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AnKUDE'^X:  catbodral  tombs,  28;  new   town 

hs'll.  310,  -213 
Aisle.  Sdlby  Abbey,  792 

Aisle  roofj'  pariah  chorch,  Wolverhampton,  CI 
Ambone,  St.  Miria  in  Aracccli,  Rome,  CSli 
Andertmch.  door  at,  fi"! 
Apsidal  chapel,  S'.  Qaeatin,  393 
Arm  chair,  old,  811 
Art  furniture,  S77 
.'^rtista'  medixral  sketcbbook,  G02 

HEDFORD  middle-class  college,  47 

Bieeleswade  cemetery  chapels',  GS7 

Blocks  for  building,  -147 

Rourqes  Cathedral,  473 

Brazier,  modern  Spanish,  812 

Brighton  county  court,   128 

Buckingham    water  sate,  62 

Building  blockp,  447 

Building,  Siiuchiehall. street,  Glasgow,  618 

Burgh  hall  and  academy,  Databarlon,  777 

CABINET:  cirred  oak,  G70,  730;  plain  oak, 
261 

Capital" :  St.  Nicholas,  Bloi»,  212;  Sens  cathe- 
dral, 73S 

Carved:  oak  cahiner,  070,  730;  oak  credence, 
111);  pan-Is,  399;  stone  panels,  519;  wood- 
wofk,  554 

Casket,  early  Italian,  811 

Cemetery  chi^pels,  Big^loswade,  687 

Chair  and  reading  desk,  NestBeld.  753 

Chest  of  drawers,  Sll 

Cheref,  St.  Qiientin,  48S 

Choir,  Honolnia  Calh.-dral,  244 

ChUECIIES   and    CllArELS. 

Biggleswade  cemetery  chapcb,  G87 

Burton  church,  64 

Church  of  the  Jinglish   Martyrs,  Preston, 
518 

Crimein memorial cliurch,  Const intinoplc, 
571 

Ryde  church,   380 

St.  George's  church,  Croydon,  845 

St.  John's  church.  Torquiy.  705 

8t.  Luke's  church,  MiUwall,  759 

St.  Mary's,  Ttchenstnke,  80 

St.  Miry's,  Lichaeld,  054 

St.  Nioholas,  Bois,  212 

St.  Ours,  Loches,  5SS 

St.  Porclaire,  Poicliers,  146 

Si  Quentin,  393,  4SG 

St.  Swithiii's  church.  Lincoln,  654 

Wolverhampton  parish  church,  aisle  roof, 
64 
Classic  ornament,  early,  603 
Concrete  buildincr,  774 
Constructive  and  ajathetin    design,  2C,    78,    1 10, 

215,  263,340,  419,  489,557 
Convent  of  St.  Marijaret,  East  G:  instead,  860 
Corbels,   Noyon    Cathedral,   and  St.   Nicholas, 

Blois,  733 
Cortile  and  staircase,   Venice.  296 
Cottage:  Holly  Village,  nighgiie,  112,  113  ;  for 

labonrers,  ditached,  452 
Cottages  at  Burr,  Lancashire,  636 
Cnnnty  court,   Brighton,  128 
Crt'detice,  carved  oiik,  416 

Cupboard  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    ISO 
Cylinders,  159 


417.  471,  637;  new  National  Gallery,  487; 
Kydo  church,  380;  stencilling,  536 

Detached  labourers'  cottages,  452 

Detail-!  :  building,  Siuohiehall  street,  Glasgow, 
CIS  ;  carved  oak  cabinet,  739  ;  General  Credit 
and  Discount  Co.'s  olBoes,  Lothbury,  20,  1  17 

Developments  of  Noncouformist  church  archi- 
tecture, 502,  570 

Doge's  Palace,  Venice,  296 

Doors:  Andernach.  G71  ;  St.  George's  Chapol, 
Windsor,  704 

Dnorv.'a_\ ,  Steetly  Abbey,  10 

Dryhnrgh  Abbey,  font,  820 

Dwellings  at  Fulham,  model,  555 

EARLY  Classic  ornament.  603 

Eaily  French  sculpture,  738 

Early  Italian  casket,  811 

Elementr  of  Engineering,  115,  159,  309,  412 

Enamels,  588 

Eogiueering  elements,    115, 159,  300,  412 

FLATS  for  the  middle  classes,  331 

Flemish  oak  credence,  416 

Font  at  Drv burgh  Abbey,  826 

Fon'.',  277,  470 

Fourrtaius:    Guiugamp,  473;    Siyn  Abbey,  S44, 

t>47 
French  sculpture,  738 
Furniture,  soli  J  oak,  245  ;  Walford  and  Donkin'e, 

877 


Marton  vicarage,  65 

Medi.-eval  Sketchbooks  602  • 

Media3val  ivory  carvings,  808 

Memorial  church.  Constant!  lople.   571 

Middle  class  college,  Bedford,  47 

Model  dwellings  at  Fulham,  555 

Modern  Spanish  brazier,  812 

Monmouth  working  men's  in3titate,  827 

National  Gallery,  design  for  the  new,  487 

NOVCONFORMIST  Church    architecture,  502, 
570 


GAS  and  air  washer,  revolving,  33 

General  Credit  and  Discount  Company's  officeg. 

Lothbury,  11,  29,    147 
Giant's  staircase  and  cortile,  Venice,  296 
Granite  arch  at  Temple  Stairs,  589 
Grotesques.  228,  721 
Guingamp  Ibuutain,  473 

HALL  table,  811 

Hawksley's   patent  steps,  242 

Hearth-rug.  from  Scinde,  812 

Hereford  Cuhedral,   130 

Hollow  building  block,!,  447 

Hon  lulu  Cathedral,  24  I 

House  at  Manea,  Canibridgeshire,  376 

House  at  Seveuoaks,  Kent,  434 


DESIGN,  constru'-tive  and  aesthetic,  26,  78  149 
215,  263,  349,  419,  489,  557  •  ' 

Designs  tor:  chest  of  drawers,  Sll  ;  hall  table, 
811  ;  labounrs' cottage,  452;  Iving-in  hospital, 
271;  Manchester  tort-nhall,  314,  317,346,362, 


INDIA  mills,  Over  Darwen,  809 

Interior. o^  Limburg  Cathedral,  196 

Ironvvork,  2611 

Ironwork  lo  door,  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,    TEMPLE  B 

704 
Italian  casket,  Sll 
Ivory  carvings,  medJreval,  808 


OAK  cabinet,  carved,  670,  739  ;  plaid,  261 
Oak  credence,  416 
Oak  furniture,  solid,  245 

Offices,  General  Credit  and  Discount  Company, 
11,  29,  147 

PAINTED  decoration  at  Wallington,  0 

Panels,  carved,  399,  519 
i  Perpendicular  carved  work,  554 
I  Peterborough  Cathedral,   130 

Picture  frames,  383 

Pulpit,  776 

{  RANSOME'S  hollow  building  blocks,  447 

!  Ratepayers'  street  tramway,  344  , 

Reading  de.^k  and  chair,  Nestfield,  758 
j  Reredo,»,   Christ  Church,  Bradford,  793 
I  Reredos  sketches,  502 
1  Residence  at  Bagshot.  655 

Revolving  gas  and  air  washer,  33 

Koof  to  aisle,  parish  church,  Wolverhampton,  64 


SASH  fasteners,  598 

Scarisbrick  ball,  Lancashire,  276 

Schools  :  Manchester,  97  ;  Stocursey,  128 

Scinde  bearthrug,  812 

Sculpture,  early  French,  738 

Selby  Abbey,  tiay  in  aisle  at,  792 

Spanish  brazier,    812 

Staircase  and  cortile,  Venice,  296 

Stench  trap,  a  new,  323 

Stencil  pattern.^,  536 

Stone  panel,  carved,  519 

Street  tramways,  183,  344 

St.  Margaret's  Convcnl,  East  Gringtead,  860 

Suite  of  solid  oak  furniture,  245 

System  of  ventilation,  141 


JUNIOR  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  720 


■KOOND"  wells,  240 


LAACH  Abbey,  537 

Laon  Cathedral,  330 

Law  courts,  the  new,  435 

Letter-bi.x,  Shove's  patent,  650 

Library,  96 

Linihurgh  Cathedral,  196,  453 

Litany  i:e8k,  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-strcef,  162 

Lying  iu  hospital,  design  for,  271 

MANCHESTER  district  school,  97 
,W:inehe3ter  townhall,  314,  317,  346,  362.  417,  471, 
637 


ur,  proposed  design  for  re-erecting, 
435 
Thames  Embankment,  589 
Tombs  in  Aberdeen  Cathedral,  28 
Towers  in  the  Church  of  St.  Porclaire,  Poiotiers. 

146 
Townhalls:    Aberdeen,  210,    213;    Manchester, 
\      314,  317,  346,  362,  417,  471.  637 
j  Tramways,  133,  344 
I 

j  UNION  Bank  of  London,  46 
I  University  Club,  ISl 

I 

j  VENTILATION,  141 
j  Vicarage  of  Marton,  65 
Villa  in  Victoria  Park,  Sheffi';!id,  292 

,  WALFORD  and  Donkin'sart  furniture,  87jr 
I  Walnut-tree  htany  desk,  162 
j  Woodwork,  carved,  554 
Working  Men's  Institute,  Monraouth,  827 
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ABERDEEN  :  Cathedral,  25  ;  Townhall,  210 

Academy  :  a  uew,  481 ;  the  Royal,  287,  307,  340, 
849;  the  Royal  Irish,  490 

Acclimatisation  ol  fresco  painting,  221 

Advantages  of  terra-cotta,  107 

Aerodomea,  251 

/Esthetic  design,  25,  78,  140,  215,  205,  349,  419, 
489 

Agreements,  350 

Agricultural  labourers'  cottaees,  050 

Aisle  rooT,  Wolverhampton,  62 

Alabaster  lectern,  1G2 

Albert  Durer  and  the  Pairford  windows,  579,  81" 

Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  294 

Algeria,  Celtic,  Roman,  and  Moorish  remains  in, 
872 

Algerian  maible,  673;  timber,  752 

Amalgamated  Society  uf  Carpenters  and  Joiner?, 
299 

Ambone,  St.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  Rome,  GS9 

American:  aomestic  architecture,  93  ;;liistitute  of 
Architects,  254,  291  ;  railway  constructor,  77 

Andernach,  details  of  door,  COS 

Anglo-French  railway,  573 

Anthracite  coal,  50 

Antill's  new  stench  trap,  328 

Antipathies  of  architectural  ■jrammar,  70J 

Anli-smoky-chimney  stove,  652 

Apparatus:  for  buildiugin  concrete, 461,  507;  for 
lighthouses,  830 

Appliances  :  and  plant,  771 ;  Museum  ol  Building. 

'308 
Application:  of  Gothic  forms  to  furniture,  94;  of 

sewage,  318,  396 
Arbitration,  343,  407,  492,  559,  C26,  634,  678,  683, 
,    747,782 

Arch^olocical  and  Antiquarian  Societies. 
ANTIQUARIES  of  ScotKind,  li.O  ;  Archivological  Institute, 
188,  201,  2S0,  402,  4'2,  631,  817  ;  British,  liO.  1S7,  215, 
304,610,652,51.5,  622  ;  Cumberland  .^iid  Westni.ireland, 
(J74  ;  Devonshire,  49,  505  ;  Esses,  616  ;  Iluddersfield,  t-S  ; 
Kent,  640,  651  ;  Kilkenuy  and  South  oast  of  Ireland, 
103  ;  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  SS  ;  Loudon  and  Middle- 
sei,  110.  177,  6J9  :  Newcastle,  50,  622  ;  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich, 662;  North  Oxfoj dshire,  606 ;  Scottish  Antiqua- 
ries, 12,  il5  ;  Somei-setsliire,  119.  65St,  6Sil  ;  Suffolk,  ;l.'<4; 
Surrey,  516  :  Sussex,  216, 583,  70S ;  Wiltshire,  640  ; 
Worcester,  119. 

ArchEeolngica!  Institute  and  the  Fairford  win- 
dows, 817 

Archieologv,  185,  231,  281,  311,  350.  ?84,  402, 
421,  455,  505,  516.  540,  559,  607,  583,000,  024, 

.  642,  658,  674,  091,  699,708,720,780,795,832; 
of  London  and  Middlesex,  099 

Archiepiscopal  monuments  at  Croydon,  702 

Architect,  what  is  an  ?  273 

Architects  :  and  clerks  ot  works,  057  ;  acouiso  of 
study  for,  516 

Architects' :  Benevolent  Society,  177,  337  ;  diffi- 
cnltieF,  291  ;  fees,  94  ;  remuneration,  600,  067 

Architeciure  :  and  a'CliiiiCts,  80  ;  deEr-neraey  of, 
15;  fushio'.  in,  465,  483;  ;.  rai.ite,  734  ;  historic 
periods  of  EnBl^^!^  117  ;  ai  d  Independent  Dis- 
aeuters,  137,  186;  in  ludis,  528,  503,  857;   a 


Minister  of,  461  ;  modern,  801;  our.  667,  772  ; 
at  the  Ro>al  Aoailemy,  307;  Russian,  858; 
smoke-proot,  761,  780  ;  villa  and  cottage,  378 

Archltecturesque,  the,  107 

Architectural;  Alliance,  411,084,823,839;  Asso- 
ciation, 34.  37,  60,  91,  99,  106,  124,  135,  223, 
289,  327,  393,  414,  459,  752,769,739,831,858; 
designs,  1  74  ;  drawings  at  the  Academy,  795  ; 
education,  823,  839;  Kxhibition,  1-14,  287,311, 
372,  389,  391,  409,  427  ;  foliage,  597;  grammar, 
790;  Museum,  333,  749;  Puhlioatioii  Society, 
377  ;  relics  in  India,  328,  334  ;  thought  and 
taste,  829;  Union  Company,  835 

Ahchitectcral  Socibiies. 
AMERICAX  Institute  of  Architects,  254,291;  Architec- 
tural Institute  of  Scotland,  94,  •^i.2  ;  Birmingham,  50 ,3.5.., 
455  594 :  Bucks,  600 ;  lUiblin,  465 ;  Durliam,  6111  ; 
Edinburgh,  15,  134,  321,  40i,  784,  S16,  SU,  8S4  ;_Exeter 
Diocesan,  108,  492,  .500  ;  Glasgow,  200,  465  ili,  750; 
L  icestershire,  103,  514,  677,606,  841  ;  Lincoln  Diocesan, 
437  464,  482,  49S;  Livoi-pool,  141,161,  171,  187,  I!.3  201, 
210  •15'  273  300  321,  343,  358,  370,  410,  445,  459,  465,  <bs. 
4S3i  .5S0',  69 1',  772  :  Manchester,  6j1  ;  Northamiiton,  691; 
Northern  182,  :i60,  824  ;  Nortluimberlaud  and  Durham, 
360-  Oxford,  360,  857;  Royal  Institute  of  Arclntects  of 
Irel.vnd,  10.1;  Scottish,  120;  Sheffickl.  117,  292;  'tok- 
shire,  132  ;  Worcester  Dioces.an,  OS,  210. 
Arrangement:  of  cathedrals,  03,  210;  of  organ?, 

736 
Arrangements  for  turret  clo  k^,  7S9,  304,  829 
Art:   breadth  in,   100;  Continental,   239;  educa- 
I     tioii,    515;    at   Kphesus,    279;    Exhibitions— 
Bnrabnv,  242,  337;  Leeds,   355,  37li'108,  413, 
4"i2,  497,550,  713;  furniture,  3  5,809;  ludmii, 
388;    instruction,   029;    Library,   South    Ken- 
sington,  605  ;   manufaciure,  191,  395;  nation- 
ality   in,    679;    nincteentli    century    religions, 
641";    practice,   357.  415;  Mr.  lUi>kin  on,  102, 
.377;    schools,   573;    societies,  4.5;  teaching, 
162;   in  the  theatres,  105  ;  woikiii.u, ship,  II  0  ; 
woiknien,  44,  S3 
Artitici.il :  yianite,  448;  ftonr,  248 
Artisans'  Dwellings  Bill,  344,  306,  490 
Anists  ;    Roynl    Birmin!>ham   Society    of,     5S3 ; 

Society  of.  Female.  99 
Arts,  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine, 

279,  037 
Asphalte,  339,  350,390,  438,  457 
Assessment  of  giis  and  watei  «o?k^,  1 


Associated  Aris  Instiiu.e,  00,  75,150,755, 

803,832,  855 
Assyrian  discoveries,   121 
Aihcnwxim,  the,  on  cut  glass,  838 
Australia,  77 


785, 


BAD  buildins  materials,  507;  masonry,  5 
Bailey  and  Rawstliorne's  new  watur.closet,  305 
B.irricules  in  London,  102 
Bair\  :  Li'e  and  Woiksof  Sir  Charks    21,  40  ;  i'. 

Pu'gin,   99,   121,   135     143,   153,  107,  175,  ISO, 

201,  217,  2.33,  250,  205 
Baihs  and  wash-houses,  349,  515 
Ben ms  :   continuous,   41;  and  joists,  rolled  iron, 

389 


Bedford  drainage  and  waterworks,  640 

Bedfordshire  Middle-Class  College,  -49,  02 

Benedictine  monastery,  Canterbury,  551 

Bengoleso  monuments,  598 

Bethnal  Green  improved  dwellings,  668 

Bctons  aririJomercs,  Coignet's,  67 

Biggleswade  Cemetery  chapels,  081 

BifUngsgate  market,  449  ;  railway  to,  813 

Bird's  process  of  sewage  disinfection,  666 

Birmingham,  drainage  of,  082 

Bishop;  of  London's  model  dwellings,  552;  Percy  s 

birthplace,  734 
Blasting  materials,  500,  515 
Blocks:  Ransome's  hollow,  447;  terra-cotta,  lu7 
Blois,  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  210 
Blue  book  on  Science  and  Art,  547 
Bombay  Art  Exhibition,  242,  3:j7 
Borough  surveyors  and  the  sewage  qne_slion,  191) 
Botanical  Society's  competition,  the,  374 
Bcurgcs  Cathedral,  473 
Bradford  House  of  Recovery,  733 
Breadth  in  art,  100 
Breakwater,  Port  Erin,  447 
Briek-kilr,  lloffman's  patent,  420,  0"9 
Brick:  l.iyingiu  London  and  Pnrii.,  07  ;  inakingin 

Manchester,  715;  work,    anci.-ni.    Kssex,  540  ; 

work,  early,  392 
Bridges:  centering  for,  030,017  ;  Runcorn,  3/0; 

solid  lever,  447 
Brighton:  new  County   Court,    120;  sewers  and 

cesspools,  651 
British:  Association    for     the    advancement    of 

Soience,    581;    style,    how    to    obtain    a,    15; 

Musentn,  restoration  at;  the,  631  ;    woikiiien  at 

the  P.iris  Exhibition,  22 
Brittany,  the  churches  and  churchynrds  of,  375 
BuckinyhBin  Cite,  62 
Builders':  B..11,  09;  Benevolent  Institution,   09, 

376,540,651,822;    chsrets  for  tenders,   194; 

Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  684  ;  hardware, 

'■'1-1  ■  ■  ,    ^     I  .     t 

Building  :  ppnlinnccs.  mnseum  of,  308  ;  b.ocks, 
■  Bansonie's'4-J7;  ciiimnevF,  333;  in  concrete, 
461,507,  548,  501.,  579,  642,  725,  74'3;764,  /74, 
781;  fund,  Working  Men'n  College,  31- ; 
mateiials  of  Mew  Ze^dnud,  378  ;  in  Snuohie- 
hall-street,  Clasgow,  021;  sccielies  and  stamp 
duties,  558;  stones  and  flalts  of  Leieester- 
shirc,  532  ;  irides,  co-operation  in  the,  o3,  301 

Btn.DINO  ANDLANnSoCIETIE.S.    '    -  ■     »■  ■ '• 

ABERDTSEX  Association  for  ImproviDg  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Working  Classes,  152;  Artisans',  L.abourera ,  and 
General  Dwellings'  Company,  lOli,  544  ;  Biikbeck  leima- 
lent  Benefit,  62.;  Br.dfo.d,  IS.n  6!.3 ;  Bnghton  and 
Hove,  -745;  Bristol,  521,  64.  ;  British  Land  Cc^pany. 
152;  Chathani,  626;  CHv  Central,  ''i^^ -.^^^y^^  jf}"]""- 
31-' ■  "ity  of  Kochester,  608;  Conserv-ative,  2:.2,  4,6,  694, 
864;  Co-operative,  539;  Dewsbuiy  """^ ,  W'^'  ""^j^f :' 
•'67  •  Dover  Distnct  Permani^nt,  694  ;  Larl  Shiltou,  4;4  . 
Exeter,  2U9,  4<2;  Fourth  City  Slutual,  7ti6.  t'"""'';''', 
Perroaieut.  S84  ;  Halifax,  20,.  :  Hastings  Cottase  Build-- 
ing  Company,  711  ;  Henley  Jlechanics-,  440  :  Improved 
Industri.al  Dwelhnts'  Comnauy,  693;  Kiddeinuiiste, 
6"3-  Lauibeth  Perm.TOent,  ]l;6  ;  Lands  Improvemeut 
Companv,  661  ;  Leeds,  185  ;  Leicester,  161 ;  London  and 


II 


INDEX  OF  CONTRASTS. 


Jan.  to  Dec,  1.968. 


General,  lit; ;  London  L.ibo«rers'  Dwellings  Society,  625; 
.  Londou  Laud  and  l;iijldiag  Company,  ItiS  ;  Lontion  and 
Provincial.  20U ;  London  and  Sub-irban,  151  :  Middles- 
borongh  .and  Ckn-l.and.  JOO;  Monarch,  (iOS.  Ml; 
Natioii.-d  Freeljold  Laud  Societv,  100,  SStf,  S50  ;  National 
.. Temperance,  UO.  Cr,7  :  North  StilTordshire,  3S7;  Oxford 
and  Abingdon.  352:  Peri>«tiial  Investment,  459  ;  Salfold 
Improved  InclnstrialUwcllings' Conijjanv,  ITii;  Sheffield 
and  North  Derbyshire,  ,W1  ;  Sovereign,  4:0;  South 
Essex,  711:  Stalford  .Mutual.  625  ;  Stafford  Permanent, 
312;  Staffordshire,  WIS;  Standard  Investment,  309; 
Star  Mutual,  3Sii ;  Stoke  Permanent,  330  :  Suburban 
Village  and  Dwellings'  Uom|>any,  4v2.  501,  (i7r,  ViG,  S07  ; 
Teniper.ance  Permanent  Land  and  lluilding,  I52  ;  United 
Building  S.ici.tv.  Birmingbaui.  '.Oi;  United  Lniul 
Company.  JOl.  :.14  ;  Victoria,  lOS,  476,  797:  Wcllingtitn 
and  Bawley,  5  .; ;  York,  SOI. 

BaildmjTR:  enrthqnakes  and,  192  ;  iu  Lireipool 
new,  90,  1U5;  for  the  Public  Depnrtnient?, 
new,  391 ;  the  restoration  ol  Old  Doglish,  50 

BciLDINOS. 
ABERYSTWITD,  4:!S;  Abingdon,  531;  Adelaide,  101: 
Alderley.  5i ;  Antrim.  MS  :  Ascot.  52;  Australia,  77  ■ 
Barasbuty,  76:  Batiorsea,  216;  Isedford,  4!>  62'  Bel- 
fiat,  101.  351,  5i;6 :  Bi-lioiwgii>o.  351,  500 ;  Bisley,  SSI  ■ 
Bhickbum,  506,  023;  Blaekfriars-road,  52  ;  Bolney'sl?' 
Bolton  1S5,  622,  623 ;  Boulogne,  500 ;  Bradford,  40.< 
5lt'  ft™?-'"',!-*'  J5"8'"«".  185,  72t  ;  Bristol,  S5 
133,  iSo,  5,4  :  Burton  on-Trent,  52,  101;  Bury  -Mo  ■ 
Cairo,  606 :  Calcutta,  3:!5,  023 ;  Cambridge,  185  ;  Car' 
narvon,  SSI  :  Chatham,  264,  2SI ;  Checthara,  724  ; 
Chelmsford,  522;  Cheiiton,  OOG ;  Chester,  643;  Cho-- 
Kn«  ••  rf  \  *■  '"'"f,'"  -"■"'•''•  ***  =  City-road.  613;  Clayliills, 
606,  Clerkenwcll,  oM ;  Coatham,  302,  3S5;  Constantia 
101 ;  Couatauuiio,)  o,  153;  Covoutry,  606;  Crook  6'™  • 
Croydon,  117.  591;  Uarlaston,  574:  Deivsbury,'  tioV- 
Doncasler,    :lo  ;    Dublin,   52,    101,    703;    Dundee    n,  ' 

£!I.''i,™i-!;-'^i.,-',!'=''';^'>  ■'^'=  Easington,  780;  E.-i5t' 
toume,  SbJ :  Ldinbupgh,  !;.5,  185.  264;  Exeter,  2S1,  724 
742;  Falkirk,    742 ;   Parsley,   848;   Pinedon,    319.  S4S '• 

siSf  ;X'  ?-'*'L''r'™''"8'>™'-  ■'■'-:  France,  264  Ful^ 
ham,  43<;  Gaddcby,  319.  S4S  ;  Galashiel.,  3l>7  ;  G.ites- 
head.  216,  422,  SSI;  Geelong,  506;  Gla.4»v  io  70S, 
»47  GodaJmiug,  201.  216;  Great  Ilarnood.  600;  Great 
^ffcT'^^, ■-!;,:  Gnmstone.  S47;  Guisley.l7;  H.ilifax, 
™!'.  n  •  '£V  ^'™'  ^-  ^  '■  '!'"•'<'»•■  '■'■-  ;  Harrogate 
bnrJh  V.T'^n-'v,-'^-  =,";V  "<^^di"»'"e.v,  «M  ;  Helens: 
«?J^''h  V  H'ShSate,  522,  61.2  ;  Holborn,  264,  281, 
5o9,  Hong  Kong  16;  Hortield,  iS5 ;  nudderafleld,  .•151 
^^  'iM '"?  .-'"i""-  •';'^  '  H''"tpierix>int.  590  ;  Ipsw  cl 
So,  101 ,  lahugton,  216,  351,  .367;  Keighlev,  861 ;  Kcn^ 
aiDgton  So:  Kottenng,  lol  ;  King's  Cross,  422  •  King's 
uHio:  V/"-'"'"."'"'"'!?--  «"  :  U'»beth.'351  LaS- 
15»  1&  4u,"';:;f*'''t  SSo.  Ledbur,-,  367;  Leed.,,  13:i, 
ic2ri  id-  -,  ■  •  ^'-  °*-  •  Leicester  s<iu.iro,  232 
i:^  "™'  ■ti'=  I'"'"'!''.  3':  Little  norton,  101  ■  Liver 
S??S^i'  '"'N?^^'r**Vv'^'"'"''-  '53.216';  Loigs  gM, 
?!!■  If  °t™'  ^'^'  '•  I-o'liburj-,  2S;  Lnton,  101;  Jlaivern 
rn^-M  S^r-  f,"-  '■■^»V  •«•  ^'""on.  «•-';  Marve: 
ifLui.  \,^~^=-?''"'^P'"'''  '-•':  !>Ia8boiougli,  201- 
Meltham  Mills,  763  ;  .Melton  Mowbray,  70  ■  Middles^ 
lorongh,  249;  Mirttcld.  S33 ;  Monkvve.armout  sis  • 
Morecimbe,  506;  Mois  Bank,  606;  New  Brighton  307  ■' 
Sr'^""'  '"'V.^i^-,'^""  ■■  Xe-vhaven,  8.7?Newnhain' 
542 ;  Now  huuth  Wale,,  367 ;  New  virk  5"  264  319 '• 
J,orthampton  101;  North  Shields,  763,  780;'  Wich 
559;  Nottingham,  43S :  Oldham  3;!5 ;  Otlev  659  ^ 
Candle,  006;  Oiford    S5    301    4is    "i o. V.  \7   I'  ' 

521 ;  Paddington,  559':  V;^l^^d!l7l"^^^St 
saph  57-1:  Paris,  457;  Peckham,  403  Penyliu,  52i : 
Philadelphia.  264 ;  I'iccadilh-,  522 ;  Plunisteil  sn  •' 
Plympton  S33:  Frittleweir  474  Ha,"'  ?"' • 
Eawtenatall,  692;  Heading,  117,  201;  Hedc-i;  «w'- 
Mayader  35;  Rochdale,  457;  Uothcrhithe,  023;  SaU 
^'  -t:  «!?,'"•■•'«•  S*"'>"".  -'01 ;  SaUburn-b^-the- 
aSiei  ^l^-tl""  O-l^f-  IS:  .Sheffield,  367;  Shepton 
Mallet,  210 ;  bbiijey.  i>2;  SmUhScld,  l:i3,  ls5  403  S33- 
Soathampt<.i,  ;0,  13:!;  South  Kensingtoi'i,  264  ;  South' 
Sfi-'cV-iV  •^''.^.'''^'eybndge,  742,  763;  Stangate    S5 

i;m;;^i;:^Lr-^,«^;;'S;.,l5^;?S^'i^ 

Upper  Gr.ange   780:  Upixjr  nollo«ay.'659;  UpTilgl!™,' 

W\mlf  ^r?"',f.  H'  •  """:  Wakefield,  109,  264- 
WaUingford.  52i;  Walsall.  264;  Waruham,  742  ■  Wei 
minster,  ,0.  210.  367,  4.56  ;  Wceton-supe^-Ma;.;  "  06  • 
West  Tofl,  590  ;  Whitcchapel,  SSI  ;  Wbiwhavc  '  sn  •' 
Wigan,  249  ;  W.l!i.„,,..o„„.''2^0,  2,9  ;  W  Ims!^  ''  ;^  J  : 
T\.sl«?.-«:h,  ,42;  VVolverliampton,  1:  ;  Woolwich  1 5"  : 
Worcester,  606;  York,  3:;5  ;  Yorkshire;  185  '       " 


Baildwas  Abbey,  339 
Bargh  Hall,  Dumbacion,  771 
Bargos  CathiiiiaJ,  2.j 

Barton  Church,  62 
Bary  at  Edmui.dB,  534 

CABINET,  curved  oak,  CG8,  73G;  phin  onk,  2.58 

Cab-ridea  for  nothing,  1C2 

Caiasons,  .3U9 

Calvarie.q  and  chnrcby.irds  of  Brittany,  375 

Campo  Santa  at  Wcsimh.fter,  propo-sed,  701 

Carelessness  u  "  Spontaneous  combustion,"  552 

Carlton  CInb,  the  Junior,  718 

Carpenters  and  .loinerp,  Amalgamated  Society  of. 

Carved:  oak  cabinet,  668,  73G,  ook  credence, 
414,  panel.,  .101 ;  stone  panel,  510;  woodwo.k 
perpendicular,  552 

Carving  and  fret  cnitinp,  perforated,  162 

bast-iron,  strength  of,  640 


Caterham  Asylum  for  Imbeciler,  222 

Ceilings,  smiked,  242 

Celtic  remains  in  Aioeria,  S72 

Cemetery  chapels,  Bigglesw.ide,  C84 

Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  419 

Centering  for  bridges,  G30,  G47 

Ceramic  industry  (or  Cc)riiw:ili,  a  new,  702 

Cesspools  and  sewers  .it  Brighton,  Col 

Cbairand  reading  desk,  75G 

Changes,  3G0 

Channel  railway,  new  plan  for  the,  5/0 

Chapter  House,  Westminster,  580 

Charges  for  tenders,  194 

Cheap  ice-houses,  857 

Cbedworth,  Romun  villa  at,  565 

Cheise.'i  Barracks,  the  new,  5'G 

Chester,  notes  on,  604 

Chevet,  Church  of  St.  Quontir,  134 

Chimnov-buildinL',  333 

Choir,  Selby  Abbey,  7U0 

Cholera,  cure  for,  2S0 

Christ  Church,  Bnullbrd,  795 

Church:  architecture,  Noiioonformist,  495,   51], 

548,  568,  G05,  648;  on    fiie,   a,   177;    organs, 

573;  towers  in  South  Devon,  108 
Churches:    and   churchyards    of  Brittany,   375; 

English  Martyrs,  Pipstnn,  51G;  of  Orkney  and 

SUetland,  the  ruined,  223  ;  St.  Nicholas,  Blois, 

210;  Norwegian,  376;  St.  Ours,  Loches,  584  ; 

St.  forelaire,  Poicticrs,  111;  St.  Qutntin,  401, 

481 ;  Tutbury,  294 

CnUKCHES  .VND  CUAPEL-S. 

ACCRINGTON,   741 ;    Acol,  101 ;  Alford,  043  ;    Als.ager, 
422;    Alton,    281;  Ambrosden,  795:    Ampleforth,    402'; 
Appletou  Itoebuck,  863  ;  Aidwick.   574  ;  Arundel,  S47  ; 
Ashbourn,   559 ;    Ashton-under-hill,  35  ;   Ashwell',  133  ; 
Auteen,  058;  Avetou  Gifford,  232;  Avon  Dassett!  437- 
Baildon,    216  ;     Dallyeglish,  31S ;    Barapton,  422     .Ml  ■ 
Banbury,  521,   641 ;  Biimstaple.  307  ;  Bath,  385 ;  Batli- 
easton,   152  ;  Batley,  832  ;  Bayswater,  600  ;    Bebington, 
437  ;  Beighton,  S47  ;  Belfast,  541,  8.S1  ;  Bessbrook,   091 ; 
Biikenliead,  210,  232,  832 ;  Birmingham,  450,  474,   692, 
S47 ;    Bishopsgate,    232,    658 ;    Bishops   Walth,im,    ,i51 '; 
Blackburn,    763 ;     Bkckheath,    232 ;     Blaudford,    35  • 
Bledlow   Ridge,    506  ;  Blimsdou,   133,    152  ;  Blytli,  232* 
318,   796;    Bognor,  621;  Bolton,   490,  321 ;' Bootleg    lo] 
506;  Boston,  847;  Bournemouth,  403;  Bowdon  Downs' 
281  ;  Bowei-s  Gifford,  742  ;  Bradford,  152  ;  Bradley    5-'  • 
Brampton,  559  ;  Brighouse,  319,  621 ;  Brighton,  70  185* 
606;  Bristol,  201,  216,  163.  351,  3S5  ;  Broadwood  Kellyi 
621;    Brookl.and3,   264;    Broomlield,   521;    Brouglton, 
474,  658;  Burnmoor,  152;  Burscoiigh,  506;  Burton,  62; 
Burtonon-lrwell,  474  ;  Burton  in- Lonsdale,  367  ;  Burtoii 
Paik,  505  ;  Caermartben,  133  ;  Caluo,  541 ;  Camberwell, 
334,   474;    Cannon-street,   511:  Cardington,  658  ■  Car- 
hslo,    600,    724,     SSI ;    Carnone,    361  ;    Carrickmacross' 
|41  ;    Castleford,    641;    Cepriuion,    006;    Chaid     881- 
Chatham,  422,  092;  Chester,  152,  169,  i64;  Chichester' 
6!6;    Chipstable,    621 ;  Chuvcb,    402,    City  road    62-' • 
Clapton,    541;    Cleadon,   351  ;  Clerkeuwell,   n7'26-r' 
Clilton,  200,    403,    OjI  ;    Clitheroe,  403 ;    Commercial- 
ro.ad,  301 ;  Compiegue.  iO-2  ;  Compton  Abbas.  152  ■  Con- 
stantinople, 35  ;  Cork,  521  ;    Cornforth,  059  ;  Coi-ubill 
742  ;  Coventry,  133  ;  Cowes,  351 ;  Coxlioe,  133,  169,  ISs' 
351 ;    Cramliiigton,    335  ;    Crawley,   334  :    Crewe,  '763  '■ 
Crosshaven,    480 ;  Ornwmarsh    Gifford,    074  ;     Croxall' 
763 ;     CuUercoats,     832 ;    Cupar,    16 ;    Dalkeith      2S1  '■ 
Darenth,  318;  Delhi,  201;  Dembleby,  85;  Derby     lOo' 
691;    Dowsbury,  5:0;    Dilhorne,  133 ;  Dinnington,   .'15' 
Dordon,  281  ;  Dorking.  :134  ;   Dover,  490  ;  Dresden    "gi : 
Diibhn,  16,  101,351,  4.2;  Dumfries.  S63;  Duuboyue   117- 
punningtdu,  456  ;  lialing,  074  ;  E.ast  Acklam,  541 ;'  East 
Barnet,  847  ;    Kast   Cowes,    2SI  ;    East  Kaynham,  301 
Kastbourue,    152  ;  E.istleigh,   574  ;  liccleihall,  '319,  ;41  ■ 
Eddington,  511  ;  Edinburgh,  £5,  4aO  ;  Eldad,  559  ■  Elmos- 
thorpe,  500  ;  Elton,  S:12  ;  Kly,  367  ;  Euilerby,  456  ;  Ever- 
ton,  264;   Ewyas  Harold,  7SU  ;  Exeter,  16,  074;    E.'iton 
House,   35;     I'accombe,    li;9;     Falsgiavo,    590-    l''arn- 
borough,   133;  IVntoii,  422:  Fo.vlydiat.-,  301;  ivinton 
.rjl  ;  G.ainsborough,  281;  0:Ue3head,  559;    Gileomston' 
61i;    Glasgow,   fcSl  ;   Glenage  ry,    4: 0 ;  Gleuealy,    3is' 
Gloucester,  117,  281,   70S,  S17 ;    Goldenhill,   521  ■    Goa 
forth,     204;    Gnisby,    542,    573;    Great   Aucoats'    Ol'i"- 
Great   Ban-,  3K5;  Giosvenor  square,  2sl ;  H!ig.-ei»H)ii"e' 
152;    nailey.    251;    Ualejworth,    t47 ;    IIalil.Ix    169- 
Jlainilton,  4!.2 ;  Uampnett,  521  ;  namptou  Court   ;i01  •' 
Uanfoicl.  70S  :  Ilanley,  42-;    U.iwley,   42 J    437  ■  ll„ul' 
mgloy,  52;  llcdnciford,  05J;   Uelidon,  133;  Hehiiilev 
1O8  ;  llel.by,  l:i3,  Hempton,  741;  Hendon,  307  •  Llciiles- 
in-Anlen,   70;    Uoreloid,    52;    llorno  Bav,    422-Hoit 
ford,  574  ;    UexJiam,   422,  506  ;    licv,    co'o  ;    Hi  -hlield 
.574;  Hocklcy4,ill    26l;   Uolinpatrick,   643;  Uoo'le,  10  i 
llougliton.  042;  llilUderatteld,  :i51  ;  iiuU   117   oi^'je,)! 
Hungorford,  490  ;  Iluuslet,  185,  000  ;  Hiinslot  Moor  5  1  • 
«ytlie,J58;    llkley,     3S5,     606 ;   'india,    :m      It'clli 

f-;,;^"',/"'i  ""°";  ^r'  '  .J'™^''™'.  5««  JoidaisTo  v" 
006  ;  Kcighley,  10.  503  ;  Kelsall,  506,  521  ■  Kels.i  36-  ' 
hKhlerminster,  264  :  Killavney,  185,  006;  kildale!  .559  ' 
lulnioil  281;  kingsland,  02;;  Kinuersley,  1:J3;  Kin 
noul-liil,  437;  Kntling,  S47  ;  L.-lncins,  521  ;  Lan  '» 
End    l81;Lanfear,    .521;    Uplbid,   .541     Latimoi    10" 

•eed.  85,  .00,  3..'5,  642  ;  Legbeurnc,  2S 1 ;  .i.eice.l"er  474  •' 
I-eicester-squaro,    403 ;       Leith,      100;     Lepton,     833 : 

ie'ld  5n'  "^^I^IT'  ,^"'  Lil'berton,402  Lich 
1.  .;  n'-eo  'V  •'"''"«'""•  -"■•  '^»1:  I^illngstono 
.^ 'J '^^''•.   ,'*'';     Lmibliry  cum  Biscot,     422;      Lincoln 

20'  4oS'"',''-i''"'',,'''i"'"  *'"""""•  fll;  Liverpool; 
54'  ots'lHofLir^""^''^"""'';''  "*";  Uandyr.lio 
l.!n.,  v'^.ii""J'^, ''i'':;;^^™.  "^  .;   Llangunlori33' 


Lleehgynf.,rwy,  6 13  ;  London,  '385  ;  Longton,  I5 "'  I3V 
...1;  Umgwood,  437;  Louth,  16;  Lowor  Broug'hton' 
334;  Lower  Heyford,  52;  Luttorworlh,  4:i7  674-  M,.'!' 
bury  407:  Man.,he,tor,  232,  0:4;  Market  Drayton  lo 
Market  Kasoii,  691;  Market  Weighton,  70.S  •  J  .„-ii' 
bono,  09,  ;  Mo,,,,  o„k_  ..0^.  Meltourni,  ^74  Melton 
-.01  ;  Mere,  659  ;  Middleton,  422  ;  Milton,  :5,'l52  711  : 
Mouk,vearmouth,  437,  741  ;  Montgomery, '5 11  ;  Mm  t,  el 


lier,  5S0;  Montreal,  S3 2  ;  -Mooi  fields,    65S:  Mordington 
307  ;    Morningside,  863 ;  Moss  End.  201  ;  Moulton,  307  ; 
Nazareth,  703  ;  New  Barnet,  674  ;  Newcastle,  152 '  506  ■' 
Newton   Tracey,    200  ;    Newtown,     3S5  ;    New    Wands- 
worth, 724.  ;03;  Nidd,  101  ;  Norraauby.  133  ;  Norman- 
ton,  321  ;  North   Otteriugton,  741  ;  North  Keston    249  • 
North  Shields,  301,  881  ;  North  Tvne,  203  ;  Northampton 
334  ;    Norton,  642  ;    Nottingham,    422  ;  Old   Brentford 
10  :  Old  Brentwood,  641  ;    Old  Shildon,   35  ;  Oldcoata' 
6jS;    Osset,    691;    Candle,    590  :  O-xford,    542-    Paris 
541  :    Parkgate,    133  ;    Patricroft,    52,    674  ■    Pan     35  • 
Perth,   5:0;    Ferwall,    059;  Prtersfleld,   506;     Pekley' 
JSO ;    Point  de    Galle,  832 ;    Pokeswell,    351  ;    Pooley 
Budge,    541  ;    Poplar,     70S ;      Portadown,    643  ;     Port 
Clarence,  301 ;  Preston,  16,  301  ;  Prior's  H.ardwick,  506; 
luddlehinton,   133;  Queenstown,    4  0,    708;    Ranmoor, 
521  ;  Reading,  200,  641.  881  ;  Regent's  Park,  505  ;  Rieh- 
moud,    541;    Kipon,    MO,    606;    Rhonda    Valley,    642- 
Klmsmarket,  059  ;    Roboroiigh,    f,34  ;    Roelidale    422- 
Rodley,    :04;    Ross,   521;  Rugby,   3-5;    RushaU,    281; 
Kuswarp,  264;  Rayton-of-the  Eleven-Towns,  06S  ;  Salis- 
bury, 35,  86,  249  ;  Saltburn-by  the-Sea,  641 ;  Sampford 
Spiney,      133  ;      Soaldwell,     351  ;     Scarborough,     691  ; 
bcariington-with-AsIockton,      85;     ,«edgeberrow      474- 
Shaughai,  204 ;   Shildon,  264  ;  Shottisham,  847  ;  Sidfori 
022;  Sittingbourne,   741;  Skibbereen,  385;  Smithfield, 
232;  Snaith,    281:   .Sopley,  699 ;    South   Dulwich,    847: 
bottth  Hayling,  674 ;    South  Shields,  263,   606  ;  South 
btocktoii-ou-Tees,  741;  Southee.a,  881;  Southwiek,  621  • 
Stamford  Bridge,  ►5  ;  Stanbrook,  6!4  ;  Stanhope,  201 : 
Stinsford,   606 ;   Stirling,   351 ;   Stockport,  506  ;  Stock- 
ton, 334,  366 ;    Stockwell,  422  ;  Stoke  Newington,  200  ; 
Stonehaven,    430;    Stoney  Stanton,    506;  Stottesdon, 
621;     Stiatheru,      847;     Strood,      521;    Stroud,    659; 
St.   Dominiek,  741  ;   St.  George's  inthe  East,  100  ;   St. 
Helen'.-.,  2S1 ;  St.  Helier's,  (37  ;    St.  Lawrence,  006  ;  St. 
Leonard'son-Sea,  622  ;  St.  Marylebone,  249 ;  St,  Peter's, 
■'■■>;    St.   Wendron,    133;    St.    Wenn.  133 ;  Stuttgardt, 
aSO;  Sunbur>-,  659;  Sunderland,  335;  Swindon,   367; 
Swinton,  281  ;  T.apshaw,  109  ;    Theale,  600;    ThLxendale 
oU  ;    Thorjje    Langton,    6;4  ;    Tickhill,    559;   Tintagel, 
091  ;    Titley,  S32 ;    Tom   Fowd,  232  ;  Tooling  Graveney, 
^."'^  ; ,  Tl'am,    621;     Twining,    70S;    Tyncmouth,     402 1 
Ullathorne,   724 ;   Upton,  301 ;  Vardeg.    724  ;    Vaxley, 
490;     Walsall,    456;     W.arwick,  642;    Waterbeck,    490: 
Wath-upon  Dearne,   133;  Wavertree,  65S  ;   Wednesbury, 
200;  WetUngborough,  361;  Wells,   70,  109,  659;  Wemb- 
don,    622;      Wentworth,    455;     West    Clitf.   .=i90;    Wert 
Drayton,   741;  West  Houghton,  795;  West  Vale,    367; 
Westminster,     119,     573,     832:      Whalley    Range,   437: 
Wluckham,    6.U:  Whitburn,  574;    Whitehall,    70,   '^01, 
422,     SSI;    Whitnash,    ill;    Whitstable,    422;    Whis- 
seudine,      803;      Wilcote,     281;     Willesborough,      367; 
Williamsburg,  353;   Winchester,   574;  Windhill,  35,  133, 
724;  Windsor,   52,  61I,   724;    Winlaton,   1  9;    Wooler, 
3ol ;    Wolverhampton,      02 ;  Woolstanton,    249;    Wor- 
cester,    201 ;      Worcestershire,     590 ;     Wrinstou,     35 ; 
Wymondham.     263;     York,    85,    133,     232      402      437 
6^1  ;  Yoxford,  042.  ' 

Churchyards,  rights  in,  225 

City  :  improvements  in  the,  256  ;  new  paving  for 

the,  312  ;  saunteiings,  647,  G76,  680 
Civil   and  Uechaiiical  Engineois'   Sucietv,    455, 

492  J.         J- 

CUsBio  ornament,  early,  600 

Cleiand  and  Mid-Calder  Kailwar,  G90 

Clerks  of  works  and  architects,  657 

Cocoa-ndt  fibre,  143 

Coignet's  hctons  agtjlo-mercs,  07 

Colonnade,  Burlington  House,  396 

Colosseum,  the,  131,  153 

Colour,  theory  of,  150 

Colouring  show  drawings,  S02,  837 

Combustion  ot  fuel,  193 

Coming  events,  sh;idows  of,  729 

Common  lodging  houses  in  Lond.OE,  355  ' 

Commons,  preservation  of,  GOO 

Compai'alivo  strength  of  wrought-iron  tubes,  S2* 

Compensation  Cases. 
BENNETT  ,>.  the  Corpor.atioa  of  Liverpool,  51  ;  Duke  of 
Buecleuch  v.  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  119  384 
369,766:  Emmanuel  Hospital  ,^  the  lletropolitauDisI 
trict  Railway,  561  ;  Great  Grimsby  Gas  Company  n.  the 
Grimsby  Corporation,  267;  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany V.  the  City  of  London  Commissioners  ot  Sewers, 
369  ;  ■Thames  Conservancy  Board  /;.  the  Victoria  Station 
and  Pimlico  Railway  Company,  404. 


Compensations,  the  new  la'/.-  on,  590 
Competitions. 

ABERGAVENNY,  599 ;  Belfast,  455 ;  Birmingham,  432  ' 
liradford,   7SS  ;    Burton  on-Treiit,  699  ;    Darlin'-ton    49 
71,  SO,  142,  108 ;  Dublin,  455  ;  Edmonton,  3^6  ;  Greenock. 
55b;    Hertford,    71,    S3,   10;j,   173     249     "S"     6"3     613- 
Homertoii,  558,  675;  Kensal  New  Town,  1.84  ;' Leavesden 
21a  ;  Lichfield,  80,  455 ;  Lincoln,  457  ;    Liverpool    142 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  39,  71;    Madeley,  142;  Man 
Chester,  120,   102,  170,  ISO,  202,  237,  254,   206,  282,  303  ■ 
Melljounie,  884;    Moretonhampstead,  044;    Newcastle 
39,3  ;  Norwich,  761 ;   Regent  s  Park,  374  ;  Rotherhithe 
i,3o;    Ryde,    378,   433,    440,    457;    Sai.dgate,    101     153 
l^eulcoates,  134  ;  St.  Pancras,  1S6  ;  Slough,  300,  432,  490 
507  :   luubridgo  Wells,  234  ;  Veutnor,  282,  803,  46S,  491  . 
Walworth  Common,  4;S,  622,   642,  516,  6?5,  691;  Wor 
eester,  1S5. 

Coneili.ition,  222 

Concrete   building,  ,34,   .'iOS,   -161,   507,  548,  564 

679,612,725,743,764,77-1,781  ,       ,       ' 

Congress  of  working  men.  International,  631 
Constructive   and    lE.siihetic    desizu.  25    78    149 

215,263,349,419,489  .'.'*». 

Contamination  of  water,  301 
Continental ;  art,  239 ;  juineis'  work,  89 
Cciiititiuous  hsanis,  41 
Contract  ugreements,  850 
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CoQtraotg,  the  principle  of,  2  tl 

Conveiit.of  St.  Margaret,  East  Grinstead,  853 

Cooperation  in  the  building  trade?,  33,  SOI 

Cooperaiive  building  societie?,  539 

Cocoer's  system  of  street  watering,  191,  21S 

Corn  warehouses  at  Liverpool  and  Birlienhead, 

33; 

Cornice,  ventilating,  805 
Cornist  churches,  G39 

CORRESPONDEXCE. 

ARCHITECTS'  charges  in  Puis,  302  ;  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, :S0;  Architectui-e,  Chapel,  109,  2112  ;  Architecture 
and  ludepealent  Dissenters,  ISO;  Art  by  the multiplica- 
tioa  table,  457  ;  Art  l  nion  of  London,  423 :  Art  workman- 
Bhip,  134  ;  Aitizans'  reports,  71  ;  Asphalte,  use  of,  43.S, 
457,  S13;  Barry-Pugin  controversy,  the,  153,130,201, 
217,  233,  250,  2tD  ;  BirmiughaDi  Spring  exhibition,  the, 
233 :  British  M  iseum,  hidden  treasures  at,  574 : 
Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  330  ;  Building 
regulations.  Liverpool  corporation,  30 ;  Building 
societies,  507,  658,  531,  607,  023,  032,  659,  674,  692,  70J ; 
Canal  Bridge,  Gloucester  Gate,  600,  670;  Cathedral 
organs,  70S,  724,  743,  763:  Caution,  a,  170;  Cellars,  the 
ventilation  of,  385 ;  Chimney  tops,  no  more,  250 ; 
Chinese  ink,  743  ;  Church  building,  modern,  659;  City 
improvements,  742 ;  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  153 ;  Colosseum, 
the,  153:  Competitions  again,  86;  Concrete  building, 
507,607,642,724,  743,  761,  781;  Concrete  stables,  642; 
Continental  joinery,  118;  Convent  of  &t.  Margaret,  East 
Grinstead,  SSi;  Cottage  hospital.  Veutnor,  2S2,  303,  458, 
491;  Cottages,  Bury,  Lancashire,  ti34  ;  Co-iicwrae  rose, 
205;  Darhngton  Workliouse  competition,  71,  SO;  Dead 
meat  market,  the,  813  ;  decorations,  Mr.  Moore's,  308, 
385,  423,  438,  457  ;  Dissenters  and  architecture,  ISO  ;  Dry 
conservancy  v.  water  drainage,  335 :  l-urhara  union 
workhouie  competition,  36;  Earth  system,  the,  "56,  272, 
302,  310,  Sly  ;  jiidmonton  vestry-hall  competition,  386  ; 
Estimates,  low,  and  how  carried  out,  180,  -34:  Exhibi- 
tion of  students',  works,  Keusiugton,  500,  52.',  542,  591; 
Fine  Art  Exhibition,  Leeds,  53  ;  Fire  at  Ber  Majesty's 
Theatre,  17  ;  Fires  in  tlieatres,  prevention  of,  71  ;  Fur- 
niture, modern,  818  ;  Gaiety  Theatre,  621;  Gray's  Inn 
square,  849 ;  Green  slates,  813 ;  Grotesques,  813,  833, 
848,  SS2;  Homerton  Asylum  competition,  575;  Honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due,  17;  House  of  Commons,  tlie 
new,  '233 ;  Independent  Dissenters  and  architecture, 
186;  Irregular  plane  figures,  818;  Islington  workhouse, 
the  new,  231;  Joinery,  continental,  118;  Kitchen  sinks, 
507  ;  Labourers'  cottages,  475,  490,  675 ;  Law  Courts,  the, 
S3;  Legal  tenders,  439;  Lincoln,  church  competition, 
457  ;  Local  boards,  848  ;  London  Orphan  Asylum  Com- 
petition, 71 :  Love  me,  love  my  dog,  403  ;  Manchester 
new  townhall,  ISO,  202,  205,  2S^,  303,.335,  353  ;  Metro- 
politan Budding  Act,  607 ;  Modern  architecture,  Mr. 
Fergufison  and,  85  ;  Modern  restoration,  490  ;  National 
competitions,  the  late,  423 ;  National  Gallery,  the  new, 
507,  522;  New  lock-up,  Moretonhampstead,  614;  no 
znore  chimney-tops,  250 ;  Organs,  lOj,  ISO,  202,  208, 
233,  249,  i05,  282,  302;  Organs  and  echoes,  743;  Organs 
on  screens,  724;  Parapets,  dangerous,  133;  Picture 
frames,  403  ;  Pillar  letter  boxes,  000;  Plumbers'  work, 
202  :  Pointed  arch,  origin  of  the,  5;2,  500  ;  Prevention  of 
fires  in  theatres,  7l  ;  Proportiona  of  stone  spandrel  steps, 
282;  Eebuilding  St.  Andrew's,  Hertford,  71,  80,62.3, 
643 ;  Right  thing  in  the  right  place,  the ;  ISO ;  Boof 
coverings,  796,  813  ;  Ryde  Church  competition,  ^39,  457  ; 
Sandgate  Town  Hall  competition,  lul,  153;  Sculcoate, 
Union  competition,  131 :  Slough  Church  Competition. 
490,  507  ;  fcmoke-])roof  architecture,  7S0 ;  Society  of 
Engineers,  833 ;  bouth  Kensington  Sketching  club 
competition,  743,  763,  780  ;  Spandrel  steps,  pi-oportions 
of  atone.  282;  Steetly  Church,  35;  Street  accidents,  380; 
Street  li- htiug,  660;  St.  Andrew's,  Montpelier,  007; 
St.  Paul's  ana  its  organ,  660,  G:5,  089,  709,724;  St. 
Swithin's  Church,  Lincoln,  Q!G ;  Students'  works,  .South 
Kensington,  506,  5:2,  512,  5yl ;  Symmetry,  Mr.  Tarver 
on,  153,  109 ;  Technical  education,  507 ;  Temperance 
hails,  623;  Terra  cotta  window,  Certoaa,  368;  Thames 
embankment,  624  ;  Theatre,  lii'e  at  Her  Majesty's,  17  ; 
Theatre,  Her  Majesty's,  804 ;  Theatres,  prevention  of 
fires  in,  71  ;  Things  worth  improving,  a  few,  133  ;  To 
what  base  uses  have  we  come !  134 ;  Utilisation  of  waste 
heat,  351.  368,  403 ;  Ventilating  cornice,  833,  804  ; 
Ventnor  Cottage  Hospital  competition,  28.^,  303,  4.j8; 
"Walks  westward,  725,  743 ;  Wail  decoration,  Leeds  Art 
Exhibition,  53;  Walton  and  West  Derby  sewerage, 
Liverpool.  559,  591,  016;  Waterproof  woodsheds,  813, 
Westminster  Abbey  and  its  Olgan,  043,  600,  675,  (.92, 
709  ;  W^estminster  Hall,  the  sides  of,  475. 

Corrosion  of  it  on  strnctures,  732 

Cost  ot  labourers'  d^vellings,  365,  G20,  675 

Cottage  :  architecture,     378 ;    at    Hollj    village, 

Highgate,  110 
Cottages:  agricnltnral  labourers,',  650 ;  detached 

labourerf,'  450,  4/5,  490 
County  Court,  Brighton,  new,  126 
Course  of  study  for  architects,  a,  516 
Coverings  for  roots,  771,  796,  813 
Cranbrook  church,  873 
Cranes  of  South wuik-street,  the,  1/8 
Credence,  carved  oak,  414 
Credit  and  Discount  Cumpany'aoflnces,  Lotlibary, 

8,  149 
Crimean  memorial  church,  Constantinople,  573 
Criticism  v.  creation,  57 
Croydon :  church,    702 ;    sanitary   condition    of, 

374;  theatre,  599 
Cupboard  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  184 
Cupolas  for  iron  foundries,  328 
Cure  for  cholera,  a,  2S0 

Curiosities  :  London,  69  ;  ShaksperiaD,  410 
Curious  monumencs  in  Bengal,  59S 
Cut  glass,  838 
Cylinders,  159 


DA'iLINGTON  Workhouse  competition.  49,71, 
86.  143,  168 

Deal?,  marks  on,  23,  57.  138 

I'ebts  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work?,  471 

Decay  of  tho  Palace  of  Westminster,  6 14 

Decorating  a  workhouse  chapel.  14 

Decoration  :  with  evergreens,  853  ;  interior,  207, 
534;  polychromatic,  89  ;  progress  in,  837 

Decorations:  new  Foreign  OlBce.  208;  paiuted,  6 

Decorative  :  material,  Rust's  patent,  583;  mosaic, 
"820,  842 

Defective  construction  of  masonry,  870 

Degeneracy  of  architecture  in  Britain,  15 

Denstone  Middle  Class  Schools,  732 

Design,  60,  75 

Dcsiirns :  Manchester  Town  Hall,  176,  317;  at 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy's  E.'chibitiou,  1  74  ; 
for  stencilling,  534 

Desk  at  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-street,  162 

Destruction  of  church  ornamejts  ia  Lincolnshire, 
772 

Detached  labourers'  cottage?,  450,  475,  490 

Details  :  carved  oak  cabinet,  736  ;  door  at  Ander- 
nach,  608  ;  General  Credit  and  Discount  Office, 
149  ;  Hereford  Cathedra',  126 

Determining  stresses  in  girders  and  roofs,  785 

Developments  of  Nonconformist  church  architec- 
ture, 495,  511,  543,  568,605,643 

Devonshire  church  towers,  108 

DL'Vvsbui-y  new  Waterworks,  652 

Didron,  the  late  M.,  31 

n-.tfi-'ulties,  an  architect's,  291 

Dir,.^ctory,  a  new  professional.  125,  429 

Dii^count  and  Cr,rdit  Company 's  offices,  8,  149 

Dishonest  students  and  teachers,  551 

Disinfectants,  394 

Disinfecting  sewage,  666 

Dispute  between  an  arcliitect  and  a  vestry,  500 

Dissenters  and  architpctuiv,  137,  186 

District  Asylum,  Rotherhithe,  658,  735 

Dobroyd  Casile,  365 

Doing  work  by  piecemeal,  681 

Domestic  architecture,  American,  93 

Door:  Andernach,  663;  fastenings,  medireval, 
723 ;  St.  C-orge's  Chapel,  Windsor,  702 ; 
Sieetly  Abbey,  S 

Drainage:  Bedford,  640;  Birmingham,  682;  v. 
consumption,  600  ;  of  the  Fens,  621 ;  the  laws 
ot;  1U9;  Sorwieh,  70;  Pad--,  622;  Scheme, 
Leeds,  151;  Tnames  V.illey.  851 

Drains  and  sewers  in  towris,  ventilation  o'',  529 

Drama,  incongruities  of  the  realistic,  616 

Draughtsmanship,  341 

Drawing,  Paiisiau  schools  cf,  C73 

Diawings:  colouring  show,  802,  S37 ;  M. 
Lameire's,  372,  391 ;  linear,  700  ;  and  photo- 
graphs, 8/4;  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  795 

Driving  iron  columns  by  the  pneumatic  process, 
125 

Diury.lano  Theatre,  226 

Di-yburgh  Aliboy  font,  824 

Dambarton  Burgh  Hill,  774 

I'urabiliiy  of  materials,  326 

Dust-bin,-,  500 

Dutch  pamtiug  at  the  Leeds  Exhibition,  497 

Duty  of  the  painter  in  relation  to  the  architect,  6 

Dwellings:  Bill,  the  artisans' ami  labourers'  344, 
366,  490;  cost  of  labourer.'.',  365,  650,  6/5  ;  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  505;  Lambeth,  673; 
legislation  upon  improveJ.  157  ;  question,  the, 
4,  366,  394 

EARTHQUAKES  and  buildings,  192 

Earth  sv.siem,  the,  238,  256,  272,  294,  302,  310, 

319,  335 
East  London,  public  health  in,  176 
Eccletiastical  :  brickwork,  ancient,  540;    build- 

ings,  style  of,  795  ;  fragment,  an  early,  150 
Ecole  Centrale  d'Architecture,  Paris,  558 
Economic  iluseam,  Twickenham,  3 
Educate  I   Educate!!     751 
Education:   architectuia',   823,   839;    art,    515; 

teciinical,  50, 209,  293,  394,  484,  499,  507,  735  ; 

874  ;  and  wealth,  540 
EB'fCt  of  shape  and  position  upon  the  strength  of 

ironwork,  74 
Etrvpt,  the  great  pyramid  o'',  507 
Elements  of  Engineering,  41,  115,  159,  309,  412 
Embankment,  the  Thames,   209,  211,  312,  353, 

370,  402,  428,  432,  551,  5S9 
Employment  ot  terra-cotta  as  abuilding  material, 

91,  99,  105 
Enamels,  &c.,  524 
Encouragement  of  the    Fine  Arts,    Societv  for, 

279,  337 
Engine  foundations,  690 
Engineering  :  elements  of,  41, 115,  159,  309,  412  ; 

failure  of  railway,  880;  iieldwork,  270 


Engineers:  recollections  of  English,  863  ;  Society 
of,  62,  405;  Society  of  Civil  and  Mechanical, 
455,  492 

England,  .acclimatisation  of  fresco-paintine  in, 
221 

English:  architects  in  I  dia.  523,  563,  857;' 
architectural  antiqnitie.=,  611  ;  architecture  anci 
nrcha3)logy,  the  historic  periods  of,  117; 
buildings  and  their  restoration,  50  ;  Engineers, 
recollections  of,  Sfi3;  Martyrs,  Preston,  Church 
of  the,  516;  Woods  at  the  Agricnltural  Show, 
511 

Ephcsus,  the  schools  of  art  at,  279 

Erections  in  deep  water,  supports  for,  468 

Estimate  :  and  price  books,  665  ;  of  progress  in 
design  and  decoration,  837 

Evergreen  decoration,  853 

Excursionists  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  25 

Exeter  and  its  neighbonrhood,  84 

Exhibitions:  Arcliitrctural,  114.  287,  311,  372, 
389,  391,  409,  427  ;  Bombay  Art,  242,  337  ;  in- 
dustrial, 376;  Leeds  Art,  355,  371,  408,  443, 
462,  497,  550,  713;  National  Portrait,  253, 
269;  Paris,  22,  25,  181,  237,  414;  Royal 
Scottish  Academy's,  174  ;  Society  of  Female 
Artists,  99 

Exmoutb,  108 

Experiments  in  purifying  sswage,  394,  474 

Exploration  of  Jerusrulem,  12  J  ;  of  Palestine,  420 

External  design,  771,  796,  813 

FAILURE  of  railway  cngineerincr,  880 

F,urford  windows,  the,  551,  579,  817 

Fashion  in  architecture,  465,  483 

Fastenings  for  door,  medieeval,  723 

Fees,  architects'.  94 

Felling  timber,  57 

Female  :  Artists,  Society  of,  99;  Sjhool  of  Art, 

806. 
Fens,  drainage  of  the,  621 
F,3ver  hospital,  Homerton,  872 
Fibre,  cocoa-nut,  143 
Field-work,  engineering,  2/0 
Finsbury  Park,  718 
Fires:  in  a  church,  177;  in  Loudon  and  Paris, 

50 
Fireplace  lintel,  707 
Fireplaces,  waste  heat  in  open,  13 
Fireproof:  construction,  176  ;  flooring,  515,  857 

slabs  for  building  purposes.  393 
Fishmarket  at  Farrin<rdou.roai!,  proposed,  779 
Fitting  up  of  metropolitan  ivoikhoupes,  455 
Five  i.rders  and  the  Three  Ord-rs,  651 
Fiats  for  the  middle  classes,  323 
Flemish  painting  at  the  Lords  Exhibition,  497 
Flooring,  fire-proof,  515,  857 
Foliage,  architectural,  597 

Fonts:  468;  Dry  burgh  Abbey,  824;  new,    274 
Foreign  Oilioe :    decorations  oi;  203 ;   the  new 

479 
Forests,  timber,  24 
Foundations  for  engines,  090 
Fountains:  Guingamp,  473 ;  Say  n,  817 
Fragment,  an  early  ecolesiasiical,  150 
Fr-eemasonry,  468;  origin  of,  651 
French  :  marbles,  673;  paintings  at  the  Leeds 

Exhibition,  463  ;  scnlptarc,   746  ;    upholstery, 

067 
Fresco-painting  in  England,  221 ;   in   Germany 

789 
Fiet-cutting  and  perforated  carving,  162 
Fuel,  combustion  of,  193 
Eurniture  :  art,  375,  869  ;  Gothic  forms  applied 

tn,    94,    2l2;    anti   interior    decoration,    207; 

modern  G;,thic,  206,  solid  oak,  263 

GAIETY  Theatre,  the,  879 

Gale  in  February,  the,  116 

G,.lleries  and  museums,  public,  467 

Gardens,  539 

Gas  :  and  air  washer.  Reid's  revolving,  33 ;  in  the 

metropolis,  773  ;  and  water  works,  assesamenb 

of,  15  ;  works,  inodern,  761 
General  Builders'  Association,  735 
Geometrically  determining  stresses   ia  girders, 

785 
German:  fr'esco-painting,  789;  piiutings   at  the 

Leeds  Exhibition,  497 
Giants'  Staircase,  Venije,  294 
Gibbs'  registered  fireplace  lintel,  707 
Girders,  stresses  in,  785 
Gladstone,  Mr,   and  the  stonemason?,  360:    on 

trades'  unions,  124 
Glassow  :  city  imnrovement  scheme,  200  ;  gossip 

from,  91,  160,  27-2,  289,  358,  014,717;  sewage, 

590  ;  sewerage,  871 
Glass-painting,  174,  513 
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Gossip  from  Glasgow,  91,  IGO,  272,  2S9,  35S,  fil4, 
717 
.    Gothic  :  forms  applied  to  fariiiiure,  94,  2t2  ;  fui- 

uicurt^,  iiioderu,  20u 
.    Grand  etyle,  the,  800 

Gratiiie :  arch  at  Temple  Stairf,  5S9;  arcbitcc- 
:"•     tare,  731;  artificial,  413 

■  GrotesqUBK,  231,  71S,  813,  833,  S4S 
'    Growth  of  Liverpool,  Sou,  415 

Ganrdians'  ideas  ofarcLitects'  remuneration,  GOO, 
607 
,   GaitiJhitll  improvcm>?nt3,  the,  449,  -134 
GuilUumo,  the  laio  Genrire,  14U 
Uuiugauip,  fuuuiuiii  at,  473 

■  HADDaN  IIjII,  70 

Uardware,  builders'  and  general,  G14 

Hawkalej '8  patent  steps,  242 

Health,  7Uu  :  in  K.1SI  Londuii,  170;  legislation 

and  ihu  publir,  384 
Heat  in  open  firopluce.%  waste,  13 
Hereford  Catlicdrat,  dctniU  front,  120 

■  Hertford,  St.  Audro.i's,  71,  SJ.  1U3, 173,219,252, 
,       023,  013 

,  High  art:  and  the  Academy,  549;  and  low  art 
acti  I',  595;  v.  low  nrf,  581 
Hints  on  housuliuld  taste,  811,  SIS 
Historic  periods  of  Knglisu  architecture,  1 1 7 
I  'Huffuiuii'i  patent  brick  kilii,  420,  039 
Holy  :  City,  exploration  of,  123  ;  Sepulclirc.  the, 

879 
Hollow  :  bnil'^iiiig  blccki,  447 ;  system  of  coucreto 

building-,  579 
Hoaierlun  t'evur  and  Small-pcX  Hospitale. 872 
Honolulu  Cathedral,  242 
Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,  2 
Hospitals,    2o9  ;    and    their   ooiisiructioii,    819; 
do3i;{ii  lor  a  lyin^'-in,  271 5  Uomtrtoii  lover  ami 
small- poi,  ^72  ;  St.  Tlioina^i's,  327 
Uot  water  lur  warming  buildiugf,  090 
Hotel  UiCD,  Paris,  774 
House-builuia^',  sciei.tific,  841 
Household  tastf,  hints  on,  bll,  818 
Hou::es:  Kouian,  125;  ruuuiujj  u;'.  101 


buiWers"  chargsa,  (<|)  SM;  Builder's  Practiral  Director, 
(m)  (i7(i.  (a)  (JJl:  B.uldii.g  Act,  the,  (q)  170  (11)  2(J;J ; 
liuildiug  chiraiiuys,  (q)  2SJ,  (a)  SOI.  320:  buddiug mate- 
rials of  ^e»■  Zealaud.  (q)  101,  (a)  118,  i:il.  .87,  3S6; 
tiuilduiif  siirv..vois'  i'hars«».  (q)  781:  bulgiug  wall,  (q) 
250,  (a)  283,  'MJ;  buruiiig  clay,  (q)  303. 
C.VE.N'  stone,  ((|)  IS,  (,i)  101:  calculation  of  prime  cost, 
(q)  7a(>,  (ji)  Sit,  BJl,  Sia;  calculatinu  of  a  triangle,  (q) 
oCO,  (a)  .57.5;  cust-iioii  pillai-s,  (q)  5-3,  (;i)  513;  ceiuuia 
for  aqiiariimis.  (q)  ll,S,  (a.)  131;  Cfmeiit  for  broken 
leather  machine  belts atjd  straps,  (q)  4/)3.  (a)  121 :  cement 
for  gas  and  water  pipes,  (q)  OOS,  fa)  *125;  cement  aiirl 
gravel,  (q)  101,  (a)  US;  cement  receipt  wanted,,  (q) 
7%;  centie  of  gravity',  (ij)  as.  Sll,  (a)  507,  543.  Sli,".; 
centre  of  gravitj  of  iircli,  (q)  575,  (.1)  OOS  ;  cvutrifiigal 
force,  (11)  711,  (a)  797;  ebaiige  ringing,  (ij)  2(i«,  (a) 
.303;  charcoal  on  lead,  (q)  681,  (»)  570;  charge  for  street 
paving  in  London,  (li)  81-1;  cliaiging  for  in.iteii.as,  (q) 
SS2;  clieiipest  roof  for  building  ((j)  SIO;  cliimuey  pois. 
(q)  810,  (;0  SiJ:  chiinueys,  (rj)  790 ; chipping  chisels,  (q) 
C2t;  cbnrcli  aicbitectulc,  (q)  33(1;  circular  gas  tank, 
('0  781,  (a)  797;  cistern  linings,  (q)885;  cisterns,  (ci) 
i523,  (:i)  581 ;  clay  nails,  (q)  523,  (a)  514;  cleansing  old 
stonework,  (11)  330,  (a)  .352;  clearing  awiiy  snow,  (q)  J51; 
Clipsh:im  slone,  (q)l)03;  coloniiug  a  black  board,  (q) 
533;  coloaring  bricks,  (q)  670,  (a)  694,  710;  colouring 
diawings,  (q)  725;  colouring  perspectives,  (q)  352; 
colouung  pl;ister,  ([j)  310:  competitions  of  drawings 
fiom  existing  bnildiugs.  ((j)  203,  (a)  231;  complete  set  of 
)Uiii,Bi.\-.i  ^^iw.s,  (q)592;  compo  ornaments,  (q)  2fiG,  (:i) 
303;  composition  lor  floors,  (q)  IS:  co'inposition  letteis 
on  stone,  (q)  833,  (.i)  SOU;  composition  ornaments  for 
picture  fnrines,  (q)  72,  (:i)  87,  102;  concrete,  (q)  72; 
concrete  buildings,  (.|)  7J.I;  constant  for  measuring 
stieiigtli  of  girders,  (q)  303,  (a)  352,  construction  of 
aicbes.  (,|)  603,  (a)  711;  ixiustruction  of  flues,  ((0  423; 
contents  of  cisterns,  (j)  -158.  Sll,  (a)  475.  191.  001,  070; 
contents  of  spbeies,  (i|)  710.  (:i;  726,  71.5;  con'ours  of 
moiildUigs,  (q)  151;  copying  plans,  (q)  811,  (a)  803,  cor- 
rosion of  lead  pipes.  (c|)  330.  (a)  352 ;  cost  of  graving 
dock,  (q)  218;  cracked  boiler,  (ii)  18,  (a)  101;  crajoii 
drawings,  (q)  118.  (.,)  134,601;  creosoting.  ((i)  104,  00 
ciushiug  weights  of  dl.ain-pipos,  ((|)  810;  cottage 
(l)  403,  (a)   -121;    couuiy  surveyors,  (q)  093,  (j) 


218: 

walls, 

710. 


•  ICEHOUSES,  857 
Ignorance  ot style,  157 
Imitation  in  style,  795 
lDcou;^ruitiea  of  realism  in  tho  drama,  010 
Independent  Uisientcra   and    architectuie,  137, 

,18iJ 
lodii:  architrctnrnl  relies  o'",  328,  331  ;  Eoglisli 

architects  in,  528,  563, 837  ;  irrigation  in,"i92  ; 

mill  at  Darwin,  8U6 
Indian :  art,  worka  of,  388 ;  sepulchral  remains, 

615 
Inanstiiil:  e-icliibitions,  376;   museum   and   free 

library  lor  Loud  on,  404  ;  part[le^ship^,  312 
Infirmary,  the  new  Leeds,  355 
Institute:  of  American  Arcbitcclp,  251,  291;  of 

British  Archi.ecip,  lioyal,  32,  59,  88,   93,  119 

121),  123,  108,247,  294,  299,  3U0,  42i,  4i0,  450, 

4/0,  513,  545,  717,  729,  749,734,  787,  820,  842, 

872 
Institution  :    of  Civil  Eigineers,  43,  34,  109,  125, 

257,  208,  292,  320,  353,  -477,  830  ;  of  burveyori-, 

413,  414,  874 
Instruction,  public  art,  029 
lustrumeni,  new  surveying,  210 

Intercosmiunicatios — 

Injloxed  to  number  of  page.    Tho  Bgurca  following  tho 
letter   "(4  '  refer  to  '•  rjueatious,"  and  those  roUowin- 
;  A    to  '"answers." 

ADDRESS  wanud,  (q)  Gil,  (a)  GU;  agreemonls,  (q)  218- 
(a)  '£H;  algebia  and  algcbiaieal  works,  (q)  093  (a)  711  •' 
ancient  light-,  (.,)  7GI  (a)  814;  aueient.  writing  mate' 
nal»,  (q)  741,  (aj  796;  auis  in  bouses,  (.1)  67G  (a) 
BO);  «ppraiiKr'»  lic,-i,ce,  (q)  187,  2.8,  7U,  (a)  782,  VoV- 
arched  principal  rafters,  (q)  203,  (a)  250;  arches,  (q) 
fS-i,  (a)  2ol  ;  nrcliltcct,  iiu,  (q)  72;  Arcbite;t»'  liencvo. 
lent  tk«ioty,  (il)121:  AiehiUctural  K.xhibition,  (,,)  000- 
arc.  of  •lin-.m.t  laihi,  (.1)  139,  191,  (a)  158,  508:  u.ca  of 
a  field,  (.|)  608,  GM,  (a)  625.  Wl,  670,  U93,  710  7'5- 
arMortrmiigle,i,  (,|)711,(a)  70.5.  7S2;  areas  of  circles  (,,) 
819,  (a)»6«;  art  student),  at  .'iouth  Keiiaington  {,,)  ji!'i 
(a)  .501;  artesian  wells,  (q)  26G;  artist  feout,  the  (iii 
561;  a-hpin,  (.1)   53.    (a)    102.  asphidte  and  gr.ivel   (.,) 

,  lis.  (a>  175;  iisphalte  lavcmeut,  (a;  18:  auto.pl.mo. 
graph,  the,  (q)  231;   aivard  and  awacrl  maps,  (q)  368. 

BACK  nnm'erv,  (q)  811;  iMikcrs'  oveo.s,  (q)  710  (a)  705- 
Baltic  timlier,  (.,)  52.).  (a)  5U;  bark  of  timber.'  (,,)  7ll' 
(a)  705;  batter  of  walls,  (q)  781,  (a)  814;  Rirh  stone 
dust,  (r|)  1,1,  l,,UI,s  on  the  nemo,  (t|)  060,  (a)  077.  bead 
and  Ibi.li  naming,  Oi)  ISO,  (,.)203,  231:  black  stain  (u) 
1,0;  black  vaint.,n  r..r  ironwork,  (q)  .5(!0,  (a)  575  ;  Board 

,.of  Woiksand  NuiMUces,  (q)865,  (a)  881;  l*.is  Uiirci  (ol 
660:  Udtcl  girder.  (,,)  .1,58,  (a)  475,  191,  02.3;  book  of 
de-signsf..rcaivii.g.<    (.,)  218,  (..)231;  book.,  (q)  72,5,  (a) 

'   781;  l«.nu;,-  glr-^s  (q)  134.  (a)  218;   breaking  weight  of 

.  box  girder.,  (q)  439,  (a)    -175;  brick  and  pipe  sewers   in 

land,  (cOSSi;  l/riekniakiiig  by  machinery,  (q)  lOi   52j. 

brickouik,    (q)    561,   (a)  576;     brown    ink,    (q) '893  •' 


f?,^ >"'"'''  (l)  ■'3"'  (•')  352:  damp  safe,  .%(.,)  206, 
(a;_8„,  319;  damp-proof  biick  W:dl,  (q)  ,882;  dainp-pioof 
lloonng,  (.|)at9.  (a)  883;  deadening  ringing  of  an  anvil, 
W  2o0,  (a)  28  J ;  deadening  sound,  (q)  250,  (a)  2S3 ; 
deals  and  battens,  (q)  814,  (a)  n&i ;  deeaved  stone,  (q) 
-18,  (a)  250;  Dennetts  tire|il oof  construction,  (q)  oU3, 
(a)  32U;  del  rick  crane,  (q)  Sb3;  diflereutials.  (q)  368; 
uilapidations,  (q)2l8;  diminutive  ecclesiastical  edifices, 
(q)  .iW:  discoloration  of  stone,  (q)  76,3,  {.i)  814;  dolo- 
niite,  (q)  380,  (a)  4<H;  door-jambs,  (i|)  138,  (a)  -WS; 
H™°'«  S'^J'IS.  (<l)  741:  dr.iiQ  traps,  (q)  303,  (a)  320. 
o3b.3o2:  drawing  ink,  (q)  234;  (a)  200;  drawing  school, 
(q)  283,  (a)  320 :  oiy  rot,  (f\)  .175,  (a)  -lOl ;  duraljUity  of 
slates,  (,)  021,  (a)  7  0.  ^  •   \'  ' 

EARLY  English  Et.vle,  {.,)  187:  eaves' rights,  (.|)882:  eg:»- 
shaped  sewcK.  (q)  15-1,  („)  230;  elastic  moulds,  (ii)  lol ; 
emigration,  (q)  803  ;  engiue  foundations,  (q)8S2  ;  eiita-es 
ot  columns,  (q)  332,  (aJ  309:  epicycloidal  curve,  (q)  093, 
(a)  710;  epnilL-ing  an  irregular  curve,  (q)  OOil,  (a)  677; 
estimates  of  corresponding  amounts,  bi)  83:);  etcliing 
ground,  (q)  .175,  (a)  jyi  ;  etching  on  ivory,  (q)  001,  (a) 
66, ;  expansion  of  rails,  (q)  308,  (a)  -121;  extra  woik,  (q) 
,10,  (a)  715;  eyesight,  (q)  234,  (a)  206. 

F.\CTORYeliiraney  flues,  (q>  693,  (a)  710,  741,  703;  fslling 
bodies,  (q)  781,  (a)  707;  family  vaults,  (q)  .883:  tasteuing 
zinc  roohiig.  ((i;  473.  Oi)  192;  filtering,  (q)  170,  (a)  203 ; 
filtering  water,  (q)  693.  (a)  710:  fishponds,  (q)  575,  (a) 
,  vo.-  ■„'"*"'^'  "  ''^^'^""y,  (q)S65;  li.xing  circular  saws. 
(q;80o,  bxtorcs,  ((|)  170:  fl.it  soffit  flushing,  (ci)  250.  (a) 
200.283;  flexible  ivory,  (q)  154,  (a)  170;  flint  walls,  (q) 
.loL;  floatmg  bricks,  (q)  72:  flow  of  water,  ((l)  368,  (a) 
4-1;   iioiv  of  w.itei    in  pipes,  (a)  18,  86,  260;    Hushing 


,  ,     .    -    ldpe.s,  (a)  18,  86,  260;   Hushing 

l?""^";  'l™"-'.  ('!)  476,  (a)  607,  543 ;  form  of  girders,  (q) 
■      (a)  :)86:  freestone  cbiinneypieces,  (q)  151:   frcezii 


308, 


mixtures,  (<])608,  (a)  611:  Freneb  iron  shutters  (q)  218° 
fre.-c;).  (qj  138 ;  fresco  piaster,  (q)  700 ;  friction,  (ii)  814, 
(a)81o;  liiiidsoftiadefocieties,  (q)711. 

CVS-making.  (q) 283;  gas  table  stoves,  (<])  158 ;  gelatine,  (<i) 
IM:  poologiciil  survey  of  England,  (q)  139.  (a)  475; 
geometrical  elevation  of  moulued  chamfers,  (q)  203  (a) 
218;  geometrical  tracery,  (q)  725:  George  I'ield  on 
chromatics.  (cO  :i6S:   gilding,  (q)  266,  (a)  303;  gildin; 


wood  (q)  883  :  glazed  bricks,  (,,)  833  ;  glue,  (q)  352.  8S2 : 
gol,  hicquei%  (<|)  80  ;  gold  lettering  on  miublcs,  (q)  336 
a)3o2;  go..d  Gothic,  ((,)  18,  (a)  63;  good  and  sufficient 


guineas    (ii)  7sT,   (a)  865,  8S3;    GwTlTrEncyclop^.edia'of 
(a)G21    "''°'  ^'^  '^'"^''  SJ""""^""  arraugemeuts,  (ii)  592, 

ll.U.F.timl,ered  erection,  (q)  218  ;  hand-railing,  staircases, 
ic,  (.,)000  (a)  6,7:  hanging  p:iper,  (q|  3G8 ;  hard  trans. 
f.,''1:",V''!'V'"'',;<'l '*'*r' ''^'■''■''•M'«l :  hedges  ami  ditches. 


(q  i  810,  (:i)  8S3 :  high-pitched  roof  truss,  Oi)  592"  (a)"o21  ■ 
h'"".';;,'","^'<».('l'l'S.  O')203;  hollow  walls,  (q  5(il  (:l 
0,6.  oJ..;  horological,  (q)  18;  horse  power  for  "general 
joiner,  (q)  60S ;  house  cisterns,  (q)  849,  (.a\  883  ;  how  to 
W '■(ario''  ^'^""'^  "''"'■''  (1'  ^^i  hydrauliocemeut,  (,,) 

ICEUOUSE,S  (,i)  13;  illegible  inscriptions  on  silver  coins 
'XI  ,■  '"■'  '■''•  '7":  imibitiou  tortoise-shell,  (01  (!i;o  (:0 
.,7:  Indian  ink  (q)  811,819,  (a)S05.833;  Indian  rubber 
i.ai    ,   ,  c'-'^  ","'  '?•"■"'.  ''1^  '•"'S   (")  -103;  inclined  wards,  .q) 


GliO,  (a)  077;  Institution   of  Surveyors,  (q)  4  3    421' 60 
•4,9;  irou  gir  er,  (q)  GU,  (a)  076:  iron  in   iron  ore,  (u)  592 

-u  M,'V„ToI1'"'""'  ''"'"•■■  ('')^=''  (»'  ";  iron  piiies,  (q 
,4.4,  (a)  ,90,  814;  iron  semi-circularroofs,  (q)  475,  (a)49 
607:  iron  and  wood  girders,  (q)  319,   (a)   332;  ,  ou  and 
Wood  roofs,  (q)  (iOO,  (a)  693. 

.IOISTI\G  stoneware  pijies,  (q)  ,S6G;  jointing  stonework, 
,  t'lj  01 1.  ' 

''il^'m'^'"i;"^"^' ,'">.,■',"*•('"  -l'^'  Kt'^reepine,    (q)  124 
(a)  .191 ;  keeping  builders'  accounts,  (q)  882. 

HP.'i^F'^V'^'}A'OP»-  ("■  218;  lacquering  »h 


W.  9-n    1      iV  >'!,' -v".  1^'   ■"":  laoqiiering  silver,  (ql  2 
(aj  2o0;  landloids'taxaiidsewors'.rate,  (q)  GO  1,  (a)  01 


(qi  21, s, 

■  093  ; 


land  surveyors'  charges,  (q)  764,  (a)  797;  latest  prices  rf 
ma'erials,  (q)  796,  (a)  813  ;  law  of  buildi.ig  sites,  (q)  8CJ ; 
1  lying  rails.  (c|)811,  (a)  830;  laying  wrougbt-irou  joiits, 
(u)  725,  (a)  74o  ;  lead  and  iron  pumps,  (q)  811;  legislation 
.and  public  health.  (,)386;  letters  p,atent,  ((^  693.;  lime 
measure,  (q)  811;  limestone  and  eaithenware  pipe  siwers 
(ij)  386;  limits  of  deviation,  Oi)  710,  (a)  720,  745 :  liuine 
reservoirs,  (q)  041,  (a)  676;  linoeeil  oilaud  turpenllne,  (qj 
7^,  (a)  87 ;  liquid  Blue,  (q)  725,  (a)  715,  763 ;  liquid  Indian 
ink,  (q)  741,  (a)  796;  lizard  and  frog,  (q)  01, '(a)  118: 
load  on  cast-iron  skew-back  girder,  (q)  692,  (a)o26,  693; 
local  boards,  (q)  814;  London  Ar-chiteotural  Association, 
<q)  59J. 

MACniXE  work,  (q)  764,  fa)  782;  magic  nurehers,  the,  (q) 
OOf):  magnetism,  (q)  592,  (a)  034;  making  bue  bricks,  (qi 
523;  making  bricks  watertight,  (q)  814,  (;v  861; ;  making 
a  pond,  (qj  423,  (a)  438;  management  «f  hip,  (q)  368; 
marble  stains,  (q)  53;  Martin's  cement,  (q)  863;  mastic 
cement,  (q)  507;  mathematical  queries  (q)  507,  (a)  623: 
M:iy  3  system  of  concrete  blocks,  (lySiO:  meaning  of 
being  "articled,"  (q)  218;  measurement  ot  brickwork, 
(if)  781,  (a)  797 ;  measiu-ement  of  heishts,  (q)  676,  (a)  693  ; 
measuring  artifn-ers'  work,  (11)  660,  (a)  693  ;  measuring  a 
dome,  (q)266,  (a)  283;  measuring  g.irden  walls,  (cO  581,  (a) 
692  ;  measuring  old  buildings,  (q)  234,  (a)  261 ;  measuring 
proportions,  (q)  218,  (a)  260;  meitsuriug  work,  (q)  218; 
meerschaum,  (q)  714;  method  of  calculating,  (cj)  644; 
mildew  in  rooms,  (q)  18,  (a)  53;  mixed  cement,  (([)  250, 
(a)  283,  303;  modelling  in  clay,  ci)  575;  moist  water- 
colours  (q)458,  OOS,  (a)i9I,  611:  milk  of  wax  varnish,  (q) 
10',  (a)  118;  mortar  from  old  material,  (q)  200,  (a)  283, 
303 :  moulds  in  gelatine,  (q)  330 ;  mounting  drawings,  (q) 
218;;  mounting  drasvings  on  cloth,  (q)  234,  (a)  266;  mul- 
berry wood,  (q)  250,  (a)  283. 

XATIOX.\L  art  training  schools,  (q)  561 :  new  cement,  (q> 
2s3  :  new  college  at  Bedford,  {(j)  832 ;  new  system  of  gas- 
lighting  in  P;iris,  87;  Norman  Shaw's  views  and  details, 
((L)  500;  Norwegian  cooking  stoves,  (cO  386,  (a)  404. 

OULIQUE  arch,  (q)  044;  organ-building,  (q)  S03;  orna- 
mental water,  (q)  623,  (a  613;  ornamentation  of  iron, (q) 
781;  overlooked  exhibition,  an,  (qj  54:!,  (a)  661. 

PAINTING  copper  gutters  and  roofs,  (q)  601,  (.a)  S76; 
painting  on  window  glass,  (q)  206,  (aJ  303 :  painting 
woodwork  white,  (q)  473;  painting  zinc,  (q)  849,  (a)  883;. 
priperh angers'  work  (qi  523,  (a)  543;  paperhangings,  (q) 
283.  (a)  Sfll:  parallel  ruler,  (a)  368,  386,  41)4,  424;  party- 
Widls,  (q)  380,  673,  024,  (a)  424,  008,  641;  party  walls  and. 
party  ence  walls,  (q)  710,  (a)  720 :  patents  for  iuventions, 
(q)  710,  (a)  713:  paving  and  road-mending,  (q)  676,  (a) 
710 ;  paving  streets,  (q)  863.  (a)  883 :  paving  tiles,  (q)  170 ;. 
payment  for  measured  work  (q)  218;  payment  of  salary, 
iq)  692.  (a)  726;  perspective,  {qj  187,  725;  photographs, 
(qj  203,  (a)  218;  plan -drawing  and  architecture,  (q)  608, 
(aj  625,  614:  plans  the  property  of  architects,  (q)-218; 
plastering,  (q)  523 ;  plastering  walls,  (q)  403,  (a)  424; 
jlatinuni  discs,  (q)  234,  (a)  266;  polished  granite,  (q)  362 
111)  369;  polished  marble  and  granite,  (q)  093  ;  polishing 
alabaster,  (q)  814;  polishing  and  cleaning  marble,  (q> 
lis,  (a)  131,  Portland  cement  for  fireprooflloor,  (q)S24; 
posilion  of  the  fon";  in  a  church,  (q)  IS ;  "  Practical 
lluilder  "  and  treatise  ou  circles  and  ramps,  (([)  218,  (a) 
234:  piactice  of  the  profession,  (q)  833;  preserving  timber- 
(q)  392,  (a)  024:  pressure  upon  valves,  (q)  710,  (a)  745,. 
70j;  pressure  of  water,  (q)  693,  (a)  710  ;  preventing  noise 
in  workuig  a  box  lift,  (q)  513  ;  prime  numbers,  (ti)  676, 
(a)  710;  Prince  Consort  Memorial  Fund,  (q)  513;  prize 
cottage  designs,  (q)  865;  prizes  for  young  architecta, 
(q)  575;  projection  of  shadow,  (q)  660,  (a)  693;  public 
water-closets,  (q)  561;  puddling aiches.  (q)  592,  (a)  608; 
Piigiu  travelling  studentship,  (q)  73;  pupils'  articles,  (q| 
96. 

QUALIFICATIONS  for  district  surveyors,  (q)  218 ;  quanti- 
ties, (q)  154,50  ,  fa)  203,  543;  tplantities  and  prices  of 
timber,  (q)  211,  (a)  266,  283 ;  quautity  surveyor'  liability, 
(q)  80,  (a)  118;  queries,  (q)  439,  (a)  475;  question  for 
schoolboys,  a,  (q)  833;  question  in  stat'cs,  (q)  796,  (a) 
815,  834. 

RAILWAY  carriages,  (q)  693,  (a)  726;  ramping  twist,  (q). 
330,  (a)  368;  ramping  twist  and  joiuts  in  stone  coping, 
((])  403,  (a)  439;  rectilineal  metid  neams.  (ci)  507,  (ay 
513;  red  pine  girder,  (q)  72,  (a)  87,  102;  regulating 
time-pieces,  (q)  725,  (a)  781 :  removing  limewash  from 
brickwork,  (q)  543,  (a)  675;  removing  material,  (Cj)  118, 
(a)  203;  removing  oil  paint  from  stone,  (q)  491,  (a) 
5(18;  removing  old  stain  and  varnish  fiom  framework, 
(q)  507,  (a)  513  ;  removing  whitewash,  (q)  796  :  reservoir 
bottoms,  (q)  101,  (a)  170:  resilvering,  (q)  670,  (.a)  710; 
lesistance  o^"  stone  to  frost,  (q)  424;  (a)  439;  resolution 
offerees,  (q).725,  (a)  745;  responsibility  of  an  architect, 
(.j)  283,  (a)  320:  restoring  oil  paintings,  (q)S82;  retain, 
iiig  walla,  (q)  500,  608,  725,  (a)  593,  076,  765,  814,  833, 
883;  Reynolds's  "  Laughing  Girl,"  (q)  386;  rise  of  an 
arch,  (q)  710,  (a)  726,  745 :  Romanesque  architecture, 
(q)266;  roof  coustrucliou,  (ij)  53,  781.  814,  (a)  118,  797, 
a'S'.i,  830.  f65;  root"  of  Norway  and  Christiana  spruce,  (q) 
643,  (a)  561:  roofage  water,  (q)  154,  (a)  .70;  roofs,  (ciy 
819;  roofs  for  workshops  and  sheds,  (a)  63;  Royal 
Academy,  (ci)  303,  (.a)  320  ;  royal  arms,  (ti)  63,  (a)  72 : 
rubbing  monument.al  brasses,  (q)  475,  (a)  492 ;  Russian 
mosaic  work,  (q)  561,  (a)  576;  rust  ou  steel,  Ui)  266,  (a) 
303.  1 

SCARPING  timber,  (q)  368,  883,  (a)  424;  scene-painting, 
(tf)  134;  school  of  design,  (q);^52;  Science  and  ArtjDe- 
partment,  (q)  336;  sea  walls,  (q)  234,  883,  (a)  251,  283: 
section   of  roads,    (q)  218,    (a)   330;    sections,    (q)  t82; 

.  b'elf-acring  ash-closets,  (q)  319,  (a)  336  :  Bemi-circular 
irou  roof,  (q)  439,  (a)  4.58,  475;  setting  out  a  curve,  (q) 
741,  (a)  766;  shape  of  abutment  stones,  (o)  218,  (a)  234, 
250;  shape  of  chimneys,  (r;)  781,  (ii)  834;  shoring-up 
houses,  (q)  643,  (a)  501 :  size  of  bolts,  (t^  741,  (a)  797; 
size  of  gilders,  (,)  725,  (a)  745;  skowfacing  to  arches,  (q) 
on.  (a)  676;  smoky  chimneys,  (q)  72,  170,  187,  (a)  203 ; 
solidifying  marble,  (c0  882;  span  roofs,  (q)491,  (a)  623  ; 
specks  on  drawing  paper,  (q)  330,  (a)  386;  spirit  level, 
(q)43ll,  (a)  475;  st:iining  brick,  (q)458;  staining  wood, 
(q)  473,  (a)  492:  staircase  light,  (.,)7G1:  stamped  specifi- 
c..tions,  (q)  231),  (:i)  283,  303 :  standaid  chains,  (q)  543, 
(.a)  501 ;  Stationers'  Hall,  (<{)  093 ;  Bt.atues  netr  the 
I'oreign  OHico,  (.,)  458;  steam  power  for  sawmill,  (q) 
592,  (a)  624;  slearine,  (c,)  883:  steel-making.  ((])  060, 
(a)  693 ;  steel  tools,  (t;)  4'i3,  (h)  .12 1 ;  stifl'ne^s  of  beams,  i 
(.|)  741,  (a)  790,  814;  stock  bricks,  (q)  164,  (a)  203  ;  stone, 
carving,  (,,)  218;  stone  pipes  and  frost,  (q)  303,  (a)  362; 
stram  on  wrought-iroa  trtiss,  (q)  676,  (a)  710,  741,  765; 
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fitrains  upon  cautilevers,  (t.)  692,  (a)  710;  street  lamps, 
'  (q)  101:  strength  of  beam  and  cliain,  (q)  819;  strength 
of  brieks,  (q)  515,  (a)  60S  ;  strength  of  cast-irou  bars, 
(q)  693,  (a)  710;  strength  of  cylimlers,  (.|)  -158,  (a)  507; 
strength  of  iron  ojliudera,  (q)83i;  strength  of  joints, 
^  (q)  811,  (a)  850;  strength  of  ropes,  (.|)  Gil,  (a)  661; 
strength  of  walls,  (q)  761,  (a)  8M,  8:!:!.  849;  strength  of 
wrought-iion  girders,  (q)  203,  (a)  250;  strongest  beam 
that  can  be  made  out  of  a  log,  (tj)  81 1,  (a)  850,  865 ; 
strongest  bricks,  the,  (ii)  660,  (a)  093;  St.  Martin's 
'  School  of  Art,  (.,)  661 ;  St.  Petersburg  staudaiil  deals, 
(q)  560,  (a)  575,  008;  students'  guide,  (q)  592,  (a) 
821;  superficial  meaanrement,  (q)  819,  (a)  683;  support 
for  flooring,  (q)  725,  (a)  781;  supporting  a  beam,  (q) 
266,  (a)  283,  303,  320 ;   Silvester  stoves,  (q)  8 19. 

TAKING  out  qu;intitio3,  (q)  319,  (a)  336;  tapering  roof, 
((l)  139,  (a)  158,  491 ;  technical  education  committees,  (q) 
'  "  507i:  telegniph  posts,  (q)  386,  (a)  -101 ;  telescope  glasses, 
(q)  6! 8,  (a)  614;  tendering  for  old  leiid,  (q)  231,  (a)  266; 
test  for  Portland  cement,  (ri)  819,  (il)  866,  883 ;  testing 
iron  girders,  (q)  093,  (a)  710  ;  theodolite,  (q)  319,  (a)  352; 
theory  of  pumps,  ((j  352,  (a)  369;  thieves'  vinegar,  (ii) 
811,  (a)  849;  timber  roof,  (ci)  676,  (.a)  710;  tools  fol-Tvood 
carving,  (q)  711,  (a)  766;  Torrens'  Bill,  (lOSSG;  town- 
halls,  (CL)  661.  (:i)  ^'i'^;  transverse  strain,  how  to  ascer- 
tam,  (q)  72,  (a)  118  ;  triangles,  (q)  7%,  (a)  815,  831,  865, 
SS3 ;  truss,  (ci)  592,'  (a)  621,  OH ;  tube  wells,  ((i)  368 ; 
Tudor  architecti:re,  (q)  523,  (a)  513;  Tuubridgo  Wella 
infirmary  competition,  (ii)  231;  twisted  wall,  ((i)  330,  (a) 
369, 

UNDERGROUND  tank,  (q)  53;  uuianaramalle  d.al  fii- 
tnres  (q)  491,  (i.)  623. 

VARNISH  for  pipes,  (.|)  72;  velocipede,  (q)  811 ;  ventilat- 
ina  timber,  (q)  lis,  (aj  134  :  ventilation  stt.ve  and  lamp, 
(q)674;  VenLuor  Hospital  competition,  (q.)  453,  (a)  491; 
voluntary  arcbiiectural  examination,  87. 

WALL  building,  (q)  592.  (<)  024;  wall  finish  for  Emckine- 
room,  (q)  624,  (j)  670;  wals  of  luildinfs,  (q)  710,  (a) 
726;  War  Deparlmtnt,  Clerk  of  Wocks,  (it)  781,  (i)  797; 
wash  to  confine  sanditooe,  (q)  744.  (a)  797;  wasbing 
plaster  of  Paiis  castings  (q)507  ;  water  (q)1.54,  (a)  187  ; 
water-closets,  (q)  67G ;  wator  colour,  (qi  523,  fa)  661  ; 
water  colours  (qj  710;  wafer  sunplv,  (q)  725,  (a)  765,781; 
water  waste  picventors,  (-])  380,  (a)  404;  water  works 
-and  rfsartoirs.  (q)  218,  (ii)  250;  waterini-  of  rivers,  (q) 
711,  (a)  765;  Wateipruof  woodshed,  (q)  765,  (a)  782; 
water-tight  j  lints,  (q)  501  (a)  576  ;  weather,  the,  and 
coal  (q)  507,  (a)  523 ;  wegbt  ot  cement  concrete  (q)  849, 
(a)  866  ;  weight  ot  falling  todi.-  (q)  266  ;  weight  of  flat 
and  round  wiouyht  iron  '  ars  (tj)  660,  (.)  575  ;  weieht  of 
ice  (q)  (8491, (a)  886;  we  <;hiof  natei  (q)2S3;  well-ligging 
(q)  439,  (a)  458,  475,  491  ;  wheel  and  chain  pomps  (q)  693  ; 
Whitwor.b  scholarships,  the  tql  403  (a)  439  ;  widening 
and  deepeuin-,'  a  stream  (q)  439,  (  )  475;  window  sashes, 
(q)  501,  (a)  67o  ;  wootjta  pillar»,  (q)  50O;  ( i)  575  ;  work- 
,  ,  ing  lints  ot  a  niche,  (q)  403,  ta)  424  ;  Worltmen's  Inter- 
national Exhibitions,  1869,  (<i)  491,  (a)  508;  woiks  on 
painting,  gr.iiniii^'.  &c.,  (q)  060;  wiought-iron  plate 
girder,  (q)  ;jl9  (.r)  336  ;  wrought-iron  roofs  lor  workshops, 
(q)  IS,  (dj  26S,  283. 

ZINC,  (q)  80.  (a)  118 ;  zincing  iron,  (q)  30. 


International  working  men's  congress,  031 
Intimidation  trial  at  Leeds,  56G 
Invention,  remarkable  mechanical,  IGl 
Irish  :  Academy,  Kojal,  490  ;  peasantry,  dwell- 
ings of  the,  505 
Iron  ;   beams  and  joists,  roUei],  389  ;  foundries, 
cupolas  lor,  328  ;  oinamentition  of,    7;i3,  781  ; 
peculiar  properties  of,  1-12;  stove?,  210  ;  struc- 
tures, corrosion  nl,  732  ;atid  .wood,  -112 
Ironwork,  74,  258;  to  door,  S:.  George's  Chapel, 

Windsor,  702 
Irrigation  :  in  India,  292  ;  national  system  of,  44S 
Islington  and  the  City,  new  route  butwcieu,    718 
Italian  paintings  at   the   Lseds  Art  Exhibition, 

408 
Italy,  cabinet  making  in,  401 
.  Ivory  carvings,  mediteval,  SUG 

-  JERUSALEM,  exploration  of,  123,  241 
Jet,  151 

Jewish  synagogue,  a  now,  22(5 
Joiners,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  au(3, 

299 
Joinery,  continental,  89 
Joists,  rolled  iron  beams  and,  389 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  718 

■  KENSINGTON  Museum,  8  ;  national  prizes  at, 
496,  512  ;  Saracenic  pulpit  at,  333 
Killed  in  ibe  sireets,  3/8 
King's  Cross  Market,  557 
Knowledge  v.  art  practice,  357 
"  Koond  "  well?,  210 
Kremlin  of  Moscow,  on  the,  59 


LAACH  Abbey,  534 

La  Belle  France,  4/3 

Labourers':  dweliint;?,  4, 189,  3C6,  394,  420,  450, 
455,  407,  475,  491),  552,  507,  650  ;  Bill,  artisans' 
and,  341, 360,  490  ;  cost  of,  305,  050,  C75 

Lamboth,  workmen's  dwellings,  673 

Lameire's  drawings  at  the  Architectural  Bxhi. 
bitioD,  372,  391 

Lampposts,  London,  769 

Lancashire  window,  Guildhall,  484 

Land  and  marine  surveying,  325 


Lanterns  for  lighthouses,  830 

Laon  Cathedr;r],  328 

Last  year,  1 

Law  ConrlF,  tha  new,  334,  350,    401,    121,    432, 

455,  459 
Laws  on  compoiis'itions,  the  new,  590  ;  of  drain- 

age,  the,  100;  the  patent,  350 
Layard,    Mr.,  on  Assyrian   discoverief.  421 ;    on 

mosaic  decoration,  820,  S4"2 
Laying  timber  in  asphaUe.  756 
Leavesden  schools,  205,  215 
Lectern,  Worcester  College,  Oxforil,  102 
Lectures,  for  tlie  people,  scientific,  280,  057 
Leeds  :  Art  Exhibition,  355,  371,  408,  413,     462, 

497,650,    713;    drainage   scheme,  152;  inhr- 

mary,  the  new,  355 

Leual  Intelligence. 

ACCIDENT,  Sfc'O  ;  action  against  a  corjioration,  404  ;  action 
by  an  architect,  50  ;  arbitration  cases,  21:1,  G26  ;  archi- 
tects'ch.arges,  ;1,  219,  645.  727  ;  Atlas  Brickworks,  the, 
424;  ball  slates,  834;  Bradford  Corporation,  injunction 
against,  008  ;  breach  of  agreement,  7/ ;  breach  of  contract, 
524,  644  :  breach  of  building  bye-laws,  404;  breach  of 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  608,  5-4,  706,  797  ;  brick- 
burning.  267  ;  builders' charges  for  tenders,  194  ;  building 
bye  laws,  154,  620  ;  building  frontages,  834  ;  building 
societies,  19,  53  ;  caution  to  builders,  330  ;  chuichvvardens' 
access  to  church,  251  ;  civil  engineer  s  claim,  a,  860 ; 
claim  against  chapel  trustees,  235  ;  claim  for  erecting  ii 
monument.  320 ;  claim  for  repairs,  87 :  contract  work, 
1 02 ;  contractors'  liability,  746  ;  contravening  the  Improve 
ment  Act,  601  ;  copyright  in  photographs.  304  ;  Crosby 
brick-kiln  burning  case,  the,  798  ;  dangerous  building,  a, 
72  ;  dangerous  footpath,  a,  524  ;  damaging  a  lady's 
clothing,  711  ;  death  through  negligence,  424;  defective 
sewerage,  544  ;  defrauding  dust  contractors,  727  ;  dispute 
between  a  builder  and  a  board  of  woiks,  798  ;  disputed 
account,  715;  district  surveyors'  fees,  170;  Dooliu  v. 
Dixon,  SiiO ;  extras,  119 ;  faulty  construction,  251  ; 
flowers  on  graves,  404  ;  gas  companies  and  street  pave- 
ments, 576 ;  Hampstead  Heath,  459;  house  owner's  lia- 
bility, a,  119;  important  to  builders,  36,  34l',  694; 
importantto  contractoi-s.  309  ;  important  to  local  boards 
of  health,  746  ;  important  to  plasterers,  727  ;  important 
to  timber  merchants,  187  ;  injuries,  711  ;  injuring  pro- 
perty by  sewer  construction,  87  ;  intimidation  tri.al  ;tt 
Leeds,  506  ;  Islington  new  Workhouse  576  ;  Jenning  v. 
Bull,  815  ;  joiners'  work,  159  ;  liabilities  of  architects, 
284;  Lnndy  Granite  Compauy,  815;  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  V.  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  47tt 
Metiopolitan  Building  Act  S34  ;  negligent  construction 
87;  non-peiformaiice  of  contra  t,  102,  404;  notice  to 
district  surveyor,  102  ;  nuisance  by  a  board  of  health, 
593;  nuisance  caused  by  brickburn  ing,  134;  obstruction 
of  light  and  air  219,  387,  045  ;  party  walls,  320  ;  paving, 
476 ;  peuiil  liability  of  chairman  of  local  board,  1S7  ;  Peto, 
Betts,  and  Cnimpton's  bankruptcy,  476 ;  pew  rents,  38J ; 
pirated  photographs,  53 ;  plumbers'  specifications,  203  ; 
pollution  of  water,  87;  professional  claims,  102,  170; 
rateab  lity  of  sewers,  782  ;  rights  in  churchyards,  225  ; 
sewage  nuisance,  192  ;  sewering  powers  of  a  corporation, 
101  ;  Shea  v.  M'Swiney,  570 ;  smoke  nuisance,  87,  119, 
Gil,  737  ;  strange  conduct  of  a  local  board,  203  ;  sur- 
veyors' claims,  352,  745  ;  trade  unionism,  267,  593  ; 
theatre  building,  598,  625 ;  trespass,  424,  561  ;  well- 
sinking,  8.84  :  Westminster  Abbey,  is  it  a  ro.val  palace '? 
440 ;  wilful  damage,  492 ;  workmen's  time,  834  ;  Work- 
shops' Regulation  Act,  424  ;  written  contracts,  884. 

Legislation  :  on  improved  dwellings,  157,  344,  366, 

490  ;  and  the  public  health,  334 
Leicester:  sewage  experiment*,  5S3  ;  square,  110 
Leicestershire  building  stones  and  slates,  532 
Letter-box,  Shove's  patent,  650 
Lever  bridge,  the  soUd,  447 
Liber  Stndioi  ium,  the,  293 
Library  ;  tlio  national  art,  005;  and  museum  for 

Lontlon,  a  Iree,  -164 
Life  and  Art,  Mr.  Ruskin  on,  377 
Lighthouses,  94,  S30 
Lighting  and  reflectors,  455 
Lights,  window,  324,  3-40 
Limburg  Cathedral,  199,  -150 
Limestone,  Worcestershire  white  lias,  532 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  464,  482,  498 
Linear  drawings,  700 
Lintel,  Gihbs'  hreplace,  707 
Litany  desk-,  St.  Andrew's,  Wells-street,  102 
Liverpool :  new  buildings  in,  90,  105  ;  the  growth 

of,  300,  445;  sanitary  condition  ot,  210 
Lodgingtiouses  of  Loudon,  356 
Lord  Mayor's  Coach,  the,  702 
Low  art,  595 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Norwich,  761 
Luther  monument  at  Worms,  448 
Luxury  and  squalor  in  a  palace,  515 
Lying-in  hospital,  design  for  a,  271 


MACHINERY  and  scenery  of  the  stage,  173 

Manchester:  new  towtihall,  115,  120,  162.  176 
186,  21)2,  237,  254,  '265,  282,  303,  317,  335,  344, 
353,360,  414,  4o8,  434;  waroliousomeu  and 
clerks'  orphan  schools,  94 

Mansion  house,  the,  177 

Manufacturing  terra-cotta  blocks,  107 
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LAST    YEAR. 

rT'\HAT    one    year  very    muoli    resembles 
j_     anotlier  is  to  a  certain  extent  true,  but 
it  is   no  less  true  that  each  succeeding  year 
has  a  character  and   an   individuality  of  its 
own    distinctly  marked    and    well    defined. 
The  past  year  was  memorable  in  many  re- 
spects.     It  was  a  year  of  many  great  events 
at  home  and  abroad,  which  have  now  passed 
into  history.      It  comes  more  within  our  pro- 
vince to  remember,  however,  that  1867   was 
the  year  of  the  Paris  International  Exhibition, 
and   a  year   of  many  public   improvenients 
and  beneficial  changes  in  various  directions. 
From  the  Exhibition  let  us  hope  we  derived 
some  valuable  lessons.     That  wonderful  dis- 
play of  the   world's  handicraft  taught  us  at 
least  this— that  we  require  to  make  up  for  de- 
ficiencies and  shortcomings   in  some  things. 
There  are  already  indications  that  as  a  people 
we  have  taken  this  truth  to  heart,  and  are 
turning  it  to  practical  account.      We   alhide 
to  the  subject  of  technical  education,  which 
has   now  become  a  national  question,  and  an 
important  work  has   been  begun  among  us. 
Some  other  movements  of  a  largely  beneficial 
kind  have  been  inaugurated.     The  investiga- 
tions that  have  taken  place  with  regard,  for 
instance,   to   the  working  of  trades'  unions, 
the  management  of  otir  workhouses  and  infir- 
maries,- the  sanitary  condition  of  towns,  and 
the  causes  that  affect  the  public  health,  are  aU 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  have  contri- 
buted to  the  common  weal.      We  have  yet  to 
wait,   however,   for  the  complete  result  and 
full  benefit  that  may  reasonably  be  expected 
as  the  outcome  of  these  and  similar  investiga- 
tions.    In  the  matter  of  public  improvements 
of  various  kinds,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made.     We  have  recorded  from  week  to 
week  the  labours   of  the   architect  and  the 
engineer,    as    well   as    those    of    the    social 
science  reformer  and  the  art  teacher  during 
the  past  year.     Nor  is  the  record  a  slight  one. 
As  regards  architecture,  we  may  observe  that 
the  year  was  noteworthy  for  important,  and, 
let  us  add,   instructive   competitions.     The 
New  Law  Courts  competition  was,  of  course, 
the  great    architectural    event  of  the   year. 
The  designs  of  the  different  competitors  were 
fully   and  impartially   criticized    and    illus- 
trated in  the  Bdildixg  News.      Next  in  im- 
portance was  the  National  Gallery  competi- 
tition,  which  also  hangs  fire.    Regarding  both, 
we  shall  no  doubt  have  something  more  to  say 
by-and-by.     Then  there  was  the  several  com- 
petitions for  the  Town  Halls  of  ^Manchester  and 
Grantham,  for  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  ; 
the  County  As;^lum,   Derby  ;  the  Worcester 
Orphan   Asylum  ;    the  new   oflices    for    the 
Board  of  Works,   Poplar ;  Lutton  Corn  Ex- 
change ;  Leicester  Clock    Tower,   and   Dor- 
chester Church,  and  Ryde  Church.      A  fort- 
night since,   we  gave   the  particulars  of  the 
Liverpool  Labourers'  Dwellings   competition. 
The   New   Public  Ofiices  and  Vestry  Hall  at 
Stratford  was  the  result  of  a  competition,  the 
successful  architects  being  Messrs.  Giles  and 
Angell,  whose   design. we  gave  on  December 
20th.     The  Corporation  of  Great  Yarmouth 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  design  for  a  terrace 


of  first-class  houses,  and  also  for  semi-detached 
vUlas.  In  the  one  case,  the  premium  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle;  in  the  other,  by 
Mr.  Dodds,  and  both  designs  appeared  in  our 
pages.  In  the  competition  for  the  New  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Nottingham,  the  three  pre- 
miums were  awarded  respectively  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Son,  and  Mr. 
Sutton.  A  mmiler  of  local  boards  adver- 
tised designs  for  new  workhouses  and  infir- 
maries, or  alterations  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing ones.  Some  of  these  have  been  com- 
pleted, while  others  are  in  progress. 

As  regards  public  buildings  outside   of  the 
metropolis,  a  first  place  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Scott's  Preston   Town  Hall,  which  last  year 
saw    completed.      It    is   thirteenth    century 
Gothic,  and  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  its 
kind  recently  erected.     The   cost   was  about 
£80,000.     Rochdale  Town  HaU,  also  Gothic, 
is  the   design  of    Mr.   W.  H.   Crossland,   of 
Leeds,  and,   built  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  was 
also  completed  last  year.     At  a  similar  outlay, 
Bradford    has    erected   an    exchange   in   the 
Venetian  Gothic,  the  architects  being  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson.     The  west  wing  of 
the    New    Exchange,    Liverpool,    has    been 
opened,  and  the  contracts  taken  for  the  other 
two  wings.    At  Penzance,  public  buildings,  in 
Italian  Renaissance,  have  been  erected  by  Mr. 
J.  Matthews  at  a   cost  of  £15,000.     Colston 
Hall,  Bristol,  by  Mr.  J.  Foster,  was  recently 
opened,  and  report  speaks  highly  of  the  work, 
which,  however,   is  not  yet  finished.      The 
entire    cost   is  set  down   at    something   like 
£40,000.  Newtown  hallshave  also  been  erected 
at  WalsaU  by  Mr.   G.   B.  NichoUs,  of  West 
Bromwich,  and  at  Headcom  by  Mr.  A.  Cham- 
bers ;  and  Burnley  Town  Hall  is  in  course  of 
erection.    Petersfield  has  had  a  corn  exchange, 
designed  by   Mr.   Chancellor;  Llangollen,   a 
court  house   and   assembly  rooms,  by  Messrs. 
Lloyd ;  and  Shrewsbtiry,  Bacup,  Matlock,  and 
Dawley,  market  halls.     The  Middlesborough 
Exchange  now  in  progress  is  to  cost  £30,000, 
and   a  new  cattle   market  is    spoken   of  for 
Rochester.     Other  places  are   providing  for 
their  special  wants  according  as  they  feel  what 
these  are.     Thus,  at  Leeds,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute and  school   of  art  has  been  built — the 
architect    selected    was    Mr.    C.    Broderick. 
The  new  grand  hotel   at   Scarborough,  which 
has  cost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  potmds, 
is  also  from  Mr.  Broderick's  designs.     It  is  in 
the  Italian  style.     Literary  institutions   of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  opened  at  Windsor, 
Salisbury,  and  Frome.     At  Witley,   a  school 
(King  Edward's)  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£26,000  ;  and   a   convalescent  hospital  at  the 
same  place,   at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  from  the 
designs   of  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  R.A.     At  Horton 
Kirby,  a  home  for  little  boys  was  completed  at 
a  cost  of  £12,000— Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  architect. 
Mr.  F.  C.  CockerUl  has  given  us  a  grammar 
school  at  Highgate,  and   Messrs.  Norton  and 
Masey,  an   international  college  near  Hoim- 
slow ;  £15,000  has  been  expended  on.  the  por- 
tion completed.     A  Wesleyan  theological  col- 
lege was  erected  at  Headingley,  near  Leeds, 
and  an  Independent  college  at  Taunton. 

Church  building  has  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  during  the  year,  though  the  churches, 


as  a  rule,  are  not  very  remarkable.     The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  more  noticeable  : — St. 
Stephen's,  Poplar,  in  the  Second  Pointed  style, 
by  Messrs.  Francis,  architects,  will  cost  about 
£20,000  ;  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  Cork,  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin,  at  a  cost 
of  £24,000 ;   St.  Stephen's,  Lewisham,  in  the 
Late   First  Pointed  style,  cost  £10,000,  Mr. 
Scott,  architect.     Mr.  R.  Plumbe's  Congrega- 
tional Church  at   Stratford  deserves  mention 
for  its   artistic  design,  which  is  Italian.     It 
cost  £12,000.  Another  Congregational  church, 
in  the  Italian  Gothic,  was  erected  at  Drifiield, 
at  a  cost  of  £15,000,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  PauU ;  and  a  third   at   Halifax   (First 
Pointed)  by  Messrs.  Ive,  at  a  cost  of  £9,000. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew's,   Scot- 
land, by  Jlr.   R.   Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
commodious   and  elegant  structure,    appears 
among  our  illustrations  for  the  year.     But  it 
wotild  be  idle  to  attempt  to  enumerate  even 
a  tenth  pait  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
direction.      Each   religious   body    has  _  been 
"  lengthening  its  cords,  and   strengthening  its 
stakes,"  and  churches  and  chapels  have  sprung 
up  on  all  sides.     It  may,  however,  be   added 
here  that  a  Dominican  priory  was  built  at 
Carisbrook,  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the   expense  of 
the     Countess     of    Clare,    the     cost     being 
£12,000  ;  and  that  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son, 
of  Sheffield,  were  the  architects  of  the  inte- 
resting  convent    of    the    Sisters     of    Notre 
Dame,  erected  a  short  time  since   at   Mount 
Pleasant,  Liverpool.     Of  this  church  we  also 
gave  an  illustration.     Considerable   progress 
has  also  been  made  with  the  restoration  of 
the  various  cathedrals  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Scott,   Mr.  Street,   and  Mr.  J.  Prichard. 
The  completion  of  the  Chichester  tower  and 
spire,  by  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  must 
be  noticed  among  the  works  completed  during 
1867. 

Most  of  the  improvements  within  the  me- 
tropolis were  so  recently  noticed  by  us  that 
further  allusion  to  them  is  hardly  necessary. 
In  large  buUdings  we  have  the  Metropolitan 
Meat  Market,  and  the  Columbian  Market, 
both  of  which  are  advancing  rapidly,  though 
as  yet  far  from  being  completed.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Long's  Tovv-n  Hall,  at  Shoreditch,  is  nearly 
finished  ;  the  Hop  and  Malt  Exchange,  which 
has  cost  £50,000,  the  design  being  Mr.  W.  H.^ 
Moore's,  has  been  opened,  and  a  number  of 
other  works  are  in  progress,  including  the 
new  London  University,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Pennethorne,  at  Burlington  House,  the 
Record  Office,  and  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster, superintended  by  E.  M.  Barry.  We 
have  had  four  or  five  new  theatres.  Sir. 
Phipps  has  converted  old  St.  Martin's  Hall,  or 
rebuilt  it,  into  a  spacious  and  elegant  play- 
house, which  has  been  named  the  Queen's  ; 
the  New  East  London  Theatre  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Hudson  ;  the  Holborn  Amphi- 
theatre—neat, elegant,  and  comfortable— by 
Jlessrs.  Smith  and  Son  ;  and  the  New  National 
Standard,  which  was  opened  last  week.  St. 
George's  Hall,  Langham-place,  has  likewise 
been  converted  into  an  opera  house  by  Mr. 
J.  Taylor,  architect. 

In  street  architecture  we  might  point  to 
the  Belgrave  mansions  on  the  Westminster 
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estate  as  being  at  least  conspicuous  in  ap- 
pearance and  bran  new,  if  not  designed  in 
the  best  taste.  Skill  and  labour  are  equally 
active  in  other  directions.  The  Thames  Em- 
bankment and  the  Holboru  Valley  Viaduct 
are  being  puslied  forward  with  great  energy. 
It  is  said  that  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year  the  new  roadway  on  Holborn  wDl  be  so 
far  advanced  as  to  admit  of  traffic.  A  splendid 
improvement  was  elftcted  by  the  removal  of 
Middle-row,  which  may  lie  said  to  be 
"  conspicuous  by  its  absence."  It  is  another 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  record  the  comple- 
tion of  the  main  drainage  of  London.  This 
is  certainly  a  great  work  fraught  with  great 
benefits.  Alexandra  Park  and  Palace  are 
well  nigh  finished,  though  Southwark  and 
Finsbury  Parks  still  show  little  inclina- 
tion to  get  into  shape.  Several  undertakings 
of  considerable  importance  are  projected,  and 
among  them  an  hospital  in  London  especially 
devoted  to  the  succour  of  the  resident  foreign 
population.  Another  liospital  is  to  be  erected 
in  Southwark  Bridge-road,  by  Baron  Roths- 
child. A  strong  effort  will  also  be  made  this 
session  to  get  the  tramway  system  introduced 
into  the  metropolis.  It  is  proposed  to  lay 
down  five  or  si.x  distinct  tramways  in  situa- 
tions deemed  most  convenient  for  passenger 
traffic. 

In  the  engineering  world  much  likewise  has 
been  done.  The  national  dockyards  and  fortifi- 
cations at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  are  pro- 
gressing. Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  works  from  the  fact  that 
something  like  £8,000,000  will  be  expended 
upon  them.  The  docks  at  Barrow-in-Furnese, 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iron  trade 
lately  established  there,  were  opened  with 
great  ceremony  in  August.  The  Devonshire 
Dock  has  a  water  area  of  30  acres,  and  a  depth 
of  22  feet,  with  an  entrance  60  feet  wide.  A 
second  dock,  to  be  named  after  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  will  be  33  acres,  and  the  area  of 
the  timber-pond  35i  acres.  The  wharves  ad- 
joining are  100  acres  in  extent,  and  the  stone 
quays  a  mile  and  a-half  in  length.  The  total 
cost  is  estimatedat  £30i),000,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Brassey  and  Field,  the  engineers 
Messrs.  M'Lean  and"  Stileman.  The  progress 
which  South  Wales  lias  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  something  marvellous, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  its  ship- 
ments of  coal,  iron,  and  other  produce  have 
more  than  quintupled  during  that  time.  At 
Cardiff,  the  trustees  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Bute  have 
commenced  a  new  dock  and  low-water  pier, 
which,  when  completed,  will  open  up  a  short 
water  communication  with  the  West  of  En- 
gland, and  steamers  will  be  able  to  run  at  all 
states  of  the  tide  from  the  Welsh  to  the  West 
of  England  side.  At  Llanelly,  arrangements 
are  in  progress  to  constnict  a  new  dock,  and 
the  contract  has  been  already  let  to  Griffiths 
and  Thomas,  of  Newport.  The  necessary 
Parliamentary  notices  have  also  been  given 
by  the  Alexandra  Dock  Company,  Newport, 
to  proceed  with  their  undertaking  in  sections, 
and  it  is  expected  that  early  in  the  spring  the 
first  sod  will  be  cut.  The  first  engine  and 
train  passed  over  the  Mont  C'euis  Railway  in 
August.  The  train  was  worked  on  the  centre 
rail  system,  the  summit  elevation  being 
6,700ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  railway 
over  the  Brenner  Pass  of  the  Alps  has  also 
been  opened.  It  is  understood  that  Preston 
is  to  have  additional  dock  accommodation,  at 
a  considerable  outlay  of  money.  A  prome- 
nade pier  has  been  opened  at  Rhyl,  at  a  cost 
of  £17,000;  and  another  at  Weston-super- 
Mare  costing  £20,(K«).  Tliis  pier  stretches 
from  Anchor  Head  to  Birnbeck  Island,  and  is 
1,100ft.  long  and  20ft.  wide.  The  abutments 
and  three  of  the  five  piers  of  the  Blackfri.ars- 
bridge  are  completed.  The  Runcorn  bridge 
over  the  Mersey  (London  and  North-Western 
Company)  is  nearly  completed.  It  is  a  work 
ofthrce  spans  of  3f)0ft.  each.  Of  the  Mill- 
wall  Docks  the  first  section  is  finished.  It 
comprises  a  water  area  of  more  thin  33  acres, 
with  about  2,000  yards  of  wharf  frontage,  and 
a  graving  dock  413ft.  long  and  86ft.  wide, 


with  an  entrance  of  Guft.  wide.  Doubtless 
we  have  failed  to  mention  many  other  under- 
takings that  deserve  mention  in  a  record  of 
the  year.  What  we  have  enumerated,  how- 
ever, will  convey  some  notion  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  labours  of  1867. 
In  looking  back  on  them,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably say  that  shoidd  the  year  on  which 
we  have  just  entered  prove  as  fruitful  as  its 
predecessor,  it  will  leave  no  cause  for  regret. 


HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUE. 

EVERYBODY  we  suppose  will    acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  and  rightfulness  of 
the  above  adage  ;  but  unfortunately  everybody 
will  not  act  up  to  its  teaching.    Almost  every- 
one can  teach  by  precept,  but  alas !  far  too  few 
teach  by  example.     It  will  be  seen  that  a  cor- 
respondent in  another  column  to-day  calls  at- 
tention to  a  subject  of  some  importance  to  the 
art  life  of  the  nation.     The  case  mentioned  by 
himisnotanisolatedone.  Itis,  in  fact,  notorious 
that  the  men  who  design  the  most  reputable 
works  produced  in  our  principal  workshops 
are  unknown  even  to  the  purchasers  of  the 
works  themselves.     Some  men   appear  to  be 
content  to  remain  in  such  matters  in  obscurity  ; 
others  are  more  ambitious,  and  would  like  to 
have  their  names  linked  with  theirproductions. 
We  are  conscious  in  mooting  this  question  that 
we  tread  on  delicate,  and,  in   some   respects, 
difficult  ground.     The  present  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  money-making  age.     Men  sell 
the  workmanship  of  their  hands  and  the  best 
thoughts  of  their  brain.     The  highest  artistic 
capabilities     are      marketable     commodities. 
The     capitalist     is      the     master     of      the 
age.     He  wants  a  design  in  carpets,  in  paper 
hangings,  in   furniture,  or  in   churches,  and 
there  are  many   ready   to   supply   the   want. 
Who  can  blame  the  man  of  money  for  buying, 
or  the  designer  for  selling  ?    It  is  a  matter  of 
mutual    arrangement    between     buyer     and 
seller.     There  is  no  legislative  enactment  to 
compel  a  man  to  sell  his  ideas,  or  the  fruits  of 
his  genius.     He  may  att.ich  what  conditions 
to  the  sale  he  may  think  proper.      One  of  the 
conditions    may  be     that    his    name    may 
be      associated      with      the      thing      done, 
so     that     he    may      participate     in      the 
credit  of  doing  it.      On  the   other  hand,  the 
man  of  money  may  sturdily  object  to  this  ; 
and  as  men  of  brains   cannot   live    as   long 
without    food  as    capital    can    live   without 
brains,  the    capitalist    being    master  of    the 
situation,  makes  liis  own  terms.     Much,  how- 
ever, will  depend  on  the   custom  which  pre- 
vails in  any  particular  kind  of  workmanship, 
and  the   nature   of  the  work  done.     A  great 
singer  cannot  sell  the  use  of  his  voice  without 
enjoying  any  popularity  which  may  pertain  to 
its  exercise.      A  great  writer  or  a  great  artist 
may,  however,  sell  the  use  of  his  pen  or  his 
pencil,  and  remain  altogether  unknown.     In 
most  instances,  however,  the  great  writer  or 
artist  does  make  his  name  known,  and  his 
popularity  becomes  a  thing  of  great  value.  In 
fact,    almost  all  writers,    whether    great  or 
small,  attach  their  names  to  their  works.     In 
the  absence  of  the  real  name,  in  some  in- 
stances a  nom  Ue  plume  is  substituted ;  and 
sometimes,  when  an  author  has  written  more 
than  one  book,   the  second  or  third  book  is 
stated  on  the  title  page  to  be  the  author  of  so 
and  so.      In  this  way,  some  authors,   though 
unknown  to   fame,   enjoy  a  wide  popularity 
and   the  marketable  value    that    poiijularity 
produces.      The   same  thing  applies   to  the 
painter,   the  sculptor,  and  the  musical  com- 
poser.      Why,     then,     it     may    be     asked, 
should  not  a  man  who  designs   a  bufi'et  or  a 
vase  enjoy   a  similar  advantage?      He  may 
produce  an  art  gem,  but  h  iving  sold  his  design 
to  the  manufacturer,  he  is   lost  sight  of.     He 
complains,   therefore,   and  with  some  justice, 
tliat   he  has   not   altogether   had  liis  deserts. 
He  cannot  make  a  name,  and  trade  on  it,  as 
the  poet,  the  dramatist,  or  the  lecturer  can. 
Haying  gained  no  vantage  ground  beyond  ex- 
perience by  his  preceding  efforts,  he  has  got  to 


begin,  as  it  were,  anew  with  every  fresh  work, 
and  he  feels  himself  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  his  occa- 
sionally grumbling  at  his  lot.  Compared 
with  other  craftsmen,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  just  grormd  for  his  complaint. 
Compare  him,  for  instance,  to  the  class  of  in- 
ventors in  this  country.  Inventors  labour 
with  their  brains  and  their  fingers  like  de- 
signers and  artists,  and  in  some  instances  they 
sell  their  inventions  to  manufacturers.  But 
it  will  be  found  that  almost  invariably  the 
name  of  the  inventor  is  associated  with  the 
invention  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  for 
ages  afterwards.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  in 
the  manufacturing  world  than  seeing  A,  the 
manufacturer,  advertising  B's  invention  ibr 
making  buttons,  or  pistons,  or  ploughs,  and 
it  is  known  in  the  trade  as  B's  piston  or 
plough.  B  by  this  means  has  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage. His  next  patented  invention  is 
worth  more  in  the  market,  by  virtue  of  his 
name  being  known.  The  question  then  arises 
why  should  not  the  same  principle  prevail 
in  art  productions  as  well  as  in  scientific  pro- 
ductions ? 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part 
of  the  subject.  It  is  notorious,  at  all  events 
within  the  limits  of  the  profession,  that  archi- 
tects are  not  always  thedesignersof  the  works 
which  go  by  their  names.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  an  architect  has  scarcely  anything 
to  do  with  the  designing  of  a  cliurch  or  a  font, 
or  the  elevation  for  a  warehouse,  than  merely 
giving  instructions  to  Green,  Brown,  or 
Robinson,  to  produce  such  and  such  a  design. 
How  often  is  it  stated  that  Mr.  A.  prepared 
the  designs  for  a  competition  which  Mr.  B., 
the  architect,  has  sent  in ;  or  that  Mr.  C.  sup- 
plied the  drawings  for  a  mansion  built  under 
the  architectural  superintendence  of  Mr.  D. 
Statements  like  this  are  so  commonly  made, 
and  the  members  of  the  profession  are  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  they  are  merely  re- 
peated as  ordinary  gossip.  It  is  well  to  note 
that  architects,  more  than  any  other  class,  have 
recently,  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  in  particular,  set  their  faces  against 
shams.  In  fact,  the  word  "  sham  "  is  more 
frequently  heard  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute 
or  Association  than  at  any  other  meeting  of 
Englishmen.  Enough  has  been  said  against 
shams  and  falsehoods  in  architectural  circles 
to  make  the  living  race  of  architects  not  only 
the  purest  minded  but  the  most  ardent  believers 
in  and  actors  of  truth  and  reality.  If  the 
practices  of  architects  amongst  themselves  had 
been  in  harmony  with  this  commendable 
anti-sham  teaching,  then  might  architects  be 
regarded  as  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

But  what  a  falfiiig  off  is  there,  Horatio. 

Instead  of  embodying  their  teachings  in 
their  practices,  we  maintain,  fearless  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction,  that  many  of  them 
trample  their  own  precepts  in  the  dust.  This 
is  a  bold  assertion,  but  no  more  bold  than 
true.  The  architect  frequently  sails  under 
false  colours.  He  frequently  wears  honours 
which  rightfully  belong  to  others.  He  has 
credit  for  designs  which  he  never  made,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  the  embodier  of  ideas  which 
he  never  conceived.  This  is  not  true  of  very 
many  of  our  best  architects,  who  are  really 
a  glory  to  the  profession.  AVe  could  name 
many  who  prepare  all  their  drawings,  and 
others  who,  if  tliey  do  not  make  all  their 
drawings,  sketch  all  their  designs— men  who 
would  scorn  to  let  their  names  appear  to  works 
which  were  not  the  products  of  their  thought- 
ful industry.  He  who  acts  otherwise  should 
for  ever  close  his  lips  as  far  as  shams  are  con- 
cerned. He  who  fixes  his  name  to  designs 
which  are  not  his  own,  who  wears  credit  which 
he  never  won,  is  a  sham  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  Let  no  one  think  we  are  speaking 
too  severely,  or  that  we  are  complaining  with- 
out a  cause.  We  could  point  to  instances  in 
which  certain  architects  have  professed  to 
supply  drawings,  and  wlio  have  superintended 
the  erection  of  works  which  they  never  plan- 
ned.    Some  one   may   say,  this  may  be  the 
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case,  but  is  it  wise  to  moot  sucli  a  question 
and  so  throw  something  like  a  shadow  of  dis- 
credit on  an  honourable  profession.  It  is 
because  the  profession  is  so  honourable  that 
mention  these   things,  in   order  that  its 

We    cannot 


the 


we      lUeULlUU       Liicac       LiiiiJ^o, 

honour  may    be    maintained, 
diminish  a  sore  by  hiding  it.     It  is  said  that 
a-  Ivnowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  its  cure. 
The  best  way  to  conquer  a  disagreeable   fact 
is  not  to  ruu  away  from  it  but  to  look  it  square 
in  the   face   with   a  strong   will,  and  it  will 
immediately  begin  to  melt  away. 
■     In  the  elucidation  of  this  point  let  us  com- 
pare architecture  to  painting,  sculpture,  ora- 
tory, or  literature.  Architects  will,nodoubt,  say 
that  architecture  is  inferior  to  neither  of  these. 
To  become  au  orator,  a  man  must  himself  per- 
form every  particle  of  the  work   which  makes 
Ms  reputation.     He  must  collect  his  materials 
•with  immense  care  and  thought,   and   stamp 
his  own  image  on  every  sentence  he  utters. 
All  history  and  literature  are  open   to   him  ; 
he  is  at  liberty  to  use   all   figures   of  speech, 
and  he  may  appeal  to  the  passions,  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  judgment  of  his  hearers  ;    he 
may  use  gesture,  and  quote  from  the  classics, 
but  what  he  says  must  be   his.      It  must  pass 
through    the    alembic     of    his    own    mind. 
Ought  it  not  to  be  the  same  with  the  architect '? 
How  often,  though,  does  thearchitectborrow  a 
bit  from  one  building,  a  bit  from  another,  and 
a  portion  from  a  third,    and  just   tack   them 
together,  and  then  call  the  design  his   own. 
What,  for  instance,  if  the  literary  man  did 
this,  or  something  like  it  ?  What  if  a  novelist 
borrowed  his  plot   from   one   source,  two   or 
three  of  his  characters  from  an  Italian   play, 
and  two   or  three   other  characters    from   a 
French  story,  and  just  threaded  them  together 
with    some     commonplace    observations    of 
his  own  ?    Why,  the  trick  would  be  detected, 
exposed,  and  denounced.     What  is  sauce  for 
the   goose   is  sauce  for  the  gander.      Why 
should  the  architect  enjoy  an  immunity  not 
allowed  to  the  orator   or   the  novelist  i    If  it 
would  be  dishonest  for  the  painter  who  enjoys 
a  reputation  to  employ  men  to  paint  his  pic- 
tures, or  the  major  portions  of  them,  and  then 
exhibit  them  as  his  own,  why  should  it  not  be 
considered  dishonest  for  an  architect  to  do  a 
similar  thing  ?  The  great  painter  must  do  tlie 
whole     of    the     work     himself,     or    forfeit 
his     reputation.       If    he     find     other    men 
to      cover     his     canvas,     even      supposing 
he  suggested  the   subject  and   sketched  the 
outline,  and  then  parade  the  picture  as  his 
own,  he  would  assuredly  be   condemned.     If 
such  a  thing  were  tolerated,   any  man  with  a 
few  thousand  guineas  to  speculate  with  would 
be  able  to  buy  an  artistic  reputation.     But  it 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.     Why 
cannot  a  similar  standard  be  erected  in  the 
architectural  profession  !     If  architecture  is 
destined  to  assume  its  rightful  position  in  the 
world  it  must  be  a  vital,  living  thing,  and 
architects  must    not  only    declaim    against 
shams  in  materials  and  design,  but  set  their 
face    against   shams    in  their  practice.     We 
have    recently   seen  an  instance  of    a  joint 
literary  production  in    "  No   Thoroughfare," 
by    Charles    Dickens    and    Wilkie    Collins. 
The  joint  workmanship' was  announced,  and  no 
one  thinks  less  of  either  of  these  gentlemen 
for  performing   merely  a  part    of  the  work. 
But  had  either  employed  the  pen  of  an  un- 
known literary  man,  and  published  a  tale,  or 
even   a  part  of  it,  in  his  own   name,  Vr-hich 
he  had  never  written,  he  would,  if  it  became 
known,    be   pelted   with   invective.         How 
different     in    the   domain    of    architecture  ! 
There   frequently   one   man   does  the   work, 
and  another  man  gets  the  credit  and  pockets 
the  profits.     Let  us  hope  and  wish  for  better 
things. 


VISIT     TO     THE    TWICKENHAM 
ECONOMIC    MUSEUM. 

Second  Aeticle. 

IN   our  article  last  week  we  described  the 
drawings,    models,    building    materials, 
and  furniture,  as  exhibited  in  the  Twicken- 


ham  Enconium.      We  will  now  notice 
remainder  of  its  contents. 

Our  guide  next  introduces  us  to  another  long 
aisle,  occupied  on  both  sides  by  Class  IV. — 
Clothing,  &c.     Here  are  the  materials  of  our 
textile  fabrics  in  their  native  state,  flax,  hemp, 
and  a  variety  of  fibrous  grasses,  cotton,  wool, 
hair,  silk,  &c.     These  are  all  shown  in  various 
stages  of  preparation  for  the  loom.     In  the 
department  of  dyeing  we  have  a  case  sho\ving 
the  various  kinds  of  bleachers,  for  the  dilfereiit 
tissues  have  to  be  cleaned  and  whitened  as  their 
first   step  on  the  way  to  our  backs,  mordants 
which  dispose  the  tissue  to  receive  the  dye,  and, 
lastly,  the  dyeing  materialsthemselves  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.     One  very  interesting 
series  is  a  complete  set  of  dyes  obtained  from 
the  rather  unpromising  substance  of  coal  tar. 
By  way  of  practical   application  of  this  we 
have  specimens  of  what  the  linendraper  calls 
fast  colours,  and  of  those  that  "  ruu "  when 
washed.     Our  better  half  once  bought  a  blue 
woollen  dress,  which  the  shopkeeper  assured 
her  was  dyed  with  fast  colours,  but  which,  in 
the  first  wash,  became  of  a  dirty  disagreeable 
whitey  brown  ;  standing  here,  we  could   not 
help  "wishing    that    everyone's    better    half 
possessed  the  knowledge  which  a  comparison 
of  the  examples  exhibited  would  undoubtedly 
aft'ord.     Further   on   are   seen    processes   of 
tanning,   all   illustrated    with    specimens   of 
various  kinds  of  leather  and  furs.     Examples 
of  the  elastic  gums,  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha,  and   tlieir   substitutes,  conclude  the 
series  of  raw  materials.     That  of  textile  fabrics 
begins  with  the  coarsest  of  all,  viz.,  common 
matting,  both  British  and  foreign  ;  next  come 
specimens  of  carpets  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
chief  differences    in   value    and    duraViility. 
Then  follows  a  variety  of  small  matters,  to 
specify  the  half  of  which  would  be  to  write  a 
catalogue,   but   all  necessary   to   the  proper 
clothing  of  our  bodies,  and  which,  as  we  have 
to  expend  our  means  upon,  it  is  only  fit  ^  that 
we  should  know  something  about.     It  is  in- 
tended, as  far  as  possible,  to  show  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  and,  as  a  beginning,  we 
already   see   the   progress  of  a  pearl   button 
from  the  oyster  shell  to  the  card  on  which  it 
is  sold  ;  respecting  all,  means  are  given  en- 
abling us  to  tell  the  good  from  the  bad.     On 
the  opposite  side  is  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive   exhibition  of  the   costumes  of  various 
nations,  illustrated  by   means  of  the  actual 
articles,  where   possible,  and  a  very  complete 
set  of  pictorial  representations  showing  their 
adaptability   to   climate  and  to  occupations. 
There  is  also  a  series,  specially  prepared  by  a 
firm  of  great    experience    in   the   matter   of 
clothing,  required  by  emigrants  to  our  colo- 
nies ;    and    another    set    showing  the    most 
approved  and   healthy   dress  for  infants,   a 
point    on  which   great    ignorance    prevails, 
causing  sickness  and  death  to  the  frail  inno- 
cents. 

Turning  up  the  next  aisle,  we  pass  into 
Class  V.-^Food.  We  have  visited  the  food 
department  at  South  Ivensington,  and  ventur- 
ing upon  an  allusion  to  that  jjlace,  we  are  in- 
formed that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Twining's 
collection,  which  was  exhibited  in  embryo  at 
South  Kensington,  in  1857,  the  gave  rise  to 
Dr.  Play  fair's  food  museum.  That  is,  of 
course,  developed  upon  a  scale  of  national 
magnitude,  while  this,  like  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  Twickenham  Museum,  is  intended 
for  an  example  upon  a  medium  scale  of  what 
may  elsewhere  be  enlarged  or  diminished 
according  to  circumstances.  We  begin  with 
some  instruction  in  the  chemical  constituents 
of  food,  and  a  table,  calculated  to  teach  us  to 
distinguish  its  varying  qualities  on  genuine 
scientific  principles,  while  the  dift'erent  me- 
thods of  preservation  are  duly  illustrated. 
The  animal  kingdom  is  represented  by 
drawings  of  the  food-producing  animals 
of  various  countries — beasts,  birds  with 
their  eggs,  and  fishes — with  information  as 
to  their  degrees  of  value,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, specimens  of  their  products.  In  the 
vegetable  kingdom  we  see  how  omnivorous 
man  makes  most  kinds  of  corn  plants,  legu- 


minous seeds  or  pulse,  roots,  bulbs,  and  fruits, 
contribute   to  his   sustenance.      Among  the 
sweetmeats,  we   learn  how  injudicious   folks 
promote  the  injury  of  their  children's  health 
by   allowing  them   to  indulge  in  the  cheap 
trash,  often  mixed  with  gaudy  but  poisonous 
colouring,  of  which  they  are  so  fond.     In  the 
region  of  spices  we  are  taught  the  right  use  of 
condiments,  and  reminded  of  the  danger  of 
using  food   too    highly    seasoned,    like    the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  habituated  himself 
to  dishes  seasoned  beyond   ordinary   human 
endurance,  till   his   taste   became  so  blunted 
that  he  complained  of  his   cook  for  making 
nothing  but  wooden  dishes,  upon  which  the 
cook  retorted,  and  truly,  that  his  master  had 
a  wooden  palate.     The  plants  and  their  pro- 
ducts, of  which  are  made  coffee,  tea,  and  other 
refreshing   beverages,   are  shown,   and,  like- 
wise, the  fermented  and  distilled  liquors  and 
the  tobacco  plant,  neither  of  which,  however 
much  they  are  to  be  avoided,  can  be  possibly 
ignored.     Our   bane  and   antidote   are   both 
before  us.     In  every  section  of  this  food  de- 
partment are   some  deleterious  articles,  the 
existence  of  which  is  well  known  to  our  grocer 
and  our  baker,  who,  by  mixing  them  in  good 
company,  manage   to   pass  them  undetected 
into  our  very  bodies.     We  allude  to  adulte- 
rations.    Here  they  all  are,  side  by  side  with 
the  genuine   articles,  but   in  solitary  confine- 
ment, each  delinquent  shut  up  by  himself  in 
a  bottle,  with  his  name  of  disgrace  exhibited 
for  the  identification  of  the  world.     We  take 
a  good  look  at  them:  we  hope  we  should  know 
them  again  ;  at  all  events,  we  know  of  their 
existence,  and  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  them. 
Respecting    the    next    department — that    of 
household  stores  for  fuel,  lighting,  and  clean- 
ing— ■^^^e   have  only  time  to   notice  that  the 
collections  of  oils  and  fats  used  for  lighting, 
which  are  supersediug  the  tallow  and    wax 
candle  of  our  fathers,  the  palm,  the  cocoa  nut, 
the  paraflin,  and  many  others,  is  very  com- 
plete. 

Class  VI.,  the  Sanitary  Department,  contains 
so  much  that  is  useful,  that  to  describe  it 
properly  within  our  limits  is  quite  impos- 
sible. We  have  illustrations  pointing  out 
much  that  would  improve  the  physical  train- 
ing of  our  infants.  The  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  one-fourth  of  all 
the  infants  born  die  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  five  years.  How  many  of  these  untimely 
deaths  are  attributable  to  ignorance  ?  There 
are  also  exhibited  means  for  alleviating  de- 
fective sight  and  hearing,  of  occupying  the 
blind,  samples  of  dentistry,  and  a  very  com- 
plete cabinet  of  drugs,  arranged  according  to 
Dr.  Boyle's  ]\lateria  Medica,  which  serves  as  a 
text  book  for  their  study.  Some  selected 
examples  of  adulterations  of  drugs,  and  a  set 
of  pictorial  illustrations  of  plants  from  which 
drugs  are  derived,  help  to  enliven  an  other- 
wise dry  subject.  A  number  of  poisonous 
articles,  which  might  be  ignorantly  mistaken 
for  the  genuine  drugs,  are  shown.  The  dis- 
tinction is  pointed  out  between  poisonous  and 
edible  mushrooms,  and  the  visitor  is  placed 
on  his  guard  against  a  number  of  poisonous 
fish.  We  notice  appliances  for  saving  life, 
life-belts,  rafts,  and  fire-escapes.  And  here 
are  two  chemical  substances,  tungstate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  either  of 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  starch,  would 
render  muslin,  or  other  light  fabrics,  com- 
paratively uninflammable,  and,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  have  saved  many  a  life  from 
destruction  by  fire. 

Passing  over  many  most  instructive  items, 
we  go  on  to  Class  VII. — Home  Education, 
Self  Instruction,  &c.  The  education  school 
life  is  by  no  means  all  that  is  required.  That 
which  we  give  to  ourselves  or  get  at  home  is 
far  more  useful  and  important.  This  truth  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized,  and  many  who  do 
acknowledge  it  are  not  aware  of  the  facilities 
available.  As  far  as  possible,  they  are  shown 
here,  those  for  puljlic  or  school  education  not 
being  included.  They  are  arranged  in  three 
stages,  the  first  showing  the  parent  how  much 
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may  be  done  at  home  in  teaching  the  infant, 
next  how  the  boy  may  supplement  his  school 
intbnnation  in  his  home  leisure,  and  how,  after 
his  sehool-days  are  past,  he  may  carry  on  and 
perfect  the  knowledge  he  has  gained,  choosing 
either  the  ever  widening  fields  of  science,  or 
cultivating  and  developing  a  taste  for  the  arts 
of  design,  drawing,  painting,  or  music. 

Class    VIII. — Miscellaneous.      This    is   a 
kind  of  classified  omnium  gatherum  of  articles 
which  could  not  well  be  put  elsewhere,  and 
■which  yet  ought  to  be  shown.     We  see  a  col- 
lection   of  every-day  scientific   instruments, 
once  exclusively  used  by  the  rich,  now  finding 
their    way    to  every    house.      Watches  and 
clocks,  enabling  us  to  measure  our  time,  and 
which  no  one  need  be  without.  Thermometers 
and  barometers,  instruments  which  ought  to 
be,  and  are  being  popularized,   enabling  the 
labouring  man  to  gauge    and    forecast    the 
weather,   not  by  his   often  deceitful  bodily 
sensations,   but  by  the  most  certain  indica- 
tions   at    present    within     scientific    reach. 
Weights  and  scales,  with  means  for  compar- 
ing tne  differing  measures  of  various  countries. 
We  have  illustrations  of  the  various  kinds  of 
paper  and  other  stationery,  with  some  of  the 
processes  of   manufacture.     We  see  various 
sets  of  tools  for  emigrants  and  articles  for  use 
in  their  new  country,  and  hear  -with  great 
srtisfaction  that  this  highly    useful  part  is 
likely  very  soon  to  receive  special  develop- 
ment.    We  know  of  few  things  more  likely  to 
be  useful  in  our  great  centres  of  emigration 
than  a  place   which   the   intending  emigrant 
might  visit,  where,  apart  from  the  influence 
of   interested  dealers,    he    might   fully  and 
freely  inspect,  compare,  and  judge  for  himself 
of  the  value   of  various  articles  required  on 
his  voyage  or  in  the  country  of  his  adoption. 
The  last  thing  we  notice  is  a    set  of  "  make 
shifts "  and  means  for  lightening  labour,  the 
former  being  contrivances  that  may  be  used 
when  better  means  are  not  at  hand.     We  re- 
member a  passage  in  the  "  Missionary  Journal " 
of  John  Williams,  in  which  he  regrets  that 
before  his  journey  to  the  South  Seas,  while  he 
■was  shown  all  kinds  of  elaborate  instruments, 
and  supplied    ■vvith   treatises    describing  all 
manner  of  scientific    processes,  no  one  had 
thought  of  the  necessity  he  might  be  under  of 
wanting  to   know  how   to  do  common  things 
witli  rude  materials,  and  though  in  a  rude  yet 
in  a  useful  manner.     His  account  of  several 
imsuccessful  experiments  in  the  art  of  making 
a  common  pair  of  bellows  is  a  ■n'arnLng  to 
those  who  might  be  inclined  to  depreciate  in- 
struction  in    "  make    shifts    and    means  for 
lightening  labour."      We  think,  on  the  whole, 
that   some   such  title   as  this  last  ■would  not 
inappropriately    describe   the  whole    of    the 
Museum.     Were   the  knowledge    attainable 
here  generally  diffused,  its  tendency  would  in- 
fallibly be  to  soften  the  care  and  Ughten  the 
labour  of  us  all. 

There  is  still,  however,  another  department 
to  visit,  and  that  is  Class  IX. — The  Library, 
to  which  we  adjourn.  This  contains  books 
and  documents  relating  to  the  various  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  the  Museum,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  come  to  social,  educational,  an<l 
charitable  economy.  We  are  presented  with 
a  printed  catalogue,  giving  us  not  only  a  classi- 
fied list  of  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  books,  but  also  brief  indications  and 
criticisms  of  the  nature  of  their  contents, 
forming  a  valuable  guide  to  domestic  and 
sanitary  literature.  Here  we  seat  ourselves, 
and  in  a  short  conversation  learn  many  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  history  and  objects  of 
the  place.  Experience  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society 
had  taught  the  benevolent projectorthat  much 
of  the  privation  and  suffering  of  the  poor  was 
traceable  to  ignorance  of  how  to  utilize  the 
resources  actually  at  their  disposal — an  igno- 
rance whichmany  of  their  would-be  instructors 
shared  with  the  poor  themselves.  This  na- 
turally raised  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  en- 
deavouring to  remove  this  ignorance  by 
getting  together  and  explaining  the  objects 
■apon  ■which   instruction   was   needed.    The 


simple  suggestion  of  a  museum  would  not, 
however,    have    been    enough.    A  practical 
example  was  wanted.     One  characteristic  of 
ignorance  is  that  it  mistakes  itself  for  know- 
ledge, and  this  applies  especially  to  our  ig- 
norance of  common  things.     We  all  think  at 
the  first   blush   that  we   need  no  instruction 
about  them.     We  ourselves  must  confess  that 
we   thought  we  knew  much  more  than  we 
actually  did  before  we   walked  up  and  down 
the  aisles  of  this   place,  and  it  is  with  some- 
thing like  a  humiliating  sense  of  our  want  of 
knowledge,  induced   by  the  visit,  with  which 
we  sit  before   our  friend  in  this  library.     In 
1S52,   the  official    sanction   of  the  Society  of 
Arts   was  given  to    the    general    scheme  of 
Economic  Exhibitions,  but  it  was  at  the  great 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  that  the  idea -was  for 
the   first    time     realized,    a    department   of 
Domestic  Economy  being  annexed  after  the 
other  portions  had  been  opened.  A  temporary 
exhibition   of  the   same  nature  was   held   at 
Brussels,  under  M.  Ducpetiaus,  in  ISoO;  and 
two  have  been  held  at  Vienna,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Carl  Helm.      Domestic  economy  also 
formed  a  part  of  the   national  exhibition  at 
Florence,  and  the  requirements  of  the  working 
classes  have  not  been  overlooked  in  the  great 
E.xhibition   at    Paris    in     1867.      The    first 
classified    display    of   articles,    forming   the 
nucleus    of    what     has     since     become     the 
Twickenh.am     Museum,    was    made   at    the 
house  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1856.     Thence 
it    was    removed  to   the  South    Kensington 
iluseum,  where,  as  we  have  said,  it  gave  rise 
to  the  Food  Department.     In    1858,  it  was 
transferred  for  a  time  to  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution in  Regent-street ;  and  in  1S60,  find- 
ing  that  it  needed   an   amount  of  care  and 
supervision  which  his   health  did  not   allow 
him    to    bestow    upon   it    away  from  home, 
Mr.  Twining  erected  the  present  building  near 
his   own  house,   and   removed  the   Museum 
there.     He,  however,    hopes  some  day  when, 
duly  completed  and  arranged,  to  see  it  placed 
in  some  public  position  in   the    metropolis, 
where  it  may   be  better  known   and  receive 
many  more  visitors.      We  cannot  held  notic- 
ing with  regret  the  fewness  of  names  in  the 
visitor's   book,  accoimted    for  solely  by  the 
present  unavoidable  necessity  of  the  location 
being  at   Twickenham.     However,  there  are 
some  of  all  sorts — foreigners,  clergy,  medical, 
and  literary   men,  missionaries  to  our  poor, 
and  the  working   men  themselves.     We  are 
happy  to  hear  that  the  institution  has  already 
gained  very  high  appreciation  abroad  and  at 
home.      The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  con- 
ferred  upon  its  projector  the    Cross  of   the 
Legion   of  Honour ;  the   King    of  Italy   re- 
cently sent  to   him  the   Order  of  St.  Maurice 
and  St.  Lazarus  ;  and  medals  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  authorities  at  Brussels 
and  Vienna.      It  is   not  the   practice  of  our 
Government  to  confer  such  distinctions,  but 
the  institution  is   really  deser^ving  of  every 
encouragement.     It  is  meant  by  its  proprietor 
to  be  the  parent  of  many  others  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.      This  part  of  its  mission  it  has 
already  began  to  be  accomplished,  a  sanitary 
museum    being    at   the  present    moment  in 
course  of  formation  at   Brighton,    aided  by 
advice  and  assistance  from  Twickenham  ;  and 
we  hope  we  may  live  to  see  the   time  when 
the   name  of  an   economic  museum  shall  be 
like  its  contents,  "  familiar  in  men's  mouths 
as  household  words." 


THE   LABOURERS'   DWELLINGS 

QUESTION. 

THIS  question,  simple  as  it  may  appear  to  some 
minds,  is  fraught  in  .almost  every  direction 
with  (lifiSculties.  We  therefore  hail  any  sugges- 
tion, from  whatever  (juarter  it  may  come,  which 
may  tend  to  smooth  away  those  difficulties,  pre- 
]iaratory  to  the  promotion  of  the  work  so  much 
desired.  We  have  recently  commented  at  length 
on  the  efforts  made  by  the  corporation  of  Liver- 
pool to  provide  better  house  accommodation  for 
the  labourers  of  that  great  town.  Wo  have  just 
received  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  question,  written 


by  Mr.  John  J.  Stevenson,  architect.  The  author 
appears  to  understand  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
principal  object  of  the  pamphlet  is  to  show  that 
municipal  regulations  in  general  actu.ally  prevent 
instead  of  providing  for  the  erection  of  labourers' 
dwellings  in  large  towns.  We  will  let  Mr.  Stevenson 
speak  for  himself.  Alluding  to  the  Liverpool  Corpo  ■ 
nation  competition,  he  says: — "The main  facts  of 
the  case  are  these: — A  year  or  two  ago  theLiverpool 
Corporation  secured  a  piece  of  land  between 
Sylvester-street  and  Ashfleld-street,  intending  to 
devote  it,  with  some  other  pieces,  to  the  erection 
of  labourers'  dwellings,  which  should  serve  as  a 
model  of  what  such  houses  should  be,  .ind,  from 
the  success  expected  of  them,  might  induce  others 
to  better  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  made  a  good  investment.  The  bill 
lately  passed,  which  enabled  the  Government  to 
lend  money  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  on  the 
security  of  such  houses,  seemed  to  render  the 
scheme  easy  and  practical.  The  Health  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  carry  it  out,  and  the 
borough  engineer,  Mr.  Newlands,  received  orders 
to  prepare  plans.  These  were  estimated,  and  the 
buildings  might  have  been  commenced,  when  an 
objection  was  started  that  they  contravened  the 
municipal  building  regidations.  These  plans  are 
exhibited  along  with  those  sent  in  competition, 
and,  for  good  and  sensible  planning,  for  attention 
to  sanitary  matters,  and  general  suitableness  for 
their  purpose,  compare  favourably  with  any  in  the 
room.  But,  for  the  corporation  to  contravene  its 
own  laws,  even  on  the  promptings  of  strong  com- 
mon sense,  would  be  an  act  of  impropriety ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  in  a  meeting  of  the  whole  council, 
that  these  plans  should  be  superseded.  But  some- 
thing must  be  done — the  corporation  must  not 
admit  that  their  own  laws  rendered  such  a  scheme 
impossible  ;  and  a  competition  was  decided  on. 
With  the  liberality  characteristic  of  Liverpool,  a 
premium  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  best  design, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  plans  sent  in, 
they  have  got  their  money's  worth.  They  are  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  in  number,  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  probably  contain  among  them 
the  residt  of  all  our  practical  experience  in  build- 
ing houses  of  the  kind — for  the  plans  are  not,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  competitions,  merely  the  crude 
conceptions  of  young  men,  but  many  of  them  by 
well-known  architects  of  large  experience.  If  of 
these  the  plan  which  best  conforms  to  the  by-laws 
can  be  shown  palpably  deficient  and  faulty,  it  must 
surely  raise  a  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
by-laws.  It  may  at  least  be  instructive  to  point 
out  what  arrangements  of  the  houses  on  the  ground 
the  by-laws  allow,  and  whether  these  are  not 
worse  than  some  they  condemn. 

"The  ground  is  a  rectangle  of  about  250  feet  by 
120,  bounded  on  the  long  sides  by  Sylvester  and 
Ashfield-streets,  and  at  the  ends  by  blocks  of 
houses.  It  was  dear  ground  for  its  purpose  :  cost- 
ing 18s.  a  square  yard,  and  it  was  consequently 
necessary  to  arrange  a  large  number  of  houses  on 
it  to  get  an  adequate  return.  The  problem  to  he 
solved  consequently  was,  how  to  get  the  greatest 
number  of  houses  on  the  ground  without  infringing 
the  by-laws,  and  it  has  been  stated,  on  apparently 
reliable  authority,  that  almost  all  have  infringed 
them  in  some  point.  Along  the  two  already-exist- 
ing streets,  the  height  of  the  houses  was  un- 
restricted, but  if  a  house  entered  otherwise  than 
from  these  streets,  or  from  any  new  street,  it  was 
considered  as  entering  from  a  court,  and  the  height 
consequently  became  restricted  to  three  storeys. 

"  There  is  in  the  competitive  plans  great  variety 
in  the  mode  of  disposing  the  houses  on  the  ground 
but — with  some  exceptions,  which  though  clever 
and  suitable  enough  on  the  whole,  in  some  point 
or  other  contravene  the  regidations — they  are  re- 
ducible to  two  or  three  general  types.  The  most 
simple,  taking  advantage  of  the  height  along  the 
streets  being  unrestricted,  is  to  range  the  houses  in 
a  long  block,  generally  five  storeys  high,  along  each 
(see  Fig.  A).     This  leaves  a  large  and  airy  court  in 


Fio.  A. 

the  centre,  and  by  building  five  storeys  high  a 
sufficient  number  of  houses  could  be  got  to  make 
the  scheme  remuneradve.  Some  designs  to  this 
arrangement  add  a  row  of  houses  between  the  two 
outside  rows,  to  which  access  is  got  by  leaving 
blanks  at  the  end  of  the  rows  on  the  street  (Fig.  B), 
or  by  a  street  across  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  C.  In 
this  case  the  centre  block,  as  it  enters  from  a  court, 
can  be  only  three  storeys  high,  so  that  the  houses 
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to  tie  street,  being   unrestricted  in  height,  will 
comp'etely  shut  out  the  sun  from  the  central  block. 
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Fig.  D. 


To  the  arrangement  C  there  is  also  the  objection 
that,  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  block  being 
closed  up  at  these  ends  by  buildings  on  the  adjoin- 
ing properties,  these  courts  may  become  mere  air- 
less cuh  de  sac.  So  that  this  plan  does  not 
secure  either  sun  or  a  current  of  air  from  the  houses. 
And  yet  this  is  ths  plan  which  the  committee  find 
best  solves  the  problem— which  gives  most  houses 
without  contravening  the  by-laws  ! 

"  Compared  with  this  arrangement  how  much 
better  in  every  way  is  that  of  Mr.  Newlands  (Fig. 
D),  rejected  for  non-conformity  to  the  by-laws  ; 
securing  sun  and  pleasantness  for  the  houses,  and 
thorough  ventilation  in  every  part ;  giving  about 
aa  many  dwellings  on  the  ground,  and  disposing 
the  blocks  of  houses,  instead  of  in  dreary  rows,  in 
a  good  architectural  group.  Its  principle  is  large 
open  spaces  connected  by  narrow  openings,  but 
these  openings,  which  are  really  the  salvation  of 
the  plan  as  regards  ventilation,  condemned  it 
according  to  the  by-laws.  Against  these  it  sins, 
besides,  in  having  houses  of  more  than  _  three 
storeys  entering  off  courts,  a  provision  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  does  not  secure  light  or  ventilation 
or  open  space,  but  only  that  the  houses  can  have 
cabs  brought  to  their  door  ;  which,  considering 
the  rate  of  cab  fares  in  Liverpool,  seems  an  un- 
necessary attention  to  the  comfort  of  labourers. 
No  doubt,  in  old  properties,  courts  are  often 
neither  airy  nor  healthy  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  streets  for  traffic,  with  their  mud 
and  manure,  are  better  than  courts,  as  in  reality 
they  can  be  more  easily  kept  clean  and  wholesome, 
if  properly  planned  and  arranged. 

"  Some  of  the  designs  get  over  the  difficulty  of 
the  narrow  openings  by  closing  them  altogether, 
building  the  block  all  round  (Fig.  E),   securing 
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Fig.  F. 


effectually  the  stagnation  of  air  in  the  central 
court — a  fair  instance  of  how  the  municij^al 
regulations  defeat  the  purpose  which  they  ought 
to  aim  at.  Some  of  those  on  this  principle  have 
the  houses  entering  from  galleries  round  the 
interior  of  the  court,  which  condemns  them  to 
three  storeys  in  height,  and  consequentlyprevents 
a  sufficient  number  of  houses  on  the  ground. 
Why,  in  the  nature  of  things,  apart  from  municipal 
regulations,  the  door  being  at  one  side,  instead  of 
another,  of  the  house,  should  affect  the  number  of 
its  storeys,  it  is  hard  to  see. 

"  A  very  favourite  arrangement  among  the 
competitors  is  to  place  rows  of  buildings  across 
the  ground  (Fig.  F),*  but  it  is  impossible  by  it  to 
get  a  sufficient  number  of  dwellings  on  the 
ground,  as  these  cross  streets,  though  they  have 
ample  air  and  sun,  are  considered  as  courts,  and 
the  houses  in  them  can  only  be  three  storeys  high. 
It  is  nevertheless  the  arrangement  which  most 
effectually  secures  ventilation,  and  is  a  far  more 
wholesome  mode  of  buOding  than  that  now 
practised  universally  in  the  new  buildings  in  cities 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  of  Ughting  the  back- 
rooms of  houses  by  what  are  called  wells,  often 
only  a  few  feet  in  width — stagnant  pools  of  air  in 
the  centre  of  the  buildings.  Any  passage,  how- 
ever narrow,  would  at  least  secure  ventUatiou ; 
but  as  building  acts  everywhere  forbid  narrow 
openings,  and  as  the  most  must  be  made  of  ex- 
pensive laud,  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  having 
none  ! 

From  these  few  instances  it  may  be  seen  how 
the  municipal  building  regulations  have  hampered 
the  designs,  and  that,  when  they  have  been 
complied  with,  the  result  is  exactly  what  it  is 
desirable  such  regulations  should  condemn." 

After  showing  the  advantages  of  building  houses 
for  the  labouring  classes  in  the  suburbs  of  towns, 
Mr.  Stevenson  says  : — "  It  is,  therefore,  not  less 
desirable  to  get  good  workmen's  houses  within 
the    towns;   but    municipal  regulations,    not  in 


Liverpool  only,  hut  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom, 
throw  obstacles  almost  insuperable  in  the  way  of 
this,  while  they  do  not  prevent  bad  building,  bad 
arrangements,  and  bad  ventilation — in  fact, 
render  these  essential  to  make  the  scheme  pay,  for 
it  is  only  the  '  jerry '  builders  who  seem  to  be 
able  to  build  at  a  profit.  But  it  is,  as  has  been 
already  said,  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  pre- 
sent regulations  than  to  suggest  better ;  and  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  direction  in  wliicli  they  should  aim.  At  pre- 
sent they  insist  on  a  certain  width  of  street  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  houses.  This  has 
gii'en  us  a  town  like  Manchester,  with  acres  of 
streets  in  dreary  sameness  with  stagnant  air. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  encourage  variety  in 
planning,  narrower  streets,  opening  out  into  wider 
spaces  and  squares,  where  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  wider  spaces  exposed  to  the 
sun  might  draw  the  air  from  the  narrower  streets, 
causing  drafts  and  movements  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
It  is  clear  that  streets  might  be  built  closer  and 
higher,  if  their  ends  opened  out  on  parks  and 
greens,  without  harming  their  ventilation,  than  if 
they  were  extended  for  square  miles  of  regularly 
disposed  street,  and  court,  and  house,  though  only 
two  storeys  high.  This  might  be  accomplished  by 
fixing  the  proportion  of  space  left  open  to  ground 
biult  on,  permitting  builders  to  arrange  their 
blocks  as  they  liked,  subject  to  conditions,  of 
which  the  most  important  would  be  one  which 
present  building  acts  ignore,  that  there  should  be 
no  stop  gaps  to  the  circulation  of  the  air,  no 
dwelling-rooms  opening  out  into  wells  or  small 
courts,  in  which  there  is  no  through  current. 
Such  an  arrangement  might  be  difficult  to  adjust 
to  work  fairly.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  the  value  of  property  near  public  open  spaces, 
which,  however,  is  not  unreasonable ;  and  it 
might  necessitate  power  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
poration to  decide  how  streets  should  be  laid  ofi' 
on  private  property,  so  that  where  one  man  had 
commenced  a  street  it  should  not  be  blocked  up 
by  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  some  of  our  Eng- 
lish towns.  But  we  doubt  not  legal  acumen 
could  frame  a  regulation  which  would  secure  the 
desired  result  directly,  instead  of  the  present 
roundabout  attempt  at  it,  which  provides  streets 
of  a  certain  width  at  every  part,  and  yards  of  a 
certain  size  attached  to  every  house,  which  does 
not  always  secure  ventilation;  and,  though  a 
good  thing  in  some  circumstances,  is  often  un- 
justifiable waste.  Again,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a 
short  street,  if  it  opens  into  wider  streets,  the 
house  may  be  made  high,  and  the  width  confined, 
without  the  in j  ury  to  its  ventilation  which  would 
ensue  if  it  were  longer.  So  that  there  would  be 
more  reason  in  municipal  regulations  if  they  made 
the  height  of  the  houses  dependent  on  the  length 
of  the  streets,  instead,  as  at  present,  only  on  the 
width.  Had  narrow  openings,  provided  they  were 
short,  been  permitted,  several  of  the  most  skil- 
fully-arranged among  the  plans  exhibited,  includ- 
ing, we  believe,  Mr.  Newlands',  would  have  been 
within  the  law,  instead  of  being  set  aside  for  con- 
travening it." 

Mr.  Stevenson  gives  other  instances  wherein 
municipal  building  regulations  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  movement  for  providing  im- 
proved house  accommodation  for  the  people.  The 
pamphlet  is  published  by  Messrs.  Webb,  Hunt, 
and  Ridings,  but  as  there  is  no  price  affixed,  we 
suppose  it  is  printed  for  private  circulation.  Jlr. 
Stevenson  has,  however,  won  the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  his  pointed  and  timely  little  publica- 
tion. 


by  Messrs.  Agnew.  The  sum  of  £20  had  been 
presented  to  the  school  by  Mrs.  Goadsby,  for 
prizes  to  the  students,  to  be  awarded  next  year. 
She  had  also  announced  her  intention  of  making 
a  donation  of  £500  to  the  school,  to  be  invested, 
and  the  interest  to  be  devoted  to  such  prizes  as 
might  hereafter  be  determined  upon  by  the  mana- 
gers. The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  awarded 
to  pupils  in  the  Leeds  School  of  Art  took  place 
iu  the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  that  town  on 
Monday  night,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Baines,  M.P.  In  addressing  the  audience,  the 
chairman  spoke  upon  the  comparative  deficiency 
of  technical  education,  and  advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  fchools  for  art  and  scientitic  in- 
struction, with  a  view  to  their  application  to 
manufactures  in  the  large  centres  of  population, 
and  th'  provision  of  a  central  college  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  Report  of  the  Reading  School  of 
Art,  which  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  school 
the  other  day,  stated  that  out  of  the  73  pupils 
attending,  37  were  successful,  10  taking  prizes, 
the  remainder  cards  of  merit.  Fifty-eight  works 
were  sent  to  South  Kensington  for  national 
competition,  six  of  which  were  selected.  One 
national  medallion  wasawarded,  and  10  third  grade 
prizes.  The  report  of  the  Stourbridge  School  of 
Art  states  that  26  students  passed  satisfactorily 
in  the  second  or  higher  grade,  6  passed,  and  their 
papers  were  marked  "  excellent,"  and  6  received 
prizes.  Fifteen  out  of  the  thirty  works  sub- 
mitted for  national  competition  were  passed  as 
satisfactorily  executed,  and  awarded  prizes.  The 
Bradford  School  is  also  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
There  are  now  89  students  on  the  books,  75  even- 
ing  classes,  and  14  ladies'  classes. 


*  This  is  the  plan  which  has  obtained  the  competition 
premituu 


MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  annual  meeting  and  distribution  of  prizes, 
in  connection  with  the  Manchester  School 
of  Art,  took  place  on  the  19th  ult.  The  report 
stated  that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  had 
•  ■n  £1,019  2s.  9d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£989  4s.  7d.  Mr.  Muckley,  the  head  master,  read 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  state  of  the  school. 
Regret  was  expressed  that  the  students  were  with 
great  difficulty  induced  to  undertake  those  studies 
which  pertained  to  the  decorative  art.  It  was 
deemed  advisa'ole  to  withhold  the  award  of  the 
Primrose  Silver  Medal  this  year  for  decorative  de- 
sign, as  the  works  now  in  preparation  for  that 
prize  were  not  yet  complete.  At  the  Government 
examination  held  here  iu  March  last,  40  passed, 
and  7  gained  third  grade  prizes  ;  and  at  the  na- 
tional competition,  one  gold  medal,  two  silver 
medals,  three  bronze  medals,  and  a  book  prize 
were  awarded.  Five  valuable  original  drawings 
by  Mulready,  had  been   presented   to  the  school 


BAD   MASONRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  builder  has  sent  us  ("Pall 
Mall  Gazette ")  the  particulars  of  an  ex- 
amination of  the  wall  of  Clerkenwell  House  of 
Detention,  which  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  very  slight  pressure  was  required  to  effect 
a  breach  in  it.  At  the  bottom  the  wall  is  two 
and  a  half  bricks  thick,  that  is,  allowing  for 
mortar,  more  than  22iin.  About  10ft.  higher 
up,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  diminishes  to  ISin., 
and  the  upper  part  of  it,  under  the  coping  stone, 
is  only  14in.  thick.  The  wall  is  strengthened  at 
intervals  of  14ft.  by  counterforts  or  buttresses 
which  are  26ft.  6in.  broad  "  in  the  face,"  and 
project  9in.  from  the  wall :  these  are  strong 
enough  to  support  what  builders  call  a  "  dead 
pressure."  The  bricks  (hard  burned  "slacks") 
are  of  good  quality.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to 
complain  of.  But  upon  examining  the  way  in 
which  the  bricks  are  piut  together  our  informant 
found  serious  cause  for  dissatisfaction.  "At 
some  distance  from  the  blown-in  gap,"  he  writes, 
"  I  saw  lines  of  vertical  cracking,  which  imme 
diately  suggested  to  me  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  '  bonding.'  Bonding,  in  building  phrase- 
ology, signiBes  in  walls  the  tying  of  the  materials 
by  some  other  article,  buUt  course  by  course, 
into  the  work  as  it  proceeds.  In  brick  walls  the 
bonding  mostly  consists  of  hoop  iron,  varying  in 
width  from  liin.  to  Sin.,  being  laid  along  the 
brickwork  iu  double  strips,  let  us  say,  every  two 
courses  or  so,  from  one  end  of  the  wall  to  the 
other.  When  this  is  of  good  iron,  and  properly 
laid  in,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  how  it  tends 
to  stiffen  and"  strengthen  a  wall.  Judge  of  my 
surprise,  then,  when  in  this  structure,  at  the 
House  of  Detention,  not  a  bit  of  bonding  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  seen.  I  next  turned  my  attention 
to  the  mortar.  It  had  a  suspicious,  chalky  look, 
and  was  not  blue  enough  for  my  liking.  I  placed 
some  good-sized  lumps  under  my  heel,  and  they 
slowly  crumbled  away  whilst  I  balanced  myself 
on  one  leg.  I  then  stood  upon  lump  after  lump, 
swinging  myself  round  half  a  turn,  so  as  to  exert 
moving  pressure,  and  the  stuff  went  to  powder  in 
an  instant.  As  I  weighed  at  the  tune,  clothing, 
rain,  and  all,  about  2001b.,  this  was  a  very  poor 
result  to  get  out  of  prison  wall  mortar.  I  filled 
my  pockets  with  some  selected  specimens,  which 
I  have  now  on  the  t.ble  before  me.  I  have  ex- 
amined them  carefully  and  leisurely,  and  the 
absence  of  silica,  tine,  well-washed  river  sand,  is 
very  marked  ;  the  substance  has  a  porous,  pumice 
stone  look." 


It  is  rumoured  that  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
are  about  to  abandon  in  despair  the  scheme  of 
erecting  working  men's  dwellings,  and  resell  the 
land. 
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PAINTED    DECORATIONS. 

THE    DCTT    OF   THE    PAINTER  IN    RELATION 
TO    THE    ARCHITECT. 

rpHE  division  of  labour  which  is  necessarily 
J_      characteristic   of  dense  population,  lias 
made  painting  and  architecture  markedly  dis- 
tinct professions,  and  compels  us  to  speak  of 
architect  and  painter  not  only  as  sepaiate  ir.- 
dividuals,    but    as    separate    classes.      It   is 
pleasant  to  dwell   sometimes  on  thoughts  of 
those  past  days,  when  the  arts  were  so  closely 
blended,  so    intimately    associated,  that  the 
distinctiveness  now  so  unhappily  patent  was 
scarcely   felt    even  when    it  existed.     That 
there  was  such  distinctiveness  is  very  clear 
from  documentary  evidence,  but  such  was  the 
interest  which  one  artist  took  in  the  work  of 
his  brother  craftsman  that  at  certain  intervals 
there  appeared  exceptionally  powerful  men, 
able  to  practise  more  than  one  art,  and  who  at 
last  came  to  be  regarded  as   representative 
men,  when   in  reality  they  were  purely  ex- 
ceptional.    Thus  it  is  that  the  public,  as  a 
rule,  know  nothing  of  such  names  as  Ictinus 
and   Callicrates,  in  connection  with  the  Par- 
thenon, and  thus    it    is  that  stich  names  as 
Phidias  (B.C.  490—432),  Giotto  (a.d.  1276— 
1336),    Michael  Angelo    (a.d.    1474—1564), 
are  in  the  mouths  of  every  one,   serving  as 
arguments  to  those  who  desire  to  show  that  a 
great  architect  must  be  a  great  painter  or 
sculptor.      That  an   architect    should  know 
somewhat  of  those   sister  arts  which  are   so 
all-important  to   the  proper  development  of 
his  ;  that  he  shoiUd  be  able  to  set  out  or  plan 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  painted  and  sculp- 
tured decoration  of  his    building ;    that   he 
should  know  where  to  place  his  jewels  and 
his    lights ;    that    the    proper  place   for    a 
candle  is  not  under  a  bushel  ;    and  that  the 
proper  place  for  a  ruby  is  not  in  a  pig's  snout  ; 
that  he  should  be  able  even  to  give  some  idea 
with  his  pencil  of  figure  and  figure  composi- 
tion ;   and  that  he  should  be  master  ot  con- 
ventional ornament,  by  which  I  do  not  mean 
a  collection  of  many  patterns,  but  a  director 
of  a  few  weU-designed  forms,  knowing  where 
to  use  one,  and  where  to  use  the  other,  and 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  important  question  of 
scale  : — that  every  arcliitect  should  at  least  be 
thus   far    able    has    been   urged    in   former 
articles.      On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  the 
painter  towards  the  architect  is  not  less  im- 
portant.   For  years  past  it  has  been  constantly 
urged  that   the  first  desideratum  in  all  wall 
painting  is  that  it  shall  not  be  in  effect  inde- 
pendent of  the  wall.      TMs  is  manifestly  the 
first  duty  of  the  painter  towards  the  architect, 
viz.,  to  recognize  the  important  fact  that  his^ 
the  painter's — work  is  to  decorate  by  means  of 
colour  the  constructional  work  provided  by 
the  architect.      To  ignore,  or  to  try  to  ignore, 
this  constructional  ground — to  endeavour  by 
all  the  powers  of  perspective  and  chlaro  'scuro 
to  conceal  the  construction — to  depart  from 
the  lines  of  the  architecture — to  set  at  nought 
arch  and  pier,  wall  and  ceiling — to  tiu-n  our 
vaults  into  cloudy  heavens  ;  to  melt  our  solids 
into  voids  by  painting  landscapes  on  wall  and 
pier — the   idea  of  the  solidity  of  these  parts 
being  almost  as  necessary  as  the  real  solidity ; 
and  to  paint  subjects  so  regardless  of  the  archi- 
tectural forms  as  to  make  the  latter  appear  in 
theway,are,to9peakmildly,fundamentalerrors, 
for  which  no  amoimtofgoodpaintingpcr  secan 
ever  atone.     Wall  painting  is,  and  must  be,  a 
relative  art,  and  cannot  stand  alone.      The 
question  should  not  be,  is  it  good  painting  ? 
but,  is  it  good  decoration  f      Some  say  (I 
think  most  unwisely),  that  if  the  architecture 
be  thoroughly  good  your  painter  must  work 
in  relation  to  it,  and   subject  more  or  less  to 
certain  conventional  laws  ;  if  the  architecture 
be  bad  or  indifferent,  the  painter  may  do  just 
what  he  likes,  and  attract  as  much   attention 
as  he  can  solely  to  his  work   as  painting.      It 
is    the   danger  of  this  last    doctrine   which 
chieQy  besets  us  now,  as  it  has  more  or  less 
for  five  centuries  past.     I  shall  not  now  pause 
to  show  the  subtle  and  gradual  development 
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No.  1.— SECTION  THROUGH  CORRIDORS  AT  SIR  W.  TREVELYAN'S  MANSION, 
WALUNQXON. 


No.  2.— EARL  PERCY  PARTING  FROlt  UlS  WIFE, 


No.  3.-THE  KNIGUTS'  RETAINERS  TROTTING  AWAY-HERON,  LOVELL, 
WITHERINGTON,  &c. 
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Ko.  4.— THE  FOOTMEN  AXD  BOWMEN'— DOGS  IN"  LEASH. 


No.  5.— TUE  REAR  OF  THE  UEKD-DKIVEKS  FOLLOWING. 


No.  C.-TUE  HUNTING— TUE    LE.VDEn  OP  TUE  HERD,  A  ST.iG  OF  TEN. 


No.  7.— THE  BATTUE— ARCHEBS  POSTED  FOR  SHOOTING. 


of  painting  as  distinct  from  decoration,  how 
the  bad  seed  sown  in  the   conventional  per- 
spective of  the  early  throne  budded  in  Giotto's 
architectural  backgrounds,   and   blossomed  in 
the    exuberant    fancy — almost    wildness — of 
Benozzo  Gozzoli,  the  staginess  of  Ghirlandajo, 
and  the  long  vistas   of  Eaphael.       The   easel 
painter  of  to-day   is  not  altogether   to  blame 
because  he  has  lost  sight  of  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  important   aspect  of  his  art. 
Painters  are   of  all  artists  most  impatient  of 
control.     The  painters  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, however,  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  a 
jot  worse  in  this  respect  than  many  medieval 
"artists,  for  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present  time  there  are  examples  enough  to 
show  how  completely  they  defied  the  laws 
they   should  have    obeyed,  and    forgot  the 
building    they  were   called   on  to   decorate, 
which  they  failed  to  do,   in  the  picture  they 
were  actually  painting.     Of  course  it  is  very 
easy  to  say   "  so  much  the  better  for  your  art 
of  painting."     Whether  it  was  or  was  not  the 
better  course  it  was  certainly  the  worse  for 
the  art  of  architecture.  Directly  the  essentially 
decorative  arts  of  sculptiue  or  pamting  became 
isolated  in    the  popular  mind,   the    art    of 
architecture    suffered,    and     the   more    you 
isolate    the    painter's    art,     the    more    will 
architecture    pass     into     forgetfuLness.      A 
notable  instance  of  this  has  lately  been  brought 
before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.   Sir 
Walter  Trevelyau's  house,  at  Wallington,  was 
built  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  and 
it   preserved    the   old    tradition   of    English 
country  houses  so  far  that  you  entered  from 
tlie  drive  directly  into  the  principal  room,  i.e., 
the   hall,   without  any  intervening  corridor, 
lobby,   ante-room,   or  any  other  Renaissance 
luxury.     In  the  centre  of  the  house  was  the 
usual  open  quadrangle,  surrounded  by  two 
storeys  on  three  sides,  and  principal  staircase 
on  the  fourth  side.     To  change  this  plan  and 
convert  the  open  quad  into  a  saloon  with 
corridors  round  it  was  a  problem  which  the 
late  Jlr.  John  Dobson  was  called  on  to  solve. 
The  architect  having  reconstructed  the  walls 
of  the  quadrangle,  and  produced  two  storeys 
of  arcades,   sometimes  open   and   sometimes 
blocked,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott  was  commissioned 
to  decorate  the  same.     It  is  to  the  upper  series 
of  paintings  that  I  wish  to  call  attention,  and 
as  illustrations   of  these  are  given  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  the  sessional  papers  of  the  In- 
stitute, I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to 
them.  The  constructional  or  architectural  field 
selected  for  the  paintings  are  the   spandril 
spaces  between  the  arches,  and  a  few  inches 
above  the  arches  between  the  apex  of  the  outer 
arch  moulding  and  the  lowest  moulding  of  the 
entablature.     Mr.  Scott  says  "  the  house  being 
a  Border  mansion,  the  decoration,  which  was 
put  into  my  hands  as  a  pictorial  rather  than 
an  ornamental  undertaking,  was  treated  mth 
reference  to  Border  history."  He  also  says  that 
Mr.   Dobson  was  "  the  able  architect  of  New- 
castle."     It   will  be  here  observed  that  the 
painter  admits  the  architect  to  be  an  "  able  " 
man,  and  that  his  commission  was  to  decorate 
the  architecture  by  figure  subjects  from  Border 
history.     The  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  is  the 
story  illustrated.  The  entire  height  of  the  wall 
space   between  the  capital  of  the  arch  piers 
and  the  entablature  over  the  arches  is  4.ift.  or 
thereabouts,    and    the   arches  nearly    meet. 
There   are   ten  double  and  eight  single    or 
angle  spandrils.      The  foreground  figures  are 
the  full   height  of  the  space.      It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to   describe   any   more  ;  the  word 
"  foregTound  "  explains  at  once  the  pictorial 
character  of  the  paintings ;  and  if  it  be  added 
that  the  painting  is  continued  over  the  arches, 
without  any  sensible  break ;  that  two  span- 
drils  sometimes  form  one  scene  ;    and  that 
there  are  but  a  very  few  figures  which  are 
not,   so  to  speak,  cut  into  by  the  arches,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  work  has  not  merely  no 
relation  whatever    to    the  architecture,    but 
actually  places  the  latter  at  such  a  disadvan- 
tage as  to  appear  an  impertinence,  the  arches 
looking  not  as    if   the  painting    had   been 
executed  to  fit  them,  but  as  if  they  had  been 
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rutlilesslT  cut  tlirough    the  painting.     Thus 
in  spanjril   No.  2   we  have   the   head    and 
shoulders  of  a  page  on  one  side,  and  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  horse  on  the  other.     In 
No.  3,  the  hind  quarters  of  a  horse,   but   no 
legs ;  in  No.  4,  a  one-legged  archer,  bisected 
by  a  two-legged  dog ;  in  -Vo.  7,  the  trunk  of 
an  archer,   and  so  on.     No.  G,  "  The  Leader 
of  the  Herd— A  Stag  of  Ten,"  and  No.  5,  "  Tlie 
Bear  of  the  Herd,"  are  saved  from  any  de- 
cided mutilation,  but  foreshortening  and  scenic 
backgrounds  are  not   conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance   of    architectural    laws.      That  Mr. 
Scott  has  told  the  story   well  and  poeticiilly, 
and  that  Sir   Walter  Trevelyan's  desire  to 
unite  the  three  sister  arts  was  in  every  way 
praiseworthy,  are  beyond  dispute ;  but  if  these 
paintings  are  e.xamples  of  what  "painters  of 
eminence,"  as   Mr.  Seddon  calls  them,  would 
do  with  our  architecture,  I   see    no  reason 
to   regret   that  it  should  be  "a   rare  occur- 
rence."    To    return,    however,   to    the    no- 
tion that,  when  the  architecture  is  unsatis- 
factorv,  the  painter  has  only  to  regard  his  own 
department.      Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  such  a  view  as  this,  enunciated  by  ''  one 
of  the   greatest  of  living  artists,"*  retards 
very  much  the  consummation  we  desire  to 
see,   viz.,  the  proper  union,  and,  therefore, 
equal  balance  of  the  sister  arts.     If  a  build- 
ing be   radically  bad,  why  paint  it  1     Why 
enrich  it  to  such  a  degree   that  the  hope   of 
rebuilding  would  be  a  vain  thought  ?     Why 
place  your  jewel  in  the  swine's  snout,  or  meud 
your  old  garments  with  new  cloth  ?     Besides, 
who  is  to  detei-mine  the  amount  of  unsatis- 
factoriness  in  a  building  which  secures  to  the 
painter  of  it  a  licence  to  work  independent  of 
all  architectural  laws  ?    Is  the  painter  to   be 
the  judge  ?    If  not,  to  whom  must  we  look  / 
To  say  tliat  because  a  wall  is  a  plain  wall, 
with    no    mouldings  or  constructional   lines 
about  it  except  its  boimdaries,  therefore   a 
painter  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  likes,  and 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  not  a  wall,  and  that  the 
addition  to  it  of  one  or  two  stringcourses  and 
half    a    dozen    pilasters    or    niches,     under 
thoroughly    good     architectural     judgment, 
should  change  the  whole  conduct  of  the  painter, 
and  subject  him  to  mural  laws  which  he  before 
ignored,  is  simply  to  say  that  practically  we 
know  nothing  worth  knowing  about  the   sub- 
ject.   The  first  duty  of  the  painter  who  ac- 
cepts a  commission  to  decorate  or  paint  a  wall 
is  the  same  whether  the  wall  belongs  to  a  rail- 
way shed  or  a  cathedral,  a  suburban  vUla  or  a 
palace  ;  and  that  duty  is   to   preserve  intact 
the  flatness  and,  consequently,  the  solidity  of 
the  construction.     Anything  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  this   is  a  loss  to  that  art  unity  for 
which    we    are    striving.        It    matters    not 
whether  the  painting  be  or  be  not  the  most 
glorious  work  ever  painted,  whether  the  figures 
are  life-like   or  not,  whether  the   artist   has 
thrown  into  it  his  whole  soul  or  only   half  a 
soul ;  if  the  coronet  crushes  the  brow,  if  the 
form  of  the  dress  fails  to  suggest  the   body, 
away  with  them  both  to  a  museum;  they  may 
be  very  lovely  in  sheen  of  priceless  gem  and 
wavines3ofbroidercdpattern,but  they  have  not 
fulfilled  the  work  they  were  required  to  do.  Mr. 
Herbert,  Mr.  Leighton,  and   Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
may  be  able  to  paint  pictures  on  walls,  but 
neither  of  them  lias  yet  shown  that  he   is  at 
all  capable  of  decorating  architecture,  or  that 
he  has  the  faintest  idea  of  wherein  lies  the 
duty  of  the  painter  towards  the  architect. 
EdwiVBD  W.  Godwin. 


buildiaga  where  ground  space  is  as  valuable  as  it 
is  near  the  Bank  of  England,  the  accommodation 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  number  of  storeys, 
which  in  this  case,  including  a  basement,  amounts 
to  six  in  all.  The  basement  has  the  registrar's 
department,  the  strongrooms,  wishing  rooms,  &c., 
and  heating  apparatus  by  Perkins.  The  ground 
floor— the  general  office,  discount  department,  and 
discount  manager.  The  first  floor— general 
manager's  room,  his  clerks,  two  waiting  rooms, 
and  the  board  room,  having  a  stone  balcony  in 
the  Lothbury  front.  The  second  and  upper  floor 
are  devoted  to  the  secretariat,  the  solicitor's,  and 
other  departments  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany, with  the  housekeeper's  and  porter's  accom- 
modation on  topmost  floor.  The  materials  used 
are  Portland,  red  and  yellow  Mansfield,  with  se- 
lected Serpentine  shafts  to  the  uppermost  stage 
and  to  the  shafts  of  the  principal  door.  The  fit- 
tings and  finishings  of  the  interior  are  all  carried 
out  and  designed  in  harmony  with  the  style  of 
the  exterior.  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers  were  the 
buUders  ;  Mr.  Atley  and  Mr.  Clamp,  clerks  of  the 
works  ;  Mr.  T.  Carter  executed  the  earring  ;  Mr. 
Redf ern  the  bas-rehefs ;  and  Mr.  Steel  was  the 
contractors'  foreman. 


OLD   DOORWAY,   STEETLY   ABBEY. 

WE  furnish  our  readers  this  week  with  an  il- 
lustration of  a  most  interesting  doorway 
at  Steetly  Abbey,  Derbyshire— a  very  fine  example 
of  Anglo-Norman  work,  and  though  much  time- 
worn,  still  retains  sufficient  of  its  pristine  beauty 
to  render  it  an  object  of  interest  alike  to  the  ar- 
chitectural and  archraological  student.  There 
still  remains  enough  of  the  carving  on  the  shafts 
to  show  that  it  must  have  originally  been  of  a 
most  elaborate  character.  The  capitals  appear  to 
have  been  worked  to  the  desired  form  by  the 
mason,  and  the  design  then  carved  upon  them  in 
bas-relief.  The  arcfi-muld  is  bold  and  deeply  re- 
cessed, as  may  be  seen  by  the  depth  of  the  shadow. 
Our  view  is  drawn  from  a  photograph  taken  by 
Mr.  Theophilus  Smith,  of  Sheffield. 


CENTRAL     CREDIT     AND    DISCOUNT 
COMPANY'S  OEiaCES,  LOTHBURY. 

THE  new  building  of  the  General  Credit  and 
DiacouDt  Company  stands  upon  the  site  of 
the  former  house,  No.  7,  Lothbury,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ground  of  No.  27,  Tokcnhouseyard  in- 
corporated with  it,  making  a  block  of  84  X  28 
and  72ft.  high  to  cornice,  and  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Somers  Clarke,  the 
company's  architect.     In  common   with  all  City 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON   MUSEUM. 

IN  addition  to  the  attractions  offered  to    visi- 
tors during  the  Christmas    holidays  by  the 
collections  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
Committee  of   Council  on  Education  have,  says 
the  "  Society  of  Arts'  Journal,"  pushed  forward 
the  arrangements   for  the  exhibition  of  the  pur- 
chases made  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  have 
recently   arrived   in    England.     These    latter,    as 
well  as  some  valuable  loans,  have  been  temporarily 
placed  in  glass  cases,  and   opportunities   during 
the  holidays  will  be  thus  afforded  to  the  public  to 
view  these  treasures.      The   loans  acquired  from 
the  gallery   of   the  "  Histoire  du  Travail "  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition^  although  not  numerous,  are  of  a 
highly  interesting  character,  not  only  from  their 
being  extremely  curious  and  rare  as  works  of  art, 
but  chiefly   from  the   fact  that  they  are  the  pro- 
perty of  foreign  governments.     A  most  admirable 
system  of  international  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers  in  relation  to  works  of  art  may  be  thus 
said  to  have  commenced.      In  the  Loan  Court  are 
to  be   found  the  Crystals  lent  by   the  Austrian 
Government.      They  consist  of   five  pieces  ;  one 
piece,  standing   about  3ft.  high,  is  haudsomely 
carved,  and  for  size  is  the  most  important.      The 
enamelled  gold  work  which  surmounts  the  crystal 
is  a  deUcate  piece  of  execution  ;  and  the  vase  with 
two  handles,  richly  cut,  is  a  marvel  of  skilful  and 
dexterous  workmanship.     Without  the  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  this  vase  it  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  that  any  workman  could  have,  out  of  a 
simi)le    rock  crystal,    produced   so    charming    a 
result.    In  the  case  next  to  the  crystals  are  ahuvvn 
curious  specunens  of  very  ancient  gold  work,  dis- 
covered at  Petrossa,  in  1837,   and   lent   to   the 
museum  by  the   Roumanian   Government.      The 
date   assigned   to   their  origin   is  about   450  A.D. 
The   work     is   considered   as    probably    that    of 
Gothic  tribes,  and  the  stylo  of  the  design  is  called 
Byzantine.     The  shapes  of  the  objects,  the  setting 
of  the  stones,    and    the  remarkable  pierced  work, 
should  be  carefully  inspected.     The  largest  piece 
is  a  salver,   about   2ft.  3in.   in  diameter,  with   a 
somewhat  nidely  stamped  ornament    round  the 
circumference.      A  patera  is   in  a   good   state  of 
conservation,  and  is,  apparently,  a  capital  illustra- 

Ition  of  the  stylo  of  art  employed  at  that  period 
for  gold  work.  Adj'iiaiug  the  Loan  Court  is  a 
portion  of  the  museum  assigned  to  purchases,  and 


here,  under  glass  cases,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
court,  may  be  found  the  purchases  made  from 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  Of  the  principal  purchase, 
exquisitely  carved  and  inlaid  with  precious  stones, 
the  spiuette  by  Anniballi  de  Roxis,  Milan,  1577, 
standing  by  itself.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  un- 
rivalled in  the  museum.  Next  to  it,  but  of  a 
totally  difl'erent  genre  and  date,  is  the  famous 
inlaid  and  sculptured  wooden  cabinet  by  M 
FourcUnois,  which  eUcited  so  much  admiration 
from  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Tue 
Italian  peasant  jewellery,  bought  from  Signer 
Castellani  (through  whose  means  the  spinette  re- 
ferred to  was  likewise  acquired),  occupies  four 
cases,  and  has  much  interest  for  our  jewellers, 
who  would  do  well  to  adopt  many  of  the  elegant; 
designs  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  There  is  a 
small  assemblage  of  musical  instruments  of 
foreign  countries.  This,  however,  is  but  a  part  of 
what  was  purchased  at  Paris.  'The  instruments 
from  Japan  and  Chiaa  are  very  eccentric.  Beyond 
this  case  are  specimens  of  Turkish  popular 
jewellery,  and  a  Norwegian  marriage  crown.  The 
form  of  the  Danish  silver  parcel-gilt  drinking- 
vessel  is  curious,  but  seems  awkward.  It  is  of 
modern  execution  but  of  ancient  design.  The 
artistic  fans,  from  the  atelier  of  M.  Alexandre,  are 
well  represented  by  eight  elegant  examples,  of 
which  the  more  noticeable  ones  are  by  Messrs. 
Alexandre,  Froment,  Frossoy,  and  Regina. 
Opposite  the  inlaid  cabinets  from  Copenhagen 
stands  a  very  fine  vase,  of  French  manufacture, 
in  modern  enamelled  earthenware,  of  Persian 
design,  by  M.  Collinot.  The  style  of  this  piece  of 
pottery  is  excellent.  A  coU«ction,  comprising 
chietiy  modern  French  porcelain,  German  glass, 
Austrian  ormolu,  and  French  bronzes,  complete 
the  artistic  purchases  from  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
In  the  north  great  court  some  very  accurately 
working  models  of  mechanical  contrivances,  cog- 
wheels, pistons,  &c.,  i&c,  by  Von  Schroeder,  of 
Darmstadt,  are  exhibited  temporarily. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR   POLISHING  WOOD. 

THE  following  directions  for  polishiog  wood 
are  taken  from  "A.  F.  B.'s"  work  on  wood 
carving,  noticed  by  us  a  short  time  since.  The 
materials  required  are  a  Uttle  of  the  best  French 
polish,  a  Uttle  sweet  oil,  and  a  small  bottle 
of  spirits  of  wine ;  glass  paper,  some  old 
linen,  and  a  little  cotton  wool.  Use  leather 
gloves,  as  the  poUsh  stains,  and  might  be  trouble- 
some to  get  ofi'  your  hands.  Before  beginning 
to  polish  your  wood,  you  must  rub  it,  not  up  and 
down,  but  with  a  circular  motion,  with  glass 
paper,  till  its  surface  assumes  a  soft  satin  appear- 
ance J  the  wood  should  be  close  in  grain  for  suc- 
cessful polish ;  it  wiU  sometimes  require  hours  of 
rubbing  before  it  is  perfectly  free  from  rough 
particles. 

Make  a  dabber  of  the  'cotton  wool,  wrapped  in 
linen,  and  tied  firmly  at  the  top ;  moisten  it 
with  the  French  polish,  and  one  drop  of  sweet 
oil  (the  oil  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
friction),  and  rub  the  wood  with  an  even,  but  not 
hard  pressure,  in  circles,  aU  over  the  surface ; 
the  only  point  is  that  the  polish  should  be  dis- 
tributed eveiily  over  the  surface,  and  the  same 
amount  of  rubbing  given  to  each  part.  Con- 
tinue rubbing  until  the  wood  begins  to  reflect ;  it 
may  be  an  hour  or  so  before  you  see  this  glassy 
appearance.  Then  put  the  wood  by  for  four  and 
twenty  hours,  that  it  may  dry  perfectly ;  the 
next  day  the  poUsh  may  be  almost  entirely 
absorbed.  Repeat  the  process,  with  the  inter- 
vals for  absorption,  until  the  reflection  is  as  per- 
fect as  glass  ;  twice  is  generally  sufficient,  but  I 
have  repeated  it  five  or  six  times  on  very  absor- 
bent woods. 

When  you  are  satisfied  with  the  reflection, 
take  a  fresh  clean  dabber,  damp  it  very  slightly 
with  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  rub  very  softly  and 
evenly  over  the  poUshed  wood ;  it  will  bring  out 
the  polish  beautifully,  and  fix  it  permanently  on 
the  surface.  I  never  knew  this  process  fail, 
though  it  requires  patience.  Be  careful  to 
put  sufficient  polish  on  your  wood  before  using 
the  spirits  of  wine,  as  you  cannot  add  any  after- 
wards. Should  it  be  desirable  to  stain  the 
wood,  use  a  little  dragon's  blood  (a  beautiful 
scarlet  powder)  with  the  poUsh,  and  the  wood 
assumes  a  deep  orange  colour. 


Mr.  G.  G.  Soott  will  deliver  hia  lectures  on  Ar- 
chitecture at  the  Royal  Academy  on  Thursday 
\  evenings,  Jan.  23  and  30,  and  Feb.  6, 1868. 
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PROPOSED   VICTORIA  PARK, PORTS- 
MOUTH. 

PUBLIC  parks  in  populous  towns  have 
been  called  the  breathing  places  of  the 
people,  and  we  think  with  equal  propriety 
higher  functions  may  be  assigned  them  in  a 
social  and  moral  aspect.  The  public  parks 
of  London  have  produced  incalculable  good. 
As  part  and  parcel  of  that  world  of  thought 
and  industry,  they  have  materially  aided  to 
make  it  what  it  is,  and  the  beneficial  results 
that  have  been  derived  from  their  use  have 
been  none  the  less  felt,  though  perhaps  un- 
seen. Town  life  is  a  stifled  life.  Business- 
worn  men  rush  out  of  town  at  Christm;is 
time,  at  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  even 
at  the  close  of  their  day's  labour,  to  seek 
enjoyment  amid  the  refreshing  elements  of 
country  life  and  the  gladdening  associations 
of  Nature.  They  learn  to  associate  their 
vocation  and  business  with  pent-up  offices 
and  streets,  and  smoke-laden  atmospheres  and 
crowded  thoroughfares,  and  the  very  -wear 
and  tear  of  life  itself. 

Sumptuous  arcliitecture  may  line  the 
streets,  and  sanitary  science  may  have  ac- 
complished ^all  that  the  laws  of  health  can 
demand,  but  even  all  these  things  do  not 
cuinpensate  for  a  clear  blue  sky  and  fresh 
air.  The  denizens  of  the  east  end  of  London 
have  felt  the  want,  as  thej-  now  recognize  the 
inestimable  advantages,  of  a  large  park  in 
their  midst;  and  no  one  can  deny  the  bene- 
tils  that  tlow  from  a  large  unrestricted  area  of 
grass-sown  land,  even  though  thinly  planted 
with  trees,  when  such  a  boon  is  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  doors  of  the  poorer  and 
more  closely  confined  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  successful  appeal  of  one  gentle- 
man on  behalf  of  the  working  classes  of  one 
of  the  densest  of  our  seaport  towns  to  obtain 
for  them  about  fifty  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  Government,  hitherto  principally  used  for 
sheep  pasturage,  and  to  utilize  the  same  for 
the  higher  object  of  the  people's  recreation, 
cannot  be  too  highly  eulogized.  By  a  happy 
thought  of  Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  of  West- 
minster, the  people  of  Portsmouth  have  at 
length  ac(|uired  what  they  have  so  long 
vainly  sought  for.  Mr.  Fuller,  with  his 
usual  ability  and  foresight,  applied  directly 
to  the  head  of  these  realms  for  the  object  he 
had  in  view.  Our  excellent  Queen  Victoria, 
whose  name  the  projected  park  is  to  bear, 
with  her  wonted  condescension  and  regard 
for  her  people's  welfare  and  enjoyment,  at 
once  communicated  with  Mr.  Fuller  upon  the 
stibject,  and  in  the  course  of  one  month — 
thiougn  the  facLUties  afforded  by  Ueneral 
Grey  and  Sir  John  Pakiugton— the  consent 
of  the  War  Department  and  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  was 
obtained,  and  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of 
Portsmouth  consummated. 

The  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth,  Portsea, 
and  Landport  nimiber  upwards  of  100,0U(1  ; 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  densely  crowded  ; 
criminal  statistics  have  in  this  locality  shown 
a  higher  average  than  those  of  other  towns, 
mauily  attributable  to  the  want  of  those 
essentials  for  physical  and  mental  enjoyment 
alforded  by  open  spaces  or  grounds  for  re- 
creation. Socially,  these  benefits  have  in  all 
instances  tended  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of 
all  classes  of  the  neighbouring  comraimity. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  parks  aiJd 
open  spaces  may  be  somewhat  estimated  by 
tlie  results  experienced  in  other  towns  ;  and 
to  take  an  example  within  the  same  county, 
namely,  Southampton— also,  like  Portsmouth^ 
a  seaport  town— has,  since  the  formation  of 
its  public  park,  indicated  a  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  statistics  of  crime,  as  well  as  in  its 
rate  of  mortality,  and  in  this  latter  respect  we 
believe  ranks  second  only  to  one  other  town  in 
the  kingdom.  Like  that  of  Southampton,  the 
land  to  be  appropriated  for  the  recreation 
ot  the  Portsmouth  people  is  centrally  situated, 
near  the  railway  ternunus  at  Landport ;  and 
if  judiciously  laid  out,  with  a  pleasing  ad- 
mixture of  deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs, 


combined  with  well-formed  walks,  and  other 
accompaniments  of  a-^ntblic  jesort,  the  pro- 
posed Victoria  Pixrk,. under  well  regulated  by- 
laws ahd_,a  proper  '  municipal  control,  will 
prove  oue.of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  con- 
ferred on  this  densely  populated  seaport.  The 
mayor,  Mr.  Emanuel,  nas,  we  understand, 
been  active  in  advancing  this  project,  by 
eliciting  information  preparatory  to  laying  out 
the  ground ;  and  we  heartily  congfatulale 
Portsmouth  on  the  prospect  of  an  early 
acquisition  of  a  people's  park,  jnd  hope  that 
her  Majesty,  whose  good  word  has  begun  the 
desirable  work,  will  also  honour  its  opening 
with  her  presence. 


WASTE  HEAT  IN  OPEN  FIREPLACE^.' 

THE  utilization  of  waste  heat  from   open 
fireplaces   is    a   subject    which,  it   will 
readily  be  admitted,  couhl  not  be  more  oppor- 
tunely discussed  than  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year.     It  is  just  now  that  we  are  feeling 
the  full  force  ot  the  fact  that,  in  the  mass  of 
our  dwellings,   there   are  serious   defects   in 
construction,  and  a   vast  amount  of  heat   is 
wasted  in  consequence.     Few  things  are  more 
cheerful   to  look   upon  than  the  bright  open 
fire  of  the   English  hearth,  to  say  nothing   of 
the  poetry  of  tne  fireside.     As  compared  with 
it,  the   close   stove  of  the  continent  is  a  very 
gloomy   atfair,   besides   being   a  less  healthy 
method   of   heating,   and    coidd    never   find 
favour  for  domestic  purposes  in  this  country. 
And   yet,    witli  all   the  superior  advantages 
which   we  possess  in  the   open  fireplace,  we 
seldom — if,  indeed,  ever — get  the  ftdl  benefit  of 
the   coal   we  consume.      Our  grates  burn  a 
maximum  of  coal  and  give  a   minimum  of 
heat.     As  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  in  his   new  work 
on  ventilation  and  waste  heat,  remarks — "  We 
allow  a  large  body  of  warm  air  to  escape  by 
every  chimney  in  which  there  is   a  fire,  but, 
from  the  labourer  who  rents  a  cottage  with  a 
bed-room  over  his  sitting-room  to  the  South 
Kensington  mansion,  rented  at   £5tl0  a-year, 
not  the  slightest   attempt  is  made  to  turn  the 
heated  proaucts  to  account  for  the  purposes  of 
warming."      During    the    late  outcry   about 
the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  mines,  almost  every 
writer  on  the  subject  insisted   upon  it  as  the 
chief  duty  of  every  consumer  that  the  quan- 
tity of  coals  used  for  household  purposes  ought 
tff  be  reduced  to  something  like   a  fractional 
part  of  the  present  rate  of  his  consumption.  By 
this  means,  it  was   argued,  would   the   great 
national  supply  be  economized.     Very  likely; 
but  it  would  be   at  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
comfort,  or,  rather,  with   an  increase   of  the 
discomforts  already  experienced.      It   is   not 
with  poor  Bob  Cratchet's  "  one  coal  "  fire  that 
we   can  •  expect  well- warmed  and  well-venti- 
lated houses.     No  doubt  the  economizatiou  of 
our   coal  is   a  very  important  consideration ; 
and  of  the  thirty  million  tons  which  are  used 
annually  for  domestic  purposes  alone,  a  large 
quantity  is  unquestionably  lost  through  sheer 
waste.     Moreover,  it  seems  evident  that,  since 
the  consumption  of  coal   must  increase   with 
the  increase   of  the  population  and   the  dif- 
fusion of  wealth,  so  also  will  the  waste  increase, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Mdl's  doctrine— beautiful  and 
true  as  it  is — of  our  duty  to  posterity  in  regard 
to  this  very  matter  of  fuel.     But  while  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  desirableness  or  the  practi- 
cability ot  introducing  into  our  dining-rooms 
close  stoves  which  consume  only  twelve  pounds 
of  coal  in   twenty-foui-  hours,  as  Dr.  Arnott 
would  have  us  do  even  in  winter,  we   think 
that  any  reasonable  hints,  calculated  either  to 
avoid  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  so  valuable 
an  article,  or  to  extend  the  utility  of  whatever 
is  consumed,  deserve  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion.    In  our  article  on  ventilation  in  dwell- 
ings last  week,  we  noted  some  of  the  schemes 
which  have   been  proposed  with   a  view  to 
effect  this  end.      The   same    able   authority 
already  quoted  furnishes  us  with  others  of  au 
equally  practical  kind.     One  thing  may  be 
taken  for   granted,   that  in  many  fireplaces, 
when  a  fire   is  burning,  a  quantity  of  air  is 
discharged  up  the  chimney,  in  the  course  of  a 


few  minutes,  equal  to  the  whole  contents  of  . 
the  room.  This  evil  would  be  removed,  or  at 
least  diminislied,  by  the  use  of  a  proper  regu- 
lator, such  as  we  formerly  described,  to  con- 
trol tlie_  opening  of  tlie  chimney.  And  an 
additional  remedy  would  be  tlie  introduction 
of  a  special  supply  of  air  in  proximity  to  the 
fire  by  means  ot  a  tube,  in  order  to  check 
the  dKUight  over  the  iloor.  Much,  also,  might 
be  gained,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in 
the  way  of  reducing  the  consumption  of  coal, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  obtaining  greater  heat 
by  the  use  of  proper  materials  in  constructing 
a  "fireplace,  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  radia- 
tion and  rellection,  and  by  such  means  as  juo- 
mote  good  combustion,  and  insure  that,  at 
the  same  time,  a  fire  shall  )nun  with  steadi- 
ness, auLf,_  as  hir  as  possible,  with  regularity. 
He  advocates  asmoke  41  ue  of  cast  iron,  instead 
of  fireclay  or  brick,  because,  though  over- 
heated iron  injures  the 'air,  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  it  from  -being-  over-heated,  and  its 
power  of  conducting  heat  renders  it,  under 
some  circumstances,  the  best  material  that  can 
be  used.  It  is  not  the  best  nlaterial  at  the 
back  of  a  fire, .  because  it  allows  the  heat  to 
pass  away.  Brick  is  preferable,  since  it  retains 
the  heat,  and  radiates  it  pojverfully.  For  the 
admission  of  warm  air  to  rooms,  apertures 
capable  of  regulation,  near  the  Iloor,  instead  of 
near  the  ceiling,  because  a  low  level  is  always 
tlie  proper  position  for  introducing  a  current 
of  warm  air,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
total  amount  of  apertm'es  in  the  various  rooms 
do  not  exceed  the  horizontal  area  of  the  warm 
air  channel,  or  there  may  be  a  liability  of 
the  warm  air  passing  by  one  room  and  ascend- 
ing to  another.  For  the  escape  of  air,  the 
fireplace  may  be  supplemented  by  ventilating 
fines  of  proper  area  in  the  partition  walls 
opposite  the  windows,  or  in  the  party  walk 
The  windows,  also,  might  be  made  available, 
to  a  very  important  extent,  in  rendering  our 
houses  more  comfortable.  Among  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  Commissioners  onwarm- 
ing  and  ventilation,  was  one  recommending 
the  general  use  of  double  panes  of  glass  in 
the  same  window  sash,  for  small  rooms,  and 
double  sashes  for  large  rooms.  The  latter 
were  to  be  placed  not  less  than  Sin.  or  Cin. 
apart ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  double  panes,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  glass  should  be 
separated  only  a  jin.,  in  order  that  the  exist- 
ing fittings  might  be  the  more  readily  adapted 
to  the  new  arrangement.  Mr.  Edwards  sug- 
gests that  if  the  .space  were  -Jin.  instead  of  a 
Jin.  the  residt  woidd  be  stifl  better,  and,  of 
course,  he  is  right,  but  this  plan  would  be 
attended  with  much  greater  expense.  How- 
ever, there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
immense  benefit  that  we  might  confer  upon 
ourselves  by  adopting  the  simple  expedient  of 
interposing  a  second  sheet  of  glass  in  our 
windows.  Besides,  double  panes,  like  a 
good  wall,  are  uselid  both  in  summer  and 
winter.  Like  all  non-conducting  materials, 
they  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  sim  at  one  time 
and  retain  the  heat  of  the  fire  at  another,  and 
their  utility  is  so  unquestionable ;  they  entail 
so  little  outlay,  and  that  only  in  first  cost, 
that  we  may  hope,  some  day,  to  see  the 
system  sufficiently  recommended,  or  insisted 
upon,  to  ensure  its  very  general  introduction. 
We  have,  probably,  in  the  matter  of  dwellings, 
run  quite  sufficiently  on  the  career  of  the 
greatest  possible  display  for  the  money  for  it 
to  be  time  that  attention  shoidd  be  more  care- 
fully given  to  the  promotion  of  health  and 
convenience. 


SCULPTURE. 

MR.  WESTJIACOTT,  in  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  this 
subject  said,  in  urging  upon  those  who  reaUy 
take  an  interest  in  art,  the  value  and  import- 
ance o£  education  in  its  principles  and  position, 
he  had,  on  the  last  occasioD,  referred  to  it  as 
a  meaus  of  increasing  their  enjoyment  in  look- 
ing at  works  of  art,  and  o£  giving  them  self-re- 
liance in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a 
picture  or  a  piece  of  sculpture.  He  should 
endeavour   to   place    before    them   the     various 
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recommendations   that  a  study  o£  art  possesses 
beyond  its  charm  as  an  exponent    of  sentiment 
or     of    beauty,    whether    in    form    or     colour. 
The  public  was  not  only  generally  uneducated  in 
practical  art,   but  it  was  equally  uninformed  in 
its    history  and  the   important  functions   it  ful- 
filled, as  a  contemporary  record  of  the  state  of 
nations  and  of  their  civilizatiou,  when  the  more 
ancient  works  were  produced.     As  illustrations  of 
the  condiiion  and  habits  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  it   was  in  its  first  ages  practised,  the  re- 
mains of  old  time  had  an    interest    far    beyond 
what  any  modern  art  could  oder.     Monuments  of 
sculpture,  especLiUy,  were,  at  one  time,  the  only 
records  of  memorable  events.      They  pourtrayed 
the  great  acts  of  kings,  heroes,  and  conquerors. 
They  marked  important  historicil  incidents;  and 
from  them  we  had  acquired  an  insight   into  the 
mythology  and  the  poetry   of  the  ancients.      In 
these  representations  wo   had    most  curious  and 
reliable  authority  for  the  costume  and  habits  of 
remote  nations  of  whom  there  was  no  written  or 
other  recorded  account.     Here,  then,  they  stood 
out  with  an  interest  entirely  their  own,   and  in- 
dependent   of  any  recommendation,  as  regarded 
art  excellence.     There  could  be  few  present  who 
had  not  seen  thesculptures  from  Ejiypt,  Sp.iin, Hin- 
dustan, and  from  early  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  now 
collected  in  our  British  Museum.     Some  of  these 
were  of  extraordinary  antiquity,  and  we  felt  grate- 
ful for  their  preservation,  while  we  stood   mth   a 
feeling  akin  to  veneration  before  works  executed 
long  prior  to  any  written  history.  The  monuments 
of  Egypt  probably  mounted  up  to  not  less  than 
2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era.      The  sculp- 
tures brought  from  Ninevehand  its  neighbourhood 
exhibited  a  comparative  perfection  of  workman- 
ship that  showed  long  practice  ;  yet  we  know  that 
the  wonderful  city  from  whose   r\iin3  they  were 
exhumed,  was  utterly  destroyed  above  GOO   years 
before  Christ.     This  comprehended  a  period  of 
nearly  2500  years,   and  many  of  the  sculptures 
must  have  been   executed  long  before  this  event. 
Incidentally,  the  peculiar  symbolic  treatment   of 
these  monuments  was  explained,  in  the  union   of 
intelligence,  force,  and  motion  or  activity,   in  the 
colossal  and  other  figures  where  the  human  head 
appeared  joined  to  the  powerful   muscular  body 
and  legs  of  the  lion  or  bull,  while  enormous  wings 
expressed  the  capability  of   rapid   motion.      The 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  from  Athens,  though 
not  amongst  the   earliest  works  of  Greece    that 
might  be  referred  to,  had  also  that  extra  interest 
which  was  afforded  by  the  certainty  that  from  the 
age  of   Pericles  all  the   greatest  men   of  ancient 
classical  times — generals,  poets,  historians,  philo- 
sophers— had    contemplated  and    doubtless    ad- 
mired those  very  productions.     In  the  larger  num- 
ber   of   the  older  works   of  Assyria  and   Egypt, 
there  were  the  most  minute  representations,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  of  the  everyday  habits 
of  the  diflVrcnt  nations  ;  their  wars  and  conquests, 
their   amusements,  their  occupations    in   handi- 
craft, their  building,  boating,  in  short,    all  the 
various  business  of  life.     Here,  surely,  was  suflB- 
cient  to  give  an  absorbing  interest  to   representa- 
tive   art,  simply   in  its  function  of  illustrating 
human  life  and  progress. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  give  a  rapid  re- 
view of  the  different  schools  of  sculpture  from  the 
most  ancient  period.  At  about  450  years  before 
Christ,  sculpture,  hitherto  treated  without  re- 
ference to  and  art-excellence,  began  to  be  prac- 
tised on  a  new  basis.  It  was  then  not  only  used 
to  illustrate  the  religious  myths  and  lieroic  deeds 
of  the  Greeks,  in  the  rude  style  of  the  earlier 
time,  but  the  principle  w^-as  introduced  that  these 
noble  subjects  should  have  their  expression  in 
the  most  perfect  forms.  Then  began  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  art,  most  important  in  its  practice. 
The  school  which  ranked  highest  in  this  noble 
achievement  was  that  under  Phidias  and  his  con- 
temporaries, when  the  most  sublime  subjects  were 
represented  under  the  most  majestic  and  dignified 
forms.  To  this  succeeded  the  school  of  Praxiteles, 
who,  departing  from  the  more  severe  and  pure 
treatment  of  the  i>reviou3  artists,  made  beauty  it- 
self the  object  ami  end  of  art.  This,  though  the 
subjects  were  still  religious,  introduced  a  sensuous 
Btyle,  in  works  of  exqui.site  and  attractive  exccu- 
cution.  It  was  a  downward  step  in  art,  because 
it  made  its  appeal  to  the  eye  and  sense  alone,  and 
not  to  the  purer  and  more  noble  sentiments. 
After  this  came  the  school  of  Lysippus,  which 
■till  further  deteriorated  from  the  high  standard  of 
the  greatest  masters.  He  was  the  favourite 
sculptor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  was  under 
thatambitious,  self-  glorifying  monarch  that  portrait 
sculpture  was  first  introduced.    Here  individual 


character  and  details  were  studied,  instead  of 
the  larger  general  type  of  form  seen  in  the  most 
perfect  works  of  nature;  and,  although  produc- 
tions of  great  merit  were  supplied  by  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  period,  .ind  for  some  short  time  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  most  perfect  style  of 
art  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  study.  The  time 
during  which  sculpture  in  its  finest  form  flourished 
was  comprehended  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  200  or  250  years.  The  lecturer  then 
traced  what  he  called  its  downward  course  to  later 
times— to  its  existence  among  the  Romans,  where, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nation, 
what  was  termed  fine  art,  as  it  had  been  practised 
in  Greece,  excited  little  or  no  sympathy.  The  lec- 
turer took  occasion,  after  still  further  extending 
his  survey,  to  return  to  the  proposition  with  which 
he  set  out— namely,  that  there  were  many  grounds 
of  interest  to  recommend  art  to  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  and  cultivated  persons  beyond  its  at- 
tractions as  a  means  of  mere  representation  or 
imitation,  and  as  the  outward  expression  of  sen- 
timent and  beauty.  He  concluded  by  hoping  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  many 
present  who,  probably  considering  painting  and 
sculpture  only  in  an  objective  point  of  view,  had 
not  carried  their  interest  in  it  beyond  the  plea- 
sure it  was  capable  of  affording  them  aa  material 
art.  This,  of  course,  in  these  days  was  a  great 
purpose  of  painting  and  sculpture ;  but  the  earlier 
function  it  fulfilled  gave  a  dignity  and  character- 
to  its  history  which  deserve  the  recoguition  of  all 
persons  of  reflection  and  education.  The  higher 
the  estimation  in  which  any  object  was  held  the 
greater  its  interest  and  the  reason  of  its  attractive- 
ness to  all  persons  of  sensibility  and  of  cultivated 
minds.  The  lecturer  said  his  purpose  in  dwelling 
on  the  uses  and  application  of  art  in  the  earlier 
ages,  its  history  and  progress,  independently  of  its 
material  charm,  was  to  incite  this  extra  interest. 

In  a  subsequent  lecture,   Professor  Westmacott 
said  the  earUer  painting  and  sculpture  employed 
in  the  Gothic  period  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
fine  art,  wanting  as  it  is  generally  in  almost  all  art 
qualities.     It  is  true  it  was  only  used  for  decora- 
tion ;  but  stiU  it  professed  to  imitate  something, 
and    this    should     have     been    Nature.       Wells 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest   edifices  in  England 
which  is  richly  ornamented  in  this  way,  and   it 
exhibits  crowds  of  statues  on  its  exterior.     These 
are  of  the  most  primitive    character — out  of  pro- 
portion, and,  in  execution,  rude  in  the  extreme. 
The    contrast,  as  regards    the  accessorial  art  con- 
nected   with    Gothic    architecture,  is  remarkable 
when    compared  with  that  employed  by  the  great 
Greek   artists — in    the    Parthenon,    for  instance. 
Here  the  most    perfect   architecture    of  its  kind 
was    enriched   with    expressive    sculpture  of  the 
most  perfect  forms  in  nature  ;  and  it  is  this  com- 
bination or  union    that    constitutes    the   highest 
form  of  art.     The  short  duration  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture,  and  the  constant   changes  it  underwent, 
may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the    imitative  arts  in  connection   -with  it. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  short  space 
of  about  three  hundred  years  it  passed    through 
many  phases — from  the  Romanesque  to  the  Pointed 
or  early    English    style — from    that  to  the    florid 
or  Decorated,  and  then  to  the  Perpendicular,  when 
it  may  be  said  to  have    collapsed    altogether.     So 
unstable    and    unfixed  in  its    own    principles,  it 
scarcely  allowed  of  perfection  in  the  arts  associated 
with  it,  though    those  arts  had  a  fixed    standard, 
had  that  standard  been    followed.     No  person  of 
sensibility,  or  who  has  any  genuine  feeling  for  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  can  deny  the  charm,  or 
altogether  resist   the   fascination  that  is  found  in 
the    best    examples  of  true   Gothic  architecture. 
Much  of  this    may  be  owing  to  religious    associa- 
tion ;  much  to  the  imagination,  which  is  pleased  to 
conjure  up  anew,    and    picture  to  itself  visions  of 
the    olden    time.     But    there  is,  unquestionably, 
also    a    positive     claim    to    admiration,    in    the 
originality,  the  bold  fancy,  the  variety  and  play  of 
parte,    the    contrivance    of  scenic    effects  in  the 
perspective  views,  and  in  the  striking  contrasts  in 
chixro  'scurOf    which    are  so  remarkable  in    the 
monuments  of  this   peculiar   style   of  art.     Still, 
vrith  all  these  admissions,  the  lecturer  said  he  was 
bound  to  protest  against  the  outrages   committed 
against  tnith  and  fitness,  and,  indeed,   common 
sense,  which  were  so  constantly  seen  in  the  Gothic 
use  of  accessorial  imiative  art.     This  fault    was 
the  more  to  be    regretted,   because    there    were 
many    redeeming  indications  of  grace  and  feeling 
in  the  sculpture,  especially  in  drapery  and  in  the 
sentiment  of  monumental  design.     But  how  the 
fitness  of  nature  was  abused  is  seen  when  human 
•  faces,  of  saints,  kings,  nuns,  and  ecclesiastics,  are 


found    employed  as  corbels    and  brackets  to  bear 
weights,  or   as  terminations  to  dripstones,   or  as 
gurgoyles  or  draining    pipes  ;  or  when    entire  or 
truncated    figures,  angels  or  others,  are  seen  sud- 
denly starting  from  walls,   their  drapery  clinging 
to  them  in  stiff  horizontal    folds  instead  of  falling 
by    any    law  of  gravitation ;  or  standing  figures 
thrust  into  arched    hollow    mouldings  ;  or  others 
dislocated  and  distorted  to  accommodate  them  to 
fill  up  spandrUs  of  arches  or  other  spaces.     These 
incongruities    are  the  more  curious  and    striking 
because  it  has    been    seriously    asserted  by    the 
admirers  and  advocates  of  mediicvalism  that  these 
were    the  days    when    religious  art  was  practised 
with  a  devotion,    and  a  feeling  of  truth,    purity, 
and  of  pious  impulse,    unknown  at  present.     It  is 
a  mistake.     Students  of  Gothic    art  _  must  know 
instances  enough  which  contradict  this  theory,  not 
only  as  regards    truth   in    imitation,  but  iu  the 
scandalous  and  even  indecent  sculpture  still  to  be 
met  with  in  screens,  stall  seats,  and  other  parts  of 
some    of  the     most    .idmired    Gothic    churches. 
These  exhibit  proofs  of  a  licence,  in  this    respect, 
which    certainly  would  not  be  thought  of  in  these 
degenerate  days,  and  more  especially  as  decoration 
in  places    devoted    to    religious    worship.     StiU, 
there  was  a  promise  of  excellence  in  this  Christian 
art.     There    often  was  much  gracefulness  in  com- 
position, and,  iu  the  draperies  especially,  elegance 
and  beauty.     Some  places  showed    very    superior 
art  to  others,  as,  for  example,  Lincoln  ;  and  there 
were  signs  of  improvement  of  the  most  encourag- 
ing kind.     Unhappily,   a   revolution,   fatal,  as  it 
turned    out,  to  the    progress  of  art,  changed  the 
character  of  the  age.     This  was  occasioned  by  the 
passion   created   for   classical  studies,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  manuscripts  and  remains  of  Greek  and 
Latin    literature,  in  the  15th  and  16th    centuries. 
The    educated    and    influential    classes    devoted 
themselves  to  this  new  attraction,    insisting    that 
everything    should  be  done  to  establish  a  pseudo- 
classical    taste.     The  Italian  language  had  to  give 
way,  in   polite  correspondence,  to  the  Latin  ;  and 
in  this   ill-directed    enthusiasm    the    philosophy, 
faith,  and,  at  last,  even  the  morals  of  the  ancients 
were  accepted   with  all  their  consequences.     The 
Medici  family,  the  great  patron  of  this  movement, 
and  the  infidelity  and   dissoluteness  of  the  courts 
of  Florence    under  Lorenzo,  and  of  Rome  under 
the  Popes  Leo  X.,  Clement   VII.     (Medicis),  and 
others,   were,  as  is  well  known,    the  scandal  of 
Europe.      Art,   and  more    especially    sculpture, 
was  influenced  by  this  fashion,  and  became   con- 
ventional and   academic.     From  Michael  Angelo 
and   Giovanni   di   Bologna,  to   Bernini   and  Rou- 
biliac — all  men  of  undoubted  genius — each  artist 
but    added    contributions  of  a  false  and  spurious 
style,  neither  purely  classical  nor,   on  the   other 
hand,    appealing  to  modern  feeling.     Some  of  the 
works  of  the  leading  sculptors  were  here  described, 
and  the  genius    and  versatility  of  Bernini  in  par- 
ticular, dwelt  upon.     As  is  usual,  the  imitators  of 
these  greater  men  only  copied  their  faults,  and  by 
the  end  of  the    eighteenth    century  all  true   art- 
sentiment  seemed  extinct.     This  was  the  state  of 
art  when  Flaxman  and  Canova  stepped  in  to  stem 
the    torrent  of  false  and  bad    taste.     Canova  was 
deservedly    eminent  in  a  certain  class  of  art ;  and 
he  suppresed  the  extreme  flutter  and  mere  execu- 
tive display  of  the  Bernini  and    RoubiUao  schools. 
But  his  own  style  was    somewhat   mannered  and 
meretricious.     Flaxman  founded  his  works    more 
on  the   examples  of  the   school  of  sentiment  and 
simplicity    inaugurated  by  the    Pisani   and  their 
scholars  ;  and  showed  the  value  of  those  qualities, 
contrasted  with  the    academical    pretension    and 
the  mere  workshop    merit    that  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed. 


DECORATING-   A    WORKHOUSE 
CHAPEL. 

SOME  weeks  since,  Mr.  J.  L.  Foster,  says  the 
"  Yorkshire  Gazette,"  and  one  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  York  Union,  applied  to  the  Board  for 
permission  to  undertake  the  decoration  of  the 
large  room  in  this  workhouse,  which  is  used  for 
the  purposes  of  a  chapel,  and  also  as  a  dining  hall, 
and  the  walls  of  which  have  been  heretofore 
covered  with  whitewash.  The  requisite  leave 
was  given  by  the  guardians,  and  the  funds  being 
provided  by  a  private  subscription  among  a  few 
gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  of  this  city,  mural  decorator, 
was  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  work,  which 
he  has  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  who 
have  seen  it — converting  a  mean-looking  apart- 
ment into  as  comfortable  a  place  of  worship  as 
could  well  be  conceived.     The  chapel  is  in  tho 
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form  of  a  T,  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk  occupy- 
ing the  place  where  the  cross  unites.  The  central 
portion  extending  directly  in  front  of  the  pulpit, 
being  more  definite  in  form  than  the  two  ends,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  pillar  between  each  window, 
more  decoration  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
ceiling,  which  is  divided  in  certain  places  with 
beams  (the  pillars  above  named  being  for  their 
support),  has  been  coloured  a  warm  buff,  and 
thrown  into  panels  by  an  ornament  of  a  darker 
shade.  The  walls  from  the  ceiling  to  the  window 
heads  is  coloured  the  same  buff  as  the  ceiling ; 
from  thence,  down  to  the  dado,  they  are  a  sage 
green,  having  ornamented  bands  of  a  deep  yellow 
and  red  running  across  horizontally,  the  interme- 
diate spaces  being  filled  with  fleur-de-lis  of  a 
darker  green.  On  the  face  of  each  pillar,  which 
is  coloured  grey  and  deep  yellow  alternately, 
is  a  fret  in  Indian  red,  banded  by  a  style  of  sage 
green.  A  fret  is  also  stencilled  under  each  beam. 
On  the  face  of  the  beams,  and  over  the  window.?, 
are  lettered  appropriate  Scripture  texts.  The  two 
ends  of  the  building  alluded  to  previously  are 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  central  portion, 
excepting  that  in  the  place  of  the  fleur-de-lis  and 
bands  a  diaper  colour  in  red,  black,  and  green 
has  been  substituted,  with  a  border  in  deep 
yellow  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  doors  and 
pulpit_  are  painted  two  dull  greens,  with  an  orna- 
ment in  red  on  each  panel.  The  dado  is  Indian 
red.  The  seats  have  also  been  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  eftect  of  the  whole  is  to  give  an 
air  of  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  apartment, 
which  was  used,  for  the  first  time  after  its  com- 
pletion on  Sunday  last,  for  Divine  worship.  The 
chapel  will  hold  about  150  persons.  . 


WORKMEN'S   COLLEGE. 

A  WORKING  Men's  College  has  just  been  es- 
tablished in  Blackfriars-road.  It  is  in- 
tended to  offer  to  working  men  in  South  London 
an  education  of  a  sound  and  efficient  character,  by 
means  of  classes  in  languages,  mathematics, 
physical  science,  moral  and  social  science,  together 
with  lectures  on  history,  politics,  &c.  There  will 
be  also,  in  connection  with  the  college,  a  night 
school  (for  men  »nly),  a  day  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  and  afternoon  classes  for  women.  The  col- 
lege, which  is  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Work- 
ing Men's  College,  will  consist  of  five  classes  of 
members:— 1.  Ordinary  students.  2.  Certiiicated 
students :  those  who  have  gained  at  least  one  cer- 
tificate in  some  subject,  as  algebra,  Latin,  &c. 
3.  Scholars  :  those  who  have  passed  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  one  branch  of  study,  as  ma- 
thematics, physics,  &c.  4.  Associates  :  those 
who  have  gained  two  certificates,  and  also  passed 
a  8,atisfactory  examination  in  Bible  history, 
English  history,  arithmetic,  and  English  gram- 
mar. 5.  The  council,  or  governing  body  of  the 
college.  It  is  hoped  that  every  alternate  va- 
cancy in  the  council  may  be  filled  by  the  election 
of  an  associate.  Professor  Huxley,  the  principal 
of  the  college,  will  deUver  the  inaugural  address 
to-morrow  evening. 


ASSESSMENT    OF    GAS    AND    WATER- 
WORKS. 

THE  important  question  of  the  proper  rateable 
value  of  gas  and  waterworks  has  recently 
arLsen  with  respect  to  the  works  at  Nottingham 
Notwithstanding  the  extension  of  the  two  esta- 
blishments in  this  town  from  time  to  time,  the 
amounts  at  which  they  have  been  assessed  to  the 
poor  rate  have  for  several  years  remained  sta- 
tionary, the  companies  maintaining  that  they 
were  assessed  at  their  lull  value,  whilst  the 
parochial  authorities  believed  them  to  be  consider- 
ably underrated.  Mr.  J.  S.  Norris,  of  Notting- 
ham, was  therefore  directed  on  behalf  of  the 
pa.ish  (St.  Mary's)  to  value  the  works  of  the  re- 
spective companies,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
4^1"™  •  ^^^  "'^^ble  value  of  the  gasworks  as 
i-J,2Sb  instead  of  £2,700,  the  old  amount,  and 
that  of  the  waterworks  as  £4,927  instead  of  the 
old  amount  of  £1,550,  the  valuations  being  made 
under  considerable  difliculty,  owing  to  the  com- 
panies refusing  the  parochial  authorities  access  to 
and  mformation  concerning  any  of  their  works 
other  than  those  in  the  respondent  parish 
Against  the  new  assessment  the  two  companies 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  but 
eventually  both  parties  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  and  abide  the  decision  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Hayes 
of  the  Midland  Circuit.  The  two  cases  accord- 
ingly came  on  for  hearing  before  that  gentleman  I 
in  London,  when  Mr.  Field,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Cave,  I 
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Guise,  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  instructed  by  Mr. 
Cann,  solicitor  of  Nottingham,  appeared  for  the 
respondents.  Evidence  was  given  in  support  of 
the  companies  by  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  C.K.,  Mr 
T.  G.  Bariow,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  surveyor, 
all  of  Westminster ;  and  Mr.  Norris's  valuation 
was  supported  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Castle,  surveyor,  of 
Chancery-lane,  London,  Mr.  Jno.  Higginbottom, 
surveyor,  of  Longton,  St.aft'ordshire,  and  Mr.  West- 
cott,  accountant,  of  t^oleman-street,  London. 
After  several  protracted  hearings  and  repeated  ad- 
journments, the  learned  arbitrator  has  at  length 
made  his  award,  fixing  the  rateable  value  of  the 
gasworks  in  the  parish  at  £3,020,  and  that  of  the 
waterworks  at  £3,740,  being  an  increase  upon  the 
old  rateable  values,  in  the  gas  case  of  £320,  and 
in  the  water  case  of  £2,190.  The  cases  were 
strongly  contested  throughout,  but  the  chief  points 
of  contention  were  the  proper  per  centages  to  be 
allowed  to  the  hypothetical  tenant  in  respect  of 
the  three  items  of  interest  on  tenant's  capital, 
trade  profits,  and  risks  and  casualties,  the  com- 
p.anies  claiming  under  the  three  heads  respectively, 
5,  25,  and  2},  per  cent.,  whilst  the  parish  admitted 
only  5  and  10  per  cent,  under  the  two  first-named 
Items,  and  ignored  the  last.  Reference  was  made 
in  the  course  of  the  arguments  to  various  leading 
cases,  particularly  that  of  the  parish  of  Lee  v.  the 
Phcenix  Gas  Company,  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year. 


CORK  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

AVERY  favourable  report  was  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cork  School  of 
Art  held  the  other  day.  The  total  number  of 
students  who  have  received  instruction  was  364 
bemg  an  increase  of  22  on  the  preceding  year! 
Of  this  number,  182  students  attended  the  classes 
at  the  central  school,  the  remainder,  consisting  of 
national  school  and  other  children  taught  either 
in  the  evening  classes  at  the  central  school,  or  in 
their  own  schools,  by  pupil  teachers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Institution.  At  the  Govern- 
ment examinations  in  freehand  drawing 
geometry,  perspective,  model,  and  mecbanical 
drawing,  twenty  students  were  successful,  and 
four,  havmg  passed  in  all  the  subjects,  received 
certificates  of  the  second  grade.  At  the  last  ex- 
amination of  drawings  sent  up  by  the  school  to 
South  Kensington,  the  works  of  eleven  students 
were  marked  satisfactory,  six  students  received 
prizes,  two  received  honorable  mention,  eleven 
students  had  their  works  selected  for  national 
competition,  and  one  student  received  a  Queen's 
Prize  for  art. 


A  NEW   STYLE. 

MR.  ANDREW  DEWAR  read  a  paper  before 
the  Edmburgh  Architectural  Association, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  on  "The  Degeneracy  of  Archi- 
tecture m  Britain,  and  What  Ought  to  be  Done 
by  Architects  to  Obtain  a  True  British  Style  " 
After  glancing  at  many  matters  connected  with 
the  history  of  architecture,  he  gave  his  opinion  on 
a  new  style. 

_  Havingsaidhehad  shown  that  the  styles  practised 
in  Great  Britam  are  not  national,  and  that  they  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  high  position  which 
our  country  occupies  in  the  other  arts  and 
sciences  I  now  proceed  to  consider  what  ought  to 
be  the  British  style.  i  or  the  sake  of  clearness  I 
will  divide  it  into  three  parts. 

1st.  Ought  it  to  be  a  new  style  ? 

2nd.  Ought  it  to  be  Gothic  or  Pointed  archi- 
tecture ? 

3rd.  What  ought  it  to  be  ? 

Firstly.  Ought  it  to  be  a  new  style  ?  In  the 
same  respect  as  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Gothic  are 
distinct  styles,  and  as  each  in  their  day  were  new 
styles,  I  emphatically  say  that  Britiish  architecture 
oughtto  be  a  new  style.  In  a  strict  sense  no 
style  IS  absolutely  new,  because  every  style  has 
copied  and  borrowed  from  those  that  preceded  it  ■ 
and  no  style  could  be  invented  with  absolutelv 
new  forms.  All  styles  that  have  ever  existed  in 
any  age  or  in  any  country  are  all  branches  of  the 
one  great  tree,  or  reversed  tributaries  of  the  one 
great  river  of  architecture,  which,  flowing  through 
all  countnea  and  climes  for  hundreds  and  thou- 
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sands  of  years,  had  its  source  and  spring  in 
^•,  ,-  ,  o^ir-  If,  then,  new  and  distinct 
•ity  es  have  been  developed  from  the  Egyptian 
and  others  that  foUo^ved  it,  I  see  no  groundf  or 
supposing  that  these  styles  are  now  so  barren  that 


reason  why  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  when  the  new 
Briti.sU  style  has  run  its  course  and  been  per- 
fected  like  the  others,  that  another  new  and  en- 
tirely distinct  style  may  not  by  succeeding  gene. 
nations  ever  be  developed  from  it.     "  No  nation  " 

the  globe,  has  failed  to  invent  for  itself  a  true  and 
appropriate  style  of  architecture,  whenever  it 
chose  to  set  about  it  in  the  right  w.ay,  and  thero 
certainly  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in  our  doing 
what  has  been  so  often  done  before,  if  we  only  set 
to  work  in  a  proper  .spirit,  and  are  j.ropared  lo 
follow  the  same  process  which  others  have  fol- 
lowed  to  obtain  this  result." 

Secondly.  Ought  it  to  be  Gothic  or  Pointed 
architecture  ?  Although  it  may  be  unnecessary 
to  answer  this  in  the  negative,  seeing  that  I  have 
so  fully  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  former  part 
of  my  paper,  yet  I  desire  to  fathom  it  thoroughly 
and  to  give  the  opinions  of  others  than  myself' 
because  on  it  all  objections  will  principally  be  based'. 
Do  we  require  those  large  cathadrals  in  which 
Pointed  architecture  reached  its  perfection  ?  No 
As  Mr.  Christie  said,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Architectural  Institute  in  1863,  "Our  religion 
has  ceased  to  be  processional,  and  the  long-drawn 
aisles,  with  their  attendant  naves  and  transepts 
are  no  longer  required.  What  is  wanted  is  a  place 
where  all  may  hear  and  see,  so  that  they  may 
unite  without  difliculty  in  the  sung  and  spoken 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  and  hear  perfectly  the 
words  of  exhortation  addressed  to  them  by  the 
preacher."  If,  then,  we  cannot  erect  those  forms 
in  which  Gothic  reached  perfection,  and  in  which 
only  It  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  and  if 
the  distinctive  feature  of  vaulting  has  been  al- 
most  entu-ely  done  away  with,  and  the  other  dis- 
tmctive  feature  of  buttresses  must  also  die  with 
It,  why  should  not  we,  as  the  mediajval  builders 
did,  invent  new  construction  for  every  new  re- 
quirement, and  as  these  requirements  necessitate 
a  different  shape  and  appearance  of  building  why 
should  not  we,  in  the  spirit  also  of  our  ance'stors 
develope  a  new  style  altogether,  which  in  its  com- 
pleted form  would  be  a  worthy  rival  to  the 
Gothic,  instead  of  erecting  buildings  in  the  old 
style,  which,  even  in  the  grandest  eflbrts,  could 
never  be  anything  more  than  mere  shadows  of  the 
old  cathedrals. 

It  is  admitted,   by  some   upholders  of   Gothic 
that   it  is   not   suited   for  churches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian form   of  worship,    and  that  it  would  be 
debasing  it   to  use  it  for   such  forms  and  build- 
ings that   it  was  never   intended  for ;  and,  cer- 
tainly,   the  interior  of  not  a   few   United  Pres- 
byterian churches  in   Edinburgh  testify  that  this 
statement  is  correct.     It  is  also  admitted,  that,  al- 
though no  style  is  better  suitedfor  a  church  sta'nd- 
ing  alone  in  an  open  space  of  ground,  where  all  the 
attention  is  confined  to  the  building,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  surroundings  to  distract  it,  where 
the  arches  and  leading  forms  are  all  pointed  and 
aspiring,  leading  the  eye  gradually  upwards  from 
the  doors   to  the  windows,  from  the  windows  to 
the  gables,  from  the  gables  to  the  pinnacles,  from 
the  pinnacles  to  the  tower,  and  the  tower  to  the 
spire,  till    at   last  the  eye  is  lifted  far  beyond  the 
earthly  tabernacle  below  to  Him  in  whose  honour 
it    has    been    raised    in   the    deep    blue   zenith 
above ;  yet,   it   is   not  so  well   suited   for  street 
architecture  as  the  Roman,  where  the  eye  is  not 
wanted  to  be  led  upwards,  but  onwards,  along  ihe 
vast  panorama   of  houses  and  shops,  leading  the 
eye  pleasantly  along   the    continually  diminishing 
lines  of   cornices  and  windows,  till  they  all  hazily 
converge  in  a  point  of  dreamy  infinitude.     If  it  is, 
then,  admitted  that  the  generally  received  opinion 
of   Gothic,   promulgated  by  Ruskin   and   others, 
that  it  is  the  best  suited  for  every  kind  of  build- 
ing, is    untrue— that    it  is  not    the  best   suited 
for  Presbyterian  churches  or  for  streets— then,  if 
we  can  introduce  a  style   of   architecture  that  is 
better  suited   for  these,  all    opposition   to    that 
style  must  necessarily  vanish.      Mr.  Ferguson,  in 
his  "Handbook   of  Architecture,"  says    that' we 
pulled   down  old  London-bridge  without  regret, 
because  we  knew  we  could  replace  it  by  a  better  ; 
and   if   we  were  making   the   same   progress   in 
church  building  as  we  are  making  in  bridge  build- 
ing,   then    we     would    "pull    down    a     Gothic 
cathedral  with  the  same  indifference,  content  to 
know  that  we  could  replace    it  by  one  far  nobler 
and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and  intelligence." 
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The  question  then  remains,  in  the  third  place, 
what  is  this  British  style,  or  what  ought  it  to  be  ? 
We  hear  some  people  say,  show  us  a  specimen  of 
your  British  architecture  that  we  may  judge  of 
its  superiority.     Xow,  such  a  question  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is   absurd,   and  shows  a  narrow  mmd. 
When  the  Gothic  was  forming,  if  the  same  ques- 
tion had  been  asked  regarding  it,  it  would  not  have 
given  a  fair  idea  of  what  Gothic  was  to  develope 
itself  to,  if  such  a  building  as  the  iron  church  had 
been  cited  as   an  example.     Comparison  cannot 
be  formed  between  a  style  existing  and  thoroughly 
developed   and  one   that  is  merely  growing.     We 
cannot  compare   the    Parthenon    with   the  Iron 
Church,  but  the   Parthenon    with    Cologne   Ca- 
thedral    So,   also,  we   cannot  compare  a  Gothic 
cathedral  to  any  building  in  the  British  style  that 
might  be  designed  at   present.      Enough  it  is  for 
us  to  show  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  there 
were  no   Gothic  cathedrals,  and  that  it  would  be 
no  absurdity  to  infer,  that,  with  the  greater  skill, 
science,     knowledge,    and    examples    which    we 
possess,  another  style  could  be  perfected  equal  in 
every  respect  to   the  Gothic.     No  man  ever  did 
and  no  man  ever  will  invent  and  perfect  a  style, 
for  it  must  grow   and  develope  with  the   nation's 
growth  and  development,  till  they  both  reach  per- 
fection.    What   I   throw  out  are  merely  sugges- 
tions to  be  added  and  improved  upon  by  others. 
Myl  own  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  a  develop- 
ment of  our  own   Saxon   and  Norman  styles,  a 
kind  of  Romanesque,  yet   I  would  decidedly   re- 
frain from  calling  it  Romanesque,  but  .stamp  it  at 
once   as    British.     Then,   even   as   our  language 
began   with  Saxon   and   went  on    increasing   in 
power  and  force,  now  borrowing  from  the  melo- 
dious   Greek,    the    sounding  Latin,  the    refined 
French,   and  the   expressive  German,  till  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries  it  has  reached  that  perfection 
which  it  has  now  attained  to,  a  language  as  rich, 
as  powerful,  as  melodious,  and  as  expressive  as 
any  in  the  world.     So,  also,  I  have  no  fear  that 
our  architecture  would  be  as  complete  a  success, 
if  wc  go  back  to  the  same  early  dayj,  and  take 
the  same  early  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture, 
if  we  avoid  their  faults  and  develope  only  their 
good  parts,  if  we  go  on  growing  and  increasing, 
now  borrowing  from  the  massive  and  impressive 
Egyptian,  the  simple  and  symmetrical  Grecian,  the 
grand  and  noble  Roman,    and  the    aspiring  and 
magnificent  Gothic,  not  leaving  all  we  borrow  as 
we  hnd  it,  but  thoroughly  engrafting  it  and  suit- 
ing it  to  our  climate,   our  tastes,  and  our  wants, 
until  it  becomes  an  unmistakable  part  of  British 
architecture.      In    order    to    satisfy  those    who 
must  have  a   specimen  of  British  architecture,  I 
cite  Dalmeny  Church  as  surpassing   by  far  any 
similar  building    of  its   size   in    Pointed    archi- 
tecture,  for  homely  simplicity  aud  quiec  impres- 
siveness  ;  and  I  have   no  doubt  that  a  church  in 
the  British  style,  in  its  most  perfected  form,  will 
surpass  by  far  any  British  or  Continental  Gothic 
cathedral,  it  not  in  beauty  and  loveliness,  at  least 
in    that    which    is    the    characteristic    of    our 
own  Higbland  hills  and  scenery — sublimity  and 
grandeur. 


DEATH   OF  BARON  MAROCHETTI. 

THE    "Pall    Mall    G?zette"    of    last    night 
announces  the  death  or  Baron  Marochetti, 
which,  it   apf  ears,  took  place  in  P.iris  on  Satur- 
day last.     The  deceased  sculptor  was  in  his  sixty- 
third   year,   having  been  born  at  Turin  in  1805. 
He   received  his   education  in  Paris  at  the  Lycee 
Kapoleon,  after  leaving  which  he  was  placed  with 
Bosio,   a  Parisian   sculptor    of   some    eminence. 
While  studying  in  hi.")  atelier  he  obtained  honour- 
able mention  from  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  but 
was  not  awarded  any  other   distinction,  aud  his 
journey  to  Italy  to  complete  his  studies  was  under- 
taken at  his  own  expense.     In  the  year  1827,  he 
returned   to   France,  and  in   the  same  year  ex- 
hibited  a  group,  "  A  Girl  Playing  with  a  Dog," 
for  which  a  medal  w.is  awarded  him.     This  group 
he  presented  to  the  King  of   Sardinia.     In   1831, 
he  exhibited  his  "  Fallen  Angel,"  and  somewhat 
later  he   executed   for  the   Academy  of  Arts  at 
Turin  a  statue  of  Monsignor  Mossi.    He  presented 
to  the  capital  of  Sardinia  an  equestrian   statue  of 
Emanuel    Philibert,   which  waa  his  sole  contribu- 
tion to  the  French  Exposition  of  185.5.    Shortly 
after    the   revolution  of    February,  1818,    Maro- 
chetti   came    to    England,    where    he  soon  be- 
came    known.      In    1851,    he    contributed    the 
model     of     a     colossal     equestrian     statue    of 
Richard  Cojur  de  Lion  to  the  Great  Exhibition, 
but  dissati.slied  with  the  position  allotted  to  it  in- 
side the  building,  he  set  it  up  at  some  distance 
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from  the  western  entrance  to  the  great  palace  of 
glass  The  position  of  the  figure  and  its  spirited 
attitude  attracted  no  small  share  of  public  atten- 
tiou,  and  this  model  was  the  means  of  brmging 
the  sculptor  into  very  general  notice.  The  statue 
was  afterwards  executed  in  bronze,  and  placed 
close  to  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  the  cost  being 
defrayed  by  a  public  subscription.  The  people  oi 
Glasgow  commissioned  him  to  execute  for  them 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Queen  which  was 
"inaugurated"  in  1854.  In  1856,  he  executed 
the  granite  monument  to  the  memory  ot  ttie 
English  soldiers  slain  in  the  Crimea,  ami  a  year 
later  the  mausoleum  of  the  Princess  Elizaoeth, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  He  also  executed  a 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  now  sur- 
mounts a  huge  monolith  erected  to  his  memory 
not  many  months  since  at  Strathfeldsaye.  One 
of  his  most  recent  works  has  been  the  monument 
to  Lord  Clyde,  which  stands  in  Waterloo-place. 
He  was  also  engaged  on  a  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  to  be  erected  in  St.  Pauls  Ca- 
thedral. He  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  1839. 


'guilVutg  litteKigeiw. 


0HTJB0HB3  AND  CHAPELS. 
On  the  17th  ult.,  the  little  church  of  Latimer, 
near  Chesham,  was  reopened  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  Built  about  twenty-Bve  years  ago  by 
!!■•.  Blore,  it  had  become  altogether  insufficient 
for  its  purpose,  and  it  has  been  accordingly 
greatly  enlarged,  under  the  direotiou  of  Mr.  G. 
Gilbert  Scott. 

On  Sunday  last.  Bishop  Wordaworth  opened 
St.  James's  New  Episcopal  Chnrch  at  Cupar. 
The  space  oooupied  by  the  old  church  has  been 
divided  transversely  into  a  nave  and  aisle,  and  a 
chancel  has  been  erected  on  ground  to  the  back. 
The  nave  measures  54ft.  by  2lfc.  6in.,  and  is 
divided  into  three  bays  by  moulded  stone  semi- 
circular arches,  and  pillars  with  floriated  capit:ils. 
The  aisle  islOft.  wide,  and  the  chaucell7ft.by  23f[. 
The  church  will  accommodate  190  seated  in  open 
deal  benches,  exclusive  of  the  clioir.  Mr.  Ander- 
son,  of  Edinburgh,  was  the  architect. 

A  new  font  for  the  parish  church  of  Louth  has 
just  been  designed  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Bodley,  archi- 
tect, and  ex>-cuted  in  alabaster  by  Messrs. 
Riley  and  M'Dougald,  of  that  town.  Its  forms  is 
an  octagon.  On  each  angle  under  the  font  is  an 
angel  bearing  a  scroll.  On  four  of  the  panels  of 
the  font  itself  is  a  subject  taken  from  Scripture, 
having  reference  to  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
the  Temptation,  the  Arkon  the  Flood,  the  Baptism 
ofJe^usia  Jordan  by  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
the  Crucifixion.  In  the  intermediate  panels  are 
typical  subjects. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Old  Brentford,  waa  laid  on  Monday  by 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Teck.  The  church  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  large  and 
increasing  neighbonrhood. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Mary  Arches,  Exeter,  is  in 
course  of  restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Hayward,  architect,  of  that  city.  The  building 
dates  from  the  eleventh  century ,  and  the  columns 
separating  the  aisles  from  the  nave  are  pure 
Norman.  The  present  Walls  and  windows  are 
much  more  modern,  being  Perpendicular.  There 
are  several  fine  monuments  in  the  church.  A 
heavy  reredos  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  is  to  remain,  though  somewhat  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  build- 
ing. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  church  has  been 
opened  at  Preston,  dedicated  to  the  English 
Martyrs.  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin  is  the  architect.  The 
church  measures  l'20ft.  long  and  COfc.  wide,  and 
the  height  of  the  nave  is  30ft.  It  seats  850 
persons,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000.  The  altar  carving 
was  exennted  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Loudon. 

The  Wesloyau  chapel,  Keighley,  Yorkshire, 
has  been  thoroughly  painted  and  decorated,  and 
it  is  said  that  tho  eflect  has  been  heightened  by 
tlio  introduction  of  very  handsome  inner  win- 
dows of  ground  glass,  transmitting  a  soft  dif- 
fust'd  light  over  tho  whole,  which  assists  in  pro- 
ducing a  peculiar  bloom  or  hazj  of  colour, 
aimed  at  in  this  scheme  of  decoration.  Messrs. 
Forster  and  Andrews,  of  Hull,  have  just  erected 
a  magnificent  organ  in  the  chapel.  The  whole 
of  the  decorations  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  B.  Bottomloy  aud  Sons,  of  CrosshillB. 
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St  Alexander's  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  opened  at  Bootle.  The  style  is  Gothic. 
Mr.  E.  \V.  Pugin  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W. 
Glasser  the  contractor.  Tho  length  of  the  build- 
ing  is  lOSft.  by  50ft.  wide,  and  53fi.  hi^^h.  The 
decoration  of  .the  roof  and  ceilings  is  very  good. 

The  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Dublin, 
which  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  T. 
H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  was  consecrated  on  Monday, 
December  23,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It 
is  somewhat  original  in  plan,  having  double 
transepts  to  the  nave,  and  a  tower  rising  over 
the  chancel,  the  lean-to  aisles  of  which  form  the 
organ  chamber  and  vestry.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  nearly  COO,  all  the  sittings  being 
entirely  free  and  unappropriated.  The  church 
has  cost  about  £0,000,  but  it  will  need  £1,000 
more  to  complete  the  spire,  purchase  the 
organ,  &c. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Hoole,  waa  opened  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  style  is  Transitional— that 
immediately  preceding  the  Decorated.  It  is 
built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  district.  Mr. 
Daukes,  of  Whitehall-place,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Aldford,  the  builder.  The 
church  will  seat  600  persons  at  a  cost  of  £3,235. 
Aspire  has  yet  to  be  added. 

BUILDINGS. 

A  handsome  fountain  has  been  ordered  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  public  gardens  at 
Hong  Kong.  The  ground  basin  is  a  quarterfoil 
with°square  projections.  All  the  ornaments_  are 
designed  from  water  plants.  The  middle  basin  is 
also  a  quarterfoil  supported  on  four  columns 
ranging  around  a  central  pier.  The  shaft  is  a 
pointed  quarterfoil  with  tufts  of  ferns  at  its  base, 
and  the  cap  is  composed  of  a  collection  of  water 
plants,  and  the  under  side  of  the  upper  basin  of 
shells  and  leaves.  The  ground  basin  is  18ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  fountain  18ft. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  and  has 
been  executed  in  Ranaoma's  patent  concrete 
stone. 

A  portion  of  the  Corporation  buildings  in  Sau- 
chiehall-slreet,     Glasgow,     has   been   converted 
into  picture  galleries  by  Mr.  Heath  Wilson  and 
Mr.   David   Thomson.       There  is   a    handsome 
entrance   hall  for  sculpture,     a  gallery  80fc.  in 
lengf,h,    two  square  halls,  and  two  smaller  rooms — 
all  suited    for   the    exhibition    of    pictures,    and 
lighted  trom  the  top.     The    Corporation   intends 
to  inaugurate  the  new  galleries  by  a  portrait  ex- 
hibition,   limited    to    portraits  of    Lanarkshire 
people    who    have  been  eminent  in    conneotion 
with  thecounty  during  the  last  century  and  a-half. 
On    Thursday  week    the   new    infirmary    and 
general   hospital  recently  erected  in  Sunderland 
was  opened  by  Earl  Vane.      The  new  building 
has  been  rendered  necessary  in  cousequeuoe    of 
the  limited  character  of  the  old  hospital,  which 
is  capable   of  containing  only  thirty-three  bads, 
while   the  present  one  has  been  constructed   to 
hold  one  hundred  beds.     The  new  institution  is 
built  on  the  pavilion   principle,  in  the   form  of 
the  letter  H.     Each   ward  will    contain    twelve 
beds.     The  rooms  are  53ft.  long,  23fc.  wide,   and 
16ft.  high.     In  the  planning  of  the  building,  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Potts  aud  Son,  were  assisted 
by    the    medical    gentlemen    of  the  towu,    and 
visited  the  most  recently  erected  hospitals  in  tho 
kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  every 
improvement    iu    hospital    construction.       The 
building   is  plain  iu  appearance,  but  most  com- 
modious.    The  total  cost  will  be  nearly  £20,000. 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  laid,  on  Tues- 
day   last    week,    the    foundation   stone   of   an 
edifice   that  will,  when  completed,  be  known  as 
tho  North  London  Synagogue.      The  site  of  tho 
new  building  is  one  of  the   uabuilt-on  pieces  of 
ground  in  Barnsbury,   Islington.     The  building 
is  roofed  aud  far  advanced  towards  completion. 
It  will  be  in  the  Italian  style.      Tho    dimensions 
of  the  synagogue   proper  is  65ft.   by  45ft.,  and 
35ft.  high.     It  will  be  approached  from  a  portico, 
which  will  be  ascended  by  a  wide  flight  of  three 
steps.      A  large  stone  staircase  adjoins  the_ ves- 
tibule, aud  leads  to  the  ladies'  galleries,  retiring 
rooms,  and  lavatories.      Accommodation  will  bo 
provided  for  700  persons.     Tho  cost,  it  is  antici- 
pated,  will   be   about  £5,000.     The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  and  Mr.  W.  Henshaw  is  the 
builder. 

A  new  rectory  house  has  been  built,  and 
other  improvements  effected  at  Sandford  Orcaa, 
Somerset,  from  tho  design  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  H.  Colson,  architect, 
Sherborne,  Dorset.  The  cost  waa  partly  de- 
frayed by  a  loon  from  the  Bounty  Office. 
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On  Thursday  last  week  the  new  General  Hos- 
pital, Sunderland,  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Honourable  Earl  Vane,  assisted  by  the  Mayor, 
members  for  the  borough,  and  other  gentlemen. 
A  fancy  fair  or  bazaar  was  held  on  the  ocoasion  ; 
also  the  show  of  the  Ornitholo<;ioal  Soeiety,  in 
whioli  about  151)0  birds  were  exhibited;  the  whole 
of  the  proceeds  is  intended  for  the  building  fund. 
The  architects  for  the  new  erection  is  Joseph 
Cotts  and  Son,  under  whose  immediate  superin- 
tendence the  works  have  been  carried  out.  The 
contract  has  been  let  for  the  boundary  enclosure 
walls,  gate  piers,  entrance  lodge,  and  dead  house 
to  Walter  Seott,  contractor,  for  ,€1,204  ;  and  the 
contract  for  gates  and  iron  railinga  to  Messrs. 
Glaholme  and  Robson,  of  the  Phoenix  Foundry. 
The  building  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of 
patients  in  April  next. 

The  plans  of  llr.  Bates  for  a  Sessions  House, 
Town  Hall,  Magistrates'  Court,  and  Public 
Offices  at  Wolverhampton  have  been  formally 
voted  in  the  town  council,  and  tenders  will  be 
advertised  for.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Bates  that 
his  plans  could  be  carried  out  for  £l",000,  was, 
it  is  said,  guaranteed  by  Messrs.  Warburton, 
builders  and  contractors,  at  Manchester. 

The  new  town  hall  at  Guisley  was  opened  on 
Thursday  week.  The  building  stands  on  a  site 
of  1,200  yards  of  land.  The  arrangement  in  the 
building  far  the  local  government  offices  consists 
of  a  board  room,  clerks'  offices,  fire  engine  room, 
lamp  room,  &c.  The  public  lecture  room  is 
is  65ft.  long,  36ft.  wide,  27ft.  high,  and  will 
accommodato  upwards  of  800  persona  seated. 
The  building  has  cost  about  £3,000. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  works  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
Vannes  to  Paris  are  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced.    The  estimated  cost  is  £300,000. 

The  works  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the 
Vannes  to  Paris  are  about  to  be  commenced. 
The  coarse  ia  through  the  department  of  the 
Yonne,  and  the  great  reservoirs  are  at  Mont- 
rouge,  whence  they  will  be  distributed  in  Paris, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Tlie  cost  of  the 
undertaking  is  estimated  at  20,000,000f. 

Dundee. — The  new  waterworks  at  Dundee  are 
nearly  completed.  The  reservoir  is  aituated  in 
the  valley  of  Grombie  Den.  The  embankment 
ia  about  550ft.  long,  and  is  of  a  most  satisfactory 
character.  The  great  pond  at  Monikie  holds 
280,000,000  gallons;  the  "north  pond  175,000,000 
gallons;  the  clear  water  basin  42,000,000  'gal- 
lond;  and  the  Stobawell  reservoir  at  Dundee 
5,Gi)0,000    gallons;    and   the  new    reservoir   in 

Grombie   Den    will    hold    2nO, 000,000   gallons 

or  three  months'  supply  of  water  for  the  town  of 
Dundee.  — The  engineer  of  the  new  works  ia  Mr. 
Leslie,  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  W.  Gibb  being  resident 
engineer.  The  contractors  for  the  construction 
of  the  reservoir  are  Mesara.  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Son,  Granton. 


STAINED  GLASS. 
Mr.  T.  Dury,  of  Warwick,  has  just  placed  a 
stained  glass  window  in  Mr.  Dugdale'a  mansion 
near  Wroxhall  Abbey,  illustrative  of  Hugh  de 
Hatton,  as  described  in  Dugdale. — A  three-lio-ht 
window,  representing  the  good  deeds  of  Dorcas 
and  suiisoribed  for  principally  by  mites  of  the 
poor,  has  been  placed  in  the  west  end  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  Embscote,  Warwickshire,  by  Mr. 
Dury,  of  Warwickshire.— The  principal  west 
wmdow  of  the  fine  old  church.  West  Tanfield  has 
just  been  furnished  with  stained  glass  by  Mr!  H 
M.  Barnett,  of  the  Victoria  Stained  Glass  Works' 
Kewcastle-upon.Tyne.  The  subjects  represented 
are  the  "Resurrection,"  "St.  Paul  and  Elijah 
the  Prophet.  —In  the  late  atorrasin  the  North  Sea 
four  pamted:windows  for  Glasgow  Cathedral  have 
been  lost.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  erection  of  painted  windows  since  we  last 
noticed  the  et»te  of  these  works.  Two  windows 
for  the  crypt  were  also  on  board  the  "  Vienna  " 
and  as  they  have  been  for  a  considerable  period 
in  the  hands  of  the  artist,  the  loaa  will  be  much 
felt.  The  drawings,  however,  exist,  and  the 
windows  will  be  re-commenced. 


The  Edinburgh  Improvement  trustees  have  re- 
solved to  borrow  £50,000  in  such  sums  as  may 
be  found  convenient,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  improvementa  during  the  present  year 
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FIRE  AT  HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bdildinq  News. 
Sir,— Since  the  fire  which  destroyed  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  there  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  meet  such  dis- 
asters. Most  of  the  suggestions  made  apply 
simply  to  the  treatment  of  a  fire  after  it  has 
broken  out,  and  pass  by  all  measures  of  preven- 
tion. It  seems  now  to  be  the  fate  of  a  theatre 
once  to  be  burnt  down,  but  this  I  think  need 
not  be,  if  the  ordinary  resources  of  modern 
science  and  skill  were  applied  as  a  preventive 
machinery.  I  will  trouble  you,  as  the  subject  is 
of  great  importance,  and  has  a  relation  to  all 
public  buildings  of  whatever  kind,  with  a  few 
remarks  dictated  by  my  own  experience. 

I  happened  to  be  on  the  jury  summoned  to 
inquire  into  the  fire  which  last  destroyed  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  It  will  be  recollected  that  there 
were  some  vague  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and 
that  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's 
Covent  Garden,  took  advantage  of  a  statute 
which  remains  in  force,  but  which  has  grown 
into  disuetude,  to  make  the  matter  one  of 
judicial  inquiry,  by  bringing  it  before  a  coroner's 
jury._  The  jury  met  several  times,  and  every 
exertion  was  made  to  trace  the  cause  of  the  fire, 
but  the  mire  was  so  complete  that  the  inquiry 
was  defeated,  and  they  were  compelled  to  briiig 
in  a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  the  fire  arose  from 
accident,  but  how  originating  they  could  not 
ascertain.  This  is  the  case  almost  universally,  as 
in  such  buildings  the  progress  of  destruction  is 
so  rapid,  and  the  flames  soon  became  so  un- 
governable, that  access  to  any  part  of  the  pre- 
mises is  impossible.  During  the  investigation  it 
was  suggested  that  the  jury  should  visit  the 
neighbouring  theatre,  Drury  Lane,  during  the 
hours  of  performance.  We  were  assured  that  the 
two  theatres  were  managed  in  much  the  same 
way  in  all  respects,  and  especially  iu  the  precau- 
tions taken  in  case  of  fire.  Very  little  was 
eUcited  by  this  visit  beyond  the  opinion  that  if  a 
fire  broke  out  iu  Drury  Lane  the  devastation 
would  be  as  rapid  and  complete  as  it  had  been  in 
Covent  Garden,  aud  that  little  or  nothing  could 
be  done  to  meet  the  progress.  The  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  dries  the  scenery  and  woodwork 
almost  to  a  state  of  tinder,  and  as  the  carpenters' 
shops  ^  and  scene  pamters'  studios  contain  a 
quantity  of  combustible  .and  inflammable  matter, 
the  building  is  always  very  hazardous. 

In  reference  to  Covent  Garden  the  probable 
conjecture  was  that  the  intense  heat  arising 
from  the  performances  being  continued  for  a  day 
and  throughout  a  night  had  ignited  a  quantity  of 
waste  matter,  which  spread  with  such  fierceness 
and  quickness  as  to  leave  the  spectators  barely 
time  to  escape.  Very  probably  if  the  fire  had 
burst  out  a  few  hours  before  there  might  have 
been  a  serious  loss  of  life  added  to  the  loaa  of 
property. 

What  struck  me  the  most  during  the  inspection 
of  Drury  Lane  was  the  want  of  a  preventive 
service.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre  and  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  both  of 
which  followed  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time,  I  made  it  my  business,  on  a  visit  to 
Paris,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  mf-ans 
adopted  in  that  city  in  similar  cases,  and  I  found 
that  although  their  fire  brigade,  and  all  the 
machinery  used  by  the  brigade,  are  not  superior, 
and,  in  many  cases,  not  equal  to  our  own,  that  in 
one  point  they  greatly  excel  us,  and  that  ia  in 
the  means  of  prevention  adopted.     They  seem  to 


have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  ia  of  little 
\ise  to  make  .attempts  to  stay  a  fire  in  one  of 
these  buildings,  but  that  it  is  easy  to  prevent  it 
breaking  out.  A  preventive  policy  in  relation  ti 
any  evil  is  one  that  in  this  country  we  are. slow  1 1 
learn,  but  I  submit  that  if  carefully  conaiderel 
plana  were  adojited  we  might  make  our  theairjs 
as  safe  as  any  other  class  of  public  buildings. 

In  P,ari3  all  the  theatres  are  compelled  a-i  a 
condition  of  licence  t,  maintain  a  small  fin 
brigade  within  the  theatre,  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  central  office.  The  strength  of 
such  brigade  varies  from  three  or  four  men  to 
seven  or  eight,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
theatre  aud  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  is 
the  business  of  these  men  to  perambulate  the 
theatre  both  d.ay  and  night,  especially  during  the 
hours  of  performance.  Their  visits  at  the  ap- 
pointed places  and  hours  are  registered  by  tell- 
tales. They  have  every  appliance,  in  the  ahapo  of 
sponges  affixed  to  p„les,  wet  blanket.^,  buckets, 
and  syringes,  in  case  of  accident;  and  iu  the 
larger  theatres  a  fireproof  room,  from  which  they 
can  play  upon  the  fire,  if  such  should  break  out ; 
and  the  system  of  alarums  makes  known  to  the 
men  in  what  part  of  the  building  their  services 
are_  required.  These  men  have  dormitories  in 
which  they  sleep;  but,  beyond  all  this,  it  is  their 
business  in  their  daily  rounds  to  see  that  no 
useless  matter  of  any  kind  is  allowed  to  remain 
— that  all  waste  be  de.^troyed  or  removed,  an  I 
that  combustibles  of  all  kinds  be  secured,  so  as 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  or  light. 
Nothing  is  permitted  to  remain  but  what  is  a  .- 
solutely  necessary  and  safely  guarded. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  they  should  become  thoroughly  aoquainteil 
with  what  our  Parisian  neighbours  are  doing  i  i 
this  respect.  I  believe  that  a  few  men,  discipline  1 
as  our  firemen  are,  aud  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Shaw,  placed  in  the  large  theatres  of  the 
metropolis,  with  special  instructions  that  their 
business  is  first  to  take  care  that  fire  does  not 
break  out ;  aud,  secondly,  in  case  the  insidious 
enemy  escapes  their  vigilance,  to  be  armed  with 
all  the  appliances  necessary,  would  have  prevented 
the  destruction  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  There 
is  a  period  in  the  history  of  every  tire  where  a 
bucket  of  water  properly  applied  would  extiu- 
guish  it,  and  the  true  policy  is  to  adopt  such 
arrangements  as  will  prevent  the  flames  from 
becoming  unmanageable,  if  care  and  watchfulness 
do  not  prevent  their  breaking  out. — I  am,  &c., 

B. 

♦ 

HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUE. 
SiK, — In  the  criticisms  of  works  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  which  appeared  in  your  last  week's 
journal,  mention  is  made  of  Fourdiuois'  cele- 
brated oak  cabinet  as  "  one  of  the  most  perfect 
objects,  conabining  art  with  manufacture,  which 
the  Exhibition  contains."  In  my  estimation  it  is 
of  unrivalled  excellence.  But  who  is  the  author  ? 
Has  anyone  heard  the  name  of  the  artist  who 
executed  this  lovely  work  ?  To  the  credit  it  is 
of  manufacturers  that  they  employ  first-rate 
talent,  and  doubtless  they  hnd  their  advantage 
in  it.  But  justice  requires  the  claims  of  the 
artist  should  have  recognition.  He  it  ia  should 
have  the  glory.  I  hope  in  future  exhibitions 
this  will  be  borne  in  mind.  A  commencement  of 
better  things  has  been  made  in  the  case  of  M. 
Morel,  whose  genius  reflects  so  much  lustre  ou 
the  firm  of  Elkiugton.— I  am,  &o.,         P.  E.  M. 


It  is  well  known  that,  under  the  influence  both 
of  the  hammer  and  of  constant  use,  the  particles 
of  iron  gradually  assume,  'oy  repeated  vibration, 
adiSereut  texture  from  that  they  had  when  the 
piece  was  new.  The  metal  becomes  crystalline, 
loses  its  tenacity,  and  geta  brittle.  The  auddeu 
breaking  of  old  iron  axle-trees  on  railways  is 
exclusively  owing  to  this  cause.  Now,  it  would 
ba  of  the  utmost  importance  to  find  some  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  this  alteration  iu 
the  texture  has  taken  place;  but  up  to  this  time 
every  attempt  in  this  direction  has  been  a  failure. 
We  now  learn  that  this  probletn  has  been  solved 
by  Mr.  Sarboy,  an  Englisliman,  who  has  thought 
of  employing  the  magnetic  needle  for  this  p:u- 
pose.  It  appears  that  when  an  iron  bar  ia  homo- 
geneous, the  nceUlo  will  not  be  suddenly  dis- 
placed froui^  its  position  on  being  alowly  moved 
to  and  fro  iu  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
magnetic  meridian  of  the  locality;  but  if  there 
be  in  the  bar  any  unsound  place,  a  fault  or  flaw, 
the  osoillations  of  the  needle  will  become  very 
intense  aa  it  passes  over  these  defective  points 
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QVESTIONS. 
[702.]-OREEN-HOL-SES.-.Cati  any  one  J];;^™  S°m'- 
the  to.<  Tray  to  heat  and  ventilate  a  onaU  greenhouse  . 

A.  a  

t7tl3V-CR\CKF.D  B01LER.-I  have  a  cMt  iron  oyal 
flJ'Solilr-Vth  which  1  h.a.  a  ™-J'  Kf'tanin 
boUer  U  cracked  at  the  boHvm.  next  to  the  ttre.    tan  a.o 

Z^  ^LV^r».nnrii.;„J  /o-rte'  liinta  of 
bot-water  pipes- — A.  U- 

CM  1-COM POSITION-  volt  FLOORS. -Could  yon 
ki£.Vy'.n,?e.y°h\t  ;ou  .Lk  the  ^'^cornpo«"ou^  for 

inTofl  r^th  of  the  gr.lin.  suitable  for  mall.ng  Vm^'": 
P.^rha^ire  matter  iTfulIy  better  understood  in  Eugland 
than  Scotlaud. — G.         ^__ 

fT05  l-FOSITION- OF  THE  FONT  IK  A  CHtJRCH. 
Jin  thT-aTMl  church  of  M.lver^.■.  near  Lcnn>'"S'"". 
•War«ick.5hire  the  font  i.  vl '«d  in..de  the  commuiiiou 
Sr^'  I  .huuUl  l.ke  to  know  if  th,.  is  the  c=«e  >"  »„y 
Sher  church.  1  have  never  seen  it  clMwhcro.  Mihortoi 
Chnrci.  i^also  remarkable  for  ita  .rooden  tower,  and  very 
loir-ceiled  roof.— E.  Glix^ 

[706  ]_noBOLOGICAL.-i  «e  in  your  list  of  meetinsfi 
fot  the  week  vml  mention,  amongst  other  rwcietna  the 
Serological  Society.  Lho.dd  e.teemit  a  favour  if  > mi 
would  cive  mo  tome  infurmati(ui  about  it.— A  Beginner. 
The  n«Sat«  was  es.a.,l.sbed  to  promote  the  sc.ence 
ufhoroU^  by  making  know,,  to  the  whole  trade  the  laws 
on  Th  ertho  iTresen?  methyls  of  manufacture  depend 
andTKrect°o!,  in  «hicl>  invenUon  must  run  in  pursuit 

'"{?r.rt.'::f  n;::Xrs  who  pay  an  ---^^"iP"- 
oflia.or  a  half  yearly  subscription  of  6s.  Annual  oi 
half^Jorly  memt«rs  residing  beyond  the  twelve  mile, 
drd;;  one  third  les..  The  apprentices  of  members  are 
Simi  ted  to  the  reading  room  and  the  use  of  «h;  '^^'^y. 
and  also  to  the  meetings,  at  the  rate  of  33.  per  annum. 

It  ofl?™  to  ^u  rocmbfri-l.  The  use  of  a  library  in  course 
of  fomation,  aud  a  reading  room  supplied  with  perioilicals 
Md  mien>  2.  Peri.Miical  meetings  for  conver.-at.on  and 
SSSuMiJ^  on  all  subject.^  having  reference  to  the  art  of 
S»r  3  The  rea.l,ng  and  hearing  original  papeta  and 
Z"^ou  horological  and  sdentiflc  subjects.  *■  ^  ■«  "«1 
of  a  collection  of  models,  drawings,  &c.,  "Uo  mco  rse  of 
formation,  i.  A  monthly  illustrated  journal,  delivered 
SeTto  each  member,  containing  matter  interesting  to 
Soae  engaged  in  watch  and  clock-makuig,  and  to  which 
SlTr.  iSdted  10  contribute  either  letters  extracts  or 
original  paper..  6.  Cjuntry  members,  in  mldition  to  the 
Z™S  Si^the  free  use  of  the  libr,avy,  reading  room 
Sls,te..  during  oflice  hours  when  ui  town,  hj-jo  the 
nri.Ueieofaddressingtheircorresixindcncetothcofficeoftho 
Institute,  to  be  kept  for  them  or  transmitted  , .  1  ho  ex- 
Sion  of  specimens  of  workmanship,  tools,  or  instru- 
mei.ts  connected  with  the  art.  „,,l„,j 

The  hours  of  atten.lance  are-Museum,  library,  and  read- 
ing r^m  ot«n  from  7  to  10  p.m    except  on  Saturdays, 
omce  houri.  from  3  tiU  8  p.m.,  on  Saturdavs  from  J  till  5. 
F,irth.T  i..fori.,afi..n  may  be  had  of  John  Moure,  rea- 
dent  secretary,  35,  Xortliamplon  square,  clcrkenweU,  KL.J 

1707  V-MILDEW  I.N-  KOOM.S.-I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
or  someof  your  correspondents,  can  give  me  some  eflectual 
reimdy  for  the  cure  of  mildew  in  rooms.  In  damp  s.  tua- 
ttoM  the  conswiuences  are,  I  beUove,  senous,  and  I  am 
aoxiooato  avoid  them. — Ij.  S^ 

1703  ;— GOOD  GOTniU.— An  interesting  discussion  ap- 
peared in  •■Intercommunication"  a  short  time  ago  on 
Eeriod.  of  Cothic  architecture;  I  should  like  to  see  a 
Eijilar  controversy  on  the  Wst  kinds  of  Gothic,  and  its 
distinguishing  characteristics.— W.  R. 

[700  l-WHOUGHT-iuoN  KOOFSFOU  WORKSHOPS, 
SUElis  if  —A  few  weeks  since  you  gave  some  illustra- 
tions of  wroiight-iron  roofs  for  workshops,  shed.,  station 
buildings,  ic,  and  vou  gave  some  information  about 
••  (talvani7«d  conuga-.^  iron,  of  from  No.  16  to  20  gauge, 
the  sheets  to  run  from  purlin  to  purlin,  <:c.'  A  little  more 
detailed  practical  iuf..iination  on  the  dilferent  gauges  and 
the  manner  of  laying  will  ob!ige-A  Countbv  Builder. 

REPLIES. 
(e88.)-rLOW  OF  WATER  IN  PIPES.— 
»  =  HO  /R3_n  'Vi«  (NeTill'n  formnla!) 
diameter 
B  =  hydraulic  radius  (for  piliea)  =    —  ^ 

total  fall 
8  =  sine  of  thoinclinationof  pipe  =   totallcngth.' 

Then  for  an  ISin.  pipo.  with  a  fall  of  ajfl.  and  the  length 
"o  the  pipe  1  mile  or  S.VUiOft.,  we  have 


t.v>mov  or  BEXDS.-Where  there  .ire  any  bends  a  cor- 
JuoTm^t  bfmade  for  loss  of  he.,d  due  to  their  re- 
sistance-        ^  ^  y:  ^  ^^^z  ^  Ko.  of  bends  x  '0003. 
k   =  loss  of  head  in  inches. 

V  =  velocity  in  inches  \»T  second.  ,,;.,,;„„ 

The  value  of  h  for  loss  by  bends  aud  for  loss  by  friction 

in  .liort  ,  ^"s  must  be  dedacted  from  the  total  bead    and 

Ina   veUit'y^d  discharge  calculated  from  the  reduced 

''"uLdmore.  in  hisHydrology,  givesthefoUowingformiU^ 
for  the  discharge  of  water  through  pipes  :— 

«  =  -"*  "Ti 

)i 
d  =  diameter  of  pipo  in  feet. 
I   =  length  do. 

h  =  head  ''"■..  •     i 

n  —  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  v  <■    „ 

Takiiglhe  lengfh,  iaU,  and  diameter  of  the  pipe  aa  before, 

we  haTO —  , 

,     =     0356     .J^_  = 

T     9-5 


about  5ft   in  length. -with  double  walls  and  doors.    All  the 
SewaingshoiUd  be  of  brick,  as  stone  is  a  conductor 


275i  cube  feet  per  minute. 
—A.  SCARciltL,  Sheffield,  Dec.  26. 

1690.1-G  ^UOING  WATER.- 
5  1  ^ir=  the  cube  feet  per  minute  of  water  flowing 

°^-:'^:^1^'Z^^'^'^^''^  over  the 

by  Wcale.— A.  Scaboili,  Sheffield. 
IBDS  T—ICEHOUSES.  -  Considering    how    easily   and 

one  of  carpentry,  thatched  and  P""'';^/' '^^"P;,,  ^,t,it 

^^?^i^n^SS:tr^Sl^plo;^'J^*tH^^ 

the  irrouml  progressively  towards  the  axis  of  the  cone  to 
pr  ,i;.ntthe'iar'th  falling  in.  At  the  bottom  excavate  a 
'well  about  2ft.  wide  and  4ft  d,ep,  ™^»;^^  ."^  '^,°  ^^d'^.^tn 
an  iron  crating  to  support  the  ice  and  let  the  water  arain 
away  The  conical  slope  must  be  faced  with  brick  or  stone 
tork  about  Ut.  thick  and  jointed  with  Roman  or  some 
other  at  and  water-tight  cement  .Ijl"  "Pf  ,;.';-<'i3»7, 
be,  as  1  said,  of  carpentry  or  ot  bnck  ;  the  letter  is  of 
CO  irse  the  most  durable.  An  oblong  passage  into  the  in 
Jerior  must  be  constructed.  This  Bhould  ace  the  north 
and  be  at  least  8ft.  long  by  2jft.  "/*/•  *°^  ^^^ 
fcctlv  closed  bv  well-Btting  doors,  one  at  each  end.  A 
Si  to  can-y  off  the  rain  to  a  distance  from  the  icehouse 
fho^ld t  plaJed  all  round  the  bottom  of  tj'-^"-^-  '°™- 
and  nreventthe  ground  from  getting  soaked  with  moistuie, 
The  So'use  should  h.ave  no  window,  but  be,  as  it  j^ere, 
hemietically  sealed  at  every  point  except  its  cesspool 
wh7ch  may  ter,.  inate  in  a  water  trap  to  pievent  eirculation 
of  air.  Tiie  annexed  illustration  shows  the  section  of  an 
icehouse  constructed  according  to  these  directions.     Under 


of  damp,  A  coating  of  .i^phrilte  may  be  >«<='J  f 'j^'^  ^^^ 
addition  or  to  render  single  walls  impervious  to  damp.— 
C.  E.  I. 

[698  1-In  replv  to  "  W.  W.,"  I  send  plan  and  section  of 
an  icehouse  proposed  to  be  erected  in  basement  floor  of 
a  building,  inaccessible  to  light  or  air,  and  to  be  buUt  of 
brick,  rendered  in  cement.  ,     ,     ,,  i,   „„.i 

Fig.   1  shows  plan  of  icehouse,   with   double   wall  and 

/ria.l. 


opening  between  to  keep  it  dry.      The  three  doora  to  en- 
trance are  made  as  close  as  possible,  the  spsice  between 
them  being  filled  with  straw,  so  as  to  exclude  tlie  air. 
Fig  2  shows  section  of  ditto  ;  the  floor  perforated  vnth 


i    1 


HO 


/B  9  5  „    '/!»  9  5 

V     4     "^    MM-"    V     7    "   52S6    = 


HO y  371  X    0017!»9  —  11  'V-376  x  -001799  =  '6711  feet 
per  second  Telocity. 

Tliu  multiplied  by  the  sectional  area  of  the  pipe  will 
give  a  discharge  of -1(2  cuVhs  feet  per  second,  which  being 
mnltiplied  by  60  will  givua  discharge  of 

3.S;i  2  cube  feet  l»cr  minute. 
The  .above  foi  iiiiilm  is  for  long  straight  pipea. 
^here  pipes  are  less  thm   l.uiil)  di.inieters  in  length,  a 
eorrection  must  be  made  for  loss  of  heail  due  to  friction 
anid  form  of  orifice  at  the  junction  of  the  pipe  with  the 
merroir— 

h  =   Cv' 
h    S3  Inm  of  head  in  feet. 
«  =   Telocity  in  feet  |ter  second. 
C  s    0231  fo(  round  orificeA. 

s  '0155    do.  when  bell  mouthed. 
l~.  -0303    do.  when  the  pipe  projecte  Into  the  ciateni. 


the  ice  chamber  A  the  ice  is  rammed  into  the  space  B.  C 
is  the  grade  of  the  drain  sink  D.  I  he  portion  E  E  is 
built  in  brick  or  stone.  The  base  Lslopes  uiwards  towards 
the  centre  of  C.  The  upper  part  of  the  brickwork  F  F  is 
a  little  way  below  the  level  ot  the  ground.  The  wooden 
framework  F  F  F  F  forms  the  roof,  ai.d  is  .overed  with 
thick  thatch.  O  IT  is  the  woodwork  of  im-  door  1.  At 
K  is  shown  the  bucket  for  lifting  ice  by  menus  of  the  cord 
J  passing  over  the  pulley  M,  which  enables  it  to  be  raised 
easily. — I.  H. 

[698.1— An  icehouse  may  be  contrived  either  as  a  cellar 
attached  to  a  liouoo  or  us  a  separate  buihliiig.  It  is 
generally,  though  not  necessarily,  circular,  aud  should  bo 
at  the  north  end  of  the  buililing.  The  oiameter  at  the  top 
should  bo  from  6  to  10ft.,  tapering  to  3  or  •!«.  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  depth  about  equal  to  the  top  diameter.  The 
well  should  be  siinoundod  by  double  walls  with  a  space 
of  i'in.  between  theni,  and  the  ceiling  should  also  be  simi- 
larly constructed.  A  flap  may  bo  provided  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  well.  The  entrance  should  bo  small  and  pro 
vlded  with  double  doors.  A  trapped  drain  must  be  laid 
to  carry  oir  the  melted  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
It  should  all  along  be  remembered  that  damp  is  to  be 
dre.adcd  oven  more  than  warmth.  The  ceiling  should  bo 
covered  with  Sft.  or  4ft.  of  earth,  .and  the  connection  with 
the  house  should  be  made  by  an  underground  passage 


holes  to  let  off  the  water  from  the  ice.  A,  air-trap  from 
ditto,  rendered  air  and  water-tight  by  alining  of  Whites 
cemekt,  or  by  a  metal  air-trap;  B,  drain  from  ditto  A 
short  bidder  to  be  used  to  obtain  access  to  ice  when  low. 
— L.  C.  Bkidoman,  Barum. 

fiOO  1— ASPHALTE  PAVEMENT.-Inreply  to  "C.B.O..' 
the  asphalte  in  Manchester  is  prepared  by  melting  pitch 
and  adding  a  suflioient  quantity  of  creosote  oil,  and  boil- 
ing both  well  together  in  portable  boilers  until  a  suitable 
comistency  is  obtained,  aud  then  poured  on  while  Lot,  the 
joints  of  the  sets  being  previously  tilled  in  with  clean 
washed  pebbles  or  shingle  and  beaten  with  a  beater.  -  H.  B. 

[7001-Tour  correspondent  "C.  B.  O."  wishes  to  know 
the  mode  adopted  in  laying  the  asphalte  pavement  in  Paris. 
The  method  adopted  at  the  Place  de  la  Conomde  waa  this. 
The  ground  was  made  uniformly  smooth,  either  in  a  bon- 
zontJl  plane  or  in  a  gentle  slope,  to  carry  off  the  w.%t6r  ; 
thecurbstones  were  then  Liidround  the  margin  by  themason, 
more  than  four  inches  .above  the  level  of  tlie  ground  This 
hollow  space  was  filled  to  a  depth  of  three  inclies  with  con- 
crete, containing  about  a  sixth  part  of  hydraulic  lime  weU 
pressed  upon  its  bed.  The  surface  was  smoothed  with  a 
thin  coat  of  mortar.  When  the  mass  had  become  dry,  the 
mosaic  pattern  was  set  out  on  the  surface,  the  moulds 
being  formed  of  flat  iion  burs,  rings,  fee,  about  ^in.  thick, 
into  which  the  fluid  mastic  was  poured  by  ladles  from  a 
cauldron  and  spread  evenly  over.  The  asphalte  rock  is 
fii-st  of  aa  roasted  in  an  oven  to  render  it  friable,  so  as  to 
be  easily  reduced  to  powder  and  pa«sed  through  a  sieve  Jin. 
square  in  the  meshes.  The  asphalte  is  rendered  fusible 
aud  plastic  by  bitumen,  which  is  melted  m  small  quanti- 
ties, and  then  the  asphalte  in  powder  is  stured  in  to  t.ie 
amount  of  about  twelve  times  the  amount  of  bitiimm. 
About  a  bucketful  of  small  gravel,  previously  heated  ap  irt, 
is  next  stirred  in,  and  the  asphalte  is  fit  for  use.  It  only 
requires  to  be  poured  into  the  moulds. — W.  S.  P. 

[700.1— In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  "C.  B.  0.,"  in  the 
Building  New.s  of  December  -JT,  as  to  the  process  of  form- 
ng  bituminous  roadways  in  Paris,  I  beg  to  inform  him 
that  the  first  essential  is  a  good  foundation  of  concrete. 
The  asphalte  employed  is  a  natural  rock  bionght  ffom  the 
Val  do  Tiavers,  containing  a  large  percentage  of  the  oU 
of  petroleum,  and,  in  consequence,  not  so  valuable  an 
asphalte  for  ordinary  purposes  as  the  quality  kuown  aa 
I'yrimont.  The  asphalte  rock  having  been  calcined  is  in 
that  state,  and  while  hot  brought  to  the  work  and  laid 
upon  the  concrete  to  a  depth  of  4in.,  workmen  during  the 
process  using  iron  beaters  to  consolidate  it.  Penally,  an 
iron  roller  is  passed  over  the  surface  to  make  a  perfectly 
oven  one,  aud  when  quite  cold  it  becomes  again  the  com- 
pact rock.  It  is  found  slippery  dining  a  humid  condition 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  on  that  account,  besides  the  ex- 
traordinary general  traffic  and  speed  of  cabs  in  Loudon,  is 
not  considered  a  system  applicable  to  the  paving  authori- 
ties to  adopt.— A.  B.,  Dec.  30. 
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STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  statue  proposed  to  be  erected  to  tli^  restorer  of  the 
ancient  cathedi-al  of  St  Patrick,  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guin- 
ness, Bart,  (and  for  wlii;h  Mr.  Foley*s  model  h.as  been  ap 
proved),  is  to  Ua  placed  in  fn>nt  of  tlie  southern  transept 
of  that  Tener.able  pile.    The  stntue  will  be  in  bronze. 

The  "New  York  Tribune" — perhaps  somewhat  sneer- 
inglv — writes  thus  of  Story's  new  statue  of  Edwaixl 
Everett :—  ■  The  3t,->tue  of  Edward  Everett,  bv  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Story,  has  reached  Boston,  and  been  sel  np  in  the 
Public  Carden.  It  is  in  gold  bronze — .an  exceedingly  ugly 
material,  at  least  wdien  it  is  new — and  of  .a  size  considerably 
larger  than  life.  The  Boston  people,  who  ought  to  know, 
aa.v  that  it  is  no  likeness  ;  and  ivU  the  Boston  boys  aro 
making  fun  of  the  attitude." 


LEGAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

A  question  of  soma  importance  as  to  the 
liability  of  building  societies  is  just  now  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  those  interested  in  their  pro- 
sperity. Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  has  given  his  opiniou 
on  the  sabjoct.  Beiu.g  asked  : — •'  Whether  mem- 
bers of  a  society  enrolled  and  certified  pursuant 
to  6  &  7  William  lY.,  cap.  32,  can  be  held  or  made 
liable,  as  shareholders  thes-ein,  for  any  debts 
or  engagements  of  the  society,"  that  gentleman 
said,  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  members  of  a 
benelt  building  society  c.mnot  be  held  or  made 
liable  as  shareholders  for  any  debt  or  engage- 
ment of  the  society."  If  this  be  true, 
asks  a  correspondent,  then  where  is  the 
guarantee  or  security  for  depositoi-s  who 
place  their  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  in- 
terest in  a  building  society  ;  and,  secondly,  what 
becomes  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pr,itt'8  legal  capacity  to 
give  an  opinion  whereby  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  working  men  are  led  into  a  trap  of  un- 
limited liability.  When  Tice-Chancellor  Wood 
has  decided  in  "Ee  the  Doncaster  Permanent 
Building  and  Investment  Society,"  wound  up  in 
Chancery,  not  only  the  shareholders  who  had 
not  borrowed,  but  also  those  who  had|borrowed, 
had  each  to  pay  their  quota,  and  did  pay  their 
quota,  of  the  whole  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
society,  besides  the  money  borrowed  and  shares 
paid  up.  This  society  was  enrolled  nader 
WiUiani  IV.,  6  &  7,  cap.  32,  and  certified  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt. 


^ur  Office  ^aWe. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  proposes,  on  the  reas- 
sembling of  Parliament,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commot.3  to  the  state  of  buildings 
possessing  aroha;  j!  ','ioal  or  historical  interes', 
in  the  custody  of  public  departments. 

A  new  alloy  of  aluminium  has  been  made 
known  in  Paris.  It  consists  of  one-third  silver 
and  two-thirds  aluminium,  and  is  said  to  be 
harder  than  silver,  and  more  easily  engraved. 
The  new  metal  is  being  supplied  to  commerce 
at  the  rate  of  383.  per  lb. 

M.  Charles  Gamier,  architect  of  the  new  Paris 
Opera,  has  just  been  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
which  only  comprises  five  or  six  French  mem- 
bers, among  whom  are  MM.  Baltard  and  Dau- 
ban. 

The  demand  for  local  museums  of  industry 
and  fine  arts,  which  is  now  so  aoiive  throughout 
Europe,  has  extended  to  India.  The  Lieuteuaut- 
Govornor  of  the  north-western  provinces  has 
organized  a  committee  of  action  for  his  district, 
and  has  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  museum 
should  be  established  at  the  head-quarters  of  each 
revenue  division,  and  that  the  chief  museum  for 
the  north-western  provinces  should  be  at  the 
seat  of  Government.  Collections  of  diagrams 
and  drawings  illustrating  processes  and  works 
on  decorative  art  have  been  ordered  to  be  sent 
from  England.  The  main  o'njects  of  local  mu- 
seums are  defined  to  be— first,  the  improvement 
of  manufactures ;  and  second,  the  preservation 
of  ancient  and  improvement  of  modern  art.  An 
cSieial  memorandum  states  that  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  natives  from  thinking  that  European  de- 
signs were  desirable  as  copies  for  ornamenta- 
tion It  would  be  necessary  to  procure  many 
modes  of  illustration  from  different  parts  of 
India  and  th.  East  generdly,  and  that;  "  it  is 
not  however,  in  the  modern  arc  manufactures 
ot  India  that  the  means  can  he  found  to  give  new 
Jile  to  the  native  designer.  It  is  in  the  aroni- 
teoture  of  the  country  that  power  and  more 
original  ideas  can  be  found." 


Now  that  Banhill- fields  burying  ground  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Corpor.ition,  by 
an  act  passed  last  session,  we  understand  that 
the  Corporation  will  at  once  sot  about  planting 
the  ground,  laying  out  walks,  and  preserving  the 
tombstones.  The  ground  will  then  ba  thrown 
open  to  the  public  under  proper  rugnlations. 

The  ingenuity  and  perseverance  displayed  by 
som  J  criminals  in  order  to  dispel  the  gloom  of 
their  prison  life,  to  soma  extent  at  least, 
are  well  known.  In  a  new  work  "  Black 
and  White,"  occurs  an  interesting  account  of 
an  American  model  prison,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  a  prisoner  who  was  practising 
the  trade  of  a  weaver,  had  arabesqucil  the  walls 
of  his  cell  with  considerable  taste  in  imit-Hiou  of 
Raphael's  "  Loggia."  His  colours  he  had  ob- 
tained by  extracting  the  dyes  from  the  yarns 
given  him  to  work  with.  The  decoration  of  the  cell 
w.is  only  hall  completed  when  he  came  out  at  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence;  but  unfortunately  b.'- 
fore  long  he  committed  another  offence,  was 
caught,  and  convicted.  Ha  was  confined  in  the 
same  cell,  and  completed  his  design.  The  war- 
der said  mournfully  it  was  beautiful,  bnt  the 
colours  aro  fading  now.  The  writer  adds  that 
the  artist  can  hardly  be  expected  to  coma  in 
again  to  restore  its  freshness.  Tnis  prison  is 
built  in  galleries,  mostly  of  two  storeys,  radiating 
from  a  centre,  aud  covers  ten  acres.  It  con- 
tained 571  prisoners,  each  prisoner  being  in  a  se- 
parate cell. 

Several  new  streets  in  Paris  have  been  bap- 
tized by  the  names  of  old  misters  of  French  aad 
foreign  schools.  For  instance,  two  new  streets 
running  close  to  the  Pare  Monoeaux  are  styled 
Rue  R;mbrandt  and  Rne  Murillo;  aud  we  have 
the  names  of  Veronese,  Primatrice,  Pj.  de 
Gnampaigne,  Miguord,  and  Isabey  scattered  in 
different  directions  of  the  town. 

There  is  a  likelihood  of  a  strike  taking  place 
in  the  building  trades  at  Chesterfield.  Joiners, 
masons,  aud  bricklayers  now  work  oSj  hours 
per  week.  In  ShefHeld  and  (the  man  say)  other 
towns  the  hours  are  55|.  They  therefi)ro  de- 
mand a  concession  of  the  three  hours  which 
make  the  difference  between  them  and  their 
fellow-craftsmen  in  Sheffield.  They  have  given 
notice  of  their  demand,  and  asked  that  a  com- 
pliance with  it  shall  take  place  on  the  first  week 
in  April  next.  The  masters  refuse  to  make  thi 
concession. 

A  bust,  supposed  to  be  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  which  excited  great  attention  among  art 
connoisseurs  in  Paris  in  1865,  was  recently  pur- 
chased at  great  cost  for  the  Louvre  Museum. 
It  now  transpires  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  living 
artist,  and  one  of  those  sham  antiquities  which 
abound  in  Europe. 

Nitro-glyceriue  has  of  late  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  awful  destruction  to  life  and  property, 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  record, 
ing  the  annihilation  of  so  destructive  an  agent.  At 
all  events  a  quantity  of  nitro-glyoerine  reported 
from  Uswortn  Colliery  was  destroyed  the  other 
day  by  order  of  the  Gateshead  magistrates.  The 
liquid  was  contained  in  a  wicker  covered  canister, 
and  wascouveyed  to  a  field  and  alighted  patent  fuse 
was  placed  in  the  bang.  Tue  spot  chosen  was 
away  from  any  human  habitation.  When  the 
compound  fired,  a  hght  blue  smoke  was  wafted 
into  the  air,  followed  by  a  report  like  the  roar 
of  artillery.  The  ground  where  the  explosion 
took  plaje  was  torn  and  ragged  for  many  yards 
around,  while  the  top  of  an  adjoining  hedge  was 
neatly  clipped. 

We  understand  that  a  gold  medal  in  Class  93, 
for  examples  of  dwellings  characterized  by 
cheapness  combined  with  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  health  and  comfort,  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Industrious  Classes  (Incorpo- 
rated by  Royal  charter).  An  average  rate  of 
mortality  of  17  per  1,000  has  been  maintained 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Association  for  seven  suc- 
cessive years,  while  the  average  rate  of  mor- 
tality of  the  metropolis  generally  has  been  near 
21  per  1,000.  Tnis  Association  has  now  pro- 
vided accommodation  lor  682  families,  and  302 
single  men. 

The  Californian  papers  announce  new  dis- 
coveries of  asphaltnm  near  Wilmington,  Los 
Augelos  county,  soma  of  which  comprise  many 
acres.  A  company  has  of  course  been  organ- 
ized, and  they  propose  to  make  thorough  tests 
of  the  now  acquisition,  relating  to  its  viluo  as  a 
fuel. 


The  rapid  increase  during  late  years  in  the 
number  of  patents  annually  granted  for  new  in- 
ventions in  the  United  States  is  something  as- 
tonishing. The  report  for  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober 1,  shows  that  3,500  more  applications 
were  made  this  year  than  last,  and  over  5,000 
more  than  on  any  previous  year.  The  whole 
number  of  applications  w,a3  16,517.  Of  these 
12,879  were  allowed,  and  11,655  have  been  is- 
sued— an  increase  of  about  3,000  over  last  year's 
issne.  During  the  same  time,  3,186  caveats 
ware  filled,  96  applications  for  extensions  were 
received,  and  82  extensions  ware  granted. 

Wi)  have  received  the  enclosed  from  an  arohi. 
toot,  who  begs  us  to  be  so  kind  as  to  publish 
it.  We  leave  oat  the  names  this  time,  but  can- 
not always  promise  to  do  so  in  similar  cases: 

Sir,— Wo  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  enclosed 
sample  of  our  patent  roofing,  which  is  equally 
applioible  to  covering  damp  floors  or  walls,  and 
lining  temporary  %vooden  buildings.  A  discount 
of  10  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  members  of  your 
profession.- — Wo  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
obedient  servants,  Company. 

It  is  s  lid  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  proper. 
ties  in  L  mdon  is  likely  to  become  the  subject  of 
a  lawsuit.  St._  Katherine's  Docks  are  claimed 
by  an  olfijer  in  the  Indian  army,  the  son  of  a 
formar  Governor  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Tnis  officer  and  a  brother  were,  if  tha  claimant's' 
statement  is  to  be  believed,  entitled  to  the  fee- 
simplo  of  the  land  on  which  these  docks  now 
stand.  The  brother  died  during  the  Indian 
mutiny,  and  the  survivor  now  contends  that  this 
enormously  valuable  estate,  bringing  in  £90,000 
a-year,  is  his. 

Th."  unfortunate  stage  carpenters  employed  at 
Her  Mijesty's  Theatre  at  the  time  of  the  late 
calamitous  fira  by  losing  their  tools  lost  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  families.  "We 
have  applied,"  they  say,  "to  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Employes'  Relief  Fund,  and 
have  been  told  that  the  sum  collected  is  not 
ready  yet  for  distribution,  and  that  we  must 
wait;  but.  Sir,  wo  bag  leave  to  say,  what  gentle, 
men  call  waiting  is  starving  to"  us,  and  that 
could  we  only  got  part  of  our  tools  to  go  on  with 
we  should  feel  grateful." 

A  number  of  French  gentlemen  residing  in 
Loadon  have  conceived  and  gone  far  to  carry 
into  execution  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a 
hospital  specially  devoted  to  French,  Belgians, 
Swiss,  &a.,  but  which  will,  in  fact,  be  open  to 
the  whole  resident  foreign  population.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  design,  a  committee  has  under- 
taken to  raise  subscriptions,  and  to  hire  for  the 
present  a  large  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
French  quarter,  which  will  be  fitted  up  as  a 
hospital.  Dr.  Geneau  de  Mussy  and  other 
eminent  French  medical  men  have  promised 
their  services. 

M.  Lenormant,  of  Paris,  has  lately  laid  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination and  study  of  a  papyrus  in  the  British 
Museum,  hitherto  undeciphered.  He  states  it  to 
be  the  fragment  of  a  curious  treatise  on  survey, 
ing.  The  areas  of  various  regular  and  irregular 
figures  are  computed,  as  also  the  cubic  contents 
of  pyramids,  &i.  M.  Lenormant  conjectures 
that  the  papyrus  belongs  to  that  period  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  which  would  connect  it  with 
Solomon's  age. 

The  "Chrouique  des  Arts"  tells  a  curious 
story,  which  shows  very  strikingly  to  what  per- 
fection the  art  of  manufacturing  sham  anti- 
quities has  attained  in  Italy.  In  1864,  II.  de 
Xolivos,  a  French  art-collector,  bought  at 
Florence  a  bust  of  Girolamo  Benivieni.  It  was 
exhibited  in  the  following  year  in  Paris,  where  it 
was  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  the  work 
of  either  Mino  da  Fiesole  or  Benedetto  da 
Miijano  (1490—1510.)  M.  de  Xolivos's  colleo- 
tion  was  sold  by  aucaon  in  Paris  last  year,  when 
the  bust  excited  a  lively  competition,  and  was 
finally  secui-ed  by  the  Government,  at  a  large 
price,  for  the  Louvre  Museum. 


f  ateiits  for  liibciitioits 

CONiNECTED     WITH     TH  5     BUILDING     TKADE. 

1321.  J.  BALL,  Manuf.vctdre  of  Bricklayers'  and 
OTiiER  Trowels.    Dated  May  ti,  ISSr. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  trowels  of  cast,  shear  , 
or  other  steel,  rolled  aud  cut  to  pattern  by  a  machine,  and 
afterwards  hammered  out  to  a  proper  thickness.  The 
plate  is  cut  with  the  tang  and  blade  in  one  piece  ;  the  tang 
is  then  pressed  into  a  hollow  or  trough-Uke  shape,  and 


fiUe.1  in  mtha  piece  of  m.iUablo  or  forg«l  iw°j.->'hi':h  i3 
riveted  chereto,  and  gives  the  necesarj'  strength  to  the 
tang.     Patent  c^tnpUttJ. 

ls-26.  W.   R.   LAKE.     Improvbients    :v   Locks.    (A 
communication.)    Dated  May  6,  1S67. 

Thu  invention  relatea  to  the  construction  of  a  lock 
which  i»  more  especially  designee!  for  secui.ng  t''"  ««'" 
of  dwelling  hou«.  and  which  by  a  simple  -^J-'f  f «?«  "^ 
parta.  w,U  act  either  as  a  simple  latch  openmg  by  a  hand  1. 
Sbothsidesofth.  door.as  a  mght-lau;h,  «>'"^\<^»"  ^-o 
opened  f.om  the  outside  of  the  door  by  the  ad  of  a  Mch- 
key  or  »•  a  lock  or  fastening  which  can  only  be  opened 
from  the  inside  of  the  door.  The  said  ■"P™;.™"^ '™- 
•ist  chiefly,  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  loci,  bolt 
This  bolt  L  formed  in  two  part^  which  "«  "'°''*''"=<i  '  [ 
diKOnnected  to  effect  the  various  changes  in  the  'S'^K^^ 
operat  on  of  the  lock.  One  of  these  p.irt^  project,  from 
thTcMO  of  the  locks,  and  form,  the  fisteoing,  while  to 
other  part  which  is  permanently  in  connection  "'«h '"» 
tumbl^  of  the  handle  forms  a  retractor  for  ^/-■'""'S  baf 
the  Mid  f.aleuing.  hiach  of  the  two  l>arts  of  the  bolt  is 
furcS  f.r^S^l  .^  a  separate  spring.  Tlio  said  iniprove^ 
menu  also  consist  in  the  combination  of  the  said  bo"  «'<■ ' 
lui  adji^ublo  c.nnecting  link  or  arm  and  with  a  cam  for 
ot«rating  the  same.  The  slid  link  is  pivoted  to  one  part 
of  the  bolt,  and  U  formed  and  arranged  to  connect  and  dis- 
»nn«rreidUv  with  the  other  part.  The  jaid  improve 
ments  consist,  further,  in  constnicting  the  connecting 
link  with  projections  or  ridges  which  are  fonned  and  ar- 
ranged to  slide  through  the  wards  of  a  latch  key.  Ihe 
L^uUink  may  be  divided  into  ^number  of  thm  plates  or 
divUions.  each  of  which  may  be  rauied  independently  of 
the  othe™  bv  differently  formed  keys  The  said  improve- 
ments further  consist  in  the  omp  oymont  of  "  sw,>e 
mindleor  stem  to  connect  the  handles  by  which  the  bo  t 
Ji  operated  on  both  sides  of  the  door,  and  in  the  combina- 
tion with  the  Mid  spindle  and  bolt  of  a  split  tumbler,  one 
leaf  of  which  acU  on  the  fastening  or  projecting  part  of  the 
bolt  and  the  other  on  the  retractor.  In  this  arraiigemeut 
of  p.4rt.  the  rear  end  of  the  said  fistening  is  extended  and 
remains  permanently  in  contact  with  the  leaf  of  the  split 
tumbler,  which  is  operated  by  the  inner  handle,  but  can 
not  b«  moved  by  the  outer  handle  till  the  two  parts  of  the 
bolt  are  connected.  The  said  Improvements  consist  lastly 
in  the  combination  of  the  bolt,  link,  cam,  handle  and 
other  parts  of  the  mechauUm  for  effecting  the  required 
changes  and  movements  of  the  lock.  tati„l  complcttd. 
13M    n    R    COTTAM.     IMPEOVIMEXTS    IS   Ors-amim- 

TiL  BiH-5T.'r»     AKD     lUl-USTRiDES,     ASD   OTH.E     ORSA- 

MivTAU  Raius.     Dated  May,  6.  1867.  .  ,  .    ,     ,    . 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  ornamental  balusters 
and  b.Uustrad«3  of  iron  bars  with  grooves  m  them  witli 
overlapping  Ihinges,  and  into  e.ich  such  groove  the  patentee 
^ipslengtli  of  ornamental  tUes,  so  as  to  hU  up  the  ;jooves 
from  end  to  end,  whereby  a  highly  ornamental  effect  m 
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^.^t  on  the  button,  so  as  to  render  *e  tap  self  acting  ; 
^the  supply  pipe  ne,ar  the  tap  or  cock,  •>«  f""^'^™''^Ye 
plion  to  prevent  p.a^age  of  noxious  gases  to  mains  when 
empty.    Patent  abandoned. 


January  3,  1868. 


Cnik  lelus. 


TENDERS. 


£2,960 
.  2,700 
.     2,680 


:.*:i,026 

900 
..  875 
..       S23 


fromouuv.'v. — ,      .,  ^    . 

inexpensively  obtained.    Patent  compleied. 

1366.    S.  W.  WORSSAM,    J0M         Improvimests     is 
MaCHINIRY  or  APPARATC3  FOB  WOBKINO  WooD.     Dated 

^^Thit' invention  relates  more  particularly  to  that  class  of 
machine  known  as  the  ••  Universal  Joiner,'  and  consists 
first  in  the  application  to  such  machines  of  means  of 
apparatus  whereby  tenons  may  be  completely 
in  one   traverse  of    the  wood, 


cut 
For    this    purpose  the 
mt^nteeempTo}^,  according  to   one  arrangement,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oVdinary  saw  or  machine  spin.Ue,  two   vertical 
rotating  spindles  uiwn  which  suitable  saws  or  cutters  are 
axeil   the  wood  being  fixed  in  a  vertical  position  to  a  suit- 
able clamp,  and  passed  across  a  pair  of  saws  ou  the  main 
.oiiidle  of  the  machine,  thereby  producmg  two  cuts  or  kerfs 
the  len-th  of  the  required  tenon  ;  then   by  contmmiig    the 
t.averslofthe  clamp,  the  material  is  passed  between  the 
Mws  or  cutters  on  the  two  vertical  spindles  in  such  manner 
asto  fonn  the  shoulders  of  the  tenona,  and  allow  the  cheeks 
or  waste  pieces  to  faU  away.      The  invention   consists    so. 
condly   iutheapplicationtoauch  machines  of  means  where- 
by thiy  are  rendered  capable  of  producing  larger  and  more 
perfect  mouldings  than  has  previously  been  the  case.      For 
this  purpose  ho  employs  self  acting  feed  roUers  to  feed  the 
material^ip  t.>  the  cutters,    which   ho   pl.ices  on  a  cutter 
block  on  the  end  of  the  machine  spindle,  the  material  being 
fed  beneath  such  cutten.  on  a  suitable  table  by  the  feed  mo- 
tion above  de.«ribed.     The  invention  consists  thirdly,    in 
the  application  to  such  class  of  machines  of  means  for 
Kiuaring  out  and  completely   finishing  the  ends   of  mor- 
tices   which  are  at  present  left  of  a  semicircular  form,    on 
accointof  the  form  and  action  of  the  cutters  by  which 
they  are  produced,  thes<iuaiing  out  (accordmg  to  the  or. 
dinary  plan)  lieing  afterwards  effected  by  hand.      Fortius 
Durnose  he  fixes  suitable  chisels  or  cutters  to  the  main 
itandard,  or  other  suiuble  part  of  the  machine,  in  such 
manner  that,  when  the  revolving  tool  has  done  its  work  in 
ni-oducing    the  mortice,   the  material,   withodt   removing 
fromiuuhle,  is  pressed  forwarl  onto  the  chisels  or  cutters, 
H>  as'to  effect  the  completion  of  the  mortice,  such  chisels  or 
cutters  being  capable  of  adjustment   to  different  sizes  of 
mortice,  and  being  capaule  of  removal,  or  of  being  turned 
out  of  the  way  when  not  in  action,    ralent  comvletcil. 

1371    J    BOWDEy.     As  Impro%'id   "Bib,"    "  Stop,  " 
OR  Watircixisct  Top  ok  Co<:k.     Dated  May  9,  1867. 

Acconliiig  tothis  invention  the  water  is  received  from  the 
feed  or  mipply  pipe  in  a  cup  or  wcket  thereon,    in  which 
the  inventor  places  a  hall  of  guttapercha  or  other   buoyant 
material      The  outer  portion  of  the   said   cap  or  soi  kut   is 
chased  or  screwed  bo  as  to  receive  a  cap  or  cover,  projecting 
from  the  side  of  which  is  the  discharge   pipe.     At  the  joint 
between  the  socket  and  the  cover  is  formed  a   Hango,  such 
Joint  being  made  perfectly  water-tight  by   means  of  a  ring 
or  washer  ..f  uulia  rublier,  which  ring  also   forms  the  valve 
Mating      In  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  feed  pipe,  and 
through  the  cover,  is  a  pisUin  rod,  working  in  a  stiilling  (or 
through  a  secniid  ring  of  India  rubber),  the  mtenial    end  of 
the  piston  re.1  having  an  enlarged  concave  end,  the  other  or 
external  end  of  such  rod  tenuinatiiig  in  a  button  or  thumb 
piece      The  action  of  the  lap  or  cock  is  as  follows  :— On  the 
water  ent«ing  the  feed  pipe,  the  ball  in  the  socket  or  enlarged 
•nd  oi  such  pil«i  i-'  forced  against  the  ring  or  washer  form- 
ing the  valve  seating,  the  pre.*iaro  of  water  on  the  ball   re- 
taining it  firmly  on    its  «.j.iling  until   w.ater  is  Uj   be  dia- 
charged    when  pressure  by  the  thumb  on  the  button  of  the 
piston  (or  by  a  crank  and  lever)  will,  by  the  other  or  con- 
cave  end  of  piston(  remove  the  ball  from  its  seat,  and  allow 
Mcape  of    water  by   way  of  di»charge  pipe.      Applied   to 
water  closet,  the  Imtton  end  of  the  piston  will  be   paased 
through  the  seat  of  the  cloMt,  or  the  ..eat  may  bo  hinged 


ton  Church. 

tecte  :  ~ 

Critchlow 
Gregory  .. 

Barker 

Dennett  '>'497 

ChappeU ^-^^g 

Thompson  ,  0,4 

Johnson  and  Wright  ■"• 

BABsrr  -For  the  erection  of  a  detached  viUa  at  Barnet, 
forMr   a  J.  Breese.  Messrs.  ToUey  and  Dale,  archrtects  .- 

H.  and  J.  Johnston 

J.  Laugmead  

Capps  and  Ritso 

Fawcett    

Eunor  (accepted)   .., 
B.SLEV  (S0BREV).-For  the  erection  of  the  Boys'  Indus- 
trial Home,  at   Bisley,    Surrey.      Messrs.    b.    Habershon, 
Brock,  and  Webb,  architects:—  f  s  r;<!0  0 

Patman  and  Fotheimgham i-^.S6»  0 

5.*^""=^    ;     6,380  0 

glf'l .;..     6,270  0 

Brass   fi  0^7  n 

Newman  and  Mann ^.jj^  ^ 

SjmP'oa ;    o,'830  0 

HlggS      c   1790    A 

Mauley  and  Rogers =•''"  " 

Carter  and  Son °'="'  " 

CiTT  -For  alterations  to  No.  3S  Great  Tower-street, 
for  Mr.  R.  S.  Meggy.     Mr.  WiUiam  Powell,  "chitect  :- 

T"™"    :•;:■.■.■.    300 

Fisher „„o 

Wren  "'' 

ELTHAM-For  the  erection  of  four  detached  viUas  at 
Eltham  for  Mr.  A.  F.  Timothy.  Messrs.  Tolley  and  Dale, 
architects  :—  pc  -f,/^ 

Fawcett  (accepted)  ^^.^^^ 

HOLLOWAY.-For  the  completion  of  two  carcases  on  the 
Tuffnell  Park  estate,  for  Mr.  John  Taylor.  Messrs.  ToUey 
and  Dale,  architects:— 

Keetch  and  Ambrose  (accepted) ±.4UU 

Haverill  (Suffolk). -For  the  drainage  of  the  town. 
Mr.  B.  Fitch,  engineer : — 
Tinsley  and  Turner  . 

Harris  

Moxou 

Dewitt 


BANKBTJPTS. 

TO  8URBINDER  IK  BASISOHALL-STREET. 

George  L.atham,  Bedford  place,  Russell-square,  engineer, 
January  16.  at  2-George  Lyon,  Upper  Kennington  lane, 
dealer  in  building  materials,  January  16,  at  11— John 
Tou.'h  Downham-roiid,  Kingsland.  civil  engineer,  January 
16,  .at  2— William  Cooper  Wilson,  Claremont-terrace,  Hack- 
ney, builder,  January  -0,  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Dyson,  Rawclitfe,  near  Goole,  bricklayer,  January 
S  .-It  l"— Isaac  Kirkbride,  Carlisle,  marble  mason,  January 
li)  at  11— Robert  MarshaU,  Everton,  builder,  January  10, 
.at'l2— James  Parsons.  Plymouth,  mason,  January  11.  at 
11— John  Clarke  Teale,  New  Malton,  contractor,  January 
r>  at  11— Robert  BaUey,  Ipswich,  paper  hanger,  January 
7'  at  11— Robert  Bowden,  Monkwearmouth  Shore,  painter, 
January  10,  at  12-Edward  Horrex  Bury  St.  Edmund  s, 
builder,  January  14,  at  11-RichardShortndge,  Plymouth, 
plumber,  January  13,  at  12.30. 

M0TICE5  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION 

February   6,  J.  Watkins,  Battersea,  builder— February 

14   D    Brooks    New-inn  yard,    Shoreditch,    builder— ieb- 

J    B    Shepherd,    Buoklersbury,  surveyor— Feb- 


ruary   G,   J.    Jowera,    Silchester  road    West    NottiDg-hUl, 


riiary  14, 

builder-February  11,  W.  Orrin,  Colchester,  budder-Feb- 
ruary  13,  R.  Chatfield,  Croydon,  bricklayer -January  20. 
H  F  Simmonds,  Prospect  place,  Cambridge.heath,  budder 
—January  22,  J.  Huntley,  Acton,  builder— January  24, 
J  Dunbar,  Lower  Norwood,  engineer— January  2',  H. 
Alvey,  Teddington,  builder -January  29,  G.  Cockrell, 
Melbournterrace,  Notting-hUl,  oarpenter-Februai-y  1.1, 
J.  Hart,  Exmouth,  contractor— January  15,  J.  Jfarrar, 
St.  Helen's,  builder. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DI.S30LTEP. 

Bury  and  Pollard,  New  Park-street,  Southwark  en- 
rineera-ThompaonandCo.,  Northowram,  stone  merchants 
-Simms  and  Marten,  Lawrence  Pountney-lane,  builders- 
Crosly  and  I  Robertson,  Liverpool,  decoratora-J.  and  J. 
Langton,  Bush-lane,  timber  merchants. 

DITIDESDS. 

January  22,  C.  B.  Bennett  and  T.  E.  Hignett,  Liverpool, 
timber  merchants. 

DECLARATION    Of    DITIDIND. 

T.  Freeman,  Spa-road,  Bermondaey,  timber  merchant, 
div.  2s.  Tjd. 

SCOTCH  SIQUESTRATION. 

George  Rattray,  Glasgow,  painter,  January  3,  at  13. 


..£1,065  9 
..  957  0 
...  950  0 
..       930  0 


Mason  and'Son l]f  ° 


849  0 
S40  0 


LATEST  PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Met  ALB. 

TnCBKK,  dutv  Is  P«r  load,  drawback.  Is. 


2  15 


759  0 
733  9 


Faulkner  and  Cowley 

Bloomfield  

Garwood  li:'.  " 

Potter   ^"  " 

Hall  

Fell  (accepted) 
HARROw.oN-THE.HiLL.-For  two  houses  and  shops    for 

Mr.    Wm.    Winkley.      Mr.    W.    H.    Woodman,    architect. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  ;— 

Avery  *-.-g 

Woodbridgo J'^f*; 

Upchurch  and  Hanks l.^'-; 

Taylor J-'J" 

Lander ]-fl 

King  and  Sons l.???. 

Baker  Lj" 

Gibson,  Brothers ^.»" 

Shurmer J'l?'. 

Salter  L"** 

London.— For  rebuUding  Meriton'a  Wharf.  Mr.  Richard 
Bree,  architect : — 

Webb  and  Sons  (accepted)  £2o,000 

OxTBD  (Subbcy)  —For  alterations  anil  additions  to  the 
North  Lodge,  Stone  Hall,  Oxted,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  G.  Barker. 
Messrs.  ToUey  and  Dale,  architects  : — 

Labour  and  part  materials. 
Galyard  (.accepted)  £52  10 

OxTin  (SuRREV).— For  the  erection  of  horticultural 
buildings,  engine  house,  mushroom  house,  and  sheds  ad- 
joining, at  Stone  Hall.  Oxtoil,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  G.  Barker, 
Messrs.  Tolley  and  Dale,  arcliitects  :— 

Weeks  £942     0     0 

Knight    91S    0    0 

Capps  and  Ritso 833  16     0 

ScARRiNOTOs  (^}oTT.'^.)-Por  building  parsonage  house 
and  oaoos,  at  Scarrington,  Notts.  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Heazel,  architects  :—  „,  ,.» 

Gilbert £1,670 

Thompson l-''^" 

M.-i3on l-^4 

Marriott  and  Co l.WO 

Cooper l.'l'Ji 

White  1.4^3 

Wool  and  Sleight 1,450 

White  and  Lamb 1.448 

Slim , 1.392 

Barker 1,382 


Teak  l»»d 

Quebec,  red  pie*  . . .  ■ 
..      yellow  pina.. 
St.  John  N.B.  yeUow    0    0 
Quebec  Oak,  white  . .     f    H 

„       birch »  10 

„      eUa  »  1» 

Dantzlcoak  *  10 

„      fir  »    0 

ICemelOl   »    0 

RiS» !    ? 

i^wedish *    " 

Waata,Quebecredpiiie  i    tt 
,,      yellow  pine..     *    0 
Lathwood.Dantzicfm  4  10 
St.  Peteraburg  6  10 
Doal».prO.,13(t.  bjS 
by  y  in.,  duty  23  per 
lo.vl.  drawback  28. 
Quebec,  white  epruce  IS    0 
St.John.  whit«Bpruce  13  10 
Yellow   pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
0»»ada,  let  quaUty.  17    0 
bd  da 11  10 


0£10  lO.Archanrel.  yeUow  ..  £11  10  £18    0 
0      4  10  St.  Petoraburg,  yel. . .  10  IC     U    « 

Finland  8    0      »    0 

Memel 0    '      ^    0 

Gothenburg.  yeUow      •  10    10  10 


t  10 
i  10 
6  0 
6    0 

S  0 
S  10 


1»    0 
IS  10 


S     0 


t 

11     0 
10  10 


18  10 
13  10 


white 

Oefle.  yellow 9 

.Soderham fl 

ChriBtiaula,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow HOMO 

Deck  Plank,  Dautslc, 

per  40  It.  3  in 0  IS      1     4 

Pduick  Stoke  pr  ton    6    0      8    0 
OtL3,  Ac. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  40  10    41     0 

Sperm  body   110     0  112     0 

Cod   3«    0    3«  10 

Whale.  8th.  Sea,  pale  39  10      0    e 

Olive,  QallipoU 67  10    68    0 

Cocoanut.  Cochin,ton  66    0    67    0 

Palm,  fine 40  1»    41     0 

Unaeed    S4  It    35     0 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale..  Ss     •    39  10 
C'ottonaeed S3    •    »»  10 


IROK 1— 


Welsh  Ban  In  London     po 

Nail  Rod        "o 

Hoops do 

Bheeta.  Single      -  do 

SUfordihire  Bars do 

Bars.  iuWalea     do 

RaUa    do 

Foundry  Figa.  at  Glaig.  No   1  ..  do 

Bwadijh  Ban  do 

Sracj. : — 

awedlah  Keg,  hammered      per  ton 

Swediah  Faggot   do 

Copper ;— 
Sheet  &  Sheathing,  SBolU   ....pertoQ 

Hammered  Bottoma       do 

Flat  Bottoma.  not  Hammered   ..       do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

BeatSolected     do 


6  7  ( 

7  10  ( 

8  10  ( 

9  16  C 
7  10  ( 
6  15  < 
C  10  < 
3  16  < 

10  6 


16    0 

10  10 


«  10  0  8 

7  15  0-1 

W    0  Of'" 

7  15  0} 

6    0  0  8 

6    0  0  ant 

3    6  6  2) 

10  10    0  ne 


16  10 
12  10 


0     0        82     0    Ol 


0 
72 


83    0     0        »J     0 


EnjUah  Sheet      per  ton 

Devaul'aV.  M.  RoohngZlno    ....       de 

•  And  t  per  sent.  dUoount  11  laid  upon  the  new  ayatem 


tt  10    0 
2il    0    0 


Toi:- 

Bngltih  Block      per  ton 

do      Bar    do 

do      Redned  do 

Baiica 


96    0    0        96    0     0 
SU    0     0        97    0     ■ 


BATH  8T0NB  OF  BEST  (JDALITT. 

BiNDILL  and  SaCNDER-I,  Qiiarrymeu  and  Stone  Mel- 
ehante,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  tjuarrios  and  Deixits; 
alio  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coriham, 
Wilts.— lAnVT.I 


strait! 


do 


99 
95 


Lxad:— 

Fig.  BnjlUh      per  ton 

,.    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot,  Patent     do 

Sheet   do 

White      do 

gplLTUl  :— 

On  the  Spot   per  ton 

Qoioiin.va»     per  btl 


BloOLca  ov  AirmiOHT 
French   „ parton      28 


Jl  10  0 

19  0  0 
22  10  0 

20  10  0 
27    0  0        80    0    0 


Ojnet. 


31    0    0       21    2    6  net 
6  17    0       0    0    » 
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LONDON,  FBIDAT,  JAXUAUr  10,  1863. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS   OF   SIR 
CHARLES    BARRY.* 

IT  13  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
appearance  of  this  work  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  recent  controversy  as  to  who  was 
the  architect  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. That  some  such  impression  as  this 
may  prevail  among  a  certain  portion  of  the 
public  is  just  possible  ;  but  it  was  very  gene- 
rally known  that  a  life  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry  had  been  in  preparation  for  some  length 
of  time,  and  its  appearance  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  a  considerable  degree  of  interest 
by  the  members  of  the  profession  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  of  which  he  was  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ornament.  "The  inevitable 
dithculties  in  the  task  of  preparation,"  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  preface,  "  the  duty  of 
wading  through  long  official  documents,  "and 
the  necessity  of  seeking  in  many  quarters  in- 
formation, have  delayed  the  publication  of  the 
memoir  to  a  period  far  later  than  that  origin- 
ally contemplated."  That  the  Pugin-Barry 
controversy  may  have  somewhat  hastened  its 
publication  is  very  likely,  but  the  discussion 
of  the  question  itself  forms  no  part  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Barry,  we  observe,  has,  this  very 
week,  pubHshed  a  separate  answer  to  the 
claims  advanced  by  Mr.  E.  AT.  Pu"iu  in 
favour  of  his  father,  in  connection  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  that  answer  we 
shall  notice  on  another  occasion.  The  only 
allusion  to  this  subject  contained  in  the  life 
before  us  occurs  in  the  shape  of  an  addendum 
to  the  preface.     It  runs  thus  : — 

Since  this  work  was  printed  the  risk  alluded  to 
in  page  195,  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  employment 
of  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin,  on  the  New  Palace 
at  Westminster,  has  been  unexpectedly  realized 
fifteen  years  after  his  death,  by  some  extraordinary 
claims  put  forward  by  his  son.  These  claims,  refer- 
ring as  they  do  to  a  question  raised  and  settled  in 
the  lifetime  of  those  concerned,  have  not  appeared 
to  me  to  require  any  notice  in  these  pages.  I  have, 
therefore,  left  the  passage  in  pp.  194-198  precisely 
as  it  was  originally  wi-itten,  without  the  alteration 
of  a  single  word.  It  contains  the  exact  account  of 
the  connection  which  existed  between  Jlr.  A.  W. 
Pugin  and  my  father,  and  which,  I  repeat,  so  far  as 
Sir  Charles  Barry's  knowledge  and  feeling  were 
concerned,  was  never  broken  by  any  dispute  or 
estrangement,  from  the  day  when  Mr.  Pugin  (then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three)  was  first  employed 
on  tlie  drawings  of  the  New  Palace,  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  in  1S52. 

Apart  from  his  professional  labours,  the 
career  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  presents  few  inci- 
dents of  interest.  His  was'a  working  life,  but 
it  was  not  an  eventful  one.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  a  respectable  stationer,  and  was  born  in 
Bridge- street,  Westminster,  on  May  23,  1795, 
"  in  a  house  which  (until  last  year)  lay  under 
the  shadow  of  the  clock-tower  of  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster."  Notwithstanding  that 
his  father  was  a  man  of  some  wealth,  Charles 
Barry  appears  to  have  had  little  advantage 
of  education,  or  perhaps  he  took  little  advan- 
ti^e  ot  the  opportunities  presented  to  him,  for 
we  are  told  that  he  was  not  very  studious,  full 
of  fun,  and  by  no  means  averse  to  mischief. 
When  he  left  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
had  attained,  however,  to  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  English,  a  good  proficiency  in  arith- 
metic, and  a  remarkably  beautiful  hand- 
writing. Possessing  strong  artistic  tastes,  he 
was  articled  to  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Bailev 
architects  and  surveyors,  of  Paradise-row' 
Lambeth.  There  he  remained  for  six  years' 
attaining  his  majority  in  1816.  Young  Barrv 
was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
in  the  department  of  architecture,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  his  apprenticeship,  but  it 
do^ot  appear  that  he  distinguished  himself 


•Pna''^'  Jr^'5  ™''  ^"•'^  "f  Sir  Charles  B.htv,  R.A., 
r.K.S.,  ic.  bj  Rev.  AuRiu  Barry,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Cheltenham  CoUego.    JohnMorra.T.    1867. 


in  any  way.  Like  all  young  architects  of 
spirit  and  ambition,  Barry  now  longed  for 
the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  and  accord- 
ingly, shortly  after  his  articles  were  completed, 
he  set  out  on  a  great  educational  tour.  He 
left  England  in  June,  1S17,  and  remained 
abroad  for  more  than  three  years.  He  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy,  %-isited  various 
parts  of  Greece  and  Turkey  (in  company  with 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  C.  Eastlake),  made  an  in- 
teresting tour  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
and  returned  home  through  Italy  and  France, 
in  August,  1S2(1.  The  Eastern  tour,  it  would 
appear,  did  not  form  a  part  of  Mr.  Barry's 
original  programme.  He  had  got  as  far  as  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  j^reparing  to  turn  home- 
wards, when  an  offer  was  made  to  him  which  he 
glady  accepted.  A  gentleman,  on  his  way  to 
the  East,  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Barry's 
sketches,  oftered  to  take  him  at  a  salary  of 
£200  a  year,  and  to  pay  all  his  expenses,  in 
consideration  of  retaining  all  the  original 
sketches  he  might  make,  the  artist  being 
allowed  to  make  copies  for  himself.  This 
was  the  third  period  of  his  travels,  and  he  was 
wont  to  regard  it  as  more  important  to  him 
than  all  that  had  gone  before.  For  one  thing, 
he  was  probably  the  first  English  architect 
who  had  explored  this  wonderful  country, 
and  the  remains  of  its  architecture,  we  are 
told,  made  a  far  deeper  impression  on  his 
mind  than  all  Italy  and  Greece  combined. 
He  travelled  with  Mr.  B,aUie  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  during  that  time  executed  about 
500  drawings  for  him.  Mr.  Barry  kept  a 
journal  in  which  he  recorded  the  impressions 
which  the  grand  old  temples,  palaces,  and 
tombs,  produced  upon  him.  Many  of  these 
are  minutely  examined  and  described,  as 
regards  their  dimensions  and  details.  His 
critical  notes,  without  being  very  strikingly 
expressed,  show  the  strength  of  liis  artistic 
taste,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  observation. 
His  remarks  on  the  two  great  buildings  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  the  Pantheon,  might  be 
quoted  as  specimens  of  his  critical  judgment. 
They  reveal  some  of  the  leading  principles  of 
his  composition.  Says  his  biographer,  St. 
Peter's  disappointed  him  greatly  in  its  eleva- 
tion. He  thought  it  had  "  a  confused  appear- 
ance, and  want  of  simple  grandeur,"  that 
"  the  openings  in  the  centre  were  too  crowded," 
and  that  "  the  three-quarter  columns,  always 
objecfionable,  did  not  afford  sufficient  relief." 
The  details  he  greatly  disliked.  He  noticed 
especially  the  want  of  apparent  size  in  a 
building,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
accounted  for  it  by  the  presence  of  colossal 
figures  on  the  top  of  the  facade,  -svithout  any- 
thing to  give  the  true  scale,*  by  the  want  "of 
sufficient  projection  in  the  front,  and  the 
enormous  size  of  the  windows,  and  by  the 
possibility  of  .seeing  any  great  part  of  the  "dome 
from  the  piazza,  whence  alone  the  whole 
substructure  was  visible.  On  the  whole,  he 
much  preferred  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
spite  of  the  "  piling  of  order  upon  order," 
which  was  a  departure  from  Wild's  original 
design  ;  he  preferred  its  regularity  of  design 
to  the  complicated  front  and  lofty  attic  of 
St.  Peter's.  He  thought  the  circular  peristyle 
of  columns  under  the  dome  far  finer  than  the 
corresponding  substructure  in  the  other  case  ; 
and,  if  only  the  churchyard  could  be  enlarged, 
he  thought  that  its  complete  insulation,  and 
the  fine  perspective  view  which  it  offers,  gave 
it  a  decided  advantage  in  position  and  appa- 
rent grandeur. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  general  effect 
of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's.  Its  magnificent 
size,  satisfying  his  love  of  spaciousness,  its 
beautiful  proportions,  and  simplicity  of  design, 
its  richness  and  completeness  of  decoration, 
producing  a  sense  of  harmony  and  perfection, 
seized  his  imagination  at  once,  and  seemed  to 
"  leave  nothing  to  be  desired."  Its  details  he 
thought  unworthy  of  special  notice,  Ijut  not 


*  He  adds  "  the  Egyptians,  who  made  much  use  of 
colossal  figures,  heing  fully  aware  of  their  tendency  to 
diminish  the  .ipparent  sizo  of  the  building,  always  placed 
at  their  feet  other  figures  of  the  natural  size,  to  give  the 
true  scjUe." 


so  its  decoration.  The  decoration  of  the  dome 
delighted  him  ;  but  the  gem  in  his  eyes  was 
the  baptistry.  There  the  arrangements  of 
marbles  and  mosaics  seemed  perfect,  both  in 
colour  and  form  ;  it  constantly  recurred  to 
him  in  designing,  and  had  much  to  do  with 
fixing  his  taste  for  that  gorgeous  kind  of 
decoration.  He  delighted  also  in  the  gilding 
of  the  vault.  Being  wholly  gilt  (either  dead 
or  burnished  gold),  it  seeiued  not  gilt,  but 
golden.  This  was  to  him  real  magnificence  ; 
'' parcel  gilding"  was  gaudy,  and  he  held  it 
in  contempt.  Thk  vault  and  the  ceiling  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  were  models  which  he 
would  have  gladly  followed  in  his  designs, 
and  it  was  with  reluctance  that  he  gave  up 
the  idea  of  making  the  roof  of  his  House  of 
Lords  all  gold. 

The  portico  of  the  Pantheon  he  thought 
perfect  in  plan,  and  magnificent  in  effect.  He 
admired  its  great  depth,  the  increase  of  this 
in  the  centre,  and,  above  all,  the  disposition  of 
the  inner  columns,  which  gave  apparent 
stability  and  variety  of  etiect,  without  confus- 
ing the  eye  or  obstructing  the  approach.  He 
never  could  endure  a  portico  which  was 
shallow,  or  which  had  no  inner  columns,  or 
which  hid  the  wall  ;  the  background  of  the 
columns  broken  up  by  windows.  But  the 
junction  to  the  circular  building  appeared  to 
him  unhappy.  In  fact,  he  objected  in  ioto  to 
the  treatment  of  a  portico  as  a  mere  ])orch, 
thinking  that  in  all  cases  the  portico  sliould 
be  a  continuation  of  the  main  building.* 
The  interior  he  used  to  quote  as  the  finest 
example  in  the  world  of  the  grandeur  of  a 
dome,  when  sufficently  near  the  eye  to  be 
comprehended  in  one  glance.  Domes  like 
that  of  St.  Peter's,  which  could  only  be  seen 
by  a  painful  throwing  back  of  the  neck,  seemed 
to  him  WTong  in  principle.  For  at  all  times 
he  held,  that  interiors  should  be  so  contrived 
that  a  spectator  on  entering  should  see  enough 
of  the  design  to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
the  whole,  and  that,  when  this  was  not  the 
case,  there  was  a  distraction  of  thought,  fatal 
to  any  striking  effect. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
August,  1820,  Mr.  Charles  Barry  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  Ely-place, 
Holborn.  He  experienced  the  usual  lot  of 
young  architects  generally,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  public  competition.  Of  strug- 
gles, failures,  and  disappointments,  he  had 
his  share.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  have 
taken  his  want  of  success  so  greatly  to  heart 
that  he  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  quit- 
ting England,  and  trying  his  fortune  in  the 
more  open  field  of  America.  We  cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  fortunate  for  English  archi- 
tecture that  he  did  not  carry  his  resolve  into 
effect.  By-and-bye  brighter  prospects  began 
to  dawn  upon  him.  He  received  much  en- 
couragement from  his  old  masters,  Messrs. 
Middleton  and  BaUey  ;  and  the  Slarquis  of 
Lansdowne,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  at  Rome,  became  a  warm  patron  and 
friend.  Through  this  nobleman  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Holland  House 
—  these  \-isits  led  in  time  to  substantial  re- 
sults of  work.  Mr.  Barry's  first  works  of 
any  importance  were  Prestwich  and  Camp- 
field  (Manchester)  churches,  the  foundation 
stones  of  which  were  laid  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other  in  the  month  of  August,  1822. 
They  v,-ere  Gothic  in  style,  but  neither  de- 
sign was  very  successful  ;  indeed,  we  are  told 
that  these  first  essays  of  the  future  architect 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  served  as  a 
continual  subject  of  laughter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Pugin,  and  to  himself  in  after  years.  In 
connection  with  the  Prestwich  Church,  we 
have  the  following  anecdote  : — 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  his  church  at  Prest- 
wich there  came  an  express  from  Manchester, 
stating  that  one  of  the  galleries  had  shown  signs  of 
falling  during  service,  that  the  congregation  had 


*  In  his  only  design  for  a  grand  portico,  that  of  the 
Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  this  principle  was  fully  carried 
out.  This  design,  however,  was  not  auccessfiil  in  competi- 
tion. 
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nishetl  out  in  panic,  and  that  many  wore  seriously 
hurt.  Ky  the  time  the  then  teiUous  joni-ney  to 
Manchester  was  over,  the  ropcrt  ha«i  <^rown  into 
"Stand  Church  fallen,  30l)  killed  and  wounded." 
It  turned  out  that  a  sm:ill  hair  crack  had  appeared 
in  the  pl.a-stor  in  coiisc  i'lence  of  too  rapid  «fryin^. 
A  man  un'ier  the  ^rallery  perceived  it,  and  fancied 
that  it  widened  rapidly,  whereupon  he  shouted  out, 
"  The  church  is  fallintrl  *'  The  consequence  of  this 
sapient  proci    '  .  sudden  rush  to  the  doors, 

at  one  of  wK  hatl  not  yet  been  tixcd. 

Down  went  t  .  "  _  y  steps,  and  the  conii^re^ra- 
tion  over  theiu.  Uappily  but  few  were  hurt,  and 
those  not  seriously;  so  the  architect's  reputiition 
escaped. 

In  the  following  year  he  erected  a  chiirch  at 
Oldham,  similar  iu  scale  and  style,  aud  also 
competed  for  the  new  building's  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  the  design  to  be  either 
Grecian  or  Gothic.  Mr.  Uarry  chose  the 
former,  but  his  design  was  not  successful. 
Next  year  he  built  the  lioyal  Institution  of 
Fine  Arts,  at  Manchester,  a  building  of  ;;on- 
siderable  size  and  importance,  in  the  Gra;co- 
Roman  style.  Ilere  he  showeil  a  marked 
advance,  and  the  originality  of  his  work 
was  apparent.  St.  Peter's  Church,  Brighton, 
belongs  to  the  same  year.  It  was  his  first  im- 
portant Gothic  design,  and  was  the  result  of  a 
severe  competition.  This  church  w;is  tliought 
highly  of  at  the  time,  and  secured  to  Mr. 
Barry  a  good  position  in  the  ranks  of  church 
architects.  He  was  very  proud  of  tliis  victory, 
and  felt  that  he  had  entered  on  a  brilliant 
career.  During  the  next  half  dozen  years  his 
pencil  was  actively  employed.  He  built 
Brunswick  Chapel  at  Brighton  ;  rebuilt  Pet- 
worth  Church  (lS27)for  Lord  Egreniont ;  and 
erected  churches  at  HoUoway,  Balls'  Pond, 
and  Cloudesley-si^uare,  Islington,  all  in  one 
year.  He  also  designed  the  Sussex  Coiiuty 
Hospital  (182t>),  and  a  chapel  and  schools  at 
Satfron-hill,  and  a  villa,  in  the  Italian  style, 
for  Mr.  Attree,  at  Queen's-park,  Brighton. 
About  the  same  perioil  he  sent  in  designs  for 
the  Leeds  Exchange,  for  a  church  at  Kensing- 
ton, another  at  Streatham,  for  a  new  concert- 
room  at  Manchester,  and  1  jr  the  Law  Institu- 
tion. For  the  Pitt  Press  conjpetition  at  Cam- 
bridge (1828)  he  prepared  no  fewer  than 
four  different  designs.  He  was  thus  busily 
engaged,  and  rapidly  making  a  name  in  his 
profession,  when,  in  1S29,  he  entered  into  a 
select  competition  for  the  erection  of  the 
Travellers'  Club  iu  Pall-mall.  Tlie  result  is 
well  known.  This  buUding  not  only  holds  a 
liigh  place  among  his  works,  but  it  is  univer- 
sally admitted  that  it  offers  a  model  for  imita- 
tion in  the  Italian  style.  AVe  may  here  record 
our  un<iualified  disapproval  of  tlie  removal  of 
the  balustrade  from  the  Carlton-gardens  front 
of  the  club,  and  putting  in  its  ])lace  a  common 
iron  railing,  wilhoutrhyme  orreason.  The  Tra- 
vellers' Club  was  completed  iu  1831.  "Since 
that  time  tlie  great  competition  for  the  New 
Palace  at  Westminster  had  been  decided,  and 
his  success  hail  secured  him  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  British  architects."  The  drawings  for 
the  Palace  were  sent  in  on  tlie  1st  December, 
lM;5.%the  competitors  numbering  ninety-seven. 
On  the  2()th  of  February,  in  the  following  year, 
the  award  was  published.  In  1 837  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  was  invited  to  enter  a  select  competi- 
tion for  the  erection  of  the  Reform  Club.  The 
other  competitors  were  Messrs.  Basevi,  Blore, 
Burton,  Cockerell,  and  Smirke,  and  Mr. 
Barrj^'s  design  wiis  chosen.  Those  critics  who 
declared  the  Travellers'  Club  to  be  a  mere 
copy  of  the  Villa  Pandolfini  were  now  equally 
busy  in  instituting  a  cuuiparison  between  the 
Famese  Palace  and  the  Reform  Club,  pre- 
ferring a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  its 
architect.  Such  is  the  usual  penalty  that 
success  has  tn  pay.  The  Reform  Club  is  the 
Travellers'  Club  on  a  more  complete  and 
grander  scale.  It  has  been  <lescrilied  by  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt  as  an  example  that  "  die  most 
minute  attention  to  comfort,  and  the  .satisl'ac- 
tor>'  working  of  utilitarian  necessities,  arecom- 
patit)lc  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  delicate 
sense  of  retinenient  and  the  hardihood  of 
genius."  The  other  works  of  Mr.  Barry  in 
the  same  style  were  tlieManchester  Athenaiunl, 


Bridgewatcr  House  (built  for  the  Earl  of  EUes- 
mere  in  1847) — the  last  of  his  great  Italian 
buildings  in  Londen,  and  Halifax  Town  Hall, 
the  last  Italian  budding  which  he  designed. 
In  these  buildings,  particularly  the  last,  may 
be  traced  the  change  which  Mr.  Barry's  archi- 
tectural taste  had  gradually  undergone,  and 
which  was  in  no  small  measure  influenced  liy 
the  Gothic  work  at  the  New  Palace.  The 
change,  as  has  been  said,  is  chiefly  traceable 
in  a  tendency  to  greater  freedom  of  treatment, 
and  to  a  desire  for  greater  richness  of  effect. 
It  should  be  noted,  with  regard  to  the  Town 
Hall  of  Halifax,  that  the  Iniikling,  though 
designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  was  actually 
carried  out  by  his  son,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  A.R.  A. 
In  the  conversion  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings,  public  and  private,  Mr.  Barr}'  en- 
joyed a  great  reputation.  His  skill  in,  this 
respect  was  beyond  dispute.  The  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  particularly  the  Board  of  Trade 
at  Whitehall,  both  of  which  he  remodelled, 
may  be  instanced.  A  large  number  of  private 
mansions  also  came  under  his  transforming 
hand.  In  1837  he  reconstructed  Walton 
House  for  the  Earl  of  Tankerville ;  and  almost 
at  the  same  period,  on  a  more  extensive  scale, 
Highclere  House,  Hampshire,  for  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.  He  considered  this  one  of  his 
happiest  works,  and  called  it  Anglo -Italian. 
He  effected  great  alterations  at  Trentliam  Hall, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
car-.ied  out  a  scheme  of  architectural  gardens, 
which,  considering  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with,  are  eminently  successful.  Dun- 
combe  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Faversham,  and 
Hare  wood  House,  were  conversions  on  a  smaller 
scale.  But  perhaps  his  most  successful  labours 
in  this  direction  were  at  Shrubland  Park, 
Suffolk,  for  Sir  W.  Middleton,  and  at  Cliefden 
House,  Berkshire.  He  produced  very  striking 
effects  here,  and  no  better  examples  of  Sir  C. 
Barry's  skill  in  reconstruction  could  be  pointed 
to.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of 
this  volume  next  week. 


THE  BRITISH  WORKMEN  IN  THE 
PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  British  workman  has  played  a  rather 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  past 
year.  For  his  benefit,  and  in  obedience-to  his 
demands,  which  could  be  no  longer  resisted, 
a  Reform  Bill  almost  revolutionary  in  its 
character  has  been  passed.  In  the  estimation  of 
many  thoughtful  men,  the  bill  will  not  only 
alter  the  complexion  and  the  composition  of 
parties,  but  it  will  introduce  social  energies 
which  in  their  action  will  materially  increase 
the  force  and  raise  the  character  of  England. 
At  all  events,  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
the  British  workman  is  destined  to  play  a 
much  more  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  than  he  has  done  hitherto.  He 
has  been  seen  during  the  year  in  several  as- 
pects. He  has  been  seen  at  multitudinous 
political  gatherings,  before  commissions  to  en- 
quire into  the  nature  and  workings  of  trades' 
unions,  and  at  the  Paris  ExhUiition.  Let  us 
look  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the  latter 
])lace.  Early  lait  year,  efforts  were  made  in 
several  directions  to  smooth  away  the  difli- 
culties  in  the  way  of  tl*  British  artizan  visit- 
ing the  Exhibition.  A  working  man's  excur- 
sion committee  was  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  which,  though  it 
fell  short  of  its  intentions,  did  some  good. 
The  cheap  trips  which  wore  organized  by  Mr. 
Cook,  who  deserves  all  honour,  assisted  some 
20,000  Englishmen  to  visit  the  Exhibition,  and 
the  Society  of  Arts,  which  is  ever  ready  to 
promote  "the  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce," of  the  country,  passed  a  minute  early 
in  the  year,  to  the  effect,  that  at  former  inter- 
national exhibitions  held  in  this  country,  ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  French  Oovern- 
inenttofacilitatethevisitsof  skilled  artizans,aiid 
interesting  reports  were  made  by  them  to  their 
government,  and  believing  that  such  visits  on 
the  part  of  skilled  workmen,  not  only  exer- 


cised a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  men  them- 
selves, l.)Ut  also  on  the  industry  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong,  the  society  resolved 
to  raise  a  fund  to  be  employed  in  aiding  a 
limited  number  of  workmen  to  proceed  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Exhibi- 
tion. This  minute  was  carried  into  operation. 
Subscrijrtions  were  invited  and  received.  The 
Government  looked  on  with  a  favourable  eye, 
and  the  Coniniittee  of  Council  on  Education 
decided  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  £500,  provided  that  the  society  raised 
at  leasttliesame  amount  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. The  sum  subscribed  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  £1,000,  which  enabled  the  society 
to  assist  upwards  of  eighty  skilled  artizans,  re- 
presenting the  princijial  industries  of  the 
country,  to  visit  the  Exhibition.  The  endea- 
vour was  to  select  men  whose  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  their  particular  trades,  and 
whose  position  among  their  fellow  workmen, 
were  such  that  their  reports  on  their  respec- 
tive branches  of  industry  would  command  at- 
tention. Several  great  employers  of  labour 
aud  chambers  of  commerce  co-operated  in  the 
work,  and  foremost  must  be  mentioned  the 
Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
visit  of  the  workmen  from  Birmingham  was 
organized  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken,  who,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, performed  his  work  admirably.  Mr. 
Aitkeu's  introductory,  report  to  the  reports 
from  Birmingham  artizans  is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment. Mr.  Coningsby's  report  on  the  habits 
of  the  French  working  classes  is  very  sugges- 
tive. In  fact,  there  is  not  a  report  which  will 
not  more  than  repay  perusal.  The  following 
are  the  subjects  rex^orted  on,  and  the  names 
of  the  writers. 

PART  I. 

REP0ET3  BY  ARTIZANS  FROM  LONDON,  SHEF- 
FIELD, COVENTRY,  BRADFORD,  NEWCASTLE- 
UNDER-LYNE,  &c. 

Cabinet-making Charles  Alfred  Hooper 

Ceramic decoratiou...  A;irou  Greeu 

Saws  ami  tools William  BramhaU 

Cutlery John  Wilson 

Chair-making Benjamin  Lucraft 

Glass-painting Francis  Kirchhoff 

Wood-carving Jamt-s   Mackie  and  R. 

„  Baker 

Cabinet-work  Thomas  Jacob 

Woodcutting      ma-  William    Walker     and 

cluuery Thomas  J.  Wilkie 

The  ribbon  tl-ade    ...  L.  S.  Booth 

Ribbon- weaving Joseph  Gutteridge 

Laco   Edward  Smith,  Joseph 

,,  Bird,  aud  George  Dex- 

„  ter 

Hosiery George     Kendall    and 

,,  George  Cauut 

Fotteiy  William  Beardmore 

Tiles  and  pavements    Samuel  Cooper 

Terra-cctta Michael  Angelo  Pulhara 

Pottery  aud  porce- 
lain, with  some 
notes  ou  irou  ma- 
nufacture    John  Randall 

Bricklaying George     Howell     and 

,,  John  Jeffery 

Plasterers*  work C.  Bartlett 

Carpenters'          aud  T.  W.  Hughes  aud  J<^m 

joinei-s' work  D.  Prior 

Joinei"s' work Alex.auder  Kay 

Masonry,  &c George           Broughton 

,,  Forbes.JohnMcliiweu, 

,,  and      Thomas      Con- 

„  iiolley 

Coacli-making Thom.aa  JIagrath 

Ship-lmildiug E,  P.  Moady 

Mining  and  metal- 
lurgy   FmucisOats 

Silver-work P.   A.   Rasrausson  aud 

, ,  George  Page 

Silver-chasing R.  E.  Barrett 

Hammered  iron William  Letheren 

'Ornalneutal  wrought 

ii-ou  work T.  Winstanky 

Ivory-carving Joseph  Bentley 

Engraving  G.  Berry 

Die  sinking,  espe- 
cially adapted  to 
silversmiths    and 

other  metal  trades  William  EUiott 

Watch-making  John  Gregory  aud  J.a3. 

,,  Stringer 

The  ilorological  De- 
partment    Hermann  F.  Jung 

State  of  the  watch 

trade George  Cook 

Tailors' work R.  Sinclair 

Bookbinding  Louis  Genth 

Leather  work Walter  Blunt 

The  manufacture  of 

caoutchouc William  Bourne 

Figured  shawls Samuel  Boast  and  John 

i»  Appletou 

Machinery  for  wor- 
sted fabrics John  French 

Worated  yarns  and 

textile  fabrics George  Spencer 
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"Worstol  ainl  luLxed 

textile  faltrio Daniel  Tllingworth 

Fr^jiich  borticuUure    George  Staiituu 


Slechanicaleugiueer- 
ing 

The  condition  and 
habits  of  the 
French  working 
classes  (special  re- 
port)  


Jolin   Evans  and 
liam  Learmouth 


Robert   Coningsby   and 
Richanl  Whiteing 


PART  II. 
REPORTS  BY  ARTIZASS  FROM  BIRMIN'GHAJI. 

Introductory  report    Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken 

Gaa-tittings  and 
chandeliers Jam^  Taylor 

Pluml^rs'  brass 
founilry  Thomas  Bayley 

Cabinet  brass  fouu- 
dr\-,  (fcc 'William  Gorman 

General  brass  foun- 
dry      Henry  Dry 

Church  bells James  AliSell 

Tul*3  in  all  metals    John  Fisher 

S;nldler>-,  i'c John  Clay 

Le;ither,  harness, 
saddlery,  whips, 
portmante.aus,cfcc   Frederick  Thompson 

Jewellery,  withdia^ 
monds  and  pre- 
cious stones W.  G.  Deeley 

Jewellery  and  gilt 
toys James  Plampin 

Buttons Thomas   Johnson,  S.  "W 

,,  Richards,  William 

Bridges 

Steel  pens J.  L.  Petit 

Small  arms,  &c Chjtrles  Hibbs 

Papier  mache David  Sarjant 

Jaijanning  in  gene- 
ral     Thomas  Archer 

Nee^Ues  and  fish- 
hooks     William  Guise 

Sheet  and  plate 
gl.-tss Richard  Pearsal 

Table    and     fancy 

glass Thomas    C.    B.anies,  W. 

„  T.  Swene,   T.  J.   WU- 

,,  kinson 

Die-sinking Charles  Wm.  Moore 

ElectrLi-pUite Henry  J.  Fellows 

Tin-plate  working...     Edwin  Poole 

Laliour  saving  ma- 
chines      Henry  Fowler 

Rililway  carriage 
and  waggon  buld- 
ing Benjamin  Wliitehouse 

Design. Frank  J.  Jackson 

The  volume  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Critchett,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  who  has  carefully  preserved  the 
integrity  of  the  reports.  Only  a  few  trilling 
corrections  have  been  made.  The  preface  to 
the  volume,  signed  by  W.  Hawes,  chairman, 
and  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  secretary,  concludes 
with  the  following  sentence  :  "  It  is  hoped 
the  reports  will  be  found  interesting,  not  only 
to  the  writers'  fellow-workmen,  liut  to  all 
interested  in  the  progress  ot  industry  ;  and, 
considering  that  they  are  writen  by  men, 
most  of  whom  have  never  before  attempted  to 
write  a  report  on  any  subject,  and  all  of  whom 
are  actually  engaged  in  industrial  occupations, 
they  are,  in  most  cases,  highly  creditable  to 
their  authors,  and  wUl,  no  doubt,  be  received 
with  the  consideration  they  deserve."  After 
reading  several  of  the  reports,  we  heartily 
endorse  this  opinion.  Here,  then,  the  British 
workman  appears  in  rather  a  new  pliase  ;  not 
as  an  agitator  demanding  political  rights,  nor 
as  a  trades'  unionist  proposing  strikes,  but 
as  an  intelligent  British  observer  ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  his  observations  and  re- 
flections, as  recorded  in  this  volume,  will 
produce  real  good.  Frequently  e.\liibitions 
are  described  and  criticised,  and  articles  are 
■written  on  ait  and  industry,  by  men  who  possess 
only  literary  qualifications,  and  the  result  is 
that  their  criticisms  are  merely  pleasant 
reading.  They  do  not  posses?  the  technical 
education  which  entitles  them  to  speak  with 
authority  on  many  things  on  which  they  have 
written.  In  this  instance,  it  is  cliffcrent.  Skilled 
workmen  have  criticised  in  their  own  language 
skilled  workmanship,  and  passedtheir  opinion 
on  men  and  things.  The  result  is  a  valuable 
body  of  practical  information,  which  could 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  We  regard 
it  as  the  most  cheaply  purchased  information 
ever  published.  In  future  numbers  we  hope 
to  give  some  extracts  from  the  reports  most 
interesting  to  architects,  builders,  and  art 
students,  and  so  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume  for  them- 
selves. 


MAKES  ON  DEALS  AND  QUALITY  OF 
TIMBER.' 

HAVING   explained  the  broad  principle 
upon  which  Swedish  goods  are  branded, 
we    may    note    a   few   exceptional    matters. 
Although  we  are  familiar  w  ith  mixed  thirds 
and  fourths  goods,  we  have  many  shipments 
of  mixed  and  thirds  only,  i.e.,  best  and  common. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  white  goods 
from  Norway  and  the  .southern  parts  of  Sweden. 
Thus,  P  D  H,  mixed  ;    D  x  H,  thirds,  from 
Hernosand  ;  A.   T.  and  Co.,  mixed  ;   C  x  S, 
thirds,  from  Frediickstadt ;  B  S,  mixed  ;  B  T, 
thirds,  from  Nordvig,  near  Christiana;  H.R.H., 
mixed  ;  M.  H.  JL,  thirds,  from  Christiana.  AVe 
may  note  the  following  amongst  the  eccentric 
form  of  brands.  From  Stockenvicken  we  have 
the  letters  STOCKEN  branded  in  blue  paint 
upon  the  mixed  goods,  and  the  same  brand  in 
red  paint  upon  the  thirds  quality.     A  ship- 
ment of  goods  from  near  Getle  comes  to  hand 
with  A  and  a  broad  arrow  on  the  mixed  goods, 
T  and  a  broad  arrow  upon  the  thirds  goods, 
and  an  arrow  only  upon  the  fourths.     We 
have  M  between  two  cro\vns  for  the  mixed 
of  a  ilarma  shipment,  T  between  two  crowns 
for  the  thirds  goods,  and  a  M  B  for  the  fourths. 
This  brand  is  noticeable  as  having  crowns  upon 
the  thirds  goods.     A  shipper  from  Hernosand 
brands  liis  mixed  goods  BERGEEE  in  large 
letters,  and  Ms  thirds  goods  ELB  ;  some  of 
these  brands    are   drawn  from  very  simple 
sources,  being  a  mere  transposition  of  letters, 
and  theintroductionofthe never-failing  crown. 
Thus,  on  a  Sundswall  shipment,  we    have 
S  A  S )  as   the  brands  for    the    three  qua- 
S  A    >  lities   of    goods.      In   this    case    we 
S      )  have  small  rings  or  circles  placed  over 
the  points  of  the  letters  A,  to  distinguish  them 
from  a  similar  brand  shipped  from  the  same 
port.     The  latter  shipment  woiild  bear  a  brand 
with  the  letters  inclining  thus,   H  A  S,  S  A, 
and  S.     We  have  another  illustration  of  this 
simple  arrangement  in  a  Soderhamn  shipment, 
F  crown  G  ]  for  the  various  qualities.     As  the 
F  G       >  timber  merchants  have  such    a 
F         )  number  of  brands  to  deal  with, 
it  naturally  follows  that  confusion  ensues.    To 
obviate   thi.s,    the   shippers    adopt  signs    by 
w-hich  to  distinguish  their  goods  from  other 
makers,  as  in  the  above  instance  of  Sundswall 
goods.    This  is  also  th»  case  with  large  makers 
who  ship  goods  from  various  ports.     We  have 
a  Soderhamn  firm  whose  best  goods  are  branded 
B  S  S  C.      Other  goods  are  in  the  market 
branded  B  S  1st  S  C  (pronounced  "  B  S  firsts 
S  C"),  these  are  by  the  same  makers,  but  are 
shipped  from  Bjorneborg,  instead   of  Soder- 
hamn.    Enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  principles   adopted  in   branding 
Russian  and  Swedish  goods,  and,  as  this  matter 
bears  so  closely  upon  "the  qualities  of  timber," 
we  shall  refer  to  it  again,  when  treating  upon 
Baltic  goods  under  the  latter  heading. 

Goods  from  Canada,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
branded  ;  the  qualities  are  distinguished  by 
red  marks  upon  the  sides,  thus  (I)  (II)  (III). 
With  Quebec  goods  we  rarely  see  brands  used. 
A  single  M  or  two  letters  in  black  paint  may 
denote  exceptionable  shipments  from  makers 
very  far  up  the  coimtry.  Saguenay  goods 
are  otten  marked,  but  there  seems  no  settled 
custom  or  colour  of  the  brands.  "  Dobell's  "' 
shipments  may  come  to  hand  branded  R  R  D 
in  black,  red,  or  white  paint.  These  white 
brands  are  scarcely  distinguishable  when  the 
deals  are  new,  but,  as  they  become  old  and 
black  at  the  ends,  the  letters  are  very  con- 
spicuous. Another  maker  will  brand  his  best 
goods  with  a  crown  in  black  paint,  and  his 
seconds  goods  with  a  crown  from  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  or,  to  use  the  trade  term,  "  ■with 
a  dr}-  stamp,"  the  thirds  goods  being  un- 
branded.  Gilmore,  Rankin,  and  Co.,  the 
great  merchant  shippers,  will  brand  their 
goods  with  dry  stamps,  G  R  1  for  Viest  goods 
and  G  R  2  for  seconds  goods.  The  low  ports, 
as  they  are  called,  very  often,  ship  branded 
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goods.  These  ports  include  Richibucto,  Mera- 
michi,  Shediac,  &c.,  whose  shipments  arc  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  those  of  Quebec.     From 
these  remai'lts  it  ■will  be  seen  that  brands  upon 
timber  is  a  great  and  important  subject.     It 
is  one  in  the  hands  of  a  small  community  of 
our  traders,  and  is,  consequently,  a  class  of 
knowledge  over  which  they  are  strict  conser- 
vators.   It  is  a  subject  new  to  authors,  and 
that  portion  of  our  tradesmen  whose    office 
it  is  to  buy  and  consume  timber.     This  is 
somewhat  strange,  as  the  meaning  of  brands 
ai-e  well  known  on  other  goods  that  people 
engaged  in  trade  are  called  upon  to  purchase. 
With  arcliitects,  clerks  of  works,  and  builders 
generally,   brands  upon  timbers  are   looked 
upon  with  perfect  iuditference.     The  current 
remarks  are  "  I  can  tell  abit  of  good  wood  when 
I  see  it,"  &c.,  and,  as  builders  generally  pursue 
the  old-fa.«hioned  system  of  buying  from  in- 
spection, the  question  carries  but  little  im- 
portance.    Why  this  state  of  things  should 
exist  is  not  easy  to  explain.     Architects  will 
specify  a  particular  stone  or  brick,  and  even 
the  name  of  the  quarry  owner  or  the  maker. 
Such  is  the  case  in  ironwork,  slating,  and 
every  other  department  of  the  building  trade; 
bat  with  timber  it  is  left  an  open  questio'n, 
or  if  goods  from  a  particular  port  are  men- 
tioned there  is  rarelj'  any  supervision  exer- 
cised over  the  qualities.     'The  modern  system 
of  competition  tends  to  the  use  of  common 
materials,  and  in  no  branch  of  the  building 
trade  is  this  so  patent  as  in  timber.     Goods 
of  the  best  brands  were  common  a  few  years 
ago  in  almost  every  timber  yard  of  the  country, 
and  in  theprincip.il  ports  they  were  important 
features  of  trade.      Competition  has  brought 
on  a  craving  for  common  or  inferior  goods, 
and  nearly  the   whole  of  the  trade  is  now 
carried  on  in  this  branch.     First-brands  are 
rarely  found  in  timber  yards,  and  even  w'ith 
the  largest  importers  one  or  two  cargoes  will 
see  them  through  a  season.      London  alone 
has  kept  up  its    standard    in  this    respect. 
Whether  they  are  consumed  in  the  build- 
ing    trade     is    another    matter;     but    one 
thing  is  certain,   the  great  outcry   of   "de- 
terioration  of  timber,"  rests  more   ^^ith  the 
architects  and  the  builders  than  it  does  with 
nature  or  the  foreign  makers.     Wood  goods 
are  to  be  bought  as  good  in  quality  to-day  as 
they  were   fifty  years  ago,  as  far   as  the   best 
brands    of  Petersburg  and  Archangel   deals 
concerned.      Coach-builders,    pianoforte 
makers,   and  numerous  other  trades,   which 
are  centred  in  London  and  Paris,  consume  the 
bidk  of  the  best  quality  goods  now  manu- 
factured.    The  explanation  given  by  builders 
is  "  because  they  can  afi'ord  to  pay  for  them." 
Were  brands  upon  timber  better  known, 
architects  would  get  better  work  and  builders 
would   obtain  greater    credit.         The  clieap 
builder  would  find  his  place,  and  what  are 
termed  "  old-fashioned  builders  "  would  again 
occupy  the    position  they   so   richly  merit. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  competition  w-as  in  its 
infancy,  estimates  were  only  solicited   from 
builders  who  kept  large  stocks  of  good  dry 
timber,    but     now   everything    is     reversed. 
Tenders  are  advertised   for   in    the    public 
papers,  and  the  low-est  (be  he  whom  he  may) 
is  nine  times  out  of  ten   accepted  as  the  con- 
tractor.    So  long  as  this  system  exists  so  long 
wUl  the  demand  for  common  goods    increase 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  better  shipments.     It 
is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  builders 
have   almost  given   up   purchasing  the  old- 
fashioned   best   qualit)'  of  timbers,  and  have 
allowed  them  to   pass  into   other  branches  of 
trade  where  competition  is  not  so  fierce.    As 
we  have  no  published  information  upon  the 
subject    of  marks  on  timber,  it  is   not  alto- 
gether a   matter  of  regret.     A  work   of  this 
kind  would  bear  comparison  with  "  Builders' 
Price  Books,"  a  fresh  edition  being  required 
every  year.      This  would  not  be    owing  to 
fluctuations   in  the  cost  of   labour,   but  to 
the  fact   that  timber  brands    are  constantly 
changing.      New    firms   are   shipping   goods 
■with    strange    brands,   and  old     firms    are 
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changing  theirdevicesorretiringfrom  the  trade; 
added  tothis  we  have  whole  shipments  of  goods 
marked  with  the  English  mercliants'  or  im- 
porters' names,  this  being  done  to  order  and 
forming  part  of  the  contracts.  A  well-known 
firm  in  this  country  are  now  importing  Got- 
tenhurg  goods  with  the  tliirds  nualitv  branded 
R.  W.  S.  This  "  branding  to  order  "  is  be- 
coming very  common,  and,  as  the  ordinary 
business  of  importing  timber  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time,  this  may  be  readily  done. 
Goods  for  the  coming  season  will  be  purchased 
in  January  or  February,  or  as  soon  as  the 
makers  can  inform  their  brokers  what  goods 
they  can  produce  for  the  season.  As  tliey 
cannot  be  shipped  until  March,  April,  or 
May,  when  the  ice  is  broken  tip  in  the 
northern  seas  and  rivers,  ample  time  is 
afforded  for  the  importers  to  obtain  their 
goods  "branded  to  order." 

TIMBER  FORESTS. 

"  Trees,"  those  lords  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  are  naturally  produced  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  temperate  regions. 
Wherever  sutlicient  soil  and  humidity  exists 
vegetation  will  spontaneously  follow.  In- 
deed, in  this  respect,  we  cannot  draw  a 
severe  line,  for  trees  of  important  size  are 
alike  found  in  the  arid  swamps  of  Havannah, 
and  far  out  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Generally 
speaking,  trees  of  tropical  climates  are 
hard  wooded,  whereas  those  of  the  northern 
regions  are  soft.  With  us,  in  England,  we 
have  a  happy  medium,  ranging  from  the 
hardness  of  the  forest  oaks,  beech,  or  ash,  to 
the  softness  of  the  pines,  poplars,  and  the 
wUlows.  Trees  of  temperate  climates  shed 
their  leaves  in  winter,  this  is  partially  the 
case  in  tropical  climates.  The  Ile.\  oak  of 
Spain  is  an  evergreen,  as  is  also  our  Englisli 
oak  when  grown  in  tropical  climates.  The 
forest  trees  of  northern  districts  are  mostly 
evergreens.  Those  of  Russia  and  Sweden, 
which  are  principally  the  "  pinus  Sylvestris," 
the  wood  or  Scotch  fir,  and  the  "  abies  E.x- 
celsa,"  the  Norway  spruce  or  white  wood 
of  commerce,  retain  their  leaves  in  winter. 
This  is  a  wise  ordinance  of  Nature,  as  they 
thus  form  a  shelter  for  animal  and  tlie  lower 
orders  of  vegetable  life  during  the  long 
dreary  winter  seasons.  The  pines  of  Russia, 
Scandinavia,  and  Canada  are  truly  indige- 
nous. Where  light  and  humidity  exists  they 
will  spring  up  from  a  mere  handful  of  soil. 
Whole  forests  in  Sweden  are  growing  upon 
hard  granite  rocks,  with  a  covering  of  two 
feet  of  peaty  soil  derived  from  vegetable  de- 
composition. Such  is  the  hardness  of  the 
rocks  that  the  trees  cannot  strike  in  their 
roots  ;  they  consequently  spread  out  upon  the 
surface  and  stand  upon  their  own  bottom, 
being  upheld  and  guarded  from  the  passing 
winds  by  their  brethren.  In  tempestuous 
nights  whole  districts  will  be  blown  down, 
making  broad  tracks  througli  the  forests.  In 
this  case,  and  wherever  timber  has  been 
felled  by  the  woodman,  the  same  class  of 
trees  will  spontaneously  spring  up  in 
coimtless  numbers.  The  ground  is  lite- 
rally covered  with  seeds  season  hy  sea- 
son, where  they  perish  for  want  of  light. 
Trees  so  ushered  into  life  will  struggle  man- 
fully for  existence,  the  stoutest  overlopping 
the  weakest,  whose  branches  will  languish  in 
the  shade.  Thus  are  new  forests  created, 
their  vast  numbers  preventing  them  from 
throwing  out  lateral  branches.  Such  is  the 
rapidity  of  their  growtli  that  they  are  straight 
and  symmetrical  witliout  a  branch  for  50ft?or 
fiOft. — instance  the  young  trees  shipped  from 
Christiana  as  scaffold  poles  for  builders.  This 
rapiility  of  growth  in  height  causes  the  lateral 
branches  to  die  before  they  have  obtained  any 
size  ;  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  surrounding 
trees  speedily  breaks  off  the  dead  branches'^ 
and  in  a  few  years  they  are  covered  over  with 
clear  new  wood,  only  to  again  show  themselves 
as  dead  knots  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  when 
in  the  hands  of  our  carpenters.  Trees  of  all 
kinds  will  thus  bury   the  records   of  their 


younger  branches.  This  is  noticeable  in  the 
Russian  red  timber  brought  to  this  coimtry 
as  lathwood.  These  trees,  from  9iu.  to  12in. 
in  diameter,  are  cut  into  lengths  of  6ft.  or  Sft., 
and  split  into  segments.  The  heart  wood  is 
afterwards  riven  olf  an<l  left  in  the  forests  as 
firewood,  because  it  contains  the  dead  knots 
or  roots  of  the  younger  branches,  and  is  thus 
too  coarse  to  be  riven  into  laths.  It  may 
perhaps  appear  strange  to  assert  that  the 
Baltic  red  wood  latlis  used  by  our  plasterers 
are  nearly  wholly  riven  from  sap  wood,  the 
proportion  of  heart  wood,  owing  to  the  above 
cause,  being  remarkably  small.  In  this  re- 
spect the  laths  of  the  present  day  contrast 
unfavourably  with  those  of  the  last  century, 
which  were  riven  from  true  heart  of  English 
oak.  Respecting  the  capabilities  of  Russia 
for  producing  timbers  and  keeping  pace  with 
the  enormous  demand,  we  maj'  note  that  that 
empire  is  eighteen  times  as  large  as  the  British 
Isles,  and  nearly  one-half  of  its  area  is  covered 
with  natural  forests.  Timber  is  not,  like  coal, 
subject  to  exhaustion,  for  its  like  wall  speedily 
be  rejjroduced.  In  Southern  Russia,  the 
great  granary  of  Europe,  fir  trees  will  attain 
a  diameter  of  2ft.  in  fifty  years.  Other  situa- 
tions not  so  favourable  will  produce  15in. 
trees  in  the  same  period,  This  may  be  taken 
as  a  rule  for  Stockholm  timber,  and  the  cen- 
tral districts  of  Sweden.  Northwards,  as  we 
approach  the  White  Sea,  the  average  of  growth 
is  only  half  the  above  rate.  Closeness  of 
grain  is  a  characteristic  of  Archangel,  Onega, 
and  the  best  shipments  of  Petersburg  goods. 
As  they  are  not  so  robust  in  size  as  the  Memel 
and  Dantzic  timbers,  they  put  out  fewer 
branches,  which  are  considerably  smaller  in 
size  ;  the  result  is  a  clearer  description  of  tim- 
ber, though  inferior  in  size.  This  statement 
of  the  comparative  growth  of  trees  will  apply 
to  white  wood  as  well  as  red,  althougli  in  the 
most  favoured  districts  for  rapid  development 
it  will  not  make  such  progress.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  fir  and  the  spruce  will  not  grow 
together.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  they  are 
frequently  found  intermixed,  and  growing 
so  close  together  that  a  man  cannot  walk 
between  them.  It  is  true  that  districts  are 
found  where  one  class  of  tree  wholly  prevails. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  constant 
struggle  for  existence  which  is  exhibited 
throughout  the  whole  of  Nature.  When  once 
a  particular  tree-plant  or  animal  obtains  an 
undue  preponderance  or  balance  of  power  it 
is  only  a  work  of  time  for  the  weakest  to 
become  exterminated.  It  is  thus  that  the 
fact  of  whole  districts  producing  one  par- 
ticular class  of  timber  can  be  explained. 
Scandinavia  (Sweden  and  Norway)  is  of  minor 
extent  to  its  overgrown  neighbour  Russia,  but 
throughout  its  area  it  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  forest  land,  which  composes  four- 
fifths  of  its  total  acreage. 

Since  Baltic  timber  first  became  an  article 
of  export,  rivers  and  lakes  have  been  the  main 
agents  in  transporting  it  to  the  shipping  ports. 
Distance  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment,  as 
the  logs  are  cast  upon  the  waters  to  Ijc  found 
after  many  days.  The  trees  are  felled  through- 
out the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and  are 
sledged  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  where  they 
are  marked  and  jjiled  for  transport.  The 
.snow  of  the  preceding  winter  thaws  in  the 
spring,  and  the  silent  riversare  again  iu motion. 
As  they  rise  with  the  swollen  ilood,  the  piles 
of  timber  stored  on  the  banks  are  swept  olf 
through  mountain  ravines,  over  tall  precipices, 
where  they  are  lost  in  the  seething  foam,  to  be 
again  found  floating  on  the  silent  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  shipping  stations.  Such 
are  the  numbers  of  trees  and  logs  carried  into 
these  lakes  in  the  summer  months,  that  navi- 
gation is  pursued  with  the  greatest  dilliculty, 
and  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  steamers  to 
be  delayed  for  hours  in  their  attempt  to  find 
a  passage  through  these  floating  forests.  To 
collect  these  trees  and  hand  them  over  to  their 
owners  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance. 
As  may  be  supposed,  numbers  of  trees  are  lost 
or  entangled  on  the  river-banks  in  their  down- 


ward course  ;  this  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
moment,  as  there  is  only  the  cost  of  felling  and 
sledging  to  bring  to  their  charge.  The  first  cost 
of  the  trees  themselves  may  be  estimated  at 
sixjjence  each — primeval  trees  of  the  finest 
timber  that  the  country  produces  may  be 
purchased  in  Sweden  at  sixpence  each — and  at 
this  low  rate  the  income  derived  from  the  sale 
of  timber  is  sufficient  to  place  the  owners  of 
the  forests  in  the  list  of  Swedish  aristocracy, 
and  make  them  the  friends  of  kings.  The 
cultivated  lands  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are 
mostly  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  repre- 
.sent  districts  cleared  of  timber.  These  cleared 
districts  are  extensive,  and  where  the  soil  is  of 
sufficient  depth  for  cultivation  the  young  trees 
are  prevented  from  taking  root,  and  it  is  added 
to  the  arable  or  cultivated  land  of  the  farms. 
Tliis  being  the  case,  it  naturally  follows  that 
timber  has  to  be  yearly  sledged  from  greater 
listances  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  new 
forests  must  be  broken  into.  Of  late  years,  as 
railways  have  developed,  new  districts  of  pri- 
meval forest  lands  have  been  opened,  and,  as 
their  working  expenses  are  light  compared 
with  those  of  this  country,  timber  is  carried  to 
the  seaports  at  alow  rate,  and  in  superior  condi- 
tion. This  will  explain  the  great  improvement 
of  late  years  in  some  shipments  of  Swedish 
goods.  The  laws  of  Sweden  are  favourable  to 
its  development ;  labour,  land,  and  produce  are 
remarkably  cheap  ;  farms  and  estates  are  con- 
stantly in  the  English  market  for  sale,  and,  as 
an  example  of  their  cost,  we  may  note  that  a 
farm  of  three  hundred  acres,  part  cultivated 
and  part  forest,  with  the  Ijuildings  and  stock, 
may  be  purchased  tor  £300.  A  saw-mill  may 
be  thrown  into  the  bargain.  These  are  not 
costly  erection.s,  being  mostly  of  wood  and  pro- 
pelled by  water-power.  The  rate  of  labour  is 
Irom  eightpence  to  tenpence  per  day  of  eleven 
hours  ;  added  to  this,  the  female  servants 
attached  to  these  farms  or  saw-mills  do  a 
great  portion  of  the  work  solely  in  the  hands 
of  men  iu  this  country — instance  the  care  and 
management  of  horses  and  stalale  routine. 

This  fioating  of  timber  may  be  specially  ap- 
plied to  Canadian  goods,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, the  timber  is  rafted  in  a  converted  form, 
and  receives  considerable  damage  by  immer- 
sion. Timber  in  Canada  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  British  colonists,  and  the  felling,  hewing, 
sledging,  aud  rafting  down  the  rivers,  is  a  work 
of  great  hardship  aud  privation.  The  timbers 
of  commerce  that  we  shall  principally  notice 
is  the  pine  (pinus  Strobus)  or  Weymouth  pine, 
and  the  spruce  (abies  Nigra)  or  black  spruce. 
The  best  class  of  pine  is  that  shipped  from 
Quebec,  and  the  best  class  of  spruce  is  ex- 
ported from  St.  John's.  Rafted  or  floated  deals 
are  shipped  from  all  the  Canadian  ports  except 
St.  John's,  and  it  is  the  fact  of  St.  John's  spruce 
beingbright  or  un watered  that  creates  a  special 
value.  With  the  other  ports  bright  and  floated 
deals  are  shipped  together,  but  the  dift'erence 
in  cost  in  no  case  is  so  great  as  with  goods 
from  Quebec.  With  last  season's  goods,  the 
shippers  were  selling  their  bright  deals  at  2os., 
20s.,  aud  10s.  per  standard  for  the  first,  secoud, 
and  thii'd  qualities,  more  than  those  of  floated 
quality.  Floated  deals  when  dry,  are  some- 
what dearer  ;  in  this  case  they  are  called  "dry 
floated,"  being  piled  and  dried  at  the  ]iort3 
before  shipping.  This  floating  of  pine  timber 
permanently  damages  the  goods,  owing  to  the 
absorbent  nature  of  the  wood.  'The  effects  are 
twofoM;  firstly, they  are  discoloured, especially 
on  the  sap ;  and,  secondly,  they  are  apt  to  dry 
ring  and  shell  shaped — these  two  evils  preclude 
their  use  for  superior  work.  Bright  deals,  if 
shipped  in  good  condition,  wiU  come  to  hand 
as  clean  as  when  first  sawn,  Ijut  floated  deals, 
if  afterwards  dried,  are  discoloured  and  gritty 
upon  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  sold  as  new 
season's  shipments.* 


One   of  the   oldest   relics  of  Chaldean  art   h.is 
been  recently  accpiired  by  the   British  Miiseum. 
This  is  the  signet   cylinder  of  Ilgi,    who   reigned 
over  Lower  Chaklea  about  2050  B.C. 
*  To  bo  coQtmaed. 
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EXCUESIONISTS    TO    THE    PARTS 
EXHIBITION 

ON  Monday  evening  last  a  soiree  was  held  in 
the  Cavendish  Rooms,  Mortimer-street,  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  who  worked  so 
hard  in  promoting  the  visit  of  English  workmen 
to  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year.  Mr.  Cole,  in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Layard,  presided.  From  the 
report  which  was  road,  and  the  speeches  which 
were  made  at  the  meeting,  Mr.  Pratt  laboured  in- 
defatigably  in  forwardim^  the  good  work  ;  and  we 
are  sorry  that  he  shovild  have  beeu  out  of  pocket, 
and  that  the  preparations  made  were  not  more 
extensively  appreciated  and  responded  to. 
Whilst  everybody  at  the  small  meeting  thanked 
Mr.  Pratt,  and  whilst  almost  everybody  was 
thanking  everybody  else,  we  were  surprised  that 
no  word  of  praise  was  given  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Cook,  who  did  more  th.an  anyone  else,  or  all  put 
together,  to  facilitate  the  visit  of  British  work- 
men to  the  Exhibition.  Of  course  he  laboured 
from  an  interested  motive,  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  ho  has  been  well  rewarded  for  his  industry, 
courage,  and  enterprize.  We  hear  that  nearly 
20,000  Englishmen  went  to  Paris  through  Mr. 
Cook's  agency.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event ;  but  we  couUl  not  help  thinking,  while 
at  the  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  that  it  was  a 
great  pity  that  Mr.  Pratt's  committee  had  not 
solicited  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Cook,  as  no 
doubt,  if  he  had  done  so,  much  needless  labour 
and  anxiety  might  have  been  spared,  and  much 
money  saved.  In  this  age  of  testimonials  who 
will  testimonialize  Mr.  Cook  ?  At  all  events  he 
deserved  the  thanks  of  the  British  public. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BURGOS. 

A  RECENT  American  tourist  in  Spain  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  regarding  the 
Cathedr.al  of  Burgos,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  our  readers.  Burgos  is  a  dull  decayed  old  city 
of  less  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
ancient  cathedral,  erected  by  King  8t.  Ferdinand 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime Gothic  structures  to  be  found  iu  Europe,  and 
strikes  the  mind  of  every  beholder  with  wonder 
and  astonishment.  The  exterior  effect  of  the 
building,  we  are  informed,  is  much  injured  by  its 
unfavourable  situation,  and  the  mean  buildings 
which  have  lieen  erected  close  to  its  side  walls. 
Nevertheless  the  principal  front  ii  exceedingly  fine, 
and  the  spires  and  pinnacles  rise  most  beautifully 
in  richly  carved  open  work,  so  that  on  a  clear 
night  the  stars  may  be  seen  glittering  through 
them.  The  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
300  feet  long,  213  feet  wide,  and  193  feet  high. 
Independent  of  the  magnificent  central  nave,  with 
its  elaborate  ornamentation  and  fine  retalbo,  or 
high  altar,  there  are  two  lateral  naves  and  fifteen 
distinct  chapels,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as  an 
ordinary  church  ;  besides  these  there  are  also  ex- 
tensive cloisters,  and  other  church  appurtenances, 
the  wliole  containing  tine  tombs,  sculptures,  and 
paintings  of  ancient  date.  There  are  a  number  ol 
very  cirrious  relics  iu  the  cathedral,  which  are 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  inhaliitants  of 
Burgos.  For  instance,  they  have  the  Christo  de 
Burgos,  a  wooden  image  of  Christ  %vhich  was,  ac- 
cording to  their  traditions,  carved  by  Nicodemus, 
a  ruler  of  the  Jews,  shortly  after  he  and  Joseph  of 
Arim.athea  had  buried  our  Lord.  It  was  rescued 
from  a  box  found  floating  in  the  sea.  There  is 
also  an  image  of  St.  Cecilia,  a  recumbent  figure, 
to  whivh  is  ascribed  the  special  virtue  of  curing 
aches  and  pains  about  the  head.  The  devotees  of 
this  saint  bring  their  tresses  to  the  shrine  U'lder 
the  belief  that  by  so  doing  they  will  be  ciired 
of  the  headache.  There  is  also  to  be  seen  thi' 
famous  old  trunk  of  Mio  Cid,  the  legendary  hero 
and  poet  of  Spaiu,  who,  being  short  of  money  to 
prosecute  his  campaign  against  Valencia,  resorted  to 
the  sharp  financial  dodge  of  filling  the  box  with 
sand,  and  pledging  it  for  so  much,  to  the  Je^s  for  a 
liberal  loan  of  hard  cash.  The  bones  of  the  Cid, 
and  of  his  faithful  heroic  wife  limena,  are  carefully 
preserved  ia  a  walnut  case.  The  dust  is  corked 
up  in  a  beer-bottle,  and  is  shown  to  strangers  iu  a 
room  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  in  the  old  townhall. 
In  this  same  buUding  is  also  preserved  the  first 
throne  of  the  kings  of  Castile,  a  very  common 
old  wooden  arm-chair. 


TORIES  IN  OLD  ABERDEEN  CATHE- 
DRAL. 

A  SHORT  time  since  we  received  the  follow- 
ing letter,  witli  sketches  of  tombs  as  repre- 
sented in  one  of  our  lithograph  pages  this  week  : — 
Siii, — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  readers  of  your  paper  if 
a  few  drawings  of  monumental  structures,  such 
as  tombs,  memorials,  &c.  (medireval),  were  in- 
troduced amongst  the  various  illustrations. 
These  structures  were  the  gems  of  architecture. 
On  them  were  lavished  all  the  treasures  of  art, 
and  the  richest  decorations  of  the  age  were  freely 
bestowed  on  them.  No  pains  were  spared  to  ren- 
der them  l)eautiful,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
the  richest  and  best  specimens  of  mediicval  archi- 
tecture, renders  them  jjarticularly  worthy  of  close 
investigation  and  the  most  diligent  research.  I 
would  beg  to  suggest  to  those  of  your  readers  who 
can  with  convenience  make  drawings  of  these 
monuments,  to  do  so.  The  time  spent  in  a  close 
investigation  will  be  well  rewarded  by  the  know- 
ledge of  Gothic  det.ail  which  will  thus  accrue  to 
the  sketcher,  whilst  the  course  of  training  he 
will  have  thus  undergone  will  also  be  valu,able,—C. 

The  largest  engraving  represents  Bishop  Dun- 
bar's tomb,  with  a  vault  below,  built  and  paved 
with  hewn  stone,  with  large  stone  covering.  The 
tomb  has  been  much  defaced,  the  inscription 
obliterated,  and  the  marble  statue  formerly  lying 
there  completely  gone.  The  broken  efingy  at  pre- 
sent there  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  nun,  the 
head  of  which  was  found  in  said  vault.  Gavin 
Dunbar  was  bishop  of  Aberdeen  from  1518  to 
1532,  and  the  tomb  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  during  this  perioil.  The  existing  cornice 
is  supposed  to  have  been  no  part  of  the  original 
design. 

Near  to  this  tomb  ia  another,  and  the  only  de- 
scription obtainable  is  in  "  Orem's"  book,  written 
about  1724.  It  says: — "In  the  same  transept 
(south),  under  another  round  arch  of  oak  branches, 
is  another  altar  tomb  with  a  bishop,  in  pontiti- 
calihus,  headless,  a  lion  at  his  feet,  and  under  his 
head  a  pointed  helmet  for  a  cushion,  &c."  This 
figure  is  no  longer  there,  but  the  space  under  the 
arch  has  beeu  filled  in  with  an  inscription  on 
polished  granite  to  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
late  academical  magnates.  The  tomb  is  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state. 

♦ 

YORK  IN  MDCOCLXVII. 

YORK  has  not  been  stationary  in  the  way  of 
architectural  improvements.  In  the  Guild- 
hall two  more  of  tlie  series  of  historical  stained- 
glass  windows  have  been  iaserted  ;  other  two  are, 
we  bel  eve,  re.ady  for  fixing;  and  the  designs  for 
several  more  will  shortly  be  complete  J  by  Mr. 
Doyle,  the  author  of  the  "Chronicles  of  England," 
to  whose  able  hands  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  subjects  has  been  consigned.  The  time 
we  trust  is  not  far  distant  w'nen  this  fine  old 
Gothic  fabric  will  have  all  its  windows  filled  with 
stained  glass,  descriptive  of  memorable  events 
ctjunected  with  the  history  of  York  from  the 
Roman  invasion  to  the  present  reign. 

Our  Cathedral  continues  to  receive  the  diligent 
attention  of  the  De,an  and  Chapter,  and  the  year 
1807  has  seen  various  restorations  of  tlie  fabric 
and  improvements  iu  the  internal  arrangements 
happily  completed. 

As  to  prospective  improvements  in  our  ancient 
city,  the  Yorkshire  Club  having  completed  the 
purchase  of  the  house  now  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Richardson,  in  Lend.al,  and  the  adjacent  land 
extending  to  the  river  front,  this  extensive  and 
admirable  site  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
a  magniliceut  Club- House.  We  believe  that,  for 
extent  and  elegance,  the  new  building  will  not  be 
excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  similar  erection  in 
the  provinces. 

The  building  of  the  new  Railway  Sta  ion  in 
this  city  has  been  deferred,  probably  to  an  indefi- 
nite I'eriod  ;  and  we  would  again  ofi'jrthe  sugges- 
tion that  for  the  excursion  traflic  a  line  of  rails 
should  be  laid  and  a  neat  shed  erected  outside  the 
walls,  with  an  entrance  into  the  city  fronting 
Rongier-street,  This  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment to  the  present  practice  of  leaving  excursion- 
ists »t  Holgate — a  mile  from  the  principal  objects 
of  attraction  in  the  city 

York  las  long  been  noted  as  a  city  of  steeples, 
and  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  much  has 
been  done  for  the  restoration  of  our  many  fine 
old  churches.  The  ye.ar  1867  has  contributed  its 
share  in  the  good  work.  The  west  front  of  St. 
Michael-le-Belfrey    has  beeu   rebuilt ;     and    the 


hideous  side  galleries  in  St.  Saviour's  church  have 
been  removed,  and  other  internal  improvements 
have  been  efl'ected  in  that  edifice.  Some  minor 
works  have  .also  been  accomplished  in  other  of 
our  churches.  The  city  haa  continued  to  stretch 
itself  out  into  the  suburbs,  which  are  becoming 
more  populous,  and  consequently  increased  church 
accommodation  has  been  called  for  and  provided 
at  Dringhouses,  and  more  recently  at  Clifton  and 
Fulford.  Another  church  is  now  in  course  o£ 
erection  at  Heworth. 

Something  has  also  been  done  and  is  doing  iu 
providing  parsonages  for  the  clergy.  St.  Cuth- 
bert  has  its  new  rectory-house ;  St.  M.ary  Bishop- 
hill  Junior  has  also  had  a  capacious  parsonage 
erected;  its  neighbour,  St.  Mary  Bishophill  Senior, 
is  .about  to  be  provided  with  one  ;  and  tho  new 
district  parish  of  St.  Thomas  has  a  substantial 
parsonage  nearly  completed.  Four  of  our  jioorest 
livings  have  likewise  been  augmented  ;  and  alto- 
gether we  hope  that  we  are  progressing  as  church- 
men in  material  advantages.  We  hear  of  other 
contemplated  works  iu  reference  to  the  Church  in 
this  city.  There  is  one  point  on  which  we  would 
venture  a  suggestion.  It  is  that  the  Ecclesinstical 
Commissioners,  in  buildiug  new  parsonages,  should 
have  some  regard  to  the  incomes  of  the  benefices, 
and  remember  that  houses  unnecessarily  largo 
are  a  burthen  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  incum- 
bents ;  further,  we  would  say  that  it  is  well  that 
the  parsonages  should,  be  so  placed  that  the  in- 
cumbents should  be  with  or  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  bulk  of  their  people. 

Among  the  members  of  the  other  religious  com- 
munities there  has  been  no  lack  of  activity.  The 
Baptists  are  building  a  very  handsome  church  in 
Priory-street,  and  the  Wesleyans  have  in  course 
of  construction  a  new  school-chapel  in  i;he  Groves 
district.  The  Independents  (under  the  pastorate 
of  the  Rev.  James  Parsons)  are  building  an  organ 
gallery  ia  their  chapel,  and  are  having  a  new 
organ  constructed  of  great  power  and  compass. 
These  are  all  evidences  that,  with  our  increased 
prosperity  in  worldly  afiairs,  our  citizens  are  not 
indili'erent  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
religion. —  YorVsliire  Qazetie. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  AND   ^ESTHETIC 
DESIGN.— No.  X. 

BEFORE  leaving  the  constructive  arch  and 
vault,  and  their  place  in  the  mechanical 
.structure,  let  us  refer  to  their  restlietic  value. 
It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  Roman  develop- 
ment of  the  arch,  the  temerity  displayed  in 
dealing  with  it  as  a  decorative  feature  ;  liow 
it  was  first  concealed,  like  we  did  a  generation 
back,  behind  plaster;  how  it  afterwards 
struggled  into  a  visible,  though  .subordinate, 
expression — at  first  becoming  subservient  to 
the  horizontal  lines,  and  gradually  breaking 
through  them  in  its  full-growth,  as  in  the 
Pantheon — till  it  reached,  iu  theBasilican  .ind 
Romanesque  styles,  its  fullest  power.  The 
cluinge  from  the  continuous  to  the  interrupted 
entablature  elfected  a  revolution  in  architec- 
tntal  design,  and  was  a  step  towards  that  un- 
interrupted verticality  of  treatment  wliicli 
obtained  such  significant  and  beautiful  pro- 
minence in  the  Pointed  styles.  Bit  by. bit 
the  entalilature  was  broken  through,  first  by 
intercolumnar  recessions,  then  these  gave  way 
to  discontinuous  imposts,  till,  at  last,  tlie  arch 
sprang  directly  from  the  capitals,  as  noticed 
in  the  arcaded  court  of  Diocletian's  Palace  of 
Spalatro.  Horizontality  thence  became  a 
secondary,  rather  than  a  primary,  principle  ; 
all  intermediate  cornices  and  string-courses 
stojiping  against  the  vertical  masses,  instead  of 
interrupting  them.  The  .architects  of  the 
Revival  showed  their  ]iedantry,  rather  tlian 
taste,  when  they  left  disjointed  bits  of  entab- 
lature over  their  columns,  as  seen  in  many  of 
our  metropolitan  churches,  the  effect^  being 
more  comic  and  "  acrobatic"  than  judicious, 
but  when  the  plan  is  resorted  to  now  it 
becomes  an  unpardonable  affectation.  This 
leads  me  to  notice  the  necessity  of  stilting  our 
arches  a  little,  so  that  their  springing  should 
be  a  trifle  higher  than  tlie  line  of  capitals, 
an  obvious  way  of  correcting  tho  apparently 
al.irupt  springing  otherwise  resulting  from  the 
abacus  cutting  off  an  appreciable  portion  of 
the  arch,   besides  the   foreshortening  of  all 
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vertical  distances  when  above  the  eye,  and  their 
consequent  visible  depression.     The  degree  o 
this  correction  (as,  indeed,  of  all  others)  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  distance  from  which 
the  majority   of  spectators   see  the  arch,  but 
chiefly  from  the  position  the  eye  longest  rests 
upon  it,  and  generally  the  stilting  should  be 
rather    overdone     than     deficiently.       iiiis 
remark  applies  with  even   greater   force    to 
elliptical  arches,  while  to  segmental  ones,   ot 
course,  a  visible  stilt  over  the  impost  mouldings 
is  essential,  good  architecture  aljhorrmg  acute 
angles  of  this  sort,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter. 
The  discordance  between  the  mechanical 
structure  and  the  decorative  features  ceased 
when  the  arch  took  its  legitimate  place  in  the 
visible  structure.      Rectangular    forms   \\v\i. 
greatly  superseded  by  circular  forms,  and  this 
circularity  became  also  noticeable  in  the  plans 
of  temples  and  tombs  from  the  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon,  generally  ascribed  to  the  Augustan 
age  *  to  the  smallest  tomb  or  baptistr)'.     The 
circular  plan  of  tomb  was  perhaps   derived 
from  the  Pelasgian  form,  though  the  Romans 
retained   it    in  conjunction  with  polygonal 
forms,  which   met  the  necessities  of  doming 
better ;  and  the  decagonal  temple  of  Minerva  ^ 
Medica  combined  perhaps  all  the  beauties- 
scientific  and  esthetic— to  be  found  in  the 
arch  system  of  construction.     Mr.  Fergusson 
rightly  imagines  the  Middle  Age  builders  knew 
little  besides  the  ideas  involved  in  this  build- 
ing, and  I  think  few  better  models  of  icsthetic 
design  can  be  picked  out.     It  combines   eco- 
nomy of  material  with  lightness  and  rigidity 
of  structure,  while  an  artistic  effect  is  attained 
—qualities  of  building  which  it  is  the  object 
of  these  papers  to  clearly  lay   down,   in   con- 
tradistinction to  fashionable  crudities  and  ridi- 

It  was  left  to  the  Gothic  builder,  however, 
to  perfectly  reconcile  the  mechanical  with  the 
decorative  structure.  Diagonal  lines  and  out- 
ward adjuncts  boldly  expressed  the  oblique 
pressures,  and  expressed  them  so  entirely  tliat 
we  might  imagine  every  bit  of  walling  taken 
away,  leaving  a  skeleton  framework  of  rib  and 


•  Mr.  Forguison  thinki,  with  moro  probAbility,  the  ro- 
iu(U  to  boloDg  to  a  poriod  nearor  CoDstantine'i  age. 


Strut,  pinnacle  and  buttress,  through  which 
the  forces  were  transmitted  and  the  fabric  sus- 
tained. 

1  may  here  advert  to  the  necessity  ot  always 
showing  sufficient  abutments  to  arches.     The 
beauty  of  the  arch  entirely  rests  on  the  appa- 
rent evidence,  at  least,  of  being  sustained  late- 
rally, for  an  inadequate  appearance  of  support 
at  tiie  springing  is   as  detrimental  to   repose 
in  design  ajstheticaUy,  as  actual  insufficiency 
of  abutment  is  to  the  statical   structure  ;   and 
this  is  a  remark  that  more  especially   applies 
to  the  use  of  segmental  two-ceutred  arches,  now 
so  commonly  introduced  into  Pointed  design. 
No  doubt  the  Middle  Age  freemasons  always 
had  this  in   mind,  for  we  rarely  see   a  seg- 
mental-pointed  arch  over  any  large  apertures  ; 
generally,  indeed,   I  have  noticed  them  only 
Sver  small  doorways,  &c.,  in  the  Early  Pointed 
style.     The  four-centred   or  Tudor  arch,  and 
thesemi-elliptical  arch,  show  that  our  ancestors 
felt  the  difficulty  of  the  abrupt  springing,  and 
avoided  it,  wherever  a  large  opening  had  to  be 
formed,  by  joining  the  flattened  arch-curve  to 
the  springing  by  a  sharper  curve.  A  segmental 
arch,  whether  pointed  or  not,  should  be  either 
counterbalanced  by  abutting    side   arches  on 
the  same  level,  or  else  have  a  sufficiently  appa- 
rent abutment. 

The  writer  has  frequently  noticed  the  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  effect  an  abruptly  spring 
arch  has  wlu^n  abutting  against  a  slender  jiier, 
as,  for  example,  the  transept  or  aisle  arches 
against  the  chancel  piers— the  latter  always 
appearing  weak,  if  not  bent  at  their  junction 
(fig.  1  A). 

The  manner  in  which  arches  spring  fro  n  the 
vertical  pier  is  more  important  than  ■■-(  me 
architects  appear  to  consider.  Sometimes  a 
very  effective  junction  between  the  arch  and 
pier  is  obtained  by  making  the  arch-monld- 
ings  stop  or  die  against  the  pier,  without  the 
intervention  of  capital  or  impost  mouldings, 
the  sections  of  arcli  and  ]>ier  being  different. 
This  form  is  common  in  English  Gothic,  and 
has  been  distinguished  by  Professor  'Willis,  * 
in  his  suggestive  nomenclature,  as  the  "  dis- 
continuous" impost,  though,   1  think,  a  more 


expressive  term  would  be  interpenetrated  im- 
post. The  interscribing  or  profiled  line  pro- 
duced in  this  way  at  the  impost  is  sometimes 
ofamost  varied  description,  A  being  an  ex- 
aggerated profile  of  the  archivolt ;  and  such  an 
arrangement  is  better  than  continuing  the 
same  moulding  to  the  ground,  like  the  "  con- 
tinuous" and  "  banded"  archway  common  in 
Italian  Gothic,  in  which  a  weakness  is  mani- 
fested, it  being  far  more  consistent  with  con- 
structive truth  to  make  the  pier  of  a  plainer 
:ection  than  the  arch-mould.  A  corbelled  or 
shafted  impost  is  often  a  very  reasonable  way 
of  taking  the  under  or  intrados  members  of  an 
archivolt.  The  elaborate  profiling  of  mould- 
ings and  ribs  upon  square  or  cylindrical  faces 
ha's  sometimes  been  carried  to  an  intricate  ex- 
tent. In  the  after-Gothics  of  Germany  and 
France  the  substitution  of  angular  or  pris- 
matic, for  the  plain  upright,  face  has  often 
sacrificed  beauty  to  stone  cutting. 

In  a  series  of  arches  like  an  arcade,  where 
single  supports  are  preferable  to  wide  spans 
or  lar"e  piers,  a  combination  of  arched  en- 
tablature has,  I  think,  a  happy  eft'ect,  giving 
a  more  varied  and  pleasing  series  of  inter- 
columns  and  uprights  than  the  customary 
mode  of  equal-spaced  intercolunmiation  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  a  wonder  the  plan  is  so  rarely 
adopted.  Even  arches  may  be  substituted  for 
the  discontinuous  and  alternate  entablature  ; 
the  "reater  superincumbent  weight  over  the 
niinol-  arches  being  equivalent  to  the  greater 
tendency  of  the  wider  ones  to  spread.  There 
is  a  sort  of  rhythndcal  cadence  in  such  a  dispo- 
sition akin  to  that  in  a  pleasing  melody,  m 
which  the  isochronal  in  sound  is  distastefuf. 
Where  the  thickness  of  wall  will  admit  of  it, 
coupled  columns  transversely  placed  is  another 
variation,  possessing,  I  think,  a  good  effect; 
and,  being  less  obstructive  to  sound  and  sight 
than  heavy  piers,  has  something  to  recommend 
it.  The  arched  sottits  could  be  incised  or 
decorated  with  a  running  or  other  pattern, 
depth  of  moulding  in  such  a  case  not  being 
easily  obtainable. 

Where  simplicity  is  an  object,  few  types  ot 
arched  construction  are  comparable  to  the 
Romanesque  or  our  own  Norman  for  breadth 
or  gradation— I  mean  in  shafted  arcading ; 
and"  these  forms  are  more  safe  to  follow  or 
develope  than  the  elaborate  grouping  of  rounds 
and  hollows  seen  in  the  complex  arch  and 
pier  systems  ot  the  Pointed  styles.  What  can 
surpass,  for  example,  the  rectangularly  re- 
cessed jamb  and  arch-mould— really  the  ele- 
mental form  of  all  subsequent  elaboration; 
and  what  can  be  more  suitable  for  our  modern 
brickwork  I  The  introduction  of  angvdar 
shafts  and  the  splaying  of  the  angles  give  us 
all  that  the  eye  and  sense  demand,  and  is  in- 
finitely more  satisfying  to  the  mmd  than  the 
saw-like  notching  that  modern  brick  art  so 
revels  in  just  now.  Fig.  6  shows  an  Italian 
//c(.6 


modification  of  the  recessed  pier  of  the  rect- 
angular class  alluded  to  above,  and  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  what  a  breadth  and  richness  of 
efi'eot  can  be  attained  by  its  use  in  any  style. 


•  Remarkjg  on  the  Aichitectoie  of  Middle  Agee. 


All  kinds  of  soft  porous  stone  become  hard  by 
whitewashing  them  with  fresh  slacked  lime.  The 
hme  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  _  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  A 
portion  of  this  remains  in  the  pores  of  the  stone 
and  ultimately  becomes  very  hard. 
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THE  LATE  M.  DIDRON. 

TO  write  the  biography  of  a  departed  friend 
can  hardly  be  accounted  either  a  pleasant 
or  desirable  occupation,  and  it  is  with  no 
small  grief  in  the  present  case  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  record  the  acts  of  one  to  whom 
both  arcliitecture  and  archeology  owe  so  much, 
and  who  was  so  comparatively  little  known 
in  this  country.  Yet  there  were  some  few  of 
our  countrymen  to  whom  a  visit  to  the  Rxie 
St.  Dominique  and  an  interview  with  M. 
Didron,  were  as  much  a  duty  (whenever  they 
found  themselves  in  Paris)  as  an  inspection  of 
the  last  treasures  added  to  the  Louvre  or  to 
the  Hotel  de  Cluny. 

The  following  particulars  have  been  sup- 
plied by  the  family,  and  appear  from  internal 
evidence  to  have  been  written  by  M.  Didron 
himself.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
I  give  as  literal  a  translation  as  possible  : — 

"  Notice  of  the  principal  facts  in  the  life  of 
M.  Didron — 

Didron  (Adolphe  Napoleon),  born  in  1806 
at  Hautvillers,  department  of  the  Marne.  ily 
father  was  "  precepteur  de  la  commune  ;"  my 
mother,  daughter  of  a  notary  of  the  same 
place.  I  studied  Latin  and  Greek  at  Rheims, 
and  finished  my  education  at  Paris. 

In  1S2S  taught  history  in  a  school,  also 
studied  law,  medicine,  and  natural  history. 

In  1830  I  competed  for  a  prize  offered  by  the 
"  Revue  de  Paris  "  upon  tliis  question — 
"  Influence  de  la  Charte  sur  les  mocurs 
et  des  mcEurs  sur  la  Charte."  I  obtained  the 
second  prize  ;  my  paper  had  for  its  epigraph, 
"  La  liberty  est  bonne  i  tout." 

From  1829  acquainted  with  Victor  Hugo, 
Charles  Nodier,  Sainte-Beuve,  Theophile 
Gautier,  Barye,  Auguste  Preault,  Paul  Huet, 
Eugene  Deveria,  and  all  the  "  romantiques." 

Since  1829  iminterrupted  studies  on  the 
national  archjeology.  These  studies  were  en- 
couraged by  Victor  Hugo,  and  were  due  to  the 
study  of  his  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris." 

At  the  end  of  1830  an  archa)ological  journey 
on  foot  through  the  whole  of  Normandy. 

In  lS31-1833articles  upon  the  "Archreology 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  written  for  "I'Euro- 
peen,"  founded  by  M.  Buchez. 

With   Jeanron,    Barye,    Barre   the    elder 
(medallist),    Paul    Huet,     Gigoux,  Wattier, 
Laviron,  &o.,  I  founded  "  La  Liberie,"  an  art 
journal,  of  which  I  wrote  the  prospectus,  and 
a  part  of  the  first  number.      I  wrote  succes- 
sively archaeological  articles  in  the  "  Revue  de 
Paris,"  the  "  Re\T.ie  du  Progres  Social,"  "  Revue 
Fran9aise,"  and  "  L'Artiste." 
In  1832  licencic-es-lettres. 
In  183-1  report  to  M.  Guizot,    Ministre  de 
rinstruction   Publique,   upon    the   study   of 
national      archaeology,       published    in    the 
"  Revue  Fran^aise." 

1835.  Appointed  secretary  to  the  "  Comite 
Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments  "  which  M. 
Guizot  had  just  established,  and  which  had 
for  members,  MM. Vitet,  Victor  Hugo,  Mouta- 
lembert,  Sainte-Beuve,  Ampere,  &c. 

1835.  Description  of  the  sculptures  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Paris,  in  the  "  Revue  de  Paris." 
In  1836  archaeological  journey  in  the  cen- 
tre and  south  of  France. 

1837.  Studies  on  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres, 
by  order  of  the  Ministre  de  ITnstruction  Pub- 
lique ;  report  pubUslied  in  the  "  Sloniteur." 
I  found  among  the  thirteenth  century  sculp- 
tures at  Chartres  the  statue  of  Liberty. 

1838.  A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  na- 
tional archeology  given  at  the  "Bibliotheque 
Royale."     The  course  was  free  and  public. 

1839.  Nominated  to  post  of  sub-librarian 
to  the  "  Bibliotheque  Royale."  The  Conser- 
vatoire refused  to  e.xecute  the  commands  of 
the  minister,  M.  Salvandy,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, never  installed. 

1839-1840.  Archaeological  journey  at  my 
own  expense  to  Greece,  to  Thessaly,  to  the 
Miitdores,*  to  Macedonia,  Mount  Athos,  and 
Constantinople.     An  account  of  this  journey 


*These  .ire  monaateriea  perched  oa  almost  inaoceeBible 
rocks. 


will  be  found  in  the  "Annales  Archaeolo- 
giiiues." 

1840-1847.  "Bulletin  Archaeologique  du 
t'omitc  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments." 
4  vols,  octavo,  entirely  edited  by  me. 

1841-1843.  Other  courses  of  lectures  on 
the  national  archaeology,  given  at  the  "Biblio- 
thi'que  Royale."  These,  like  the  former,  were 
tri'u  and  open  to  everybody. 

In  1843  publication  of  the  "  Histoire  de 
Dieu,"  one  vol.  quarto,  with  wood  engravings. 
This  was  the  tirst  work  published  upon 
Christian  iconography. 

1843.  Archaeological  journey  in  Germany — 
Munich,  Nuremburg,  Ratisbon,  and  the  liauks 
of  the  Rhine.  This  journey  was  published 
in  the  "  Univers." 

1844.  Commencement  of  the  "Annales 
Archaeologiques,"  which  I  wholly  edit.  I  have 
had  the  assistance  of  the  iirincipal  archaeolo- 
gists, both  French  and  foreign.  The  "  An- 
nales "  are  an  encyclopajdia  of  the  arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  viz.,  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  poetry,  drama,  ritual, 
metal  work,  &c. 

In  1845  establishment  of  the  Archseologi  cal 
Library,  at  first  conducted  by  my  brother 
Victor  IDidron,  and  now  by  me. 

1845.  Publication  of  the  "  Manual  d'lcono- 
graphie  Chretienne,"  1  vol.  octavo. — Nomi- 
nated Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  M. 
Salvandy,  Ministre  de  ITnstruction  Publique. 

1840.  Archaeological  journey  in  England, 
published  in  the  "  Annales." 

1848.  Ditto  in  Spain,  partly  published  in 
the  "Annales." 

1848-1858.  Ditto  in  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  all  more  or  less  published  in  the 
"  Annales." 

1849.  Establishment  of  a  manufactory  of 
stained  glass. 

1849-1859.  Sundry  windows  in  the  me- 
diaeval, renaissance,  and  modern  styles  for 
the  cathedrals  of  Langres,  Soissona,  Nantes, 
Aix-en-Provence,  Paris,  Aire  sur  I'Adour, 
Digne,  Lisieux,  St.  Omer,  and  for  churches  at 
Dunkerque,  Lille,  Abbeville,  Rheims,  St. 
Quintin,  Luneville,&c.  FortheDucde  Noailles 
at  Maintenon,  and  for  the  Comtes  de  Merode, 
Colbert,  Daru,  d'Harcourt  ;  commissions  were 
also  executed  for  AVestphalia,  Holland,  and 
England,  and  at  Rome  for  the  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli. 

In  1852  I  was  deprived  of  my  place  of 
secretary  to  the  "Comite  Historique.'  At 
the  same  time  Victor  Hugo,  Montalembert, 
and  the  Due  de  Luynes  were  also  turned  out. 

In  1854  I  was  named  member  of  the  jury  of 
the  competition  for  the  new  Cathedral  at  Lille. 
I  oletained  that  all  the  designs  should  be  made 
in  the  French  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  church  is  now  being  built  in  that  style. 

1854.  Named  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great. 

1855.  Exposition  Universelle ;  a  silver 
medal  of  the  second  class  for  stained  glass. 

1857.  Named  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

1S5G-1857.  Agent  for  the  Arundel  Society  ; 
addition  to  the  library  of  their  casts. 

1858.  Addition  to  the  library  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  pictures  of  the  old  masters  before 
Raphael. 

1 858.  Establishment  of  the  bronze  foundry. 

1859-1867.  Execution  of  sundry  objects 
in  bronze  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

1862.  Medal  for  stained  glass  at  the  London 
Exhibition. 

1807.  Silver  medal  at  the  ParisExhibition  ; 
this  was  the  highest  prize  that  was  given  for 
stained  glass." 

Here  ends  the  autobiography.  It  only  re- 
mains to  add  that  M.  Didron  died  of  consump- 
tion on  November  13. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  find  so  succinct  and  so  lucid 
an  autobiography  as  the  one  we  have  just  been 
reading.  What  an  example  does  it  alford  us 
of  untiring  industry  and  energy,  not  only  in 

I  obtaining  a  position  in  life  (for  many  of  us  do 
that),  but  also  in  acquiring  a  reputation  both 


scientific  and  literary.  It  woidd  be  well  for 
all  of  us  if,  at  the  end  of  our  career,  we  could 
point  to  a  life  as  well  and  as  usefully  spent  as 
that  of  M.  Didron. 

M.  Didron  was  never  married,  but  adopted 
his  nephew  and  niece.  The  former,  M. 
Edouard  Didron,  accompanied  him  in  several 
of  his  journeys,  and,  having  had  a  regular 
artistic  education,  the  cartoons  for  the  glass 
(and,  I  believe,  most  of  tliem  were  due  to  him) 
were  rather  better  than  what  we  obtain  in  a 
general  way  in  England.  He  began  a  history 
of  stained  glass  in  the  "  Annales,"  and  still 
carries  on  tlie  manufacture. 

The  aicliieological  worUl  will  he  glad  to  hear 
that  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  "Annales 
Arcluoologiijues,"  Jl.  Alfred  Darcel  and  M.  de 
Guilliermy,  both  frequent  contributors,  having 
offered  their  assistance. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  concerning  M. 
Didron's  three  works — "L'Histoirede  Dieu,"  the 
"  Manual  d'lconographie  Chretienne,"  and 
"  Les  Annales  Archaeologiques." 

"  L'Histoire  de  Dieu."  Paris,  Imprimerie 
Royale,  1843.  This  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  of  M.  Didron's  works,  having  been 
translated  .and  published  in  Bohn's  illustrated 
library.  The  introduction  contains  the  some- 
what contestable  assertion  that  the  Sliroir 
Universelle  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais  is  to  be 
found  sculptured,  with  more  or  less  omissions, 
in  the  statuary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres. 
The  author  then  defines  the  "  glory, "  the 
"  nimbus,"  and  the  "  aureole,"  and  gives  their 
history.  He  tells  us  that  the  nimbus  goes  round 
the  head,  the  aureole  round  tlio  body,  and  that 
when  both  nimbus  and  aureole  occur  to- 
gether, they  become  the  "  glory."  The  next 
divisions  treat  of  the  various  representa- 
tions of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  also,  lastly,  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity.  The  woodcuts,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  150,  are  drawn  by  M.  Paul  Durand. 
It  was  M.  Didron's  intention  to  have  com- 
pleted the  work  in  a  second  volume,  which 
would  have  contained  "  L'Histoire  de  I'Ange  " 
and  "  L'Histoire  du  Diable."  A  few  chapters  of 
"  L'Histoire  de  I'Ange  "  appeared  at  a  subse- 
quent period  in  the  "Annales,"  but  the 
scheme  was  never  completed. 

"Manual  d'lconographie  Chretienne,  avec 
rme  Introduction,  et  des  Notes."  Par  M. 
Didron.  Paris,  Imprimerie  Royale,  1845. 
The  origin  of  this  book  is  very  curious. 
When  M.  Didron  was  travelling  in  Greece, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  all  the  paint- 
ings and  figures  with  which  the  churches 
were  filled  exactly  resendiled  one  anotlier. 
At  last  he  got  hold  of  a  painter  at  work,  who 
showed  him  a  book  which  told  the  reader 
how  to  mix  his  colours  and  prepare  his 
grounds,  how  to  paint  certain  stories,  how  to 
arrange  these  stories  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  church,  and,  lastly,  how  Our  Lord  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin  were  to  be  represented.  It 
turned  out  that  the  work  itself  was  ancient, 
but  had  been  enlarged  and  corrected — the 
manuscript  that  M.  Didron  was  shown  was 
about  300  years  old.  The  painter  very  natu- 
rally refused  to  cede  liis  book,  and,  after 
many  delays,  a  copy  was  taken  from  another 
^IS.,  from  which  a  translation  was  made  by 
M.  Durand,  the  companion  of  JI.  Diilron. 
It  is  this  translation,  with  very  copious  notes 
by  M.  Didron,  wliich  forms  the  "  ]\IanuaI 
d'lconographie."  The  text  of  the  Greek  MS. 
is  exceedingly  curious,  especially  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ]mintings  representing  the  parables 
of  Our  Lord  ;  but  the  chief  value  consists  in 
the  notes,  to  which,  unfortunately,  there  is  no 
index.  No  architect  who  goes  in  for  the  art 
portion  of  his  profession  should  neglect  to 
study  this  book  most  attentively,  for  it  will 
give"  him  the  key  to  the  whole  science  of 
Christian  Iconography.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished so  long  ago  that  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
but  little  known  to  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession. 

The  "Annales  Archaeologiques,"  commenced 
in  1844,  have  now  reached  their  twenty-fifth 
volume.     As  M.  Didron  says  in  his  memoir, 
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they  form  an  encyclopxJia  of  the  arts  of  the 
Mitlille  Ages.  It  woxild  be  perfectly  impossible 
to  give  in  this  notice  names  of  the  contiibu- 
tors,  comprising,  as  they  ilo,  all  the  most  ilis- 
tingiiished  archa;ologists  of  Europe.  M.  Ditlron 
was  a  frequent  contributor  of  original  articles, 
and  every  number  contains  sundry  small 
notices  from  his  pen.  On  one  point  it  cer- 
tainly puts  toshame  all  our  Engli.-harcha;ologi- 
cal  and  archite(  tural  jiublicatioiis,  and  that 
is  in  the  beautv  -of  the  engravings  with 
whicli  the  "  Annales"  are  illustrated.  There 
is  scarcely  one  bad  plate  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  series.  M.  Didron  indeed  judged  truly 
of  the  "  Annak-s  "  when  he  said  to  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  "  I  have  done  something  in  this 
life  ;  when  I  die,  the  five-and-twenty  volumes 
of  the  '  Annales '  will  be  my  monument." 

AV.    BURGES. 


KOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BEITISH 
AKCHITECTS. 

THE  ordinary  meeting  of  the  membors  of  this 
Institute  was  held  on  Monday  evening  U  at, 
Mr.  Daniel  Brandun,  vicc-presidtnt,  in  the  chair. 
M.  Weale,  of  Belgium,  author  of  various  works  on 
architecture,  was  unanimously  elected  as  honorary 
and  corresponding  member.  Jlr.  Charles  Innes, 
of  Whitehall,  was  elected  a  fellow  ;  and  Mr.  John 
Hebb,  of  Tollington  Park,  and  E.  H.  Bowr,  of 
1  larrogate,  were  elected  as  associates. 

Priifessor  Donaldson  announced  a  donation  of 
£50U  from  Jlr.  Tite,  JI.P.,  president,  to  the 
Library  Fimd,  for  the  purchase  of  eelect^ed  works 
on  architecture  by  English  and  foreign  authors,  of 
which  the  library  is  at  present  delicient.  A  special 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Tite  for  his 
muniiicent  gilt,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  council 
to  consider  an  appropriate  form  of  recognition 
of  the  president's  liberality  and  warm  interest  to- 
wards the  institute. 

Sin.  W.  B.  Scott  read  a  paper  "  On  Mural  Paint- 
ings for  Vevkill  Castle,  Ayrshire."     The  subject  of 
the  pictures,  of  which  the  cartoons  or  preliminary 
dranings  necessarily  made,  when  the  artist  has  to 
paint  on  the  wall  itself,  were  exhibited,  is  taken 
from   "  The   King's  Quair,"  or  King's   Book,   by 
the  first  King  James  of  Scotland,  being  already 
partly  executed  as  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  a 
circidar  staircase,  leading  to  the  present  drawing 
room  of  Pevkill  Castle,  and  the  method  employed 
is  a  kind  of  tempera.     The  author  could  not  call 
it  encaustic,  since  beat  is  not  applied  to  fuse  the 
colours  into  the  plaster.     The  medium   used  is 
a  solution  of  wax  in  turpentine,  and  the  use   of 
this  medium  has  been  an  experiment,  the  results 
of  which  Mr.  Scott  thought  might  be  worth  a  few 
minutes'   attention.     Having  given  a  general  de- 
scription of  this  old  peel-house  or  castle,   as  it 
existed  up  to  the   beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Mr.  Scott  went  on  to  st.ate,  that  this  in- 
teresting old  place  waa  left  to  go  to  ruin  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,   and  when   the  late   Mr. 
Spencer  Boyd  repaired  and  inhabited  it  a  few  years 
ago,  he  had  to  build  an  entirely  new  staircase  more 
commodious  than  the  old,  although  retaining  the 
novel  form  proper  to  the  date  of  the  house.     It 
was   for  the  decoration  of  thLi  circul.ar  staircase 
these  cartoons  were  drawn,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
commission,  the  artist  I  eing  allowed  to  choose  his 
own  subject,   selected   an    early  Scottish  poem, 
written  by  the  first  James  of  Scotland  when  a 
prisoner  at  Windsor  in  1  JiO,  on  his  love  for  Jane, 
granddaughter  of  John  ol  Gaunt — a  poem  in  six 
cantos  in  imitation   of  Chaucer,  and  one  of   the 
most  perfect  and   beautifid   productions  of  that 
epoch,  although  very  little  known.     The  pictures, 
BIX  in  num-  cr,  illustrated  the  .several  cantos,  which 
Mr.   Scott  described.      The    first   and  second  of 
these  pictures  were  painted  in  tbe  summer  of  1.S65, 
the  medium  used  being,  as  already  stated,  wax  di.s- 
Bolved  in   lurpentine,  a  medium  frequently  \iijed 
in  Italy  for  the  common  decoration  of  which  one 
•ecs  so  much  there,  and  adapted  by  Mr.  Parris  in 
going  over  the  pictures  in  the  oipola  of  St.  Paul's. 
This  medium  Mr.  Scott  tried  on  one  of  the  figures 
of  artists  for  the  museum  at  South  Kensington, 
and,    as     ho     waa    expressly    required   at     Pev- 
kill  to  paint    on  the  wall  itself,  he  determined 
to  try  it  on    a   larger   scale.      The    effect    was 
all   that   co\dd   I  e  wished.      ITo  exflaiiied   that 
when    employed    on    a   surface    not    previously 
touched  the  turpentine  is  absorbed  with  a  ]ior- 
tion  of  the  colour  and  the  oil  in  which  the  colours 
were  originally  ground,  while  the   wax  retains  a 
great  amount  of  luminosity  in  the  tints  with  the 


uniformlyduUsurface  absolutely  necessary  in  wall 
painting.  The  unity  of  surface  is  attained,  a  cha-, 
racteristic  of  fresco  and  tbe  simplest  tempera 
painting,  with  greater  brightness  iu  the  colours. 
The  pigments  used  were  not  restricted  to  earths, 
as  iu  fresco,  but  embrace  nearly  all  the  wide 
range  now  furnished  by  the  colourmen,  without 
auy  perceptible  chemical  change  resulting,  the 
medium  employed  penetrating  the  plaster  suffi- 
ciently to  jirotect  the  colouring  mitterou  the 
surface  from  contact  with  the  lime.  Kotwith- 
standiuK  this,  it  was  added  that  the  part  of  tbe 
wall  which  is  exposed  to  the  south  wind,  the  wet 
wind  iu  that  locality,  has,  in  the  course  of  the  two 
last  severe  winters  and  wet  springs,  shown  symp- 
toms of  decay.  The  great  enemy  of  painting  iu 
this  countrj-  is  damp,  aud  it  appears  that  no  ex- 
ternal wall,  without  stoothing  or  other  ventilation, 
is  a  safe  surface  for  the  artist.  Whether  the  wall 
in  question  had  never  been  allowed  to  become  dry 
during  the  four  years  from  its  construction  to 
tbe  time  of  the  artist  commencing  his  operations, 
or  whether  the  wet  soaked  through  from  without 
in  spite  of  the  Portland  cement  with  which  it  was 
painted,  from  the  first  was  a  question  no  one 
seemed  able  to  solve.  The  remaining  portion  of 
this  exposed  south  side  has  been  lined  with  sheets 
of  zinc,  on  which  the  future  pictures  will  be 
painted,  with  what  result  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  on  a  former  occasion, 
relating  to  fresco,  by  a  gentleman  who  urged  the 
superiority  and  desirability  of  that  method,  he 
wxs  afraid"  that  his  assertion  that  it  would  never 
be  practised  ag.ain  in  this  country,  or  perhaps  any- 
where else,  might  be  construed  as  an  effort  at  self- 
defence,  the  work  he  then  submitted  to  the  mem- 
bers being  rather  easel  pictures  than  wall  deco- 
rations, having  comparatively  little  of  the  sim- 
]ilicity  induced  by  tempera  painting  and  necessi- 
tated by  fresco.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
but  a  deliberate  opinion,  the  result  of  many  years' 
consideration.  He  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
never  see  little  pieces  of  fresco  on  lath  and  plaster 
frames,  as  we  may  see  books  illuminated  by 
hand,  or  imitations  of  ancient  enamels;  per- 
hajis  we  might  even  see  fresco  on  a  small 
scale  applied  to  some  purpose  by  some  oue 
who  persists  in  conjuring  by  an  old  form  of  in- 
cantation, and  if  the  artist  abstains  from  all 
colours  but  those  composed  of  earihs — if  he  has 
ten  years  to  prepare  his  lime,  if  his  wall  is  tho- 
roughly protected  and  ventilated,  if  the  weather 
is  every  day  favourable,  and  if  the  artist  has  had 
a  lifetime  of  practice — perhaps  once  more  we 
might  h.ave  a  good  result.  But  this  is  certain, 
fresco  has  had  a  revivaloftwentyyears in  England 
and  forty  in  Germany,  and  all  the  best  artists  in 
both  countries  who  have  practised  it — Kaulbach 
in  Germany  and  Maclise  in  England — have  gladly 
resigned  it  for  the  newly  invented  silica  medium. 
In  Italy  itself,  continued  Mr.  Scott,  the  reign  of 
fresco  was  little  more  than  a  century.  All  the 
earlier  works  remaining  are  tempera.  Not  many 
years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  people  talk 
of  all  Italian  wall-paintings  as  fresco,  but  it  is 
quite  cert;iin  no  such  thing  exists.  When  the 
commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  painting  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  1S41,  Cornelius,  a  German  artist  residing 
in  Rome,  was  called  over  in  November  of  that 
year,  and  Prince  Albert,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
that  commission,  seconded  the  views  of  his  com- 
patriot, and  fresco  was  determined  upon.  Tempera 
and  the  early  works  were  scarcely  ever  alluded 
to,  and,  while  the  Munich  frescoes,  all  the  open- 
air  ones  at  all  events,  were  bcgining  to  peel  off, 
English  artists,  who  had  never  painted  anything 
but  genre  pictures  in  oil,  produced  those  examples 
now  going  to  pieces  in  the  so-called  Poets'  Hall. 
Fortunately,  the  silica  process  was  shortly  after 
discovered,  so  that  Maclise,  the  greatest  of  Eng- 
lish historical  painters,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
European  artists,  has  been  freed  from  the  waste 
of  energy  and  danger  of  premature  decay  in 
painting  his  two  great  works,  "The  Held  of 
Waterloo  "  and  "  Tbe  Death  of  Nelson  ";  but  the 
last  years  of  Mr.  Dyce  were  embittered  by  the 
clifEculties,  delays,  and  repaiutings  involved  in 
this  primitive  process,  fitted  only  for  a  dry  cli- 
mate and  a  summer  of  continuous  equable  tem 
perature. 

PuoFEssou  DoNALDSOK,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  for  his  communication,  re- 
ferred to  the  unsatisfactory  results  which  had 
attended  fresco  painting  in  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  most  elegant  researches  on  the  part 
of  the  late  president  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  as  to 
the  processes  of  preparation,  both  of  the  surface 
of  the  walls  and  of  the  colours  to  be  used,  in  the 


case  of  the  decoration  of  the  corridors,  &c.,  of  the 
uew  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  seemed  that  all 
the  endeavours  of  artists  to  conjure  the  difficulties 
of  fresco  painting,  so  as  to  render  it  imperishable, 
were  always  frustrated.  He  thought  we  might 
louk  with  greater  hopes  to  the  new  process  of 
water-glass  painting  ;  but  even  when  that  process 
was  adopted  there  was  a  damp  which  covered  the 
surface,  which,  though  not  chemically  affect- 
ing the  picture  itself,  was  prejudicial  to  the  just 
appreciation  of  it  as  a  work  of  art.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Scott,  with  his 
large  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  his 
art,  had  adopted  a  process  which  he  thought  was 
calculated  to  be  successful  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Scott  remarked  that  the  effect  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pictures  in  water-glass,  mentioned  by 
Professor  Donaldson,  arose  from  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  too  great  a  quantity  of  silica  having 
been  dashed  upon  the  surface  with  a  large  brush, 
instead  of  by  the  more  careful  method  of  using  a 
syringe  for  the  purpose,  and  that  tended  to  give  a 
whitish  bloom  to  the  surface  of  the  picture.  He 
believed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maclise  was,  that  that 
effect  could  be  removed  withoiit  injury  to  the 
painting. 

Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  the  practical 
question  of  damp  in  walls  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  by  a  body  like  this  without 
some  consideration.  They  all  knew  very  well 
that  a  stone  wall,  even  when  built  of  granite, 
will  draw  the  wet  through  several  feet  thickness. 
It  seemed  to  him  the  best  advice,  with  regard  to 
walls  on  which  these  kind  of  paintings  were  to  be 
placed,  was,  in  his  opinion,  so  far  as  he  had  paid 
auy  attention  to  the  subject,  to  treat  them  with 
one  or  other  of  the  recognized  stone  preservative 
processes — probably  that  of  Ransome's  was  the 
best  for  the  purpose.  If  that  were  not  successful, 
it  would  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  paintings, 
to  coat  the  outside  walls  with  some  material 
which  was  impervious  to  wet,  as  paintings  of  this 
description  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin 
from  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  stone  wall  on 
the  outside.  With  regard  to  the  water-glass 
pictures  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  thought 
it  would  turn  out  eventually  a  mistake  to  have 
used  that  material  at  all,  because  silicate  of  potash 
has  a  very  strong  attraction  for  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  might  produce  a  damagioig 
effect  upon  the  pictures,  because  when  the  water- 
glass  was  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  salt  thrown  off,  and  until 
that  was  got  rid  of  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
to  absorb  water.  With  regard  to  the  material 
Mr.  Scott  was  employing  in  the  execution  of  these 
pictures  he  had  no  opinion  to  offer,  but  he  strongly 
advised  him  to  reconsider  the  idea  he  had  formed 
of  painting  any  portion  of  them  upon  plates  of 
zinc.  It  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  preferable  to 
remove  the  portion  of  wall  which  showed  appear- 
ances of  dampness  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  re- 
place it  with  a  composition  of  a  more  satisfactory 
kind. 

Mk.  Charles  Bakrt  complimented  Mr.  Scott 
upon  the  successful  treatment  of  his  subject  in  the 
disposition  of  his  pictures,  in  this,  as  in  the  former 
case,  which  he  brought  before  the  Institute. 
Looking  at  the  instance  now  before  them,  ho 
hoped  Mr.  Scott  would  be  able  to  find  some  means 
of  protecting  the  inside  surface  of  the  walls  from 
damp,  without  depriving  the  external  wall  of  its 
original  stout  character,  and  not  sacrilice  the 
glory  of  the  exterior  by  coating  it  over  with  a 
foreign  material.  There  were  two  w.ays  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty  ;  the  most  obvious  was,  if  they 
had  any  apprehension  from  the  porosity  of  the 
material  that  moisture  would  get  through,  it  waa 
not  a  difficult  thing  when  the  walls  were  to  be 
covered  with  works  of  art,  to  make  an  inner  wall 
with  interstices  of  space  between  it  and  the  outer 
wall.  He  agreed  with  Professor  Kerr  in  the  cau- 
tion he  had  given  as  to  the  contemplated  use  of 
zinc  plates. 

Mr.  W.  White,  after  some  general  remarks  on 
the  treatment  of  mural  paintings,  observed  that 
ho  had  seen  several  of  the  |)icture3  of  Mr.  Gam- 
bier  Parry,  which  he  understood  to  be  a  sort  of 
tempera,  and  he  did  not  know  of  an  instance  iu 
which  tliey  had  failed.  Iu  reference  to  the  use 
of  zinc  plates,  he  had  been  informed  by  decorators 
iniiaintingthat,  by  thoroughly  scrublingthr  surface 
of  the  metal,  and  either  gilding  or  silvering  it  over 
before  the  paint  was  applied,  a  very  excellent  and 
durable  surface  for  painting  was  obtained.  A 
I  further  suggestion  was  that  zinc  paint  should  be 
used  instead  of  lead  paint,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
would  set  up  a  galvanic  action  which  deteriorated 
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the  surface.  He  agreed  that  the  most  etficacions 
■way  o£  keeping  damp  from  mural  pictures  of  this 
kind  was  the  plan  of  double  walls,  in  which  case 
any  dampness  that  penetrated  the  outer  wall 
dropped  down  and  left  the  interior  wall,  veutila 
tion  being  duly  attended  to,  perfectly  dry. 

Mr.  Babrt  hoped  the  notion  would  not  be  en 
dorsed  by  the  meeting  that  gilding  or  silvering 
the  zinc  plate  would  prevent  destruction  of  the 
surface  by  galvanic  action,  as  a  greater  amount  of 
galvanic  action  was  set  up  between  metals  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  oxydation. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the   vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Scott  was  unanimously  passed. 

A  communication  from  Mr.  J.  McLean,  de 
scriptive  of  the  old  roof  recently  discovered  over 
the  nave  at  West  Church,  Stirling,  N.B.,  which 
had  been  obtained  upon  the  application  of  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson  to  that  gentleman  for  any  iu- 
formation  he  possessed  on  the  subject,  was  then 
read  and  thanks  voted  to  the  author,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


DEVOLVING  GAS  AND  AIR  WASHER. 

WE  very  recently  [Building  News,  No.  674] 
gave  a  general  description  of  a  new  re- 
volving washer  for  removing  impurities  from  gas 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  also  applicable 
to  the  purification  of  air,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
John  Reid,  Engineer,  and  Manager  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  Gas  Company.  AVe  now  give  two 
illustrations  cf  this  highly  valuable  contrivance, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtsey  of  the 
inventor.  "  The  leading  idea  of  my  ipiproved 
washer,"  says  Mr.  Reid  in  his  pamphlet,  "is  to  sub- 
stitute a  horizontal,  instead  of  a  vertical  passage 
for  the  gas  while  being  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  shower  of  water,  whereby  it  should  undergo  a 
thorough  shower-bath  from  a  copious  stream  of 
water  jets,  falling  some  20in.  in  an  elongated  hori- 
zontal chamber,  instead  of  30ft.  in  height ;  and 


that  this   should  be  effected  without  in  any  way 
presenting    obstruction    to    its    free  passage,    or 
throwing  any  back   pressure  on  the  retorts.     The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  cast-iron  close  cistern,  with 
some    external  panelling  and  architectural  orna- 
ment, measuring  about  1-lft.  long,  12ft.  wide,  and 
6ft.  in  depth,  having  a  longitudinal  vertical  parti- 
tion dividing    its   interior   into   two  equal   sized 
chambers,  14ft.  long,  6ft.  wide,  and  6ft.  deep.     In 
each  chamber  is  fitted  a  revolving  hollow  cylinder, 
some  10ft.  long,  and  5ft.  external  diameter,  with 
strong   wrought-iron   axles,  and  lignumvitse  bear- 
ings    fitted     inside    the    principal    chest.      The 
periphery  of  each  cylinder  is  built  all  round  with 
cast-iron   buckets,  twelve  in  number,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  water-wheel,   with   this  difference,  that, 
with   the   exception  of  air-slits  in  the   outside  of 
each   bucket,   they  are  close  all  round  the  outside 
circumference.  The  interior  surface  of  the  buckets, 
about  lOin.  less  in  diameter,  is  closed  in  with  thin 
cast-iron   plates,    perforated   with    holes   an  inch 
apart,   and  one    quarter    inch    diameter.      Each 
cylinder  is  mounted  at  the  front  end  with  a  spur 
wheel,   actuated  by  pinions   within  the  chest,  for 
giving  to  each  a  slow  rotary   motion,  at  about  one 
and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute.     The  pinion 
shafts  pass  by  a  stuffing-box  to  the  outside,  and 
are  mounted  with  wheel  gearing  and  driving  pul- 
leys,  which   are   driven   by   engine  power.     The 
chests  being  charged  with  water  to  the  height  of  a 
few  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  axles,   and  the 
cylinders  being  set  in  motion,  in  the   direction  of 
the  arrow,  fig.  1,  which  represents  an  end  section 
of  the  cylinders,  each   bucket  emerging  from  the 
water    line    CD    discharges  a  copious    shower  of 
water  through  the  internal   perforated  plates  into 
the  interior  vacant  space  of  each  cylinder,  and  each 
bucket   thus   discharging  its   contents  is   nearly 
emptied  by  the  time  it  reaches   the  surface  of  the 
water  on  the   opposite  side,  as   shown   on    fig.  1. 
Fig.  2  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  machine,  showing 
the  outer  driving  gearing,  and  the  inlet  and  out- 
let passages  for  the  gas,  AB.     Fig.  4  ia  a  cast-iron 


plate  or  screen,  closely  fitting  the  sides  and  top  of 
the  chest,  and  withasemicircular  cavity  accurately 
fitting  the  periphery  of  the  front  end  of  each 
cylinder,  which  is  turned  truly  for  this  purpose. 
The  two  lower  points  of  this  plate  dipping  a  few 
inches  into  the  water  compels  the  stream  of  gsa 
entering  at  A  to  pass  only  through  the  interior  c  £ 
each  revolving  cylinder.  On  discharging  at  lie 
back  end  of  the  hrst  cylinder,  a  suitable  apertuie 
allows  the  gas  to  cross  the  middle  partition  of  the 
chest,  and  enter  the  interior  of  the  second  cylindf  r, 
and  after  passing  forward  through  its  interior  it 
escapes  by  the  outlet  at  B.  The  volume  of  water 
thus  brought  up  from  the  lower  depths  of  the 
vessel  auiounts  to  225  gallons  per  revolution  for 
each  cylinder,  being  450  gallons  for  the  two,  and 
the  speed  makins;  li  revolutions  per  miuute. 
There  are  6"5  gallons,  or  three  tuns,  of  water  per 
minute  showered  by  this  apparatus  upon  the  gas 
passing  through  it  in  that  period  of  time.  To 
provide  this  copious  shower  in  the  ordinary  w:isher 
would  require  appliances  of  a  formidable  character, 
in  the  way  of  pumps  and  other  tackle.  Here  no- 
thing of  this  kind  is  required ;  while  the  motive 
power  requisite  to  lift  the  water  about  IS  or  20in. 
in  this  machine  is  less  thon  one-twelfth  of  that 
required  to  lift  the  water  30ft.  in  the  old  form  of 
washer.  When  the  water  is  changed,  it  is  only 
done  partially,  and  the  ammoniacal  saturation  is 
never  allowed  to  fall  lower  than  4  deg.  to  5  deg.  in 
strength,  and  it  is  usually  worked  up  to  10  deg. 
or  12  deg.  before  it  is  run  off;  and  in  this  condition 
it  is  sent  to  the  chemical  manufacturer  for  the 
production  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  its  relative 
value  being  measured  by  its  strength.  The  highest 
strength  of  this  liquor  attainable  with  advantage 
by  the  old  washing  apparatus  rarely  exceeds  5  deg. 
or  C  deg." 

SCARBRO'   CLIFF. 

THE  shareholders  of  the  Scarbro'  CliS'  Bridge 
Company  held  a  meeting  the  other  day,  the 
mayor  presiding,  to  discuss  a  project  for  forming 
a  subway  under  the  face  of  the  clifi',  which  is  the 
property  of  the  company,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Spa,  to  connect  the  Spa  and  the  Esplanade.  The 
proposition  was  made  by  Messrs.  Shelford  and 
Robinson,  engineers,  Westminster,  who  submitted 
plans  to  the  meeting.  The  proposed  subway 
would  consist  of  a  tunnel,  up  and  down  which  a 
train  of  carriages  would  pass,  propelled  by  hydrau- 
lic power.  The  train  would  be  capable  of  convey- 
ing forty  persons  at  ones,  and  could  be  worked  so 
as  to  take  600  passengers  per  hour.  The  cost  was 
not  stated.  However,  the  proposition,  after  a  long 
discussion,  was  rejected  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Evans.  One  or  two  of  the  shareholders  warmly 
advocated  the  scheme,  while  Mr.  Hunt  (of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Hotel)  spoke  to  the  desirableness 
of  some  means  of  easy  communication  between 
the  Spa  and  South  Cliff,  and  contended  for  the 
sviperiority  of  certain  plans  of  his  own,  viz  ,  a  sur- 
face road,  which  he  was  prepared  to  guarantee 
could  be  formed  in  three  months,  and  the  cost 
of  which  he  was  also  prepared  to  raise.  It  seems 
to  be  generally  felt  that  some  such  undertaking  is 
desirable,  and  would  be  highly  advantageous  in  a 
public  point  of  view.  Both  proposals,  however, 
have  been  abandoned  for  the  present. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

ON  Tuesday  evening  a  general  meeting  of  ope- 
native  house  painters  was  held  at  the 
Grafton  Hall,  Grafton-street,  Fitzroy-square,  fur 
the  purpose  of  hearing  from  Mr.  A.  Walton  his 
plan  for  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  building 
society  amongst  the  different  branches  of  the 
building  trades.  There  was  a  numerous  attend- 
ance. Mr.  J.  W.  Carter,  of  the  Painters'  Central 
Society,  occupied  the  chair,  and  briefly  introj 
duced  Mr.  Walton  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Walton 
then  proceeded  to  detail  his  plan  at  some  length, 
dwelling  upon  the  superior  advantages  to  the 
trades  of  the  co-operative  system  over  the  simple 
trades'  unions,  however  necessary  those  unions 
were  under  the  present  competitive  system.  He 
pointed  out  how  easy  it  was  for  operatives  in  the 
building  trades,  by  uniting  together,  to  establish 
a  building  company  on  a  scale  that  would  enable 
them  to  undertake  on  their  own  account  any 
contracts,  however  large.  He  thought  thepresent 
time  especially  suitable  for  making  the  attempt, 
when  the  principles  of  co-operation  were  taking 
root  in  the  jiubhc  mind.  He  contended  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  trades'  unions  could  not 
exist  against  cooperation,  which  would  find  many 
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supporters  amougst  the  mi'ldle  and  higher  chisses 
of  society.  He  proposed  that  the  shares  should 
he  £l  each,  .ind  when  500  men  had  taken  up 
shares,  business  could  be  ."it  once  commenced. 
After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Walton's  plan  was  en 
dorsed  by  the  meeting,  upwards  of  50  members 
subscribing  for  share.",  aud  a  committee  of  live 
was  apiwinted  to  act  with  .- imilar  committees  to 
be  appointed  by  the  other  branches  of  the  build- 
ing trades.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
and  Mr.  Walton  oncluded  the  proceedings. 


AECniTECIURAL  ASSOCIATIO>\ 

COSCBETE  CONSTRrCTIOK. 

THE  discussion  on  Mr.  J.  Tail's  paper  on  Con- 
crete Construction  delivered  before  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  6th  inst.,  took  place  at  a  meeting  of 
the  A.ssociation  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  R. 
Phen6  Spiers,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Cu.viBM.vx  remarked  that,  since  the  delivery 
of  Mr.  Tail's  paper,  a  number  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  tbe  Association  had,  at  the  invitatic  n  of 
Mr.  Tall,  paid  a  \  isit  to  one  of  the  concrete  build- 
ings now  in  course  of  coustruction  at  East  Sheen, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Bloomlield.  He  regretted 
that  the  day  was  not  so  favourable  as  they  could 
have  wished.  However,  the  party  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  carefully  over  the  building,  and  he 
might  say  that,  on  the  whole,  tliey  wei  e  well  pleased 
with  the  result.  He  called  upon  Mr.  J.  U. 
Mathews  to  open  the  discussion. 

Ml!.  JLvTHEWs  said  that  he  did  not  think  they 
were  called  upon  to  discuss  the  merits  of  concrete 
as  a  material,  about  which  everybody  was  agreed, 
but  rather  the  adaptability  of  the  material  for  the 
purposes  of  house  construction.  There  were  various 
methods   of  constructing  with    concrete.    Some 
were  good  but  expensive,  and  others  were  good 
but  intricate.     The  great  point,  he  conceived,  was 
with  regard  to  the  cost.     If  Mr.   Tall  can  prove 
that  his  mode  of  construction  was  cheaper  th.in 
brick,  then  there  was  a  likelihood  of  its  supei  aeding 
brickwork.      Another  great  point  w.is  getting  the 
f  jundation  fixed,  aud  he  would  like  to  ask   Mr. 
Tall,  suppose   a    sinking  was  to  take  place  in  one 
part  of  the  trench,  what  would   be  the    result  ? 
Agaiu,  there  was  the  mixing  of  the  concrete,  which 
was  a  very  important  matter.     What  guarantee 
had   ihe  architect  that   the    material  would   be 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  If  itwerenot  properly 
mixed,  the  responsibility  would  be  thrown  upon 
the  architect,  and  any  defecta  laid  to  him.     The 
cost  of  the  apparatus  was  very  considerable,    and, 
if  it  bad  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the    building, 
would  give  us  a  very  expensive  house.     How  was 
this  to  be  got  over ;    Mr.  Mathews  admitted  that 
the  method  had  many  advantages :   there  was,  for 
instance,  greater  warmth  iu  concrete  than  in  brick, 
and  the  walls  are  both  damp  and  fireproof.     He 
thought  we  were  coming  to  solid  floors — they  wei  e 
very    desirable.       He  therefore  approved  of  con- 
crete floors.       In   France  even  bed-room  floors 
were  solid,  aud  it  was  found  that  they  were  quite 
as  warm  ai  tliose  here.     Then  came  the  question 
of  the  artiitic  treatment  of  concrete.     This  was  a 
very  difficult  point ;  but   he  had  no    doubt   that 
■architects  would  iu  time  liud  their  \v.\y  to  adapt- 
ing concrete  to  ornamentation.      With   concrete 
we  lose  the  colour  which  we  obtain   with   stone 
and  brick.     This  would  have   to  be  supplied  in 
some  way.     The   material,  if  left  rough,   would 
present    a,    very    uncoralortable    and     cheerless 
ainwarancc.     The  walls,  however,  might  be  made 
in  geometrical  forms,  or  in  various  devices.    Terra- 
cotta  might  also  be   used   for  oruament.      He 
strongly  objected  to  facing  with  brick,  and  would 
rather  cement  the  front.      In   conclusion,  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  Mr.  Tail's  apparatus,  he  had 
very    little  fear  of  using   it  when    opportunity 
offered. 

Mu.  Blashill  said  that  ho  had  taken  c  onsider- 
able  interest  in  this  subject,  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  go  down  to  East  Sheen.  We  had 
Btonc  and  timber  and  iron  as  building  materials, 
and  concrete  might  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  ma- 
terial. He  could  not,  however,  accept  Mr.  Tail's 
statement  that  the  cost  of  concrete  was  one  half 
the  cost  of  brick.  In  some  places  stone  was  the 
cheapest  material  that  could  be  used,  in  others 
timber,  and  in  others,  where  clay  was  abundant, 
brick  was  the  cheapest.  Uf  course  where  there 
was  plenty  of  gravel  and  nothing  else,  there  con- 
crete would  be  the  cheapest.  Still  he  thought 
that  Concrete  work  might  I  e  done  at  considerably 
less  cost  than  other  materials.  But  Mr.  Tail  had 
given  no  ^gurea  on   this  point      Kor  could  he 


agree  with  Mr.  T.all  that  concrete  was 
ten  times  the  strength  of  brick.  In  no 
sense  that  would  be  valuable  to  the  archi- 
tect. Was  this  so  ?  The  apparatus  was  very 
ingenious,  but  we  could  not  make  the  rooms 
of  our  houses  all  one  size,  aud  what  was  to  be 
done  in  this  case  ?  He  also  felt  the  difficulty  of 
getting  workmen  to  exactly  follow  out  the  in 
structions  as  to  mixing  the  material.  He  would 
uot  trust  to  a  contractor  to  do  this.  The 
mutter  of  keeping  out  damp,  the  getting  rid  of 
woodwork,  the  power  of  increasing  the  walls  to 
any  thickness,  instead  of  ha\-iug  to  jump  down 
from  9in.  to  14in.,  and  the  greater  cheapness  of  the 
labour,  were  all  very  great  advantages. 

Jilt.  W.  F.  Potter  said  he  was  an  advocate  of 
concrete,  and  denied  that  it  was  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  sham  buildin;.'.  He  would  like, 
however,  to  know  what  was  the  cost  of  the  appara 
tus.  He  had  recently  received  two  estimates  for 
the  construction  of  some  houses — one  estimate 
w,as  for  concrete,  the  other  for  brick,  and  he 
w.a3  surprised  to  bnd  that  the  concrete  was  much 
dearer  th.an  the  other.  He  believed  the  estimate 
emanated  from  Mr.  Tall,  and  he  was  told  that 
the  reason  of  the  greater  cost  was  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Tail's  apparatus,  which  was  about  £U'0. 

A  number  of  other  questions  were  put  to  Mr. 
Tall  by  various  gentlemen  present.  Several  of  the 
speakers  reiterated  that  the  scafi'olding  machine 
was  only  servicable  when  20,  30,  or  -10  cottages 
had  to  be  constructed,  butcottages generally  went 
in  pairs  or  so,  especially  iu  the  country,  and  in 
these  cases  the  apparatus  would  be  no  advantage, 
owing  to  its  cost.  Another  point  repeatedly 
mooted  was  the  difficulty  of  knowing  when  the 
material  had  been  properly  mixed.  There  w;is 
nothing  better  than  good  concrete,  remarked  one 
speaker,  but  bad  concrete  was  worse  than 
rubbish. 

Mb.  Tall,  in  answer  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions, remarked  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  objec- 
tions mooted  had,  he  thought,  been  completely 
answered  in  the  paper  whiuh  he  read  before  the 
Association.  He  observed  that  his  apparatus  was 
not  made  to  build  one,  or  two,  or  three  houses 
merely,  but  20,  or  'M,  or  more.  Like  all  models, 
the  expense  was  in  the  first  instance.  But  he 
would  guarantee,  that,  with  20  or  30  houses  to 
construct,  his  apparatus  would  save  its  cost  in  the 
first  two  houses  built.  As  to  the  relative  cost  of 
brick  and  concrete,  there  was  no  part  of  England 
where  he  would  not  find  the  material  forcimcrete 
construction  ;  where  he  coidd  not  get  gravtl  he 
would  find  stone,  which  he  would  crush  with 
proper  machinery,  at  one  half  the  cost  of  brick. 
He  repeated  that  those  who  had  only  a  couple 
of  houses  to  erect  would  derive  no  advantage 
from  his  apparatus  in  the  matter  of  cost.  The 
walls  could  be  extended  to  any  length  that 
might  be  required  by  adapting  the  panels  of  the 
apparatus.  He  was  ready  to  prove  that  concrete 
w.a3  not  only  ten  times,  but  fifty  times,  the 
strength  of  brickwoik.  He  did  not  recommend 
concrete  roofs,  nor  would  he  make  concrete 
tioors  for  sm.all  cottages,  because  it  could  not  be 
done  so  cheaply,  unless  the  material  was  close  at 
hand.  He  thought  there  was  no  difficulty  about 
ihe  mixing.  The  walls  could  not  be  carried  up 
unless  the  cement  %vas  good,  and  of  the  proper 
mixture,  and  then  a  common  labourer  could  do 
the  work  perfectly.  It  had  been  remarked  that 
tbe  houses  at  East  Sheen  presented  a  very  rough 
.and  honeycombed  appearance.  The  reason  was 
that  the  material  shoidd  have  been  passed  through 
a  finer  screen ;  concrete  may  be  made  rough  or 
fine  just  as  it  is  passed  through  a  rough  or  a  fine 
screen.  For  tbe  rest,  he  referred  to  his  recent 
paper,  and  also  to  the  pamphlet  which  he  had 
published  on  the  subject. 

The  CUAIBJIAN  said  that,  as  to  the  durability  of 
the  concrete,  the  proper  proportions  in  mixing, 
and  other  points,  had  been  satisfactorily  settled 
by  tests.  It  .appeared  to  him  that  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  use  of  concrete  was  the 
fact  that  it  admitted  of  no  alterations  being  made 
afterwards.  The  material  was  so  hard  that  it 
turned  the  chisel.  As  to  decoration,  some 
material  would  require  to  be  used,  hat  he  hoped 
it  would  not  be  stucco.  The  difference  in  appear- 
ance of  the  surface,  often  on  the  same  beds,  at 
E.ast  Sheen  he  noticed  as  serious  defects,  though 
Mr.  Tall  had  explained  this  by  stating  that  the 
concrete  should  have  been  p.as3ed  through  a  finer 
screen.  The  chaiiman  concluded  by  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  T,all  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  to  give  the  members  every  information  on 
the  subject  of  his  patent. 


HOUSE    PAINT. 

AKEW  preparation  of  house  paint  has  been 
invented  by  M.  Hugoulm,  principal  chemist 
to  the  French  Navy,  by  which  one  can  prepare,  iu 
a  few  hours,  as  much  paint  as  is  required,  with- 
out any  other  utensils  than  simple  sm.all  tubs  of 
metal  or  wood  of  sufficient  capacity.  'The  best 
paints  usually  employed  in  house  painting,  and 
wliich  preserve  be.?t  the  wood,  have  for  bases 
white  lead,  minium,  oxides  of  zinc,  and  lamp 
black.  They  are  not,  .as  in  other  paints,  simple 
mixtures  of  drying  oil  and  mineral  substances  in 
powder,  but  intimately  blended  compounds,  in 
which  the  elements  are  combined  without  chemi- 
cal double  decomposition. 

To  demonstrate  this,  the  inventor  forms,  in  any 
vessel,  a  liquid  paste,  perfectly  homogeneous,  with 
water   and  a   certain  quantity  in  powder   of  the 
substances  indicated  iu  the  following  table: — 
F^ir  1000  grammes  of  zinc  white  we  can 

employ 300  or  352  or  even  400  crammes 

grey  oxide  of  zinc  150   to  180  „ 


white  lead  150  to  180  „ 

"  red  lead  60  to     60  „ 

lampblack  1000     (there- 

abouts) 
In  this  mixture  the  necessary   quantity  of  lin- 
seed  oil  is  added,  in  order  to  form  a  body  colour 
worked  up  by  the  ordinary  means. 


OBITUAEY. 

The  death  of  M.  Claudet,  the  eminent  photo- 
grapher of  Regent  Street,  is  announced.  The 
deceased  first  introduced  into  this  country  the 
old  daguerreotype  process,  in  the  year  1839.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  several  iBstruments,  and  made 
various  useful  discoveries  in  connection  with  his 
art,  and  brought  the  stereoscopic  jiictures  to 
great  perfection.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  the  year  1853,  and  so  recently  as 
1865  was  decorated  a  Chev.alier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. — Theodore  Rousseau,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  landscape.painters  in  Fr,ance,  and  a 
constant  exhibitor,  is  dead.  The  event  took  place 
at  his  house  at  Bai-bizou,  on  the  skirts  of  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau,  whence  he  drew  his 
inspiration.  M.  Rousseau  w.as  only  fifty-five  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Doyle,  better  known  as  "  H.B.,"  celebrated 
as  a  political  caricaturist,  died  on  Thursday,  the 
2nd  inst.  His  likenesses  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  F.ancis  Burdett,  Disr.aeli, 
and  other  public  characters,  have  never  been 
equalled.  His  works  caused  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  public  interest  from  1829  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  "  Punch."  It  was  his  son  who  de- 
signed the  inimitable  and  familiar  frontispiece  of 
that  periodical,  the  well  known  "Dicky  Doyle," 
of  "  Pips  his  Diary,"  and  "  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson"  celebrity. 

Mr.  Adam  Stark,  the  well-known  antiiiu.ary  of 
Gainsborough,  died  in  that  town,  on  the  3  lat  ult., 
at  the  age  of  eighty-live.  He  was  the  author  of 
"  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gainsborough," 
"  History  of  the  Bishopric  of  Lincoln,"  "  Obser- 
vations on  Stonehenge,"  &c.  Mr.  Stark  was  for 
many  years  postmaster  and  a  bookseller  at  Gains- 
borough. 

■* 

The  .annual  meeting  of  the  Bath  School  of 
Art  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  the 
prizes  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art  Dep.art- 
laeut  in  connection  with  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  were  distributed  to  the  pupils.  The 
M.ayor  (Mr.  W.  Hunt)  presided,  and  briefiy  intro- 
duced the  business  by  expressing  his  regret  that 
Bath  did  not  possess  a  public  library  and  a 
gallery  of  paintings.  He  thought  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  the  former,  though 
he  was  afraid  that  the  cost  of  the  latter  would  be 
somewhat  beyond  what  a  provincial  city  could  be 
expected  to  afibrd.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the 
next  best  thing  was  a  School  of  Art,  such  as  the 
city  possessed,  and  he  was  glad  it  was  iu  such  a 
satisfactory  state. — Major  Allen,  the  president  of 
the  institution,  presented  tlie  financial  statement, 
stating  that  the  most  satisfactory  feature  iu  the 
school  was  the  fact  of  the  great  interest  taken  iu 
it  by  the  artizan  class,  who  forired  the  maiuat.ay 
of  the  institution.  At  the  same  time  he  regretted 
that  there  was  a  debt  owing  of  £145,  occasioned 
by  th"  purchase  of  the  new  premises,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  same.  The  Mayor  then  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  to  the  pupils,  and  the  meeting 
was  brought  to  a  close. 
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CHURCHES    AND     CHAPELS. 

A  new  Russian  church,  built  by  the  liberality 
of  various  members  of  Russiau  nobility,  has  just 
been  consecrated  at  Pau.  The  interior  is  very 
handsomely  decorated.  The  paintiugs,  on  cedar, 
on  a  gold  ground,  framed  in  the  iconostasis,  were 
executed  by  a  celebrated  artist  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  little  church  of  Scarrington-with-Aslockton 
has  lately  been  restored.  A  south  aisle  has  been 
added,  and  the  interior  generally  renovated.  The 
church  will  now  seat  200.  Mr.  J.  H.  Fakewell  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Marriott,  Wartnaby,  and 
Scott,  of  Nottingham,  have  carried  out  the  works.  I 

A  new  Independent  chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Blandford,  Dorset.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Walden,  of  Christchurch. 

The  parish  church  of  Ashton-under-Hill  has  been 
re-opened  after  restoration.  The  .alteration  con- 
sisted in  clearing  away  the  schoolroom,  and  length- 
ening the  aisle  to  the  extent  of  two  bays  in  the  ar- 
cade, and  repewing  the  church.  The  space  within 
the  .altar  rails  has  been  paved  with  Maw's  encT-  .vie 
tiles.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Birmingham,  was  t'  _  archi- 
tect, .and  Mr.  C.  Ancill,  of  Overbury,  the  builder. 

The  newchurch  has  been  commenced  at  Dinning- 
toa,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  R.  Charles  Sutton,  of  Bromley- 
house,  Nottingham,  is  the  architect ;  Mr.  Caw- 
thome,  of  Retford,  the  builder. 

On  the  29th  ult.  the  first  stone  of  a  domestic 
chapel  attached  to  Exton-house,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Cainsborough,  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of 
Nottingham,  with  the  prescribed  ritual  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  new  chapel  includes  a  spa- 
cious crypt,  which  will  form  the  family  burial 
place.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Buckler,  of  Hereford- 
square,  London. 

The  memorial  church  at  Constantinople,  as  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Street,  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Me- 
thodist Chapel  has  been  laid  .at  Old  Shildon,  Dur- 
ham. The  chapel  will  be  60ft.  long,  and  40ft. 
wide,  and  will  accommodate  800  persons  at  a  cost 
of  f  1,500.  Mr.  Herbert  Fippard,  of  York,  is  the 
architect. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Clement,  'Wrinston,  L.an- 
cashire,  was  consecrated  on  Saturday,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester.  It  is  in  the  Geometrical 
Decorated  style,  and  will  seat  300  persons.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  M.  Fog-'Ctt,  the  builder.  The  building  at 
present  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  aad  south  aisle, 
with  .arrangement  for  a  future  north  aisle  to  seat 
200  more  persons. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  con- 
secrated a  new  church  for  the  hamlet  of  Milton, 
and  the  adjacent  district.  The  style  is  thirteenth 
century  Gothic,  and  the  buildiug  is  S4ft.  long  by 
40ft.  wide,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  aisles. 
The  building  is  all  built  of  local  stone,  and  the 
architectural  features  are  of  Tisbury  stone.  The 
font,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lilly,  is  also  of  Tis- 
bury  stone.  The  chxirch  will  seat  300  persons,  and 
will  cost  over  £2,500.  Messrs.  Slater  and  Car- 
penter were  the  architects.  Mr.  A.  Meade,  of 
GilUngh.am,  did  the  general  m.TSonry,  Mr.  E. 
Churchill  the  roofing,  and  Mr.  C.  Lydford  the 
carpentry . 

The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Salisbury 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Association  Committee 
for  the  present  year  w.as  held  on  Thursday  week. 
£225  was  voted  iu  January,  1866,  towards  an  ex- 
tensive restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  Heytes- 
bury.  £100  was  voted  in  .T.anuary,  1S67,  towards 
the  restoration  and  rearrangement  of  the  seats  in 
the  parish  church  of  Aldbourne.  £150  was  voted 
in  January,  1 S66,  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  dis- 
trict church  at  Milton,  in  the  parish  of  Gillingham. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  at  Windhill,  near  Shipley.  A  design 
for  the  church  in  the  geometric  Gothic  style  has 
beea  prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son.  and 
Peppej-,  of  Bradford.  The  interior  will.co!K-i,t  of 
a  nave,  aisles,  and  long  circular  chancel,  ami  will 
be  fitted  with  open  benches  of  stained  w.iod. 
The  church  will  be  constructed  of  stone  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  £-1,000,  ,aud  the  church  will  seat  about  600 
persons. 


St.  Peteii's,  Than-et. — A  reredos  has  lately  been 
set  up  iu  the  parish  church.  It  consists  of  a  re- 
tabulum  in  stone,  in  which  are  sunk  a  central 
niche  flanked  by  two  quatrefoils,  each  filled  with 
mosaics.  The  former  bears  a  white  marble 
cros.s,  and  the  Latter  contain  angels  carrying 
shields,  charged  with  the  sacred  monograms 
I  H  C  and  X  P  C  respectively.  Wheat  and  vine 
are  carved  on  either  jamb  of  the  central  niche, 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  of  leaves, 
severe  in  form.  The  w.all  at  the  sides,  up  to  the 
height  of  this  cornice,  is  lined  with  slate  slabs,  with 
a  rough  face,  and  having  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer, 
Commandments,  and  Apo.Holic  Emblems  paiute.l 
on  them  in  oil ;  below  them  is  a  dado  of  marble 
and  alabaster  inlay.  This  and  the  stone  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  the  painting  and 
mosaics  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
from  the  designs  of  Edward  J.  Tarver,  architect. 
The  whole  was  put  up  by  a  subscription  amongst 
the  parishioners,  raised  by  Thomas  Gray,  Esq.,  of 
Orlibarhouse,  whose  family  have  long  dwelt  at 
St.  Peter's. 

BUiLDixas. 

St.  Martin's  New  Schools,  Lincoln,  were  opened 
last  week.  The  plan  of  the  schools  is  somewhat 
iu  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  and  they  comprise  a 
boys' and  an  iufauts'  school-room,  each  :Mit.  by 
19ft.  with  agirls'  room  between  them,  40ft.  by  19ft., 
aad  two  class-rooms  to  the  north  of  the  girls'  room, 
each  16ft.  by  14ft.  The  exterior  of  the  ■.  uilding  is 
faced  with  red  bricks  with  black  bricks  introduced 
in  bands,  and  in  the  arches  over  the  windows. 
On  the  south-east  gable  is  a  stone  bell-turret,  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornament<al  iron  cross.  The  whole 
of  the  works  were  designed  by,  and  carried  out 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  God- 
dard  and  Son,  architects,  Lincoln. 

The  New  National  Schools  iu  connection  with 
the  parish  church,  Doncaster,  were  opened  on 
Sunday  last  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  They 
have  been  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Teale, 
architect,  Doncaster,  at  a  total  cost  of  £5,000. 

The  new  national  schools  iu  connection  with 
the  parish  church  of  Doncaster  were  opeued  on 
Sunday  last  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
They  have  been  built  from  designs  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Teale.  architect,  Doncaster,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
.£5,000. 

New.  parochial  schools  were  formally  opened  at 
Rhayader  last  week,  with  accommodation  for  120 
children.  Brick  is  the  material  used  for  the  walls, 
and  Major's  dun-coloured  angular  tiles  cover  the 
open  timber  roofs.  The  general  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  somewhat  freely  treated,  a 
picturesque  group  harmonizing  with  its  surround- 
ings having  been  obtained.  A  wood  framed  bell 
cot,  covered  with  plain  tiles,  and  standing  10ft. 
above  the  ridge  of  roof,  forms  a  prominent  object 
in  the  view,  and  assists  in  giving  a  character  to 
the  work.  Moule's  patent  dry-earth  closets  h.ave 
been  adopted.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen  Barker,  of  London  and  Hereford ;  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  William  Evans,  of  Rhayader. 

The  buildings  of  the  junior  school,  LTppingh.am, 
are  so  far  completed  as  to  insure  the  opening  of 
this  supplement  to  the  main  school  at  Easter.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  for 
the  finishing  the  west  end  of  the  school  chapel  are 
contracted  for. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Leeds  Corporation  Waterworks  produced 
Last  year  a  profit  of  £14,367. 

An  experiment  of  some  importance  is  now 
being  carried  on  at  Asnitires,  near  Paris,  on  a  field 
of  about  two  acres  and  a-half  in  extent,  and  situ- 
ated about  300  yards  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  great  "  egout  coUecteur.  "  Two  portable 
engines  are  employed  daily  in  pumping  500  cubic 
metres  of  sewage-water  into  a  receptacle  at  one 
end  of  the  field.  A  p.artof  this  water  is  applied 
to  various  crops — vegetable  and  cereal — and  the 
remainder  is  treated  with  chemical  agents  for  its 
purification.  The  former  application  is  considered 
as  fully  confirming  the  opinion  that  sewage- 
water  may  be  advantageously  applied  either  to 
crops  or  to  the  direct  fertilization  of  the  soil  itself, 
without  communicating  any  bad  taste  to  the  vege- 
table products,  or  in  any  w.ay  vitiating  the  sur 
rounding  atmosphere.  Some  fine  specimens  oi 
beetroot,  yellow  turnips,  artichokes,  and  other 
vegetables  thus  irrigated  were  shown  at  the  late 
exhibition   on  the   Champ  de  Mars.     These  pro- 


ducts were  grown  at  Clichy,  but  they  were  not 
accompanied  by  sufficient  dat.a  to  render  them 
scientifically  and  practically  useful,  and  tliereforo 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Paris  have  set  on 
foot  the  experiments  already  referred  to,  iu  order 
to  obtain  deiinite  results  connected  with  this  im- 
portant question.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
immense  importance  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  experiments  now  being  made 
will  at  any  rate  assist  iu  bringing  aViout  some 
advantageous  application  of  such  jirecipitated 
matter,  and  thus  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers 
and  the  extermination  of  the  fish  which  iahabit 
them.  The  Seine  at  Paris  is  now  relieved  of  the 
sewage-water  of  the  metroiiolis,  which  is  thrown 
into  it  below  the  city,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
still  receives  the  impurities  which  are  i)oured 
into  it  by  all  the  sewers  between  P.nis  and  the 
source  of  the  river. 

Malta. — The  late  prolonged  drought  has  in- 
duced the  government  to  make  e.\teusive  explo- 
rations for  water  in  diflereut  parts  of  the  island, 
especially  in  the  sandstone  at  tbe  Marsa  ^'alley, 
and  in  the  marly  districts  beyond  the  ancient  city 
of  Medina,  now  called  Civita  Vecc  lia.  These  ex- 
periments have  been  attended  with  a  very  con- 
siderable  amount  of  success.  Numerous  shafts 
have  been  sunk  at  the  Marsa,  which  already  yield 
upwards  of  400,000  gallons  a  day,  and  it  is  cal- 
cuLated  that  the  whole  supply  from  these  sources 
will  be  upwards  of  900,000  gallons  a  day,  or  more 
than  double  that  given  by  the  two  principal  aque- 
ducts upon  which  the  cities  before  chiefly  depen- 
ded. For  the  purpose  of  boring  through  the  rock, 
and  exploring  laterally  from  the  sides  of  the  shafts, 
a  boring  apparatus,  which  will  cost  1^240,  has  1  eeu 
ordered  from  England. 


STAINED    GLASS. 


Four  stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed  in 
the  restored  church  of  Scarrington-with-Asloekton 
by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  two  in  the 
chancel,  representing  the  Ascension,  and  the  other 
two  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration,  .and  the 
Circumcision. 

During  the  Christmas  week  two  windows  in  the 
parish  church  of  Hawley,  Hants,  have  been  filled 
in  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes. 
The  east  window  represents  the  Nativity,  Crirci- 
fixion,  and  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  antl  the 
north  window  St.  John  writing  in  the  island  of 
Patmos. 


TO  COBRE3PONDENT3. 

To  OcR  Ke.yders. — We  Eh.all  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  uotes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progresa  in  tire  provinces. 

Letter's  reLatirxg  to  advertiserrieuts  and  the  ordifllry  birsi- 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  bii  .iddres-^ed  to  the  EDlTrjR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  cur-i-eiit  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p  m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  atlvertiac- 
ments  for  "  SITUATION.S  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twentv-four  Words. 


REcErvED— E.M.— H.C.— W.  H.— S.  and  Son.— W.O.L. 
-P.  and  B.— E.  C  .S.— M.  and  M.— J.  M.  (jimr  — J.  B.— 
A.  W.  Jt.— E.  J.  T.— I.  F.  and  Co.— G.  W.  L.-I  D.— W. 
O.  C.-T.  P.  L.-E.  D.  W.— I.  W.  .and  Co.-T.  H.— L  T.— 
T.  H.  B.— I.  B.-I.  T.  B.— I.  O.— W.  S.-  E.  W.  P.— A.  C. 
W.,and  J.  E.-C.  C— H.  D.  thanks  for  pliutograph.  It  ia 
too  sni.'ill  to  engrave, — F.  II.  and  Co. — I.  JI. — E.  W.  P. 

NorrCE  — The  Building  News  index  for  1SG7  will  apiiear 
next  week. 

I.D.  W. — The  lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy  ai-o  open  to 
students  only. 

H.N.— We  do  not  bind  the  Bfll-DINO  News,  but  will 
issue  covers  for  last  year's  volume  in  a  few  days. 

E.  W.  PuciN. — Next  week. 


fcrespiikiire. 


STEETLY  CHURCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildi-nq  News. 
Sin, — Observing  in  your  impression  of  January 
3rd,  th.at  you  have  lithographed  another  of  the 
photographs  from  my  published  work  on  "The 
--Architecture  and  Sculptured  Details  of  Steetly 
Church,"  I  thought  that  a  few  notes  respecting 
that  building  might  probably  be  acceptable  to 
your  rearlers,  it  being  an  extremely  good  example 
of  a  small  Norman  chunh  (not  "abbey"),  and  is 
rendered  additionally  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  almost  entirely  escaped  alterations  in 
succeeding  periods.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  Derbyshire,  and  iu   close   proxirrity 
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with  the  boundaries  of  Yorkshire  and  Notting- 
hamshire ;  but,  owing  to  its  secluded  position,  is 
comparatively  unknown.  The  assumed  date  of 
the  building  is  a.d.  1120,  or  somewhat  later,  and 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  56ft.  long,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  massive  arch,  lately  illus- 
trated in  the  Building  News.  The  latter  termi- 
nates in  a  semicircular  apse,  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  chancel  by  a  second  arch  lower 
than  the  first,  and  also  by  the  elevation  of  its 
floor,  and  which  is  li£;hted  by  three  semicircular 
headed  windows.  It  has  long  been  unroofed ;  but 
probably  once  presentetl  an  appearance  very  simi- 
lar to  the  little  church  of  Dalmeny,  in  Linlith- 
gowshire, the  plan  of  which  it  greaily  resembles. 
It  m.ay  also  be  compared  with  that  of  Kilpeck,  in 
Herefordshire. 

The  details  of  the  door  which  you  illustrated 
last  week  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The  outer 
arch,  ornamented  by  the  chevron  moulding,  rests 
upon  two  semidetached  shafts,  composed  of  six 
B^jnes  each,  on  which  are  carved  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac. 

It  also  afifords  an  example  of  the  curious  mer- 
maid capital,  seldom  found  in  England,  but 
sometimes  to  be  met  with  (I  believe)  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  shafts  of  the  second  arch  are 
detiched  and  formed  of  elaborate  interlaced 
ornament,  far  superior  in  design  to  the  celebrated 
pillar  in  Shobdeu  church;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  sample  of  Norman  detail  in 
which  is  displayed  so  much  artistic  treatment  as 
there  is  in  the  careful  arrangement  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  pillar  on  the  left  side  of  this 
doorway. 

The  church,  though  small,  is  rich  in  carving,  the 
most  interesting  being  a  double  capital,  represent- 
ing the  conflict  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon, 
which  is  treated  with  considerable  skill.  The 
capitals  in  the  interior  of  the  apse  are  all  good  in 
design,  the  most  curious  being  one  repre- 
senting the  temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  given 
in  yiHir  issue  of  March  2,  ISGtJ.  There  are 
several  traces  of  polychrome  work  to  be  found  in 
the  apse,  the  prevailing  colours  being  red  and 
blue.  The  enriched  string  which  surrounds  the 
apse  externally  is  in  remarkably  good  preserva- 
tion, considering  that  the  stone  employed  was 
the  soft  limestone  still  obtainable  hard  by.  It  is 
much  to  bo  regretted  that  this  church  has 
suffered  damage  by  wanton  mutilations.  In  the 
apse  the  corners  and  base  mouldings  of  the 
pillars  have  been  ruthlessly  knocked  off,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  act  of  Vandalism  is  that, 
previous  to  the  building  passing  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  noble  owner  (the  Duke  of  New 
cistle),  a  man  who  formerly  rented  the  adjoiniup 
l.irm  used  tlie  church  as  a  sheepfold,  and  cut  nil' 
all  angles  and  projections,  to  prevent  the  animals 
from  injuring  themselves.  I  regret  to  add  that 
the  inner  keystone  of  the  door  that  you  have 
illustrated  has  been  removed  by  the  man  working 
the  adjacent  quarry,  who  carried  it  off  as  a  trophy 
of  the  durability  of  the  stone  he  had  to  vend, 
and  of  which  this  interesting  building  is  con- 
stnicted. — I  am,  &c.,  Theophilus  Smith. 

Sheffield,  January  6. 

[We  engraved  the  illustrations  from  a  photo- 
graph which  was  provided  us.  We  were  not 
aware  that  Mr,  Smith  had  published  a  work  on 
the  subject.] 


architects  that  the  boundary  had  not  to  be 
exceeded,  in  fact,  the  ground  to  be  worked  on  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  way  whatever,  and  no  plan 
of  the  site  was  supplied.  I  was  not  aware,  till  I 
saw  the  report  that  the  adjoining  ground  was  not 
property  belonging  to  the  workhouse. 

Now,  Sir,  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
throw  my  plans  out  for  the  reason  stated  above, 
that  being  the  only  objection  one  of  the  committee 
have  to  the  design,  it  being  so  arranged  that  there 
would  not  be  required  the  slightest  alteration  in  any 
of  the  buildings,  and  if  carried  out  on  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  workhouse,  the  only  difference 
woull  be  that  it  would  make  the  mews  yard  a  litt'e 
smaller,  and  still  leave  a  yard  of  sufficient  size 
for  their  requirements.  Your  advice  upon  the 
above,  in  your  next  impression,  would  greatly 
oblige.— I  am,  &c.,  Competitoe. 

[In  looking  over  the  report,  we  can  come  to_  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  committee  decided 
on  having  a  competition  without  maturely  con- 
sidering the  matter.  That  is  a  misfortune  for 
"Competitor,"  and  particularly  as  there  was  no 
pledge  given  that  any  design  should  be  carried 
out.]  _^ 

CORPORATION  BUILDISG  EEGULATIOKS. 
Sm,— It  is  stated  in  your  paper  of  the  4th  inst.  that  the 
LiviTixiol  Corjxiration  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the 
Iwat  plan  (.an  admii-able  one)  for  workmen's  dwelUngs  (to 
be  built  by  the  Corporation  itself),  because  it  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  their  own  bye-laws.  I  hope  this  case  will 
draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  often  despotic 
and  tyrannical  nature  of  such  bye-laws,  not  only  in  Liver- 
pool hut  in  other  towns.  These  l.iws  often  manifest  little 
practical  .icquaintance  with  building's,  and  suneyors  and 
local  boards  of  health,  who,  one  might  suppose,  would  con- 
sider each  plan  on  its  merits,  too  often  avail  themselves  of 
the  letter  of  the  law  to  oppose  the  projects  of  individuals 
who  may  be  personally  distasteful  to  them.  Clauses  more 
or  less  objectionable  creep  into  these  bye-laws  at  every  new 
edition— the  boards  of  health  are  even  constituted  arbiters 
of  taste  as  well  .as  in  the  matters  of  health.  If  time  per- 
mitted, I  coiUd  give  instances  of  this  nature,  but  many  of 
your  profession.al  readers  will  be  able  to  call  to  mind  crises 
which  bear  out  this  stotement.  Can  anything  be  done  to 
counteract  this  evil,  which  is  a  grow  ing  one  ? 

A  Provincial  Architect. 


or  Large.  Bottom  ventihation  is  obtained  by  small  sliding 
ventilators  built  in  the  w.all  ,at  convenient  distances  from 
each  other,  sav  four  in  a  20ft.  house  ;  and  also  by  the  up- 
right sashes  (if  .any)  having  on  the  top,  to  open  outwards, 
top  ventilation,  by  means  of  small  wooden  sashes,  also 
being  on  the  top  at  convenient  distances  apart,  or  (which 
IS  more  satisfactory)  by  raising  the  top  square,  the  whole 
length  of  roof,  5in.  above  and  overlapping  the  under  4in. 
to  prevent  the  rain  dl'iving  in,  and  small  trap  doors  Inside 
to  open  or  shut  at  pleasure. 

The  above  top  ventilation  refers  to  a  roof  composed  of 
rafters  not  made  with  long  sashes. — J,  G.  G. 


^iKKlcstioiis. 


The  process  of  galvanising  iron,  as  practised  in  one  of 
the  leildiug  establishments  ol  Philadelphia,  is  as  follows  :— 
Selected  sheets  of  iron,  after  being  trimmed  to  requisite 
size  .and  cleaned  by  a  weak  solution,  are  rolled  smooth, 
then  dried  in  an  oven,  .and  each  sheet  placed  in  contact 
%vith  zinc.  Both  metals  are  raised  to  an  equal  heat,  .and 
thus  fusion  is  effected.  The  regulation  of  the  he.at  neces- 
sary to  metallic  combination  is  a  point  of  nicety  and  care. 


Iiitcrtoiiimuiucation. 

— « — 

QUESTIONS. 

[710.]— ZINCrN'G  OF  IRON.— I  am  anxious  to  zinc 
some  iron,  but  am  in  doubt  .as  to  what  strength  the  solu- 
tion ought  to  be.  If  some  of  your  readers  will  describe  the 
process  it  will  oblige— Uoso.lsTER. 

[Iron  may  be  conveniently  coated,  in  the  humid  way, 
by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  of  the  double  salts 
oi'L-hloiide  of  zinc  and  sal-ammoniac,  as  now  used  in  sol- 
dLTiuir.  and  welding,  to  secure  success.  The  zinc  solution 
sl;ould  bo  weak,  and  only  a  we,ak  galvanic  current  .should 
be  used,  otherwise  the  zinc  precipitated  will  again  separate 
from  the  iron  in  scales.  With  proper  precautions  the  de- 
]io5it  may  be  made  as  thick  as  strong  paper.  The  article 
must  be  well  cleansed  before  undergoing  the  operation.] 


Although  chimneys  are  essential  to  arg.and  gas  burners 
aud  globes,  also  in  manv  places  where  fish-tail  burners  are 
used  and  the  ornamental  effect  is  rleas.ant,  still  they  are 
detrimental  to  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  gas.  A  clean 
glass  globe  obstructs  about  12  per  cent.  ;  a  clean  globe  en- 
graved with  flowers  about  24  per  cent. ;  a  globe  ground  all 
over  40  per  cent.  ;  an  opal  globe  60  per  cent.  Hence  is 
apparent  the  folly  of  using  elaborately  engraved  and 
ground  globes  or  shades  where  it  is  desirable  to  economise. 
Ifengiiived  at  all,  the  upper  portion  should  be  embellished, 
while  the  lower  part  should  be  left  dear  for  the  free  pas- 
s.age  of  light. 


STATUES,  ]VIEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  Committee  of  the  O'Connell  National  Monument 
have  unanimously  adopted  Mr.  Foley's  model.  £10,000 
is  already  subscribed  towards  the  cost  of  erection  of  the 
work,  which  will  be  in  bronze  .and  granite,  and  40ft.  high. 

The  Scotch  artist,  Alex,and6r  llonro,  has  just  completed 
a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Mousienr  Cousin,  which,  by  order 
of  the  French  Government,  is  placed  in  the  Pakiis  de  L'ln- 
stitut.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  a  fine  work  of  art  and  an 
escelle-rt  likeness. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  splendid  fountain  in 
Glasgow  commemorative  of  the  projection  and  completion 
of  the  Loch-Katrine  water  scheme.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Monday  the  Committee  appointed  to  re- 
port recommended  St.  Enoch-square  as  the  most  appro- 
priate site. 

The  operation  of  casting  the  Palmerston  statue  for  Kom- 
sey  was  performed  the  other  day  by  Messrs.  Prince  .and 
Co.,  of  Sonthwark.  It  is  in  bronze,  is  8ft.  6in.  in  height, 
.and  will  be  placed  upon  a  granite  pilaster,  about  8ft.  high. 
Those  friends  and  parliamentary  admirers  of  the  deceased 
statesman  who  saw  the  model  in  Mr.  Noble's  studio  admit 
the  likeness  to  be  admirable. 


DtTiinAM    UNION   WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir. — Being  a  subscriber  to  your  journal,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  advice  in  reference 
to  the  following  competition  :— I,  along  with 
other  architects,  sent  iu  designs  for  proposed 
additions  and  alterations  to  the  Durham  Union 
Workhouse.  The  competition  was  public,  and 
the  guardians  provided  a  code  of  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  competitors.  They  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  enquire  into,  and  report 
upon,  the  several  designs,  and  they  recommen  h  d 
my  design  for  the  first  premium.  The  committi  i^ 
consisted  of  ten  members  of  the  board,  and  there 
were  only  two  who  dissented  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  I  leave  you  to 
form  your  own  opinion  of  their  motives  in  dis- 
senting from  the  committee's  recommendation 
(see  report  enclosed). 

The  land  objected  to  by  one  of  the  committee 
was  the  result  of  straightening  the  present  crooked 
fence,  and  when  I  made  the  proposal  in  the  design 
to  straighten  the  boundary,  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  improving  the  site,  more  than  for 
any  improvement  it  m.adc  iu  the  design,  there 
beug  nothing  mentioned  in  the  instructions  to 


REPLIES. 

[f,SS.]— FLOW  OF  WATER  IN  PIPES.- 1  propose  to 
.answer  the  question  of  "  IiKpiirer"  by  using  the  following 
general  formulw  for  the  quantity  of  water  di.schargod  by  a 
circular  pipe  running  full,  when  the  gradient  aud  tUaineter 
of  pipe  are  known.  The  prool  of  the  formula;  is  long,  but 
if  required  it  will  be  given  on  .another  occasion  : — 

Let  Q  =  qu.antity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  discharged 
per  minute  by  any  pipe. 

—  =  gradient  or  ratio  of  height  to  length  iu  feet. 

D 


13 


diameter  of  pipe  in  feet. 
Then  Q  =  '2356     y   -^  x  D» 

In  this  case  h  =  O'S  feet ;  I  =  5280  ;  D  ^ 

5280    "    Kii) 
Using  logarithms  as  best  adapted  to  this  calculation- 
Log.  Q  =  loS-   235C  +    i  log.  9-5  +  j-  log.  18 

—  (i  log.  6280  +  1  log.  12) 
log.   235G  =  .1-3721S 
J  log.  9-5  =  0-43SS6 

'-  log.  18  =  .'i-i:t8l7 

6<J9921 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Important  to  Speculative  Builders. — Joseph 
Neale,  Benjamin  Cooper,  and  Neale  Saunders,  all 
builders  and  contractors  at  South  Norwood  and 
Croydon,  were  indicted  on  Friday  last  at  the 
Surrey  quarter  sessions,  for  maliciously  damaging 
property  to  the  injury  of  Ur.  John  Jones  to  the 
amount  of  £200.  Mr.  Sleigh,  in  opening  the  case, 
said  the  defendants  had  committed  an  offence  of 
vast  importance  to  owners  of  land  and  the  public 
generally.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Jones,  a  retired 
tr.adesman,  had  purchased  some  land  at  South 
Norwood,  and  that  in  July  or  August  last  the 
defendant  Neale  took  a  plot  of  land  from  him  for 
72  years,  called  the  "Drive,"  for  the  purpose  of 
building   thereon.       Saunders    and  Cooper 


leased   plots   for  similar  purposes.      Mr. 


t,  l07.  5280  =  1.86131 
r,    log.   12  =  2-69795 


2-43935  =  log.  Q. 


Q  =  275-4  cnbic  feet. 


4-55920 
Answer — Q,  or  quantity  discharged  per  minute  : 
ubie  feet,  or  1721i  gallons.— L.  A.  B. 


[702.]— GREENnOUSK.-j.     Ib.t  water  is  the  most  B.ati8- 
factory  and  economical  way  of  heating  a  greenhouse,  small 


also 
Jones 
.greed  to  advance  them  money  at  certain  times 
to  assist  them,  and  had  advanced  Neale  certain 
sums  on  account  of  dwelling-houses  he  was  erect- 
ing, but  for  some  reason  refused  to  advance  any 
more.  Neale  then  threatened  that,  if  he  did  nob 
advance  more  money,  he  would  pull  the  buildings 
down,  aud  on  the  morning  of  November  18  he, 
with  the  other  two  defendants,  carried  out  that 
threat,  aud  left  the  buildings  a  mass  of  nuns. 
They  threatened  to  serve  some  other  buildings 
the  same,  but  were  taken  into  custody.  Dr. 
Kenealy,  on  behalf  of  Neale,  contended 
that  it  was  a  most  unjust  and  spiteful  prosecu- 
tion. The  jirosecutor,  by  his  own  showing,  had 
agreed  to  advance  three-fourths  of  the  money  on 
the  buildings  proceeded  with,  and  had  only  ad- 
vanced £125,  when  he  should  have  advanced 
£175  lOs.  He  had  also  written  a  letter  com- 
plaining of  there  being  no  basements,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  be  added.  This  letter,  uritil 
shown  his  own  handwriting,  Mr.  Jones  had  denied 
sending.  The  chairman  summed  up  the  evidence 
which  was  called  by  the  prosecution,  and,  after 
retiring  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  the  jury  acquitted 
the  defendants  on  all  the  counts. 
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The  following  gentlemen  have  recently  been 
elected  members  of  the  Architectural  Association  : 
—Mr.  S.  Wall,  Duke-street,  Adelphi ;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Burt ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Gritten.  St.  George's-road  ;  Mr. 
A.  Lnckwood,  Tooting ;  Mr.  R.  Kaikes,  Gloucester- 
street,  Pimlico ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Cutler,  Winchester- 
street,  PimUco;  Mr.  E.  E.  Smith,  Parliament- 
street;  Mr.  W.  Oakley,  Charles-street,  St- James's  ; 
Mr.  F.  Miller,  Engineer's  Office,  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  Euston  St  ition  ;  Mr;  E.  G.  G. 
Lowe,  Maryleboiie-street  ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Howard, 
Clapham-Park-road ;  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Smales,  Den- 
bigh-street, Pimlico. 

Dr.  Chadwick,  formerly  of  Bolton,  intends  to 
offer  the  sum  of  £10,000,  to  be  applied  to  the 
erection  in  that  town  of  working  men's  model 
cottages,  the  rentals  from  which  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  an  orphanage  which  he  pro- 
poses to  erect.  In  the  first  instance,  the  orphan- 
age will  be  for  the  admission  of  girls,  but  it  will 
ultimately  be  extended  so  as  to  receive  boys 
to  carry  out  this  benevolent  design 
about  £17,000  will  be  necessary. 

There  is  a  story  going  the  round,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  "Court  Journal, "  to  the  etl'ect  that, 
during  the  recent  restoration  of  a  church  in 
Brighton  occupied  by  the  advanced  Ritualists,  one 
of  the  workmen  employed,  ascending  the  pulpit, 
exclaimed  "  I  publish  the  banns  of  matrimony 
between  this  church  and  the  Church  of  Rome." 
"  And  I, "  said  another  artizan,  turning  towards 
the  first  speaker,  "  forbid  the  banns.  "  "  On  what 
grounds  ?"  inquired  he  of  the  pulpit.  "'Cos  the 
parties  is  too  near  akin,"  was  the  reply. 

A  French  chemist  recommends  the  use  of  an 
essence  of  petroleum  for  cleaning  type,  which 
appears  to  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  usual 
practice.  A  French  printer,  after  eighteen 
months'  experience,  reports  that,  the  petroleum 
volatizing  rapidlj',  does  not  gum  up  the  type,  in 
fact,  leaves  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  metal  but  a 
little  white  powder,  which  is  easily  removed  by 
means  of  a  soft  brush  ;  that  it  does  not  injure 
blocks ;  has  no  effect  in  opening  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hardens  the  surface, 
renders  the  face  of  the  wood  pecuUarly  smooth, 
and  consequently  increases  the  fineness  of  the 
work  produced  ;  lastly,  the  cost  of  the  petroleum 
is  less  than  half  that  of  turpentine,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  dries  allows  the  formes  to 
be  washed  without  removing  them  fiom  the  press 
or  machine. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  military  en- 
gineering circles  at  the  report  that  the  Director- 
ship of  Works,  and  Chief  Inspectorship  of  Engi- 
neers, is  to  be  conferred  on  General  Frome,  of  whose 
qualifications  and  merits  nothing  can  be  said,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  are  quite  unknown. 
After  the  long  series  of  blunders  in  military  archi- 
tecture, and  the  waste  of  public  money  at  Ports- 
down  and  elsewhere  in  recent  years,  it  was  uni- 
versally hoped  that,  whenever  any  change  took 
place,  some  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  scientific  skill,  would  be  se- 
lected to  retrieve  past  blunders,  and  now  we  have 
General  Frome  chosen  by  the  authorities,  be- 
cause he  is  a  "  safe"  man,  and  unlikely  to  prove 
a  nuisance  to  an  official  and  unreformed  Horse- 
Guards. 

A  French  paper,  speaking  of  the  works  execu- 
ted at  Metz  by  the  military  engineers,  remarks 
that  the  fortress  is  excessively  strong,  and  that 
more  than  100,000  men  would  be  required  to  lay 
siege  to  it.  At  the  present  moment  more  than 
fifty  powder  magazines  are  situated  on  the  whole 
line  of  fortifications,  and  casemated  so  as  to  be 
bomb-proof.  All  the  ramparts  have  been  height 
ened  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  defence. 
Rumours  of  war  urged  on  the  completion  of  these 
works,  which  are  being  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  de  Riviere. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  surveyor  of  the  borough  of 
Hanley,  died  suddenly  last  week  while  inspecting 
some  street  works.  The  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel was  the  cause  of  death. 

The  guardians  of  Nottingham  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  in  a  dilemma.  They  have  incurred 
£973  expenditure  in  works  for  which  they  had 
not  previously  received  the  authorization  of  the 
Poor-Law  Board,  and  they  now  find  that  the 
board  refuse  to  sanction  the  payment.  This  may 
serve  as  a  hint  to  guardians  elsewhere  to  look 
before  they  leap. 


Building  operations  in  Paris  are  completely  sus- 
pended by  the  frost.  The  Seine  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  can  be  crossed  without  going 
over  the  bridges.  At  Lyons,  notwitiistanding  its 
more  southern  latitude,  the  cold  last  week  wiis 
two  degrees  greater  than  in  the  French  capital. 
Navigation  is  entirely  impeded  in  the  "rapid" 
RhoiTe,  and  the  Saone  is  quite  frozen  over. 

A  "Poor  Clerk"  writes  to  ask  if,  while  so 
much  is  being  done  for  the  manu.il  working 
classes  in  the  erection  of  model  l;  dginghouses, 
cheap  cottages,  and  similar  buildings,  whether 
something  Ciinmt  be  done  for  the  working  classes 
immediately  above  them,  consisting  of  men  with 
incomes  varying  from  £150  to  £i00  per  annum. 
Suburban  villas  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
abuse  from  their  occupants  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  but 
no  practical  architect  or  builder  comes  forward  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  erecting 
houses  for  the  class  most  interested  in  them. 
Most  men  are  anxious  to  possess  a  house,  and 
many  join  the  numerous  existing  building  societies 
with  that  object  in  view.  But,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  what  sort  of  a  house  do  they  obtain  ?  a 
shapeless  mass  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  its  im- 
perfections concealed  beneath  a  coating  of  stucco. 
£300  ought  to  cover  the  cost  of  building  a  semi- 
detached brick  residence,  with  three  bedrooms, 
two  living  rooms,  a  kitchen,  two  waterclosets, 
closet,  &c.  The  Society  of  Arts  might  take  this 
matter  up,  and  do  for  the  clerk  what  they  have 
done  for  the  "  working  man."  Designs  and  esti- 
mates  should  be  invited,  and  a  prize  awarded  to 
the  best ;  the  cost  of  the  prize  could  be  defrayed 
by  Uthographing  the  prize  designs  and  sellmg 
copies  of  them  at  a  small  profit. 

"We  are  poor  frozen  out  labouring  men,  and 
we've  got  no  work  w  do."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
cry,  which  may  now  be  heard  in  any  of  our  streets 
and  squares,  will  not  fail  to  convey  a  significant 
hint  to  certain  vestry  boards,  who  rather  bungled 
matters  this  time  last  year.  We  may  remind 
local  boards  tliat  already  a  considerable  quantity 
of  snow  lies  on  the  streets,  with  more  to  come, 
that  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  unemployed 
labour  at  hand,  and  that  it  will  be  much  more  easy, 
economical,  and  convenient  to  keep  the  thorough- 
fares clear  now  than  it  will  be  after  an  accumula- 
tion of  fresh  storms  of  snow.  AVe  do  not  want  to 
see  the  streets  all  but  impassable,  as  too  many  of 
them  were  last  -winter.  A  spade  in  time  wUl 
save  nine. 

Mr.  Holmes,  F.  S.  A.,  of  the  manuscript  depart, 
ment  of  the  British  Museum,  has  left  London,  to 
join  the  Abyssinian  expedition  as  archaiologist  on 
account  of  the  museum.  Mr.  Emanuel  Deutsch, 
who  had  been  selected  by  the  trustees  for  the 
service,  it  is  understood  declined  the  mission. 

The  importation  of  timber  for  the  last  year 
shows  a  considerable  decrease  on  that  of  its  im- 
mediate predecessors.  In  1865  and  1866  we  were 
overtrading  in  wood  to  a  large  extent.  The  sup- 
ply for  the  seven  years  preceding  1860  had  given 
an  annual  average  of  about  2i  millions  of  loads. 
For  the  three  following  years  it  became  3  milUons, 
and  in  1863  and  186-4  it  rose  to  3i  millions,  and 
then  the  greater  imports  of  3|  milUons  in  1865  and 
1866  left  a  large  unconsumed  surplus.  Yet, 
although  the  importation  of  little  more  than 
3,000,000  loads  in  1867  takes  us  back  five  or  six 
years  for  a  parallel  quantity,  it  has  supplied  all 
demands,  besides  leaving  a  very  considerable 
surplus. 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's 
Works,  &c.,  has,  it  is  said,  decided  on  increasing 
the  bathing  lake  in  Victoria  Park  to  nearly 
double  its  present  size.  The  works  will  be  com- 
menced immediately,  and,  following  the  best  pre- 
cedents of  the  public  works  carried  on  in  Lan- 
cashire during  the  cotton  distress,  will  be  done  by 
task  work.  In  this  way  employment  will  be 
given  to  many  in  the  East  of  London,  willing, 
but  at  this  time  unable,  to  find  work. 

The  little  fishing  village  of  Schwarzort,  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Memel  and 
Dantzic,  has,  within  the  last  three  years,  acquired 
a  certain  importance,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  a 
large  bed  of  amber.  The  amber  is  found  almost 
uniformly  in  separate  nodules,  with  lignite  dis- 
seminated in  the  sands  at  a  depth  of  from  10  to 
12ft.  The  dredging  is  carried  on  day  and  night, 
by  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  About  400  persons 
are  employed  at  this  work,  and  their  wages  are  on 
the  average  22  silver  groschen  (2s.  2d.)  per  shift. 
The  quantity  of  amber  collected  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  about  288  lbs.  per  shift,  and  for  six 
days'  work  6,lSilbs. 


One  of  the  churchwardens  at  Preston  has  been 
creating  quite  a  sensation  by  his  energetic  oppo- 
sition to  the  Ritualistic  movement.  It  appears 
that,  for  the  recent  festive  season,  St.  Peter's 
church  was  decorated,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
evergreens,  &c.,  seven  crosses  were  put  up,  four 
at  tlie  altar,  two  near  the  reading-desk,  and  a 
very  large  one  in  front  of  the  organ.  These 
"  Popish  I'^mblems,"  as  he  regarded  them,  gave 
groat  oU'ence  to  the  churchwarden  aforesaid.  Ho 
sought  out  the  incumbent  and  the  curate,  before 
whom  he  laid  his  grievance,  and,  after  much  parley, 
the  incumbent  oli'ercd  to  cover  up  some  of  the 
crosses,  by  way  of  compromise.  This  offer  did 
not  satisfy  the  orthodox  warden,  who  (having  some 
time  previously  got  possession  of  the  keys,  which 
he  w.as  accused  by  the  incumbent  of  having 
stolen)  proceeded  to  the  church  and  hauled  down 
the  crosses.  He  coloured  the  four  at  the  altar 
with  ultramarine  blue  (previously  they  were  gilded, 
with  a  blue  base),  and  finally  deposited  the 
emblems  at  one  of  the  doors  of  the  church.  And 
so  ends,  for  the  present,  this  indignant  crusade 
against  crosses.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
matter  will  not  be  allowed  to  rest  here. 


"  Hints  on  Household  Taste,"  in  reference  to 
the  design  of  furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  by  Charles  L. 
Eastlake,  architect,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Longman. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

TuES.— Institute  of  Civil  Eugineers,  inaugural  ;iddress  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory,  president,  and  tiiuo  per- 
mitting, renewed  discussion  upon  the  panord 
on  the  "  Victoria  Bric'ge,"  and  on  '*  New  rail- 
ways at  Battersea,  &.c."  8. 

Thcrs. — In^eutora'  Institute — "On  Promoting  the  Im- 
provements of  our  Arts  and  JIauufactures  by 
Reviving  the  Action  of  Trade  Guilds,"  by  F. 
W.  Camper,  Esq.     7  30. 

Sat. — Associated  Ai-ts  Institute — "On  Education  and 
Art,"  paper  by  L.  H.  Michael,  Esq. 


Ipattiits  for  liibciitioiis 

CONNECTED     WITH     THE     BUILDING     TKADK. 


141S.  M.  D.  ROGERS  and  J.  'WILSON.    An  Improved 
Fire  Escape      Dated  May  13,  ISG". 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  a  flro-escapo  in  the 
following  manner,  that  is  to  say: — To  the  upper  windows, 
l>y  preference,  and  to  the  brickwork  at  each  side  thereof, 
and  outside  of  the  building,  the  inventors  hinge  a  bar  or 
"davit"  by  its' lower  end,  and  to  the  upper  end  of  each 
bar  or  davit  aforesaid  they  connect  one  end  of  a  chain 
or  fireproof  rope,  the  other  end  whereof  is  connected  to  a 
counterbalance  weight  sufficiently  heavy  to  balance  a  cago 
or  balcony  slung  by  its  ends,  or  suspended  from  the  upper 
ends  of  the  aforesaid  bars  or  davits.  They  propose  to  pass 
a  tube  or  tubes  through  the  several  floors  of  a  house  or 
other  building,  and  allow  the  coimterbalance  weights  be- 
fore mentioned  to  pass  freely  up  and  down  the  said  tubes, 
so  that,  supposing  the  flre-escape  to  be  in  use,  and  persona 
to  have  entered  the  cage  or  balcony,  they  can  lower  them- 
selves down  by  means  of  a  chain,  or  other  suitable  oon- 
trivance,  and  when  they  get  out.  the  cage  or  balcony  will 
bo  lifted  up  by  the  counterbalance  weights  before  men- 
tioned, thus  rendering  the  fire-escape  self-acting.  Tho 
tubes  containing  the  counterbalance  weights  the  in- 
ventors propose  to  connect  by  their  lower  ends  with 
a  water  main,  fitted  with  cocks  for  establishing  a 
communication  with  the  main,  when  it  is  required 
to  tiso  the  aforesaid  tubes  for  extinguishing  fire  in  a 
house  or  other  building,  and  they  perforate  the  said 
tubes  for  the  escape  of  water  into  the  rooms  of  a  house, 
the  said  perforations  being  made  near  the  ceiling  by 
])reference;  by  these  means  a  large  body  of  water  may  bo 
discharged  inside  a  house.  The  aforesaid  tubes  when  not 
charged  with  water  serve  to  carjy  off  the  vitiated  aij  from 
rooms,  the  air  entering  the  tubes  by  the  perforations 
therein,  and  passing  off  through  the  upper  ends  thereof 
into  the  open  air. — Patent  abandoned. 

142r>.  J.  G.  JENNINGS.      Improvemests   in    "Water- 
Closets  AND  Sinks.     Dated  May  14,  1S67. 

According  to  this  invention  the  patentee  arranges  water- 
closets  in  such  manner  that,  whilst  the  escrementitious 
matters  which  the  basin  may  receive,  together  with  tho 
small  quantity  of  water  which  the  basin  holds,  are  dis- 
charged into  a  receiver,  so  as  to  be  applicable  for  use  aB 
a  manure  ;  the  comparatively  large  quantities    of  water 
which  are  used  to  scour  the  basin  are   kept  out  of  this  re- 
ceiver, and  directed  away  into  a  sewer  Or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  desired,  but  without  mixing  with  and  diluting  the 
exorcmentitious  matter,  which  is  consequently  discharged 
ahuosl  in  an  undiluted  state  into  the  receiver,  whatever  ba 
tlie  quantity  of  water  used  to  clea,nse  the  pan.     For  this 
puqwKo  the  patentee  employs  a  pan  with  a  valve  at  the 
bottom,  and  when  this  valve  is  opened  the  matters  in  the 
pun  press  into  the  manure  receiver.    The  same   act  of 
opening  the  valve  of  the  pan  also  in  the  usual  way  oper 
a  valve  for  the  supply  of  the  scouring  water,  and  t^ 
water  supply  valve  is  so  arranged,  as  is  well  unders* 
as  to  remain  open  for  a  regulated  time.    The  scti'^*^f^ 
water  is,  however,  prevented  from  passing  into  the  ited 
limg  at:!  the  valve  of  the  pan  is  closed ;  the  scouring  qq  . 
is  atlmitted  and  the   excess  passes  away  by  a  side  o[       ' 
from  the  pan,  leaving  therein  only  a  small  quanto/. 
water,  say  a  depth  of  half  an  inch,  but  more  or  U  ^^g 
may  be  desired,  and  sufficient  to  prevent  the  adhesii^ 
soil.— Patent  completed. 
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TEXDERS. 
ALrRsroK. — In  last  week'n   Bcildisg   News  Johnson 
and  Wright's  tender  was  stated  to  bo  £1,314.    It  should 
liavo  been  X^,344. 

Lo.vDox— For  offices  and  stabling,  Grosvenorroad,  Pini- 
lic,  fur  Jlr.  D  Radford.  Mr.  W.  G.  Wallis,  archit«ct. 
Quantities  supplied :  — 

Coppaud  Son    £1,320 

Charles  FUh  1,U'5 

James  West    1,105 

Adamsou  and  Sons  1,122 

Uoaruaud  Postlethwaite 1.075 

Wm.  Ueeton  l.OJO 

A.  Ager   993 

JImdkmikaI'  (littiK.-).— For  villa  ruiideuce,  Uirdiott's- 

green,  neiir  M;iuli;iilie.ul,  Uerks,  for  Jlr.  A.  LilKience,  Great 

Jdarlow.     Mr.  Cliarlea  Carter,  ;irehiteet; — 

SUver £1,950    0 

Hovel   1,959    0 

Woodbridgo 1,929  10 

Matthews l.TaV    0 

iiimniunds .• 1,<>S7    0 

Allaway l.OiO    0 

Corby 1,H9  15 

Smith ],25S    0 

WrjTBoi-RNE  P.iRK. — For  constructing  sowera  and  t«m- 

jiorar.v  roadways  on  an  estate  near  Westbourue  Park,  for 

tti,<  limd  and' House  Investment  Soeioty  (Limited).    Mr. 

JoAiah  noule,  surveyor : — 

Lacv  ;ind  Flejtman £;i,7yO    0 

B.  ilubbanl 3,1S0    0 

T.  Enuor  3,JSt    0 

Ad.misuu  and  Taylor 3,125    0 

W.  T.  Willi.amsou  2,9W  15 

R  Jloxon 2.S90    0 

U.Potter 2,5»5    0 

J.  Bloonifleld  2,537    0 

G.  Gtorgo 2,4<,I2  IS 

W.  U.  Uoodair 2,417    0 

J.  II.  Tumor  2,3J0    U 

J.  Porter  2,220    0 

P.  Porter  2,U50    0 

T.  Floyd 1,902    0 

J.  NiehuUon l,39<i    0 

J.  Radley 1,807    0 


BATU  STOSE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randkll  and  Sau.n'deius,  Quarrymou  and  St-oue  Mei- 
ctiantit,  Bath.  Lij>t  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depot--*; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Olhco,  Coraham, 
Wilto.— iAovT.  I 

* 

BANKEUPTS. 

TO  SCRBEKDER   IN  BA.HINCJUALL-STREET. 

Joseph  lluury  Lock,  Buttcrwea,  hovisu  decoriit«>r,  January 
23,  ati— WiUiam  UJy  Willcock,  lUJstou,  Imitder,  January 
23,  at  1— Tliouiad  Lucas,  Barue^,  builder,  Jauuary  ii:i,  at  1. 

TO  SUKItENDEB  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Gregory  Copo,  OMhill,  near  Dudley,  builder,  January 
15,  at  12— Edward  Cribb,  jun  ,  Xcjith,  builder,  January 
15,  at  11  —Henry  Evans,  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  paiuujr, 
January  13,  at  y  -William  iMattbews,  Smcthwick,  pluiubor. 
January  1j,  at  II — Willi.im  Verrier,  Bishops  Lydi.nd, 
;3omer='et»hirc.  carpenter,  January  16,  o^l  U — John  t'al- 
vorloy,  Wuodhouao,  near  Leeds,  stonemason,  January  lil), 
at  1  J— James  Edmond.-<,  Worcester,  builder,  January  '2-2, 
at  11 — Thom.w  Johnson,  Towce8t«r,  bricklayer,  l-cbruary 
3^  ftt  It) — itobert  McLe^in,  Mancheiit^rr,  builder,  J  niiaiy 
*^,  at  12— Uicbai-cl  Tiper,  Brighton,  builder,  January  IS, 
at  11. 

NOTICBS  or  3IT1ING3  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

February  H,  B.  It.  Bialiop,  JJorfolk-villas,  Broadway, 
Sontb  ll.icknuy,  builder — February  IS,  J.  Dines,  l-'urest- 
liill,  buildL-r— Jan.  "^4,  J.  ilenrdith,  i'resieit'n,  lime  dealer— 
J^uiuary  iJ,  W.  Bulcock,  E%'«rton,  builder — Jiuiuary  2a,  J. 
Jeuniugd,  Ventnor,  painter  -  Jiuiuary 'Jl,  l.  Jonoa,  Taly- 
wain,  ma*Jii — January  20,  C.  Trail,  Shrewsbury,  civil  en 
giuecr — January  2S,  W.  iJalby,  Atwick  in  Uoldornes-s 
juiiior — Jaii\iary  ITi,  Vt.  Kutwris,  Turtmadoc,  painter- 
January  IJ,  T.  Williamn,  Fedtiniug,  engineer — January  IG, 
O.  lliuh(:i>ck,  Ilkeston,  sloncnuwon- January  l(j,  K.  J. 
BAmcri,  Piinifi^h,  luiniu^  engineer — January  '2V,  L.  Uobin- 
non,  I>arlini<t4..u,  joiner— January  21,  R.  Coppen,  Grim- 
Htone,  Nuif'-dk,  oarpeuter — February  11,  O.  Ejtinehcomb, 
U«k,  carpenter — February  0,  U.  Burgess,  liottiugde^Ln, 
near  Brighton,  bricklayer. 

PAUTNKFWHIP3  DISSOLVED. 

Brown  ami  Bourne,  Livt-riKKjl,  decoratoni  and  painters — 
.M<i«ui  and  i^un.  Guildford,  builders — Tlie  Birmingham  Cut 
Nail  Company  -Jameson  and  Co.,  NewciwHo-upon-Tyno. 
vugiucers— Bell  and  Davison,  Hunderland,  Joiners — J.  and 
J.  A.  liaye^,  Brist.tl.  carj>entert)— I'alliser  and  Son,  i^orth- 
nllerton,  brick  makers— DiJ  Ion  and  (juick,  Soulhsea, 
builders -G.  and  J.  Curtis,  Poole,  builders — DavisuQ  and 
i*air8<JD,  Jarrow,  brickmakors. 

BANKJlUtTCTT    ANNULLED. 

Charles  Kiclwls,  Weat-groen,  builder.  Doc  31 

DlVlttKStm. 

J.innary  22,  W.  Tatlgell,  Balham.  builder— January  20, 
W.  IL  Hartley,  Leeds,  timWr  merchant. 

DIXLAilATION     Of    DiVIItK.S'D. 

J.  P.  Baragwauath,  Upper  Thames  streei,  eogiDeer,  div 

♦ 

LATEST  PRICES   OF   MATERFALS   USED 

LN  CO^'SXRUCXiON. 
wa.,  ix>«  :— 

fcUC^MS  In  I'OOdon     |>vr  ttn       6  Irt  o  6  16    0      S 

4       do  7  7    «         7  lu    u\ 

to    8t     do  8    60         8  1>    ()|„ 

inien^^^Baw      do  7    7    6         7  10    tj 

any    w^»i«    ••••- do        s  is  o       «  o  .,    » 

v_-    , do  5  In     0  6    0     0      nci 

t>eU»Tt-l««.  »lOl«g.No   1   ..      do  2  15    0  8    6    «      24 

ABftTS  do         10    0    0       10  10    0    DO 


Steel  : — 
Swedlflln  K«S,  huimier«d      per  ton      15 


Swedish  FaKgot  , 


do 


15  ir" 
12  10 


CoppEs  :— 

5be«t  ft  Shenthliig,  A  Bolts  ....per  ton 

ll:uuiiieivil  Uuttuma       do 

FInt  Ituttoms,  uut  ILimiuered   ..       do 

C.ikc  luid  Tougb  Ingot      do 

Best  Se!«;t«<l    do 

Ainitniliou    do 

V  1.  Metal  Stteathing  A  Bods per  lb 

ZiKo: — 

Etngllsh  8he«t      por  ton 

I>«T»ax'sT.  M.RooaiigZiuc  ....      do 


27     0    0 
0     0     0 


•  And  S  per  cent,  discount  If  laid  apon  tho  new  system 


S4    0    0       96    0 


9!  0 
87    0 

0 
0 

85 
0 

21  0 
lit    0 

22  10 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

Tm^— 

EnslUh  Block      per  ton 

ilu      B&r  do         vit    V    u       VI    I' 

do      Bensod  do         ^7    0    0       9!i    0 

Rinca ....       do 

atr»its     do 

Leu)  : — 

Pig,  EnglUh      iwr  tou 

„    SpAiibb  Soft     do 

aiiot,  Pttteat     do 

Shwt   do  2"    5    0  0    0    Oj 

Wntts     do         27  lJi£0       80    0    0 

Bpkltkr  :— 

On  tboSpot  pttrtun      21    0    0 

QnoJESiLVEa     perbtl  6  17    0 

Rkgclub  of  Aktimokv 
Preucb   per  ton       23    0 

Metals. 

Timber,  duty  Is  per  load,  drawback,  le. 


21    2    6  ue  t 


Teak    load  £10    0  J 

Quebec,  red  pine  ... .  8    0 

,,       yellow  pine..  2  15 

dt  John  N.B.  yellow  0    0 

Quebec  Onk,  wbite  .,  5    5 

„       birch 3  ID 

„       elm    8  10 

..  S  10 


.ar  . 


;Ueiuel  &i 

Riga 3    0 

Swedliib 2    0 

Uuts.Quebecredpine  6    0 
,,      yellow  pine..     6    0 
Lathwood.Dautzic.fm  4  10 
„       St.  Petersburg  6  10 
De4lB.prC..12(t.by3 
byH  in.,  juty2sper 
loaxl,  dri\wl);ick  ->s. 
Queliec,  white  spruce  13    0 
cit.Johu,  wbitespruce  18  10 
Yelluw   pine,  pet  re- 
duced C. 
C&uiula,  lat  quality.  17    0 
2nd  do 11  10 


Arcbjtiigel.  yellow  . .  £11 
iSt.  Petcraburg.yeL...  lu 

Finland .■.     8 

Memel 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8 

„      white    8 

I'Jelle,  yellow 9 

Suderham       9 

ObriHtiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  a  by  9  in. 

yellow 16 

Deck  Plank,  Dantztc, 

per  40  f  t.  3  Lu 0 

PosuuE  SioHKpr  ton    3 

OiLa,  &c 
Seal,  pHle....per  tuii  40 

Sperm  body  llu 

Cod 3tf 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  39 

Olive,  G.-illipoU 67 

Oocoiuiut,  Cochln.ton  5G 

Palm,  fine 40 

Linseed   34 

Rapeseed,  Eug.pale..  31 
Cottonseed 3J 


0  8  0 

10  41  0 

0  112  u 

0  36  10 

h)  0  0 

lij  68  0 

0  57  0 

10  41  0 

j5  35  0 

W  38  10 

0  39  10 


170R   SALE,   a  Schiele's   20-m.  "WHEEL 

I  TURBINE,  with  throttle  valve,  bell-mouthed  inlet,  and  ad- 
justment to  btilf  power.  The  above  is  new,  and  not  now  royuired. 
Will  be  Sold  a  bargain,— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  James 
Mackenaio,  4ii,  Cjumon-street,  Londuu,  E.G. 


M 


OiiTGAGE     MONIES.-HENRY 

SAIiTRRand  Company,  Mortgage  Brokera,  11,  PaucrHs-hine, 
R.C.,  respectialty  ijivite  coiuniunicationa  from  owuura  of  property 
desirous  of  arranging  mortgages,  or  o'jiiiiolidatiug  auU  rf duciug  rate 
1^1  Ixteiost  on  those  nttw  existttig.  for  which  the  present  time  is 
apecinlly  lavourablo.    Every  iuiormatiuii  promptly  afforded. 


MORTGAGES.— SUMS  R)f  any  amount, 
r;tuging  from  £200  to  £5u,000.  ready  to  be  advnuced  for 
various  pcriodi*.  at  from  6  to  6  per  cent,  on  JlORTtiAGE  uf  Free- 
hold or  Leasehold  PROPERTY  —Apply  to  Messrs.  BelliJis  and  Mai-- 
chuiit,  public  accountants,  ti,  Mortin'a-lane,  Caunon-street,  E.C 


UNDER  THE  PATBONAOE  OF  H.M.  THE  QDEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Est-ibliBhraent  foun-kd  in  Englanil(in  IW:)  (nr  the 
uxcliwivo  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQIIKI'  FLUURS  nud 
ilOUDEUa,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECOKaTIuNS  ;  and  Sole 
Patenlvwi  of  the  only  ByHtcin  adax'ted  to  tho  English  climate,  whereby 
the  cvila  of  drv  Kin',  hiiBiMKAtiK,  and  WAJtriNU  (so  cuuimou  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climates),  nve  kkkkc-itjally  pBUVKKruD. — For 
desigiiH.eKtiuiatea,  and  Iht  of  iie.T.riy  300  floors,  Ac,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grovcl/ino,  CmiljenveU,  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  tilllow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxfn-d-street. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 
SOLID    PARQUET    FLOORS 

Aro  Greatly  Sixpcrior  to  any  liitlicrto  I'roiluced,  being 

of  Spccirtl   CoiiJst ruction,    Iinprtived  Design, 

Tliuruuglily  Se;i£oiicd,  and  at 

PRICES   LOWER    THAN    USUAL. 

Specimens  at  Architectural  Musoiuu,  "j;!,  Maddux-sircet,  W. 

AND  AT 

Show  Rooms,  Cambridge  Hall,  Newmau-atreet.  London. 


Day  and  (iias  Light  Retkrtor  mauufarlurcr, 

rilHO^ilAS  FOX,  9  -.  HATTON  GARDEN, 

X  (E.C.) 

Theae     Reflectors  Dtver    tAmiah,    require    do  cleaning:,    and    Aio 
the  uoit  ed'ectiva  and  dur.tble  yet  pruieutcd  to  the  public. 

N.B.— The  uiiul  Dlacotuit  to  Builders  and  the  Trade. 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

yiu.  no,  rs.  1 1  r  11(1  feet :  :  IJU.  7*.. :  1  in.  00.  ]0,.  C<I. 

j;vi;E.\  iiKscRii*Tn»N  of  I'muiiF.  fhamkhhiki  moui.din(;3 

k.-iliii  rtlv<k.  i.l  111!'  Lo«.<t  YtfAh,     lAKihlihuti.  tlieTr.i.i.-. 

At  GEORGE  BEBS'S,  57,  Dmry  Lane. 


CHARLES    STRUTTON, 

84.      COHMKKCIAL-P.OAD,       LaMBETH. 
BUieKS  LET  BY  IBS  DAY  OK  YEAS. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY, 

AKMIT   WOKKS, 

GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TA>'SEKS,  CUKEIEKS.  and  MANtTFACTUKEES  OF 

IKPKOVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lista  sent  free  by  post. 
WAREHOUSE— SI,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  AGENT. 

MARBLE    in    BLOCKS   and    SLABS. 

LLOYD    &    CO. 

GROSVENOK  KOAD.  VAUXHALL  EEIDGE.  LONDON. 
SAWN  SICILIAN  of  VAEIOUS  SIZES  for  CEMETEKY  ivOEB 


/^OX   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

\J  MANOFACTUEERS. 

28  and  29,  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND 
PAINTED  and  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS— 43  and  4-1,  Maidcu-lan 
(adjoining  Soutbampton-Btreet).  W.C 
WOOD  and  BTONE  CARVING.  GOTHIC    METAL,  and  MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS. 
BELVEDERE-KOAD.    LAMBETH. 
CARVING.— A  great  reduction  effected  by  roughinp  out  tho  work 
by  machinery,  and  Imishiug  only  by  hand  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL  WORK   of  every  deacription,  both  in  Silver, 

Bniss,  and  Iron. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy,  Architects,  and  tho 

Tnide,  for  carrying  out  any  Design. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DONE  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  &  SON'S  IlluBtrated  Catalogue  for  1866,  with  several  hundred 

New   Designs  of  Church  Furiiilnre.   Painted  Glass.  Decoration,  and 

Monumeuta,   Enlarged  Edition,   Just  Published,   foi-warded  for  six 

stamps. 

SHOW  BOOMS— 28  and  39,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London. 

/^ARTS,    LADDERS,    BARROWS,    &c.— 

Vy     GEORGE  ELL  :uul  CO.,   Builders  of  Carts,   V.-ma,   Waggons' 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  &c.,  Coutrautors'  .-md  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TRESTLES,    STEPS,  PORTABLE 

SCAFFOLDS.    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HANDLES,    &c. 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises. 

A  lai^e  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts.  Intended  for  Exportation,  are 

made  by  Machinery  so  a*  to  be  inierchangeable  in  their  parts. 

Dobbin  Carts,  li):  Brick  Carts.  £15  ;  Navie  barrows,  10s.  fid. 

Scaffolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  Treaties,  Step,  &c.,  Lent  on  Hiie. 

Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EUSTON  WORKS,  866  and  S68,  EDSTON  ROAD.  LONDON.N.'W 


A  SUBSTITUTE  for  FAINT,  and  at  HALF 

XTl  the  cost.— STEPHENS'  DYES  or  STAINS  for  WOOD.— Mr. 
STEPHENS  baa  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addi-essed  to  hiin  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  CHICHES- 
TER, of  Chittlebampton,  near  South  Moitou:— 

"  The  effect  produced  by  tbu  Stjiining  Fluid  and  Varnish  has  given 
such  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  parisliioners  have  requested  me  to 
procure  five  times  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  in  order  to  fliiisb  the 
church.'* 

H.  STEPHENS,  Chemist,  18,  St.  Martiu's-le-Grand,  E.G.,  late  54. 
Stamford-street,  S. 


PRIZE  MEDAL.  1862. 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
Ho.  10,  GREEK  STREET.    SOHO  SQUAKE,  LONDON.  W. 

Sole  MiiDuinctmei^  of 
0.  A.  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  BOUND,  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING!  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Brushes,  Sash  Tools,  Stippling  Bruahea,  GUdero'  and 
Grainers'  Tools. 
Theue  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
have  obtiiiiiod  a  hii:h  reputiition  among  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
kingdom.  Varnish  and  Colour  MauufiLcturers,  Oilmen,  Merchants, 
&•.:.,  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms.  Price  Liets  forwarded  on  ap 
plication. 


EKAJIEL    VAKNISHES,     of     Superior 
Quality,  that  diy  well,  look  well,  and  wear  well,  from  8a.  per 
gallon. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free  un  application  to  W.  NAYLOR 
Varnish  ManufaLlurcr.  -lA,  James-street,  Oxford-street,  Loudon.  Also 
Manufacturer  of  Oak  Stains. 

Liglit        49.  pergaUon* 

Middle  Tint 5&.  „ 

Dark  Oak 6b.         „ 


TMPROVED    TRACING    PAPER,    30in 

JL  by  20in..  33..  4s..  and  5s.  per  tiuire;  40iD.  by  30in.,  fis.,  78.  6d. 
and  ti».  fid,  per  quire ;  bOin.  by  4Uin.,  15a.  and  178.  per  quire  ;  Con 
tinuinis,  40In  wide,  JOs.  per  piece  (20  yards.  Patent  Tracing  Linen 
30iii.  wide.  Is.  Gd.  per  yard,  SOs.  per  piece  (*J4  yards);  42in.  wide,  2s 
per  yard.  408.  per  i>iece  ("24  yards).  Gilbert's  Superior  Dnwiug  Pen" 
cilB.  Is.  9d,  per  dozen  Strong  Cartridge  Paper,  from  Is,  3d.  to  4s,  Cd, 
per  ijuire.  Whatman's  Drawing  Paper,  Quautlty,  Upeclflcation,  and 
other  Papers.    Colours,  Bnii'hes,  &c. 

C.  MOODY,  257,  HIGH  HOLBOKN.  LONDON,  W.C. 


1  CHOLL'S       PATENT       PLATINUM. 


kj  GASLIGHT  PERFECTER.— Extmct  fiom  Report  by  Dr. 
Lttlicby  :—■■  The  rosiUta  have  been  very  reniarkabte,  for  they  show 
an  avrni  ge  increase  of  t>3  per  cent,  on  the  illuminating  power  of  tha 
gas,  1  nni  of  opiniou,  therefor,  that  tho  invention  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value."  Price  Is.  each  for  fishtjul  burners. — To  be  had  retail 
lit  gikstitters  and  Ironmongers,  and  (wholesale  only)  of  JOHN 
•^CHOLL,  41  and  42,  Berwick-street,  Oxford-street,  Loudon,  W 
ii.rijia  un  application. 

N.B, — Aspccimen  eent  free  on  receipt  of  twelve  stamps. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
ciatitig  pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved  nud 
cuied  in  a  few  d.iya  by  that  celebrated  medicine,  BLAIR'S  UOUT  an 
KHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  rt-qi;ire  n<.  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  tbeirune 
md  are  ceitJ'  .u  to  jTi-vent  tlic  dineaae  atta<.-kiug  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  nil   Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  2)d.  and  2s,  &d.  per  box 
ohluiued  through  auy  ChemiBt, 


January  1?,  1868. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAr,  JAXUART  17,  1868. 


WHAT  THE  FRENCH  CAN   TEACH 
US. 

THE  Paris  Exliibitiou  of  last  year  has 
engraven  one  idea  deeply  in  tlie  minds 
of  Englishmen,  and  that  is  that  wo  have 
much  to  learn  from  our  neighbours.  Nations, 
like  men,  diifer  from  each  other.  Every 
nation  possesses  some  distinctive  quality,  is 
characterized  by  some  distinctive  institutions 
or  liabits,  and  is,  therefore,  enabled  to  teach 
all  other  nations  a  lesson.  These  national 
differences  arise  from  origin,  climate,  geo- 
graphical position,  history,  and  education. 
The  English  have  certain  nualities  which  it 
would  be  well  for  all  other  nations  to  imitate. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  French,  the 
Italians,  the  Germans,  and  the  Russians. 
What  immediately  concerns  us  is  wherein 
and  in  what  degree  can  the  French  teach  us. 
It  appears  to  be  the  almost  universal  impres- 
sion of  those  who  visited  the  late  Exhibition 
that  they  can  teach  us  a  great  deal.  Many 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  England  is 
already  beaten  in  the  national  race,  and  that 
the  climax  of  our  prosperit}'  has  passed. 
Not  30,  however,  think  a  m-ijority  of  those 
skilled  artizans  whose  volume  of  reports  we 
noticed  last  week.  We  promised  to  recur  to 
its  pages,  in  order  to  glean  therefrom  a  few 
suggestions  for  our  future  guidance.  The 
book  is,  in  fact,  full  of  suggestive  informa- 
tion. Almost  every  writer  speaks  of  our 
comparative  liackwardness  in  matters  of  taste, 
and  they  almost  all  agree  in  giving  France  in 
such  matters  the  foremost  place.  Mr. 
Thomas  Connolly,  stonemason,  says,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  which  is  en- 
tailed in  England  through  the  neglect  of  art- 
culture  in  every  department  of  out  industry." 
"  The  foundation  of  French  excellence,"  says 
Mr.  James  Plampin,  "  is  education.  Their 
superiority  is  in  taste,  and  taste  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  education.  Owing  to  the  extent 
of  this  kind  of  education,  the  taste  of  the 
whole  nation  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
English."  Mr.  F.  J.  .Jackson,  of  Birming- 
ham, says,  "  One  noticeable  feature  in  French 
industry  is  the  universal  application  of  art, 
no  object  being  too  mean  for  adornment, 
and  every  article  capable  of  being  turned 
into  a  thing  of  beauty,  receives  its  share  of 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  artist."  The 
same  writer,  when  speaking  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, says  :  "  While  other  exhibits  rest  prin- 
cipally upon  rare  and  costly  works,  elabo- 
rated to  the  highest  degree,  the  little 
display  of  the  Americans  rests  upon 
humble  works,  proving  that  ordinary  articles 
may  be  exalted  and  invested  with  a  dignity 
that  will  entitle  them  to  rank  with  the 
proudest  achievements  of  industrial  art." 
Our  attention,  however,  is  not  now  devoted 
to  the  Americans,  but  to  the  French.  If 
they  are  so  superior  to  us  in  matters  of  taste, 
there  must  be  some  cause  for  it.  Now,  what 
is  that  cause  ?  Some  people  have  sought  for 
it  in  the  incapacity  of  the  English,  or  rather 
in  the  superior  aptitude  of  the  French. 
French  ladies  say  that  English  ladies  are  all 
left-handed,  or  they  work  as  if  they  were. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  an  ordinary  French 
woman  were  to  simply  hang  a  curtain,  she 
would  do  it  much  better  than  an  ordinary 
English  woman.  Still,  we  will  not  for  "a 
moment  admit  that  the  natural  capabilities 
of  the  French  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
English.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
gentleman  last  quoted,  who  says, '  "  The 
contrast  presented  is  the  result  of  diil'erenee 
of  aim,  and  not  of  the  want  of  capacity. 
While  we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  tlie  per- 
Iccting  of  material  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  the  substantial  character  of  o\ir  utilities, 
the  French  have  brought  their  energies  to 


bear  on  decoration."  An<l  they  have  made 
this  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  educational 
system.  They  have  regarded  it  as  a  national 
necessity  and  acted  accordingly.  "  While, 
perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Plampin,  "  there  arc 
scarcely  more  than  four  out  of  two  hundred 
English  jewellers  who  can  draw,  from  in- 
quiries made  there  are  scarcely  four  out  of 
two  hundred  in  France  who  cannot.  Nor  is 
this  surprising,  when  we  learn  that  drawing 
is  regarded  and  taught  more  as  an  essential 
than  an  accomplishment.  As  children  they 
are  taught  at  tlieir  day-school,  and  that  not 
occasionally,  but  as  part  of  the  usual  rou- 
tine." With  regard  to  the  great  question  of 
general  education,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are 
not  far  off  from  its  solution.  We  have  been 
talking  about  education  for  many  years,  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  eminent  leaders 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  regarded 
it  as  a  necessity  and  a  right  ;  but  the  jog- 
trot instincts  of  that  House,  constituted  as 
heretofore,  have  defeated  almost  all  attempts 
at  useful  legislation  on  the  subject.  Now,  the 
prospect  brightens.  It  is  not  only  heard,  but 
almost  felt,  in  every  direction,  that  one  of  the 
tirst  things  the  reformed  Parliament  wiU  ad- 
dress itself  to  is  the  imiversal,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  compulsory,  ed  ucation  of  the  people. 
Whatever  else  an  extended  suffrage  may 
have  in  store  for  us,  it  is  certain  that  the 
great  cause  of  education  will  not  suffer  there- 
by. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  na- 
tion is  on  the  eve  of  great,  if  not  bene- 
ficent, changes.  In  the  course  of  a  short 
time  energies  will  be  loosened  which  have 
hitherto  been  fettered,  and  forces  will  operate 
which  have  hitherto  been  inactive.  We, 
however,  do  not  fear  the  result.  The  edu- 
cated nation  must  be  stronger  and  more  pro- 
ductive th.au  the  ignorant  nation.  France, 
however,  is  not  so  much  in  advance  of  us  in 
general  educational  matters  as  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  ;  and  has,  there- 
fore, not  so  much  to  teach  us  on  this  f^uestion 
as  on  the  cultivation  of  taste.  The  two 
things  must,  however,  go  hand  in  hand. 
Whilst  insisting  that  every  English  child 
shall  he  educated,  facilities  for  fostering  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  may  be  multiplied.  In 
fact,  the  words  "  technical  education"  are 
now  on  almost  every  one's  lips,  and  in  this 
work  we  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
French.  They  possess  many  more  schools  of 
practical  art  than  we  do,  and  the  system  of 
drawing  in  those  schools  is  different  to  that 
pursued  in  this  country.  Sir.  F.  J.  Jackson 
says,  "  There  seems  to  be  no  over-anxiety  for 
fineness  of  outline,  while  in  shading  the 
readiest  method  is  generally  adopted,  more 
importance  being  attached  to  the  realization 
of  form,  and  less  to  mere  manipulation. 
Great  stress  seems  to  be  laid  upon  drawing 
from  the  human  figure  and  from  natural 
flowers."  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  we  begin  at 
the  ■RTong  end,  as  fineness  and  neatness  of 
line  are  the  results  of  much  practice,  and  in 
early  training  are  of  much  less  importance 
than  the  acquisition  of  correct  notions  of  size, 
proportion,  and  forms.  In  this  country  too 
much  of  the  student's  time  is  spent  in  making 
copies  from  the  "flat,"  instead  of  drawing 
from  objects.  "  Art  education,"  says  Mr. 
W.  G.  Peeley,  "  is  carried  on  in  France  quite 
on  a  different  plan  to  what  it  is  in  this 
country.  Youths  at  an  early  age  are  not 
kept  at  outlining  for  a  couple  of  years ;  but 
the  instant  they  can  do  a  little  drawing  they 
commence  shading,  which  is  not  half  so  sick- 
ening to  the  young  minds,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  gratifying."  Mr.  Andrew  Steven- 
son, of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  amplified 
this  point  in  an  article  which  appeared  iu  the 
Building  News,  No.  673.  So,  also,  did  Mr. 
John  S.  Kawle,  in  his  suggestive  article  on 
the  French  and  English  Systems  of  Art  Edu- 
cation, in  the  Building  News,  No.  672. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  concurrence  of 
testimony  that  our  method  of  art  education  is 
essentially  defective,  particularly  on  two 
I  points — first,  in  not  drawing  from  the  human 
"  figure,  natural  objects,  antique  works,  machi- 


nery, &c.  ;  and,  secondly,  iu  aiming  at  me- 
chanical accuracy'  and  finish,  instead  of  en- 
couraging a  bolder  and  more  general  study 
of  light,  shade,  and  form. 

One  of  the  chief  things  spoken  of  in  these 
"  Artizans'  Reports "  is  the  superiority  of 
Paris  to  London.  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Barnes  says 
"  the  daily  life  of  the  Frenchman  is  sur- 
rounded with  associations  of  lieauty,  hence 
his  supieriority  in  design.  All  that  the 
Englishman  can  do  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal  he  has  done — that  is,  the  workman- 
ship is  superior,  but  he  lacks  the  education 
and  knowledge  of  classic  art  which  the 
Frenchman  possesses.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  at  the  root  of  all  the  differences  which  ex- 
ist lietwecn  the  glass  trade  of  England  and 
thiit  of  France  and  the  Continent  generally." 
That  London  will  ever  be  as  be;iutiful  as 
Paris  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  that  it  may  be 
improved  and  is  improving  must  be  admitted. 
Though  we  cannot  control  the  sun,  the  wind, 
and  the  clouds,  we  can  multiply  museums  of 
art,  and  facilities  for  art  education  etpial  to 
what  they  have  in  France.  What  we  want  is 
not  one  great  museum,  like  that  at  Kensing- 
ton, which  is  so  far  away  from  the  mass 
of  Londoners,  and  which  absorbs  so  much 
money,  but  museums  within  easy  reach  of  our 
great  industrial  populations.  Every  great 
city  should  have  its  art  museum,  and  then 
arises  the  question  whether  these  museums 
should  be  opened  on  Sundays.  Most  of  the 
writers  of  these  reports  think  that  they 
should,  aud  give  excellent  reasons  for  their 
opinions.  Po'ssibly  this  question  will  also  as- 
sume a  bolder  aspect  in  future  Parliaments. 
There  .are  many  other  things  which  we  can 
learn  from  Frenchmen  in  relation  to  trade 
matters,  trade  unions,  strikes,  courts  of  con- 
ciliation, dining  halls,  sobriety,  politeness, 
good  feeling  between  employers,  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  hours  of  laljour,  wages,  &c., 
which  we  will  glance  at  on  a  future  occasion. 


LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  COJI- 
PETITION. 

ONCE  more  the  competitive  system  presents 
itself  to  us  in  a  disagreeable  light.  If 
fairly  and  honestly  conducted,  competitions  are 
calculated  to  improve  architecture,  promote 
merit,  and  benefit  the  public;  if  dishonestly 
conducted,  they  must  have  a  contrary  influence 
and  tendency.  Plato  said  that  a  republic 
would  be  the  best  form  of  government,  pro- 
vided every  citizen  were  a  philosopher  ;  and 
we  say  competitions  woidd  entail  incalculable 
benefits,  provided  they  were  justly  conducted. 
But,  as  justice  is  the  exception,  instead  of 
being  the  rule,  in  their  conduct,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  respectable  architects  enteron  them 
so  frequently.  Let  us  take  a  case  in  illustra- 
tion. The  board  of  management  of  the  Lon- 
don Orphan  Asylum  lately  invited  a  dimited 
number  of  architects,  whom  they  thought 
most  likely  to  carry  out  such  a  work,  to  enter 
into  competition  for  a  new  asylum  about  to  be 
erected  for  charitable  purposes  near  Watford. 
The  gentlemen  invited  were  Mr.  Fred.  Peck, 
Mr.  Dawson,  j\Ir.  Robins,  Jlr.  Watson,  and 
others.  A  printed  set  of  instructions  was 
handed  to  each  of  the  competing  architects  ; 
one  of  thefe  instructions  stated  that  the  build- 
ing, exclusive  of  fittings,  should  not  exceed 
£65,000.  In  due  time  each  of  the  competitors 
received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  stating 
tliat  the  board  of  managers  had  awarded 
the  premiums  in  the  following  order  : — 1.  Mr. 
Dawson,  2.  ]\Ir.  Robins,  3.  Mr.  Webster. 
On  inquiry  being  made  to  the  secretary  as  to 
tlie  amounts  of  the  estimates  given  by  the 
three  architects  to  whom  the  premiums  were 
awarded,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Dawson's 
estimate  was  £78,500,  subject  to  a  reduction 
of  £10,000,  should  the  infirmary  and  other 
arrangements  lie  reduced  to  the  stipulattd 
provision;  Mr.  Robins's  estimate  was  £71,500; 
and  Mr.  Watson's  estimate  was  £66,587. 
Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  each  estimate 
was  beyond  the  sum  specified  in  the  instruc- 
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tions.      It  so  happened,  however,  that  the 
estiwated  cost  of  the  design  submitted  b_r  Mr. 
Fred.  Peck  was  only  £55,000.    Now  assuming 
that  Mr.  Peck's  estimate  was  a  correct  one,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in   saying  that  the  board 
of  management  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum 
are  not  the  most  economical  and  trustful  persons 
to  dispose  of  funds  subscribed  for  charitable 
piirposes.      "We  make  this  charge   advisedly 
and  deliberately.     Now  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that" Mr.  Peck's  estimate  was  a  cor- 
lect   one.     Instead   of    being  over  the  sum 
stipulated  in   the    instructions,   it  was  very 
much  under ;  and  Mr.  Peck  has  given  many  in- 
stances of  his  ability  to  erect  such  works  within 
the  estimated  cost.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  for 
amoment  that  wecare  anything  about  Mr. Peck 
personally.       "We   would  as   soon  that  Mr. 
Dawson  was  the  selected  architect  as  Mr.  Peck, 
or  Mr.  "Watson  as  Mr.  Dawson.    "We  entertain 
no  feeling  of  partiality  in  the  matter,  as  we 
onlv  look  at  it  from  a  public  point  of  view.  ^ 
An"d  we  ask  what   right  has  this  board  of 
guardians  to  select  a  design  which  shall  cost 
£78,51X1,  or  even  £10,0(X)  less  under  certain 
conditions,    when    another    competent  com- 
petitor undertakes  to  do  it  for  £55,000  ?  Is  it 
not,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it,  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  charitable  funds?  Is  it  not  a  misdi- 
rection of  benevolent  intentions  ?    But  why, 
it  mav  be  asked,  could   the   board   have   so 
acted  i  We  know  no   other  reason  than  that 
Mr.  Dawson  is  architect  to  the  board  ;  or  so 
we  have  been  informed.  Here,  then,  is  a  ques- 
tion in  which  the  subscribers  should  raise  a 
voice,  and  in  which  the  public  are  deeply  in- 
terested.    It  is  a  question  not  only    affecting 
the  competitive  system  and  the  interests   of 
arcliitecture,  but  the  tone  of  public  morality, 
and  the  economic  appropriation  of  money  col- 
lected for  sacred  purposes.     It  is  a  question 
which  demands  further  investigation. 

In  awarding  premiums  to  architects  who 
exceeded  in  their  estimates  the  limits  speci- 
fied in  the  printed  instructions,  the  board 
broke  faith  with  the  competing  architects  who 
obeyed  these  instructions.  This  is  of  xitssl 
importance,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  the 
board,  in  so  acting,  have  not  subjected  them- 
selves to  an  action  for  damages  on  the  part  of 
the  architects  who  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions. These  architects,  in  obedience  to  an 
invitation,  jjut  themselves  to  considerable  cost 
and  labour,  and  they,  by-and-bye,  find  that 
they  are,  as  it  were,  punished  for  their  fidelity. 
"U'hatevcr  may  be  the  legal  bearing  of  the 
question,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  architects  who  complied  with  the  instruc- 
tions are  morally  entitled  to  reasonable  pay 
for  the  labour  they  were  put  to.  "We,  how- 
ever, call  attention  to  this  subject,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  single  individual,  but  for  the 
public  considerations  it  involves,  and  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  prevent  injustice  in  future. 


The  Birmingham  Grammar  School  has  always 
been  resarded  as  one  of  Barry's  most  success- 
ful Gothic  works.     It  was  begun  in  1S33,  and 
completed   in  1836,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  made  the  acquaintance   of  the 
elder  Pugin,  "  whose  assistance  he  secured  in 
making  out  some  of  the  drawings  for  details." 
In  1837  he  designed  a  small  Gothic  L'nitariau 
chapel  at  Manchester,  of  no  particular  merit. 
Two  years  afterwards,  he  added  a  wing  to  the 
L'niversity  College,  Oxford.      Hurstpierpoint 
Chui-ch,  erected  in  1843,  is  a  work  of  .some  im- 
portance, though  it  will  not   bear  comparison 
with  what  has  been  done   by  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  either  in  originality    or  eflfect. 
It  was  one   of  the    characteristics     of    Sir 
Charles  Barrv,  that  he  was  apt  in   his  designs 
and  plans  to"lose  sight  of  economy,  in  his  love 
of  the  grand  and  extensive.       Frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Memoir  of  designs  which 
had  to  be  rejected,  on   account   of  the  cost 
necessary  to  carry  them  into   execution.     In 
other  cases-ofreconstructionforexample-often 
only  a  portion  of  his  plans  were  carried  out, 
for  the  same  reason.     His  conceptions wereon 
too  enlarged  a   scale,  and  were  too  expensive 
to  suit  the  means,   if  not  the  wishes,  of  his 
clients.      With  not  a  few  of  his  private   as 
well  as  his  public  works  was  this  the  case.     It 
may  indeed   be  said   that  comparatively  few 
of  his    designs    were   carried   out ;  the  New- 
Palace  of  "Westminster  itself  might  be  cited 
as  an   instance.      Among  private  buildingi. 
Clumber  House  is   a  notable  case  in  point. 
Of    all    Barry's  designs  for  a  grand   private 
residence,  this,  we  believe,  was  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive.     Plans  and  illustrations 
are  given  in  the  Memoir  to  show  the  character 
of  the  design.     But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  the  only  part  of  thescheme  as  yet  executed 
is     the   ere'ction  of  the  new   church  by^  the 
present  Duke   of  Newcastle,   in  the  position 
indicated  by  Sir  Charles,  but  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hine,  of  Nottingham.  This 
was  one  of  the  last  of  Barry's  efl'orts,  the  date 
being  1857.  But,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  the 
great  majority  of  these  unsuccessful,  or  at  least 
unrealized  designs,   has   reference  to  public 
buildings.  "  Of  all  Sir  Charles  Barry's  works," 
says  his  son,  '•  the  one  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered  tne  least  successfid  was  the  laying 
out  ot  Trafalgar-square.      On  this  subject  he 
was  consulted  by   Government  in  1840,  and 
his  chief  idea  in  the  arrangements  which  he 
suggested    was  to  improve  the  effect  of  the 
National  Gallery."     AVe  have  heard  a   great 
deal  about  what  has  been  flatteringly  called 


with  a  grand  flight  of  steps  which  he  contem- 
plated  in  the  centre   of  his  terrace,  of  th* 
width     of      the     whole     portico     of     the 
Gallery,  aud  appearing  from  a  distance  to  be 
a  ])art"of  it.     Its  own  design  would  be  no  com- 
pensation, for  to  the  use  of  columns  or  pedes- 
tals for  statues  he  objected  on  principle.    He 
would  have  had  the  'Nelson  and  "Wellington 
monuments  (treated   in  a  different  style,  as 
grand  designs  in  sculptm-e)  placed  on  either 
side,  in  the  position  of  the  present  foimtains. 
When  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  he  intro- 
duced the  fountains  as  a  last  resource.     He 
intended  them  to  be   far  larger ;  he  wished 
them,  indeed,  to  be  of  the  scale  of  the  grand 
fountains  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  but 
for  this  funds  were  not  forthcoming,  and  an 
unexpected  difficulty  was  found  in  obtaining  a 
full  supply  of   water.     But,  adds  Dr.  Barry, 
"though  fully  aware  that  they  were  too  small, 
he  never  felt  the  justice  of  the  severe  criticism 
which  has  been  so  imsparingly  la\'ished  upon 
them."  A  chapter  is  devoted  "to  the  chief  un- 
executed designs  of  the  architect.     These_  em- 
brace designs  for  New  Law  Courts, the  National 
Gallery,  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1840,  he  prepared,  at 
the  request  of  the  Government,  a  design  in  the 
Greek  style,  "  which  he  had  long  discarded," 
for  the  Law  Courts,  on  the  site  which  is  now 
being  prepared  for  them.     He  seems,  however, 
to  have  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  centre  of 
Lincoln's  Inn-Fields,  as  it  "  would  involve  no 
expense  in  the  purchase  of  existing  buUdings,' 
and  he  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  outcry  raised 
against  "the  scheme.     Another  plan,  submitted 
five  years  subsequently,  involved  the  inclosure 
of  New  Palace  Yard,  and  the  extension  of  the 
palace  itself.     His  idea,   ^^^th  respect  to  the 
National  Gallery,  was  to  extend  it  by  biuld- 
ing  over  the  vacant  space  in  front,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  edifice  to  the  line  of  the  street.  The 
elevation  was  to  be  raised,  in  order  to  over- 
come as  much  as  possible  what  he  considered 
the  fatal  efl'ect  ot  the  Nelson  column  upon  the 
fa9ade.      It  is  not  improbable  that  this  idea 
will  be  realized  in  any  design  that  may  ulti- 
mately  be    selected  for  the   New    Gallery. 
Again,  as  to  the  British  I^Iuseum,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  the  grand  portico  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  extend  the  building  towards  Great 
Russell-street,  and  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  extension  in  other  directions. 
He    therefore  proposed — and  the  notion  has 
frequently  been  urged  since — to  remove  the 


"the  finest  site  in  Europe,"  and  "there  has  j  Natural  History  Collection  elsewhere,  and  to 
beennoendofsneerslevelledattheTrafalgar-[devote  the  whole  of  the  present  building  to 
square  fountains.  A  fountain  is  one  of  the  ',  literature  and  art.  Certain  internal  altera- 
things  which  they  do  manage  better  in  France,  \  tions  and  re-arrangements  were  suggested ;  but 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  institute  a  comparison  |  Mr.  Pauizzi's  great  reading-room  scheme  was 


THE  LIFE  AND  "WORKS   OF  SIR 
CHARLES  BARRY.* 

SECO.SD  NOTICE. 

WHATEVER  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  quality  of  some  of  the 
works  executed  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  vast 
amount  of  work  he  performed  during  his  very 
busy  life.  To  the  list  of  buildings  of  a  colle- 
giate, ecclesiastical,  and  domestic  character 
already  enumerated  which  were  either 
entirely  built  from  his  designs,  or 
received  reconstruction  at  his  hands,  might  be 
added  the  following — In  1831  he  erected  a 
new  wing  to  Dulwich  College,  and  a  small 
school,  but  these  designs,  which  were  of  an 
unpretentious  kind,  were  remodelled  and  ex- 
panded in  carrjing  out  the  more  extensive 
alterations  of  the  college  effected  under  the 
direction  of  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  1858. 


•  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  HA."  By 
Hot.  Ai.riiEi.  Dakut,  D.I).,  Principal  of  CUelteuliam  Col- 
lege.    JcbD  3Iurra7,    ISGT. 


between  the  Grandes  Eaux,  of  Paris,  and  the 
wretched  squirts   of  London.      We  must  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are   a  decided  failure. 
It  is  only  justice,  however,  to  the  reputation 
of  their  designer  to  state  that  his  shortcomings 
at  least  admit  of  explanation.  Sir  C.  Barry  was 
thwarted  in  liis  scheme  for  the  improvement  of 
the  square.    At  the  time  he  was  consulted,  a  plan 
was  already  under  consideration  which  con- 
tenij^lated  the  raising  the  whole  square  to  the 
level  of  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  finishing  it  with  a  terrace  and  balus- 
trade towards  Cockspur-street.  To  this  he  had 
a  strong  objection.  He  considered  the  National 
Gallery  to  be  already  greatly  deficient  in  im- 
portance, and  unworthy  of  its  site.     Such  a 
terrace  as  was  proposed,  seen  in  the  foreground 
on  approaching  from  AVhitehall,  woiild  throw 
it  back  into  utter  insignificance.     He  advised, 
therefore,  that  the  level  of  the  square  should 
be  kept  down  to  that  of  Cockspur-street,   in- 
stead of  being  raised  to  that  of  the  base  of  the 
building,  and  the  terrace  thrown  back,  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  a  part  of  the  building,  thus 
increasing  instead  ot  diminishing  its  height. 
This  plan  was  adopted,  but  greatly  injured  by 
the  erection  of  the  Nelson  column,   against 
which  Mr.  Barry  protested  in  vain.     Not  only 
did  it  cut  uj)  the  building,  but  it  interfered 


preferred  by  the  Government,  and  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  Sir  C.  Barry's  designs  turned 
outfruitless.  The  necessity  for  the  enlargement 
of  this  invaluable  institution  is  greatly  more 
felt  nowthan  it  was  ten  orfifteen  years  ago,  and 
by-and-bye  it  wUl  be  absolutely  iijiperative 
for  the  authorities  to  make  a  decided  move  in 
the  matter.  If  we  may  take  the  unsightly 
tarpaiding  excrescence  which  disfigures  the 
front  of  the  Museum  as  any  evidence,  the 
building  is  fuU  to  overflowing,  and  ready  to 
burst  its  walls.  AVe  have  heard  it  hinted  that 
there  is  a  considerable  area  of  ground  behind 
the  Jluseum  that  might  be  utilized  without 
much  trouble.  At  all  events,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  two  large  buildings  at  present  de- 
voted to  officers'  residences  should  not  be  made 
available  as  receptacles  for  a  portion  of  the 
overcrowded  collection.  These  buildings,  as 
we  imderstaud,  give  accommodation  to  about 
a  dozen  officers,  and  altogether  to  something 
like  fifty  persons,  and  they  are  kept  up  at  very 
great  expense.  Now  there  is  no  necessity  for 
having  so  large  a  staff  lodged  within  the  build- 
ing, which  is  otherwise  amply  protected.  There 
ought  certainly  to  be  a  resident  officer,  with 
some  assistance  at  his  command  in  case  ri 
emergency,  l)Ut  at  least  one  half  of  these  om- 
cials  might  be  dispensed  with,  so  far  as  their 
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domiciliary  presencewithintlie  precinctsof  the 
iluseum  is  concerned.  It  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  have  at  command  to  describe 
in  detail  the  extensive  scheme  which  Sir 
Charles  Barry  had  in  contemplation  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  metropolis,  and 
more  particularly  of  Westminster.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  we  shoidd  do  so,  since  not  a 
few  of  his  sugj^'estions  have  in  part  at  least  been 
followed,  while,  in  other  instances,  improve- 
ments difl'eringfrom  those  he  had  in  view,  but 
great  improvements  nevertheless,  are  in  active 
progress  at  the  present  moment.  Like  Sir  C. 
Wren,  Barry's  great  ambition  was  to  rebuild 
London  after  his  own  ideal.  He  formed  agrand 
scheme  of  metropolitan  improvements  which 
he  was  desirous,  as  he  himself  said,  of  leaving 
as  a  legacy  behind  him.  But,  also  like  the 
great  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  he  was  doomed  to 
be  disappointed  ;  but  the  work  proceeds, 
though  others  carry  it  on.  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  plans  for  the  completion  of  the 
approach  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has 
just  been  finished  by  his  son,  ilr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
A.R.  A.,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  architect 
of  the  edifice.  The  story  of  "Westminster 
Palace  is  naturally  the  principal  feature  of  the 
book.  The  competition  and  its  conditions, 
the  difficulties  with  which  Barry  had  to 
contend,  and  the  annoyances  to  which 
he  was  subjected  through  the  prejudice 
and  ignorance  of  men  in  power,  and  the 
jealousy  of  professional  brethren  during  the 
progress  of  the  work,  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
the  architect  as  to  the  result  of  his  labours,  and 
the  unpleasant  dispute  with  the  Board  of 
Works  on  the  question  of  remuneration,  are  all 
minutely  described,  and  form  a  curiously 
interesting  narrative.  As  was  remarked  in 
our  former  notice.  Dr.  Barry  assumes  that  his 
father  was  the  sole  architect  of  the  Houses, 
and  does  not  recognize  the  claims  that  have 
been  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  late  Jlr.  A. 
W.  Pugin  to  be  so  considered.  That  ques- 
tion he  reserves  for  discussion  in  a  separate 
pamphlet  which  is  now  announced,  and  which 
we  shall  deal  with  when  it  appears.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  his  very  onerous  and  harassing 
labours,  and  the  extraneous  annoyances  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  in  connection  with 
the  Is  ew  Palace,  continuing  as  they  did  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  a  very 
serious  ■effect  upon  SirC.  Barry's  health.  Soon 
after  the  Houses  were  formally  opened  in 
lt>52,  he  practically  retired  from  his  profession, 
though  he  continued  to  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  architectural  movements.  His 
bnsy  brain  was  planning  and  designing  to  the 
last,  and  itniay  indeed  be  said,  that  his  pencil 
only  dropped  from  his  hand  in  the  hour  of 
•death.  He  had  had  presentiments  that  his 
•end  was  approaching.  It  came  at  last 
Jiuddenly,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1860,  but  a  few 
-days  beforehe  hadcompleted  his  sixty-fefth  year. 
•Sir  C.  Barry  was  not  a  great  architect,  in  the 
;same  sense  that  inigo  Jones  and  SirC  Wren, 
Michael  Angelo  and  PaUadio  were  great 
^architects.  He  was  rather  a  great  worker ; 
and  for  what  he  accomplished  it  cannot  be 
■said  that  he  was  not  amply  rewarded  liy  the 
honours  that  were  heaped  upon  him  in  his 
lifetime  and  after  his  death.  His  statue 
has  a  place  within  the  walls  of  the  greatest 
work  with  which  his  name  is  associated,  and 
his  mortal  remains  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
W'hat  greater  honour  could  an  Englishman  de- 
sire I  What  giieater  honour  could  Englishmen 
confer  ?  Of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Barrv 
has  performed  his  task,  we  will  only  sav  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a"  doctor  of 
•divinity  would  write  a  book  on  architecture 
•that  would  setisfy  the  architectura;!  profession. 
The  work  would  have  been  more  satisfactorily 
performed  by  a  more  practical,  not  to  say  a 
more  disinterested  pen.  There  are  many 
evidences  of  this  apparent  throui;hout  the 
Memoir.  As  t.  tribute  of  filial  aifeotion,  rather 
than  an  impartial  criticism,  doos  it  reflect 
•credit  on  th&biographer.  The  volume  contains 
illustratione  of  the  chief  works  of  Sir  Charles 
'Bar^y,,and.i6^£litogethe^handsolnelj'  got  up. 
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ELEMENTS    OF  ENGINEERING. 

Continuous  Beams.    II. 

rpHE  simplest  case  presenting  itself  for 
J_  solution,  with  respect  to  continuous 
beams,  having  been  succinctly  investigated, 
we  may  now  direct  the  attention  of  our ' 
readers  to  those  instances  which  are  necessarily  | 
endowed  with  a  greater  amount  of  complexity. 
This  complication,  both  of  calculation  and 
geometrical  analysis,  may  proceed  from  one 
of  two,  or  from  a  double  cause.  It  may  be 
due  either  to  the  inequality  of  loading  in  the 
respective  spans,  which  may  be  equal,  or  to 
an  inequality  in  the  dimensions  of  the  spans 
themselves.  There  is  scarcely  any  necessity 
for  pointing  out,  that  the  latter  case  with  an 
unequal  loading,  would  be  virtually  identical 
with  the  former.  Moreover,  not  only  the 
respecti\'e  spans  may  be  unequal,  but  their 
respective  loadings  also.  Before  proceeding 
to  an  investigation  of  the  question  of  contin- 
uous beam  of  three  spans,  that  is  one  supported 
at  four  separate  points,  let  us  briefly  consider 
the  conditions  attendant  upon  that  of  two 
spans  when  these  spans  are  unequally  loaded. 
We  pointed  out  in  our  last,  that  all  railway 
bridges  constructed  upon  the  continuous 
principle  were  subject  to  this  state  of  loading 
during  the  passage  of  every  train,  and  that 
the  effect  was  to  shift  the  position  of  the 
points  of  contrary  flexure  nearer  to  the  middle 
pier,  thus  really  increasing  the  span  of  the 
beam  beyond  the  limit  assumed.  With  a  load 
supposecl  uniform,  the  span  of  the  girder 
between  the  abutment  and   the  point  of  con- 

3  X  L 
trary  flexure  is  equal  to  ,  putting  L  for 

the  total  span  from  the  central  pier  to  either 
abutment.     This  is  represented  in  fig.  1,  where 

C  A  =  — -- —  and   C  D  =—  L.     If    we   now 

4 
imagine  a  railway  train  to  be  in  frajisttitupon 
one  of  the  spans,  the  points  of  contrary  flexure 
A  A  become  shifted  to  B  B,  and  the  proper 
span  to  be  assumed  for  the  girder  C  B  is  no 

3  xL 

longer ,  but  has  some  other  value  to  be 

4    ' 

determined  before  its  strength  and  relative 
proportions  can  be  arrived  at.  We  may 
ascertain  this  value  as  follows  :  —  Let 
W  represent  the  weight  of  the  unloaded 
span,  and  W  that  of  the  loaded  beam. 
Making  L  as  before  the  total  span  from  C  to. 


D,  then  the  distance  C  B,  or  the  altered  span.- 

7  X  L 
of     the    beam,   wUl     he     C    B    =    • — r — 

o 

\\  —  ^ — ).     The  value  of  this  equation  will 

O     y    T 

evidently  be  greater  than  — ,  and  it  will 

immediately  occur  to  those  following  our  in- 
vestigation, that  in  proportion  as  the  distance 
C  A  is  increased  to  C  B,  so  may  that  of  A  D  ■ 
be  diminished  to  B  D.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  span  of  the  beam  is  increased, 
so  may  that  of  the  cantilever  portion  be 
shortened.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  tlvis 
is  not  the  case.  Although  that  portion  of  the 
beam  lying  between  the  points  C  and  A  is  to 
be  calculated  when  under  the  conditions 
already  mentioned,  as  extending  from  C  to  B, 
yet  the  cantilever  portion  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded as  reaching  from  D  to  A.  ^  The  reason 
is  because,  when  both  spans  are  fully  loaded, 
which  might  and  would  occur  during  the 
transit  ol  a  long  and  luggage  train,  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  cantilever  part  of  the  beam 
extends  to  A  upon  either  side  of  the  central 
support,  and  the  extreme  limits  of  variation 
is  what  must  be  provided  for  in  the  calcula- 
tions. It  is  this  variation  which  practically 
curtails  the  advantages  of  continuity. 

Advancing  to  the  more  complicated  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  beams  of  this  description, 
let  us  consider  that  represented  in  fig.  2,-  in 
which  the  beam  is  supported  on  four  point.', 
A,  B,  C,  D,  placed  at  regular  distances  apart. 
The  points  of  contrary  flexure  will  be  at 
G,  E,  H,  F,  and  their  position  determines  the 
respective  spans  of  the  beams  A  G,  E  H,  F  D, 
and  of  the  cantilevers  G  E,  and  H  F.  These 
dimensions  are  not  equal  to  those  found  for 
the  case  represented  in  fig.  1,  but  have  a  par- 
ticular value  of  their  own.  Assuming,  as 
before,  L  to  equal  the  total  span  between  any 
two  of  the  supports,  the  distance  G  B  or  OF 

will  be  equal  to   ~.     The  distance  B  E,  H  C, 

upon  the  other  side  of  the  intermediate  sup- 
ports, w-ill  not  have  the  same  value  as  might 
be    expected,    but    will  be    greater.      Thus 

B  E  =  II  C  =  — .     Having  now  found  tjie 

3'62 
accurate    positions    of    the    points    of    con- 
trary  flexure  in  fig.  2,  the   spans  of  the  in- 
dividual, beams  composing   the  whole    con- 
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tinuous  structure  can  be  readily  ascertained. 
The  two  end  portions,  or  those  lying  between 
the  abutments,  and  the  points  of  contraiy 
flexure  nearest  to  them,  are  identical  in  every 
respect.  Since  AG=FD=(AB  — 
B   G)  =  (C  D  —  C  F),   substituting  their 

Talues  we  hare  A  G  =  F  D  =  I  L ~  )  '^ 

^  ^  ^     It  has  already  been  demonstrated 

5 
that  B  E  and  H  C  are  greater  than  B  G  or 
C  F,  and  consei[uentlv  the  effuctive  span  of 
the  central  beam  E  H  will  be  less  than  that 
of  its  two  neighbours.  The  span  or  the  dis- 
tance E  H  may  be  thus  determined.  From 
the  fig.  E  H  =  (B  C  —  2  B  E)  since  B  E  and 

n  G  are  equal    But  B  E  =  i ,  and  B  C 

J"o2 

=  L.     We  thus  have  E  H  =  (  L 

To  render  this  instance  quite  clear, 


— ) 
3-62/ 
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let  us  suppose  each  span  to  equal  100ft,  and 
we  shall  have  the  following  dimensions  for 
the  dillerent  portions  of  the  whole  continuous 
beam.  The  side  beams  A  G  .=  F  D  =  SOft., 
and  the  central  one  E  H  =  44-8ft.  The 
lengths  of  the  cantilever  portions  will  be 
G  B  =  C  F  =  20ft.,  and  B  E  =  H  C  = 
27'2ft.  These  dimensions  are  those  to  be 
adopted  in  calculating  the  strains  upon  the 
dillerent  portions  of  the  beam.  Following 
the  same  arrangement  adhered  to  in  our  last 
article  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  useful  to 
compare  the  maximum  strains  acting  upon 
the  beam,  represented  in  fig.  2,  with  those 
belonging  to  a  single  girder,  having  a  span 
equal  to  A  B.  The  point  of  greatest  strain 
in  the  side  spans  will  be  at  x,  and  that  in  the 
central  one  at  i/.  Upon  the  assumption  that 
the  maximum  strain  in  the  beam  A  B,  if  an 
independent  one,  is  1,  that  at  x  is  0'64  ;  that 
at  1/  is  0-20,  and  that  over  llie  supports  B  and 
CisOSO.  There  is,  therefore,  a  saving  of 
20  per  cent,  iu  the  extreme  limits  of  strain 
in  favour  of  the  continuous  beam  when  applied 
to  bridges  composed  of  three  equal  spans.  A 
very  usual  example  of  a  bridge  constnicted 
upon  the  continuous  principle  is  shown  in  fig. 
3,  where  the  centre  span  is  double  either  of 
the  side  ones.  In  testing  a  large  railway 
structure  similar  to  this  design,  it  was  found 
that  when  the  central  beam  was  heavily 
loaded  with  a  train  of  locomotives,  and  the 
side  beams  kept  unloaded,  the  ends  of  the 
beams  resting  upon  the  abutments  A  and  D, 
were  lifted  clean  off  their  bearings.  In  more 
than  one  instance  also,  there  has  been  a  very 
close  coincidence  observed  between  the  cal- 
culated positions  of  tlie  points  of  contrary 
flexure  and  the  places  where  they  actually  oc- 
curred. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
this  desirable  agreement  between  practice  and 
theory  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  scientific  principles,  and  a  strict 
attention  to  tlie  nature  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  material. 

From  the  consideration  of  beams  of  three 
spans,  the  next  example  claiming  our  atten- 
tion is  that  where  they  are  divided  into  four, 
and  consequently  supported  at  five  separate 
intervals.  Of  this  particular  ca.se  the  Britan- 
nia Bridge  is  umiucfitionably  tlie  finest  ex- 
ample, and  accordingly  we  have  selected  it 
in  fig.  4  to  illustrate  our  text.  It  is  divided 
into  two  large  equal  central  spans  and  two 
smaller  equal  side  ones,  the  two  former  l)eing 
each  respectively  double  either  of  the  latter.* 
Making  L  equal  to  the  larger  spans  and  L' 
equal  to  cither  of  the  smaller  ones,  the  points 
of  contrary  fiexure,  W  W,  of  the  side  span, 

will  be  at  a  distance  from  A  of   — .  The  point 
a  or  the  distance  B  x  will  equal  — ,  and  the 


distance  y  C  will  equal   — ...     The  points  of 
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contrary  flexure,  upon  the  other  half  of  the 
whole  beam  will  be  siiuOarly  situated  with 
respect  to  their  supports.  It  remains  now  to 
see  to  what  extent  the  central  spans  are  re- 
duced in  their  effective  dimensions  by  the 
adoption  of  the  continuous  principle  ;  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  value  of  the  distance  x;/, 
the  absolute  span  of  the  girder  between  bear- 
ings being  equal  to  B  C.  From  the  fig.  we 
have  X  y  =  { (B  C  —  (Bj;  +  Cy) }.  In  this 
instance  Hx  wiU  not  equal  Cy.  Substi- 
tuting in  the  equation  the  corresponding 
value    of    the    letters,      we    obtain    xy    = 

i(L-(^  +—)]  =  —■  Acom- 
C  Vy20   ^  4'46/)  1-04 

parison  of  the  strains  acting  upon  the  various 
portions  of  the  whole  beam  with  that  upon 
an  independent  beam  having  the  same  span, 
as  one  of  tlie  central  girders  B  C,  wQl  show, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  a  balance  in  favour  of 
this  particular  type  of  construction.  Putting 
unity  to  express  the  maximum  strain  at  the 
centre  of  the  beam  B  C,  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent girder,  that  of  the  same  beam,  as 
shown  in  the  fig.,  will  be  represented  by  0-375. 
The  strain  over  the  supports  B  and  D  will  be 
equal  to  0-50,  and  that  over  C  to  0-75. 

Having  treated  in  detail  of  the  separate 
cases  most  usually  presenting  themselves  in 
the  construction  of  bri  dges  upon  the  continuous 
piinciple,  we  may  now  refer  to  the  example  in 
which  a  beam  is  imagined  to  be  supported  at 
any  number  of  points  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  tlie 
general  problem  to  he  solved  theoretically, 
those  ])articular  examples  already  investigated 
being  deductions  from  it.  The  actual  mathe- 
matical treatment  of  this  question  is  invested 
witli  too  much  complexity  to  be  given  here, 
but  those  of  our  readers  who  may  wish  to 
follow  out  the  elucidation  will  find  it  ably 
treated  in  "  Moseley's  Engineering."  What  is 
practically  required,  in  ortler  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  the  beam,  is  the  position  of  the 
points  of  contrary  flexure  x  and  y.  Making 
L,  as  before,  to  equal  the  length  of  the  span, 
the  distance  of  the  point  :e,  from  support 
number  1,  or  of  y  from  No.  2  will  be  given  by 

the  simple  equation      ^  -  - 


As  an  ex- 
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have  been  known  to  stick,  and  not  allow  the 
proper  degree  of  expansion  to  take  place,  and 
in  one  notable  instance  the  movement  of  the 
firder  actually  drew  the  masonry  of  the  abut- 
ment out  of  the  plumb.  But  carelessness  in 
not  attending  to  the  rollers,  and  seeing  that 
they  perform  their  duty  effectually,  was  the 
real  cause  of  this  mishap,  and  carelessness  in 
dealing  with  blocks  would  produce  precisely 
the  same  result.  While  acknowledging  the 
theoretical  superiority  of  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity, the  English  engineers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  find  that  that  superiority  is  altogether 
borne  out  in  practice,  and  consequently 
but  comparatively  few  bridges  are  constructed 
upon  the  system.  We  may  refer  to  the 
Charing  Cross  and  Blackfriars  railway  bridges, 
which  afforded  every  opportunity,  so  far  as 
equality  of  span  and  loading  were  concerned, 
for  the  adoption  of  it,  but  they  are  both  con- 
structed upon  the  discontinuous  principle,  in 
preference  to  the  more  scientific  system.  Our 
continental  friends,  however,  are  strong  advo- 
vates  for  the  continuous  type  of  design,  and 
occasionally  commit  themselves  to  many  tours 
de  force  to  carry  out  their  favourite  views.  _  It 
is  probable  that  the  principle  of  continuity 
does  not  apply  to  flanged  girders  in  a  manner 
so  favourable'as  to  solid  beams,  which  are  but 
little  used  now. 


•  For  .1  full  doacriplion  of  tliia  magnificent  Btniclurc, 
the  render  is  refoneU  lo  tlie  well-known  work  of  Mr.  Edwia 
Clark. 


ample,  let  the  spans  of  the  continuous  beam  in 
fig.  o  be  each  100  feet,  then  the  points  x  and  y 
will  be  situated  at  distances  of  21  feet  from 
their  nearest  supports,  and  consequently  the 
beam  is  reduced  in  effective  span  from  100  to 
58  feet.  Independently  of  the  economy  in 
material  theoretically  demonstrated,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  continuous  pinciple,  the  deflec- 
tion of  a  continuous  beam  is  much  less  than 
that  of  a  similarly  proportioned  independent 
girder.  On  the  supposition  that  the  beam  is 
made  perfectly  continuous,  a  condition  not 
carried  out  in  practice,  from  the  impossibility 
of  accomplishing  such  a  result,  the  deflection  of 
each  span  of  the  beam  represented  in  fig.  5 
W'Ould  amount  to  only  one-fifth  of  that  of  a 
detached  beam  of  the  same  span  and  propor- 
tions. We  may  also  compare  the  deflection  of 
one  of  the  central  spans  in  tig.  4,  with  that  of 
a  similar  discontinuous  beam,  and  it  will  lie 
found  to  be  in  tlie  ratio  of  nearly  one-fourth. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  in  continuous  beams, 
there  is  an  upward  dellection  as  well  a  down- 
ward one,  antl  the  manner  in  whicli  the  load- 
ing is  arranged,  detei  mines  which  spans  deflect 
in  one  direction,  find  wliich  in  the  other.  If 
we  conceive  the  load  to  be  placed  only  upon 
every  alternate  span,  tlian  those  upon  which 
it  is  acting  will  deflect  in  a  vertical  direction 
downwards,  and  the  remainder  upwards.  In 
constructing  continuous  bridges,  it  is  essential 
to  bear  in  mind  that  rollers  must  be  provided 
for  the  girders  to  rest  upon  at  their  bearings 
upon  all  the  intermediate  piers,  and  one  of 
the  abutments.  We  shall  not  now  enter  upon 
the  jiructical  question,  whether  rollers  or  slid- 
ing blocks  are  the  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose.    There  is  no  question   but  that  rollers 


MASONRY  IN  PARIS. 

ONE  of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the  same 
lime  oue  of  the  most  instructive  papers 
contributed  to  the  "Records  of  Artizans,"  at  the 
Paris  Esbibition,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Connolly.  This  paper  deals  principally  with 
masonry  and  the  masons  of  Paris — a  subject 
which  must  ,be  interesting  to  builders  in  this 
country.  Our  readers  may  judge  of  the  value  o£ 
the  paper  from  the  following  extracts  : — 

In  the  science  of  construction,  says  Mr.  Con- 
nolly, and  the  judicious  useof  the  materials — stone, 
wood,  and  iron — the  French  architects  display  great 
skill.  The  right  material  is  generally  used  in  the 
right  place.  Their  buildings  being  constructed  as 
much  as  possible  fire-proof,  we  seldom  read  of  a 
great  fire  in  Paris.  They  are  generally  well  built, 
for  the  builder  and  the  architect  have  to  insure 
their  stability  for  ten  years,  and  are  held  account- 
able during  that  period  for  the  expense  of  any 
repairs  arising  from  imperfect  workmanship  or 
from  defective  materials.  The  fronts  are  all 
buUt  of  large  stones,  bedded  and  jointed,  which 
run  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall.  They  aie  laid 
dry  on  each  other,  and  afterwards  run  with  plas- 
ter. There  are  openings  left  for  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  projectioES  for  the  cornices,  mould- 
ings, and  carving.  When  the  walls  are  carried  to- 
their  full  height,  the  masons  wcrk  at  the  front  of 
the  building,  commencing  at  the  top ;  they  finisb 
and  take  down  their  scatfolding  as  they  descend. 
The  back  and  end  walls  are  bailt  with  small  squared 
stones  on  the  outside,  and  with  unsquared  or 
rubble  on  the  inside.  They  are  bedded  in  plas- 
ter ;  very  little  care  is  used  io  the  bedding  ot  this 
rubble,  as  the  plaster  sets  soon  after  the  stone  is 
laid.  The  flues  to  carry  off  ihe  smoke  are  con- 
structed wiih  e.arthenware  pipsa  built  into  the 
walls ;  and  an  those  walls  settle  vmequally  on  the 
foundations,  joii  observe  on  everj  gable-end  ex- 
posed to  view  that  open  j  oints  are  left  close  to  the 
quoins,  so  thit  each  wall  may  settle  of  itself, 
without  drawiag  the  other  with,  it,  and  causing 
rents  in  the  building.  Those  opea  joints  may 
be  tilled  up  when  the  work  is  seasoned.  The 
floors  are  constructed  with  light  wrought-iron 
girders  of  an  I  section,  laid  about  Sft.  .apart,  and 
arched  from  one  to  the  other  witli  hollow  bricks 
bedded  in  plasSsr.  The  arches  are  very  slightly 
curved  and  their  springers  rest  oa  the  bottom 
flanges  ot  the  girders.  The  soffit  ia  dubbed  up 
and  made  level  for  the  plaster  of  the  oeiling,  and 
a  slight  piece  of  wood  is  laid  on  the  'Sop  of  each 
girder,  to  which  the  floor-boards  ?,r9  screwed. 
The  staircases  are  all  built  of  hard  stone,  with  iron 
balusters  and  hancJrails.  The  halls  an i  corridors 
are  generally  floored  with  marble  squares,  of 
various  colours,  of'  a  composition  of  cement  and 
marble  chips,  wliioh  is  often  a  good  imitation  of 
mo.saic.  Very  little  wood  ia  used,  excspt'  for  the 
flooring-boards,  doors,  windows,  and  roof.  In  all 
the  houses  which  Ihave  seen,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments appear  to  bo  of  a  very  defective  character. 
Water  is  used  verjj  sparingly ;  iu  fact,,  '■hay:  never 
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think  of  letting  it  run  through  their  closets, 
although,  judging  from  the  liberality  with  which 
it  is  used  in  iiushing  the  kouneU  of  the  public 
streets,  Paris  must  be  abundantly  supplied. 

When  the  ground  has  been  excavated  for  the 
basement  of  a  building,  the  stonework  of  that  por- 
tion is  usually  bedded  in  mortar  composed  of  hme 
and  sand,  or  in  cement  mixed  with  sand,  but  all 
above  the  surface  is  bedded  in  pure  plaster,  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  which  enables  them  to  erect  their 
buildings  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  to  use 
any  small  pieces  of  stone  in  the  cross-walls.  The 
gypsum  of  which  this  plaster  is  made  is  raised  at 
the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
the  supply  of  which,  I  learn,  is  almost  exhausted. 
It  is  prepari  d  close  to  the  quarries,  and  brought 
to  the  works  iu  sacks,  where  it  is  sold  for  17fr.  the 
cubic  metre.  It  is  a  good,  strong,  coarse  material ; 
the  ashes  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  burning  bemg 
allowed  to  intermix  with  the  gypsum,  but  when 
required  for  exportation,  or  for  finishing  and  or- 
ramental  work,  it  is  passed  through  a  very  line 
hair-sieve. 

Tl;p  stones  chiefly  used  in  Paris  are  oolites,  of 
■which  of  the  harder  and  liner  sorts  there  are  thir- 
teen varieties  brought  from  the  south,  south-east, 
east,  and  centre  of  France,  and  some  are  raised  iu 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  price 
varies  with  the  quality  and  size  of  the  blocks.  For 
first-cla-ss  stone,  delivered  at  the  works  in  blocks 
not  smaller  than  2i  metres  long  and  li  thick, 
the  cost  is  193fr.  the  cubic  metre  ;  for  blocks  of 
5\  metres  long  by  2i  metres  thick,  •llsfr.  the 
cubic  metre  ;  and  for  blocks  6  metres  long  by  2i 
metres  thick  the  price  is  51Sfr.  the  cubic  metre. 
These  stones  are  durable,  and  mauy  of  them  will 
take  a  good  polish.  They  are  of  various  colours, 
but  chiedy  white  or  reddish-speckled,  and  are  used 
in  fovmtains,  parapets,  and  copings  of  bridges,  bal- 
conies to  windows,  and  other  ornamental  work 
much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
They  are  also  used  in  steps,  floors,  staircases,  and 
other  places  where  there  is  much  wear.  Ey  a 
municipal  regulation,  the  first  story  of  every  build- 
ing erected  la  any  of  the  principal  streets  of  Paris 
must  be  built  with  hard  stone,  but  the  builder  is 
at  liberiy  to  use  soft  stone  for  the  remaining 
stories  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  The  wisdom  of  this 
regulation  must  be  apparent  to  any  person  who 
examines  the  restorations  which  are  now  being 
done  at  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  For  several  feet 
above  the  surface,  through  the  influence  of  the 
damp  arising  from  it,  tSie  stonework  is  completely 
decayed,  while  the  remainder  of  the  building  above 
that  level  is  comparatively  sound  and  good.  The 
soft  stone  which  is  Ksed  above  the  first  story  is  a 
fine,  even,  close  oolite,  easily  worked.  It  is  like 
the  stone  we  get  from  Bath  and  its  neighbourhood, 
but  of  a  much  better  description.  There  are  two 
'qualities  of  it  raised  within  a  circuit  of  Bfey  miles 
of  Paris,  and  several  of  the  quarries  are  clese  to  it. 
Stone  from  St.  J'-ist  may  be  purchaaefi,  delivered 
•at  the  works  in  blocks  of  any  size,  at  ^sSfr.  the 
•cubic  metre,  and  the  smaller  size  blocks  at  37fr. 
'to  40fr.  the  cubic  metre.  The  cheapest  stone 
used  in  Paris  i-3  that  from  St.  Denis,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-ei-Oise,  which  can  be  pt;rchased,  de- 
livered at  the  works,  for  30fr.  the  ■cabic  metre. 
Those  prices  f.re  little  less,  if  any,  than  the  cost  of 
stone  in  Loudon,  where  good  -Portland  stone  is 
purchased  for  2s.  6d.  a  cubic  i&ot,  and  Bath 
stone  for  JIs.  Id.  the  cubic  •■foot.  When  de- 
livered at  the  works,  the  blooks  are  cut  up  into 
the  sizes  required  for  the  masons,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  done  in  Lonfion, — the  soft  stone 
with  a  cross-cut,  and  the  hard  stone  with  a  frame- 
saw and  cand  and  water ;  the  vrs^n  employed  at 
this  work  ceceive  from  £6  to  ■£€  -a  month. 

As  in  London,  the  building  erected  in  Paris  is 
chiefly  done  by  contract,  but  wiitth  the  important 
difi'erenee,  that  each  descriptioE  of  work  is  let  to 
a  contra<7tor  of  that  trade  clone,  whereas  in  Lon- 
don theentire  works  are  let  to  -one  person.  The 
contractors  in  Paris  are  usucilly  men  who  have 
been  brought  up  to  the  trade  J2  connection  with 
the  worts.  They  contract  "fsr,  and  will  neces- 
sarily have  the  skill  to  direct  .it  themselves.  The 
London  contractor,  in  most  ceses,  is  not  brought 
up  to  any  of  the  building  trades  ;  he  merely  finds 
the  capital,  and  some  other  persons  svipply  the 
brains.  It  is  clear  that  a  better  description  of 
work  is  the  result  of  the  French  system,  where  it 
18  axeci.ited  under  the  persoaal  superintendence 
of  a  men  who  understands  it,  and  who  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  iu  its  proper  -execution  ;  and  that 
there  are  greater  facilities  for  a  steady,  industrious 
workmen  to  advance  himseK  and  become  a  con- 
tract-ar -some  day.      Thii.mjlhod   of  contracting 


existed  in  London  before  the  concentration  of  capi- 
tal iu  the  hands  of  a  few ;  and  it  is  still  practised 
in  mauy  of  our  provincial  towns,  with  the  same 
beneficial  result  as  at  Paris. 

Tlie  mason's  contract,  in  addition  to  the  stone- 
work, includes  the  plastering  and  the  brickwork. 
Of  the  latter  there  is  very  little  done  in  Paris.  I 
have  only  observed  an  odd  house  built  of  brick.  1 
presume  the  cost,  which  is  60fr,  per  thousand  for 
middling  bricks,  is  some  impediment  to  its  more 
extensive  use. 

The  bricklayer  and  the  plasterer  are  not  distinct 
trades,  as  iu  London,  but  are  included  in  the 
mason's  trade,  the  operatives  of  which  are  clas- 
sified into  limousius,  poseurs,  and  ravaleurs.  The 
limovisini,  or  waller-s,  build  the  sewers,  drains, 
and  basement  story  of  the  building  with  rubble 
stone,  and,  as  this  description  of  work  requires 
very  little  skill  to  execute  it,  the  men  employed 
being  nothing  more  than  handy  labourers,  they 
are  paid  from  4 ',  to  4ifr.  per  d.ay,  which  is  only  a 
fraction  more  than  is  paid  to  the  navvies  who  get 
out  the  ground  for  the  basement,  and  who  receive 
from  4  to  4,'.fr.  per  day.  The  masons  who  fix  the 
stones  of  which  the  fronts  are  built,  are  called  po- 
seurs ;  they  generally  confine  themselves  to  this 
branch  of  the  trade.  Their  method  of  fixing,  as 
before  stated,  is  to  lay  the  stones  dry  into  their 
places,  and  when  the  course  is  completed  to  run  the 
joints  with  plaster.  In  large  buildings,  where  the 
walls  are  raised  to  a  great  height  and  the  stones 
press  heavily  on  each  other,  to  preserve  them 
from  flushing,  the  plaster  is  prevented  from  run- 
ning to  the  front  by  placing  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
about  2.Un.  broad,  in  the  joints,  which  are  slipped 
out  when  the  plaster  sets,  and  when  the  walls  set- 
tle those  onen  joints  are  pointed  up.  Owing  to 
this  precaution  of  directing  the  weight  on  the 
centre  of  the  stones,  you  will  very  rarely  see  the 
mouldings  or  other  ornamental  work  on  the  face 
of  a  building  fiushed  through  pressure.  Except 
in  marble  or  polished  work,  the  French  masons 
use  very  little  care  with  the  beds  and  joint  of  the 
stonework  ;  they  are  often  -jin.  apart,  but,  as  the 
plaster  with  which  they  are  filled  is  almost  as 
durable  as  the  stone,  and  like  it  in  colour,  it  does 
not  affect  the  general  appearance  of  the  building. 
The  skill  of  the  poseur  does  not  seem  to  be  highly 
estimated,  as  his  wages  are  only  5ifr.  a  day,  or 
IJfr.  less  than  the  ravaleur,  which  comprises  two 
classes,  viz.,  ravaleurs  in  plaster  and  ravaleurs  in 
stone.  The  ravaleurs  in  plaster  erect  all  the  walls 
of  the  building  above  the  basement,  in  which 
small  squared  or  rubble  stone  is  used.  They 
build  all  the  fire-places  and  flues,  and  turn  the 
brick  arches  for  the  floors.  When  the  hou,se  is 
covered  in  with  slates  or  tiles,  they  coat  all  the 
walls  with  plaster,  and  form  the  ceiling  and  cor- 
nices. The  phister  used  for  building  the  walls  is 
mixed  with  water,  iu  a  wooden  trough,  the  sides 
of  which  slope  outwards  towards  the  top.  It  is 
brought  to  the  scatl'old  by  the  labourer,  on  his 
head,  and  when  it  sets  a  little  the  ravaleur  spreads 
it  on  the  wall  with  his  trowel  or  hands— he  is 
not  particular  which — and  beds  the  stone  ;  the 
stones  are  placed  dry  in  the  centre  of  the  w.all, 
and  afterwards  grouted  with  thin  plaster.  The 
ceilings  and  walls  are  all  finished  with  one  coat  of 
whatever  thickness  may  be  required  by  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  walls,  which  he  ascertains  by 
plumbing-screeds  or  narrow  strips  of  plaster  at 
each  angle  of  the  room,  and  at  convenient  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  Between  the  screeds  he 
puts  on  wet  plaster  w  ith  a  broom,  his  hands,  or 
the  trowel,  and  forms  the  surface  of  it  level  with 
the  edge  of  a  long,  straight  trowel,  having  teeth 
like  a  fine  saw  ;  a  Uttle  thin  plaster  laid  on  and 
rubbed  with  the  flat  of  a  trowel  makes  it  a  fine, 
smooth  surface.  The  cornices  are  made  of  pure 
plaster,  an<l  run  with  a  mould  ;  but  when  very 
large  and  ornamental,  they  are  done  by  moulders, 
who  make  them  of  a  composition  of  plaster, 
whitening,  and  glue,  in  which  flax  fibres  are  inter- 
mixed to  a<ld  strength.  It  is  hollowed  at  the 
back,  and  made  so  light  and  yet  so  strong,  that  it 
may  be  attacherl  with  plaster,  or  nailed  to  the 
wails  and  ceiling.  The  ravaleurs  in  plaster  are 
a  very  useful  and  skilled  class  of  workmen,  and 
are  paid  6f  r.  a  day.  The  trowels  and  other  tools 
used  by  them  are  very  awkward  and  clumsily 
made,  and,  although  those  men  execute  some  ex- 
cellent work,  they  do  it  in  a  very  unworkmanlike 
manner.  You  seldom  see  an  English  operative 
use  plaster  or  mortar  with  his  hand,  while  he  has 
a  tool  to  do  it  with. 

The  ravaleur  in  stone  corresponds  to  the  trade 
of  a  mason  in  London,  but,  as  the  principal  part 
of  the  work  in  Paris  is  executed  in  soft  stone,  and 
after  the  walls  are  built,   while  in   London  it  is 


done  with  hard  stone,  worked  on  the  banker  before 
it  is  tixed,  the  method  of  working  in  the  two  places 
is  entirely  diti'erent,  and  one  would  have  some 
ditlicuky  in  using  the  tools  of  the  other  without 
cousirlerable  experience.  The  rav.aleur8  iu  stone 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  those  who 
finish  tlia  fronts  of  the  building,  aud  those  who 
work  the  beds  aud  joints  of  the  stones  before 
they  are  fixed.  This  latter  class  are  called  "  tail- 
leurs  do  pierre."  The  blocks  of  stone  for  a  build- 
ing are  generally  deposited  near  its  site  if  there 
is  room,  and,  if  not,  on  the  next  convenient  open 
space  ;  and  when  cut  into  the  required  sizes,  those 
men  work  the  beds  .and  joints,  and,  if  the  stone  is 
required  for  a  moulding  or  cornice,  they  scribe  on 
the  mould  and  chamfer  off  the  surplus.  They  sel- 
dom use  a  mallet  and  chisel,  except  to  run  a  draft 
around  the  arris,  but  work  the  stone  with  a  pick, 
a  tooth-axe,  aud  a  diamond  hammer.  The  mallet 
and  chisel  they  use  very  imperfectly,  but  the  pick 
and  axe  they  use  with  great  dexterity,  and  turn 
out  a  great  quantity  of  that  kind  of  work.  1  hey 
never  banker  a  stone  to  work  it,  but  merely  lift  it 
on  a  slaut,  and  seldom  turn  it  more  than  oiico 
before  it  is  finished.  They  have  no  sheds  to  pro- 
tect  them  from  the  weather,  and  are  paid  at  tho 
rate  of  Cfr.  per  day. 

The  ravaleurs  who  work  the  fronts  of  the  build- 
ings are  the  most  skilful  men  in  the  trade,  and 
are  paid  7fr.  a-day  when  employed  at  day-work  ; 
but,  as  a  gang  of  men  generally  do  the  work  of  a 
front  by  contract,  they  often  earn  more  than  day- 
wages  ;  but  when  an  architect  requu-es  to  have  his. 
work  well  done,  he  wiU  not  allow  it  to  be  d,.ne  by 
contract.  Mons.  Due,  the  architect  of  the  I  a  ace 
of  Justice,  would  have  the  front  of  that  building 
done  by  day  work,  and  it  is  plainly  observable  how 
superior  the  work  is  to  that  of  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce,  which  was  executed  by  contract.  l<  or 
the  ravaleurs  to  do  their  work,  ascafiold  is  erected 
to  the  front,  as  the  walls  of  most  edifices  are  budt 
overhand;  then,  commencing  at  the  top  cornice, 
thev  cut  iu  the  mould  at  each  end,  and,  with  a, 
piece  of  twine,  rubbed  with  red  chalk,  stramed 
from  end  to  end,  they  strike  the  honzont;al  lines,, 
pitching  off  the  waste  from  the  front  with  a  ham- 
mer and  chisel;  they  then  work  it  very  close  with 
a  tooth-axe,  and  finish  it  off  with  a  diamond  ham- 
mer, or  a  plane,  when  the  surface  require-sto  be 
made  smooth.  Those  planes  are  about  9  or  IU 
inches  long,  having  two  irons,  one  in  the  middle 
and  one  in  the  front,  to  enable  it  to  cut  into  an, 
angle.  The  irons  are  merely  thin  pieces  of  steel 
or  saw-plate,  slightly  bevelled  on  the  cutting  edge 
The  ravaleurs  have  a  number  of  those  plaue.s,  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  with  which  they  work  the, 
mouldings  on  stone,  just  as  a  joiner  would  make- 
them  on  wood.  They  seldom  use  a  mallet  and. 
chisel,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  very  awkwardly,^ 
but  execute  their  work  chiefly  with  the  pick,  axe, 
dLamond  hammer,  at.d  plane.  It  is  astonishing 
with  what  celerity  they  finish  off  the  front  ot  a 
buUding,  but  everything  is  in  their  favour  ;  the 
stone,  being  a  nice  fine  quality,  is  not  Bushed  at  the 
joints  or  the  ends  by  the  working  of  the  plane  or 
axe,  and  the  stones,  being  the  full  thickness  of 
the  wall,  are  not  disturbed  on  their  beds  by  the 
working.  There  is  certainly  something  to  say  m 
favour  of  this  system  of  working  stone  after  the 
wall  is  built.  In  the  first  place,  no  time  is  wasted, 
on  the  parts  that  are  not  exposed  to  view ;  and,  m 
the  next  place,  the  lines  will  be  more  accurate,  as 
they  are  struck  the  full  length  or  the  full  height 
of  the  buUding ;  and,  althr.ugh  much  of  their 
stone-work  is  not  so  peifectly  masoned,  and  wili 
not  bear  so  minute  an  examination  as  stonc-work 
iu  London,  then-  buildings  will  look  better,  owing 
to  that  circumstance.  However  perfectly  the 
stones  may  be  worked  on  the  banker,  unless  they 
are  carefully  fixed,  you  will  not  have  the  hues 
straight,  and  you  cannot  make  them  so  without 
disfiguring  the  mouldings. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  a  report  was  brought  up  from  the 
council  stating  that,  under  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion IV.  of  the  Bye- Laws,  the  following  candidates 
had  been  admitted  students  of  the  institution  :— 
Henry  Adams,  Charles  Augustus  Alberga,  Robert 
William  Peregrine  Birch,  John  Montriou  Campion, 
Lindsav  Heath,  Arthur  Willoughby  Heiuans, 
Osbert"  Henry  Howarlh,  William  Henry  King, 
Frank  Howard  Landou,  Arthur  Hemery  Le  Breton, 
Frederick  Herbert  Jlollett,  George  Pullin  Pocock, 
George  Henry  Roberts,  Edward  Lee  Robertson, 
Dainpier  Seabrook  Shaw,  James  Henry  Waller, 
and  Francis  WUton,,. 
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PRIZES  FOR  ART  WORKMEN  AT 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

OF  the  numerous  contrasts  presented  by 
the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  civiliza- 
tion none  are  more  prominent  than  the  tree 
trale  of  the  latter  as  compared  with  the 
protective  legislation  of  the  former.  There 
can  be  but  Utile  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  ol 
free  trade  as  regards  commerce  in  general  ; 
but  when  we  come  to  what  in  the  present  day 
is  called  art  workmanship,  or  art  applied  to 
iudustrv,  we  are  much  iucUned  to  pause  be- 
fore giving  a  final  decision.  Thus,  it  is  very 
true  that  anciently  a  master  could  only  take 
a  certain  number  of  ai>preutice3  ;  that  those 
apprentices  served  for  five  years,  and,  in  some 
instances,  longer  ;  that  the  apprentice  could 
not  open  shop  and  be  received  as  master 
until  he  had  presented  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  which  had  to  be  passed  by  the  authori- 
iies  of  his  guUd.  "When  released  from  lus 
apprenticeship,  he  engaged  himself  for  a 
certain  time,  somewhat  Uke  the  farm  servant 
.of  the  present  dav.  When  master,  he  was  to 
confine  himself  strictly  to  his  branch  of  the 
trade,  he  was  not  to  work  at  night,  except  m 
certain  cases,  and  he  was  to  conform  to  the 
statutes  of  his  corporation— i.  fl.,  the  trades 
union  of  the  day. 

All  this  appears  very   hard  to  us  of  the 
.present  time,  but  thus  much  must  be  said  for 
'  the  mediaeval  trades'  imions,  which  cannot  be 
alleged  on  the  part  of  their  successors— viz., 
that  their  fimctions  did  not  terminate  with 
protecting  the  workmen ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
weat  further,  and  protected  the  public.     The 
production  of  the  "  chef  d'ceuvre,"  or  master- 
piece, which,  in  some  cases,  was  required  at 
several  stages  of  the  workman's  career,  was  a 
guarantee  that  no  one  was  admitted  who  was 
not  up  to  the  mark ;  and,  again,  the  public 
was  still  more  protected  by  the  appointment 
of    sundry  officers   taken    from  the    corpo- 
,  ration  yearlv,  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  round 
and  condemn  such  bad  material  aud  bad  work- 
manship as  they  might  chance  to   find,  by 
subjecting  the  delinquent  to  a  fine.     We  have 
.  changed  all  this  system— whether  wisely  or  not 
lemains  to  be  proved.     Certain  it  is  that,  if  an 
article  has  to  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
by  means  of  our  subdivision  of  labour,  we  are 
enabled  to  do  it  tolerably  perfect  aud  much 
cheaper  than   it  would  have  been  done  for- 
merly, but  when  we  come  to  exceptional  things 
,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  workmen 
.  is  enormous,  more  especially  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  the  higher  application  of  art  to 
.  industry— such  as  the  carving  of  figures  in 
wood  for  ecclesiastical  furniture.      It  is   to 
stimulate  such  branches  of  industry  that  the 
Architectural  Museum  and   Society  of  A.rt3 
have  been  accustomed  to  invite  competition 
.  for  cerUin  definite  works,  and  to  give  prizes 
,  ior  the  objects  sent  in.     It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  effect  of  such  efforts  must  fall 
very  far  short  indeed  of  the  system  of  the  chef 
d'auvre  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Still  it  is  the 
only  substitute  we  have,  and  of  such  we  must 
be  thankful.      The   financial  position  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  never  allowed  that  in- 
stitute to  follow  out  the  scheme  to  any  extent, 
and  last  year  no  prizes  at  all   were  offered, 
owing  to   the  funds  being   absorbed   in   the 
erection  of  the  new  building  at  Westminster. 
The  Society  of  Arts  has  at  jjresent,  therefore, 
the  field  to  itself,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  this 
..will  not  be  the  case  for  a  very  long  time.    Tlie 
productions  of  the  various  workmen  are  now 
on  view  at  the  Society's  rooms,  and  will  remain 
so  for  about  a  month.     This  year  the  subjects 
appear  to  have  been  well  chosen,  and  the  re- 
wards very  fair.     The  consequence  is  that  a 
very  decent  number  of  workmen  have  replied 
to  the  invitation. 

The  subjects  are  thus  divided,  vi2.,  subjects 
sent  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  design, 
and  those  sent  in  without  any  prescribed 
design.  In  the  former  case,  a  case  and  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  object  to  be  copied  were  fur- 
nished to  competitors  upon  payment  of  a 
amall  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses. 


It  appears  that  the  old  trades'  corporations 
are  not  altogether  dissociated  from  the  present 
scheme,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  ot 
Salters  contribute  £\0  aunuaUy  to  the  prize 
fund,  so  also  does  the  Worshipful  Company  oi 
Clothworkers,  while  the  Goldsmiths  Company 
"ive  ill;')  for  the  encouragement  of  workmen 
m  the  precious  metals.  Considering  the  funds 
at  their  disposal,  and  the  very  slight  milueuce 
theyhaveupon  their  respective  cratts  atthepre- 
sent  time,  it  is  to  beregretted  that  the  example  ot 

the  Salters',  Clothworkers',  and  Goldsmiths 
Companies  is  not  more  followed.  The  Paper- 
sLiiners  used  to  have,  I  believe,  an  annual 
exhibition  of  their  own— an  example  which 
mi"ht  well  be  followed  by  so  important  a  com- 
pany as  the  Goldsmiths',  for  an  apprentice  or 
workman  would  doubtless  value  more  a  reward 
given  to  him  by  his  own  craft,  than  one  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  At  the  same  time  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  objects  sent  into  the 
Goldsmiths'  HaU,  or  to  the  haU  of  any  other 
companv  which  might  see  fit  to  have  an  e^i- 
bition  of  their  own,  being  sent  to  swell  the 
general  exhibition  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  ^ 

I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  if  it  were  .altogether  desirable,  to  go  back 
to  the  medireval  system  of  close  corporations. 
Our  only  chance  of  progress  is  to  work  out 
the  best  points  of  the  new  system,  and  one  of  the 
best  points  is  certainly  these  periodical  exhiln- 
tions,such  as  we  have  now  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  these  exhi- 
bitions as  important  as  possible,  so  that,  instead 
of  some  ninety-four  articles  being  sent  in  as  in 
the  present  case,  we  may  count  ten  times  the 
number.  As  before  observed,  the  smaller  and 
local  exhibitions  might  send  in  their  best  ob- 
jects to  swell  the  great  one  at  the  Society 
of  Arts.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  com- 
'  petitors,  and  the  various  kinds  of  work  de- 
manded. 

The  conditions  are  as  foUows  :— The  works 
remain  the  property  of  the  producers,  but  are 
subject  to  be  retained  for  exhibition  in  London 
aud  elsewhere  as  long  as  the  Society  may  de- 
cide. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  "  elsewhere  "  may 
hereafter  mean  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, and  one  or  two  more  of  our  great  centres 
of  manufacture. 

The  exhibitors  are  required  to  put  a  selling 
price  to  every  article,  and,  if  sold  previously 
to  e.xhibition,  to  state  the  price  of  a  copy. 
This  is  a  most  important  and  practical  regu- 
lation, and  would  lead  to  most  yaltjable  re- 
sults in  the  case  of  provincial  exhibitions. 

Clause  3  provides  that  the  rewards  will  be 
paid,  provided  the  works  are  of  siitScient 
merit,  i.  c,  that  the  rewards  will  not  be  given 
to  the  best  of  bad  work,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  additional  sums  and  the  Society's  laedal 
are  the  rewards  of  extraordinary  merit. 

The  candidate  must  be  prepared  to  execute 
some  piece  of  work,  if  required,  to  prove  his 
competency.  Only  bona  fiih  workmen  can 
receive  prizes.  No  charge  upon  the  sales  of 
the  articles.  The  prizes  are  open  to  both 
males  and  females,  aud  there  are,  in  addition, 
a  certain  class  of  prizes  set  apart  for  females 
alone.  Article  U  is  a  very  important  one. 
Any  producer  can  exhibit,  either  in  his  o%vn 
name  or  that  of  his  workman,  provided  that 
the  name  of  the  artizan  or  artizans  be  ap- 
pended ;  and,  if  their  w^ork  be  sufficiently 
meritorious,  extra  prizes  are  given  to  the 
artizan,  the  producer,  it  is  presumed,  taking 
the  original  one. 

Artizans  may  exhibit  works  executed  after 
other  designs  than  those  prescribed,  but  they 
must  be  of  a  similar  style  and  character.  The 
works  may  Ije  sent  in  either  with  the  name  of 
the  artizan,  or  with  a  cipher,  accompanied  by 
a  sealed  envelope,  &c.  This  latter  is  the  only 
point  in  the  instructions  at  aU  open  to  objec- 
tion :  no  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  his  work ; 
if  it  be  good,  he  should  have  .all  the  credit;  if 
bad,  he  will  deserve  all  the  blame  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  strictures  he 
incurs  may  determine  him  to  do  better  the 
next  time. 


The  prospectus  of  the  Society  finishes  with 
the  following  very  satisfactory  statement :— 

"Thecoimcilare  happy  to  announce  that 
several  of  the  works  which  received  the  first 
prizes  in  the  competitions  of  lb63-64-6o-66-07 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  South 
Kensington  JNIuseum,  and  the  Art  Schools  in 
the  Uuited  Kingdom."  .  ,       •„ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  \yill  goonm 
its  good  work,  aud  that  their  exhibition  will 
eventually  become  one  of  the  great  exhibitions 
of  the  season,  and  claim  an  equal  amount  ot 
interest  as  those  of  the  Academy,  or  the  Water 
Colours  ;  it  will  certainly  be  quite  as  usetul 
to  the  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  as  they 
are  to  Fine  Arts, 

Next  week  I  propose  to  give  an  account  ot 
the  various  prescribed  designs,  and  of  the  com- 
petitors who  have  responded  to  the  Society  s 
call.  W.  BUBQES. 
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THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON. 

THIS  building,  o£  which  we  give  an  Uluatration 
this  week,  has  recently  been  erected  on  one 
of  the  finest  aitea  iu  the  City,  opposite  the  Man- 
sion House,  and  will  be  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  proposed  new  street  which  will  kad  from  the 
Thames  Embankment   to   Mansion   House-street. 
The  facade  is  as  yet  incomplete,  the  leases  of  the 
houses  on  the   Princes-street  side  not  having  ex- 
pired.    The   works  were  for  some   time  delayed 
whilst  arrangements  were  pending  for  thewid'en- 
ing  of  the  street ;  and  eventually  the  bmldmg  waa 
set  back  16ft.,  that  space  being  given  to  the  pub- 
Uc   thoroughfare.      The   foundations   had  to   be 
made  at  the  unusual  d.pth  of  SMt.  (in  consequense 
of  the  site  having  been  that  of  the  ancient  river 
Walbrook),  being  a   Uttle   below   the  old  Roman 
level  of  the  City.     In  the  course  ci  the  work  a  few 
Roman  coins  and  a  very  complete  portion  of  a  tile 
pavement  were  discovered,  with  tinaber  piles,  and 
other  remains.     The  present  frontagfr  m  Mansion 
House-street  is  89ft.,  which  will  hereafter  be  con- 
siderably extended,  and  in  St.  MQdredVsourt  the 
frontage   is   70tt.      The   stone  dormer    windows 
break  the  balustrade,  which  is   backed  hj  a  roof 
noticeable  for  its  pitch,  giving  a  sky  Ime  fa?  more 
pleasing  than  is  usually  obtained  by  a  hard  toe  o£ 
the  regulation   balustrade,    disguising    roe«    and 
•himneys.     The  grouping  of  the  windows  has-  been 
well  arranged  to  give  reUef  to  the  fa9ade,  and'  the 
centre  bays   have   been  brought  forward  to  su* 
an  irregular  line   of   frontage.     The  entrance  lo 
Mansion  House-street  (which  has  a  bold  poh*ed 
red  granite  .-ircbitrave)   leads  to  suites  of  o&ceS' 
on  the  first,   .second,  and   third  floors,  the  wh«le 
of  the  ground  floor  being  used  for  the  business  oS 
the  bank,  as  are  the  b.asement  and  upper  floors  oS 
the  building  in  St.  Mildred's-eourt,  the  entrance- 
to  the  bank  itself  being  in  Princes-street,  in  the- 
older  portion  of  the  buUding,  which  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  R.A.,  as  offices  for  the 
Great-Western  Railway  company.  _ 

Internally,  the  centre  of  the  banking  office  is 
well  lighted  .and  ventilated  from,  a  dome  39ft.  m 
diameter,  intersected  by  arches  springing  from 
eight  columns  supporting  it,  louad  which  and 
also  carried  by  thesi.  is  a  gallei-y  oa  the  back  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  building  in  Princes-street. 
The  ornamental  iron  gallery  front  defines  the  oc- 
tagonal form  of  the  dome  on  plan,  four  of  ita  sides 
being  longer  and  fcv.r  shorter.  I»  the  centre  of 
a  ring  which  stops  tbe  moulded  riba  of  the  dome 
is  a  large  sun-burner.  The  floors  ttoougbaat  are 
of  fireproof  construction,  this  part  oC  the  work 
being  done  by  Mr.  Bajrett.  Messrs  GUbitt  and 
Co.  are  the  contractors,  Mr.  Bridgaian  haTmg 
been  an  efficient  clerk  of  works. 

The  business  of  the  b.iok  has  not  bc«n.  impeded 
during  the  progress  of  the  works. 


The  announcement  which  has  recently" appeared 
in  the  ilaily  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  recocs- 
etruotion  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  had  beencona- 
menced,  aud  that  the  new  building,  whish  it  was 
said  would  cost  £250,000,  would  eclipse  m 
grandeur  every  other  opera  house  in  Europe, 
has  received  an  authoritativa  contradiction!  The 
rviins  of  the  old  edifice  ar«  being  cleared'  away 
"  to  save  time,"  but  no  decision  has  yet  been, 
arrived  at  as  to  the  appoint^ieut  of  an  architeoti, 
or  the-  ultimate  disposition  o6  its  site.  _  Ih'  alt 
probafcUitj  there  will  be  limited,  competition.- 
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DARLINGTON  UNION  AVORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 
(communicated.) 

EIGHTEEN  designs  or  sets  of  drawings 
have  been  received  for  the  Darlmgtou 
Union  New  Workhouse,  which  are  now  on 
view  (admission  sixpence  each)  in  the  Central 

HalL  ,     . 

Perhaps  the  sight  is  worth  sixpence  to  some 
people  ;  and  non-resident  competitors  may  be 
thankful  that  such  a  degree  of  publicity  is 
r-ranted.  If  the  guardians  would  go  further 
Snd  remove  the  prohibition  they  have  imposed 
against  the  use  of  pencil  in  the  room,  it  would 
be  further  advantageous  to  the  spirit  ot  fair- play 
which  seems  to  actuate  them,  as  giving  to 
members  of  the  press  licence,  or,  at  any  rate, 
opportunity  of  fair  criticism,  and  a  due  public 
canvassing  of  relative  merits.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  remove  this  restriction,  which  the 
discontented  might  say  was  intended  to  stitle 
criticism.  It  is  certainly  undesirable  that  un- 
scrupulous "  persons"  belonging  to  the  "pro- 
fession "  should  be  allowed  to  sketch  and  take 
ideas  from  the  works  of  their  brethren  so  ex- 
hibited, and  sketching  is,  therefore,  very  pro- 
perly prohibited ;  and  probably  few  persons 
capable  of  making  good  use  of  good  ideas, 
would  care  to  accyoire  them  in  such  a  way. 
Takin"  notes  and  observations  on  the  spot, 
however,  is  very  ditt'erent.  Owing  to  the  re- 
striction aUuded  to  above,  we  cannot  go  through 
the  drawings  seriatim,  n't  we  have  nothing  but 
our  memory  to  guide  us.  The  "  usual  amount 
of  rubbish"— the  inalienable  ruldush  of  a  com- 
petition—however, remains  indelibly  impressed 
on  our  minds. 

The  first  set  on  the  left-hand  side  on  enter- 
ing, marked  "Alpha,"  is  ascribed,  to   a  local 
architect.     It  is  certainly  a  juvenile  produc- 
tion, drawn  apparently  without  regard  to  scale 
— as  to  doors,  windows,  &c.,  at  any  rate.      It 
is  almost  the  only  set  in  the  room  that  offends 
in  a  glaring  manner  against  the  "instructions," 
which  explicitly   interdicted  colour    in    the 
elevations— an  interdict  totally  disregarded  by 
"  Alpha,"  who  has  coloured   his  bricks  as  red 
as  colour  can  make  them.      The  plan  itself  is 
very  striking  and  original,  as  it  presents  four 
large  quadrangles  in  the  workhouse  building, 
around  which  the  various  wards  are  arranged, 
two  storeys  in  height.      As  no  corridors  are 
provided,  and  no  covered  ways,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  communication  is  to  be  effected  in 
inclement  weather  without  exposure  or  dis- 
turbance ;  or  how  the  necessary  surveillance 
by  night,  or  attendance  by  day,  can  be  managed 
properly.  The  kitchen  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  with  nothing  to  intervene  between 
the  smells  thereof,  and  without  a   scullery  or 
other  necessary  adjuncts.       It  is  figured  19ft. 
by  40ft. ;  and  the  next  apartment,  the  matron's 
room,  is   lighted  only   by   a  borrowed  light 
23ft.  from  any  window.      The  dining-hall  is 
figured  the  same  width,  by  COlt.  in  length,  and 
ha.s  bed-rooms  over  it.     The  whole  involves 
hopeless    confusion,   and    renders   inspection 
possible  only  under   the   most  inconvenient 
circumstances.     The  consequences  of  the  bold 
idea  of  dispensing    with  corridors   entirely, 
which  has  seduced  the  author   of  this  design, 
are   hereby  plainly   shown   to  be  similar  to 
cutting  a  man's  legs  otf  and  bidding  him  walk. 
As  to   the  elevations,  we  need   only   remark 
that  they  show   a  battlemented    parapet  in 
brickwork,  all  around  every  building,  and  a 
label  moulding,  which  also  forms  part  of  the 
jambs  and  soffits  of  the   windows.      A  bird's 
eye  might  well  ache  if  it  beheld  such  a  view- 
as  is  here  presented  to  it,  one   executed  to  all 
appearance  with  a  very  stumpy   quill  pen,  by 
a  rival  of  Kit  Nubbles,   when  that   accom- 
plished youth  took  lessons  in  writing  in  the 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  pleasant  drawings 
marked  "  Suum  Cuique,"  whose  author,  how- 
ever, has  made  the  mistake  of  providing  more 
accommodation  than  is  asked  for.  It  is  a 
•modest  and  simple  design,  and  the  designer 
has  very  wisely  placed  his  faith  in  a  weU- 
•drawn  plan. 


'•■  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  "  contributes  a 
very  expensive  plan,  breaking  up  the  several 
departments  into  a  great  number  of  separate 
buildings.     Altliough  there   are  considerable 
advanta'ges  attending  this  plan,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  would  render  the  service  ex- 
pensive, and  perhaps  troublesome,  whilst  the 
L-lfect  of  covering  tlie  whole   site  with  small 
buildings    is    anything  but    pleasuig.      The 
"eneraf model  resembles   the  O-vlord  "Work- 
house, and  has  a  large  chapel,   with   apsidal 
chancel    and    transepts,   beyond    the  diuiiig- 
hall,     whilst    the    majority     of    the    com- 
petitors    agree     in      the      advisability      ol 
usin>^  one  room  for  both  these  purposes.     The 
hall  "itself,  too,  is  surrounded  by  a  corridor, 
an  arrangement  which  seems  to  entail  a  cou- 
siderable°loss  of  space,  and  to  render  the  hall 
.dooniy   and   its  ventilation  difficult.      This 
error  is  shared  by  many  of  the  competitors. 
The  elevations  are  very  suit.ably  designed.    ^^ 
Anothermotto(" Palmam  nonsmepulvere  ) 
escapes  the   error  of    enclosing  the  dmrng- 
hall    and  places  the  kitchen  m  a  hall  base- 
lueu't.     The  view  of  this  design  looks  cheer- 
ful and  open;  and  the  arrangement   ol   the 
buildin'^s  gives  easy  access  to  the  infirmary, 
which,  fn  most  of  the  designs,  is  placed  in  the 
rear.     The  author  of  this  set  favours  us  with 
the  only  interior  view  of  a  dining-hall  con- 
tributed.   The  drawings  are  (luiet  in  tone,  and 
the  plan  seems  to  have  been  duly  considered. 
"  Poverty  is  no  sin  "  (except  in  design)  is 
the  sifTiature  attached  to  the  largest  set  of 
drawings  in  the  room— namely,  eleven  m  num- 
ber severalof  them  of  large  dimensions,  and  the 
whole  boldly  drawn.  The  plan  has  merits  m  its 
neneral  arrangements,  which  impressed  them- 
selves on  our  mind,  as  did  also  some  fewa^yk- 
ward  features  ;  and  we  lament  that  the  design 
is'liable  to  be  considered  sinful  on  account  of 
its  poverty.  . 

"Spero"  has  sent  a  very  modest  set  ol 
drawings,  only  four  in  number,  if  we  remem- 
ber ri"htly,  which  seemed  to  us  inadequate  to 
do  iusucc  to  the  evidently  careful  way  m  which 
the  plan  has  been  studied;  and  his  modesty 
is  ail  the  more  conspicuous  by  bemg  located 
next  to  the  large  and  pretentious  drawings 
last  described. 

Of  the  remainder,  which  are  now  somewhat 
confused  in  our  memory,  those  of  any  archi- 
tectural pretensions  are  too  architectural,  one 
or  two  aiming  at  pure  Greek  ;  one  giving  to 
his  infirmary  budding  turrets  joined  by  circu- 
lar wings  at  the  angles,  which  call  to  mind 
the  plans  of  Blenheim  or  Kedlestone ;  another 
presenting  a  beautilidly-Uned  and  well-co- 
loured Italian  elevation  with  plenty  ot  cut 
and  moulded  stone-work  about  it,  and  so  on. 
The  happy  medium  of  architectural  dignity, 
without  costliness,  on  the  one  hand,  or  repul- 
sive povertv  on  the  other,  is  only  touched  by 
two  or  three  in  the  room;  and  few  ot  the 
competitors,  obviously,  have  had  little  induce- 
ment, in  the  shape  of  previous  study  of  poor- 
houses,  to  enter  the  lists. 

Probably,  however,  the  guardians  will  be 
able  to  find,  amongst  the  designs  exhibited, 
some  approximation  to  their  wants ;  and,  as 
they  propose  to  give  £30  and  £20  respectively 
to  their  second  and  third  favourites,  and  to 
retain  their  drawings,  they  will  be  able  to 
worry  their  chosen  architect  into  embodying 
all  the  merits  of  these  designs,  for  wliich  they 
■o  liberallypay.  Competitors  who  have  entered 
into  the  contest  with  thislcondition  before  their 
eyes  have  allowed  the  time  for  objection  to 
"O  past,  and  to  lookers-on,  who  like  to  see 
nieasure  for  measure,  there  remains  an  arith- 
metical puzzle  frequently  matched  on  such 
occasions.  Those  unfortunate  beings  into 
whose  hands  the  award  of  competition  fal  s, 
feel  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  dUenima  ol  the 
old  man  and  his  donkey  ;  but  there  exist,  in 
spite  of  all  complaints,  some  sensible  persons 
who  can  see  when  they  are  beaten,  and  who 
will  recognize,  let  us  hope  with  becoming 
gratitude,  all  efforts  to  secure  the  best  place 
for  the  best  man— to  give  the  prize  where  it 
is  deserved.  To  effect  this  object,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  call  in  professional  advice,  a  course 


which  the  guardians  would  do  well  to  adopt. 
We  would  suggest  that  competitors,  especially 
those  who  are  well  known  in  the  town,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  room  after  the  first  visit 
— if  not  by  their  own  good  sense  and  good 
feeling,  by  the  prohibition  of  the  powers  that 
be.  AVe  saw  several  persons,  who  appeared  to 
us  to  be  competitors,  discauting  on  tlie  merits 
of  their  own,  and  pointing  out  the  blemishes 
of  others'  works  ;  and,  as  there  are  seven  resi- 
dent competitors,  and  the  ownership  of  the 
designs  seems  to  be  no  mystery,  the  practice 
alluded  to  is  calculated  to  give  them  undue 
advantage. 


BEDFOEDSHIKE     SIIDDLE-CLASS 
COLLEGE. 

THIS  building  is  now  being  erected  at  r.cdford. 
The  college  is  arninged  to  accomuiudato  300 
boys.  It  is  a  red  brick  building,  with  (stone  dress- 
ings to  windows.  The  building  faces  the  high 
road,  and  will  be  seen  from  all  the  railways  enter- 
ing Bedford.  A  separate  residence  for  tho  head 
master  is  provided,  and  airangenients  are  made 
for  the  under-masters  and  domestic  servants. 

The  college  is  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford.  Lord  Cowper,  and  other  influential  gentlemen 
of  the  county ;  and  it  is  intended  to  board  and 
educate  the  sons  of  the  middleclasses  for  the  annual 
payment  of  £25. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Peck,  and  is  being  erected  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Huddle- 
ston,  of  Lincoln.  The  cost  of  the  college,  exclu- 
sive of  fittings,  is  £12,000.  It  should  be  added 
that  a  competition  was  invited,  that  about  fifty 
competitors  sent  in  designs,  and  that  those  of  Mr. 
Peck  were  selected. 


DEVONSHIEE  ARCH-^OLOGICAL 
■       SOCIETY. 

WE  .are  glad  to  see  that  an  attempt  lias  at 
length  been  made  to  form  an  Archaeological 
Society  for  the  County  of  Devon.  This  is  a  want 
which  has  been  long  felt,  particularly  by  those 
more  immediately  interested  in  the  county's  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  Last  week  a  meeting  convened 
by  chcular  was  held  in  Exeter  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Charles  Tucker,  F.S  A  ,  one  of  the  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  Royal  Archroological  Institute, 
was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  there  were  also  pre- 
sen^-The  Rev.  Canon  Cook  Lieut.- Col.  Harding, 
F.G.S.,  Dr.  Scott,  Messrs.  Jno,  Carew,  W.  R. 
Crabbe,  AV.  A'icary,  R.  Sanders,  E  Ashworth,  R. 
Dymond,  T.  J.  Bremridge,  E.  Parfitt,  and  G.  T. 
Donisthorpe. 

The  Chairman  observed  that   Devonshuo  was 
rather  late  in  taking  steps  to  form  an   archffiologi- 
cal  society.       Out  of  the  Archa;ological  Institute, 
which  he  joined  twenty  years  ogo,  h.ad  grown  eleven 
county  societies,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
dozen    made  up   by  the  addition   of  Devonshire 
to  the  list.     These  had  continued   in  correspon- 
dence with  the  Institute  since  their  establishment, 
and  a  great  deal  had  been  done  by   them   towards 
preserving  objects  of  historical    interest     which 
would  otherwise  have  been  pulled   down  and   de- 
stroyed.     The  Institute  have  even  diverted  arad- 
road  from  going  through  those  wonderful  mounds 
known   as  the   Bastlow-hUls,   on  the   borders   of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Essex,  the  railway  directors,  on 
representations  being  made  to  them,  consenting  to 
divert  the  line  from  the  contemplated  nuute.  A  little 
well  directed  energy  sometimes   did  great  public 
good  and  in  many  instances  coaldbe  better  brought 
to  bear  by  a  society  than  by  individuals  separately. 
There   were   still  in   Eseter  several   ancient  ob- 
iects  worthy  of  preservation,   and  in  the   county 
there  was  a  large  number  of  the  earliest  remama 
of  human  intelligence  in  the  form  of  temples.     A 
society  would  be  serviceable  in  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  these  relics  of  past  ages.      In  connec- 
tion with  a  society  at  Salisbury,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  provincial  museums  had  been  formed,     there 
were  suitable  objects  for  investigation  m   Devon, 
the  county  contained  its  full   share  of  inte  ligent 
people,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  archteclogical 
society  would  be  well  supported.  _ 

Mr.  Crabbe  said  that  objects  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  such  an  association  c  .uld  not  be  other- 
wise than  numerous  in  the  second  largest  county 
in  England.  Throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
were  scattered  remains  of  great  interest.  there 
were  early  Celtic  remains  on  Dartmoor  ;  numerous 
traces  of  that  mysterious  priesthood  of  Drtiida, 
1  whose  dark  rites  were  surrounded  by   the   gloom 
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of  centuries ;  and  to  Eomau  remains  he  need 
hardly  refer,  standing  03  he  was  close  to  the 
Komau  forum  of  the  ancient  city  of  Exeter. 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  remains  were  to  be 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  Devon,  especially  of  the 
Danes,  who,  being  pirates,  clung  to  the  seaboard 
and  inhabited  our  Devonshire  coasts.  Little  was 
known  about  the  Hubba  stone,  and  the  many 
evidences  of  the  Danish  occupation— in  fact  the 
archaeology  of  Devonshire  down  to  the  wars  of 
the  Charleses  was  a  sealed  book.  The  archaeology 
of  Devon  had  never  been  taken  up  by  any  society, 
but  had  been  left  to  dwindle,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
revived,  it  must  be  through  the  medium  of  a  so- 
ciety like  that  they  proposed  now  to  originate. 
He  proposed  that  a  society,  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent, two  vice  presidents,  general  district  and  local 
secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  a  committee,  be  es- 
tablished, for  pursuing  arch:cological  researches  in 
the  county  of  Devon. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Haudisg  seconded  the  pro- 
position, and  expressed  hia  gratification  at  the 
probable  formation  of  such  a  society  on  a  firm 
basis. 

The  motion  w.a3  adopted,  and,  after  some  further 
conversation,  the  following  appointments  were 
made; — President,  E.  Smirke,  1"".S.A_,  Vice-War- 
den of  the  Stannaries.  Vice  Presidents,  J.  Carew, 
C.  Tucker,  F.S.A.  Committee,  Canon  Cook,  Dr. 
Blackall,  Prebendary  Barnes,  J.  E.  C.  Walkev,  Dr. 
Scott,  K.  Dymond,  Rev.  W.  Wills,  E.  Parfitt,  W. 
Miles,  Dr.  Shapter,  and  W.  Vicary,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number.  Treasurer,  E.  Sanders. 
Secretaries,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Harding,  F.G.S., 
and  W.  R.  Crabbe. 

It  was  .arranged  that  an  adjourned  meeting 
should  be  held  in  a  month,  to  receive  a  report 
from  the  committee  as  to  the  couatitution  of  the 
society. 

♦ 

IMPOKTAKT    DISCOVERIES    OF  ROMAN 
REMAINS. 

AT  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  an  interesting  paper 
was  read  on  the  recent  exc.\vation3  at  the  station  of 
Cilurnum.  The  paper,  which  was  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Clayton,  was,  in  the  absence  of  that 
gentleman,  read  by  Dr.  Bruce,  and  tends  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  history  of  the  Roman  fortifica- 
tions in  the  North.  After  noticing  Julius  Agri- 
cola's  erection  of  the  station  of  Cilurnum,  and  its 
connection  with  the  great  wall  by  Hadrian— the 
latter  being  the  avowed  object  of  the  excavation — 
the  report  proceeded  to  state  that  the  two  struc- 
tures are  obviously  distinct  and  separate  works, 
and,  though  they  touch  each  other,  there  is  no 
intermixture  of  masonry.  The  station  has  six 
gates,  like  that  of  Amboglauna,  and  both  were 
placed  on  the  Roman  roads  formed  anterior  to  the 
walla.  The  coins  unearthed  by  these  operations 
are  altogether  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  (a.d. 
97)  to  Valerian  (.\.D.  375),  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  made  of  brass.  One  of  the  coins  of 
Trajan — found  on  the  floor  of  the  Agi-icola  period 
— is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  produce  of  the  Roman 
mints ;  it  is  of  the  oth  consulate  of  Trajan  (a.d. 
lOtJ),  having  on  its  reverse  a  figure  of  Victory 
placing  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  the  head  of  the 
Emi>eror,  who  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  in  hia  left  a  spear,  with  the  legend : — 

SENATVS    POPVLVS    que    ROMANVS 

OPTfMO  PRINCIPI. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Hadrian  period  was  found  a 
tablet  inscribed  to  his  immediate  successor, 
Antoninus  Piua.  The  stone  has  been  broken,  but 
enough  remains  to  render  the  whole  legible,  with 
the  exception  of  the  number  and  style  of  the 
legion,  which  are  supplied  with  sufficient  certainty 
from  other  sources.     The  letters  stand  thus  : — 

I.MP  -  CJEH  .  TITO  -  .EL 
( I )  -  HADU - ANTONl 
NO  -  AVO  -  PIO  -  PP 
COS  -  LEU  .  II  -  AVa  -  P 

which,  being  extended,  read  "  Imperatori  Ccesari 
Tito  MIAO  Hadriano  Antonino  Auguato  Pio  Patri 
Patria:  Consulari  Legio  Secunda  Augusta  Posuit." 
The  stone  commemorates  no  work,  Ijut  is  merely  a 
complimentary  tablet  inscribed  by  the  second 
legion  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  on  his 
accession.  The  minor  antiquities  disclosed  were 
homa  and  bones  of  deer  and  cattle,  oyster  shells, 
Samian  ware,  two  seals  separated  from  their  set 
tinga — the  one  a  cornelian  stone,  on  which  is  a  fig- 
ure of  Mercury,  and  the  other  of  jasper,  contain- 
ing the  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier;  while  in  the 
worka  of  the  Agricola  period  was  dug  up  mineral 


coal,  showing  that  the  Romans  had  discovered,  at 
an  early  period,  that  in  Northumberland  there  was 
beneath  the  surface  a  material  calculated  to  mollify 
its  climate. 


FIRES  IN  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

ON  the  subject  of  fires,  the  "Society  of  Arts  Jour- 
nal" remarks  that  few  facts  are  more  remark- 
able than  the  small  amount  of  damage  done  by 
fire  in  Paris,  yet  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
house,  and  consequently  the  number  of  fires,  is 
very  much  larger  than  in  Lo^don  ;  and,  although 
the  number  of  firemen  is  three  or  four  times  larger 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  city,  the  engines 
are  mere  garden  toys  compared  with  those  of  the 
London  brigade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  steam  fire- 
engines.  The  comparative  immunity  from  fire 
may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  very  crowd- 
ing of  the  houses  which  would  seem  to  be  a  source 
of  danger ;  each  family  occui ies  tnly  one  floor, 
and  consequently  there  is  little  chance  of  a  fire 
smouldering  for  hours  without  being  discovered, 
but  the  grand  difl'erence  in  f.avour  of  modern 
French  houses,  as  compared  with  those  of  London, 
arises  from  their  superior  construction.  In  the 
first  place,  timber  is  almost  entirely  banished  ;  the 
beams,  girders,  and  flooring- joists  are  all  of  iron, 
and  the  spaces  between  them  filled  in  with  brick 
arches  and  mortar  ;  this  aTrani;ement  not  only 
renders  the  floors  nearly  lire-proof,  but  it  excludes 
noise,  and  aflbrds  little  shelter  for  vermin.  Then 
again,  the  floors  themselves  are  composed  of  thick 
oak  parquet,  instead  of  inflammable  deal  boards  ; 
while  those  of  the  kitchens,  pantries,  and  ofiices 
are  mostly  of  tile.  The  staircases,  it  is  true,  pre- 
sent some  danger,  but  nothing  compared  to  that 
which  surrounds  the  flimsy  constructions  in  Lon- 
don houses.  It  might  be  added  that  in  a  great 
many  instances,  not  only  are  the  stairs  of  houses 
made  of  stone  (as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland),  but  the  floors  even  of  bedrooms  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  constructed  of  concrete,  thus  render- 
ing fire  when  it  happens  less  destructive  and  dan- 
gerous. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

THE  North  London  Railway  Company  are  at 
present  making  an  experiment  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  very  beneficial  eSect  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Loudon.  For  some  months 
past  they  have  used  anthracite  instead  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  and  the  result  is  highly  satis- 
factory. It  would  appear  to  be  an  easy  matter 
to  substitute  one  coal  for  another,  but  the  change 
usually  involves  some  trouble  to  the  ofliciala, 
and  is  not  made  until  a  necessity  arises.  |  In 
the  case  of  the  North  London  necessity  came 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  numerous  actions  or 
threatened  actions  for  damages  for  the  emission  of 
"  opaque  smoke."  By  the  use  of  anthracite  coal 
the  company  not  only  avoid  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint, but  they  eflect  an  actual  saving  io  is  said  of 
several  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The  coal  is 
found  to  be  25  per  cent,  more  efl'ective  than  the 
bituminous  coal  previously  used.  We  have  thus 
another  evidence  that  the  emission  of  opaque 
smoke  is  an  unnecessary  evil,  and  one  which 
ought  under  no  circumstances  to  be  allowed. 


ACTION  BY  AN  ARCHITECT. 

A  CURIOUS  case  was  heard  the  other  day  in 
the  Manchester  Court  of  Record.  Mr. 
Thomas  Waddiugham,  jun.,  a  Manchester  archi 
tect,  brought  an  action  against  the  Rev,  Joseph 
Steinthal,  Minister  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Church,  to  recover  £15  153.,  for  plans  which  he 
alleged  he  had  drawn  by  order  of  the  defendant. 
The  plaintift"s  case  was  briefly  this.  Jn  Feb- 
ruary, ISoii,  the  defendant  called  on  him  in  re- 
ference to  the  erection  of  a  church  and  school. 
They  inspected  the  site  of  the  proposed  building 
ill  I'.ark-street,  Cheetham,  and  the  defendant 
directed  him  to  prepare  plans,  but  not  to  go  to 
mxich  expense.  It  was  arranged  between  them 
that  the  schoolroom  should  be  in  the  rear  of  the 
churol),  and  that  the  chancel  wall  should  also  be 
the  wall  of  the  schools.  The  defendant  asked 
him  what  were  hia  terms,  and  the  plaintiS'  re- 
l>lied  five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  expended  on 
the  intended  buildings.  Plans  were  accordingly 
prepared,  and  all  the  work  which  the  plaintiS' 
did  was  done,  he  said,  upon  the  faith  of  the 
defendant's  re|iresentations  that  the  building  of 
the  chapel  would  be  carried  out.  The  plaintifl' 
now  claimed  ten  guineas  for  the  plana  which   he 


had  drawn  for  the  church,  which  has  not  yet  been 
built,  and  the  breach  of  agreement  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  on  June  15,  when  the  de- 
fendant said  that,  in  consequtnce  of  the  German 
war  afiecting  the  amount  of  his  contribution,  he 
could  not  build  hia  chapel,  and  that  he  must  build 
his  school-house  as  a  detached  building.  Plaintiff 
also  claimed  five  guineas  for  copies  of  plans,  which 
he  had  made  for  the  use  of  the  defendant's  com- 
mittee. The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  waa 
only  engaged  to  draw  the  plan  of  the  schoolroom, 
for  which  he  had  been  paid,  and  he  was  told  thafi 
as  to  the  other  buildings  the  defendant  would  have 
to  wait  until  the  money  was  obtained,  and  that 
as  to  them  the  plaintifl'  undertook  the  risk  of  being 
paid  for  his  plans.  As  to  the  extra  plans  for  the 
committee,  the  defendant  alleged  that  Mr.  Wad- 
diugham agreed  to  include  these  in  his  per  eentage 
remuneration.  The  recorder,  in  summing  up  the 
case  to  the  jury,  said,  he  could  not  help  remarking 
that  which  he  was  constantly  telling  juries  in 
Manchester,  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  people 
did  not,  before  they  entered  into  such  an  agree- 
ment as  was  the  basis  of  this  action,  put  it  into 
writing,  because  then  there  could  be  no  difference 
between  them  as  to  its  terms.  However  that  fault 
seemed  to  have  been  committed  by  each  party  in 
this  case,  and  it  was  one  which  people  frequently 
committed.  Everything  being  smooth  and  easy 
at  the  time,  they  thought  such  a  state  of  things 
would  ccmtinue  ;  they  did  not  foresee  difficulties, 
and  did  not  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
would  have  to  rely  on  a  very  inefficient  recollec- 
tion of  what  took  place.  The  j\iry  retired,  and, 
after  a  consultation  of  nearly  half  an  hour,  re- 
turned into  court  with  a  verdict  for  the  defen- 
dant. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  second  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  thia 
subject  was  held  on  Thursday  week,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  in  the  chair,  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  stnte  of  the  present 
existing  literature  relative  to  the  cabinet  maker's 
trade.  Only  a  small  number  was  present.  The 
chairman  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, invited  any  present  to  ofl'er  any  remarks  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Lucraft  thought  that  books  and 
manuals  by  themselves  would  never  do  any  good, 
and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  technical 
trade  museum,  with  library,  and  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  various  trades.  He  was,  however,  reminded 
by  the  chairman,  that  his  suggestion  was  somewhat 
out  of  order,  as  the  question  before  the  meeting 
was  trade  literature,  and  its  existence  and  possi- 
bilities of  further  development,  and  not  whether  it 
answered  its  purpose  or  not.  He  was,  however, 
sure  that  Mr.  Lucraft's  scheme  would  meet  with 
every  attention,  if  propounded  at  the  ensuing  con- 
ference of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the  23rd  inst. 
Mr.  Lucraft,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Paterson,  were 
ultimately  invited  to  draw  up  against  the  next, 
meeting  a  series  of  the  different  heads  or  chapters 
of  which  a  standard  trade  manual,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  compile,  should  consist.  This  the 
two  last-named  gentlemen  consented  to  do.  It  was 
then  proposed  and  agreed  that  an  advertisement 
.should  be  inserted  in  the  "  Publishers'  Circular," 
or  some  other  similar  periodical,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  all  the  present  literature  existing  on 
the  subject  by  the  next  meeting,  which  takes 
place  on  Friday  the  24th  inst. . 


OLD  ENGLISH   BUILDINGS   AND  THEIR 
RESTORATION. 

THIS  was  the  title  of  an  interestinj  paper  de- 
livered before  the  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural  Society  last  week,  by  Mr.  Allen  E. 
Everitt.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Everitt  said,  I  feel  that  one  of  the  objects  con- 
templated by  the  Society — viz.,  the  cultivation  of 
an  artistic  feeling  for,  and  a  true  appreciation  of, 
the  value  of  our  ancient  remains — will  be  "oest 
served  by  briefly  noticing  what  there  is  of  especial 
interest  near  at  hand,  and  .also  venturing  to  give 
an  artist's  thoughts  on  their  present  appearance 
and  future  prospects.  For  this  purpose  we  will 
take  our  own  town  as  the  centre  of  a  radius  ex- 
tending for  about  fourteen  miles ;  and  first  and 
nearest  comes  Aston,  with  its  grand  old  hall  and 
highly  interesting  church,  rich  in  monumentaS 
remains  of  the  last  four  centuries.  Then  we  have 
the  moated  hall  of  Perry,  daiing  from  J  579,  the 
old  parish  church  at  Handswortli,  with  its  tower 
placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle ;  and  the 
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towers  of  the  old  churches  at  EJgbaston,  Har- 
borne,  aud  Moseley,  where  little  else  of  ancient 
work  remains.  The  old  house  at  Camp  Uill, 
dated  ItJOl,  and  the  Old  Crown,  and  a  few  others 
in  Deritend,  and  a  few  piciureaque  bits  scattered 
here  and  there  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but 
which  are  fast  being  displaced  by  the  business  re- 
quirements of  modern  days,  serve  as  a  lingering 
relic  of  the  artistic  taste  of  our  ancestors ;  and 
even  St.  Martin's  Church,  although  disfigured  by 
a  churchwarden's  brick  great-coat,  has  still  many 
points  of  interest,  especially  in  its  monuments  of 
the  old  lords  of  Birmingham.  Looking  south- 
wards, at  a  distance  of  about  live  miles,  we  have 
King'sNorton,whioh,  with  its  fine  churchand  adjoin- 
ing picturesque  school,  of  early  date,  and  numerous 
old  gabled  houses  of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  days, 
surrounding  the  village  green,  forms  a  most  plea- 
sant architectural  group,  and  one  that  will  repay 
a  visit.  In  its  close  vicinity  lies  Northfield,  with 
a  church  of  interesting  Early  Pointed  date,  having 
a  massive  tower  and  other  curious  features ;  and 
Cofton  Hackett,  with  its  quaint  bell  turret,  aud 
adjoining  Hall.  The  latter,  although  apparently 
a  modern  house,  has  still  remaining  a  portion  of 
a  fine  old  hall,  with  open  timbered  roofs.  We 
also  have  Barnt  Green,  where  the  highly-pictur- 
esque, half-timbered  mansion,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Lickey  Hills,  is  well  known  to  travellers  on 
6he  Midland  Railway.  In  this  direction  also  is 
Alvechurch,  with  its  old  houses,  and  lately  re- 
stored church,  to  be  referred  to  further  on ;  Beoley, 
with  a  curious  church,  containing  some  early 
Norman  portions,  and  some  admirable  Elizabethan 
tombs,  rich  in  decaying  gold  and  colour ;  and  the 
little  town  of  Bromsgrove,  full  of  interesting  bits, 
both  for  the  architect  and  artist.  In  a  south- 
easterl3'  direction  we  have  Solihull,  with  a  noble 
old  cross  church,  worthy  of  attentive  study ; 
Knowle,  with  its  Late  Pointed  church,  once  col- 
legiate ;  aud  Temple  Balsall,  with  its  well-known 
church  of  the  Knights  Templar.  Tanworth  and 
Lapworth  also  have  interesting  features,  the 
latter  being  especially  noticeable  for  its  almost  de- 
tached tower  and  spire ;  and  also  Packwood  and 
Baddesley  Clinton,  whose  churches  (more  es 
peciallj'  the  towers)  are  similar  in  design,  and  are 
traditionally  described  as  having  been  erected  by 
Kicholas  Bourne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  the  said  Nicholas  Bourne  being  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  old  moated  house  at  Baddesley 
Clinton,  now  remaining  in  its  entirety,  and  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  interesting  mediteval  bits 
in  this  locality.  The  old  mansion  at  Packwood, 
also,  must  not  be  omitted,  as,  although  many  of 
its  best  features  are  concealed  under  a  coat  of 
roughcast,  yet  it  is  a  fine  example  of  the  half- 
timbered  structures  of  the  Stuart  days;  and  its 
ancient  garden,  with  the  clipped  yew  trees  and 
formal  hedges,  is  quite  unique.  In  the  little 
town  of  Henley-in-Ardeu  may  be  noticed  the  re- 
mains of  a  picturesque  old  market  cross,  aud  many 
other  bits  of  the  olden  time.  In  an  easterly  di- 
rection we  have,  first,  Yardley,  with  a  spire  church, 
having  a  chancel  of  Early  Pointed  date,  and  an 
excellent  open  timber  porch ;  Sheldon,  with  a 
.good  15th  century  tower,  and  portions  of  earlier 
work,  lately  restored  (but  which  I  have  not  visited 
since  the  same  has  been  effected) ;  Sheldon  Hall, 
•containing  some  good  internal  carving  of  sixteenth 
century  work  ;  and  Castle  Bromwich,  with  its  fine 
hall,  rich  in  old  tapestry  aud  quaint  carvings,  and 
with  a  garden  laid  out  with  the  clipped  hedges 
and  trim  walks  of  Dutch  William's  days,  forming 
s,  truly  charming  spot,  aud  one  well  cared  for  by 
the  Earl  of  Bradford,  in  whose  family  it  has  re- 
mained for  several  generations.  Then  we  have 
Bickenhill,  with  a  spire  church,  in  which  are  many 
interesting  Norman  portions ;  and  Hampton-iu- 
Arden,  noticeable  for  old  cottage  bits,  subjects 
for  no  end  of  pictures,  and  a  church  in  which  are 
progressive  examples  of  the  Norman  and  later  styles 
of  our  English  architecture.  A  little  further  in  this 
direction  is  Berkswell,  whose  church  has  a  fine  Nor- 
man chancel,  under  which  is  a  good  crypt,  now  used 
as  the  burial  vault  of  the  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  family ; 
and  Packington,  whose  park  comprises  a  relic  of 
the  once  far-famed  Forest  of  Arden,  the  grand  old 
oaks  in  which  have  been  immortahsed  on  canvas 
by  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Henshawe.  In 
this  park  is  the  old  house,  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Fisher  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  ;  aud 
I  may  here  mention  that  nearly  all  the  old  farm 
houses  in  this  part  of  Warwickshire  have  been 
furnished  with  the  protection  of  a  moat,  doubtless 
as  a  security  required  by  the  dense  woodland  tracts 
in  which  they  were  situate.  In  this  neighbovirhood 
also  is  JIasstoke,  whose  Priory  rains,  with  their 
closeadjoiuing  village  church,  are  worthy  of  a 
most  careful  investigation ;  and  at  a  little  distance 


the  moated  house,  or  rather  Castle   of    JIaxstoke, 
is  the  very  picture  of  an  old  English  feudal  house. 
Near  at  hand,  also,  is  Coleshill,  with  its  restored 
church  aud  Digby  monumeuts,  and  other  interest- 
ing relics  of  former  days,  including  the    pillory,  a 
relic  of  old   customs  not   often  met  with.     In  a 
north  and  north-easterly  direction  is  Sutton  Cole- 
lield,  where  the  good  old  Bishop  Vesey    must   not 
be  forgotten ;  and  in  its  near  vicinity  is  the  moated 
house  of  New  Hall,  with  embattled  towers  and 
quaint  old   work.     There  is   Pipe  Hayes,    too,  a 
timber  mansion,  now  roughcast,  but  singular  from 
having  a  number  of   little  gablets,  aud  some  mas- 
sive bay  wiuilows.     Curdworthhas  a  church,  with 
a  good  Norman  chancel  arch ;  and  Astley  Church 
and  Civstle  are  well  wortli  a  summer's  day  journey. 
Kingsbury  and  Polesworth,  the  latter  with  its  fine 
Conventional    church,    are    also    noticeable;    and 
Tamworth,  with  its  church  and  castle,  the  former 
rich  in  early  monumeuts  of  the  Ferrers  aud  Neville 
familie.s,  must  be  well  known  to  all.  To  the  north- 
west there   is   not  much   of   interest,  the   Black 
Country   having  gradually  absorbed   nearly    the 
whole   of   the  picturesque   remains.     The  parish 
church   of   Walsall,   however,   has   some   chancel 
stalls  of  rather  good  character ;  aud   at  the  edge 
of  the  town  there  is  an  old  seventeenth  century 
house,   of    moulded  brick,   called  Colmore    Hall, 
worthy  of  inspection.     At  West  Bromwich  the  old 
church  of  St.  Clement  has  a  few  bits  of  good  work 
almost  buried  under  modern  plaster;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  two  old  houses  of  timber  con- 
struction. The  one  near  thechurch,  called  Bromwich 
Hall,  has  been  greatly  altered  ;  but  the  other,  called 
the  Oak  House,  and  situated  near  Spon -lane, remains 
in  a  perfect  state,  but  surrounded  with    modern 
houses  and  smoky  chimneys.      At  Wednesbury, 
the  old   church,  with  its    octagrmal    chancel,  was 
sadly   ill-used  some   thirty-five   years  since ;  aud 
the  Collegiate   Church  of   Wolverhampton    is  too 
well  known  to  be  commented  on.     At  Tipton  was 
an  old   church   containing   much  Early   Norman 
work,  some  few   years  since  quite  in  ruins,  but  I 
understand  it  has  been  rebiiilt,  but  whether  ill  or 
well  done  I  am  uninformed.  The  Castle  of  Dudley 
is  also  one  of  the  well-known  objects  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood  ;  aud  in  the  vicinity  of  Stourbridge  are, 
I  believe,   many  old  mansions   of  the  Elizabethan 
and    later    period.s,   which   should     be    carefully 
examined.     To  the  west  of  Birmingham  is   Hales 
Oweu,    whose    church   has   perhaps     the   largest 
amount   of  Norman  work  remaining  of  any  in  the 
neighbourhood,   and    the    ruins   of  Hales   Owen 
Abbey,   close   by,   and   the   little   chapel   of    St. 
Keuelm,  on  the  Clent  Hills,  havs  much  to  render 
them   interesting.     The  hall  and  restored  church 
of  Hagley,^and  the  picturesque  church  of   Clent, 
lying  close  under  the    shadow  of  the   great    hills, 
will,  I  think,  complete  the  list  of  the  most  notice- 
able architectural  and  antiquarian   features   com- 
prised within  what  maybe  called  "our neighbour- 
hood."    Having  thus  shown  that  we   have  much 
surrounding  us  worthy  of  our  care,  permit  me  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  "how  they  are   cared  for." 
And  I  only  hope  you  will  kindly   bear  with  me  if 
I  give  way  to  a  little   grumbliug,  as  in  all  proba- 
bility an  artist   sees  more   beauties  in  these  old 
decaying  places  than  a  more  matter-of-fact  person  ; 
and  if  a  bit  of  colour  "  comes    out   well,"    and    a 
broken   line  is  "highly  picturesque,"  it   is  more 
satisfactory  perhaps   than  the  most  perfect  work. 
At  all  events,  I  can    only  say  that  I  dread  the 
word     "restoration,"     as     applied    to     an     old 
church   or  hall.      "  Preservation "   I  can   under- 
stand where  the  architect,  with  an  artist's  eye  and 
loving  care,  will  save  each  mouldering  stone  where 
practicable,    and   insert   as  little  as    possible  of 
modern  work.     But  ''restoration,"  in  many  ca:;es 
where  I  have  seen  it,  means  a  wholesale  scraping, 
cleaning,    varnishing,    aud   general    "doiug    up;" 
making  the  place  look    uncomfortably   clean,   but 
obliterating  many  beauties  aud    much    charm    of 
colour  which,  to  me,  would  be  a   chief  attraction. 
The  fact  is,  I  look  upon  an  old  church  as  a   silent 
history,  in  which  have  been  expressed  iu  wood  and 
stone  men's  thoughts   and  actions,    through   suc- 
cessive generations ;  and    I  do  say  that  the  whole- 
sale clearing  away  of  all  relics  of  the   Elizabethan 
aud  Stuart  periods  from  our  churches,  in  order  as 
it  is  said  to  restore  ihem  to  their  pristine  character, 
is  must  reprehensible,  for  we  thus  lose  many  things, 
which,  although  perhaps  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  architecture  of  the  edifice,  yet  are  so  ex- 
pressive of  the  periods  and  so  good  iu  themselves, 
both  iu  workmanship  and    design,  that   it   seems 
like  tearing  a  page  from  history  to  have  them   re- 
moved. In  "ouildiug  our  new  churches,  of  course  it 
is  desirable  tliat  the  whole  should  be  in  uni.-i0n,  but 
our  old  church  is  a  chapter  iu  our  art  history,  aud 
as  such  should  be  religiously  preserved.      I   have 


been  led  into  these  remarks  from  having  noticed 
with  regret  the  loss  or  removal,  in  late  years,  of 
much  that  was  good  in  many  of  the  places  which 
have  been  just  referred  to,  and  perhaps  you  will  par- 
don me  for  taking  upyour  time  by  mentioning  a  few 
iustances,  for  1  firmly  believe  that  the  present 
century  h;is  seen  more  ruthless  destruction  of  old 
things,  under  the  plea  of  enlargement  and  re- 
building, than  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  two  centuries.  The  first  grumble,  therefore, 
shall  be  at  Knowle,  where  the  old  coUegi-ate  church 
has  been  lately  imder  repair.  In  this  church  a 
fine  carved  wood  screen  still  remains  iu  the  chan- 
cel. There,  however,  were  some  good  stalls  iu,  of 
course,  t'ueir  usual  position  to  the  screen,  and 
these  have  been  removed  most  injudiciously  to 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  thus  depriving 
them  of  their  original  signification  as  choir  stalls, 
and  replacing  them  by  new  stalls  of  poor  design 
and  execution,  aud  much  inferior  in  picturesque 
character  to  those  removed.  The  next  place 
where  the  restorer  has  been  busy  is  Coleshill.  I 
will  freely  admit  that  the  church  was  blocked  up 
with  unsightly  galleries  and  tall  pews,  the  absence 
of  which  no  one  can  regret ;  but  I  do  regret  the 
loss  of  a  wrought-iron  chancel  screen,  the  date 
about  1700,  and  although  the  same  may  not  have 
been  in  accordance  with  its  surroundings,  yet  it 
was  of  good  workmanship,  aud  a  memorial  of  some 
worthy  churchmen  of  those  days.  The  altar  rails 
here  had  also  the  massive  balustrade  and  broad 
flat  top  of  the  Caroline  period,  and  formed  three 
sides  of  a  square  round  a  carved  altar  table  of 
that  date.  These  have  been  removed  to  give  place 
for  a  ilimsy  metal  rail,  whioh,  though  perhaps 
architecturally  correct,  has  not,  to  me,  one  half  the 
charm  of  the  old  balustrade,  on  which  the  sun- 
light seemed  to  fondly  linger  as  it  glanced  through 
the  chaucel  windows.  Iu  passing  through  the 
churchyard  at  Sutton  Colefield  some  short  time 
since,  a  staring  new  porch  first  caught  the  eye,  so 
stained  and  varnished  up  that,  from  its  deep 
brown  colour  and  plate-glass  sides,  it  looked  more 
like  some  new  toy.  In  all  probability  it  is  in- 
tended  as  a  restoration  of  the  old  one,  but  the 
charm  of  the  old  one's  colour  is  wanted,  and, 
though  possibly  of  good  design  and  correct  execu- 
tion, it  seems  harsh  and  out  of  place,  and,  compared 
with  the  time-stained  walls  of  the  church,  resem- 
bles a  new  patch  on  an  old  garment.  One  more 
example,  aud  I  think  your  patience  will  be  ex- 
hausted. This  is  therestored  church  at  Alvechurch, 
where  but  little  is  left  of  ancient  date  :  and  why 
the  Norman  nave  arches  should  have  been  entirely 
swept  away  is  very  questionable.  The  new  church 
is  most  certainly  much  loftier  and  of  grander  pro- 
portions, but  the  old  one  seemed  to  me  more  suited 
to  the  locality,  and  possessed  mauy  curious  fea- 
tures well  worthy  of  being  spared.  The  church  at 
Bromsgrove  has  certainly  met  with  greater  care, 
the  whole  character  having  been  well  preserved; 
and  at  King'  s  Norton  the  whole  seats,  containing 
much  Jacobian  carving,  have  been  only  judiciously 
lowered,  thus  saving  mauy  a  bit  of  good  art  work- 
manship. I  hope  the  foregoing  remarks  will  not 
have  left  the  impression  on  your  minds  that  I  am 
averse  to  all  necessary  restoration,  as  such  is  far 
from  being  the  case;  my  object  being  only  to  draw 
attention  to  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  all 
objects  in  our  churches  of  post-Keformation  date, 
which  our  restorers  are  so  fond  of  accompUshing, 
aud  I  think,  after  a  careful  examination,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  deep  galleries  aud  heavy  pews, 
windows  deprived  of  their  tracery,  and  such  like 
abominations,  are  iu  most  cases  the  work  of 
churchwardenism  during  the  period  from  1700  to 
1830,  when  true  art  in  church  work  was  at  its 
lowest  ebb;  and,  as  1  have  before  mentioned,  I 
believe  that  our  buildings  suffered  more  then  than 
at  any  previous  time.  In  order  to  endeavour  to 
"preserve,"  not  restore,  the  remains  of  old  art 
workmanship  by  which  we  are  surrouudeJ,  mght 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  province  ol 
this  society  to  take  these  matters  uuder  its  especial 
care  ?  And  for  this  purpose  could  not  an  archaeolo- 
gical branch  or  section  of  the  society  be  formed, 
which,  by  means  of  an  appeal  to  those  in  author- 
ity over  the  difi'erent  structures  entrusted  to  their 
care,  would  so  interest  them  in  the  structures  over 
which  they  have  control  that  not  a  stone  would  be 
touched  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the 
society  >  And  thus  much  would  be  preserved  that 
otherwise  would  be  ruthlessly  swept  away. 


We  have  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  twen- 
tieth annual  ball  iu  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Liiiilders'  Benevolent  Institution  will  take  place  at 
WiUis's  Ilooms  on  Thursday  the  30th  iust. 
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CHimCHES    AM>    CHAFEU. 

The  small  but  pretty  ancient  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Lower  Heyford,  Oxford,  has  been  re- 
opened for  divine  service.  The  five  bells  have 
been  rehuag  and  the  large  tenor  bell  rec.ist  by 
Messrs.  Myers  and  Stainbanfc,  London.  Mr.  Buck- 
eridge,  of  Oxford,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Jos. 
Castle  and  Co.,  of  that  city,  the  builders.  The 
cost  of  the  restoration  was  £1,240. 

A  general  ireeting  of  the  Hereford  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
week.  Alter  the  reading  of  the  report  and  tnans- 
action  of  the  general  business,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Lord  Bishop  had  promised  to  issue  a  pastoral 
to  his  clergy,  asking  them  to  have  collections  in 
their  churches  on  tlie  ensiling  Palm  Sund.ay,  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  parent  and  diocesan 
church  building  societies. 

The  corner  stone  of  Christ  Church  was  laid  at 
Patricroft  on  Saturday.  The  plan  comprises  a 
nave,  with  side  ai'les,  and  is  arranged  so  that  if 
additional  nccommodation  be  required,  transepts 
may  be  added  at  a  future  period.  All  tlie  roofs 
are  framed  of  rel  denl.  The  church  will  be  faced 
externally  with  Peirepoint  masonry,  with  dressings 
of   Hallington   stone,   and    the   interior    will  be 

finished  with   brickwork  of   various  colours,  and      ^^^      „^^^.„   .„^    ^....     ,,.„. . 

the  remainder  plastered.  There  will  be  accommoda-    "i^^^  jg^'^^  'architectural' prete'nsion   about   the 


throughout,  with  the  esception  of  the  reredos, 
pulpit,  font,  .and  all  foliated  capitals,  for  which  a 
finer  stone  has  been  employed.  The  roofs  and 
seats  are  of  deal,  slightly  stained  ;  and  polished 
flags  have  be?u  used  for  the  floors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sacrarium,  which  is  tiled. 

BUILDINQS. 

A  new  opera  house,  built  by  Mr.  Pike,  formerly 
of  Cincinnati,  isto  be  opened  inNew  York.  It  has 
a  front.age  of  112ft.  in  Eighth-avenue,  and  of  120ft. 
in  Twenty-third-Btreet.  The  height  of  the  audi- 
torium froin  floor  to  ceiling  is  70ft.,  and  it  has  a 
dome  of  stained  glass  30ft.  in  diameter ;  the  depth 
of  the  stage  is  70ft.,  width  SOf  t,  height  ."lOf  t.  In 
the  auditorium,  which  can  be  easily  transformed 
into  a  b.all-room,  2600  persona  can  be  seated.  Ex. 
elusive  of  this  house,  there  are  now  ten  first-class 
or  "west  side"  theatres  in  New  York,  besides 
several  large  concert  rooms,  music-halls,  and  con- 
servatories. 

The  old  Magdalen  Hospital,  which  has  been  es- 
tablished very  many  years  in  the  Blackfriars-road, 
for  the  reception  offallen  women  and  the  reclaim- 
ing of  "unfortunates,"  is  about  to  be  removed 
from  its  present  locality  to  Streatham,  and  the 
committee  appointed  to  m.^k9  the  arrangements 
for  the  new  institution  have  secured  an  eligible 
site  of  land,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  building. 

Sir, — I  send  you  a  description  of  a  house  now 
being   built   for   Mr.  Wm.   Chappell :— Although 


tion  on  the  ground  floor  for  532  persons.  One 
half  of  the  scats  will  be  free  and  unappropriated. 
The  works  have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  H. 
Southam,  builder,  of  Salford,  for  £3,S0n,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  architect,  Man- 
chester. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  conse-  ' 
crated  at  Bradley,  near  Bilston,  a  new  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Martin.  It  is  in  the  geometrical 
style  of  architecture,  and  will  seat  S50  persons. 
The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform  :  the  length 
of  nave  7Sft.,  and  width  of  nave  and  aisles  65ft. 
6in.  The  tower  and  spire,  170ft.  high,  are  at  the 
south-east.  The  material  used  for  the  walling  is 
Gomal  stone,  in  coursed  rock-faced  ashlar,  box- 
ground  stone  dressings  ;  the  nave,  piers,  caps,  and 
b.ase3  of  HoUington  stone ;  the  aisles,  chancel, 
and  communion  are  laid  with  Messrs.  Maw's  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Dud- 
ley, and  the  architect,  Mr.  Eidlake,  of  Wolver- 
hampton  ;  the  cost  about  £C,000. 

Baron  Triquetti  has  just  completed  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  series  of  inlaid  marble  tableaux  for  the 
decoration  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  they 
have  been  erected  in  the  places  assigned  them 
within  the  chapel  under  the  baron's  personal 
supervision,  and  six  in  number  cover  a  space  of 
about  C33  square  feet  upon  the  surface  of  the  walls, 
the  larger  panels  with  their  ornamental  borders  ' 
being  each  about  lift.  2in.  in  length  and  9ft.  6in. 
high. 

HE.U)i>!Gr.KT,    Leeds. — The  consecration  of  St. 
Chad's   Church  at  Headingley,  Leeds,  took  place 
on  Saturday  by  the  Bieliop  of  Kipon.     The    stylo 
and  character  of  the  church,  which  has  cost  about 
£10,000,  is  after  the  Early  Fo\irteenth  century, 
and   in   massiveness  of  detail  and  the  geometrical 
forms  of  arches  and   tracery  is  in  character  witti 
the    Selby   and   Beverley   Minsters.      Mr.  W.  II. 
Crossland,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect,  and  the  work 
has  been  executed  from  designs  prepared  by  that 
gentleman   and   partly  suggested    by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Denison.      The  plan  comprises  a  nave  of  five  bays, 
chancel  of  one  bay,  and   a  five-sided   apse  under 
one  continuous   roof,   with  aisles   running  round 
the  apse,  forming  an  ambulatory — the  tower  being 
at  the  west  end,  and  the  porch  in  the  north-west 
bay.     The  chtirch  is  seated  to  accommodate  COO 
persons,  its  entire  length  is  1.37ft.,  the  width  01ft. 
6in.,  the  height  to  the  roof  ridge  57ft.     The  tower 
is  16ft.  square  within  the  walls,  .and  is  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  which  ri-ses  to  the  height  of  ISOft.     One 
great  feature  in  the  interior  of  the  church  is  the 
stone  carving,  wliich,  although  not  actually  copied 
from  old  examp.es,  is  studiously  after  those  in  the 
Selby  choir  area  les  and  the  Percy  shrine  at  Bever- 
ley.     Mr.    Kviddnck,  of  London,  has  carried    out 
this  portion   of  the  work.      The    pulpit,    placed 
against  the  north-west  [lill.ar  of  the  chancel,  is  of 
stone,  richly  ornamented  with  Devonshire  marble 
shafts.     A  atone  screen,  arcadcd  and  richly  car\'ed, 
divides  the   chancel  from  the   ambulatory.      The 
font  is  also  of  .stone,  richly   carved,  and  is  situated 
under  the  tower. 


building  in  question,  it  is  considered  a  success,  in- 
asmuch as  it  provides  considerable  comfort,  capa- 
city, and  thoroughly.good  and  substantial  work  .at 
small  cost,  and  the  most  is  made  of  the  materials 
by  employing  the  blue  headers  (picked  out  of  the 
i  ordinary  bricks)  in  bands  (not  projecting),  with  a 
red  dog-tooth  course  between,  thus — 


St.  Philip's  Infant  School,  Alderley,  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  last  week.  The  school  is  40ft. 
by  20ft.,  with  two  class  rooms,  library,  ic.  The 
roofs  are  open,  the  windows  glazed  with 
geometrical  quarries.  The  works  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Royle  and  Mellor,  buildersj 
Wilmslow,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
Architect,  Manchester. 

Dublin. — A  new  masonic  hall  and  club-hcuse 
is  now  being  erected  on  the  north  site  of  Moles- 
worth-strejt.  The  front  elevation  (Italian  style)  is 
divided  into  three  styles  ;  the  lower  one  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  the  centre  of  the  Ionic,  and  the 
upper  of  the  Corinthian.  It  has  been  executed  in 
Ancaster  stone.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  (the  entire  width  of  front),  in  the  centre 
of  which  are  the  masonic  emblems.  The  height  of 
the  building  from  ground  line  to  top  of  pediment 
is  about  73ft.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes,  of  Birmingham  and  London,  and  was 
selected  in  a  competitiou  in  the  early  part  of  1SG6. 
Mr.  Meade,  of  Great  Brunswick-street,  is  the  con- 
tractor.    The  cost  will  be  about  £8,000. 
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to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  red  brick  ;  and 
the  stone  quoins,  springers,  siUs  and  door  dress- 
ings, which  are  of  Chilmark  stone,  add  to  the  re- 
lief. The  house  is  built  in  the  favourite  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ascot,  or  rather  on  the  high  road 
letween  Ascot  and  Bracknell,  and  contains  on  the 
ground  floor,  drawing-room  about  24  X  24,  bil- 
liard-room 24  X  18,  dming-room  23  X  IS, 
library  20  X  16,  entrance  hall  S  ft.  X  16, 
and  inner  hall  and  staircase  12  ft.  wide  X 
24  ft.  long,  large  conservatory  heated  with  hot 
water,  good  servants'  staircase,  and  a  complete 
set  of  offices,  arranged  so  that  they  are  conveni- 
ently separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  but 
easily  accessible  to  the  serving  door  of  the  dining- 
room.  The  basement  contains  the  dairy  larders, 
some  beer  and  coal  cellars,  knife  and  shoe  places, 
&c.  The  first  floor  consists  of  large  and  small  bed- 
rooms and  dressing-rooms,  bath-room,  water-closet, 
&c.,  and  a  complete  set  of  servants'  rooms  communi- 
cating directly  with  their  staircase.  The  billiard- 
room,  dining-room,  hall  staircase,  and  library,  are 
all  fitted  up  with  pitch  pine,  and  all  the  sashes, 
except  the  servants'  department,  are  glazed  with 
polished  plate  glass.  Mr.  James  Pether,  builder, 
of  Sunninghill,  has  taken  the  contract  for  £2550, 
.and  so  far  has  carried  it  out  well,  more  particu- 
larly the  joinery,  which  is  not  to  be  surpassed  for 
the  quality  of  the  wood.  One  rather  good  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  fire-places  (and  their  chimneys 
add  to  the  exteru.al  efl'ect),  which  are  all  arranged  in 
the  internal  walls,  so  that  none  of  the  heat  is  lost 
to  the  house,  which  latter  is  a  great  desideratum 
in  the  country.  The  .architect  is  Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
of  the  Adelphi. — I  am,  &c.,  J.iMES  Skrine,  Clerk 
of  Works,  pro  R.  B. 
Ascot,  Berks,  Jan.  10. 

On  Tuesday,  the  new  national  schools  at  Shirley 
were  opened.  They  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
upwards  of  2,000,  the  area  occupied,  including 
yards,  playgroimds,  &c.,  being  about  an  acre  in 
extent.  The  schools  have  been  built  by  Mr. 
George  Inder,  under  the  management  and  inspec- 
tion of  Mr.  Rowed,  agent  to  Mr.  Jefi'rcys,  and  pre- 
sent an  elevation  of  red  brick,  having  gable  ends, 
finished  with  ornamental  barge  boards. 

Scver.al  thousand  pounds  have  already  been 
raised  towards  the  purchase  of  land  for  tho  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  an  infirmary  and  dispensary 
at  Burton-on Trent.  A  site  h.Ta  been  secureil, 
.and  the.  building  committee  have  selected  the 
design  of  Mr.    Edward   Holmes,  which  w,as  sub- 


The  government  of  India  has  called  upon  the 
local  goveruments  for  information  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Executive  Engineers  of  the  Public  Workj 
department,  as  to  the  most  simple  and  practical 
method  of  purifying  water  supplied  to  troops. 
Objections,  it  appears,  have  been  raised  to  the 
present  systems  of  using  earthen  vessels,  and 
niter  stands. 

During  the  past  week  nothing  fresh  has  trans- 
pired with  respect  to  the  sequestration  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Julian 
Go'.dsmid,  M.P.,  to  oppose  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  drainage  scheme. 
It  will,  however,  be  for  the  Home  Secretary  to 
decide  whether  Mr.  Goldsmid  shall  have  the  mat- 
ter all  his  own  way. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C  B.,  Mr.  J.  T 
Harrison,  and  Professor  Way,  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers,  com- 
menced their  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble  by  hold- 
ing a  public  meeting  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool. The  heads  of  inquiry,  which  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  river  Dee  as  well,  are : — 1.  Pollution 
by  town  sewage.  2.  Pollution  by  refuse  from 
manufactories.    3.  Pollution  by  refuse  from  mines. 

4.  Obstructions  by  solid  refuse  and  manufactories. 

5.  Nature  and  extent  of  manufactories  carried  on 
upon  the  banks  of  the  said  rivers.  6.  Cause  and 
extent  of  flooding  upon  adjacent  lands.  7.  The 
general  state  of  the  water  supply.  The  inquiry, 
which  was  continued  on  Wednesday,  was  un- 
expectedly brought  to  .an  abrupt  termination. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  considered  that  some  questions 
asked  by  Mr.  Harrison  on  the  local  sewage  were 
not  warranted,  and  tended  to  exhibit  ignorance ; 
and  therefore  stated  that  he  should  not  sit  again 
with  him,  but  would  write  at  once  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  explain  matters,  as  he  would  rather 
resign  than  sit  again  with  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.. 
Rawlinson's  remarks  created  a  most  painful  sensa- 
tion in  the  court,  and  the  general  opinion  of  all 
present  w.as  that  he  should  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Harrison  in  private. 


I  mittfd  in  limited  competition.     The  works  are  to 
Local  stone  has  been   used  [  be  commenced  forthwith. 


A  Belgravian  thinks  that  "the  dispute  relative 
to  Park-lane  between  the  Office  of  Works,  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  Vestry  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  among' 
themselves,  for  which  the  public,  as  usual,  have  to 
suffer,  and  must  grin  and  bear  the  inconvenience 
till  it  suits  the  dignity  of  these  three  bo.ards  to- 
allow  the  work  to  be  proceeded  with.  But  this 
del.ay  in  Park  lane  is  no  reason  why  the  railings 
in  Knightsbridge,  from  Hyde  Park-comer  towards 
Wilton-place,  should  not  be  restored.  There  is  no 
widening  in  the  road  or  footpath  to  be  made ;  in 
fact  there  is  nothing  wh.atever  to  be  done,  except 
to  put  up  the  rails  for  the  distance  of  about  20O 
y,ard3  at  the  utmost,  and  yet  since  July,  1866,  not 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  restore  this  side  of 
the  park  to  its  original  state.  It  really  is  time  to 
inquire  how  long  this  shameful  negligence  is  to 
continue,  and  to  bring  before  the  public,  through, 
the  medium  of  the  redresser  of  all  just  grievances, 
the  idleness  of  the  Office  of  Works  in  thus  neg- 
lecting their  duty." 


January  17,  1868. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  OVK  Readers.— 'We  shall  feel  obUged  to  any  of  our 
j«adera  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  i>rogre..ia  iu  the  provinces.  . 

Letters  relating  to  :..lvertisenieut3  au.l  the  ordinary  hMi- 
ness  of  the  Paiicr  .>ihould  he  .iddresBcd  to  the  EDHOK, 
31    TAVI!^TOCK  SiltEET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  -i  o'clock  p  m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  HUILDIXG  KEWS  inserts 
ments  for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  &c. 
SHILLING  for  the  fii>it  Twenty  four  Wor\U. 


advertise- 
at    ONE 


Received.-S.  E.-C.  W.  L.-R.  D  and  Co. -I.  C.-G. 
L  A  -G  R  -I.  R.-R.  r.—B.  W.  W.-E.  W.  P.-E. 
M  N.-G.  W.-I.  P.-B  L.  li.-H.  A.-A.  G.  H-C.  L. 
E-T  G.-T.  C.-E  R.-E  H  a  i.l  F  T.-I.  G.-H^  A. 
G.-F.  R.  p.-W.  H.  B.-B.  J.  T.-  D.  L.-W.  T.  B.,  Send 
the  PiioUis.  ^  ,  , 

W.  C.  L.— If  there  is.an  agreement  stamped  or  unstamped 
you  cau  compel  paymeut. 


Cflrrrsponi)eii:c. 


intersection  meeting  at  different  leve!s,wavy  where 
they  should  have  been  straight ;  and  an  entire  dis- 
regard to  harmony  and  contrast  of  colours,  do 
indeed  show  as  if  some  "  prentice  hand "  had 
made  it.s  first  and  wholly  unsuccessful  essay.  One 
must  devoutly  hope  that  hereafter  no  nervous 
patient  having  a  correct  eye  may  be  confined  to 
these  wards,  as  I  fear  his  recovery  would  be  hope- 
less.— I  am,  &c.  ^ W. 

|nttrtommunic;i!ioii. 

— • — 

QUESTIONS. 
[711.]— UNDERGROUND  TANK.  —  I  beg  to  thank 
••Veritas"  for  his  prompt  reply  to  question  Ci5S,  in  the 
BulLUi.vo  News  of  November  29  last.  The  pl.iu  which 
he  recommends  cannot  be  adopted,  as  the  tank  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  and  is  partly  built  upon  and  floored 
over,  so  that  no  eitemal  remedy  can  be  applied.  May  I, 
therefore,  ask  him,  or  any  one  else  who  cau  oblige,  to  in- 
form me  of  any  etfectual  remedy  which  can  be  applied  to 
the  inside  of  the  walls  and  bottom. — T.\sk. 

[512.J— MARBLE  STAINS.— Can  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents inform  us  the  best  methtnl  for  removing  shopworn 
stains  from  white  vein  or  Sicilian  marble  without  injury 
to  the  marble?— We  are.  Sic,  J.  and  E.  G.,  Plicsnu;  Steam 
Marble  Works,  Stonehouse,  Plymouth. 

[713.]- ASHPITS.— I  have  a  quantity  of    ashpits    to 
.^ „        „  .  cover  with  doors  and  frames  ;  the  contents  are  very  power- 

difficulty  found  in  selecting  an  architect  for  the  lui.  As  I  cannot  ventilate  the  same,  will  any  fnendly  cor- 
Law  Coin.  The  proposition  was  that  Mr.  Street  ]^^^^::  Z'l;:^^'' iTSr:^^^:  ^-T^ 
should  do  the  front  of  the  buildmg,  JNlr.  hcott  one  [  ^^^^^  .„„,lj  jeatrov  the  imn.  The  pits  are  level  with 
side,  Mr.  Waterhouse  the  other,  and  Mr.  Surges  j  the  ground.— J.  M.,  Nottingham. 

the  back,    Mr.  B.irry  having  a  genei;al  superin- |     ^-j^  j_noOP  CONSTRUCTION. -I  will  thank  you  to 

lav  before  vour  readers  a  dithculty  which  has  occurred  to 
mi)  in  the  construction  of  the  roof  of  a  small  church,  the 
nave  of  wliich  is  2Sft.  and  the  transepts  22ft.  span.  I  wish 
to  have  the  ridge  of  both  in  the  same  plane,  and  I  should 
thank  anyone  who  has  erected  such  a  roof  to  say  how  the 
principals  should  intersect  at  the  top.  or  how  they  can  be 
securely  tied  without  a  formidable  apparatus  of  iron  wor  k. 
I  also  beg  CO  be  informed,  what  the  minimum  of  scantling 
may  be  for  rafter  purlins  when  ihe  trusses  are  6ft.  apart, 
the  rafters  or  purlins  being  at  3ft.  centres,  and  the  pitch 
of  root  being  about  40  deg.— Ix«t:iREK. 

[Tlo.]-BOY-\L  ARMS.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  whether  abuilder  incurs  any  penalty  or  liability  by  head- 
in"  his  card  or  advertisement  with  the  'Eoyid  Arms,  not 
h.a'ving  previously  patented  the  article  he  advertises?  I 
have  just  h,ad  cards  printed,  and  merely  added  them  for 
ornaijient,  and  am  now  told  I  dare  not  distribute  them.— 
F.  K.  _^ 


THE  LAW  COURTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Hit  Building  News. 
Sir, — I   read   last  week   in   one   of  the    daily 
papers  an  article  giving  an  easy  solution  of  the 


6.  In  Act  roofs,  if  possible,  a  fall  of  Gin,  in  the  ordinary 
leiigtii  of  a  sheet  should  be  obtained,  and  drips  should  bo 
2]iu.  deep,  to  allow  the  rolls  to  p;iss  well  under  the  pn>ject- 
ing  upper  sheet,  with  its  roundel  e<ige.  The  carpenter 
will  do  well  to  give  the  zinc-worker  notice  before  he  forma 
his  roof,  so  that  these  matters  may  be  pointed  out. 

7.  No  nail  should  ever  p.'iss  tlirongh  the  outer  surface 
of  the  sheet*  or  roll  caps  ;  none  is  needed  ;  and  no  system 
of  washers  will  do— nothing  but  a  cap  soUlereti  quite  over 
the  nail  he.ad,  whicli  is  too  troublesome  and  e.^pon=ive  ever 
to  be  done  as  a  re;.;u)ar  thing. 

8.  The  price  of  sheet  zinc  varies  with  the  price  of  spelter; 
it  has  ranged,  during  the  last  few  years,  from  £24  to  £25 
a  ton  :  £20  is  an  average  price,  and  at  this  price  zinc  roofs, 
of  a  pl.ain  character,  may  be  laid  as  follows,  at  per  super- 
licial  fottt : — No.  14  at  7<l..on  boards  ;  No.  15,  on  beards  or 
Italian,  at  :5d.  ;  No,  10  at  SJd.  ;  but  these  price.*  are  not 
me;isuring  all  the  zinc  used,  but  stretching  a  line  from 
ridge  to  eaves,  and  from  side  to  side,  girting  nothing,  and 
adding  nothing  for  rolls,  caps,  welts,  &c. ;  thus,  anyone, 
however  in  e.xperieuoid,  may,  by  so  easy  a  measurement  as 
this,  obtain  .an  estimate  of  the  finished  roof  he  wishes  to 
put  up.  Flashings  and  gutters  are  to  be  added  to  the 
above. 

'.1.  If  the  roof  has  a  fall  of  12in.  and  upwards  iu  the 
length  of  a  sheet,  no  drip  is  required,  only  a  fold  at  the 
junction  of  the  sheets. 

10.  Lime  destroys  zinc  ;  it  will  be  well,  therefore,  that 
flashings  should  bo  pointed  in  cement. 

11.  The  relaxing  etfect  of  a  hot  sim  must  bo  guanied 
against  when  the  metal  has  no  boards  or  other  support 
beneath  it ;  in  such  c-i-ses,  No.  l;i,  or  higher  g.auges,  should 
he  used ;  eaves-gutters  should  be  stayed  across  every 
1ft.  6in.  :  they  w  ill  do  best  if  allowed  to  rest  on  a  sailing 
course,  on  on  the  member  of  a  cement  cornice,  and  the 
underlap  in  roofing  done  on  the  system  used  at  Victoria 
Station  ;  mtist  have  a  good  hold  on  the  rafter,  and  may 
be  nailed  with  nails  in  large  oval  holes,  so  as  to  permit 
expansion  lengthwise. — R.  G,  F. 


tendence  of  the  whole.  The  author  of  the  article 
in  question  thought  that,  by  employing  varied 
talent,  we  ihould  have  great  diversity  in  the  archi- 
tecture. We  certainly  should.  I  do  not  think 
he  goes  quite  far  enough.  Mr.  Abraham  had  a 
promioent  place  given  to  him  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  so 
should  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Why  not 
give  him  the  foundations  ? 

Mr.  Seddon  might  look  after  the  carving  to  see 
that  no  "importations  from  the  squire's  hot- 
house  are  introduced."  He  would  no  doubt  give 
us  instead  some  ferocious-looking  lions,  a  peli- 
can feeding  its  young,  &c.  A  lawyer  eating  the 
oyster  and  giving  the  shells  to  his  clients  would 
do  well  for  the  principal  entrance,  and  we  might 
expect  good  treatment  of  such  a  subject  from  one 
80  learned  in  oyster-culture.  Professor  Kerr  might 
introduce  a  httle  of  that  "refinement  which  is 
characteristic  of  our  neighbours'  luildings  across 
the  channel."  Mr  J.  Papworth  might  be  there  to 
see  that  the  art  workman  does  not  misconduct 
himself.  Mr.  B.  Keeling  would  soon  make  amends 
for  any  want  of  notching  in  the  back  elevation.  Mr. 
B.  Hope  takes  great  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
building ;  it  would  be  only  fair  to  let  him  manage 
the  sky  line,  on  condition  that  he  would  not  object 
to  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry  introducing  some  of 
their  unique  terminals. 

By  adopting  this  course,  we  should  unquestion- 
ably introduce  ''varied  talent,"  and  "produce  a 
building  worthy  of  the  nation."  Irrespective  of 
that,  Sir,  oidy  think  what  a  treat  there  would  be 
in  store  for  the  Architectural  Association  to  be 
pioneered  over  by  Messrs.  S.,  S.,  B.,  B.,  &c.,  on 
its  completion,  and  how  it  would  augment  the 
number  of  members  of  that  useful  institution. 
It  would  also  give  cause,  twenty  years  hence,  for 
the  sons  of  the  several  gentlemen  employed  to 
render  their  rival  claims  as  to  "  Who  was  the 
architect  of  the  Law  Courts  ?" — I  am,  &c., 
Jan.  IS,  186S.  J.  S 


REPLIES. 


long 


WALL  DECORATION.— LEEDS  EINE  ART 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — A  short  time  ago,  passing  through  Leeds, 
I  was  induced  to  visit  the  New  Infirmary  to  see 
"the  decorations"  now  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  for  the  Fine  Art 
Exhibition  soon  to  be  held  within  its  walls.  If 
these  so-called  decorations  are  to  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  the  state  of  art  in  this  the  metro- 
polis of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  School 
of  Design  has  not  been  established  there  a  moment 
too  soon,  and  its  fruits  must  still  be  in  embryo. 
In  wall  decoration  precision  is  a  most  essential 
quality,  and  that  stenciUing  should  not  appear 
stencilling  is,  I  think,  universally  acknowledged. 
In  this  instance,  shapeless  gaps  and  rents 
of  aU  imaginable  widths,  not  joined  by  hand  as 
pood  work  ought  to  be,  whilst  it  is  applied  to  a 
ground  of  plaster  wholly  or  very  inadequately 
prepared,  on  which  large  maps  or  stains  are  pain- 
fully visible ;  panels  with  rails  and  stiles  of  vary- 
ing widths ;  moulding  lines  not  parallel ;  lines  of 


poT  ]— MILDEW  IN  ROOMS.— If  not  of  too 
standing,  mildew  in  rooms  may  be  destroyed  by  washing 
the  places  affected  with  a  weak  solution  of  hypochlor.at6 
of  lime.  This  almost  always  succeeds,  and  is,  at  any  rate, 
worth  trj'ing. — A.  S. 

[TOS  ]— GOOD  GOTHIC— Rickman,  in  describing  the 
stvle  to  which  he  gives  the  name  "  Decorated."  especially 
cl'asses  under  that  style  the  tracery  in  "  the  figures,  such  as 
circles  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  &c.,which  are  allworked  with  the 
same  taoulding.  and  do  not  always  regtdarly  jom  e.achothei;, 
but  touch  only  at  points  ;  this,  he  said,  m.ay  be  raUed 
Eeometricaftracery."  It  has  been  described  as,  perliaps, 
the  most  perfect  of  .aU  the  styles,  "for  its  tracery  has  the 
completeness  and  ptecision  of  the  Perpendicular,  without 
its  linence  and  exuberance  ;  while  its  minor  detaiU  par- 
Lake  of  the  boldness  .and  sharpness  of  the  Early  English, 
which  need  not  fear  to  he  compared  with  the  ornamental 
accessories  of  anvsubseiuent  style.  Besides  the  mtniisic 
beauty  of  this  style,  it  is  impoitant  as  aflbrding  the  hrst 
full  development 'of  tracery  and  of  casting,  with  all  their 
power  of  enriching  large  windows,  and  of  brmgmg  together 
several  lights  as  one  whole." 

[lOi] -ROOFS  FOR  WORKSHOPS,  SHEDS,  &c.— 
Tlie  following  information  will  answer  some  of  the  in- 
quiries which  are  frequently  made  as  to  zinc  roofing :-- 

1  Sheet  zinc  is  always  attainable  in  sheets  8ft.,  and  ift 
by  3ft  and  2ft  Sin.,  but  it  m.ay  be  rolled  of -any  length 
under  12ft  For  especially  rolled  sheets,  about  a  month's 
notice  should  be  given,  and  for  lengths  over  10ft  an  ad- 
ditional cost  of  about  £2  per  ton  is  incurred  for  rolhng. 

"  The  sheets  may  be  laid  in  three  ways,  viz  ,  on  boards, 
or  corrugated  with  horizontal  supports  every  2ft.,  without 
boards,  or  in  what  is  caUed  ItaUan-formed  zinc,  m  which 
a  corrugation  occurs  every  lOin.,  1ft,  or  1ft.  3m.,  and  the 
corrugation  lies  upon  a  light  rafter  or  bearer-  nmniug 
lenHhwise;  in  the  two  latter  instances  no  boards  are  re- 
quiJed,  and  the  Italian  forms  an  excellent  roof,  and  one 
that  looks  also  exceedingly  well.  ... 

3  The  strength  allowed  in  large  roofs  for  wind  and  snow 
will  be  always  sufficient,  without  adding  anything  for  the 
zinc  covering.  , ,  ,  ,        ,         , 

4  The  thicknesses  to  he  used  should  be  on  boards  not 
less  than  No.  14  gauge,  weighing  21oz.  ISdrs.to  the  super- 
ficial foot,,  and  without  boards  not  less  than  No.  15,  weigh- 
ing 24oz.,  or  No.  10,  weighing  26oz.  Sdra.  to  the  superficial 
foSt  The  zinc  in  common  use,  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  not  by  any  means  abandoned  yet,  is  No.  9.  weighing 
10  oz  13  drs.  the  superficial  foot,  which  will  not  answer 
even  if  well  laid,  but  laid  in  the  ordinary  waj  is  sure  to 
tear  itself  to  pieces  and  to  fail.  ....         .* 

6  The  metal  should  be  laid  bo  that  each  sheet  is  quite 
free  to  expand  and  contr.act.  If  engineers  and  architects 
will  specify  the  gauge  and  weight  per  foot  of  the  sheets 
they  desire  to  use,  and  will  add  that  it  is  all  to  be  laid 
"  qiute  free  and  unconfined,  without  soldering  any  jomts 
thev  wUl  probably  receive  proper  material  and  work- 
manship. Shortsighted  workmen  will  of  course  object 
if  they  can,  to  do  the  work  in  a  way  that  they  are  not 
fully  used  to  do.  but  it  is  quite  certain  a  neglect  or  the 
precautions  above  named  will  cause  the  work  to  faiL 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  stained  gl.iss  memorial  window  w.as  recently  fixed  in 
the  Catholic  church  of  St,  Slary,  Kentish-town,  executed 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Mingaye,  of  London.  The  subjects  are,  The 
Raising  of  the  Widow's  Sou  and  t  e  Raising  of  Lazarus. 
The  window  is  in  memory  of  Mr.  Edmund  Kelly,  architect, 
contributed  by  his  mother.  The  chancel  of  the  chuich 
was  lately  decorated  by  the  same  artist. 

A  threelight  stained  glass  window  has  beeu  inserted  in 
the  north  chancel  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  to  the  memory 
of  Captain  Arkwright,  who  was  lost  in  an  avalanche  on 
Mont  filanc.  The  subjects  are  St.  Michael  Subduin"  the 
Devil,  David  Slaying  Goliath,  the  Appearance  of  the  Angel 
to  Cornelius,  the'  Burial  of  S.aul,  and  St.  John  Command- 
ing the  Soldiers  to  "Do  Violence  to  no  Man."  The  win- 
dow is  from  the  firm  of  Wales  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle.on- 
Tyne.  _^ 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

Tlie  Pope  is  erecting  at  Monte  Rotondo  a  monument  to 
the  Pontifical  soldiei-s  killed  in  th.at  town  and  at  Mentana, 
and  has  entrusted  the  work  to  Count  Vospignam,  one  of  the 
best  architects  in  Rome, 

The  Pli-mouth  Rock  monument  was  completed  on  De- 
cember 7,  but  the  dedication  will  not  take  phaoe  until 
some  time  in  the  summer  of  ItiOS.  In  a  leaden  box,  placed 
between  the  copestone  and  the  d:ime,  the  bones  of  three 
of  the  pilgrims  are  deposited. 


LEGAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Building  Societies,  Leases,— An  action  for 
rent,  Cruikshank  and  others  v.  Lefevre,  was  heard 
last  week  at  the  Bow  County  Court.  The  plain- 
tiffs are  trustees  of  the  Temperance  Benefit  BuUd- 
inc  Society,  and  the  defendant  is  lessee  of  pre- 
mfses  of  which  the  trustees  and  mortagees  are  in 
possession,  and,  the  lease  granted  to  the  defendant 
being  unstamped,  the  question  was  whether  a 
stamp  was  requisite  to  make  the  lease  admissable 
in  evidence.  The  learned  advocate  for  the  society 
submitted  that  the  lease  was  admissable,  inasmuch 
as  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act 
(10  Geo.  4,  cap.  56)  were,  so  far  as  applicable,  ex- 
tended to  Building  Societies  by  statute  6  and  7 
Wm  4  cap.  32 ;  and  section  37  of  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act  provides  that— "  no  bond  or  other 
security,  nor  any  other  instrument,  or  form  of 
assurance,  or  document  given  in  pursuance  of  the 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  any  stamp  duty  whatso- 
ever." He  also  cited  various  cases,  to  show  that  leases 
as  well  as  mortages  and  other  securities  of  Build- 
ing Societies,  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty.  For 
the  defendant,  it  was  contended  that,  as  the  costs 
of  a  lease  are  paid  by  the  lessee,  it  was  not  any 
benefit  to  the  Society  to  have  it  granted  free  o£ 
stamp  duty,  and  detrimental  to  the  revenue,  the 
mterests  of  which  the  Court  was  bound  to  take 
judicial  notice  of.  His  Honour,  having  taken  time 
to  consider  the  question,  said  that  "  very  much 
agaiust  his  own  incUnation,  he  felt  bound  to  foUow 
the  decisions  of  the  Superior  Courts  cited,  and  to 
give  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs." 

PiRvTED  Photographs.— At  the  Birmingham 
police-court  last  week,  Mr.  Robson,  -fvholesa^e 
photographer,  Birmingham,  was  summoned  by 
Messr!.  Graves,  of  London,  for  seUmg  pu-at«d 
copies  of  registered  photographs,  of  which  tne 
eomplamants  were  the  owners.     The  complamant, 
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having  reason  to  suspect  that  pirated  copies  of 
their  property  were  being  disposed  of  in  a  whole- 
sale manner,  sent  a  young  man,  named  Catamole, 
in  their  employ,  to  Birmingham  in  June  last. 
Catamole  assumed  the  name  of  Slilnerand  applied 
to  Mr.  Oldham,  of  the  firm  of  Oldham  and  Cooper, 
photographers,  New-street,  Birmingham,  to  intro- 
duce him  to  some  parties  from  whom  he  could  buy 
photographs.  Catamole  professed  to  have  been 
recommended  to  Jlr.  Oldham  by  a  gentleman  well 
known  to  the  latter,  who  introduced  Robson  to 
him.  At  two  different  times  photographs  of  "  A 
piper  and  two  nutcrackers,"  "  The  acquittal," 
"  The  first  sermon,"  '•  The  second  sermon,"  and 
"  Waiting  for  the  verdict,"  all  of  which  are  the 
copyright  of  >[essr3.  Graves,  were  bought  by 
Catamole  from  Robson  for  the  sum  of  £S.  The 
bench  fined  the  defendant  £5  each  in  thirteen 
cases,  making  a  total  fine  of  £65  and  costs,  or 
twenty-six  months,  imprisonment.  The  prosecu- 
tion withdrew  their  claim  for  costs. 


COMPENSATION. 


Mr.Alderman  Bennett,  ironf ounder,  has  obtained 
in  arbitration,  the  sum  of  £1,900  as  compensation 
for  loss,  damage,  and  inconvenience,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  requiring 
a  portion  of  his  premises  in  St.Thomis'sbuildings 
for  the  purpose  of  town  improvements.  Mr. 
Bennett's  original  claim  was  about  £10,000.  The 
Corporation  offered  the  claimant  laud  of  a  more 
valuable  character  than  that  ho  possessed,  ia 
exchange  for  the  portion  which  they  required  for 
the  new  street,  and  he  now  sought  to  be  recouped 
the  amount  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  removal 
of  his  premises  to  a  new  site.  Mr.  Isaac  Holder, 
architect  and  surveyor  of  Manchester,  was  called. 
He  estimated  the  cost  of  removal  at  £2807.  Jchn 
Mullin,  builder,  of  Liverpool,  estimated  the  cost. 
according  to  one  plan  which  had  been  prepared, 
at  £2823,  and,  ac:-ording  to  a  second  scheme, 
which  involved  building  upon  a  larger  area,  at 
£5505.  Mr.  Dagleish,  mechanical  engineer  and 
ironfounder.  of  St.  Helen's,  estimated  the  cost  of 
re  adapting  the  machiuery,  and  of  new  pre- 
mises at  £1840.  Five  months  would  be  occupied 
in  making  the  required  changes,  and  he  thought 
that  six  months'  loss  of  profit  would  result  there- 
from. It  transpired  that  the  net  profits  on  Mr. 
Bennett's  business  were  between  £9000  and 
£10,000  a  year. 


6iir  Office  ^aWe. 


The  "Illustrated  London  News"  gi%-es  iu  its 
last  number  "  a  sketch  in  Leicester  Square,"  and 
appends  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
this  standing  disgrace  to  the  metropolis.  The 
statue  in  the  centre  of  the  square  has  a  strange 
eventful  history,  and  seems  to  have  "  a  divided 
duty."  It  is  agreed  that  it  was  brought  from 
Canons,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos,  which  was  dismantled  in  174/.  By 
some.  Van  Nort  is  said  to  have  been  the  sculptor ; 
by  others,  Buchard.  Mr.  Saarsfield  Taylor,  in  his 
work  on  the  Fine  Arts,  considers  this  statue  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Charles  I,  at  Charing  Cross.  There 
seems,  however,  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  per- 
sonage represented.  Horace  Walpole  and  his 
editor,  Dalloway,  say  it  is  George  I. ;  so  do  Mr. 
Taylor  and  Jlr.  John  Thomas  Smith.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham describes  it  as  George  II.,  and  Mr.  Cow- 
per  in  I'arliament  has  more  than  once  referred  to 
it  as  representing  that  monarch. 

The  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and 
Literature  has  offered  prizes  of  a  thousand  francs 
each  for  the  year  18CS  : — First  :  An  historical 
account  of  medal  engraving  in  Belgium  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  year  1794,  embracing  all 
the  country  at  present  belonging  to  Belgium,  and 
including  the  biography  of  tbe  artists  as  well  as  a 
criticism  on  their  works.  Second :  An  inquiry 
respecting  the  period  at  which  the  architecture  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  affected  by  Italian  influ- 
ence, with  indications  of  the  persons  to  which 
such  influence  is  attributable,  and  citations  of 
works  in  illustration  of  the  same. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kxeter  Albert  Memorial 
Museum  Committee  on  Wednesday,  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Kowe,  South-street,  for  the  construction  of 
the  wroughtiron  entrance-gates  ami  railings  was 
accepted — the  sum  being  £52.  The  design  for 
the  gates  and  railing  is  by  Mr.  John  Hayward, 
architect. 


The  Royal  Academicians  will  meet  on  Friday 
the  31st  inst.  for  the  election  of  two  Associates 
and  one  Associate-Engraver. 

Alexis  Soyer's  late  secretary  writes  that  the 
magnificent  monument  erected  by  the  immortal 
'•  Chef  "  at  Kensal-green  Cemetery,  to  the  memory 
of  his  talented  wife,  and  under  which  he  himself 
is  interred,  built  at  a  cost  of  over  £1,000,  is  from 
neglect  rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  unless  it 
is  speedily  repaired  and  renovated  its  entire  des- 
truction by  the  hand  of  time  will  soon  be  effected. 
An  appeal  is  made  for  assistance  to  restore  the 
resting  place,  and  a  committee  is  now  being 
formed  to  carry  out  this  object,  with  Mr  Alfred 
Noei,  39,  Oxford  street,  as  hon.  treasurer. 

Some  very  interesting  mural  pictures,  probably 
executed  in  distemper,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Church  of  S-.  Pierre-de-Chemilld.  These  com- 
prise an  Apocalyptic  subject,  the  Redemption  by  the 
Saviour,  the  Evangelistic  Emblems,  the  Crowned 
Elders,  Rivers  of  Paradise,  the  Mystic  Lamb,  &c. 

A  large  body  of  men  have  suddenly  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  abrupt  discontinuance  of  the 
works  at  the  Regent's-park  lake,  which  have  been 
carried  on  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  depth  of 
the  lake.  On  Saturday  last  the  men  were  paid  off 
without  any  apparent  motive.  The  reason  for  the 
course  adopted  is  still  kept  a  mystery,  the  only 
one  hinted  at  being  that  Lord  John  Manners,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  has  left  town  and 
omitted  to  give  the  instructions  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  continuance  of  the  works. 

The  members  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers assembled  on  Tuesday  evening  at  their  rooms 
in  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  to  hear  the 
inaugural  address  of  the  new  president,  Mr. 
Charles  Hutton  Gregory.  There  was  a  very  nu- 
merous attendance.  The  address  referred  princi- 
pally to  the  application  of  engineering  to  the 
purposes  of  national  defence. 

For  some  time  past  several  persons  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  Guildford  and  other  places 
within  the  county  of  Surrey,  iu  endeavouring  to 
palm  of}  upon  the  uninitiated  a  number  of  spuri- 
ous articles,  which  they  allege  to  be  of  the  highest 
archaeological  importance,  and  in  every  instance  to 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  visited. 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  now  under  sequestration, 
issued  by  Mr.JuUan  Goldsmid,  M.P.,who  complains 
that  the  Improvement  Commisioners  have  pol- 
luted a  stream  running  though  his  estate  at  Sum- 
merhill. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  "  Morning  Post " 
savs  that  a  new  system  of  lighting  the  streets  of 
P.-iris  has  been  tried,  with  the  most  signal  success. 
The  light  produced  is  described  as  of  the  purest 
white,  like  that  of  moonbeams.  It  allows  one  to 
read  a  newspaper  at  25  paces  from  the  projector, 
and  admits  of  the  most  delicate  shades  being  dis- 
tinguished. The  discovery  was  made  by  a  chemist 
preparateur,  who  had  no  idea  whatsoever  of  invent- 
ing anything  new  as  to  the  lighting  of  cities. 
He  was  merely  experimentalizing,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  means  of  taking  photographs 
at  night.  He,  however,  hit  upon  anew  and  mag- 
nificent light,  which  will  evidently  replace  gas 
with  great  advantage,  not  only  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  but  likewise  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  light  obtained.  So  intense  is  the  glare 
produced  that  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to 
modify  it  sufficiently  for  use  in  theatres  or  in  pri- 
vate dwellings,  the  more  so  as  one  of  the  share- 
holders confided  to  me  the  fact  that  rouge,  poudre 
dc  rh,  sepia  tints  laid  on  eyebrows,  and  every 
species  of  facial  adornment,  are  made  painfully 
visible.  The  combustion  of  ordinary  gas  by  oxy- 
gen is  the  principal  secret  of  the  process.  A 
small  cylinder  of  magnesium  interposed  in  the 
centre  of  a  jet  in  combustion  becomes  luminous, 
and  produces  a  quantity  of  light  measured  at 
sixty  times  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
ordinary  gas,  and  at  less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
cost. 

Petroleum  oil  has  been  used  for  fuel  in  a  steam 
fire-engine  in  Boston,  U.  S.  The  occurring  of  an 
extensive  conflagration  afforded  a  practical  test. 
In  three  minutes,  or  while  the  machine  was  being 
drawn  to  the  fire,  steam  was  raised  to  a  pressure  of 
lOOlbs.  Other  fuel  clogs  the  exhaust  pipes  of 
steam  fire-engines,  but  petroleum  docs  not.  This 
was  shown  it  the  Boston  fire,  the  enghie  gaining 
thirty  per  cent,  of  water  pressure  in  excess  of  any 
other  machine  on  the  grotmd.  There  was  little  or 
no  smoke  from  the  funnel. 


A  very  painful  misgiving,  writes  a  correspon- 
dent, has  arisen  recently  with  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  glass  frescoes  m  the  Palace  of 
AVestminster.  Indications  have  become  percep- 
tible, it  is  said,  of  an  excrescence  of  the  fungus 
type  on  the  surface  of  more  than  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  in  that  unequalled  but  unlucky 
edifice. 

The  adjourned  conference  of  Birmingham  manu- 
facturers, held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  technical  edu- 
cation, was  held  on  Friday.  Mr.  George  Dixon, 
M.P.,  presided.  Mr.  Samuelson,  M.P.,  explained 
the  object  of  the  mission  that  he  had  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Government.  The  entire 
money  assistance  given  by  Government  to  science 
schools  was  £5,874,  not  including  cost  of  inspec- 
tion, &c.  The  School  of  Mines  in  Jermyn-streefc 
had  more  than  £7,000,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  £67,000.  He  thought  the  aids  to  Science 
Schools  very  inadequate.  Every  child  should  be 
taught  geography,  something  of  physics  and  draw- 
ing, and  the  Government  should  grant  money 
according  to  results.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  following  resolution  was  carried  : — "  That 
the  council  be  instructed  to  request  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce  to  inform  Lord  Robert; 
Montagu  that,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  chamber,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  Government  Schools 
of  Science  should  be  established  in  the  great 
centres  of  industry,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
technical  instruction  both  to  the  middle  and 
working  classes." 

At  the  monthly  ballot  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  following  candidates  were 
balloted  for  and  duly  elected  : — As  member — 
David  Phillips  ;  and  as  associates — Thomas  Philip 
Sherrard  Crosthwait,  William  Cooke  Faber,  George 
Farren,  Major  James  George  Roche  Forlong,  R.E., 
Thomas  Ellis  Owen,  Middleton  Rayne,  Henry 
Yarker  Richardson,  Jagannath  Sedasewjee,  James 
Stewart,  Captain  Hector  TuUoch,  R.E.,  and 
Charles  Wawn. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  aft^r 
much  agitation  and  many  appeals  it  is  decided  to 
establish  a  new  national  museum  in  the  iast  of 
London.  The  chief  thing  exhibited  at  this  mu- 
seum will  be  food  iu  all  its  ramifications. 

The  parochial'  authorities  of  St.  Pancras  are 
about  to  invite  four  or  five  well  known  architects 
to  send  in  competition  designs  for  a  new  district 
school  for  about  900  children.  The  building  will 
cost  about  £40,000. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  paid 
£7,500  into  court  as  purchase  money  for  the 
Heralds'  College,  with  the  intention  of  pulling  it 
down  in  order  to  form  the  new  street  from  Black- 
friars  to  the  Mansion  House. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Prestwich  Union 
have  elected  Messrs  R.  Neill  and  Sons  the  con- 
tractors for  the  building  of  the  new  workhouse, 
which  is  intended  to  be  a  model  of  such  houses 
for  the  destitute.  The  work  will  cost  fron  £25,000 
to  £30,000. 

The  Health  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council  passed  the  following  resolution  on  the 
question  of  labourers'  dwellings: — That  the  coun- 
cil he  recommended  to  give  the  sum  of  £100  to 
Messrs,  Redman  and  Hesketh  for  the  plans  of 
labourers'  dwellings  signed  by  them,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  making  complete  working  drawings 
of  them  and  supplying  specifications  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  committee  ;  and  that  the  council 
erect  labourers'  dwellings  iu  accordance  with  such 
plans  on  the  site  between  Ash  field-street  and 
Sylvester-street. 

Mr.  Joseph  Glass,  the  inventor  of  the  chimney- 
sweeping  machine  now  in  use,  died  at  Buxton  on 
the  29th  of  December.  Mr.  Glass  received  the 
silver  medal  and  the  prize  of  £200,  but  he  never 
patented  his  useful  invention. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  Dar- 
lington School  of  Art  took  place  in  the  Mechanics' 
Hall  last  week.  The  students'  drawings  and  a 
large  collection  of  photographs  of  enamels,  ciystah, 
and  porcelain,  drawings  by  Raphael,  and  other 
works  of  art  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
were  exhibited  and  greatly  admired.  The  annual 
report,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Janson,  stated  that  the  institution  had  been  for- 
tunate in  its  financial  results,  and  that  the  exam- 
inations last  year  were  very  satisfactory — thetotal 
number  of  students  in  1865  was  144  ;  in  1866, 185 
and  in  1867,  161. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Hon. — Koyallnstitiite  of  British  Architects.  At  tlie  or- 
dinary (jeneral  Aleetiug  a  paper  on  tlie  "  Ai- 
chittictnre  of  Moscow,"  by  3Ir,  E.  I'Auson. 

Tens.  — lustituto  of  Civil  Engineers.  Renewed  discus- 
sion upon  thepaiiera  on  tlie  '*  Victoria  I3ri<^ge," 
anil  on  "  Thorailwaysat  Battersaa,  ttc."  S. 

Wed. — Geological  Society,  8. 

Sat. — Associated  Arts  lustituto.  Exhibition  of  aketohes-; 
subject — "The  Lotos  eaters."  Teuuysou. 


IPaMs  for  |nbcntions 

CONNECTED   WITH     THE     nUILDING     TRADE. 


1453.  J.  RADLEU.  An  iMrnovKU  Nail-Ccttinu  Ma- 
CHISK     Dated  May  16,  1S67. 

This  inventiou  consists  in  the  application  of  a  shaft 
rotating  at  one  half  the  speed  the  main  shaft  of  the  ma- 
chine rotates  at,  which  main  shaft  gives  motion  to  the  cut 
ting  blade  by  moans  of  a  crank  and  levou.  Upon  the 
slower  rotating  shaft  the  inventor  places  auexcentric,  from 
which  oxcentno,  by  means  of  a  baud  and  rod,  ho  comniu- 
nicatei  an  oscillating  motion  to  a  lever  fixed  upon  a  ver- 
tical shaft ;  to  this  lever  ho  connects  a  guide  which  moves 
the  nail  plate  from  side  to  side  of  the  cutting  blade,  from 
which  plate  the  blank  for  the  nail  is  cut.  From  this  lcT«r 
lio  also  carries  a  rod  to  another  lever  of  somow  bat  similar 
construction  to  the  last,  communicating  an  oscillating  mo- 
tiou  to  this  second  lever,  which  caiiies  the  plate  from  which 
the  nail  blank  is  male.  This  hecond  lever  is  constructed 
with  means  of  regulating  the  angle  at  which  the  nail  plate 
is  required  to  be  to  the  face  of  the  cutting  blade  at  the 
moment  the  nail  blank  is  cut  otf,  so  that  the  blank  may  be 
of  t!  e  proper  size  and  shape  requisite  for  the  uail.  And 
the  nature  of  the  invention  further  consists  in  the  employ- 
mout  of  two  uippere  operating  each  in  combination  with 
one  pair  of  holding  dits,  Ue  communicates  motion  to 
those  by  tappets  upou  the  slower  rotating  shaft  referred  to 
above,  or  upon  another  shaft  rotating  at  one-half  the  speed 
of  the  mam  shaft  used  fi^r  giving  motion  to  the  cutting 
blade.  And  the  nature  of  the  invention  further  consists 
n  tho  corabinatioii  of  a  shaft  (rotating  at  half  the  speed  of 
the  sliaft  referred  tu  in  this  specificatLuii  as  the  main  shaft) 
■  'with  two  tajipets  upon  it,  each  acting  upon  separate  levers  ; 
the  oscillating  motion  thus  given  to  the  levers  moves  for- 
ward the  heading  bolts  which  head  the  nails.     Patent 

A  DAN  DON  ED. 

14W.  W.  R.  LAKE.  Improvements  ix  the  Makufac- 
TiTtE  or  WaiTt;  Lead.  (A  commuuicatiou.)  Dated  May 
17.  1807. 

_  Sulphate  of  lead  and  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  100  parts  of  weight  of  carbonate  of  baryta  to  every 
152  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead,  are  placed  in  a  vessel,  to 
which  is  lulded  water,  the  mixture  being  stirred  until  it  is 
all  reduced  to  a  tiiin  paste.  After  it  has  been  well  com- 
bined by  tliorongh  stuiiug,  the  said  mixture  is  heated  for 
three  oi  four  hours  to  a  temperature  of  about  1 00  deg.  Fah., 
though  this  temperature  may  be  considerably  reduced,  or 
may  be  raised  to  nearly  the  bi-.iliiig  point,  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  result.  The  stirring  is  continued  doi-jiig 
this  part  of  the  process.  Tliis  treatment  will  cause  the 
following  interchange  of  elements  to  take  place,  namely, 
the  sulphuric  ftcid  of  the  sulplmte  of  lead  combined  wiih 
the  baryta,  forming  sulphntn  of  baryta,  and  thus  liberating 
carbonic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lead,  forming  car- 
bonate of  lead.  Tliia  is  then  dried  in  the  ordinary  way.— 
Patent  Oomtletku. 

1465.  W.  R.  LAKE.  An  Imphoved  Mode  of  Produc- 
ing CHtX)RIDE  OR  OXY-CUI-ORIDE  OF  Le.VD,  AND  TREAT- 
ING TUK  SAUB  FOR     M  ANDFACPf  RING     WhITE     LeaD.      (A 

communication.)    Dated  May  I:,  1S67. 

This  invention  consists,  tirst,  in  the  treatment  of  oxide  of 
lead  with  the  chlorideof  sodium,  or  its  equivalent,  substan- 
tiaUy  as  described,  for  producing  a  superior  chloride  or 
oxy-chloiide  of  le;id.  Second,  in  the  production  of  a  chloro- 
sulphati;  or  white  lend  from  a  chloride  or  oxy  chloride  of 
lead  fur  the  purpose,  substantially  as  described.  Third,  in 
the  production  of  a  carbonate  of  "lead  from  a  chloride  or 
oxy-chloride  of  h:  d  for  the  jmrpose,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed.—Pat  kkt  Completed. 

M:o.  B.  SHEIL.  Improved  Pavixg  for  Road.-s  and 
Waw.     Dated  May  IS,  1367. 

This  invention  consists  in  cementing  together  small 
stones  nto  slabs,  iron  or  wouden  frames  or  moulds  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.     Patent  abandoned. 

14S0.  J.  SMITH  AND  J.  L.  IBBOTSON.  Improvembnt.'? 
IN  Raissko  and  Lowering  Revolving  Seutters.  Dated 
May  18,  ISO:. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  a  crank  handle, 
whereby  motion  is  given  to  toothed  wheels,  causing  a  drum 
or  pnllwy  to  revolve.  Round  tlie  said  drum  or  pulley  and 
over  a  similar  one  at  the  top  of  the  window,  is  drawn 
tightly  a  steel  bolt  or  baud  The  top  ptiUey  or  drum  is 
attiiched  to  a  roller  on  which  the  sbutter  is  "coiled  when 
wound  up.  A  pawl  works  in  the  teeth  of  the  tooth*! 
wheels,  by  which  means  the  shutter  cau  be  stopped  at  any 
point.  The  said  pawl  is  fitted  with  a  handle,  bypullin'-' 
wOuch  tho  toothe<l  wheels  are  released,  and  the  weight  uf 
ihe shutters  causes  them  todescend.  Toea?ethedead  dra-' 
on  the  roUers,  and  to  cause  the  shutters  to  cuil  up  moie 
smoothly,  a  small  friction  roUer  ia  to  fitted  behind  the 
shutter  that  it  wdl  pues  over  it  onto  the  main  roller 
Instead  of  a  friction  roller,  two  loo^e  piUIeys  may  be  em- 
ployed, one  at  each  end.  which  will  serve  the  same  purpose 
Patent  abakdoned. 

1510.  J.  HARGREAVES  and  T.  ROBIXSOX.  Iin>RO%'E- 
ments  IN  Tut  .\Lvni;factuue  of  Steel  and  Soft  Iron 
JTROM  Cast  Iron.    Dated  Mav  22,  1-67 

Thw  invention  consists  in 'the  use  of  any  of  the  salts 
Which  yield  oxygen  on  the  application  of  heat,  such  as  the 
nitrates,  chlorat.^3,  chromates,  manganates,  and  stanuat«s 
niiied  or  in  combination  w  tli  any  uf  the  oxides  of  iron  or 
manganese,  or  any  other  suitaHe  powderv  or  granular  sub 
stance,  as  agents  to  act  on  fused  or  molten  cast  iron  to 
burn  out  therefrom  at  any  de.-ired  speed  the  excess  of  car- 
ooum  and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  other  impurities! 
ftom  the  said  cast  iron,  and  thereby  convert  it  at  one  1 
operation  mto  steel  or  soft  iron.— Patcht  Completed  / 


%uk  Bebs. 


TENDERS. 

Ascot.  — For  a  house,  offices,  and  conservatory,  near 
Ascot,  for  Mr.  Wra.  Chappell.  Mr  Alfred  Smith,  archi- 
tect : — 

Longmire  and  Burge £2,983 

Robert  Lawrence i',877 

Joseph  Norrifl  2,71S 

James  Pither  (accepted)   2,560 


0 

10 
0 
0 


UuiGHTON  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Sylvau 
l,.idgo,  lirighton.  Mr.  T.  Simpson,  architect.  Quantities 
Hupplied  :  — 

Jackson  and  Shaw,  Loudon  £4,310 

Nightingale,  London   4,269 

Ansoomljo  and  Nowuham,  Brighton  „.    4,195 

Uniton,  Brighton. 4,147 

CUeesman  and  Co.,  Brighton 3,800 

Stoddy,  London 3,700 

Chappell,  Steyniug 3,C.S7 

Sawyer.  Dulwich   3,t)G'J 

Farr,  Brighton 3,400 

RincHRTT's-OREnN  (sear  Maidenhead).— For  villa  resi- 
dence for  Mr.  A.  Lawrence,  Great  Marlow.  Mr.  Charles 
Carter,  .nrchitect: — 

Silver £1.990     0 

Rwvel ],i^r)9     0 

Woodbridge 1,929  10 

Matthews 1,797     0 

Bimmouds 1,687     0 

AUaway 1,050     6 

Corby 1,449  15 

Smith 1,25S    0 

City.— For  new  buildings^  Idol-lane  and  St.  Dunstan's- 
alley,  Great  Tower-street,  for  Messrs.  Smith,  Hamson  and 
Crosfiold,    Messz"s  John  Young  and  Sou,  avchitocis  : — 

Jackson  ijud  Shaw  £9,500 

Mansfield  and  Price 9,303 

Browne  and  Robiu;;on 9,124 

Ilenshaw 9,0o0 

Ashhy  and  Horner   8,840 

Conder 8,475 

TTest  Gowns  (Isle  of  Wight). — For  the  erection  of  a 
villa  residence  at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  Mrs. 
Venning.  Mr.  Frauds  Newman,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Chinchen £1,474 

Wheeler  1.404 

Cooper  and  Dyer  1,450  10 

Sibley  1,427 

Denham 1.399 

Thomas 1,3T9 

Barton 1,360 

Ball  (accepted)  , 1,34S 

London.— For  alterations  to  100,  St.  John-street-road, 
for  supplementary  workhouse  for  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
Clerkeiiwell.     Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect;— 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Flicker 

Smith  and  Suns 

340     0 

Brett 

Perkins 

305     0 

Richards   

295    0 

Sawyer 

2*i0     0 

Dore  

Terry 

Greenwood  

AlUxrd    

Porter (accepted)    

Foale 

268    0 

249    0 

240     0 

.  £3,753 


3,300 


3,210 
3,179 


LlYTONSTONE. — For  Leytoustone  Main  Drainage.     Mr. 

John  T.  Brassey,  suiveyor  to  the  Committee; — 

Conti'act        Contract 
No.  1. 

J.  Porter  £4,3  0 

P.  Pound    4,070 

H.  Bellamy   3,800 

P.  Porter    3,760 

J.  Clark S,6S8 

H.  Beard   3,C36    ,_._ 

A  damson  and  Taylor 3,607    3,'l44 

Wood 3, BOO     2,a80 

J.Nicholson 3,570     3,120 

Mncday  and  Hutchinson    3,660    3,150 

H.  Potter  3,487     3,100 

Kent  3,440    2,9S0 

R.  Hubbard 3,347     2,ma 

Williamson  3,300    2,800 

J.  Bloomfiold    3,253     'J, 786 

Wainwright 3  200     '.     2'700 

Thackrah  3,100     2,650 

J.  Smith    2,!-85     

Brewer  and  Steggles  2,977    2,615 

Harris 2,97,5    

Dickenson  and  Oliver 2,9t>0    2,570 

KnightandSon  2,893    — 

Tinsley   2,824     2,610 

Moion 2,800    2,450 

Jackson 2,790    

Ryde. — For  the  erection  of  an   assembly  room,  Ac.,  „, 

the  Townhall,    Syde,    for  the  Ryde  Commissioners.     Mr. 

Francis  Newman,  architect.     Quantities  supplied  : — 

lleadar    £3,uii0    0    0 

AY  Newman   2,989    0    0 


at 


Ball  . 

Lee   

Langdon.. 

Barton 

Denham 


!,900  18 


2,7-7 
2,750 
2,720 
711 


Pai-sons  and  Sauudera  (accepted)    2,4yu 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

R.\N-DELL  and  S.ionders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chauts,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  IJiiarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Cotsham' 
Wilts.— [Ax)VT.| 


BAKKKUPT3. 

TO  »nRRE.N-DER   I.s  BASINOnAIX-STEEET. 

Charles  Nicholas  Fisher,  Keotou's-ro.ad,  Bermondsoy 
buiWer,  January  28,  at  11— Edward  Fiteh  Ma.vted,  PrauJ. 
street,  Paddington,  plumber,  February  3,  at  11— George 
Rule,  Hurray-street,  Now  North-road,  slater,  Febnioi-y 
lu,  at  1 1. 

TO  surrender  in  the  country. 

William  Mastei-s  Collinge,  Newport,  Monmouthshire 
p:unter,  January  -27,  at  2— Josuph  Hunter,  Spilshy,  car- 
peuter,  January  '22,  at  11— William  Powell,  Leicester, 
plumber,  January  25,  at  10— .loseph  Priestly,  Snaith,  gua 
engineer,  January  27.  at  11— William  Wakerloy,  Leicester, 
joiner.  January  31,  at  12-Thoma8  Archer,  juil.,  Duns  ton. 
engmo  builder,  January  22.  at  12— James  Courtney.  Ex- 
mouth,  builder,  January  21,  at  11— Charloa  Culf,  Wolver- 
hampton, cnrpentcr,  January  20,  at  12 -Henry  Ethoridge, 
Maisemore,  Glouce.stoishire,  builder.  January  22,  at  12— 
David  Harding,  Willingdon,  Sussex,  builder,  January  2^, 
at  11— William  Jones,  Liverpool  aud  Woolton,  builder 
January  22,  at  11. 

NOTICE.^  OF  SirriNOS  FOR  LAST   EXAMINATION 

Fcbrurary  11,  U.  Mai-shall,  Everton,  builder— J.umarr 
24,  J.Martin.  Liverpool,  contractor -l-Vbruarv  20,  W.  II. 
Palmer.  I'ysoe  street,  Clorkeuwell,  survovor— Fwbruary  IS, 
U.  H.  Bud,  Ilammorsmith,  builder- February  W,  J.  J.' 
Lovegrove,  I^lewortli,  decorator— Fobruary  20,  A.  Barnsby 
Old  Brentford,  barge  builder— February  21,  W.  lluy' 
Meadow-row,  Now  Kent-road,  architect— March  0.  J.' 
Smith,  Great  Gi-.orge-street,  Westminster,  contractor— Feb- 
ruary 3,  S.  Itubiuson,  llichmond-atreet.  City- road,  marble 
mason— February  o,  R.  Atkins,  .Bhkbeck-road,  HoUoway, 
Imdder— January  29,  J.  Simmons,  Bow-cumraon,  bdckmakcr 
—February  3,  C.  R.  Teague.  Old  Jewry,  suiveyor— Feb- 
ruary 5,  M.  J.  Hobbs,  Kmgston  on-Tliames,  plumber-Feb- 
ruary 24,  W,  Kean,  Wo3t  Bromwiuh.  timber  merchant- 
February  .'"j,  J.  Wiiitoljread,  Piddiugtou.  builder— January 
24,  C.  Luca^.  Leckliamptou,  stonemason— February  :{,  R. 
Smith,  Bhu^kburu,  plumber  —  February  14,  R,  Wattsj 
Penygluddfti,  carpenter— January  30,  J.  Burbage,  Cam- 
bridge, builder. 

PAHTNEnSHIPS  DtSSOLVED. 

Mortimer  and  Co.,  Leeds,  builders- Tomliuson  aud  Sou, 
Huline.  bricklayers— G,  aud  T.  Kiig-,  Ampton-street,  Gray's- 
inn  road,  and (Uuipowder-alley, Shoe-lane,  builders— J  and 
S.  Melton,  Daitloid.  buildei-s— Middleton  and  BiaseU, 
Birmingham.  aichitects-Smith  and  Co.,  Leicester,  engi- 
neers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

February  7.  E.  and  L.  Powell,  Hereford,  buildera— 
January  2;*,  J.  T.  George,  Cambourne,  builder— January  '20, 
P.  Hill.  Garston,  brickmaker— Jamiarv  29.  L.  P.  Santos 
and  11.  Evans,  Liverpool,  mej  chants— January  27,  J. 
Mitchell  and  J.  Flet.her,  Altriucham,  dvurs— January  23, 
W.  aud  S.  Green,  Keighley,  builders. 

PEOLAItATION    OF    DIVIDEND. 

M.  Yeatmau,  Wimbourue  Miuster,  buildor,  div.  Ss. 


LATEST   PRICES    OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 


Timber,  duty  le  por  load,  drawLnuk.  Is. 


Te«.k    load  £10    0 

Quebec,  red  piue  ....  2    0 

,,       yellow  pina,.  2  16 

at.  Johu  N.B.  yellow  0    0 

Quebec  U;ik,  white  ..  S     6 

„       birch 3  10 

,,       elm    3  10 

Dautzic  oak 3  10 


flr  . 


Meniel  flr   S    0 

Rifft 8    0 

Swedish 2    0 

UAst3,Quebec  red  piue  6    0 
.,       yellow  iiine..     6    0 
Lathwood.Dautzic.fm   4  10 
,.       St.  Petersburg  6  10 
Deala.prC.,12ft.  by3 
by  9  in,,  duty  2s  per 
Io.'mI,  di'awbaik  2s. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  IS    0 
St.Johu.  whitespnice  13  10 
Yelluw   pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,   lat  quality.  17    0 
2nd  do 11  10 


£11  If'. Arcbiiugol.  yellow  .,  £11 

4    Ici  6t.  i'tiiersburg,  yel...  10 

4     (I  Kiuliiud 8 

Meuiel 0 

Qothtmburg,  yellow  8 

.,       white    6 

Oefle.  yellow 9 

SoderhdiQ       9 

Cbristiiiiiia,    per   C, 
1-2  ft.  by  3  by  9  in, 

yellow 16 

Deck  PUuk,  Djintzic, 

per  4v  ft.  3  in 0 

PtJuicB  SiuKK  pr  ton  6 

deal,  pale per  tun  40 

Sperm  body   110 

O-xl 3B 

Whale.  Sth.  Sea,  pale  3.1 

Olive,  Gallipoh 67 

coanut.  Cochin, toil  56 

Im.  Hue 40 

Liuseed    34 

Rapaaeed,  Eiig.pftle..  3^ 
Uottuueeed S3 


10  £13 
10    II 


4  10 


J  10 


7  10 


19    0 
16  10 


18  10 

la  10 

lEON  :- 


10    41 
0  113 


Welsh  Bars  in  London      per  ton 

Nail  Rod        

Hoops 

Hijopa.  Single       

Staforj  shire  Bars       

Biirs,  m  Wales     do 

N'aila    do 

Foundry  PiffB.  at  Qlaag.  No    1    ,.       do 
3  wedish  Bars   do 

ST&ia. : — 

Swedish  Keg.  hammered      per  ton 

Swedish  Faggot   do 


r  ton 

6  in  0 

0  15 

do 

7  6    0 

7  lu 

do 

8    5   0 

8  111 

do 

9  ]5    0 

10    0 

do 

7    7    6 

7  10 

ir 

«   3 

0      net 
«      Hi 

0    not 


15     5     0         15  10     0 


CopPEH : — 
. .. .per  ton 


Sheet  A   Shanthing.  &  Bolta    . 

U  imiaered  ButUiuj.t       

F'liit  Bottoms,  uiit  Hammered    ..do  ti.5  0  0  0  0 

C/ike  and  Tough  Ingot      do  71  0  0  72  0 

Best  Selected     do  79  0  0  80  0 

.^uetralian     do  83  0  0  81  0 

V  1.  Metal  Sheathing  A  Rods  ....per  lb  0  0  7  0  0 


Zmo  :— 

Bugllah  Sheet      per  ton       2fi  10    0      27    0    0 

Devaui'a  V.  M.  Roofing  Zinc   ....       do  2i>    0    0        000 

'  And  6  per  cent,  discount  If  laid  upon  the  new  syatem 


Tm:— 

Snglich  Block      per  ton 

do       Bar    do 

do       Refined    do 

BkDca      do 

Straila     do 


ys     0     0        97     0 
i<7     0     0         39     0 


Lead:— 

Pig,  English      per  ton  21     0     0 

,,    SpHiiit<h  Soft     do  19    0    0 

Shot,  Patent     do  23  lo    0 

Sheet    do  211     6     9 

Waits do  27  li>_0        3tf    0    0 


c"/^ 
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Sfslteb:— 

OntheSpot  P«"<"'      =1    "    "       il^S"" 

Q«CZ3U.VZ^     P""!  «"    »       "    "    " 

Rbuulcs  of  Ajotmost 
Fr.n.h   """"'      =«    °  ° 


mo  MAXUFACTURERS.-To  be  LET  on 

I       lFtBE»-.r»ll>rs»  Sub=l«uli«l   Buildings.  Willi  cxtens. 
Grow,  SUatloiJ.  E-  


mo    COXTEACTOES,    BUILDEES 

I  MASONS      SCIILPTOKS    ami   OTHEBS._E.    K.   PA\  NE. 

"ry  be.t  quality.  .  low  price.  »»..  fit  («r  rubtog. 


TTIXTENSIVE      WORKSHOPS,       TWO 

„ver,C,ln.u«-   »''»•"■,  ^„'';J<^    Laud   .11  «,icli,.«l.  and  luilable  top 
B..U'.lK.ud.i<v>.l  -TO  '»  V.J;  V;  j;;  '    "    'r.itai, :  or  would  bt  Ut  In 

?;f  ^x-x,';iy-.^"^"BKi.:  "»•'* 'i^^ 

laliDgtoii.  ^ 

BRICKFIELD    to    be   LET    on    LEASE 


mo  BRICK-MAKERS,  LIME-BURNERS, 

i       aud  oO,er.._Tb.  ,„d,,.„a,u(Ga.  Li.ht  a^^^^^^^^^^ 

worka,  Julmilrtel.  Kiuiiilai.dtoad. 

By  """"j-j^jj^g  B^  C0UL:0N.  Secretly. 
236.  Kingaland-rond,  N.E.  ^ 


/^0X   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

\l  MASCFACTUUEKS. 

K  and  M.  SOUTHAMPTON.STUEET,  STRAND 
PAINTED  «.d  STAINED  CLASS  W0BKS-I3»d  44.  M.iden-lau 
(»d)oinlng  Soulh.unrton-«lrert).  W.C 
WOOD  and  STONE  CAHJ^NCi.OOTHlC    METAL,  aud  MONU- 
BELVEDKKE-r.OAP.    LAMBETH, 
r»KVINa-A   great  re.luclii.ii  i-lT.tttJ  by  rougl.M.g  out  lUe  work 
CAhVI>0^  ,„„riuery.  and  lin;i,l..ug  Ol.ly  by  hand  labour. 
GOTUIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FDRNITURK. 
GOTHIC    METAL   WORK    of  every  de.ciiption,  both  in  Silrer, 

Braas,  lUid   Iron. 
KSTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy,  Architects,  and  tha 

Trade.  lor  carrying  out  any  Design. 
THB  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DONE  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

/<";,*  sr:?  {^rifSiS^!rpSnS^^K'"ir'^;i 

?,::um;nS;  El,.Sg"d  Ed'l'ti'",,  J»;.t  mbl^hed,  loi^arded  .or  aix 
"^OW  ROOMS-M  and  29.  Southompton-slrMt,  Strand,  Lond.n. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  D.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

milE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  AVORKS, 

i_  -Theftrst  Establishment  '""ri'i^ 'V  p';",!^^^^ VloOr"  and 
Sd'eS^-T^NgI.  It"  V°:  LT'DEC^RT™/sf  SSi-  SS^ 
P^t^^tSf  iSf  oily  sStem  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
Hh'  eSol  UBV  MT.VBW!.KAOE.«ud  wAKrrao  (so  common  to  work 
S.  nntiSuml  fn  forei^  climates),  a.-.  JFFKCntlAI..^  PBE™|T^.-For 
design,  estimates,  and  list  ol  nearly  SOO  floors  Sc  "I'P  f  ?»  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grorc-lane  O^.iu Ijerwell.  S.;  otto 
thei  Sole  AgenS,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  0.( ird-.tl.et. 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS, 
ludigestion.  Sick  Headache.  Loss  of  Appetite.  Drowsinesa, 
Giddiness.  Spalmi;,  and  all  Disorders  of  "'«  f  ^-J  ^ij  ^^T'^'-'J/ll 
...i.-klv  removed  by  that  well-known  remedy.  FRAMPtow  ft,  t-luu 
OF  HEALTH  They  rniite  the  recommendation  of  a  mild  operation 
« i.h  the  moft  successful  effect ;  aud  where  an  aperient  is  required, 
nothing  can  lie  better  adapted.  „      „.  v  . 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  lid.  and  !..  M.  per  boi  or 
obtained  through  auy  Chemiat^ 


BRICK,  TILE,  and  POTTERY  WORKS 
,  r   SALF.    by   rri'vate   Tre..ay.-Apply  ,o    M.s.r,.    Collier, 
l^elita.  11.  SL  Johu-a  Church-rcad,  Hackney,  N.E- 

EOR  SALE,   a  Schiele's   20-in.  WHEEL 

'^^rS'SldabTr.'ru-F"."    .Sth.;  Pagioul".  'rplf  <«  ^--e. 
Micken.le.  4«,  C.unon..lreet,  London.  fc.C.  


r^AETS,   LADDERS,   BARROWS,   &c.- 

\    ;    GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,  Builders  of  Carts,  Vans,  Waggon. 
Tficka,  Trolleys,  «c..  Contractors'  and  Builders  Plant. 

LADDFRS    BARROWS,  TRESTLES.    STEPS.  PORTABLK 
BC-IfFOLDS,    FICK.HELVES,    HAMMER    HAIJDLES,    4e. 
Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premise.. 
A  larg.  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheel,  kept  in  Stock. 
Banow.    Dobbin,  and  other  Carts.  Intended  tor  Exportation,  are 
n,rde  by  MachUJOTSO  a.  to  be  Interchangeable  in  Ibeir  t««t, 
^  vtT„  r«rt!r  fn-  Rrick  Carts.  £15  :  Navie  barrows  10s.  t.d. 
Bl^ibldiSg^iildii?.  Crows. 'l-iesiles.  Step,  ..c..  Lent  on  Hire. 
Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

KOSTON  WORKS,  866  Uld  S68.  ECSTON  BOAD,  LONDON.H.W 


A  SUBSTITUTE  for  FAINT,  and  at  HALF 
the  co..t -STEPHENS'  DYES  or  STAINS  for  WOOD -Mr. 
STEPHEnI  1.L  bcin  kindly  permllted  to  "jk"  f™=  '"J '»'Se¥ 
;^tract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Eev.  R.  H.  CHICHES- 
TER   of  Chittlehampton.  near  South  Molton  :— 

"The  eircct  produced  bv  the  St.aiuing  Fluid  and  Varnish  ha.  given 

"kl' STEPHENS.  Cb.uJBt.  19.   St  MartmVl&-Gr«id.  E.C.lateW. 
Stain  forii-Btreet,  S. 


T7NAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 

JIj  QuaUty.  that  dry  well,  look  well,  and  wear  weU,  from  8..  per 

S;;M,-s.5S.rvr.xi;rgi5:XrSt.TonS^x 

Manufacturer  of  Oak  Stains. 

Light        *,.pergaUon. 

Middle  Tint !='  " 

Dark  Oak..         ..         -         "■' 


rkNE    Second-hand    W-HORSE    HORI- 

I  I  TANTVI  VVOINE  in  flntcLaa.  order;  a  barsain.-Can  be 
.Vwo'JkU.Iby  .^.ply'ingto  re.kln.  Brother,,  and  Co..  engineer.. 
Yorlt-nMul,  bt«puey.  ^^^— — .i^ 

TEE  IMPROVED  EEGISTES 
Gravel,  Sind,  Goal,  or  Lime  Screen. 

in  this  Bt^een  the  »..n  lacing  wi^.»>  liable  U^ear^  en^ 

i'^n"er~."t^™  so  'that  tliVmSt  "cinnot  l^e  d,.,pl.c.d  nor  wear  loose. 

C*»   BE  MADK  TO  AST   M»H. 

SUcinwlro    5fl.  4  in.  wide.    4ft.  Zin.  deep.    Price  £1  ICs.  Od. 
SUCinwiro    7,j  5j,„   „i,,j     j,t.  41n.  deep.        „        1  12    6 
"  1ft.  I'in.  wiile.    4ft.  6in.  deep.        „       1  15    g 

PEHHEY  &  CO.,  limited,  16,  Broadgate,  Lincoln. 
OULE'S  WARMING  APPARATUS.- 

Tlie  Be.t  and  mo.t  Economical  System  of  Warming  Churche.. 
8chool,."\SfuU.  i."d  all  lar-sel,„.ldl.g.  -Apply  to  J.  W.  Gudl^ 
atoll*.  C.K..  31,  Dutc-atreet.  Westiuinster.  b.W  . 


PKIZE  MEDAL.  1861 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10,  CREEK  STREET,    SOHO  SQUABE,  LONDON,  W. 
Sole  Manufacturers  of 
0    A    WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  BOUND,  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Bmihes,  Bash  Tool.,  Stippling  Bru.he..  Glider.'  and 
Cramers  fools. 
These  good,  are  made  of  the  best  material,  and  workmanship,  and 
have  oblal^.ed  a  high  reputation  among  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
k^JedomVanilsh  and  Colour  Manufacturer.,  Olhiien,  Merchants. 
StlrTsuppUrdon  the  lowest  term..    PriM  IJst.  forwarded  on  ap 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIEK  MACKE.CARTOX  PIERRE,  and  COMPOSITION. 
i,„...Ili„lh.b<.rt  style ;    and  estimates  furnished  on   tec;eipt  of 
Trriin^.    Vll.'b!"hed  Si  v™™-    WILLUM  SMART,  41,  Clifton- 


PATENT  TRACING  LINEN,  30in.  wide, 
Is  Cd  per  yard,  CJ3IJS.  per  piece  (24  y«rd.>).  4;iu.  wide.  5s.  per 
v,rd  orV.  iJr  piece  24  yards).  Improved  Tracmg  Paper  a.upenov 
niSity  4  lln  by  31  m.  6s  ,  Ts.  6d..  and  8s.  td.  per  quire  ;  Continuous, 
£  wide  ios  per  lieco,  20  yards.  Whatm.an'.  Drawing  Papers. 
Skrtch  Blocks  Md  Books.  Strong  Cartridge  Paper.  Is.  3d.  per  c|m«, 
Be't  ditto  4s  lii  Quantity,  Specification,  and  other  Papers.  Pencils, 
colours.  Brush..,  *o.  ^     ^^^^^^^ 

267,    HIGH    HOLBOKN,    LONDON,   W.C. 


r>(OLES,   SHADBOLT,     AND     CO., 

I     ,  CEMENT    MANUFACTURERS, 

Lime  Merchants,  Sla.to,  TUe,  Drain-Pipe.  Hair,  Lath,  and  Flra  Gooda 
MERCHANTS, 

ST.  JAMES'S  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 

CALEDONIAN-ROAD,  LONDON. 

ROMAN  CEMENT,  made  at  the  above  work.,  may  be  had  (reah  from 
tlfe  kilns  diSly-a  great  advantage  to  dealers  and  sewerconlraetors, 
fl-Aiipfiftllv  ie  winter  time.  ,,  ,       , 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  of  the  best  quality,  strength,  and  colour 
manufactured  in  Kent.  This  cement  will  carry  more  sand  than 
Sy  of  the  Lias  Cements,  so  much  of  which  li  brought  into  the 
m'lrket  and  sold  aa  Portland. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  both  coarse  and  fine,  of  very  superior  qnahty 

LIM''E''G'iT'stone  Chalk,  and  Blue  Lia.  Lime,  well  burnt,  by  the 
liMse  or  yard,  aud  may  be  had,  fresh  ground,  dally,  by  steam 
""nar^'a-Smint  of  Glared  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes  Yorkshire 

Plain,  Pan,  and  Paving  Tiles,  Hair,  Laths,  Chinmey-pot»,  to,,  always 
ept  In  Stock. 


1 


ROAD    MAKING 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 
SOLID    PARQUET    FLOORS 

Are  CreatlySuiicriortoany  hitherto  Prwliiccd,  btmg 

of  Swcinl  Cunatruction,   Improved  Ueslgn, 

Thoroujrhlv  Sejisonctl,  and  at 

PRICES   LOWEB   THAN  TTSTJAL. 

8Decmi.:u»atArdiitectiir.-ilMuse«m,2:i,M,iddos-sireot,  W. 
*  ar-n  at 

Show  Roonw,  Cambridge  I  l.ill,  Xewitian-street.  Loudon. 


WHY     PAY      EBNT? 

rHE   ARTIZANS,    LABOURERS',    and 
GENP.r.AL  DWELLISOa  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Eatalillshcd  under  the  Companiea'  Act,  1862. 
Capital.  rayi.OOO,  in  I'fl.Ovw  Share,  of  £10  each. 
DepMlt,  101  per  Stare  on  appliiAtlon,  and  10..  on  allotment. 
PinuiETt.-Tlio  DEAN  of  WESTUINSTEB. 


The  Right  Hon.  F-irl  of  sbaftes- 
bury.  K.o.  .   ,,  .. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Bill  of  Uch 
field 


jiRDmuTorJi. 


I„in'  Elcho.  MP. 
,11r.  William  Thompson 
Mr.  David  M'Oregor 
Mr.  Jaiue.  Fletcher 


BamckM.— National  Bank  (Charlng-cio!.). 

SOLlcno»».-Me..n.  Lauijdy  and  Kent,  S,  Cecll-rtrcel,  Stniiid. 

SIcitttAaT.— Mr.  William  Swlndlehnnt, 

Cnisr  Omcra.— 14".  Stmnd,  London  W.C 

Thin  Cnmr^ny  I.  specially  formed  to  aasi.t  the  workinff  clakse.  to 
obtain  lmprJvr.ld^,lllrg.  tr..m  the  l«!.l  de.lgn.,  at  th.  lowe.t  po» 
tlble  cost,  npon  the  co-oiierative  principle. 

Xng  PCKCIL43E  OF  A  BOUSE.— See  Preapectua. 

No  Solicitor',  or  Surveyor'.  Fee«  are  charged.  A  Fined  Rale  of  In 
Ureal  of  6[«rcent.  Ldiarje.!  m^in  Purcliaae-moncy  upou  the  1  lo 
pttty  erected  by  the  C'oiii;«uy. 

No  B»er«hnp.  inn.  oi  Tavern  >haU  »l  any  time  bo  eteeteil  on  nnv 
nroperty  of  the  Coini«ny. 

Further  InfomiAtion  may  b.  obtained  at  th.  Ollleo.  Pro.pectou^' 
.)u)t  l.y  the  Secivtary.  on  receipt  of  i.  Ictier  enclosing  ft  i>osb\i.r 
ttimip. 

ACTIVE  AOliNTS  WASTED. 


IT  is  generally  admitted  that  the  State  oi  the  Hoa.JU  in 
most  of  our  large  Cities  aud  Towns,  as  well  as  m  the 
Provinces  is  .tnything  but  creditable  to  us  as  a  Nation,  ,and 
we  a rcoii.Htiuitly  reminded  that  we  are  at  leajt  a  quarter  of 
acenturv  behind  ourcontilientaltieighboursin  these  matters. 
It  i."aUo  argued  by  competent  authorities  that  tins  Ja  owing 
not  so  nuiel,  to  inferior  or  short  supply  of  matenai ,  as  to  the 
Imperfect  manipulation  of  the  same;  aud  it  is  manifestly 
due  to  the  i.ystuniatic  use  of 

SUPERIOR  HEAVY  ROLLERS  | 

on  the  continent,  that  they  have  made  such  strides  in  ad 
vance  of  us  in  Kngland.  _  .    . 

The  undernamed,  having  for  three  or  foui'  years  past  given 
great  .attention  to  the  subject,  and  foreseen  the  absolute  ne- 
cei^itv  for  these  Implements,  have  introduced  .ind  beg  to 
oiler  to  the  notice  of  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Engmeei-s, 
Boards  of  Works,  &.C.,  kc.  their 

Patent  Water  Ballast  Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Metal  Boilers,  for  Horse  Poiver, 

(in  .all  sizes,  from  one  to  ten  tons)  as  the  best,  cheajicst  and 
most  efficient  extant ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  suitable  to 
I  the  emergency. 

Price  Lists,  anta  all  (uvtlier  information,  on 
application  to 

AMIES,  BARFORD  &  CO., 

Eugineei'P,  Clncen  Street  Iron  Woiks, 
1»  IZ  T  K  It  16  O  Bt  O  U  «  15  , 

IX    POUNDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 

LAID  UP  BY  IN.IUKY.  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OP  DEATH, 

Caused  by 

ACCIDENT       OF      ANY       KIND. 

May  be  Secured 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  FROM  £3  to /G  58 

To  the  _ 

RAILWAY   TASSKKGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

64,  CoBNniix,  and  10,  Regent  Street,  London. 

WILLIAM  J.  YIAN,  aecretary. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  MEDAL, 

Awarded  1862, 

ALSO  THE  DUBLIN  MEDAL,  1S65. 

To     BDILDEP.S.    CAP.PENTER3,    und    BLINDMAKEK3 

JAS.  AUSTIN  &  SON, 

M,nulacturors  ot   tbe  »boTe  Arti,.le..  piirtic.ilirly  wish  to  direct 
""""^  Uie  atti-ntiou  of  tbe  Trade  to  their 

IMPERIAL    PATENT    FLAX   SASH    LINES, 

01  whicb  tbey  are  now  m.iking  four  qualitie.  and  they  .trongly  recran- 
„,lm?  lli-it  1.1  all  case,  tbey  .bould  be  iiurcbosed  m  preferenceto  h. 
^ItfN'I'  L  NES  made  fi'.u  Jute,  wliicb  Article  ha.  neither  the 
iTHFNGTH  nor  DUKAEILITY  of  FLAX,  consequently  canuot  giTO 
?e  S?eh  it"  fSlon  to  tbe  Oousilnier.  They  al.o  inyite  tbe  p.ul.ci.lar 
^.  ^-.^  „f  ITul.ol.tereieand  Blind  Makers  to  their  Improved  Patent 
^Ihrd'SiiyiS'Se  yery  much  euperior  to  anything  yet  offered 
1 1  tbe  tnuie.  «      i      »  ■ 

Tbey  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers.  IronmonBera,  MerebanU 
Factor,  and  -ftTioleBale  Hou.es  in  Town  and  Countrjl 

ESTABLISHED  1774.  


BY 
MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


HER 
EOYAL 
PATENT. 


s 


Austin's  New  (1867)  Imperial  Patent 
SUPEKFINE     FLAX    SASH    LINES. 

Baoh-pulleya  ard  weights.  , 

cW.  Fartor.  and  Wholesale  Houee.      Town  or  Oounlry. 
ESTABLISHED  1774. 
November  1. 1867. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AKMIT   WOKKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNERS,  CURRIERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Ll6tB  pent  free  by  post. 
WAREnOUSE-Sl,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  K.C. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  AGENT. 


January  24,  1868. 
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CRITICISM    VERSUS  CREATION. 

THIS  is  a  strange,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  a 
true,  issue.     The   present   is  an   age   of 
picking  to  pieces.     Every  department  of  in- 
tellectual activity  supplies  abundant  evidence 
in  support  of  this  proposition.     In  literature 
we  are  busy  with  the  past,  taking  down  the 
dusty  volumes     from     the     shelves,    where 
former  generations   have    laid   them,   repro- 
ducing, re-examining,  and  rehabilitating  the 
opinions   and    even   the    reputation  of    men 
who  have  long  since  finished  the  sum  of  their 
labours  and  laid  down  to  rest.     In  art,  a  very 
small  aci[Uaintance  with  the  so-called  "works" 
of  the  day  must  sulHce   to   convince  any  ob- 
server of   ordinary   intelligence  that,   if  the 
"  originals "  were  carefully  eliminated  from 
the    "copies,"  it  would  not   be  difficult  to 
number  the  former  on  one's  fingers.     Mean- 
time, there   is   no  little  activity  in  the  art 
world,  no  lack  of  noise,  and  plenty  of  spirit. 
From  Mr.  Ruskin  downwards,  every  one  is 
engaged  in   exposing   faults,  and  very  occa- 
sionsQly  point  out  excellences.      In  short,  all 
the  best  and  most  earnest  work  in  the  world 
is  critical,  and  the  best  and  most  earnest  men 
are  critics.     At  first  sight  this  may  not  appear 
an  evil.     Nor  is  it  one,  considered  apart  from 
other  circumstances.     But  when  the  work  of 
criticism  comes  to  supersede  that  of  produc- 
tion— when  the  critical  faculty  is  found  to  be 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  creative — then 
a  great  evil  results.     The  age  is  not   one  of 
real  progress.     Those  who  come  after  us  will 
find  that  we  have  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
help  matters   forward.     The  most  they  will 
have  to  say  in  our  favour  is  that,  by  dint  of 
hard  digging,  we  contrived  to  turn  up  some 
treasures,  and  that,  by  means  of  harsh  criti- 
cism, we  succeeded  in  the  destruction  of  a  few 
fallacies.     Is  this  a  worthy  sum  of  work  to  be 
placed   to  our  credit   in  the   great  record  of 
human  progress  ?     Will  it  win   for  our   me. 
mories  many  laurels,  or  achieve  an  enduring 
fame  ?     The  answer  must  be.  No  I  and,  while 
we  are  engaged  in  this  unproductive   labour, 
the  opportunity  for  more  substantial  achieve- 
ment is  passing,  and,  still  worse,  the  place  of 
real  work  is  being  filled   by  that  which  is 
spurious. 

While  our  best  men  are  engaged  in  a 
critical  crusade  against  the  bad  in  art,  and  are 
busying  themselves  with  the  demolition  of 
theoretical  evils,  more  practical  workers  of 
far  less  ability  are  building  the  edifices  which 
will  last  for  scores,  perhaps  centuries,  of 
years,  the  unimpeachable  proofs  of  our  impo- 
tence, and  even  of  our  poverty  of  expedient ; 
and  in  every  department  of  work  men  of 
small  calibre  are  setting  their  hideoiis  marks 
on  the  age,  while  the  minds  of  a  higher  order 
are  making  themselves  and  everybody  about 
them  miserable  by  graceless  though  clever 
criticism.  This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  It  is 
serious  for  the  world,  serious  for  art,  and 
serious  for  those  who  are  misapplying  their 
talents.  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  those  who  follow  in  his  steps, 
aje  not  doing  more  harm  than  good  by  the 
line  they  are  pursuing.  No  doubt  clever 
criticism  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  ripening 
skiU  of  the  honest  worker.  Engrossed  with 
his  task,  he  cannot  see  things  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  the  critical  faculty  of  a 
friend,  or  even  of  an  enemy,  may  help  him. 
Itis,  therefore,  well  that  there  should  be 
critics,  and,  if  they  are  as  numerous  as  clever, 
there  can  be  no  cause  to  complain,  provided 
only  that  the  army  of  professional  fault-finders 
13  not  needlessly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  army  of  creation.  This  is  the  circum- 
stance we  deplore,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
of  our  best  workers  are  talking  rather  than 


acting  has  led  us  to  think  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  throw  out  a  hint  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  many  who  began 
to  do  good  art  work,  and  have  quite  abandoned 
the  task  for  the  desultory,  and  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  easier  occupation  of  jiickiug  holes  in 
the  works  of  men  around  them.  Granted 
that  these  men  have  met  with  much  to  dis- 
hearten them.  The  world  has  not  been  kind 
— certainly  anything  but  considerate  with 
respect  to  their  efibrts.  Perhaps  they  have 
not  beeu  appreciated  as  their  talents  deserve. 
But  why  retire  discomfited  i  Young  men  not 
yet  at  their  meridian  faint  before  the  sun  of 
their  lives  has  climbed  to  its  zenith — weary  of 
work  and  skulking  in  the  shade  ere  the  burden 
ol  the  day  has  reached  its  maximum.  What 
a  pitiable  sight !  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
that  each  of  these  unproductive  geniuses  can 
give  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  his  idleness.  "  It 
is  impossible  to  makepeople  love  and  .appreciate 
real  art  work.  The  age  is  so  hopelessly  com- 
mercial that  true  excellence  is  sacrificed  to  me- 
retricious value.  The  day  is  not  ripe  for  art. 
Things  are  come  to  such  a  pass  that  we  must 
abandon  the  whole  business,  and  retrace  our 
steps,  to  regain  the  thread  of  real  truth  and 
goodness  in  the  art  of  the  thirteenth  century." 
These,  and  a  score  of  like  excuses,  are  not 
worth  one  cent  when  they  come  to  be  weighed 
against  the  fact  that  all  who  can  work,  but 
refuse  or  "decline"  to  do  so,  and  take  to  fault- 
finding, are  :iot  only  guilty  of  a  negative 
error,  but  commit  a  crime  against  the  cause 
in  wUicli  they  profess  to  lie  engaged. 

We  begin  to  suspect  that  the  issue  is  even 
deeper  than  that  involved  in  the  case  as  we 
have  stated  it — "Criticism  rcrsus  Creation." 
It  is  just  possilde  that  the  critical  faculty  is  in- 
compatible with  the  faculty  of  creation.  Either 
the  propensity  to  find  fault  becomes  in  time 
so  strong  that  the  man  begins  to  criticise  his 
own  works,  and  fails  to  produce  anything 
capable  of  surviving  the  ordeal  ;  or  else  the 
energy  of  the  brain  is  so  concentrated  on  the 
business  of  fault-finding  that  there  is  none  to 
spare  for  any  other  enterprize.  Should  it  be 
true  that  those  of  our  art  workers  who  have 
taken  so  largely  to  criticism  have  lost  the 
power  of  production,  and  this  is  why  they  are 
beginning  to  decline  competitions,  and  in 
other  ways  to  cease  from  their  once  busy 
Labours  in  the  world  of  art,  the  cause  is  no 
less  to  be  regretted  then  the  consequences. 
When  clever  designers  of  cathedrals,  town-halls, 
and  churches  turn  to  censorship  of  art,  a  cer- 
tain evil  as  well  as  a  contingent  good  results. 
They  may  detect  and  expose  errors  with 
masterly  ability — they  may  even  go  farther, 
and  do  positive  service  by  advising  their  own 
clients,  and  the  clients  of  other  men,  saga- 
ciously on  art  matters,  but  the  work  of  design 
and  creation  they  once  did  is  lost.  The  same 
amount  of  work  is  done,  because  the  world  is 
not  over-eclectic,  and  cries  ceaselessly  "  give, 
give,  give  ; '  but  other  men,  with  less  power, 
and  incomparably  less  real  talent,  satisfy  the 
necessities  of  the  passing  moment,  and 
in  so  doing  erect  permanent  monuments,  not 
only  to  their  own  shame  and  incompetence, 
and  to  the  lasting  discredit  of  the  age,  but  to 
the  undying  disgrace  of  those  who  shirked  the 
duty  of  real  and  original  work  in  the  world, 
and  took,  as  a  pleasure  or  pastime,  to  criticism. 
No  ephemeral  triumphs  of  critical  skill,  or 
imaginary  benefit  to  the  taste  of  the  passing 
moment,  will  atone  for  this  grievous  sin 
against  and  practical  desertion  from,  the  ranks 
of  her  pioneers  and  defenders. 


MARKS  ON  DEALS  AND   QUALITIES 
OF  TIMBER.* 

FELLING,    SELECTIXO,   AND   TEANSPOHTINa 
TIMBER. 

THE  growth  and  selection  of  timber  suitable 
for  commercial  purposes  leads  us  to  its 
home  in  the  forests.     Where  quality  is  not  an 


*  Continued  from  page  24. 


object,  economy  in  point  of  cost  steps  in,  and 
common  goods  are  traded  in  to  the  largest  ex- 
tent, from  the  nearest  ])oints  to  the  markets  of 
cousnmptiou.     The   native-grown  timljers  of 
Swi  den  and  Norwaj-  lay  claim  to  this  position, 
lioth   in    tlie   English   and   French   markets. 
Unlike  the  Russian  forests,  where  the  timbers 
of  fiuest  growth  are  only  selected,  those  of 
Sweden  and  Xorway  may  be  felled  without 
regard  to    size   and   quality.     They   have  a 
ready  market  for  every  ([iiality,  one  which  is 
guarded  from  competition  by  the  lowness  of 
freights.     The  finest  of  the  Swedish  timbers 
are  selected  for  conversion  into  deals,  or  to  be 
hewn  into  squared  timbers — their  faulty  wood 
may  find  the  same  channel  as  seconds,  thirds, 
or  fourths  deals,  or  as  lu-acklogsof  hewn  lim- 
ber.    Their  smaller  sizes  are  used  for  conver- 
sion into  boards  or  battens,  and  into  small 
timbers  used  throughout  the  mining  districts, 
and  for  baildiug  purposes  along  the  seaboard 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland.    Diminish- 
ing in  scale,  we  are  introduced  to  the  short 
square  or  round  logs  shipped  in  such  amazing 
quantities  for   railway  sleepers.      This   is   a 
comparatively  new  branch  of  the  timber  trade, 
dating  from  the  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem.    Until  very  recent  times  these  "  tram- 
ways," as  our  American  brothers  call  them, 
were  laid  upon  sleepers  of  English  growth, 
larch  being  the  class  of  wood  most  deservedly 
employed.     As  this  timber  became  scarce  and 
costly,  sleepers  of  Scotch  lir  were  introduced, 
the  objections  to  them  on  jioint  of  durability 
being  overcome  by  the  invention  of  creosotiug. 
At   this   jioint  the  timbers   of  Norway  and 
Sweden  were  brought  into  competition  with 
those  of  the  English  and  Scotch  forests,  and 
from  that  date  "  the  sleeper  trade  "  has  grown 
into  gigantic  proportions.     An  inferior  article 
once  introduced,  no  matter  imder  what  dis- 
guise, speedily  breaks  through  strong  preju- 
dice; and  as  pre-existing  matters  fall  into  dis- 
use, the  new  compel  itives  rise  into  importance. 
We  have  an  illustration  ot   this  fact  in  the 
sleeper  trade.     AVhen  the  wood  of  the  Scotch 
fir  was  first  introduced,  it  was  only  with  the 
aid  of  creosoting.     At  that  time  every  sleeper 
was  creosoted.     As  time  wore  on,  the  attempt 
was  made  to  lay  them  down  without  this  pre- 
serving application.     Economy — be  it  truly 
so  or  not — taught  our  engineers  to  pursue  this 
course,  until  now  they  are  generally  used  green 
from  the  forest,  and  creosoting  is  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past.     Thus  has  the  sleeper  trade 
been  added  to  that  long  list  which  centres  in  the 
forests  of  Sweden  and  the  wooded  districts  of 
the  Baltic  Sea.    Continuing  the  uses  to  which 
the  diminished  timbers  of  the  forests  are  ap- 
plied, we  have  the  sister  trades  of  pit  or  min- 
ing props   and   telegraph  poles.      These  are 
either  round,  square,  or  partially  square,  and 
are  regulated  in  their  value  by  the  sizes  of 
their  tops,  and   somewhat   by   their   length. 
This  is   particularly   the   case   with   mining 
props.     If  they  are  3in.  tops  and  a  long  speci- 
fication, they  are  of  more  value  than  short  spe- 
cifications.     As  they  taper  considerably  the 
butt  ends  may  thus  be  applied  to  purposes  for 
which  props  with  4in.  or  Sin.  tops  may  be  used. 
In  instancing  their  value,  we  may  note  that 
they  are  sold  per  six  dozen  or  72ft.  ;  3  tops 
will  rate  at  33.  9d.,  4  tops  at  43.  9d.,  and  5 
tops  at  Gs.      For  mining  purposes,  although 
largely  used,  they  are  inferior  to  the  English- 
grown  larch,  which  is  always  preferred,  even 
at  double  or  treble  cost.    These  small  timbers, 
composed  of  robust,  healthful  trees,  are  nearly 
wholly  sap-wood.  A  7in.  or  Sin.  butt  will  rarely 
show  more  heart  wood  than  can  be  covered 
with  a  half-crown  piece.     When  used  as  tele- 
graph poles  they  are   either  charred  at  the 
bottoms,  or  subjected  to  a  half-bred  process  of 
creosoting.     In  some  cases  they  are  creosoted 
throughout  their  entire  length.     Practice  has 
taught  us  that  decay  first  seizes  upon  this  class 
of  wood  at  the  ground  level,  and  th.it  the  best 
means  of  preventing  it  is  to  case  the  wood 
with  a  sheet  of  zinc,  extending  from  six  inches 
below  the  ground  to  six  inches  above.     Al- 
though this  jirinciple  is  not  largely  adopted 
'  ■with  telegraph  poles,  it  in  generally  with  fenc- 
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in"  poles  round  the  enclosures  of  timber  yanls. 
StUl  diminishing  in  size,  although  it  must  be 
noted  that  we  are  changing  from  red  wood 
to  white,  we  have  tlie  scatlold  poles  of  our 
builders,  which  are  sold  (when  poles)  by  the 
sizes  of  their  butts,  being  divided  into  two 
classes,  either  over  or  under  tin.  in  diameter. 
When  thevare  below  2Un.  at  the  top  ends, 
they  are  sold  (as  tickers)  at  so  much  each.   In 
this  case  thev  are  generally  aift.  lung.     \^  Uh 
poles  of  the   above   description,  their  value 
wiU  be   ruled  bv  the  specification.     "  A  iair 
average,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  will  be 
33ft.,  sixtv  per  cent,  of  them  being  over  lin. 
at  the  butts.     In  value  they  would  rate  at 
lU.  per  foot  for  the  over  4in.,  and  Id.  per 
loot  the  under  4in.,  the  "  rickers"  being  sold 
at  Is.  7d.  each.     These  prices  must  be  taken 
as  an  average,  as  they  vary  to  a  great  extent 
in  different  parts,  being  influenced  by  the  dis- 
tance from  the  native  forests,  and  the  cost  ol 
OTOund    for    storage.      Taking    Sunderland 
Hartlepool     HuU,    London,    Liverpool,    and 
Bristol,  we-  have  an  advancing  scale  of  freight 
•which  swells  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  goods  to  be  put  on  rail 
at  these  northern  depots,  and  despatched  to 
London,  Liverpool,  or  Bristol,  to  compete  with 
goods  shipped  direct  to  these  ports.     Before 
closing  this  review  of  the  various  purposes  to 
which  the  produce  of  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
-wegian  forests  are  applied,  we  may  note  a  still 
smaller  cla.s3   of  wood  which  is   shipped  to 
this  country  as  "  spars."    These  are  consider- 
ably smaller  than  the  "rickers"  spoken  ot 
above,  and  are  mainly  consumed  at  the  ports 
to  which  thev  are  shipped.     These  are  not 
applicable  to  "the  builder   or  contractor,  but 
are  used  by  the  boatmen  on  the  rivers,  and 
fishermen  on  the  coast,  as  poles  for  boathooks, 
spars  for  sails,  and  other  allied  purposes  to 
which  wood  of  a  light  and  tough  nature  can 
be  applied.   With  such  a  field  before  them,  we 
need  not  wonder  at  the  growth  of  the  timber 
trade  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  nor  need  we  be 
surprised  at  their  mode  of  felling  trees,  being 
able  to  cut  do\vn  all  before  them,    as,  for 
one  purpose  or  another,  they  have  a  ready 

market.  ,      ,  ,  ^ 

As  we  advance  northwards  along  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  we  are  introduced  to  dill'ereiit  cus- 
toms.    Here  the  smaller  trees  cannot  be  felled 
to  a  profit ;  and,  although  they  have  a  large 
sale  for  common  goods  in  a  converted  form, 
still  it  is  not  every  tree  that  will  give  a  return 
for  conversion ;  a  medium-sized  tree  will  pass 
through  the  saw-mills  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
smaller  ones,  and  produce  a  better  result ;  it 
thence  follows,  even  with  common  goods,  that 
the  forest  trees  are  selected.     As  wo  advance 
still  further  northwards,  and  are  introduced  to 
the  ports  of  Gefle,  Sodcrhamn,  and  S'lndswall, 
where  arc  shipped  the  best  of  Swedish  goods, 
this  selecting  of  the  timber  is  pursued  on  a 
more  developed  scale.     The  forests  are  pene- 
trated fur  miles  inland,  and  trees  of  the  finest 
growth  are  alone  subjected  to  the  axe  of  the 
woodman.     The   trunks   are  divested  of  the 
tops,  branches,  and  the  bark,  and  in  this  naked 
form  are  slung  on  wheels  and  conveyed  to  tlic 
banks  of  the  nearest  lakes  or  rivers,  and  cast 
upon  the  waters.     Travellers  in  these  districts 
are  charmed  with  such  scenes,  and  speak  in 
rapturous  terms  of  the  deep  and  silent  lakes 
skirted  by  everlasting  forests,  the  only  scenes 
of  life  being  a  few  daring  men  piloting  a  raft 
of  timber,   propelled  by  the  current   of  the 
■water,  or  an  iraprovi^^ed  sail,  oar,  or  paddle. 
Along  the  wooded  margins  the  stillness  may 
be  broken  bv  the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  shouts 
of  men  and  women,  as  they  near  the  waters 
•with  their  heavv  loa<l3.      The  ne.xt  nioui^pnt 
the  clean  white' trunk   of  some   lord  of   the 
forest  will  be  reflected  in  the  lake— a  splash  of 
water,   and   the  sudden   return   of  the   rude 
foresters  with   their  train,   tells  us  that  one 
other  tree  has  been  rendered  up  to  the  demands 
of  ever  growing  commerce.     This  custom  of 
selecting  timber  in  forests  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  selected  varies  with  different  countries. 
At  Kiga,  the  finest  timber  is  selected  for  ships' 


masts,  for  both  the  British  and  French  navies. 
Men  known  as  "  mast  brokers  "  are  sent  into 
the  provinces  to  select  and  mark  the  trees  as 
thev  stand  in  the  forests.  The  finest  are  grown 
in  tlie  districts  which  border  the  Dneiper,  am 
are  from  thence  transported  by  land  (about  -i 
miles)  to  the  Dwina,  where  they  are  ratted  in 
lots  from  50  to  WO  each,  and  floated  down  to 
Ei^a.      These  masts   are  valuable  from  their 
length  and  size,  ranging  from  ISiu.  to  2oin.  in 
diarneter,   and  from  "Oft.  to  8()tt.  in  length. 
Tliey  contrast  strongly  in  size  with  tlie  tim- 
bers of  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  m  no  case 
range  above  18in.     From  the  fact  of  such  hue 
timbers  being  shipped  from  Riga,  the  French 
botanists  imbibe.l  the  notion  that  they  were  a 
dill'erent  species  to  the  ordinary  Scotch  pme. 
This  led  the  Minister  of  Marine  of  the  French 
Government  in   1785  to  send  a  master  mast- 
maker,  named  Barbe,  from  Brest,  to  Kiga   to 
obtain  seeds  of  this  particular  class  ot  timber. 
He  brought  back  a  great  quantity,  which  were 
sown  in  dift'ercnt  districts  in  France,  but  m 
every  case  thev  produced  the  ordinary  Scotch 
pine.     With  botanists  there  is  still  a  variety 
of  the  Finns  Sylvestris  called  Pinus  S.  Rigeu- 
sis,  the  Pin  de  Kiga,  Pin  de  Russie,  and  the 
Pin  de  Mature,  of  the  French.    It  was  the  tact 
of  the  forests  of  Livonia  and  Lithuania,  where 
the  Scotch  pine  grows  to  its  greatest  size  and 
perfection,  that  led  tliese  old  botanists  into  the 
above  error.     The  effects  of  soil,  climate,  and 
locality  upon  the  growth  of  timber  are  such 
that   "enerations  of  botanists  have  been  led 
into  the  delusion  that  they  have  added  new 
pa"es  to  the  history  of  science  by  their  fancied 
dis^covcries.     There  is,  perhaps,  no  tree  in  the 
list  of  those  useful  to  man  that  shows  more 
variation  under  the  influence  of  circumstances 
than  is  the  case  with  the  Scotch  pine.    A  giant 
of  the  forest  in  Southern  Russia,  and  a  stunted 
shrub  in  the  North  ;    a  towering  mast,  with  a 
small  conical  head,  in  the  dense  shade  of  the 
forest,   and    a  picturesque   tree,    with   wide- 
spreading  arms,  in  the  open  field  ;   on  strong 
clay  lands  producing  a  highly- coloured  resinous 
wood,  and  on  poor  sandy  land  a  white,  tender, 
worthless    material  ;     one    which    upon  the 
debris  of  granitic  rocks  will  thrive,  and  upon 
the  most  fertUe  districts  of  the  chalk  will  pme 
for  nourishment. 

Pursuing  our  subject  of  selecting  timber  m 
tlie   forests,  we  are  introduced  to    the    best 
Russian  shipments,  and  we   shall  there  learn 
why  their  shipments  are  so  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  Sweden  and  Norway.     Tliese  goods,. 
are  broughtfrom  great  distances— thebest  tre(iS 
have  long  since  been  felled  in  the  home  forpsfts.  j 
We  have  a  natural  feature  at  this  stage  Ji^hich 
is  worthy  of  notice— where  the  large^  trees  in 
a  forest  are  ready  for  felling  and  are  cut  out, 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  are  interfered  with 
by    the    admission  of  light  an<l  air,  and,  al- 
though in  a  few  years  they  may  grrjw  as  large 
as  their  prostrate  brothers,  the/  are  only  a 
second    crop,    inferior  in   cy/ality    to   those 
selected  in  the  fi'-st  ijistitnce  from  the  prime- 
val forests.      Such  is  the  delicate  nicety  with 
which  unaided  nature  .shapes  her  works,  that 
the  best  shippers  will  only  purchase  trees  felled 
from  the  virgin    forests.      This  compels  the 
goods  to   be  brought  from  greater  distances, 
and  thus,  in  point  of  quality,  keeps  the  best 
shipments  at   high  prices.     Best    Archangel 
goods  are  now  rating  at  .£13  153.  per  Peters- 
burg standard  ;  the  best  shipments  of  Peters- 
burg (Gromoffs)  at  £12  15.s.,  other  shipments 
from  £11    15s.  down  to  £10   los.  ;  the  best 
Swedish  brands  from  £9  15s.  down  to  £8  15s. 
The  great  Russian  forests  are  the  property  of 
I  the  nobles,  and  during  tlie  toleration  of  serf- 
I  dom  the  felling  and  conversion  of  the  timber 
was  carried  on  by  gangs  of  these  humble  pea- 
sants on  the  lordly  soil.     As  the  rivers  are  the 
main  agents  in  its  transport,  and  they  are  only 
active  during  the  summer  months,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  felling  of  the  timber  is  carried 
on  during  the  interval,  i.  <-.  in  the  winter.  We 
in  these  temperate   climes   have  no  concep- 
tion of  the  hardships  attending  this  life  in  a 
Russian  forest.     A  party  of  these  woodmen 
^vill  start  into  the  woods  in  the  early  morniug, 


li edited  only  bv  the  reflected  light  of  a  far  dis- 
t'lnt  sun  whose  influence  is  all  but  lost  beneath 
the  thick  overhead  covering  of  dark   sombre 
firs    whose  branches  are   loaded  with   snow. 
Part  of  the  group  may  be  mounted  on  horses 
following   in  single  file  through  the   narrow 
tortuous  paths  of  the  forest.  Those  on  loot  are 
spreading  wide  on  either  side,  walking  upon 
the  surface  of  the  deep  snow  in  clumsy  snow-  ■ 
shoes,   which  are  composed   of    a  hoop  like 
inece  of  birch  bent  in  the  form  of  a  battledoor, 
and  plaited  across  with  hemp  cords  to  which 
their  feet  are  fastened.     These  men  are  search- 
iiirr  for  trees  suitable  for  felling,   picking  the 
largest  and  straightest  trunks,  and  those  ppssess- 
iiicr'the  cleanest  and  yellowest  bark,  rejecting 
nine     hundred    and    ninety-nine     in    every 
thousand.     A   suitable   tree    is    found,    the 
snow  is  cleared  away,    and   the  axe  is  stal- 
w.irtly   applied.       Having    been   prostrated, 
the  top  is  cut   ofi',  leaving  a  trunk  of  GO  or  _/0 
feet.     The  next  process  is  to  divest  it  of  its 
bark,  and  cut  a  groove   or   chase   round  the 
smaller  end,  in  which  to   fix  a  rope  ;  six  or 
nine  horses  are  then  yoked  to   the  log,   the 
leaders  and  the  followers  are  mounted,  as  are 
also  most  of  the  other  horses,  and  the  log  is 
moved  along  the  surface  of  the   snow.     'Ihe 
upper  side  of  the  log  is  morticed  at  the  butt- 
end  for     the    insertion    of     a    hand-spike, 
and,    as    the    tree    is    drawn   over    hillocks 
and     along     the     circuitous     paths    of    the 
forest,    this    hand-spike    serves   as    a  helm 
to    guide     it    on    its    way.       The     convey- 
ance   of    these   large   trees,   the   long    lines 
of  horses,  and  the  number  of  fur  and  skin-clad 
men  accompanying  them  through  the  forests 
and  across  the  fields  of  snow,  present  an  ap- 
pearance very  interesting.     Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  in  many  cases,   what  with  sledging  to 
the  rivers  and  rafting  to  the  saw-mills  (where 
the  trees  are  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
merchants),  many  of  them  are  conveyed  up- 
wards of  1,000  miles.      Even  with  this  care 
of  selecting,  there  is  an  average  of  1  in  10  re- 
jected by  the  merchant.     This  latter  process 
of  selecting  is  carried  on  jointly  by  the  mer- 
chants   and   the    noblemen's    overseer,    the 
test  being  the  blow  of  a  hatchet  on  the  end 
of  the  log— if  it  produces  a  sharp  sonorous  ring, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  soundness  ;  but,  if  it  gives 
off  a  dull  heavy  thud,  it  is  rejected  as  unsound. 
This  principle  of  felling  and  sledging  the  trees 
to  the  banks  of  the  frozen  nveis  is  pursued 
throu'di  the  long  winter  months,  and,  as  the 
summer  brings  its  attendant  thaws,  the  piles 
of  timber  are  moved  oft'  with  the  currents.     Aa 
I  these  logs  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  in- 
discriminate class  floated  down  the  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  rivers,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  take  their  own  course  into  the  open  lakes 
but  the  piles  or  rafts   are  tied  together  and 
men  are  mounted  upon  them  as  pilots.     It  it 
is  a  short  journey  they  can  brave  the  weather, 
but,  if  it  i's  a  long  journey,  they  are  housed  in 
rude  huts  composed  of  wood  and  bark.    Peters- 
bun'   goods  have  to   be  rafted  through  the 
"reat  Lake  of  Ladoga,  which  may  be  termed 
an  inland  sea.     This  is  a  work  of  great  danger, 
as  storms  and  sudden  gales  of  wind  will  fre- 
quently occur,  driving  the  rafts  of  timber  tar 
from  sight  of  land  to  be  beaten  to  pieces  iii 
the  centre  of  the  lake.   Viewing  this  evil,  and 
the  "reat  loss  of  life  annually  attending  this 
stapte  trade,   Peter  the  Great  was  led  to  con- 
struct the  Ladoga  Canal,  along  wjuch  the  ra  ta 
are  now  conveyed  with  perfect  safety  to  the 
River  Neva,  the  stream  of  which  carries  them 
down  to  Petersburg,  where  they  remain  in  the 
timber  yards  of  the  merchants  till  tliey  are 
ready  to   be  floated   down   to  Cronstadt    for 
foreign  shipment.     Austria,  Prussia,  iuid  Ger- 
many are   supplied    with    timber    irom    tha 
neighbouring  mountains.      Here  the  same  lite 
of  hardship  is  L  d  by  the  fellers  in  the  forests, 
an  illuslratiou  of  which  has  been  given  during 
the  present  winter  in  tlie  forest  of  Rothwell, 
in  Austria.      Eighteen   of  these   woodcutters 
selected  a  valley  at  the   base   of  a  mountain 
range,  and,  as  they  were  breakfasting  in  a  hut, 
they  were   overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  ot 
snow,  and  along  with  their  hut   Avere  swept 
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away.  Three  days  elapsed  before  they  were 
missed  by  their  friends,  and  when  a  search 
was  made  for  them  eleven  were  extracted 
from  the  snow,  seven  of  whom  were  dead,  and 
the  other  four  so  exhausted  by  cold  and 
hunger  that  they  are  not  expected  to  live. 
The  other  seven  have  not  yet  been  found. 
Such  is  the  life  of  these  toilers  in  the  forests. 
They  are  entitled  to  our  notice,  as  we  are  in- 
debted to  them,  in  the  first  instance,  for  our 
qualities  of  timber. 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  selecting 
timber  in  the  forests  by  a  glance  at  our 
brothers  in  the  backwoods  of  America.  The 
New  World  boasts  of  everything  upon 
the  grandest  scale.  The  pine  forests  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  world,  and  they  contain  the 
most  gigantic  specimens  of  timber  trees. 
Canada,  with  few  exceptions,  before  clearing 
was  commenced  by  European  settlers,  was 
one  unbroken  forest  of  [lines  and  firs,  wliicli 
clad  its  hills  and  extended  along  its  plains 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even  covering 
the  river  islands.  The  bulk  of  our  Canadian 
timber  is  shipped  from  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  timlier  trade  in  the  North  of  Europe  is 
assuming  great  magnitude.  The  following 
account  of  the  mode  of  cutting  the  timber 
in  the  backwoods  of  Canada  is  abridged  from 
the  pen  of  M'Qregor.  "  Several  persons  form 
themselves  into  what  is  called  '  a  lumbering 
party,'  imder  the  command  of  a  '  master 
lumberer,'  who  manages  the  whole.  The 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c., 
are  generally  supplied  on  credit  by  mer- 
chants, who  are  to  receive  payment  out  of  the 
stock  of  timber  sent  down  the  rivers  the 
following  summer.  The  party  then  proceed 
into  the  woods  and  select  a  place  for  their 
encampment,  near  a  stream  of  water;  here 
they  build  a  log  hut,  forming  a  pit  or  cellar 
below  it,  to  preserve  those  things  which  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  frost.  The  cold  is 
so  intense  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
constant  tire  night  and  day,  and  they  drink 
enormous  quantities  of  ruin,  generally  with- 
out water.  When  they  work  they  divide  into 
three  gangs  ;  one  of  which  cuts  down  the 
trees,  another  hews  them,  and  the  third  is 
employed  ydth  oxen  in  dragging  the  logs  to 
the  nearest  stream.  Here  they  lie  till  the 
snow  begins  to  dissolve  in  April  or  May, 
when  the  rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the 
lumberers'  phrase,  '  the  freshets  come  down.' 
At  this  time  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter 
is  thrown  into  the  water,  and  floated  down  till 
the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make 
the  whole  into  one  or  more  rafts.  The  water 
at  this  period  is  exceedingly  cold  ;  yet  for 
weeks  the  lumberers  are  in  it  from  morning 
tiU  night,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  month 
or  six  weeks  from  the  time  that  fioating  the 
timber  down  the  streams  commences,  until 
the  rafts  are  delivered  to  the  merchants.  No 
course  of  life  can  undermine  the  constitution 
more  than  that  of  a  lumberer  or  raftsman. 
The  winter  snow  and  frost,  although  severe, 
are  nothing  to  endure,  in  comparison  with 
the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow  water  of  the 
freshets,  in  which  the  lumberer  is,  day  after 
day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  im- 
mersed from  head  to  foot."  The  lumberers 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  those  who  cut  down 
timber  in  the  United  States,  take  great  care 
to  select  trees  of  a  proper  size.  A  good  au- 
thority states  that  not  one  tree  in  10,000  in 
the  woods  is  fit  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce.* 


The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  are  again  busy 
in  gathering  examples  for  the  fortl  coming  and  con- 
cluding Exhibition  of  National  Portraits,  w^ich  wQl 
open  in  April  next.  The  exhibitionwill  comprise,fir.st, 

?[>rtrait3  of  persons  (deceased)  who  Uved  between 
800  and  the  present  time  ;  secondly,  portraits  of 
persons  hving  before  the  year  1800,  who  were 
unrepresented  or  inadequately  represented  in  the 
two  previous  exhibitions.  Portraits  must  be  sent 
in  not  later  than  the  3rd  of  March  next. 


'  To  be  continued. 


KOYAL  INSTITUTE    OF   BRITISE 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Moud:iy  evening  last,  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  .at  which  .vl.Constan- 
tiue  Thou,  of  St.  Petersburg,  Government  archi- 
tect, and  author  of  the  work  on  the  Palace  of  the 
Cxsars,  Rome,  was  unanimously  eleoted  as  honurary 
and  corresponding  member.  Mr.  \V.  Fogerty,  of 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Q.  Judge,  Jan.,  of  London,  were 
elected  as  fellows ;  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks,  of  Loudon,  were 
elected  as  associates. 

Professor  Donaldson  (honorary  secretary  for 
foreign  correspondence)  annoiuiced  in  terms  of  re- 
gret the  decease  in  November  last  of  M.  Baudi- 
recter  Fischer,  architect,  of  Carlsruhe,  and  read  a 
brief  necrologioal  notice  of  that  gentlemen,  trans- 
lated from  the  "  Carlsruhe  Times ;  "  also  that  the 
honour  of  knighthood  had  been  conferred  by  the 
Lord-Lieutenaut  of  Ireland  upon  Mr.  Charles 
Lanyou,  M.P.,  of  Dublin,  fellow  nf  the  Institute, 
and  president  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ire- 
laud,  and  that  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  that 
event  from  the  Council  had  been  forwarded  to 
that  gentleman. — The  subject  of  the  proposed  New 
Building  Act  w.as  introduced  by  Mr.  Chatfield 
Clarke,  with  the  view  to  inquire  whether  the  at- 
tention of  the  Council  had  been  directed  to  some 
of  the  provisions  which  he  thought  tended  to  ham- 
per the  profession  very  much  in  the  execution  of 
their  works,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  He  thought  it  most  desirable  that 
these  stringent  provisions  should  be  watched  by 
the  Council  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  gene- 
rally.— Professor  Donaldson  stated  that  the  bill  in 
question  had  been  carefully  examined  by  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyors'  Association,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  by  whom  some  emendations  had  been 
suggested,  and  submitted  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  proposed  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  stone  in  staircases  and  other  parts  of  the  in- 
terior of  buildings,  which  h,ad  excited  so  much  sur- 
prise in  the  profession,  he  belieced  resulted  maiuly 
from  the  recommendations  of  Captain  Shaw,  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  at  fires,  but 
there  were  other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  re- 
quired to  be  considered,  and  the  subject  could  not 
be  more  appropriately  taken  up  than  by  an  inde- 
pendent practical  body  like  this. — Mr.  Charles 
Fowler  joined  in  the  request  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council  should  be  given  to  this  subject, 
and  the  chairman  gave  a  promise  to  that  efl'ect. 

The  paper  read  was  "On  the  Kremlin  of 
Moscow,"  by  Mr.  Edward  ['Anson,  who  commenced 
by  some  observations  on  the  architecture  of  Russia, 
before  it  merged  into  the  prevailing  classic  archi- 
tecture of  modern  Europe.  He  would  make 
a  few  allusions  only  to  the  architecture  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  After  describing  in  graphic  terms 
the  imposing  view  which  Moscow  presented  as 
first  seen  from  the  eminence  of  the  Sparrow-hills, 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  the  city,  Mr.  I' Anson 
dwelt,  at  considerable  length,  and  with  miuute- 
ness  of  detail,  on  the  vast  aggregation  of  buildings, 
especially  of  churches,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
32  churches  and  170  chapels,  cupolas,  and  towers, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin.  Situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  the  Kremlin,  he  said,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  kernel  of  the  whole  city,  and  is  wrapped 
round  with  the  other  portions  of  Moscow,  and  it 
is  the  oldest  part  of  the  town.  It  is  nearly  tri- 
angular in  form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  next 
the  river  Moscowa,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  side,  being,  as  measured  from  the  map  in 
Dr.  Clarke's  "  Russia,"  about  2,000  feet.  The 
greatest  width  on  the  north-east  side  is  also  about 
2,000  feet.  The  total  circumference  of  the  walls 
is  7,280  feet,  within  which  are  numerous  churches, 
chapels,  and  public  buildings  already  mentioned. 
The  walls  are  chiefly  of  brick,  as,  indeed,  are 
almost  all  the  buildings  incorporated  with  or 
contained  within  them.  The  finest  range  of 
towers  is  on  the  river-side,  where  they  are  seven 
in  number.  Beyond  the  long  vista  of  towers  on 
the  river-side  is  a  modern  church,  much  larger  iu 
size  than  the  churches  of  the  Kremlin,  viz.,  the 
church  of  St.  Saviour,  still  in  progress,  the  interior 
of  which  is  being  linished,  as  he  was  informed — 
for  he  did  not  visit  it  himself — mth  the  richest 
mosaics  and  coloured  decoration.  Externally,  the 
bulb-shaped  domes  are  remarkably  elegant  in 
their  contour.  On  the  north-west  side  there  are 
five  towers,  the  most  ornamental  being  the  Trinity 
Tower.  After  giving  a  description  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  towers,  Mr.  I'Anson  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  various 
gateways  forming  the  entrances  to  the  Kremlin. 


Having  described  the  Kremlin  walls,  he  now  en- 
tered the  interior.  As  the  heart  of  Moscow  is  tho 
Kremlin,  so  the  heart  of  the  Kremliu  i?  the 
patriarchal  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  or  Re- 
pose of  the  Virgin.  This,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  churches  iu  tho  Kremlin,  is 
in  dimeuiions  what,  iu  the  West,  would  be 
called  a  chapel,  rather  than  a  cathidral,  but 
the  smallness  of  space  is  forgotten  iu  the 
fullness  of  its  contents.  On  the  platform  of  its 
nave,  from  Ivan  the  Terrible  downwards  to  this 
day,  the  Czars  have  been  crowned,  and  along  its 
altar  screens  are  deposited  the  most  sacred  pic- 
tures of  Russia.  Round  the  walls  are  buried  tho 
primates  of  the  church,  and  at  the  four  corners 
lie  those  most  highly  venerated.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  slabs  of  polished  steel.  Hieroglyphics 
and  pictures  constituted  more  than  half  the  educa- 
tion of  these  grown  up  children  (if  the  ancient 
world,  and  they  still  constiiute  more  than  half 
the  educa'ion  of  these  grown-up  children  of  the 
modern  world.  Niitwithstandiug  various  altei'a- 
tions  and  repairs  at  various  epochs,  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Assumption  probably  retains  much  of  its 
primitive  form,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  church  monuments  in  Russia.  Next 
to  this,  iu  situation  and  size,  is  the  Church  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  where  lie,  each  in  his  place, 
the  coffins  ranged  rovmd  the  wall,  the  long  suc- 
cession of  Czars,  from  the  founder  of  Moscow  to 
thepredecessorof  the  founder  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
twice  a  year  a  funeral  service  is  pei-formed  for 
the  sins  of  all  of  them.  Near  to  the  two  churches 
above-named  is  the  third  most  important  church 
in  the  Kremlin,  and  completing  the  group  of 
those  intimately  connected  with  the  histdry  of 
the  Czars.  This  is  the  Cathedral  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, in  which  the  Czars  are  baptized  and  mar- 
ried. It  is  the  smallest  of  this  group  of  three 
monumental  churches  of  the  Kremlin.  The  ar- 
rangements aud  decorations  of  this  cathedral  were 
described  in  detail.  Amongst  the  other  objects 
of  interest  in  the  Kremlin  is  the  lofty  tower  or 
belfry  of  Ivan  Veleki — John  the  Great — erected  m 
the  year  1000.  The  cross  on  the  summit  is  about 
IStt.  high,  and  the  total  height  about  270ft.  It 
is  one  of  the  buildings  injured  by  the  French 
during  their  occupation  of  Moscow,  all  traces  of 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  author's  visit,  were  con- 
cealed by  plaster  and  whitewash.  In  the  lower 
part  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  .St.  John,  the  tower 
being,  iu  fact,  its  campanile.  Above  this  are  sus- 
pended thirty-four  bells,  the  largest  of  which 
weighs  no  less  than  CI  tons  or  about  llO.OOidbs. 
The  celebrated  great  bell  of  Moscow  lies  at  the 
foot  of  this  tower.  The  weight  at  present  is 
440,000lbs.,  its  height  19ft.  3in.,  and  the  circum- 
ference COft.  Sin. 

In  size,  no  building  in  the  Kremlin  approaches 
that  of  the  palace  and  treasury  combined. 
Within  the  palace,  in  addition  to  numerous  mag- 
nificent rooms  appropriated  to  state  occasions,  is 
also  a  labyrinth  of  fourteen  chapels,  multiplied 
by  sovereign  after  sovereigu,  till  the  palace  has 
become  more  like  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
Pope  than  of  the  Emperor.  These  chapels, 
crabbed- ribbed,  low-browed,  painted  within  and 
without,  iu  the  old  barbaric  grotesqueness  of 
medicoval  Russia,  are  encased  with  the  external 
magniflcenoe  of  moilern  civilization  and  European 
grandeur.  The  treasury,  which  adjoins  the  palace, 
cont.ains  a  vast  collection  of  trophies  and  stand- 
ards, coiouation,  church,  and  state  robes,  crowns, 
impeiial  orbs,  plate,  &o.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  still  another  palace,  a  small  church,  the 
sacristy  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  Miracle  Monas- 
tery, the  Ascension  Convent,  the  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  several  Government  buildings.  That 
which  he  would  last  allude  to — the  arsenal, 
which  stands  close  to  the  Nicholas  Gate — is  a 
building  of  the  date  of  1713,  where  are  deposited 
the  enormous  guns  taken  by  the  Ras.5ians  to  the 
large  number  of  875,  of  which  no  less  than  365 
are  the  cannon  taken  during  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  and,  as  the  least  honourable  place,  they 
lie  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  Austrian, 
It.alian,  and  other  tro|.hie3  of  war  lay  tier  above 
tier  over  the  French  pieces  below.  Mr.  I'Anson 
next  proceeded  to  desodbe  the  church  outside 
the  Kremlin,  known  as  the  Church  of  St.  Basil. 
ThLs  is  the  name  given  to  one  church  in  the 
general  structure,  still  it  is  only  one  of  twenty- 
one  churches  which  are  there  co-existent,  the 
whole  together  being  known  to  the  natives  as  the 
Cathedi-al  of  the  Protection.  Although  styled  a 
cathedral,  the  building  is  circumscribed  probably 
within  150ft.  square  on  the  ground,  agreeably 
spiry  in  form,  with  nearly  a  dozen  domes 
grouped  around  a  central  summit,  like  a  close 
clustering   grove  of  young  pine  trees.     There  is 
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harmony  among  them,  yet  with  variety  infinite. 
The  title3  of  each  of  the  coalesced  churches,  as 
given  by  Lyall,  were  enumerated  in  the  paper. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Kremlin,  to  the 
north-cast,  is  the  Chinese  quarter  of  the  city — 
the  mercantile  part — which  is  walled  round  like  the 
Kremlin.  This  also  has  it^  ancient  gates,  and 
several  ancient  (for  KussLa)  buildings  within  its 
walls.  One  of  them  is  a  small  church,— '■  the 
Mother  of  God  of  Georgia,"  which  is  a  perfectly 
typical  church,  nearly  square  in  form,  from  the 
roof  of  which  rise  elong.vied  octagon.al  spires, 
crowned  with  five  bulbous-shaped  gilt  domes, 
terminated  by  the  usual  lofty  cross,  standing 
over  the  crescent.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
are  also  the  corn  magazine,  the  custom  house,  the 
lish  market,  and  an  establishuieut  peculiar  to 
llussa,  closely  resembling  the  bazaars  of  Con- 
stantinople or  the  French  passages. 

Mr.  r  Anson  went  on  to  remark  that  the  modern 
churches  of  Moscow  and  all  the  others  ho  saw  in 
Kussia  are  in  the  Italian  style,  generally  of  tho 
worst  character,  from  which,  however,  he  excepted 
one  great  church,  the  work  of  a  French  architect, 
the  at.   Isaac's  Church,  which  he  tlescribed  as  a 
grand  and  imposing  building,  having  the  usual 
central  dome  and  the   four   small    surrounding 
domes  common  to  all  the  Russian  churches.     The 
great   ribbed    dome   is   covered,    it   is   said,  with 
actual  plates  of  gold,  and  the   imperial  records 
have  never  reve-aled  the  coat  of  this  church.    It  is 
a  great,  but  not  a  Kussian  work.     The  domes  of 
the  churches  were  described  as  being,  for  the  most 
part,  more  graceful  than  those  of  Constantinople, 
and  approaching  nearer  to  the  form  used  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Caliphs  at  Cairo.   A  striking  feature 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  is  the  number  of 
important  monasteries  which   stud   the  plain  in 
many  directions,  and  are  most  of  them  very  ex- 
tensive, for  they  contain  within  their  walls  the 
conventual    buddings   and    many    chapels,   bell- 
towers,  and  burial-places.     Mr.  I'Ansou  next  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  great  extent  to  which  pic- 
ture veneration  is  carried  by  all  classes  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  empire.     These,  in  public   and 
in  private,   con-ititute   the  consecrating  element. 
Sacred  pictures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  corner  of 
every  room,  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  over 
gateways,  in  offices,  in  steamers,  and  in  taverns, 
with  the  lamp  burning  before  them.    It  13  against 
the  canons  of  the  Church   to   have   any  graven 
images  in  the  churches,  and,  therefore,  the  decora- 
tion is  contiued  to  pictorial  representations ;  but 
the  strict  rule  is  often  departed  from  by  emboss- 
ing the  background    to    tho   pictures,  and    the 
jewelled  crowns  with  which  they  are  surrounded 
are  in  full  relief.    St.  Isaac's  Church  at  St.  Peters- 
burg was  the  only  church  in   which    he   recol- 
lected this   rigid   nUe   was   departed   from,   the 
general  rule  being  that  the  edifices  themselves  are 
as   simple   and    undccorated    as    possible.      The 
apsidal  termination,  as  far  as  he  saw,  was  a  cou- 
scant  feature  in  all  tho  churches.     Another  sub- 
ject of  remark  was  the  marvellous  value  of  the 
decorations  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones 
in  the  churchts  and  on  the  shrines  and  tombs, 
the  priests  themselves,  often  men  of  great  sta-.uro, 
being  clad  in  heavy  gold  and  pcarl-embroidercd 
robes.   And  all  tins  took  place  in  a  country  where 
there   is  hardly  any  metallic  currency  in  circu- 
lation.   Mr.  I'Anson  then  referred  to  the  large  be- 
quests made  by  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation to  the  funds  for  the  preservation  and  repair 
of   the  churches,  more   especially   for   the   large 
amount  of  gilding  to  the  roofs  and  domes  which, 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  buildings,  auffered  from 
th')  extreme  severity  of  the  climate;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  remarked  that  the  source  from  whence 
the  architecture  of  Moscow  was  derived  was,  ho 
thought,  clearly  Constantinople.     The  historical 
evidence  on  this  point  appeared  to  him  conclusive. 
Any  observer  who  had  seen  the  architecture  of 
Constantinople  could  not  doubt  as  to  its  being  the 
parent  of  that  of  Russia.    As  regarded  the  towers, 
there  is  a  more  complete  Italian  feeling  than  in 
the  churches.     No  doubt  the  plan  w.as  precisely 
defined  by  the  tradition  and  usages  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  but  the  whole  treatment  is  traditional, 
juat  as  we  in  England  now  cling  to  the  older  form 
practised  in  church  building.     There  could  not  be 
a  more  suggestive  typo  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Kremlin  churches  than  several  of  the  fine  fountains 
in  Constantinople.   Although  the  relation  between 
the  two  nations  has,  from  political  causes,  in  modern 
times  not   been  alw.iys  preserved,  yet,  in  earlier 
times,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  tho  relations 
between  tho  two  were  always  preserved  with  fi  ial 
fidelity,  the  more  remarkable  from  tho  reversal  of 
their  respective  poaitioos  in  everything  else.     It 


was  said  generally  that  Russian  architecture  is  not 
original,  and  that  it  is  a  coarse  and  rude  imitation 
of  other  works  :  but  he  asserted  that  all  the  three 
principal  churches  of  the  Kremlin  to  which  he 
had  referred  more  particularly  in  detail  have  a 
distinct  and  special  character,  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  felt  that  the  Russians  might  fairly  lay  claim  to 
considerable    ingenuity,    good    taste,    and 


very 

artistic  power.  ,    „    ,  T^ 

A  brief  conversation,  in  which  Professor  Don- 
aldson, Mr.  W.  Haywood,  Mr.  Basil  White,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  Barry  took  part,  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  elicit  from 
tho  author  of  the  p.aper  a  more  definite  opinion 
with  regard  to  tho  distinctive  features  to  which 
Russian  architecture  could  lay  claim  ;  but  on  that 
point  Mr.  I'Anson  said  he  could  give  no  further 
opinion  than  that  which  he  had  already  expressed 

upon  it  ,  ,         J 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  photographs  and 

drawings  of  the  priucipal  buildings  referred  to 
A  cordial   vote   of  thanks  was   passed  to  Mr. 

I'Anson  for  his  elaborate  and  interesting  paper. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Fri- 
day, the  17th  inst,  the  president,  Mr.  R.  Pheue 
Spiers  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  and  Messrs  T.  Verity  and  R.  E.  Purchase 
were  duly  proposed  and  elected  members  of  the 
Association.  The  president  then  introduced  Mr. 
H.  Matthews,  who  read  a  paper  on  "  Painting  as  a 
Fine  Art  and  its  principles,  and  their  full  develop- 
ment in  the  works  of  the  ancient  masters."  Paint- 
ing,  said  Mr.  Matthews,  although  not  recognized 


by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  was,  never- 
theless, well-known  and  practised  by  them.     The 
graver    and   the   pencil   wrote    an  universal   lan- 
guage, and  their   uses  were   probably   known  to 
many'  nations   before   the   art  of  writing.       The 
Egyptians  practised  painting  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  the  decoration  of  their  stupendous  architectural 
monuments,  and  thus  by  the  hieroglyphical  paint- 
ings furnished  to  us  the  only  source  through  which 
we  became  acquainted  with  the  history  of   that 
wonderful  people.     The  Greeks,  before  the   time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  were  not  especially  distin- 
guished in  the  art,  and  were  only  acquainted  with 
four  simple  colours,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  black. 
Yet  with  these  poor  materials,  Zeuxis  and  others 
produced  their  great  works.     During  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  art  rapidly  flourished,  owing  to  the 
great  encouragement  given  by  that  monarch.  Pliny 
tells   a  story  of   two  contending  painters  of    this 
age,  one  of  whom  painted  grapes  so  natur.ally  that 
tbe  birds  came  to  peck  at  them,  .and  the  other,  a 
curtain  so  well,  that  the  judges  attempted  to  draw 
it  aside,  thinking  his  picture  was   hidden  behind 
it.  The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  afforded 
that  people  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  art  treasures,  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Augustus  that  painting  obtained  any  great  pre- 
eminence  among  them.      During   his   reign   the 
art  rapidly  spread  in  the  decoration  of  buildings, 
and  the  style  known  by  us  as  Arabesque   was   in- 
troiluced  .and  extensively    practised.      After   his 
death,  however,  painting  again  seems  to  have  been 
neglected,  ffir  Pliny  tells    us   that,    between   the 
reigns   of   Augustus    and  Vespasian,   their   lived 
only  seven  or  eight  painters  of  any  celebrity.  The 
early  Christians  at  first  entirely  eschewed  the  art, 
considering    that   it    tended    to    sensuality    .and 
heathenism,  and  then  only  used    it   to  represent 
symbolical  subjects  and  monograms,  such   as  the 
cross,  the  anchor,  the  sacred  monogram —the  shep- 
herd, with  a  flute,  to  represent  our  Lord  ;  the  ship 
buffeted  by  the  waves,  to    represent  the  Church, 
&c.     Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Papacy,   the 
churches    began     to    be     .adorned    with     paint- 
ings  copied    in    a    gieat    measure    from    works 
of      art       found      in      the      catacombs,       and 
the     art     began     to     grow    into      considerable 
importance.   Charlemagne  very  greatly  encouraged 
it,  and  during  his  reign  it  flourished,  but  declined 
at  bis  death,  and  was  only  kept  alive  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Roman  clergy.     While  thus 
alternately  rising  and  declining  in  the  West,  Con- 
stantinople,  in  the  East,  had  attracted,  among  artists 
of  all  kinds,  many  great  painters,  the  fame  of  some 
of  whom  still  exists.  Not  till  the  thirteenth  century 
did  the  art  again  revive  in  the  VV^est.     In  1276 
allegorical  subjects  lirst  began  to  be  represented. 
In  liil'J  a  guild  or  body  of  painters  was  formed, 
under  the  patronage  of   St.  Luke;   a  similar  so- 
ciety had  also  been  established  in  1290,  but  em- 
braced .as  well  other  artists  of  design.     The  cleri 
cal  element,  however,  greatly  prevailed  in  both 


these  societies.  M<any  potent  and  noble  families 
now  began  to  cherish  painting.  Ludovico  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  attracted  many  artists  to  his 
court,  and  placed  his  academy  under  the  care  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
his  style  and  age.  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  existing  schools  of  painting  were  the 
It.alian,  the  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and 
English.  The  Italian  school  was  divided  into 
those  of  Florence,  Rome,  Venice,  Verona,  and  Lom- 
bardy ;  and,  again,  that  of  Lombardy  mto  those  of 
Parma,  Cremona,  and  MUan.  Art,  uow  declin- 
ing elsewhere,  began  to  flourish  vigorously  at 
Florence,  under  the  p.atronage  of  the  powerful 
Medici  famUy.  Cosmo,  and  his  son  Lorenzo  the 
JIagniflcent,  drew  to  their  court  all  the  greatest 
men  of  the  d.ay,  among  others  the  great  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  in  boldness  of  style,  grandeur  of 
conception,  and  strength  of  manner,  surpasses  all 
others.  Going  to  Rome,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  to  paint  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  the  whole  of  which,  dissatisfied  with  the 
performance  of  artists  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
work  under  him,  he  executed  himself.  His 
greatest  work  is  the  Last  Judgment,  painted  for 
Paul  III.,  who  wished  it  iu  oil,  but  was  refused 
by  Michael  Angelo,  who  declared  that  oil  painting 
was  only  lit  for  women.  Raphael,  who  w.as  called 
the  prince  of  painters,  was  also  employed  by 
Julius  II.  to  decorate  the  V.atican,  aud  by  LeoX. 
to  prepare  the  famous  cartoons  for  the  tapestries. 
Mr.  Matthews  proceeded  to  give  .an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  school  of  Venice— pre-eminently  the 
school  of  colour,  and  of  which  Titian  was  the 
greatest  master.  He  then  sketched,  at  some 
length,  the  other  Italian  schools,  and  regretted 
that  time  would  not  permit  him  to  complete  his 
paper,  by  giviug  an  account  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch, 
German,  French,  and  English  .artists.  He  trusted 
that  wh.at  he  h.ad  read  had  interested  the  mem- 
bers, and  would  induce  them  to  pay  frequent 
visit's  to  our  National  Gallery,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  great  masters. 

After  a  short  discussion,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Matthews  was  carried,  .and  the  meeting  ter- 
minated. 


DESIGN.* 

THE  subject  of  my  paper  iu  its  broadest  sense 
may  be  defined  as  the  mind,  or  the  imagi- 
native spirit,  possessed  by  the  followers  of  every 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts.  "Whether  I  name  the 
painter,  the  sculptor,  or  the  architect,  you  will  at 
once  admit  that  the  faculty  which  he  must 
possess,  iu  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  order  to 
attain  to  excellence,  and  to  make  a  name  in  his 
profession,  is  the  power  of  design. 

Design  is  the  inventive  quality  of  Art.  The 
materials  with  which  the  artist  conveys  his 
thoughts  (his  designs)  to  those  around  him,  and 
the  skill  with  which  he  employs  those  materials, 
thougli  important  details  of  Art,  are  insiguitic-int 
when  compared  with  the  inventions  of  fancy  which 
even  in  the  best,  the  truest.  Art,  they  most  inade- 
quately depict  or  represent. 

The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  sculptor's  chisel, 
though  wielded  by  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  (in 
the  absence  of  the  power  of  conceiving  or  realizing 
original  ideas),  produce  but  very  tame  and  im- 
perfect results.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  dullest 
individual  might  be  taught  to  use  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel  with  precision,  and  the  technical  details 
ot  Art  may  be  acquired  by  all  who  will  devote  to 
them  sutiicient  time  and  study ;  but,  to  go  a  step 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  copyist  and  the  imitator 
— for  this  is  the  limit  of  technical  excellence— to 
produce  an  original  thought,  or  to  embody  a  new 
idea,  is  the  province  of  the  real  artist,  and  can 
never  be  arrived  .at  by  simple  study. 

Almost  everyone,  however,  po.sse3se3  to  a  certain 
extent  this  inventive  faculty,  and,  although  it  can 
never  be  instilled  by  study,  it  may  be  improved 
aud  perfected  by  it  ;  in  fact,  the  development  of 
this  gift  iu  its  varied  forms  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant provinces  of  Art  education. 

My  o'oject  now  is,  not  so  much  to  submit  to 
your  notice  what  has  been,  or  what  may  be,  done  in 
the  way  of  training  this  inventive  power  of  _  the 
Art  student  in  what  is  called  Fine  Art,  as  it  is  to 
consider  another  signification  of  the  term  "  design,' 
namely,  the  adaptation  of  ornamental  forms  to  the 
enrichment  or  decoration  of  given  surfaces  or  ob- 
jects. The  subject,  even  thus  narrowed,  admits  of 
consideration  in  many  w.ay3.  I  shall  endeavour, 
firstly,  to  trace,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  origin 
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and  growth  of  ornamental  design,  and  then  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  facts  thus  ehicidated 
may  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  rules  and 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  specially  trained 
artistic  designer. 

The  oldest  existing  monuments  of  our  race, 
those  ot  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  nations,  teem 
with  suggestions  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
student  on  the  application  of  ornamental  forms, 
not  only  to  the  grand  bold  outlines  of  their 
temples  and  palnces,  but  even  to  the  minutest 
articles  of  their  furniture,  their  utensils,  and  their 
clothing.  Incised  in  almost  imperishable  materials, 
the  vast  granitic  blocks  of  Luxor  and  Karnac,  and 
engraven  on  the  marble  walls  ot  Nineveh,  are  to  he 
found  the  simple  and  beautiful  conventionalized 
forms  which  may  be  called  the  alphabet  of  the 
designer.  Here  may  be  seen  the  rudiments  of 
the  fret,  the  aiithcmion  and  the  wave  scroll  of 
the  Grecian  artist,  and  we  may  trace  them  back  to 
the  natural  forms  which  surrounded  the  workers 
of  Egypt — to  the  lotua  which  floated  on  her  rivers, 
the  papyrus  which  bordered  her  lakes,  to  the  palm 
branches  which  gave  fruit  and  shelter,  to  the 
ripple  of  the  Nile  waters,  or  the  curling  waves  of 
ihe  sea  into  which  it  flows.  The  forms  are  derived 
from  Nature — we  recognize  the  tyi>e,  yet  they  are 
not  imitative,  but  conventionalized  and  subordi- 
nated to  a  law  of  symmetry,  and  adapted  to  the 
stern  and  grand  outlines  of  her  architecture. 
Here,  then,  are  seen  two  principles,  which  will 
be  found  to  pervade  all  really  good  Art. 

But  we  must  reverence  and  esteem  this  early 
people  more,  perhaps,  as  the  foster-parents  and 
precursors  of  the  Arts  of  Greece,  than  for  the 
correctness  and  beauty  of  their  own  art.  Surely 
if  Greece  owed  much  of  her  later  refinements  and 
perfection  to  the  Egyptians,  there  must  be  much 
in  their  work,  for  this  cause  only,  which  should 
inspire  us  to  find  out  what  is  good  and  beautiful 
therein.  From  Egypt,  Greece  learned  that 
**  simplicity  of  form  is  an  element  of  beauty,"  a 
maxim  that  we  in  these  days  may  well  cherish  and 
ponder  over.  From  Egypt,  Greece  learned  the 
use  of  colour  in  assisting  and  enriching  the 
elementary  forms  of  the  mouldings  of  her  temples. 
And,  iiscly,  to  Egypt  she  owed  what,  after  all,  was 
the  great  cause  of  her  unequalled  success,  not  only 
in  her  arts,  but  in  every  other  aspect  which 
has  rendered  her  in  all  times  a  model  for  other 
nations — her  civilization. 

Unlike  Egypt,  the  details  of  Grecian  architec- 
tural ornament  are  rarely  to  be  traced  directly  to 
natural  forms.  Those  we  have  named  as  trans- 
mitted to  her  from  Egypt,  the  Grecian  artists  re- 
flued  to  the  utmost  purity  of  grace  andelegance. 
Satisfied  with  a  few  ornamental  forms,  and  nut  re- 
curring to  Nature  for  new  themes,  the  Greek  age 
after  age  studied  to  perfect  those  he  had  adopted 
— to  purify  the  curves,  to  dispose  the  varying 
quantities  agreeably,  and  to  adapt  the  relief  to  the 
surface,  with  the  most  consummate  taste  and  the 
keenest  sense  of  beauty.  Thus  the  principles  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  Greek  ornament,  are 
refinement  of  line  and  curve,  and  the  most  perfect 
subordination  of  the  ornament  to  the  object  orna- 
mented. 

The  ornaments  of  Greece,  which  had  come  down 
to  us  only  as  sculptured  on  her  temples  or  painted 
on  her  pottery,  may  be  characterized  as  in  the 
highest  degree  pure  and  severe,  I  know  of  no  e.-i- 
ample  of  the  use  of  natural  forms — all  her  enrich- 
ments are  conventional.  The  decorations  are  ap- 
plied only  to  the  leading  lines  of  the  temples,  and 
to  the  borders  of  the  draperies  and  garments  :  the 
Doric  period  of  Greek  Art,  the  age  when  her  man- 
ners were  most  pure  and  her  culture  had  attained 
its  highest  excellence,  is  particularized  by  tlie  ut- 
most severity  of  its  architectural  forms,  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  ornament.  As  Greece  became 
more  and  more  voluptuous,  her  Art  became  more 
florid,  and  in  the  continuation  of  her  Art  by  Rome, 
we  lose  entirely  the  features  by  which  Grecian  Art 
has  been  described,  Rome  possessed  herself  of 
the  outhnes  of  Greece,  and  plastered  them  over 
with  abundance  of  weak  and  coarse  ornament. 
She  degraded  the  h'gher  curves  of  her  mouldings, 
multiplied  the  minute  parts  of  her  orders,  and  in- 
creased the  impost  of  her  ornamental  forms,  until 
theArtof  Rome,  foimded  upon  the  most  perfect  .^.rt 
in  the  world,  inspired  by  the  same  associations, 
dedicated  to  the  same  religion,  and  surrounded  by 
all  that  was  perfect  in  the  simple  and  lieautiful  Art 
of  Greece,  sank  so  low  that  it  became  extmct.  The 
greatness  of  Rome  as  a  nation  ceased  to  protect 
her  from  despised  barbarians,  and,  with  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Ai"t  was,  we  may  almost  say, 
exterminated.  The  ornamental  arts,  as  practised 
in  Greece,  I  have  shown  to  be  the  grovrth  of  ages — 


advancing  when  sound  principles  were  observed, 
but  rapidly  retrograding  when  the  magnificent 
Koman  sought  pomp  and  splendour  rather  than 
refinement  and  grace,  and  elevated  ornament  from 
being  a  beautiful  and  subordinate  accessory  to 
undue  importance  and  over-prominence. 

In  the  Divine  books  we  read  of  ornament  de- 
rived from  another  source,  and  intended  for  the 
decoration  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High. 
500  years  before  Homer  sang,  and  1,000  years 
before  Thidias  wrought,  artists  of  Judea  were 
inspired  for  that  sacred  work.  Nothing  of  this 
Art  remains;  even  the  Temple,  subsequently  built 
and  rebuilt  on  Zion,  has  been  so  completely  razed 
by  the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman,  that  the  very 
place  where  it  stood  is  disputed,  and  our  country- 
men are  at  this  moment  mining  and  tunnelling  to 
search  for  its  foundations.  Yet  from  the  Bible  we 
learn  certain  facts  regarding  it.  ^\■e  find  that  it  also 
had  its  types  in  Nature.  Wo  read  of  the  almond 
and  the  pomegranate,  .alternated  by  a  simple 
symmetrical  law — we  read  of  entwinings  and  inter- 
lacings — of  the  palms,  of  capitals,  and,  from  the 
forms  in  beaten  gold  upon  the  doors,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  relief  was  low,  and  the  ornament 
subordinate  to  the  use  of  the  object  ornamented. 
Much  of  the  ornament  of  the  far  East,  then  almost 
beyond  the  circle  of  European  civiliz  ition.mayhave 
been  derived  from  this  source.  And  when  Rome 
emigrated  to  Constantinople,  and,  the  emperors  of 
the  East  adopting  Christianity,  sought  to  bmld  the 
temple  of  Santa  Sophia  in  a  style  that  should 
widely  differ  from  heathen  architecture,  a  union 
was  effected  of  ornamentation  derived  from  the 
East  with  the  degraded  forms  of  Western  architec- 
ture. 

No  such  gradually  increasing  civilization,  no 
such  Divine  inspiration,  ushered  in  the  succeeding 
style,  which,  arising  after  the  destruction  of 
Classic  Art  in  the  West,  received  its  impulse  from 
Christianity  stirring  the  vigorous  imaginations  of 
the  Northmen,  and  which,  gradually  superseding 
the  spread  of  Art  from  Byzantium,  and  passing 
through  one  or  two  marked  phases,  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  Early  Decorated  peri»d  of  Gothic 
Art,  Here  we  have  the  utmost  grace  of  propor- 
tion, and  the  most  perfect  fitness  of  the  orna- 
ment. The  Gothic  artist  made  lavish  use  of 
natural  forms,  selecting  such  as  should  harmonize 
best  with  the  objects  he  was  enriching.  He 
chose  the  oak,  the  vine,  or  the  ivy  of  his  native 
land,  and  twined  it  truthfully  and  lovingly  roimd 
the  graceful  bell-cap,  or  gathered  it  into  varied 
groups  and  clusters  in  his  finials,  not  strictly 
imitative,  but  subdued  to  the  wants  and  scope  of 
his  material.  He  enriched  his  walls  with  diapers, 
and  covered  his  floors  with  encaustic  pavements  ; 
he  made  his  windows  glow  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  r.ainbow,  and  taught  the  subdued  sunhght  to 
wander  through  the  loity  aisles  of  his  cathedrals. 
Never,  perhaps,  has  Art  history  contributed  more 
evidences  of  a  thorough  spirit  of  design  common 
to  the  workers  of  every  material.  The  iron  worker 
and  the  mason,  the  carver  and  the  carpenter, 
wrought  each  in  his  separate  sphere  and  material ; 
and  yet  the  one  grand  whole — the  cathedral  or 
the  palace  which  grew  up  under  their  hands — 
preserved  its  characteristics  of  unity  and  variety — 
a  variety  of  parts  with  a  perfect  whole ;  and, 
though  what  is  called  Gothic  Art  abounded  more 
in  enrichment  than  did  the  Classic,  yet,  at  the 
best  period,  th.at  of  which  I  have  spoken,  orna- 
ment was  entirely  subservient  to  architectural 
form  and  to  structural  lines,  serving  to  pronounce 
and  enrich,  but  not  to  obscure  them.  But  Gothic, 
like  Classic  Art,  was  ruined  by  the  abuse  of  orna- 
ment ;  slowly,  yet  steadily,  its  proportions  became 
debased,  its  enrichments  lost  their  simplicity, 
and,  when  its  structural  lines  and  parts  were  thus 
obscured,  this  style  also  lost  its  influence  on  the 
world. 

The  decline  of  Gothic  Art  was  hastened  by  the 
advent  of  ibe  Renaissance — a  re-birth,  not  of 
the  pure  forms  of  Greek  architecture,  but  of 
those  of  Rome  at  its  best  period.  True  Gothic 
Art  had  never  developed  itself  in  Italy  as  in  the 
more  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  had 
always  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  degraded 
classicism.  In  Northern  Italy  the  Lombards  and 
Goths  implanted  much  of  their  northern  free- 
dom, and  introduced  a  style  called  Italian  Gothic, 
containing  features  of  marked  originality,  yet 
never  clearly  develtping  the  perpendicular  prin- 
ciple— the  marked  characteristic  of  Northern 
Gothic.  When  Classic  Art  was  revived,  it  found 
immediate  acceptance  in  Italy,  but  the  principles 
of  the  true  Renaissance  being  confined  to  the 
acceptance  of  Classic  examples  alone,  and  in  no 
way  favouring  an  appeal  to   Nature  for   original 


thoughts,  it  became  a  style  of  learning,  rather 
than  of  feeling  and  imagination.  It  ignored 
originality,  and  did  not  even  seek  to  refine  and 
]'erfect  the  ornament  it  borrowed  from  the  past. 
In  England,  it  resulted  in  the  picturesque  but 
grotesque  Tudor  style.  In  France,  under  the 
Grande  Monarque  and  his  successor,  it  developed 
into  what  is  called  after  them  Louis  (^uatorze 
and  Louis  (^uiuze,  remarkable  for  the  endeavour 
to  ignore  structural  truth,  for  an  effort  to  .avoid 
symmetry  of  parts  as  far  as  possible,  .and  for  the 
lavish  display  of  burnishing  and  gilding  in  the 
omameutiil  details — pomp  and  disi)lay  riiled  in- 
stead of  purity  and  simplicity,  and,  while  the  laws 
that  regulate  these  styles  are  easily  perceived,  the 
true  designer  avoids  them  as  grotesque  .and  mis- 
leading, and  to  be  studied  only  for  an  insight  into 
the  varied  treatments  of  metal  and  metalized 
surfaces, 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  hasty  glance  I  nave 
bestowed  upon  the  history  of  ornamental  design. 
My  object  has  been,  by  rehearsing  the  outlines  of 
the  leading  historic  styles,  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  teachings  and  the  warnings  they  must 
convey  to  the  student.  We  have  seen  how,  in  all 
cases,  the  truest  taste  was  that  in  which  the 
ornamental  was  made  secondary  or  sub- 
servient to  the  object  to  which  it  was 
appUed ;  that  simplicity  of  the  outlines 
and  of  the  component  parts  belongs  to  the 
purest  periods  of  all  Art,  and  that,  while  the 
Grecian  artist  tempered  Nature  to  the  stern  and 
severe  outlines  of  his  temples,  and  produced  the 
beautiful  conventional  ornaments  we  invariably 
associate  with  the  name  of  his  country,  the 
Gothic  artist  drew  his  inspiration  directly  from 
Nature,  and  found  that  Nature,  in  her  beauteous 
and  manifold  forms,  accorded  best  with  the 
flowing  curves  of  his  mouldings,  and  the  rich 
tracery  of  his  cathedrals.  We  have  seen  when,  iu 
times  of  luxury  and  excess,  the  Romans  sought  to 
obtain  richness  by  the  lavish  use  of  ornament,  that 
they  succeeded  only  in  stifling  Art ;  and  we  have 
seen,  lastly,  when  the  Gothic  artist  dusrigarded 
the  simple  rules  of  fitness  which  had  guided  his 
ancestors  in  the  employment  of  decoration,  he  made 
what  should  have  been  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
his  Art,  the  cause  of  its  ruin  ;  and,  finally,  that  a 
re-birth,  if  only  founded  upon  precedent  and  the 
past,  wants  that  vitality  which  shall  give  it  a 
firm  hold  on  the  taste  and  feelings  of  a  different 
race,  and  a  different  age.  It  would  be  difficult, 
nay,  I  think  almost  impossible,  to  draw  up  a  code 
of  rules  applicable  to  all  classes  of  design.  All 
that  I  can  hope  to  do,  within  the  limits  allowed 
me,  is  to  continue  the  consideration  of  those 
general  laws  we  have  already  deduced  in  our 
resume  of  historic  styles  and  periods,  and  to 
endeavour  to  supply  a  few  illustrations  which  may 
be  of  use  to  the  Art  student  and  designer.' 


WORKS  IN  PARIS. 

WITH  French  architects  and  builders  the 
past  year  was  evidently  a  busy  one,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  public  works 
which  were  completed  during  the  year.  The 
list  includes  the  following  works  : — The  Univer- 
sal Exhibition  building;  the  fine  church  of  the 
Tnnity,  facing  the  Chaussee,  and  the  gates  ofthe 
church  of  St.  Laurent;  the  mayoralty-houses  of 
the  third  and  fourth  arrondissements;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Trocadero,  the  buttes  de  Chan- 
mont,  and  the  Luxemburg-garden;  the  Avetnes 
Empereur,  Josephine,  Jena,  and  Bosquet;  the 
Magenta,  Haussman,  and  Philippe  Angrsto 
Boulevards,  the  streets  Tarbiao,  llenncs  ap  to 
the  Vieux  Colombier,  Monge,  Pout-Neuf,  Ha.le^', 
Paebla  from  the  Villette  to  Charronne,  Murillo, 
and  Rembrandt ;  tho  barracks  of  tlie  city,  the 
barracks  or  hotels  of  the  Staffs  of  the  Paris 
Guards,  and  the  firemen  {sapeiirs  p  mpiers)  on  the 
Boulevard  ofthe  Palais  de  Justice;  tho  leather- 
market,  the  market  Chabrol,  the  Roule  market, 
;ind  the  great  cattle.market  of  the  Petite-Villette; 
the  connecting  railroad  ;  the  waterworks  of  the 
Dhuys;  the  Hotel  des  Mines  on  the  Boulevard 
St.  Michael;  tbe  places  of  the  Aro-de-Triomphe, 
Europe,  Chateau  d'Eau  and  the  Triniid,  and 
that  near  the  Tlieatre  Francais ;  the  museums  ot 
the  Archives  of  the  Empire,  Pierreponds,  and 
St,  Germain-eu-Laye;  the  prison  of  tbe  Made- 
lonnettes,  Rue  de  la  Sant^ ;  the  luuaiic  asylnm 
ol  St,  Anne ;  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  the 
Assize  Court,  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  school- 
honses. 

*  To  be  concluded  m  our  next  number. 
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BUCKIXGHAJt   GATE. 

ABOUT  a  centiiry  prior  to  the 
ever-memorable    year    1666, 

which  saw  its   complete  demolition, 

Old  St.  Paul'aJCathedral  was  partially 

destroyed  by  fire.      The  re-erection 

of  the  cathedral  lagged  for  want  of 

fands,  and    a  portiuu   of  the   sione 

■which  had  been  pro\-ided  for  its  re- 
storation   was  '-borrowed"    by  the 

first     Duke    of     Buckingham,    who 

btiilt  with    it    the   now   interesting 

architectural  relic    of    Old   London 

which    stands    at    the     bottom    of 

Buckingham-street,     Strand-  It 

marks    the    site    of     York    House, 

celebrated  as  havirg  been  succes- 
sively the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishops of   York,  the   birthplace   of 

Francis  Bacon,  and  the  home  of  one 

who,    with   great    truth,    h.as   been 

called    "  the    protligate    and     time- 

servinff    Villiers-"       The    gate    was 

erected  in  1636,  by  Inigo  Jones;  and 
we  need  hardly   add   that  it  is   the 

only  vestige   remaining  of  the  once 
splendid    mansion    to  which  it  was 
the  water-gate.    Buckingham  Gate  is 
cxecutcil  in  rock-work  or  rustic,  in 
the    Italian    style    of    architecture, 
the  material   being    Portland  stone. 
It    is   justly    regarded    aa  a    very 
tasteful     and      appropriate     struc 
ture  of    its   kind.     The  front  of  the 
arch  facing  the  river  bears  the  arms 
of   the  Villiers  family;    and  on  the  north  front 
is     inscribed   their    family    uiult<->.    "  Fidei    cr- 
iieula  irux" — the    cross    is    the    touchstone   of 
faith.      Time,  however,  has,   to  a   great  extent, 
defaced   its   outlines,   and    obliterated    its  orna- 
mentation.     Peter  the   Great  lived   in  a  house 
(Pepy's)  on  the  site  of  the  last  house  on  the  west 
side  of  the  street.     The  studio  of  ^^■illiam  Etty, 


Buckingham  Wateb-Gate. 


patent  vitrified  bonding  bricks,  which  have  been 
found  to  answer  adminibly,  and  form  very  dry  and 
strong  work.  The  exterior  is  faced  with  pressed 
red  bricks,  interspersed  with  bands  of  white  bricks. 
The  heads  and  sills  of  windows  and  all  stone  work 
are  carried  out  in  Burton  Leonard  stone,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  slate.  The  external  wood- 
but   the  internal  woodwork  is 


work    is   painted,    —    -- 
the  painter,  was  in  the  same  street ;  and  who  but  I  stained  and  twice  varnished.       The  whole  of  the 
remembersthatMr8.Crupp,  the  landlady  of  David    >^   :•':—- i-—  ^ ■ 


Copperfield,  lived  in  Buckingham-street,  Strand 
The  important  works  now  in  progress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Thames  Embankment  are  at  this 
moment  sweeping  away  Buckingham  Gate.  What 
will  become  of  it  remains  to  be  seen. — From  the 
"S,avage  Club  Papers"  for  1S68. 


BURTON  CHURCH. 

THIS  curious  old  church  (illustrated  in  another 
page)  is  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Uls- 
water,  in  Westmoreland.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  tower,  which  is' in  the  centre  of  the 
church.  The  lower  part  is  very  old — Saxoa  oi- 
Early  Norman,  and  vaulted  over  below  the  belfry 
with  a  barrel  vault  composed  of  a  mass  of  twigs 
and  mortar.  The  original  arches  in  the  tower 
walls  are  very  small,  hardly  more  than  door  open  - 
ings ;  but  in  later  times  lower  and  wider  arches 
have  been  inserted  in  a  rude  manner,  going  right 
through  the  ancient  ones,  and  giving  a  very  curious 
appearance  to  the  interior. 


buildings  have  been  carried  out  for  the  sum  of 
£1,568,  by  Messrs.  John  Chambers  and  Son,  of 
Bishop  Monkton,  near  Bipon,  York,  builders. 
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Rf.FEIiE.VCES  to  Pi..4>'. 


A  Drawing  room 

B  Dining  room 

C  Study 

D  Open  porch 

E  Vestibule 

V  Iljita  and  coats 

G  Il.ill 

H  Stores 

J  Soi-vanta'     ht.air3    and 

staii^  to  b;i3oinent 
K  Cupboard 
I J  Larder 
Rl  Ivitchen 


N  Scullery 

O  Boot  lioase 

P  Coach  house  and  h.ir- 

ness  room 
Q  Two  stall  stable 
U  Cow  house 
S  Mamire  pit 
T  Open  shed 
U  Poulti-y  house 

V  Pig  sties 

"W  Dust  and  ashes 
X  Garden  W.C. 

Y  Servants'  W.C. 
Z  Kitchen  yard 


AISLE    FOOF,    PARISH    CHURCH, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

THIS  old  perpendicular  church  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  richest  in  the  Midland  counties. 
It  h.i«  a  lofty  central  tower,  and  is  almost  on  a 
cathedral  scale.  There  are  galleries  to  each  aisle, 
lighted  by  an  upper  storey  of  wooden  glazed 
tracery,  .as  .ihown  in  our  lithographic  sketch. 
Every  part  of  the  church  i?  very  elaborate,  and 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  student.  It  has 
lately  been  restored  by  Mr.  Christian. 


MARION   VICARAGE. 

ONE  of  our  illustrations  this  week  is  a  view  and 
ground  plan  of  Marton  Vicarage,  near  Ouse- 
bum,  Yorkshire,  lately  erected  for  the  Uev.  J.  R. 
Lunn,  from  designs  and  plans  by  Jlr.  John  L.add8, 
jun.,  architect.  The  style  may  be  termed  Gothic, 
freely  treated,  and  the  object  aimed  at  ha-i  been  to 
get  roomsof  convenient  size  and  height,  well  lighted 
and  of  plain  subntantial  finish  and  character,  well 
grouped  rather  than  ornamental.  The  whole  of 
the  external  walls  are  one  and  a  half  brick  thick, 
built  hollow,  with  a  cavity  of  OJin.,  and  the  walls 
are  bonded   together  with  Mr.  George  Jennings's 


BEDFORD    MIDDLE-CLASS   COLLEGE. 

IN  our  description  which  accompanied  the  en- 
graving of  the  Bedford  Middle-CMass  College 
last  week,  we  omitted  to  supply  the  references  to 
the  plan.     They  are  as  follows  :— 

1  and  :!.  Schools. 

■2.   UmiTig-haU. 

4.  Plunge  bath. 

C).  Cli.ipel. 

C  anil  7.  Masters'-rooms. 

8,  ii,  lu,  24.  2.S.  Class-rooms. 

11,  12.  Visitors' and  waiting-rooms. 

13.  Secrotary's-room. 

14.  Committee  room. 

15.  Library  or  class-room. 
10,  17.  Miistors'-raoms. 
18.   Library. 

10.  Kitclion. 

20,  21.   Pantry  and  scullery. 
22.  Dining-room. 
2:1.  Drawing-room. 

25.20,27,29,30,31.    Lav.itoric8,  box-ro.>nis,   mid  cip- 
rooms. 
3/,  3.1.  Boot-room  and  workshops. 
34.  Servant«'-hall. 

3.'>,  41,  42.  Laundry,  drying  closets,  and  washliouso, 
39,  40.  Serving-rooms. 

43,  40.  Coals  and  wood. 

44,  45.  Mansorvauts'  bed-rooms. 
47.  Manservant**'  sitting-room. 
49,  5n,  51,  :i2,  53,  54.  Offices,  &c. 
55.  Matron's  aitting-room. 


THE  first  meeting  for  the  season  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  was  held  in  Exeter-hall  on  Monday. 
Mr  W.  H.  Lefevre,  the  retiring  president,  occu- 
pied the  chair,   and  having  introduced  the   new 
president,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.,  the  latter 
proceeded  to  read  his  inaugural  address.      After 
discussing  the  present  state  of  the  railway  inte- 
rest, the  electric  telegraph  question,  and  th.5  sub- 
ject   of    technical    education,   Mr.    Latham    next 
glanced  at  the  state  of  sanitary  science.     He  re- 
marked that  650  towns  were  now   governed   in 
their  sanitary  operations   by  the   Public  Health 
Act  of  ISiS,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  various 
localities.     From  a  table  it  appeared  that  in  the 
towns  of  Banbury,  Cardiff,  Croydon,  Dover,  Ely, 
Leicester,  Macclesfield,  Merthyr,  Newport,  Rugby, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  typhoid  fever  had  been 
reduced  at  rates  varying  from  40  to  75  per  cent 
and  phthisis  at  rates  of  from  41  to  49  per  cent. 
Proceeding  to  examine  the  case  of  Croydoii  aa  one 
eximple  in  detail,  Mr.  Latham  showed  that  the 
sanitary   expenditure    had    been,    in    the   gross, 
£195,000,  and  the  saving  in  13  years  as  follows  :— 
Funerals  (less),  £12,195;   sickness   prevented  at 
£1  each,  £60,975  ;  value  of  labour  of  persons  kept 
in  health,  £166,828.     Total,  £239,993.      A  most 
important  improvement  that  had  yet  to  be  looked 
after  was  sewer  ventilation,  as  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  volume  of  water  poured  into  a  sewer  al- 
ways displaced  an  equal  amount  of  mephitic  air. 
This  fact  had  been  completely  overlooked  by  the 
constructors  of  the  old  sewers.     In  Croydon  the 
death  rate  had  been  under  2  in  1,000  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  sewers  ;  and  in  Liverpool,  a  pro- 
verbially unhealthy  place,  42  in  1,000.     Next  to 
good  sewerage  was  an  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water,  and  there  were  various  schemes  under  con- 
sideration for  procuring  a  supply  of  good  water 
for  the  metropolis. 

The  premiums  for  papers  read  during  the  year 
1S67  were  presented  to  Messrs.  S.  W.  Worssam, 
jun,  for  his  paper  on  "M-echanical  Saws;  -A. 
Hi"g,  jun.,  for  his  paper  on  "Heavy  Guns;^_ 
J.  Giesham,  for  his  paper  on  "The  Injector: 
Hwing  Mathesou,  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Quality 
of  Iron."  The  following  candidates  were  balloted 
for,  and  dulv  elected,  as  members— Robert  t . 
Fariie,  John  Thomas  Chnppell,  Henry  Gore,  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel  Henry  Wray,  R-E.,  and  George 
Spencer;  as  associates— James  Knox,  Edward 
Harlock,  and  C.  W.  Salmon. 


B.VSEMENT3. 

lat 

B. 

Poiatoe  stores 

A. 

Roiters  and  coaU. 

.      C. 

Beer  cellar. 

H. 

Engine  room. 

3rd, 

C. 

Workshops. 

A. 

Ceils. 

Vlid, 

B. 

Store. 

A. 

Storoa. 

C. 

Beei  cellar. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  last  week 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  _  Mr. 
Charles  Lanyon,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Institute 
of  Arcliitects,  Ireland.  Mr.  Lanyon  is  a  member 
of  the  ilrm  of  Lanyon,  Lynn,  and  Lanyon, 
architects,  Duliliu  .and  Belfast.  He  represents 
Belfast  in  Parliament. 
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BRICKXAyiJi'G  IX  LONDON  AND  PARIS- 

MR.  GEORGE  HOWELL  and  MR.  JOHN 
JEFFREY  contributed  the  two  papers  on 
bricklaying  to  the  "  Reports  of  Artizan*,"  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  two  preceding  numbers  of  the 
EriLDixo  News.  As  these  papers  are  full  of 
useful  information,  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  give  copious  extracts  from  them.  Mr.  Howell 
says  that,  though  there  are  but  few  I'rick  buildings 
in  Paris,  there  are  a  great  many  bricks  used  there. 
He  says  the  internal  walls,  vaults,  arches,  &c.,  in 
the  new  wing  of  the  Louvre,  and  also  in  that 
unique  building,  the  New  Opera  Uou.se,  are  all  of 
brick.  This  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  brick- 
work, for  ordinary  purposes,  will  be  tlie  cheapest 
and  (both  considered  together)  the  best.  One 
other  circumstance  shows  that  brickwork  has  its 
advantages,  viz.,  that  there  is  a  company  started 
in  Paris  endeavouring  to  compete,  in  building 
operations,  by  the  use  of  concrete.     It  is  called, 

coignet's  betoxs  agglomeres. 
The  company  consider  that  they  can  build 
cheaper,  that  the  walls  occupy  less  space,  and  that 
the  entire  building  is  more  solid  and  fireproof. 
The  composition  of  the  betou  is  as  follows  : — 
20  parts  s.-ind,  4  parts  lime,  1  part  Portland 
cement.  I  visited  the  large  block  of  buildings  in 
"  Rue  de  Miromenil "  and  "  Rue  de  Naples,"  built 
by  the  company  with  "  betons  agglomeres,"  com- 
posed as  above.  The  block  of  buildings  is  very 
large,  and  is  seven  storeys  high.  The  entire  block 
is  composed  of  this  concrete — walls,  vaults,  stair- 
treads,  and  risers,  ceilings  (or  rather  between  the 
Uoors  and  ceilings — each  is  covered  in  with  this 
concrete,  slightly  springing  from  slim  iron  girders), 
and  even  the  roof.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  building,  and  should  give  the  pro- 
jectors and  proprietors  satisfaction.  The  building 
is  certainly  lire[)roof,  there  being  but  very  little 
wood  to  burn  throughout  the  entire  block.  The 
floor  is  composed  of  very  narrow  slips,  only  3in. 
wide,  with  a  very  few  similar  slips  bedded  in  the 
concrete  to  nail  them  to.  Tben  there  are  the 
doors  and  window-frames,  all  of  a  slight  character. 
The  solidity  of  the  building  was  something  re- 
markable. Not  a  single  crack  or  fissure  could  we 
discover,  as  the  result  of  settlement  or  anything 
else.  Yet  I  consider  it  the  heaviest  block  of  build- 
ings I  have  ever  seen  covering  the  same  space  of 
ground.  This  fact  argues  in  its  favour.  With 
regard  to  their  walls  occupying  a  less  space,  there 
was  no  instance  of  it  in  this  example  of  their  work. 
The  proportions  stand  as  follows  : — English  brick- 
work, 2i  bricks  ;  beton,  2ft. — equal ;  English 
brickwork,  2  bricks — ISin.,  beton,  20in. ;  in  favour 
of  bri.kwork,  2ia.  EngUsh  work,  one  brick,  or 
9in. ;  beton,  12in. ;  in  favour  of  brickwork,  3in.  In 
their  vaults  the  beton  was  thick  at  the  haunches 
and  about  "in.  or  Sin.  at  the  crown,  but  in  all 
cases  it  would  equal  our  Sin.  vaults,  or  two  rings 
of  4Sin.  each,  and  in  many  cases  exceed  it.  Then, 
with  regard  to  pace,  a  well-known  builder  and 
myself  went  into  the  figures,  and  the  result  was 
given  to  the  manager  on  the  spot.  Their  work  on 
the  average  costs  £15  per  English  rod  ;  we  con- 
sidered that  brickwork  equal  thereto  could  be 
done  for  £11,  or  at  most  £12.  It  is  but  right 
here  to  state,  that  the  company  have  put  forth  a 
statement  with  figures,  of  which  this  is  an  ab- 
stract: — They  estimate  that  in  London  they  can 
build  in  beton  per  metre  cube,  or  rather  let  us 
take  equivalenU  in  English,  35ft.  cube,  at  the  rate 
of  £1  tis.  lid.,  whilst  in  brickwork  they  estimate 
it  would  cost  in  mortar,  £1  9s.  2d.,  or  in  cement, 
£1  15s.,  or  in  beton,  with  l-20th  part  in  cement, 
£1  lOs.  8d.  Thus,  taking  their  own  figures  at  a 
saving  of  2s.  3d.  in  a  metre  cube,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  brickwork  ; 
yet,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  beton  will 
be  most  valuable. 

style  and  quality  op  work. 

In  good  brickwork,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  "  bond."  There  are,  properiy  speaking, 
but  two  sorts  of  bond ;  one  is  called  "  Old  English" 
and  the  other  "  Flemish."  Old  English  bond,  so 
called,  as  it  was  the  only  style  used  in  this  coun- 
try up  to  the  time  of  William  III.,  consista  of 
alternate  courses  of  stretchers  and  headers ;  and 
the  Flemish  bond,  introduced  by  Flemish  work- 
men who  came  over  with  the  Flemish  king, 
oonsisU  of  alternate  header  and  stretcher  in  the 
same  course.  In  none  of  our  old  buildings  will  you 
see  Flemish  bond. 

The  English  workmen  pay  great  attention  to 
bond,  and  pride  themselves  upon  its  perfection. 
Many  arohitecta  and  clerks  of  works  select  old 
English  bond  for  heavy  buildings,  on  account  of  its 


superior  strength.  I  cannot,  of  course,  deny  that 
its  strength  might  exceed  that  of  the  Flemish  bond 
if  carried  out  in  all  its  integrity,  but  this  I  affirm, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Flemish  bond 
is  eyual  to  every  possible  and  impossible  emej- 
gency.  I  defy  any  architect  to  point  out  any  one 
instance  of  its  failure  to  sustain,  without  fracture, 
any  superincumbent  weight  or  "  pressure  ever 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The  reason  of  failure, 
when  any  such  has  taken  place,  is  not  the  weak-, 
ness  of  the'style  of  bontl.  But,  the  want  iif  bond, 
by  snapping  header  after  headeiy  sometimes  for 
whole  courses,  in  order  to  save  a  few  front  bricks, 
whether  red-rubbers  or  malms.  If  the  courses 
are  laid  regularly  and  fairly — the  headers  being 
properly  and  constantly  placed  their  whole  length 
in  the  wall — it  cannot  fail ;  I  defy  it  to  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  Old  English  bond  should -always 
be  used  in  rough  work,  inside  and  outside,  as  it  is 
a  little  quicker  in  practice,  and  all  the  '"bats"  can 
thereby  be  used  up  with  facility.  And  in  this 
there  is  no  fear  of  failure  with  regard  to  strength, 
as  walls  never  split  or  separate  in  the  centre  ;  their 
fractures  are  generally  due  to  the  foundations,  for 
a  heavy  pier  will  settle  more  than  a  light  one,  and 
hence  it  frequently  happens  that  the  fracture  takes 
place  through  the  arches  of  windows  or  doors.  If 
I  were  asked  whether  the  old  English  bond,  or 
style,  cannot  be  made  to  look  well  for  front  work, 
I  would  answer — Yes ;  but  it  will  always  look 
heavy  and  confused.  It  can  never  have  the  light 
appearance  of  Flemish  bond,  which  I  will  now 
examine  in  all  its  details,  with  such  examples  as  I 
saw  in  Paris. 

This  bond,  as  I  before  stated,  consists  of  alter- 
nate header  and  stretcher  in  the  same  course.  It 
should  be  started  thus : — First  a  stretcher,  then  a 
header  and  stretcher,  to  the  end  of  the  piece  of 
wall  or  pier,  always  taking  care  that  there  be  a 
stretcher  at  either  quoin.  (Sometimes  this  cannot 
be  done  in  very  small  piers  ;  the  bricklayer  will 
then  reverse  one  of  the  quoins.)  This  first  course 
being  "run  out,"  start  the  next  course  with  a 
header,  then  a  "  closer"  (a  quarter- brick),  then  a 
stretcher,  &c.,  till  the  end  of  the  second  course, 
taking  care  that  both  quoins  are  started  alike,  as  1 
before  pointed  out.  The  following  rules  should  be 
observed  ; — 1st.  If  there  be  any  "  broken  bond," 
i  e.,  if  in  running  out  your  bond  you  find  it  does 
not  finish  alike  at  both  quoins,  then  start  from 
each  quoin  and  work  to  the  centre,  so  that  the 
broken  bond,  if  there  be  any,  may  fall  in  the 
middle  of  the  pier.  Sometimes  it  will  require  two 
headers  instead  of  one ;  if  so,  let  them' follow  each 
other  all  up  the  pier  until  its  finish ;  if  you  do  not, 
it  will  detract  from  the  entire  piece.  Sometimes 
it  will  requre  three  headers,  then  you  will  find 
that  it  will  require  two  stretchers  in  the  next 
course,  and  so  on  all  up  the  wall.  (This  is  not 
considered  broken  bond.)  In  some  instances  it 
will  require  a  three-quarter,  but  this  should  at  all 
times  be  avoided,  if  possible.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances,  place  a  closer  in  the  middle,  or  any 
other  portion  of  the  wall  or  pier,  except  at  the 
angles  next  to  the  header,  as  before  described. 
To  be  particular  with  regard  to  this,  I  give  the 
following  examples  : — 
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perfect  specimen'  of  flemish    bond. 
Fig.  2. 
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BROKEN  BOND,  TWO  HEADERS  IN  CENTRE,  SHOW.S'  BY 
DOTS. 
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This  ia  considered  perfect  bond,  as  there  are  three  headeis 
in  the  centre  in  one  com-se,  and  two  stretchers  in  the  other, 
as  shown  by  the  dots. 

Fig.  4. 


BROKEN    BOND,     THREE-gUARTER    IN    CENTRE, 

The  beauty  of  brickwork  will  very  much  de. 
pend  upon  the  "  perpends  "  being  perfectly  kept, 
that  is,  the  perfect  regularity  of  the   perpendicu- 


lar jointe  right  up  the  buildin;;.  Stretcher  over 
stretcher  should  be  kept  parallel  ;  so  also  should 
the  broken  bond,  if  any  occur.  If  this  be  neglected 
the  beauty  of  the  work  is  entirely  de.stroyed.  The 
work  should  also  be  kept  upright,  and  level  on  the 
face,  the  bricks  being  laid  "  8(iuare  "  to  the  line. 

I  have  been  thus  precise,  because  I  found  some 
of  these  rules  entirely  disregarded  in  Paris.  In  the 
first  place,  the  French  workmeu'uae  a  three-qiiarter 
at  the'qiioins  on  the  top'of  thesti-etcher,  instead 
of  a  header  and  closer,  rts  in  the  examples.  Thus 
the  pleasing  efiect  of  our  ciuoins  in  England  is  en- 
tirely lost.  I  found  this  rule  almost  universally 
broken  in  Paris. 

2nd.  If  they  have  broken  bond,  they  seem  to 
be  altogether  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  continues 
parallel  with  itself  up  the  pier,  or  whether  it  be 
chased  from  side  to  side.  I  shall  give  some  ex- 
amples of  the  improper  work  I  saw  in  Paris,  and 
indicate  the  proper  style,  as  we  should  do  it  in 
England. 

EXAMPLES    OP  BRICK-BUILDING    IN     PARIS. 

I  shall  first  take  some  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Champ-de-Mars.  There  is  the  Turkish  building,  with 
five  courses  of  red  Flemish  bond,  alternate  with 
15in,  blocks  of  white  stone,  being  equivalent  to  five 
courses  alternate  of  red  and  white.  There  were 
three-quarters  at  all  external  quoins,  and  a  three- 
quarter  followed  by  a  header  at  the  quoins  of  all 
openings.  In  one  pier  there  was  a  three-quarters 
header,  stretcher,  and  a  closer,  as  in  fig.  5.  It 
Fio.  5.  Fio.  6. 
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should  have  been  a  stretcher  on  either 
side  and  a  header  in  the  centre,  with  a 
header  and  closer  in  the  next  course,  and  a 
stretcher  in  the  centre,  as  in  fig.  6.  Another  pier 
had  two  headers,  one  stretcher,  and  a  header,  as  in 
fig-  7.  It  should  have  been  two  stretchers  and  a 
header,  as  in  fig.  8.  lu  several  instances  there 
was  what  we  term  chimney-bond — two  stretchers 
and  a  header,  as  in  fig.  8,  when  it  should 
have  been  two  stretchers  and  a  header  as 
in  fig.  6.  One  larger  pier  had  header, 
closer,  stretcher,  header,  stretcher,  header, 
and  three-quarter.  It  should  have  been  header 
and  closer  on  either  side,  followed  by  two  stretchers 
and  two  headers  in  the  centre.     See  fig.  2. 

Arches  of  the  same  building.  There  were  a 
simple  2in.  "camber "  on  face  and  soffit,  and  a 
large  "  semi "  14in.  face  and  2o4ii-  soffit — that  is,  a 
brick  and  half  face  and  two  and  three-quarters 
bricks  soffit.  The  face-bond  was  right ;  not  so  the 
soffit.  The  long  flat  arch  in  the  gallery  of  this 
building,  with  two  and  half  tricks  soffit,  was  cor- 
rect bond  ;  but  the  piers  in  support  thereof  were 
closer,  stretcher,  header,  and  three-quarter,  instead 
of  two  stretchers,  and  a  header,  as  in  fig,  6. 
There  were  six  semi-arches,  with  ISin.  soffits, 
to  all  of  which  were  wrong  bond,  being  two 
three-quarters  and  a  header  when  it  should 
have  been  two  stretchers  in  one  course,  and  two 
headers,  with  closers  on  either  side,  and  a  header 
in  the  centre  of  the  next  course,  &c. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Catacombes  de  Rome 
there  was  a  peculiar  arch,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  trefoil,  with  three  small  sub  arches 
and  pendants.  It  was  executed  in  alternate  sets 
of  red,  white,  and  black  bricks.  It  looked  some- 
what tasty,  but  was  essentially  weak. 

In  this  criticism  on  bond,  let  it  not  be  thought 
merely  a  matter  of  taste,  for,  even  if  any  person 
were  disposed  to  question  my  conclusions  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  several  piers  and  arches  which 
have  been  examined  and  shown  by  examples,  it  still 
remains  a  fact  that  the  bond  of  fig.  2  is  stronger 
than  that  of  fig.  1,  3,  or  4. 

Chapelle  du  Pare. — This  church  presented  a 
very  pleasing  appearance,and  to  a  non-professional 
eye  would  be  gratifying  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  built  of  yellow  bricks,  with  sunk  joints, 
drawn  by  a  thick  jointer ;  has  large  buttresses, 
and  large  Gothic  and  some  small  Norman 
windows.  It  has  an  octagon  tower  on  a  square 
base.  The  arches  are  coloured  red,  black,  and 
cream  colour.  Its  fine  windows,  has  reliefs,  and 
other  ornamentations,  together  with  its  roof — 
partly  heavy  French  tiles  in  difl'erent  pattern,  and 
specimens  of  cut  slates — make  the  building,  as  a 
whole,  look  well.  But  the  brickwork  is  very  bad — 
a  no  regularity  of  bond.  The  openings  had  been 
made  too  large,  and  patched  up  with  cement  44in. 
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and  Sin.  of  a  side,  coloured  and  jointed  to  appear 
like  bricks.  It  is  now  cracked  away  from  the  brick- 
work, and  shows  a  straight  joint  all  up  the  original 
reveal. 

Mr.  Howell  gives  many  more  instances  of  brick- 
work in  Paris,  and  concludes  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject by  saying  ; — Undoubtedly  the  best  specimen 
of  brickwork  in  Paris  is  the  triumphal  arch  or 
"  gateway  to  the  front  entrance  of  a  mansion,"  a 
full-size  model,  in  the  outer  circle,  by  George 
Smith,  of  London,  with  terra-cotta  dressings,  by 
Blanchard.  It  has  a  terracotta  base ;  two  piers, 
one  on  each  tide,  with  moulded  pauels  and  small 
cut  strings.  The  centre  consists  of  panels,  pro- 
jections, and  mouldings,  with  terracotta  facia, 
frieze,  and  cornice.  The  entire  piece  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  gauge  work  iu  Flemish  bond,  in  good 
red  rubbers.  Every  pier  is  correct  as  to  bond,  as 
in  fig.  1.  The  bond  is  preserved  in  the  recesses, 
set.oiTs,  and  angles,  whether  external  or  internal. 
The  brick  mouldings  are  well  and  finely  worked. 
The  joints  are  dipped,  and  therefore  show  the 
workmanship  well.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  workman 
who  did  it,  and  to  the  employer  who  had  it  done. 
The  arris  of  the  quoins,  and  the  members  of  the 
mouldings — quirks,  beads,  cyma-recta  and  cyma- 
reversa,  &c.,  iVc. — were  as  fine  as  if  in  marble.  Thus 
the  only  good  specimen  was  London  work.  The 
back  p.art  was  iu  old  English  bond,  well  kept,  and 
a  large  two-ringarch. 

Mr.  Howell  gives  the  following  information  on 
prices  of  brickwork,  as  quoted  : — 1st  quality,  per 
cubic  yard  —  Solid  masses  or  foundations, 
£•2  lis.  6d. ;  walls,  any  height,  £2  12s.  Sd. ;  vaults 
and  arches,  £2  lis.  2nd  quality — Fouudatious, 
&c.,  £2  Os.  34d.;  walls,  £2  Is.  7d. ;  vaults, 
£2  2s.  9d.  Cheapest  work— Foundations,  £1  23. ; 
walls,  £1  33.  Id. ;  vaults,  &c.,  £1  lis.  %\i.  The 
price  of  bricks  varies  according  to  the  locality 
from  whence  they  come  ;  but  this  is  similar  to 
ours — it  simply  means  quality.  We  have  Sallolk 
whites,  Stall'ord  blues,  and  Ballingtou  reds ;  also 
Stourbridge  fire-bricks,  &c. 

Mr.  Howell  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
marks on  examples  of  good  bricko^ork  in  London  : 
— Goofl  plain  gauge-work — No.  82,  Piccadilly, 
the  basement  of  Uridge-house  Hotel,  the  new  Sun 
Fire  Office  at  Charing-cross,  gateway  and  piers  of 
one  entrance  to  Greenwich  Ho.-pital,  and  the 
grand  entrance  to  Hampton  Court.  Mouldings — 
43,  St.  Martin's-laue  (fluted  pilasters  and  cornice), 
several  door-ways  in  King's  Hench-walk  and  other 
parts  of  the  Temple,  and  Old  Cromwell  House, 
Hampstead.  Machine-moulded  bricks — Grosvenor 
Hotel  and  other  large  hotels  and  stations,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
lines.  Arches— 14,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
the  entrance  to  the  Woking  Cemetery  Station  in 
the  Westminster- road  ;  and  lor  groined  arches 
and  vaults,  the  splendid  piece  of  work  at  the 
High  Level  Station  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  "  Tuck- 
pointing  "  and  good  "  trowel-work  "  do  not  seem 
much  known  in  Paris. 

MR.     JEFFRKT'S     report. 

With  M.  Fouchd  I  visited  the  concrete  houses 
being  built  for  the  Emperor,  in  the  Avenue  Dau- 
mesnil,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Xewton,  C.E., 
Chancery-lane.  In  looking  over  them  I  found 
they  are  not  conveniently  constructed.  Each 
house  is  to  accommodate  three  families,  each  to 
have  one  sitting-room,  one  bed-room,  a  kitchen, 
cellar,  and  watcrcloset.  A  staircase  is  erected  for 
each  three  dwellings,  and  iu  going  up  the  stair- 
case they  will  have  to  pass  through  the  sitting- 
room  and  bed  room,  to  get  into  the  kitcheu, 
which  is  very  awkward.  Supposing  some 
one  was  laying  ill  in  the  room,  and  they 
wanted  to  carry  anything  to  the  kitchen,  they 
must  pass  through  the  other  two  rooms  to  get 
into  it,  which  will  be  a  very  great  evil ;  and  they 
must  pass  through  the  bed-room  to  get  from  the 
Idtchen  into  the  living-room,  the  bed-room  being 
in  the  centre.  The  bed-room  and  sitting  room 
are  about  the  same  size  as  the  rooms  of  an  Eng- 
lish cottage ;  the  kitchen  is  very  narrow.  The 
estimated  cost  at  first  was  e,OOUfr.  (£240),  not 
including  water  and  gas.  When  several  of  the 
dwellings  were  built,  the  Emperor  came  to  view 
them.  He  saw  they  looked  rough  and  heavy,  and 
ho  inquired  if  something  could  be  done  to  give 
them  a  better  apjiearance,  and  make  them  more 
ornamental ;  and  now  they  are  plastering  1  .^in.  of 
plaster  of  Paris  all  over  the  concrete,  and  drawing 
it  out  to  imitate  stonework.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand they  will  cost  now  10,0(JOfr.  (£400)  each 
house.  It  is  understoorl  that  the  Einpuror  will 
present  them  to  a  society  <.f  working  men  ;  they 
bemg  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  Paris  they 
will  be  let  out  at  a  small  rental.  ' 


I  visited  a  large  house  being  built  of  concrete, 
situate  in  Rue  De  MiromenU,  No.  98.  It  has 
Hfteen  windows  io  each  storey  in  front,  and  has 
four  storeys  above  the  ground  floor.  The  concrete 
for  this  house  was  made  in  blocks,  like  stone,  and 
bedded  one  upon  the  other  with  a  regular  bed  ; 
and  around  the  windows  and  doorways  they  run 
the  concrete  into  a  mould,  to  imitate  flowers  and 
other  devices,  similar  to  stone  carving ;  it  has  a 
dull,  hea'Vj'  appearance.  It  will  be  very  awkward 
to  repair  ;  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  repair  it. 
The  building  is  not  admired,  nor  the  system  ap- 
j'roved  of  by  the  French  workmen.  My  opinion 
is  that  concrete  might  do  as  well  as  bricks  or 
stone  for  a  cottage  or  dwelling-house.  For  a  fac- 
tory, workshop,  or  other  buildings  where  iron 
beams,  engine  gear,  steam-pumps,  or  other  fix- 
tures have  to  be  let  in  the  walls,  it  would  not 
answer ;  for  where  there  are  holes  to  cut,  or  the 
walls  to  be  molested  in  any  way  to  fix  anything 
to  them,  I  cannot  ?ee  how  they  can  be  made 
secure,  because,  when  the  concrete  is  once  set  hard 
and  it  is  broken,  nothing  will  adhere  to  it  to  make 
it  solid  and  firm  like  the  original. 

The  men  that  do  the  bricklaying  in  Paris — it 
being  very  inferior  and  requiring  no  skill — aie 
called  limousins.  They  come  from  an  old  pro- 
vince, Le  Limousin,  now  the  Di'partemeut  Cor 
r6ze.  Many  of  them  hold  plots  of  land  there,  and 
cultivate  them.  In  the  spring,  when  they  can 
work  in  Paris,  they  leave  their  homes  and  families 
to  look  after  this  land,  and  go  to  Paris.  Numbers 
of  them  go  together.  They  hire  rooms  and  live 
together,  engage  a  woman  to  wash,  cook,  and  look 
after  them.  They  live  cheap,  being  together  ;  it 
costs  them  about  2fr.  a  day,  lodging  and  all  in. 
eluded.  They  work  all  the  time  they  can,  Sun- 
days as  other  days,  and  receive  wages  for  a  day 
of  ten  hours,  4fr.  50.  (3s.  9d.).  The  labourers'  wages 
are  3fr.  There  are  many  young  lads,  about  15  and  IC 
years  of  age,  who  go  up  from  that  province,  and  they 
are  set  to  lay  the  bricks  and  re  ugh  stones  in  the 
walls.  They  are  not  put  apprentices  to  the  trade, 
but  catch  it  from  the  others  who  are  more  ex- 
perienced. They  are  not  educated  when  they 
first  come  up  :  there  are  night  schools  which  they 
attend,  and  receive  a  very  good  education,  and 
make  great  progress.  In  learning  to  build  walls 
some  become  first-class  masons  (majons).  The 
first-class  mason's  wages  are  6fr.  per  day,  and 
sometimes  these  young  limousins  become  the 
largest  contractors.  Some  take  the  laying  of  stones 
in  the  walls  by  the  job,  and  they  are  called  bar- 
deurs,  and  their  average  wages  are  ofr.  to  5fr.  50c. 
(4s  2d.  to  43.  rd.)  The  masons,  bricklayers,  and 
labourers,  when  they  have  no  work,  congregate 
together  iu  the  morning,  about  half-past  five 
o'clock,  iu  front  of  La  Place  d'Hotel  de  Ville 
(named  by  the  Frenchmen,  La  Gruve),  and  the 
employers,  when  they  want  any  men,  go  there 
and  hire  them,  generally  taking  oce  limousiu 
and  one  labourer  together.  The  limou.sins  are 
very  saving  ;  and  when  the  frost  sets  in,  so  that 
they  cannot  work,  they  go  home  with  their  savings 
and  remain  there  until  the  next  year,  when  the 
work  opens  again. 

In  Paris  they  adopt  the  system  of  co  operation  : 
that  is  to  say,  a  number  of  masons  take  the 
m:isoui-y  work  of  a  large  building  by  contract,  and 
a  number  of  carpenters  take  the  carpenters'  work, 
and  other  tr.ades  the  same.  Each  trade  keeps  its 
contracts  distinct  from  the  others.  The  money 
earned  by  each  trade  is  equally  divided  among  the 
men  of  each  trade  who  so  co-operate,  so  each  man 
is  his  own  master,  and  earns  as  much  as  he  can. 
They  \vork  Sundays  as  other  days.  They  have 
no  day  of  rest,  except  once  a  month.  They  are 
paid  once  a  month— the  first  Saturday  in  the 
month— except  when  the  month  commences  on  a 
.Saturday,  then  the  second  Saturday  in  the  month. 
The  day  jfter  they  have  received  their  wages  they 
very  seldom  work  ;  that  is  the  only  rest  day  they 
have,  except  when  the  weather  prevents  them 
from  working,  and  that  is  where  we  Englishmen 
stand  above  them— we  keep  our  Sunday  a  day  of 
rest  every  week. 

• 

CATHEDRAL    ARRANGEMENT.* 

IT  seems  strange  indeed  that  it  should  be  need- 
ful at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  an  English  cathedral  church 
ought  to  be  arranged.  Lichfield,  Hereford,  Llan- 
datr,  are  facts  ;  they  are  opened  to  all  the  world 
to  go  and  look  at  them,  if  they  please.  And  yet 
if  you  speak,  especially  if  you  speak  to  a  member 
of  a  capitular  body,  of  the  simple,  natural,   and 
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rational   arrangements   which   have   been  carried 

out  in  those  three  minsters,  you  are  commonly 
met  with  a  look  of  blank  amazement.  People  in 
general,  especially  deans  and  canons  residentiary, 
simply  do  not  know  whatyou  mean,  and  seem  in- 
clined to  set  you  down  as  a  lunatic  for  broaching 
doctrines  so  strange  that  they  caunot  make  head 
or  tail  of  them.  The  vulgar  notion  of  a  cathedral 
is  that  it  is  a  church  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  part  is  confessedly  intended  for  divine 
worship,  and  into  that  the  congregation  is  to  be 
crammed  how  it  best  may.  The  other  part,  com- 
monly the  larger  of  the  two,  seems  to  have  no 
certain  use  ;  perhaps  it  was  built  for  the  congrega- 
tion to  rub  its  shoes  in  before  it  went  into  the 
part  intended  for  worship.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  ought  to  have  said  that  a  cathedral  was  a 
church  divided  into  two  parts.  I  once  heard  it 
said,  perhaps  with  more  practical  truth,  that  a 
cathedral  was  not  a  church,  but  that  it  had  a 
church  inside  it.  Anyhow  it  is  held  to  be  the 
differenti  i  of  a  cathedral  that  its  larger  portion 
should  be  certainly  empty,  possibly  swept,  but  on 
no  account  garnished.  So  to  be  is,  if  I  may  quote 
Greek,  the  to  li  en  eina^  of  the  thing.  It  is  what 
m  ikes  it  a  cathedral,  and  distinguishes  it  from  any 
other  building  which  is  not  a  cathedral.  Some 
years  ago — things  are  peihaps  better  now — I 
found  the  small  church  of  Saint  Asaph  with  its 
nave  empty,  and  its  congregation  rammed,  jam- 
med, crammed  into  its  choir,  because,  forsooth,  it 
was  a  cathedral.  I  was  told  with  great  glee  iu  the 
noble  parLsh  church  of  Grasmont,  in  Monmouth- 
shire, "  Our  church  is  like  a  cathedral."  That  is 
to  say,  the  choir  was  crammed  with  pews,  and 
the  nave  stood  empty  and  desolate.  The  historical 
origin  of  this  error  is  very  plain.  In  monastic 
churches  the  accommodation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body  was  everything  ;  the  laity  were  present  only 
on  sufi'erance.  If,  as  often  happened,  the  parish 
church  and  the  monastic  church  were  under  one 
roof,  the  p.arishiouers  had  no  rights  in  the  monas- 
tic part  of  the  building.  They  had  their  own 
parish  church,  with  nave,  choir,  and  high  altar, 
forming  one  architectural  whole  with  the  church 
cf  the  monks,  but  for  all  legal  and  ritual  purposes 
distinct  from  it.  The  monks,  moreover,  had  to  per- 
form constant  services,  some  of  them  by  night. 
If  they  found  it  convenient  and  comfortable  to 
fence  themselves  in  their  choir  by  high  walls  and 
solid  screens,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so. 
The  laity  had  a  choir  and  high  altar  of  their  own, 
and  they  sufi'ered  no  wrong  in  being  cut  off  from 
the  choir  and  high  altar  of  the  monks.  In  parish 
churches  the  arrangement  was  always  different. 
No  one  ever  doubted  that  the  parishioners  had  a 
right  in  the  high  altar  of  their  parish  church.  No 
one  ever  doubted  that  the  service  said  in  the  choir 
was  a  service  which  ought  to  be  audible  and 
intelligible  to  the  cougregation.  In  a  pariah 
church  therefore,  though  the  choir  was  always 
fenced  off  with  a  screen,  it  was  a  screen  which 
was  so  light  as  not  seriously  to  interfere  with  sight 
and  hearing.  Now  a  cathedral  church  served  ly 
secular  canons  differs  in  no  way  in  princijile  from 
a  parish  church.  It  is  not,  as  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries would  sometimes  have  one  believe,  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  It  is  the 
church  of  the  bishop  and  his  flock  ;  it  is  the  com- 
mon church  of  the  diocese,  the  church  where  every 
man  living  in  the  diocese  is  as  much  at  home  as 
in  the  church  of  his  own  parish ;  it  is  the  great 
model  church  of  the  diocese,  the  church  which 
ought  to  set  in  everything  a  standard  whichsmaller 
churches  may  follow  as  nearly  as  their  means 
allow  them.  It  is,  therefore,  larger,  more  enriched 
and  served  by  a  more  numerous  clergy,  than 
other  churches.  But  whatever  rules  of  arrange- 
ment apply  to  the  parish  church  apply  to  the 
cathedral  church,  and  vice  ver  o. 

Now  it  happened  unhaj^pily  for  this  Church  and 
realm,  thatseveral  of  our  cathedial  churches  came, 
by  a  change  introduced  in  the  tenth  century,  to  be 
served  by  monks,  instead  of  by  secular  clergy.  A 
cathedral  thus  served  was  at  once  put  in  a  false 
position  as  regarded  both  the  bishop  and  the  peo- 
ple. Monks  naturally  tried  to  oust  both  bishop 
and  people  as  completely  as  they  could.  An  ex- 
aggerated love  of  corporate  independence  was 
char;icteristic  of  the  times,  and  the  monks  carried 
it  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  example  spread  to 
those  cathedral  churches  which  were  still  served 
by  secular  clergy.  Deans  and  chapters  made 
themselves  as  independent  as  they  could,  both  of 
the  bishop  and  of  the  people.  The  cathedral 
gradually  came  to  be  looked  on  as  their  freehold, 
with  which  they  might  deal  as  they  pleased.  They 
gradually  deprived  the  bishop  of  all  direct  au- 
thority, and  reduced  him  to  a  mere  visitor.  Look- 
ing on  the  church  as  their  own,   they  fenced  their 
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choirs  ia  with  high  walls  and  solid  screens,  just  as 
the  monks  had  done.     They  did  thereby,  what  in 
a  purely  monastic  church  was  not  done,  a  distinct 
wrong  to  the    whole    people  of  the   diocese,  who 
ought  to  have  the  same  access  to  divine  worship  in 
the   common   church  of  the   diocese  as  they  had 
in  their  several  parish  churches.     The  solid  screens, 
I  need  hardly  say,   were  originally  built  to  keep 
the  laity  out  of  the  choir.    A  revolution  now  oc- 
curred   which    exactly   reversed  their  use.      The 
changes  of  the  Itith  century  affected  the  question 
in  many  ways.     The   old  rule  of  the  nave  for  the 
l>eople,  and  the  choir  for  the  clergy,  was  no  longer 
strictly  observed.     Sometimes  the  clergy  invaded 
the  nave ;    sometimes    the    people    invaded    the 
choir.     In  the   cathedr.al   churches  the  latter  cor- 
ruption took  place.     The  clergy  and  choir  were  in 
many    places  no  longer    enough  to  fill  the  choir. 
Their  actual  numbers  were  in  many  cases  reduced. 
The  laxity  of  residence   which   had  crept  into  the 
unreformed  Church  still  remained.     Many  a  stall 
had  no  owner,  or  an  owner  who  never  occupied  it. 
At  the    same    time  the  services   now  began  to  be 
said  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  people  were  naturally 
more  anxious  to  hear  and  join  in  every  word.     A 
solid  screen  is  undoubtedly  not  so  great  a  barrier  to 
hearing  the   service  as  people   think.     One  who  is 
f.imiliar  with   the  service   can  stand  in  the  nave 
and  follow   with  no  great  difliculty ;  but  so  to  do 
requires  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  service.     It 
is  no  wonder  that,  when  the  English  services  were 
held,   people   were  anxious  to  get  as  near  as  they 
could  to  the  clergy.     In  parish  churches  the  priest 
often  left  the  choir,  and  came  out  to  a  reading  pew 
in  the  nave.     In  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches 
the  Laity  commonly  thronged  into  the  choir,  into 
which  the  clergy,  with  their  diminished  numbers, 
no  longer  thought  of  forbidding    their    entrance. 
The  solid    screens,  built  to  keep  the  people  in  the 
nave  and  out  of  the  choir,  now  served  to  keep  them 
in  the  choir  and  out  of  the    nave.     The    notion 
gradually   spread  over  men's  minds  that  the  choir 
was  the  place,  not  only  for  the  clergy  and   singers, 
but  for  any  worshippers  whatever,   and  that  the 
nave  was  nobody  could  tell  exactly  for  what.     As 
far  as  I  know,   one   church  alone  in  England  pre- 
served the  ancient  arrangements  down  to  our  own 
times  without  yielding  to  the  fashionable   corrup- 
tions either  way.     This  was  the  collegiate  church 
of  Wimborne  Jlinster.     I  remember  that   small 
but    most  interesting  minster  as  it  stood  "20  years 
back.     The  choir,  raised    on    steps,  litted  with  an 
open    screen  of  the  time  of  James  the  First,   was 
still   occupied  by  the   clergy  and  choir,  while  the 
congregation  occupied  the  nave.     The  dignity  thus 
given  to  a  church    certainly    not  above  the  third 
rank  was  most  striking.     One  could  have  wished 
to  get  rid  of  an  organ  over  the  screen  and  of  cer- 
tain pews  and   galleries  in  the   nave,    but   all  the 
essential  arrangements  were  there.     The  demon  of 
restoration  has  since   visited  \Vimborne  as  well  as 
other    places ;    he     has,     indeed,     moved    away 
the   organ,    but,    in  so   doing,    he    has  lowered 
the    steps     and     carried     oS   the     screen     and 
the  canopies  of  the  stalls.     Such  is  the  taste  of  the 
nineteenth    century.      The    nineteenth  century, 
however,  if  often  blind,  is  often  well-intentioned. 
That  our   great  naves  should  stand  empty   has 
gradually   offended  people's   common  sense,  and 
the  fact  has  gradually   dawned  even  upon  deans 
and  chapters.     The  remedy   has  generally   been 
what  is  called  "  service  in  the  nave."     That  is  to 
say,  instead  of  the  people  trespassing  in.  the  choir, 
the  clergy  are  set  to  trespass  in  the  nave.     I  do 
not  deny  that  in  some  minsters  this  practice  may 
be  unavoidable.     Churches  like  York  and  Canter- 
bury are  perhaps  too  large   for  the  whole  space  to 
be  made  available  at  once.     I  say  •'  perhaps,"  be- 
cause abroad,  in  churches  like  Amiens,  whose  area 
cannot  be  much  smaller,   the   whole  of   the  nave 
and  choir  is  made  available  at  once.     Again,  when 
the  solid  screen  is  of  very  ancient  or   beautiful 
work,  therewill  naturally  be  a  strong  antiquarian 
feeling  against  destroying  it.     I  leave  these  two 
classes  of   cases  with  a  "  perhaps."     But  as  to  our 
cathedral  churches  in  general,  I  say,  without  the 
slightest  feeling  of  doubt,  as  the  result  of   many 
years'  thought  and  inquiry  on  the   subject,  that 
the  right  course   is  neither   to   cram   every  con- 
gregation   into    the    choir,    nor     yet     to     have 
alternate    congregations    in   the    nave   and    the 
choir,  but  to   use   both  at   once,   the  people  in 
the  nave,   the   clergy  and   singers  in   the  jchoir, 
the    choir    being     fenced    with    a     light    open 
screen.     No  arrangement  can  be  simpler,  and  yet 
people  seem   not  to  understand   what  it  means. 
To  such  persons  I  can  only  suggest  that  Lichfield 
is  accessible  by  railway,  and  that  Lichfield  is  now 
the  model  church  of   England.     I  name  Lichfield 


as  a  beacon.  I  may  also  name  Hereford  and 
Llandaff,  though  there  are  defects  in  both.  I 
regret  that  at  Hereford  the  choir  was  moved  from 
its  ancient  position  under  the  tower.  I  regret  that 
at  Llandaff'  the  ancient  space  of  the  choir  was  con- 
tracted, and  that  there  was,  when  I  was  there  last, 
no  screen  at  all.  These  two  churches  then  are 
not  so  perfest  as  Lichfield,  but  all  the  essentials 
of  a  correct  arrangement  are  preserved  in  them, 
and  where  bo  much  has  been  well  doue  1  am  not 
inclined  to  find  fault.  I  will  name  two  other 
churches — not  as  beacons,  but  as  warnings.  First 
comes  the  cathedral  church  with  which  I  am  most 
concerned,  that  of  Wells.  That  minster  was  un- 
luckily "  restored,"  as  it  called,  a  little  too  soou. 
It  was  done  before  these  things  were  properly 
understood,  under  a  dean  who  strangely  combined 
boundless  munificence  with  obstinacy  and  igno- 
rance. Every  kind  of  savage  barbarism  was  com- 
mitted ;  the  very  monument  of  the  great  bene- 
factor, Beckington,  was  not  spared,  but,  seemingly 
from  sheer  wantonness,  deprived  of  its  canopy. 
And  on  the  tomb,  not  of  the  benefactor,  but  of 
the  destroyer,  we  read,  "  Muitum  ei  debet  Ecclesia 
Wellensis,"  a  happy  adaptation,  one  would  think, 
of  Lucan's  address  to  the  kindred  destroyer, 
Nero  : — 

Mxiltam  Rorua  tameu  debet  civilibua  armis. 
Quod  tibi  I'ca  acta  est. 

But  among  the  other  enormities  done  at  Wells  at 
that  time  and  since,  I  have  now  only  to  deal  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  choir.  One  must  sup- 
pose that  Dean  Jenkyns  knew  that  the  nave  ex- 
isted, as  he  could  hardly  have  got  to  the  choir 
door  without  going  through  it.  But  he  clearly 
thought  that  a  nave  was  b\iilt  to  rub  shoes  in 
His  only  idea  was  to  cram  his  congregation  into 
the  narrow  space  of  a  choir  and  presbytery.  It 
was  thought  a  great  feat  to  move  the  stalls  from 
the  proper  place  in  front  of  the  pillars,  and,  in- 
stead, to  stick  them  between  the  pillars.  Thus 
the  continuous  range  of  stalls  and  canopies,  so 
glorious  at  AVinchester  and  Ely,  are  wholly  lost, 
the  stalls  being  set,  four  or  five  together,  between 
the  pillars.  The  miserable  effect,  the  destruction 
of  all  harmony  and  propriety,  is  easily  imagined. 
Then  the  stalls,  mere  articles  of  furniture  after 
all,  are  actually  made  of  stone ;  the  way  in  which 
the  stonework  and  woodwork  are  joined  together 
is  painfully  ludicrous.  And  it  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved that,  quite  lately,  instead  of  there  being  any 
movement  for  destroying  these  abominations,  a  large 
sum  has  been  squandered  in  enriching  their  backs 
with  a  sort  of  diaper  work,  thus  recognizing 
and  perpetuating  the  mischief.  Below  the  stalls. 
are  other  stalls  allotted  to  women  {who  sit,  oddly 
enough,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  officiating  minis- 
ters, the  priest  vicars),  and  so  all  the  evils  of  ap- 
propriated seats  are  let  in.  The  less  digniSed  part 
uf  the  congregation  is  driven  up  into  the  presby- 
tery, to  block  up  the  way  to  the  high  altar,  which 
is  lUade  utterly  insignificant,  through  lack  of  steps 
and  of  proper  height  in  the  reredos.  The  organ, 
of  course,  blocks  up  the  eastern  arch  of  the  lantern. 
The  whole  arrangements  are  the  exact  antipodes 
of  Lichfield.  The  arrangements  of  Wells  are  an 
undying  disgrace,  as  the  arrangements  of  Lich- 
field are  an  undying  honour,  to  all  who  had 
any  hand  in  either.  The  effect  of  these  Wells 
arrangements  within  the  choir  speak  for  them- 
selves. But  ever  and  anon,  on  certain  special  oc- 
casions, there  is  "  service  in  the  nave."  This  means 
that  the  choir  is  forsaken.  On  the  very  occasions 
when  there  is  a  larger  attendance  than  ijsual  of 
the  canons,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  take  their 
proper  stalls,  and  they  are  stuck,  in  a  confined 
hugger-mugger  way,  in  the  eastern  bays  of  the 
nave.  The  congregation  is  cut  off  from  the  altar, 
or  sometimes,  to  make  the  absurdity  greater,  a 
sham  altar  is  put  up  outside  the  screen.  And  all 
this  in  a  small  minster  where  no  screen  work  of 
any  value  is  left,  where  there  was  absolutely  no 
necessity  for  not  forestalling,  where  there  is  now 
no  excuse  for  not  imitating,  the  correct  arrange- 
ments of  Lichfield  and  Hereford.  Andyetlhave 
found  people  who  simply  could  not  understand 
what  I  meant  when  I  urged  the  necessity  of  ren- 
dering the  nave  available.  Their  only  notion  of 
getting  more  space  was — it  sounds  hardly  credible, 
but  such  is  the  case — lengthening  the  choir  to  the 
east,  by  throwing  in  the  lady  chapel,  after  the 
barbarous  manner  of  Salisbury.  The  other  case 
of  warning  is  at  Bristol.  As  the  nave  of  that 
church,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  there  is  some  chance 
of  better  things,  but  at  present  the  arrangemenis 
are  certainly  the  most  absurd  in  Christendom. 
The  old  nave  having  vanished,  a  nave  and  choir 
had  been  made  within  the  remaining  space,  that 
of  the  crossing,    the    choir,    and  the  lady  chapel, 


the  high  altar  being  thrust  to  the  extreme  east 
end.  Unluckily  the  usual  plan  was  followed  of 
cramming  the  congregation  into  the  choir.  By 
way  of  reform,  the  whole  of  the  old  fittings  have 
been  destroyed,  and  a  glazed  screen  has  been  stuck 
across  the  eastern  lancern  arch,  cutting  oft"  the 
crossing.  The  tradition  that  a  cathedral  must 
have  some  empty  space  cut  off  by  a  screen  of 
some  kind  thus  far  survived.  East  of  the  screen 
is  the  congregation,  east  of  them  the  clergy,  the 
grotesque  thing  being  that  all  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  choral  arrangement  are  forsaken,  the  dean 
having  a  throne  opposite  to  that  of  the  bishop ! 
The  practical  mischief  ia  not  so  great  as  at  Wells, 
but  the  .absurdity  and  grotesqueness  of  the  effect 
is  without  a  parallel.  Now  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Worcester  have,  like  Horaklus,  to  choose  between 
virtue  and  vice.  They  have  no  such  plea  .about 
size  or  the  like,  such  as  may  possibly  be  admitted 
at  York  or  Lincoln.  The  question  lies  before 
them — will  they  imitate  any  perverse  device  like 
those  of  Wells  or  Bristol  ?  or  will  they  have  sense, 
taste,  or  vigour  enough  to  follow  the  good  examples 
of  Lichfield  and  Hereford  ?  A  great  responsibility 
lies  upon  them.  It  is  open  to  them  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  their  old 
misdeeds.  The  destroyers  of  the  Guesten  Hall, 
before  all  men  in  England  owe  a  duty  to  men  of 
taste  and  knowledge  throughout  .all  England.  Let 
the  arrangements  of  Worcester  Cathedral  be  such 
that  the  name  of  the  Guesten  Hall  need  never  be 
brought  up  against  them  again.  Let  them  make 
Worcester  another  Lichfield,  and  no  one  will  refuse 
them  the  friendly  greeting  which  the  prophet  pro- 
mises to  every  returning  penitent. 

I^DWARD  A.  Freeman. 
Somerleaze,  ^Yell3,  January  13,  ISCS. 


TEE  BUILDERS'  BALL. 

TO  "trip  the  light  fantastic  toe"  ig  almost 
always  delightful,  even  for  its  own  sake; 
but  if  in  pleasing  ourselves  we  can  also  man:ige 
to  please  others,  the  result  is  doubly  satisfactory. 
We  know  a  way  whereby  our  readers  may  secure 
this  double  satisfaction.  Let  them  attend  the 
Builders'  Ball  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  30ih  inst. 
If  they  will,  we  can  promise  them,  judging  from 
past  balls,  a  large  company,  beautiful  ladies, 
excellent  music,  plenty  of  dancing,  and  a  sub- 
stantial supper.  Considerable  benefit  results  to 
the  charity  from  this  annual  ball,  the  entire 
superiuteudeijce  of  which  is  admirably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  one  of  the  directors, 
and  who  for  several  years  has  acted  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  ball.  The  Builders'  Benevolent 
Institution  was  commenced  in  1S47,  for  the  re- 
lief of  decayed  master-builders,  &e.,  and  their 
widows;  and  have  now  upon  their  funds  45 
pensioners — 25  males,  receiving  £24  per^  an- 
num, and  22  females  at  £20,  with  a  fanded 
stock  of  £9,150. 


NOTICES    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 

"  Cariosities  of  London."  By  John  Timbs,  P.S.A. 
A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  :  Long- 
mans. 
Pekuai'S  "Cariosities  of  London"  is  hardly  the 
most  appropriate  title  to  describe  this  remarkable 
volume.  It  is  really  a  cyclopaedia  of  London — a 
handbook  or  treasury  of  reference  to  the  tliou- 
sand  and  one  objects  of  interest  —  baildinps, 
institutions,  amusements.  laws,  manners,  customs, 
and  observances — -within  and  connected  with  the 
metropolis.  Of  the  great  value  of  the  work  it- 
self, alike  to  professional  and  non-professional 
men,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  No  more  reliable  or 
entertaining  guide  could  be  named  than  Mr. 
Timbs,  who  can  boast  of  having  nearly  sixty  years' 
personal  recollections  of  London,  and  his  nnme- 
rons  works  of  this  class  testify  to  the  tenacity  of 
his  memory,  and  tho  greatness  of  his  industry. 
The  present  work  was  original'y  published  in 
1855.  It  has  been  corrected  and  enlarged,  and 
the  portly  volurne  now  before  us  may  be  truth- 
fnlly  described  as  a  library  in  itself.  And  no 
mean  one  either. 


"  The  Savage  Club  Papers  for  186S."     Edited  by 

Andrew  Halliday:  Tinsley,  Brothers. 
One  of  the  very  latest,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
of  our  annuals.  Tlie  work  of  which  this  is  the 
second  series,  consists  of  contributions  in  prose, 
poetry,  and  pencil,  by  the  members  of  a  well- 
known  coferie  of  anthors  and  artists.  The  object 
they  have  in  view  is  the  formation  of  a  fund,  to 
be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  distress  in  their  ranks 
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when  snch  may  happen.  The  editor,  however, 
13  rareful  to  state  that  "  we  appeal  to  no  one's 
charity.  There  is  the  book— let  it  stand  upon  its 
own  merits."  To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  what 
these  merits  are  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  the  volume  contains  upwards  of  thirty  papers 
and  poem?,  contributed  by  G.  A.  Sala,  J.  K. 
P.ancte,  A.  Halliday,  John  O.'cenford,  Westland 
Marston,  Dion  Boucicault,  T.  VV.  Kobertson,  John 
HoUinpahead,  Walter  Thornbury,  James  Green- 
wood, VV.  Brough,  and  other  well-known  light 
literateurs.  Anions  the  artistic  productions, 
those  of  Gustavo  Doro,  George  Gruikshaiik, 
Harrison  Weir,  E.  C.  Barnes,  and  J.  Palmer,  are 
more  particularly  worthy  of  mention.  Wo  give 
one  of  the  illustrations,  and  an  extract  from  the 
book,  elsewhere.    The  volume  is  got  up  with  taste. 


W. 


"  The  '  Edina'  edition  of  Burns."  Illustrated 

P.  NiMMo,  Edinburgh. 
Undeb  the  poetic  and  very  appropriate  title  of 
"Ediua,"  Mr.  Ninimo  has  issued  an  elegant  edi- 
tion of  the  poems  and  songs  of  Scotland's  national 
bard.  There  have  buen  innumerable  editions  of 
Burns,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a*lnore 
creditably  executed  work  than  this.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  engravings  from  original  drawings 
by  R.  Ilerdmau,  Gourlay  Steell,  John  McWhirter, 
W.  M'Tagiiart,  Waller'  Paton,  S.  Bough,  D.  0. 
Hull,  Clark  Stanton,  and  other  Scottish  artists 
ot  distinction;  it  is  admirably  printed  on  toned 
paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  green  and 
gold.  

"Haddon  Hall."  By  Geouge  Cattermole  :  W. 
Bemrose  &  Sons,  London  and  Derby.  Illus- 
trated. 
Of  famous  English  mansions,  few  are  better 
known  or  more  celebrated  than  the  castellated 
hall  of  Haddon.  Its  embattled  turrets,  its  spa- 
cious courtyards,  its  terraced  gardens,  its  noble 
banquetting  rooms  and  curious  galli-rie.",  its  fine 
old  domestic  chapel,  and  all  its  quaintly  interest- 
ing belongings,  together  with  its  picturesque 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  have  buen 
lovingly  described  and  dwelt  upon  by  architects 
and  antiquaries  times  without  number.  Mr. 
Cattermole  here  furnishes  an  additional  account  of 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  mansion,  the 
only  fault  of  which  is  its  brevity.  The  book  con- 
tains a  series  of  twenty  lithographs,  from  draw- 
ings made  on  the  spot.  The  illustratioos  consist 
ol  exterior  and  interior  views  of  Haddon,  many 
of  which  are  badly  drawn.  The  lithographer  has, 
in  fact,  half  spoiled  his  illustrations  by  overloading 
them  with  work. 

"  Plympton   in  the   Olden  Time."       By  James 

HiNE,  F.R.I. E.A.  :  Keys,  Plymouth.  1867. 
Not  many  persons,  barring  the  dwellers  on  the 
Plyin,  know  where Plymptou  is.  Nevertheless,  the 
Devonshire  town,  so  called,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting old  world  nooks  iti  all  England.  Plymp- 
ton may  be  said  to  have  no  recent  history — it  be- 
longs to  the  past.  Once  upon  a  time,  it  was  a 
much  more  signilicaiit  place  than  its  neighbour 
Plymouth.  Its  Norman  castio  was  the  residence 
of  the  redoubtable  Baldwin  de  Rivers,  the  second 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  Lord  of  Plympton  ;  its  priory 
was  once  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  in 
Devon ;  Sir  C.  Wren  represented  the  town  in 
parliament  in  1C85,  and  was  probably  Iho  first 
architect  ever  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  it  gave  birth  to  the  greatest  of  English 
painters — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "  The  old  gram- 
mar-school," remarks  Mr.  Hino,  is  the  most  vene- 
rable and  interesting  school  of  art  in  England. 
Not  only  was  Reynolds  educated  within  its  walls, 
but  Northcote,  Haydon,  and  Sir  Charles  Kastlake 
were  also  pupils  at  this  school.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  Gothic,  of  picturesque  design  and 
arrangement,  was  erected  in  lijGi,  An  engraving 
is  given  of  the  cloister  ot  the  grammar-school, 
the  subject  of  almost  the  first  drawing  Ilovnolda 
ever  made.  Wo  have  also  illustritions  of  Plymp- 
ton Church,  two  curious  old  houses  with  slated 
fronts,  in  which  the  slates  have  been  cut  in  the 
shapes  ot  clubs,  spades,  heart.',  and  diamonds,  and 
particularly  of  a  fine  Norman  doorway  at  the 
priory,  which  has  engaged  shafts  on  each  side, 
and  the  chevron  ornament  carried  round  the 
jambs  as  well  as  the  arch,  which  latter  is  formed 
ot  alternate  voussoirs  of  grey  and  green  stone. 
Mr.  Uioe'a  little  history  ia  well  worth  perusal. 

"  Norwich  Drainage  :"  Jarrold  &  Sons,  Printerp, 

Norwich. 
The  proposed  cxpenditnro  ol    £75,000    (with  no 
guarantee,  we  are  told,  that  it  will  not  amount  to 
f  100,000)  upon  the  drainage  ol  Norwich,  is  being 


viewed  it  appears  with  "  the  utmost  alarm,"  by 
the  ratepayers  of  that  venerable  but  somewhat 
contentious  town.  We  have  before  us  the  memo- 
rial of  a  number  of  the  ratepayers  (how  many  we 
don't  know)  to  the  Board  of  Health,  in  favour  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  earth-sewage  system, 
as  against  the  water-closets  and  irrigation 
system.  Stated  concisely,  the  argument  of  the 
memorialists  is  that  the  water-closet  system  h;is 
been  attended  with  serious  tvils.  and  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  irrigation  is  not  itself  ren. 
nered  noxious  and  pestilential.  They  advocate 
for  the  other  system  a  fair  trial,  on  the  ground 
that  it  has  been  adopted  in  some  public  buildings 
in  this  country,  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Indian  government  ;  moreover,  that  it  is  prima 
facie  consistent  with  nature.  They  iidduco  a 
laige  amount  of  carefully  collected  evidence  to 
support  their  argument,  and  to  combat  the  teach- 
iu;.8  0f  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  Jlr.  Latham,  and  othtr 
promin.-nt  ailvocates  of  water-closets  and  irriga- 
tion. We  recommend  the  evidence  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  The  question  has  become 
one  of  pressing  public  iinoortance,  and  thy  Nor- 


pressing  ' 
wich  ratepayers 
hoard. 


have  at  leat-t   a.  right    to    be 


$uili)in§  Intelligent. 


A  new  wing  called  "  the  Eyre  Crabbe  Wing" 
has  been  added  to  the  Royal  South  Hants  Inbr. 
mary,  Southampton,  by  the  widow  of  Colonel  Eyro 
Crabbe,  R.H.,  an  old  Peninsular  officer,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £3,t)00.  The  building,  which  was  designed 
bv  Mr.  Crichton,  architect,  Southampton,  consists 
of  a  set  of  store  rooms  ou  the  basement  floor,  above 
which  are  two  wards,  each  affording  space  for 
eighteen  beds.  The  wards  are  built  on  the  most 
approved  principles  of  hospital  construction,  the 
floors  being  of  oak,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  o£ 
Parian,  which  gives  a  polished  non-absorbent  sur- 

The  new  Town-hall  for  the  Pendleton  district 
of  Salford  borough  is  nearly  finished.  The 
building  is  situated  at  the  corner  ot  Broad-street 
and  Broughtou-road,and  has,  from  its  command- 
ing and  open  position,  a  very  pleasing  effect. 
It^is  built  in  the  Italian  stylo  of  architecture, 
and  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alfred  Davby- 
shire,  of  this  city,  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Cochrane,  Parker,  and  Co.,  also  of  this  city. 
The  probable  cost  will  be  from  £8,000  to  £10,000. 


OHORCHES    AND     CHAPELS. 

A  new  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  on  Wednes- 
day week  at  Henley-(ra-Arden.  It  is  built  of  blue 
Wilnecote  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
will  hold  200  persons.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and 
it  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Smallwood, 
contractors,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George 
Ing.a'.l,  architect,  Birmingham. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  violent  gale  of  wind 
ra^ed  in  and  about  Wells,  which  has  done  damage 
to°the  beautiful  and  umivalled  west  front  of  the 
cathedral,  upwards  of  300  cwt.  of  the  ornamental 
work  having  been  blown  from  the  northern  tower 
of  the  west  front. 

The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  on 
Monday,  at  the  Society's-house,  No.  7,  Whitehall ; 
the  Earl  of  Romney  in  the  chair.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects: — ■ 
Building  new  churches,  viz.,  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, in  the  district  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Balls-pond, 
Isliugton  ;  JSt,  Saviour,  Evertofi,  in  the  parish  of 
Alveley,  near  Bridgeuorth  ;  enlarging  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  accommod.ation  in  the  churches  at 
Chart  Suttou,  near  Staplehurst ;  Chrishall,  near 
Royston;  Llantrissant,  near  Newport,  Monmouth; 
Ormsby,  near  Great  Yarmouth  ;  St.  Austell,,Corn- 
wall;  aud  South  Thoresby,  near  Alford.  The 
society  likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  i^ums  of 
mouey  as  a  repair  fund  for  the  chapel  of  Cowgill, 
in  the  parish  of  Sedbergh,  York,  aud  for  Hanney 
Church,  Berks. 

Designs  tor  a  limited  competition  is  invited 
for  a  new  church  in  Lichfield.  1  he  church  is 
intended  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  late  bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

St.  Michael's  and  All  Angels',  Brighton,  which 
was  erected  three  or  four  years  since  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Bodley,  is  tibout  to  he  enlarged, 
wo  may  say  reconstructed,  under  the  architec- 
tural superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  Burges. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  crypt  beneath  Westminster-hall  has  been 
redecorated  and  gilded  by  Messrs.  Grace,  of  Mary- 
lebone. 

A  company  has  been  started,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  has  been  i-aiaed,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  jjier  at  Saltburu-by-the-Sea.  Con- 
tracts for  the  work  h.ave  been  let  to  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  of  Middlesborough,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  pier  will  be  completed  in  June  next.  A  land- 
i  ng-place  for  vessels  has  long  been  needed,  aud  when 
the  pier  is  finished  many  excursionists  from  the 
Tees,  the  Wear,  aud  the  Tyne  will  have  an  oppor- 
tuniliy  of  spending  a  jde.asant  day  at  little  cont  in 
this  really  beautiful  watering-place. 

New  cattle-markets  are  to  be  constructed  at 
Melton  Mowl>r:iy,  the  expense  of  which  will  be 
met  by  the  funds  of  the  "  Town  Estate."  As 
usual,  in  almost  every  work  of  the  kind,  great 
difficulty  and  difference  of  opinion  exist  in  re" 
spect  to  the  site.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
mistake  made  by  a  neighbouring  town,  viz.,  of 
placing  it  a.s  far  as  possible  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion, will  not  be  repeated  in  this  instance. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

In  fourteen  districts  of  the  Madras  presidency, 
says  Mr.  Jacob,  there  are  43,000  irrigation  reser- 
voirs now  in  operation  ;  10,000  more  have  fallen 
into  disuse.  The  embankments,  by  which  their 
waters  are  retained  in  hollows,  valleys,  and  combes, 
average  half  a  mile  in  length.  One  dam  now 
broken  is  3C'  miles  long,  and  encloses  an  area  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  square  miles. 

The  town  of  Alford,  in  Lincolnshire,  which  should, 
from  its  position,  be  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the 
kingdom,  is,  from  the  prevalence  of  dirt,  and  want 
of  drainage  and  good  sanitary  measures,  scarcely 
ever  free  from  contagious  disorders.  Some  of  the 
leading  inhabitants  succeeded  a  short  time  back  in 
forming  a  local  board,  only,  however,  to  encounter 
the  most  (ibstinate  opposition  from  the  town's 
people.  Scurrilous  handbills,  containing  gross  per- 
sonalities, have  been  widely  circulated,  personal 
violence  threatened,  and  hundreds  of  pounds, 
diverted  from  their  proper  object  of  benefiting  the 
town,  have  been  uselessly  spent  in  legal  proceed- 
ings. A  correspoudeut  says  some  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  are  leaving  the  place,  and  trade  is 
becoming  seriously  injured. 

Dr.  Letheby'a  annual  report  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  city  of  London  has  just  been  pre. 
sented  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  _  That 
portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  IStiO  is  extremely  valuable.  Dr.  Letheby  con- 
siders that  the  water  theory,  as  to  the  production 
of  disease  by  choleraic  pollution,  is  disproved  by 
the  facta  he  adduces.  He  says  the  native  home  of 
the  cholera  ia  the  swampy  and  low-lying  diatricts 
of  India,  and,  in  ita  visitations  to  this  and  other 
countries,  it  always  follows  the  lines  of  traffic.  In 
18t57  the  city  of  London  appears  to  have  had  an 
exceedingly  low  death  rate,  and  to  have  been 
exceptionally  healthy. 

In  order  that  no  delay  may  take  place  in  the 
corryiug  ont  of  the  works  at  Sefton  Park,  Liver- 
pool, the  couniil  met  specially  on  Wednesday  for 
the  purpose  of  accepting  a  teuder  for  executing 
sewerage,  excavating  rock,  and  other  works. 
Several  tenders  have  been  received,  and  the  im- 
provement committee  have  recommended  tho 
council  to  accept  that  of  Mr.  S,  Camiibell  for 
£72,345.  The  work  will  be  immediately  pro- 
ceeded with. 


Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  in  a  paper  which  he  has  just 
issued  from  his  office,  states  that  he  is  almost 
every  day  receiving  complaints  from  persons  who 
cannot  obtain  payment  of  their  claims  from  burial 
societies,  and  he  calls  upon  the  public  press,  clergy- 
men, aud  others  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
working  classes  from  joining  burial  societies 
established  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts 
without  first  ascertaining  that  they  are  joining 
solvent  institutions.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  considerable  misapprehension  exists  among 
a  large  section  of  the  public  as  to  the  purport  of 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  certificate,  which  it  is  so  com- 
mon to  see  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  guarantee  of 
the  soundness  of  a  society.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  understood  that  he  is  bound  to  certify  the 
rules  of  a  society  if  they  are  not  illegal,  and  that 
hia  certificate  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  contri- 
butions does  not  in  any  way  vouch  for  the  sol- 
vency of  the  society,  or  the  respectability  of  the 
trustees,  treasurer,  or  oflScers,  or  that  the  money 
\  will  be  paid  on  the  death  of  the  party  insured. 
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TO  C0RRESP0NDEM3. 

To  OOR  Readers.— We  shall  feal  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  wiU  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  process  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  Paper  sliould  be  addreswd  to  the  EDITOU, 
31,  TAVISTOCK.  STREET,  COVE.VT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p  m.  on  Thur3<lay. 

Notice— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  "SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  Sic.,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


I<^ 

I 

e 

Sir, In  binding  the  Buildin-c  News  how  should  tho  il- 

lustrat  CDS  be  placed,  as  bindiu^'  thorn  in  duviblo  would 
destroy  the  whole  eheet  engraTiiiga  ?  WoviUl  you  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  boat  method?— Anxious. 
[Any  ordinarv  bookbinder  can  insert  the  double  sheets 
in  tho  volume  without  in- 
juring them.  He  h;is  only 
to  give  each  sheet  an 
extra  fold.  Let  tho 
following  diagnim  re- 
present the  sheet.  The 
shaded  part  is  stitched 
in  between  the  leaves  ; 
b  and  e  repiesenc  the 
folds.  I^t  tho  fohi  c 
fall  on  the  doited  line  a 
and  the  thing  is  done. 

E.  W.  Pcgin's  letter  too  late. 

W.  H.  S. — You  will  find  some  of  the  information  asked 
for  in  "  Photographs  from  Sketches,"  by  Augustus  Welby 
Pugiu,  publislied  by  AyUng,  Oxford  street. 

Mr.  W.  BiROES  writes  to  say  thiU,  ou  account  of  pressing 
professional  duties,  he  has  been  unable  to  send  the  second 
article  ou  "  Art  Workm;iiiship  at  the  Society  of  Arts," 

Turners'  Yeluiw. — An  oxychloride  of  lead  has  been 
mauufacturwd  under  this  name,  by  heating  together  wil- 
ommouia. 

Received.— S.  H  .8.— G.  B  — E.  U  B.— R.  L  B.— 
H.  U.  S  —P.  E.  M.— I.  N.— C.  H  and  Co.-L.  R.— K.  and 
S.— T.  H.— T.  C.  -  G.  U.  O.— G.  W.  B.— M.  H.  and  Co.— I. 
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G.  R.  R— (i.  D.  D..  thecopy  did  not  come  tohaud)— I.V., 
Exeter,  next  week.— W.  U.  L. 


^orrespuiiciice. 


ARTIZANS'  REPORTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bdildius  N'ews. 

SlR,^I  note  that  o£  the  money  raLsed  for  send- 
ing English  workmen  to  Paris,  a  portion  has  been 
employed,  as  usual  in  these  matters,  in  sending 
Germans.  In  the  Bcilding  Xews  last  week,  p.  22, 
I  find  our  great  English  trade  of  watchmaking,  in 
which  we  hold  a  high  rank,  represented  by  Her- 
mann F.  Jung,  silver-work  by  P.  A.  Rasmussen, 
bookbinding  by  Louis  Genth. — I  am,  &c., 

D.Y. 

[Has  not  our  correspondent  found  something 
like  a  mare's  nest  ?  Tucre  are  hundreds  of  men 
born  and  bred  in  this  country  who  inherit  German 
and  French  names,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  ex- 
cellent English  citizens.  Those  mentioned  above 
evidently  possess  considerable  ability,  and  write 
the  English  language  well ;  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  selected  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  report  on  artizan-work  at  the  Paris  E.'ihi- 
bition.  In  fact,  we  see  good  reason  that  they 
should  be  selected,  supposing  them  to  be  compe- 
tent men  and  able  to  speak  French,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability they  can.] 


PREVENTION  OF  FIRES  IN   THEATRES. 

Sir, — A  communication  in  your  journal  for  the 
3rd  of  January,  from  a  correspondent  cigtjed  B., 
has  induced  me  to  address  you  upon  the  above- 
named  snbject,  which  has  occupied  my  thoughts 
at  various  limes  for  several  years.  Having  had 
opportunities  in  former  years  of  becoming  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  general  construction  and  ar- 
rangement of  several  of  the  metropolitan  theatres 
— previous  to  their  destruction  by  fire — and  from 
what  I  have  observed,  I  fear  that  all  theatres, 
as  generally  constructed,  are  doomed  at  some 
time  or  other  to  the  same  fate — destruction  by 
fire.  The  remarks  of  your  correspondent  B.  are 
very  applic  able  to  the  purpose  stated,  and  I 
believe  many  provisions  have  been  made  far  the 
Bame  purpose;  Lut,  in  my  opinion,  the  great  and 
principal  precaution  should  be  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theatre  at  first,  which,  if  well  studied 
and  carried  out,  although  it  might  not  prevent 
fire  or  make  a  theatre  fireproof,  might  do  so  to  a 
great  extent,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fire  from 
spreading  so  rapidly,  and  causing  such  entire 
destruction  as  hitherto.  The  destruction  of  a 
theatre  by  fire,  and  its  prevention  by  the  manner 
of  construction,  as  well  as  the  several  appliances 
for  extinguishing  the  fire,  has,  I  believe,  been  fre- 
quently discussed,  and  various  arrangements  pro- 
posed ;  but  I  do  not  remember   any  proposition 


for  a  more  general  use  of  iron  ns  a  principal  mate- 
rial in  tho  construction  of  the  interior  of  a 
theatre,  in  place  of  the  great  amount  of  timber 
and  woodwork  generally  used,  which,  with  the 
great  quantity  of  other  inllamniable  matter,  i.'^,  as 
your  correspondent  B.  states,  so  easily  ignited, 
and  converts  the  interior  of  a  tiieatre  iuto  a  body 
similar  to  a  well  laid  preparation  for  a  fire  in  an 
ordinary  grate  that  only  requires  the  match  to 
be  applied,  or,  in  the  case  oi  a  theatre,  an  unob- 
served spark,  the  result  being  a  sudden  and 
powerful  condagration,  which  the  best  contri- 
vances and  arrangements  have  hitherto  been  un- 
able to  check  or  to  overcome,  destroying  in  a  few 
hours  all  that  had  so  recently  been  so  valuable 
and  beautilul.  This  has  led  me  to  think  that,  if 
a  more  general  and  juiiicious  use  and  combina- 
tion of  wrought  and  cast-iron  was  used  in  the 
several  parts  of  thoconstruotion  of  a  theatre,  very 
much  of  tho  destruction  and  loss  would  be  pre- 
vented. For  the  walls  and  other  parts  of  a 
theatre,  good  sound  brick  masonry,  wherever  it 
can  be  used,  must  be  considered  the  best  mate- 
rial, as  shown  by  the  remains  of  Her  Majesty's 
Th  uatre. 

The  manner  in  which  iron  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  roois  of  the  principle  railway- 
stations  at  their  London  termini  suggest.-,  1 
think,  the  way  it  might  be  applied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  roof  to  a  theatre,  and  by  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts  to  suit  tho  pur- 
poses required,  might  be  made  the  means  of  sus- 
taining the  usual  amount  of  flooring  for  painting- 
rooms  and  shops.  The  framing  of  the  necessary 
machinery,  Hies,  &c.,  all  of  which  miglit  be 
formed  more  or  less  of  iron,  also  parts  of  the 
framing  for  carrying  tho  wings,  might  bo  com- 
posed of  rolled  angle  or  T  iron,  especially  those 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  tho  wing 
Ught.-^,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
covering  those  parts  usually  formed  of  wood 
with  plates  of  tin  to  avoid  ignition. 

Tho  principal  girders,  joists,  framing,  and  sup- 
ports of  the  stage  might  also  be  formed  of  rolled 
and  boiler-plate  iron,  giving  more  strength ,  in  leas 
space  than  wood. 

The  principal  flaps,  falls,  slidep,  and  crooves, 
might  be  formed  of  plate  iron,  covered  with 
boards,  to  correspond  with  the  floor  of  the  stage. 
Iron  framing  might  also  be  introduced  into, 
and  form  parts  of,  the  fronts,  floors,  partitions, 
doors,  supports,  &c.,  of  the  audience  portion  of 
the  theatre,  the  decorated  surfaces  being  formed 
by  carton  pierre  or  other  varieties  of  similar  mate- 
rial for  ornamentation,  drapery,  looking-glass, 
ic,  attached  to  the  frame,  also  much  of  the  or- 
namentation in  relief,  sunk  aud  perforated  panell- 
ing, mouldings,  &o.,  might  be  formed  of  iron. 

Where  the  floors  of  the  several  passages,  cor- 
ridors, &c.,  could  not  be  formed  of  arched  ma- 
sonry, tuey  might,  as  well  as  the  floors  of  the 
saloons,  dressing,  and  other  rooms,  be  constructed 
in  tho  manner  and  of  the  materials  known  as 
Fox  and  Barrett's,  or  others,  the  upper  surfaces 
being  laid  with  ornamental  tiles,  stone,  or  wood, 
as  required.  Any  apertures  or  doorways  only 
occasionally  required  to  be  open,  might  be  closed 
by  Clark's  or  other  iron  shutters.  Iron  shutters 
or  curtains  have,  I  believe,  been  applied  to  shut 
oft'  the  stage  li-om  the  audience. 

The  halls,  approaches,  and  stairs  would  neces- 
sarily be  formed  of  masonry,  or  a  combination  of 
iron,  and  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  separated 
from  any  parts  of  tho  building  where  fire  might 
occur,  and  thus  remain  uninjured.  By  the 
means  herein  suggested,  many  parts  of  the 
theatre  would  become  separate  compartments, 
so  that  a  fire  occurring  to  the  drapei-y,  lurniture, 
*fcc.,  in  one  or  more  of  these  compartments,  might 
be  checked  before  ooramuuicating  with  other 
parts,  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  be  prevented 
Irom  spreading  so  rapidly  as  it  usually  does.  It 
may  be  objected  that  I  have  suggested  the  use  of 
iron  too  treely,  and  that  the  expansion  or  con- 
traction would  be  a  serious  obstacle;  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  advanced  scientiflj  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  iron,  and  its  ap. 
plication  in  large  quantities,  as  shown  by  the 
works  and  constructions  of  our  principal  engi- 
neer.', would  enable  any  of  our  eminent  architects 
to  construct  such  a  building  as  I  have  shadowed 
out.— I  am,  &c.,  W.  C.  J.  West. 

33,  Percy-sirdet,  Bedford-square,  W. 


DARLINGTON 


WORKHOUSE 
HON. 


COMPETI. 


SiB, — It  was  well  yon   headed  the   obaerva- 


cated,"  for  it  is  far  from  being  fair  and  impar- 
tial. There  are  some  very  good  plans  and  some 
very  nettt  and  suitable  elevations,  but  tho  com- 
petition seems  very  likely  to  prove  as  very  many 
others  before  it — "  unsatiafactory  ;  "  and,  if  this 
is  a  specimen  of  other.«,  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  ooustant  Complaints  from  the  architectural 
profession,  Ir-  is  notorious  here  that  every  un- 
derhand influence  is  being  used  by  some  local 
competitors  to  secure  the  prize,  notwithstanding 
tho  *' worry"  which  your  correspondent  fore- 
sees, three  having  sent  either  pamphlets  op 
circulars  to  the  several  guardians  and  those 
most  likely  to  influence  them,  headed,  "  What  a 
Workhouse  should  be,"  &c.,  and  which,  of 
course,  explains  their  design.  In  addition  to 
some  of  tho  competitors  "haunting  the  place," 
their  friends  aro  constantly  there — one  newly 
elected  councilman,  elated  no  doubt  by  his 
recent  "victory,"  wishes  to  set  every  one  right, 
and,  having  one  favourite  in  whom  he  is  much 
interested,  is  to  be  found  in  all  sorts  of  positions 
explaining  the  merits  of  this  particular  design 
to  all  comers,  especially  any  stray  guardian — at 
the  same  time  artfully  stabbing  each  of  tho 
others  in  its  turn. 

It  is  observable,  also,  that  several  of  tho 
competitor-s  have  deliberately  violated  tho  *'  con- 
ditions," both  as  to  scale  and  colour.  Tno  .^cale 
was  to  be  one-eighth,  but  some  are  very  much 
less  than  that.  The  perspectives  were  to  be  in 
outline  only,  or  etched  with  the  pen,  but  some 
are  highly  coloured.  This  ought  not  to  bo 
allowed.  It  is  proposed  that  a  profes.sional 
gentleman  should  be  engaged  to  select  the  three 
required.  This  seems  the  only  way  now  to 
mend  matters.  It  he  is  a  suitable  and  honour- 
able man,  and  tho  guardians  abide  by  I. is  deci- 
sion, justice  mjy  yet  be  done,  and  a  great 
scandal  removed  from  tho  town.  What,  ISir,  i-i 
the  remedy  for  all  this  constant  complaint?  I 
think  that,  if  competitors  themselves  would  be 
honourable,  much  might  be  saved,  and  that,  if 
the  committees  would  generally  employ  an  un- 
biassed professional  man,  possessing  a  fair  share 
of  ability  and  common  sense,  they  ini^ht  save 
themselves  much  unjust  imputation. 

Lookek-On. 


LONDON   ORPHAN   ASYLUil    COMPETI- 
TION, 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  upon  tho  late  competi- 
tion for  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Watford 
you  state  that  the  third  premium  was  awarded  to 
a  "Mr.  Webster."  I  shall  be  obhged  if  you  will 
kindly  correct  this,  as  I  had  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing thatdistinction,  Itis  not  for  Hie  to  discuss  the 
particular  question  you  propose,  but  I  should  bo 
rejoiced  to  do  anything  towards  placing  archi- 
tectural competition  on  an  honourable  footing, 
one  half  tho  evils  of  which  are  created  by  those 
upon  whom  the  whole  recoil. — I  am,  &c., 

Thomas  H.  Watson. 

9,  Nottingham-place,  W.,  January  23. 


REBUILDING  ST.  ANDREW'S, 
HERTFORD, 

Sir, — I  enclose  the  conditions  to  architects  for 
the  St.  Andrew's  Church  Competition,  at  Hert- 
ford, advertised  in  last  week's  Boildinu  News, 
If  you  could  find  it  a  corner  I  would  be  ohligeii. 
It  shows  what  a  '■  remarkable  nerve"  the  c  )m- 
mittee  have. — I  am,  &o.,    Alfred  vv  .  Piuelips. 

5,  Offa-street,  Bedford,  January  22. 


Materials. — Left  to  judgment  of  Competitors.  Bricks  of 
all  kinds,  also  flmt.  can  be  li.ad  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cost.~  The  old  materials  of  present  strui;tiire,  exeeptsuch 
parts  as  belong  to  and  are  connected  with  the  tower,  will 
Ijo  given,  in  addition  to  £3,000. 

Accoiniiiolauiui  for  six  hundred  sittings,  of  whicli  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hnndred  must  be  for  children. 

Tower. — The  new  work  must  be  properly  connected  witJi 
this  ;  but  the  design  can  propose  rebuilding  of  the  same,  or 
its  removal  to  another  posiLiou. 

S  le  should  be  visited  by  every  competitor,  aa  the  old 
church  .and  tower  is  at  present  standing  thereon.  Xo  block 
plan,  therefore,  will  be  sent. 

Pnt/'nei,i  will  not  be  made  by  the  committee  for  any  of 
the  drawings,  specifications,  correspondence,  trjivelliug 
exi>enses,  postal  or  other  charges  connected  with  this  com- 
petition. 

Arch'fect. — The  committee  .ire  not  to  be  canvassed,  since 
it  is  their  intention  to  select  (if  any)  that  design  which  in 
all  respects  is  the  most  worthy  of  merit ;  and  on  satis- 
factory references  being  given,  it  is  their  intention  to 
employ  the  successful  competitor  as  architect,  on  the  usual 
terms.  Chahles  X.  Wiluams,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

January,  ISGS.  « 


tious   on   the  above   competitions     "  communi-  f^eld 


Petroleum  is  said  to  have   been  discovered  at 
iBroseley,  Shropshire,  while  sinking  a  shaft  in  a 
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|nttrc0inmiinicatian. 


QUESTIONS. 
■  [716.]— HOWTO  ASCERTAIN  TRANSVERSE  STRAIN 
You  would  oblige  by  informing  me  the  lengths  of  bearing 
usually  adopted  when  a.^ertaiuing  the  amount  of  trans- 
veriK  strain  any  such  substance,  as  a  bar  of  iron,  &c.,  will 
bear— R.  N.  Y. 

[:17.]-RED  PINE  GIRDER.— Will  you,  or  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondonts,  oblige  me  with  a  formula:  for 
aacertainine  the  breaking  weight  ol  a  red  pino  ginlor,  with 
\m.  wrought-iron  flitch  iu  middle  of  ditto  (aa  p«r  skotch), 


timber. 


if  bearing  is  I4ft.  in  clear?  According  to  Ilnrst,  an  ordi 
dinan-  beam  of  ihis  size  breaks  with  7S4cwt.  on  the  midille, 
and  with  the  intrt>duction  of  the  wrought-iron  flittbes.  at 
TOO  cwt,  which  I  do  not  think  can  be  correct.— DevoNPuur 


[713.]- CONCRETE.-l.  Does  the  Building  Act  permit 
houses  to  be  built  of  concrete?  2.  Is  concrete  aa  durable 
aa  brickwork?  If  not.  what  xa  the  relative  durabihty  of 
the  one  to  the  other  ?  I  infer,  from  the  silence  of  the  cham- 
pions of  concrete  on  tljo  subject  of  its  durability,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  say  on  that  head  that  will  bo  to  its  advan- 
Uge.— C.  T.  S. 


passed  for  the  prevention  of  fraudulent  trade  and  other 
marks,  forbids  the  placing  of  any  mark  on  any  manufac- 
tured article  -with  such  intent  (unless,  of  course,  patented), 
under  a  penaltv  of  £5,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  touch 
"  F  K  "  for  merely  using  the  arms  as  an  ornamenUal  head- 
ing.—P.  A.  T. 

WAGES   MOVEMENT, 

The  threatened  strike  in  the  building  trade  at  Chester- 
field appears  likely  to  be  averted. 

Trade  is  very  dull  at  Bristol,  and  as  yet  littl  e  prospect 
of  any  change  for  the  better,  as  very  few  works  of  any  mag- 
nitude are  anticipated  for  the  present  year. 

A  strike  is  at  presaot  existing  in  Newc;i8tle-on-Tyne  in 
the  wood-workiug  trade,  although  not  connected  with  tho 
buildiu"  trades  The  coopers  assert  that  the  masters  are 
endeavouring  to  reduce  their  wages,  and,  the  masters  not 
yielding,  the  strike  is  the  consequence. 


ni9.i-co>rPOSiTioN  ornaments  for  picture- 
frames.  AND  ORNAMENTAL  MOULDINGS,  4:c.— Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  a  good  receipt  for  the  above? 
— D.  G.  M.  ^ 

1720.]— LINSEED  OIL  AND  TURPENTINE.— How  can 
I,  iu  a  simple  way,  ancertain  whether  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine are  adulterated  ?— W.  W. 

[721.1— VARNISH  FOR  PIPES.— I  shoiUd  be  glad  if 
some  one  would  give  mo  some  information  aa  to  the  consti- 
tuent ingredients  of  Dr.  A.  Smith's  varnish  for  pipes,  and 
how  it  is  applied. — J.  H.  H. 

[721.1-PUGIN  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP.  —  I 
would  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  could  afford 
the  information  concerning  the  Pugin  Travelliug  Student- 
ship, when  vacancies  occur,  necessary  qualifications,  «fcc 
Ala*}  if  there  will  soon  be  an  opening. — Crlt. 

[Our  coiTespondent  is  informed  that  intending  competi- 
tion) for  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  are  required  to 
send  in  the  neceasaiy  drawings  to  the  rooms  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  {'.i,  Conduit  street,  Ilanover- 
square),  on  or  before  Friday  next  the  3l3t  inst.  Carriage 
and  all  expenses  must  be  paid.  Any  further  information 
on  the  subject  "Celt"  may  obtain  by  applying  to  Mr.  C. 
L.  Eastlake,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Institute.] 

[722.]-IRON  MINIUM  PAINT.— Can  any  correspon- 
dent inform  me  where  this  description  of  paint  is  pro- 
duced ?  I  want  to  know  whether  it  can  be  applied  to  wood 
aa  well  as  iron  for  preserving  purposes. — C.  C. 

[723.]— AN  ARCHITECT.— If  an  architect  employs  a 
quantity  surveyor  and  take  a  portion  of  the  money  for  the 
quantities,  and  if  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  can  the 
architect  be  made  responsible  to  the  builder? — A.  A. 

[724,]— SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.— I  shall  be  obliged  if  you 
wiil  inform  mo  whether  strong  winds  affect  the  draught  of 
wide  or  narrow  chimneys  most ;  also  whether  you  would 
consider  lOin.  diameter  a  sufficient  size  for  a  common 
kitchen  chimney  ? — R.  B. 

[It  is  a  common  mistake  amoug  builders  to  make  the 
chimney  too  small.  The  area  of  a  chimney  should  be  too 
large  rather  than  too  small,  becautia  it  can  be  readily  re- 
duced to  any  desired  size  by  means  of  a  sliding  register 
plate  near  it;  Iwttora  or  a  damper  plate  applied  to  tlie  top, 
afiju^table  by  wires  or  chains  passing  over  pulleys.  Wide 
chimneya  are  not  so  liable  as  narrow  ones  toiiave  their 
draught  affected  by  strong  winds.  Besides,  if  tho  common 
open  raugo  is  ii.sed,  tho  current  air  tlirough  a  small  chim- 
ney ia  not  sufficient  to  take  away  the  smoke,  and  an  op- 
pressive atmosphere  is  the  consequence.  In  a  kitchen 
chimney  of  less  than  (Jin.  in  diameter,  cooking  operations 
could  be  scarcely   carried  on.     The  capacity  ought   to  tw 

onsiderably  larger]  

[725.]— FLOATING  BRICKS.— It  would  much  oblige  a 
student  of  the  "Intercommunication"  if  some  of  your 
readers  would  give  mo  some  information  as  to  the  strength 
and  manufacture  of  floating  brick.s. — 3.  M. 

[Floating  bricks  are  a  very  ancient  invention,  being  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  The  earth  with  which  modern  floating 
bricks  are  made  was  discovered  by  M.  Fabroni,  and  is  called 
fossil  meal.  It  ia  abundant  in  Tuscany  and  in  tho  terri- 
torieH  of  Sieana.  According  ti>  the  analysis  of  M.  Fabnmi, 
it  consists  of  65  partn  of  silicioua  earth.  15  of  maf^nesia,  14 
of  water,  12  of  alumina,  3  of  bme,  and  one  of  iron.  It 
exhales  an  argillaceous  odour,  and  when  sprinklecl  with 
water  throws  out  a  light  whitish  Bmoke.  It  in  infusible 
in  the  fire,  and,  though  it  loses  about  ith  part  of  its  weight, 
its  bulk  is  scarcely  diminished.  Bricks  composed  of  this 
aubetance,  either  baked  or  unbaked,  float  in  water  ;  and 
l-20th  part  of  clay  may  be  added  to  their  composition  witli- 
out  taking  away  their  property  of  swimining.  These 
bricks  resist  water,  unite  perfectly  with  lime,  are  subject 
to  no  alteration  from  heat  or  cold,  and  tho  bake<l  differ 
from  the  unbaked  only  in  the  sonorous  quality,  which  they 
have  acquired  from  the  fire.  Corapar«il  with  cnmnion 
bricks  their  strength  i*  little  inferior,  and  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  weight.  A  Hoating  brick  rujisoiiry. 
Tin.  X  4Jin.  x  lin.  in  8  lines,  was  found  Ut  wuigli  unly 
\\\  om.  whereas  &  common  brick  weighed  5Lb.  OJ  oz] 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel  is  now  placed  in 
Sew  Palace-yard,  Westminster,  but  it  is  not  yet  deci  ded 
when  it  is  to  be  uncovered. 

A  monumental  brass  hMJ  list  been  executed  in  St.  Mar- 
garefs  Church,  Westminster,  to  tho  memory  of  William 
Whateley,  one  of  Her  JLijesty's  consuls,  and  formerly  a 
churchNv'arden  of  St.  Margaret's  parish.  The  brass  is  inlaid 
with  coloured  marble,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  GaUin, 
the  sculptor  of  tbeQjadrant,  Regent-street. 

In  addition  to  the  marble  statues  of  William  III,  and 
James  I.,  lately  placed  by  the  side  of  tho  members'  entrance 
to  the  House  of  Commons  iu  Westminster  Hall,  a  statue 
of  Charles  1.  is  now  placed  there.  The  nuirble  statue  of 
George  IV.  has  not  yet  been  placed  on  its  allotted  pedestal, 
the  statue  of  that  King  now  pl.aced  in  tho  hall  being  a 
plaster  modeL 

LEGAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Dangerous  Building.— Mr.  F.  H.  Caiger, 
surveyor  iu  the  Dangerous  Buildiugs  Department 
at  Scotland-yard,  applied  to  Mr.  Maude  for  a  per- 
emptory order  to  eject  a  family  from  a  house  in 
Churchplace,  Greenwich,  the  continuing  to 
remain  therein  being  considered  dangerous  to  the 
lives  of  such  inmates.  It  appeared  th  it  some 
time  since  an  order  was  served  upon  the  landlord 
to  put  the  property  in  repair.  No  notice,  how- 
ever, had  been  taken  of  such  notice,  and  recently 
an  adjoining  house  had  been  pulled  down,  the 
consequence  o!  which  had  been  to  occasion  the 
falling  of  the  back  wall  of  the  house  in  question. 
Fortunately  this  occured  at  a  time  when  the  family 
was  out  of  the  house,  otherwise  loss  of  lite  must 
have  occurred;  but  possession  was  still  retained, 
the  holders  refusing  to  leave,  saying  they  had  no- 
where else  to  go  to.  It  was  altogether  dangerous 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer, 
as  the  house  might  at  any  moment  fall.  Mr. 
Maude  at  once  signed  the  necessary  order,  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  warrant 
officers  of  the  court  to  execute,  with  instructions, 
if  necessary,  to  remove  the  occupants  to  the  work- 
house. 

Breach  op  Agreement. — Wilkins  v.  Bell  and 
ANOTHER. — The  plaintiff  brought  this  action  at 
Nisi  Prius  against  a  firm  of  land  agents  and  sur- 
veyors at  Charing- cross,  for  breach  of  agreement  in 
not  teaching  his  son  their  business,  and  not  paying 
him  the  prescribed  salary.  In  November,  1866, 
the  young  man  was  apprenticed  to  the  defendants 
for  three  years,  the  father  paying  a  premium  of 
£100,  and  they  undertaking  to  pay  him  a  salary  of 
£50  for  the  first  year,  with  an  increase  of  £10 
yearly  for  the  rest  of  the  period.  He  remained 
with  defendants  until  last  December,  when  he  left, 
in  consequence,  as  he  said,  of  not  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  his  salary,  and  the  allegation  was,  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he  was  em- 
ployed in  going  errands,  and  in  other  ways  which 
did  not  enable  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  carried  on  by  defendants.  He  admitted 
to  having  refused  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the 
defendants  on  certain  occasions,  but,  on  an  inti- 
mation by  the  learned  judge  that  such  misconduct 
did  not  relieve  the  defendants  from  liability,  he 
parties  agreed  to  a  verdict  being  returned  for  the 
plaintiff,  with  £100  damages,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Indentures  were  to  be  cancelled. 


REPLIES. 

[715.]— ROYAL  A  UMS.- I  think  there  is  no  liability 
incurred  in  isauing  a  descriptive  card  or  advertisement 
headed  by  the  Royal  Amis,  if  nothing  is  contained  therein 
tending  to  lead  the  public  to  lieligve  that  the  article  ad^'^r- 
tised  iB  protected  by  a  patent.     An  Act  of  X'arliamont 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

TUES.— Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  "  On  the  Rebtion 
of  Fresh  Water  Flooiirt  of  Rivers  to  the  Areas 
and  Physical  Features  of  their  iiaain.4,"  by 
Colonel  P.  P.  L.  O'Connell,  Assoc.  Inst.  C,E  ,  S. 

Tuuita. — luventora'lustitute.  "Un  Economic  Apparatus 
for  Ensuring  the  Combustion  of  Fuel,  whether 
used  for  Manufacturing  oi  Domestic  Purposes," 
by  M.  J.  risbie,  to  be  followed  by  discussion, 
Y.30. 
-Associated  Arts  Institute,  "On  the  Relation  of 
Art  to  Ethnology,"  by  R.  II.  S.  Smith,  M.A., 
F.S.A. 


Sat.- 


inr  ^kt  ^aWe. 


The  German  obituary  of  1867  includes  the 
names  of  Professor  Sohn,  the  eminent  portrait 
painter,  and  Professor  Cauer,  the  elegant  sculptor, 
in  addition  to  those  we  gave  the  other  week. 

A  curious  medal  is  to  be  sold  at  Paris  in  a  few 
days.  The  lead  of  which  it  is  composed  was  a  por- 
tion of  that  used  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  Bas- 
tile.  On  one  side  is  a  representation  of  the  taking 
of  the  B.astile,  and  the  date  July  14,  1789.  On 
the  reverse  is  an  inscription,  of  which  the  foU 
lowing  is  a  translation: — "This  lead  sealed  the 
chains  which  chained  the  victims  of  despotism,  and 
recalls  the  period  of  liberty  conquered  in  the 
year  17S9." 

We  have  seen  some  new  specimens  of  stencil- 
plates  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Co. 
particularly  suitable  for  expediting  lettering  on 
plans.  The  metal  is  prepared  on  Muntz's  principle, 
which  makes  it  so  malleable  that  it  is  .almost  in- 
destructible, with  fair  using.  The  front  part  of 
the  lettering,  ic,  is  bevelled  (bya  process  of  acid), 
which  causes  the  plates  to  lie  perfectly  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  the  ink  spreading  or  blotting  under  the 
plates  when  being  used,  at  tlie  same  time  en- 
abling an  person  to  produce  with  ordinary  Indian 
ink  an  accurate  impression  equalling  very  fine 
hand-work.  The  plates  are  inexpensive,  and  by 
the  use  of  alphabets,  a  title,  with  100  words,  can 
be  produced   in  twenty  minutes. 

It  was  stated  at  an  adjourned  meeting  which  was 
held  on  Friday  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Co- 
operative Building  Company  on  the  plans  lately  laid 
down  by  Mr.  A.  Walton,  architect,  of  Cardiff,  that 
nearly  500  members  had  joined  the  movement, 
the  great  majority  being  from  the  masons  and 
painters.  From  the  reports  given  in,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  5,000  sh.ares  of  £  i  each  would  be  taken 
up  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  the  company  would 
be  prepared  to  undertake  building  operations  in 
March  next. 

The  experiments  in  Paris  with  the  new  system 
of  gas-lighting  invented  by  MM.  Marechal  and 
Tessier  du  Mottray  continue  to  be  made  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  At  the  request  of 
the  Emperor,  the  private  apartments  at  the 
Tuileries  were  illuminated  by  means  of  their  ap- 
paratus, and  nothing  it  is  said  could  have  been 
more  successful.  It  now  appears  that  the  disco- 
very is  more  or  less  due  to  tlie  intelligence  of  an 
Englishman,  Mr.  Drummond,  who  oue  evening 
making  use  of  hydro-oxygeu  gas,  happened  to 
throw  into  the  flame  a  piece  of  common  white 
chalk  with  which  he  had  been  drawing  on  a 
blackboard.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that  the 
chalk  became  a  mass  of  light,  which  shone  like 
the  sun.  It  is  the  reproduction  of  this  very 
light  which  astonished  the  crowd  on  the  Place 
de  1' Hotel  de  Ville,  and  which  has  so  delighted 
the  Emperor.  While  on  the  subject  of  gas,_  we 
may  mention  that  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
some  important  trials  in  connection  with  its  con- 
sumption, and  which  promise  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  ha,ve  just  been  completed 
at  the  gasworksjof  the  Koyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 
It  has  been  found  that  by  combining  bitumen 
with  coal  in  gas  retorts  that  the  gas  is  evolved  with 
great  rapidity,  and  that  it  gives  an  illuminating 
power  from  one  burner  equal  to  twenty-five  sper- 
macetti  candles.  The  experiments  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  200  tons  of  bitumen  have^  been 
ordered  by  the  War  Department  for  use  in  the 
Arsenal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  Anti- 
quaries, last  week,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  secretary,  read 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Laing,  on  the  Carved  and 
Heraldic  Shields  of  the  Apartment  in  Holyrood 
House  known  as  Queen  Mary's  Audience  Cham- 
ber. The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  draw- 
ing in  colours.  After  alluding  to  the  art  o£ 
carving  in  oak,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  decora- 
tion, as  seen  in  the  chapel  of  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  in  the  Cathedral  \oi  Old-Machar 
there,  both  of  which  is  very  rich  iu  this  kind 
of  ornamentation,  Mr.  Laing  gave  the  details  of 
the  shields  on  the  ceiling  of  Holyrood.  Oue  of 
the  shields  is  that  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  it 
is  placed  immediately  over  the  shield  of  his  son 
Francis,  the  Dauphin.  As  the  latter  ceased  to 
be  Dauphin  in  July,  1559,  the  date  of  the  work 
'  must  have  been  in  or  before  that  month. 
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The  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts 
offer  a  premium  of  1000  fr.  (£40)  for  the  best 
inquiry  respecting  the  perioil  at  which  the 
architecture  in  the  Low  Countries  was  affected 
by  Italian  influence,  with  indications  of  the 
persons  to  whom  euch  influence  is  attributable, 
and  citations  of  works  in  illustration  of  the 
same. 

The  interior  of  the  olTunal  residence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  for  some  weeks  paat  been  under- 
going a  costly  and  elaborate  process  of  decoration 
under  the  direction  of  the  city  architect,  Mr. 
Horace  Jones  As  we  stated  some  time  ago,  the 
Commo  n  Council  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  voted  upwards  of  i'i.OOO  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  work  will  probably  not  be  completed 
until  the  end  of  February.  The  money  is  being 
chielly  expended  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Egyptian  llall  and  the  saloon. 

In  consequence  of  considerable  inconvenience 
having  arisen  to  the  public  from  unauthorized 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^yestminster 
Abbey  assuming  the  character  of  guides,  and  thus 
misleading  and  exacting  money  from  visitors 
under  the  pretence  of  showing  them  the  precincts 
and  the  entrance  to  the  church,  we  are  requested 
to  warn  the  public  against  all  such  persons,  and 
to  state  that  the  north  door  of  the  abbey  is  always 
open  on  week-days  from  7.45  a.m.  till  dusk,  and 
on  Sundays,  for  the  services,  both  this  door  and 
that  by  Poet's-corner.  On  week  days  the  latter 
door  is  closed  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  the 
works  for  the  restoration  of  the  chapter-house 
close  by. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle  are  making 
some  alterations  in  the  approaches  to  the  Cathe- 
dral in  that  city,  one  of  the  alterations  being  the 
widening  of  the  footpath  leading  to  the  main 
entrance.  To  effect  this  improvement,  it  was 
necessary  to  level  some  of  the  graves,  and  certain 
parties  being  of  opinion  that  this  was  a  desecra- 
tion appealed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese, 
who  has  in  the  meantime  stopped  the  progress  of 
the  work,  until  a  proper  plan  be  furnished. 

The  Vioar  of  Leamington  has  raised  the 
question  of  the  liability  of  a  contractor  for  the  use 
of  a  charchyard  in  carrying  ont  work  connected 
with  a  church.  In  building  the  south  tran- 
sept of  the  parish  church  a  portion  of  the  church- 
yard is  occupied  by  workmen,  and  the  vicar, 
who  had  stood  aloof  (the  work  being  done  under 
a  faculty  by  a  Church  Completion  Committtee), 
now  claims  of  the  contractor  £20  for  one  year's 
occupation,  and  has  officially  notified  that  he 
shall  proceed  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  a 
fine  of  40s.  per  day,  bo  long  as  he  continues  to  use 
the  churcbyiird  without  paying  for  it  while  com- 
pleting the  parish  church.  The  singular  demand 
has  created  some  looal  interest. 

The  arbitration  as  to  the  strip  of  land  required 
by  the  Liverpool  Corporation  for  town  improve- 
ments, to  be  taken  from  Sr..  Peter's  churchyard, 
was  closed  yesterday  by  an  award  of  £5,500  as 
the  value  of  the  land. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists 
(9.  Conduit-street)  will  open  on  Monday,  the  27th 
iust..  and  the  General  Exhibition  of  Waler-Colonr 
Drawings,  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  on  the  3rd  of 
February. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Longford,  writingfrom  the  Engineer's 
Office,  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  says 
that  our  statement  on  page  800,  No.  675,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  train  going  on  the  railway  bridge  over 
the  Niagara  Falls  "without the  engine,"  is  incor- 
rect,    lie  speaks  from  personal  experience. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  Blackfriars'  Bridge,  contrasts  very 
favourably  with  the  almost  proverbial  slowness 
hitherto  attendant  on  bridge  building.  The  four 
piers  are  now  virtually  completed,  and  two  out 
of  the  five  iron  arches  are  placed  and  nearly 
finished.  The  centre  arch  will  have  a 
span  of  ISoft.,  the  two  immediately  adjoining  a 
span  of  175ft.  each,  and  the  two  shore  arches 
155lt.  each.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  will 
be  960ft.,  and  the  breadth  80fr.,  nearly  double 
tliat  of  the  old  bridge.  The  gradient  of  the 
whole  bridge  will  be  only  1  in  40 ;  the  rise  in 
the  old  bridge  was  1  in  22.  The  whole  outlay 
will  be  about  £320,000,  orabout£4per8uperficii.l 
foot.  Another  yu.ir  will  see  the  completion  of 
the  work — indeed,  on  an  emergency,  it  might  be 
used  us  a  tlioroughfare  for  foot  passengers  as 
early  as  June  or  July  next. 


The  vestry  of  Marylebone  having  advertised  for 
a  vestry  clerk  at  a  salary  of  £2  10s.  a  week,  about 
30  persons  applied  for  the  situatiDn.  Mr.  S. 
Ford  was  selected. 


ink  B^liJs. 


TENDERS. 
Arrow. — For  alterations  and   additions  at  Cambridge 
Lodge,  Arrow.     Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architt-ct : — 

Wotidbridge  £050 

Cr.aljbe  and  Vaughan 636 

Stinrmur 565 

Sliar|nngtou  and  Cole 555 

Niglitiugale  5i.1 

Salter  490 

Fole -iTr) 

Chapman    445 

Baysw.\teb.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ko.  20, 
Porchester- terrace.     Mr.  Charles  Iiiues,  arcliitect : — 

Fish £1,280 

Macey  1,232 

Brighton.— For  Turkish  bath.  Messrs.  Goulty  and 
Gibbins,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Ches- 
ter, Lansdown : — 

Patmau  &  Fotheriugham  £8,697 

Lockyer   8.555 

Piper  and  Wheeler   8,500 

Nightingale 7,533 

Chappell 7,470 

Hall?. 7.363 

Cheesman  (accepted)   7,2(33 

J.  Sawyer   6,953 

City. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  warehouse, 
Moukwell-street.    Mi".  H.  H.  Collins,  architect:— 

Sale £543 

Cohen 478 

Pearse 381 

Dover.— For  two  houaea,  for  Mr.  S.  Fimiis.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Fagge £3,367     0 

Davis 3.175     0 

Featherstone  and  Co 2,976    0 

Adcock  2.962  IS 

Cozens.  Brothers 2,950    0 

Tunbridge 2,840    0 

Stiff  and  Co.  (accepted) 2,780    0 

KiLMORE.— For  building  Kilmore  Church,  Co.  Down. 
Mr  T.  Drew,  architect  :— 

Church.         Spire.  Total. 

M'Laughlin    & 


Harvey £3,368 

Lowry  ife  Sou  .., 

Freeman  

M'Gaughey 

Murphy    

Doolin.  

London. — For 


£719  14  10 


£4,0S7  14  10 
3,732  0  0 
3,710  0 
3.650  0 
3,530  0 
3,462  0 
.  Idol-lane, 
Messra, 


0 
0 
0 
0 

for 
John 


3,090        620    0    0 

2,999        651     0    0 

2.950        530    0     0 

2,937        525     0    0 

erecting    warehouse    in 

Messrs.    Smith.    Harrison,    and   Crossfield. 

Young  and  Son,  architects  ; — 

Jackson  and  Shaw   £9,500 

Ashbv  and  Sons 9,450 

Mansfield  and  Price 9,303 

Browne  and  Robinson 9,124 

Henshaw 9,050 

Ashby  and  Horaer  8,840 

Conder 8,475 

St.  Pancras.- For  building  dispensary,  St.  Pancras. 
Messrs.  Gouity  and  Gibbios,  architects : — 

Collings  £1,627 

Lovatt 1,602 

Sawyer 1,576 

Abbott 1.520 

Staines  and  Co 1,497 

Sheffield  1,489 

Lathev,  Brothers 1,487 

Outchesouand  Walker  1,447 

Palmer 1,446 

>utt  and  Co 1,407 

Thomas  and  Son 1,399 

Newman  and  Mann 1,395 

Brass 1,381 

Hharpington  and  Cole 1,375 

Crokett    1,350 

R.  Mann 1,345 

Scrivener  and  WTiite  (accepted)   1,341 

Nightingale    1,333 

Perkins  (withdrawn)  1,197 

"Wappino.— For  the  erection  of  a  public-house.  Mr.  C. 
Dunch.  architect : — 

Morelaud  and  Burton £2,280 

Newman  and  Mann 2,156 

KUby   2.115 

HiU  and  KeddeU 2,090 

Piper  and  Wheeler  2,069 

Hearle 2,055 

Ennor 1,9*54 

H.  and  J.  Johnston 1,912 

West  Cowe-s. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence,  for 
Mrs.  Venning.  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : — 

Chinchen   £1,474    0 

■Wheeler  1.464     0 

Cooper  and  Dyer 1,450  10 

Siblev  1,427    0 

Denham  1.31'9    0 

Thomas    1,379    0 

Barton 1.360    0 

Bail  (accepted) 1,348    4 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  BPRRENDER   IK   BASINCHALL-STREET. 

Thomas  Adams,  Ore.  Sussex,  builder.  February  4,  at  11 
— Henry  Hughes,  Hanover-street,  Carlton-road.  Kentish- 
town,  builder,  January  29,  at  12 — William  Nicolls,  Roberta- 
bridge,  builder,  January  29,  at  11 -Charles  Henry  Clo- 
thier, Woolwich,  builder,  February  3.  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thomas  Allen,  Buckingham,  brick  and  tile  manufac- 
turer. Januan-  2S,  at  U  — Alfrctl  Clark,  lliuton  St.  George, 
Somerset,  carpenter.  January  25,  at  11 — William  .Jelly, 
Salford.  plasterer,  Jan.  28,  at  11 — Thomas  Luwtas,  Black- 
pool, brickinuker,  Jan.  29,  at  1 — John  Hargroaves  Milne.'', 
Leeds,  plumber,  February  3,  at  12— Edwin  Parkin,  Shof- 
lield,  joiner,  January  27,  at  1 — .Tohn  Stafford,  jun.,  Leeds, 
blue  slater,  Febniary  3,  at  12— Thomas  Cox  btrettou,  Old 
Basford.  builder,  Feb.  4, at  11— Edward  Tompson,  Chorlt^n- 
upon-Medlock,  timber  dealer,  January  28,  at  11— Thoiujis 
Webster,  Eccleston,  near  Prescott,  builder,  January  2S,  at 
11 — Charles  King,  Britstol,  mawon,  February  7,  at  12-Johu 
Smith  and  John  Lawsou  Ibbotaon,  Barrow-in-Furuess 
joiners,  February  6,  at  10. 

NOTICE."*  OF  SirriNOS   FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

February  28.  W.  Brooks.  Clarendon-road,  Nolting  hill, 
builder — January  23, .(.  Barritt,  Luton,  builder — Februai-y 
3,  G.  M.  Nichols.  Leeds,  bricklayer- February  6,  A.  Cal- 
lard,  IIonitoD,  builder— E.  Horrex,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
builder — February  14,  M.  Gladwell,  Rougham,  plumber- 
February  20,  R.  Basley,  Ipswich,  paperhanger — February 
11,  H.  H.  Strick.  Stafford  street,  Lisson-grovo,  carpenter 
— February  10.  W.  Verrier,  Bishop's  Lydiard.  builder — 
February  10,  I.  Kirkbride,  Carlisle,  mason — March  18,  T. 
Weeks,  Winton,  Hants,  bricklayer. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Henderson  and  Co. ,  Newark-upon-Trent,  engineers- 
Duff  and  Howlett,  Tothill  street,  builders — Harrison  and 
Co.,  Hyde  and  Audenshaw,  brickmakers  -  Turnpenny  and 
Anderson,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  joiners — PotteraudSpriggs, 
Rhyl-street,  Kentish-town,  builders — Osborne  and  Ash- 
worth,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  plumbers. 

DECLARATIONS    OF    DIVIDENDS. 

G.  F.  TUdesley,  Willeuhall,  iron  merchant,  div.  Is.  Sjd. 
— J.  S.  Branch,  Liverpool,  lime  burner,  div.  l^d. — P. 
Anley.  Whitecross-street,  builder,  div.  1  U-16d.  — W.  Flint, 
Church-street,  Stoke  Newington,  builder,  div.  2s.  6d. — S. 
Proctor,  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle-imder-Lyme,  builder, 
div.  2s.  lOd. 

DIVIDEND. 

February  3,  J.  Lawson,  Leeds,  blue  slater, 

BANKRUPTCY    ANNULLED. 

William  Townsend,  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  builder,  Jan- 
uary IS. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
cbaate,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  appbcation  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corbham, 
WiJU.— [Advt.I 


TiMBEB,  duty  1b  per  load,  drawback.  Il, 


2  15 


Teak   load  £10    0 

Qnebee.  red  pine  .... 
,,       yellow  pine, 
at.  John  N.B.  yellow 
Quebec  Oak,  whita  . ,     o     o 

„      birch 8  10 

„      elm   3  10 

Dantzlc  oak  3  10 

„       flr 2    0 

Memel  fir   3    0 

Riga 3    0 

Swedish 2    0 

HaBt8,Quebecredpiiie  6    0 
,,       yellow  pine,.     6    0 
Lathwood.Dautzic.tm   4  10 
„       St.  Petersburg  6  10 
Deal8,prC.,12ft.  by3 
by  9  in.,  duty  2a  per 
load,  dr^wba^k  2s. 
Quebec,  white  apruce  13     0 
St.  John,  white  epruce  13  10 
Yellow   ptue,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Oaoada,  Ist  quality.  17    0 
tod  do 11  10 


5  10 
4  10 


1810 
13  10 


Archangel,  yellow  , .  £11 
St.  Petersburg, yeL..  10 

Finland 8 

Memel 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8 

,,      white   8 

Gefle,  yellow 9 

Soderham       9 

Chnatiania.    per   0., 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 16 

Deck  PUnk.  Dantzic, 

per  40  (t.  3  in 0 

PtjMJcK  Stonb  pr  too    6 
Ons,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  40 

Sperm  body  110 

Cod 36 

■Whale,  Sth,  8c»,  pale  39 

Olive,  Gallipoli 67 

Cocoanut.  Cochin, ton  56 

Palm,  ane 4f> 

Linseed    34 

Rapeseed.  Rng.pale..  Z-i 
Cottonseed 33 


10  £13 

10  11    0 

0  9    0 

0  0    0 

10  10  10 

0  9     0 

0  11     0 

0  10  10 


10  41     0 

0  112    0 

0  3R  10 

10  0    0 

10  68     0 

0  .17     0 

10  41     0 

i5  35     0 

0  38  10 

0  39  10 


iBos:— 
Welsh  Bars  In  London     ..  .....per  ton 

Nail  Rod        do 

Hoops do 

Hoops.  Single      -       do 

atafurdshire  Bars do 

Bars,  in  Wales     do 

Naila    do 

FoandrrPigs,  at  Glasg.  No   1   ..      do 
a  wedish  Bars   do 


6  10  0 
7  6 


8  5  0 

9  IS  0 
7  7  6 
fi  IS  0 
6  10  0 
2  15  0 

10  5  9 


6  15  0 

7  10  0-V 

8  10  0  ( 
10    0  0  I 

7  10  O) 


^ 


8 

6    0    0      net 
S    5    S      2^ 

10  10    0    net 


92  0  0  0  0  0 

85  0  0  0  D  0 

71  0  0  72  0  0 

79  0  0  80  0  0 

83  0  0  81  0  0 


Swedish  Keg.  hammered      per  ton      15    5    0       15  10    0 

Bwediah  Faggot   do  10  10    0        13  10    0 

COFFBB  : — 
Sheets  Sheathing,  &  Bolts   ....per  ton 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ,.       do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

Australian     do 

T  L  Metal  Sheathing  A  BodB  ....per  lb  u    u    /         u    u 

2rsc  :— 

English  Sheet      per  ton        2(1  10    0      27    0 

Devaujt'eV.  M.  Roofing  Zinc    ....       do  29    0    0        0    0 

•  And  S  per  cent,  discount  li  laid  upon  the  new  syste 

Tat:— 

EngUflh  Block      per  ton 

do      Bar   do 

do      Eeflned   do 

Banca do 

atraltfl     do 

Lead  :— 

Pig,  English     per  ton 

„    Spaiiifih  Soft     do 

Shot,  Patent     do 

Sheet   do 

Wbite do 

flpBLTKa :— 

On  the  Spot  « per  ton 

Q  ciOEHiLTKK     por  btl 


94    0    0       96    0    0 


jnett 


27  10    0        30    0    y 


21     0     0        21     2    6  net 


l^reQcb 


RboULUS  of   ASTOIOffT 

per  ton      28 


vni 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 
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AXXUAL    PUBLICATIONS 

FOR    ENCISEEKS.    ARCHITECTS,    AND   SCIESTIFIC    MEN 
IS    GEXIlBAL. 

I. 

Now  TMdr.  roan  tuck,  pilt  etlces.  price  6s.  (postAge  4d.l. 

WEALE'S        ENGINEERS,       AECHI- 
TECT?.   nnd   CONTRACTORS'    I'OCKET-BOOK  for  18C«. 
Cun»iJ»rably   iuiprovwJ.   with    luaiiy  ndditions,   and    eight  copi>cr 

•■Alw«T«conTct  wliencoQBalt«d."— "Enit'ish  Mechanic. 
"  lu  iuUxot  dije«  uot  end  with  the  year.'—    Builder." 

Xow  ready.  12ino,  ttroogly  bouad.  price  4s.  (postage  4d.), 

WEALE'S        BUILDERS       and      Con- 
tractors* price  book  for  lgGS>.  revised  by  G.R.  Dit.- 

itiLi,  I'sii,,  C.K-  This  book  i»  the  uuiverwiUy  rtcogrolaed  arbitnitor 
io  lh»  sfttlemeut  of  diaputc<l  accounts. 

"Well  iloQc  and  rellabl*.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to 
point  out  vrhcie  improvement  avn  be  made  iu  nny  work,  but  Mr. 
Bur-ielt  Keetoa  to  have  anticii<nted  all  objections," — "  Eugliah 
3lech.Mi?c." 

•■We  cordially  recommend  iU  ase,  eopccially  in  all  caics  of  mis- 
iin<trr>t.\iidiDff,  or  vrhvic  no  Iixc<l  prices  ha%e  l«eu  or  can  be  agned 
lu  before  work  baa  be«a  coiomeiited.'* — "  Builder." 

3 

Now  ready,  on  a  large  sheet  for  hancinff.  price  ?», ;   orfoldedin 

cloth  corer,  tor  the  deak  or  pocket,  28.  6d.  (postage  'idj. 

rpilE   ENGINEERS  and  ARCHITECTS' 

I  OFPICK  SHEET  ftiul  AI.MAyACK  for  1S6?:  contaiiu'n; 
M.-iiiLinvnili*  nrUtiiig  to  Stiiudiiis  Hnlfrs,  RAllwiiy  Construction  Hegu- 
l.itioiiB,  MfUHunition.  D.vt««inl  Furuiula'  for  Wrouirht-iron  Girders. 
St«am  En«iiiri,  lUilvrnys.  CnlUl^Jl,  Itoof*.  Mill  Gearing,  HydrauUcB, 
Weisrht  of  In>ri.  Ac. 

"Here  are  -tS  well-filled   p^^s  of  ihat  kind  of  matter  which  is  in 

moat  coiutint  reference  by  rntiineoni  and  contractors 

Its  character  luay  be  expre^ed  by  a  compnrLoou  with  '  Moleaworth's 
I'ocket-book, '  U  spread  out  upon  a  singlo  sheet."— "  Engineeriug." 

Nearly  ready,   for  l^fiS.  fcap.,  5s  .  cloth  (postAge  4(1  1,  with  fine  Por- 
trait of  Sir  S.  Baker,  and  Visuctte  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

HE      YEAR-BOOK      of     FACTS      in 

SCIENCE  and  ART.  Exhibiting  the  most  important  Dis- 
coTerie*  of  the  i>att  year  in  Mechanics  aud  the  Useful  Arts.  N  atural 
Phllosopy.  EWtHcity,  Cbemistrj-.  Z.>ology  and  Botany.  Geology  and 
Minumlogy,  Mut^-orology  and  Astronomy.     By  JoHS  Timbs,  F.3.A. 

■'A  correct  exponent  of  scientitic  protcress A  record  of 

abiding  interest." — "  Mechanics'  Mngtuiue." 

•«•  As  an  Inducement  to  new  Sul>si;ril>eni.  sots  of  the  work  from 
JSOl  to  1668.  with  an  extra  vol.  in  KS62  (9  vula.  in  all.  each  containing 
a  Btee!  portrait  or  photograph)  will  be  supplied  for  35s.,  post  free. 

B. 
In   preparation.    Imi>erial  -Ito.    llluatrat^d    hy  36  Doable     Plates, 
drawn  to  a  large  scale,  nod  Photographic  Portrait  of  John  Fowler, 
fcsii-    Piesideut  of  the   Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  price  £3  Ss., 
half  iiiorucc^i,  a  new  volume  (186);)  of  Mr.  number's 


T 


R 


)  ECORD  of  the  PROGRESS  of  MODERN 


ENGINEERING. 

•  No  engineer,  nnliite.-t.  ^r  contractor  should  fall  to  preserve  the^6 
records No  student  in  the  iirofessiou  but  should  care- 
fully .ttudy  these  details  of  great  works,  whith  he  may  be  one  day 
atlte<i  niwn  to  imitate  " — '"  Mech-tiiics*  Magazine.' 

■»•  The  Tolunu-»  of  the  above  work  for  1803,  18G4,  and  1SG5,  are  on 
sale,  price  jC3  ;8.  each. 

London  :  Locswood  and  Co.,  7,  Statiourra'  Hall-court,  E.C. 


In  the  Press,    New    Engineering   Work,    demy  8to,    cloth   20a., 
Subscribers  until  February  },  18s  , 

ON      "WATERWORKS,      SEWERAGE, 
IRRIGATION.  TRAVERSE  SUP.VETING.  «c.— The  Second 
Volume  of  Engineering  Fieldwork.     By  W.  Davis  Haskoli,,  C.E. 

London :  Atchl      and  Co.,  Engineering  Publishers. 

ATCHLEY'S  NEW  BUILDERS'  PRICE 
BOOK.  1?6S.  cloth,  4a  .  now  ready.  contHimug  present  prioea 
uf  mattrrial  and  labour,  by  a  staCf  of  practical  men.  'The  Union  of 
True  Construction  with  Good  Ta»te,"  by  rn  ArchitecL  Post  free,  51 
stamps.     li>6.  Great  Russell- street. 


GOTHIC  FORMS  APPLIED  TO  EUR- 
NITURE,  METAL  WORK,  Ac.  for  INTERIOR  PURPOSES. 
by  Mr.  K.  J.  Tai.eep.t,  n(  London.  The  above  work  has  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Manufactnrers  of  Furniture,  Me'al  Workers,  and  Decora- 
tors, as  suggestive  of  Work  applied  to  Buildings  erected  in  the  Oothic 
Styles.  The  sketches  will  be  designs  adaiitef'  to  the  modem  require- 
znentH  of  the  libtary,  dining,  drawing  and  l)ed  r<x>ra8,  halls,  arc.  ;  this 
incluilcn  wfxKl,  metal,  and  decorative  work.  To  be  j>ubli8hed  in  six 
monthly  parts,  price  5s.  per  part,  containing  live  plates  and  letter- 
press ;  or  when  <!onii>let€d,  bound  up,  £1  1.'''8. 

Publinhed  by  8.  Eikb-xk.  Bookseller.  3.  Pershore-road,  EdgUaaton, 
Bimilnghain. 


WESTGATE,  by  Margate.— VALUABLE 
FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND  on  the  sea  coast  to  be 
LET  on  LEASE,  or  SOLD  in  Plota.  Excellent  brick  e.-xrth  and  chalk 
on  the  estate.  Capita!  sit*.»  for  villa*,  witti  any  iniautityof  laud; 
3A  acr-s  are  alreaiJy  let.  Adi:»ncpf»  niude.-  I'laiii*  and  particulars  o( 
Charles  N.  Beazley.  architect.  96,  Gulldford-street,  W.C. 


B 


RIOKFIELD    to    be   LET    on    LEASE 

(about  four  acre*  of  land),  in  Essex,  within  twelve  miles  of 
London,— Apply  to  G.  W.  Abbott,  Esq.,  solicitor,  6,  Whitehall.  S.W. 


pRYSTAL     PALACE.  —  FIRST-CLASS 

\J  BUILDING  LAND  to  b«  LET  In  immediateproximity  to  the 
Palace,  on  advantageous  terms.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr,  Hart, 
AcconnUnt's  Office,  Cryntal  Palace  :  i.t  to  It.  R.  Banks, Esq.,  1,  West- 
mlnstar  Chambers.  Vlctorla-«trcel.  Wcstmlnsteor. 


FREEHOLD  LAND  at  Upper  Tooting, 
Wand.'tworth.common.  and  Deddington  to  be  LET  or  SOLD, 
for  the  erection  of  villas  and  shops:  and  at  Peckham.  on  LEASE,  for 
small  l.ouaes.— Apply  to  Uctbcrt  Taylor,  Architect,  14,  Qnecn-atreet 
Cbeaimide.  E  C. 

MORTGAGES.— SUMS  of  any  amount, 
ranging  from  £200  t^  X6O.0OO.  ready  to  be  advanced  for 
Tarions  periodf.  at  from  4  to  fi  per  cent.,  on  MORTilAGE  of  Free- 
hold  or  Leasehold  PROI'KRTV  —Apply  to  Messrs.  EellisN  and  Mar- 
chaut,  public  accountanis,  G,  Martin VLioe,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

MORTGAGE  MONIES.-HENRY 
fl.\LTERand  Company.  Mortjnf.:e  Brokers,  11.  P«iifraB.l.-in6, 
K  f',.  undertake  the  arranito merit  of  niurtgagea,  on  bonded  estates  or 
houae  properly,  at  the  low«;.»t  current  rates. 


FOR  SALE,  a  Schiele's  20-in.  WHEEL 
TURBISE,  with  throttle  valve,  brll  mouthed  inlet,  and  ad- 
Jmtmentbt  half[M>wer.  Tho  above  in  now.  and  not  now  required. 
Wlu  he  Sold  a  bargain.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Jamw 
MacJuDsLe,  45,  Caan on- street,  London,  B.C. 


PAUT  ION.— BLAKE'S      PATENT 

V^  STONE  BREAKER.  —  IN  CHANCERY.  —  "  BLA  KE  v. 
ARCHER."  November  V2.  1867.— His  Honour  the  Vico-C'iancell')r 
Wood,  having  found  a  vei-dict  in  favour  of  the  plaiutiffM  iu  the 
iilwve  cause,  fstablishing  the  validity  of  Blake's  Patent,  and  msde  a 
decri'O  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Archer  and  Son.  of  Dunston  Enjrine  Works,  near  Gutesbe.'»d-ou-Tyne, 
from  infringing  such  patent,  and  onleriug  them  to  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff* Die  cosU  of  the  suit,  all  i^rsons  are  hereby  cauiioned  against 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  u^ingany  &toiie  breakers  similar  to  Blake's, 
which  have  not  been  manuf-ictured  by  the  plaiutifls.  Application 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Ch,-»nc«ry  for  injunciious 
against  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infringing  Blake's  Patent  after 
this  notice.— Sole  maker  in  Kuglaud,  H.  K.  MARSDEN,  Soho 
Foundry,  Meadow-Iiuie,  Leed«. 


MOULE'S  WARMING  APPARATUS.— 
The  Best  and  moat  Economical  System  of  Warming  Churches, 
Schools,  Hothouses,  and  all  large  buildings.— Apply  to  J.  W.  Girdle- 
Btoue.  C.E.,  31,  Duke-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  MACHE.  CARTON  PIERRE,  and  COMPOSITION, 
produced  in  the  best  style;  and  estimates  fnmifihed  on  receipt  of 
drawings.  Established  SO  yejirs.  WILLL4M  SMART,  41,  CUftod- 
fitreet,  Finsbury.  Loudon,  B.C. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS, 
MASONS.  SCULPTORS  and  OTHERS,— E.  R.  PAYNE. 
Forest  of  Dean  Stone  Qii.irrics.  Ckarwcll,  near  Coleford.  begs  to  in- 
form the  trade  that  bis  new  STEAM  SAW-MILLS,  adjoining  the 
Railw.-iy  .it  PAKKEND.  arenow  in  FULL  OPERATION;  and  that 
he  can  supply,  on  short  notice,  anv  quantity  of  BLOCK  or  CON- 
VERTED BLUE  and  GRKY  FOREST  of  DEAN  STONE  of  the 
very  bei>t  quality,  a    low  prices,  sawn  flt  for  rubbing. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
dating  pain  of  Gout  or  Rheum-itism  is  quickly  relieved  and 
cured  in  a  few  davs  by  that  celebrated  medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  ftcd 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  reqi-ire  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use 
and  are  certjiiu  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  IJd.  and  2b.  9(L   per  box    or 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


CARTS,   LADDERS,   BARROWS,   &c.— 
GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,   Builders  of  Carts,   Vans,   Waggons 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  4c.,  Contraitoni'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS.  TKE.STLES,    STEPS.  PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS,    PJCK-HELVES.    HAMMER    HANDLES,    Ac. 
Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises. 
A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock. 
Banows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended   for  Exportation,  are 
made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 
Dobbin  CiUts,  1!* :  Brick  Carts,  £16  ;  Navie  barrows,  10s.  fid. 
Scalloldiug,    Ladders,  Barrows,  iTestles,  Step,  &c.,  Lent  on  Hire, 
,     .  Price  Lists  on  applicatioiu 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EUBTON  WORKS,  366  and  366,  EUSTON  BOAD.  LONDON.N.W 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

i-in.  OG.  6».  yer  im  feet ;  S  00,  "s. ;  I  in.  OG,  lOs.  6d. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  riCTrRE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 

k(|>t  nn  Stock,  at  the  Lowest  I'rices,     Regilding  to  the  Trade. 

At  GEORGE  REES'S,  67,  Drnry  Lane. 


WHY      PAT      RENT? 

rHE    ARTIZANS,    LABOURERS',    and 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Established  under  the  Companies'  Act,  lg62. 

CapitaJ,  £250,000.  in  25.0i)l)  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Deposit,  I'^s.  per  Share  on  application,  and  10s.  on  allotment. 

PEEStDEST,— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER, 


ARBrntATOBS. 


The  Eight  Hon,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. K.R. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lich- 
field 


Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 
Mr,  William  Thompson 
Mr.  David  M'Gregor 
Mr.  James  Fletcher 


BANKKng.— National  Bank  (Charing- cross). 

SoLicrroBS. — Messrs,  Laundy  and  Kent,  5,  Cecil-street,  Strand 

Seobetary,— Mr.  William  Swindlehurst. 

Chief  Offices.- 147,  Strand,  London  W.C. 


This  Company  is  specially  formed  to  assist  the  working  classes  to 
obtain  improved  dwellings  from  the  best  designs,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  upon  the  cooperative  principle. 

THE  PURCHASE  OP  A  HOUSE.-See  Prospectus. 

No  Solicitor's  or  Suri'eyor's  Fees  are  charged.  A  Fixed  Rate  of  In- 
terest of  5  percent,  is  charged  upon  Purchase -money  u[ion  the  Pro- 
perty erected  by  the  Company. 

No  Itcer^hop.  Inn,  or  Tavern  sh.ill  at  any  time  he  erected  on  any 
property  of  the  Company. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  Prospectuses 
tent  by  the  Secretary,  on  receipt  of  a  letier  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp. 


ACTIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 


WHITTINGTON  LIFE    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CniEP  OFFICK  :  37,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON'. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  69,  PICCADILLY.    MANCHESTER. 


MonERATK  Batfji  of  Premiums— es  eel  ally  for  yonng  lives. 
BoNt^Es  have  been  declared  in  1860.  IStiS,  and  ItSS. 
Policies  made  payable  during  life-time 
IsviLin  a>dS»cofd-ou«  Lives  insured  on  a  new  principle. 

ALFRED  T.  BOWSER,  M.inagor. 


"POYAL      POLYTECHNI C— 

IV  A  WONDROUS  CHRISTMAS  SHILLINGSWORTH. — 
MAHOMET'S  COFFIN  FLOATING  IN  THE  AIR.— SPIRITUAL 
aiANIFlvSTATIuNS.  a  la  Homo,  daily  presented  in  I'rofcBsor 
Pepljci's  Original  Entertainment,  founded  on  FARADAY'S  RE- 
SEARCHES, distirigulHhing  pure  Science  from  the  unreal,  as 
cxeinplifli'd  in  the  pretended  manifestations.- Tho  p.ithetlc  Story 
iol  THE  HAKES  IN  THE  WOOD,  with  Optical  efTects  ;  recited  by 
Mr,  Dftiner  Cape  — Matthcws'B  Motlcru  Magic— The  Indian  Juggler, 
iDiigwar.-CLERKENWELL  EXPLOSION  photographed  by  V, 
H.-«th —Amusing  VENTRILOQUISM  by  Madilo.  <'avaliio.— EX- 
PI. OKATIuN  OF  ABYS-'INIA.  by  Thnmns  IJalnes,  Esq.- Paris 
Exhibition;  Machine-mado  Jewellery  shewn  by  Mr,  Edwin  W. 
Sirceter,  Conduit  Street,— The  Automatic  Leotard  .—Open  from  12  to 
6  and  7  to  10. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Establishment  founded  in  England  (in  1.M-2)  for  the 
pxclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS:  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapt*.d  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  eot,  shrinkage,  and  warpiso  (so  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  EFFEcrOAiXY  pRE\^ENTEn,— For 
designs, estimates,  and  list  of  ne.i.r!v  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THB 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane,  C.unberweU.  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oifird-street. 


THE  IMPROVED  REGISTER 
Gravel,  Sand,  Coal,  or  Lime  Screen. 

In  this  Screen  the  Ihm  lacing  wires,  so  liable  to  wear  out,  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with.  It  is  made  of  strong  wires  wrapped  round  the 
iron  cross-bars,  bo  that  the  meshes  cannot  be  displaced  nor  wear  loose. 

CAS    BE  MADE  TO   AST    JttESH. 

Size  in  wire    2ft,  4  in.  wide.    4ft.  2in.  deep.    Price  £1  lOa.  Od. 


2ft.  5iin,  wide.    4ft,  4iu.  deep. 
2ft.  7  in.  wide.     4ft.  6in.  deep. 


1  12 
1  15    0 


PENNEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  16,  Broadgate,  Lincoln 


C.  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO,'S 

GENUINE 

SOLID    PARQUET    FLOORS 

Are  Greatly  Superior  to  any  hitherto  Produced,  being 

of  Special   Construction,    Improved   Design, 

Thoroughly  Seasoned,  and  at 

PRICES   LOWER    THAN   US0AIi, 

Specimens  at  Architectural  Museum,  23,  Maddos -street,  "W. 

AJ«D   AT 

Show  Rooms,  Cambridge  Hall,  Newman-street.  London. 


TMPROVED    TRACING    PAPER,    30in. 

1  by  20in..  3s.,  48.,  and  5s.  per  quire;  40in.  by  30in,,  6B.,78.«d., 
and  Ss.  6d.  per  quire ;  60in.  by  40iu.,  153.  and  17a.  per  qnire  ;  Con- 
tinuous. 40in  wide,  10s.  per  piece  (20  yards*.  Patent  Tracing  Linen. 
."din.  wide,  Is.  6d.  per  yard,  30h.  per  piece  (24  yards) ;  4'Jin.  wide.  2s, 
per  yard.  40s.  per  pi«ce  (24  yards).  Gilbert's  Superior  Drawing  Pen- 
cils, la.  9d.  per  dozen  Strong  Cartridge  Paper,  from  Is,  3d.  to  4b.  6d. 
per  quire.  Whatman's  Drawing  Paper.  Quantity,  Specification,  and 
other  Papers.     Colours,  Brushes,  Ac. 

C.  MOODY,  267,  HIGH  HOLBOBJf,  LONDON,  W.C. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  MEDAL, 

Awarded  1862, 
ALSO  THE  DUBLIN  MEDAL,  1865. 

To     BUILDERS,     CARPENTERS,    and    BLINDMAK3ES 

JAS.  AUSTIN  &  SON, 

Manufactttrers  of    the  above  Articles,   particularly  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 

IMPERIAL    PATENT    FLAX    SASH    LINES, 

Of  which  they  are  now  making  four  quaUtiea,  and  they  strongly  recom- 
mend that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  ptirchased  in  preference  to  the 
PATENT  LINES  made  from  .Tnt«,  which  Article  has  neither  tho 
STRENGTH  nor  DURABILITY  of  FLAX,  consequently  cannot  give 
so  much  satisfaction  to  the  Consumer.  They  also  invite  the  particular 
attention  of  Upholsterers  and  Blind  Makers  to  their  Improved  Patent 
Blind  Lines,  which  ara  very  much  superior  to  anything  yet  offered 
tu  the  trade. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  IronmongerB,  Merchaiit«i 
Factors,  tmd  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  and  Conntrjl 
ESTABLISHED  1774. 


BY 

MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


HER 
ROYAL 
PATENT. 


Austin's  New  (1867)  Imperial  Patent 
SUPEBriNE     FLAX    SASH     LINES. 

JAMES  AUSTIN  .iiid  SON  in  introducing  the  above  NEWaud 
SUPERFINE  SASH  LINE  would  recommend  it  by  its  superiority  in 
the  following  particulars,  viz. :  It  does  not  stretch  or  kink,  and  from 
its  peculiarity  of  m.-vnuf-icture  cannot  be  frayed  hy  the  friction  of  tho 
BHsh-puUeya  and  weights. 

This  article  has  been  patented,  and  they  feel  assured  that  it  will 

only  require  to  be  known  to  ensure  its   immediate  adoption   by  the 

trade.     It  can  be   obtained  of  all    Ropemakers,    Ironmongers,   Mei- 

chantB  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses       Town  or  Country. 

ESTABLISHED  1774. 

Noveniber  1,1867. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY, 

ARMIT  ■WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEES,  CUKKIERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PEIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Trice  Lifits  eeut  free  hy  post. 

WAREHOUSE— 81,  MAEK-LAKE,  LONDON,  B.C. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  A6ENT. 


rARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6d.    per 
week. 

CAPFOLD  COKD  from  28a.  per  Cwt. 

riQGOTT,    BROTHERS, 

No.  69,  BISHOPSQATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E 


Jaitoary  31,  1868. 
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lOITDOIT,  FRIDAY,  JASVARTiX,  ISM. 


MR.  FERGUSSON  OX  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  RESTORATIOX. 

MR.  FERGUSSOX,  from  the  time  lie  has 
devoted  himself  to  architecture,  has  been 
Dguished  by  a  boldness  and  originality  of 
treatment ;  and  this  even  in  a  branch  of  ar- 
chitectural study — restoration — which  in  many 
cases  is  nothing  more  than  a  mechanical  pur- 
suit, that  may  be  called  compilation.  Our 
day  has  been  fortunate  in  possessing  a  large 
school  of  writers  and  professors  of  art,  who 
are  not  dependent  on  the  professional  pursuit 
of  art.  We  say  this  is  an  advantage,  because, 
when  a  man  once  becomes  interested  in  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  he  seldom  has 
time  to  carry  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  a 
course  of  research  and  investigation  demand- 
ing long  time  and  protracted  attention.  The 
chief  literary  labours  of  CockereU,  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  Falkener,  were  carried  out 
in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives,  and,  notwith- 
standing subsetjuent  contributions,  their  after 
labours  have  been  partial,or  only  the  develop- 
ment of  their  previous  studies.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  advantage  when  such  men,  for  instance,  as 
Ruskin,  Beresford  Hope,  Browne  "Willis,  and 
Richard  St.  John  Tyrwhitt,  can  be  ertrolled 
in  the  art-army  to  devote  to  it  their  chief 
time,  or  their  more  disposable  leisure.  Fer- 
gusson  unites  the  advantages  of  the  amateur 
and  the  professional  man:  of  the  professional 
man,  in  a  sufficient  conversance  and  practice 
in  architecture  to  bring  him  within  strictly 

Srofessional  allegiance  ;  and  of  a  freedom  of 
evotion  which  allows  him  to  bestow  on  his 
favourite  art  all  requisite  duties  of  ministra- 
tion. Thus  he  has  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice, not  only  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  made 
philosophy  and  history  illustrate  architecture, 
but  by  his  own  artistic  instinct  in  the  treat- 
ment of  construction  and  of  detaiL  He  may  be 
said  greatly  to  have  extended  the  range  oi'  ar- 
chitecture, not  only  by  illustrating  its  place 
in  the  systems  of  history  and  philosophy,  but 
by  many  other  services.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  was  effected  by  his  predecessors,  he  may 
be  considered  as  the  real  introducer  of  Indian 
architecture  into  England,  a  mission  to  which 
he  is  stiU  devoted.  His  restorations  of  the 
monuments  of  Assyria,  of  the  buildings  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  Mausoleum,  and  of  the  mode 
of  lighting  Greek  temples,  have  not  been 
barren  scholastic  treatises.  Whatever  may 
be  the  absolute  truth  in  these  cases — and  we 
differ  from  Mr.  Fergusson  in  more  than  one 
instance — they  constitute  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  resources  of  art,  and  many  of  the 
suggestions,  ingenious  and  practical,  have  been 
adopted,  altogether  apart  from  their  immediate 
appropriation. 

Restoration  is  a  copious  subject.  There  is 
the  restoration  of  a  Gothic  church  in  nature 
by  the  architect,  with  or  without  regard  to  the 
data  before  him,  and  there  is  controversy 
enough  on  these  matters.  What  may  be 
classical  or  antiquarian  restoration  is  another 
form  of  the  subject,  and  that  we  have  in  hand 
now.  It  may  refer  to  plan  or  to  con- 
struction, but  both  are  much  connected. 
Where  the  whole  or  the  greater  number 
of  the  bases  of  the  colunms  are  in  silu,  the 
restoration  is  a  simple  labour — we  have 
a  plan  with  the  defined  remains  in  black, 
and  have  only  to  fill  in  the  deficiencies  in  out- 
line, and  cannot  go  far  wrong.  This  is  not  a 
work  greatly  taxing  the  powers,  and  is  little 
above  paste  and  scissors  performance. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  when  we  have  fewer 
ill-defined  fragments,  materials  in  confusion, 
or  no  materials  at  aU,  and  only  scanty  historic 
indications  to  guide  us.  Then  it  is  that  noble 
exercises  for  architects  are  obtained — con- 
test? in  which  tha  public  interest  is  readily 


excited,  and  where  there  is  the  valuable  pri- 
vilege of  choosing  one's  side.  What  a  pity  it 
will  be  if  the  Junius  controversy  can  be  solved 
by  indubitably  attributing  the  authorship  to 
Francis  or  any  one  else  !  What  such  contro- 
versies are  in  literature  are  the  controversies 
as  to  restorations  in  architecture.  It  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  find  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ;  but,  if,  which  is  not 
very  likely,  siiflicient  fragments  are  discovered, 
it  will  be  a  loss  to  those  who  back  either  the 
views  of  Professor  Donaldson  or  Mr.  Falkener 
as  to  the  columniation  of  the  temple.  We 
expect  no  such  issue  can  aff'ect  those  of  oiir 
readers  who  have  made  up  their  minds  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fergusson  himself,  or  of  Mr.  R. 
Poppleton  PuUan,  as  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Mausoleum.  Restoration  is,  in  its  nature,  sub- 
ject for  controversy,  because,  after  all,  we  can 
only  arrive  at  relative,  and  not  at  absolute  truth. 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  been  involved  in  several 
of  these  controversies,  and  an  attack  on  the 
restorations  of  Xineveh  and  PersepoUs,  made 
by  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  "  Five  Ancient  Monarchies  of  the  Eastern 
World,"  has  driven  Mr.  Fergusson  to  a  personal 
defence  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  which, 
though  seen  by  some  of  our  readers,  can  hardly 
receive  the  attention  of  all. 

He  first  lays  down  his  principles  of  restora- 
tion, on  which  we  wLU  not  now  comment, 
though  we  think  they  wiU  form  matter  of  dis- 
cussion.    He  says  : — 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  discuss  these,  it 
may  be  'well  to  state  briefly  the  principles  which 
have  guided  me  in  erery  restoration  I  have  ever 
made,  and  which  lie,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  root 
of  the  question. 

First — Any  restoration  to  be  correct  must  he 
conformable  with  the  principles  of  common  sense  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  must  result  in  the  form  best 
suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  building  was  designed. 

Since  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  archi. 
teots  have  so  generally  neglected  this  rule,  that  we 
have  almost  forgotten  its  existence.  We  were  so 
accustomed  to  see  architects  putting  up  Grecian 
Doric  porticoes  before  churches,  jails,  panoramas, 
or  private  houses,  that  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  ask 
what  purpose  they  were  intended  to  serve.  And  wo 
now  see  Gothic  towers,  and  castles,  and  mansions, 
erected  with  all  the  accessories  of  monasticism  or  of 
mediioval  warfare,  and  we  never  think  of  asking 
how  far  they  are  suited  to  modem  enlightenment, 
or  to  Snider  rifles  and  Armstrong  guns.  But  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  I  assert  absolutely  and  with, 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that  no  such  puerilities 
were  committed ;  and  if  any  restoration  does  not 
result  in  the  most  practically  convenient  design 
that  the  mechanical  loiowledge  of  its  builders  could 
invent,  or  that  the  materials  at  their  comm.and 
would  admit  of — reject  it  at  once. 

A  second  principle  is  that  every  ancient  building 
must  form  part  of  a  gradually  developed  series. 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  Darwin's  theory  as  ap. 
plied  to  Nature's  Laws,  it  is  absolutely  true  of  all 
man's  architectural  works  anterior  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Every  building  was  developed,  according 
to  certain  well-established  principles,  out  of  some 
preceding  one,  and,  if  a  restoration  will  not  fit  into 
the  series — reject  it. 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  every  building  erected  in 
the  same  .ige  and  at  the  same  place,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  is  practically  identical,  mutatis  inu- 
t'X7^dis,  with  all  the  others. 

A  third  principle  is  that,  if  the  building  were 
erected  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  your  restora- 
tion turn  out  a  deformity — pause.  This  nile,  how. 
ever,  is  the  most  difficult  of  appUcation  of  the  three, 
because  it  may  happen  that  the  means  available  do 
not  suffice  to  enable  a  restorer  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  as  to  what  the  people  of  that  country  and 
age  may  have  thought  beautiful  or  otherwise,  and 
in  all  instances  it  requires  very  considerable  fami- 
liarity with  a  new  style  before  we  can  feel  sure  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  it  sesthetically. 

Jlr.  Fergusson  says  that  it  was  upon  these 
principles  he  first  proceeded  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  He  found  one  build- 
ing older  than  them,  and  of  the  same 
class,  sufficiently  described.  This  was  Solo- 
mon's House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  of 
which  our  readers  have  Mr.  Fergusson's  sketch- 
restoration  in  his  "  Hi-;tory  of  Architecture," 
Xo.  145,  in  the  first  edition,  and  No.  97  in  the 
new  edition.  Although  this  appears  to  be 
only  75ft.  wide,  it  was  constructed  with  three 
rows  of  cedar  pillars  to  support  the  roof.  At 
,  tha  other  end  of  the  e«ri«i,  he  found  the  palaceg 


of  Sosa  and  Persepolis  crowded  with  four  and 
six  rows  of  pillars  on  their  floors. 

These  pillars  he  considered  to  have  been 
developed  out  of  wood,  and  that  in  earlier 
edifices  the  Assyrians  might  have  used  pillars, 
and  those  of  wood.  Mr.  Fergusson  seems  to 
have  been  most  guided  by  considerations  of 
climate  and  of  the  constructions  suitable  to  it, 
considerations  which  are  not  likely  to  weigh 
with  Professor  Rawlinson,  at  Qjtford,  in  his 
snug  apartments,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
with  those  who  are  habituated  to  the  climate 
of  Asia. 

Mr.  Fergusson  very  naturally  thought  that 
the  light  could  not  be  introduced  through 
openings  in  the  roof.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
even  in  modern  domed  buildings  where  this 
is  done,  the  light  is  sparingly  introduced 
through  small  orifices,  and  then  at  such  a 
height  as  not  to  affect  the  shade  and  coolness 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  buildings.  He 
further  considered  that  the  excavations  proved 
that  it  had  not  been  introduced  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls ;  while  an  esamiuation 
of  the  plans  showed  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  a  sufficiency  of  light 
between  the  walls  and  the  roof,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  exclude  both  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain,  hence  the  proposition  of  that  mode  of 
roofing,  which  may  be  found  in  detail  in 
Mr.  Fergusson's  works,  and  which  has  been 
assailed  violently  by  the  Professor.  What 
Professor  Rawlinson  chiefly  relies  on  is  the 
assertion  that  no  bases  of  pillars  have  been 
found  within  the  apartments,  nor  any  marks 
on  the  brick  floors  of  such  pillars,  or  of  the 
pressure  of  the  pillars.  He  says,  too,  that 
stone  pillar  bases  have  been  found  in  wide 
doorways.  Mr.  Fergusson  joins  issue  with 
the  Professor  as  to  the  alleged  pillar  bases  in 
the  doorways  having  been  employed  to  bear 
wooden  pillars,  for  he  says  these  would  have 
slipped. 

Before  going  further  into  Mr.  Fergusson's 
case,  we  may  refer  to  what  the  Professor  sup- 
ports as  alternatives  in  opposition,  namely, 
the  hypEthral,  as  proposed  for  Greek 
temples,  and  the  spanning  of  the  area  by 
beams,  from  which  he  says  archfeologists  have 
hitherto  shrunk.  This  is  not  unnatural,  for 
the  beam  theory  can  obtain  no  support  under 
the  circumstances.  As  to  the  hypoethral  theory, 
it  has  also  little  weight,  for  the  buildings 
would  have  been  next  to  useless  in  such  a 
climate.  ilr.  Fergusson  observes  that  the 
builders  first  raised  a  mound  of  loose  earth, 
above  30ft.  high.  We  think  it  quite  possible, 
however,  that  the  mounds  may  have  been  of 
earth  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  cut  into  the 
shape  of  bricks  or  tiles  when  wet,  and  applied 
when  dry,  which  would  have  given  a  harder 
foimdation,  and  labour  was  not  a  considera- 
tion, as  it  was  a  forced  contribution.  Mr. 
Fergusson  says  loose  earth,  on  which  they 
placed  great  moundlike  walls,  averaging  from 
15ft.  to  20ft.  thickness,  and  arranged  them  so 
that  the  area  of  the  solids,  as  represented 
by  the  walls,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  the  voids  forming  the  rooms,  and 
they  did  not  carry  these  walls  above  the 
height  of  20ft.  Such  a  mass  might  rest  iu 
equilibrio,  but  the  tendency,  he  considers,  if 
any,  would  be  for  the  floor  to  rise.  To 
counteract  this,  he  suggests,  that,  after  being 
carefully  beaten,  a  common  process,  the  floors 
were  paved,  and  that  on  the  pavement  wooden 
shoes  were  placed,  circular  in  form,  according 
to  the  Persepolitan  examples,  and  extending 
over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  pavement. 
Into  these  shoes  the  wooden  pillars  were 
shipped,  and  by  them  the  heavy  roof  was 
supported.  Such  a  system  would  be  in  per- 
fect equilibrium,  and  would  last  for  ever, 
until  disturbed  by  decay,  or  some  such  acci- 
dent as  the  fire  to  which  he  attributes  the 
destruction  of  all  those  palaces :  but  it  would 
not,  after  such  an  accident,  show  any  bases,  or 
marks  of  them  on  the  pavement. 

Our  readers  wiU  see  that,  according  to  this 
view,  the  wooden  structure  was  to  a  great  de- 
gree independent  of  the  walls.  We  are  rather 
surprised  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  noticed 
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that  this  system  of  coastruction,  of  having  the 
timber  framing  separate  from  the  walls, 
is  still  to  be  found  in  Asia,  but  the  chief  reason 
assigned  for  its  adoption  is  as  a  security  against 
earthquakes,  so  that  the  timbers  are  not  even 
bonded  to  the  walls.  One  very  curious  thing 
we  have  seen  is  that  in  a  building,  say  a  two- 
story  house,  the  roof  has  been  put  on  before 
a  wall  has  been  raised. 

So  far  as  to  the  restorations  of  Nineveh.  Of 
the  ChehU  Minar  we  cannot  now  speak,  but 
we  will  lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Fergusson's 
last  words  on  the  hypcelhral  theory  : — 

Tho  hypiBthral  suggestion  may  requii-o  a  little 
more  consideration,  not  from  its  superior  ajiplica- 
bility  to  the  present  <iuestion,  but  boeause  of  the 
collateral  issues  it  involves.  For  twenty  yeara  1 
have  been  trying  to  put  this  fallacy  right.  It  is 
dying,  but  slowly ;  and  it  is  only  by  continu.i.1 
reiteration  that  its  end  can  be  hastened.  Like  the 
Druidical  origin  of  Stonehenge  and  the  prim:oval 
antiiiuity  of  Silbury  Hill,  the  hypiethron  haji  become 
a  matter  of  faith.  Those  who  believe  in  it  are  not 
any  longer  required  to  give  any  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them,  but  are  allowed  to  consider  that 
they  have  proved  their  ciise,  if  they  can  point  out 
any  flaw  or  deficiency  in  their  opponent'^  argument. 
In  vain  I  have  challenged  the  production  of  a  single 
specimen  of  this  strange  contrivance,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  as  existing  in  any  pai-t  of  the  world. 
Except  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  difiBculties 
of  the  vault  forces  it  on  the  architect,  and  in  two, 
it  may  be  three,  Roman  decastyle  temples,  which 
possessed  internal  courts,  that  may  be  so  called,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  examples.  It  does  not  exist  m 
Roman  houses,  as  "Mr.  Rawlinson  asserts,  because 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  a 
partially  roofed  court  and  a  partially  um-oofed 
apartment.  It  did  not  exist  in  Egypt,  the  most 
rainless  and  temperate  climate  in  the  world  ;  and  no 
example  is  known  in  Persia  or  India,  or  any  other 
country  I  am  .-vcquainted  with.  Yet.  strange  to  say. 
Professor  Rawlinson  quotes  me  (p.3S0)  as  an  author, 
ity  for  its  existence  in  India  !  Had  he  read  the 
paragraph  ho  refei-s  to,  or  looked  at  the  plan 
therein  mentioned,  he  could  not  possibly  have  made 
such  a  mistake.  I  have,  afterwards,  agam  and 
again  reverted  to  the  subject ;  as,  for  instance,  m 
the  "  Handbook  of  Architecture,"  wood  cuts  47  to 
60.  I  must  therefore,  now  be  allowed  to  state,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  that,  though  the  Indian  buUders 
may  not  be  the  best  in  the  world,  they  do  know 
something  of  their  art.  They  put  roofs  on  their 
buildings  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  to  keep  out  the 
rain ;  and  they  do  not  immediately  afterwards  take 
off  a  large  enough  portion  of  them  to  let  in  both. 
In  fact,  the  hypiethron,  as  it  is  usually  understood, 
was  impossible  so  long  as  common  sense  was  the 
prevaihng  element  of  architectural  design.  It  was 
the  creation  of  men  who  built  Grecian  temples  in 
northern  climates,  and  is  believed  in  by  men  who 
build  Gothic  edifices  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SHAPE  AND  POSI- 
TION UPON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
IRONWORK. 

"  TT  is  stronger  that  way,"  is  the  reason  every 
JL  village  carpenter  would  give  why  he 
placed  his  purlins  and  rafters  with  the  greater 
Bide  vertical,  and  for  a  long  time  engineers  and 
architects  in  dealing  with  constructions  of  iron 
were  content  to  rest  their  faith  upon  no  better 
foundation.  So  long  as  they  confined  them- 
selves to  simply  imitating,  with  some  unim- 
portant modifications,  those  e.\amples  which 
precedent  and  experience  had  demon- 
strated to  be  thurouglily  reliable,  no  evil 
resulted.  But,  with  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  unprecedented  exigencies  of  loco- 
motive tratlic,  a  departure  from  the  old  pat- 
terns, so  to  term  them,  became  imperative,  and 
it  was  then  apparent  how  very  little  was 
known  respecting  the  influence  of  the  form 
and  position  of  beams  and  bars  upon  their  ab- 
solute ultimate  strength.  Owing  to  the  failure 
of  numerous  railway  bridges,  in  the  infancy 
of  steam  locomotion,  it  was  rendered  necessary 
that  a  series  of  investigations  and  experiments, 
conducted  with  all  the  accuracy  and  skill  at 
the  command  of  the  i)rofession,  should  be  un- 
dertaken, and  the  results  made  available  for 
future  guidance,  reference,  and  authority. 
Although  the  correct  position  in  which  to 
place  a  rectangular  beam  is  universally  known, 
yet  we  are  far  from  having  ascertained  a 
similar  amount  of  knowledge  regarding  tliose 
of  a  different  shape.    The  maimer  in  which 


the  strength  of  an  ordinary  T  iron  is  affected 
by  its  position,  atlbrds  an  e.xcellent  illustration 
of  our  meaning.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  carried  out 
some  experiments  upon  this  subject,  and,  \yith 
the  view  of  deducing  some  definite  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  ratio  of  the  breaking  strain 
of  beams  precisely  identical  in  shape  and  scant- 
lings, but  fixed  in  two  different  positions,  he 
selected  two  cast-iron  beams  of  the  shape 
shown  in  fig.  1.  They  were  seven  feet  in 
total  length,  cast  from  the  same  pattern,  placed 
upon  supports  giving  a  clear  span  of  six  and 
a  half  feet,  and  broken  by  the  gradual  addi- 
tion of  weights  suspended  from  their  centres. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  whenever  possi- 
ble, in  testing  girders  and  beams,  either  for 
deflection,  or  for  ascertaining  their  actual 
breaking  strength,  it  is  preferable  to  perform 
the  operation  by  the  agency  of  direct  weights 
alone,  and  not  by  the  intervention  of  levers. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  levers  are  usually 
resorted  to.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  more 
convenient,  and  the  testing  operation  is  con- 
ducted with  greater  ease  and  dispatch,  the 
progressive  piling  up  of  the  necessary  weights 
being  dispensed  with.  Evidently  when  the 
testing  is  to  be  upon  a  large  scale,  levers  must 
be  employed,  as  it  would  otherwise  involve  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  labour,  and  incur  an 
tm warrantable  waste  of  valuable  time.  The  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  levers  is  that,  even  when 
they  are  constructed  upon  the  most  delicate 
and  approved  principles,  they  exert  more  or 
less  degree  of  violence  upon  the  specimen 
under  test,  which  consequently  does  not  yield 
to  the  action  of  a  simple  weight,  but  is,  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed,  coerced  or  forced  to 
break.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that,  if  one 
of  two  similar  bars  were  broken  by  a  lever, 
and  the  other  by  dead  weights  superimposed 
regularly  and  gradually,  the  latter  would  be 
-found  to  require  a  greater  total  weight  than 
the  former  to  determine  its  fracture. 

In  fig.  1  the  two  cast-iron  bars  we  have  re- 
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pressive  strength  which  is  to  its  tensile  strength 
as  G  to  1,  and  consequently  it  will  be  weaker 
or  stronger  accordingly  as  its  fracture  is  de- 
termined in  relation  to  one  or  other  of  these 
resistances.  Referring  to  fig.  1,  it  will  be  at 
once  perceived  that  the  bars  may  be  regarded 
as  consisting  of  two  separate  portions,  the 
table  or  horizontal  part,  and  the  vertical  part 
or  rib.  This  latter  constitutes  the  real  resist- 
ing part  of  the  bar,  since  it  is  virtually  the 
depth,  and  therefore  tlie  position  of  it  and  the 
strain  it  is  exposed  to  wiU  affect  the  strength 
of  the  beam.  When  in  the  position  repre- 
sented by  the  bar  C,  that  is  downwards,  the 
action  of  the  weight  tends  to  extend  it,  that 
is  to  accomplish  its  fracture  by  overcoming 
its  tensile  strength,  which  we  have  stated  to 
be  comparatively  small,  with  respect  to  that 
it  exerts  against  compression.  But  when  the 
bar  is  broken  in  the  position  D,  the  conditions 
attending  its  fracture  are  reversed — the  rib  Ls 
upwards,  and  fails  by  the  yielding  of  its  com- 
pressive and  not  of  its  tensile  strength,  and 
consequently  supports  a  much  greater  weight 
]irevious  to  fracture.  Beams  of  the  section 
shown  in  tig.  1  are  Inuch  inferior  in  strength 
to  that  in  fig.  3,  in  which  the  ratio  between  the 
areas  of  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  is  as  6 
to  1.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  be 
altogether  discarded.  They  possess  the  merit, 
a  very  important  one  in  a  practical  sense,  of 
being  readily  cast,  and  are  not,  by  any  means, 
a  weak  or  unscientific  form  of  beam,  although 
inferior  to  the  particular  example  quoted, 
which  represents  the  section  of  maximum 
strength  with  a  given  area  of  metal,  for  all 
beams  of  cast  iron.  For  very  light  weights 
and  small  spans  the  T-shape  would  be  avail- 
able, where  there  would  be  an  absolute  waste 
of  material  in  employing  the  doubled-flanged 
section  in  fig.  3.  Care  must  be  taken  to  be 
very  cautious  in  using  cast-Lron  beams  with 
openings  in  them,  as  shown  in  fig.  4,  a  descrip- 
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ferred  to  are  represented  in  section,  and  in 
fie.  2  they  are  shown  each  in  half  elevation, 
and  resting  upon  the  supports.  The  fig.  2  is 
divided  by  the  line  A  B,  one-half  of  the  beam 
being  represented  with  the  table,  or  horizontal 
portion,  upwards,  and  the  other  half  with  it 
downwards.  Tlie  bar  that  was  broken  with 
the  table  portion  upwards,  as  represented  by 
C  in  the  fig^ares,  yielded  to  a  weight  of  0-162 
tons,  while  that  with  the  table  downwards,  D, 
required  0-5U  tons  to  effect  its  fracture,  evinc- 
ing practically  three  times  the  strength  of  its 
neighbour.  Notwithstanding  the  palpable 
character  of  an  experiment  of  this  description, 
and  the  advantage  to  be  gained  in  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view  in  profiting  by  it, 
yet  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  witness  it 
completely  disregarded,  and  the  beams  placed 
in  that  position  affording  the  least  amount  of 
strength.  Not  only  was  the  difference  in  the 
actual  breaking  weights  strongly  displayed,  but 
the  deflections  varied  also  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  The  ultimate  deflection  of  the 
bar  D  was  exactly  4,\  times  that  of  C,  and  the 
permanent  deflection,  or  set,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  was  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  1. 
Having  acijuainted  ourselves  with  the  fact 
that  the  bar  in  tlie  one  position  is  three  times 
stronger  than  in  the  other,  let  us  now  endea- 
vour to  account  for  the  circumstance.  The 
bars  being  of  cast  iron,  the  first  point  to  bear 
J  in  mind  is  that  that  material  possesses  a  com. 


tion  of  design  favourable  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses,  but  certainly  not  for  any  other.  A  dis- 
tinction here  is  at  once  apparent  between  the 
conditions  attending  similar  examples  of  con- 
struction in  wrought  iron.  Experience  has 
long  since  confirmed  the  opinion  that  open- 
work wrought-iron  gilders,  including  all  the 
varieties  of  the  lattice,  warren,  and  trellis 
forms,  may  be  used  with  the  same  safety  as 
their  older  and  more  cumbrous  predecessors.  _ 
It  might  have  been  that  the  objections  raised  M 
by  the  advocates  of  the  solid  sided  girders,  " 
against  the  employment  of  the  more  elegant 
and  lighter  system,  were  founded  upon  the 
argument  that  because  it  had  been  proved  to 
be"  not  suitable  in  the  case  of  cast  iron,  it  was, 
therefore,  not  likely  to  succeed  with  wrought. 
However  well  arguing  analogically  may 
answer  in  some  matters,  it  does  not  always 
hold  good  in  questions  of  a  scientific  nature. 

That  many  of  the  older  authorities  upon 
engineering  and  architectural  subjects  were 
lamentably,  although  not  culpably,  ignorant 
of  the  proper  forms  of  iron  beams,  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  Tredgold  considered 
the  beam  represented  in  fig.  5  to  give  the 
section  of  maximum  strength,  wherein  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges  are  equal  in  area.'  Sub- 
sequent experiments,  however,  have  demon- 
strated that,  far  from  approaching  in  its  powers 
of  resistance  the  section  of  maximum  strength 
(see  fig.  3),  it  is  considerably  weaker  than  the 
T  form  in  figs.  1  and  2.  it  is,  for  cast  iron, 
therefore,  an  objectionable  form  which  should 
never  be  employed.  In  addition  to  the  theo- 
retical considerations  governing  the  design  of 
a  cast-iron  beam,  those  of  a  practical  nature 
must  be  attended  to  with  equal  if  not  greater 

I  regard.  The  strength  of  any  beam  is  directly 
proportional  to  its  sectional  area,  that  is,  the 
number  of  square  inches  contained  in  a  section 
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perpendicular  to  its  longitudinal  axis.  With 
cast-iron  beams  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  strength,  while  obeying  the  above  law,  is 
also  in  a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the 
superficial  area,  not  in  a  theoretical  but  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  A  little  reflection 
will  indicate  that,  as  the  process  of  cooling  in 
the  melted  mass  commences  at  the  surface, 
those  layers  lying  immediately  subjacent  to  it, 
are  cooled  with  a  considerably  greater  degree 
of  rapidity  than  those  placed  more  remote, 
and  towards  the  centre  of  the  beam.  Besides, 
if  we  imagine  a  certain  thickness  of  the  metal 
near  the  surface  to  be  solidified,  while  the 
internal  portions  of  the  beam  are  yet  in  a 
state  of  incandescence,  'when  they  are  in  the 
act  of  cooUng,  they  are  prevented  from  con- 
tracting according  to  the  laws  governing 
metals,  and  remam,  therefore,  solidified  in  a 
condition  of  permanent  initial  tension,  which, 
from  the  contents  of  the  present  article,  must 
be  very  injurious  to  the  future  strength  of 
the  beam.  Since  the  outer  and  inner  portions 
of  a  large  casting,  or  of  a  thick  beam,  do  not 
cool  uniformly,  it  might  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  a  ditfereuce  in  their  relative  powers 
of  resistance. 

This  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case,  by 
testing  pieces  of  the  metal  taken  from  different 
portions  of  the  same  casting,  and  the  result 
has  evinced  much  discrepancy  between  their 
relative  breaking  strength.  AU  angles, 
marked  disproportions  of  area,  unequal  thick- 
ness of  metal,  and  abrupt  bends,  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  designing  cast- 
iron  beams,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar 
shape  selected.  There  is  but  little  use  in  calcu- 
latmg  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts, 
and  adhering  blindly  to  the  rules  of  theory,  if 
due  attention  be  not  given  to  the  requirements 
of  the  foundry.  We  shall  resume  this  im- 
portant subject  at  a  future  period  in  connec- 
tion with  wrought-iron  beams,  which  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  superseded,  for  spans  possess- 
ing any  magnitude,  and  for  railway  bridges, 
their  cast-iron  predecessors. 


DESIGN.* 


BEFORE  proceeding  further,  let  me  remark  that 
the  details,  whether  derived  from  past  orna- 
ueut  or  direct  from  Xature,  are  the  materials  of  the 
designer,  and  are  separate  from  the  rules  for  their 
arrangement  and  adaptation,  which  have  been 
called  the  principles  of  design.  I  may  remark 
also  that  formerly  the  architect  not  only  designed 
the  structure  itself  and  the  ornament  that  enriched 
it,  but  the  furnitare,  the  hangiugs,  the  glass,  the 
metal  work,  and  the  utensils,  at  least  of  the  sacred 
edifices.  Hence  the  architecture  of  a  period  ruled 
the  ornament  of  a  period,  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  studying  the  aichitecture  of  the  past  if  we 
would  have  a  large  view  of  the  principles  of  its 
ornament.  Indeed  I  would  impress  ufon  you  an 
earnest  study  of  the  past,  not  to  repeat  merely,  as 
did  the  artist  of  the  Renaissance,  but  to  learn  the 
laws  which  guided  them  of  old,  and  then  to  go  to 
Natm'e  for  new  details  to  subdue  to  the  wants  of 
ornament,  as  was  indeed  the  practice  of  the  men 
whoae  works  I  would  urge  you  to  study — these 
abound  with  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  You  may 
go  to  Nature  without  fear  of  the  meanness  of 
mere  imitation.  In  Nature's  domains  we  find 
every  form  which  ha^  served  to  make  Art  beauti- 
ful. Surrounded  by  the  glowing  tints  of  spring, 
or  the  melluw  hues  of  autumn,  by  the  perfect 
forms  of  upeuing  flowers,  and  the  stately  splendour 
of  the  fuU  grown  forest  trees,  the  man  is  dull  in- 
deed who  would  not  endeavour  to  enrich  the  ob- 
jects whicharise  under  his  hand — the  house  wherein 
he  shelters  himself,  the  articles  which  serve  him 
for  his  domestic  wants,  and  the  implements  where- 
with he  obtains  his  food  an  I  carries  on  his  daily 
avocations — frith  transcripts  from  or  imitations  of 
her  wondrous  ornaments.  The  student  who  has 
been  taught  to  loot  at  Art  merely  through  the 
light  of  bygone  ages,  or  to  judge  of  beauty  by 
the  measure  of  the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  has 
much,  very  much,  to  unlearn  ere  he  can  hope  to 
attain  any  great  extent  of  originaUty.  He  may 
modify  and  recombine  the  forms  of  Classic  Art,  or 
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he  may,  perhaps,  generalize  them,  and  thereby  lose 
uot  only  the  spirit  of  their  first  adoption  but  their 
truth.  He  may  strike  out  for  himself  a  new  path, 
founded  on  the  Art  of  some  ancient  people,  but  he 
will  rarely  succeed  in  producing  designs  in  tht- 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  or  likely  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  public.  He  has  commenced 
at  the  wroug  end  of  Art ;  he  can  look  at  Nature, 
when  he  comes  to  acknowledge  her  as  the  one 
source  from  which  his  ornament  should  be  derived, 
only  by  the  false  hght  of  the  ideas  he  has  ac- 
quired. His  fohage,  his  flowers,  hLs  forms  are  not 
tlie  foliage,  the  flowers,  the  forms  of  Nature,  but 
of  the  school  in  which  he  has  learnt,  and  here 
is  the  great  danger  of  the  too  exclusive  study  of 
the  ornamentid  forms  of  any  particular  country  or 
style,  without  reference  to  the  pecuUar  circum- 
stances or  conditions  which  led  to  their  adoption, 
or  occasioned  their  use.  Ancient  Art  must  be  to 
the  designer  a  model — an  oriflame — of  what  great 
and  good  designers  of  past  ages  gleaned  from  or 
admired  in  the  storehouse  of  Nature  ;  he  must  see 
in  it  an  example  of  how  to  draw  from  her  bound- 
less treasury  similar  and  parallel  ideas,  and  to 
combine  and  modify  them  to  suit  his  own  times, 
and  the  means  of  production  or  the  formative 
processes  of  his  o%vn  country. 

I  may,  therefore,  consider  ornamental  design 
under  three  heads  : — The  law  of  arrangement, 
which  governs  the  details  or  component  parts  ;  the 
subserviency  of  ornament  to  utility  ;  and,  thirdly, 
the  source  of  design,  and  the  treatment  of  its 
elements  to  suit  the  material  on  which  the  design 
is  to  be  wrought. 

Ancient  ornament  was  mostly  subordinated  to 
a  geometrical  arrangement.  In  Egypt,  in  Greece, 
and  in  ancient  Italy,  this  was  usually  the  case, 
even  in  those  works  which  had  little  mechanical 
aid,  such  as  the  carved  ornaments  of  their 
temples  or  the  painted  decoration  of  their  fur- 
niture, while,  in  works  produced  in  the  loom, 
geometrical  recurrence  became  more  or  less  a 
necessity.  In  some  of  the  Egyptian  temples 
there  is  observable  an  apparent  symmetry,  as  in 
the  capitals  of  columns,  which  have  a  likeness  in 
general  form,  combined  with  a  large  variety  in 
the  details  of  the  parts.  lu  many  of  the  minor 
ornamental  treatments,  the  details  or  elements  of 
the  ornament  are  arranged  in  an  alternate  sym- 
metry, as  we  found  was  the  case  also  in  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Tabernacle,  and  in  the 
priest's  garments.  This  also  was  the  case  with 
Greek  sculptured  ornament,  while  we  find  it 
varied  on  the  borders  of  then-  garments — on  the 
ornaments  of  their  utensils  and  vases,  with  a  re- 
currence of  two  and  one — a  recurrence  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  central  line — one  and  three,  &o. 
liarely  in  Classic  Art  is  the  law  of  apparent  sym- 
metry adopted,  while  it  is  found  to  give  great 
freshness  and  variety  to  Gothic  ornament.  We 
may,  therefore,  deduce  that  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment, apparent  symmetry,  and  r*^currence  or 
alternatiun  of  parts,  are  laws  observed  in  the 
best  periods  of  Art. 

From  ancient  Classic  Art,  as  well  as  from  the 
best  Art  of  the  Oriental  nations,  another  orna- 
mental law  is  observed,  which  is,  that  the  general 
form  of  the  moulding,  or  any  part  of  the  surface 
decorated,  is  not  disturbed  by  its  ornamentation. 
The  ornament  being  incised,  as  was  much  of 
Egyptian  ornament,  or  parts  of  the  general  sur- 
face lowered,  leaving  the  ornament  in  relief,  or 
otherwise,  the  relief  was  very  low.  This  ought 
also  to  be  the  case  in  the  decoration  of  all  in- 
struments or  utensils,  as  indeed  it  mostly  is  in 
the  best  periods.  Thus,  we  rarely  find  any  relief 
ornament  in  the  beautiful  Etruscan  vases,  the 
pure  form  chosen  being  preserved,  the  ornament 
being  merely  painted  on  bands  and  borders,  in 
simple  bands  of  black,  white,  or  red  ;  while  in 
the  best  goldsmith's  work  of  the  Middle  Ages  we 
find  the  same  law  attended  to.  From  ancient 
Art  we  also  learn  that  simplicity  and  restraint  are 
principles  acted  on,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view  by  every  designer. 

How  large  is  the  unornamented  surface  in  the 
Doric  temples,  supporting, and  enhancing  the  few 
simple  elements  used  in  the  parts  decorated,  as 
was  the  case  also  in  theii'  vases  and  utensils  ;  and 
what  repose  and  perfect  taste  is  the  result!  How 
contrary  to  the  apphcatiou  of  ornament  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  our  pot- 
tery was  hidden  under  a  heap  of  decoration,  and 
our  goldsmiths  covered  their  vessels  with  coarse 
and  ill-executed  relief,  pleasing,  it  is  true,  the 
purchasers  of  their  wares,  who  considered  not  the 
Art  embodied,  but  the  weight  of  silver  and  the 
gUtter  of  surface  !  And  I  must  allow  that  there 
are  many  causes  in  the  present  day  leading  to  this 


extravagance  and  excess  in  ornamout  rather 
than  to  restraint,  the  greatest  cause  being  readi- 
ness of  mechanical  reproduction.  In  the  time  of 
the  handicraftsman  decoration  w;is  sparely  ap- 
plied, and  the  workman  strove  after  perfection. 
Now,  the  machine  so  easily  attains  a  mechanical 
perfection  of  parts  that  the  manufacturer  is  in- 
duced to  overload  his  work  with  ornament,  and 
thus  to  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  purchaser.  This 
leads  mo  to  consider  what  is  and  must  always  be 
a  most  important  drawback  to  freedom  and 
variety  in ,  design — namely,  those  mechanical 
means  by  which  the  design  is  to  bemauufactured, 
or  by  which  the  pattern  is  to  be  many  times 
repeated  in  or  on  the  raw  material. 

The  mediiuval  workman  or  artizan  had  few,  if 
any,  of  the  modern  appliances  for  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  his  hangings,  his  metal  work,  or  his 
woven  fabrics — his  handicraft  was  unfettered  by 
the  cylinder,  the  electro-block,  and  the  mould. 
The  beautifully  wrought  forms  of  hammered 
ironwork,  and  the  flowing  and  varied  lines  of 
brocaded  silks,  the  rich  diapers  that  covered  the 
walls,  and  the  quaint  tiles  that  decorated  the 
floors,  were  innocent  of  steam  machinery.  How 
idtered  is  all  this  now  !  The  moment  that  the 
manufacturer  becomes  possessed  of  a  design,  his 
only  idea  is  how  it  may  be  produced  and  re- 
peated in  endless  numbers  by  the  mould,  the 
block,  or  the  cylinder.  With  these  he  may  be 
able  to  present  a  most  precise  resemblance  of 
the  Art  which  was  most  admirable  iu  that  design  ; 
he  may  be  able  to  represent  the  outlines  and  the 
colours  with  far  greater  exact  precision  than  tho 
worker  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  ever  achieve ; 
but  how  dull,  how  monotonous,  is  the  result  of 
his  labours  when  compared  with  the  skill  of  the 
handicraftsman,  which  is  like  the  ever-changing 
repetitions  of  Nature,  where  on  a  tree  with  a 
million  leaves  no  two  would  ever  be  exactly  aUke, 
or  the  ornaments  of  a  Gothic  building,  where  the 
tracery  of  every  window,  the  foliage  of  every 
corbel,  and  the  carving  of  every  stall,  is  ditferent. 
And  this  leads  me  naturally  to  another  direction 
of  the  modern  designer's  studies — the  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  manufacture  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  objects  for  which  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  prepare  designs.  He  must  learn 
the  width  of  the  paper,  the  cotton,  or  the  silk, 
and  infer  from  them  the  sizes  of  his  blocks  or 
groups.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with  the 
girths  of  the  cylinders,  and  calculate  the  fre- 
quency of  his  repeats.  He  must  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  numbers  of  cards  required  to  re- 
produce his  drawings  in  the  Jacquard  loom,  and 
he  must  know  the  processes  which  the  metal,  the 
clay,  or  the  glass  undergo  in  their  various  stages, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  object. 
More  than  this,  also,  he  must  be  able,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  to  judge  of  the  variation  which  the 
outline  of  his  design  will  be  subjected  to  from 
the  nature  of  the  impossibiUty  of  representing 
curved  or  flowing  lines  in  woven  carpets,  or  deli- 
cate and  well-kept  outlines  on  block-printed 
paperhaugiugs. 

I  must  now  very  briefly  consider  another  law 
of  design — its  relation  to  utility.  Having  decided 
on  a  form  which  combines  the  greatest  convenience 
for  u.se  with  the  utmost  elegance,  the  designer  has 
to  enrich  it  with  suitable  embellishment.  The 
talent  and  skill  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  this, 
and  the  style  of  ornament  chosen,  are  secondary 
matters  as  compared  with  the  position  and  quan- 
tity of  the  decoration,  the  fitness  of  the  orna- 
mentation to  the  object  and  to  its  uses  as  a  whole. 
To  give  an  illustration — when  we  desire  to  produce 
an  article  for  some  purpose  which  necessitates  our 
taking  a  firm  hold  of  it,  it  is  usual  to  roughen  the 
surface  to  be  grasped.  This  may  be  done  orna- 
mentally, but  it  should  n»t  be  so  treated  as  to  mar 
the  originaUy  conceived  graceful  form,  or,  by  the 
lumpiness  of  its  relief,  to  inconvenience  the  holder, 
so  that,  instead  of  facilitating  his  power  of  grasp- 
ing it,  he  is  prevented  from  holding  it  with  ease 
and  security.  Yet,  how  often  is  beautifully 
wrought  work  thus  misplaced  ! 

Another  important  quality  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  viz.,  reserveduess.  Nothing  is  so  vul- 
gar as  redundancy.  Ornament  should  be  so  dis- 
tributed that  it  only  occupies  a  part,  and  that  a 
small  part,  of  the  surface,  either  in  bands  or 
groups  agreeably  disposed  so  that  the  natural  sur- 
face may  serve  as  a  contrast  and  foil  lo  the  enrich- 
ment, and  supply  the  quality  known  in  Fine  Arts 
as  breadth.  We  will  assume  that  the  article  to 
which  the  decoration  has  to  be  applied  is  a  silver 
goblet.  If  the  enrichment,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  chasing  or  repoutsce  work,  is  too  lavishly 
applied — if  the  foot,  the  stem,  and  the  bowl  of  the 
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cup  are  alike  loaded  with  om  ament,  even  if  th 
ornament  be  the  best  of  its  kind— few  will  deny 
that  there  is  too  much  of  it ;  the  eye  wants  some 
quiet  plain  surface  to  contrast  with  the  richness 
of  the  remainder.  This  is  obtained  by  reserve  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  amount  of  surface 
should  remain  untouched  by  hU  art  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  to  the  designer. 

I  have  already  spoken  strongly  of  the  necessity 
of  recurring  to  Nature  and  natural  forms,  for  new 
details  of  ornament.  The  laws  of  arrangement 
are  few,  simple,  and  easily  mistered  ;  even  the 
structural  lines  that  govern  the  disposition  are 
Tery  limited.  The  right  line,  the  oblique  line, 
the  curve  (simple  or  complex),  the  scroll  of  varied 
curvatures,  represent  the  sum  of  these  leading 
lines.  The  details  which  they  govern,  and 
■with  which  they  may  be  clothed,  are  as  infinite 
as  are  the  natural  objects  from  which  they  are 
derived.  But  how  is  the  artist  to  us«  these  de- 
tails 1  Iiuitatively,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  con- 
ventionally—a term  often  misused,  but  which 
really  means  subordinated  to  the  materials  in 
which  they  are  to  be  wrought,  and  the  manner 
of  working  them.  Here  my  subject  leads  me  to 
what  might  well  furnish  matter,  not  for  a  section 
of  a  lecture,  but  for  many  lectures,  and  I  have 
time  only  for  a  few  concluding  sentences. 

I  am  sure  that  I  have  said  enough  to  convince 
you  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  Nature  as  the  only 
true  source  of  novelty  in  design,  but  I  must  not 
bs  misunderstood  as  implying  that  Nature  is  to  be 
merely  imitated.  As  in  Fine  Art,  so  in  ornament ; 
the  lowest  merit  is  that  of  mere  imitation— nay,  as 
it  often  degrades  Fine  Art,  so  it  is  often  a  fault  in 
ornamental  Art.  What  should  we  say  of  a  sculptor 
who  should  cast  the  human  figure,  and  think  the 
exact  imitation  he  achieved  Fine  Art !  Or  what 
should  we  think  of  a  goldsmith  who  should 
electrotype  natural  leaves  and  flowers,  and  place 
the  meretricious  tinsel  on  his  cups  and  chalices  as 
good  ornament. 

Details  derived  from  Nature  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  Art— must  be  treated  in  a  large  manner, 
suppressing  those  minutia;  which  are  unnecessary 
to  expression — must  be  rendered  suitable  to  the 
material  and  mode  of   execution  in  which  the  de- 
sign is  to  be  wrought.     And  it  will  in  most  cases 
be  found  that  the  more  literal  the  imitation,  the 
meaner  will  be  the  style,  the  weaker  the  expres- 
sion of   the  work.     I  would  conclude,  therefore, 
with  the  eloquent  words  of  one  who  had  some  ex- 
perience as  a  designer,  and  who  made  many  efforts 
for  its  improvement  in  this  country — the  late  Mr. 
Dyce.     He  says,  "  I  conceive  that  the  Art  of  the 
past  is,  like  its  literature,  a  storehouse  of  which 
the  treasures  must  be  known  by  us  before  we  are 
in  a  condition   to  become  explorers  in  our  turn. 
Heartily  concurriag  in  the  opinion  so  ably  urged 
by   my    colleague   (the    lecturer   on  botany  as  a 
source  of  ornament)  that  original  design  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  same   means  from  which   it 
resulted  in  past  ages,  namely,   by  a  reference    to 
Nature,   the   source  of   all  beauty  in  design,    I 
would  only  require  that  such  reference  should  be 
aided  by  the  experience  afforded  us  in  the  labours 
of  our  predecessors.     The  first  step  in  any  pursuit 
is  to  inquire  what  has  already  been  done.     When 
a  man  undertakes  to  treat  of  any  subject,  he  first 
.sets   himself   to  read  all   that  has  been   already 
written  upon  it.     And  .so  it  must  be  in  ornamental 
Art.  We  do  not  now  take  it  up  for  the  first  time- 
its  principles    have    been    more  or  less  truly  de- 
veloped from  the  earliest  ages  ;  sometimes   they 
have  been  developed  in  one  direction,  sometimes 
in  anothei  ;  sometimes  the  development  has  been 
a  right  one,   sometimes  erroneous ;  but  through 
all   there   has   predominated  that  very  attempt 
which  we  in  our  turn  must  make,  namely,  to  apply 
the  treasures  of  natural  beauty  to  the  purposes  of 
decoration.      >Ience   the   peculiar  value   of    the 
study  of  ancient  ornamental  Art.     1  am  no  advo- 
cate for  a  blind  obedience  to  precedent,  but  let  us 
not  fall  into  an  opposite  extreme.     Let  us  beware, 
leat  by  undervaluing  and  neglecting  the  study  of 
ancient  Art,  we  commit  as  great  a  mistake  as  those 
who  study  only  to   reproduce  it.     Let  us  beware, 
leac,  while  we  think  we  are   producing  novelties, 
we  are  only,  in  fact,  doing  that  badly  which  has 
already  been  done  much  better." 


ST.  MARY'S,  ITCUENSTOKE. 

OTJK  two  illustrations  are  engraved  from  pho- 
tographs showing  the  exterior  of  the  east  end 
of  the  above  church,  and  its  interior,  looking  west. 
The  building  is  of  brick.  Laid  in  cement,  faced  with 
Uodalming  atone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  't'he 
ground  plan  shows  ths  disposition  of  its  parts. 


The  lower  portion  of  the  western  facade  is 
occupied  by  a  porch  or  narthei  extending  the  full 
width  of  the  building,  and  vaulted  and  roofed  with 
Bath  stone.  It  is  divided  externally  and  inter- 
nally into  three  compartments.  Of  these,  the  centre 
one,  containing  the  western  door,  projects  slightly 
beyond  the  others,  and  presents  a  gabled  facade 
to  the  west.  The  two  side  compartments  have 
lean-to  roofs,  formed  of  slabs  of  Bath  stone, 
weathered  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  but- 
tresses. The  western  doorway  is  large  and  lofty, 
of  three  orders,  the  mouldings  very  bold,  the  capi- 
tals foliaged,  supported  by  shafts  of  red  Mansfield 
stone.  In  the  pediment  above  the  doorway  is  a 
niche  with  shafts  of  polished  red  granite,  contain- 
ing a  statue  of  Our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  apex  of  the  gable  is  surmounted  by  a  floriated 
cross  in  Mansfield  stone. 

Above  the  porch  is  a  large  rose  window,  with  a 
pointed  hood-moulding.  In  the  pediment  above 
is  a  double  quatrefoil  enclosing  in  its  cusps  a 
massive  boss  of  ruby  glass— the  gable  issurmounted 
by  an  eight-pointed  interlacing  cross.  The  doors 
are  in  two  valves,  sliding  backwards  and  forwards 
on  rollers  in  a  recess  provided  in  the  masonry. 
They  are  of  oak,  ornamented  with  iron  scroll  work, 
and  within  them  and  working  in  the  same  recess 
is  an  elaborate  wrought-iron  grille,  by  ]5rawn,  of 
Birmingham.  In  summer  the  oaken  doors  will 
occasionally  be  drawn  back,  and  the  grille  drawn  for- 
ward in  their  place.  One  of  the  valves  of  the  oaken 
door  contains  a  awing  wicket,  which  is  found 
useful  in  south-westerly  gales. 

Passing  through  these  doors  the  porch  is  entered. 
Its  interior  is  divided  into  three  compartments  by 
two  transverse  arches  of  two  orders,  deeply 
moulded,  and  resting  on  foliaged  capitals  surmount- 
ing sixteen  poUshed  shafts,  which  are  alternately 
red  serpentine  and  green  marble.  The  vaulting  of 
the  central  compartment  is  quadripartite,  and  the 
two  aide  compartments  are  tunnel  vaulted.  The 
vaulting  is  of  Bath  stone,  with  deeply  moulded 
ribs,  and  carved  bosses  and  caps.  Stone  seats,  con- 
taiaiug  sitting  room  for  sixteen  persons,  are  fixed 
round  the  three  sides  of  each  of  the  lateral  compart- 
ments, and  between  these  seats  and  the  vaulting 
the  walls  are  enriched  by  a  diaper  of  the  same 
pattern  as  that  in  the  spandrils  over  the  nave 
arches  at  Westminster  Abbey.  This  narthex  is 
lighted  by  cross-shaped  windows  situated  at  its 
northern  and  southern  extremities,  these  openings 
being  filled  by  a  ruby  cross,  surmounted  by,a  crown, 
with  the  legend  underneath, — 

CHRISTI  CRUX  EST  MEI  LUX. 
This  narthex  or  vestibule  communicates  with 
the  nave  by  swing  doors  provided  with 
large  panels  of  plate  glass,  covered  with  chocolate 
baize  :  they  open  both  ways,  or  are  folded  back  in 
the  thickness  of  the  western  wall.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, a  sheltered  vestibule  or  porch  is  provided, 
effectually  securing  the  interior  from  draughts,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  entrance  is  made  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  building,  by  far  its  most 
effective  position,  as  regards  the  "  coup  d'ccil "  in 
entering  the  church.  Passing  these  swing  doors  we 
enter  the  nave,  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  interior  view  (taken  from  the  altar, 
looking  west).  Its  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
design  and  coloured  ornamentation  of  the  roof.  The 
design  of  the  roof  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
keynoteof  its  colouring  is  the  natural  tint  of  its 
material  (yellow  pine)  varnished,  but  unstained. 
The  principals  are  darker,  from  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  for  some  weeks  before  the 
church  was  covered  in.  The  panels  of  the  roof 
are  "  sown  "  with  purple  cinquefoils,  with  a  white 
eye  and  margin.  The  ridge  piece,  wall  plates,  inter, 
mediate  principals,  and  purlins  are  all  deeply 
moulded  with  projecting  rolls,  separated  by  deep 
hollows,  all  mltreiug  into  each  other:  the  colouring 
of  these,  as  also  that  of  the  arched  ribs  of  the  roof 
principals,  and  the  cornices,  is  from  the  Church  of 
SainteNazaire,  the  old  Cathedral  of  Carcassonne, 
the  best  thirteenth  century  example  extant  of  such 
ornamentation.  The  section  of  the  roofing  ribs 
(which  are  Sin.  thick)  consists  of  three  filleted  rolls, 
separated  by  two  deep  hollows  filled  with  "pellets :" 
these  pellets  and  fillets  are  gilt.  The  colouring 
and  gilding  thus  sparingly  introduced  assorts  so 
well  with  the  natural  tint  of  the  mate-rial  of  the 
roof,  that  the  result,  is  emiuently  effective  and 
harmonious. 

The  capitals  of  the  shafts  throughout  the  build- 
iug  are  all  diff'er«nt,  and  carved  from  natural 
fohago,  the  forma  having  been  duly  convsution- 
allzed  for  translation  into  stone.  The  spandrils  of 
the  wall  .above  the  windows  are  diapered,  as  in  the 
porch;  the  wall  spaces  beneath  the  windows  and 
abov«  ths  bench  unds  art  also  earichtd  by   thr«» 


panels  of  similar  diapering  in  each  bay,  each  panel 
being  enclosed  in  a  narrow  tile  border  designed 
for  the  purpose.  The  easternmost  bay  of  the  nave 
serves  as  a  chorus  cantorum,  containing  the  organ 
and  the  singers. 

On  entering  the  western  door,  the  eye  ranges 
p.ast  the  nave  to  the  chancel  arch  and  apse  beyond 
it.  The  chancel  arch  fills  up  the  entire  width  of 
the  nave  ;  its  springing  is  of  the  same  height  as 
that  of  the  nave  roofing  ribs,  with  which  it  is 
also  concentric,  thus  avoiding  the  dead  wall  space 
that  usually  stops  the  eye  above  the  chancel  arch, 
and  thereby  robs  the  chancel  of  the  crowning 
grace  of  lofty  proportion.  There  is,  in  fact,  only 
one  line  of  springing  throughout  the  church, 
the  capitals  .of  the  nave  windows,  of  the  nave  roof- 
ing shafts,  of  the  chancel  arch,  of  the  apse  windows, 
and  of  the  apse  vaulting  shafts,  being  all  on  the 
same  level. 

The  apse  consists  of  five  sides  of  an  octagon ;  it 
is  vaulted  in  Bath  stone.  The  ribs  are  of  the 
same  section  as  the  arched  ribs  of  the  nave  roof, 
except  that  they  have  greater  depth.  The  tracery 
of  the  apse  windows  is  shown  in  the  exterior  view. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  capitals  of  the  window 
mullions  of  the  apse  are  on  the  same  level  as 
those  of  the  adjacent  vaulting  shafts.  This 
arrangement  distinguishes  the  apsidal  chapels  of 
the  Cathedrals  of  Beauvais  and  Troves,  and  is  one 
very  much  more  harmonious  in  eS'ect  than  the 
usual  method  of  placing  the  caps  of  the  mullion 
shafts  at  a  higher  level. 

The  amangement  of  the  sacrarium  is  pecuUar— 
it  is  circular  on  plan.  A  circle  is  inscribed  within 
the  octagon  of  which  the  apse  forms  five  sides, 
and  the  portion  of  this  circle  projecting  beyond 
the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  renders  the  altar 
steps  and  altar  rail  arcs  of  the  same  circle.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  altar  rail  is,  therefore, 
circular  on  plan  ;  and  the  pavement  is  a  modified 
reproduction,  in  glazed  green  and  chocolate  tiles, 
of  one  of  the  concentric  labyrinths  (called 
heavenly  Jerusalems)  that  so  frequently  occur  in 
the  pavement  of  early  French  cathedrals.  Beneath 
the  apse  windows  is  an  arcade,  with  shafts  of 
polished  red  granite  and  Californian  marble,  ths 
latter  a  diaphonous  material  closely  resembling 
the  so-called  Algerian  agate,  but  inftoitely  richer 
in  colour.  This  arcading  forms  three  niches 
under  each  of  the  five  apsidal  windows.  The 
three  beneath  the  easternmost  window  fctJi  tho 
reredos,  and  are  filled  in  by  glass  mosaic  executed 
by  Powell.  The  twelve  remaining  niches  are 
backed  by  slabs  of  polished  marble,  and  form  a 
row  of  sedilia,  encircling  the  apse,  as  iu  the  early 
basilicas.  The  pellets  aud  fillets  of  the  vaulting 
ribs  of  the  apse  are  gUt,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
central  boss  is  picked  out  with  gilding,  as  are  also 
the  more  prominent  fillets  iu  the  mouldings  of 
the  chancel  arch.  This  small  amount  of  gilding 
harmonises  well  with  the  warm  cream  colour  of 
the  Bath  stone.  From  the  central  boss  of  the 
apse  vaulting  is  suspended  a  very  good  jewelled 
"  corona  lucis,"  by  Hardman.  The  altar  consists 
of  a  massive  slab  of  oak,  with  a  gilt  pellet  mould- 
ing round  its  under  edge,  supported  at  its  angles 
by  four  stout  shafts,  with  gilt  bases  and  capitals 
of  early  French  foliage.  The  space  between  the 
two  shafts  at  the  back  of  the  altar  is  filled  in 
with  a  panel  covered  with  porcelain  tiles  of 
richly  coloured  diapered  pattern.  The  altar  rail 
is  of  brass,  and  forms  in  plan  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  The  riser  of  the  chancel  step  is  of  tiles, 
inscribed  "  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis,  sed  tuo 
Nomini  da  gloriam."  The  eagle,  designed  by  the 
architect,  is  of  br.as3,  with  a  jewelled  collar  aud 
crown. 

The  church  contains  thirty-two  windows,  all  of 
which  are  of  stained  glass  ;  that  of  the   five  apse  .. 
windows  is  from  Mans  and  Auxerre,  aud  is   pecu- 
harly  rich  in  effect. 

The  illustration   shows  the   composition  of  the  | 
west  wall  of  the  interior.    Its  surface  is  diapered  ;  ^ 
the   rosettes   that  fill   up   the  spandrels  between 
the  rose  window  and   the   string   beneath   it   are 
compose<l  of  a  central  boss  of  emerald   glass,  sur- 
rounded by  eight    pear-shaped   bosses  of  emerald! 
and  ruby  glass  alternately,  the  whole  fixed   in  a  j 
setting   of    moulded   and   gilt  stonework.      The  | 
shafts  of  the  arcade  below  are  of  polished  choco- 
late coloured  serpentine,  backed  by  polished  slabs  I 
of  Sicilian   marble,   some   of   which  are    already  j 
filled  up  with  monumental  inscriptions. 

The  general  design  of  the  font  is  shown  in  the! 
illustration.  From  a  circular  step  of  polished  j 
black  marble,  4ft.  tjin.  in  diameter,  rises  a  circu- 
lar plinth  of  the  same  material,  supporting  eightl 
shafts  of  Californian  marble  clustered  round  a  J 
sentral    column   «f    black    marble,    tb«    foliaged  1 
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capitals  and  bases  of  the  shafts  being  gilt.  On 
these  capitals  rests  the  bowl  of  the  font,  formed  of 
one  block  of  polished  black  marble,  with  eight 
sides,  each  a  perfect  square.  In  the  centre  of 
each  square  is  sunk  a  jewelled  rosette  of  gilt 
bronze  (of  similar  design  to  those  below  the  rose 
window).  Each  side  is  bordered  with  a  row  of 
smaller  jewels  (emerald  and  ruby  alternately), 
set  in  gilt  cup-shaped  settings.  A  vertical  row  of 
similar  jewels,  but  larger,  is  similarly  set  in  the 
central  black  marble  shaft  between  each  pair  of 
the  smaller  shafts.  The  idea  of  thus  combining 
gilt  bronze  and  coloured  enamels  on  a  ground  of 
polished  black  marble  is  taken  from  the  tomb  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Uame, 
at  Bruges. 

The  bench  ends  are  rectangular,  containing 
sunk  panels  filled  up  by  scroll  work  of  gilt  metel. 
The  panels  of  the  pulpit  (which  is  approached 
directly  from  the  vestry)  are  similarly  treated. 

The  exterior  of  the  east  end,  and  also  the  bell- 
turret,  is  shown  in  the  exterior  view.  The  eight 
shafti  of  this  turret  are  of  polished  red  serpentine, 
and  harmonise  well  with  the  architrave  of  glazed 
tiles,  chocolate  and  green  alternately,  which  is 
placed  over  the  niche  containing  the  bells.  The 
bells  are  swung  by  levers.  The  finials  of  the  cross 
surmounting  the  bell-turret  are  gilt  buttercup 
leaves  ;  the  cock  is  from  Saint-Chapelle.  The 
ridge-cresting  of  the  nava  roof  is  of  buttercup 
leaves  ;  that  of  the  chancel  is  of  buttercup  leaves 
at  the  top,  the  two  lower  tiers  of  leaves  being 
copied  from  very  beautifvd  exotic  types.  The 
cresting  of  the  chancel  roof,  the  metal  tinials,  and 
the  lead  rolls  from  which  the  centre  tinial  springs, 
are  painted  chocolate,  picked  out  with  gilding. 

The  cost  of  the  church  was  almost  entirely  de- 
frayed by  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cony- 
beare,  the  only  exceptions  being  that  the  rose 
window  was  presented  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Lord  Ashburton,  by  Lady  Ashburton,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  chancel  was  subscribed  as 
a  memorial  to  the  incumbent's  father-in-law,  the 
late  well-known  ecclesiologist,  Mr.  Markland ;  the 
narthex  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Markland,  and 
some  of  the  internal  fittings,  as  memorials,  by  other 
friends.     Mr.  Henry  Conybeare  was  the  architect. 


THE    SEWAGE    QUESTION. 

THE  notices  served  by  the  Conservators  of  the 
Thames   on  the    various   local   boards   ot 
towns  which  at  present  discharge  their   sewage 
into  that  river,  have  been  the  cause  of  consider- 
able perplexity.     The  question  of  the  drainage  of 
these  towns  ia  placed  on  altogether  a  ditferent 
basis  from  that  which  it  assumed  before  these 
notices  were  issued  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
engineers  to  the  different  boards  busy  in  the  ex- 
planation of  their  theories,  and  the  preparation  of 
their  schemes,  for  the  drainage  and  utilization  of 
the  sewage.     So  much  is  said  about  projects  of 
combination  of  towns  for  this  purpose,  that  there 
seems  some  danger  of  a  gigantic   blunder  being 
committed.      It    was    actually    suggested,  at   a 
recent  meeting  in  Manchester,  held  to  consider 
the  drainage  of  towns  in  the  surrounding  district. 
that  the  only  way  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  waste 
send  it  into  the  sea,  or  to  combine  a  number  of 
towns,  and  execute  some  grand  project.     A  pro- 
position was  also  made  within  the   present  year 
to  cany  the  sewage   of  Kingston,  Surbiton,  and 
other  towns  in  the  Thames  valley,   now  drained 
into  the  river,  away  to  the  sea,  through  Keut,  by 
means  of  an  immense  main  sewer.     Of  course  to 
any  proposal  for  utilization,  the  old  objection  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  «ufiicienC    land   upon 
which  to  use  it  is  raised.  Towns,  for  the  purpose  of 
utiliziug  the  sewage,  ought  to  be  individualized — 
Bot  combined.     Even    the    sewage    of  a    single 
large  town   should  not  be  concentrated  to  one 
point,  if  ic  can  be  accumulated   at  two  or   more, 
and  thence  distributed  in  different  directions.    Of 
course,  atfirst  it  is  much  cheaper  to  lay  down  one 
main  than  to  lay  two;  but,  considering  the  probable 
extension  of  towns  in  directions  yet  unforeseen, 
it  certainly  appears  true  economy  to  place  the 
irrigated  land  further  into  the  country,  and  thus 
make  way  for  the  extension  of  buddings.     It  is 
argued  that  the  nuisance  arising  from  irrigated 
land  would  be  intolerable  near  a  town ;   but  why 
should  the  sewage  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  ? 
By  conveying  ic  beneath  the  soil  we  avoid  this, 
and  we  at  once  send  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
and  retain  in  the  soil  for  their  benefit  its  volatile 
parts,  wliiob,  when  exposed  above  the  surface 
are  offensive  and  become  lost.     By  this  means 
also  we  can  benefit  root  crops  and  cereals     Mr. 


Wilkjns's  experiment  at  Reading  in  1855  amply 
proved  the  benefit  derived  by  plants  fed  with 
sewage  conveyed  beneath  tho  surface.  The 
mean  rate  of  fall  of  the  river  from  Oxford  to 
London  being  little  more  than  two  feet  per  mile 
prevents  any  general  system  of  irrigation  by 
gravitation,  and  the  necessity  arises  of  pumping 
the  sewage  to  elevated  land.  Great  facility  is 
offered  for  this  purpose  by  the  power  of  the 
water  falling  down  the  river,  which  should 
obviously  bo  used  for  preventing  the  fouling  of 
the  stream  by  the  sewage  of  towns  on  its  banks. 
In  October  last  the  members  of  the  local  boards 
of  Windsor  and  Eton  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  various  boards  throughout  the 
kingdom  stating  the  above  fact,  and  that,  after 
mature  consideration,  there  appeared  to  them  to 
be  the  three  following  systems  of  drainage  worthy 
of  special  consideration. 

1st,  That  in  which  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
and  rainfall  of  a  district  is  conveyed  by  one  set 
of  r.ewers  to  a  given  point. 

2nd,  That  in  which  the  sewage  and  a  portion 
of  the  rainfall  is  conveyed  by  sewers  to  one  out- 
fall, whilst  the  remainder  of  the  rainfall  is  carried 
away  in  a  composite  manner  to  the  nearest 
watercourse. 

3rd,  That  in  which  the  sewage  and  rainfall  are 
kept  perfectly  distmct,  and  each  conveyed  away 
by  itself — the  sewage  to  a  given  outlet,  and  the 
rainfall  to  the  nearest^  watercourse. 

The  letter  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration 
of  these  three  schemes,  the  first  of  which  it 
practically  condemns.  It  also  urges  many  ob- 
jections against  the  second,  which  is  that  prac- 
tised and  advocated  by  Mr.  Rawliason  ;  and 
reports  favourably  on  the  third,  which,  as  it 
states,  Mr.  Meuzies,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of 
Windsor  forest  aud  Fark,  was  the  first  to  bring 
to  a  practical  cono'uaiou.  The  principle  he  lays 
down,  i?,  at  least,  a  simple  one — exclude  all  the  rain- 
fall aud  all  the  subsoil  water  from  the  foul  drains, 
and  conduct  the  sewage,  with  its  attendant  regu. 
lated  quantity  of  flushing  water,  to  the  outlet, 
and  then  apply  it  to  the  land,  A  pamphlet  has 
just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Charles  Slagg,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  on  "  The  principles  of  Town  Drainage," 
and  apparently  specially  prepared  in  reply  to 
this  letter  of  the  Windsor  and  Eton  Local  Boards. 
Now,  as  Mr.  Slagg  remarks,  the  last-mentioned 
system  may  be  the  best  in  a  town  which 
has  no  existing  sewers  or  drains,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  a  town 
already  drained,  or  partially  drained,  the  question 
assumes  quite  another  aspect.  The  reservation 
of  tho  present  sewers  for  sewage  only,  aud  the 
construction  of  new  drains  for  the  rainwater, 
would  be  a  work  not  only  of  extreme  costli- 
ness, but  considerable  difficulty.  This  im- 
portant consideration,  he  thinks,  must  prevent 
the  adoption  of  scheme  No.  3.  With  regard 
to  scheme  No.  1,  he  considers  that  the  general 
proposition  that  sewers  should  carry  off  all  the 
rainwater  as  well  as  the  sewage  to  the  out 
fall,  is  perfectly  untenable.  Sewers  made  large 
enough  to  do  this  would  be  so  costly  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  their  construction ;  and, 
beside  this,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  body  of  rainwater  at  the  outliill  increases 
the  impracticability  of  the  scheme.  The  iad 
system — viz.,  that  in  which  the  sewage  and  a 
portion  of  the  rainfall  is  conveyed  by  sowers  to 
one  outfall,  and  the  remainder  of  the  rainfall  to 
the  nearest  watercourse,  he  recommends  as  the 
most  advisable  for  general  adoption.  He  advo- 
cates that  one-third  of  the  surface  water  (that 
lading  in  the  streets)  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
sewers  altogether;  that  another  third,  that  from 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  should  be  stored,  nsed, 
and  sent  into  tho  sewers  gradually;  and  that  the 
remaining  third,  that  from  the  back  premises  of 
houses,  should  be  allowed  to  ffow  into  the  drains 
as  it  talis,  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  the 
drains,  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  of  construc- 
tion. Without  expressing  any  decided  opinion, 
we  certainly  think  Mr.  Slagg'a  argument  worthy 
of  attention.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted that  public  rivers  never  can  be  abso- 
lutely pure.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some 
Who  advocate  the  artificial  filtration  of  the 
sewage  that  a  comparative  standard  of  purity 
should  be  enacted  by  law.  But  ic  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  any  process  of  filtration  can 
be  perennially  effective.  The  recent  cxperi- 
mencs  made  by  Mr.  Byrne  in  this  direocion,  and 
which  v.-e  noticed  at  the  time,  serve  to  show 
that  all  filtering  mediums  become  inoperative 
after  a  short  time,  and  that  the  liquid  will  then 


be  rendered  more  impure  than  when  it  entered 
the  filter.  Would  not  an  enactment  be  prefer- 
able,  founded  on  the  broad  distinction  of  rain- 
water and  sewage  ?  the  former  to  flow  into  tho 
rivers  by  tlio  natural  channels,  and  the  sewage 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Let  the 
authorities  then  take  as  much  land  of  various 
kinds  as  is  necessary  to  the  reasonable  use  of 
sewage  of  towns,  and  make  the  best  use  of  the 
sewage  upon  it  that  may  be  practicable,  and 
there  let  the  question,  at  least  for  a  time,  rest. 


THE    NEW   AMEEICAN    EAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTOR. 

ANEW  machine,  which,  if  it  performs  half 
what  is  promised,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ever  produced,  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Mr.  D.  W.  Robertson,  of  Star  city,  Humboldt, 
Nevada,  and  is  described  as  an  apparatus  which, 
by  a  combination  of  movements,  levels  the  loose 
surface  of  the  soil,  places  the  ties  at  uniform 
distances,  follows  any  curve,  accommodates  itself 
to  ordinary  gradients,  deposits  the  rails  with  the 
chairs  attached,  and  fastens  them  securely  in 
their  places.  It  is  stated  that  as  much  work  can 
be  done  with  it  by  20  men  as  by  200  without  it. 
A  San  Francisco  paper  says,  the  machine  is  com- 
prised within  a  frame,  60ft.  long,  8ft.  high,  and 
12ft.  wide,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  wooden  bridge  placed  on  a  low 
railway  truck.  This  truck  only  supports  one 
third  of  the  length,  the  forward  part,  which  is  two 
thirds  of  the  whole,  overhanging  the  ground  over 
which  the  track  is  to  be  laid.  The  heavy  string- 
ers which  taper  gradually  to  the  front,  give 
strength  to  the  machine  and  preserve  its  balance. 
It  is  fitted  with  a  10-horse  engine,  and,  as  it 
travels  forward,  moves  on  rails  of  its  own  laying. 
A  plough  in  front  of  the  machine  levels  the  ground 
for  the  permanent  way,  the  ties  brought  from 
the  back  over  the  workmen's  heads,  by  two  end- 
less chains,  are  laid  on  the  ground  exactly  in 
their  required  positions.  Clamps  connectsd  with 
a  hoisting  apparatus,  raised  sufficiently  high,  pick 
up  singly  thS  rails,  which  are  stacked  at  the  rear 
of  the  platform,  on  each  side  of  the  motive  power, 
while  in  suspension.  They  are  run  forward  by 
means  of  overhead  tracks  and  cars,  till  they  hang 
over  the  spot  they  are  meant  to  occupy.  The 
chains  are  slipped  over  the  rail  ends,  as  they 
travel,  and  the  rails  are  then  lowered  by  ma- 
chinery to  their  places .  The  chairs  have  then  to 
be  nailed  firmly  to  the  woodwork,  the  spikes 
driven  home,  and  the  constructor  travels  on  over 
the  road  it  has  just  made.  Fresh  ties  can  be  con. 
stantly  supplied  by  the  track  behind,  without 
stopping  the  work.  The  front  of  the  machine 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed  to  the  fractional 
part  of  an  inch,  to  accommodate  the  rise  or  fall  of 
a  gradient.  It  can,  if  necessary,  turn  it«elf  on  a 
radius  of  200  feet.  A  position  for  the  managing 
engineer  is  built  among  the  heavy  framiug  above, 
from  whence,  comfortably  sheltered,  he  can  con. 
trol  and  survey  the  whole. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

MR.  .JOHN  B.  MURRAY,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Stonemason.s'  Friendly 
Society,  in  Sydney,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Richard 
Harnott  in  this  country,  says  : — With  regard  to 
the  state  of  trade  in  this  colony  at  the  present 
time,  I  am  very  glad  in  being  .able  to  inform  you 
that  it  is  in  a  very  healthy  state ;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  known  it  to  be  in  a  better  condition  for 
some  time  than  it  is  at  present,  for  every  mason 
seems  to  be  employed,  which  is  a  very  good  sign. 
Since  I  wrote  you  last,  tenders  have  been  called  in 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  General  Post-office, 
which  is  to  be  a  very  good  job,  and  will  employ  a 
good  number  of  masons  for  some  time.  Also,  a 
premium  has  been  ofl'ered  for  the  best  design  for 
a  new  Townhall,  to  be  built  in  Sydney,  and,  as 
the  time  has  expired  for  the  competitors  to  have 
in  their  designs,  we  expect  that  tenders  wUl  be 
called  for  the  erection  of  it  forth\vith  ;  so,  taking 
everything  into  cousiileration,  such  as  trade  is  with 
us  at  the  present  time,  and  our  prospects  for  the 
future,  we  cannot  find  room  for  any  complaint  as 
regards  the  work  in  the  city.  The  railways,  I  am 
glad  to  inform  you,  are  going  on  well;  a  large 
number  of  masons  are  employed  upon  them  at  the 
various  places,  and  everything  seems  to  be  going 
on  in  good  order. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE   AKD  ESTHETIC 

DESIGN.— No.  XI, 

IF  one  feature  has  disting^iished  our  mo- 
dern English  architecture  more  than 
any  other,  it  is  •  the  arch  in  its  decorative 
fimctions.  In  the  extended  use  and  multi- 
form applications  of  this  feature  belong  the 
common  ground  on  which  the  architects  ot 
the  lUdian  and  Gothic  revival  meet.  Both 
schools  liere  alike  agree  in  the  main — both 
reject  the  counterfeits  for  the  realities,  and 
both  are  seeking  to  develope  the  capabilities 
of  the  constructive  arch,  and  make  it  decora- 
tively  an  important  element  in  design.  AVe 
hardly  know  which  set  of  artists  have  been 
most  successful  in  bringing  into  play  the  two- 
fold office  of  the  arch,  for  we  liud  in  both 
cases  the  same  desire  to  modify  and  vary  its 
form,  making  it  more  or  less  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  composition,  whether  that  compo- 
sition assume  an  English,  Italian,  or  French 
style  of  expression,  whether  it  wear  a  Classic, 
Gothic,  or  Moresque  character. 

In  our  modern  buildings  the  Gothic  prin- 
ciple is  still  at  work,  though  disguised  under 
numerous  forms  of  treatment.  Thus,  in 
our  modern  Palladian  or  Italian  stj-le,  we  find 
various  combinations  of  the  arch  and  lintel, 
and  many  moditications  of  the  column,  from 
the  simple  to  the  clustered  shaft. 

In  some  of  the  designs  recently  submitted 
for  the  New  Law  Courts,  and  illustrated  in 
the  Building  News,  ample  evidence  is 
attbrded  of  the  combination  and  mixture  of 
characteristics  of  both  styles  ;  high-pitched 
roofs  and  other  semi-pointed  features  being 
blended — in  some  cases  incoherently — with 
the  horizontal  members,  cornices,  and  co- 
lumnar arrangements  of  the  Classic  Renais- 
sance. The  form,  variety,  and  disposition  of 
the  arched  openings,  however,  will  be  found 
in  all  instances  to  give  an  essential  character 
to  a  composition  in  whatever  style  it  may  be 
conceived  ;  and  we  may  here  devote  our 
consideration  to  some  very  suggestive  forms 
of  the  arch  for  the  minor  purposes  of  window 
and  door  heads. 

One  form  of  arch,  singularly  useful  and 
highly  effective    for  small  openings,   is  the 


itself  as  an  easy  and  effective  means  of  finish- 
ing window  and  door  apertures  (see  fig.  2). 


square  and  round-headed  trofoiled  form. 
The  tlit-headed  kin<l  adapts  itself  most 
admirably  for  windows  and  doorways  in 
positions  that  do  not  admit  of  height  over 
them,  and  can  be  used  consistently  either  in 
the  horizontal  or  pointed  styles,  or  in  that 
common-sense  style  which  is  being  gra- 
dually evolved  out  of  the  elements  of 
both,  and  is  assuming  a  place  to  itself 
in  the    architecture    of    the     future.      The 


Windows  arranged  in  couplets  and  triplets 
are  often  productive  of  the  most  pleasing  com- 
binations ;  and  when  a  continuous  series  of 
windows,  as  in  a  long  facade,  is  varied  by 
single  and  double  lights,  or  by  couplets  and 
triplets  of  them,  a  more  charming  variation  is 
effected  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by 
mere  ornamental  adjuncts  or  bands  of  coloured 
materials  used  in  conjunction  with  a  repetition 
of  similar  apertures.  Tlie  plau  of  recessing 
such  lights  as  shown   in  fig.  3,  or  enclosing 
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round-headed  trefoil  combines  most  ai?ree- 
ably  with  both  round  and  pointed  arch 
forms,  and  many  happy  examples  of  its  use 
may  be  seen.  AVhere  external  apparent  height 
is  required,  but  where  Uoors  or  ceilings  deliar 
the  architect  from  obtaining  sufficient  for  this 
need  internally,   the   trefoileJ   head  suggests 


them  under  an  outer  relieving  arch,  gives  a 
richness  sometimes  desirable  in  relieving  the 
wall  surfaces,  without  destroying  the  breadth 
or  continuity  of  the  composition  ;  and,  by 
connecting  the  lights  in  groups,  the  windows 
are  not  rendered  unmanageably  large.  This 
is  a  great  consideration  in  private  dwellings  ; 
and  in  m.any  public  buildings  and  ollices 
where  plenty  of  light  is  required,  and  height 
of  room  is  limited,  thereby  necessitating  a 
regidar  distribution  of  small  apertures.  Such 
a  grouping  of  lights  is  admissible  in  both 
Classic  and  Gothic  structures,  though  in  the 
latter  only  has  it  been  extensively  followed. 
The  fenestral  arrangements  of  some  of  our 
recent  buildings  evince  a  masterly  conception 
and  treatment  of  the  above  principle  of  de- 
sign, and  constitute  a  marked  advance  in  our 
modern  architecture.  The  end  or  Lothbury 
front  of  the  Central  Credit  and  Discount 
Company's  offices,  lithographed  in  the 
Building  New.s  (p.  11  and  anU),  pre- 
sents a  fair  example  of  the  grouping  of  small 
window  openings  in  a  building  of  semi- 
tiothic  or  Veneti.an  character. 

Figs.  4,  5,  6,  show  three  distinct  treatments 


of  window  or  door  heads,  the   fiis;  and  last 
combining  the  arch  form  with  the    intel. 


Width  of  opening  can  be  frequently  ob- 
tained   without    encroaching     on    the    side 


jambs,  or  destroying  the  head  of  an  arch  or 
its  mouldings,  by  corbelling  the  most  promi- 


nent members    of  tliem    at  a  proper   height 
(fig.  8). 

A  correspondent  has  suggested  the  consider- 
ation   that      flat    arches    or     square-headed 


openings  ma}',  by  their  construction,  be 
equally  as  good  and  strong  as  pointed  arches, 
a  point  to  be  impressed,  as  he  observes,  in 
Gothic  and  Classic  alike.  The  practicability 
of  making  the  arch  stones  of 
sufficient  depth,  so  as  to  form 
a  segmental,  semicircular,  or 
pointed  line  of  extrados,  is  all 
that  is  required ;  and  there 
can  be  no  reason  why  the 
square-headed  window  open- 
ings and  pedimental  heads  of 
our  Italian  Renaissance  style,  should  not  be  so 
treated,  instead  of  becoming  mere  masks  of  a 
defective  construction.  G.  H.  G. 


Professor  Wheatstone,  upon  whom  it  is  said  the 
Government  is  about  to  confer  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  at  King's  College,  London,  iu 
1834.  He  was  as.sociate  of  the  Ordnance  Sflect 
Committee  at  Woolwich  during  the  Ci'ime.in  war, 
from  1855  to  1851',  and  a  member  of  various  other 
Government  commissions.  He  has  received  the 
degrees  of  D.C.L.  .and  LL.D.  from  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  is  correspond- 
ing or  honorary  member  of  all  the  principal  scien- 
titic  academies  of  Europe.  He  is  also  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  has  received  two  gold 
medals  granted  by  Her  Majesty  and  awarded  by 
the  Royal  Society  for  attainments  in  physical 
science.  He  invented  the  concertina,  the  stereo- 
scope, and  the  solar  clock.  He  was  the  originatoi 
of  the  submarine  telegraph,  and  his  researches  in 
electricity  conducted  mainly  to  the  introduction 
and  development  of  the  electric  telegraph  in  its 
present  nracticaljorm  as  employed  in  this  country. 
His  latest  invention  is  an  apparatus  for  conveying 
instructions  to  the  engineers  and  steersmen  on 
board  large  steam  vesseis,  which  has  received  the 
favourable  consideration  of  the  Admiralty. 
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ST.  ANDREW'S,  HERTFORD. 

ABOUT  six  years  since  an  effort  was  made 
to  rebuild  this  church,  and  about 
£2,000  were  either  paid  or  promised.  A 
limited  competition  was  invited,  and  four 
sets  of  designs  were  sent  in  ;  and  those  of 
Thomas  Smith  and  Sons  were  selected.  The 
word  "  selected "  was  written  on  the  draw- 
ings by  the  rector,  and  there  it  now  remains. 
A  fancy  fair  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  funds,  when  Messrs.  Smith's 
designs  were  exhibited  as  those  chosen. 
Illustrations  of  the  designs  were  engraved  on 
steel  and  sent,  with  a  circular,  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  county,  asking  for  subscriptions. 
The  money  not  liaviag  come  in  sutiiciently, 
the  matter  has  remained  for  some  time  in 
abeyance.  The  rector,  however,  having  left 
Hertford,  his  successor  very  naturally  wishes 
to  have  a  better  church,  and  the  affair  is  con- 
sequently revived.  The  committee  met,  but, 
strange  to  say,  Jfessrs.  Smith's  designs  are 
thrust  aside,  and  a  new  imlimited  competi- 
tion is  invited  ;  and  we  hear  that  no  less 
than  ninety-four  architects  have  applied  for 
the  necessary  information  for  competition. 
We  beg  to  ask  the  committee  whether  they 
think  they  are  acting  justly  towards  Messrs. 
Smith.  No  reason  has  been  given  why  their 
drawings  should  be  set  aside,  and  we  suppose 
there  is  no  reason  but  that  the  new  clergy- 
man has,  perhaps,  some  architectural  friend 
whom  he  wislies  to  have  the  job.  AVe  hear 
that  Messrs.  Smith  are  not  to  be  so  easily  ex- 
tinguished as  the  committee  may  imagine, 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  what  a 
judge  and  jury  may  have  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  committee  may  say  that,  as  they 
could  not  get  the  £3,800,  which  was  Messrs. 
Smith's  estimate,  they  intend  having  a  smaller 
and  cheaper  church — one  that  should  cost 
only  £3,000.  That,  however,  would  be  no 
justification  for  setting  Messrs.  Smith  aside, 
as  these  gentlemen  have  offered  to  modify 
their  plan  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Their  original  plans  provided  for  650  sit- 
tings in  the  church  and  1S2  in  the  gallery, 
making  a  total  of  S32,  for  £3,800.  The  new 
church  is  to  have  only  GOO  sittings  for  £3,000. 
The  Messrs.  Smith  have  given  ample  evidence 
of  theii  ability  to  build  excellent  churches. 
It  is  well  tliat  competitors  for  the  intended 
new  church  should  be  cautious  how  they  deal 
with  Hertford  Church-building  Societies  ;  and 
if  architects  were  animated  by  a  true  spirit, 
they  would  not,  after  knowing  the  facts,  enter 
into  the  second  competition. 


PRIZES  FOR  ART  WORKMEN  AT 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

BEFORE  going  through  the  various  articles 
seriatim,  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  one 
or  two  ob.servations  upon  the  Exhibition 
itself,  as  well  as  upon  the  details  of  the 
programme,  which  have  naturally  affected 
the  execution  of  the  specimens.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentlemen  who 
drew  up  the  conditions  may  see  their  way 
a  little  clearer  another  year.  Now,  every- 
body knows  that  a  sculpture  in  marble 
demands  a  very  different  treatment  from 
a  sculpture  in  stone  :  and  yet  the  very 
first  division  contains  a  prize  offered  for 
a  car\'ing  either  in  marble  or  stone,  from 
a  frieze  by  Donatello.  Had  any  close- 
grained  stone,  such  as  lithographic  stone, 
been  specially  mentioned,  the  mistake  would 
not  have  been  so  bad ;  but  an  inspection  of 
the  copies  executed  in  freestone,  and  the 
solitary  one  carved  in  marble  ,show3  how  very 
much  the  material  influences  the  work. 
There  ought  either  to  have  been  a  prize  for 
marble,  or  a  prize  for  freestone,  or 
prizes  for  both ;  but  the  same  model 
should  hardly  have  been  employed  in  each 
case.  Again,  by  the  programme  we  learn 
that  the  competitors  could  procure  both  a 
cast  and  a  photograph  of  the  model.  This  is 
surely   wrong,   for  a  photograph   will  often 


give  a  very  different  idea  of  an  object  from 
what  we  obtain  from.a  cast.  It  appears  only 
just  that  every  man  should  be  put  on  the 
same  platform,  and  be  supplied  either  with  a 
photograph  or  else  with  a  cast ;  certainly  he 
should  not  be  allowed  his  option. 

As  to  the  Exhibition  itself,  there  are  only 
two  complaints  to  make — viz.,  that  the  objects 
are  not  placed  in  the  sequence  of  their 
numbers  (for  instance,  one  of  the  human 
figure  prizes  in  stone  is  in  the  hall,  and  the 
others  upstairs),  and  that  the  casts  of  the 
originals  are  not  supplied  to  the  Society's 
rooms.  It  is  true  that  mo.st  of  the  photo- 
graphs are  there ;  but  still,  for  comparison, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  had  the  casts 
themselves  been  placed  in  ju.'ctaposition  with 
the  copies.  But,  to  return  to  the  works, 
they  are  divided  into  two  divisions — 
viz.,  works  executed  from  prescribed  de- 
designs— lor  which  forty-six  specimens  have 
been  sent  in — and  subjects  sent  without 
prescribed  designs.  These  latter  amount  to 
sixteen.  There  are  thirty-two  additional 
works  in  wood  carving,  also  without  pre- 
scribed design. 

Class  I.,  of  the  first  division,  gives  prizes 
for  the  best  work  executed  in  marble 
or  stone,  after  part  of  a  frieze  of  a  chim- 
ney-piece by  Donatello,  in  the  South 
Kensington  Mu.seura,  or  a  relievo  in  terra 
cotta  ;  dimensions  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
ca.st.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  Latter 
condition  was  imposed,  for  Donatello  himself, 
as  well  as  every  other  good  artist,  would 
doubtless  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
some  modifications  when  treating  the  same 
subject  in  ditt'erent  dimensions.  If  the  object 
of  the  authors  of  the  programme  was  to 
exercise  the  workmen  in  such  differences,  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  are  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  that  our  workmen  are  a 
long  way  off  from  the  attainment  of 
such  technical  minutire.  At  present  we 
should  be  amply  satisfied  if  they  could 
only  copy  the  real  size  in  a  decent  manner. 
The  terra  cotta  Amorini  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  copied  in  stone;  but  why  copy 
terra  cotta  in  stone  ?  Surely  there  are  numbers 
of  casts  of  beautiful  works  in  stone  contained 
in  the  Architectural  Museum;  but  they  mostly 
belong  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  art  of  which  periods  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  much  favour  either  at 
South  Kensington  or  with  the  authors  of  the 
programme.  Three  specimens  have  been 
sent  in  for  this  prize  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  all  separated,  and  as  the  photograph  is 
very  small,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  ascertain 
how  nearly  they  approach  the  original,  which 
may  be  either  a  good  or  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
master.  The  work  executed  in  marble  shows 
how  very  superior  that  material  is  for  the 
mode  of  treatment.  Nobody  appears  to  have 
gone  in  for  the  xVmorini. 

The  next  prize  is  for  ornament.  In  this  case 
the  model  is  a  carved  chair-back,  which,  by 
the  same  strange  perversion  as  noticed  above, 
is  to  be  copied  in  marble,  stone,  or  wood — here 
the  dimensions  are  also  to  be  reduced.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  tJie  photograph,  the 
original  is  a  rather  average  specimen  of  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  an  exceedingly  comic  lion's  face,  certainly 
about  the  last  thing  one  would  suppose  to  be 
recommended  for  study  by  art  workmen.  Two 
copies  of  this  work  of  art  are  sent  in,  both  in 
stone. 

The  third  prize  is  given  for  a  copy  of  a 
Gothic  bracket  in  the  Architectural  Museum  ; 
but  in  this  case  we  are  informed  that  the  de- 
tails may  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
small  animals,  and  the  human  head  changed 
according  to  taste.  It  is  a  pity  that  it 
never  struck  the  authors  of  the  programme 
that  the  hideous  Pagan  chair-back  might  also 
have  had  its  details  improved  with  advantage. 
No  one  has  gone  in  for  the  Gothic  bracket, 
even  with  the  permission  to  improve  it. 

We  next  come  to  something  really  practical, 
viz.,  work  carved  in  wood,  after  a  panel  in 
carved  oak.     Three  specimena  have  been  sent 


in  for  flifs  prize.  As  there  is  no  photograph 
and  no  cast,  w.e  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
our  reminiscences  of  purely  Renaissance  carv- 
ing, for'jOf  course,  this  is  a  Renai,=sance  panel. 
Two  of  these  specimens  appear  to  have  been  en- 
larged, and  the  third,  which  we  may  presume 
to  be  the  size  of  the  original,  .appears  rather 
lumpy  for  its  scale.  This  finishes  the  stono 
and  wood  carving,  for,  although  two  other 
prizes  are  offered,  there  appear  to  be  no  com- 
petitors. The  subjects  consist  of  an  Italian 
carved  frame,  and  a  gilt  console  talde  orna- 
ment of  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. 

We  now  arrive  ut  tlie  metal  work,  which. 
forms  Class  11.,  and  begins  with  the  human 
figure  as  abas-relief.  The  first  prize  is  ofi'ered 
for  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  Martelli  bronze 
mirror-case,  attributed  to  Donatello,  and  now 
at  .South  Kensington,  dimensions,  OJ  inches 
in  di.ameter ;  or  a  panel  in  low  relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  in  South  Kensington 
Museum,  dimensions  one-third  of  the  original 
— the  material  of  the  latter  is  not  named,  but 
it  looks  very  like  a  marble  bas-relief  of  Dona- 
tello. Only  one  competitor  has  gone  in  for 
the  Martelli  mirror-case,  viz.,  A.  DuFour.  He 
has  executed  his  work  most  admirably,  and  it 
is  well  worth  the  sum  (£20)  placed  upon  it. 
Thematerialiswroughtiron — the  original  is  in 
chased  bronze,  another  instance  of  the  misappli- 
cation of  materials. 

Three  specimens  are  sent  in  for  the  reduced 
panel  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  of  which  No. 
11  is  the  best.  A  prize  is  also  given  for  the 
best  imitation  of  a  tazza  in  silver,  date  1683. 
This  has  been  responded  to  by  Alfred  Page, 
whose  work  is  very  creditable,  except  as  re- 
gards sundry  of  the  details  of  the  figures,  such 
as  the  wrists,  &c. ;  but  they  may  occur  in  the 
original,  for  few  people  would  expect  to  meet 
with  much  good  art  belonging  to  the  year  of 
grace  1683. 

Class  111.  is  hammered  work  in  brass,  iron, 
or  copper.  The  model  is  a  knocker  in  wrought 
ironwork.  A  photograph  alone  is  supplied. 
Three  specimens  are  sent  in — two  in  brass  and 
one  in  iron.  Of  the  brass  ones,  No.  15  is  in- 
comparably the  best  ;  in  No.  14  the  backplate 
is  so  beaten  up  as  to  be  practically  useless;  and 
in  No.  Hi,  the  iron  specimen,  it  is  not  beaten 
up  at  all,  and  is  cut  out  of  too  thick  a  plate  of 
iron,  whereas  the  photograph  most  distinctly 
shows  it  beaten  up  slightly,  and  executed  on 
a  very  thin  plate. 

There  is  no  competition  for  the  carving  in 
ivory,  so  we  may  go  on  to  Class  V. — chasing  in 
bronze.  Three  specimens  are  sent  in.  The 
work  is  a  panel  in  low  relief  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  the  original  being  in  marble.  A  rough 
casting  in  bronze,  on  which  the  chasing  must 
be  executed,  was  supplied  bythe  Society  at  cost 
price.  The  panel  in  question  is  the  Donatello 
Virgin  and  Child  we  have  noticed  as  serving 
as  model  for  the  rcpoussee  work  in  metal.  In 
this  case  a  rough  metal  cast  ought  certainly  to 
have  been  put  alongside  the  specimens,  to  .show 
us  what  ground  the  competitors  had  to  work 
upon,  as  also  a  cast  of  the  original.  The  prize 
for  ornamental  bronze  chasing  is  offered  for  a 
copy  of  a  silver-gilt  missal  cover,  a  photograph 
only  being  supplied.  Two  competitors  send  in. 
One  has  executed  his  work,  as  desired,  in 
bronze;  the  other  evidently  thought  that  a 
silver-gilt  missal  cover  would  be  most  properly 
copied  in  silver,  and  has,  accordingly,  very 
logically  executed  his  work  in  that  metal. 

The  Goldsmiths'  prize  for  etching  and  en- 
graving upon  metal  is  the  next  on  the  list. 
The  subject  given  is  an  arabesque  ornament 
(an  exceedingly  well  known  one)  of  Lucas  Van 
Leyden.  Mr.  Hindly,  an  apprentice  of  Messrs. 
Garrard  and  Co.,  has  produced  a  very  fair  copy 
on  silver  ;  so  has  G.  B.,  on  ivory  ;  although 
both  have  failed  to  produce  the  energetic 
ugliness  apparent  in  the  faces  of  the  original 
engraving.  G.  B.  has  filled  up  his  work  with 
black,  and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of 
it  more  easily  than  in  the  case  of  his  competi- 
tor, who  has  left  his  plate  as  it  came  from  the 
burin  :  he  should  have  blacked  in  at  least  one 
half  of  it.  Space  compels  me  to  pass  by  the 
aectiona  of  painting  upon  porcelain,  engraving 
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on  glass,  die-sinking,  glass-blowing,  and  book- 
binding, and  to  contiue  my  observations  to  the 
three  remaining  sections,  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly connected  with  architecture,  viz., 
decorative  painting,  wall  mosaics,  and  illumi- 
nation. 

Two  prizes  are  given  in  decorative  painting. 
The  first,  for  a  work  executed  after  a  photo- 
graph of  ornament  by  Aldegrever,  and  the 
other,  after  a  picture-frame  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. As  usual,  three  works  are  sent  in  for 
the  ornament,  but  in  all  three  there  is  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  ;  in  fact, 
one  specimen  is  very  liad  indeed.  The  one 
competitor  for  the  picture-frame  has  simply 
copied  it,  as  if  it  were  marble,  with  a  few  gold 
lines  here  and  there.  It  is  a  laborious  piece 
of  work,  and  looks  very  much  as  if  due  to 
South  Kensington  teaching. 

For  illumination,  a  prize  of  £5  is  ofi'ered  for 
the  best  copy  of  an  altar  card,  attributed  to 
Giulio  Clovio,  at  South  Kensington,  or  from 
an  MS.  border,  date  1450,  also  in  that  mu- 
seum. The  dimensions  are  to  be  one  half 
larger  than  the  photograph  ;  this  is  probably  to 
obtain  the  size  of  the  original,  as  anything 
more  absurd  than  enlarging  or  diminishing  an 
illumination  can  hardly  be  imagined.  How 
is  it  that  the  authors  of  the  programme  have 
consented  to  ignore  the  great  ages  of  illumi- 
nation, viz.,  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  ?  Miss  David  has  made  a  very 
excellent  copy  of  the  fifteenth  century  MS., 
although  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired  as 
regards  the  figures  and  the  burnished  gold.  It  is 
strange  what  a  mystery  and  dUiiculty  is  made 
of  this  same  burnished  gold,  and  how  many 
preparations  are  sold  for  its  production, 
when  the  process  can  be  learnt  from  any 
picture-frame  gilder.  Of  course,  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  burnishing  gold  size  has  to  be  obtained, 
but  that,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  burnisher, 
is  a  mere  matter  of  time — people  cannot  ex- 
pect to  acqidre  in  one  day  or  one  week  what 
it  takes  an  apprentice  years  to  learn,  I  mean 
with  regard  to  the  manipulation ;  for  the  pro- 
cess is  no  secret  at  aU.  The  other  copy  ot  the 
fifteenth  century  example  is  by  no  means  so 
successful.  The  copy  of  the  Giulio  Clovio  is 
very  neatly  and  carefully  done,  but  does  not 
involve  the  same  difficulty  as  the  other  speci- 
men. 

Among  the  specimens  sent  in,  without  pre- 
scribed design,  is  an  illuminated  page,  in  the 
style  of  the  early  fourteenth  century  (No.  59). 
The  ornament,  the  birds,  and  the  grotesque 
ardmals  are  very  weU  done,  but  the  angels 
are  very  unlike  those  of  the  period,  although 
the  inspiration  has  been  sought  in  Fra 
Angelico  ;  the  gold,  as  usual,  is  a  failure,  and 
the  writing  is  a  mistake.  A  little  more  careful 
study  of  ancient  examples  and  of  the  human 
figure,  would  make  the  lady  artist  proficient 
in  this  style  of  illumination. 

Only  one  competitor  appears  for  the  mosaic 
prize  (a  female  head  to  lie  executed  after  one 
trom  Raphael's  cartoon  of  the  Beautdiil  Gate), 
and  he  has  worked  his  subject  in  only  two 
colours,  viz.,  a  brown  head  upon  a  blue  ground. 
The  ett'ect  is  not  brilliant,  as  mosaics  ought  to 
be;  and,  in  fact,  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
workmanship,  which  is  very  good. 

No  less  than  thirty- two  works  have  been 
sent  in  to  the  second  division,  viz..  Wood 
carving  without  prescribed  design.  Only  two 
stand  out  from  the  rest,  viz.,  the  Neptune, 
carved  in  walnut  wood  by  Charles  Liddle,  and 
tlie  frieze  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 
The  latter  betrays  great  energy  in  the  action, 
and  some  parts  of  it  are  exceedingly  well 
carved  ;  had  it  been  finished,  a  more  decided 
opiniou  might  be  pronounced  upon  its  merits, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  The  figure  of  the  boy  who  has 
fallen  down  appears  very  much  out  of  draw- 
ing, as  regards  the  bend  in  the  back.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  next  year  Mr.  Leacli  will  favour 
us  with  a  complete  specimen  of  his  skill.  The 
authors  of  the  Statue  of  Daphne  and  the 
Nativity  of  Cain  would  both  be  the  better  for 


some  careful  studies  in  anatomy,  more  espe- 
cially the  latter  competitor. 

Next  year  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Exhi- 
bition will  be  far  more  successful,  both  as 
regards  the  number  of  works  sent  in  and  as 
regards  their  merit.  At  present  the  affair 
is  very  uphill  work.  The  Society  of  Arts 
have  not  room  to  exhibit  the  specimens 
as  they  ouglit  to  be  exhibited^  the  mas- 
ters do  not  always  allow  their  worknien 
to  compete,  and  the  programme  might  be  im- 
proved with  advantage  by  the  introduction  of 
a  few  more  mediajval  objects,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  the  heavy,  lunipy  Renaissance 
work  which  seems  so  much  in  favour. 

It  is  also  to  be  desired  that  there  may  be 
fewer  gaps  in  the  catalogue,  as  compared  with 
the  programme.  Thus,  we  find  that  some 
branches  of  industry  are  not  represented  at 
all— e.g.,  enamel  and  ivory  carving  ;  but, 
after  all,  what  is  wanted  is  to  get  hold  of 
the  apprentices,  and  to  make  it  a  point  of 
lionour  with  them  to  have  obtained  a  So- 
ciety's prize.  As  to  the  workman  proper,  he 
generally  remains  pretty  nearly  as  ^  he  was  a 
year  or  two  after  his  apprenticeship, 

^  w.  ^- 
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EXETEK  AND  ITS  NEiaHBOTTRHOOD. 

OUR  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  in  the 
above  city  improvements  are  taking  place, 
and  these  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  all  lovers  of  architecture.  Those  whu  are 
acquainted  with  the  "  faithful  city  "  of  tUe  West 
will  be  the  more  gratified  at  this,  for  to  whom 
does  not  Devonshire  afford  sunny  memories  ?  The 
cathedral,  with  Its  stately  towers,  elaborate  west 
front,  and  almost  faultless  interior ;  the  superb 
High-street,  many  of  whose  houses  still  retain  rich 
and  quaint  old  wood  carvings  upon  their  pic- 
turesque fronts;  the  curiously  antique  and  tumble- 
down Guildhall,  looking  as  if  the  first  "  Pickford's" 
that  by  chance  may  graze  its  projecting  columns 
will  bring  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
far-famed  figure  of  "  Father  Peter,"  at  the  comer 
of  North-street — all  these  are  objects  upon  which 
much  has  been,  and  could  be,  written.  Our  object, 
however,  is  not  to  dwell  on  these,  tempting  as 
their  topics  are,  but  to  speak  briefly  of  the  new 
buildings  and  restorations  which  have  been  in  pro- 
gress during  the  past  year  of  1867. 

Most   prominent  of  these,   then,  is  the  Albert 
Memorial  Museum,  in   Queen-street,  now   nearly 
finished,  and  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
I.    Hayward  and  Sons,  of  Exeter.     The   style   is 
Early  French  Gothic,  and  there  is  a  purity  of  feel- 
ing pervading  the  whole  that  renders  it  a  building 
of  great   merit.     The   internal   arrangements   are 
excellent,  and  give  great  satisfaction.     We   doubt 
not,  therefore,  that   in   its   double  capacity  as  a 
museum  and  school  o£  art  great  advantages  will  be 
reaped  by  the  city.     There  is   a  large  amount  of 
excellent  stone  carving,  the  whole  being  as  success- 
ful a  specimen  of  simple  conventional  ornament 
as    we  have  yet  seen.     This   may   be  attributed 
principally  to  the  zeal  of  the  architects,  who  have 
spared  no  pains  in  instilling  true  artistic  feelings 
into  their  carver,  encouraging  him  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  to  visit  the   rich  cathedrals  of 
Normandy,  and  placing  their  valuable  library  at 
his  disposal.     In   a   finely   carved   niche   on   the 
grand  staircase  a  figure  of  the  Prince  Consort  will 
be  placed  as  soon  as  it  arrives  from  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  London,  into  whose  hands  it  has 
been  entrusted — Mr.  Stepheus,  by-the-bye,  being 
himself  a  native  of  Exeter.     His  marble  figures  of 
Sir  Thomas  D.  Acland,  on   Northernhay,  and  of 
Earl  Fortescue,  iu  the  Castle-yard,  are  works  of  the 
highest  order ;  and  I  trust  the  one  of  the  Prince 
will  be  equal  to  either  in    its  vigour.     The  last 
production  we  have  of  his  chisel — John  Dinham, 
Ksq.,    on    Northernhay — fell    considerably    below 
our  expectations ;  and  his  Gothic  figures  upon  the 
restored  part  of  the    cathedral's   west   front    are 
exceedingly  poor.     I  hope  he  will  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity   of  retrieving  his  somewhat  fallen   name. 
The  building  will  be  open  at  Easter,  when  a  bazaar 
will  be  held  to  raise  funds  tor  erecting  the   right 
wing,  which  yet  remains  to  be  built.     Mr.  E.  Lus- 
combe,  of  Exeter,  is  the  contractor. 

The  handsome  church  of  St.  Michael  and  .All 
Angels,  on  Mount  Dinham,  erected  by  Mr.  Uibbs, 
is  fast  approaching  to  completion.  On  the  13th 
the  spire  was  finished,  and  a  gilded  iron  cross, 
10ft.  high,  fixed  on  the  apex.     The  spire  is  225ft. 


high — twice  as  high  as  the  cathedral  towers — and 
can  be  seen  for  miles  around.  The  organ  in 
fixed,  and  a  beautiful  west  window  of  stained 
glass  adds  greatly  to  the  general  good  effect  of  the 
interior.  There  is  some  good  stone  carving  on  the 
nave  capitals,  and  over  them  corbels  of  natural 
foUage  of  considerable  merit.  The  benches  are 
of  oak ;  and,  altogether,  this  bids  fair  to  be 
about  the  finest  church  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  London,  is  the  architect ; 
Mr.  Peter  White,  of  Vauxhall-bridge-road,  the 
contractor— he  also  finding  the  carving,  most 
of  the  angels  being  executed  in  London  and  sent 
down. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Major,  situated  m  the 
Cathedral-yard,  and  regarded  as  the  oldest  in 
Exeter,  was  taken  down  in  1865,  and  has  been 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  this 
city.  The  style  is  Early  English,  and  the  whole 
of  the  avaUable  stones  from  the  former  edifice 
have  been  re-faced  and  worked  in  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  church  was  opened  for  public  worship 
on  the  first  Sunday  in  1S68:  it  consists  of_  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle,  the  two  latter  being 
separated  by  rich  clustered  marble  columns,  sur- 
mounted  by  carved  Portland  capitals.^  There  is  a 
deal  of  ornamental  carving  on  the  interior,  and 
outside  as  well ;  ail  of  it  being  very  fair.  The 
benches  are  of  oak,  and  open.  The  tower  will  be 
surmounted  by  a  spire,  but  this  will  stand  over 
for  the  present.  Several  old  carvings— preserved 
from  the  ancient  church — are  introduced,  the 
most  curious  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  poor,  unfortunate  individual  being 
stretched  upon  a  gridiron,  one  of  his  two  fiendish 
executioners  being  in  the  act  of  turning  him  over 
with  a  long  pole.  This  stands  in  the  tower,  and 
near  are  a  number  of  the  monuments  from  the 
last  church.  In  the  chancel  arch  are  inserted  two 
interesting  corbels  of  early  work  ;  thpse  are  in  a 
capital  state  of  preservation.  Mr.  Tozer  was  the 
contractor— Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Son  doing  the 
stonework  and  supplying  the  carving.  The  cost 
has  been  about  £6,000.  Another  ancient  church, 
that  of  St.  Mary  Arches,  is  being  restored.  Some 
of  it  is  Norman,  but  the  major  part  Perpendicular. 
Messrs.  Hayward  and  Son  are  the  architects.  The 
church  of  St.  Martin's  has  had  its  exterior 
renovated,  the  tower  restored,  and  a  new  porch 
erected.  Mr.  Best,  of  this  city,  was  the  architect. 
The  parish  church  of  Rewe,  near  Exeter,  has  also 
been  restored,  as  far  as  funds  will  permit,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ashworth;  the  builders 
being  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Son,  of  Exeter. 

The  pretty  and  elaborate  church  o!  Clyst,  St. 
George,  situated  about  five  miles  from  Exeter,  is 
undergoing  some  additions.  Under  the  superin- 
teudence  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe, 
the  altar  is  being  carved  and  enriched  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  sculptor,  of  London;  and  some 
wood  carving  for  the  roof  is  in  progress  by 
Mr.  Ship,  of  Bristol.  A  new  porch  has  also 
been  erected  over  the  entrance-gate  to  the  grave- 
yard. 

A  new  chapel,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Habershon  and  Pite,  of  London,  has  been  built  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Exmouth.  It  is  iu  the 
Geometrical  style.  There  is  a  little  decoration 
outside  in  the  shape  of  some  stone  carving,  which 
is  executed  with  good  taste. 

The  largest  and  most  important  building  in 
progress  in  this  neighbourhood  is  that  of  Marley 
House,  the  residence  of  John  Bryce,  Esq.  This 
is  an  immense  mansion  situated  between  Exeter 
and  the  sea,  and  built  upon  the  site  of  a  former 
house.  The  total  cost  will  be  from  £30,000  to 
£40,000.  Mr.  Benmore,  of  Exmouth,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  E.  Luscombe,  of  St.  Sidwell'a, 
Exeter,  contractor.  There  are  several  other  large 
works  now  on  hand — the  asylum  at  Wouford,  the 
new  hotel  at  Exmouth,  &c. ;  but  these  we  must 
leave  for  reference  at  another  time.  J.  \ . 


I 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  Davy,  the  brother  and 
biographer  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  eminent 
as  a  chemist,  geologist,  and  physiologist,  took  place 
on  the  24th  inat.  Dr.  Davy  displayed  an  intimat" 
acquaintance  with,  and  had  written  largely  on,  the 
sciences  of  meteorology,  geology,  and  chemistry. 
One  of  his  most  recent  works  consists  of  a  series 
of  "  Lectures  on  Chemistry,"  in  which  this  science 
is  regarded  in  its  relations  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  art  of  agriculture.  He 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh.  Dr.  Davy  was  born  in  Penzance,  in 
Cornwall,  in  1790. 
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OUUKCffKS    AND    CHAPEU. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  con- 
Becrated  a  new  church  at  Dembleby,  Lincolnshire, 
lately  erected.  The  structure  is  in  the  Norman 
style,  and  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Kirk 
of  Sleaford,  at  a  cost  of  httle  over  £1,100. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  week, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  of  Leeds. 
The  report,  which  was  read  by  T.  O.  Teale,  stated 
that  the  board,  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
tenure  of  office,  had  spent  over  £11,000.  In 
development  of  the  scheme  for  parochial  re- 
arrangement, the  board  has  formed  the  nucleus 
of  two  additional  parishes,  and  has  also  undertaken 
the  commencement  and  continuance  of  other  pro- 
jects. For  the  accomplishment  of  these,  however, 
additional  funds  are  urgently  needed,  and  for 
these  the  board  earnestly  plead. 

A  chapel  of  ease  has  just  been  completed  at 
Calton,  near  Stamford  Bridge,  and  has  been  con- 
secrated to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  architect 
Is  Mr.  G.  F.  Jones,  of  York,  and  the  chapel  has 
cost  £1,500. 

An  influential  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the 
York  Diocesan  Church  Building  and  Endowment 
Aid  Society  was  held  at  York  last  week,  under  the 
presidency  of  Earl  FitzwilUam.  Tbe  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  was  present,  ventured  to  express  the 
hope  that  if,  for  another  ten  years,  they  were  able 
to  continue  the  grants  ia  the  same  proportion, 
they  would,  by  increasing  all  endowments  below 
£100,  wipe  away  that  which  at  one  time  waa  a 
disgrace  to  the  Church  and  to  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country.  Resolutions  were  passed  com- 
mending the  society  to  the  enlarged  support  of 
churchmen,  and  requesting  the  archbishop  to 
issue  a  pastoral,  recommending  parochial  collec- 
tions in  its  behalf.  Before  the  meeting  separated 
sums  amounting  to  between  £6000  and  £7000 
were  promised.  v 

Edinbi-bgh. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  sub- 
committee appointed  to  take  steps  for  the  im- 
provement of  St.  Giles's  .Cathedral,  Mr.  R.  Mathe- 
son,  of  Her  Majesty's  works,  showed  plans  of  the 
proposed  improvements,  which  were  cordially  ap- 
proved of.  The  intention  is  to  open  up  the  build- 
ing on  the  comprehensive  scale  adopted  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Glasgow  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the 
alterations  are  to  be  confined  to  the  choir  or  high 
church.  The  perspective  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  choir  shows  the  gallery  taken  down,  a  new 
pulpit  at  a  low  level,  and  the  whole  of  the  seats,  with 
rows  of  stalls  along  the  sides,  in  the  elegant  style 
of  the  King's  College  Chapel  at  Old  Aberdeen. 
The  estimated  expense  is  £3,500. 

Salisbury. — Last  week  special  services  were 
held  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Thomas  to  cele- 
brate  the  extensive  restoration  which  has  taken 
place,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £2,000,  of  the 
chancel  of  this  edifice.  The  church,  which  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  architecture  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  h  Beckett.  It 
was  erected  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  cathedral, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  chancel 
with  two  aisles,  and  a  square  and  lofty  tower  on 
the  south,  containing  a  magnificent  peal  of  bells. 
The  interior  is  very  spacious,  and  contains  m.any 
specialities  of  interest.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is 
of  oak,  trussed,  and  over  the  crown  of  each  arch 
is  the  figure  of  an  angel  bearing  a  shield,  a  similar 
image  being  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  The 
aisles  are  also  roofed  with  oak,  divided  by  cross- 
beams into  compartments,  and  the  intersections 
adorned  with  bosses.  In  the  middle  and  at  each 
side  are  a  series  of  figures  of  angels  bearing  shields. 
Among  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  church 
there  is  a  large  monumental  tablet,  which  never 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  carved 
out  of  a  solid  slab  of  oak,  representing  some  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion underneath,  "  Here  underlyeth  the  body  of 
Humphry  Beckham,  who  died  the  second  day  of 
February,  1671,  aged  83.  His  own  worke."  The 
restoration  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  Above  the  com- 
munion table  is  a  fine  reredoa,  containing  a  cru. 
cifixion  sculptured  in  alabaster,  with  a  coloured 
diaper  background,  executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  Lon- 
don. Twelve  clerestory  windows  have  also  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Harland,  of 
Frome.  The  contractors  for  the  works  were 
Messrs.  Rogers  and  Booth,  of  Gosport. 


The  new  Post-Office  at  Bristol  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  about  two  months.  It  is  in  the 
Grecian  style;  the  frontage  is  70ft.,  the  depth  130ft., 
and  the  height  60ft.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
between  £12,000  and  £13,000.  It  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Diment,  builder,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Williams,  from  the  London  office 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works. 

The  works  of  the  new  building  intended  for  St. 
Thomas's  llo.spital  are  very  far  advanced,  the 
brickwork  and  masonry  of  the  basement  floor 
being  completed  ;  and  the  walls  above  the  surface 
are  being  constructed  in  a  massive  and  substan- 
tial manner. 

A  preliminary  start  has  been  made  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  new  city  improvements  at  Edinburgh. 
The  iirrangements  for  the  purchase  of  a  large 
block  of  buildings  in  the  first  section  of  the  plan 
have  been  completed.  This  block,  which  lies  be- 
tween Canongate  and  Cowgate,  and  is  intersected 
by  fourteen  narrow  closes  or  wyuds,  contains 
several  relics  of  the  olden  time,  some  of  which 
will  have  to  be  swept  away.  There  is  the  site  of 
the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Blackfriars-wyud,  date 
1722  ;  the  mint,  formerly  the  mint  of  Scotland, 
which  dates  from  1573  ;  the  Journeymen  Free- 
masons' Lodge,  occupied  by  them  for  upwards  of 
a  century  ;  Oliver  and  Boyd's  printiug  and  pub- 
lishing offices,  formerly  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale's 
house  (seventeenth  century)  ;  and  the  palace  of 
Archbishop  Beaton,  which  belongs  to  the  six- 
teenth century. 

We  understand  the  legal  arrangements  for  the 
Keble  College  at  Oxford  were  completed  on  Mon- 
day, and  that  building  operations  will  soon  be 
commenced.  The  site  is  one  of  the  best  out  of  Ox- 
ford, being  near  the  New  Museum. 

A  block  of  model  dwellings  intended  for  a  class 
somewhat  above  ordinary  mechanics  and  labourers 
has  been  erected  in  The  Mall,  Kenisington.  The 
building  contains  forty-eight  separate  tenements, 
approached  by  well-lighted  stone  staircases.  The 
amount  of  accommodation  difi*ers  to  suit  large  or 
small  families — sixteen  tenements  having  one 
bed-room,  while  twenty  have  two  bed-rooms,  eight 
have  three  bed-rooms,  and  four  have  each  four 
bed-rooms,  in  addition  to  the  living  room  of  each 
residence.  The  rooms  are  all  lofty,  and  provided 
with  fireplaces,  and  with  sash  windows  opening  at 
top  and  bottom — a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  is 
introduced  through  a  system  of  hollow  walls,  en- 
suring ventilation  without  draught.  The  roof  is 
flat,  afi'ording  a  drying-ground,  and  an  extensive 
open  space  ia  set  apart  as  a  playground  in  the 
rear.  Mr.  James  Murray,  of  Portman-street,  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  are  the 
builders. 

The  new  Townhall,  Ipswich,  was  formally 
opened  on  Wednesday.  The  building  is  in  the 
Venetian  style.  The  front  fa9ade  has  a  project- 
ing open  arcade,  supported  on  Corinthian  columns, 
over  which  are  statues  representing  Justice,  Learn- 
ing, Commerce,  and  Agriculture.  In  the  centre 
of  these  are  the  arms  of  the  borough  in  alto- 
relievo.  Above  the  crowns  of  the  arches  forming 
the  arcade  are  three  medallions,  in  which  are 
placed  sculptured  heads  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  bom 
in  Ipswich  in  1741  ;  and  Richard  II.  and  John  I., 
who  both  granted  charters  to  the  town.  The  hall 
has  also  a  clock-tower  120ft.  high,  with  a  clock  by 
Dent;  this  clock  has  a  good  toned  bell  of  16civt. 
Directly  opposite  the  main  entrance  is  a  Sessions' 
Court,  3Sft.  by  34ft.,  and  33ft.  high  from  the 
floor  to  the  dome.  On  the  right  of  the  main 
entrance  is  a  magistrate's  room,  31ft.  6in.  by 
26ft.  6in.,  and  lyft.  high.  A  grand  staircase  leads 
to  a  vestibule  through  which  one  passes  to  the 
Council  Chamber.  The  decorations  of  the  hall, 
grand  staircase,  and  vestibule  are  very  rich  ;  the 
staircase  is  32ft.  long  by  24ft.  wide.  The  Council 
Chamber  occupies  about  the  whole  length  of  the 
western  side ;  the  length  of  this  fine  apartment  is 
74ft.,  the  width  31ft.,  and  the  height  26ft.  On 
the  left  of  the  Council  Chamber  is  a  library,  40ft. 
by  31ft,  and  24ft.  high.  Messrs.  Bellamy  and 
Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  were  the  general  contractors  ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  hall  has  been  about  £16,000. 


WATEK   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  borough  engineer  of  Liverpool,  in  his 
evidence  the  other  day  before  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Commissioners,  stated  that  the  borough  of  Liverpool 
extended  for  about  six  miles  north  and  south  of  the 
margin  o{  the  Msraey,  and  about  two  miles  inUad. 


Up  to  the  year  1S45  the  sewage  w,as  discharged 
into  the  dock  biisins,  but  there  had  since  been  con- 
structed, under  his  superintendence,  210  miles  of 
sew.age  works,  with  eight  outlets  into  the  river ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  sewage  was  discharged  at  the 
extreme  north  and  south  ends  of  the  town  below 
low-water  mark. 

The  Child's  Hill  (Hampstead)  Drainage  Com- 
mittee invite  schemes  for  the  beat  mode  of  carry- 
ing out  their  powers  under  the  Sanitary  and  Sew- 
age Utilization  Act.  The  engineer  whose  sthemo 
is  selected  will  be  employed,  upon  the  terms  to  be 
arranged  between  the  committee  and  the  engineer, 
but  the  committee  do  not  pledge  themselves  to 
accept  any  of  the  schemes  submitted.  Plans  and 
estim.ates  must  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Cox,  the 
secretary,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  February 
next. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Otr  Readers. — We  shall  feel  ol)liged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ua  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
tomplatetl  or  in  pro^reHS  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertiaements  and  the  ordinary  huai- 
neas  of  tlie  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  tlie  EDITOlt, 
31,  TAVI.STOCK  STKEKT,  COVKNT  GARDEN,  W.U. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  roach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p  m.  on  Thursdav. 

Notice.— Tlie  UaiLDINQ  NEWii  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  •'  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  Ac,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  fli-st  Twenty- four  Words. 


ncrxivED.— H.  C— E.  W.  P.-I.  B.— B.  L.  B.— R.  L  .— 
S.  D.  W.,  with  photo.— L.  »nd  R.— S.  D.— L.  and  Son.— A. 
J.  M.— H.  n.  O.— G.  E,  D— C.  B.  A— W.  H.  J.  with 
tracing  of  old  church. — E.  L.  R. — J.  C.  E.— C  and  C. — 
I.  P.  S.— F.  B.  T.— E.  S.— E.  and  J.  L.  M— I.  S.-U.  W.— 
W.  K.-H.  H.  S.-W.  M.— JonuiT  (thanka).— G.  K.  R.— 
Vf  S.-G.  T.— B.  and  Son.— W.  U.  T.— W.  I.-W.  1' 
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Comspiiiiciue.: 

— ^— 

FERGUSSON  AND  MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDixa  News. 

Sir, — Mr.  Fergusson  should  have  been  a  bishop ; 
he  could  then  have  pronounced  dogmatic  decisions, 
which,  if  not  privately  undisputed,  would,  at  all 
events,  have  been  publicly  received  in  solemn 
silence.  He  must  not,  however,  be  permitted  to 
rate  a  whole  institute  of  architects  with  impunity  ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  some  protest 
was  made  against  his  self -assumed  authority.  He 
always  speaks  and  wishes  to  be  recognized  as 
having  spoken  ex  cathedra.  Hence,  when  another 
man  would  reason,  he  takes  upon  himself  to  judge 
and  decide  categorically,  as  though  every  one  were 
hanging  on  his  lips  for  a  decree  ;  noticing  just  as 
much  of  the  matter  under  his  consideration  as  is 
convenient  for  his  own  immediate  purpose,  whether 
of  personal  depreciation  or  general  abuse.  Passing 
by  other  instances  of  this  spirit,  let  me  remark,  in 
regard  to  that  more  immediately  interesting  to 
myself,  that  he  assumed  the  office  of  judge — so 
Dr.  A.  Barry  protests — before  having  heard  the 
pleadings  of  both  sides,  because  this  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  mounting  his  favourite  hobby 
for  general  observations,  and  of  abusing  my  father 
in  particular.  Regardless  of  justice,  on  one  hand, 
he  is  taken  to  task  for  summing  up  anain^t  evi- 
dence ;  for  I  am  sure  that,  if  one  half  of  my  evi- 
dence proves  to  Mr.  P'ergusson'a  mind  that  my 
father  spoiled  the  original  designs  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the 
other  half  very  much  more  forcibly  proves  that  ha 
made  the  original  designs.  Now,  however,  Mr. 
Fergusson  shirks  the  real  question  altogether;  and, 
after  introducing  one  quite  irrelevant,  covers  his 
retreat  by  a  second  question  of  an  entirely  abstract 
nature,  even  more  irrelevant  than  his  first.  I  will, 
nevertheless,  follow  him,  as  it  concerns  not  only 
myself,  but  the  whole  body  of  living  architects, 
not  to  speak  of  the  army  of  architects  who  have 
lived  since  the  year  1500. 

Without  taking  any  particular  credit  to  myself 
for  the  faculty,  1  claim  to  be  competent  to  distin- 
giiiah  between  archaeology  and  architecture  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  J  tlo  not  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Fergua- 
son's  teachings  or  definitions.  In  opposition  to 
him,  I  define  an  archaeologist — i.e.,  a  mere  archi- 
tectural archeeologist — to  be  one,  who,  in  making 
designs,  not  only  studies  the  works  of  antiquity  as 
a  book  whereby  he  may  learn  the  principles  of  the 
art  which  produced  them,  and  see  how  these  prin- 
ciples were  variously  developed  by  successive  archi- 
tects, in   what  forma   they  resulted,   what   ideas 
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sprang  from  them,  Low  they  ^t-ere  influenced  by, 
and  in  what  outward  expression  they  satisfied  and 
symbolised,  the  wants  of  the  then  existing  genera- 
tions, but  actually  reproduces  such  works,  irre- 
spective of  all  conaiderations  of  appropriateness, 
and   modern   wants,    convenience,   and    require- 
ments, thus  making  the  present    subservient  to 
the  past,  and  expressing,  not  the  thoughts   and 
character  of  his  own  miud  on  the  age  he  lives  in, 
but  those  of  men  and  ages  long  since  departed. 
A   good   architect,    however,   must    be    a    sound 
archEEologist.     In  designing  a  building,'  whilst  con- 
Bidering  solely  "the  purposes  and  age  for  and  in 
which  it  is  to  be  erected,"  he  will  work  it  out  from 
his  own  thoughts  and  braiu  power,  without  refer- 
ence to  bonks  and  examples  ;  but,  so  far  from  "  not 
thinking  of  the  past,  or  of  any  other  clime,"  or 
unreservedly  rejecting  the  forms  and  developments 
of  bygone  ages,  he  will  bring  to  bear  on   his  work 
the  wisdom,  gi-uius,  and  power  of  the  great   men 
by    whom  they   were  produced.     Far,  moreover, 
from  fostering  a  supercilious  disdain  for  them,  he 
will  avail  himself  of  thtir  experience  and  reverence 
their  works,  even  to  the  extent  of  <lesiguing  the 
self-same  features  and  using  the  self  same  forms 
for  the  same  wants.     It  is  a  shallow  philosophy, 
which,  from  a  morbid  denire  of  being  novel,  or  a 
slavish    fear    of  being  a  copyist,  shrinks    from   a 
loyal  avowal  jf  the  obligations  a  man  is  under  to 
those  from  whom  he  has  learnt  the  very  alphabet 
and  grammar  of  his  art.     In  saying  this,  I  am  not 
likely  to  be  misunderstood.     No  man  has  more 
roundly  abused  archaeological  whims  and  old-world 
copyisms  than  myself ;  and  none  have  been  more 
soundly  abused   for   so  doing.     Hut  I   denounce 
quite  as  strongly  a  principle  such  as  that  enun- 
ciated by  Mr.  Fergusson,  which,  followed  out  with- 
out qualifications,  leads  to  nothing  but  extrava- 
gance  and    eccentricities.      The   partial    truth  it 
contains  requires  carefully  guarding  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  ;  and  a  reverence  for  the  past  is 
the  best   guarantee   for  success   in   the   present. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  great  safeguard  against 
a  spurious  originality,  which,  if  sought  for  apart 
from  the  restraints  I  have  mentioned,  only  results 
in  the  weak,  crazy,  and  fantastic  developments  of 
modem  Paris  and  London.     To  throw  archeology 
overboard  "  in  orderto  get  at  a  real  and  true  archi- 
tecture," is  vei-y  much  like  discarding  grammar  in 
order  to  write  with  real  and  true  elegance. 

All  that  is  true  in  Jlr.   Fergusson's  definition 
of  an  architect  has  been  the  burden  of   my  song 
for  many  a  day  ;  but  what  he  really  means  is  to 
be  found  in  his  article  in  the  "  Builder,"  on  the 
Law  Courts,  which,   although   containing   much 
that  is  both  true  and  admirable,  is  so  disfigured 
by  his  usual  extravagance  that  it  loses  half  its 
value.     His   ideal   architect,   it  seems,   is  to  cut 
himself  off  from  "  the  past,  and  from  every  clime  " 
under  the  sun,  except   his   own.     He  is   to   free 
himself  from  "  the  trammels  of  archajology,"  and 
to  invent   a  new  style,   with    no   principles   but 
"  common  sense  "  and  "  progress  "  to  guide  him. 
He  is  to  engage  on   every   fresh   work   with  the 
amusing  conviction  that  "  Gothic  (English)  spires 
and  Grecian  porticoes  are  equally  absurdities  "  in 
England  ;  that    all   modern    architecture   is    "  a 
falsehood,"— Classical,     one     falsehood,     Gothic, 
another  ;  that  a  love  of  Gothic  art  is  a  mania  to 
be  classed  with  crinolines  and  chignons,  and  con- 
signed with  them  to  the  limbo  of  absurd  fashions; 
that  veneration  for  the  Middle  Ages   is   "  senti- 
mental ;"  and  (if  I  rightly  understand  Mr.  Per- 
gusson)  that  neither  "  pointed  arches  nor  classical 
pillars"  should  be  tolerated.     With  such  convic- 
tions and  in   such  a  spirit,  a  man  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  producing  an  original  and  entirely  satis- 
factory style  of  architect\ire,   "  in  harmony  with 
the  feeUngs  and  advancement  of  the  age."     Will 
Mr.  Fergusson,  for  once,  be  a  little  less  visionary 
and  a  little  more  practical,  and  give  us  some  idea 
of    the    "original,   common-sense    architecture" 
about  which  he  discourses  so  dogmatically  ?   There 
are  several   newly-erected  buildings  in   London^ 
which  seem  to  be,  at  least,  efforts  in   Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  right  direction.     The  Charing-cross  Hotel  is 
wildly  original,  details  ?nd  all:  does  that  please 
him  ?     The  Si  rand  Music-Hall  has  certainly  no 
parentage :   surely,    this    cannot   be   far    wrong. 
Better  still,  the  new  University  Buildings  in  Bur- 
lington-gardens,   which    were    pulled   down   last 
summer  and  bodily   carried   off   when   but  half 
erected  :  these,  at  all  events,  ought  to  have  passed 
Mr.  Fergusson's  muster,  for  they  they  were  totally 
unlike  anything  ever  yet  seen,  not  only  in  design, 
but    even    in     their    general    construction    and 
masonry. 

In  these  buildings  we  certainly  find  few 
"crotchet,^."  such  as  those  Mr.  Fergusson  so  (li| - 
pautly  attributes  to  my  father  ;  but  a  mass  of  child 


ish  fancies,  ludicrous  abnormal  conceits,  and  fantas- 
tic originalities.  My  father's  "  crotchets,"  at  all 
events,  had  authority  on  their  side  ;  but  these  are 
thecoinageof  the  most  depraved  taste,  opposed  alike 
to  all  "true  and  real  architecture,"  as  to  every  rule 
of  art.  These,  then,  are  the  results  of  a  principle 
such  as  that  we  architects  are  called  upon  to 
adopt;  these  are  the  will-o'-the-wisps  we  are  to 
follow  in  our  search  after  "  a  new  style  neither 
Gothic  nor  Grecian,"  until  we  are  lost  in  a  quag- 
mire of  incompetence  and  conceit.  Space  forbids 
me  to  follow  Mr.  Fergusson  any  further.  Perhaps 
another  opportunity  may  be  afforded  me  of 
noticing  the  "  syllabus  of  errors  "  with  which  he 
has  favoured  us  ;  but  I  do  not  think,  since  we  are 
all  such  benighted  creatures,  that  we  cauuot  even 
appreciate  the  difference  between  "  archeology  and 
architecture,"  and  that  all  architecture  since  the 
year  15»0  has  been  more  or  less  a  failure.  Mr. 
Fergusson,  in  addition  to  his  darling  occupation  of 
bnding  fault,  might  take  the  trouble  to  build 
up  as  well  as  pull  down,  and  substitute  something 
"  true  and  real,"  for  the  strange  alterations  of  the 
present  day.  We  might  then  place  a  higher 
value  on  his  crusade  against  all  modern  architec- 
ture and  architects. — 1  am,  &c., 

E.  Welby  Pugin. 


COMPETITIONS  AGAIN. 

Sib, — Your  correspondent  of  last  week — Mr. 
A.  W.  Phillips — acted  neither  "wisely  nor  too 
well "  in  selecting  the  case  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Hertford,  as  a  vehicle  for  exposing  a  system  which, 
but  for  such  pernicious  instances,  would  be  a 
valualjle  institution.  Although,  from  "  prima 
facie  "  evidence,  it  was  palpably  evident  that  the 
selection  would  terminate  locally,  the  paucity  of 
informatiou  given  as  to  the  site,  &c.,  and  the 
puerile  invitation  for  competing  architects  to  visit 
the  same,  being  sufficiently  indicative  of  that  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  committee,  it  had,  to 
a  certain,  or  rather  un-certain  extent,  one  redeem- 
ing feature— the  probability  of  the  favoured  indi- 
vidual being  engaged  as  architect  on  the  usual 
terms.  The  above-mentioned  case  is  completely 
put  into  the  shade  by  the  particulars  furnished  for 
partially  re-building  St.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

Srn,— lu  reply  to  youn!,  I  send  you  copy  of  resolntiou  : — 
That  instruction-s  s'aall  be  given  to  any  architect  who  m.ay 
be  Killing  to  compete  to  rebuild  the  present  church,  iu 
\uiison  with  the  present  spire,  to  seat  1,000  to  1, 100  people, 
and  not  to  cost  more  than  £6,000-  Designs  to  be  tent  to  me 
on  or  before  February  1,  1S68-— I  am,  Ac, 

Jan.  115,  ISCS.  K.  Crosskey,  Churchwarden. 

The  above  was  written  on  headed  note-paper, 
Rock  and  Co.,  No.  3172,  with  "  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Johnson'shouse,  and  monument,"  depicted  thereon; 
and  this,  forsooth,  was  considered  sufficient  bait 
to  caich  competitors.  Architects  must  be  clever 
individuals  to  surmise  correctly  the  dimensions 
and  date  of  the  former,  and  the  size  of  the  site  of 
St.  Mary's,  from  such  information  as  the  above ; 
and  must  be,  moreover,  great  fools  to  expend  the 
requisite  time,  talent,  &c.,  without  even  a  prospect 
of  obtaining  any  remuneration  whatsoever.  This 
instance  is  all  the  greater  exhibition  of  "nerve" 
when  it  is  known  that  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  has 
guaranteed  £4,000,  and  that  the  friends  of  Bishop 
Lonsdale,  in  whose  memory  the  edifice  is  to  be 
erected,  have  also  promised  substantial  assistance 
towards  the  required  amount. 

Another  mild  instance  of  "  nerve  "  which  lately 
came  under  ray  notice,  was  that  of  an  individual 
who,  under  the  misnomer  of  "  £  s.  d.,"  invited 
designs  for  a  villa  residence  to  cost  £700  or  £800  ; 
the  bait  in  this  case  being  £3  3s.  Really,  Sir,  you 
can  expect  to  see  nothing  but  "inalienable  rubbish" 
in  competitions  under  existing  arrangements.  Can- 
not this  state  of  things  be  possibly  ameliorated  ? 

Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
adduced,  and  more  are  turning  up  daily ;  but  for 
the  present,  "hold,  enough."  With  apology  for 
such  extensive  trespass  on  your  valuable  space, 
I  am,  &c.,  ^■ 

January  28,  1868. 

DARLINGTON  WORKHOUSE  COMPBTITION. 
j^m  — Having  read,  iu  yom-  impression  of  the  nth  inst., 
an  .nrticle  on  the  designs  sent  iu  for  the  Darlington  Now 
Wi.ikhouse,  and  having  occasion  to  visit  the  north.  1 
t  hought  it  would  be  a  convenient  ojipnrtunity  to  call  and  see 
them  at  the  Uall  of  Exhibition,  in  Dallington  With 
vuur  paper  iB  my  pocket  1  entered  the  room,  and  at  once 
found  the  designs  of  "  Alpha,"  on  the  left  of  the  h.iU,  It 
.)ccurred  to  me  as  being  very  strange,  whilst  readmg  the 
criticism  that  the  author  should  leave  out  twelve  sets  of 
plans  and  only  criticise  the  above  one  in  the  way  he  has 
done  because,  if  guilty  of  all  these  faults,  it  was  not 
worthy  of  comment  at  aU-  Therefore,  I  examined  tho 
plans  very  closely,  referring  to  tho  paper  from  time  to  time 
and  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion  tli.it  some  unfair  work  and 
means  had  Iwen  used  to  seriously  effect  them.    Taking  the 


first  objection,  aa  to  the  plans  not  being  scaleable,  and 
Ijeing  in  the  profession  myself  (although  no  pencil,  paper, 
or  senile  could  be  used).  I  managed,  with  the  aid  of  my  stick 
and  thumb,  to  check  over  the  lengths  and  heights,  which  I 
found  to  correspond  and  agree  one  with  another,  and  I 
positively  say  that  these  plans  would  answer  for  working 
drawings,  for  the   sizes  could  easily  be  taken  of  them   to 
build  from-     But  this  critic  gets  out  of  it  again  by  saying 
dooi-s  and  windows,  at  any  rate-     We  shall  hear  of  that  in 
its  proper  place,  when   we  ari-ive   at  the   matron's  room. 
He  then  WTites  that  the  elevation  is  coloured  red.     Un- 
doubtedly it  is,  and  so  are  all  the  othei-s  coloured,  and  some 
with  far   more   pretension  than  the  one  in  ouestion  ;  but 
looking  at  the  view,  where  colouring  is  strictly  forbidden, 
I  lind  that  it  is  carried  oat  to  the  very  letter  (the  condi- 
tions lieing  that  <aLl  views  or  perapectives  must  be  in  out- 
line only,  or  etched  in  with  a  pen),  and  I  could  not  find 
that  a  brush  had  been  used  on  it  at  ail- 
But  I  did  find  that  one  of  the  designs  he  recommends 
(I  shall  not  mention  "motto,"  as  it   is  unfair)  is  colomed 
as  much  as  it  could  be,  and  the  author  of  it  has  tried  as 
much  .as  pos.sible  to  convey  to  his  inspectors  how  it  would 
look  when  on   fire      He  tlien  proceeds  and  makes  tlie   un- 
blushing starenient  that  in  the  centre  of  the  house  is  the 
kitclien,  with  nothing  to  prevent  smells,  and  that  there  is 
no    back    kitchen,    or    any    necessary    adjuncts    thereto. 
Ou    e.'camination,    I  find   that    the    kitchen,   instead  of 
being  in  the  house,  is  leading  from  it  thiough  a  large  open 
area,  dividing  thesame  off  into  two  Large  yards,  then  again 
into  two  small  private  ones,  so  as  to  keep  cliildren  from 
looking  into   the   windows   which   look    into   the  private 
yards,  and  each  window  giving  abundance  of  light  therein, 
and  capital  ventilation.     Near  the  end,  at  one  side  leading 
out  of  the  main  kitchen,  I  find  a  large  open  back  kitchen 
or  boiler  house  ;  also  leading   out  at  each   side  of  main 
kitchen  are  small  passages,  one  side  taking  you  into  a  large 
open  dairy,  pantries,  &C-,  the  other,  into  houses  for  plate, 
bread,  provisions,  baking,  iic,  &c.,  with  all  the  necessary  | 
.accommodation  that  a  house  could  possibly  retpiiro. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  matron's  room  has  nod 
light  therein,  and  is  23ft.  from  any  window.  This  irf 
evidently  stated  for  a  purpose,  as  there  is  a  largo  light  od 
window  into  the  private  yard  ;  and,  moreover,  this  is  uo^ 
the  matron's  room,  it  is  only  an  office  for  the  master 
matron  to  sit  in,  to  see  whiit  may  go  on  whilst  the  inmataf 
are  dining.  Tlie  matron  has  her  private  sitting  room,  and 
a  bed-room  adjoining,  near  the  old  people,  in  order  fod 
quick  and  better  attendance,  each  of  tire  rooms  having  twq 
windows  therein.  J 

He  then  proceeds  to  tho  dining-hall,  and  wi-ites  thaq 
tliere  are  bed-rooms  over  the  same.  This  is  utterly  false  - 
there  is  not  one  at  all.  On  looking  at  the  first  floor  pla!^ 
it  distinctly  shows  to  be  roofed  and  slated  in,  and  a  section 
Ls  absolutely  made  to  show  the  dining-hall  and  kitchenff 
which  clearly  shows  them  to  be  only  one  storey  high.  1 
Tlie  next  thing  is  he  wants  to  know  what  has  "seducedl 
the  author  Ui  do  away  with  coiTidors.  Why  the  very  faol 
of  having  the  sexes  divided  into  four — men,  boys,  womea 
and  girls— does  away  with  that  expensive  confusior 
and  grouping  together  of  the  ditterent  sexes,  having 
a  separate  house,  as  it  were,  to  themselves,  with  all  uecei 
sary  conveniences  thereto,  and  staircases  separate,  so  th^ 
the  inmates  can  go  in  and  out  of  each  room  without  goin| 
through  the  others  ;  consequently,  no  corridors  are 
quired,  thus,  not  only  saving  expense,  but  receiving  mori 
light  in  having  windows  out  at  each  side  instead  of  ond 
The  only  fault  I  can  find  is  that  the  designer  ought  W 
have  had  a  covered  verandah  along  the  centre  of  the  worlg 

shops  and  provision  stores,  leading  into  the  dining-hall, 

that  the  inmates  could  have  walked  therein  under  shelter, 
which  would  also  have  answered  admirably  for  a  w-alk  or 
promenade  for  the  old  peojile,  and,  with  this  slight  addi 
tion.  the  plan  would  not  only  be  an  original  one,  but  d:  i- 
tinct  and  perfect. 

I  examined  the  whole  of  the  other  designs,  which  present 
to  the  eye  a  very  beautiful  and  striking  effect,  bin 
wl-iting  a  criticism  on  them,  as  to  their  merits  and  demerit-, 
I  consider  unfair  until  the  prizes  are  awarded  ;  but  in  tb;^ 
case  of  slander  and  libel  against  "  Alpha,"  I  do  consider  it 
the  duty  of  anyone  to  reply  and  correct  these  infamous 
acoiis,ations,  and  let  your  readers  know  the  truth,  exposing 
the  infamous  lies  that  this  writer  has  had  tho  imblushing 
impudence  to  invent  and  commit  to  paper. 

When  I  stood  before  the  designs  your  correspondent 
admires,  it  more  and  more  convinces  me  in  my  first  idea, 
that  he  was  a  competitor  himself,  and  had  to  u?e  thest 
means  to  bring  his  designs  into  note.  But  out  of  ovil 
sometimes  cometh  good,  and  I  feel  certain  it  will  prove 
itself  in  this  c.ise,  when  the  gentlemen  who  h.ave  the  same 
to  settle  give  their  decision.  In  conclusion,  this  writer,  to 
figure  the  comment  he  has  written  off  to  advantage,  is 
obliged  to  copy  the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  without 
giving  to  that' distinguished  gentleman  the  credit  thereof, 
showing  clciily  that  he  has  no  originality,  no  .|ualificatiou 
as  a  competitor,  or  any  respect  for  himself  as  a  geutleman 
as  regards  the  truth,  and  believes  in  nothing,  unless  it  h.as 
been  done  for  him  to  copy  off  before. — I  am,  ifcc, 

Fair  Plav. 


IntciToimmtmcHtion. 


QUESTIONS. 
[T2e  1-  ZINC— It  is  well  known  th.at  iron  nlst  penetrates 
the  body  of  the  metal,  and  that  when  once  the  process  of 
oxidation  has  begun  it  goes  ou  very  r.apidly.  Would  some 
of  your  readers  infonu  me  whether  zinc  is  aftected  iu  the 
some  way  when  exposed  ? — R.  S. 

[72r.]-QUANTITY  SUfJVEYORS'  LIABILITY.— Can 
.any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  whether  or  no  a 
pei-son  endorsing  bills  of  quantities  with  his  name  and  ad- 
dress would  be  considered  solely  responsible  for  their  ac- 
curacy, even  if  ho  has  received  a  jwrtiou  only  of  the  sur- 
veyor's commission  ? — B.  B. 

[72S  ]— GOLD  LACQUER.— If  some  one  of  your  rendcra 
would  kindly  inform  me  howl  may  make  a  gu»i  gold 
lac  iur  1  should  be  obliged-— Wunuv. 

[Gold  lacijuer  may  bo  made  .as  fo'lows :— Put  uito  a  clean 
4-g.allou  tin  lib.  of  ground  turmeric,  lioz.  of  powdered 
gamboge,  ;!Jlb8.  of  powdered  gum  slndarai;,  Jib.  of 
shellac  .and  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  being  agi- 
tated, dissolved,  and  strained,  add  1  pint  of  turiieutiue 
varuish,  well  mixed.  ] 


January  31,  1868. 
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[7-:9.]-HYDRAULIC  CEMKXT— Will  you  inform  me 
at  about  what  temperature  a  hydraulic  lime  should  be 
calcined,  and  also  what  are  the  clays  best  adapted  for  the 
manuiacture  of  artificial  pnzzolana? — A  Reader. 


[IS*.)— VOLUNTART  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINA- 
TION.—Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  voluutary  ex- 
aminations in  connection  with  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects  are  still  lield  as  formerly,  or  whether  the 
scheme  has  been  abandoned  ?  The  reason  of  my  asking  is 
that  I  have  not  seen  the  advertisements  this  year  as  u^^ual. 
— R. 

[The  Voluntary  Architectural  Examinations  will  take 
place  at  the  Institute,  as  arranged,  in  May  next,  and  will 
be  advertised  in  duo  time.  The  advertisements  did  not 
appear  earlier  than  this  last  year. — CLE.] 


[731.]— NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GAS  LIGHTING  IN  PARIS. 
— Could  you  inform  me  where  I  could  obtaiu  full  parti- 
culars of  the  light  mentioned  in  your  last  edition  as  far 
surpassing  gas  in  Paris?— J.  Sudbury,  jun.,  January  23. 

[We  gave  some  additional  infurmation  on  this  subject  in 
our  last  number.  It  appears  that  the  proposed  methoii  of 
illumination  may  be  termed  new  when  applied  upon  a 
scale  so  vast  as  that  suggested,  but  viewed  simply  as  a 
means  of  producing  a  brilliant  lii,'ht.  it  is  familiar  to 
every  chemist.  The  gas  is  produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  though  the  process  is  not  identical  with  the 
well-known  ox}'- hydrogen  light.  The  projectors  of  the 
scheme  intend  employing  the  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
*about  a  fourth  of  the  coal  gas.  so  as  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  illuminating  power  nearly  eight  times.  It  maybe 
stated,  however,  that  the  economy  of  the  project  is  rather 
doubted,  and  some  further  information  on  the  subject  is 
wanted.] 


REPLIES, 

rri7.>— RED  PINE  GIRDER.— The  breaking  weight  of 
a  red  pine  girder,  l4in.  square  and  14fC.  bearing,  is  7S4 
cwt.  on  the  centre,  as  .stated  by  '"Devonport."  Itis  also  cor- 
rect to  say  thyi  the  same  girder,  sawn  down  the  middle  and 
bolted  tojtether  with  an  iron  plate  between  14in.  x  ^in.. 
will  have  its  breaking  weight  les«  than  the  above.  The 
rda»3n  is,  that  the  breakiDg  of  the  iron  plate  takes  place 
at  a  degree  of  dcHectiun  c'uly  oue-twentieth  of  that  which 
occurs  when  a  plate  of  wood  of  similar  dimensions  is 
broken.  The  value  ot  W,  for  the  iron  plate  of  the  above 
girder,  is  175  cwt.  on  the  centre,  ami  the  deflection  would 
amount  to  •5S6in.  W,  forthe  wood  flitches,  is  ;S4  cwt.  on 
the  centre,  and  is  reached  with  a  deflection  ofl"724in.  : 
nearly  three  times  greater  than  that  of  the  iron.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  ctimpound  girder  will  hare  its 
iron  plate  broken  before  the  entire  strength  of  the  wood 
has  been  exercised.  It  is  true,  that  by  judicious  bolting, 
the  greater  stiffness  of  the  iron  will  be  partially  employed 
to  increase  that  quality  in  the  wood;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  proportion  of  wood  to  iron  and  its  disposition  in  the 
above  prder  is  such,  that  the  iron  plate  wUi  surely  fail 
with  a  less  load  than  "S4  cwt.  On  some  other  occasion  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  show  what  are  the  propor- 
tions to  be  observed  between  wood  and  iron  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  flitch  gilder,  so  as  to  obtain  an  increase  of  strength 
by  the  use  of  the  iron  plate.  Mr.  Hurtt's  formula  should 
be  used  with  caution.  It  gives  the  value  of  W  too  high, 
in  my  opinion,  for  a  QxU.li  girder. — Publin. 


[717.]— Mr.  E.  W.  Tarn  gives  a  good  formulre  for  flitch 
girders,  subject  to  this  condition,  that  the  relative  thick- 
uesa  of  the  wood  and  iron  be  such  that  the  full  resistance 
of  both  shall  be  brought  into  play.  The  resistance  to  de- 
flection of  wrought  iron  is  twenty  times  greater  than  of 
fir,  having  the  same  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  Conse- 
quently, to  get  the  full  value  of  both  materials  in  combina- 
tion, the  iron  should  be  one-twentieth  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  or  an  Jin.  boiler  plate  should  be  bolted  between  two 
fir  cheeks,  each  5in.  thick. 

W  =  limit  of  safety  in  lbs,  for  the  iron  plate. 

b,  d,  and  /  the  breadth,  depth,  and  length,  in 
inches. 

VP,  (',  rf,  /  the  same  for  the  fir  beam. 

W  =  21000  - 


W  : 


1400 


I 


I 


Let  S  =  W  +  "W^  =  strength  of  composite  beam. 
&'  =  20  6. 

t    =  full  thickness  =  6  +  &\ 
Then 

S   =  2333  ~  ■ 

These  formnlje  will  give  352  cwt.  as  the  load  which  could 
be  borne  by  "Devonport's"  beam  without  injury  to  the 
elasticity.  Without  the  iron  plate,  the  limit  of  safety  would 
be  reached  at  204  cwt.  Thede  weights  would  represent  the 
permanent  load  distributed  over  the  whole  beam. 

Hurvt's  formula  forthe  flitch  girder  seems  to  be  a  safe 
,  for  in  an  experiment  at  Woolwich,  in  ISGO,  it  is  re- 

ried  that  two  deals  9in.  x  Sin.,  with  a  iin.  flitch  bolted 
between  them,  broke  with  a  pressure  on  the  centre  of 
18'079lbs.  The  bearing  was  17ft.  Hurst's  formula  would 
make  the  breaking  weight  IGOOylbs.- X. 

There  is  a  very  useful  paper  on  '*  Iron  Girders,"  in  the 
Bi'iLDi.vG  New3,  of  Jan.  22,  1S53,  worth  "  Devonports " 
attention. 


[719.J-COMPOSITION  ORNAMENTS  FOR  PICTURE- 
FRAMES.  AND  ORNAMENTAL  MOULDINGS.  — In 
reply  to  "D.  G.  M.,"  I  give  two  receipts  for  the  above. 
1.  Boil  71ts.  of  best  glue  in  three  and  a-half  pints  of  water, 
melt  Stbs.  of  white  resin  in  three  pints  of  raw  linseed  oil  • 
when  these  are  well  boiled  put  them  into  a  large  vessel 
and  simmer  for  haJf-an-hour,  stirring  well ;  now  pour  in 
a  large  quantity  of  whitening,  sifted  fine,  mix  to  the  con- 
aisteiice  of  dough,  and  ic  is  ready  for  use.  2.  Dissolve  lib. 
of  glue  in  a  gallon  of  water,  boil  in  another  kettle  ilbs! 
■  frstiin,  one  gill  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  one  pint  of 
--^-^edoil;  mix  all  together,  and  boil  till  all  the  water 
iporat«,  then  add  whitening  till  the  mass  attains  the  con- 
.--enceof  putty.  This  composition  will  be  hard  when 
told,  but  on  being  warmed  may  be  moulded  to  auy  re- 
quired shape,  and  may  be  fastened  either  to  plain  surface 
or  mouldings,  by  means  of  glue. 


[720.]— LINSEED    OIL    AND    TURPENTINE.— Good 

turpentine,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  always  lessens  in  bulk 
by  evaporation,  but  gains  in  weight  by  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, which  make.^  it  moro  binding  in  its  proponions.  This 
peculiarity  none  of  the  niiiu-rat  oils  possess;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mineral  is  so  completely  volatilf,  that  upon  ex- 
posure the  spirit  flies  off,  le.aving  the  oil  without  anvthiug 
to  assist  it  to  harden. — W.  R.  T. 

[722.1— IRON  MINIUM  PAINT.— This  paint  is  manu- 
factured by  A.  de  Cartier,  at  Anderghem,  near  Brussels. 
It  is  a  pure  oxide  of  iron,  mLxed  with  about  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  silicious  clay.  It  is  now  extensively  used  iji  this 
and  other  countries  for  painting  the  ironwork  of  ships,  gas- 
holders, &.C.  A  writer  in  "  Gwilt's  Encyclopadia,"  says  it  is 
solid,  durable,  and  cheap.  It  preserves  iron  from  oxidation, 
and  hardens  wood.  It  is  a  dark  brown  in  coloxir,  but  mLxes 
easily  with  other  colours,  such  as  black,  yellow,  and  green. 
To  test  ita  purity,  it  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  dilute  it  with 
a  imall  quantity  of  water  and  spiead  it  on  paper,  when. 
if  pure,  the  edgss  o[  the  iiaper  will  preserve  the  special  tint 
of  the  iron  minium. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  operative  slatera  of  Glasgow  hare  taken  advantaj^e 
of  the  pressure  of  work,  consequent  on  the  late  storm,  to 
strike  for  a  rise  of  wages.  The  masters  have  resisted  the 
demand,  on  the  ground,  we  understand,  of  ita  being  a 
breach  of  a  distinct  agreement,  arrived  at  some  time  .^go, 
that  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  rates  without 
three  months'  notice. 

The  Employers'  Association  at  Bradford  (Yorkshire) 
have  given  the  members  of  the  Building  Lodge  the  usual 
six  months'  notice  to  expunge  the  follt>wing  rule  out  of  the 
existing  local  code  of  rules  :— Sub-contracting,  (tc. -5.  All 
sub-contracting,  piece-work,  and  artificial  light  to  be  dis- 
continued ;  and  no  worked  atone  from  quarries  or  lower 
paid  localit  es  (except  flags  and  landings  worked  on  one  or 
both  sides)  to  be  sillowed.  Ornamental  carving,  turned 
balusters,  and  small  colnmns,  may  be  contracted  for,  but 
all  roughing  for  carving  and  turning  to  be  done  by  masons' 
day  work. 

According  to  the  Societv's  decision,  the  Birmingham  Lodge 
of  Stonemasons  have  given  their  employel-sthe  usual  notice  of 
six  months  that  they  intend  to  retvirn  to  the  local  code  of 
rules  granted  them  by  the  Society,  to  come  into  operation 
last  May,  but  when  under  negotiations  with  their  employers 
.a  very  ditferent  code  was  agreed  to.  Since  giving  the 
existing  notice,  the  M,aster  Builders'  Association  have  for- 
warded the  Birmingham  Lodge  a  counter  notice  of  six 
months  that  they  intend  to  abide  by  their  recently  adopted 
code.  The  result  of  such  notices  between  both  p-arties  can 
only  be  solved  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time — 
about  the  begirming  of  next  May. 

The  Leeds  Ixxlge  have  also  received  six  months'  notice 
from  the  Master  Builders'  Association  of  that  town  that 
they  intend  to  commence  paying  their  workmen  by  the 
hour  on  July  1, 1S6S, 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  two-light  stained  glass  window,  by  Sir.  A.  J.  llingaye, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  of  Our 
Lady,  Kentish-town.  The  subjects  are  the  "Raising  of 
Lazarus"  and  the  "Healing  of  the  Son  of  the  Widow  of 
Nairn," 

A  memorial  window  to  the  late  incumbent  has  been 
placed  in  Tweedmouth  Church  by  his  daughters.  It  is  a 
circle,  containing  a  centre  circle  and  quadrants.  In  the 
centre  is  the  "  Lamb."  and  in  the  qu.adrants  representa- 
tions of  the  "Four  Evangelists."  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle, 
is  the  artist. 

A  stained  glass  window  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Clapham,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  KirkstalT, 
by  M^sis,  O'Connor,  of  Bemers-street.  It  is  in  three 
large  medallions,  and  the  subjects  are  "  The  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,"  "Moses  with  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  and 
"Jesus  Delivering  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

A  stained  glass  window  has  been  erected  in  St.  Jlichael's 
Church,  Coventry,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bavne, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp,  author  of  ""Tlie 
Coventry  Mysteries."  The  subjects  represented  are  "The 
Good  Samaritan,"  "  The  Faithful  Servant."  "  The  Publican 
and  the  Pharisee,"  and  "Giving  up  the  Talents." 

Three  stained  windows  by  Messrs.  A.  and  W.  F.  O'Connor, 
of  London,  have  been  pLiced  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  Dews- 
bury.  The  subjects  are,  in  the  east  window,  the  "Resur- 
rection" and  "  Ascension,"  with  the  "  Blessed  Tirgin  and 
the  Apostles "  placed  in  the  side-lights  ;  in  the  west  win- 
dow "  The  Crucifixion  ;"  and  in  the  noi-th  aisle  window, 
which  is  of  three  lights,  "Our  Lord  Blessing  Little  Child- 
ren." 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Pollution  of  Wateh. — When  a  well  is  sup- 
plied with  water,  which  percolates  through  the 
earth,  and  does  not  flow  throvigh  any  defined 
channel,  although  the  owner  of  the  well  is  not 
entitled  to  the  water  until  it  actually  enters  his 
well,  the  occupier  of  adjoining  property  will  be 
restrained  from  using  a  cesspool  therein,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  pollute  the  water  coming  through 
his  property  and  supplying  the  well.  This  was 
the  holding  of  the  Jlasterof  the  Eollsin  a  recent 
suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  use  of  a 
cesspool  upon  the  defendant's  premises  (near 
Norwich),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pollute  a  well 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff — the  case  of  Womeroley 
u  Church. 

Action  against  Impeotement  Cosimissionebs 
FOR  Injcking  Propebtt  bi  Sewee  Construc- 
tion.— The  Earl  of  Derby  v.  The  Bury  Improve- 
ment Commissioners. — This  v.  as  ?d  action  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby   against  the  dt.endants  for 


injury  to  bis  reversion  to  cert-iin  lands  by  cut- 
ting a  trench  and  constructing  and  maintaining 
a  sewer  therein,  and  also  by  diverting  into  sueli 
sewer  a  brook  which  flowed  throui,'h  the  said 
lands.  The  case  came  on  for  trial  before  Mr. 
Justice  Mellor  and  a  special  jury,  at  the  Manolies- 
ter  Spring  Assizes,  last  year,  when,  bv  consent, 
a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  w"ith  £5,000 
damages  and  408.  costs,  subject  to  the  opinion  of 
this  court,  upon  a  special  case  to  bo  stated  by 
Mr.  Baylis,  the  court  to  have  power  to  draw 
inferences  of  facts  and  to  reduce  the  damages. 
The  defendants  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance 
caused  by  the  poUutionof  a  certain  brook,  and 
could  not  do  so  without  constructing  a  new  sewer. 
Instead  ot  selecting  a  course  by  the  bed  of  tho 
stream  or  the  highway,  they  resolved  to  take  a 
diagonal  and  shorter  route  through  enclosed 
land  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  called 
Uuntley  Fold,  which  had  been  let  on  lease,  and 
without  giving  notice  to  the  owner  they  entered 
upon  the  land  and  constructed  the  sewer  in 
question.  On  tho  part  of  the  defendants  it  was 
contended  that,  with  the  object  ot  abating  nui- 
sances and  carrjingout  a  comprehensive  system  of 
drainage  for  the  general  benefit  of  tho  whole 
locality,  tho  Legislature  had  conferred  upon 
them  the  power  to  act  in  the  way  they  had  done, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that  their 
powers  were  confined  to  the  local  act,  which  did 
not  permit  them  to  construct  sewers  throu"h 
private  lands  wiihout  due  notice,  and  that,  if  that 
act  was  not  sufficient  fur  their  purpose,  ihoy 
should  apply  to  Parliament  for  additional  powers,, 
and  not  fall  back  upon  the  general  act.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  court 
took  time  to  consider  their  judgment. 

ActionforDamages.— On  Wednesday  tho  case 
of  PoUeyn  v.  Hill  and  another  was  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  The  plaintifl"  a  journey, 
man  carpenter,  brought  this  action  against  tho 
defenaants,  his  former  employers,  lor  serious 
1)1  dily  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained 
through  their  negligent  construction  of  a  floor- 
cloth manufactory  at  Deptford,  which  was  blown 
down  by  a  se'vere  gale  which  prevailed  on  July 
15  last.  Mr.  Willis  was  counsel  for  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  counsel  for  defendants.  The 
defendants  were  contractors  for  the  maiu  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  at  the  time  of  the  oc- 
currence some  other  contractors  were  engaged  in 
enclosing  the  sides  with  corrugated  iron.  When 
the  structure  fell  the  plaintiff  was  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  he  received  an  injury  which  brought 
on  fits,  and  was  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature. 
The  defence  was  that  the  building  was  properly 
constructed,  and  in  accordance  with  plans  and 
specimens,  as  well  as  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  district  surveyor,  and  the  fall  of  it  was  to 
he  attributed  to  the  removal  of  certain  struts  by 
the  other  contractors,  or  to  the  effects  of  tiie  gale 
itself.  Mr. Baron  BramwelJ,  in  summing  up,  said 
the  defendants  would  not  be  liable  if  the  plaintiff 
knew  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  building,  and 
did  not  take  proper  precautions  for  his  own 
safety.  The  jury,  after  being  locked  up  for  a 
short  time,  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff- 
damages  £350. 

Disputed  Claim  foe  Repaibs.— Gregory 
Perkins  and  another  v.  Charks  Crowdell— This 
was  a  claim  before  the  Leicester  County  Court 
for  £4  63.  6d  ,  forrepairs  done  to  some  houses. 
lu  July  last  defendant  instructed  plaintiffs,  who 
are  builders,  to  make  some  repairs  to  some 
property  in  Bedford-street.  They  executed  the 
work,  and  on  presenting  the  account  defendant 
made  no  objection  to  it,  but  upon  being  presstd 
for  payment  he  disputed  the  amount.  Defen 
dant  said  the  amount  charged  was  excessive 
and  he  had  had  the  repairs  valued,  and  they 
were  only  estimated  at  £2. — His  Honour 
adjourned  the  case  to  allow  defendant  an  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
the  repairs. 

Conviction  under  inE  Smoke  Nuisance  Act. 
— Mr.  Thomas  Humphries,  the  extensive  wood 
merchant,  of  Jacob-street,  Dockhead,  Ber- 
mondsey,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Burchani 
on  Friday  last,  at  the  Sonthwark  Police  Court,' 
under  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Act,  by  order  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  for  not  having  liis  furnaces  so 
conBtiucted  as  to  consume  the  smoke.  Mr. 
William  Sandison,  C.E.,  the  Government  inspect- 
ing engineer,  said  that,  accordii.g  to  instructions 
he  received  on  the  14th  of  November  last,  he 
visited  the  defendant's  premises,  and  found  a  six- 
horse  engine  at  work  at  the  saw-mills  cutting 
firewood.    Dense  volumes  of  black    smoko  were 
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emitted  from  the  ebafr,  and  on  examining  the 
furnace  he  found  the  air-box  screwed  down,  so 
that  whatever  may  have  been  done  to  consume 
the  smoke,  it  was  rendered  quite  useless.  They 
•were  barnins;  small  coal  and  refuse,  which  sent 
forth  such  dense  smoke  as  to  be  a  great  nuisance 
to  the  neighbourhood.  Witness  saw  the  manager, 
and  on  his  promising  to  comply  with  the  Act  ot 
P.irliament,  fourteen  days  and  ten  days  were 
allowed  to  have  the  furnace  properly  constructed, 
but  nothing  hiid  been  done.  The  manager  said  that 
they  had  employed  a  bricklayer  to  look  to  the 
furnaces,  and  they  thought  it  was  all  right.  He 
was  wiUinpT  to  do  anything  Mr.  Sindison  sug- 
gested. The  Magistrate  told  him  that  Mr. 
Sandisou  had  suggested  a  proper  alteration  a 
long  time  ago,  and  as  he  had  neglected  that,  he 
must  pay  a  fine  of  40s.  and  costs. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Sat.- -Associated  Arts  loatitute,  "  On  the  Relation  of 
Alt  to  Ethnology,"  by  B-  H.  8.  Smith,  II. A., 
F.S.A. 

Mos.— Society  of  Arts.  Cantor  Lectures,  "  Preservation, 
Prepanition.  and  Culiuarr  Treatment  of 
Fowls."  by  Dr.  Lelheby,  M.A. 
Society  of  EnginoorB.— "  On  the  Surreys  of  Pro- 
jKisod  Lines  for  a  Sliip  Canal,  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana.  Paper  by  l)r. 
(.'uU-^n. 
Royal  Instituteof  British  Architects.— "On  the 
Peculiarities  of  Domestic  Architectiue  in 
America,"      by  Gervase  Wheeler. 

TcK8 —Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  "Floods  in  the 
Nerbudda  Valley,  with  reniarlcs  on  Mousoou 
Floods  in  India  Geuerally "  by  Mr.  A.  O. 
Ilowden  Assoc.  Inst.  C  [E.  at  8  ;  also  Discussion 
iil)on  Fresh  Water  Floods  of  Rivers 

Wed. — Geological  Society  at  8- 
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Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  of  Liverpool,  was  elected  a 
"  fellow"  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  at 
its  last  meeting,  and  not  an  "  associate,"  as  men- 
tioned by  our  reporter  last  week. 

The  Committee  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
have  issued  a  programme  of  an  exhibition  of  works 
of  art  in  bronzes,  terra  cottas,  majolica  wares,  illus- 
trated MSS.,  decorative  books,  goldsmiths'  work, 
&c  ,  intended  to  be  held  at  their  rooms  during  the 
coming  session. 

The  following  nominations  as  Associates  of  the 
Royal  Ac-ideroy  have  been  made  : — P.  C.  Hard- 
wick,  E.  Welby  Pugin,  W.  Burges,  Thomas  Wyatt, 
and  Charles  Barry.  There  are  two  vacancies,  and 
the  ballot  will  take  place  on  this  day. 

The   principal   tradesmen   of  Chester  and  the 
neighbourhood  connected  with  the  building  trade, 
have    formed  a  district   association  in  connection 
with  the    General     Builders'    Association.      The 
principles  of  the  association  are  the  promotion  of 
the   trade  interests  of  each  district  by  the  intro- 
duction  and    settlement  of  the  best   trade  rules, 
rate  of  wages,  and  trade  prices  ;  by   taking  com- 
mon, instead  of  individual,  action  on   all   general 
questions ;  by  cultivating  mutual  good  feeling  and 
fellowship ;  and  by  the  various  associations  work- 
ing in   connection  with  one    another.      Mr.    T. 
Hughes,  of  Aldford,  has  been  appointed  chairman, 
a  vice  chairman,  and  a  committee  of  ten  members 
(two  for  each  of  the  following  branch  trades,  viz., 
masons,  bricklayers,  joiners,  plumbers,  and  paint- 
ers),   were    also    elected.       It  has  been  decided  to 
establish  a  register  of  non-unionist  workmen,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  workmen  and   for  employers. 
Mr.  a.  Dobie,  painter,  of  George-street,   Edin- 
burgh, has  set  a  good   example  in  the   matter  of 
technical  education.      With  the  view  of  encourag- 
ing art  studies  among  journeymen  house-painters, 
he  offered  a  number  of  prizes,  amounting  in  all  to 
£52    lOs.,  for  the  beat  designs  of  drawing-room 
and  dining-room  wall  decorations.     The  competi- 
tion was  open  to  the  whol&of  Scotland,  and  thirty- 
six  competitors  entered.     The  designs  sent  in  are 
now  on  view  at  Mr.  Dobie's  saloon,  and  they  are 
said  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very  creditable  pieces  of 
work,  several  of  them,  indeed,   displaying   artistic 
skill  of  a  high  class. 

The  bill  for  permission  to  lay  down  tramways 
through  certain  metropolitan  streets  passed  stand- 
ing orders  on  Wednesday  unopposed.  This  bill 
failed  to  pass  during  two  previous  sessions.  This 
time  the  memorials  against  the  promoters  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  certain  technical  difficulties 
previously  existing  removed. 


An  architectural  competition,  open  to  all  nations, 
is  announced  by  the  Peruvian  Government.  The 
subject  is  a  design  for  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  obtained  on  May  2,  1.S66, 
over  the  Spanish  squadron.  It  is  required  ih,at 
the  drawings  be  sent  to  the  Peruvian  Legation  in 
Paris,  66,  Rue  de  Ponthieu,  on  or  before  February 
15.  We  may  add  that  the  particulars  of  the  com- 
petition lie  on  the  library  table  at  the  Institute  of 
-Architects,  in  Conduit-street,  for  the  inspection 
of  members. 

The  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  appointed  Mr.  Palmer  to  the  office  of 
superintendent-foreman  of  the  western  division  of 
the  fire-brigiule.  Mr.  Palmer  was  engineer 
attached  to  the  chief  station  in  Watling  street, 
and  he  has  succeeded  Mr.  Tiveotdale,  who  has  pro- 
ceeded to  Birmingham  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Corporation  Fire-Brigade  of  that  town.  In 
esteem  for  Mr.  Tiveotdale's  long  service.  Captain 
Shaw,  the  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire-Brigade, 
has  presented  him  with  an  elegant  inkstand,  in 
the  form  of  a  manu.%1  fire-engine,  bearing  a  silver 
tablet,  with  an  appropriate  inscription. 

The  members  of  the  Huddersfield  Archaiologi- 
cil  Association  held  their  annual  conversazione 
last  week.  Mr.  T.  Brooke,  the  president  of  the 
society,  occupied  the  chair.  The  report  was  read, 
and  it  showed  that  the  society  had  made  consider- 
able progress  during  the  year.  Papers  were  also 
read  which  had  been  contributed  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Raines,  of  York,  on  "  Topographical  Mate- 
rials  for  Askrigg  Wapentake  ;  "  by  Mr.  C.  Monk- 
man,  Malton,  on  "  Flint  Implements  and 
Weapons;"  and  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  on  "An 
Enamelled  Relic  of  the  Roman  Period,  found  at 
Slack. "  The  Rev.  G.  L.  Mellor  gave  an  interest- 
ing description  of  some  of  the  rubbings  from 
monumental  brasses. 

Amongotherinterestingrelics  recently  discovered 
at  Pompeii  are  three  handsome  bronze  bedsteads, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  most  elegant  yet  found 
there. 

The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
have  decided,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Forrester, 
one  of  its  members,  to  establish^  a  biographical 
section  in  connection  with  the  society.  In  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  a  meeting  of  the  society  held 
last  week,  Mr.  Forrester  remarked  that  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  record  of  the 
lives  of  those  members  who  had  risen  to  positions 
of  note.  He  cited  as  an  example  the  late  Mr. 
Elmes,  the  architect  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  whose  brief 
though  brilliant  career  he  considered  would  make 
a  remarkably  interesting  paper.  The  proposition 
was  warmly  entertained  by  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Kilspiu  was  invited  to  write  a  paper  on  Mr. 
Elmes  and  his  works.  That  gentleman,  we  under- 
stand, has  consented  to  do  so. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Baudirector 
Fischer,  honorary  and  corresponding  member  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  at  Carls- 
ruhe.  A  short  biographical  notice  of  the  de- 
ceased gentleman  will  appear  in  the  nest  sessional 
paper  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Remains,  has  given  notice  that  he 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  the  recess,  to  the  condition  of  buildings 
possessing  historical  or  archaeological  interest  in 
the  custody  of  Public  Departments,  and  make  a 
motion  on  the  subject.  As  it  is  his  desire  to  pre- 
sent as  full  and  important  a  case  as  he  can  to  the 
House,  he  would  be  grateful  to  any  one  who 
would  aid  him  with  information  bearing  on  this 
matter.  He  requests  that  letters  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  at  1,  Connaught-place,  Hyde 
Park,  W. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell  writes  to  put  the  public  on 
their  guard  against  purchasing  spurious  antiquities. 
They  are  represented  to  be  pilgrims'  badges,  or 
signacula;,  used  by  pilgrims  between  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  when  visiting  difierent 
shrines,  and  are  in  the  form  of  a  short  dagger, 
signet  ring,  brooch,  spur,  amphora,  or  relic  box,  to 
be  suspended  on  a  garment.  They  are  manu- 
factured wholesale  in  Birmingham. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Marsh  Nelson,  the 
architect,  is  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
the  fire  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  that  his 
report  will  shortly  be  published  in  an  official 
form. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Samuel  Campbell,  Liverpool, 
has  been  accepted  for  road-making,  drainage,  and 
other  works  of  that  class,  at  Sefton  Park,  in  that 
town.     Th«  amount  is  i'7'2,345. 


As  a  proof  of  the  violence  of  the  hurricane 
which  swept  over  Edinburgh  the  other  day,  the 
papers  there  state  that  ou  the  following  morning 
between  sixty  and  seventy  tons  of  lime,  fragments 
of  chimney-pots,  slates,  and  tiles,  were  collected 
from  the  streets. 

The  "Nottingham  Dally  Guardian"  gives  a 
report  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr.  Win. 
Stevenson,  of  Nottingham,  ou  "  Trees  and  their 
Religious  Associations,"  before  the  Nottingham 
Naturalists'  Society. 

The  contract  for  building  the  new  hotel  for  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  at 
Lime-street  Station,  Liverpool,  has  just  been  let 
to  Messrs.  Haigh  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  tor  about 
£72,000. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Archfcological  Association 
on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Cuming  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  H.  Kettel  exhibited  a  very  fine  flint  implement 
which  had  been  picked  up  in  the  Weald  of  Sussex. 
He. also  exhibited  a  very  fine  club,  eleven  inches 
in  length,  made  of  clay  slate,  found  near  St.  Isabel, 
in  South  America,  in  a  district  where  clay  slate 
does  not  occur.  It  was  precisely  similar  to  a 
weapon  of  half  the  size  found  some  years  since  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  Mr.  E.  Roberts  remarked 
that  the  good  similarity  of  implements  found  m 
all  parts  of  the  world  seemed  to  show  that  in  the 
earliest  times  a  much  freer  communication  existed 
than  we  were  disposed  to  believe.  Mr.  T.  Sherratt 
exhibited  a  highly  interestmg  gold  ring,  found  in 
an  ancient  tomb  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr. 
George  Wright  exhibited  a  marble  head,  found  at 
Alexandria,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  head  of 
Marcus  A  urelius  Antoninus,  the  philosopher.  Mr. 
Adams  was  of  opinion  that  the  head,  though  o£ 
Roman  work,  was  of  some  Egyptian  or  Eastern 
chief,  an  opinion  which  was  not  shared  by  many 
present.  Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  a  head  in  marble, 
which  he  had  identitied  as  that  of  Magnia  Urbica, 
one  of  thewivesof  Marcus  AureliusCharinus.  Mr. 
F.  A.  Waite  exhibited  an  interesting  brass  tobacco 
box,  engraveJ,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cullinan,  in 
whose  family  it  had  been  preserved  for  more  than 
a  century.  It  was  of  the  period  of  William  III., 
and  was  said  to  have  been  engraved  by  one  of  his 
troopers. 


i 


inbe  letos. 


TENDERS. 

CovrvTKY.— For  factorv  for  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Cash. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Harris,  Birmingham.  Mr.  S.  Tay- 
lor, architect  ;— 

Wilson £1.800 

Woof VOO 

Lovatt l.»" 

Dutton 1.5*0 

Barnsley J.''; 

Brigga  :. 1.510 

Makepeace  ,  *  o o 

Worwood I.*" 

ILaidwick    l.-*'" 

Frith l.*"" 

NeUon l.f^O 

Hallam  and  Co ^•'^■•^ 

Marr-iott l,**'^ 

Jonsis 1     oj 

Jeffery  ,aud  Pritchard 1.12S 

H.ardy 1.36» 

Molfatt 1.32j 

Chandler  (.accepted) l,'"!"! 

Deri^v. — For  new  foundry  and  offices,  at  Derby, 
G  H.  Sheffield,  architect:— 

Greasley £'.«  5 

Gadsbv 1'1-f, 

Stoddard l.'*'" 

Bradbury L*''! 

Thompson  L'tOO 

Dusatoy   !.'>-■' 

IsLEWORTH. — For  residence  for  Mr,  A.  II.  Johnson. 
C  Jones,  architect.    Quantities  furnished  by  Messrs.  Rich- 
ardson and  Waghorn  :  — 

Hiscock    £J.2M 

^r"" ' :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  Sr 

Kiiiby;::::: i^if, 

Gibson,  Brothers  ^.i»! 

Waters 2,785 

Adamson  and  Sons  ^i""" 

Liverpool— For  the  lodges,  bridges,  fountains,  col.m- 
uadeB.  and  other  architectural  works  in  Stauloy  fark  {el- 
clusive  of  boundary  railings),  for  the  Corporation  of  Lrvor- 
pooL     Mr.  E,  R.  Robaon,  architect  ;— 

Parker  and  Sons £24,400 

WeUs IS.TuO 

Lee IS.'-iW 

Hughes IS  239 

Uurroughes  aud  Son  18,993 

Tomkinson    15>''"i 

Jones  and  Sou 10,533 

Urmson 15,415 

Haigh  and  Co  16,41- 

,  MuUin    15.2^- 

i  Campoell  (acowptsd) 13,450 


Mr 


Mr. 
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St.  Pancras  DisrnNSAnv. — In  nnr  tender  of  this  woik, 
last  week,  it  was  ciToneon>*ly  stated  that  Messrs.  Goultv 
and  Gibbons  were  thi3  .-irchitect?.  We  aio  now  jnfomied 
that  Mr.  Eklward  L,  Robins  is  the  architect.  We  are  iu- 
fnvniedthat  Mr,  B.  C.  Nightingale's  tender  was  not  ac- 
cepted, through  having  no  signature  when  opened. 

St.  SIaryi.f.don'e. — For  extension  and  alterations  to  St. 

Marvlcbone  I'ubhc  Batliaaud  Washhouses.      Mr.  C.  Eales, 

arcliitect : — 

General    Works. 

Hawkins £5,401  12     9 

Scrivener  and  White    .1,416    0    0 

Saunders ;:,100    0    0 

Perkins    :^.029    0    0 

G.niden  and  Webb    2,08S    0    0 

Sawvcr 2,929    0    0 

MaiilL-y  and  Ilogens 2,870     0     0 

Ebbs  and  Sou   2,840    0    0 

Fo;ile    2,300    0    0 

Kngineeriug. 

Hayward,  Brothers £6ir> 

St.  I'ancras  Jrou"yrks  414 

.Knuingg -4S 

SrRAND. — For  sundry  altoratioua  to  houses  in  the  Strand 
and  Adaui  Rtreet,  for  Mi.  Attouborough.  Mr.  Arthur 
AUom,  architect.     Quautitioa  by  Mr.  T.  Begg  :— 

Kighy  £1,590 

Brass 1,497 

Howard   1.430 

Mansfield 1,420 

M^cey  1.379 

NewTuan  and  Mann 1,135 

Stratford — For  the  erection  of  a  townhall  and  public 

<»fhc«  at  Stratford,  E.,  for   the  We^t  Ham  Local  Board. 

Messrs.    Lawis   Angell  and  John  Giles  (Giles  and  Biren), 

joint    arcLitects.       Quantities    supplied    by  Mr.    D.    W. 

:  Youug  :— 

JoUanl  £14.785 

Charlton   12,345 

'  Kivott 12,.333 

Nichtingale 32.057 

Iliggs 11,895 

Keebie    1 1,800 

Sawyer ll.SOO 

Hill  aud  Keddell 11,753 

Howard 11,679 

Foster 11,303 

Hedges  11,35S 

Adaiubon  and  Sods    , 11,300 

Kixonaud  Sou 11,247 

Avisa  and  Son 11,230 

Newman  aud  Maun   11,185 

Mauu 11,145 

Mansfield.  Price,  and  Co 11.100 

Piper  and  Wheeler 10,1/94 

Myers  and  Son 10,909 

Perry  aud  Co 10,955 

Heofhaw  10,895 

Webband  Sons  10,083 

Ennor  (accepted) 10,239 

Mundy  and  Hutchinson  8,600 

St.  Lf-onards  on-Sea. —  For  St.  Leonards  British 
Schools,  St.  Leonarda-ou  Sea,— Mr.  Benjamin  Tree,  hon. 
seo  :— 

Lower  and  Burgess,  Seaford £3,114 

A.  and  J.  Batatoue,  St.  Leonards    2,679 

G.  Geary,  Hastings 2,645 

H.  Hughes,  St.  Leonards   2,543 

C.  Batstone,  St.  Leonards 2,464 

P.  PariiH,  Hastings 2,464 

Nightingale,  Lami)eth 2,456 

ii.  F,.  Jones.  Hastings 2,450 

J.  Howell.  Hastings 2,424 

J.  Page,  St.  Leonards 2,396 

J.  Jones,  St.  Leonards 2,395 

W.    Rodda.  St.  Leonards 2,361 

J.  Wood.  St,  Leonards 2,349 

X.  F.  Sadler,  St.  Leonards 2,244 

A.  Vidler,  Hastings  (accepted) 2,224 

WESniiKSTER. — For  building  new  house  and  shop,  28, 
Brewer-street,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  Apted.  (Quantities 
not  supplied : — 

Nightingale   £sOS 

Sapwcll   770 

WooDSTOCK-STRFiET.— For  building  hoiise.  No.  9,  Wood- 
t»tock-6treet,  for  Mr.  M.achu.  Messrs.  Parriss  aud  Co.,  ar- 
chitects ; — 

Winterton  £1,339 

Sawyer ]^230 

Nightingale 1,226 

Wilcocks 1,190 

Palmer 1,107 

Eunor .......'.     1,13S 

Sharpenton  aud  Cole  1,130 

Shofield  1,110 

Crabb  and  Vaughan 1,098 

Faulkner  and  Lee 1,089 

^*est 1  053 

Wilson 1_049 

Snoden 1,045 

Rodgers  aud  Richards 970 

Per^ns    927 

Smith  and  Simmons    !*.]!!!!!!       735 


By  Messrs.  Candy  and  Lnckin. — Leasehold  six  h  uses, 
Nos".  4  to  9,  .Fiusbury-park-terrace,  Seven  Sisters-mail, 
HoUoway.  annual  value  jLoO  each,  term  96  years  from  1P60, 
at  £6  each  per  annum— £2,S45. 

Freehold  ground  rent  of  £20  per  annum,  secured  on 
four  houses,  situate  in  Brooksby-walk,  Homerton— £430. 

By  Messrs.  Hards,  Vavighan,  and  Leifchlld.— Lea.<ieliold 
residence.  No.  1,  Belmnut-villas.  Lewisham,  let  at  £61 
per  annum,  term  61  yean*  from  1840,  at  £7  per  annum — 
£660. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  Nos.  4S  to  50,  Manor-road,  Ro- 
therhithe-ro.ad,  estimated  to  produce  £  SO  1 48.  per  annum, 
term  61  yeax-s  from   IJ'63,  at  i:i5  ppr  annum— £410. 

Leasehold  two  rohidences,  Nos.  1  and  2,  We^tein-road. 
Bromley  hill,  Kent,  annual  value  £45  each,  tormy*^  years 
from  1S65,  at  £5  each  per  auuuui— £660. 

Jan.  22. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  Watney.  and 
Co.— Freehold  estate,  known  as  Cookh.im  F:»rni,  in  the 
parishes  of  East  Grinstead  and  Horsted  Keynts,  Sussex, 
comprising  a  farnihonse,  with  houicsteiul,  buildings,  and 
7lJa.  3r.  Op.  of  arabU,  pasture,  and  wood  lands — i:2,U00. 

Freehold  residence,  known  as  Pitt   Place,    with  grounds, 
gardens,  farm  hi.'my.-*tead3,  aud  53  acies  of  arable  and  pas 
ture  land,    pituato  in   the  pariah  of  Mottestone,    Isle  of 
Wight— £2,420. 

Freehold  ■J7a.  Cr.  39p.  of  arable,  pasture,  and  wood  land, 
in  the  parish  of  Brixton,  Isle  of  Wight — £950. 

Freehold  20.  2r.  Ip.  of  meadow  land,  situate  as  above  - 
£165. 

An  undivided  moiety  of  and  in  the  farm  and  lands 
known  as  Strouds  or  llawkoshill,  otherwise  Axcells,  in  the 
parish  of  Mottestone.  Isle  of  Wight,  comprising  four  fields, 
witli  building  aud  garden,  containing  13a,  Ir.  8p, — £340. 

Freehold  retiidence,  known  as  Carisbrooke  Cottage,  Caris- 
brooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  let  at  £14  per  annum— £310. 

Hectoiial  tithe  rent  charge  of  £101  15s.  9d.  arising  from 
856a.  Ir.  3Sp.  in  the  parish  of  Shalfleet,  Isle  of  Wight — 
£1,8-20. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  with  stabling,  bakery,  &c.,  known 
as  Buckingham  cottages,  Westminster,  let  on  lease  until 
Lady-day,  1874,  at  £14  per  annum,  and  underlet  at  rentals 
amounting  to  £107  4b,  per  annum,  term  40  years  from 
1355,  free  from  ground  rent — £000. 

By  Mr.  George  Wilson. — Freehold  hou?e,  No.  09,  Peel- 
stieet.  Silver  street,  Kensington,   annual  value  £40 — £340. 

Freehold  two  plots  of  building  land  in  New- roatt,  Ham- 
mersmith— £165. 
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BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
cliauts,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  CorBham 
Wilts.— [Advt.1 

O 

PROPERTY  SALES. 

Jan.  21. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewaon,  and 
faimer.— Copyhold  two  cottages,  known  as  Ivy  and  Mount 
Cottages,  Mount-pleasant,  Crouch-end,  Horu£ev,  let  at 
£52  lOs.  per  annum — sold  for  ±:l,120. 

By  Mr.  Thoa.  Fisher.— Freehold  ground  rents,  amounting 
to  £274  183.  per  annum,  secured  upon  59  houses,  situate 
-n  Heme-hill,  Wanless  and  Wigmore-roads,  Coldharbour- 
:aiie,  Brixton— £5,465. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER    IX    BASINOHALL-STREBT. 

David  Gaved  and  William  Henry  Rackett,  Penge, 
builders,  Feliruary  5,  at  1 — Frederick  William  Harcum, 
Altjert-street,  Kenniugton- park-road,  engineer,  February 
17,  at  11-GeorL'e  Hayward.  Hawkhurst,  plumber,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  at  1 — Richard  William  Jennings,  Liverpool-street, 
City,  gastitter,  February  4,  at  1 — Charlos  Turlaud,  Bamet, 
builder,  February  17,  at  1 — William  Flood,  Southampton- 
street,  Pentonville,  builder,  February  19,  at  11 — Frederick 
Herseo,  Old  Kent  road,  builder.  February  13,  at  11 — Wil- 
liam Luiford,  Myrtle-street,  Dalsion,  builder,  February 
13,  at  1 — William  Rowden.  Portobello-road,  Notting-hill, 
painter,  February  19,  at  11 — John  Springbett,  Peckham, 
builder,  February  13,  at  1. 

TO  ^iURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Abbott,  Newton  Heath,  joiner.  February  4,  at  11 — 
John  Ashforth,  Doncaster,  painter,  February  5,  at  12^ 
George  Broughtou,  Leeds,  plasterer,  February  3,  at  12 — 
Josliua  Fitcliett,  Manchester,  plumber,  February  11,  at 
9.30 — George  Simpson,  Stamford,  painter,  February  3,  at 
11 — John  lienjamin  Stone,  Brighton,  painter  and  paper- 
hanger,  February  10,  at  11— Charles  Warren,  Torquay, 
builder,  February  6,  at  11 — George  Hamil,  Haddenham, 
engineer,  February  6,  at  11 — Thomas  Hesketh,  MaucheKtor, 
joiner,  February  7,  at  12— William  Henry  Hulbert,  Cireu- 
cester,  plumber,  Fel>ruary  7,  at  12— WUIiam  VaLle,  Bir- 
mingham, builder,  February  12,  at  12. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST   KXAMINATION. 

February  13,  J.  Farrar,  St,  Helen's,  builder — February 
17,  W.  Jones,  Liverpool  and  Woott-iu,  builder — February 
13.  J.  and  C.  J.  Mackay,  Liverpool,  timber  merchants  — 
February  11,  T.  Gower,  Newtown,  Salop,  stonemason — 
FebiTiary  15,  J.  Hunter,  Spilsby,  builder — February  5, 
J.  B.  Rees,  Swansea,  builder — February  19,  E.  Clarke, 
Judd-street,  Euston-road,  plumber — February  19,  M. 
Doody,  Mortimer-market,  Tottenham -court -road,  dealer  in 
building  materials  — February  20,  H.  Etheridge,  Maise- 
more,  builder — February  10,  F.  Strong,  Derby,  plumber 
an<l  glazier— J'ebruary  14,  A.  Clarke,  Hintou  St.  George, 
carpenter— February  19.  W.  Powell,  Leicester,  plumber — 
March  3,  D.  Harding,  Williugdou,  Sussex,  builder. 

PAKTNKUSHIP3  DIS.SOLFED. 

W.  and  A.  Pycock,  Leeds,  slate  merchants — Bates  and 
Co.,  Sedgley,  fire-brick  manufacturers. 

DECLARATIONS    OF    DIVIDEND.S. 

S.  Berrisford,  Stockport,  engineer,  div.  12s.  9d.  on  new 
proofs,  and  a  fourth  div.  of  43.  9d. — W.  Wrennall,  Ley- 
land,  Preston,  builder,  div.  2s.  IJd. 

DIVIDEND. 

Febniary  6,  W.  S.  Parlitt,  J,  Barnard,  and  A.  Harvey, 
Devizes,  engineers, 

^ 

LATEST  PRICES    OP   MATERIALS   USED 

IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals, 

TneBKS,  diity  Is  por  load,  drawback.  Is. 
Teak    load£lul0<ll   le  Arctiaiigel.  yeUow  ..  £11 


Quebec,  red  pine 

,,       yellow  pine..  3   10 

St,  John  N.B.  r«ll"W  0     0 

Quebec  ttak,  wiiit«  ..6     6 

„       birch 3  10 

„       elra     3  10 

Dantzlcoak 3  li^ 


flr  . 


8   lU 


Memel  fir   3     D 

Riga 'i  18 

ftwedith 2    0 

Uasts.Quebecredpine  S    0 

,,       yellowpLiie..     6    0 

Lathwood.Daiitzic.lm   4  10 

St.l'cterBburg  7  10 

Dea.l3,  prCl-ill.  byS 

by  y  iu.,  (liily'iB  per 

lo.-ul,  driiwback  Ss. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  IS    0  19    0 
bt.John,  whiteapruc*  13  10  16  10 
Yellow    pijie,  per  t«- 

duced  C. 
Oauada,  1st  quallly.  17    0  18  10 
Sad  do 11  ZO  13  10 


t.  FwterBburg,  yeL..  JO 

Fiiil.-vud  7 

Memel 0 

Guthenburg,  yellow       8 

.,      whit«    8 

Geflo,  yellow 9 

Soderham       B 

Christiaula,    per   C, 
»  lu       IK  ft.  by  3  by  9  In. 

yellow 18 

Deck  Plauk.  Dantzlo, 

per  40  ft.  Sin 0 

PUBCOB  Stone  pr  ton    6 
Oiui,  Ac 

Seal,  pale per  tuii!9 

Sperm  body  If-ifl 

Cod 35 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  38 

Ohve,  GaUipoli 72 

Oocoaiiut,  Cochin, ton  56 

Palm,  flne SS 

Liueeed    34 

Rapeaeed,  Eug.paJ*..  37 
Cottouieed 24 


19  £13    0 

It) 

11  K 

10 

fl    Itf 

0 

0     C 

10 

10  1( 

0 

9     < 

u 

11     ( 

u 

10  IG 

9 

23    0 

15 

1     6 

U 

8    0 

0 

4i)    0 

U 

llif    ( 

0 

25  K 

l> 

3il    { 

10 

1)    0 

0 

67    ( 

10 

4(1     < 

15 

36     0 

do 
do 
do 


6  in  0  «  15  0      8 

7  5    0  7   10  n\ 

8  6    0  8  10  0  (    «, 

9  16    0  10    0  (!(■** 

7  5    6  7  10  p; 

6  10    0  6    0  0      8 

6  10     0  ft     0  0       Dft 

2  16     0  »     5  6       OJ 

10  6    0  10  10  0    not 


16     5     0         in  10     9 
10  lU     0         IJ  10     0 


Btssi,  :— . 

Swedish  Ker,  hammere>d      per  tna 

Swedish  Fnggot   do 

CorPKR : — 

Sheet  A   Sheathing,  &Bolta    ....pertoa  ^SO  0  0  p'2  0  Ot 

llaiiiuierf<l  Hutlouis       do  92  0  0  n  0  0  [ 

Flat  llotloniB.  uot  Haimnered    ..do  85  0  0  0  0  0 

Uake  mid  T'lugh  liigot      do  7l  0  0  72  0  P  !■ 

Best  yeloct«d     do  75  0  0  80  0  0  | 


Australian 


do 


67     0     0 


83  0 


y  l.Uetal Sheathing ARodB  ....per  lb  0    0    Ci       0    0    7j 

ZiBo  :— 

English  Sheet       per  ton        26  10    0      37    0    n    2 

DeTaux'sV.  M.  Roofing  Zlne    do  36  10    0        0     0    0 

*  And  6  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  npoo  the  new  eyit 


Tis  :— 

English  Block      „ per  ton 

do       Bar    do 

do       E«flned   do 

Banca      .   .■  ..^  ....      do 

atrftlti     do 

LUD  : — 

Pig,  English      per  ton 

,,     BpatiUh  Bolt     do 

Shot.  Patent      , 


SO    0    0        91     0 
87    0    0        57  10 


Slieet    . 
White 


do 
do 


31     0  0        21  0    0 

19     0  0 

22  In  0 

2u     6  0 

37     0  0 


'i710     0 


oj     6 


Sfbitkb  : — 

On  the  Spot   t per  ton      20    0     0        20    ft    0  net* 

QuiouiLVsn      per  btl  0  17    0        0    0    0 


Frenoh 


EsatUiUB  OF  jLntimoht 
, per  ton       28    0 


THE  AKT-ARCHITECToftliellOUSKS 
of   PARLIAMENT.      A   SUtement  of  Facts.      By  E.  WtLsr 
Ft'tit5,     Secoud  thousaud,  without  plates.     Fricu  Is. 

London  :  Lonouans,  GRKE?f.  and  Co.,  Patenioster-row. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  EBtablishment  founded  in  England  (in  1842)  for  Uie 
extlusiTe  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Ptatfd  PAKQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS,  CE1LING3.  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  eysti^ui  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evila  of  prv  rut,  suiUKiLAUE,  and  warping  (bo  coiutiion  to  wf>rk 
manufactured  in  foreign  cliuiuteH).  are  ■fkeciuau.y  prevemted.  — For 
designB,estiniatei<.  and  list  of  nearly  SDO  floore,  Ac,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQU  ETRY  WORKS,  Grore-Iane.  Ounberwell,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  aud  Co.,  176,  Oxford-street. 


THE  IMPEOVED  REGISTER 
Gravel,  Sand,  Coal,  cr  Lime  Screen. 

In  this  Screen  the  thin  Inclng  wires,  fio  liable  to  wear  nut,  are  en- 
tirely liisppnseil  with.  It  is  niiide  of  strong  wires  wrapped  rouinl  the 
Iron  cross-bars,  so  that  the  tneshea  cannot  be  displaced  nor  wear  loons, 

CAK    BE   M4DB  TO   ANT    Mt>a. 

Bi»e  In  wire    2ft.  4  In.  wi.Ie.     4ft.  2in.  deep.     Price  £1  IPs.  Od. 
2(t.  04iii.  wide.     4(t.  4in.  deep.         „         J  12     6 
2it.  7  in.  wide.     4ft.  fiin.  deep.        ,.        1  15    0 

PENNEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  16,  Broadgate,  Lincoln 


TO  STONE  MERCHANTS,  CONTRAC- 
TORS  ami  Others.— The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
have  two  WHAKVES  and  several  ARCHED  at  there  London 
Goods  Department  to  LET.  suitable  ior  storing  stone,  4c.  Trucks 
can  be  run  up  .ilougside  the  Wharves,  and  their  is  also  access  for 
ro:\d  vehicles  to  the  Vork-mad,  Kings  cross  For  further  parti- 
culars apply^to  the  company's  receiver  of  rents.  Mr.  J  C  Cummiuga, 
UENKY  OAKLEY,.  SecreUry. 
King's  Cross  Station,  January,  1868. 


TTlREEnO^D  LAND    at  Upper   Tooting, 

JI.  Wandsworth  com ni on,  and  Beddington  to  bo  LET  or  SOLD. 
for  the  erection  of  villas  and  shops  ;  and  at  Peckham.  on  LEASE,  for 
small  huuses. — Apply  to  Herbert  Taylor,  Architect,  14,  Queen-street, 
Cheapaide,  E.C. 


c 


RYSTAL      PALACE.  —  FIRST-CLASS 

_  BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET  in  immediate  proximity  to  tho 
Palace,  on  advantageous  terms.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr,  Hart, 
Accountant's  Office,  Ci7fltal  Palace  ;  or  to  R.  R.  Bauk8,£H(i.,  1,  West- 
minster Chambers,  Victoria-street.  WestminBter. 

MORTGAGES.— SUMS  of  any  amount, 
ranging  from  X200  to  £50,000,  ready  to  be  advanced  for 
various  period?,  at  from  4  to  fi  per  cent.,  on  MORTGAGE  of  Free- 
hold or  Leasehold  PROPERTY  —Apply  to  Messrs.  Belliss  and  Mar- 
chant,  public  accountants,  6,  Martin's-lane,  Cannon- street,  E.C. 


FOR  SALE,  a  Schiele's  20-in.  WHEEL 
TURBINE,  with  throttle  valve,  bell  mouthed  inlet,  and  ad- 
justment to  half  power.  The  above  is  new,  and  not  now  lequired, 
Will  be  Sold  a  U-irgaio.— For  further  particulars,  apply  to  James 
Mackenzie,  4$,  Cannon- street,  London,  E.G. 


q^O  STONE  PIPE  MANUFACTURERS. 

JL  — Th<'  AdvertiBer,  h.iving  great  facilities  for  the  sale  of  stone 
pipes,  and  with  exteuflive  waterside  preiniees,  in  direct  coinuiunlca- 
ti'iu  with  Hamburg.  In  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  North  Germany, 
wishta  an  AlJENl'Y  iu  the  above.— Apply  by  letter,  W.  J.  Linnell, 
m,  Ui'per  Cottonliam.ro ail.  Upper  HoUoway,  Loudon. 


M 


AP       MOUNTERS 

_  in  the  various  branches. 

WHATMAN'S  and  CAR'  RIDGE.  Mounted,  kept  in  Stock. 
LECHEUTiER,    BARBE.    <Si    CO., 
60,  Regent-street,  W. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  MACHE,  CAKTON  PIERRE,  and  COM  W3ITI0N, 
produced  iu  tlie  best  etyle:  and  estimates  furulBhed  ^n  receipt  ol 
drawinm.  EstabMtlied  00  jeare.  WILLIAM  SMABI,  41,  Cklton- 
street,  Finabury,  London,  £,C. 
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The    New   Class    Directory. 


Now  being  Compiled,  and  Shortly  to  be  Published,  in  One  Volume  Super-Royal  Svo,  Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth, 
Price  to  Subscribers,  £1  Is. ;  to  Non-Subscribers,  £1 10s., 


THE 


AfiCHITECT'S,    ENGINEEE'S, 


AND 


BUILDING-TRADES'      DIRECTORY 

IFQ-R/    1S68: 
A  BUSINESS  BOOK  OF  REFEBENCE  FOR  THE 
Various   Industries  connected  with  the  Arts  of  Construction 

THRODGHOUT 

EIGHT     HUNDRED     CITIES,     TOWNS,     AND     PRINCIPAL      PLACES      IN 

ENGLAND,     SCOTLAND,     AND     WALES; 

COlirRISING 

A  CONCISE  SKETCH  OF' THE  PROFESSIONAL   CAREER   OF  ALL   THE  LEADING  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN 

ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGINEERING. 


CLASS  LITERATURE  being  now  a  recognized  neoeeaity  and  a  prominent  fact  of  the  age,  little  apology  is  required  in  presenting  the  Prospectus 
ofa  Work  intended  to  supply  an  admitted  want,  viz.,  a  well  edited  Business  Directory  for  the  especial  use  of  the  rarions  and  important 
Profes'^ions  and  Trades  identified  with  the  Arts  of  Construction  in  this  country.  In  the  Weekly  Press,  Architecture  and  Engineering  are  ably 
renresented  bv  the  "  Builder,"  the  "  Building  News,"  the  "  Engineer,"  "  Engineering,"  &c. ;  but,  unlike  the  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Medical 
Professions  each  of  which  has  at  least  one  Annual  Record  of  its  Jlembers,  ths  Architects  and  Engineers  of  England,— though  unenroUed  and 
'ited— possess  no  one  general  List  of  their  Members  or  record  of  their  professional  aobievements.  This  single  fact  seems  to  indicate 
■  greatly 


I 


not   certificated— possess  no  one  general   List  of  their  Members  or  record  of  their  professional   aobievements.     Tl  _^ 

how  greatly  such  .i  Work  as  the  present  is  required,  and  proves  the  immense  value  of  one  which,  while   seeking  to    remedy   eo   great   a  deficiency, 
nronoses  also  to  furnish  a  complete  and  naeful  Trade   Directory.  .„  „    ,        „        •       -.j-  ■       .    ..  ,  t^-       ^  ^i.  -u       i 

The  "ARCHITECT'S  ENGINEER'S,  AND  BUILDING-  TRADES'  DIRECTORY,"  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Directory  matter,  will  seek 
to  „ive,— in  a  form  at  once'  very  brief  but  quite  intelligible,— the  salient  facts  in  the  professional  history  of  every  Architect  and  Engineer  throughout 

"^  Such  a  compilati'on  can  only  be  Ruccessfully  carried  out  by  the  cordial  concurrence  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  So  far  as  the 
Publishers  aro  concerned  their  name,  it  is  hSped  and  believed,  has  been  favourably  known  to  the  Architects  and  Civil  Engineers  of  the  United 
Kincdom  for  the  past  five-and-twenty  years.  All  that  experience,  care,  and  a  conscientious  endeavour  to  produce  a  really  good  work,  can  accomplisli, 
will  be  done  on  their  part  They  only  asKsuch  information  and  help  as  must,  to  insure  accuracy,  be  obtained  in  each  case  from  the  fountain-head  :  lu 
return  thev  undertake  to  furnish  to  Subscribers,  for  the  price  of  2is.,  a  Work  which  shall  not  only  be  invaluable  to  all  concerned  as  a  mere  useful 
Dircct'orv   but  shall  become  a  literary  monument  of  modern  triumphs  in  the  domains  of  Art  and  Science  as  applied  to  Construction. 

The  Publishers  cannot  believe  that,  such  being  their  aim,  the  Architects  and  Engineers  of  the  present  day— unonroUed  and  almost  unrecorded 
n«  thev  are  without  some  such  Register— will  fail  to  perceive  the  professional  value,  or  to  co-operate  in  the  production,  of  a  Work  having  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  their  own  importance  and  status  ;  while  to  the  Man  of  Business  and  the  Tradesman  the  Architect  e.  Engineer  s,  and  Building- 
Trades'  Directoiy,— as  all  experience  goes  to  prove,— will  be  an  invaluable  Book  of  Keferenoo. 


IMPORTANT.— Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Builders;  Granite,  Stone, 
Slate  Brick,  and  Timber  Merchants;  Metal  Founders ;  and,  in  short,  all  persons  connected 
with  Architecture  and  Engineering  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  are  particularly  requested 
to  communicate  immediately  with  the  Publishers,  should  they  not  be  shortly  applied  to  for  the 
necessary  information  to  appear  in  this  Work. 

A  PROMPT   RETURN   of  the  FORMS  already   sent  out  is   earnestly   requested. 


ADVERTISERS  who  seek  to  address 
ArcluUcts  F.»BineerB.Coiitra<^tors,  Bnildera  ;  Granite.  Stone, 
HM'  Brick,  »iia  -hinlier  Mcrcb.uls;  Metal  Founders  ;  .1..1,  in  short, 
"ithe  Industrie,  eonne.fed  with  ARhitecturo  and  Eligineenng  in 
Ensland,  8cotl.,nd.  and  \V«1,„,  .honid  immediately  SKNDthelt 
TBJIDE  AN^0t■t,■CEM^^T3  (or  ln.erti..n  in  the  '•AlchiteoH, 
Rnoinc(>r'a  and  BuililiiiK  Trades'  Uircctory-" 

..•  ?."s""<-...,.-n  otihe  Work.  I.e.dlnB  Feature.  Si^e  o(  Page. 
Scuta  lor  Adverti.emont..  and  all  other  particular.,  addre.a  Wyman 
ftnd  Son*.  7*-7&.  Great  tiueen-atreet,  London.  W.C. 


THE  NEW  CLASS  DIKECTORY. 
Now  being  complle.1,  and  nhortly  to  lio  pablUhcd,  in  One  Volume 
8un«  royal  Dvo  liand.on.cly  bound  in  oloth,  pnce  to  Sutacrlbor,, 
£1   Is   ;  lo^on-Sul)»criller».  i:i   10».  the 

A  RCHITEUT'S,       ENGINEER'S,       and 

j\_  BUlMiINO  TRADES'  DIKK<^TORY  for  1S6«;  a  Business 
Kr.oknf  Ktffetencti  fyr  the  Vaiious  Iiuliwtricii  connected  with  th.) 
Art/o(  CMDstructinn  lluouKhout  ElKht-KuDtlrcd  Citiea.  Towns,  and 
PrlnciD*!  Pl«oe«  In  Knitlimd.  hcotlan.!.  Ami  Wnh'a.  compriHiny  n  con- 
ciM  SkeUh  of  the  IToJ-H-iioLiftl  t.-ar«r  of  all  th«  Leading  rerionaen- 
KMod  in  Architecture  ftiid  KiiKiiieeriiig.  «     .       . 

IMPOK.1  ANT  — ArchitflcU,  KiifdiiwrB.  Survoyord,  Coiitraolors, 
BuiUlers.  and  all  i>nr«..n»  councct^d  with  the  Art*  o(  Coui.trxicUon, 
arc  Diuli.ulArly  rcii«o«l«d  to  coiumunicatc  immediately  with  tho 
I*nbl)*he"  shrmld  they  not  be  •hcrily  BppUed  to  for  the  necewary 
Informatl'-n  toftj.pcftrin  ihii  W..rk,  f'.r  the  InHertion  o(  which  no 
charge  iaina'io.    A  prompt  Kutuni  ..f  tho   Forma  already   Hint  out  is 

*"""Vor  Sirtc'mon  of  the  Work,  Lending  Feaiurcp.  Size  of  Page, 
Fonn»for(»inil«hlng  Names.  Ac  .  and  all  other  I'artlculara.  nddrcsfl 
Wym^  and  So""-   ''+-"^'  *^'^'*  Queen  Street,  Londoii,  W.C. 


A  PROMPT   UETURN   of    all   FORMS  i /"KLERKS  of  WORKS  are  invited  to  send 
sent  to  the  Profeasions  and  Trades  by  the  Publiahers  of  the      V.^     immediately  NAME  and  ADDRESS,  with  Name  and  Address 
-     -  •  ._....       _     .     .  ^,       .        ...  —    .       pj  ICraployer.  for  Gratuitous  Insertion  iu  the "  Architect'a.Engineer'B, 

and    Building-Trades'   Directory.— Wyman  and   Bona,   74-75,    Great 
Queen-street.  London,  W.C. 


Architect's.  Engineer's,  and  Building  Tr ad ea'  Directory"  iate<iueated, 
to  ensure  the  early  completion  of  the  Work.— Wyman  and  Sous, 
74-76,  Great  Quecn-atreet,  London,  W.C. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— The  Publishers 
of  the  "  Architecfe,  Engine»r'B.  and  Building-Trades'  Di- 
rectory "  eanieatly  request  the  PROM  I'T  RETURN  of  FORMS  con- 
taining Name.  Addrean.  and  Particulars  relating  to  Civil  Enuineers, 
lor  insertion  (without  charge)  in  their  new  Cla-ts  Directory.— Wyinau 
and  Sons,  74-75,  Oreat  Queeu-atreet,  London.  W.C. 


ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS  are 
Boliclttd  to  forw.ivJ,  immediately,  NAME.  ADDEE3S, 
TITLES,  *c,,  ("r  luscrtiun.  free  of  charge,  in  the  "  Architect's,  Engi- 
neers, and  Building- Trades'  Directory."  Suitable  Form.i  will  be  for- 
warded on  application,  where  they  have  not  Iwen  already  received.— 
Wyman  and  Sons,  74-75,  Great  Quoen-atreet,  London ,  W.C. 


T ENGINEERS,  IRONFOUNDERS, 
J  DRASSFOCNDERS.  and  all  Workers  in  Metal,  are  requested 
to  Immedi.itely  forward  NAME  and  ADDRESS  for  Gratuitous  I u- 
nertloii  in  tin-  "  Architect' h,  Knglnecr's.  aud  Buildiug-Trades'  Direc- 
tory." Suitjible  Forma  will  he  forwarded  on  application,  where  they 
have  not  been  already  received. — Wyman  and  Sous,  74-75,  Oreat 
Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 


ART  WORKMEN  connected  with  Arclii- 
lecture  or  Engineering  shouM  Immediately  send  NAME.  AD- 
DRESS, and  OCCUPATION,  with  Name  and  Addresa  of  Employer, 
for  Gratuitous  Insertion  in  the  "  Architect's.  Engineer's,  and  Build- 
ing Trades'  Directory,"- Wyman  and  Sons,  74-75,  Great  Queen-street, 
London. 


0 


UT-DOOR  FOREMEN   are    invited    to 

sent  immediately  NAME  and  ADDRF,SS  of  EMPLOYER,  for 
Gr;vti)itous  insertion  in  the  "  Architect's.  Engineers,  and  Build- 
ing Tnides"  Directory," — Wyman  and  Sona,  74-75,  Great  Queen-Etreet, 
Loudon,  W.C. 


THE  Publishers  of  the  "  Architect's,  En- 
giueor'a,  and  Building  Trades'  Directory  gratefully  .^cknowledge 
several  important  suggestions  from  correspondoiits  and  offci-a  uf 
friendly  aaaistance  towards  reuderlng  their  New  Class  Directory  as 
complole  and.valuable  aa  poaaible  to  those  for  whoso  use  it  is  intendeil. 
They  will  gladly  supply  every  facility  to  those,  who  taking  an  interest 
in  this  important  work  are  will  Lug  to  further  Its  compilation  and  pro* 
mute  its  success.— Wymau  and  Sous,  74-7S,  Oreat  Queen-street,  Lon- 
don, W.C. 


*  +  *    For  Specimen   of  the   Work,  Leading  Features^   Size  of  Page^  Forms  for   Furnishing  Namc.%  ^-c, 

and  all  other  PariicularSj  address 


WYMAN  &   SONS,    74-75,  GREAT   QUEEN   STREET,   LONDON,   W.C. 


February  7,  1868. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  PHBRUART  T,  1S68. 


CONTINENTAL    JOINERS'  WORK. 

DURING  the  past  year  we  have  heard  of 
the  above  class  of  work  being  imported 
into  this  country,  but  in  such  a  cursory  manner 
that  its  introduction  has  been  officially  denied 
in  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trades'-Unions.  From  numerous  inquiries 
we  have  received  from  various  quarters,  we 
have  been  induced  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and,  in  doing  so,  we  have  no  other  object  than 
placing  ovir  readers  in  possession  of  the  full 
tacts  and  bearings  of  the  question.  We  find 
that  Frederickstadt  and  Stockholm,  in  Sweden, 
are  the  two  ports  from  which  prepared  wood- 
work is  exported.  In  the  former  case,  we 
have  no  evidence  of  anything  further  than 
mouldings  and  prepared  flooring  being  sent, 
nor  have  we  received  any  very  flattering  notice 
of  their  (niality  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Stockholm, 
we  have  to  notice  a  superior  class  of  goods, 
which  embrace  nearly  the  whole  field  occupied 
by  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  it  is  the 
productions  of  this  latter  town  which  we  shall 
specially  notice. 

The   continental    joiners'  work   now   being 
introduced  into  this  country  is  the  produce  of 
the  firm  of  P.  J.  Ekman,  of  Stockholm.  This 
gentleman  is  an  architect  and  practical  builder 
of  great  experience,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  manufacturing  joiners'  work 
for  the  Swedish  builders.     In  18(55,  he  visited 
France,  Italy,  and  this  country,  and  from  the 
fact  of  his  works,  and  many  local  advantages  in 
labour  and  timber,  being  superior  to  anything 
witnessed  in  his  travels,  he  conceived  the  notion 
of  enlarging   his  works,   and   supplying  the 
European  markets,  as  well  as  the   Swedish. 
On  his  way  home  he  learnt  that  his  premises 
liad  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  this  mis- 
fortune opened  out  a  ready  method  of  enlarg- 
ing his  works.    They  were  speedily  rebuilt  in 
a  tire-proof  manner,  the  premises  embraced 
by  the  machine  and  joiners'  shops  being  all  in 
one  room,  18Uft.  square,  the  building  being 
entirely  of  iron,  stone,  and  glass.      The  steam 
engine  is  lOO-horse  power,  and  the  whole   of 
the  machinery  is  of  the  best  and  newest  de- 
scription, a  portion  of  it  beingEnglish,  another 
portion     American,  and    the   remainder  of 
Swedish  make.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  works, 
we  may  note  that  the  yard  and  ground  covers 
from  eight  to  ten  acres,  which  are  situate  on  the 
quay  side,  for  the  convenience   of  shipping. 
The  fuel  for  the  steam  boilers  is  nothing  but 
sawdust  and  refuse  from  the  machinery,  the 
furnaces  being  constructed  on  a  new  plan  to 
consume  such  material.     In  connection  with 
this  machinery,  upwards  of  one  hundred  men 
are  employed.     Thej'   comprise  joiners,   ma- 
chine men,  and  labourers  of  various   grades, 
their  hours  of  labour  being  the  same  as   that 
prevailing  throughout  Sweden,  viz.,  GTi  hours 
]ierweek.     Their  hours  are  from   6  a.m.   to 
7.3U  p.m.,  2  hours  being  allowed  foi  meals:  on 
Saturdays  they  close  work  at  5.30.     The  ave- 
rage rate  of  wages  is  for  skilled  j  oiners   and 
machine  men,  33.  Gd.,  circular  saw  men,  23.  3d., 
and  labourers.  Is.  4d.   Trades'-unions  are  un- 
known, and  piece  work  islargely  pursued,  the 
men  preferring  to  have  what  they  can  earn  to 
being  restricted  to  a  given  rate  of  wages. 

The  wood  from  which  the  goods  are  manu- 
factured is  of  the  best  quality,  being  selected 
by  agents  at  the  saw  mills  up  the  country, 
where  the  sawn  deals  are  made  for  exporta- 
tion. They  thus  obtain  a  monopoly  in  the 
quality  of  the  wood  ;  and  before  it  can  get 
damaged  by  rain  or  shipping,  as  is  the  case 
with  our  English  goods,  it  is  received  at  the 
works  in  Stockholm,  cut  up  and  seasoned 
ready  for  use.  This  seasoning  is  conducted 
by  steam  pipes  in  chambers  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  not  allowed  to  pass  into 


llie  hands   of  the   workmen   until  it  is  tlio- 
rouglily  dry.     The  principal  goods  manufac- 
tured for  the  English  markets  are  mouldings, 
architraves,  skirtings,  door  frames  and  casings, 
framed  grounds,  doors  of  every  description, 
and  sashes  and   frames  ;  and  these  goods  we 
■shall  only  speak  of  from   actual   inspection. 
The  mouldings,  skirtings,  &c.,  are  remarkably 
clean  and  good,  and,  from   the   fact  of  the 
wood    being    thoroughly    dry    before   being 
placed  in  the  machine,  they  require  no  clean- 
ing up,  but  come  to  hand  in  bundles  from  the 
machine.     They  comprise  a  full  list  of  those 
sections  in  general   use  in   this  coimtry,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  more  work   in 
the  skirting  and  the  door  frames,  and  an  extra 
thickness  in  the   plinth  boards,  they  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  in  daily  use.     The 
sizes    and   qualities    of  the  doors   are  very 
numerous,  ranging  from  Ijin.  to  2in.  in  thick- 
ness, and  from  the   common   square-framed 
four-panel   doors  to   the  six-panelled  raised 
moidded  outer  doors.     They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  i.e.,  deal  and  batten  framing,  that 
is,  with  Din.  and  Tin.  framing,  and4Jin.  or3;in. 
stiles  and  top  rails.     The  various  qualities  of 
these  doors  are  too  numerous  to  detail,  but  at 
a  glance  they  seem  to  embrace  every  conceiv- 
able size  and  make.   We  notice  no  marked  dis- 
tinction between  these  doors  and  those  of  the 
ordinary  English  make,  except  that  the  whole 
of  the  jianels   are  jointed  up  in  two  or  three 
pieces.     This,  although  a  more  costly  process 
than  we  indulge  in,  is  a  custom  of  long  stand- 
ing in  Sweden.     They  maintain  that  panels 
in  one  board  will  not  stand  to  their  work,  but 
if  jointed  up  in  two   or  three  strange  pieces 
will  always  maintain  their  even  shape.     The 
English    builders  are    afraid  of  these  joints 
separating  when  in  work  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  as   they  are  prepared  with  tougued   and 
grooved  joints,  and  secured  by  the  best   fish 
glue — a  (juality  imknown  to   our  carpenters. 
This  jointing  of  the  panels  has  been  severely 
tested  in  London.    Water  has  been  laid  in  the 
panels  for  eight  days,  and  a  panel  is  shown 
that  has  been  fastened  upon  a  strong  frame 
and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  the  canal,  after 
which  it   has  been  suddenly  placed   over  a 
steam   boiler.      This  failed   to   separate  the 
joints,  but  the  panel  is  split  down  in  what  was 
formerly  the  solid  wood.     AVith  this  proof,  we 
are  bound  to  admit  that  the  Swedish  joiners 
are  right  in  their  treatment  of  door  panels. 
The  morticing,     jointing,     and     fitting      of 
the    panels  in    the    framing    is   remarkably 
good,    and   they  are  as   level    at  the  joints 
after     being     nearly    two     years     in    this 
country  as  if  they  had  just   left  the  work- 
shop.     The  sashes  are  very   similar  to  the 
English  make  ;    the    back  linings   are   solid 
boards  grooved  into  the   linings,  and  the  cUls 
are  double  sunk.     They  are  imported  in  de- 
tached pieces,  and  put  together  in  this  country. 
This  is  done  in  consequence  of  the  space  they 
would  occupy  in  the  steamers.     The  men  em- 
ployed in  tins  department  are  paid  at  the  Lon- 
don rate  of  Sd.  per  hour,  or  6s.  per   day   of  9 
hours.     In  addition  to   the    above   goods   we 
noticed  a  stock  of  wood  fencing    and  lattice 
work  for  gardens.     The  fencing  is  beautifully 
made,  and  is  of  a  pattern  largely  used  in   the 
neighbourhood  of  Stockholm.  The  lattice  work 
is  a  curiosity,  as  it  is  packed  in  a  close   form 
and  may  be  opened  out  to  three  times  its 
space.     This  is  owing  to  the  quality   of  the 
nails  used,   and  it  is  remarkable   with   what 
ease  they  may  be  opened  out  to  cover  any  re- 
quired space.    Mr.  P.  J.  Ekraan's  warehouse  is 
33,  Wharf- road.  City-road,  London,  wheremay 
be  seen  the  largest  stock  of  doors,  mouldings, 
&c.,  in  the  kingdom.      We  inspected  piles  of 
doors  of  various  description,  whose  aggregate 
number  was  between  four  and  five   thousand. 
A  notice  of  this  subject  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  the  prices.   We 
were  shown  outside  front  doors  2in.  in  thick- 
ness, with  what  they  call  "  deal  framing."    The 
whole  of  the  panels  on  the  front  side   were 
planted  with  Ijold  bolection  moulds  ;    on   the 
other,  or  inner   side   of  the   door,  the   lower 
panels  were  bead  and  flush,  and  the  upper 


panels  were  moidded  in  the  ordinary  way. 
These  doors  are  sold  at  l(!s.  3d.  each,  if 
(it't.  loin,  by  2l't.  lOin.  in  size  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  at  lOJ.  per  foot.  Inside  doors,  l.^in. 
lliick,  deal  framing,  are  sold  at  Cs.  Dd.  each,  if 
(ift.  (iin.  by  2ft.  (iin.  in  size,  or  at  5d.  per  foot ; 
for  moulding  these  doors  an  extra  charge  of  Is. 
per  side  is  made.  The  list  price  of  mouldings, 
skirtings,  casings,  &c.,  is  20  per  cent,  below 
those  of  this  country  ;  and  the  latticework 
may  be  purchased  at  2d.  per  superficial  foot 
when  opened  to  its  proper  space.  One  and 
a-half  inch  sashes  and  frames  vary  from  7d.  to 
Dd.  per  foot.  We  were  shown  a  sample  sasli, 
IS  in.,  lamb's  tongue  mould,  with  bracketed 
stiles,  oak  sunk  cill,  segment-headed  casement, 
and  outside  lining,  at  Dd.  per  superficial  toot. 
The  arrangements  made  with  the  works  in 
Stockholm  are  such  that  persons  requiring  a 
special  quality  of  goods  which  may  not  be 
kept  in  .stock,  can  have  them  made  to  order 
and  delivered  in  London  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  from  receipt  of  drawings.  The  postal 
arrangements  and  the  transport  of  the  goods 
are  somewhat  interfered  with  during  the  tlepth 
of  winter ;  but  in  summer  time  a  letter  will 
reach  its  destination  in  four  days.  The  goods 
are  put  on  rail  at  Stockholm  and  sent  to  Got- 
tenburg,  from  whence  they  are  despatched  by 
steamers  to  London  and  other  ports. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  work, 
some  of  the  leading  London  builders  have 
made  heavy  ymrchases,  some  of  which  have 
been  re-shipped  for  Egypt  and  Africa.  They 
have  been  landed  in  large  quantities  in 
London.  Whole  blocks  of  property,  such  as 
those  erected  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings' 
Company,  have  been  wholly  supplied  from 
this  source,  and  references  are  readily  given 
by  the  architects  under  which  they  have  been 
used.  From  London  they  have  spread  far  and 
wide  in  the  neighbourhood.  Those  landed  at 
Grirnsby,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
timber  merchants,  have  made  their  way  to 
Manchester,  Nottingham,  Grantham,  and 
other  towns  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  speedily  become  an  established  branch 
of  our  trade  throughout  the  main  portions  of 
the  country. 


POLYCHROMATIC  DECORATION. 

IT  is  at  all  times  interesting  to  observe  the 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  public 
taste,  and  in  no  instance  is  this  change  more 
remarkable  than  in  the  nse  of  colour  for  de- 
coration. We  believe  it  is  to  Ludwig  of 
Bavaria  and  his  .architect,  Leo  von  Klenze, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  colour  to  external  walls,  although  the 
suljject  had  previous!}'  been  dealt  with  in  a 
dilettante  sort  of  way.  Little  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  done  imtil  elaborate  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  ^Egina,  resultingin  the 
discovery  of  a  very  elaborate  system  of  orna- 
ment. The  colours  were  found  not  to  be  tints 
merely,  but  positive  colours  of  the  highest 
hues,  reds,  blue.s,  yellows,  and  even  greens 
being  unsparingly  used  in  large  masses.  Un- 
til these  expenments  had  proved  that  the 
Greeks  were  masters  of  the  use  of  colour,  as 
they  were  of  every  other  known  art,  it  had 
been  boldly  asserted  by  the  dilettanti  that  the 
traces  of  polychromatic  decoration  which  cer- 
tain temples  undoubtedly  presented  were  the 
fruits  of  churchwardenship  and  beadledom. 
The  subject  was  handled  in  a  contemptuous 
ofi'-hand  manner,  not,  however,  without  hand- 
some expressions  of  pity  for  the  poor  Greeks. 
King  Ludwig  and  Leo  von  Klenze,  to  say 
nothing  of  M.  Hittorf,  had  different  notions. 
The  King  had  money  to  spend,  and  M.  von 
Klenze  had  no  objection  to  help  him  to  do  so. 
The  result  is  to  be  seen  at  Munich.  ^  It  will 
surprise  those  who  enlarge  on  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  thought,  and  eager  grasping  of  new 
views,  to  state  the  simple  fact  that,  whereas 
the  public  buildings  of  Munich  have  been 
externally  decorated  with  gUding  and  colour 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  there  are  only  two 
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buildings    in    London  which   have  been  so 
treated,  and  those  within  the  last  half  year. 
Of  one  of  these  the  less  said  the  better  :   the 
other  is  the  house  of  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co., 
Berners-street,  a  stuccoed  front  of  the  fashion 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when  Greek  art  was  para- 
mount. '  Xow,  it  nmst  be  known  that  the  house 
of  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.  is  the  abode  of  the 
muses,  and,  if  gay  decoration  is  suitable  to 
any  house,  it  is   certainly  applicable  to   that 
under  notice.     The  architecture  is  not  very 
good,  and,  although  the  upper  storeys  set  up  to 
be  pure  Greek,  the  ground  floor  has   circular- 
headed    doors.      With   the  architecture,  for- 
tunately,  we   have  nothing   to   do.     Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Bell  found  the  building  as  it  was, 
and"  they  have  applied  the   resources  of  their 
art  to  its  rehabilitation.     The  house  consists 
of  three  storeys  above  the  ground  lloor  ;  the 
decoration  takes  the  form  of  pilasters  of  small 
projection,  surmounted  by  an  attic  storey,  and, 
taken  altogether,  the  lield  offered  for  the   dis- 
jilay  of  polychromatic  decoration   is  at  least 
limited.     Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell  have  done 
as  much  as  could  have   been  expected,   and 
have  converted  a  commonplace  building  into 
a  bright  and  cheerful  landmark,  illustrating 
the  advance  of  art,  and  indicating  a  new  turn 
in  the  current  of  the  taste  of  the  day.      The 
groundwork  of  the  decoration  is  for  the  most 
part  cream  colour,  varied  with  a  little  neutral 
green  and  butf :  the  patterns  are  in  Indian  red, 
and   consist    of  honeysuckle   ornament   and 
lines.      Over  the  first-floor  windows  are  me- 
dallions  on   a  black  ground   of  well-known 
composers— Purcell,     Mendelssohn,    Haydn, 
Handel,  Beethoven,  Mozart,    Palestrina,   and 
Gluck.  The  corona  of  the  cornice  to  first-floor 
windows  is  gilt.     Some  amount  of  blue  is  in- 
troduced into  the  decoration  of  the  windows, 
and  also  in  the  cornice  to  the  attic  storey. 
This  is  not   successful.     The  blue,  always 
'  difficult  of  treatment,  is  not  pure  intone,  and 
even  the  presence  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
gilding  does  not  remove  a  certain  disagreeable 
impression.     The  pila.sters  are  coloured  with 
Indian  red  for  about  one  third  of  their  height, 
the  remainder  being  cream  colour  with  flutings 
in  Indian  red,  and  the  capitals  are  gilt.     As  a 
specimen  of  polychromatic  decoration  applied 
externally,  thisbuUdingisinterestin;,'.    It  looks 
bright  and  clean,  and,  though  in  the  London 
atmosphere  it  cannot  be  expected   to   remain 
long  in  that  condition,  it  may  be  washed  with- 
out detriment  to  the  colouis  used,  which  have 
been  selected  with  especial  view  to  their  perma- 
nency. Although  this  is  about  the  first  instance 
in  this  country  of  the  application  of  colour  to 
external   decoration,   we   are  certain   that   it 
will  not  be  the  last.     There  are  many  indica- 
tions of  the  growing  taste  in  bright  colours  in 
dress,  and  in   internal  decorations  of  houses 
and  churches,  and  we  may  be  assiued  that  the 
fa9ades  of  our  buildings  will   not  be  perma- 
nently left    without    a  clothing  of  cheerful 
colours. 


NEW  BUILDINGS   IN   LIVERPOOL. 
(From    our   own  Coreespondent.) 
rilHE    recent    commercial    depression     in 
Jl      Liverjjool  cannot  be  said  to  be  apparent 
at  present  in   the  aspect  of  things  architec- 
tural, as  new  erections,  chiefly   either   offices 
or  banks,  are  in  progress,  or  recently   com- 
pleted, on  all   sides  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the    Exchange,   constituting  the  "  business " 
part  of  the  town.     The  north  and  east  wings 
of  the  New  Exchange-buUdings  are  already 
appearing   above  the  contractor's  temporary 
fence-walls  ;  and  are   proceeding,  under  the 
able  and  energetic  direction  of  Mr.  Parsons, 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  at  even  a  faster  rate 
than  did  the  west  wing.     The  east  wing  is  to 
be  hurried  on  and  com])leted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  occupation ;  and  an  alteration  is  to 
be   made  from  the    original  design,   in  the 
placing  of  a   small  circular  tower  above  the 
rounded  corner  at  the  junction  of  Chapel- 
street  and   Exchange-street  East,  which   will 
give  more  .skyline  and  relieve  the  compara- 
tive  lo-wness    of   the   building ;    while    the 


north  wing  will  have  a  central  compartment, 
with  roof  rising  above  the  general  root  lini; 
forming  a  marked  object  opposite  to  the  end 
of  Old  Hall-street.  The  detail  is,  of  course, 
of  the  same  character  with  the  part  already 
completed  ;  but  the  old  columns  which  lor- 
merlv  carried  the  arcading  in  the  principal 
entrance  from  Chapel-street  on  to  the  quad- 
rangle have  been  cleaned  up  and  made  use 
of  anain  in  nearly  the  same  situation,  but 
witirbases  and  pedestals  added  ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  old  material  (a  capital  hard,  close- 
.^rained  sandstone)  is  being  worked  up  in  the 
lower  part,  up  to  the  top  of  the  surbase.  The 
Hollin-ton  stone  used  in  the  upper  part  ol 
the  new  work  will  not  last  as  well  as  this  old 
stone  has  done  ;  it  is  a, pleasing  material,  but 
so  soft  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  that  great 
care  is  necessary  in  working  and  placing  it 
and  a  "ood  deal  of  it  will  have  to  be  dressed 
down  again  in  situ.  The  fireproof  floors  over 
basement  are  being  formed  of  small  iron 
beams  about  four  and  a  half  inches  deep  and 
two  feet  apart,  on  the  flanges  of  which  rest 
the  ends  of  a  series  of  hollow  tiles  of  triangu- 
lar section,  the  angle  upwards  and  the  face 
downwards,  and  serrated  to  form  a  key  tor 
plaster  or  cement,  while  above  the  tiles  comes 
a  layer,  about  ten  inches  deep,  of  concrete. 
The  "arcade,  with  its  rusticated  pilasters  and 
polished  granite  shafts  contrasting  with  them, 
has  a  piquant  effect  enough ;  and  when  the 
work  is  finished  the  quadrangle,  though  from 
the  want  of  repose  and  continuity  of  hori- 
zontal line  it  can  never  look  grand,  will  no 
doubt  present  a  very   rich   and  picturesque 

whole.  „    T,    ,  ,.      t 

On  the   opposite  side  of    Exchange-street 
East  the  talents  of  Jlr.  Sumner  are  displayed 
in  the  front  of  the  Exchange  Court-buildings, 
which    though   presenting  features  borrowed 
from  very   different   styles,  giving   ua  remi- 
niscences of  Elizabethan  as  well  as  of  Greek 
and  Italian  detail,  is  most  happUy  and  artisti- 
cally  blended   into   one  whole,  and  presents 
more  of  originaUtv  combined  with  grace  than 
can  be  found  in  most  buildings  in  Liverpool, 
havinc  something  of  that  picturesque  incon- 
t'ruity   which   characterizes   the  Elizabethan 
buUdinc'S,  with  much  more  of  refinement  and 
effect  in  the  details.     The   rustication   of  the 
alternate  quoins  in   the  piers  of  the   ground 
storey  is  effected  by  the  carving  of  foliage  on 
the  face  of  the  stone,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
devices  of  cbannelling,  &c.,  but  the  carvmg 
would  have  been   better  for   being  less  re- 
lieved and  less  naturalistic— it  rather  seems  to 
adhere  to  the  stone  than  to  form  an   integral 
part  of  it,  as  in  such  case  it  should  do.     The 
walls  of  staircase  and  passages  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  tiles,  with  a  small  border   and 
centre  "ornament   in  light  blue  on  the  white 
ground,  which  has  a  cheerful  and  pleasing 
effect.     There  is  a  sad  descent  m  style   from 
this  building  to  the  one  next  it,  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, which   has  a  great  deal  of   sho\vy 
but   commonplace  ornament  lavished   on  it, 
with  little  or  no  artistic  taste  or  judgment, 
cupids,  with  wreaths  and   festoons,  disportmg 
themselves  over    the   windows,  interspersed 
with  griffin's  heads   (also  with  the  inevitable 
festoons  depending  from  them),  and  vases  and 
scrolls    of     much    elaboration,     the    whole 
having  rather  the   effect   of  the     regulation 
cement  front  of  a  gin-palace  translated  into 
stone.        Mellor's-buildiugs      adjoining,      by 
Messrs.  Picton,  Bradley,  and  Chambers,  have 
a  good  deal  of  merit,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  deep  set  ground-floor  windows, 
with  arched  heads,  carried  by  shafts  of  grey 
polished  granite,  standing  well  away  from  the 
window  frames,  and  giving  a  satisfactory  eft'ect 
of  depth  and  shadow,  though  the  roll  mould- 
in"  of  the  archivolt  is  decidedly  heavy  and 
clumsy-looking.     The  upper  storeys  are  less 
satisfactory,  the  fenestration  (especially  m  the 
second  floor)  being  somewhat  tame  and  common- 
place in  style;  and  the  ornamentisnot  happily 
treated,   having    no   special    relation   to  the 
general  expression  of    the  design,  nor  very 
I  effective  in  itself ;  the  flat  incised  pattern  in 
the  first-floor  string  is   very  weak,  and  the 


isolated  floral  ornaments,  repeated  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  frieze,  like  so  many  small 
cabbages  squeezed  flat  and  stuck  on,  are 
simply  excrescences. 

Turning  down  Chapel-street,  we  find  that 
opposite  the  west  wing  of  the  Exchange  Mr. 
Boult  has  been  revelling  in  a  "new  style," 
exhibited  in  an  erection  yclept  Dod's-buildings. 
Originality,  however,  does  not  mean  merely 
novelty,  but  novelty  combined  Avith  beauty 
and  truth  of  expression,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  this  case.      The  lower  part  of  the 


elevation   consists   of    three   large   segmental 
stilted  arches,  carried  on  columns  of  polished 
red  granite,   divided   into    three   lengths  by 
bands  of  stone  ;  the  bases  resting  on  granite 
pedestals,  which  are  so  limited  in  size  that  the 
lower  member  of  the  circular  base  would  pro- 
ject some  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  face 
of  the  pedestal  were  it  not  sliced  off,  like  a 
half-eaten   cake,  to   bring  it  flush   with   the 
pedestal.     Whether  this  be  a  mason's  blunder, 
or  a  part  of  the  new  style,  we   know   not ; 
either  way   it  looks    sufficiently  ridiculous. 
The  large  arches  above-named  go  up  through 
two  storeys,  and  are  filled  in  between  with  a 
conglomeration  of  wood-framing  and  glass,  one 
window  over  another.      Above  these  are  the 
second  and  third  storey  windows,  the  former 
quasi-Italian,  with  round  arches  on  light  shafts 
and    spaudrils   filled    in   with   carving;    the 
latter,  quasi- Gothic,  with  pointed  arches  and 
coloured  voussoirs.      Both  these  storeys  are 
pleasing  per  se,  but  look  as  if  they  were  cut  out 
of  two  different  buildings,  so  diverse  iu  style 
and   expression   are   they.       Altogether,   Mr. 
Boult's  new  style  will  scarcely  be  that  of  the 
future,  let  us  hope. 

Turning    into    Rumford-street   (along  tfie 
west  front  of  the  Exchange),  we  find  in  the  long 
fa9ade  entitled  Peter's-buildings  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  archi- 
tectural design  in  which  the  Exchange-build- 
ing itself  is  notably  deficient,  namely,  breadth 
and   continuity   of  line.     The   whole   of  the 
windows  on  each  floor  are  of  one  design,  and 
arranged  in  a  long  unbroken  series  ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  features  of  the  building  are  in 
keepin<'  with  each  other,  and  in  subordination 
to  the  "total  effect.     Unfortunately,  this  great 
(and  very  rare)  merit  is  balanced  by  two  serious 
defects   of  detail— the  exceeding  thinness  of 
the  piers  and  wall  space,  as  compared  with 
the  openings,   and  the  hard,  thin,  and  wiry 
character  of  most  of  the  mouldings  and  string- 
courses, which  gives  a  starved  appearance  to 
the  building  that  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  the  details 
been  carried  out  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of 
the  general  design,  the  elevation  would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  pleasing 
among   the    new   office  buildings.     But  this 
attempt  at  effect  by  arranging  an  elevation  in 
large  and  continuous  masses  should  only  be 
made  when  the  construction  and  details  can  be 
carried  out  with  a  certain  solidity  and  massive- 
ness  of  style,  otherwise  the  effect,  instead  of 
being  imposing,  is  only  tame  and  flat.     The 
lover  of  the- sublime  in  architecture,  however, 
will   be  amply  rewarded  for  previous   disap- 
pointment if  he  turn  down  Water-street  and 
contemplate  the   erection  called   Oriel-build- 
ings, which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Peter  Ellis  has 
called   into   existence.       This  is    a    kind   of 
frreenhouse  architecture  run  mad  ;  consisting 
of  a  series  of  vertical  bays  running  completely 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  divided 
from  each  other  by  long  thin   shafts,   rising 
from  the  plinth  wit'hout  any  bases,  said  shafts 
being  flanked  by  a  very  large  coarse   -'nail- 
head"  ornament.     Between  these  artistically 
designed  piers  are  a  series  of  bay  windo\vs  with 
iron" frames,  one  above  the  other,  projecting 
beyond  the  main  line  of  the  wall,  and  suggest- 
ing the  idea   that  they  are  trying   to  escape 
from  the  building.     The  whole  thing  is  coio- 
posed   of    these   vertical   strips   of  design  (!) 
placed  s'.de  by  side,  each  bay  crowned  with  a 
finial  looking  like  a  big,  badly  cut  decanter- 
stopper.     The  style,  iu  short,   might  be  de- 
[ scribed  as  "lunar  Gothic ;"   and  no  one  w'ho 
has  not  seen  it  would  believe,  we  tliink,  that 
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such  a  thing  could,  in  the  present  day,  be 
erected  in  cold  blood  by  any  person  calling 
himself  a  member  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 

(From  our  Cobbestosdest.) 

SIXCE  I  last  wrote  the  event  of  chief  interest 
iu  our  architectural  world  had  been  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Gowodean.*  This  is  a  dramatic  pas- 
toral in  the  Scottish  language,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Salmon,  one  of  our  leading  architects.  Mr. 
Salmon  is — if  I  except  perhaps  his  late  partner, 
Mr.  Black — the  father  of  the  profession  ;  he  is 
also  an  es-baillie  (i.e.,  alderman),  and  an  elder 
(churchwarden)  of  the  Free  Kirk ;  moreover,  he 
has  his  son  in  partnership  with  him,  and,  conse 
quently,  he  may  be  expected  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  "  meUow'd  head  and  judgment  ripe,"  and  not 
likely  to  venture  before  the  public  with  rhyme 
without  reason.  Our  leading  literary  newspaper, 
"  The  Glasgow  Citizen,"  says,  iu  reviewing  this 
drama,  " It  is  a  century-aud-ahalf  since  Allan 
Ramsay's  great  pastoral,  '  The  Gentle  Shepherd,' 
appeared,  and  '  Gowodean,"  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
the  first  attempt  since  then  to  represent  the 
Arcadian  simplicity  of  Scottish  rural  life  in  dra- 
matic form,  and  in  the  ancient  national  language. 
Mr.  Salmon  has  woven  a  plot  of  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  interest,  and  adorned  it 
with  many  gems  of  poetical  imagery.  Here  and 
there,  too,  in  the  simple  texture  of  his  verse,  he 
has  interwoven  passages  so  replete  with  beauty 
and  wisdom  as  to  make  the  reader  involuntarily 
pause  and  read  again."  Of  course,  any  notice  of 
a  hterary  work  of  this  kind  would  be  incongruous 
in  The  BuiLDrNG  News,  were  it  not  that  the 
author  is  an  architect.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Salmon 
is  not  the  only  architect  who  has  been  also  a 
dramatist  :  the  names  of  Vantrugh,  Beazley, 
and  Mathews  will  readily  occur  to  your  readers. 

At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Water 
Commissioners,  held  on  the  6th  of  January, 
the  Memorial  Sub-Committee  recommended  that 
a  drinking  fountain  be  erected  to  commemorate 
the  projection  and  completion  of  the  Loch  Ka- 
trine Waterworks ;  that  the  inscription  upon  it 
should  be  similar  to  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel  at  Loch  Katrine ;  that  the  centre  of  Saint 
Enoch-square  woidd  be  a  suitalde  place  for  its 
erection;  ard  that  it  should  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  fountain  erected  at  Holyrood 
Palace,  Edinburgh.  Thau  the  site  none  could  be 
more  suitable— immediately  neighbouring  where 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  Argyle  and  Buchanan- 
streets  meet  at  right  angles,  and  in  the  most 
direct  line  between  the  principal  railway  termini 
and  the  harbour,  but  the  style  of  architecture 
recommended  is  very  open  to  question.  There 
may  be  a  sort  of  sentimental  sympathy  between 
the  barbarous  old  Scottish  Gothic  and  Holyrood 
Palace,  but  there  can  be  no  congruency  of  any 
kind  between  it  and  the  circumstances  of  Saint 
Enoch  square.  For  some  years  past  Saint  Enoch- 
square  has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive 
parts  of  the  city,  and  is  some  (indeBrnte)  day  to 
be  the  site  of  the  grand  central  terminus  of  the 
Union  Railway,  so,  independently  of  its  present 
surroundings  (which  are  Classical,  of  a  sort),  it  is 
wholly  alien  in  genius  to  any  expression  of  the 
Dark  Ages. 

In  the  interval  since  my  last  communication 
there  have  been  two  meetings  of  the  Glasgow 
Architectural  Society.  At  the  former  the  ex- 
pected discussion  on  the  president's  opinion  of 
the  City  Improvement  Act  and  the  president 
himself  were  alike  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 
and  at  the  latter  Mr.  Stevenson  dLsccursed  "On 
the  recent  competition  in  Liverpool  for  labourers' 
dwellings,  and  the  influence  of  the  municipal 
building  regulations  as  shown  in  the  various 
plans."  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  Mrs.  Glass's 
Cookery  Book—"  First  catch  your  hare"— the  pet 
'  working-man  "  to  exercise  his  household  suf- 
frage must  first  have  a  house ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
inter  alia,  this  extraordinary  activity  here,  there, 
everywhere,  and  elsewhere  in  the  matter  of 
^Better  houses  for  the  workmg  classes,''  and 
•  fcvery  man  hU  own  landlord."  After  reviewing 
1  J  ^''■^"■P""'  competition,  Mr.  Stevenson  con- 
cluded—'- The  result  of  building  acts  is  uniformity 


y.Z^i^J'J^^^'"  "  I''>=t«'^.  by  James  Salmon.    Edin- 
DUiBh :  Edmomtjao  and  Douglas. 


of  planning  the  same  proportion  of  street  and 
house  and  court,  multiplied  for  miles,  over  a 
whole  town,  producing  not  only  the  dreariest 
monotony  of  architecture  (that  is  a  matter  which 
people  now.a-days  don't  seem  to  think  of  much 
importance),  but,  what  is  worse,  an  absolutely 
equal  temperature  over  the  whole  epace,  no 
draughts  or  currents,  or  movements  of  the  atmo 
sphere.  What  they  should  aim  t.t  is  irre- 
gularity—wide streets  aud  squaies,  and  narrow 
streets  opening  into  them.  The  wide  space 
becoming  heated  by  the  sun's  action  iu  warm 
weather,  artilicial  draughts  would  be  created 
from  the  cooler  narrow  streets  on  the  princijile 
of  the  trade  winds.  Such  a  town  would  in 
many  respects  be  pleasant  to  live  in ;  it  would 
have  greater  variety,  and  every  street  not  being 
given  up  to  cart  traffic  there  would  be  open 
spaces  for  the  children,  who  invariably  abound 
in  such  localities,  to  pl,%y,  without  the  risk  of 
being  run  over."  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, Mr.  Thomson,  on  the  principle  of  locking 
the  stable  after  the  steed's  stolen,  made  some 
observations  on  the  (Glasgow)  City  Improve- 
ment Scheme,  expressing  an  opinion  that  by  a 
difl'erent  arrangement  of  the  block  of  houses,  a 
popiUation  as  large  as  that  at  present  existing  on 
the  space  to  Le  improved  could  be  accommodated 
on  the  same  ground  with  [lerfect  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. Some  remarks  were  likewise  made  on 
the  extravagance  of  pulling  down  whole  streets 
in  order  to  straighten  them—''  a  mistake  almost 
as  great  in  an  architectural  point  of  view  as  it  is 
in  a  financial."  Mr.  Thomson  is  to  resume  the 
question  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  '29th 
proximo,  so  the  subject,  if  not  the  houses,  has  a 
prospect  of  being  well  ventilated.  As  Mr.  Ste- 
venson is  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
London  Gothic  architects  (aud  hence  probably  his 
argument  for  "  irregularity  " — a  plea  that  he  h;is 
more  strongly  urged  upon  foimer  occasions),  and 
Mr.  Thomson  is  by  both  pencil  and  pen  our  chief 
apologist  for  Greek,  it  is  likely  that  "  betwixt 
them  both  they'll  lick  the  platter  clean."  It  is, 
however,  surely  miitter  for  regret  that  the 
Glasgow  Architectural  Society  did  not  oblige  the 
civic  powers,  the  public,  and  the  profession,  with 
its  views  of  a  City  Improvement  Scheme  before, 
instead  of  after,  that  scheme  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  statute-book. 

But  the  "  Battle  of  the  Styles  "  is  about  to  be 
fought  upon  other  ground  than  the  "irregularity" 
or  the  "  dreary  monotony"  of  street  architecture. 
We  are  to  have  a  competition  strictly  limited — 
limited  not  as  to  "  natural  selection""  but  as  to 
style,  "  Greek  or  Gothic"  having  been  discovered 
by  some  United  Presbyterians  to  be  the  only 
style  worthy  of  such  a  building  as  a  church 
These  United  Presbyterians,  iu  their  zeal  for 
Popish  Gothic  or  Pagan  Greek,  are  either  ignorant 
or  forgetful  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  works  that 
have  been  designed  in  the  flexile  and  beautiful 
Italian  in  both  our  own  country  and  abroad,  or 
they  are  else  the  slaves  of  some  aesthetic  prej  u- 
dice.  If_  I  recollect  aright,  a  particular  style  was 
defined  iu  the  competition  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  we  see  the  result.  Architects 
certainly  ought  to  know  much  better  thau  church 
committees  the  s-tyle  most  suitable  for  a  buildiug, 
and  they  might  with  safety  be  left  to  the  exercise 
of  their  own  judgment.  As  a  straw  shows  how 
the  wind  blows,  the  specification  of  "  Greek  "  in- 
dicates that  the  great  Gothic  dynasty  is  at  length 
upon  the  wane. 

Professor  Gairdner,  the  Officer  of  Health,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lord-Provost,  intimating 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  him  and  the  Sanitary  Committee,  he  will 
have  to  resign  the  direction  of  the  medical  sta£f. 
Since  his  appointment,  Ur.  Gairdner  has  been 
exceedingly  active  and  zealous  in  everything  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  health-rate  of  the  city. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Exhibition  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  &c.,  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  the 
Fine  Arts  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  Mondav, 
the  3rd  inst,,  by  a  grand  confers izione.  Judging 
from  a  hurried  visit  to  the  "  private  view,"  this 
year's  exhibition  will  be  superior  to  almost  all  its 
predecessors.  The  exhibition  of  the  portraits  of 
eminent  persons  associated  with  Glasgow  is  ex- 
pected to  be  opened  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  will 
possess  high  local  interest.  David  Hamilton,  the 
eminent  Glasgow  architect — l.y  the  way.  the 
taker  of  the  third  prize  in  the  competition  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament— will  be  represented 
by  an  excellent  painting  taken  when  he  was  in 
his  prime,  and  a  most  characteristic  bust  by 
John  Mossman's  father,  taken  in  later  life.  The 
two   exhibitions   are  in   the  same   building,  the 


property  of  the  Corporation— the  Institute's  iu 
the  original  g.aUeries  on  the  street  floor,  and  the 
portrait  in  the  new  galleries  up  stairs. 


TERRA  COTTA,  AND    ITS  EMPLOYMENT 
AS  A  LONDON  BUILDING  MATERIAL.* 

IN  a  report  on  Class  65  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
treating  moie  especially  of  terra  cotta,  I  find 
this  passage :— "That  history  repe.ata  itself  isshowii 
by  the  revival  of  the  use  of  terracotta.  Four  thou- 
sand years  ago  baked,  cooked,  or  burnt  earth- 
terra  cotta — was  common  enough  iu  Egyjit,  aud 
was  the  buildmg  m.aterial  of  that  people.  U  was 
used  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Romans,  aud  by 
various  European  countries  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  now,  in  the  P,.ii3  Exhibition,  proofs  are 
afl'orded  in  all  parts  of  it,  that  modern  Europe  is 
Largely  reviving  the  use  of  terra  cotta."  Mr. 
Cole  might  have  claimed  even  greater  antiquity 
than  he  does  for  burnt  clay,  for  it  was  of  this 
material  that  the  earliest  bialding  mentiomd  in 
history  was  constructed.  "  The  people,"  we  are 
told  iu  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  "  found  a 
plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  and  dwelt  there,  and 
they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to,  let  us  make  Iricks, 
and  burn  them  thoroughly,  aud  they  had  brick 
for  stone,  and  slime  hail  they  for  mortar.  And 
they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower 
whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us 
make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  Sun  dried  and 
baked  clay  was  employed  by  nearly  all  the  great 
nations  of  autiqiuty  iu  their  early  works.  The 
granaries  and  storehouses  of  Egypt,  the  vast 
mounds  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  the 
aqueducts  and. other  remains  of  Roman  times, 
testify  how  widespread  was  its  use.  Nor  was 
burnt;  earth  used  merely  as  a  material  for 
building.  Strange  to  say,  this  clay,  in  itself  so 
friable,  when  properly  treated  by  m;iu's  intelli- 
gence becomes  the  most  durable  of  substances, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  treasuring  up  the 
documentary  records  of  a  monarchy  of  which 
other  direct  records  have  wholly  perished — the 
means  of  handing  down  to  ua  the  art  of  a  people 
whose  very  history  is  lost,  and  whose  race  aud  era 
are  disputed  questions.  You  will  be  aware  that  I 
spe^.kof  the  clay  cylinders  if  Nineveh,  and  the 
fictile  vases  of  Etruria.  You  who  have  examined 
those  cylinders,  whereon  are  marvellously  im- 
pressed, in  characters  still  sharp  and  clear  as  when 
they  were  first  produced,  the  names  and  acts  of 
rulers  who  flourished  3,000  years  ago,  will  need  no 
further  proof  of  the  durability  of  terra  cotta, 
while  our  own  museums  and  those  of  other  con- 
tinental nations  are  full  of  wonderful  evidences, 
iu  their  collections  of  Etruscan  vases  anJ  tazzK, 
not  only  of  the  beautiful  art,  the  refined  taste, 
and  the  poetic  imagination  of  that  mysterious 
race,  but,  also,  of  the  judgment  with  which  they 
selected  the  most  dura'ole  material  in  which  to 
hand  them  down  to  futuie  ages. 

As  to  the  buUding  material  of  the  ancients, 
this  seems  remarkable— that  before  they  learnt  the 
use  of  the  native  products,  the  stone  and  marble 
that  so  universally  abounded,  a  sort  of  natural 
in.-,tinct  seems  to  have  led  them  to  temper  the 
clay,  to  knead  and  mould  it.  to  bake  it  in  the  sun, 
aij  i  burn  it  in  the  fire— in  fact,  to  manufacture  a 
mj,terial,  rather  than  to  use  a  natural  one.  In 
nearly  all  the  instances  I  have  been  alluding  to 
the  substance  is  spoken  of  as  brick,  and  I  am  now 
naturally  led  to  investigate  the  difl'ereuce,  if  any, 
which  exists  between  cLay  burnt  into  brick  and 
clay  burnt  into  terra  cotta.  I  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  define  this  ditt'erence,  and  still  more  to 
give  any  general  rule  which  should  enable  the 
unskilled  observer  to  distinguish  at  once  between 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  same  clay  undergoes 
the  same  general  preparatory  processes,  and  partly 
from  more  care  and  attention  in  the  shaping  and 
firmg,  and  partly  from  the  use  only  of  the  purest 
portions,  the  resulting  m.aterial  is  known  in  the  one 
case  as  terra  cotta,  whUe,  in  the  other,  it  is  simply 
brick.  The  truth  is  that  the  finer  grained  fire- 
bricks, and  the  hardest  and  best  qualities  of  red 
bricks,  such  as  those  made  from  the  Hampshire 
clays,  are  terra  cotta ;  and  many  of  the  second  rate 
and  softer  varieties  of  terracotta,  more  especially 
those  of  a  light  red  colour,  are  unworthy  of  the 
name,  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  and  are  even, 
if  anything,  in  erior  to  brick.  While  speaking  of 
the  hardness  of  terra  cott,a,  I  may  call  your  atren- 
tion  to  a   test  of   this  quality   which  should   be 


»  Read  before  the  ArcLitectural  Association,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  on  Friday,  January  31,  1868,  by  Gilbert  R.  Red- 
grave. 
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made  bintling  on  manufacturers,  namely,  that  it 
should  resist  the  scratching  of  a  pin,  and  if  of  a 
superior  quality,  that  of  an  iron  point. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  present   cen- 
tury Messrs.  Croggan  had    an   establishment  in 
Lambeth  Marsh,  for  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
artitjcial   stone  ornaments.     The  composition   of 
this  stone  was  a  secret ;  but  I  find  in  the  "  Somerset 
House  Gazette"  for  the  year  lS2i,  an  interestmg 
account  of  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Coade's,  late  Croggan' s. 
gallery  of  artificial  stone  ornaments.     The  -wnteT 
speaks  of  the  many  articles  for  which  this  material 
may  be  employed,   and   enumerated,   among  the 
objects  exhibited,   "  ornamental  figures,  enriched 
vases,  baptismal  fonts,  garden  fountains,  and  capi- 
tals of  pillars  of  the  ditierent  orders,  of  all  sizes." 
He  tells  us  that  "  there  was  considerable  shyness 
about  the  composition  of  this  artificial  stone,  but 
chieflyas  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients.  Some 
articles  are  first  formed  roughly  to  give  them  the 
external  shape  in  a  mould,  they  are  then  polished 
by   the  chisel  while  in  a  soft   state,  which  they 
endeavour  to  preserve  by  wrapping  the  block  care- 
fully in  wet  cloths.      In  some  cases   particular 
enrichments  prepared  in  matrices  are  added,  and 
in  others   the  whole  is  nearly  the  work  of  the 
hand."     He  seems  to  have  some  notion   of  the 
material,   for  he  goes  on  to  say  :— "  The  process 
seemed    very  much  like  what  I   had  observed  in 
Mr.  Chantry's  workshops,  in  modelling  the  designs 
in  clay,  for  the  future  marble  to  embody."     He 
tells  us  that  "  after  the  figure  is  completed  in  all 
its  parts,  it  is  cut  into  several  pieces  for  the  con- 
Teniency    of  introducing  it  into  the  oven,  and  ia 
afterwards  put  together,  firmly  cemented,  and  iron 
rods  introduced  into  the  arms  or  otlier  parts  that 
may  require  to  be  strengthened."     He  concludes 
his  remarks  on  this  part  of  hia  subject  by  stating 
the  durability  of  the  material  to  be  fully  equal  to 
the  ordinary  kinds  of    stone,  and  expresses  an 
opinion  that,  when   the  power  of  the  composition 
to  resist  the  infiuence   of    the  weather  is  fully 
ascertained  by  a  longer  experience,  it  will  encourage 
the  more  general  use  of  it  and  g^ve  employment  to  a 
higher  class  of  workmen.     This  account  of  Coade's 
terra  cotta  naturally  led  me  to  endeavour  to  find 
out  some  buildings  of  this  period  in  London  whose 
enrichments  have  been  executed  in  this  material, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Pugin  and 
Britton's   "Public  Buildings  of  London,"    in  the 
description  of  St.    Pancras    Church,    that   "the 
capitals  to  the  columns  and  anta;,  and  all  the  ex- 
ternal ornaments,  enriched  mouldings,  kc,  are  of 
terra  cotta.     Imitations  of  Greek  tilea  _  in  terra 
cotta  are  ranged  along  the  coping  of  ihe  side  walls, 
as  well  as  round  the  circular  part  of  the  east  end;" 
and  in  the  part  describing  the  colossal   statues  of 
females  guarding  the  entrance  to  the   catacombs, 
there  ia    the  following  footnote  :— "  The    above 
figures  are  of  terra  cotta— they  were  formed   in 
pieces,  and  cemented  together  round  pillars  of  cast 
iron,  which,  in  reality,  support  the  entat'latures." 
We  also  learn  from  this  work  that   Messrs  C.  and 
H.  Rossi  were  paid  £4,300  for   terra  cotta  orna- 
mental work.     St.  Pancraa  Church  was  roofed  in 
in  18-20.  and  finally  completed  in  1822.     Although 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  much  on  the 
subject  of  Messrs.  C.  and  H.  Rossi,  or  of   their 
manufactory,  we  have  in  the  above  facts   some 
most  interesting  data  with  regard  to  terra  cotta 
work  in  London. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  St.  Pancras  Church 
ia  faced  with  Portland  stone  ashlar  work,  and  is  a 
splendid  monument  of  the  superior  durability  of 
terra  cott  i.  work  as  contrasted  with  one  of  our 
best  English  building  stones,  as  all  can  compare 
the  sharpness  and  freshness  of  the  terra  cotta 
with  the  worn,  bleached,  and  disintegrated  stone. 
The  blocks  used  are  some  of  them  of  large  size, 
and  are  remarkably  truly  and  squarely  filed. 
The  blocks  forming  the  caryatides  do  not  appear 
to  have  contracted  very  evenly  in  baking,  and 
have  been  chiselled  considerably  in  places  to 
conceal  the  joints.  This  is  always  a  great  mis- 
take, as  the  outer  surface  or  coat  of  terra  cotta 
gets  slightly  vitrified  in  the  kiln,  and  the  face 
thus  formed  resists  the  action  of  the  weather  far 
better  than  an  artificial  face  formed  with  the 
chisel.  Indeed  terra  cotta  always  exhibits  the 
parts  where  the  exterior  has  been  cut  or  rubbed 
away  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  build  ng  ia 
completed,  in  the  shape  of  ugly  weather  stains  at 
the  joints.  A  singular  method  of  employing  terra 
cotta  may  be  observed  in  those  portions  of  St. 
Pancras  Church  where  blocks  larger  than  could  be 
burnt  in  one  piece  were  necessary,  namely,  the  en- 
richedportiona  in  terra  cotta  which  have  either  been 
inserted  in  short  lengths  into  recesses  and  grooved 
in,  or  merely  stuck  with  cement  against  large 


blocks  of  the  Portland  stone.  This  may  be  very 
clearly  seen  in  the  three  beautiful  west  doors,  the 
architraves  of  which  are  enriched  with  terra  cotta 
rosettes  stuck  against  the  stone,  while  the 
enriched  cyma  and  the  bead  are  let  into  grooves 
in  the  stone  in  about  one  foot  lengths,  the  stones 
themselves  being  from  3ft.  to  4ft.  in  length. 
Although  one  is  inclined  at  once  to  condemn 
this  treatment  of  terra  cotta,  it  has  many  points 
in  its  favour.  As  the  exposed  mouldings  of  the 
Portland  stone  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  decay, 
by  making  them  of  a  very  indestructible  material 
the  general  dur.^bility  of  the  building  is  increased. 
Another  building  in  which  terra  cotta  has  been 
employed  is  All  Souls'  Church,  Langham  place 
Here,  lam  told  by  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  successor  of 
Messrs.  Coade,  the  capitals  of  the  columns  were 
supplied  by  that  firm  in  the  year  1S22.  The 
church  is  ashlared  with  Bath  stone,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afl'orded  to  us  of  perceiving  how 
favourably  terra  cotta  compares  with  this  material. 
All  Souls  was  designed   by  Mr.  Nash. 

The  quaint  basso-relievo  inserted  in  the  Hay- 
market  front  of  the  recently  destroyed  Italian 
opera  was  modelled  by  Mr.  Bubb,  the  sculptor,  in 
a  substance  called,  in  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Britton's 
work,  lithargolite,  or  artificial  stone.  This  grand 
name,  I  imagine,  is  merely  a  disguise,  and  may  with 
safety  be  translated  into  terra  cotta.  As  the 
lithargolite,  in  common  with  the  Roman  cement 
stucco  fell  a  prey  to  the  painter,  we  cannot  glean 
from  it  any  information  with  regard  to  its 
durability.  This  front  was  added  to  the  old  opera 
house  by  Mr.  Nash,  in  the  year  1820,  and  the 
lithargolite  is  dated  1821.  There  are,  beyond  a 
doubt,  many  buildings  in  London  of  this  date,  the 
enrichments  of  which  are  executed  in  terra  cotta. 
In  my  efforts  to  discover  other  buildings  besides 
those  I  have  enumerated,  I  have  had  the  following 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  About  1820,  which 
may  be  called  the  period  of  the  revival  of  the 
use  of  terra  cotta,  there  were  many  patent  mate- 
rials before  the  public  intended  to  replace  stone 
in  the  numerous  edifices  which  were  springing  up 
and  supplanting  the  brick  buildings,  which  prior 
to  that  time  were  the  fashion.  It  was  then  that 
Parker's,  now  known  (Heaven  knows  why)  as 
Roman,  cement  stucco  was  hailed  for  its  power  of 
converting  a  brick  into  a  sham  stone  front,  and 
Austin,  Mulglave,  Ranger,  Bagshaw,  Seely,  and 
other  makers,  all  called  their  ware  artificial 
stone  :  thus  when  this  term  occurs  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  ornamental  work  of  a  building,  it  is 
impossible  \o  state,  without  actual  examination, 
whether  terra  cotta  or  only  moulded  stucco  was 
employed. 

In  the  struggle  with  the  various  cements 
which  ensued,  terra  cotta  was,  I  believe,  worsted. 
This  was  probably  owing  to  tbe  fact  that,  as  the 
early  manufacturers  aimed  at  assimilating  their 
productions  to  stone,  a  much  more  perfect  re- 
semblance could  be  obtained  with  stucco  than 
with  burnt  clay,  and,  in  fact,  the  quality  which 
we  now  so  much  admire  in  terra  cotta — its  colour, 
was  that  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  London 
career  proved  its  ruin  and  hastened  its  downfall. 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  entirely  superfluous  to  warn 
modem  manufacturers  of  the  fallacy  and  danger 
of  attempting  to  produce  terra  cotta  iu  direct 
imitation  of  stone.  Terra  cotta  work  must  not 
pretend  to  be  masonry,  and  the  whiteness  and 
consequent  softness  of  some  terra  cotta  is  mainly 
attributable  to  a  false  notion  thatits  resemblance 
to  stone  is  an  advantage. 

In  the  brief  account  I  have  just  given  you  of 
terra  cotta,  I  have  collected  strong  evidences  of 
the  power  it  possesses  of  resisting  the  influeuces 
of  our  London  atmosphere.  Had  I  seen  fit  to 
have  brought  under  your  notice  examples  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  I  might  have  pointed  out 
instances  of  far  more  lengthened  exposure  to  our 
climate  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  metro- 
polis. I  cannot  forbear.however,  from  makingmen- 
tion  of  two  or  three  ancient  specimens  of  interest  to 
the  architect.  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford,  is  a 
most  remarkable  example  of  a  Tudor  buildiqg  of 
the  most  elaborate  kind,  the  ornamental  parts  of 
which  are  red  and  white  terra  cotta.  It  was  built 
in  the  year  1530,  by  Kichard  Weston,  brewer  to 
King  Henry  VIII.,  and  some  blocks  and  specimens 
of  the  material,  wonderfully  well  preserved,  have 
been  presented  by  the  present  owner  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  A  still  older  example,  and 
within  easy  access  of  Londoners,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  roundels  and  coat  of  arma  inserted  into  the 
walls  of  Hampton  Court  Palace.  This  terra  cotta, 
which  is  very  bard,  and  of  a  light  red  colour,  has, 
whether  made  in  this  country  or  not,  been  fairly 
exposed  to  our  climate  for  300  years,   as  it  is 
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certainly  of  a  d.ate  coeval  with  the  building.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  Maestro  Georgione,  who  was 
in  this  country  at  that  time.  The  modelling  of 
the  heads  of  the  Cicsars  is  bold  and  vgorous,  and, 
although  this  work  has  been  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  rain  for  ten  generations,  and  though  the  brick, 
the  stone,  and  almost  every  material  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Palace,  is  more  or  less  worn  or 
decayed,  this  substance  was,  till  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  untouched  by  the  restorer.  It 
is  now  painted,  and  some  parts  that  were  damaged 
have  been  added  in  cement.  But  I  have  already 
said  more  than  enough  to  prove  how  eminently 
terra  cotta  is  worthy  of  extensive  use  m  London. 
Terra  cotta,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
architect.  The  quality  which  causes  the  architect 
more  trouble,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  with  regard 
to  terra  cotta,  is  its  shrinkage.  Clay,  as  you  are 
doubtless  aware,  shrinks  in  drying  and  burnmg 
very  considerably,  varying  according  to  its  colour, 
its  composition,  and  its  position  in  the  kiln,  in 
firing  from  fin.  to  l.Vin.  in  the  foot.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  the  scale  of 
shrinkage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  a 
genuine  sample  of  the  material,  I  have  found  it 
advisible  to  prepare  a  plaster-cast  of  some  simple 
ornament,  and  to  deliver  copies  of  the  same  to  the 
manufacturers  who  are  invited  to  supply  the 
terra  cotta,  requesting  them  to  make  a  mould 
from  the  cast,  and  impressing  upon  them,  firstly, 
the  necessity  of  using  an  exact  sample  of  the  clay 
which  would  be  used  for  the  whole  of  the  work  ; 
secondly,  desiring  them  to  do  nothing  in  the  way 
of  touching  up  the  clay  squeeze  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  process  of  moulding  ; 
and,  lastly,  reciuiring  them  to  burn  the  clay  blocks 
in  various  parts  of  the  kiln,  with  the  customary 
heat.  These  trial  pieces,  together  with  the  plaster- 
cast,  must  then  be  returned  to  the  architect;.  I 
have  before  me  some  such  samples  or  trial  pieces 
received  from  manufacturers,  and  you  wjU  per- 
ceive at  once,  on  comparing  the  original  with  the 
reproductions  in  terra  cotta,  how  necessary  it  is  to 
induce  the  workman  to  refrain  from  what  ia  called 
the  touching  up  or  finishing  process,  as  much  of 
the  spirit  and  freshness  of  the  design  is  thereby 
sacrificed  to  a  little  sharpness  and  smoothness  o£ 
surface. 

Having  before  him  these  samples,  the   architect 
can  make  his  choice,  and  select  the  one   of  which 
the  colour,  hardness,  and  truth,  or   squareness   of 
form,  is  superior.     He   may  then   proceed,  -by  a  j 
simple  rule  of  three  sum,  to  ascertain  the  scale  of  I 
shrinkage.     As  the  average  lengths  of  the   terral 
cotta  blocks  are  to  that  of  the  plaster  model,  so  laf 
1ft.  to  X,  or,  as  I  have  worked  it  out  for  one   setl 
of  these  trial  pieces,   so    is   1ft.  to   13iin.      This] 
1  fin.  therefore  represents   the   amount  the   clay 
from  which  this  sample  w.as  burnt  loses  in  drying 
and  firing,  and  this  is  the  shrinkage  which  it  will  I 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  in   every   subsequent! 
model  and  full  size  drawing  for  the  clay  goods  o£  1 
the  manufacturers  who  supplied  it,  and  who  happenj 
to  be  Messrs  Qibbs  and    Canning,   of   Tamworth. 
You   observed,  doubtless,  that   I   said   "  average 
length,"  when  speaking  of  the  terra  cotta — it  is 
very  important  to  obtain  such  an  average,  as  some 
terra  cottas  vary  considerably   according  to   their 
position  iu  the  kiln,  &c.  In  this  particular  specimen 
the  difTerence  is  very  slight,  and  is  a   sign   of  its 
goodness.     Having  set  down  on  paper,  or,  better,! 
on  a  slip  of  wood,  this  same  ISfin.  I  should   pro-l 
ceed  to  divide  it  into  twelve  parts  for  inches,   andj 
then   into   quarters   and    eighths,   and    I     havel 
then  the  scale  for   Messrs.   Gibbs   and  Canning'a| 
white  terra  cotta.    Messrs.  Blanchard's  scale  would 
have  been  13in.  to  the  foot  for  white   terra  cotta 
and  12|in.  only  for  red.      But  these   difference 
are  unimportant,  so  long  as  the   results  obtained 
are  uniform  for  large  dimensions,  and  here  I  musj 
admit  that  in  very  few  cases  can  this  ascertained 
shrinkage  scale  be  relied  upon   for   very  accurati 
results.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  provisiotf 
in  facades  of  great  length  for  closers  or  filUng-in 
blocks  which  admit  either  of  being  cut  to  suit  tM 
dimension  or  inserted  into  each  course   at  a  late" 
period  of  the  work. 

I  will  now  assume  that  the  detail  drawings 
the  terra  cotta  work  for  a  large  building  had  to  1 
prepared.  On  the  subject  of  scale  I  can  only  in 
press  upon  you  the  well-known  fact  that  (unt 
we  introduce  the  decimal  system  into  EngUino) 
there  is  no  scale  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory 
for  details  than  Jin.  to  lin  ,  or  I  .^in.  to  the  foot, 
and  to  this  scale  the  small  size  ten-a  cotta  draw- 
ings, showing  the  relative  position  of  the  blocks, 
should  be  prepared.  Here  I  come  to  a  very  im- 
portant question,  namely,  the  size  of  the  blocks. 
To  arrive  at  a  reliable  conclusion  with  regard  to 
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this  point  we  must  consult  not  only  the  conve 
nience  of  the  producer  and  the  builder,  but  also 
the  architectural  effect  of  few  or  many  joints.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  to  produce  terra  cotta  blocks 
beyond  a  certain  limit  of  size,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  manipulation  in  the  manufacture,  and 
of  the  danger  of  imperfeciion  in  the  firing,  and  1 
think  that  thia  limit  should  be  placed  at  a  contents 
of  four  cubic  feet  or  thereabouts.  I  have  seen 
blocks  beyond  this  size,  but  when  they  exceed 
these  proportions  they  are  apt  to  remind  one  of 
the  sheet  of  paper  five  miles  long,  or  of  the  mar- 
vellous iron  joists  and  railway  metals,  which  are 
inevitable  features  at  exhibitions,  mauufacturers' 
ch'f  d'veuvns  of  no  earthly  practical  use.* 


eoyal  Institute  of  British 
archixects. 

PECDLIARITIES  OP  AMERICAN  DOMESTIC 
AHCHITECrUKE. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  above 
Institute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that 
•  committee  of  the  Council  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  efl'ect  of  the  New  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  and  its  bearing  upon  the  profession 
and  practice  of  architects  generally.  Professor 
David  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  was  by  acclamation 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute  ; 
and  Mr.  Oswald  C.  Arthur,  of  Plymouth,  was 
elected  a3  a  fellow.  The  Chairman  announced 
that  Mr.  H.  Austin  Layard,  M.P.,  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  Council  as  the  recipient  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  for  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  Gervase  Wheelek  read  a  very  interesting 
communication  "On  the  Pecuharities  of  Do- 
mestic Architecture  in  America."  The  writer 
commenced  by  remarking  that  the  public 
buildings  of  America — those  of  New  York 
being  chiefly  commented  upon — many  of  them 
large  and  substantial,  do  not  dlfier  from 
similar  structures,  such  as  may  be  found  at  home. 
The  churches  depart  only  in  plan  and  internal 
arrangements  from  their  European  types,  their 
architecture  having  no  especial  marks  of  novelty. 
Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  was  mentioned  as 
a  fair  example  of  a  large  building  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period.  The  other  costly  churches  of 
New'York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  are  many  of 
them  well  designed,  admirably  built,  and  espe- 
cially comfortable  in  their  fittings  and  appoint- 
ments, but  they  have  no  national  ditierence  to 
stamp  them  as  American ;  it  was,  therefore,  in  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  country  must  be 
sought  the  germ  of  a  national  style,  if  such  a 
flower  was  ever  to  bloom  on  transatlantic  soil. 
Domestic  life  in  America  was  described  as  differ- 
ing from  ours  mainly  in  thia,  that  it  b  social  on 
a  much  larger  scalt-,  and  that  it  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive in  its  domestic  machinery.  The 
result  practically  is  that  the  houses  are  all  very 
much  larger,  the  rooms  of  great  size,  and  the 
appliances  and  arrangements  to  save  labour  to 
servants  are  most  important  features  in  the  plan. 
It  was  important  to  remember  that  vei-y  much  of 
the  effect  of  American  architecture  is  due  to  the 
wonderful  brightness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
enormous  distance  to  the  zenith.  The  flashing 
redections  of  the  bright  tin  roofs  (not  so  common 
now  as  they  were  fifteen  years  ago)  strike  on  first 
sight  with  peculiar  distinctness,  and  such  is  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  even  by  the  seaside, 
that  these  roofs  are  durable  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Slates,  however,  are  very  largely  used 
now,  and  the  French  m^xnsard  roofs  are  becoming 
quite  numerous.  The  sudden  and  enormous  falls 
of  snow,  and  the  accumulation  of  ice,  caused  one 
of  the  most  marked  features  of  an  American 
town  residence — viz.,  its  very  large  and  far-ex- 
tending  cornice,  which,  in  fact,  is  only  an  en- 
riched gutter  supported  upon  brackets,  and 
having  the  water  led  therefrom  into  down  pipes 
of  very  large  size.  Thus,  the  first  striking 
feature  of  an  American  house  is  the  cornice ;  and 
an  immense  variety  of  embellishment  may  be  seen 
therein.  Next  to  the  cornice  the  entrance  door- 
way is  a  feature  demanding  notice.  This  is  in- 
variably high  and  wide,  and  elaborately  embel- 
lished, in  ail  cases  consisting  of  wide  outer  doors 
and  an  inner  vestibule  of  marble  or  inlaid  tile 
flooring,  and  approached  by  a  high  and  wide 
flight  of  steps.  Beneath  all  the  houses  are  very 
spacious  and  lofty  sub-cellars  in  which  is  th« 
furnace  or  hot  water  or  steam   apparatus,  which 


*  To  be  coaduded  ia  our  B«xt  number. 


warms  and  ventilates  the  whole  building.  Next 
above  this,  a  little  sunk  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  is  the  basement  floor,  comprising  the 
usual  Uving  room  of  the  family  in  front ;  in  rear 
of  it  very  large  and  well-arranged  china  closets, 
pantries,  and  serving-room ;  and,  behind,  the 
kitchen,  continuous  with  which  is  the  laundry, 
suppUed  with  fixed  washing-troughs  of  most 
admirable  construction;  the  whole  spacious 
and  well  hghted.  The  size  of  the  houses  is 
invariably  regulated  by  the  fixed  frontage  of  a 
"  lot,"  which  means  twenty-five  feet  by  not  less 
than  one  huudred  feet  in  depth.  Buildings  are, 
ti)erefore,  on  one,  two,  or  more  lots,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  and  sometimes  there  are  two  upon  one 
lot,  with  a  frontage  of  only  twelve  and  a-half  feet 
each,  where  land  is  too  costly  for  a  full  front.  The 
style  chosen  for  these  stiuctures  is  as  whimsical  as 
individual  taste  can  select  or  contrive.  Severe 
purity  of  any  kind  must  not  be  looked  for.  Over- 
crowded ornament  and  incongruous  elaborated  de- 
tails are  to  be  seen ;  yet  there  is  nothing  really 
offensive  to  the  eye  in  most  of  the  costly  residences 
of  New  Y'ork.  At  present,  the  great  want  is  of  a 
real  meaning  in  the  embellishments  so  lavishly 
thrown  upon  the  buildings,  although  conscientious 
efforts  are  made  by  a  few  native  architects  to  bring 
about  the  commencement  of  a  national  style  by 
the  adoption  of  natural  forms  in  their  designs  for 
architectural  decoration.  The  New  Academy  of 
Design  in  New  York  is  notably  an  example  of  this ; 
and  in  many  a  princely  mansion  in  the  upper  part 
of  that  city  may  be  traced  some  evidences  of 
thoughtful  care  to  give  an  American  expression  to 
familiar  details.  The  lavish  supply  of  water  to 
all  parts  of  the  house  was  spoken  of  as  a  valuable 
feature  in  American  houses ;  consequently,  the 
plumbing  is  a  very  important  item  in  a  contractor's 
estimate,  often  forming  quite  one-fifth  of  the 
whole.  In  a  climate  so  severe  in  winter  precaution 
has  to  be  taken  to  guard  against  frost ;  so  the  pipes 
are  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the  water  run 
back  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  by  open- 
ing  a  safety  cock  at  the  junction  and  closing  the 
union  attached  thereto  every  night,  all  pipes  are 
emptied.  The  pipes  are  never  buried  in  the  walls 
or  partitions,  but  are  all  displayed  in  sight,  and 
being  handsomely  mounted  on  polished  or  painted 
strips,  and  with  furniture  almost  invariably  plated, 
they  are  rather  ornamental  adjuncts  to  a  house 
than  a  disfigurement.  The  supply  of  hot  water  to 
bath-rooms.  &c.,  is  almost  invariably  on  the  low 
pressure  system,  and  supplied  from  boilers  of  cy- 
lindrical form,  and  of  capacity  of  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  gallons.  The  fuel  generally  employed 
is  anthracite  coal,  which  not  only  gives  a  greater 
degree  of  heat,  but  keeps  the  flues  much  freer  from 
fouling  than  the  kind  in  ordinary  use  here.  All 
the  large  towns  abound  with  mansions  that  exhibit 
every  luxury  and  extravagance  that  wealth  can 
supply,  and  which,  in  point  of  size  and  lavish 
architectural  decoration,  can  compete  with  the 
grandest  modern  residences  of  London  or  Paris  ; 
but  the  house  of  moderate  size,  such  as  everv 
dweller  in  a  town  needs,  is  the  example  which  the 
author  had  before  him  iu  these  brief  remarks  on 
American  domestic  architecture. 

The  building  materials  in  use  in  America  differ 
in  the  several  States.  All  are  well  suppUed,  and 
the  city  of  New  York  is  in  reality  one  vast  stone 
quarry,  so  that  in  the  upper  part  the  excavations 
for  foundations  have  to  be  blasted  out,  and  the 
stone  removed  is  frequently  weD  adapted  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  immediate  neighbourhood 
abounds  with  marble,  and  the  opposite  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  abundance  of  beautiful  fine-grained 
freestone  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  stone  is  also 
met  with  very  like  our  own  Robin  Hood,  and  is  in 
great  favour  with  the  Americans.  Timber  being, 
of  course,  in  great  abundance,  the  frame  of  a  build- 
ing is  usually  of  heavy  scantling,  and  the  joiners 
prefer  batting  thicknesses  together  to  form  girders, 
breastsummers,  and  lintels  to  forming  them  out 
of  the  solid.  The  bricki  used  are  generally  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  a 
red  brick  is  made  of  great  beauty,  pressed  by  ma- 
chinery, and  remarkably  true  and  well  formed. 
The  American  bricks  are  smaller  than  ours,  being 
but  Sin.  in  length,  so  that  the  walls  differ  in  thick- 
ness from  our  own  in  this  proportion. 

In  the  country  wooden  buildings  are  still  very 
common.  The  mode  of  building  is  to  cover  a 
frame  with  rough  boards  externally,  and  then 
with  clap  boards,  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
boards  planed  by  machinery,  one  end  worked  down 
to  a  feather  edge,  and  laid  so  as  to  allow  the  thick 
edge  to  lap  well  over  the  other.  .Another  mode  is 
to  use  upright  planks  placed  against  each  other, 
and  a  batten  over  the  joints.  The  frame  is  usually 


filled  in  with  soft  or  place  bricks,  half  a  brick 
thick,  or  sometimes  with  coarae  plaster,  and  the 
whole  is  lathed  and  plastered  internally  in  the 
usual  way.  Paper  as  a  wall  hanging  is  very  sel- 
dom employed,  and  owners  of  houses  used  to  forbid 
its  application  by  tenants,  even  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. A  peculiar  mode  of  plaster  finish,  called 
hard  finish,  is  commonly  adopted,  and  consists  of 
rendering  the  last  coat  in  fine  plaster  and  marble 
dust  carefully  floated,  which  d ties  with  a  hard  and 
almost  polished  surface,  and  gives  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  clean  face. 

It  would  be  seen  by  these  remarks  (the  writer 
continued)  that  the  American  town  house  is  almost 
sui  generis;  it  is  not  French,  nor  is  it  English, 
although  possessiug  features  common  to  both 
countries.  The  rural  houses  of  America,  however, 
show  a  decidedly  English  parentage,  and  the  se. 
duloiis  attention  to  domestic  rt  quireuients  proves 
how  much  the  traditional  home  teachings  of  the 
mother  country  have  been  lespected.  Twenty 
years  ago  architects  were  not  so  numerous  in 
America  aa  they  are  now,  and  consequently  a  large 
proportion  of  the  country  houses  were  built  with- 
out their  aid,  although  every  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  professional  advice.  Books  were  consulted 
by  individuals  wanting  a  house  to  be  built ;  illus- 
trated designs  and  plans  were  carefully  conned 
over  and  altered  according  to  the  taste  and  wants 
of  the  intending  home  founder,  and  with  these  to 
show  what  the  arrangement  of  the  floors  were 
wished  to  be,  the  builder  generally  supplied  the 
rest.  Downing's  books,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  were  in  great  demand  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  and  had  Professor  Kerr's  "  Gentleman's 
House"  been  published  at  that  time  it  would  have 
found  in  the  United  States  a  circulation  that 
would  have  deligtted  its  author.  The  larger 
houses  in  America  built  some  years  ago  more  closely 
followed  European  types,  particularly  those  erected 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  there  was  nothing  par- 
culiar  or  noteworthy  about  them,  excepting  the 
size  of  the  rooms  and  the  ample  provision  of 
verandahs,  colonnades,  and  other  shades  affording 
external  features.  Society  in  America  is  in  a 
transitional  state,  and,  as  we  all  know,  it  takes 
more  than  one  generation  to  mature  the  finished 
harmonious  family  house,  like  that  of  the  English 
gentleman  of  wealth  and  cnltivatsd  taste. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wheeler  remarked  that,  in 
one  respect,  our  American  friends  have  something 
to  learn  from  us  :  good  as  their  houses  generally 
are  the  adjuncts  thereto  are  not  as  carefully  pro- 
vided. The  outbuildings  are  rarely  so  compactly 
arranged  or  so  well  contrived  as  may  be  seen  at 
home.  The  roofs  of  these  country  bui  dings  are 
rarely  so  much  broken  up  as  with  us.  The  sudden 
accumulation  of  snow  in  the  winter  make.^ 
builders  careful  to  provide  even  slopes  and 
unchecked  lines  of  descent ;  hence  valleys  and 
dormer  windows,  and  mu  tiplicity  of  gables,  are  ai 
much  as  possible  avoided.  Towers  and  observa- 
tories are  freely  used,  and  are  generally  large  and 
serving  a  useful  purpose.  In  some  cases  the 
upper  room  of  the  tower  was  sufficiently  laige  for 
a  billiard  tible,  and  used  for  that  purpo.se.  Iu 
one  residence  he  remembered,  after  amply  pro- 
viding every  species  of  accommodat'.cn,  there  was 
sufficient  space  left  in  the  cellarage  for  an  Ame- 
rican bowling  alley,  and  in  another  for  a  museum 
of  natural  history  and  geology.  He  trusted  that 
this  brief  sketch  of  recollections  of  domestic 
buildings  in  town  and  country  might  serve  to 
show  that  Americans  have  made  rapid  and  com- 
mendable progress  in  all  that  pertains  to  internal 
comfort  and  the  conveniences  of  practical  house 
life.  He  had  purposely  said  but  little  upon  the 
artistic  expression  of  their  architecture,  because, 
without  numerous  illustrations,  the  subject  would 
be  unfairly  viewed  and  still  preferably,  because 
Americans  have  scarcely  yet  reached  a  positivism 
in  expression  sufficient  to  give  their  designs  in- 
dividuality. An  interessing  problem  remains  for 
our  transatlantic  professional  brethren  to  work 
out;  much  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  made, 
and  he  could  not  close  his  remarKs  on  this  sub- 
ject without  recording  his  individual  belief  that 
it  is  in  her  domestic  architecture  that  America 
may  be  expected  to  develope  a  national  style. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper,  in 
reply  to  various  inquiries,  Mr.  Wheeler  gave  some 
further  details  as  to  the  system  of  sewerage, 
water  supply,  warming,  and  ventilating,  &c.,  pur- 
sued in  America.  The  cost  of  construction  of  an 
ordinary  town  house  he  estimated  at  from  9d.  to 
lOd.  per  cubic  foot,  and  that  of  a  country  house 
at  from  6d.  to  8d.,  or  a  little  less  than  that.  All 
buildings  erected  were  subject  ta  the  regulations 
of  the  "  Fire  Act,"  which  stood  in  the  place  of  our 
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BuiUiDK  Act.  Each  city  and  town  was  dmded 
into  fire  districts,  to  each  of  which  iuspectors  were 
appointed  to  see  that  the  provisions  o£  the  act  were 
complied  with  in  the  new  buildings. 

Professor  Dox.\LESON',  in  proposing  a  vote  oi 
thanks  to  Mr.  Wheeler  for  his  communication,  ex- 
nrc-std  a  hope  that  that  gentleman  would  add  to 
its  interest  and  practical  value  by  furnishing  one 
or  two  plans  of  American  houses  to  accompany 
the  publication  of  the  paper.  ,      ,  ,u     i 

Professor  Kehr,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
referred  to  the  characteristics  of  American  society 
as  illustrating  the  peculiar  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  houses  described  in  the  paper,  and  whicb, 
he  said  operated  with  greater  force  in  the  Southern 
States,  during  the  prevalence  of  slavery,  than  in 
the  Northern.  ,    , 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  accorded 
to  Mr.  Wheeler. 


GOTHIC  FORMS  APPLIED  TO  FURNI- 
TURE, ETC. 

WE  illustrate,  this  week,  a  sheet   from   Mr. 
Talberfs  book  on  Furniture— the  subject 
hiiving   been    reduced   to    suit  the    pages  of    the 
EuiLDi>-o    News  by   Messrs.  McClure  and   Com- 
pany.     The   illustration    is  a  very  good  specimen 
of  the  suggestive  nature  of  the  sketches.     Furni- 
ture of  this  character,    though    possessing  many 
praiseworthy  features,  is  often  very  poor  in  tone, 
and   much  akin    to    carpentry  work,    instead    of 
what  is    considered    cab  net  work.     The    want  of 
ricbness  in  the  colour,  which  a  late  correspondent 
con.idered   like   "  putty,"   arises,  no   doubt,  from 
an  impression  that  oak  is  the  only  wood  for  this 
class   of    work— that  it  is  dishonest  to  stain,  or 
vulgar  to  polish  ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
to  use  these  means  to  enrich  it  than  to  employ 
gold  or  paint,  or   waiting   half   a  century  for  a 
natural  deep   mellow   tint.      Though  oak   is  un- 
doubtedly a  nol.le  and  native  material,  the  kind 
usually  employed  is   not  of  British   but   foreign 
growth.       There     are     some     woods,      such     as 
mahogany,  rosewood,   walnut,  maple,   satinwood, 
ic,  better  adapted  for  many  purposes,  both  from 
the  closeness  of  their  fibre  and  colour,  for  cabinet 
work.       The   ignoring  of    these  more   delicately 
grained  woods  is  unfortunately  the  rule.      Then 
there  seems  to  be  also  an   antipathy  to    carving. 
Most  of   the  works  we   have   seen  recently  exe- 
cuted have  not  the  least  pretension  to   anything 
of   the    kind,    and   though   good    Gothic    wood 
carving   is  difficult  to  obtain,  yet  it   is  one  that 
should  be  grappled  with,  for  it  is  the   most  legi- 
timate mode  of   wood  ornamentation,    and  put- 
ting  it  entirely  asids  in  favour    of    inlays   and 
paint  is  a  mistake. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

WE  have  before  us  the  eighteenth  report  which 
was  presented  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  this  Institute  recently.  The  docu- 
ment gives  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  pas ,  year.  The  more  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  report  refer  to  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Institute  for  the  encouragement  of  young  ap- 
prentices, who  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  continue 
to  manifest  much  interest  in  the  different  compe- 
titions. The  subjects  for  competition  during  the 
past  year  were:— 

1.  For  the  best  geometrical  drawing,  being  an 
elevation  of  any  existing  example  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. To  be  competed  for  by  apprentices,  of 
nut  more  than  three  years'  standing,  of  any  Scotch 
architect. 

2.  For  the  beat  perspective  line  drawing  of  any 
existing  example  of  architecture,  projected  and 
raised  from  the  plan. 

3.  For  the  beat  original  design— subject,  a 
memorial  cross. 

4.  A  prize,  not  exceeding  £5  5s.,  for  the  best 
series  of  not  less  than  five  drawings  of  an  ancient 
eiauiple  of  Scottish  architecture,  either  of  the 
Domestic  or  Ecclesic-iatical  style,  suitable  for  pub  ■ 
lication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute,  and 
not  previously  fully  illustrated  therein.  No  com- 
petitor appeared   for  this  prize. 

The  prize  for  competition  No.  1  was  gained  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  in  the  office  of  James  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  architect,  Edinburgh.  For  prize 
No.  2  the  successful  competitor  was  Mr.  .lames 
Darling,  apprentice  to  W.  M.  Gorrie,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect, Edinijvirgh.  Prize  No.  3  was  gaiued  by 
Mr.  John  Ord,  apprentice  to  David  Macgibbon, 
Esq.,  architect,  Edinburgh. 


Mr.  David  Cousin,  architect,  offered  a  prize  of 
£"  23  for  a  series  of  drawings  of  Magdalen 
Chapel,  Cowgate,  for  which  only  one  Person  com- 
peted, Mr.  Andrew  Dewar,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Paterson,  architect,  Edinburgh,  who  received   the 

^^The   subjects  for  competition   during  the  cur- 
rent year  are  as  follows; —  .  , 

1  The  best  geometrical  drawing,  being  an  ele. 
vation  of  any  existing  example  of  Italian  architec^ 
ture.  To  be  competed  for  by  apprentices,  of  not 
more  than  three  years'  standing,  of  any  Scotcli 
architect.  ,       . 

2  The  best  original  design  of  a  wooden  prin- 
cipal rafter  for  a  roof  having  a  span  of  Mit.,  with 
working  drawings  (scale-au  inch  to  the  foot) 
and  details,  with  specUications.  Open  to  any  ap 
prentice.  ...  lo 

3.  The  best  original  design- subject,  an  ele- 
vation of  a  range  of  street  houses,  with  shops  on 
ground-floor-say  100ft.  of  front.      Open  to   all 

competitors.  ..       ,        •         c    „„ 

4  For  the  best  perspective  line  drawing  ot  any 
existing  examp'e  of  architecture,  projected  and 
raised  from  the  plan.  Open  to  any  apprentice  ot 
any  Scotch  architect. 


MANCHESTER  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

ONE  of  our  illusirations  represents  the  Man- 
chester Warehousemen  and  Clerks'  Orphan 
Schools  now  being  erected  in  the  suburbs  of 
Manchester.  It  is  constructed  to  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  boys  and  girls,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  easily  be  extended  at  a  triUing 
cost  The  dormitory  and  school-rooms  will  be  well 
ventilated  and  lofty.  There  will  be  kitchen, 
scullery,  bakery,  play-rooms,  and  other  con- 
veniences on  the  basement  floor.  The  walls  are 
constructed  of  bricks  made  on  the  spot,  and  are 
formed  with  a  2in.  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
wall,  the  inner  and  outer  brickwork  being  w-ell 
tied  together  with  galvanized  iron  cramps.  Darley 
Dale  stone  dressings  are  freely  introduced,  and 
the  front  entrance  is  approached  by  a  handsome 
flight  of  stone  steps.  We  believe  the  total  cost 
will  be  under  £10,000.  Earl  Granville  laid  the 
foundation  stone  a  short  time  since .  Mr.  Ernest 
Bates,  of  London  and  Manchester,  is  the  architect. 
REFERENCES. 


to  the  erection  of  about  300  houses,  of  such  a 
class  as  to  command  a  rent  of  £50  a  year.  About 
fifteen  acres  of  ground  will  be  set  apart  for  this 
purpose. 

ARCHITECTS'  FEES. 
CASE  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
^  R_  members  of  the  profession  was  tried  in  the 
High  Court,  Bombay,  during  the  past  month,  he- 
fore  Sir  Charles  Sargent.  The  suit  was  instituted 
by  Messrs.  Scoit,  McClelliud,  and  Co.,  against 
Cowasiee  Jehangeer  Iteadymoney,  the  Hon. 
George  Foggo,  and  Narrayen  Dinanathjee,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  the  Native  Charitable 
D  spensary.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  bill 
filed  :— 

To  preliminan'  sketches  for  new  Dispensary, 
and  to  set  plans  of  sections  and  elevations 
complete,  and  to  details  to  large  scale,  at  2Jf 
per  cent,  on   intended  coat  of  building  (Rs. 

Det.ailed  estimates  of  same,  with  detailed  speci- 
fications and  general  conditions;  and  to 
lithographed  bills  of  quantities  furnished  to 
contractors  ;  and  to  iuviting,  receiving,  and 
examining  tenders  and  submitting  B:ime  to 
ComniHte^e  (at  -1  per  cent,  on  Es.  80,000)  . .  . .    „      1,600 

E.ttra  sots  of  drawings  for  s.ime,  to  different 
ilesigns  and  to  rough  estimates  for  same  ;  to 
various  peraoual  attendances  on  and  corre- 
spondence with  Dr.  Vitters;  taking instnictiona 
ic  on  the  subject,  and  to  vaiious  personal 
attendances  upon  and  correspondence  witU 
Mr.    Trubshawe  on  the  subject "        °"" 

Total R«   t.l«» 

By  Cash 2.^0 


Balance R"-  l.OOO 

The  plea  of  the  defendants  for  non-payment 
was  that  the  sum  claimed  was  not  due,  inasmuch 
as  the  charges  made  were  each  and  all  excessive. 
A  decree  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  for  Rs.  1,000, 
without  costs,  was  given. 


DORMITORY   PLAN. 

A.  Dormitory  for  Sick  Boys  and  Girls. 

B.  Dormitory  for  Boys. 

C.  Lavatory        ,, 

D.  Dormitory      ,, 

E.  Lavatory  for  Girls. 

F.  Dormitory      ,, 

GROUND  PLAN. 

A.  Serving  room. 

B.  Dining  room. 

C.  Corridors. 

D.  School  room  for  Boys. 

E.  Class  room        ,, 

F.  Class  or  Work  room  for  Girls. 

G.  School-room  ,, 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  this  body  last  Friday,  a  report 
was  presented  from  tlie  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee,  stating  the  steps  taken  m 
regard  to  the  laying  out  of  Finsbury  and   South- 
wark  Parks.     It  was  reported  that  the  contracts 
had  been  let  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  foot- 
paths,  entrance   lodges,   gateways,   &c.,  and   the 
works  were  in  active  progress.     Plans  for  laying 
and  planting  Southwark  Park  had  been  prepared, 
and  they  were  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  plans  for  the  laying  out  and  planting  of 
Finsbury  Park  were  in  the  course  of  pre|).ii;ition, 
and  would  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board  at  the  earliest  possible  perimi.     The  Boaid 
also  considered  a  memorial  from  the  Commission- 
ers of  Sewers  for  the  City  of  London,  which  stated 
that  an  opportunity  was  offered  by  the  works  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Kailw.ay   Com- 
pany to  effect  an  improvement  at  the  western  end 
of  Ludgate-hill,  opening  out  northward  to   Far- 
ringdon-streel  and  southward  to  New  Bridge-street. 
For  many  years  past  great  inconvenience  has  re- 
sulted from  the  amount  of  cross  traffic  at  this  spot, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  proposed  plan,  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  £23,512   independently  of  per- 
sonal charges,  will  be  avast  improvement.    It  may 
be  stated  that  the  ground  for  Southwark  Park  has 
been  acquired  at  a  cost  of  £60,000.      Its    area   is 
sixty  five  a''res  ;  but,  in  order  to  recoup  a  portion 
of  the  sum   expended  in  its  formation,  belts  ot 
land  skirting  its  wider  parts  will  be  appropriated 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

IN   his   new    work  on  "  Wonderful  Inventions, 
from  the  Mariner's  Compass  to  the  Electric 
Telegraph   Cable,"  Mr.   Timbs   devotes  a  chapter 
to   lighthouses,  giving  an  account  of  the  method 
and   materials  of  constructing   and  Ughtiug  these 
structures.     Cast-iron  has  been    extensively    used 
in  constructing  lighthouses.     A  small  hght  tower 
was  first    erected  on  Gravesend    pier.      Next,   a 
liRhthouse  of  cast-iron  was  built  on  Morant  Point, 
Jamaica,   designed   by   A.   Gordon,  in  outline  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Celtic  towers  of  Ireland.     It 
was  cast  in  England,  and  set  up  at  Jamaica  withm 
six  months,  and  at  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  stone 
lighthouse   of    equal   dimensions  ;    its    height  is 
105ft ,  and  it  was  erected  on  the  coral   rock,  by  j 
a  derrick  and  crab  from  the  inside,    without   any  J 
e.'.ternal  scaffolding.     The  base  is  27ft.  of  masonryl 
and  concrete.     The  tower  shaft   consists  of  tiersj 
of  iron  plates,  each    10ft.   high,  flanged  together 
with  nut  and  screw  bolts,  and   caulked  with  iron 
cement.     Ten    radiating    plates  form  the  floor  ofl 
the  lightroom,  secured  to  the  tower  upon  bracket 
and  finished  by  an  iron   railing.     Mr.  Gordon  haj 
also  built,  on  the  same   principle,  at  GibbsHiU.J 
Bermuda,  a  lighthou.se  130ft.  high,  and  another  atJ 
Point-de-Galle,  Ceylon.     Lighthouses  of  iron  casfci 
or  wrought,   or   partly  of  gun -metal,   arecheaj^ 
easily   erected,    strong  to  resist   vibration  m  haT4 
ricaues,  and  safe  from  lightning,  earthquakes,  an* 
fire ;    their  lining  and  ventilation    providing  tha 
desired   and  uniform   temperature.     Lighthouses! 
have  also  been  constructed  upon  iron  piles,   hied, 
in  the  sand  by  mooring  screws,  and  made  compael^ 
by   cast-iron    braces;    the   Maplin   and   Chaplin 
Lights  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  those  aO 
Fleetwood    and    Belfast,    are    on   this    principlaf 
Others    have    been    built  upon   hollow  castiron 
column.s,   as  that   on   the  Bishop's   Rock,  thirty 
miles  from  the  Land's  End,   and  more  exposed  to 
the  force  of  the   Atlantic   than  the   famed  Eddy-J 
stone   Lighthouse.      The    sis    columns  are  sunll" 
5ft.  into  the  rock,  and  tapering  upwards,   support 
at  a  height  of  about    100ft.   the    dwellings  of  thBl 
three   liglit  keepers,   with  stores  of  provisions  foil 
four   months  ;  the   whole  is   surmounted  by  thoj 
lantern,  and  the  access  to  the  dwellings  la  by  »1 
spiral  staircase  within  a  central  column. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
will  commence  at  Norwich,  on  Wednesday,  the 
19th  of  August.  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Kew,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  year,  will  deliver  the  inaugural 
address. 
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PUGIN   VEBSUS  BARRY. 

MR.     GLADSTONE    haa     ventured    an 
opinion  on  this  controversy.     A  short 
time  since  the  great  statesman,  when  visiting 
his  constituency,  stayed  at  Scarisbrick  Hall, 
a   building  which   was  designed  and  partly 
carried  out  by  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  about 
the  same  time  as   the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  designed.     We  have  not  seen  the  Ilall, 
but,  from  reliable  accounts,  it   is  one  of  the 
finest   specimens  of   modern    Gothic   in   the 
country.     Mr.    Pugin,   in   his  re]ily    to   Mr. 
Fergusson,  two    or  three  weeks   since,   said, 
that  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  day 
said,  in  a  conversation  with  him, — "  If  I  have 
reason   for  not  believing  all  that  you  claim 
for  your  father  regarding  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, it  lies  in  the   fact  that  the   work  at 
Scarisbrick  is  so  much  bolder,  more  elfective, 
and   successful  than   that    at   Westminster." 
Since  then  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Pugin,  in  which  he  says,  "  Endeavour- 
ing to  recal  my  words,  I  think  they  must  have 
been  to  tliis  eflect : — '  That  1  thought  it  im- 
possible not  to  recognize  the  relationship  of 
the  Scarisbrick  Tower  and  the  Clock  Tower  ; 
and  that,  much  as,  in  common  with  all  the 
world,  I  admire  the  Clock  Tower,  the  Scaris- 
brick  Tower,    which   1   was   then    viewing, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  still  more  beautiful 
and  livhig  work.' "   We  hope  to  give  in  a  week 
or  two  an  illustration  of  this  tower,  and  put 
it   by   the    side    of    some   Gothic   churches 
erected  in  London  from  Sir  Charles  Barry's 
designs,  about  the  same  period.     These  illus- 
trations  will  no  doubt  throw  some  light  on 
the  Pugin  versus  Barry  controversy. 


SOCIETY  OF  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

THE  exhibition  of  this  Society  is  now  on 
view  at  the  rooms  of  the  Architectural 
Association  in  Conduit-street.  While  fully 
appreciating  the  interesting  nature  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  high  character  of  the  patronage, 
and  the  labours  of  the  contributors,  we  cannot 
but  remark  that,  as  a  whole,  the  exhibition 
does  not  place  female  art  in  a  very  favourable 
light.  In  point  of  fact,  many  of  these 
pictures,  and  more  especially  some  in  oils, 
should  never  have  been  exhibited.  It  would 
be  invidious  to  point  to  examples  that  we  can- 
not praise,  and  our  readers  will  prefer  to  have 
attention  drawn  to  the  meritorious  works 
rather  than  the  others.  Foremost  we  are  in- 
clined to  place  the  works  of  the  indefatigable 
Madame  Bodichon.  As  usual  they  are 
sketches  in  Africa,  and  she  e.xhibits  no  less 
than  thirteen,  all  of  interest  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  nature.  Miss  Warren  contributes 
eight  drawings,  amongst  which  Nos.  168  and 
174 — \'iews  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jlaple- 
durham — are  the  best  in  the  exhibition.  Lady 
Dunbar  has  several  vigorous  sketches,  one  of 
which — a  sunrise  at  Minorca — is  remarkable 
for  its  wonderful  force  of  colour.  The  large 
drawing,  "  Ghiffa  Pass,  Algeria,"  is  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  rest.  Miss  Mason's  "Horseshoe 
of  the  Severn"  is  very  pleasing,  and  very  low 
in  price.  This  extreme  lowness  of  price  is  a 
noticeable  feature,  and  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  matter  for  congratulation.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  a  lady  should  not  re  • 
ceive  as  much  for  her  work  as  a  man,  pro- 
vided the  work  be  as  good.  Rosa  Bonheur,  if 
we  mistake  not,  found  her  account  in  charging 
a  good  price  for  her  paintings.  No.  51,  a  view 
in  Kent,  by  Mrs.  Oliver,  is  much  in  the  style 
of  J.  D.  Harding.  Miss  Freeman  Kempson 
contributes  several  scenes  in  Wales  and  Lake- 
land. Miss  Adelaide  Claxton  exhibits  a  re- 
markable drawing,  a  ghost  scene,  with  the 
title,  "It  would  be  spoken  to ; "  a  lady  standing 
in  front  of  a  fire  in  a  large  old-fashioned 
room  is  apparently  being  mutely  appealed  to 
by  a  kneeling  figure  in  ancient  dress.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  there  is  a  weirdness 
about  every  detail.  Miss  Louise  Rayner  has 
produced  some  beautiful  interiors   of  Knole. 


but  Miss  Rayner  has   been   most  successful. 
The  polish  ou  the  floors   seems   to   be  some- 
what excessive,  but,  with  this  exception,  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  found  fault  with,  unless 
it  be  the   very  low  price  at  which   this   lady 
rates  her  works.     Seven  guineas  for  No.  2;!:i, 
"Fireplace  in  the  spangled  bed-room,  Knole," 
is  not  a  fitting  price.     The  same  may  be  .said 
of  Miss  Eliza  Sharpe's  beautiful  water-colour 
copy  of  Maclise's  play  scene  in  "Hamlet."    Of 
the  oil  paintings  it  is  impossible  to  speak  well. 
There  are  a  few  good  works  on  the  walls,  and 
a  great  many  that  are  worse  than  indifferent. 
A  fancy  portrait.  No.  34S,  by  Helen  Hoppner 
Coode,  is  the  best.     Miss  C.  F.  Williams  has 
a  pretty  view  on  the  Thames,  near  Earley,  and 
an  old  water-mill  in  Devon,  No.    3GS.     Mrs. 
Olive   Newcomen's  picture,   "  Carting,"  is  a 
very  good  imitation  of  Rosa  Bonheur.     Miss 
Bowers  has  truthfully  represented  a  pony  in  a 
blown  state  in  a  winter  atmosphere  ;  and  Miss 
Jekyll   contributes  a  donkey  foal,  life   size, 
which  is  boldly  painted.     Her  other   picture. 
No.  334,  "  Neptune's  horses,"  is  extraordinary 
rather  than  pleasing,  and  not  quite  correct  in 
drawing.     It  is  in  drawing  that  ladies  for  the 
most  part  fail  ;  they  uvY/  make  the  gentlemen 
muti's  and  the  ladies  silly.     If  anyone  doubts 
this  broad  assertion,  a  visit  to  this  exhibition 
will  alter  his  opinion,  and  for  that   purpose 
alone  the  time  would  not  be  unprofitably  spent. 
In    the    adjoining   room,   Gustave    Dore's 
illustrations  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King"  have 
been  exhibited  for  a  few  days.     They  are   in 
juxtaposition  with  the  steel  engravings  pub- 
lished by  Moxon.    The  test  may  be  too  severe, 
but  we  cannot  think  the  engravings  all  that 
could  be  desired.     Many  are   of  opinion  that 
Dore's  peculiar  style  is  best  adapted  to  wood- 
cuts.    There  is  nothing  in  these  engravings 
that  can  compare  with  the  wood-cuts  of  the 
"  Contes  Drolatiques,"  though   some  are  very 
much  in  the  same  style.     Gustave  Dor(5  has  a 
gift  of  filling  a  scene  with  atmosphere  in  a 
manner  that  no  one  can  rival.     In  the  steel 
engravings  we  do  not  perceive  that  this  effect 
is  successfully  given,  nor  is  the  peculiar  twi- 
light, of  which  he  is  so  fond,  sufficiently  ad- 
hered to. 


NEWGATE. 

WHAT  a  multitude  of  hideous  associations 
cluster  around  this  building !  Most 
people  would  be  glad  to  hear  th,at  it  was  about  to 
be  removed  from  the  city  of  London  to  some  sub- 
urban locality.  In  fact,  at  one  time,  we  believe 
it  was  contemplated  to  do  so.  The  price  of  land 
being  so  fabulously  high  in  the  city,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  arrangement  to  build  the 
prison  some  three  or  four  miles  away,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  warehouses  and  offices.  In- 
stead of  doing  so  reasonable  a  thing,  we  learn 
that  it  is  now  intended  to  enlarge  Newgate  to 
nearly  double  its  present  size.  Tho=e  who  have 
an  eye  to  public  improvements  will  look  upon  the 
proposal  with  a  considerable  degree  of  disgust. 
Already  a  great  obstruction  to  traffic,  and  an  eye- 
sore and  public  nuisance,  Newgate  will  become 
more  intolerable  when  the  sijlendid  new  thorough- 
fare in  Holborn  is  opened,  for  its  dead  walls  and 
grim  front  will  be  the  most  prominent  object  in 
view  citywards.  The  sensible  thing  to  do  in  the 
matter,  and  which  we  suggested  when  its  exten- 
sion was  previously  mooted,  is  to  carry  off  the 
hideous  edifice  whither  modern  experience 
agrees  all  such  unpleasant  institutions  should  be 
transported. 


AECHITECTXTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TERRA  COTTA. 

THE  Architectural  Association  met  on  Friday 
evening  last  to  hear  a  paper  read  by  Jlr.  Gil- 
bert R.  Redgrave,  on  "  Terra  Cotta."  Mr.  R. 
Phen^  Spiers,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  members 
present.  The  secretary  announced  that  Mr. 
fCeith  D.  Young,  4,  The  Grove,  Highgate-road,  Mr. 
Frederick  Rnssell,  3,  Henrietta-street,  Brunswick- 
square,  and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Worley,  30,  Duncan- 
terrace,  N.,  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Asso- 


— .-.  I  elation.  With  reference  to  the  prize  of  five  guineas, 

nteriora   are   at  all  times  difficult  subjects,  [  offered  by  the  Committee  for  the  best  title-page 


design  for  the  "  .^.rchitoctural  Skelch-Book,"  the 
ch.airman  stated  that  a  number  of  highly  credit- 
able designs  had  been  sent  in,  and  the  Committee, 
finding  that  they  could  not  arrive  at  a  decision  as 
to  which  was  the  best,  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
toauumpire.  The  selection  fell  upon  Mr.  Burges, 
and  that  gentleman  had  declared  in  favour 
of  the  design  by  Mr.  Lonsdale.  The  prize 
was  accordingly  awarded  to  that  gentle- 
man, and  the  decision  seemed  to  meet  with 
the  general  approval  of  tlie  meeting.  The 
various  designs,  together  with  a  number  of  Gustave 
Dore's  illustrations  to  Tennyson,  were  exhibited  on 
the  walls  of  the  rooms.  The  chairman  then  in- 
troduced Mr.  Gilbert  U.  Redgrave,  whu  read  lis 
paper,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  A 
somewliat  desultory  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper. 

Mr.  ALiUDoEwasof  opinion  that  terra  cotta  was  not 
adapted  to  construction,  but  thought  that  it  might 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  ornament  He  had 
seen  it  so  used  in  Italy  with  very  good  effect,  ami  it 
might  be  applied  effectually  for  decoration  in  liondon 
buildings.  He  considered  the  subject  of  terra 
cotta  a  very  interesting  one  to  architects,  and  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Redgrave  for  his  able  paper,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.   Watson. 

Mr.  Potter  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  re- 
marking that  for  cornices,  string  courses,  and  such 
like,  he  believed  terra  cotta  was  well  adapted,  but 
he  doubted  if  it  ought  to  be  used  for  construction. 
Even  fur  decoration  he  advocated  extreme  caution 
in  its  use, 

Mr.  Travnou  Perry  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
glazed  terra  cotta  intended  purely  for  ornamenta- 
tion. He  remarked  that  the  manufacturer  was  pre- 
pared to  supply  these  ornaments  at  the  price  of  Ss. 
a  piece.  They  were  9in.  square  each,  and  might 
be  either  fixed  with  screws,  or  simply  bedded 
in   the  cement. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  he  would  be  sorry  to  advo. 
cate  the  use  of  terra  cotta  for  ornamentation,  if 
he  could  not  use  it  constructively.  It  appeared 
to  him,  however,  to  be  more  suitable  for  decora- 
tion than  stone  on  a  brick  building,  and  he  believed 
it  would  also  be  cheaper.  It  would  be  an  advan- 
tage  he  thought  if  the  material  could  be  obtained 
with  a  surface  that  could  be  washed  As  regarded 
construction  he  saw  no  reason  to  distrust  it,  and 
he  would  recommend  Mr.  Redgrave  to  make  some 
further  experiments  with  it.  It  would  be 
much  better,  he  conceived,  to  employ  stone  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  cornices  rather  than  iron, 
as  shown  in  Mr.  Redgrave's  drawing.  He  was 
sure  they  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  valuable  nature 
of  the  paper  read,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Matthews  objected  to  terra  cotta  as  a  ma- 
terial for  construction.  One  objection  to  its  use 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  truly  horizontal 
lines,  and  another,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
blocks  to  dry  with  sufficient  accuracy.  He  was 
afraid  i  hey  could  not  be  made  so  accurate  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Very  great  precaution  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  or  to  provide  for  shrinkage. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  with  Mr.  Redgrave, 
however,  that  terra  cotta  must  sooner  or  later 
come  into  extensive  use  as  a  decorative  material. 
A  member  here  asked  whether  Mr.  Redgrave 
could  insure  a  uniform  culour  in  the  terra  cotta 
blocks,  as  it  would  present  a  very  bad  effect  to 
have  different  colours  in  the  string-courses  of  a 
building.  Terra  cotta,  it  was  mentioned,  had 
been  used  at  the  church  in  Aberdeen  Park,  Isling- 
ton, and  the  result  WM  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

A  manufacturer  of  the  material  who  was  present 
stated  that,  with  regard  to  tlie  light  yellow  or 
white  terra  cotta,  a  tolerably  uniform  colour  could 
be  insured,  though  he  thought  a  little  variation  in 
colour  would  be  rather  in  its  favour.  It  was  also 
remarked  that  the  greater  the  depth  from  which 
the  clay  was  taken,  the  less  it  had  been  found  was 
the  shrinkage. 

The  CuAmMAX  said  that  the  subject  was  a  highly 
interesting  one,  but  he  thought  it  came  to  them  to 
a  great  extent  unprepared.  They  had  had  very 
little  experience  of  terra  cotta,  and  were  scarcely 
prepared  to  understand  it  fully.  He  believed  that 
the  paper  which  had  just  been  read  would  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  records  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Terra  cotta,  he  remarked,  was  as  lasting 
and  durable  as  a  rock,  being  much  harder  than  any 
stone  we  had  for  building  purposes,  and  it  possessed 
this  other  great  advantage,  that  it  was  applicable 
to  the  highest  artistic  skill.  It  was  a  question 
whether  glazed  materials  should  be  used  in  decora- 
tion.    A  paper  had  lately  appeared  in  one  of  the 
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professional  journals  in  favour  of  glazed  tiles  for 
London  buildings.  B  e  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
glazed  tiles  ever  introduced,  nor  could  he  say  he 
was  much  in  favoxir  of  polished  granite,  as  a 
rule,  for  ornamentation.  It  could  hardly  be  said 
that  you  got  colour  from  polished  granite — it  was 
only  reflection. 

Mr.  Redgbave,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
thanks,  remarked  that,  as  regarded  the  objections 
to  the  use  of  terra  cotta  structurally,  he  thought 
they  had  only  to  look  at  the  buildings  for  which  it 
had  been  employed,  and  to  which  he  had  alluded  in 
hia  paper,  to  judge  of  its  adaptability  as  regards 
both  appearance  and  strength.  As  far  as  resist- 
ing weight  was  concerned,  he  thought  it  would 
compare  very  favourably  with  other  building  mate- 
rial.'*. It  was  true  that  terra  cotta  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  treacherous  material,  and  hence  the  pre- 
caution, if  not  the  necessity,  of  introducing  iron, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cornice  and  column  which  he 
had  described.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  manu- 
facture of  this  material  was  at  present  in  a  very 
crude  state ;  he  had  no  doubt  the  time  would 
come  when  we  should  be  able  to  calculate  its 
strength  and  bearing  qualities  to  a  nicety.  "When 
it  became  better  known,  the  architect,  as  well  as 
the  builder,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  terra  cotta. 

♦ 

BREADTH  IN  ART. 

UNDER  this  heading  there   is  an  article  in  a 
late  number  of  the  •'  Leader"  which  says,  if 
we  turn  from  music  to  architecture  (an  art  which, 
both  in  the  metaphysical  groundwork  of  itsefiects, 
and  in  its  peculiar  indefinite  yet  unlimited  power 
of  expression,  has  strong  affinities  with  music),  we 
shall,  perhaps,   see   exemplified   more  strikingly 
than  in  any  other  form  the  "  strange   disease    of 
modern  life,"  the  tendency  to  elaborate    littleness 
and  frittering,  the  absence  of  that   spirit  of   self- 
restraint  and  concentration  in  the  artist,  that  ex 
pression  of  calm  dignity  in  the  ait,    which   shine 
with  such  a  lustre  through  the  decaying  relics  of 
the  Grecian  temples.     Consider,  for  a  moment,  the 
simplicity   of  the   means  whereby  the    building 
which  more  than  any  other  has  been  the  object  of 
universal    admiration      produces    its    marvellous 
unity   of   effect.      The  Parthenon  has  no  play  of 
skyline,   no  picturesque   grouping   of   masses   to 
attract  us ;  only  a  simple  cubical   block   of  build- 
ing, surrounded  by  the  deep  broad  shadow   of  its 
long  colonnade,  aU  the  columns  of  which  are  pre. 
ciaely  similar,  and  are  ornamented   just  to   that 
degree  which  enhances  the  appearance  of  strength 
and  suitability  to  their  position  ;  and,  though  of  a 
design  which,  looking  at  one  column  singly,  might 
appear     tame    and    uninteresting,     yet    striking 
irresistibly    upon   us    when   displayed    one  after 
another  in  long   unbroken  succession.     The  same 
principle   of   repetition    is    carried    out    in    the 
smallest    details  ;  the  architect,    having  designed 
carefully  an  eftective  ornament,  not  disdaining  to 
repeat  it  all  round  the  building,  knowing  that  he 
should  thus  best  be  securing  the  consistency  of 
the  total  effect.     The  ornament,  again,  is  so  placed 
as  not  to  encumber    but    rather  to  emphasL-^e  the 
constructive   portions  of  the   building ;  and  evc  n 
the  sculpture  is  ky  a  certain  rigidity  and  simplicity 
of  line  prevented    from    unduly  obtruding  itself, 
and    is  harmonized    with    and    (to  continue   the 
metaphor)    brought  into  the  key  of  the  building ; 
which    thus    exhibits  all  its  parts  as  subordinate 
and  yet  accessory  to  the  total    eff'ect,  and    strikes 
upon  the  eye,  like  a  chonl  of  music  on  the  ear,  as 
one  complete  whole.    'We  would  not,  foramoment, 
advocate  the  revival   in  modern  England  of  the 
style  of  ancient  Greece  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
contrast  the  calm    repose  of  such  a  building  with 
the   kind  of  architecture  now  most  in  vogue — the 
fidgetty,    angular,    crutclietty    designs  which  are 
perpetually    rising  up  around  us,  where  the  only 
attempt  apparently  is  to  astonish  and  distract  the 
eye,  to  cover    every  part  of  the  building  with  ill- 
considered,     over-wrought     ornament,     laid     on 
indiscriminately,    without    purpose   or  meaning ; 
while     outline    is    obtained,    not   as    the   result 
of  the  natural    or    convenient  grouping    of    the 
buildings,  but    is    violently   produced    by   twist. 
ing    the    roofs   into    unmeaning    and    fantastic 
forms,      and      sprouting      useless      turrets     at 
every  angle.      Kotably,  we  think,  was  the  disease 
of  art  manifested  in  the  late   important   competi- 
tion among  some  of  our  leading  architects  for  the 
erection  of  the  New    Law-Courts,   where   all    the 
talent  and  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  drawings   and 
in  the  treatment  of  detached    portions  could  not 
disguise  the  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  competitors 
had  taken  a  broad  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  his 


subject,  aU  of  them  covering  their  defects  by  a 
surfeit  of  applied  ornament,  and  in  some  instances 
showing  a  fantastic  babel  of  towers,  domes,  and 
turrets— a  studied,  and,  therefore,  repulsive, 
irregularity  and  want  of  symmetry  among  the 
different  parts — which  rendered  their  designs  a 
sort  of  Chinese  puzzle,  in  which  neither  order  nor 
motive  could  be  discovered.  And  this  is  but  one 
notable  example  of  the  prevailing  spirit  which  is 
exhibiting  itself  in  nearly  all  our  architecture, 
which  is  familiar  to  all  who  examine  the  exhibi- 
tions of  "  competition  "  drawings,  and  is  filling 
our  streets  with  grotesque  objects  on  which  our 
descendants — perhaps  even  ourselves,  in  a  few 
years — will  gaze  with  mingled  feelings  of  astonish- 
ment and  dismay. 

• 

SLIPPERY  PAVEMENTS. 

DR.  VVHITMdRE,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  llarylebone,  calls  attentiou,  in  his  last 
morthly  report,  to  the  condition  of  the  pave- 
ments when  snow  is  on  the  ground.  He  says  the 
number  of  accidents  taken  to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital during  the  past  month  amounted  to  367,  of 
which  a  very  considerable  proportion  were  caused 
by  the  slippery  condition  of  the  roads  and  foot, 
ways.  Every  one  accustomed  to  daily  walking  in 
our  public  streets,  must  have  felt,  during  the  past 
fortnight,  that  he  was  incurring  considerable  per- 
sonal risk;  the  neglect  of  many  householders  iu 
not  properly  removing  snow  and  frozen  mud 
from  the  pavement  in  front  of  their  dwellings 
cannot  be  too  severely  censured,  and  merits  a 
greater  punishment  than  the  law — as  it  at  pre- 
sent  exists — has  the  power  to  inflict.  But  even 
the  law,  as  it  stands,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  properly 
enforced.  After  a  heavy  fall  of  enow,  the  police- 
man knocks  at  the  door,  and  directs  the  pave- 
ment to  be  swept;  this  is  probably  done,  but  in 
so  imperfect  and  slovenly  a  manner  that  the  risk 
of  falling  is  materially  increased  by  it ;  the  police- 
man, however,  is  not  called  upoii  to  judge  of  the 
tfEciency  of  the  operation — his  mandate  has  been 
obeyed,  and  he  is  content.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that,  "Until  the  law  on  this  point  i.s  rendered 
more  stringent  and  more  compulsory,  the  evil 
will  continue,  an  evil,  not  only  frau^jht  with 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  but  highly  discreditable 
to  the  municipal  regulations  of  this  great  metro- 
polis. I  have  been  informed  that  on  the  10th  of 
the  present  month,  32  accidents  (occasioned  by 
the  slippery  state  of  the  pavements)  were  taken 
t  >  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  the  short  space  of 
two  hours." 

Dr.  Whitmore  says  nothing  about  coal  plates 
inserted  in  the  pavements.  These  are  frequently 
as  smooth  as  glass,  and  when  snow  or  sleet  is 
falling,  the  person  walking,  not  seeing  the  coal 
plate,  slips  ou  it,  and  frequently  slips  down. 
If  these  plates  in  all  instances  were  rough,  many 
accidents  would  be  prevented. 


had  been  withdrawn,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£505  4s.  6d.  The  preliminary  and  working  ex- 
penses of  the  company  had  amounted  to 
£453  93.  4id. ;  the  payment  of  this  amount  ttie 
board  recommended  should  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  net  profit  had  amounted 
to  £139  18s.  lid.  The  board  had  decided  upon 
foregoing  their  fees  for  the  past  year.  The  com- 
pany w.as  worked  upon  the  co-operative  principle, 
employing  the  labour  of  shareholders  in  the 
erection  of  the  dwellings,  and  the  profit  realized 
by  the  workmen  had  amounted  to  at  least  40  per 
cent,  over  their  wages,  independent  of  the  com- 
pany's profits.  The  chairman  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lowe  and  carried  unanimously,  and  a  dividend 
at  the  rate  of  74  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared. 
The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  National 
Freehold  Land  Society,  to  be  presented  to 
the  meeting  of  shareholders  to  be  held  to-day, 
shows  that  the  deposits  have  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  year  by  £1/6,888,  whereas  the  with- 
drawals have  only  exceeded  those  for  the  same 
period  by  £32,369.  The  "  members'  capital" 
has  increased  by  £210,799.  In  consequence^  of 
the  unprecedented  influx  of  money  (owing 
principally  to  the  low  rate  of  interest  obtainable 
elsewhere),  the  directors  felt  it  necessary,  in 
August,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  from  5  to 
4  per  cent.,  but  this  step  has  not  led  to  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  amount  withdrawn. 
Having  regard  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
business,  the  directors  have  added  £5,000  to 
the  reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £10,000. 
A  further  sum  of  £27,337  has  been  added  to 
"convertible  securities,"  increasing  that  fund  to 
£129,186.  Of  the  net  profit  brought  forward  last 
year  (£20,397),  the  amount  added  to  uncompleted 
shares  was  £10,259,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £4,138. 
The  net  profit  this  year  (utter  deducting  the 
£5,000  carried  to  the  reserve  fund)  is  £21,829, 
of  which  the  amount  added  to  .uncompleted 
shares  will  be  about  £18,800,  leaving  abouti 
£3,029  to  carry  forward  to  the  next  account. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

THE  progress  made  by  the  National  Temper- 
ance Land  and  Building  Company  during 
the  past  year  looks  very  encouraging,  judging 
from  the  report  of  the  directors  which  was  read 
at  the  unnnal  meeting  on  Monday  last.  During 
the  year  the  company  have  adv.anced  upon  the 
mortgage  security  of  freehold  and  leasehold  pro- 
perty the  sum  of  £8,610,  making  a  total  of 
£13,155  advanced  since  the  commencement  of 
the  company.  A  balance  of  £1,019  on  the  busi- 
ness account  of  the  year  the  directors  recom- 
mended to  be  appropriated  in  the  folluwiog  man- 
ner;— To  the  repayment  of  one-seventh  of  the 
preliminary  expenses ;  to  carry  £110  to  a  re- 
serve fund ;  to  pay  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital;  and  a  balance 
of  £138  to  the  current  account  of  the  coinpai  y. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  Messrs. 
Robinson,  Hazelgrovo,  Maliugs,  and  Stringer, 
were  re-elected  directors,  and  Messrs.  Crane, 
Newbury,  and  Sims,  auditors  of  the  company. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  the  Whittinglon  Club, 
Mr.  H.  Robinson,  of  Lewisham,  presiding. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Artizans',  Labourers',  and  General  Dwell, 
ings  Company  (Limited)  was  held  at  147,  Strand, 
on  Monday,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett  in  the  chair.  The 
report  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  4,  1868,  stated 
that,  although  it  extended  over  a  period  of  out' 
year,  the  practical  operations  extended  over 
seven  months  only.  The  paid-up  capital 
amounted  to  £502  10s.  Tho  loans  on  deposit 
(have been  £317  198.  5d.,  of  which  £312  14s.  lid. 


'guilbing  |ittel[tgencc. 


CHnRCHES    AND     CHAPELS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Scandinavian 
Church  at  Leith  for  the  benefit  of  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Norwegian  sailors  visiting  that  port,  was  laid 
last  week.  The  plans  of  the  edihce,  which  is  to 
be  in  modern  Gothic  style,  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  architect,  Leith,  on  the  basis 
of  a  design  drawn  by  Mr.  Johan  Schroder,  archi- 
tect, Copenhagen,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
committee. 

St.  John's  Church,  Leeds,  was  reopened  on  Sun- 
day last,  after  restoration,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott,  in  1865,  when  consulted 
as  to  the  advisability  of  its  restoration,  stated  that 
iu  this  church  Leeds  had  a  specimen  of  church  ar- 
chitecture to  which  no  other  town  in  England 
could  produce  a  parallel.  In  distribution  it  re- 
sembled a  common  and  simple  type  of  a  medijcval 
church,  being  of  two  equal  spans,  covered  uni- 
formly from  end  to  end  with  a  somewhat  high 
pitched  open  roof,  the  two  spans  being  divided  by 
a  range  of  seven  similar  arches  unbroken  f>y  a 
chancel  arch,  the  absence  of  which  was,  however, 
compensated  by  a  very  bold  and  rich  oak  screen 
crossing  both  spans.  The  restoration  has  been 
very  thorough  and  complete,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  of  London.  A  mosaic  rere- 
dos  executed  by  Signer  Salviati  has  also  been 
erected.  The  church  as  altered  will  seat  about 
1,000  persons.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000. 

A  new  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  is  about  to 
be  erected  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  at  a  cost 
(without  the  tower)  of  £3,500.  The  building  will 
be  of  a  plain  and  substantial  character,  and  all  the 
sittings  will  be  free. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  a  memorial 
church  in  honour  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Lonsdale, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  the  town  of  Derby,  which 
forms  part  of  the  diocese  over  which  he  so  long 
presided.  The  new  church  will  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Luke,  and  will  be  erected  between  the  new 
Uttoxeter  and  Burton  roads,  popularly  known  by 
the  name  of  "  California."  It  will  be  constructed 
to  accommodate  650  persons,  all  the  seats  being 
unappropriated  and  entirely  free. 
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Nidd  Cliurch,  Yorkshire,  was  opened  on  Tues- 
day la-st,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  present 
building  ia  on  the  site  o{  an  old  church  which  bad 
fallen  to  decay,  and  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  in  August,  1866.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
T.  H.  and  F.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  and  the  con- 
tractors Messrs.  Fawcett,  of  Harrogate.  It  is 
built  in  the  Early  Decorated  Gothic  style,  with 
plain  simple  nave  and  chancel.  The  pulpit,  lec- 
tern, and  chancel  fittings,  are  of  a  more  elaborate 
character.  The  floors  are  laid  with  Maw's  Staf- 
fordshire  tiles. 

Itis  proposed  to  build  a  new  parish  church  at 
Acol,  Kent.  The  site  h.is  been  secured  and  the 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sear,  of  Margate. 
The  structure  will  be  in  the  Perpemlicular  style, 
and  will  be  built  of  brick,  faced  with  Kentish  rag. 
It  will  accommodate  300  persons. 

DcBLiN.— The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Elgin-road,  was  laid  in 
1865,  and  the  edifice  was  consecrated  in  December 
last.  It  contains  sittings  for  550  persons,  and  has 
been  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wyatt,  architect,  of  London,  by  Mr.  James  Scan- 
lan,  builder.  The  stylo  adopted  is  Early  English, 
and  the  arrangements  partake  of  the  cathedral 
type.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave,  with  open 
porches  at  north  and  south  sides  ;  double  trans- 
epts, each  opening  into  the  nave  by  double  arches 
at  each  side.  The  tower  is  raised  over  the  choir, 
beyond  which  is  an  apsidal  chancel;  at  each  side 
of  choir  are  aisles,  forming  vestry  and  organ  room 
respectively.  The  width  of  the  nave  is  27ft.,  the 
transepts  are  77ft.  across  and  32ft.  wide,  the 
choir  and  chancel  are  ISft.  wide,  and  the  total 
length  internally  is  liSft.  The  waUs  arc  faced 
with  Dalkey  granite,  and  the  dressings  are  of  Hol- 
lington  stone.  The  inner  faces  of  all  the  walls 
were  coated  with  Stockholm  pitch,  previous  to 
being  plastered,  as  damp  preventive.  The 
columns  of  porch-doors  are  of  polished  Aberdeen 
granite ;  the  columns  in  nave  and  transepts  are  of 
Cork  red  marble,  and  the  internal  dressings  of 
Caen  stone.  The  new  church  has  cost  about 
£7,000. 

BUlLDDiGS. 

A  railway  tunnel,  nearly  3,000ft.  long,  has  just 
been  completed  at  Constantia,  in  Algeria. 

A  new  school  has  been  erected  in  connection 
with  All  Saints'  Church,  Little  Horton-green,  near 
Bradford,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Healey,  of 
Bradford,  The  buildiugisin  the  Gothic  style, 
and  comprises  boys' and  girls' schools,  each  67ft. 
long  by  21ft.  wide,  and  an  infants'  school,  60ft. 
long  by  20ft.  wide.  The  cost  has  been  about 
£6,000. 

The  new  Wesleyan  college  at  Adelaide,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Prince 
Alfred  in  November — is  estimated  to  cost  from 
£26,000  to  £30,000.  The  coUege  has'been  named 
after  his  R<iyal  Highness,  and  is  to  be  devoted 
primarily  to  the  training  of  youths  connected  with 
the  ^\'e9leyan  Church.  The  style  adopted  is  the 
Elizabethan. 

A  new  brewery  at  Northampton,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  P.  and  1{.  Phipps,  has  just  been  completed. 
The  buildiug  was.  erected  by  Mr.  Dunkley, 
builder,  of  Northampton,  at  a  cost  of  £22,000, 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Davison  and  Scam- 
mell,  architects  and  engineers,  of  London. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Com-Exchange 
at  Luton  has  been  laid.  The  style  of  the  new 
building,  which  wUl  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
old  market  place,  is  Venetian  Gothic,  and  the  cost 
will. be  about  £2,550.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Messenger  and  Grundy,  of  London,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Stuart, Bros.,  of  Luton. 

The  new  wing  at  the  rear  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital  has  recently  been  opened.  The  building 
consists  of  two  storeys,  15ft.  high  ;  the  front  ele- 
vation affording  a  good  example  of  hammer. 
dressed  masonry.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Beardwood,  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  C.  Geoghegan,  of  Dublin. 

The  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Kettering,  which 
has  been  for  some  time  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
site  jf  the  old  meeting  house,  has  recently  been 
completed.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  W.  John- 
son, of  Melton  and  Leicester. 

Among  the  new  buildings  projected  in  Belfast, 
are  a  new  Townhall,  the  National  Bank,  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  SUtion,  a  Masonic  Hall,  and  a  Work- 
ing Men's  Institute.  It  appears  that  the  erection 
of  the  Albert  Memorial  here  is  at  a  standstill, 
in  consequence  of  a  monetary  dispute  with  the  con- 
tractor. We  understand  that  the  funds  are  about 
£500  short. 


The  new  Mechanics'  Institution,  in  New  Bridge. 
street,  Newcastle,  was  opened  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  old  building  was  in  Blackett-street,  and  it  had 
long  been  felt  to  be  thoroughly  inadequate  to  the 
requirements.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
building  was  laid  by  Sir  George  Grey  nearly  three 
years  ago.  Its  erection  was  much  interfered  with 
by  the  protracted  masons'  strike.  The  cost  of  the 
new  building  will  be  about  1'4,000. 

A  site  has  been  secured  for  the  new  Infirmary 
and  Dispensary  at  Burton-on  Trent,  and  the 
Building  Committee  have  selected  the  design  of 
Jlr.  Edward  Holmes,  of  Birmingham,  which  was 
submitted  in  limited  competition.  The  works  wUl 
be  forthwith  commenced. 

In  our  account  of  the  Ipswich  Townhall,  last 
week,  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  were 
described  as  contractors,  instead  of  architects, 
Mr.  Edward  Gibbons,  of  Ipswich,  was  the  con- 
tractor, and  Mr.  Edward  Catchpole,  of  the  same 
town,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


■WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 

MATTERS. 

The  sewer  authority  for  the  newly  formed  dis- 
trictof  the  Scawiiy  poition  of  Brigg,  Lincolnshire, 
is  actively  proceeding  with  the  works  of  drainage 
for  that  district.  The  main  culveit  (which  is  2ft. 
in  diameter)  has  been  laid  with  very  little  inter- 
ference with  the  buildings,  one  house  only 
requiring  to  be  tunnelled  under.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Atkinson,  of  Brigg,  is  the  engineer  and  surveyor. 

The  net  cost  of  scavenging  the  town  of  Liver- 
pool last  year  was  £54,017,  against  £40,247  in 
the  previous  year,  the  increase  being  ascribed  to 
the  extension  of  the  borough,  the  raising  of  sca- 
vengers' w.iges,  and  the  greater  distance  to  which 
the  scavenging  products  have  to  be  removed. 
Nearly  241,000  tons  of  refuse  have  been  re- 
moved during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  4s.  64d. 
per  ton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  OtJR  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  not«3  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  oitlinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDES,  W,C, 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p  m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advortise- 
ment,s  for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  flrat  Twenty-four  Words. 


Received.— P.  and  Son  —P.  T.— T.  D.— I.  H  — I  R  —V 
&  Co  — S.  H.— T.  D.-W.  G.  E.  B  — W.  W,— E  W.  G— H 
•fe  Co.— T.  &  Co.— E,  W,  P,— Jacobus  Brooi.— R,  L  B  — 
T.  G.— I.H.H.-T.B.-A  Constant  Re.-«ler.— R.  G.— I.  C. 
I.  T.— A  Reader  of  Art  Critics.  — P.  R,,  the  price  of  "Ar- 
tizans'  Reports"  is  2s.  6d  — W.  W.  P  — T.  C  — G  G  R  — R 
F.  E.-G.  W.-S.  S.  S.-I.  H  -I.  N— A.  W.  P.— W.'&  l' 
L.  C— I.  M.— W.  T.  &  Son.— P.  &  Sons.— H.  &  Co.-S. 
R.  T.  (3ent)-8.  W.  &,  Co.,  numbers  sent.— R.  E  W  — C 
R.  P.— W.  P.  &  Co  — C.  P.  C.-D.  v.— M.  G.— W  L  P 

J!.  T.  Batlev.  — No. 

Aspirant.— Write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John-street,  Adelphi,  London. 


^mtspwkm. 


SANDGATE  TOWNHALL  COMPETITION. 
A  CAUTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  tJie  BuiLDiNa  News. 
Sir,— In  your  paper  of  the  31st  ult.  appeared  an 
advertisement  inviting  architects  to  submit  plans  in 
competition  for  this  undertaking,  and,  feeling  a  de- 
sire of  becoming  a  competitor,  I  took  a  run  down  to 
Sandgate,  which  is  a  pretty  little  town  on  the 
Kentish  coast.  Having  called  at  the  residence  of 
the  chairman,  who  was  absent,  I  made  several 
inquiries  of  parties  connected  with  the  under- 
taking, but  ultimately  was  directed  to  a  Mr. 
Pledge,  auctioneer,  estate  agent,  chairman  of 
Board  of  Health,  and  recently  owner  of  the  town- 
hall site,  who,  being  secretary  to  the  company, 
would  be  likely  to  give  me  any  information  I 
required.  It  is  with  a  view  of  giving  those  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  intend  competing  the 
benefit  of  my  interview  with  the  secretary,  that  I 
beg  a  space  in  your  columns  for  the  insertion  of 
this  letter.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  on 
what  terms  architects  compete,  I  was  informed 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  directors  not  being  able 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  successful  competitor, 
a  sum  of  three  guineas  would  be  paid  him,  and 
his  plans  thereby  become   the   property  of   the 


company,  who  would  employ  some  practical  man 
to  carry  out  the  design.  On  gaining  this  informa- 
tion, my  mind  was  at  once  made  up,  and  I  saw 
that  the  trouble  of  my  journey  had  been  thrown 
aw.ay  ;  but  imagine  my  surprise  when,  in  answer 
to  some  questions  as  to  the  accommodation  re- 
quired, this  secretary  of  the  company  informed 
me  tiiat  he  could  scarcely  answer  such  questions 
as  he  had  himself  resolved  to  become  a  competitor, 
and,  should  he  become  the  aiiccesatul  one,  would 
make  his  jilans  a  present  to  the  company.  But,  in 
answer  to  one  of  my  questions,  he  did  not  mind 
^;is  he  said)  telling  me  that  the  large  hall  would 
be  better  at  the  back  than  at  the  frout  of  tlie 
building,  which,  considering  him  to  bo  a  com- 
[)etitor,  was  rather  a  smart  stroke  of  policy  on  his 
part,  as,  of  all  places,  the  back  would  be  the  last 
an  architect  would  pick,  after  havng  examined 
the  peculiarity  of  the  site.  My  object  in  writing 
this  letter  has  been  to  give  iutending  competitors 
these  facts  that  they  may  be  on  their  guard,  and 
judge  for  themselves  whether  they  hud  not  better 
devote  their  time  and  money  to  a  better  purpose 
than  preparing  competition  drawings  for  Sandg,ate 
Townhall,  and  if,  by  so  doing,  I  shall  be  the 
means  of  saving  any  from  entering  this  most 
scandalous  of  all  competitions,  I  shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  all  my  trouble,  by  having  bene- 
fited members  of  my  own  profession.  The  facts 
here  mentioned  ought  surely  to  be  suilicient  to 
show  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  their  interference,  and  the 
only  thing  left  them  to  do  is  to  draw  up  a  code 
of  instructions  regulating  competitions,  and  call 
upon  all  architects  to  subscribe  their  names 
thereto,  thereby  pledging  themselves  to  enter  no 
competition  where  these  instructions  have  not 
been  adopted. — I  am,  &c.  S.  S.  S. 


|ntertonnnunic;itioii. 


QUESTIONS. 

[732]— ELASTIC  MOULDS— Can  anyone  inform  ma 
how  to  make  and  use  the  composition  of  which  elastic 
moulds  are  composed? — Didcs. 

[TSS.]— CEMENT  AXD  GRAVEL.— An  article,  headed 
"Cement  and  Gravel,"  ap^ieared  in  the  Building  News  of 
December  13,  1S67,  page  803,  in  which  the  author  informs 
us  of  a  cheap  description  of  building  material,  but  did  not 
state  whether  Portland  or  Roman  cement  should  be  used, 
nor  the  proportion  of  the  same  with  the  gravel  that  would 
bear  the  weight  of  a  wall,  say  '20ft,  high.  If  Mr.  W.  M.ay.  or 
any  other  of  your  subscribers,  would  kindl,y  inform  me  in 
your  next  impression,  I  shall  feei  much  obliged, — Plebs. 

[73<  1-BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 
—Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  inform.ation  as  to  the 
building  productions  of  New  Zealand,  or  where  I  c^u  get 
information,  useful  for  an  intending  emigrant,  .ts  to  the 
colony  generally.  -\re  there  any  works  published  about 
it  ?— E.  T.         '  

[735.]- STREET  L.\MPS.— Can  any  of  your  numerous 
readers  inform  me,  through  your  valuable  "  Intercommu 
nication,"    why   the  street  lamps   along    Pall  Mall  have 
crimson  glass  crosses  pLaced  on  them? — IstiUiRER. 

[7313.1— RESERVOIR  BOTTOMS.— I  have  occasion  to 
convert  a  large  pond  into  an  open  reservoii-,  capable  of 
holding  water  to  supply  the  cisterns  at  a  large  establish  - 
meut.  Could  you,  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers,  inform 
me  what  would  be  the  best  material  to  form  the  bottom 
with  so  as  to  prevent  vegetation,  and  when  emptied  occa- 
sion,aIIv  could  be  easily  cleaned?  The  present  bottom  is 
formed  of  puddled  clay. — J.  W.  H. 

[737  1-CAEN  STONE.— This  stone  is  generally  objected 
tobv  architects  for  toe  reason  that  it  will  not  resist  the  dis 
solving  power  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  I 
should  be  obliged  if  some  of  your  readers  would  instance 
any  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  or  elsewhere,  where  this 
stone  has  been  largely  used  and  has  proved  a  failure.— 
Plymouth. 

[733  ]_MILK  OF  WAX  VARNISH.— Can  any  of  yoiir 
subscribers  give  me  the  formula  of  the  preparation  of  this, 
I  believe,  valuable  varnish?  It  is  used  for  spreading  over 
the  surfaces  of  paintings  ;  and  I  have  heard  th,at.,  to  the  uu- 
changeable  quality  of  this,  or  some  similar  substance,  the 
ancient  paiuUnga  found  on  the  waUs  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  owe  their  freshness  at  the  present  day.— U.  13. 

[735  i_LIZARD  AND  FROG.— I  have  some  sketches  of 
columns  of  some  Roman  churches,  and  on  the  pedestals  ap- 
pear to  be  sculptured  a  lizard  and  frog,  or  some  similar 
animals  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the  meaning  of 
this  symbol,  if  a  symbol  it  be?- Pbilo. 

REPLIES. 

[703  ]-CRACK;ED  BOILER— If  your  boiler  has  any 
pressure  of  steam  in  it,  the  injur}-  is  ureparable,  but,  if,  as 
I  suppose  from  the  case,  there  is  very  little  pressure,  you 
may  caulk  it  up  with  iion  cement  The  following  is  com- 
monlv  used  for  the  purpose:— Take  by  weight  one  part  of 
sal  ammoniac  in  powder  ;  two  parts  of  sulphur,  and  eighty 
parts  of  iron  borings,  or  filings.  You  should  not  al  ow  a 
greater  pressure  than  51bs.  to  come  upon  your  boiler  so 
mended.  As  a  rule,  cast-iron  boilers  are  bad,  and  alw-iys 
liable  to  crack,  and  so  become  of  no  use. —A  Fitter. 
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TOi-l-COJIPOSITIOS  FOK  FLOORS.-Afloorformed 
with  the  best  Portlaud  cement  concrete,  composed  of  ratber 
Se^vef'.ouS  answer  perfectly  weU  for  h^PrP°=«; 
Whe^once  Mt,  it  requires  nothing  less  than  a  Pi'^k  forcibly 
driven  iS^o  break  it'np.  It  is  also  very  clean,  and  a  good 
non-conductor  of  heat. — L.  S. 

f ,,  3  i_ASHPITS  —Toot  correspondent  is  quite  correct 
about  the  impression  he  entertains  that  the  ammonia 
would  destroy  wrought  iron,  which  it  certainly  wUl  do. 
although  we  have  before  us  the  fact  that  sewage  which  con 
tains  a  largo  amount  of  ammonia  is  com-eyed  over  obstacles 
in  wrought  iron  tubes  upon  the  metropolitan  main  drain 
age  system.  It  h;ui  nut.  however,  the  iimo  injurious  effect 
uion  cast  iron,  which  also,  by  l«iug  comp.ar,.tively  thicker 
when  made  for  the  purpose  than  the  other  materia  ,  can 
afford  to  be  slightly  corroded  with  impunity.  A  cast  iron 
fi-am.  ought  to  answer  the  req.uii-emeut8  of  J.  M.— 
Foundry. 

r7i7  l_RED  riNE  GIBDER.-X.  last  week  gave  Tarn's 
fo  muiafor  Hitch  girdera,  which  requires  that  the  tbickues. 
of  the  wo«l  be  to  that  of  the  iron  as  20  to  1,  so  that  the 
resistance  to  detloctioii  m,%y  he  the  s.ame  m  both  ma  ena  s. 
The  difference  between  the  breaking  weights  is  not  thereby 
corrected,  and  a  girder  so  con-structed  is  far  from  being  per- 
feet  Take  one  loiu.  deep  and  10ft.  bearing,  made  up  in 
thickness  of  two  red  pine  flitches,  each  5m.  wide  and  an 
iin  wrought  iron  plate.  According  to  Mr.  Tarn,  the  per- 
Lanent  load  on  the  middle  will  be  91  llicwts.  Suppose 
this  load  to  be  applied,  it  will  be  supporte.1,  4oo(.cwts.  by 
the  wood  and  45  o^cwfc,.  by  the  iron,  because,  by  construc- 
tion, the  resistances  to  deflection  are  ei,ual  :  but  the  safe 
permanent  load  for  tho  wood  is  c  ^^^  =  lOOcwts.,  and  for 

the  iron  is  31-23cwts.  :  and  thus  it  is  seen  that  the  wood  is 
carrying  over  54  per  cent,  less,  and  the  iron  nearly  oO  per 
cent  more  than  the  Umit  of  safety  determines.-PuBLi.s-. 

rT>e  1— ZINC  —A  thin  oxide  rapidly  forms  on  zinc  when 
it  is'exposed  to  the  air.  This,  however,  prevents  fuither 
action. — EccB. 

1726  1— The  thin,  compact  him  of  oxide,  or  rust,  with 
whioh'the  surface  of  zinc  becomes  coated  when  exposed  to 
a  moist  atmosphere,  seems  to  protect  it  from  further  oxida- 
tion Hence  the  value  of  zinc  as  a  material  for  roofing,  and 
also  for  protecting  the  surface  of  iron  roofs.  We  may  re- 
mark that  the  many  valuable  properties  of  this  metal  are 
daily  becoming  better  known.  At  ordinaiy  temper-atures, 
zinc  according  to  "Chambers'  Eucyclopsdia,"  is  a  com_ 
naratively  brittle  metal :  but  it  was  lUscovered  that,  if 
heated  to  between  200=  and  300^  Fah.,  its  malleability  and 
ductility  were  so  increased  that  it  could  be  rolled  with 
facility  into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  fine  wire,  bmce 
this  discovery  was  made,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  uses  of 
the  metal,  which  was  formerly  employed  along  with  copper 
to  miiko  brass,  have  become  greatly  extended.  In  sheets,  it 
i,  now  used  for  rooftng,  baths,  water  tanks,  spouting,  and 
the  liJie  ■  also  for  covering  sliip's  bottoms  instead  of  copper 
A  considerable  quantity  is  consumed  for  name  plates,  foren- 
eraving  upon,  and  for  galvanic  batteries.  Perforated  sheets, 
with  various  ornamoutal  patterns,  are  manufactured  for 
B-reens  blinds,  ventUators,  hght  fences,  and  similar  objects. 
As  a  material  for  CMting  anistic  works,  zinc  possesses  the 
desirable  properties  of  having  a  low  melting  point,  and  of 
taking  a  sharp  impression  from  the  mould,  so  .as  to  require 
little  labour  from  the  chaser  ;  it  has  aUo  considerable  hard- 
ness It  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  favourite  material 
on  the  Continent  for  making  casts  of  st.atne3,  statuettes, 
and  different  kinds  of  ornaments.  Now,  of  late  yeara,  it 
has  been  applied  with  great  success  to  the  coating  of  sheet 
iron  roofing,  and  also  for  coating  various  kmds  of  iron  wire, 
especially  telegraphic  wire.— E.  K. 

[72<>.]— HYDRAULIC  CEMENT.— I  beg  to  reply  to  a 
reader's  query  in  hast  week's  Intercommimication  .as  to 
hydraulic  cement.  If  a  hydraulic  lime  be  calcined  at  loo 
hit-h  a  temperature,  the  silicate  undergoes  p.artial  fusion, 
and  will  not  set  afterwards  under  water.  The  heat  for 
burning  the  limestones  should,  therefore,  be  just  high 
enough  to  expel  the  water  from  the  clay,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
answer  to  the  other  part  of  your  correspondent's  question, 
it  is  found  that  the  clavs  best  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  puzzolana  are  such  as  are  gre:isy  to  the  touch 
At  a  general  rule  clays  containing  limes  .and  other  metallic 
oxides,  especially  alkalis,  become  energetic  at  low  tempera- 
tures, whereas  the  poorer  clays  will  give  good  results  when 
calcined  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  they  have  this 
other  disadvantage  of.being  difficull  to  reduce  to  powder.— 
O.  F. 


the  Great  Charter  in  Parliament,  held  at  -Jork  in  U,^, 
by  Edward  I.  The  window  was  designed  by  Mr.  J .  t. 
Doyle,  author  of  "The  Chronicles  of  England  ;  .and  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 

A  stained  glass  window,  by  Messrs.  n,ardman,  has  just 
been  inserted  in  the  east  window  of  the  My  chapel  of 
St  Neofs  Church.  This  window  is  the  one  chosen  out  of 
a  great  number  to  receive  the  silver  med.al  at  P-aris,  and 
cost  £245. 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Through  the  nail-making  districts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sedgloy.  Hants,  in  conse.  |Uence  of  the  depression  in  the 
nail  trade,  Mrs,  Tiiialey  (who  is  said  to  employ  between 
2,000  and  3,000  nailers)  has  reduced  the  wages  of  the  makers 
of  all  kinds  of  nails  20  per  cent. 

The  slaters  of  Glasgow  have  struck  work  for  a  rise  of 
wages.  Their  present  wages  are  5Jd.  per  hour,  and  they 
ask  an  increase  of  jd.,  thereby,  as  they  state,  making  the 
wages  uniform  with  those  paid  in  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and 
Greenock.  The  agitation  for  this  rise  is  said  to  have  con- 
tinued during  the  last  twelve  montlis. 

The  operatives  connected  with  the  building  trade  of 
Sunderland  have  asked  their  employers  for  concessions, 
the  chief  of  which  are  that  the  men  shall  work  nine  hours 
a  day,  and  four  and  a  half  hours  on  Satiird.ays,  ending  at 
twelve  o'clock  ;  wages  to  be  paid  precisely  at  that  hour  ; 
walking  time  of  an  hour  to  every  throe  miles,  for  country 
work,  to  be  :Ulowed,  starting  from  the  Blue  House,  the 
Infirmary,  or  Wheat  Sheaf  Inn  :  that  tlie  masters  provide 
sheds  for  the  workmen,  or  pay  them  one-half  for  lost  time. 
The  master  builders  have  appointed  a  sub  committee  to 
consider  the  matter. 


STAINED    GLASJ. 


Another  stained  glass  window  has  Ijeon  added  to  those 
already  erected  in  the  Guildliall,  at  York.  It  represents 
the  history  of  the  city  during  the  Plantagenot  period  ; 
the  principal  events  delineated  being  tho  confirmation  of 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Alleged  Non.Perform,ikce  of  Contract.— 
TiDEY  V.  Shaeman.— Both  parties  to  this  siut 
were  builders,  the  plaintitf  carrying  onbusniessat 
Hellsize  Park,  and  the  defend.autm  Liverpool-road, 
Islington.  The  action  was  brought  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  to  recover  damages  for  thenon- 
perlormance  of  a  contract.  The  plaintift's  case 
was  that  the  dofendaiit  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Defries  to  lay  down  some  flooring  at  the  Agi  icu  - 
tur.al  Hall  to  be  used  at  the  great  volunteer  b.tll. 
After  it  was  no  longer  wanted,  the  defendant 
authorized  ilr.  Mabbett  to  sell  upon  commis.sion, 
and  this  gentleman  contracted  to  sell  to  the  plam 
tiff  7  50  squares  of  flooring  at  10s.  a  square,  and 
20,000£t.  of  quartering  at  a  halfpenny  a  foot. 
The  defendant,  however,  would  not  carry  out  the 
contract,  and  the  plaintiff  calculated  that  his  con- 
sequent loss  was  £3  79.  The  defence  was  that  the 
defendant  never  had  any  idea  of  selUng  the  floor- 
in"  and  never  authorized  Jlr.  Mabbett  to  sell. 
Further,  that  he  could  not  have  agreed  to  sell 
750  squares,  inasmuch  as  there  were  only  2/2 
squares  there.  There  was  also  a  good  dual  of  con- 
tradictory evidence  as  to  some  alleged  statements 
of  the  plaintiff,  by  which  he  recognised  the  con. 
tract.     The  jury  found  for  the  defendant. 

Important  to  Bdildeks.— Brompton  County 
Court  —The  plaintifl',  Bartlet,  sued  the  defendant, 
Elliott  for  1 3s.  4d.,  which  he  claimed  for  twenty 
hours'  work  at  8d.  per  hour,  which  claim  defendant 
disputed  on  account  of  the  injury  sustamed 
through  the  incompetence  and  ignorance  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  defendant,  it  appe.ared,  had  to  fin- 
ish a  pawnbroker's  shop  where  a  well  had  to  be  put 
in  through  three  floors.  The  plaintiff  was  told  to 
take  up  the  flooring  boards  for  defendant  to  see 
where  the  trimmers  were  placed,  so  that  they 
mi"ht  not  be  cut.  Next  morning  when  defendant 
went  to  see  how  the  well  covild  be  put  in,  he  found 
one  of  the  main  trimmers  cut  off,  which,  it_  was 
alleged,  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  Plamtiff 
was  discharged  without  being  paid  for  the  tmie 
claimed,  and  he  brought  the  action  to  recover  the 
amount.  Judgment  for  the  defendant,  the  judge 
remarking  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  taken  sufticient 
care,  nor  paid  that  attention  to  his  work  which 
he  ought  to  have  done. 

Contract  Work.— The  Court  of  Exchequer  has 
reversed  a  dt-cision  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  case  of  Appleby  v.  Myers.  The  plain- 
tiff had  contracted  with  the  defendant  to  supply 
and  put  up  on  the  defendant's  premises  an  engine 
and  certain  machinery,  for  which  he  was  to  be 
paid  a  lump  sum  on  completion.  When  a  portion 
of  the  machinery  had  been  put  up  and  fixed,  but 
before  the  whole  was  completed,  an  accidental  fire 
broke  out  on  the  defendant's  premises  which  de- 
stroyed  the  buUding.^  and  with  them  much  of  the 
plaintiff's  work,  and  the  further  performance  of 
the  contract  was  rendered  impossible.  The  Court 
held  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover 
the  contract  price  of  the  work  or  any  portion  of  it 
—the  premises  having  been  destroyed  by  inevitable 
accident,  and  without  fault  on  either  side,  excused 
both  from  the  further  performance  of  the  contract, 
but  giving  a  right  of  action  to  neither. 

Professional  Claims. — Randal  t'.  Gray. — 
The  plaintiff,  Mr.  J.  L.  Kandal,  architect,  of 
Shrewsbury,  sued  tho  Rev.  Lofius  S.  Gray,  late 
of  Pontesbury,  now  of  Sedgeberrow  Rectory,  in 
Worcestershire,  for  the  recovery  of  £50,  for  pro- 
fessional services  rendered  and  expenses  in- 
curred, in  carrying  out  some  alterations  iu  the 
defendant's  residence.  The  case  was  tritd,  atthe 
Shrewsbury  County  Court,  by  jury.  From  the 
opening  speech  of  Mr.  Chandler  it  appeared  the 
items  of  the  account  were  as  follows:— Drawing 
ont  of  plrius,  specifications,  &c.,  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work  to  completion,  £05 13s.  9cl.; 
drawing  of  additional  plans,  preparing  a  de- 
scription of  the  alterations,  and  making  an  affi- 
davit for  obtaining  the  Qaeen  Anne's  Gr.iiit, 
£10  10s.  ;  journey  to  Sedgeberrow  and  measuring 
up  of  the  extra  work,  taking  an  ace.  uiit  of  li.e 
"oinissioi.B,"  and  examiuin','  the  Work  lor  the 
final  certifioatp,  .CO  U.S.  GJ.;  nine  journeys, 
£31  10s. ;  total,  £115  3g.  3d.  On  account  ol 
this  sum  £G0  had  been  paid,  and  tho  balance 
was  reduced  to  £50  to  bring  it  within  tho  juris- 


diction of  the  court.  Mr.  J.  L.  Randal  stated 
that  his  charges  were  regulated  by  the  scale  pub- 
lished  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, a  copy  of  which  was  produced  in  court.  Mr. 
W.  H.  SpauU,  Mr.  Thomas  Groves,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Haycock,  jun.,  architects,  stated  that  they 
considered  the  items  charged  perfectly  f.iir  and 
reasonable.  For  the  defence,  Mr.  Buckion  urged 
that  £115  3s.  3d.,  which  was  the  original  amount 
of  Mr.  Randal's  bill,  was  indeed  a  large  sum  fur 
drawint'  out  a  few  plans  and  nine  days'  superin. 
tendence  of  the  works.  They  had  nothing  to 
say  against  the  5  per  cent,  commission  ;  but  to 
charge  £1  Is.  per  day  extra,  as  was  charged  and 
included  in  the  £31  lOs.,  was  unfair— it  was,  in 
reality,  charging  twice  over.  The  charge  of 
£10  10s.  for  preparing  the  plans  to  be  sent  to 
Loudon  was  also  exorbitant.  They  were  merely 
tracinos  of  the  original  plans,  and  were  not  worth 
anything  like  the  money.  He  believed  the  jury 
would  agree  with  him  that  the  £G0  which  had 
I.een  paid  was  amply  sufficient  for  what  Mr. 
Raudal  had  done.  Mr.  Huckton  then  called  Mr. 
Burdett,  a  clerk  of  works,  who  stated  that  the 
quality  of  the  work  did  not  in  some  cases  corre- 
spond with  that  laid  down  in  the  specification. 
Ho  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Randal  had  employed  a  clerk  of  works,  and  that 
when  he  himself  went  from  home  he  expected  to 
be  paid  his  expenses  and  time.  The  case  was 
then  put  belore  the  jury,  who  returned  a  verdict 
of  £47  Is.  3d. 


TWO    DAYS'    NOTICE    TO    DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR. 

ToLLEY  i>.  Kelk,  Warixo  Brotheks  and  Lucas -In 
Westminster  Police  Court,  on  Saturday  last  Messrs.  kelk. 
Waring  Brothers,  and  Lucas  weie  summoned  by  Mr.  Jaules 
Tolleyf  District  Surveyor  of  St.  Margaret,  St  Jobu,  and  St. 
Peter,  Westminster,  for  not  complying  with  the  38th  sec- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which  requues  tn,. 
days'  notice  in  writing  before  any  building,  or  any  work  m, 
to  or  upon  any  building,  is  commenced,  to  be  given  to  the 
District  Surveyor,  under  a  penalty  of  £20,  to  be  recovered 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  The  District  surveyor  con- 
ducted his  o»-n  case ;  Mr.  Joyce,  instructed  ^y  Mess.-s 
Baxter,  Rose,  and  Norton,  appeared  for  tie  defendants 

Fi-om  the  opening  speech  of  the  District  «Mveyor  it 
appeared  that  the  defendants,  as  contractors  tor  the  Metro- 
politan District  RaUway,  had  taken  down  a  house,  No  , 
Smitli's  place,  York-street,  and  reconstructed  the  greate 
part  of  what  was  originally  a  party  waU  between  Nos.  1  and 
^  as  an  external  waU  to  No.  2,  which  work,  he  submitted 
requiied  notice  under  section  33.  He  then  proved  service  of 
notice  on  January  16,  caUing  defendants' attention  to  then 

""^firjoyce  claimed  exemption  for  the  work  under  the  sixth 
section  of  the  act,  and  stated  that  the  waU  was  erected  upon 
grormd  belonging  to  the  raUway  company  and,  altliofch 
they  were  not  Setually  using  tho  wall  at  present,  they 
could,  and  probably  might,  use  it  for  aifixiug  signals  oi 
placarding  with  notices.  ■»  »     v.  ,   „„.„ 

The  District  Surveyor  said,  assiunmg  it  to  be  a  party 
waU  half  belonging  to  the  railway  company,  that  he  was 
Triutled  to  noti>S  for  the  other  half,  and  begged  to  infornl 
the  learned  counsel  that  he  was  m  error  in  st-atuig  that  the 
groimd  belonged  to  the  railway  company. 

Mr  Arnold:— Therailwavcompauycannothavetheright 
t«  cut  a  hole  through  the  wall  into  a  gentleman  s  drawmg 
room,  for  instance.  .      ,  ,     ^.     t^-  *  ■-♦ 

John  Marr  Ingall  was  caUed  and  exammed  by  the  Distnot 
Surveyor:-!  reside  at  No.  30,  York-street,  Westmmster  I 
.am  owner  of  No.  2,  Smith's  place,  :.nd  the  .adjoining  houses 
The  railway  comp,any  pmchased  No.  1,  and  caused  it  to  bo 
pulled  down.  The  wall  erected  is  in  lieu  of  the  party  wall 
Originally  existing  between  Nos.  1  and  2.  Ihe  waU  u 
entirely  on  my  ground     I  produce  the  deeds  with  plan 

""cJoss-examined  :-T.aking  down  the  wall  left  the  rooms 
exposed.  It  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it;  the  house  was 
dangerous  without.     I  believe  it  is  done  properly 

The  District  Surveyor  remarked  that  making  it  a  case  of 
emergency  would  not  help  the  other  side,  as  section  44  niado 
it  a  condition  that,  before  the  expiration  of  twenty  four 
hours  after  such  work  has  beeu  begun,  notice  thereof  shall 
be  given  to  the  District  Surveyor. 

Mr  Arnold  in  summing  up,  said  -  I  never  had  a  clearer 
case,  and  Ciinuot  understand  upon  what  grounds  the  defence 
was  undertaken,  except,  .as  the  learned  counsel  has  8tj.t*d, 
under  mistake;  but,  as  this  is  the  first  case  »f' f^'  "'« 
defendants,  and  iu  consideration  »/ JO™, '^'='?"S?H.' "",  » 
the  object  sought  will  be  ohtarned  by  the  mflictiori  of  a 
nominld  penalty  of  one  sliilling  and  costs;  hut  should 
another  else  be  proved  against  the  same  parties  before  me, 
I  shaU  feel  it  my  duty  to  impose  the  fuU  penalty,  viz.,  f -0. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Mos.-Society  of  .Vrts,  Cantor  Lectures,  "  Adulteration 
of  Food."  Conclusion. 

TUES  -Institute  of  CivU  Engineers.  Renewed  Discu.- 
sion  upon  first,  "FrcshWaterFloodsof  River.:, 
second,  "Floods  iu  the  Nerbudda  Valley, 
aud,  should  time  pennit,  the  following  paper 
will  i;e  read,  "On  tho  Supporting  Power  ot 
Piles,  and  on  the  Pneumatic  Process  ot  Dnvng 
Iron  Columns,"  by  J.  M' Alpine,  M  Inst.  C  b., 

Wed  -Soc^!tyof  Arts,  on  "The  Supply  M  Animal  Pood 
to  Britain,  and  the  means  proposed  for  iucre,as- 
inf  it,  '  by  W.  L.  Scott,  Esq.,  F.C.S. 

FBI -Architectui-al  Association,  "Symmetry,  from  » 
GothicPointof  View,"by  E.  J.  larver,  Lsq., 

SAT--A8soriated  Arts  Institute,  "  On  the  Practical 
Vulue  ot  Theory,"  by  A.  H.  WaU. 
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The  Italian  government  has  granted  three  pri- 
vileges for  boring  wells  on  the  territories  of  Farn- 
novo,  Taro,  and  Medesanio.  Two  of  them  have 
been  given  to  American  capitalists. 

Mr.  Lyster,  the  engineer  to  the  Mersey  Dock 
Board,  has  reported  to  that  body  that  the  amount 
required  to  complete  the  dock  works  in  progress 
and  in  contemplation  is  £700,094. 

The  Masonic  Brotherhood  of  Philadelphia  are 
about  to  build  a  granite  structure,  250ft.  long  by 
1 50ft.  wide,  with  a  tower  300ft.  in  height.  It  wiU 
cost  nearly  1,000,000  dols. 

A  new  litany-desk,  which  the  "  Ecclesiologist " 
describes  as  of  unusual  beauty,  has  been  presented 
to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Wells-street,  by  an 
anonymous  donor.  It  is  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Burges.  On  one  side,  in  the  upright  support,  is  a 
well-carved  figure  of  "  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bara- 
chiis,"  offering  incense  ;  on  the  opposite  side  is  a 
figure  of  the  prophet  Joel.  In  front  there  are 
two  open  richly-carved  arched  panels,  between 
which  is  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew.  In  the  spandrels 
of  the  two  arches  are  very  felicitously  designed 
groups  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  each  slaying 
his  dragon.  The  uprights  on  each  side  end  at  the 
top  in  particularly  graceful  liguies  of  angels 
swinging  censers.  The  idea  embodied  is,  of 
course,  that  the  litany-desk  in  a  Christian  church 
represents  in  a  manner  the  "  Altar  of  Incense  " 
in  the  Temple.  In  front  is  the  legend,  "  Libera 
nos  Domine,"  and  the  date  of  the  year,  inlaid  in 
maple-wood  on  the  walnut ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
desk  itself  is  admirably  inlaid  with  the  emblems 
of  the  Passion.  We  have  seldom  seen  better 
figure  sculpture.  It  was  all  carved,  we  believe, 
from  careful  clay  models.  The  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Kobinsou,  of  High  Holborn. 

The  method  employed  by  M.  Chevreul,  of 
Paris,  for  renovating  ancient  stained-glass  is  as 
follows — the  glass  is  removed  from  its  setting  and 
immersed  for  several  days  in  a  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  of  a  specific  gravity  of  I'OSS.  It  is 
then  washed,  and  dipped  for  a  few  hours  in  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  108. 

A  grand  International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts 
s  announced  to  take  place  in  Berlin  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October  next.  Particulars  are 
promised  shortly. 

Mr.  William  J.  Richardson  and  Mr.  George 
Leslie  have  been  elected  associate  painters,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Landseer,  associate  engraver,  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  No  architects'  or  sculptors' 
names  were  balloted  for  at  the  meeting  which 
took  place  on  Friday. 

The  local  ex.aminations  in  drawing  of  the  second 
grade  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are  an- 
nounced to  take  place  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
of  March  next.  The  examinations  will  be  held  at 
South  Kensington,  and  also  at  the  various  Schools 
of  Art  and  night  classes  established  under  local 
committees  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  genius  of  John 
Philip,  R.A.,  it  is  proposed,  we  hear,  to  endow  a 
prize  medal  to  be  named  after  him,  open  to  tri- 
ennial competition  by  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  for  the  best  picture  of  English  domestic 
life.  Funds  are  now  being  raised  for  this  purpose, 
as  also  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  his  friends  and 
admirers  to  place  a  granite  slab  over  the  grave  of 
the  painter  in  Ktnsal  green. 
I  The  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 

tects of  Ireland  have  given  a  dinner  to  their  presi- 
dent, Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  M.P.,  who  has  just  had 
the  honour  of  kniglithood  conferred  upon  him. 
The  banquet  took  place  in  Dublin  yesterday. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  and 
j  South-East  of  Ireland  Arch.xological  Society, 
which  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult.,  it  wasunan 
imously  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  Society 
to  that  of  the  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
of  Ireland.  The  following  gentlemr?n  were  elected 
members  :  Rev.  John  Jebh,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Peter 
stow,  Prebendary  and  Precentur  of  Hereford 
Cathedral ;  John  E.  Hassell,  Esq.,  6owran 
Castle ;  Edward  Hunt,  Esq.,  Belmore,  Thomas- 
town;  Very  Rev.  James  Byrne,  ex-F.T  CD  , 
Dean  of  Clonfei  t  and  Rector  of  Cappagh ;  Dr. 
Chas.  Lyster,  William-street,  Kilkenny ;  Dr.  J. 
B.  Fitzsimons,  High-street,  Kilkenny ;  Rev.  J 
Henderson,  A.B.,  Silver-hill,  EnniskUlen ;  Rev, 
R.  Archer  Ffennell,  Glebe  House,  Ballyboy ;  and 
James  Kieman,  Esq.,  M.D.  EnniskiUen. 


A  medical  writer  wonders  that  travellers  do 
not  carry  with  them  a  little  bottle  of  perman- 
ganate of  potass,  a  few  drops  of  which  would 
speedily  purify  auy  watfr.  A  gentleman  who 
has  just  returned  from  India  states  that  he  has 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  employment. 
[n  cases  where  the  water  was  turbid,  and  tasting 
and  smelling  of  decaying  organic  matter,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  the  per- 
manganate made  it,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  clear  and 
as  sweet  as  spring  water. 

We  have  seen  a  few  of  the  wonders  performed 
by  the  Genius  of  circumlocution.  We  have  seen, 
for  instance,  a  sheet  of  foolscap  which  had  to  be 
filled  with  signatures,  before  it  became  a  sufficient 
authority  to  compel  an  official  to  pay  an  account 
of  ds.  We  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  report 
of  26  pages  on  the  alarming  fact  of  a  tenpenuy 
nail  having  been  found  without  a  he.id  in  a 
government    dockyard.  These,    however,    are 

as  nothing  compared  with  the  latest  achieve- 
ment recorded,  and  for  the  truth  of  which 
a  Sunderland  paper  is  responsible.  A  lock 
was  wanted  on  the  door  of  some  premises  in 
Sunderland,  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  resident  official  thereupon  applied  to  their 
Lordships,  at  Somerset  House,  for  the  requisite 
order  to  buy  the  lock,  which  was  to  cost  2s.  Four 
or  five  sheets  of  folio  inquiries  were  forwarded  to 
liim,  which  he  had  to  fill  up  and  return.  Ne.\t 
came  a  gentleman  from  Tynemouth,  to  "survey" 
the  hole  in  the  door  where  the  lock  was  to  be  put. 
Of  course,  he  came  and  went  first-class,  and  his 
fare  and  expenses  doubtless  amounted  to  a  good 
round  sum.  His  report  was  then  forwarded  to 
London,  and  at  last  down  came  the  requisite 
order  to  Sunderland,  authorizing  the  lock  to  be 
bought,  and  placed  on  the  door. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  of  the  Leicestershire 
Architectural  and  Arch?eological  Society  was  held 
in  the  Guildhall,  Leicester,  last  week,  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hill  presiding.  Proposed  plans  and  elevations 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  Welham,  by 
Messrs.  Goddard  and  Sou,  architects,  Leicester, 
were  produced  and  approved.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Society 
should  be  held  at  Kibworth  on  the  last  Monday  of 
March  next.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  exhibited  two  coins 
found  near  the  Roman  camp,  at  Hallaton,  and  the 
same  gentleman  read  the  Notes  on  the  Preben- 
daries of  St.  Margaret's,  Leicester. 

"  A  Competitor "  writes  us  to  say  that  Mr. 
Srrlih's  plans  for  St  Andrew's  Church,  Hertford, 
were  never  submitted  to  the  committee  ;  and  that 
it  was  without  their  sanction  that  they  were 
publicly  exhibited,  or  that  the  engravings  were 
distributed.  He  says  that  "Mr.  Smith's  plans 
were  more  expensive  than  they  could  afford,  and 
its  style  was  disapproved  of  by  a  majority  of  tho-e 
present." 

We  learn  that  the  plans  of  Mr.  Wilson  W. 
Phipson,  C.E.,  have  been  selected  for  the  ventila- 
tion and  warming  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  South  Kensington.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  building,  the 
heating  apparatus  for  the  hall  aloi;e  will  be  com- 
posed of  more  than  27,000  feet  of  4in.  hot  water 
pipe,  arranged  in  coils  under  the  arena,  galleries, 
and  lower  corridor,  the  fresh  air  from  the  out- 
side being  distributed  amongst  them  by  means  of 
two  pans  6ft.  in  diameter. 

The  annual  soiree  given  by  Mr.  William  Higgs, 
builder,  of  South  Lambeth,  to  his  workmen  came 
off  on  Friday  last.  About  500  workmen,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  assembled  in  the  Crown 
Works  at  Lawn-lane,  uuder,the  presidency  of  their 
generous  employer.  After  being  regaled  with  tea 
and  cake,  Mr.  Higgs,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  other 
gentlemen,  delivered  short  addresses  to  the  com- 
pany on  the  benefits  of  such  reunions,  and  their 
importance  as  a  means  of  promoting  that  good 
feeling  and  right  understanding  which  are  at  all 
times  desirable  and  indeed  necessary  between  em- 
ployer and  employed. 

The  efforts  which  were  made  a  few  years 
ago  to  re-organize  the  Kidderminster  School  of 
Art  are  now  being  rewarded  by  satisfactory  results. 
The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  last.  The 
report  read  was  very  satisfactory  in  every  respect, 
and  a  long  list  of  prizes  was  distributed.  Votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  vicar  and  mayor  for 
presiding,  to  Mr.  Harvey,  the  secretary,  and  to 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  able  art  m.aster.  An  exhibition 
of  the  students'  work  was  open  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  attracted  considerable  attention  after 
the  close  of  the  meeting. 


|1nttnts  far  |iibcntions 

CONNECTED   WITH    THE      BUILDING     TRADE. 


IbiS  G.  HOWARD.  lMPBOvn.MRNT.s  ik  thk  Constrcc- 
Tio.v  OK  Pauquet  FLOOKiNn.     Dated  May  24,  1S67. 

This  iiivontion  consista  in  foiiuiug  tlie  foimdation,  or 
bruking  tho  jmrqiict  or  omamontal  surface  of  tho  floor,  of 
any  cuuvtjiiiuut  or  suitable  uuniher  of  layers  of  wood, 
arraugod  and  combined  ha  doacribed.  Pateut  complotud. 
1500  II.  B.  HARLOW.  Imfkovements  in  Ati-aua- 
Tia  FOR  Coui'LiNij  Pii'Ea.  (A  coiumubication.)  Dated  May 
•J7.  lStJ7. 

This  improved  appamtua  is  appUcablo  in  coupling 
Kteam,  gits,  water,  and  other  pipes,  having  a  socket  at 
ono  end  into  which  the  end  of  another  pipe  fits.  Thia 
appai"atua  consists  of  four,  or  other  convenient  number, 
of  segments,  connected  together  by  a  hoop;  one  end  of 
the  KegmentH  is  recessed  to  flt  on  the  socket  of  the  pipes 
to  bo  coupled,  and  to  the  inside  of  each,  segmeutis  screwed 
a  thin  stool  blade,  and  these  blades  are  surruuuded  by  a 
ring  or  hoop  of  india-rubber  or  other  packing.  Tho 
apparatus  having  been  placed  on  the  socket  of  the  pipe, 
the  end  of  the  pipe  to  be  coupled  is  forced  within  the 
blades  of  steel,  thereby  expanding  them  and  tho  packing 
ring  inside  the  socket;  the  hoop  is  then  kuucked  off  the 
segments,  and  the  segments  with  the  blades  of  steel  are 
drawn  out  of  the  socket,  leaving  the  packing  ring  in  its 
place.  By  this  apparatus  pipes  can  be  coupled  very 
cspoiiitiously,  and  the  packing  ring  is  sure  to  bo  left  in 
its  proper  place  within  the  socket. — Patent  completed. 

1509  H.  PETHER.  Producint,  by  a  new  Method 
Ornamental  Bricks  for  Building  Pdrposes.  Dated 
May  28,  1807. 

This  invention  refers  to  a  means  of  imparting  to  the 
faces  of  bricks  a  diaper  or  ornamental  pattern,  by  the  fol- 
lowing means : — Upon  a  metallic  table  is  affixed  a  vertical 
frame,  the  inner  edges  of  which  are  prepared  to  receive 
and  guide  an  ascending  and  descending  horizontal  frame, 
which,  acting  on  wedges  attached  to  the  sides  of  a  metallic 
l)OX  hinged  and  secured  at  the  bottom,  causes  the  same  to 
collapse  when  this  horizontal  frame  ascends,  and  resume 
their  open  or  spread  position  on  its  descent.  Into  this  box 
is  placed  in  a  Arm  state  the  clay  intended  to  form  the 
brick. — Patent  completed. 

1613  E.  J.  DEMANET.  An  AppARATUg  for  the 
Purpose  OF  Giving  Sufficient  Draught  to  any  kind 
OF  CuniNEY.     Dated  May  31, 1807, 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  square  or  other  shaped 
chimney  or  body  made  of  metal  or  other  material,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap  formed  of  two  vertical  sides  joined  by 
an  arched  top,  the  cap  being  open  at  the  ends.  The  said 
two  sides  are  longer  than  titio  diameter  of  the  chimney, 
and  thus  project  beyond  its  exterior  surface.  One  of  the 
said  vertical  sides  is  curved  concentric  with  the  chimney, 
while  the  other  vertical  side  is  half  straight  and  half 
curved  eccentric  to  the  chimney.  The  cap  may  have 
an  opening  in  the  top  covered  by  an  Inclined  plate  to  keep 
out  the  rain. — Patent  abandoned. 

159S  A.  V.  NEWTON.  An  improved  5[bthod  ok  Pro- 
ducing Mosaic  Veneers.  (A  communication.)  Dated 
May  29,  1807. 

Tliis  invention  relates  to  the  production  of  mosaic 
veneers  or  surfaces  in  an  economical  and  expeditious  man- 
ner, and  consists,  first,  in  forming  prismatoidal  rods  of 
suitable  form  and  coloiu*  for  producing,  when  put  together 
3  de  by  side,  a  surface  with  the  required  design,  by  forciug 
through  apertures  of  the  form  of  the  cross  section  of  tho 
intended  rods  a  plastic  material,  which,  after  the  rods  have 
been  formed,  will  become,  or  which  may  be  rendered,  of 
suHicient  hardness  to  be  \ised  as  a  veneer.  And,  second,  in 
uniting  such  strips  so  formed  into  blocks,  the  cross  section 
of  which  will  be  of  the  form  of  the  surface  to  be  veneered, 
or  of  a  section  thereof.     Patent  completed. 

1039  S.  HARWOOD.  Improvements  in  the  Construc- 
tion OF  Walus,  Buildings,  and  other  similar  Struc- 
tures.    Dati'd  June  3,  1807. 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  walls,  buildings,  and  other  such  structures 
composed  of  layers  of  blocks  or  slabs  of  material  in  the 
nature  of  cement  compositions,  whereby  complete  ventila- 
tion is  effected,  and  great  strength  afforded  to  the  struc- 
ture, with  a  less  weight  and  quantity  of  material  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  The  inventor  proposes  to  form 
the  blocks  or  slabs  by  means  of  moulds,  the  materials  con- 
sisting of  concrete,  pure  Portland  cement,  Roman  cement, 
or  any  other  cement  or  lime,  or  lime  and  cement,  or  other 
known  compounds  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hard 
and  durable  blocks  of  artificial  stone,  and  to  build  the  wall 
or  other  structure  of  a  hollow  or  cellular  form  by  placing 
or  laying  the  blocks  or  slabs  in  courses  side  by  side  with, 
a  space  or  interval  between  the  rows,  which  may  be  two, 
three,  or  other  number,  and  by  l>inding  the  courses  with 
similar  blocks  or  slabs,  either  touching  each  other  or  with 
a  space  between  each — Patent  abandoned. 

1042  M.  CAVANAGH.  Improvements  in  Adjustable 
Lock  Spindles.     Dated  June  4,  1807. 

This  invention  has  for  its  oViJect  improvements  in  lock 
spindles  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  several  parts  thereof 
more  complete  and  suitable  for  being  applied  and  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  any  thickness  of  door,  and  consist  in 
emplojiug  with  the  ordinary  tapped  square  spindle  a  re- 
gulating swivel  screw  nut,  and  sliding  boss  or  nozzle,  in 
combination  with  fixing  studs  and  coupling  socket  turning 
upon  the  mount  of  the  moveable  kn<jtj  or  handle,  by  the 
arrangement  of  which,  on  the  said  spindle  being  adjusted 
to  the  required  thickness  of  door,  through  the  medium  of 
the  swivel  nut,  the  said  studs  on  the  boss  are  caused  to 
take  into  a  notched  concentric  inner  groove  in  the  said 
coupling  socket,  whereby  the  knob  or  handle  is  firmly 
held  or  retained  upon  the  spindle,  in  like  manner  to  the 
bayonet  fastening. — ^Patent  completed. 

1048  J.  N'OWEK.  Improvements  in  Fire-grates. 
Dated  June  0,  1807. 

In  house  fire-grates  of  the  usual  construction  there  is  a 
grate  on  which  the  fire  rests,  and  through  which  the  ashes 
drop.  Now,  the  nature  of  this  invention  consists  in  the 
application  and  use  of  two  grates,  the  top  one  of  which  is  a 
fire-grate  for  the  fire  to  rest  upon,  and  the  bottom  one  is  a 
coarse  grate,  and  between  or  imder  the  grates  the  patentee 
places  a  sliding  valve  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure.  By  these  means  more  or  less  air  can  be  supplied 
to  the  fire  by  opening  or  closing  this  valve.— Patent  com- 
'  pleted. 
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iroi  R.  LOGAN.  IsiPROTEMESTS  IN  Seci-eino  and 
Adjcstisg  Wi.vnows,  Busds  asd  Shades,  Doobs  and 
Shutters,  and  in  the  Apparatus  Employed  therefjr. 
Dated  June  13,  1S67. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  opening 
of  blinds,  and  consists  in  emploj-ing  one  or  more  raclis 
having  ratchet  teeth  on  them,  which  racks  are  attached  to 
Bome  convenient  part  of  the  framing.  The  moveable  part 
of  the  window  blind,  shade,  shutter,  or  door  has  one  or 
more  ratchet  palls  fixed  to  it,  and  which  is  or  are  acted 
npon  by  a  spring,  and  by  it  forced  into  the  recesses  of  the 
eeth. — Patent  completed. 

1732  J.  HOLLIES.  An  Improved  Combination  of 
Materials  to  re  used  in  the  Manufacture  of  Drain- 
bottoms,  Flue  Slabs,  Bricks,  and  other  like  Purposes. 
Dated  June  13,  1367. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  admixture  of  the  scale  or 
shale  found  in  clay  beds  underneath  the  clay  with  the  cl.ay 
itself,  or  the  admixture  of  the  scale  or  shale  with  the 
"seat'  found  underneath  coal  in  its  bed  ,a3  well  as  with 
the  clay,  by  preference  in  the  proportion  of  five-sixths  of 
the  former  to  one-sixth  of  the  latter,  the  scale  or  shale 
having  previously  been  pulverized  and  mixed  with  water 
to  render  it  of  .1  pasty  consistency,  and  then  blended  or 
mixed  with  the  clay,  moulded  to  "the  required  shape,  and 
bui-nt  ill  the  customary  manner. — Patent  completed. 


S^nbe  B^tos. 


TENDERS. 

Ehbatum.-  In  last  week's  tender  for  alteration  of  houses 
in  Strand  and  .\dam-street.  for  "quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  T.  Begg,"  read  •'  Mr  W.  G.  E. 


BRtERLEY.-The  tendsr  of  Mr.  Eidal,  of  Sheffield,  for  a 
new  church  at  Brierlev,  near  Cudworth,  has  been  accepted. 
Mr.  J.  S  Foljambe,  of  Osberton,  has  presented  the  site, 
together  with  £1,000  towaids  the  building,  besides  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  endowment. 

Fallowfield. — For  theerection  of  new  schools  at  Fallow- 
field,  near  Manchester.  Mr.  Ernest  Bates,  of  London,  and 
Manchester,  architect.     Quantities  suppUed. 

Kobinson  and  Sou £1,1.30 

■Ward  and  Co 1,120 

Porteous 1,100 

Quillish 3,060 

Thoi-nton    1,055 

Grimshaw  and  Co 1,040 

Meadows 1,0'27 

Brown 1 ,005 

Barber  and  Gibson  (accepted) 1 ,000 

Hor»ca.stle.— For  Mr.  Johnson's  new  buildings  in  the 
Market  Place : — 

Hobson  and  Co £3,380 

Close  and  Co 3,360 

Otter  and  Co. 3,201 

Walter 3,150 

Sherwin 2,905 

Huddleston 2.850 

Bellamy  and  Jay 2,740 

Thompson  (accepted) 2,599 

Ketterino. — For  residence  at  Kettering,  Mr.  R.  W 
Johnson,  architect,  Meltoa  Mowbray,  and  Leicester  ;— 

Hawthorn £1,299 

Henson 1,277 

Barlow  and  Bullin 1,202 

Wilson 1,197 

Mat  Fair.— For  alterations  and  reinstatements  at  No. 
6,  Shepherds  Market,  May  Fair.  Mr.  Charles  Innes,  archi- 
tect. 

M'Lachlan £464    0    0 

WUcox 429    0    0 

Preedy  and  Son : 416    0    0 

ThomasaudSou 405    0    0 

Snowden 898    0    0 

Fish 394    0    0 

Henderson  and  Cairns 393    0    0 

Sapnell 388  19    0 

Nightingale 382    0    0 

Perkins 377     0    0 

London.— For  schools  at  Vauxhall,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Herbert,  Mr.  J.  T.  ICnowles,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
H.  F.  Gritton  :— 

Longniire  and  Burge £2,897 

Holland  and  Hannan 2,781 

Mansfield  and  Price 2,700 

TroUope  and  Sons 2,634 

Colls  and  Son 2,030 

Peckham. — For  a  factory  .and  stables  in  Peckham  Grove, 
Camberwell,  for  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Cue,  architect.  Quantities 
kupplied. 

Larke £785 

King  and  Sons 760 

Batchelor 739 

Johnson 719 

Shapley  and  Webster., 673 

Smith 658 

Mortar 654 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

Jas.  30. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.   Chinnock,   Galeworthy,  and 
Chinnock. -Leasehold    residence,    No.     2."^,     Keu6inFt.m- 
crescent  West,  let  at  £ol    per   annum,  term  99  years  from 
Lady-day.  1S22.  at  £10  10s.  per  anDvini— sold  for  £420. 

Leasehold,  two  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  113  and  114, 
Great  Dover-street,  Southwark,  and  premises  in  the  rear, 
being  Nos.  10  and  11,  Elthamplace.  and  let  on  lease  at 
£60  per  annum,  also  a  ground  rent  of  £5  per  annum  arising 
from  No.  9,  Eltham-place  aforesaid,  term  70  years  from 
lS-21.  at  £16  per  annum— sold  for  £f>20. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  13.  West  Smithfield,  let  on  lease 
at  £140  per  amium.  also  leasehold  premises  in  the  rear, 
known  as  the  Greyhound  Inn-yard,  consisting  of  ware- 
houses, stabling,  and  other  jiremises,  let  on  lease  at  £140 
per  annum,  term  ol  years  from  Lady- Day,  1S32,  at  £irO  123. 
per  annum — sold  for  £800. 

By  Mr.  John  Dean.— Leasehold  18  houses.  Nos.  S  to 
25,  Three  Mill-lane,  Bromley,  protlucing  £257  S3,  per 
annum,  term  99  years  from  1S58,  at  £45  per  annum-  sold 
for  £1.600 

By  Mr.  Thos.  Dracott,— Leasehold  two  residences.  Nos. 
7  and  3.  Rosemount,  Wallington,  Surrey,  estimated  value 
£105  per  annum,  tenn  S9  years  from  1S63,  at  £10  lOs.  per 
annum— sold  for  £5i0. 

At  the  Guildhall  Coffee-iiouke.— By  Messrs.  Furber 
and  Price.— Freehold  five  houses,  two  with  shops,  Nos.  2  to 
6.  King  street,  Soho,  producing  £164  per  annum— sold  fur 
£3,000. 

Freehold  house  and  shop.  No  3.  Moore-lane,  Soho,  let  on 
lease  at  £50  per  annum — sold  for  £1,140. 

Freehohl  ground  rent  of  £27  per  annum,  arising  from  the 
New  Thirteen  Cantons  puhlic-house,  No.  9,  King  street. 
Soho,  and  a  house,  No.  8.  King-street  -sold  for  '  670. 

Leasehold  house  and  shop.  No.  9S.  Great  Tichfield-street, 
Marylebone,  let  at  £60  per  annum,  term  will  expire  on 
October  11,  1887,  at  £8  per  annum— sold  for  £520. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  7,  Warwick-gardens,  Kensing- 
ton, let  at  £6o  per  annum,  term  70J  years  unexpired,  at 
£8  per  annum — sold  for  £740. 

Leasehold  residence,  No  9,  Warwick- gardens,  let  at  £60 
per  annum,  term  and  ground  rent  similar  to  above— sold 
for  £970. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  12,  Lowther-cottages,  HoUoway, 
let  at  £47  per  annum,  tenn  66J  years  unexpired  at  £6  per 
annum— sold  for  £450. 

Leasehold  two  residences.  Nos.  77  and  79,  Bridge  road. 
Hammersmith,  producing  £65  per  annum,  term  Gli  years 
unexpired,  at  £10  per  annum-  sold  for  £850. 

Freehold  ground  rent  of  £13  per  annum,  arising  from 
Nos.  1  to  4,  Chapel -street,  Hammersmith— sold  for  £'280. 

Freehold  house,  No.  2,  Bentinck-street,  Soho,  let  at  £55 
per  annum — sold  for  £850. 

Freehold  residence.  No.  21,  Savile-row,  Regent -street, 
let  at  £85  per  annum— aold  for  £1,620. 
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TwTWELL.— For  house  at  Twywell,  Northanta. 
JubDfiOD,  architect.  Melton  and  Leicester. 

Wilson f4M  10 

Barlow 434  12 

J.  Henson 433    0 

W.   Henson 4-'7  lO 

Gunn 4J0    0 

Coutta  and  Fletcher 419  17 


Mr.  R. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASINOHALL-STREET. 

James  Back,  East  Dulwich.  carpenter,  February  12,  at 
l-2_PianciB  Davy,  St.  Paul's  Street,  New  North  Road, 
builder,  FebruaVv  13,  at  12 -Samuel  Reeve,  Greenwich, 
plumber,  Febniafy  12,  atU— William  Sherwin,  Hoimslow, 
stonemason,  February  17,  at  2— William  Henry  Soar, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  plumber,  February  13,  at  3— 
Charles  Biirrv,  Christchurch,  Hants,  plumber,  February 
17,  at  12— Robert  Deeks.  Joshua  Street,  Bromley,  Middle- 
sex, builder,  Febru.ary  J9,  at  2— Woodward  Dudley.  Naylor 
Road,  Peckham,  painter,  and  ghazier.  February  20.  at  2— 
John  Ingafill,  Knockholt,  Kent,  builder,  February  25,  at 
12-John  Wilaton,  Great  C.dlege  Street,  Camden  Town, 
contractor,  February  17,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Edward  Cowin,  Hulrae,  joiner,  February  19,  at  11— John 
Parry  Edwards,  Holyhead,  contractor,  February  14,  at  12 
—John  Morgan.  Defyunock.  carpenter,  February  18,  at  2 
— Charles  Rolfe,  Llanberis,  civil  engineer,  February  17.  .at 
12— Henry  Sargeaut,  Portsmouth,  plumber.  February  15, 
at  12— John  Thomson,  Monkwearmouth  Shore,  builder, 
February  19,  at  12-William  Aston.  Brighton  le  Sands, 
Lancashire,  builder,  February  14,  at  11— Tliom.as  B.arrow- 
clough.  Sheffield,  joiner,  February  12,  at  1— Ihomas  Crage, 
Weslon  super  Mare,  carpenter,  February  14.  at  11— William 
Kerslake.  Exeter,  painter,  February  11,  at  11— Frederick 
Llovd,  Bristol,  carpenter.  February  21,  at  12— John  Old 
hain,  jimr.,  and  Adam  Grange  Bell,  Lancashire,  builders, 
February  13,  at  10. 

— •* 

LATEST  PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 

TnfBEK.  dntr  la  per  loiid.  dr&ffbftck.  la. 

Teak    lofcd  «10  11»£11  K' ArL-lmnsel.  yelli 

Quebec,  red  pine 


THE 
GRAPHEE. 
in  No.  1. 


ILLUSTRATED      PHOTO- 

3d.     12  Original  Eugravingsby  flrst-ctasa  artists 


ILLUSTRATED       PHOTO- 


THE 
QRAPHER.  3d-— Contents  of  No.  1 :— PhotogTJvphy  and  Cri- 
ticism, by  J.  C.Leake,  with  fi  llhistratioDs— Landscape  Piiotography 
for  Artiaia  and  Amateurs,  by  Thomaa  Sutton.  E.A.,  with  lllustra- 
tion— Photographic  Wanderiuga,  3  Ulustrations— Six  Examples  of 
Posing  and  Grouping,  by  K.  A.  Seymour— The  Philosophy  of  Dry 
Plate  Photography,  hy  G.  Dawson.  M.A. — A  Ramble  with  the  Camera 
in  Epping  Foreet.  by  G.  H.—M.  Adam  Sohimon— The  Philosophy  of 
Art.  by  A.  H.  W.— Photographic  Fun— Chat— Keviews,  Sc— Illustra- 
tion on  toned  paper  after  O.  G.  Bejlander. 

THE      ILLUSTRATED       PHOTO- 
GRAPHER.    3d.  Weekly.    Office— 5i,  Patemoflter-row  ;  ajid 
all  Newsagents. 


LAMP -POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 
DWARF  GAS  PILLARS,   ditto  ditto. 

LAMP  BRACKETS.  ditto  ditto. 

L.\MPS.  in  Coppei.Tin,  Iron.  .indBras". 
RAILINGS.  GATES.  BALCONY  PANELS. 
FOUNTAINs—Gardenand  Drinking. 
GATES   RAILINGS.  4c  .  *c. 
NEW  DESIG>  3  for  these  will  be  foi-warded ,  upon  &  receipt 
of  particulars,  by 
TURNER  and  ALLEN.  Founders  and  Contractors. 
201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LuNDON. 

THE  IMPEOViD  REGISTER 
Gravel,  Sand,  Coal,  cr  Lime  Screen. 

In  this  Srroen  the  Ihm  lacing  wires,  so  liable  to  wear  out.  are  en- 
tirely diapensed  with.     It  ia  umde  of  strong  wir^s  wrapped  round  tlia 
iron  cross-bars,  bo  that  the  me^bes  cannot  be  diaplactd  nor  wear  looae. 
CAK   BE  MADE  TO   ANT   ME.SH. 
Size  in  wire    2ft.  4  in.  wide.     4ft.  2in.  deep.     Price  £1  lOs.  Od. 
I'ft.  5Ain.  wide.    ■Ift.  4in.  deep.        „        1  12    6 
5it,  7  "in.  wide.     4fL  6in.  deep.        „        1  15    0 

PENNEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  16,  Broadgate,  Lincoln 


r 


M 


yellow  pine..  3   IS 

Ht.  John  N.B.  yellow  0     0 

Quebec  Oak,  white..  6     6 

„       birch 8  10 

„       elm    8  10 

DaJutKicoak 8  10 


fir   , 


3     6 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saundkrs,  Quarrytnen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chantB,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Coat  for  TrauBit  to  auy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
fumiabed  OD  application  to  Bath  Ston«  Office,  Corsham, 
WDta.— {AevT.I 


Mrmel  Or 

Riga •■i  IB     3 

Swedish 2     'J     3 

Mft»tB,Quebecredplne   6    0    7 

,,       yellow  pine..     6    0     6 

Lathwood,Dautzic,Im    4  10     6 

at.  Petersburg  7  10     8  1 
Deals,  prC. 12ft.  byS 

by  8  in.,  duty  23  per 

loud,  drawback  2a. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  18     0  19    0 
St.Juhn,  whiteapruc*  18  10  16  lU 
Yellow    pine,  per  rft- 

duced  C 
CauadA.   Ist  quality.  17    0  18  1« 
2nd  do 11  10  13  lu 


£11  10  CIS    0 
St.  PeteTaburg.  yeL . .  10  JO     11  10 

Finland  7  10    8   1" 

Memel 0    0      0    0 

Gothenburg,  yeUow      8  10    10  10 

while    8    0      9    0 

Oefle.  yellow 9    0    11     0 

So<lerhatn       9    0    10  10 

Chriatiaula,    per   C, 

12  (t.  by  Shy  9  in. 

yellow 16    0    22    0 

Deck  Plank.  Dantzlc, 

per  40  (t.  3  in 0  16      1     6 

PuujCB  Stoke  pr  ton    6    0      8    0 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal.  pale. ...per  tvn89      0    4o    0 

Sperm  body   106     0  110    0 

Cod 35    0    35  10 

Whale.  8th.  Sea,  pale  33    0    39    ^ 

Olive.  OallipoU 1 2  10      0    " 

Cocoanut.  Cochln.ton  56    0    57    ^ 

Pftlui.  tine 3U  10    40     " 

Linseed    31  10    35    " 

Ra[>eBeed,  Eng.pal*..  37     0    37  1. 
Cottonseed 32    0    40     " 


AP       MOUNTERS 

__  in  theviirious  branches. 

WHATMAN'S  and  CAR'  RIDGE.  Mounted,  kept  in  Stock. 

LECHERTiER,    BARBE.    &    CO., 
60,  Regent-atreet,  "W. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIKR  MACHE.  CARTON  PIEBHE.  and  COMPOSITION, 
produced  in  the  best  style;  and  estimates  tumiahed  on  re<.-ci[.t  of 
driiwinga.  Eatablished  60  years.  WILLIAM  SMART.  41,  Cliftou- 
Btreet.  Fiusbury,  London.  E.C. 


M 


OULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 


Karth  Closet  Company  ILiniited).  29.  Bediord-atreet,  Covent  garden. 
T.  M.  EVAN3.  Mauager. 


IROB:— 

Welsh  Ban  In  London     pCT  ton  8  10  0 

Kail  Rod        do  75    0 

Hoops do  8    6   0 

Hoopa.  Single do  9  15    0 

St^fo^dflht^e  Bar.       do  7    6    6 

Bini.ln  Wales     do  6  10    0 

Nails    do  5  10     0 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Olug.  No    1    ..       do  2  16    0 

Swedlih  Ban  do  10    0    t 


10    0 
7  10 


0      I 


QEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and  VILLAGES  on 

►O  the  DRY  EARTH  SYSTEM.  This  Company  ie  prepared  to 
malte  arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  drainage  ol  towns  on  the  Dry 
Earth  Syntem  ;  including  the  diapoa^l  o(  sink-water,  slops.  *c.~ 
Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Manager,  29,  Bedford-Btreet,  Covent 
garden. 

MORTGAGES.— SUMS  of  any  amount, 
ranging  from  fSOO  to  £50.000,  ready  to  be  ddvaiiced  (t-r 
various  perlod^  at  from  4  to  G  per  cent.,  ou  MORTOAP.E  ot  Free- 
hold or  Leasehold  PROPERTY —Apply  to  Messrs.  BelUss  and  Mar- 
chant,  public  accountants,  6,  Martin's- lane.  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

BUILDERS  or  CONTRACTORS  Willing 
to  ADVANCE  MONEY  towards  the  prtlimiimry  expenses  of 
a  Urge  Co-operative  Company,  and  thereby  securing  the  contract  for 
the  worka,  &c..  may  hear  of  advantageous  matter  oa  application, 
piernoiially  or  by  letter,  to  Wallace  &  Co.,  Advertisement  Contractors, 
67,  Strand,  W.C. 


Fkbruary  14,   186>^. 
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LOUDON,  FBWAT,  FEBRCARY  14,  1868. 


ART    IN  THE    THEATRES. 

IT  is  just  possible  that  some  one  may  dis- 
pute the  existence  of  art  in  the  theatres, 
anil,  it  the  objector  should  appeal  to  facts  in 
support  of  this  counter-proposition,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  we  should  be  very  hard 
pressed  to  sustain  our  hypothesis.  Art,  in  its 
true  and  highest  sense,  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
on  any  stage  in  this  country,  and  p';rhaps  in 
no  other.  There  is  plenty  of  artilice  and  a 
great  deal  of  cleverness,  but  not  much,  if  any- 
thing, that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  art.  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews  is  irresistibly  droll,  Mr. 
Sothern  dry  and  comic,  JLr.  Buckstone  funny, 
and  Mr.  J.  Toole  humorous,  but  it  is  almost 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  call  these  men  artists  ; 
while  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Fechter,  Mr.  Boucicault, 
and  others  of  the  more  serious  school  of  per- 
formers, are  even  less  entitled  to  rank  as 
artists  than  the  comedy  men.  Actresses  are 
little  or  no  better.  Miss  E.  Farren,  at  the 
Olympic,  is  the  only  possessor  of  a  genuine 
vein  of  humour,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  several  ladies  draw  full  houses  and 
receive  favourable  notices  from  the  so-called 
critics,  there  is  not  one  who  we  can  unre- 
Bervedly  rank  as  a  true  artiste.  This  is  a 
sweeping  assertion,  but  it  is  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  inquiry  ;  au  opinion  e.xpressed  in 
a  few  hurried  sentences,  but  formed  gradually 
and  cautiously,  in  the  course  of  many  long 
and  tedious  hours  spent  wearily  waiting  for  a 
vision  of  art  in  the  theatres  of  London  and 
the  pro\-inces. 

Su  much  for  the'acting.  Unhappily  the  spec- 
tacular portion  of  our  stage  performances  is 
not  one  whit  better.  Actors  and  actresses  pose 
themselves  with  immense  purpose,  ilr.  Fechter 
is  great  in  facial  expression,  and  bestows 
wondrous  attention  on  his  eyes  and  mouth  ; 
Mr.  Phelps,  sen.,  trembles  terribly,  clutches  his 
hands,  and  heaves  his  chest  with  great  ardour 
whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  and  not  un- 
frcquently  when  it  does  not ;  and  Mr. 
Phelps,  jun.,  disposes  the  limbs  of  his 
Adonis-like  figure  with  infinite  grace, 
balHed  only  by  his  hands.  The  managers 
of  the  various  theatres  parade  their 
utility  people  and  supers  with  commendable 
zeal,  and,  despite  the  most  manifest  failures, 
strive  to  group  them  with  picturesque  efi'ect. 
Costumiers  lavish  cloth  and  colour  with  a  pro- 
fuse hand,  and  scene-painters  cover  gigantic 
surfaces  with  the  semblances  of  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  everything,  while  stage-carpenters  and 
machinists  perform  miracles  of  marvellous 
intricacy.  Nevertheless  our  stagespectaclesare, 
with  here  and  there  asolitarj'  exception,  simply 
atrocious.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is 
that  artists  and  lovers  of  art  have  almost 
deserted  the  theatres,  and  when  they  do  visit 
one  of  these  establishments  generally  find  their 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true  grievously 
uH'ended  and  strangely  scandalized. 

Close  and  accurate  criticism  of  the  drama 
would  be  a  novelty  in  the  metropolis,  and 
might,  in  the  end,  work  some  good  and  lasting 
improvement.     One   share   of  the    work,   at 
least,  falls  within  our  province.     The  setting 
I  of  pieces — that  is,  the  manner  in  which  they 
'  are  put  on  the  stage — is  a  topic  which  we  may 
j  treat  with  some  confidence,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  indisposed  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
However,  our  present  purpose  is  limited  to  a 
j  proof  of  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a  better 
!  censorship.     Kot  long  since,  at  Drury  Lane, 
I  in  the  "  Great  City,"  the  world  was  favoured 
with  a  realistic  view  of  "Waterloo-bridge,  so 
good,  so  true,  and  so  thoroughly  artistic,  that 
the  live  horse  in  the  real  Hansom,  which  was 
to  hear  away  the  heroine  and  her  would-be 
seducer,  had  to  wait  patiently  on  the  Strand 
side  of  the  river,  rubbing  his  "nose  against  the 


houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  the 
people  who  paid  their  halfpennies  and  passed 
the  tnll-gates  had  to  turn  off  and  disappear 
mysteriously  over  or  under  the  parapet, 
because  the  scene-painter  had  set  his  bridge 
end  on,  instead  of  obliquely,  before  the 
audience,  and  so  spoilt  the  whole  efi'ect. 
Nevertheless  the  scene  was  considered  such  a 
paragon  of  beauty  and  truth  that  it  was 
placarded  and  paraded  all  over  London  as 
though  it  were  of  unparalleled  excel- 
lence. This  is  only  one  out  of  a  multitude  of 
similar  examples  of  wrong  doine,  by  which 
the  cause  of  art  progress  suffers  loss,  and  the 
taste  of  the  people  is  corrupted.  At  the 
Adelphi  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  use 
the  oldest  and  most  hideous  scenes  which  an 
audience  can  be  induced  to  tolerate.  At  the 
Olympic  matters  are  little  if  at  all  better 
arranged.  At  the  Princess's  they  go  in  for 
superior  scenery,  but  seldom  evince  any  great 
taste  or  art  knowledge.  The  Holborn  has 
produced  some  of  the  most  ludicrous  and 
puerile  scenery  and  mechanism  which  has 
appeared  in  the  metropolis  ;  while  even  at  the 
New  Queen's,  where  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  some  small  attention  woulil  be  paid  to 
art  principles,  the  horrible  and  eft'ete  system 
of  working  by  flats  is  being  reproduced,  even 
at  considerable  inconvenience.  In  short,  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  intelligent  observer 
that  the  manner  in  which  pieces  are  set  on 
the  stage  is  simply  discreditable.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  discriminating  and  honest 
criticism. 

The  setting  of  a  drama,  as  far  as  scenery 
and  spectacles  are  concerned,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. Many  people  fail  to  see  this.  They 
do  not  recognize  the  purpose  of  a  scenic  repre- 
sentation, and  missing  this  point  attach  little 
weight  to  it!  truth  or  harmony.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  mistakes  which  even  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  people  make  in  the  matter  of  stage 
spectacles.  In  the  "  Echoes  of  the  Clubs,"  a 
periodical  which  professes  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  high-class  and  cultivated  readers,  a 
series  of  papers  has  been  this  week  commenced 
on  the  subject  of  stage  costume.  The  topic  of 
the  first  lucubration  is  "  Blunders  of  the  Past." 
Would  it  be  believed  the  author  entirely  ig- 
nores the  fundamental  question  whether  or 
not  a  play  should  be  performed  by  actors  and 
actresses  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  suppo- 
sititious dramatic  epoch  or  in  that  of  the  day, 
and,  leaving  this  point  undetermined,  proceeds 
to  abuse  the  managers  who,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  dressed  their  cbaracters  in  the  garments 
worn  by  their  contemporaries.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  that  the  astute  critic  is  blunder- 
ing even  more  seriously  than  his  victims  could 
possibly  have  done.  The  choice  of  a  period 
by  the  costumier  is  one  thing  ;  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  reproduces  the  costume  of  the  period 
chosen  is  another.  It  was  to  this  last  topic  that 
the  critic  should  have  directed  his  attention. 
■\Vhat  he  calls  the  blunders  of  the  past  are  not 
blunders.  It  was  always  open  to  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  to  choose  his  period  ;  and,  if  he 
elected  to  dress  his  people  in  the  costume  com- 
monly worn  by  the  men  and  women  around 
him,  he  virtually  turned  the  whole  performance 
into  an  undressed  charade,  and  he  was  fully 
entitled  to  do  so  without  being  convicted  of  a 
blunder.  But  this  by  the  way,  and  only  to 
show  how  false  are  premises  on  which  able 
men  reason  in  their  criticisms.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  it  is  open  to  a  manager  to 
produce  a  drama  without  scenic  accessories ; 
but,  if  he  sets  it  on  the  stage  with  the  aid  of 
scenery  and  spectacles,  these  must  be  beautiful 
and  no  less  true.  Art  principles  should  govern 
the  whole  process  of  production,  and  be 
allowed  to  determine  every  detail.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  the  setting  of  a  piece  be  cor- 
rect chronologically,  pictorially,  and  as  a  work 
of  real  and  harmonious  art.  '\Vhen  the  mana- 
ger's business  is  transacted  on  this  principle 
there  will  be  art  in  the  theatres,  and  not 
before.  Meantime,  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster 
and  Mr.  Sefton  Parry  may  chuckle  over  the 
amiable  gullibility  of  the  play -going  public  ; 
and  Miss  Marie  Wilton  take  full  credit  for  the 


fact  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  house  in  London 
where  things  are  done  decently  and  in  some- 
thing like  order. 


AID  TO    ART   TEACHING. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  note  that  the 
great  question  of  technical  education  is 
at  length  beginning  to  assume  a  definite 
form,  and  to  take  a  practical  turn  as  regards 
State  aid.  A  new  minute  setting  forth  cer- 
tain provisions  which  Government  are  now 
prepared  to  make  for  the  aid  and  encourage- 
ment of  art  schools  has  been  sanctioned. 
The  Government  announce  that  they  will 
give  a  payment  of  £3  a-year  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  "the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  every  artizan  who  shall  submit  satisfac- 
tory examples  of  his  work,  and  be  recom- 
mended by  the  local  committee  for  a  free 
studentship.  This  studentship  will  admit 
the  student  to  the  art  school,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  fee  for  twelve  months,  and  the 
scholarship  may  be  renewed  if  the  student 
continue  to  attend  regularly  the  instruction 
given  in  the  art  school.  It  provides,  in  fact, 
for  the  free  art  education  of  artizans  who  are 
willing  to  work.  An  additional  payment  of 
£5  is  also  to  be  made  for  an  art  pupil  teacher 
in  schools  where  twenty  artizans  are  receiving 
art  instruction,  and  in  schools  where  there  are 
fiftv  artizans  and  upwards,  two  pupil  teachers 
will  be  allowed,  so  that  the  payments  in  future 
will  be  either  £lb  or  ^30.  "A  proportional 
payment  will  be  made  on  the  works  of  arti- 
zans which  do  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  the  full  payments  of  15s. 
or  20s.  To  the  head  masters  of  schools  of 
art,  where  the  results  and  general  working 
are  satisfactory,  a  bonus  of  £50  will  be  paid 
to  one  master,  a  sum  of  £40  each  to  three 
masters,  £30  each  to  five  masters,  £20  each  to 
ten  masters,  and  £10  each  to  twenty  masters. 
Thus,  thirty-nine  masters  will  receive  direct 
payment,  provided  the  schools  are  in  a  condition 
to"justify  the  expenditure.  In  future,  also, 
the  committees  of  art  schools,  night  classes, 
and  elementary  schools  will  be  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  approved  examples  at  a 
reduction  of  75  per  cent.,  and  in  special  ca.ses, 
where  buildings  or  rooms  are  permanently 
devoted  to  instruction  in  art,  this  aid  will  be 
extended  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  fittings.  This  prorision  is  made  in 
order  to  remove  the  complaint  that  the  de- 
partment has  not  hitherto  given  suflicient  aid 
towards  the  purchase  of  examples.  'These 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  new  minute. 
The  terms  offered  are  fairly  liberal,  and  local 
effort  and  co-operation  must  determine  to 
what  extent  they  are  appreciated. 


NEW    BUILDINGS    IN    LIVERPOOL.* 

MR.  O.  E.  GRAYSON,  who  some  little 
time  since  built  a  very  dignitied  and 
palatial-looking  block  of  offices  in  the  Italian 
style  in  James-street,  has,  with  true  modern 
eclecticism,  faced  about,  and  is  going  in 
"  heavily,"  in  more  senses  than  one,  for 
Gothic. '  In  Redcross-buildings,  now  in  pro- 
gress from  his  designs,  there  is  exhibited  a 
good  deal  of  originality,  but  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  that  exaggerated  heaviness  which 
characterizes  so  much  of  the  current  Gothic 
style,  especially  in  the  wide  spread  of  the 
capitals  and  the  disproportion  between  the 
small  circular  shafts  and  the  heavy  cubical 
blocks  of  masonry  which  they  appear  to  carry, 
which  in  this  case  amounts  to  caricatiire. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  clever  and  effective 
carving,  of  the  Early  French  type,  about  the 
building ;  but  the  placing  of  dragons  and 
griffins  as  dripstone  terminations  is  really 
an  absurdity  in  a  modem  building  for  business 
purposes.     The  mullions  dividing  the  second 
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floor  windows  have  little  more  than  the  thick- 
ness, and  very  much  of  the  form  and  treat- 
ment, which  would  most  naturally  be  given  to 
an  iron  standard  ;  and,  though  e\-idently  very 
carefully  built  (of  brick  with  stone  head  and 
base),  look  far  too  weak  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  eye.  Old  (Jastle-buildings,  by  the  same 
hand,  is  another  grun  and  heavy  structure, 
w^ith  trefoil-headed  windows  and  a  good  deal 
of  rather  commonplace  ornament  iu  the  shape 
of  incised  circles  and  lozenges  and  notching. 
A  very  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by 
Bome  of  the  pointed  windows  being  so  extra- 
vagantly stUted,  the  spring  of  the  arch  being 
about  two  feet  above  the  cap  of  the  shaft  which 
carries  it.  We  may  notice  this  l>uilding,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  the  few  instances  (we  thmk  the 
only  one  in  this  part  of  the  town)  of  anything 
like  pictiu?es(|ueness  of  masonry,  which  m  this 
case  is  in  irregular  coursed  w'ork  scutched, 
which,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  if  more  used, 
would  give  greater  Ufe  to  the  masses  of  wall 
flanking  the  streets  than  the  rubbed  or  tooled 
ashlar  with  which  the  new  buildings  are 
mostly  constructed,  and  at  less  e.xpense. 

The  Alliance  Bank,  erecting  at  the  corner 
of  Castle-street  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Lucy  and  Littler,  scarcely  bears  out  the  local 
reputation  which  the  architects  have  justly 
gamed  from  some  of  their  work;i  on  the 
Birkenhead  side  of  the  Mersey.  It  may  not 
be  fair  to  judge  of  a  half- finished  building  ; 
but  the  projections  and  sinkings  of  the  panels 
and  other  ornament  and  mouldings  seem 
singularly  flat  and  ineffective,  the  ground 
floor  windows  (we  suppose  of  the  bank)  are 
very  tall  and  narrow,  and,  though  the 
principal  entrance,  which  is  evidently  to  be 
the  leading  feature  of  the  building,  shows 
some  bold  treatment  in  the  large  corbels 
carrying  the  balcony  over,  it  is  in  some  degree 
marred  by  the  ragged-looking  naturalistic 
foUage  with  which  tlie  panels  over  the  door 
are  filled  in.  A  better  building,  on  the  whole, 
is   Messrs.   Picton  and   Co.'s  North-Western 


Bank,  in  spite  of  the  odd  "  wheel "  ornament 
which  forms  the  finial  to  it.     The  bank  storey, 
in  ro-sticated  granite,  is  well  emphasized,  and 
there  is   some  very  satisfactory   and  elegant 
detail  in  the   upper    portions.     On    turning 
down  Lord-street,  our  attention  is  attracted  by 
a  large  block  of  shops  nearly  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.   H.  Vale,  and  in  a  style 
that  may  be  called  Gothicised  Italian.     The 
whole  front  is  of  stone  very  solidly  built,  and 
with    good    deep   reveals    to   the   windows  ; 
rusticated  granite   piers   being   left   between 
each  shop  window,  not  so  wide  or  massive  as 
could  be  wished,  but  praiseworthy  as  a  protest 
against     the    almost     universal    practice    iu 
Liverpool  of  building  shops  so  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  standing  entirely  on  glass.    All 
the    carved    ornament  is   of  a   quasi-Gothic 
character,  and  is  for  the  most  part  bold  and 
efi'ective,   e.'ccept   that    the    abacus    of    each 
capital  is  too  thin  and  weak  ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  lack  of  refinement  in  the  details  and 
of  unity  in  the  whole  design  ;  but,  altogether, 
the  building  is   no  doubt  a  step  forward  in 
shop  architecture.     Of  course  the  new  shop  is 
Compton  House  in  Church-street,  built  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Ilaigh  and  Co.,  the 
contractors  (who  "  keep  an  architect ").     The 
general  aspect  of  the  Church-street  front,  with 
its  tower,  crowned  by  a  high  roof   at    each 
end,  is  really  very  imposing,  and  the  eft'ect  of 
the  simply  designed  first  floor  windows  with 
their  very  deep  reveals  is  admirable.     But, 
unhappily,     in     this    large    and     important 
building,  the  old  mistake  has  been  made  of 
Bacrificing  everything  in  the  ground  storey  to 
plate-glass,   and   the   whole   of  the    massive 
stone  superstructure  is  carried  on  iron  columns 
as  carefully  concealed  as  jiossible  in  the  rear 
of  the  window  frames.     Nor  will  the  details 
bear  close   examination — the   carving    wants 
sharpness      and       shadow  ;       the       surface 
decoration   upon  the  alternate  quoins  of  the 
rusticated  pilasters  looks  like   confectionery 
or  "  pie-crust "  ornament ;  and  the  carving  un- 
der the  corbels  wliich  support  the   little  oriels 
at  the  angles  is  excessively  weak,  and  lias  not 


the  slightest  appearance  of  strengthening  or 
supporting  the  work  above  it — it  is  a  mere  ex- 
crescence m  fact,  while  the  overhanging  of  the 
angle  of  the  main  building  above  the  oriels  is 
most  unsatisfactory  in  ett'ect,  and  when  viewed 
obliquely  is  positively  painful  to  the  eye.  It 
is  a  pity  that  such  a  fine  opportunity  should 
not  have  been  made  use  of  to  produce  a  build- 
ing which  might  have  been  pleasing  from  its 
refinement  of  detail  and  breadth  of  style,  in- 
stead of  being  eft'ective  merely  from  its  size 
and  richness  of  ornament,  some  of  which  latter 
is  decidedly  "  shoppy." 

The  new  public  offices  in  Dale-street  are 
now  partially  occupied ;  and  the  tower,  under 
the   auspices  of  the   borough   architect,  Mr. 
Robson,  has  got  into  the  spire  stage.    That  this 
building  has  been  much  improved  by  getting 
into  Mr.  Robson's  hands  before  it  was  half-way 
up  we  have  little  doubt,  especially  with  regard 
to  the   ornamental   detail,  most  of  which   is 
very  eft'ective  and  clever,  and  characterized  by 
great   depth   of  shadow  ;  and  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  which  form  part  of  the  face  of  the 
building  present  some  very  good  and  original 
treatment,  the   regulation  classic   outline   of 
the  capitals  being  formed  by  leaves  and  details 
more  in  the  Gothic  manner,  introducing  con- 
ventional representations  of  the  fern  and  other 
leaves,  and  each  one  dift'ering  in  design,  though 
this  diversity  is  rather  overdone,  and  should, 
we  think,  only  be  carried  so  far  as   to  be  ap- 
parent on  a  close  inspection,  leaving  the  gene- 
ral eft'ect,  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance, 
the  same,  otherwise  a  patchy  effect   is   intro- 
duced into  the  building.     'We   presume   it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  present  .irchitect  that   the 
stale  device  of  semi-detached  columns  running 
up  the  walls  between  each  window  encumbers 
the  building,  but  he  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
satisfactory manner  in  which  the  main  cornice 
(over  which  is  a  large  attic)  breaks  round  each 
column,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  expanse  on  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  at  the  back  of  which  stands 
a    statue    occupying  far   less   area  than  the 
column  below,  a  great  part  of  which  is  thus 
supporting  nothing.     For  the   tower  also  the 
present  architect  is  responsible,  and   we   con- 
fess it  pleases  us  not,  so  far.      "We  like  to  see 
a  large  tower  with  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
design  binding  together  the  whole  of  it  as  one 
great   feature  ;  but  here  we  have  a  congeries 
of  small  parts— pilasters, panels,  and  projecting 
balconies— with  no  one  motive  predominating 
over  the  rest ;  and  the   balustrade  surround- 
ing the  smaller  portion  which  forms  the  clock 
chamber  (and  from  which  springs  the  spire— 
S(|uare  on  plan)  is  finished  at  each  angle  with 
a  most  ugly  stumpy  pinnacle  with  large  coarse 
crockets  upon  it ;  while  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  clock   chamber  project  lean,  long,  and 
hideous  gargoyles  of  the  most   mediaeval  de- 
scription.    There  is  elegance  in  parts  of  the 
tower,  but  an  entire  absence   of  power   in  it, 
taken  as  a  whole.     The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing  calls  for  little  remark,   save    that  the 
staircases  and  passages  have  that  look  of  cold 
bareness  and  gloom  which  seems  proper  in  offi- 
cial buildings  of  this   class.      And  here  we 
close  our  notes  for  the  present. 


TERRA  COTTA,  AND   ITS  EMPLOYMENT 
AS  A  LONDON  BUILDING  MATERIAL.* 

AS  fitness  should  be  of  primary  importance  in 
the  employment  of  architectural  materials, 
we  may  look  at  the  size  of  our  blocks  in  this 
light.  We  want;  a  size  which  shall  admit  of  easy 
handUng  in  the  manufacture,  of  thorough  firing 
or  admission  of  the  heat  of  the  kiln  to  all  parts 
of  the  materia!,  and  which,  wlien  the  blocks  have 
been  placed  in  posiiion,  shall  distinguish  the  work 
at  once  from  stone  and  brick.  Nothing  is  more 
hateful  than  to  imitate  or  couuterfeit  one  mate- 
rial in  another,  therefore  I  repeat  we  must  select 
proportions  for  terra  cotta  which  avoid  the  mas- 
siveness  of  stone  and  the  pettyness  of  brickwork. 
This  size,  then,  should  be  in  cubes  of  from  one 
foot  to  eighteen  inches.     I  am  convinced  that  the 
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dimensions  just  given  are  the  utmost  which  can 
be  favourably  advocated  for  terra  cotta  which 
has  to  he  much  fired.  Beyond  this  limit  the 
blocks  twist  and  sag  in  drying,  and  the  long  lines 
of  mouldings  are,  when  put  together,  uneven  and 
.lefective,  and  the  labour  of  production  to  the 
manufacturer  is  also,  as  I  shall  point  out  later, 
materially  increased. 

I  shall,  then,  assume  the  average  size  of  my 
blocks  for  the  contemplated  buildmg  to  be  one 
foot  cube,  and  should  proceed  to  space  them  out 
as  shown  in  this  diagram,  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  pattern,  and  to 
preserve  a  symmetrical  disposition  of  the  blocks. 
I  may  here  mention  the  great  importance  of 
accuracy  in  the  drawings  for  terra  cotta  work,  on 
which  depends  one  of  the  distinguishing  points 
of  this  material  as  compared  with  stone — namely, 
that  any  error  in  the  dimension  of  stonework 
may  be  rectified  in  a  day  or  two,  whereas  a 
falsely  calculated  or  constructed  terra  cotta  bl'jck 
not  only  renders  it  useless  for  the  building  for 
which  it  was  designed,  but  imposes  also  a  delay 
of  from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  which  must  elapse 
before  it  cati  be  replaced.  The  seriousness  of 
such  an  occurrence  as  this  justifies  me  in  im- 
pressing upon  you  the  necessity  of  more  than 
ordinary  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  terra  cotta 
drawings.  In  order  to  fit  the  blocks_ properly  iu 
their  relative  positions  and  to  distinguish  the 
courses  from  one  another,  I  have  found  it  advi- 
sable to  mark  all  the  blocks  of  one  course  with 
the  same  letter,  peculiarizing  the  different  pat- 
terns of  blocks  in  that  course  by  means  of  nume- 
rals, the  external  mitre  with  a  cross,  and  the 
internal  ones  with  a  circle  round  the  letter,  thus— 

A  .  h\.%  @.@i 

By  this  system  of  lettering,  the  blocks  acquire  a 
sort  of  individuality,  and  a  ready  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors, and  of  reference  to  the  drawings  and 
models,  is  secured.  The  one  eighth  fulf  size 
drawings  being  ready,  and  the  shrinkage  scale 
having  been  prepared,  the  next  step  is  to  make 
full  size  drawings  for  the  plasterer  or  the  manu- 
facturer from  which  to  construct  his  models. 
These  drawings  must,  of  course,  give  the  jilan, 
elevation,  and  section  of  each  block  ;  and  I  have 
been  accustomed  (on  account  of  their  size  and 
numbers)  to  make  them  on  thick  lining  paper, 
and  to  trace  them  on  thin  common  lining  paper, 
which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  is  suffi- 
ciently transparent  for  this  purpose.  I  need  not 
say  much  with  reference  to  the  plaster  blocks  or 
models.  I  have  found  it  convenient  to  run  the 
simple  enriched  mouldings,  dentils,  beads,  &c., 
the  full  projection  iu  the  plaster,  and  to  carve  out 
the  enrichments  subsequently.  For  the  m^re 
complicated  enrichments  spaces  must  be  left  in 
the  plaster  for  the  insertion  of  modelling  clay. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  modeL,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  state  that  it  is  usual  for  the 
architect  to  send  the  large  detail  drawings  to  the 
manufacturers,  who  prepare  the  plaster  model. 
The  enrichments  are  then  carved  upon  it  or  added 
in  clay,  uuder  the  superintendence  o£  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  model  is  returned  to  the  manufac- 
turer to  make  his  moulds  and  to  carry  out  the 
work.  This  is,  at  the  best,  a  roundabout  proces  a, 
and  for  large  works  I  have  found  it  desirable  to 
employ  a  plasterer  on  the  spot,  and  have  the 
blocks  made  on  the  works,  and  sent  when  ccjra- 
pleted  to  the  manufacturer,  the  cost  of  the  plas- 
terer's time  and  material  being  deducted  from 
the  terra  cotta  account,  as  the  price  named  in  the 
tender  of  course  includes  (unless  otherwise 
specified)  the  formation  of  the  first  models  in 
plaster. 

With  regard  to  designing  oiname.,t  fcr  terra 
cotta  work,  I  need  only  say  that  the  mattrial  in 
which  the  design  is  wrought  is  so  jeif'.  ctly 
adapted  to  the  skill  of  the  modeller,  that  we  may 
expect  the  highest  efi'orts  of  the  sculptor's  art; — 
in  cases  where  only  a  few  copies  of  the  wtrk  are 
needed  they  may  be  actually  modelled  iu  the 
clay  which  is  to  be  burnt,  and  we  have  the  artists 
own  handiwork.  When  many  copies  are  wanted, 
with  good  moulds,  and  workmen  who  know  how 
to  let  the  clay  alone  after  it  leaves  these  monid?, 
we  may  expect  a  very  near  approach  to  the 
sculptor's  own  work,  much  more  so  than  in  stone- 
carving,  where  a  weak  resemblance  to  the  model 
is   obtained  in   a  material   whose    qualities  and 

I  methods  of  working  are  so  essentially  different 
from  the  scul])tor's  clay,  that  a  sort  of  education 
in  the  art   of  interpreting  modelling  into  stone- 
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work  is  all  important  to  the  stone  carver.  The 
motto  for  the  terra  cotta  modeller  should  be — 
"  Work  in  low  relief  and  avoid  undercutting." 


MANUTACTUBING   TEBUA   COTI.V   BLOCKS. 

The  clay  from  wliich  the  best  white  terra  cotta 
is  prepared  is  that  which  is  found  alternating 
with  shale  in  the  coal  measures,  and  we  have  here 
at  once  a  key  as  to  where  and  how  to  procure 
cheap  and  good  terra  cotta — viz.,  where  the  coal 
to  fire  it  is  founil  in  connection  with  the  clay 
from  which  it  is  made.  Manufacturers  who  have 
to  procure  their  clay  from  one  place  and  their 
coal  from  another,  cannot  now,  and  I  fear  never 
will,  be  able  to  compete  with  those  who  have 
coal  and  clay  on  their  own  premises,  or  in  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  clav,  as  it  comes  up  from  the  coal  fire,  is 
generally  "very  stiff   and    solid,  from    the  great 
pressure   to   which  it  has   been   subjected.     To 
prepare   it     for   manufacture    it  requires   to    be 
broken  up  and   ground,   and   for  good  work  those 
portions   are   selected  which  are   most  free  from 
shale  and  extraneous  matter.     The  clay  is  forced 
into  the  moulds  by  hand,  and  thoroughly  squeezed 
into  all   the  crevices.     The  mould,  I   should  tell 
you,  is  formed  in   pieces,  and   is  made   of  coarse 
plaster — as  it  is  from  l.lin.  to  Sin.  in  thickness,  it 
becomes  for  large  blocks   a  very  bulky   and  un- 
manageable concern.       The   mould   is   open,    of 
course,  on  one  side,  and   from  it  is  scooped  out 
the  substance  or  interior  of  the  future  block.  This 
open  side  should  be  at  the  back,  or  part  opposite 
to  the  face,  as,  if  the  terra  cotta  is  hollowed  on 
the  bed   or  the   upper   surface,  the  openings  are 
liable  to  interfere  with  the   placing  or  tixing  of 
the  blocks  under  or  above  it.      Cell  walls  are  left 
in  the  interior  to  support  the  clay  in  drying,  and 
to  augment  the  strength  of  the  block,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  clay  being  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  an  uniform   standard  throughout  to  secure  the 
equality  of  the  drying  and  firing  of  all   parts   of 
the  material.      Some  manufacturers  complete  the 
block  by  filling  in  the  hollow  side,  and  p^o^^ding 
merely  a  number  of  holes  for  the   evaporation  of 
the  moisture,  and  for  the   sake  of  grouting  ;  but 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  disadvantage,  and 
that  the  open  blocks  are  more  certain  to  be  well 
burnt,  and  can  be  better  built  in  and  bonded  with 
the  brickwork  than  the  solid  ones.     The  average 
thickness  of  the   terra  cotta  may  vary  from  lin. 
to   14in.,    according    to  the   size   of    the   block. 
The   clay  remains   in   the  mould   about  twenty- 
four  hours,  by  which   time  it   has  shrunk  away 
from  the  plaster,  and,  after  the  cords  confining  the 
sides  or  facets  of  the  mould  have  been  loosed,  it 
is  removed  from  the  clay.     The  workman  then 
finishes  up  the  clay  block,    adding  those  parts 
which  are  incomplete  and  damaged,  and  smooth- 
ing the  general  surface  of  the  materials. 
i        It  may  be  as  well   here  to   protest  against  the 
'    so-called   finishing  as  is    generally  practised   by 
'    manufacturers,  who  either  spoil  the  whole  surface 
,   of  the  clay  and  obliterate  the  finer  touches  of  the 
modelling,  by  going  over  it  with  a  sponge,  or  who 
introduce  no  end  of  fancy  touches   and  original 
markings  to  conceal  slovenliness  in  the  moulding. 
There  are,  too,   those  who,  at  this   stage  of  the 
manufacture,  daub  over  the  work  with  a   wash  of 
'    some    horrid    colouring  material  to   make    the 
I    &nished  block  burn   of  a   pretty   pink  or  other 
approved  tint.     Blocks  thus   linished  invariably 
lose  their  gay  colours  after   a  year's   exposure  to 
the  weather,  and  the  artificial  surface  formed   by 
this    painting  operation   lets    in    the     frost    in 
winter,   and    splits  up    into    innumerable    hair 
Clacks.     If  terra  cotta  must  have  the  creamy  look 
which  is  aimed  at  by  this  process,  it  would  be  far 
better  to  give  it  a  coat  of  distemper  before  leaving 
the  manufactory  (similar  to  the  priming  of  joiner's 
work),  the  first  shower  would  then  get  rid  of  the 
colouring   matter  without   in  any  way  damaging 
the  terra  cotta.     The   burning  of  the   blocks   is 
hardly  a  question  of  any  moment  to  the  architect. 
The  clay  stands  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  (ac- 
cording to  the  season)  to  dry.     It  is   then  plactd 
In  the  kiln   and   burnt  with  a  steadily  increasing 
heat  for   five  or  six  days,  after  which  the  kiln  is 
slowly  cooled,  and  the  finished  blocks  are  taken 
out  ready  for  use.     The  final  colour  of  the   terra 
cotta  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  in- 
tensity of  the  firing  and  the   moisture  or  dryness 
of  the  clay  before  it  is  placed  in  the  kiln. 

I  can  give  no  certain  data  to  determine  from  the 
colour  the  quaUty  of  the  terra  cotta,  but  I  have  f re- 
lently  found  that  a  pale  bilious  grey  or  very  light 
,  ellowcolourdenotes  insufficient  tiring,  while  aiich 
jrimstone  yellow  or  pink  is  a  sign  that  the  mate- 
tial  has  been  burned  to  the  utmost  it  will  stand 
"lithout  vitrifying. 


I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  of  the  many  dodges 
and  mixtures  which  some  manufacturers  inUict  upon 
their  clay.  Powdered  terra  cotta,  called  grog,  is 
very  commonly  made  use  of  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, for  the  sake  partly  of  economy  and  partly 
to  prevent  excessive  shrinkage  when  drying ;  but 
the  use  of  it  is  attended  with  many  evils,  which  I 
cannot  dwell  upon  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  purer  the  clay  is  the  better  will  be  the 
terra  cotta. 

We  have  now  had  a  hasty  glance  at  the  clay 
in  oil  the  principal  stages  of  preparation,  and 
we  will  suppose  the  terra  cotta  to  have  been 
delivered  upon  the  works.  The  blocks  should 
be  carefully  fitted  together  on  a  floor  or  even  sur- 
face to  check  their  aggregate  lengths,  to  try  them 
as  to  squareness,  and  to  ascertain  how  they  fit  to 
one  another.  Small  inaccuracies  may  be  remedied 
by  rubbing  down  the  edges  on  a  stone  (no  easy 
matter  by-the-bye  with  good  terra  cotta),  and  for 
important  errors  the  blocks  have  to  be  clipped 
down  with  the  chisel— this  is  a  dangerous  and 
difficult  proceeding,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only 
as  a  last  alternative.  Insufficiency  of  length  may 
be  overcome  by  widening  the  joints.  It  is  at  this 
stage  of  the  work  that  the  advantage  of  keeping 
the  blocks  small  in  size  is  most  manifest.  Large 
blocks  twist  so  much  in  many  cases  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  cut  and  rub  away  the  surface, 
and  this  is  attended  with  the  unsightly  result  I 
spoke  of  in  the  early  part  of  my  paper.  Blocks 
up  to  1 5iu.  in  length  are,  as  a  general  rule,  very 
true,  and  it  is  only  in  the  greater  lengths  where 
cutting  becomes  necessary.  In  fixing  the  terra 
cotta,  care  must  be  taken  to  fill  in  the  hollows  of 
those  blocks  which  have  to  carry  heavy  weights, 
and  the  cement  grouting  with  which  this  filling  in 
is  done  must  be  mixed  very  poor,  as  I  have  known 
the  expansion  of  the  cement  in  setting  to  burst 
the  terra  cotta  all  to  pieces.  Eight  parts  of  sand 
to  one  of  good  cement  is  strong  enough  for  this 
purpose.  The  blocks  themselves  may  be  carefully 
bonded  in  with  the  brickwork .  in  cement,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  of  sand  to  one  of  cement,  the 
face  joints  being  raked  out,  and  pointed  with  a 
mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  terra  cotta  to  one 
part  of  lime. 

I  have  prepared  diagrams  of  some  few  cases  of 
terra  cotta  construction,  from  which  you  will  see 
that  the  use  of  iron  is  almost  a  matter  ot  necessity. 
This  I  consider  to  be  the  only  drawback  to  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  terra  cotta  in  small  blocks.  I  admit 
that  it  is  quite  possible  in  the  cornice  to  carry  the 
weight  by  means  of  York  landings  and  large  slabs 
of  stone  tied  down  by  bolts  in  the  usual  way,  but 
I  incline  to  think  that  the  construction  with  iron 
joists  is  the  more  preferable  method  of  the  two. 
In  the  case  of  columns,  however,  there  is  no  choice 
but  to  use  iron,  unless  we  trust  to  the  terra  cotta 
by  itself.  Here  it  will  be  of  interest  to  bring 
imder  your  notice  the  only  experiment  I  know  of 
as  to  the  resistance  of  terra  cotta  to  compression. 


STRENGTH  OF  TEKRA  COTTA. 

The  plan  of  the  1862  Exhibition  was  so  an-anged 
that  the  existing  south  arcade  of  the  Koyal  Horti 
cultural  Society's  Gardens  might  serve  as  the  re- 
freshment rooms,  and  form  the  ground  floor  of  a 
lofty  buUding,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  amount  or  weight  that  the  terra 
cotta  columns  of  the  arcade  would  sustain.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion.  Captain  Fowke 
resolved  to  have  one  of  these  columns  tested,  and 
the  experiment  was  accordingly  undertaken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Wakcford,  the  clerk  of  the  works  for  the 
gardens.  Unfortunately  the  ultimate  results  were 
not  at  all  conclusive.  Still  they  are,  till  others  are 
obtained,  of  the  utmost  value.  The  column,  which 
is  in  six  pieces,  including  the  Bath  stone  abacus, 
was  put  together  in  cetnent  with  plugs  in  the 
usual  way,  on  a  wooden  support  or  base.  It  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  the  head  of  which  consisted 
of  two  deals  resting  on  the  abacus  and  bolted 
edgeways  to  the  uprights.  The  column  was  then 
crushed  by  lifting  the  wooden  support  on  which 
it  stood  by  means  of  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic 
ram.  The  fault  of  this  arrangement  was  that  the 
abacus,  instead  of  bearing  against  one  rigid  body, 
was  forced  against  the  edges  of  two  deals,  and  the 
weight  was  thus  unfairly  thrown  on  the  cap,  which 
splintered  away  gradually,  and  finally  caused  the 
fracture  of  the  upper  section  of  the  column,  with  a 
load,  at  the  moment  of  failure,  of  about  eighteen 
tons.  The  weight  of  twenty  and  a  half  tons  had, 
however,  previously  been  sustained  by  it,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the  defect  in  the  ap- 
paratus, it  would  have  carried  much  more.  The 
result  I  have  just  given,  which  is  I  believe  much 
beneath  the  actual  strength  of  terra  cotta,  is  never- 
theless quite  suliicient  to  prove  that  this  material 


may  be  entrusted  with  all  ordinary  loads.  Indtcl, 
I  think  that  the  column  I  have  drawn  in  my  dia- 
gram, which  is  ISlt.  high,  and  1ft.  Gin.  in  diameter, 
would  carry  a  weight  of  twenty-five  tons  with 
greater  and  more  permanent  safety  than  the  cast- 
iron  column  or  core.  Sin.  diameter  and  lin.  thick, 
which  has  been  inverted  to  carry  this  load. 

In  all  my  remarks,  where  I  have  used  the  word 
terra  cotta,  I  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
yellow  or  grey  variety.  The  qualities  and  proper- 
ties of  red  terra  cotta  are  so  inferior  and  so  diffe- 
rent to  the  white,  that  I  have  not  devoted  much 
consideration  to  it.  The  clay  from  which  it  is 
made  must,  in  order  to  produce  a  fine  colour,  be  a 
mixture,  or  it  can  be  b\it  little  fired.  When  pure 
clay  is  used,  it  must  be  burned  with  a  far  less 
heat  than  fire-clay,  and  the  resulting  terra  cotta  is 
consequently  soft  and  wanting  in  durability.  The 
Fareham  brick  earth  would,  1  am  convinced,  be  a 
splendid  material  for  the  production  of  red  terra 
cotta,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  manu- 
facturers. The  ordinary  red  clay  is  a  tertiary  for- 
mation, and  becomes,  when  hard  burnt,  the  dis- 
agreeable colour  we  associate  with  flower-pots  and 
drain-pipes ;  but  it  is  possible,  by  mixing  it,  to 
produce  terra  cotta  of  a  deep  crimson  hue.  As 
you  have  already  heard  my  objections  to  mixed 
clays,  you  will  understand  my  reasons  for  mistrust- 
ing red  terra  cotta. 

ADVAJiTAQES  OP  TERRA  COTTA. 
I  must  now  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  special  advantages  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta  in 
London.  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  able  essay  on  the 
"  Materials  for  London  Exteriors,"  speaks  in  very 
favourable  terms  of  the  application  of  glazes,  in 
various  colours,  to  the  surface  of  bricks,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  time  when  such  glazed  bricks  will 
be  procurable  at  a  cheap  rate.  Now,  in  terra 
cotta,  we  have  a  substance  eminently  adapted  to 
receive  a  glaze,  and  enamelled  terra  cotta,  the 
Delia  Robbia  ware  of  the  old  Italian  times,  is,  I 
hope,  the  material  destined  to  beautify  and 
decorate  the  London  of  the  future.  As  Paris  has 
become  beautiful  by  its  splendid  stone,  so  smoky 
London  will,  by  its  durable  (imperiehable,  I  may 
almost  say)  and  decorative  majolica  ware.  In 
glazed  terra  cotta  we  have,  I  maintain,  the  pana- 
cea for  all  the  evils  which  cause  the  failure  or  the 
ill  success  of  our  modern  London  architecture. 
Victorian  architecture  relies,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  upon  colour  for  its  enrichment  and  for  its 
effect.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  costly  city 
banks,  pubUc  buildings,  and  warehouses  have, 
after  a  few  short  months  of  splendour,  fallen  a 
prey  to  soot.  It  is  very  humiliating  to  be  obliged 
to  confess  this,  but  I  am  af i  aid  that  we  must  all 
admit  that,  with  the  solitary  exception  perhaps  of 
polished  granite,  every  material  yet  employed  in 
London  architecture  succumbs,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  to  fogs,  smoke,  and  the  London  atmo- 
sphere. Now,  I  hold  that  in  good  terra  cotta  we 
have  a  material  which  defies  our  destructive  cli- 
m.ate,  and  which,  while  it  answers  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  architect  for  building  purposes,  has 
also  the  merit  of  possessing  in  itself  good  rich 
colour,  and  of  admitting  of  the  application  of  a 
glaze  of  any  desired  tint.  With  such  qualities  as 
these  it  has  a  most  brilliant  future  ;  and  when,  by 
a  more  extended  demand,  manufacturers  have 
learnt  to  produce  an  article  of  uniform  excellence, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate,  there  is  no  knowing  how  vast 
may  be  its  employment  in  London.  In  that  part 
of  hLs  essay  which  refers  to  terra  cotta,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews adduces  most  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
its  use  which  I  have  already  brought  under  your 
notice.  He  also  mentions  some  buildings  recently 
executed  in  London  where  terra  cotta  has  been 
employed.  One  of  his  examples,  the  portico  in 
Great  Cumberland-street,  is  worthy  of  notice,  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  blocks  of  which 
the  entablature  is  composed.  I  cannot  but  think 
this  to  be  a  defect,  and  I  may  add  that  not  only 
is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  terra  cotta 
thereby  increased,  and  the  labour  of  construction 
augmented,  but  the  architectural  effect  is  also 
marred  by  the  resemblance  of  the  upper  part  to 
brickwork,  which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  weak- 
ness and  suggests  the  necessity  of  some  visible 
arch-form  or  support.  The  green  hue  of  some 
terra  cotta,  which  Mr.  Matthews  points  out  as  un- 
pleasant, is  due  to  its  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture,  and  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  bad  material,  as 
it  proves  it  to  have  been  it  sufficiently  burnt. 

PRICES   OF   TERRA   COTTA. 

I  shall  conclude  my  paper  with  a  glance  at  the 
present  prices  of  terra  cotta.  -Any  architect  who 
may  happen  to  have  made  use  of  this  material, 
and  who  has  obtained  tenders  from  various  manu- 
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facturers,  cannot  fail  to  have  been  startled  at  the 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  pricis  of  the 
same  article  from  producers  in  dill'ereut  parts  of 
the  country,  a  variation  of  200  per  cent,  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  tenders  being  by  no  means 
uncommon  ;  and  this,  alone,  is  a  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  which  pre- 
vails with  reference  to  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. I  may  state,  very  roughly,  that  the  average 
price  of  terra  cotta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don is  from  43.  to  83.  per  foot  cube,  and  in  the 
coal  districts  of  Stafford^^bire  and  the  north  it 
varies  from  'is.  fid.  to  63.  per  foot  cube.  I  feel 
certain  that  in  a  very  few  years  terra  cotta  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  made  where  coal  and  clay  abound, 
will  be  sold  in  London  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  23.  Od. 
per  foot,  when  a  considerable  number  of  the  blocks 
of  each  pattern  are  required.  This  last  proviso, 
however,  is  a  very  important  one  as  regulating  the 
price  of  terra  cotta,  for  one  of  the  principal  ex- 
penses of  the  manufacture  consists  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  model  and  the  mould,  and  when  only 
a  small  number  of  blocks  is  required  from  any 
given  pattern  the  preliminary  expenditure  forms, 
when  divided,  a  heavy  item  in  the  ultimate  cost 
of  each  block.  Terra  cotta  ornamental  work  con- 
trasts very  favourably  with  stone  carving  in  point 
of  price,  the  modelling  being  set  down  as  the 
same  in  each  case.  We  have,  for  stone,  to  allow 
a  harge  sum  for  the  labour  of  carving,  while,  for 
the  terra  cotta,  the  only  labour  consists  in  forcing 
the  clay  into  the  mould  and  placing  it  in  the  kiln. 
In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  an  ornamental 
mullion  carved  in  stone,  and  the  same  work  exe- 
cuted in  terra  cotta  ;  the  relative  prices  were  put 
down  very  accurately,  and  were  as  follows ; — £5  8s. 
for  the  work  in  Portland  stone,  and  £2  Ss,  for 
the  same  in  terra  cotta.  I  have  now  only  to  assure 
you,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  explain  briefly  the  mode3  of  pro- 
cedure with  reference  to  terra  cotta  in  an  architect's 
I'ffice  ;  and  as  so  little  is  deflnitely  known  on  this 
point,  and  as  terra  cotta  is,  as  far  as  London  office 
work  is  concerned,  almost  a  new  material,  I  must 
claim  your  indulgence  for  any  errors  and  misstate- 
ments which  may  have,  unintentionally,  crept  into 
my  paper. 


EXMOUTH.* 

IT  is  a  characteristic  of  very  local  historians,  and 
writers  of  guide  books,  as  a  class,  that  all 
their  geese  are  swans.  Like  the  late  Lord  JeQrey, 
they  are  nothing  without  their  adjectives.  They 
seem  to  see  everything  through  a  magnifying 
glass  of  exceeding  power.  The  great  object  of 
every  local  Holin.shed  is  to  crack  up  his  own  par- 
ticular locality.  There  are  certain  favourite  parts 
to  be  sure,  about  which  everybody  is  agreed. 
They  ai  e  celebrated  by  universal  consent.  There 
are,  for  instance,  few  spots  in  England  possessing 
greater  claims  on  this  score  than  South  Devon. 
It  is  rem,arkable  alike  for  beauty  of  landscape,  its 
delightful  climate,  and  the  variety  and  interest  of 
it3  historical  associations.  The  roll  of  Devon- 
shire worthies  too  is  among  the  proudest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  county  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
favoured  nooks  of  England.  South  Devon 
deserves  all  the  praise  given  to  it  in  the  work  be- 
fore U3.  Though  the  author  confines  him.self  more 
particularly  to  a  description  of  Exmouth  and  its 
neighbourhood,  his  work  is  a  really  valuable 
history  of  the  county.  Its  merits,  as  well  as  its 
limits,  place  it  beyond  the  category  of  ordinary 
watering-place  guide  books.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  biographical  accounts  of 
the  Eolles,  the  Raleighs,  the  Courtenays,  and 
other  Devonshire  families,  whose  fortunes  are  so 
c'osely  linked  with  the  neighbourhood.  The 
biography  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  specially  shows 
great_ labour  and  painstaking  in  the  compilation, 
and  is  a  v.iluable  sketch  of  the  extraordinary 
career  of  that  celebrated  man.  Of  K.-cmouth 
itself  we  have  many  interesting  particulars.  This 
town  is  the  oldest  of  Devonshire  watering  places. 
It  has,  however,  lost  much  of  the  importance  it 
possessed  in  bygone  times.  It  was  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Exe  that  the  sm.all  beginnings  of  a  British 
navy  were  made  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  in 
the  attempt  to  cope  with  the  Danish  invaders.  In 
the  reign  of  King  John,  Exmouth  was  one  of  the 
chief  ports  on  the  coast.  In  1348,  it  contributed 
10  ships  and  nearly  200  .seamen  to  the  fleet  sent 
by  Edward  III.  to  attack  Calais.     Subsequently, 
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Exmouth  fell  into  decay  until  it  became  a  mere 
"  fisher  townlet,"  as  Lel.and  describes  it.  For- 
tun.ately  for  the  place,  a  lord-chief -justice  visited 
it  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and  went  away 
greatly  benelited.  Exmouth  began  to  be  afasliiou- 
able  resort  about  150  years  ago,  and,  though  it  has 
not  progressed  very  rapidly,  the  population  of  the 
town  h,as  increased  considerably  during  the  last 
hfty  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  less  than  2,000,  in  1SI51 
it  had  reached  5.2SS.  In  spite  of  fog  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  to  which  Exmouth  is  to  some  extent 
subject,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Clarke, 
decidedly  healthy — agues  are  almost  entirely  un- 
known, and  less  rain  is  said  to  fall  here  than 
generally  along  the  coast.  It  is  recommended 
rather  as  a  summer  than  a  winter  residence.  The 
rate  of  mortality  to  each  1,000  of  the  population 
does  not  exceed  19,  or  6  less  than  the  average  of 
London.  The  time-honoured  but  highly  incon- 
venient system  of  leasing  land  for  periods  termin- 
able on  lives,  it  is  stated,  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  have  hitherto  hindered  the  growth 
and  development  of  Exmouth.  However  the 
RoUe  Estate  Act  of  1865  gives  power  to  the  trus- 
tees of  that  estate  to  grant  leases  for  an  absolute 
term  of  years  not  exceeding  [HI  years,  and  every  fa- 
cility is  now  given,  we  believe,  for  building  houses  of 
the  best  character,  and  for  making  the  capabilities 
of  the  situation,  and  its  excellent  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, in  the  highest  degree  available.  "  Building 
ground,"  says  the  writer,  "is  now  amply  attainable 
on  sites  which  add  to  all  the  charms  of  wide  and 
varied  prospect,  both  by  sea  and  land,  every 
needful  condition  and  requirement  of  a  sanitary 
sort,  heretofore  far  too  little  regarded  in  such 
few  and  casual  extensions  of  the  town  as 
of  late  years,  and  prior  to  recent  changes 
in  the  m,anagement  and  improvement  of  the 
RoUe  estates,  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
make.  The  improvements  now  in  progress  have 
two  main  objects — the  one,  the  provision  of  sites 
for  villas  and  family  houses,  with  every  attractive 
requisite,  quite  apart  from  the  commercial 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  yet  within  easy  reach 
of  it  ;  the  other-,  the  substitution,  in  that  quarter 
itself,  of  nineteenth  century  streets  and  shops  in 
the  place  of  seventeenth  century  ones  ;  and  the 
provision  besides  of  all  those  improved  subsi- 
diary appliances  and  advantages  of  a  watering 
place,  which  are  necessary  to  modern  comfort  and 
to  modern  habits  of  life."  It  is  recorded  that 
Francis  Danby,  the  painter,  was  attracted  to 
Exmouth,  not  so  much  by  its  charms  of  climate 
as  by  its  proverbial  local  advantages  for  the  study 
of  those  gorgeous  phenomena  of  sunrise  and  sun- 
set which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  render. 


CHURCn   TOWERS  IS  SOUTH  DEVOJf. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  the  Rev.  William 
Grey  read  a  paper  en  this  subject.  He  said  a 
paper  On  this  subject  was  read  before  this  Society 
in  1842,  but  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
revert  to  it,  partly  because  that  paper  was  some- 
what crude  and  incorrect  in  its  details,  partly  be- 
cause the  subject  is  very  perplexing,  and  has  con- 
stantly proved  a  stumbling-block  to  archrco- 
logists.  The  case  stands  thus  :  there  are  a  number 
of  church  towers  in  South  Devon  of  a  very  rude 
and  early  appearance.  The  tower  arches  have 
square  soffits,  they  spring  from  chamfered  abaci, 
and  are  often  nearly  semicircular.  Rickman  con- 
jectured that  many  of  them  were  Saxon,  so  rude 
were  they  in  their  character.  The  windows, 
especi.ally  those  of  the  bell-chambers,  look  like 
Norman  or  Early  English  work— generally  of  two 
lights,  with  plain  uncusped  heads,  and  no  traceiy. 
Mouldings  they  have  none,  except  a  chamfer. 
These  towers  are  often  without  buttresses,  and  the 
walls  batter.  People  call  these  towers  Norman,  or 
Early  English,  the  relic  of  an  earlier  building  ;  or 
they  say  that  these  plain  features  are  built  in  again. 
To  all  this  there  are  two  answers  :— (1)  It  is  not 
denied  that  there  may  be  certain  examples  where 
these  plain  tower  arches,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
windows,  may  belong  to  an  earlier  church  ;  but 
(2)  such  are  exceptional  cases,  and  the  origin  of  this 
plain  work  must  be  sought  in  a  certain  local  fashion 
which  prevailed  in  the  district  from  about  a.d. 
1300  to  1550.  Thus  tbe  belfry  windows  of  Den- 
bury,  of  the  date  of  1318,  are  exactly  the  counter- 
part of  those  at  Woodland,  which  tower  was  built 
in  1536.  And  the  reason  of  this  conservatism  is, 
that  good  freestone  was  difficult  to  get,  the  quarries 
at  Bere  being  distant :  and  such  substitutes  as 
granite,  limestone,  and  red  conglomerate,  were  of  a 


rough,  rugged  description,  and  unsuitable  for  good 
mouldings  or  tracery.  Such  work  as  is  found  at 
Launceston  Church  is  scarce,  and  must  have  been 
a  severe  tax  on  the  purse  and  patience  of  church 
builders  ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  perpendicixlar  west  windows  of  these  churches 
have  been  insertions  in  older  walls,  such  can 
scarcely  have  beerr  the  case  with  the  majority  of 
towers  under  consideration,  for  the  freestone  used 
in  these  windows  was  not  of  a  sort  to  need  renewal, 
as  is  the  case  in  districts  where  soft  oolite  is  the 
C(unmon  freestone ;  and  besides,  later  insertions 
generally  leave  some  mark  behind  them,  which  is 
not  seen  in  these  towers.  Besides  this,  plain  work 
is  occasionally  found  in  porches,  i.e.,  in  those  parts 
of  the  building  where  such  plainness  and  rudeness 
cannot  mar  the  genei'al  effect  of  the  interior. 
Hence  the  west  window,  which  plays  a  considera- 
ble part  in  the  interior,  is  not  plain,  but  has  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  tracery,  cusps,  &c., 
which  all  the  other  windows  of  the  church  possess. 
An  inquiry  into  the  dates  of  these  plain  towers 
shows  that,  while  several  of  them — as  Eovey 
Tracey,  Denbury,  Dartington,  and  Staverton — are 
of  the  early  part  of  tbe  fourteenth  ceirtury,  the 
greater  number  of  them  were  erected  in  the 
tifteenth,  and  Woodknd  as  late  as  1536.  If,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  dates  of  the  towers,  we 
proceed  to  classify  them,  we  shall  find  that,  gene- 
rally,  the  same  outlines  by  no  means  indicate 
simihar  dates.  The  towers  in  question  may,  for 
convenience,  be  arranged  thus  ; — (a)  Towers  with 
one  stage,  walls  b.attering — Stoke  Gabriel, 
Tormohun,  about  1400.  (b)  Towers  with  two  (or 
iu  one  instance  three)  stages,  wads  battering,  no 
buttresses  or  tun'et — Ashcombe,  Belstone,  Bovey 
Tracey,  circ.  1402  ;  Broadhempstone,  1402  ; 
Denljury,  1318;  Coffinswell,  circ.  1440;  Darting- 
ton,  circ.  1320  ;  Hennock,  circ.  1470;  Lustleigh, 
Newton  Abbot,  circ.  1516  ;  Staverton,  circ.  1330  ; 
West  Ogwell,  circ.  1320 ;  Wolborough,  1516 ; 
Gidleigh,  Holne.  (c)  Towers  with  two  stages, 
walls  battering,  no  buttresses,  an  octaganal  turret 
against  the  north  or  south  face — Biokington,  Buck- 
landin-the-Mooi-,  Dean  Prior,  Ilsington,  circ.  1420  ; 
three  stages,  Kingskerswell,  Manaton,  Marldon, 
circ.  1520  ;  St.  Marychurch,  Woodland,  1536.  (d) 
Towers  of  two  or  three  stages,  angle  buttresses, 
generally  with  staircase  turrets — Abbotskerswell, 
Antony,  circ.  1410;  Cockington,  circ.  1485;  Drews- 
teignton,  Eggesford,  Highwick,  1428;  Holcombe 
Burnell,  Ken,  Moretonhampstead,  Newton  Bushel, 
1-443  ;  Powderham,  St.  Thomas,  1412  ;  Shillir.gford, 
circ.  1490;  Townstall.  (e)  Lofty  towers  with  face 
buttresses  set  back  from  the  angles — Ashburton, 
Berry  Pomeroy,  circ.  1400  ;  Chagford,  Christow, 
Ipplepen,  circ.  1440;  Kingsteignton,  circ.  1480; 
Littlehemston,  1439 ;  Torbryan,  circ.  1440.  Tbe 
result  of  all  this  classification  is,  that  it  is  most 
evident  that  there  w<as  a  great  deal  of  conservatism 
in  the  tower  budding  of  South  Devon  ;  and  that 
we  must  not  argue  that,  because  one  tower  h.ns  the 
same  sort  of  outline  as  another,  therefore  both  are 
of  the  same  date.  They  may  be,  or  they  may  not 
be.  From  the  classification  of  the  towers  we  go 
on  to  note  some  particular  details  in  them.  The 
plinth  in  most  is  a  bold  chamfer,  sometimes,  but 
not  often,  a  hollow.  West  doorways  are  mostly 
exceedingly  plain,  but  a  pecrrliar  type  occurs  at 
Dean  Prior,  Cockington,  Newton  Bushel,  Abbots- 
kerswell, Bickington,  Torbryan,  and  Kingskerswell. 
Mouldings  very  like  decorated  are  found  in  several 
perpendicular  towers.  This  is  only  the  conservatism 
of  the  district.  West  windows  are  generally  of 
the  ordinary  perpendicular  type,  but  in  several  ex- 
amples (as  Biokington,  Chagford,  &c.)  a  window 
with  decorated  ramified  tracery  is  found — prob,abIy 
the  east  window  of  the  older  church  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Tower  arches  are  so  plain  that 
they  are  often  called  Transition  Norman,  or  Early 
English;  but  one  of  this  sort  is  found  at  Woodland, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  of  any  earlier  date  than 
1536.  Doorways  out  of  the  newel  of  the  staii-case  are 
found  with  square  lintels,  and  might  be  taken  for 
Saxon  work,  but  such  work  would  not  be  found 
over  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Battlements 
show  tbe  same  conservatism  which  other  details 
do,  being  found  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.  The 
fini.sh  of  these  towers  was  sometimes  a  blunt  spire,  | 
as  .at  St.  Petrock's,  Dartmouth,  and  Hennock ; 
sometimes  a  gabled  roof,  as  at  Denbury,  Ilsington, 
Newton  Bushel,  &c.  Probably  several  towers  now  , 
covered  with  lead  originally  had  short  spires.' 
There  is  one  great  foe  which  seriously  binder's  suchi 
iriquiries  as  the  foregoing — the  limestone  of  th^ 
district,  in  the  shape  of  whitewash  inside,  and 
rough-cast  outside.  One  consequence  of  this  is, 
I  that  the  beauties  of  our  churches  (both  inside  am 
out)  being  obscured,   if  not    altogether    hiddeii, 
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people  will  not  believe  that  they  have  any  beauties 
at  all,  and  cry  out  for  what  they  call  '•restoration," 
which  generally  means  deformation  or  utter  de- 
struction. May  not  we,  as  members  of  a  Society 
whose  motto  is — Vetercs  revocavit  artfs,  plead  for  a 
careful  removal  of  the  obnoxious  whitewash  and 
rough-cast  first  of  all,  before  our  ancient  churches 
are  condemned  to  undergo  the  calamity  of  a  so- 
called  "  restoration  ? "  Surely  it  is  a  little  unfair 
to  the  memories  of  our  forefathers  to  do  our  best 
to  spoil  and  hide  their  works  of  art,  and  then  turn 
upon  them  and  say  that  they  were  utter  stnangers 
to  art. 

Mr.  Hatw^vrd  thought  they  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  Grey  for  his  paper,  and  the  great  research  he 
had  made.  He  thought,  however,  in  some  cases 
he  gave  later  dates  to  the  structures  than  he 
really  ought.  For  iust.auce,  at  Dartingtou  there 
were  traces  of  an  old  cruciform  church,  and  iu  his 
practice  he  found  the  old  parts  of  a  cbiuch  to  con- 
sist of  tower  and  perhaps  a  chancel.  In  the  per- 
pendicular period  churches  required  to  be  enlarged 
or  raised,  and  then  they  were  built  upon  either  or 
both  sides  ;  and  the  perpendicular  windows  were 
inserted  not  only  in  the  chancel,  but  he  believed 
also  in  the  towers ;  and  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
towers  being  made  to  have  an  increased  elevation, 
they  were  given  th«  late  character  they  now 
possessed.  But  iu  most  cases  where  they  found 
that  the  material  used  w>-is  small  rubble,  and  the 
form  a  simple  battered  outline,  he  thought  those 
towers  were  of  a  rather  earlier  date  than  Mr.  Grey 
was  inclined  to  give  them.  It  was  a  question, 
however,  open  to  consideration,  and  he  had  only 
ma<Ie  these  remarks  hearing  what  Mr.  Grey  had 
said  in  his  paper.  He  did  not  think  the  evidence 
of  coats  of  arms  was  worth  much,  because  they 
were  introduced  into  the  churches  at  a  much  later 
period  than  they  were  built. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  often  struck  him  that 
the  basements  of  some  old  churches  were  much 
older  than  the  superstructure.  A  question  he 
should  like  to  see  dealt  with  was,  "  What  was  it 
that  led  to  the  reconstruction  of  so  many  churches 
about  the  year  1450  ?"  He  remarked  that  there 
were  many  churches  of  that  character  around 
Exeter,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  extraordinary 
spirit  afloat  at  that  time. 


THE   LAWS   OF  DRAINAGE. 

ON  January  2Sth  a  paper  was  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  "  On  the 
Relation  of  the  Fresh-water  Floods  of  Rivers  and 
Streams  to  the  areas  and  physical  features  of 
their  basins ;  and  on  a  Method  of  Classifying 
Rivers  and  Streams,  with  reference  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  Floods — proposed  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  the  investigation  of  the  Laws  of 
Drainage,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  P.  P.  L.  O'Connell,  R.E. 
After  referring  to  what  might  be  termed  the 
first  stage  of  natural  surface  drainage,  subse- 
quently carried  on  and  completed  by  rills, 
stieams,  and  rivers,  the  author  observed  that 
streams  draining  large  areas  were  not  subject  to 
sudden  floods  caused  by  short  smart  showers, 
and  that  a  lake,  like  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
a  drainage  basin,  was  a  moderator  of  the  flood 
discharge,  resulting  from  a  given  rate  of  rainfall. 
There  were  other  natural  moderators  which  were 
more  or  less  effective,  as,  for  instance,  a  porous, 
absorbent  soil,  and  the  foliage  of  dense  forests, 
but  the  latter  had  apparently  the  property,  in 
some  situations,  of  increasing  the  actual  amount 
of  rainfall,  which  counterbalanced  its  effect  as  a 
moderator  of  river  floods.  Snow  might,  accord- 
ing as  it  thawed  slowly  or  rapidly,  be  a  moderator 
or  the  reverse.  Again,  when  a  tributary  in  flood 
flowed  into  a  large  main  river,  the  channel  of  the 
latter  also  acted  as  a  moderator.  If  a  series  of 
natural  basins  could  be  found,  increasing  regu- 
larly in  area,  having  physical  features  as  to  slope, 
soil,  Ac,  aU  tending  in  the  same  degree  to  dis- 
charge the  raiu  falling   on  them,  and  if  the  dis- 

,  tribution  of  the  rain  were  the  same  in  all  these 
basins,  then,  doubtless,  the   rate   of  discharge   iu 

I  floods  might  be  described  graphically  by  some  re- 
gular curve,  the  abscissa)  of  which  would  denote 

■  the  area  drained,  and  the  ordinates  the  flood  dis- 
charge per  second.  This  curve  would  be  concave 
to  its  base,  and  the  tangent  at  its  origin  would 
have  a  value  representing  exactly  the  maximum 
rate  of  rainfall.  Such,  however,  were  the  diver- 
sities of  physical  features  in  river  basins,  and 
in  the  distribution  of  rainfall  in  the  world,  that 
the  search  after  the  desired  series  of  natural 
basins  possessing  exactly  similar  characteristics 
would  probably  be  a  vain  one.  This  was  to  be 
regretted,  for  rivers  small  and  great  might  alike 


be  referred  to  some  such  curve,  and  classified  as 
flood  dischargers,  accordin*^  as  they  took  up  posi- 
tions near  to  or  distant  from  the  curve. 

To  supply  the  place,  as  a  classifier,  of  this  un- 
known curve,  the  author  suggested  the  use  of  the 
common  parabola,  as  follows  : — Let  3",  the  abscissa 
of  a  point  iu  the  curve,  represent  the  area  iu 
square  miles  drained  by  a  river,  and  i/,  the  ordi- 
nate of  the  same  point,  represent  the  number  of 
cubic  yards  discharged  per  second  by  that  river. 
Then,  in  the  common  parobola,  y  :=  M  \'  jr,  where 
M  might  be  termed  the  modulus  of  the  river,  or  of 
its  eirainage  basin,  as  a  flood  producer.  When  M 
was  large,  it  would  indicate  that  the  physical  fea- 
tures were  such  as  to  slope,  soil,  total  amount  and 
distribution  of  r.ainfall,  as  to  give  the  river  and  its 
drainage  basin  a  high  place  in  the  classification. 
When  M  was  small,  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
show  either  that  but  little  rain  fell  on  the  basin, 
or  that  it  possessed  some  of  those  physical  features 
which  tended  to  moderate  floods. 

The  author  had  prepared  a  table  exhibiting  a 
few  of  the  physical  features  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  India. 
Tliis  table  gave  the  area  of  the  drainage  basin  of 
each  river  in  English  square  miles,  the  flood  dis- 
charge of  the  river  in  cubic  yards  per  second, 
with  the  name  of  the  authority  for  this  statement, 
the  flood  discharge  of  the  river  in  cubic  yards  per 
second  per  square  mile  drained,  and  the  values  of 
M  in  each  case.  The  facts  so  collected  were  also 
exhibited  in  diagrams.  After  commenting  '  upon 
the  range  in  the  values  of  M  thus  recorded,  it  was 
observed,  that  whereas,  in  the  case  of  large  rivers, 
the  parabola  expressive  of  the  relation  between 
the  area  drained  and  the  discharge  per  second 
might,  without  sensible  error,  be  supposed  to  have 
its  apex  situated  at  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates, 
in  the  ctse  of  small  districts  this  supposition 
would  lead  to  error.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
became  necessary  to  ascertain,  at  least  approxi- 
mately, what  was  the  maximum  rate  at  which 
raiu  fell  in  the  district,  and  to  place  the  origin  of 
the  co-ordinates  at  a  point  in  the  curve  where  the 
inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  x  should 
correctly  represent  that  maximum  rate. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  it  was  assumed 
that  a  district  existed  iu  which  the  maximum 
rate  of  rainfall  was  5in.  an  hour,  and  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  the  modulus  M  was  20.  This  re- 
quired that  the  origin  of  the  co-ordinates  should 
be  situated  at  a  point  in  the  parabola  where  its 
geometrical  tangent  was  inclined  to  the  axis  of 
X,  at  an  angle  whose  trigonometrical  tangent  was 
120.  If  X'  and  y'  were  the  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates of   the  curve,  measured  from  this  point,  its 


equation  was 


y'  =  20   V 


X' 


y 
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being  measured  in  square  miles,  and  the  discharges 
in  cubic  yards  per  second.  But  as,  for  small  di-- 
tricts,  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  measure  the 
areas  in  acres,  and  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per 
second ;  the  formula  became,  when  adapted  to  these 


new   measurements   y 


'  =--  21.4  V  ay  . 
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nearly,  or   after  the   solution   of  this   quadratic 
equation,!/'  =  — 45-726+  ^2097-28 -j- 457-9ti  j;'. 

A  table,  computed  by  this  formula,  was  then 
given,  showing  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per 
second  from  districts  increasing  in  size  from  10 
acres  to  5  square  miles  ;  and  it  was  stated,  while 
the  discharge  from  an  area  of  10  acres  represented 
a  rainfall  of  3'56  inches  an  hour,  that  from  a  dis- 
trict havinw  an  area  of  5  square  miles  represented 
a  rainfall  of  only  '36  of  an  inch.  It  was  stated, 
that  in  rivers  whose  basins  were  by  no  means 
small,  very  extraordinary  floods  might  occur  i  n 
years  not  remarkable  for  large  totals  of  rainf.all ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  a  few  statements  and  quota- 
tions were  given,  as  aflbrding  examples  of  flood 
moderators. 

• 

PLASTERERS'  WORK  IN  PARIS. 

MR.  C.  BARTLETT,  one  of  the  artizans  who 
reported  on  the  Pai-is  Exhibition,  makes 
the  following  observations  on  plasterers'  work  in 
Paris.  He  says  in  Paris  the  position  of  the  pro- 
vincial plasterer  is  changed  very  much  indeed,  as 
compared  with  London.  He  may  be  a  tolerably 
good  hand  at  his  trade  in  some  of  the  provinces  ; 
but  he  comes  to  Paris,  and  he  loses,  so  to  speak, 
some  of  his  trade.  Instead  of  miles  of  brickwork 
fronts  covered  with  cornice,  jamb,  architrave, 
scrolls,  and  other  work  iu  Portland,  mastic,  or 
Roman  cements,  miles  of  buildings,  sis  or  seven 


storeys  in  height,  meet  his  gaze,  built  with  a  cream- 
coloured  stone— stone,  too,  be  it  remarked,  of 
good  quality,  not  throwing  ofl'  scales,  blisters,  or 
crumbling  to  a  speedy  decay — stone  worked  into 
every  form  of  architectural  embellishment,  the 
work  of  to-day  standing  beside  tliat  which  has 
stood  for  ages,  and  bidding  fair  to  be  objects  of 
admu-ation  for  ages  yet  to  come  ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  those  plastered  places  we  see  in  and 
around  London  ;  in  fact,  plastering  does  not  exist 
iu  Paris,  either  as  to  quality  or  quantity,  as  with 
us.  If  we  turn  to  the  outlying  districts,  we  shall 
seek  in  vain  for  the  speculating  building,  in  six, 
eight,  and  ten-roomed  houses,  made  to  sell,  and 
whfch  are  such  a  rough  nursery  for  many  of  our 
plasterers,  but  which  are,  in  many  cases,  the  etart- 
iug-point  of  some  of  our  best  workmen.  The  fine 
buildings  of  Paris,  like  our  own,  are  not  favour- 
able for  acquiring  that  speed  and  dash  which  all 
must  get  who  work  in  "field  work,"  where  the 
endeavour  is  made  to  give  up  all,  or  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  plasterer,  as  soon  .as  the  building 
is  suflSciently  forward  to  take  the  first  coat  of 
lime  and  hair,  or  the  unknown  conglomerate  that 
is  made  to  pass  as  such. 

The  French  architects  use  plasterers'  work 
sparingly  in  their  first-rate  buildings,  and  in  situa- 
tions where  the  presence  of  plastering  would  not 
be  suspected.  For  instance,  in  the  new  Imperial 
Library,  the  coflers,  &.C.,  of  the  arch  springing 
from  the  gigantic  piers  in  the  reading-room  or 
hall  are  plasterers'  work  of  first-rate  quality  ;  but, 
from  its  great  height,  and  the  absence  of  plasterers' 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  hall,  plasterers'  work 
would  not  be  suspected.  Again,  iu  that  very 
beautiful  erection,  the  Church  of  the  ll^ly  Trinity, 
nearly  facing  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  and  close  to  Rue 
Ciichy,  the  richly-decorated  interior  of  which 
is  of  stone,  with  the  exception  of  some  massive 
pillars  separating  the  galleries  from  the  body  of 
the  church — these  alone  are  of  plasterers'  work, 
and  among  the  best  plasterers'  work  in  Paris  ;  and 
those  columns  or  pillars  harmonize  completely 
mth  the  colour  of  the  stone  work,  so  that  even 
when  close  to  them  you  would  not  take  them  for 
other  than  stone  work.  First-rate  plastering  is 
not  the  rule  in  P.aris,  but  the  exception  ;  more  so 
than  with  us.  In  secular  buildings,  viz.,  dwelling- 
houses,  hotels,  &c.,  the  plasterer  has  less  to  do 
than  with  us.  The  ceilings  are  not  enriched  so 
commonly  with  mouldings  as  with  us — the  painter 
and  artistic  decorator  superseding  all  others  iu 
making  blank  spaces  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  French  artizan  has  less  choice  of  materials 
than  the  English.  While  the  latter  has  many 
different  cements  to  work  with,  the  Frenchman 
has  very  few  indeed,  mainly  working  in  that 
plentiful  material  plaster  (gypsum,  or  sulphate  of 
lime),  the  coarse  being  used  for  rough  floating, 
and  for  finishing  the  plaster  is  sent  through  a  fine 
sieve.  The  plaster  setting  quickly  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, as  it  enables  them  to  finish  a  room  olf  at 
once,  so  that  one  preparation  is  enough  for,  say, 
one  room.  With  us  it  is  very  different,  as  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  drying  of  the  diflferent  coate, 
causing  delay,  besides  keeping  more  in  hand  at 
one  time,  and  finishing  nothing  right  off.  The 
style  of  work  seems  rather  wasteful  lo  an  English- 
man. The  French  plasterer,  for  good  work, 
makes  use  of  rules,  or  strips  of  wood  cut  thin. 
These  he  beds,  or  "  sticks "  against  the  ceiling, 
walls,  or  partitions,  to  serve  as  guides  for  the 
floating-rule  with  which  he  floats  the  walls,  &c., 
straight.  This  adds  to  the  price  of  the  work  the 
time  of  the  carpenter  and  the  cost  of  the  timber. 
With  us  the  system  is  to  form  our  lines  or 
"  screeds  "  with  the  materials  with  which  we  may 
be  working  in  cornices,  whether  for  ioternal  or 
external  work.  Our  system  and  theirs  are,  with 
very  slight  modifications,  the  same. 

External  work  is  more  often  done  in  plaster  than 
other  materials.  It  would  not  last,  perhaps,  more 
than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ;  but  in  their  more 
genial  climate  may  possibly  l.ast  thirty  or  forty. 
■The  work  is  jointed,  veined,  coloured,  or  tinted, 
sometimes  painted  to  imitate  stone  ;  in  either 
case  the  imitation  is  generally  successfuL  A 
casual  observer  would  pass  by  and  think  it  a  stone 
front  that  he  was  passing,  the  idea  being  helped 
by  the  smooth  finish  of  the  work,  which  is  not . 
finished  by  a  wooden  float,  as  with  us,  but  is 
trowled  or  worked  smooth.  In  cornices,  wbethtr 
inside  or  cut,  the  Frenchman  uses  more  tools  than 
we  do.  We  use  straight-edges,  or  joint  rules  of 
cast  steel,  with  a  few  small  tools  ;  this  is  all  that 
is  required  for  our  intersections  or  "  mitres  ;"  but 
there  {i.e.,  Paris)  the  workman  uses  wooden 
moulds,  made  to  the  shape  of  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  cornice  he  is  forming,  those  said 
moulds  being  akin  to  those  used  by  our  masons. 
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This  takes  considerably  more  time  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  spending  on  such  work.  In  plain 
work  they  use  fewer  tools  than  we  do.  The 
principal  tool  is  a  rather  broad,  thick,  triangular 
trowel.  With  this  he  lays  or  spreads  on  his 
material,  afterwards  using  one  edge  as  a  drag  to 
Birape  down  ail  those  parts  that  may  be  uneven  ; 
tte  work  is  then  finished  with  a  fine  coat  worked 
I  uooth.  They  are  not  so  particular  as  ourselves 
regarding  the  colour  of  their  plaster.  We  look 
with  distrust  upon  high-coloured  plaster,  well 
knowing  it  sets  too  quickly  to  be  worked  properly, 
with  the  grave  defect  of  "giving"  or  softening 
after  it  has  been  laid  on  for  a  few  hours.  Hawk- 
boys  are  unknown  in  P.iri3.  The  men  are 
attended  by  labourers,  who  frequently  become 
plasterers  themselves.  The  work  executed  in 
Portland  and  Roman  cement  calls  for  no  special 
comment. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

"  1 1  THEN  things  come  to  the  worst  they 
VV  mend,"  they  say.  Leicester-square  is  about 
to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  saying.  Most  per- 
ama  will  agree  that  a  more  happy  illustration  would 
be  difficult  to  tind.  That  long  familiar  and  much 
ridiculed  neighlourhood  was  thought  to  be  al- 
most past  improvement.  The  announcement, 
therefore,  that  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  — 
and  has  indeed  been  begun — to  improve  Leicester- 
square,  morally  as  well  as  materially,  is  all  the 
more  welcome.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  initia- 
tive in  this  matter  has  been  taken  by  a  French 
gentleman.  M.  Paul  Vargues,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  de  Paris  and  Albion.  His  praiseworthy 
effort",  it  is  said,  are  being  seconded  by  a  number 
of  his  countrymen,  who  are  anxious,  we  hear,  to 
see  the  wretched  square  converted  into  a  sort  of 
Palais  Royal  on  a  small  scale.  The  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by  M.  Vargues, 
who,  out  of  a  miserable  place  of  entertainment  at 
the  corner  of  Leicester-place,  has  fitted  up  a 
handsome  hotel  at  a  cost,  we  believe,  of  about 
£10,000.  It  is  well  known  that  powers  to  deal 
with  Leicester-square  have  been  conferred  by  a 
Fdcent  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  programme  of 
improvements  in  contemplation  embraces,  it  is 
understood,  the  erection  of  a  theatre  on  the  site 
of  Savile  House,  while  the  enclosure  itself 
will  be  occupied  by  shops  and  well-conducted 
restaurants,  which  would  take  the  place  of  the 
questionable  establishments  which  now  abound  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Counected  with  '•  Leicester's 
busy  square  "  are  many  interesting  reminiscences 
and  associations.  It  was  originally  named  Leicester- 
fields,  from  the  mansion  at  its  north-east  corner, 
built  for  Robert  Sydney.  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
died  in  1677.  Pennant,  with  happy  alliteration, 
termed  this  house  "the  pouting  place  of  prince=." 
because  George  II.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  having 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  retired  to  Leicester 
Huuse ;  and  his  son,  Frederick,  did  the  same 
thing  for  the  very  same  reason.  The  Prince  died 
here  in  1751  ;  his  eldest  son  occasionally  residing 
here  until  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  George 
III.,  when  in  front  of  the  mansion  he  was  hailed 
ting.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
James  I.,  mother  of  Prince  Rupert,  grandmother 
of  George  I.,  died  in  Leicester  House,  whose  last 
royal  tenant  was  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  grand- 
son of  George  IL  It  was  here  that  Evelyn  visited 
Lady  Sunderland,  who,  for  his  amusement,  sent 
for  a  famous  fire-conjuror,  who  placed  a  red  hot 
coal  on  his  tongue,  and  retained  it  there  while  a 
live  oyster  laid  on  it  was  cooked.  In  the  adjoining 
house  Peter  the  Great  was  entertained  by  the 
Earl  of  Carmarthen  in  1608.  This  house  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  the  Savile  family, 
and  was  destroyed  three  years  ago  by  fire.  East- 
ward to  the  ruin  of  Savile  House  in  Leicester- 
place  ia  where  Charles  Dibdin  built  in  1796  his 
Sana  SouH  theatre  for  his  musical  entertainments. 
The  premises  No.  2,  iiow  a  hotel,  occupy  the  site 
of  "The  Feathers"  public-house,  frequented  by 
"Athenian  Stuart,"  Scott,  the  marine  painter; 
Luke  Sullivan,  the  miniature  painter,  who  engraved 
Hogarth's  "  March  to  Finchley  ;"  Captain  Grose 
and  Mr.  Ilearne.  the  antiquaries,  &c.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  resided  near  the  square  in  a  house  still 
standing  in  St,  Martin's-street.  Hogarth  lived  in 
the  house  afterwards  converted  into  the  Sab- 
lonnifere  Hotel,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  No. 
47,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  square.  In  Li.ile- 
street  lived  Henry  Bone,  R.A.,  the  enamel  painter, 
who  received  for  an  enamel,  ISin.  by  16in.,  the 
enormous  sum  of  2.200  guineas;  in  Orange-court, 
Opie,  the  painter,  resided;  and  No.  11,  Green- 
street  was  tie  residence  of  W.  WooUett,  the  land- 


scape and  historical  engraver,  who,  whenever  he 
had  finished  one  of  his  masterly  plates  of  Wilson's 
pictures,  used  to  fire  a  cannon  on  the  roof  of  his 
house.  Altogether,  Leicester-square  and  its 
neighbourhood  is  one  of  the  most  historically  inte- 
resting spots  in  the  metrojiolis. 


COTTAGE    AT    HOLLY    TILLAGE, 
HIGHGATE. 

WE  this  week  illustrate  one  of  a  group  of 
eight  detached  cottages,  which  have  re- 
cently been  built  at  Highgate,  for  Miss  Burdett- 
Coutts.  The  cottage  consists  of  a  principal  and 
upper  floor,  and  is  designed  to  be  occupied  by  one 
family  and  liy  a  lodger,  who  requires  good  and  at 
the  same  time  retired  apartments,  and  whose 
wants  can  be  attended  to  by  the  family  who  let 
the  rooms,  without  interfering  with  the  privacy  of 
either.  The  entrance  is  through  an  open  porch  in 
the  west  front ;  a  door  opposite  opens  to  the  lobby  of 
the  house  proper,  and  another  at  the  right  hand  on 
the  lobby  of  the  lodger's  apartments.  These  rooms, 
which  enter  from  their  own  lobby,  consist  of  a 
p.arlour  aBd  bed-room,  with  water-closet,  a  coal 
cellar  under  the  stair,  and  a  pantry.  The  family 
house  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  parlour, 
kitchen,  wash-house  or  scullery,  and  a  pantry, 
with  a  water-closet  entered  from  the  lobby,  which 
is  7ft.  wide,  and  contains  the  staircase  to  the 
chamber  floor.  This  floor  contains  three  good 
bed-rooms.  The  style  adopted,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
domestic  English  Gothic,  carried  out  with  con- 
siderable fulness  of  detail  and  ornamentation. 
The  internal  finishings  are  executed  in  the  same 
taste  as  those  of  the  exterior.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  good  stock  bricks,  the  external  face 
work  being  executed  with  paviors — a  superior 
kind  of  stock  bricks,  which  are  harder  and  have  a 
richer  and  more  uniform  colour  than  the  common 
bricks.  The  plinths,  string-courses,  door  and 
window  jambs,  and  the  ornamental  facework,  such 
as  lozenges,  diamonds,  &c.,  are  executed  with 
white  Huntingdon  bricks.  All  the  corners  of  the 
walls,  and  of  door  and  window  jambs,  are  splayed 
with  a  quirked  bead.  Portland  stone  is  employed 
for  the  window  cills,  detached  shafts,  moulded 
parts  of  chimney  heads,  and  in  other  situations 
where  brick  is  not  desirable.  To  prevent  damp 
rising  in  the  walls,  the  following  mixture  was  laid 
on  them  at  a  level  of  6in.  above  the  ground  line, 
viz. — 5  pails  of  dry  washed  sand,  2^  pails  of  lime, 
44  pails  of  gas  tar,  41b.  of  pitch,  and  l^lb.  of 
tallow,  boUed  together  for  four  hours  and  laid  on 
hot.  The  external  woodwork  is  of  Moulmeinteak, 
well  varnished,  the  internal  woodwork  being  of 
the  best  Baltic  timber.  The  roofs  are  first  covered 
with  Croggon's  patent  asphalted  felt,  which  is 
laid  upon  rough  boarding,  and  then  slated  with 
Cumberland  slates  of  a  delicate  green  colour. 
The  bands  and  figures  are  executed  in  darker 
shades  of  slate,  Staffordshire  blue  tile  being  used 
for  the  ornamental  ridges.  Our  illustration  gives 
north,  west,  south,  and  east  elevations,  with  plans 
of  the  ground  and  chamber  floors,  and  roof  ;  also, 
sections  and  details  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  building.  The  cottage  is  from  designs  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Darbishire,  architect. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCHiEO- 
LOGIC.'^L  SOCIETY. 

AN  evening  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
its  rooms,  22,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury,  on 
Monday  last,  at  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Henry  Campkin, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Thomas  Mildourn 
(architect),  Hon.  Secretary,  read  an  interesting 
paper  "  On  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Somerset, 
Upper  Thames-street."  He  observed  that  this 
editice  (about  to  be  pulled  down)  is  situate  in  the 
Ward  of  Queenhithe,  on  the  north  side  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  and  at  the  corner  of  Old  Fish- 
street-hill.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
with  the  additional  epithet  of  Somerset,  from  its 
proximity  to  a  port  or  haven  in  olden  time  called 
Summers  Hct  or  Hithe,  resembling  that  of  Queen- 
hithe. It  is  of  early  foundation.  In  1335-6  the 
patronage  of  the  living  was  vested  in  Sir  John  de 
Peyton.  After  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 
edifice  in  the  Great  Fire,  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Mounthaw  was  united  to  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Somerset.  Mr.  Milbourn  remarked  that  of  the 
building  prior  to  the  Great  Fire  but  faint  record 
remains,  the  earliest  mention  being  in  the  will 
of  one  "  Thomas  Wylforde,"  citizen  and  fish- 
monger, of  London,  dated  8th  November,  1405, 
by  which  it  appears  that  some  addit  ons  to  the 
church  was  in  contemplation  ;  and  the  few  other 


records  go  to  prove  that  the  ancient  building 
possessed  the  necessary  requisites  of  an  eccle- 
siastical edifice,  and  was  i^f  no  mean  size  or 
character.  After  the  Great  Fire,  the  church  was 
rebuilt  and  finished  in  1695,  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  p-an  of  the  church  is 
a  parallelogram,  with  a  square  tower,  which  stands 
at  the  north-west  corner.  The  length  of  the 
church  is  83ft.  by  a  width  of  36ft.,  and  30ft  in 
height.  The  height  of  the  tower  to  the  summit 
of  the  pinnacles  is  120ft.  After  describing  the 
church,  Mr.  Milbourn  proceeded  to  describe  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions  in  the  church,  ob- 
serving that  those  of  the  present  building  are  but 
few,  but  of  those  in  the  earlier  edifice  there  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  some  interesting 
record  in  the  MS.  Heraldic  Notes  taken  in  1597 
and  again  in  1611.  The  list  of  the  earlier  monu- 
mental inscriptions  and  arms  was  a  long  and  par- 
ticularly interesting  one,  containing  many  curious 
memorials  of  the  old  citizens.  Of  those  in  the 
present  building  he  specially  mentioned  that  to  the 
memory  of  Gilbert  Ironside,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
who,  dying  in  1701  at  his  London  residence  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  was  buried 
in  this  church  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
posed demolition  of  the  church,  the  remains  of 
this  prelate  have  been  recfntly  removed  to  Hereford, 
and  interred  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral. 
Mr.  Milbourn  next  gave  a  list  of  the  rectors  and 
patrons  of  the  church,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time,  and  concluded  his  valuable  paper 
by  reference  to  the  various  charitiea  and  bene- 
factors to  the  parish. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Haut,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed four  MS.  books  of  "  Hours  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin."  The  books  are  in  good  preservation, 
and  probably  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  illuminations,  illustrating  various 
scenes  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord,  and  other  scriptural 
subjects,  are  of  beautiful  character,  the  coloura 
and  gold  employed  being  almost  as  bright  as  when 
tirst  used.  Mr.  T.  Gunston  exhibited  Roman 
antiquities  from  Tokenhouse-yard,  and  Mr.  John 
Expeice  (director  of  the  evening  meetings)  ex- 
hibited ex.imples  of  ancient  pottery  from  Old 
Ford,  and  fragments  of  Samian  ware,  lately  dis- 
covered in  Fenchurch-street,  were  contributed  by 
Mr.  Watts.  An  interesting  discussion  ensued  on 
the  various  subjects  before  the  meeting,  in  which 
the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  White,  I'.S.A  ,  Major  Heales, 
F.S.A.,  and  other  gentlemen  took  part,  and  thanka 
having  been  duly  accorded  to  Mr.  Milbourn,  Mr. 
Hart,  and  the  Chairman,  the  proceedinga 
terminated. 


THE   OXFORD  MUSIC   HALL. 

THE  Oxford  Music  Hall,  the  largest,  we  believe, 
in   London,  the    Alhambra    excepted,    was  I 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Tuesday  morning.     The  fire  | 
was  discovered  by  the  watchman,  at  about  3  a.m  , 
who  found   the  seats  in   the  right-hand   corner  of 
the  gallery  facing  the  stage  in  a  blaze.  The  flamea 
soon  spread  to  the  roof   and  the  body  of   the  hall,  , 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  roof  fell 
in.     The  destruction  fortunately  is  not  so  great  .is  ( 
in  recent  fires  at  similar  buildings,  and  it  is  stated  j 
that   there   is-  not  a  single   hole  in   the   flooring  J 
caused  either  by  the  fire  or  the  fall  of  the  roof.  , 
In  the  cellars  beneath  the  building,  an  immense 
quantity  of  wines  and  spirits  are  stored,  and  had 
the  flames  reached  these  the   result  can  hardly  be 
imagined.     The  gallery,  on  which  so  much  mate-  ; 
rial  fell,  has  sustained  no  essential  injury.     This  | 
is    owing  to  its  peculiar  construction,    which  was 
illustrated  some  years  ago  in  the  BciLDiNO  News.  ' 
The  gallery  is  constructed  on  a  principle  of  lever-  1 
age,  the  resisting   power  being  the  whole   weight  j 
of  the  wall,  or  superstructure  over  the  end  pinned  1 
into  the  wall,  while  a  heavy  beam  acted  as  fulcrum  } 
— so  that  only  a  comparatively    small  portion  was  j 
overhanging,  and  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  have  ; 
been  broken  down  by  the  falling    materials.     We 
understand  the   plans   and    particulars   are   still 
in  the  hands  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Finch,  Hill, 
and   Paraire,  and   thafthere  need  be  no  delay  in 
restoring  the  premises — on  the  other  band,  it  is 
stated  the  directors  contemplate  doing  the  work 
themselves.     W^hether  such  a  course  will  prove  an 
advantage    to   the    shareholders   has    to   be   de. 
monstrated. 


It  ia  not  decided  that  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
should  be  rc-erected.  In  fact,  there  is  consider- 
able doubt  whether  it,  will  be,  as  Lord  Dudley 
and  Mr.  Mapleson  are  averse  to  taking  the  initi- 
ative in  the  matter. 
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NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC   PROCESS. 

WE  have  recently  witnessed,  at  Hayward 
and  Leggatt's,  79,  Cornhill,  an  assort- 
ment of  photographs  which  have  been'produced 
by  a  new  process.  It  is  called  the  "  Patent 
<  '.irbon  Process  ; "  and  by  its  aid  not  only 
are  the  photographs  rendered  permanent,  but 
every  drawing,  whether  it  be  in  crayon,  by 
pen  and  ink,  or  by  the  brush,  has  every  cha- 
racteristic of  the  artist  reproduced.  This  is 
done  by  carbon  being  fixed  by  the  action  of 
light  passing  through  a  negative,  and  im- 
pinging upon  a  surface  composed  of  gelatine. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  complete  success  of 
the  process.  The  several  hundred  specimens 
exhiljited  at  llessrs.  Hayward  and  Leggatt's 
abundantly  demonstrate  that  a  new  agent  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts.  In  looking  at  these  specimens  one 
has  almost  a  difficulty  in  realizing  the  fact 
that  they  are  copies.  They  are,  in  fact,  fac- 
similes, and  exhibit  all  the  individuality  of 
touch,  and  the  peculiarity  of  colour  and 
e.xecution,  which  characterize  the  originals. 
The  photographs  are  taken  from  drawings  or 
sketches  of  the  old  masters,  from  various 
Italian,  German,  French,  and  other  conti- 
nental galleries.  The  photographs  exactly 
resemble  the  originals  in  size,  colour,  and 
artistic  minutia?,  and  what  renders  them  still 
more  valuable  is,  they  are  absolutely  perma- 
nent. Being  cheap,  we  fully  expect  that 
these  copies  from  the  old  masters  will  be 
extensively  appreciated  and  sought  after. 


NEW  TOWNHALL,  MANCHESTER. 

OUR  Manchester  correspondent  says  : — 
"  The  designs  for  the  tinal  competition 
are  to  be  sent  in  to-day  (Friday).  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  first  competition, 
the  Coimcil  selected  eight  architects  out  of 
the  123  who  submitted  designs,  and  awarded 
£300  premiums  to  each,  on  the  condition 
that  he  prepared  a  complete  set  of  plans  for 
the  tinal  competition.  We  hear  that  the 
drawings  are  most  elaborately  got  up,  and 
highly  finished,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
great  size.  They  will  probably  be  exhibited 
shortly,  when  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  or  not  the  selection  of  the 
Council  in  the  first  contest  was  the  result  of 
influence  or  of  merit.  Of  course,  in  any 
comparison  between  the  selected  and  the  re- 
jected designs,  the  perspective  views  ought  to 
be  left  entirely  to  themselves,  and  the  geo- 
metrical views  only  placed  side  by  side. 
Leaving  merit,  however,  out  of  the  question, 
and  weighing  the  chan.ces  of  the  several  com- 
petitors in  the  scale  of  influence,  the  race 
appears  to  be  really  between — Messrs.  Speak- 
iiian  and  Charlesworth  ;  Mr.  Solomons  ;  Mr. 
Waterhouse  ;  Mr.  Worthington — who  will,  if 
the  general  opinion  in  Manchester  prove 
correct,  be  "  placed "  in  the  above  order. 
When  the  subject  comes  again  before  the 
Town  Council  it  is  expected  that  the  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  King's  scheme  will  once  more 
endeavour  to  carry  their  amendment,  which 
13  a  proposal  to  substitute  a  sc^uare  site  for 
the  present  awkward  triangular  one.  Should 
they  succeed  the  selected  plan  will  have  to  be 
considerably  altered,  and  possibly  undergo  an 
entire  re-arrangement.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  question  was  not  finally  settled  in 
favour  of  a  rectangular  building  before  the 
competition  took  place." 


ELEMENTS    OF  ENGINEERING. 

SCEEW    PILES. 

IN  the  erection  of  any  structure  in  a  locality 
where  the  violence  of  a  rapid  tideway,  or 
intermittent  flood,  is  combined  with  the 
treacherous  character  of  a  loose  and  alluvial 
substratum,  there  are  two  principal  difficul- 
ties to  be  succesfuUy  surmounted.  The  one  is 
to  avoid  presenting  more  than  the  minimum 
resistance  to  the  fury   of  the   current;    the 


other  to  obtain  so  firm  a  hold  in  the  ground, 
as  to  defy  all  future  attempts  at  scouring  or 
uprooting.  Solidity  was  the  distinguishing 
cliaracteristic  of  the  engineering  and  architec  • 
tural  works  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  was, 
doubtless,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  this  guiding 
principle,  that  they  constructed  bridges  with 
spans  of  dimensions  so  limited,  and  with  piers 
of  dimensions  so  enormous,  that  their  total 
area  considerably  exceeded  the  waterway  left 
for  the  stream.  However  unscientific  the 
design,  it  must  be  yet  admitted  that  the  exe- 
cution was  good  ;  and  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt,  but  that  the  architect  of  old  Lon- 
don-bridge would  have  succeeded  in  bridging 
the  Jumna,  the  Ganges,  or  the  Saone  upon  the 
same  system  that  he  accomplished  the  span- 
ning of  the  Thames,  although  he  might  have 
been  half  a  century  about  it.  Fortunately, 
modern  engineers  have  been  spared  the  task  "of 
endeavouring  to  apply  to  incongruous  ex- 
amples, the  methods  of  their  predecessors. 
The  progress  of  invention  has  supplied  means 
for  vanquishing  each  peculiar  ditticulty  as  it 
may  be  met  with,  and  precedent  has  confirmed 
or  condemned  the  utility  of  their  adoption. 
Manifestly,  there  are  certain  general  methods 
for  accomplishing  results,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  instances  with  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  success,  and  there  are  also 
others,peculiarlysiu'yi!nem,  admirably  adapted 
for  particular  purposes  alone,  and  for  which 
other  plans  are  not  suitable.  Under  this 
category  may  be  included  the  subject  of  our 
article,  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
is  inseparable.  Screw  piles  have  proved  so 
successful  in  instances  where  the  usual  methods 
of  obtaining  a  foundation  have  failed,  that  a 
description  of  them  possesses  much  interest 
for  all  those_  engaged  in  the  art  of  designing 
and  construction. 

f^iG.i.  The  ordinary  screw  pile 

is  represented  in  elevation 
in  fig.  1,  which  shows  the 
end  portion  cast  upon  Mit- 
chell's principle,  to  which 
theupperlengthsarebolted. 

-2  "6  "-  -  ->l  '^  ^'^^^  usual  dimension  for 
the  size  of  the  pile  is  2ft.  6in. 
in  diameter,  but  any  size 
may  be  adopted,  provided 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
difficulty  in  getting  it  down,  varies  directly  as 
the  area  of  the  flanch.  Besides,  if  a  certain  di- 
mension be  exceeded,  the  pile  virtually  ceases  to 
bear  that  character,  and  becomes  transformed 
into  a  cylinder,  which  constitutes  in  itself  a 
dift'erent  system  of  foundation.  The  upper 
lengths  of  the  pile  are  formed  slightly  different 
from  that  carrying  the  screw,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  elevation  in  fig.  2,  and  in  plan  in 


fig.  3.  A  is  the  cap  which,  after  casting, 
is  turned  in  a  lathe  to  ensure  a  true  bed 
for  the  girder  to  rest  upon,  and  also  to 
give  a  finish  to  the  appearance  of  the  pile. 
The  average  length  of  each  sejjarate  casting  is 
about  nine  feet,  some  shorter  lengths  being 
always  cast  in  addition,  to  bring  the  pile  up 
to  the  proper  level,  as  it  might  in  some  situa- 
tions be  nearly  impossible  to  get  it  down  for 
another  length  of  nine  feet,   supposing  the 


preceding  length  was  below  the  proper  level. 
Owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  piles  in  com- 
parison with  their  lateral  dimensions,  they 
require  to  be   strongly   braced  together  by 


diagonal  ties  and  struts,  so  that  they  should 
form  a  complete  framework  of  rigidity  and 
lateral  stifl'ness.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
braces  D,  which  are  of  the  section  shown  in 
fig.  4.     They  are  connected  to  the  piles  by 
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means  of  the  wrought  iron  rings  C,  which  are 
fixed  round  their  circumference,  and  are 
either  rivetted  or  bolted  to  the  extremities  of 
the  braces.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in 
plan  in  fig.  3.  Flanges  are  cast  upon  the 
ends  of  the  separate  nine  feet  lengths,  and  they 
are  thus  bolted  together,  as  at  B  in  fig.  2.  Of 
all  the  applications  made  of  the  principle  of 
screw  piling,  the  most  extensive  is  that  carried 
out  upon  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central 
India  Railway.  Upwards  of  six  miles  of 
bridges,  in  the  aggregate,  have  been  erected  by 
their  aid  throughout  the  line,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  any  other  means  could 
have  been  substituted  with  the  same  amount 
of  success  and  advantage,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
velocity  of  the  floods  in  rivers  similar  to  the 
Jumna  and  Nerbudda  reached  a  maximum  of 
ten  miles  per  hour,  with  an  average  depth  of 
fully  forty  feet.  The  portion  of  the  pile 
shown  in  tig.  2  is  that  which  stands  above  the 
level  of  low  water.  That  below  that  level, 
and  also  the  part  penetrating  the  bed  of  the 
river,  has  the  flanges,  by  which  the  several 
lengths  are  bolted  together,  cast  upon  the 
interior  instead  of  the  exterior  of  the  circum- 
ference, so  as  to  present  no  impediment  to  the 
free  descent  of  the  pile  through  the  ground. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  diameter 
of  the  pile  should  not  exceed  certain  limits, 
and  it  is  equally  apparent  that  it  should  also 
possess  a  dimension  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
of  a  man  getting  inside  and  bolting  the  dif- 
ferent lengths  together.  Wherever  the  current 
acts  in  contrary  directions,  the  piles  must  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  others,  fixed 
in  an  oblique  direction,  and  tied  to  them  at 
intervals  by  diagonal  bracing.  The  general 
arrangement  of  this  description  of  strutting  is 
shown  in  the  skeleton  elevation  in  fig.  5,  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  variable  nature  of  the  strains,  all  the 
braces  must  be  made  of  a  section  suitable  for 
resisting  both  tension  and  compression.  This 
is  an  important  point  to  be  attended  to,  for 
a  diagonal  bar  that  would  solely  resist  a  con- 
siderable strain  of  tension,  would  be  of  little 
or  no  use  if  that  strain  were  changed  to  one 
of  the  opposite  character. 

Screw  piles  are  well  adapted  for  obtaining 
a  foundation  in  situations  similar  to  that  of  a 
sandbank,  and  where  the  usual  means  would 
be  unavailable.  They  have  also  beenmuch  used 
in  the  erection  of  lighthouses,  a  description  of 
construction  probably  demanding  their  aid 
more  than  any  other,  and,  by  their  agency, 
these  safeguards  to  the  vessels  and  subjects  of 
every  nation  may  be  now   established  in  lo- 
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.1   river.     It  becomes  in   some 
•'  '';it  it  may   be   cut   with  ii 
luce  of  the  rapidity  with 
may  be  yot  down,  it  may  be 
'  r.  Urunel,  by  the  aid  of  capstan 
y  stron>;  hand  winches,  screwed 
■  .  iider,  3ft.  in  diameter,  down  to 

a  ,i-  •..  in  forty-eij;lit  hours,  the  strata 

puoc^i  liiruu^h  being  stilT  clay,  sand,  and 
nuuL  A  dwtinction  must  be  dniwn  between 
•crew  pile#,  which  we  have  just  described,  and 
what  are  known  a.i  disc  piles.  The  latter 
are  not  actUiilly  screwed  into  the  ^Tound, 
but  the  earth  is  Uxwened  below  them,  and  an 

alt.""  ''" lion  bein^  imp.irted  to   them, 

th'  ■  sink  ilown.     They  are  parti- 

cu;^:  ,   ■  1  for  getting  good  foundations  in 

•and,  whKhisli»<>7inedby  forcing  water  or  other 
fluid  under  a  strong  pressure  into  it,  until  it 
permits  of  the  pileclescendingtoa  hard  bottom. 
The  disc  pile  ha.s  been  verj'  successfully  applied 
in  several  sandy  localities  by  Mr.  Erunlees, 
who  wai  the  first  to  introduce  this  peculiar 
m-"'  '  '  '-iingthem.  We  miist  reserve  for 
an  ■  n  the  subject  of  cylinders  and 

caij.-n-,  1.11,.  ii|x)ssessmanyfeature3of  interest 
in  connection  with  Engineering. 


LODON     PERjr.\NEXT     BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 

THE  London  imd  General  Permanent  Building 
Society  held  its  second  aDUU.il  meeting  on 
Monday.  Mr.  ThoiuM  Hughes,  M.P ,  presided. 
The  report  stated  that  the  pi  ogress  of  the  Society 
had  bten  «nch  as  to  warrant  the  directors  in 
beli  '  "  unpreceflented  in  the  history  of 

bo;  ■(,     HuriDg  tbc  jpo-tt  ye.ar  the  sura 

of  I. _i  l;€cn  a^Ivanccd  t^>  members  for  the 

purchase  o(  houses.  The  securities  taken  by  the 
tnuteea  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  i.'18,740. 
The  receipts  in  the  first  year  from  sulscriptions 
and  depoaita  alone  amounted  to  £1,027  ;  in  the 
pas-.  -  •'  L.^a  been  £14,33-2.  To  the  SIst  of 
t*t''  ■'..  1,111    shares    had   iieun    issued 

to     ■  rs  ;  fin  the  3Ist  of  December  last 

the  abarai  numbered  l.'.»36,  hcUl  by  517  members. 
Th»  >)ir»<^.orn  recommcndfil  the  payment  of  5  per 
"'•'■  t.j   all    members   up   to    the   3l6t 

^•'  '■.  and  for  the  past  year  a  profit  to 

»!'  ••  ■•  '  •  —  of  7J  per  cent.  Three  retiring 
dirBctori.  M<^^^^».  Hughes,  Dunn,  and  Allan,  were 
re-elected,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  the 
directors  for  thtir  energy  in  promoting  the  busi- 
ne«  of  the  Society. 


supposed,  by  the  late  severe  storms.  The  cistle  is 
believed  to  be  at  least  one  thousand  years  old, 
and  some  parts  of  tlie  masonry  have  been  honey- 
combed to  the  depth  of  Sin.  by  centuries  of  ex- 
posure to  the  weather. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  inquest  was  resumed, 
at  the  London  Hospital,  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Eliza 
Thompson,  one  of  three  women  who  were  killed 
on  the  1st  inst.by  the  fall  of  a  chimney  sh.^ft  at  a 
f.\ctory  at  Bow.  "SIr.  James  Edmeston,  architect 
and  surveyor,  of  Old  Broad-street,  who  had 
examined  the  remaius  of  the  chimney,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  occurrence  w.is  due  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  mortar,  which  had  deteriorated 
by  ago  The  action  of  the  heat  from  the  fires, 
combined  with  the  rains  from  the  west,  woulil 
disinU-gratejmortar  very  cjuickly.  The  chimney  fell 
from  west  to  e.ast.  Jlr.  Wilson,  the  district  sur- 
veyor, concurred  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edmes- 
ton. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  ".accidental 
death,"  and  recommended  that  such  shafts  should 
be  regularly  examined,  so  that  any  deterioration 
in  the  quality  of  the  mortar  might  be  discovered 
in  time. 


DEATH  OF  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 

SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER,  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Ediuburgb,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  philosophers  of  his  age,  died  at 
his  seat,  Allerley  House,  near  Melrose,  on  Monday 
night,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He 
w.a3  born  at  Jedburgh  on  the  11th  December, 
17S1.  Fascinated  with  experimental  science,  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  entering  the  miuistry,  for 
which  he  studied.  His  hrst  experiments  on  light 
were  made  in  1799,  !ind  from  that  time  he  studied 
the  phenomena  of  optics  and  the  properties  of 
light  with  unwearied  industry,  obtaining  results 
which,  when  given  to  the  world,  procured  for  him 
the  highest  distinctions.  It  was  in  1811  that  he 
was  led  (from  a  proposal  of  Buftbu)  to  suggest 
the  construction  of  a  lens  out  of  zones  of  glass, 
each  of  which  might  be  built  up  of  several  circular 
segments,  and  to  propose  its  application  to  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  lenses  and  mirrors,  by 
which  the  whole  light  of  the  sun  could  be  collected 
into  a  burning  focus,  or  condensed  into  a  parallel 
beam  of  light.  This  beautiful  invention  is  now 
in  use  in  every  lighthouse  iu  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies.  Four  years  later  Dr.  Brewster's 
discoveries  of  the  law  of  the  polarisation  of  light 
by  reflection,  and  his  analysis  of  solar  light,  brought 
him  additional  fame.  In  1816  he  invented  the 
kaleidoscope,  the  patent  right  of  which  w.i3  evaded, 
so  that  the  inventor  gained  little  beyond  fame, 
though  the  large  sale  of  the  instrument  must 
have  produced  considerable  profit.  To  Brewster 
also  belongs  the  credit  of  the  suggestion  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  various  scieu- 
tific  works  are  well  known  and  popular.  In  1832 
Brewster  was  knighted  by  William  IV'.,  and  it  may 
be  said  of  him  that  he  died  literally  loaded  with 
honours  and  decorations. 


THE  LATE  GALE. 

DURINO  the  l»ti<  gale  which  raged  over  the 
*'  ■",  a  stack  of  chimneys  was 

■"'•"^  'I  rough.       It  fell  through  five 

•'""■'•  '  ■•••ment  llwr.  killing  one 

P*"  ra.      At   the  coroner's 

I"'!  .    r,  who  attended,  stated 

that  I1..1  .,nly  weru  tl,„  biiii„ings  l^wlly  constnictefl, 
but  that  very  serious  discrepancies  existed  between 
the  work  done  and  the  plana  deposited  before  the 
Local  Board.  The  chimneys  should  have  been 
wected  m  double  stack.",  and  woiild  then,  in  his 
opinirx,  have  been  safe.  The  walls  of  tlio  houses 
were  m  such  a  condition  that,  it  the  props  were 
Uken  »w»y,  they  would  speedily  fall.      Tlie  stair. 

X'.".    •V"""^"',^'",^'"   *'''''^  MsUted  in 

'     " ''         '  >nd   he   believed 

'■  •^Sft.  high,   was 
vc«     1         ,    L      ,  ■     /  of  the  building. 

We  <l.,„.,.l  il.iuk  not,  and  trust  that  the  Local 
Board  will  have  something  more  to  say  on  the 
matter. 

AcoDsiderable  portion  of  the  ancient  ruin  known 

It/^  V,  *""''•  f'.^'™^'  Scotland,  fell  to 
U>«  ground  last  week,  having  been  weakened,  it  U 


ART  WORKMANSHIP. 

THE  criticisms  we  freely  offered  on  the  speci- 
mens of  art  workmanship  exhibited  this 
year  at  the  Society  of  Arts  have  been  supplemented 
by  a  report  from  the  joint  action  of  Mr.  Redgrave 
and  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  The  works  of  the  success- 
ful competitors  which  had  obtaiued  prizes  were 
handed  round  the  room,  and  were  much  admired. 
They  were  ninety-four  in  all,  and  comprised  speci- 
mens of  carving  in  stone,  marble,  and  oak, 
tfpoussoe  work  in  met.il,  hammered  work  in  brass 
and  iron,  chasing  and  engraving  on  metals,  paint- 
ing on  porcelain,  decorative  painting,  engraving  on 
glass,  wall  mosaics,  bookbinding,  and  many  miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

The  report  says  that  No.  68,  a  female  head, 
'  Summer,"  by  Mr.  Mark  Rogers,  is  a  small 
work  of  very  great  merit,  carved  by  the 
practised  artist  whose  works  have  already  re- 
ceived the  utmost  recognition  and  commen- 
dation at  our  hands.  Upon  the  whole  the  most 
satisfactory  works  to  which  we  have  awarded 
prizes  in  this  division  have  been  contributed  by 
Mr.  Brangan  and  Mr.  Dugardin— the  former,  iu  a 
g'lod  average  style  of  wood-carving,  manifests  the 
p^-s.^esaion  of  considerable  taste  as  well  as  dexterity, 
the  latter,  both  in  wood  and  plister,  shows  speci' 
mens  of  Bower  carving  of  pcculi.ar  tenderness  and 
dehcaey  of  handling.  Mr.  Leach's  frieze  (No.  89), 
and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  is  very 
1  clever  ;  and  there  is  a  very  agreeable  iviiveU  in  Mr. 
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Goddard'a  "Girl's  Head,"  carved  in  pear  tree 
(No.  70).  Of  the  works  sent  in  iu  accordance  with 
the  prescribed  designs,  the  most  uniform  excellence 
is  shown  in  the  various  processes  of  metal  work- 
ing. Mr.  Dufour's  repoussee  work  is  excellent,  as  is 
Mr. Hatfield's  (senior)  chasing  of  the  "Virgin  and 
Child."  In  the  last -mentioned  specimen  we  recog- 
nized an  element  not  often  to  be  met  within  these 
competitions— the  handicraft  was  kept  indue  sub- 
ordination, and  not  suffered  to  divert  the  specta- 
tor's attenrion  from  the  general  scope  and  artistic 
purpose  of  the  model.  Too  often  in  such  objects 
the  chasing  of  an  angel's  wing  is  made  more  telling 
th.in  the  angel's  head  ;  or  the  flowers  trodden  on 
by  an  amorino's  foot  may  have  had  infinitely  more 
pains  bestowed  upon  them  than  has  been  given 
to  the  definition  of  the  foot  itself.  So  the  major 
is  often,  through  the  art-workman's  egotism, 
made  to  hide  its  head  before  the  minor ; 
but  of  this  solecism  Mr.  Hatfield,  sen,,  had 
steered  clear  with  most  commendable  taste.  Mr. 
Fisher's  marble-carving  is  very  satisfactory,  siuce 
it  shows  that  the  sculptor  can  not  only  execute 
but  design.  His  re-arraugemeut  of  the  subject 
given,  30  as  to  .adapt  it  to  fill  a  lunette  instead  of 
a  frieze,  has  been  skilfully  managed,  and  in  all 
the  slight  changes  and  additions  involved  through 
the  re-arrangements  he  has  well  maintained  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  his  pattern.  'The 
stone  and  wood  carving  is  of  good  average  quality, 
but  calls  for  no  special  remark.  In  the  pierced 
work  in  metal,  "  ornament  after  a  missal  cover," 
Mr.  A.  E.  Milward  in  silver,  .and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hat- 
field, jun.,  in  bronze,  have  attained  rare  excellence. 
Mr.  E.  Milward  has  made  a  good  wrought  brass 
knocker,  while  Mr.  W.  SendaU's,  in  iron,  is  first- 
rate.  Wo  were  glad  to  recognize  the  perfect 
success  with  which,  iu  glass-blowing,  Mr.  Joseph 
Leicester  had  reproduced  the  tazza  from  South 
Kensington.  Mr.  Oppitz's  glass  engraving  and 
Mr.  Genth's  binding  (especially  the  specimen  in 
morocco)  were  excellent.  In  the  application  of 
painting  to  industry,  the  specimens  of  figure- 
painting  on  porcelain  by  Mr.  E.  Saunders  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Nunn,  and  of  ornament  painting  by 
Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Slater,  were  better  tl/an 
usual.  Iu  the  class  of  decorative  painting,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  the  grisa,iUe  reproduc- 
tion, after  a  picture-frame  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  the  arabesques  contributed  furnish 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  even  the  common  run 
of  good  trade  work  in  decorative  painting,  the 
colouring  iu  all  cases  being  inharmonious,  and  the 
style  of  handling  laboured  aud  mechanical.  In 
the  same  way  the  competition  for  the  prizes  for 
illumination  was  not  what,  in  these  days,  when 
almost  every  weekly  publication  is  overiiowing 
with  clever  illustrations,  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  life  and 
spirit  iu  the  specimens  sent,  the  best  rising  only 
to  about  the  level  of  neatness.  The  die-sinking 
and  waU  mosaics  were  not  "  up  to  the  m,ark,"  but 
the  engraving  on  ivory,  by  "  G.  B.,"  was  very 
good,  and  shows  something  better  than  much  we 
have  seen  upon  pretentious  specimens  of  furni- 
ture, which  failed  only  to  attain  great  excellence 
through  the  feebleness  and  occasional  scratchiness 
of  the  engraving  of  the  ivories  with  which  they 
had  been  inlaid.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer 
the  following  suggestions,  if  not  for  adoption,  at 
least  for  discussion  : — Firstly,  we  think  the  time 
has  arrived  when  animation  might  be  given  to 
future  competitions  by  a  considerable  change  of 
programme.  Especi.al  prominence  might  be  given  to 
evidence  of  ability  iu  processes  not  commonly 
practised  in  this  country — such  as  several  of  those 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  Venetian  glass  ;  in 
the  execution  of  enamelling,  both  upon  earthen- 
ware and  metal  bases  ;  in  the  application  of 
jiainting  and  lacquering,  as  in  Japanese  and 
Cashmerian  work ;  in  damascening,  both  after 
the  Milanese  and  Oriental  systems,  &o.  From 
such  efforts  new  branches  of  national  industry 
might  possibly  arise  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  working 
men  would  be  induced  to  exercise  their  ingenuity, 
and  to  accpiire  that  pliability  of  general  aptitude 
in  which,  as  compared  with  the  French  art-work- 
man, tho  English  artificer  is  now  somewhat  defi- 
cient. Secondly,  the  apportionment  of  the 
money  prizes  requires  revision,  so  as  to  bring  the 
rewards  offered  into  better  proportion  to  the 
labour  or  outlay  risked  iu  the  different  sections 
by  tho  workmen  entering  upon  the  competition, 
regard  being,  of  course,  had  to  the  special 
branches  of  art  industry  in  which  temporary 
stimulants  might  seem  most  needed.  Thirdly, 
prizes  might  be  offered  for  evidences  of  pro- 
ficiency in  two  or  three  branches  of  iudu'^try  not 
yet  included   in    the     society's    programme,   as 
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stained  glass,  jewellery,  brass-rule  cutting,  the 
application  of  turning  to  artistic  wood  or  metal 
work,  &c.  Some  such  chaURCs,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  all  hackneyed  models,  would  probably 
tend  to  relieve  the  apparent  mont)tony  of  the 
society's  competitions  ;  and,  lifter  a  year  or  two's 
interval,  the  leading  features  of  tlie  present  pro- 
gramme might  be  reverted  to  with  a  fresh  and 
lively  interest  on  the  part  both  of  the  art-work- 
men and  of  the  public. 


SHEFFIELD       ARCHITECTURAL        AND 

ARCU.EOLOiilCAL    SOClEri'. 

rnllE  first  or  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
I  Architectural  and  Arohaiological  Society 
was  held  in  the  School  of  Art  last  week.  The 
Hon.  F.  S.  Wurtley  presided,  and  the  opening  ad- 
dre3  4  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Aveling.  In  the  course 
of  a  lengthy  iind  interesting  address.  Dr.  Aveling 
remarked  that  they  had  assembled  to  inaugurate 
a  new  society  in  Sheffield — one  of  noblest  aims 
and  widest  scope.  In  naming  it,  they  had  chosen 
two  words,  "Architectural"  and  "  Archceological" 
— words  of  the  most  absorbing  interest  to  man- 
kind. Proceeding  to  consider  the  objects  of  the 
society  in  relation  to  each  of  these.  Dr.  Aveling 
fiaid — It  must  be  the  object  of  our  society  to 
cultivate  good  architectural  taste,  and  it  will  be 
our  duty  to  keep  a  sharp,  jealous,  critical  eye  upon 
all  buildings  in  process  of  building  or  restoration. 
This  is  an  important  period  iu  the  architectural 
history  of  Sheffield.  New  churches,  chapels,  and 
public  edifices  are  rising  on  every  side,  and  cen  ■ 
turies  hence  we  shall  be  judged  by  the  feeling 
expressed  iu  them.  If  future  generations  find 
them  strong,  simple,  honest,  and  beautiful,  they 
will  apply  those  attributes  to  us  ;  if  they  find 
them  feeble,  flimsy,  paltry,  and  pretentious,  we 
shall  as  certainly  sutler  in  proportion,  and  our 
memories,  together  with  the  buildings  we  have 
raised,  Hill  fall  iu  speedy  ruin  and  lie  forgotten  in 
the  dust.  The  architect  has  iu  his  hands  tremen- 
dous power  for  good  or  evil.  To  him  we  look  for 
the  production  of  habitations  which  shall  enable 
us  to  have  light,  heat,  and  pure  air,  three  things 
essential  to  our  health  and  happiness.  He  must 
see  also  that  our  drains  are  so  constructed  that 
neither  our  air  should  be  contaminated  nor  our 
weds  poisoned.  Carelessness  on  either  of  these 
points  is  certain  to  produce  disease.  Let  the 
architect's  tirat  aim  be  health,  then  comfort,  and, 
lastly,  beauty — sanitary  arrangements,  sound  con- 
struction, and  pleasing  ornamentation.  If  he 
keep  these  constantly  in  view  he  will  win  credit 
to  bim:elf,  and  never  have  to  sufl'er  remorse  as 
having  been  the  cause  of  suffering  and  death 
among  his  fellow-creatures.  But  ours  is  an 
aichaeological  as  well  as  an  architectural  society. 
Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  the  word '"archaeology,"  and  mark  out  the 
boundacies  within  which  we  intend  to  roam. 
Paleontology  might  be  called  a  branch  of  archie- 
ology,  but  we  do  not  contemplate  cidtivatiug  the 
science  of  ancient  beings,  of  fossils,  and  organic 
remains.  We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  subject 
of  the  relative  ages  upon  the  earth's  surface,  noi- 
of  the  luminous  bodies  iu  the  sky.  The  word 
archaeology,  as  we  use  it,  must  be  confined  to 
the  works  of  man.  The  materials  of  history 
created  by  our  forefathers  are  what  we  have  to 
collect,  decipher,  and  preserve.  Out  of  these  we 
must  wring  the  knowledge  of  how  our  ancestors 
lived  and  died,  what  were  their  hopes  and  fears, 
their  joys  and  griefs.  We  must  not  be  content  to 
have  merely  found  an  ancient  piece  of  work,  and 
hug  ourselves  with  the  happy  thought  of  pos- 
sessing it.  We  must  look  upon  it  as  a  monu- 
ment, and  diligently  learn  to  read  its  inscription. 
The  meanest  object  of  antiquity  is  a  word  in  the 
history  of  man. 


THE   HISTORIC  PERIODS   OF    ENGLISH 
ARCHITECIURE  AND  ARCU-EOLOGY. 

THE  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lan- 
Ouahire  and  Cheshire  was  held,  recently,  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  Mr.  Matheson  pre- 
Biding.  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  F.H.I.B.A.,  road  a 
paper  on  "  Tne  Historic  feriods  of  English 
Architecture  and  AroLajoloi/y."  Confining 
him?elfto  the  first  period,  the  "Romano-British," 
Mr.  Vale  gave  a  moat  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  to  Wroxeter,  the  auoient  Urioonium.  We 
make  the  following  extracts  from  the  coucluding 
portion  of  his  paper; — Ou  approaching  Wroxeter, 
uo  towers,  no  columns,  no  temple  walls  give  you 


the  indication  of  the  remains  of  a  vast  oity, 
^ome  three  miles  in  diameter,  ior  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  of  Uricouiuni  is  under  the  soil, 
lud  bears  the  rich  waving  harvests,  the  grassy 
meadows,  the  hawthorn  hedges,  and  clumps  ol 
'voodland,  even  as  the  otlier  portions  of  the 
S.'voi-n  valley  do,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
"  blai'k  soil"  of  Uriconium,  when  oiilv  about 
-iin.  in  depth,  is  richer  than  that  of  the  deeper 
-oil  of  the  surrounding  country.  No  indication 
of  art,  excepting  in  its  ruder  type,  could  wo  dis- 
cover ;  simply  rows  of  small  square  stonef,  re- 
-eiiibling  mosaic  work,  with  hero  and  there  a 
bright  red  line  of  Roman  brick  bonding  the 
wliulj  mass  together.  A  lililo  turther  along  the 
road,  which,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  the  Watiing- 
street  of  the  Roman  itineraries,  we  alighted, 
and,  entering  by  a  small  wicket-gate  the  en- 
closure, louud  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  (he 
anide  to  the  ruins  of  Wroxeter.  We  followed 
him  into  a  hut  or  temporary  museum,  and  were 
shown  somejarsandornaments  which  liadonly  just 
been  unearthed  by  the  excavating  party.  After 
iuspecting  the  brckeu  Samian  ware,  the  deer- 
horns  used  to  make  ornaments,  pins,  &c.,  the 
urns,  vases,  tear  or  unguent  bottles,  and  coins  of 
the  ancient  Roman  citizens,  who,  without  doubt 
had  lived  and  died  upon  the  very  area  which  we 
now  surveyed,  our  guide  leading,  we  followed 
him  through  the  silent  streets  and  courts  of 
Wroxeter,  and,  as  he  told  the  wondrous  tales  of 
lile  and  death  which  these  exlmmations  have 
revealed,  we  felt  a  strange,  indescribable  sense 
of  melancholy  stealing  over  our  minds.  Here 
were  the  baths  in  which  they  had  bathed,  and 
the  courts  which  their  feet  had  trod;  and  the 
shops  whereij  thev  had  traded,  and  the  houses 
wherein  they  had  loved  and  hated,  and  been 
merry  and  gay,  were  again  opened  up  to  the 
light  of  day,  after  lying  in  tho  silence  of  the 
grave  for  some  thirteen  centuries  and  more.  Such 
scenes  could  not  fall  to  awaken  a  traia  of  sad 
reflection?,  nor  were  the  other  surrounding 
objects  of  a  character  calculated  to  fid  the  mind 
with  more  cheerful  thoughts.  No  graceful 
colonnades,  no  curving  arcades,  no  sculptured 
friezes,  were  here  displayed  to  view — no  rich 
ivy-growth,  or  lichen-dappled  wall,  to  cheer  the 
eye  and  refresh  the  heart;  but  rows  of  brick  piers 
set  in  serried  lines,  and  pieces  of  Roman  masonry, 
without  any  of  the  poetry  aud  spirit  of  mediieval 
work,  and  bits  of  crude  mosaic,  without  the 
colour  and  expression  of  Gothic  encaustic,  and 
that  great  piece  of  towering,  level,  horizontal  wall 
with  a  square  breach  through  its  base;  neither 
arch,  nor  turret,  nor  soaring  gable,  to  give  variety 
ot  outline,  noi'  jutting  corbel  to  toy  with  a.  sun- 
beam, nor  ivy  branch  to  dally  with  a  breeze;  a 
dead,  heavy,  severe  monotone  reigning  over  these 
rude  Cyclopean  fragments  of  the  past.  There  are, 
doubtless,  many  who,  with  antiquarian  zeal,  come 
hither  and  find  much  pleasure  in  exploring  these 
ruins  asa  matter  ofacientific  information,  and  who 
examine  with  care  every  coin  and  tile  and  scrap 
ot  maionry  here  found  ;  but  after  lingerin^T  iu 
the  precincts  of  some  of  our  Middle  Age  abbeys 
and  castles,  after  sketching  the  delicate  trdoeries, 
and  measuring  the  shafted  piers,  and  restoring 
in  imagination  the  perspective  of  long  arcade  and 
shadowy  chancel,  ore  here  experiences  a  strange 
dearth  of  romantic  interest,  rendered  more  ap- 
parent by  the  anlieipations  tfiat  one  carries  to  the 
place  from  reading  the  descriptions  of  various 
writers  upon  the  ruins  of  Wroxeter;  yet,  despite 
all  these  drawbacks,  a  strange  fascination  seems 
to  linger  about  the  place,  a  kind  of  realistic 
mystery,  a  ghostly  entity,  like  a  liard-cat  shadow 
ou  the  wall,  which  movis  not,  flickers  nor,  changes 
not,  but  ever  rests  there  witn  its  dark  persona- 
tion of  gloom  and  awful  presentiment  of  sorro.v. 
Yet,  as  we  said  before,  this  is  no  region  of  romance, 
but  a  real  scene  of  matter-of-fact  Roman  life  iu 
Britain  ;  perhaps  hard,  careful,  frugal  life  too — a 
colonyof  farmer., doubt  less,  to  whom  a  coined  dena- 
rium  alone  expressed  the  moulded  type  of  imperial 
grandeur — practical  numismatics,  in  f  icf,  being 
the  chief  fraftment  of  the  great  realm  of  Roman 
fine  art  with  which  it  was  their  lot  to  become  ac- 
quainted. Certainly  some  rude  flatly  carved 
capitals  have  been  found,  but  few  of  them  would 
fit  the  roughly  hewn  shafts  that  lay  beside  them ; 
their  bases  bore  the  typo  of  a  low  uncultured  taste, 
and  inscriptions  the  lettering  of  au  unlearned 
race  of  colonists.  The  brooches  of  bronze  and 
pins  of  the  horn  of  the  deer  that  have  been  found 
appear  to  us  to  be  rude  and  rough,  and  their 
weapons  coarse  and  heavy  ;  the  craniums  that 
have  been  exhumed  are  flat  and  small  and  undo, 
veloped,  as  though  intelligence  had  been  there 
dethroned  and  driven  from  her   temple   by   the 


hard  matter-of.fact  exigencies  of  oolontal  exis. 
tence.  Those  strango  little  tear-bottlos  (to 
which  name  we  prefer,  in  spite  of  the  dicia  of 
tho  learned,  tooling)  aretlie  most  pathetic  things 
they  have  found,  and  a  touch  of  deepest  poetry 
cliiitja  to  them.  Hero  is  one  of  tiny  proportions. 
Alas  !  some  loved  corpse  had  but  ono  solitary 
mourner,  perchance,  to  weep  over  its  inoromated 
ashes  ;  while  here  again  is  one  of  goodly  propor- 
tions, that  would  hold  tho  tears  of  a  sorrowing 
neighbourhood  for  some  great  benefactor,  whoso 
good  life  lives  even  yet  in  this  empty  tear-bottle, 
the  evaporated  contents  of  which  have  long  ngo 
ascended  up  to  heiiveii,  with  a  sweeter  perfume 
than  the  incense  from  a  hundred  Pagan  altars. 


Jiiilbiiig  IntcKigeitcE. 


OHUBCHT.S    AND    CHAPELS. 

The  ohnrch  of  St.  Peter,  Dnnhoyne,  Irelar.d, 
has  been  consecrated  by  tho  Bishop  of  Meath. 
The  style  is  Early  English,  aud  the  edi*ce  is 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  Rawlinaon,  architect, 
Chesterfield. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  church  of  ,St. 
Catherine,  Gloucester,  was  so  battered  in  the 
siege  as  to  be  rendered  unsafe  for  use,  and  a 
year  or  two  (ifter  it  wag  pulled  down  and  tho 
materials  were  converted  into  a  market.  For 
two  centuries  tho  parish  has  had  a  clergyman, 
but  no  church.  About  six  months  acjo  it  was  de- 
termined to  build  a  new  church  ;  subscriptions 
were  promised,  and  tho  Bishop  laid  the  corner- 
stone. The  church  is  now  nearly  completed, 
and  it  is  to  be  opened  on  Easter  Monday.  It  is 
ot  brick;  and  every  seat  in  it  will  be  free. 
Messrs.  Medland,  Maberly,  and  MedlanJ,  of 
Gloucester,  are  tho  architects. 

Spafields  Chapel,  Clerksnwell,  ono  of  the 
ugliest  buildings  in  London,  has  juf't  been 
partially  reconstructed,  and  a  new  front  added, 
somewhat  after  tho  style  of  the  Tottenham  Cjurt- 
road  Chapel.  An  obelisk  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
to  the  memory  of  tho  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
has  been  erected  in  front  of  the  chapel. 

Hull. — An  immediate  effort  is  to  be  made  to 
restore  the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Kingaton- 
upon-HuU.  Mr.  Gdbert  Scott  estimates  tho  cost 
of  restoration  at  £17,000,  which,  with  architect'* 
commission,  and  clerk's  salary,  will  necessitate 
an  outlay  of  about  £20,000.  Of  this  sum 
£11,200  has  been  subscribed.  The  historical 
associations  and  architectural  beauty  of  tho 
edifice  render  its  preservation  from  ruin  a  matter 
of  local,  as  well  as  of  general,  interest  and 
ijiportauce. 

BniLDixas. 

The  Morgan  Hospital,  Dundee,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  100  poor  boys,  was  formally  opsned 
on  Thursday  last.  Tho  building  is  in  tho  French 
Gothic  style,  and  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Peddle 
and  Kinnear,  architects,  Edinburgh.  It  has 
occupied  about  five  years  in  erection,  and  has  cost 
about  £17,000.  After  providing  for  the  building, 
a  sum  of  upwards  of  £65,000  is  left  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Morgan,  the  fouuder,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  in  all  time 
coming. 

A  number  of  improved  labourers'  dwellings 
have  just  been  completed  at  Croydon,  from  the 
designs  of  filessrs.  Bjck  aud  Lee,  architects, 
Finsbury-circna.  There  are  ninety-two  room", 
divided  into  teuements  of  from  one  to  throe 
rooms.  Each  living  room  is  provided  with  an 
ovon  and  large  cupboard,  and  every  room  has  a 
fireplace.  Provision  is  made  for  all  tenants  to 
place  flowers  in  the  windows  by  means  of  bal- 
conets.  Every  landing  has  a  largo  sink  aud 
water  tap  ;  also  they  are  provided  with  a  dust- 
shaft.  The  whole  of  the  stone  staircases  and 
landings  are  lighted  with  gas.  A  wash-house, 
with  six  boilers  and  large  drying-ground,  is  pro- 
vided. Messrs.  Colls  and  Sou,  builders,  Moor- 
gate-street,  were  the  contractors. 

The  rooms  formerly  known  as  tho  "Town 
Rooms,"  iu  RaadiHg,  have  recently  been  mate- 
rially altered,  and  are  now  called  "  The  A-isembly 
Rooms."  Tuey  have  been  taotHtnlly  decorated  by 
Messrs.  Green  and  King,  of  Baker-street.  The 
walls  of  the  various  rooms  are  panelled  with 
borders  and  oruaments.  Tne  colours  chiefly 
used  are  Etruscan  buff  and  red,  turquoise  blue, 
salmon  colour,  aud  light  gage  green. 
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COSTIXEJJTAL  JOINERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcaoisa  News. 

3ni— I  have  read  with  deep  interest  yourre- 

marke    or  rather  »tatemente,  concerning  Swediah 

ioinerv,  ami.  1.  it  for  the  very  forcible  manner  in 

which  Toil  make  them,  I  should  have  considered 

Toti  the  Tictim  of  a  joke.     If  half  be  true,  we  have 

Terr   much    t"    l-^rn    from   the   Scandinavians 

rtjle      Tl  ■  ■  -d  the  Romans  of  old,  but 

their  ace-  •   in  the  present  day  sound 

like  migic  ,  -   ...     ..nish.     Such  a  race  of  fire- 

mlen  mu«t  be  altogether  unearthly,  and  if  they 

eui  thu»  walk  over  the  English  joiner,  who  has 

hitherto  been  second  to  none,  what  wUl  they  do 

with  the  mason,  bricklayer,  and  labourer  ?    To  be 

on  *   raf  "'">  ">«   joiner,  this  last  must  have 

wings  to  fly  ujwn  the  scallold  with,  and  a  back 

that   will    bear  a  thousand  of  bricks  at  a  time. 

The  Kngli.^h  j..iner  is  generally  a  steady,  reason- 

•ble  man,  a  ratepayer,  ami  the  father  of  a  family, 

and  if  his  death  is  premature— and,  na  a  rule,  it  is 

—it  is  from  exhausted  nature.     He  is  invariably 

lantern-jawed    an.l    lean,    his   hands  are  homed, 

and    his   b.v:k   h'lmpcd  by  work.     What,   I   ask, 

must  these  .Swedish  joiners  be  like  '     They  must 

certainly  fe<-d  ujion  sawdust,  and  clothe  themselves 

with   shavings  ;    yet  their  labours  equal  that  of 

Herniles.     Arc  T.ling   to  your    sUitemcnts,    Mr. 

Kkman  will  .lo'.l  isipo.ior  made  window  of  selected 

wood  of  til"  av.  r  ii;«  size  uf  such  in   England  for 

Mven  shillini".  .r,  in  other  words,  12  superfici.il 

f«et  of  s.vihi?s  .md  frame  at  seyenpence  per  foot. 

Let   us  i««  what  the  j»or  joiner  will  get  out  of 

tbi<,  and  see  whether  or  not  our  consciences  will 

let  ua  sleep  after  purchasing  one  of  Mr.  Kkman's 

"  eeTcn  shilling  windows." 

••  It  b  t».-t  fhirts  jrnn're  wfaring  out, 
Bat  human  creatnra'  Utoj  " 
d. 
1    *  2    11  (in  Swwion). 

J,  0    9 

ji  03  (little  enongb.) 

4  0    3 

6  0    fl 

t    I       -  fumbmm  ..0    3 

7.  H»ot.  ui*<iii>ii,  uxl  booklag 0    6 

I.  PrDdt,  IO[«rc«nt 0    > 


the  prices  ouoted  are  onlv  the  average  prime  cost 
*f  ,rurin'u.ndon.  It  foUows  that  these  Swedes 
will  cut  the  ground  from  under  our  feet  if  these 
^ri  es  wm  pa^hem,  and  we  b^' ''='7X'rs-  ht 
to  the  calling  of  our  medieval  forefather  the 
«,il  for  it  would  b«  madness  not  to  let  tne 
Swedes  do  all  the  joinery.-I  am,  ^''^j^^^^ 

r"A  Joiner"  appears  to  forget  the  important  fact, 
thLthe  j^inery's^cified  by  "^  last  week  is  pro- 
duced by  elaborate  machinery,  mo%ed  by  a  luu 
horse  power  steam  engine.] 

-•- 

|iitcrfommunif;itioit. 

QOESTIONS. 
<,in  1    K\MPTULICON.— Ihavealobbynhichiaflagged, 

more  diOicult  to  doau  than  oilcloth  or  tito  ?-n. 

sketch? -JovES IS. 

[Hi  1-CBATON  nnAWINGS.-Caaanyof  yonrr«id™ 
Riio  a  ^cipe  for  filing  crnvon  dra^^np.ao  that  they  can 
1»  safely  bound  or  put  in  a  scrap  boot  .'—1. 

[143.]-VESTILATraG  TIMBER. -Conld  a")'  "f  y°" 
reader*  inform  me  of  a  cheap  and  effectual  mode  of  ^  enti 
laling  chamber  floor  timber  ?— R.  S. 

ir44  1-HOLLOW  BRICKS. -The  foUowiug  is  copied 
from  a  daUj  paper  :-"  It  has  been  foiu.d  by  actual  experi- 
ment U  at  cott;,gcs.  damp-proof,  can  be  built  at  s.'.per  cent, 
ka,  tha  the  prLiit  cost  by  using  hollow  machine  made 
tici.  each  b'^ick  being  the  size  of  twelve  ordinary  bnc^s^ 
I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  « lU  inform 
me  wliere  the  tjrioks  can  be  purch.tsed,  or  who  is  the  maker 
of  the  machine. — U.  R.  C. 


r-45  l-CEMENT  FOB  AQUAKIUMS.-I  have  tried 
i.even.1  different  cements  for  my  aqnarium.  but  none  of 
them  has  answered  so  well  iis  I  could  wish.  If  sonie  of 
vour  readers  know  of  a  good  cement,  and  will  send  the 
recipe  to  your  Intercommunication,  I  should  be  obliged.— 
S.  L.  G. 


I74C1-TO  POLISH  AND  CLEAN  SI.\RBLE.-rer- 
haus  some  of  your  readers  would  favour  me  with  a  few 
hints  on  the  subject  of  polishing  and  aho  cleaning  marbles. 
Such  books  as  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  say  nothing  on 
these  iwints. — P.  3. 

1747,1-REMOVING  MATERIAL,— I  should  be  obliged 
V.y  some  one  giving  me  a  definite  answer  to  the  following 
question:  Can  a  contractor  after  delivering  m.ateri.al  upon 
the  site  where  ho  baa  contracted  to  erect  a  building,  re- 
move such  material,  or  authorise  its  removal,  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor  or  bis  architect?  By  removal  of 
course  I  mean  taking  it  away  from  the  premises.  Your 
kind  attention  will  oblige— C.  W. 


rj33  1-CEMEST  AND  GBAVEL.-In  reply  to  Plebs, 
Knectin- mv  svstem  of  cement  concrete  block  construction, 
£  K  not  flaf  of  the  blocks  bulging  or  crushing,  b.r  they 
°  Ul  set  as  hard  as  a  rock  in  a  very  short  time.  He  may 
'ken  bis  walls  to  go  any  height ;  but  he  can  carry  up  bis 
2'ft  w,all,  without  the  legist  fe.ar  ^'''l^^Vf"^  Pl.'h  '^tn 
t  ,e  BiriLDiKO  News  of  December  13th  If  ;'  Plob^  jvl 
send  me  his  name  and  address  I  will  put  him  in  the  wa,y  to 
carry  out  his  job  in  every  practical  way.-W.  May,  jun., 
Northtieet. 

t734  I-BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  NEW  ZEALiND. 

I  have  recently  come  from  the  South  Island,  and  from 
four  eenvW  colonial  experience  feel  myself  qua  ihed  to 
g  'rpraetical  information.  I  haveseen  the  various  timbers 
Smies  clays  &c.,  of  the  islands,  andcausafely  say  I  knowof 
no  field  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  vie  with  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand.  I  hope  to  leturn  and  spend  my  reniam- 
inir  davs  there.  >Iv  time  is  fully  occupied  from  nine  till  five 
daily  but  I  should' be  ple.ised,  after  that  hour,  to  meet  the 
advertiser  anywhere  he  may  appoint,  in  the  City  or  m 
Greenwich,  shoul.l  I  not  have  a  previous  eiigagement.- 
R.  H.  Drew,  16,  P.ark  Road-terrace,  Forest-hill. 

rriT  1-CAEN  STONE.— The  new  facade  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  erected  in  1846,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Gvvilt.  is  the, 
most  remarkable  failure  of  Caen  stone.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  cmnloy  this  stone  in  situations  where  water  is  likely  to 
lod°™  or  even  to  be  taken  up  by  capillary  action,  unless 
the°nroiecting  parts  be  protected  by  metal.  The  projections 
nO&  H  T  Hope's  house  in  Piccadilly,  built  in  IS.jO.were 
nroteeted  by  lead  or  slates,  and  this  house  is  considered  one 

f  the  best  specimens  of  the  employment  of  Caen  stone  m 
London,  as  it  has  stood  well.  In  upright  waUing  above  the 
nlintbs  and  in  the  sheltered  portions  of  the  cornices,  this 
stone  mav  be  employed  when  judiciously  selected,  and  in 
internal  'work  with  safety  and  economy.  In  Caen  itself, 
the  basements  of  houses  are  execufed  in  granite  or  Crenilly 
stone,  which  is  particularly  non-absorbent,  bea  air  is  par- 
ticularly destractive  to  Caen  stone.— M.  M. 

I73S.]— MILK  OP  WAX  VARNISH  may  be  thus  pre- 
iiared  — Melt  in  a  porcelain  capsule  a  certain  quantity  of 
white  wax,  and  add  to  it  while  iu  fusion  an  eiiual  quantity 
of  spirits  of  wine  of  sp,  gr,  0  830  ;  stir  well  and  pom-  it  on  a 
lart-e  porphyry  slab.  The  granular  mass  is  to  be  converted 
i'utoapastebythomuBer,  with  the  addition  from  time  to 
time  of  a  little  alcohol.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufBciently  smooth 
and  homogeneous,  water  is  to  be  introduced  in  small  suc- 
cessive quantities  to  the  amount  of  four  times  the  weight  or 
the  was:  The  substance  is  to  be  then  passed  tlirough  can- 
vass to  separate  any  particles  imperfectly  incorporated.  The 
varnish  thus  prepared  should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of 
a  painting  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  fused  by  passing  a  hot 
iron  over  the  surface.  When  cold,  rub  with  a  linen  cloth  to 
bring  out  the  lustre, — X.  X.  X. 

[739  ]_LIZARD  AND  FROG.— Batrachus  and  Saurna 
were  two  architects  of  L,aconia.  The  name  of  the  first  sig- 
nifies a  frog,  and  that  of  the  second  a  lizard.  They  per- 
petuated theii  names  on  many  of  their  works  by  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  these  animals  sculptured  upon 
them  The  churches  of  St,  Eusebius  and  St,  Lorenzo  fuori 
le  Mur.l  at  Rome,  still  contain  some  columns  wliose  pedes- 
tals are  sculptured  with  a  lizard  and  a  frog,  and  they  are 
piobably  the  subjects  of  Philo's  sketches,— Pollio. 


REPirBS. 

I7I4,]-ROOF  CONSTRUCTION,- Without  a  plan  it 
would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  exact  drift  of  the  first 
part  of  Inquirer's  question.  With  respect  to  the  second, 
fnr  a  6ft.  hearing,  the  scantling  of  the  purlins  should  not  be 
loss  than  Oft.  bv  4in. — J.  M. 


Tola). 


.  r,   0 


s.    d. 

SsUinf  (irice  at  St  th«  Cityroad  7    0 

Coat,  wlthont  Ubuiir  6    0 


Belano*  for  Ubour    1    0 

How,  3(  hours  at  34d.  jxr  houri.ils.  OJd.,  and 
thie  must  be  done  to  earn  "f.  6d.  per  day  of  11) 
honriL  It  is  wpII  known  that  not  one  in  twenty 
i  •  ''       ■■(  four  times  3^  hours,  and  I 

k'  in  which  it  has  been  done  for 

»   '    _  ,  linum.     One  hour  at  the  very 

leaet  is  r»H|tnre*l  to  sharpen  the  tool*,  and  when  it 
bw  been  done  in  'J  hours  the  roan  has  looked 
like  one  of  the  Oxford  eii^ht  after  they  have  won 
the  race,  or  the  winner  nf  the  Derby  at  the 
"  poet." 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  t*)  analyze  any  of 
your  other  statements,  but  I  can  assure  you   that 


1716.)— TRANSVERSE  STRAIN.— There  is  no  rule  for 
the  flinUance  to  be  adopted  b-twi-en  bearings  in  experiinent- 
ing  upon  the  transverse  strain  of  beams,  girders,  and  bars. 
Eaeb  experimenter  selectshis  own  span  according  to  circum- 
■tances.  Thus,  Mr,  Ilodgkinson  selected  Ift.  6in.  for  some 
cwt  iion  Ijars  he  tested  to  the  breakage  point ;  while  7ft,, 
i»ft..  and  greater  lengths,  have  been  chosen  in  experiments 
ii]Km  timber.  In  an  experiment  made  upon  a  long  rod  for 
thopnrpoi>eofascort,aining  the  effect  of  continnity  in  beams, 
the  span  was  nearly  *JOft,  About  5ft,  would  be  a  good  di,s- 
tnnco  for  a  bar  of  iron,  as  it  would  be  long  enough  to  allow 
deflection  to  come  into  pl.ay  without  permitting  it  to  exert 
too  great  an  influence,  owing  to  the  lateral  dimensions  of 
the  l>ar  being  comparatively  small.- Giroer. 

(726  >— ZINC. — "  It.  K."  and  "  Ecce"  are  both  correct  in 
their  replies  So  far  as  regards  the  insoluble  and  hard  protect- 
ing oxide  which  forms  upon  sheetzinc ;  but  it  should  bo  made 
clear  that  the  sheets  must,  above  all.  be  thick  enough  to 
ensblc  this  oxide  to  form  without  going  through  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  thin  sheets— and,  above  all.  tho  thin  plating 
np'in  sheet  iron — reap  no  benefit  from  this  protecting  coat, 
as  they  are  destroyed  in  it«  formation. — E. 

(727.1-QUANTITV  SURVEYORS'  LI  ABILITIES —The 
question  of  "  B.  IJ."  appears  to  me  superfluous.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  but  too  common  a  practice  in  the  present  time 
for  the  architect  or  designer  of  the  work  to  pay  tho  sur- 
veyor  but  a  ]>ortion  of  his  proper  per  eentage,  although  the 
latter  is  equally  to  blame  for  the  arrangement.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  such  an  arrangement  would  never 
("tand  legally,  and  the  per.on  wh',  endorses  the  bills  of 
quantities  would  ho  held  responsible  for  them  by  any  jury 
I  in  any  co'irt, — A  Clerk  or  Works. 


'WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  operative  m.asons  of  Halif.ix  have  sent  a  six  months' 
notice  to  the  masters  that  they  wiU  require  an  increase  of 
2i.  per  week. 

The  master  builders  of  North  Staffordshire  have  given 
notice  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  working  tiroeof  their  men, 
thus  deviating  from  a  mutual  arrangement  entered  into  by 
.arbitration  in  May  last.  The  men  have  determined  to  re- 
tain the  present  code  of  rules  by  every  legitimate  means  in 
their  power.  By  a  subsequent  resolution  they  have  em- 
powered delegates  to  settle  the  dispute  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment. 

The  labourers,  two  hundred  in  number,  eniployed  in 
excavating  the  ground  for  the  construction  of  the  now 
graving  dock  at  Limerick,  for  which  the  Treasury  has 
granted  £20,000,  have  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages,  from 
93.  to  123,  per  week. 

At  Chester,  the  journeymen  p.ainters  having  given  notice 
to  their  emplovers  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  commence  in 
three  months,  the  officers  of  the  Local  Association  of 
Builders  are  arranging  to  take  the  matter  mto  considera- 
tion. 

The  Association  of  Operative  Pl.astei-oi-3  at  Bath  have 
given  notice  to  the  masters,  dem.anding  an  advance  of  wages 
to  2Ss.  per  week,  to  commence  from  the  2nd  of  May,  1  wo 
of  tho  masters  have  sent  answers  to  the  Association,  refusing 
compliance  with  the  request. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

Two  monuments  are  to  be  erected  on  the  battle  fields  of 
Ahsen  and  Duppel  to  commemorate  the  Prussian  victorus 
iu  the  late  Danish  war  The  style  of  both  wUl  be  Gothic 
80mewli.it  aflur  th.at  of  our  Eleanor  crosses,  and  they  will 
be  each  alniut  COft.  high.  Tho  one  at  Duppel  is  to  cost 
iibout -t.^.soo,  and  that  at  Alsenabout  £4,M0.  Both  are  to  DO 
executed  in  sandstone,  and  will  be  embellished  with  figures 
representing  various  branches  of  the  service. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  Smith,  the 
Scottish  poet,  has  been  erected  in  Warristou  Cemetery, 
Kdinburgh.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  lona,  or  West  Uiglilana 
Cross,  12ft.  high,  set  in  a  square  base  4ft,  high.  In  tno 
centre  of  the  shaft  is  a  bronze  medallion  of  the  poet,  Of  m 
Mr.  W.  Brodie.  R.S  A.  The  shaft  and  cross  are  elaborately 
carved.  In  thecentre  is  a  large  boss,  and  the  four  arms  are 
covered  with  Scottish  thistles.  A  harp,  crowned  with  a 
poet's  wreath,  is  sculptured  on  the  upper  p.art  of  the  shatt. 
The  work  lias  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Rhind,  sculptor, 
from  tho  design  of  Mr,  James  Drummond,  R.S.  A. 

A  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  .about  to  be  erected 
in  the  People's  Park,  at  Hull.  The  requisite  funds  are  being 
raised  by  public  subscription.  A  marble  statue,  by  Earle, 
of  Her  Majesty,  already  adonis  the  park. 
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LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

NuiSAJJCE  FROM  Smoke.— The  plaintiff  (Crump) 
is  the  owner  of  two  houses  at  Walsall,  and  occu- 
pies one  of  them.  The  defenJauts  (Lambert)  had 
recently  erected  a  factory  on  land  adjoining  the 
plaiutiti"3  property,  where  they  smelted  iron  for 
the  purpose  of  their  business,  and  also  employed 
a  considerable  number  of  men  in  hammering  iron 
bars.  The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  smoke  and 
effluvia  issuing  from  the  chimney  of  the  manu- 
factory, and  the  sound  proceeding  therefrom,  were 
a  nuis:jnce,  and  he  instituted  this  suit  to  restrain 
it.  The  Lord  Chancellor  held  (affirming  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls)  that  the  nuisance 
arising  from  smoke  alone,  unaccompanied  by 
noise,  or  from  noise  alone,  or  effluvia  alone,  might 
be  the  subject  of  substantial  damages  to  a  plaintiff 
in  an  action  at  law,  and  that,  wherever  a  jury 
would  give  substantial  damages  in  respect  of  any 
auch  causes  of  action,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  con- 
tinuance of  them.  The  injunction  in  this  case 
was,  therefore,  made  perpetual. 

A  Houseowner's  Liability. — At  the  Manches- 
ter County  Court,  on  Monday,  before  Mr.  E.  Ovens 
and  a  jury,  Mr.  Thomas  Lomas,  corn  merchant, 
Ardwick,  sued  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Bowdon,  for 
£50,  being  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  a  cottagje 
in  Melbourne-street,  Rochdale-road,  and  expenses 
incidental  thereto,  by  excavations  made  upon  the 
adjoining  premises  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Corbett, 
of  the  firm  of  Corbett  and  Raby,  surveyors,  said 
that,  in  consequence  of  deep  excavations  made  in 
the  cellar  of  the  defendant's  house,  and  the  raising 
of  that  house  two  additional  storeys,  there  had 
been  a  subsidence  of  the  ground,  causing  the 
gable  wall  of  the  plaintiff's  cottage  to  bulge  and 
other  walls  to  crack.  The  tenant  in  consequence 
left,  and  the  cottage  was  let  at  a  lower  rent.  In 
addition  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  repairs  a  claim 
was  matle  for  damage  to  light  and  air  by  the 
building  of  a  wall.  Mr.  Corbett  said  there  must 
have  been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant's contractor  or  workmen  to  have  caused  the 
subsidence  complained  of. — For  the  defence  Mr. 
Bird,  architect,  was  called.  He  said  the  plaintiff's 
cottage  was  30  or  40  years  old.  A  sewer  made  by 
the  Corporation  in  a  passage  4ft.  wide  separating 
the  properties  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had 
weakened  the  foundations,  causing  a  subsidence, 
which  had  been  increased  slightly  by  the  defen- 
dant's excavations.  The  damage  complained  of 
was  unavoidable  :  but  lOs.  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  its  repair. — Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  architect, 
also  described  the  damage  as  insignificant. — The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  damages, 
£9  53.  9d. 

Singular  Decision. — Brown  v.  Truett. — This 
case  was  tried  at  the  Bow  County  Court  on  Friday 
last,  before  J.  B.  Dasent, 'Esq.  The  pldntiff,  a 
builder,  sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  £4  16s., 
being  the  balance  for  extra  works  in  connection 
with  certain  alterations  to  defendant's  premises  at 
Limehouse.  The  contract  sum  was  £158,  the 
extra  works  amounted  to  £14  16s.  The  defendant 
had  paid  the  builder  £168,  being  the  contract 
amount,  and  one  of  the  items  of  extras,  but  denied 
his  liabihty  to  pay  the  others,  although  the  fact 
of  their  execution  was  not  objected  to,  upon  the 
ground  that  his  surveyor  had  not  acquainted  him 
during  the  progress  of  the  works  with  the  fact 
that  any  extra  works  had  been  ordered  beyond 
the  one  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Harris,  called  by 
the  plaintiff*  as  a  witness,  stated  that,  in  his  capacity 
of  surveyor  to  the  works  he  had  seen  the  advis- 
ability of  having  these  extra  works  executed,  and 
had  consequently,  on  defendant's  behalf,  given  the 
orders  (verbal  ones),  and  had  subsequently  certified 
the  builder's  account.  He  also  produced  the  con- 
tract, which  speciSed  that  "the  works  were  to  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  plans  and  specification 
signed  by  the  parties  thereto,  or  according  to  any 
alterations  or  additions  which  should  be  from 
time  to  time  set  forth  in  writing  by  the  surveyor 
and  delivered  to  the  said  Charles  ]Brown;" 
another  clause  also  provided  that  the  surveyor 
shall  arbitrate  and  settle  any  difference  or  dispute 
that  might  arise  between  the  parties  in  relation 
to  the  contract,  either  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
work,  or  payment  for  the  same.  His  Honour 
decided  that  the  plaintiff  not  having  written 
orders  for  the  extra  works,  as  provided  by  the 
contract,  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  Verdict  for 
defendant  accordingly. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clutton  will  be  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedial  to  be 
erected  in  Westminster, 


COMPENSATION. 

TuElDl'KK  OF    BUCCLEUCH  V.  THE  METROPOLITAN   BOARD 

OF  Works. — This  was  an  important  action  before  the  1/ird 
Chief  Baron,  ;ind  a  special  jury  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
to  euforco  payment  of  a  sum  of  £8,325  a^  the  amount  of 
compensation  awarded  to  the  Duke  of  Bucoleuch,  by  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Charles  PoUock.  Q.C.,  to  whom  the  case  had 
been  referred  as  umpii"e,  in  cuuseiiueuce  of  the  injury  done 
to  hid  ix;eupation  of  .Montague  IIduso,  Wliitehall,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  vahie  of  his  interest  iu  the  property  by 
the  construction  of  the  Thames  Embankment.  The  case 
presented  a  number  of  points  of  considerable  interest,  Tlie 
claimant  had  demanded  a  sum  of  £10,000,  and  one  of  the 
surveyors  examined  on  his  behalf  had  assessed  the  injury  to 
the  estate  at  £1S.000.  However,  the  compensation  liaviug 
been  thus  iissessed  by  the  umpire,  the  iletropolitau  Board 
rtfiised  to  pay  the  money  upon  the  ground  that  the  umpire 
had  been  influenced  in  making  liis  assessment  by  taking 
into  the  account  items  of  calculations  whicli  were  not  pro- 
perly admissible.  Forexample,  compensation  w;is  allowed 
because  of  the  annihilation  of  a  certain  jetty  extending  into 
the  bed  (if  the  river  from  the  garden  wall,  by  which  the 
occupants  of  the  mansion  had  been  in  the  habit  for  many 
years  of  receiving  the  family  w;ishing,  ice.  and  fruit  in 
transit  by  the  river  from  the  duke's  residenceat  Rithni'ntl, 
and  likewise  coals.  It  was  contended,  tirat,  that  the  drum  uit 
had  no  right  by  way  of  easement  to  the  use  of  the  jetty  ; 
and,  secondly,  if  he  had,  that  its  destniction  was  not  matter 
for  a  compensation  in  money,  but  the  board  should  have 
been  compelled  to  make  a  fresh  jetty.  In  the  next  place, 
it  was  endeavoured  to  be  established  that  the  umpire  in 
awarding  the  amount  of  compensation  had  taken  into  ac- 
count that  the  claimant's  view  of  the  river  from  the  lower 
wmdowfl  of  the  mansion  would  be  interfered  with  by  the 
creation  of  a  roadway  along  the  embankment,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  property  was  proportionately  depreciated, 
and  sucli  interference  with  a  prospect  did  not  form  a  foun- 
dation for  a  legal  claim,  aud  consequently  if  the  umpire 
had  been  so  influenced  his  assessment  was  wrong.  Mr.  C. 
Pollock.  Q.C.,  on  being  called  as  a  witness,  said  that  the 
claimant  held  under  a  lease  granted  to  him  by  the  Crown 
in  1S54,  for  a  term  of  ninety  nine  years,  at  a  rent  of  £S00 
ayear,  in  consideration  of  an  expenditure  of  £20,000  on  the 
building  of  a  mansion.  (Counsel  stated  that  £100,000  was 
the  amount  actually  expended).  In  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  amount  to  be  awarded  as  compensation,  he 
had  assessed  the  loss  of  the  jetty  at  £200,  the  structural 
damage  to  the  walls  of  the  mansion  at  £50  ;  the  capitalised 
rent  of  the  garden  to  be  created  by  the  appropriation  of  the 
land  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  between  the  roadway  and 
the  present  terrace  of  the  mansion,  supposing  his 
grace  disposed  to  lease  it  from  the  board.  £2,475. 
^ext,  the  expense  of  laying  out  the  garden  he  put  down  at 
£000 ;  and,  lastly,  he  assessed  the  depreciation  in  the  letting 
valueof  the  mansion  at  £5.000.  In  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  mansion  conse- 
quent upon  the  formation  of  the  embankment,  the  learned 
umpire  would  not  allow  that  ho  had  been  influenced  by  the 
idea  that  the  prospect  from  tlie  house  would  be  interfered 
with.  lie  had  considered,  however,  that  its  privacy  would 
be,  aud  that  wasa  consideration  of  great  weight  with  many 
people,  and  he  had  also  taken  into  accoimt  the  injurious 
effect  upon  furniture  and  the  articles  of  vertu  stored  iu  the 
mansion,  which  the  contiguity  of  a  great  public  thorough- 
fare would  cause.  A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  heard  on 
both  sides.  At  the  close  the  Chief  Baron  directed  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  reserving  leave  to  the  defendants  to  move 
the  court  above  on  the  points  of  law  argued  on  their  behalf. 
AmouQtof  award  £S,325,  interest,  £208;  costs  of  award, 
£356  lis.  5d;  total,  £&,8S9  lis.   5d. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Mos.— Society  of  Engineers,  "On  the  "  Panama  Rail- 
rojid,"  and  the  "Darien  Ship  Canal,"  by  Dr 
Cullen,  7  30. 

Toes.— Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  "On  the  Supporting, 
Power  o/  Piles,  and  on  the  Pneumatic  Process  of 
Driving  Iron  Columns  as  practised  in  America, " 
by  J.  M'Alpine,  M,  Inst.  C  E.,  S. 

Wed.— Society  of  Arts,  '  On  the  Supply  of  Animal 
Food  to  Britain,  and  the  means  proposed  for 
increasing  it,"  W.  L.  Scott,  F.C.S. 

Sat.— Associated  Arts  Institute.  "On  some  Thought 
aud  Experiments  in  Reference  to  a  theory  of 
Colour,"  by  U.  C.  Thomas. 


§m  <Bkt  M\t 


The  Irish  papers  state  that  the  Treasury  has 
grauted  £100,000,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Palace,  the  site  for  the  Royal  Irish  lustitute 
of  Art;  also  similar  sums  for  the  improvement  of 
Cork  harboar,  and  for  the  construction  of  a  har- 
bour in  Belfast  Lough. 

It  appears  that  the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey 
having  been  put  to  the  expense  of  £150  in  re- 
pairing stones  in  front  of  the  public-houaea  in 
their  parish,  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
prosecute  all  draymen  known  to  land  their  butts 
on  the  street  pavement.  The  "Vestry  oSara  a 
reward  of  53.  to  any  person  niving  information 
which  shall  lead  to  a  conviction. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  voluntary 
architectural  examination  (Royal  Institute  ot 
British  Architects)  will  be  held  in  the  second  and 
third  weeks  of  May.  Applications  for  examina- 
tion and  all  preliminary  work  must  be  delivered 
on  or  before  31st  March  next.  The  examination 
of  the  present  year  will  be  held,  if  the  application 
of  even  oue  candidate  be  approved  by  the  council. 
Copies  of  the  reguluiions,  &c.,  may  be  had  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Institute. 


Though  not  Bnished,  the  new  Opera-Houso  at 
Paris  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  lire  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  tire  broke  out  in  one  of  the 
couloirs  leading  to  the  salle,  and  was  caused,  it  is 
presumed,  by  a  stove  chimney,  which  servos  to 
heat  the  ateliers  of  the  modellers.  It  was  fortu- 
nately speedily  extinguished  by  the  pompiers. 

One  of  tho  late  uses  of  paper  is  its  application 
in  tho  manufacture  of  pails,  wash-basins,  pans, 
spittoons,  &o.,  by  the  American  Pajiier  Mach^ 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Greenpoint,.  The 
paper  from  which  these  articles  are  manufactured 
is  rendered  impervious  to  the  action  of  water  or 
acids  ;  the  utensils  can  be  placed  in  an  oven  till 
the  water  will  boil  iu  them  ;  placed  in  the  sun  at 
the  hottest  season,  or  exposed  to  the  severest 
cold,  without  the  slightest  effect  on  them. 
Where  wood  would  rot  and  iron  rust,  these 
articles  are  unall'ected,  aud  with  proper  usage 
would  be  as  good  as  new.  In  pails  there  is  an 
advantage,  that  water  will  not  taste  of  tho  ma- 
terial  and  will  never  soak,  and  they  will  not  fall  to 
pieces  ;  they  are  lighter  than  the  wooden  pail, 
and,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  will  keep 
water  cool.  The  articles  are  coated  with  a  vege- 
tal)le  composition,  which,  even  if  it  does  wear  off, 
does  not  affect  their  durability,  or  injure  them, 
except  in  appearance. 

The  Somerset  ArchKological  Society  will  hold 
its  next  annual  meeting  at  vVilliton,  in  September, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  Bart., 
M.P. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Archaologi'oal 
Club,  last  week,  Mr.  Binns  was  re-elected  pre- 
sident, Mr.  B.  Woof,  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
J.Severn,  secretary.  A  paper  on  "The  tradi- 
tions of  Worcestershire"  was  read  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Lees.  Mr.  Baxter  exhibited  a  rare  specimen  of 
Worcester  book-printing  in  the  shape  of  a 
Prayer-book,  printed  in  1552,  by  John  Owen, 
who  lived  in  High-street.  The  book  belongs  to 
the  Chapter  library. 

^  It  is  mentioned  by  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 
that  the  cost  if  distilling  water  at  Annesley  Bay, 
Abyssinia,  is  2i.  a  gallon,  and  the  daily  needs  of 
the  men  and  animals  collected  there  avenipe 
40,000  gallons  a  day.  Therefore,  tho  water 
supply  alone  of  that  station  is  costing  tho  British 
taxpayers  at  the  rate  of  £1,520,000  a  year. 

A  fire,  which  nearly  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Liverpool,  the  other  day, 
appears  co  have  been  occasioned  by  an  act  of  gross 
negligence.  A  number  of  plumbers,  who  were 
employed  in  repairing  the  lead  on  the  roof  of 
the  church,  incautiously  left  a  quantity  of  lighted 
charcoal  in  a  grating  used  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  lead.  Some  of  the  coal  fell  upon  the 
roof,  which  became  ignited,  and  the  fire  speedily 
extended  to  the  rafters  and  spread  rapidly.  The 
roof  being  a  ceiled  one  acted  as  a  sort  ot  flne  for 
the  fire.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  portion 
of  the  roof  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  organ  has 
also  been  completely  damaged.  The  casualty 
furnishes  a  warning  to  thoughtless  workmen. 

A  curious  fact  has  transpired  with  regard  to 
the  eflfect?  of  pipe-slay  on  huraau  life.  A  fine 
young  fellow,  named  Soloman,  a  bandsman,  died 
at  Aldershot  last  week.  He  had  complained  very 
much  respecting  the  constant  use  of  wet  pipe- 
clay to  his  tunic,  which  always  gave  him  cold, 
being  obliged  to  wear  it  sometimes  wet,  not 
having  time  to  dry  it  for  duty;  and  also  of  the 
constant  dusting  of  the  tunic  to  take  out  the  pipe- 
clay, as  being  bad  for  the  lungs.  This  case  has 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  fashion  of  having 
white  tunics  in  the  service  for  our  banjsmeu 
might  well  be  done  away  with. 

Tenders  are  advertised  for  the  erection  of  new 
National  Schools  at  Tynemouth,  and  several 
improvements  are  intended  to  be  made  in  "  the 
Brighton  of  the  North,"  in  the  course  of  the 
spring,  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  crowd 
of  visitors  who  throng  its  beach,  pier,  and  pro- 
menade every  summer. 

During  the  last  ten  days  the  Camden  Town 
Omnibus  Association  has  worked  with  complete 
success  a  patented  system  of  issuing  tickets  to 
all  passengers  on  one  line  of  their  conveyances. 
The  public,  by  this  arrangement,  are  protected 
from  overcharge  in  the  payment  of  fares;  aud 
in  the  event  of  leaving  property  behind  in  an 
omnibus,  the  numbered  and  dated  ticket  mate- 
rially facilitates  recovery.  Another  result,  it  is 
said,  is  a  considerable  increase  of  the  earnings 
which  find  their  way  into  the  company's  trea- 
sury. It  is  under  consideration  to  have  the 
coudaotorship  filled  by  commissionaires. 
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»ritin(;    the 
The  wort,  we 


Dt»n  Mlmau  ii  ci  g  ii:.-l  i' 
••Jlemori»l»ofSt.P.or-Cith.dri.l 
b«l,^ro     willbo   ofasiin.Ur   obaraoior  to  Dea.i 

AbbcT." 

The  irou  framework  of  the  P""' I^^^';'";;;;" 
boildioK  WM  lold  on  Saturday  last  for  £00.000, 
t^a  .^i«iy  of  contractor,  aod  bu.lder..  Iho 
••pVro"  «m».k,  that  the  building,  ha- takeu 
Bor«  limo  to  di.appcar  llmu  to  construct. 

M-  I.-.ffin,  a  proTiocial  architect,  was  recently 
.  tho  IMK-ianCuvornmiTttoeieouto 
.t  the  raiu»ufihcsa«tloofCreTe-Ca)ur, 
,  cei'ary  in  con««qucuco  of  recent  giv- 

iDK  -ay  ot  the  .oil  and  maaoury.  In  the  coarse  of 
tha  work  he  di«.-oTcred  some  mines,  phioed  there 
il  >.   .apposed    by    the   troop,   of    Uenrv  o 

Fra.ce,  when.  und.  r  the  command  ol  tbo  Liuko 
de  S»Trr«.  thev  besieged  the  town  on  the  ,  tli 
Julv  li;4.  The  cartas  b»Kicont*iniiis;thegun- 
r«Wd.r  are  not  quite  decayed,  and  the  pieces  of 
wood  laid  around  them  are  almost  inUct.  ine 
supposition  is,  thai  iho  iMcnlion  was  lo  blow  up 
»  portion  ufono  ot  the  conical  lowers  which  is 
alili  standing,  and  from  the  lop  of  which,  as  the 


story  ronf, 


iho  Ihroo  ladiosof  Crcvc-CoDarlhruw 


thcm.clres  into  Iho  Mease. 

Pooplo  are  lauphinR  at  a  rather  charactoristio 
anccdoio  of  the  Bishop  of  t-xford.  It  is  said 
that  Mr  Alfred  Pyohas  been  employed  to  design 
a  iratowuy  for  the  palace  of  Cudde-don  ;  and 
when  It  wa.  finished,  ihe  Bishop  liked  it  so  much 
Ihat  he  saggeslod  placing  his  own  initials  over 
one  pil  ar,  and  thoio  of  the  architect  over  the 
tbo  oiher.  Cat  when  it  was  proposed  to  put 
•■8  O  "  on  the  r  ght  column  and  "  A.  P.  on  the 
Isfi',  the  Prelate  oljccied  that  ihat  would  never 
do,  U  it  palpably  spelt  "  Boip." 

The  United  Slates"  Slalislical  Bureau,  attached 
to  the  Treasury  Doparimout,  roporls  that  there 
w«re  in  that  country  at  the  Close  ol  ISO/ ,  j  ;,.5-a 
miles  of  railway?,  of  which  38.005  miles  were 
completed,  and  Iho  aggregate  clbi  ol  tho  roads 
and  their  .quipments  was  l.C5l,0i0,799  dollars 
P.nn.jlTaiiii  is  the  leading  railroad  State,  wilh 
4  102  miles  completed,  coating  221,917,857  dol- 
l,lr#.  Ohio  has  3.397  miles ;  Illinois,  3,221  j  New 
York,  J,IS2  ;  «nd  lndi»oa,  2,3U6  miles. 

A  fpecial  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Soot- 
tiib  Academy  o(  I'ainling,  Soulplurc,  and  Arclii- 
U-clorr,  was  held  in  the  Aoudomy  Library,  at 
Edinburgh,  on  Monday,  to  supply  from  among 
the  Associjies  a  vacancy  in  the  list  of  the  Acade- 
mician*, 0  lused  by  the  decease  of  tbo  lute  Iloralio 
Maccallocb,  Ksq ,  R.3.A. ;  when  Mr.  Arthur 
Porigal  wu»  duly  elected. 

The  report  of  tho  Paris  Exhibition  Architect- 
ural Commilleo  will  bo  presented  to  the  meeting 
of  tho  Royal  Inslilote  of  Brili«h  Aicbitecls  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  by  Mr.  Beresford-Uope, 
M.P.,  Iho  chairman  of  ibo  commiilBO.  Mr. 
Uauigc  Grovo  will  afierwurda  read  a  paper  on 
"Tho  Exploration  of  Jerusalem  und  ibo  Uoly 
Land." 

So  many  diverse  opinions  have  recently  been 
czprcsici  with  regard  to  iho  solution  of  tlio  pro- 
blam  of  tho  education  of  tho  working  clusses, 
that  iho  Coanoil  of  tho  Kocicty  of  Arui  has  re- 
solved to  call  n  meeting  of  tho  leading  repre- 
notativo  men  ol  those  classes  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain their  viows  upon  the  qaestion.  The  meet, 
ing,  or  rather  coulcrcnce,  will  bo  hold  on  Weil- 
Do<<Jay,  the  -ith  of  March,  in  the  great  room  of 
ths  society  ai  John-street,  Adclphi. 

Another  public  meeting  has  been  held  at  the 
Sbureditob  Townhall  for  tbo  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing measures  for  otjiaining  an  cqualiiuion  of  the 
mslropolilan  poor-rates.  Ti.e  vioar  of  Kt. 
Leonard' «,  Mr.  Samudo,  .»I.P..  .Mr.  Ayrtoii,  M.P., 
Colonel  Taomps  n,  and  the  Bov.  tiepiimus  liun- 
■ard,  wore  among  tho  speaker*.  Kcsolutions 
declaring  that  tho  prcaont  system  of  rates,  by 
wh  ch  au  undue  abaro  of  the  burden  is  oasi, 
wilh  cri»hing  iCfect,  upon  tho  poorest  parishes 
and  ratepayers,  is  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  that 
an  siinalixaLion  of  the  whole  charge  ol  the  inuiu- 
tcoauoe  of  tho  poor  is  an  urgent  necesaiiy  and  u  j 
jtut  deoiaod,  wvro  unanimously  atlopted,  and  a 
dspaiation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  tho  Poor- 
L«w  Board,  to  represent  tho  opinions  of  the 
maeiiog. 

To-morrow  evening,  at  tho  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation of  Mpdioil  OfEcers  of  Uealth,  Mr. 
McCDllagb  Torren*.  M.P.,  will  introduce  the 
subject  of  a  Bill  *'  to  provide  better  dwellings  for 
arl-xans  and  labourerp,"  and  Dr.  Lethcby  will 
read  a  ptiper  on  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1&C6. 


Though  there  have  beo:i  firiy.one  fires  at 
theatres  since  the  year  1835,  only  eight  theatres 
have  been  burned  down,  iuoludini:  t^o  leotnt 
destruction  of  Uor  ll.jestv's  ^1"^.  °  ^.^^^  ^ 
building!.,  too,  had  paid  much  more  han  their 
value  in  fire  insurances,  and  one  t.ie.Ure  n 
particular  had  paid  in  premiums  a  «"">  «  J)^''' 
it  interest,  would  have  amounted  to  four  mes 
what  tho  insurance  company  had  eyentuallj  to 
n»v  Of  these  fifty.one  fires,  eighteen  were 
caused  bv  gas;  of  sixteen  the  cau.es  vvoro  un- 
known,  and  four  arose  from  smokinjr  tobacco. 
Yet  of  all  these  fires  forty-threo  were  harmless. 

Many  months  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Cobdon  Memorial  at  Camden 
Town.  We  rema.ked  thai  everybody  wondered 
whenitwusgoinK  to  bo  finished  The  wonder 
now  is  whether  it  will  ever  bo  finished.  The 
forlorn  pedestal  on  which  tho  statue  of  the  great 
Free  Trader  is  intended  to  rest  is  fust  beconnnfj 
dirty  and  soot  begrimed,  mid  will  be  anyth.iif; 
but  a  pleasant  or  appropriate  object  when  the 
prospective  inauguration  day  arrives.  Ihe 
ragged-looking  hoardin:;  which  surrounds  it  has, 
of  course,  been  turned  into  an  i-.dvertisemenl 
stand,  for  which  its  position  admirably  ac  Jipts  it. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  St.  Pancras  authorities 
are  making  a  good  thin<;  out  of  it  for  the  beneht 
o-  the  unfortunate  memorial.  But,  really,  some- 
thin.' ought  to  be  done  to  have  tho  monument 
completed.  The  whole  affair  is  very  discredit- 
able to  everybody  connected  with  it. 

Mr  F  C.SumichrastRonssy.F.E.I.S.,  has  been 
exhibiting  to  the  Scottish  Architectural  Associa- 
lion  Edinburgh,  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
the  pictures  in  tho  Dresden  Museum.  The  pho- 
tographs, most  of  which  were  taken  direct  from 
tho  original  paintings,  ara  350  in  number,  and 
report  states  that  they  are  Bnished  lu  a  highly 
artistic  style,  all  of  them  being  choice  pictures. 
Among  tho  photographs  which  attracted  most 
attention  at  the  meeting  were  the  — ''  Madonna 
di  San  Sisto,"  of  Raphael ;  "  The  Madonna  and 
Child,"  of  MuriUo;  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Woman,"  after  Rembrandt  ;  "  The  Fortune- 
teller," of  Mieria  ;  and  "The  Tribute  Money," 
after  Titian. 

At  the  moclintr  of  tho  British   Archicological 

Association  on  Wednesday   evening,    Mr.    J.  R. 

Planchi)  in  tho  chair,  Mr.  Holt  exhibited  an  ex. 

quiBite   carving,  by  Albert    Durer,    representing 

tho    visitation  of  the  Virgin,    executed   in  149i. 

This    was   cjrveJ    out  of  a  piece    of  mahogany 

brought  over  on  his  tirst  voyage  by  Christopher 

Columbus,  and  given  by  him  to  his  friend  Martin 

Boehm,  of  Antwerp.      Martin  left  it  in  the  care 

of  his  brother  John,  at  Nuremberg,  who    was  a 

friend  of  Albert  Durt-i's.     John  Boehm    gave  it 

to  Durer   to   carve    for   him,  and  it  afterwards 

formed  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.   Heinlein, 

p^tssing  afterwards  through  two  other  hands  into 

the  possession  of  Mr.  Holt.     Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills 

gave   an    account  of  a  new  work  on   Irish  round 

toworn,  by  Mr.   Marcus   Keano,    which,  he  a.iid, 

was   nn   addition  to  the  confusion   and   mystery 

already  spread  over  the  subject  by  Irish  anliqua. 

ries.     Mr.  iToltalso  exhibited  a  silver    medal  of 

Martin  Luther,  by  Albert  Durer.       Mr.    Cuniiiig 

read  a  paper  on  Koman  bronze  statues  found  in 

London,  and    exhibited  a  hand   found  in  Grace- 

churoh-street,    which  he  judged  to  have  been  of 

the  first  century.     Tho  meeting  adjourned  to  the 

2Gth  inst.,    when    Mr.    Ralph    Carr  is  to  read  a 

paper  on  the  St.  Cadavan  stone  ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills, 

one  on  Roman  remains  at  West  Hampuelt  Church; 

Mr.  Vere  Irving  on  the  seals  of  Lanark  ;  and  Mr, 

J.  W.  Grover  on  the  Roman  villa  at  Cliedworth. 

Speaking  of  the  Manchester  Townhall  competi- 
tion designs,  a  correspondent  says  :— Two  of  the 
designs  have  been  imported  from  Paris,  and 
drawn  and  finished  by  I'reiichmen.  As  a  polilical 
ccououiiat,  don't  you  think  they  should  be 
rattened  ?  Scott's  lot  is  high  in  the  luarket,  odds 
freely  taken  for  place.  Only  one  design  will  be 
Italian,  or  perhaps  two,  but  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth  that  Gothic  is  to  win,  in  fact  the  Mayor 
says  BO. 


,3"  of  t«i»tmg  metal  tavs.-Pateut  completed. 

QUI.V.     A  New  OR  I.mpboved  Fibe  Escape. 
D.ited  June  15,  1S|)7 


purpc 
1:45  J 


Thi7a7par.aU.8  consists  of  a  s«PP?rt  and  ladder.^    The 
support  is  constructed  of  a  '-"' 


,  or  ncipla  to  the  boards  used   by  painters   whlcU 
"h'rSow  cm  or  fr.ame,  and  is  fc™«  <>f  ^-^^ 

1-^  :;?^,S"^^r^^dTr.^;^itaai^  i^geri; 

f^'lJrr^Vpins  attkchid  to  cljaius,  and  pajsn^jroush 


„„.es  'lu  t^  ^Sis  ::^^feal  bars  or  upnghts.-Pateut 
abandoned. 

lT6'i  J  H  JOHNSON.  Improvements  in  Wood 
Screws.  AND  in  the  Means  EM™VEn  in  TnE,„  Manc- 
KWTURE.     (.i  communication  )     D.ated  June  17,  lSr,7. 

This  invention  relates,  first,  to  wood  screws,  and  par- 
ticularly  to  those  known  as  gimlet-poiuted  screws,  and 
consists  in  forming  in  the  shank  of  the  screw  one  or  more 

n'udina  grooves,  fl.at  sides,  or  indentations,  which 
extend  upward  from  the  point  of  tlie  screw,  and  are 
mnsverseto  the  thread  of  the  same.  The  second  part  of 
this  invention  has  refeieuoe  to  the  tools  for  cutting  tho 
threads  on  the  improved  or  other  wood  screws,  .and  con- 
sUts  in  the  employment  for  that  purpose  of  a  cylindrical 
or  other  suitable  curvilinear  form  of  tool,  whether  a  com- 
plete cylinder  or  only  a  segment  of  tho  same. -latent 
completed. 

1790  J     COPPABD.      CLOstNO  of  Doors,  Windows, 

AND     OTHER     Sl'CH     APERTURES     WITH     A     SpRINO,    WHEN 

NECESSARY  TO  Close  THEM  BY  SDCU  Means.     Dated  June 

"This  invention  consists  in  making  a  ring  made  of  india- 
rubber  or  other  elastic  substance  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ordinary  spring  used  for  the  purposes  meutioned  in  the 
title,  which  said  springs  may  be  either  round  square,  or 
flat  ;  but  the  patented  prefers  them  flat.— Patent  com. 
pleted. 

ISCIO  V.  G.  N.  PERRETT.  The  Self  Reoulatino 
BvLAVCE  Bund  Pulley.     D.ated  June  20,  1867. 

In  perlorming  this  invention  the  patentee  passes  a  cord 
over  the  wheel  or  sheave  of  the  curtains  or  roller  blinds 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  then  passes  tbo  same  under  a 
wheel  roller,  OT  sheave  fixed  at  the  upper  end  of  a  balance 
weight  of  any  re-iuired  shape  or  size  enclosed  in  au  outer 
case  of  metal,  this  outer  casing  being  made  open  at  botn 
ends  so  that  the  weight  can  work  up  or  down  througli  the 
same  and  by  its  weiglit  alone  retani  the  curtain  or  roller 
blind  cords  at  one  uniform  tension.— Patent  completed. 


%mk  Sftos. 


TENDERS. 
Barnet.— For  house  at  Bamet.     A.   Rowland  Barker, 

""'"'sli;;;  and  Son  £1,248  10  0 

Brown  and  Son   J,"!^    "  " 

Scrivener  and  Stephenson  1,160    0  0 

Stringer    969  16  4 

Brixton-  —For  building  two  houses  and  shops  in  the 
Brixtou-road.  S.,  for  Messrs.  Nicholls  and  Sainsbur}-.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Driver,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  O. 
Harris  :— 

Nixon  f]."3 

Maxwell  ■'•"'^ 

Mauley  and  Rogers  ^.^'J 

Tavlor l>" 

Jackson  and  Shaw  d.KJT 

Axford ■■>■■»'> 

Thompson  ^<]'" 

Perry   ^,635 

Nntt  and  Co.  (accepted) 3,440 

C'amberwell.  —  For  repairs  to  thirty-nine  houses  in 
Albany  road,  Camborwell.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  lsaacs,architeot;— 

Cohen 

Simpson  and  Son 

Laugroead  and  Way    

Bntler 

Phillips  (accepted) 

IVYBBiDOE.— For    Independent    Chapel 


£1540 
l.'iSt 
1375 
1360 
12s  7 
at    Ivybridge, 


^^atcnts  for  liibcutioiis 

connected  with  thb    uuiluino   tbadii. 


1729  8.  TUDDESHiM.     Improvements  is  the  Con" 

sTuutTioN  AND  MANUFAcrrhK  OP  Iiius  OR  Mktal  Kail 

Hods  OH  Bars  FOR  Balconies      Dated  June  14,  lst',7 

Tlie  patentee  claims,  firel,  pru«lucing  uriiamoiital  b.irs  or 

.  rods  of  the  kind  meutioned  in  tho  title   by  twisting  pre- 

I  pared  bars  or  rods  liaviug  their  surfuces  io  prepared  or  or- 


South    Devon.      Messrs.   Ambrose  and  Snell,  architects, 

Plymouth  :— 

Coiidy,  Brothers  *■»''" 

Brimblecombe  and  Triggs »00 

J.  Brimblecombe '"^ 

M.trshall l*'^ 

Hurrell    ™ 

Jenkins   '^? 

Clarke l\' 

Dy«^ iij 

Crispin    '"^ 

Channon    ''=■' 

Coiuish  ^" 

London.— For  alterations,  &c. ,  to  Nos.  1  to  S,  Winchester- 
court,  Monkwell-street,  for  Messrs.  James  and  Williams, 
Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect : — 

Bostel  fl.™ 

Palmer  and  Son  1,220 

Heaven    l."-" 

Prince 300 

Larke  (accepted)  874 

London.— For  building  two  lioimes  at  Stratford  New 
Town,  for  the  Temperance  Building  Society.  Mr.  William 
Price,  architect.     Quantities  supplied  ;  — 

Nightingale  £423     0    0 

Perkins   419     0    0 

Knowrtou S50  10    0 

Wheeler  338    0     0 

Picicu  and  Booth 3^0     0    0 

London. — For  building  now  workshops  in  Griibn-court, 
Shephoid's  market,  for  Mr.  Wolmershauseu.  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Moye,  arcliitect :  — 

Foster    : £735 

Kapwell 72S 

Fish  (accepted)   C90 
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London.— For  a  Factory  and  Stables  in  Peckham-prove, 

Cambernell,  for  Mr.  Jones.   Mr.  Coe,  architect.  Quantities 

supplied :  — 

Larke  iEtSS 

King  and  Sons l^'^ 

Batchelor  J^' 

John^in ''^^ 

SliApIey  and  Webster 673 

^mith P''>S 

Morur    6.>4 

London.— For  erecting  Tarern  and  Shop  in  Old-street) 

St.  Luke's,  for  Mr.  A.  Uowden.    Mr.  J.  T.  Hill,  arcnitect;— 

Bro«n £3,307 

Chea  urn 3,134 

Sabey    3,040 

Ferrv    3.01(5 

Moreland  and  Burton 2.9y3 

Rivett -.3^3 

Webb  and  Sons -*.'69 

Ennor  -.i>51 

UenslKW 2,61:9 

London.— For  proposed  New  Workhouse  for  the  parish 

of  St.   Mary,   Islington.     Mr.  R.  II.  Burden,  archiUct  ;— 

Healh £PS.00O! 

HiUaud  Keddell    S0,0:3 

Simpson    '9,950 

Foale 79,600 

Piper  and  Wheeler 79,100 

Kirk  tind  Parry 7S,r30 

Jackaon  and  Shaw 7S,S50 

Prttuiau  and  Folheriugham 76,596 

Higgs 76.350 

Palmer   74.360 

Myera  and  Sons 74.280 

Manley  and  Rogers    73,510 

Carter  and  Sun    73,385 

Manefield  and  Price    72,347 

Mansbridge  12,269 

Bracher  and  Sou 70,500 

Perry 69,873 

Executors  of  John  Adams   69,1^4 

King  and  Sons    68,885 

Uart   6S,793 

Webb  and  Sons    68,350 

Lacey  and  Fhixinau  66  4t6 

Henshaw 66,400 

NuttaudCo 61.S00 

Sawyer  43,5S6  ! 

Plymouth. — For  two  houses  in  Xotte-street,  Plymouth. 
Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Suell,  architects  : — 

Finch  £946 

Gloyn  910 

Coudv,  Biothera  825 

Clarke    815 

Verren     795 

Elford 791 

Channon     787 

MarshaU 7S6 

Call  and  Pethiok  769 

Elliott     768 

Price    159 

Reed    749 

Slade   705 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Basdell  and  Sackders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depot*; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Ston»  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— [Ad VT.  I 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

At  thk  Mart. — By  Mr.  Haynes. — Leasehold  residence, 
No.  29.  Devonshire- road.  Hackney,  let  at  £30  per  annum, 
term  79^  years  uuexi^ired,  at  £5  per  anmim— sold  for 
£2S5. 

Feb.  5. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Chapman. — 
Leasehold  residence.  No.  59.  Gloucester-street,  Warwick- 
dquare,  annual  value  £S0,  term  64  years  unexpired,  at  £8 
lOs   peranum — £^90. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  6,  Denbigh-place,  South  Bel- 
gravia.  let  at  £60  per  annum,  term  79  yeara  fiom  124S,  at 
£9  per  annum  — £645. 

Feb.  6. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Mr.  C.  S.  Barker. — Leasehold  house, 
No.  50,  Sharsted-street,  Kennington  Park,  annual  value 
JE40,  term  99  years  from  1S65,  at  £'3  per  annum— £350. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  3UIIBENDER   IN   BASINOHALL-STREET. 

Thomas  Baldwin,  Ann's  Terrace,  Cambridge  Heath, 
builder,  February  25,  at  U- Robert  William  Bell,  Tring, 
builder,  March  '?,  at,  12 — William  Miller,  Lewisham, 
bLiilder,  March  2,  at  12 — George  Prioce  Vallas,  Bayham- 
<street,  Camden  Town,  plumber,  February  25,  at  2 — 
Thomas  Bryant,  Bromley,  Kent,  builder.  February  25,  at 
I — George  Hutt,  Walbrook,  and  Brentford,  iron  merchant, 
February  26,  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COCNTRT. 

Henry  Barrett,  Bradford,  painter.  February  IS  at  9.15 
— George  Button,  Hull,  engineer,  February  1?,  at  11  - 
Christophbr  Coney,  Bournemouth,  builder,  February  21. 
at  H — Daniel  Coleman  Field,  Broadwater,  Sussex,  carpen- 
ter. February  22,  at  11,45— Thomas  Groves,  Appleby, 
guilder,  Febniary  21.  at  12 — Hugh  Prichard,  Leeds,  en- 
tiaeer,  February  IS,  at  12— Aaron  Robinson  and  Charles 
Tomkinson.  New  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  bricklayers,  Febru- 
ary 24,  at  11— Thom:is  Cox  Strettou,  Old  Basford,  builder, 
March  10,  at  U-RobertWilUams,  Rhyl,  builder.  Febru- 
jry  20.  at  11 — Myers  Abrahams,  Dever,  glazier,  February 
£2,  at  12— Edward  Biu-tle.  Great  Horton,  painter,  Febru- 
ary 25,  at  9.15 — Tnomas  Watkins  Copner  and  David  Allen 
lones,  Birkenhead,  timber  merchants,  February  24,  at  11 
—John  Crake,  Si'iithtnJrt,  joiner,  February  22,  at  11 — 
Patrick  Farrell,  Salford,  builder,  February  27,  at  12— 
John  Banders,  Astoo  juxta-Birniingham,  builder,  February 


21,  at  12 — William  Stone,  Cromford,  Derbyshire,  builder, 
February  25,  at  11 — Robert  Williams,  Chester,  stonemason, 
February  24,  at  11. 

BANKBrrrciES  annulled. 

Williitm  Brooks.  Clarendon-road,  Netting  Hill,  builder, 
February  8— William  Hut<:hinaou,  Salford,  engineer, 
February  3. 

notices  of  sittings  for  last  examination. 

March  12,  C.  H.  Clothier.  Woolwich,  bnilder— March  53, 
R.  Shortridge,  Plymouth,  plumber— February  23,  R.  Fos- 
ter, Liskeard.  eugineer  -  Febniary  2f,  J.  Abbot,  Newton 
Heath,  builder — February'  19,  '.f.  Edmonds,  Worcester, 
builder— Febniai-y  IS,  J.  H.  Milnes,  I^eed.-*.  "pliinitx-r- 
February  18,  J.  Stafford,  Lee<is,  blue  slater  -  February  IS. 
W.  Broughton,  Leeds,  pl.asterer — February  IS,  G-  Brough- 
ton,  Leeils,  plasterer— March  11.  T.  L^wt-as-s.  Blackp«Tol, 
brickniaker — March  10,  G,  Simpson,  St-amfurd,  painter- 
February  25,  T.  Richards,  Old  Basford,  bricklayer — Febru- 
ary 15,  C.  G.  Allen,  New  Romney.  painter— March  9,  T. 
Johnson,  Towcester,  bricklayer— February  20,  J.  Fawcett, 
Stokesley,  plumber — Febniary  21,  E.  Jenkinson,  Skclton, 
brickmaker — March  9,  G.  Gaskin,  Banstead.  builder — 
March  4,  J.  Ashworth.  Doncaster,  painter — March  4,  T. 
Hesketh,  Manchester,  builder  March  10,  R.  M.  Penu, 
Blakeuey,  carpenter — March  3,  J.  Scott,  Halifax,  joiner. 
dividend. 

Febniary  27,  H.  J.  Ledger,  Hulme,  builder. 

SCOTCH  sequestration. 

John  Masson,  Dunbar,  land  survevor,  February'  19,  at 
12. 

partnerships  dissolved. 

Whittle  and  Piatt,  Wrightington,  Lancashire,  etone 
mei chants— Carr  and  Co.,  Allerton  and  Hove  Edge,  York- 
shire, stone  merchants — The  Tyue  Asphalte  Company— 
B-^vington  and  Co. .  Hanley,  parian  manufacturers  -  Chapl  in 
and  Co.,  Dowgate  Hill,  and  Weston-super-Mare,  contractors 
— Fi-odiugham  Iron  Company. 

declaration  of  dividend. 

J.  Thomas,  Bicester,  builder,  div.  Is.  7Jd. 


LATEST  PRICES   OP   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSXRUCTIOX. 


TiMBEK.  dutV 

Teak    loJMl  £11    0 

Quebec,  red  pm© 3     0 

,,  yellow  I'ine..  3  15 
St.  John  N.E.  yellow  0  0 
Quebec  OAk,  wtiit«..     6     6 

„      birch 3  10 

„       elm    3  10 

D&ntiic  oak  3  10 

flr   a     5 

Uemel  Or   S    0 

Riga 3     0 

Swedish 2    3 

Maita.Quebecredplne  5    0 
,,       yellow  pine. .     6     0 
Lfttbwocii.Dajitzlcfm   4  10 
St.  Petersburg  8    0 
DeAlB.prC.iaft.  by3 
by  9  in.,  dntyisper 
load,  drawK-ick  2a. 
Quebec,  white  ipnice  IS    0 
St.John,  whitespruca  IS  10 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Oftoad*,   iBt  quality.  17    0 
2Bd  do U  10 


J«  per  load,  drawback.  Is. 

12     L'  Arcbaugel,  yellow  .,  £11 

4  10 1 yt.  Petersburg,  yeL..  10 

4  OFiuland  7 

0     I'lMemel 0 

5  15  Gothenburg,  yellow       S 
„       whit«    8 

Gefle,  yellow 9 

Soderham       9 

CbrifitlaDia,    per  C, 
3  10      12  It.  by  S  by  9  in. 

3     6      ycUow 13 

Deck  Flauk,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0 

Puuics  Btosi  pr  ton    6 
Oils,  Ac. 

Seal,  pale per  tUDj9 

Sf^rm  body   106 

Cod 34 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  38 

19    0  OhTe,  Gallipoli '2 

18  10!Cccoanut,  Cochln.tOD  .^5 

jPalm,  fln« 39 

Linseed    34 

18  14  RAi>«seed,  Eng.pale..  37 
12  lOiCottoQieed S< 

Metals. 


11     0 
10  10 


15  1    « 

0  8    0 

0  4(1     0 

0  no  0 

ID  35     0 

0  39    0 

0  0    0 

0  E5  10 

10  40     0 

)0  35     0 

IQ  38  10 

0  41     0 


lEo»:— 
Welsh  Ban  In  London     ..  ,....l>ertCB 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


«  10  < 

7     5  ( 

8  5  ( 

9  13  < 
7  6  I 
5  10  I 
5  10  < 
2  15 

10  5 


15    5 

10  10 


>\iil  Rod 

H  oopa 

Hoopa.  Single       

Stafurd«hire  B&ra 

Bars,  in  Wales     

Nails    

FoimdrvPlgs.  at  Glasg.  No   1 

Swedish  Bars   

Stisl  :— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  ton 

Swedish  Fftggot  do 

COTTKA :— 
Sheet  A  Sheathing,  A  Bolti 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do 

Cike  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected    do 

Australian     do 

V  1.  UetAl  Sheathing  A  Bods r>er  lb 

Zivc  : — 

English  Sheet      per  ton 

Oevauz'sV.  M.  Roofing  Zinc    ....       do 
*  And  5  per  cent,  discount  \i  laid 

Sngllih  Block      » per  ton 

do      Bar   do  o 

do       B«flned   do  0    0 

Banca      .- do  91     0    0 

Straits     do  0    0 

Lead  : — 

Pig.  English      per  ton  21  0     ( 

„    Spanish  Soft     do  19  0    ( 

Shot.  Patent     do  22  lo    C 

Sheet   do  20  6     C 

Whit«      „ „ do  27  0    0 

BrxLrza : — 

On  the  Spot   »...-....» per  ton  30  0     ( 

Qbickbilvkr     per  Ml  6  17 

Bkgdlcs  or   AsTUioirT 

Preneh    « per  ton  29    0 


8  10 

10     0 
7  10 


15  10 

la  10 


s 

net 
net 


per  ton      80    0    0       82    0    01 


16  10    0      27     0     0 
!6  10    0        0     0     C 
npon  the  new  system 

0     0        96    0     0 


;}" 


Second  edition.  4b.  6d..  eloth. 

A  CLUE  toRAILW  AY  COMPENSATION 
for  Property  and  Person,  compulsory  sale  under  special  Acta 
the  nature  and  Talue  of  estates,  and  the  principles  of  parochial 
MfieAsttient.  With  Notes,  aud  a  Su|>pteiiient  founded  on  recent 
auLhorities.     By  Thoilu  Mokri!).  Arcbttcct     Also. 

DILAPIDATIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL 

andOVNERAL:  their  nature,  and  the  principles  of  assessment  sin-- 
cinctly  demonstrated.  With  an  Appendix  on  parly  walls  a.iid 
statutory  regulations.    4b..  cloth. 

London  :  simpklh.  Mamuali.,  and  Co. 


THE  ART-ARCHITECT  of  the  HOUSES 
of   PARLIAMENT.     A   Statement  of  Facta.      By  E.  Wblbt 
FvuiK.     Second  thousand,  without  plates.     Price  Is. 

London  :  LoxcMAirB,  Grkem,  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row, 


92     0     Ol    ... 
90  1»     Oi""*' 


21  0  0\ 

0     U  0  (    . 

0     0  0  f  ' 

0     0  0^    < 


20    5    0  nett 


PARTS,   LADDERS,   BARROWS,   &c.— 

V^     GEORGE  ELL  and  CO..   Builders  ol  Carta.    Vans,   Waggons 
Trucks.  TroUe>-8,  Ac,  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Piant. 

LADDERS.  BARROWS,  TRESTLES.    STEPS.  PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS,    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HAlJDLES,    Ac. 
Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises, 
A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  In  Stock. 
Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended   for  ExportJition.  are 
made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 
Dobbin  CATta.  £9  ;  Bnck  Carts,  £15  ;  Navie  barrows.  lOs.  bd. 
Bcaflolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  l're«tle».  Step,  *c.,  Lent  on  Hire, 
Price  List*  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

ECBTOB  WOBKB,  3M  and  868.  KU6T0K  BOAD,  LONDOH,  B.W 


M 


OULE'S  WARMING  APPARATUS.— 

The  Best  and  most  Economical  System  o(  Wiirming  Churches, 
Schools.  Uothousen,  and  all  large  buildinKs.  — Apply  to  J.  W.  Girdle* 
stone,  C.E.,  31,  Duke-street.  Westminster,  8.W. 

M OULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
On  view  and  in  operation   at   the  Oflices  of  Moule's  Patent 
h&rth  Closet  Company  iLiiaited),  39.  Bedford-street.  C'ovenl-garden. 
T.  U.  EVANS,  Mauaget. 


QEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and  VILLAGES  on 

lO  the  DRY  EARTH  SYSTEM.  This  Company  is  prepared  to 
nwkearraiigpmenta  (or  dealing  with  the  drainuge  of  towns  i-ii  the  Dry 
Earth  Systsin  ;  inctudiog  the  disposil  of  sinlc-water,  ilnp*,  ftc. — 
Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Manager,  29,  Bedford-street,  Covent- 
garden. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAFIEK  MACUE,  CARTON  PIEKRE.  »i)d COMPOSITION, 
produced  In  th^  b«st  Btyle;  and  eatmrnte,  fumi.hed  on  reieipt  o( 
drawing!.  Eitabliihed  80  yean.  WILLIAM  63IAKT.  41,  CUitou- 
■trect,  Finabury,  London,  B.C. 

T'  0  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS 
MASONS.  SCULPTORS  and  OTHERS.— E.  R.  PAYNE. 
Forest  ot  Dean  Stone  Quarries.  Clearwell.  near  Coleford.  bepa  to  in- 
form the  trade  that  his  new  STEAM  PAW-MILLS,  adjoining  the 
Kai!w.-\y  at  PARKEND,  arenow  in  FULL  OPERATION;  and  thst 
he  can  supply,  on  short  notice,  any  quantity  of  BLOCK  or  CON- 
VERTED BLUE  and  GREY  FORKsT  of  DEAN  STONE  of  tb« 
very  beet  quality,  a   low  prices,  sawn  fit  for  rubbing. 

MORTGAGES.— SUMS  of  any  amount, 
ranging  from  £200  to  £50.000,  ready  to  be  advanced  for 
Tarit.ufi  periods,  at  from  4  to  G  per  ceut..  ou  MORTGAGE  of  Free- 
hold or  Leasehold  PROPERTY —Apply  to  Messra.  Bellies  and  Mar- 
chant,  public  accounUniB,  6,  Martin's-l.-me.  C^n non-street.  E.C. 


THE  IMPKOVID  EEGISTEE 
Gravel,  Sand,  Coal,  or  Lime  Screen. 

In  this  Screen  the  (hm  lacing  wires,  ro  liable  to  wear  out,  are  e»- 

irely  dispensed  with.     It  is  made  of  strong  wires  wrapped  round  tl  • 

iron  cross-bars,  so  that  the  meihca  cannot  be  displaced  nor  wear  loose 

CJLS    BK  UADB  TO   iST    HESB. 

Size  in  wire    2ft.  4  in.  wide.     4ft.  Sin.  deep.     Price  £\  lOs.  ftd. 
Ift.  5^u.  wide.     4n.  4m.  deep.        „        1  12    fi 
Eft.  "  m.  wide.     4ft.  6in.  deep.        „        1  15    0 

PEKNEY  8e  CO.,  Limited,  16,  Broadgate,  Lincoln 


E     R     S 

JL  in  the  various  branches. 

WHATMAN"''  and  CAR'RIDOF.  Mminted,  kept  in  Stock. 
LECHERTiER,    BARBE,    A;    CO., 
60.  Regeut-slreet.  V>'. 


M 


A    P       MOUNT 


T 


WHY      PAT      RE  XT? 

HE    AHTIZANS,    LABOUREBS',    and 

GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  iLimlted). 
Established  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862. 

Capiial,  £250,000.  in  2S,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 


Deposit,  10s.  per  Share  on  application,  and  lOs.  on  allotment. 
ruMlDErr.— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


IBBrniATORfl. 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bur>.  K-C. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  of  Lich- 
field 


Lor^  Elcho,  M.P. 
Mr.  William  Thompson 
Mr.  David  MGregor 
ilr.  James  Fletcher 


Baxkkrb.— National  Bank  (Charing-cross); 

BOLicrroiu.- Messrs.  Lauiidy  and  Kent,  8,  Cecil-street,  Strand, 

Secretabt.— Mr.  William  Swindlehurst. 

Chikf  Offices.— 147,  Strand,  London  W.C. 


This  Company  is  specially  formed  to  assist  the  working  classes  lo 
obtain  improved  dwellings  from  the  best  designs,  at  .the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  upon  the  co-operative  principle. 

THU  PURCHASE  OF  A  HOUSE.— See  Prospectus. 

No  Solicitor's  or  Surveyor's  Fees  are  charged.  A  Fixed  Rate  o*  In- 
tercet  of  6  per  cent,  is  charged  upon  FurchaKe-money  upou  the  Pro- 
perty erected  by  the  Company. 

No  Eeershop.  Inn.  o*  Tavern  shaU  at  anj  time  b«  er«ctedon»nT 
property  of  the  Company. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.  Proepectneea 
sent  by  the  Secretary,  on  receipt  of*  letter  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp. 

ACTITE   AGENTS   WANTED. 

SIX    POUNDS    PER    WEEK    "WHILE 
LAID  UP  BY  INJURY.  AND 
£1,000  IN  CASE  OP  DEATH, 
Caused  by 
ACCIDENT       OF      ANY        KIND. 
May  be  Secured 

BT  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  FROM  £3  to  £G  58. 

To  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

64,  CoBNHiLL,  and  10,  Regent  Street,  London, 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


rpARPAULINS 


on    HIRE,    2s.    6(L   per 

.^  week. 

CAFFOLD  COED  from  ISs.  per  Cwt. 

PIGGOTl',    BHOTHERS, 

Ko.  5:>,  BISHOPSGAIE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E. 


TTII 


THE  BUILD  ING  NEWS. 


February  14,  1868. 


THE  HIDLAKC  MAKBLE  WOKKS. 
rj''il K  chtai'<.-t  luufe  in  London  for  Marblt 

OBOTB  TEU^CK.  LEWISUAH,  KEKT. 


GM    I    T    C    H    E    L    L, 
,  aAIILI.  STONE.  AND  fiRAMTK  WORKS. 

•  BOW  KOOan  -IM.  imuMI-ToN  KkAU.  LUMHIN.8.W. 
Wk«n  Anhttwt^  Bvlbfaxv.     ud   M«>chuU  vtU  find  tb«    lufwt 
•a<  tol  Mxk  rf  tM«i»ij  m»»»  •sd  MooUMiU  In  Londoa,  ol 
•kkk   Boakib  Ciulma.  ud    llinn   o<  HoaiiBaU  vUl  U  loi. 

STBEBT. 


B. 


FAI 


rrara  Wharf,  Thames 

Ti  MALE,  ft  wtllM>!*^UO  Stock 

^'   itUn  ftnJ  1K>T»  llu-ble. 

s  >:  *J«o    lUnllll*.Bl!Mrk 

'      E^U)(it«^cx',  Vtrt   dra 

••J.  vtth  ftUtwofacTenU 

'   Vmm  ftud  Fifiirt*   Id 

utappUod  by  L'ootract 


SERPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITKD), 

24,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.W. 


J.  and  £.  GOAD, 

QnuTT  Proprietors  and  Manufactnrers  of  Devon- 
•hire  black,  Sed,  Taricgaud,  and  Uadrapore 

Karbli'  Columns  to  uiiy  DimenBions. 

<M,  Ac. 
Tit  T.W4  .<<■■;.  I..  u^A  iirocjif  and  Sawn 

.>    j'»  a'l    1.'     t    n  ■■  «    T'THU. 

rnac5ix    atkam    marble    works. 

rro.NEHOVfC    I'LVMOUIB. 


JOHN  BT.  POLISHED  GRANITE  WORKS, 
ABERDEEN. 

Ja  \' 


ot  roluhcd  OraDlU  to  Her 
'v  Colamns,  PiliuU'n,  Ac.,  Ao. 
'  UUL«ON,  60,  Uuk  Uue,  R.C 


ABEBDEEN    OBANITE    WOBK3. 

ALKX.  .AfACDONAI.D,  FIELD  4  Co. 
Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  Queen. 

A»»/J.il  rr.ip  M«I»!.  IM.ni«tif,n»l  Kihlbitk>ni,lP51.1W5,  »ud 
1-.^;.  mrnl  IHLKK  Vr-t"  llr.tAj.at  I'»rii.  1-.-. 

Bfd,  Bine,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Architectural 

CcnstmctiOD,  I'tcoration,  Memorials  and 

General  Purposes. 

LOKDON  DKPOT,  401,  EUSTON  ROAD,  N.W. 

POLISHED       GRANITE, 
MOMCHEHTB.  COLU1IN9.  PILASTERS,  FOUNTAINS 
PKDEhTALf*. 
AVTi  KTni  uixiuntos  or 
AKCUlTM-rrKAL  WOKE, 
F....-..V.1  in 
EED    AND    (,RKY    GRANITE. 
Tbo  Etn  OruiU  la  T»rT  brtllLml  Id  Coloor.     In  th«  ORET  Ui» 
CttJ«vn  do  Dot  himnA  mlo  ■  Ani\  ■h*<lr,  but  are  w.U  dvfiara. 
I>wlfni  (onntnUd  en  aiti'llcatlon. 

a.  II.  AM)  .1.  NKWAI.L, 

SEAirrrE     WOEKS.    IiAl.CEArriF..    nor     DUMPEIES, 

LOMWiN  AOKNT-JIR.  JObKPU  HARTLEV, 

OUrlll*,  Hipl^n^  AsoUr,  8.E. 


G 


)•  \  V  TTl- 


;   KERBS,  &c.— The 

ri-qalflng  h»H  tb*  uaiial  d^pth. 
iititj-  onJfTi^i,  Iron,  lv,rt  N»iit 
i  ondon  lirp-:,!.  Cli*flotl«-atr*et 

rit  fOMPANT. 
t  KPkfAfW    ROAD, 


RC. 


CAEH    lUD    AUPIGNY   STONE. 

EMILE      FOUCARD 
-               .,        "TONK  MERCHANT  ftnd  QFARRYMAN. 
<  Wf«M  •Alpfwd  l.>  or4«r  frim  f  *#o  In  my  J'ort.— Contr»cl(  tAkao  (or 
•  nr  <]c«nt]tiM. 
OFTICR-*.  POTTHWARK  CUAlIItER«. 
BOVTnWARK     PTRKET.     UOROIOH.     LONDON. 
D«p«i-CAEN  WUARP.  HOTUF.RUITUE,  HP. 

TTOPTON   WOOD   STONE   COMPANY 

jf.J  .  -  WORKS.  R.irklftnJ 
j^f  tIm,  Hnx't<^n  Wnod, 
,ij  »|„  "^^'^  D^rtrj.hlr*  Fon- 
x,i  -  1  I  ~  "'"'  "  Mfiitim«it*. 
. , ,  ,  '  I  »lnn»  ikiid  In 
A  -  ,  .  Th*-  H'.j.ton 
•  ■  tjiM-.  for 


TyjANPFIKT.-n  f^TOXr 


9^ 


"^Vhite  or  Red,  in 

■  from  1  loB  rv^t  thick 

-  Or»T#«i4in««,    »rd     n 

^KT  LI5DLKT,  Qturrr 


THECONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  conseciuence  ot'tlieMetropoKtan  E ail w.ay  having  taken  their 
old  J>rcml8es.  hare  EEMOTED  to 

7,  WILSOK-STKEET,  EBSBUKY,  E.G., 

WlMTcArchit...t«.rulld.rB.*c..wlU  find  the  largest  Stock  ol  MAKBLECHIMNEYPIECES  and 
BEOIi-TKK  STOVES  in  L-  udon. 

HARBIK  Clillli>ElPlFfE  &  RECISTEB  STOVE  £1  68.  6d. 

A  LiEEEAL  Commission  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


VICTORIA    MABBLE    WOKKS   AND    CEMETERY   DEPOT, 

38,   LOWKK    r.i:LGl{AYE    PLACK, 
ADJOINING  THE  VICTORIA  RAILWAY  STATION,  AND    AT   COMMERCIAL-WHARF,  PIMLICO,  LONDON 

JOHN     WREN 

Btri  to  Infonn  Arehlttcl.,  Sculpton,  BullJcm,  Stc,  th«t  at  tho  above  extensiTo  premiBee  wlU  be  found  a  large  Stock  o(  MONUMENTS. 
flllMNEV-PIECES,  and  even- other  dCTcrlotlou  of  Marble  »ork  ol  the  moit  modem  desitma  and  superior  workloanship,  and  at  the  loveit 
poulble  prices.  N.B.  Kstlmatee  elveu.    Country  and  Foreign  Orders  executed  Witt  promptness  and  personal  attention. 


PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

1,  CHATHAil  PLACE,  BLACKFRIAES  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

AND    AT 

PENRYN,     CORNWALL. 

THIS  Company  Is  prepared  to  SUPPLY  GRANITE  ol  the  Finest  Quality  In  any  Size  and  Quantity.    The  Granite  from  the  Quarries  of 
Uiis  Company  has  been  Belect^Kl  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  ol  Works  for  the  upper  coursesof  the  Thames  Embankment. 

'  If  g    p    BILK.  Secretaij. 


JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 


GRANITE 


GUARE,IERS    AND    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICES,    PENRYN,    CORNWALL. 
Quarries  at  Penryn,  Penzance,  and  Cheesewring.     Steam  Machinery  at  Penryn  and  liskeard. 

onuimiiicitione  fur  I'riccs  may  be  .iddresied  to  tlie  Offices  at  Fenrv  u  ;  Sleseri;.  Freeniaii,  27,  Millbaijk-street ;  or  Bleasrs. 
TregeUes  and  Taylor,  95,  CaiiiioD-street,  London. 


L  U  X  U  L  YAN    GRANITE    C  O  M  P  A  N  Y . 

OfBices :  56,  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Thi^CompunycanBupplyWorhedGrnnitotoanycxteiit,  of  acuperiorciiiality.  fcirEiigmeeringandBuildinRFurposee.    Manager,  Mr.  SENNETT 


C.     GOODYEAR, 

GEANITE  MERCHANT, 

l8    Prepared   to   Supply   from   hiB  Works  known  &s 


THE     DE     LANK     GRANITE     QUARRIES. 

one  of  ft  Soperlor  Quality  for  EnginecrlTig  and  general  Building  Burpoaes.     Grnnite  from  the  above  Qunrriei  Is  being  extensively  taed  In 

BOiue  <it  tht  largeflt  engineering  works  now  in  the  coiuEe  of  couatruction. 

OFFICES:  Country— For«  Street,  Bodmin,  Cornwall.        London— 19,  Korthmnlwrland  Street,  Strand,  WX.; 


RANSOME'S    PATENT    CONCRETE    STONE. 

T-TTHICH  for  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  CHEAPNESS,  SHARPNESS  of  OUT- 
V  V  LINE,  BEAUTY  of  APPEARANCE,  and  al.ove  all  for  its  PERFECT  RESEM- 
BLANCE to  NATURAL  STONE  stands  unrivalled,  and  being  MADE  WITHOUT 
BURNING  is  free  from  all  liability  to  shrinking  or  distortion.  It  surpasses  aU  other  material  in 
its  applicabilitv  to  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT,  CAPITALS,  COR- 
NICES, WINDOW  DRESSINGS,  Trusses,  Balustrades,  Gate  Piers,  Terminals, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Jardinets,  Statues,  Flower  Boxes,  and  Edgings  for  Garden 
Borders ;  ako  for  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  Requirements. 


LiICElVSES    GR.tIVTSi:i>    BY    THE 

PATENT  CONCRETE    STONE   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

2,  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE,  SOUTHWAEK  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY    (LIMITED). 

LONDON      OFFICES; 

in,   FAKK  STItKET,  WESTMIKSTKE,  S.W.    |    60,  THKEADNEEDLE    STREET,  E.G. 

PORTLAND    BLOCK    STONE  JoT~ARCHITECTURAL    USE, 

Ti,    PORTLAND    ROACH    STONE    FOR    ENGINEERING    PURPOSES. 
The  latter  being  specially  adapted  for  Quay,  Deck,  and  Harbour  Walls.     SnppUed  direct  from  the 

,  Company's  Quarries. 

Masons    Work  0}  ever,j  description  execnted  «j  on  reasonable  te,-ms.     Ssiimates  given  for  Dressed  Sione 
ready  for  BuMing  ;  also  for  Chimney  Pieces,  plain  or  worlced. 

I  ^rJnmfT"!?!^""'''"'""  "'"f'y  ''"^'  P^^K  STREET,  WESTMINSTER;  or  to  Mr.  J. 
J.  H.  MlUl{],MAriA(;r,n  of  the  Company,  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND,  DORSET. 


BEST   SLATE   SLABS-1,S00  TONS  IN  STOCK. 

RCOFIKG  SLATES    and  EYEKYIJ ASCRIPTION  of  PLAIN  and  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
MANUFACTURE  for  HOME  U.SE  or  EXPORTATION 

JOSEPH    BRINDLEY, 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

ENAMEL    AND    STEAM    SLATE    WORKS,    BERMONDSEY   WALL,    LONDON,    S.E. 
THE  MEW   pu^/;T.  f^r,^'"""*!'  =""1  ''-erjtl.ing  that  can  be  made  of  Slate. 
""  "*""  ''"''■_]-'^LJ^^ZS^^^^^^fOV^oij;mm^^y^,ncK  designs  are  now  keabt. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  BUILDING  PUBLIC 

F  ^''"^  ""^^  *'"^  ^'"'°"  ^w/""i,n':,!r,;,',^'''"jflirf^'  ^^'^'l^-.  ^-sr,,.  JAMES  WRIOHTand 

TTXT  T\  T^    tt   TT  "■••*■  ^^       ■»-i  »      .  ""  '     ^■"''"' '"  ''•'■  d  f'thcrp  to  their 

HYDRAULIC  PLAbTER  and  BATH  STONE  CEMENT 

'Of  Prksaiid  ri\rti<-ul«rB  apply  at  Ih^ 

.0.000  r.ski»k?sKK.is,»r'.^^^^^^^^ 
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THE  PUaiN-BARRY  PAMPHLETS. 

WHEN  the  good-natured  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  was  ])ressed  l.iv  a  pertinacious 
bore  to  give  his  opinion,  unwilling  to  offend 
and  unable  to  agree,  he  remarked,  that  "  much 
may  be  said  ou  both  sides."  The  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Pugin,  published  November,  1SG7, 
against  which  an  injunction  was  immediately 
obtained,  has  at  length  been  permitted  to  cir- 
cidate  simultaneously  with  the  reply  of  the 
Messrs.  Barry.  The  public  are,  notwithstand- 
ing, still  left  at  liberty,  nay,  perforce  com- 
pelled, to  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  ailvanced,  much  may  yet  be 
said  on  both  sides.  In  the  Building  News 
of  November  15,  1SG7,  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Pugin  was  noticed  at  some  length.  It  con- 
tained our  views  of  the  controversy,  as  far  as 
it  had  gone,  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press, 
and  it  certainly  seemed,  unless  the  cx-parte 
statements  of  Mr.  Pugin  could  be  broken  down. 
Lis  case  was  a  good  one.  The  matter  i  n  dispute 
^namely,  who  was  the  art  architect  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  / — has  by  both  sides 
been  submitted  to  the  verdict  of  the  public. 
What  that  verdict  will  be  time  alone  will 
show  ;  this  much,  however,  is  certain,  the 
friends  of  the  Messrs.  Barry  will  hold  with 
them,  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Pugin  will 
cleave  to  hira,  both  parties  paying  their  own 
e.Kpenses  without  leave  to  appeal  to  a  higher 
court.  In  thus  appealing  to  the  public  rather 
than  to  the  profession,  Mr.  Pugin  has  shown 
sufficient  discernment,  although  he  offered  to 
leave  the  matter  to  professional  arbitration,  if 
his  missing  documents — in  short,  his  princi- 
pal witnesses — were  produced  by  the  other 
side,  in  whose  possession  he  implied  them  to 
be.  To  this  point  allusion  will  presently  be 
made.  The  Messrs.  Barry  exhibited  at  least 
equal  astuteness  in  insisting  on  terms  which 
they  knew  Mr.  Pugin  would  not  accept. 
They  insisted  on  arbitration.  He  demanded 
his  papers  ;  a  deadlock  ensued  ;  hence  the 
appeal  to  the  public.  Mr.  Pugin's  courage,  or 
rather  his  conttdence  in  his  cause,  must  have 
been  of  no  ordinary  kind  when  he  agreed  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Council  of  the 
Institute.  His  father's  case  would  not  have 
been  tried  by  his  peers.  That  he  knew  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  is 
evident  when  he  says  : — "  I  would  not  now 
shrink  from  fighting  single-handed,  if  need 
be,  against  men  whose  possession  of  inherited 
honour,  position,  and  patronage,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  hokl  back  witnesses  from  my  side." 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  getting  the  truth  out  of  unwilling 
witnesses,  whether  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  England,  or  the  court  of  Judge  Lynch  in 
the  colonies,  will  allow  that  it  was  a  bold 
thing  to  contide  his  cause  to  a  tribunal  with- 
out jurisdiction  of  any  kind,  without  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  persons  or  the  pro- 
duction of  papers,  without  even  the  power  of 
administering  an  oath,  or  putting  a  witness 
on  his  word  of  honour.  Yet  this  was  what 
Mr.  Pugin  did,  upon  the  sole  condition  that 
his  papers  were  returned  to  him.  ,  So  much 
for  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  jjamph- 
let— now  to  the  manner  of  its  appearance. 

Mr.  Pugin  has  been  blamed  by  many  for 
want  of  taste,  in  bringing  forward  his  father's 
claims  at  this  late  hour.  This  charge  of  want 
of  taste  is  a  very  convenient  one,  and  is  often 
used  to  put  down  a  young,  a  poor,  or  an  ill- 
used  man.  The  prosperous  and  firmly  seated 
of  the  community  have  an  instinctive  horror 
of  the  man  who  knows  the  rottenness  of  the 
lower  rounds  of  the  long  kicked-away  ladder 
by  which  their  position  has  been  attained, 
and,  if  his  facts  cannot  be  gainsayed,  his  taste, 
forsooth,  ia  called  in  question.    There  can  be 


no  doubt  that  Mordecai  showed  nncommonly 
bad  taste  in  refusing  to  be  polite  to  the  well- 
to-do  Ilaman,  but  his  ultimate  elevation  was 
the  consequence.  As  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is,  so  long  will  want  of  taste 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  who  simply 
want  justice,  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  be- 
stow. Those  who  read  the  "personal  explana- 
tions," some  sixteen  pages  which  form  the 
preface  to  the  ]iam])hlet,  will  see  that  he  had 
good  reasons  for  keeping  silence  so  long. 
When  his  father  died  he  was  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  :  what  could  a  youth  in  his  teens 
expect  to  do  against  one  whom  he  thought  to 
be  a  wily  antagonist,  one  who  had  certainly 
kept  aloof  from  his  family  during  their  afflic- 
tion, had  refused  to  take  him  into  his  office, 
and  whose  manifest  desire  seemed  to  point  to 
a  cessation  of  all  intercourse  ?  That  this  was 
Sir  C.  Barry's  desire  we  do  not  assert,  but 
there  is  a  certain  pathos  in  Mr.  Pugin's  state- 
ment, which  assures  us  that  lie  at  least  thought 
so.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  but  in  fulfilment  of 
what  he  thought  a  sacred  duty,  he  waited  his 
opportunity.  That  opportunity  did  not  come 
during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Charles,  and  for  a 
certain  period  after  his  decease  he  felt  it 
would  be  indelicate  to  intrude  his  cause  on 
the  public.  With  what  may  have  been  his 
real  reasons  for  delaying  for  so  long  a  period 
the  vindication  of  his  father's  memory  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  His  own  statement,  wdiile 
it  affords  reasonable  grounds  for  thinking  that 
he  acted  without  arriere  pensi-e,  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  his  having  been 
actuated  by  merely  selfish  motives.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  drawings  of  the  Law  Courts 
competition  was  iinseasonable,  and  his  com- 
ments on  the  competitors  unseemly.  In  a 
delicate  position  he  acted  with  more  vigour 
than  discretion,  and,  though  he  thereby  secured 
immediate  and  wide-spread  attention,  his  well- 
wishers  must  regret  that  he  has  laid  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  puffing  himself  under 
pretence  of  vindicating  his  father's  memory. 
That  this  idea  entered  his  head  we  are  far 
from  asserting  or  implying,  but  the  unfor- 
tunate selection  of  time  and  opportmiity  has 
given  this  handle  to  his  adversaries.  He  has 
entered  the  lists  of  his  own  free  will — if  the 
public  spy  a  defect  in  his  harness  and  attack 
him  in  that  point  he  has  no  one  but  himself 
to  blame.  The  public  are  his  judges  :  for  our 
own  part  we  are  neither  judges  nor  advocates. 
So  much  for  his  motives — now  for  the 
pamphlet  itself.  He  lays  claim  for  his  father 
to  the  design  cf  the  "elevations  and  all 
details  ; "  and  in  this  he  has  gone  too  far, 
though,  perhaps,  nnintentionally.  To  those 
who  know  anything  of  the  works  of  Barry 
and  Pugin  it  must  seem  that  the  outline  and 
general  disposition  of  elevation  is  Barry's  and 
not  Pugin's.  The  symmetry  of  the  parts 
must  have  been  as  abhorrent  to  the  one  as 
they  were  dear  to  the  other.  It  is  a  Gothic 
building,  designed  with  an  Italian  feeling, 
and  Pugin  had  no  Italian  feeling  whatever. 
At  the  same  time  the  details  show  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  Perpendicular  .style  of 
architecture,  and  are  delicately  conceived. 
They  would  most  probably  have  been  better 
had  Barry  not  meddled  with  them,  as  all  his 
son's  eager  ■\vitnesses  are  never  tired  of  assu- 
ring the  reader  was  his  practice.  That 
Barry's  judgment  and  imdoubted  taste  may 
have  prevented  Pugin  from  running  into  ex- 
travagancies is  very  probable,  but  that  Barry 
should  have  advantageously  altered  a  detail 
is  impossible.  The  one  had  spent  his  life  in 
mastering  the  details  of  (iothic  architec- 
ture— the  mass  he  never  successfully  grap- 
pled with;  the  other  had  spent  his  life  in 
a  totally  ditlerent  study,  and  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  horizontal  lines  and  the 
formality  ol  the  Classical  school.  We  believe 
that  a  true  student  of  Gothic  architecture 
could  point  out  almost  every  instance  where 
Pugin's  or  Barry's  influence  was  dominant. 
That  Pugin's  position  was  subordinate,  no 
one  doubts,  but  no  one  can  positively  affirm 
that  the  work  would  have  been  better  had  he 
had  the  entire  charge.  A  zealot  of  the  romantic 


school  was  scarcely  to  be  trusted  thirty  years 
ago,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
restraint  Barry  exercised  over  Pugin  w.as 
beneficial  to  the  work.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  assistance  rendered  by  the  latter  will 
never  be  ascertained,  nor  do  wc  think  it  of 
any  great  moment  that  it  should.  They  are 
now  indifferent  to  fame.  In  their  lives  they 
were  friends  and  fellow  workers,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  light,  and  their  joint  work  is  their 
monument.  AVhat  gives  dignity  to  the 
structure  is  the  work  of  Barry,  what  gives 
charm  and  delicacy  is  from  the  hand  of 
Pugin  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
arrangement  of  a  succession  of  bays  was 
Barry's  idea,  and  that  Pugin  confesses  himself 
a  convert  to  the  idea.  As  to  the  evidence 
which  Mr.  Pugin  adduces,  it  is  in  some  re- 
spects conclusive,  but  much  of  it  is  mere 
hearsay  ;  and  it  may  be  recollected  that  his 
extreme  youth  must  have  precluded  him  from 
being  a  very  reliable  witness.  His  explana- 
tions of  his  father's  reasons  for  writing  letters 
disclaiming  responsibility,  and  stating  that 
he  was  under  Barry's  control,  must  be  read  in 
the  jiamphlet — they  are  too  long  for  quotation, 
and  should  not  be  mutilated.  Whether  they 
are  conclusive  or  no  the  public  must  judge. 
It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  Pugin  kept 
no  regular  diary  or  copies  of  letters — had  he 
done  so  this  dispute,  if  it  ever  had  arisen, 
would  have  terminated  long  ago  ;  much  ill- 
feeling  would  have  been  avoided,  and  many 
hard  words  spared.  A  shifty  correspondence 
would  not  have  been  entered  into,  qualified 
admissions  and  unworthy  evasions  would 
have  found  no  place  in  the  dealings  of  either. 
The  fair  fame  of  two  men  who  are  dead  would 
not  be  in  question,  and  their  sous  would  be 
satisfied  in  giving  honour  where  honour  is 
due,  instead  of  being  more  or  less  obliged  to 
cast  obloquy  on  one  side  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  other.  To  give  merely  a  synopsis  of 
the  pamphlet  is  impossible  in  anything  like 
the  space  at  our  disposal.  Letters  without 
end  would  have  to  be  quoted  and  commented 
on,  dates  and  memoranda  compared,  evidence 
sifted,  hypotheses  examined;  in  short,  an 
array  of  work  a?  formidable  to  the  writer  as 
it  woidd  probably  be  tedious  to  the  reader  ; 
besides  which  it  has  already,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  done  in  the  Buildinu  News  of 
November  15  last.  With  the  remark  that  the 
pamphlet  seems  to  have  been  prejiared  in 
some  haste,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  what 
the  Messrs.  Barry  say  in  defence. 

As  Dr.  Alfred  Barry  edits  the  pamphL^t, 
which  we  presume  is  the  ioint  work  of  the 
three  brothers,  we  shall,  in  alluding  to  the 
authors,  simply  mention  his  name.  This 
yiamphlet  is  of  about  the  same  bulk  as  Mr. 
Pugin's,  but  is  more  carefully  prepared.  For 
many  reasons  a  defence  has  an  advantage  over 
an  attack,  particularly  wdiere  cross-examina- 
tion is  not  permitted  ;  it  may,  for  instance, 
be  met  by  direct  contradiction  on  every  point, 
or  by  proof  of  error  in  a  few  strong  or  even 
weak  points,  and  the  gravity  of  these  errors 
may  be  so  strongly  urged  as  to  go  far  to 
destroy  confidence  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
attack.  Again,  if  the  attack  has  been  con- 
ducted in  an  impetuous  manner  it  is  wisdom 
to  reply  very  deliberately,  but  these  are,  after 
all,  mere  tricks,  and  are  effective  only  with 
the  superficial  reader.  When,  in  addition  to 
these  advantages,  the  defence  is  conducted  by 
three  individuals,  each  wary  and  cunning  of 
fence,  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased. 
We  must  also  recoUect  that  few  will  readily 
allow  their  long-accepted  beliefs  to  be  upset, 
and  that  the  Messrs.  Barry  represent  an  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  a  comfortable,  easy-going, 
optimist  condition  upon  which  Mr.  Pugin's 
imperative  demand  for  what  he  conceives  to 
be  mere  tardy  justice  must  have  burst  like  a 
small  Cierkenwell  explosion.  That  a  defence 
was  necessary  seems  to  us  obvious,  though  Dr. 
Barry  commences  his  pamphlet  by  giving  two 
reasons,  and  then,  curiously  enough,  a  third — 
why  a  reply  is  "  almost  needless."  The  first  is 
the  "extraordinary  lapse  of  time  since  the  events 
on  which  this  attack  is  based,  &c."     The 
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iecon.l  rrason  is  Mr.  I'ugin's  unwillingness  to 

brin '   hit  assertions   and  eviJcnco    before  a 

,.  .    .   .-.;»,uiial.       "Ueside-s    these   reasons, 

:il  swra  to  render  controversy  need- 

,  ij  another  which  makes  us  reluctant 

to  enter  into  it."    This  third  which  makes 
him   reluctant  to  enter  into   it  is,  that   Mr. 
Pm^n  "  has  not  been  able  to   carry  on  the 
war  in  nnc  newspa[)er  only,"  but  has  gone 
trvu  iiwr,  and  that   "  this  course  is 

dru;  1  •e.-.t  calculated  to  excite  odium 

B^TUu-t  bir  L'.  Uirry  and  to  gain  notoriety,  but 
it  is  as  clearly  the  worst  of  all  methods  for 
eliii!        ■'     •-■.th.'     Now  these  three  reasons 
for  !  ,•  into  it   strangely  enough  are 

neutr......  .  .  .  '.lie  eighth  8uccee<.ling  line,  by 

the  remark  -'that  it  is  evidently  necessary 
that  til.- i^iiMiKl.t-h.iuld  not  beenlirely  passed 
l,v,  1  i  be  thought  to  be  '  unanswered 

b«.i':  .MTable  ;'"  besides  which  archi- 

tects assislauu  would  become  too  bumptious 
unleMMr.  A.  W.  Pugin's  claims  were  disposed 
of.  Moving  given  three  good  reasons  for  de- 
clining the  coutlict,  he  enters  into  it  with 
•pint,  calling;  witnesses,  siftiiig  evidence,  doing 
everything,  in  short,  except  producing  the 
letters  winch  Mr.  I'ugin  so  much  covets. 

These  are,  indeed,  alluded  to,  or  rather 
form  the  subject  of  the  appendi.\,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  the  matter  is  cleared  up 
beyond  doubt.  It  is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Pugiii 
would  make  a  direct  and  deliberate  false 
statement— that  he  lent  seventy-9i.\  letters  to 
Sir  C.  Barry,  under  promise  that  they  should 
be  returned.  It  is  more  unlikely  still  that 
he  should  reiter.ite  the  statement.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  tliey  might  have  been  accideiilally 
destroyed  ;  and  it  is  ([uite  possible  they  may 
have  contained  nothing  tluit  would  have  been 
piejudicial  to  Sir  C  Harry's  claim  to  be  wliole 
and  sole  architect  It  clearly  seemed  to  us, 
however,  while  watching  the  controversy, 
that  the  letters  were  in  existence,  and  the 
Messrs.  Barry  woidd  by  no  means  produce 
them.  If  such  an  idea  lias  got  abrouJ,  as  it 
most  certainly  has,  it  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Messrs.  Barrj',  who  scarcely 
alluded  to  the  letters,  except  to  say  that 
they  were  the  joint  property  of  the  corre- 
spondents. The  letters  are  destroyed— 
peace  to  their  ashes.  The  witnesses  that  Mr. 
rugin  could  nut  call  having  been  disposed  of, 
we  are  introduced  to  the  principal  witness 
that  he  could  summon,  ^Ir.  Talljot  Bury. 
This  gentleman  contradicts  tlatly  the  state- 
ment he  was  expected  to  conlinu — namely,  as 
to  how  Pugin  was  engaged  at  Salisbury,  from 
September  12  to  October  i,  1835.  Mr.  Pugin 
i«  possibly  mistaken  as  to  the  entries  in  his 
father's  diary,  which  was  kej)!  in  a  very  loose 
way,  and  which  seems,  in  other  instances,  to 
have  deceived  him,  and  of  his  own  know- 
1e<lgc  he  can  know  nothing  of  many  events  of 
which  he  sr)eaks. 

To  .Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  succeed  a  cloud  of  wit- 
ne.«iw"»,  old  frieniU  of  Sir  C.  Barry,  old  pupils, 
oM  superintendent.^,  old  practical  superinten- 
dentji,  mfxlel  inakcrs,  modellers,  carvers :  in 
short,  "  Blanche,  Tray,  and  Sweetheart,"  in 
full  cry  on  the  track  of  the  noble  game,  to 
whose  hunting  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  invited. 
Home  have  a  strong  interest  in  maintaining 
their  laic  masters  or  employer's  fame,  whence 
in  great  measure  they  derive  their  own  ;  but 
some  appear  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  iloubt  on  their  motives.  With  one  e.x- 
ccptiiin  they  all  provetiio  much — the  exception 
is  Mr.  (.'layton,  of  the  firm  of  Clayton  and 
B«dl.  The  rest  either  "damn  with  faint  praise," 
or  eagerly  t>ear  testimony  to  the  very  subordi- 
nate positifm  which  Mr.  Pugin  held,  in  their 
eatimation  at  lea.st  This  part  of  the  evidence 
is  painful  to  read ;  the  witnesses  may  have 
spoken  the  tnith,  but  the  truth  would,  in 
cnxw-examination,  appear  very  dillercnt.  The 
tone  of  .some  of  the  letters  is  perfectly  con- 
temptnons  towa^ls  Pugin,  and,  after  reading 
them,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  why 
Barry  should  have  kej)t  about  him 
so  insignificant  and  useless  a  creature. 
ilis  work,  by  the  witnesses'  showing, 
had  all  to  be  done  over  again,  and,  if  the 


testimony  is  absolutely  and  literally  true, 
Pugin's  assistance  must  have  been  any  thingbut 
a  help.  The  e\-idence  must  be  read  in  full,  as 
it  all  bears  on  the  point  at  issue.  Ossa  is 
piled  on  Pelion,  and  Pelion  on  Os.sa.  II' 
written  testimony  could  destroy  Pugin's 
claim,  liis  case  were  poor  indeed, 
and  his  advocate  must  needs  become 
liis  apologist.  Fortunately  for  him  — 
for  against  this  written  testimony  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  head— his  works  remain.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  not  kis  only  works. 
Other  books  he  wrote  and  illustrated,  besides 
Ciiricaturcs  under  the  name  of  "  True  Prin- 
ciples ;"  and  other  judges  he  has  than  the 
pigmies  who  have  presumed  to  estimate  his 
capacity  bv  their  own  measure.  We  say  no 
word  against  Sir  C.  Barry.  We  see  no  tittle 
of  evidence  against  him.  On  the  contrary, 
his  genius  was,  in  a  different  line,  greater 
than  that  of  Pugin;  his  ideas  of  art  were  more 
catholic,  in  itself  a  proof  of  a  superior  mind  ; 
his  education  better  qualified  him  to  produce 
a  really  great  work,  and  we  are  not  "ignorant 
of  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  growth  in 
his  mind."  That  he  was  a  truly  great  man 
must  be  acknowledged  Ijy  everyone  with  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  art ;  but  that  he 
was  the  architect  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster 
is  contradicted  by  his  early  training,  his 
ordinary  practice,  and,  above  all,  by  his  pre- 
vious and  not  long  antecedent  works.  We 
cannot  see  in  what  respect  his  memory  could 
suffer  if  the  full  extent  of  Pugin's  services 
were  acknowledged — without  him  neither  ex- 
terior nor  interior  would  be  what  tliey  are, 
and  with  liim  neither  the  finish  of  the  Victoria 
Tower,  nor  tlie  iinpruvements  in  Palace-yard, 
would  be  what  they  are.  When  comparisons 
can  be  so  easily  made,  people  will  draw  their 
own  conclusions.  If  Sir.  Pugin  had  set 
bounds  to  his  ambition,  and  claimed  less  lor 
his  father,  he  would  have  gained  more. 
If  Messrs.  Barry  had  conceded  more  it 
would  have  been  better  for  their  cause.  To 
pooh-pooh  or  ignore  the  claims  of  either  of 
the  great  men  in  question  is  as  unwise  as  it  is 
unjust,  and  yet  the  argument  has  been  prac- 
tically conducted  on  that  line.  The  lepre- 
sentiitives  of  both  have  appealed  to  the  public; 
they  must  now  abide  the  issue. 


DEAN    STANLEY'S   "MEMORIALS  OF 
■WESTMINSTER    ABBEY."* 

THE  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  saw 
three  large  churches  constructed,  two  in 
England,  and  one  in  Normandy,  whose  history, 
equally  witli  that  of  thei  r  founders,  is  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  greatest  political  changes 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  These 
churches  are,  first,  St.  Peter's  at  Westminster, 
founded  by  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  second, 
St.  Etienne,  at  Caen,  by  William  the  Con- 
queror; and  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Waltham, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  muniricence  of 
our  liist  Saxoii  king.  Of  these  three  build- 
ings, only  a  few  fragments  remain  at  West- 
minster ;  the  abbey  at  Caen  has  been  more 
fortunate,  for  very  considerable  portions  of  the 
Conqueror's  work  are  still  in  existence  ;  while 
as  to  Waltham  Abbey,  antiquaries  have  hardly 
yet  cea.sed  lighting  over  the  remains  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  At  present  tint 
question  is  undecided,  but  there  are  very  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  good  part  of  the 
present  nave  at  least  may  be  attributed  to 
Harold.  Equally  varied  has  been  their  fate 
in  the  matter  of  historians,  for  while  little  has 
been  written  about  Waltham  or  Caen,  West- 
minster, as  might  be  expected,  has  almost  a 
redundance  of  chroniclers,  although,  curious  to 
relate,  several  of  the  most  important  materials 
for  its  history,  such  as  the  accounts  of  Fleto 
and  Sporley,  the  Charters  of  Salcardus,  and  tlie 
Consuetudines  of  Abbot  Ware,  remain  still  in 
manuscript.  It  is  really  a  great  i)ity  that  in 
these  days  of  Early  English   Text   societies, 
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Chaucer  societies,  and  Camden  societies,  some 
oneofthemcannotbeprevailed  upon  to  publish 
these  documents,  so  curious  and  so  necessary 
to  a  really  complete  account  of  our  great  na- 
tional monuineut.  The  latest  historian  of 
Westminster  Abbey  is  no  lessa  person  than  its 
Dean,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Stanley  ;  M.  Bouet* 
has  just  published  a  most  excellent  account  of 
St.  Etienne,  Caen  ;  but  Waltham  Abbey  stiU 
waits  for  a  more  careful  historian  than  old 
Fuller,  who,  by  the  way,  once  held  the  living. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  respective  books  of 
Dean  Stanley  and  M.  Bouet,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  two  things  which  differ  more 
essentially.  The  Dean's  work,  as  might  be  e.x- 
pected,  is  very  eloquent,  and,  as  William  of 
Malmsliury  would  have  said,  "  adorned  with 
choice  flowers  of  rhetoric."  When,  however, 
we  peruse  it  a  second  time,  and  look  carefully 
into  its  contents  with  our  eyes  less  dazzled 
with  the  brilliant  periods  of  the  talented 
author,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  very  little 
additional  information  to  recommend  it  to  the 
student,  whUe,  from  haste  in  composition  or 
from  some  other  cause,  there  are  not  a  few  posi- 
tive errors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  wUl 
be  corrected  in  another  edition,  and  we  may 
thus  have  a  standard  popular  account  of  the 
aljbey,  which  wUl  interest  the  general  public, 
and  induce  the  student  to  continue  liis  re- 
searches. 

M.  Bouet  has  taken  tlie  opposite  way— his 
book  is  essentially  one  for  the  student.  The 
liistory  of  the  abbey  is  divided  into  centuries. 
Each  chapter  begins  with  a  chronological  table 
of  events  relating  to  the  building  ;  then 
follows  the  peculiarities  of  the  workmanship 
of  tlie  epoch,  such  as  the  tooling  of  the 
stones,  the  pointing  of  the  stones,  &c.  ;  and, 
lastly,  we  have  the  author's  own  observations. 
As  I  hope,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  return 
to  the  very  excellent  book  of  M.  Bouet,  there 
is  no  further  occasion  to  refer  to  it;  and  I 
only  do  so  now  to  show  how  very  differently 
two  authors  can  treat  similar  subjects.  In 
one  word,  M.  Bouet  has  written  for  archi- 
tects and  students,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  for  the  public  generally. 

There  is  one  fact  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  Memorials  vphich  wUl  certainly 
delight  all  lovers  of  the  arts,  more  especially 
those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Those  who  have 
read  Pugin's  "  Contrasts  "  (and  who  has  not  0 
will  remember  that  hebittterly  inveighs  against 
the  neglect  of  our  royal  tombs ;  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  strongly  advocates  their 
restoration. 

Of  course,  we  know  better  now ;  but  how 
narrow  an  escape  we  have  had  may  be 
judged  when  we  read  that,  among  the  esti- 
mates of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  185-1, 
was  a  sum  of  -£4,700,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  tombs.  "  But,  in  the  interval,  the 
subject  was  more  maturely  considered  by  a 
commission  of  eminent  antiquaries,  who  de- 
cided against  any  such  attempt.  It  was  then 
thought  that  their  venerable  aspect,  and  the 
marks  of  antiquity  and  of  history  which  they 
bear,  pointed  not  to  reparation,  but  to  pre- 
servation." It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  their  own 
sakes,  that  the  report  of  the  commission  of 
eminent  antiquaries  went  one  step  further 
than  this.  It  is  true  that  it  is  desirable  to 
preserve  the  monuments  for  their  venerable 
aspect,  and  for  the  marks  of  antiquity  and 
of  history  which  they  bear  ;  but  have  they 
not  far  greater  claims  on  us,  as  being  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  art,  not  to  say  that 
some  of  them  are  objects  of  the  very  highest 
art,  and  such  that  would  tax  the  utmost  ener- 
gies of  the  best  sculptors  in  this  unartistic 
age  to  rival  in  the  least  degree  ?  Now,  all 
this  is  apparent  to  the  student,  but  it  is 
not  so  well  known  to  the  general  public, 
and  might,  therefore,  have  well  been  insisted 
upon  liythe  author,  who  goes  on  to  recommend 
the  restoration  of  tlie  IGth  and  17th  century 
monuments,  some  of  which  are  comparatively 
inoffensive,  while  others  deserve  to  be  classed 
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vrith  those  of  the  hist  and  present  century, 
which  everybod)'  who  regards  Westminster 
Abbey  as  a  building  dedicated  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  not  a  AValhalla, 
would  willingly  see  (at  least  the  most  oft'ensive 
ones)  turned  out  of  the  place  into  the  cloister 
which  we  are  told  "  it  has  often  been  proposed 
should  be  erected,  communicating  with  the 
abbey  by  the  chapterhouse,  and  continued 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Abiugdou-street, 
facing  the  palace  of  Westminster,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  College  Garden,  on  the  other. 
Such  a  building,  the  receptacle  not  of  any  of 
the  existing  monuments  (which  would  be  yet 
more  out  of  place  there  than  in  their  present 
position),  but  of  the  graves  and  memorials  of 
another  thousand  years  of  English  history, 
would  meet  every  requirement  of  the  future 
without  breaking  mth  the  traditions  of  the 
past."  If  we  are  to  have  a  Walhalla  it  does 
not  very  much  matter  where  we  have  it,  so 
long  as  the  most  beautiful  building  we  possess 
is  not  used  for  the  purpose.  As  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  objectionable  specimens, 
the  Dean,  as  a  Christian  Churchman,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  desire  the  retention  of 
such  works  as  those  which  are  thus  described 
in  Neale's  "History  of  the  Abbey"  — 
"  a  fine  statue  of  Britannia  seated  ou  her 
pedestal,  her  right  arm  extended  and  grasping 
the  thunder  "—"to  reward  hisheroism.  Victory 
is  descending  with  her  wreath  and  palm 
branch" — "  u  figure  of  Death  plunging  his  dart 
into  the  breast  of  a  youthful  female,  whose 
shrinking  frame  is  supported  by  an  angel 
pointing  to  the  joys  of  heaven  " — "  a  large  urn 
with  the  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Poetry  " — "  it 
exhibits  a  noble  figure  of  Hercules,  distin- 
guished by  his  lion's  skin  and  club,  near  wliich 
is  a  beautifid  statue  of  Navigation" — "  a  statue 
of  Fame  placing  a  laurel  wreath  on  the  brow 
of  the  admiral " — "  a  medallion  of  the  gallant 
admiral  supported  by  the  infant  Hercules  " — 
"on  the  basement  is  a  majestic  figure  of 
Neptune  reclining  on  a  sea  horse,  and  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  Britannia."  It  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  these  quotations,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  meet  with  death  personified 
by  the  figure  of  a  youth  leaning  on  an  ex- 
tinguished torch,  the  club  of  Hercules, 
statue  of  Victory,  statues  of  Health  and 
Longevity,  the  staff  of  Esculapius,  and  the 
cup  of  Hygera,  a  sitting  figure  of  Minerva, 
History  in  a  reclining  attitude,  Anarchy  in 
chains,  a  weeping  Genius,  Britannia  repre- 
sented in  the  character  of  Pallas,  Minerva, 
Hercules,  &o.,  not  to  mention  the  very  repul- 
sive Nightingale  monument.  The  worst  of  the 
matter  is,  that  this  sort  of  thing  has  been 
going  on  until  comparatively  a  late  jieriod, 
for  we  read  of  a  gallant  soldier  killed  in 
Scinde  in  1841  commemorated  by  a  mural 
tablet  "  representing  a  Koman  lielmet  and 
dagger  on  an  altar." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  not  be  far 
distant  when,  at  least,  these  pagan  monu- 
ments may  disappear  from  a  Christian  churcli. 
If  people  wish  to  be  commemorated  in  West- 
minster Abbey  there  are  plenty  of  ways  in 
which  they  may  be  so,  without  interfering  with 
the  architecture  or  unity  of  the  building. 
There  are  very  many  windows  ready  for 
stained  glass.  The  beautiful  southern  portals, 
and,  indeed,  almost  the  wliole  of  the  exterior, 
would  be  the  better  for  careful  restoration,  or 
rather  rebuilding,  for  nearly  every  foot  of  it 
has  been  destroyed.  The  hinges  of  the  doors, 
the  lectern,  the  font,  the  statues  on  the  altar 
screen  and  in  the  southern  portals  all  aftbrd 
subjects  for  memorials.  A  small  inscription 
might  be  attached,  which  would  tell  the  intent 
of  the  donor  and  not  interfere  with  the  object 
itself.  Such  memorials  would  be  far  more 
in  harmony  with  the  building  than  busts  or 
statues  in  white  marble.  Under  its  present 
accomplished  architect  and  historian  West- 
minster Abbey  has  gradually  resumed  its  lost 
jewels.  The  Eleanor  grille  (a  Idstorical 
piece  of  ironwork  if  ever  there  was  one), 
displaced  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
late  Sir  F.  Chantry,  has  been  re-fixed ; 
two  of  the  enamelled  shields  of  the  tomb  of 


Edward  III.  have  also  been  restored  to  their 
place ;  the  altar  screen  has  been  transmuted 
from  plaster  into  alabaster ;  parts  of  the  Con- 
fessor's choir  have  been  discovered  ;  also  some 
of  the  figures  of  Queen  Philippa's  tomb ; 
also  portions  of  an  unknown  slab  decorated 
with  mosaic.  The  last  discoveries  are  portions 
of  the  original  grisaille  glass  whicli  once 
filled  the  chapel  windows,  and  remains  of  the 
terra  cotta  angels  which  decorated  the  high 
altar  of  Henry  VII. 's  chapel,  and  are  the 
last  known  works  of  Torrigiano  in  England. 

If  ever  there  was  a  period  in  which  a 
restoration  of  the  southern  portals  and  of  the 
eastern  end  could  be  attempted,  it  is  the  pre- 
sent. At  present  we  are  good  imitators — pro- 
bably the  world  has  never  seen  an  age  which 
has  so  completely  imitated  the  letter  (we  will 
say  nothing  about  the  spirit)  of  a  preceding 
architecture.  Fifty  years  hence  we  may,  per- 
haps, have  drifted  into  some  style  of  our  own — 
it  may  produce  better  or  worse  works  than  we 
liave  at  present — but  there  is  also  the  chance 
that  our  successors  may  have  very  ditt'erent 
ideas  regarding  restoration  to  which  we  have. 
At  present  there  are  sufticient  remains  of  the 
original  to  make  a  very  good  restoration, 
under  the  direction  of  a  skilful  architect. 

Nobody  doubts  the  ability  of  Mr.  Scott. 
The  expense  of  the  work  would  not  be  very 
great,  for,  beautiful  as  is  the  design  of  the 
portals,  it  is  very  far  from  equalling  Chartres 
or  Kheims  in  the  richness  of  its  sculpture. 
The  only  difficulty  would  be  with  the  statuary, 
still  good  figure  work  has  been  produced 
(although  somewhat  rarely)  in  the  present 
day.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  next  ten  years,  the  south 
portals  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  cease  to 
be  the  ugliest  and  most  degi-aded  archi- 
tectural work  in  London.  Such,  then,  is  the 
biulding  to  which  Dean  Stanley  has  devoted 
an  octavo  volume  of  501)  pages.  I  hope  to 
show  how  he  has  achieved  his  task  in  another 
article.  W.  Bdrges. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF   BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

rr^HE  ordinary  meeting  o£  this  Institute  took 
|_  place  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  David 
Brandon,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
G.  F.  Jones,  of  York,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Law, ,  of 
Northampton,  were  elected  fellows.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hayward,  hon.  secretary  to  the  Paris  Exhibition 
Architectural  Committee  read  the  report  of  that 
committee,  in  which  some  interesting  details  and 
statistics  were  given  with  respect  to  the  British 
section  of  that  department  of  the  late  Exhibi- 
tion in  Paris,  and  which  we  hope  to  lay  before 
our  readers  in  a  future  number  of  this  jourual. 
It  was  announced  that  the  election  for  the  Pugin 
Travelling  Studentship  had  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Charles  Heumau,  from  amongst  eleven  other 
candidates. 

The  paper  announced  for  this  evening  was 
"  On  the  Exploration  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,"  by  Mr.  George  Grovss,  hon.  secretary  to 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  ;  and,  as  might 
be  supposed,  so  attractive  a  suliject  brought  to- 
gether an  unusually  large  audience,  including 
many  gentlemen  who  have  taken  an  active  inte- 
rest in  the  researches  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
Holy  City. 

Mr.  Groves  remarked,  that  he  believed  there 
was  very  much  in  the  investigations  of  the 
society  which  he  represented  that  was  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  members  of  the  insti- 
tute, and  might  be  encouraged  and  supported  by 
them  with  great  benefit  to  the  progress  of  archi- 
tectural and  archaeological  art  and  science.  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  he  said,  was  founded 
in  1S65,  witii  the  object  of  exploring  systema- 
tically and  exhaustively  all  the  various  branches 
of  inqvury  connected  with  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  known  generally  that  the  geologj'  of  Palestine 
was  very  remarkable,  that  the  natural  history  and 
meteorology  united  the  features  of  the  tropical, 
temperate,  and  arctic  zones,  and  that  the  ethno- 
logy contained  traces  of  a  very  large  number  of 
successive  races.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  country  with  the  Scriptures,  of 
course,  before  the  correspondence  between  the 
land  and  the  document  could  really  be  tested 
and  brought  out,  there  must  be  accurate  and 
detailed  maps,   with    the  vernacular  names  of 


places  and  spots  very  carefully  ascertained.  1 1 
seemed  most  natural  that  a  country  so  densely 
inhabited  as  Palestine  w.as  for  many  lumdred 
years  should  abound  in  material  traces  of  its  in- 
habitants— of  their  modes  of  building,  their 
domestic  and  their  warlike  arts  ;  but,  with  regard 
to  every  one  of  those  branches  of  inquiry,  it  was 
a  remarkable  thing  that  nothing  can  really  be 
said  to  have  been  known  in  au  accurate  anil  trust- 
worthy manner  till  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
Travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  were  not  prepared 
for  anything  like  scientihc  or  systematic  obser- 
vation aud  record,  and  they  had  not  the  time  or 
money  to  devote  to  the  task.  Not  only  have  wo 
no  knowledge  of  the  styles  or  modes  of  binldiug 
of  the  ancient  Jews,  but  the  absolute  dearth  of 
the  articles  of  life  was  truly  remarkable.  A  few 
coins  of  the  probable  diite  of  the  JIaccabees  are 
•all  the  relics  known  of  the  nation.  Wo  know 
that  they  were  a  warlike  race  ;  that  they  had  pot- 
tery, jewellery,  metal  work,  and  other  arts  of  life  ; 
and  yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a  fragment  of  any 
of  these  things  exists — not  a  fragment  of  gold, 
silver,  or  bronze  is  to  be  found  in  any  museum 
of  the  Western  world  of  which  it  can  be  said — ■ 
"  This  was  the  product  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
during  their  prosperous  period."  We,  however, 
dismiss  the  subjects  of  natural  science,  and  even 
of  topography,  and  consider  what  the  Palestine 
Fund  has  done,  and  hopes  to  do,  in  exploring  the 
architecture  and  archaeology  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  the  winter  of  1S65,  Captain  Wilson,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  who  had  in  the  preceding  year 
distinguished  himself  by  his  survey  of  the  city 
and  environs  of  Jerusalem,  under  the  orders  of 
the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  aud 
at  the  cost  of  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  was  despatched 
to  Beyrout  in  charge  of  the  first  expedition.  He 
took  with  him  Lieutenant  Anderson,  It.E.,  an  able 
and  practised  surveyor  and  photographer.  They 
landed  at  Heyrout  in  December,  aud  remained  iu 
the  country  till  May,  during  which  time  they 
worked  gradually  down  the  country  to  Jerusalem, 
fixing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  chief 
points,  making  more  or  less  detailed  explorations 
at  the  most  promising  spots,  and  ascertaining  gene- 
raUy  what  might  be  advantageously  attacked  by 
future  exploring  parties.  The  positive  residts  of 
the  expedition  consisted  of  materials  for  a  map  of 
a  major  portion  of  the  country  north  of  Jervisalem  ; 
1G4  photographs,  many  of  them  of  architectural 
subjects ;  and  of  plans  and  drawings  of  about  50 
temples,  synagogues,  churches,  tombs,  &c.  [The 
illustr.ations  alluded  to  were  distributed  in  the 
room  for  inspection.] 

The  second  party  went  out  in  the  beginning  of 
1867,  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Warren,  R.E., 
who  is  still  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  might  now  say 
we  were  iu  possession  of  materials  for  a  really  com- 
plete map  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  Mr.  Warren's 
chief  results  had  been  obtained  in  Jerusalem,  aud 
it  was  to  them  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  institute.  Having  described  the  topographical 
features  of  the  city  as  it  at  present  exists,  and 
pointed  out  the  various  spots  on  the  map,  Mr. 
Groves  remarked  that,  whether  the  temple  occu- 
pied the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  area  gener.ally 
ascribed  to  it  was  immaterial  to  his  present  object, 
but  theie  undoubtedly  was  the  centre  of  the  art 
aud  architecture  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Warren  directed 
his  attention  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  harem 
area  immediately  after  his  arrival.  After  a  little 
opposition  from  the  Turkish  authorities  he  began 
to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  face  of  the  hill,  40ft.  from 
the  south-east  corner  :  aud  here  he  immediately 
came  upon  a  wall,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  one 
had  any  suspicion.  Descending  to  the  founda- 
tions of  this  wall  he  discovered  that  that  sid'!  of 
the  hill  was  covered  with  60ft.  of  made  ground,  sn 
that  the  depth  of  the  wall  of  the  harem  is  hidden. 
The  wall  at  the  corner,  if  bared,  would  stand 
about  130ft.  high,  the  masonry  of  which  a|i- 
peared  to  be  the  same  below  as  above  ground. 
A  shaft,  40ft.  east  of  the  south-west  angle, 
revealed  a  still  greater  depth,  namely,  87ft. 
from  the  surface  to  the  wall,  so  that  the 
depth  at  the  corner  must  be  100ft.,  and  the  whole 
height  of  the  wall  IGOft.  or  170ft.  Mr.  Warren's 
last  letters  described  the  discovery  of  the  westerii 
pier  of  Robinson's  arch,  two  courses  and  part  of 
the  third  of  which  are  standing.  It  is  built  with 
some  attempt  at  economy,  with  upright  piers  and 
long  Untels.  Between  the  pier  and  the  wall  is  a 
flat  pavement  probably  resting  on  an  inferior 
arch,  and  upon  this  pavement  are  still  lying  the 
voussoirs  of  the  arch  apparently  exactly  as  they 
fell  when  the  arch  was  destroyed.  The  structures 
which  Mr.    Warren  had  come  upon    in  the  sis 
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.    .  V  1  .  1 ,,,k  acrosi  the  valley  in  the 

i:  U  preaumi'd  can  hardly 
,  1     the   ancient    briilgc    or 

^uct-th»U  thrreioce  rv-m.^iu  yet  to  seek,  but 
further  north,  there  U  a  .imilar  arch  called  after 
Capt.  Wi,«,n.  wh..  las  the  credit  <>(  having  tot 
found  it  or  hrst  ma.le  it  public.     Here  also  Mr. 

Viunah^  •••     ■       -:.i;iug.iicceb^.   Uo  ha* 

(ouDd  t«  ,  to    WiUon.  arch, 

.^h  „ch  :  u.t  of   It,  thus  imply- 

that     they    .api^rUvl    a  sloping    ro.iilway. 
fndrrn-ath  slid  cunnected  with  them  is  a  system 
,    leductii,  which    Mr.    Warren  is 
As  to    the  intention    ot    these 
,  i  bo  premature  to  speculate  until 

known,  but  that  these  remains 
luce and  couii-aratively  good  ftaU> 
of  prr«;r.«Uou  were  facU    which  ho  deaucd  to 
imprni  u(>'>d  bis  audience. 

Returning  to  the  south  wall  of  the  harem  area, 
Mr.  liroTM  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  lloorof  the 
„ul..      •     •  ;|,y  the  south  east  corner  is  many 

f„,t  .1  ,.f  the  rock,  which  led  to  the 

,„j,,.  , ..•.  there   may    be  a  second  set   of 

TaulU  below  thoee  which  are  now  accessible,  Mr. 
Warren  having  already  discovered  a  passage  12ft. 
high,  running  nortbwanl  for  00ft  at  a  depth  of 
20fL  below  the  tloor  of  the  present  vaults,  and  he 
,,  .:  foran  opportunity  to  make   further 

^    in   these    vaults,    which    are  very 

•    access.     Inside   the   harem   area  no 

doubt  they  should  penetrate  before  long,  and  then 
they  would  be  able  to  complete  the  system  of 
sewerage  and  water  supply,  aod  obtain  an  accurate 
section  of  the  hill. 

The  sepulchre    or  catacomb  in    which   David 
and  the    kings    of   Judah  were    buried    wai  an 
object  eminently  worth  searching  for.     It  was  the 
only  tomb  allowed  to  be  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  spacious  one, 
since  at  leaat  twenty  persons  were  buried  there 
from  first   to  Ixit.     There  could  be  little  doubt  it 
was  still  to  be  found  under  the  rubbish  of  the 
modem    city,   and   the  discovery  of  where    "  the 
city  of  l)avid"  waii  would  be  of   immen.ie  gain  in 
the  topigraphy.     To  the  members  of  the  institute 
«s  a  body,  the'  most  interesting  question  was  the 
light  which  these  investigations  may  throw  on  a 
period  o(  architectural  art  cf  which  comparatively 
little     has   been     hitherto    known.      Herod   was 
eminently  a  building  prince,  and   Jerusalem  was 
his  chief  feat.     Diil  ho  employ   Uoman  architects 
and  builders  on  his  works  1  and  what  influence 
did  the  chmate,  the  material--,  the  circumstances, 
or  the  traditions  of  the  country  exercise  on  them  ! 
These  were  question'"  which  he  took  for  granted 
were  interesting  to  the  body   lie  addre.'ised,  and 
they  coulil  not  but  receive  much  light  from  the 
investigations  which  ho  represented.     Of  earlier 
epochs  th.an  the  Harodian   ho  confessed  he  dare 
not   say   anything.     Herwl   probably  demolished 
what  romainejl  of   the  earlier  structures  when  he 
began  his   own  work  ;  there  might  be  something 
•till  to  find,  but  ho  could  not  hope  for  much  from 
this. 

Id  conclusion,  Mr.  Groves  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee of   the   Palestine  Kund   were   about   very 
shortly  to  consider  the  desiraliility  of  extending 
and  hastening  this  branch  of  their  operations  by 
■ending  nut  more  workmen,  so  that  Mr.  Warren 
^^^i,.  k. .  -1 !..  .     ....^pif  niore  [loints  at  once  ;  and 

h>'  -t  that  it    wovild  be  highly 

a<l--  undertaking,  and  ver)- grati- 

fying to  the  committee,  and  would  help  to  give 
the  investigation  that  national  and  dignified 
character  to  which  it  had  aspired,  if  this  linstitute 
would  afToril  the  committee  that  countenance  to 
its  operations  and,  he  would  add,  that  advice 
which  no  other  was  so  able  ti)  give.  Such  a  step, 
he  added,  would  also  h,ave  the  effect  (which  he 
himaelf  most  heartily  desirc<l)  of  removing  this 
moat  intere.<iting  spot — the  City  of  Peace,  as  its 
name  im[>iied  —from  the  confined  arena  and  bitter 
conflict  of  theological  debate  in  which  it  had 
hithert*"*  struggled,  into  the  open  air  and  serener 
sky  of  artistic  an«l  archieological  investigation. 

The  ReT.  Mr.  Fmitii  re.-ul  extracts  from  letters 
of  recent  date  received  from  his  brother,  a  captain 
in  th*  Tndnn  army,  confirmatory  of  the  informa- 
ti  ated  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  oxprcs.'j. 

in  hopeful  anticipations  of  the  natis- 

fi.  •.■,j  .  -  ..I  which  would  attend  these  explora- 
tions. 

A  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the 
enormon.^  accumulation  of  debris  of  rock,  Ac,  in 
the  locality  spf)ken  of,  and  the  geological  phe- 
nomena of  the  district,  in  which  Mr.Chaa.  Harry, 
Pp.f,  Ansted.  Mr.  Pigby  Wy.att,  Mr.  W.-ilter 
Morrison,  M.l'.,  and  others  took  part.    A  feeling 


hiehly  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  these 
iu-eresting  researches  was  expressed,  to  which  was 
added  the  hope  that  the  publication  of  the  intor^ 
mation  already  collected  would  give  a  stimulus  m 
the  shape  of  additional  subsariptions  towards  that 
object.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  «[«^«^,  tl'f  J^,^ 
cost  of  the  explorations  he  had  explained  had  been 
about  £1,700,  and  the  expenditure  had  been  at 
the  rate  of  about  £200  per  month.     That  expendi- 


ture, he  said.  mi^,ht  be  doubled  with  great  advan- 
taee  and  he  hoped  to  see  the  fund  placed  beyond 
its  present  temporary  and  spasmodic  coudi  i.m  by 
annual  subscriptions,  commensurate  with  tue 
imiiortance  of  the  objects  they  had  in  view. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  institute  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Groves  for  his  very  able  and  iiiteresUng  com- 
munication, and  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
council,  as-sured  that  gentleman  that  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  institute  would  be  given  in  every 
possible  way  to  promote  the  objects  which  the 
committee  of  this  fund  had  in  view. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

rnllK  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  at  the 
J_  rooms  of  the  Aasociation  on  Friday  last,  Mr. 
Kidge  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meetin>' were  read  and  confirmed,  and  Messrs.  i. 
Cole,  A.  Bobbill,  and  B.  A.  Mayhew  were  pro- 
posed and  elected  membeis  of  the  Association. 

VENTILAIION. 

Mr.   M.vTHEWS,    one    of    the    honoi;aiy  secre- 
taries, then  made  a  few  remarks  to  the  meeting 
illustrating  a  system  of  warming  and  ventilating 
that  had  suggested  itself  to  hilu.     Se^pose.l  to 
utilize  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  proofing  from 
kitchen  (ranges  and  lost  up   the   cUwneys.     He 
would  introduce  an  open  chamber  at  the  foot  of 
the  kitchen  range,  and  cany  it  right  up  through 
the  house  closed  at  the  top.     Into  this  he  believed 
all  the  heated  air  would  enter.     He  would  then 
construct  pipes  of  the  dimensions  of  a  brick,  com- 
municating    from     this    air-chamber    with    the 
various   rooms,    and    from    which,    by   means    of 
valve.*,  the  heated  air  might  be  let  into  the  rooms 
when  desired.     He  believed  that   by  this  means 
the  present  uncomfortable  temperature  of  our  bed- 
rooms might  be  materially  raised.     With  regard 
to  ventilation,  he  thought  the  present  chandeliers 
were  great  mistakes.     Hammond's  patent  chan- 
deliers were  the  only  ones  he  knew  of  admitting 
of  any  ventilation,  aud  they  were  very  heavy  ai.d 
expensive.       He   suggested    a    trumpet-mouthed 
Hue  of  glass  or  mica,  through  which  the  supply 
pipe  might  descend  from  the  ceiling  with  a  num- 
ber of  jets  at  the  end  enclosed  in  a  gla,9s  dish. 
The  advantages  of   this  plan  would  be  a  great 
increase  of   light,    owing  to  the  totr.l  absence  of 
shadow,  and  all  the  heat  would  .ascend  through 
the  flue  into  the  air-chamber  constructed  as  he 
had  described  in  the  building.     He  had  not  fully 
worked  out  the  iderts  he  had  given  to  the  meeting, 
but  he  thought,  if  well  followed  up,  theie  might 
be  found  something  in  them. 

Mr.  E.  J.  TARViiB  then  read  a  paper  on— 


aiiartment  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  while 
the  other  comprised  a  number  of  small  rooms. 
This  was  certainly  not  true  symmet^ry.^^  By 
analyzing  the  terms  '^  balance,"  "  proiwrtiou,  and 
'•symmetry,"  he  pointed  out  that  the  first  re- 
ferred to  an  instrument  for  testing  the  relative 
wtights  of  <!i'o  bodies,  .is,  for  example,  to 
a  centre  flanked  by  twin  masses  m  equi- 
poise, and  so  to  the  design  of  most  Classic 
buildings;  that  "proportion"  dealt  with  single 
fea'ure?  or  as  much  as  could  be  comprehended  in 
one  glance  ;  but  that  the  term  "symmetry  _'  meant 
literally  "measuring  together,"  and  might  be 
taken  in  a  more  comprehensive  sense  than  the 
others  He  thought  that  balance  was  right  where 
there  was  no  reason  to  the  contrary,  but  that  we 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  symmetry  shoiUd 
not  be  confined  to  the  sub-division  of  a  fayade 
into  two  equal  halves,  or  even  to  fayades  at  all, 
but  that  it  is  the  principle  which  should  guide 
the  distribution,  form,  and  size  of  every  limb  and 
feature  of  a  building. 

Mr.  Mathews  said  Mr.  Tarver  had  pointed  out 
the  want  of  true  symmetry  in  Classic  buildings, 
but  he  had  not  told  us  where  it  existed  in  Gothic. 
He  would  also  like  to  know  by  what  rule  we  were 
to  judge  of  the  symmetry  of  a  building.  He 
inferred  from  Mr.  Tarver's  paper  that  a  correct  eye 
was  the  only  criterion,  and  he  thought  that  this 
could  not  always  be  trusted  to. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  said  it  had  struck  him  that  the 
Classic  idea  of  symmetry  might  be  well  illustrated 
by  the  ordinary  scale,  in  which  two  equal  weights 
counterpoised  each  other.  The  Gothic  notion,  on 
the  contrary,  resembled  the  steelyard,  in  which 
the  balance  was  maintained  by  two  masses  of  un- 
equal size  but  of  similar  weight. 

Mr.  GiLBEKT  Redgrave  remarked  that  Mr. 
Tarver  had  been  very  severe  upon  Classic  archi- 
tecture, and  especially  on  the  unfortunate  church 
of  St.  Pancras.  He  believed,  however,  that  the 
style  of  steeple  introduced  by  the  architects  was 
not  altogether  without  precedent  in  ancient  times, 
although  he  could  not  then  quote  the  example. 

Messrs.  Potter,  Birch,  and  Quilter  joined  in 
the  discussion,  and,  Mr.  Tarver  having  replied,  a 
vote  ot  thanks  to  him  for  his  paper  was  un- 
animously carried,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


STMMETRT  FllO.M  A  QOTniC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Should  not  the  study  of  Gothic  or  English 
architecture,  he  would  ask,  be  undertaken  with  as 
much  attention  to  symmetry  as  the  study  of 
Classic  f  Were  the  Cla.-sic  ptyles  necessary  or 
right  to  be  adopted  in  Kngland  ?  If  not,  bhould 
we  give  up  the  application  of  the  symmetrical 
principle  to  Gothic  ?  Wns  it  not  to  the  total 
neglect  of  this  principle  that  wt  are  indebted  for 
the  many  vagaries  that  had  ai)peared  since  the 
modern  revival  of  Gothic  art  1  Modern  Classic 
buildings  chiefly  consisted  of  four  classes  :  first, 
imitations  of  antique  temples,  like  the  Mi'.deleine 
at  Paris  ;  second,  combined  imitations  like  St. 
Pancras  Church,  a  very  handsome  building,  with 
its  two  little  temples  of  different  ortlers  placed  on 
the  top  of  one  another  by  way  of  a  steeple  ;  third, 
the  Italian  ;  and,  fourth,  those  modern  buildings, 
really  Classic  by  birth  and  education,  yet,  finding 
themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  differently  do- 
signed  structures,  had  quietly  submitted  to  distor- 
tions of  every  description.  Classicists  gave  the 
human  form  as  their  pet  example  of  symmetry. 
But  when  the  body  was  put  into  motion  what  then 
became  of  its  symmetry !  He  referred  to  an  enlarged 
elevation  of  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Michael, 
at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  a  purely  Classic  build- 
ing, and  one  of  the  best  modem  erections  in  that 
style  he  was  aware  of.  The  two  wings  of  the  build- 
iiig  were  externally  exactly  alike,  but,  on  consult- 
ing the  plan,  olu  wing  conswted  of  a  spacious 


MR.    GLADSTONE  ON  TRADES'   UNIOKS 

ON  Tuesday  last,  a  deputation  from  the  London 
Trades  Societies  waited,  by  appointment,  on 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  certain 
alleged  incorrect   statements   made  by  him,  in  his 
speech  at  Oldham,  on  the  1 8th  of  December.    In 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  :— 
The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is  whether  certain  of 
these   restrictions   are  beneficial  to  the  labourers. 
The  whole   body   of  labourers  of  the  country  go 
further  than  the  limit  of  each  trade  union.     I  will 
not  undertake  to  say  that   some  of  these   restric- 
tions are  beneficial  to  the  carpenters  considered  aa 
carpenters,   or   to   the   bricklayers  considered  as 
bricklayers.     I  look   at  the  whole   of  the   wage- 
receiviug   population  of  the   country,   and  I  own 
it  appears  to  me  as  a  general  rule  that  regulations 
in  restraint  of  labour  go  to  diminish  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the    fund  which  constitutes  the  whole 
wages  of  the    country.       Of    course    there  13  a 
difhculty  in  drawing  a  line  with  precision.     I  may 
be  told  that  the  argument,  if  it  were  taken  with- 
out limitation,  would  imply   that  every  man  was 
to  slave  from  morning  to  night,  seven  days  in  the 
week,  without  any  consideration  for  his  health  or 
his  mind.     I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  limit- 
ations imposed   with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
health  and  social    considerations.     Do  not  let  me 
be  understood  as  saying   that  society  at  large  has 
any  reason  to  complain.     It  is   difficult  to  raise 
questions   between    class    and    class.     Of  course 
society  has  reason  to  complain  of  all  unreasonable 
and  excessive   use  by  any  class  of  its   privileges  ; 
but  that  is  a  point   very    diflicult  to  define.     It  is 
not  the   bearing  of  certain   restrictions   that  pre- 
vail  more  or  less   in   trades'  unions  upon  society 
that  I  sh.all    animadvert    upon,   nor  their  bearing 
upon  employers.     The   restrictions  imposed  upon 
employers  in  many  cases  have  had  a  most  powerful 
efl'oct  in  stimulating  invention,    and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  might  have  been  less  rapid  but 
for  the  fact   that  in  some    businesses    employers 
have  found    themselves  hard  driven  by  what  they 
have  thought  the  restraints   imposed   upon  them. 
Let  me   refer  for  a  moment  to  the  rules  against 
women,  boys,  and  men.     There    was    a   rule,    of 
which  I  have  often  heard  in  the  porcelain  business 
in  the  Potteries,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
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strong  one,  that  a  woman  was  not  allowed 
to  paint  porcelain  with  a  rest  for  her  wrist.  The 
practical  operation  of  ihat  I  understand  to  be 
that  no  woman  can  do  fine  work  on  porce- 
lain where  that  rule  is  observed.  Of 
course  it  may  be  said  that  the  labour  of  women 
competes  with  the  labour  of  men,  that  women 
can  work  cheaper  than  men,  and  that  the  men  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Jly  answer  to  that 
is,  I  cannot  look  upon  women  as  a  class  of  beings 
alien  and  separate  from  men.  If  they  do  com- 
pete with  the  men,  they  are  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  men  ;  and,  if  their  labour  is  cheaper 
than  that  of  the  men,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  themselves  as  a  class — that  is  to  say,  the 
aggregrate  earnings  of  the  labouring  class  in  the 
community,  and  in  that  particular  trade,  are 
greatly  increased.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  thing.  The  boys  whose  entrance 
into  trade  is  more  or  less  fettered  and  barred — 
sometimes  by  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices, 
and  sometimes  by  forbidding  them  to  labour 
except  as  apprentices— do  not  come  into  the  world 
of  themselves.  It  is  said  that  apprentices  have 
small  wages,  and  that  that  is  a  reason  for  limiting 
their  labour.  If  that  is  the  fact,  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  work 
as  unapprenticed  boys,  and  obtain  the  best  wages 
the  market  would  afford.  It  was  objected  by 
some  one  who  wrote  to  me  that  skilled  men  were 
expected  to  instinct  apprentices.  Now  I  should 
not  complain  in  the  least  if  the  skilled  man  said 
to  his  employer—"  It  is  one  thing  to  do  work  for 
you  ;  it  is  another  to  teach  others."  And  if  I 
were  a  skilled  workman  asked  to  teach  apprentices, 
I  ^hould  consider  whether  I  was  not  fairly  entitled 
to  make  a  charge  for  it.  Then  we  come  to  rules 
affecting  men.  First,  it  rules  against  piece-work, 
and  prescribes  for  each  man  the  mode  in 
which  he  shall  actually  perform  his  labour.  I 
have  heard  of  a  rule  in  the  bricklaying  trade  in 
Lancashire  against  working  down  the  raw  mate- 
rial at  the  place  where  it  can  be  done  best  and 
cheapest.  Just  let  me  ask  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  Lancashire  of  attempting  to  lay  down 
a  rule  with  regard  to  the  number  of  apprentices 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  It  is  there,  in  the 
great  staple  trade  of  the  country,  that  the  labour 
of  the  young  is  the  most  free,  and  it  is  there  that 
upon  the  whole  the  labouring  men  of  this 
country  enjoy  the  most  independent  and  solid 
position,  as  was  proved  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  enabled  to  meet  the  terrible  calamity 
of  the  cotton  famine.  I  believe  there  are  rules 
among  masons  to  the  effect  that  the  stone  which 
is  quarried  may  not  be  "  dressed,"  as  it  is  called,  in 
the  quarry  itself,  but  must  be  taken  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  put  in  the  building.  Kow 
is  it  possible,  as  a  matter  of  reason,  to  denounce 
too  strongly  such  a  rule  as  that  ?  It  is  a  rule 
worthy  of  savages.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
Corn  Law  that  was  a  bit  worse  than  that.  It  is  a 
waste  of  human  labour.  It  is  refusing  to  make 
God's  gifts  go  as  far  as  He  intended  them  to  go 
when  you  require  labour  to  be  done  by  such  a 
useless  regulation.  I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  a  trade  union  regulation  or  not.  [Jlr.  Potter 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  deputation 
stated  that  it  was  not.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  I 
now  come  to  rules  with  reference  to  unskilled 
labour.  I  have  here  a  printed  paper  containing  a 
regulation  passed  by  the  operative  bricklayers  in 
Liverpool.  It  says  : — "Dressing  oft'  has  been 
done  on  a  system  similar  to  tiling.  There  are 
individuals  who  have  each  a  son  or  two,  whom 
they  bring  up  to  it  only,  and  yet  while  young 
they  attamed  such  a  proficiency  in  the  style  that 
it  is  permitted  to  be  done,  and  the  lads  are  able 
to  earn  good  wages  by  it,  but  at  a  price  that  no 
master  would  accept  who  has  to  pay  experienced 
men  at  the  current  wages."  I  understand  that  to 
mean  that  dressing. oft'  is  a  thing  which  boys  can 
do,  that  boys  are  taught  by  their  parents  to  do  it, 
and  can  do  it  in  a  competent  manner,  and  earn 
good  wages.  The  complaint  is  that  the  wages 
are  lower  than  the  men's.  Kow,  it  appears  to  me 
that  all  attempts  to  limit  the  labour  of  those  boys 
are  attempts  to  limit  the  aggregate  of  the  wage 
fund  of  the  country.  Other  cases  have  been 
sent  me.  Here  is  a  resolution  of  the  National 
Association  of  Operative  Plasterers,  dated  Jan. 
23.  1868: — "That  we,  the  operative  plasterer-s, 
having  viewed  with  deep  regret  the  encroach- 
ments made  on  our  trade  by  unskilled  labour, 
more  particularly  in  lime. washing,  resolve  that 
on  and  after  the  1st  of  March,  186S,  all  lime- 
washing  be  executed  by  plasterers  as  per  working 
rules,  and  in  the  event  of  any  employer  attempt- 
ing any  infringement  of  the  said  rule,  the  mem- 


bers of  this  association  will  cease  to  work  in  his 
employ."  The  question  there  raised  is  not  that 
lime-washing  cannot  be  done  by  these  unskilled 
men,  but  that  they  compete  with  the  plasterers. 
jUl  that  I  call  part  of  a  war  against  labour. 


THE   SUPPORTING  POWER  OP  PILES. 

A  PAPER  "On  the  Supporting  Power  of  Piles: 
and  on  the  Pneumatic  Process  for  Driving 
Iron  Columus,  as  practised  in  America,"  by  ^Ir. 
\V.  J.  lIcAlpine,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  (of  New  York),  was 
read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
February  IS,  ISliS,  Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  Esq., 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  first  part  of  this 
paper  related  principally  to  the  experience  gained 
in  driving  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  piles,  an  average  depth  of  32ft.,  for  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  Gnaviug  Dock  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  when  the  support  was  mainly  de- 
rived from  the  adhesion  of  the  material  into  which 
the  piles  were  driven,  and  slightly  from  their  sec- 
tional area.  The  piles  were  in  rows  '2,^ft.  apart, 
and  at  transverse  distances  of  3ft.,  all  from  centre 
to  centre,  intermediate  piles  of  tough  second- 
growth  oak  being  frequently  employed.  The 
main  piles  were  chiefly  round  spruce  spars,  very 
straight,  from  ■25ft.  to  45ft.  long,  and  not  less  than 
7in.  in  diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  and  on  an 
average  1 4in.  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end.  From 
a  record  kept  during  the  f)rogre83  of  the  work,  it 
was  ascertained  that  it  took  two  and  one-third 
blows  to  drive  each  foot  of  pile,  and  that  the  dis- 
tance moved  uniformly  diminished  from  the  first 
to  the  last  blow,  ranging  from  Sin.  at  the  begin- 
ning to  no  movement  at  the  end,  the  average  dis- 
tance moved  by  the  last  five  blows  being  lin.  A 
considerable  number  of  the  piles  were  driven  by  a 
Nasmyth  steam  piling  machine,  with  a  ram  of  3 
tons,  and  a  stroke,  or  fall,  of  3ft.,  and  making 
from  sixty  to  eighty  strokes  per  minute.  The 
other  machines  were  generally  operated  by  steam 
power,  giving  an  average  of  a  blow  per  minute  ; 
but  occasionally  the  hammers  were  hoisted  by 
manual  and  horse  power.  The  rams  in  the  latter 
machines  were  of  cast-iron,  swelled  out  at  the 
bottom  to  concentrate  the  weight  at  that  point, 
and  weighed  about  2,2001b.  each,  though  some 
were  used  of  1,5001b.  ;  the  fall  being  30ft.  It 
was  observed  that  the  heaviest  ram,  when  striking 
blows  of  the  same  eS'ect  as  lighter  ones,  did  the 
least  injury  either  to  the  head  of  the  pile  or  to  the 
protecting  iron  ring,  and  this  injury  was  still  less 
with  the  Nasmyth  hammer.  It  was  also  found 
no  advantage  was  gained  by  the  fall  of  the  ram 
being  more  than  40ft ,  as  the  friction  on  the  ways 
then  prevented  any  increased  velocity  to  the  ram 
when  falling  from  a  greater  height.  With  the 
Nasmyth  hammer,  piles  were  driven  35ft.  in  seven 
minutes,  while  with  the  other  machines  similar 
piles  required  one  hour,  or  more,  to  drive  them  the 
same  distance. 

Experiments  were  made  at  different  times  to  as- 
certain the  weight  which  the  piles  would  sustain. 
For  this  purpose  a  long  lever  of  oak  timber  was 
employed,  with  which  a  number  of  the  founda- 
tion and  coffer  dam  piles  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
and  driven  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  were 
withdrawn.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  a  weight 
of  125  tons  was  required  to  move  a  pile,  driven 
33ft.  into  the  earth,  to  the  point  of  ultimate  re- 
sistance, with  a  ram  weighing  1  ton,  and  falling  30ft. 
at  the  last  blow.  These  trial  piles  averaged 
12in.  in  diameter  in  the  middle.  From  a  number 
of  other  experiments,  it  was  believed  that  the  ex- 
treme supporting  power  of  the  pile,  due  to  its 
frictional  surface,  was  100  tons,  or  1  ton  per 
superbcial  foot  of  the  area  of  its  circumference. 
From  an  analysis  of  the  experiments,  the  fol- 
lowing general  laws  seemed  to  have  prevailed  in 
these  cases  ; — First,  that  the  effect  of  lengthening 
the  fall  of  the  ram  was  to  increase  the  sustain- 
iiiir  power  of  the  pile  inthe  ratio  of  the  square  root  of 
fall.  Second,  that  by  adding  to  the  weight  of  the 
ram,  the  sustaining  power  of  the  pile  was  increased 
by  0'7  to  0'9  of  the  amount  due  to  the  ratio  of  the 
augmented  weight  of  the  ram.  Third,  that  a  pile 
driven  by  a  ram  weighing  1  ton,  and  falling  30ft., 
would  sustain  an  extreme  weight  of  100  tons  The 
formula  based  upon  these  data,  as  applicable  to 
rams  weighing  from  1,0001b.  to  3,0001b.,  falling 
from  20ft  to  30ft.,  was 

X  =  80  (W  4-  0-228   V^F  —1), 

in  which  X  was  the  supporting  power  of  a  pile 
driven  by  the  ram  W,  falling  a  distance  F  :  X  and 
W  being  in  tons,  and  F  in  feet.  The  author  was 
of  opinion  that,   under  the  most   favourable   cir- 


cumstances, the  pile  should  not  be  loaded  with 
more  than  one- third  of  the  result  given  by  this 
formula  ;  and  when  there  was  any  danger  of  a 
future  disturbance  of  the  material  around  the  pile, 
or  when  there  was  any  vibration  in  the  structure 
which  might  be  communicated  to  the  piles,  the 
load  imposed  should  not  exceed  one-tenth. 

The  bearing  support  due  to  the  sectional  area 
of  the  pile  had  not  been  considered  in  the  preced- 
ing inquiry;  but  numerous  experiments  had  been 
made,  which  gave  results  of  from  5  tons  to  10  tons 
per  square  foot. 


A  NE-W  CLASS  DIRECTORY. 

MESSRS.  WYMAN  and  SON,  of  Great  Queen- 
street,  have  annoimced  a  new  class  direc- 
tory, which  promises  to  supply  a  long  felt  want. 
It  IS  to  be  called  the  "  Architects',  Engineers', 
.and  Building  Trades'  Directory  for  1868;"  and 
will  be  a  business  book  of  reference  for  the 
various  industries  connected  with  the  arts  of  con- 
struction throughout  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  But  why  Ireland  should  be  left  out  of 
the  question  we  cannot  imagine.  Ireland  is  a  far 
more  important  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as 
architecttire  is  concerned,  than  Wales.  The 
directory  will  also  contain  a  concise  sketch  of  the 
professional  career  of  all  the  leading  persons 
engaged  in  architecture  and  engineering.  If  this 
new  annual  realizes  what  it  promises — anil  we  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not,  but  many  reasons 
why  it  should,  considering  the  respectability  and 
experience  of  its  projectors — then  may  we  soon 
expect  from  their  hands  an  invaluable  book  of 
reference. 


ROMAN    HOUSES    AND    VILLAS    IN 
BRITAIN. 

SO  little  beyond  the  mere  substructure  of 
Roman  houses  h,as  been  discovered  in  Britain 
(says  Mr.  Henry  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  in  his  valuable 
"  Handbook  to  English  Archa;ology,"  just  pub- 
lished), that  antiquaries  have  doubted  whether  the 
walls  of  brick  or  stone  extended  up  to  the  roof,  or 
whether  the  walls  were  only  raised  a  little  above  the 
floor,  to  support  a  substructure  of  wood.  "  Perhaps 
the  safest  conclusion,"  says  Mr.  Wright,  "  is,  that 
in  houses  of  people  of  wealth  and  importance  the 
walls  were  of  masonry  ;  while,  in  the  more  ordi- 
nary houses,  the  masonry  of  the  walls  may  have 
risen  only  two  or  three  feet  above  ground."  An 
almost  solitary  instance  in  which  the  walls,  built 
of  stone,  are  still  standing  at  an  elevation  above 
the  doors  and  windows,  occurs  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hadrian's  Wall.  In  forming  an  opinion 
of  the  general  appearance  and  elevation  of  these 
houses  we  are,  however,  somewhat  assisted  by  the 
drawings  in  very  early  manuscripts.  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  MS.  (Harl.  No.  603,  doubtless  from  some 
classical  prototype)  presents  a  view  of  a  house 
with  arched  wuidows  and  a  tiled  regular  roof. 
For  ground  plans,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  lower  apartments,  we  have  abundant  mate- 
rials. Separate  houses  in  Roman-British  towns 
are  of  the  greatest  rarity.  One  example  has  been 
found  at  Lympue,  in  Kent,  of  which  the  ground 
plan  seems  perfect.  It  has  what  seems  to  have 
been  an  almost  invariable  peculiarity  of  Roman 
houses  in  Britain — a  semicirculai-  projection  from 
one  of  the  rooms.  It  stood  north  and  south  30 
feet,  exclusive  of  this  southern  wing,  and  extended 
about  50ft.  east  and  west.  The  arrangement  of 
houses  in  streets,  generally  narrow  and  irregular, 
has  been  traced  at  Aldborough  (Isurium),  where  a 
row  of  connected  houses  occurs ;  at  Chester 
(Cilurnum),  exhibiting  intricate  alleys  ;  at  Caistor 
(Durobriraj),  in  confused  masses  ;  and  in  London 
interruptedly.  The  excavations  at  Wroxeter 
(Uriconium)  promise  more  satisfactory  results. 
"The  Roman  villa  was  an  establishment  of  enor- 
mous extent,  having  large  courts,  around  which 
the  buildings  were  grouped.  The  largest  and 
most  magnificent  yet  discovered  in  England  is 
that  at  Woodchester,  Gloucestershire,  which, 
although  not  fully  excavated,  covers  an  area  of 
550ft.  by  above  300ft.  It  had  two  courts  lying 
nearly  north  and  south,  one  150ft.  square,  and 
another  90ft.  square,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  or 
cryptoporticus.  The  principal  apartment  was 
50ft.  square,  and  had  a  splendid  tesselated  pave- 
ment, probably  based  on  a  hypocaust,  with  a 
fountain  in  the  centre.  The  ruins  of  another 
villa,  hardly  inferior  to  that  at  Woodchester,  have 
been  discovered  at  Bignor,  near  Arundel,  in 
Sussex.  In  many  respects  the  villa  at  Bignor  was 
the   more   splendid,   for  the  courts  and   crypto- 
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portici  w„Tt  larger.  «nd  the  bathi  more  extensive 
Tb*.  two  courtJi  of  the  rilU  orteodeU  north-west 
uid  north-Kut.  The  inner  court  was  a  rarallelo- 
crun  iomewbat  imperfect,  from  the  sovithern 
uJe  being  a  little  longer  than  the  northern.  The 
tourt  crrptoporticiu  measured  137ft.  Sin.  in 
kocth  and  loit.  wide.  It  is  eompute<l  that  not 
r  than  one  hundnxl  Roman  villas  have  been 
irmd  in  Kngland,  and  that  they  form  but  a 

-.1  portion  of  the  whole.     The  mo«t  ma«niliceQt 

tukTB  b«eQ  (uuD<l  in  the  •outh-wtsat  dutricto. 


>-EW  METROPOLITAN  PROJECTS. 

FOR  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  Mr.  W.  Hay- 
woixl,  engineer  and  eur\eyor  to  the  commission, 
hu  i»»ueJ  a  report  upon  the  various  projects  of 
the  railway  comi»niea  snii  other  belies  applying 
to  Parliament  durin?  the  present  session  for  jiowers 
to  enable  the«e  projects  to  be  carried  out. 

The  following  sohcmee,  plans,  and  bills  hare 
been  deposited  by  the  promoters  : — 

The  Eastern  Metropolitan  (Underground) 
Railway  Bill  is  for  the  formation  of  .in 
unden(round  railway  commencing  in  the 
city  by  a  junction  with  the  Metropolitan  R.iil- 
way  in  .\ldgate  High-street,  cost  of  St.  Botolph'a 
Church:  from  that  point  it  is  to  be  carried  along  the 
Whitechapel  High-street  and  the  Mile  End-ro.id 
to  a  junction  with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  at 
Bow.  The  entire  line  is  to  be  subterranean.  By 
exchange  stations  at  Bow  and  at  Aldgate  High- 
itreet  passengers  will  be  carried  from  the  west  to 
the  extreme  cast  of  London  without  leaving  the 
railway  system,  if  this  proposed  railway  is  carried 
out. 

Another  Bill  is  to  enable  tbe  formation  of  a 
railway  between  Little  Moortields  and  the  Essex- 
road,  Islington,  at  a  point  near  to  the  Agricultur.il 
Uall.  The  line  is  to  be  on  a  viaduct,  starting  at 
a  lerel  of  3uft.  above  the  pavement  in  Little  Moor- 
fields  ;  Tenter  street  is  to  b«  crossetl  by  a  bridge 
2-2ft.  high.  White-street  by  a  bridge  21ft.  high,  and 
Reynolds-court  by  a  bridge  19ft.  6in.  high.  The 
viaduct  is  to  be  forme<l  of  wrought  and  cast  iron. 
The  line  appears  Ito  have  been  projected  with 
the  view  V)  secure  that  tralGc  which  it  is  .antici- 
pated would  go  from  UUngton  to  the  city  by 
means  of  the  projected  new  line  of  thoroughfare 
from  Upper-street,  Islington,  to  Kore-street,  which 
was  reported  on  by  the  engiueer  in  October, 
18<S. 

A  third  project  is  for  making  a  junction  railw.iy 
between  the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Smithfield 
Market,  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  The  junction  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway  is  to  begin  at  the  Meat 
Market  ;  it  U  then  to  be  carried  beneath  the  new 
street  now  being  formed  from  Farringdon-ro.vi  to 
the  wfst*'m  side  of  the  market,  and  thence  by  a 
curve  beneath  St.  John's  court,  to  a  junction  with 
the  fxindon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  I{,iilw.iy  at 
Sonwhill.  The  line  will  bo  entirely  subter- 
rmoaan. 

Next,  we  have  a  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a 
iiibway  beginning  at  Tower-hill,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Lower  Th.anios  street  and  the  Tower 
f*"'  '»nfath  the  river,  and  termin.ating 

°"  ■  "ide  near  to  Pickle  Herring-stairs, 

>?  *       .  :  St.  Olave,  Southwark.     A  deacrip- 

tion  o{  this  project  appeared  in  the  Euii.niNO 
Hnr»,  November  2!<,  I.S67.  Says  Mr.  H.aywood, 
••Of  the  utility  of  any  safe,  quick,  and  cheap  means 
of  cromng  the  river  at  this  spot,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  ;  but  whit  is  im|wrativoly  demanded  is  a 
new  bridge  across  the  river,  with  suitable  ap- 
pmoche*  on  either  nirle,  and,  if  that  were 
constructed,  this  subway  would  be  unneces- 
Mry." 

To  these  may  bo  a  arl.lol  a  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  with  the  view 
of  supplying  the  citizens  with  g,ia  of  an  increased 
illumin.»ting  [i-.wcr  and  greater  purity,  and  .at  a 
lower  price  than  it  is  alrea<ly  supplic<l.  The  gas  is 
Xn  prorluco  from  an  argand  burner  con.Miming 
6ft,  of  ga,  per  hour,  a  light  equal  to  that  of 
eighteen  sperm  candles  of  sit  to  the  pound,  each 
ourning  at  the  rate  of  1 20  grains  per  hour,  whereas 
the  Ulumioating  power  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the 
atiiens  is,  according  t.i  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act  of 
1360,  only  equal  to  that  of  twelve  sperm  candles. 
The  charge  is  to  b«  not  more  than  ."is.  6d.  j«r 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  present  price  beiiig  -la 
per  1000  cubic  feet  for  gas  of  inferior  illuminating 
power.    Tbe  site  of  the  proposed  gas  works  is  on 


the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames  at  North  ^\  ool- 
wich  to  the  east  of  Silvertown,  from  whence  the 
leading  mains  are  to  be  brought  by  the  pnucip.al 
roads  to  the  city.  The  toUl  area,  including  public 
way,  scheduled  within  the  city  for  the  several  pro- 
iecU  reported  upon,  is  .about  41  .acres  which  the 
report  sUtes  is  very  much  less  than  has  been  sche- 
duled annually  for  many  years  past. 


DETAILS  FROM  HEREFORD 
CATHEDRAL. 

HEREFORD  Cathedral,  though  small,  has 
many  charming  det.oils  which  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  architectural  student. 
We  give  this  week  two  illustrations  from  the 
L.ady  Chapel.  No.  1,  an  unglazed  opening 
between  the  chapel  and  the  south  aisle,  la  a  cunous 
mixture  in  style  of  Semi-Norman  and  Early 
English.  No.  2  is  pure  Early  Knglish  at  its  best 
period,  and  the  arch  mould  is  a  flue  example  of 
enriched  moulding.  No.  3,  on  the  same  page 
is  a  pinnacle  from  Peterborough,  exhibits  the 
same  mixture  of  Norman  and  Early  English  m  its 
detail  as  No.  1 . 


WORKS  IN  NEWCASTLE. 

WE  have  received  the  reports  of  the  Surveyor 
of  the  borough  of  Newcastle  for  the  years 
lSb'5-6-7.  A  comparison  of  these  reports  shows 
that  the  number  of  new  streets  sewered  last  year 
was  19,  a  corresponding  number  being  flagged  and 
paved.  In  the  previous  year,  the  number  was 
31,  making  altogether  83  new  streets  completed 
since  the  adoption  of  the  new  Act,  besides  others 
in  progress.  The  average  numberof  streets  annually 
completed  under  the  old  Enactment  did  not 
exceed  11,  which  shows  the  very  marked  results 
that  have  followed  the  application  of  the  recent 
new  Act.  Forty,  one  new  streets  have  been  built 
upon  during  the  ]i.ast  year,  while  the  number  of 
houses  built  was  370,  or  an  increase  of  more  than 
three  times  the  number  built  two  years  ago.  A 
large  portion  of  these  houses,  it  appears,  consists 
of  the  class  called  flats  ;  they  are  substantially 
built,  but  an  objectionable  feature,  says  the  sur- 
veyor, exists  in  the  arrangement  of  the  bed- 
rooms. 

In  the  upper  flat  they  are  too  small,  seldom 
exceeding  in  cubical  contents  600  feet.  Thj.3 
small  breathing  space  must  be  prejudicial  to 
health,  and  the  surveyor  has  done  well  to  call 
attention  to  it.  There  have  also  been  built  3 
schools,  1  church,  1  chapel,  1  theatre,  1  p.arsonage, 
and  5  warehouses  during  the  year.  As  to  drain- 
age we  note  that  473  branch  drains  have  been 
laid  down  to  old  houses,  and  to  new  houses,  under 
the  building  regulations,  there  have  been  382 
drains,  making  a  total  of  S55  houses  drained 
during  the  year.  There  are  now  11,395  houses 
altogether  dr,ained  within  the  borough.  The 
total  length  of  sewers  constructed  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  upwards  of  ti\  miles. 


.STOGURSEY  SCHOOL,   SOMERSET. 

THESE  handeomo  schools  have  been  recently 
erected  at  Stogursey,  or  Stoke-courcy,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  Sir  P.  I'.  V.  P. 
Atland,  Bart.,  of  F.airlield.  The  principal  room, 
C5ft.  by  20ft.,  is  litted  uji  for  boys  and  girl.-!,  and 
a  spacious  cl.iss  room  is  in  the  rear,  opening  into  it 
by  means  of  a  pointed  .arch.  The  lobbies  are 
formed  of  wood  framing,  and  are  easily  removed 
on  occasions  of  anniversaries  of  school  treats. 
Opposite  the  class  room  is  a  projection,  appro- 
Iiriated  for  boys'  and  girls'  cloak  rooms,  the  whole 
forming  a  Greek  cross  on  pKan.  These  cloak  rooms 
are  fitted  with  fire|)l.aces,  and  are  used  by  those 
children  who  attend  from  distant  hamlets,  where 
no  schools  exist,  for  dining  rooms.  The  great 
room  is  fitted  with  desks  and  benches,  so  made  as 
to  serve  as  adult  sittings  upon  occasions  of  village 
lectures,  &c.  At  the  junction  of  the  school  with 
the  house  is  a  Belvidere  tower,  with  stone  stair- 
case ascending  to  the  open  belfry,  the  windows  of 
which  are  fitted  with  wide  stone  slabs  for  telescopes 
to  C'mmand  views  of  the  extensive  range  of  Quan- 
tocks  on  the  south  side,  and  of  the  Bristol  channel 
and  Welsh  hills  on  the  west.  Ol.ades  have  been 
cut  through  the  Fairfield  woods,  so  as  to  bring  in 
the  schools  as  an  architectural  feature.  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, of  Glastonbury,  executed  the  dressed  stone 
work,  Sir  Peregrine's  own  men  doing  the  hard 


stonework  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Millard. 
The  w.alls  are  built  of  a  hard  sandstone,  from  the 
Quantock  hills,  of  a  pale  pinkish  red,  each  stone 
squared  and  dressed  to  a  fine  face,  which  contrasts 
well  with  the  cream  coloured  dressings  from  the 
Bath  quarries.  The  windows  are  filled  with  rolled 
cathedral  tint  glass,  with  stamped  borders,  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars.  There  is  a  heating 
apparatus,  besides  open  fireplaces.  The  whole 
buildings  have  been  erected,  at  a  cost  exceeding 
£3  000  by  the  munificence  of  Sir  P.  P.  t.  P. 
\ciand  Bart.,  of  Fairfield,  who  .also  gave  the  site, 
and  form  a  conspicuous  block,  grouping  with  the 
conventional  Norman  church  and  the  remains  of 
the  mediioval  castle.  Mr.  Norton,  of  24,  Old 
Bond-street,  Londou,  was  the  .architect,  from  whose 
designs,  and  under  whose  superintendence,  the 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out. 


NEW  COUNTY  COURT,  BRIGHTON. 

THE  subject  of  our  illustration  is  being  erected 
in  Church-street,  adjoining  the  Old  Infantry 
Barracks,  and  contiguous  to  the  Pa\'iliou.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for 
the  increasing  business  of  the  County  Court,  and 
contains  a  pubUc  office,  31ft.  6in.  by  20ft. ;  bailiff's 
office,  ISft.  by  10ft.  ;  registrar's  office,  20ft.  by 
17ft.;  judges' 'room,  l7ft.  by  18ft.  ;  court,  41ft. 
by  35ft.  ;  with  open  timber  roof,  34ft.  high  ;  with 
the  requisite  retiring  and  consulting  rooms,  kc. 
Cellars  are  provided  in  the  basement,  and  addi- 
tional offices  and  apartments  for  the  residence  of 
the  office-keeper  on  the  first  floor.  The  structure 
will  be  of  red  brick,  with  selected  B.ath  stone  dres- 
sings, and  covered  with  tiles  ;  the  doors,  sashes, 
and  the  princip.al  part  of  the  joinery  will  be 
of  Stettin  oak.  The  buildings  generally  will  be 
warmed  by  warmed  fresh  air  in  large  volume,  with 
adequate  provision  for  the  extraction  of  the  foul 
air  from  the  various  rooms.  Ten  tenders  were 
submitted  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  vary- 
ing from  £6,246  to  £5,395,  which  sum,  th.at 
submitted  by  Mr.  J.  T.  ChappeU,  of  Steyning,  was 
accepted.  Mr.  Thom.as  Charles  Sorby,  of  Bruns- 
wick-square, London,  is  the  architect. 


THE  PEABODY  TRUST. 

IN  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  Mr. 
Peabody  that  a  report  of  the  application  of 
the  funds  given  by  him  to  the  poor  of  London 
(with  receipts  and  expenditure)  should  be  laid 
before  the  public  once  in  each  year,  the  trustees 
have  just  issued  their  statement  for  1857.  The 
account  shows  that  the  original  fund  has  been  in- 
creased by  rents  .and  interest  on  unexpended 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £20,042  6s.  4d.,  making 
the  sum  total  at  the  end  of  December,  1867, 
£170,042  6s.  4d.  The  buildings  at  Spitalfielda 
and  Islington  continue  fully  occupied,  with  in- 
creasing demand  in  anticipation  of  vacancies.  At 
Shadwell,  the  four  ranges  of  buildings  forming 
Peabody-square,  and  containing  195  tenements, 
were  completed  and  ready  for  occupation  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1866  ;  but,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion of  business  and  the  consequent  suspension 
of  employment  in  that  part  of  London,  they 
have  been  somewhat  slow  in  filling.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  175  familiesare 
resident,  and  the  number  is  gradually  increasing. 
The  total  population  in  .all  the  buildings  erected 
by  the  trustees  is  1,583.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  continues  highly  satisfactory, 
and  the  houses,  well  ventilated,  open  to  free  .air, 
and  kept  with  scrupulous  cleanliness,  appear  to 
secure  exemption  from  diseases  incident  to  crowded 
localities.  The  deaths  during  the  past  year  were 
seven  adults  and  eighteen  children,  all  from  ordi- 
nary diseases. 


A  number  of  men  employed  in  a  ballast  pit  on 
the  Brechin  (Scotland)  branch  of  the  Caledonian 
Il.ailw.ay  lately  came  upon  some  interesting  remains. 
The  principal  of  these  is  a  large  circle  66ft.  iu  cir- 
cumference, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  grave,  from 
which  have  been  excavated  hum.an  remains  which 
hal  evidently  been  burned.  Within  twenty  y.ards 
of  these  interesting  relics,  other  graves  containing 
human  remains  have  been  found,  and  in  one  of 
thein  w.a3  discovered  part  of  an  implement.  Au- 
ti(pi,ari.an9  who  have  visited  these  places  are  of 
opinion  that  the  place  once  was  the  rendezvous  of 
a  party  of  Druids. 
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MAL- ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
PEABODY  TRUST. 

MR.  GEORGE  PEABODY,  with  an 
amount  of  -n-isdom  and  forethounln 
which  we  could  wish  always  accompanied 
sincere  benevolence,  provided  that  the  trus- 
tees of  his  magnificent  gift  to  the  poor  ol 
London  should  annually  render  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  The  account  for  the  past 
year  has  accordingly  just  appeared,  and  it  is 
■with  regret  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  tliat  it 
does  not  show  the  wise  and  economical 
management  which  so  generous  a  donation 
deserves.  The  trustees  e^^dently  desire  to 
take  credit  for  effecting  some  considerable 
amount  of  good,  they  speak  of  the  exemption 
of  their  tenants  from  diseases  incident  to 
crowded  localities,  of  tlieir  good  order  and 
and  general  contentment,  their  peaceful  de- 
portment, and  the  improved  order  within 
their  apartments,  the  healthy  aspect  of  the 
children,  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  their 
dress,  and  their  inoffensive  happiness  at  play 
in  the  ample  and  secluded  playgrounds. 
Altogether  they  draw  a  picture  which  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  realized  universally 
among  the  crowded  and  iU-lodged  poor  of 
London.  We  do  not  desire  to  remark  on  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  further  than  to  say 
that  such  results  are  no  more  and  no  less  than 
have  been  achieved  in  every  case  of  improved 
dweUings  for  the  last  20  years,  and  that 
knowing  how  carefully,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
tenants  are  selected,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  number  of  applicants,  we  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  them.  Wlule  "model 
dwellings  "  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  great 
demand,  the  trustees  can  always  select  "  model 
tenants,  and  secure  a  "model  result."  The 
great  point  of  public  interest  is,  to  know  if 
the  fund  is  being  made  the  best  use  of.  All 
else  is  of  minor  consequence. 

In  the  first  place,  we  observe  that  no  pro- 
gress whatever  has  been  made  in  building  for 
nearly  two  years  past.  In  December,  1865,  it 
■was  reported  that  £9,4s7  5s.  3d.  had  been 
paid  for  two  sites  at  Chelsea  and  Bermondsey, 
and  these  are  reported  still  as  unbuilt  upon, 
and  figure  in  the  present  account  for  £y,  525 
ISs.  yd.,  having  been  retained  at  an  actual 
e.tpense  to  the  fund  of  £38  13s.  6d.  We 
should  like  to  know  where  these  t^ivo  sites  of 
building  land  precisely  are,  and  what  has 
caused  the  increase  of  £3S  13s.  Gd.  in  their 
cost.  Are  they  now  covered  with  houses,  and 
if  so  where  are  the  rents  of  those  houses  .'  Or 
are  they  vacant  building  plots,  and  if  so  why, 
having  money  to  build  on  them,  permit  them 
to  remain  vacant .'  A  balance  of  .£44,000  re- 
mains in  railway  debentures  and  at  the  bank. 
Surely  it  is  not  good  management  to  leave 
such  a  sum  so  long  unemployed,  and  particu- 
larly as  money  has  beeu  realizing  so  little 
interest  for  some  time  past.  While  improved 
dwellings  are  in  such  urgent  and  great  de- 
mand, all  delays  are  inexcusable.  We  observe 
that  a  further  sum  of  £2,101  has  also  been 
paid  on  account  of  a  site  at  Westminster, 
although  it  is  said  in  the  body  of  the  report 
that  the  trustees  are  "negotiating"  for  it. 
Let  us  hope  there  is  some  mistake  here  that 
may  hereafter  be  explained,  and  that  the 
trusties  have  at  least  brought  their  negotia- 
tions to  a  tolerably  secure  stjge  before  paying 
so  much  as  £-2,l6l  on  account.  Altogether, 
this  policy  of  buying  up  plots  of  land  to  be 
afterwards  left  vacant,  incurring  additional 
expenses,  appears  to  be  neither  advantageous 
to  the  fund  nor  beneficial  to  thejpoor  of 
London.  We  certainly  think  a  little  more 
explanation  is  due  than  has  yet  been  vouch- 
safed, respecting  these  unproductive  amounts. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the   portion  that  is  pro- 
ductive.    It  stands  as  follows  :— 
Amount  piaced  .at  Interest.  £    g.     d. 

London,   Brighton,   and  South 

Coast    Railway    Debentures        30,000    0      0 

Esiiense  Fund 1144    2      8 


Amount  proilucinij  Rental 

Lanil   and   Building  at  Spital- 

fields     ...         ...         

,,        ,,        at  Islington 
,,        ,,        at  Shadweil 


27,21.5  11  3 
40.3^7  2  1 
44,972    3      1 


Cash  balance  in  the  Bank  of 
England  


14,686    3 


i'45,830    6      2 


£112,584  16      5 

With  respect  to  the  amount  at  interest,  it 
is  riglit  to  observe  that  the  trustees  do  not 
state  that  the  amounts  of  the  expense  fund, 
and  the  large  balance  at  the  bank,  do  actually 
bear  interest.  We  think  they  ought  to  do  so, 
and  give  the  trustees  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
On  this  and  several  other  important  particu- 
lars the  accounts  are  far  from  clear.  Several 
discrepancies  exist  between  this  and  the  two 
former  reports,  and  it  is  only  after  a  close 
analysis  that  we  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
a  clear  estimate  of  their  real  value  and 
significance.  That  analysis  we  have,  how- 
ever, thought  it  our  duty  to  make,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  to  whom 
this  vast  fund  belongs,  but  also  as 
affecting  the  great  problem  of  dwellings 
improvement,  which  cannot  fail  to  bo  very 
much  influenced  by  the  course  taken  in  its 
expenditure.  As  affecting  the  poor,  we  find 
that  houses  have  been  erected  to  accommodate 
452  families  in  about  800  rooms,  and  the  cost 
(making  every  allowance  for  some  shops  in 
Spitaltields)  is  at  the  rate  of  .£130  per  room. 
Now,  the  Metropolitan  Association  builds 
houses  at  a  cost  (including  value  of  the  land) 
of  £52  per  room.  The  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  do  the  same  at  £53  per  room,  and 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  (which 
we  consider  extravagantly  dear)  built  upon  a 
too  costly  site,  the  value  of  which  alone  is 
equal  to  £30  per  room,  at  the  total  rate  of 
£i)0  per  room.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if  either 
the  Metropolitan  Association  or  the  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  had  expended  the  same 
amount,  they  would  have  accommodated 
1,130  families  of  the  London  poor,  being  (iG8 
more  than  the  Peabody  trustees  have  done, 
and  even  the  City  Corporation  would 
have  accommodated  664,  being  212  more. 
With  these  facts  staring  us  in  the  face, 
it  is  impossible  to  feel  satisfaction  at  the 
report  of  the  trustees.  We  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  Peabody  for  his  gift,  but  we  cannot 
be  grateful  to  his  trustees  for  its  management. 
That  452  families  are  better  accommodated  is 
a  pleasing  fact,  but  how  about  the  much  larger 
number  that  are  not  better  housed,  and  ought 
to  have  been  -with  the  same  money  I  This 
large  expenditure  cannot  be  explained  away 
by  any  reference  to  substantiality  of  building, 
or  increased  comforts,  because  the  buildings 
of  the  Metropolitan  Association  are  equally 
substantial,  and  have  better  comforts,  inas- 
much as  the  rooms  are  generally  larger  and 
neater,  and  each  family  possesses  its  own  scul- 
lery and  domestic  conveniences  exclusively  to 
itself,  accommodations  shared  only  in  common 
by  twenty  or  thirty  families  in  the  Peabody 
buildings.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
other  buildings  referred  to.  The  open  cor- 
ridor system,  which  is  that  adopted  by  the 
trustees,  has  many  serious  drawbacks ;  it 
ought,  however,  to  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
the  enormously  extravagant  expenditure  could 
ha^ve  been  incurred  upon  it.  If  the  trustees, 
before  commencing  another  block,  will  only 
consult  experienced  men,  they  may  be  in- 
structed how  to  build  houses  at  considerably 
less  than  an  average  of  £130  per  room. 

The  bearing  of  their  proceedings  upon  the 
general  question  of  dwellings  improvement 
IS  hardly  less  important.  We  have  not  yet 
got  beyond  the  stage  when  every  new  build- 
ing of  the  kind  is  looked  upon  as  a  "  model." 
That  our  poor  should  ever  be  entirely  housed 
by  charitable  gifts,  the  efforts  of  associations, 
or  even  by  public  grants,  is  neither  to  be  ex- 
pected nor  desired.  After  all,  our  main  hopes 
of  improvement  go  only  towards  the  attraction 
of  capital  in  this  direction.  When  it  is 
shown,  as  we  are  sure  it  might  be  shown,  that 
improvement  will  pay,  the  great  difficulty  is 
solved.    This,  we  contend,  has  been  shown 


both  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  and  the 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company.  The  family 
dwellings  of  the  former  have  always  produced 
a  clear  rental  of  5  per  cent,  those  of  the  latter 
pay  better  still,  and  the  shareholders  have 
received  several  dividends  of  5  per  cent,  upon 
their  unproductive  as  well  as  productive 
capital.  We  are  not  forgetful  that  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  donation  is  not  to  be  laid  out  primarily 
for  profit ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  aware 
that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  lessen  the 
feeling  of  honest  independence  in  the  persons 
benefited  by  his  gift.  They  were  to  be  well 
housed,  and  to  pay  a  fair  rental  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  pay  the  full  value  for 
their  apartments.  Their  rents,  considering 
the  equivalent  accommodation,  are  no  less  than 
they  would  pay  in  other  improved  dwellings  ; 
but  the  amount  of  profit  to  the  fund  is  much 
less,  being  for  the  past  year  only  1-9  per  cent. 
This  fact  goes  far  to  neutralize  the  honest 
efforts  of  others.  Beside  their  buildings, 
worthy  of  all  imitation,  the  Peabody  trustees 
have  managed  to  erect  others,  which  can  only 
scare  away  capitalists,  and  be  looked  upon  as 
"  models  to  he  avoided.''  This  is  disastrous, 
because  of  the  great  public  interest  taken  in 
so  splendid  an  act  of  benevolence.  We  know 
of  no  other  w-ay  that  its  ill  effect  can  be 
neutralized  than  by  pointing,  as  we  have  done, 
to  the  source  of  the  evil  in  the  outrageously 
extravagant  first  expenditure.  One  half  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  gift  yet  remains  to  be  expended, 
and  we  hope  the  trustees  will  adopt  a  wiser 
course  ■with  that  amount,  and  invest  it  in  a  way 
which  shall  be  at  the  same  time  more 
economical  and  give  more  extensive  benefit  to 
the  poor  of  London.  They  will  thus,  in  some 
measure,  retrieve  their  past  errors ;  and, 
instead  of  retarding,  as  they  now  do,  they 
may  give  increased  impetus  to  a  general  im- 
provement in  dwellings. 


THE   COLOSSEUM. 

MELANCHOLY  is  the  only  word  that 
fitly  describes  the  appearance  of  tho 
once  celebrated  Colosseum,  in  Regent's-park. 
Those  who  can  remember  the  varied  glories 
of  this  establishment  twenty  years  ago  will 
look  upon  its  present  appearance  at  least 
with  regret.  Whilom  one  of  the  chief  at- 
tractions, and  most  favourite  places  of  enter- 
tainment of  which  the  metropolis  could 
boast,  the  Colosseum  is  now  dreary  and  de- 
serted. The  Glyptotheca,  once  so  much  ex- 
tolled, is  now  as  silent  and  lifeless  as  the 
stone  statues  which  formerly  adorned  it ;  the 
picturesque  Gothic  aviary,  and  the  beautiful 
Arabesque  conservatory,  are  no  longer  fashion- 
able lounges  ;  the  pretty  Swiss  chalet  is  a 
dismantled  ruin,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
and  the  Arch  of  Titus  wear  almost  as  ancient 
a  look  as  the  famous  relics  which  they  are 
meant  to  represent.  The  whole  scene  is  one 
of  desolation,  and  calls  to  mind  the  lines — 

C^'press  and  ivy,  weed  .and  w.illflower.  grown 
Matted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
(In  what  were  chambers,  arch  cnish'd  column  strewn 
In  fragments,  choked  by  vaults,  and  frescoes  steap'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peeps. 
Deeming  it  midnight. 

The  glory  of  the  place  has  departed.  Pos- 
sessing so  many  and  varied  attractions,  the 
repository  of  a  host  of  objects  of  beauty  and 
curiosity,  some  of  them  perfectly  unique  in 
their  way,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  the 
Colosseum  should  have  turned  out  the  com- 
plete failure  it  has.  The  inconvenience  of  its 
situation  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
its  want  of  success.  Bad  management  may 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  result. 
But,  whatever  the  cause,  the  failure  is  clear. 
The  Polytechnic  has  beaten  the  older  institu- 
tion out  of  the  field.  The  money  expended 
on  the  Colosseum,  from  first  to  last,  has  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  of  a  royal  palace,  and  its  for- 
tunes have  been  of  the  most  fluctuating  kind. 
The  building  was  designed  by  ilr.  Decimus 
Burton,  the  architect ;  the  idea,  however,  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Homer,  a  laud  surveyor,  for 
whom  the    building  was  erected.       It  was 


b-ran    in     l>24,  and    completed  in    In--, 
ySmn.    Peto  and     Grissell   beiny   the  con- 
tiwrtora.     It  did  not  receive  its  name  from 
mv  architectural  resemldanco  to  the   Colos- 
i«dm  of  Home,  but  on  account  of  its  colossal 
»ue.     In  reality  the  edifice  is  a  immature  ol 
the  Pantheon,  and  bears  a  still  prcaler  hke- 
ncM  it  U  said,  to  the  Uoman  Catholic  church 
ar  pJ'rlin      It  is  a  i»olvi,'on  of  sixteen   faces, 
:a  lentrth,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
,  "ift     The  walls   are   3ft.  thick   at 
Uic   ,r.-.aua,  and     to  the    glazed  dome   the 
heiu'hl   is    11 2ft.      The   buQding  is  entirely 
lighted   bv   this  dome,   there  being  no  side 
window's.'    The     entrance     portico    at     the 
west    front     has     been     described     as    the 
finent   and   best  proportioneil  portico  in  the 
metropolis.      It  is  composed  of  sLx   Grecian- 
Doric   Holed  columns,  full-sized    models  of 
thoM  of   the     Pantheon.      At  the  time  of 
their  completion  the    various  iuterual    fea- 
tures of    the   Colosseum     were     lauded    in 
language    which    may    seem    somewhat  ex- 
travagant  in  these  plilegniatic  and  hard-to- 
please  days.       A  ijuarter  of  a    century   ago 
the  edifice  was  deemed    simply   a  tnump'i 
of  architecture— a  thing  wonderful  in  the  way 
of  public  building?.     Much  of  this  praise  Wiis 
undoubtedlv  dcstrved.   Among  its  attractions 
are     two     deserving     of     special     mention. 
These  are  the   Museum  of  Sculpture,  and  the 
panoramic  >-iew  of  London.     The  Museum  or 
Ulyptotheca,  as  it  is  called,  occupies  the  base- 
ment of  the  Kotunda.     It  has  an  Ionic  colon- 
nade,  the    columns  and    entablature  being 
richly   gilt,  several   thousands  of  feet  of  era- 
bosse-l  glass  being  spread  from  the  cornice  and 
enUblature.     The  frieze  is  enriched  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  whole  of  tlie  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession from  the  Klgin  marbles,  raodelleil  by 
Henning.     This  occupies  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  hall,  nearly  Souft.  Twenty  fresco 
pintings  of  allegorical  subjects  appear  above. 
Beyond  the  circle  of  colmnns  is  one  of  an 
e«iual  number  of  pilasters,  dividing  and  sup- 
porting arched  recesses.     This   Museum  con- 
tains numerous  works  of  art  by  British  and 
foreign  sculptors.     As  to  the  panorama,  it 
will  always  be  considered  as  a  marvel  of  art, 
as  wen  as  a   monument  to   the   prodigious 
labour  and  perseverance  of  the  artist.     The 
view  of  the  metropolis  was  taken  from  several 
feet  above  the  summit  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  the   sketches  having  been 
begun  in  1821,  by  Mr.  Homer.     It  was  com- 
plete<l  in  1829.  "The  picture   covers  46,000 
square  feet,  or  more  than  an  acre  of   canvas. 
The  circumference   of  the  horizon  from  the 
point  of  view  is  nearly   130  miles,  and  the 
dome  on  which  the  sky  is  painted  is  30ft. 
greater  di.'imeter  than  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 
Of  this    curiosity    of   London,    Mr.    Timbs 
gives  the   following  particulars — "E.xccpting 
the  ilome  of  St.  Paul  s   Cathedral,  there  is  no 
patntol  surface  in  Great  Britain  to  compare 
with  this  in  magnitude  or  shape,  and   even 
that  otTffs  but  a  sm.ill  extent   in  comparison. 
It  ii  iiii.  TT.  1  that  the  «c*iirolding  used  for  con- 
st: .    I'aul's  cupola  was   left  for  Sir 
J.v                -vjhill,  in    painting  the  interior  ; 
and  his  de-sign   consisted  of  several  compart- 
ments, each  complete  in  itself.     Not  so  this 
panorama  of  London,  which,  aa  one  subject, 
re<|uired   unity,  harmony,  accuracy  of  linear 
and   atrial  perspective;    the  commencement 
and  tini^hing  of  lines,  colours,  and  fonns,  and 
their  nice  nnity — the   perpendicular  canvas 
and  concave   ceiling  of  stucco  was  not   to  be 
seen  by,  or  even  known  to,  the  spectator,  and 
the  union  of  a  horizontal  an<l  vertical  surface, 
though  used,  was  not  to  be  detected.  After  the 
sketches  were  completed  ujion  2,lMMt  sheets  of 
pa[>er,  and  the  building  fmishcd,  no  indi\-idnal 
could  1)6  found  to  paint  the  picture  in  a  sullici- 
ently  short  periocl,  and  many  artists  were  of 
necessity  employed  ;  thus,  by  the  use  of  plat- 
forms slung  bv  ropes,  with  liaskets  for  convey- 
ii'    ■'  '  '      ■     ',  and  other 
'•  Mg  was  exe- 
cu;..i,   i"ii    ui    ill-  |"-i  iiKiii   "tNif,   taste,  and 
notion  of  each  artist.     To  reconcile  or  bring 
these  to  form  one  vast  whole  was  a  novel, 
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intricate,  and  hazardous  task  ^l^ch  many 
persons  tried,  but  inetfectually.  At  length, 
Sir  E  T  Parris,  possessing  an  accurate  know  - 
ledge  of  mechanics  and  perspective  aud 
practical  execution  in  painting,  combined  witli 
'-reat  enthushisra  and  perseverance  accom- 
plished the  labour,  principally  with  his  own 
Lnds,  standing  in  a  cradle  or  box  suspended 
from  cross  poles  or  shears,  and  '■"-'  "'  '»- 
Describin, 


lifted   as   re- 

,uire<l  bv   ropes."      Describing   the    Gothic 

•  ■ "     -    alluded  to,  a  gushing  writer  of 

"  ■     ~      '        with 


aviary  already ,     ■-.„-,  ■., 

the  period  says,  "  It  is  superbly  fitted_up  with 
.lilt  carved  work  such   as   Isabella  of  Castile 
mi-ht  be  supposed  to  have  constructed  amidst 
tht?  relics    of   a    Moorish    palace    or    Abu 
Abdallah,   with  true  Arabian  gallantry,    to 
have  conjured  up  for  the  solace  of  some  lair 
Christian  captive  within  the  enchanted  haUs 
of  his  own  Alhambra."     The   original  pro- 
jector having  failed,  the  property  passed  into 
the  hands  oi  trustees.     It  was  subsequently 
(1843)  sold  to  Mr.  David  Montague  lor  the 
.sum  of  23,000  guineas.     By  the  enterprise  ot 
this  .'entleman  the  fortunes  and  character  ot 
Uie  establishment  were  retrieved.     Consider- 
able additions  were  made  to  the  Colosseum  in 
184.5  by  the  late  Mr.   W.  Bradwell,  formerly 
chief  machinist  at  Covent  Garden   Theatre, 
who     designed     the     arched     corridor,      in 
the  style    of  the  Vatican,  which  iorms  the 
eastern  entrance  in  Albany -street.     The  same 
gentleman    in    1848   designed    and    erected 
the  theatre,  which  at  the  time  was  thought 
very  highly  of.     It  is  decorated  with  colossal 
Sienna  "columns,  copies  of  some  of  Raphael's 
cartoons,  ai<d  allegorical  groups  of  a  gorge- 
ously painted  character.     It  was  here  where 
was  exhibited  for  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  a  former  race  of  juveniles,  the  Cyclorama  of 
Lisbon,  "  depicting  in  ten  scenes  the  terrific 
spectacle  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  the 
uplifting  sea  anil  o'ertopping  city,  and  all  the 
friglitfuL  devastation  of  flood  aud  fire  ;  accom- 
panied by  characteristic  performances  upon 
Berington's  ApoUonicon  !"    This  cycloramo, 
by  the  wav,  is  said  to  have  cost  £20,000.     It 
was    added    to    the    establishment   by   Mr. 
Turner,  whose  property  the  Colosseum  be- 
came about  thirty  years  ago.     When  in  1855 
the  building  was  put  up  to  auction,  it  tran- 
spired that  Mr.  Horner,  its  projector,  had  ex- 
pended £23,000  on  it,  and  subsequently  above 
£100,C00  in  decorations.     He  held  a  lease  of 
it  from  the  Crown  for  ninety-five  years,  thirty 
of  which  had  expired.     The  ground  rent  was 
£262  183.  The  lease  was  sold  in  1836  to  Messrs. 
Brahani  and  Yates,  who  laid  out  £50,000  in 
additions  and  decorations  to  the  building.     It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Turner. 
The  Colosseum,  it   will  thus  be    seen,  has 
cost  upwards  of  £200,000.     The  property  was 
not  sold  on  the   occasion  in  question,  only 
£30,000  having  been  bid  for  it. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  There  was  a 
rumour  some  time  ago,  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  club  house,  for  the  convenience 
of  young  men  engaged  in  business.  As  we 
have  heard  nothing  further  of  this  scheme, 
we  presume  that  it  has  been  abandoned.  It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that  no  speculator 
has  come  forward  to  make  one  more  venture 
with  the  edifice,  for  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  buildings  in  the  metropolis  that 
could  be  so  easily  converted  into  almost  any 
purpose  as  the  Colosseum. 
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appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  architect,  and  to 
carry  out  his  wishes,  was  generally  acknowledged 
One  exception  was  found,  in  Mr.  Holmes,  o£ 
York,  whose  ironwork  pulpit,  m  the  new  church 
of  Selby,  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
proved  him  to  be  capable  of  advancmg  to  the 
foremost  rank  o£  art  workmen.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  officers  of  the  society  were 
re-elected. 

On  Tuesday  the  annual  meeting  o£  the  ISorth- 
ern  Architectural  Association  was  held  at^  New- 
castle, Mr.  Johu  Gieen,  the  president,  iii  the 
chau-      The  tenth  annual  report  was  read  by  the 

secretary,  M'"-  T'^""^'^^  '^''''''"'  F-R-I-^;^'  '•'°'V'°' 
animously  adopted.     A    letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the   Architectural    Alliance    was    then,  read, 
stating  that  the  next  meeting   would  be   held  in 
July  and  asking  the  Association  to  continue  their 
connection  with  the  ^Uliance,  and  to  send  a  dele- 
gate to  the  meeting,  as  on  previous  occasions.     A 
resolution  to  this  etlect  was  proposed  and  carried. 
On  the  motion  of  the  president,   seconded  by  Mr. 
F  R  Wilson,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  U.  G.  Scott 
be  made  an   honorary   member.      A  donation  of 
five   guineas   to  the  Architectural  Museum  was 
duly  voted      The  president  then  read  his  annual 
address.    Mr.  F.  R.  WUson  then  read  a  paper  on 
"Dangerous    methods    of    Construction    in    the 
North."     The  Secretary  then  said  he  wished  to 
speak  of  a  subject  which  he  thought  was  a  proper 
one  to  bring  before  that  meeting.     Most  of  them 
knew  that   they  were  going  to    lose  one   of  the 
domes  from  the  Exchange  Buildmgs,  Grey-street. 
He  believed  that  they  would  do  well  to  pass  a 
resolution  appointing  a  deputation  to  wait  upon 
the  Town  Improvement  Committee,  or  the  Town 
Council   itself,    to    request    that    the   insurance 
company,    who    were    rebuilding    the    premises, 
should  be  required  to  restore  the  building  in  its 
integrity.     It   was   a  shameful  thing  that  these 
people,  for  the  sake  of   a  few  hundred   pounds, 
should    destroy   the   proportions   of   one   of   iho 
most  handsome  buildings,   he  might  say,  in  the 
world.     After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETIES. 


TiiE  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  York,  last  week,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hey,  in  the  chair.  The  report  congratu- 
lated the  members  upon  tho  satisfactory  condi- 
tion which  it  had  maintained  during  the  past 
year.  The  members  had  continued  to  increase, 
and  the  finances  were  also  in  a  prosperous  state. 
The  committee,  however,  found  matter  for 
regret  in  the  fact  that  they  had  met  with  no  re- 
sponse  to  tho  offer  of  prizes  made  by  the  society 
to  art  workmen  competing  in  articles  of  wood 
carving.  They  recommended  a  further  trial 
during  the  present  year,  retaining  the  same 
subject.     The  want  among  workmen  of  power  to 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  two  ques- 
tions were  asked  relative   to   the  proposed   New 
Law  Courts — whether  an  architect  had  yet  been 
appointed,  and  whether  the  proposition   of  Lord 
Justice  Cairns,  the    etfect   of  which  would    be   to 
abolish  aU  the  law  courts  in  London,  and  to  have 
only  Courts  of  Appeal  in   London,  was  under  the 
consideration    of     Her     Majesty's      Government. 
Mr.  Huut,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  said,  m 
answer  to  the  first  question,  that  no  architect  had 
been  appomted.     The   present  position  of  affairs 
was  this  :  In  consequence  of  what  passed  in  this 
House  during  the  short  session  a  communication 
had  been  made  from  the  Treasury  to  the  members 
of     the   commission,    aud    the    commission    bad 
replied  by  a  suggf  stion  to  the  Treasury  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  should  betaken 
on  the  subject  of  what  would  be  the  legal   elleet 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  judges  of  designs. 
The  Treasury  had    adopted  that  suggestion,  aud 
a  case  was  now  being  prepared  for  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General.      As  to  the  other  question, 
put  by  the  hon.  member   for   Dundalk,  the   com- 
mission had   not   reported  the  communication  to 
which  he  referred  to  the  Government,  and,  there- 
fore, the   Government  was   not  in  a   condition  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration. 

The  East  London  Museum  Bill  passed  through 
committee  on  Monday,  on  which  Lord  llede.sdale 
seized  the  opportunity  of  remarking,  iu  his  well- 
known  leave-things-alone  style,  that  it  would  lay 
the  foundation  for  claims  fiom  every  large  town 
in  the  kingdom.  Dublin,  he  said,  was  already  pe- 
titioning, and  he  could  not  see  why  museums 
might  not  be  j  ast  as  well  established  at  the  public 
expense  in  DubUn,  or  in  Lambeth,  or  iu  Manches 
ter,  or  iu  Leeds,  or  in  Bethnal-green.  Neither  do 
we,  and  we  really  don't  see  what  there  is  to  alarm 
any  one  in  the  thought,  except  inert  and  narrow- 
minded  persons  like  Lord  Redesdaie. 


WATER 


SUPPLY    AND 
MATTERS. 


SANITARY 


It  is  mentioned  in  the  report  of  tiie  London  Gene- 
ral Water  Purifying  Company,  whi<:h  was  read  at 
their  fourth  ordinary  meeting  on  Morjday.  that  the 
Government  has  adopted  the  conip  mv's  .Altering 
apparatus  at  the  Broadmoor  Cruiiiual  Lunatic 
Asylum,  where,   at  the  comparatively  small  cost 
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of  £200,  the  entire  daily  supply  of  60,000  gallons 
of  water  is  filtered  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
authorities.  The  report  further  states,  that, 
although  the  first  nine  months  of  1S67  showed  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  same  period  in 
ISGG,  the  last  three  months  of  lSt37  were  the 
worst  the  company  have  experienced,  caused, 
without  doubt,  by  the  general  depressed  state  of 
trade.  Notwithstanding  the  example  of  the 
medical  profession,  who,  by  their  use  of  the  com- 
pany's filters,  evince  their  opinion  of  its  impor- 
tance in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  (one-seventh  of 
the  company's  filters  si  Id  and  hired  being  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession),  of  the  general 
public  a  relatively  small  proportion  only  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  advantages,  excepting 
under  pressure  of  some  serious  epidemic. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  water  was  successfully 
laid  on  to  the  town  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  near 
Newcastle,  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  under 
the  powers  contained  in  the  Public  Health  Act. 
The  water  is  procured  from  a  shaft  twenty-six 
fathoms  in  depth,  sunk  ne.\r  the  Houghton  Col- 
liery, and  is  forced  by  a  powerful  engine  to  a 
height  of  1 70ft.  through  a  9in.  lising  main  into 
two  reservoirs,  each  capable  of  containing 
250,000  gallons.  These  reservoirs  are  formed 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  lined  with  cement  and  brick- 
work. Mains  varying  in  size  from  Sin.  to  Sin.  in 
diameter,  and  five  miles  in  length,  distribute  the 
water  over  the  whole  town  and  district  over  whish 
the  Board  have  control.  The  reservoirs  were  con- 
structed by  Jfr.  George  Bailey,  contractor,  of 
Newcistle-on-Tyne.  The  whole  of  the  works 
were  designed  and  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  William  Cooper,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  Durham. 


^uilbiiig  Intelligence. 


UUUUCBE3    AND     CHAPELS. 

A  reredos  has  just  been  erected  iu  the  lately 
enlarged  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Helidon. 
It  13  the  work  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  architect  of 
the  church.  It  comprises  a  centre  filling  the 
space  behind  and  above  the  Holy  Table,  ,and 
two  wings  on  a  level  with  the  table,  extending 
to  the  north  and  south  w.alls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  wings  are  filled  with  a  zigzag 
pattern  in  Mintou's  tiles  and  Bath  stone.  In  the 
central  portion  is  a  background  of  Bath  stone  in- 
laid with  a  cross  of  red  Langiiedoc  marble,  resting 
on  a  slab,  under  which  is  a  base  of  blue  marble,  and 
encompassed  by  circlets  in  green  tile  ware.  Ro- 
settes in  coloured  tiles  fill  the  spaces  on  either 
I  if  the  cross,  with  the  addition  of  the  letters 
'.n  and  Omega  in  circles  of  blue  and  red 
ia:irble.  The  whole  is  flanked  north  and  south 
with  a  pinnacle  of  red  Kenilworth  stone. 

Sampford  Spiney  Church,  situated  at  Horra- 
bridge,  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  was  re- 
opened last  week,  after  restoration.  The  building 
consists  of  nave,  south  aisle,  west  transept, 
chancel,  tower,  and  porch.  The  old  gallery  has 
been  removed,  and  the  church  entirely  reseated. 
The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  granite 
chancel  arch  has  been  added.  The  chancel  is  laid 
with  red  and  black  tiles.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work  was  £65t».  Mr.  A.  Xorman,  Plymouth,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  R.  Dingle,  Stonehouse,  the 
contractor. 

The  old  church  of  St.  Mary,  Cistlegate,  York, 
hiving  become  much  dilapidated,  measures  have 
been  taken  in  order  to  its  restoration.  Mr. 
Butterfield,  of  London,  has  prepared  plans  for 
this  purpose. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Blunsdon,  has  been  re- 
consecrated, the  restoration  being  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  style  is  Early  English.  A  new 
exterior  roof  has  been  added,  still  preserving  the 
internal  character  of  the  old  one.  A  new  porch 
has  been  erected  on  the  north  side.  Mr.  W. 
Morris,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Highworth,  the  builder. 

j  ■      A  new  chapel,  erected  by  the  members  of  the 

>■  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  was   opened   at 

t    Parkgate,  near  Rotherham,  on  Sunday.   The  chapel 

\    is   built  entirely  of  stone,  in  the  Early  English 

style  of  architecture,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower 

and   spire.      The  total   cost   of  the  erection  has 

been   £2,600.      Messrs.  Blackmoor  and    Mitchel 

M  ithers,  of  Rotherham,  have  been  the  architects. 

and  Messrs.   Askew,  Brothers,  of   Parkgate,  the 

builders. 


The  fine  old  church  of  Wath-upon-Dearne  is 
now  undergoing  restoration.  The  workmen  re- 
cently discovered  a  monumental  brass  in  good 
preservation,  containing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  Orate  pro  Ma  Alexandri  Mounten.iy 
Geusi  qui  obiit  x.viij.  di6  December,  A.D. 
M.C.C.C.C.C.V."  Besides  the  brass  many  cross 
incised  slabs  have  been  brought  to  light. 

The  parish  church  of  Puddlehinton  was  re- 
opened last  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
The  building  has  been  thoroughly  restored  and  a 
new  north  aisle  added  at  a  cost  of  £1,050,  Mr. 
Christian  was  the  architect  employed. 

The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the  En- 
largement, Building,  and  Repairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  held  its  monthly  meeting  on  Monday, 
at  the  Society's  houte.  No.  7,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaffin  the  chair. 
There  were  also  present  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Romney,  Sir  Walter  C.  James,  Bart.,  the  Vener- 
able Archdeacon  Wordsworth,  Revs.  Canon  Nepean, 
A.  Borradaile,  William  Reyner  Cosens,  and  Henry 
Howarth  ;  Messrs.  John  Boodle,  George  Cowburn, 
J.  F.  France,  Edward  Hussey,  Arthur  Powell,  F. 
S.  Powell,  M.P.,  William  Rivington,  and  Rev. 
George  Ainslie,  M.A.,  secretary.  Grants  of  money 
amounting  to  £8-10  were  made  in  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing objects: — Building  new  churches,  viz.,  All 
Saints,  iu  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Coventry  ;  All 
Souls,  in  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry; 
Helsby,  in  the  parish  of  Frodsham,  Cheshire  ;  and 
Windhill,  in  the  parish  of  Calverley,  near  Leeds  ; 
rebuilding  the  churches  at  Llangunllo,  near  New- 
castle Emlyn,CaGrmarthen,andSwinton,  near  Man- 
chester ;  enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
accommodation  in  the  churches  at  Ashwell,  near 
Bildock,  Herts  ;  Dilhorne,  near  Cheadle,  Stafi'ord- 
shire  ;  Farnborough,  near  Bath ;  Kinnersley,  near 
Hereford ;  St.  Wendron,  near  Helston,  Cornwall  ; 
and  St.  Wenn,  near  Bodmin.  The  grants  formerly 
made  towards  building  a  church  at  Coxhoe,  in  the 
parish  of  Kelloe,  near  Ferry  Hill,  Durham,  and  en- 
larging the  church  at  Normanby,  near  Market 
Rasen,  Lincoln,  were  each  increased. 

BuiLWsas. 

A  new  grammar-school  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Tamworth,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Spragg  and  Joyce,  architects,  of   Stafford. 

The  eastern  wing  of  the  New  Dead  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market,  Smithfield,  is  now  completed, 
and  workmen  are  employed  in  constructing  two 
cupolas,  one  at  each  angle  of  the  eastern  front 
which  runs  parallel  to  Charterhouse-street. 
The  interior  of  the  shops  or  warehouses  in  this 
wing  are  being  fitted  up  in  readiness  for  occupa- 
tion by  salesmen.  Similar  cupolas  or  domes  are 
to  be  constructed  at  each  angle  of  the  west  front, 
facing  the  west  side  of  Smithfield.  The  under- 
ground railway  in  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  and  Midland  Railways  passes  beneath 
the  market  to  a  subterranean  terminus  midway 
between  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  the 
market,  which  has  been  opened  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  as  a  goods  station  for 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains.  At  present 
there  is  a  circular  incline  to  ascend  and  descend 
to  and  from  the  station,  but  it  is  understood  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  a 
hydraulic  lift  to  expedite  the  delivery  of 
goods,  &o. 

The  new  Congregational  schools  in  Stapleton- 
road,  Bristol,  are  now  finished,  and  will  be  occu- 
pied shortly.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  J.  P. 
Stephens,  builder,  of  York-street,  St.  Paul's, 
The  cost  of  the  schools  was  about  £1,100. 

A  large  warehouse  has  been  erected  in  Leeds, 
for  Messrs.  Constantino  and  Co.,  upholsterers.  It 
is  in  the  Italian  stj'le,  and  is  built  of  Harehills 
stone.  It  hasa  frontage  of  31ft.  andis  86ft.  deep. 
A  peculiarity  is  that  the  ceilings  of  all  the  rooms 
are  covered  with  pitch  pine  boards,  panelled  to 
prevent  dust  falling  on  the  goods.  Messrs.  Dobson 
and  Chorley,  of  Leeds,  were  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thorp,  the  contractor. 

The  new  cattle  market,  Southampton,  which  the 
town  council  have  had  laid  out  on  The  Marsh, 
close  to  the  docks  and  railway  station,  was  opened 
on  the  Sth  inst.  The  cattle  stalls  are  formed  by 
means  of  two  wrought-iron  rails  and  cast-iron 
posts,  3ft.  Gin.  in  height,  bedded  in  concrete.  The 
liooring  is  of  concrete  coated  with  Portland 
cement,  and  drained  into  stone  channelling  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  stalls,  thus  securing 
cleanliness.  The  market  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Lemon,  C.E.,  the  borough  surveyor,  the  con- 
tractors being  Mr.  John  Cdx  for  the  drainage,  and 
Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith,  Stafibrdflhire,  fur  the 
ironwork. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTICK. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ua  with  brief  uulee  of  worka  cou- 
templated  or  in  progreaa  in  the  provincea. 

Letters  relating  to  adrertisementa  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
nesa  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDES,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  weelt  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p  in.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserU  advertise- 
menu  for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  tic,  at  ONB 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty.four  Words. 


RICEt^•ED.— R.  J.  T.-J.  T— W.  J.  G.— O.  N.  S.— I.  J.— 
A.  and  C.  B.— G.  S.  C— E.  W.— W.  T.  P.— A.  H.  H.— T. 
E.  E.-G.  B.  F— W.  R— F,  W.  K.— 1.  1.  and  F.  W.— W. 
I.  T.-B  W.-I  H.— E.  O  P.— W.  O.  W.— B.  H.  S.  K.— 
O.  I.  and  Sons— T  and  A.— G.  I.  A.— I.  B.— A.  P.— E.  W. 
N. -Lieut-Col.  S.  W.— S.  H.  L.— H.  H.  S.—'Z,.  M.— W.  S.— 
T.  T.--E.  H,  L.  B.— T.  S.— Dr.  C.  D.-F.  G,  -V.— T.  B. - 
T.  S.-G.  I.  F.— W.  H.  T— B.  W.  W.-W.  C— Colonel 
Stall— T.   N.— G.  S.  L  ,  too  late,  neit  week. 

"  Sessional  of  Royal  Institute  of  Architects  and  Fine 
Artd  "    The  writer  did  not  send  his  uanie. 

W,  C  — Ediuburjjh,  28.  Cd. 

F,  S. — Binuingham,  cases  for  bindini;  the  BriLDINU 
News  are  ready,  28.  each. 


Corresponbeiire. 


A  FEW  THINGS  WORTH  IMPROVING, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcildinq  News. 

Sir, — Why  should  architects  not  be  allowed  to 
design  a  proper  and  more  elegant  soUiier's-box 
than  those  ancient  examples  at  Buckingham 
Palace  and  elsewhere  ?  Why  do  the  Post-oftice 
officials  put  up  such  monkey-looking  letter-posts 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  in  pretty  villages 
disfiguring  their  ancient  churches  ?  Can  anyone 
inform  the  public  residing  at  Belgravia  the  reason 
the  rich  parish  of  Saint  George  will  not  put  a 
aix-foot  centre  paving  down  the  gravel  pathw.ay 
in  Eaton  square  {vide  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster), and  paving  on  the  side  of  the  Palace  in 
Arabella-row  ?  May  I  ask,  in  so  great  a  square  as 
Eaton,  how  it  is  the  plantation  near  St,  Peter's 
CoUege  is  allowed  to  decay,  and  not  kept  up  like 
the  other  portions  ?  When  will  Sir  Richard 
Mayne  instruct  his  men  to  prevent  ignorant 
people  and  children  from  throwing  orange  peel 
on  the  pavement  to  the  danger  of  Her  Majeaty'a 
subjects  ? — I  am,  &c., 

Chelsea, 0.  T,  I. 

DANGEROUS    PARAPETS. 

Sir, — At  the  height  of  the  gale  on  Saturday, 
the  Ist.  inst.,  the  stone  coping  of  a  party  wall 
rising  above  the  roofs  of  some  five-storey  houses, 
suddenly  shot  down  upon  the  footway  of  the 
most  crowded  part  of  Gresham- street,  City. 
Curiously,  nobody  was  killed.  A  vacant  patch  of 
ground  seemed  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  ])ur- 
pose,  and  into  th's  the  little  avalanche  deposited 
itself  with  a  roar  and  a  splash,  but  people  started 
back  with  scared  faces,  shaking  the  dust  off  their 
hats  and  coats,  and  thinking  of  their  e.^ceeding 
nearness  to  that  condition  of  which  the  coroner 
takes  cognizance.  One  in  particular  had  fumbled 
somewhat  in  closing  the  door  of  his  office,  through 
which  piece  of  clumsiness  he  came  to  miss  that 
accident  by  perhaps  a  yard  or  two,  and  there  was 
no  victim. 

So  it  was  quite  a  mean  accident,  and  they 
have   put  up   new  stones  as   before,  which    will 


fld, 


probably  last  our  time  ;  there  is ,  what  appears 
to  be  a  jac  simile  of  the  old  coping  (tig  1)  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  building,  and  thousands 
of  the  same  class  upon  other  curb  roots  which 
wait  only  for  a  suttioient  degree  of  dilapidation 
and  a  favouring  gale.  Now  the  kind  of  flagging 
which,  being  cut  out  and  roughly  throuted,  is  made 
to  do  duty  as  coping  is  commonly  found  to  be 
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locM  »nd  ouly  miuitiinc*!  in  iU  (wsition  by  tho 
force'  of  gT»Tity,  anJ,  »lthough  8omfl  kind  of 
eramiK  are  (?enerally  founa  in  aucli  parte  as  are 
p*culurly  diogcroiu,  thmo  soon  burst  or  loosen 
tha  itonework.  and  if  their  condition  is  not  di«- 
eoTcred  thrir  fall  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It 
m*  therefore  worth  cooaidering,  whether  it 
uld  not  be  belter  to  disjiense  altogether  with 
this  apol'Vy  f.jr  masonry,  and  use  the  ancient 
nuuineroi-  •  i  brick  gable  ,6g.  2)  or  raking 

j,,„~t—  •  ^  still  in  c.inimon  use  on  all 

kioJ,   of    .  la   th.MO   districU  in    which 

brick  is  the  only  building  material,  but  which  is 
hardly  ever  attemi'teil  in  London,  except  where 
some  kind  of  "  eflect"  is  aimed  at.  Such  work 
well  set  in  cement  would  suffer  little  from  the 
weather,  and  could  be  easily  repaired  by  the  brick- 
layer. When  we  hare  a  compulsory  periodical 
insp«:tJon  of  the  tops  of  houses,  and  when  the 
owners  are  made  responsible  for  such  accidents  as 
the  last  few  weeks  have  produced  in  unusual 
plenty,  this  and  similar  subjects  will  receive  the 
amount  of  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Observer. 


[750  l-SCENE-rAISTISO.-  Scene  i..iM.tcrs  m.v  the  r 
coliun.  "i,h  size  and  whiting.  C:ui  any  cf  your  ""■"«.""« 
reader,  inform  me.  through  Intercommnnication,  of  vh.tt 
tho  jiM  most  suitablo  i»  composed  ?— Amatei'R. 


I- 


REPLIES. 

(  l-nUILDINrt  5I.\TERIAI.S  IN  NEW  ZEAL.iND. 
....  „  common  ^vi.h  ■•  E.  T."  and  nndonbtedlT  nume- 
rx,u.  othcn,  of  vour  roa-len.,  shonld  like  informat.on  .e8. 
^■ctinK  tho  building  i.roductiona  of  Now  Ze.a  and  and 
Lenera^.toteof  theCo\ony.  No»t  as  Mr.  DroWs  14  yean, 
^■^  onTal  eiperionce  warrants  tho  "^-»"P«';\'''"' X^' 
fullr  canabirof  imparting  tha  required  useful  knowledge, 
1  tnisTTt  he  miv  bo  induce,!  to  publish  the  same  m  a 
.ho""  article  in  the"  Bitiluino  News,  as.  of  coun«,  if* 
,,,"[:  <mt  of  tho  question  that  he  can  o^cteud  tha  same 
privilege  to  all  in.iuirers  as  that  offerod  to  1.  1^ 
^llow'^ma  also  to  reit«n>ta  "E.  T/s  query -"are  there 
any  works  published  CD  the  subject  ? '  — 1; .  St.  u- 


t:42]-CRAYON  DRAWINGS.-" T."  may  «%  crayon 
drawings  effoctuaUy  bj  dipping  them  m  milk.— 1< .  U. 


TO  WHAT  BASE  USES  HAVE  WE  COME. 

Sir,— I  send  you  an  advertisement  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  issue  of  a  IIuU  news. 
paper.  What  numberless  letters  have  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  architectural  competi- 
tions !  Now,  men  of  years  and  experience  are 
invited  to  task  themselves  for  weeks  in  designing 
churches  and  other  buildings,  to  be  erected  for 
small  sums  of  money,  and  to  receive  for  their 
trouble  either  no  premium  or  one  merged  into 
the  commission,  if  the  works  are  carried  out ; 
still,  surely  my  enclosure  is  the  clim.ix  of  our 
degradation.  Will  the  next  step  of  these  guardians 
be  to  advertise  to  solicitors  for  a  clerk  to  the 
Board,  who  will  draw  out  their  contract  deeds 
for  the  least  money  > — I  am,  ic. 

Hull,  Keb.  19,  1S«3.  AnisfPS, 

SCULCOATES    LNION.  —  TO    ARCHITECTS.  —  The 
Ofur<!- ...  -  ^»t-  ^i-.v-  Union,  being  de<«imu.-»  of  making 
MrtAin  A!''  \ildilinui  in  the  Workhouse,  will, 

an  TusmIa-.  .rvil  to  nx^ive  TEN'DEKS.  stating 

brwhatsu...  .u.  ....:..  Tl'lt.VL  PLANSof  such  proposed 
AJceratlODS  an.i  A-l'liii-nw  wiU  tw  Preparetl.  Tho  rremises 
may  bevioWod  ,ati.l  iiist ructions  for  tho  Plans  received  from 
the  Committ.-^  who  will  tx  in  attendance  at  the  Work- 
bouse,  from  tea  to  twelve  o'clock,  on  Thunwlay  next. 

The  teiiders  niu*t  1-*  delivere.1  at  tho  Board  Rfnim  before 
t«o  o'clock  on  Tuesday  tho  Cjth  instant  —By  order. 

WM.  CHATHAM.  Clerk  to  tho  Goardiana. 
Board  Room,  Borerley  ruad,  Feb.  18,  1S63. 


(743  l_VEN'TI LATINO  TIMBER.  —  lu  answer  to  the 
nuostion  bv  ■■  R,  S."  as  to  tho  best  method  of  ventilating 
the  timbefs  of  chamber  floors,  I  have  seen  the  following 
method  recommended,  which  appears  a  very  practicable 
one  viz  ,  nailing  battens  transversely  to  tho  joists,  nailing 
tho 'laths  to  the  battens,  and  inserting  air  bricks  in  the 
walU.— R  

[7.15.]-CEMENT  FOR  AQUAKIUMS.  —  I  send  the 
following  for  the  benefit  of  your  correspondent  '■  S.  L  G.  ; 
I  thinK  he  will  find  the  recipes  worth  a  trial.  Mix  boiled 
linseeil  oil,  lithaige,  and  red  and  white  lead  together  to  a 
proper  consistency,  ahvavs  using  the  larger  proportion  of 
white  lead.  This  composition  may  be  applied  to  a  piece  of 
flannel,  and  fitted  to  thejoints.  A  more  powerful  cement 
is  composed  in  the  proportion  of  two  oimces  of  sal  ammo- 
niac and  four  ounces  of  sulphur,  made  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  a  little  water.  When  the  cement  is  wanted  for  use, 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  p.aste  in  water,  rendered  slightly 
acid,  and  add  a  quantity  of  iron  turning?  or  filinzs,  sifted 
or  powdered,  to  render  the  particles  of  uniform  size.  In  a 
short  time  the  cement  will  become  as  hard  as  stone. - 
U.  M.  C. 

[745]— For  cementing  rockwork  into  a'luaria— pure  Port 
land  cement.  For  cem-nting  the  sides  together,  the  same 
cement  should  be  used  as  is  used  by  m.akers  of  slate  cisterns, 
mailo  of  litharge,  boiled  oil,  white  lead,  and  red  lead.  — B. 

[7.t.'j.]— I  would  advise  "S.  L.  G."  to  mix  a  solution  of 
eigh  touucea  of  strong  glue  and  one  ounce  of  varnish  of 
linseed  oil,  or  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine. '  Boil  these  together,  agitating  all  the  time,  until  the 
mixture  becomes  as  complete  as  possible.  The  pieces  to  be 
cemented  ought  to  be  kept  in  junction  for  forty-eight  or 
sixty  hoars.— North  Briton. 


ART-WORKMANSHIP. 


Sir, — Knowing  your  love  of  furplay,  and  your  deter- 
mination to  "  sift"  everything  that  looks  suspicious,  1  take 
Um  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  thu  .awards  of  prizes 
St  tt«  lst«  competitiou  at  the  Society  of  Arto.  In  the  hoj>e 
of  drmwiog  out  some  explanation  of  the  following.  You 
are  (li-rahtl.-'iii  aware  that,  for  the  prizes  otfered  for  ham- 
m<*'  ^  n,  tira«.  or  cupper,  three  sjiecimens  were 

Ml'  .laanil  one  in  iron,  numbered  respectively 

ID  •  H.  1'..  and  It'.. 

^.  "   rnan.  No.  l."*  ia  certainly  the  Ijost 

(I.  and   the  moAt  correct  to   the 
■'-;raph  of  which  is  exhibiteil  with 
'  of  this,  1   would   call  your 
't  on  t'jfse  spocimotu  in  your 
■  pronounces  "  No.  15  inconi- 
•■^ofNo.   14   being  so  beaten 
.*■,  while  tho  bick-plato  of 
.   •Icntoiitoftoothickaplate, 
Iij   '.  .;ri(  n   11,*  iictly  shows  the  back-plate  to 
h.1  alikthtty  beaten  up  fr"ni  a  thin  plate."     But,  in  the  face 
of  alt  •^'•.  *h-  .11.);:..*  h-\r>*  <twar(|ed  the  fir^t  prize  to  No. 


•I- 

pr  . 

11. 

af 

U. 

pArn'.'T  ■ 

up  as   t" 

No   16  U  : 

wbereaA  tn-. 


I'. 

Ill 
tl. 
the  < 


.11  •  ii.in>  e  I't  1 


It  would  seem   from   this 
...-rilied  ilosign  was  fatal,  antl 
the  effrtrt  of  tho  workman 
■':cM. — I  am,  Ac, 

T.  W.  K. 


Sir. —  Id  tho  report  of  Mr  R«<lgravo  and  Mr.  Wyatt  on 
the  work.4  •ent  m  «-,,mj>etition  for  prizea  oiforod  by  tho 
Society  of  ,\rt0,  as  puMishe.!  in  tr^ur  lap-T  last  Friday, 
lb«  name  of  Fisher  is.  by  mi'*  i  to  a  piece  of 

marble  carvint?  <lone  by  nio.  *^  kindly  noticed, 

and  ttaino'l  the  firat  prize      li  i     '  roys  the  value 

to  me  of  your  publication  of*,  f.iv  .iir.i''I'.  .i  report.— I  am, 
Ac.  JoHS  Bird  Fidler, 

81,  Anndel-itreet,  .Sheffleld,  February  18,  1SC3. 


^nttrtommunintioii. 


[746.}— TO  POLISH  AND  CLEAN  MARBLE. -The 
following  hints  in  regard  to  marble  may  be  of  service  to 
your  correspondent  "P.  S."  The  substance  used  in  the 
polishing  process  is  the  sharpest  sand,  which  must  be  worked 
with  till  the  surface  becomes  perfectly  flat ;  then,  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  sand  of  increasing  fineness  is  to  be  applied. 
Tlio  next  subst.ance  is  emery,  of  progressive  degi-ees  of  fine- 
ness, after  which  tripoli  is  employed.  The  last  polish  is 
givun  with  tin  putty.  The  body  with  which  the  sand  is 
lubbed  upon  the  marb'e  is  usually  a  plate  of  iron,  but  for 
tho  subsequent  procesa  a  plate  of  lead  is  used,  with  fine 
sand  and  emery.  The  pnliahing  rubbers  are  coarse  Uneu 
cloths  or  bagging  wedged  tight  with  an  iron  planing  tool.  In 
every  step  of  tho  operation  a  constant  trickhng  supply  of 
water  is  re<iuired.  To  clean  marble,  the  following  has  been 
found  to  answer  well : — Take  two  parts  of  common  soda, 
one  part  of  pumice-stone,  and  one  part  of  finely  powdered 
chalk.  These  are  to  be  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve  and  then 
mixed  with  water.  Hub  this  well  all  over  the  marble  and 
tho  stnins  will  be  removetl.  Afterwards  wash  the  marble 
over  with  soap  and  water,  and  it  will  be  as  clean  as  it  was 
at  fin t.- A. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  Mister  Builders'  Association  of  Bristol,  says  the 
"  Daily  Proas,"  hava  perfected  a  schunie  for  tho  registration 
of  non-union  workmen  connected  with  tho  various  branches 
of  tho  building  trade,  so  that  non-union  men  will  now  be 
enabled  to  got  employment,  and  employers  to  get  non-union 
men,  if  they  prefer  them,  with  mucl;  greater  facility  tlian 
heretofore-  It  is  the  intention,  wo  further  learn,  "of  the 
Masters*  AMociation,  should  the  scheme  prove  a  aucce-sH,  to 
establish  a  benefit  society  in  connection  with  tlio  registry, 
anrl,  in  fact,  to  use  the  beat  endeavours  to  place  non-union 
workmen  in  a  position  which  shall  in  every  respect  bo  nut 
ioferjor  to  that  of  tho  union  meo. 

The  bricklayeni  of  Walsall  are  seeking  a  riao  of  wages, 
and  tho  masons  havo  intimated  thoir  intention  of  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a  new  code  of  rules. 

A  great  do.il  of  excitement  has  boeu  occasioned  at  Bryn- 
mawr  and  TioighbourhofKl  in  c  HHoquenoe  of  the  groat  iron- 
masters, Messrs.  J.  and  B.  Bailey,  giving  notice  of  thy 
closing  of  their  Nantyglo  works,  at  which  nearly  8,000  men 
are  employed. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Nuisance    Caused    by     Buick     Burning.— 
RoBEKTS  v.Clakke.— This  was  a  suit  before  Vice- 
Chaucellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood   lor  the  purpose  of 
restraining  an  alleged  nuisanoe  from  hnck-buni- 
in:'  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hackney- 
downs,  at  a  distance  of  about  250  yards  from  the 
house  occupied  by  the   pluiniiff.      Tanoaa   de- 
fences  were  raised  ;  among  others,  that  the  de- 
fendant or  his   predecessors  in  title,  by  having 
burnt  bricks  on  the  particular   spot   ever  since 
1825,    had   acquired  a  prescriptive    right  with 
which  the  plaintiff,  a  new  coiner  into  the  neigh, 
bourhood,  could  not  interfere  ;  and,  in  any  case, 
that  the  complaints  of  nuisanoe   and    annoyance 
to  the  plaiutitr  and  his    family  were  grossly  ex- 
aggerated.     In   reference  to  these  defences  the 
plaintiff,   on    the   other    hand,   contended    that 
there  had  been  a  total  cessation  of  brick-burning 
in  the  delendant's    field  between  1845  and  1865, 
when  it  was  again  reniwed,  and    also  that,    bad 
as  brick-burniug  was  at  the  best,  the  evil  was  in 
the  present  case  intensified  and    rendered   intol- 
erable by  the  circumstance  that  r.efuse  and  rub- 
bish of  the  foulest  description,  including   putrid 
remains   of    fish   and  excrementitious   matters, 
were  shot   upon  the   ground,   and  burnt  up  to- 
gether with  the  clay  used  in  making  the  bricks. 
The   "Vioe-Chaucellor,  without  hearing  a  reply, 
held  that   the  plaiutitt"  was  entitled  to  an  injunc- 
tion.    The  defendant,    in  his  voluntary    answer, 
talked  of  brick-burning  having  been  continuously 
carried  on  at  the  field  in  question  without  iiiter- 
raption  from  1825    down   to  the   present   time, 
except  when  there   had   been   some  temporary 
interruption.      It   turned  out,  however,  that  one 
of  these    same    temporary     interruptions    had 
lasted  quite  20  years,  and   upon   the  law  of  the 
case  he  agreed  with  those  learned  Judges  who 
held  that,  when  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  a 
right  of   this   kind,  the  person  asserting  it  was 
bound  to  show  that  it  had  at  least  been  exercised 
in  the  first  and  last  year  of  the  period  of  20  years 
in   order  to   preserve  it  from  being  lost.     This 
had  not  been   done   by  the  defendant,  who  con- 
sequently failed  to  establish  as  of  right  this  ease- 
ment or  privilege  of  sending  foul  smoke  over  his 
neighbour's  land.     The  rest  of  the  case  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever.      Upon  the  defendant's 
own   evidence   there   could  be   no  doubt  of  tho 
existence  of  a  nuisance.     It  was   not   necessai-y 
for  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  any  special  sickness 
resulted  to  liimself  or  his  family  from  the  brick- 
burning,  nor  that  the    vapour  was  more   than 
usually   injurious  or  offensive.     It  was  an  axiom 
of  law  that  brick-burning  carried  on  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  was  a  nuisance  to  persons  living  within 
the  limit  affected  by  it,  and  250  yards  wag  no  is- 
treme    limit  for   the  smoke  and  fumes  to  reach. 
A  nuisauce,  therefore,   against   the  continuance 
of  which   this  Court    would    grant    relief,    had 
plainly    been  created,  aud  there  must  be  an  in- 
junction  to  restrain    the  defendant  from  burning 
bricks  so  as   to   occasion    damage  or  substantial 
aunoyance  to  the  plaintiff,  his  family,  or  tenants. 


QUESTIONS. 

r"»>-'    "  '■  \S».— Will  the  editor  jiTe  me  direc- 

%Uimm  fr'  .in  in  diameter  through  a  pane  of 

^Ugl-t.  .;— B 

(749  1-ILLE0IBI,E  I.V.SCIlIPTIONa  OS  SILVF.ll 
COINS -T  .V,  11  r  I  grently  olilljed  tojuj-nf  Tonrcorre- 
•pooder.-.  'im  nie  how  to  read  ille^ble  inioiip- 

"""•  ""  '  "ll  li»»o  in  mj  pn ion,  but  cui- 

aotdacH-        -  *l. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  fltaiiie^l  Rlftjw  window  liiujiiat  been  erectetl  in  Leiut- 
wardine  PariHh  Church  by  Mewrs.  K.  K.  Bdmuiidaon  iiud 
Son.  of  .ManeheAter,  and  is  one  for  which  thej  received  the 
jtirrira*  medal  at  the  late  Kxpoaitiou  in  Paria.  The  stylo  is 
Perfwndicular.  and  the  window  ie  composed  of  four  main 
openings  and  tracery. 

Mr,  William  Ilollnnd  has  just  fixed  a  memorial  window. 
2'Jft,  high  and  lift,  wide,  in  the  Decorated  stylo,  in  Lady 
Uuutiugdou's  Church,  Tuabridgo  Wells. 


iur  iice  Mk 


The  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association 
met  on  Wednesday,  last  week,  Mr.  John  C.  Hay, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  William  Beatue, 
architect,  read  a  paper  on  "  A  tour  in  Belgium 
in  tho  summer  of  1867."  Mr.  Beattie  gavo  a 
brief  review  of  Belgian  architecture,  past  and 
present,  and  the"  numerous  remains  of 
medieval  civil  and  domestic  buildings  in  nearly 
every  town  were  pointed  out.  The  cities  ot 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  were  do- 
scribed  at  some  length,  including  the  many  trea- 
sures of  art  to  be  seen  in  their  museums  and 
upon  the  walls  of  their  cathedrals.  Tho  patier 
was  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  drawings 
and  photographs. 

We  are  enabled  to  state  that,  pending  the  re- 
port ot  the  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  best  plan  for  facilitating  the  business  of  tho 
Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Kquity  (of  which 
Lord  Justice  Cairns  is  cliairmun),  no  further 
steps  will  betaken  towards  appointing  architects 
for  the  new  Palace  of  Justice.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  it  may  be  stated  that  the  recom- 
nionilation  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Barry  and  .'Street 
was  arrived  at  before  tho  accuracy  of  the  esti- 
mates of  those  gentlemen  had  been  tested  by 
competent  surveyors. — 2he  Owl, 
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A  correspoudent  Bays: — "In  one  of  your 
articles  last  Friday  allasion  was  made  to  an 
architect  in  Liverpool  changiuo;  bis  style.  That 
isqaite  easy.  I  know  of  a  case  where  an  archi- 
tect changed  his  style  from  Classic  to  Gothic,  the 
reason  being  that  formerly  he  had  a  Classic 
draaghtsman,  and  now  he  has  a  Gothic  one  !" 

Messrs.  Bates,  Hendy,  and  Co.,  of  4,  Old 
Jewry,  have  sent  as  a  "Handbook  and  Diary  for 
India  and  the  Colonies,"  for  the  present  year. 
It  comprises  a  directory  of  the  leading  English 
mauufactorers,  and  furnishes  other  information 
of  a  kind  specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  mer- 
chants and  traders  abroad.  They  will  find  the 
pablication  a  handy  and  useful  bnsiaess  record, 
and  to  all  such  we  recommend  it. 

For  several  days  during  the  month  of  January, 
flays  Dr.  Whitmore,  the  Marylebone  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  the  Thames  water  when  drawn 
from  the  mains  oi  the  Grand  Junction  Company 
was  somewhat  turbid  and  of  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance, indicating  the  presence  of  earthy  matter 
held  in  suspension,  and  showing  that  it  had  not 
undergone  its  usual  careful  filtration.  This 
may,  no  doubt,  be  accounted  for  by  the  late 
heavy  rains  which  flooded  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  causing  thereby  a  large  quantity  of 
clay  to  be  washed  into  the  river,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  current, 
did  not  subside,  but  was  conveyed  in  a  couditiou 
of  unusual  turbidity  into  the  subsiding  and  filter- 
ing beds ;  the  latter  becoming  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  overcl  ar^^ed  with  earthy  impuritiee, 
failed  to  remove  all  the  matter  held  in  suspeu- 
eion,  and  hence  the  absence  of  that  clearness  and 
brightness  so  usually  observed  in  our  Thames 
water. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Societe 
d'Jilncouragement  of  Paris:  —  A  grand  medal, 
value  10,000f ,  for  the  application  of  fine  arts  to 
industrial  purposes.  A  prize  of  oOOOf.  for  the 
employment  of  boraeic  acid  and  borax.  Prizes 
of  the  value  of  lOOOf  each  for  the  following  sub- 
jects— Water-power  motor  for  small  workshops; 
gas  jet  regulator ;  a  new  application  of  any 
abundant  mineral  substance ;  the  disinfection 
and  clarification  of  sewage  water ;  the  applica- 
tion of  endosmose  of  liquids  ;  the  application  of 
the  endosmose  of  gases ;  beating  and  ventilation 
of  rooms;  prese.vation  of  food;  improved 
method  of  making  vinegar  from  wines ;  And  a 
memoir  on  the  state  of  industrial  art  as  shown  at 
the  late  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris.  A 
detailed  programme  is  to  be  had  by  application 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  44,  Eue  Buona- 
parte, Paris,  and  all  models,  plans,  and  docu- 
ments are  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  March. 

At  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lam- 
beth Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society,  which 
took  place  last  week,  the  chairman  congratulated 
the  meeting  on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Society 
generally,  remarking  that,  although  the  advances 
made  during  fifteen  years  had  been  very  Urge, 
there  had  not  been  one  single  transaction  by 
which  the  Society  had  lost  a  shilling.  The 
resalt  is  certainly  highly  satisfactory.  The  three 
retiring  directors,  Messrs.  A.  Wentzell  (governor 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Victual- 
lers), C.  Hubert,  and  VV .  Batcbelor,  were  re- 
elected, Mr.  B.  Simmons,  jnn.,  of  Putney,  being 
elected  to  fill  the  fourth  vacancy. 

A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  discussions  are  carried  on  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Architectural  Association.  He 
thinks  the  Association  must  be  very  poor  in 
speakers,  or  the  same  names  would  not  always 
occur,  and  that  the  speakers  must  be  very  poor 
in  material,  or  they  would  say  a  little  more 
worth  listening  to  when  they  are  on  their  legs. 
Each  speaker,  he  says,  generally  manages  to 
thank  the  lecturer  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  and  again  at  the  end  of  his  speech. 
Each  speaker  rings  the  changes  on  the  same 
ideas.  He  thinks  that  an  improvement  might 
be  effected  in  conducting  these  discussions  if  the 
speakers  would  acquaint  themselves  a  little 
more  with  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  before 
they  attempt  to  enlighten  their  brother  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  W.  Herapath,  F.C.S.,  the  well-known 
chemist  and  toxicologist,  died  last  week,  at  the 
Manor  House,  Old  Paik,  Bristol.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  London  Chemical  Society 
and  the  Bristol  School  of  Medicine,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  the  last 
named  institution.  Mr,  Herapath  was  in  his 
72nd  year. 


A  correspondent  says  : — "  Your  criticisms  on 
Liverpool   architecture    may    to    some    appear 

severe,  but  they  are  true.  The  architecture  here 
is  in  general  poor  and  vulgar  in  character.  I 
have  found  this  impression  in  tho  minds  of  all 
Londoti  and  Manchester  architects  whom  I  have 
met.  In  walking  about  Manchester  one  moets 
with  some  very  "violent"  Gothic,  but  in  tho 
main  the  buildings  there  sl:ow  a  feeling  for 
architectural  effect  and  style  that  is  unknown 
in  Liverpool." 

It  is  proposed,  we  hear,  to  form  a  new  town  in 
tlie  Isle  of  Wight.  It  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
Huuldoor,  and  is  to  be  carried  oat  at  Totland 
Bay,  a  place  which,  for  its  beautiful  views,  and 
its  excellent  sea-bathing,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
isle.  There  has  long  been  a  desire  expressed  to 
bring  visitors  to  the  west  end  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  to  the  eastern  part.  A  number  of  work- 
men are  already  engaged  for  the  erection  of 
brick  kilns  in  order  to  commence  operations. 

The  largest  pendulum  in  existence  is  that 
which  regulates  the  new  clock  at  St  George's 
Church,  New  Yoik.  The  pendulum  in  question 
is  35fL.  long,  and  vibrates  in  three  seconds. 
The  "  bob  "  weighs  3901bs,  and  is  -Ift.  long,  by 
"in.  in  diameter.  The  clock  has  but  three 
wheels  in  the  going  train.  The  pendulum  of  the 
Clock  Tower  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  is  only 
15fc.  long. 

Mr.  Morton,  the  manager  of  the  Oxford  Music 
Hall,  attributed  the  firs  which  consumed  a  por. 
tion  of  the  building  last  week,  to  the  cocoa-nut 
matting  having  caught  fire  by  a  lighted  fusee. 
Mr.  Treloar,  the  manufacturer,  states  that  cocoa- 
nut  matting  is  uninflammable,  and  he  is  right. 
We  have  during  the  week  tested  the  flammable 
qualities  of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  find  that  Mr. 
Treloar's  statement  is  correct. 

A  canal  embankment  at  Horsley,  near  Bir- 
mingham, gave  way  on  Friday  hist.  The  car,al 
was  drained  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  considerable 
damage  was  done  by  the  rush  of  the  water. 
The  accident,  it  is  conjectured,  was  caused  by 
mining  operations  underneath  the  embankment. 

The  Metropolitan  Traffic  Kegulation  Act 
passed  towards  the  end  of  last  year  contained 
certain  provisions  against  removing  dust  and 
ashes,  and  unloading  brewers'  drays  in  the 
streets  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
Notwithstanding,  we  notice  that  the  practices 
are  still  continued  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  police,  we  believe,  have  been  spoken 
to  individually,  and  have  stated  that  they  have 
received  no  instructions  on  the  subject,  ao  that 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  clauses  of  the  Act 
seems  likely  to  remain  in  abeyance  for  the  want 
of  some  authority  to  enforce  proper  attention  to 
its  requirements. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin  has  sent  us  along  letter  on 
Dr.  Barry's  pamphlet,  but  it  reached  us  too  late 
for  insertion.  The  letter  contains  the  following 
enclosure  which  throws  some  light  on  the  missing 
letters  which  Mr.  Pugin  sent  to  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Barry: — 

"  Dear  Pugin,— In  reply  to  your  letter askmg  me  what  I 
remembered  about  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry's  letters  to 
your  father,  I  can  state  that  in  the  year  1S60  the  whole  cor- 
respondence which  you  have  now  made  public,  together  with 
the  letters  given  to  Sir  Charles  Barry,  were  for  a  time  in 
my  hands.  These  letters  I  had  examined  and  put  aside  for 
the  paqjose  of  writing,  as  you  remember,  a  biography  of 
your  father ;  the  idea  of  which  I  only  gave  up  on  heariog 
that  Mr.  Ferrey  had  already  a  portion  of  his  'Recollections' 
in  type.— Yours  sincerely,  Edmund  S.  Pdrceu.." 

Another  of  the  old  landmarks,  so  many  of 
which  have  disappeared  recently  to  make  Wiiy 
for  modern  improvements,  is  doomed.  The 
Saracen's  Head,  in  Snow. hill,  has  been'closed 
up  and  will  shortly  be  demolished.  This  was  a 
very  famous  hostelry  in  the  old  coaching  days. 
A  former  house  on  the  same  site  is  described  by 
old  Stowe  as  "  a  fair  and  large  inn  for  tho  receipt 
of  travellers." 

The  study  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  science  of 
heraldry  seems  to  increase.  In  the  financial 
years  lS55-o6  the  tax  produced  in  Great  Britain 
only  £53,769;  in  the  year  1865-66  it  produced 
£65,034.  A  return  which  has  been  issued  shows 
that  last  year  the  tax  was  paid  by  55,603  persons; 
15,077  of  them,  keeping  four-wheeled  two-horse 
carriage',  paid  a  tax  of  £2  123.  9d.  each,  and  the 
other  40,526  paid  13s.  2d. 

The  Government  has  consented  to  include  in 
the  estimates  for  the  current  year  an  additional 
sum  of  £800  to  tho  Royal  Irish  Academy.  The 
increase  in  the  annual  grant  was  recommended 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  some 
time  ago. 


The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  London  Asso- 
ciation of  Foremen  Engineers  was  held  on  Satur- 
day evening,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel, 
Cannon-street,  Mr.  Whitworth,  LL.D.,  F.K.S., 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed,  Mr.  Samuel 
Smiles,  and  others  spoke  during  the  evening. 
Tho  society  ia  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Ludgate-hill  is  gradually  being  widened.  Two 
houses  on  the  loft  hand  side  going  up  are  being 
pulled  down,  and  the  new  buildings  will  bo  con- 
siderably set  back.  Three  more  are  to  follow. 
The  corporation  have  been  treating  for  tho  front- 
age to  throw  the  extra  strip  into  the  public  way. 
That  of  the  two  already  coming  down  is  50ft.  by 
15ft.  6in.  deep,  775fl.  superficial  area,  and  the 
British  Prudenti  d  Assurance  Company,  who  are 
the  owners,  asrk  only  £28,720. 

A  correspondent  gives  us  an  instance  of  archi- 
tectural  restoration  in  Italy  which  shows  that  we 
English  are  not  alone  in  our  perpetration  of 
shams.  The  Archive  Office  at  Pisa  is  being  re- 
stored with  great  taste,  and  the  finished  portions 
of  the  work  display  considerable  archaiologic 
study,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  all  who  had 
a  hand  therein.  But  it  was  decided  that  the 
work  was  not  to  look  like  a  restoration,  but 
should  wear  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  relic 
of  antiquity,  and  so  the  artists  employed  were 
directed  to  anticipate  the  injuries  of  time  by 
smudging  their  work  here  and  there,  by  chip- 
ping pieces  every  now  and  then  out  of  the  new 
walls,  by  toning  down  their  tints,  and  by  intro- 
ducing artificial  discolouratioiis,  purporting  to 
be  the  result  of  age  and  damp. 

The  Council  on  Education  at  South  Kensington 
have  promised  to  supply  a  series  of  works  of  art 
of  the  highest  interest  and  value  to  the  Leeds 
National  Exhibition,  to  be  exchanged  at  intervals 
for  others  from  the  museum  of  the  department. 
The  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  supply 
some  rare  specimens  of  plate  of  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  presented  by  tho 
founders.  Mr.  W.  Bragge  will  supply  a  choice 
collection  of  illuminated  M.SS.,  and  a  selection 
from  his  interesting  collection,  illustrating  the 
history  and  use  of  tobacco  in  all  countries,  &c. 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  will  send  the  celebrated 
Chelsea  vase,  companion  to  that  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  jewelled  cabinet,  plate,  &^.  Several  of 
the  city  companies  have  consented  to  allow 
their  early  loving  cups,  and  other  objects  of 
interest,  to  be  exhibited.  There  will  also  be  a 
display  of  civic  insignia  from  Oxford,  Chester, 
York,  Lincoln,  Leeds,  S'.:arborough,  llichmond, 
(Yorkshire),  Preston,  Shrewsbury,  and  other 
municipal  towns. 

A  remarkable  sacrilege  was  discovered  on 
Tuesday  at  Bolton,  where  a  new  church  is  being 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  April,  and,  as  is  customary,  a 
number  of  coins  and  documents  were  deposited 
in  a  cavity  prepared  for  their  reception.  Yes- 
terday morning,  however,  it  was  found  that, 
with  the  help  of  a  large  crowbar,  the  stone  and 
brass  plate  below  which  covered  the  cavity  were 
removed,  and  the  articles  deposited  abstracted. 
Then  the  thief  appears  to  have  replaced  the 
plate  containing  the  inscription  in  its  original 
position,  and  carefully  mortared  it  in,  so  as  to 
conceal  the  robbery.  Adescriptionof  this  church, 
whichis  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancas- 
ter, appeared  in  the  Buildixg  News  of  May  3, 
1867. 

The  Hotel  de  Porta- Vecchia  at  Desenzano,  in 
the  province  of  Brescia,  Italy,  built  upon  piles 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  is  gradually 
sinking  at  the  rate  of  about  six  inches  a  day  ; 
the  ground  floor  has  already  disappeared.  This 
immersion  is  taking  place  imperceptibly,  and 
without  any  shock.  Every  means  of  preventing 
it  have  been  employed,  but  without  avail.  Num- 
bers of  persons  have  come  from  a  distance  to 
witness  this  singular  spectacle.  Ihe  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  who  was  at  first  in  despair  at  his 
misfortune,  at  length  determined  to  charge  a  fee 
for  admission  to  the  hous-,  and  has  already  re- 
ceived a  sum  of  money  which  will  go  far  to  com- 
pensate him  for  his  loss.  A  scientific  commission 
is  about  to  visit  the  spot  to  open  an  inquiry. 

Traces  of  a  large  and  ancient  town  near  Cos- 
tranova,  in  Sicily,  high  up  on  the  plateau  of  the 
Cassera  Mountains,  have  been  discovered,  and 
excavations  are  to  be  set  on  foot  without  delay. 
Professor  Cavallero,  director  of  the  Arehajological 
Museum,  has  had  a  minute  topographical  plan 
of  the  ruins  prepared,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  discoveries  of  considerable  interest 
will  be  made. 
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MEETl-NUS  iuK  THE  WEEK. 

Tvn.-lMt>tut.  of  Ci.il   F.i.Rin«n,-V    RcD""**  ii': 
ciuuoa  -VB  the  Supiiorting  Po-er  of  1  llrt, 
4j     ,nd  •    "On  lh«  ManuCtctnre  anrt  Wear 
of'iuiU,'  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Sanaixjig,  A«»x-.  luit. 

Wm-8odrtf  Aru.    •■  On  .  Daily  Mjal  Roalo  to 
Iiidl*.-  by  Hjd«  CUrko,  K-y.  D.C.L. 

Fn  — Anihiuctaril  .Uwciatioo,  "Tlie  AichitKtuiwqm). 

by  l'rur««.r   Kttr.  rRl    a.V 
8.4T  — A«itu«uJ  Aru   liumiiu-    ConrcTKiiwui- Wirt  " 
bi>..ll-^'n  "I  -k.uh..  ..ibjocu,  •'  TwUijiUf  tud 
•*  Uaxulat,"  ShAkMiMrff, 


£2,000 


LOSDOS.-For  dwelling  lious,  in  Portpcol-lane  and  Half 
Moonvanl,  Gray'.  Inn  road,  for  Mr  W.  Jarvis  :— 
"Langmead  and  Way  (accepted)  .., 

NoR>lANT,.s.-For  th.  erection  of  villa  r«i^onc«  at  N^or- 
raanum.  near  Derby,   for  Charl«  """'""'iL Sj,t,  *_ 
Thoma»  C.  Hine  and  Son,  of  Noltinghani,  archiWcta^ 

R  Thompson   '^i'j^ 

C.  Uumprio ,  ,„o 

R  Bridgart  "".- 

J,  W.  Thompson "J' 

O.  LiUoy  (accepted)  "-^ 

Wmm..:r.ns  -For  the  Do?  and  Fox  Tarem  Wimble.ion. 
for    Me«n.     Yo,.ng  ami    UainbridRe.     Mr.   Ooorga  Adam 
arehitoct.    Quantities  b,  .Mr.  C.  J.  Shopl^^  •- 

3338 


Young 


Znk  Btlus. 

TENDERS. 

EtTiwtTn.  —  For  r»baUding  22,  Queens  ro.vl  Bays- 
«at«r      C    tislas,  architect;  — 

John  CltfOMluM   £219j 

l-AMon -I'C 

Aldled  and  Uoulton 'Ibl 

BuuBT  —For  the  building  of  a  neloryhonee  at  BceUby. 

MKT  Unm<t.>      HdMim.  Tbomaa  C.  Uiue  and  Son,  Nottuig- 

b*ui,  arvhitcvld  : — 

llol»ju  llunUey it'.MJO 

» lUurn  Tickolpenny    2393 

r  r  KM.i   219S 

Th  mu  Endcrbr    „ 21M 

R.  aiid  T   H.jllinx"rorth  2I0« 

BimpM'U  aod  Lynaoi 2072 

J.  lUrker 1»!>9 

William  LUler 199i 

J  EUla   - 158^ 

KtiiM  .^  .  I  nowlna   19'» 

liTWood  1871 

n lS-'4 

1.    .  opted)  1730 

BalxTiiM. — For  building  two  houses  and  shops  in  the 
Biixloo mad.  ».,  tir  Menra.  Nicholl  and  Sunsbury.  Mr. 
C  II   nri»er,  an;hltect.    tjuanlitios  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Harris  ;— 

Siton l*t*i 

Maxwell WIS 

Mauley  and  Rogen 3943 

Taylor    »S»7 

Jackii.n  and  Sluiw 3337 

AxAird    3790 

Thominoa 3770 

Perry 3035 

Malt  and  Co.  (accepted)  3440 

Di'LWIfH. — For  the  erection  of  a  detachwl  roaidenco  in 
the  Underhill-ruod,  Lord^hip-laue,  Uulwicb,  S..  for  Mr.  L. 
U  Toll  ;- 

MitcbeU  (accepted)  £1137 

Kantr  — Forr<sitor>lion>,^  .toChriihallChnrch,  Essex. 

Joaeph  riarke,  Kan.,  F.9.A,,  architect.     (Quantities  by  Mr. 

lUckjlK-ll  — 

llui.t,  H.Jdewl.in  £3207    0  0 

(iiMj..rn.  Buiitioiford  J40«    0  0 

Knma.:lee.  llaUtead 244S    3  0 

Hoberu,  l^u.lou     2410    0  0 

llracher  and  Hun,  Ixindun 2300    0  0 

Olasacuck.  llishop'.  .Stortfonl 2100    0  0 

Hell  and  Sou.  Saffron  Waldeu 1060    0  0 

Urinuoii  and  Whitehead,  RoystOQ    1900  IJ  0 

tlniwn,  Lynn   1S90    0  0 

T«.loy,  llury  St   E.lmunds ls',0    0  0 

MaaonandUreou,  llitTisrhill   1700    0  0 


Miuioii 

Avis  and  Son  

Nicholson  and  Son 

Adamson  and  Sons  (accepted) -i'"" 


WisliExcH.-Forbuildingtho  Primitive  MethodUtChapel. 
Mr.  Jam<B  Koiridgc,  architect :— 

Dennett ^]^^'i     ^     l 

Girling  (accepted)  "l"    "    " 


WoBcxsTrB  — ForKfiwSehooIsandChapol-keciwr  sHouse, 
S;msomo  Walk      Mr  O  .lohusou,  arehitect :— 

Hcu_n,,ii,gandSon .ij-'OO    0    0 

ul^l:::::::::::::::::::::: "sou  o 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SCKRENDER   IN   BASINCHALL-STRECT. 

C  G  Braitou  Portsea.  builder,  Feb.  26,  atl.  K.  Ch.-irKller: 
iuu  Claude  ro.id,  Peckh.^m  live,  builder.  Feb.  2S.  at  1.  Tho- 
mas GUbert  Bell  and  John  J.ime3  Elphinston  Robertson, 
Ch.->rim;.croES,survevor3,March  2, at  2.  iTederickChadwick, 
Crovdoii,  Burvevor,'  Murch  4,  at  12.  Charles  Jupp,  The 
TrianKle,  Mare  street,  Hackney,  builder,  March  2  at  11. 
George  Knight,  Groat  George  street,  Westminster,  contrac- 
tor, March  4,at  I.  Joseph  James  Bawhugs,  Melbourn.Cam- 
bridgoahiro,  engineer,  March  4,  at  2. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Samuel  Gamit,  Hulme,  paiuter,  Feb.  29,  at  9.30.  John 
Roskillv  Wendron,  Cornwall,  mason;  Feb.  22,  at  10.  John 
Prince  Busby,  Rlsborough,  plumber,  March  12,  atll.  John 
Coleman,  EwoU,  surveyor,  Feb.  29,  at  12.  Francis  Wdham 
Vigus,  Eioter,  timber  dealer,  March  4,  at  12. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 
March  9  G.  Hayw.ird,  Hawkburst,  plumber.  March  9, 
T  \dams  Ore,  Sussex,  builder.  March  11,  G.  W.  Weather- 
hoiMT  Horton-in-Lindsey,  engineer.  !H;irch  16,  W.  Aston 
Great  Crosby.  Lancishire,  buUder.  Feb.  24,  J  Smith  and 
J  L  Ibbotsou,  Bariow-iuFumess,  joiners.  March  13,  D. 
Gaved  and  W.  H.  Rakett.  Penge,  b.iiklers.  March  1;,H. 
Hu-'hes  IHanoverstreet.  Carlton  road,  Kontishtomi,  builder 
MarchlO.W.Vaile,  Birmingham,  builder.  March  11,  J. 
Fitchett,  Manchester,  plumber.  March  S,  T.  Bariowclongh, 
Sheffield,  builder.  March  IS,  J.  Parsous,  Plymouth, 
buUder.  March  19.  H.  W.  Hulbert,  Cirencester,  painter. 
March  6,  J.  D.  Stone,  Brighton,  painter. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
RAVDn.i,  and  Sacnders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dei»t*; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— [Ad  VT.  I 


March  1^ 


DIVIDEND. 

F.  W.  Mowbray,  Leicester,  engineer. 


SCOTCH  SEQUF-STRATlON. 

William  Macnab,  Duncan  M'Callum,  and  Robert  M'Nab, 
Greenock,  engineers,  Feb.  25,  at  12. 


Lo:4[M>!<. — For  altoratiun*  and  Te)iaini  to  house  in  Char- 
lotte street,  fir  Mr  .M.  Gabriel.  Mr.  W.  .\.  Baker,  arclii- 
UKt  tju.uititios  furnished  by  Messn.  Richardson  and 
Wafhom  — 

Urown £588 

Ward    605 

lyi^x^f  —For  the  erection  of  two  shops  in  Enston-roa*!, 
for  Mr  W..il.ln.li;o  Mr  W.  A.  Daker,  architect.  Quan. 
titles  fnrnl<h«l  by  Mesi-rs.  Richardiou  and  Waghoni  :— 

liathtnAn   i^lS07 

Willianu  178T 

FAton  and  Chapniao 17M 

<VHi{ier  and  Cultnm  1C60 

Scrlvsner  and  White 1624 

Kelly,  Urotbers IdU 

MiUhell 14PJ 

LoiiDiy  —For  allerati.iDi  and  repairs  to  three  houses, 
Clurkitte  street,   and    No     1,    Devonshire  street,  for  Mr. 
WaUon  an.1  others     Mr.  P.  V.  Ilolsworth,  •rchileet  ;— 
Matthew* £1910 

itfwaters !..!!!!!!!!!  is;© 

Ib'ikharo '„  jgcg 

KeUy  1S33 

Uanleyand  Roger* 1790 

Clark  and  Mannoch   143(J 

U>wiR  NnawooD— For  the  alterations  and  ailditloni 
aboat  t)  b«  carrieil  out  at  the  Parish  schools,  lower  Nor- 
woi«l.  Surr«y.  f.,r  the  Itanl  of  (iiiinlians  of  the  Parish  of 
Ht  M»ry,  l.aniheth.  Tlie  •luantitios  were  Uken  out  by  Mr. 
Ouald.  of  JO.  Omal  Gnorgo-etreot,  Woatniinst4r  :— 

Wardle  aul  llaker £3010 

t    Fill    2987 

t»*'J*"    ~ 5937 

rrsbhle  Brother*    2y30 

H^nshaw        _ 2921 

/,  ^'    ■ "         '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  3920 

>,'  2S93 

V  2777 

[^    '  -i...an  2100 

>ixoDand:4oo „ 26*7 

^  ^?^    " '. '■■".".    2C.0 

WW  SteveJi. 2'a3 

"*!T    - 2«32 

*^:«"  ••••■ 2i«8 

NattandCo 2121 

I'exon  and  ^mith  *.'.'.*.*.'.'.'.'.'.!I*"  2445 

l!o«»wr»n4CiiUaai(««iit>t«ijiii]i[][]i"];i  tint 


PROPERTY   SALES. 

Feb.   11. 
At  the  Mart- Bv  Messr*.  Foster,  Leasehold  residence. 
No.  21,  AlKiny-street,  Regeiit's-park,   tenu  32  years  imex- 
pired  at  £12  per  annum    sold  for  £660. 

Freehold.  6a.  Or.  ISp.  of  building  land,  situate  in  Station- 
road,  Coluey-  hatch— sold  for  £1,610. 

By  Messrs.  Elgiiod  and  Sou. — Leasehold  residence  with 
stabling,  No.  tf,  Montagu-square,  let  on  le.i30  at  £135  jht 
annum,  tomi  33  years  unexpired  at  £21  per  annum  -  sold 
for  £1,400. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  5S,  Montagii-s  pl.ire,  let  on 
lease  at  £120  per  auniini,  term  and  ground  rent  similar  to 
above— sold  for  £  1 ,330. 

lA'-asehold  ground  rout  of  £21  per  annum  for  33  years 
derivotl  fnim  No.  8,  Montagii-Bqiiare — sold  for  £350. 

Leasehold  ground  rent  of  £21  per  annum  for  33  years  de- 
rived from  No.   9.   Montagu-si[iiarrt — sold  for  £340. 

Leasehold  ground  rents  amouiitiug  to  £70  12s.  per  annum 
for  33  years,  derived  fiom  seven  houses  iu  Park-place,  Ke- 
gent'spark— sold  for  £1,100. 

Leasehold  ground  rents,  aino'intiug  to  £29  Ss.  per  annum 
for  33  years,  derived  from  four  houses  in  Park-place,  Ue- 
gent's-park — sold  for  £4S0. 

I^easeliold,  four  houses  and  premises,  Nos.  24  to  27,  Buck- 
ingham-place, Fitzroy-square,  producing  iilyO  per  annum, 
term  20  years  unexpired,  at  2s.  per  annum — si  Id  fur  £1  ,S'J(l. 
Leasehold  gnnind  rent  of  £5  per  annum,  for  20  years,  de- 
rived from  331,  Kustou-road— sold  for  £50. 

Feb.  12 
.Vr  THE  Mart— Bj  Messrs.  Vigers. — Freehohl,  two  plots 
of  building  land  situate  at  llenio  hill— .m.UI  for  £300. 

Freehold  builditig  hind,  fruntiiig  Poplar  walk,  Coldli.ir. 
hour-lane,  CamlMirwoU,  and  a  lease  for  1,000  years  of  a  rail- 
way ai-ch    sold  for  £520. 

Freehold,  two  (dots  of  building  land,  situate  as  above, 
and  a  lease  for  1,000  years  of  four  railway  arclies  — sold  fur 
£310. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  fronting  Coldharbour- 
lane,  Camborwell,  and  a  lease  for  1,000  years  of  four  nail- 
way  arches— Bohl  for  £430. 

Freehold  cottage.  No.  G,  Avenilo-cottagcs,  Avenue-ro.-i-l, 
Camberwell,  lot  at  £15  l'2s.  per  annum — sold  ftir  £300. 

Freehold,  seven  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  13.S,  140,  144,  110, 
14*^,  163,  and  170,  Ciiinberwell-ro,id,  prodvu-iiig  £20.'i  p.-r 
aiiniini,  also  aplot  of  building  land  in  the  rear — sold  for 
£6.480. 

Freehold  residence.  No.  6,  Charlotte  street,  Sutherland- 
square,  Walworth-road,  let  at  £20  per  aimuni— sold  for 
£460. 

I.ejUM>hold  residence.  No.  13,  Sutherlaudstrcet,  Walwoith- 
road.  lot  at  £26  jier  annum,  term  70  years  from  1S41,  at  £4 
Us,  {ler  annum — sold  for  £310. 

Freehold,  two  plots  of  building  l.vid  fronting  Wellington- 
street,  Bramlon-row.  Newington-ciuseway,  and  a  lease  for 
1,000  years  (.fa  railway  arch— sold  for  £4V0. 

Freehold  plot  of  building   land   fronting   Brandon-row, 

and  a  lea-<o  for  1,000  years  of  a  railway  arch— sold  for  £410. 

Freehold,  two  plots  of  building  land  fronting  Tiverton- 

strcot,  Newingtuii-oaiisewny,  and  a  tease  for  £1,000  years 

of  a  railway  arch — sold  for  £400. 

Freehold  house,  No.  36,  Tivorton-street,  and  lands  adjoin- 
ing, with  lease  for  1,000  years  of  two  railway  arches— sohl 
for  £400. 

Freehold  two  plobi  of  building  land  fronting  Newington- 
causew.ny,  with  a  lease  forl.noo  years  of  nine  railway  arches 
— s<ild  for  £430. 

Freehold  house.  No.  3,  Hill  street,  Wellington  street, 
Btackfiiars — sold  for  £230. 

Freehold,  house.  No.  60,  Great  Suflblk-Btroet,  Blackfriars 
—•old  for  £420. 

Feb.  14. 
At  THE  Mart— By  Messrs  Pnrehrother,  Lye,  and  Wheeler, 
—The  valuable  literary  property,  known  as  the  "Evening 
Mail  "  newspajier,  having  an  extensive  British  and  foreign 
circulation,  and  which  has  produced  during  the  live  years 
ending  December.  Isii6,  an  average  net  income  exceeding 
£I,20O  jier  annum — sold  for  £2,000. 

Ily  Mcsars  WinsUnley  and  Horwood— Freehold  mer- 
cantile premise.,  Iniiiig  No.  28,  Friday-street,  and  'M,  Uow- 
i»no  Cheapsido,  eetimated  to  prgduc*  £670  per  aunum— 

eulu  for  i?.?  7*111  ' 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED 

W  .and  R  BuUows,  Castle  Bromwich  and  Erdington, 
builders  SutclifTes  and  Co, ,  Bradford,  Yorkahire,  plumbers. 
Smithers  and  Co.  Great  Horton  and  Brighouse,  slaters. 


DECLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDEND. 

S  C  Aiming,  King's-cross  road,  gasfitter,  dividend  tul. 
J  j  Myers,  Southampton,  engineer,  dividend,  2s  Md, 
Bennett  and  Higuett,  Liverpool,  timber  merchants,  SiU. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TiMBKK,  duty  1b  per  load,  drawback,  Is, 


12    C 


16 


i  10 


6  IB 


3  10 
S  10 
3 


Teak    lo»d£ll 

Quflbflc.  red  pln«  .... 

,.  yellow  pine.. 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow 
Uuubeo  Oak,  whit« . . 

„       birch 

,,      elm    

OaDtzlc  oak   

..      fir  ^ 

Memfllfir    ^ 

Rijt* 3     " 

Swedish  2    - 

Maata,Quebecredpln»   *    0 

,,       yellow  pJDB. .      6    0 

Lalhwood,Dantzic.{m    4  10 

at.  I'eterubiirg   8    0     w 
Deals,  prC,  12  ft.  by  8 

by  9in.,  dutySsper 

load,  drawback  2a. 
Q'lebec,  white  spruce  IS    0  19 
Ht.JobD.whiteapruce  18  10  16  1" 
Yellow    pina,  pet  re- 
duced C. 
Oauada,  Ist  quality.  17    0  18  10 
and  do 11     0  la    0 


5  10 
8     & 

3    7 
7    0 

6  0 


Archangel.  yeUow  . .  £11     0  «12    0 
St.  Peteraburg,  yel...  ll>  ">     11  1" 

Finland  7  10    8  10 

Memel "**,''    ^ 

Gothenburg.  yeUow       8  0     10     0 

white    8    0      SO 

Gefie,  yellow 9    0    11     0 

Soderhiun       V    U    IW    ^ 

ChriBtiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  8  by  9  in. 

ytjUow 12     0     10 

Deck  Plank,  Dautzle, 

per  40  ft  3  In 0  15      1    " 

PuMiCB  S  KtNB  pr  ton    CO      8    0 

011.8,  Ac, 
Seal,  pale. ...per  tm.99      0    4o    « 

a"'.''"l'-::::;:;:"'i!i"S  S 

Whsie,  sill.  8«,  pals  S8    0    33    0 

Olive,  GsUlpoll '-    "     .r    u 

CocoMiut,  Coclun,ton  Oii  , "    »?    " 

Psta.«- »»  5  J^ 

Linseed    ■>*    ^ 

Rapeaeed,  Eug.pale..  J^  J» 
Cottouieed ^1    ** 


35  IJ  ] 


Metals. 


Welah  Bars  In  London     per  ton 

Ni^il  Rod        do 


Uo"|>a.  Single       -       do 

BUfurdabire  Bar*       .   do 

H,irs.  in  Walea     do 


foundry  I'lgs.  at  Glasg.  No    1   ..       do 
Swedish  Bars  do 


6  10    ( 

7  5    ( 

8  5  ( 

9  15  i 
7  b  ( 
B  10  ) 
fi  10  • 
2  IB 

10  6 


8  10 
10  0 
7  10 


S     5 

10  10 


Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  ton  16    5 

Swedish  Faggot   do  10  10 

CoPPKR  :— 

Sheet  *  Sbeathlnit,  4BoltB  ....perton  80    0  ( 

Hammered  Butt.utua       do  8-  ( 

Plat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do            0    o  ( 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  71     0  ( 

Beat  Select«d     do  76    0  ( 

Anitralian     do  80    0  ( 

Y  1.  U»tal8heathing&Bods....perlb          0    0  i 

Znic : — 

English  Hlieet       per  ton        2G  10 

Devaux'sV.  M.  Roofing  Zinc    do  26  10 


15  10 
12  10 


83  0 
0     U 


•I 


0      27     0     0    3 
0     0     0 


•  And  it  por  cent,  discount  U  laid  upon  the  new  syslem 


English  Block 
do       Bar   .... 
do      Refined 

Banoa      ^  ..  .... 

Btraits     


Tin  :— 

...per  ton 
...      do 
...      do 
...      do 
...      do 


in    0     0        96    0 


t*l     0    0        92    0 


'o}"» 

Sjnett 


'•wiafor£7,72V. 


Lead: — 

Pij,  Engllnh     per  ton 

„    apanUh  Soft do 

Shot.  Patent     do 

ShMt   do 

Whit*     „ do 

8PKLTJ31  :— 

On  the  Spot    per  ton 

QciuuiLvui     per  btl 


ILBooLira  or  AvrutoirT 
Fnnoti   pwtou      28 


211    0  0  ?1  0  0^ 

18    0  0  0     0  0  [ 

22  10  0  0    0  0  j 

20    5  0  0    0  0^ 

27    0  0  2r  10  U 


20    0    0       £0    5    0  nett 

It  17  e     0  0  « 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  "INDEPEN- 
DENT DISSENTERS." 

"Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had 
not  much  earth,  and  forthwith  they  sprung  >ip, 
because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth  ;  anvl  when 
the  sun  was  up  they  were  scorched,  and  because 
they  had  no  root  they  withered  away." 

NOTHING  coitld  more  justly  describe  the 
state  of  meeting-house  architecture,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Congregational  Year  Book  for 
1868,  than  tlie  words  just  quoted.     In   the 
whole  field  of  modern  art  there  is  no  patch  so 
utterly  worthless,   because  of  its  superficial 
deceptive  character,  as  that  occupied  by  Non- 
conformists.    If  we  compare  for  a  moment 
the  current  Year  Book  with  former  years,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  return  a  verdict  altogether 
against  the  present,  and  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  past.     The  seed  of  the  architectural 
revival  was  sown  for  Dissenter  as  well  as 
Churchman.     The  Year  Book  at  first  gave 
evidence  that  the  seetl  had  been  received  with 
joy  ;  but  lately  the  evidence  is  just  as  conclu- 
sive that  this  joy  had  no  real  enduring  root. 
In  a  word,  there  is  no  feeling  in  their  architec- 
ture, or  nothing,  to  put  it  inanother  way,  which 
corresponds  to  what  the   Churchman  under- 
stands by  the  word  "  symbolism."    This  is  the 
first  cause  of  that  barrenness,  and  those  abor- 
tions  which   are   worse   than   barrenness,  so 
manifest  in  most  of  the  buildings  which  owe 
their  origin  to  Nonconformists.     But  it  may 
be  said,   "  biuldings   may  be  good,   and   yet 
have  nothing  to  do   with  symbolism.     The 
market-house,  the   railway  station,  and  the 
bank,  may  be  decent  buildings  enough,  and 
yet    not    possess     a    spark     of    symbolism. 
Engineering  works,  possibly,  but  not  neces- 
sarily barren  or  monstrous."    This    is    tm- 
doubtedly   true,    and    suggests  at   once    the 
second  force  which  operates  with  such  a  de- 
pressing tendency  on  what  is  called  "  chapel 
architecture."     This,  broadly  stated,  is  pride. 
If  Dissenters  and  their  architects  could  be 
content  with  the  practical  business  rj^uestions 
of,    first,  how  to  seat  a  given    number    of 
people  so  that  all  should  see  and  hear  the 
minister  well ;  and,  second,  how  to  do  this  at 
the  least  possible  expense  compatible   with 
one  thing  only,  viz. — the  dignity  of  religion, 
we  might  have  plain  but  well  proportioned 
buildings   erected,   the    grand    simplicity   of 
which  might  frown  down  the  weak  tritterings 
of  both  Anglican  and  Roman  buildings,  and 
could  not  but  have  most  beneficial  ett'ects  upon 
the  architecture  of  the  future  ;  but  this,  the 
Congregational  Year  Book  shows  us,  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  "  Independent  Dissenters."     In 
architecture,  as  in  some  other  things,   they 
seem  to  have  a  strong  desire  to  be  mistaken 
for  Anglicans,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  possess  all 
the  privileges,  architectural  and  otherwise,  of 
the  National  Church.     Thus,  out  of  twenty- 
one    meeting-houses    twelve     have      towers 
and  spires  ;  one  has  nave,   aisles,  and  tran- 
septs,  all  outwardly  ejqjressed  in   flank    as 
well  as  in  front ;  and  all  the  others  are  mere 
variations  of  a  mean  compromise  between  the 
one  span  roof  demanded  by  his  conijitions  of 
arrangement,  and  that  idea  of  an  Anglican 
church   (nave  and  aisles)  which  is  so  essen- 
tially the  Nonconformists'  idea,  and  beyond 
which  it  seems  impossible  for  them  to  reach. 
The  most  churchy   of   these  works   are   de- 
scribed as  "  English  Congregational  Church, 
Swansea,"  and  "  New  Congregational  Church, 
Tenby,"  both  by  Messrs.  Paull  and  Robinson. 
^Ir.  Pritchett  follows  closely  in  their  wake. 
His  towers  and  spires  are  120ft.  high,  and  that 
at  Ilkley,  we  are  Informed,  "is  handsome,  with 
no  doora  or  windows  in  the  spire  to  mar  its 


beauty  and  its  symmetry."  What  a  pity  this 
principle  was  not  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

We  have  mentioned  these  architects  be- 
cause they  really  do  appear,  in  one  or  two  of 
their  works,  to  have  learnt  something  of  the 
art  of  architecture  somewhere  or  other.  So, 
too,  there  .are  many  worse  buildings  than  Mr. 
Moffat  Snvith's  slight  and  unpretending  round 
arched  work  at  BuDth  Wells ;  whilst  Mr. 
Sutton,  in  his  "  Chapel,  Pembroke  Dock,"  has 
gone  near  to  one  fair  solution  of  the  problem 
with  which  the  architects  of  "  Nonconforming 
churches "  have  to  contend,  by  adopting  a 
design  of  two  storeys,  and  thus  accentuating 
externally  the  internal  arrangement  of  a 
galleried  hall.  Messrs.  Innocent  and  Brown 
would  have  deserved  our  highest  praise  for 
their  architecture,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
have  confounded  boldness  with  coarseness,  and 
have  followed  a  trifle  too  closely  upon  the 
track  of  Mr.  Bentley.  Of  the  other  designs  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  write.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Poulton,  of  Reading,  seems  to  be  the  most 
poptdar  or  the  most  pushing,  for  we  find  his 
name  attached  to  four  designs,  one  the  frontis- 
piece. Like  Mr.  Sutton,  this  architect  has 
got  sense  enough  sometimes  to  confess  exter- 
nally the  two  storeyed  nature  of  the  building  ; 
but  here  we  must  do  Mr.  Sutton  the  justice 
to  say  all  likeness  ceases.  There  probably 
does  not  e.ust  in  Europe  an  architect  who 
could  equal  Mr.  Poulton  in  combining  the 
height  of  pretension  with  the  v/orst  of 
proportions  and  the  weakest  of  details.  We 
say  this  most  emphatically,  not  merely  upon 
the  evidence  in  the  Congregational  Year  Book, 
but  from  the  evidence  of  the  works  themselves. 
Of  Mr.  Poulton  himself  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  Of  his  works,  unfortunately,  we 
know  too  much  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  selecting  their  author  as  the  representative 
of  the  most  barren  patch  in  the  whole  estate 
of  modern  architecture.  If  Jlr.  Poulton,  like 
Mr.  T.  G.  Clarke  and  many  other  architects 
who  now  and  then  equal  him,  had  but  an 
ordinary  share  of  work,  we  should  have  had 
very  little  to  say.  There  are,  however,  men 
upon  whom,  from  some  cause  or  other  utterly 
foreign  to  art,  opportunities  to  do  something 
for  art  thickly  crowd,  but  ever  with  abortive 
results — men  whose  works  are  so  plentifully 
scattered  that  they  (the  works)  must  either 
become  a  general  joy  or  a  general  nuisance. 
Mr.  Poulton  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  these,  if  he 
has  not  already  secured  that  proud  distinction. 
Of  course  every  one  knows  "success"  is  a 
shield.  Of  course  every  one  also  knows  that 
"  success  "  means  money,  or  the  outward  sign 
of  it.  An  architect  who  we  know  has  ten 
times  his  share  of  work,  who  possesses  a 
private  secretary,  and  is  always  In  a  railway 
carriage,  may  after  all  be  comparatively 
poor;  but  his  "sticcess,"  to  all  appearance,  is 
the  same,  whether  he  leaves  his  eldest  son 
penniless,  or  the  heir  to  rich  estates.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but  the 
works  executed.  We  know  very  well  that 
some  so-caUed  architects  hold  their  profes- 
sional services  so  cheaply,  that  rather  than 
lose  a  building  they  would  do  the  work  for 
nothing  ;  whilst  many  receive  2i-  per  cent, 
li  per  cent,  nay,  even  a  five-pound  note. 
And  some  get  known  as  "  subscribers  "  to  all 
places  of  worship,  their  subscription  varying 
from  Sj  per  cent,  to  o  per  cent.  !  However, 
these  are  matters  ot  professional  practice  with 
which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  and 
we  only  mention  these  ways  of  doing  busi- 
ness to  show  that  the  "  success "  does  not 
always  mean  real  money,  but  that  the  "  suc- 
cess "  itself  is  as  often  a  sham  as  the  means 
whereby  it  has  been  achieved.  Real  success 
in  any  art  pursuit  must  be  owing  to  real  art 
merit,  and  that  alone.  With  all  other  kinds 
of  success  we  are  at  open  war,  convinced  that  it 
only  wants  open  war  and  fearless  speaking  to 
show  the  rottenness  of  the  shield  behind 
which  men  skunk,  and  the  rustiness  of  the 
armour  In  which  they  encase  themselves.  We 
fully  believe  the  success  of  many  architects  to 


bo  intense  shams.  Bullying  an  ignorant 
public,  pandering  to  a  griv^ping  committee,  or 
buoyed  up  by  the  merits  of  a  never-men- 
tioned clerk,  some  men  ride  architectural 
greatness.  Others,  avoiding  the  meannesses 
of  life,  but  having  presentable  persons,  with 
a  good  deal  of  savoir-faire  and  a  sotipcon  of 
savoir-vivre,  ride  by  their  sides — a  goodly 
couqiany,  and  richly  dight.  If  you  would 
lind  the  artist — the  architect  who  lives  for 
art,  whose  power  is  in  his  own  right  hand, 
and  who  has  neither  shield  nor  bre.astplate — 
you  must  seek  him  in  bye-ways  and  in  quiet 
valleys,  and  not  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares. 
You  may  hear  of  him  in  country  houses,  but 
his  name  is  unknown  upon  notice  boards  or 
placards.  You  say,  "  It  is  all  very  fine  to 
find  fault,  and  easy  enough  to  be  a  critic. 
Show  us  a  remedy."  This  is  precisely  what 
we  propose  to  do.  A  meeting-house,  if  it 
means  anything  at  all,  should  be  as  distinct 
from  a  church  as  the  Separatist  or  Noncon- 
formist is  from  the  Churchman.  This  is  not 
the  ])lace  to  enter  upon  matters  of  faith, 
doctrine,  or  discipline  ;  but  any  child  knows 
that,  whiht  the  model  Churchman  takes  de- 
light in  all  kinds  of  art  which  can  add  glory 
to  his  church — in  colour,  everywhere,  on  wall, 
window,  and  vestment  ;  in  the  goldsmith's 
art,  on  cross  and  chalice  and  retuble  ;  in  the 
embroiderer's  art,  ou  cope  and  chasuble  and 
altar  ;  in  the  illuminator's  art,  for  his  gospels 
and  his  psalter ;  in  painted  figures  on  glass 
and  walls;  in  carvings  and  sculptured 
figm-es  ;  in  storeyed  floors  of  encaustic  tdes  or 
rich  mosaic — the  model  Nonconformist  turns 
away  from  these  things,  and  more  or  less 
despises  them.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the 
altar  and  its  service  ;  in  the  other,  the  pulpit 
and  the  preacher.  This  is  the  central  idea — ■ 
a  pidpit  and  a  preaohci:  The  thing  desired 
is — place  for  a  given  congregation,  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  disposed  roimd  about 
the  central  idea,  all  hearing  and  seeing 
well  the  preacher.  Now  it  is  manifest,  first, 
tliat  all — no  compromise,  but  all — pillars, 
no  matter  what  size,  are  more  or  less  in  the 
way.  Second,  that  galleries,  in  cases  where 
large  congregations  have  to  be  provided  for, 
are  indispensable.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that 
any  plan  which  is  at  all  founded  on  the 
principle  of  nave  and  aisles,  is  radically 
wrong.  We  go  further,  and  say  that  any  plan 
founded  on  the  B.isllican  type  is  wrong.  The 
logical  outcome  of  making  the  pulpit  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  building  is,  to  put  it  broadly, 
that  the  main  angles  of  the  seated  space 
should  fall  as  near  as  possible  on  the  semi-cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  the 
pulpit.  The  laws  of  acoustics  will  enable  us 
to  make  certain  modifications,  more  or  less 
assimilating  to  the  ordinary  theatre  type,  by 
elongating  the  semicircle,  or  by  breaking  in 
upon  it,  as  in  the  Tlicatre  Historique,  Paris. 
Some  Early  Domical  churches  also  afford 
most  suggestive  types  for  buildings  adapted  to 
what  is  called  Congregational  worship  ;  for 
example,  the  churches  of  Sta.  Fosca,Torcello  ; 
St.  Lorenzo,  Milan  ;  St.  Front,  Perigeux  ;  and 
our  own  Temjilar  churches.  AVe  are  bold  to 
say  that,  even  the  adoption  of  the  ridge  and 
furrow  principle  of  roofing  on  a  square  or 
nearly  square  plan,  with  deep  iron  girders, 
and  windows  high  above  the  galleries,  arranged 
somewhat  as  at  the  Duomo  at  Ferrara,  would 
be  incomparably  better  than  the  foolish  shams 
and  paltry  parodies  of  Roman  and  Anglican 
architectural  forms  now  in  vogue.  To  con- 
tinue such  a  puerile  practice  can  only  end  one 
way.  AVe  may  be  called  hard  names,  we  may 
be  rebuked  for  being  too  severe,  we  may  have 
all  sorts  of  unkind  motives  attributed  to  us, 
but  we  care  not  The  condition  of  modem 
architecture  shows  more  clearly  every  day 
that  it  is  high  time  we  left  off  mmcing  mat- 
ters. We  have  spoken  boldly  to  our  Non- 
conformist readers,  feeling  earnestly  assured 
that  the  course  they  are  pursuing  only  tends 
to  bring  dowTi  upon  them  the  ridicule,  if  not 
the  contempt,  of  all  artists  and  art-educated 
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M.U:Ui  U.N   1>KAL>    AND   QUALITIES 
UK  TIMBER. 

COSCLUDISO  REUABKS, 

WE  have  now  to  notice  the  qualities  of 
timber  in  connection  with  the  uroccss 
,.r  .■  •>•. .  riion.      ncwn  timber  is  mostly  pre- 
;  the  axe  in   the  neiKhbourhooJ   of 
Lit  with  Memel  or  D^ntzic  timber 
ir    from  the    saw.        Their 
iJeil  by  their  outwartl  appear- 
an-i-  .  il  I.,  r.   n  a  larje   body   of  new  clean 
w.j.>.l  .rivtl.i'in,'  the  heart  or  central  portion,  it 
will  show  lew  !■:  >:  but, if  it  bespeaks 

B  robust  tree,  Wi  iiiches,it  willscjuare 

up   cwrsc  aiiil    nil     11     I  ;   if  the   knots  are 
dcid,  and  luve  b-eu  envelope<l  with  an  outer 

•  new  woo  1,  only  to  show  its  imper- 

i  ler  the  process  of  squaring,  so 
■,v  r-.-,  ,u  these  dead  knots  may 
.  at  the  heart ;  loose  or 
likes,  and  an  abundance 
ot  soft  wootl  may  cause  lo^s  to  be  branded  se- 
conds or  thinls  iiuality.  With  some  shipments 
size  is  the  leading  feature.  CrowTi,  or  first 
quality,  logs  are  free  from  all  outward  imper- 
fections, still  they  may  have  numerous  evils 
in  the  interior,  such  as  decayed  knots  and 
diseased  or  wanderiii;,'  hearts.  By  this  last 
remark  we  imply  those  logs  where  the  heart 
does  not  run  straight  from  end  to  end,  but 
will  traverse  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  such 
logs  are  to  be  avoided  where  strength  is  re- 
quired, and  may  easily  be  detected  by  their  out- 
ward   appearance — thus  No.    1   would  open 


straight,  and  No.  2  would  have  a  wandering 
heart.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  when  j  udging 
from    one  aide  only,  to  say  with  certainty 


whether  the  heart  is  nciiriug  or  receding  from 
thesurface  ;  perhaps  the  best  rule  is  to  observe 
the  conduct  of  the  sap.     If  sap   is   present  at 
the  edge  at  B,and  the.edge  atAisheartwood,  we 
have  proof  that  the  heart  is  nearing  the  surface 
at  the  latter  point,  and  the  opposite  case  if  the 
relative  position  of  the  sap  is  changed.     Sawn 
or  converted  deals  are  tar  less  liable  to  become 
a  loss  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  as  they  are 
reduced  to  the  required  size,  and  may   be  in- 
spected upon  all  sides.  When  under  the  process 
of  conversion  from  the  tree,   the  logs  may  be 
cross  cut  tothe  required  length,  or  thetreesmay 
be  cut  up  tlie  whole  length.     The  latter  plan 
wa<  formerly  adopted,  and  the  best  ends  of  the 
planks  were  cut  olf  as  far  iis  they  were  perfect, 
or  Would  hold  their  widtli  without   imperfect 
or   wavcy  edges.      In   this   case  the  planks 
would   be   laid  Hat   upon   one   another,   and 
pa-ssed  through  the  sawmill  again  to  be  edged 
or  taken  to  a  parallel  lyidth,   thus   producing 
llin.,  !)in.,  or  "in.  planks.  In  some  of  the  com- 
mon   shipments   of  Swedish    and   Canadian 
goods,  this  edging   is  done  with   the   circular 
MW  ;  of  late  years  the  principal  makers  have 
(idopted  the  plan  of  cutting  the  logs  to  the  re- 
quired  lengths  and  t.itcing   tliem  to  a  width 
before  cutting  into  planks — this  principle  en- 
ables them  to  convert   the  slabs   into  narrow 
battens  or  boards  which  are  shipped  as  small 
as  Sin  by  2iin.  and  ."^in.  by  lin., still  preserving 
their  distinctive  qu.ilitics.     The  conversion  of 
the  heartw.irnl,  which  should  be  the  best  ]ior- 
tion,is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern.  Where 
4in.  deals  arc  manufactured,  a  plank  of  this 
thickness  is  generally  taken  from   the  centre, 
the     next    cutting    pro<lucing     Sin.     deals, 
and     the      outer    portions    thinner     deals 
and    boards.      As    a    mle,    Mn.    deals    are 
always    heart    planks,    and    2in.    or    2!in. 
deals  arc  free  from    heart.      As    we    can- 


not rule  the  qualities  of  timber,  nor  set  aside 
the  laws  of  Nature,  we  are  compelled  to  have 
shakes  and  faults  with  the  heartwood,  and 
with  the  sound  or  outer  wood  wo  have  another 
evil  to  contend  with,  in  the  shape  of  s.ap.  ^V  i  tli 
the  Russian  shipments,  the  standard  is  :!in.  by 

1  lin.  and  3in.  by  Din.  deals  ;  4in.  or  2iui.  deals 
are  scarcely  known.  We  have  thus  the  heart 
and  outer  wood  all  mixed  together,  wluch  will 
explain  their  liability  to  come  to  our  hands  in 
ashaked  condition.  In  selecting  the  quali- 
ties of  these  goods,  the  seconds  and  thirds 
deals  are  rarelv  lit  for  boards,  whereas  the 
Swedish  goods"  of  the  same  quality  may  be 
sound,  and  branded  common  from  being 
coarse  and  wavey.  With  the  Swedish  goods 
we  have  the  inner  and  outer  wood  converted 
into  dill'ereut  classes  of  goods  ;  hence  their 
preference  by  practical  builders.  4in.  deals 
are  never  fit  for  boards.  Knowing  this,  the 
foreign  makers  never  brand  them  as  best 
quality.  Although  they  niav  be  sold  as  best 
and  seconds  by  our  merchants,  they  are 
shipped  as  seconds  and  thirds.  Not  so  with 
the  24in.  and  2in.  deals,  which  are  always 
from  the  outside  or  clean  wood,  and  are 
branded  in  the  usual  manner.  The  best  are 
selected  for  their  cleanness  and  freedom  from 
sap.  The  seconds  may  be  a  little  coarse,  and 
the  thirds  be  distinguished  by  being  coarse 
and  sappy.  For  house  purposes,  common 
sense  implies  that  these  thin  deals  are 
superior  to  any  other  class.  AVith  Quebec 
goods  the  2in.  pines  are  far  better  than  the 
3in.,  and  with  the  best   Swedish  shipments 

2  Jin.  and  2in.  planks  are  the  best  goods  that 
we  find  in  the  market.  This  princijile  of 
shipping  thin  deals  and  planks  is  new  to  our 
builders,  and,  as  they  deviate  from  the  old- 
fashioned  sizes  they" are  accustomed  to,  they 
will  not  purchase  tliem.  This  is  another  old- 
fashioned  prejudice  that  should  be  exploded. 
Every  builder  raises  his  voice  against  the 
shaked  quality  of  broad  deals  ;  and  here  is  a 
class  of  wood  selected  for  its  freedom  from 
hearts  and  shakes,  neither  of  which  may  be 
found  in  a  hundred  deals,  and  he  wUl  not  buy 
it,  simply  because  it  will  not  cut  up  so  well 
as  3in.  wood.  That  this  prejudice  exists 
we  need  no  better  proof  than  the  fact  of  2.Un. 
and  2in.  deals  being  20s.  per  standard  cheaper 
than  :3in.  A  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
conversion  ought  to  teach  our  builders  that 
they  would  occupy  their  true  place  if  20s. 
dearer  than  the  ordinary  class  of  deals.  We 
would  strongly  recommend  those  in  the  habit 
of  buying  and  using  wood  to  give  these  thin 
deals  or  planks  a  trial.  In  Canadian  ship- 
ments they  are  commonly  known.  In 
Swedish  goods  they  are  shipped  from  Gefle 
and  Malma,  but  from  Russia  they  are  seldom 
seen.  A  demand  for  them  would  soon  cause 
a  more  plentiful  supply,  and,  if  the  Russian 
makers  could  tlius  be  led  to  adopt  the  Swedish, 
mode  of  couvorsion,  we  should  have  less  fault 
to  lind  with  their  shiiJinents. 

Qualities  of  timlier  are  ruled,  in  some 
instances,  by  its  manufacture.  If  the  deals 
are  hand-made — that  is,  sawn  ujion  the  side, 
and  either  chopped  or  sawn  on  the  edges — 
they  cannot  be  sold  as  best  goods,  as  they 
have  to  be  brought  into  competition,  with  mill- 
sawn  goods  of  true  and  regular  make.  Of 
late  years  the  shipments  of  lumd-sawn  goods 
have  been  falling  olf,  and  mill-sawn  goods 
have  increased.  This  has  centralized  the 
trade,  and  it  is  now  )Hirsued  mainly  by 
machinery.  The  introduction  of  sawmills 
has  caused  great  poverty  in  the  rural  districts 
of  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  hand-sawn  deals 
are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  qualities  of  timber,  as  defined  or 
branded  by  the  foreign  makers,  is  not  a  bind- 
ing law  upon  our  merchants.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  such  a  variety  of  evils,  from  leaving 
the  sawmills  to  the  time  they  are  delivenid 
into  the  hands  of  the  builders,  tliiit  their 
qualities  or  value  may  lie  materially  changed. 
The  goods  we  see  in  our  home  yards  could 
scarcely  be  recognized  by  their  makers  ;  with 
the  exception  of  their  brands,  they  may  have 


so  changed  in  outward  appearance  as  to  lose 
their  nationality.  As  the  subject  of  "  qualities 
of  timber  ■'  possesses  so  many  ramifications, 
each  one  being  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  separate  chapter,  it  is  impossible  to 
treat  them  as  they  deserve  in  the  present 
series,  we  must,  tlierefore,  be  content  to  skim 
over  the  surface,  leaving  the  various  details 
for  our  future  numbers.  With  us  the  qua- 
lity of  timber  is  materially  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  sapwood,  and  in  good  ship- 
ments of  deals  we  often  wonder  where  the 
makers'  eyes  were  when  they  branded  such- 
and-such  a  deal  best  quality.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  sapwood  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  heartwood  when  the  trees  are  first  felled. 
Perhaps  of  the  two  we  should  then  prefer  the 
sapwood,  as  it  would  possess  the  brightest 
colour,  from  the  active  state  of  the  resin 
which  would  immediately  exude  from  the 
pores,  whereas  at  the  heart  all  would  be  dead 
and  opaque.  From  the  time  of  the  tree  being 
felled  to  being  conveyed  to  the  sawinills  for 
conversion  the  sapwood  undergoes  no  change, 
e.'ccept  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  log,  where 
light,  heat,  and  moisture  has  acted  upon  it. 
In  this  case  it  will  become  green  and  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  from  the  heartwood,  which  main- 
tains its  natural  colour.  This  discolouration 
ot  the  sap  is  only  superficial,  and  carries  no 
influence  with  the  deals  when  the  log  has 
passed  through  the  sawmills.  At  this  stage, 
from  the  fact  of  the  sap  being  the  same  colour 
as  the  heartwood,  it  naturally  follows  the 
selection  lays  more  with  the  knots  and 
shakes.  Shakes  are  not  easily  to  be  de- 
tected in  newly  sawn  wood.  Deals  that 
will  dry  with  open  shakes  may,  when  newly 
sawn,  be  overlooked,  as  these  objectionable 
features  assume  no  greater  importance 
than  a  fine  line,  only  to  be  detected  by 
close  observance.  Deals  in  this  newly  sawn 
condition  are  piled  iu  the  yards  or  carted  to 
the  shipping  stations,  which  in  some  cases  are 
many  miles  distant.  These  piles  are  increas- 
ing in  size  during  the  whole  of  the  winter, 
and  are  shipped  after  the  ice  is  cleared  from 
the  rivers.  There  are  generally  two  ship- 
ments from  each  port,  caUed  the  first  and 
second,  or  the  May  and  September  shipments. 
The  interval  between  May  and  September 
being  only  four  months,  the  amount  of  goods 
manufactured  in  that  space  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  those  made  when  the  ports  are 
closed.  This  winter  season  extends  over  eight 
months,  or  from  September  to  May  in  the 
following  year.  In  January  and  February  the 
draft  stock  notes  are  sent  to  this  country, 
and  our  brokers  are  then  made  aware  of  the 
quantity  of  stock  which  wUl  then  be  ready  for 
first  and  second  shipment,  and  sales  _  are 
accordingly  elfected.  In  the  contracts  it  is 
always  stipulated  "  that  the  goods  shall  _  be 
shipped  iu  good  condition."  This  is  an  im- 
portant clause,  and  explains  its  own  meaning, 
if  the  goods  have  been  close  piled  at  the  saw- 
niills  or  the  shipping  stations,  and  they  have 
experienced  a  rainy  season,  then  they  are  in  a 
Ijad  condition,  as  the  sap  has  become  dis- 
coloured. They  are  from  thence  stowed  away 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  are  transported 
to  other  lands  in  the  warmest  mouths  of  the 
year.  Deals  so  shipped  will  be  delivered 
from  the  vessel  with  the  sap  permanently 
discoloured  and  the  goods  reduced  in  qua- 
lity. This  change  in  the  sapwood  may  be 
thus  explained.  '  The  sapwood  is  the  living 
portion  of  the  tree,  and  is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  inlhiences  of  light,  heat,  and  moisture. 
When  in  a  converted  form,  and  piled  damp  in 
the  yards,  the  moisture  in  the  sap  is  as  active 
as  in  the  standing  tree.  As  it  is  not  able  to 
expend  itself  in  the  branches  of  the  rree  or 
pursue  its  action  to  the  formation  of  flowers 
and  leaves,  it  assumes  a  low  form  in  the  scale 
of  vegetation,  and  the  pores  become  filled 
with  fungi,  which  feed  upon  the  volatile  por- 
tions ol  the  wood.  The  blue  or  green  colour 
of  the  sap  is  nothing  more  than  a  low  form_  of 
vegetation  which  has  seized  upon  that  portion 
of  the  wood  hi  which  life  still  lingers.      It 
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maj'  be  set  in  motion  by  a  shower  of  rain 
upon  a  summer's  ilay,  or  it  may  insinuate  itself 
throughout  the  tissue  of  the  wood  if  the  deals 
are  piled  one  upon  the  other  and  no  airspace 
allowed  between  them.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  goods  may  be  kept  iu  i)erfect  condition  if 
piled  under  sheds,  but,  generally  speaking,  tliey 
are  best  where  so  covered.  If  deals  are  sawn 
and  piled  iu  dry  weather  and  are  shipped  in 
good  condition,  they  may  come  to  hantl  perfect 
in  iiuality,  with  the  sap  as  white  and  fresh- 
coloured  "as  the  heart.  We  are  often  presented 
witli  illustrations  of  this  fact  in  the  Finland 
goods.  This  is  partly  owing  to  its  being  a 
harder  class  of  wood  than  we  have  shipped 
from  Sweden.  The  sap  is  closer  grown  and 
more  compact  in  its  tissue,  and  is  thus  less 
liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  this  secondary  form  of 
vegetation.  To  obtain  deals  in  perfect  condi- 
tion they  should  be  kept  under  cover  and 
stripped  for  the  free  circulation  of  air,  from  the 
day  they  are  sawn  at  the  mills  until  they  are 
delivered  to  the  hands  of  tue  builder.  Goods 
that  are  landed  in  this  country  in  badcondition  or 
which  have — to  use  a  shipper's  term — ■"  heated 
inthevessel,"  are  somewhat lowerediniiuality, 
and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  claim  under 
this  head  to  be  made  upon  the  foreign  maker 
who  could  not  have  shipped  them  in  good  con- 
dition, agreeable  with  the  terms  of  his  con- 
tract. 

The  vicissitudes  that  timber  is  subject  to 
cannot  be  said  to  end  at  this  stage.  They  may 
be  received  iu  perfect  condition,  and  well 
piled  in  the  open  yards,  still  a  great  portion  ot 
them  may  be  damaged  or  deteriorated  in  qua- 
lity as  the  same  action  will  take  placeat  thetop 
of  the  piles  and  work  itself  down  to  a  consider- 
able depth.  Such  is  the  fre(piency  of  damage 
arising  from  this  cause  that  it  is  a  common 
excuse  with  timber  merchants  when  goods  are 
complained  of  that  "  they  were  the  tops  of  the 
piles."  Builders  who  are  conversant  with  this 
fact  will  often  buy  their  parcels  of  goods  from 
the  bottom  of  the  piles.  They  will  brand  them 
with  their  own  mark,  and  say  "  I'll  take  that 
lot  when  you  get  down  to  them." 

Goods  lauded  in  bad  condition  may  be  some- 
what improved  by  good  piling,  if  they  are  re- 
ceived by  the  first  or  early  shipments,  as  they 
have  thowarm  day  sof  summer  to  drythem;  but  if 
they  are  the  second  shipment,  it  is  not  possible 
to  dry  them  in  the  winter  season.  During  this 
damp,  colJ, rainy  season  the  goods  are  absorbing 
all  the  moisture  that  comes  upon  them.  Not  only 
is  the  sap  becoming  discoloured,  but  the  heart- 
wood  is  turning  brown  iu  patches  with  laying 
together.  Tliis  is  also  the  work  of  a  fungus, 
which  is  spreading  its  gauze-like  form  between 
the  timber  and  feeding  on  its  very  vitals.  Goods 
so  damaged  are  called  "  tender,"  foxey,  tainted, 
or  old  deals,  and  before  they  are  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  builders  are  swept  clean  of  tliis 
destructive  fungus.  When  afterwards  dry,  this 
brown  portion  may  be  disturbed  by  a  scratch 
of  a  finger  naU,  and,  being  only  of  a  superficial 
character,  it  is  little  cared  for.  It  is  placed  in 
work  probably  as  bond,  wall  plating,  or  ground- 
iloor  timbers,  where  it  may  go  on  absorbing 
moisture.  The  half-destroyed  fungus  will 
again  take  action,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plainhowthe  builduig|timbersin  our|new  house 
have  taken  the  dry  rot.  Taking  but  a  cursory 
view  of  the  present  mode  of  management  in 
the  timber  trade,  we  are  convinced  that  great 
reforms  are  needed.  The  principal  holders 
of  stocks  Lu  this  country  care  not  to  shed  their 
timber,  and  the  smaller  merchants  only  have 
a  care  upon  their  best  goods,  whereas  the 
common  goods  have  need  of  the  most  .shelter 
to  keep  them  in  a  saleable  condition. 

Another  condition  in  which  goods  may  be 
sunk  below  the  value  implied  by  their  brands 
may  be  noticed  in  the  deck  cargoes  of  the 
vessels.  Converted  timber  is  a  fight  cargo, 
and  when  the  hold  of  the  vessel  is  full  she  is 
able  to  carry  more  weight.  Goods  are  conse- 
quently piled  upon  the  deck,  and  in  that 
position  are  subject  to  many  evils.  It  may  be 
noted  that  deck  loading  is  a  condition  im- 
posed by  the  captain  or  owner  of  the  vessel, 
who  insists  upon  chartering  to  carry  more 


timber  than  his  vessel  will  hold.  It  is  always 
a  rule  to  make  the  deck  cargo  out  of  common 
■'oods,  as  they  do  not  sink  so  much  in  value  as 
good  quality  deals.  These  deck  cargoes  are 
in  a  wretched  state  when  discharged,  being 
wet,  dirty,  or  discoloured  by  the  sea  water. 
They  are  generally  piled  and  sold  separate,  at 
a  reduction  of  ten  to  twenty  shillings  per 
standard,  as  they  would  spoil  the  general 
cargo  if  mixed  amongst  them. 

We  have   spoken  of  the  principal  features 
connected  with  the  qualities  of  timber,  and,  in 
conclusion,  we  may  alhule  to  a  few  exceptional' 
matters  which  bear  upon  this  point.     As  the 
timber  trade  is  one  of  great  magnitude,  re- 
quiring a  vast  number  of  vessels  iu  its  service, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  that  disasters  are 
numerous.     In  one  respect,  timber  is  the  safest 
cargo  that  a  vessel  can  carry,  for  so  long  as 
she  will  hold  together  the  cargo  will  cause  it 
to   swim.      Himdreds   of  vessels,   with   their 
hardy  crews,  owe  their  ultimate  safety  to  this 
fact,  as,  after  weeks  of  sulfering,  they  may  be 
towed  into  some  harbour  with  the  hohl  full  of 
water.      In   this   condition    they    are    called 
"  waterlogged."     In  stress  of  weather  the  first 
step  is  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  the 
deck  cargo  overboard.     If  the  vessel  strains 
and  springs  a  leak  it  is  kept  down  liy  the 
pumps  ;  but  when  once  the  hold  fills  with 
water,  and  the  cargo  begins  to  float,  pumps 
are  of  little  service.     It  is  not  our  office  to 
follow  up  these  scenes  of  hardship  and  danger, 
as   we   have    only   to   deal   with   the   cargo. 
Deals,  in  a  waterlogged  vessel,  will  float  from 
side  to  side,  and  grind  themselves  to  pieces 
with  the  sand  and  ballast  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hold.     Their  beating  against  one  another 
will  round  oft' the  sharp  edges,  and  their  inces- 
sant motion  against  the  bow  or  prow  of  the 
vessel  will  destroy  the  square  form  of  their 
ends.     Goods  so  landed  are  in  wretched  condi- 
tion,  and   scarcely   saleable  ;    but   in    many 
instances  they  are  very  little  damaged,  except 
by  the  water  and  other  impurities  attendant 
upon  such  a  condition.     In  this  case  they  are 
scarcely    distinguishable   from    deck    loaded 
goods,  and  they  occupy  the  same  position  in 
point  of  value.     Other  goods  are  damaged  by 
being  cut  to  lie  in  the  vessel ;  a  corner  may 
be  chopped  oft',  or  a  piece  cut  away  for  one  of 
the  ribs,  &c.     This  is  especially  the  case  from 
ports   where   the   timber    is    shipped    large. 
Baltic  and  Canadian  goods  may  be  loaded  with- 
out much  damage,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
ribs  filled    iu   with  tramway    sleepers,  lath- 
wood,   or  mining  props.      In  this  case  it  is 
termed   "broken    stowage."      With    distant 
ports,  such  as  Georgia,  Savannah,  and  Pensa- 
cola,  from  whence  we  draw  our  supplies   of 
pitch  pine,  there  is  no  broken  stowage  that 
they   can   profitably   carry.     The   deals   and 
logs  are  therefore  damaged  in  being  fitted  into 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  are  consequently 
reduced  in  value. 


DEAN  STANLEY'S    "MEMORIALS    OF 

WESTMINSTER    ABBEY."* 

(second  notice.) 

rilHE  Dean  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the 
JL  work  was  iindertalcen  in  consequence  of 
the  kind  desire  expressed  by  many  friends, 
chiefly  his  colleagues  in  the  chapter  of  West- 
minster, on  the  occasion  of  the  eighthundredtli 
aniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  abbey,  that 
he  should  illustrate  its  history  by  memorials, 
similar  to  those  he  had  published  in  connec- 
tion with  Canterbury  Cathedral.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  edifice,  he  "  had  the  advantage  of 
four  marked  events,  of  which  one  especially, 
the  murder  of  Becket,  whilst  it  was  inseparably 
entwined  with  the  whole  structure  of  the 
building,  was  capable  of  being  reproduced  in 
all  its  parts  as  a  separate  incident.  In  West- 
minster no  such  single  act  has  occurred." 
These  historical  memorials  ought  to  be,  in 
fact,  the  "  History  of  England  in  Westminster 


*  "  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  by 
Arthce  Pesrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Deao  of  Weatminster. 
Londoa  :  John  Murray,  1S6S. 


Aljbey  ;"  this  would  have  been  a  very  exten- 
sive scheme,  but  the  Dean  has,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, carried  it  out,  as   may   be  seen   by   the 
titles  of  the  chapters  of  his  book — Chapter  I., 
"The  Foundation  of  the  Abl)ey;  "  chapter  II., 
"The  Coronations  ; "  chapter  III.,  "  The  Royal 
Tombs  ;  "  chapter  IV.,  "  Tlie  Monuments  ;  " 
chapter  v.,  "  The  Abbey  before  the  Reforma- 
tion;" chapter  VI.,   "'The  Abbey   since  the 
Reformation,"  and  an  apjiendix,  which  is  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  some  new  and  very   curious   in- 
formation.     There  are  also  one  or  two  wood- 
cuts, of  which  those  at  the  end  of  the  book,  re- 
presenting the  jiosition  of  the  Collins  in  certain 
vaults,  might  well  be  omitted  iu  a  subsequent 
edition,  for  they  are  not  cheerful  subjects,  and 
the  book  is  eminently  a  cheerful  and   gossip- 
ing work.     In  tlie  preface  the  Dean  first  of  all 
gives  a  list  of  those  of  his  friends  to  whom  he 
is  under  obligation  tor  aid  allorded,  and   then 
a  list  of  his  authorities.       Among  the  former 
the  name  of  Mr.  Burtt,  of  the  Record  Office, 
should  be  especially  noted,  as  we  find  that  he 
is  now  engaged  in  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  archives  of  the  abbey,  which  reach  nearly 
as  far  back  as  the  charters  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
The    other   manuscript  authorities    are    the 
Chapter     books,     extending   from    1542    to 
the    present    time  ;     the   Consuetudines     of 
Abbot     Ware,    of   which    only    the  fourth 
part  has  come  down  to  our  time,  but  dreadfully 
defaced  by  tlie  fire  in  the   Cottonian   library, 
A.D.  1731  ;  the  burial  registers  ;   the  Precen- 
tor's book,  and  the  MS.  history  of  Flete.    The 
chief  printed    authorities   are    the  works  of 
Camden,  1600;    Keepe,   1683;   CruU  ;   Dart, 
1723  ;   Widmore,    1750  (the  most  correct  of 
all  as  regards  the  history)  ;  Ackerman,  1812  ; 
Neale,  1818;  and  Mr.  Scott's  Gleanings,  1863; 
besides  sundry  other  works,which,  likethose  of 
Gough    and    Carter,   treat   of  only  portions 
of  the  edifice. 

In  Chapter  I.  the  Dean  relates,  in  a  most 
charming  manner,  the  old  legends  which 
attach  to  the  various  Ibundations  of  Lucius, 
Sebert,  and  the  Confessor,  in  Thorney  Island. 
The  story  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  invented 
by  the  monks,  as  a  counterbalance  to  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  on  Ludgate-hill,  is  not 
forgotten.  No  more  are  the  wonderful 
legends  of  the  Hermit  of  Worcester;  of  Edric, 
the  fisherman,  who  witnessed  the  miraculous 
consecration  of  Sebert's  church  ;  or  of  the 
Confessor  and  the  Pilgrim.  The  following 
description  of  the  Confessor  is  extremely 
lifelike,  and  shows  what  archneology  can  do 
in  the  hands  of  an  eloquent  writer  like  the 
Dean  : — "We  know  the  Confessor  well,  from 
descriptions  preserved  by  his  contemporaries. 
His  appearance  was  such  that  no  one  could 
forget.  It  was  almost  that  of  an  Albino. 
His  full  flushed,  rose  red  cheeks  strangely 
contrasted  with  the  milky  whiteness  of  his 
waving  hair  and  beard.  His  eyes  were  always 
fixed  on  the  ground.  There  was  a  kind  of 
magical  charm  in  his  thin  white  hands,  and 
his  long,  transparent  fingers,  which  not  un- 
naturally led  to  the  belief  that  there  resided 
in  them  a  healing  power  of  stroking  away 
the  diseases  of  his  subjects,  &c."  Now,  this 
is  the  ])lace  where  an  antiquary  would  natu- 
rally wish  to  have  the  ipsisiina  verba  of  the 
original  authorities.  Unfortunately  the  only 
information  contained  in  the  footnote  is, 
"  Longis  et  interlucentibus  digitis  (Harleian 
Life,  240) ;"  and  it  requires  a  further  refer- 
ence to  the  special  authorities  enumerated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  find  out  that 
the  Harleian  Life  is  one  of  the  lives  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  published  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Luard  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  that  has 
any  claims  to  be  considered  as  almost  con- 
temporary. It  should  also  be  observed  that 
both  the  date  and  the  publisher's  name  (both 
essential  for  reference)  are  omitted.  Chapter 
I.  concludes  with  a  woodcut  of  the  abbey, 
as  shown  in  the  Baj'eux  tapestry.  Could 
we  have  any  faith  in  its  accuracy  it  would 
almost  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  were  no 
aisles  to  the  choir.       Although  this  would 
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to  be    contradicteil,    from  the    well- 
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,{,;  ■,.      "  licfore  the   hij^'h  altur, 

stAudii.^  -uiue  very  gravestone  of  Edward, 
was  the  fierce,  huge,  unwieldy  W  ilhaui,  the 
exact  contrast  of  the  sensitive,  transparent 
kins  who  lav  beneath  his  feet  On  either 
aide  9t.W  an  An-lo-Saion  and  a  Norman 
prelate.  The  Norman  was  Godfrey,  Bishop 
of  Coutances  ;  the  Sx\on  was  Aired,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  holdin-  in  his  own  hand  the 
Koldeu  crown  of  Byzantium  workmanship, 
wrought  bv  Guv  of  Amiens."  Now,  two 
thing!  in  this  description  are  apt  to  induce 
inquiries  from  the  antiquary— and  for  neither 
ore  authorities  quoted.  Firstly,  did  U  lUiam 
stand  upon  the  tomb  ?  The  general  autlio- 
riUes  make  him  sUmd  at  the  side  ol  it. 
Most  probably  the  said  tomb  was  a  raised  one, 
with  a  bevelled  top,  more  especially  .^s  wa 
read  of  his  presenting  two  palls  to  cover  it, 
which  could  hardly  be  done  if  it  were  merely 
a  flat  stone.  I  think  the  authority  in  this 
instance  u  Sulcardus.  The  second  point  is, 
how  the  crown  of  Byzantine  workmanship 
could  have  been  the  work  of  Guy  of  Amiens. 
That  the  crown  to  a  certain  degree  resembled 
the  Byzantine  ones  is  apparent  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  regalia  made  by  order  of  the 
Commonwealth,  before  their  sale  or  destruc- 
tion ;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  specie; 
of  crown  in  question  appears  to  have  been  very 
common  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  and 
even  later,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Crown 
of  ConsUnza,  the  wife  of  Frederick  IL, 
found  in  her  tomb,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo. 

The  successive  coronations,  from  William 
I.  to  Queen  Victoria,  are  all  described,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  legend  and  history  of  the 
Stone  of  Scone,  concerning  which  additional 
information     is     given    in    the    appendi.x, 
with  a  woodcut,  together  with  a  geological 
account  by  Professor  Ramsey.     In  1S65  the 
stone  was  withdrawn  from  the  chair,   care- 
fully examined,  and  some  particles  subjected 
to  chemical  tests.     The  result  of  the  Profes- 
sor's invesiigations  appears  to  be  that  it  is  a 
calcareous  sandstone,  probably  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  fonnation  ;  that  it  agrees  witli  the 
rocks  about  Scone  ;  and  does  not  agree  with 
thoAe  of  the  hill  of  Tara,  or  of  lona,  or  of 
Bethel,  to  all  which  localities  its  origin  has 
been  attributed.    Chapter  111.,  which  treats 
of  the  Royal  tnmb',  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book  to  the  antiquary.     We 
have  j>art  of  nn  account  of  Ilenry  111.,  and  the 
motives  which   induced   him  to  rebuild  the 
abbey,  and   to  rival  that  of  St.  Henis.     But 
both  architects  and  archrcologists  will  protest 
a((Binst  the  paraphrase  we  find  at  page  127  of 
the   following   p.wisjige   from    Fordun  : — "Jn 
nuilia  tumuli  siiimnitaU  Sli  Edvardi  reliquiw 
conduntur  d  circii  tumulum  ret/is."    Of  course 
this  means  that  the  reliques  of  the  Confessor 
were  placed  where  they  are   to  be  found  at 
the  present  day,  viz. — on  the  top  of  the  stone 
basement    or   tomb.     The    Dean,    however, 
refers  it  to  the  raised  floor  of  the  Confessor's 
chapel,  forgetting  that  in  mediaeval  Latinity 
tumulus  means  a  tomb,  and  not  a  mound  of 
earth.     The   following  is   the   passage  : — "A 
monnd  of  earth,  the  last  funeral  '  tumulus '  in 
England,  was  erected  between  this  (tlie  altar) 
and  the  L,idy  chapel,  ond  on  its  summit  wn 
raised  the  tomb  in  which  the  body  of  the  Con- 
fessor was  to  be  laid."     If  we  read  the  lives  of 
St  Edward  we  shall  also  find  that  the  arches 
underneath  the  shrine  were  for  patients  who 
came  to  be  cured  of  other  disiea'^es  than  the 
"king's  evil."    Again,  it  is  rather  too  bad  to 


quote  the  "Gleanings  on  Westminster 
Abbey,"  page  luC,  in  support  of  the  very 
common  and  erroneous  assertion  that  "\^  illiiiiu 
Torel,  the  artist  of  the  statues  of  Henry 
111.  and  Queen  Eleanor,  was  an  Italian, 
when  two  pages  further  on  in  the  same 
work  the  following  passage  occurs  :— "  On  the 
top  of  the  Purbeck  tomb  is  the  chef  a,  Oiuvre 
of  William  Torel,  goldsmith  and  citizen  of 
London,  who,  for  the  honour  of  our  country, 
appears  to  have  iiothingAvhatever  to  do  with  the 
Italian  family  of  Torulli,  as  the  name  Torel 
occurs  in  documents  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor down  to  the  said  William  ;  ni  lact,  the 
attempts  of  various  art  critics  to  prove  that 
the  artist  of  this  beautiful  figure  was  an  Italian 
are  perfectly  inexplicable,  for,  if  we  look  at 
the  contemporary  Italian  \vork  at  Pisa  and 
elsewhere,  we  shall  find  that  the  English  and 
French,  so  far  from  being  behind  the  Italians 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  were,  if  anything,  in 
advance  of  them."  But  there  are  two  other 
slips  of  the  pen  which  ought  certainly  not  to 
have  appeared  in  the  work  of  a  dean  Jescrib  • 
in"  the  monumental  treasures  of  his  own 
church.  The  first  is  the  assertion  that  the 
ten  knights  who  accompanied  Edmund 
Crouchback  to  the  Holy  Land  are  carved  upon 
his  tomb.  Now,  the  fact  is  that  they  were 
painted,  but  are  now  entirely  obliterated.  The 
carved  figures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all 
crowned,  and  probably  represent  his  royal  re- 
lations. The  other  slip  occurs  in  page  16!), 
where  we  are  told,  respecting  the  tomb  of 
Henry  V.—"  Aloft  are  hung  his  large  embla- 
zoned shield,  his  saddle,  and  his  helmet,  after 
the  example  ot  the  like  personal  accoutre- 
ments of  the  Black  Prince  at  Canterbury.  The 
shield  is  gone."  Unfortunately  for  this  asser- 
tion, both  tlie  saddle  aud  the  shield  iu  ques- 
tion are  actually  engraved  on  the  title-page 
of  the  book.  They  are  represented  as  resting 
on  the  stone  seat  beside  the  coronation  chair, 
a  position  they  occupied  a  year  or  two  ago, 
altliough  they  have  probably  been  returned  to 
their  original  place  over  the  chantry  of  the 
king. 

Concerning  Henry's  successor,  wehaveinthe 
appendix  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  touching  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Henry  VI.  for  his  tomb. 
He  appears  to  have  made  sundry  visits  to 
the  abbey  for  that  purpose,  and  finally  to 
have  selected  a  spot  between  the  Confessor's 
shrine  and  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.,  which 
spot  was  marked  out  by  the  mason.  The 
Dean  omits  to  tell  U3  whether  any  of  these 
marks  are  visible  at  the  present  day,  but  we 
learn  that  the  reliques  which  stood  on  that 
identical  spot  yvero  I'omoved  "  to  the  place 
where  they  iioyy  stand,  on  the  baksyde  of  tlie 
hyghe  aulter."  T)ie  curious  part  of  the  story 
is  that  in  the  archives  of  the  abbey  £500 
are  actually  put  down  as  having  been  paid 
for  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Henry  VI.  from 
Windsor  to  Westminster. 

Soon  after  this  latter  event,  if  it  took  place, 
yvc  come  to  the  building  of  the  gorgcouschapel 
of  Ilenry  VII.,  an  epooii  which  the  Deau  very 
rightly  calls  the  beginning  of  modern  England. 
Then  we  find  foreigners  invited  over,  and  the 
beautiful  bronze  tombs  cast  by  Torrigiano, 
which  close  the  Middle   Ages. 

The  Deau  continues  his  work  through  the 
lines  of  theTudors,  the  Stuarts,  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  House  of  Hanover,  ever  tell- 
ing his  stories  in  the  most  pleasant  manner ; 
nor  does  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  at 
all  slacken  in  Chapter  IV.,  which  treats  of 
the  monuments  as  distinguished  from  the 
Royal  tombs.  They  are  divided  into  groups, 
and  each  group  affords  I'resh  opportunities  for 
anecdotes  or  eloquent  passages,  either  from 
our  best  authors,  such  as  Fuller  and  Jlacaulay, 
or  from  the  Dean  himself,  who  proves  himself 
well  worthy  to  take  his  place  among  them. 

Of  cour.-c  this  part  of  the  work  possesses 
very  little  interest  to  the  arcliitect  or  arcluco- 
logist,  but  it  really  forms  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  whole  book,  and  to  the  general  reader 
will  be  quite  as  attractive  as  the  former 
chapters.     The  work  concludes  with  some 


chapters  describing  the  conventual  buildings, 
under  the  title  of  "the  Abbey  before 
the  Reformation ;"  and  another  which  treats  of 
the  events  which  have  happened  since  that 
change  of  religion.  The  last  chapter  contains 
remarks  respecting  the  changes  of  public  sen- 
timent towards  the  abbey,  the  various  uses  of 
the  abbey,  and  the  continuity  of  worship  as 
practised  in  it  To  sum  up,  Dean  Stanley 
has  produced  a  very  elo<iuent  and  a  very  read- 
able book  upon  the  church  of  which  he  is  so 
bright  an  ornament ;  but  it  is  emphatically  a 
book  for  the  general  reader  and  not  for  the 
archxologist,  and  there  .are  also  a  few  errors 
Ijesides  those  mentioned  above  which  will 
doubtless  disappear  in  a  second  edition. 

W.   BUKGES. 


THE  LATE  GEORGE   GtllLLAUME. 

WE  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  of  Mr.  George  Guillaume,  architect, 
of  JlorUnd-place,  Southampton,  a  gentleman  who 
ranked  high  as  a  provincial  practitioner  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  Though  confined  to  his  house  for 
many  years  past  from  a  species  of  chronic  rheu- 
mati.sm,  brought  on  from  the  superintendence  of 
sewerage  works  in  an  exposed  situation,  and  an 
overtaxed  constitution,  Mr.  Guillaume  was  to  the 
last  an  actively-minded  member  of  his  profession. 
His  earlier  works,  chiefiy  in  Hampshire  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  attest  an  advanced  taste  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  an  inventive  mind,  and 
a  fertility  of  design  that  soon  found  a  large  field 
of  local  patronage.  Curdridge  Chapel ;  Sarisbury 
Church ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  near  Owsle- 
bury  ;  the  reseating  and  partial  restoration  of  the 
Priory  Church  at  Christchurch,  Hants  ;  Church 
of  the  Holy  Saviour,  Bitterne  ;  besides  numerous 
additions  and  restorations,  show  an  untrammelled 
mind  and  a  correct  taste.  In  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  residences  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  county,  Mr.  Guillaume  had  a  large  share  of 
practice.  Holly-hill,  the  seat  of  Lord  H.  Chol- 
mondeley  ;  Moorfields,  the  residence  of  E.  Lomer 
Esq.  ;  the  oflices  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  Southampton,  &o.,  &c., indicate  a  varied 
practice  m  domestic  and  modern  Classic  design- 
all  characterized  by  careful  planning  and  general 
grouping  of  parts.  In  18i5  Mr.  Guillaume  ob- 
tained the  surveyorship  of  the  Marsh  Estate,  his 
plan  for  laying  it  out  for  building  purposes  having 
been  selected  in  competition.  Sewering  and  lo- 
claiming  a  swamp  from  periodical  overflows  of  the 
tide  presented  a  difficulty  not  easily  overcome. 
Mr.  Guillaume's  inventive  powers  were  called  into 
requisition,  and  by  a  self-acting  system  of  tidal 
floats  and  flaps,  together  with  reservoir  sewers,  the 
Land  became  valuable  building  land,  aud  is  now 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Corporation  properties. 
From  its  funds  the  Southampton  Corporation  pur- 
chased other  common  fields  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  and  laid  them  out  as  a  public  park.  _  "The 
design  for  this  also  was  selected  in  competition, 
and  Mr.  Guillaume's  plan  was  carried  out.  Mr. 
Guillaume's  pen,  no  less  than  his  pencil,  was  em- 
ployed. He  is  the  author  of  an  "  Architectural 
Restoration  ot  Ketley  Abbey,  illustrated  by  views 
and  details  ;"  a  small  work  entitled  "  A  Definition 
of  Man  ;"  besides  other  contributions  of  a.  mathe- 
matical character  contributed  to  this  journal.  He 
was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  a  hydraulic 
oscillating  anil  rotary  machine,  economic  building 
bricks,  &c.  Of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  and 
an  active  mind,  his  loss  will  be  felt  deeply  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi  writes  to  ask  whether 
"Chimney  pots  are  not  a  great  mistake."  Ho 
states  that  a  heavy  wind  lately  blew  tho  pot  off 
the  chimney  of  his  dining  room  without  his 
knowing  it.'  He  was  greatly  surprised^  at  the 
increased  draught  and  consequent  brightness 
of  the  fire,  aud'subsequently  removed  th.3  other 
chimney  pols  with  a  like  result.  He  is  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  large  chimney  for 
the  escape  of  the  smoke,  and  then  by  contract- 
ing its  opening  to  neutralize  the  upper  space. 
The  narrowest  portion  of  a  chimney  should  be 
near  the  fire,  where  the  rarefaction  of  tho  air  is 
most  intense,  and  the  upward  passage  most 
rapid,  and  the  chimney  should  rather  increase 
than  diminish  in  size  upwards.  He  strengthens 
his  assertions  by  adducing  the  experience  of 
makers  of  railway  engines,  who  now  make  all 
engine  chimneys  funnel-shaped  or  bell-mouthed. 
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IfEW   SYSTEM  OP   VENTILATION. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural Society,  John  W.  Hayward,  il.D., 
read  a  paper  treating  of  some  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  house  building  from  a  medical  and 
sanitary  point  of  view.  After  dwelling  upon  the 
importance  of  fresh  air  and  suuhght,  a  cheerful 
lookout,  good  drainage,  and  thorough  ventilation. 
Dr.  Hayward  proceeded  to  describe  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  his  ideas,  which  had  been  done  in 
a  house  which  he  had  erected  for  himself.  He 
remarked  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  he 
met  with  was  to  obtain  a  site.  He  cauld  not 
obtain  a  piece  of  land  in  a  suitable  neighbourhood 
with  either  an  elevated  position,  a  dry  foundation, 
a  south  or  south-east  aspect,  or  with  an  inviting 
prospect.  At  length  Dr.  Hayward  settled  on  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Grove-street, 
Liverpool.  The  great  feature  of  his  house,  he 
went  on  to  remark,  was  its  ventilation. 

I  made  the  following  arrangement  of  the  plan 
of  my  house,  which  consists  of  basement,  ground 
floor,  and  first,  second,  and  third  floor,  viz. : — The 
basement  is  devoted  altogether  to  the  collection 
and  warming  of  the  fresh  air.  The  ground  floor  is 
mainly  store  rooms  and  cellars,  with  stable  and 
carriage  house,  &c,  merely  occupying  the  front 
with  two  professional  rooms,  a  small  cloak  room 
and  water  closet,  and  the  main  entrance,  with  ves- 
tibule and  stairs  lobby,  and  servants'  entrance  and 
lobby.  The  first  floor  is  my  living  floor  ;  on  this 
is  a  drawing  room,  with  ladies'  dressing  room  and 
water  closet ;  a  dining  room,  with  lady's  pantry 
and  closets  ;  and  a  kitchen,  with  cook's  pantry. 
larder,  scullery,  and  butler's  pantry.  The  second 
floor  is  the  family  bed  rooms  (four),  with  breakfast 
room,  housemaid's  closet,  bath  room,  and  water 
closet ;  and  the  third  floor  is  the  servants'  bed 
rooms  (four),  with  children's  play  room,  store 
room,  and  two  water-cistern  rooms.  And  above, 
beneath  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  is  the  foul  air 
chamber,  into  which  the  foul  air  of  all  the  rooms 
of  the  house  is  collected,  and  from  which  it  is 
drawn  by  the  kitchen  fire,  by  means  of  a  shaft 
passing  down  to  the  ground  floor,  and  then  ascend- 
ing behind  the  kitchen  fire  and  up  the  kitchen 
chimney  stack  round  the  smoke  flue. 

The  principal  part  of  the  house  consists  of  a 
front  and  back  block,  each  of  about  33ft.  by  20ft., 
with  a  lobby  9ft.  wide  between  them,  running 
north  and  south.  This  central  lobby  is  the  warmed 
air  corridor  or  ventila'ing  lobby  ;  it  is  lighted 
by  a  window  at  its  south  end,  and  it  is  shut  off  at 
Its  north  end  from  the  main  staircase,  vestibule, 
and  front  entrance  by  vestibule  doors,  which  is 
essential  to  the  keepmg  of  it  warm.  Out  of  it  open 
all  the  principal  rooms  of  the  house,  so  that  it 
matters  little  whether  the  doors  are  open  or  shut. 


The  front  entrance,  with 
vestibule  and  main  stair- 
case, are  placed,  not  in  the 
centre,  but  .at  the  north  end 
of  the  house.  The  main 
staircase  runs  between  the 
vestibule  in  front  and  the 
kitchen  stairs  behind,  and 
is  lighted  by  an  ample  sky- 
light. The  servants'  en- 
trance and  lobby  are  from 
the  south,  behind  the  ven- 
tilating lobby,  and  the  ser- 
v.ants'  stairs  run  up  between 
the  main  staircase  iu  front 
and  the  kitchen  behind.  By 
this  arrangement  there  is 
■  ^       iM  an  easy  approach  from  the 

i/>  II  kitchen  to  the  dining  room 

"  and  drawing  room,  and  to 

both  the  front  and  the  side 
door :  and  the  lobby  into 
—  which  opens  the  door  that 

1  "^  "  I  lets  in  tlie  cold  air  by  being 

^^4^  I  1  frequently  opened,  is  shut 

off  from  that  out  of  which 
the  living  rooms  open,  and 
which  could  not  be  if  the 
entrance  were  in  the  mid. 
die  of  the  front.  The  en- 
trance should  indeed  always 
be  at  one  side  or  end  of 
the  house  ;  otherwise  there 
is  no  obtaining  a  central 
corridor,  nor  any  possibili ty 
l|'of  keeping  the  lobby  warm, 
•or  jireventing  the  cold  air 
let  in  by  the  open  door  from 
rushing  directly  up  to  the 
bed  rooms.  Tlie  entrance 
in  the  centre,  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest  archi- 
tectural mistakes  I  have  met  with,  and  a  sure 
sign  of  an  unevenly  warmed  house.  The  cen- 
tral corridor  is  an  essential  part  of  the  house, 
and  serves  very  important  purposes  ;  it  serves, 
of  course,  as  lobbies  to  the  rooms  on  each 
floor,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  gratings  into 
ceiling  and  floor  of  each  storey,  it  also  serves  as  an 
open  corridor  from  basement  to  attics.  The  only 
objection  I  know  to  this  arrangement  is  that  it 
necessitates  the  placing  of  some  of  the  chimney- 
breasts  in  the  external  walls,  and  sometimes  one 
in  the  front  elevation.  This  is  but  little  more  than 
an  architectural  eyesore  and  a  loss  of  heat. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  each  storey 
of  the  central  corridor  is  an  ornamental  lattice 
work,  two  feet  wide,  and  along  each  side  of  the  floor 
above  is  an  iron  grating,  one  foot  wide  ;  these  allow 
the  warmed  air  to  a-cend  from  the  lobby  I  eneath 
to  the  lobby  above,  but  check  it  for  the  supply  of 
each  floor,,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  directly  to 
the  top  one. 

Along  beneath  the  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
basement  of  this  corridor  run  five  coils  of  Perkins's 
inch  diameter  hot  water  pipes.  Fresh  air  enters 
into  the  lower  part  of  this  basement,  and,  rising, 
is  heated  by  the  heated  pipes,  and  then  passes 
through  into  the  lobby  of  t'ue  ground  floor,  and 
thence  into  the  lobby  of  the  first  floor,  and  thence 
into  that  of  the  second  floor,  and  thence  into  that 
of  the  third  floor,  so  that  the  central  corridor  is 
filled  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  attics  with 
fresh  warmed  air.  Above  the  attic  floor  this 
corridor  is  continued  to  the  slates  and  made  into 
an  air-tight  chamber,  under  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
to  receive  the  outlets  of  foul  air  flues  from  the 
diS'erent  rooms  of  the  house.  Out  of  this  central 
corridor  all  the  principal  apartments  of  the  house 
open  ;  and  out  of  it,  and  out  of  it  only,  they  re- 
ceive their  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  cornice  round 
the  ceiling  of  this  corridor,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
rooms  opening  out  of  it.  has  a  lattice  central  en- 
richment, seven  inches  deep,  and  the  wall  between 
these  two  cornices  is  perforated  by  as  many  seven 
inch  by  five  inch  openings  as  the  joists  will  allow, 
so  that  the  fresh  air  has  a  free  passage  from  the 
corridor  into  the  rooms,  even  when  the  doors  are 
shut.  The  drawing  room  has  nineteen  of  these 
seven  by  five  inch  openings,  making  an  inlet  for 
fresh  air  of  over  four  and  a  half  square  feet,  dis- 
tributed along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  to  the  fireplace.  The 
dining  room  has  fifteen  of  these  openings,  making 
an  inlet  of  considerably  over  three  and  a  h.df 
square  feet.  Over  the  gaselier  in  the  centre  of  the 
ceiling  of  each  room  is  a  perforated  ornament, 
covering  a  nine  inch  square  opening  into  a  zinc 
tube,  nine  inches  by  four  and  a  half  inches,  making 
an   outlet  for   the  foul  air  of   forty  and  a  half 


square  inches.  This  zinc  tube  goes  along  between 
the  joists  of  the  ceiling  into  a  nine  inch  by  four 
and  a  half  inch  flue  in  the  brickwork  of  the  wall, 
bi  tweeu  the  corridor  and  the  room  above,  -where 
it  is  regulated  by  a  valve.  This  flue  rises  up 
inside  the  wall  and  opens  into  the  foul  air  cham- 
ber formed  under  the  roof  of  the  corridor.  The 
flue  from  each  room  opens  separately  into  this 
chamber ;  and  there  is  a  similar  flue  also  from 
the  cloak  room,  the  dressing  room,  the  breakfast 
room,  the  bath  room  and  the  kitchen,  and  from  all 
the  water  closets,  even  from  the  servants'  in  the 
basement :  there  are  eighteen  flues  of  nine  inches 
by  four  and  a  half  inches,  making  an  inlet  into  tha 
chamber  of  three  feet  four  and  a  half  inches 
square.  Out  of  the  north  end  ol  this  chamber 
.goes  a  brick  flue  or  shaff,  six  feet  by  fourteen 
inches,  taken  from  the  back  staircase,  making  an 
outlet  of  seven  square  feet. 

This  outlet  or  shaft  goes  straight  down  to  below 
the  first  floor,  and  then  crosses  eastward  and  risea 
up  behind  the  kitchen  fireplace  ;it  is  then  collected 
into  a  square  shaft  of  the  same  area.  Up  to  the 
centre  of  this  square  shaft  runs  a  circular  earthen- 
ware smoke  flue  of  1 5in.  diameter  from  the  kitchen 
fire,  leaving  a  foul  air  shaft  of  at  least  five  square  feet 
surrounding  the  kitchen  smoke  flue  ;  and  these,  to- 
gether, form  a  large  chimney  stack,  which  is  carried 
up  to  a  greater  height  than  any  other  chimney  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  secure  a  long  syphon  and  strong 
draught.  An  intermediate  foul  air  chamber,  into 
which  the  flues  from  all  the  rooms  of  the  house 
enter  separately,  and  which  is  exhausted  by  one 
capacious  syphon,  is  essential  to  the  obtaining  of 
an  equal  suction  from  each  room  ;  otherwise  the 
nearest  flue  would  receive  the  most  powerful  suc- 
tion, and  the  furthest  perhaps  little  or  none. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  all  the  systems  hitherto 
brought  before  the  public  have  been  defective  in 
some  of  the  points  essential  to  efficiency  and 
success,  such  as  providing  an  inlet  as  well  as  an 
outlet,  protecting  the  outlet  against  back  draught, 
providing  for  the  tempering  of  the  air  before  it 
comes  into  the  apartments,  or  some  other  point 
essential  to  efficiency  aud  perfection,  and  they 
have  deserved  rather  the  name  of  '■  starvation" 
than  "  ventilation."  This  is  not  the  case  now, 
however,  for  I  am  convinced  that  the  system 
carried  out  in  my  house  is  both  theoretically 
perfect  and  practically  effectual,  and  jippicable 
alike  to  dwelling  houses,  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
churches,  schools,  lecture  rooms,  concert  rooms, 
manufactories,  and  every  and  any  other  building 
of  -whatever  kind  and  for  whatever  purpose  where 
ventilation  not  involving  starvation  is  required, 
by  simply  making  part  of  the  basement  a  heating 
chamber  and  part  of  the  roof  a  foul  air  chamber, 
and  making  the  smoke  flue  of  the  heating  ap. 
paratus  act  as  a  foul  air  exhausting  shaft  ;  then, 
the  outlets  being  in  the  ceiling,  aud  especially  it 
assisted  by  sun  burner  gas  lights,  they  would  lake 
oft'  the  foul  air  more  effectually  at  the  time  when 
the  building  is  in  use  than  at  any  other  ;  aud  the 
persons  sitting  near  the  doors  or  uuder  the  venti- 
lators would  not,  as  they  are  now,  be  in  a  cold 
draught,  subjecting  them  to  colds,  rheumatisms, 
neuralgias,  A-c;  and,  by  an  arrangement  to  shut 
off  the  heating  anparatus  from  tfie  furnace,  the 
fire  may  still  be  used  for  the  foul  air  suction 
in  summer,  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  the  foul  air 
would  be  drawn  away  whether  the  gas  was  lighted 
or  not,  and  withootthe  building  itself  beingheated 
when  not  required  to  be. 

The  expense  involved  is  no  great  item,  and  will 
be  less  as  builders  become  familiar  with  it :  it  is, 
of  course,  proportionate  to  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  building. 

J[r.  AcDSLET  thought  the  Society  was  very  much 
indebted  to  Dr.  Hayward  for  his  admirable  jiaper. 
It  was  certainly  the  most  perfect  scheme  ( f  venti- 
lation he  had  ever  seen  brought  forward.  He 
might  mention,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that,  in 
designing  a  school  upon  which  he  was  at  present 
engaged,  he  had  adopted  much  the  same  principle 
as  that  advocated  by  Dr  Hayward  for  carrying 
off  the  foul  air.  Mr.  Botilt  feared  that  very  few 
clients  of  architects  would  be  as  liberal  as 
Dr.  Hayward.  He  hoped  that  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  Dr.  Hayward  would  inform  them  of  the 
results  of  his  experience,  for  that  information 
would  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  most  sanguine 
anticipations  beforehand.  Dr.  Drysdale  said  he 
had  a  house  built  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  Dr.  Hayward,  in  1861,  and,  having  let  it  since, 
the  rent  yielded  a  return  of  six  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost,  including  the  land.  The  house  was  very 
much  approved  of  by  the  persons  who  occupied  it. 

It  was  mentioned  that  the  estimate  was  £3,300 
for  Dr.  Hay-ward's  house,  including  the  stables. 
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PECULIAR  PROPERTIES  OF  IRON. 
fnO  OAsert  that  a  bar  ol  iron,  after  being 

J_  subjected  to  a  severe  strain,  is  not  only 
as  strong:,  but  actually  stronger  than  it  was 
previou.-'lv  to  undiTgoiagthe  iulliction,  appears 
■t  first  sight  to  be  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
commoa  sense.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
•piarcnt  paradoiical  nature  of  the  assertion, 
it  IJ  perftctly  true,  and  the  statement,  more- 
over, holds  gixKl,  whether  the  material  in 
question  be  acted  upon  by  a  strain  of  a  com- 
pressive or  of  a  tensile  character.  la  the  first 
place,  let  us  consider  the  strain  belonging  to 
the  former  description.  If  a  weight  be  placed 
directly  upon  a  piece  of  iron,  suppose  so  many 
tons  upon  a  cylmder  of  iron  3in.  high  and 
3in.  diameter,  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
compression  upon  it,  produces  a  shortening 
of  the  cylinder,  accompanied  or  unaccom- 
panied, accorv-liiig  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
weight  and  other  circumstances,  by  a  bulging 
out  or  spreading  of  the  lateral  dimensions. 
There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  any  bulging 
to  take  place,  as  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  cylinders  tested  in  this  manner  to 
the  breaking  point,  have  sometimes  fractured 
by  a  wedge  splitting  off  at  an  angle,  which  is 
constant  for  the  same  material,  without  evinc- 
ing any  increase  in  their  bulk.  The  shorten- 
ing of  the  cylinder  under  the  weight  is  quam 
praxime  proportional  to  its  amount,  double 
the  weight  producing  double  the  diminution 
in  height  and  so  on.  When  the  weight  placed 
upon  the  cylinder  approaches  near  that  which 
would  crush  the  material,  this  proportion  is 
not  quite  true.  When  a  new,  or  hitherto 
unstrained,  rod  or  pillar  of  iron  is  submitted 
to  a  heavy  weight,  it  sutlers  a  shortening 
which  is  partly  temporary  and  partly  perma- 
nent Upon  the  removal  of  the  load  the 
pillar  returns  nearly  to  its  original  length,  but 
not  quite ;  in  other  words,  the  temporary 
shortening  disappears  but  the  permanent  re- 
mains. The  dillercnce  is  termed  the  "  per- 
manent set,"  and  may  be  expressed  mathe- 
matically as  follows: — Calling  H  the  original 
height  of  the  rod  or  pillar,  and  H'  that  which 
it  retains  after  the  removal  of  the  load,  and 
putting  S  for  the  "  pennanent  set,"  we  have 
S  =-  (H  — H').  If  the  same  load  be  now  again 
placed  upon  the  pillar,  it  not  only  causes  a 
smaller  compression  than  it  did  at  tirst,  but 
also  produces  no  permanent  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  material.  Upon  the  removal 
of  the  load  the  pillar  is  found  to  have  received 
no  second  "  permanent  set,"  but  to  have  re- 
turned to  precisely  the  same  height  it  had 
upon  the  removal  of  the  load  for  the  fir-it 
time.  Any  further  repetition  of  imposing 
and  removing  the  weight  produces  no  change 
in  the  pillar,  so  that,  practically,  it  resists  the 
action  of  the  weight  infinitely  better,  the 
second  or  third  time  of  its  application  than  it 
does  at  the  first.  Accordingly,  as  the  amount 
of  shortening,  when  n  rod  of  iron  is  exposed  to 
a  compressive  strain,  or  the  amount  of  elon- 
gation, when  it  is  under  a  tensile  one,  or  the 
amount  of  .lellection,  when  it  is  subjecteil  to 
one  of  a  transverse  nature,  has  always  been 
reg.irde<l  as  a  measure  of  its  strength,  so,  when 
the  same  weight  produces  no  change  in  one 
pillar,  while  its  effect  is  plainly  observable  in 
another,  the  former  must  be  considered  the 
itron^er  of  the  two. 

It  is  not  dilHcult  to  account  for  this  some- 
wiiat  curious  fact,  more  especially  if  we 
assume  that  there  is  a  certain  distance  between 
the  molecules  or  component  atoms  of  the  mute- 
rial, at  which  they  exert theirmaximum  powers 
of  resistance.  If  this  distance,  which  will 
Tary  with  the  amount  of  the  load,  be  greater 
or  le-sa,  the  full  resisting  power  will  not  be 
called  into  play.  In  tig.  1,  let  us  suppose 
itie  molecules  of  the  cylinder  to  be  at  a  ,  er- 
Um  distance,  corresponding  to  that  of  their  un- 
itrained  sUte,  and  not  at  that  enabling  them 
to  exert  their  greatest  resisting  force.  When 
•  weight  13  placed  upon  the  pillar  it  is  com- 
pressed, ami  the  atoms  are  driven  closer 
together  until  th.it  disUnce  is  attained,  when 
tue  reugting  power  balances  the  compressive 


force,  and  there  is  equilibrium  produced,  as  in 
fig.  2.  The  sum  of  the  separate  intervals, 
tltrough  which  the  atoms  have  been  squeezed 
closer  to  one  anothei,  gives  the  total  shorten- 
ing or  permanent  set  of  the  pillar.     This  state 
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being  reached,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  repe- 
tition of  the  weight  will  not  produce  any  per- 
manent effect,  though  there  will  always  be  a 
small  temporary  compression,  since  the  atoms 
have  arrived  at  that  relative  position  which 
places  them  in  equilibrium  with  the  force 
tending  to  displace  them.  Should  a  heavier 
load  be  placed  upon  the  pillar  there  will  then 
occur  a  second  permanent  set  due  to  the  action 
of  that  load,  and  the  atoms  in  consequence 
must  assume  a  fresh  position,  that  is,  one 
nearer  to  each  other,  in  order  to  resist  the  in- 
creased amount  of  compression  brought  upon 
them.  It  must  not,  however,  be  ipiagined 
that  this  process  of  strengthening  pillars,  if 
we  may  so  call  it,  can  proceed  ad  infinitum. 
So  sooii  as  the  weight  laid  on  is  sufficiently 
great  to  injure  the  "  limit  of  elasticity "  of 
the  material,  instead  of  any  increase  of  strength 
accruing  to  the  pillar,  it  israpidly  andseriously 
deteriorated  in  its  powers  of  resistance.  There 
should  never  be  a  load  greater  than  one  quarter 
of  the  crushing  weight  placed  upon  any  piece 
of  ironwork,  and  in  many  instances,  this  wo  uld 
be  too  near  an  approach  to  the  ultimate 
strength  of  the  material. 

The  property  of  acquiring  strength  by  ex- 
posure to  strain,  is  still  more  clearly  and  re- 
markably evident  in  rods  and  bars  subjected 
to  a  tensile  strain,  than  in  short  pillars  sub- 
mitted to  direct  pressure  only.  A  similar 
explanation  to  the  former  can  be  given,  but  in 
this  instance  the  molecules  increase  their  dis- 
tance from  one  another  instead  of  decreasing 
tliem,  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  particular 
limit,  enabling  them  to  exert  the  maximum 
resisting  force  against  a  tensile  strain  of  a  cer- 
tain amount.  Moreover,  a  diminution  in 
sectional  area  attends  the  elongation  of  the 
rod,  which  remains  together  with  the  perma- 
nent set  after  the  load  has  been  removed. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  change  of  form  occurring  in 
an  iron  rod,  after  it  has  been  heavily  strained. 
It  conducts  itself  in  a  precisely  analogous 
manner  to  a  pillar  under  compression,  only 
the  effects  .are  visil)le  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  rod  is  lengthened,  not  shortened — 
the  lateral  dimensions  are  diminished,  not 
increased.  The  diminution  of  the  sectional 
area  of  the  bar  is  a  very  important  feature, 
and  strongly  illustrative  of  the  fact  under 
consideration.  If  we  take  two  liars  of  exactly 
tiie  same  length  .and  sectional  area,  .altliough 
the  former  dimension  m.ay  be  varied  without 
any  difference  being  occasioned  in  the  result, 
and  strain  one  of  them  first  so  .as  to  elongate 
it  to  a  certain  extent,  and  consequently  re- 
duce its  soction.al  area  at  the  centre,  and  sub- 
sequently strain  them  both  to  the  breaking 
point,  the  bar  previously  strained  will  bear 
the  same  weight  as  that  unstrained,  although 
the  latter  must  have  a  greater  sectional  area, 
as  it  was  not  reduced  like  its  fellow.  Since 
the  strength  of  any  bar,  rod,  or  other  form  of 
iron  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
material  it  contains,  that  is,  to  its  sectional 
area,  the  bar  that  underwent  a  preliminary 
straining,  and  had  its  area  reduced,  must  evi- 
dently be  the  stronger,  when  it  bore  the  same 
breaking  weight  that  fractured  another  bar 
having  more  metal  in  it.  Whatever  has  been 
previously  mentioned  respecting  the  "  limit 
of  elasticity"  applies  to  bears  under  a  tensile 
strain  also,  although  the  value  of  the  limits 
in  the  two  descriptions  of  strain  are  very 
<liffereiit.  These  values  vary  considerably 
with  the  quality  of  iron  employed,  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  the  ultimate  strength 


of  the  material,  which  depends  a  good  deal 
also  upon  the  perfection  of  the  manufacture 
and  the  purity  of  the  process. 

From  what  has  been  remarked  it  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that,  previously  to  employing 
any  iron  bars,  rods,  pillars,  or  other  forms, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  subject  them  in  the 
tirst  instance  to  an  initial  strain,  nearly  equal 
in  amount,  and  of  the  same  description  as 
tliat  to  which  they  would  be  in  future  sub- 
mitted. That  this  plan  might  be  open  to 
objections  there  is  little  doubt,  chielly  from 
the  fear  of  overdoing  the  thing,  and  injuring 
the  material  by  too  severe  a  strain.  There  is 
also  in  addition  the  labour,  expense,  and  loss 
of  time  that  would  be  entailed  in  following 
out  such  a  course.  Imagine  what  it  would 
cost  in  these  three  items,  to  submit  every  bar 
in  the  Charing-cross  or  Blackfriars  Railway 
Bridge,  to  a  preliminary  strain.  The  end 
attained,  would  certainly  not  warrant  the 
means  to  ensure  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  tubular  bridge  over  the 
Menai  Straits  would  have  undergone  less 
deflection,  had  it  been  feasible  to  bring  the  top 
and  bottom  flanges  into  a  state  of  heavy  pre- 
liminary strain,  before  rivetting  them  up  to 
the  solid  sides. 


COMPETITIONS. 


At  the  Darlington  Board  of  Guardians'  fort- 
nightly meeting  on  Monday,  the  plans,  of  which 
there  were  eighteen  or  twenty,  for  a  new  Work- 
house, were  reported  upon  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  best.  The 
committee  were  assisted  by  Mr.  William  Lee,  of 
London,  and  reported  in  favour  of  the  plan 
marked  "NotaBene"  for  the  premium  prize  of 
.■B40  ;  the  .second,  "Economist,"  was  awarded  the 
second  place,  £30  ;  and  the  third,  "  Suum  Ciiique," 
£20.  On  opening  the  letters  accompanying  the 
plans,  the  premium  prize  was  found  to  be  Mr. 
Charles  Adams,  architect,  Stockton;  the  second, 
Mr,  George  Siyau,  of  York  ;  and  the  third,  Mr. 
Robert  Eland  Dixon,  architect,  Darlington.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Adams  will  entail 
a  cost  of  £9,000.  We  believe  this  is  the  third 
important  competition  in  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams 
has  been  lately  successful,  the  two  others  being 
Hartlepool  Town  and  the  Middlesborough  Ex- 
change. 

A  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Austin  Memorial 
Workmen's  Club  and  lustitutp,  Madeley,  Salop, 
took  place  on  February  3rd,  in  the  Infant's  School 
Room,  Madeley,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  from 
the  collection  of  designs  and  plans  sent  in  for 
competition  the  one  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
It  m.iy  be  remembered  that  in  the  particulars 
issued  to  architects  it  was  specified,  that  the 
building  should  be  of  the  red  brick  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  white  stone  dressings,  and  that  it 
should  contain  the  following  accommodation, 
namely,  workmen's  common  hall,  or  club  room, 
youth's  common  hall,  or  club  room,  kitchen  to 
supply  refreshments,  a  smoking  room,  a  reading 
room,  committee  and  class  rooms,  a  residence  for 
hall-keeper,  a  large  hall  for  concerts,  lectures,  &c., 
retiring  rooms,  lavatories,  &o.  These  requirements 
appear  to  have  been  well  kept  iu  view  by  the  com- 
petitors. The  subscribers  selected  three  designs, 
from  the  collection  of  upwards  of  Bfty  sent  in, 
.and  submitted  them  to  the  decision  of  G.  Maw, 
Es([ ,  with  a  request  that  he  would  iu  the  course 
of  a  fortuigUt  select  what  he  considered  the  best. 
The  subscribers  met  on  Wednesday  last  to  receive 
.Mr.  Maw's  report,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  desigu  bearing  the  motto,  "  Well 
( '••nsidered,"  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  architect,  o£ 
3.0,  Moorgate-street,  Loudou.  The  cost  of  the 
building  wiU  be  about  £1,400. 


Is  the  Liverpool  Corporation  also  going  to  do 
the  unhandsome  thing  ?  Id  looks  like  it,  we 
confess.  For  somo  reason  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  the  architect  who  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  first  premium  of  £3,000  in  the 
recLMit  Labourers'  DwL-llings  Competition,  has, 
wo  hear,  been  paid  off  and  dismissed,  and  the 
plans  of  another  competitor  have  been  purchased 
for  .€100.  Builders  are  now  iovited  by  ad- 
vertisement to  tender  from  these  plans,  without 
quantities  or  any  assurance  that  any  tender  will 
bo  accepted,  nor  will  any  allowance,  they  are 
told,  bo  made  for  toudera.  As  our  readers  aro 
aware,  these  buildings  have  already  been  twice 
tendered  for.     What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
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THE  POWER  OF  TRUTH. 

ONCE  more  we  have  a  wnrJ  to  say  on  the 
Pugiu  1-.  Barry  controversy.  If  any  of 
our  readers  should  thiuk  this  a  profitless  con- 
troversy, or  that  it  is  uitrely  a  personal 
squabble  between  llr.  E.  W.  Puyiu  aii<l  the 
Messrs.  Barry,  we  beg  to  sa} ,  iu  vindication  of 
our  piersistence  iu  iuvestij^aiiug  the  subject, 
that  on  its  solution  depends  to  a  great  extent 
the  relative  pusitiuu  of  the  man  who  supplies 
the  ideas  in  art  matters  and  the  man  who  trades 
with  them.  A  short  time  since  a  well-known 
architect  said  to  us,  "  If  you  prove  that  Puyiu 
was  the  principal  designer  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  wliere  will  the  matter  end?  We 
architects  shall  have  others  springing  up  iu 
our  offices  and  asserting  claims  prejudicial  to 
our  reputation  and  our  interests."  We  said 
that  if  they  can  make  good  such  claims,  let 
them,  in  the  name  of  justice,  do  so.  We  don't 
know  why  an  architect  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  creaung  a  reputation  by  virtue  of  de- 
signs furnished  to  him  any  more  than  au  author 
should  make  a  name  by  subsidizing  another 
man  to  write  his  books. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  E.  W. 
Pugin's  pamphlet  had  a  frontispiece  consisting 
of  a  photograph  of  a  "  chateau,"  which  was 
designed  and  drawn  by  A.  W.  Pugiu  in  1S33. 
One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  character, 
spirit,  aud  details  of  this  design  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
two  works  bore  the  same  unmistakeable  stanij) 
of  individuality  and  resemblance,  and  one 
could  scarcely  resist  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  sprang  from  the  same  origin.  Dr. 
Barry,  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  imitated 
his  opjionent's  plan,  and  gave  as  a  frontispiece 
to  his  pamphlet  a  photi-)graph  of  a  drawing 
of  the  Throne  in  the  House  o:  Lords.  Under 
the  photograph  it  was  stated,  "  This  photo- 
graph is  trom  Sir  Charles  Barry's  drawing." 
The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  drawing 
is  defaced  aud  dirty,  and  that  it  had  been 
difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  photograph  from  it. 
This,  undoubtedly,  was  the  most  remarkable 
point  of  evidence  that  had  been  submitted  iu 
Sir  C.  Barry's  favour.  Here  is  a  drawing  pur- 
porting to  be  in  Sir  C.  Barry's  hand,  and  it  pre- 
sents the  selfsame  characteristics  as  those  which 
particularly  distinguish  the  drawings  of 
A.  W.  Pugiu.  Many  said  at  once  that,  if 
Sir  C.  Bai  ry  could  produce  such  a  drawing, 
he  had  the  ability  to  design  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  But  the  idea  naturally  and 
spontaneously  arose  in  thoughtful  minds,  how 
singular — iu  fact,  liow  wonderful,  that  two 
men  so  essentially  dissimilar  in  character  aud 
feeling,  in  education  and  purpose,  should 
produce  desigus  so  similar  and  life-like. 
It  was  something  like  unearthing  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Cromwell  had  composed 
one  of  the  books  of  "Paradise  Lost."  Here 
then,  was  a  paradox — we  may  say,  a  cuntradic- 
tion.  A  week  had  scarcely  passed  away  when 
new  light  began  to  break  upon  the  matter. 
Mr.  E.  Pugin,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Barry,  just 
published,  says,  "  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain, 
that  the  present  structure  (the  throne)  was 
entirely  my  father's  design.  I  saw  the 
various  original  sketches  made,  I  saw  them 
worked  into  shape,  and  Mr.  Burton,  to  whom 
1  have  appealed,  and  who  was  then  engaged 
by  Mr.  Hardman  at  Birmingham,  distinctly 
rememoers  that  the  three  designs  of  which  I 
have  spoken  were  taken  to  Birmingham,  lost 
at  the  Railway  Station,  and  subsequently  fourd. 
He  remembers  my  fathei's  distress  at  the 
loss,  carefully  examined  the  drawings,  and 
knows  that  they  were  his." 
Mr.  E.  Pugin  goes  on  to  say — 

A.S  regards  the  photograph  itself,  given  in  Dr. 
Barry's  pamphlet,  who  will  question  my  statement 
that  Sir  Charles  copied  my  father's  style,  even  to  a 
dot  ?  But  for  this  evident  imitation  I  should  say 
that  the  photogi-aph  was  not  only  after  my  father's 
design,  but  also  drawn  by  his  own  hand — nay.  I 
cannot  admit  even  this  qualification,  for  I  boldly 
affirm  that  it  is  my  father's  own  drawing  or  at  lea.st 
copied  from  one  of  his.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I 
may  refer  to  a  series  of  di-awings  made  by  my 
father  for  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  which  in  style  and 


hiandling  are  a  facsimile  of  that  under  conside- 
ration. Should  the  suspicions,  not  only  of  myself, 
but  of  all  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  prove 
correct.  withv)ut  any  wish  to  be  offensive,  1  must 
say  that  it  is  the  greatest  piece  of  eflfrontery  I 
ever  met  with. 

Here,  then,  is  au  important  revelation.    Mr. 
E.  Pugin  speaks  Iroin  positive  knowledge,  he 
calls  a  living  witness,  aud  he  establishes  a  com- 
parison between  this  drawing  and  a  series  made 
liy  his  father  for  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  which 
are  a  facsimile  of  the  throne  drawing.     But 
to  make  the  evidence  complete  and  irresistibly 
conclusive,  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.,  whose  reputa- 
tion is    Kuropeau,   and    whose   character  for 
veracity  is  unimpeachable,  says,  in   a   letter 
that   will   be  found    iu    another  column — "  I 
was  at   the  Grange   when  your  father  made 
the    drawings    for    the    throne.      I    was    at 
work  on  the  same   board  with   your   father 
when  the  post  brought  a  packet  from  the  then 
Mr.  Baiiy.     It  was  a  draw'ing  of  the  throne 
made   by  your   father,    treated    as    a   pointed 
chrine,  as  if  to  enthrone  Koyalty."     He  goes  on 
to  say,  "  Why  i  so  well  remember  this  was  that 
your  father  turned  to  me,  and,  with  an  unusual 
quiet  sadness,   said,   '  He  spoils  everything  I 
do.'     These    are  the  exact  words,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  them.    He  then  went  to  the  study 
place,  and  remarked    '  Barry   wants    a  test<i.' 
Some  days  after  this,  he  was  engaged  upon  the 
throne  by   my  'side,    and  I  saw   him    make 
the  design   exactly   for   the  present   throne." 
Without  exaggeration,  perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable   instances    of   complete 
change  of  evidence  on  record.     The  principal 
witness.  Dr.  Bairy,  the  defendant,  was  called 
into  court,  and  gives  irrefutable  evidence  for  the 
plaintiff.  Of  the  completeness  aud  conclusive- 
ness of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  Augustus 
Pugin  designed  the  throne,  and  Dr.  Barry  says 
that  the  drawing  now  in  his  possession  is  by  his 
father's  hand.     Thus  Sir  C.  Barry  must  have 
copied  Pugin's  designs,  and  palmed  it  on  the 
world   as  his   own.     Posterity,  which   is    no 
respecter  of  persons,  aud  which  looks  at  facts 
through  the  calm   aud  severe  atmosphere  of 
justice,  has  a  right  to  ask  why  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  letters  which  passed  from  Pugiu  to 
Barry  were  disposed  of,  why  the  thousands  of 
drawings  furnished  by   Pugin  to  Barry  were 
destroyed,  and  why  almost  every  fragmeut  of 
evidence    which    would  throw   light   on   the 
question  has  been  removed  1     If  the  drawings 
were  by  Sir  C.  Barry's  hands  they  would  be 
treasured    up   as   heirlooms  for  his  children. 
But  they  don't  exist.     Something,  however, 
does  exist.      The   churches  erected  by  Barry 
about  the  time  he  submitted  the  competition 
designs  lor  the  Houses  of  Parliament  may  be 
seen  in  Loudon,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that   they  differ   from  the   Houses  of 
Parliament  as  muchaschi<lkdiffers  from  cheese. 
They  differ  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
much  as  a  Greek  lute  differs  from  a  cathedral 
organ.    The  evidences  of  Sir  C.  Barry's  oi'igi- 
nating  genius  are  indestructible.  On  the  other 
hand  may  beseeiievideuces  of  Augustus  Pugin's 
inventive    ability  in  innumerable  drawings, 
iu   furniture,   in   churches,    in   halls.     "  The 
man,"  says   Mr.  Glad-stone,  when  looking  at 
the  tower  of  Scarisbrick  Hall,  "  who  designed 
this   tower   in    all   probability    designed    the 
clock- tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  only 
the  Scarisbrick  Tower  is  a  more  beautitul  and 
living  work."     Between  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  works  of  Sir  C.   Barry  there 
is  an  irrecoucileable  antagonism.      Between 
the   Houses    of    Parliaiueut    and   the    other 
works  of  Augustus  Pugiu  there  is  a  unique 
and    indisputable    relaliouship.       Both    the 
internal   evidence   and  the   external  records 
tend      to     the    same      point — namely,     that 
Augustu.s  Pugin's  hand   was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  producing  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
We  have  not  spoken  so  positively  before,  but 
the  accumulation  of  facts  is  so  rapid  and  cer- 
tain that  we  are   compelled    to   give   no  un- 
certain sound  iu  the  matter.      Another  ques- 
tion will  by-and-bye   come  up,  and  tiiat  will 
be,  not  about  the    aulliorship    of   the  designs 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,   but  about  the 


honesty  and  righteousness  of  Sir   0.  Barry's 
conduct.     We   are  well  aware  'that,  even    in 
hinting  such   a  thing,  we  shall  evoke  a  .sneer 
from  tlie  superficial,  and  CixU  down  a  frown 
from  t'ue  powerful.     But,  as  we  have  no  pre- 
judice   to  preserve,  no  friendship  to    vindi- 
cate, and  no  personal  object  to  promote,  we 
shall  feel    secure  in  our  desire   aud  our  in- 
tention   to  defend  the  right.      There  is  one 
thing  which  presses  itself  on  our  attention  iu 
this  controvers},  and  that  is   tliat   truth  is  by 
far  the  mightiest  weapon  in  this  worhl.     The 
more   a  true   statement  is   iuvestiirated    the 
more   it  makes   itself  manifest.     Everything 
appears    to      conspire    in    its    favour.      The 
strong    may  league    themselves    together  to 
put  it  down,  but    they  may    as  well  try  to 
quench  the  sunlight.     Blundering  journalists 
may  do   their  best  to  hide   it  with  a  cloud 
of    words,    but    the  cloud    will   pass    away 
sooner    or    later,     and   the    true    statement 
will     remain.      Preju<lice    may    unwittingly 
misrepresent,  and  partisanship  may  diminisii 
or   magnily,    but  that  wdiich   is  in   its  very 
nature  true — knows  nothing  of  jiassion  or  ..f 
party,  will  survive.      It  makes  not  a  particle 
of  difference   to  us  personally   who  was  the 
art   architect   of  the   Hou.ses   of   Parliament. 
If  we  thought,  by  virtue  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  us,  that  Sir  C.  Bairy  was  the  man, 
we  would  do   our  best  to   beat   Mr.   Edward 
Pugin's  pretensions  into  the  dust,  and  range 
ourselves  by  the  side  of  the  Barrys  in  their 
righteous  endeavours    to  vindicate    their  fa- 
ther's uame.     But  after  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence,  we  can,  iu  obedience  to 
the  inexorable  claims  of  truth,  do   no   other 
than  assert  our  opinion  that  Augustus  Pugin's 
braui  conceived  and  his  hand  executed  the  prin- 
cipal drawings  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
aud,   though    he,  during    his    eventful    aud 
stormtossed  life,  was  satisfied  to  be  unrecog- 
nized and  comparatively  unrewarded,  posterity, 
the  arbiter  of  individual  fames,  will  assuredly 
do  him  full  justice. 


\\ 


COCOA    NUT    FIBRE. 

TE  last  week  alluded  to  the  uninflamma- 
/  bility  of  cocoa  nut  matting,  and  we 
will  now  lay  a  few  facts  before  our  readers  in 
relation  to  the  extensive  use  of  cocoa  nut 
fibre.  This  substance,  now  so  familiar  to 
British  eyes,  has  only  been  applied  to  indus- 
trial purposes  in  this  country  abuut  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  was  fii>t  introduced  into 
England  by  the  late  Captain  Wildey.  Mr. 
Treloar,  the  well-kntjwn  manufacturer  of  I.ud- 
gate-hill,  became  his  partner,  and  to  him 
right  fairly  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  deve- 
loping the  use  and  application  of  the  material. 
A  new  industry,  in  fact,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  country  through  its  instrumentality, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following,  among 
other  purposes,  to  which  it  is  applied  : — It  is 
used  for  stuffing  mattresses  and  sofas,  and,  in 
fact,  for  all  purposes  to  which  curled  horse- 
hair is  applicable.  In  another  column  will 
be  found  a  letter  showing  that  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  its 
coolness,  cleausibility,  and  uninllamuiability. 
It  is  used  f'lr  making  Ijrushes  and  brooms,  and 
for  all  purposes  to  which  bristles  are  applied. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cables  and 
cordages  of  all  sizes,  aud  lines  for  fish  nets, 
being,  like  gutta  percha,  singularly  durable — 
in  fact,  almost  indestructible — wdien  sub- 
merged in  .salt  water.  It  is  made  into  sheep- 
folding  nets,  into  yam  for  thatching,  for  tieing 
up  trees,  and  other  agricultural  uses,  as  it 
bears  exposure  to  the  weather  for  a  long  time 
without  damage.  It  is  used  for  making  cloths 
for  oil  pressing,  stearine  candle  pressing,  cider 
)iressing,  &c.  ;  for  ships' fenders  or  buffers,  for 
iloor  matting,  and  for  door  and  carriage  mats 
in  endless  variety.  It  is  nianufactuied  into 
noseba.gs  for  horses,  into  hassocks  ai^d  kneelers 
for  church  use.  Wheu  we' come  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  it  is  surprising  how  diversified 
are  its  ai>plications  aud  how  extensively  it  has 
been  subordinated  to  human  use.     Even  the 
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very  liiut  or  rrfu>e  I'mni  the  iiiiiiufiicturf  of 
cuc^M  uul  libic  U  a  vttluablv  iiiatt-rial  tu  iiii.v 
wilh  the  Mill  of  »trawb«.Try  heiU,  to  till 
treochtr*  in  which  cutting-*  are  lo  tw  plaiitoil, 
■n<t  olh«T  hurticnUural  uses,  Ixit-aiije  it  pos- 
thr  pniiHfrliMof  In-iii;;  always  moist  but 
-   til   tliu   same   slatr 
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singular    mistake  of 

fibre    18  tiammable. 


I*«k  from  exiwrience  andUemonstra- 
not  so.  It  possesses  peculiar 
III  is  the  basis  of  a  gre'ut  and  a 
TV.  A  Liveipool  magistrate 
-  ud  that  petroleum  wa.s  a 
It  that  il.s  use  wiu  accom- 
■  li  •iiinL'er.  We  reganl  cocoa 
gift  of  Providence  uuaccoin- 
I'.'er  in  its  use,  and  therefore  an 
ir;  to  man.  The  bulk  of  the 
im|iorted  ftom  Oe\lon,  a  little 
frum  the  Wot  Indies,  anil  some  from  Singa- 
pore. Its  total  annual  value  when  in  the  raw 
state,  Wfore  iH-inj;  inanufa'tured  in  this 
country,  is  atniut  i."l("i,iKiO  ;  and  the  number 
of  persons  eni|doyed  in  its  manufacture  is 
estimaleil  at  about  3,iHil),  besides  a  still  larger 
number  of  prisoners  who  are  constanily  occu- 
pie<l  in  milking  the  commoner  kind  of  mats  in 
our  prisons. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

OXCE  more  as  the  spring  time  comes  round 
We  \k'^  to  call  attention  to  the  Architec- 
tural E\liibition.  All  who  have  anything 
Worth  sending,  let  them  prepare  for  sending 
it.  For  years  pa.it  this  e.\hibition  has  not 
I>een  what  it  ought  to  be,  ami  what  it  might, 
by  an  organized  elfort,  be  easily  made.  Many 
of  oar  chief  architects  stand  aloof.  They  are 
too  inditferent  about  the  matter.  Better,  we 
•ay,  to  have  no  exhibition  at  all,  than  to  have 
one  that  niisrepresenUs  the  ability  of  the  pro- 
fession. There  was  an  evident  .<tep  in  advance, 
a«  far  as  clai.-itiiation  was  concerned,  in  the 
exhibition  la«t  year.  But  there  were  many 
drawuui  hung  that  ought  not  to  have  seen 
the  light  at  (Amduit-street.  It  is  far  better  to 
h^ive  a  'lo/en  gofKl  subjects  than  twelve  dozen 
l,,.l  .,.,,4  If  the  committee  will  have  the 
excliide  all  iinwortliv  drawings  or 
..•■y  will  raise  the  character  ot  the 
Fxiiiiiiiion.  But  then,  it  may  be  said,  "  wliat 
can  be  done  with  the  s|)nce  J  it  would  never  do 
V>  have  bare  walls.'  Our  reply  is,  "AVhy 
confine  v..un>^lves  to  architectural  drawings  i 
*h^  irt  funiiture  I  why  not  admit 

•'»  '  '  !'     We  see  no  reason  why  an 

"  'I    '■xhibition    might   not    include 

of  wimkI   and  stone  carding.     We 
■1  ''i;n«   for   fres<x)   painting    and 
•ns  are  expected.     The  couii- 
t    a    collection     of    valuable 
"t  architectural  works   by    foreign 
This  will    undoubtedly  prove  a 
.-..ufie  of  attraction  to  many.     The  council 
ar»  prefMired.  a.  they  were  last  year,  to  receive 
a   limited   number   of    paintings  and   draw- 
inif^   of  an    architectural  character  for  sale. 
^'  ■■  made   arrangements  with    Messrs. 

!i<l  Fleming,  whereby  members  of 
■    m.iy    have   their    works    photo- 
'  Considerably   less   cost  than   that 
'•■I    for   such    works.      We  are 
>t  there  are  to   be  no  lectures 
mse  the  lectures  of  last   year 
"  ""  •  "  conjointly  with  the  Archi- 

'**''■  10,  were   not   sufKciently    well 

ateen.ii.l  i,.  warrant  their  continuance." 
Arr.hiircu  anil  others  are  reminded  that 
models,  fic,  for  the  forthcoming 
must  )*  s.nt  to  Conduit-sireet,  on 
•  •  •..,,.-.,.¥  or  Thur-dav,  the  8th  ond  Dth 
days  of  Apnl  next,  after  which  no  drawings 
CAB  be  accepted. 


ON    PATENTS   FOR   INVENTIONS. 

WHATEVER  facetious  writers   may  say 
about  thedry-as-dust,  intensely  matter- 
of-fact,  and  eminently  unromantic  character 
of  Blue   Books,   their   value    and   utility   as 
public    records    are     beyond    dispute.      We 
have  before   us  a    batch    of    these    publica- 
tions of  an  unusually  interesting  kind,  which 
have  just  been  printed  by  ortler  of  the  Com- 
missioners   of     Patents,    under    the    super- 
vision of  Mr.  Bennett   Woudcroft,  the   inde- 
fatigable Clerk  of  the  Conimissionei-s.     The 
volumes  consist  of  abridgments  of  specifica- 
tions relating  to  the  various   patent.s   for   in- 
ventions deposited  in  the   Patent   Otiice.     It 
is   explained,  in   the   brief  prefaoe  which  in- 
troduces each  Blue  Book,  that  the  indexes  to 
patents  are  now  .so  numerous  and  costly  as  to 
be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  a  large  number 
of  inventors  and  others,  to  whom  they  have 
become  indispensable.     To  obviate  this  dith 
culty,     short    abstracts    or    aliridgmeiits    of 
the  specifications  of  patents  under  each  head 
of  invention  have  been  prepared  for  publica- 
tion separately.     These  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  at  once  a  chronological,  suliject  matter, 
reference,  and  alphabetical  index — a  fourfold 
index,  in  fact,   to   tlie   class  to   w^hich   they 
relate.     Our  readers   may  form   some   notion 
o(  the  multifarious  nature  of  the  contents  of 
the    Patent    Office,    from    the    fact   that  tlie 
number  of    specifications  printed   and   puli- 
lislied   up   to   this  time  amounts  to  61,000. 
These  volumes,  therefore,  cannot  but  prove 
of  the  greatest  service  to   scientific   men,  for 
only  by  their  assistance  can  they  get  any  true 
idea   of  what  has   been   done,    and   is   con- 
tinually being  done,  in  the  fertile  field  of  in- 
vention.    To  each  book  is  given  an  introduc- 
tory chapter  ou  the  general   subject  treated — 
a  sort  of  historical   sketch  or  resumfi  of  the 
main  contents.     One  of  the  books,  we    find, 
is  devoted   to    mechanical    contrivances   for 
raising,  lowering,  and  weighing  heavy  bodies, 
more  particularly  those  appliances  invented 
since  the  year   1G17.     This  is  prefaced  by  a 
Very  interesting  account   of  the  machines  or 
improvement's  employed  for  such  purposes  in 
the  very  earliest   times,  so   far  as   they  are 
known  to  us.     Our  iufonuation  on  this  poiut, 
however,  is  extremely  limited.     It  has  always 
been  a  subject  of  s]icculatiun  and  wonder  as 
to  how  the   Egyptians  and   other  nations   of 
antiquity  were  enabled  to  raise  the  enormous 
masses   of  material   which   they  used  in  the 
erection   of    their    tenii)lBs  and  monuments. 
Our  oldest  books,  as  Mr.  Woodcroft  remarks, 
give  lis  no  information,  nor  do  the  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  antii[uitY— in  many  respects 
so  illustrative  of  art   and   science,  as  under- 
stood and  practised  at  tlie  periods  at  which 
they  were  e.xecuted— show  anything  calculated 
to  give  us  a   correct  idea   of  the  means  eni- 


p'oyed  by  the  architects  and  mechanics  of 
those  periods  in  raising  and  lowering  heavy 
bodies.  The  only  illustration  found  in  the 
sculptures  of  Egypt  which  is  worthv  of 
notice,  represents  a  mode  of  raising  water 
by  means  of  a  bucket  suspended  from  one 
end  of  a  pole,  which  is  mounted  horizontally 
upon  a  fiilcruin,  so  aa  to  serve  as  a  lever  ; 
the  other  end  being  rai-sed  and  lowered  alter- 
nately by  hand,  so  as  to  cause  the  end  carry- 
ing the  bucket  to  allernately  lower  the 
bucket  into,  and  raise  it  from,  the  water. 
This  "dodge,"  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark,  is  in  use  at  the  i)re8ent  day.  That 
the  Egyptians  were  also  familiar  with  the 
rope  and  pulley,  the  discovery  of  these 
articles  some  years  ago  proves.  It  is,  indeed, 
believed  by  many  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  all  those  contrivances  for  rai.sing  and  lower- 
ing which  were  certainlv  known  to  the 
Oreeks  and  Romans.  The  use  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  pulley,  and  the  screw  was  clearly 
enough  understood  by  Archimedes,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  writings,  though  we  may  well 
doubt  some  of  the  extraordinary  mechanical 
feats  with  which  the  father  of  the  science^  is 
credited,  as  when  the  safety  of  his  native 
Syracuse  was  in  danger  from    the    Roman 


fleet.     In   the  works  of  Vitruvius,  again,  we 
have    the    antiquity    of     the     capstan,     the 
crane,   and  the   windlass  clearly  established. 
The    balance   beam    and    scales   were    like- 
wise   known     to     the     ancients.     We    have 
the  first  mention  of  the  former  in   the  Book 
of  Ueuesis  ;    and   in    one    of  the   sculptures 
found  at  Thebes  there  is  the  representation 
of  a    pair   of  scales,  of  which  "  the  beam  is 
suspended  by  rings  from  a  short   arm  pro- 
jecting from  an  upright  pillar,  the  scale  being 
Cjuuected  to  the   beam    by  three  cords  and  a 
pointer  projecting  downwards  from  the  centre 
of  the  beam,  by   which,  in   conjunction  with 
a  plumb  line,  it  can  be  seen  that   the  scales 
are  evenly   balanced."       Some   years  ago   a 
steelyard    was  found  in   the  ruins   of  Pom- 
peii, which  was  provided  with   the  points   of 
suspension,   as    may   frecjuently    be    seen   at 
present.       The    imjiortaut    addition   to    the 
windlass  of  the  "  pauls,"   for   preventing  the 
barrel  from  running  backwards  in  case  of  the 
weight   being    raised  proving    too  great  for 
the  strength  of   the  men  employed,  appears 
to  have  been  made  about  a  century  ago,  but 
by  whom,  or  the   precise  date  of  the   inven- 
tion, is  uncertain.     The  supposition  seems  a 
natural  one,  that  previous   to  the  great   in- 
vention   of  printing   many   inventions  were 
lost  to  the  world  for  want  of  some  more  effi- 
cient means  of  preserviug  them  than  was  then 
available.     It  may  be  that  we   are   so   much 
the  poorer     in    consequence,    though    it    is 
doubtful  whether  the   inventive  faculty  was 
as  active  and   strong  among   former  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen  as  it  has  shown  itself  in 
these  latter  days.     A   bare  list  of  the  names 
alone  of  contrivances  belonging  to  the  class  of 
inventions  we  are    considering,    which  have 
made  their  appearance  during  the  last   two 
centuries,   fills   an    index  of    several   pages. 
They  include  hydraulic  and  pneumatic  pres- 
sure, the    buoyancy  of   balloons  in    the  air 
and   of  pontoons   under   water,  with  almost 
endless  combinations  of  levers,  wheels,  racks, 
screws,   and    pulleys,   as  well  as    a   host   of 
machines    for  weighing    ponderous   articles, 
such    as   steam    boilers,   locomotive  engines, 
and   other  structures  unknown   to  our  fore- 
fathers, and   of  which   they   had  no  concep- 
tion.    Another   of  these   issues  is  devoted  to 
railways,  and  improvements  relating  thereto, 
from  the  year  1770  to    1865,  a  third   to  hy- 
draulics, and  a  fourth  to  the  prejiaration  and 
combustion  of  fuel,  ou  all  of  which  subjects' 
these  Blue  Books  afford  a  ready  and  valuable 
reference. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  PORCLAIRE,  POITIERS. 

WE  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the  fine 
o.d  Komanesque  Tower  of  this  church. 
It  will  be  remenibered  that  some  time  since  we 
illustrated  the  church  of  St.  Radiugnde  in  the 
snme  remarkably  interesting  town.  Upon  com- 
pariag  the  two  towers  the  details  will  show  how 
closely  in  date  they  must  have  been  erected.  We 
extract  the  following  from  Mr.  Inkersley's 
■'  lnt|uiry  into  the  Chronological  Succession  of 
Styles  of  Romanesque  aucl  Pointed  Architecture 
in  France,"  as  giving  good  evidence  as  to  the  date 
of  the  tower  of  St.  Porclaire.  "  We  first  find  men- 
tion of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Porclaire  in  a  chart  of 
the  year  1 068,  and,  though  this  document  furnishes 
no  direct  proof  of  the  epoch  of  the  construction  of 
the  church,  the  close  analogy  to  other  Romanesque 
edifices  of  the  province  aoproaching  this  date  dis- 
(ilayed  in  the  tower  und  doorway  Leneath,  which 
still  exi.sts,  affords  good  grounds  for  belieciug  that 
these  portions  were  not  replaced  at  a  more  modern 
period."  Poitiers  is  very  rich  in  Romanesque 
architecture,  and  there  are  some  remains  of 
domestic  work  of  an  early  period  well  worth 
study  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  place  full  of  instruction  to 
architects  as  well  as  autiquaries.  Our  illustration 
is  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Roper, 
architect. 


What  has  been  very  often  recommended  in 
our  pajres  has  been  done  at  last;  the  Mansion 
House  has  beeu  washed  down,  and  now  the 
Kroup  of  the  Mansion  House,  the  Bank,  and  the 
Royal  Exchange,  look  as  fair  as  if  in  Paris. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE     AND    ES- 
THETIC DESIGN.— No.  XII. 

THE  conptructive  and  decora- 
tive capacity  of  the  arch,  and 
its  applicaliility  to  both  Classic  and 
Gothic  design,  we  have  already 
glanced  at.  Window  and  door 
heads,  as  essential  and  prominent 
features  of  our  architecture,  have, 
in  the  diversity  of  treatment  they 
have  lately  received,  sufficient  in- 
terest for  us  to  devote  some  further 
remarks  to  them.  I  have  shown 
that  the  square-headed,  no  less 
than  the  circular  and  pointed 
forms  of  the  arch,  can  he  con- 
structively used,  and  are  adaptable 
under  a  variety  of  forms— square, 
trefoil-headed,"  cant-headed,  &c. 
One  or  two  varieties  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  well  adapted  to  our 
modern  snsh  and  casement  lights, 
are  subjoined.  These  forms  are 
always  preferable  in  use  and  econo- 
my, and  are  pleasing  in  their  effect, 
either  when  sejiarately  adajited  or 
enclosed  under  an  e.xternal  arch, 
which  latter  can  be  frequently  car- 
ried up  to  any  height  over  the 
ceiling  levels,  thereby  insuring 
strength,  relief,  and  boldness  of 
elevation.  The  enclosed  heads,  or 
tympana,  thus  formed  can  be  re- 
lieved by  carving,  foliations,  or  sim- 
ple piercings— tigs.  4  and  5.  The  upper 
angles  of  square-headed  openings  can  be  varied 
by  hollows  or  ogees,  strength  and  effect  being 
thus    combined.      Classic  and  Gothic,  or  at 
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least  our  modern  adaptation  of  them,  have  so 
interchanged  their  distinctive  peculiarities, 
that  tlat-headed  openings  are  no  longer  the  ex- 
clusive  property    of   either  style ;    and    the 


architect  has  simply  to  consult  his  taste  and 
judgment  in  making  the  prevailing  lines  of 
his  structure  harmonize  or  contrast  with  the 
outline  of  these  features.  It  is,  however,  of 
the  constructive  adaptability  of  these  forms, 
rather  than  of  their  aasthetic  eiTect,  we  here 
speak,  and  every  practical  designer  will,  bv  a 
preference  bought  by  experience,  select  "the 
most  rational  features  for  his  work. 


DETAILS  OF  GENERAL  CREDIT  AND 
DISCOUNT  OFFICES. 

HAVING  on  two  preceding  occasions  given 
illustrations  of  the  General  Credit  and 
Discount  Company's  offices,  Lothbury,  we  this 
week  give  drawings  of  the  principal  doorway  and 
of  the  board- room  window.  The  shafts  of  the 
doorway  are  of  serpentine  marble,  and  the  loors 
arei  n  wainscot.  The  vou-ssoirs  of  arch  are  alter- 
nat.  ly  in  red  Mansfield  and  Portland  stone.  The 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  L.  T.  C.irter.  The 
architect,  as  before  stated,  was  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke. 


PUBLIC  STATUES  IN  LONDON. 

MR.  FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE,  a 
cleverly-pleasant  writer,  though  an  art 
critic  of  strong  prejudices  and  somewhat  oracular 
utterances,  coutrihutes  to  the  current  number  of 
the  *'  Broadway,"  the  first  instalment  of  a  notice 
of  the  public  statues  in  London.  The  critic  sets 
out  by  remarking,  that  monumental  statues, 
common  enough  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Italy,  were  hardly  known  during  the  Gothic  or 
Medijeval  period  of  Western  Europe  They  first 
appear  in  England  in  connection  with  the  Lord 
Arundel  who  collected  antique  marbles.  It  was 
he  who  caused  the  bronze  equestrian  group  of 
Charles  I.  at  Charing-cross  to  be  modelled,  in 
1633,  by  Hut'crt  Le  Sueur,  who  is  called  a  pupil 
of  the  Italian  sculptor,  John  of  B  ilogna.  Placed 
well  for  effect,  Mr.  Palgrave  considers  this  statue 
"  too  high  for  convenient  study  as  a  work  of  art — 
it  appears  to  be  in  a  tame,  at  least  a  timid,  style, 
which  hardly  rises  above  the  common  monu- 
mental sculpture  of  that  day  ;  and,  in  the  age  of 
Vandyck,  one  woidd  have  expected  a  more  pic- 
turesque and  effective  likeness,  especially  since, 
when  seen  in  front,  one  traces  a  distinct  reference 
to  that  great  painter's  equestrian  portraits.  The 
horse  is  fairly  natural,  though  not  free  from  in- 
dications that  the  artist  was  th  nking  of  the  ill- 
modelled  breed  of  the  ancient  Roman  sculptors  ; 
and  the  best  thing  we  can  say  of  the  group,  is 
that  it  avoids  the  bad  extravagant  style  which 
had  by  1633  corrupted  Italian  sculpture,  and  of 
which  John  of  Bologna  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  representatives. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  London  contains  at 
least  one  public  statue  the  subject  of  which  is 
hardly  less  uncertain  than  if  it  had  been  dug  up 
in  Greece  or  Italy.  Proiably  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  Soho-squ.are  was  begun,  a  stone 
figure  was  placed  there,  wliich  has  been  assigned 
LO  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  James  II., 
and  to  Charles  himself.  The  last  appears  the  most 
probable.  It  is  a  standing  figure,  clothed  in 
English  armour,  but  with  a  robe  twisted  behind  ; 
a  wig  surrounds  the  mutilated  features.  Crom- 
well still  waits  for  his  statue  ;  and  he,  in  truth, 
should  be  a  very  powerful  and  accomplished 
sculptor  whose  hands  could  safely  attempt  the 
difficult  task  of  doing  justice  to  the  great  man 
who  stands  up  like  some  huge  rock  among  the 
petty  figures  of  the  Stuarts.  But  unless  we  com- 
memorate a  prince  or  a  general  (and  Cromwell 
was  something  more  than  most  princes  and 
generals),  English  funds  are  rarely  forthcoming. 
Men  even  grea'er than  the  Protector  are  equaly 
unrepresented.  Yet  there  are  few  m  thods  by 
which  a  wealthy  man  might  more  certainly  or 
more  honouraVjly  hand  his  name  down  to  future 
generations  than  by  a  first-rate  public  monu- 
ment to  departed  genius. 
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James  II.,  by  Gibbons,  the  woodcarver,  appa- 
rently completed  in  16S7,  stands  behind 
Whitehall,  and,  consiilering  its  age  and  ex- 
posed position,  is  well  preserved.  He  is  in  fuU 
Roman  armour,  laurel-crowned,  and  a  robe  falling 
behind  him  ;  the  attitude,  that  of  a  man  giving 
some  command,  is  rather  too  showy,  yet  is  ren- 
dered with  ease  and  a  certain  dignity,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  air  of  likeness  in  the  harsh  but 
narrow-looking  features  The  modelling  is  fair 
in  its  convent  onal  way,  which  reminds  one  rather 
of  the  Roman-antique  style  than  of  nature  ;  and 
it  deserves  special  pcaise  that  Gibbons  has  known 
how  to  take  advantage  of  his  material,  and  has 
given  his  figure  the  comparatively  disengaged  or 
"open"  attitude  of  which  bronze,  from  its  supe- 
rior tenacity,  admits.  The  drapery,  from  the 
same  reason,  has  been  kept  light  and  flat  in  the 
folds.  These  may  seem  obvious  merits  ;  but  it 
will  be  found  that  sculptors  of  much  greater  pre- 
tension and  experience  than  GiObons  have  not 
felt  the  difference  between  working  in  stone 
and  working  in  metal,  and  have  made  their 
bronze  figures  dark  and  heavy,  by  a  massive 
treatment  which  only  looks  well  in  its  own 
appropriate  and  light-coloured  material.  The 
artist  received  £5U0  for  this  work — a  very 
large  sum,  the  time  and  the  size  of  the  figure 
considered,  and  a  proof  that  he  must  have 
obtained  fashionable  recognition  as  a  sculptor. 

William  has  but  one  statue — that  in  the  centre 
of  St,  James' 3-square.  S<:)  far  as  its  distance  from 
the  eye  admits  of  a  judgment,  this  group  (it  is 
equestrian),  though  rather  clever  and  lively,  ap- 
pears to  he  in  a  poor  styl«,  imitating  the  French 
statues  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  has  all  the  look  of  a 
contemporary  production.  Yet  it  seems  certain 
that  the  younger  Bacon  not  only  placed  this  figure 
here  in  1803,  but  modelled  it.  Though  wanting  in 
dignity  and  grace,  this  group  has  some  truth  to 
character  in  its  expression  of  will  and  energy.  The 
curious  way  in  which  the  hair  of  the  tail  is  detached 
in  little  massesin  the  direction  of  the  horse's  progress 
was  probably  intended  to  increase  this  effect.  But 
there  is  always  a  want  of  due  stability  and  repose 
when  a  figure  appears  to  be  rapidly  moving  off 
its  pedestal.  The  pause  of  arrested  motion,  the 
moment  of  suspended  action,  by  the  laws  of 
material,  is  almost  always  the  right  instant  for 
sculpture  to  express. 

Anne  figures  thrice  :  before  St.  Paul's,  and  in 
the  two  tiueen-squares  named  after  her.  Of  these 
statues  it  wdl  be  enough  to  describe  one.  That  in 
Queen-square  West  (apparently  Portland  stone 
painted)  represents  her  exactly  as  she  might  have 
looked  in  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  time,  in  full 
court  robes,  wearing  a  crown,  and  rising  up  or 
walking  forward ;  whilst  the  right  hand  is  ex- 
tended over  a  cushion  resting  on  a  twisted 
column.     The  features  are  pleasing,   and  though 
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the  work  U  without  xoy  trace  of  proper  style,  the 
fi^"  hL  »  U.lylik«  »na  dignified  air.  Tbe  -rukcn 
»r,,tr.  D..W  lie;  ui^t.  the  cu.hion-an  emblem  of 
her  .l!(*ted  family  !  The  Huiet  8<l>ure,  with  it« 
SoLma  but  not  ungraceful  hou«-  around,  some 
•till  rre.«rYing  fragment*  of  contemporary  c-arvm(„ 
tl,..  ir.-«.  and  lb-  untrodden  grai«  plot*,  i»  a  ht  place 
f.r  -L-  m  numeut  of  the  la«t  reigumg  Stuart. 

,      .  , i  Ue-.r^e    I.,  showy  but  effective,  and 

,.  -er  de.igneil  for  iw  p-wition  than  the 

-,  S%!n.n  columns,  by  two  once  fashion- 

,  ,     surmounts    the    picturraquo 

e.mi.>  ,-orge-s,  Uloom.Hbury.*      George 

,-  ^.,,     1.,— the    [ioint    u    disputed),    in 

\re    has  been    lately  mutilated   and 

,.,u„'T^l;e.iualacU  of  folly,  for,  though 

the  suiue  was.  i-rh»,«.  not  of  greater  merit  in  art 

lh»n«veral.,fourm..»t   recent  bgures  presently 

t.,  I*  noticed,  yet  it  h:»l  real  interest  for  all    who 

feel  that  to  love  their  land  is  t..   love    lU    h  story 

■     -         -ire  bow  much  a  i>aat  period  is    vivihed 

iiy  the  sight  of  any  actual  monument 

,•11  of  that  day  saw  and  handled.      A 

second  statue  of  Ueorge  II  ,  perhaps  by   the  s.ime 

band  as  the  "ne  of  his  father,  stands.  Ilka  a  Roman 

w.rri..r,  in  Golden  square.     ThiN  again,  U a  atone 

figure  lainti'.l  over  (with    the   exquisitely   absur.i 

(■    .  :  :    . .,,,,  iu  these  matters),  to  look,  no  dou"t, 

•ue  :     The  statue  is  of   the   ordiuary 

,  ,i  sort,  though  very  elaborately  wrought 

in  the  drai^ry  and  armour,  which,  from  unskilful 

arrangement,  gives  it  a  clumsy  air. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  au  equestrian  bronze 
set  up  in  1777  within  Cavendish-square,  is  the  last 
and  i)erha|«  the  worst  public  statue  in  the  primi- 
Uve  style  which  need  l>e  mentioned,  for  a  stand- 
ing figure  of  Sir  H.  Sloane,  by  Rysbrack,  lu  the 
Apothecaries  Gardens  at  Chelsea,  though  note- 
worthy as  the  tirst  cxUut  memoiial  to  a  private 
citi/enofdistincti.n,  har.'ly  falls  within  our  aub- 
itct.  Awkwardly  huddled  t<.gcther  in  his  robes, 
and  seemingly  .le»irous  V>  ride  off  and  hide  himself, 
the  sUtue  of  the  Duke  almost  justifies  a  criticism 
which  it  drew  from  Sir  J.  Keynolds— that  modern 
drew  was  radically  unsuitable  for  sculpture.  But 
no  powerful  sculpt.irs  h.ul  proved  then,  as  David 
d'Ang'T!  in  France,  Kietachel  in  Germany,  and 
Wstson  and  Wolner  with  us,  have  since  prove<l, 
that  the  rcvtrse  of  Sir  Joshua's  verdict  is  the  truth. 
Indeed,  it  is  o  vious  t..  common  sense  that,  if  we 
cannot  cloths  our  contemporaries  as  they  were 
really  clothed,  we  had  better  leave  monumontol 
■culpture  alone. 

These  Bgures,  remarks  Mr.  Palgrave,  all  date  be- 
fore sculpture  was  studied  as  an  art  in  Kngland — 
nay,  before  it  was  thought  possible  that  genuine 
English  hands  could  produce  anything  worthy  to  lie 
called  sculpture.  After  observing  that,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  nearly  the  same  scepti- 
cum  existed  also  in  regard  to  our  capacity  for  paint- 
ing until  Hogarth's  time,  and  the  appearance  of  lity- 
nolils,  Gainsb<irnugh,aud  Wilson,  Mr.  Palgrave  says 
it  is  aW.ut  a  centu  y  since  the  efforts  of  NoUekens, 
Bank.-,  and  others,  liegan  to  lift  aculpturo  ab  ive 
the  church  figure  f.anbiou,  or  the  mere  imitation 
of  Freuch  and  Roman  tn'«lels,  and  there  is  hence- 
forward siinie  atttiup'-  at  sculptui-al  style,  although 
often  imjierfectly  cirricd  out,  iu  the  public  statues 
of  London. 


THEORT  OF  COLOUR. 

OV  Satnrd.ay  evening  last,  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas 
gave  a  lecture  on  *'  S^tme  Thoughts  and  Ex- 

pr-i •  •-    '*  ference  to  a   Theory   of  Colour,'' 

to  •  of   the  Associateil    Arts,   Richard 

Vi-  -1,  R.A.,  in  the   ch.air       The  Ice 

turer  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  three 
phasesofthctbeoryof  liifhl— the  physical,  the  phy- 
tiological,  and  ti>  were  t^Ki  frequently  ae- 

|>aratrd  and  St  ,  inrt  specialities;   it  is 

tbT.  '  -       ''  ,.,  Ill  its  totality  and  pushed 

Ut  ultimate   conclusions.       Me 

th-  ■iry,  derived    from    the    'oest 

authoritte.*),  of  the  two  great  theories — the  corpus- 
cular and  undulat^iry— which  so  long  divided  the 
•ci-'    ■'"  "Land    tniced    the  progress    ot    the 

'ion  of  the  ult"       *        -     • « 


citv  ic    to  be  merely  moditications  of  an   active 
sublunce-that     everything     objectively     vanes 
only  in  configuration  and  mo<ie  and  degree  of  no- 
tiou  ;  but  produces,  phenomenally  or  subjectively, 
all  that  infinite  variety  over  and    above  those  dit- 
ferences  which  is   commonly  but  erroneously  sup- 
nosed  to  exist   external  y    and  independently    ot 
sense,    whereas,  independently  of  sensuate    being, 
there  U  nothing  but  a  colourless,  silent,    ductuat- 
iue  universe.     It  is  somewhat  ditficult  to  conceive 
this  condition  of  the  external  world  without  some 
nrevious  habit  of  abstract  thinking,     ^evertheless 
it  U  a  con  eptiou  which  both  the  Newtonian  and 
Huygensian  theories    favour;    for   the    former  a.s- 
cribes  the  ditierences  in  colour  to    the    differences 
iu  the  velocities  of  the  atoms  emanating  from  the 
sun  and  not  to  differences  inherent  in    the    parti- 
ticles  themselves  ;  for,  if  this  were  the  case,  colour 
would  be  independent   of   differences  of    vel  city 
and    refraction:    and    the    latter,   or    uudulatory 
theory,  attributes  light  and  colour  to    ui.ciulatious 
of  an  elastic  medium    of   diilerent   rapidity    and 
magnitudes  just  as  the  dillereut    notes  ot    music 
are°produced  iu  the  ear  by  relative  differences    in 
the  pulsations  of  the   air.      That   which   through 
the  medium  of  our  senses  i<  actually  perceived  by 
the  senaorium,   is    indeed  merely  a    property,    as 
change  of  condition  of  our  nerves  ;   Liut  the  imagi- 
nation and   reason    are    ready    to  iuterpret    those 
changes  produced  by  e,\teriial  influeuces,    as  pro- 
perties of  the  external  bodies  them.selve8,    and    it 
is  only  by  close   rellection  that   we    perceive   this 
notion  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  there  is    neither 
light  nor  colour  in   the  world  to  other  than    living 
eyes,  and  no  safe  progress  can  be  made  in  scieutilic 
studies  till  this   position    be   thoroughly    compre- 
hended 

The  first  great  deduction  to  be  drawn  fn.ni  the 
theori  s  just  noticed  is,  that  light  and  colour  are 
in  all  of  them  attributed  effects  o£  moving  matti  r 
acting  on  the  retina      If,  therefore,  this    physical 
hypothesis  be  correct,  it  might  i  .e  a  jpriori  surmised 
that,  as   one  simple   physical  cause    produces    all 
those  diverse  effects  on  the  retina  irom    without, 
the    same   simple    cause    would    produce   similar 
effects  acting  from  within,  and  such  is  the  fact — 
the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capilla  y  vessels 
of  the  nerves,  as  in  congestion  and  iutlammatiou,  is 
the  one  uniform  cause,  exciting  in  the  retina,  while 
the  eyes    are  closed,  the    sensations  of  light    and 
luminous  flashes,  aud  in  the  auditory  nerve,  hum- 
ming  and   ringing  sounds.      The    mechanical  in- 
fiueuce   of  a    blow,  concussion,    or   pressure,  also 
excites  in  the  eye  the  ae-jsatiou  of  light  and  colours, 
and  in  the  auditory  nerve  the   sense   of  ringing. 
Voltaic   and  frictional    electricity,  and    chemical 
agents,  such  as  narcotics,  also  produce  the  different 
sensations   proper  to  the  two  senses.     Here,  then, 
is  another  class  of  facts  pointing  to   force    as  the 
common  cause  of  light   and    sound.     Mr.  Thomas 
then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
of  ocu  ar  spectra,  and  bhowed  that  these  were  yet 
another  proof  that  colours   have   their  immediate 
cause  in  the  condition    of  the  retina  itself;  one 
very  notiible  experiment  illustrating  this  were  the 
slips  of  card  of  one  iiuiform  grey  tint,  which  were 
made  to  assume  all  the  hues  of  the   spectrum  by 
being  placed   in   the    midst  of  various   fields   of 
bright  colour,  aud  it  was  readily  proved  that  these 
hues  had   no   external  existence.     In    these  phe- 
nomena, too,  the   lecturer  drew  attention  to  the 
presiding  principle  of  compensation    or    balance, 
and  to  this  being   the   key    to  ah    harmony,  aud 
went  on  to  say  that  it  would    be    noticed    in   the 


or  in  the  phenomena  of  compensation,  its  wonder- 
ful parallelism  with  that  of  sound  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  that,  like  music,  it  ulti- 
mately merges  in  a  science  of  relative  proportion 
Mr  Thomas  concluded  an  exceedingly  able  and 
interestiu.:  lecture  by  observing  that  science  often 
speaks  too  confidently  about  force,  as  if  she  had 
the  power  to  recognize  cause  perse,  when  she  has 
but  the  means  to  infer;  that  all  the  time  she 
fancies  herself  occupied  in  studying  the  external, 
she  is  only  contemplating  the  world  in  sense  in  its 
appearances  to  human  nature;  aud  that  the  funda_ 
mental  form  of  sense  is  quantity.  The  science  of 
proportion,  therefore,  is  the  master  one  which 
Lderlies  all  others.  Of  this  science  Mr.  Thomas 
has  given  an  outline  in  his  work,  ■'  The  bcieuoe  of 
Moderation."  When  all  our  knowledge  shall  have 
assumed  the  form  of  correct  quantitative  state- 
ment, it  will  have  attained  its  highest  degree  of 
certitude.  


VENTILATION    FOR  THEATRES. 

MHAMELINCOURT,  of  Paris,  in  his  design 
.     for  the  ventilation    of    the    new  Grand 
Oiiera  there,  provides  for  separate  systems  of  ven- 
tilation in  the  summer  and  winter  ;  in    the  one 
case  admitting  the    external    air    d  reot,  m    the 
other  heated      In  both  cases  the  fresh  ..ir  is  pro- 
cured   from   an   opening   at    the    roof  to   ensure 
greater  purity,  and  enters  the  house  between  each 
tier  of  boxes.     The  foul  air  is  drawn  downwards 
through    openings   in    the  floor,  thence   through 
tUies  which  pass  outwards  to  the  walls,  where  they 
ascend,  again    converging   to    a   common    central 
shaft  over  the  dome  of   the  house,  which  has  an 
outlet  for   the    vitiated    air    under  the     cupola. 
The  draught  in   this   great  central    shaft  is   pro- 
moted by  the  ascent  of  the  heated  air  nearest  the 
ceiling   of   the    house,    which    has    access    to    it 
through  perforations.       Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  air    is   renewed    by    entering  iu  a  horizontal 
direction  in  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  going  out 
at  the  top  aud  bottom,  the    movement   of  the  air 
in  the  pipes,   which  draw  it  down   through   the 
floor,  being  created    by  artificial    heating.     The 
success  of  such  a  system  will  depend  on  the  com- 
plete but   imperceptible    changing  of    the  air  to 
meet    fully    the     requirements    of     the    largest 
audience.     It  is    imperative  that   the    air  drawn 
out  by  the  floor   should  not  contain  the  products 
of  the  combustion  of  the  gas  used  in  lighting  the 
house.     A  gold   medal   has  been   awarded  to  M. 
Ilamelincourt  for  his  apparatus. 


gr  'ion  of  the  ultimate  coincidence  of 

li*s^- '  '"  ' unon  phenomenon — the 

Tibrating  mov.  elastic    medium        He 

then  drew  alt.  -  more  recent  anrl  sweep. 

iog  generili/.  iti  ,i,  — ;i„.  e.>rrelation  of  the  physical 
forcvs.  which  wmsiders  light,  heat,  sound,  electri- 

'  le.  It  waa  tmea  luid  thAt  thA  Pop., 

W».^ ^..  


facts  brought  together  that  light  and  sound  may 
bo  produced  by  mechanical  means — by  a  blow,  by 
pressure,  by  the  arterial  j>ulsej  by  electricity,  and  by 
narcotics;  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  in- 
terference, by  which  two  rays  (of  either  light  or 
sound)  extinguish  each  other,  is  common  lo  both  ; 
and  that  the  theory  of  light  which  has  the  widest 
.icceptance  is  that  which  makes  its  propagation 
analogous  to  that  of  SiUind.  Every  colour,  there- 
fore, as  every  musical  note,  will,  in  this  caf,e,  de- 
pend upon  the  relativity  of  the  vibrations  of  an 
ehutic  medium  acting  upon  the  retina.  But  the 
very  fact  of  the  complementary  colours,  or  of 
compensation  iu  the  ocular  B|iectra,  connected 
them  with  the  larger  physical  phenomena  of  the 
solar  system,  in  which  the  groat  law  of  compensa- 
tion is  immutable.  It  may  bo  thus  stated  ;  every 
de]iarture  from  a  mean  state  on  one  side  must  be 
compensated  by  an  equal  but  oppo.site  a  erration 
>a  the  other, — this  law,  he  beUeves,  will  <  ventually 
le.ad  to  the  clearing  up  of  much  which  is  still 
lUscure  in  the  theory  of  colours.  But  whether 
«e  Consider  the  theory  of  light  in  its  physical 
isp  ct  as  the  relativity  of  vibrations  and  of  states 
•  i  tie  retina,  as  produced  by  mechanical  piesaure, 


AN  EARLY  ECCLESIASTICAL  FRAGMENT. 

AT  a  recent    meeting   of  the    Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scutlaud,  Lord  Neaves,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  iu    the  chair,  an    interesting  pa- 
per on  "  the  Pr.ory  of  Restennet,  in  Angus,"  was 
communicated   liy    the    Bishop  of  Brechin.     The 
porti<ms  of  the  priory  which  still  remain  consist  of 
the  chancel  aud  the' tower,  with  the  walla  of  the 
cloister.     The  chancel  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Early 
English,  but  the    most    interesting    feature  is  the 
tower,    which    the    Bishop    considers  to  be  of  the 
period  of  St.    Rule's    Tower  at  St.   Andrews,  with 
some    features  of  rudeness  identical    with    those 
found  in    the    admittedly    Saxon    tower   of    St. 
Michael's  at  Oxford.     In  this  tower  at  Restennet, 
the  Bi.4)op  noticed  for  the  first  time  a  rude  arch 
ot  a  different  material  from  the  rest  of  the  fabric, 
aud  so  maj3.-iive  and    rude  in  its   construction  that 
it  must  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  church.     The 
photomaphs   of    both   the    exterior  and   interior 
aspects    of  this    arch    were  sent,    from    which    it 
appeared    that   on    the   outside  a  rude   moulding 
might    be    distinctly    traced  ;  while    the    interior 
view  gave  very   distinctly   the  composition  of  the 
rude  work,  where  a  massive  lintel,  hollowed  out  as 
a  round  arch,  and  hewu  out  of  one  stoue,  is  super- 
imposed up(ju  the  posts  on  either  side,  thus  form- 
ing a  doorway.     It   ap[ieared  that    this   d.iorway 
had   been  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  tower 
from  the  beginning,  and  built  up,  so  that  it  never 
had  been  used  as  an    actual  entrance    since    the 
erection  of  the    tower.     Another   account  of  the 
priory  was  read  by  Mr   John  Stuart,  the  secretary 
of  the  Society.     This   gentleman    was  of  opinion 
that  the  doorway  and  arch  described  by  the  Bishop 
had  also   formed  part  of  au  early  tower,  and  that 
it  had  been  built  into  the    enlarged    tower  of  the 
eleventh  century,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
David  I.  or  his  father  Malcolm,  by  both  of  whom 
charters  were  granted  to  the  priory,  aud  who  were 
both    church    buildiM's  and  restorers      Mr.  Stuart 
eutered  into  a  consideration  of  the  Scotican  mode 
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of  buildine:,  which  was  the  only  one  known  to 
Nectau  (King  of  the  Picts,  710),  he  then  directed 
attention  to  the  recent  introduction  into  Nor- 
thumbria  of  the  Roman  mode  of  building,  which 
implied  the  chiselling  of  atones  and  the  use  of 
mortar.  Of  Benedict  Eiscops  Church  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wear,  the  only  part  now  remaining 
is  a  tower,  penetrated  by  two  arches  of  small 
dimensions.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account  Jlr.  Stuirt  was  led  to  believe  that  in  the 
rude  arch  imbedded  in  the  eleventh  century  tower 
there  was  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury church  built  for  King  Nectan  by  the  workmen 
sent  from  Jarrow,  if  indeed  we  are  not  to  recognize 
these  workmen  in  Bonifacius  and  his  compauionsj 
In  this  case,  it  must  be  considered  the  earliest 
ecclesiastical  fragment  now  left  to  us  ;  for  while, 
in  various  feature.';,  it  greatly  resembles  tlie  door- 
ways of  many  of  the  round  towers  and  early 
churches  of  Ireland  described  by  Dr.  Petrie, 
which  might  be  of  an  almost  contemporary  period, 
and  while  in  the  round  towers  of  Brechin  and 
Abemethy  the  arches  of  the  doorways  were  cut 
out  of  the  solid  stone,  as  at  Restennet,  yet  it  was 
with  a  skill  and  finish  which  marked  them  as  of  a 
later  date. 


BIEinNGHAM    ARCIIITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society,  on 
Thursday  evening  last  week,  Mr.  George 
B.  Nichols,  of  West  Bromwich,  read  a  paper  as  an 
introduction  to  a  more  detailed  discourse  to  be 
delivered  on  a  future  day  before  the  same  society, 
on  '■  The  Adaptability  of  our  own  Home-grown 
Timber  for  internal  purposes."  Mr.  Nichols  said 
the  subject  had  been  forgotten  by  the  profession 
for  the  last  half  century  at  least.  The  timbers  of 
foreign  countries  having  been  brought  rapidly  into 
nse  on  account  of  their  adaptability  and  cheapness, 
the  country  had  been  led  to  depend  entirely  upon 
them,  and  home-grown  timber  had  been  allowed  to 
degenerate,  and  become  of  no  use  except  for  in- 
ferior purposes.  The  beauty  and  adaptability  for 
internal  purposes  of  many  of  our  home-grown 
timbers  had  been  overlooked.  He  laid  before  the 
8  iciety  samples  of  home-grown  timber,  "  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  a  variety  in  design  for 
internal  work,  when  occasion  may  otfer  for  an  im- 
l)rovement  upon  the  ever  monotonous  painting 
and  graining."  The  samples  he  wished  to  bring 
under  notice,  included  *"the  vine  prop  alone  ;  " 
"  the  poplar,  never  dry,"  "  the  builder  oak,  sole 
king  of  forests  all ; "  "  the  willow,  worn  of 
forlorn  paramours  ;  "  "  the  yew,  obedient  to  the 
bender's  will;"  "the  birch,  for  shafts;"  "the 
warlike  beech  ;  "  "the  ash,  for  nothing  ill ;  "  the 
maple,  the  larch,  the  Scotch  fir,  the  lime  tree,  tlie 
wych  elm,  the  sycamore,  the  cherry  tree,  the 
alder,  the  howler,  the  hornbeam,  the  apple  tree, 
the  plum  tree,  the  walnut,  and  the  chestnut.  He 
hoped  the  subject  of  internal  decoration  would  be 
considered,  with  a  view  of  bringing  out  in  their 
natural  state  the  materials  to  be  dealt  with,  relying 
on  the  beauty  of  nature  for  efiect,  wherever  it 
could  be  obtained  by  judicious  treatment  of  form 
and  colour.  He  presented  the  samples  to  the 
society  for  the  museum. 


LONDON  WATER  COMPANrEg. 

IN  his  recently  published  returns,  the  Registrar- 
General  discusses  Professor  Frankland's  re- 
port on  the  drinking  water  supplied  to  the  me- 
tropolis in  the  past  year.  In  connection  with  the 
opinions  now  generally  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  prop.agation  of  certain  forms  of  disease,  such 
as  cholera  and  typhoid  fever,  by  means  of  spires 
or  germs  contained  in  excrementitious  matter,  he 
states  that  the  search  for  sewage  pollution  in  the 
metropoUtan  waters  has  now  assumed  a  high 
degree  of  importance.  In  1867  the  total  solid  im- 
purity exhibited  an  increase  over  186G  in  the 
water  suppUed  by  the  different  companies,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  East  London  Company,  in 
which  a  marked  decrease  had  occurred.  This 
water,  it  is  stated,  waa  now  only  inferior  to  that 
distributed  by  the  New  River  Company,  which 
stood  alone  in  the  perfection  of  its  filtering  appa- 
ratus. On  one  occasion  only  had  the  New  River 
water  exhibited theslightest  turbidity, thus provin/ 
that  perfect  filtration  was  compatible  with  a  large 
supply.  The  other  companies  occasionally  or 
habitually  sent  out  water  that  was  turbid,  and 
subjected  the  inhabitants  of  more  than  aOO.OOO 
houses  to  the  unnecessary  expense  of  private 
filtration.     The   Registrar-General  calls  attention 


to  the  fact  that,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 
tendency  of  rapidly  increasing  populations  within 
fi.'ced  boundaries  was  to  deterioration.  The  rate 
of  mortality,  uncontrolled,  was  sure  to  use  ;  and 
if  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
great  engineering  works  which  had  been  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  public  he.alth  had 
checked  this  tendency,  and  to  some  extent  sub- 
dued the  virulence  of  epidemic  diseases,  such 
results  must  bo  regarded  with  satisfaction  and 
hope.  Oil  the  whole,  the  metropolis,  as  compared 
with  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  continued 
to  maintain  its  favourable  position  in  the 
hygienic  scile. 

JET. 

JET,  like  amber,  is  a  substance  concerning  the 
origin  of  which  more  than  one  conjecture 
has  been  hazarded.  Some  writers  confidently 
describe  it  as  a  species  of  coal ;  others,  as  fossil 
wood,  and  one  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  action  of 
petroleum.  It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  in  the 
Prussian  amber  mines,  and  in  this  country  in  the 
upper  lias  shale  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitby,  and 
has  been  worked  there  for  many  hundred  years. 
The  best  is  obtained  from  a  lower  bed  of  the 
upper  lias  formation,  which  is  of  an  average 
thickness  of  about  20ft.,  and  is  known  as  jet  rock. 
"Soft  jet,"  obtained  from  the  upper  bed  of  the 
lias,  and  from  the  sandstone  above  it,  is  an  in- 
ferior kind.  Both  are  found  spread  out  between 
the  laminations  of  the  rock,  in  layers  seldom 
more  than  lin.  or  2iu.  in  thickness.  Jet  orna- 
ments were  made  in  England  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Romans  ;  aud  in  mediajval  times,  when 
Whitby  Abbey  was  a  centre  of  religious  life,  jet 
rosaries  and  crosses  were  worn  by  the  nuns.  On 
the  advent  of  Protestantism,  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
manufacture  c&ased,  and  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  desuetude  until  the  year  1800,  when  two 
working  men  commenced  to  make  bead  crosses 
and  neckchains  with  files  and  knives.  A  stranger 
who  visited  Whitby  noticed  their  rude  attempts, 
and  advised  them  to  try  and  turn  the  material. 
They  followed  his  advice  with  complete  success, 
were  joined  speedily  by  several  others,  and  since 
then  the  trade  has  steadily  increased.  The  best 
ornaments  are  sent  to  London,  the  inferior  ones 
being  designed  for  the  American  market. 


VARNISHES. 


YERY  superior  varnishes  are  made  with  a  sol- 
vent composed  of  highly  rectified  alcohol 
and  benzole,  instead  of  using,  in  the  common  w.iy, 
alcohol  alone.  The  alcohol  should  be  nearly  pure, 
and  equal  portions  of  it  and  the  benzole  mixed 
together  and  distilled  with  7oz.  of  caustic  lime  to 
each  gallon.  The  gum  resins  should  be  reduced 
to  as  small  pieces  as  possible  before  being  fed  into 
the  solvent.  The  following  are  different  varnishes 
made  with  gum  resins  and  alcohol — benzole  sol- 
vent:— 1.  For  carriage  varnish — copal,  23oz.  ; 
amber,  Soz. ;  anime,  4oz.;  camphor,  ioz. ;  sol- 
vent, 1  gallon.  2.  Varnish  for  external  u3e^cop.al, 
28oz. ;  amber,  4oz. ;  anime,  4oz. ;  camphor,  4oz. ; 
solvent,  1  gallon.  3.  Furniture  varnish — copal, 
24oz. ;  shellac  (bleached),  Soz.  ;  olibanum,  4oz.  ; 
camphor,  ioz. ;  solvent,  1  gallon.  4.  Picture 
varnish — copal,  20oz. ;  darner,  12az. ;  mastic,  Soz. ; 
solvent,  1  gallon.  5.  White  hard  varnish — copal, 
Soz.;  mastic,  16oz.  ;  saudarac ;  4oz  ;  camphor, 
.^oz. ;  solvent,  1  g.allon.  6.  French  polish — shellac, 
iJ2oz. ;  solvent,  1  gallon.  7.  Another  French  pol- 
ish— shellac,  32oz. ;  olibanum,  4oz. ;  solvent,  1 
gallon,  8.  Varnish  for  prints  and  maps — mastic, 
i6oz. ;  saudarac,  16oz. ;  Canada  b.alsam,  4oz. ;  sol- 
vent, 1  gallon.  9.  Varnish  for  iron  (to  be  applieil 
hot) — resiu,  12oz.  ;  saudarac,  IGoz. ;  seed  lac,  Ooz. ; 
solvent,  1  gallon.  Preparations  of  lacquer — 1.  Sau- 
darac. 26oz. ;  shellac,  Ooz. ;  turmeric,  6oz.  ;  gam- 
boge, loz. ;  so  vent,  1  gallon.  2.  Seed  lac,  ISuz.  ; 
amber  (fused),  6cz. ;  gamboge,  .^oz. ;  dragon's 
blood,  loz. ;  saffron,  4oz. ;  solvent,  1  gallon,  i. 
Seed  he,  Soz.  ;  copal,  4oz.  ;  sandirac,  l2oz.  ;  tur- 
meric, 2oz.;  aloes,  loz.;  gamboge,  loz.;  dragon's 
blood,  Joz. ;  solvent,  1  gallon. 


LEEDS  DRAINAGE   SCHEUE. 

MR.  ALFRED  M.  FOWLER,  the  surveyor  to 
the  Borough  of  Leeds,  has  submitted  a  report 
on  the  formation  of  a  drainage  district  for  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  borough,  which  has 
been  published.  The  proposed  new  district 
includes  the  townships  of  Armley,   Upper  and 


Lower  Watlcy,  Farnley,  Hough  End,  Upper 
Moor  Side,  Beeston,  Mill  Shaw,  Waterslacks,  with 
such  portions  of  Stanningley  and  Pudsey  as  are 
in  the  borough.  The  whole  of  the  district,  with 
the  except!. )n  of  604  .acres  at  Armley,  which 
dr.xins  natur.ally  iuto  the  river  Aire,  and  .^r2t 
acres  near  Beeston,  which  drain  naturally  into 
Middleton  Beck,  is  in  the  vtilley  of  the  Uolbeck. 
Five  main  sewers  and  a  number  of  minor  ones 
draining  into  them  will  be  required,  embracing  a 
total  area  of  5,764  acres,  containing  a  population 
of  2(3,800.  Of  this  about  561  .acres  are  covered 
with  buildings.  The  sewers  are  not  intended  to 
carry  the  Hoods  of  the  district,  aud  a  number  of 
storm  outlets  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  sewers  in  times  of  heavy  rain.  The 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is  ii40,500. 
This  amount,  however,  does  not  include  .any  pro- 
vision for  ventilation,  that  subject  being  at  pre- 
sent under  the  consideration  of  a  sub-committee. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  works  in  an  efficient 
condition  is  calculated  to  amount  to  about  £200 
per  annum. 

♦ 

NOTICES    OP    PUBLICATIONS. 

"  A  Century  of  Birmingham  Life ;  or,  a  Chronicle 
of  Local  Events,  from  1741  to  1841."  Com- 
piled and  edited  by  Jouy  Alfred  Lanqford: 
Birmingham,  E.C.  Osborne.  1S6S. 
To  the  numerous  histories  and  memorials  of  Bir- 
mingham already  existing,  Mr.  Laugford  has 
added  another.  He  has  ransacked  the  files  of 
.4ris'.5  Jour/ii',  from  its  commenc-'meut  in  1741 
to  1841,  and  has  collected  together  a  v.ast  amount 
of  information,  in  the  shape  of  newspaper  e.ttr.act3 
and  advertisements  respecting  the  appearance, 
habits,  customs,  amusements  of  Birmingham  in 
days  gone  by.  A  good  deal  of  said  information  is 
not,  we  suspect,  of  a  kind  likely  to  interest  much 
anybody  but  a  native.  But  to  him  the  work 
will  be  an  entertaining  Ollti  Podril:!,  and  it 
will  atford  abundance  of  raw  material  which 
a  local  historian  may  work  with  advantage.  The 
present  bulky  book — which  must  have  entailed  a 
considerable  amount  of  labour  and  research  on 
the  part  of  the  compiler — is  only  the  first  volume 
of  the  chronicle.  Among  other  interesting' f.icts 
we  learn  that  Birmingham,  which  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror  was  an  insignificant 
hamlet,  has  now  property  of  the  annual  ratal  of 
more  than  a  million  pounds  ;  the  town  is  more 
than  5  miles  in  length  and  3  miles  in  bre.adth, 
and  covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  7.800  acres.  It 
has  more  than  200  miles  of  streets,  which  contain 
something  like  60,000  houses.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  there  are,  at  least,  140  ways  of  spell- 
ing the  name  of  the  town,  as  appears  from  a  list 
given  by  Mr.  Langford. 


"  The  Year  Book  of  Science  and  Art,  exhibiting 
the  most  Important   Discoveries  and  Improve- 
ments  of   the   Past   Year."     By  Jons  Ti.mbs, 
F.S.A. :  Lockwood  .and  Co.     1868. 
We    only    notice    Mr.    Timbs's  now   well-known 
publication  to  say  that  the  new  volume  is  in  every 
respect  identical  with  its  predecessors,  except  as 
to  the  introduction,  which  this  year  is  devoted  to 
a   notice  of   the  life   of   Sir  Samuel  Baker,    the 
African   traveller,  of    whom   a  steel   portrait   is 
given.     The  rest  of   the  contents  is  of  the  same 
varied  and  useful  character  as  hitherto. 


BUILDING  AND  L.IND     SOCIETIES. 

The  London  .and  Suburban  Laud  and  Building 
Society  held  its  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of 
shareholders  at  the  Loailon  Tavern,  last  week. 
Mr.  Coleman  presided.  The  report  of  the  directors 
stated  that  the  total  amount  of  land  sold  during 
the  half  year  ending  the  Slst  December  last  upon 
the  several  estates  had  been  £10,202.  The  num- 
ber of  shares  issued  during  the  same  period  had 
been  2,879,  leaving  1,174  to  be  disposed  of  to 
complete  the  share  lust.  From  the  amount  of 
prolit  st.auding  to  the  credit  of  the  company  the 
directors  had  resolved  to  take  the  sum  of  £2,500 
and  add  to  the  reserve  account,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £3,627  5s.,  out  of  which  they  recommended 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  report  w.as  adopted. 
The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Leicester  Permanent  Building  Society  was 
held  the  other  day.  The  report  shows  the  society 
to  be  in  a  prosperous  and  progressive  condition. 
During  the  year  795  new  shares  have  been  issued, 
making  a  nett  increase  of  316.5  shares,  and  leav- 
ing 4,285^   shares  on  the  books  at  the  close  of  the 
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fifteenth   year. 


The  amount  advanced  upon 
iwingmrmbers has  been  £21,S00; 
1  for  invt-stwl  »hare3  completed 
M  lforshare!iwithdrawn£4,4551l3. 
The  total  r»ceipM  for  sutwtriptions  hive  been 
from  borroweni  jfl4,735  18«.,  and  from  investors 
£17,95i  3».  'xl,  mikiiiR  together  i:32._tJ''S  Is.  6d., 
being  an  average  monthly  receipt  of  i'2,724,  .iiul 
an  increaae  on  the  previous  year  of  £2,577  Us.  Oil. 
The  am'junt  of  necurilies  at  present  held  by  the 
trustee*  is  i:l2I.75u. 

In  thoir  «iith  annual  report,  just  published,  the 

,i:r.-->..r..  ..f   the    Aberdeen   Aasoeiation    for   the 

nt  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 

.-.e  that  their  house  property  at  Oilcom- 

s-...a  IcfrAjo  has  yieldc«l  a  grojs  return  on  the  ex- 

pende.l   capital  of  SJ   i»T  cent.,  and  a  free  return 

■•     '      •   '  per   cent.     The    Lick^atreet   property 

1  return  of  i'!)  2d.   [wr  cent.,    and  a 

1  1  ..f  i54  per  cent.,  while   other  dwellings 

oi  the    aMociation    have    yielded   as  high  a  gross 

return  as    \5\   per  cent.     The   total   rent  of  the 

whole  pr  >p-rties  was    1.322  14s.  .5d.  for  the  year, 

being  a  returu  of  9  per  cent,  on  £3,583  5s.  9d., 

•  1 '■'•:■      -:     •.  I..  1      It  may  be  stated  that  the 

are  built  of  coursed  granite 
r  -•  picked  granite  dressings. 

The  Wilis  are  2iu  aud  2ft.  (Jin.  thick,  old  Scotch 
ityle,  with  crowstepped  gables.  There  are  ash 
■haitsand  water  cl'isctsforfeunlesone.ichetairland- 
ing,  ami  an  mitsiile  iron  range  of  water-closets  for 
males;  iron  sinks  with  hinged  covers,  water,andg:»sin 
each  room  ;  common  washing-house  and  bleaching 
green  to  each  house,  and  a  large  coal  cellar  in  base- 
ment to  sich  tenement.  The  tenements  consist 
generally  of  room  and  bed  closet,  or  room  and  two 
bed  closets  ;  and  the  average  total  cost  of  each, 
including  architect's  fees  and  every  other  charge, 
amounts  to  £43,  but,  counting  the  rooms  and  bed 
cloaet,  the  average  cost  amounts  to  only  £30  for 
each  apaitment.  Iron  bedsteads  and  cupboards 
are  furnished  to  each  room.  The  architect  is  Mr.  D. 
Macandrew  The  directors  declare  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  4  (  per  cent 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
British  Land  Comiiany,  Limited,  will  be  held  in 
the  Guildhall  Tavern  to-day.  The  report  slates 
that  the  sales  for  the  year,  mcluding  timber  and 
materials,  have  amounted  to  £205,757.  After 
paying  the  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  amount- 
ing to  £7,500  the  balance  sheet  shows  a  profit  of 
£35.393,  and  out  of  this  sum  the  directors  recom- 
mend a  further  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  and  a 
bonus  of  10  per  cent,  free  of  income  tax,  making 
20  per  cent,  for  the  yeir,  and  leaving  a  balance  of 
£12,893  to  be  carried  forward. 

A  determination  "  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  of 
the  he<lge,"  is  certainly  an  admirable  resolve, 
•nd  one  that  must  bring  its  own  reward.  This, 
■ooording  to  Mr.  Tweedie,  its  chairman,  is  the 
datermination  of  the  Temperance  permanent 
Land  and  Building  Society,  and  the  result  of  its 
wise  policy  may  be  seen  in  the  state  of  its  a9°airs. 
The  fourteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
•har^-holdem  was  held  on  SVednesday.  The  report 
showe<l  great  progress  in  the  transactions  of  the 
society.  The  Vjtal  receipts  of  the  year  had  been 
£67,000  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding  year  ; 
£230,000  ha<l  been  .advanced  on  houses,  being 
£10j,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  there 
having  been  at  the  en»l  of  the  year  a  total  of 
£497,000  out  on  mortgage.  A  tabular  statement 
of  the  shares  and  assets  showed  a  regular  increase 
from  li.">4  t<}  ISti7— from  450  shares  in  the  former 
year  and  £1,6.59  assets,  to  67,633  shares  at  the 
end  of  1867,  with  assets  amounting  to  £592.981, 
or  aliove  half  a  million.  More  tlian  £900.000  had 
up  Ut  this  time  been  lent  out  on  mortgage,  and 
the  reserve  fund  had  increased  to  £62,000.  Cut, 
though  the  business  h.vJ  increased,  ar.il  the  bene- 
fits of  the  society  h.ad  been  spreful  over  a  large 
area,  the  profits  h.-ul  not  increased  beyond  the  7.1 
per  cent.  Regret  w.as  expressed  at  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott,  whose  engagements 
no  longer  jiermitted  him  to  continue  to  act  .as 
tnutes  ;  also  at  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Janscn, 
who  had  been  arbitrator.  The  directors  also 
regrettwl  th.at  Mr.  Thomas  Beggs  h.vl  been  com- 
pelled, from  want  of  leisore,  t'j  resign  the  office  of 
arbitrator. 


Windleden  Clough,  were  considered.  The  tender 
of  .Mr.  J.  B.  MacgTiire.of  Ulverston,  contractor,  to 
execute  the  works  required  for  the  sura  ol 
£25,900  3s.  was  accepted.  This  was  the  lowest 
tender.  The  works  are  to  be  completed  in  three 
years. 

Dr.  Liddel.  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  the 
Whitcchapel  district,  has  just  published  his  report 
for  1867.  The  document  gives  returns  showing 
the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors  in  tliat  East-end  quarter  during  the 
year  The  number  of  rooms  found  to  be  over- 
crowded, the  space  being  less  than  300  cubic  feet 
for  each  person,  reckoning  two  children  for  each 
adult,  was  121,  ami  as  m.any  as  150  cases  of  m. 
decent  occupation  were  discovered.  Measures 
were  taken  to  have  these  remedied.  In  addition 
13  cellars  used  as  dwellings  were  cleared  ot  their 
inmatfs,  and  65  o:lier  houses  were  closed  as  being 
unfit  for  hum.aa  habitation.  In  2^58  instances 
dust-bins  were  provided  ;  water  baths  in  343  ; 
drains  improved  in  5  lO  ;  cesspools  were  abolished 
in  44  ;  and  the  houses  in  which  the  rooms  and 
passages  have  been  whitewashed  amounted  to 
1,143.  These  figures  prove  that  nowhere  is  there 
so  much  need  for  the  Sanitary  Inspector  to  be 
abroad  as  in  Whitechapel. 


WATER   SCPPLT    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dewsbury,  Batlcy,  and 
Heckmondwike  Waterworks  Committee,  last  week, 
k  number  of  tenders  for  the  repair  of  Dunford 
Bridge  Reservoir,  and  the  construction  of  one  in 


guilbiiig  Intelligence. 


CntJBCHES  AKD  CHAPELS. 
The  new  church  of  St.  Mary,  Compton  Abbas, 
Dorset,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  last,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  old  church  and  par- 
sonage, which  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  both  rebuilt  on  a 
more  convenient  site.  In  taking  down  the  old 
church  some  rude  frescoes  were  discovered  oa 
the  walls.  The  whole  of  the  walls  had  evidently 
been  covered  at  tc.o  separare  periods  with  fres- 
coes. A  curious  old  hammer  beam  roof  was  also 
found  in  pulling  down  the  parsonage,  with  oak 
timber,  wrought  and  chamfered,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  an  open  roof  at  one  time.  The 
timbers  were  framed  to  form  a  trefoil.  It  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Shaftesbury,  when  the  monastery  there  was 
destroyed.  The  new  church  is  in  the  Early 
Engli-h  style,  and  consists  of  nive,  south  aisle, 
porch  (under  tower  ou  ihe  south  side  of  the 
church),  chancel,  and  vestry,  and  the  tower 
is  crowned  with  a  handsome  broach  spire. 
The  chancel  h-.is  a  groined  ceiliug,  the  ribs 
of  which  are  supported  by  Devonshire  marble 
columns ;  the  capitals  and  intersections  of 
the  ribs  are  richly  carved.  The  church  will 
accommodate  250  people,  and  the  south 
aisle  is  fitted  up  for  the  children.  Both  the 
church  and  parsonage  adjoining  are  built  of  Mel- 
bury  ragstono,  with  Doulting  stone  dressings. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Evans,  ot  Wimborue 
Minster,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  A.  Green,  of  Bland- 
ford,  Dorset. 

The  parish  church  of  Batheaston,  near  Bristol, 
was  reopened  last  week  after  undergoing  consider- 
able alteration  and  restoration.  A  new  aisle  has 
been  built,  the  south  gallery  over  the  west  of  ihe 
nave  has  been  removed,  the  tower  arch  has  been 
thrown  open,  and  the  church  has  been  reseated 
throughout.  The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  of 
London,  and  the  e ontr.actors  were  Mr.  Newman, 
of  Bathford,  and  Mr.  Silver,  of  Maidenhead.  The 
cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  between  £1,800 
and  £1,900. 

The  chancel  stone  of  a  new  church  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John,  at  Meads,  Eastbourne,  has  been 
laid.  The  edifice  is  to  consist  of  chincol,  nave, 
tower,  spire,  and  aisles.  It  will  be  in  the  Decora- 
ted style,  and  will  accommodate  450  persons. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  H.  E.  Rumble,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  James  Peerless,  both  of  Eastbourne. 

The  newly  erected  church  ot  St.  Stephen's, 
Newcastle,  w.a3  consecrated  ou  Thursdjiy  week  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  stylo  of  the  build- 
ing is  Early  Geometrical  Pointed.  It  consists  ot 
nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  with  provision  for 
the  future  addition  of  a  north  .aisle.  The  chancel 
is  34ft.  6io.  long  by  26lt.  wide  ;  the  nave  82ft.  ;5iu. 
by  29ft. ;  and  the  south  aisle  S2ft.  9in.  by  18ft 
7in.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  £5,700.  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  architect  ;  Mr. 
Walter  Scott,  the  contractor  for  the  masonry  ; 
and  Mr.  Joseph  White  for  the  carpenters'  and 
joiners'  work. 


Some  workmen  lately  employed  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Milton,  near  Sittingbonrne,  scraping  the 
walls  of  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  previous  to 
whitewashing,  uncovered  some  ancient  paintings, 
which  appear  to  h.ave  been  of  a  diaper  pattern, 
parallelograms  of  a  foot  long  and  nine  inches 
deep  The  colours  employed  were  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  and  in  some  places  they  are  stUl  very 
bright. 

The  church  of  St.  Barnabas  at  Burnmoor,  Dur- 
ham  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  It  is  built  in  the  Early  Geomet- 
rical style,  from  designs  provided  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Johnson,  of  the  firm  of  Austin  and  Johnson, 
Newcastle.  The  matgri-al  used  for  the  walls  is 
variegated  bricks,  the  root  of  the  nave  being  sup- 
ported by  two  stone  pillars  with  ornamented 
capitals.  The  stone  and  masonry  work  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Hudspeth,  of  Alnwick,  the  joiners' 
and  painters'  work  by  Messrs.  Charlton  and  Co., 
of  Newcastle. 

The  corner-stone  has  been  laid  of  a  new  chapel 
in  Chapel-lane,  Bradford.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and  Pepper, 
architects,  of  Bradford,  and  is  in  the  French 
Gothic  style,  and  will  cost  the  sum  of  £5000. 

Mr.  Wm.  Morris  sends  the  following: — "Will 
you  oblige  by  correcting  an  error  in  the  BoiLDi.'^a 
News  respecting  the  re-opening  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  BUmsdon,  Highworth ;  Mr.  Butterfield 
is  the  architect,  I  am  clerk  of  works  under  that 
gentleman." 

The  foundation  stone  ot  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Longton  will  be  shortly  laid.  The 
design,  which  is  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  is  in  the 
Late  English  style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of 
a  nave,  with  side  aisles  and  chancel ;  a  clerestory 
will  divide  the  root  ot  the  nave  from  the  lower 
roof  of  the  aisles,  the  outside  walls  of  which  will 
be  supported  by  buttresses.  The  walls  will  be  ot 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  edifice  will  seat 
1000  persons. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Bishop  ot  Tennessee  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  third  church  which  is  at 
present  being  built  in  the  populous  district  ot  St. 
Mary,  Haggerstone.  The  church  of  St.  Chadwill 
be  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Brooks,  the  architect 
of  St.  Michael's  Shoreditch,  aud  is  to  consist  of  a 
nave  ot  red  brick,  groined  with  brick,  an  apsidal 
chancel  with  two  vestries  on  the  north  side,  and  a 
narthes,  or  covered  porch,  at  the  west  end.  It 
will  seat  750  persons,  and  will  cost  £6500,  exclu- 
sive of  the  site,  the  price  ot  which  was  about£3000. 
To  these  three  churches,  which  are  all  being 
"  worked  "on  High  Church  principles,  one  gentle- 
man gave  the  munificent  sum  of  £10,000. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  estimates  that  the  sum 
of  £53,000  will  be  required  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Chester  Cathedral,  "as  it  deserves  to 
be  restored."  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  offered  to  give  £10,000  towards  the  work, 
aud  certain  noblemen  and  gentry  in  the  diocese 
have  promised  to  contribute  liberally.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  restoration  : — 
Necessarry  repairs,  £22,531  ;  desirable  repairs, 
£7,000  ;  improvements,  £20,000  ;  total,  £49,531  ; 
aud  architei:t'3 commission  (5  percent.),  £2,500 — 
£52,031.  Desirable  repairs  include  flying  but- 
tresses, restoration  of  cloisters,  king's  school,  and 
bottom  stage  ot  west  Norman  tower,  with  lead 
instead  ot  slate  on  the  roof.  Improvements  in- 
clude stone  groining  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  re- 
storation of  the  tower  and  spire,  internal  cleans- 
ing aud  repairing,  aud  complete  restoration  of  the 
choir, 

BUILDINGS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Travellers'  Club  have 
determined,  during  the  ensuing  autumn,  to  restore 
the  balconies  of  the  south  front  ot  their  Club 
House  to  their  original  condition,  as  designed  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry. 

A  college  for  young  women— in  the  Oxford 
sense — is  spoken  of.  'The  buildings,  with  accom- 
modation for  100  students,  are  estimated  to  cost 
£30,000.  It  is  proposed  that  the  college  should 
be  situated  somewhere  between  London  and 
Cambridge. 

The  first  stone  of  a  new  school  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Leeds, 
was  laid  on  Monday.  The  building,  which  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  will  accommodate  400  children, 
and  is  to  cost  £2,300.  The  walls  will  be  buUt  of 
pressed  brick,  with  stone  window  dressings.  Mr. 
John  Simpson  is  the  architect  ;  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Garland  and  Sons,  bricklayers,  and  Mr, 
M,  Spence,  mason. 
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The  rebuilding  of  the  burnt  part  o£  Constanti- 
nople is  making  progress,  but  very  slowly.  Mr. 
Street's  memorial  church  in  Pera  is  approaching 
completion.  The  palace  of  Aali  I'asha,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  has  sustained  the  usual  fate  of  being  con- 
sumed by  tire.  The  rebuilding  of  the  burnt  palace 
of  H.H.  Fuad  Pasha  has  been  checked.  The  cjul- 
tan  had  undertaken  the  completion  at  the  public 
cost,  and  tiirected  it  to  be  adorned  with  marble 
and  gilding,  notwithstanding  the  preference  of 
Fuad  for  humbler  material.  Alter  a  Palace  in- 
trigue the  Sultan  took  umbrage  with  Fuad,  and 
the  minister  surrendered  the  title  deeds  to  the 
soveieign.  The  old  Sublime  Porte  of  the  Seraglio, 
the  Bab  Humayoon.  having  become  inconvenient, 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  is  being  replaced  by 
another  gateway.  Kxpectation  has  been  excited 
that  the  fresh  granted  Adrianople  railway  will  be 
begun  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

Messrs.  Kirk,  building  contractors  to  the  War 
Department  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  last 
week  commenced  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
seven  magazines  ordered  to  be  erected  on  the 
river  bank  in  the  arsenal   marsh. 

A  letter  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  on  Tuesday,  which  announced  that  the 
Board  had  voted  in  aid  of  the  Mansion  House  im- 
provement the  sum  of  £7,354,  and  in  aid  of  widen- 
ing the  west-end  of  Ludgate-hill  the  sum  of 
£11,756.' 

•* 

TO  COKRE3PONDENT3, 

Notice. — Cases  for  binding  the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 

To  OlTR  Re.vders. — Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
rea-teK  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
tamplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
neaa  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVE.N'T  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  j  o'clock  p.m.  on  TUur3d.ij. 

Notice.— The  BCILDISG  SEWS  inserts  advertise- 
m«uls  for  •■  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONE 
SUILUNQ  for  the  fiist  Twenty-four  Words. 


RECcrvED.— H.  K.  E.— H.  L.— I.  T.  and  T.  W.— T.  E.— 
I.  w.  W.— R.  H.  v.— S.  and  B.  — M  and  Co.— S.  D.  -R.  P. 
_W.  S.— I.  D.  P.-R.  B.— P.  and  K  — 31.  and  Co.— W. 
L_E.  P.— B.  W.— S.  J  U— T.  E.  B.— I.  B.  O— H.  G.— 
I.  T.  D.— M.  O.  T.— I.  D.  W.— G.  Sons  .ind  Co  — H.  U.— 
C.  F.— W.  and  I.  D.— I.  I.— C.  J.  A.— W.  W.— W.  M.— N. 
8.— T.  L  P.— S.  W.  and  Son— J.  H.— P.  B.  A.— W.  and 
C.  —  R.  W.  E.— E.  W.  P  — B.  Brothers.-^,  and  H. 

•»♦  Several  "  Intercommunication  "  questions,  &c.,  are 
postponed. 

B.  C. — You  can  have  the  back  numbers  from  the  middle 
of  last  year. 

W.  S.  C. — Poetry,  unless  it  be  like  refined  gold,  is  inad- 
missible in  our  pages.  Your  lines  beiug  simply  execrable 
are  in  the  waste  basket.  If  W.  S.  C.  ever  sent  such  lines 
to  a  lover  as  those  sent  to  us,  he  deserves  to  be  jilted. 


Corres^onkiice. 


MR.  TARVER  ON  SYlIMErRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildisq  News. 

Sir, — Mr.Tarver  is  a  young  man — a  very  young 
man ;  when  he  is  some  twelve  years  older  he  will 
feel  hotv  very  strange  it  was  that  at  his  present 
age  he  should  have  taken  up  about  the  most 
abstruse  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  art. 
Questions  like  Pure  Beauty,  Symmetry,  Compo- 
sition, ic,  are  abstract  ideas  of  which  it  is  a  part 
of  metaphysics  to  treat.  To  speak  of  these 
subjects  in  anything  like  an  objective  manner  for 
the  practical  guidance  of  the  artist  ia  impossible, 
as  all  artists  know.  The  great  artist  feels  rightly 
on  these  points,  but  he  can  give  no  rules  that 
have  not  endless  exceptions.  That  which  is  an 
abstract  idea  in  philosophy,  and  is  beyond  human 
reason  to  define  definitely,  will,  in  an  objective 
form,  be  equally  indefinable.  To  Mr.  Tarver  one 
may  say,  read  your  Plato,  Aristotle,  Sohelling, 
Gioberti — learn  something  of  the  abstract  idea  it 
you  can.  As  an  artUt,  follow  the  admirable 
advice  of  Mr.  Burges,  given  many  years 
ago: — Draw  and  measure.  Does  it  not  strike 
3tr.  Tarver  that  the  man  who  has  measured 
and  drawn  to  scale  more  medi;eval  buildings 
than  anybody  in  Europe,  alwaj's,  in  his  lec- 
tures, confines  himself  to  objective  facts  ? 
When  a  young  man  talks  about  symmetry  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  we  ask,  what 
does  he  know  about  these  great  works  of  the 
past  ?      How  many  of    the   magnificent  French 


cathedrals  has  Mr.  Tarver  drawn  to  scale,  or  any 
parts  of  them '.  because  these  drawings  are 
valuable,  and  should  be  exhibited.  There  are 
comparatively  few  in  the  country.  Has  Mr. 
Tarver  ever  made  drawings  of  any  of  Wren's 
works.  St.  Paul's  is  not  usually  considered  to  be 
wanting  in  symmetry.  Michael  Angelo  and 
Bramante  are  not  habitually  spoken  of  as  igno- 
rant of  this  quality  in  art.  Has  Mr.  Tarver 
ever  drawn  a  Classic  building  ?  Can  he  draw 
the  orders  ?  Has  he  ever  seen  an  ancient 
Greek  or  Roman  building  ?  To  make  invi- 
dious remarks  about  Classic  and  Gothic  at 
this  moment  shows  imforttmately  inability  to 
understand  the  current  of  present  thought  on  the 
subject.  The  great  artists  in  all  ages  havw  the 
same  feelings  regarding  symmetry.  The  Greek, 
the  Mediicval,  the  Renaissance  artist  felt  alike. 
All  great  works  of  art,  it  matters  not  what  age, 
possess  symmetry.  The  decorative  forms  change, 
but  the  first  principles  of  beauty,  indefinable  as 
they  are,  remain  for  ever.  Just  as  humanity  is 
incapable  of  producing  a  perfect  work  in  any  age, 
so  also  no  age  is  without  work  of  merit,  and  of 
very  high  merit.  There  is  change,  development 
in  the  human  mind  ;  but,  just  as  there  never 
exists  absolute  perfection,  so  also  there  is  never 
absolute  incapacity.  Whether  we  hold  a  philo- 
sophy of  progression  or  not,  this  fact  remains, 
and  a  philosophy  of  history  is  not  possible  with- 
out it. — I  am,  &c  ,  A.  0.  X. 


COCOA  NUT  FIBRE. 

Sir, — Having  read  Mr.  Morton's  letter  of  the 
Hth,  and  your  reply  of  the  loth  inst.,  respect- 
ing the  inflammable  nature  of  cocoa  nut  fibre,  I 
will  gladly  bear  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
your  assertion,  "that  it  is  not  inflammable." 
That  it  cannot  be  consumed  by  fire,  without 
great  difficulty,  I  have  many  times  experienced 
during  many  years  residence  in  Bombay, 
Kurrachee,  and  other  parts  of  India,  where,  in 
cases  of  cholera  and  other  infectious  diseases,  I 
have  superintended  the  destroying  of  beds,  cfcc, 
made  of  that  material.  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
trade,  but  have  strongly  recommended  it  for 
hospital  purposes.  I  have  myself  slept  on  a  cocoa 
nut  fibre  bed  for  many  years.  It  is  much  cooler 
than  any  other  materia],  and  can  easily  be  cleansed 
and  remade. — I  am,  Sir,  itc, 

J.  Gardner. 

46,  Albert-street,  Newington  Butts,  Feb.  IS. 


THE  BARBT.PUGIN  CONTROVERSY. 

Sir, — I  have  received  the  enclosed  two  very 
important  letters  from  Mr.  Herbert,  the  R.A., 
which  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  in 
your  columns  atyour  earliest  convenience. — Yours 
faithfully, 

21,  SaVile-row,  Feb.  25.        E.  Welbt  Pogi.v. 

7,  Grove-eud-place,  St.  John's-wood-road, 
Feb.  2i,  1863. 

Dear  Edward  Puorx, — I  was  at  the  Grange 
when  your  father  made  the  drawing  for  the  throne. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  being  there  at  that 
time.  I  was  at  work  on  the  same  board  with 
your  father  when  the  po.st  brought  a  packet  from 
the  then  Mr.  Barry.  It  was  a  drawing  of  the 
throne  made  by  your  father,  treated  as  a  pointed 
shiine,  as  if  to  enshriue  Royalty,  and  covered 
with  magnificent  tabernacle  work,  and  going  high 
up  towards  the  roof  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
was  a  very  fine  thing  indeed,  aud  your  father  had 
fixed  his  heart  upon  it.  In  the  packet  was  also  a 
small  sketch,  treated  as  a  baldequiu,  square 
headed,  and  in  a  very  few  lines,  barely  enough  to 
indicate  what  it  was.  Now,  why  I  so  well  re- 
member this  was  that  your  father  turned  to  me, 
and  with  his  unusual  quiet  sadness,  said,  *'  He 
spoils  everything  I  do."  These  are  the  exact 
words,  and  I  shall  never  forget  them.  But  he 
went  out  to  the  study  place,  and  remarked, 
'•  Barry  want  s  a '  testa.' "  Some  days  after  this  he 
was  engaged  upon  the  throne  by  my  side,  and  I 
saw  hint  make  the  design  entirely  for  the  present 
throne. 

X  had  written  thus  far  before  seeing  the  frontis- 
piece of  Dr.  Barry's  pamphlet,  and  to  my  utter 
astonishment  I  find  the  photograph  is  taken 
from  the  actual  drawing  made  under  my  eye  :  but, 
independent  of  my  evidence,  it  must  be  clear  to 
any  one,  though  not  mu  artist,  that  the  man  who 
could  have  made  this  drawing  must  have  had  your 
father's  power  of  doing  all  that  he  accomplished 
before  or  after.  Knowing  this  I  am  shacked  at 
seeing  Messrs.  Barry  should  have  made  so  grave 


an  error. — Believe  me,  dear  Edward  Pugiu,  always 
faithfully  yours,  J.  R.  Herbert. 

E.  Pugin,  Esq.  

7,  Groveend-place,  Friday,  February  21, 1868. 

5It  Dear  Edward  Pugin, — I  think  you  may 
now  wholly  withdraw  from  further  auxirty  or 
trouble  in  the  question  of  '*  who  was  the  art-archi- 
tect of  the  palace  at  Westminster." 

The  admitted  destruction  of  the  thousands  of 
drawings  made  by  your  father  for  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  together  with  the  76  letters  entrusted  to 
him  under  the  promise  that  they  should  bo  re- 
turned and  held  by  his  executors,  declare  even 
painfully,  but  most  emphatically,  to  any  man  of 
honour,  the  justice  and  truth  of  the  cl.iim  made 
in  your  pamphlet. 

You  may  quite  rely  upon  it  that  the  article  in 
the  "  Standard  "  of  the  20th  inst.,  so  thoroughly 
logical  aud  fair,  has  placed  your  father's  claim 
beyond  dispute  ;  and  the  public,  always  desirous 
to  give  honour  where  honour  is  due,  will,  though 
late,  insist  that  your  father's  name  shall  go  down 
to  posterity  as  not  less  than  the  joint  architect  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminster. — Believe  me,  dear 
Edward  Pugin,  always  faithfully  yours, 

Edward  Pugin,  Esq.  J.  R.  Herbert. 


SANDOATE   TOWNHALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Seeing  an  advertisement  in  your  impres- 
sion of  February  14,  of  a  competition  for  "  Town- 
hall,  Sandgate,"  I  made  application  for  parti- 
culars issued  to  intending  competitors,  and  I  find, 
upon  looking  over  the  few  almost  useless  (written) 
instructions,  that  no  requirements  are  stated, 
except  that  the  directors  say — "The  greatest 
amount  of  accommodation  at  the  least  cost  is  the 
desired  object ;  "  and  I  should  really  be  disposed 
to  believe  them,  as  they  state  that  "  "Three 
guineas  will  be  allowed  for  selected  drawings." 
The  secretary  writes  as  follows  : — ■ 

Sir, — The  enclosed  has  been  sent  to  all  .\pplicants.  It  is 
intended  to  guard  against  accepting  desigus  furnished  by 
some  irresponsible  designers.  The  gentiemau  is  expected 
to  sell  his  design  for  three  guineas.  As  far  as  can  be,  the 
designer  will  be  retained  to  carrj-  out  the  work  upon  terras 
to  be  arranged.  The  directora  are  in  earnest  to  select  a 
desiga  without  impartiality. — In  haste,  yours  obediently, 
(Signed)  J.  H.  Hedge. 

No  comment  upon  this  letter  is  needed,  but 
what  can  we  say  to  "  responsible  designers,"  who 
would  so  forget  the  dignity  of  their  profession  as 
to  think  for  one  moment  of  sending  in  drawings 
for  this  "  towuhall  ?"  You  would  confer  a  great 
boon  on  the  profession  if  you  would  bring  your 
powerful  aid  to  teach  boards  and  "  hmited 
companies  "  that  •'  responsible  designers  "  are  not 
educated  through  long  years  to  make  and  "  sell  " 
drawings  at  "three  guineas"  per  set. — I  am,  &c., 
George  James  Lough. 

67,  Tachbrook-street,  February  19. 


THE  COLOSSEUM. 


Sir, — I  have  read  with  considerable  interest 
your  article  on  "The  Colosseum,"  in  the  BniLD- 
ING  News  of  this  week,  and  beg  leave  to  inform 
you  that  it  was  the  intention  of  some  gentlemen 
some  time  ago  to  set  on  foot  a  club  for  young 
men,  and  circulars  were  distributed  to  that  effect ; 
but,  as  I  have  heard  of  nothing  further  with 
regard  to  the  subject,  I  presume  it  has  been 
abandoned  with  despair.  Nevertheless,  I  hoped 
that  it  would  come  to  something,  as  it  would  be 
a  very  good  thing  for  young  men  and  youths  in 
the  vicinity,  as  the  following  circular  will  sho.v, 
a  copy  of  oue  sent  to  me  when  the  subject  was 
first  started.  If  you  would  wish  to  make  this 
known  to  your  correspondents,  perhaps  a  word  or 
two  in  your  valuable  journal  might  again  stimu- 
late the  gentlemen  to  persevere  in  endeavouriug 
to  raise  a  club  which  would  prove  so  advauta- 
geousto  young  clerks,  <fcc.,  of  London. — I  am,  itc, 

C.  Fdlleb. 

8,  Gloucester-crescent,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
N.W.,  February  21. 

[CoPT  OF  CiRCliLiR.] 
COLOSSEUM  CLUB. 
Sir,  —At  the  request  of  the  provisional  committee  of  the 
above-named  club,  I  beg  to  lay  before  you  the  object  on- 
templated— viz.,  to  convert  the  Colosseum,  Regent's  Park, 
into  a  club-bouse  for  young  men  engaged  in  profe-sioual 
and  commercial  pursuits.  It  is  estimated  that  accouimotla- 
tion  win  thus  be  afforded  for  500  resident  aud  1,000  non- 
resident subscribers,  for  whom  a  lecture  hall,  reading, 
dining,  class,  and  billiard  rooms  (swimming-bath,  if 
possible),  and  every  other  convenience  would  be  provided 
to  ensure  a  comfortable  home,  combining  facilities  for 
intellectual  imprOTerasnt  with  all  kinds  of  rational  exer- 
cise and  amusement,  including  frequent  musical  enter- 
t.iinmeut3,  iic.  Members  can  be  supplied  with  breakfasts, 
dinners,  <tc  ,  at  cost  prices,  but  no  wines,  beer,  or  spirits, 
will  be  obtainable  on  the  premises.    The  rent  for  a  single 
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STATUES,  MEM0RTAIv9,  ETC. 

An  allegorical  group  ia  ^uAtun,  !'f ,»«»  «7';^'\,V°  'w 
Parish  Church,  I-ocis,  as  a  n  tmorial  to  tho  '»'^J*'-  "; 
Keckett  banker,  and  f,.rmerlvpi.  I',  for  Lee<|s.  Ihe  monu 
ment  which  is  in  n.arble,  is  l\ft.  .high  ""' .'^"  ''^^ 
thoeontreof  which  is  occupie'  w,th  a  ■n«l'»"  «  '^/"^ 
of  tho  deceased.  Uaron  Jlaroc*ctti  was  the  sculptor  .w 
tho  iLonvSont  ha-s  been  erected  ander  the  8Ui«nnte.ideuce 
uf  Mcaat».  Dobson  and  Chorley,  jrchitecU,  Leeds. 


SInltrfomiminintioii. 


QVB&iions. 

[751  >— ROOFAGE  WATKR.— Tho  superficial  arcaof  my 
looft  are  about  >0,'JOfrfl.  I  am  desirous  of  collecting  the 
nlu  water  in  an  un.lorground  timk.  1  shall  feel  obliged  if 
some  of  Jour  corrMiundeuM  would  inform  mo  the  required 
aim«>.ion»  I  should  buUd  it  (my  farrostead  is  situated 
In  tho  mIdUnd  counties  of  Euglai;dl.  the  aierago  gauge 
p«r  annum,  and  tho  rule  employol  for  finding  tho  number 
of  KaUou  I  coolU  alculata  for  in  one  aiiporacial  foot  ol 
roar— M.  Patstir. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Building  Bte-Lawb.— Tho  Corporation  of 
Leeds  the  other  day  summoned  Mr.  A.  HaUbiooK, 
of  Carr-moor  Side,  Hnnslet,  a  builder,  m  orfU  r 
to  onforco  tho  provisions  of  tho  14th  """^.''"f? 
Bye  Law,  which  Fays  that  "party  w.alls  of  all 
buildings  shall  not  be  less  than  12in.  in  tliickness 
if  built  of  scone,  and  9in.  in  thickness  if  built  ol 
brick.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  was  erect- 
ing eight  bouses,  tho  party  walls  of  which,  in- 
stead of  being  9in.,  were  only  Sin  ,  and  the  build- 
ings were  not  in  accordance  with  tho  plans  he 
had  sent  in  to  the  liuilding  Committee.  The 
m'lgistrates,  after  hearing  the  eviJenc  ,  inflicted 
a  fine  uf  20s.  and  costs,  and  further  adjudged 
that  there  would  bo  a  penalty  of  403.  per  day  tor 
iion-lulfilmcnt  of  tho  building  in  conformity  with 
the  plans,  but  that  such  403.  would  not  commence 
ui.til  March  31,  so  as  to  give  the  defeiid.aut  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  building  according  to 
the  plans  ho  had  deposited. 


[7M  )— CREOSOTIN'G— How  long  shoald  a  balk  of 
Momol  Umber  remain  in  a  creosoting  tank  so  aa  to  absorb 
lOlba  of  crooooto  to  tho  foot  cubo  !— J.  R.  P. 


%\\i  (Dffite  l)iik. 


Since  the  establishment  of  tho  Masons'  So- 
ciety in  1?40,  thev  have  expended  for  benevo- 
lent purposes  alone  .5E102,181  ;  for  trade  purposes 
£62,132. 

A  second  collection  of  Artizans'  Essays  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  British  and  continental 
industry  and  manufictures  will  shortly  be 
published.  'I  hese  essays  will  emanite  from  the 
Paris  Kxcursion  Committee. 

Certain  native  artists,  it  is  said,  when  they 
would  drill  a  hole  in  pearl?,  6rst  fit  them  loosely 
in  apertures  bored  in  a  piece  of  wood.  Then 
a  little  water  is  sprinkled  around  them,  which 
gradually  penetrates  the  fibres  and  onuses  the 
wood  to  "swell,"  until  each  little  pearl  is  held 
as  firmly  as  in  a  vice.  Indeed,  no  vice  could 
hold  such  delicate  little  treasures  without  marring 
them  and  diminishinr;  their  value.  But  by  this 
simple  process,  which  might  be  applied  toother 
purposes,  the  choicest  ones  are  kept  securely  in 
their  places,  without  injury,  until  the  artist's 
work  is  done,  and  then,  as  the  water  dries  out, 
the  fibres  gently  relax,  and  the  pearl  is  free. 

A  correspondent  states :— My  object  in  writing 
is  to  warn  you  and  your  readers  that  Temple 
Bar  is  no  longer  safe,  and  to  recommend  that  it 
be  either  shored  up  or  pulled  down  without 
delay,  for  when  I  passed  it  on  Saturday  after- 
noon  1  not  only  discovered  several  fresh  cracks 
ill  the  masonry,  but  saw  that  tho  old  ones  had 
increased  in  "length  and  breadth.  This  new 
"settlement"  may  have  been  oiused  by  the 
disturbance  of  some  part  ol  the  northern  abut- 
ment during  tho  removal  of  the  bouses  for  the 
Law  Courts. 


1153.1-STOCK  DRICKS.-Why  is  it  tho  universal 
practice  ofraaking  stock  bricks  Sin.  by  4Jin.  by  Sm. ;  and 
why  sliould  they  not  Ikj  made  Iain,  by  Ciu.  by  Oin.  !— 
MoiiT.  

[7M  1-  FI.E.1CIBLE  IVORY.— Can  you,  through  tho  lu- 
Imvomninuicatiuu,  tell  how  !  can  mako  ivory  ftexible,  and 
a/torwards  rostoro  it  to  ita  original  rigid  condition  7— 
Iufi:«rrciL. 


nsi.)— INPIA  RUBBER.— I  want  a  book  describing  tho 
proc^of  manufacturing  india.rubber,  a-jd  especially  the 
coring  prooe»4.  Can  any  of  your  readers  direct  me  to  a 
book,  or  givemoany  in/onnatlon  outbe  subject? — ClTsatx. 

ITi6  l-COVTOURS  OF  MoCLDIXGS.— Will  some 
re«ler«  of  the  Ufil.lMSii  N'ew.s  inform  mo  how  to  obtain 
th«  correct  contoun*  of  tho  mouldings  in  an  existing 
bolHing?  la  thona  not  an  instrument  for  the  purpose? — 
J.  K.  J.  
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■I  you  or  any  of  your  re-vlora  inform 
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[TM  )— EOO  SHAPED  SEWER.S  —Can  you  or  any  of 
jonr  naden  inform  me  how  to  work  out  the  formula 
(3  log.  A  -f  I05  n.  +  6  .S)  ftir  deterraiuing  tho  size  of  egg 
ihapwdMwers  given  in  Mr.  Weale's  "  Kngineors  and  Ar 
chlt«cu'  Pocket- Book  '■  a«  Mr.  Ilawksley's  — O.  K.  L. 
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The  Home  Secretary,  on  Monday,  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Candlisb,  intimated  that  ho  was 
not  prepared  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the 
pollution  of  rivers  this  session.  The  old  commis- 
sion, he  stated,  had  been  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  was  about  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  matter ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  dr  anything  on  the  subject  until 
their  inquiry  was  completed.  On  the  same  day 
Mr.  Ewart  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a  bill, 
which  he  does  annually,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Th-')  death  is  announceil,  at  the  age  of  7?,  of 
Mr.  John  llerapath,  well  known  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  "Herapath's  Railway  Journal,"  and 
as  author  of  "  Mathematical  Papers  "  lie  was 
first  cousin  to  Mr.  William  llerapath,  of  Bristol, 
tlie  celebrated  analytical  cliemist,  whose  decjasu 
wo  announced  only  last  week. 

A  conference  of  por«ons  interest'd  in  the 
establishment  of  museums  and  libraries  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  March  5  next,  in  the  hall  of 
Sioj  College,  London. 

Wo  recently  stated  that  Mr.  G.  Dobie,  painter 
and  decorator,  of  George-street,  Edinburgh,  had 
offered  a  series  of  prizes  f.ir  the  best  designs  of 
drawing-room  and  dining-room  decoration,  the 
competition  being  open  to  the  whole  of  Sootland. 
Thirty-six  competitors  entered,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  very  t.ireditable  display  of  artistic 
skill.  Some  of  the  designs — which  are  now  on 
view  at  Mr.  Dobie'spl.icj — are  Slid  to  be  of  a  very 
high  class.  The  genllemen  who  acted  as  judges 
in  the  competition  were  Me.'srp.  J.  Dick  Peddie, 
(architect) ;  James  BuUantine,  (artist  in  stained 
glass);  John Nisbet,  Edinburgh  ;  R.  Dow,  Perth; 
and  J.  B.  Bennett, Glasgow.  Theirdecisionswereas 
follows  : — Drawing-room—  Ist  prize  (20  guineas), 
William  Luetjens,  Glasgow  ;  2iid  (10  guineas), 
Alexander  Gii'dwood,  Kdinburgh  ;  3rd  (5  guinea^). 
Malitievv  llislop,  Liiigholm.  Dining. room — 1st 
prize  (10  guinea!'),  Alexander  Girdwood,  Edii:- 
burgh ;  2u(l  (5  guineas),  William  Luetjens, 
Glasgow,  3rd  (2i  guineas),  Anthony  WelU, 
Glasgow, 

The  municipality  of  the  City  of  Paris  has  just 
determined,  for  reasons  of  economy,  to  have 
every  other  gag  lamp  in  tho  streets  of  the 
capital  extinguished  after  midnight.  This 
mcasaro  18  to  como  into  operation  next  month. 
The  saving  is  inoonte^tiblc,  but  the  police,  when 
informed  of  the  intention,  made  some  just  ob- 
servations as  to  the  difficulties  which  the  ar- 
rangements will  introduce  into  their  surveil 
lat.ce. 

The  trnstcea   of   the  Clyde    navigation  at  a 
meeting  lately  held  in   Glasgow  resolved  to  ask 
iN8    ON'     HILVEIt    (or  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of  £600,000 
1.  giiat'or^iogo't'inoTO    '°  ""^  *''"  f""" '''o   formation  of  a  now  gravin" 

|.  «.r,  .1,  ■!     ,11.1"  WSJ  «.'  ,  J,  .jnublo  eyeglasa  folded  up  jdock,  which  the  trustees  intend  to  bring  befo 
So  also  for  matkj  00  old  plat*..— J.  o.  c.  I  tho  present  scBsion  ol  Parliament. 


mat!— F. 


[TOl  I  -  CLEARINO  AWAV  HNOW.— In  N"ovom1«r, 
1367,  in  the  lleii.DiNG  NEWri,  sng.;cstioii.4  were  invited  Uj 
clrar  .\w,»v  ^n.-x  fi..ri.  (I,.,  .'r.  .1.  ..f  !l(0  City,  l<»  1«  Sent  to 
Ih'  for  the  timt,  VM  tvT 

th  ight   most  suitable. 

I    '  .  ,    ,    ;  ni..t5t  weeks,  but   have 

r\^'  "  '.oioe  to  ,  il  you  have  heard  any 

til  n  in  your  next  week's  ^wper  would 

Ct' 

[1  l.u  m.itur  i.  A4ljourned,  waiting  tha  resulta  of  oipori- 
menu  to  ba  made.    Tho  rwult  will  be  adrvtlsad  in  duo 

COttI»9. 1 


REPLIES. 


ag  before 


Although  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  Ali 
Pasha  gave  "  Cleopatra's  Needle"  to  George  IV. 
it  still  lies  outside  Alexandria.  We  understand 
certain  savants  have  been  in  communication 
with  tho  Government,  with  a  view  to  bring  tho 
time-worn  nioiiolith  to  England.  It  is  said  that 
£20,000  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the 
project. 

Now  that  the  necessary  legislative  powers 
have  been  obtained,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  erection  of  the  Bast  London 
Museum  will  be  commenced  immediately.  The 
site  is  at  the  junction  oi  the  Bethnal-green- 
road  with  tho  Cambridge-heath-road,  leading 
from  Whitechapel  to  Hackney,  and  about  half  a 
mile  distant  from  Victoria  Park. 

Wo  announce,  with  pleasure,  that  tho  next 
annual  dinner,  or  we  suppose  we  may  now  say 
banquet,  of  the  Hardware  and  Metal  Trades^ 
Society,  will  be  graced  by  the  presence  of 
ladies.  The  appearance  of  ladies  at  the  annual 
dinners  of  charitable  and  other  institutions  will 
do  much  to  make  such  festivals  worthy  of  the 
objects  they  profess  to  promote.  As  now  con- 
ducted they  smack  of  vulgarity  and  selfishness. 

Tho  Summer  Session  of  the  Female  School  of 
Art  (43,  Queen's-squarn,  W.C.)  will  commence 
on  tho  2ud  of  March.  Professor  Donaldson  will 
give  a  series  of  lectarei  on  the  principles  of 
sliadow,  and  Mr.  O'Neil,  A.R..\..,  a  series  ou 
painting,  iu  the  course  of  the  session. 

A  sale  of  much  interest  to  art  collectors  is 
announced  to  take  place  at  Munich  on  the  16th 
of  next  month.  The  collecti.m  of  M.  Entre?,  a 
BOtdptor,  will  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  It  is 
exactly  fifty  yea'-s  ago — in  1818 — since  tliat 
gentleman  bc^an  to  am.iss  all  that  he  could  find 
bearing  on  tha  history  and  development  of 
German  art,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  ia  a 
collection  which  is  said  to  be  rare  both  in  the 
number  of  the  objects  brought  together  and 
their,  in  some  ca-os,  almost  inestimable  value. 
Tho  soulptur.'!<  in  wood  and  ivory,  we  are  told, 
are  quite  uniciU  .  Tliore  are  also  the  finest 
impressions  of  tie  rarest  engraving?,  woodcutf, 
and  etchinas,  besides  original  drawings  by 
Utiphael,  Corregio,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Domi- 
uichino,  and  other  great  artists.  The  pictures 
of  the  old  German  school  give  a  perfect  history 
of  the  art.  The  Flemish,  Dutch,  French,  and 
Italian  masters  are  also  well  represented.  There 
are  caskets  in  tho  precious  metals  so  admirably 
wrought,  that  tho  material  becomes  insignifioau 
beaid.:  the  workmanship.  The  fact  that  there 
are  in  all  nearly  4,000  lots  will  give  sjme  idea  sj 
M.  Entres's  collection,  and,  ou  looking  at  all  the  y, 
ctforts  of  skill  and  genius,  one  is  at  a  loss,  as  ^^ 
correspondent  remarks,  to  understand  how  yi' 
private  individual  could  become  the  possessor 
'  such  a  museum. 
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Mr,  BoacicauH  has,  it  is  said,  purchased  the 
Sabloni6re  Hotel,  Leicester-square,  iutendiug  to 
oouvert  it  into  a  theatre. 

The  Hardware  and  Metal  Trades  Pension 
Society  has  been  in  existence  for  many  yeare. 
during  which  time  it  has  done  an  nntold  amount 
of  good.  The  society  was  instituted  for  grant- 
ing annuities  to  af^od  and  deserving  members  o 
the  above-mentioned  trades  and  their  widows. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  society,  wc 
may  mention  that  in  1S56  its  annual  income  was 
£l,155,  and  in  ISGS  its  income  amounted  tv 
£2,(j12.  Iu  the  former  year  60  pensions  were 
granted,  and  in  1SG7,  132  pensions  were  granted- 
Of  this  number  57  were  men  and  67  were 
women.  The  annual  ball  of  iho  society  came  ofi 
at  Willis's  Kooms,  a  few  nights  since,  and,  as 
usual,  it  was  characterized  by  overflowini: 
numberp,  bewitching  beauty,  and  brimming 
satisfaction.  Our  notice  of  iho  society  would  be 
incomplete  without  associating  with  it  the  name 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Stedall,  who  fur  many  years  has 
lovingly  and  energetically  promoted  its  pros- 
perity. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

MoN. — Society  of  Engi,ueers. — Dinciiasion  on  "  Papers 
read  onthe  Siio'evs  of  the  Proposed  Liues  for 
a  Ship  Caual  between  the  Atlantic  an  Pa  cific 
ou  the  Fuuama  Railroad  ;  "  and,  ou  the  *'  Da- 
rienShip  Canal,"  by  Dr.  Cullen,  7  30. 

TiiES. — Tostitiition  of  Civil  Engineers. — "  On  •'he  5Iauu- 
facture  and  wear  of  Rails  ;  "  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Sandberg,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  S. 

Wed.— Society  of  Art?.— ■■  A  Workman's  Views  of  Tech- 
nical Education :  "  by  Mr.  J.  Randall,  one  of 
the  artizau  Reporters  ou  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

S.\T.— Associated  Art3  Institute. — "  Ou  the  Pictorial 
Art  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks  ;  " 
paper  by  H.  E.  Wooldridge. 


^itteitts  fui:  Inbcntioits 

COKNECrBD   WITH    THE      BUILDING     TR,\DE. 


1C60  B,  TEMPLAR.  Improvements  in  Fastenings  for 
Window  Sashes.     Dated  June  6,  1SG7. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the  fastenings  of 
window  sashes  self-acting,  so  that  when  the  window  is 
closed,  the  sashes  are  securely  connected  together,  and 
cannot  be  opened  from  the  outsid-  Another  part  of  the 
invention,  which  is  applicable  th  fastenings  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction,  as  well  as  to  lin-^io  improved  fastenings, 
consists  in  making  the  casement  plate  of  the  bracket  of 
the  bottom  sash  to  overlap  that  of  the  other,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  a  knife  blade  or  other  instrument  in  order 
to  throw  back  the  catch. — Patent  completed. 

ISoi  W.  COOKE.  Improved  Apparatus  for  Hoist- 
i»o  Building  Materials.    Dated  June  25,  1S67. 

This  invention  consists,  principally,  of  a  single  fall  or 
endless  rope  passing  over  a  grooved  pulley  abo%-e,  and 
having  fixed,  or  connected  to  it,  appliances  for  attaching 
two  hods  thereto,  so  that  when  the  full  one  is  being 
hoisted  the  employ  one  is  descending.— Patent  abandoned. 

1919  P.  IRONSIDE.  Improvements  in  the  Con- 
BTRUCTiojr  of  Venetian  Blinds  or  Shutters.  Dated 
July  1,  1S67. 

Here  a  vertical  rod  is  laid  in  a  groove,  and  each  lath 
carries  an  arm  which,  besides  passing  through  the  vertical 
rod,  rests  in  bearings  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  groove. 
The  vertical  rod  has  a  slot  at  its  central  part  for  each 
lath,  and  each  lath  receives  a  disc,  eccentric,  or  plate,  and 
through  which  each  arm  of  each  lath  passes ;  pins  also 
pass  through  the  projecting  points  of  each  disc  or  eccen- 
tric; therefore,  the  arm  of  each  lath  is  tied,  as  it  were,  in 
two  places  to  the  vertical  rod;  thus  when  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  vertical  rod,  whether  causing  it  to  rise 
or  fall,  so  the  discs  turn  the  arms  of  the  laths  and  alter 
the  position  thereof,  as  desii-ed. — Patent  completed. 

1^5  J.  WEBSTER.  A  new  Metallic  Zinc  Paint. 
Dated  June  25,  1S67. 

The  patentee  takes  spelter  and  melts  it  in  a  furnace,  and 
raises  it  to  SOU  dug.  Fah.  He  then  covers  the  metal  with 
a  flux  of  borax  mixed  with  caustic  of  soda  or  chloride  of 
ammonia.  He  then  adds  about  7  or  S  "per  cent,  of  finely 
divided  iron  wire  or  scrap,  agitating  tiie  whole  with  an 
iron  lod  until  the  whole  of  the  iron  or  scrap  particles  are 
taken  up  by  the  zinc.  He  then  adds  sufficient  antimony 
to  cause  the  metal  to  run  fre^ily  from  tlie  furnace.  When 
the  metal  thus  prepiired  has  cooled  down  it  is  next  pul- 
verized and  ground,  ^vhen  it  may  be  mixed  with  any 
oleaginous  matter  or  varnish,  and  the  metallic  zinc  paint 
results. —Patent  completed, 

190'2  A.  HODGE.  Improvements  in  Adjustable  Ap- 
PUANCES  for  Fixing  Door  Handles.  Dated  June  29 
1867. 

This  invention  consists  in  adapting  an  internally  screwed 
collar  to  screw  upon  the  screwed  edges  of  the  siiuare  or 
equivalentlv  shaped  spindle,  such  collar  holding  th«  handle 
by  a  flauge  or  rim  turned  over  a  bead  or  flange  on  the  neck 
of  the  handle,  and  being  prevented  from  unscrewing  from 
friction  agaJDst  the  door  or  shield  by  an  interposetl  disc 
loose  on  the  spind  e,  but  fitted  so  as  not  to  turn  ttiercon. — 
Patent  completed. 

1953  T.  WELTOX.  A  new  Revolving  Shutter  or 
Blind,  to  be  Applied  Either  Inside  or  Outside  of 
Houses  orOthlk  buildings.     Dated  July  4,  1S(j7. 

This  invention  consists  iu  making  a  shutter  or  blind  of 
sheet  iron  or  steel,  so  that  each  part  i  described  aa  plates) 


intorlofks  wiih  the  ntlier  and  others,  and  so  forms  a  con- 
tinuous hinge  or  hinges,  to  the  front  of  which  may  bo 
atlixed  laths  of  wood,  or  metallic  bars  of  the  required 
ihickness  of  any  sectional  form  or  width,  either  as  regards 
the  plates,  otherwise  hinges,  or  the  outside  covering  (if 
any)  of  iron  or  wood. — Patent  abandoned. 

1927  J.  STURGEON.  Improvkments  in  Machineuv 
Kmploved  in  Gettino  Coal,  stone,  and   Otiikr    Mini: 

KAUS,  AND  IN   APPARATUS  CONNECTED  TllEKEWlTH.      Datod 

July  2,  1867. 

The  chief  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  a  machine 
capable  of  jicrforming  the  principal  operations  rctiuircd 
in  tunnelling  or  making  a  drift,  long  wall,  cutting  or  pillar 
iiud  stall  cutting,  or  to  wort  at  an  irregular  face  of  coal 
.11  any  length.  The  patentee  employs  a  cutter  or  cutters 
acluatoil  by  an  engine  worked  by  compressed  air,  \siiich 
is  so  arranged  that  the  cutter  may  h:tvo  an  independi'ut 
forward  motion  imparted  to  it  for  a  certain  length  without 
sliifting  the  whole  niachino  bodily  from  its  original  siUia- 
lion  during  the  process  of  cutting. — Patent  completed. 

1922  W.  STEVEN'  and  A.  ROBERTSON.  Improve- 
ments in  Brickmaking  Machines.     Dated  July  '2.  ISO;. 

This  invention  relates  to  machines  of  the  kind  described 
ill  a  former  patent,  dated  March  22,  1S41  (No.  SS'J7),  and 
one  of  these  improvements  consists  in  dispensing  with 
certain  pistons  or  pluugei-s  employed  in  the  machines  con- 
structed according  to  that  invention.  A  cover  of  metal  or 
wouil  is  placed  over  each  pug  mill  outlet,  and  is  shaped  so 
.03  to  lead  or  guide  the  issuing  clay  down  into  the  moulds 
or  mould  openings  in  the  sliding  frame.  A  second  im- 
provement consists  in  actuating  the  remaining  pistons  or 
plungers  by  means  of  weights  iu  combination  with  levers, 
which  levers  have  their  movements  regulated  by  cams 
shaped  with  depressions  to  allow  of  the  descent  of  the 
weights  at  the  proper  times,  and  the  inclined  sides  of 
which  depressions  re-elevate  them  by  a  positive  action, 
A  third  improvement  consists  in  introducing  a  yielding 
appliance  in  the  driving  arrangement,  so  that  when  from 
obstructions  in  the  machine  the  resistance  becomes  in- 
juriously increased,  the  parts  will  slip,  and  thereby  save 
the  gearing. — Patent  abandoned. 

197S  T.  C.  THOMAS.  Improves! ENT.'i  in  Watercloset 
Fittings.     Dated  July  6,  ISOr. 

Tlus  invention  consists  in  so  arranging  the  fittings  that 
a  regulated  quantity  of  water  may  be  discharged  for 
flushing  the  basin  every  time  the  closet  is  used.  This  is 
eft'ected  by  establishing  at  some  convenient  point  above 
the  level  of  the  pan  a  small  cistern  or  chamber  with  a 
tumbling  trough  which  is  always  kept  charged  with  the 
regulated  quantity  of  wat*r,  and  is  tilled  from  a  reservoir 
above.  The  tumbling  trough  is  filled  from  the  supply 
pipe  through  a  ball-cock  which  only  admits  a  certain 
quantity  ;  it  is  mounted  on  centre  pins,  so  that  when 
lequired  it  may  be  tipped  over,  in  orde  to  discbarge  the 
water.  It  is  worked  by  gearing  consisting  of  bands  and 
pulleys  connected  to  a  lever,  which  may  be  actuated  by  a 
handle  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  or  it  may  be  c-onnected  to 
the  door  of  the  closet,  so  that  it  may  be  actuated  when- 
ever the  door  is  open.  Tiie  pan  is  provided  with  a 
svphou,  and  when  the  lever  is  pulled  up  or  the  door 
opened  the  tumbling  trough  will  be  pulled  over  on  its 
axis,  and  the  water  will  be  discharm^d  therefrom  and 
allowed  to  rush  down  the  exit  pipe  with  cousideral'le  force 
into  the  pan. — Patent  abandoned. 

1990  J.  CAPPER.  I.MPR0VEMENT3  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  Chimney  Tops.     Dated  July  8,  1S67. 

According  to  one  modification  of  this  invention  the  in- 
ventor makes  that  part  of  a  chimuey  top  which  is 
attached  to  the  upper  termination  of  the  chimney  of  a 
cylmdrical  form,  and  surrounding  the  higher  part  of  it  by 
another  cylinder  of  larger  diameter,  so  that  an  annular 
space  is  left  between  the  two.  Both  of  these  cylindi-.rs  are 
open  at  the  top  ;  the  larger  and  outer  oue  rises  above  the 
.termination  of  the  smaller  one.  A  short  distance  below 
the  larger  cylinder,  and  attached  to  the  smaller  one.  tliere 
is  a  projecting  ring  from  which  pieces  rise  and  are 
attached  to  the  outer  cylinder,  so  as  to  leave  alternately 
closed  and  open  spaces.  Wind  enters  at  the  latter,  rises 
upwards  in  the  annidar  space,  and  assists  ogress  of  the 
smoke. — Potent  abandoned. 

201S  J.  E.  WHITING.  IiiPRoraMENTs  in  Suspension 
Bridges  AND  OTHER  Struotukes  in  which  Girders  are 
Emploved.     Dated  July  10,  1867. 

This  invention  consists  in  coimectiug  by  a  hinge,  or 
other  flexible  joints,  the  ends  of  the  upper'chords  of  two 
diagonidly  braced  gii'ders,  so  that  eacli  girders  may  have 
its  top  chord  always  in  tension  ;  and  these  girders  are 
constructed  so  that  this  may  be  the  case,  and  they  are  in- 
clined to  one  another  at  an  angle"  properly  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  the  structure,  and  the  requiie- 
mcnts  of  the  case,  as  to  moving  and  fixed  loads,  and  so  as, 
the  girders  being  free,  to  adapt  themselves  to  changes  of 
length  consequent  on  changes  of  temperature  and  stram. 
— Patent  completed. 

202S  G.  R.  B.  AMOTT.  Improved  Machinery  for 
Making  Bricks  for  Building  and  Other  Purposes, 
AND  OF  Coal  Peat  ou  other  Substances  to  be  used  a.s 
Fuel.     Dated  July  30,  1807. 

This  machine  includes  both  a  pugmill  and  a  moulding 
.Tpparatus.  Mounted  upon  the  bed  of  the  machine  is  the 
]iugmill,  which  is  fitted  with  kuives  for  wurking  the  clay, 
&c.,  and  forcing  it  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mill. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  pugmill  cylinder  openings  are  made 
t«  permit  of  two  or  more  endless  chains  of  moulds  passmg 
through  the  cylinder.  These  moulds  ara  canied  by 
tumblers  or  drums  mounted  in  bearings  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  machine,  and  they  receive  theii- transverse  motion 
from  the  axle  of  one  of  the  tumblei-s,  which  is  dr-iven  by 
suitable  gearing.  As  the  moulds  p;is3  through  the  pug- 
mill they  are  filled  with  the  material  to  be  compressed, 
the  sirrplus  of  which  is  removed  by  the  lip  of  the  exit 
opining  of  the  pugmill  cylinder  through  which  they  pass. 
Tiie  filled  moulds  in  passing  along  the  bed  severally  come 
under  t!ie  action  of  a  compressing  plunger  and  a  dis- 
charging ])'  Tiger,  the  former  of  which  completes  the 
moulding  oi  l.l^  .rick,  <fcc.,  while  the  latter  serves  to  <.lis- 
charge  it  from  the  moidd  on  to  a  transverse  travelling 
apron  for  delivering  the  bricks,  &c.,  out  of  the  machine. 
— Patent  completed. 

2029  A.  H.  BRANDON.  Improvements  in  Wood- 
Planing  Machines.  (A  communication. )  Dated  July  10, 
18t>7. 

Here  the  inventor,  according  to  one  arrangement,  places 


the  timber  to  bo  planed  ou  the  table  of  a  machine,  .-uul  ho 
advances  it  towiuxls  u  rotating  cutter  l)y  an  upper  feed 
roller  turning  in  fixed  bcM-ings  above  the  timber,  anti  a 
lower  feed  roller  let  in  tbo  table  immediately  bolow  the 
tii-st,  and  beyond  these  rollers  and  above  the  timber  he 
places  transvoi-sely  a  cutter  running  at  a  high  velocity,  on 
either  side  of  which,  and  panUlel  with  the  samu,  lie  also 
places  guiding  rollers  to  maintain  the  tinil>or  stcjidy  under 
the  action  of  the  cutter.  In  order  that  the  feeding 
roUera  may  adapt  thoiuselvos  to  any  tluckness  of  stuflf  to 
be  pjuised  through  the  machine  ;  he  terminates  the  under 
edges  of  the  tuble  in  which  the  lower  oue  runs  in  the 
shape  uf  inclined  pianos,  and  by  advancing  and  withdraw- 
ing horizontally  two  inclined  planes  on  which  the  table 
rests  ho  causes  it  to  rise  and  foil  vertically  to  the  required 
extent. — Patent  abandoned. 

2030  A.  H.  BRANDON.  An  Improved  Circ^ular  Saw 
M.MMiiNK.     (A  communication.)    Dated  July  10,  18G7. 

This  invention  refers  to  a  machine  provided  with  two 
rotating  circular  saws,  either  vf  which  can  bo  brought  to 
bear  ou  the  wood  or  other  material  to  bo  ojierated  upon. 
The  patentee  mounts  each  s-iw  on  the  extremity  of  a  shaft, 
and  one  of  these  shafts  is  mounted  on  bearings  adapted  to 
the  extremities  of  two  parallel  levers,  kept  at  a  ]>roper  dis- 
tance .apart  by  a  hollow  sleeve  shaft  connecting  them  at 
their  centre.  The  other  «haft  is  mounted  on  bearings 
adapted  to  the  other  extremities  of  these  levers.  The 
sleeve  sh.ift,  with  its  levers,  shafts,  and  saws,  is  mounted 
on  a  stationary  shaft  or  lx»lt  at  such  a  distance  below  the 
table  of  the  machine  that  the  upper  saw  projects  to  the 
required  extent.  A  small  pulley  is  mounted  on  each  of 
these  saw  shafts,  .so  that  the  driving  strap  will  always 
drive  the  upper  one,  whilst  the  lower  oue  will  remain  sta- 
tionary ;  thus,  by  rocking  or  turning  this  apparatus  on  the 
stationary  shaft  as  its  centre  of  motion,  either  one 
of  the  saws  can  be  brought  into  work. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

2041  R.  A,  KENNEDY.  Improvements  in  Door.-^ 
and  Windows,  and  Fastenings  for  the  same.  Dated 
July  12,  1867. 

This  invention  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the  windows 
generally  known  as  "  French  windows."  and  it'  consists 
in  making  the  sashes  so  that  they  can  be  raised  on  their 
hinges  above  the  bottom  bead  forming  part  of  the  frame. 
— Patent  abandoned. 

2062  W.  DRURY  and  C.  WESTRUP.  Improvements 
IN  the  Means  of  Indicating  Numbers  and  Names  on 
Doors  of  Private  House.s.     Dated  July  13,  1867. 

Hero  the  patentees  cast  the  head  of  a  street  door 
knocker,  which  is  usually  of  solid  metal,  with  a  round, 
oval,  or  other  shaped  opening,  and  in  the  back  of  this 
opening  they  insert  a  ground  or  other  glass  t;iblet,  having 
thereon  the  number  of  the  house  inscribed.  An  aperture 
of  similar  form  is  also  made  shrough  the  door  immediately 
behind  the  tablet  in  the  knocker  head.  In  this  manner 
the  number  may  be  readily  discerned  on  the  transparent 
tablet  from  the  street  it  all  times,  and  especially  at  night, 
by  the  light  of  the  hall  or  passage  laulp,  or  from  oth  er 
source. — Patent  completed. 


^mk  Bedis. 


TENDERS. 

Aldershot. — Forsewering,  paving,  curbing,  channelling, 
and  other  works,  in  Victoria-road.  Quantities  supplieii  by 
Mr.  W.  Rowley,  surveyor  : — 

Wainwright £1860  16    6 

Jeffries  HOD    9    S 

Benthall    1391  12    8 

Martin 1372    4    '2 

Beevons  1333  6  4 

Booth 1315  7  5 

Knight  (accepted) 1275    9    7 

Brighton.— For  alterations  to  shop-front  and  house  for 
Mr.  Booth,  70,  East  street,  Brighton.  Messrs.  (3oulty  and 
Gibbius,  architects: — 

Chappell £650 

Cheesman  and  Co.  (accepted)  42S 

Derby.— For  the  erection  of  six  slaughter-houses  in  the 
Holmes,  for  the  Derby  Coi-poration.  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, Borough  Surveyor  : — 

Bingham £1490(!) 

Riley loa'i 

Bridgart 1084 

Thompson,  J.  W 1070 

Fryer  (accepted) 10 jS 

Exeter. — For  converting  Coombe-street  House  into  a 
chapel.  Mr.  Charles  Pinn,  architect.  Quantitie.-i  sup- 
plied :— 

Easton £020    0    0 

Bragg  500    0    0 

Brealey    481  15    0 

Miller 459     3     0 

Scadding 450    0    0 

Westlake. 445    0    0 

Harrow.— For  the  erection  of  Board  room,  Offices,  6zc., 

for  the  Local  Board  of  Health.     Mr.  A.  H.  Jacob,  surveyor 
to  the  Board,  architect  :  — 

Avevy £1080    0  0 

Crabb  and  Vaughan 989    0  0 

G.  Webb  98(j    0  0 

Lander 932  15  0 

Taylor   977    0  0 

W   R.Webb 95O    0  0 

Gibson,  Brothers    948    0  0 

Nightingale 947    0  0 

King  and  Son 947    0  0 

Wood 946    0  0 

Upchurch  and  Hanks  $86    0  0 

Shurmur  883    0  0 

Smitli  and  Simmons 849    0  0 

Salter 848    0  0 

Woodbridge 804    0  0 

London. —  For  two  houses,  Mile  End-road,  for  Dr.  Todd. 
Mr.  Iron,  architect:  — 
I  Smitli  (accepted)   £1060 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


February  28,  1868. 


OoiS'E^  iliLL— J\.r  Iho  trection  of  now  Weslojiui  Chaiwl 
and  Sch«)U :—  „ 

Horluw         *-lw 

^'r" - :::;:::  \Z 

K  •:^!J:ZEEEE::::::::::"  \^ 

GtuAVcoor  (ac«pted). 1^3^ 

aiAJiTniD-nili.— For  erecting  «  ilolacBi-d  rilU  rMiJen" 
uJ  lUblM  »t  SumfuiJluU.    Mr.  Thomm  J.  lliU,  anJ"- 

***  •   r  !N  n-..!  <».^n. £3470 

>'             ■        t  IJttrwn  ^"^0 

,                                3125 

2996 

i^^.   .r.i     ...i^iZZZZZ!! i:»»l 

^■....a« 3948 

Webb  aoa  Son*  -^-■' 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Raxdcll  and  Sicnders,  QauTfinen  and  Stone  Mei- 

c>  iu'^,  Ri-li.     Lijitof  I*ric«a  »l  IhtfQunrriwjnnd  Dopoti; 

V  rraiiMtto  aiiy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

-%1'phaitioa  to  Bath  Stoua  Office,  Curaliani, 


■T.I 


PROPERTY    SALES. 

Feu.  17. 
ATTiicMAnT— BrMr.  Dyer -Leasehold  residenw),  No.  1, 
OloncMter  terrace,   Tho  Gruve,  Uiackfacath,  annual  value 
jtl:A},  t«nu  30  ye^n  unexpired  at  £30  por  annum— sold  for 

*  Feb.  is. 

At  rnr  M.titT— B>  McA^rs.  Dobeah.-iro,  Tawson,  and  Far 

mor. Freehold    laniierv   and  preniiiwB,    situate   lK;twe«n 

Waiow  w.ilk  and  Cnnincott  eirtut,  lioniiondsuy.  occupying 
an  .*rca  of  .tU-ut  47,OOJ  npiare  fcot — £0,000. 

Freehold  houae.  No.  Si,  Crimscott  ttreet,  Berraondsey, 
aUo  »  large  yard  and  workahoiis,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  fi.uOW  i'^uaro  feet — £1,400. 

FreehoM  reaideuco.  known  as  Highbury  HoUM,  Selhurat- 
Toad,  S^iUlh  Norwood— JLI.TOU. 

[.«a*ehold  houjte.  No.  2,  Lloyd  Bquaie,  Clerkenwell,  let  at 
X*"}  per  annum,  4»  years  unexpired  at  £7  lOs.  jwr  annum 
— *-»70. 

By  ilcmn.  Ghuier  and  Son.— Lca-whold  two  residences, 
Jioa.  b  and  8,  Union  row,  Quuen'ii  road,  Peckham,  produc- 
ing £!;3  per  annnni,  term  '2J  youn*  unexpired  at  £,l'J  10s. 
(ler  aiiiiuiu -£i>76. 

Freeliotd  ground  rcnta  amounting  to  £liO  per  annum, 
ansinj  from  six  liooses  and  shops  in  Arundel  place. 
Arundel  square,  Islington,  and  fifteen  hoat>e:i  iu  iiride 
•tr«ct,  Liveruoot  road,  luiington — £3,400. 

Feb.  19. 

Atthc  Mart— By  Meaar*.  Ventom,  Clarke,  and  Bull- 
Policy  ff  iw«nr%nc^  for  £5,i>i>0  in  tho  Scottiab  Union  Fire 
and  I.  '    '  '  <r&co,  on  tho  lifu  of  a  geutlemau  in  his 

«lat  ^ 

By  ;;  :,.  Trist,  VTatuey,  and  (.V— Freehold 

coruor  pi  ■'.  •  i  '.  u.uiiig  land  fronting  New  road,  Carshaltou 
— £31i. 

Freeh'-ld  plot  of  building  Ian*?,  situate  as  above  —£235. 

Krc- '  '  '  -  -  '  •  f  building  laud  froutinj;  North 
■tret.-  iiil—H4\). 

Kfi'  ^n  an  White  Bench  field,  situate 

OTario>j&iiu'  I'-i-iui^^-'u  i^k,  Surrey,  and  containing  'Ja. 
U.  i«p— £i.<K"''). 

Frech4>Id  building  site,  containing  3a.  2r.  SOp.,  and  known 
u  tho  -Sctuxil  flelis,  Betldingt-jn,  Surrey— £1,45U. 

Fr«.vh"l.i,  la  Ir.  '-Mp  of  budding  land,  situate  at  Walton- 
on  thc'hdi.  biUTcy— £170. 

Frtuhoid  0*.  ;Jr.  I7p.  of  land,  fronting  tho  Epsom  road, 
Sumy- tl,'i',0, 

KfL-whtild  and  copthoM  farm,  known  as  Mount  Pleatvint, 

'■'    ■■    '     -  ■     '      '      *  ■ -v'rittead,  tiuoaex,  comprising 

LudtiLfa.  Ir.  ll>p.  of  arable 

Dcnroan's,  Swedes,  and 

:'  We^t    Itoathly,    Uuuox,   and 
;  JltL  Or.  3Sp.  of  arable,  i^uature, 

t'r<>L>ft<>ld  tanu,  knowa  as  AUgaton,  Cinder  Utll,  IIorBted 
Kertio*.  ^ll»•ex,  wicb  hon50,  baUdingn,  and  83a.  ir.  of  pas- 

'".p.  of  arable,  pasture,  and  wood  land, 
u  of  Ilorrtted  Keynes  -£l'0*>. 

i  ,.  - ...  :',j\\  of  arable,  |iasturc.  and  wood  land, 

on  tna  road  leading  frum  Lindtield  to  Wudt  lloathly,  ^juaaex 
— KI.IJO, 

,r,„,    i,.,.u,r,  1.4  TT.,>'l,U  II. 11,  -tM.l   Xowlamls, 

.ge  of  Wc-^t 

i\i\>l    brick 

..-.    .      ,      ■.-.  i'osturu,  and 


Fr- 

Wllh 

llout 
(ivld. 

Wi".*l 

Kr- 


iwn  as  Lingridjjo,  West  Iloathly,  with 
■    "  bnildinga,  and  163a.  Ir.  V2p.  of  arable, 

I  md— 1.3,»00. 
:  koown  as  the  Polico  Station,  West 

treunoid  la.  of  building  land,  sttnateat  Wcdt  Iloathly — 
£316. 

Freehold  Sa.  Zr.  of  arable  land,  situate  at  West 
n.mhly-£4f>o. 

Freehotil  extate  known  as  Sharpthom,  West  Iloathly, 
comi'fi*'"  -  '  K>iii.--T4^ad  with  hnuw,  buildings,  .ind'JTo.  I'r. 
3lp  .re,  and  wood  land— £1,000. 

Fr- •  .  .'Mvn  iH  Blacklanda  in   tliu  i>arish  of 

KoAt  '  X.  with  homestead,  Louse,  fiirm  build 

ins;!!,  '  fNayland's  farm,  the  whole  containing 

166a 

Frc' !.  jwn  as  Nayland's,  EostGrinntcad,  with 

farm  hoiuw.  bnddnigA,  and  60a.  Ir.  3lp.  of  arable,  jiaature, 
and  wotmI  Uod— £1,5'.^). 

Kr-.i.-i-t:i  '.r  1  i.  -if  ri,.  ul.w  l.Miii,  known  as  Dtmcli 
Cro\'-  ■11  tho  road  from 

Hors".  jJ.'jO. 

At  :  .       "!  Vigen. — Fieehold 

plot  of  laiid,  tutuhtu^  the  corner  of  iiuiiiuark  road,  Camlwr- 
wcII-£iV>. 

Fraehold  plot  of  Und,  fronting  the  Camberwell  Station 
ro»d— £600. 

FrMhold  plot  of  land,  CroaUng  tbo  Cambarwoll  Station 
road— x»10. 


Freehold  plot  of  land,  fronting  Wyndbam  road,  Camber- 
well,  and  a  lease  for  1,000  years  of  two  railway  archer- 

Freehold  plot  of  land,  fronting  Crown  street.  Cain^'r- 
well,  and  a  ]e:u<o  for  1,000  yc^ira  of  a  raUway  arch— £.>60. 

FrvehoKl  plot  of  huiii,  situate  as  above,  and  a  lease  lor 
1,000  veareof  a  railwav  arch— £'JiO.  -  ,        ^  i 

Freehold  house.  No.  12.  Olnoy  street,  ^\alworth  road, 
let  at  £6  12*,  per  aiumm— £300. 

Freehold  plot  of  land  fronting  Sutherland  sfjuare,  houth, 
WalworUinxid,  and  lease  for  1.000  years  of  four  railway 
arche*— £1,3-J0.  ,      ,     ^      ^   w  i 

Freehohl  plot  of  land  fronting  Sutherland  street,  T\  al 
worth  ro.ad.  and  a  lease  for  1,000  years  of  a  railway  arch 

Freehold   plot  of  laud,  situate  as  above,  and  a  lea^e   for 
1,000  Tears  of  a  railway  arch— f.340. 
Freehold  house,  No.  L»,  Carter  street.  Walworth  road- 

£610.  ^         ,  t  1 

Freehold  four  honses  and  land,  fronting  Gravel  lane  ana 
Paradise  row,  ^^ou»hwark— £810.  . 

Freehold  house,  No.  1'.',  Brixton  place,  Manor  rise,  Brix- 
ton—£620. 

Freehold  house  in  Shepherd's  lane,  Brixton— £330. 

Freehold  house,  land,  and  buildings,  fronting  Sursery 
i-o.ui.   I'ark  grove,  Brixton — £PCO. 

Freehold  plot  of  land  ;iud  buildings,  in  Stewart  a-lane, 
Battcnea  Fields— £1,660. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  aURREN*DER  IN  BASING HAIX-STREET. 

George  Pottow  Dyke,  Greenham,  timber  dealer,  March  4' 
at  2— William  Augustus  Hanimon,  London-street,  Totten_ 
ham -court- road,  builder,  March  6,  at  2  —Thomas  Keen.Strat' 
ford,  builder,  March  11,  at  11— Robert  Lipscomb  Blomfield" 
Birchiugton.  near  Margate,  church  decorator,  March  18,  at 
12. — John  CottelJ.  South  Norwood,  painter,  :March  18,  at 
12._SamuerC;oodacre.  Bromley,  Kent,  builder,  March  9. 
at  12  — George  Lapthom,  High  siieet.  Poplar,  master.joiner, 
March  IS,  at  11.— William  Lintott,  New  Baroett.  timber 
dealer,  Slarch  10,  at  12. — William  Parry,  Hanipstead, 
builder,  March  y.  at  12.— Richard  Cliarles  Rudmau, 
Waliuer-road,  Notting-Mll,  bviilder,  March  IS,  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Thomas  Scurr,  Darlington,  joiner,  March  4,  at  11.— 
William  Smith.  Hull,  joiner,  Maicli  11,  at  12 —George 
Fawaett,  Kyo,  near  .iVnfieUl  Plain,  Durham,  joiner,  March 
i),  at  1.  -  George  Gale,  Sherborne,  builder,  March  4,  at  12. 
—Uriah  Halsall  Jones,  Liverpool,  builder.  March  6,  at  11. 
—  Anthony  Rogers,  Trevethin.  Monmouthshire,  centractor, 
March  0.  at  11 . —Henry  Sharp,  Burton,  stonem;ison, 
March  9,  at  1. — Thomas  Whetter,  Truro,  Cornwall,  joiuer, 
March  4,  at  11. —  Edwin  John  Wyles.i  Brighton,  builder, 
March  y,  at  11. -James  Young,  Goole,  builder,  March  9, 
at  11. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS   FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

March  10,  F.  Davy,  St.  Paul'a-street,  New- north-road, 
builder — March  16,  W.  Luxford,  Myrtle-street,  Dalston, 
builder — March  IC.  W.  H.  Soar,  Vauxhall  bridge  road, 
plumber — March  IS,  W.  Dudley,  Naylor-road,  Coramercial- 
voad,  I*eckhani,  painter — March  19.  R.  Deeks,  Bromley, 
Middlesex,  carpenter— March  24,  1.  Thompson,  Monkwear- 
moutli  Shore,  builder — .March  24.  T.  Groves,  A]ipleby, 
builder— March  20,  J.  Buck,  Nutfield  road,  East  Dulwich, 
carpenter -March  10.11.  J.  Dover,  Gipsy-hill,  Upjier  Nor- 
wood, builder — March  20,  S.  Reeve,  Greenwich,  plumber- 
March  26.  C.  Buny,  Christchurch,  plumber — March  16,  C. 
Rolfe,  Llauberis,  civil  engineer — March  6,  H.  Evans, 
Evertou,  plumV)er — March  30,  H.  Sargeant,  Portsmouth, 
plumber— Jlarch  l;'.,  J.  Russell,  Oldham,  journeyman 
joiner — March  2,  A.  R.  Ilolliugtou,  buasex,  builder. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

Charles  Lindsay,  Edinburgh,  plumber,  February  29, 
at  1. 

nVIPFND. 

March  4,  R.  51.  Uob.>*on,  Liverpool,  gasfitter. 

DF/rLARATIONS  OF  DIVIDEND. 

Sir  C.  Fox,  and  J.  HenderHon,  Smethwick,  and  New 
street.  Spring-gardens,  and  Fore  street,  Limchouso 
engineers,  div.  ui»on  newprooG)  of  3s.  (id. 


LATEST  PKTCE3   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TuiRKK,  ilutv  1>  per  loiu],  tlrawbaok.  Is. 


Tth\    loadCll 

Qu«b«c,  Tt<l  i>lu«  ....     S 

„       7*-now  i.lne..     3 

St.  John  N.B.  yMlow    0 

ym'l)*c  Oiile,  whiU..     0 

„      birch 3 

„      eliu    S 

Ouilxlo  oak  8 

..      Or  3 

HemtlOr  3 

RlK» 3 

SwMlliih  2 

UuU.QaelM'crfdrln*  6 
yellow  I'iiie..      6 
L*thw&o<l,DAiit/lc.fin    4 
Ht.l'fti-nil'urii  S 
D«*U.!>rC..12lt.  l'y» 
by  9iii.,duly2»i>«r 
IoaJ,  dmwback  ya. 
Qtinl><>c,  white  •pT-iiL-«  13 
Ht.J<jhn,whit«Bi>nic«  13 
Yellow    i>ln»,  iwr  tB- 

(lucttd  C. 
Cftn*a»,  lit  qoaUty.  17 
2nd  do 11 


0    12 
0     4  10 


r. 

" 

0 

JIO 

(1 

s 

(> 

0 

0 

1) 

10 

(1 

0 

0 

0  )9 

0 

10  16  10 

0  18  It 

0  n 

0 

Archaiigel,  yellow  ..  £11 
St,  I'cterahurg, yol...  ID 
Plnlftiid   7 


M.'! 


.-I. 


0  £1S  0 
10  11  10 
1)    8  iw 


Oulhoiihtirg,  yelh 

whlU    H 

(Jpflo,  yclluw tt 

.SiMltrhftm       9 

Christliuiift,    p«r   0., 

13  ft.  by  3  by  9  la. 

y«How 12 

Dock  Plnnlc.  D.tiitzlc, 

jjor  40  (t.  3  iu 0 

PuuitJi  Stonk  it  tun    a 

9eAl,  pale per  tmiSfl 

Spcnii  body  US 

Oi,a 35 

Wluilc.  8th.  bcA,  pale  37 

Ohve,  OftlUpoll ',:i 

Cucuaniit,  CochlD.tuD  C5 

I'Klin,  flue 3!) 

LIiihcmI    m 

RAIxiBccd,  Eng.p&le..  'JH 
Cottoiueed 34 


I)     0      0     0 


9 
11 


0  4i> 
0  111) 
10    3G 


10    41)     0 
)0    35  10 


M.ETALB. 


Welsh  Bare  In  London     iwr  ton 

Nkll  Rod        do 

Hoopt.       do 

IIr>Op*.  9lDglO         >-  do 

fluf.irdahlre  IUr>      do 

lUr*.  iu  W»l«     do 

NkIU    do 

FoundrrPIs*.  »t  Oluf.  No  1  ..  do 

awrdlib  Ban  d 


S  10 

0 
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Steel  : — 

Swedish  Keg:,  hammered      per  ton  15         9  15  10    9      2 

Swedish  Faggot   do  10  10    0  12  10    0       2 

OfFER  :— 

Sheet  A  Sheathing,  A BolU  ....per  ton  ^00  2    0    OT 

Hammered  EottomB       do  9i          0  0     0    0 

Fl.-it  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..do  0            0  ■         0    01 

C>*ke  and  Tough  Ingot      do  71     0    0  2    0    0  (■ 

BeatSelected    do  75     0    0  80    0    0 

AuBtralian    do  SD     0    0  83  0    0 

Y  1.  lletalSheathingAEodB  ....per  lb  0    0  0    0    7J^^ 

Zaio:— 

EoBlIsh  Sheet       per  ton  26  10    0  27    0    0    2 

Devaui'dV.  M.  Roofing  Zinc   do  26  10    0  0     0    0 

•  And  6  per  cent,  diaoount  tf  laid  npon  th«  new  system 

Tnr:— 

Kngliah  Block      per  ton  03    0    0  9      0    0) 

do       B;^r   do  94          0  y?     0    0  J.  aj 

do       Keflned   do  9-i    0    0  a9    0    O) 

Banca      do  yi     0    0  :i     0    07„.. 

StraltB     do  0    0  90  10    0/°"' 

Lead:— 

Pig,  EngllBh     pot  ton  20    0    0  51  0    ©I 

.,    Spauiah  Soft     do  18     0    0  0     0    olai 

Shot.  Patent     do  22  In    0  0    0    0  f  "^ 

Sheet    do  2n    5    0  0    0     uj    a 

Whita     „ do  27    0    0  27    0    0 

SPKLTDt  :— 

On  the  Spot   ....,....,,».» per  ton  20     O    O  20    6    0  nett 

QciL'iUiiLVBit     per  btl  ti    17    0  \i    v    ft 

Beoulus  of  ANTmonT 

French   „ per  ton  23    0  0    0    0 
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NEW  EDITION  OF  BOURNE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

In  one  volume,   quarto,   pp.   512.  with   Portrait,  37  Plates,   andSiG 
EngraTings  on  Wood  price  4-a.,  cloth, 

TREATISE  on  the  STEAM  ENGINE, 

in  its  various  .applicatious  to  Mine,  Mills.  Steam  Navigati'ni, 
Railways,  and  Agriculture ;  with  theoretical  inveatigatioQa  reapecting 
the  motive  pnw-r  of  heat  and  the  proportions  of  steam  enginen;  tables 
of  the  right  dimensions  of  every  part  ;  and  practical  iDsiructious  for 
the  manufacture  and  inaua^emeut  of  every  species  of  engine  in  actual 
use.  By  JoyM  Bourne,  C.  K.  Beiug  the  eighth  edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  of  the  Artizan  Club's  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editions,  unproved, 

BOURNE'S  HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAM 

ENGINE,  fcp..  9a. 

BOURNE'S  CATECHISM  ol  the  STEAM 

ENGINE.  Jcp..  68. 

BOURNE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER, 

4to..63i. 

Loudon  :  LoKcauNS,  Gkeen,  and  Co.,  Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR  RANKINE'S   WORKS. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  post  8vo,  cloth,  price  98. 

TTSEFUL    RULES     and     TABLES     for 

\^  Architccti,  Euiliiers,  Cnrpcntera,  Coachbuilders,  Engravers, 
Engineers,  Founders,  Mechauice,  ShipbvuUlers,  Surveyors,  Wheul- 
wrifhta,  &i'. 

"Will  be  valued  by  engineers  and  engineering  students  every- 
where."— '*  Engiueering." 

Third  edition,  price  lOs.  6d,,  bound, 

APPLIED     MECHANICS  :    Comprising 

Principles   of    Statics,   CinenKitics,    and  Dynamics,  and   Theory  of 

Structures,  Mechanipui,  and  MachiiiOH.  With  numerous  illustrations. 

"  Cannot  fail  lo  be  adopted  as  a  text-hook.     .     .     The  whole  of  thO 

information  is  so  admirably  arranged  that  there  is  every  facility  for 

reference,"—"  Mining  Journal." 

Fifth  edition,  price  ICs.,  bound, 

CIVIL     ENGINEERING  :     Comprising 

Engineering.  Burveya,  Earthwork,  Found-itions,  Masonry,  Carpentry, 
MeUUwork,  Koada,  Railways,  Canals,  Rivers,  Waterworks,  Harbours, 
etc.     With  numerous  tablets  and  illustrations. 

"Surpasses  in  merit  every  existing  work  of  the  kind.  ...  As 
a  manual  it  is  unrivalled.  The  book  is  an  honour  to  the  author."— 
"Engineer." 

Third  edition,  price  1?3.  6d.,  bound, 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE  and  other  PRIME 

MOVERS.     With  numerous  tables  and  illustrations 

London :  CnARLEs  GnuTiN  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Ball  Court. 


NOTES  on  DR.  BARRY'S  "REP^Yto 
the  STATEMENTS   of   Mr   E.  W.  Pitgin."      By    E.  Wklhv 
PtuiM.    Price  2d. 

Burns,  Gates,  and  Co.,  17,  Portman-street. 


Now  Ready,  in  1  vol..  royal  4to„  cloth  lettered,  bevelled  boards, 
price  £2,  an  entirely  now  work,  entitled, 


jnuiiuntii;' 


Or,  DESIGNS  for  TOMBS,  WALL  MONHMENTS,  HRAI» 

STONES,    GRAVE    CUOSSES.    Ac,    &c..    with    Descriptive    Text. 

By  Eminent  Architects. 

London  :  J.  Hauuer,  67.  Patera  row. 


THE  "BUILDER  "WANTED,  March  2. 
lflG7;  also  the  "  ILLT7STRATEI)  BUILDER'S  JOURNAL." 
September  fi,  1SIJ5. — Address,  Clement  Dowling,  Esfi.,  15,  Diikestrcet, 
Adelphi.  London.  W,  C. 


10    6    «        10  10    0    net 


Just  published,  demy  4to,  cloth,  price  5a., 

RET    CUTTING    and   PERFORATED 

CARVING,  with  designs  suitjible  for  every  description  of  use- 
ful and  ornamental  articles  of  furniture  aud  ornament,  with  practical 
Inntructious  in  thig  pleasing  art.     By  W.  Bemrose,  jun.,   Author  of 
Manual  of  Wood  Carving." 

London  :  Baamo^a  and  Sosa,  21,  Paternoster -row  ;  and  Derby* 
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LEGISLATION  UPON  IMPROVED 
DWELLINGS. 

AMONG    the    many    important    subjects 
pressing  for   Parliamentary  considera- 
tion, the  improvement  of  the  humbler  class 
of  dwellings  is  certainly  not  the  least.     No 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  masses 
can  be  real  or  permanent  without  an  improve- 
ment   of    their    squalid     and    unwholesome 
habitations.     Health  and  strength  are  inesti- 
mable blessings  to  us  all,  but  they  form  the 
entire  capital  of  the  poor  ;  and,  while  no  other 
dwelling-places  are  provided  for  them  than 
the  present  overcrammed  dens,  where  strength 
becomes  palsied  and  health  is  hourly  under- 
mined,  all    other   efforts    for    their    benefit, 
■whether  political,  social,  or  educational,  are  of 
very  diminished  value.     We  are,   therefore, 
glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Torrens  is  availing 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  press 
forward  his  third  bill  on  the  subject.     This 
perseverance  does  him  infinite  credit,   and, 
though  we  consider  his  plan  deficient,  and  in 
some  respects  even  unwise,  we  are  sure  that 
its   continued  discussion    will   lead    to    the 
framing  and  adoption  of  some  really  practical 
and  efficient  measure  at  no  distant  date.     In 
its  main  features  the  bill  is  the  same  as  that 
of  last   year,   and  provides  with   respect  to 
dwellings  proved  to  be  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation, that,  if  the  present  owners  refuse  to 
effect  improvements  themselves,  they  shall  be 
compelled  to  sell  them,  at  a  valuation,  to  the 
local  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  alteration 
or  demolition,  and  the  erection  of  improved 
dwellings  on  the  site,  the  expenses  of  which 
are  to  be  provided  for  by  an  addition  of  three- 
pence in  the  pound  to  local  taxation.     Last 
year  we  pointed  out,  as  a  great  objection  to 
this  proposal,  that,  so  far  from  a  compulsory 
sale  (which  always  means  a  sale  at  a  very 
high  price)  being  regarded  by  sordid  owners 
in  the  light  of  a  penalty,  it  would  practically 
operate   as   an  inducement  for  them  first  to 
screw  up  the  rents  of  their  wretched  tene- 
ments as  high  as  possible,  so  as  to  enhance 
their  nominal  value,  and  then  to  permit  them 
to  fall  into  that  state  of  neglect  which  should 
soonest  compel  the  authorities  to  purchase  them. 
The  bill  would  thus  defeat  its  own  object,  and 
offer  a  premium  for  the  creation  of  the  very 
evil  it  is  intended  to  suppress.     We  perceive 
that  criticisms  of  this  nature  have  not  been 
altogether  unnoticed,  and  in  the  new  bill  a 
feeble  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  difficulty, 
by  a  proviso  that,  in  assessing  the  amount  of 
compensation,  "  allowance  shall  not  be  made 
in  respect  of  the  compulsory  taking  of  the 
property."      Now     we     very    much    doubt 
whether  such  a  proviso  will  be  permitted  to 
pass  the  Committee.    Holders  of  property  will 
ttonsider  it  a  rather  dangerous  precedent  ;  but, 
if  it  does,  it  will  produce  a  very  small  effect 
indeed.       The     present     race     of     weekly 
landlords,  who  wring  heavy  rents  from  poverty- 
stricken  tenants,  will  not  want  for  means  of 
wringing    a   heavy    price    when    compelled 
to  sell  their  property.      We  are  in   principle 
opposed  to  compulsory  sales  at  all,  as  will  be 
seen,  but,  if  the  thing  is  to  be   done,   we  will 
offer  a  hint  that  it  might  be  wise  to  take.  Let 
the  valuation  be  based  upon  the  returns  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Income  Tax  Commis- 
sioners, for  an  average  number  of  years  past. 
In  the  case  of  weekly  property,  these   returns 
are  made,  as  a  rule,  by  the  landlords  them- 
selves.    We  should  be  sorry  to  suspect   them 
unjustly,  but  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility, that,  when  valuing    their  property  for 
taxation,  they  have  put  rather  a  smaller  figure 
upon  it  than  if  valuing  it  for  purposes  of  sale. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  would  have  no  right 
to  complain,  and  the  coimtry  ought  not  to  be 


expected  to  admit  a  higher  value  when  it  has 
to  pay  money  out  of  the  exchequer  than  when 
it  has  to  receive  it.  This  we  offer  as  a  sug- 
gestion, though  we  should  greatly  prefer  to 
see  other  means  adopted.  The  man  who 
draws  from  them  an  income  of  from  15  to  20 
per  cent.,  as  the  owmers  of  the  tmnbledown 
tenements  are  said  to  do,  is  a  trader  upon  im- 
morality and  disease,  and  thelegislature  should 
fix  a  stigma  upon  such  a  man,  it  should  make 
him  suft'er  in  pocket,  the  most  sensitive  part 
of  his  nature,  and,  by  a  system  of  inspection, 
and  fines  if  need  be,  should  drive  him  to  find 
it  to  his  interest  to  make  his  places  decent 
habitations,  or  to  sell  thenr  at  such  a  price  as 
would  permit  others  (themselves  of  course 
being  subject  to  like  control)  to  do  so.  A 
measure  of  this  kind  has  had  a  wonderful 
eft'ect  upon  the  common  lodging-houses  of 
London,  which  now  beingboundtobe  regularly 
cleansed  and  subject  to  stringent  regulations  to 
prevent  overcrowding,  present  an  appearance 
contrary  in  every  respect  to  the  filth  and 
squalor  of  some  years  back.  We  admit  that 
from  structural  defects  many  places  would  be 
found  incapableof  improvement  without  utter 
demolition.  In  such  cases,  although  we  must 
hold  that  public  authorities  will  always  make 
bad  builders  and  very  objectionable  landlords, 
we  cannot  object  to  compulsory  acquisition 
by  tlie  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  recon- 
struction. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  in  most  cases  to  be 
the  present   possessor's   fault  that  the  house 
was  badly  constructed  at  first,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  reasonable  remuneration.     Nor  can 
oljject   to  the  compulsory  acquisition  of 


property  for  the  purpose  of  creating  vacant 
spaces  for  air  and  ventilation.  This  is  pre- 
eminently a  work  devolving  upon  the  public, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  expected  of  private 
enterprise.  The  expenses  being  in  the  nature 
of  capital  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  all  fu- 
ture generations  should  be  raised  by  loans 
and  spread  over  a  period  of  considerable 
length,  otherwise  we  think  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  measure  will  be  very  much 
jeopardised.  In  small  corporations  the  aver- 
age municipal  mind  is  not  educated  up  to  the 
point  of  acknowledging  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  sanitary  measures,  and  if  called 
upon  to  tax  themselves  too  heavily  for  the 
purpose,  such  a  consideration  is  likely  to 
overbalance  other  motives,  and  the  good  work 
will  be  left  undone.  In  fact,  the  proposal 
of  an  extra  tax  is  likely  to  prove  a  rock  upon 
which  the  entire  measure  will  be  wrecked,  as 
regards  the  metropolis  at  least.  Other  pro- 
posals for  improvements  have  had  to  be  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  fact  that  local  taxa- 
tion has  reached  its  outside  limit.  We  wish 
we  could  agree  with  the  advocates  of  the 
bill,  who  aver  that  the  rating  power  is  taken 
merely  as  a  reserve,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
used.  It  is  true,  that  properly  conducted 
dwelling  improvements  will  pay  a  fair  per- 
centage. But  we  have  the  awkward  fact  that 
the  attempts  of  public  bodies  hitherto  have  not 
been  well  conducted,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
well  meant  exertions  of  the  City  of  London 
Corporation,  and  the  recent  failure  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  are  instances  in  point. 
The  former  acquired  a  site  at  Clerkenwell,  at 
the  price  of  i'l.'S.OOO,  on  which  they  have 
erected  a  pile  of  buildings  at  a  further  cost 
of  iaOjOnO,  containing  168  separate  tenements 
and  12  shops.  Now,  making  every  deduction 
for  the  value  of  these  shops,  it  will  appear 
that  they  have  spent  for  every  poor  man's  tene- 
ment, consisting  only  of  two  or  three  rooms, 
with  a  scullery  attached,  a  sum  which  may  be 
variously  estimated  from  £250  to  £280. 
These  again  are  not  occupied  by  the  class  of 
persons  removed  from  wretched  hovels,  but 
by  skilled  artizans  and  others  in  the  receipt 
of  good  wages,  at  rents  varying  from  43.  6d. 
to  Vs.  6d.  per  week  ;  and  at  these  rents  the 
dividend  is  only  4  per  cent.  At  Islington 
Cattle  Market,  also,  they  have  spent  £10,000 
on  the  mere  alteration  of  two  large  taverns 
into  improved  dwellings.    These  examples  of 


corporate  proceedings  contrast  very  unfavour- 
ably with  the  action  of  private  individuals 
and  companies,  or  even  of  charitable  associa- 
tions, where  the  same  worlc  is  usually  done 
for  at  most  about  one-half  of  the  cost,  and 
the  really  poor  are  much  more  eil'ectuidly 
housed.  Tlie  Liverpool  Corporation  has,  at 
present,  according  to  all  appearance,  broken 
down  in  its  attempt.  Hampered  by  some 
inexplicable  regulations,  after  having  bought 
land,  they  rejected,  first,  the  plan  of  their 
own  officers,  and  afterwards  all  those  sent  in 
upon  competition,  and  the  last  report  is  that 
the  scheme  is  lilcely  to  be  abandoned.  Before 
casting  the  responsibility  of  fresh  work  upon 
sucli  bodies,  is  it  not  true  wisdom  to  inquire 
how  the}'  have  hitherto  accomplished  work  of 
the  same  nature,  which  they  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  ?  If  it  be  alleged  that  they  are 
likely  to  perform  the  work  well  in  future, 
some  reason  should  be  given  for  the  expecta-  ■ 
tion. 

Our  own  view  is,  that  the  action  of  corpo- 
rate bodies  should  not  extend  to  the  erection 
of    buildings  at  all.      The    great    practical 
obstacles  at  present  to  dwellings'  improvement 
are — the  difficulty  of  procuring  sites  in  crowded 
neighbourhoods,  owing  to  their  high  price,  and 
the  incorrect  notion  prevalent  in  the  minds  of 
capitalists  that  the  investment  is  precarious 
and  imremunerative.     The  former  difiiculty  is 
increased  by  the  p>resent  bill,  which  will  en- 
hance the  value  of  land  by  taking  it  compul- 
sorily,  but  might  be  obviated  to  a  great  extent 
by  legislation  framed  with  the  view  of  render- 
ing "  bad  "  property  burdensome  to  the  present 
holders,  while  it  remains  in  its  present  condi- 
tion,   a  course  which  should    compel  them 
voluntarily  to  improve  it  themselves,  or  dis- 
pose of  it  at  a  fair  price  to  others  who  will  do 
so,  which,  failing,  we  conceive  the  law  would 
have  a  right  to  step  in  and  compel  them  to 
dispose  of  it — say,  by  public  auction — imder 
supervision  of  the  authorities,  subject  to  con- 
ditions of  improvement  and  reconstruction  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasers.     Thus  would  a 
great  number  of  eligible  sites,  for  which  dwel- 
ling reformers  now  search  in  vain,  be  thrown 
into  the  open  market,  and  being  sold  subject 
to  conditions  for  the  erection  only  of  improved 
dwellings,  would  be  purchased  at  values  to 
admit  of  that  object.     Again,  the  prejudice  of 
capitalists  against  dwellings'  improvement  as 
an  investment  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the 
working   of  the  bill.     Public  bodies,   as  we 
have   seen,   always  build  extravagantly  and 
pay  the  lowest  possible  dividend.     What  is 
most  required  is  some  examples  on  a  sutii- 
ciently  extensive  scale  showing  that  it  will 
pay.     This  Alderman  Sir  S.  Waterlow's  com- 
pany  is  doing  ;  but  the  proposed  corporate 
action  would  be  set  over   against   all   their 
efforts,  and  the  good  eft'ect  they  might  have 
be  most  lamentably  neutralised. 

We  think  we  need  say  little  more  to  main- 
tain that  the  action  of  the  authorities  should 
be  limited  to  its  proper  sphere,  which  is  not 
that  of  becoming  house  builders  on  a  large 
scale,  but  of  examining  where  improvement 
is  necessary,  and  of  using  their  powers  to 
compel  those  who  now  derive  profit  from 
squalid  wretchedness  to  eft'ect  such  improve- 
ment themselves.  No  addition  shoiild  be 
made  to  our  fiscal  burdens  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  landlords, 
or  for  e.\penditure  on  building  jobs,  but  only 
for  the  unavoidable  purpose  of  effecting  clear- 
ances where  no  building  of  any  kind  should 
be  allowed  to  stand.  If  the  corporations  are 
restricted  to  these  departments  only,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  vast  amoimt  of  capital  which  is 
now  locked  up  would  flow  forth  to  effect  a 
sorely  needed  social  improvement. 


IGNORANCE    OF  STYLE.— THE   NEW 
WORKS,    PALACE-YARD. 

MR.  E.  M.  BARRY,  A.R.A.,  has  done 
nothing  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
architect  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  by  his 
last  work— the  piers  and  railings  enclosing 
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Palace-yard.     To  anyone  who  knows  some- 
thing of  the  stvle  in  which  the  Palace  is  built, 
it  muat  be  a  matter  of  i^urprisc  and  regret  that 
the   present  architect  of   the  Palace  should 
have  learnt  so  very  little  even  of  the  grammar 
of  that  stvle.     Acconling  to  all  the  e^^dcnce 
which  the  Messrs.  Barry  have  advanced   in 
the  paper  trial  of  Pugin  i:  Barry,  the   father 
of  Mr.   E.  M.  Rirry   must   have  been  most 
intimately    acquainted    with  all  the  details 
of   the    architecture    commonly    known    as 
Perpendicular,    or     third     Pointed,     when 
the    anrhitect    of   the    railings    was    in   his 
long-clothes.      It  docs  indeed  seeni  strange 
that,  after  years  and  years  of  apprenticeship  to 
a  master  of  one  iiartioular  phase  of  Gothic  art, 
the  ni.vter  shoiiUl  have  been  so  cruel  as  not  to 
have  enlightened  the  pupil,  or  the   pupil  so 
obstinate  as  to  refuse  to  be  enlightened.      A 
few  months,  a  year  at  the  furthest,  would  be 
time  enough  for' any  young  man  havinj'  eyes 
in  hia  head  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ru- 
dimentiof  our  insular  style,  the  Perpendicular. 
He  would  renuirc  no  foreign  travel,  he  would 
need  but  little  home  travel,  for  in  almost  every 
town  he  would  tind  examples  of  this  particu- 
lar style.     So  that  whether  we  accept  Barry  or 
Pugiii  as  the  art-architect  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
lianii-nt,  it  is,  we   repeat,   surprising  that  in 
our  day,  any  man,   jirincipal   or   clerk,  who 
had  to  work"  in  harmony  with  such  a  building 
as  the  Palace  of  Westminster  should  make 
such  a  muddle  of  his  subject  and  exhibit  so 
much  ignorance  of  the  style  to  which  he   was 
necessanlv  committed.     We  can  quite  under- 
stand that  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  like  a  numler  of 
his  brethren,  was  never  fond  of  the   Gothic 
school  of  architecture,  and,  knowing  what  ar- 
chitects' offices  are   like,  we   can  quite   un- 
derstand   this    even    in     the    face    of    the 
evidence     presented    by   the     Endell-street 
Schools.  It  is  possible  too,  that,  evensupposing 
Mr.  Barry  to  be  catholic  enough  to  admire 
Ciothic   art   as  well  as  Classic  work,  he  may 
yet  have  strong  preferences,  and  hold,  with  Mr. 
Ruskin,  that  the  later  school  of  Ciothic  wa-s 
"  ignoble,  uninvcntive  and  declining,"  and  the 
earlier,  "noble,   inventive,  and  progressive." 
He  may  possibly  have  learnt  almost  to  despise 
that  kind  of  Gothic  art  in  which  his   father 
seemed  to  him  so  proficient,  and  have  nar- 
rowed his  faith  in  Gothic  to  some  very  early 
phase  of  it.     Still  under  no  condition  or  con- 
ditions that  we  can  think  of  is  it  possible  to 
find  an  excuse.     If  Mr.   Ruskin  be  right,  the 
nation  has  accepted  a  building  which  some 
people  think  magnificent,  "  though  there  may 
not  be  from  foundation  to  coping  one  ray  of 
invention,  or  any  other  intellectual  merit,  in 
the  whole  m.-us  of  it."    Still  merit  or  no  merit, 
declining  or  progressive,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  was 
appointed  its  finishing  architect,  and  might  at 
leaat  have  taken  the  trouble  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  work  he  was  called  upon  to 
complete.     That  he  docs  not  understand  it  is 
plain  to  anyone  who  will  lake  a  walk  round 
the  railings  of  Palace-yard  and  note  the  details 
of  the  stone  piers  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
mouldings,  their  relation  to  one  another,  and 
all  those  things  which  indicate  style.      Of  the 
general  design,  the  intervals  or  spacing  of  the 
piers,  the  management  of  levels,  the  proportion 
of  the  ma«.s  of  the  pier,  the  outline  of  it,  the 
curb,  the  gilding,  and  the  lamps,  we  confess  we 
are  not  at  all  enamoured  ;  but  for  defects  on 
these  points  excuse  may  be  found.     For  the 
ignorance  in  detail  there  is  no  excuse.     That 
a  man  should  be  unable  to  compose  may  be  a 
shortcoming,  but  is  not  a  blameable  fault — 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  spell  a  single  word 
or  construct  a  single  sentence  graminalicallyare 
faults  moat   blameworthy.      It  is  very    dis- 
heartening to  us   to  write  thus  against  the 
works    of    those    who    from    their    position 
may   be  assumed  to  be  the  art  pioneers   of 
the  rising  generation  of  architects.     It  is  still 
more  disheartening  to  us  to  find  apathy  and 
indifference  so  widespread,  and  mere  personal 
considerations  so  strong,  that  so  few  care  to 
take   up  the  cause  of  art  for  its  own  sake. 
The  individual  shortcomings,  or  ignorance  of 
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Mr.  Barry,  are  not  much  in  themselves  ;  the 
Teat  danger  at  the  present  time  is  the  very 
unwholesome  influence  such  ignorance  may 
possibly  exercise  on  the  future  of  many  an 
unfledged  architect  The  letter  of  our  corre- 
spondent "  A.  O.  X."  in  our  last  impression 
should  be  taken  well  to  heart  by  our  younger 
readers.  There  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  spirit 
of  flippancy  hovering  over  the  young  archi- 
tects of  the  present  day.  They  are  too 
anxious  to  be  heard,  and  not  an,\ious  enough 
to  listen.  A  week  or  fortnight's  trip  on  the 
Continent,  a  few  hurried  scratchy  .sketches, 
and  a  copy  of  Viollet-le-Duc,  are  considered 
by  too  many  fit  substitutes  for  the  years  ot 
toil  and  study  their  elders  have  endured. 
This  indift'erence  to  education,  and  tins  care- 
lessness about  the  details  of  art,  have  been  m 
a  measure  induced  by  the  worldly  success 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  on  men  certainly 
not  distinguished  for  their  art  knowledge. 
Young  men  see  that  the  game  of  life  is  played 
sometimes  successfully  by  fluking.  They 
know  that  the  right  track  involves  hard  up- 
liill  work,  and  to  avoid  this  they  take  their 
chance  with  the  flukes. 

We  are  not  crying  "AVoK"  without  good 
cause,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  may  be  confident 
of  this  much,  that  it  is  not  to  hurt,  or  vex,  or 
expose  him  that  we  have  thus  written,  but 
ratherto  warn  others,  and  especially  ouryounger 
readers,  that  works  showing  ignorance  of  the 
grammar  of  art  shall  find  no  quarter  in  our 
columns. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  NEWARK  PLASTER 
MINES. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT,  with  its  grim 
old  feudal  castle  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  its  quaint  old  timber  houses,  and  its  beauti- 
ful church,  is  a  cherished  spot  to  those  versed 
inhistoricand  legendary  lore.  Although  in  the 
midst  of  a  district  rich  in  objects  dear  to  the 
antiquarian,  we  must  pass  on   to  the  distant 
hills,  where  are  situate  the  far-famed   plaster 
mines.       Upon  ascending    Beacon   Hill,   we 
turned  aside  into  the  works  of  the  Newark 
Plaster  Company,  and,  after  hastily  inspecting 
the  various  groups  ot  men  employed  in  select- 
ing, dressing,  baking,  and  grinding  theplaster, 
we  approached  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  clill 
whose  base  is  covered  with  vast  heaps  of  debris. 
This  "open  working  "  has  long  been  abandoned 
for  the  more  economic  mode  of  "  mining."     In 
a  loosely  stratified  clas.s  of  red  marl  this  is  not 
an  easy  matter,   as  the   treacherous  material 
above  is  rife  with  danger.      The  approach  to 
the  mine  is  by  a  descending  tramway  which 
leads  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  old  workings. 
Our  guide,  after  penetrating  the  mine  for  a 
few  yards,  begged  to  return  to  the   oflice,  his 
ideas  of  safety  being  strongly  in   advance   of 
remaining  in  such  a  dangerous  place.      Upon 
looking  round  at  the  numerous  props,  planks, 
and  beams  which  were  doing  oUice  in  holding 
up  the  falling  roofs,  we  could  see  ample  cause 
for  fears  of  personal   safety.      Being   handed 
over  to  the   foreman   of  the   mine — a   hardy 
fellow  who  has   taken  care   of  these   under- 
ground works  for  li\'e  years— we   commenced 
our  dismal  march.     By  the  faint  light   of  a 
candle  suspended   by   a  long  wire   swinging 
from  the  hand  of  our  guide,  we  were  able  to 
form  an  opinion  "of  the  character  of  the  work- 
ings.    We  were  passing  down  a  broad   drift 
lu  or  15ft.  wide,  and  from  6  to  8ft.  high,  with 
beautiful  erratic   veins   of  various  coloured 
gypsum  ornamenting  its  sides.     Presently  we 
had  to  step  aside  to  aUow  a  horse  and  wagon 
to  pass ;  the  boy  in  charge  of  the  same,  although 
provided  with  no  better  light   than  ourselves, 
pursued  his  dismal  occupation  with  a  joyous 
heart.  We  confess  we  were  scarcely  able  to  asso- 
ciate the  popular  air  he  was  humming  with  the 
surrounding  scene — conveying  a  load  of  crude 
gypsum  along  such  a  dreary  road  seemed  tlie 
last  thingintheworldtoinspireonetoindulgein 
sounds  of  mirth  and  music.      Admiring   the 
wisdom  of  Providence  which  fits  the  back  to 
the  burthen,  and  makes  light  the  heaviest 
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load,  we  pursued  our  onward  course.      In  the 
distance  we   could   distinguish    other  lights. 
The  atmosphere   thus   illuminated   reminded 
us  of  a  London  fog.     Our  guide  informed  us 
that  it  was   caused  by  the   smoke  from  the 
powder  used  in  blasting.     The   very  idea   of 
blasting  in  such  a  place  evoked  numerous  fears. 
Upon  nearingthese  lights,  which  were  common 
candles  stuck  into  pieces  of  clay,  we  were  in- 
troduced to  a  class  of  workmen   whose   daily 
occupation  is  to  dress  the  blocks  of  gypsum  as 
they  are  brought  away  from  the  miners.    Pursu- 
inf  our  journey  we  soon  came  to   the   end  of 
the  drift,  where   the   miners  were   busily   at 
work.     There  we  were  shown  the   system   to 
which  the  mining  of  gypsum  is  reduced.  The 
rock,  which  partly  consists  of  layers  of  gypsum 
varying  in  shade"  from  green  and   red  to   the 
purestwhite,  isinterstratifled  with  consolidated 
rod  marl.     Into  this   marl   the  miners   bore 
horizontal  holes  for  the  insertion  of  blasts  of 
powder,  which,  upon  exploding,  displaces  the 
surrounding  materials.      A  horizontal  chase 
being  thus  formed,  shots   are   placed  in   like 
manner  in  the  material  above  and  below,  until 
the   wlaole  is  cleared   out   except   the   lower 
stratum,   which  forms  a  step   or    raisement 
from  the  floor.     This  is  a  bed  of  solid  gypsum, 
and   is   one   of  the   best  the  miners  pursue. 
Blocks  of  great  size  for  architectural  and  other 
purposes  may  here  be  obtained.     From  being 
somewhat  blue   or  variegated  in  colour  the 
miners  have  given  this  vein  the  name  of  the 
"  blue  rock.""  The  principle  of  these  workings 
is  to  drive  drifts  of  15ft.  in  width  to  the  extent 
of  the  boundary,  leaving  a  wall  of  rock  of  the 
same  thickness  to  separate  them.     This  being 
done,  cross  drifts  are  cut,  connecting  them   at 
regular  distances.     The  mine  is  thus  like   an 
underground  temple,  set   out    in  true  paral- 
lelograms, its  roofs  being  supported  by  innu- 
merable pillars  of  massive   strength.      After 
the  earth  is  thus  honeycombed,  the  miners 
commence  at  the  farthest  extremities  to  work 
the  area  over  again.     This  is  done  by  sinking 
the  floor  15  or  20ft.,  and,  as  the  veins  and  beds 
of  gypsum  are  extremely  rich  in  the  lower  por- 
tion, this  secondary  operation  is  pursued  at 
a  trifling  cost.      These  lower  levels,  save  by 
the  diminished  ray  of  some  distant  lights,  are 
lost  in  darkness,  the  penetration  of  which  we 
found    no    easy     matter.        After     climbing 
over     tons    of    gypsum    which     had    been 
raised  from  theselower   workings,   we  passed 
along  a  series  of  narrow  inclined,  planks,  upon 
which  men,  who  can  accommodate  themselves 
to  lead  a  life  in  such  an  atmosphere,   wheel 
heavy  loads  of  stone.     We  are  often  surprised 
at  the  ease  with  which  our  laboivring  men 
wheel  heavy  loads  along  these  narrow  planks, 
but  to  pursue  this  feat  in  darkness  is  a  work 
of  no  ordinary  peril ;  yet  such  is  the  ease  with 
which  diflicuities   are   overcome   by  practice, 
that  these  miners  can  pursue  their  calling  with 
no  other  protection  from  falling  into  the  abyss 
of  darkness  below  than  a  candle  fixed  in  front 
of  their  barrows. 

Being  landed  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
mine  we  are  introduced  to  its  grandest  fea- 
tures. The  pillars  have  so  risen  in  import- 
ance that  the  roof  which  they  support  is  lost 
in  the  darkness  overhead.  The  lower  beds  of 
gj'psum  which  now  present  themselves  are  of 
pearly  whiteness,  the  lowest  being  of  the 
greatest  value  and  thickness.  This  is  mined 
for  artistic  work,  and  to  be  manufactured  into 
the  finest  plaster  of  Paris,  and  of  late  years 
a  great  trade  has  been  carried  on  with  this 
class  of  stone,  in  being  groimd  up  in  an  un- 
calcined  state  for  "  terra  alba."  This  powder 
is  used  in  enamelling  jjaper,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  calico  and  other  textile  i'abrics. 
It  is  also  largely  used  in  confectionery  and  in 
the  adulteration  of  food,  the  jjrincipal 
market  fur  this  purpose  being  on  the  Con- 
tinent. AVhetlicr  it  returns  again  to  this 
country,  and  is  consumed  as  a  condiment  in 
our  food  and  spices,  we  will  not  stop  to  in- 
quire ;  certain  it  is  that  a  large  trade  is  done 
in  this  calcareous  powder.  Returning  to  the 
material  itself,  we  find  the  men  busily  engaged 
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in  drilling  blast  holes  in  this  valuable  bed  of 
gypsum,  extracting  the  white  powder  from 
the  drill  holes,  or  charging  them  with  shot 
for  Hasting.  From  this  point  we  were  led 
through  a  perfect  network  of  passages  to 
examine  the  various  sections,  some  of  which 
were  truly  beautiful.  Those  which  were 
newly  cut,  and  had  not  been  discoloured  by 
the  damp  and  smoke,  reflected  with  their 
myriads  ot  amorphous  and  nedular  crystals 
our  lights  a  thousandfold.  Forgetting  for  a 
moment  the  position  we  were  placed  in,  and 
being  away  from  the  noise  of  the  miners,  we 
were  induced  to  question  our  guide,  in  the 
hope  that  such  a  great  worker  of  geological 
sections  in  the  upper  series  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  system  might  be  in  possession  of 
that  long  sought  philosojiher's  stone,  "  a  fossil 
from  the  gypseous  marls."  Whilst  waiting 
his  reply  we  suddenl}'  reeled,  our  b  eath  be- 
came suspended,  and,  half  unconscious  with  a 
sense  of  internal  displacement,  we  hoarsely 
exclaimed,  "  Has  the  mine  fallen  in  upon  us  ? 
AVhat  was  that  terrible  shock  which  shook  the 
very  earth  ?"  "  That,  sir,''  said  our  guide,  "  is 
a  blast  ;"  he  quietly  continued,  swinging  the 
candle  in  his  hand,  "  it  is  not  so  bad  as  some 
we  have  every  candle  in  the  mine  blown  out 
at  times  by  the  concussion  of  the  air."  Before 
we  had  retraced  our  steps  many  yards,  another 
and  still  another  blast  overtook  us,  and  with 
mingled  fears  for  our  safetj'  and  our  senses 
which  had  never  been  so  severely  tested — we 
pursued  our  way  to  the  mouth  of  this  dismal 
mine.  With  dilated  eyes  we  regained  the 
light,  and,  after  breathing  the  fresh  air  which 
is  so  sweet  on  the  hills  of  Nottinghamshire 
we  left  the  Newark  plaster  mines,  having  the 
inward  satisfaction  that  those  amongst  the 
curious  who  wished  to  explore  them  could  do 
so  without  our  envy. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ENGINEERING. 

CYLINDERS. 

IN  all  examples  of  construction,  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  whole  design  is  due, 
either  to  the  individual  strength  of  a  number 
of  comparatively  small  component  parts, 
intimately  and  rigidly  connected  to  one  an- 
other, or  in  that  of  a  few  massive  constituents, 
serving  to  compose  the  fabric.  The  greater 
the  number  of  parts,  or  the  smaller  their 
dimensions,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
solidity  and  firmly  completing  their  coimec- 
tion.  As  a  case  in  point,  let  us  select  a  solid 
pier  of  masonry,  and  compare  it  with  one 
similar  in  form  and  sizej  constructed  of  screw 
piles,  in  the  manner  described  in  our  last 
article  on  "  Elements  of  Engineering."  When 
once  the  pier  of  masonry  has  been  erected,  it 
resists  all  attempts  to  disturb  its  equilibrium, 
as  much,  if  not  more,  by  its  own  insistent 
weight,  as  by  any  additional  strength  it  may 
derive  from  the  value  of  the  cementing 
material  between  its  component  parts.  It  is 
otherwise  with  an  assemblage  of  screw  piles, 
which  we  have  previously  shown  must  be 
strutted,  braced,  and  tied  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable direction,  to  maintain  them  in  that 
position  which  alone  can  guarantee  their  up- 
rightness and  safety.  If  once  a  pile  gets  out  of 
the  plumb,  the  cause  originating  its  deviation 
from  the  perpendicular  being  still  at  work, 
its  ultimate  fall  is  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  of  the  durability  of  the  bracing.  In 
truth,  the  thin  tUm  of  cement  put  between 
the  joints  of  two  large  stones,  weighing,  as 
many  of  them  do  in  the  present  Thaines  Em- 
bankment and  Blackfriars  Bridge  works,  four 
or  five  tons,  is  completely  a  superfluous  opera- 
tion. Any  force  that  would  move  the  stones 
themselves,  would  speedily  detach  the  cement. 
The  case  is  verj-  difl'erent  where  brickwork  is 
concerned.  In  the  first  place,  brick  is  a  more 
porous  substance ;  and,  secondly,  the  quantity 
of  the  cementing  material  employed  for  each 
stone — regarding  each  brick  as  a  small  stone 
— bears  a  large  proportion  to  that  of  the  parts 
to  be  cemented  together.    Taking  the  ordi- 
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nary  mortar  joint  at  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  the 
proportion  between  the  solid  contents  of  a 
brick  and  the  surrounding  mortar  will  be 
about  six  to  one.  When  bricks  are  not  the 
material  constituting  the  structure,  but  large 
stones  are  used  instead,  the  proportion  be- 
comes almost  infinitely  great,  as  the  mortar 
increases  simply  as  the  square,  the  tliickness 
of  the  joints  being  constant,  while  the  stones 
increase  as  the  cube.  Apologising  for  this 
digression,  we  now  return  to  the  more  imme- 
diate purport  of  our  article. 

As  screw  piles  present  peculiar  advantages 
in  certain  localities,  which  counterbalance 
the  complexity  of  their  arrangement,  and  the 
element  of  weakness  always  attached  to  de- 
signs composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  sub- 
ordinate parts,  so  do  cylinders  afford  a  free- 
dom from  many  of  the  disadvantages  possessed 
by  the  other  means  of  laying  foundations 
under  water.  These  latter  do  not  attain  to 
the  solidity  and  imposing  massiveness  of 
the  solid  pier,  yet  they  have  more  inherent 
strength,  owing  to  their  increased  dimensions, 
than  the  screw  piles.  The  real  difl'erence  is 
mainly  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  if 
we  except  the  absence  of  the  screw  flange 
upon  the  lowest  length  of  the  pile.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  important  difl'erence  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  duties  demanded  of  piles  and  of 
cylinders.  Piles  act  as  the  hondjide  support 
of  the  superstructure  ;  while  cylinders,  after 
serving  the  purpose  of  laying  a  solid  founda- 
tion under  water,  may  be  regarded  more  in 
the  light  of  a  casing  or  protection  to  the  con- 
crete, masonry,  or  brickwork  contained  wdthiu 
them,  than  as  stistaining  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  resting  upon  them.  A  vertical  section 
taken  through  one  of  the  cylinders  of  the 
Charing-cross  or  Cannon-street  bridges  would 
represent  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
real  utility  in  the  employment  of  the  cylinder 
system  is  the  faciUty  it  afi'ords,  as  a  perfectly 
watertight  cofferdam,  of  building  up  a  pier  of 
solid  material  under  water,  with  nearly  as 
much  rapidity  and  safety  as  the  operation 
could  be  carried  out  upon  dry  land.  The 
diameter  is  seldom  less  than  six  feet,  as  a 
smaller  dimension  would  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  men  inside,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  undertaking.  Moreover,  as  the 
contents  are  ultimately  intended  to  support 
the  superstructure,  it  would  scarcely  be  judi- 
cious to  employ  a  pier  with  a  less  minimum 
breadth.  There  is  also  but  very  little  extra 
difficulty  and  expense  incurred  in  sinking  a 
cylinder  exceeding  another  by  merely  a  foot 
or  two  in  diameter.  All  the  tackle  and  tem- 
porary plant  required  in  the  one  instance 
would  be  equally  necessary  in  the  other,  and 
the  mere  cost  of  the  material  would  be  too 
trifling  a  consideration  to  be  allowed  to  inter- 


fere with  the  result.  The  shape  usually 
chosen  for  cast  iron  cylinders  in  plan  is  roimd, 
although  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  as  if 
they  should  be  of  the  same  form  as  an  ordi- 
nary pier,  that  is,  rectangular  in  the  centre 
portion,  and  either  pointed  or  curved  to  an 
angle  at  the  extremities.  When,  however,  it 
is  kept  in  view  how  small  their  dimensions 
are  in  comparison  with  a  solid  pier  running 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  bridge,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  circular  form  ofi'ers  scarcely  any  appre- 
ciable difference  in  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
water.  There  is,  besides,  a  very  forcible  ob- 
jection to  employing  cast  iron  plates  with  a 
sharp  angle  in  the  position  of  a  cutwater  of  a 
pier,  as,  from  the  brittleuess  of  the  material, 
a  blow  from  anj-  heavy  body  floating  in  the 
stream  would  certainly  fracture  it.  The  cylin- 
ders encasing  the  piers  of  the  Charing-cross 
and  Cannon-street  railway  bridges  are  circular 
in  plan,  and  those  of  the  former  have  different 
diameters,  according  to  their  height  above 
foundations.  From  the  bottom  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  they  are  fourteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  that  level  to  the  cross 
girders  over  head  they  are  ten  feet.  Their 
plan,  viewed  from  above,  is  shown  in  fig.  2  ; 
and  they  are  composed  of  segments  cast  with 
horizontal  vertical  flanges  upon  them,  both  for 
the  pirrposes  of  strength  and  also  to  allow  of 
each  segment  to  be  bolted  to  its  neighbours. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  joint  is  that  the  separate 
segments  do  not  touch  one  another,  but  a  small 
space  is  left,  as  shown  in  fig.  .3,  which  is  fUled 
with  iron  cement,  through  w-hich  the  connect- 
ing bolts  pass  To  ensure  an  accurate  close 
fit  the  joints  of  the  segments  are  all  planed 
and  faced.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to 
fig.  3,  that  the  flanges  are  cast  upon  the  inside 
of  the  segments,  which  not  onlj',  similarly  to 
screw  piles,  is  indispensable  to  those  lengths 
penetrating  the  substratum,  but  also  enables 
the  bolting  up  of  the  separate  segments  to  be 
accomplished  with  greater  facUity  and  con- 
venience. Where  the  dimensions  of  the 
cylinder,  as  in  the  case  of  a  small  screw 
pile,  are  contracted,  it  is  less  laborious  to 
bolt  up  the  dift'erent  lengths  from  the  out- 
side, as  the  workman  has  abundance  of 
room,  and  is  not  hampered  in  the  use  of  his 
tools. 

At  the  ground  Une,  as  represented  in  fig.  4, 
the  part  of  the  cylinder  in  the  structure 
already  alluded  to  having  a  diameter  of  four- 
teen feet,  slopes  up  at  an  angle  to  that  of  ten 
feet  in  diameter  above  ground.*  Generally, 
when  there  is  a  difl'erence  in  the  diameter  or 

*  As  we  are  dealing  with  the  subject  generally,  we  have 
selected  the  cylinders  of  the  Charijjg-cross  Bridge  merely  as 
an  esiimple.  and  not  as  a  pattern  or  model.  The  reader 
will  find  a  fuU  description  of  the  whole  of  this  bridge  in  a 
paper  read  tiefore  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr, 
Hayter. 
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dimensiuns  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  any  vicr, 
whether  solUl  or  hollow,  the   two  inciualitics 
may  be  united  or  reconciled  in  one  of  several 
methods.     The  most  u.nial  is  that  of  an  uni- 
form batter,  especially  when  applied  to  bnck- 
•work  or  raosonrv  (see  fi-.  &) ;  and  there  woiild 
be  not  the  sli-hlest  ditliculty  in  employing 
this  principle  in  the  construction  of  cylindrical 
iron  casiuK'  piers.      The  wrought  iron  pillars 
carr»-ing  the  roof  and  galleries  of  the  Exposi- 
tion' L'niver^elle   were   made  of   this   form, 
although  their  horizontal  section  was  rectangu- 
lar instead  of  circular.     An  increase  towanls 
the  base  mav  also  be  obtained,  as  shown  in 
fig.  6,  which'presents  a  very  elegant  appear- 
ance to  the  eve,  or  the  ditfercnce  may  be  sur- 
mounted by' a  single  olfset  at  right  angles, 
where    it    is   judged    advisable     to    enlarge 
the    dimensions   of   the    structure.     In    the 
ca.se  of  cylinders  e.xposed  to  the  action  of 
tidal  waters,  the  increase  by  either  one  or 
succesaivc  olfseU  would  be  a  less  preferable 
plan  of   augmenting  the  size  compared   to 
that  in  fig.  5  or  tig.  -1.    Owing  to  the  quantity 
of  detritus  and  solid  matter  contained  in  the 
stream,  those  portions  of  the  cylinders  below 
high  water  mark,  if  formed  in  this  manner, 
would  constitute  small    receptacles  for    tli'; 
deposit  of  foreign  substances,  and  at  low  water 
present  a  very  unsightly  appearance.    Strictly 
speaking,  the  junction  of  the   two  dissimUar 
segments,   represented   in   fig.  4,  is  identical 
with  that  shown  in  fig.   7,  except  that  the 
offset  is  bevelled  olT  at  a  very  fiat  angle.     The 
vertical  ribs  cast  upon  the  interior  of  the 
bottom  segments  are  tapered  off  (see  fig.  8)  to 
allow  of  the  free  penetration  of  the  cylinder 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  or  sea,  and  also  to 
prevent  anv  chipping  of  the   edges   taking 
place.     Itisdithcult  to  lay  down  any  rule 
or  the  proportion  of  thickness  to  be  obsers^ed 
in  the  castings,  but  the  limits  may  be  taken 
as  lying  between  one  inch  and  one  inch   and 
a  half.     In  bolting  the  various  sepnents  to- 
gether,  the    joints,  where    po=!!ible,   should 
always  alternate— that  is,  the  dili'ercnt  lengths 
should  break  joints  with  one  .another.     This 
was  not  done   in  the  Charing-cross  Bridge 
cylinders,  and    it   was   alleged  that   by  not 
complying  with  this  usual  detail  the    hori- 
zontal'joints  fitted  better.      It  is  probable  the 
case  was  so,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
precedent,  nor  do  we   acknowledge   the  va- 
lidity or  force  of  the  argument  in  any  degree. 
The  absence  of  all  bracing  and  strutting  is  a 
feature  favourable  to  the  employment  of  the 
cylinder  system,  and  draws  a   broad   line  of 
distinction    between    that    system    and  the 
adoption  of  screw  piles.     The  only  bracing 
that  cylinders  re'^uire  is  a  strong  connection 
at    top,    wliich  IS  easily   and  most    advan- 
tageously effected  by  the  cross  beam  necessary 
to  support  the  roadway,  supposing  the  main 
guides  to  rest  immediately  over  the  longitu- 
dinal axes  of  the  cylinders.      This  arrange- 
ment   is  represented  in   fig.   !),  and  is  that 
evidently  presenting  itself   as  the  one  most 
mitable    (or   adoption  whenever  it  can  bo 
applied    with    propriety.       Care,   however, 
should  be  taken  in  bedding  the  girders  that 
they  should  not  actually  rest  upon  the  edges 
of  the  cast  iron  casing.     All   danger  of  this 
occurring  can  be  readily  obviated  by  carrying 
up  the  internal  pier  an  inch  or  so   above  the 
outer  casing,  which  is  best  accomplished  by 
capping  the  pier  with  a  massive  granite  or 
limestone  block  capable  of  bearing  any  weight 
short   of   what  would   crush    the    material. 
Having  completed  a  description  of  the  cylin- 
der principle,  the  next  step  is  to  consider  the 
means  of  sinking  them.     There  are  several 
different  systems  in  use,  but,  as  these  are  all 
equally  applicable  to  the  sinking  of  caissons 
— another  description  of  subaqueous  founda- 
tions— we  shall  reserve  .in  account  of  them 
nntil  we  have  touched  upon  the  latter  method 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  piers,  h.irbour- 
walls,  and  other  examples  of  engineering  con- 
struction.    This  we  propose  to  do  in  our  next 
article  relating  to  "The  Elements  of  Engi- 
neering." 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 

(From  ocb  Cobrespondent.) 

WHETHER  men  are  to  be  made  moral,  good, 
and  wise  by  Act  of  ParUament— by 
llousehold  Suffrage,  Technical  Education,  or  Pet- 
missive  Beer  Bills— or  not,  meanwhile  crime  creeps 
apace  with  our  so-ciUed  civilization,  and  accordingly 
Glasgow  is  crying  out  for  more  of  court-room  in 
which  to  admiui.<iter  justice,  and  gaol-room  in  which 
to  punish.  The  additional  court  .iccommodation  is 
to  be  attained  hy  a  convor.iion  of  the  present 
"County  Buildings"  in  Wilson -street,  and  the 
erection  of  new  towards  Iiigram-street ;  also  by 
altering,  in  the  Old  Gaol  at  foot  of  Saltmarket,  the 
Small  Debt  Sherift  Court  into  rooms  for  wit- 
nesses. It  will  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  power  to  raise  the  requisite  ways  and 
means  for  this  extension  of  courthouse  accom 
modation,  and  the  standing  orders  require  the 
preparation  of  an  explanatory  block-plan  ;  but  the 
Commissioners  have  instead  had  plans  made  out 
in  detail  and  estimated,  the  cost  being  £36,000 
for  the  alteration  and  addition  in  Wilson  and 
Ingrain-streets,  and  £4,000  for  the  alteration  .-it 
foot  of  Saltmarket.  No  street  in  Glasgow  is 
already  richer  in  public  buildings  than  is  Ingram- 
street,  and  the  new  fajade  of  the  courthouses 
will  be  a  most  important  addition,  although,  un- 
fortunately, it  will  have  to  face  the  north.  It  is 
well  that  the  alteration  of  the  Old  Gaol  will  not 
affect  the  exterior— a  remarkably  fine  elevation  in 
Greek  by  Stark,  albeit  without  the  p'atform  on 
which  his  excellent  judgmentoriginallydesignedit. 
The  prison  estension  will  assume  the  form  of  an 
addition  or  additions  to  the  present  Bridewell 
in  Duke-street  at  a  cost  of  about  £50,000.  _  If 
the  style  of  architecture  of  the  present  building 
be  carried  out,  I  fear  that  an  undue  punishment 
will  be  imposed  upon  such  poor  prisoners  as  have 
any  feehng  for  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  insurance  companies  are  following  the 
banks  in  the  erection  of  palatial  offices.  The 
Scottish  Widows'  Fund  and  Life  Insurance 
Society  have,  with  this  view,  just  purchased  a  very 
large  property  in  a  commanding  situation,  the 
corner  of  Rcnfield  and  West  George-streets.  Al- 
though at  present  covered  with  substantial 
buildings,  aboiit  their  demolition  there  will  be 
little  hesitation,  as  lately  a  public  edifice  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  pulled  down  before 
that  it  had  either  shown  any  decay  or  known  a 
second  decade. 

Although  such  mere  materialism  as  a  slated 
and  fenestrated  big  box  of  stone,  timber,  and 
cast  iron  might  be  occasionally  removed,  one's 
idea  of  the  peculi-ir  status  of  a  statue  is  the  statu 
qm.  In  Glasgow  we  exercise  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  deliberation  in  choosing  sites  for  our 
statuea ;  but,  after  all,  we  surely  either  choose 
not  well,  or  else  are  foolish  enough  not  to  let  well 
alone.  The  (Jueen's  Statue,  erected  only  a  few 
'  years  ago  in  St.  Vincent-place,  has  been  lately 
erected  over  agjiin  in  George -square,  and  the 
other  day  the  Town  Council  resolved  that  the 
statue  of  Sir  John  Moore  be  removed  to  make 
way  for  that  of  Lord  Clyde.  Of  course  the  public 
have  been  addressed  on  the  subject  in  "  letters  to 
the  editor,"  from  "  A  Constant  Reader  "  and  "  A 
Peninsular  Veteran."  Hierocles  speaks  of  a  brick 
as  a  specimen  of  a  house ;  and  Glasgow  has 
just  received  a  specimen  of  the  Clyde  Statue  in 
the  form  of  a  bust,  which  has  been  kindly  sent  by 
Mr.  Foley  to  our  "  Portrait  Exhibition."  There 
have  been  exhibited  in  Glasgow,  also,  busts  of 
Lord  Clyde  by  Adams  and  Ewing. 

Competitions  are  a  qucslio  veXita  hero  as  well 
as  in  London.  In  my  Last  I  mentioned  that  the 
United  Presbyterians,  in  .asking  designs  for  a 
chiirch,  bound  the  competitors  over  to  merely 
Greek  or  Gothic,  but  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians have  shown  themselves  even  more  know- 
ing. Ever  since  the  so-called  "  N.ational "  Wallace 
Monument  Competition,  when,  notwithstanding 
that  competitors  were  strictly  limited  to  "  India- 
ink,"  one  boldly  ventured  upon  colour,  and  was 
accepted,  competitions  have  had  anything  but 
a  sweet-smelling  savour  about  them.  The  Re- 
formed Presbyterians  have  guarded  themselves  in 
a  most  effectual  way  .igainst  such  malpractices 
by— well,  what  do  you  think  ?— issuing  the  p.aper 
on  which  the  elevations  .are  to  be  drawn,  a  paper 
that,  even  if  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  could 
not  have  better  served  it.  It  is  whispered  in 
"circles  likely  to  be  well  informed"  that  the 
committee  will  be  aided  in  its  decision  by  a  pro- 
fessional a-ssessor,  so,  if  "justice"  be  not  given 
for  once,  it  at  least  seems  as  if  intended.     But 
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the  committee  must  needs  know  that  long  .ago  a 
p,atent  was  taken  out  for  using  up  even  the  best 
intentions  into  Tartarian  pavement. 

We  have  had  another  visit  from  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette  and  Mr.  Bateman  anent  the  sewage  ques- 
tion As  now  nothing  of  a  public  nature  can  be 
done  without  that  noun  of  multitude  conveying 
plurality  of  idea,  Mr.  Demos  getting  his  hand  in 
a  "  sewage  association  "  has  been  formed,  in  which 
essays  are  periodically  read  on  the  most  economi- 
cal  rae.aus  of  removing  and  utilizing  the  city 
excreta.  As,  according  to  Dogberry,  "compa- 
risons are  odorous,"  I  am  happily  spared  the  un- 
pleasantness  of  pronouncing  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  schemes  set  forth  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion ;  and.  notwithstanding  that  in  a  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  I  ask  to  be  excused 
if  I  put  my  trust  in  an  individual  engineer,  who, 
like  Baz.algette,  has  reported  upon  plans  for  the 
improved  drainage  of  such  towns  as  Belfast, 
Folkestone,  Dublin,  Brussels,  Oxford,  Norwich, 
Cambridge,  Cheltenham,  and  Saint  Leonarl's. 
To  Bateman  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  furnish- 
ing us  with  an  exhaustless  supply  of  pure  water, 
and,  if  he  be  as  successful  in  ridding  us  of  the 
foul,  our  gratitude  will  be  none  the  less. 

The  same  day  that  the  Town  Council  resolved 
upon  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  a  plan  for  providing  accommodation  in 
the  Corporation  Property,  Sauchieball  street,  the 
building  in  which  are  the  several  art  galleries, 
for  the  School  of  Art,  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  Institute  of  Engineers,  was  exhibited 
and  considered.  The  plan  embraces  also  retiring 
rooms  in  connection  with  the  upper  galleries  for 
the  use  of  the  corporation,  and  a  hall  about  forty 
feet  by  thirty  for  a  museum  for  inventions, 
models  of  machinery,  &c.  The  School  of  Art  is, 
I  believe,  prepared  to  enter  into  a  lease  for 
twenty  years  at  £300  per  annum,  and  the  Phi- 
losophical Society  and  the  Institute  of  Engineers 
conjointly  into  a  long  lease  at  £200  per  annum. 
The  Galleries  sub-committee  expressed  its  opinion 
that  h.aving  such  establishments  under  one  roof 
would  tend  to  promote  the  interests  of  art  and 
technical  education  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
return  to  be  secured  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
proposed  expenditure. 

All  building  business  is  unusually  dull.  _  There 
is  little  doing  in  even  speculative  enterprise,  not- 
withstanding that  of  late  the  rent  of  almost  .all 
classes  of  houses  have  been  considerably  raised. 


PLTJMBEES'  WOEK. 

A  PAPER  on  this  subject  was  recently  read 
before  the  Architectural  Association  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Bunker.     Dividing  bis   subject  into  three 
sections— Historical,  Chemical,  and  Practical— he 
referred,  first,  to  the  great  antiquity,  importance, 
and    wide    diffusion  of  the  metal  lead.     He  then 
gave  the  results  of  various  experiments  that  have 
been    made    with  a  view  to  determine    the  exact 
action  of  water  on  lead    pipes.     Passing    to  the 
practical  part  of   his  subject  Mr.  Bunker  said  a 
plumber  who  really  understood  his  business  should 
be  able  to  cast  lead  into  sheets  even  as  thin  as  -fib. 
to  the  foot  superficial.     In  casting  sheet  lead,  a 
copper  is  provided,  well  fixed  in  masonry  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  workshop,  near  the  mould  or 
casting  table,  which  consists  of  strong  deal  boards 
well  jointed  together,  and  bound  with  bar  iron  at 
the  ends.     The  sides  of  this  table,  of  which  the 
shape  is  a  parallelogram,  varying  in  size  from  4  to 
Oft.  in  width,  and  from  16  to  ISft.  andupwardsin 
length,  are  guarded  by  a  frame  or  edging  of  wood 
3in.  thick,   and  4  or  5in.  higher  than  the  interior 
surface,  called  the  shafts.    The  table  is  fixed  upon 
firm  legs,  strongly  framed  together,  about  6  or  7in. 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  copper.     At  the  upper 
end  of  the  mould   nearest  the  copper  a  box  called 
the  pan  is  adapted  in  its  length  to  the   breadth  of 
the  table,  having  at  its  bottom  a  long  horizontal 
slit  from  which  the  heated  metal  is  to  issue  after 
it  has  been  poured  in  from  the  copper.     This  box 
moves   upon  rollers  along  the  surface  of  the  rim 
of  the  table,  and  is  put  in  motion  by  means  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  fixed  to  beams  .above.     While 
the  metal  is  melting,  the   surface  of  the  mould  or  ■■ 
table  is  prepared  by  covering  it  with  a  stratum^  ot    ,  ] 
dry  and  clean  sand  regularly   smoothed  over  with 
a  kind  of  r.ake,  called  a  strike,  which  consists  ot  a 
board  about  Sin.  broad,  and    rather  longer  than 
the  inside  of  the  mould,  so  that  its  ends,  which 
are  notched  about  2in.  deep,  may  ride  upon  the 
shafts ;  this  being  pressed  down  the  whole  of  the 
table    reduces    the    sand  to  a  uniform    surface. 
When  this  is  done,  the  pan  is  brought  to  the  head 
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o£  the  table  close  to  the  copper,  its  sides  being 
guarded  by  a  coat  of  moistened  sand  to  prevent 
its  firing  from  the  heat  of  the  metal,  which  is 
emptied  in  with  ladles  from  the  copper.  These 
pans  or  boxes  are  made  as  to  their  contents  equal 
to  the  cpiautity  of  lead  required  to  cast  a  whole 
sheet  at  one  time,  and  the  slit  is  so  adjusted  as  to 
let  out  during  its  progress  along  the  table  just  as 
much  as  will  completely  cover  it  of  the  thickness 
and  weight  per  foot  required.  Everything  being 
thus  prepared,  the  slit  is  opened,  and  the  box  is 
moved  along  the  table,  dispersing  its  contents  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  leaving  in  its  proi;ress 
a  sheet  of  lead  of  the  desired  thickness.  From 
this  description  it  will  be  imderstood  how  the  old 
lead  cisterns,  fast  disappearing,  were  cast.  The 
pattern  required  for  the  front  and  ends  would  be 
impressed  m  the  sand,  and  when  cast  the  sheet  of 
lead  would  thus  be  ornamented,  and  being  bent  at 
certain  points  at  right  angles  the  cistern  would 
be  formed.  The  grea:  objection  to  cist  lead  is 
that  it  frequently  happens  iu  casting  that  small 
air  holes  are  left  through  wliich  water  will  of 
course  find  its  way.  This  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  milling  the  lead.  Milled  lead  being  now  nearly 
always  used,  all  students  should  acquire  by  ex- 
perience the  power  of  testing,  with  the  aid  of  the 
thumb  and  finger  only,  the  several  weights  of 
milled  lead,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  believe  too  readily 
in  heavy  41b.  lead  when  it  ought  to  be  51b. 

In  using  milled  lead  for  gutters,  fiats,  and  flash- 
ing, let  the  leading  principle  be  that  of  giving  the 
metal  as  much  liberty  as  possible  to  expand  and 
contract  as  it  may  be  necessary  according  to 
the  variations  of  the  temperature  :  this  is  done 
by  dividing  flats  into  narrow  strips  by  using  rolls 
which  should  not  be  more  than  2-6  apart.  Gutters 
should  not  be  more  than  10ft.  long  without 
having  drips  or  rolls  as  may  be  necessary.  In  or- 
dinary gutters  the  lead  should  always  be  at  least 
9in.  under  slates,  and  6in.  against  vertical  walls, 
and  be  properly  flashed.  The  flashes  should  be 
well  wedged  and  pointed  to  brickwork  and  burnt 
into  stonework.  This  latter  plan  is  not  done  so 
often  as  it  should  be  ;  a  groove  or  chase  is  cut 
into  the  stone,  the  edge  of  the  flashing  is  then  in- 
serted, a  length  of  clay,  properly  prepared,  is  at- 
tached, and  m 'jlten  metal  poured  in  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  edge  (_f  the  flashing  and  the  metal 
poured  in  one  solid  mass. 

Lead  pipes  used  for  conveying  water  to  and 
from  cisterns,  sinks,  &c.,  are  jointed  together  with 
Bolder,  either  by  wiped  or  blown  joints.  The  former 
ia  the  older  method,  and  consists  of  opening  one 
end  of  the  pipe  in  order  to  receive  the  end  of  the 
length  of  the  pipe  to  be  joined  with  it,  which  end 
has  been  previou4y  shaved;  the  two  ends  being 
brought  together  and  secured  in  a  steady  position, 
the  molten  metal,  as  contained  in  a  small  ladle,  is 
taken  in.the  one  hand,  and  the  wiper  iu  the  other- 
metal  is  poured  on  the  joint  and  wiped  round 
until  the  bulb  join,  so  well  known,  is  obtained  ; 
these  joints  are  generally  finished  ofl'  with  a  hot 
iron,  but  an  experienced  plumber  would  be  able 
to  wipe  a  joint  and  finish  it  off  without  its  use.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  these  joints  that  the  mol- 
ten metal  should  be  used  at  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  such  as  can  only  be  ascertained  by  expe- 
rience. Where  this  experience  is  wanting  it  is 
generally  sought  to  conceal  that  fact  by  the  use 
of  the  iron  and  tallow,  the  object  being  to  leave 
the  solder  such  a  colour  that  to  an  experienced 
eye  it  may  appear  to  denote  a  joint  made  with 
metal  at  the  right  heat  and  wiped  and  finished 
without  an  iron.  Blown  joints  are  formed,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  their  name,  with  the  aid  of  the 
blow  pipe  ;  these  joints  are  not  so  neat  in  appear, 
ance  as  the  wiped  joints,  but  many  believe  they 
are  much  stronger,  because,  by  the  aid  of  the  blow 
pipe,  the  molten  solder  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  ends  of  the  pipes,  and  the  whole  formed 
into  a  more  solid  and  compact  joint  than  can  be 
done  by  merely  pouring  over  the  liquid  metal  on 
ends  of  pipes  that  must  chill  it,  and  thus,  unless 
great  care  is  used,  form  but  an  imperfect  joint. 

From  experience  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
taking  waste  pipes  of  cisterns  into  D-trsepa,  soil 
pipes,  &c.,  he  advised  that  iu  all  cases  these  pipes 
should  be  carried  into  rain-water  pipes,  external 
gutters,  or  into  internal  sinks,  indeed  anywhere 
but  where  they  will  become  as  ventilating  shafts 
to  the  soil  or  drain  pipes.  He  suggested  the  more 
extensive  use  of  air  pipes  from  D-traps  and  soil 
pipes  ;  they  might  be  carried  into  chimney  shafts, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense would  greatly  assist  in  keeping  houses  free 
from  noxious  smells.  He  trusted  that  the  subject 
would  receive  increased  attention  from  architects, 
and  earnestly  advised  them  never  to  be  careless 
OTer  the  specification  for  plumbers'  work. 


REMARKABLE     MECHANICAL 
INVENTION. 

ANEW  JERSEY  (United  States)  paper  tells 
tho  following  story  :^Mr.  Zaddock 
Ueddrick,  a  Newark  machinist,  has  invented  a 
man  ;  one  that,  moved  by  steam,  will  perform 
some  of  the  most  important  functions  of  humanity  ; 
that  will,  standing  upright,  walk  or  run,  as  he  is 
bid,  in  any  direction,  and  at  almost  any  rate  of 
speed,  drawing  after  him  a  load  whose  weight 
would  tax  the  strength  of  three  stout  draught 
hor.-es.  Six  years  ago  the  inventor  conceived  the 
novel  idea  of  constructing  a  man  that  should 
receive  its  vitality  from  a  perpetual  motion  ma- 
chine. The  iilea  was  based  on  the  well-known 
mechanical  principle,  that  if  a  heavy  weight  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  an  ui.iright  slightly  inclined 
from  the  vertical,  gr.avitation  will  tend  to  produce 
a  horizontal  as  well  as  vertical  motion.  Tho  pro- 
ject was  not  successfvd.  However,  by  observing 
carefully  the  cause  of  failure,  persevering  and 
perfecting  the  man-form,  and  by  substituting 
steam  in  place  of  the  perpetual  motion  machine, 
the  present  success  was  attained.  The  man  stands 
7ft.  9in.  high,  the  other  dimensions  of  the 
body  being  correctly  proportioned,  making  him  a 
second  Daniel  Lambert,  by  which  name  he  is 
facetiously  spoken  of  among  the  workmen.  He 
weighs  five  hundred  pounds.  Steam  is  generated 
in  the  body  or  trunk,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
three  horse  power  engine,  like  those  used  in  our 
steam  fire  engines.  The  legs  which  support  it 
are  complicated  and  wonderful.  The  steps  are 
taken  very  natur.ally  and  quite  easily.  As  the 
body  is  thrown  forward  upon  the  advanced  foot 
the  other  is  lifted  from  the  ground  by  a  spring 
and  tliTown  forward  by  the  steam.  Each  step  or 
pace  advances  the  body  two  feet,  and  every  re- 
volution of  the  engine  produces  four  paces.  As 
the  engine  is  capable  of  making  more  than  a 
thousand  revolutions  a  minute,  it  would  get  over 
the  ground,  on  this  calculation,  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  As  this  would 
be  working  the  legs  faster  than  would  be  safe  on 
uneven  ground  or  on  Broad-street  cobble  stones, 
it  is  proposed  to  run  the  engine  at  the  rate  of  five 
huudred  revolutions  per  minute,  which  would 
walk  the  man  at  the  modest  speed  of  half'a  mile 
a  minute. 

The  fellow  is  attached  to  a  common  Rockaway 
carriage,  the  shafts  of  which  serve  to  support  him 
in  a  vertical  position.  These  shafts  are  two  bars 
of  iron,  fastened  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
front  of  the  carriage,  and  are  curved  so  as  to  be 
joined  to  a  circular  sustaining  bar,  which  passes 
around  the  w.aist,  like  a  girth,  and  iu  which  the 
man  moves  so  as  to  face  in  any  direction.  Besides 
these  motions,  machinery  has  been  arranged  by 
which  the  figure  can  be  thrown  backward  or  for- 
ward from  a  vertical  position  nearly  forty-five 
degrees.  This  is  done  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
ascend  or  descend  all  grades.  To  the  soles  of  the 
feet  spikes  or  corks  are  fixed  which  effectually 
prevent  slipping.  The  whole  affair  is  so  firmly 
sustained  by  the  shafts,  and  has  so  excellent  a 
foothold,  that  two  men  are  unable  to  push  it  (>ver 
or  in  any  way  throw  it  down.  In  order  to  enable 
it  to  stop  quickly,  itis provided  with  two  appliances, 
one  of  which  will,  as  before  stated,  throw  it  back- 
ward from  the  vertical,  while  the  other  bends  the 
knees  in  a  direction  o^iposite  to  the  natural  posi- 
tion. An  upright  post,  which  is  arranged  in  front 
of  the  dashboard,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the 
front  seats,  sustains  two  miniature  pilot  wheels, 
by  the  turning  of  which  these  various  motions 
and  evolutions  are  directed.  A  sufficiently  large 
amount  of  coal  can  be  stowed  away  under  the 
back  seat  of  the  carriage  to  work  the  engine  for  a 
day,  and  enough  water  in  a  tank  under  the  front 
seat  to  last  half  a  day.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
"giant"  from  frightening  horses  by  its  wonderful 
appearance  Mr.  Deddrick  intends  to  clothe  it  and 
give  it  as  nearly  as  possible  a  likeness  to  the  rest 
of  humanity.  The  boiler  and  such  parts  as  are 
necessarily  heated  will  be  encased  ia  felt  or  woolLn 
under-garments.  Pantaloons,  coat,  and  vest,  of 
the  latest  styles,  are  provided.  Whenever  the 
fires  need  coaling,  which  is  every  two  or  three 
hours,  the  driver  stops  the  machine,  descends 
from  his  seat,  unbuttons  '■  Daniel's  "  vest,  opens 
a  door,  shovels  iu  the  fuel,  buttons  up  the  vest, 
and  drives  on.  On  the  back  b.'tween  the  shoulders 
the  steam  cocks  and  gauges  are  pi  iced.  As  these 
would  cause  the  coat  to  set  awkwardly  a  knapsack 
has  been  provided  that  completely  covers  them. 
A  blanket  neatly  rolled  up  and  placed  on  top  of 
the  knapsack  perfects  the  delusion.  The  face  is 
moulded  into  a  cheerful  countenance  of  white 
enamel,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  dark  hair 


and  moustache.  A  sheet-iron  hat  with  a  gauge 
top  acts  as  a  smoke  stack.  The  co.*t  of  this  "  first 
man"  is  '2,000  dol.,  though  the  makers,  Messrs. 
Deddrick  and  Grass,  expect  to  manufacture  suc- 
ceeding ones,  warranted  to  run  a  year  without 
repairs,  for  300  dol.  The  same  parties  expect  to 
construct,  on  tho  same  principle,  horses  which  will 
do  the  duty  of  ten  or  twelve  ordinary  animals  of 
tho  same  species.  These,  itis  confidently  believed, 
can  oe  used  alike  before  carriages,  street  cars,  and 
ploughs.  The  man  now  constructed  can  make  his 
way  without  dilliculty  over  any  irregular  surface 
whose  ruts  au<l  stones  are  not  more  than  nine 
inches  below  or  above  the  level  of  tho  road. 


EUNNING-UP    HOUSES. 

DR.    LANKESTER,   the   coroner,   last    week 
held  an   inquest   at  the  Torrington  Arm.s, 
Finchley,  on  the  body  of  Geoi-ge  Moore,  who  was 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  jiortion  of  a  laiilding,  on 
which  he  was  working.     The  case  only  furnishes 
another  lamentable  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  houses  are  "  run-up "   in  London, 
and   we   need   scarcely   say   that  it   reflects   the 
greatest  discredit  on  those  who  can  be  found  to 
execute   such  work.     The  evidence  showed    that 
the  house  in  question  was  intended  for  a  public- 
house,  and  an   efj'ort  was  being  made   to  get   it 
finished  in  time  for  the  forthcoming  licensing  day. 
In  order  to  obtain  large  cellar.age  room  the  stacks 
of  chimneys  were  not  carried  down  to  the  ground, 
but   built  upon  tho  party  wall,  which  was  28ft. 
long  and  9in.  thick.     As  soon  as  the  centring  was 
removed  the  wall  and  chimneys  fell,  bviiying  the 
deceased  and  suffocating  him.     Mr.  Richard  Wale, 
an  architect,    who   was   examined,   saiti    that  no 
architect  could  have  designed  and  no  competent 
builder  have  erected  a  luilding  on  the  plan  of  the 
one  which  fell.     It  could  not  possibly  have  stood. 
If  it  had   been  propped  up  for  twelve  months  and 
the  support  then  removed  it  must  have   fallen. 
The  dead  weight   upon  the  structure  was   alto- 
gether too  great  for  its  capacity.     If  the  chimneys 
had   been   carried  down  to  the  ground  the   wall 
would  have  stood.     He  had  been  in  his  profession 
for  thirty  year.",  and  had  never  seen  a  building  on 
such  a  plan  before.     Henry  Moule  Thomas,  a  car- 
penter and  joiner,  living  in  Finchley,  admitted 
that   he  prepared    the  plans  and  Sjtecifications  for 
the  construction  of  the  liuilding  for  a  Mr.  Denton 
but  with  respect  to  the  chimoeys  he  merely  sug- 
gested the  way  they  should  be  put  up,  and  left  it 
open  for  Mr.  Denton  to  deciile.     He   thought  the 
wall  was  strong  enough  to   bear  the  weight,  aud 
considered  that  the  accident  had  been  caused    by 
the  contraction  and  expansion   consequent  upon 
alternate  cold  and  warmth      He  had  crtified  that 
the  work   was  carried  out  properly  so  that  the 
builder  might   get  his  money.      The   jury,  after 
returning  a  verdict  of  "  accidental  death,"  p.assed 
a  resolution  attaching  blame  to  the  owner  of  the 
house  for  not  obtaiuing  competent  assistance,  and 
extending  the  censure  to  all  the  principals,  but 
they  subsequently  differed  about   the  exact  terms 
to   be   employed,   some   thinking   the  resolution 
as  worded   by  tho  foreman  not    strong  enough, 
and  others  thinking   it  too   strong.     Ultimately 
the  coroner  aud   six   jurors   signed  the  ft^llowing 
resolution  : — "The  jury  empanelled  at  the    Tor- 
rington   Arms,    Finchley,    on    the    27th    day   of 
February,  1S68,  on  view    of  the  body  of  George 
Moore,  having  returned  a  verdict  of   'accidental 
death,'  are  of   opinion  that  sulBcient  care  was  not 
taken  by  the  owner  of   the  building  in  which  the 
deceased  met  his  death,  to  secure  eflicient  assist- 
ance in  the  planning  aud  construction  of  the  said 
building,  and  the  said  jury  are  also  of  opinion  tliat 
the  said  owner  and  his  advisers  and  assistants  are 
culpable  for  the  deficient  arrangements  by  which 
the  said  deceased  met  his  death." 


Pour  companies  share  the  work  of  cleaning 
the  streets  of  Paris,  the  contracts  for  it  being 
obtained  on  sealed  tender.  The  persona  employed 
ai-e  divided  into  street  sweepers  of  the  first  and 
second  classes,  with  auxiliaries,  men  and  women. 
The  total  number  in  the  service  is  about  6,000. 
This  little  army  of  labourers  is  paid,  not  by  the 
day,  but  by  the  hour.  The  sweepers  of  the  first: 
class  receive  38  centimes,  and  those  of  the  second 
29;  the  male  auxiliaries,  25  ;  and  the  female,  20. 
As  the  work  is  ten  hours  daily,  sammer  as  well 
as  winter,  the  wages  of  the  men  amount  to  21". 
oOc,  and  the  women  to  2f.  Nearly  all  those 
labourers,  of  both  sexee,  come  from  Alsace, 
Rhenish  Prussia,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  and 
Luxemberg,  but  chiefly  from  the  latter. 
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FRET 


CUTTING   A2fD    PERFORATED 
CARVING.* 

IN  notiiiii!;  thi?  book  on  Fret  Cutting  ami 
Perforated  Curving,  we  can  recommend  it 
OS  containing  many  valuable  practical  hints 
for  the  amateur,  and  a  number  of  good  and 
useful  designs  for  fret  cutting.     The  book  is 
elegantly  got  up  with  illustrations  and  de- 
ecrjpliuua  of  tools  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 
learner.     It  posses-ses,  liowever,  many  defects, 
some  of  which  we  will  point  out.     Ihede- 
■igns,  fiftv-three  in  number,  are  appropriate, 
and,  considering  their   effectiveness,  are  not 
difficult  to  work  out,  and,  being  applicable  to 
articles  of  utility,  the  professional  fret  cutter 
will  find  them  serviceable.     Should,  however, 
the  amateur  attempt  to  execute  them  accord- 
ing to  the  instructi.ms  given,  we  are  afraid  he 
will  be  disaopointed.     The  mode  of  working, 
although  nuikirently   simple,  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  and,  should  the  amateur  by  persever- 
ance overcome  all  the  dilUculties,  he  may 
have  the  mortification  of  learning  that  much 
better  work  can  be  produced  by  an  easier  ami 
simpler  method   in  much  less  time.     Why 
should  the  amateur  adopt  the  most  primitive 
and  difficult  method,  when,  by  the  outlay  of  a 
few  pounds,  lie  can  purchase  a  machine  which 
will  enable  him  to  do  his  woik  with  ease  and 
satisfaction  (     Fret  work  is  now  extensively 
used  in  commerce,  simply  because  it  can  be 
produced,  by   the   aid    of    the   fret  cutting 
machine,  cheaper  and  better  than  by  the  old 
methods.    These  machines  are  worked  in  the 
following  manner.    The  work  is  held   and 
guided  by  both  hands  on  the  table   of  the 
machine  ;  the  saw  works  up  and  down  by 
means  of   a    treadle    similar    to    a    sewing 
machine.     In  the  absence  of  a  machine  there 
is  another  method  commonly  used,  which  is 
preferable  in  many  respects  to  the  one  recom- 
mended by    the  author.      It  is   a   kind    of 
wooden  vice  (called  a  donkey),  which  holds 
the  work  steady.     The  fret  cutter  guides  his 
work  with  one  hand,  and  saws  with  the  other. 
His  position  is  easy,  his  work  is  straight  before 
him,  and  he  has  more  command  over  it.   This 
vice  may  be  either  screwed  to  the   bench,   or 
stand  independently.     The  drilling  tools  and 
saws  recommended  in  the  work  are  the  proper 
ones,  but,  when  several  pieces  are  to  be  worked 
together,  the   manner  of  fastening   them  by 
means  of  glue  and  paper  is  not  so  good  as  tack- 
ing them  together  with  French  brads  in    the 
margin  of  the  work,  as  it  saves  the  trouble  of 
removing  the  paper.  A  piece  of  fine  glass  paper 
should  be  held   firmly   on  a   Hat  cork,   and 
lightly  rubbed  over  the  rough  side  of  the  work; 
it  removes  the  burr  produced  by  the  saw,  and 
gives  the  work  a  sharji  appearance.     Fret  cut- 
ting is  purely  a  mechanical  process — we  may  say 
it  is  the  preparation  of  the  wood  for  the  carver, 
or,  at  the  most,  it  is  only  a  thing  half  expressed, 
and  requires  the  aid  of  the  carver  to  give  it  full 
form  and  expression.     The  author  of  the  book 
seems  to  acknowledge  this,  and   gives   a  few 
practical  instructions  to  guide  the  amateur  in 
this  metho<l  of  proceeding.     The  carving  tools 
recommended  should  be   taken  rather   as  a 
sample  of  what  is  required  than   a  complete 
set.     The  pupil  is  told  to  cut  away  a  portion 
of  the  leaves  so  as  to  lay  them  in  a  natural  and 
graceful  position,  and  then  to   carve   in   the 
sterasand  veins.  Again  we  mustsaytheamateur 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  disappointed    unless 
be  first  obtains  the   assistance  of  a  practical 
carver  to  instruct  him  in  the  way   of  holding 
the  tools,  and  show  him  the  peculiarity  of  the 
grain  of  different  woods,  and,  above  all,  in  tl:e 
manner  of  producing  certain   effects   in   the 
wooU,  as  a  substitute  for  the  forms  of  natural 
details.     Should  the  amateur  attempt  to  copy 
Nature  exactly,  he  will  find  he  labours  in  vain. 
The  nature  of  the  material  is  such  that  it  will 
not  allow  of  90  fine  a  manipulation.     The  ex- 
perienced carver  has  learnt  to  produce  effects 
in  carving  which  arc,  after  all,  only  a  substitute 
for  natural  forms.    The  pupil  having  been 
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rightly  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  tools,  with 
the  exercise  of  a  little  ]iatience  and  practice 
he  will  soon  master  the  mechanical  part  oi 
Ciirving,  and  then  his  artistic  powers  will  be 
brought  into  play.  Then,  in  fact,  it  is  that 
carving  becomes  truly  an  agreeable  and  de- 
li'ditful  amusement.     The  fact  that  so  many 


of  our  best  carvers  began  carving  as  an 
amusement  is  encouraging  to  amateurs. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  more  manipula- 
tion of  the  material ;  thatis  a  fault  of  modern 
carvers.  The  principal  part  of  the  carvings 
of  the  present  time  are  nothing  more  than  a 
display  of  mechanical  cleverness  and  skill  in 
working  the  material.  The  old  carver.s  were 
content  to  carve  wood  as  wood,  caring  little 
for  the  fineness  of  the  work,  so  long  as  it  ex- 
pressed some  noble  thought  or  some  beautiful 
idea.  We  are  afraid  such  books  as  we  are  now 
considering  have  a  tendency  to  lead  the 
amateurs  to  devote  too  much  time  to  the  me- 
chanical part  of  carving. 


MANCHESTER    NEW    TOWNHALL. 

WE  understand  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Council  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  Mayor  stated  that  the  report  of  the  architecU 
consulted  in  respect  to  the  designs  and  plans  o£ 
the  New  Townhall,  namely  Professor  Donaldson 
and  Mr.  Street,  had  been  received.  Those  gentle- 
men name  five  of  the  eight  sets  of  plans  with 
approval,  and  recommend  one  for  selection  by  the 
Council.  It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  the 
architect  o£  the  design  recommended  l.y  the  refe- 
rees is  Jlr.  Alfred  VVaterhoufe,  the  architect  of 
the  M.anchester  Assize  Courts.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  eight  competitors  are  Mr. 
Brodrick,  Mr.  W.  Lee,  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  London,  Messrs. 
SpeakmanandCharlesworth.  Mr.  Worthington,  and 
Mr.  Salomans,  of  Manchester. 
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CAB-RIDES    FOR   NOTniNG.-LONDON 
BARRICADES. 

UR  friend,   the  London   cabman,    is   usually 
considered  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  extortion, 
and  the  last  person  in  the  world  likely  to  give  his 
professional   services  gratis.       This,  however,    is 
only  partially  true.      In  one  part  of  London,  it  is 
quite  a  common  thing  for  cabby  to  stand  and  offer 
the  use  of  his  vehicle  freely  to  the  first  passer  by,  who 
will  accept  it — he  will  even  thank  those  who  avail 
themselves  of  his  offer.     However,  like  most  of  our 
poor  humanity,  a  selfish  motive  lurks   in   the   re- 
cesses of  cabby's  breast.     The  offer   is  only  made 
in    the    neighbourhood    of  those   London  barri- 
cades, the  private  street  bars  and  gates,  to   which 
we  called  attention  a  short  time   ago.      Cabby  is 
not  allowed  to  pass  these  sacred  barriers  with   an 
empty  cab,  and,  as  it  is  often  an  object  with  him 
to  save  time  and  distance,  he  loiters  about  till   he 
finds  some  workman  or  poor  person  %vho   will   ac- 
cept a  lift,  '■  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,"  where- 
upon he  drives  up  boldly  to  the  gate,  which  is  duly 
opened  by  the  obsequious  beadle,  and  cabman  and 
"  fare  "  pass  triumphantly  through.     We  call  at- 
tention to  this,  as  a  very  practical    illustration  of 
the  inconvenience  and  obstruction  caused  by  these 
barrie'S.     If  the  London  cabman  finds   it    worth 
his  while  to  resort  to  such  an  expedient,  no  further 
demonstration  can  be  wanted  that  the    free   open- 
ing of  them  all  would  greatly  facilitate  other  traffic. 
When  cabby  cannot  get   throu;;h  with  his  empty 
cab,  he  is  obliged  to  take  it  round  other  and  more 
crowded  thoroughfares,  to  his  own  and  the  public 
inconvenience.     The  same  thing  takes  place  iu  the 
case  of  loaded  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  which  are   not 
allowed  to  pass  at  all,  unless  going  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the   district  ;  they  thus  crowd    our   other 
streets  and  contribvitc  an  enormous  tjutita  to  that 
great  roar  and  traffic  which,  let  it  not   be   forgot- 
ten,   causes     every     week    the    destruction     of 
four  valu  ible  lives,  not  to  mention  the  maiming 
and  injury  of  between  thirty  and  forty  others.  Are 
we  not  a  foolish  generation  to  spend    hundreds  of 
thousands  upon  the  formation  of  new   streets    to 
relieve  this  traffic,  while  80  mauy  o(  the   old   tho- 
roughfares are  closed  for  private  pleasure  or  conve- 
nience ? 
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WALNUT-TREE      LITANY     DESK,     ST. 
ANDREWS,      WELLS .  STRE  ,Vr,  ND 

ALABASTER  LECTERN  AND  CANDEL- 
ABRA  AT  WORCESTER  COLLEGE 
OXFORD. 

E  this  week  present  our  readers  with  a 
double  plate,  one  representing  a  carved 
walnut  litany  desk,  e-tccutcd  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
173,  High  Holbom,  for  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Wells-street  ;  and  the  other  a  lectern  and  candel- 
abra lately  fixed  in  the  Chapel  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  These  were  carved  by  Mr. 
.I.acquet,  of  Stanford-street,  Vauxhall-bridge-road. 
The  figures  of  the  latter  and  rough  models  of 
those  in  the  litany  desk  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Nicliolls,  sculptor,  Hercules-buildings,  the  whole 
being  designed  and  made  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  W.  Burges,  architect. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  ART  TEACHING. 

IT  appears  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  invited  to 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  the  Wakefield 
Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Institution.      We  regret 
to  hear,  however,  that,  owing  to  ill-health,   Mr. 
Ruskin  has  been  obliged  to  decline  the  invitation. 
In   the   course   of  an   interview  granted   to   the 
Mayor  of  Wakefield  and  other  gentlemen  on  the 
subject  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Ruskin  remarked 
that  he  had  been  in  indifferent  health  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  for  some  time  past  had  avoided 
public  meetings,  wishing  to  reserve  his  remaining 
years   for   quiet  work.      In   the  next  place,  his 
opinions  upon  the  best  manner  of  teaching  art  had 
lately   undergone   much  change.      He   remarked 
that  we  had  long  been  working  from  the  wrong 
end ;  we   had   been   trying  to   work   downwards 
instead  of  upwards.     All  true  art  must  be   the 
efflorescence  of  a  people's  joy — the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  their  inner  happiness.     The  right 
way  to  lay  the  foundation  of  art,  he  believed,  was 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
people,  by  rendering  them  more  comfortable  and 
decent ;  to  make  the  streets  of  our  towns  cleaner 
and  less  unsightly  ;  to  study  more  the  purity  of 
Nature,   to  consume  our  smoke,   to   cleanse  our 
streams,  and  to  use  every  means  in  our  power  to 
raise  the  people  from  the  squalid  misery  and  vice 
into  which  they  have  sunk — such  misery  and  vice 
that  a  true-hearted  man  entering  the  slums  of  one 
of  our  great  towns,  if  he  did  not  perish  by  vio- 
lence,  must  die   of   grief  to   witness   the   bitter 
wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants.     In  these  days, 
he  said,  we  had  too  much  mere  talk  of  improve, 
ment ;  we  thought  too  much  of  mere  words  ;  we 
paid  too  much  attention  to  what  a  man  said  than 
to  what  he  did.     If  there  was  any  recollection  of 
the  little  he  had  done,  he  should  prefer  to  use 
what  influence  he   possessed    in  quietly   helping 
forward  societies  and  institutions  of  a  benevolent 
and  charitable  kind,  and  all  such  meaus  as  would 
promote  the  objects  he  had  pointed  out.     On  hia 
being  informed  of  the  whole  scope  of  the  Wake- 
field Institution,  Mr.  Ruskin  expressed  his  hearty 
approval  of  it,  and  said,  although  he  could  not 
come  to  the  opening  meeting,  he  should  endea- 
vour to  send  .to  the  museum  of  the  institution  a 
leaf  from  some  old  missal,  with  a  few  words  which 
he  would  himself  write  upon  it,  or  a  few  objects 
of  art  which  would  not  be  without  some  helpful- 
ness towards  the  main   object  of  interesting  the 
working  classes.     He   now   spent   much  time  in 
examining  and   arranging   minerals,  in  order  to 
extract  from  them  the  many  principles  they  con- 
tained ;  and  he  should,  if  he  were  able,  also  pre- 
pare a  small  series  of  minerals  in  a  way  which 
would   be   interesting,   and    send    them   to   the 
museum,  where  they  would,  he  hoped,  be  con- 
sidered of  value,  not  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but 
for  the  lessons  they  would  teach.      There   were 
great  lessons  of  morality  to  be  studied  in  a  piece 
of  quartz — still  more  in  the  forms  of  animal  life. 
Ever  since  the  great  struggle  between  good  and 
evil  had  commenced,  since  the  serpent  and  the 
dove  had  first  existed,  these  great  lessons  had  been 
set  before  mankind  in  ever  increasing  circles. 


On  Wednesday  next  Mr.  Thomas  Beggs  will 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  on 
"Courts  of  Arbitralinn  and  the  Principles  of  Co- 
operation, as  means  of  bringing  into  harniorious 
action  the  Interest  of  Capital  and  Labour." 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  able 
manner  in  which,  in  all  probability,  it  will  ba 
handled,  will,  no  doubt,  attract  a  large  meeting. 
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VERIFICATION. 

WHEN  we  stated  last  week  that  the  more 
a  true  statement  was  examined  the 
more  it  became  manifest,  we  did  not  expect 
that  it  woukl,  in  connection  with  the  Pugin 
and  Barry  controversy,  so  soon  receive  such  a 
complete  verification.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  T)r.  Barry  put  as  a  frontispiece  to  his 
pamphlet  a  photograph  of  the  drawing  for 
the  throne  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Pugin 
said  that  he  saw  his  father  make  the  design  for 
the  throne,  Jlr.  Burton  spoke  from  his  know- 
ledge that  he  knew  the  design  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Pugin's  hand.  Mr.  Herbert  also 
stepped  on  the  stage  and  said  he  also  saw  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pugin  make  the  drawing  with  his  own 
hand.  In  answer  to  these  statements  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard,  twits 
Mr.  Herbert  for  his  "powers  of  imagination,'' 
and  says  there  was  "  not  a  line  of  Pugin's  in  the 
drawing  in  questixju,  and  further  I  say  that 
any  architect  who  was  acquainted  with  the  style 
of  the  two  could  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
recognising  my  father's  hand  throughout  the 
drawing."  He  proceeds  to  rebuke  Mr. 
Herbert  for  making  "  statements  quite  untrue," 
and  for  not  "  taking  the  slightest  pains  to  test 
such  statements."  Whereupon  Sir.  Herbert 
returns  to  the  charge,  and  solemnly  declares 
that  he  saw  Mr.  Pugin  make  the  "  design  "  for 
the  throne.     His  letter  is  as  follows : — 

Sib, — I  would  gladly  have  made  a  britlgo  of  gold 
for  Mr.  Barry,  as  I  do  not  doubt  that  ho  believes 
that  his  father  made  the  desi^  from  which  the 
photograph  in  Dr.  Barry's  pamphlet  is  taken.  I 
would,  however,  ask  him  whether  his  father  was  in 
the  habit  of  inserting  in  his  own  designs  the  initials 
of  Augustus  Welhy  Pugin  ?  I  ask  this  because  I 
find  in  the  upper  part  of  the  profile  of  the  canopy 
of  the  throne  between  the  pinnacles,  on  the  left  of 
the  photograph,  the  separate  initials,  A.  W.  P., 
which  my  old  friend  had  the  habit — I  might  say  the 
providential  habit— of  dropping  into  all  kinds  of 
places  in  furniture,  hangings,  metal  work.  &c. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  "imagination."  Every 
person  who  will  use  his  eyes  may  see  (even  in  the 
small  photograph)  the  initials,  and  all  the  world  may 
judge  whether  I  have  given  testimony  in  m.atters 
entirely  unknown  to  me. — I  am.  Sir,  vonr  faithful 
servant,  J.  R.  HERBERT,  R..4.. 

7,  Grove-end-place,  St.  John's  Wood,  road,  Feb.  3. 
This,  then,  puts  the  controversy  for  ever  at 
rest.  No  destruction  of  documents,  no  sup- 
pression of  evidence,  no  tortured  interpreta- 
tion of  particular  words,  no  special  pleadings, 
will  ever  make  the  fact  different.  A  drawing, 
and  no  less  a  one  than  that  of  the  throne  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  been  presented  to  the 
world  as  from  the  hand  of  Sir  C.  Barry, 
though  it  was  nothing  like  anything  that 
Sir  Charles  did,  and  resembled  in  foundation, 
feature,  and  spirit  every  drawing  Augustus 
AVelby  Pugin  executed.  We  can  say,  with 
the  editor  of  the  Standard,  that  we  have  care- 
fully examined  with  a  magnifying  glass  the 
photographs  published  by  Dr.  Barry  in  his 
pamphlet,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  doubt 
that  the  letters  A.  W.  P.  are  to  be  found 
there.  Mr.  Barry  in  his  last  letter  says,  that 
he  fails  to  see  the  letter  A.,  and  that  the 
letters  W.  P.  are  intended  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  letter  A.  is  written  almost  as 
plainly  as  W.  P.,  and  there  it  stands  as  an 
ineffaceable  testimony  that  Augustus  Welby 
Pugin  designed  the  throne. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Pugin 
not  accepting  the  offer  of  submitting  the 
matter  to  the  arbitration  of  the  council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects.  As  it  is  not  matter 
involving  any  principle  of  architecture  but 
purely  a  question  of  evidence,  we 
do  not  see  tliat  a  committee  of  architects 
would  be  the  best  tribunal  to  investigate  it.  If 
a  court  of  arbitration  be  appointed,  the  legal 
mind  should  be  largely  represented  in  it. 
Let  architects  by  all  means  form  a  portion  of 
the  court.  If  any  such  step  be  taken  the  best 
way  would  be  to  appoint  a  commission  of  en- 
quiry, in  which  the  persons  most  interested, 
and  the  general  public  should  have  confi- 
dence. If  it  were  a  question  of  altering  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  of  passing  an  opinion 
on  its  architectural  merits,  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  would  be  a  proper  body  to  appeal  to. 


THE  ARCHITECTURESQUE. 

IT  has  been  remarked  that  the  man  who  can 
make  two   blades   of  grass  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before   should  be  regarded  as  a 
benefactor  of  mankind.     We  suppose  that  a 
proportionate  amount  of  credit  is  due  to  him 
who  contributes  an   additional  word   to  our 
vocabulary,  if  the  word  be  truly  and  really  an 
addition.     That,  of  course,  is   the   important 
point.     It  must  be  something  more   than   a 
word — it  must  be  the  word,  one  that   is   hap- 
pily conceived,  and  exactly  adapted  to   con- 
vey  to  the   mind   the   idea   intended   to   be 
conveyed.     Moreover,  it  seems   almost  indis- 
pensable to  its  general  acceptance  that  such 
term  should  be  euphonious,  smooth,  and  soft; 
it  should  come  pat  and  glib  to  the  tongue. 
It  ought  not  to  be  a  word  hard  to  pronounce, 
a   ''jaw-breaker,"    or    one   of  sesquipedalian 
proportions.     AVhether  the  new  term  which 
Professor  Kerr  is  anxious  to  see  added  to  our 
stock  of  architectural  phrases  altogether  fulfils 
these  conditions  may  safely  be  left  to  the  de- 
cision of  our  readers.     It  will  doubtless  occur 
to  some  that  the  adjective  "  architecturesque  " 
sounds  not  very  musically  on  the  ear,  and  that 
still  less  does  the  adverb  "architecturesquely." 
They   are   a   sort   of  five-barred   gate  words, 
rather  diflicult  to  get  over  comfortably.     Nor 
is  their  meaning  plain  at  first  sight.    Professor 
Kerr  explained,  in  his  address  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  last  week,  that  he   found 
argument  and  justification  for  the  use  of  archi- 
tecturesque in  the  word  "picturesque";  and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  precisely  what  we  cannot  call 
the  other  word.    It  is  not  picturesque.   But  let 
us  give  in  brief  Professor   Kerr's  idea.     Pic- 
turesque he  defined  as  signifying  worthy   of 
being  painted.     It  was  purposely  to   fix  and 
define  this  idea  that  the  word  was  introduced 
into    our    language.      It  formulated  a  most 
valuable    and    essential   idea.      Having    de- 
scribed the  landscape  painter's  notion  of  what 
a  picturesque  subject  was,  he   went  on  to  say 
that  he  thought  it  desirable  that  we  should 
have  some  word  that  would  be  equally  useful 
in  connection  with  the  fine  arts  in  architecture, 
one  that  would  carry  with  it  the  same  idea  in 
regard  to  their  own  art.  He  suggested  "archi- 
tecturesque."    It  signified  the  picturesque  in 
architecture,  or  architecture  worthy  of  being 
painted.     The  word  "  picturesque  "  was  not  a 
mere  name,  but  an  entity  of  the  painter's  art 
upon  whose   existence   he   depended.      And 
why  should  we   not  suppose  a   similar  entity 
in  other  arts?    Architecture  was  an  essence  of 
form   and  disposition.     It   used  to  be  called 
the  beautiful  in  building.      For  building  was 
not  architecture,  nor  was  architecture  building. 
Tliere  were  various  modes  and  various  fashions 
of  the  picturesque.  At  onetime  the  Italian  viUa 
was   considered  picturesque,  then  the   Eliza- 
bethan style  was    so    considered.       Gothic 
churches,  whatever  else   they  might  be,  were 
always  picturesque.      Mediaeval  architecture 
was   essentially  so,  and   the   French  chateau 
and  the  Scottish   castle,   though   not  always 
comfortable   places   to  live   in,  were   always 
picturesque.        Now,    the     architecturesque 
was    architecture     and    nothing    else.      The 
Parthenon   was   cited   as    a   building   which 
had  not  one  element  at  all  picturesque,  and  it 
showed  that  the   Greeks  were   a  thoroughly 
architecturesque    people.       The   site   of  the 
building,   however,   was   picturesque.       The 
Egyptian     temples,    agaiu,     were    architec- 
turesque and    not   picturesque.      The    Pan- 
theon  at   Rome  was   the    same ;    there  was 
no  attempt  to  make  it  pictorial.     It  was  the 
same  again  with  the   Pompeian  house,  which 
was  eminently  architecturesque.     We    were 
thus  led  to  perceive,  according  to   Professor 
Kerr,  that  Classic   work  and   Oriental   work 
generally  were   essentially   and  primarily  ar- 
chitecturesque   only,    and     that    mediaeval 
architecture,   on  the   other   hand,  was  pictu- 
resque.    Pursuing  his   idea    into   other  arts 
connected  with  architecture,  he  observed  that 
architecturesque  painting  implied  subordina- 
tion to    architectural  principles   and  forms. 
Then  he  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the 


decorative  paintings  of  Mr.  AV.  B.  Scott, 
which  were  recently  illustrated  in  the  Build- 
ing News,  were  not,  in  his  opinion,  treated 
architecturesquely.  They  were  admirably 
executed  as  paintings,  but  "they  had  not  been 
subordinated  to  architectural  principles. 
Sculpture  also  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
forms  and  purposes  of  the  architect — that 
was,  it  should  be  treated  architecturesquely. 
The  statues  at  Temple  Bar,  though  excellent 
sculptural  works,  were  not  adapted  to  their 
situation,  and  he  thought  that  the  statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster would  present  a  very  meagre  and 
inartistic  effect  when  unveiled.  Its  position 
was  decidedly  bad.  As  seen  through  the 
railing  it  looked  like  something  inside  a  cage. 
Professor  Kerr  also  instanced  furniture,  ob- 
serving that  cabinet  makers  ahvays  objected  to 
the  architect's  designs  for  furniture.  The 
reason  was  that  the  architect  kept  him- 
self anxiously  to  architectural  principles  and 
failed  to  perceive  the  cabinet  making  prin- 
ciples. If  furniture  was  to  be  well  adapted  it 
must  be  done  by  the  architect.  But  it  must 
be  treated  architecturesquely.  In  designing 
an  interior,  one  is  apt  to  treat  it  architec- 
turally. Now,  the  first  object  of  a  plan  being 
convenience,  it  must  be  treated  architectu- 
resquely. Adverting  next  to  landscape  garden- 
ing the  Professor  dwelt  upon  the  architec- 
turesque style  of  Italian,  and  the  picturesque 
style  of  English  gardening.  In  speaking  of 
site,  he  said  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had 
been  treated  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  as  an  essen- 
tially architectures(iue  building  with  refer- 
ence to  its  site.  The  Thames  Embank- 
ment had  an  interest  to  architects  for 
the  same  reason.  It  was  certainly  an  effort 
of  the  architecturesque.  And  the  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  seen  in  perfection  in 
Paris  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  its  streets. 
That  city  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
mediaeval  town,  with  its  winding  zigzag 
streets,  and  many  turnings  and  corners,  which 
were  so  picturesque.  He  thought  this  object 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  if  so,  why, 
he  a'ked,  was  it  so  completely  neglected,  as  it 
was  in  London  ?  There  was  not  the  slightest 
attempt  made  to  dispose  of  our  most  costly 
buildings  with  a  view  to  their  architecturesque 
site,  which  would  simply  double  their  value. 
In  concluding  his  address.  Professor  Ken  said 
that  the  subject  of  the  architecturesque  being 
entirely  new,  he  had  had  no  authorities  to 
consult.  He  merely,therefore,  suggested  and 
offered  reflections  of  his  own.  It  was  possible 
that  he  might  be  more  or  less  wrong  in  his 
conclusions,  but  he  hoped  he  had  made  his 
meaning  intelligible.  The  subject,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  was  one  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  and  further  development. 

The  Professor's  address,  we  may  say,  evoked, 
or  provoked,  less  discussion  than  almost  any 
address  we  ever  remember  to  have  listened  to 
at  the  Association.  Probably  this  was  owing 
to  the  peculiar  novelty  of  the  subject.  It 
certainly  did  not  lack  interest  at  the  hands  of 
Professor  Kerr.  However,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  more  than  usual  shyness,  or  at  all  events 
reticence,  among  the  members,  and  very  few 
opinions  were  ventilated.  A  vote  of  thanks  to 
Professor  Kerr  was  moved  by  Mr.  Tarver,  who 
thanked  the  lecturer  for  having  given  them  a 
new  word,  which  he  thought  they  might  often 
have  occasion  to  make  use  of.  He,  however, 
differed  with  the  Professor  respecting  his 
definition  of  mediaeval  architecture,  which  he 
conceived  had  as  much  of  the  architectur- 
esque in  it  as  the  Greek,  or  as  the 
Pantheon,  for  instance.  A  similar  opinion 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Lacy  Ridge,  in  second- 
ing the  vote  of  thanks.  This  gentleman  held 
that  Gothic  architecture  contained  all  the 
same  elements  of  beauty  as  the  Classic  plus 
the  picturesque.  He  also  objected  to  the  de- 
scription given  of  medicoval  towns,  where 
there  was  no  absence  of  straight  lines  any  more 
than  in  modem  towns.  As  to  the  French 
capital  he  sincerely  hoped  that  they  would 
avoid  the  style  adopted  there.  It  was  utterly 
dry  and  uninteresting.    Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  the 
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chaimuui,  did  not  aj,-ree  ^^^th  Professor  Kerr  s 
opinion  that  the  northern  nations  had  gone  in 
so  ciclusivelv  for  the  pictun'Siiue,  while  the 
eastern  nations  had  followed  the  principle  ol 
the  architectures<iuc.  The  E-jptian  statues 
supporting  buildings,  however,  he  thought, 
atfordeil  an  apt  illustration  of  his  argument, 
for  those  tiguics  were  inviuiably  treated  archi- 
tecturcsipielv.  He  also  agreed  with  the  objec- 
tion taken  by  the  lecturer  to  Mr.  Scott's  de- 
coration. The  tigures  had  the  appearance  of 
being  cut  off  by  the  arches.  He  mentioned 
similar  decorations  designed  by  Rosetti  at 
Oxford.  Thev  were  some  paintings  round 
windows,  and'  portions  of  the  heads  and 
figures  were  actually  missing.  Besides,  the 
light  coming  in  through  the  window  prevented 
the  picture  being  seen,  and  the  ell'ect  was  en- 
tirely lost.  He  hoped  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  along  the  Thames  Embankment  would 
be  treated  architccturesquely,  like  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and,  though  he  himself  did  not 
object  to  a  little  irregularity  in  style,  he  was 
in  favour  of  following  the  e.xaniple  of  our 
French  neighbours  in  this  respect. 


drawings  iUuatrating  the  restoration  of  the  entu-e 
cathedral.  , 

The  Institute  SUver  Jledal,  with  .i5  5s.  (sub- 
ject of  competition,  "  Jleasured  Drawings  of  any 
BuildiDg  erected  Jjefore  the  year  1/00,  and 
hitherto  unpubUshed^"  to  Mr.  ^Yilliam  Heuman  ; 
medal  of  merit  to  Sir.  Charles  11.  Heathcote.  In 
this  competition  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Morton  Jl. 
Glover  were  "  honoiir.ibly  mentioned.' 

The  Institute  Medal,  for  the  best  essay  '  On 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Window  Traceiy  '  or 
other  suitable  subject,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Scott  Champion. 

The  designs,  drawings,  &e.,  are  now  on  view 
from  ten  to  five  daily  at  the  Institute,  where  they 
may  be  inspected  by  anyone  bringmg  a  card  of 
introduction  from  a  member. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 
If  we  are  to  rely  on  report,  unanimity  of  feeling 


THE 


INTERIOR    OF    ST.    PAVL'3 
CATHEDRAL. 

THE  notorious  John  AVilkes,  it  will   be  remem- 
bered, was  confined  in  the  Tower  for   call- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  a  "den  of  robbers" 
He  was  compelled   to  make  an  abject  apology  on 
hi*  bended  knees  before  the  House.     On  rising  he 
aadrrssed    the  Speaker  in     his    usual   sneering 
manner,  and  said,  rubbing  his  knees,   "  After  all, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  dirtiest  house  I  was    ever 
in."      And   for   this   he  was   sent    back  to   the 
Tower.     Had  Mr.  Wilkes  seen   the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's  he  might  have  used  similar  language.     We 
arc  afraid  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral    is  the  dirtiest 
cathedral  in  England   or  anywhere  else.     Several 
complaints    have   reached   us  regarding   its  very 
neglecte<l   state.      It  is  complained  that  dust  and 
dirt  lie  thick  in  all  jiarta  of  the   edifice,  and  that 
one  or  two  of  the   m.irble   monuments  in  parti- 
cular are  disgracefully  dirty.      Surely  some   little 
attention   ought   to  be   bestowed   on  these  inte- 
resting and  beautiful  memorials  of  the  dead.     No 
one  who  has  seen  the  cathedrals  on  the  Continent 
could  fail  to  have  been  struck   with    their  great 
cleanUaess    as    compared  with  those    at  home. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris 
with  St.  Paul's.     The   "dim  religious  light,"  of 
which  Milton   sings,  is   scarcely  applicable  to  St. 
Paul'K,  if  we  except  the  dimness  which  is  owing 
to  dirt.     It  is  this  which  gives  the  noble   interior 
an  oppressive  rather   than  impressive  air.     It  is 
dull   rather   than    solemn.      As    compared   even 
with  other  English  cathedrals,  the  greatest  cathe- 
dral in  the  country  is  wretchedly  looked  after. 


BOTAL  INSTITUTE   OF   BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  a  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  In- 
stitute held  on  Monday  last,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  council  i  hat  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
for  the  current  year  should,  with  her  Majesty's 
grftcious  sanction,  be  awarded  to  Austin  Henry 
Layard,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  was  luianimously  adopted. 
The  following  medals  and  prizes  were  awarded: 
— The  Soane  Medallion,  to  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  sum  of  £50  is  added  by  the 
Institute  (subject  of  competition,  "  Design  for  a 
Townhall ")  to  W.  George  Vialls.  A  second  prize 
of  £20  was  given  by  W.  Tile,  M.P.,  president,  to 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Florence,  whose  drawings  were  con- 
sidered next  in  order  of  excellence ;  and  a  medal 
of  merit  to  Mr.  Herbert  M.    Marshall. 

The  l.ato  Sir  Francis  E.  Scott's  prize  of  £10  10s. 
(subject  of  competition,  "  An  Establishment  for 
Baths  and  Wash-houset*,  designe<l  in  accordance 
with  mr»dem  retpiiremeut^,  and  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  .and  fourteenth  centuries")  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Lee. 

The  Institute  Silver  Medal,  with  £5  Ss.  (sub- 
ject of  corojietition,  "  The  Restoration  of  the 
Choir  of  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathidral,  found,  d  on 
the  Plates  illustrating  Diigdale's  Work"),  first 
prize  to  Mr.  Edmund  U.  Ferrcy  :  medal  of  merit 
to  Mr.  H.  Renault  .Mangin.  In  this  competition, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  complying  with  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  last  year's  list  of  prizes,  sent  in 


.and  purpose  does  not  seem  to  prevail  at  the  Board 
of   the   London   Land   and    Building    Company 
(Limited).       At    the    annual     meeting    of     the 
company  which  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern 
last  week  (Mr.  W.  T.  Makins  presidmg),  there  was 
an  unusually    large   attendance  of    shareholders. 
The  report  of  the  du-ectors  stated   that   no  new 
obligations  had  been  entered  into   since   the  last 
annu.al  meeting.     The  amount  received  from   the 
estates   sold  has  been  somewhat   less   than    the 
directors   anticipated  ;  but  this  has  arisen,  partly 
from  forcing  the  sale  of  property   the   mortgages 
on  which   were  called  in,  and   partly    from  the 
premature  realization  of  leasehold   estates,    the 
holding  of  which  would  have  necessitated  further 
outlay  in  new  buildings  to  the  extent  of  neariy 
£100,000.      The  whole  of   the  shareholders  not 
assenting  to  the  alteration  of  the  shares  from  £10 
to  £5,  as  proposed  by  the  directors  in  circular  of 
January   lat,  1867,   the   contemplated   reduction 
could  not  be   effected,  and   another  plan  for  the 
same  purpose,  suggested  by  the  directors,   in   cir- 
cular  of  August  26th,  1867,  was  likewise  frus- 
trated, by  the  non-co-operation  of    shareholders. 
The  directors  retiring  by  rotation  were  Messrs.  W. 
T.  Makins  and  T.  H.  Harris,  who  were  eligible  for 
re-election.      Messrs.  Simpson,   Fraser.  Johnson, 
and  Churcher  having  resigned,  the  directors  had 
elected  Messrs.  H.  F.  Makins  and  J.  Smith,  whose 
election  requires  confirmation  by  the  shareholders, 
in  accordance  with  the  articles   of   association. 
After  a   long  and  angry  discussion,  says  the  re- 
porter,   in   the    course  of  which  two  amendments 
were  made  and  withdrawn,  the  report  was  adopted, 
the    retiring   directors   and    auditors    re-elected, 
and  the  election  of  Messrs.  H.    F.  Makins  and  J, 
Smith,  as  directors,  confirmed. 

The  "Birmingham  Post"  .announces  with 
much  regret  the  failure  of  the  Victoria  Freehold 
Land  and  Building  Society.  The  affairs  of  the 
society  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
soUcitor,  with  a  view  to  the  presentation  of  a 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under  the 
Winding-up  Act.  The  liabilities  are  not  yet  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  but  we  believe  that  £30,000 
is  due  to  depositors,  and  that  the  deficiency 
amounts  to  about  £7,000. 


lution   be    recommended  to  the  Board  for  its  con- 
firmation  and   adoption  ;— '  That  this  committee 
accepts  the  opmion  of  Mr.  Lee  as  regards  the  plan 
marked  "  Nota  Bene,"  upon  condition  that  the  ar- 
chitect  can   give  a  guarantee  from  some   respect- 
able builder  or  builders  that  the  work  can  be  exe- 
cuted   for    the    estimate    he    has   given,  namely, 
£9  000,  includmg   the   alterations   suggested  by 
Mr'    Lee.'     Mr.     Bowman  moved  and  Mr    Ward 
seconded   that  the   secord  premium  be  given  to 
'Suum    Cuique.'       Mr.   Thompson     moved    and 
Mr   Stephenson  seconded  as  an    amendment,  that 
'Economist'  receive    the   second.      The   amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two.     It  was 
moved   by   Mr.  Siiark  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bow- 
man  that   the    plans  marked  '  Poverty  is  no  sin  ' 
are  entitled   to  the  third  premium,  whereupon  it 
was  moved   by   Mr.   Thompson   and  seconded  by 
Mr.   Thomas   Kobinson  that   'A   with   a   circle' 
should  take  the  third  place.     There  were  an  equal 
number  of  votes  for  each  of  these  propositions, 
and  it   was  therefore   agreed  that  the  two  plans 
should   be   referred  to   the   Board   for  selection.^ 
At  the  meeting  on  Monday,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.    Hodgson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Middleton,  it  was 
resolved   that  the   recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee  with   regard  to   '  Nota    Bene  '  should  be 
adopted.     With   regard   to  the  second  premium, 
Mr.    Hodgson    proposed     and     Mr.     Middleton 
seconded  that  '  Economist '   be   accepted.       Mr. 
Spark   moved   and  Mr.  Bowman  seconded  the  ac- 
ceptance of   'Poverty   is   no  sin.'     The   original 
motion  was  carried.     Mr.  Ward  proposed  and  Mr. 
Nesham  seconded,  that  the  third  place  be  assigned 
to    'Suum    Cuique.'      Against  this,    Mr.    Benson 
proposed  and  Mr.  Robinson  seconded  'A  with  a  circle.' 
The  motion  in  favour  of  '  Suum  Cuique '  was  carried. 
The  seals  were  then  broken,  and  the  names  of  the 
competitors   were    disclosed   as   follows : — '  Nota 
Bene,'    C.    J.  Adams,  Stockton  ;  'Economist,'  G. 
Styan,    York;    'Suum   Cuique,'   R.    B.    Dixon, 
Darlington  ;  '  A  with  a  circle,'  W.  Snowdon,  jun., 
Bishop   Auckland  ;    '  Poverty  is  no    sin,'  G.  G. 
Hoskins,    Darlington  ;  '  Oxenham,'  6.  W.  Hamil- 
ton,   Liverpool  ;  '  Freemason,'   W.   Bryson,    Dar- 
lington :  '  Efficiency   and   Economy,'  J.  J.  Brad- 
shaw,  Bolton  ;  '  Knowledge  is  Power,'  M.  Thomp- 
son,  Newcastle  ;  '  Palmam   qui  meruit  ferat,'  W. 
Peachey,   Darlington  ;  ,Palmam  non  sine  pulvere,' 
Messrs.  Paton   and   Thompson,   Bradford  ;    '  Pro 
Bono  Publico,'  C.  Eaglesfield  and  Sons,  Maryport ; 
'  Red     Seal,'     J.   Ross,     Darlmgton ;    '  Spen,'  J. 
P.    Pritchard,     Darlington ;      '  The    poor     shall 
not  always  be  forgotten,'  W.  H.  Blessley,  Middles- 
borough  ;  '  Red   Star,'    W.    Longson,    Liverpool ; 
'  Alpha,'   W.   Hodgson   and   B.   J.    Lithgo,   Dar- 
lington;   'Earnest,'   J.    E.   Oates,  Halifax.^   The 
chairman   produced  a  number   of   testimonials  to 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Adams,  including  one  from  his 
son." 


COMPETITIONS. 


Referrino  to  the  Darlington  Workhouse  Com- 
petition, a  report  of  which  we  gave  last  week,  a 
correspondent  in  sending  us  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  a  meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Guardians,  writes  : — "  You  will  observe  that  the 
professional  gentleman  selected  for  the  first 
premium  the  drawings  bearing  the  motto  '  Nota 
Bene';  second,  'Economist';  third,  'A  in  a 
circle ' ;  but  the  guardians  have,  it  appears,  been 
unwilling  to  go  the  '  whole  hog '  by  allowing  all 
the  premiums  to  be  sent  out  of  the  town,  and,  to 
save  disrepute  from  falling  on  the  local  talent, 
have  partly  negatived  Mr.  Lee's  well-considered 
decision  by  assigning  the  first  place  to  '  Suum 
Cuique,' a  townsman.  Such  is  life — let  us  hope 
that  '  A  in  a  circle'  is  delighted  and  'Suum 
Cuique '  surprised.  I  can  fancy  the  former  being 
devoid  of  friends  in  court  to  assist  him  with  a 
timely  vote.  When  will  those  unhappy  competi- 
tion affairs  be  properly  managed  !  "  We  quote 
an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  meeting  to  show 
the  amusing  way  in  which  certain  matters  are 
managed  or  mis-managed  by  local  magnates.  "  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Plan  Committee,  it  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Rowlandson,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  following  reso- 


■WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Mr.  Codrington,  Associate  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Mayor  of  Reading,  proposing  to  submit  a  plan  to 
the  Drainage  Committee  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  that  town.  Irrigation  of  a  sufficient 
area  of  land  at  Lower  Caversham,  above  flood  level, 
and  an  outfall  from  the  irrigated  land,  aided  by 
pumping,  are  prominent  points  in  the  plan.  A 
saving  of  £7,000  in  cost  of  works,  and  of  a  large 
sum  in  annual  working  expenses,  is  anticipated. 

After  much  debating,  the  Health  Committee  of 
the  Liverpool  Town  Council,  by  a  majority,  has  at 
last  put  forward  a  distinct  programme  on  the 
water-closet  question.  Till  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  present 
system,  but  the  Council  is  to  recommend  them  to 
apply  for  Parliamentary  powers  to  enforce  the 
general  adoption  of  water-closets,  the  cost  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  Corporation  and  the  owners,  in 
such  proportions  as  may  hereafter  be  decided 
upon.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  an  allowance, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  those  owners  who  may 
have  already  been  compelled  to  convert  middens 
into  water-closets.  The  cost  of  a  wholesale  con- 
version is  estimated  at  £250,000,  one  half  of 
which,  it  is  assumed,  will  be  borne  'oy  the  owners, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  Corporation. 

The  results  of  Dr.  Prankland's  analyses  of  the 
water  derived  from  the  Thames,  as  we  find  them 
in  the  Registrar-General's  weekly  return,  are  not 
satisfactory.  The  waters  contained  impurities 
probably  of  an  animal  origin  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  waters  of  the  New  River,  East 
London,  and  Kent  companies  were  clear  and 
transparent.     The  hardness  was  least  iu  the  West 
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Middlesex  water  (1S^,  highest  in  the  Kent  (30). 
The  Kent  Company's  water,  delivered  at  Dept- 
ford,  differs  essentially  from  the  other  waters.  It 
contained  59  parts  of  solid  impvirityin  lOO.OUOparU, 
and  of  this  impurity  1.5  parts  were  common 
salt,  which  it  is  ditficult  to  account  for,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  that  the  wells  have  some 
connection  with  the  brackish  reaches  of  the 
Thames. 

Ln-ERPOOL.— The  idea  of  obtaining  a  water 
supply  for  Liverpool  from  Kala  Lake  appears  to 
bfi  favourably  entertained  by  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Local  Council.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  water  committee,  on  Monday,  several  members 
expressed  the  opinion  th.at,  instead  of  spending 
f  160,000  on  additional  works  at  Rivington  and 
on  works  at  Dudlow-lane,  it  would  be  much  more 
advisable  to  obtainpowers  to  spend  from  £-2.000,000 
to  £3,000,000  upon  a  scheme  to  obtain  water 
direct  from  Bala  Lake,  in  order  that  the  supply  to 
Liverpool  might  be  continuous  both  for  present 
and  future  want.  After  some  discussion,  the 
chairman  stated  that  they  were  bound  to  proceed 
with  the  works  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  and 
that,  if  economy  were  exercised,  and  the  present 
system  of  water-closets  recommended  by  the 
Council  were  not  pushed  too  far,  there  might  be  a 
sufficient  supply  from  existing  sources  for  the 
next  twenty  years. 


^iu(Vui§  Intelligence. 


OETTBCHES    ASD     CHAPELS. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel   has   been   opened  at 
Win'aton.  near  Newcastle.      The  style  is  an 
tation  of  Gothic,  and  the  internal  dimens     Map- 
40ft.  long    by  2Slt.  wide.      The  building 
250  persons  at  a  cost  of  about  £600.     Mr  will  seal 
March,  of  Blaydon,  was  the  contractor.     .  Thomas 

The  Prebendal  stalls  of  the  choir  of  Wells 
Cathedral  have  been  enriched  with  sculptured 
diapering  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ferry,  the  dio- 
cesan architect.  These  stalls,  designed  by  Sil- 
vin,  during  the  diaconate  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  are  of 
stone,  and  placed  between  the  piers  of  the  choir 
arches,  thus  showing  the  bases  of  those  piers,  in 
groups  of  five  ;  they  consist  of  gabled  and  crocket- 
ted  canopies,  with  sub-ogee  arches,  also  crocketted, 
divided  by  pinnacles  supported  by  slender 
polished  Purbeck  shafts.  The  names  of  the 
several  Prebends  attached  to  the  Cathedral,  num- 
bering in  all  57,  are  carved  on  the  panels  or  these 
stalls.  Some  of  the  diapers  are  copied  from 
ancient  examples,  and  the  very  beautiful  hexago- 
nal Canterbury  pattern  has  been  employed  on  the 
Dean's  and  other  stalls  on  the  Decanery  side.  The 
Precentor's  stall  is  marked  by  the  introduction  cf 
harps  and  other  musical  instruments.  Before  the 
Bculptured  diapering  was  decided  upon,  the  desira- 
bility of  employing  polychrome  as  a  background 
was  considered. 

A  new  'Wesleyan  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  has  been  erected  at  Tapshaw,  near 
Hereford  ;  the  style  adopted  is  Early  French  Gothic. 
The  building  consists  of  nave,  with  north  and 
south  transepts  and  chancel.  In  the  apse  wall 
are  five  lancet  memorial  windows,  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  representing  Christ 
and  the  Evangelists.  Mr.  F.  it.  N.  HasweU,  of 
North  Shields,  was  the  architect. 

On  Sunday  last  the  opening  at  Chester 
cf  a  new  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church 
was  celebrated  by  services  at  which  the  angel 
of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  diocese  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  priests  and  choir  of  the  Liverpool  church 
officiated.  The  church,  which  is  a  plain  building 
in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  is  built  of  brick,  and  cal- 
culated to  seat  about  300.  It  consists,  at  present, 
of  a  nave  and  vestries  for  priests  and  choristers, 
but  it  is  intended  to  add  a  chancel  and  spired 
tower.  The  architect  is  Mr.  O.  Ayliffe,  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  building,  as  at  present,  was  erected 
for  about  £1,500. 

A  new  parish  church  has  been  builtat  Faccombe, 
Hants.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  having  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end.  The  materials 
used  are  flint  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
church  comprises  a  nave  52ft.  by  21ft., 
chancel  ISft.  by  15ft.,  with  a  vestry  and 
south  porch.  Mr.  G.  B.  MusseUwhite  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Hillary,  of  Andover,  the 
builders. 


The  manufacturing  and  colliery  districts  of 
Durham  are  gradually  becomiug  well  provided 
with  places  of  worship.  Churches  have  Lately 
been  built  at  Leadgate,  Quarrington,  and  Burn 
Moor,  and  within  the  next  six  months  there  will, 
it  is  stated,  be  half  a  dozen  new  churches  in  the 
colliery  villages  round  Durham  city.  The  church 
erecting  at  Coxhoe  is  approaching  completion,  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Lanchester  have  in 
course  of  erection  a  handsome  church  in  that  vil- 
lage. 

Halifax.— Plans  for  the  now  church  in  Rhodes- 
street  h.ave  be.  n  prepared  by  Messrs.  Jtallinson 
.and  Barber,  architects,  Halfax.  The  church  is 
designed  in  the  Geometrically  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic.  The  interior  will  be  divided  into  nave, 
side  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  length  of  the  nave 
measures  S2ft.  9in. ;  the  width  of  nave  and  aisles, 
51ft.  ;  and  the  height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave 
to  the  roof,  4Sft.  The  chancel  will  be  34ft  by 
20ft.  The  church  is  calculated  to  seat  500 
persons. 

BriLDINGS. 

A  new  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Cox  and  Painter, 
drapers,  at  Malvern,  has  just  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  McCann  and  Everall,  from  designs  by 
Messrs. 'Haddon,  Bros.,  architects,  of  Malvern.  The 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Early  Domestic 
Gothic.  The  materials  employed  are  bricks  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  the  columns  and  muUions 
having  Mansfield  red  stone  shafts,  with  carved 
caps  and  abaci. 

The  old  national  school  at  Wakefield  has  been 
reconstructed  and  adapted  for  the  Wakefield  Fine 
Art  and  Industrial  Institution,  and  will  be  opened 
in  April.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  W. 
Watson. 


must  be  a  man  of  taste  and  education  ;  »  great 
knowledge  of  mechanism  will  not  produce  a  fine 
instrument,  there  must  be  also  great  taste.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  three  builders  of  organs 
who  are  really  artists  in  their  craft,  and  who  pro- 
duce instruments  of  the  highest  merits.  Schulze, 
of  Paulinzelle,  in  Saxony,  is  remarkable  for  fulness 
and  richness  of  tone,  power  of  bellows,  and  excel- 
lent mechanism.  Cavaille,  ol  Paris,  is  remarkable 
for  delicacy  and  refinement  of  tone  in  his  reeds. 
There  is  a  beautiful  instrument  l>y  him  in  the 
Carmelite  Church  at  Kensington.  Schulze  h:x.s  in- 
truments  at  Doncaster  and  Leeds.  T.  C.  Lewis 
is  remaikable  for  excellent  mechanism,  power  of 
bellows,  and  for  the  fulness  of  tone  k"  well  known 
in  Schiilze ;  he  has  also  a  good  deal  of  Cav.iille's 
merit;  he  m.ay  be  described  as  a  pvipil  of  Schulze. 
There  is  a  good  small  instrument  by  him  in 
Christ  Church,  Clapham.  and  a  tine  instrument  at 
Shields.  One  great  di.«advautage  in  England  is 
the  general  absence  of  any  high  scholarship  in 
music.  Weare  deluged  with  clerical  amateurs  with 
half  knowledge  — with  crotchets  -all  of  which  are 
very  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of  music  — - 
lam,  &c.,  A.  B.  C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases   for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  pdvertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVEXT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

JJOTiCE.— The  BUILDIXG  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


Received.— G.  W.  N.— E.  A.— W.  S.— H.  I.  O  — I.  T.— 
W  C  B— B  and  P.— W.  B— P.  and  K.— P.  and  II.-S 
and  J.— B.  J.  T.  -I.  W.  H.— E.  F.— T.  P.  -  W.  H.— I.  H.  A. 
_G  s.— W.  I.  J.  F.-V>'.  I.  C— E.  W.-E.  P.-G.  H.  G. 
— H.  N.— A.  W.— M.  and  Co.— L  H,— 1.  R.— H.  and 
Co.— E.  G.  P.— S.  J.  H  — W  S.— S.  ?nd  B  — C.  P.— 
W.  P.— G.  R.-I.  I.   S.— N.  and  Son.— B.  and  Co.— L    H. 

R  F    G.,  Glasgow— The  "  Old  Book"  is  the  best. 

A.  Hates.,  Mancheater. — We  ha^e  made  our  arrange- 
ments. 

C.  R.  P. — The  price  of  binding  the  Building  News 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  work  i^  done. 

Cit'TlA. — The  number  is  out  of  print.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  paper  on  Iron  Girders  was  reprinted  by  the 
author. 


to'espiikitce. 


ORGANS. 

To  Ihc  Editor  of  the  BuiLDma  News. 

Sir, — As  architects  are  continually  employed 
more  or  less  directly  with  this  instrument,  perhaps 
a  few  words  on  the  condition  of  the  trade  may  be 
of  use.  Organ  builders  in  England,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  essentially  tradesmen — not  art- 
ists, nor  craftsmen.  You  will  find  in  English 
organs  all  the  names  of  the  celebrated  stops  of 
Schulze  and  CavailW,  but  these  have  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  them  in  tone.  As  a  rule, 
English  organs  are  very  cheap,  although  very  pre- 
tentious in  appearance.  The  pipes  are  made  of 
very  inferior  metal  that  costs  very  little  indeed, 
but  the  right  mixture  to  get  beauty  of  tone  is 
very  costly.  You  may  make  wooden  pipes  of 
cheap,  bad,  new  wood  ;  you  may  make  the  bellows 
one  third  the  fuU  size  ;  you  may  have  inferior 
mechanism  throughout.  All  these  things  are 
pretty  generally  done  in  England.  The  church- 
warden idea  of  getting  something  cheap  and  showy 
prevails.  An  organ  builder  should  be  a  man  of 
innate  taste  for  sound — to  this  he  must  add  artis- 
tic and  mechanical  knowledge  of  a  high  order.  He 


CHAPEL  ARCHITECTURE. 

SiK, — I  hnve  read,  with  considerable  interest, 
your  somewhat  severe  critique  on  "  Architecture 
and  Independent  Dissenters"  in  last  week's 
BuiLDixo  News.  In  some  things  there  said  I  do 
cordially  unite,  but  I  must  protest  against  the 
sweeping  condemnation  with  which  you  visit  the 
whole  denomination,  simply  because  the  designs 
published  in  the  last  Congregational  Year  Book 
are  not  up  to  the  standard  of  earlier  years.  You 
must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  Year  Book 
contains  plans  of  all  the  buildings  the  denomina. 
tion  has  erected  during  the  past  year,  and  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  of  ihe  best 
buildings  find  no  place  in  that  Year  Book,  beyond 
the  bare  announcement  that  such-and-such  places 
have  been  opened.  In  the  Buildiko  News  for 
January  3,  mention  is  made  of  a  Congregational 
church,  erected  at  Driffield,  at  a  cost  of  £15,000, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull,  of  Manchester. 
I  believe  this  building  will  not  sufl'er  by  com- 
parison with  anything  that  has  been  done  during 
the  year,  either  in  church  or  chapel  architecture ; 
and  I  am  the  more  induced  to  notice  this  because 
you  have  ventured,  in  a  left-handed  manner,  to 
compliment  the  architect  as  having,  in  some  way 
or  other,  learnt  "  a  little  of  the  art  of  architec- 
ture." I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  work, 
architecturally  or  otherwise  ;  the  building  is  here, 
and  will  of  itself  testify  whether  anything  decent 
has  been  done  during  1S67. 

I  believe  architects  are  too  often  hampered 
with  conditions,  which  in  many  cases  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  Tower  and  spire  are  stipulated 
for,  and  when  cost  has  to  be  considered,  a  sum 
ridiculously  small  is  named,  and  the  consequence 
is  an  erection  more  or  less  contemptible.  Iii  the 
case  I  have  named,  the  committee  in  their  in- 
structions, with  a  judgment  too  seldom  displayed, 
simply  stated  the  amount  of  accommodation  re- 
quired in  a  given  space,  and  left  aU  matters  of 
detail  to  the  architect,  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  style  of  architecture  best  suited  to  the  locality. 
The  committee  Jiave  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result — a  thoroughly  substantial  build- 
ing, massive  without  clumsiness,  clean,  comfort- 
able, well  ventilated,  and  at  what  everyone  would 
consider  a  moderate  outlay.  It  would  be  unwise 
to  look  upon  this  as  an  isolated  case.  I  believe 
"  Independent  Dissenters,"  as  such,  have  as  keen 
an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  the  correct 
in  art  as  any  other  body  of  public  men. — I  am,  &c., 
Driffield.  March  2,  186S.  A.  B. 


MR.  TARVBB  ON  SYMMETRY. 

Sir,— Will  you  favourme  with  a  little  ap.aoe  to  explain 
that  the  paper  that  I  rea.1  on  "  Symmetry  from  a  Gothic 
Point  of  View  "  was,  in  fact,  no  ;more  than  the  following 
proposition,  submitted  with  all' deference  to  my  fellow 
students  in  the  Architectural  Association :—"  Should  not 
the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  be  undertaken  with  as 
much  reverence  fir  symmetry  as  that  of  Classic  architec- 
ture'.'" From  the  censure  passed  on  me  by  "  A  O.  X. 
yo.ir  readers  might  infer  that  I  had  taken  a  very  different 
ground,  and  had  denied  the  existence  of  symmetry  in 
Classic  work  ;  even  the  short  report  of  my  paper  that  you 
were  good  enough  to  publish  in  your  number  of  the  21st 
ult  wiU  dispossess  their  minds  of  such  an  idiotic  assump- 
tion on  mv  part.  If  "  A.  O.  X."  had  been  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  had  favoured  me  with  his  remarks  on  the 
spot,  by  taking  part  in  the  discussion,  I  would  have 
attempted  to  answer  him.  Two  of  the  newspaper  report- 
ers kindly  asked  me  for  the  paper  in  full,  and  I  at  ouca 
declined  to  publish  my  youthful —very  youthful— efforts  to 
appreciate  Gothic  principles ;  and  1  must,  therefore,  be 
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«xciued   from  defending  iii  print  that  which  I   did  not 
TOatun}  to  offer  to  pabUc  criticiini.-  I  Btu.  Ac  , 

El.WAKD  J.  Tarvek. 
10^  CrAigVoo«irt,  ChariDg-croB8»  March  3, 1S63. 


Sir.— Your  con«pondant  ".V.  O.  X."  appears  to  argiio 
fttjin  «pocuUtioii»  rather  than  from  fact».  It  i»  T^ry  evi- 
dent he  Had  not  present  at  tho  iKlivcTy  of  Mr.  Tarvera 
Cper  ■  hwi  ho  boen.  ho  would  havo  hoanl  Mr.  Tarver  pro- 
»hT  ..ivitii:  t>ia'.  h-  ("implr  took  tlio  m.itt«r  up  as  a 
,t,i  i  f  hi*  fellow  BtudentA,   and 

wi:  •.     The   title  of  the  p-iikt 

»a.'  Srrametrr   from   a   Go\hic 

Poiit-r  \  !.vt  -.  itisuui  iurpritUDK  thiit  he 

0OiiIlDeahini»eif'.  Had  'A.  O.X."  taken  the 

trouble  to  hATe  I.  .  line*  about  Mr.  Tairer.  ho 

would  flot  have  lu  1 1  ■  u:-'  -tn-iig  iK'fw^nal  attack  ho  has 
done  :  for  tli.j*e  who  know  him  know  alw  that  he  has  not 
Deflected  to  m«a»un»  and  draw  to  scale  ancient  oxaniplea  in 
England  and  France,  and  a%  tir  as  folK-wing  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Bunii-a,  I  will  sav.  tliat  if  that  gontlcman  has  any 
diMni'f—  Mr  Tsnrer  may  certaiidy  be  reckoueti  as  amongst 
hi,  •■  '  '  -  -iiost.     For  the  benefit  of  your  corresixjnd- 

cu:  rmit  mo  to  state  that  the  whole  aum  and 

Bu*  paper  was  tliis— endeavour,  by   carefvU 

■tu  ;■  the  principle  that  actuated  ihodesignerB 

of  '  .:  building,    and  by  this   means  obtain  f-r 

Tou  .    '.  .'J  symmetry    i>o»e«aed  by  many   Classic 

bmiaiiih* ,  .u  tiie  same  time  gain  greater  truthfuiueii 
between  pUn  and  elevation  ;  and  lather  study  the  ne- 
ceadtim  of  the  nineteenth  cciiturj-  than  reproduce  or  adapt 
deaigns  mado  for  other  cUmatci  and  requiremeiitd.— I 
am.  Ac,  -^  -^ 


Sir,— Having  had  the  honour  of  occupying  the  chair 
when  Mr.  Tarvora  paper  was  read  Wforo  the  Architectural 
A»ociatlon.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  tho  readers  of  the 
Bi'iLDivo  Neta-s  that 'ho  most  distinctly  disclaimf-l  all 
attempt  at  dogmatic  teaching,  and  simply  set  forth  hia 
opinions  for  discussion  among  hia  follows.  This  renders 
the  criticism  of  "A.  O.  X."  altogether  unfair;  andlcanonly 
hope  that  "  twelve  days  "  will  suifice  to  make  him  feel  it 
•'very  strange"  that  he  could  have  writt<;n  anything  so 
groasly  peraooaL  To  those  who  know  Mr.  Tarver  inti- 
mately, tho  advice  of  your  anouymoua  corresp<.mdent  as  to 
dra«ir.g  and  measuring  seems  to  savour  of  impertinence. 
Peeling  sure  that  your  columns  wiU  not  be  less  open  to  de- 
fence than  attack— I  am,  iic.  Lacy  W.  Rukje. 

23.  Bedford-row,  March  2,  1S63. 


CAUTION. 


8111,-1  will,  with  your  permisaion,  claim  a  few  lines  in 
the  Building  Kbws  to  caition  iu  readers  against  a  man 
who  is  going  about  to  various  architects'  offices  under  tho 
fbllowing  pretence.  He  came  to  the  office  whore  I  am 
ttmplojed  and  aiiked  to  sec  tho  "Governor,"  who  was  not 
in  at  the  time.  He  then  told  mo  a  very  pitiable  story 
about  his  liaving  been  articled  to  an  architect  and  civil 
engineer,  who  had  gone  abroiul ;  and  he  added  that  he  had 
been  out  of  emi<l(-ymeiit  for  six  months,  and  had  not  had 
anything  to  eat  that  day.     I  gave  him  a  tiiHo  and  started 

him.      1  ho  next  morning  h    came  and  said  that  Mr  , 

a  leading  architect  of  the  diiy,  had  given  him  employment, 
and  that  his  instruments  were  in  pawn,  and,  if  I  would 
leti<i  him  tho  balance  ho  wanted,  he  would  return  it  on 
Saturday.  I  thought  it  a  hard  case,  and  (though  very 
siupictoitii  of  him)  I  lent  it,  and  immediately  wrote  to  the 
person  he  named,  and  found  ho  had  be<.'u  neither  seen  nor 
employed  there  He  said  ho  wna  a  Welshman  (he  might 
also  havo  added  a  "WeUher"),  which  1  found  correct  on 
aaking  him  a  few  questions.  He  is  tall,  with  fair  mous- 
tachioe,  and  poorly  clad.— I  am,  Ac,  Flkeced. 


^tlntcrforiununitatioii 


fireplaces  and  chimneys,  marked  A  and  B  :  when  there  a 
a  lire  in  A  and  not  m  B  tho  smoke  comes  down  B  and  tius 
the  rooms  with  smoke,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  open  the 
d<.K)rs  and  windows  for  a  time,  more  especially  in  the  even- 
ing.—Smoky. 

REPLIES. 

[736.]— RESERVOIR  BOTTOMS.— Inanswerto  J.  TV.  H. 
of  February  7.  I  would  advise  him  to  cover  the  bottom  of 
his  reservoir  with  concrete,  about  9in.  deep,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  vegetation  and  facilitate  the  process  of  cleaning 
when  empty-  Good  concrete  will  cost  about  123.  per  cubic 
yatd.  if  stone  and  sand  are  easily  procured,  mixed  in  the 
following  proportions  :—  one  measure  of  blue  lias  Ume  to 
three  of  clean  sand,  and  four  of  broken  stone,  well  pounde  l 
together  before  setting  commences. — Wm.  W.*.tT3. 

[749.]— ILLEGIBLE  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  SILVER 
COINS.- Toreadillegibleinscriptionson  old  silver  coins, 
lay  the  coin  on  a  red-hot  iron.  The  parts  which  have  been 
most  compressed  in  the  die  oxidize  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  other  parts,  and  remain  a  lighter  colour.  See 
"Sir  David  Brewster's  Letters  on  Natural  Magic."— Ard- 

WICK. 


[751.1- ROOFAGE  WATER.— The  average  rainfall  in 
the  midland  couutiea  will  be  about  30in.  per  annum.  But 
"M-  Paynter"  must  construct  his  underground  tank  to 
bold  the  greatest  rainfall  in  twenty-four  hours,  wiiich  we 
will  take  at  2in  deep  upon  every  square  foot  of  his  roof- 
ago  ;  «.--..  90,000  X  144  X  2  =  25,9.0,000 -r  1728  (the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  iu  afoot)  =  15,000ft  X  6  25  (the  number 
of  giillona  in  a  foot)  =  9,3:5,000  gallons.  A  lauk,  there- 
fore, 4'ift  by  3Gft.  by  10ft  will  hold  750  gallons  more  than 
what  is  needed,  but  it  is  bettt^r  to  have  room  suflScient. 
Tlio  only  thing  to  look  at  in  acapacity  of  15,000ft.  or  twenty- 
four  hours'  rjiin,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  construct  the 
tank  accordingly.  I  shall  be  glad  to  render  your  corre- 
spondent any  further  assistance. — Wm.  Watts. 


[754.]-FLEXIBLE  IVORY. —"  Ilminster"  can  make 
ivory  fle.viblo  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  pure  phos- 
phoric acid  of  sp,  gr.  1  30,  and  leaving  it  there  until  it  loses 
its  opacity.  It  must  then  be  taken  out,  waslied  in  water, 
and  ox^Kwed  to  dry  air  till  it  hardens.  It  will  resume  its 
pliancy  on  immersion  iu  hot  water. — Sans  Peur. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

A  DiSTBicT  Sukvetoe's  Fees— Mr.  Albert 
Nicholls  Bryett,  builder,  of  116,  St.  James's-road, 
HoUoway,  was  summoned,  before  Mr.  Cooke,  by 
Mr.  John  Turner,  of  8,  Duerden-viUas,  ToUingtou 
Park,  one  of  the  district  surveyors  of  Islington, 
to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  pay  the  sum  of 
158.  for  surveying  the  erection  of  a  cellar  attached 
to  a' bakehouse,  erected  after  the  roof  of  the  bake- 
house had  been  covered  in.  Mr.  Cooke— the  case 
having  been  heard  at  great  length  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  .adjourned  for  the  purpose  to  this 
day— now  delivered  a  lengthened  judgment,  in 
which  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  where  an 
addition  to  a  building  was  not  contemplated  and 
commenced  before  the  main  building  was  covered 
in,  it  could  not  come  under  the  "  additions " 
referred  to  in  the  act,  covered  by  the  first  notice 
and  first  survey  ;  but  was  an  addition  for  which  an 
additional  notice  mu.st  be  given,  an  additional  sur- 
vey had,  and  an  additional  fee  paid.  He  thought 
the  builder  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  cellar  now 
in  dispute  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  bake- 
house, and  was  intended  to  be  included  in  the 
notice  of  June  12th,  1867.  The  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar formed  part  of  the  bakehouse,  and,  though 
there  was  an  external  and  not  an  internal  com- 
munication, he  thought  that  that  did  not  make 
it  a  separate  building  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act.  The  cellar  being  therefore  a  part  of  the 
bakehouse,  the  surveyor  was  not  entitled  to 
another  fee.  • 

Professional  Claims. — William  Fooeuty  t;. 
Hugh  Moore. — This  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Fogerty,  the  well-known  architect,  of  Harcourt- 
street,  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Dublin, 
against  Mr.  Moore,  druggist,  of  Capel-street,  to  re. 
cover  fees  for  plans,  specifications,  estimates, 
details,  and  part  superintendence  of  the  works 
of  a  warehouse  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the 
defendant  in  that  city,  and  estimated  to  cost 
about  £12,900.  Tenders  hid  been  received  from 
the  leading  builders  and  a  contract  nearly  entered 
into,  which  was  afterwards  broken  off.  The  de- 
fendant lodged  £223  ISs.  6d.  in  court.  The  case 
came  on  for  hearing  on  Tuesdiy,  the  18th  ult., 
when  Serjeant  Barry  opened  for  the  plaintiff. 
After  examination  of  Sir  Charles  Lauyon,  M.F., 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects 
of  Ireland,  and  the  taking  of  a  portion  of  the 
plaintiff's  evidence,  the  further  hearing  of  the 
case  was  postponed. 


QVEST10N3. 

p»i  )— FIXTURKS.— If  »  coveDBOt  in  alraso  states  that 
BitMr**  hn  »'»  he  delirerod  up  at  tho  r nd  of  tlio  term,  can 
t'  '  .  in  wlditiou  t.)  laiidlorirM  Uxtures,  what  aro 

u  ..I  tenant'a  fixturca?     In  a  legal  point  of 

\  -to  nie that tliiit would  betto,  )>ut  1  ehould  Iw 

(U<i  i>>  Kiiow  what  it  tho  usual  custom  in  such  cases  — J.  J. 


-.►■ItTrnivr,  _i  w.m  to  Alter  1,200  gallons  of 
I  tank.  U-M-d  for  laundry  purposes  ; 
' .  inrorm  mo  of  a  cheap  and  effuctual 

,    ....     i:  H.  H. 


rr.rt  l-rWTN-.T  TII.es.— I   havo  been  told  there  has 
^''  ■ -I  a  set  of  dcnigns  for  laying   paving 

'  irssoas  to  gut  a  plea.ing  variety. 

I  .  iHjing  iuforraud  tvhoro  i  could  obtain 

the  aU..c  dwigiu U.  W.  D. 


"•  \'"K   STAIN.    -Will  jron,  or  .my  of  your 

'■■  '        inform  mo  how  to  make  tho  black  stain 

'■  '-'g  manufkcturcn  to  st-iin  tho  metal  before 

bia/«  i''A<iin;.  in  green  bronzing.    Also  how  to  make  green, 
ormolu,  French  gold,  and  pale  lacquon?— F. 


ITOT  1  -THE  BCILOINO  ACT.— In  tho  backyard  of  the 
h0M.e  ntjl  mine  ataods  a  building  contrary  tu  the  Building 

A  '    I   .'  I'   I.J.   t.-.i.  M.  ...i.f,.nc-5  about  two  years.     Cfln 
■^'  i')«h<:thcr  tlivre  in  any  limit 

■  .   of  a  building  during  which 

[['  .    .    '^tr  to  interfere,  and  if  so,  wiiat 

that  lUUt  Ul — BU1U.1.NU  OW.<«EB. 


'  v.— Would  yon,  or  some  of 

'('■■rill  itio'if  some  way  to  cure 

'I'jing  sketch yoa  will  And  two 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Tlie  North  Shields  operative  painters  turned  out  on 
Htrike  on  Monday  fur  Saturday  half-holiday.  They  were 
paid  308,  a  week. 

Tho  npcmtivo  masons  of  Hamilton,  near  Glasgow,  are  on 
strike  for  an  advance  of  wages. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  stained  glass  memorial  window  has  recently  been  fixed 
in  the  jiarioh  church  of  Winalow.  Bucks,  eiected  by  Mrs. 
Miles,  in  memory  of  the  Uev.  J.  Milea,  B  D,,  late  incum- 
bent of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Padrlingtou.  The  lights  are 
four,  the  nubjocta  being— tlie  Agony  iu  tho  Garden,  the 
Cnicifixion.  tho  Reeurrection,  and  tho  Ascension.  Tiie 
work  wai  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr,  A.  J.  Mingaye 
of  London.  ' 

The  cjwt  window  of  Horsepath  Church,  near  Oxford, 
which  in  in  tho  Perpendicular  ntylo,  hna  juat  been  filled  with 
stained  glawi  at  tho  coat  of  the  Kov.U.  U.  IJnimley,  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College.  The  s'lt.ject,  which  extends  across 
three  openings,  is  the  Crucifi.\iou  ;  our  Lord  and  Mary 
XLogdaleno  in  the  centre,  and  iu  the  .side  comp.irtments  the 
figure*  of  tho  Maiya,  St.  John,  and  Salome.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  with  a  canopy.  The  tracery  is  hllud  with 
figures  of  St.  Frideswido,  St.  Giles,  St.  Mary  Magdelene, 
and  St.  John  Baptist,  patron  saints  of  the  diocese  and 
church  combined.  The  window  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Baguley,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  high  cross  at  Taunton  hafl  just  been  completed.  It 
m  30ft.  in  height,  and  in  built  of  Ham-hill  stone,  with 
pillars  of  dark  poiJBhed  marble.  At  the  base  are  three 
!-teps  of  blue  Portland  stone.  The  northern  and  southern 
faccifl  contain  drinking  fountains,  and  half  way  up  are 
niches  fur  six  statues.  Tho  top  is  spire  slwipcr],  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  carved  cross.  'llic  new  croHH  bai  been  built 
by  Measrs,  Shewbrooks,  of  Taunton,  from  dosigua  by  Messrs 
OUe*  and  Rubioaon,  architects,  of  London. 


§m  iite  CaWe. 


We  hear  that  paraiEn  hag  been  used  with  good 
results  for  the  preservation  of  fresco  wall  paintingf. 
Frescoes,  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decay,  be- 
oome  quite  solid  after  saturation  in  mineral  tur- 
pentine. Further  experiments  are  being  made 
iu  its  application. 

Some  interesting  antiquarian  discoveries,  says 
a  correspondent  at  Rome,  have  bfien  recently 
made  on  .the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caefars. 
Signor  Kosa,  who  directs  the  excavations  fur  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  has  found  the  base  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  an  altar,  bearing  an 
interesting  inscription,  stating  that  it  waserected 
by"Curius  Dorriiiua  Calviiius,"  wlio  twice  filled  | 
tho  Consular  dignity  in  the  years  B  c.  53  and  40. 
This  relic  was  found  close  to  the  basement  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  raised  at  the  close  of  tha 
Social  war,  by  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  80. 
another  part  ol  Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  Emporinri 
between  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber, 
Signor  Visconti  has  brought  to  light  numerous 
masses  of  rich  ancient  coloured  marbles,  some 
bearing  dates  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 

Portable  rustic  bridges,  composed  of  ropes  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  hastily  thrown  over  a  river  to  facili- 
tate the  transit  of  the  native  huckeries,  have  long 
been  known  iu  India;  these,  though  differing  so  es- 
sentially in  the!-implii:it^yoftheirlbrmatior:indtbe 
fragility  of  their  materiulp,  deserve,  nevertheless, 
from  tbeir  similarity  of  principle,  to  be  considered 
as  the  prototypes  of  our  more  elaborate  and 
massive  suspension  bridges  of  iron.  It  has,  indeed, 
lately  been  asserted,  that  the  largest  iron  bridge 
in  tlie  world  is  in  China,  near  Kiugtung,  where 
it  forms  a  perfect  road  from  the  top  of  one  im- 
mense mountain  to  another;  moreover,  itistbrmed 
by  twenty  chains  bound  together  by  cross  chains, 
and  is  more  than  150  years  old. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Architects'  Benevo- 
lent Society  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  on  Wednesday  next.  We 
trust  it  will  be  well  attended,  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  friends  ot  the  Institution. 

A  public  meeting,  convened  by  tho  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing the  accident  benefit  of  £100  to  George 
Bewford  and  Francis  Johnns,  two  of  its  members, 
who  have  been  permanently  disabled  from  work. 
Mr.  T.  Hughes,  M.P.,  presided. 

The  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  has  de- 
cided to  present  to  the  next  meeting  of  tho 
town  council,  a  memorial  setting  iorth  that  the 
present  regulations  affecting  the  building  trades 
are  anomalou?,  impracticable,  and  highly  in- 
jurioas  to  the  interests  of  many  individuals,  as 
well  as  to  those  ot  the  public  generally,  and  re. 
questing  that  such  measures  may  be  speedily 
adopted  for  tho  amendment  of  such  regulations 
as  to  the  council  may  seem  expedient,  alter  con- 
sultation with  their  official  advisers,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  profession  of  architects,  and 
the  building  trades. 

Notwithstanding  his  very  imprudent,  and  it 
mast  be  said  rather  ridiculous  infatuation  for 
Lola  Montes,  there  were  a  great  many  good 
points  in  the  ehDracter  of  old  king  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, whose  death,  at  the  age  of  82,  is  recorded. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  was  very  much 
devoted  to  art,  and  was  himself  an  artist,  though 
his  talents  were  chiefly  appreciative,  not  creative. 
Ho  did  not  attempt  to  excel,  or  even  to  rival  the 
works  of  Italian  art  ;  he  merely  reproduced 
them.  The  Pini  Palace,  the  Loggia  de  Lansi, 
obelisks,  churches,  b-ailicas,  all  Florence,  Rome, 
aud  Ravenna,  rose  to  new  liffc  iu  Munich.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  thut  he  went  to  Italy  as  to  his 
real  home  and  country  ;  he  brought  Italy  homo 
to  his  own  Gorman  country.  Every  ward  in  the 
city  of  Munich  was  like  one  of  the  courts  at  tho 
Crystal  Palace.  The  buildings  outside  were  mere 
copies,  but  tho  treasures  within  were  genuine. 
The  King  was  a  good  connoisseur  and  collector. 
Munich  had  its  pictures  and  sculpture  galleries  ; 
it  had  its  schools  of  painting  aud  statuary;  its 
Klenze,  Oelmuller,  aud  Gcertner,  its  Cornelius 
and  Schwanthalor.  Since  his  dethronement, 
old  Louis  had  devoted  his  time  and  means  to  the 
encouragement  ot  the  art  to  which  he  was  so 
warmly  attached. 

There  is  a  "London  Central  Painters' Hall" 
announced  under  a  limited  liabihty  company, 
with  a  capital  of  £4,000,  iu  2,000  shares  at  £2  a 
share.  It  is  intended  to  close  the  share  list  on 
the  1st  of  May. 

The  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Gallery  states  that  17  pictures  were  purchased 
during  the  year,  at  a  cost  of  £4,3S2  IDs.,  and 
that  17  others  were  received  as  bequests  or  dona- 
tions. The  gallery  was  visited  by  1,469,942 
persons  on  the  public  days  during  18o7  ;  823,420 
at  Trafalgar-square,  and  646,510  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  portion  of  grant  for  1S67-8  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  according  to  estimate  was 
£10,000. 

The  new  edition  for  this  year  of  the  Royal  In- 
surance Company's  Almanack  gives  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  operations  of  the  company  for 
the  past  twelve  months.  The  directors'  report 
shows  a  favourable  result  in  each  branch  of  the 
Company's  business,  which  is  steadily  increasing. 
It  is  now  announced  that  henceforth  the  life 
assurers  are  to  receive  an  increased  share  iu 
the  profits  of  the  company,  although  the  life 
bonuses  hitherto  distributed  have  been  among 
the  largest  ever  given  by  any  Assurance  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Trades'  Unions  re- 
commenced their  si'tings  on  Tuesday  last,  and 
proceeded  with  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

The  time  for  sending  pictures  to  the  Royal 
Academy  for  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  is  on 
Monday  the  6tb,  or  Tuesday  the  7th  of ,  April 
next. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Mechi,  ot  Tiptree  Hall  (see  BuiLDiKo  Kews 
of  Feb.  28),  relative  to  chimney-pots,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  : — "  Chimney-pots  are  a  blunder. 
In  the  cities  of  New  England,  with  fires  and  fuel 
of  every  character,  such  things  are  unknown, 
and  scarcely  have  they  a  smoky  chimney.  The 
■cause  is  that  which  you  advocate — narrowing 
the  draught  just  over  the  fire.  In  Boston  it  is 
done  by  a  small  zigzag  into  the  tlue.'' 


The  French  Government  has  ordered  a  very 
powerful  organ  of  Messrs.  Cavaille-CoU  for  tho 
Cathedral  of  Notro  Dame,  tho  restorations  of 
which  are  just  completed,  aud  a  special  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  watch  over,  and  re- 
ceive the  work.  The  comraiaaiou  includes  the 
composers  Auber,  Thomas,  and  Kosaini,  M.  Be- 
noist,  professor  of  the  organ  .at  the  Conserva- 
toire, Baron  Seguier,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  several  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Religious  Music, 
M.  VioUet-le-Duc,  the  architect,  and  several 
ufScials. 

Husband-street  and  New-street,  Golden-square, 
having  fallen  into  disrepute,  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Workp,  on  the  application  of  the  vestry 
of  St.  James's,  Westminster,  has  ordered  tho 
names  of  those  two  streets  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  whole  lino  of  thoroughfare  to  be  called 
Ingestre-place.  The  subsidiary  names  in  the 
following  thoroughfares  are  .also  ordered  to  be 
abolished — Talbot-road,  Paddington  ;  Avenue- 
road,  Bow  ;  Alderminster-road,  Bermondsey  ; 
Guildford  road,  South  Lambeth  ;  and  the  houses 
re-numbered.  Tho  board  lately  ordered  that 
Red  Lion-street,  Holborn,  should  be  incorporated 
with  and  named  Lamb's  Conduit-street  ;  but,  on 
the  remonstrance  of  the  iuh;ibitants  that  theirs 
being  the  oldest  of  the  Red  Lion. streets  in  tho 
metropolis  should  not  be  the  first  to  be  altered, 
the  board  has  rescinded  the  resolution,  aud 
Eed  Lion-street  remains  as  of  old. 

A  new  system  of  paving  footpaths  has  been 
tried  in  Paris  on  the  Boulevard  de  la  Chapelle, 
where  iron  frames,  measuring  throe  feet  square, 
have  been  laid,  into  which,  by  means  of  holes 
bored  in  the  frame,  are  encased  blocks  of  poplar, 
forming  a  capital  pavement,  the  wood  of  the 
poplar  having  been  selected  instead  of  oak.  The 
latter,  Irom  its  non-absorbing  qualities,  was  found 
objectionable.  The  system  presents  a  pleasing 
effect  to  the  eye,  and  appears  to  succeed.  On 
each  side  of  the  footpaths  are  small  conduits, 
by  which  rain-water  is  at  once  drained  olT  into 
the  side  sewer. 

The  "  Niagara  Falls  Gazette "  says  that 
workmen  are  engaged  in  putting  cables  over 
the  river  for  the  new  suspeusiou  bridge  at  that 
place. 

There  are  ten  marble  quarries  now  iu  success- 
ful operation  in  West  Rutland,  and  three  others 
in  process  of  development.  The  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  stone  in  these  quarries  is  nearly 
50ft,,  and  is  so  stratified  that  it  can  be  easily 
worked  in  separate  layers,  ranging  from  1ft.  to 
Gft.  in  thickness.  Successive  strata  frequently 
present  a  great  variety,  both  in  colour  and 
quality,  from  purest  white — the  marble  so  valued 
by  sculptors — to  the  coarsest  of  coloured  rocks, 
the  best  often  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the 
poorest. 

Baron  Haussmann  is  girding  his  loins  for  re- 
newed efforts  in  the  way  of  demolitions  and  im- 
provements in  the  French  capital.  His  pro- 
gramme of  improvements  for  the  present  year 
includes  the  opening  of  the  Rue  de  1'  Imperatrice 
and  the  Rue  Rfeaumur,  the  completion  of  the  two 
new  boulevards  of  the  B'aubourgs  St.  Jacques 
and  St.  Marcel,  the  laying  out  of  the  park  of 
Montsouris,  the  construction  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
completion  of  the  central  markets  and  their  ap- 
proaches, erection  of  the  College  RoUin  on  the 
site  of  the  Montmartre  abattoir,  completion  of 
the  College  Chaptal  at  the  angle  of  the  Hue  de 
Rome  and  Boulevard  des  BatignoUes,  construc- 
tion of  a  magnificent  fountain  on  the  Place  du 
Chateau,  aud  the  termination  of  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain  and  of  the  Une  de  Rennes. 


patents  for  |iibciitious 

CONNECrED   WITH    TIIK      HUILDINQ     TBADS. 


212S  R.  SHAW  aud  J.  STIUK.  Impko\t:ments  is 
BnicK-MAKiNO  Mal'UINKIIY.     Datod  July  20,  ISUr. 

Tho  obj(.sct  of  this  inventiou  is  to  construct  bricks  by  a 
simple  and  direct  acting  apparatus,  thereby  ensuring  a 
liurubifi  machino,  as  well  as  one  that  may  be  worked 
economically.  Tho  inventors  effect  this  by  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  vertical  pup  mill  (for  dinintcsrratins  the  lumps  of 
clay),  having  at  tho  bottom  an  aperture  of  about  the  aizo 
of  an  ordinary  brick,  and  placed  over  a  suitable  rcctanffular 
table  which  sustaiuLS  a  shaft  having  a  double  ratchet  wheel 
upon  it,  and  driven  by  Buitable  gearing.  Between  tho 
top  of  tbc  tabic  and  the  bottom  of  tho  pug  mill,  a  space  of 
the  depth,  say,  of  a  brick,  intervenes  to  permit  the  passage 
of  a  series  of  moulds  i)laced  across  the  table.  The  moulds, 
although  close  to  each  other,  are  iu  no  way  connected,  but 
are  sucees^ively  traversed  along  the  table  by  the  action  of 
the  ratchet  wheels  upon  projections  on  thoir  extremities, 
and  c^ch  in  turn  comes  under  the  aperture  in  the  bottom 
(jf  the  pug  mill,  receives  a  charge  of  clay,  and  is  thrust 
forward  by  the  one  behind  it.  a  drag  roller  rotating  ou  tho 
loj)  of  the  moulds  keeping  each  in  its  place.  The  brick 
may  then  bo  discharged  from  tho  mould  by  being  thrust 
out  through  a  perforated  portion  of  tho  table  upon  au  end- 
less band  below. — Patent  abandoned. 

2139  E.  TOMLINSON.  Imphovemf.nts  in  Ornament- 
ing, Printing,  Colouring,  Enamelling,  Staining,  Cut- 
ting, Creasing,  Bending,  andManufacturino  &.rticles 
FROM  Wood  and  other  Materials.  Dated  July  23, 
1S67. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  print- 
ing or  placing  designs  of  labels  on  wood,  card,  paper, 
metals,  and  particularly  on  wood  and  scale  board,  for 
match  or  other  boxes,  which  are  printed  or  stamped  and 
cut  through  at  one  operation,  ami  for  boxes  creased  aud 
bout,  the  whole  being  the  result  of  the  same  combined  action. 
This  is  accomplished  by  placing  knives,  cutters,  or  rules 
made  of  any  suitable  material  in  combination  with  the 
jjriuting  press,  or  any  suitable  machine  {either  cylindrical 
or  flat  pressure),  that  is,  the  knives  or  cutters  are  fixed  in 
the  required  position  in  the  forme,  or  that  part  that  re- 
ceives the  pressure  resulting  from  the  action  of  printing, 
so  that  the  wood,  card,  paper,  or  other  material  is  first  cut 
through  and  then  stamped  or  printed,  and  with  boxea 
creased  or  bent,  the  whole  being  the  result  of  the  same 
combined  action ;  or  in  some  eases  to  perform  one  or 
more  of  the  said  operations  at  one  and  the  same  time, — 
Patent  abandoned. 

210S    J.,   J.,  and  T.   PALMER.      Improvements    in 

MOVABLE    bPANNEKS     OR    SCREW    WRENCHES.      Dated   Julj 

IS,  1867. 

This  invention  consists  in  certain  improvements  in 
actuating  and  adjusting  the  movable  jaws  of  movable 
spanners  or  screw  wrenches  of  the  kinfl  called  Clybum'a 
spanners  or  screw  wrenches,  that  is,  spanners  or  screw 
wrenches  in  which  the  movable  jaw  usually  works  across 
the  body  in  a  line  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  at  right 
angles,  to  the  handle  of  the  spanner  or  screw  wi'cnch.  In 
actuating  the  movable  jaws  of  the  said  spanners  or  screw 
wrenches  according  to  this  inventiou  the  patentees  con- 
struct aud  arrange  the  parts  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  bar  of  the  movable  jaw  works  in  a  recess  made  across 
the  body  of  the  spanner  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  end  of 
the  bar  of  the  movable  jaw  they  make  a  screw  box,  in 
which  screw  box  one  end  of  a  screw  works,  the  other 
end  of  tho  said  screw  turning  in  the  body  of  the  spanner 
immediately  under  the  fixed  jaw.  A  milled  collar  is  fixed 
by  a  cross  pin  or  otherwise  to  the  screw.  By  means  of 
this  milled  collar  the  screw  may  be  rotated  iu  one  or  other 
direction.  A  hole  is  made  through  the  body  of  the 
spanner  from  side  to  side,  in  which  hole  the  milled  collar 
is  placed  and  works,  the  said  milled  collar  being  flush,  or 
nearly  flush,  with  the  faces  of  the  said  body.  Instead  of 
placing  the  milled  collar  for  turning  the  screw  in  a  hole 
or  recess  in  the  body,  one  end  of  the  screw  may  project 
from  the  edge  of  the  body,  and  have  a  milled  head  thereon 
for  rotating  the  screw.  By  turning  the  milled  collar  or 
head  in  one  or  other  direction,  the  screw  box  of  the 
movable  jaw  is  moved  upon  the  screw  in  one  or  other 
direction,  and  the  movable  jaw  advanced  towards  or 
withdrawn  from  the  fixed  jaw  on  the  body  of  the  spanner, 
and  the  distance  betwwen  the  two  jars  is  thus  adjusted. — 
Patent  completed. 


MEETINGS    FOR  ENSQING  WEEK, 

TuES.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Discussion  on 
Mr.  Sanberg's  p.iper  on  '*  The  Mauufact-ui-e 
aud  Wear  of  Rails,"  3 

Wed.— Society  of  Arts.— "On  Courts  of  Arbitration  and 
the  Principle  of  Co-operation  as  a  means  of 
bringing  into  Harmonious  Action  tho  In- 
terests of  Capital  and  Lubom-,"  by  T.  Bcggs, 
Esq. 
Geological  Society,  8 

Fri. — Architectural  Association,— Members'  Soiree. 

Societv  of  Arts.— Cantor  Lecture-s  first  of 
four  Lectures  "  Ou  Chloride  of  Sodium,  the 
Products  Obtained  from  it,  and  their  Appli- 
cation to  Arts  and  Manufactures,"  by  Dr.  F. 
C.  Calvert,  F.R.S. 

Sat,— AaBOciated   Arts  Institute.— Committee  Meeting. 


irak  ilttos. 


TENDERS. 

Abingdon. — For  villa  residence  to  be  elected  apou  the 
Albert-park,  Abiiigdon,  for  Mr.  Edward  Harriaa.  Edwin 
Dolby,  architect      Quautities  not  sapplied  ; — 

Dover £1300 

Tliomas lOSS 

Selby 1026 

Hanlev.— For  the  erection  of  .1  house  ia  Trinity-street, 
for  Mr,  Sutton : — 

Wooldridge £669  10    0 

Bennett  and  Cook 614    0    0 

Hammersley 48a    0    0 

Emery  (accepted) 435  10    0 

LoNDPN. — For  alterations  to  55,  Old  Broad-street,  City, 
for  Messrs.  Somes,  Mullens  and  Co.  R.  J.  Woodcock, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Evans  : — 

Johnstone  and  Jeanes £19^5  10    0 

G-amnion  and  .Son 1597    0    0 

Carter  and  Sons 1570    0    0 

Piper  and  Wheeler  (accepted) 1524    0    0 

London. —  For  erecting  a  detached  residence  and  atablea 
at  ytamford-hill.    Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Colla  and  Sous £3470 

Moreland  and  Burton  3300 

Ashby  and  Sons 3125 

Hensbaw 2995 

Pritchard 2991 

Conder 2948 

I  Webb  and  Sons 2939 
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IlAJiMERsilITH  — ForSt.  Pot«r'«  FreeSohool,  Albion-road, 

Vvt-<D^.  llMumoramith.     Mr.  G.  A.  Burn,  aivhitoct  :— 

i^iimCMOu £4M:i 

Brulhw»it« <517 

Doio.  Urolhen ■•H9 

Adamwa - 3''* 

JljMl f  3S 

Hj>nk-ll 3'95 

J.  and  E.  Bird 3755 

Chaiub.rl»in    SCSI 

Sent eiior  &nd  Vp'hito 3677 

ISiSTliii-T.nvN  — Fvir  alwimlions  and  additioim  to  Bower 

I'l'ttAC**!  K«uti»h-Utiin.  to  adapt  the  sanns  m  »  rcli'*f  ortu-e 

for  dj»lnct    No   I  »nd  a  labour  vard,  f'T  tlio  Taruli  of  St. 

Faiicnu.     Mr.  R  C.  Robin*,  architect : — 

Water.  i^lOO 

Koobl.  S'lXJ 

Palm.r 21W 

BriM  •-'097 

AbboU S090 

TiU 205* 

Hemlug    -'OM 

Cnicketl   3M0 

Newman  and  Mann  l^^t^ 

Crabb  and  Vaugh.n 1990 

Ball    11188 

Nightin^e 1973 

Ivthev.  lirotUon.    19!0 

KcUy.  Uiwthori  1853 

It.brrt  Mann  1810 

Nutt  and  Co 1780 

Scnvtfuer  and  Whit«    1789 

Manley  and  Rofrcri   1782 

BharpinKton  and  Cole  1777 

Tbomaaand  Son 1735 

JjoSDOS. — For  erecting  a  dwelling  house  and  shop  in 

Old  itree',  St.  '^uke'i,  for  Mra  Bniiu.  Mr.  Ihomiu  J.  Hill, 

architect  ;— 

Cheiisum  *. £1167 

Rivott  1093 

MorcUnd  and  Barton  1085 

Perrr 1031 

Henabaw lO.'O 

Ennor   SU 

Sabcy    931 

I/iWDON.  -  For  alteratiotu  to  White  Horse  Tavern,  Funu- 

•tieet,  Citv.    Mr.  Tbomat  J.  Hill,  architect  :— 

Deer     £340 

Foale   335 

Perry  330 

Corbeldick 301 

F.«    257 

OcLTos. — For  alterations  in,  and  additions  to,  Kibbles- 

tOD-ball,  Oulton,   near  Stone.      Mr.  C.  Lyuam,  architect. 

Stoke-on  Ttent  :— 

Critchlow  and  Ward   £950 

Tamer    880 

Crutchler   S60 

Jtffriei(acoepted) tl50 

PoRT-niLU  — For  reeidencei  at  Port-hill,  near  Burslem, 
for  J.  J.  Hancock,  £s.j.,  exclusive  of  outbuildings  and 
boandary  walling.     Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  architect,  Burslem  : — 

Barlow  £1360 

Bowden     1109 

Brindley  and  Critchlow  (accepted)  10:0 

SroKE-ON-TRENT.  For  tho  addition  of  ten  rooms  to  Mr, 
Lawton's  Commercial  Hotel.  Mr.  £,  Boon,  architect, 
fioralem : — 

Yoiall £640 

Oakley  and  Minks  625 

♦ 

BATH  STOSE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RaTTDTt-L  and  SAtJtTDCRfl,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Moi- 
chants,  Uatb.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
aUo  Ccet  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
rumiahed  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Oilice,  Coi-uhiun, 
WUta.— {Adtt.I 


PROPEEXT    SALES. 

Ff.I).  24, 

At  the  Mart— Bt  Mr.  Robins.— Leasehold  house  and 
ahop.  No  1:12.  Clarendon  road,  Notttng  Uill,  lot  at  137  10*. 
per  annum,  term  80  yean  unexpired,  at  £15  per  annum — 
•old  for  £i2i. 

Feb.  25. 

At  THE  Mart— By  MenriL  Farebrother,  Clark,  and  Co.— 
Freehold  busiuesa  piemlses.  No.  2S1,  Strand,  let  on  leoso  at 
jtlOO  per  annum- 1:1.800. 

By  Messra.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer. — Freehold 
two  honsee,  with  subling.  coach-house,  and  lands,  situate 
ia  Uill  street,  Clapton,  let  on  lease  at  £84  per  annum — 
£1.370. 

Freehold  promise*,  No.  23,  Broad  street,  Hollwrn,  lot  on 
lease  at  £4i  imt  annum — jtl,0.''0. 

Frpohold  resKlouce,  known  as  Tho  Elms,  Bickley  Park, 
with  stabling,  grounds,  Ac  ,  3i  acres — £0.400. 

By  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Home. —Leoaeliold  business 
premists,  .So  O.  Castle  street  Kiut.  Bemers  street,  Oxford 
street,  annual  ralue  i;40,  term  21  Tears  from  1362,  at  £1 
per  annuta— i;32U. 

Freehold  reotcharge  of  £.10  per  annum,  arising  from  an 
•sUte  comprising  the  Manor  of. Shipton  boilers.  Gloucester, 
together  with  the  meeauages,  tenements,  farm  buildings, 
tc. ,  thereon  -  £700. 

Redeemed  land  tax  of  CIO  9s  per  annnm,  chargcl  upon 
*  mneuage,  and  445  acres  of  land  situate  in  the  |iarishes  of 
BhiptoDSoUersand  ShijUin  OUiffe.  Olouceeter- £.20 

Freehold  fcroundrent  of  X 30  per  annum,  with  reversion 
in  1897,  an«ing  from  prn(ierty  in  Wapping  High  street,  and 
Queen's  Head  Alley -11, 180. 

Leasehold  rrtidonco  with  stabling  and  pleasure  garden, 
containing  about  IJ  acre*,  situste  at  Denmark  Hill,  term 
aj  yean  unexpired  nl  tiO  i«?r  annum— £l,5«o. 

Feb.  26 

At  the  Mart— B}  Measn.  E.  Fox  and  Bnusfloia— Free- 
hold home  and  shop.  No.  16O.  Hackney  rooil,  together  with 
workshop*  and  sheds,  let  at  £47  [>er  annum— £<J  15. 

Fed.  27. 

At  the  Mart— By  Measn.  Fuller,  Horsey,  and  Co.— 
Freehold  groundrents  arising  from  house*,  Ac,  in  Conlova 
ud  Uamiltcn  roads.  Mile  End,  terms  84  years  unexpired  >- 


Lot  3,  groundrent  of  £42  per  annum— £650. 

Lot  4,  groundrent  of  £25  jwr  annum— £400. 

Lot  5,  groundrent  of  £20  por  annum- £310 

Lot  6,  groundrent  of  £16  16s  jwr  mnum— £250. 

Lot  7,  groundrent  of  £3  10a.  per  annum— £50. 

Lot  8,  groundrent  of  £28  7s.  6<l.  por  aunum— £450. 

Lot  9,  groundrent  of  £3  lOs.  per  annum— £60.  _ 

Lot  10,  groundrent  of  £10  10».  por  aunum-£160. 

Lot  11,  groundrent  of  £11  Us.  61I.  per  annum— £180. 

Lot  12.  grouiulrcnt  of  £25  "«.  M.  per  annum- £400. 

Ijot  13  groundrent  of  £10  '.Os.  iior  annum- £150. 

Lot  14,  groundrent  of  £10  10.  per  annum-£160. 

Lot  15,  groundrent  of  £3  10s  jwr  aunum— £50. 

Lot  16,  grouudieutof£2  10s.  por  aunum— £40. 

Le;«ohold  six  houses.  Nos.  2  to  7,  Meetinghouse  lone, 
Wwihvich.  producing  £78  per  annum,  term  73  years  unex- 
pired at  1.14  12«.  per  annum— £200. 

By  Messrs.  Ellis  andSon.—Loa.seliold  two  residences,  Nos. 
i.4and  96,  Lcighton  ro.id,  Kentish  Town,  producing  £76  per 
annum,  term  6SJ  years  aneipiied  at  £10  10s.  per  annum 
— £810. 

♦ 

BANKEUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASINOHALI.-STREET. 

Thomas  Fortune,  Augusta  street,  Regent's  Park,  timber 
merchant,  March  16.  at  l'i.-Thom.ia  Ginger,  New  Barnet, 
carpenter  and  joiner.  March  12,  at  12.  -  Robert  Grant, 
Cro.vdon,  stonemason,  March  12,  at  2.— Wi  ham  Henry 
James,  Warren  street,  Fitzroy  square,  builder.  Match  10, 
nt  I  —John  Weutworth  Liddoll,  Bromley,  Kent,  builder, 
March  12,  at  12.-Edwara  Maynaiii,  Chester  street,  Ken- 
niiigton  lane,  limber  dealer.  Ma  ch  IS.  ut  1.— Jamea  Wil- 
liam Woolnough,  Hoxton  8<iuare,  Hoxton.  bricklayer, 
M.arch  16,  at  2.— Thomas  Mori  is  Capes,  Commercial  road, 
Peckhaui,  builder,  March  16,  at  2.— Charles  Hunt,  Harrow 
road,  house  decoiator,  Slarch  18,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Cole,  Chester,  March  10,  at  12.— James  Cooper, 
York,  journeyman  plumber,  March  11,  at  11. — Edward 
Cowin,  Hulrae,  joiner,  Mareh  10,  at  11.  -George  Freeman, 
Hereford,  buihler,  March  10,  at  10.— Adam  Lever,  Bolton, 
stonemason,  March  ll,  at  11.-  John  Scourfield,  Liverpool, 
surveyor,  March  13,  at  11.— Edwin  Walker,  Litchurch, 
journeyman  joiner,  Jlarch  12,  at  12. — John  Bretherton, 
Little  Bolton,  joiner.  MarchlR,  at  10.— John  Pyue,  Exeter, 
carpenter,  March  13,  at  12.  — David  Roberts,  Fe.^tiniog, 
joiner,  March  13,  at  12.- 'rhom,as  Shepherd,  Worksop, 
joiner,  March  25,  at  3.— Joseph  Shipley,  South  Shields, 
painter,  March  16,  at  11.— Robert  Whitehead,  Br,idford, 
plumber,  March  17,  at  9.15. 

NOTICES  or  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

March  27,  W.  Flood,  Southampton  street,  PentonviUe, 
builder. — March  27,  W.  Rowden,  Portobello  road.  Netting 
Hill,  painter  and  glazier.  —  March  27,  J.  Starke.v,  Acton, 
carpenter  and  builder.— March  20,  R.  Williams,  Hhyl, 
builder. — Mareh  IS,  C.  Coney.  Bournemouth,  builder.— 
.March  25,  J,  Spiingbett,  Cottage  grove,  Pecktiam,  builder. 
— March  25,  V  Hersee,  Old  Kent  road,  cari»enter. — April  1, 
P.  l-'arrell,  Salford,  builder. — .March  19,  R.  Lillycrap  and 
W.  Pearcy,  Burstcd,  Hants,  brickmakers. — March  18,  J. 
Coleman,  Ewell,  surveyor. 

SCOTCH  sequestration. 

Donald  Forbes,  Inverness,  house  painter,  March  9.  at  I. 
dividends. 

March  12,  J.  Best,  Seaforth,  joiner. — March  12,  J.  D. 
Williams,  Chester,  builder. — March  13,  J.  Heatley,  White- 
haven, plumber. — March  17,  S.  Cole,  Cencoed,  civil  engi- 
neer.— March  13,  J   Dufton,  Birkenhead,  contractor. 

declarations  of  dividends. 

T.  Forrest,  Wandsworth,  surveyor,  div.   Is.    3d. — F.   H. 

Green,  Lower  Norwood  and  Battersea,  builder,  div.  2s.  3Jd. 

—J.  F.    Mathews,  Reigate,  builder,  div.  Is.  6id. — T.  Rose, 

Buxton,  plumber,  div.  6^d. 

partnerships  dissolved. 
Slidder  and  Co..  Hanover  street,  Long  Acre,  sanitary  en- 
gineers. -  Richards  Brothers,  Chester  builders. — Moordbead 
and  Lett,  King's  roiul,  Bedford  row,  architects. — Sudbury 
and  Son,  Halate-ld,  builders.— Rennie  and  Co,  Lewisbam, 
railway'coutnictors.— Legan  and  Co.,  Macclesfield,  railway 
contractors. — S.  and  C.  L.  Norman,  Sheffield,  builders 


LATEST  PRICES   OP  MATEKTAXS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TncBO,  datr  !■  per  lo«l,  dnwbftck,  1%, 

Archftug^I,  yellow  . .  JHl     0  £12 

St.  Peteraburg,  yel. . .  lo  10  11  10 

Ktiilabd  7  10  8  10 

Memel 0     0  0     D 

tiotheQt)urg,  yellow       8    0  10     0 

„       wliit«    8    0  9     0 

Gcfle,  yellow D    0  10  10 

Sodvrliiitn       g    Q  jq    q 

Clirldttiinift,    per  C, 
1-2  a.  bj  8  by  »  In, 

y«ll"W 12    0  15    0 

Deck  J'Iftuk.  Dantzlo, 

per  4iJ  ft.  3  la 0  16  I     3 

PVMiuK  Stoke  pr  too    6    0  8    0 
Oiu,  &c. 

Seal,  piile p«r  tu&S9      0  4o    0 

S[>«nu  body  o    0  u    0 

Cod SS    0  0    0 

WhnlB,  Bth.  Sea,  pal*  38    0  <>    0 

Olive,  Oftllipoll 73    0  74    0 

Cucoanut,  Cocbm.tOQ  6Q     0  0     0 

Falm,  Qne 39  10  0     0 

Lluaeed    31  10  35  15 

KAp«ae«d,  Eng.pale..  iH  IM  0     0 

Cottoiueed ii\  10  42    0 

Metals. 


COPFKR ;— 

Sheet  a  Sheathing,  4 BolU  ....pertou  79    0    0  81    0  07 

HaJiimered  Bottoma       do  }*il    0     0  0    0  0 

FUt  BottoruB,  not  Hammered   ..       do  84    0    0  0    0  0 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  71     0    0  ,3    0  OV   3 

Best  Selected     do  7fi     0     0  7!)     0  0 

Australian     do  7»    0    0  87  0  .. 

Y  I.  Metal  Sheathing  ft  BodB  ....per  lb  0    0    6i  0    0  7J 

Zma  :— 

BngllBh  Sheet      pet  ton  26    0    0  26  10  0  54 

Devaux'aV.M.  Roofing  Zinc    ....       do  2b  10    0  0     0  0 
•  And  5  per  cent,  diacomit  U  laid  upon  the  new  Byalem 

Tra^- 

BngllshBlock      „ per  tdn  9J    0    0  PS    0  0) 

do       Bar    do  114     0     0  O-i     0  0  Uj 

do       Beantd    do  UB    0    0  S7    0  0 ) 

Banca do  9110    0  0    0  0  1.. 

KtB do  80    0    0  8J10  0/"" 

Lkad:— 

Pig,  EngllBh      per  ton  21    5    0  0    0  0^ 

.    SpwiishSoft     do  10    y    0  0    y  o  f  ^i 

Shot.  Patent     do  22  lo    0  0    (i  0  (  ^' 

afleet do  20     B     0  20  15  o)    6 

WMU     „ « do  27    0    0  30    0  0 

Bpeltks  :— 

OntheSpot  ««««««"«. ...perton  20    5    0  0    0    0  nett 

(JuioitBU-vKE     perbU  6    17    0  o    y    « 

BeODLUB  or   AHTtUOFT 

French    per  ton  44    0    0  43    0  0 
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Nail  Rod 

Hoops • do 

lloopa.  Single do 
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MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
On  view  and  in  operation   at   the  Offices  of  Moule'a   Patent 
Karth  Closet  Company  (Limited),  29,  Bedlord-etreet,  Covent-garden. 
T.  M.  EVAJiS,  Manager. 


SEWAGE  of  TOWNS  and  VILLAGES  on 
the  DRY  EARTH  SYSTEM.  This  Company  is  prepared  to 
luttkearmngements  for  dealing  with  the  drainage  of  towns  on  the  llry 
Earth  System  ;  including  the  diapoail  of  sink-water,  slops,  Ac. — 
Applicationa  to  be  made  to  the  Manager,  29,  Bedford-street,  Coveut 
garden. 

LAMP -POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 
DWARF  GAS  PILLARS,   ditto  ditto. 

LAMP  BRACKETS.  ditto  ditto. 

LAMPS,  in  Cuppei.Tin.  Iron,  and  Bras •<. 
NUMBERS  fur  STREET-LAMPS,  newly  inrented. 
FOUNTAIN^— Garden  and  Drinking. 
GATES,  RAILINGS.  «c  .  ftc. 
VASES  for  aAROENS.  TEBRACE3,  &c.,J>c. 
TURNER  and  ALLEN.  Founders  and  ContractorB, 
A  Book  of  the  newest  DEsIG.sS  for  these  will  be  forwarded  free 
on  receipt  of  3s.  6d.  in  stamps,  woioh  will  he   allowed  on   flr»t  order 
201.  UPPEK  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


Btkel:— 


8we.itiih  Reg,  bammrred     por  ton 

Bwedl  ih  Va«Kot  do 


TMPROVED    TRACING    PAPER,    30in. 

J  by  20in.,  33..  4a.,  and  Cs.  per  quire;  40in.  by  30In.,  6h.,7».  6d,, 
and  83.  Bd.  per  quire;  bOin.  by  40iu.,  153.  and  178.  per  quire  ;  Con- 
tinuous, 40in  wide,  lOs.  per  piece  (20  yardai.  Patent  ■J'ricldg  Linen, 
SOin.  wide.  la.  6d.  per  yard.  30a.  per  pieeu  (24  yards) ;  4'iin.  wide.  2a. 
per  yard  40s.  per  piece  (24  yards).  Gilbert'a  Superior  Dr*wing  Pen- 
cils Is.fld  per  dozen  Strong  Cartridge  Paper,  from  Is.  3d  to  48.  tid. 
per  quire.  Whatniau'a  Drawing  Paper.  Quantity,  bpeuilication,  and 
other  Papera,     Coloura,  Brutthea,  4c. 

C.  MOODY,  2S7,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON.  W.C. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  flrat  Establishment  founded  in  England  (in  184L!)  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  rot.  sHRmKAOB,  and  warp™<j  (so  comiiiou  to  work 
manufaijtured  in  foreign  climates),  are  effkotdali.?  frkvkntkd.— For 
designB.estimates,  and  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane,  C.unberwell.  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxford-street. 

THE  IMPROVED  REGISTER 
Gravel,  Sand,  Coal,  or  Lime  Screen, 

In  this  Screen  the  (hin  lacing  wires,  so  liable  to  wear  out,  are  en* 

irely  dispensed  with.     It  is  made  of  strong  wires  wrapped  round  tba* 

Iron  croHB-bara,  so  that  the  meshes  cannot  be  displaced  nor  wear  loose  j 

CAN    BE  MADE  TO   A>\"    MESH. 

Size  in  wire    Oft.  4  In.  wide.     4ft.  L'in.  deep.     Price  £1  lOa.  Od. 


2ft.  5iiu.  wide. 
2(t.  7  in.  wide. 


4ft.  4in.  deep. 
4ft.  6in.  deep. 


P£NK£7  &  CO.,  Limited,  16,  Broadgate,  Lincoln. 


M 


A    P       MO 


U    N    T    E    R    S" 

_  the  T-irious  branches. 

WHATMAN'S  and  CARt  RIDGE.  Mounted,  kept  in  Stock; 
LECHEUTiER,    BARBE,    &    CO., 

60,  Regent-street,  W. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  M  ACHE.  CARTON  PIEKRE,  and  COMPOSITION, 
produced  in  the  best  style;  and  estiinatfs  fximiahed  on  receipt  of 
drawings.  EBtahHshcd  80  years.  WILLIAM  SMART,  41,  Clifton- 
street,  Flnsbury,  Loudon,  E.C. 


rnRELOAR'S  COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  MAT- 

X  TING.  WARRANTED  UNBLEACHED. 

List  of  PricM  freB  liy  1*081. 

Warehouse — 67,  Ludgiite  hill. 


14  IS    0 

U    0    0 


IS  0  0    :i 


PARTS,   LADDERS,   BARROWS,   &c.— 

\j     GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,    Builders  of  Carts,   Vans,   Wa«gOM 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  4c.,  Contractors"  and  Builders"  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS.  TRESTLES,    STEPS,  PORTABLB 

SCAFFOLDS.    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HANDLES.    *0. 

Wheels  made  hy  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises. 

A  large  Variety  of  holh  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended  for  Ei.portatioa,      e 

made  by  Machinery  eo  as  to  be  interchangeable  In  their  parts. 

Dobbin  Cart*,  £9  ;  Brick  Carte,  il6  ;  Navie  barrows,  lOs.  6d, 

ScalTolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  I'restlea,  Step,  &o.,  Leut  on  Ulxa. 

Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

BnalON  WORKS,  IM  uill  868,  EUSTOH  EOAD,  LOHDOK.lf.W 


March  13,  1868. 
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SCENERY  AND  MACHINERY  OF  THE 
STAGE. 

NO  one  can  examine  the  scenery  and 
machinery  of  the  various  theatres  in 
London  very  closely  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  present  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle. Curiously  enough,  the  houses  which 
have  the  greatest  capacity  for  scenic  display 
seem  to  possess  the  worst  apparatus.  At 
Drury  Lane,  except  on  very  extraordinary 
occasions,  when  the  management  appears  to 
concentrate  all  its  forces,  and  bring  up  every 
reserve  for  a  gigantic  elfort,  the  stage  appliances 
are  poverty-stricken.  Badly  painted  and  dirty 
drapery,  scanty  and  scraggy  sky  borders, 
flats  far  below  the  proper  height,  wretched 
tree-pieces,  with  boughs  wriggling  in  strange 
contortions,  no-fashioned  impossible  furniture, 
dingy  distances,  and  foregrounds  where  every- 
thing is  faulty  and  faded,  cover  a  huge  wilder- 
ness of  stage,  which  looks  all  the  more  huge 
and  wilderness-like  because  it  is  seldom 
thought  worth  while  to  mask  the  wings,  or 
even  to  bring  the  various  parts  of  the  scenery 
and  machinery  close  together.  Not  long  ago 
the  Adelphi  was  notorious  for  the  badness 
and  incongruity  of  its  apparatus.  Playgoers 
were  displeased  at  having  the  same  .scene  set 
before  them  twice  in  one  evening  in  dilferent 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  properties  were  strangely 
dilapidated.  Of  late  matters  have  been  some- 
what mended.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  the  Olympic.  The  Haymarket  has  not  at- 
tempted anything  very  grand  in  the  matter  of 
scenery  for  a  considerable  period,  but  what 
little  it  has  accomplished  has  been  poor.  The 
St.  James's  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  incompe- 
tency as  respects  the  matter  of  scenery.  The 
Princess's  is  an  exceptional  house,  whe're  great 
things  are  occasionally  attempted,  and  some- 
times with  a  large  measure  of  success.  No 
expense  is  spared,  and  remarkable  skill  and 
ingenuity  are  evinced  in  the  production  of 
imposing  and  complicated  spectacles.  Never- 
theless, the  scenery  here,  as  almost  everywhere 
else,  though  effective,  is  faulty,  and  fails  to 
produce  the  full  picture.  At  the  N  ew  Royalty 
things  are  no  better.  At  the  Holborn,  despite 
the  flattering  "  opiuions  of  the  press"  on  the 
Derby-day  in  the  praise-bespattered  "  Flying 
Scud,"  things  are  done  very  inefficiently. 
The  Strand  struggles  valiantly  against  the 
difficulties  of  its  very  small  stage,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  some  well-painted  back  cloths,  con- 
trives to  pass  muster  very  creditably,  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  matters  elsewhere. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  stands  out  prominently 
among  the  many  theatres  in  the  metropolis  as 
a  house  at  which  a  strong  efl'ort  is  made  to 
produce  scenes  realistic  in  their  character,  and 
of  true  artistic  merit,  and  it  well  deserves  all 
the  credit  wluch  accrues  to  honest  art-labour. 
This  is  not  a  state  of  things  to  be  proud  of. 
It  reflects  no  credit  on  the  enterprize  of  mana- 
gers, still  less  does  it  bear  testimony  to  the 
extent  of  their  intelligence,  while,  for  the 
development  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
it  speaks  ill.  The  evil  arises  commonly  from 
one  or  more  of  three  potent  causes  :  first, 
economizing;  second,  want  of  knowledge; 
third,  prejudice.  Sometimes  one  and  some- 
times another  of  these  causes  operates  most 
powerfully.  Where  all  three  act  in  concert 
the  result  is  terrible.  The  poverty  of  the 
confessedly  poor  excites  sympathy,  but  the 
poverty  of  the  pretentiously  rich  gains  no 
pity,  and  provokes  censure.  The  plea  of 
"  limited  resources,"  and  the  host  of  equally 
vam  pretences  upon  which  managers  occa- 
sionally ground  their  excuses  for  insufficient 
expenditure,  are  wholly  inadmissible.  To 
commence  the  building  of  a  city  or  the  work- 
ing of  a  theatre  without  first  sitting  down  to 
count  the  cost  is  foUy.  No  less  inexcusable  is 
the  stingy  policy  which  starves  a  theatrical 


enterprize,  defrauding  the  stage  of  its  fit  and 

proper  appliances,  and  insulting  playgoers  with 
scenes  sorrily  painted  and  still  more  sorrily 
set.  We  cannot  explain  the  policy  of  many  of 
the  London  managers  on  any  jninciple 
except  that  which  points  to  an  over- 
weening love  of  cutting  and  scrimping. 
Managers  err  grievously  when  they  per- 
mit everything  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin 
in  their  respective  scene-docks  and  pro- 
perty-rooms, and  replace  or  improve  nothing 
until  the  clamour  of  public  opinion  becomes 
irresistible.  At  the  Adelphi  and  Olympic, 
however,  and  in  a  less  degree  at  the  Hay- 
market,  certain  improvements  have  been 
recently  efl'ected. 

How  comes  it  to  pass  that  of  the  "new 
pieces  "  brought  out  on  the  London  stage  but 
a  very  insignificant  proportion  survive?  Mana- 
gers must  certainly  have  amassed  a  large 
amount  of  experience  as  to  what  will,  and 
what  will  not,  please  the  public  ;  yet  they 
make  these  repeated  mistakes.  As  respects 
scenery  and  machinery,  the  ignorance  which 
prevails  is  truly  surprising.  Else,  how 
is  it  that  scene-painters  are  allowed  to 
perpetrate  such  absurd  trees  as  those  in 
the  first  scene  of  that  marvellous  concoction 
entitled  "  The  Prisoner  of  Toulon  V  Or 
why,  if  things  theatrical  are  governed  by 
intelligence,  do  managers  persist  in  working 
their  scenes  from  the  wings  with  flats,  instead 
of  from  above,  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
efl'ect  and  the  increase  of  expenditure  ]  Even 
at  the  New  Queen's  Theatre,  where  one  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  the  most  recent  im- 
provements, this  pernicious  practice  is  in 
vogue.  Why,  if  experience  teaches  managers, 
do  they  allow  flaps  on  the  stage  instead  of 
slides,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  audience  and 
the  actors  ]  Why  do  so  many  managers  con- 
tinue to  use  sky-borders,  and  the  score  of 
equally  absurd  appliances  which  disfigure  the 
scenery  and  mar  the  machinery  of  the  stage  \ 
It  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  examine  the 
efi'ect  of  these  objectionable  apparatus  from 
the  front  without  detecting  their  manifest 
incongruity — skies  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
trees,  skies  hitched  up  and  carried  way  by 
refractory  flats,  and  other  little  vagaries  inci 
dental  to  the  manoeuvring  of  an  army  of 
useless  contrivances. 

The  whole  subject  of  stage  management 
needs  revision.  In  the  selection  of  pieces  and 
the  casting  of  characters  a  radical  change  is 
indispensable.  The  long  approved  and  yet 
manifestly  inconvenient  construction  of  theatri- 
cal companies  requires  to  be  reformed,  and 
many  other  departments  of  theatrical  work 
deserve  and  call  loudly  for  consideration. 
Indeed,  sooner  or  later,  the  whole  subject  must 
be  submitted  to  a  vigorous  inquiry  and  pro- 
cess of  reconstruction.  But  no  department  is 
so  urgent  in  its  demands  for  help  as  that 
which  includes  scenery  and  machinery. 

AVithin  the  scope  of  this  topic  comes  all 
that  is  seen  on  the  stage — the  place,  acces- 
sories, and  costume  of  the  dramatis  jier- 
soiife.  It  is  a  large  subject,  requiring  close 
and  accurate  inquiry.  Before  we  can  stir 
one  step  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  necessary 
to  clear  the  way  by  a  definite  and  complete 
comprehension  of  the  causes  which  have 
helped  to  reduce  this  department  of  theatrical 
art  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find  it.  The 
causes  we  have  now  pointed  out  are  the  most 
powerful,  and  originate  the  greatest  amount 
of  evil.  If  managers  were  more  liberal  or 
better  provided  with  funds  so  as  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  competent  designers  for  their 
stage  scenes,  and  better  painters  and  machin- 
ists ;  if,  again,  they  were  possessed  of  more 
accurate  knowledge  or  had  the  wisdom  to 
consult  men  versed  in  art  and  archaeology  ;  if, 
moreover,  they  could  pluck  out  of  their 
minds  the  pertinacious  parasite  of  prejudice 
which  now  saps  the  life-blood  of  all  original- 
ity and  genius,  there  might  be  hope  of  im- 
provement. Until  these  causes  have  ceased 
to  work,  or  some  vigorous  effort  is  made  to 
destroy  or  alter  them,  we  see  no  hope.  The 
scenery  and  machinery   of   the    stage    will 


remain  as  heretofore  a  sorry  spectacle,  and 
one  which  reflects  discredit  on  the  art,  taste, 
and  intelligence  of  the  countrv. 


THE    ST.    ANDREW'S   COMPETITION, 
HERTFORD. 

IN  our  issue  of  January  31  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  competition  for  this  church. 
The  remarks  we  at  that  time  made  concerning 
the  rejection  of  the  previously  selected  de- 
sign by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  we  see  no  reason  to 
modify:  we  may,  however,  say  that  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  present  competition 
will  be  managed  fairly.  One  of  the  instruc- 
tions that  the  site  "  should  be  visited  by  every 
competitor,"  and  that  no  block  jilan  would  be 
supplied,  althougli  it  seems  at  first  sight  to 
point  to  the  ultimate  selection  of  a  local  man, 
does  not  necessarily  bear  that  interpretation. 
Hertford  is  but  a  short  distance  from  London, 
and  no  one  seriously  intending  to  compete  would 
grudge  either  the  time  or  money  necessary  for 
the  visit.  Another  provision,  which  requires 
satisfactory  references  to  be  given  by  the  suc- 
cessful architect,  is  not  altogether  unreason- 
able. The  committee  simply  desire  an 
assurance  that  the  successful  competitor  is 
able  to  carry  out  his  design  ;  and  that  some 
such  assurance  is  necessary,  especially  as  there 
is  no  architect  on  the  committee,  is  proved  by 
many  of  the  designs  which  are  now  being 
exhibited  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hertford. 
Ninety -four  applications  for  particulars  were 
made,  but,  though  fifteen  designs  only  have 
lieen  sent,  several  of  this  number  are  by 
persons  with  very  limited  architectural  edu- 
cation, who  could  not  possibly  carry  out  the 
work  in  a  creditable  manner.  Taking  the 
designs  in  order,  and  commencing  with  that 
marked  "Justice,"  we  must  say  that  a  four- 
teenth century  roof  is  not  suitable  for  an 
Early  English  "church,  though,  unless  it  had 
been  specially  described  as  such,  we  should 
not  have  suspected  it.  The  material  is  yellow 
brick  banded  with  red,  the  spire  being 
covered  with  slate.  The  proportion  of  the 
piers  to  the  whole  height  of  the  church  is 
remarkable.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the 
caps  is  about  Sft.  Cin.,  while  the  height  of 
roof  above  the  hammer  beam  is  something 
like  twenty-five  feet.  The  next  design, 
signed  "  Quis,"  is  certainly  not  done  by  an 
architect,  and  requii-es  no  notice.  Another, 
bearing  a  device  of  intersecting  circles  which 
form  a  quatrefoil,  is  a  fair  design  in  the 
Geometrical  style.  The  interior  is  lined  with 
brick,  a  practice  prevalent  enough  at  present, 
though  it  has,  in  our  opinion,  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  spire  is  of  stone.  Here  it  may 
be  observed  thatthe  committee  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  competitors  the  choice  of  materials, 
and  the  restoration  or  removal  of  the  tower. 
Some  of  the  competitors  accordingly  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  to wer  by  ne w  facing  it,  and  add- 
ing buttresses.  From  a  cireful  inspec- 
tion of  the  tower,  we  can  safely  say  that  any 
attempt  to  restore  it  would  be  unwise.  It  may 
be  left  as  it  is  until  funds  are  collected  sufli- 
cient  to  build  a  new  one,  but,  in  its  present 
state,  it  would  not  bear  a  stone  spire,  and  the 
works  necessary  to  strengthen  it  would  cost 
as  much  as  a  new  tower.  'The  title  "  Justicia" 
is  given  to  a  remarkable  set  of  drawings.  The 
author  is  manifestly  no  architect,  but  he  has 
the  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  good  one.  "  Hope" 
is  the  motto  attached  to  a  very  fair  design, 
with  a  new  tower  and  spire.  'The  tower  is 
too  low  and  the  spire  too  high.  The  columns 
standing  in  the  aisles  are  very  objectionable  : 
the  architect  seems  aware  of  this,  and  has  re- 
presented them  of  considerably  less  size  than 
they  would  actually  be.  "WeU  considered" 
is  worthy  of  its  title;  the  exterior  and  interior 
are  both  very  good.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  existing  tower  is  utilized. 
Apart  from  that  there  is  little  to  find  fault 
with.  "  Hope  and  Faith"  is  a  good  design, 
with  much  coloured  decoration :  the  removal 
of  the  tower  is  proposed.  "Chrysalis  and 
Butterfly"  is  the  appropriate  title  of  a  design 
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^vhich,whUe  retaining  a  large  portion  of  the  |  few  verbal  corrections,  which  appear  in  the 
existins  church,  proposes  such  additions  as 


would  cause  a  complete  metamorphosis.  Uie 
dcsiimer  does  not  appear  to  be  an  architect 
The  drawings  marked  Deo  adjuvunte  nil 
iUsp.^<in,lum,  show  a  very  plain  church  in 
the  Earliest  Pointed  style.  This  is  a  really 
Koo».l  desiini,  anJ.  if  ^^^  ^'^'^^  ^''^^^  higher, 
little  fault  coidd  be  found.  Tace  atU  f<ice  is 
the  unfortunate  motto  of  a  design  which 
could  not  have  been  made  by  an  architect. 
"  All  things  considered"— in  this  design  the 
tower  b  retained,  and,  as  in  other  cases,  very 
costly  alterations  have  to  be  made,  the  spire 
being  of  stone.  It  is  surprising  that  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  tower  should  dream  of  new 
facing  it  and  supplementing  buttresses. 
W-riUii  is  the  title  ot  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
exhibition— galleriesare  introduced.  The  com- 
mittee cannot  entertain  this  de3igu,and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  another  marked  Pfo  ccclesia 
Dei,  which  has  an  iron  framed  roof  and  ap- 
parently iron  tracery  in  the  east  window.  A 
design  marked  "M.P.O."  is  also  practically 
out  of  the  competitiou.  The  last  set  of  draw- 
in"9  which  reipiire  notice  are  marked  M.-ith 
the  derice  "  £3,CKK)."  There  is  considerable 
mciit  in  this  design,  but  the  church  is  too 
low,  in  fact  squatty.  The  designer  complains 
X)[  want  of  time,  press  of  business,  &c.,  and 
sends  an  interior  of  another  church  as  a 
"  specimen  of  the  description  of  roofs  there 
would  be  in  nave  and  chancel."  He  requests 
thU  drawing  to  be  withheld,  but  his  request 
has  not  been  complied  with.  In  conclusion, 
we  may  say  that  the  choice  lies  between 
"QuatrefoU,"  "Hope,"  "Well  considered," 
"  Hope  and  Faith,"  and  Deo  adjuvanic,  ml 
d^spera»dum.  The  decision  will  be  given  about 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  it  will  le  impartial  and  satisfactory. 


GLASS  PAINTING.* 

ANCIENT  painted  glass    attracted  very 
little  attention  in  this  country  previous 
to  the  tiiue  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  bringing  it  into  favour- 
able notice.     The  actual  revival  of  the  ancient 
gystem  is  principally  due  to  Mr.  Miller  and 
Mr.  Willement,  two  eminent  glass  painters  of 
their  day,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the  first  to 
distinguish  and  mark  out  the  dilt'erent  styles 
•with  which  we  are  now  familiar.     The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Winston,  though  only  an  amateur 
in  the   art,  was   a  very    distinguished  one. 
Indeed,   few  amateurs  in   any  technical  sub- 
ject— if  we  except  Mr.  Ruskin  for  instance — 
"have  accomjdished  so  much  towards  its  eluci- 
dation and  advancement  as  did  Mr.  Winston, 
in  the  art  of  which  he  was  so  enthusiastic  a 
student       A    barrister    by  profession,  and 
holding     a     highly     respectable     position 
in       that      profession,     he      devoted     the 
leisure  of  more  than  thirty  years;  and  ^vith 
his  time  his   means,  to    the  study  of  glass 
painting,    for     which,    we    may    add,    his 
highly  cultivated  artistic  taste  and  remark 
able     industry   eminently   fitted    him.      He 
gave    the    result    of    his    labours     to     the 
world     in    his    well-known  "  Inquiry    into 
the     Ditfercnce    of     Style     observable    in 
Ancient    Glass   Paintings,"  originally    pub- 
lished   in    1S47.        We     gladly    welcome, 
after   a  lapse    of    twenty    years,    the    ap- 
pearance of   a  second  edition  of  this  work. 
The  death   of    its  author,    which   liappened 
suddenly  from   an  affection  of  the  heart,  in 
October,   1864,  was   a  great  loss  to  art,  and 
especially  to  that  art  which   he  had  laboured 
so  assiduously  and  so   successfully  to  foster 
and  cncourai,'e.     In  the   Bcil,Di>'(!  New.s   of 
that   date  will   be   found   an  estimate  of  his 
labours,  and  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  In  again 
noticing  the  two  handsome  volumes  before  us, 
it  may  be  oliservcd  that,  with  the  exception  of 
several  additional  notes  and  references,  and  a 

•  •'  An  Inquiry  into  the  Diffen^nce  of  .Stylo  observable  in 
Ancient  Glivs  Paintioes,  with  llint«  on  GlaM  Pointinff," 
bj  ihx  laio  Charlu  Winston.  Swond  Edition.  Patlier 
aul  Co.,  isc;. 


new  edition,  the  work  remains  substantially 
the  same  as  its  author  left  it.      The   object 
Mr.   Winston    had    in  view  was    to  inves- 
tigate the  varieties  of    ancient   glass  paint- 
ing, and  to  reduce  them  to    a  few   classes 
or  styles  in  the  same    manner  as  has  been 
done   with    regard    to    Gothic  architecture. 
In    the    first  volume,  accordingly,  a    classi- 
fication   of   this    kind   has    been  made,   the 
second  volume  being  devoted   to  a  series  ot 
illustrations  of  the  best  known  examples  ol 
glass  painting  from  the  author's  own  drawings. 
A  number  of  these  represent  both  the  design 
and  colouring  of  the  original— all  the  drawings 
are  copied  from  genuine  example.?— and  the 
value  of  these  plates  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact   that   they   form   a   tolerably    connected 
series  of  paintings  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to    the    seventeenth    century.      The    reader 
need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  difficulty  of 
producing  in  a  plate  the  ejfcd    of  painted 
glass  has  never  vet  been  overcome,  even  in 
engravings   of  large    size.     The    spirit    and 
fidelity  which    characterize    Mr.    Winston's 
drawings  generally  are  remarkable,  and  they 
have  been  admirably  executed  by  Mr.   Philip 
H.  Delaiiiotte.     The  beautiful  window  paint- 
ing from  Little  Malvern  Cliurch,  Worcester- 
•shire,  is  particularly  rich  and  effective,  and  is 
an  important  addition  to  the   new   edition. 
On  the  general  subject  of  painted  glass,  a  few 
brief  notes,  based  on  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Winston  and  others,  may  be  useful  to   the 
student.    We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr. 
Winston    in    thinkins    the    term    "painted 
glass ''    the    more    correct    expression    than 
"  stained  glass."    For  a  glass  painting,  as  he 
observes,  may  be  entirely  formed  of  painted 
glass— that  is,  glass  painted  with  an  enamel 
colour — but  it  would  be  impossible  to  execute 
a  glass  painting  merely  by  staining  the  glass. 
Most  glass  paintings  are  formed  by  combining 
the  two  processes  of  enamelling  and  staining  ; 
and,  moreover,  as  regards  colour,  the  same 
general  principles  apply  to  glass  painting  as 
to    any   other.      Our    great    teachers,    the 
Egj-ptians,  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
glass  blowing  upwards  of  three  thousand  year;, 
ago.      They    made    glass    both    white    and 
coloured,  opaque  and  transparent.     The  exact 
date  of  the  application  of  glass  painting  as  an 
art  is  uncertain,   but  we  know  that  it  was 
in  vogue  at  least  as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 
The   different  varieties  or  styles  of  the  art 
which    have    successively  prevailed  in  this 
country  have  been  arranged  under  five  classes. 
Tbereis,  first,  the  Early  English,  wliioh  extends 
from  the  date  of  the  earliest  specimens  extant 
to  the  year  128ii.    Then  followed  the  Deco- 
rated   style,   which   flourished  for  the   next 
hundred  years.     One  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  this  style  is  the  natural  form  of  its 
foliaged  ornaments.     It  was   superseded  by 
the   Perpendicular  style,  but  the  exact  date 
cannot  be  fixed   with   certainty,  the   change 
being  a  very  gradual  one.     The  Perpendicular 
windows,  however,  are  easily  distinguishable 
from  the  Decorated  by  the  form  of  their  de- 
tails, the  greater  breadth  and  delicacy  of  their 
colouring,  and  their  more  refined  and  finished 
execution.      Mr.    AVinston    assigns    about    a 
centuiy  and  a  half  as  the  period  of  its  dura- 
tion, being  of  opinion  that  it  terminated  with 
the  use  of  Gothic  ornamental  details  about 
the  year  1530.     This,  in  its  turn,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Cinque  Cento  style,  so  called 
from   the  ornaments  of   this  style   of  glass 
painting    resembling    those    of   the    Italian 
architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.     It  pre- 
vailed  for  about   fifty  years,   or    until    the 
introduction  of  the  "  Mosaic  Enamel  mode  " 
of  glass  painting;,  about   the   middle   of  the 
sixteenth  century.     This  style  is  considered 
more  ornamental  and  less  severe  in  its  charac- 
ter than  the  Perpendicular,  though  the  early 
Cinque   Cento   examples  bear  so  striking   a 
resemblance  to  the  contemporaneous  Perpen- 
dicular windows  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  them.     The  change  in  this  case 
also  was  very  gradual.    The  tlecade  between 
1525  and  1535  Mr.  Winston  calls  the  golden 


age  of  glass  painting,  the  gorgeous  Cinque 
Cento  style  having  then  reached  its  perfec- 
tion. The  Intermediate  style  he  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  time.  This  style,  from  its  long 
duration,  includes  many  varieties.  These 
the  author  of  this  work  classes  under  two 
heads ;  the  first  comprising  the  glass  paint- 
ings executed  between  1550  and  the  revival 
of  "the  Mosaic  system,  which  took  place  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  ;  the  second  those 
which  have  "been  executed  since  that  period. 
Mr.  Winston  goes  minutely  into  each  of 
these  five  styles,  describing  their  leading 
characteristics,  and  examining  their  various 
details  and  modes  of  treatment,  in  a  series  of 
chapters  and  sections.  The  vast  amount  of 
information  given,  and  the  clear  and  sys- 
tematic manner  in  which  the  author  treats 
his  subject,  apart  from  the  critical  opinions 
which  iie  expresses — with  which  some  doubt- 
less may  not  always  agree — make  the  work  a 
most  valuable  text-book  alike  to  the  artist  in 
glass  painting,  the  student  of  architecture, 
and  to  the  archtcologist.  We  shall  _  on 
another  occasion  enter  more  critically  into 
glass  painting  as  an  art. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY'S  EX- 
HIBITION.—ARCHITECTURAL  DE- 
SIGNS. 

(Communicated.) 

WE  regard  the  present  exhibition  of 
dra%vinK9  with  mingled  feelings  of 
disappointment  and  hope.  Di,sappointment, 
that  the  exhibition  should  receive  so  few  con- 
tributions from  good  authors,  and  hope,  be- 
cause in  the  designs  of  some  we  can  distinguish 
the  germs  of  good  things  in  store  for  architec- 
ture. There  is  at  present  great  disorder  iu 
the  architectural  profession.  Our  architects 
announce  that  they  will  design  in  any  style, 
from  Egyptian,  or  Grecian,  to  the  latest 
phase  of  Gothic,  whether  it  be  a  shop-front 
or  a  cathedral.  In  fact,  they  profess  to  be 
able  to  do  what  in  any  other  profession  or 
trade  would  be  divided  among  twenty  men. 
Take  painters,  for  example,  whom  we  have  di- 
vided into  landscape,  figure,  portrait,  and  ani- 
mal painters,  and  we  have  men  celebrated  iu 
each  division  who  could  not  paint  well  in  any 
other.  Why,  then,  should  architects  not  also 
be  divided  into  church,  mansion,  and  house 
architects  ?  For,  if  we  do  not  expect  that  land- 
scape painters  should  be  equally  good  at  figure 
and  portrait  paintkig,ho  w  can  we  expect  a  church 
architect  to  be  equally  good  at  designing 
mansions,  public  edifices,  or  tenements,  in  any 
style?  In  order  that  this  anomaly  in  the  pro- 
fession may  be  more  clearly  pointed  out,  we 
will  draw  attention  to  it  as  we  proceed.  We 
will  go  over  the  churches  first,  then  the  man- 
sions, and,  lastly,  the  tenements. 

(118)  and  (162)  are  two  designs,  by  David 
Bryce,  R.S.A.,  for  the  St.  George's  Church, 
Edinburgh.  The  former  is  Classic,  and  re  • 
sembles  a  bank  or  insurance  oflice  ;  the  tower 
is  merely  two  of  his  cupolas  on  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  put  on  the  top  of  one  another.  The 
latter  is  Gothic,  but  of  a  very  debased  kind  :  the 
tower  isaoopy  of  the  old  church  tower,  Dundee, 
and  the  spire  is  a  very  bad  copy  from  St. 
GLle.s's.  Now,  although  Mr.  Bryce  stands  pre- 
eminent among  Scotch  architects  for  large 
mansions  in  the  Scotch  Baronial  style,  and 
largeClassic  edifices,  like  the  Bank  of  ScotLiml , 
yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  cpunot  design 
churches,  for  he  has  erected  very  few,  and 
they  are  not  considered  good.  For  his  own 
credit  he  should  refuse  churches,  and  tru.^t 
his  reputation  to  mansions,  for  architects 
have,  or  .should  have,  reputations  to  maintain 
as  well  as  artists.  J.  T.  Rochead,  of 
Glasgow,  also  sends  two  churches.  (123)  is  a 
desigm  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  which  has 
a  lofty  and  beautiful  appearance  ;  butthe  spire 
is  too  bare,  and  presents  a  miserable  contrast 
to  the  rest  of  the  building.  (103)  is  a  design 
in  mixed  Moorish  and  Lombardic  styles. 
'  From  this  and  other  desigus  by  the  same  ar- 
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chitect  in  last  year's  exhibition,  it  is   evident 
that,  like  some   more   of    our  Scotch   archi- 
tects, he  is  satisfied  that  Gothic,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, is  not  to  be  the  future  style  for  Britain, 
and  he  is  groping  his  way  to   another.      It  is 
curious  that  all  the   present  endeavours  after 
something  new,  land  in  the  semicircidar  arch, 
or  some  variation  of  it,  as  the  leading  feature. 
If  one  may  judge   from  passing   appearances, 
the  pointed  arch  will   form  no  characteristic 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  the  future.  From 
Mr.  Rochead's  design  it  is  evident  that  some- 
thing might  be  made  out  of  it.      The  horse- 
Bhoe  arch  might  be  used  with  advantage.      It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Rochead  would 
be  successful  in  his  first  attempt  at  something 
novel ;  he  has  borrowed  too  completely.     We 
can  no  more  expect  Turkish  Slosques  to   be- 
come general,  than  we  could   expect   Turkish 
flowers  to  grow  and  propagate  amongst   them 
without  protection.     (211)  Free  Church,  near 
Edinburgh,  by  J.  W.   Smith,   has  originality 
and  neatness  to  commend   it.      (231)   by  the 
same  architect.  Church  at   Dalkeith,  is  also 
credifcible.  (120)  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
NewtONvn,  St.  Boswell,  by  John  Paterson,  has 
not  much  to  recommend  it,   except  the  red 
stone  rubble  work.  The  apse  is  ungainly,  and 
the  small  tower  is  far  from  pretty.      A  small 
church,  in  our   opinion,   should  rather  have 
dignity  and  simplicity  than  prettiness.      (57) 
Design  for  Free  High  Church,  Partick,  by  John 
Honeyman,  jun.,  Glasgow,   has  a  very  good 
chancel,  and  the  best  advantage  seems  to  be 
taken  of  the  sloping  ground  ;  but   the   square 
spire  spoils  the  general  effect.    It  is  curious  that 
people  will  not  take  warning  from  the  expe- 
rience given  them  by  others.      Square  spires 
always  look  ill,  and,  from  their  very  construc- 
tion, must   look   ill.      Architects,  moreover, 
never  seem  to  think  that  a  spire  can  be   built 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  continuous  taper 
from  the  top  of  the  tower  to  the  vane.     Those 
Classic  churches  built  a  hundred  years  ago,  or 
more,  might  at  least  teacli   us  a  very  useful 
lesson  in  breaking  up  our  spires.      We  never 
saw  or  heard  of  a  round  spire,   and  yet  we 
think  it  would  look  very  well.     (194)  Church 
of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,   Helensburg, 
by  Robert  Anderson.  This  lias  a  large  hideous 
tower  and  spire,  without  shape  or  design.     It 
could  have  been  most  beneficially   spared  in 
order  to  adorn  the  rest  of  the   edifice,   which 
has  windows  in  it  that  resemble  stable  openings. 
Nochurch  seems tobe  considered  complete  by  a 
congregation  unless  it  has  a  spire,  but  if  those 
in    the     exhibition    are    to    be    taken    as 
specimens  of  those  erecting  throughout  the 
country,  the  less  we  have  of  them  the  better. 
Unless  an  architect  has  sufficient   money   to 
make  a  good  spire,   he  should  be    content, 
and  try  to  make  his  clients  content,   with  a 
neat  spirelet  rising  from  the  gable.      (210)  by 
the  same  architect,  Interior  of  the  Chtirch  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Alloa,  shows  that  he 
is    better  at  interiors  than   exteriors.      (42) 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  North  Berwick, 
Island  of  Craig,  Leith,  and  Firth  of  Forth  in 
the  distance,  by  R.  R.  Raebtim.     This  is  the 
worst  architectural  design  in  the  rooms.     The 
background  is  decidedly  the  best  of  it.     The 
angle  buttresses  in  front  have  a  most  uncouth 
and  clumsy  termination.     (IIJO)  Improvement 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  by  Robert 
Matheson.      The  principal   improvement  is 
the  erection  of  stalls  all  round  the   choir,  an 
absurdity  in   a   Presbyterian   church,  and  a 
mere  sham.   If  the  cathedral  were  in  the  hands 
of  an  architect  who  knew  more  about  Gothic, 
the  edifice  could  be   ornamented  in  a  more 
effective  manner  with  less  money.    Although 
Mr.  Matheson  made  a  good  job  of  the  Classic 
Post-Office,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  is  able  to  improve  a  Gothic  cathedral.  (270) 
Greenfield  Church,  Dundee,   by  Frederick  J. 
Pilkington,  is  the  most  beautiful  building  ex- 
hibited.    The  grouping  of  the  different  parts, 
the  beauty  of  the  skyline,  and  the   taper   of 
the  spire  are  all  that  could  be  desired.      The 
design  is  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  Continen- 
tal Gothic,  Tised  freely  with  a  mixture  of  Moor- 


ish and  semicircular  arched  windows.  For 
boldness  and  originality,  his  churches  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  any  in  Scotland.  Although 
Mr.  Pilkington  was  very  much  cried  down  at 
first,  yet  the  public  are  now  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate and  encourage  him. 

We  now  come  to  the  mansions.  (1!)2) 
Langton  House,  Berwickshire,  by  David 
Bryce,  R.S.A.,  has  a  noble  and  handsome 
appearance,  and  is  decidedly  the  best  exhi- 
bited. There  is  a  lightness  and  cheerfulness 
about  it  caused  by  a  plentiful  supply  of 
windows  that  makes  us  prefer  it  to  many  of 
his  Scotch  Baronial  mansions,  where  windows 
are  at  a  discoimt.  It  is  Elizabethan,  however, 
and  we  think  that  that  style  should  be  left  to 
the  Elizabethan  age;  for  architecture,  like 
everything  else,  was  meant  to  progress,  and 
we  should  no  more  design  as  they  did  300 
years  ago,  than  we  should  write,  compose,  or 
paint  as  they  did  at  the  same  time. 

(249)      Kingskuowes  House,  Galashiels,  by 
Wm.    Hay,  is  a  very  good  building  in  the 
Scotch  Baronial  style,   with  a  sufficiency  of 
windows  to  make  it  a  convenient  and  comfort- 
able  dwelling  for  the   present  time.     Some 
maintain  that  it  is  debasing  Scotch  Baronial 
to  erect   a  building  in  that  style  with  many 
windows  in  it,  because  our  old  castles  had  few 
windows.      But  the  cause   for   that  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find   in   those   warlike  times ;  it 
suited  their  comfort  and  convenience  to  have 
it    so.       For    our  comfort   and    convenience 
many  windows  in  our  rooms  are  necessary, 
and  yet  unthinking  architects  will  not  supply 
us  with    them.      If  it  is  necessary  for  Scotch 
Baronial    buildings  to    have    few    windows 
because  old  castles  have  few  windows,  then 
we  think  it  also  necessary  for   them   also  to 
have   stone   roofs,   stone    floors,     10ft.   thick 
walls,  and  many  other  things  that  old  castles 
have.     (61)      House   at    Westoe,     Durham, 
Douglas  and  Stevenson,  is  a  very  neat  dwell- 
ing, with  pointed  windows,  but  the  bare  walls 
and  want  of  windows  give  a  dead   appearance 
to  the  whole,  which isonly  slightlyrelievedby 
the  red  rubble  with  yellow   stone  dressings. 
(228)      Mansion  at  Walkerburu,    Pillcington 
and  Bell,  has  a  better  skyline  than  their  man- 
sions usually  have,  and  sliows  a  boldness  and 
originality  characteristic  of  aU  this  firm's  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  conservatory  at  entrance  is 
too  conventional,  quite  unlike  their  style  and 
the     rest    of     the    building.      (84)     House, 
Queensferry-road,  although  too  much   like  a 
swelled-out  villa,  shows  that   R.  B.  Raeburn 
is  better  at  houses  than  churches,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  for  his  credit  if  he  kept  to 
them.      (159)   by  the  same  architect,  is   so 
miserably  plain  that  one  wonders   why  an 
exhibition  drawing  should  be  made  of  it.  (148) 
Villa  at  Dean,  by  George  Beattie  and  Son,  is 
a  plain  substantial  edifice,  with  little  attempt 
at  design.     This  is  the  only  villa  exhibited, 
and,  as  there  are  hundreds  springing  up  all 
round    Edinburgh,   it  says    little    for    their 
general  appearance  when  architects  are  afraid 
to   exhibit   them.     Villa   architecture  is  too 
much  neglected.     It  is  a  kind  of  building  that 
has  only  lately  come  into  fashion,  and  it  says 
little  for  our  architectural  taste  that  we  have 
made  so  little  of  it.     We  hope  to  see  a  num- 
ber in  the  exhibition  next  year.     (100)  Treame 
House,  Ayrshire,  Peddie  and  Kinnear,  is  a 
very  picturesque  and  well  grouped  mansion. 
The  only  objection  is  tliat  the  massive  square 
tower  seems  out  of  keeping  \\itli  the  broken- 
up  roofs  and  the  sharp-pointed  gablets  and 
gables  of  the  other  parts.     As  shown  here,  a 
very  effective  appearance  might  be  made  by 
barge-boarding  and  overhanging  roofs.     We 
are  astonished  that  they  are  so  little  used  in 
villas.      (81)  Hotel  at  Roslin,  E.  A.  Sutter, 
C.E.,  resembles  stables  and  lofts  more  than  a 
hotel.     (20)  Competition  Design  for  a  Work- 
men's Institute,  W.  D.  Dobson,  looks  more 
like  a  double  villa,  and  would  answer  that 
purpose  better.      (144)    Eastbourne    House, 
Portobello,   by  J.  C.  "W'alker,  is  in  very  bad 
taste,  and  has  a  furniture  look. 
We   now    come   to    the  tenements.    (16) 


Tenements,  Heriot  Mount,  by  R.  T.  Shiells, 
are  situated  on  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  Queen's  Park,  and  for  this  reason  the 
architect  thinks  that  his  buildings  should  be 
Scotch  Baronial,  and,  being  Scotch  Baronial, 
tluit  they  should  resemble  a  castle.  Evidently 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  architecture  is  to 
nu\ke  a  buUding  look  like  what  it  is  intended 
for — that  a  church  should  look  like  a  church, 
and  not  a  bank  or  barn.  Yet  how  often  do 
we  meet  with  gross  violations  of  this  rule  I 
(133)  Street  Buildings,  Castle-terrace,  is  de- 
signed upon  geometrical  principles,  the  pro- 
portion being  multiples  of  2  with  45  deg. 
angles  on  face  plan,  and  67i  deg.  on  elevation, 
James  Gowans.  'There  is  a  boldness  and 
originality  about  these  that  commends  them, 
and  some  parts  wiU  look  better  in  execution 
than  on  the  drawing,  which  is  very  feebly 
done.  Mr.  Gowans  would  design  better  if  he 
did  not  tie  himself  so  closely  down  to 
geometrical  principles.  (154)  New-terrace, 
Murrayfield,  by  Pilkington  and  Bell,  shows 
the  usual  originality  of  the  firm's  designs, 
whether  they  be  clieap  or  costly.  Whatever 
they  do,  they  seem  to  make  the  most  of; 
some  architects  grumble  because  they  do  not 
get  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  make  a  good 
job.  The  test  of  a  good  iirchitect  is  not  in 
making  a  good  building  with  an  uidimited 
amount  of  money,  but  in  making  a  good  de- 
sign with  little  money.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  say  so  much  for  (273),  Selected  Design 
for  Easter  Club  Hotise,  Dundee,  by  the  same 
architects.  There  is  so  much  of  a  conven- 
tional treatment  that  is  so  repugnant  to  tlieir 
natural  style,  that  we  hope  they  will  not  con- 
tinue it.  The  conclusions  we  come  to,  from  a 
survey  of  the  designs,  are  these — that  archi- 
tecture in  Scotland  is  in  a  backward  state  ; 
that  there  is  a  feeling  for  some  fixed  national 
style  which  we  hope  may  continue ;  th.at 
more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  villa 
architecture  ;  and  that  to  improve,  our  archi- 
tects must  be  divided  into  sections,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  commencement  of  this  article. 


PUaiN  V.  BAKRY. 

THIS  subject  has  been  the  topic  of  conveisa- 
tion  in  architectural  circles  during  the  past 
week.  Old-fogeydom,  that  sneered  at  the  pre- 
tensions raised  in  A.  W.  Pugin's  favour  a  few 
days  since,  is  now  dumb-founded.  We  cannot 
find  room  for  all  the  letters  sent  us.  One  will  bo 
found  in  another  column.  Another  correspondent, 
who  enjoys  a  well-won  reputation,  says,  "  I  must 
congratulate  you  on  the  extraordinary  turn  of  the 
controversy  by  Herbert's  discovery  of  A.  W.  P. 
Everybody  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  photograph 
is  astonished  at  the  audacity  of  Mr.  C.  Barry  pre- 
tending to  deny  the  existence  of  the  A.,  and,  still 
more,  pretending  that  W.  P.  meant  Prince  of 
Wales.  I  confess  I  was  staggered  by  some 
things  in  Dr.  Barry's  pamphlet  ;  but  equally 
struck  with  the  rottenness  of  his  defence  abuut 
the  76  letters,  which  I  had  all  along  fixed  upon  as 
the  fatal  blot  in  this  case.  *  «  *  I  wonder  whe- 
ther the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  will  have  the  honesty 
to  retract.  Of  coursethe  'Builder'  won't."  Another 
correspondent,  a  well-known  architect  who  knows 
nothing  of  E.  W.  Pugin,  says,  "  I  have  been  25 
years  incessantly  engaged  in  architectural  draw- 
ings, and  might  be  ju.stified,  I  think,  in  styling  my- 
self what  the  newspapers  terms  an  expert.  In  the 
first  place,  the  drawing  in  its  careless  exactness 
shows  Pugin's  authorship.  If  Pugin  had  been 
gifted  with  prophetical  powers  he  could  not  havo 
shown  more  wisdom  than  he  did  in  this  his  sign 
manual.  The  section  having  three  spaces  would 
naturally  suggest  his  own  initials,  and,  being 
at  the  side  of  the  drawing,  where  they  were 
not  likely  to  be  noticed,  he  claps  them  in. 
But  he  does  not  repeat  them  elsewhere,  nor 
does  he  put  the  initials  in  the  front.  If,  as  the 
BaiTys  say,  the  letters  refer  to  a  member  of  the 
Koyal  family,  it  might  certainly  be  expected  the 
panels  in  front  would  have  them.  Augustus  Welby 
Pugin  we  know,  but  who  is  Albert  Wales  Prince  / 
It  is  preposterous  for  the  Barrys  to  say  that  any 
ordinary  draughtsman   would  be  competent  to 
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make  correct  details  from  this  drawing.  It  is 
soggestiTe  enough,  but  requires  an  equally  clever 
maa  to  translate  it  into,  so  to  speak,  the  vulgar 
ides  of  wurking  drawings.  If  such  a  drawing 
were  given  to  twelve  ditiVrent  assistants  to  work 
independently  of  each  other,  you  would  get  twelve 
sets  of  details  with  little  or  no  resemblance  to  one 
another.  Another  correspondent  says,  •'  If  the 
liima  had  not  resorted  to  a  subterfuge  in  trying 
t  Jiihow  that  .V.  \V.  1".  stowl  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  world  would  have  sympathised  with  them. 
But  it  is  now  apparent  that  thoy  arc  more  inte- 
rested in  vindicating  their  father's  name  than  of 
defending  tnith.  Before  this  discovery  of  Mr. 
Herbert's  I  saw  an  old  drawing  of  A.  W.  Pugin's 
in  a  bookseller's  window,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  eiaot  resemblance  of  that  drawing  and  the 
photograph  which  served  as  a  frontispiece  to 
Barry's  i>amphlet.  If,  as  Mr.  Herbert  says,  the 
late  '.Mr.  Pugin  was  in  the  habit  of  dropping  his 
initials  into  all  kinds  of  plans  in  drawings  of 
furniture,  metal  work,  kc,  moat  likely  it  will  be 
found  that  these  initials  will  be  similar  to  those 
fixed  on  the  design  for  the  throne.  There  is  an 
unmistakcablo  individuality  about  a  man's  initials 
as  there  is  about  his  signature  ;  and,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  letters  A.  W.  P.  in  the  throne 
resemble  Pugin's  initials  in  his  other  designs,  that 
will  settle  the  controversy  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute."  Another  correspondent  says.  "J 
have  rea-son  to  believe  that  the  Barrys  have 
called  in  their  ixiiiiphlet.  I  also  hear  that  Mr. 
Powell,  of  Birmingham,  intends  to  bring  out  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject." 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  EASI  LOXDO.V. 

WHEN  the  cholera  visits  ua  again,  will   it 
lind  us  unprepared  and   panic-stricken  ? 
We  fear  so.    The  immediate  danger  passed  away 
with  the  year  18GC,  and   has  been  well   nigh  for- 
gotten  in   the   etl'orts  that  have   been  made   to 
overcome  the  still  more  dangerous  because  appa- 
rently  chronic  disease  that  succeeded  it  in   its 
own  peculiar  Hc!d.     Starv'ation  has  struck  down 
its  thousands  in  East  London,  where  cholera  only 
dertroyed  hundreds,  and,  under  the  weight  of  the 
new  <alamity,  the  memory  of    the   old   one   is 
almost  obliterated.     Yet  distress  has  this  advan- 
tage over  ilisease,  we  can  eometimea  trace  and  so 
remove  the  cause.     With  cholera  it  is  different. 
It  comes   upon  us  almost  unforeseen,  we  are  ig- 
norant alike  of  its  origin  and  cure,  and  it  leaves 
us   sadder  but  little  wiser  than  when  it  came. 
Thus,  wo   look   with  satisfaction   on   all    efforts 
made  to  discover  the  deadly  secret.     Mr.  Ortou, 
the   medical  officer  to  the   Limehouse  Board  of 
Works,  has  just  issued  his   Keport  for  the   year 
ending    Lady   D.ay,   1867,    with    supplementary 
remarks  on  the  cholera  epidemic  in   the   East  of 
London.     He  is  certainly  rather  late  in  the  day, 
but  he  pleads  in  excuse  the  many  authorities  he 
has  ha<l  to   consult,  and  the  advanced  season  of 
their  appearance.     He  has  been  at  some  pains  to 
examine  into  the  different  theories  started  on  the 
subject,  and  the  arguments  by  which  their   sup- 
porters seek  to  maintain  them.     His  own  opinion 
is  that  the  primary  cause  of  cholera   w,i3  atmo- 
spheric, that  it  originated  in  the  East,  and,  after  a 
lap«e  of   months,  having  traversed  the  Continent 
true  to  the  westerly  direction,  it  found  its  way  to 
England,    when   East   London    terribly   felt  its 
shock,  resulting   in  an   extraordinary   mortality, 
mainly  attributable  to  masses  of   filth   in  various 
forms,  traceable  to  docks,  canals,  sewers,  &c.,  and 
to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  equalled  by  all  the 
rest  iif  the  metropolis.     That,  after  the  evolution 
of  deoilly  vaj^ours  and  gases   from   this   accumu- 
lated filth   in   the  hot  season,  during  an  almost 
perfect  calm  for  several  days,  a  continuous  wind, 
with  filight  variations,  chiefly  N.E ,  conveyed  the 
pfiisonous  air  direct   through   the  heart   of    the 
cholera    field,   which    happened    to   bo    tolerably 
co-extensive  with  that  of  the  East  London  Water 
Company's  sphere   of  supply  from  their  works  at 
Old   Ford.      He   believes   that,  owing  to  the  in- 
tensely high   temperature   in   the  latter  part   of 
June  .and   beginning  of    July,  there    would,  in 
the   ordinary    course    of    things,    have    been    a 
great    accession   of    fever,   for   which,   in     fact, 
he  was  preparing,  but  a  special  atmospheric  poison 
coming  gave  the  sickness  another  turn,  so  that 
largo  numbers  of  persons  under  certain  conditions 
were  carried  off  by  cholera.  The  number  of  deaths 


less.  These  facts  further  induce  him  to  regard 
cholera  as  specially  a  destroyer  among  the  fever 
haunts,  and  in  some  way  or  other  as  a  substitu- 
tionary or  vicarious  disease.  He  is  satisfied  that 
foul  water  had  nothing  to  do  with  originating 
or  even  exaggerating  the  epidemic,  and  supports 
his  conviction  by  adducing  instances  of  many 
largo  institutions  and  manufactories  where  no- 
thing  but  the  supposed  impure  water  was  drank, 
and  few,  if  any,  deaths  occurred.  He  submits 
several  practical  propositions  to  the  public,  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  or  at  anv  rate  to  check  a  future 
attack.  Ho  believes  that  the  daily  evolution  of 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  noxious  gases  from  the 
main  outfall  did  not  fail  to  enhance  the  pestilence, 
and  suggests  that  the  air-shafts  should  be  more 
efficiently  ventilated  or  means  be  adopted  to  de- 
stroy the  exhalations  as  they  riae,  that  the  sew- 
age from  the  West  Ham  pumping  works  should  be 
pumped  into  the  liow  Creek  only  at  ebb  tide,  and 
that  it  should  be  diverted  as  soon  as  possible 
into  the  main  outfall ;  and  that  the  refuse  of  fac- 
tories and  sewage,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
rigidly  prohibited  from  passing;  into  the  Lea  Cut 
anil   Regent's   Canal,  as  injurious   to  the   public 

health. 

« 

EIRE-PROOF   CONSTRUCTION. 

IS  it  possible  to  construct  a  building  really  fire- 
proof ?  .Asks  "The  Engineer."  The  shell  or  stair- 
case, and  the  roof  covering,  of  all  at  present  erected 
are  so,  in  conformity  with  legislative  regulations, 
but  the  inlernal  arrangements  are  left  entirely  to 
the  builder.  To  ensure  the  complete  incombus- 
tibility of  a  structure,  it  should  be  composed 
altogether  of  fire-proof  material.  Any  portion  of 
it,  no  matter  how  trilling  or  apparently  insignific- 
ant, consisting  of  substance  notso  constituted,  is  an 
element  of  weakness,  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of 
ultimate  destruction.  It  will  be  urged  that  a 
structure  of  this  character  is  an  impossibility,  that 
wo  cannot  have  iron  doors,  iron  window- frames, 
and  iron  flooring  in  our  ordinary  dwellings.  While 
we  do  not  admit  the  validity  necessarily  of  this 
"noil  possumus"  argument,  yet  we  will  concede 
the  point ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  that  a 
great  deal  more  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  con- 
tingency of  conflagration,  especially  in  the  con- 
struction of  those  p.articular  classes  of  buildings 
which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  from  such  a 
cause.  Probably  none  are  so  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  being  ultimately  consumed  as  theatres, 
and  places  of  evening  amusement  and  recreation. 
It  almost  appears  as  if  the  exertions  of  the  builder 
and  architect  were  directed  solely  towards  the  best 
means  of  extinguishing  a  fire,  instead  of  aiming  at 
the  possibility  of  preventing  its  occurrence.  The 
recent  total  destruction  of  the  Opera  Hou.se 
demonstrated  how  theatres  can  burn,  and  the 
scenery  and  stage  no  doubt  assisted  very  materially 
to  feed  the  fl.amea.  We  see  no  reason  why  this 
part  of  the  interior  of  a  theatre  might  not  be  cut 
off  at  will  from  the  rest,  and  the  introduction  of 
iron  in  other  portions,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
timber,  would  be  attended  in  the  long  run  with 
other  than  merely  precautionary  and  economical 
advantages. 

The  danger  of  adopting  a  compound  system  of 
construction,  part  fire-proof  and  part  inflammable, 
was  shown  the  other  day  by  the  tire  that  occurred 
in  the  Charing  Cross  station,  and  which  consumed 
the  customs  and  luggage  office,  and  destroyed  the 
sheeting  in  a  couple  of  bays  of  the  roof,  besides 
doing  a  large  amount  of  damage  in  the  item  of 
broken  glass  and  general  disfigurement.  One  can- 
not help  observing  how  extremely  injudicious  it 
is  to  jeopardise  not  merely  the  station  roof,  but 
the  hotel  itself,  by  the  erection  of  so  large  a  mass 
of  inflammable  material  in  close  proximity  to  them. 
H.ad  the  fire  occurred  under  less  advantageous 
circumstances  with  respect  to  time  and  weather, 
in  all  prob.ability  it  might  have  reached  the  hotel. 
The  point  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  is  the  construction  of  the  roof.  So 
far  as  the  girders  or  ribs  are  concerned  they  are  of 
wrought  iron,  but  the  louvre,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  station,  is  of  wood,  and  so  also  are 
the  sides  of  the  roof  at  the  springing  for  about  a 
fourth  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  ridge. 
The  fire  originated  at  the  entrance  to  the  station, 
upon  the  bridge  in  fact,  and  manifested  that,  if 
unchecked,  it  would  have  reached  the  hotel,  by  at 
once  seizing  upon  the  timber  portions  of  that  bay 
of  the  roof  nearest  it.  In  reality  it  would  be 
difficult  to  im.agine  a  more  convenient   route  for 


train  of  powder,  and  the  fire  that  originated  at  the 
end,  to  the  igniting  spark.  To  make  a  sound  and 
durable  roof  whenever  zinc  or  slates  are  employed 
for  the  external  covering,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  an  under-sheeting  of  at  least  inch  boards  is 
necessary,  and  the  same  arrangement  should  be 
adopted  when  very  thin  plain  sheet  iron  is  used, 
although  the  last-mentioned  covering  can  be  fixed 
upon  wrought-iron  laths.  The  employment  of 
cast-iron,  which,  however,  makes  a  very  heavy 
roof,  or  that  of  strong  corrugated  iron,  would 
obviate  all  necessity  for  wooden  sheeting, 
especially  in  a  large  station  roof,  where  the  pre- 
servation of  an  equable  temperature  is  not  essen- 
tial. With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some  of  the 
magazines  and  stores  attached  to  the  various  ord- 
nance depots,  there  is  scarcely  a  roof  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  fire-proof ;  they  all  contain  in 
themselves  not  only  the  seeds  of  self-destruction, 
but  the  capability  of  extending  that  destruction 
to  neighbouring  objects.  The  establishment  of 
large  reservoirs  and  tanks,  the  connection  with 
the  water  mains,  and  the  organization  of  a  com- 
plete system,  with  all  its  attendant  paraphernalia 
of  buckets,  hose  engines,  and  plugs  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  fortuitous  conflagrations,  are  an 
indispensible  portion  of  the  management  of  all 
cities  and  towns.  But  we  wish,  while  recognizing 
the  value  and  efficacy  of  our  fire  brigade,  that 
those  engaged  in  the  practice  of  architecture  and 
construction  would  endeavour  to  design  their 
works  ill  a  manner  that  would  render  its  services 
as  nearly  as  possible  unnecessary.  The  usual 
means  adopted  for  the  extinction  of  fire  have 
repeatedly  failed  to  save  the  immediate  object 
attacked,  and  are  at  the  best  chiefly  effective  in 
checking  the  spread  of  devastation.  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  and,  although  so  long  as  we 
acknowledge  the  evil  we  must  always  be  prepared 
with  a  remedy,  yet  the  wiser  course  is  to  endea- 
vour to  need  it  as  seldom  as  possible. 


frum     general    cauitcs,   apart   from    cholera   and 

diarrhica,  dunng  the  period  embraced  by  the  re-  it  to  follow,  and,  metaphorically,  it  the  hotel  were 
port  was  11  per  cent,  leas  than  during  the  previous  to  represent  a  fort  to  be  blown  up,  the  timber 
year.      The  amount  of   fever  vaa   20  per  cent.  I  sheeting  along  the  roof  might  be  compared  to  the 


MANCHESTER   TOWNHALL   DESIGNS. 

ANNEXED  is  the  report  of  Professor  Donald- 
son and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  the  consulting 
architects  to  the  Corporation.  The  principal  re- 
commendation contained  in  the  report,  in  favour 
of  tUedesignsot  Mr.  Waterhouse  ("  St.  Valentine"), 
having  been  already  made  public,  there  appears 
to  be  no  longer  any  reason  to  withhold  the  docu- 
ment itself : — ■ 

(Copy.) 

London,  March  3,  1868. 
Dear  Sii', — We  have  been  honoured  by  the 
instructions  of  the  Townhall  sub-committee  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  Townhall  in  the  city  of 
Manchester,  dated  the  20th  February  last,  and 
conveyed  through  you,  requesting  us  to  furnish 
our  opinion  generally  on  the  plans  sent  in  by  the 
eight  competing  architects,  and  especially  with 
reference  to  the  matters  therein  specified.  (Mot- 
toes of  Designs :— 1.  "  Arnolfo  di  Lapo ;"  2.  "Faire 
sans  dire;"  3.  "Fides;"  4.  "  Sperandum  ; "  5. 
•'  St.  Valentine  ; "  6.  "  Masons'  symbol  of  crossed 
triangles;"  7.  "True  to  the  line;"  8.  "Valen- 
tine.") We  have  accordingly  examined,  withvery 
great  care,  the  several  drawings,  and  read  the  ex- 
planations of  their  designs  drawn  up  by  the 
architects,  and  we  beg  to  report  as  follows  : — 

1.  As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  designs 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  having  regard  to 
the  form  of  the  site,  th»  lines  of  the  adjacent 
streets,  the  climate  of  the  district,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  building  is  required,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  designs  No.  G,  No.  4,  No.  7,  and 
No.  5  are,  as  works  of  art,  the  finest  designs  of 
the  whole  series  ;  and,  with  regard  to  relative 
merit,  may  be  cou.-idered  to  stand  in  the  order  in 
which  we  have  here  placed  them. 

2.  As  to  general  arrangements  and  convenience, 
having  regard  (amongst  other  matters)  to  the 
simplicity  of  plans,  the  facilities  of  access  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  building,  the  entrances  for 
the  different  streams  of  visitors,  the  position  and 
convenience  of  staircases  with  a  view  to  the  avoid- 
ing of  unnecessary  walking  inside  the  building, 
the  provision  male  for  setting  down  and  taking  up 
visitors  arriving  or  dep.arting  in  carriages,  and  also 
for  the  entrance  of  carts,  and  for  the  loading  and 
unloading  thereof;  also  the  convenience  and 
character  of  the  mayor's  reception  rooms,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  keeping  the  same  distinct 
from  the  business  portion  of  the  building  ;  and 
also  whether  the  %vhole  of  the  accommodation 
asked  for  by  the  corporation  has  been  provided, 
and  the   extent  of  unappropriated  space  ;  we  are 

^  of  opinion  that  the  first  place  ought  decidedly  to 
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be  given  to  No.  5,   the  two  next  best  designs  be- 
ing those  of  No.  6  and  No.  8. 

3.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  window  light  supplied 
throughout  the  building,  we  consider  the  designs 
of  No.  5  best. 

4.  As  to  the  provision  made  for  ventilation  and 
warming,  we  consider  that  all  the  designs  would 
admit  of  the  adoption  of  proper  artificial  systems 
of  warming  and  ventilation  ;  and  that,  owing  to 
the  open  arrangements  of  the  internal  courtyards 
in  this  plan,  the  design  of  No.  5  would  be  best  as 
regards  natural  ventilation. 

5.  As  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  large 
hall  or  room  and  the  council  chamber,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  give  any  decided  opinion  on  this  head. 

6.  As  to  the  coat  of  the  design,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  the  same  being  carried  out  for  the 
amount  stated  by  the  architect,  we  are  of  opinion 
No.  5,  No.  S,  and  No.  7,  are  the  least  costly  of  the 
designs  ;Bubmitted,  and  that  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing either  of  them  into  execution  would  probably 
not  exceed  the  sum  named  in  the  instructions  to 
the  competing  architects. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  after 
a  careful  adjustment  and  comparison  of  the  various 
designs,  on  the  ground  of  architectural  merit,  con- 
struction, excellence  of  plan  and  arrangement, 
light,  cost,  and  provision  of  spare  room,  is,  that 
the  four  best  designs  in  order  of  merit  are — 1st, 
No.  5  ;  2nd,  No.  G  ;  3rd,  No.  4  ;  4th,  No.  7.  And 
we  both  concur  in  recommending  that  the  design 
marked  "St.  Valentine"  (No.  fi)  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  sub-committee  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  for  adoption.  The  architectural 
character  of  this  design  is,  as  wo  have  said,  not 
BO  good  as  some  of  the  others,  but  the  plan  has 
such  great  merits.  Is  so  admirably  and  simply 
disposed,  and  so  well  lighted,  that  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  is  thoroughly  entitled  to  the  first  place. 
The  general  disposition  of  the  masses  of  the  eleva- 
tion is  very  picturesque,  and  there  is  much  dig- 
nity about  the  treatment  of  the  principal  storey 
towards  Albert-square.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  in  some  respects  the  design  appears  to  us  to 
require  additional  study  and  modifications,  of 
which  it  admits  without  difficulty.  The  great  en- 
trance requires  better  apertures,  more  light,  and 
greater  dignity,  and  the  design  for  the  clock-tower 
and  the  angles  of  the  front  towards  Albert  square 
will,  doubtless,  be  modified  and  improved  by  the 
architect,  before  they  are  carried  into  execution. 
We  regret  very  much  that  the  interior  courts  of 
this  building  (as  indeed  those  of  almost  all  the 
designs)  have  not  been  more  carefully  designed 
in  regard  to  their  appearance.  They  will  be  seen 
by  most  visitors  to  the  buUdmg,  as  the  whole  of 
the  corridors  open  upon  them,  and,  as  they  are  all 
as  spacious  and  open  as  could  be  contrived  on  the 
site,  it  seems  a  fatal  mistake  to  leave  them  entirely 
unadorned.  Good,  soUd,  simple,  but  really  archi- 
tectural character  is  what  they  require,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  it.  The 
character  of  the  whole  building  as  a  work  of  art 
depends  very  much  upon  its  being  uniformly  good 
throughout. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that  all 
the  competitors  appear  to  have  bestowed  immense 
pains  on  their  designs  for  this  very  important 
work,  and  that  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
instructions  appear  to  have  been  generally  very 
carefully  attended  to. — We  remain,  dear  sir,  your 
very  faithful  servants, 

(Signed)  Thos.  C.  Donaldson, 

George  Edmund  Street. 

To  Jos.  Heron,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Manchester. 


We  give  the  names  of  the  competing  architects 
whose  designs  are  referred  to  by  the  mottoes  or 
symbols  only  in  the  above  report  of  Professor 
Donaldson  and  Mr.  Street.  1.  "Amolfa  di 
Lapo,"  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick  (architect  of  the 
Leeds  Townhall) ;  2.  "  Faire  sans  dire,"  Mr.  T. 
H.  Wyatt  (architect  of  the  Liverpool  Exchange)  ; 
3.  "Fides,"  Mr.  Lee  (London)  ;  4.  "Sperandum," 
Mr.  J.  Scott  (London)  ;  5.  "  St.  Valentine,"  Mr. 
Waterhouse ;  6.  The  Masons'  symbol  of  crossed 
triangles,  Messrs.  Speakman  and  Charlesworth 
(Manchester) ;  7.  "  True  to  the  line,"  Mr.  Thomas 
Worthington  (Manchester)  ;  8.  "  Valentine,"  Jlr. 
Salomons  (Manchester). 


ARCEITECTS'    BENEVOLENT    SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  Sidney  Smirke,  Esq.,  R.A.,  in  the  chair. 


After  a  few  introductory  obssrvations  by  the 
chairman,  the  balance-sheet  was  read.  It  showed 
that  in  round  numbers  the  receipts  for  the  year, 
including  £104  1.3s.  6d.  canied  forward  from  the 
previous  account,  amounted  to  ,t'3fi6,  and  the 
disbursements  to  £319,  leaving  a  balance  of  be- 
tween £40  and  £S0  in  hand.  The  amount  of 
stock  (New  Three  per  Cents.)  was,  on  December 
31.  £1,367  15s.  Sd.  The  report,  which  was  also 
read,  expressed  the  regret  of  the  committee  of 
management  that  the  receipts  tor  the  past  year 
had  not  increased  to  enable  them  to  do  all  the 
good  they  desired.  Fourteen  applicants  had  been 
relieved,  but  several  pressing  claims  were  rejected 
from  the  want  of  funds.  Since  the  last  report 
eighteen  new  members  had  joined.  The  report 
concluded  with  a  graceful  allusion  to  the  loss  the 
society  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  K. 
Smirke,  and  an  appeal  for  increased  subscriptions. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted.  The 
formal  business  of  electing  officers  having  been 
gone  through,  several  votes  of  thanks  to  oBicers 
for  their  services  in  the  past  year  were  reoordecj, 
and  the  proceedings  closed. 


A  CHURCH  ON  EIBE. 

THE  parish  church  of  Wembdon,  near  Bridg- 
water, was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  the  chancel,  the  building  was  completely  de- 
stroyed, together  with  an  organ  almost  new,  and 
a  beautiful  carved  oak  pulpit.  An  overheated 
flue  was  the  cau.se  of  the  fire.  Singularly  enough 
the  fire  broke  out  during  divine  service.  It  is 
with  churches  as  with  theatres  and  all  other  public 
buildings,  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  take  fire 
while  an  audience  is  assembled,  but  almost  invari- 
ably after  the  audience  has  dispersed.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  vicar  had  just  given 
out  his  text,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at 
one  of  the  doors,  and,  on  its  being  opened,  a  per- 
son, who  at  a  distance  had  observed  smoke  issuing 
from  the  roof,  presented  himself  and  exclaimed, 
"Make  haste  out,  the  church  is  on  fire."  As 
might  be  expected,  great  consternation  prevailed 
in  the  congregation,  who  were,  of  course,  utterly 
unconscious  of  their  imminent  danger.  No  fi  re  or 
even  smoke  was,  at  this  time,  observed  inside  the 
building.  The  worshippers  hastily  left  their  seats 
and  got  outside  into  the  churchyard,  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  roof  was  in  a  blaze.  The  whole 
aS'air  appears  to  have  been  of  a  dramatic  and 
highly  exciting  character.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
add  that  no  loss  of  life  occurred. 


NEW  RAILWAY  WORKS. 

THE  contract  in  connection  with  the  new 
line  of  railway  from  Lewisham  to  Tun- 
bridge  was  originally  taken  by  Mr.  John  J.ay, 
whose  tender  of  £600,000  was  within  tlie 
parliamentary  estimate,  and  the  other  tenders  re- 
ceived extended  to  £850,000.  Mr.  Jay,  however, 
was  unable  to  complete  his  contract,  and  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Peter  Ashcroft,  the  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company, 
Mr.  F.  Brady,  the  resident  engineer,  and  their 
assistants.  The  worlds,  generally,  are  the  heaviest 
executed  in  England  of  late  years.  The  embank- 
ment at  Orpington  is  SUft.  high,  and  contains 
about  800,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  work.  The 
cuttings  at  Chelsfield  are  very  heavy,  and  are 
of  a  somewhat  similar  character  to  the  Merstham 
cuttings  on  the  Brighton  Railway,  except  that 
they  are  much  longer  and  deeper,  and  they 
contain  about  820,000  cubic  yards.  There  are 
also  three  tunnels  between  Chislehurst  and 
Tunbridge,  that  at  Chelsfield,  through  the 
chalk  range,  being  about  600  yards  in  length  ;  the 
PolhiU  tunnel,  about  a  mile  from  CheLsrield,  and 
also  through  the  chalk,  is  upwards  of  2,500  yards 
in  length  ;  and  the  Sevenoaks  tunnel,  which  is 
through  the  green  sand  range,  is  3,550  yards,  or 
over  two  miles  in  length.  This  last  tunnel  was 
found  to  be  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  quantity  of  water  met  with 
in  sinking  the  shafts. 


teot,  at  a  cost  of  above  £3,000.  The  principal 
part  of  tlie  expenditure  has  been  devoted  to  the 
interior  adornment  of  the  Egyptian  Hall.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  room  was  de- 
signed by  the  then  Eavl  of  Burlington,  and  derives 
its  name  from  its  accordance  with  the  Egyptian 
Hall  designed  by  Vitruvius.  The  hall  has  been 
decorated  in  strong  colours,  the  columns  and  jiro- 
minent  ornaments  being  relieved  with  gold,  and 
the  niches  kept  in  dark  marble,  thus  throwing  out 
the  sculpture  in  bold  relief.  The  walls,  cornice, 
and  frieze  have  ornaments  in  the  character  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  hall.  The  ."aloon  has  been  embel- 
lished  in  light  delicate  colours  and  gold,  butinadif- 
ferentmaunerfrorathe  hall,  with  aviewto  contrast. 
The  erection  of  the  Mansion  House,  which  stands 
on  what  was  anciently  called  the  Stocks  JIarket, 
was  begun  in  1739,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Mayor 
Perry,  and  finished  in  1 753.  in  the  mayoralty  of 
Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne,  the  first  chief  magistr.ate  who 
rended  in  it.  The  architect  was  the  elder  Mr. 
D.anoe,  who  was  then  the  city  .architect,  and  the 
fabric  w,as  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  .€71,000.  Tlie 
previous  Mansion  House  was  situate  in  Cheap-side, 
immediately  opposite  Mercers'  Hall,  and  the  front 
of  it,  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  may  still  bo 
seen. 


THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

THE  four  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
election  of  the  present  Lord  Mayor  have  been 
spent  in  repairing  and  restoring  his  official  resi- 
dence. The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the   city  archi- 


LONDON    AND     MIDDLESEX   ARCH^O. 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

AVERY  interesting  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  above  society  took  jilace  at  their 
rooms  on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  French  read  a 
paper  on  the  maces  belonging  to  the  corporation 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  ;  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  some  valuable  suggestions  were 
ofl'ered  respecting  the  origin  of  maces  as  the 
insignia  of  civil  authority.  Mr.  Brogden  exhi- 
bited the  7,000  coins  which  one  of  his  gardeners 
recently  discovered  in  his  grounds  at  Highbury. 
With  the  exception  of  two,  which  are  of  gold,  they 
are  all  of  silver,  and  from  the  fact  of  there  being 
none  later  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  it  is  sur- 
mised they  were  buried  for  safety  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  to  whom  the  estate  then  belonged,  at 
the  time  when  Wat  Tyler's  mob  attacked  and 
pillaged  their  house  in  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  Clark 
ofl'ered  some  further  remarks  on  the  Roman 
sarcophagus  recently  discovered  near  the  Clapton 
Orphan  Asylum.  Through  the  niggardliness  of 
the  Government  officials,  this  unique  specimen  of 
Roman  workmanship,  instead  of  being  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
into  private  hands. 

A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Cussans  on  a 
curious  mural  painting  and  a  window  discovered 
in  Buckland  Church,  Herts.  The  painting  repre- 
sents the  rod  of  Jesse  rising  between,  or  rather 
separating,  a  bush  and  flames  of  fire.  At  the  top 
of  the  rod  is  a  rose  enclosing  the  sacred  montj- 
gram,  I.H.C.  (Old  English),  the  whole  encompassed 
by  a  chain,  tlie  top  link  of  which  is  broken. 
Some  interesting  remarks  were  made  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  letters  in  connecticm  with 
Christian  worship.  I.H.C.  was  undoubtedly  the 
earliest  form,  and  stood  for  the  first  three,  or 
possibly  for  the  first,  second,  and  last  letters  of 
li](7ovi  in  Greek  capitals.  The  Into,  was  I  in 
Roman  character,  the  Etn,  H,  and  the  Sigma  was 
expressed  in  its  .ancient  Greek  form  by  the  Roman 
C.  When  these  capitals  were  represented  in 
what  printers  would  call  "  lower  case,"  they  stood 
I.  h.  s.,  to  suit  which  the  interpretation  Jcstis 
IwmiHUm  salvator  was  subsequently  devised.  Mr. 
Cussans  also  exhibited  some  curious  terriers,  and 
copies  of  Court  Roll,  belonging  to  the  lordship  of 
Amwell,  commencing  from  the  year  1308. 

At  the  ensuing  meeting  Mr.  Overall  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  metal  Laton.  Although  this  word 
occurs  so  frequently  in  ancient  documents,  it  is  a 
moot  point  amongst  antiquarians  what  it  really 
was  :  whether  brass,  pewter,  or  tinned  metal  of 
any  kind. 


An  ingenious  arrangement  for  the  artificial 
raising  of  water,  to  supply  power  for  a  flour-mill 
in  a  United  States  town,  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows  : — The  process  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  to  introduce  steam — the  exhaust  of 
a  non-condensing  engine  is  suflicient — into  a 
reservoir  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  supply  of 
water  below,  and  then  by  a  jet  of  water  to  con- 
dense the  steam,  creating  a  vacuum,  which  is  iu- 
atantly  filled  with  water  to  be  discharged  into  a 
flame  or  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  carried  to  the 
water-wheel. 
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THEATRES. 

NO  one  who  has  kept  his  eyes  open  can  have 
failed  to  have  seen  a  manifest  improve- 
ment of  late  in  manv  things  pertaining  to  the 
theatre.  It  will  suffice  Cor  the  present  to  enu- 
merate some,  as,  for  example,  the  sunk  float,  the 
eiiual  distribution  of  light  in  whatis  called  the 
auditorium,  the  construction  of  scenery,  auu 
the  introduction  of  figure  painting  by  artists  of 
known  ability.  So  far  things  look  more  pro- 
mising than  thev  did  twenty  years  ago— em- 
phatioallv  thing',  not  men  and  women.  Of 
actors  and  actresses  I  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say  at  present.  Parallel  with  these  marked 
improvements  certain  features  have  been  de- 
veloped which  go  far  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  already  mentioned.  These  are  the 
subsidence  of  architectural  form,  the  over  de- 
velopment of  the  balcony  system,  the  extension 
of  the  pit,  the  publicity  of  so-called  private 
boxes,  and,  above  all,  haste  in  building. 

Probably  every  architect  who  has  had  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
building  a  theatre— difficulties  which  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  presume  to  underrate — will 
meet  >is  at  starting   witli  the   assertion  that 
those  things  I  have  enumerated  as  defects  arc 
not  defects,  and  that,  if  time  proves  to  the  con- 
trary, he  at  any  rate  is  not  to  blame.    The  sub- 
sidence of  architecture  as  a  fine  art,  in  connec- 
tion with  theatres,  is  remarkable.    A  theatre 
must  cither  be  rectangular  or  circular  in  its  con- 
structional boundary.    The  rectangle  takes  us 
back  to  the  Inn  yard  of  our  own  country  and 
the  cortile  of  Italy,  in  which  actors  performed 
without  scenery,  and  under  the  severe  test  of 
daylight.     The  circular  form  takes  us  back, 
by  way  of  Palladio  and  the  Vitruyian  plan, 
to  the  mighty  semicircles    of  Asia  Minor. 
Projecting  within  the  constructional  boundary 
are  certam  tiers  of  galleries,  which  way  be 
rectangular  within   the  rectangle,   as  at  the 
Haymarkct,  or  concentric  within  the  circle, 
OS  at  Drary  Lane,  or  circular  within  the  rect- 
angle, as  at  Covent  Garden.     Now,  to  anyone 
who  has  a  weakness  for  looking  towards  the 
stage  during  the    progress  of  the  play,  and 
has  the  pleasure  of  a  side  seat  in  the  rectan- 
gular house  in  the  Haymarket,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  a  word  in  condemnation 
of  this  plan,  as  there  carried  out.    But  the 
rectangular    or    square    nucleus    is    by    no 
means  to  be  despised  ;    on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that,  in  the  hands  of  an  architect 
unfettered    by    managerial  trammels,    it  is 
a  form  that  would  prove  itself  capable   of  a 
development    which,   whilst    satisfying    the 
dramatic  student,    would    not    outrage   the 
architectural  judgment.      That  we   have  no 
such  theatre  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the   fault  of 
managers,  and  the  system  to  which  managers 
seem  slavishly  chained,  and  not  the  fault  of 
architects,   except     in   so    far    as    architects 
sacrifice  their   judgment  to    worn-out    con- 
ventionalities and  narrow  prejudices.    That 
much  may  be  made   of  the  s<iuare  or  rect- 
angular  idea,  I   thoroughly  believe  ;  but  we 
ahall  learn  nothing  from  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Haym.-irkct,  or    the    Opera    House,   Covent 
Garden.     If  we  turn  to  the  circular  form  of 
theatre,  the  poverty  of  the  architecture — if 
architecture   it    can   be'  called — is   quite   as 
manifest  as    in  those    I  have  already   men- 
tioned.       There   are  two    or    three   foreign 
theatre.^",  which   arc  exempt  from    this  con- 
demnatinn — e.  g.,  the  Victoria  Theatre,  Ber- 
lin, and  those  at  Dresden  and  Mayence,  e.spc- 
cially     the     last     mentioned.        Of   course, 
the     theatrical     manager     and     everybody 
whoite    policy  it    is    to    agree     with    him 
will    join    Mr.    Ferguwon    in    his    condem- 
nation of  the  Mayence  Theatre — a  condemna- 
tion altogether  directed  against  the  only  archi- 
tectural feature  of  the  interior,  i.e.,  the   order 
of  columns  in  front  of  the  two  upi>er  galleries 
which  connect  tlie  roof  with  the  wall   behind 
the  two  lower  galleries  or  box-tiers,  and  which 
are  consequently  in  front  of  some  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  upper  galleries.    But  there  are 
certain  people  whose  delight  in  what  they 
choose  to  call  architecture  is  in  proportion  to 


the  absence  of  architectiiral  forms.  Because, 
in  the  hands  of  some  men,  pillar  and  capital 
and  arch  and  cusp,  have  been  abused,  and  all 
the  great  and  lovely  elements  of  architecture 
burlesqued,  then  awav  with  pillar  and  capital 
and  cusp  for  ever.  Because  a  few  sixpennv 
seats  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  would  lall 
behind  pillars,  then  away  with  these  old 
world  features,  and  this  visible  constructive 
support,  and  go  in  for  concealed  girders  and 
all  the  other  cheap  expedients  which  we 
.'randly  denominate  "  inventions."  These  are 
die  sentiments  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  theatres,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  endorsed  by  the  theatre- 
building  architects  of  the  present  time.  We 
have,  however,  three  buildings  which  are 
more  or  less  free  from  this  new  architectural 
vice  ;  these  are  the  Alhanibra,  the  Holborn 
Amphitheatre,  and  the  new  Shoreditch 
Theatre.  In  the  Alhambra,  we  possess  the 
greatest  amount  of  architectural  character. 
Its  architect  may  have  adhered  a  trifle  too 
closely  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  place  from 
whence  he  derived  his  inspiration,  but,  admit- 
ting this  as  an  error,  fully  recognizing  the 
crude  way  iu  wliich  the  stage  impinges  on  the 
circle  of  the  auditorium,  .and  cognisant  of  the 
space  covered  by  pillars,  I  cannot  but  think 
Professor  Lewis  has  produced  the  best  gal- 
leried  interior  of  modern  times,  regarded 
solelv  as  an  architectural  effect.  To  copy  this 
building  for  a  theatre,  I  need  hardly  say, 
would  be  most  unwise,  although  many  things 
may  be  leamt  from  it.  Its  arrangement  by  no 
means  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  build  a 
modern  theatre.*  E.  W.  Godwin. 


THE    CRANES    OF    SOUTHWARK 
STREET. 

rnilOSE  accustomed  to  London's  "silent 
J_  highway,"  the  Thames,  are  familiar 
with  the  many-storeyed  warehouses  upon  its 
sides,  the  barge-beds  at  their  bases,  and  the 
gibbet-like  contrivances  for  raising  freights 
to  the  numerous  floors.  As  the  new  embank- 
ment proceeds  these  features  will  be  changed, 
and  the  change  is  practicable  only  because 
railway  conveyance  has  thus  far  superseded 
navigation.  In  Thames-street  and  in  many 
of  the  adjoining  lanes  similar  arrangenients 
are  found,  except  that  wagons  are  substituted 
for  barges,  and  the  pedestrian  has  to  thread 
his  way  in  nervous  haste  beneath  impending 
loads — grates  and  crates,  bales,  boxes,  sacks, 
and  packages  of  .all  denominations  are  every- 
where swingiug  in  mid-air,  the  carriageways 
are  chronically  "blocked,"  and  the  footways 
occupied  by  porters  and  carmen  engaged  in 
raising  andlowering  goods.  The  privilege  or 
easement  is  known  among  wharfingers  and 
warehousemen  as  cranage,  and,  though  very 
essential  to  their  business,  it  is  obviously 
attended  with  great  public  obstruction  in 
narrow  rivers,  and  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
modern  notions  of  street  economy.  Nothing 
could  therefore  seem  more  anomalous  than 
the  creation  of  such  easements  in  a  new 
thoroughfare  devised  for  public  use,  and 
formed  at  great  public  expense,  yet  this  very 
creation  is,  we  fear,  the  distinct  blot  of  South- 
wark-street.  This  street  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  achievements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  As  the  much- 
needed  continuation  of  a  line  from  West- 
minster Bridge- road  that  ended  at  Blackfriars, 
but  now  debouches  on  the  Borough  High- 
street,  a  total  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  it  has 
an  importance  more  than  commensurate  with 
its  own  extent  of  about  five  furlongs.  The 
new  road  is  of  fair  width,  is  well  and  evenly 
paved,  has  a  subway,  and  is  lined ,  so  far  as  the 
erections  have  proceeded,  with  fniildings  of  a 
novel  and  grandiose  air.  The  examples 
differ  widely  in  expression  and  merit,  but  the 
variety  is  picturesque,  and  tlie  masses  are  in 
some  instances  well  balanced.  The  ellect  is 
indeed  original ;  no  other  place  is  reproduced, 


there  are  no  shops  for  retail  trade,  no  private 
residences,  but  factory  and  w.arehouse,  ware- 
house .and  factorv,  are  interchanged  through- 
out. This  condition  of  things  gives  rise,  no 
doubt,  to  special  wants,  but  the  condition  has 
been  voluntarily  brought  into  existence,  .and 
the  wants  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for'  without  prejudice  to  public 
convenience.  Before  further  mischief  is  done, 
we  would  ask  the  authorities  to  consider  how 
specious  such  a  benefit  will  .appear  whenever 
the  public  have  to  buy  up  the  cranes  and 
cranage  of  Southwark-street. 


*  T*  Iw  castinuad. 


WASHING  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

ONE  of  the  objections  frequently  urged 
against  London  as  a  place  for  architec- 
tural display  is,  that  its  atmosphere  is  so 
smoky,  and  frequently  so  foggy,  that  it  is 
difficult,  in  fact  almost  impossible,  to  keep  a 
public  building  bright,  as  iu  Fr.ance  or  Italy. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true.  England,  like  every 
other  country,  has  its  adv.antages  and  disad- 
vantages. Disadvantages  that  are  inevitable 
should  be  met  with  resignation  ;  and,  as  we 
cannot  change  the  clmiate  or  diminish  or 
alter  the  structure  of  the  clouds,  the  next 
Ijest  thing  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to  circum- 
stances, and  turn  the  advantages  we  possess  to 
the  best  account.  The  public  buildings  of 
London  are  generally  in  harmony  with  the 
atmosphere  of  London.  They  look  gloomy  ; 
and  there  has  recently  arisen  a  disposition  in 
many  minds  to  treat  these  buildings  as  some 
dirty  children  are  treated— wash  them. 
When  the  Sultan  came  to  England  we  treated 
him,  the  Greeks  said,  as  if  he  were  Messiah, 
and,  amongst  other  things  done  in  his  honour, 
we  washed  Temple  Bar.  But  that  renowned 
obstruction  to  metropolitan  traffic  has  not 
looked  itself  since.  Begrimed  with  the  dirt 
of  ages,  it  appeared  venerable.  Now  it  carries 
with  it  a  kind  of  would-be  look  of  respecta- 
bility. Temple  Bar,  with  the  gloom  of  an- 
tiquitv  about  it,  was  bad  enough  ;  Temple 
Bar,  \vith  its  gloom  washed  off,  is  a  nuisance, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  "  buried  amid  the  things 
that  were "  the  better.  No  doubt  its  days 
are  now  numbered.  We  called  attention  to 
it  a  fortnight  since,  and  cautioned  the  autho- 
rities as  to  its  insecure  condition.  We  said 
that  the  ominous  crack  which  ran  through 
its  centre  was  visibly  increasing.  Now  that 
a  house  has  fell  down  only  a  few  feet  from  it, 
let  us  hope  that  immediate  steps  will  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Temple  Bar  itself. 
The  Mansion  House  has  just  suft'ered  a 
similar  indignity  as  Temple  Bar.  It  has  been 
washed  with  soda  and  water  ;  but,  instead  of 
wearing  an  improved  appearance,  it  exhibits 
a  sickly  monotonous  look.  It  looks,  in  fact, 
neither  .anoient  nor  modem,  but  pale,  in- 
siped,  and  characteristic.  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Covent  Garden,  which  is  cracked  up  in 
"  Gwilt's  Dictionary  of  Architecture  "  .as  the 
acme  of  iirchitectur.al  beauty,  but  which  is,  in 
reality,  a  heavy,  dull,  lifeless  structure,  has 
also,  during  the  last  few  days,  had  its  west- 
end  front  washed,  by  a  new  process  invented 
by  a  M.  Hiirwitz,  of  Paris.  The  process  con- 
sists of  forcing  a  jet  of  water  warmed  by 
steam  .against  the  smoke-hued  stone,  and  so, 
with  the  help  of  a  scrubbing-brush,  removing 
the  dirt.  Possibly  this  process  has  its  advan- 
tages ;  but,  like  all  other  processes  when  so 
applied,  it  does  not  improve  the  face  of 
public  buildings.  From  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  it  would  not  be  a  very  great  step  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  We  trust,  however, 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  rob  St.  Paul's 
of  the  garment,  befitting  the  metropoUs,  which 
a  century  and  half  have  imparted  to  it,  and 
substitute  in  its  placean  appearance  of  washed- 
out  respectability.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  the  varied  light  and 
dark  tints  which  wind  and  rain  have  written 
upon  it,  and  to  remove  them  by  artificial  aid, 
and  thereby  give  the  building  a  weak,  sickly, 
uniform  hue,  would  be  an  economical  and 
resthetical  blunder. 
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STREET  TRAMWAYS. 

THE  advantages  of  a  smooth  tramway  over 
a  rough  road  in  reducing  the  power  re- 
([uLred  to  draw  a  given  load,  or  to  move  such 
load  at  the  highest  velocity,  are  known  to 
the  veriest  tyro  in  mechanical  science. 
Accordingly  tramroads  of  some  kind  or  other, 
either  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  have  been  in 
use  from  very  early  times  wherever  the  traffic 
was  uniform  and  constant,  and  the  loads  have 
been  great  in  proportion  to  the  power  at  hand 
to  move  them,  as,  for  example,  in  our  collieries 
and  mines.  In  Russia,  we  are  told  that  the 
practice  of  laying  down  wooden  tramways  in 
oilficult  roads  is  as  ancient  as  civilization 
itself  in  that  country.  Now,  in  aU  our  great 
tomis,  within  the  present  century,  there  has 
sprung  up  an  enormous  omnibus  traffic  sub- 
ject to  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  led  to  the  use  of  iron  tramways  iu 
collieries  and  mines.  It  is  quite  as  constant 
in  one  direction,  and  is  fast  growing  heavier 
than  can  be  managed  by  present  available 
horsepowers.  The  vehicles  are  small  and  un- 
comfortable, and  a  journey  by  omnibus  is  so 
trying  to  the  nervous  system  that  numbers 
of  persons  prefer  walking  to  the  purgatory 
of  riding  in  them.  In  London,  at  least,  we 
have  not  practically  solved  the  problem  of 
giving  to  these  vehicles  the  smooth  surface  for 
theb  wheels  to  run  upon  which  will  enable 
them  to  carry  the  greatest  number  of  passen- 
gers with  the  smallest  horse  power,  and  thus 
permit  the  owners  to  give  us  better  vehicles, 
cheaper  fares,  and  put  us  to  less  discomfort 
when  we  are  unfortunately  obliged  to  enter 
them.  Other  cities  are  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect.  In  the  city  of  Milan  the  wheels  of 
the  carriages  have  been  long  made  to  pass 
over  broad  stone  trams,  with  a  rougher  pave- 
ment between  for  foothold  of  the  horses,  lu 
New  York  iron  rails  for  omnibus  traffic  were 
laid  down  in  1852  along  the  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Eighth  Avenue,  and,  although  at  first 
strenuously  opposed  by  thousands  of  the 
people,  so  popular  has  the  system  now  be- 
come in  tliat  city  that  uo  less  than  G3  miles  of 
tramway  are  in  daily  and  hourly  use,  over 
which,  in  1866,  70  millions  ot  passengers  were 
conveyed  by  5,500  horses.  In  all  the  other 
great  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Canada,  similar  progress  is  being  made.  In 
Paris  omnibuses  run  upon  rails  ail  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  In  Birkenhead,  iu 
Liverpool,  in  Manchester,  in  Darlington,  and 
other_  provincial  towns,  iron  tramways  have 
been  introduced,  and  although,  from  defective 
construction,  they  do  not  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion, yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  so  much  use  and  convenience 
that  their  removal  would  on  no  account  be 
consented  to  by  the  persons  who  at  first 
vehemently  opposed  them. 

In  the  metropolis  great  prejudice  has  been 
excited,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Train's 
street  tramways  in  1861.  Had  he  laid  down 
a  rail  which  would  not  have  interfered  with 
the  ordinary  traffic,  whUe  it  would  have 
equally  well  accommodated  his  own  omnibus, 
we  should  by  this  time  have  had  a  length  of 
rails  far  exceeding  that  of  New  York.  Delays, 
however,  though  vexatious,  are  not  unmixed 
evils,  and  it  may  prove  that,  in  the  present 
case,  we  shall  get  a  rail  with  the  latest  im- 
provements, and  which  shall  facilitate  not 
only  the  traffic  of  wheels  specially  made  for  it, 
but  shall  give  a  surface  lessening  to  the  load 
of  every  other  kind  of  wheel. 

Tramways  may  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
Ist,  for  common  wheels  only  ;  2nd,  for  wheels 
with  flanges  ;  3rd,  for  both  common  and 
flanged  wheels.  In  the  first  class  we  may 
place  every  construction  of  wood,  stone,  or 
iron  which  gives  smoothness  and  guidance, 
without  requiring  a  special  wheel  to  run  upon 
It.  We  have  referred  to  the  stone  slabs  at 
MUan,  and  we  may  say  that  such  contrivances 
are  not  imknown  in  London  in  our  narrow 
city  lanes,  on  some  of  the  bridges,  and  near 
the  docks.     These  were  not  laid  down  for  the 


STREET   TRAMWAYS. 


purpose  of  facilitating  traffic,  but  for  reducing 
the  wear  and  tear,  which  was  confined  to  one  pre- 
cise rut.  Yet  every  driver  knows  how  much  the 
labour  of  his  horse  is  lightened  if  he  can  only 
manage  to  get  even  one  wheel  upon  these 
smooth  surfaces.  They  give,  however,  only 
smoothness,  and  to  lighten  the  labour  as  much 
as  possiblesomeamouutof guidance isrequired. 
This  led  to  the  first  step  towards  the  in- 
troduction of  tramplates,  as  now  imderstood. 
The  first  cast-iron  plates  with  an  upright  ledge 
(see  fig.  1)  were  introduced  by  Mr.    Curr,   at 


fig.  5).  Wo  cannot  conceive  of  much  objection 
to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's  rails,  over 
which  vehicles  of  all  kinds  could  liave  passed 
without  any  obstruction,  and   with  great  ad- 


nc.  s. 


the  Sheffield  colliery,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1776.  The  ignorant 
colliers  of  his  day  destroyed  his  railway  at 
first,  but  he  persevered,  and  his  plates  after- 
wards became  known  by  the  name  of  tram- 
plates.  AVhether  this  name  was  derived  from 
Mr.  Benj.  Outram,  the  father  of  General  Sir 
James  Outram,  of  Indian  fame,  who  in  the 
year  1800  eifected  certain  improvements  in 
them  (see  figs  2  and  3) ;  from  the  word  "  tram- 


mel," the  wheels  being  confined  to  a  precise 
course  ;  or  from  the  "  trams"  or  wagons  which 
run  upon  them,  we  must  leave  the  learned  and 
curious  in  etymology  to  decide.  The  improve- 
ment usually  attriljuted  to  Jlr.  Outram  is  the 
substitution  of  stone  supports  for  timber.  It 
is,  however,  stated  by  Wood  that  this  improve- 
ment is  due  to  Mr.  Barns,  who  used  them  at 
Newcastle  colliery,  in  1797.  A  tramway  on 
Outram's  principle  was  laid  down  from  Croy- 
don to  Wandsworth  in  1801.  These,  of  course, 
from  their  upright  ledge  could  accommodate 
only  vehicles  of  a  particular  gauge,  and  would 
have  been  quite  inapplicable  to  street  traffic, 
and  the  first  proposal  of  iron  tramways  for  or- 
dinary street  traffic  we  have  met  with  was  a 
plan  of  concave  rails,  patented  by  Mr.  Wood- 
house  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1803  (see  fig.  4). 


Another  kind  of  rail  presenting  a  convex  sur- 
face, and  on  which,  while  wheel  tires  having 
a  corresponding  concavity  might  have  an  ad- 
vantage, ordinary  wheels  could  run  with 
advantage  and  could  cross  without  obstruction, 
was  patented  by  Mr.  Brooman,  in   1866  (see 


vantage,  and  the  only  reasons  we  could  suggest 
for  its  non-adoption  would  be  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  and  that  no  master  mind  had 
arisen  to  educate  the  great  party  of  obstruc- 
tives to  improvement  in  1803. 

The  great  extension  of  steam  locomotion 
since  1825  led  to  great  improvements,  both  in 
rails  and  wheels  specially  adapted  for  them. 
However,  few,  if  any,  since  AYoodhouse's 
patent,  suggested  anything  of  the  kind  for 
street  traffic,  till  a  proposal  was  made  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Adams  for  a  grooved  rail,  with  a  wheel 
having  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  the  peri- 
phery to  work  in  it.  This  proposal  was  made 
by  him  in  the  "  Westminster  Review  "  of 
September,  1844,  and  was  the  first  proposal  of 
the  kind  (see  fig.  8). 

In  1846,  a  tramway  of  timber,  with  an  iron 
plate  at  the  side  for  a  flanged  wheel  to  run 
upon,  was  fixed  on  Southend  pier  (see  fig.  6), 
and  attracted  much  notice,  as  the  first  public 
use  of  a  flanged  wheel  and  rail  apart  from 
steam  locomotion. 


7y/!£     FIC.  c. 


In  1S52,  the  Americans  of  New  York  laid 
down  their  first  line  of  street  rails,  of  which 
fig.  7  is  a  section.  Iu  this  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  suit  all  kinds  of  wheels,  a  flange 
working  in  the  groove  a,  and  a  common 
wheel  being  able  to  run  in  the  wide  groove  h. 
We  can  -svell  conceive  that  this  form  would  be 
prejudicial  to  vehicles  which  might  have  to 
cross  it,  and  give  rise  to  the  complaints  wliich 
have  been  heard  both  here  and  there  on  the 
danger  caused  to  common  vehicles.  It  seems, 
however,  that  so  satisfied  are  the  people  of 
New  York  on  the  whole,  that  they  would 
rather  incur  such  small  inconvenience,  ou 
account  of  the  other  great  advantages  of 
street  railways,  and  endeavour  to  improve 
rather  than  destroy  or  forbid  them  entirely. 

Several  forms  of  improvements  patented  in 
New  York  and  England  are  shown  in  fig.  8. 
A  simple  plan  of  laying  the  common  dou  jle- 
headed  T-rail,  so  as  to  suit  either  flanged  or 
common  wheels,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Adams,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject, 
read    at  the   Society  of  Arts,  in  1857   (see 

fig-  y)- 

Mr.  Train's  street  tramway  of  1861  is 
shown  in  fig.  10,  being  an  improvement  upon 
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that  laid  down  at  Birkenhead  (see  fig.  10a) 
by  him  in  l^(jll.  Of  this  Londoners  have  a 
lively  recollection.  Great  complaints  were 
made  of  it,  and  it  was  voted  a  nuisance  by  a 
Surrey  grand  jurv,  and  the  proprietors  ol 
carriages  at  the  West  End.  Vet  every  one 
who  rode  in  Train's  carriages  admits  fully 
their  great  comfort,  convenience,  and  speed. 
We  have  said  that  his  failure  was  owing  to 
his  form  of  rail,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of 
directing  attention  to  the  subject  tliat  we 
give  these  illustrations.  A  rail  presenting  in 
itself  no  obstructions  whatever  to  ordinary 
trallic  is  the  grooved  or  V  tramway  (see  tig. 
1 1).     Over  tliis  vehicles  of  all  kinds  may  pass 


and  repass  with  the  iitmost  freedom,  and  no 
obstruction  whatever.  They  may  even  pas.s 
along  it,  as  shown  in  fig.  lla,  and  gain  great 
advantage  from  it.  Thus,  l)y  its  adoption,  an 
improved  route  would  be  secured,  not  only 
for  veliicles  specially  made,  but  everything 
upon  wheels  might  receive  benefits.  As  our 
last  diagram,  we  reproduce  the  original  pro- 
posal of  a  grooved  rail,  made  by  Mr.  W. 
Bridges  Adams,  in  the  "  Westminster  Re- 
view," in  1844  (see  fig.  12) ;  and  we  hope  to 
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see  the  day  when  it  or  some  modification  of  it 
gliall  be  general,  wherever  practicable, 
tlirough  the  whole  length  of  our  overcrowded 
streets.  A  proposal  to  adopt  some  sucli  plan 
has  just  been  rejected  by  Parliament,  but  we 
hear  that  it  is  likely  to  be  re-discussed. 

In  London,  without  tramroads,  we  con- 
veyed, in  186G,  41,H(iO,000  passengers  by  om- 
nibus alone,  and  required  (i,Ci)0  horses.  In 
New  York,  as  we  stated  above,  70,000,000  pas- 
sengers were  conveyed  by  5,500  horses.  In 
other  words,  each  horse  in  London  can  do 
only  one  half  of  the  work  that  can  be  done 
in  New  York.  How  long  we  are  to  remain 
l>ehindhand  in  the  path  of  improvement  we 
do  not  know.  But  we  trust  it  will  not  be 
long,  and  that  in  the  country  where  street 
railways  were  first  suggested  though  the  sug- 
gestion may  be  carried  into  practice  a  little 
later  than  by  our  go-ahead  brethren  in 
America,  it  will  be  found  that  the  delay  has 
only  resulted  in  the  adoption  oi  mucli  more 
satisfactory  plans. 


SCULPTURE  IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

AC.\RTOON  by  Mr.  Armstead  is  now  on 
exhibition  in  VV'estminstcr  Hall,  showing 
the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  decorate 
that  building.  The  cartoon,  which  is  of  large 
.siM,  forms  one  of  a  series  of  panels  into  which 
it  is  contemplated  to  divide  the  walls.  The 
subject  is  the  field  of  Bosworth.  Riclimond  is 
in  the  act  of  placing  on  his  own  helmet  the 
crown  which  has  just  been  taken  from  the  dead 
Richard.  The  design  is  by  no  means  "ood, 
as  the  lines  are  very  rigid  and  ill  chose'n  in 
their  rigidity.  A  bas-relief,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, should  have  easy  flowing  lines,  and  we 
wonder  that  Mr.  Armstead's  classical  studies 
should  not  have  taught  him  a.s  much.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  whether  this  is  or  is  not 
a  good  design,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
sculptured  decoration  would  improve  the  ap- 
p«arance  of  Westminster  Hall.  It  will  as- 
snrwlly  take  off  from  its  apparent  size,  and  on 
that  ground  alone  is  undesirable.      Already 


the  hall  has  been  hacked  about  by 
the  insertion  of  a  granite  plinth,  and  en- 
croached upon  by  the  introduction  of  five  or 
six  statues  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it. 
We  believe  that  these  statues  were  originally 
intended  to  be  placed  elsewhere,  but  no  one 
seems  quite  certain  where.  Very  good  autho- 
rities hold  that  in  Gothic  buildings  statues 
should  always  occupy  niches,  the  opposite 
treatment  of  isolating  them  on  pedestals 
being  the  Cla.'Jsicjd  met'hod.  We  may  farther 
remark  that  white  marble  statues  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  introduccdin  a  Gothic  building— 
the  contrast  is  too  strong.  When  our  ances- 
tors used  alabaster,  which  is  warmer  in  tone 
than  marble,  they  generally  painted  and 
gilded  it.  Every  portion  of  a  true  Gothic 
building  will  l)car  i>aiuting  and  gilding,  and 
;is  the  marble  statues  in  question  will  cer- 
tainly not  bear  that  test,  they  are  manifestly 
unsuitable  to  the  building.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a 
blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  and  gilt  slioe- 
buckles,  would  not  provoke  admiration,  nor 
would  the  more  gorgeous  costume  of  Fox 
command  respect.  We  must  not,  however, 
be  thought  to  mean  that  all  that  is  necessary 
tor  the  proper  treatment  of  Gothic  statues  is 
to  place  them  in  niches.  A  visit  to  Palace- 
yard  will  convince  anyone  of  the  contrary, 
it  has  seldom  been  our  lot  to  see  a  worse 
pair  of  statues  than  tliose  of  Alfred  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  Hanking  the  clock 
tower  entrance  to  the  arcade.  Doomsday 
Book  is  growing  out  of  the  Conqueror's 
stomach,  and  the  anatomy  of  both  iig  ures  is 
contemptible.  The  expression  of  William  is 
a  cross  between  Slotley  and  Mephistophiles. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  j\Ir.  Armstead  is 
the  scidptor,  and  lie  bears  a  high  character 
lor  correctness.  We  suppose  that  press  of 
work  has  prevented  his  giving  sufficient  at- 
tention to  these  two  statues,  which  is  the 
more  to  be  deplored,  as  they  are  so  close  to 
the  eye  and  in  so  conspicuous  a  situation.  It 
would  seem  as  if  some  fatal  blighting  in- 
fluence pervaded  Palace-yard. 


CUPBOARD    EXHIBITED    AT    PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

ONE  of  our  lithographic  sheets  this  week  illus- 
trates a  cupbo.ard,  with  details,  (lesii;ned  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wright.  The 
cupboard  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
last  year,  and  two  medala  were  awarded  to  the 
work.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ineut  for  the  Vienna  Museum.  Our  illustrations 
have  been  reduced  by  Jlessrs.  McClure  and  Com- 
pany's process,  from  Mr.  Talbert's  work  on  Furni- 
ture, which  we  shall  notice  more  fully  in  an  early 
number  of  the  BuiLDiNQ  News. 


UNIVERSITY   CLUB. 

THIS  building,  which  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  our  illustrations  this  week,  is  very  nearly 
tinished.  The  club-house  consists  of  three  floors 
with  basement  and  attics.  The  principal  room  is 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  is  a  handsome  octagon 
apartment  2'2ft.  in  height,  and  has  a  largo  bay 
window  and  sunHght.  On  the  same  floor,  situated 
at  the  back,  is  the  members'  dining-room,  which  is 
46ft.  by  27  by  17.  It  is  lighted  by  three  windows 
which  occupy  the  whole  side  of  the  room.  Ad- 
joining are  a  smaller  coffee-room  27ft.  by  18ft. ; 
and  a  strangers'  dining-room  27ft.  by  20ft.  Both 
have  top  lights  of  ground  glass.  The  smoking- 
roDrn  u  on  the  second  floor,  with  bay  window  to 
the  front.  Its  dimensions  are  4Gft.  Oin.  by  31ft. 
byl4ft.6iu.  A  corridor  72ft.  in  length  leads  to 
tho  billiard-rooms,  of  which  there  are  two,  each 
measuring  274ft.  by  22ft.  by  14ft.  Gin.  Like  the 
dining-room  underneath,  the  windows  occupy  the 
whole  length  of  tho  rooms,  which  are  admirably 
lighted.  Tho  drawing-room  is  on  the  first  floor, 
and  is  the  same  size  as  the  smoking-room,  but  is 
1 7ft.  high.  This  has  a  fine  bay  window,  and  sun- 
light. On  this  floor  is  the  library,  corresponding 
in  size  with  the  members'  dining. room,  and  ia 
similarly  lighted,  but  has  two  additional  sun  lights. 
■These  are  the  principal  apartments.  It  may  be  men 
tioned  that  all  tho  stairs  are  supported  by  iron  car- 
riages. Tho]clubi3  well  supplied  with  anterooms 
and  lavatories,  while  the  ventilation  arrangements- 


seem  in  every  way  complete.  The  club  is  built 
of  Portland  stone,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  shows  a 
considerable  amount  of  ornamentation  in  details. 
The  two  courses  of  coats  of  arms  are  intended  to 
represent  the  arms  of  the  various  colleges  both  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  architect  is  Mr.  ^ 
Alfred  Waterhouse  ;  Mr.  W.  Brass,  of  Old-street, 
City,  is  the  builder.  The  coloured  glass,  and  lead 
lights,  as  well  as  the  decoration  of  the  walls  and 
ceilings,  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  lleaton, 
Butler,  and  Bayne.  Mr.  H.  G.  Mappleson  is  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  building,  which  has  been 
nearly  two  years  in  hand,  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  April  or  May. 


PLASTER. 


"XT  seems  very  hard  upon  such  a  really  beautiful 
JL  building  material  as  Portland  cement,"  says 
Mr.  F.  Rogers  in  "  Atchley's  Price  Book  "  (the 
second  edition  of  which  is  announced),  "  that  its 
use  should  be  almost  entirely  abandoned  to  those 
who  bide  bad  bricks  and  slovenly  brickwork,  and 
rear  sham  stone  '  fronts '  with  '  Corinthian 
porticoes.'  Why  cannot  it  be  used  in  some  com- 
mon-sense way  ?  As,  for  instance,  in  a  brick 
buildmg,  if  there  is  wall  panelling,  the  face  of  the 
panel  might  be  plastered,  and  the  wall  surface 
would  then  show  the  true  principle  of  construc- 
tion, the  panelling  being  treated  with  some  im- 
pressed ornament,  and,  it  colour  be  required, 
tiles  or  terra  cotta  embedded  in  the  cemeut. 
There  would  be  no  practical  difliculty  in  doing 
this,  and  the  thinnest  walls  would  then  bo  as 
weatherproof  as  the  thickest,  by  being  covered 
with  this  imperishable  material, — for  so  it  is,  if 
properly  mixed  and  laid.  Some  of  the  older 
timber-framed  houses  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
are  covered  with  lime  and  hair,  and  a  large  em- 
bossed scale  pattern  worked  upon  the  face  of  the 
plaster.  Some  nice  efi'ects  of  colour  are  produced 
in  old  houses  in  Kent  and  Sussex  by  two  coats  of 
different  coloured  plaster,  parts  of  the  outer  coat 
being  scraped  off  whilst  still  wet,  and  then  filled 
in,  thus  revealing  the  pattern  by  the  variation 
of  tint.  The  prevailing  idea  as  to  room  ceilings 
seems  to  be  an  elaborate  cornice  bounding  its 
junction  with  the  wall,  and  a  still  more  elaborate 
'  flower '  in  the  centre ;  and,  although  this  may 
be  a  very  tasteful  arrangement,  it  does  not  con- 
tain the  essence  of  all  that  can  be  done  in  this 
feature,  and  I  cannot  help  wishing  sometimes 
that  the  ceiling  was  divided  into  simple  panels ; 
even  a  simple  ribbed  moulding  would  do  ;  a  pat- 
tern in  the  centre  of  the  panels,  if  you  can  afford 
it ;  it  not,  leave  the  bed  plain.  This  would  give  a 
much  greater  scale  to  a  room,  and  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  tor  so  many  plaster  flowers 
growing  upside  down.  The  eighteenth-century 
fashion  of  arranging  a  room  with  a  low  skirting, 
a  dado  at  the  height  of  the  chair-backs,  and  the 
space  below  left  for  panelling  or  other  decorations, 
whilst  the  space  above  may  be  papered  or  other- 
wise decorated,  is  one  which  certainly  gives  great 
dignity  to  a  room,  adding  to  the  apparent  height 
of  wall,  and,  in  fact,  giving  us  something  else 
than  the  eternal  paperhanging.  Whilst  upon 
the  internal-  .arrangement  of  rooms,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  the  immense 
height  given  to  them.  They  are  certainly  not 
easier  to  ventilate,  becaiise  in  a  very  lofty  room 
the  foul  air  rises  to  the  ceiling,  cools,  and  then 
descends  again,  colder,  but  not  purer  than  before. 
An  apartment  of  moderate  height,  the  head  of 
the  window  coming  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and 
keeping  the  top  sash  generally  open  a  little  w.ay, 
is  much  more  easily  ventilated.  If  to  this  be 
added  a  double  sash,  perfect  ventilation  and 
government  of  temperature  may  be  obtained." 


COMPETITIONS. 


Kensal  New  Town, — An  anonymous  gift  of 
f  4,n00  was  recently  made  to  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  church  iu 
Kcusal  New  'Town.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
donors  intention  was  undertaken  at  tho  request  of 
the  Bishop's  Fund  Committee,  by  the  London 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  who  invited  a 
few  architects  to  submit  designs.  Out  of  four 
sets  ot  drawings  sent  in  the  committee  have  se- 
lected the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Bassett  Keel- 
ing, ot  Cray's  Inn,  under  whose  superintendence  it 
will  be  at  once  erected.  The  church  will  seat 
8U0  adults,  and  the  inclusive  cost,  site  only  ex- 
cepted, will  be  covered  by  the  amount  above 
stated. 
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The  St.  Pancbas  Infirmary.— A  number  of 
arcliitects  having  been  invited  to  compete  for  the 
above,  eight  design-s  were  submitted.  The  guar- 
dians have  selected  the  designs  of  Messrs.  John 
Giles  and  Biven,  of  2S,  Craven-street,  and  awarded 
the  second  premium  to  Mr.  Burdon,  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  Robins.  The  estimated  expenditure 
is  about  £33,000,  and  the  number  of  patients  to 
be  provided  for,  500. 

Worcester  Orphan  Asylum.— The  competition 
for  this  building,  tlio  advertisement  of  which  ap- 
peared on  August  17,  1807,  has  resulted  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  design,  the  joint  production  of  Mr. 
William  Watkins,  of  Lincoln,  and  Mr.  S.  Dutton 
Walker,  of  Nottingham.  There  were  twenty- three 
competitors.  As  regards  external  treatment,  eco- 
nomy being  a  great  consideration,  little  stonework 
has  been  introduced,  but  the  effect  has  been  ob- 
tained by  a  bold  treatment  of  the  roofs,  the  gene- 
ral grouping  of  the  design,  by  a  broken  and  pic- 
turesque ekyline,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
Staffordshire  blue  brick  bands  or  strings.  The 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate  25  girls  and 
25  boys,  with  arrangements  for  the  extension  so 
as  to  receive  double  that  number  when  required. 
The  material  chosen  is  red  brick  and  Bath  stone. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £4,000. 


voir,  and  Mr.  Miller  advised  that  they  should 
husband  their  resources  for  getting  water  from 
Bala  Lake.  In  reply,  ^[r.  Beloe  contended  that 
an  average  rainfall  would  soon  fill  the  proposed 
reservoir  ;  and  that,  as  for  the  Bala  Lake  scheme, 
they  never  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
don  they  would  meet  with  from  the  city  of 
Chester  and  other  parties  locally  interested. 


EUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 
The  Bradford  Third  Equitable  Benefit  Building 
Society,  which  we  believe  has  one  of  tho  most 
extensive  businesses  in  the  country,  and  has  proved 
emiuently  useful  to  artizans  and  others,  held  its 
fourteenth  annual  meeting  last  week.  We  learn 
fiom  the  official  report  that,  while  in  18G6  the 
receipts  of  the  society  amounted  to  £202,851, 
they  had  reached  in  1867  to  £231,647.  ^  The 
amount  advanced  on  mortgage  in  1866  was 
£94,317  ;  in  1867,  £103,206.  The  number  of 
members  had  increased  from  3,711  to  4,090,  and 
the  shares  from  10,126  to  11,772.  A  bonus  of 
6  per  cent,  upon  invested  subscriptions  was  de 
clarcd. 

The  directors  of  the  Leeds  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society,  in  their  nineteenth  annual  re- 
port, state  that  in  all  its  sources  of  income  great 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  year.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  year  were  £203,147  lOs.  5d., 
or  £3,906  03.  lOd.  per  week ;  and  the  payments 
.i:211,032  53.  9d.  The  number  of  new  members 
was  2,013.  The  board  recommend  that  2a.  Id. 
per  share  be  paid  out  of  the  surplus  fund  to  those 
members  entitled  to  the  same,  untU  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Os  Monday  next  Mr.  Candlish  will  ask  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  whether  there  is 
any  objection  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  between  the  statues  of  the  two  Charleses 
in  Westminster  HaU. — The  Metropolis  Subways 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Monday. 

The  Artizans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill  was 
also  read  a  second  time  on  Wednesday. 


Jiuiliiiiig  liitclligciire. 


CHUBCHEa  AND  CHAPELS. 
The  Franciscan  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  at 
Killarney,  has  been  consecrated.  The  style 
adopted  is  similar  to  that  of  Muckross  Abbey, 
which  was  a  monastery  possessed  by  the  Order  as 
early  as  1340.  The  length  of  the  building  is 
165ft.,  and  the  width  35ft.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  £8,000.  Mr.  J.  G.  M'Carthy, 
of  Dublin,  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Barry 
and  Doyle,  the  contractors. 

A  new  church  is  shortly  to  be  commenced  at 
Hunslet,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Leeds  Church 
Extension  Society.  The  design,  which  is  by  Mr. 
George  Corson,  of  Leeds,  is  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century  style,  and  the  building  will  be  constructed 
of  pitched  faced  Weetwood  wall  stones.  The 
plan  comprises  a  nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles, ,  chancel,  organ  chamber,  and  vestry.  The 
church  will  seat  700  persons. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  to  be  erected  in 
Norfolk-road,  Brighton,  to  cost  about  £2,500. 

The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  Chester,  which 
is  situate  in  Church-street,  Upper  Noithgate,  was 
opened  for  worship  on  Sunday  last.  The  nave 
only  has  been  completed  at  present,  .and  a  tem- 
porary chancel  formed  by  screens  on  either  side, 
enclosing  vestries  for  ministers  and  choristers. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  a  western  porch  or 
narthex,  and  the  nave  consists  of  five  bays  lighted 
on  either  side  by  coupled  lancet  windows,  and  a 
four-light  traceried  window  in  the  west  gable. 
The  bays  are  marked  esternally  by  bold  pro- 
jecting buttresses,  and  internally  by  the  large 
trusses  to  roof,  which  is  of  high  pitch  and  single 
span,  the  whole  of  the  timber  framing  being 
visible,  which,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  throughout,  is  stained  and  varnished. 
The  chancel  stalls  and  a  portion  of  the  nave 
benches  are  temporary.  The  font  is  of  stone,_and 
placed  at  the  south-west  angle.  The  nave  is  75ft. 
long  by  33ft.  wide  and  45ft.  high  internally.  The 
present  accommodation  is  for  360  persons,  exclu- 
sive of  space  for  lower  and  upper  choir  and 
sanctuary.  The  complete  building  comprises 
future  chancel,  &c.,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-east  angles,  which  will  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  view  from  the  Northgate.  The 
whole  will  be  built  of  brick,  with  bands  of  stone,  in 
the  Early  Gothic  style.  The  architect  is  Mr.  0. 
Ayliffe,  of  Manchester,  and  the  general  contractor, 
Mr.  Thos.  Hughes,  of  the  Northgate.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  satisfactorily  executed  in 
a  thoroughly  substantial  manner. 


ARCH..3:0L0GY. 

The  Government  have  purchased  the  antiquarian 
and  archjoological  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Petrie, 
and  the  well-known  specimen  of  Early  Irish  art 
called  the  Tara  brooch.  These  are  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation,  and  are,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  recent  discoveries 
of  the  archceological  sort  has  been  made  in  Rome, 
"  This  is  nothing  less  valuable,"  says  .the  "  Athe- 
na;um,"  "than  eight  of  the  missing  fragments  of  the 
plan  of  ancient  Rome,  which  was  incised  in  marble  by 
order  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  is  famous  under 
the  name  of  the  Pianta  Capitolina,  and  occupies 
part  of  the  fides  of  the  staircase  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.  Two  of  the  eight  pieces  are  of  consider- 
able dimensions  ;  one  of  the  other  fragments  illus- 
trates the  Porticus  Liviee  in  the  most  satisfactory 

manner. 

« 

WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  are  about  construct- 
ing another  reservoir  for  the  storing  of  water  at 
Itivington,  at  a  cost  of  £130,000  ;  but  the  scheme 
was  on  Wednesday  strongly  opposed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  town  council.  Mr.  Alderman  Picton 
said  that  there  would  be  no  water  for  the  reser- 


BUrLDLNOS. 
The  second  contract  for  the  Bolton  New  Town- 
hall  has  been  let,  and  gained  by  the  firm  who  have 
built  the  basement— Messrs.  Ellis  and  Hinchchffe, 
of  Manchester.  The  sum  is  between  £44,000  and 
£45,000.  Their  contract  for  the  basement  was 
£ll|80o'.  The  contract  will  have  to  come  before 
the  council  meeting  on  Wednesday  for  confir- 
mation but  there  is  little  doubt  on  such  a  matter 
.as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Townhall  Committee  being 
adopted. 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  is  en- 
gaged in  replacing  the  whole  of  their  numerous 
wooden  viaducts  with  stone  and  iron.  Upwards 
of  £67,000  have  been  spent  in  this  way  during 
the  past  five  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
£110  000  more  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  work.  The  Button,  Malton,  and  Whitby 
Viaducts  have  been  completed,  the  Ripon  is  in 
procuress,  and  the  Norton  is  being  filled  up.  The 
Ous^eburn  Viaduct  will  be  next  taken,  after  which 
the  remaining  works  of  magnitude  will  be  the 
Esk  Valley  Viaducts  (two),  and  the  Scotswood, 
WUhngton,  Cassop,  and  Bradbury  Viaducts.  Ihe 
whole  of  the  wooden  bridges,  however,  cannot  be 
finished  till  six  years  hence,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
expend  yearly  a  sum  of  about  £20,000  until  com- 
pletion. These  renewals  are  done  at  the  cost  of 
revenue. 


The  foundation  stone  of  the  Brighton  Turkish 
Baths  was  laid  on  Moiulay,  tho  2nd  inst.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  speculation  will  turn  out  more 
stitisfactory  to  the  shareholders  than  several 
undertakings  recently  set  on  foot  in  l'>righton, 
more  particularly  the  three  large  hotel  com- 
panies. 

The  new  College  Green  Hotel,  Bristol,  is  to  be 
opened  shortly.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  both 
inside  and  out.  The  ceutral  hall  is  02ft.  long, 
32ft.  wide,  and  40ft.  high,  and  extends  the  whole 
depth  of  tho  building.  All  the  bed-rooms  are 
lire-proof.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  H,  Hawtin, 
of  Bristol,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Beavan  and 
Son,  of  Redniinster,  for  masonry,  and  Jlr.  H. 
Brooks,  of  Bristol,  for  carpentry. 

The  newly-erected  schools  in  connection  with 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  at  Ilorfield 
were  opened  last  week.  They  have  been  built  at 
the  back  of  the  chapel,  of  rough  stone,  pointed, 
and  having  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  cost  has 
been  about  £350.  A  large  number  of  timber  mer- 
chants, builders,  and  others  contributed  to  the 
schools  by  giving  materials.  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Brothers,  have  given  the  joists  ;  Messrs.  Barnes 
and  Sons,  the  rafters  ;  Mr.  Williams,  of  Westbury, 
thirty  loads  of  stone  ;  Mr.  Eddington,  of  Horfield, 
door-frames;  Mr.  York,  Horfield,  the  front  doors, 
with  frames ;  Messrs.  Hall  and  Sons,  the  gl.os.s, 
which  was  put  in  gratuitously  by  Messrs.  Charley 
and  Moon  ;  Mr.  Norris,  of  Kedwick,  two  fire- 
grates ;  Mr.  Lambert  laid  the  flooring  ;  Mr.  Davey, 
of  Horfield,  did  a  certain  amount  of  hauling  ;  anil 
Mr.  Coates,  of  Cheltenham  road,  superintended  the 
work  without  fee. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  architect  for  the  City,  in 
a  recent  report  prepared  by  him,  furnishes  a 
detailed  account  of  the  state  of  the  works  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  Dead  Meat  Market  in 
Smithfield.  The  report  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  building. 
There  are,  it  appears,  220  men  at  present  em- 
ployed upon  the  works,  and  the  erection  of  the 
diflerent  portions  of  the  market  are  proceeding 
rapidly.  It  is  believed  that  the  building  will  be 
completed  and  opened  before  next  Christmas. 

The  present  vegetable  market  at  Edinburgh 
having  been  acquired  by  the  North  British  Rail- 
way Company,  they  are  bound  to  provide  another 
market  for  the  city  in  the  same  locality.  They 
propose  to  form  it  in  the  space  betiveen  Ken- 
nedy's Hotel  and  Waverley  Bridge.  The  level  of 
the  proposed  market  is  to  be  28ft.  below  the  level 
of  Princes-street,  and  the  work  required  will  be 
pretty  extensive.  Tho  successful  contractor  is 
not  yet  announced,  neither  is  the  amount  of  the 
tenders  known,  but  they  are  believed  to  range 
from  £12,000  to  £20,000. 

The  new  buildings  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, erected  by  the  munificence  of  the  late 
master,  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  in 
October  next.  The  rebuilding  of  the  front  part 
of  Caius  College  will  commence  next  month,  and 
the  work  is  to  cost  about  £31,000. 

Leeds.— The  new  Church  Institute,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1866,  is  nearly 
fininished.  The  style  adopted  is  the  Decorated 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building,  exclusive  of  the  site,  is  about  £7,000. 
The  building  consists  of  two  portions— a  main 
buildin<',  with  the  front  to  Albion-street,  and  a 
second  building  at  the  back,  with  a  distinct  roof. 
The  materials  employed  are  pressed  brick  with 
stone  dressings.  The  front  is  divided  by  but- 
tresses into  live  bays,  which  are  gabled  and 
finished  with  stone  coping  and  carved  finials. 
Crockets,  representing  figures  in  diUerent  designs, 
are  placed  on  the  coping  on  either  side  of  the 
finials,  and  boldly  projecting  grotesque  gargoyles, 
supported  by  shafts,  rest  upon  the  caps  of  the 
buttresses.  The  roof  is  high  pitched,  with  an 
ornamental  iron  ridge,  and  in  the  centre  raes  a 
A'c;i«,  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross  and  hnia  . 
The  top  of  the  finial  is  n5ft.  from  the  ground. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly,  ot 
Leeds  •  the  contractors  being  Mr.  E.  Boothman, 
for  the  brickwork,  Mr.  J.  Pounder,  masonry, 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Son,  joiners'  work. 


,  and 


We  understand  that  at  last  something  is  likely 
to  be  done  towards  restoring  Herno  Bay  pier, 
and  throwing  it  open  both  for  traffic  and  as  a 
promenade.  Mr.  Archibald  Dawnay,  c.v.l  engi- 
neer, has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  if  he  is  properly  assisted  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  public,  tha  works  will  be  com- 
menced at  no  distant  date. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


TO  COBRESPONDEJfTS. 

Nonci.— Cases  for  bimling  the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  VoL  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 

To  0(711  IUiDnB.-Wo  shall  feci  obliged  to  any  of  out 
nadsn  who  wiU  Sirour  ua  "ith  briif  noto«  of  works  con- 
tamplatcd  or  in  piugnMn  iu  thi-  proTiuoM. 

Latum  routing  to  adTort)»nu'iit«  and  Iho  ordinary  bnji- 
m^  of  Iho  TalK-r  JiouM  bo  aaar<j»-<0  to  tbo  LIHTOU 
31.  T.WISTOCK  STKEET,  COVENT  G.VUDEN,  Wx. 

AjTortiJomonU  for  tho  larront  wculc  must  njacU  tho 
ofllca bofuro  j odock  p  ni.  ou  TUura<U.v. 

m«nU  for  •■  SITL ATIOSS  WAMKH."  &c.,  at  0^B 
HJIILUNO  for  tho  Unit  Twontyfour  Wonia. 

BnilvHD.-K.  I..  U.-E.  A.-E.  W.  T.-W.  S  -T.  S.- 
C.  Urothor.,-E.  W.  P.  -  E.  P. -A.  D.-l.  B  -P.  Mul  S 
I  and  E.  G— I.  II.  B— I.  C.  I  — H.  C— O  W.  D.-P.  and 
K— 1  X  T— 0.  n.  H.-C.  U— R.  P.  S— F.  and  B  — E. 
W.  P.-S.  F.  and  Sonfc-.V.  W.-I.  8.  G.-O.  W.  D.—K 
U.-E.  J.  P. 

Ekh\ta  —A  corremiondent  last  week  staled  that  tha  new 
CougnB.ti-.iuU  (Jhai«I  al  UriHioId  co«t  f  li.OOO.  '*  "'■—'■' 
havoUnu  i:l,MO. 


tenor  architecture  is  inferior  to  the  others,  and  re- 
commends additional  study  and  modifications 
Surely  in  an  important  iniblic  monument,  ot 
which  our  citizens  should  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
we  ought  to  expect  a  design  which  is  not  only  a 
good  plan,  but  more  particularly  a  work  of  art,  and 
a  Derfect  piece  of  architecture.— I  am,  &c., 
^  Mancuniusi. 


March  13,  1868. 


Here,  again,  I  do  not  speak  on  my  own  unsjp- 
porte'd  authority.  The  great  diapasons,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  metal,  I  think,  of  Father  Smith's 
fine'  organ  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  not  made 
of  spotted  metal.  So  long  as  the  metal  is  suffi- 
ciently thick  and  tough  there  is  no  particular 
advantage,  except  sightliness  iu  its  containing  so 
much  tin,  which  needlessly  increases  the  expense. 


-I  am,  &c.. 


J.  C.  J. 


It  should 


Corrfsponknre. 


PCGIN  I'.  BARRY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcildinq  News. 
Sra,— I  am  a  stranger  to  Sir.  E.  W.  Pugin,  but, 


a«  an  ardent  a<lmirer  of  his  father's  genius,  and  with 
full  faith  in  the  cl.aims  made  by  Mr.  E.  W.    Pugin 
on  his  father's  behalf,  1  beg   heartily  to  congra- 
tulate   him  on  tho  citraordinary    }a\us  yas  the 
Messrs.  Barry  have  made  in  making  public  and  so 
poeitivcly  certifying  that  a  certain  design  was  by 
their  father,  when  there  exists  undoubtable  piroof 
in  the  same  design  of  ita  proceeding  from  the  brain 
and  hand  of  Pugin  !     Mr.  Pugin's  .adversaries  have 
herein    proved   themselves  his  greatest   friends, 
poetical  justice,  inasmuch  aa  those   who   should 
have  been  his  friends  have  shown  themselves   his 
chief  enemies.     People  often   talk  about  a  Provi- 
dence in  events— such  may  find  much  worse  illus- 
trations of  what  they  mean  than  in  this  matter  of 
tho  design  for  throne.  House  of  Lords.      For  my 
part,  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  from  the  style 
that  it  was  Pugin's  work,  no  one  but  he  possessing 
tho  same  freedom  of  hand  with   exact   correctness 
of  character  and  feeling.    Dr.  Barry  insists  strongly 
on  Mr.  E.  \V.  Pugin  submitting  the  whole  affair  to 
the  decision  of  the  "  Institute  "  It  would  be  utter 
folly   for    him    to    do    anything    of    the    kind  ; 
diapawionate  unbiassed   judgment   U   impossible 
there.       All    the    chief    members    are    personal 
friends  of  the  Messrs.  Barry,  whilst  Mr.   Pugin  is 
a  stranger  to  them.     They   are  all  Protestants, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  odium   certainly  exists 
towards   Mr.  Pugin  aa  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Messrs.  Barry  are  also  in  the  stronger  position, 
having,  as  one  may  say,  the  "  jKissession,"   pro- 
verbLally  "nine  points."     But, more  ihan  all  this,, 
whilst  Mr.  Pugin  is  making  public  the  individual 
case  of  his  father,  he  is  unintentionally  exposing  a 
system.      For  tlie  members  of  the   Institute  to 
admit  Pugin's  claims,  they  must  stultify   them- 
selves.   Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  many  mem- 
bers of  this  honourable  Institute  are  mere  braiu- 
suckem,  whose  reputations   have   been  made  by 
the  talent   of  their  assistants  ?     If  Mr.  Pugiu   is 
well  advised,   he   will   never  submit   his  father's 
time  to  the  dictum  of  such  a  jury  as  this.     It  is 
tlio  public  now  must  judge   in    the  matter,   and, 
though  it  m.ay  be  a  work  of  time,  yet,  in  the  end, 
1  am  confident  truth  and   Pugin's  fame  will  bo 
triumphant. — I  am,  &c.,  Jusmi^v. 


AECHITECrrRE     AND     INDEPENDENT 
DISSENTERS. 

Stn  —I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank  you   for  the 
pleasure  of  a  "  new  sensation,"  that   of   suddenly 
finding  myself  asserted  to  be  the  greatest  architec- 
tural humbug  in  Europe.      The   novelty   "t   that 
position,  as  assigned   me   in  your   article   ot   the 
•>Sth  ult.,  having  somewhat  worn  oft,  I  now  beg 
some  space,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disputing  _  the 
accuracy  of  such  strongly   pronounced   opinions, 
but  to  record  my   indignant   protest   again.st  the 
imputations  made  by  you,  a.s  to  "  pushing      and 
taking  unprofessional  rates  of  remuneration.    Sic, 
&c,,  which  are  evidently  intended  to  account  for 
the' success  with  which    1  am  credited.      So  far 
from  their  having  any  foundation,  I   beg   to   say 
that  I  never  apply  to  any  committee  or  ludividual 
for  professional  work,  never  enter  into  competition, 
and  never  charge  less  than  the  usual    5    per   cent, 
commission.     As  to  subscribing,  I  believe  that  ar- 
chitects rarely  build  churches  or   chapels  without 
contributiug  towards  their  erection  or   embellish- 
ment, and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  contribute  more 
than 'is  usual.     I  should,    however,    be  perfectly 
justified    in  doing   this,  for,  as  an  Independent 
Dissenter,  of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  1  naturally 
have  an  interest  iu  chapel  extension,   apart  from 
any  proffs-ional  considerations.  Before  accounting 
for  my  alleged  success  by  unprofessional  means,  it 
certainly  was  worthy  of  consideration  whether  my 
buildings  may  not  have  been  deemed,  by  Congre- 
gationalists  themselves,  aa   specially   suitable   for 
their  requirements.      My   loug   association   with, 
and  knowledge  of  that  body,  renders  such  a   solu- 
tion not  unreasonable.     If,  however,  you  did^  not 
intend     these   obnoxious   remarks   for   me   indi- 
vidually, I  am  justified  in  asking  your  repudiation 
of  them  in  all  connection   with  myself,  for  they 
are  so  interwoven  with  that  portion  of  your  article 
which  is  distinctly  personal,  that  tlie  reader   can 
only  consider  them  to  have  been  intended  for  me. 
In  your  various  articles  on  chapel  architecture    a 
desire  is  apparently   manifested    for  its   improve- 
ment.    I  conclude  by   remarking  that  any  rules 
or  suggestions  for  raising  the  character   of  chapel 
architecture,  to    be   beneficial,   must  be   based  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  services  and    various  require- 
ments of  Independent  Dissenters,  and  this  I  fail  to 
discover  in  any  of  your  articles. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  F.  PODLTON. 
Reading,  March  9, 1868. 

[We  wish  it  distinctly  to  be  understood  that 
our  remarks  in  regard  to  pushing  architects  did 
not  apply  to  Mr.  Poulton  —  Ed.  B.N.] 


now    CARRIED 


KEW   TOWNHALL,    MANCHESTER. 

Sib, — The  pubU8he<l  report  of  Messrs.  Donald- 
son and  Street  on  tho  designs  for  the  new  Towniiall 
■hows  the  public  that  the  aub-comraittce  of  our 
City  Council  had  good  cause  for  not  adopting'  it 
when  presented,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  unless 
the  whole  of  the  comfietitivo  designs  are  publicly 
exhibited  and  the  opinions  thereby  produced  in- 
fluence the  selection,  a  mist.akc  will  be  made,  and 
thus  an  injustice  done  to  the  eminent  men  who 
have  competed,  aa  well  as  to  the  public  at  large. 
Briefiy  analyzing  the  report,  we  find  that  "  St. 
Valentine  "  4>ccupies  the  lowest  position  as  a  work 
of  art,  and  the  highest  as  regards  the  plan. 
Another  design,  however,  occupies  the  position 
of  second  in  merit  of  plan  t)  that  of  "  St.  Valen- 
tine," whilst,  as  a  work  of  art,  this  same  design  is 
placed  at  tho  head  of  tho  list.  Further,  the  report 
states  that  "  St.  Valentine"  in  his  exterior  and  in- 


ORGANS. 
Sm,— I  wonder  what  "  A.  B.  C,"  or  any  of 
your  professional  readers,  would  have  said  if  he 
had  read  in  a  leading  musical  journal,  that  archi- 
tectural power  has  very  much  declined  in  the 
world — that,  in  fact,  there  were  only  three  archi- 
tects, viz.,  VioUet  le  Due,  Kuypers,  and  Mr.  Tarver, 
or  some  other  possibly  rising  man  ;  and  yet  the 
assertion  would  not  have  been  a  wiiit  more  absurd 
than  your  correspondent's  condemuatiou  of  all 
living  organ  builders.  Your  readers  are  not 
necessarily  judges  of  organs,  or  I  would  not 
trouble  you  with  my  remarks  upon  the  utter 
nonsense  of  comparing  Mr.  Lewis,  who  certainly 
is  not  much  more  than  a  fair  sitecimen  of  English 
organ  builders,  with  the  really  leading  men  in 
the  profession,  with  such  an  artist  and  genius,  for 
example,  as  Mr.  Willis,  one  of  the  first  organ 
builders,  whether  we  look  to  tone  or  mechanism, 
that  Europe  has  ever  produced,  if  not  the  very 
first.  Of  this,  at  any  rate,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  he  far  surpasses  either  Schulze  or  Cavaille- 
CoU.  I  aay  this  without  fear  of  contra  lie 
tion,  as  I  am  borne  outby  many  of  the  very  highest 
men  in  the  musical  piofession,  as  Dr.  Wesley,  Mr. 
Costa,  and  others.  "A.  B.  C.  "  shows  that  per- 
sonally he  ia  not  much  acquainted  with  his  sub- 
ject, by  his  obser\'ation  upon  the  effect  of  tho 
metal  upon  the  quaUty  of  sound.  Spotted  metal 
docs  not  improve  the  sound  of  a  pi]ie  at  all.  You 
could  have  a  row  of  pipes  alternately  of  spotted 
and  ordinary  white  metal  without  the  most 
accurate  ear  being  able  to  detect  any  difference. 


LO'W  ESTIMATES,  AND 
OUT. 

Sib  — Many  of  your  readers,  I  doubt   not,  feel 
somewhat   surprised   at  the  great   discrepancy  in 
tenders    for   works  which  appear  weekly    in  your 
journal,  and  any  information  which  would  tend  to 
explain'or  throw  some  light  on  the  way  in  which 
tiiey  are  carried  out,  ought  to  and  would,  I  feel  as- 
sured,   be    acceptable.      Some  months   since,    I, 
amongst  others,  tendered  for  the  erection  of  a  fire 
brigade  station  at  St.  John's  Wood,  for  the  Metro- 
polTtan    Board   of    AVorks,  the   highest  estimate 
being  £i  000,  and  the  lowest  a  trifle  under  £1,650, 
the  latter  being  accepted.     I  p;dd  ten  shillings  for 
plans  and  specifications,  and  went   through  them 
most  carefully,  and  priced  it  out  to   do  (as  the 
specification    certainly   implied)   a  first-rate   job. 
After  providing  that   the  ground   should   be  ex- 
cavated to  a   sufiicient  depth   to   ensure  a   good 
foundation,  the  specification  went  on   to  say  that 
the  concrete   should  be  composed    of  fresh   burnt 
blue  lias  ground  lime   and   clean-washed   Thames 
ballast  in  the  proportion  of  one   of  the  former  to 
six  of  the  latter,  to  be  thrown   in  while  hot,  well 
rammed,  &c.     The  job  having  only  been  recently 
commenced,  and   my  business  taking  me   past  it 
very  frequently,  I  was  rather  curious   to    see  how 
these  instructions  would   be  complied  with,  when 
—I  confess  not   very  greatly  to   my  surprise— in- 
stead of  clean-washed  Thames  ballast  being  used, 
a  little  dirty  pit  ballast,  with  a  great  deal   of  un- 
screened burnt  clay    (or  ballast  if  you  will),  was 
beiug  used  in  the  foundations.     The  brickwork  is 
now  being  carried  up  ou  this  precious   substitute 
for  good  concrete,  and  with  a  clerk  of  works  look- 
ing on.     Why,  Sir,   only  a  few  weeks   since,  the 
surveyor  to   an   adjoining  estate  detected   some 
speculating  builders  doiug  the  same  thing,  when 
he  ordered  and  insisted   that  it  be  taken   out  and 
proper  ballast  concrete  substituted  ;  and  yet,  in  a 
putilic  building,  one  that  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
politan public  have  to  pay  for,  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main.    I  would,  in  conclusion,  ask   what  induce- 
ment can  there  be  for  respectable  builders  to  enter 
into  competition  jobs  with  ao  little  chance  of  suc- 
cess against  the  "cheap  jacks"  ot  the  present  day  ? 
I  enclose  my  card  in  confidence. — I  am,  &o. , 

Fair  Play. 

THE  RIGHT  THING  IN  THE   RIGHT 
PLACE. 

Sil,^_Weather-tiled  cottages  in  Sussex  and 
Surrey,  half-timbered  buildings  of  Kent,  tlic 
stone  cottages  with  muUioned  windows  in  Somer- 
set, the  village  churches  generally,  and  the  Eliza- 
bethan mansions,  were  admirable  for  Elizabethan 
times.  The  red  brick  houses  of  the  last  century 
in  couutry  towns,  the  French  cathedrals  in 
France,  the  Renaissance  palaces  in  Rome.^  Wren's 
buildings  are  admirable  as  city  buildings  and 
palaces,  and  eminently  suited  to  their  place. 
Inigo  Jones's  buildings  in  like  manner.  Tho 
Belgian  townhalls.to  their  municipal  wants  ;  Eng- 
glish  townhalls  and  market-houses  until  yeiy 
recent  times  have  been  constructed  on  principles 
arisingout  of  local  wants;  theordinary  seventeenth 
century  houses  of  a  Flemish  town  were  excellent 
for  Flemish  wants.  So  we  have  found  that,  until 
very  recent  times,  people  have  constructed  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place. — I  am,  &c., 

A.  B. 


,  C. 


Itttci'toinimnticittion. 


[707.]— BEAD  AND  FLtSH  FEAMINO.-C.iu  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  whetlier,  iu  boad  aiul  flush  framuig 
the  correct  pr,actioo  is  to  work  the  beail  on  tlio  jiiiuel  ur  on 
the  frame  ?  Opinions  differ  most  remarkably  on  tliiB  (jues- 
tion,  and  it  is  nno  wiiicli  ought  to  be  satisftictoiily  cleaieil 
up.  Gwilt  declares  iu  favour  of  the  pauel ;  Nicholson  auj 
llrees  state  the  beiid  sliould  bo  on  the  frame.  From  all  1 
can  lejUTj  on  the  subject,  the  latter  raetliod  (which  is  cer- 
tainly the  best)  is  the  one  sanctioned  by  the  older  autlion- 
tiea,  while  modern  practice  aud  steam  maohinery  has  intro- 
duced the  former  mode  of  construction.  I  am  t.i->ld  that, 
where  steam  machinery  is  employed,  the  bead  is  invanauly 
worked  on  the  panel,  with  tho  grain  ;  and  at  the  top  and 
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bottom,  where  it  would  occur  across  the  grain,  a  rebate  is 
sawn  out  and  a  wrought  bead  bradded  on.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  method,  if  allowed  at  all,  sliould  only  be  used  for 
inferior  work,  aud  the  older  plan  (whicli,  by-the-bye, 
obviates  the  ditnyer  of  unsightliness  from  shrinkage)  shoold 
be  specified  for  all  good  work.  — Gilbert  11.  Ueixuuve. 

[76S]— PERSPECTIVE.— 1  should  be  obliged  by  any  of 
your  readers  explaining  the  method  of  drnwiug  interiors  in 
perspective.  I  have  looked  up  a  work  on  the  suVyect,  but 
the  method  employed  there  seems  to  me  confused  aud 
difficiUt.— CoNsT.vKT  Reader. 

[This  question  was  asked  in  the  laat  volume  of  the 
BuiLDiNo  News,  at  p.  05S,  and  was  answered  aud  books 
recommended  by  various  con-esjioudeuts  at  pp.  7*^9,  747, 
705,  and  784.  ]  

[769.]— EARLY  ENGLISH  STYLE. -Perhaps  some  of 
your  correspondents  would  oblige  mo  by  enumerating  a  few 
of  the  prmcipal  examples  of  the  Kjvrly  English  style,  as 
seen  in  the  English  ciithalrals  only? — Architkct's  Pupil. 

[The  i)rincii)al  exiunplesofthe  Early  English  style  in  the 
calhedml  chvuchos  of  this  country  are  to  be  seen  at  York, 
in  the  north  and  south  transept ;  Ely,  tlie  presbytery  ; 
"Wella,  the  tower  and  the  whole  western  front;  Carlisle,  the 
choir ;  Oxford,  in  the  cliaiiter-house  ;  Lincoln,  in  the  nave 
and  arches  beyond  the  transept ;  at  Durham,  iu  the  addi- 
tional transept;  at  Rochester,  the  choir  aud  transept ;  and 
the  wholo  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  is  the  only  wn- 
mixed  example  of  Early  English  which  we  possess.] 

[770.]— SJIOKY  CHIMNEYS.— Will  some  kind  reader 
suggest  a  cure  for  a  smoky  chimney  ?  We  have  tried  nearly 
every  remedy  known  iu  Glasgow,  but  none  of  them  has 
been  of  any  good.  The  house  is  one  storey  high,  and  there 
is  a  large  buUdiiig  close  by.  The  south-west  wind  blows 
all  the  smoke  down  the  chimney  ;  when  the  wind  is  in  any 
other  direction  it  is  all  right.— R.  F.  G.,  Glasgow. 


[771.]_A1'PRAISER'S  LICENCE.— WUl  you,  or  any  of 
your  readers,  say  if  an  architect  reijuiies  an  appraiser's 
licence,  or  any  other  licence,  to  euaV)le  him  to  measure  ofi'a 
building  and  determine  the  value  of  the  extras,  &c?— 
J.  U.  S.,  Leeds. 


REPLIES, 

[731]— BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
—Messrs.  Virtue,  Ivy-Iane,  Paternoster-row,  publish  a 
Guide  to  New  Zealand,  by  James  Baird,  B.A.,  and  the 
other  colonies  in  Australasia. — W.  G. 


[757.]— WATER.— If  your  correspondent  "  G.  F  L."  will 
communicate  with  us,  our  chemist  will  be  happy  to  furnish 
him  with  the  requisite  information  for  determining  the 
nature  and  amount  of  foreign  matters  in  water. — Yours 
truly,  theSilicated  Carbon  Filter  Company,  Battersea. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  strike  of  slaters  iu  Glasgow  has  terminated,  the 
masters  having  ct:>uceded  the  demand  of  the  men  for  pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  Od.  per  hour. 

Workmen's  Wages  is  Paris.  —  From  Mr.  J.  Ward's 
recently  published  work  on  "  Workmen  and  Wages  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  we  find  that  the  general  earnings  of 
the  Paris  workmen  in  the  different  branches  of  industry  are 
much  )jcluw  tliuae  \}nid  to  similar  cl.osses  in  this  country,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures; — Carpenters,  4f.; 
joiners,  4f. ;  masons,  4f.  50c.;  paviors,  4f.  50c.;  plumbers, 
5f.  20c.;  wood-tnrners,  4f.  20c.;  wooil  gilders,  3f. ;  cabinet 
makers,  3f.  50c.;  litho;.;raphers,  3f.  ^Oc;  stone  cutters, 
S£  20c.;  painters,  4f.  50c.  The  dead  season  in  these  trades 
varies  from  three  to  four  months,  aud  in  the  case  of  the 
painters  five  months,  in  each  year. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Edinbm-gh  have  resolved  to 
erect  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  Scottish 
capital  a  statue  to  the  late  Sir  D*vxd  Brewster,  in  com- 
memoration of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  science. 

Two  busts,  one  of  Jlr.  R.  Ingham,  M.P.,  aud  the  other 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Salmon,  the  town  clerk,  have  been  placed 
in  the  Townhall  at  South  Shields.  The  former  is  by  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Rowe,  of  South 
Shields. 

A  marble  statue  of  Charles  11.  is  now  placed  in  West- 
minster Uall,  which  completes  the  number  of  statues  m- 
tended  to  be  placed  there  for  the  present,  viz.  : — Charles  I. , 
Charles  II.,  James  L,  William  III.,  George  IV.,  aud  Wil 
liam  IV.  The  first  of  a  series  of  cartoons  is  now  placed 
between  the  statues,  representing  thedeath  of  Richard  III. 
and  the  crowning  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

Another  stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
weat«m  portion  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Warwick, 
represimting  Jesus  in  the  house  at  Nazareth,  between  his 
parents,  helping  St.  Joseph  at  his  handicraft.  St.  llarj-. 
standing  behind,  appears  to  be  lost  iu  contemplation  of 
her  Divine  Son.  The  subject  forms  one  of  a  series  in 
chronological  order,  illiistrating  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
fancy of  our  Saviour.  The  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  T. 
Bury,  of  Warwick. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Alleged  Penal  Liability  bt  the  Chaieii.O) 
OF  A  Local  Board. — Knight  v.  Dashwoou. — 
Thia  was  an  action  (special  jury)  brought  to  re- 
cover penalties  amounting  to,  in  the  aggregate, 
f  1,150  from  Mr.  Dashwoud,  the  chairman  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Commissioners  at  Ryde,  inasmuch 
as  It  was  alleged  by  plaintiff,  a  well  known  par 
ticipator  in  local  politics,  that  defendant,   beiug  a 


commissioner  or  member  of  the  board,  held  a 
place  of  profit  at  the  same  time,  thereby  render- 
ing himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £50  for  evei-y 
occasion  on  which  he  sat  in  hi.^  official  capacity. 
Mr.  Cole,  Q.C.,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
said  that  the  defendant  had  become  a  partner 
iu  the  lirm  of  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Dashwood,  timber 
and  cement  merchants,  who  supplied  goods  to  the 
board,  and  after  such  disipialification  continued 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  s.aid  board.  Se%'eral 
witnesses  were  called  in  support  of  the  case,  aud 
some  merriment  was  caused  by  their  one  and  all 
declining  to  give  evidence  until  their  expenses 
were  paid.  Mr.  H.  Dashwood,  of  Gosport,  tim- 
ber merchant,  said  he  was  sole  proprietor  iu  the 
firm  of  Dashwood  and  Co.  His  brother  Thomas 
was  never  a  partner,  and  he  had  never  had  a  p.irt- 
ner  at  all.  There  was  to  have  been  a  partnership 
in  1S65,  but  it  never  came  to  anything.  James 
Dashwood  was  never  a  partner  either.  Thomas 
had  money  in  the  firm,  but  received  no  iimfits 
whatever.  It  was  part  of  the  father's  estate,  pend- 
iug  a  partnership  which  was  never  carried  out. 
The  money  was  used  in  the  business  of  the  firm. 
Ne\icr  paid  any  interest  on  it,  nor  would  he  tell 
Mr.  Cole  what  money  remained  iu  the  firm  of 
this  or  of  another  brother.  The  judge  said,  if  the 
witness  was  believed,  he  disproved  the  case  ;  if  he 
was  disbelieved,  there  was  no  opposing  evidence. 
The  defendant's  case  was  not  opened,  and  plain- 
tiff was  non-suited. 

Important  to  Timber  Merchants. — A  case  of 
interest  to  local  timber  merchants  was  decided  by 
the  Judge  of  the  Bristol  County  Court  last  week 
The  plaintiffs  were  Messrs.  Barnes  and  Sons,  the 
well-known  timber  merchants,  of  this  city  ;  and 
the  defendants,  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Leng,  owners 
of  a  barque  called  the  "  Hope."  Both  parties 
were  represented  by  counsel.  The  action  was  for 
the  recovery  of  £30,  which  the  plaintiffs  had  paid 
as  demurrage  under  protest,  and  also  £15  4s.  7d. 
for  timber  alleged  to  have  been  deficient  in  a 
cargo  belonging  to  the  plaintiffs.  His  Honour,  in 
delivering  judgment,  read  and  explained  the 
charter-party,  by  the  terms  of  which  there  vrere 
20  *'  lay  days  " — which  were  the  days  on  which 
the  ship  should  be  unloaded ;  the  charter-party  con- 
tained also  an  agreement  that  the  sum  payable  for 
demurrage  should  be  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  day. 
The  cargo  was  not  discharged  till  three  days  after 
the  "  lay  days  "  had  expired,  and  the  £30  alleged 
to  have  been  forfeited  were  paid  under  protest,  in 
order  that  the  plaintiffs  might  not  be  put  to  the  in- 
convenience of  having  a  portion  of  the  cargo  de- 
tained —  a  course  with  which  they  had  been 
threatened.  The  plaintiffs  were  not  only  the 
consignees  of  the  cargo,  but  they  were  nlso 
the  owners,  and  as  such  they  were  liable 
for  what  was  called  "general  average."  On 
the  27th  day  of  December  a  demand  was  made 
upon  the  plaintiffs  on  account  of  "  general  aver- 
age." The  plaintilis  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound  to  sign  the  bond,  and  refused,  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  cargo  was  stopped  for  three  days  in 
consequence — such  three  days  forming  a  portion 
of  the  20  "  lay  days."  Then  the  plaintiffs  signed 
the  bond,  and  the  delivery  was  continued.  His 
Honour,  in  delivering  judgment,  recapitulated  the 
facts  given  in  evidence,  remarking  that  the  defend- 
ants on  the  arrival  of  the  "Hope"  in  Bristol,  re- 
quested the  plaintiffs  to  give  them  a  bond  to 
secure  payment  of  their  share  of  average  loss  in- 
curred during  a  collision  in  the  Channel,  but  the 
plaintiffs  refused  to  sign  a  bond,  although  they  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  pay  the  average,  when 
ascertained.  They  disputed  the  right  of  the 
shipowner  to  demand  such  a  bond,  and  his  Honour 
considered  that  the  shipowner  could  then  have 
exercised  his  right  of  lieu  for  general  average, 
but,  as  the  consignees  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  claimed,  the  shipowner, 
before  putting  such  lien  iu  force,  and  stop- 
ping the  delivery  of  the  cargo  and  incurring 
demurrage,  should  have  first  stated  what  sum 
he  claimed.  There  was,  however,  no  such 
demand  of  any  particular  amount,  and  no  refusal 
to  pay.  The  plaintifi's,  indeed,  always  admitted 
their  liability  and  their  readiness  to  pay.  From 
the  custom  as  to  unloading  timber  ships,  the  cap- 
tain had  no  control  over  the  work,  and  the  con- 
signee had  no  power  to  hasten  the  delivery.  His 
Honour  considered  that  there  was  such  a  default 
by  the  shipowner  as  to  disentitle  him  to  reckon  as 
part  of  the  twenty  "  lay  days "  the  three  days 
occupied  by  the  non-discharge  of  the  cargo,  the 
stoppage  being  caused  by  the  claim  for  average. 
As  to  the  £30,  therefore,  the  plaintiffs  would  have 
judgment.  The  claim  for  oak  would  be  disallowed, 
as  the  master's  signature  to  the  biU  of  lading  did 


not  bind  the  owner,  and  from  the  mode  of  ship- 
ping it  on  board  it  seemed  that  a  less  quantity 
could  not  have  been  delivered,  but  the  plaiutiffs 
would  have  judgment  for  the  staves  lost,  as  it  was 
clear  the  delivery  had  been  carelessly  made,  and 
the  witness  actually  saw  some  of  them  thrown 
into  the  water  instead  of  on  the  raft.  Judgment 
for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  sum  of  £31  133.  5d. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Britisli  AroliKO- 
logical  Association,  Mr.  Vanderpant  exhibited  a 
bronze  urn,  or  rather  tomb,  said  to  h  ave  been 
exhumed  in  the  Etrnscan  Nocropolis  of  Perugia. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  oontainod  the  ashes  of 
Tanaquilla,  wife  of  Turquin,  fifth  king  of  Homo. 
Mr.  Holt  exhibited  two  fine  wood  carvings  by 
Hans  Springeuklec,  an  intimate  friend  of  Alliort 
Darer,  to  whom  they  had  been  presented  on 
hia  fifty-third  birthday,  2-lth  of  May,  1553  ;  they 
represented  Adam  and  Eve  iu  Paradise,  and  a 
figure  resembling  Diirer's  "  Great  Fortnnc."  Mr. 
Cuming  exhibited  tho  wedding-ring  of  Martin 
Luther,  bearing  his  own  and  his  wife's  name  in- 
side. This  is  tho  property  of  Mr.  P.  Gauss, 
banker,  of  Vienna,  in  whose  family  it  has  been 
preserved  for  250  years. 

The  "  New  York  Herald  "  (Feb.  22)  i.q  very 
much  elated  with  the  share  of  honoura  tliat  has 
fallen  to  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Secretary  of  State  at 
Washington,  it  says,  has  received  a  tabular  state- 
ment "  which  shows  that,  with  all  the  drawbacks 
and  obstacles  which  the  United  States  representa- 
tives laboured  nnder,  they  are  number  ono  in 
grand  prizes,  and  exceeded  every  nation  except 
France  in  the  general  proportion  of  awards  to 
exhibitors,  and  in  the  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver  medals,  and  "honourable  mention." 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  North  Germany,  slightly 
exceed  us  in  their  proportion  of  bronze  medals 
to  their  number  of  exhibitors.  In  the  general 
average,  we  are  just  double  the  rate  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,"  exclaims  the  "  jlerald "  exult- 
antly, "  this  is  considered,  perhaps,  the  most  mar- 
vellous triumph  at  a  competitive  trial  of  tho 
resultsof  the  inventivo  and  industrial  energies 
of  the  American  people,  yet  we  were  far  from 
being  fully  or  fairly  represented.  Takiug  thia 
as  a  criterion,  however,  the  national  prid  ;  may 
well  be  flattered  by  the  evidence  of  our  capacity 
to  compete  with  the  world." 

At  the  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Association,  Mr.  Kilpin,  pre- 
siding, Mr.  Audsley  read  the  paper  of  tho 
evening,  on  "  French  Church  Architecture."  Tho 
paper,  which  we  understand  was  thu  introduc- 
tory one  of  a  series  on  the  same  subject,  was 
very  favourably  received. 

A  German  engineer  states  that  oxide  of  chro- 
mium is  the  best  substance  for  polishing  steel. 
The  article  can  bo  easily  prepared  by  heating 
bichromate  of  potash  to  redness.  It  is  also  used 
for  painting  on  porcelain.  One  equivalenc  of 
chromic  acid  ie  reduced  to  oxi  Je  of  chromium, 
and,  on  well  washing  the  residue  of  the  ignition, 
neutral  chromate  of  potash  is  washed  away,  and 
the  ignition  is  left  behind. 

An  inquest  was  held  the  other  day  ou  the  body 
of  an  infant,  who  was  killed  by  falling  down  a 
dilapidated  staii'case  in  one  of  the  wretched 
dwellings  of  the  Borough.  The  child,  who  was 
only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  was  being  carried  up 
tiie  stairs  by  her  "nurse,"  a  girl  of  fourtecrj, 
when  the  latter  slipped  and  fell  headlong  to  the 
bott'im  of  the  flight,  crushing  the  chiid  under 
her.  The  most  important  aud  serious  piece  of 
evidence  was  given  by  the  medical  m:in,  who 
stated  that  the  staircase  was  not  only  without 
balusters,  but  was  most  awkwardly  constructed, 
and  that  this  was  the  fourth  case  in  widch  a 
person's  life  had  been  lost  through  falling  back- 
wards on  it. 

The  vast  area  of  the  metal  portion  of  the  roof 
of  the  New-street  Railway  Station,  at  Birming- 
ham, is  now  being  re-covered  with  Vielle  Mon- 
tague zinc,  by  Messrs.  Ash  and  Lacy,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  zinc  used  is  16-gauge,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  square  feet  wid  be 
required  to  complete  the  work.  The  old  roof  of 
corrugated  galvanized  iron  has  been  thoroughly 
worn  out  during  thirteen  years. 
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M.  Charles  Mdryor,  the  famoas  French  etcher, 
died  recently  ac  a  maison  de  scintc,  at  Charonton. 
He  was  principally  known  by  his  admirable 
etchings  of  Parisian  streets  and  buildings. 

The  Metropolis  Tramway  Bill  was  thrown  out 
on  the  motion  for  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week.  The  chief  opposition  to 
the  scheme,  as  mieht  natnrally  be  expected,  came 
from  the  London  Uuneral  Omnibus  Company,  the 
monopolists  of  our  strt/ct  passenger  trafiii;. 

Wo  understand  that  the  eiquisite  cabinet  from 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  nianulactured  by  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Maustield,  of  Great  Portlnnd-street, 
and  which  was  nwardid  a  gold  medal,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  authoriiies  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Our  a'.tontion  has  been  directed  to  an  inadver- 
tency in  onr  report  of  Professor  Kerr's  lecture, 
which  tends  to  occasion  a  little  confusion  of 
ideas.  When  wo  said  that,  in  defining  his  view 
of  the  word  ArchiUcluresque,  the  lecturer  stated 
that  it  "  signified  the  picturesque  in  architecture, 
or  architecture  worthy  of  being  painted,''  we 
should  haTe  put  the  case  thus :  that  the  archi- 
teduresqw  is  that  architecture-essence  which 
corresponds  to  ttie  picturesque  as  the  picture- 
essence. 

The  bad  light  giron  by  oil  and  candles  in  the 
barracks  at  Perth  has  greatly  distressed  the 
soldiers.  Gas  being  very  dear,  the  authorities 
have  resolved  to  introduce  the  lime  light.  Very 
Fatisfuctory  experiments  have  been  made.  The 
Government  contractors  state  that  the  price  of 
the  light  will  cost  loss  than  half  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  gas.  and  the  only  objectiou  is,  that  in 
the  small  rooms  the  light  is  too  good. 

The  new  transparent  cement,  which  has  been 
called  "coaguline,"  the  production  ofilesars.Kay, 
Brothers,  operative  chemist.",  Stockport,  is  said 
to  t>o  rapidly  growing  into  use  as  an  article  of 
commerce  and  sciontilic  application.  Its  adhc- 
sivuness  and  ten:kcity  are  remarkable.  Glass, 
leather,  wood,  stone,  ivory,  bone,  and  minerals 
can  bo  pieC:d  and  joined  by  it,  attd  so  tenacious 
is  it  that  it  will  resist  a  strain  of  °22Ubs.  or  more. 
Heat  or  cold,  fire  or  water,  are  successfully 
resisted  by  coaguline,  and  so  fur  as  its  durability 
haa  been  tested  the  cement  is  perfect.  For 
piecing  glass  or  crj'stal  its  nses  are  admirable, 
because  its  transparency  renders  the  junction 
imperceptible,  and  its  adhesiveness,  in  fact, 
makes  the  broken  glass  or  crystal  as  good  as 
new.  Thi?,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  "  Man- 
chester Weekly  Times." 

"Wolpole's  wailings,"  as  we  hear  the  new 
railings  in  Park-lauo  are  called,  are  nearly 
finished.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  notice  that  tliey 
are  both  neat  and  substantial,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced an  improvement.  Workmen  are  now 
baay  finishing  the  pavement  of  the  newly- 
widened  lane  itself. 

The  "Journal  of  the  Arehxologioal  Institute"  is 
sadly  in  arrear.  The  "Athenasum  "  states  that 
the  last  number  published  is  that  for  December, 
1366!  The  work  will  soon  be  valuable  to 
Brcbsologists  solely  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view. 

The  Committee  of  the  Art  Exhibition  at  Loods 
have  given  notice  that  their  galleries  are  quite 
full,  and  that  therefore  further  contributions 
cannot  bo  accepted. 

".\rgas,"  in  the  "  Bolton  Chronicle,"  says,  when 
■peaking  of  painters  in  France,  "  they  introduce 
talent  and  produce  greater  results  without  the 
aid  of  trade  unions."  Evcrj*  boy,  before  he 
receives  his  indentures  at  the  termination  of  his 
apprenticeship,  passes  an  examination,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical.  The  theory  consists  in  being 
well  versed  in  the  names  of  colours,  shades,  and 
■tylos  of  decoration.  Designs  are  placed  before 
him,  of  which  he  is  expected  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion. The  practical  test  is  ability  to  mix,  blend, 
ond  produce  any  shade  of  colour  the  examiners 
may  require ;  to  draw  simple  ornaments  from 
copies,  and  straight  lines  of  various  breadths  and 
even  Ihioknesp.  The  utility  of  this  will  bo  recog- 
nised by  any  practical  decorator.  A  room 
requires  decorating;  the  artist  makes  a  sketch 
of  the  room,  on  which  ho  writes  the  names  ot  the 
coloars  he  requires  putting  on  the  various  parts. 
The  sketch  is  given  ti  the  workman,  who  is 
expected  to  carry  out  the  instructionj  to  the 
letter.  That  done,  the  workman  gives  place  to 
the  artist,  who  finishes  the  whole.  The  ordi- 
nary French  working  painter,  in  his  knowledge 
of  colours,  equals,  in  many  cases  excels,  the  so- 
called  artirtical  decorators  of  oor  country. 


The  expcrinionts  cow  in  jirogress  at  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  a 
mixture  of  Trinidad  bitumen  and  coal  remind  us 
of  the  recent  use  of  various  waste  materials  for 
the  purpose  in  Germany.  Among  those  are  the 
residues  of  the  manufacture  of  paraffin,  and  the 
refining  of  petroleum  oils.  With  each  of  those 
materials  a  large  quantity  of  permanent  gas  of  a 
highly  illuminating  power  was  procured.  An- 
other substance  experimented  with  was  the 
waste  grease  from  the  woollen  manufacture, 
which  yielded  a  smaller  amount  of  gas.  From  a 
review  of  all  tho  experiment.",  however,  it  is 
concluded  that  the  use  of  bituminous  oils,  in  com- 
bination with  coal  or  peat  for  the  prodaction  of 
gas,  offers  no  advantages,  ns  regards  price,  over 
ordinary  coal  gas.  In  small  works  it  may  bo 
profitable  when  manufacturers  use  up  their  own 
waste  products. 

Wo  have  recently  seen  notices  of  the  extended 
use  of  alkaline  silicates  in  Germany  for  the  pre- 
servation of  building  materials,  both  stone  and 
wood.  The  latter  application  may  be  noticed 
here,  with  the  remark  that  such  a  fire  as  that 
which  recently  occurred  at  Charing-cross  Station 
could  not  have  happened  if  the  woodwork  had 
been  protected  by  the  means  noticed.  The  cost 
is  but  small,  and  the  immunity  it  gives  from  lire 
is  complete.  According  to  the  expired,  and 
almost  forgotten,  patent  of  De  Wylde,  the  wood- 
work is  first  saturated  with  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  silicate  of  potash,  as  nearly  neutral  as  possible, 
and,  when  this  has  dried,  one'or  two  coats  of  a 
stronger  solution  are  given.  When  lives  are  lost 
by  fire  almost  daily,  it  seems  strange  that  such 
moans  of  protecting  wooden  staircases  and  flooi  - 
iug  should  bo  neglected. 

Since  themorniogof  Monday  week  twenty-one 
fires  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  metropc- 
lis,  all  of  which  have  been  attended  by  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade  under  Captain  Shaw.  Tho 
causes  were  thus  described  :  sparks  from  fires,  G ; 
defects  in  flues,  2  ;  heat  from  stove,  1  ;  children 
playing  with  matche?,  2;  candles  and  hot  ashes, 
3;  chemicals  boiling  over,  2  ;  and  causes  un- 
known, 5. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  has  been  held  to  promote 
the  removal  of  the  Fish  market  from  Billings- 
gate to  Farringdon  market.  The  idea  is  not  a 
bad  one.  Not  more  thau  a  third  of  the  whole 
supply  reaches  Billingsgate  by  water,  and  it  is 
not  in  proximity  with  auy  metropolitan  line  of 
railw.iy.  With  a  more  centra!  position,  Farring- 
don offers  the  advantage  o!  much  more  room.  If 
anything  should  come  of  tho  scheme,  we  trust  it 
will  not  prove  quite  so  miserable  a  failure  as  the 
present  vegetable  market. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Institute  of  Scotland  for  the  present  ses- 
sion was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Peddle  presiding.  The  Secretary,  Mr. 
James  Gardner,  read  a  paper,  "Notes  on  Spain," 
in  which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  a  trip  to  tho 
Peninsuln,  describing  the  principal  citiep,  their 
architectural  features,  and  the  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  was 
sent  out  to  Abyssinia  by  tho  Government  for  tho 
purpose  of  collecting  antiquities,  ha.",  wo  hear, 
already  secured  a  chalice  said  to  be  ot  the  fifth 
century,  and  also  several  manuscripts. 

Since  wo  drew  attention  to  tho  dangerous 
condition  of  Temple  Bar,  we  have  actually  seen 
workmen  stopping  up  the  cracks  in  the  stone- 
work of  the  Bar  with  mortar!  This  is  simply 
monstrous.  There  is  now  a  general  alarm  in 
tho  public  mind  about  the  critical  stale  of  this 
monument,  and  people  are  beginning  to  be  afraid 
to  pass  under  it.  One  of  several  correspondents 
writes:— "Five  weeks  since  an  eminent  snr- 
veyor  pointed  out  to  me  an  extensive  cr.<ick  in 
the  stonework  of  the  Bar,  saying  that  ho  thought 
it  was  not  quite  safe,  and  last  week  another 
surveyor  made  tho  same  observation.  Now,  the 
old  City  barrier  may,  for  all  I  know  to  tho  con- 
trary, stand  for  50  years  or  more  ;  but  I  pass 
daily  to  and  from  business  between  the  Ludgate 
station  and  the  Strand,  and  in  future  I  shall 
prefer  tho  apparently  safer  route  through  the 
Temple."  Ofcourse  the  Bar  is  doomed,  it  niuat 
come  down  sooner  or  later,  and,  if  this  bo  so, 
considering  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  its 
insecure  stato  occasions  in  tho  public  mind,  we 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  removed  without 
delay. 


A  crowded  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  ot  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday night  at  the  PUgrim  Hall,  Buckingham- 
,-quare,  New  Kent-road,  for  the  purpose  of  expres- 
sing opposition  to  the  erectiun  of  a  mortuary,  fur- 
nace, and  shaft  in  a  small  burial-ground  in  the  Old 
Kent  road,  as  being  obnoxious  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  destructive  to  the  property  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  "Willi.xm  Knox,  the  chair- 
man, s,aid  the  vestrymen  of  the  paridh  had  decided 
on  erecting  a  large  deadbouse,  with  a  furnace  to 
burn  infected  clothing,  on  the  Lock  buiialground 
io  the  Old  Kent-road,  the  space  being  only  forty 
yards  square,  and  in  which  were  buried  at  least 
35,000  bodies.  It  was  intended  to  crush  down 
those  bodies  four  feet,  or  that  they  should  hi 
carted  away  in  the  parish  dust  carts.  Would  they 
tamely  submit  to  have  their  property  injured  and 
their  lives  endangered  in  such  a  manner  ?  Were 
the  vestry  to  be  permitted  to  spend  £1,600 
of  parish  money  at  the  dictation  of  a  couple 
of  medical  men,  when  a  railway  arch  would 
be  far  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
could  be  rented  at  a  few  pounds  a  year,  fitted 
up  at  a  trifling  outlay,  and  would  not  be  injurious 
to  any  one  ?  Mr.  Attenborough  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — "  That,  if  the  vestry  of  the 
parish  carry  out  their  avowed  intention  of  crushing 
in  the  bodies  interred  in  the  Lock  burial-ground, 
and  build  thereon  a  common  dead-house,  with  dis- 
infecting room,  furnace,  and  shaft,  it  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  be  a  wicked  violation  of 
the  sanctity  ot  the  grave,  a  constant  cause  of  in- 
fection and  disease  to  persons  residing  in  the 
locality,  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  neighbouring 
property,  and  a  discreditable  waste  of  the  parish 
funds.  Therefore  this  meeting  hereby  pledges 
itself  to  use  every  lawful  means  to  prevent  the 
vestry  from  outraging  and  violating  the  public 
feelings  by  either  carting  aw.ay  or  crushing  in  the 
bodies  interred  in  the  Lock  burial-ground,  and 
building  the  dead-house  and  disinfecting-house 
thereon."  To  this  resolution  was  appended  a 
protest,  containing  t  ight  sections,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  vestry  to  alter  their  decision.  The 
chairman  put  the  resolution  and  protest  as  one 
motion,  and  it  was  unanimously  carried. 


MEETINGS  FOK  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

llos. — Society  of  En^ineei-s, — On  "  Eugineei-ing  in 
India,"  paper  by  Mr.   F.  C.  D.aviea,   7"30. 

TuEs. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, — Renewed  discus- 
sion upon  Mr.  Sanborg's  paper  on  "Tho  Manu- 
facture and  Wear  of  RaOs."  S 

Wed, — Society  of  Arts, — On  "Railivays  and  their  Ma- 
nagement," by  R.  F.  Fairlie,  Esq. 

Fri. — Society  of  Arts, — Cantor  Lectures,  "The  Bleaching 
Poner  of  Chlorine  Bleaching  Powdei*,  iti 
Manufacture,  and  Application  to  the  Bleaching 
of  Calico,  Linen,  and  Paper  Pulp,  tlio  Manu- 
fj,cture  of  Cliloroform,  <fcc.,"  Illustrations. 

Sat,— Associated  Arts  Institute,— On  "Genius,"  paper 
by  Marmaduke  A.  Langdate,  Esq. 


%xiit  S^fes. 


TENDERS. 

Barkinq. — For  the  erection  of  four  houses  at  Barking, 
Essex.     Mr.  J.  W.  Dennison,  architect : — 

Stokes   £13J0 

Brett 12dO 

"Witheia  (accepted) 1090 

Batiiford. — For  a  new  house,  at  Bathford,  near  BaLh. 
Mr.  Uana  F.  Price,  architect,  Weston-super-Mare  : — 
W.   H.  Newman,  Bathford  (accepted)  £1T4S  12 
Berkhamfstead, — For   new  vagrant  ward  to  the  Berk- 
hampstead  Workhouses.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  architect : — 

Chappel,  Triug   £10SG 

Nitingale  and   Jetl'ery,    Lambeth 1043 

Wilkina,  Berkhampstead 993 

Honour,  Tring  954 

Webb,  tit.  Alban's F22 

Nash  and  Mathews,  Berkharapatead 857 

Harris,  Berkhampstead  (accepted). 785 

Cook,    Berkhampstead 772 

Bi.ETCinNGLEv.  —  For  carcases  of  house  and  of  stable 
offices  at  Castle-hill,  Bletchingley,  Surrey,  for  Jamea  Norris, 
Esq.  Mr.  Jamea  Wylson,  architect.  Quantities  furnished 
by  Mr.  Dan.  Cubitt  Nicholls.  Amounts  exclusive  of  bricka, 
rubble,  stone,  and  sand: — 

House.  Stables. 

Thomas  Little  ...  £6177  0  0  ...  £14:^5  0  0 
Edwin  Bowman  .  0390  0  0  ...  lOL'O  (5  0 
Wm.  Rentmore...  0226  0  0  ...  1034  0  0 
Patm;'n   and  Fo- 

theringham   ...     rifiSfJ     0     0  ...     1368    0     0 

W.  Barnes b^s^     0     0  ...     1270     0    0 

J.  M.  Macey G435     0    0  ...     1332    0    0 

Wra.  CaiTuthors  5331  0  0  ...  12ti7  0  0 
Morris  Regib,  sen.  504  4  7  10  ...  1386  5  1 
J.  andW.  Sanders  51i>7  0  0  ...  1187  0  0 
(J.  MyersandSons  -lyO"  0  0  ...  1300  0  0 
Hill  and  Keddell  4S47  0  0  ...  i»50  0  0 
Edward  Couder...  4653  0  0...  1136  0  0 
Jackson  and  Shaw  4615  0  0  ...  1179  0  0 
Piper aud Wheeler   4S70    0    0  ...      alO    0    0 
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Bcbti^n-ox-Trent. — For  new  iniirmary  and  dispensary. 
Burton  on- Trent.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplier!: — 

.lelfery  k  rritchard,  Birmingham  i3250    0    0 
Horslev,  Brothers  „  3044    0    0 

Lovatt,  Wolverhampton 2990    0    0 

Matthews.  Birmingham  2S91     0    0 

Gregorr.  Burton-onTrent  2SS4  15    0 

Maddocks  „  2860    0    0 

'I  row  and  Son,  Wednesbnry    2829    0    0 

Williiian*WigIey,Burtou-ou-Trent  2813    0    0 
John  Hadflel.l  ,,  2797    0    0 

SmithandChamberhliii  „  27U  10    0 

Bowler  and  Beck  „  2740    0    0 

W.  Clarke  „  2621  11     0 

Mason  ,,  2620    0    0 

J.  UUey  and  Son,  Measham  2616    1    0 

W.  Nelson,  Dudlev   2613    0    0 

Xeale  and  Son,  Leicester 2592    0    0 

Hardwick  and  Son,  Birmingham    2591     0    0 
Lowe  and  Sons.  Burton-on-Trent    24SS     0     0 

O.  Lilley  and  Sou,  Ashby    2360    0    0 

Hunter  aud  Bennett,  liiirton-on- 

Trent  (.accepted) 2312  16  10 

J.  and  W.    Webb,    Birmingh.am 

(toola(o)  3211    0    0 

Clevedos.—  For  new  market  for  Clevedon  Local  Board  of 
Health.   Jlr.HansF.  Price. architect,  Weston-super-Mare;— 

R.  Xewton,  WralaU  (acceptal) i;ll20 

CLEVCbOS.— For  a  weighbridge-house  for  Clevedon  Local 
Boaiti  of  Health.  Mr.  Hans  F.  Price,  architect,  Weston- 
8ni»er-3[are ; — 

Bennett,  Portiahead  (accepted)  £289 

East  B-vrncf.— For  addition  of  new  aisle  and  entire  re- 
seating of  St.  Mary's  Church,  East  Bamet.  Herts.  A. 
Rowland  Baker,  aichitect.     Quantities  by  F.  W.  Hunt  :— 

Rhodes  and  Roberta £1261 

C.xrter  and  Sons 122.T 

Dove,  Brothers  lO'S 

Brass  (withdrawn) 1020 

EsFiELD.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  residence. 
Brigadier-hill,  Enfield,  for  F.  G.  Catlin,  Esq.  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Saunders    £765 

Sabey  7C2 

Patman,  Brothers  720 

Field  and  Sons 727 

Bayes  657 

HrTCHE>-. — For  erecting  a  pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  for 
Miss  Hall.     Mr  J.  Shilcock,  architect; — 

Butterfield    £749 

French   73.j 

.leeves 731 

Stopleton   "19 

AnseU 672 

Allen  (accepted)  670 

LOSDON. — For  new  warehouses  and  offices.  No.  61,  Cole- 
roan-street,  for  Mr.  Charles  Titterton.  Mr.  G.  J.  Loe,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  supphed  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Nixon  :— 

Colls  and  Co £2150 

Adamson  and  Son 2137 

AjfordandCo 2100 

Hart 2090 

Rider  and  Son 2087 

Winder 2077 

Gammon  and  Son 2071 

King  and  Sons 2000 

Wells 2030 

Hill  and  KeddeU   2025 

Conder 2022 

Wills 1978 

Crabb  and  Vaughan  (accepted) ISIS 

LospoN. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  35,  Old  Jewry, 
for  J.  Bremner,  Esq.     J.  Edmeston,  Esq.,  architect ; 


Plymouth.-  For  new  shop-front  and  stables  to  No.  3, 
Mount  Pleasant-terrace,  Plymouth.  O.  C.  Arthur,  Esq., 
architoet : — 

Condv £440 

Marshall 427 

Call  and  Pethick 399 

Finch  366 

Bullerd   365 

Marshall 345 

Elliott 343 

Clarke 341 

■WiLLEsDEN*.  — For  detached  villa  on  the  Stonebridge- 
park  estate  (live  to  be  erected).  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  archi- 
tect.    No  quantities  supplied  : — 

Woodbridgo £I5iS 

Limn 1275 

Snowdon  (accepted)  11S5 

WisBCACH. — For  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Wisbeach. 
William  Smith,  John-street,  Adelphi,  architect: — 
Cave  and  Halliday,  Greetham  ...  £3090     0 

Bell  and  Sons,  Cambridge  '2SS;t     0 

Cooke,  Wisbeach 2875    0 

Bennett,  Lynn  2761    0 

Brown,  Lynn 2751  10 

Rust,  Norwich    2750    0 

Law,  Lutterworth 2730  15 

WiLMSLOw.  —  For  two  villa  residences,  for  Mr.  John 
Beaumcnt.  Messrs.  Picton,  Chambers,  and  Bradley,  archi- 
tects.    Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Bowden  and  Edwards  £3345 

Neill  and  Sons    3320 

Gothard    3300 

Thompson    3273 

Hughes 3100 

Itoyle  and  Mellor  (accepted)  2980 


Mr. 


Moiety  of  a  freehold  ground  rent  of  £45  per  annum, 
secured  "upon  Nos.  14  to  16  Devereux-court,  Strand — 
£600. 

Moiety  ot  a  freehold  public-house,  known  as  the  Bull, 
Milford  lane.  Essei-street,  Strand,  let  on  lease  at  £60  per 
annum — £940. 

Moietv  of  freehold  house,  shop,  and  warehouse,  situate 
in  Milfo'nl  l.ane,  Strand— £S00. 

Three  fourth-p.arts  or  shares  of  a  freehold  ground  rent 
of  £110  per  annum,  secured  upon  freehold  premises  in 
Milford  lane— £2,060. 

Moiety  of  a  freehold  ground-rent  of  £60  per  annnm, 
secured  upon  houses,  shops,  &c.,  in  High-street,  Shore- 
ditch— £9S0, 

Moieiy  of  a  freehold  property,  Nos  6  to  8  Bow-church- 
yard, City,  let  onlea.-se  at  £260  per  annum— £4,500 


Hawtrey £726  1 


Walls  7'J5    0 

Piper  and  Wheeler 694    0 

Colls  and  Sons 643    0 

Jenkins  60S    0 

Browne  and  Robinson    5&0    0 

Long  Marston. — For  farm  buildings  at  Bret  House  Farm, 
Long  Jtarston.     Mr.  W.  Brown,  aichitect  ;— 

Durley  and  Son £640    0 

Newman    601     0 

Fleet  and  Rickards    63  J  10 

Tompkins 526    0 

Honour 518    0 

Smith  and  Fincher  (accepted) 457    0 

Longtok. — For  the  erection  of  a  Catholic  Church  and 
Presbytery,  Lougton,  Staffordshire,  for  the  Rev.  J.  Mar- 
sam.     Mr   E.  W.  Pugin,  architect;  — 

CollLi  and  Hodgson,  LoDgton £10174 

Hugh  Yates,  Everton,  Liverpool 9990 

John  Eaton,  Ashton  under  Lyne    9930 

Alfred  Barlow,  Stoke-npon- Trent  teoo 

Edward  Hughes,  Liverpool  9440 

Hall  and  Sou.  London    9250 

Hodgson,  Ramsgate 9190 

Heveriugham,  Wolverhampton   9150 

Trow  and  Sou,  Wednesbury 8870 

Richardson,  London  SS65 

Crutchley,  Wolverhampton  (Presbytery 

only) 2400 

Newhaven. — For  new  schools  and  parochial  meeting- 
room,  Newhaven,  Sussex,  for  the  Ilev.  E.  P.  Southwood  :— 

Parks £1047    0    0 

Simpson    1045    0    0 

Card  and  Son  1037    0    0 

Lee  960    0    0 

Kirk".'.'.'.'.'.'." 950    0  ,  0 

HoUoway  and  Son 930    0    0 

Morling 897  17     0 

Plymoi'TH.  —  For  building  additionalwing  and  stables  to 
Ridgway-house,  Ridgway,  f  lymouth.  Andrews  and  Son, 
architects  and  survevors  ;^ 

Marshall  .'. £1289 

Berrv Ill* 

Clarke  1046 

Condv,  Brothers 1090 

Jenkins 1006 

CaU  and  Pethick   9S3 

Harvey 994 

Price 959 

Bishop  925 

Elliott  (accepted)  924 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Banpell  and  Sacnders,  Quarrymeu  and  Stone  Mer- 
chants, Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Otfice,  Corsham, 
Wilts.-<ADVT.l 


PROPERTY    SALES. 

March  2. 
At  the  Mart. — Bv  Messrs.  Bromley,  Son,  and  Kelday. 
Leasehold  shop  and  premises.  No.  6,  Hope-terrace,  Ux- 
brige-road,  Notting-hill,  let  on  le,tse  at  £57  lOs.  per  annum, 
term  37  years  from  MidJsummer,  1S67,  at  £35  per  aimiuu — 
sold  for  £200. 

March  3. 
At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Debeuham,  Tewson,  and 
Farmer. — Leasehold  house  and  shop.  No.  328,  Goswell-road, 
with  yard  and  stable  in  the  rear  ;  also  two  ground  rents  of 
£7  and  £4  per  annum,  arising  from  two  houses  adjoining, 
term  expiring  at  Midsummer,  1877,  at  £15  ISa.  6d.  per 
annum— £180. 

Freehold  two  residences,  Nos.  7  and  8,  Duncombe-road, 
Hornsey-rise — £1095. 

March  4. 
At  the  Mart. — By  Mr.  Searle. — Leasehold  three  houses, 
Nos.  1  to  3,   Black  Raven-court,  Seething-lane,  City,  pro- 
ducing £101  ISs.  per  annum,  term  77  years  unexpired,  at 
£44  per  annum — £1 20 

Leasehold  house  and  shop,  No.  26,  Seething  lane.  City, 
term  7  years  imexpired,  at  £36  per  annum— 250. 

March  5. 
At  the  Mart.— Bv  Mr.  Newbon. — Freehold  plot  of  build- 
ing hand,  having  a  frontage  of  292ft.  to  the  Homsey-road. 
by  a  depth  of  295ft.,  together  with  the  fom:  messuages  and 
buildings  thereon — 4,900. 

Leitsehold  house,  No.  103,  St.  Paul's-road,  Upper-street. 
Islington-  annual  value  £60,  term  60  years  from  1842,  at  £8 
per  annum — 600. 

Leasehold  four  houses,  two  with  shops,  Nos.  28  to  31, 
Upper  Bemerton-street,  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  pro- 
ducing £124  per  annum,  term 99  years  from  1S45,  at£6  per 
annum  each — £1*240. 

Leasehold  premises,  known  as  St.  Andrew's  School,  No. 
22a,  Storey-street,  Caledonian-road,  let  at  £45  per  annum, 
term  similar  to  above,  at  £6  per  annum- £425. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  40  and  41,  Rutland  road, 
Victoria  P.-u:k-road,  Victoria-park,  term  93  years  from  1802, 
at  £8  per  aimum — 530. 

By  Messrs.  Scobell  and  Jenkinson.— Leasehold  shop  and 
premises,  No.  54,  King  WiUiam-street,  tlity,  term  16  years 
unexpired,  at  £267  53.  per  annum    £310. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Barker.— Leasehold  residence.  No.  26,  Wil- 
liamson-street, Albert-square,  Clapham-road,  annual  value 
£60,  term  99  years  from  1664,  at  £7  10s.  per  annum-  £560. 

March  6. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.  Robert  Reid. — Leasehold  house. 
No.  15,   Carlton-terrace,  Harrow-road,  .annual   value  £42, 
term  7S  years  unexpired,  at  £S  per  annum — £440. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  173,  Euston-road.  let  at  £65  per 
annum,  term  40  years  unexpired,  at  £16  16s.  per  .annum 
—£570. 

Moiety  of  freehold  business  premises.  No.  64,  Long-acre, 
let  on  lease  at  £94  per  annum— £1. 120. 

Moiety  of  freehold  biisiness  premises,  No.  6o,  Long  acre, 
let  on  lease  at  £94  per  .annum- £1,310. 

Moiety  of  two  freehold  houses,  and  shops.  Nos.  1.  and 
IS,  Fetter-lane,  City,  let  on  lease  at  £30  per  annum— 
£365.  ,.  J  .        . 

Moietv  of  freehold  workshops,  stabling,  and  premises  m 
King's  Head-yard,  Duke-street,  Lincoln  s-inn-flelds,  let  on 
lease  at  £65  ner  annum — £1,300. 

Moiety  of  the  White  Horse  freehold  public-house,  No.  2, 
King's  Head-yard,  adjoining  above,  let  on  lease  at  £j0  per 
annum— £5.S0.  ,      x--     .     tt     i 

Moietv  of  a  freehold  house.  No.  1,  Kings  Head- 
yard,  adjoining  above,  let  ou  lease  at  £22  per  annum— 

Jloiety    of    a  freehold    public-house,      The   John    of 

Gaunt,  "lO,  Duke-street,   Lincoln's-inn-fields,  let  on  lease 

at  £60  per  .^nnum — £690. 
Moietv  of  a  freehold  house,  with  workshops  and  premises. 

No.  14,' Duke-street,  let   on  lease  at  £30  per  annum- 
Moiety  of  a  freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  12,  Duke  street, 

let  on  lease  at  £30  per  aimnm— £390. 
Moiety  of  a  freehold  house.  No.  10,  Duke  street,let  on 

lease  at  £60  per  annum— £450. 


BANKRUPTS. 

to  surrender  IK  BASINGHAI.I/-STREBT. 

Willi.am  John  Burgis,  Sutton,  Surrev,  stonemason,  March 

24,  at  11. — John  French  Field,  Wood-street,  Upper  Clap- 
ton, builder,  March  25.  at  2.-  Bro^vning  Scotting,  WUton- 
ro.ad.  Shepherd's  Bush,  builder,  March  23. — James  W. 
Woolnough,  Hoxton  square,  Uoxton,  bricklayer,  March  16, 
at  2. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COCNTRT. 

Joseph  Gwinnett  Bayley,  West  Bromwich,  builder, 
March  20,  at  12. — Thomas  Beading,   Ryde,  builder,    March 

25,  at  11. — George  Wood,  Mold  Greeu,  near  Uuddersfield, 
stonemason,  March  23, — WiDiam  Browning,  Whit-stable, 
Kent,  painter.— John  Steele,  Haidey,  Staffordshire,  joiner. 
— Henry  Mackenzie,  Worcester,  builder. — William  H. 
Daniels,  Gloucester,  builder.— Alfred  ILayes,  Chatham, 
boat-builder. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  TOR  LAST  E.XAMINATION. 

April  6,  J.  J.  Rawlings,  Melbourne,  Cambridgeshire, 
engineer. — April  17,  W.  Miller,  Lewisham,  builder. — 
April  21,  G.  Gale,  Sherborne,  builder.— April  21,  F.  W. 
Vigus.  Exeter,  timber  dealer. — March  26,  J.  P.  Edwards, 
Holyhe.i<t,  builder. — .Vpril  2,  G.  T.  EUis,  Liverpool,  archi- 
tect.— March  26,  C,  Casbolt,  Balsham,  bricklayer. 

DIVIDENDS. 

A.  Newland,  Cobham,  builder,  March  20. — Ebenezer 
Jones  and  Joseph  C.  Jones,  R.athbone-place,  O-xford-street, 
engineers,  March  23,  at  11, — George  E.  Mills,  Cambridge, 
builder,  April  15,  at  11. — William  Ezard,  Filey,  Y'orksbire, 
joiner,  March  23. 

DECLARATIONS  OE  DIVIDENDS. 

Edward  Corney.  Littlehampton,  Sussex,  builder. — 
Henry  J.  Ledger.  Hulme,  Lancashire,  builder. 

PARTNER.SHIPS  DISSOLVF.D. 

Naylor  .and  Hanier,  Rawdeli.  Yorkshire,  joiners  'and 
builders. — Oliver  and  Johnson,  Middlesborough,  builders. 
— Firth  and  Co.,  Sheffield,  builders ;  .as  far  as  regards  W. 
Whittle. — Morris  and  Greenwood,  Rotherham,  plumbers. 
— J.  Bee  and  C.  Kershaw,  Oldham,  Lancashire,  joiners. — • 
R.  Penketh  and  W.  HUl,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  painters. 
— T.  Palframan  and  J.  Johnson,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire, 
painters. — W.  Hooker  and  S.  Bagnall,  Croydon,  Surrey, 
plumbers. — J.  Kemp  and  G.  Kemp,  Dartford,  Kent, 
biulders. 

BANKRUPTCIES     ANNULLED. 

WiUi.am  Farrar.  Red  Lion  Wharf,  Hoxton,  stone  mer- 
chant, March  2. — 'Thomas  Harvey,  Fulham,  builder. — John 
Oldham,  jun.,  Grange,  Lancashire,   builder. 


LATEST   PRICES   OP  MATERIALS   USED 
m  CONSTRUCTION. 

TiHBEB,  daty  !■  per  load,  drawback.  It. 


Teak   load  £11  10 

Qaebec,  red  pine  ....  3  10 

,,       yelli.>w  pioe..  2  16    •    u 

St.  Johu  >'.B.  yellow  0     0     0    0 

Quebec  0%k,  whit«.,  6  18     6  15 

„       birch 8  10     4  V) 

„       elm    S  iO     6    0 

Dautxic  oak 4 


12  10  Archangel,  yello" 
4  15    ^     -  ■ 


fir 


9     5     15 
J  15 


Memeldr   ) 

Eiga 3     o    1    o 

Swedish 2    2    3     9 

MaatBiQuebecredpiHB  6    0    7     0 
yellow  pine..     B    0     «    0 

Lathwood.Dautzio.fm   6     0    7     0 
„       St.  Petersburg  8  10     9    6 

Deals.  prC,  12  ft.  byS 
by  9m..duty23per 
load,  di-awl-ack  '2b. 

Quebec.  wLite  spruce  13    0  19    0 

8t.John,  whitespruca  18  10  16  10 

Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Caoada,  1st  quality.  17 
Sad  do 11 


0  19  16 
0  13 


ill    0«13 
St.  Peteraborg,  yeL . .  10  10      11  o 

Finland  7  10 

Memel 0    0 

Oothenburg,  yellow       8    0 

„       white    8    0 

Oefle,  yellow »    0 

Soderbam       8    0 

Chriattania,    per   C. 

12  it.  by  3  by  9  in. 

ycUow 12    0 

Deck  Plank.  Dantrlc. 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  15 


8  Id 
0 


10  10 


PUHJCX  Stone  pr  ton 

OlLS.&C. 

Seal,  pale..  ..per  tuS'lO 

Sperm  body  0 

Cod SJ 

Whale.  Sth.  Sea,  pale  38 

Olive.  Oallipoll 73    u 

Cocoanut.  Cochin. ton  64    0 

Palm,  fine SS  10 

Linseed    34    0 

RApeseed,  Eug.pale..  33  19 


8     0 


0       0     0 

0     74    0 


(1  10 

7  12 


7  15 

6  0 

7  13 


0 1  Cottonseed 31 

Metals. 

litoH:— 

Welsh  Bars  In  London  per  ton       8    5    0 

NaURod       do  7    5     0 

Hoops "••    ^0  °    ^    2 

Hoops.Slngle      -  ..     do  ^    «    ^ 

Staffordshire  Bars...- do  '    X    ^ 

Bars,  in  Waleo do  6    7    6 

Nailrods     ao  ^    »    ^ 

Foundry  Pige.  at  OlMJ- ^'o    1     ..     do  2  12    G 

Swedish  Bars do  10    6    « 

Steel  : — 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered     perton      14  15    0 

Swedish  Faggot    do  0    0    0 

CorTKS : — 
Sheet  A  Sheathing.  A  Bolt*   ....per  ton 

Hammered  Buttoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot  ; do 

Be»t3elMt«d  , do 

Australian     a<> 

Y  1.  Metal  Sheathing  A  Eoda  . . .  .per  ib 

ZiBC:— 

English  Sheet      PW  ton 

Dflvaux'sV.  M.KooflngZinc  ....      do 

•  And  5  per  cent,  discount  U  laid  upon  the  new  syaUai 
Sfklies,  : — 

OntheSpot   ..„„..««» perton        2"  "        * 

QU1CSSU.TKS     per  bU        6 

BeBULITB  of    ASTQIOKT 

Fnneh  « perton      4      0         45 

Lkaj>: — 
PlS.Ei.gli.h      Pertja      f    f    » 

Sliot,  rstent      J" 

Sheet    "» 


92    0 


BO  0  10 
81  0  0 
0    0     7 


WIUW 


do 


26  10 


17 


32  10 

20  10 


2« 
2  1«  0  OS  t. 
10  10    0  31 

15    0    0    S| 


r»  10  0  t  3 

81    0    01 
89  0     0 

0  0  nJ 
0    26  10  0  :t 


0    0 


20  15 
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CNDEK  TUB  PATEOSAOK  Of  B.M.  THE  QUKES. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—  TtMflnt  E*UblUhm«nt  fuotxlctl  In  Kniclan^l  (In  1M2)  for  tb» 
«cIc.,Yf  iuAait^-tar».^(  BoUd  »nJ  PUU-J  PAKgTET  FLUOES  uid 
BORDKIUi.  CKII.!NC[».  »nd  WALL  DEroKATIOSS ;  »nd  8ol« 
Pfttonur*  i-t  U  ■-  :  1  IV  'tcii.  v'.ii  V.1  !  tl:r  Kr.'V.h  ollmAt<>,  whereby 
1^  fiiU  ■  f  v:<aiiuoQ  u>  work 

BKAnnf^-t'  ■  iRKTEJmu  — Fo 

^^WjtLt.nt  .    At>I>:r   to  TfIB 

tOSrH>N  I    ^      .  ''(•rwell.  S.;  cr  to 

lb«tr  BoU  A^i.'-*.  M-ur*.  liLllvW  uid  Co.,  !7^,  Oif  ini-ttTML 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNI C— 

MAlltiMKTK  roFFIV     rLOATISO      IS     THE     AIR. 
HPIRITl'Al    M  »S  :  (T^.r  \TiriN"=     i    U    H    v.-,   lUlty  r"«"it«l    '" 

Pn.fr^»  I  i     L  FARADAT'8 

BK}tKAk>  "    'inrrAl.-  Tli« 

14kth«ti..-  r>'  '>lr-  l'.\iii«r  ('»i-«. 

-CLf.i'.K  '    ■  '  y      V.    U-'nth  — 

\t  •.  I  Xri.ORATION    OF 

AI  '  Kthlbltli-ti :  MAchlDC- 

du.   -  r.-»ter.  CoDiJult-itreet.— 

Tb*.;... .„  .. .   .  vi.ar to  10. 


MOULE'S  WARMING  APPARATUS.— 
Tli«  lW»t  and  ni«t  Eronooilc*!  Syitem  of  Wanalng  ChurchM, 
Hchtx  !•.  Hoth  u«*«.  and  »H  Urvr  liHlldtno.— Apply  to  J.  W.  Girdle- 
■loar.  CE..  31,  l>uke>iUwt,  WntuUutcr,  B.W. 


MOULE'S  PATENT  EARTH  CLOSETS. 
On  view  uul  In  optnUloo   ftt  the  OfTlcc*  of  Motile'*   Pnteul 
CuthOoMtConipuirtLlinltvd).  »,  Bctlfonlktrcft.  roT«i>t  cordon. 
T.  M.  EVANS.  Mauiiger. 


O  EAVAOE  of  TOWNS  and  VILLAGES  on 

J^  .i  .    ni.v    WUTH   SYSTEM.    Tbli  Company  U   prepared  to 

m"  '  f  drallng  wltb  the  dralnaKc  «if  townaontlie  Dry 

E*r-  ;  linji   the  dl»pa««l  of  Bltik-wjiUr.    tlop*.   Ac— 

Ai  '  ...*d«   lo  the  Mau&ger,  29,  Bedford»treet,  CoTeot 

ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
rAPiER  Jl.^e^K.  CARTON  riF.RRE.imd composition. 

iflSS.     E.l»Ml.h«l  8U  JMiP..    WILLIAM  BMAKT,  41.  CUItou- 
n«t,  niuburr,  LoAiloa.  &C. 


riRST  CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  *  Co..  EXHIBITIOS  OF 
!««»;  DUELIS  1S65;  ASD  OPORTO. 

TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE 

X  jIF.NTd.cflmblnlnftahlichlydecoralWeandfconorolcalanlwtltute 
fur  ..nlin^trr  n<.-<jn.  and  their  i-erlahable  covennKS.  MAW  *  CO.'S 
Pattrrikl-^  k.  the  work  of  the  flr«t  dc»iK»en  ol  the  day,  forwarded, 
toKethrr  with  ii^cial  desi#ii>  acd  Mtiiuatea  for  every  kind  of  tlooi 

f,  .  "  .  ■  V  iw  and  Co.'a  UancheBt«r  Agputu 

T   1  '  rent ;  and  London  Agent«,  W.  B. 

_...   _     ,      j.Kd.    BB03ELEY. 


PHTTJJPS'S  PATENT  SOLID  FLANGE 
■. .-double  the  ftr^njrth  of  ordinary  rlteted  plate 
^r,[.  ui  •«i-ll«.ral  area  and  welsbt,  and  are»npplied 

U,   .  .r  %  !  >wrr  rate  ftei  ton. 

1'  ■  •     -.  'tiiilltmUon  to  the  rat«nt«««,  W.  and  T. 

Ph.  KC. 

I-,,  :MPP.0VED  FIHE-PROOF    PLOOBINO 

,\i^, .  .        '  WfKxIrn  mict«  and  Latha :  can  be  laid  by 

Aoy  U!'  ifT.  Ai.'l  I'lii- t'-.hnK  r'*»t*r«i  Immediately;  Is  UghtatidlQ- 
deatnictltle.  and,  la  combination  with  the  Iron  Jol»U.  forms  a  perfect 
■tructor*  at  a   triSLng  coat  over  the  ordinary  combuAtiblo  Timber 

W.  and  T.  PhUUM.  PaU-nte**.  2S.  Coal  Eichange,  E.C. 

rHlLLIPB'a  BOLLED  WBOUOHTIRON  JOISTS  AND  BEAMS 

•rvipvclally  manafacturvdlroin  a  tottgb  and  eUutlc  Metal,  and  ar* 

DplUd  at  the  coat  of  the  Inferior  deacriptloui  of  Iron  iu  tba  market. 

W.  and  T.  PhlUlp*.  39,  Coal  Bzch  M)«e,E.O. 


attppli 


fRON    CHURCHES,     CHAPELS,     and 

L  HCIIOOL8,  from  SOs.  to  3>>a.  p«r  ■tttlnff.  Cottage*.  Btablen.  and 
Rmlgranta'  Uonaes,  all  [M^rtAble,  and  In  Wood  and  Iron. — S.  Dyer, 
M,  Kaatan-roa4.  London.  N.W. 


Day  and  fiaa  Li^ht  Reflector  flanufactarer 

THOMAS  FOX,  9  J,  HATTON  GAEDEN, 
(E.C. 
ThcM    R'fl«KtOT«  never    tamlab,    reqalr*    no  cleaDtnf,    and   &r« 
tb«  moat  •fT'ctlTa  and  durable  yet  preseutrd  to  the  pabllc, 

N.B.— The  ujnal  Discount  to  Botldersuid  the  TradlL 


SCHOLL'S  PATENT       PLATINUM. 

t..\!»  MfJlIT  PPPVKrTKP..-Fitn»rt    ftrm    r.ei>crt    by    Dr. 

L»tl    ■            ■  r'  '■     '                                      \  '   J  'r,  for  (lieyihow 

an  '  ■  J  .;  i-'jwcr  of  the 

CM  -  <■(   KttM  I'inc- 

lit*  I             I  1   t>e   ha»l   n-tail 

of    .  .T-.    F*ii.l    («i,,,i,^»].,    ^nly)    of    JOHN 

aci!  -  .ck-etrcet,    Oxiord-«trcft,   London,    W 
T.. 

.t  fr*«  on  rvceipt  of  twelve  Btamps. 


KAMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 
CLOTU.  In  n«w  and  ol«gant  dealgna.  with  or  without  bordcra 
Can  ba  waahvd  withoot  Injury.    An  admlnble  •uhatilnte  (or  carpet 

KAMPTULICON  for  HALLS,  LIBRA- 
RIES, uil  NURSERIES. 


17"  AMPTULICON  ior  PUBLIC  BUILD- 

iV  INOSuiacUUBCUES. 

KAMPTULICON    for    BILLIARD    ami 
BATH  ROOMS. 


KAMPTULICON     ia    Noiseless, 
Waten-roof.  Flexlhlt.  *nd  T«ry  Durable. 


"Warm, 


K 


AMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 

..r.';tTL?;-,'^'lK'"  ""  "PI'lK*"""   t»  '>!•  In«nnf«cloreni 

UR1TA.NMA    RUBBKR   unci    KAMITULICOK 

COMPANY, 

10,  CWlDon..lrfl«t.     Mmio  work^-  Bow  Common. 


TNUIA-RUBBER  COATS,  Ladies'  Mantles 

A  k^i"!.";'  "'J.-  "'■";;■'•  '""'"''•-  •''>i>»"<or».»lklnicrTlillni. 
A»^«  uwl  ciwhion..  (Amp ahMt.,  w»rr«nu,I  to  wltlulAnd  th«  in- 
IMm^"         '*'"  ''"»»<«"•  *»<l  '"1  ■■><  bwm..  .HIT  In  cold  Mn.p,. 

UBITASNIA    BUnBER   nnd    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANT,  «,  CMmon^tmt, 


M 


AP       MOUNTERS 

_  in  th»  various  branches. 

WHATMAN'S  and  CARi  EIDC.E.  Mouut«d,  k«pt  in  Stock. 
LECHEHTIER,    BARBE.    &    CO., 
60,  Regent- alreet.  W. 


TRELOAR^S  COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  MAT- 
TING.  WARRANTED  UNBLEACUED. 
LUtof  Prlcea  free  by  Post. 

Warehouse— 07,  Ludgate-hlll. 

WINDOW     and     DOOR     PLATES,- 
Tho  li*«t  an.l  ChrApcut  W,'rk  In  tho  Trade. 
LAWRENfK  LKE  Aiid  CO., 
iS2.  High  Holborn. 
Jeweller*'  and  every  d«sariptton  of  Shop-flttlng  Makers. 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

t-*n.  OO.  <;-   v«T  11*1  fr,-t :  J  iHi,  7(1,  ;  Mit,  00,  Km.  6<I. 

rVKKY  DEtirUH'TIoN  ..(  I'ICTl'KE  rRAMESjuKl  .MOULDINGS 

kept  ou  St<-ck.  Rt  the  Lowtnt  rricea.     Kegilding  to  the  Tnide. 

At  GEOBGE  K££S'S,  57,  Drury  Lane. 


TARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6lI.    pci 
week. 
CAFFOI.P  CORD  from  ;Ss.  per  Cwt. 
PIGGOTT,    BROTHERS, 
Ko.  59,  BISHOr&GATE  WIinOUT,  LONDON,  E. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  MEDAL, 

Awarded  1862, 

also  the  dublin  medal,  1865. 

for  i'atenr  s-ash  and  blind  links. 

JAS.  AUSTIN  &  SON, 

Manulacturers  of    the  above  Articles,   luvrtlculArly  wieh  to    direct 
the  attttutiou  of  the  Trade  to  their 

IMPERIAL   PATENT   FLAX    SASH   LINES, 

Of  which  they  are  now  making  four  quEilities,  and  they  strongly  recom 
nii'ud  that  in  nil  cases  they  should  be purchneed  In  prelercnceto  the 
PATENT  LINES  inmie  (nni  Jule,  which  Article  has  neither  th-i 
STRENGTH  nor  DURABILITY  of  FLAX,  consequently  cannot  give 
BO  much  aatiaf.'vctiou  to  the  Consumer.  They  also  invite  the  particular 
attention  ol  UpholBterersAnd  Blind  Makers  to  their  Improved  Patent 
Blind  Linus,  which  are.  very  much  euperior  to  anything  yet  offered 
to  the  trade.  ' 

Ttiey  can  bo  obtained  of  all  Ropemakera,  Ironmongers,   Merch&nta 
Factora,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Tuwu  and  Country 
ESTABLISHED  177 
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Austin's  New  (1867)  Imperial  Patent 
SUPERFINE     FLAX    SASH     LINES. 

JAMES  AUSTIN  and  SON  in  introducing  the  above  NEWand 
FUI'EKFINE  SASH  LINE  would  recomnienditbyita  superiority  in 
tlif  foUuwing  particulars,  viz. :  It  does  not  stretch  or  kink,  and  from 
it«  peculiarity  o(  manufacture  cannot  be  fr-iyed  by  the  friction  of  the 
».i*h-pulleyB  and  weights. 

Tliis  article  has  been  pat«nt£d,  and  they  feel  assured  that  it  wilt 

only  require  to  be  known  to  ensiuo  its  immediate  .-vdoptlon  by  the 

trade.     It  can  be  obtained  o(  all   Ropemakers,   Iromuungers,   Mei- 

chanta  FactoiB,  and  Wholesale  Houses       Town  or  Country. 

EaTABHSHED  1774. 

November  1, 1887. 


ROADJVIAKING. 

FT  ifl  generally  admitted  that  tho  State  of  the  Roada  m 
J_  most  of  our  large  Cities  and  Towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
Provinces,  is  anything  but  creditable  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and 
we  lire  constantly  reminded  that  we  are  at  leasta  quaiter  of 
a  century  behind  our  continental  neighbours  in  these  matters. 
It  is  also  argued  by  competent  authorities  that  this  is  owing 
not  s'^  much  to  inferior  or  shortsupply  of  material,  as  to  the 
imperfect  manipulation  of  the  tame ;  and  it  is  manifestly 
duo  to  the  pyHteniatic  use  of 

SUPERIOR    HEAVY  ROLLERS 

on  the  continent,  tli;it  they  liavu  made  such  strides  in  ad 
vanco  of  us  in  England. 

The  undcrnametl,  having  for  three  or  four  years  past  given 
{Tcat  attention  to  the  subject,  and  foreseen  the  abeohite  ne- 
cessity for  these  Implements,  have  introiluced  and  beg  to 
offer  to  the  notice  of  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Ecgineere, 
Boards  of  Works,  &c.,  &c.  their 

Patent  "Water  Ballast  Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Metal  Rollers,  for  Horse  Power, 

(in  all  sizes,  from  one  to  ten  tons)  an  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
moat  erticient  extant ;  and,  indcu<l,  the  only  one  siiitablo 
the  emergency. 
Price  Lists,  and  all  lurther  information,  on 
application  to 

AMIES,  BARFORD  &  CO., 

Engincerf,  Queen  Street  Iron  Woiks, 
P  K  T  K  It  K  «  It  4>  I  ^i  n-, 

IMLIOUS    and    LIVER   COMPLAINTS, 

J  /  Indlgcition,  Sick  Ilculacho,  Loab  of  Appetite.  DrowsincM 
fiiilillneii*,  HiwwmR.  and  nil  UiwyrdtrB  of  tho  Stomach  and  Howels  uro 
-iiilitily  ren.ovcl  by  tlmt  Wtfll-kjiowii  remedy,  FKAMPTON'S  FILL 
OK  HEALTH.  Tliry  iinll.- the  rocommcmlation  of  a  mild  o].cratlon 
with  the  most  »utTp«nfiil  eiTect  ;  and  whcro  an  aperient  ia  reiiuired 
nothing  can  bo  tK-lt<'r  ar)apt«d.  ' 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  JJd.  and  2t.  9d.  per  box  or 
obtained  thronK^  i^^Y  Chprnist. 


PATENT  TRACING  LINEN,  SOin.  wide, 
l8.  6»L  per  yard,  or  308.  per  piece  (24  yardu),  42Ui.  wide  5b  per 
yani,  or  *>*.  I««r  piece  {24  yarda;.  Inipn.v.d  Tracing  Faiicr.  nsiiiiwrior 
'fimllty,  40lfi.  by  3<iln..  fi«.,  7»,  8d..  and  e«.  'VI,  jwr  quire  ;  ContinuouH 
4"in.  wide,  10b.  iK-r  jdeco.  20  yards.  Whalman's  Drjiwing  Faiwrs' 
Sketch  BlockB  and  Book*.  BtrouK  Cartrid«o  I'aiK-r,  1«.  ad.  por  quire' 
R*»t  ditto.  4a.  Bd.  Quantity,  ei^cUlcjition,  and  other  FapctB.  Fenclla' 
Colours,  Broabea,  ^,  ' 

C.   MOODY, 
2C7,    UIOH    HOLBORN,    LONDON,    W.O, 


PRIZE   MFDAL,  1862. 

A    M    I    L   T   O    N         &         CO., 

No.  10,  GREEK  STREET.  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  w! 

S'll    Mamifacturers  of 

C  A.  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  BOUND,  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 


H 


These  goods  are  niaiie  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
nave  obtained  a  high  reputation  among  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
ifiugdom.  Varnish  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  Oilmen,  Merchant», 
tc,  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms.  Price  Liata  forwarded  on  ap 
plication. 

GILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE, 

Jlanufactuuu-  of  f'hurch  Furniture,  Carpets, 
Aitar  Cloths.  Communion  Linen.  Surplices 
■nd  Robes.  Heraldic,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Emblematic 
Fliijj's  iuid  Banner,  <tc.,  &c. 

A  Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 

P,^rcols  delivered  free  at  all  principal  Railway  Stations. 

WO  AGENTS. 


f^OX   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

\J  MANUFACTURERS, 

28  and  29.  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND 
PAINTED  and  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS— 13  and  44,  Maiden-U,i» 
(.■uljoinint'  Suuthampton-street),  W.C 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING.  GOTHIC    METAL,  and  MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS. 
BELVEDERE-ROAP,    LAMBETH. 
CARVING.— A   great   reduction  effected  by  rougUiBg  out  the  work 
by  machinery,  and  finishing  only  by  hand  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS"  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL  WORK    of  every  description,  both  in  Silver, 

Brass,  and  Iron. 
ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  to  tho  Clergy,  Architects,  and  tho 

Triuie.  for  carryiug  out  any  Design. 

THE  W^OLE  OF  THE  WORK    DONE  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  4  SON'S  lUustrated  Catalogue  for  18fi6,  with  several  hundred 

New   Designs  of  Church  Furniture.   Painted  Glass,  Decoration,  and 

Monumonta,   Enlarged  Edition,   Just  .Published,   forwarded  lot  bIx 

stamps. 

SHOW  ROOMS— 23  and  29,  Sonthampton-Btreet,  Strand,  London. 

PARTS,   LADDERS,   BARROWS,   &c.— 

\_J     GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,   Builders  of  Carta,   Vans,   Waggona 
Trucks.  Trolleys,  Ac,  Contractors'  and  Euilder*'  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS.  TRESTLES,    STEPS,  PORTABLE 

SCAFFOLDS.    PICK-HELVES.    HAMMER    HAHDLES,    4c, 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  ou  the  Premiaei. 

A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbm,  and  other  Carts,  intended   for  Exportation,       d 

made  by  Machinery  so  aa  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 

Dobbin  CaitE.  £9  ;  Brick  Carts,  £]C  ;  Navie  barrows,  joa.  6d. 

Scaffolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  l^restles.  Step,  &c..  Lent  on  Hire. 

Price  Liata  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EDSTON  WORKS.  366  and  S68,  EUSTON  ROAD.  LONDON,  N.W 


THS  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AKMIT   WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEKS,  fUr.niEES.  and  MANUFACTUKEK3  OF 

IMPKOVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lists  sent  free  by  post. 

WAREHOUSE— 81,  MARK-LAJSE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

MR,  H,  FERRABEEi  AGENT. 


PRIZE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

T&  R.  BOOTE  are  awarded  hy  the  Jurors 
•     of  both  Class  10  and  35  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TION a  Prize  Medal  for  their  Encaustic  Tiles. 

For  Admirable  Treatment  akd  Good  Desion; 

Fob  NE^v  Processes  of  Manl^acttre  of  Encapstio  TiiJB. 

T.  &  R.  BOOTE  by  their  Patent  Process  are  making  Encaustic  and 

PLAIN   FLOORING   TILES  of  the  hardest  texture  and  the    ttneat 

C(i!oura  {equal  to  enamel  t^nts)  which  can  be  uilaid  any  depth,  thereby 

ensuring  durabilitv,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  hitherto  chargud. 

FOR  CHURCHES.  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  Ac,  &c. 

White  Glaze  1  ilea  both  for  iu  and  outdoor  purposes,  which   will  rc- 

aiat  the  severest  weather. 

Designs  and' Estimates  supplied  without  charge,  and  experienced 
pavers  sent  out  to  suit  purchasera. 

Address— T.  &  R.  BuOTE,  Waterloo  Potteries,  Burslem. 


LADDERS   AND    SCAFFOLDING, 

of  eveiy  DESCRIPTION,  for  SALE,  or  HIRE,  at 

H.  MATTHEWS', 

326,  EUSTON-KOAD,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

pLOSET  PANS  AND  DRAIN  PIPES  AT 

\J  POTTERY  PRICES. 

N.B. — Powerfiil  Screw  Jackjj  for  Hire. 


TO   ARCHITECTS,   BUILDERS,   AND 
CONTRACTORS. 

Il/IESSRS.  ELSDON,  SWAN,  and    DAY, 

J^t  L     of    fho   OLD    DUKKING    GREY    STONE    FLARE     KILN 
LIME  WORKS,   Erockhiim,   Suney.  are   now   prepared   to   Supjily 
DurKiug  Grey  Lime  of  the  Purest  and  Best  Quality,  warranted  Flaro- 
blunt,  free  from  cure  or  waste,  iit  the  Lowest  Possible  Price,  dolivere 
at  any  station  on  tlie  South- Eastern  Knilway. 

Estimates  on  application  as  above. 


M 


INTON         &         CO 

HftTe  REMOVED  FROM  ALBION  PL.\CE.  BLACKFRIAR3 
TO  60.  CONDUIT-STREET,  REGENT-STREET. 

ENCAUSTIC  AND  OTHER  PAVEMENTS. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  PLAIN  TILES. 

DESIGNS    AND    ESTIMATES    PREPAKED. 

MANUFACTORY.  STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

CHAIiLES    STRUTTON, 

84,      COMMEROIAL-ROAD,      LaMBETH. 
BABQEB  LET  BY  TUB  DAY  OB  TKAS. 


March  20,  1868. 
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DWELLINGS    OF    THE    LABOURING 

CLASSES.* 

AMONG  the  philanthropic  societies  which 
have  laboured  most  earnestly  to  im- 
Erove  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes, 
oth  in  town  and  country  districts,  a  foremost 
place  is  due  to  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  Jlr. 
Roberts  was  for  many  years  the  hon.  archi- 
tect, and  is  now  a  vice-president  of  that 
society.  In  his  former  capacity  he  designed 
all  their  model  improved  dwellings  and 
renovations  of  old  ones.  He  has  also  designed 
a  great  variety  of  improved  labourers'  cottages 
and  lodging-houses  for  the  society,  which  have 
been  extensively  reproduced  in  various  parts 
of  the  countrj'.  The  model  houses  erected  by 
the  Prince  Consort  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  now  standing  in  Kennington  Park, 
■were  also  designed  by  him,  and  have  proved 
most  capable  of  adaptation  to  varying  circum- 
stances, and  most  successful  in  subsequent 
a'.tempts  at  dwellings  improvement.  His 
book,  therefore,  deserves  all  the  consideration 
which  lengthened  practical  experience  can 
claim  ;  and  the  great  number  of  plans  (many 
of  which  have  been  executed)  given  in  the 
appendi.x  render  it  indispensable  to  everyone 
who  desires  practically  to  understand  the 
subject.  It  is  also  exceedingly  valuable  as 
an  authentic  record  of  the  precise  aims  of  the 
philanthropic  societies,  and  the  measure  of 
success  they  have  attained.  Their  objects  are 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Roberts  : — 

Those  who  practically  commenced  this  move- 
ment in  1S44  proposed  to  prove  by  eiperiment 
what  had  previously  been  often  asserted  : — 1.  That 
houses  having  good  drainage,  efficient  ventilation, 
an  ample  supply  of  water,  and  combining  every- 
thing essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  moral 
habits  of  the  labouring  classes,  niaj^  be  built  and 
let  to  them  at  rents  not  exceeding  those  generally 
paid  for  very  inferior  and  unhealthy  dwellings, 
yielding,  at  the  same  time,  a  fair  return  on  the 
cipital  so  invested.  That  old  buildings  may  also 
on  the  same  principle  be  improved,  and  rendered 
healthy  dwellings.  2.  That,  under  the  influence 
of  efficient  sanitary  regulations  in  regard  to  his 
dwelling,  the  working  man  and  his  family  may 
reasonably  expect  a  much  lai'ger  measure  of  health 
and  life  than  statistical  returas  show  that  they 
generally  enjoy,  and  which  fall  greatly  short  of  the 
portion  shared  by  the  more  wealthy  classes.  3. 
That  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes  will  greatly  conduce  to  raise  large 
masses  of  this  portion  of  the  community  from  the 
state  of  moral  and  social,  as  of  physical,  degrada- 
tion in  which  they  are  sunk. 

The  second  and  third  of  these  objects,  it 
is  universally  admitted,  have  been  fully 
attained.  The  average  annual  death  rate  of 
the  tenants  in  the  improved  dwellings  is  only 
17  per  1,000  as  compared  with  23  to  24  per 
1,000,  now  the  general  average  in  the  metro- 
polis and  the  large  towns  of  England,  and  the 
returns  of  medical  officers  show  that  in  these 
houses,  some  of  them  situated  in  the  worst 
localities,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
diminution,  if  not  an  almost  total  absence,  of 
epidemic  disease.  The  houses  are  also  stated 
to  have  had  not  only  a  direct  influence  for 
good  upon  the  manners  of  their  occupants, 
but  to  have  created  in  their  neighbourhood  a 
demand  for  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
formerly  tenants  were  content  to  do  without. 
Nocturnal  uproars  in  adjoining  streets  are 
said  to  have  gradually  diminished,  and  finally 
ceased  altogether.  "  They  have  in  their 
amelicrating  influence,"  says  Mr.  Roberts, 
"  thus   acted  as   silent    monitors,    reproving 
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disorder,  and  encouraging  cleanliness  and 
propriety."  This  creation  of  a  demand  for 
improved  accommodation  illustrates  the  difie- 
rent  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Roberts  deals  with 
the  subject  to  that  of  Professor  Kerr,  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Institute  last  year, 
wherein  he  most  strongly  dejirecated  the 
introduction  of  any  "  sentimental "  feeUng  in 
the  matter  whatever.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  he  quoted  certain  statistics 
from  a  former  edition  of  this  work,  showing 
that  63i  per  cent,  of  working  class  families 
inhabited  single  rooms,  and  from  this  fact  he 
inferred  that  any  larger  accommodation  w.as 
altogether  unnecessary.  We  pointed  out  this 
unfair  inference  at  the  time,  and  brought 
down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor. In  this  new  edition,  Mr.  Roberts  him- 
self takes  the  opportunity  to  complain  of 
what  he  justly  calls  the  "  misuse  "  of  these 
statistics.     He  says  further  :— 

Both  the  premises  and  the  conclusions  of  Profes. 
sor  Kerr,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Problem  of  Pro- 
viding Dwellings  for  the  Poor,'!  read  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  appear  to  the  author 
most  erroneous,  and  he  can  only  attribute  to  the 
want  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  his  having  put  aside  what  he  termed  "  all 
sentimental  considerations,"  as  well  as  the  ima- 
gining that  he  viewed  it  from  the  sensible  and 
practical  point— namely,  from  ■  a  purely  business 
point  of  view,  as  b.-i3ed  upon  figures  and  calcula- 
ticns. 

The   chief  philanthropic  societies  for  im- 
proving'jlabotirers'  dwellings  were  established 
before    the     Limited     Liability    Acts    were 
passed,  and  their  promoters  could   only  gain 
protection     from     unlimited     responsibility 
at  the   hands   of  the  then  Government    by 
consenting  to  a  clause  in  their  charters  of  in- 
corporation  limiting  their  profits  to   5  per 
cent.     Although  there   can  be  no  doubt  that 
this   limitation   was  required,  and  consented 
to  with  the  very  best  intentions,  we  cannot 
help  considering  it  as  an  unfortunate  depar- 
ture from  the  first  of  their  three  objects  as 
stated  by   Mr.   Roberts,  and  which  was   so. 
justly  held  by  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort 
as  of  primary  importance  to  the  adequate  ex- 
tension of  the  work.     We  have  found  the  fact 
not  to  be  very  generally  known,  even  to 
persons   presumably    conversant     with     the 
subject.     It  is,  however,  of  great  importance 
in    estimating    their    financial    results,    and 
accounting  for  the  small  extent  to  which  their 
models    have    been     imitated    by    wealthy 
capitalists.     As  a  rule,  their  tenements   have 
been  let  at  rents  rather  below   what   may   be 
called    the  market   value,    and  the   returns 
to   the   subscribers  have  naturally  also  ruled 
somewhat  below  a  capitalist's  estimate  of  the 
market  value  of  money.     A  year  or  two  back, 
the  Metropolitan  Association   became   alive 
to   this  fact,   and  raised  the  rents  of  their 
family  dwellings  to  something  nearer  their 
true  value,   although    they  are  still  so  cheap 
that   it  is  a  privilege   for  a  working  man   to 
get  into  one  of  them.     The   result   has  been 
an  increased  percentage  ranging  from   41  to 
6^  per  cent,  on  dwellings  which   in  1861  pro- 
duced  only   from   2^   to   5   per  cent.     This 
looks  at  first  sight   like   a  violation   of  their 
charter,   but   it   is    justified   by   the    return 
upon  the  whole  operations  being  kept  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  and  never  exceeding  as 
yet  34  per  cent.     It   is   this  latter  fact  alone 
which  capitalists  have  given  themselves  time 
to   look   at,   forgetful  that   the  operations  of 
the  societies  embrace  many  other  objects  than 
the  simple  erection  of  dwellings  for  families  ; 
such,   for   example,   as  the  testing  of    new 
methods   of  construction  and   arrangement, 
the  carrying  out  of  untried  experiments  in 
improvements,    the    provision   of    lodging- 
houses  for  single  people,  and  of  laundries,  &c., 
together  with   the  necessary  agency  for  cir- 
culating information  for  the  public  benefit. 
Upon  some   of  these   objects  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  expect  any  but  the  very  smallest 
profit,  and  upon  others  there  has  been  an  ab- 
solute loss,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
particulars  cidled  from   among   the  mass  of 
valuable  statistics  given  in  Mr.  Roberts's  book. 
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The  other  philanthropic  associations  sub- 
ject to  like  conditions  in  the  metropolis  are 
the  JIarylebone  Association,  which  has  reno- 
vated five  groups  of  buHdings  at  a  cost  of 
£10  439,  and  pays  its  proprietors  only  2  per 
cent.  ;  the  Central  London  Dwelhngs  Im- 
provement Companv,  which  has  renovated 
ei"ht  old  buildings  at  a  cost  of  £10,080,  and 
pa°ys  3  per  cent. ;  and  the  Strand  Buildings 
Company,  which  has  erected  one  new  bmlding 
in  Eacle-court,  Strand,  at  a  cost  of  i;5,000,  and 
pays  4i  per  cent.  These  three  associations  let 
at  very  reduced  rents  indeed.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  societies,  formed  under 
the  Limited  Liability  Act,  subject  to  no 
restrictions  as  to  returns  and  confining  their 
attention  to  improved  dweUings,  viz..  The 
London  Labourers'  Dwellings  Society  (Li- 
mited), which  had  expended,  at  the  date  ot 
their  last  report,  i;29,583  in  renovating  old 
houses,  and  pay  continually  5  per  cent.  ;  and 
the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited),  which  had  likewise  exi^^nded 
£63  775  in  new  buildings,  and  also  pay  5  per 
cent,  continuously.  These  payments  are,  ot 
course,  somewhat  less  than  the  actual  nett 
rentals,  being  the  balance  left  for  division 
among  the  shareholders  after  payment  ol  tlie 
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management  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
companies.  A  general  view  of  the  whole 
boJv  of  sUtistiM  will  show  that  certain  de- 
parl'iuents  of  the  great  work  of  dwellings  inj- 
provemeutmay  be  entered  into  by  the  private 
capiulist  with  the  certainty  of  a  safe  and 
suttioient  return.  If  the  societies  above  cited, 
notwithstandins,'  their  being  restricted  by  the 
ver>-  terms  of  their  existence  to  a  small  profit, 
their  having  tried  new  experiments  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  letting  at  rents  below  those 
charged  bv  other  landlords,  can  yet  make  a 
rental  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  it  is  surely  pos- 
sible for  the  private  owner,  profiting  by  the 
result  of  their  experiments,  not  hampered  with 
their  reetriclions,  having  no  expenses  of  a 
society,  and  letting  at  a  fair  but  not  extor- 
tinate' rental,  to  provide  decent  and  comfort- 
able homes  for  his  tenants,  and  yet  retain  a 
rental  quite  s\ilficient  for  any  reasonable  man. 
■\Ve  hold  the  pos-ibility  of'tliis  to  be  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  book  before  us.  We 
have  not  space  to  describe  all  the  elTorts  of 
private  iudividuals  which  this  book  mentions; 
there  are  sevenil,  as  Miss  Burdett-Coutts,  Mr. 
Oibbs,  Mr.  Puabody,  Mr.  Milliard,  and  others. 
The  result  of  their  investments  ha%  never  been 
a  loss,  and  we  have  a  general  impression  that 
where  the  owner  has  practically  looked  after 
the  laying  out  of  his  money,  the  result  has 
been  much  better  than  in  either  of  the 
societies. 

Among  the  improvements  introduced  by 
llr.  Roberts  in  the  construction  of  improved 
dwellings  was  the  formation  of  fireproof 
floors  upon  arches  of  hollow  bricks.  The 
extra  cost  of  these  is  stated  at  12s.  per  cent. 
on  an  entire  contract  of  £7,370.  A  full  de- 
scription of  theselioors  is  given  with  drawings, 
and  remarks  upon  hollow  bricks  for  general 
use.  He  also  recommended  in  his  first  edition, 
published  in  1850,  the  use  of  concrete  formed 
with  clean  coarse  gravel,  sharp  sand,  and  one- 
tenth  portion  of  Portland  cement,  and  worked 
up  between  two  planks  on  a  frame,  within 
which  the  concrete  may  be  poured,  as  forming 
a  substantial  wall  for  cottages.  Under  the 
head,  "  The  Essentials  of  a  Healthy  Dwelling," 
we  have,  among  many  other  things,  a  number 
of  most  useful  liints  on  the  choice  of  a  locality 
and  its  improvement  b\'  drainage,  itc,  the 
■apply  of  pure  water,  the  dryness  and  warmth 
of  the  building,  the  number  and  dimensions 
of  the  apartments,  and  on  light  and  ventilation. 
With  respect  to  the  influence  of  light  on 
physical  health,  a  subject  of  which  but 
iittle  is  known,  we  find  it  noticed  that  it  was 
observed  by  Sir  James  Wylie  at  Petersburg, 
that  in  hospital  rooms  without  light  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  patients  left  curecl,  as  compared 
with  those  who  occupied  properly  lighted 
rooms.  This  reminds  us  of  that  old  obstacle 
now  happily  swept  out  of  our  way — the  win- 
dow tax,  which  was  a  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  our  early  dwellings  reformers.  Jlr. 
Roberts,  however,  overcame  the  difficulty  in 
Streatham-street,  by  giving  entrance  to  each 
suite  of  apartments  from  a  gallery  supported 
next  the  quadrangle  by  a  aeries  of  arcades, 
each  embracing  two  storeys  in  height,  the  slate 
floors  of  the  intermediate  galleries  resting 
upon  iron  beams.  The  tenements  were  thus 
rendered  separate  dwellings,  and,  having  fewer 
than  seven  windows  each,  were  exempt  from 
the  window  tax.  This  plan  alone  saved  the 
society  between  ;£70  and  £80  per  annum. 
They  were  also  exempted  from  the  house  duty, 
which  was  imposed  in  place  of  the  window 
tax,  it  having  been  decided,  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  judges,  that  every  tenement  which 
has  a  distinct  entrance  from  the  street  is  en- 
titleil  to  a  separate  assessment.  The  heavy 
t)re.*sure  of  rates  and  taxes  is,  however,  still 
loudly  complained  of,  being  never  less  than 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental. 
We  are  afrai'l  there  is  no  chance  of  altera- 
tion in  this  respect,  all  other  kinds  of  house 
property  being  charged  in  a  similar  proporiion. 
Among  the  legislative  measures  of  late  years 
may  be  mentioned  the  Public  Health  and 
Noisancea  Removal  Acts  passed  in  1848  and 


1849,  amended  by  many  subsequent  acts ; 
and  an  act  in  1851  enabling  parishes  or 
boroughs,  with  a  population  exceeding  10,0(li), 
to  build  new  houses,  or  adapt  old  ones,  lor 
better  lodgings  for  labourers,  and  to  defray 
the  expenses  out  of  the  poor  rates.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  working,  or  non-work- 
ing, of  this  enactment  should  be  gained  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Torrens's  proposed 
measure.  The  act  for  regulating  common 
lodging  houses  was  passed  in  1851,  and  has 
had  the  happiest  effect.  Its  advocates  now 
desire  to  see  its  provisions  extended  to  all 
tenements  whatever,  let  at  low  weekly  rents. 
The  most  important  legislative  encouragement, 
however,  has  been  the  act  of  18G6,  enabling 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to 
make  advances  for  the  erection  of  labourers' 
dwellings  at  reduced  rates.  The  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  and  tlie  Metropolitan  As- 
sociation have  already  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  and  we  trust  to  see  it  more  and 
more  extensively  used  every  year.  There  is 
work  enough  for  every  agency,  whether  legis- 
lative, philanthropic,  or  commercial,  to  clear 
away  the  dens,  only  let  them  not  get  in  each 
other's  way,  or  either  of  them  attempt  to  do 
the  work  of  the  others.  The  legislature  can 
give  valuable  aid  by  clearing  away  legal  ob- 
stacles to  the  acquirement  of  property 
needing  improvement,  and  it  may  also 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  small  holdings. 

The  philanthropists  have  hitherto  done 
valuable  service  in  erecting  so  many  useful 
models  for  our  guidance,  and  a  wide  field  is 
still  before  them.  The  poor  we  have  always 
with  us,  and  philanthropic  eflbrts  should  be 
used  for  them,  and  them  alone.  No  more 
dwellings  for  respectable  artizans  should  be 
erected  by  semi-charitable  funds.  Our  friend 
Jai^k  Plane,  who  belongs  to  a  trade  society, 
and  knows  something  about  the  rate  of  wages, 
an<l  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
such  like  matters,  is  no  client  for  the  phi- 
lanthropists. He  is  an  independent  man, 
working  for  a  fair  day's  wage,  and  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  week's  rent.  Respect  his  inde- 
pendence, and  let  it  be  known  that  the 
buildings  erected  in  future  by  such  societies 
are  for  the  really  poor — those  who  can  pay 
but  Is.  Gd.,  23.,  or  23.  Gd.  a-week.  These 
can  only  be  housed  more  decently  than  now 
by  the  hand  which  is  willing  to  lend  ex- 
pecting little  or  nothing  again,  and  we  feel 
assured  that,  if  it  were  made  to  be  publicly 
imderstood  that  their  future  efforts  would  be 
confined  to  such,  the  operations  of  the 
societies  would  be  aided  by  increased  con- 
tributions from  many  who  now  refrain  from 
giving.  The  notion  of  dwellings  improve- 
ment for  artizans  being  a  paying  investment 
is  a  growing  one,  and,  if  left  to  work  freely, 
will  increase,  provided  land  can  be  found  for 
buildingupon,  and  b3'-and-bye  Jack  Plane  him- 
self and  his  fellows  will  wake  up  to  it,  and  we 
hope  to  see  the  workmen  of  London  and  our 
great  towns  dwelling,  not  only  in  comfort- 
able homes,  but  homes  which  they  have  built 
by  their  united  exertions,  and  paid  for  by 
their  individual  efforts  and  self-denial. 


THE  SEWAGE   QUESTION  AND 
BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

^TANY  of  our  pages  testify  to  our  interest 
J_  in  the  question  which  has  been  called — 
and  not  without  reason — the  question  of  the 
day,  viz.,  how  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  the 
towns  of  this  country;  but  the  rude  experience 
ol  cholera  and  epidemic  fevers  has  done  more 
to  convince  the  thoughtless  multitude  of  our 
town  councillors  that  the  subject  must  be  at- 
tended to  than  anything  wo  have  or  could 
have  said.  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  what  we  have  said  on  this 
subject  has  been  to  the  point,  and  is  now  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  right  iu  the  main.  We 
have  seen  how  angry  the  controversy  has  been 
about  the  ijucstion  of  small  pipes  versus 
"elongated  cesspools  "  and  "sewers  of  deposit," 


and  we  havediscerned  elements  of  truth  in  each 
of  the  disputants,  and  out  of  the  chaos  of  pas- 
sion we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  something 
practical   and  useful  to  light.      What  if  the 
old  Board  of  Health  did   insist  too   strongly 
upon  their  small  pipes,  did  not  the  engineers 
go  too  far  in  the  other  way   when  they  said 
that  every  sewer  ought  to  be  large  enough  for 
a  man  to  pass  through  it  1     We  have  come  to 
regard  this  question  iu  a  more  practical   light 
no^v,  but  we  are  not  yet  emancipated  entirely 
from  the  ignorance  of  those  days,  or  rather,  we 
were  not  a  few  years  ago.    It  is  not  long  since 
a     flourish   was   made  about  the   successful  . 
drainage  of  a  town   where  it  turned   up,  iu 
course    of    discussion,     no   traps   or   special 
means  of  ventilation  of  the  drains  and  sewers 
had  been  thought  necessary,  and  were  not  at- 
tended to  ;  and  On  this  vital  question  of  venti- 
lation of  the  draiiis  and  sewers  how  little  do  we 
know,  or  rather,  how  little  do  we  put  in  prac- 
tice what  we  do  know  about  it.      To  purify 
the  atmosphere  of  a  town,  or  rather,  to  prevent 
its  contamination,  is  the   great  object  of  all 
drainage.      However  magnificent  the  works, 
however  well  proportioned  and  constructed,  if 
this  one  requirement  ot  their  proper  ventila- 
tion be  neglected,  it  is  enough  to  destroy  en-   , 
tirely  their  efficiency.     Decomposition  of,  and 
the    consequent    formation    of    gases    from, 
the    refuse  animal     and    vegetable    matter 
of  the  sewers  and  drains  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  they  can  be   conducted  to   places  where 
they  will  be  harmless,  viz.,  to  the  tops  of  the 
chimneys  of  the  houses,  and  there   dissipated 
in  tlie  upper  air.     This  should  be  done  at  the 
head  of  every  house-drain,  so  that,  by  affording 
a  free   outlet   for  the   sewage  air   when  the 
drains  are  flushed  with  water  in  heavy  showers 
ot  rain,  it  is  prevented  from  bursting  through 
the  traps  in  and  about  the  houses   upon  such 
occasions.     The  best  means  of  effecting  this 
object  is  to  carry  up  a  flue  of  half  a  bricksquare 
along  with,  but  entirely  independent  of,  the 
fire-flue  when  the  house  is  being  built,  and  to 
connect   the  upper   end   of  the   house-drain 
with  this  flue  by   a  pipe   laid  underground. 
In  the  case  of  houses  already  built,  but  which 
must  yet  be  drained,  a   pipe   carried   up   the 
gable  end  of  the  house,  or,  where  there   is  no 
gable,  to  a  point  above  the  eaves  of  the   roof, 
answers  the  purpose  of  ventilation.      The  or- 
dinary sort  of  rain-water  piping  is   sufficieUt 
for  tliis  purpose,   say  4in.    diameter.  ^    Very 
beneficial     results   have   attended   this  plan, 
where    it  has  been  put  in   practice,    in  re- 
spect of  the  health  of  the  town. 

In  the  various  forms  of  practice  of  the 
science  of  engineering,  and  the  art  of  building, 
many  forms  of  practical  knowledge  are 
requisite,  and  in  this  matter  of  town  drainage 
our  town  surveyors  are  surely  in  possession, 
after  the  last  twenty  years'  experience,  of 
more  practical  information  on  the  subject  and 
its  requirements  than  our  eminent  engineers 
can  be  ;  for  their  extensive  practice  iu  rail- 
ways, harbours,  and  other  large  works  has 
necessarily  taken  their  attention  away  from 
the  lesser  works,  in  point  of  magnitude,  ol 
town  drainage. 

Now  that  attention  is  being  so  urgently 
given  to  these  works,  because  of  the  powers 
given  and  about  to  be  given  to  the  river  au- 
thorities of  the  country  to  prevent  their  pol- 
lution with  town  sewage,  and  railways,  and 
other  large  works  requiring  the  joint  capital 
of  speculators,  not  being  just  now  able  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  capitalists,  we  see  our 
engineers  turning  their  attention  to  this  sew- 
age question,  but  with  such  crude  ideas  upon 
the  suV)ject  as  we  might  have  expected  from 
men  who  have  thought  the  whole  thing  be- 
neath their  notice  as  long  as  there  was  other 
work  to  be  done  of  a  more  pleasant  character. 
We  think,  as  we  have  said,  that  it  is  to  our 
sanitary  engineers  we  must  look  for  assistance 
in  the  sewage  question,  and  we  e.xpectto  find 
in  our  experienced  town  surveyors  all  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  a  settlement  of  it. 
We  believe  the  chief  features  of  construction 
proper  to   sewers  and   drains  to  have   been 
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settled,  and  generally  agreed  upon ;  but,  in 
the  matter  of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  ou 
the  laud,  the  question  is  not  so  well  closed, 
and  admits  of  a  great  deal  more  being  said  in 
addition  to  the  great  deal  that  has  been  said 
during  the  last  lew  years,  and  it  is  with  tlie 
view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  truth  in  this 
matter  in  the  riuickest  possible  manner  that 
we  say  the  town  surveyors  ought  to  lie  called 
on,  or  those  of  them  who  have  anything  to 
bring  forward  specially  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposal  of  the  sewage. 

The  suggestion  was  recently  made  in  the 
Times  that  Government  shall  take  some  one 
town  and  apply  the  system  that  to  it  seems 
the  best,  and  then  that  all  other  towns  should 
take  that  as  a  precedent,  and,  supposing  it  to 
be  faithfully  reproduced,  that  its  adoption 
shall  exonerate  the  town  authorities  from 
legal  proceedings  in  respect  of  the  sewage 
outfalls.  This  is  a  good  suggestion,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  We  do  not  believe 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  any  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  that  is  not  known  to 
the  country  generally,  and,  therefore,  has  no 
special  method  to  propose  but  the  best  of 
those  that  have  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Commission  that  has  lately  sat 
in  several  towns,  and  taken  evidence  to  prove 
the  best  system  to  be  adopted. 

The  process  of  utilization  that  has  hitherto 
hnd  tlirt  "reatest  success  is  that  of  spreading 
t'  over  land  laid  out  in  form  to  re- 

0' ;,:.  I  appropriate  it.  The  sewage  loses 
in  its  passage  over  the  land  many  of  its  dele- 
terious ingredients,  and  flows  into  the  river 
in  a  tolerably  pure  state.  In  doing  so  it  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  plants  inimensel}'.  Rye 
grass  is  the  crop  that  grows  most  favourably 
by  these  means.  Five,  or  six,  or  even  more 
crops  of  it  are  cut  every  year.  Cowkeepers 
assemble  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  give  a 
good  price  for  it ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  profit- 
able where  a  ready  sale  in  Loudon  is  found 
for  as  much  milk  as  can  be  produced. 
Equally  favourable  results  cannot  be  expected 
everywhere,  and  yet  everywhere  must  the 
sewage  be  used.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
missioners have  recommended  this  method  of 
surface  irrigation,  but  we  take  it  tliat  that  is 
only  because  it  was  the  best  method  that  had 
been  brought  before  them,  and  could  show 
the  greatest  amount  of  actual  success.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  that  Com- 
mission has  done  its  work  so  far  in  the  most 
creditable  manner,  but  still  the  question 
arises — is  this  system  of  surface  irrigation  to 
be  everywhere  adopted  i  We  think  it  very 
important  to  decide  this  question  at  once,  and 
it  is  to  this  end  that  we  have  suggested  that 
the  town  surveyors  of  the  country  should  be 
called  upon  for  any  knowledge  they  may 
have  of  this  subject.  Our  town  councillors 
have  the  common  quality  of  being  slow  to 
perceive  the  advantages  of  anything  new. 
Anything  that  is  proposed  must  be  supported 
by  the  most  self-evident  proofs  of  its  advan- 
tages, or  else  it  is  hard  to  get  it  tried.  This 
state  of  things  is  well  enough  in  one  aspect — 
that  of  protecting  the  interest  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  preventing  the  adoption  of  wild 
schemes  of  so-called  improvement — but  it  is  a 
sad  bar  to  real  improvements. 

The  improvement  in  the  method  of  utilizing 
sewage  now  under  notice  is  that  of  "  Sub- 
soil irrigation,"  instead  of  the  method  of 
surface  irrigation  which  we  have  described. 
Before  the  year  185.5  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
having  been  tried,  but  in  that  year  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  produced  some  gTeat  crops  of  potatoes 
and  other  roots  atReadingbysubsoil  irrigation. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  gentlemen 
have  conveyed  the  outflowing  liquid  of  their 
cesspools  through  pipes  laid  therefrom  under 
the  surface  and  spread  around  in  all  direc- 
tions, fertilizing  the  earth  wonderfully. 
These  pipes  have  been  the  common  sort  of 
drain-pipes,  Sin.  in  diameter,  with  open  joints 
to  allow  the  escape  of  the  sewage,  which  is 
soaked  up  by  the  soil,  and  the  mere  water 
surplus  sinks  into  the  ground,  as  the   rainfall 


does.  The  rising  of  the  sewage  up  from  the 
pipes  to  the  roots  of  the  crops  is  probably 
due  to  the  force  of  capillary  attraction  of  the 
soil,  but  that  the  liquid  is  soaked  up  by  the 
soil  and  held  i'or  the  plants  to  feed  upon  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  It  is  this  contact  with 
the  roots  and  rootlets  of  the  plants  that  puri- 
fies the  sewage. 

A  peculiar  system  is  in  practice  at  West 
Wortliing  which  is  reported  favourably  of. 
Another  wholly  difterent  system  is  in  practice, 
or  will  be  soon,  at  Ealing.  This,  even,  is  said 
by  some  persons  to  be  all-sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purification  :  it  is  not  a  utilizing  pro- 
cess at  all.  Then  we  have  the  simple  act  of 
filtration  through  gravel,  and  the  prepared 
clay  process  of  Dr.  Bird.  Of  the  many  failures 
of  a  chemical  treitment  of  sewage,  with  the 
intention  of  completely  purifying  it,  we  need 
not  say  anything  nere.  Everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  we  must  use  the  sewage  of  towns 
in  fertilizing  the  land.  Following  out  the 
suggestion  of  the  town  surveyors  brmging  for- 
ward their  plans,  we  would  say,  that  when  a 
selection  has  been  made,  let  each  one  of  the 
plans  that  seems  worthy  of  a  trial  be  tried 
practically  in  a  town  of  moderate  size.  It 
is  with  this  view  that  we  sa^'-  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Times  does  not  go  far  enough. 
Suppose  there  were  three  plans  radically 
dift'erent  in  principle  (and  we  do  not  think 
there  would  be  more),  each  of  which  possessed 
features  the  truth  or  error  of  which  seemed 
worthy  of  being  proved,  we  would  suggest 
that  each  one  be  tried  on  a  commensurate 
scale  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  by  the 
Government,  and  upon  this  result  let  our 
future  operations  be  dependent.  AVhat  if 
this  work  should  occupy  two  or  three  years 
more — if  it  ascertain  the  best  plan,  the  time 
will  have  been  well  spent,  and  our  rivers  may 
well  remain  two  or  three  years  longer  as  they 
are  with  such  a  result  in  view.  Many  schemes 
would  be  proposed,  no  doubt,  if  we  may  j  udge 
by  many  of  those  which  were  proposed  at  the 
time  of  the  institution  of  the  metropolitan 
sewerage,  which  need  occupj'  very  little  of  the 
attention  of  Government,  but  this  ought  not 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the 
course  we  have  suggested.  The  few  that  are 
worthy  of  attention  will  soon  be  perceived. 

When  the  result  has  been  arrived  at,  the 
authorities  of  the  town  in  which  the  plan 
that  proves  the  most  successl'ul  shall  have 
been  adopted  will,  as  suggested  before,  repay 
to  the  Government  the  expenses  incurred, 
and  thereupon  that  example  should,  we  sub- 
mit, become  a  precedent  lor  all  other  towns. 
Looking  at  the  general  interest  of  the  country 
in  the  settlement  of  this  question,  we  are  quite 
of  opinion  that  a  few  thousand  pounds  of  tlie 
Imperial  revenue  would  be  readily  granted 
by  Parliament  for  this  purpose.  We  hope  to 
see  some  member  of  practically  enterprizing 
character  take  up  this  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  diu'ing  the  ensuing  session.  The 
Government,  we  are  sure,  will  not  obstruct 
but  assist  legislation  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. The  suggestion  that  was  made  a  short 
time  ago — that  the  rainfall  upon  the  roofs  of 
buildings  in  all  towns  ought  to  be  caught  in 
cisterns,  and  used  and  sent  gradually  into  the 
sewers — might  well  occupy  •  attention  at  the 
same  time. 

The  owners  of  "  cottage  property  "  in  towns 
are  those  who  most  obstruct  the  authorities  in 
their  movements  towards  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  and  for  these  gentlemen  it  is 
necessary  to  make  compulsory  laws.  Very 
often,  non-resident  as  they  are,  they  care 
nothing  whatever  for  the  health  of  their 
tenants.  They,  unfortunately,  cannot  see  the 
injury  to  their  own  property  that  accrues 
when  epidemics  sicken  and  kill  their  tenants, 
and  render  them  unable  to  pay  their  rent, 
but  force  them  to  leave  their  houses.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  experience  proves  to  us 
unmistakeably  that  the  owners  of  cottage 
houses  in  a  town  will  do  nothing  until  they 
are  compelled  to  do  something. 

When  these  things  are  fuUy  gone  into,  it  is 


seen  how  necessary  it  is  to  determine  whether 
the  authorities  of  those  towns  wlio  have 
already  sewered  and  drained  their  towns  are 
to  be  required  to  lay  down  other  and  larger 
sewers  to  take  the  excessive  storm-waters,  or 
W'hetlier  their  present  sewers  are  to  be  ren- 
dered suflicient  for  the  purpose  of  eflicient 
sewerage,  by  making  use  of  the  old  drains 
and  original  watercourses  to  carry  oif  the  sur- 
face water  of  the  streets  into  the  rivers  or 
other  natural  channels  ;  and,  if  it  be  deter- 
mined that  they  ought  to  do  so,  then  to  enact 
that  it  be  compulsory  on  the  authorities  to 
scavenge  the  streets  daily,  to  employ  a  fixed 
number  of  scavengers  in  proportion  to  the 
population  or  to  the  length  of  streets — it  is 
immaterial  whicli  way  it  Ije  taken — and  gene- 
rally to  legislate  in  the  spirit  and  in  jiursu- 
ance  of  the  good  beginning  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  Act  and  the  Towns  Improvement 
Clauses  Act.  In  determining  which  is  the 
best  way  to  use  town  sewage  on  land  by 
practical  experiments,  the  question  of  how 
much  land  in  proportion  to  population  is 
required  for  the  beneficial  use  of  the  sewage 
will  resolve  itself,  and  when  it  has  been 
ascertained,  it  may  well  be  embodied  in 
the  further  legislation  on  this  subject  which 
is  called  for.  In  setting  forth  the  necessitj' 
for  further  inquiry,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  us  to  condemn  or  seem  to  cast  the  least 
reflection  on  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Royal  Commission,  who  have  ini^uired 
into  this  subject  so  industriously  during  the 
last  few  years.  What  they  have  done  could 
probably  not  have  been  better  done,  but  it 
does  seem  extremely  desirable  at  this  very 
moment  to  ask  whether  the  conclusions  they 
have  been  able  to  come  to  are  those  upon 
which  we  must  finally  rest,  or  whether  fur- 
ther inquiry  should  be  at  once  begun  and 
carried  on  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  question, 
before  the  country  is  committed  to  the  sur- 
face irrigation  of  land  with  town  sewage  as 
the  final  measure  of  sanitarv  science. 


THE     "TORSO"     AND     MODERN 
MANUFACTURED  ART. 

SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
art,  that  one  feels  almost  ashamed  to 
inflict  more  on  the  wearied  patience  of  the 
few  who  are  really  interested  in  it ;  but, 
though  so  much  breath  and  paper  have  been 
expended  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  to  note  how  very  small  in- 
deed the  practical  result  has  been.  This 
cannot  be  from  want  of  capacitj'  in  those 
who,  like  Pugin  and  Ruskin,  have  advocated 
systems  of  art  action  so  ably  and  strenuously: 
it  must  rather  be  from  the  fact  of  such 
systems  being,  in  some  way  or  other  uuper- 
ceived  by  the  authors  themselves,  either  ob- 
solete or  impracticable.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
system  of  art  action  has  in  these  modern 
days  been  able  to  perpetuate  itself.  The 
whole  of  them,  witliout  one  single  exception, 
have  died  out  with  their  authors  and  pro  • 
posers.  Why  is  this  ?  Greek,  Roman, 
Italian,  Elizabethan,  Gothic,  have  neither  of 
them  grown  into  national  styles,  fitted  lor 
every  purpose,  and  nationally  and  universally 
acceptable.  This  is  not  a  little  to  be  regret- 
ted, for,  had  the  time  and  energies  tlius  use- 
lessly spent  been  employed  in  furtliering 
some  plan  of  artistic  action  capable  of  na- 
tional growth  and  progressive  improvement, 
how  very  diflerent  would  have  been  tlie 
present  position  of  art  and  architecture,  and 
artists,  and,  perhaps,  of  common  workmen. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  singular  circum- 
stance to  be  noted  respecting  modern  artistic 
action,  and  one  which  has  not  received  due 
attention  :  it  is  that  modern  art,  everywhere 
in  Europe  at  least,  is  a  perpetual  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  forms  and  arrangements  of  the 
past  and  obsolete  art,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  the  art  of  the  past  itself  was  the  result, 
not  of  copying  pre-existing  forms  and  ar- 
rangements, but  of  the  necessities  and  aspira- 
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tions  of  those  who  invented  them,  nnil 
brought  tliem  to  the  state  in  which  the  modern 
man  found  them — not  simply  to  admire  and 
wonder,  but  to  copy  and  attempt  to  repro- 
duce. Let  us,  for  a  moment,  confine  our  at- 
tention to  one  single  example,  a  fragment  of 
antiquity  perhaps  the  moat  celebrated  and 
universally  accepted  of  all — the  "  Torso,  " 
and  see  what  the  time,  and  dominant  system 
of  art  action,  doea  with  it,  and  then  how  itself 
was  brought  into  being,  for  this  will  conduct 
to  the  true,  and  only  true,  way  of  vigorous 
and  living  art  action  and  art  result. 

It  may  be  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  call 
attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  evidence — the 
modem  evidence,  at  least — on  which  tlie  fame 
of  the  Torso  rests.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in 
his  lecture  on  "  Form,"  says  of  it,  "  As  a 
proof  of  the  high  value  we  Bet  on  the  mere 
excellence  of  fonn,  we  may  produce  the 
greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo, 
as  welf  a.s  most  of  the  antique  statues,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Torso.  But,  as  a  stronger 
instance  that  this  excellence  alone  inspires 
sentiment,  what  artist  ever  looked  at  the  Torso 
without  feeling  a  warmth  of  enthusiasm  as 
from  the  highest  efforts  of  poetry  ("  And  this, 
he  continues,  proceeds  from  "  the  perfection 
of  this  science  of  abstract  form."  I  cite  th's 
as  not  merely  the  opinion  and  taste  of  Rey- 
nolds, but  as  embodying  the  opinion  and 
taste  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  chief  of  our 
modem  art  institutions,  and  as  suUicient 
proof,  as  far  as  evidence  can  go,  of  the  esteem 
in  which  this  famous  fragment  of  antiquity  is 
held.  It  is,  as  we  shall  see,  but  a  feeble  reason 
for  BO  much  celebrity,  but  the  world  of  artists 
has  no  more,  and,  to  the  majority,  it  will  be 
enough.  No  one  need  be  reminded  of  the 
numberless  dra^vings  of  all  kinds  that  have 
been  made  of  it — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — 
of  engravings  and  cuts  of  every  size,  and 
models  in  clay,  by  students  of  all  degrees  of 
excellence,  all  going  to  prove  the  worth  of  the 
original,  and  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  it 
as  an  object  of  study  and  imitation.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  indeed  to  say  anything  in 
praise  of  the  Torso  of  the  A'atican  which 
would,  in  the  estimation  of  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, be  thought  exaggerated  or  above  its 
merits.  No  difference  of  opinion,  I  believe, 
exists  about  it ;  the  world  is  agreed  on  it ;  it 
is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  art.  It  is  important  to 
note  all  this,  because  this  famous  fragment  of 
the  skill  of  the  artist  workman  is  one  among 
the  very  few  of  universally  accepted  instances 
of  perfection  in  art,  as  far  as  perfection  is  pos- 
sible to  limited  human  powers. 

Sir  Joshua,  as  we  have  seen — and  the  reader 
must  be  asked  to  read  what  he  has  said  with 
some  care— founds  the  surpassing  merit  of 
the  Torso  on  mere  form  or  drawing,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  for  whichever  wjy  you  look 
at  it  U  is  all-right  and  well-nigh  faultless ; 
but  the  fact  really  is  that  this  element  of  form, 
however  correct,  would  not  have  placed  the 
Torso  on  the  pinnacle  of  art  it  now  stands  on — 
something  more  and  far  more  difficult  ot 
attainment  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
feat:  it  was  to  breathe  life  into  the  marble. 
Every  part  of  it  is  alive,  and  this  life  it  is  tluit 
gives  to  this  fragment  as  it  is  (and  it  must 
have  done  this  in  a  still  higher  degree  when 
whole  and  perfect)  the  power  that  it  has  over 
the  beholder.  It  is  the  result  of  superlative 
obser\-ing  powers  in  the  artist  sculptor  the 
author  of  it,  and  equally  superlative  powers 
of  mind  and  hand  executively.  It  is  an  auto- 
p-aph  in  stone.  Works  of  this  kind,  so  few 
>n  number,  are  generally  thought  to  be  the 
result  solely  of  imagination,  and  are  called 
poetio,  from  the  supposed  fact  of  their  being 
the  product  simply  of  the  mind  of  the  artist  ; 
his  imaginative  faculty  is  thought  to  have 
created  them,  and,  in  the  words  of  Reynolds, 
the  great  Academy  authority,  "It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  artist  to  distinguish  the  acciden- 
tal deficiencies,  excrescences,  and  deformities 
of  things:  from  the  general  figure  he  makes 
out  an  abstract  idea  of  their  forms,  more  per- 
fect than  any  one  original."      Nothing  can  be 


more  significant  than  this,  and  it  is  the  almost 
universal  idea.  "  Get  rid  of,  and  abuse,"  he  con- 
tinues, "aU  singular  forms,  customs,  particu- 
larities, and  details  of  every  kind,"  and  "  learn 
to  design  naturally  by  drawing  figures  unlike 
to  any  one  object." 

I  have  simply  cited  these  strange  notions 
from  this  great  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be  said  on 
the  true  nature  of  artistic  action,  and  how 
completely  they  are  refuted  by  this  very  frag- 
ment of  artistic  and  workmanlike  skill — the 
Torso,  for,  if  any  work  of  art  ever  yet 
brought  into  being  owed  its  strength  to  details 
and  observation  of  Nature  and  imitative  copy- 
ing, it  is  this  "  Torso."  The  strength  of  it  is 
its  natural  truth.  It  is  not  inventive,  but 
imitative,  and  a  most  wonderful  example  of 
art  memory  for  minute  details  and  finish.  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  it  is  copied  on 
the  Academy  medal  as  the  one  chief  and  cen- 
tral object  of  antique  art. 

Very  much  more  might  be  said  about  it, 
but  my  main  object  in  this  communication  is, 
not  to  point  out  in  detail  the  merits  of  the 
Torso,  but  to  caU  attention-to  the  strange  fact 
that  no  one  in  this  great  country  and  metro- 
polis, the  head-quarters  of  artists  and 
academies  and  art,  has  ever  or  can  ever  see  it ! 
Let  any  one  who  is  now  curious  about  it  try. 
Where  is  there  in  London  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
Torso,  fairly  taken  from  the  marble  original 
in  the  Vatican  museum  /  In  the  antique 
school  of  the  Royal  Academy,  you  will  say  at 
once.  Alas,  no !  there  is  a  cast  there,  it  is  true, 
but,  for  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  genuine 
marble  surface  and  cutting,  it  might  as  well 
be  a  mere  copy  by  some  untaught  student ; 
nay  better,  for  the  Academy  specimen  is  so 
grubbed  up  with  paint  that  all  the  minute  de- 
tails and  finish  which  make  up  the  life  and 
vigour  of  the  original  are  completely  lost  and 
hidden  under  it.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  "  restored" 
copy  of  the  Torso,  and  not  the  Torso  itself. 
No  wonder  Reynolds  said  what  he  did.  If 
other  places  be  searched  for  it,  the  like  residt 
will  be  found,  and  the  like  disappointment 
met.  At  tlie  Crystal  Palace  and  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  so  thick  is  the  paint  or  white 
composition  laid  on  every  figure,  both  old  and 
new,  that  no  artistic  touch  or  hand  workman- 
ship is  or  can  be  visible.  The  figures,  what- 
ever they  are,  are  like  painted  dolls— all  life 
and  vigour  and  workmanship  has  been  fairly 
painted  out !  The  Torso  cannot  be  seen  in 
London  :  a  journey  to  the  Vatican  is  impera- 
tively necessary  to  see  it.  And  yet  it  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  antique  and  of  Pagan 
art,  and  the  goal  to  which  the  modern  man 
cannot  attain  ;  he  can  only  try  and  see  what 
he  can  do,  and  gradually,  as  a  student,  near  it, 
and  then  .stop. 

What  a  pity,  therefore,  it  is  that,  with  all 
the  wealth  of  our  academies  and  departments 
and  art  societies,  some  effort  is  not  made  to 
obtain  a  copy  in  plaster  of  this  fragment  of  a 
figure,  simply  oiling  the  surface  for  trans- 
parency and  colour  sake.  I  should  merely 
suggest  this  as  a  commencement,  to  begin  with 
the  best,  and  so  in  time  to  educate  the  public, 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  artistic  eye  to  the 
perception  of  personal  and  individual  artistic 
skill  and  finish.  Art  has,  in  tliese  days,  almost 
entirely  disappeared  ;  art  manufacture  has 
conquered  it  and  taken  its  place.  There  is, 
as  It  seems  to  me,  but  one  way  of  beginning 
anew— to  look  on  the  remains  of  jia-st  art,  as  it 
has  been  left  us,  rejecting  all  additions  and 
restorations,  as  they  are  calletl.  The  anti(iue 
13  now  only  to  be  seen,  as  thruugli  a  smoked 
glass,  darkly  and  falsely,  and  to  begin  all 
over  again,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is  only  to  be 
done  by  seeing  clearly  first  what  others  have 
accomidislied  in  past  and  less  artificial  times. 
Everything  that  now  is,  and  every  influence, 
IS  against  this,  but  there  is  always  one  com- 
fort, that  trutli  is  truth,  in  art  as  in  all  else, 
and  must  eventually  prevail. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  this,  and  to  point 
out  wherein  the  present  and  modern  system  of 
art  action  fails,  and  necessarily  must  fail,  for 


it  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  reverse  of  the 
old  system.  The  Torso  was  produced  through 
the  study  of  and  following  Nature — ouvmodem 
art  by  the  stud}'  of  the  "  restored  "  Torso. 
The  old  artists  were  veritable  workmen,  and 
wrought  themselves  hand  as  well  as  mind ; 
the  modern  artist  is  not  a  workman,  but  a 
foreman  and  superintendent  and  employer  of 
workmen,  so  that,  as  an  artist,  he  is  dead.  The 
old  art  societies,  if  there  were  any.  must  have 
consisted  of  working  men — of  artist  workmen 
(and  the  phrase  is  thoroughly  descriptive) ; 
our  modern  art  societies  are  composed,  as 
everybody  knows,  of  those  who  do  nothing 
themselves,  and  whose  artistic  faculties, 
whether  much  or  little,  are  never  called  into 
exercise  ;  while  the  real  workers  and  artists, 
however  feeble  their  powers  may  be,  are  too 
low  down  in  the  social  scale,  and  too  obscure 
and  contemptible,  and  too  much  crowded  to- 
gether, to  form  societies  composed  of  indi- 
viduals with  personal  and  well-marked  human 
and  artistic  powers.  Thus  the  old  art,  and 
the  new  and  modern  art,  are  as  far  apart  as 
two  things  can  be — the  one  consisted  of  artist 
and  workman  in  one  man,  the  other  of  artist 
and  workman  as  separate  individuals,  having 
really  notliing  in  common,  and  working  not 
with,  but  against  each  other  ! 

C.  Bruce  Allen. 


BUILDINGS  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

WE  have  the  report  of  a  paper  on  certain 
aseismatic  arrangements,  designed  for  the 
preservation  of  buildings  and  other  striictures  in 
countries  subject  to  earthquakes,  read  before  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts  last  week  by  Mr.  David 
Steveuson,  C.E.,  Edinburgh.  The  subject  is  new 
and  interesting.  Having  noticed  the  observations 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  by  Mr.  Robert  Mallet,  C.E.,  on  the  great 
Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857,  Mr.  Stevenson 
stated  that  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
matter,  not  as  a  speculative  question,  but  by  the 
Government,  as  a  problem  of  practical  engineer- 
ing. In  1858,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the 
Japanese  that  their  ports  were  to  be  opened  to 
British  traffic,  while,  for  the  safety  of  our 
mariners,  the  coast  of  Japan  was  to  be  efficiently 
lighted  and  buoyed.  The  Japanese  applied  to 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  advise  them  as 
to  whit  was  necessary  to  light  the  coast,  the 
difficulty  consequent  on  the  frequent  earthquakes 
which  occur  in  Japan  (sometimes  once  a  fortnight 
for  mouths  together)  being  pointed  out.  Mr. 
Stevenson  explained  the  device  he  had  proposed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  rendering  buildings 
aseismatic,  and  illustrated  it  by  diagrams  and 
models.  The  new  constructiou  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  breaking  the  continuity  between  the 
earth,  which  is  afiected  by  the  shock,  and  the 
superstructure  which  rests  on  its  surface  ;  and 
the  break  is  effected  by  the  aseismatic  joint,  which, 
in  the  case  of  lighthouse  apparatus,  consists  in 
placing  the  -  iron  table  on  which  the  apparatus 
rests  on  balls  of  met.il,  working  in  cups  formed  in 
the  under-side  of  the  table.  These  balls  rest  in 
similar  cups  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  a  lower 
table.  AVhen  the  lower  table  is  affected  by  a 
shock,  it  is  at  liberty  to  move  freely,  without 
affecting  the  apparatus  above,  which,  by  reason  of 
its  inertia,  remains  unaffected.  The  motion  being 
qua  una  versal,  also  renders  its  action  the  same 
from  whatever  direction  the  shock  may  come. 
The  aseismatic  action  has  been  successfully  tested 
by  experiments,  and  the  Government  have 
ordered  the  whole  of  the  lights  about  to  be  ' 
erected  on  the  Japanese  coast,  and  which  are 
being  constructed  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  made  on 
the  aseismatic  principle.  As  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  is  neither  difficult  nor  costly,  while  it  is 
very  efficacious,  there  seems  every  probability 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  adopted  for  all  archi- 
tectural or  domestic  arraugemeuts  in  countries 
subject  to  earthquakes  of  a  destructive   character. 


As  a  striking  instance  of  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  in  South  London,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  iu  1855  the  Angell  Town  estate, 
North  Brixton,  yielded  £301)  yeariy.  The  rate- 
able value  of  the  houses  built  upon  it  is  now 
£27,020. 
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THE  COMBUSTION  OF  FUEL. 

T)  ECENT  scientific  discoveries,  we  are  told 
III     for  our  consolation,  should  do  much   to 
lessen   the   alarm  of  those   who  fear   the   ex- 
haustion of  our  coal  fields.     Economists,  it 
would  appear,  have  speculated  on  the  possible 
discovery  of  some  method  of  producing  heat 
independent  of  coal,  and  the  decomposition  of 
water  has  been  regarded  as  a  proViable  expe- 
dient.    With  our  present  knowledge  and   ap- 
pliances, it  appears  not  be  difficult,  thinks  the 
Miniwj  Journal,  to   realize    this   proposition, 
even  in  competition  with   coal,  at  least  in   a 
small  way.     The  agents  are    obvious — wind 
power,  a  magno-electric  machine,  oxygen   and 
hydrogen  gasholders,  and   the  electrolysis    of 
water.     The  result  would  be  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  would  be  available  for  the   produc- 
tion of  the   heat  which   would   be   required. 
For  use  in  the  arts  the  oxy-hydrogen  furnace 
would  oft'er  advantages   far   above   any  other 
known,  and  results   could   be  reached  impos- 
sible with  the  lower  temperature   of  the   coal 
fire,  while  the  Uame  would  be  free  from  dele- 
terious substances  common  to  coal.     Owing  to 
its  gaseous  form,  and  the  intensity  of  its  heat, 
this  fuel,  our  contemporary  argues,  would   be 
manageable  in  many  ways  impracticable  with 
coal.      For  instance,  seams   could  be  hard- 
soldered  with  great  rapidity  with   the  jet  of 
the  compound  blow- pipe,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  the  joints  of  steam  boilers  could 
be   treated   for   welding   in   a  suitable   oxy- 
hydrogen  jet.     These  hoped-for  results,  how- 
ever, have  yet  to  be  realized.     The  historv  of 
progress   in  the  combustion  of  fuel,   and   its 
apparatus,     is   extremely   curious  and    inte- 
resting.    The  four  great  combustibles  known 
to  us  are  wood,   coal,  peat,   and   petroleum. 
These    consist    principally    of   carbon    and 
hydrogen,  the   only    bodies  to   be   found  in 
abundance,  which  burn   easily  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, without  disengaging  very  pernicious 
vapours.     The  first  three  materials  have  been 
used  as  fuels  from  time  immemorial  ;  in  fact, 
we  have  no  certain   knowledge  of  the  date  of 
their   first  production.     Wood,  as   being  the 
most  accessible,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
was  first  in  use,  and  the  discovery  of  charcoal 
must  have  followed  by  accident,  probably  not 
long  after.        Fossil    coal   is   mentioned  by 
Theophrastus  as   being   used  hy  smiths,  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  an   ancient  people   as  burn- 
ing a  kind  of  peat.     The  discovery  in   Ame- 
rica   of     that     wonderful    agent   petroleum 
belongs  to    more   recent  times.     Mr.   S.  M. 
Kier,    of     Pittsburgh,     is    stated    to    have 
been  the  first — in  1849 — to  refine  petroleum, 
which   flowed   up  naturally  ;  and  about  ten 
years  afterwards  a  Mr.  Bissell  had  the  credit 
of  first  conceiving  the  idea  of  boring  for  oil, 
and  a  Mr.  Drake  that  of  sinking  the  first  well. 
The  last  gentleman  found  very  ancient  pits, 
"  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet   in  depth,  ancl 
from  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter,  carefully 
walled  roimd  their  sides  with  jointed  wooden 
beams,  which  the  petroleum  of  the  soil  had 
completely  preserved  from  decay."     It  is  only 
within  these  few  years,  however,  that  this 
liquid  fuel  has  been  made  available  for  a  vast 
variety  of  useful  purposes.     Since  the  time 
when  men  first  hit  upon  the  idea  of  rubbing 
two  pieces  of  wood  together  to  obtain  fire — 
the   only  mode   known   even  now   in   some 
uncivilized  countries — what  an  infinite  variety 
of  discoveries  and  appliances  have  from  time 
to  time  been   made  in  connection  with  the 
combustion  of  fuel.     In  one  of  his  recently 
published     volumes     of    "  Abridgments     of 
Specifications  of    Inventions  in   the   Patent 
Office,"   Mr.   Bennet    Woodcroft    has    taken 
great  pains  to  furnish  us  with  a  consecutive 
history  of  the  processes  for  the  preparation 
and  combustion  of  fuel.     From  his  laborious 
researches  we  are  able  to  trace  the  successive 
steps   in   the  development   of  inventions  of 
this  class  from  the  earliest  times.     It  has  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  patents  for  property 
in  the  application  of  novel  ideas  in  the  arts 
only  began,  as  he  tells  us,  to  be  granted  in 


ant  processes  invented  in  this  country  as  well 
as    in     others    have    never    been    patented. 
There  are,    however,    published    documents 
which  supply  the  gap  in  the  record,  and  these 
Mr.   Woodcroft  has  carefully  collected,   and 
the  result  is  a  complete  history  of  the  greatest 
value.     From  an  examination  of  these  docu- 
ments we  gather,  for  instance,  that  the  gene- 
ral  method  of  procuring    a    warm    in-door 
climate  in  Pompeii   was  by  burning  charcoal 
in  a  brazier  on  the  pavement  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  allowing  the  vapour  to  exude 
at  the  door  and  window.     And  E.  Peclet,  a 
French  writer,  informs  us  that  the  first  fire- 
places employed  consisted  of  a  space  beneath 
the   body  it  was   wished   to   heat,   and  into 
which  the  combustible  was  supplied.     At  a 
later  period,  when   the  necessity  was  recog- 
nized   for    covering     up     the     fireplace    to 
prevent  the  loss   of  heat,   it   consisted  of  a 
close      space,     furnished     with     a     single 
opening   for   the   supply  of  air   and   of  the 
fuel.     It  was  a  long  time  after  that  grates  for 
receiving  the  fuel  were  invented.     Their  dis- 
covery was  probably  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
coal,   which   burns    badly   without   a   grate. 
Andirons,  or  "  firedogs"   for  the  hearths  on 
wliich  wood   is   burnt,  are  mentioned  in  an 
assessment  made  in  1290  at  Colchester.     In 
these  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern  grate. 
These   "  cobirons"   continued  to    be  used  in 
countries  where   wood  is  burnt  for  heating 
apartments,   and   they  may   still   be   seen  in 
some   of  the   hotels  of  Paris.     In   1785,  Dr. 
Franklin  invented  a  revolving  grate  with  a 
circular  fire-cage,  and  so  made  as   to  be  cap- 
able of  being  turned  round  after  being  lighted, 
in  order  to   bring  the  fresh   coals  under   the 
burning   coals,  and  thereby  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  smoke.     The  oldest  certain  ac- 
coimt  of  chimneys  occurs  in  the   year  1347, 
though  those  of  Winwall  House,   in  Norfolk, 
are   believed  to  have   been  built  anterior  to 
this   date.      It  would   also   appear  that  the 
manufacture    of    artificial  fuel  is  due  to  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt,   who,  about  the   year   1594,  at- 
tempted to  introduce  into  England  for  use 
in  common  fireplaces  a  mixture  of  coal  and 
loam,  according  to  "  the  manner  of  Jukeland 
in  Germainie."  The  date  of  the  first  application 
of  coke   as  fuel  is   not   certain,   though   Dr. 
Percy   mentions   in  his     "  Metallurgy"   that 
"  in  1769,  Jars   announced  the   fact  that  coke 
was  made  in   England  not  only  in  piles,  but 
also   in   a   closed   furnace."     Sea-coal,  it  has 
been  said,  was  first  brought  to  London  in  1357, 
but  we  find  it  was  used  in  the  metropolis  in 
1306.     In  that  year  Edward  I.,  by  a  proclama- 
tion, "  prohibited  the  burning  of  sea-coal  in 
London  and  the  suburbs,  to  a  void  the  sulphurous 
smoke  and  savour  of  the  firing,"   and  in  the 
same  proclamation  commanded  all  persons  to 
make  their  fires  of  wood.     It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  multifarious  improvements 
that  have  since  been  made  in  the  construction 
of   our  domestic  fireplaces,  or   in  various  ap- 
paratus and  means  for  the  production  of  heat, 
which  an  advanced  knowledge  of  science  has 
enabled  us  to   employ.     In  a  scientific  sense, 
as  Mr.  Woodcroft  remarks,  air  is  fuel.  "  A  jet 
of  oxygen  gas,  which,  of  course,  does  not  burn 
in  common  air,  is  consumed  in  a  jar  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  in  the  same  way  as  a  jet   of 
hydrogen  burns  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  a  jar 
containing  oxygen.     And  just   as   with   the 
carbon  and   hydrogen,  air  has  also   to  be  car- 
ried to   the  space  where   it  is  to  be  used,  by 
either  a  direct  expenditure  of  heat  (or  work), 
as  with  a  chimney,  or  indirectly,  as   with  a 
steam  jet,  a  bellows,  or  a  fan-blower.     It   is 
only  lately  that   any  other  combustibles  than 
carbon  and  hydrogen  have  been  employed  on 
a  large  scale,  and  for  any   important  purpose. 
In  the  Bessemer  process  of  making  steel  and 
malleable  iron,  heat  generated  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  silicium,  and  of  a  small  portion 
of  the   iron  itself,  as   well  as  the   carbon,  is 
utilized."      The   history   or   progress   in  the 
combustion  of  fuel,  and   its   apparatus,  it  is 
here   shown,  does  not  exhibit  an   advance  in 
I  parallel  lines  with  the   advance  of  chemical 


the  seventeenth  century,  and  several  import- 1  knowledge,  as  might  be  expected.    "  The  true 


chemical  nature  of  combustion  was  only 
explained  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  both  the  inventions  of  the  hot 
blast,  and  of  the  plan  of  increasing  the  heat 
of  molten  metal  by  injecting  air,  were  appa- 
rently made  without  an  initial  reference  to 
chemical  theory.  The  late  great  discoveries, 
principally  in  America,  of  liquid  fuel  were 
not  made  bj-  the  aid  of  geological  science, 
but  simply  by  accident.  Even  the  gas  fur- 
nace, the  most  scientific  modern  plan  for 
burning  fuel,  seems  to  have  been  originated 
in  a  desire  to  utilize  the  fire  gases  from  the 
tunnel  head  of  a  blast  furnace,  and  it  was 
already  partly  forestalled  in  the  old  reverbe- 
ratory  furnace.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  gigantic 
laboratory  of  general  metallurgical  opera- 
tions, and  more  especially  to  those  operations 
carried  out  in  the  blast  furnace  itself,  that 
we  also  owe  such  improvements  as  the  pro- 
duction of  coke,  the  burning  of  anthracite 
coal,  the  hot  blast  with  its  water  tuyere,  and 
the  blast  engine.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
more  recent  developments  of  the  gas  furnace 
are  much  more  the  results  of  scieutilic  inves- 
tigations, and  we  may  expect  that,  in  future 
years,  practical  progress  m  the  rational  com- 
bustion of  fuel  and  the  production  of  heat 
will  advance  simultaneously  with  physical 
science."  The  recent  discoveries  alluded  to 
at  the  outset  of  these  remarks  may  be  ac- 
cepted, among  other  proofs,  that  it  will  be  so. 


WENLOCK  ABBEY.* 

NEXT  in  interest  to  Tintern  Abbey,  amongst 
the  ruins  of  the  early  religious  houses  of 
England,  we  would  place  Wenlock  Abbey.  As 
Salisbury  is  among  tbe  cathedrals,  Weidock  ia 
among  the  abbeys,  a  true  and  unique  example  of 
Early  English  or  Lancet  Gothic  architecture. 
Here  we  find  the  vertical  tendency  culminating  in 
every  part,  without  depression  in  its  section.  It 
seems  as  though  it  had  grown  up  from  some  vital 
and  inherent  principle  of  development,  rather  than 
from  the  agglomeration  of  minute  parts  under  the 
cunning  of  man's  handiwork,  and  reminds  ua  of 
the  well  known  imagery  of  Bishop  Heber,  used  in 
describing  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  no 
sound  of  hammer  or  of  axe  was  beard.  Imme- 
diately upon  entering  the  precincts  we  came  to 
some  rich  Norman  work,  belonging,  doubtless,  to 
the  original  foundation  ;  it  is  to  the  right  asyou 
enter.  This  work  seems  to  have  been  of  much 
earlier  character  than  any  which  we  had  noticed  at 
Haughmond  Abbey,  and,  in  some  parts,  appears  to 
represent  specimens  of  what  has  been  denominated 
the  Saxon  style.  We  enter  through  the  centre 
opening  of  a  Norman  triplet,  with  quaint  figures 
in  the  spandrels,  and  enrichments,  though  rude, 
both  bold  and  crisp  ;  the  walls  wittiin_  this 
elaborate  screen  reveal  some  highly  ornate  inter- 
laced Norman  arcading  on  the  right  hand,  the 
quasi  prototype  of  the  Early  English,  or  Lancet 
style,  and,  if  it  be  such,  as  some  suppose,  we  shall 
here  find  in  the  3  ime  building  both  the  tjqie  and 
the  prototype,  joined  together  by  easy  gradations, 
as  we  pass  from  arch  to  arch  and  from  pier  to 
pier.  On  the  lelt  hand  wall  the  arcadiugis  plainer  : 
in  this  portion  of  the  ruins  was  the  chapter-house, 
which  measured  60ft.  by  30ft.  At  the  extreme 
end  of  the  right  hand,  or  western  wall,  we  noticed 
a  very  curious  square-headed  opening,  with  a  gro- 
tesque face  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  a  double-headed 
saurianesque  chimera  on  each  aide,  of  very  early 
character,  approximating  the  Runic  or  Hiberno- 
British  period.  The  existence  of  the  stone  lintel, 
with  its  peculiar  so-called  Runic  ornaments,  incor- 
porated with  the  remains  of  an  abbey  having  a 
Norman  foundation,  seems  to  us  very  s'.gnilicant, 
and  serves,  we  think,  to  fjvour  the  the^.ry  pro- 
pounded in  a  work,  entitled  "  The  Towers  and 
Temples  of  Ancient  Ireland,"  by  Marcus  K^ane, 
iM.R.l  A.,  viz.,  that  the  Normans  merely  copied 
the  remains  of  iin  earlier  architecture  of  Cy- 
clopean character,  with  square  lintels  and 
sloping  jambs,  as  in  the  old  round  towers  o£ 
Ireland,  that  bear  upon  their  masonry  ornaments 
very  similar  to  these  double-headed  figures,  which 
we  noticed  upon  the  lintel  of  the  square-headed 
opening  in  the  Normau  chapter-house  of  Wenlock 
Abbey.  The  ornamentation  of  the  walls  of  the 
chapter-house  is  peculiar  ;  up  the  reveals  of  the 

•  Prom  a  papar  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  F.E.I. B.  A.,  »t 
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«rch«  are  Jorae  curious  elongated  quatrefoiU  or 
patrru.  ind  a  very  rich  chevroned  string  course. 
S  jme  of  the  cipiuU  of  the  shafts  of  this  arcading 
»re  still  in  block  uncarved,  which  bears  out  the 
idm  that  much  of  the  carving  of  the  early 
cedenutical  structures  was  left  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  edifices  to  be  carved  by  the  raouks 
dunn  ;  their  hours  of  leisure.  Passing  through  a 
breach  in  the  wall  of  the  chapter-house,  after  cross- 
jjjj.  ,  ^....'  -..i-iiof  velvety  greensward,  we  come 
tu  ■  1  '■{  the   prior's  house,  with  bold, 

w  :  rojecting  chimney-shaft,  with  win- 

dowa  at  the  .ides,  the  whole  forming  such  a  gable 
u  thr>"  which  the  elder  Pugin  has  introduced  so 
fr.-  1  with  so  much  effect,  in  his  domes- 

tic 1  I  I'rcibyteries. 

W ;,-ey  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Milbiirga 

io  680  ;  Some  portions  of  the  chapter-house  arcod- 
iug  would  seem  almost  to  belong  to  that  period  ; 
the  abbey  would  appear  to  have  been  re-erected  by 
Roger  de  Montg.imery,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the 
year  lOSH,  for  the  monks  of  the  Cluniac  fraternity. 
The  dimenaions  of  the  minster  were  401ft.  long, 
the  transept  I'JOft.  long,  the  nave,  erected  in  1127, 
measured  156ft.,  the  choir.the  work  of  Karl  Iloger, 
ia  the  eleventh  century,  measured  156ft.,  and  the 
lady  chapel,  of  fifteenth  century  work,  was  48ft. 
long.  A  large  portion  of  the  north  trausejit  re- 
mains nearly  intact,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof.  The  remainder  of  the  abbey  can  now  only 
b«  read  in  fragments,  but  such  nolje  fragments  as 
will  well  rc|<ay  perusal.  It  is  said  that  the  Ab'oey 
of  Paisley,  that  best  bit  of  true  twelfth  century 
work  in  Scotland,  was  colonized  from  Wenlock, 
about  the  year  1164. 

The  area  of  the  abbey  buildings  was  thirty  acres. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  abbey  was  by  a 
gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  precincts,  which  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  flanked  by  two  squaie  toweis, 
one  of  which  remains.  The  church  of  Holy  Tri- 
nity, outside  this  gateway,  was  a  vicarage  belong- 
ing to  the  abbey,  together  with  the  rectory  of 
Little  Wenlock.  The  great  cloister  court,  en- 
compassed by  the  refectory,  dormitory,  and 
chapter-house,  the  sites  of  which  we  traversed  on 
entering  the  ruin,  is  to  the  south  of  the  nave. 
Croning  over  the  area  of  the  nave  from  the  site 
of  the  cloisters,  we  came  to  the  bases  of  the  great 
shafted  pier»  which  supported  the  central  tower  ; 
theaa  bugh  pillars  we  found  on  measurement  to  be 
each  fifteen  feet  in  diameter — the  size,  in  fact,  of 
many  a  modem  church  tower.  They  are  superb, 
and  in  part  reveal  to  us  the  grandeur  of  this  abbey 
in  its  golden  {irime.  Standing  on  the  site  of  the 
great  central  tower,  with  these  enormous  clustered 
pier  biles,  one  at  each  corner,  we  see  around  U3 
such  marvellous  fnigments  of  early  Gothic  archi- 
tecture as  but  very  few  ruins  besides  can  boast. 
The  gigantic  clu.itered  nave  piers  in  rows  ;  the 
ahat'owy  groined  ai-iles;  the  double  lancet  triforia; 
the  attached  triplet  wall  sh.ifting,  running  up  to  a 
itupendoushcight,  and  corbelled  delicately  aa  to  a 
Qeeille  point  below  the  great  gables,  filled  with  ex- 
quisite lancets,  rising  tier  above  tier  in  well- 
balanced  grouping  ;  the  bold,  yet  simple,  mould- 
ing of  the  arches  ;  the  spirited  and  broadly  carved 
capitals,  with  foliage  in  high  relief ;  and  the 
beautiful  bosses  to  the  triforium  labels — one  ind 
all  combine  to  make  up  an  unrivalled  picture  of 
media'v.il  power  and  loveliness.  The  details  con- 
sist principally  of  hdlows  and  beads.  The  nave 
piers,  each  ab'Hit  four  feet  in  diameter,  are  clus- 
tered to  the  lancet  shape  upon  their  plans,  but 
without  fillets,  and  brought  almost  to  a  leather 
edge  ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  general  idea 
conveycci  to  the  mind,  by  all  the  forms  around 
ui  here,  is  one  of  inten-se  Uothicity  undiluted. 
Sharp  gables,  sharp  arches,  needle  pointed  corbels, 
lancet  shaped  piers,  thorn  jKiintcd  foliage,  vertical 
lines  nncut  by  horizontal  members,  all  give  rise 
to  a  sentiment  of  sublimity  and  of  aspiration 
above  the  grovelling  earth— ideas  which  are  de- 
veloped by  the  study  of  all  true  Gothic  buildings 
old  aa  well  as  new  ;  Init  it  certainly  appeared 
to  us  that  the  niins  of  Wenlock  Abbey  were  pre- 
eminently calculascd  to  produce  such  impressions 
upon  the  mind.  The  lower  parts  of  the  interior 
walling  were  built  of  coursed  rublilc,  plastered  as 
a  gmund  for  painting.  The  bold  independent 
spirit  of  the  Gothic  mind  is  shown  in  a  peculiar 
pieccot  oin.Uructive  m.isonry,  at  tliejiincti'Mi  of  the 
piers  of  the  south  tr.iosept  gable  witli  the  piers  of 
the  eastern  aisle  of  this  transept  :  it  is  worthy  of 
the  study  of  every  architectural  student,  as  it  i.i 
an  cvilenco  that  a  difficulty  well  mastered  becomes 
a  beauty  well  won.  Several  of  the  exterior  shafta 
of  the  clerestory  lights  have  gone.  It  is  the  vast, 
nesj  of  this  abbey  ruin  which  strikes  one  moat 
forcibly,  vastnesa  not  only  in  the   sense  of   area 


but  of  section  and  of  cube,  a  profound  excavation 
indeed  in  some  old  quarry  must  have  been  made 
to  supply  the  stone  for  the  building  of  this  abbey, 
and  many  a  hundred  details  must  have  been  sup- 
plied to  the  handicraftsman  by  the  designer  or 
designers  before  this  stupendous  pile  rose  to  its 
completion.  Now  the  brcid  lights  and  deeg  hollows 
of  gloom,  and  long  perspective  rows  of  shafts  and 
arcades,  work  upon  the  imagination  as  a  spell, 
and  impress  an  unfading  charm  upon  the  memory. 


BUIXDEKS"  CHARGES  FOE  TENDERS. 

A  CASE  of  considerable  interest  was  tried  in 
the  County  Court,  at  Gloucester,  last 
week— Jones  and  Son  v.  Kees.  The  plaintiffs  are 
a  firm  of  builders  at  Gloucester,  in  a  large  way  of 
business.  The  defendant  is  a  leading  promoter 
of  a  Welsh  undertaking  for  the  erection  of 
English  Congregational  churches  in  South  Wales. 
In  June,  1866,  a  committee,  of  which  Kees  was 
chief  acting  member,  having  appointed  Mr.  Paull, 
of  Manchester,  to  be  architect  for  the  new  church 
to  be  erected  at  Swansea,  directed  him  to  obtain 
tenders  in  limited  competition  from  five  firms, 
including  the  plaintiffs'.  Quantities  were  sup- 
plied by  the  architect.  No  condition  was  made 
as  to  the  lowest  or  cither  tender  not  being  ac- 
cepted. The  tender  of  plaintiffs  was  the  lowest, 
but,  being  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  architect's 
estimate,  he  was  authorized  to  communicate  with 
them  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  work.  One  of 
the  firm  consequently  went  to  Manchester,  and 
all  particulars  were  arranged  and  duly  reported 
upon  by  the  architect  to  the  committee,  who, 
after  some  delay,  wished  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  pi  iintiffs  for  the  carcase  only  of  the  build- 
ing. The  amount  of  this  having  been  settled 
upon  and  agreed  to  by  plaintiffs,  the  committee 
found  they  had  been  too  sanguine  as  to  obtaining 
funds,  and  they  desired  to  proceed  with  the 
foundations  by  daywork,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  clerk  of  works  approved  by  the  archi- 
tect. Plaintiffs  demurred  to  such  a  course,  but 
on  the  desire  of  the  architect  consented  to  with- 
hold claim  for  compensation,  and  accept  a  fair 
amount  for  their  time  and  expenses  in  the  jour- 
ney to  Manchester.  The  foundations  of  the 
church  having  been  completed  up  to  the  ground 
line,  the  works  were  suspended  till  the  spring  of 
last  year,  when  the  committee  found  themselves 
able  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  superstruc- 
ture. The  architect  was  then  commissioned  to 
re-open  negociations  with  plaintiffs  and  ascertain 
if  they  would  take  the  work  at  the  rates  upon 
which  their  original  tender  was  based.  Tliey 
consented  to  do  so  with  a  few  modifications  which 
the  architect  arranged,  and  terms  of  contract 
were  prepared.  Plaintiffs  were  called  upon  to 
provide  responsible  sureties,  which  they  did,  and 
an  appointment  was  made  with  the  architect  to 
meet  and  settle  all  details  for  a  contract.  This 
appointment  was  set  aside  by  a  telegram  from 
the  committee,  followed  by  a  letter  stating  that 
"  for  many  reasons  "  they  had  decided  not  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  plaintiffs,  and  directing 
the  architect  to  arrange  for  the  work  to  be  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Co.,  of  Swansea, 
whose  original  tender  was  next  in  amount  above 
that  of  the  plaintiff's.  Whereupon  plaintiffs  sent 
in  a  claim  of  £3o  1-ls.  9d.,  consisting  of  the 
following  items  : — Ss.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  original  tender,  £H  43.  Od.  ;  expenses  to 
Swansea  for  local  information  for  preparing  tender, 
£5  53.  ;  journey  to  Manchester,  £10  10s.  ;  second 
journey  to  Swansea  in  186  7,  for  further  local 
information,  £5  53.  The  committee  rejected  the 
claim,  hence  the  action  by  pl.iintiffs.  Mr.  Paull 
gave  evidence  as  to  the  above,  and  Mr.  Neville  of 
Abergavenny,  and  Mr.  Jacques  and  Mr.  James  of 
Gloucester,  gave  evidence  as  to  the  fairness  of 
plaintiffs'  charges,  and  cases  where  demands 
under  similar  circumstances  had  been  paid  to 
builders  fur  estimates.  On  behalf  of  defendant, 
Mr.  Watkins  and  Mr.  Kees,  of  Swansea,  two  fellow 
competitors  of  plaintiffs  in  the  limited  competi- 
tion, were  called  to  prove  that  under  no  circum- 
stances were  builders'  tenders  ever  paid  for  :  but 
Mr.  Watkins  admitted  he  should  consider  he  had 
a  claim  for  compensation  in  a  similar  case  to  this, 
and  would  have  sued  in  one  or  two  instances  in 
his  own  experience,  if  he  had  known  he  could 
recover.  Defendant  adinitted  the  item  of 
£10  10s.  in  plaintiffs'  bill,  and  plaintiffs  with- 
drew the  last  item  of  £y  5s.  The  judge  decid(;d 
for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  other  three  items  with 
coats. 


STREET  WATERING. 

MUD  in  winter  and  dust  in  summer,  says  Dr. 
Whitmore,  medical  officer  of  Marylebone,  in 
his  last  monthly  report,  are  prominent  amongst 
the  many  discomforts  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
London  are  periodically  subjected,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greater  evil  of  ths 
two.  By  means  of  the  latter,  when  blown  about 
by  equinoctial  winds,  the  population  out  of  doors 
become  half-choked  and  wholly  smothered  ;  it 
spoils  to  a  great  extent  goods  which  are  exposed 
for  sale  by  retail  tradesmen,  and,  being  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  organic  matter  in  combina- 
tion with  pulverized  granite,  it  constitutes  a  nuis- 
ance not  only  intolerable  as  regards  personal  con- 
venience, but  in  many  respects  also  injurious  to 
health.  As  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  the  system  of 
street  watering  hitherto  adopted  has  been  found 
to  be  .altogether  ineffective.  The  object  to  be 
attained  is  simply  to  lay  the  dust,  but,  as  in  the 
hot  dry  days  of  summpr  a  light  sprinkling  of 
water  would  evaporate  entirely  in  a  few  minutes, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  water  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  streets 
and  roadways  are  at  once  rendered  miry,  and,  for 
some  time  at  least  after  each  watering,  almost,  it 
not  altogether,  impassable  for  ladies  and  other 
lightly  shod  pedestrians. 

With  an  obvious  consciousness  of  these  facts, 
and  with  a  laudable  consideration  for  public  com- 
fort and  convenience,  the  vestry,  Dr.  Whitmore 
goes  on  to  say,  has  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  the  patentee  of  the  im- 
proved system  of  street  watering,  to  water  the 
streets  and  roadways  of  this  parish  with  his  com- 
position during  the  coming  season,  and,  judging 
from  such  experience  as  I  have  been  able  to  acquire 
respecting  it,  and  assuming  that  he  is  supplied 
with  all  necessary  means  and  appliances,  I  should 
say  that  it  promises  to  be  a  success,  not  merely  as 
it  affects  public  convenience,  but  the  pockets  of 
the  ratepayers  also,  since  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  Mr.  Cooper  is  less  by  upward  of  £1000 
than  what  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  other  con- 
tractors for  street  watering  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Mr.  Cooper  further  claims  for  his  patent  that  it 
will  effect  a  considerable  saving  of  the  cost  at  pre- 
sent incurred  in  the  repair  of  our  macadamized 
roads,  that  it  will  prevent  the  roads  becoming 
slippery  in  frosty  weather,  and  that  the  chemical 
salts  used  in  his  composition,  being  antiseptic  in 
their  properties,  are  valuable  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  inasmuch  as  in  hot  weafner,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  or  any 
other  epidemic  disease,  they  will  act  as  deodorants 
and  disinfectants.  The  composition  used  by  Mr. 
Cooper  consists  of  a  solution  of  the  chlorides  of 
calcium  and  sodium.  A  well  known-property  of 
these  chlorides  is  that  they  are  highly  deliquescent, 
absorbing  moisture  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  With  regard  to  the  former  salt — i.e.,  chloride 
of  calcium — by  some  authorities  it  is  stated  that, 
when  exposed  for  a  certain  time  in  a  moist  air,  it 
will  take  up  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water. 
The  retention  of  moisture  therefore  by  these  salts 
serves  to  keep  the  roads  in  a  damp  condition  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  when  plain  water  is  ap- 
plied to  them  ;  for,  whereas  by  the  usual  system 
of  watering,  .or,  more  correctly  speaking,  deluging, 
three  applications  per  day  will  hardly  suffice  in 
very  sultry  weather  to  prevent  the  dust  from 
blowing,  one  application  of  Mr.  Cooper's  composi- 
tion at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  will,  it  is 
said,  accomplish  the  object.  Another  point  fa- 
vourable to  Mr.  Cooper's  process  is,  that  the  mate- 
rials used  by  him  are  perfectly  harmless  and  in- 
nocuous ;  were  it  otherwise — were  the  feet  of 
horses  or  other  animals  to  become  in  any  degree 
all'ected  injuriously  by  it,  or  were  it  destructive  to 
shoe-leather  or  anything  else  that  would  ordin- 
arily come  in  contact  with  it — such  objections 
would  necessarily  be  fatal  to  its  continued  use. 


The  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Com- 
mllteo  of  Council  of  Education,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, has  issued  a  memorandum  intended  to 
explain  several  points  referred  to  iu  the  com- 
mittee's minute  of  the  21st  December  last.  We 
have  already  given  tho  principal  points  of  that 
minute,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the 
paper  now  issued  explaiua  minutely  the  condi- 
tiofis  under  which  the  department  is  prepared  to 
assist  tho  artizan  classes  who  may  show  an 
aptitude  for  sciontifioinstrnotion,  by  aiding  local 
efforts  in  founding  local  soholarshipa  and  looal 
exhibitions. 
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LIMBURG  "CATHEDRAL. 

rpHOSE  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
I  the  exiiuisite  drawings  which  were  ex.- 
hibitcil  as  illustrations  to  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects on  Monday  last,  will  have  a  lively  re- 
collection of  the  two  charming  views  of  Bam- 
berg by  that  artist.  Between  liamberg  and 
Limburg,  on  the  Lahn,  there  is  a  consider- 
able resemblance  ;  both  cities  are  more  like 
dreams  of  the  picturesque  than  sober  reali- 
ties ;  at  any  rate  so  they  would  appear  to  the 
nntravelled  denizen  of  a  monotonous  and  un- 
interesting English  town,  or  to  one  whose 
highest  aspirations  are  after  the  vapid  modern 
Parisian  type  of  architecture.  Limburg, 
however,  has  sutfered  so  grievously  at  the 
hands  of  the  improvers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, that  to  conceive  it,  in  its  full  mediiijval 
glory,  needs  now  considerable  imagination, 
and  a  reference  to  more  happily  left  alone 
places,  like  Bamberg.  The  Cathedral  crowns 
the  highest  point  of  the  town,  as  of  old,  and 
has  been  fortunately  less  injured  than  most 
of  its  compeers.  It  is  more  conipact  and, 
therefore,  perhaps  more  happily  grouped  than 
the  one  which  I  have  selected  to  com- 
pare with  it — the  noble  towers  of  which 
are  well  known  to  be  imitations  and 
fair  rivals  of  those  of  Laon.  But  it  i.s 
in  its  surroundings  that  Limburg  Ca- 
thedral falls  so  far  short  of  Bamberg. 
The  architect  alone  can  see  that  the  streets 
of  the  former  town  are  cjuite  as  quaintly 
planned  and  the  forms  of  its  houses  as  good, 
as  those  which  made  np  the  glorious  fore- 
ground in  the  two  pictures  I  have  above  re- 
lerred  to.  Of  every  atom  of  their  ancient 
detail,  however,  a  clean  sweep  has  been 
made,  and  whitewash,  yellow  dab,  or  a  cloak 
of  slating,  has  replaced  the  richly  wrought 
wooden  framings,  carved  brackets,  and  other 
features,  which  still  delight  the  eye  in  that 
and  other  of  the  cities  of  the  more  eastern 
and  southern  parts  of  Germany. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  my 
remarks  should  be  confined  to  the  interior 
of  this  Cathedral  of  Limburg,  as  explana- 
tory of  the  very  accurate  view  which  they 
have  to  accompany  ;  but  the  impression  of 
the  contrast  between  the  outer  aspects  of  the 
two  places  had  been  so  recently  received, 
that  I  could  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  feelings  it  aroused.  There  is, 
however,  sufficient  scope  for  their  indulgence 
provided  by  similar  incongruities  visible 
without  quitting  the  view  ot  the  interior, 
which  is  given  in  the  engraving  of  the 
Building  News  for  this  week.  This,  from 
its  size  and  clearness,  is  exceedingly  valu-  j 
able,  and  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
advantages  which  can  be  conferred  upon  the 
profession  by  its  means,  through  the  aid  of 
photography. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  professors  of  this 
cognate  art  will  hardly  be  kind  enough  to 
supply  such  material  at  their  own  costs  and 
charges  very  much  longer,  for  they  certainly 
receive  little  encouragement  at  the  hands  of 
either  the  profession  or  the  public.  The 
view  in  question  is  an  admirable  rendering  of 
one  of  those  issued  by  the  Architectural 
Photographic  Society  for  the  last  season,  and 
the  dilliculties  which  had  to  be  surmounted 
in  order  to  procure  it  would  not  be  readily 
credited  by  anyone  who  had  not  the  same 
opportunities  as  myself  of  knowing  what  they 
were,  and  at  what  cost  and  by  what  patience 
they  were  surmounted.  In  the  very  able 
criticisms  in  the  Building  New.s  upon  those 
photographs,  regrets  were  expressed  at  the 
non-multiplication  of  the  views  of  this  par- 
ticular building,  and  this  advice  in  the 
interests  of  the  society  was  undoubtedly 
correct  ;  but,  seeing  that,  as  I  happen  to  know, 
the  whole  of  the  combined  subscriptions 
of  the  society  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  the 
negative  of  that  photograph  alone,  I  am 
afraid  it  has  little  chance  of  being  followed, 
the  fault  of  which  will  not  lie  at  the  doors  of 


Jlessrs.  Cundall  and  Fleming,  the  enterpriz- 
ing  photographers  to  the  society. 

Perhaps,  as  I  have  now  the  opportunity, 
not  often  enjoyed,  of  answering  the  questions 
put  from  the  pulpit  of  criticism,  I  may  refer 
to  the  following  statement  made  in  the 
article  I  have  referred  to  : — "  In  fact,  this 
is  just  one  of  those  examples  which  ought  to 
have  been  photographed  from  every  availaljle 
standpoint — east,  west,  north,  or  south,"  and 
to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  this  was 
done.  A  view  was  given  of  the  west  front, 
which  was  obtained  at  very  great  personal 
risk  to  Mr.  Fleming  and  myself,  by  hoist- 
ing the  camera  on  to  the  top  of  a  narrow 
wall  overhanging  a  precipice,  with  one  of 
its  legs  propped  upon  a  tombstone,  ami 
amidst  a  gale  of  wind,  and  the  position  of  my 
companion  during  the  operation  was  so 
critical  that  I  could  not  breathe  freely  till 
it  was  done.  AVe  then  jointly  searched  the 
neighbourhood  for  a  second  standpoint 
within  half  a  mile  in  vain,  none  being  practic- 
able without  the  aid  of  a  balloon,  as  the 
cathedral  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
on  three  sides,  and  has  buildings  adjoining  it 
on  the  fourth. 


PLAN    OF   LIMDUUG    CATHEDRAL. 

However  uninteresting  these  details  may 
be,  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  them,  as  I  find 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  photographers 
not  at  all  appreciated.  One  is  asked  con- 
tinually by  professional  men,  who  ought  to 
know  better,  why  views  were  not  taken  which 
would  entail  such  trifies  as  removing  houses, 
cutting  down  trees,  or  erecting  scaffolds,  and 
one  feels  rather  inclined  to  suggest  that  for 
once  they  should  try  to  carry  out  some  of 
their  hasty  suggestions.  Mais  rcvenir  a  nos 
rnoutons. 

In  the  view  the  spectator  is  looking  from 
the  western  organ  gallery  towards  the  chancel, 
and  in  the  foreground  is  one  of  the  compound 
bays  of  the  sex-partitcly  vaulted  nave,  with 
its  four  vertical  divisions  foreshadowing  the 
arrangement  so  common  in  the  Gothic  of  the 
Isle  de  France,  and  the  peciiliarly  German 
Romanesque  feature  of  the  lower  arcade  open- 
ing to  the  aisle,  plain  even  to  baldness,  having 
square  unmoulded  archivolts.  A  glance  at 
the  similar  feature  in  the  chancel  shows  the 
simply  moulded  impost,  wh'ch,  with  a  corre- 
sponding plinth,  are  the  only  decorative  mem- 
bers of  the  square  piers,  irrespective  of  the 
vaulting  shaft.  The  detail  of  the  aisles  is,  as 
in  most  German  churches,  as  plain  or  bald  as 
the  nave  piers,  Ijeing  divided  into  square 
compartments,  one  corresponding  to  each  half 
of  the  compound  bay  of  the  nave,  divided  by 
semicircular  transverse  arches  on  f-cylin- 
drical  columns,  and  the  vaultings  are  domical 
with  unribbed  semicircular  groins.  The 
MannerchoT  (MannshaiisJ  is  the  first  storey 
over  the  aisles,  forming  a  spacious  gallery,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  early  German  churches,  is  the 
finest  feature,  to  which  the  lower  arcades  have 
been  sacrificed,  for  it  is  obvious  that,  had 
they  been  lofty  and  elegantly  proportioned, 
this  gallery  would  have  been  thrust  so  much 
higher  as  to  have  been  practically  useless, 
whereas  its  object  was  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  males  of  the  congregation,  tlieir 
better  halves  being  seated  below.  The  openings 
to  this  gallery  consist  of  couplets  of  pointed 
arches,  with  large  rolls  and  edge  mouldings  to 
the  archivolts,  comprised  beneath  similarly 
moulded  relieving  arches  ;  the  bearing  shafts 
are  detached,  with  weU  and  simply  carved 
capitals  and  deep  and  bold  abaci,  the  mould- 
ings of  which  are  continued  round  the  inter- 


mediate piers 'and  vaulting  shafts,  and  form  a 
strongly  marked  stringcourse  at  the  level  of 
the  arch-springing  line.  The  effect  of  this 
Miunicrchor  is  sadly  injured  by  a  detestable 
modern  rococo  balustrade,  which  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  may  soon  be  removed.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  originally  any 
parapet  in  this  example,  other  than  possiblya 
moveable  one  placed'  behind  the  columns,  or, 
as  in  the  tril'orium  of  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
may  have  been  left  unguarded.  Sometimes, 
however,  very  e.'ccellent  examples  of  parapets 
are  to  be  found,  as  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Coblentz.  Above  this  gallery  is  a 
blind  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
open  to  the  interior  by  an  arca<le  of  four 
arches  to  each  half  of  the  compound  bays — these 
have  similar  bold  detail  to  the  arcade  below, 
with  high  double  plinths  :  aliove  this  passage 
is  a  single  plain  semicircular-headed  cleres- 
tory window  under  each  pocket  of "  the 
vaulting. 

The  material  of  the  bearing  shafts  in  the 
Mannarchur  of  the  chancel  is  black  marble, 
and  of  tlie  rest  a  delicate  rose-coloured  stone, 
and  the  effect  of  these  is  very  charming.  The 
shortness  of  the  nave  to  such  a  church  is  quite 
remarkable.  It  consists  but  of  two  scxpartite 
bays,  eastward  of  the  compartments  between 
the  western  towers,  which  is  open  to  the  nave, 
and  through  which  the  gallery  is  continued. 
The  vaulting  shafts  to  the  main  pier  and  re- 
sponds (of  which  that  next  to  the  crux  arch  is 
seen  in  the  view)  run  from  the  floor  to  the 
springing  without  interruption  by  the  strings 
or  bands;  the  intermediate  vaulting  shafts, 
and  those  to  the  chancel,  have  the  string- 
courses carried  round  them  as  bands.  A 
curious  feature  is  the  small  bundle  of  shafts 
which  lorm  the  lower — the  stilted  part  of  the 
ribs,  and  which  rest  upon  the  carved  capital  of 
the  vaulting  shaft,  the  abacus  of  which  is 
brought  to  a  point  to  receive  the  small  shaft  of 
the  central  rib.  The  crux  piers  are  simple 
and  bold  square  piers,  with  J  shafts  in  face 
of  each,  and  nook  shafts,  the  latter  ruuning 
up  (as  might  well  be  dispensed  with)  and 
losing  themselvesinan  inane  sort  of  way  under 
the  pendentives  of  the  central  lantern.  The 
pendeutives,  in  themselves,  with  two  archi- 
volts carried  on  small  angular  corbels,  the 
space  under  being  treated  like  the  head  of  a 
niche,  would  be  well  enough  but  for  some 
barbarous  modern  paintings  which  disfigure 
them. 

The  horrible  glass  in  the  easternmost  cleres- 
tory window  is  another  blot  upon  the  interior, 
while  the  pavement,  altar,  choir  grilles,  stalls, 
pulpit,  and  throne,  together  with  the  gallery 
balustrades  above-mentioned,  are  foils  to  the 
dignified  and  simple  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing. The  graceful  Gothic  canopy  of  the  sacra- 
ment-haus  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  hand 
is,  however,  the  sort  of  foil  one  would  desire 
as  a  set  off  to  these  Romanesque  and  Early 
Gothic  churches.  The  vile  jumble  of  rococo 
scrolls,  gilt  suns,and  sprawling  cherubs  beyond 
should  be  swept  outand  made  a  bonfire  of  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  as  of  course  all  archi- 
tects would  allow.  But  the  public  still  echo 
the  ridiculous  laudation  of  the  trumpery  pul- 
pits of  Belgium,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of 
your  subscribers  will  only  regret  the  friendly 
shadow  which  obscures  the  atrocious  detail  of 
these  monstrosities.  Leaving  them,  therefore, 
to  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  I  must  con- 
clude this  description. 

John  P.  Seddon. 

[By  an  error  of  the  lithographer,  the  illus- 
tration is  said  to  represent  the  west  end  of 
the  cathedral.  As  will  be  at  once  seen,  the 
view  is  taken  looking  east  towards  the  chancel.] 


DaDte's  house  at  Florence  isrooorted  as  being 
in  the  most  filthy  condition.  It  is  gutted  of  its 
contents,  and  the  windows  are  broken  and  un- 
glazed,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  proprietor, 
who,  like  the  owner  of  the  less  famous  houses  in 
Stamford-street,  will  neither  eell,  let,  nor  repair 
the  building 
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SAA-ITART  CONDITION  OF  THE  -WHITE- 
CHAPEL  DISTRICT. 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  improvements 
effected  in  this  dLitrict  since  the  formation 
of  the  Lo<=il  Board  is  a  const-mt  supply  of  water 
to  the  poor.  There  are  now  lifty-three  places 
•upplied  with  water  direct  from  the  main  by 
wiier-waste-prevtutcrs,  and  by  means  of  these 
appliances  the  inhabitants  can  obuin  pure  water 
at  any  time  in  sufficient  (juantities  for  all  house- 
hold purposes.  While  the  people  are  benefited 
the  water  companies  are  not  injured,  for  Mr. 
Liddle,  the  medicjl  officer,  in  his  report  for  1S67, 
just  issued,  states  his  belief  that  less  water  is 
required  to  be  delivered  under  the  new  system 
than  under  the  old  plan  of  the  standing  tap.  The 
poorer  parts  of  the  district,  which  were  a  few 
years  back  in  a  disgraceful  condition  (there  being 
then  upwards  of  seventy  courts  supplied  on  the 
intermittent  system),  are  now  as  well  provided  for 
as  any  other  London  district.  The  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  poor  are  still  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory state.  In  many  of  them  the  tenants  have 
to  descend  two  and  three  flights  of  stairs  into  the 
cellars  to  deposit  ashes  and  refuse,  and  tff  obtain 
water.  In  some  cases,  owing  to  the  total  want  of 
any  public  contml,  the  landlords  have  done  away 
with  the  p,-»ssage  through  the  cellars  into  the  back 
yards  ;  and,  instead  of  convertiug  the  lower  room 
into  a  passage,  have  made  a  door  in  it  leadi.ig 
thither,  so  that  all  the  tenants  of  the  \ipper  parts 
of  the  house  have  to  p.iss  through  this  room  to 
reach  the  yard.  The  cellars  of  some  of  the  houses 
are  less  than  5ft.  in  height,  and  only  to  be  reached 
by  step  ladders.  Damp,  and  badly  paved,  in  many 
cases  not  paved  at  all,  as  they  are,  landlords 
permit  them  to  be  inhabited.  Thirteen  of  these 
cellars  and  aiity-five  houses  have  been  closed 
during  the  past  year  by  the  sanitary  officers,  as 
unlit  for  human  habitation.  Krom  such  a  state  of 
things  as  this,  disease  and  pauperism  are  insepar- 
able, and  to  it  is  owing  in  no  slight  degree  the 
periodical  returns  of  destitution  now  witnessed  in 
East  London.  The  Local  Board  and  their 
officers  seem  to  engage  vigorously  in  their  work, 
and  a  thorough  house  to  house  visitation  is  kept 
up,  but  additional  compulsory  powers  are  greatly 
needed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  New  Metropoli- 
tan Buildings  and  Management  Bill  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  last  session  by  Mr.  Tite 
and  Col.  Hogg.  Should  this  bill  become  law,  all 
existing  Building  Acts  will  be  by  it  repealed. 
**  Under  the  exi:«ting  law,"  says  Mr.  Liddle  in 
bis  report,  "  houses  can  be  enlarged  by  what  is 
called  a  '  lean  to,'  although  it  may  so  prevent  the 
due  entrance  of  light  and  air  as  to  render  them 
unhealthy.  The  evils  of  the  present  mode  of 
crowding  together  dwelling-houses  will  greatly 
increase,  unless  prevented  by  stringent  powers  in 
the  new  Building  Act."  Among  254  clauses  iu 
the  bill  there  is  not  one  that  regulates  the  proper 
construction  of  either  privies,  water-closets,  or  ash  ■ 
pita.  The  act,  also,  very  imperfectly  provides  for 
the  ventilation  of  houses,  and  sanctions  their 
being  built  back-to-back.  This  needs  looking  to. 
If  the  proposed  law  does  not  prohibit  the  future 
erection  of  unhealthy  dwellings,  it  will  bcneStthe 
pubhc  very  little  by  abolishing  existing  nuisances. 


GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY. 

THE    CITT   IMPROVialENT    SCDEUE, 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Archi- 
tectural Society,  the  City  Im|)rovemcut 
Scheme  was  under  discussion — Mr.  John  Honey- 
man  presirling. 

Mr.  Thomson  read  a  paper  on  the  subject,  of 
which  the  fidlowing  is  a  nummary  ; — It  is  clear 
that,  except  in  the  great  thoroughfares,  the  rate  of 
rent  which  may  be  drawn  from  shops  and  ware- 
houses depends  very  much  upon  the  amount  of 
population  in  a  locality,  and  of  course  the  value 
of  property  depends  upon  the  rent.  In  the  most 
densely  populated  area  in  the  plan,  the  sujierficial 
■pace  of  ground  set  down  to  each  inhabitant  is 
about  three  and  a  h.alt  square  yards.  I  have 
made  a  ditigram  nhowing  an  area  of  302,440 
•quare  y.inls,  including  surounding  streets,  upon 
which  may  be  accommodated  very  considerably 
within  the  requirements  of  the  New  Police  Act  a 
population  of  10,224 — that  is,  about  3G3  square 
yards  to  each  inhabitant— only  a  small  fraction 
more  than  in  the  worst  locality.  I  make  it  up 
thus: — There  is  space  in  the  plan  for  112  tene- 
ments ;  those  t<jwards  the  surrounding  streets 
contain  124  shops  and  2272  apartments,  which  in 
the  lower  localities  mean  houses.  These  apartments 


.are  each  over  lOft.  sqiiarc;  and,  allowing  9ft.  for 
the  height  of  ceiling,  gives  over  900  cubic  feet, 
which  by  the  Police  Act  provides  space  for  three 
adults  ;  or,  taking  children  in  account,  about  4.j 
individuals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  shows  a 
block  of  ground  lOCSft.  oy  330,  having  streets 
for  general  traffic  surrounding  it,  and  subdivided 
by  narrow  streets  for  local  tralllc  only.  Keeping 
in  view  the  statement  made  by  Jlr.  Stevenson, 
that  the  way  to  secure  motion  in  the  air  is  to 
make  the  open  spaces  unequal,  I  have  shown  a 
leading  street  SOft.  wide  on  one  side,  60ft.  on  the 
other,  and  two  cross  streets  50ft.  wide  each,  whilst 
the  subilivisions  or  streets  are  each  32ft.  wide  in 
the  middle  and  16ft.  nt  each  end.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  is  that  the  spaces  are  all  open  at 
the  ends.  There  U,  instead  of  a  continuous  line 
of  building  towanls  tho  leading  street,  a  series  of 
detached  tenements  of  4Sft.  in  length  with  10ft. 
spaces  between.  These  lead  alternately  into 
streets  covered  overhead  with  glass,  and  lanes  pro- 
viding access  to  coal  and  dustcarts.  Glasgow  is 
notorious  for  the  mortality  amongst  children. 
These  covered  streets  are  intended  chiefly  .is  play- 
grounds for  the  young,  where  they  may  run  about 
under  shelter  and  out  of  danger  from  carts  and 
other  vehicles.  But  the  warmth  which  would 
result  from  this  method  of  building  would  be 
conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  all.  As 
to  the  expense,  I  propose  to  build  the  walls  of 
these  roofed  streets  of  nine-inch  brickwork,  the 
diflerence  between  which  and  our  ordinary  stone 
walls  would  be  more  thau  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  glass  roofs  ;  and,  as  each  apartment  could  be 
ventilated  by  flues  carried  up  iu  the  gables  beside 
the  smoke  ilues,  no  harm  could  arise  from  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  plan  was 
favourably  spoken  of,  it  was  agreed  to  remit  the 
whole  matter  to  a  committee  for  consideration, 
and  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  under  the  Improvement  Act — the 
committee  to  report  to  a  special  meeting  of  the 
society. 


BUILDINa  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

Thk  directors  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Benefit  Building  Society,  in  their  report  presented 
to  the  fourth  annual  meeting  last  week,  record 
the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  society's  affairs. 
The  withdrawals  have  been  large,  though  not  so 
large  by  £500  as  in  1866.  The  advances 
amounted  to  £1,446  2s.  2d.  By  the  resumption 
of  advances  the  contingent  fund  has  benefited, 
and  there  is  now  to  the  credit  of  that  fund  a 
balance  of  £114  ISs.  9d.  The  retiring  directors, 
Messrs.  Caiger,  Lawton,  and  Payne,  were  re- 
elected. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Middlcsborough  and 
Cleveland  District  Permanent  Building  Society, 
which  has  just  been  published,  states  that  up- 
wards of  £52,000  have  been  advanced  on  improved 
mortgage  during  the  three  years  of  the  society's 
existence.  After  writing  oft'  the  interest  due  to 
investors  at  7  percent.,  and  all  other  charges,  and 
carrying  a  further  sum  of  £300  to  a  reserve  fund, 
there  will  be  a  balance  of  £2,666  193.  9d.  for 
future  division.  The  shareholders  now  number 
nearly  1,0U0,  and  altogether  the  progress  of  the 
society  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

TnE  Sewaoe  of  Glasgow. — At  the  usual 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Consideration 
of  the  Sewage  Question  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  James 
Robertson  read  a  paper  giving  details  in  reference 
to  a  scheme  which  he  proposed  for  the  purification 
of  the  Clyde,  and  the  improved  sanitary  condition 
of  the  city.  One  feature  of  tho  scheme  was  the 
introduction  of  an  independent  system  of  piping 
to  bo  used  iu  connection  with  the  water-closets  iu 
tho  city  only,  while  the  present  system  of  sewers 
would  be  employed  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  oS' 
the  surface  water,  tho  refuse  of  public  works,  &c. 
Mr.  Robertson  claimed  for  his  scheme  that  it 
might  be  carried  out  with  greater  case  than  the 
plans  suggested  by  others,  while  he  had  no  doul.t 
that  from  its  adoption  a  considerable  revenue 
would"  accrue.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  the  vari- 
ous works,  barges,  and  the  necessary  appliances  at 
£400,000,  the  interest  of  which  would  be  £20,000 
per  annum,  and  the  annual  cost  of  carriage,  &c  , 
at  £13,000,  80  that  the  annual  expense  altogether 
would  be  £33,000. 


■  Mr.  Filliter,  C.E.,  of  Leeds,  has  prepared  a 
scheme,  at  the  instance  of  the  local  board 
of  Castleford,  by  which  every  house  would  be 
provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
£7,000,  and  an  annual  charge  for  working  ex- 
penses of  little  more  than  £100.  Some  of  the 
owners  and  ratepayers,  however,  thought  that  so 
large  an  expenditure  was  not  necessary,  and  at  a 
recent  meeting  the  local  board  was  recommended 
to  advertise  for  schemes. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  owns  extensive 
mill  property  near  Kejghley,  has  withdrawn  hia 
opposition  to  the  bill  of  the  Bradford  Corporation, 
on  receiving  an  assurance  th.at  .all  reasonable  pro- 
tection shall  be  aflbrded  to  the  interests  of  his 
Grace  and  his  tenants. 

The  Chatham  Local  Board  of  Health  have 
decided  to  purchase  twenty  acres  of  laud,  adjoin- 
ing  the  Maidstone-road,  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  cemetery. 

♦ 

SCHOOLS    OP    ART. 

The  Second  Grade  Examination  in  Model  and 
Perspective  Drawing,  in  connection  with  the  New- 
castle "School  of  Art,  has  ju.st  been  held. _  About 
65  pupils  took  papers  for  model  drawing,  and 
17  for  perspective,  and  the  students'  performances 
were  forwarded  to  the  authorities  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  n  the  ordin.ary  course. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  tlie  students 
of  the  Lambeth  Schools  of  Art  took  place  in  the 
class-room,  Miller's-lane,  Kennington.  The 
students  who  received  silver  medals  were  W.  W. 
Ouless,  and  James  Redfern;  the  bronze  medallists 
were  Ellen  Miles,  and  Robert  Stocks  ;  and  the 
winners  of  first  and  second  prizes  of  the  Sketching 
Club  are  respectively  Ellen  Miles,  and  William 
Symons.  Mr.  Edward  Creay  delivered  an 
address  on  Architectural  Sculpture,  referring  for 
illustration  to  a  collection  of  casts  which,  having 
been  presented  by  him  to  the  school,  adorn  its 
walls. 

The  new  school  of  art  at  Canterbury,  instituted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper,  and  known  as 
tho  Sidney  Gallery,  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
Wednesday. 


^uilbiiig  liitelEgentf. 


CHURCHES    AND     CHAPELS. 

Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  in  the  i  e- 
storation  of  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  re-opened  by  the 
middle  of  May.  The  church  is  said  to  rank 
nearly  first  in  the  county. 

The  little  church  of  St.  Thomas  h  Becket,  New- 
ton Tracey,  Devon,  has  just  been  restored.  It  is 
a  very  ancient  building,  having  been  built  by 
Sir  William  Tracey,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of 
Thomas  h  Becket.  The  roof  has  been  restored 
throughout,  a  small  chancel  aisle  added,  and  the 
porch  rebuilt.  The  church  has  also  been  re  seated. 
Hamhill  and  red  sandstone  has  been  employed 
for  the  dressings,  the  old  masonry  being  used  in 
as  far  as  possible.  The  whole  of  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Bale,  of  Bideford, 
from  the  drawings  and  instructions  of  Messrs. 
Gould  and  Son,  of  Barnstaple. 

Messrs.  Warner  and  Sons  have  been  commis- 
sioned to  supply  a  peal  of  six  bells,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£500,  to  the  new  church  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James, 
Clifton. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  consecrated  a  new 
cemetery  at  Wednesbury  last  week.  The  ceme- 
tery comprises  twelve  acres  of  land,  situated  in  a 
suitable  spot  outside  the  town,  and  was  purchased 
for  £5,400.  Plans  for  the  chapel,  lodge,  &c.,  were 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Horton,  of  Wednesbury,  and 
the  work  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Trow  and  Son. 
The  chapel,  which  cost  a  little  over  £2,000,  is  built 
in  the  modified  Early  English  style,  and  is  sur- 
mounted in  the  centre  by  a  stone-ornamented 
spire,  about  50ft.  high,  springing  octagoualiy 
from  a  square  base.  The  edifice  is  built  of  red 
brick,  relieved  with  blue,  and  Bath  atone.  A  co- 
vered roadway  runs  through  the  centre,  and  this 
divides  the  Episcopal  from  the  Nonconformist 
portion  of  the  building. 

A  new  pulpit  has  been  erected  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Stoke. Newington,  by  Messrs.  Farmer, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  The  pul- 
pit is  supported  by  columns  of  variously  coloured 
marbles,  and  enriched  with  mosaic  work  and  re- 
lievi.  It  completes  the  interior  of  one  of  Mr. 
Scott's  best  works. 
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The  church  of  St.  Thomas,  at  Stanhope,  Dur- 
ham, was  re-o].iened  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kipon.  The  building  dates  froui  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  new  roof  has  been  constructed,  the 
high  pitch  of  the  ancient  one  being  retained.  The 
walls  of  both  aisles  have  been  taken  down,  and 
widened,  and  the  church  has  been  entirely  re- 
seated. Jlr.  Ewan  Christian  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  G.  Oradou,  of  Durham,  the  contractor. 

A  new  Welsh  Presbyterian  chapel  was  opened 
on  Sunday,  at  Prince's-road,  Liverpool.  The 
building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  strong 
Early  French  bias  in  all  the  details.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  T,  and  afl'ords  accommodation  for  1100 
persons.  A  tower  and  spire,  at  the  north-east 
corner,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  200ft.  The  chapel 
is  built  of  grey  tinted  Yorkshire  stone,  with  yel- 
low sandstone  dressings.  J[e3srs.  W.  and  G. 
Audsley,  of  Liverpool,  were  the  architects. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick,  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  Freemasons,  has  consented  to  lay 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  nave  of  Bristol 
Cathedral.  The  same  body  propose  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  lady  chapel  in  St,  Mary 
Kedcliffe  Church,  Bristol,  which  will,  it  is  said, 
when  finished,  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England. 

A  very  fine  new  reredos  is  in  course  of  erection 
in  Worcester  Cathedral,  at  the  cost  of  the  Dean, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Mrs.  Peel.  The  expense 
is  £  1,500.  It  is  mainly  constructed  of  beautifully 
reined  alabaster,  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
in  the  Early  English  style.  The  reredos  consists 
of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  From  the  foot  pace 
rises  a  plain  wall  with  a  moulded  base  to  a  height 
of  four  feet,  where  it  finishes.  Above  this  are  five 
trefoil-headed  niches,  divided  by  shafts  of  polished 
marble,  with  carved  capitals  supporting  the  richly- 
moulded  arches,  above  which  are  lofty  gables, 
having  an  elaborately-carved  cresting,instead  of  the 
more  usual  crockets,  and  terminating  in  ornamen- 
tal finials.  Around  the  arches  are  spherical  inlays 
of  lapis  lazuli,  and  in  the  spandrels  are  sculpture 
heads  of  the  apostles,  surrounded  by  mosaic. 
The  central  niche  is  considerably  larger  and  loftier 
than  the  others,  and  has  additional  shafts  of 
polished  red  granite,  spirally  banded  with  gold, 
the  finial  being  of  great  size,  and  ornamented 
with  large  inlays  of  lapis-lazuli  and  cornelian.  A 
band  of  rich  gold  and  marble  mosaic  extends 
round  the  arch,  and  the  spandrel  above  contains  a 
cross  formed  of  malachite,  red  and  black  marbles, 
and  spar.  In  the  centre  is  a  seated  statue  of  Our 
Lord,  crowned,  and  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
The  Evangelists,  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  and 
Luke,  occupy  the  side  niches.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  central  gable  rises  a  lofty  canopy  sup- 
ported on  four  shafts  of  verd  antique,  from  the 
capitals  of  which  spring  arches  and  gablets,  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  an  elaborate  pinnacle, 
terminating  in  a  cross,  enriched  with  coloured 
marbles,  at  a  height  of  2-tft.  above  the  sanctuary 
floor. 

A  memorial  church  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
the  Martyr  has  been  erected  at  Delhi.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Lombardo-Gothic.  A  peculiarity 
is  that  the  altar  is  placed  at  the  west  end  in  order 
to  admit  of  the  main  entrance,  which  is  in  the 
east,  being  open  to  the  native  heathen.  A 
narthex,  or  unconsecrated  outer  court,  is  formed 
by  a  small  portion  divided  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  pillars. 

The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  llepairing  of  Churches 
and  Chapels,  held  its  usual  monthly  meeting  at 
No.  7,  Whitehall,  on  Monday,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Tritton  in  the  chair ;  there  were  also  present  the 
Rev.  A.  Borradaile,  Canon  Nepean,  Canon  Jen- 
nings, Messrs.  John  Boodle,  George  Cowburn,  J. 
F.  France,  Edward  Hussey,  William  Rivington, 
Edward  Thornton,  and  Rev.  George  Ainslie,  M.A., 
secretary.  Grants  of  money  amounting  to  £810 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects  : — 
Buildings  new  churches  at  Frosterley,  in  the 
parish  of  Stanhope,  near  Darlington  ;  Hereford, 
St.  James's ;  St.  John's,  in  the  parish  ^f  St. 
George's-in-the-East;  and  Westgate,  in  the  parish  of 
Weardale,  near  Darlington ;  rebuilding  the  church 
at  Ellesmere  Port,  near  Chester ;  enlarging  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Breinton,  near  Hereford  ;  Crowmarsh, 
near  Wallingtord,  Oxon  ;  Christ  Church,  Frome, 
Somerset ;  Harroldstone  West,  near  Haverford- 
west ;  Minster  Lovell,  near  Witney,  Oxon  ;  Stoke 
Ash,  near  Eye,  Suffolk  ;  Wendover,  near  Tring  ; 
and  Wildford,  near  Ware,  Herts.  The  grant 
formerly  made  towards  building  a  church  at 
Blackheath,  in  the  parish  of  Hales-Owen,  near 


Birmingham,  was  increased.  The  society  like- 
wise accepted  the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as 
repair  funds  for  the  churches  of  Aldwark,  near 
Easingwold,  York  ;  Baguley,  St.  John,  near  Man- 
chester ;  Birkenhead,  St  Peter  ;  Cheltenham,  St. 
Peter;  and  New  Ferry,  St.  Mark,  near  Birkenhead. 
This  was  the  last  meeting  in  the  society's  finan- 
cial year,  and  during  the  last  twelve  months  it 
has  aided  in  building  32  new  churches,  rebuilding 
23.  and  enlarging  and  restoring  72  churches,  at  an 
outlay  of  £0,76U,  but,  owing  to  the  limited  funds 
at  the  society's  disposal,  the  grants  have  been 
much  smaller  than  the  committee  could  have 
wished,  in  some  instances  barely  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate the  applicants  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  complying  with  its  very  reasonable  and 
just  requirements.  His  Grace  the  President  has 
appointed  Tuesday,  April  28,  for  a  public  meeting 
of  the  society,  at  Willis's  rooms.  The  Archbishop 
w  ill  take  the  chair  at  three  p.m.  precisely. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  opened  at 
Mossend,  near  Motherwell,  N.B.,  on  Sunday  last. 
The  building  will  seat  500  persons,  and  is  of  a 
very  plain  description. 

BUILDINCS. 

A  block  of  buildings  intended  to  provide  im- 
proved accommodation  for  respectable  artizans  and 
their  families  on  the  flat  system  has  'oeen 
erected  at  Reading,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Elagrave.  It 
contains  four  shops  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
twelve  residences  above.  Each  house  has  a 
separate  front  door  and  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  rest.  The  larger  sets  contain  a  living  room 
two  bed-rooms,  scullery,  pantry,  coal  store,  &c' 
The  smaller  have  only  one  bed-room.  The' 
various  residences  are  reached  by  stone  staircases, 
communicating  with  open  stone  balconies.  The 
rentals  vary  from  3s.  to  5s.  per  week.  The 
materials  employed  are  white  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  T.  Brown  were  the 
architects,  and  the  contract  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Barnicoat  at  £2,350. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Vale,  F.R.I.B.A ,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  recently 
exhibited  a  design  for  a  house  which  he  was  con- 
structing in  the  South  of  England,  without 
chimneys.  The  flues  were  carried  downwards 
into  a  tunnel  which  conveyed  the  smoke  to  a 
shaft  in  a  tower  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  high. 
He  remarked  that  he  did  not  altogether  approve 
of  the  idea,  but  clients  would  sometimes  have  their 
own  way.  As  a  rule,  architects,  'Sir.  Vale 
thought,  would  be  sorry  to  dispense  with 
chimneys. 

The  work  connected  with  the  erection  of  the 
new  Masonic  Hall,  at  Halifax,  was  commenced  on 
Monday.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Charnock,  of 
Halifax,  the  work  having  been  let  for  £3,500. 
The  hall  will  be  64ft.  by  55ft.,' and  will  contain  a 
spacious  room  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architec- 
ture. There  also  will  be  a  club-room,  banquetting 
hall,  &c.,  and  accommodation  for  the   hall-keeper. 

We  understand  that  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Charterhouse,  at  Godalming,  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  P.  Hardwick,  who 
has  completed  his  plans,  and  will  immediately 
submit  them  to  the  Governors  for  approval. 

The  corner-stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
school  at  JIasborough  was  laid  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  simple  Gothic,  the 
walls  being  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  £900.  Messrs.  Had- 
field  and  Son,  of  Sheffield,  are  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  Ripley,  of  Masborough,  the  contractor. 

The  new  pier  and  seawall  have  been  com 
menced  atSaltburn,  the  former  to  extend  1,500ft. 
into  the  sea,  so  that  passengers  may  be  landed  at 
the  lowest  possible  tide.  An  extensive  sea-wall, 
fitted  for  a  promenade,  is  also  being  carried  along 
the  foot;  of  the  cliff,  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Barry,  one  of  the  contractors  for 
the  stone  work.  Mr.  John  Anderson  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  new  pier,  which  is  to  be  composed 
of  wood  and  cast-iron. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wyatt,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  St.  Pancras,  has  just  issued  his 
report  for  the  last  nine  months,  in  which  he  says 
that  they  have  purchased  three  and  a-half  acres  of 
land  at  Highgate  on  which  they  are  to  erect  a  hos- 
pital. He  says  ; — "  Thanks  to  the  precise  andpositive 
instructions  given,  the  cost  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  £60  per  patient,  a  result  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  The  Board 
have  also  selected  a  most  eligible  site  of  thirty- 
seven  acres  at  Leavesden,  near  Watford,  for  the 
erection  of  schools.  The  land  was  secured  at 
little  more  than  £1,000  per  acre." 
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I.  P.  —"Art  Folia'^e,"  which  Brst  appeared  in  the  Bcild. 
ING  News,  is  publiahed  separately  at  £2  '.is. 

I.  R.  B — The  articles  on  "Construction  and  Design" 
are  not  publislied  in  a  separate  form. 

I.  L,,  Inverness, — T!ie  drawing  alluded  to  is  copyright, 
and  we  cannot  usij  it  without  the  conseutof  the  i)roprietor8. 


Comspoiikiice. 


PUGIN  V.  BARRY. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Buildlnq  News. 

Sir, — "  We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Piovidence 
that  the  completest  depravity  of  the  heart  is 
often  strangely  united  with  the  confusion  of  the 
mind."  Can  I  be  condemned  for  applying  in  a 
degree  these  words  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Talbot 
Bury  ?  Granting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  drawing 
of  the  throne  from  which  Dr.  Barry's  frontis- 
piece is  photographed  is,  according  to  Mr.  T. 
Bury's  opinion,  "  wholly  the  work  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,"  still  this  cannot  in  any  way  alter  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  actually  saw  my  father 
prepare  the  original  design.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  disproving  anything,  Mr.  T.  Bury  only  con- 
firms my  alternative  assertion  that  Sir  Charles 
copied  the  design  which  Mr.  Herbert  saw  my 
father  make.  To  either  conclusion  Mr.  T.  Bury 
is  perfectly  welcome.  When,  however,  he  can 
explain  away  my  father's  visit  of  five  days  to  Sir 
Charles  Barry,  for  the  purpose  of  "making-out 
in  general  drawings  every  portion  of  the  designs 
for  the  House  of  Lords'  fittings,  including  a 
new  design  for  the  throne,"  it  will  be  quite  time 
enough  for  him  to  dispute  the  authorship  of  the 
drawing  photographed  in  Dr.  Barry's  pamphlet. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  T.  Bury's  statement,  that 
my  father  never  used  his  initials  separately,  I 
have  but  to  say  that,  on  referring  to  my  father's 
compositions  and  drawings,  I  find  his  initials  in- 
troduced iu  eight  or  ten  ditferent  ways — some- 
times in  the  framework  of  the  sketches,  and 
sometimes  in  various  portions  of  the  composi- 
tions themselves — in  fact,  "  dropped  into  all  kinds 
of  places,"  as  Mr.  Herbert,  on  his  authority  as 
an  eye-witness,  testifies  to  have  been  my  father's 
habit.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Talbot  Bury  should 
have  formed  a  habit  of  a  very  dilferent  nature — 
that  of  giving  opinions  which  generally  prove  to 
be  utterly  without  foundation.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine why,  on  the  present  occasion,  without  help- 
ing on  the  contest  in  any  w.ay  whatever  (and, 
certainly,  after  all  his  subterfuges  and  contradic- 
tions, without  the  remotest  chance  of  beiog  be- 
lieved), he  should  ru.sh  hastily  into  print  to 
record  an  opiuion  which  is  manifestly  dictated  by 
spleen,  and  written  far  more  for  the  purpo.sc  of 
hitting  me  through  my  father,  than  of  defending 
Sir  Charles  Barry.  He  has  the  insolence  to  give 
Mr.  Herbert  the  lie,  by  implication,  apparently 
for  the  ridiculous  satisfaction  of  being  thought 
an;  important  personage  in  the  matter  ;  and,  in 
the  usual  "confusion  of  his  mind,"  is  totally  un- 
conscious of  the  hoUowness  of  his  professed 
friendship  for  my  father,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  fatal  blow  he  is  giving  to  the  pretensions  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  on  the  other.  He  commits 
three  offences  at  once  ;  and  I  may,  therefore,  be 
pardoned  for  suggesting  that  it  would  be  more 
prudent,  and  far  more  to  his  credit,  if,  for  tho 
future,  he  would  endeavour  to  "  think  it  his 
duty  "  t(j  hold  his  tongue,  instead  of  hazarding 
groundless  explanations,  and  presuming  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  solemn  declarations  of  a  man  like 
Mr.  Herbert,  my  father's  life-long  friend. — 
I  am,  &c.,  E.  Welbt  Pcqik. 

Ramsgate,  March  1 7. 
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PCGIX  V.  13ARRY. 
Sia,— Surely,  whea  it  was  sought  to  establish 
the  identity  of  Putin's  h»nd  in  the  throne  draw- 
ing by  a  search  thereon  for  his  iaitiaLs  the  case 
etpouied  in  his  favour  was  sent  begging     How  Mr. 
Herbert  could  have  overlooke.1  the  awkward  aud 
very  plain  fact  that  no  man's  work  ever  depended, 
lor  proof  of   its  authorship,  less  upon  a  signature 
than  did  Pugin's,  I  c.\unot  comprehend.     Pugin's 
itjle  aud  touch,  which  were  invariably  strikingly 
p«:uU»r  aud  unmistakeable,  gave  the  fullest  and 
only  reliable    signature    his    work    could    bear. 
Failing    this   all    becomes    doubtful,    nor   can    I 
understand  how  any  array  of  initials  can  explain 
the  difficulty  away.     The  drawing  in  question  is 
u  opposite  in  touch  to  that  of  Pugiu  as  Daniel 
M»clise'»    is    to    that    of    Kra    Beato.       Pugin's 
handling  was  always  delicioualy   delicate,   clear, 
and  ttowing.     That  of   the  throne  drawing  is,  on 
the  contrary,  emphatically  sciuare  and  heavy  in 
touch,    mechanical    rather    than    artistic,    with  a 
mannerism  of  dotting  for  point  in  traceried  and 
carve.1  detail  utu-rly  foreign  to  the  easy  grace  and 
lightness  of  Pugiu's    line.       If   I   could   believe 
that  the  little  wormy  wriggles  from  which  Mr. 
Herbert  evolves  Pug  iVs  initials  (his  custom  was 
to  put  them  in   monogram   form)  were    intended 
for  letters  at  all,  I  should  be  met  by  the  difficulty 
arising  from  my  belief  that  the  manly  frankness 
of  Pugin's  nature  would  not  have  permitted  him 
to  smuggle  his  initials  into  a  House  of  Parliament 
drawing   in   the    covert    way    suggested.      Had 
Pugin  broken  through  his  custom  of  not  signini; 
his   House  of   Parliament    drawings,    he    would 
have  done  so  openly   aud   distinctly.     However 
minute  the  scale,  Pugin  was  always  clear  in  his 
dainty  touch,  by  which  he  could  indicate  a  swish- 
tail  lion  within  a  circumference  little  bigger  than 
a  pin's  head.     If  he  had   resolved  to  put  his  own 
initials  on  the  drawing,  and  he  chose  the  parapet 
of  the   throne  for   them,  they  would  have  been 
indicated  in   fifteen  cut   characters,  which,  with 
the  naked  eye,  none  could  mistake. — I  am,  Ac, 
J.  K.  Cljitton. 
3U,  Regent-street,  London,  March  18,  1868. 


excellence  of  Mr.  Lewes's  work  is  that  he  is  daily 
drawing  over  to  his  side  those  who  are  really  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  organ 
building,  and  he  obtains  clients  who  are  satisfied 
to  nay  advanced  prices,  knowing  that  they  re- 
ceive value  for  their  money. — I  am,  &c., 

W.\HRI.N-G1'0.N  TaYLOK. 

190,Ei*3ton-road. 


Sra, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
letters  that  have  appeared  in  your  impressions  of 
the  6th  and  13th  inst.  on  Organs.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  subject  deserving  of  much  attention, 
in  a  point  of  view  architectural  as  well  as  musi- 
cal. In  the  design  of  a  church,  it  is  general  for 
the  architect  to  give  much  of  his  attention  to  the 
deUils  of  his  building.  I  refer  especially  to  such 
objects  as  the  pulpit,  reredos,  font,  and  even 
benches,  on  which  often  much  taste  and  talent  is 
displayed,  and  yet  the  organ,  which  occupies  most 
space,  is  scarcely  thought  of,  if  not  wholly  ignored. 
The  most  that  the  architect  will  undertake  is  to 
provide  a  chamber  for  its  reception,  which,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  so  constructed  as  to 
destroy  the  efl'ect  of  the  sound,  or  at  best  to 
absorb  a  large  percentage  of  its  volume.  It  is 
time  we  should  have  something  better  than  the 
stop,  chamfered  and  panelled  deal  case,  and  the 
single  row  of  gilt  or  illuminated  pipes  (an  expedi- 
ent adopted  to  hide  the  heavy  look  of  the  metal 
as  used  in  England).  We  might  learu  a  lesson 
from  our  continental  neighbours,  and  not  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  our  skill  in  wood 
work,  and  producing  an  object  that  would  not 
only  be  beautiful  in  itself,  but  would  materially 
assist  in  the  general  effect  of  our  designs.  With 
regard  to  the  musical  view  of  the  question,  your 
correspondent  "J.C.J."  can  have  but  a  slender 
acquaintance  with  Germany,  for  no  one  who  has 
travelled  much  in  that  country  will  deny  that 
much  still  remains  for  us  to  do  before  we  can 
equal  them  in  an  art  manufacture  in  which  they 
have  always  excellad. — I  am,  &c., 

RoBT.  C.  Edwards. 
34,  Albion-road,  Hampstead,  March  14,  1863. 


ORGANS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letter  of  your  corre- 
■pondent  "  J.  C.  J.,"  I  would  briefly  remark  that, 
If  I  had  read  in  any  musical  journal  the  opinion 
that  architecture  had  very  much  declined  in  the 
present  age,  I  should  have  considered  that  journal 
singularly  well  informed.      As  to  the  tone   of   an 
instrument,  it  must  be  purely  a   matter  of   taste. 
There  is  no  absolute  law  of  taste —  no  law  by  which 
you  can  8.ay  one  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  but 
there    is  the    weight   of   universal    or     historical 
opinion.     As  f.ir   .as  the   continent  is   concerned, 
Willis  could  not  be  spoken  of  in  comparison  with 
Schulze  or  Cavaill6,  and,  on  a  question  of   music, 
the  world  considers  a   German  verdict   of   higher 
value  than  an  English  one.  The  favourable  opinions 
your  corresp'-ndeut  cites  have  only  insular   value, 
and  would  ni'-et  with  no  attention  in  Paris,  Brus- 
sels, Berlin,  Cologne,    Dresden,   Munich,   Prague, 
Vienna.     Mr.  Lewes  is  spoken  of   as   only   a  fair 
specimen   of  an   English   organ   builder,   but   I 
would   ask,   where   can   you  find  such  excellent 
work  and  finish  in  every  detail   as   in  his  organs? 
As  regards  Willi.J,  doesyourcorrcspondent  allude  to 
the  organ  which  was  in  the  firstExhibition  of  '5 1  ,now 
in  Winchester  Cathedral,  or  to  the  one  exhibited 
in  '62,  and  lately  in  the  Agricultural  Hall — if  not 
to   either,  to    which   specimen  is   ray  attention 
directed  ?     If  the  winding  of  the  organ  is  an   es- 
sential point,  where  shall  we  find  a  successful  spe- 
cimen by  Willis  !     There  is  an  organ  at  Kingston 
lately  erected,  where  a  man    and    two    boys  were 
seen  blowing,   and  six  consecutive   chords  could 
not  be  pro<luccd  on  the  full  organ.      If   what   is 
called  good  pipe  metal  be   not  essential  to  tone, 
why  have  artists  of  all  ages  worked  from  one-third 
tin  and  upwards  ?  The  diapasons  of  St.  Paul's  were 
much  better  than  ordinary  spotted  met.nl,   and  I 
expect  they  are  so  still,  .as  the  Dean  and    Chapter 
took  the  precaution  of  keeping  them    under   lock 
and  key  during  the  repairs.     It  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  anyone  to  defend  Willis  without  preaching 
up  common  mi-tAl.     It  would  be  .an  insult  to  com- 
pare Willin  with  Schuizo  and  Cavaille  in  reference 
to  tone;  Sch  ilza  would  laugh  .at  Willis's  flue  work, 
and  Cavaille  would  do  the  same  at   his    hirmuni,: 
fiuUa  and    ric/s,     scarcely  knowing    what  it   all 
meant.     Cavaill^'s  chief  voicer,  who  was  lately  in 
England. on  goinginto  Lewes's  workshop,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  high  finish  of  the  workmanship 
he  saw  there.      The  greatest  proof  of  the  general 


KANCHESTER   NEW   TOWNHALL. 

SiK, — The  usual  equivocal  Report  for  which 
Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Street  are  somewhat 
famed  having  now  gained  publicity,  perhaps, 
before*he  final  decision  in  this  important  com- 
petition is  made,  an  abstract  criticism  of  that 
report  will  not  be  considered  intrusive.  To  con- 
dense the  report  into  as  concise  a  form  as  will  be 
intelligible,  it  would  seem  to  stand  as  follows : — 
"  Nos.  6,  4,  7,  5,  are  the  finest  designs  of  the 
whole  series,  and,  with  regard  to  relative  merit, 
may  be  considered  to  stand  in  the  order  in  which 
we  have  placed  them."  This  is  in  reference  to 
them  from  an  "  architectural  point  of  view — site, 
climate  of  the  district,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  building  is  required."  Now,  to  an 
ordinary  human  being,  this  would  seem  to  point 
out  No.  G  as  the  foremost  man.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Messieurs  the  judges,  in  three  luminous 
par.agraphs,  declare  that,  for  *'  general  arrangement 
of  plan,  light,  and  ventilation,''  the  palm  is  due  to 
No.  5.  On  this  ground,  and  on  this  alone,  in  which 
the  numbers  stand,  5,  6,  4,  7,  they  "  both  concur 
in  recommending  the  design  No.  5  for  adoption." 
Again,  in  paragraph  second,  in  which,  as  regards 
"general  .arrangement  and  simplicity  of  plan," 
No.  5  is  considered  best,  how  can  it  be  re- 
conciled to  that  part  of  the  first  paragraph  in 
which,  for  the  "  general  purposes  for  which  the 
building  is  required,"  it  is  placed  last  on  the  list  ? 
The  report  concludes,  as  mentioned  before,  with 
recommending  the  adoption  of  design  No.  5  ;  but 
winds  u[i  with  a  magnificently  broad  hint  to  its 
author  that  it  lacks  dignity  in  its  most  important 
features,  and  requires  additional  study.  As  a 
non-competitor  in  this  what  must  be  considered 
most  unfortunate  competition,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  the  report  in  the  light  of  anything  but  a 
specimen  of  the  most  unprofessional  iutlecision. 
The  conclusion  is  especially  condemnatory,  and 
leaves  the  reader  nought  to  infer,  but  that,  for  the 
comparatively  trifling  advantages  of  light  and 
ventilation  alone.  No.  5  is  worthy  of  pre-eminence 
over  its  fellows.  As  the  question  of  plan  aud 
elevation  is  awarded  to  No.  6,  in  the  first  para- 
graph, I  will  close  these  remarks  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  final  decision  be  delayed  until  the 
designs  are  publicly  exhibited,  and  that  a  resolu- 
tion be  formed  by  the  City  Council  to  invite  such 
members  of  the  profession  as  are  willing  to  for- 
ward  their  opinions  for  consideration,  whence 
probably    a    clearer    opinion   of    the   respective 


merits  of  the  designs  may  be  obtained   than   we 
at  present  seem  likely  of  obtaining, — I  am,  &c., 

W.  S.  0. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent "  Mancunium,"  who, 
I  presume,  is  an  architect,  might  have  strengthened 
his  case  by  the  use  of  a  little  more  accuracy  in  his 
inferences  from  the  Referees'  Report.  Where  does 
he  find  the  position  assigned  to  "St.  Valentine,"  as  a 
work  of  art,  to  be  the  lowest  ?  I  read  it  fourth 
in  the  list  of  "  emiueut  men"  for  whose  competi- 
tive interests  he  is  so  concerned.^  And  further, 
what  authority  has  he  for  condemning  "St.  Valen- 
tine's" interior  architecture?  If  he  will  re-exa- 
mine the  report,  he  %viU  find  the  allusions  are  to  t'le 
light  air-courts  upon  which  the  corridors  look,  aud 
not  to  the  apartments  of  the  building.  If  error  this 
be,it  is  one,according  to  the  report,  shared  in  by  most 
of 'the  competitors.  I  strongly  sympathise  with 
"Manounium's  "desire  to  have  a  building  of  which 
the  city  of  Manchester,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
the  whole  country,  may  be  proud,  but  I  confess  to 
more  confidence  in  the  likelihood  of  such  a  result 
from  a  skilful  plan  to  begin  with.  One  fact,  .and 
that  a  very  important  one,  should  not  be  over- 
looked— "St.  Valentine  "  has  the  first  place  for 
economy  of  design,  and  this,  in  the  present  position 
of  architectural  practice,  is  no  mean  commendation. 
A  great  deal  lies  under  this,  and,  from  one  point  of 
view,  it  transcends  all  questions  of  design.  As  a 
rule,  it  lessens  a  man's  chance  of  success  in  a  com- 
petition to  adhere  very  honesty  to  the  sum 
placed  at  his  disposal.  How  does  this  test  of  cost 
aftect "  No.  6,"  the  advocacy  of  which  is  so  ardently 
taken  up  by  "  Mancunium  ?"  Under  thit  head  it 
has  no  special  place  assigned  to  it,  and,  most  pro- 
bably, had  "  St.  Valentine  "  allowed  himself  the 
same  latitude  as  that  infereutially  presumed  to 
have  been  taken  by  "  No.  6,"  his  design  would 
have  held  a  superior  place.  Theoretical  estimates 
are  fallacious,  it  is  true  ;  but,  if  Messrs.  Donaldson 
aud  Street's  opinion  in  this  matter  be  not  enter- 
tained, 1  would  refer  your  readers  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Gardiner,  the  official  surveyor  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  recent  Law  Courts  designs,  where 
Mr.  V/aterhouse  is  credited  with  the  first  place  in 
accuracy  of  estimate,  the  extremes  of  discrepancy 
among  the  competitors  ranging  from  £600,000  to 
£1,500.  B. 


CHAPEL  ARCHITECTURE. 

SrB, — Your  recent  remarks  on  Chapel  Archi- 
tecture perfectly  accorded  with  my  own  experi- 
ence and  sentiments.  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
I  have  found  chapel  architecture  displaying  the 
same  distinguishing  characteristics  —  offensive 
pretentiousness,  combined  with  meanness  of 
materials  and  construction.  From  the  little 
"  Bethel "  in  a  back  street,  with  its  one  compo 
apron  front,  to  its  most  pretentious  rival  in  a 
leading  thoroughfare,  possibly  a  "  church  of  the 
Congregation,al  Independents,"  bL-dizened  with 
vulgar  ornament  (an  architectural  Jezebel  en- 
forcing notice,  though  exciting  disgust),  all, 
to  the  eye  of  taste,  are  equally  bad.  The  very 
transparent  and  puerile  trick  of  trying  to  make  an 
open  and  undivided  area  appear  as  nave  aud 
aisles  on  the  show  front,  seems  a  universal  prac- 
tice with  chapel  architects.  What  a  vast  amount 
of  perverted  ingenuity  has  been  expended  _  in 
accomplishing  what  is  simply  an  embodied  lie  ! 
The  aping  of  church  architecture  in  the  matter 
of  towers  and  spires,  lately  become  so  general,  a 
a  monstrous  absurdity.  Chapels  frequently  have 
no  bell,  and  never  more  than  one  small  tinkler, 
yet  an  enormous  shell  is  erected,  perhaps  150tt 
high,  to  hold  a  kernel  of,  say,  12  inches  diameter. 
The  only  respectable  chapel  1  have  ever  seen  was 
one  built  from  the  designs  of  the  High  Church 
architect,  Mr.  Butterfield,  and  I  earnestly  re- 
commend all  Dissenters,  whatever  their  shibbo- 
leth, or  distinctive  appellation,  for  the  fuliu-e  to 
pocket  their  prej  udices,  and  solicit  the  good  offices 
of  the  younger  school  of  church  architects,  such 
as  Burges,  Brooks,  Bodley,  or  E.  W.  Godwin,  if 
they  at  all  care  to  have  in  future  buildings 
artistic  feeling,  and  those  still  more  important 
qualities  without  which  no  edifice  is  a  fitting 
place  of  worship,  namely,  solid,  sound  construc- 
tion, with  unatl'ected,  truthful  treatment. 

^^' P.  E.  M. 

PLUMBERS'  WORK. 
Sir,— Under  the  above  heading,   which  appeaj 
in  the  Building  News  of  the  0th  inst,  Mr.  J. 
Bunker  states  in  the  paper  he  read  before  the  j 
chitectural  Association,  that  a  plumber  whorea 
understood  his   business  should   be   able  to  cai 
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.ead  into  sheets  as  thin  as  41b.  to  the  foot   super- 
■icial,  which  is  not  correct.      It  is  an  impossibility 
to  cast  lead  so  thin  as  that  to  be  of  an  even  thick- 
ness, the    average    size  of  mould  (say)  16ft.   long 
and  6ft.  wide,  the  lightest  weight   per    foot   that 
can  be  guaranteed   of   an   even  thickness   being 
olb.  per  foot.     With  respect  to   the   mould  he  is 
pretty  correct,  but,  as  regard  the  pan,    he  is  not 
correct,  the  pan   being   generally  made  of  strong 
sheet  copper  or  iron   rivetted  together,   and  left 
quite   smooth  inside     (wood  lined  with    sand    is 
sometimes  used  in  temporary  casting  shops)     The 
pan  has  not  a  slit   in  the  bottom,  nor  is  it   made 
to  move  along  with  rollers  down  the  sides  of  the 
mould,   but  is  acted  upon  by  a  long    wood  lever 
attached  to  the  same  with  wheels  and  chairs.  The 
mould  is  prepared  with  damp  sharp  sand  by  the 
wood  strike  (pretty  correctly  described  by  Mr.  B.), 
a  plumber  being  on    each  side  of  the  Miould   to 
prepare  the  sand  of  about  2in.  in  thickness,  which 
is  then  planed  smooth  with  a  light  copper   plane. 
When  all  is  ready,  the  pan  being  nearly  the   same 
width  of  mould,  and  tilled  with  lead  from  the  cop- 
per, about  one  third  more  than  the  weight  required 
tor  the  sheet  being  in  the  pan,  the  pan  is  tilted 
over    on  to  the    mjuld    by  the  lever,   the  men 
following  the  lead  down  with  the   strike.      The 
surplus  lead  runs  into  another  pan  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mould,  a  hole  being  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  ;   an  iron  cart  on  small  wheels  receives  the 
surplus  lead,  which  is  taken  back  to  the  pot.  The 
principal  feature  in   casting  lead   is  the   proper 
temperature    of  the    molten  lead,  when    thrown 
icto  the  mould,  preparing  the  sand,  and  following 
the  lead  with  the  str*'ke,  which  is  only  got  by  prac- 
tical   experience.      A  plumber  that  knows  how  to 
cast  lead  is  very  rare  indeed  to  be  met  with  now. 
The    remarks    respecting  laying   lead    are  very 
practicable,  and  I  would  recommend  in  all  cases  in 
gutters  2in.    drip,  and  never  less   than  l^in.  fall 
in     10ft.       With    respect    to     joints    to    pipes, 
plumbers   seldom   (or   never)  use   the  blow-pipe, 
but     the  solder,    pbimbiiig     strike,    and    wiper. 
The   safest  plan  is   certainly  to  have  air  pipes  to 
soil  pipes,  care  being  taken  that  the  outlet  is  some 
distance  from  any  windows.      The  best  plan  for 
waste  pipes  is  to  lay  a  separate  pipe  for  that  pur- 
pose  into  a   drain,  and   branch  the   pipes   from 
cistern  sinks,  and  baths  into  the   same.      Never 
allow  a  waste  pipe  to  empty  on  to  a  roof,  or  into  a 
sink,  as  an  overflow   may  be   the  result  in  either 
case. — I  remaib,  ic,  Matthew  Hall. 

11,  Bulstrode-mews,  W. 


[776.1—  LACQUERING. — C;myou,or  anj  of  your  readers, 
oblige  by  mforEOing  mo  if  there  is  anythiug  1  can  put  iu 
the  lacquer,  which  is  sold  at  chemists,  so  as  to  give  the 
work  a  glossy  appearance  when  finished?— John  Landskv 


p-7  ]_ARCHED  PRINCIPAL  RAFTERS.  — Perhaps 
some  of  your  re.idefa  will  oblige  rae  by  giving  some  infor- 
mation regarding  roofs  constructed  with  circular  principal 
rafters  of  huniuated  deals. — A.  M.  M. 


closed,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  labourers  were 
no:  ft;itistietl  they  would  .submit  the  name  of  some  geuth- 
man  whom  tliev  would  bo  willing  to  accept  iw  s.n  umpire, 
with  the  view  cf  submitting  the  question  at  issuo  to  thede* 
oisiou  of  a  court  of  arbitration. 


REPLIES.. 

(744.1— HOLLOW  BRIClvS.  —  Full  pu-ticulars  about 
hollow  brieks.  and  whore  to  procure  them,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  offices  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,.  No.  21,  Eseter  Uall.  Mr.  Chad 
wick  considers  that  walls  built  of  hollow  bricks  are  much 
superior  to  those  usually  constructed  either  of  stone  or  the 
standard  brick. — Building  Clebk. 


Intcrcoimimiucation. 


QUESTIONS. 

[772J -GEOMETRICAL  ELEVATION  OF   MOULDED 
CHAMFER.— Can  uny  one  inform  me  how  to  draw  the 


geometrical  elevation  of  a  mouldtd  chamfer  with  stop,  the 
stop  to  be  plain,  and  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  ou  each  face  ? — 
PuPii,.  

[773.]— PHOTOGRAPHS.— I  see  in  the  Building  New3 
of  the  14th  ult.  an  account  of  the  exhibition,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Architectural  Association,  of  some  particu- 
larly fine  photographs,  one  of  the  best  of  which  was  the 
Madounadi  San  Sisto,  by  Raphael.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  inform  me  whether  these  photograpli-^  are  private 
property,  or  whether  they  are  anywhere  on  sale?  and  if 
they  are  on  sale,  where  I  should  write  for  particulars  of 
size,  price,  &c.,  as  I  wish  very  much  to  get  a  thoroughly 
good  photograph  of  the  Madonna  di  Sau  Siato,  from  the 
original  painting  at  Dresden  ?  Or,  if  these  are  not  for  sale, 
I  should  like  to  know  the  best  place  where  such  a  photo* 
graph  might  be  obtained,  as  well  as  where  I  can  get  the 
best  photographs  from  Turner's  original  paintings  and 
etcluDgs. — Inquirer. 


Jl 


-STRENGTH  OF  WROUGHT  IROX  GIRDERS. 

J  -  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  ur  any  of  your 
readers  would  furnish  tue  with  a  simple  rule 
for  calculating  the  strength  of  wrought  iron 
girders  formed  of  boiler  plate  and  angle  iron, 
as  per  sketch;  also  for  a  lattice  girder,  40ft. 
iu  clear  bearing,  to  carry  10  tons  equally  dis- 
tributed.—J.  Walker. 


[747.] -REMOVING  M.\TERIAL.  —  I  beg  to  inform 
"  C.  W."  that,  if  there  is  a  clause  to  the  contrary  the  con 
tractor  can  do  iis  he  pleases  about  the  removal  of  the  mate- 
rial or  plant.  Frequently,  however,  there  is  on  evpi-ess 
clause  inserted  in  the  siJocilicatiou  to  the  effect  '■  th.it  alt 
plant  and  material  upon  the  ground  is  th-!  property  "  of  the 
company,  or  of  the  party  paying  for  the  work.  The  reason 
of  this  is,. that  iu  measuriug  up  large  wuiks  a  proportion  is 
allowed  for  m.aterial  upon  the  ground.  Thus,  in  railway 
work,  suppose  a  contractor  has  the  iron  girdei-s  upon  the 
ground,  although  not  fixed  in  position,  yet  in  making  out 
his  monthly  certificiite  he  would  be  allou  i;d  a  sum  of  money 
for  them.  Evidently,  in  this  cose,  it  would  be  direct  fiaud 
to  remove  them — L. 


[Yo3.]-ST0CK  BRICKS.— The  question  of  your  corre- 
spondent appears  to  me  rather  vague.  '  Why  should  not 
bricks  be  made  of  any  other  size  than  what  they  usually 
are  seems  the  drift  of  it ;  and  why  should  Sin.  by  4Jin.  by 
3in.  be  what  may  be  termed  the  standard  size  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  many  years  ago  it  wjis  illegal  to  manufacture  bricks 
except  that  particular  size,  and,  although  the  restriction 
has  been  removed,  the  custom  continues. — Tiler. 


[7(jO.]_Q0AXTlTIES.  —  I  think  the  new  number  of 
Weale's  series,  entitled  Quiutiiies  aurf  Mfasjirfinenis,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Charles  Beaton,  likely  to  prove  useful  to  your 
correspondent.  With  respect  to  his  second  question,  1 
should  say  "  decidedly  not."    Contribi"tok. 


[763.]— FILTERING. — Line  the  bottom  of  the  tank  with 
fine  gravel  and  sand.  If  you  want  the  water  very  pure, 
use  a  layer  of  charcoal ;  but  the  disadvantage  of  this  latttr 
material  i'',  that  it  is  rather  expensive,  and  also  after  a 
time  requires  renewal.  It  makes,  however,  a  first-rate 
filter.— S.  X. 


[766.]— SMOKY  CHIMNEY. —Will  you  allow  me  to 
suggest  to  "  Smoky,"  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil  he  complains 
of,  the  putting  of  a  tall-boy  upon  the  top  of  the  chimney 
marked  A  in  the  cut.  The  case  he  mentions  has  often 
come  under  my  notice,  and  I  have  known  the  experiment 
to  succeed  perfectly. — Flue. 


[767.]— THE  BUILDING  ACT.— I  do  not  think  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyor  could  interfere  in  the  case  put  by  "  Building 
Owner."  It  is  his  duty  to  prevent  buildings  being  erected 
contrary  to  the  act ;  but  if  he  allows  them  to  be  put  up  tic 
cannot  serve  the  parties  with  a  notice  for  infringement  two 
years  after. — Clerk. 


[;6:a.]— BEAD  AND  FLUSH  FRAMING.-In  ans^ver 
to  Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave's  question  in  j^our  Intercom- 
munication column  l.Lst  week,  I  think  he  is  right.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  the  best  way,  and  for  the  matter  of  time,  I, 
or  any  joiner,  could  do  it  the  one  way  very  nearly  as  r,uick 
as  the  other.  His  way  has,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  advan- 
tages he  mentions;  and.  besides,  it  Js  "truth,"  and  does 
away  with  the  abomination— sprigging — at  very  little  extra 
coat. — A  Joiser. 

[767a.] -In  reply  to  the  correspondent,  I  maintain  the 
bead  should  be  worked  upon  the  panel,  not  the  framing, 
for  this  reason — when  the  bead  is  worked  upon  the  framing, 
and  the  rail  shrinks,  the  mitre  opens,  and  our  old  friend, 
the  painter,  is  called  upon  to  stop  the  gap  ;  but  when 
worked  upon  the  panel,  the  shrinkage  of  the  panel  com- 
presses the  mitre,  and  the  services  of  our  friend,  the 
painter,  are  not  required. — W.  N.  Atkjnson. 


[TTo.]  — COMPETITIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  FROM 
EXISTING  BUILDINGS.- 1  should  feel  obliged  by  one  of 
your  readers  (uucu  a  competitor)  explaining  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  a  R.  I.  B.  A.  or  ot(,er  competition  of  draw- 
ings from  existing  buildings— a  country  church  for  instance. 
Is  the  parson's  sanction  to  be  first  obtained  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  dimensions  and  sketches  and  necessary  me- 
moranda, i&c.  ?— Constant  Reader. 


[770.]— SMOKY  CHIMNEYS.- In  answer  to  "R.  F.  S." 
I  beg  to  say  that,  having  to  replace  a  broken  chimneypot 
on  a  cottage  flue,  the  labourer  was  directed  to  put  up  an 
ordinary  6in.  drain  pipe,  but  not  having  one,  he  used  a  6in. 
pipe  with  a  4in.  skew  junction,  and  that  it  has  completely 
cured  the  chimney  of  smoking,  it  having  been  at  times 
befoie  intolerable.  Since  then  I  have  adapted  it  to  other 
chimneys  with  the  like  success. — R.  Johns. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

Messi*8.  E.  and  S.  Beer,  of  Exeter,  have  just  completed  a 
memorial  window  for  a  North  Devon  Church.  The  subject 
repreicnta  the  four  scriptural  acts  of  8;iving  charity.  Tho> 
have  also  just  finished  a  three-light  window  for  another 
North  Devon  church,  representing  SS.  Mary  the  Virgin 
and  Mary  Magdelene. 

The  new  eiiat  window  of  St.  Michael's  Ctmrch,  Basing- 
stoke, has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  and  Westlake  The  subject  is  the  Ministry 
of  Angels,  illustrated  by  the  five  i)rincipal  events  of  tho 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  tlie  Cruciti.xiou,  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  the  Ascension.  Beneath  those  are  fivo  minor 
events — the  Angels  visiting  Abraliam,  St.  Michael  contend- 
ing with  Satan,  Daniel  in  the  hon's  den,  and  the  I'ransla- 
tion  of  Elijah. 

A  stained  glass  window  has  been  erected  in  the  church  at 
Fawley,  Hants.  Tho  subject  is  Our  Saviour's  charge  to  St. 
Peter—''  Feed  my  sheep:  feed  my  lambs." 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Operative  Masons'  Society,  held  on 
Monday,  the  ^th  inst.  at  Nottingham,  it  was  resolved,  by  a 
small  majority,  to  withdraw  the  notice  given  iu  January 
la.st  for  a  reduction  of  five  hoars  per  week  with  working 
time;  and  an  intimation  to  that  etfect  has  already  been 
received  by  the  local  builders. 

On  Monday  la.st  a  conference  was  held  at  Birmingham 
between  a  number  of  the  master  builders  and  the  lalxiurers 
of  the  town  to  discnsi  the  notice  received  from  the  latter  for 
an  increase  of  one  farthing  per  hour  upon  the  current  rate 
of  wages.  At  present,  the  wages  are  4id.  per  hour,  or  20s. 
per  week  in  summer,  and  17s.  lOd.  in  winter,  for  56^  and 
50i  hours'  work  respectively.  The  men  supported  their  ap- 
plication by  arguments  of  increased  cost  of  living  and 
provisions,  while  the  masters  stated  that  the  depressed 
state  of  trade  would  not  warrant  auy  increase,  and  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  they  spontaneously  gave  an  addition  last 
year  of  one  farthing  per  hour  to  them  in  common  with 
the  other  trades ;  and,  iu  the  face  of  the  fact  that  their 
scale  of  prices  were  arranged  for  this  year's  work,  they 
could  not  accede  to  the  men's  request.  The  conference  then 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

PLUaBER'S   SPEClFICAXroNS   DEPARTED    FROM.— 

Gee  1'.  Wilson. — The  plaiutil}',  a  painter  an.l 
plumber  at  Stafford,  brought  an  action  against  the 
defendant,  the  patentee  of  •' AVilson's  Hot  Water 
Apparatus?,"  in  the  County  Court  at  Stoke,  to  re- 
cover the  sura  of  £8  53.,  damages  arising  from  a 
patent  copper  cylinder,  supplied  by  the  defendant, 
being  defective.  Plaintiff,  it  seemed,  was  engaged 
in  1S67  to  do  the  whole  of  the  painting,  glazing, 
and  plumbing  at  a  house  built  at  Hartshill. 
Amongst  other  work  was  the  erection  of  the 
patent  apparatus,  which  had  been  invoiced  to  him. 
After  it  had  been  fixed  it  was  found  that  it  would 
not  work.  The  consequence  was  that  there  was 
considerable  loss  of  time  occasioned  to  the  plain- 
tiff, who  had  to  go  from  Stafford  to  Hartshill  seveml 
times,  and  claimed  ou  that  account  £2  ;  a  plumber 
had  to  be  engaged  seven  days  at  5s.  a  day,  l:rick- 
layers  and  others  had  to  be  employed,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  expenses  thus  incurred 
amounted  to  the  sum  claimed.  The  defence  was 
that  there  was  no  defect  in  the  cylinder  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  pro- 
perly erected  it  in  the  first  instance.  The  Judge, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  gave  judgment  for 
the  defendant,  considering  that,  in  erecting  the 
apparatus,  there  had  been  a  departure  from  the 
specifications. 

Strange  Conduct  of  a  Local  Board. — Bragg 
and  Another  v.  Lidstone. — The  plaintiffs  were 
builders  and  contractors,  and  the  defendant  w.as 
clerk  to  the  local  board  at  Paington,  Devon.  It 
appeared  that  the  board  had  accepted  the  tender 
of  the  plaintiffs  to  erect  buildings  and  offices  for 
£2,174,  and  when  the  architect  certified 
that  a  certain  sum  was  due,  pleaded  their 
inability  to  enter  into  a  contract  With  the 
plaintiff's.  Mr,  Cole,  who  appeared  for  plaintiff, 
said  the  board  was  constituted  in  1863,  they 
wanted  offices,  and  were  desirous  of  combining 
them  with  local  police  and  other  offices.  In 
September,  1SG3,  after  the  present  contract  was 
entered  into,  fuur  of  the  members  retired  by  ro- 
tation, and  four  agricultural  gentlemen  were 
elected.  These  gentlemen  were  opposed  to  a 
large  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  at  a  full 
board  it  was  determined  to  repudiate  the  con- 
tract. Mr.  Coleridge,  appearing  for  the  defence, 
stated  that  the  only  parts  of  the  works  needed  by 
the  board  were  a  collector's  room  and  offices, 
and  with  all  the  rest  the  ratepayers  of  Paington 
had  nothing  to  do  with,  being  entirely  erected  for 
county  purposes.  He  might  be  prepared  after- 
wards to  admit  the  liability  of  the  board  to  pay 
for  such  portions  as  were  necessary  for  their  pur- 
poses, but  that  would  be  a  matter  for  arrange- 
ment. It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Belfield,  the  late 
chairman  of  the  board,  was  the  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  the  buildings  were  erected.  The 
judge  deprecated  further  litigation  in  the  matter, 
and-  said  Mr.  Belfield  had  the  power  to  compel 
the  board  to  do  substantial  justice,  for  he  might 
say  if  they  repudiated  the  contract  they  should 
repudiate  the  lease,  and  so  prevent  them  from 
going  on  with  the  buildings.  He  suggested  that 
it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Belfield  might  be  induced 
to  consent  to  an  arrangement  by  which  the  land 
that  was  really  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
board  should  be  granted  to  them,  and  the  rest  cf 
the  land  and  building  turned  into  account  some 
other  way.  His  lordship's  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  a  verdict  was  accordingly  taken  for  the  plain- 
tiff by  consent,  subject  to  a  special  case. 
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The  excavations  on  the  eite  of  the  old  White 
Hart  Hotel  at  Bath  have  brouijht  to  light  several 
rel  "" "" 


•lio'  of  the  past,  in  addition  to  those  previously 
entioned.     The  most  important  are  a  fragment 


Tn  confeqaenoe  of  the  great  compliints  made 
by  the  public  against  unauthoriied  persona  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  prowling  about  Wcetminsier 
Abbej  oBl-ring  themselves  as  gmdefi,  only,  how- 
ever, to  exact  money  and  mislead  visitors,  the 
Dean  »nd  Chapter  of  Westminster  intimate  that 
tl.cy  are  anxious  to  eivo  every  facility  for  seeing 
all  Darts  ol  the  abbey  to  persocs  of  respecta- 
bility. The  nave  and  transepts  are  open  to  the 
pnbhc  at  all  time",  from  nine  to  six  in  Bummer, 
and  from  ten  to  four  in  winter.  In  order  to  see 
ihe  Koval  and  private  chapel?,  any  visitor  who 
sends  in  hi<t  address  to  the  Dean  or  one  of  the 
Canons,  or  who  leaves  bis  address  at  the  entrance 
of  the  chapels,  has  permission  to  see  them  at 
leisure.  Artists  who  desire  to  sketch,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Dean,  can  obtain  the  necessary 
order  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  disgraceful  habit 
which  even  educated  persons  have  of  touching 
and  disfiguring  whatever  they  ought  not  to  touch, 
haj,  we  are  informed,  rendered  the  superin- 
tendence of  guides  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  monumeuta  in  the  Koyal  tombs 
and  chapels.  The  j-mall  payment  for  seeing  the 
chapels  forms  a  fund  forpnying  these  guides,  who 
are  forbidden  to  receive  any  other  gratuity. 
Any  surplus  is  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  the 
abbey.  For  those  who  can  dispense  with  the 
explanations  of  the  attendants,  guide-books,  con- 
taining a  lull  account  of  all  the  tomb?,  can  be 
procured  within  the  abbey. 

Recent  letters  from  Abyssinia  give  ns  some 
of  the  native  notions'  of  sacred  art.  The 
church  at  Attegrath  is  ornamented  within 
by  rude  pictures  of  saints  and  incidents  in 
Biblical  history,  executed  without  any  ideas  of 
perspective.  Nor  is  the  absence  of  art  redeemed 
by  antiquity,  as  they  have  been  finished  little 
more  than  half  a  century.  Among  other  errors 
by  the  artist,  critics  have  discovered  a  glaring 
anachronism  in  one  design.  The  subject  is  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea — Moses,  standing  on  the 
farthest  bank,  is  shaking  his  rod  with  mocking 
irony  over  Pharaoh,  whose  horse  is  rapidly 
being  submerged  ;  while  the  Egyptian  infantry, 
already  nearly  engulfed,  are  holding  their  fire- 
locks over  their  heads. 

Collectors  have  long  disagreed  as  to  what  kind 
of  china  was  made  at  the  first  manufacture  of 
this  ware  in  England,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  established  at  Bow,  inlT^i^,  and  what  mark 
diiitingaisbtd  it  from  that  ot  other  manufactures 
Intrenching  for  a  drain  at  the  Incifor  match 
works  of  Messrs  Bell  and  Black,  at  Bow,  the  cut- 
ting has  intersected  a  waste  heap,  and  many 
fragments  have  been  found,  consisting  of  knilo 
bandies,  cups,  and  plaster  moulds  for  casting  the 
ornaments  in  relief.  The  curator  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Museum  has  been  thus  enabled  to  identify, 
as  ol  Bow  monnfucture,  two  perfect  specimens 
in  the  coramio  collection  of  the  museum.  No 
distinguishing  mark  has  yet  been  found  in  any  of 
ihe  specimens. 

Anew  electric  orgin  13  announced.  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, organ  builder,  Paris  (who  is  the  inventor  ot 
the  pneumatic  lever),  has  Just  patented  in  Franco 
and  England  a  complelu  system  for  applying 
electricity,  to  supor^edo  the  ordinary  mechanical 
key  and  draw-stop  action  in  largo  organs.  The 
patentee  has  already  built  a  grand  electric  organ 
of  forty-two  sounding  stops  and  eight  couplers 
for  St.  Aui,'U3tia's,  Paris,  and  another  for  Salon, 
near  Marseilles.  As  the  largest  organs  may  now 
bo  played  through  a  cable  of  insulated  wires, 
positions  hitherto  wholly  impracticable  can  be 
iurncd  to  account.  The  organist,  with  hie 
various  claviers,  can  be  placed  in  any  direction, 
and  at  any  distance  away  from  the  organ,  the 
touch  being  equally  delicate  and  rapid  on  every 
manual,  whether  nsed  separately  or  coupled. 
Bryceeoo,  Brothers,  and  Co.  have  the  concession 
for  working  this  patent  in  Ureat  Britain,  either 
as  r-'gards  new  organs,  or  applying  the  electric 
action  to  existing  instruments. 

The  next  congress  of  the  Archtcological  In- 
(titute  will  be  held  at  Lai.caster  in  July,  with 
the  Right  Hon.  Col.  Wilson  Patten,  Chancellor 
of  the  Uuchy  ol  Lancaster,  in  the  chair. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  and  Mr.  8.  Clair- 
Deville  have  been  working  together  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  ofsome  means  of  using  petroleum 
instead  of  coal,  as  a  generator  of  steam  for  loco- 
motives. They  have,  however,  not  being  able  to 
overcome  the  explosive  qualitiea  of  petroloum. 


of  a  fine  churchyard  cross  of  rich  Norman 
work,  bearing  part  of  an  eagle,  the  embleni  ol 
St.  John  ;  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  believed  to 
have  been  the   raised   platform   of  the   Roman 


temple;  a  circular  well,  fifteen  feet  deeii,  the 
walls  ol  which  were  entirely  composed  of  frag- 
ments from  the  abbey  building?,  mostly  of  Nor- 
man and  Earlv  English  date.  In  cleaning  out 
the  well,  the  lower  portion   of  a  fine   I  erpendi- 


oular  column  was  found,  and  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  fragments  of  pottery.  More  recently, 
the  foundation  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Roman 
temple  has  been  discovered,  but  one  course  only 
of  the  immense  stones  was  remaining.  One 
stone  of  this  course  was  about  five  feet  in  length, 
and  had  a  sawn  face,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  the  stone-saws  used  by  the  Romans  could 
not  have  been  less  in  length  than  those  used  at 
the  present  day.  Close  to  this  south  wall  a 
beautilal  glass  mask  was  found,  which  had  been 
originally  attached  to  a  giass  vessel  ;  and  not  far 
(rom  this  locality  half  of  Ihe  stone  mould  lor  cast- 
ing metal  ornaments,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  Literary  Institution 
Bath,  was  also  found. 

After  two  years  spent  in  fruitless  oomramiioa- 
tioos  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  and  the  Gas 
Company,  the  board  have  determined  to  complete 
that  portion  of  the  Embankment  between  the 
Temple  and  Blackfriars-bridge  as  originally 
proposed,  so  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  probability 
of  the  present  generation  witnessing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  andertaking. 

We  learn  that,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
price — £8,000  per  acre — demanded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wilson,  the  negotiations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Hampstead-heath  for  the  public  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  successful.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Marylebono  Vestry  it 
was  resolved  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Vestry  at.  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  be  requested  to  make  a  further  move  iu 
the  matter,  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Some  further  discoveries  of  laoustrial  antiqui- 
ties have  recently  been  made  in  the  environs  of 
Eaux-Vives,  near  Geneva,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake.  Several  ornamental  objects  have 
attracted  special  attention. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Kent  Co-Ut  Times  has 
suggested  that  a  statue  should  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Augustus  Welby  Puain,  iu 
Ramsgate.  He  suggests  that  £100  or  £500  be 
raised  for  the  purpose. 

A  new  invention  has  been  attracting  public 
notice  in  the  United  State?,  which  threatens  to 
supersede  the  uso  of  common  house  paper  for 
covering  wall?.  A  delicate  and  [dimple  machine 
has  been  constructed,  which  will  take  a  portion 
of  a  tree,  after  it  has  been  cut  the  right  length 
and  width,  and  shave  it  up  into  thin  ribbons  as 
wide  as  a  roUof  house  paper,  making  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  inch.  Those  rolls 
of  wood  are  placed  on  the  walls  by  paper-hangers 
with  paste  and  brush,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  na  with  paper.  The  wood  is  wet  when 
nsed,  and  it  is  found  to  work  easier  than  paper, 
because  it  is  much  more  tough  and  pliable. 
Any  kind  of  wood  can  bo  selected  to  suit  the 
taste,  and  the  ordinary  kinds  are  very  clieap  as 
well  as  handsome.  Tlio  Wood  can  be  oiled,  var- 
nished, or  shellaced,  and  then  washed  at  plea- 
sure, and  thus  kept  perfectly  clean.  It  will  not 
crack  or  split  in  using,  and  when  on  the  walls 
stands  like  so'id  work.  Ceilings  may  be  finished 
to  correspond  with  the  wall?,  either  in  plain  Wood 
or  in  panels  of  any  of  the  rare  woods. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
asserts  that  an  anonymous  donor  has  determined 
to  give  £100,000  to  promote  technical  education, 
and  which  will  probably  be  apportioned  lo  Owen's 
College,  Birmingham  and  Glasgow. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  Sir  John  Musgrove, 
the  president  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  that  the 
Queen  has  consented  to  lay  the  tirat  stone  of  the 
now  building  at  Stangate.  The  ccromony  will 
probably  take  place  early  iu  May. 

The  enlargement  of  the  bathing  1  ike  at  the  east 
end  of  Victoria-park  is  nearly  completed,  and 
will  form  nearly  twice  its  former  dimensions  in 
length.  The  average  number  of  bathers  during 
the  BeasOQ  was  upwards  of  50,000. 


The  committee  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  old  burial  ground  at 
Bunhill-fields,  have  given  notice  to  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  those  who  are  interred  there,  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  about  to  proceed  at  an 
early  date  with  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  directs 
that  the  said  grounds  shall  be  laid  out  with  orna. 
mental  and  other  walks,  in  order  to  its  being  used 
and  enjoyed  as  an  open  space  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  committee  before  proceodingto  layout 
the  walks  invite  all  parties  who  may  be  interested 
to  visit  the  burial-ground  for  the  purpose  of  re. 
cognizing  and  identifying  the  graves,  tomb?,  and 
vaults  in  which  their  relatives  or  friends  may  be 
interred.  Persons  desiring  to  visit  the  ground 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so,  free  of  charge,  upon 
application  to  the  keeper,  between  the  hours  of 
9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Samuelson,  Lord  E.  Montagu 
said  on  Tuesday  night,  that  the  report  on  tech- 
nical education  by  secretaries  of  legations  had 
been  printed  by  the  Foreign  Office,  and  formed  a 
thick  octavo  volume.  Within  two  months  the 
whole  of  the  reports  and  appendices  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  house. 

No.  5,  Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate-street, 
one  of  the  old  city  mansions,  containing  about 
twenty  spacious  rooms,  and  a  grand  staircase  of 
oak,  was  on  Wednesday  destroyed  by  fire. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  death  of  Mr.  Ball 
Hnohes,  the  sculptor,  which  took  place  at  Bos- 
ton^XJ.S.,  on  the  5th  instant,  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
two.  Mr.  Hughes  was  born  in  London,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1829.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Baily  for  seven  year?,  during  which  tima  he 
gained  several  important  prizes  in  competition. 
The  Royal  Academy  gave  him  a  large  silver 
medal  for  the  best  copy  in  bas-relief  of  Apollo. 
The  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  a  silver  medal 
for  a  copy  of  the  Barberioi  Faun,  the  large  silver 
medal  for  the  best  original  model  from  life,  and 
a  gold  medal  for  an  original  composition, 
"  Pandora  brought  to  Earth  by  Mercury."  Mr. 
Hughes  executed  a  cumber  of  works  both  in  this 
country  and  in  the  States,  some  of  them  of  great 
excellence. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us — "  Your  remarks 
the  other  day,  on  the  position  snd  prospects  of 
the  Cobdtn  statue  at  Camden  Town,  ."lave 
evidently  had  some  effect  with  the  authorities  of 
St.  Panoras.  The  large  and  ungainly-looking 
hoardine,  of  which  the  bill-stickers  have  made 
such  good  or  such  bad  use,  has  been  removed, 
and  a  small  neat  paling  now  encloses  the  plinth 
of  the  monument,  leaving  the  steps  leading 
thereto  and  the  lamp- posts  open  and  unenclosed. 
The  site  of  the  monument  has  also  been  cleared 
of  all  the  rubbish  which  disfigured  and  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  a  ruin,  or  rather  a  thing  never 
intended  to  be  completed.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
St.  Panoras  Board  have  now  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  have  the  statuo  of  the  great  freetrader 
placed  upon  its  pedestal  without  delay.  I  am 
not  aware  how  the  funds  stand,  but  1  am  sure 
there  are  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Camden 
Town  who,  like  myself,  would  willingly  subscribe 
their  mite  if  need  be  to  assist  in  getting  this  de- 
sirable monument  finished." 


^atmls  for  litbeittioits 

COKNEGTED  WITH    THE     BUILDIXa     TRADE. 


2130  J.    HOOPER.      Improvemen*T3  in  VeNTILAT0R3 
Dated  July  20,  1867. 

The  patentee  claims  constructing  and  arranging  or  com- 
bining tl.e  parts  of  a  rentilator  substantially  as  described 
and  illustrated,  whereby  a  series  of  flaps  or  doors  cover- 
ing a  corresponding  number  of  openiugs  iu  the  body  of 
the  ventilator  may  be  simultaneously  raised  or  simul- 
taneoiisly  lowered,  eo  as  to  open  or  close  to  the  required 
de^Tee  the  said  openings  in  the  ventilator. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

2131  B.  P.  FRANZONI.  A  New  ob  |Tmproved 
Method  of  Hardening  Plaster,  Piaster  Castings, 
AND  TiiE  LIKE.     Dated  July  22,  I8(i7. 

This  iuveutioii  consists  in  submitting  plaster  or 
materials  or  article:*  made  of  plaatoi",  such  aa  plaster 
castings,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening,  and,  consequently, 
of  rendering  the  same  more  durable,  to  a  bath  or  solution 
of  glue. — I'atent  abandoned. 

2150  W.  SIMPSON  and  W.  HOWITT.     Improvemekts 

IN  THE  Co.^STRUCTION  UF  THE  RoOFS  OF  HORTICULTURAL 
AND  OTHER  BUILDINUS  AND  STRUCTURES.  Dtttcd  Jul/ 
2i,  1S07. 

The  patentees  claim  constructing  the  principals  of  the 
roofs  of  horticultural  and  other  building:^  and  structures 
hollow  instead  of  solid,  and  of  tubes  or  pipes  aud  sockets, 
either  separately  or  in  combination  with  longitudinal 
XJipea,  rods,  or  bars,  as'deacribed. — Patent  completed. 


March  20,  186?. 
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21S4T.  JOXES.  Improvements  IS  Locks  andLatciies. 
DatedJuly  27,  18*37. 

This  invention  consists  of  the  adiUtion  of  thojmechanisra 
herjnafter  exphiiued  to  locks  and  latrhea  having  sprint; 
bolts  with  bevelled  ends,  which  mechanism  has  for  its 
object  to  prevent  the  bolt  of  the  lock  or  latch  being  forced 
back  by  prcssnre  applied  to  its  eud.  This  invention,  as 
applied  to  a  spring  latch  having  a  barrel  lock,  is  as 
foliows : — ImmeiUately  over  the  bolt  is  a  lever  turning 
upon  a  pin  in  tlie  latch  c;Lie.  This  lever  is  pressed  npon 
by  a  spring,  that  eud  of  the  s[)ring  which  presses  on  the 
lever  being  of  a  V  or  convex  shapo,  and  be;iring  npon  a 
projection  on  the  lever  irame<t lately  over  the  pin  on  which 
it  tni"ns.  Thfi  projection  is  also  of  a  V  or  convex  shape. 
On  the  barrel  of  the  lock  is  a  p  ojecting  piece  which,  on 
turning  the  barrel,  conies  against  a  projection  on  the 
under  side  of  the  lever,  and  niises  the  long  arm  of  the 
lever,  or  that  end  of  the  lever  turned  towards  the  bevelleil 
end  of  the  bolt.  The  lover  remains  in  the  raised  pusitiun 
during  the  fnrthcr  motion  of  the  barrel  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bolt.  After  tho  opening  of  the  door  and  the 
withdrawal  of  iho  key  tho  lever  retains  its  raised  positi-m 
until  tho  closing  of  tho  door,  when  the  forcing  back  of  the 
bolt  causes  a  shoulder  on  its  inner  end  to  strike  against 
the  tail  of  the  lever,  and  depress  the  long  arm  of  tho 
lever,  causing  it  to  engage  at  tho  back  of  the  head  of  the 
bolt,  and  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  bolt  inwards.  Tlie 
bolt  cannot  now  be  forced  back  by  tho  inserliun  of  a  tool 
or  instrument  between  the  door  and  door  frame.  The 
introduction  and  turning  of  the  key  effects  the  raising  of 
the  lever  and  the  liberation  of  the  bolt  in  the  manner 
before  described.  Tho  lever  is  retained  in  one  or  other 
of  the  positions  described  by  the  V-shaped  end  of  tho 
Bpring  pressing  upon  one  or  other  side  of  the  centre  of 
tbe  V-shaped  projection  over  tho  axis  of  the  lever.  In 
order  to  enable  a  person  inside  the  room  to  liberate  the 
latch  bolt  without  the  use  of  the  key,  a  small  knob  outside 
the  latch  case  may  be  connected  through  a  slot  in  tho 
latch  case  with  the  lever.  By  means  of  this  knob  the 
lever  may  be  raised  and  the  bolt  liberated. — Patent  com- 
pleted. . 

2158  C.  H.  MURRAY.  Improvements  in  Machinery 
roR  Moulding  Clay  for  Making  Bricks.  Tiles,  and 
other  Analogous  Articles  fkom  Plastic  Substances. 
Dated  July  25, 1S67. 

This  invention  consists  in  constructing  the  dies  or  aper- 
tures in  brick-making  machines,  through  which  the  pUstic 
materialjis  delivered,  with  movable  hoUow  boxes  or  vessels, 
provided  with  perforated  sides,  and  supplied  with  any 
fluitable  lubricant,  which,  by  exuding  through  the  perfora- 
tions in  the  boxes,  WjU  lubricate  the  desired  parts.— I'ateut 
completed. 

:;il4  J.  HARGREAVES,  Improvement  in  Uti- 
LiziNi;  Certain  Materials  or  Products  Obtained 
DiRiso  THE  Manufactures  of  Steel  and  Iron.  Dated 
July  19,  lS(j7. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  use  of  steel  slag  and  steel 
cinder  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  by  means  substantially 
as  described.  Second,  the  use  of  steel  slag  for  the 
manufacture  of  carbonates  and  hydrates  of  soda  or 
potassa  by  means  substantially  as  described" — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

2125  W.  TAYLOR.  Pipes  fob  Ventilating,  Heat- 
ing, AND  Vaporizing  Hot-Houses,  Malt-Houses,  and 
OTHER  Buildings   and    Reisidences.      Date'd    July    :!0, 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  application  of  chambers 
or  passages  to  pipes  for  receiving  hot  water,  Arc,  so  that 
such  chamber  or  pa-ssage  may  receive  water  or  other 
liquid  to  be  evaporated,  whilst  they  at  the  same  time  act 
as  conduit  for  the  passage  of  air  for  ventilation,  and 
thereby  moisten  as  well  as  heat  the  air  so  supplied  for 
ventilation,  wliereby  hot-houses,  malt-houses,  and  other 
buildings  and  residences,  may  be  ventilated,  heated,  and 
vaporized,  as  described.  Second,  the  method  of  foiyning 
the  joints  of/pipes  used  in  heating  hot-houses,  malt-houses, 
and  otlier  buildings  and  residences,  as  descriljed. — Patent 
completed. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TuES.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,— Continued  discus- 
sion upon  Mr.  Sandberg's  paper  on"The  Manu- 
facture and  Wear  of  Rails,"  a. 

Wed. — Geological  Society,  8 

Society  of  Arts,— On   "  Horse  as  an  Article  of 
Food,"  by  A.  S.  Bicknell,  Esq. 

Fri. — Architectural  Association.— On  "The  Ruined 
Churches  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,"  by  Sir  H. 
E.  L.  Drydcn,  Bart. 
Society  of  Arts, — Cantor  Lectures,  "Chlorine  and 
its  Compounds  with  Oxygen— Chlorate  of 
Potash,  its  Manufacture  and  Remarkable  Pro- 
perties—Hydrochloric  Acid,  or  Spirit  of  Salt. 
Its  Production  and  Application  in  Arts  aud 
Manufactures,  viz..  Galvanizing  of  Iron,  Sal 
Ammoniac,  Chloride  of  Tin,  die. ;"  illustra- 
tions. 

Sat.— Associated  Arts  Institute,— Exhibition  of  sketches, 
subjects,  "The  Old  Famihouse,"  and  the 
"Siege of  Corinth,"  Byron. 


%A  Betos. 


TENDERS. 
The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  high-level  bridge 
from  Newcastle  to  Gateshead  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Pan- 
ton,  of  Sunderland,  for  the  water  piers  and  iron  work  ;  and 
to  Messrp.  Walter  Scott,  of  Newcastle,  for  approaches,  ic. 
The  estimated  coat  is  about  £35,000. 


CiiEP.^TOW.- For  additions  aud  alterations  of  Chepstow 
Union: — 

Stephens  and  Co £880  ^5  0 

KiugandGodwin 685    0  0 

T.  and  W.  Jones   6-10    0  0 

W.  Roberts    535     0  0 

J.  Thorn  (accepted) , 4S0    0  0 


Brighton.  — For  workshops,  Marlborough-placo.  Mr.  J. 
Bemev,  architect : — 

'Oliver JS74S    0  0 

Ijoador (WO     0  0 

Dobson    000  11  0 

Dallimore  5S7     0  0 

George 5ijn     0  0 

Sawyer    540    0  0 

Farr     510    0  0 

Hall 473     0  0 

Jackson  4ti'>    0  0 

Lockyer 450     0  0 

Enfield. — For  additions  to  Bull's  Cross  National  Schools, 
Enfield.     Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect: — 

Rivett £563 

Bayes  520 

Field  and  Sons 5\2 

Patinan,  Brothers    5US 

Exeter. — For  Congregational  Church,  E.xeter.  John 
Tarring,  architect,  09,  B;isinghall-street,  London,  and  Tor- 
quay, Devon,     ynantities  supplied  : — 

General  Spire  in  Bath 

estimate,  stone. 

Such  £0830  10    0  ...    £:I157     0    0 

Perram t)501   12    8  ...         207  10     0 

Call  aud  Petbick    5544     0     0...         2^0    0     0 
Moatt  and  Sons.     5540    0    0  ...         140     0     0 

Kenshole 5450     0    0  ...         110     0    0 

Force 5220    0     0  ...  40    0     0 

Luscorabe 5150     0     0  ...  10     0     0 

Tozer 50,S5     0     0  ...  0    0     0 

Stephens  and  Son   4442  13     2  ...         150    0    0 
Pollard  and  Son    4400    0     0  ...  0     0     0 

Bragg  aud  Dyer 
(accepted) 4278    0    0  ...  SO    0    0 

Hull. — For  the  enlargement  of  tho  Port  of  Hull  Society's 
Sailor's  Orphan  Home,  Park-street,  Hull.  Mr.  W.  Botte- 
rill,  architect.     Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Hutchiusun £3405 

Barritt 3317 

Clarksou  3280 

Jackson 323ti 

Habbershaw    3220 

Sergeant  3177 

Marshall  3140 

Halls  (accepted) 3081 

Hull.— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Sunday-School 
Premises,  George-yard,  Hull.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Steele  and  Daruelly £1225     0     0 

Halls 1190     0     U 

Barritt 1173  12    0 

Reynard   1152    8     0 

Waller  1130    0    0 

Marshall   1108  15    o 

Brown   1031     0    0 

Habbershaw 1004    8     0 

Hutchinson 1000    0    0 

Jackson  (accepted) 993    5    0 

Lewes. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Sussex 
County  Prison,  Lewes.  Jlr.  H.  Card,  county  surveyor  : — 
The  quantities  of  the  first  seven  were  furnished  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  LansdowQ.  of  London;  those  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  B. 
H.  Nunn,  of  Brighton:  — 

Perigoe    £16154     S    fl 

Nutt  .and  Co 14400     0     0 

Williams 13373    0     2 

Patmau  and  Fotheringham, 132S5    0    0 

Henshaw    12778    0     0 

Hughes   12560    0    0 

Nightingale  12352     0    0 

Berry   12110     0    0 

Kirk 11090    0    0 

Howell    11715    0    o 

Hall 11445     0    0 

CheesmanandCo 10300    0    0 

Chappell 1(K)90    0    0 

Perry,  jun 10444    0    0 

South  Devon. — Restoration  of  Aveton  Giffbrd  Parish 
Church,  South  Devon.     Mr.  Henry  Elliott,  architect :   - 

Matcham £3700 

Stevenson  and  Crocker 3150 

Call  and  Pethick   2044 

Condy,  Brothers 2440 

W.  C.  EUiott  2397 

J.  Bone  and  Son 23S0 

Ruth  and  Sou  and  C.  Ruth  jun 2341 

John  Steer  2241 

Hannaford  and  Luckraft 2170 

John  Wilcocks  (accepted) 1997 

Southall. — For  Band-room  and  Training-kitchen  at  the 
St.  Maryiobone  Schools,  Southall.  H.  Saiou  Snell,  archi- 
tect : — 

Harding £835    0    0 

Till  817    0    0 

Eustace  70S    0    0 

Keys 795     0     0 

Manley  and  Rogers 7110    0    0 

Wardle  and  Baker  770    0    0 

Gibson.  Brothers "45    0    0 

Brown  (accepted) 732  15    0 

Stoke-on-Trent.— For  the  erection  of  new  School  Build- 
ings for  Zion  Chapel  (Methodist  New  Connexion).  Messrs. 
R.  Scrivener  aud  Sons,  architects,  Hanley  : — 

CoUis  and  Hudson  £475 

Turner 443 

Barlow  (accepted) 435 

SvDENnAM.  —  For  Woiks,   Well's-road.      Mr.   Nicholas 

Lake,  architect:  — 

Henshaw £H30 

King  and  Sons    I'JSO 

Wills 1284 

Dubbin H^O 

Wimbledon.  —  For  new   wing  and  stable  buildings  to 

Urmston-Iodge,  Wimbledon,  for  Frederick  Thompson.  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Good,  architect.      Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L. 

C.  Riddett:  — 

Nicholson i2fi70 

Burton  and  Morelaud  2t320 

Colls  and  Sons    2342 

Avissand  Son 2316 

Webb  and  Son 2300 

Adamaon  and  Son 2270 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Sacndeus,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
oliants,  Bath,  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Tmnsit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingiiom, 
furnishetl  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Cox-ahau), 
WUts.— [Ad\t.1 


PROPERTY    SALES. 

March  10. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Me.=(srs.  Driver  and  Co.— Copyhold 
estate,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Peldon,  Essex,  and  known 
as  Pete  Tye  Farm,  containing  about  100a.  Ir.  22p.  of  arable 
and  grass  lands,  with  farm  house  aud  buildiuga— sold  for 
£3375. 

By  Messra.  Price  and  Clark.- Leasehold,  fire  hounea,  Son. 
33  to  37,  Warren-street,  Cliapel-street,  Peutonville,  pro- 
ducing £l.')0  per  annum,  term  12J  years  unexpiiod,  at  £20 
per  annum — £710. 

Leasehold  two  residence.!,  Nos.  151  and  153,  Lupus-atreet, 
Piiulioi),  producing  £117  per  annum,  term  05 i  years  un- 
expired, at  £10  per  annum— £1,100. 

Lea.sehoId  reaideuco,  Xo.  13,  EtUngham-street,  Pimlico, 
annual  value  £00,  term  05J^  years  unexpired,  at  XO  per 
annum— £510. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  412,  Old  Kent-road,  annual 
value  £75,  term  59  j  years  unexpired,  at  £11  jjer  annum— 
£840. 

Leasehold  five  messuages  (four  with  shops)  Xo.  70,  Rl,  83, 
85,  aud  87,   Rodney-road,   Walworth,  producing  £115  Ha' 

per  annum,  term  15^  years  unexpired,  at  £15  per  annum 

£490. 

Leasehold,  four  messuages,  Nos.  61,  63,  65,  and  67,  Chat- 
ham-street, Rodney-road,  producing  £87  2s.  per  annum, 
term  9}  years  unexpired,  at  £8  perann<im— £240. 

Leasehold,  five  houses,  Nos.  ;i5.  Chatham-street,  9,  Chat- 
ham-place, and  7  to  9,  Little  Chatham  place,  producing 
£77  lis.  per  annum,  term  10  years  unexpired,  at  £6  10s.  per 
annum- £190. 

March  11. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  Son,  aud 
Co. — Leasehold  resideuco,  known  as  Essex-lodge,  Upper 
Clapton,  let  at  £100  per  anuuui,  term  70  years  unexpired,  at 
£20  per  annum — £2350. 

By  Messrs.  E.  Fox  aud  Bousfield. -Leasehold  residence, 
with  grounds,  stabling,  Ac.  known  as  Castle-hilModge, 
Upper  Norwood,  term  yj  years  from  IStJO,  at  £100  per 
annum — £lS50. 

Freehold  house  and'shop,  No.  158,  Grove-stJeet,  Camden- 
town,  let  at  £03  per  annum — £1390. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  157,  Grove-street,  Camden  town, 
let  at  £44  per  annum — £740. 

Freehold  residence.  No.  150,  Grove-street,  Camden-town, 
let;'t  144  per  annum— sold  £720. 

Freehold  ground  rents  of  £8  la.  per  annum,  secured  on 
No.  154,  Grove-street,  Camdeu-town — £185, 

March  12. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Brown  and  Roberts. —Lease- 
hold two  residences,  Nos.  9  and  10,  Cleveland-terrace, 
Hyde-park,  producing  £'J30  Ss.  per  aunum,  term  90  years 
from  1852,  at  £24  per  annum— £3050. 

Leasehold  stable.  No.  0,  Porchester  mewa,  Hvde-park, 
let  at  £35  15s.  per  annum,  term  85^  years  from  1853,  at  £.'Z 
per  annum — £050. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £35  per  annum,  for 
about  71  years,  secured  upon  houses,  shops,  and  stabling  in 
Leiuster-street  aud  Porchester-mews,  Hyde-park — £630. 

Leasehold  prolit  rental  of  £00  7s.  per  annum,  for  about 
30J  years,  arising  from  the  "  Rosemary  Branch  Tavern," 
and  25  houses  at  Peckham — £780. 

Leasehold  house ,  No.  19,  Parkplace,  Lower  Park  road, 
Peckham,  let  at  £46  43,  per  annum,  term  05^  years  from 
18^3,  at  £6  per  annum— £270. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  413,  Old  Kent  road,  term  19 
years  unexpired,  at  £10  lOs.  per  annum  -£215. 

By  Messrs.  C.  C.  and  T.  Mi)ore. — Freehold  ground  renta 
of  £50  per  annum,  arising  from  14  houses  in  Lovefre-road 
and  Lefev re- terrace,  Old  Ford — £095. 

Freehold,  five  houses,  Nos  1,  2,  and  3,  Upper  North- 
street,  and  lA  and  1,  Evans  street.  East  ludia-road,  produ- 
cing £92  lis.  per  annum — £1,125. 

Freehold,  two  houses,  Nos  53  and  54,  Evans-street, 
Upper  North-street,  producing  £39  ISs.  per  annum— 
£5:i0. 

Freehold,  four  houses,  Nos.  27  and  2S,  Northey-street, 
and  11  and  12,  Oak-lane,  Church-row,  Limehouse,  produ- 
cing £7^  lOs  per  annum — £600. 

Freehold,  two  houses,  Nos.  JIS  aud  100,  Devonshire 
street.  Globe-road,  Mile-end,  producing  £42  per  annum, 
and  a  freehold  ground  rent  of  £4  per  aunum,  secured  upon 
No.  00,  Devonsliire  street — £645. 

March  13, 

At  the  Mart.  — By  Jlr.  Frank  Lewis. — Leasehold  lesi- 
dence.  No.  107,  Adelaide-road,  llavorstock  hill,  annual 
value  £100,  term  77  years  uneipiied,  at  £15  ISe.  per  an- 
num— £1,145. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SDRRENDER   IN   BASINOHALL-flTREET. 

James  Gardner  Austin,  Manor  place,  Walworth  surveyor 
March  26,  at  1.— A.  G.  Bowe,  and  Joseph  Eccleston, 
Clarendon- street,  Harrow,  painters. — Robert  Dutf,  Hugh- 
street  West,  Pimlico,  builder,  March  26,  at  l.-i;iijah 
Herbert,  Mardon-road,  Berraondsey,  plasterer,  April  1,  at 
11.— Frederick  George  Smyrk,  Guildhall  Chambers, 
asphalte  contractor.— Thomas  Barton,  Upper  Norwood, 
builder,  April  17,  at  1.— William  Paul,  Saudridge,  Herts, 
builder,  April  9,  at  11.— Thomas  Smi  h,  Pickering-place, 
Bayswater,  builder,  April  6,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THB  COnNTRT. 

George  Hunt,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  plumber,  Mach  28, 
at  11.  — Christopher  Gale,  Whitby,  builder,  March  25.  at  11. 
—John  llurton,  Fiskerton,  carpenter,  March  26,  at  11. — 
Thomas  Dale  Kirkham,  Lower  Broughton,  near  JIanchester 
painter. — EdwaidLiudley,  Bloxwich,  contractor,  March  26 
at  12. 

NOTICES  OF  sittings   FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

April  17,  T.  Keen.Stratfml,  builder.— April  28,  J.  Pyne, 
Exeter,  carpenter.- April  21,  W.  Smith.  Hull,  joiner.-- 
April  2,  U.  H.Jones,  Liverpool,  builder. —Aprd  14,  J. 
Busby,  Princes  Hisborough,  plumber.— April  2^^g« 
Rimington,  Sheffield,  joiners'  tool  manufacturer.— .^ynl 
:;3,  G.  linight,  Albert-road,  St.  John's  Wood,  contractor 
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— ArH^  17.  '.  Y^^nns.  G(K.le.  biiiMer— April  3,  E.  Cowin- 
H  1  SI,  A.    Rogw»,   TreTetliiD,    ccn 

t'  '  .'Tfr,  Bolton,  stancmnson.— Wwvh 

2  ■   n.  joiner. 

DlVIDENDe. 

Marvh  ie,  R  Johnson  and  J,  Addie,  York-»tr«ct,  Lam- 
beth, ihite  merch&nU.  — April  17,  W.  H.  Batcheler, 
Leath«rbea&.  builder. 

PAKnitnsniPs  nsw  lved. 

TV'r'fi'*-  ir,'\  c^\])n^  Sr  I.-on-nni's  oD-3«a.  builders.— 
CVv  *  '  Tmio.     builder*.— Cnrer 

a:  — I>itvioK  nod  fVofltoD, 

I..  ■  .V    work*. — Bam    jind 

'•^'u  tr>.     M■>^llIl^•n^■.w.    n-,-.\r    iviaoii-apoQ-Truit,   timber 
McTcluuita. 

PP'!  ABATIot*  or  pTTiDEyce. 

.r  I*.    ;       ^  ;;  ^   ■■         .  .pict^r,  div.  lOJd. 

ASNIUJC1>. 

ill..  .  -.  lime  merchant.  March  13. 

—  \*iiii.uu  C«x']n:r    »Vij:^'ii.  tinij'rlau  Chamban,  builder, 
Dcvemt'cr  t!l. 


lATEST   PRICES   OF   MATEBTAIS   USEE 
IN  COKSXKCCTION. 

TtxaOL,  dstT  It  ptt  loftd,  dn«b«ek.  U. 

vk    IvMlAll)    13  1',  Archut««l,  rallo»..<ll     0  £1?    0 

^    ...    rr.tM.^    ...     Ill)    4  13|Bt.  Pvtcnburf.7^..  10  10    11     o 

'.     3  19    4     S  PinUnd  7  14      8  lU 

>-•  »    0    0    0     0  ll^mel 0 

i^                               {..5  13*»  IS  ( 
.....u 1  10     4  10 


..      fir 1 

ll«i«lAr  t 

KlB> » 

8w«dtBh 2 


S  10     S     0 


0  6  0 
>  8 
S  19 
t 


I  . 


'm   5    0 
.r(  8  10 


•  IS    0  19 

».•  U  10  19  10 


C&hMU.   lit  qujCUy.  IT    0  IS  1* 
tmd  dtf U    0  19 


Qothvubury,  yellow       I 

whlt«    8  o 

G«fl»,  tvUqw $  0 

8Mlerbian       9  0 

CbHMluiU,    |«r  C, 

12  ft.  by  »  by  »  In. 

yellow 11  0 

DKk  fUnk.  DaoUle, 

r«r40fL  Slu.   ....     0  15 

Priucs  Stqsb  pr  lOD    6  0 

OtLa.  Ac. 

8«ftl.  pftle....per  tmSS  0 

Sporm  body  103  0 

C.<i 8S  0 

WbAle.  8tb.  Sea,  pftle  38  0 

OllTC.  GklUpoU 7S  0 

Cu<o«nu1.  Cocbiii,ton  54  0 

P»lm,  One St  10 

LlBMcd    33  19 

IUpcwcd.EDg.pale..  38  0 

Cottotuecd 3i  0 


Uktixb. 

Uov:— 

W«Ub  Bmi  la  London  p«r  toa 

Nal!  Rod      do 

Iloora do 

Bonpk.  Sla<l« ..     do 

8tik&>rdahlr«  Ban..- do 

fUn.  Id  Wftka    ...    do 

Nallrod* do 

PooDdrr  Plf*.  at  OLuf.  Ho   I    ..    do 
tfwMtiAh  Bui do 

Pwodiab  Kat.  luu&taerod      per  toa 

dw»di«b  FMXot  do 

Comni:— 
Bbwt  *  Ihaathlac,  *  BolU  ....pwtoo 

Huumcnd  Boltonu       do 

Flat  Bottoou.  Dut  HuaiiurMl  ..      do 

Cafcr  utd  ToQf  h  In^ot      do 

BMtS«Urt«l    do 

AD>tr&llA&     do 

T  1.  M»tAiabaatbia««Rodji  ....porib 

Laas^- 

Pn.  Ka<lljb      y„  ton 

.,    fl;«nlah  Soft     do 

8(i«.t,  I'aUot      do 

Sh»rt    do 

WiUU     do 

Tn:- 

BoflUb  Block      pvrton 

do      Bar  do 

do       lUflOKl   do 

*V-nea do 

^^»*»     do 

ZtMOi-~ 

•  ...per  ton 


6  10 

7  13 


9    0 
7  15 


7  13  6  2) 
S  li  ,0  ne  t. 
10  10    (   2i 


0  0   0  :i 


?3    0     0  8      0  t-1 

9::   0   0  0   0  01 

87    0    0  0  0 

^00  73  IJ  P  !■ 

Moo  8i    0  0 

61    0    0  89  0  " 

0    0    7  0    0  7i 


32  10 

30  JO 
27    0 


&7  0 
94  0 
91  10 


3«    0 

3«  10 


.-llahSboot      , 

. '.  -  ftox'i  V.  M.  BootElns  Zlno 

•  And  9  par  c«»l.  dUconnt  U  Uld  opon'the  a 

;^  "-»»«*   ^.T^lon        30 

yc«»u.tn     p,,bU        6    17 

_        .                          BaocLCB  OF  AvrmovT 
r-«n«a    « Mrton       A      n 


0  0^ 

0    0  0  (   - , 

0     0  0  f  ^* 

20  15  cj    6 

!)7    0  0) 

97  0  nj.  Zi 

98  0  Oj 


I    :s  la  0  9i 
>      0    0 
*w  ■jtteia 


n,i^^Tl      .      '7i°""'^'"L''°''"=^?'''  Cnwto,  Armorial 
n^«ins.  *c.    In^l.    or  cnnchcU  wit?,  cnamer  ami  gum., 

p^«l,'t     (\m?'  "^^"'"'    "'"•  '''"iP"«  hiU."  See 


OD   rKvi)  ' 


I'S— Plain  and  Ornamental. 

^I'tAlld,   ditto  ditto 

■r.'An  ditto. 

■  I  Bra*t. 

-.  ii«wly  Inrented. 
kin;. 

'-  ■  ,  *c. 
iraciori. 
-  (orwftfdfd  free 

III  ».MLa  :3ilvLi.I.  LjMK»-. 


J^ItK.NTir       roT.TSHING.-MR.      J. 


W»  t.1  Inform  Joiners 
lt»Tlng  Prtnch  Pollihin([  Work 
I  H4Mcrlptiori(i  of  French  Poliih- 
lie  lowMl  pricey  and  will  do  alt 
ihn  be*t  principle.  And  will  m* 
inlcAtton.— .1.  HnlllTM).  French 


rPKKLOAK'S  COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  MAT- 

JL  TlKo.  Warp •    ■■t-i  •.....„,.        "^^ix 


TlKo.  Warp 
Warel. 


TLEACUED. 
'«  hill. 


'iHT  Klfectually  Ex- 


A  H. 


i'-rn»nu.  by 
■^  VTERBAB. 
.iiUctory, 


rNDFR  THE  FATROSAr.E  OF  H  M.  THE  OUEEV. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  EatabUfliment  (ouudtd  in  EnpUnd  (in  1M2)  for  the 
*icIu«lTf  m»nv.fiicturp  of  Solid  and  FUKhI  PAKQUET  FLOORS  anti 
BOKDKRS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  I>EroK.\T!ONS  ;  and  Sole 
Pattntem  «t  the  only  Bj-nteni  adai  twl  to  the  Eiislish  cltnmt*.  whtri-l-y 
the  erlls  of  CRY  r<it.  HiiaiNXAcsK,  and  wariimo  (so  commim  to  work 
luAjnif^-tiired  in  fort-ih*u  climates),  are  rrvnivAUt  rRKVK.\TKii. -  Ko 
ile«lkni».r»tin.ates.  ami  lUt  of  nearly  300  lloora.  Ac,  aj-rly  to  TllK 
LONHON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Orwve-lane,  CviiiberweU.  S.;  or  tv 
*helr  fi<iV  Ac»T>t«.  Uesara-  Olllow  and  Co.,  176,  Ox'->rd-«treet, 


TM PROVED    TRACING    PAPER,    30in. 

_L  byCCin..  *■..  4.1-.  and  5«.  pcrqnire;  4Ciln.  by  30ln.,  6s..  78.  6d-, 
and  ?.i,  <*d.  |>er  quire :  &'lu.  by  40iu..  15s.  aud  178.  per  qnin  ;  Con- 
tinuous 4i.'iii  wide.  U4».  per  piece  (M  yiirdx.  Patent  Tr-wing  Linen 
SOin.  wiile,  1<.  6.1.  i«er  yaril.  30».  per  piece  1:^4  yards) ;  4'Mn.  wide.  2b. 
I"cr  yard.  4i.>i.  i-er  jjleco  |'J4  yards).  Gilbert's  Superior  Drawing  Pen- 
cil*. 1>.  9d.  i>er  dozen  Stronj;  Cirtridge  Paper,  from  1:  .3d.  to  4fl.  6d. 
perqufre.  Wbatmau'a  Prawltig  Paiier.  Quantity,  Specification,  and 
other  P^pera.     Colours,  Bmshrs,  Ac. 

C.  MOODY.  25:.  lilOU  HOLBORN.  LONDON'.  W.C. 

AP       MOUNTERS 

in  theTarlouB  branches. 

WHATMAN'S  and  CAR'HIDOK.  Mounted,  kept  in  Stock. 

LECHERTIER,    BARBE.    &    CO., 

60,  Regent-Btreet.  W. 


M 


TARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6d, 
week. 

CAFFOLD  CORD  from  ISs.  per  Cwt. 

I'IGGOTT,    BROTHERS, 

So.  69,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT.  LONT)ON,  E. 


pe: 


GLASS. 

WH.  JACKSON  supplies  BRITISH 
,  PLATE.  PATKNT  PLATE.  BOLLED  PLATE.  CROWN 
SHEET.  HOP.TICVLTliKAL.  OF.NAMENTAL,  COLOUEED.  PHO- 
lOCRAPIIIC.  and  cv.Ty  description  of  OLAys,  ol  the  best  mana- 
(«ctur«,  »t  the  lowest  terms. 

Li.ts  of    prices  and  estitnatea    forwarded  on   application  at  the 
Warehonaa,  818,  Oxford  gtreet,  W. 

PATENT  and  BRITISH^PLATE^L ASS. 
JAMES  HETLKV  and  CO.  beg  to  Inform  Architects,  Buildsrc, 
and  the  Trade  generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  Prices  for  the 
above  will  be  sent  on  application  ;  they  will  also,  on  receipt  of  par- 
ticulars, fumiah  estimates  for  any  description  of  Glass  now  mojiu- 
fi;i;[ured.— Patent  Plate,  SHEET,  Crown,  and  Ornamental  Window 
(*1k8s  Warehouse,  S6,  l>oho  Square,  London. 

EAD     GLAZING.— W.     M.     PEPPER 

supplies  Builders  and  the  Trade  with  LEADED  LIGHTS  for 
CUURCHESand  ether  buildings,  executed  in  every  description  of 
geometrlizal  patterns,  quarries,  or  fret  work,  in  sheet,  crown,  or  rolled 
plate,  Ac.  Also  fret,  hivlf  round,  .ind  other  window  lead,  at  the  lowest 
terras,  with  despatch  Quotations  promptly  attended  to — Address,  63, 
WLitEetd-atreet,  Tottenham  Court  road*  W. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT,  and  at  HALE 
the  cost.— STEPHENS'  DTESor  STAINS  for  WOOD.— Mr. 
STEPHENS  h-i-H  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  mUlresaed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  CHICHES- 
TER. ofChittlehamptoii,  near  South  Molton:— 

"Tbcctiect  produced  by  the  Staining  Fluid  and  Varnish  has  given 
such  entire  satiafuctiou,  that  the  jtarishionera  have  requested  me  to 
proctire  fire  timc8  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  in  order  to  fjnJBh  the 
church." 

H.  STEPHENS.  Chemiat,  18,  St.  Martin'B-le-Grand,  E.G.,  late  54 
Stamford-street,  8. 


PRIZE    «I  DAL.  1862. 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10.  GREEK  STREET.    SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON.  W. 
Sol    Manufacturers  of 
C.  A.  WATKIN'8  PATENT    WIllE  BOCND.  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Diatempor  Bmahea,  Sash  Tools,  Stippling  Brushes,  Oildera'  and 
Gratners'  Tools. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
have  ohtsined  a  high  reputAtion  among  the  chief  decorators  in  tbf 
kingdom.  Varnish  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  Oilmen,  Merchants, 
Ac,  are  fluppliodon  the  lowest  terms.  Price  Tdsts  forwarded  on  ap 
plication . 

NAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 

Quality,  that  dry  well,  look  well,  and  wear  well,  from  Ss,  per 
gallon. 

Samples  and  rrlcc»  sent  free  on  application  to  W.  NAYLOR, 
Varnish  Manufacturer.  4a,  Jamca-street,  Oilord-atreet,  London.  Alst 
Manufacturer  of  Oak  Staiua. 

L'((l''        4b.  per  gallon. 

MlddleTlnt Bs.         „ 

park  Oak 6a. 

FIRST  CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  A  Co.,  EXHIBITION  OF 
1M2;  DUBLIN  1865;  AND  OPORTO. 

IMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

J.  MENTS.  combining  a  highly  decorative  and  economical  subatitiitt 
for  or.llDary  fii>ors,  and  their  pcriahablt-  cuverings.  MAW  &  Co  'g 
Pattern -l«x>k.  the  wirk  o(  tlie  first  deeigmrs  of  the  day,  forwarded 
togcthor  with  ai>eclal  deaigna  and  estimatoa  for  every  kind  of  flooi 
and  wall  tiling. 

Siieclmena  may  U  seen  also  at  Maw  and   Co. 'a  Manchester  Agents 
T.  DALE  and  SON,  6"  John  Dalton-street;  and  London  Ajrents,  W   B 
aiUPBOM   and  bONS.4fi6.  Wwt  Strajid. 
BENTHALL    WORKS.    BR08KLEY. 

SPHALTE— TRINIDAD—  SEYSSELL 

-MINERAL  TAR. 
.J/.'.?^-*^.  HARRISON  and  CO.  have  now  a  regular  supply  of 
KOCHE  ASPHALTE  and  MASTIC  MINERAL  TAR  Irom  VrZice 
and  can  undertake  to  execut«  any  work  in  Asphalta  of  the  very  fluest 
Sfymrll  quality,  a*  woU  a*  Trinidad  and  Britiah  Aaphaltes,  on  the 
moat  reasonable  t«nna. 
PREPARED  (  '^'    tvoTj   d08rription  of    Bnnjimo,    Railway    and 

\      AOaKlLTrRAL  WoBtt. 

TEMPERED  (  '*7  "^'""T  l'unK>8e.  situation,  and  Expoar  to  bvkii\ 

\     Climaix. 

Reodered  to  uniform  consiatency  by  St«am  Power. 

Tha  tradg  supplied  on  advantageous  tenne  ;  and  eatimatea  given 

work*  of  any  magnitude;  also  for 

LAYING  TAR  PAVEMENT. 

^„   THOMAS  HAERISON  i  Co. 

AHPUALIE.     «iiril>i..     A.ND     i'AlNT    WORKB— 

Cauil.n.lyf  Htuth  Wli.t.r(.  Hh.  kuey, 
Sunderljiud  Wb.irf.  UuthrrhiUie. 
Clly  OfflcM.  4,  New  London -Bireet,  K.O. 
^Opposlt*  the  BlackwaU  Railway). 

GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
datlug  pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatum  la  quickly  relieved  aiiO 
1uVuJmVvi*''pili'V''*^^'*'*^'*^  BLAIh-8  GOUT  aLd 

o.riei"'th';:n?hi'^-j,^;r.r'"  "•  '""_*""  ^-"^  ""■>»'  »' 

CUAKLES    STHUTTON,  " 

84,      COMMEIlCLiL-HOAD,      LaMBKTB 
DUOKl)  um  BY  THa  DAY  OB  YHAK 


THE  international  PRIZE  MEDAL, 

Awarded  1862, 

also  the  dublin  medal,  1865. 

for  patent  p.*sh   and  blind   iines. 

JAS.  AUSTIN  &  SON, 

Manufactnrera  of    tlie  alwve   Aniclea,    particularly   wish  to   direct 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 

IMPERIAL    PATENT    FLAX    SASH    LINES, 

Of  which  they  are  now  making  four  qualities,  and  they  atrougly  recom 
mend  that  in  all  cases  they  should  be  purchased  in  preference  to  the 
PATENT  LINES  mude  tioiu  Jute,  which  Article  baa  neither  the 
STRENGTH  nor  DURABILITY  of  FLAX,  consequently  caruiot  give 
JO  much  satisfaction  to  the  Consumer.  They  alsoinvite  the  partieula 
atU-ntion  of  UpholHterera  and  Blind  Makers  to  their  Improved  Paten 
Blind  Linea,  which  are  very  much  euperior  to  anything  yet  offered 
to  the  trade.  „      .       . 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmongers,   Merchant!, 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  and  Country 
ESTABLISHED  177 


BY 

SIAJESTY'S 
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Austin's  New  (1867)  Imperial  Patent 
SUPERFINE     FLAX    SASH     LINES. 

JAMES  AUSTIN  and  SUN  in  introducing  the  rvbove  NEW  and 
SVPFRFINE  SASH  LINE  would  recommeudit  by  its  superiority  in 
the  following  particulaj-a,  viz. :  It  does  not  stretch  or  kink,  and  from 
Its  peculiarity  of  manufacture  cannot  be  frayed  by  the  friction  of  the 
sash-pulleys  and  weight*. 

ThiB  article  has  been  patented,  and  tiey  feel  aasured  that  it  will 

only  require  to  be  known  to  ensure  its  immediate  adoption  by  the 

trade,     it  can  be  obtained  of  all   Ropemakers,   Ironmongers,   Mbi- 

chants  Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses      Town  or  Country. 

ESTABLISHED  l';r4. 

November  1,1867. 


ROAD    MAKING. 

0 

:T  is  generally  admitted  that  the  State  of  the  Roads  in 
most  of  our  large  Cities  and  Towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
Pro^i^ces,  is  anything  but  creditable  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and 
we  are  constaiutiy  reminded  that  we  are  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century  behind  our  continental  neighbours  in  these  matters. 
It  18  also  argued  by  competent  authorities  that  this  is  owing 
not  so  much  toinferior  or  short  supply  of  material,  as  to  the 
imperfect  manipulation  of  the  same;  and  it  is  manifestly 
due  to  the  avt^tematic  use  of 

SUPERIOR   HEAVY  ROLLERS 

on  the  continent,  that  they  have  made  such  strides  in  ad 
vance  of  us  in  England. 

The  undernamed,  having  for  three  or  four  years  pa&t  given 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  foreseen  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  thes2  Implements,  have  introduced  and  beg  to 
offer  to  the  notice  of  Surveyors,  Contractoi-s,  Kiigineers, 
Boanls  of  Works,  &c.,  ic.  their 

Patent  Water  Ballast  "Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Metal  Boilers,  for  Horse  Power, 

(in  all  sizes,  from  one  to  ten  tons)  as  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
most  efficient  extant ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  suitable 
the  emergency. 
Price  Jjiais,  and  all  lurther  mformation,  ou 
application  to 

AMIES,  BARFORD  &  CO., 

Engineers,  Queen  Street  Iron  Woiks, 
P  K  T  E  It  88  O   it  O  lb  «  11 . 

Da;  and  Gas  Light  Reflector  IQanufarturer 

THOMAS  FOX,  90,  HATTON  GARDEN, 

JL  (K.C. 

TheBe    Reflectors  never    tArni&ti,    require    no  cleaoing,    and    a 
the  moflteffective  and  durable  yet  pieseuted  to  the  public. 

N  .B.— The  usual  Discount  to  Builders  and  the  Trade. 


GOLD  MOULDINGS. 

GOLD     MOULDINGS     of     the     BEST 
QUALITY  Manufactured  and  Kept  in  Stock  by 

«EOI5GK  JAC'KSO^J  &  SOIVS, 

49,    RATHBONE   PLACE,    W. 

SECTIOHS  of  MCULDINGS  and  LIST  of  PRICES 
may  be  liad  on  application. 

GILBERT  J.  FRENCH, 

BULTUN,  LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer   of  v  hurch    FLtmiture,    Carpets, 
Altar   Ciotlis,  Communion   Linm,    Surplices 
iind  Robes.     Heraldic,  Ecclesiastical,  aud  Emblematic 
Flags  and  Banner,  A:c.,  &c. 

A  Catalogue  sent  by  post  on  application. 
Parcels  delivered  free  at  all  principal  llailway  Stations. 

NO  AGENTS. 

SCHOOL  FXJK.NITUBE. 

BANKS'S    PATENT  SCHOOL    DESKP, 
convertible  into  a  comfortable  ae.it  or  table,    from    38.  iier  fi. 
lIlustratBd  CataJogueaof  theaboYe.  and  all  other  kinda  of  school 
(Ittings. 

SIDEBOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  00^^ 

CHURCH  aud  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  MANUFACTUREhe," 

rALSONAGK  WuRKS,    4,    ALBERT    STREET,    MANCHESTEK 

LoMDoH  Agent— Mr.    D.   0.   EOYD, 

Uuaetin:  of  Building  Appliance«,  23,  Maddock -street,  H&novor 

Squaro,  where  Samiiles  can  be  eeen. 


THi;  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AEMIT   WOKKS, 
GREENFIELD.     NEAR     MANCHESTER, 

TANNEKS,  CURRIERS,  and  MANUFACTUEEKS  OF 

IMPROViJD 

Tanned  Leather  Di'iving  Straps 

for  Macliinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

I'nce  Libtfl  sent  free  by  jiost. 
WAUEHOUSE— SI,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  AGENT. 
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ST.     PANCRAS'      SCHOOLS, 
LEAVESDEN. 

THE  award  of  the  premiums  for  this  com- 
petition was  made  on  the  19th  of  this 
month,  the  drawings  having  been  for  a  few- 
days  exhibited  in  the  Vestry  Hall  of  St. 
Pancras'  parish.  The  competing  architects 
are  eight  in  nimiber,  or  rather  seven,  if  we 
count  Jlessrs.  Giles  and  Biven,  the  successful 
competitors,  as  one.  1  heir  names  are,  respec- 
tively, Messrs.  J.  E.  Knightley,  lOG,  Cannon- 
street,  City  ;  F.  Chambers,  15,  Bow-lane,  City; 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Biven,  Craven-street, 
Strand;  Andrew  Wilson  ;  R.  H.  Burden,  5U 7, 
0.\ ford-street  ;  M.  P.  Manning,  Mitre-court 
Chambers,  Temple  ;  and  F.  Peck,  Fiirnival's- 
inn.  Of  the  wisdom  which  prompted  the 
authorities  to  select  a  site  in  the  country  ior 
the  education  of  the  immense  number  of  chil- 
dren which  so  large  a  parish  cannot  fail  to 
throw  upon  their  hands,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  An  eligible  piece  of  ground  on  the 
high  road  between  Watford  and  St.  Alban's 
has  been  chosen.  It  is  about  1500ft.  in 
length,  and  averages  700ft.  in  width,  lying 
north  and  south,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
high  road,  and  accessible  on  the  north  by 
other  roads.  To  suit  this  condition  of  site  all 
the  competitors  have  placed  the  buildings  on 
precisely  the  same  spot,  with  the  exception  of 
the  chapel.  'ihe  main  building  is  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  ground,  the  in- 
firmary midway  on  the  western  side,  and  the 
gas-house  in  the  extreme  south-western  corner, 
the  approach  being  in  all  cases  from  the  main 
road.  The  instructions  require  that  "  every 
part  of  the  building  is  to  be  of  the  plainest 
design,"  and  "  facilities  for  the  escape  of  in- 
mates in  the  event  of  fire." 

The  design  of  Messrs.  Giles  and  Biven, 
which  obtained  the  lu-st  premium  of  £150,  is 
neither  the  best  nor  the  worst.  It  contains 
the  usual  features  %vith  which  we  are  per- 
fectly well  acquainted.  A  central  portion  in 
the  long  front  to  accommodate  the  administra- 
tive department,  and  to  look  pretty  when 
visitors  arrive ;  a  central  building,  stretching 
back,  to  contain  dining-hall,  kitchen,  &c.,  and 
communication  with  the  other  buildings  in 
the  rear ;  a  wing  for  boys  on  the  one  side, 
and  another  for  girls  on  the  other,  both  sides 
to  match  ;  a  tower,  with  a  clock  in  it,  over 
the  visitors'  entrance,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
When  the  Princess  Charlotte  learned  to 
draw  in  water  colours,  she  was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  rapidity  of  execution  than  any- 
thing else.  In  the  intervals  between  the 
lessons  she  was  in  the  habit  of  making  studies 
of  considerable  size,  insomuch  that  her 
master  was  fain  to  have  paper  made  ex- 
pressly for  her.  On  his  next  visit  the  draw- 
ing would  be  exhibited  with  much  triumph, 
with  the  remark,  "  You  see,  Sir,  it  is  done. ' 
But  how  was  it  done  ?  As  we  said,  the  pre- 
niiated  plan  is  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst. 
Its  merit  is  an  extreme  simplicity  pushed  to 
excess,  and  this  simplicity  is  aggravated  by 
an  attempt  to  ornament  the  central  portion. 
The  execution  of  the  dramngs  is  thoroughly 
workmanlike.  The  interiors  of  the  chapel, 
dining-hall,  and  school-room  show  a  good  and 
substantial  style.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  attempt  at  ornament  in  the  central 
portion,  this  design  has  marvellously  little  of 
what  is  termed  'humbug"  in  it.  Owing  to 
an  unaccountable  misconception  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Poor  Law  Committee,  500 
feet  have  been  allowed  to  each  bed,  instead  ot 
300  as  actually  required.  At  aU  events, 
merely  cutting  ofl"  the  ends  of  the  building, 
would  make  all  right.      This  seems    to   us 


impossible.  The  building,  therefore,  is  of 
greater  length  than  required.  The  material 
is  yellow  brick  with  red  bands.  The  pro- 
vision for  escape  from  fire  seems  inadequate. 
The  playgrounds  are  enclosed  in  such  a  man- 
ner tliat  tliey  form  a  sort  of  quad.  The  noise 
would  be  appalling,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
suggestion  of  exercise  in  a  prison  yard.  The 
estimate  was  £30,000,  and,  if  any  of  the  de- 
signs can  be  carried  out  for  the  money,  this 
one  certainly  can.  The  second  premiated 
design,  £100,  is  by  Mr.  Frederick  Peck,  of 
Furnival's-inn.  It  is  by  far  the  handsomest 
of  the  set,  the  style  being  fair  domestic  Tudor. 
The  arrangement  is  superior  to  that  of  most 
of  its  rivals.  The  infants  are  kept  quite  apart 
on  the  north  side,  and  there  is  a  fire-escape 
stair,  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower,  to  each  of 
the  dormitories,  leading  at  once  to  the  outer 
air.  The  chapel  is  about  200ft.  from  the  main 
building,  but  situated  at  the  west  side.  The 
execution  of  the  designs  is  very  good.  The 
material  is  red  brick  witli  stone  dressings. 
In  this  design  ample  provision,  namely,  seven 
staircases,  is  made  for  escape  from  fire.  The 
estimate,  £30,0(10,  seems  much  too  low,  but  Mr. 
Peck  is  confident,  from  his  experience  of 
similar  works,  that  it  would  not  be  exceeded. 
It  is  no  more  ornamental  than  dozens  of  other 
charitable  institutions  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  Dramatic  College,  the  Printers' 
Almshouses,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the 
Charitable  Grinders'  Retreat,  cost  more,  in 
proportion  to  size  and  accommodation,  but  the 
instructions  regarding  "  plain  design  "  are  set 
at  naught.  The  central  clock  tower  might  be 
pruned  with  advantage,  and  this  is  all  we  can 
say  in  the  way  of  censure.  j\Ir.  Manning's 
design,  which  obtained  the  third  prize  of  £50, 
has  faults,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  superior 
to  that  of  Jlessrs.  Giles  and  Biven.  In  our 
opinion  the  position  of  the  chapel  is  not  well 
chosen.  It  is  thrown  forward  about  200ft. 
from  the  centre  of  the  main  building.  The 
elevations  are  quite  plain,  in  red  brick.  The 
outline  is  good,  but  we  must  protest  again.st 
the  two  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  projecting 
wings.  They  are  not  only  disfiguring,  but 
absolutely  needless.  A  void  should  always 
occupy  the  centre  of  a  wall  space,  a  pier  never. 
Seven  staircases  for  escape  fronx  fire  are  pro- 
vided. The  execution  of  the  drawings  is 
skilful,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  faults 
above-named,  the  building  is  admirably  suited 
to  its  purpose.  The  estimate  is  £27,450.  The 
instructions  appear  to  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  design  by  Mr.  Knightley  contains  a  good 
plan.  The  elevations  are  of  red  brick,  but  the 
style  is  nondescript,  and  the  builduig  through- 
out inferior  to  those  premiated.  Mr.  Cham- 
bers's plan  is  objectionable,  two  immense  wings 
being  thrown  forward,  the  effect  of  which  in 
perspective  would  be  most  unsatisfactory. 
This  experiment,  even  in  palaces,  where  cost 
is  no  object  and  where  proportion  can  be  ob- 
tained at  will,  is  most  hazardous,  but,  in  a 
lofty  three-storey  building  of  extreme  simi^li- 
city,  it  is  altogether  wrong.  The  infant  de- 
partment is  not  sufficiently  separated  from  the 
rest.  Yellow  bricks  with  red  bands  form  the 
material.  The  style  is  nondescript.  Mr. 
Wilson's  plan  is  not  bad,  but  the  attempt  to 
vary  the  skyline  has  not  been  attended  by 
fortunate  results.  The  material  is  yellow  and 
red  brick,  and  the  style,  if  any,  is  Victorian. 
Mr.  R.  Burden's  design  is  next  in  merit  to 
those  obtaining  the  premiums.  Considering 
its  purpose,  it  is  not  inappropriate,  though 
very  plain.  The  playgrounds  are  enclosed. 
The  material  is  yellow  brick,  with  the  slightest 
amount  of  red  banding  in  the  central  and 
wing  buildings.  The  style  is  not  very  pro- 
nounced, but  is  characterized  by  horizontality. 
With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  designs, 
the  committee  have  not  judged  amiss,  but  the 
first  will  scarcely  find  favour  with  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  who  will  narrowly  compare  the 
designs  with  their  own  positive  instructions. 
The  ability  to  pass  the  Board  is  the  crucial 
test,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
Vestry  compelled  to  reconsider  its  decision. 


PAPERHANGINGS. 

rf'^HE  choice  of  a  decorative  covering  for 
_L  the  interior  walls  of  our  dwellings  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  as  we  all  know. 
A  new  invention,  it  appears,  is  attracting  at- 
tention in  the  United  States,  and  threatens, 
we  are  told,  to  supersede  the  use  of  commoa 
paperhangings.  A  machine  has  been  con- 
structed which  will  take  a  portion  of  a  tree 
after  it  has  been  cut  the  right  length  and 
width,  and  shave  it  up  into  thin  ribbons  as 
wide  as  a  roll  of  house  paper,  making  one 
hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty,  to  the 
inch.  These  rolls  are  placed  on  the  walls 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  with  pieces 
of  paper.  Certain  advantages  are  claimed 
for  the  woodhangings,aswemaycall  them, over 
the  ordinary  material.  It  is  said,  for  instance, 
that  the  wood,  which  is  wet  wdien  used,  is 
found  to  work  easier  than  paper ;  it  can  be 
oiled,  varnished,  or  shellacked,  and  then 
washed  at  pleasure,  and  so  kept  perfectly 
clean  ;  the  wood  will  not  crack  or  split  in 
using,  and  when  on  the  walls  it  stands  like 
solid  work ;  and,  lastly,  woods  are  of  great 
variety,  and  admit  of  any  amount  of  ornamenta- 
tion. Granting  the  advantages,  there  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  certain  disadvantages  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  would  attend  wood  as  com- 
pared with  paper  hanging?.  It  might  bo 
questioned  whether  they  could  ever  be  made 
to  look  so  light,  varied,  and  cheerful  as 
paper.  Even  a  wall  covered  with  the  lighter 
kind  of  wood,  or  dift'erent  varieties  of  wood, 
and  done  in  panels,  as  is  suggested  might  be 
done,  would  still  have  a  certain  sombre  and 
heavy  eft'ect  under  whatever  treatment,  be- 
sides being  expensive.  Moreover,  it  might 
suit  a  hall,  a  library,  or  a  dining-room,  but 
would  not  be  approjjriate  to  a  drawing-room 
or  to  bed-rooms.  There  would  be  little 
harmony  or  contrast  of  colour,  and  no  relief 
to  the  eye.  Again,  the  very  solidity  and 
durability  of  the  work  might  be  considered 
an  objection.  It  would  last  too  long.  If 
paper  fades  soon,  it  is  inexpensive,  and  can 
be  easily  renewed  b}'  the  substitution  of  a 
fresh  paper,  giving  fresh  efi'ect.  It  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  paperhangings  that  the 
commonest  and  cheapest  are  often  the  most 
agreeable  or  prettiest,  while,  from  their  in- 
finite variety  of  pattern  and  design,  every 
taste  is  consulted.  A  very  large  number  of 
houses,  in  large  towns  especially,  are  always 
changing  their  tenants — houses  of  the  mid- 
dling and  cheaper  class  more  particularlj' — ■ 
and  a  "  fresh  paper  "  is  the  usual  complement 
of  a  new  tenant.  Many  persons,  it  is  well- 
known,  find  in  migration  a  change  really 
beneficial  ;  they  get  relief  from  the  various 
"  ills  that  ttesh  is  lieir  to  "  in  a  change  of  re- 
sidence, with  its  new  surroundings.  Wall 
decoration  plays  an  important  part  in  this 
domestic  account.  A  varnished  or  polished 
wood  wall  might  be  kept  clean  with  little 
trouble  truly,  and  it  might,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  made  to  have  a  rich,  warm 
look,  but  it  would  present  nothing  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon,  and  we  cannot  see  that  it 
would  possess  any  real  advantages  to  render 
the  adoption  of  woodhangings  desirable,  at 
least,  for  ordinary  dwelling-houses.  The 
idea  seems  more  adapted  to  some  public 
buildings — the  interiors  of  public  lialls,  for 
instance — though  even  here  the  usual  me- 
thods of  decoration  are  to  be  preferred  on 
many  accounts.  For  one  thing,  this  new 
lining  would  render  a  biulding  much  more 
liable  to  fire,  and  would,  of  course,  greatly 
facilitate  it  when  a  fire  did  happen.  And 
the  danger  would  only  be  increased  were  the 
walls  oiled,  varnished,  or  shellacked,  as  re- 
commended. Sanitary  reformers  object  to 
paperhangings — and,  indeed,  to  all  lath  and 
plaster  walls  whatever— because  of  their  ab- 
sorbency  of  moisture  and  damp,  and,  in 
closely  crowded  habitations,  of  their  absorb- 
ing of  miasma.  For  which  reasons  they 
advocate  walls  of  concrete  construction,  since 
these  give  a  washable  surface,  and,  therefore, 
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a  more  healthy  dwelling,  concrete  harin^' 
also  the  additional  merit  of  being  fireproof. 
"What  we  should  lose  in  appearance  and  taste, 
say  they,  we  ishould  gain  in  hcaltli,  comfort, 
and  safety.  There  is  force  in  the  argument, 
though  there  can  be  no  dyubt  that  paper- 
hangings,  judiciously  selected,  are  the  most 
appropriate  and  agreeable  covering  lor 
dwellings  generally  that  ingenuity  has  yet 
devised.  The  manufacture  of  this  elegant 
substitute  for  the  ancient  tapestry  hangings  of 
our,  forefathers,  lias  undergone  a  gradual 
Bucfcession  of  improvements,  and  has  now 
thcd  a  high  state  of  beauty  and  pcrfec- 
J>n.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  paper  now  in 
fcneral  use,  the  plainest  and  cheapest,  which 
usually  composed  of  figures  of  one  or 
Anore  colours,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
I  vented  by  M.  Breitkopf,  of  Leipsic,  who,  at 
'all  events,  brought  it  to  great  perfection. 
The  invention  of  the  velvet  or  Hock  paper 
is  ascribed  to  an  artist  named  Jerome 
Layner,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
about  the  year  lG3-t  ;  and  that  of  satin  or 
silver  pajjer  may  be  said  to  date  from  about 
the  same  period,  the  inventor,  in  this  instance, 
being  one  John  Hautsch,  of  Nuremberg. 
Paperhangiugs  have  increased  in  popvilarity 
ever  since.  The  manufacture  has  undergone 
endless  changes  and  improvements,  as  re- 
cards  the  designs  and  colours  of  the  paper, 
but  the  principle  of  the  manufacture  has 
suffered  little  change.  The  invention  of  the 
paper  machine,  by  which  any  length  of  paper 
may  be  obtained,  ell'ected  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  paperhangiugs,  which  could 
formerly  only  be  printed  upon  separate  sheets, 
und  were  much  more  inconvenient  to  print  as 
well  as  to  apply  to  the  walls.  Very  much  de- 
pends, as  we  have  already  said,  on  what  sort 
of  paper  may  be  selected  for  a  wall.  Taste 
has  of  course  a  great  deal  to  do  witli  it,  but 
not  everything.  Considerations  of  comfort, 
cleanliness,  and  convenience,  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  overlooked.  A  paper  should  not 
only  be  pretty,  handsome,  or  splendid,  it 
ought  to  be  suitable.  Will  it  be  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental,  is  a  question  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  selecting  most  things,  and,  in  the 
matter  of  choosing  paperhangings,  the  ques- 
tion ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Rules  for 
guidance  in  the  selection  of  paper  cannot  be 
given,  but  it  may  be  stated  generally,  as'a  safe 
piece  of  advice,  that,  as  a  rule,  choice  should 
not  be  made  of  green,  on  account  of  the  arsenic 
which  enters  so  largely  into  its  manufacture. 
There  is  one  kind  of  green  paper  made  which 
is  so  very  objectionable  that  it  should  be  en- 
tirely prohibited  from  bed-rooms,  and  admitted 
very  sparingly,  if  admitted  at  all,  into  any  part 
of  a  house.  Ureen  ought  to  predominate  in 
our  furniture,  but,  though  paper  of  this  colour 
is  often  the  njost  elegant  to  look  at,  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended  as  a  hanging.  Any 
other  colour,  in  fact,  is  preferable. 


MODERN  GOTHIC  FURNITURE. 

NOT  many  years  ago,  the  popular  idea  of 
Gothic  furniture  was  aptly  illustrated 
in  Pugin's  "True  Principles."  "  The  plate, 
showing  a  collection  of  so-called  Gothic  furni- 
ture, is  in  satire  little  inferior  to  Hogarth's 
celebrated  "  Perspective."  We  may,  however, 
congratulate  ourselves  on  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  furniture  designs,  and,  if  we  have  not 
attained  excellence,  we,  at  least,  are  earnest  in 
the  pursuit  ot  it.  Architects  of  eminence  are 
foimd  designing  furniture,  and  manufacturers 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  for  such  de- 
signs, and,  though  the  schools  vary  in  their 
notions,  the  elfort  is  decidedly  upward. 

Comparing  the  upholstery  of  twenty  years 
ago  with  the  furniture  of  the  present  dav,  we 
find  matter  for  congratulation,  and,  if  we  even 
confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been  done 
within  the  la^t  three  or  four  years,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  although  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement,  steady  progress  is  being  made. 
Where  there  used  to  be  redundancy  of  orna- 


ment, we  now  see  elaborate  simplicity. 
Where  formerly  the  construction  wa.s  ingeni- 
ously concealed,  it  is  now  paraded  with,  per- 
haps, too  much  pomp.  Where  almost  every- 
thing essayed  to  pass  for  what  it  was  not,  now 
things  assert  themselves  most  unmistakeably 
for  what  they  are.  At  present  the  danger 
seems  to  be  in  this  over-assertion,  for,  although 
it  is  one  of  those  failings  which  lean  to 
Virtue's  side,  it  is  a  failing  noue  the  less,  and, 
although  protest  against  long-continued  error 
is  praiseworthy,  it  should  not  be  urged  with 
too  much  instance.  When  every  joint  seems 
to  say,  "See  how  close  I  am;"  when  every 
brass-headed  nail  proclaims  its  freedom  from 
the  humbug  usually  associated  with  brass- 
headed  nails,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  piece 
of  furniture  "  doth  ]irotcst  too  much."  This 
very  earnestness  is,  however,  a  sisii  of  vitality, 
needing  only  the  coirection  which  time  and 
experience  always  administer.  It  must  have 
been  observed  that  the  leading  upholsterers 
have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  artistic 
talent,  specimens  of  which  have  frequently 
found  a  place  in  our  columns.  Messrs. 
Surges,  Butterfield,  Street,  Bevan,  _  Talbert, 
and  Jefferson  are  no  ordinary  designers  of 
furniture,  and,  although  they  differ  in  their 
ideas  of  what  Jjarniture  ought  to  be,  they  all 
produce  desigr  »ii<iof  great  merit.  _  At  the 
present  mome^Jiiaiine  excellent  specimens  of 
Gothic  furnitt"" '»ire  to  be  seen  at  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxford- 
street,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Bevan, 
Talbert,  and  JeiFerson.  Amongst  other 
things  a  complete  dining-room  and  bed-room 
suite  of  furniture  is  on  exhibition,  and  a 
drawing-room  suite  is  in  course  of  manufac- 
ture. The  sideboard,  by  Jlr.  Bevan,  is,  like 
the  other  articles  of  oak,  solid  and  plain. 
The  back  is  filled  in  with  tiles  manufactured 
expressly.  The  effect  is  very  good.  Variety 
is  given  by  a  sparing  inlay  of  coloured  woods, 
but  there  is  no  paint  whatever.  The  dining 
table  corresponds  in  style,  and  the  chairs  are 
simple,  comfortable,  and  substantial,  without 
being  the  least  heavy.  For  carpets  and  cur- 
tains, the  latter  both  in  damask  and  muslin, 
Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.  have  obtained  many 
beautiful  designs,  and  no  one  can  see  them 
without  being  struck  with  the  immense  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  in  Gothic 
design  even  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 
If,  however,  welookbackto  what  was  done  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  we  have  difficulty  in 
persuading  ourselves  that  the  designers  were 
not  idiots,  although  we  know  very  well 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  For  the  most 
part,  they  were  "  prosperous  gentlemen,"  and 
liad  done  nothing  worse  than  commit  the 
usual  professional  Pecksnillianisms,  for  which 
they  compounded  by  paying  the  real  author 
regularly,  if  not  liberally.  As  a  rule,  they 
possessed  much,  and  gave  tithes  in  proportion. 
They  took  care  of  those  of  tlieir  household, 
and  looked  keenly  after  the  interests  of  num- 
ber one  ;  but,  with  all  this,  they  could  not 
form  any  idea  of  what  Gothic  furniture  should 
be. 

The  bed.room  suite  is  complete  even  to 
the  crockery.  The  soap-dish  is  not  as  other 
soap-di.shes,  the  ewer  is  unique,  and  all  is 
iu  ])erfect  keeping  with  the  style.  The  ward- 
robe, toilet  table,  bedstead,  &c.,  are  plain,  b\it 
handsome,  oak  being  used  throughout ;  and,  if 
the  designs  possess  any  faults,  they  certainly 
cannot  be  charged  with  redundancy  of  orna- 
ment or  inconsistency  in  style.  Besides  these 
sets  of  furniture  many  articles  of  great  ele- 
gance are  to  be  seen  ;  notably,  .an  ebony  cabi- 
net, which  was  exhibited,  at  Paris,  and  a 
drawing-room  cabinet  by  Mr.  Talbert.  The 
latter  is  of  large  size,  composed  of  walnut  and 
other  dark  woods,  relieved  by  satin  and  other 
light-coloured  woods.  There  is  manpieterie 
work  in  the  panels,  .and  tlie  metal  work,  by 
Richardson  an<l  Slade,  is  of  uncommonly  good 
design  .and  execution. 

Some  of  the  bed-room  furniture  in  various 
woods,  such  as  teak,  ash,  and  even  the  humble 
birch  and  sycamore,  is  well  worth  notice.  The 


teak  is  of  excellent  colour,  and,  exhibited  in 
the  form  of  a  wardrobe,  with  a  slight  mlay  of 
white  and  black  wood,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  Oui'  own  especial  fancy  is  for  the 
Venetian  style  of  black,  with  a  delicate  inlay 
of  white.  By  polishing  some  portions  and 
leaving  others  dead  the  most  beautifid  effect 
can  be  produced.  It  can  never  be  viilgar,  can 
never  be  out  of  fashion,  and  when  properly 
treated  is  not  lugubrious  in  appearance.  It 
has,  iu  the  eyes  of  the  ladies,  another  merit — 
it  suits  the  complexion.  AVithout  the  black 
mantua  or  mantilla  tlie  Limenas  or  Sevillanaa 
would  E.  ircely  be  the  fascinating  creatures 
traveller^  report  them  to  be,  and  we  well 
know  that  a  lady  never  looks  better  than 
when  in  widow's  weeds.  The  modern  process 
of  producing  black,  or  ebonized  furniture,  as 
it  is  called,  is  by  soaking  a  soft  wood,  such  as 
poplar  or  lime,  in  a  strong  dye.  The  black 
thus  obtained  is  equal  to  ebony,  with  the 
advantage  of  being  in  pieces  of  almost  any 
size,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  ebony  can 
only  be  procured  in  small  pieces,  the  expense 
of  working  which  practically  excludes  it  from 
the  market.  The  Messrs.  Gillow  have  recently 
applied  machinery  to  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture with  great  success.  It  unites  economy  with 
accuracy,  and  may  be  used,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
fluting  a  column  so  small  that  an  ordinary 
pencil  cannot  be  laid  in  the  flutes.  The 
sawing,  planing,  and  turning  on  a  large  scale 
are  comprehensible  enough,  but  the  delicate 
operations  for  which  an  immense  machine  is 
made  available  are  truly  astonishing.  With 
regard  to  the  Gothic  furniture  to  which  we 
have  referred,  it  .should  be  stated  that  it  is  not 
made  to  order,  but  rather  as  an  example,  so 
that  persons  about  to  furnish  a  Gothic  house 
may  see  what  Gothic  furniture  is,  and  thus 
give  their  orders  with  their  eyes  open. 


THEATRES.* 


rpHE  over-development  of  the  balcony 
J_  system  in  some  of  our  modern  theatres 
may  be  regarded  as  the  firstborn  of  that 
subsidence  of  architectur.al  forms  which  has 
been  already  noticed.  It  is  about  ten  years 
since  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  architect,  or 
Mr.  Webster,  the  manager — for  no  one  knows 
the  limits  of  responsibility  in  theatre 
bidlding — imported  the  balcon,  and  adapted 
it  with  decided  caution  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  Since  then 
the  unfortunate  balcon  has  been  twisted  and 
pulled  about  in  a  most  merciless  manner,  and 
finally  applied  to  each  tier  or  gallery  in 
curves  which  are  non-concentric.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  repul- 
sive in  a  galleiied  circidar  interior,  from 
whence  all  architectural  form  has  been 
banished,  than  these  exceutric  curves.  We 
might  have  rested  contentedly  (it  is  the 
projjer  thing  in  these  days  to  rest)  with  the 
banishment  of  all  architectural  features — 
we  might  have  almost  been  thankful  to  get 
into  a  building  that  was  free  from  all  archi- 
tecture— for  we  should  then  he  sure  of  escap- 
ing even  the  chance  of  recognizing  any  of 
the  coarse,  false,  and  slavishly  imitative 
work  for  which  this  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  already  so  famous. 
Circular  or  semicircular  galleries,  one  over 
the  other,  or  in  advance  of  one  another,  and 
with  construction  visible  or  simply  white- 
w.ashed,  so  long  as  they  were  concentric  and 
Hat,  would,  I  venture  to  say,  be  far  more 
gratefid,  or  rather  less  disagreeable,  than  the 
most  elaborately  "  decorated"  theatre  de- 
signed on  the  bakon  system,  where  curves 
and  proportion  and  interior  perspective  are 
either  neglected  or  not  comprehended.  But 
the  evil  of  the  system  is  not  merely  one  of 
appearance,  for  it  is  very  clear  that,  by  pro- 
jecting the  lowest  gaUery  in  the  form  of  a 
balcony,  there  must  be  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  levels  of  the  pit  floor  at  the  high- 
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est,  and  the  balcony  floor  at  the  lowest,  in 
order  to  get  headway  and  breathing  space, 
tliat  the  best  levels  for  seeing  the  stage  must 
either  be  left  in  mid  air,  or  one  part  of  the 
auditory  must  be  sacrificed  to  another. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  the  full  exten- 
sion of  the  pit,  the  case  is  entirely  one  of  a 
few  bad  seats  at  the  back  of  the  pit  versus 
the  rest  of  the  bouse.  WUl  the  rest  of  the 
house  protest  against  this  inconvenience  !  or, 
with  characteristic  British  patience,  will  they 
ciJmly  sit  it  out  and  suffer  this  or  an)'  other 
loss  liy  which  their  pet,  the  manager,  can  add 
a  few  pounds  to  liis  income  ?  At  some 
of  our  theatres  tlie  dress  circle,  as  we  yet 
know  it  at  the  Haymarket,  has  no  ex- 
istence. At  the  Olympic,  for  example, 
there  is  no  dress  circle — what  is  called 
and  charged  as  "  dress  circle "  is  really  the 
upper  circle,  for  its  lowest  floor  level  is  more 
than  yft.  above  the  stage.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Princess's,  the  Queen's,  and  in- 
deed (if  ever)'  theatre  where  the  pit  extends 
beneath  the  dress  circle ;  the  only  diiference  is 
that  of  about  2ft.  more  or  less,  the  less  to  the 
Bacrihce  of  the  pit  the  more  to  the  further 
sacrilice  of  the  rest  of  the  house.  What  is 
really  wanted  is  the  total  abolition  of  the  pit 
as  the  place  of  the  groundlings  ;  its  retention 
to  the  present  day  is  only  another  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  everything  theatrical  is 
choked  by  prejudice,  and  the  what-has-been- 
must-be  theory.  No  one  probably  will  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  the  pit  seats  in  the  old  Hay- 
market  house  are  second  to  none  as  regards 
position.  This  is  evident  enough  now,  but  it 
would  be  still  more  palpable  if  Mr.  Buckstone 
could  be  bold  enough  to  give  up  his  pet  foot- 
lights. It  requires  neither  argument  nor 
example  to  show  that  the  pit  or  area  of  the 
house  is  by  far  the  best  place  in  the  house. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  has  been  recognized 
by  dividing  the  front  portion  of  the  pit  from 
the  back,  and  letting  the  front  seats,  or  stalls, 
as  they  are  called,  at  a  price  considerably 
higher  than  other  seats  in  the  house.  Let  it 
be  fidly  recognized,  and  the  frequenters  of  the 
pit  would  soon  settle  into  other  portions  of 
the  house,  the  dress  circle  would  resume  its 
old  position  as  to  level,  there  need  be  no  ob- 
jectionable tunnelings  under  the  dress  circle, 
we  might  start  with  an  architectural  base,  we 
should  secure  consistency  by  letting  the  best 
places  at  the  best  prices,  we  should  add  to 
the  comfort  of  every  one  in  all  parts  of  the 
house  from  the  gallery  to  the  stalls,  we  should, 
we  believe,  add  to  the  pocket  of  the  manager 
(chiefest  of  considerations),  and  we  should  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  great  majority  of  play- 
goers, if  we  had  but  the  small  modicum 
of  courage  necessary  to  withstand  the  grum- 
bling of  that  most  conventional  of  play-goers — 
the  frequenter  of  the  pit. 

Another  evil  which  we  are  threatened  with 
is  the  undue  publicity  of  private  boxes.  If 
we  pay  for  a  "  private  box,"  we  expect  a  box 
that  shall  be  private,  and  not  to  find  our- 
selves the  possessors  of  four  seats  (two  useless) 
framed  off  with  a  great  show  of  curtains  that 
won't  run,  and  partitions  that  don't  part.  Of 
course  the  private  boxes— and,  indeed,  all  the 
arrangements — of  such  theatres  as  the  New 
Koyalty  or  the  Prince  of  Wales's  are  beyond 
criticism.  There  are,  however,  certain  theatres, 
of  which  those  just  mentioned  are  two  promi- 
nent examples,  that  are  disgraces  as  public 
buildings  to  everyone  concerned,  from  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  downwards.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  they  have  not  been'  burnt 
down  long  ago,  or  that  any  company  could  be 
induced  to  effect  an  insurance  on  them. 
Narrow  passages,  narrow  and  tortuous  exits, 
wood  everywhere,  gas  everywhere,  and, 
indeed,  these  two  last  in  such  close  proxi- 
mity that  in  some  places  the  wood  partitions 
are  too  hot  to  touch — it  is,  I  repeat,  matter 
for  wonder  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should 
ever  have  Licensed  them,  or  that  he  should 
continue  to  countenance  such  incommodious 
and  dangerous  structures.*     E.  W.  GoDWUf. 


*  Ts  bs  tontiuuad. 


FURNITURE   AND   INTERIOR   DECO- 
RATION.* 

riHIAT  kind  of  domestic  embellishmeut 
|_  called  decoration  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  costly  luxury.  It  may  be  rendered 
verj'  expensive  according  to  the  manner  of  its 
execution,  but,  as  its  essential  beauty  consists 
of  design  and  harmony,  these  need  not  of 
necessity  l>e  extravagantly  asserted.  It  may 
be  suppof  d  that  the  last  great  precepts  in 
decoration  were  pronounced  at  the  late  Uni- 
versal Ex'uibition.  All  the  elements  of  the 
beautiful  were  there  certainly,  but  there  was 
no  fitting  illustration  of  their  effect  in  combi- 
nation, and  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  wants 
felt  by  those  who  went  as  students  to  the 
Champ  de  ilars.  It  should  have  been  the 
care  of  tlie  Oovernment  to  have  shown,  in 
composition,  the  ornamental  resources  of 
French  manufacture.  As  it  was,  visitors 
were  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
splendid  fragments,  the  effect  of  which,  in 
application,  they  could  not  possibly  conceive. 
The  quality  of  these  bespoke  the  highest 
executive  accomplishment,  but  their  utmost 
excellence  did  not  appear,  because  there  was 
no  means  of  seeing  those  beautiful  parts 
associated  in  effective  unison.  A  faculty  for 
the  production  of  fragmentary  designs  is  not 
necessarily  a  power  equal  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  harmonious  combination.  Jlerit 
in  detail  is  lost  in  faulty  composition,  but 
judicious  arrangement  gives  value  to  even 
indifferent  material.  These  observations  ami 
other  remarks  that  follow  are  suggested  by  a 
perusal  of  a  brochure  on  decoration,  by  M.  E. 
Guichard,  of  Paris,  who  deals  with  his  sub- 
ject as  a  fine  art.  His  style  is  somewhat 
flippant,  and  his  illustrations  by  no  means 
happy,  when  he  departs  from  the  direct  line 
of  precept,  and,  although  much  that  he  brings 
forward  may  not  lie  intelligible  even  to  his 
own  countrymen,  yet  his  propositions  may 
lead  some  to  address  themselves  less  con- 
ventionally to  a  study  susceptible  of  a  very 
high  degree  of  refinement.  The  rule  with 
our  neighbours  as  to  drawing-room  decoration 
is  white  and  gold.  With  this  they  profess 
that  they  can  never  go  WTOng,  of  what  kind 
of  colour  soever  may  be  the  draperies  and 
cabinet  work  in  the  room.  The  details  are 
sometimes  exquisite,  but  the  general  effect,  as 
being  left  to  chance,  is  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  extremely  offensive.  The  dis- 
crepancies of  the  salle  «  manger  are  thus 
described  by  the  writer: — "Let  us  enter," 
he  says,  "  the  dining-room — the  dining-room 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Here,  by  a  happy 
chance,  there  are  two  rooms,  one  for  ordinary 
occasions,  and  the  other  for  gala  days.  In  the 
former  the  draperies  are  of  woollen  reps,  and 
the  panels  are  embossed  paper.  On  whatnots 
and  other  convenient  articles  of  furniture  are 
set  forth  miniature  cups  and  dolls'  toys.  But 
what  is  become  of  you,  oh  !  beautiful  orna- 
mental dishes  of  bygone  days  1  and  why  are 
you  not  present,  chefs  d'o2uvres  of  our  modern 
porcelain  ?  A  chandelier  hangs  immediately 
over  the  table.  Either  change  this  chande- 
lier for  a  smaller,  or  let  the  cejiling  be  made 
to  harmonize  with  it.  The  former  alternative 
is  the   simplest,   the  latter  the  more  costly. 

But  what  is  this  odour  that  assails 

the   nostrils  i The    reps  furniture 

and  embossed  paper  indiscreetly  proclaim  the 
substance  of  yesterday's  dinner.  These 
materials  are,  indeed,  very  tenacious  of  the 
perfumes  of  recent  banquets." 

In  adverting  to  the  bad  taste  prevalent  in 
the  fitting  up  of  what  is  called  a  salle  a 
'manger  d'apparat — that  is,  a  banquetting- 
room  of  the  first  class — the  writer  says  that 
even  in  such  instances  the  wealthy  proprietor 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  un- 
scrupulous adventurers.  The  draperies  are 
heavy.  The  table,  the  chairs,  the  sideboards 
— all  the  moveables,  indeed — are  of  black 
wood  ;  and,  to  complete  the  funereal  aspect  of 


*  De  la  Meublenjent  et  de  la  Decoration  Interievire  dea 
no8  Apparteraeuts.  Par  JI.  E.  Guichard,  architecte-de- 
corattiur.    Paria. 


the  place,  nothing  but  the  Idack  plumes  arc 
wanting.  M.  Guichard  would  replace  this  liy 
furniture  of  oak,  or  some  other  wood  of  warm 
tint,  and  decidedly  condeunis  chairs  on  which 
are  carved  the  entire  coat  of  arms  of  the  host, 
much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  guest  at  table. 
We  are  then  invited  to  consider  the  modern 
l''rench  drawing-room,  which  is  a  mere 
monotony  of  white  paint  and  gilding. 
The  description  will  apply  to  any  number  of 
first-class  saloons.  The  doors,  the  panels, 
the  wainscots,  the  ceilings,  the  cornices,  the 
arabesques,  and  compositions  in  relief,  are  the 
universal  white  and  gilt ;  but  the  stereotyped 
pattern  is  easy  of  execution,  for,  white  being 
the  negation  of  colour,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
seek  eli'ective  contrasts  and  harmonies.  AVith 
the  absolute  condemnation  of  high-toned 
decoration,  without  reference  to  tlie  amount 
of  light  in  the  apartment,  we  cannot  agree, 
for  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  there  is 
a  very  great  proportion  of  drawing-rooms  for 
which  this  kind  of  decoration  is  alone 
s  uitable. 

In  order  to  correct  this  state  of  things  the 
remedy  proposed  is  one  which  would  require 
a  course  of  study  too  prolonged  and  close  to 
be  generally  followed,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  basis  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  decoration 
— it  is,  in  short,  the  study  of  Nature,  which 
we  would  simply  interpret  as  pictorial  effect, 
breadth,  and  harmony.  As  a  model,  a  land- 
scape is  chosen  in  which  the  near  objects — 
trees,  herbage,  flowers — are  present  with  all 
their  importunate  details,  while  in  the  dis- 
tance all  definition  is  lost  in  the  blending 
of  the  whole  as  it  recedes  from  the  foreground. 
This  affords  us  the  perspective  of  colour  for 
daylight ;  for  evening  or  night  another  de- 
scription is  given.  The  application  of  the 
precepts  gathered  from  the  lesson — say  for 
daylight  effect — is  as  follows  : — Let  your 
carpet  be  bright  and  rich  in  colour  towards 
the  centre,  whence,  both  in  tone  and  hue,  it 
should  gradually  decline  to  the  extremities. 
The  seats  of  the  chairs  must  be  bright  in 
tiut,  but  for  the  fabric  with  which  the  backs 
are  covered  the  colour  should  be  somewhat 
lowered,  and  the  wall  or  panelling  should 
yet  more  be  reduced  in  tone  (and  different  in 
colour  if  desirable),  and  the  tables  should  be 
as  light  in  tint  as  possible.  If  this  be  judi- 
ciously carried  out  the  effect  will  not  only  be 
strikingly  brilliant,  but  it  will  very  much 
increase  in  appearance  the  size  of  the  room. 
A  landscape  is  a  wide  field  to  propose  as  a 
model  for  the  embellishments  of  a  drawing- 
room,  but,  after  all,  it  is  from  Nature  that 
every  touch  of  the  beautiful  proceeds. 

Of  the  conventional  drawing-room  M. 
Guichard  says  that  its  garniture  presents 
nothing  but  violent  contrasts,  shown  by  deep 
red  sofas  and  arm-chairs  relieved  by  white 
and  gold.  The  lady  of  the  house  perhaps 
places  herself  in  one  of  these  seats,  which  has 
the  effect  of  suddenly  changing  her  com- 
plexion to  a  livid  hue ;  and  this  is  not  the  least 
objectionable  result  attendant  on  the  false 
apposition  of  colour.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples here  laid  down,  and  taking  the  com- 
plexion of  a  family,  or  an  individual,  whether 
dark  or  fair,  as  the  keynote  of  the  entire 
symphon)',  the  decorations  of  a  room  might 
be  so  divided  as  to  set  it  forth  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  accompany  the  writer 
through  the  details  which  he  prescribes  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  perfection  of  his  scheme  of 
decoration.  Many  of  his  propositions  are 
open  to  objection.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  room  for  every  improvement  in 
decoration.  Even  in  middle-class  houses  the 
exercise  of  taste  is  less  costly  than  vulgar 
parade.  The  difficulties  of  a  successful  result 
do  not  readily  show  themselves  to  the  ob- 
server; nevertheless,  the  embarrassments  may 
have  been  many,  but  they  have  all  yielded  to 
well-directed  study  of  colour  and  composition. 
"  Proceed,"  says  the  writer,  "  from  analysis  to 
synthesis ;  and,  above  all,  remember  that  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies are  already  far  behind  us.     Times 
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fortunes,  and  manners  have  changed.  Study 
them  a-s  thev  exist,  and  adapt  your  art  to  the 
exi-encies  of  the  time.  The  charm  of  art  is  in 
nowise  weakened  because  it  has  teiupered 
itself  to  the  Greece  of  Pericles,  to  the  Rome  ol 
Acrippa,  to  the  Italy  of  Leo  X.,  to  the  France 
of  Francis  I.  and  Louis  XIV.  Methods,  or 
'  styles '  so  called,  of  embellishment  are  cx- 
haustless,  and  those  which  are  now  his- 
tori.al  have  been  appropriate  to  the  times 
of  their  prevalence  respectively.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  reasonablv  asked,  why  a  distinc- 
tive cliaracter  is  wanting,'  to  the  ornamental 
art  of  a  period  which,  in  all  else,  surpasses  the 
utmost  cunning  of  all  historical  timeJ" 


0RGAK3. 


'  "PV^  gustibus  non  est  disputandum."    Upon 


musical  iiuestions  this  is  even  more  true 
thin  in  the  sUter  arts.     Still  there  are  in   these 
matters  9omc  data  to  go  upon.     It  is  at  least  very 
questionable  how  far   the   opinion   of  foreigners 
iipon  the  art   of  Englishmen   is   of  much  value. 
The  I'aris  Exhibitions  have  shown  pretty  plainly 
that  in  some  branches  of  art  the  Ereuch  at  any  rate 
entirely  misunderstand  us,  and  fail  completely  to 
arpreciatc  any   of  the  excellencies   of   our  be?t 
work      It  is  even  denied  that  we  can  paint  Land- 
scape     Turner  himself   is   scarcely  esteemed   of 
any  value.     I   am  not  a   whit  more  prepared  to 
accept   the   verdict   of   foreigners   upon   musical 
sound  than  I   should   upon   poetry  or  painting, 
certainly  not  when  the  quality  of  sound  produced 
abroad   happens   to    be  different   from  what  we 
pro<luce.      The  fashion   of    Englishmen   to   cis- 
[•arace   their   own  countrymen,  not  only  of  tUe 
present  day  but   of  all   others,  has  done  endless 
damage   in   a   hundred   ways.      The  gilt  bronze 
royal   efBgics  at  Westminster  are  of  great  beauty 
and   merit,    so,     contrary  to    the     most    direct 
evidence,   "they  must    have   been   done  by   an 
Italian."     The   portrait   of  Richard  II.,  over  the 
scrubbing  of  which  there  has  been  so  much   con- 
gratulation, is   so  delicately  drawn   that   it  also 
'•  appears   to  be  lulian."       In  consequence,  the 
curious  di.aper  for  the  background,  so  distinctive 
of  English  work,  was   destroyed,  and  with  it   the 
English  character  of  the  painting.     If   the   tone 
of  an  orgin  is  really  so  much  a  matter  of  taste  as 
your  correspondent  affirms,  it   is  rather  amusing 
to  lind  him  dogmatising  about  it  as  he  does,  aud 
in  his  former  letter  connecting   it  with  a  material 
that  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  it.      I  need 
scarcely  point   out   to   any  of  your   readers  but 
Mr.  AV.  Taylor,  that,  though  an   English  verdict 
upon  the   question  of  music  may  be  of  far  lower 
value   than   a    German  one— a  position,   by  the 
way,  which  I   entirely   deny,  and  which   is  con- 
tradicted   by    facts— there    is  no   more   critical 
audience  than  an   English  one,  nor  can   you  have 
music  better  rendered   in   any   countrj-  than  in 
our  own.     I  would   also   say,  with   the   late  Mr. 
Edw.ard  Taylor,   that,  in  all  branches   of   music 
where  fashion  has  allowed  fair  play  to  the  artist, , 
England    has    never   been    a  wliit   behind   the 
foreigner,  no   matter  of  what   nation.     In  some 
things,  as  in  the  glee  and  anthuiu,  we  have  never 
been   equalled.      Still,   even    supposing  that  an 
English   verdict  upon   music  is  not  of  the  same 
value  as  a  German   one,  it  by  no   means   follows 
that  the  German  verdict  upon   organs  is  of  the 
same  superior  importance.      It  is   rather  curious 
to  observe  how  much  it  is  the  fashion  of  English- 
men to  pre.ach   up  foreigners   at  the   expense  of 
their  own  countrymen.     In   the  last  century  and 
the   beginning  of    this   Italy  was  everything  in 
music.  I  remember  seeing  in  an  old  number  of  the 
Lady's  JIagazine  a  passage  where  it  said  you  might 
as  well  expect  some  impossible  thing.I  forget  exactly 
what,  to  happen,  as  to  hope  for  musical  taste  in  a 
German.     Mozart  and    Mendelssohn  have  .altered 
that  opinion— possibly  it  may  be  France  that  will 
in  our  children's  time  be  held  up   to  the  worship 
of  Englishmen  in  this  matter.     I  have  not  much 
acquaintance  with  the  German  organs  ;  but  I  have 
most    minutely   examined,    by   the   courtesy  of 
Mr.    Rogers,    the   Unnca.'iter     organ,     which    is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  particularly  fine   specimen 
of  Schiilze's  work,   and  immediately   afterwards 
that  great  work  at  Liverpool,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  lately  been   wonderfully   increased  in  power 
and  beauty,  and  I  can   affirm  that  the  Liverpool 
organ  is  in  every  respect  entirely  superior  to  that 
at  lioncaiter,  which,  with  much  that  is  beautiful, 
is   still    old-fashioned     and    almost    retrograde. 
There  are  evidences  throughout  the  work  of  in- 


decUionand  rule  of  thumb  work  that  wouUi  be 
perfectly  amusing  to  such  a  man  as  Henry  AN  UUs. 
Talk    about  windage,   why    this    much-vaunted 
instrument   has   the  same   antiquated  appar.atus 
which  in  this  country  has  been  superseded  lor  a 
century  or  more,  bearing  about  the   same  com- 
parison to  what  our  best  builders  do  as   the  old 
state  carriage   and  eight  would  do  to  an   express 
train   on   the   Great  Western.     While   upon  this 
subject,  I   will  only  remark  that,  whatever   dith- 
culty  the  present   organ-blower   (an   old  man  1 
beUeve)   may  find  with  the   Kingston  organ,  that, 
at   its   inauguration,   two   of    Jlr.   Willis's   boys 
blew  it,  though   it  is   a   very   large  organ,  with 
pneumatic    levers   and    sub   aud    super    oct.ave 
couplers.     I  need  not   say  that  on   that  occasion 
the  full  organ  was   used,  not  for  a  chord   or  two, 
but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  accomplished  organist 
Mr  Hopkins,  who  ocened  the  instrument.     I  wul 
only   add  that,   whether  we   take   the    gambas, 
flutes    (harmonic),  diapasons,  or  reeds,  this  organ 
can   scarcely  be   surpassed.      Singularly   enough, 
too,  the   whole  of    the   metal   of   this   organ   is 
spotted.      One    is   almost    tempted   to   ask   Mr. 
Taylor  whether  he   knows  what   spotted    metal 
means '     He  tells  us  that  the  metal   of   Father 
Smith's   pipes  in   the  St.  Paul's  organ  are  much 
better  than   ordinary  spotted   metal.      If  so,  why 
have  they   not  spotted  .'     The  fact   is  that  they 
contained,  and   contain,  for   they  have   nut  been 
recast  or  altered  in   quality,  only  one   quarter   of 
tin,  and,  therefore,  the   metal  does  not   reach   a 
spot      So   much   for  your   correspondent's  asser- 
tion as  to  the  practice  of  the  "  artists  of  aU  ages." 
I  suppose  Mr.  Taylor  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  A\  ilbs 
completely  rebuilt  this   organ  about   three  years 
ago.     So  far  as  any  locking-up  of  pipes  was  con- 
cerned, it  is  only  true  so  far  as  that  the  c-tthedral 
doiyrsv;ere   shut  at  nvjht.     Any   further  locking- 
up  is   a  mere   myth.      The  Dean   and  Chapter, 
when   they  employed   Mr.  Willis,  had   doubtless 
the   fullest   confidence   both   in  his  abilities  and 
his  honesty,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  they 
at  all  disappointed  in   either.     In   my  opinion  of 
the  excellency  of  the  Kingston  organ,  I  am  fully 
borne  out    by  the   unequivocal    expressions     of 
admiration   o"£  Mr.  Hopkins,  who   opened   it,  and 
of  Mr.  Turle,  who  was   present  at  its   inaugura- 
tion.    Winchester  organ  is  notoriously  one  of  the 
finest  cathedral   organs  in  the   kingdom.     I  have 
never  heard  this  impugned. 

Mr.  Taylor  does  not,  perhaps,  know  that  the 
builder  whom  1  casually  mentioned  .as  .among 
those  most  famous  in  England,  is  now  construct- 
ting  the  great  organ  for  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  with,  among  other  things, 
o2h.  metal  pipes,  the  diapasons  to  be  of  pure 
tin.  He  is  also  doing  one  for  the  Alexandra  Palace 
at  Muswell  Hill,  which  we  shall  all  have  an 
opportunity,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  of  hearing  and 
inspecting.  They  will  both,  I  am  told,  have 
some  extraordinary  mechanical  improvements. 
It  will  in  my  opinion  be  wiser  in  Mr.  Taylor  to 
suspend  his  judgment  till  these  are  before  the 
public.  It  will  give  your  readers  some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  these  instruments,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  least  of  them  will  contain  more 
than  100  stops  !  In  the  face  of  such  gigantic 
affairs  as  these,  with  mechanical  appliances  as 
simple,  beautiful,  and  astonishing  as  any  of  our 
steam  machinery,  all  either  original  or  at  least 
original  in  their  apjlieation  and  extension,  it 
can  only  raise  a  smile  when  wc  are  told 
that,  after  all,  Lewes  "is  your  man." 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Lewes  may  not  be  a  rising  man,  or  that  organ 
building  may  not  be  more  his  forte  than  archi- 
tecture, to  which  I  believe  he  devoted  his 
younger  years.  W'hat  I  object  to,  as  ]iositively 
ridiculous,  is  thnisting  him  forward  as  tlie 
English  organ  builder,  when,  as  far  as  we  know, 
he  has  never  built  a  really  large  organ  at  all. 
That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  which  occurred  lately  in  the  Musical 
Standard.  In  this  he  offers  to  build  a  large  organ 
for  soms  townhall  or  pubjic  building,  at  prime, 
cost !  It  would,  therefore,  seem  more  agreeable 
to  fair  play  and  common  sense  to  wait  till  he  has 
constructed  a  first-rate  instrument  before  we 
adjudicate  upon  his  abilities.  Loving  music  and 
all  connected  with  it  as  I  do,  I  should  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  disparage  a  really  rising 
man.  If  Mr.  Lewes  should  show  himself  to  be 
the  rival  of  Willis,  Schulze,  and  CavailldColl,  no 
one  will  be  more  happy  to  acknowledge  it  and 
welcome  the  acquisition  to  the  musical  world 
than  myself.  At  present  I  am  not  aware  th.at  he 
is  known,  except  as  a  builder  of  small  co\intry 
church  organs,  aud  not  always  a  successful  one. 


Mr.  Schulze  may  or  may  not  laugh  at  Mr.  Willis's 
flue  work.     I   have   personally   known    first-rate 
painters  of  the  present  day  laugh  at  Van  Dyck 
and  the   old  masters.      This,  however,    I    know, 
from  a  very  careful  comparison  of  the  two,  that, 
whether  he  may  laugh  or  no,   he   cannot  come 
near  the  tone  of  Willis.     His  Doncaster  organ  i^ 
simply  a  fine  specimen  of  the  organs  of  150  years 
ago.     WilUs's  is  as  much  superior  to  that,  as  are 
Erard's  or  Eroadwood's  grand  pianos  to  the  old 
harpsichord.     That   Cavaille   would   do   no  such 
thing,  I  happen  to  know  for  certain.     He  is  par- 
ticulariy  intimate   with   Mr.    Willis,    and    they 
mutually  esteem  each  other's  great  talents.     M. 
Cavaille  has  frequently  been  heard  to  say  that,  if 
anyone  wants  to  study  the  new  improvements  in 
organ  building,  he  must  come  to  England,  aud  he 
has,  in   fact,  frequently  sent  his  friends  to   Mr. 
Willis  and  others  to  see  their  works.     The  fact  is, 
that  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  have  had  to 
copy  English  mechanism,  as  I   find  in  a  work,  a 
few  years  old,  published  on  the  Continent,  the 
contrivances     that     were     really    developed     in 
England  by  Hill  and  Willis  in  1S51.     Notwith- 
standing   your   correspondent's   opinion    to    the 
contrary,  there  is  not  a  question  that  architecture 
has  made  rapid  strides  of  late  years,  though  still 
there  is  f.^r  too  much  mere  copying — too  much 
fear  of  getting  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  prece- 
dent.    Fortunately  organ  building  has  been  able 
to  forsake  the  old  routine,  and  strike  out  a  new 
and   original   scope   for  itself.     A  man  like  Mr. 
Willis  has  not  now  to  ask  himself  whether  hia 
tone  is  like   that  o£   the   Haarlem   orgau.      He 
makes  up  his  mind  what  tone  he  wants  to  get, 
and  goes  straight  forward  to  get  it,  and  usually 
succeeds   in    a   marvellous    manner.     Of    course 
there  are  many  who  will  lift  up  their  eyes  and 
say  that  his  tones  are  not  a  bit   like  their   old 
favourites,  which  is  likely  enough  ;  but  the  time 
will  come,  if  it  has  not  come  already,  when  the 
soft  emasculated  tones  of  the  old-fashioned  organ 
will  be  no  more  desiderated  than   the   pleasant 
tinkle  of  the  spinnet  or  harpsichord.  Of  this  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  England  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  organ  builders,  except  so  far  as  she  is  so 
often  and  so  fatally  influenced  by  fashion,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  examine  for  herself.     We 
are  naturally   a  musical  nation— a  very  musical 
nation ;  in  critical  power  second  to  no  other.     It 
will  be  a  great  pity  if  we   allow  ourselves  to  be 
talked    into    a    neglect    of     our  national   organ 
builders,   and  thus  stop  the  progress  of   an   art 
which,  under  the  hands   of  such  a  man   as  the 
builder  of   the  Liverpool,  Albert  Memorial,  aud 
Alexandra  Palace  organs,  seems  likely  even  stdl  to 
develop  in  a  manner  that  will  astonish   us  all. 

J,  C.  J. 
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DECORATIONS    OF    THE   NEW   FOREIGN 
OFFICE. 

ON  Wednesday  evening  last,  Mr.  Disraeli  held 
a  brilliaut  reception  in  the  grand   saloon  of 
the  new  Foreign  Oflice.   "  The  building,"  says  the 
DaVy  Nevs,  "  has  only  been  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
contractor   since   last   Thiu-sday,  and  great  exer- 
tions have  been  necessary  to   make  it   ready  for 
last   night's   reception.     The   entrance   was  from 
the  Downing-street  gateway,  the  visitors  alighting 
on  the  right-hand  side  and  passing  into  the  lower 
corridor,  which  runs  from  east  to  west  the  length 
of  that  wing  of  the  building.     The   walls  ^  of  this 
corridor   are   panelled    in    vellum   and    tint   and 
amber,  with  dado  of  green.     For  the  occasion  the 
openings  in  the  walls  were  covered   with  crimson 
cloth,   and  a  plentiful  supply  of   exotics   formed 
an   agreeable   avenue    for    the    visitors  to    p.asa 
through.     The  grand  staircase   is  situate   at   the 
centre   of   the   lower   corridor,   on   the  left-hand 
side.     It  starts  from  the  centre,  working  up  right 
and   left  on    to     the    corridor   on  the  principal 
storey.     The   basement  pillars  of   the  hand   rail 
of   the   staircase   are   made    of   fine   Devonshire 
marble,  highly  polished,  the  hand  r.ail  is  of  dove- 
coloured  marble,  the  balusters   of   fine   alabaster, 
and   the   strings   and   courses   of    black   marble. 
The   lower    stage   walls    are    of     amber   colour, 
charged  withhoneysucklepattern  in  gold  .and  black. 
The  dividing  panels  are  of  black,  with  arabesques 
of  tridents  and  dolphins,  with  the  royal  initials  m 
gold  ;  the  royal  arms  emblazoned  in  full  colour. and 
gold   forming  centre  features.     The  upper  stage 
walls   are    of    soft    toned   green    powdered,   with 
ornament  in  white,  black,  and  gold,  dado  of  deep 
green    panelled   with   black   lines,   with    fret    in 
black    and    yeUow    for    borders.       The    various 
marbles  used  in  the  lower  staging  are  Irish  green, 
Devonshire,  Dove,  Sienna,  Princes  red,  and  blaci, 
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enriched  with  gold  mouldings.  This  staircase  is 
lighted  during  the  day  from  the  south  by 
seven  windows,  and  at  night  by  two  corona  gas 
chandeliers  suspended  from  the  ceiling  on  either 
side  of  the  domed  centre.  The  roof  of  the  stair- 
case  is  deeply  coffered — the  panels  contain  orna- 
ments in  bold  relief,  treated  richly  with  gold,  the 
mouldings  being  of  green,  of  pale  greyish  hue. 
The  central  portion,  of  the  roof  will  display  a 
rather  flat  cupola  with  peudentives,  the  latter  to 
bear  figures  of  the  quarters  of  the  earth,  the  for- 
mer a  series  of  figures  representing  various 
nations,  arranged  beneath  a  zodiacal  circle,  and  a 
vault  of  pale  blue  powdered  with  stars.  The 
corridor  on  the  principal  storey  is  supported  by 
columns  of  British  granite,  over  the  capitals  being 
a  decoration  of  frieze.  In  the  principal  corridor 
the  columns  are  of  Devonshire  marble,  sur- 
iii"unted  by  a  decorated  frieze,  the  ceiling 
Iring  of  pale  blue,  charged  with  ornaments  in 
gold.  The  grand  corridor  is  divided  into  seven 
arches,  each  arch  on  either  side  being  ornamented 
with  most  elaborate  designs  in  stone  work,  ia  the 
niture  of  arabesque,  comprising  scroll  work  inter- 
h\L'ed  with  flowers,  friut,  animals,  &o.,  in  pleasing 
vuiity.  and  of  great  beauty  of  workmanship. 
'I'll'  r  1  uns  on  both  sides  of  the  grand  corridor 
Hi  10  used  last  evening  as  refreshment  and  retiring 
v "  ims.  The  grand  centre  to  which  the  company 
c  juverged  was  the  Secretary  of  State's  saloon.  This 
magnificent  room  is  lighted  by  five  windows, 
three  loolpng  out  upon  the  enclosure  in  St. 
James's-park,  and  the  other  two  in  the  direction 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  column.  A  magnificent 
■huidelier,  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  ceil- 
iiiL.'.  supplemented  by  small  candelabra  fixed 
TMund  the  walls  of  the  room,  mo.st  eft'ectively 
lit  the  room  last  evening.  Of  the  apartment 
itself  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  walls  are 
prepared  in  sage  green  bordered  with  black.  The 
Held  is  powdered  with  ornaments  in  gold  and 
Itlack,  and  the  border  enriched  with  an  intricate 
arabesque  in  gold.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is 
ci  itfered  in  octagons,  geometrically  arranged,  deco- 
rated  in  pale  green  and  gold,  the  girders  being 
panelled  with  ornament  in  porcelain,  white  in 
relief  on  amber  tint.  The  general  effect  was 
riiiist  agreeable.  The  principal  saloons  were  most 
brilliantly  illuminated  under  the  superintendence 
■  ■I  Hancock  and  Rixon.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
visitors  began  to  assemble,  and  comprised  the 
elite  of  society  at  present  in  town,  as  well  as 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family." 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Ix  the  House  of  Commons  on  Friday,  Mr. 
Si;hreiber  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  whether  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  recent  discoveries  on  the 
site  (hitherto  lost)  of  the  manufactory  of  old 
English  porcelain  at  Bow,  as  announced  in  the 
Building  News  last  week.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber expressed  a  desire  to  know  whether  Lord  ilon- 
tagu  would  enter  into  communication  with  Messrs. 
Bell  and  Black,  with  a  view  to  the  further  prose- 
cution on  their  property  at  Bow  of  discoveries  so 
important  and  interesting  in  the  history  of  English 
art.  Lord  R.  Montagu  said  it  was  true  that  in- 
teresting specimens  of  old  English  china  had  been 
discovered  at  Bow,  and  that  some  specimens  had 
been  sent  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
where  they  had  been  identified  as  of  the  same  kind 
as  specimens  before  existing,  but  of  hitherto  un- 
known manufacture.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Black  have 
offered  to  reopen  the  diggings,  if  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  English  ceramic  art. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  Mr.  Samuelson 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  provisions  for  giving  instruction  in 
theoretical  and  applied  science  to  the  indus- 
trial classes.  In  an  interesting  speech  he  can- 
vassed the  working  of  the  schools  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  showing  that  the 
results  were  unsatisfactory,  and  that  a  great  im- 
provement in  scientific  education  was  necessary 
for  the  development  of  our  manufacturing  pros- 
perity ;  and  he  held  out  a  strong  hope  that  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the  literary  and 
general  education  of  the  working  classes.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dixon  and  supported 
by  Mr,  Baines,  who  held  that  a  strong  case  for 
inquiry  had  been  made  out,  but  preferred  that  it 
should   be  by  a  Royal  Commission.     Mr.  Bazley 


was   inclined  to  trust  for  our   manufacturing  pro- 
gress to  the  inventive  genius,  enterprize,  and  self- 
education   of  our   manufacturers,   rather   than  to 
technical   education,   and   exhorted   them  to  put 
their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  State  for  help.     The  duty  of  the  State, 
he  insisted,  was  to  give  a  good  primary  education, 
and  with  that  we  need  not  desp.air  that  the  Euglish 
workman   would   keep  pace  with  the  world.     He 
denied  that  we  were  retrograding  in  any  branch  of 
m.anufactures,   and  he  deprecated  the  interference 
of  the   State  iu  the  education   of   the  workshop. 
Mr.    E.   Potter  took  entirely  the-same  view  as  Mr. 
Bazley,  and   denied  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  supply  a  kind  of  education  which 
the  manufacturers  themselves  had  done  so  little 
to     promote  ;     and     Mr.    Bagnall    argued    that 
technical  education  was  more  needed  for  the  class 
of  managers  and  overlookers  than  for  the  working 
men.       Lord    R.    Montagu   held  it  to  be  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  in  many  branches  our  manu- 
facturers  were   being  closely  pressed  by  foreign 
competition,  though  this  did  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  deterioration  of  our  processes  as  from 
the   improvement   and  increase    of    Continental 
manufactures,  and  the  completion  of  the  foreign 
system  of   railways.      He   mentioned   numerous 
cases  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which  foreign 
manufacturers  had  successfully  competed  with  us 
even  in  our  own  markets,  and  the  cause  he  held 
to  be  that  though  we  had  iron,  coal,  cheap  transit, 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  tasteful  workmen,  we 
wanted  technical  education.     After  an   elaborate 
discussion  of  the  meaning  and  objects  of  technical 
education,   he  laid  it  down  that  the  duty  of  the 
State  dill  not  go  beyond  giving  the  workman  such 
knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  applicable  to  his 
calling  as  would  enable  him  to  exercise  it  with  the 
greatest   efl'ect.     The  State  had  to  do  with  the 
brain,  the  workshop  must  perfect  the  hands.     He 
traced  the  improvements  eff'ected  in  many  branches 
of  our  n\an\ifactures  by  the  educational  movement 
which  was  the  result   of  the   Exhibition  of  1851, 
and  he  argued  that  the  chief  things  to  be  avoided 
were  the  establishment  of  special  schools    and  of 
State    manufactures  for    the   encouragement   of 
trade.      The  recent    Minute   of  Council  for  the 
creation  of  industrial  schools,   he  explained,  had 
been    very     successful,    and    he    concluded    by 
acceding  to  the  motion  for  a  Committee.     Mr.  H. 
A.  Bruce  dwelt  on  the    importance  of  elementary 
education,  and  Mr.  Henley  defended  the  working- 
classes  from  the  imputations  of  ignorance  recently 
made   against   them,    the   motive  of    which,    he 
hinted,  was  not  altogether  disinterested,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  noticed  in  the  reports  that  these  highly- 
educated    foreign    workmen    invariably    worked 
longer   hours   and    for  less  money.     He  ridiculed 
the  suggestion    that   a  trade  could  be   taught  in 
school ;  the  workshop  was  the  only  training  school. 
The   Committee   was  agreed  to,  after  some  obser- 
vations from  Mr.   Paget  and  Mr.  Acland. 


ment  and  the  chief  Courts  of  Law.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that,  even  apart  fioni  the 
crowded  state  of  the  Strand,  this  is  a  great  gain. 
Charingcross  is  the  centre  of  ,au  arc,  of  which 
Temple-b&r  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  the 
two  extremities,  and  of  which  the  river  or  the 
Embankment  is  the  string.  We  shall,  in  fact,  go 
straight  across  the  arc  instead  of  going  all  round 
it,  and  when  we  add  to  this  that  wo  escape  tho 
delays  of  the  Strand,  it  is  probable  that  more  than 
half  the  time  now  cousumedbetween  the  two  places 
will  be  saved." 

The  same  paper  suggests  that  the  roadway,  or  at 
least  the  footway,  of  the  Embankment  should,  Ur 
the  present,  be  admitted  into  King's  Bonch-w.alk, 
in  the  Temple,  and  thus  be  placed  in  communica- 
tion with  the  street  leading  i  hence  to  Hlackfriars- 
bridge.  For  foot  passengers  we  can  see  no  reason- 
able objection  to  this  arrangement.  If  the  Tem- 
plars should  object  to  any  part  of  their  precincts 
being  disturbed  by  carriage  traffic,  they  may  re- 
member that  they  themselves  will  be  at  first  more 
benefited  than  any  one  else  by  the  improvement, 
and  might,  therefore,  gracefully  consent  to  make 
some  temporary  sacrifice.  But  the  great  and  ob- 
vious advantage  of  such  a  plan  would  probably  be 
sufficient  to  insure  its  adoption,  if  the  oonstrue- 
tion  of  the  Embankment  renders  it  feasible.  To 
discharge  the  traffic  of  the  Embankment  into 
Fleet-street  solely  by  the  narrow  streets  west  of 
the  Temple  must,  in  some  degree,  occasion  the 
same  inconvenience  as  is  experienced  at  the 
junction  of  Park- lane  and  Piccadilly.  If  any  por- 
tion of  it  could  find  its  way  into  Bridge-street,  so 
as  to  unite  with  the  mam  stream  where  that 
broad  thoroughfare  crosses  Fleet-street  and  Lud- 
gate-hill,  we  should  probably  escape  all  confusion, 
more  especially  as  the  Corporation  have  already 
commenced  the  works  which  are  to  widen  the 
bottom  of  Ludgate-hill. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

The  Times,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  says,  "The 
public  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  they  have  really  a 
prospect  of  soon  enjoying  some  of  the  benefits 
they  have  long  promised  themselves  from  the 
Thames  Embankment.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  whole  of  the  completed  part  of  the  Em- 
bankment will  be  forthwith  prepared  for  public 
traffic.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  boon  which 
will  thus  be  conferred  upon  the  bu.sy  portion  of 
the  metropolis.  The  two  chief  centres  of  life  in 
London  are  now  the  City  and  Westminster,  and 
the  transaction  of  business — which  means  the 
maintenance  of  the  activity  of  the  E  mpire — depends 
on  the  communication  between  those  two  centres. 
At  present  they  are  united  by  an  indirect,  a  tor- 
tuous, an  obstructed,  and  a  narrow  lane,  which  it 
is  a  mockery  to  call  a  thoroughfare.  If  the  streets 
of  a  city  may  be  compared  to  the  veins  of  a  com- 
plex animal,  the  Strand  constitutes  a  kind  of 
aneurism  in  the  most  ntal  part  of  the  body.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  an  inexcusable  waste  if 
the  fine  space  of  ground  already  reclaimed  from 
the  mud  and  refuse  of  the  river  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  unoccupied  merely  because  there  was 
more  to  be  added  to  it.  '  Half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,'  and  the  portion  of  the  Embank- 
ment already  constructed  is  considerably  more 
than  half.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  consider  more 
precisely  what  will  be  gained.  The  lawyers,  in 
the  first  place,  and  the  great  hive  of  Parliament- 
ary as  well  as  legal  industry  which  is  concentrated 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 

The  United  BuUding  Society,  Birmingham,  held 
its  eleventh  annual  meetiog  last  week.  From 
the  report  it  appears  that  the  receipts  for  the 
past  financial  year  had  been  £14,293  15s.  7d., 
forming  in  the  aggregate  nearly  £153,000.  The 
profits,  inclusive  of  the  reserve  and  deferred  pre- 
mium fund,  amounted  to  £1,657  Is.  2d.  The 
directors  request  the  auditors  to  add  5  per  cent, 
compound  interest  to  the  credit  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. Thiswouldleaveabalanceof £812153.  lOd. 
in  favour  of  the  society.  The  report  further 
announces  that  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  had 
accepted  the  office  of  president  of  the  society,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Wm.  Scholedeld,  M.P.,  deceased. 
The  eleventh  aunual  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Freehold  Land  Society  was  held  last  week  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  directors.  The  society 
has  to  be  congratulated  on  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress it  has  made.  The  report  shows  extremely 
favourable  results.  We  find  that  the  number  ol 
members  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  724,  holding 
1,096  shares,  an  increase  of  118  members  and 
224  shares.  The  total  of  the  receipts  m  the  year 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £8,050  7s.  6d.,  and 
the  profits  realized  amounted  to  £1,110  4s.  5d. 
This  enabled  the  committee  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
7  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  carry  £100  to  the  re- 
serve fund,  and  a  balance  of  £100  to  the  credit  of 
the  ensuing  year's  account.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  society  there  has  been  429  allotments 
purchased,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000,  and  above  100 
houses  have  been  built  upjn  them,  at  a  cost  of. 
£30,000. 

Though  the  past  year  was  one  of  great  commer- 
cial depression,  the  directors  of  the  Halifax  Per- 
manent Benefit  Building  S-iciety,  in  their  fifteenth 
annual  report  just  issued,  congratulate  the  share- 
holders on  the  continued  progress  of  the  society, 
as  compared  with  former  years.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  vear  was  £113,3915,  being  an  in- 
crease of  £19,976  on  the  last  year.  As  many  as 
2,045  shares  had  been  taken  up  by  741  new 
members,  or  73  shares  more  than  the  previous 
year.  The  withdrawals  paid  to  members  had 
been  £15,365,  less  by  £6,031  than  last  year.  In 
the  deposit  department  there  had  been  invested 
643,074,  an  increase  upon  the  former  year  of 
103  depositors  and  £11,498.  The  withdrawals 
amounted  to  £22,830,  £5,727  more  than  last 
year.  The  sum  lent  upon  mortgage  during  the 
year  had  been  £50,397,  being  £8,918  more  than 
the  previous  year.  This  being  the  bonus  year, 
the  directors  recommend  that  £290  should  be 
carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the   remainder 


in  the  Inns  of   Court,  will  be  placed  in  direct  and    ..    ._ 

easy  communication   with  the   Houses  of  Parlia-  /  appropriated  for  bonus  among  the  members, 
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I'LAN    OF   NEW   TOWNHALL,   ABERDEEN. 


UMOII  STRICT 


10        tt        Z«        .9 


CAGTLE    STRAIT 


NEW  TOWNHALL,  ABERDEEN. 

WE  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  the  new 
townh.ill  about  to  be  erected  in  Aberdeen, 
ikt  a  cost,  including  the  site,  of  about  £60,00u. 
The  building  h  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  strongly 
impressed  with  the  well-known  characteristics  of 
the  old  Scottish  architecture.  The  most  striking 
feature  is  the  tower,  which  rises  without  a  break 
to  the  height  of  72ft.,  and  is  2Sft.  square.  The 
great  hall  oa  the  first  floor  is  "Gft.  by  -tfift.  by  48ft , 
and  the  edifice  will  have  a  frontage  in  Union- 
itrcet  of  200ft.,  and  in  Broad-street  of  11 5ft.  It 
will  )>e  built  of  granite,  and  will,  probably,  be  the 
mo.=it  picturesque  building  yet  attempted  in  that 
bard  material. 


or  other  instruments,  the  greater  the  advantage  in 
working  with  Mr.  Jiihn's  instrument,  not  being 
obhged  to  take  any  constructional  lines,  angles,  or 
points  whatever.  The  instrument  would  parti- 
cularly become  highly  valuable  wherever  surveys 
were  required  to  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  junr.,  afterwards  read 
a  paper  entitled  "  What  is  an  Architect  ?  " 


LIVERPOOL  ARCniTECTUEAL 
SOCIETY. 

CJEVERAL  topics  of  interest  were  brought  for- 
i^  ward  at  the  meeting  of  this  society  held  last 
wick.  Mr.  Kilpin,  the  president,  made  some  re- 
marks with  reference  to  the  local  building  bye- 
laws.  At  a  previous  meeting  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  present  a  memorial  to  the  town  council 
praying  for  a  revision  of  the  local  building  act  and 
bye  lawji,  but  the  chairman  explained  that  it  had 
not  been  yet  sent.  With  respect  to  the  building 
act,  Mr.  Kilpin  said  that  theabsurdities  were  so  flag- 
rant a.i  to  require  immediate  consideration  and, 
if  possible,  an  efTectual  remedy.  Mr.  Shoolbred 
said  he  had  put  up  a  roof  covered  with  zinc  in 
Liverp'jol,  and  the  amount  of  timber  he  had  been 
obliged  by  the  building  act  to  put  into  it  amounted 
to  450  per  cent,  compared  with  what  would  be  re- 
.  quired  in  London  or  elsewhere,  and  it  added  160 
por  cent.  Uj  the  cost  f-f  the  framing  of  the  roof. 
This  axiditional  amount  of  timber  in  no  way  con- 
duced to  the  strength  or  stability  of  the  roof,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  weakened  it  considerably  by 
adding  an  amount  of  dead  weight  the  supporting 
frame  was  not  calculated  to  bear.  Jlr.  R.  Juhns 
exhibite<l  a  new  surveying  instrument,  of  which 
lie  is  the  inventor,  called  the  auto-planograph,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
fur  meaAurement  with  the  chain  in  surveying 
operations.  This  instrument,  according  to  the  in- 
ventor, enables  everybody  who  is  able  to  read  to 
take  a  very  exact  land  survey  of  any  kind,  and  of 
the  mo«t  complicated  shape,  without  taking  any 
climensions  whatever  on  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time,  the  instrument  draws  the  most  crooked  out- 
line of  any  estate  on  the  f.pfjt  while  working  on 
the  drawing-board,  and  all  this  is  mechanically 
done  by  only  managing  the  instrument  in  -a  very 
aimple  manner  inileed.  The  instrument  shortens 
immensely  the  necessary  time  of  taking  a  survey, 
acting  automatically,  and  the  more  difficult  and 
complicated  a  survey  in  measuring  with  the  chain 


CHURCH    OF    ST.   NICHOLAS    AT 
BL0I3. 

THIS  church  consists  of  a  nave  of  four  bays, 
with  aisles,  and  a  narthex  between  the  two 
western  towers,  transepits  of  two  baj-s  each,  and 
choir  of  two  bays,  with  double  aisles  on  either 
side,  the  outer  ones  terminating  easterly  in  small 
apaidal  chapels.  The  choir  finishes  with  a  fino 
chevet  of  seven  compartments,  with  three  radiat- 
ing chapels,  but  the  most  peculiar  portion  of  this 
church  is  a  circular  lantern  at  the  intersection 
of  nave  and  transepts,  vaulted  iu  eight  compart- 
ments, with  ribs  springing  from  corbels  ;  each 
compartment  has  a  two-light  window.  This  lan- 
tern rests  on  pendeulives  of  the  type  seen  in  the 
Byzantine  domed  churches  of  southern  France. 
The  choir  bears  evidence  of  having  been  erected 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  nave  is  of  later 
date.  The  church  abounds  iu  beautiful  sculpture; 
we  give  illustrations  of  four  of  the  capitals  from 
the  chevet,  but  there  are  many  others  equally 
characteristic. 


CAST-IRON    STOVES. 

THE  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  lately 
been  discussing  the  unhealthy  effects  of 
closed  cast-iron  stoves.  The  result  of  experi- 
ments is  to  show  that  cast  iron,  when  heated  t  .  a 
certain  extent,  is  pervious  to  some  gases  and 
vapours,  and  allows  the  poiaonom  produi-ts  of 
coal  combustion  to  filter  through  it,  so  that  a 
room  warmed  by  a  cast-iron  stove  soon  lias  its 
atmosphere  vitiated  by  carbonic  acid.  Hence  the 
headaches  and  feeling  of  oppression  of  which 
many  persons  often  complain  who  are  oblicied  to 
sit  long  in  apartments  so  heated.  The  Academy 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  chemists  to  report 
fully  upon  this  suVjject.  A  short  time  since,  a 
physician  of  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  was  struck 
with  the  circumstance  that  an  epidemic  fever 
occurred  in  Savoy  every  winter,  and  he  fancied 
that  he  had  traced  the  cause  to  the  use  in  the 
cottages  of  cast-iron  stoves.  It  turned  out  from 
experiments  made  that  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
and  carbonic  oxide  actually  passed  through  the 
walls  of  the  stoves,  and  the  ciudemio  was  thus 
accounted  for. 


REFERENCES. 

A.  Priacip.al  Staircase. 

B.  Corridor. 

C.  Court  Room. 

D  D.  Witnesses'  Room. 

E.  Procurators  of  Court  Robing  .and  Consulting  Room . 

F.  Counsels'  Robing  Room. 

G.  Jvulge's  Room. 
H.  Jury  Room. 

I.  Sheriff's  Room. 

J.  Procurator  FiscaVs  Room. 

K.  Small  Court  Room. 

L.  Sheriff's  Room. 

J[.  Jury  Room. 

N.  Officer  of  Court's  Room. 

O.  Staircases. 

P.  Borough  Court  Room. 

Q  Q.  Witnesses'  Room  for  Borough  Court. 

R.  Magistrates'  Declaration  Room. 

S-"  City  and  County  Hall. 

T.  Large  Committee  Room  for  Connry. 

U  U.  Rooms  for  Clerk  of  Supply. 

V.  Council  Ch.amber. 

W.  Town  Clerk's  Office. 

X.  Clerk's  Room. 

Y.  Record  Room. 

Z.  Staircase. 

a,  Council,  Record,  and  Suaiue  Office 

6  J.  Safes. 

c.  Chamberlain's  Office. 

il.  Chamberlain's  Clerk'.-*  Room. 

e.  Deputy  Totvu  Clerk's  Office.  ^^ 

/.  Town  Officer's  Room. 

g  (/.  W.  C.'s,  lightedfrom  Roof. 

h  h.  Lavatories    do. 

fc  it.  Open  Courts. 

I I.  Strong  Rooms  in  Old  Tower. 

I  SANITARY  CONDITION  OB"  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  annual  report  of  Dr.  Trench,  medical  officer 
to  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  has  just  been 
issued.  A  slight  improvement'  is  perceptible  in 
the  death  rate,  it  being '29-4  per  1000,  or  3  per 
1000  less  than  the  average  rate  which  has  pre- 
vailed during  ten  previous  years.  Dr.  Trench 
reviews  at  some  length  the  work  of  court  improve- 
ment which  has  been  carried  out  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Local  Sanitary  Act  of  1S64.  Three 
presentments  have  been  made  by  the  grand  jury 
at  the  instance  of  the  medical  officer,  and  these 
presentments,  besides  ordering  the  total  demoli- 
tion of  384  houses,  directed  .alterations  to  be 
made  in  108.  They  required  also  the  removal  or 
the  conversion  into  water-closets  of  G47  privies 
and  open  cesspits.  "The  one  principle  (says  Dr. 
Trench)  which  chiefly  regulated  the  plans  of  im- 
provement was  a  desire  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  direct  ventilation,  and  of  the  ingress 
of  air  and  light  to  the  houses  of  courts,  at  the  leist 
sacrifice  of  property.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without 
interest  to  know  tb.at  the  demolition  of  384  hou.^ios 
will  directly  benefit,  by  the  open  space  thus 
acquired,  2174  house.s,  without  weighing  at  all  the 
other  advantages  to  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
town  which  will  follow  the  eradication  of  hotbeds  of 
contagious  disease."  The  cost  of  the  three  pre- 
sentments will  amount  to  £75,509. 

Some  startling  incidents  are  given  in  the  report 
of  overcrowding  and  indecent  occupation.  In  62 
instances  adult  sons  and  daughters  slept  in  the 
same  room  with  their  parents,  and  in  three  in- 
stances in  the  same  bed.  In  152  instances  adult 
daughters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  56 
instances  in  the  same  bed,  with  their  parents.  In 
99  instances  adult  sons  slept  in  the  same  room, 
and  in  37  instances  in  the  same  bed,  with  their 
parents.  In  214  instances  adult  sons  .slept  in  the 
same  room,  and  in  168  instances  in  the  same  bed, 
with  their  mothers.  In  37  instances  adult 
daughters  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  27  in- 
stances in  the  same  bed,  with  their  fathers.  In 
59  instances  the  mother,  with  her  adult  sons  and 
daughters,  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  iu  21  in- 
stances in  the  same  bed  together.  In  12  instances 
the  father,  with  his  adult  sons  and  daughters, 
slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  6  instances  in  the 
same  bed  together.  In  7  instances  a  mother, 
adult  son,  and  a  female  lodger  slept  in  the  same 
room,  and  in  2  instances  in  the  same  bed  together. 
In  64  instances  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  female 
lodger  slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  three 
instances  in  the  same  bed.  In  12  instances,  a 
man,  wife,  and  male  lodger  slept  in  the  same 
room.  In  39  instances  adult  brothers  and  sisters 
slept  in  the  same  room,  and  in  20  instances  in  the 
same  bed.  "  Surely,"  says  Dr.  Trench,  "  the  posi- 
tion of  these  people  is  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  legislator,  the  moralist,  and  the  teacher." 


ed  'o7*Voir»iiiAiii?-  \ 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  .ESTHETIC 
DESIGN.— NO.  XIII. 

IN  our  public  and  domestic  structures,  the 
treatment  of  doorways  and  window  open- 
ings, as  these  become  more  or  less  expressive 
clothe  character  of  the  building,   demands 


that  gives  all  the  effect  required,  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  wall  at  the  entrance. 
If  external,  this  thickness  can  often  be  carried 
up  one  or  more  storeys,  emphasizing  the  win- 
dows also,  and  forming  a  centre  more  or  less 
marked.  Angle  shafts  are,  I  think,  eminently 
appropriate  and  artistic,  both  in  position  and 
material,     for   the  jambs  of    doorways  and 


special  consideration.  For  entrance  and  exit, 
size  and  significance  of  purpose  should  be  con- 
veyed either  by  boldly  recessed  or  splayed 
jambs,  or  by  the  addition  of  porches  or  lobbies 
externally  or  internally.      The  ordinary  aper- 


r'f 


ture  made  in  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall, 
■which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  necessarily 
slight,  affords  little  or  no  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining effective  depth  of  reveal  of  arch. 
Often,  however,  the  ordinary  thickness  of  wall 


/-/f.  J. 


window  openings,  especially  the  former,  and 
even  flat-lintelled  openings  admit  of  their  in- 
troduction (fig.  1)  ;  frequently,  however,  they 
are  introduced  for  the  love  of  display,  being 
ostentatiously  paraded  wherever  a  simple 
splay  or  moulding  would  have  done  better. 
Thus  we  often  see  them  perched  on  corbels, 
doing  double  service  in  supporting  the  hea^-y 


crushing  members  of  an  arch  ;  or  again,  often 
so  slender  and  isolated  as  to  appear  the  ludi- 
crous mimicries  of  more  substantial  supports. 
The  writer  has  occasionally  noticed  a  central 
brick  pillar  surrounded  by  puny  slate  or 
marble  shafts  that  give  one  the  impression 
rather  of  iron  bars  or  props,  highly  suggestive 
of  buckling  than  of  the  artistic  accessories  of 
a  stable  shaft  of  masonry  ;  and  this  defect  is 
often  quite   as  apparent  when  these  pillarets 


AUCHiEOLOGT. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Sus- 
sex Archipologicil  Society  will  take  place  in  August 
next,  in  the  Tunbridge  Wells  district,  though  the 
exact  locality  has  not  yet  been  determined  on. 
Tljp  society  appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi. 
tion,  and  Vol.  XX.  of  its  transactions  is  now  iuthe 
press. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  who  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Rome,  has  lately  road  before  the 
British  Arch;eological  Society  there,  a  paper  on 
the  walls  and  gates  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  which  he  has  been  able  to  trace  out 
in  their  entire  compass. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Archaiological 
Association  on  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Holt  ex- 
hibited the  iron  lock  of  the  dressrAr  de  i^acristy  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  Beauvais,  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  ironwork  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Bailey  exhibited  Ruman  remains 
exhumed  about  two  years  since  in  Lombard-street, 
and  bearing  marks  of  fire,  so  far  confirming  the 
account  of  the  fire  of  the  time  of  Boadicea.  It 
was  announced  that  on  the  nest  evening  Mr. 
Gordon  Hill,  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  on 
this  evening,  would  read  his  paper  on  the  "  Dis- 
coveries at  West  Hampnett  Church,"  and  Mr.  S. 
Cuming  a  paper  on  "  Signacula  found  in  London." 
During  the  demolition  of  an  old  house  in  High- 
street,  Linlithgow,  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  last 
autumn,  two  interesting  examples  of  decorative 
painting  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury were  brought  to  light.  On  removing  the 
comparatively  modern  plaster  ceiling  of  the  two 
rooms  on  the  first  storey,  it  was  found  that  the 
underside  of  the  flooring  and  joists  of  the  room 
above  were  painted  over  their  entire  surface  with 
heraldic  and  foliated  designs.  These  had  been 
executed  in  water-colour  tempera,  which,  when 
exposed,  was  found  to  adhere  very  slightly,  owing 
to  the  decay  of  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The 
ceiling  of  another  room  was  occupied  with  the 
heraldic  blazons  of  fifteen  barons  and  twenty-two 
earls  of  Scotland.  Coronets  were  painted  over  the 
escutcheons  of  the  earls,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Arran's 
differing  from  the  rest  in  being  fohated.  A  third 
room  contained  five  escutcheons  of  Scotch  nobles  ; 
the  rest  of  the  ceiling  was  tilled  with  a  conven- 
tional design,  surrounding  a  terminal  female 
figure,  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  human  heads, 
griflins,  and  birds.  The  beams  of  both  ceilings 
were  decorated  with  a  guilloche  pattern  in  black. 
These  interesting  paintings  formed  the  subject  of 
a  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries  last  week,  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Cooke,  who  has  presented  drawings  of  the  ceilings 

to  the  society. 

• 

COMPETITION. 

TuE  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  Board  have 
awarded,  by  the  voice  of  the  special  committee, 
the  first  premium  of  £250  for  the  best  plans  and 
designs  to  Mr.  Giles  (Giles  and  Biven),  for  the 
asylum  at  Leavesden  ;  the  second,  of  £150,  to  Mr. 
A.  Wilson  ;  and  the  third,  of  £100,  to  Mr.  F.  H. 
Pownah  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  com- 
peting architects,  with  their  estimates  ;— Messrs. 
ToUey  and  Dale,  £65,000  ;  Mr.  W.  Lee,  £82,000  ; 
Mr.  F.  H.  Pownal,  £10S,SO0 ;  Mr.  A.  Wilson, 
£91,000  ;  Mr.  J.  Giles  (first  premium),  £06,700  ; 
Mr.  T.  Worthington,  £9-1,300  ;  Mr.  H.  Jarvis, 
£78,000  ;  Mr.  M.  P.  Mannmg,  £92,000  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Knightley,  £125,000. 


can  be  supplemented  by  thickening  out,  and  a 
splayed  recession  of  jamb  may  be  obtained 


are  tied  or  banded  to  the  central  shaft  as  in 
some  of  ova  Earlv  English  examples  as  seen 
in  Salisbury  and'  Chichester  Cathedrals  and 
Westminster  Abbey.  Figs.  4,  5,  and  G  show 
designs  for  emphasizing  door  and  window 
openings,  and  serving  the  office  of  hoods  to 
them. 


The  "hangers"  of  the  forthcoming  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  will  be  Messrs.  Maclise, 
Sydney  Cooper,  and  Calderon. 


NOTICES    OF    PUBLICATIONS. 

"  Terra-cotta  Chimney-shafts,  Pots,  &c."    Parts  1 

and  2.  By  J.  M.  Blasiu'ield  :  Stamford. 
Mb.  Blashfield,  of  Stamford,  has  published  two 
parts  of  a  work  on  the  uses  and  application  of 
terracotta.  The  work  consists  entirely  of  illus- 
trations of  terra-cotta  chunney-shafts,  cliimney- 
pots,  balustrades,  panels,  or  perforated  tracery 
ornaments,  terminals,  &c.  He  says,  in  the  very  few 
sentences  of  letterpress  which  accompany  the 
illustrations,  that  Portland  cement  should  not  be 
used  for  filling  in  the  interstices  of  terra-cotta  work, 
as  it  is  invariably  disposed  to  expand  in  hardening, 
and  frequently  when  used  for  such  purpose  bursts 
the  work.  Though  the  work  is  issued  in  parts, 
it  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  but  a  superior 

trade  catalogue. 

"  A  Treatise  on  the  Petroleum  Zones  of   Italy.' 

By  E.  St.  John  Fairsian,  F.G.S.  :    London,  E. 

and  F.  N.  Spon.  . 

The   clear   skies,  the   serene  beauty,  the   marble 

quarries,  and  the  vineclad  hills  of  Italy  have  been 
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themes  of  observation  for  ages.  We  are  now  told 
by  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  that  Italy  has  anc 
ther  80urc«  of  wealth,  namely,  petroleum.  He 
uys  that  he  haa  witnessed  very  distmct  indica- 
tions of  it  in  various  places,  and  more  especially  m 
the  provinces  of  Mo<lena  and  Reggio.  He  says  :— 
"  We  know  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  an- 
cient writers  that  petroleum  has  been  known  to 
exist  in  the  spoU  I  have  indicated  from  time  im- 
memorial. Hcro.lotu8,  Pliny,  Spallanzani,  ^  alis- 
neri,  Humboldt,  Ac,  Ac,  So.,  all  six-ak  of  the 
SaUe  of  Querzuola  and  of  Sassuolo,  and  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  of  oil  being  coUectwl  by  the 
peasantry  from  the  surface  of  the  oil  springs  for 
household  purposes.  In  considering  the  enormous 
revenue  obtained  in  America  from  this  precious 
m.aUrial.  and  the  almost  fabulous  fortunes  made 
by  private  individuals  thereby  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
most  sincerely  that  the  like  splendid  results  would 
be  obtained  in  luly,  were  it  possible  to  induce 
either  the  Italians  themselves  or  foreign  capitalists 
to  engage  in  an  enterprize  which  oilers  such  fair 
hopes  of  a  successful  Usue.  I  have  explored  the 
petroleum  zones  in  that  stretch  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  south  of  Milan  to  the  south  of 
Bolngna,  and  along  the  confines  of  Ifodena  com- 
mencing at  Pavullo,  and  in  several  places  I  have 
detected  the  undoubted  presence  of  petroleum; 
and  in  those  spots  more  particularly  described  in 
thi*  work,  the  indications  arc  very  strong." 

"  The  Builder's  and  Contractor's  Price  Book  for 
1868."  Revised  by  Geokoe  R.  Burnell  ; 
London,  Lockwood  and  Co. 
This  well-known  compilation  is  before  us,  but, 
difficult  as  it  is  to  give  judgment  as  to  the  merit 
of  any  severely  technical  work,  a  price  book  is 
certainly  the  most  unsatisfactory.  If  the  calcula- 
tions in  such  a  work  arc  found  to  be  clearly 
HTanged  and  correct,  it  will,  by  weight  of  its  own 
merit,  command  a  sale  ;  therefore,  to  say  that 
this  book  has  been  through  many  editions,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  praise  that  can  be  given.  But 
•omething  must  bo  wrong  somewhere  in  the 
manner  of  putting  together  the  prices  of  these 
works,  when  they  all  differ  to  such  an  extent. 
Of  three  which  lie  before  us,  we  will  compare  the 
prices  for  throe  items  taken  indlscrimin  itely,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  differ  seriously  :— In  brick- 
layer's work,  take  place-bricks  laid  dry  in  wells, 
4c.,  and  the  prices  given  in  the  three  books  are 
fS  68.,  £10  6.S.,  and  £10  lOs.  respectively.  In 
joiner's  work,  deal  doors,  i  panel  square,  Ijin  , 
the  prices  in  the  three  books  are,  per  foot  super, 
labour,  and  nails,  5d.,  6d.,  and  e.'d.  In  mason's 
work,  Yorkshire  stone,  labour  on  moulded  work, 
per  foot  super,  there  are  three  prices  in  the  three 
books,  i.e.,  23.  9d.,  2s.  6d ,  and  2a.  to  33.  5d.  We 
repeat  that  these  prices  are  not  picked  out,  but 
choeen  from  hazard.  When  the  doctors  differ  to 
such  an  extent  who  can  believe  in  their  prescrip- 
tions ? 
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LiVEBPOOL.— The  Health  Committee  of 
Liverpool  Corporation  were  engaged,  at  their  meet- 
ing last  week,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  jerry 
buUding  in  that  town,  and  several  points  of  con- 
.•(iderable  importance  were  elicited.  Dr.  1  reucU, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  stated  that,  ui  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Health  Committee,  jerry 
builders  and  ethers  managed  to  ev.ide  the  laws.-vnd 
erect  buildings  hundreds  of  which  were  mere  liv- 
ing tombs.  He  also  pointed  out  as  a  curious  fact 
that  while  many  of  the  streets  through  which  the 
northwest  breezes  (prevalent  at  Liverpool)  con  d 
blow  cUrect  from  the  sea  were  comparatively 
healthy,  the  streets  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  river 
had  been  for  the  most  part  built  so  as  to  exclude 
the  westerly  wind,  and  that  in  those  districts  fever 
and  other  diseases  were  r.irely  if  ever  absent.  It 
was  he  said,  painful  to  think  that,  while  the  town 
council  could  vote  thou-sands  of  pounds  for  parks 
in  which  the  working  population  could  have  but 
very  moderate  enjoyment,  it  seemed  almost  ini- 
possible,  with  the  present  legal  enactments,  to 
purify  and  cleanse  quarters  of  the  town  where 
fresh  air,  light,  and  cleanliness  were  so  necessary, 
llr  Robinson,  a  member  of  the  committee,  said  it 
was  a  lamentable  fact  that  in  Liverpool,  the  richest 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  one  in  every  eleven  of 
the  residents  in  the  parish  was  in  receipt  of  parochial 
relief— 20  000  persons  being  out-door,  and  5,0U0 
in-door  paupei-s.  It  also  transpired  that  the 
Liverpool  magistrates  last  week  had  fined  two 
builders  of  the  "  jerry  "  class  for  building  houses 
without  mortar,  street  sweepings  having  been  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute. 
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WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Castleford  Local  Board  offer  a  premium  of 
£60  for  the  best  water  scheme  for  supplying  the 
town  with  water. 

The  tirst  stone  of  the  new  drainage  works  at  Qib- 
raltar  was  laid  on  the  iOth  ult.  by  Lady  Airey,  wife 
of  the  commander  of  the  city  and  fortrofs.  The 
works  were  designed  by  Mr.  Kdward  Roberts,  as- 
siatantflwrvcyor  of  the  War  Department,  under  the 
direction  of  Major-Oeneral  Frome,  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  A. 
KyaD,  of  London,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract 
£36,000. 

A  complete  system  of  dr.ainage  for  the  rapidly 
developing  district  of  Westbury.on-Trym,  which 
is  separated  from  Cliftou  by  the  Durdham  Down, 
is  contemplated. 

The  Banbury  Board  of  Health  appears  to  be 
gettinE  over  its  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  apply- 
ing the  sewage  to  the  land.  The  pipes  have  been 
laid  and  a  reservoir  built  for  some  time  ;  but, 
when  they  intended  to  commence,  the  condenser 
of  the  engine  became  too  hot  for  working,  and 
they  h.ad  to  leave  off  pumping  to  give  it  time  to 
cool.  This  difficulty  h.as  now  been  overcome,  but 
another  has  presented  itself  in  tlie  pa.ssage  of  the 
sewage  under  the  two  lines  of  railway,  which  in- 
terpose between  the  gre.atest  part  of  the  farm  and 
the  river.  It  is  easy  for  it  to  cross,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  tfj  raise  it  again  U>  the  jiroper  level  to 
irrigate  the  remaining  portion  of  iiie  property. 


OHtniOHES  AND  CHAPELS. 
A  south  aisle  is  being  added  to  Lillington 
Church,  Warwickshire,  similar  to  that  recently 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  edifice.  Additional 
accommodation  will  thus  be  afforded  for  over  one 
hundred  persons,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  new 
ai.'ile  space  will  be  appropriated  to  the  organ.  Mr. 
W.  Ballard  is  executing  the  work. 

On  Saturday  last  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Birkenhead,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  The  church,  which  is  entirely  built  of 
briik,  will,  when  completed,  consist  of  a  nave  and 
aisles  of  five  bays,  chancel  aisles,  and  chancel.',  01 
these,  however,  only  the  nave  and  aisles  wi:h 
western  narthex  are  as  yet  _  finished.  The 
church  will  accommodate  about  700  at  a  cost  of 
£-2,i>00,  all  the  seats  being  free.  Mr.  David 
Walker  of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hogarth,  of  Rock  Ferry,  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  amount  subscribed  for  the  restoration  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  is  £17.075.  The  ten- 
der of  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Malone  for  restoring 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  at  a  cost  of  £3,450, 
has  been  accepted.  The  work  will  be  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with. 

A  new  Moravian  Chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Baildon,  Yorkshire.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The 
building  will  accommodate  BOO  at  a  cost  of  £l  ,400. 
Mr.  S.  .Jackson,  of  Bradford,  was  the  architect. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stoup  of  the  new 
nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral  is  Uxcd  to  take  place 
on  the  17th  of  nest  mouth. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ripon 
Diocesan  Church  Building  Society  was  held  last 
week  at  Leeds.  We  regret  to  notice  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  falling-off  in  the  annual  subscriptions, 
the  society  will  be  obliged,  as  it  states,  to  diminish 
the  scale  on  which  grants  had  been  hitherto 
made,  and  thus  to  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution.  The  Bisho[)  of  Kipon,  who  occupied 
the  chair,  in  moving  the  .adoption  of  the  report, 
gave  one  or  two  interesting  statcment.<  of  the 
society's  labours  during  the  twenty-eight  years  of 
its  existence.  It  had  contributed  to  the  erection 
of  109  new  churches,  had  augmented  church 
accommodation  in  47  different  churches,  and  had 
provided  altogether  66,396  additional  sittings. 
The  society  had  also  been  instrumental  in  erect- 
ing 148  parsonage  houses,  and  had  augmented 
the  endowments  of  77  poor  livings.  Fur  the 
accomplishment  of  these  objects  it  had  raised 
and  expended  £8S,.'Ji»y,  though  altogether  these 
objects  had  required  £472,710,  and,  deducting 
from  that  sum  the  .€88,50.5,  it  appeared  that  the 
society  h,ad  been  the  me.ans  indirectly  of  calling 
forth  no  less  a  sum  than  £384,115. 


On  Thursday  week  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  District  Schools  of  St.  Titus,  Liverpool,  was 
laid.  The  design  will  be  of  a  plain  character, 
executed  in  grey  bricks  and  stone  dressings.  The 
buildini'  will  accommodate  500  chUdren  at  a  cost 
of  ,€4,000.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Culshaw 
and  Sumners,  and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Bor- 
roughs  and  Son. 

A  considerable  improvement  is  now  being 
effected  .at  the  corner  of  Fenchurch  streit  .and 
Gracechurch-street,  one  of  the  busiest  points  in 
the  city.  The  church  of  St.  Benet  is  nearly  de- 
molished, and  a  large  space  of  the  opposite  corner 
of  Fenchurch-streec  has  been  rounded  off  .and 
added  to  the  roadway,  affording  room  for  another 
line  of  vehicles. 

A  central  market  is  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
York-road,  Battersea,  by  a  joint  stock  company. 
Houses  are  rapidly  springing  up  round  the  site, 
and  seven  railw.ay  lines  already  communicate  with 
it  The  land  taken  for  the  purpose  adjoins  the 
Thames,  and  it  is  inteiidedto  form  a  wharf  for 
landing  cattle. 

New  almshouses  have  been  recently  erected  at 
Shepton  Mallet.  They  accommodate  four  persons, 
and  each  comprises  a  living  room,  pantry,  and  bed- 
room. The  walls  are  built  of  local  stone,  hammer 
dressed  externally  with  Doultiug  quoins  and  dress- 
ings. Mr.  Ferrey  was  the  architect,  Mr.  Fudge, 
the  contractor  for  masonry,  and  Mr.  Stock,  for 
carpentry,  both  of  Shepton  Mallet. 

The  new  dock  at  Williamstown,  Australia,  the 
memorial  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  will,  when  completed,  be  420ft.  in 
length  over  all,  and  400ft.  long  on  the  floor  with- 
in the  entrance.  It  will  be  97ft.  in  width  on 
the  top,  and  the  entrance  will  be  SOft.  wide  in  the 
clear.  At  ordinary  spring  tides  there  will  be  a 
depth  of  water  of  24ft.  6in.  on  the  sill  at  low 
water,  and  27ft.  at  high  water.  The  entrance 
will  be  closed  by  an  iron  caisson.  The  dock  is 
built  of  the  bas.altic  stone  of  the  neighbourhood, 
known  as  bluestone,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
when  complete,  with  pumping  engines,  &c., 
£185,000.  The  works  of  the  dock  were  com- 
menced in  November,  1864  audits  completion  is 
expected  by  the  end  of  1869.  Engineer,  Mr.  W. 
W.  AVardell. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Masonic  Hall  was  laid  at  Gateshead.  The 
style  adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  building  will  be 
entirely  of  stone.  The  estimate  is  £,1500.  The 
hall  was  designed  by  Mr.  Thos.  Oliver,  of  New- 
castle, and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  N.  and  R. 
Reed,  also  of  Newcastle. 

The  Bauquetting  Hall,  almost  the  only  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  old  Mansion  of  Crosby  Hall, 
Bishopsgate  street,  has  been  ag.ain  adapted  to  its 
original  purpose.  It  is  opened  as  a  city  dining 
and  refreshment  rooms.  The  w.alls  have  been 
richly  coloured,  but  the  old  constructive  forms  of 
Gothic  stonework  are  plainly  discernible.  Mr.  F. 
H.  Francis  is  the  architect,  under  whose  super- 
vision the  work?  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Wallace,  Gordon,  and  Co. 

The  Select  Committee  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons arrangements,  according  to  the  Owl,  have  at 
present  under  consideration  plans  submitted  by 
Mr.  Barry  for  the  construction  of  a  new  house,  to 
be  built  across  the  east  court,  near  the  Speaker's 
residence.  The  entrance  is  to  be  from  the  present 
chamber,  which  it  is  proposed  to  concert  into  a 
vestibule.  The  new  building  will  seat  about  four 
hundred  and  ninety  members,  and  will  be  sixty- 
three  feet  square,  with  division  lobbies  thirty  feet 
wide  at  either  bide.  If  sanctioned  by  P.arliament 
it  can  be  built  and  opened  within  two  years 
at  a  cost  of  about  £100,000.  The  committee 
are  decidedly  opposed  to  any  suggestions  for  a 
tribune  from  which  members  should  address  the 
house. 

The  authorities  of  Islington  are  about  to  build  a 
workhouse  for  1000  inmates,  with  .all  the  neces- 
sary offices.  Although  the  architect's  estimate 
was  at  £30,000,  there  have  been  so  many  altera- 
tions and  enlargements  of  the  original  plans  .and 
elevations,  that  the  work  will  it  is  now  calculated 
cost  £70,000 

The  erection  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  Cha,r- 
ter-house  school  at  Godalming  has  l:een  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  H.ardwick.  An  important 
Governors'  meeting  will  be  held  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable to  consider  the  plans. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

NoTrcE. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  is.  each. 


To  Ol'R  Readers.— We  shall  feol  obliged  to  any  of  our 
leaders  who  will  favour  ua  with  brief  not«a  of  works  cou- 
templated  or  in  progress  In  the  provinces. 

Lett.irs  rel.iting  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  shovild  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  T.VVISTOCK  STUEET,  COVE.NT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  befoi-e  &  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

KOTICE.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  "  SITUATION'S  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty. four  W  ords. 


RErr.l\-ED.— P.  and  B.— S.  A  —I.  E.  A.  G.— A.  >t— B. 
and  Sons— I.  S.— F.  and  B— W.  W.— I.  I  S  —I.  M.  S.— K. 
and  Co.— W.  Y.— 1  C.  I.— E.  G.  D  — IS.  and  C.  E.  P.— I, 
N.— E.  G.  S.— I.  P.  S— S.  H.  R— C.  W.-  M.  H.— W.  H 
W.-  I  K.  T— T.  and  R.  B.— A  W.-I.  W.  R.-I.  A.— I. 
B.  and  Co.— R.  W.-I.  IL-X.  Y.,  don't  remember.  - G.  T 
R— R  P.— G.  E.  R.— W.  R.  W.-Col.  S  -Rev.  D.  H. 

A  Constant  Rcxdcr.  — Mr.  Roberts's  work  on  the 
"  Dwellings  for  the  I.abouring  Cla=*e3."  is  published  by  the 
Society  [for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  21,  Eseter  llaU,  Strand.  Writ*  to  the  secretary. 


dTorrcsiJQn^ciire. 


PUGIN  V.  BARRY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BtJiLDrsa  News. 

Sir, — So  far  as  it  is  likely  to  serve  his  cause, 
Dr.  Carry's  lately  published  "postscript"  had  as 
well  not  been  written.  His  arguments  are  weak 
and  inconclusive.  He  charges  Mr.  Pugin  with 
raising  the  question  about  the  photograph  draw- 
ing in  order  to  take  the  matter  "  off  the  broad 
basis  on  which  it  had  been  placed."  Thi?,  I  am 
sure,  is  not  true.  The  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  throne  drawing  has  given  greater 
popularity  to  the  controversy,  and  many  strangers 
to  Mr.  Pugin,  including  the  present  writer,  have 
publicly  expressed  their  opinion,  but  it  is  not 
just  to  make  Mr.  Pugin  answerable  for  his  anony- 
mous and  unknown  friends.  Dr.  Barry  says, 
that  the  initials  in  dispute  refer  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  are  accordingly  placed  where  they 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  be.  I  positively 
deny  this.  On  reference  to  tbis  design  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  historical  letters  are  on  the 
inside  of  the  brattishing  of  the  throne  canopy, 
where  no  initials  but  those  of  the  sovereign 
could  reasonably  be  placed.  The  canopy  over 
the  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  on  a  much 
lower  level,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  canopy  of 
the  throne.  Moreover,  the  letters  being  on  the 
back  of  the  brattishing  would,  if  executed  as 
shown,  be  either  invisible,  as  on  a  shield,  or,  if 
open  cut,  be  seen  reversed.  If  Sir  Charles 
Barry  was  the  clever  author  of  this  design,  is  it 
likely,  with  his  fastidious  carefulness,  he  would 
have  made  such  a  blunder  as  this  ?  The  letters, 
so  it  appears  to  me,  are  not  a  part  of  the  des'gn. 
and  were  only  inserted  as  proofs  of  authorship 
by  him  to  whom  the  initials  belonged.  Initials 
are  not  shown  in  any  other  part  of  the  canopy  as 
drawn,  nor  are  any  in  the  executed  work.  The 
reiterated  statement  about  Pugin's  practice  of 
signing  by  a  cipher  is  wide  of  the  mark — excep- 
tions prove  the  rule.  The  Doctor  advertises  his 
continual  willingness  to  exhibit  the  original 
drawing  to  the  Institute.  Why  does  he  not  do 
it  ?  Not  only  let  the  Institute  see  it,  but  the 
public.  Only  those  who  fear  the  truth  need  fear 
the  light.     Fiat  lujc  /—I  am,  &c., 

JUSTITIA. 

Sm, — It  is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  E.  Pugin  to  go 

to  the  aphorisms  of  "Junius,"  or  any  other  party, 
for  the  language  of  personal  abuse,  so  long  a3  his 
own  vocabulary  is  so  very  rich.  I  shall  not 
imitate  him  either  in  his  quotations  or  his  own 
vernacular,  but  I  will  again  assert  that  his  state- 
ments, generally,  have  been  untrue  ;  that  his  sub- 
terfuges and  contradictions  have  been  apparent, 
and  that  his  absurd  and  unjust  assumptions  have 
not  been  believed,  as  they  were  evidently  made 
with  a  view  more  to  his  own  advantage  than 
for  his  father's  honour.  As  regards  the  author- 
ship of  the  drawing  in  question,  I  am  as  certain 
as  I  am  of  my  own  exi3teuce,  that  it  is  Sir 
Charles  Barry's  and  not  A.  W.  Pugin's.  Mr.  E. 
Pugin  charges  me  with  contradicting  Mr.  Herbert, 
or,  to  give  his  own  choice  expression,  ''  having 
the  insolence  to  give  Mr.  Herbert  the  lie"  ;  but 
he  forgets  that  I  am  one  of  the  many  who  are 
prepared  to  do  the  same  thing.      Mr  Clayton  has 


done  so  in  your  last  edition  ;  besides,  many  other 
persons  who  have  seen  the  original  drawing  will 
support  me;  amongst  those  I  will  ask  Mr.  Pugin 
if  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  J.  Powell,  has  not  seen 
this  drawing  also,  and  has  informed  him  that  I  am 
right  and  Mr.  Herbert  wrong  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  design  for  the  Throne,  Mr.  Her- 
bert seems  to  have  a  "strange  confusion  of  the 
mind"  when  he  states  he  "so  well  remembers 
Mr.  Barry  sending  Mr.  Pugin  the  design  for  this 
Throne,"  which  he  calls  a  "  testa,"  in  disparage- 
ment of  it.  Now,  if  Mr.  Herbert,  on  Mr.  Pugin's 
behalf,  repudiates  this  design,  how  is  it  that  he 
now  is  so  anxious  to  claim  it  for  Mr.  Pugin  by 
false  statements  ?  or,  how  is  it  that  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  expresses  so  much  esteem  that  he  would 
"  gladly  have  made  a  bridge  of  gold  for  Mr. 
Barry  "  (see  letter  in  Building  News,  March  6), 
should  not  have  gone  in  an  honourable  way  to 
the  said  Mr.  Barry  and  have  satisfied  himself 
before  he  made  the  grave  charge  against  him  in 
the  Standrrd  that  he  was  passing  one  of  Pugin's 
drawings  off  as  having  been  made  by  his  father, 
as,  in  the  letter  of  Feb.  24,  where  he  statee,  "  The 
photograph  is  taken  from  the  actual  drawing 
made  under  my  eye  "  ;  and,  further,  "  the  man 
who  could  have  made  this  drawing  must  have  had 
your  father's  (Pugin's)  power  of  doing  all  that  he 
accomplished  before  and  after."  Mr,  Herbert  con- 
tinues that  he  is  "shocked at  seeing  that  Messrs 
Barry  should  have  made  so  grave  an  error." 

Now  that  the  authorship  of  this  drawing  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  these  statements  cannot  be  facts, 
and  the  public  will  be  "shocked"  at  the  very 
hurried  way  in  which  ^[r.  Herbert  has  "  rushed  " 
into  print "  to  prove  rather  too  much  for  Mr.  Pugin, 
and  will  add  them  to  the  long  list  of  mis-state- 
ments which  have  been  so  abundantly  put  forth 
to  assist  the  absurd  claims  for  honours  which  his 
father  had  repudiated  both  publicly  and  privately. 
I  do  not  desire  to  be  drawn  into  further  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  E.  Pugin,  as  his  letters  are  re- 
petitions of  mis-statements,  with  more  or  less  of 
the  element  of  personal  abuse  mixed  up  with 
them  ;  but,  as  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  drawing  of  the  Throne  is  one  of  fact,  and  not 
of  controversy,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  give 
my  positive  evidence  when  I  saw  a  grievous 
wrong   being  attempted. — I  am,  &c., 

Talbot  Bury. 
50,  Welbeck-street,  W.,  March  25,  1868. 
[We  have  no  desire  to  \'indicate  Mr.  E.  Pugin's 
style,  as  we  think  that  he  weakens  his  cause  by 
the  unnecessary  introduction  of  unwarrantable 
epithets.  Mr,  Talbot  Bury,  in  rebuking  Mr. 
Pugin,  falls  into  a  similar  error.  He  accuses  Mr. 
Pugin  of  advancing  "  absurd  and  unjust  assump- 
tion, evidently  with  a  view  more  to  his  own 
advantage  than  for  his  father's  honour,"'  This  is 
about  the  worst  charge  one  man  can  make  against 
another.  Mr.  Bury  goes  on  to  disprove  Mr.  Her- 
bert's statement.  Mr.  Herbert  says,  •'  I  saw  Au- 
gustus Pugin  make  the  design  for  the  Throne." 
His  statement  is  direct,  lucid,  and  consistent. 
He  introduces  circumstantial  minutice  to  sustain 
the  statement.  Mr.  Bury  contradicts  Mr.  Her- 
bert. He  is  as  certain  that  Sir  Charles  Barry  made 
the  design  for  the  Throne  "as  he  is  of  his  own 
existence."  On  what  does  this  certainty  rest  ? 
on  the  evidence  of  his  senses  ?  Did  he  see  Sir 
Charles  Barry  do  the  work?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  only  infers  that  the  design  was  made 
by  Sir  Charles's  own  hand.  Now.  Mr.  Herbert, 
whose  testimony  is  unpurchasable  and  whose 
reputation  is  European,  is  certain  that  Augustus 
Pugin  made  the  design,  because  he  siio  him  do  it. 
Mr.  Herbert  used  the  word  "  drawing "  in  the 
first  place,  but  he  subsequently  corrected  himself, 
and  said  he  meant  "design."  If  Mr.  Bury  can't 
see  that  his  small  wave  of  inference  breaks  into 
spray  against  Mr.  Herbert's  rock  of  certainty,  he 
is  not  likely  to  contrioute  anything  important  to 
the  controversy.  Mr.  Bury  not  only  questions 
Mr.  Herbert's  truthfulness — in  fact,  he  is  "  one  of 
the  many  who  are  prepared  "  to  do  it  ;  but  he 
questions  Mr.  Herbert's  honour,  or  "  he  would 
have  gone  in  an  honourable  way  to  Mr.  Barry," 
and  he  questions  his  prudence  for  "  rushing  into 
print."  The  great  majority,  however,  who  do  not 
rush  into  print  will  no  doubt  take  another  view 
of  it,  and  will  continue  to  regard  Mr.  Herbert  as 
pre-eminently  a  veracious  and  an  honourable 
man,  and  they  will  not  think  less  of  him  because 
he  has  stepped  forth  chivalrously  and  tendered 
his  unassailable  testimony  in  vindication  of  a  de- 
parted friend, — [Ed.  B.  N.] 

Sir, — To  meet  the  fatal  objectioD,  viz.,  that  the  Throne 

drawing  bears  no  evidence  of  his  father's  style.  Mr.  E.  W. 

\  Fugin  now  makes  the  suicidal  admieaion  that  it  may  be  a 


copy  of  his  work,  made  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  to  hide  z 
drejidetl  evidence  of  hii  ai*L  On  tlio  ctiutmry,  Mr.  Her- 
bert, upon  whoso  testimony  »o  much  reliame  h;is  beeu 
placed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  Kvers  contidcntlv  that  hw  s;iw 
the  drawing  in  (jiie^itiou  while  progressing  undyr  the  haud 
of  Mr.  Ihigm,  whose  initials  in  siguAturu  he  status  he  h.ia 
lately,  by  aid  of  a  lens,  discovorc<l  thertou. 

These  atutements  obviously  dt-siroy  ea«h  other;  for, 
firstly,  if  the  drawing  bears  iuitiiils  signifying  Mr.  Pugin's 
authorship,  it  cannot  jKtssibly  ha  a  copy  by  Sir  Charles, 
whose  object,  in  tha  otherwise  suj^rfluous  \)roc*;.<H  of  repro- 
duction, would  bo,  according  to  Mr.  E  W.  Pugin.  not  to 
give  evidence  ofMr.  Pngiu'swork,  butexpressly  to  conceal  it. 
Secondly,  if  the  drawing  ia  an  original  by  Mr.  Pugin,  Mr. 
Herbert,  in  remembering  to  have  seen  it  in  progress, 
would  remember  also  to  have  been  a5tonish(;d  that  his 
friend  sliould  belie  his  natunil  stylo  by  working  in  ono 
foreign  to  it. 

It  is  not  at  all  nece?«ary,  as  Mr.  E  W,  Pugin  suggest!,  to 
doubt,  iu  rejecting  Mr.  Herbert's  evidcace,  his  entire  sin- 
cerity in  giving  it ;  such  a  doubt  concerning  such  a  man  is 
out  of  the  question.  On  the  otlier  haud,  there  is  no  unfair- 
ness in  supposing  that  Mr  Herbert  may  be  mistaken  as  to 
the  exact  details  of  a  p.issing  incident  which  took  place  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

At  tho  Anindel  Society's  rooms  there  was  exhibited  lately 
a  collection  of  drawings  referring  to  the  Throuo.  One  of 
these,  a  general  design  for  it,  was,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,  by  Mr.  Pugin.  tho  full  evidence  of  whoso  hand  "was 
patent  in  every  touch.  It  was  quite  imlike  the  drawing 
previo'isly  referred  to,  equally  in  manner  of  desiuu  ;ind 
style  of  dranghtsmanahip.  As  in  the  case  of  all  his  other 
numerous  drawings  for  Houses  of  Parliament  work  whicli 
1  have  seen,  it  bore  no  initials  in  signature,  but  it  was 
freely  treated  with  decorative  lettering — clearly,  though 
delicately,  defined  in  fiiteenth-century  character — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  style  of  the  design,  and  Mr. 
Pugin's  habitual  consistency  iu  this  respect 

By  the  light  of  this  drawing,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  ono 
Mr.  Herbert  saw  iu  progress,  reasonably  under  no  surprise 
as  to  its  style  of  manipulation,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
mistaken  impression  \inder  which  lie  has  given  his  opinion 
in  this  matter.  But,  apart  from  the  question  of  draughts- 
manship, there  is,  I  believe,  in  the  disputed  drawing, 
intrinsic  evidence  which  goes  far  indeed  M  prove  Sir 
Charles's  authorship  as  to  design  therein.  The  repetition 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  in  uniform  order,  natural 
to  one  trained  in  a  Classic  school,  and  much  displayed  in 
the  design  of  the  river  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
has  been  often,  justly  or  unjustly,  the  object  of  censure 
against  Sir  CharUs— notably  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin  himself — 
who  has  described  how  different  its  treatment  would  have 
been  at  the  hands  of  I'is  father ;  and  yet  this  confessedly 
uu-Puginlike  symmetry  of  square  forms  and  general  motive 
of  design  are  no  more  stamped  upon  the  river  front  than 
they  are  upon  that  of  the  Throne.  The  general  rigidity  iu 
the  lines  of  the  Throne,and  absence  of  curved  forms,  which 
were  prominently  displayed,  and,  I  think,  evidently  enjoyed 
by  Mr.  Pugin  in  his  version  of  the  same  subject,  recently 
shown  at  the  Arundel  Society's  rooms,  were  at  the  time 
when  the  w-ork  was  carrietl  out  felt  by  those,  including 
myself,  who  were  engaged  ui>on  it,  to  be  Barry-Uke  without 
doubt,  and  therefore  essentially  un-Puginesque. 

The  question  raised  on  the  Throne  drawings  represents 
the  key  of  Dr.  Barry's  position;  for,  holding  it,  ho  will 
prove  what  I  think  need  never  have  l>een  doubted — that 
the  scope  of  Sir  Ch.-irles's  jxiwers  iu  design  extended  far 
more  ovei  elaborately  detailed  work  than  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin 
admits.  On  tlie  other  hanil,  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  could  he 
carry  the  jiosition,  wuiUd,  after  all,  prove  no  more  than  has 
beeu  known,  and  on  all  sides  freely  admitted,  in  honour  of 
his  father's  geniiu  in  designing  work  more  or  less  of  tho 
kind  about  which  bo  much  has  bean  said.— I  am.  &c., 

John"  R.  Clavtok. 

311.  Regent  street,  W.,  London,  Jlarch  25. 

P.S. — It  will  be  obvious  that  the  phrase  '*  15  cut  charac- 
ters," in  my  letter  of  last  week,  was  a  misprint  for  "  fif- 
teethcentury  characters." 

Sib,— Mr.  Herbert  having  doubtless  quite  enough  to  oc- 
oupy  his  time  and  attention,  may  I  ask  space  for  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  letter  in  your  journal  from  Mr.  Clayton, 
which,  rather  flippantly,  reflects  on  Mr.  Herbert's  artistic, 
no  less  than  his  )ntellectual  perceptions? 

1.  Mr.  Herbert  is  known  to  be  a  great  artist,  and  he  w;is 
the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  ;  but  I  have 
yet  to  learn  on  what  ground  Mr.  Clayt*:tn  rests  his  preten- 
sions to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr.  Herbert's  convictions  or 
theorise  on  Mr.  Pugin's  "nature."  Mr.  Clayton  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  modeller  of  Mr.  Pugin's  sketches,  and 
is  now,  I  believe,  eminent  as  a  glass  stainer,  but  I  think 
these  are  scarcely  qualifications  entitling  him  to  place  him- 
self ou  a  level  with  an  artist,  who  can  fonn  a  better  esti- 
mate of  touch  and  feeling  than  either  architect  or 
modeller.  The  photograph  in  question  has  been  submitted 
to  several  artists  of  eniineuce,  who  are  conversaut  with  Mr. 
Pugin's  style,  and  with  one  consent  they  all  recognize  iu  it 
thoMj  characteristics  which  mark  it  as  his.  How  it  can 
seriously  be  considered  as  '"  entirely  different"  to  his  passes 
my  comprehension,  for  the  most  cursor}'  glance  at  it  will 
convince  anyone  who  ever  paiv  one  of  Mr.  Pugin's  etchings 
that  at  all  events  it  is  a  very  successful  copy  or  imitation  of 
his  style,  and  a  complete  verification  of  Mr.  Edward 
Pugin's  assertion  that  Mr.  T.albot  Bury  informed  him 
"Sir  Charles  Barry  had  so  successfally  m;istered  Mr. 
Pugin's  touch,  that  he  scarcely  knew  his  own  drawinge." 
Arethere  any  moresuch  drawings  said  to  be  the  work  ofSir 
Charles  Barry  ? 

2.  I  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Clayton  that  Mr.  Herbert  did 
not  "  seek  to  establish  the  identity  of  Pugin's  haud  in  the 
Throne  drawing  by  a  search  thereon  for  his  initLils"— he  had 
previously  prouounced  it  to  be  Pugin's  from  a  simple  ro* 
cognition  of  h  sstyle  and  touch.  He  said,  "  The  man  who 
could  have  made  this  drawing  must  have  had  Putin's 
power  of  doing  all  that  he  accomplished  before  and  after." 
This  judgment  of  an  artist  on  the  production  of  a  brother 
artist,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  with  hia 
o\\Ti  eyes  saw  Mr.  Pugin  make  the  drawing  for  tbeThrone, 
must,  in  the  judgment  of  all  disinterested  persons,  out- 
weigh the  most  plausible  considerations  against  it.  It  was 
when  Mr.  Herbert's  testimony  met  with  aflat  and  scornful 
denial  that  he  instituted  a  search  for  the  initials  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  them,  and  his  discovery  only  con- 
firmed a  decision  at  which  he  had  arrived  iiresi>ective  of 
it.  although  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  immaterial  whether 
the  original  ilrawing  is  Sir  Charles  Barry's  or  not— without 
Mr.  Pugin's  mind  it  could  never  have  existed. 

3.  The  photograph,  we  are  told,  ia  reduced  from  a  large 
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orinnil  drairiiis.  dfficeJ  and  dirty,  wliereapon  Mr.  Clay, 
ton  immcdi.nely  arvnc.  that  it  is  noi  Pnginn,  Iwcauso  it 
do«s  nut  come  up  to  Kio  dylicately  execiittiil  drawings.  Can 
anything  Iw  moroaWunl  ilianiodcdiire  it  nuvor  was  an 
etching  at  all.  and  then  to  decide  on  it«author»hipas  though 
it  wore  ?  I»  it  probable  that  such  a  >kotdj  would  b«  as 
daintily  touche.1  a>  an  etching  of  ouo  of  Mi.  Piigiu's 
TolaniM  of  compoBitions!  Mr.  Clayton's  compliment 
about  the  "  swish-tail  lioiia"  cuts  Injtli  ways.  If  that  iu- 
t«e.ting  animal  could  Ijo  clearly  diawn  within  a  cir 
camfereucv  little  bigitrr  than  a  pin*9  he.vl,  why  tiot  A.  W.  P. . 
which  ouuallv  iutorvBting  "  wormy  wrigglci  "  (so  strangely 
taking  the  fonni-f  ilr.  Pugin's  well  known  initials),  let  the 
Hem*.  liarrr  say  w  hat  tliei  will,  in  the  words  of  a  living 
aivhitsct  a  natural  enemy  of  Pngin,  p(re  <lfi  »,  "  nothing 
can  ever  wa.-,h  ('Ut."  Will,  however,  anyone  Ixdieve  that 
Sir  0.  Uariy  admitting  that  ho  made  the  dniwing  in  ques 
•ion.  h«d  in  his  mind  AlhuH  •  Waliia  frincrpi,  when  ho 
intnxlu.-od  the  letter*  "  A.  W.  P."  on  tho  Queen's  Throne, 
and  not  on  the  l*rinco  of  Wales's? 

1  take  this  opp««rtnnity  of  saying  that  in  the  volumes  of 
tho  late  Mr.  Piigiu's  etchings  and  drawings,  now  in  my 
cQstotly.  his  name  and  mont>gnim  appear  iu  fifteen  dif- 
ferent wavs,  so  Mr.  Talbut  Bury,  as  usual,  is  wrong.  — lam, 
tie.,  T.  J.  UORTOX. 

SI,  Sarile  r»>w. 

P  S.  After beinginforme<l  by  Dr  IJarrr  that  outof  the5000 
working  drawingn  made  for  the  Houses  of  P.-u-li-ament,  only 
TOforintcmal  fittings  by  Mr.  Pngin  can  bo  found,  we  are  now 
told  that  "a  drawing  of  the  Throne  by  .Mr.  Pngin  for  tho 
estimate  drawings  (in  iJvU'i)  is  still  exfant"  It  was  surely 
unnec--*a*ary  frir  Mr.  Herl>ert  to  iiotiAi  any  description  of  tho 
nature  and  object  of  the  estimate  drawings  by  Mr.  Gibson 
and  Mr.  lUnk.t.  as  we  were  informed  that  they  amounted 
to  200.  IIow  then  could  Mr  Herbert  a-sunie  their  eiis- 
tAnca  in  order  to  argiie  that  they  h.td  been  destroyed,  when 
tboir  existence  was  confessed  ? 


Intaminuniration. 


QUESTIONS. 

[77S.1-STONE  CAUVING,— I  nhall  bo  glrul  if  Bome  of 
your  cgmspondeuU  will  kiuJly  give  mo  a  little  iuforma- 
tion  &n  to  sU^ne  cairing,  «t;iting  the  various  tot>l«  rcjuire^l, 
and  the  atone  uned,  and  wliat  books  are  published  on  the 
mbject  in  a  cheap  fonti.— II.  C. 


[:7f>.}_AGRKEMEN*TS.— IrtlLillfeelobligetltOsinyofyoiir 
readora  who  will  iufonn  me  whether  a  aub-contractor  c:xxi 
(orc«  a  builder  to  pay  for  work  he  may  have  doiio,  if  the 
■ub- contractor  ba»  not  got  a  copy  of  the  agreement  that 
WBi  drawn  up  when  ho  took  the  work  to  do,  and  if  the 
agreement  should  be  stamped  or  uot  ? — A  Constant 
Reader. 

[780.)— PLAN'S  THE  PROPERTY  OF  ARCHITECTa. 
—May  1  aak  you  to  answer  the  following  question  for  me? 
An  architect,  having  dcaigiie«I  plans  and  ni.idexpecificatious 
for  a  buildmg,  the  pro(<urty  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company, 
Limited,  and  received  the  usual  commii^ion  for  them,  and 
for  the  KUperiiitetideuce  during  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, at  its  completion,  upon  being  a.<iked  for  tho  original 
pUns,  ^. ,  state*  that  they  remain  the  property  of  tho 
architect.  Is  it  usual  for  architecta  to  retain  tlieir  designs, 
or  to  give  them  to  tho  ponsou  or  persons  at  whose  order  tho 
plans  were  made?— Nemo. 

[Drawings  are  always  considered  to  bo  the  property  of 
tho  designer,  for  a  ca^  in  i>oint  see  Murray  v.  Giles  iu  the 
BciiJ>i.NU  >iEWd  for  November  29, 1S67.] 


t781.1-MOUNTINa  DRAWINGS.— If  you,  or  any  of 
your  HMiderB,  will  inform  mo  through  the"  Intercommunica- 
tion" of  a  methijd  of  mounting  drawings,  I  shall  fcul 
obliged.— T.  M. 

(The  kind  of  drawings  to  >»  mounted  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned  ;  if  ihi\v  are  water-colour  drawings  or  plans, 
placv  them  face  'I'twiiwardt  upon  a  clean  dry  board,  wot 
the  j«i>er  with  a  ajxtnge  (taking  caio  that  tho  water  does 
uot  nm  under  t4>  the  faco  of  tho  drawing),  and  then,  when 
tho  paper  is  satitratM,  uke  it  up  carefully  by  tlie  coniern. 
pnt  it  In  its  pKce  up<jn  tho  nmunting-board.  and  stick 
down  tho  «Ige«  with  very  liquid  glue,  place  clean  blotting 
p«per  oTcr  tho  drawing,  and  a  drawing-board  or  book  of 
the  size  of  the  mount,  and  leave  it  until  dry.  Great  clean- 
linutt  and  care  must  bo  use<i  in  the  whole  of  the  operation.] 

[7S2.}-FREN'CH  IRON  SHUTTERS.- Can  .iny  of  tho 
reailers  of  tho  Ittii.r<(s<j  Nkws  infonn  tho  writer  the 
name  and  a<Mrt>M  of  tho  makers  of  tho  plate  iron  shop 
shutters  m  extonsively  usc«l  in  Paris,  nnd  whether  tho 
Frnnch  Ilrm  have  any  agouti  in  England  of  wbom  parti- 
cuUn  may  be  obtained  .'—A.   H. 


(783}-DILAPIDATION3.-Will  you,   in  the  replioa  to 
the  next  nnmher  of  the  Biri.DiNO  News,  inform  me  of  the 
beat    work    upon  dthipidation    of    rc»id«ncee  connected 
with  tho  clergynrlaity,  tho  price  and  whero  tobeobtainod 
— W.   Ki!<n,  AsbfortL 

[Tho  laleat  work  upon  dilapidations,  lay  and  clerical,  is 
by  Morria,  published  by  Simpkiu  and  Marshall,  prico  is.] 

[784.]-"PRACTICAL  BUILDER"  AXDTREATISE  ON 
CIRCLES  AND  RAMI'S— Will  you  U  so  kind  as  t<i  in 
form  .ne  in  your  Corroiii>ondenco,  as  early,  as  poHsiblo, 
S".*',  *^.*  '"*'*'•  '"  y**"""  '•pinion,  of  tho  l>ost  "Practical 
Baildor"  ;  second,  the  best  treatise  on  circles,  ramps  twlsta 
and  oblique  arch«i?—N.  D.  IJ.  ' 

IJ85  I~PATMENT  FOR^>lEAi^URED  WORK.-I  am 
a  huildcr,  and  have  erected  bnildingn  for  a  person  as 
per  agreement,  to  bo  measured  and  valued  by  a  certain 
licensed  surveyor  employed  by  mo.  Ho  measured  tho 
work  Ht  the  apti.,inted  day.  for  which  I  paid  him  his  de- 
mand of  £'j  2s.  He  gave  mo  a  lump  sum  of  his  valua- 
tion, and  refuses  U*  give  a  detiiled  estimate.  The  pro 
pnetor  refuse*  U.  pay  without  a  deUileii  estimate.  Can  1 
by  law.  compel  i^aymcnt  with  the  lump  sum?  if  not  c;in 
1  sue  the  aurreyor  to  recover  damage*?— W.  M.  L. 

(W.  SI.  !>.  cannot  recover  from  his  employer,  for 
moaaurod  work  done,  unleu  he  prodncea  a  detailed  account. 


If  the  surveyor  agreed  to  measure  and  v.ilue  the  work  for  the 
feo  of  two  'guineas,  you  are  entitled  to  a  detailed  account 
from  him  ;  but,  unless  he  made  a  .peoinl  arrange  ueut  with 
vou  for  that  sum,  he  is  entitled  tolj  percent,  upon  his 
valuation  of  tho  woik,  for  which  fee  ho  will,  no  doubt, 
fumitih  you  with  tho  dotjiiled  estimate  you  reiiuiro.] 


[TS6.1-QUALIFICATI0NS  FOR  DISTRICT  SUR- 
VEYORS.—Will  you,  or  some  of  your  renders,  bo  kind 
enough  to  inform  me  what  are  the  qualitiijations  necessary 
for  a  district  survevor?  Could  you  inform  mo  upon  what 
subjects  cAUtliihites  for  certificates  of  competency  to  act 
as  district  surveyors  are  examined  by  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects?— Coi.onie.s. 

lluforraation  as  to  tho  subjoctA  beyond  tho  Metropohtan 
Building  Act  which  examiners  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  require, 
n>av  bo  obtaine<i  from  the  assistant  secretaiy,  0.  L. 
Eiwtlake,  Esq.  The  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Examuiera 
will  bo  held  on  tho  last  Fridays  in  April,  July,  and 
October,  1S68.J 

[787.]— MEANING  OF  BEING  ARTICLED.— Would 
you,  or  auv  of  your  numerous  readers,  kindly  inform  mo 
what  is  the*  meaning  of  being  "articled"  to  an  architect. 
and  what  bcneiit  is  derived  from  being  articled  ?~T.  V.  A. 

[Tho  term  "being  articled"  means  tho  same  as 
"apprenticeship"  From  "articles  of  indenture"  the 
bonefit  supposed  to  bo  derived  in,  that  tho  master  engages 
to  teach  what  he  knows,  and  the  pupil  eugages  to  work 
for  hi8  master  at  all  rcasonablo  or  usual  hours.  But, 
architecture  being  at  present  an  open  profession,  tlie  only 
formality  which  is  often  gone  through  before  a  man  takes 
up  with  the  work,  is  to  order  a  bnisd  plate  with  his  name, 
and  Mr.  before  it,  get  a  clerk  who  can  do  the  work,  and 
obtain  clients  if  iwssible.] 


[7SS.]— WATERWORKS  AND  RESERVOIRS.- Irequire 
a  good  workupou  designing  and  constructing  of  waterworks 
and  re'^ervuirw.  Please  inform  me  in  your  next  number  the 
beJit  work  or  works  to  purchase,  with  latest  improvements 
for  (liters  to  same,  Ac?— G.   H. 


[7S9.]-COST  OF  GRAVING  DOCK.— Would  you  have 
tho  iioodnesd  to  inform  me  in  your  next  issue  about  the 
CDst  of  an  ordinary  graving  dock? — Workman. 

[Under  favourable  circumstances,  with  materials  near  at 
band,  and  good  foundations,  an  ordinary  graving  dock 
might  be  built  for  about  £S,000.  It  is  quite  impossible, 
however,  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  without  knowing  the 
particulars  of  the  site  and  size  of  dock.  Within  our  own  ex- 
p-jrience  graving  docks  vary  from  one  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  iu  length.  A  slip,  which  will  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  a  graving  dock,  only  not  so  effectively  or  con- 
veniently, may  be  constructed  for  about  a  third  of  the 
above  sum.] 


[790.1— BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  CARVINGS.-I  have 
been  told  there  has  been  recently  published  a  book  of  de- 
signs for  carving  stone,  such  as  basins,  tree-pots,  and  carv- 
ings of  every  kind,  soiis  to  get  a  pleasing  variety.  I  should 
be  much  obliged  by  being  informed  where  I  could  obtain 
tho  above  designs? — W.  F.  H. 


r791.]-MEASURING  WORK.— I  am  in  a  fix.  The  shop 
where  I  work  has  started  piece  work  (Laxton's  book). 
Could  you,  or  any  ofyour  correspondents,  inform  me  where 
to  get  the  price  of  ray  work  made  out ;  if  so,  you  would 
oblige  an  old  subscriber?— A.  Y. 

[If  the  correspondent  "A.  Y.,"  cannot  measure  hia  own 
work  from  the  prices  given  in  "  Laxton's  Price  Book,"  he 
liad  better  apply  to  a  respectable  surveyor,  who,  for  a  small 
fee,  will  put  him  into  the  way  of  it.  or  if  he  writes  more 
fully,  stating  exactly  his  trade  and  difficultieB,  he  will  pro- 
bably find  his  queries  answered  through  the  "Intercom- 
munication" column.] 


[792.]— SECTION  OF  ROADS.— Will  you,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  inform  me  whether  roads  less  than  16ft.  wide 
should  have  one  or  two  water-tables?  I  refer  particularly 
to  tho  roads  under  tho  management  of  Highway  Boards 
and  their  Burveyoi-s.-G.  P.  D.  P. 


E793.J-SHAPE   OF  ABUTMENT  STONES.  —  Is  there 


any  nilo  for  the  shape  of  abutment  stones,  either  iu  Classic 
or  Gothic  ;  or  is  it  purely  a  matter  of  taste? — F. 


[794,]— APPRAISERS'  LICENX'E.— WoiUd  you  kindly 
inform  mo  whether  an  architect  requires  an  appraiser's 
licence,  or  any  other  licence,  to  enable  him  to  measure  ofl" 
a  building,  and  determine  the  %alue  of  the  extras,  &c.? 
-  J.  H,  Smith. 

(It  in  not  necessary  for  an  arcliitect  to  take  out  an 
appraiser's  licence,  or  any  licence  whatever.] 


[7nr,.]-LACQUERING  SILVER.— WUl  you  please  to  let 
me  know  how  a  silver  surface  is  lacquered  ;  and  whether  a 
green  lacquer  can  be  obtained,  and  where?— X.  H. 


[706.]— MEASURING  PROPORTIONS.— Thercisaplan, 
I  am  told,  of  measuring  tho  proportions  of  objects  when 
sketching  in  the  oi>on  air.  If  there  is  such  a  method,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  is  done. — Juvenis. 

[797.]— HALF-TIMBERED  ERECTION.— What  are  the 
be.1t  methods  of  building  half-timber  erections,  so  as  to 
keep  them  perfectly  air-tight?— W.  W. 

[798.]— DECAYED  STONE.— What  is  the  belt  way  to 
preserve  stono  that  is  much  decayed.  BUpimsing  that  it  is 
m  hide  work,  and  that  it  is  important  the  present  face 

bould  not  bo  disturtjed?- Free  Mauon. 


REPLIES, 

[740.]— KAMPTULICON.— Kamptulicon  does  not  wash 
like  oUcloth  ;  but  it  appears  somewhat  useless  to  lay  any 
covering  down  upon  a  floor  which  rots  oilclotli.  I  should 
recommend  your  correspondent  to  take  up  bis  flagging  and 
lay  down  a  2in.  coat  of  asphalte,  mixed  with  fine  di-y  gravel 
and  sand,  which  would  make  a  hard  aud  diy  floor. — K. 


[741.]_GOTHIC  WINDOWS.— I  should  bo  inclined  to 
consider  the  work  alluded  to  as  "  moulded  work,"  which, 
in  such  instances— especially  when  the  moulding  is  small — 
is  measured  by  the  foot  super.  At  the  same  time,  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  stone  should  be  calculated  as  it 
comes  in  from  the  banker.— GRA^'^TE. 


[74S.]— BORING  GLASS. -This  somewhat  difli cult  opera- 
tion  may  be  safely  performed  by  the  following  means; — 
The  instrument  to  be  emj^loyed  is  a  steel  drill,  not  tem- 
pered too  iiighly  ;  and  the  precaution  must  be  adopted,  la 
the  first  place,  of  wetting  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  in  tho 
proximity  of  the  intended  hole  with  a  solution  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  camphor  gum,  and  feeding  the  drill  iu  its 
progress  with  the  solntiou,  in  ijrecisely  similar  a  manner  to 
tliat  in  which  the  fitter  keeps  the  drill  wet  with  soap  and 
water  wliilst  boring  tlirough  wrought  iron.  The  glass 
must  be  drilled  quickly,  but  lightly.— Gl.yzier. 


[752.]— CREOSOTISG.  —  Y'oui-  correspondent  does  not 
appear  acquainted  with  the  f.tct  that  balks  of  timber  in- 
tended for  piles  or  sleepers  are  only  creosoted  by  means  of 
powei'ful  pressure,  the  solution  being  forced  into  them. 
Some  description  of  timber  would  never  absorb  lOlbs.  of 
creosote  to  the  cube  foot ;  and  one  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tf^es  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  the  native  woods 
in  India  fur  railway  sleepers  is  that  they  are  of  so  hard  and 
close  a  texture  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  creosote  or  other- 
wise iucre;ise  their  durability  by  impregnating  the  pores 
with  a  preserving  solution. — S.  L. 


[765.]  HOW  TO  MAKE  LACQUER.— Will  you  aUow 
me  to  inform  your  correspondent  that  the  base  of  i\ll  lacquers 
consists  of  shell-lac  dissolved  iu  spirits  of  wine,  and  tliat  a 
good  projjortiou  for  luixing  is  a  pint  of  purified  spirit  to 
three  ounces  of  pulverised  lac.  The  mixture  should  be 
digested  for  some  days  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  subse- 
quently cleared  by  settling  and  straining.  The  addition  of 
gamboge  and  anatto,  either  separately  or  in  different  pro- 
portions, affords  various  degtees  of  colour.  The  former 
imparts  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  latter  an  orange  tint.  A 
golden  colour  ia  produced  by  using  two  parts  of  gamboge  to 
one  of  anatto,  and  any  other  tint  can  be  obtained  by 
adding  the  colouring  matter.  To  lay  on  the  lacquer  after 
it  is  prepared,  the  article  must  fii"3t  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
if  necessary  by  the  \\^e  of  an  acid,  and  the  operation  per- 
formed by  a  proper  bi-ush.  It  is  necessary  to  rapeat  It  four 
or  five  times  to  bring  out  the  colcur. — M.  M. 


[7V2] -GEOMETRICAL  ELEVATION  OF  MOULDED 
CHAMFER.— The  enclosed  sketches,  will,  T  think,  show 
"  Pupil  "  how  to  get  the  elevation  of  moulded  chamfer, 
stopped,  on  plane  face,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.     Fig.  1 


i  SS-l- 

is  a  front  elevation;  fig.  2,  angular  elevation.  Lay  down 
the  section  of  moulding  as  in  fig.  1.  ;  draw  the  lines  1,  2. 
3,  4,  on  plan,  parallel  to  tlie  plane  of  the  stop,  touching  all 
the  angles  of  moulding.  Draw  tho  line  A.  13.  in  elevation, 
and  from  1.  2,  3,  4  on  plan  draw  lines  to  intersect  A.  B. 
From  these  points  of  intersection  draw  the  lines  1,  2,  ;i,  4 
to  intersect  the  vertical  lines  of  moulding  at  right  angles. 
Observe  the  points  that  each  line  pass  tlirough  on  the  plan, 
aud  by  drawing  lines  through  coiTOsponding  points  that 
intersect  the  vertical  lines  it  will  give  the  elevation  of  the 
mouldings  on  tho  stop.     Fig.   3  is  traced  from   fig.    1.— 

J.   RlCHAHDS. 

[772,] — In  reply  to  the  above  question,  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest to  "  Pupil"  the  following  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the 


beet  method  of  accomplishing  tho  above.— J.  H.  Spanton. 


[773.]— PHOTOGRAPHS.— Photographs  from  Tumor'* 
National  Gallery  pictures  are  to  be  obtained.  17iu.  liv  12in., 
fiom  Marion  and  Co.,  23,  Soho-aquare.— S.W. 
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STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

In  Seotember,  1S«5,  the  oommitteo  of  8ub3cribers  to  a 
Mtional  memorial  to  the  late  Princs  Contort  having  choeei, 
«  dejign  mads  arrangements  for  ,-roc«d.nK  with  the  work 
The  design  selected  was  by  Mr.  John  Steell,  «  &A.  ;  an.. 
consiita  "flan  e^uestrianbtatue  of  the  Prince  placed  on  . 
nedOital,  with  bas  reliefs  in  panels,  and  grouiM  of  hgurea  a; 
debasement  angles.  The  sculpture  is  to  be  m  bronze  ana 
the  pedMtal  in  granite.  But  sulficient  progress  has  been 
made  to  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  details  an.i 
individual  portions  of  the  memoriaL  The  statue  is  t«nce 
the  .iM  of  life,  and  represents  the  Pnnce  m  the  uniform  of 
Field  Marshal,  as  heappeared  at  the  great  volunteer  review 
in  1S61  Mr.  SieeU  has  completed  in  bronze  throe  of  the 
four  U^reliefs  for  the  paneU  of  the  pedesUl.  and  has 
sketched  out  the  fourth.  The  two  side  panels  are  over  bfl. 
in  length  and  iSiu.  in  depth,  and  the  end  ones  34m.  in 
length  and  2^in.  in  depth.  One  of  the  side  subjecta  is  the 
marriage  of  the  Queen,  and  contains  upwards  of  eighty 
figuraTthe  principal  of  which  are  in  high  rehef.  The  other 
side  panel  contains  an  elaborate  representation  of  the 
oueningot  the  Great  Exhibition  of  ISol  by  the  Pnnce  Con- 
Bort.  The  front  panel  will  show  the  Prince  at  home,  sur- 
rounded by  his  famUv.  The  four  groups,  which  are  to 
stand  on  a  projecting  base  opposite  the  angles  of  the  pedes 
Ul,  each  consist  of  three  life-size  figures,  represented  in 
the  act  of  paving  homage  to  the  Prince.  One  of  the 
groups  13  being' modelled  by  Mr.  Steell,  and  the  others  re 
spectively  by  Messrs.  BnxUe,  Clark  Stanton,  and  Macallum. 
The  statue  of  Xapoleon  L.  one  of  the  chtfs  d^auircs  of 
Canova,  which  under  the  reign  of  Jerome  stootl  in  the 
Sails  des  Etats,  Westphalia,  has  been  found,  it  appears,  in 
a  hayloft  of  the  garrison  at  Cassel.  In  LSI  2  it  had  been 
thrown  down  and  broken.  The  French  consul  at  Frank- 
fort has  made  application  to  the  Prussian  authorities  for 
the  mutilated  parts,  in  order  to  have  them  restored. 

A  memorial  has  been  erected  over  the  grave  of  the 
Soottish  poet.  Robert  Tannahill,  in  the  churchyard  of 
his  native  town  of  Paisley.  It  consists  of  a  pe^lestal 
about4ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  10ft.  in  height.  The  style 
is  Roman,  and  the  material  grey  graniU.  On  the  shaft  is 
a  ijolished  plate,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  Tannahill,  bom 
3  June,  1774  ;  died  17  May,  ISIO."  The  monument  was 
de<igned  and  eiecnted  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Barclay, 
sculptors,  Paisley. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

Ths  joumevmen  painters  of  Peniith  are  now  out  on 
strike,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  con- 
cede to  the  demands  of  the  men  for  an  advance  of  wages  to 
the  extent  of  2s.  a  week. 

A  considerable  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  metro- 
polis in  the  contract  prices  of  granite,  road  materials,  and 
mason's  and  paviour's  work.  The  contracts  taken  b.v  the 
Teetry  of  St.  Pancras  for  the  year  ensuing  show  a  coneider- 
sble  fall  in  the  value  of  materials  as  compared  with  those 
expiring,  ^md  the  following  reductions,  by  contract,  have 
also  taken  place  in  wages  : — Masons  from  6s.  Sd.  to  es.  per 
day :  paviours,  6s.  to  os.  6d.  ;  hammermen,  43.  6d.  to4s, ; 
stone  dressers,  7s.  to  6s. ;  labourers,  48.  :d.  to  Ss.  6d. 


LEGAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Architects'  Charges.  —  The  parties  to    this 
action  were  Mr.  Peachey,  architect,  of  Darlington, 
and  the  Rer.  Ernest  J.  Towne,  o£   Forcet.     The 
action  was  brought  to   recover   remuneration   for 
work  done,  journeya  made,  and  cost  of  goods  sold. 
The  defendant  pleaded  never  indebted  to  aU  but 
£54,   which  amount  had  been  paid  into  court. 
In  1864  the  defendant  employed  Mr.  Peachey  to 
prepare   plans  for  the  erection   of    a   parsonage 
house  at  Forcet.     Tenders  were  obtained  and  the 
work  was  then  begun.     When  nearly  completed 
a  misunderstanding  arose,  which   ultimately  led 
the  defendant  to   inform   Mr.  Peachey  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  required,  and  he  accord- 
ingly sent  in  his  bill,  desiring  immediate   settle- 
ment.    The  plaintiff,  though  he  had  prepared  two 
seta  of  plans,  had  only  charged  for  those  which 
guided  the  bviilding  of   the  house,  and  the  points 
at  issue  in  the  action  were  of  a  minor  character, 
namely,  as  to  the  right  of   the   plaintiff  to  charge 
commission  upon  certain  building  materials  and 
bbour  which  had  been  gratuitously  supplied  to- 
wards building  the  house,  the  cost  of   journeys, 
ic,  and  also  as  to  neglect  of  the  plaintiff.     In 
reply  to  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  it  was  argued  that 
it  was  the  duty  of   an  architect  to  see  the  work 
properly  done,  and  this  had  not  been  done  in  the 
present  instance.    In  support  of  this  it  was  stated 
that  "  stoothing "  the   house,  which  was  in  the 
specification,  had  not  been  done  ;  defective  nails 
used  in  the  roof  had  rendered  roofing  over  again 
necessary  ;  windows  and  shutters  were  defective  ; 
and  Mr.  Ross — another   architect — had  to  be  em- 
ployed and  paid  to   finish  the  work,  which,  after 
Mr.  Peachey  had  given  his  certificate  of  completion 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  had  to  gain 
the  sanction  of  that  body,  costing  Mr.  Towne  no 
less  a  sum  than  £167.     The  witnesses  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  were  Mr.  Christian,  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners'  surveyor,  who  had  given 
71  items  for  alteration  in  the  work  before  it  could 
be  passed  as  according  to  specification  ;  and  Mr. 
Ross,  architect,  who  had  surveyed  the  work  after 
Mr.  Christian,  and  entirely  agreed  with  him  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  alterations  he  had  pointed 


out.  For  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended  that  he 
had  been  precluded  by  his  sudden  dismissal  from 
seeing  that  the  builder  properly  completed  his 
work.  After  his  dismissal  he  had  no  other  course 
than  to  certify  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
and  when  he  did  so  all  the  work  thus  far  done 
was  performed  with  reasonable  skill  and  care. 
The  jury  returned  i  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — 
damages  £5  Sa.  beyond  the  amount  paid  into 
court. 

As  Arbitkator's  Award  DisPtrrED.— Edwin 
Hall  V.  John  Madeley. — This  case  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  John  Webb, 
builder,  of  Silverdale.  The  plaintiff,  for  whom 
Sir.  A.  Tennant  appeared,  is  a  builder  at  Madeley ; 
and  the  defendant,  for  whom  Mr.  Litchfield 
appeared,  is  a  bricklayer  at  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Litchfield  objected  to  the  award  (which  was  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  for  £6  23.  5d.),  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  misapprehension  in  appoint- 
ing the  arbitrator,  the  defendant  supposiug  chat  he 
was  a  surveyor,  whereas  he  afterwards  found  that 
he  was  a  biulder  ;  that  he  did  not  examine  the 
witnesses  on  oath  ;  and  that  he  did  not  take  pro- 
per means  of  ascertaining  the  facts. — Mr.  Tennant 
said  it  was  a  very  serious  thing  to  make  a  charge 
like  that  against  an  arbitrator. — Mr.  Litchfield 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  say  that  the  arbitrator  had 
intentionally  acted  wrongly,  but  he  had  acted 
without  understanding  the  matter. — His  Honour 
said  that  there  was  no  reason  for  disputing  the 
award. 

Obstrcotion   op  Light  and  Air. — Rolason  v. 
Levy. — This  case  came  on  originally  on  motion  for 
injunction,  but,   by  arrangement,  was  heard   re- 
cently, before  Vice-ChanceUor   Malins,  on  motion 
for  decree.     The  question  raised  was  whether  a 
man  having  demised   property  adjoining  his  own 
to  another  person  for  the  whole  of  his  term  less 
one  day,  can  have  a  remedy  against  him  for  alter- 
ing the  height  and  dimensions  of  buildings  stand- 
ing on  such    property,   there   being  likewise   a 
covenant  in  such  demise  that  no  building  should 
be  erected   on  the  demised  premises  so   as  to  ob- 
struct the  light  and  air  between  certain  specified 
points.  The  plaintiff  was  a  jeweller  in  Vyse-street, 
Birmingham,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1S63, 
executed  the  demise  in  question  to  the  defendant, 
a  watchmaker,  of    the   adjoining   house    and   a 
court-yard    running   at   the   rear     between    the 
houses,   divided   by  a   party-wall  a   few  feet  in 
height.     The  defendant  had  commenced  building 
operations  on  the  court-yard,  and  it  was  alleged 
by  the  plaintiff  that  such  building  not  only  en- 
croached on  the  court-yard,   but  it  was  intended 
to  carry  up  the  erection  a  storey  higher  than  the 
old  buildings.     This,  it  was  also  afleged,  would 
materially  obstruct  the  light  and  air  coming  to 
the  plaintiff's  ancient  windows  looking  into  the 
court-yard,  and  it  was  held  that  there  was,  on 
general  principles,  an  illegal  obstruction  of  light 
and  air,  and  a  breach  of  the  covenant  in  the  de- 
mise.      It  was  contended,    for    the    defendant, 
that  the  limits  of  the  restoration  in  the  covenant 
were   too   uncertain   to   give    the    plaintiff    any 
remedy,   and   that  on   the   question   of    ancient 
lights   the   law    was,    that    the    building    being 
upon  land  which  he  had  himself  demised,  he  had 
no  remedy.     There  had  also  been  acquiescence. — 
The  Vice-Chancellor,   without  hearing    a   reply, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  would  eustam 
such  a  material  injury  to  his  light  and  air  as,  on 
the  authorities,  to  entitle  him  to  an  injunction. 
There  had  also  baen  a  breach  of  the  covenant, 
inasmuch   as,   whatever    the   lines    in    the  plan 
meant ,  it  was  clear  that  everything  within  them 
was  comprehended  ;  and  the  whole  width  of  the 
yard  being  17  feet,  it  was  obvious  what  the  effect 
would  be  if  that  was  reduced.     The  plaintiff  and 
defendant  were,  in  fact,  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
demise  being  an  underlease  ;  and,  although  per- 
haps  the  covenant  contemplated  some  building, 
it  was  clear   that   the  windows   of   the   plaintiff 
were  ancient  lights,  and  the  defendant   had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  them.     There  must  be  a 
perpetual  injunction  with  costs. 


©ur  Office  ^able. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


-Institutionof  Civil  Engineers,— "The  City  Ter- 
minus Extension  of  the  Charing  Cross  Kail- 
way,"  by  John  Wolfe  Barry,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  S. 
Wed  -  Society  of  Arts,—"  How  to  make  Hallways  Re- 
munerative to  the  Shareholders,  Beneficial  to 
the  Public,  and  Profitable  to  the  (State,"  by 
Raphael  Brandon. 
._  iated  Arts  Institute,— "On  Modem  Art 
Treatment  of  Sacred  Subjects,"  paper  by  J. 
P.  Davies, 


TCES.- 


SiT.— As< 


Tho  Dnke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Elchc,  the  Dean  ot 
Ely,  and  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft  have  conaented 
to  become  vice-presidents  of  the  Workmen's  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  lS09;andthe  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Titus  Salt  are 
guarantors. 

Mr.a.  Siddon's  house  in  Upper  Bakor-street 
(So.  2"),  which  was  condemned  to  be  demolished 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  new  branch  rail- 
way to  the  "  Swiss  Cottage,"  is  to  be  spared  after 
all.  The  house  in  which  the  great,  actress  lived 
and  died  is  now  the  Portman  Estate  office. 

It  is  complained  that,  although  two  marble 
drinking-tonntains  were,  daring  the  last  recess, 
placed  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  tho  Com- 
mittee-room, Corridor,  or  Long  Gallery,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  use  of  witnesses,  4o., 
they  have  never  been  made  available.  Though 
committees  have  been  sitting  for  some  time,  the 
fotmtains  remain  dry,  and  witnesses  thirsty. 

For  a  considerable  time  past  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  smallness  and  the  limited  ac- 
commodation of  the  harbour  at  Scarborough  has 
been  greatlv  felt,  more  especially  by  those  con- 
nected with  the  fishing  trade.  The  Piers  and 
Harbours  Committee  accordingly  have  resolved 
to  expend  £150  in  procuring  a  reporr,  with  plana 
and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  new  western  pier, 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  and  exten- 
sion of  the  harbour. 

Mr.  John  Mellor,  of  Derby,  an  antiqaary,  who 
states  that  he  discovered  the  remains  of  King 
Alfred  at  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester,  and  who 
recently  visited  Leicester  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  Abbey  grounds,  believes  the  church 
to  have  stood  east  and  west,  on  the  right  hand, 
or  south  Bi3e  of  the  second  central  garden  wall, 
where  he  found  the  Lady  chapel  tiles  curiously 
marked.  He  further  says,  "  in  this  chapel  the 
great  Wolsey  lies  buried  in  a  metal  cofiin,  with 
suitable  ornaments,  such  as  episcopal  milre,  gor- 
geous  vestments,  orozier,  ring,  and  cardinal's 
shoes,  and  that  a  few  well-directed  endeavours 
might  yet  bring  the  coffin  to  light." 

An  American  company  recently  hit  upon  a 
novel  idea,  and  not  a  bad  one  either.  The  Loohiel 
Ironworks  Company,  near  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, promised  their  workmen  a  grand 
oyster  supper  if  they  would  tarn  oat  1500 
rails  in  one  month.  The  workmen  tamed 
out  1565,  and  the  sapper  was  given.  Among  the 
workmen  were  several  negroes  who  Siit  down 
with  the  rest,  and  wo  are  told  were  as  kindly 
treated  as  the  others. 

An  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactares  is  to 
be  held  in  Aberdeen  next  year,  the  arrangements 
for  which  are  now  far  advanced.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  consist  of  two  branches — one  an  art  col- 
lection, including  art  manufactures ;  the  other 
iudastrial,  including  material  and  machinery,  as 
well  as  manufactures.  It  is  intended  that  the 
whole  collection  exhibited  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  except  in 
respect  to  the  works  of  native  artist?,  and  the 
products  of  native  workmen's  skill  or  ingennity 
which  will  be  sought  for  wherever  they  can  bo 
procured.  The  time  of  the  exhibition  will  bo 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1869.  The  Queen  has  consented  to  patronize  the 
undertaking,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  allows  him- 
self to  be  named  president. 

In  the  competitive  trials  for  drawing,  con- 
ducted by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensineton,  which  took  place  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  12th  inst.,  5SS  schools  contended. 
When  the  awards  were  made,  the  greatest  num- 
ber appeared  for  the  Orphan  Working  School, 
Haverstock-hill.  This  establishment  entered  the 
lisU  for  the  first  time,  and  sent  up  ICl  boys,  71 
of  whom  had  their  drawings  marked  excellent, 
39  were  adjudged  proficient,  39  were  considered 
fair,  and  12  were  passed  over. 

Mr.  John  Absolon  has  painted  and  presented 
to  the  governors  of  Gut's  Hospital  ten  large 
sketches  in  distemper,  which  are  intended  to  be 
hung  in  the  convalescent  wards  of  the  hospital. 
The  pictures  are  illustrative  of  the  pleasures  of 
labour,  and  are  now  on  view  at  the  Institute  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Pall  Mall.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  exhibition,  it  may  be  added,  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  patients  of  the 
hospital. 
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The  arraDgemnnt  of  the  third  and  final  col- 
lection of  the  NatiounI  Portrait  Exhibition  is 
now  making  good  progress  at  South  Kensinyton. 
There  is  no  want  of  portraits  ;  indeed  the  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  space  for  those  already  re- 
ceived. The  exhibition  will  consist  of  portraits 
of  eminent  persons  who  h:iVtf  lived  during  the 
present  century,  and  of  many  distinguished  peo- 
ple who  flourished  prior  tu  that  time,  forming  a 
supplement  to  the  whole  scries.  In  all  there 
v.-ill  be  about  900  portraits,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  open  the  exhibition,  which  promises  to 
be  of  greater  popular  interest  than  its  predecessors 
on  E:ister  Monday, 

A  curious  interesting  discovery  is  reported 
from  North  Stonington,  Connecticut.  Sometime 
ago  a  lime-kiln  was  bnilt  with  a  dark  reddish 
stone  which  abounds  there  it  appenrs,  and  heat- 
ing it  to  the  temperature  required  the  whole 
fabric  melted  as  though  it  wero  lead.  It  has 
recently  been  discovered  to  be  glass  in  a  natural 
Btiue.  Specimens  of  the  material  were  sent  to  a 
glass  manufactory,  and  tine  goblets  have  been 
made  from  them. 

Mr.  William  Young,  architect,  snggesta  that 
the  original  drawing  from  which  Dr.  Barry's 
photograph,  which  serves  as  a  frontispiece,  is 
taken,  should  be  sent  to  the  forthcoming  Archi- 
tcctnral  Exhibition,  so  that  people  may  observe 
and  judge  for  themselves.  A  very  good  sug- 
■  ^eftion. 

The  chnrch  btnlulii^  at  Amherst,  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Jenkins,  is  to  have  a 
pulpit  built  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  way,  as 
a  New  York  paper  supposes,  of  rivalling  Mr. 
Beecher's  new  desk  of  olive-wood,  which,  it 
appears,  was  cut  near  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
Bcmane. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  Mr. 
Fulion,  of  Dundee,  was  selected  from  no  less 
than  97  applicants  to  fill  the  vacant  olEoe  of 
Dorongh  Engineer  and  Town  Surveyor  to  the 
borough  of  Newcastle,  at  a  salary  of  £G0O  per 
annam. 

The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  the  JIanchester 
diairict  have  been  directing  their  efforts  towards 
the  formation  of  a  echool  for  technical  instruc- 
tion in  mcnsar.ition,  drawing,  elementary  geo- 
metry, mechanics,  stair  construction,  and  other 
trade  matters.  A  public  meeting  of  tliose 
interested  in  this  movement  is  to  bo  held  early 
in  April,  at  the  Hulmo  Towohall,  at  which  the 
Mayor  of  Manchester  is  to  preside. 

Well  may  it  be  said  that  one  half  of  mankind 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives.  For 
illustrations  of  this  statement  let  us  refer  to  some 
facts  mentioned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  a 
speech  made  by  him  before  the  president  of  the 
Toor  Law  Board  on  Saturday  last.  The  right 
reverend  gentlemen,  qnoiinir  from  the  official  in- 
spcctorsof  the  Chesterfield  Union,  said  that  some 
of  the  beds  in  the  infirmary  are  so  near  together 
as  almost  to  touch,  the  rain  drops  through  the 
ventilators  in  the  ceiling  on  to  tho  floor,  and,  in 
one  instance,  on  to  the  bed.  In  one  ward  seven 
dirty  ond  neglected  children  were  found  eating 
their  dinners  on  the  floor;  tho  medicines  are 
handed  over  to  the  patients  themselves,  who  take 
them  or  not  as  they  are  inclined  ;  there  are  no 
proper  means  of  washing  the  sick,  and  only  one 
towel  a  week  is  allowed  for  u.-ie  in  each  ward.  In 
the  same  infirmary  an  imbecile  paiicnt  was 
lately  beaten  to  death  by  a  paupcrwardsman  fi)r 
gome  trifling  act  of  negligence.  In  the  Shardlow 
Union  there  is  no  classification  even  of  the  sexes; 
at  Ashton-nndor-Lyne  the  convalescent  sick  share 
the  lunatic  day-room,  confinements  take  place  in 
the  general  sick  wards,  and  the  fever  wards  are 
used  for  itch  and  other  disgusting  diseases.  This 
Blnto  of  things  is  more  or  less  common  to  the 
Blackhnrn,  Barnley,  Burj-,  Chor'ey,  Clitheroe, 
the  Fylde,  Haalingden,  Oldham,  and  Preston 
workhouses.  His  Grace  recommended  that  tho 
reforms  which  have  been  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tho  London  workhouses  should  bo  ex- 
tended  to  those  in  the  provinces. 

Tho  City  Press  records  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Mowlcm.tho  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Mowlem 
Burr,  and  Freeman,  the  well-known  granite  mer- 
chanis  and  contractors.  Mr.  Mowlem's  suc- 
cess in  life  IS  an  instance  of  what  may  bo  achieved 
by  industry,  perseverance,  and  integrity.  At  tho 
early  age  of  seventeen  he  started  from  his  native 
Tillage  of  Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  with  his  work- 
man s  tools  upon  his  shoulder,  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  tho  world.  Ho  soon  fonnd  employment  as  a 
joumojmau   luaaoa  at  East  Cowcs  Castle,  which 


was  at  that  time  in  course  of  erection  by  Nash, 
the  architect.  Shortly  after  this  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  made  another  advance  iu  his 
career,  by  being  appointed  foreman  of  the  ex- 
tensive works  ordered  by  tho  Government  to  be 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Ilonry  Wcstmacott,  the  sta- 
tuary and  mason,  in  which  ho  gained  considera- 
ble experience,  and  tho  conlidenoe  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  Not  long  afterwards 
he  commenced  business  as  a  stone  merchant  in 
Grosvenor-basin,  Piinlico,  passing  through  many 
struggles,  borno  with  indomitable  courage  and 
perseverance,  in  order  that  he  might  rise  to  a 
position,  and  in  which  ho  ultimately  succeeded, 
as  in  the  year  1839  he  obtained  acou  tract  with  the 
City  authorities  to  pave  Blackfriars  Bridge,  in 
which  work  the  description  of  paving-stone 
technically  termed  in  tho  trade  "narrow-cubes" 
was  first  used,  and  which  has  since  become  the 
principal  paving  iu  the  London  thoroughfares. 
In  1S44  he  rewarded  his  two  assistants,  Mr. 
Joseph  Freeman  and  Mr.  George  Burt,  by  taking 
them  into  partnership,  and  upon  them  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  care  of  the  business  has 
devolved,  and  who  now  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Mowlem  was  a  citizen  and  liveryman  of  Lon- 
don. He  died  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age,  "  a 
self  made  man,"  and  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  his  fellows. 


IJalaiis  for  liibciitifliis 

CONNECTED  WITH    TUE     BUILDING     TEADE. 


2253     O.    W.   DINSDALE.     Improvements    in    the 

CONSTKUCTION  AND  MaNOFACTURE  OF  TRAPS  FOR  WaTER- 

Ci.osETs,  Drains,  and  other  Purposes.    Dated   August 
■S,  LStJT. 

The  patentee  claima,  first,  the  construction  of  D  or 
aimilarly  ahaped  traps  in  two  parts,  the  dip  or  inlet  pipe 
being  either  formed  as  part  of  the  shell  or  body,  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  cover  of  the  trap,  as  deaciibed.  He  also 
claims  the  coustrpction  of  D  or  similarly  shaped  traps  of 
earthenware  in  one  or  two  parts,  as  described.  Second, 
he  claims  the  mauufacture  of  D  or  similarly  shaped  traps 
by  ua.Hting  tlieiu  complete  In  moulds  witli  thedip  and  iidet 
pipe  and  outlet  passage  forming  part  thereof,  the  top  or 
fovcr  t>eing  cast  or  formed  therewith,  or  separately  there- 
from, or  in  cimibiuatiou  with  the  top  or  cover,  as  described, 
— I'ateut  completed. 

2273  F.  UYLAND.  Improvements  in  Pullevs  for 
Su.si-KNDiNtj  Window  Frames,  and  for  other  like 
PuRi'osRS.     Dated  Augu.-it  ti,  1S67. 

This  invention  consists  of  improvements  in  that  part  of 
pulleys  for  auspondiiig  window  frames.  &.c.,  called  the  mor- 
tice plate.  The  patentee  makes  tho  mortice  plate  with 
semicircular  ends,  and  he  makes  in  the  centres  of  the 
semicircular  ernjH  the  holes  thiough  which  tho  screws  are 
pnAtitiil  to  secure  the  mortice  plate  in  the  mortice  of  tho 
window  frame  or  other  article.  He  also  makes  the  opening 
iu  the  mortice  plate  iu  which  the  bowl  or  wheel  of  the 
pulley  works  witli  semicircular  eniLs.— Patent  completed. 


(iLrak  leijjs. 


TENDERS. 
Tho  erection  of  St.    Itartholomew's  Church,   Ruswarn 
n.ar  Whitby,  li.ia   Ijeou  let  to  Mr.   Robiuson,   of  Whitby' 
builder,  whoso  tender,  £1.840  lOa.,  was  the  lowest. 

II«xwEi.i..— For  new  building  in  Uxbridgo  road,    Han- 
well,  for  Itaroncsa  Wild.    E.  Welbj- Pugiu,   architect  ■- 

Ilill  and  Son  £2.400 

J.  li.  Ilodiidon   ''355 

J-  Keiioy !!!!!!!!!";;;!;;;  2,3m 

IIoBNSKy.— For  the   erection  of  a  pair  of  somi-dotivched 
viUaa,  at  Homsoy.     Mr.  J.  W.  Iteed,  architect :  - 

Staines  aud  Sou fi**  9.SS 

*^"y« ZZZZZZ    2]9S7 

|';'.»*'«8e 2.900 

^"'6 2,878 

Jl'''^  " a,827 

^J^^^^ 2,708 

Hume   2  7*>5 

Carter  and  Soua  "*"'" o'elj 

<-8t ,,.,., 2  (j34 

Itutwoll  (accepted) !!.!!!!!!!!!'.!'.     2  445 

Hunt  and  KIkington .'.',.'""/"/."..'.     1965 

Kkssai  GREEN.-For  au    Oratory,    Keusal  Green,  for 
Baroneas  Wild.  ' 

Hilt  and   Son    £350 

J.  U.  Hodgson  .''.'.'.*..*.*,*.*'.**.".',     290 

Pi^^^rn'-M  "■?/"',  «^'"2?o^»o.  No.  19,  Basinghall-striret, 

t-ity,  h.t.     Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect:— 

Turner  and  yona £-ll3;j 

Itraas .,•,.'.. 

X,  1  \iVi 4040 

Piper  and  Wheeler og^^ 

Mann !"...».".".'.'""    3875 

Ciabb  and  Vaughau *.*,',!!!!!!     3839 

Brown  and  Kobinsoa      .         33^5 

■'.'■i^';"'^ .■.■.■.■.■.■.■:;;;.■;;;;  3740 

""'"haw 35j^ 

of^s^n.i*!*.''"!'''.'?,"^'-?''--'''"'  "'»  <"■■«"<"•  "f  Five  Paira 
ot  hemi.<lHtache.l  lU'sidoncos.     Mr.  W.  Sim,  architect  •_ 

""""^  ...  £5,850 


London.— For  alterations  for  R.  E.  Pepys,  Esq.,  at  35 
Poultry,  E.  0.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Green  :  — 

Brown  and  Robinson £1183 

Piper  and  Wheeler 1170 

Brass '. 1127 

Webb  and  Sons 1060 

Hill  and  Keddell    990 

Kivett   948 

King  and  Sons 845 

Crabb  and  Vaughan 728 

London  — For  erecting  two  warehouses.  Trinity-court 
Aldersgate-street,  City.  Mr.  John  Collier,  architect^ 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lee  ; — 

Wilson  (too  late)    £5,999 

Rogers  and   Richaids 5,190 

AxfoRi 4,985 

Ciirterand  Sous 4,048 

Nightingale     4,943 

Keyes   4  793 

Gammon  and  Sons    4,717 

Scrivener  and  White  4,612 

Deards 4,585 

Langmead  and  Way 4,492 

Crabb  and  Vaughau 4,474 

\Vood 4,3S9 

Sharpington  and  Cole 4,339 

Foale    4,035 

Henshaw  (accepted) 3,907 

London. — For  the  erection  of  warehouse,  Wliitecrosa- 
street.     Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  architect : — 

Killby £1782 

Turner  and   Sons 1772 

Conder  1095 

King  and  Sons 1690 

Abraham  1635 

Mortar  1627 

Webb  and  Sons 1596 

Kelley    1572 

Scrivener  and  White 1470 

Henahaw  1439 

Manchester.— The  following  are  lists  of  the  tenders 
delivered  for  the  Grand  Stand,  Second-class  Standd,  Sta- 
bling for  eighty  horses,  Fencing,  Approaches,  &c,,  for  tho 
Manchester  Race-course  Company  Limited.  Messrs. 
Thomas  Bird  and  Son  are  the  arclutects.  Quantities  were 
supplied  ;— 

Grand'  Stand. 

Cochrane,  Parker,  and  Co £6,957 

TeiTas  o',62S 

Greenup  and   Co 6  400 

Thompson   6*234 

Neill  and  Sous   0,215 

Warburton,  Brothers 5,850 

Johnson  (accepted) 5,489 

Second  CLASS   Stands. 

Cochrane,  Parker,  and  Co 5,073 

Terras  4^s56 

Thompson    4  735 

Greenup  and  Co  ,,„.     4J0O 

Neill  and  Sons   4,59 1 

Warburton,  Brothers  4,320 

Johnson  (accepted) 4  053 

Stabling,  Fencing,  &c. 

Cochrane,  Parker,  and  Co 5,150 

Terras  ', ^^084 

Warburton,  Brothers  5,020 

Thompson    *[.     ^'ooo 

Gr«ouup  and  Co  4,960 

Johnson  (accepted) 4*1)40 

Norwich.— For  the  Drainage.  Contracts  Nos.  5,  6  7, 
and  8  :— 

Turner  and  Sawyer £51,887  (!) 

Elliott    51  f,ri2 

Pickering   !!!.!.!!!!!!!!  48]239 

Uover 46,855 

Hewitson  and  Yaxhall  46,542 

Bennutt 45  757 

Moulson  and  Co   40,'o59 

Thirst  and  Co  '„  32,804 

Plt^wa 32,483 

Morton  and  Sons   31,183 

Floyd 30,579 

Wain  Wright  29,500 

Shrimpton  and  Co 2S,874(!) 

SussFJt.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Susaex 
County  Prison.     Mr.  Henry  Card,  County  Surveyor  :— 

ferigoe £16,154  S  0 

NuttandCo 14,400  0  0 

^'illiams    13,378  0  2 

Batman  and  Fotheriugham 13,285  0  0 

Henshaw  12  778  0  0 

Hughes .."..".     12,569  0  0 

Nightingale 12,352  0  0 

li'--'"fy 12,110  0  0 

^^"■k    11^990  0  0 

Ei'tou  and  Chapman 11,950  0  0« 

Howell  11,715  0  0 

Hall    11,445  0  0 

Clieeseman  and  Co 10,900  0  0 

Chappell    10,690  0  0 

Perry,  juu 10,444  0  0 

*  The  omitted  tender  waa  from  Messrs.  Lansdowne's 
quantities. 

WANDswoRTH.-For  Ploiigh  Brewery,  Wandsworth  roail. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Shoppee,  architect.  Quantities  aupiJied  by 
Mr.  Sidney  Young :  —  ft  -^ 

^[^"^y  £5,989 

Hart r,  949 

Patman  and  Futheringhani 5'79-^ 

Mansfield,    Price,  and  Co !..!!!!!!".'  6'742 

Adamsonand  Son '  5*695 

Myers  and  Sons 5' 589 

^'^ ; ";";;":!""::;;;;  5'547 

Jackson  and  Shaw 5  joo 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  SAHNDERa,   Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mer- 

Chants,  Bath      List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarri«3  and  Depot**; 

also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  p.art  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

^ruiahed  on  appUcatioa  to  BatU  Stono  Office,  Cor^bam, 

WlltB,— [AdVT.J 
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CAN    FRESCO-PAINTlXa    BE    ACCLI- 
MATIZED IN  ENGLAND  ? 

WHEN  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  under  consideration 
more  than  a  ijuarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  was 
intended  that  the  paintings  and  other  embel- 
lishments should  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  communicate  a  new  impulse  to 
our  school  of  art.  It  was  considered  that  an 
opportunity  was  presented  of  which  advan- 
tage should  be  tiiken  to  elevate  the  public 
taste.  Historical  painting  (so-called),  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  leading  feature  of  other 
schools,  had  been  fostered  by  foreign  govern- 
ments ;  but,  to  English  painters  no  such  sup- 
port had  ever  been  afforded.  A  competition 
of  cartoons  was  invited  in  AVestminster  Hall. 
The  arena  was  open  to  all  comers,  and  the 
walls  were  covered  with  large  drawings  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  prescriptions  set  forth. 
But  among  the  competitors  there  were  many 
whose  attention  had  never  been  engaged  by 
anything  beyond  a  water-colour  drawing,  or 
a  small  oil  picture  ;  and  hence  were  painfull}' 
conspicuous  all  the  defaults  that  attend  a 
sudden  transition  from  ffenrc  to  history. 
About  two  years  afterwards,  an  exhibition  of 
large  paintings  in  oil  was  held  also  in  AYest- 
minster  Hall,  of  which  only  three  or  four 
were  considered  worthy  of  acquisition  by  the 
Government.  These  were  a  "  Death  of  King 
Richard  the  First,"  the  "  Burial  of  Harold," 
a  "  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  and  perhaps  another. 
These  works  are  never  seen  by  the  public — 
they  are  hung  in  one  of  the  larger  Court 
Rooms.  Thus  the  available  produce  of  these 
exhibitions  may  be  said  to  be  nothing,  and 
the  impetus  expected  to  have  been  given  to 
what  is  called  high  art  was  a  miserable 
failure.  This,  however,  was  not  the  fault 
either  of  the  Government  or  the  painters. 
The  former  was  ignorant  of  the  course  of  pre- 
paration necessary  to  lead  up  to  first-class 
nuu:al  jiaintiug,  and  the  latter  were  led  into 
error  by  an  overweening  confidence. 

The  first  experiments  in  fresco  were  made 
in  an  upper  waiting-room  adjoining  one  of 
the  corridors  which  leads  to  a  series  of  com- 
mittee rooms.  Here  it  was  determined  that 
eight  frescoes  should  be  painted,  the  subjects  to 
be  chosen  from  the  verse  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Scott, 
and  Byron.  The  resolution  was  rashly  made 
and  hastily  carried  out.  It  may  seem  easy  to 
point  out  errors  and  shortcomings  in  a  retro- 
spect, when  everything  is  patent  to  inspec- 
tion, but  had  any  inquiry  been  made  as  to 
the  suitability  of  our  cUmate  for  fresco,  the 
walls  themselves  (of  the  Poet's  HaU)  would 
have  given  a  very  decided  answer  in  the 
negative,  for  during  the  winter  they  periodi- 
cally stream  with  water. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the 
series  was  completed,  and  many  of  them  now 
hang  in  rags;  indeed,  had  they  remained  in 
the  most  perfect  preservation,  there  are  some 
which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have 
removed,  as  deficient  in  quality  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  ilr. 
"Watts's  picture  was  the  first  to  show  signs  of 
decay,  and  now  it  presents,  in  some  places, 
the  appearance  of  having  been  scraped  by  an 
iron  instrument.  The  first  indication  of 
dissolution  is  the  discolouration  in  patches 
of  the  deeper  passages  of  colour,  showing 
under  a  microscope  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
fangi.  As  a  rule,  the  destruction  seems  to 
have  advanced  from  the  dark  tones  to  the 
middle  and  high  lights.  That  is,  throughout 
the  series  the  lowest  degrees  of  the  scale  ex- 
hibit the  readiest  tendency  to  decay,  while 
the  middle  tones  and  the  highest  lights,  as  in 
Hoisley's  subject  from  Milton,  and  Arniitage's 


picture,  remain  sound,  and  so  on  generally  of 

all  the  upper  tones  of  the  scale  which  con- 
tained any  considerable  proportion  of  lime,  or 
consisted  of  it  almost  entirel)'.  Certainly  in 
manipulation,  and  probably  in  the  colours 
employed,  no  two  of  these  pictures  were 
worked  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  be 
obsen'ed  here  that  the  oxides  which  were 
safely  used  in  Italy  could  not  be  employed  in 
England  without  risk  of  failure,  and  the 
reasons  are  obvious.  The  pallette  in  use 
among  the  early  Italian  fresco  painters  was 
necessarily  limited  and  simple  ;  and  on  this 
fact  has  been  based  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  stability  of  such  works  as  those  by 
Benozno  Gozzoli,  in  the  Campo  Santo,  at 
Pisa,  and  the  subjects  in  the  Spanish  Chapel 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  at 
Florence,  painted  by  Memmi.  These  frescoes 
have  stood  for  centuries,  and  what  signs 
soever  of  decay  they  may  show  are  not  attri- 
butable to  any  failing  of  the  means  employed 
in  the  art,  but  to  that  of  the  surface  on  which 
the  pictures  have  been  executed.  The  sub- 
jects, by  Mr.  Watts,  from  Spenser — being,  in 
fact,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon — is  professed 
to  have  been  worked  strictly  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Florentine  masters.  But, 
curiously  enough,  this  picture  was  the  first  to 
blister  olf,  and  the  corruption  of  the  paint 
surface  declared  itself  soon  after  the  panel 
had  been  finished. 

AVhen  Dyce  painted  those  beautiful  frescoes 
that  adorn  the  east  end  of  the  church  in 
Margaret-street,  he  began  his  work  after 
having  had  considerable  practice  in  the  art, 
and  with  all  the  benefit  derivable  from  the 
experiments  in  the  Poet's  Hall.  But  these 
paintings  also  became  discoloured,  and  their 
surfaces  began  to  break  up,  insomuch  as  to 
render  necessary  extensive  reparation  by  Mr. 
Armitage,  who,  we  believe,  expressed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  his 
emendations,  and  also  of  those  portions  of 
Dyce's  work  which  had  escaped  injury.  Not 
having  examined  these  decorations  very  re- 
cently we  are  not  prepared  to  report  their 
present  condition. 

The  only  picture  in  the  Poet's  Hall  that 
shows  no  conspicuous  marks  of  decay  is 
TenniePs  "  St.  CecUia ;  "  all  the  others  are 
more  or  less  injured,  and  especially  those  on 
walls  of  which  the  outer  side  is  exposed  to 
the  weather.  In  Herbert's  magnificent  pic- 
ture, the  "  Disinheritance  of  Cordelia,"  the 
faces  of  Goneril  and  Regan  were  the  first  to 
yield.  These,  we  believe,  the  artist  has  re- 
stored, but  the  mischief  is  spreading,  and  will 
extend  to  the  entire  panel.  In  Cope's  "  Death 
of  Lara"  some  of  the  lower  flesh  tints  remain 
sound;  whereas,  in  others,  these  are  the  first 
to  become  discoloured.  In  Guiselda's  "  First 
Trial  "  there  is  extensive  discoloivration,  but 
the  reds  and  flesh  tints  yet  remain  clear  ;  and 
similar  observations  will  apply  to  the  other 
panels.  This  alteration — that  is,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh  tints  in  one  picture,  and  their 
preservation  in  another — is  evidence  enough 
that  no  two  of  the  subjects  were  worked  in 
the  same  way.  Throughout  the  series  the 
lightest  passages  are  those  that  have  generally 
escaped  injury.  Thus,  the  white  wings  of  the 
angels  in  Horsley's  subject  from  Milton,  and 
the  plumage  of  the  swan  in  Arniitage's  "Eng- 
lish Rivers,"  remain  in  perfect  condition. 
Descending  from  these,  the  highest  toned 
draperies— pinks,  light  greens,  and  all  colours 
largely  diluted  with  what  we  may  assume  to 
be  lime  white — have  also  resisted  change.  But 
in  the  more  intense  passages,  .and  especially 
those  that  have  been  retouched  in  seccu — that 
is,  hatched  and  stippled  after  the  first  paint- 
ing has  been  allowed  to  dry — the  mischief 
is  most  apparent. 

An  impression  is  prevalent,  not  only  among 
the  professors  of  the  art,  but  also  among  those 
who  would  be  its  patrons,  that  Iresco  can  be 
acclimatized  in  England,  .and  hence  the  de- 
struction of  these  works  h.as  been  attributed 
to  many  causes,  but  not  to  the  true  one.  The 
source  of  the  mischief  has  been  sought  in 
different    directions,  and  inquiry  has  been 


pushed  even  to  the  regions  of  abstruse 
science,  to  explain  an  enigma  the  solution  ot 
which  was  overlooked  only  in  consequence  of 
its  extreme  simplicity.  "There  are,  in  a  small 
tumporary  wooden  erection  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  three 
pictures  by  Jlr.  Ward,  ready  to  be  fixed  in 
the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
'these  complete  the  series  of  eight.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known  that  the  works  in  the 
corridors  of  both  Houses  are  not  painted  on 
the  wall,  but  on  large  slabs  of  slate  faced,  in 
the  case  of  fresco,  with  the  usual  wet  lime 
intonaco;  but,  for  the  water-glass  method, 
with  a  preparation  of  lime,  which  is  allowed 
to  dry  before  being  worked  upon.  All  these 
pictures  are  placed  in  the  wall  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air  be- 
hind the  panel,  an  arrangement  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  damp  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  tlie  destruction  of 
the  paintings  in  the  Poet's  Hall. 

We  have  mentioned  the  water-glass  method 
of  mural  painting — that  in  which  the  works 
of  "Wilhelm  Kaulbach  are  painted  in  the  new 
museum  at  Berlin,  and  which  has  in  Ger- 
many been  regarded  as  an  admirable  substi- 
tute for  fresco.  AVater-glass  or  stereochrome 
painting  is  simply  water-painting  in  body 
colours,  fixed  afterwards  with  a  chemical 
compound.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
the  methods  of  enrichment  available  in  water- 
colour  painting  may  be  used  with  elfect  in  ste- 
reochrome, such  as  repeated  paintings,  stippling, 
hatching,  and  even  glazing.  A\'hen  the  picture 
is  completed  and  perfectly  dry,  it  is  wetted 
with  a  solution  of  (piartz  powder  and  purified 
potash,  to  which  is  added  a  small  proportion 
of  a  caustic  alkali.  This,  in  the  actual  fixing, 
is  generally  diluted  with  a  proportion,  equal 
to  one-fourth,  of  water. 

Herbert's  grand  picture,  "  Moses  bringing 
down  the  Tables  of  the  Law,"  in  the  Peers' 
Robing  Room,  is  a  water-glass  picture  ;  so 
also  are  Maclise's  two  great  works  in  the 
Royal  Gallery,  "  The  Death  of  Nelson,"  and 
"  The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Blucher 
after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo."  Both  in  the 
Royal  Gallery  and  in  the  corridors  half  of  the 
panels  by  Cope  and  Ward  are  in  stereochrome. 
These  water-glass  pictures  are  of  compara- 
tively recent  execution,  yet  Mr.  Ward  has 
found  it  necessary  to  repaint  large  portions  of 
some  of  his  works,  discolouration  having  set 
in  and  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  threaten 
destruction  to  the  entire  surface.  But  here 
the  first  indication  of  decay  is  a  white  elHor- 
escence  which  cannot  be  removed  even  by  a 
wet  sponge,  and  by  this  the  colour  is  entirely 
superseded.  What  the  ultimate  effect  might 
be  is  not  known,  the  advance  of  the  mischief 
having  been  arrested. 

JIany  persons,  with  a  little  knowledge  of 
fresco  painting,  but  of  no  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  works  were 
executed,  argue  that  the  lime  of  which  the 
intonaco  was  prepared,  was  not  sutiicientl)' 
matured.  The  ordinary  method  of  preparing 
the  Ume  is  to  slake  it,  and  leave  it  covered 
witli  water  to  ripen.  It  wiU  not  be  safe  to 
use  it  under  three  months.  None  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Poet's  Hall  were  painted  on 
lime  which  had  been  less  than  six  months 
under  preparation  ;  and  now  there  is  a  large 
stock  of  lime  in  the  cellars  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  has  been  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  more  than  twenty  years.  If  those 
artists  who  have  had  most  ])ractice  in  fresco 
painting  be  asked  why  they  tried  stereo- 
chrome, they  will  answer  simply  that  their 
experience  had  taught  them  that  fresco  was 
not  suited  to  our  clijnate. 

For  the  decoration  of  large  buildings  fresco 
recommends  itself  by  its  qualities  of  grandeur 
and  breadth,  but  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the 
painted  surface  that  it  will  be  liable  to  de- 
struction in  any  other  than  in  an  equal  and 
moderately  high  temperature,  a  condition 
which  in  our  ordinary  public  edifices  it  would 
be  difficult  to  observe.  As  a  means  of 
common  domestic  ornamentation  it  might  be 
permanent,  for  the  temperature  of  a  drawing- 
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room  or  a  dining-room  would  be  favourable 
to  its  prolonged  existence  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  such  a  situation  the  means 
and  manner  of  the  art  would  importune  the 
eye  to  the  prejudice  of  the  subject.  There 
needs  no  lengthened  in<iuirv  to  tell  us  that 
the  works  in  the  Poet's  Hall  have  been 
destroved  bv  damp,  and  those  in  the  corridors 
have  been  injured  by  the  "as.  For  the  latter 
a  corrective  is  on  its  trial,  but  in  the  mean- 
time all  the  evidence  that  we  are  able  to 
collect  on  the  subject  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  fresco  refuses  to  be  acclimatized  in  Eng- 
land. 


ASYLUM  FOR  IMBECILES, 
CATERHAM. 

A  POWERFUL  and   well  directed   effort 
is  at  present  being  made  by  the  managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  of  the  best  kind   for  the 
insane  and   irabecUe.      Vast  establishments 
like  Colney  Hatch  and   Hanwell  have   long 
been  acknowledged   by    medical  authorities 
not  to  be  so  well  suited  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  as  those  of  moderate  size.     Ground 
has  therefore  been   purchased  at  Leavesdeii, 
Caterham,  and  elsewhere,  by  the  managers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District,  and  compe- 
titions have  been  invited.   In  both  Leavesden 
and  Caterham  competitions  Messrs.  Giles  and 
Biven  have   been  successful  ;  the  Leavesden 
plan  having,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
such  merits  that  they  have  adopted  it  for  the 
Caterham  Asylum.  The  list  of  competitors,  ten 
in  number,  includes  the  following  names:  Jlr. 
Henry  J  arsis,  who  estimates  the  cost  of  his 
design  at  il76,.iiKi  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington, 
£89,(XHJ  ;       Mr.        Chambers,       i"S0,GCO  ; 
Mr.    F.   H.   Pownall,    £75,100;     Mr.    Wil- 
liam   Lee,     £83,000;     Messrs.    ToUey    and 
Dale,  j£61,000  ;   Mr.   Thomas  E.    Knightley, 
je75,0(K);  Mr.  M.  P.  Manning,  £90,000  ;  Mr. 
A.  Wilson,  £78,000  ;  Messrs.  Giles  and  Biven, 
£66,7(X).     The    drawings  were   exhibited  to 
the  managers  on  the  20th  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  when  the  first  prize  of  £2.00  was 
awarded  to  Messrs  Giles  and  Biven,  the  second 
of  £1.50  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  and  the  third  of 
£100  to   Mr.  A.   Wilson.       The  competition 
was  limited.    As  the  committee  have  selected 
the  Leavesden  plan  for  the  Caterham  site,  and 
have  forwarded  it  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  for 
approval,  with  slight  modifications,   we  may 
presume  that  the  plan  will  be  adopted.  What 
chiefly  struck  us  in  these  designs  was  the  im- 
mense number  of  windows  in  the  day  rooms. 
They  are  lighted  on  three  sides,  and  contain  no 
less  than  thirty-three  windows,  the  room  being 
10.5ft.  by  .3Gt't.     The  plan  is  on  what  is  called 
the  Pavilion  system,  connected  by  a  corridor 
on  the  ground-floor  only.     Of  the  necessity 
for  a  corridor  on  the  second  floor,  the  com- 
mittee must  be  the  best  judges.     Mr.  Wilson 
has  provided  a  second  corridor.     The  designs 
all  show  three  storeys,  and  the  arrangement  is 
very  similar  in  all.     It  has  always  seemed  to 
us  that  hosyiital  or  asylum  work  was  very 
easy — the    instructions    are  so  precise,   the 
hygienic  requirements  so    thoroughly  ascer- 
tained, so  many  similar  institutions  may  be 
dran-n  upon,  with  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  resident  officers,  who  know  the 
advantages  and  deficiencies  of   the  building. 
Besides  all    this  little  variety  is  permissible, 
and,  as  a  single  compartment  or  pavilion  is  all 
that  reriuires  designing,  with  the  exception  of 
the   administrative   department,    we    should 
have  thought  that  most  architects  coidd  pro- 
duce a  very  good  design,  or  at  all  events  a 
decent  elevation.     This,  however,  is  far  from 
being  the  case,   and  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  plans,  the  elevations  of    the 
Caterham  Ajylum  are  as  ingeniously  bad  as 
they  could  well  be.     Where  extreme  sim- 
pbcity  is  imperative,  we  are  aware  that  no 
large  amount  of  architectural  display  can  be 
expected,  but  there  might  be  some  proportion 
between  wall  space  and   openings,  and  the 
latter  might  be  in  the  proper  places.     There 


can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  placing  four 
lights  in  pairs  at  the  end  of  the  day  rooms. 
Externally  thev  are  hideous,  internally  they 
are  inconvenient.  The  room  has,  besides, 
twenty-nine  windows  opening  to  the  outer 
air,  and  three  or  four  opening  to  the  stairs. 
This  defect  miyht  so  easily  be  remedied  that 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  "overlooked  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board.  The  material  is  yellow 
brick,  with  the  usual  bands  of  red.  The  way 
in  which  the  drawings  are  got  up  is  worthy  of 
remark,  thedill'erent  parts  being  distinguished 
bv  colours.  The  male  wards  are  coloured  red, 
the  female  yellow,  steward  and  male  attendants^ 
neutral  tint,  matron's  and  female  attendants' 
green,and  so  on,  so  that  the  most  inexperieiiced 
can  see  at  a  glance  what  portion  of  the  buildings 
are  devoted  to  anv  special  purpose.  It  woidd 
be  well  if  all  competitors  adopted  this  system. 
Of  Mr.  Pownall's  plan  little  need  be  said ;  it 
is  certainlv  not  distinguished  by  any  special 
merit,  while  the  elevations  are  remarkable 
for  an  utter  absence  of  anything  like  design. 
The  windows  are  ill  proportioned,  the  dormers 
being  particularly  bad.  This  design  is  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  three  which  have  ob- 
tained premiums,  but  it  is  undeniably  the 
worst.  The  material  is  red  brick,  and  the 
style  Italian,  with  cornices,  strings,  keystones, 
and  the  like  of  a  light  colour.  This  design  is 
not  one  we  should  have  thought  of  finding 
among  the  successful  in  a  limited  competition, 
or  indeed  in  any  other.  The  third  set  of 
drawings  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  in  arrangement 
very  Uke  the  others  ;  the  corridors  are,  how- 
ever, extended  to  two  storeys.  The  style  ia 
Italian,  and  the  arrangement  is  picturesque. 
The  system  of  presenting  gables  to  the  view 
is  not  true  Italian  architecture.  In  the  humble 
one-storey  cottage  the  simple  low-pitched  roof 
is  seen  without  cornice,  but  in  buildings  of 
any  pretensions  a  cornice  is  necessary  to  form 
a  tympanum.  In  Mr.  Wilson's  design  this  could 
easily  be  corrected.  Mr.  Pownall  and  Mr. 
Wilson  obtained  the  second  and  third  pre- 
miums respectively  in  the  Leavesden  competi- 
tion. They  ought  by  this  time  to  know  to  a 
nicety  the  requirements  of  these  institutions, 
and  we  hope  if  they  again  compete  they  will  take 
in  good  part  the  remarks  we  have  felt  called 
upon  to  make  regarding  their  elevations.  In 
the  cases  of  all  three  competitors  there  is  not 
only  room  for  improvement  in  the  elevations, 
but  a  very  real  and  urgent  necessity  for  it.  At 
present  they  do  not  promise  to  raise  the  some- 
what low  estimation  in  which  architects  are, 
we  fear,  held  by  the  public.  The  other  de- 
signs we  did  not  see,  and  therefore  cannot 
speak  of  their  merits. 


men,  and  commission  to  the  masters,  and  trade 
to  the  town,  and  left  the  men  and  the 
masters  heavily  in  debt.  The  lecturer  went  on 
to  sav,  "  Consider  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  homes  of  these  men  after  all  this  ; 
consider  what  a  protracted  struggle  for  them 
to  regain  their  former  comfort;  consider, 
moreover,  the  hatred,  malice,  and  unchari- 
tableness  that  such  a  strike  must  en- 
gender. Is  it  surprising  that,  from  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  such  scenes  as  these, 
we  reap  a  harvest  of  conspiracy, 
dation,   outrage,    and   crime  i 


intimi- 
Tlie   unseen 


CONCILIATION. 


WE  are  not  about  to  write  an  essay  on  the 
propriety  of  submitting  the  Alabama 
dispute  to  the  arbitrament  of  some  statesman 
or  potentate  who  may,  by  mutual  accord,  be 
selected  for  the  purpose.  All  will  admit 
that  arbitration,  if  it  can  be  practically  applied, 
is  a  better  method  to  settle  disputes  than 
war.  And,  if  it  be  applicable  to  international 
matters,  we  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  strikes,  which 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  species  of 
war  between  employer  and  employed.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tljat  strikes  have  been 
productive  of  incalculable  loss  and  suffering, 
not  only  to  those  directly  interested  in  them, 
but  to  the  whole  community.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mundella,  of  Nottingham,  in  the  very 
able  lecture  he  delivered  at  St.  James's 
Hall  a  few  weeks  since,  said  that  an  intelli- 
gent leader  and  secretary  of  a  trades'-union 
supplied  him  with  a  list  of  ten  strikes,  which 
cost  tlic.  men  alone  ujjwanls  of  a  million  ster- 
ling. But  the  loss  of  a  million  of  pounds  is, 
after  all,  but  a  comparatively  small  portion 
wasted  in  this  way.  In  proof  of  this  Mr. 
Mundella  referred  to  the  Sheffield  file  strike 
of  last  year,  in  which  3,000  or  4,000  who 
were  directly  concerned  affected  nearly  15,000 
persons,  causing  much  loss  of  wages  to  the 


residts  of  a  war  are  far  more  disastrous  and 
enduring  than  the  results  which  are  seen  and 
estimated.  Strikes,  and  the  spirit  from 
which  they  spring,  tend,  by  their  turbulent 
action,  to  weaken  the  commercial  life  of  the 
nation.  This  country  has  suffered  more  from 
their  frequent  occuri-'uce  than  any  other. 
The  questions,  then,  t'  it  naturally  arise  are, 
what  causes  them,  and  liow  can  they  be  pre- 
vented !  Some  employers  fasten  all  the 
blame  on  the  men,  and  the  men,  or  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  return  the  compliment, 
and  put  the  fault  on  the  masters,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  strong  and  ceaseless  antago- 
nism between  Capital  and  Labour. 

A  glance  below  the  surface  will  satisfy  any 
unbiassed  and  intelligent  person  that  neither 
master  nor  men  are  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
Both  parties  have  been  influenced  by  a  simUar 
spirit  ;  both  have  endeavoured  to  get  as  much 
as  they  could,  without  a  very  scrupulous  re- 
ward to  the  means  used  to  obtain  it.     On  the 
one  hand,   we  may   have   seen  many,   who, 
though  at    one    time    working    men    them- 
selves, when  they  obtained  the  power,  used 
it    with    merciless    rigour.      Vulgar,  purse- 
proud,   and    exacting,   they    have    regarded 
labour  as  a  marketable  commodity  and  no- 
thing more,  and  the  labourer  as   a  machine, 
without  being  invested  with  any  moral  quality, 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  the  men 
sullen,  dogged,  and  equally  exacting,  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  we  have  seen  these  men 
enter  into  a  combination  to  enforce,  by  organ- 
ized  effort,    what  they  could  not  effect  by 
individual  action.     Hence  strikes.     Combi- 
nations of  the  men  have  been  met  by  com- 
binations of  the  masters,  and  lock-outs  have 
been  resorted  to  as  a  oounter])oise  to  strikes. 
There  have  been  favdts  on  both  sides,  and  the 
fault  not  only  rests  on  both,  but  it  must  be 
distributed  over  the  community  at  large.  The 
spirit  of  our  commercial  civilization  iscompeti- 
tive.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  all-absorbing 
spirit   of    selfishness   has   long    since    taken 
possession  of  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens. 
Men,  in  their  eager  haste  to  "  get  on,"  have 
disregarded  the   claims  of  their  neighbours. 
In  spite  of  what  the  Church,  philosophy,  and 
art  have  taught,  this  has  been,   and.  is,  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  times.     It  is,  there- 
fore, idle  for  labour  to  put  all  the  faidt  on 
capital,  or  capital  to  father  all  the  .fault  of 
strikes  on  labour.     It  would  be  equally  idle 
to  put  all  the  fault  on  both,  as  the  whole 
community  is  more  ot  less  answerable  for  the 
results.     The  individual  has  been  hurried  on 
by  the  multitude,  and  all  have,  more  or  less, 
suffered.     But  we  think  we  see  the  dawning  of 
better  times.     There  are  not  wanting  indica- 
tions that  influential  members  of  all  classes 
are  beginning  to  see  that  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  that  remedies  may  be  applied.     If, 
however,   a  better  state   of  things   is   to  be 
brought  about,  it  can  only  be  done  by  mutual 
concession.     The  employer  must  yield  some- 
thing, and   the    employed    must   follow   his 
example.     Hence  the  necessity  for  courts  of 
conciliation    and    arbitration.     These   courts 
have,  for  many  years  past,  worked  well  in 
France,   and    we    see   no   reason    why  thej 
should  not  be  equally  applicable  to  England. 
In  fact,   the   experiment  has   been  made  m 
Nottingham  with  triumphant  success.     It  is 
rather  curious  that  certain  towns  in  the  king- 
dom have  made  a  name,  and  have  become 
historical,  by  devotini;  themselves  to  special 
movements.  The  mighty  struggle  that  preceded 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  derived  its'  central 
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strength  from  Birmingham.  The  prognostica- 
tions of  men,  who  saw  a  little  in  the  distance 
the  pillars  of  the  constitution  crumbling  be- 
fore the  touch  of  Reformers, remain  unfulfilled. 
The  equally  great  struggle  which  stirred  the 
moral  forces  of  the  nation  preparatory  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  destruction 
of  the  principle  of  monojioly  in  commerce 
received  its  inspiration  from  Manchester. 
Rochdale  h;vs  already  made  itself  a  name  for 
the  practical  attention  it  has  given  to  the  ex- 
periment of  co-operation — an  experiment 
which  bids  fair  to  introduce  a  vastly  greater 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
England  than  what  has  been,  or  what  is 
likely  to  be,  elfected  by  the  Reform  Bill  and 
free  trade  combined.  And  now  we  see  an- 
other town — Nottingham — in  which  another 
movement,  big  with  moral  consequences,  has 
commenced.  Possibly  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town  are  not  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  arbitration  idea  that,  for 
seven  years  p;ist,  has  produced  in  their  midst 
such  signal  results ;  possibly  the}^  are  not 
aware  that  they  have  in  Mr.  Mundella  the  man 
who  is  likely  to  make  the  name  of  their 
town  renon-ned  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire. Some  of  us  in  the  distance  who  see 
with  imprejudiced  eyes,  and  who  are  ever 
ready  to  herald  any  messenger  whose  voice 
brings  glad  tidings,  see  in  ilr.  Mundella  such 
a  man.  For  years  he  has  presided  over  a 
board  of  arbitration  in  Nottijigham,  which 
has  prevented  strikes,  adj  usted  the  claims  of 
master  and  man,  calmed  turbulent  passions, 
and  produced  general  satisfaction.  Previous 
to  the  institution  of  this  board  Nottingham 
was  notorious  for  its  frequent  strikes,  and  for 
the  social  disturbances  they  produced.  It 
had  deservedly  won  an  unenviable  name  for 
frame-breaking,  and  outrages  against  person 
and  property.  "  The  story,"  says  Mr.  Mun- 
della, "of  the  relations  existing  between 
masters  and  workmen  for  a  period  of  150 
years  before  the  formation  of  our  local  board, 
is  a  history  of  contention,  lawlessness,  and 
crime."  When  the  board  was  formed  cynical 
people  might  have  asked,  "Can  any  good 
come  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  During  the  last 
seven  years  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  a  change  that  has  already  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  improved  appearance  of 
the  people  in  their  social  relationships  and 
domestic  habits.  This  change  has  been 
brought  about  by  a  strong  and  irrepressible 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  to  do  some- 
thing like  justice.  These  men,  and  particu- 
larly Jlr.  Mundella,  have  said  by  their  acts  to 
the  working  men,  "  Come,  let  us  confer  to- 
gether. Let  us  talk  over  our  mutual  dilt'e- 
rences,  and  see  whether  there  is  not  some 
other  way  of  settling  them  than  by  angry 
words  and  angrier  strife.  Let  us  consider 
disputed  matters,  not  as  members  of  antago- 
nistic classes,  but  as  men  ;  not  as  if  our  interests 
were  necessarily  hostile,  but  as  if  they  were 
necessarily  interdependent.  Let  us,  iii  fact, 
negotiate-  on  equal  terms,  in  a  forbearing 
spirit,  and  endeavour  to  buy  and  sell  labour 
in  a  way  most  likely  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  _  all."  Both  parties  have  acted  in  this 
spirit,  and  both  have  participated  in  the 
results.  What  is  good  and  applicable  to  the 
lace-workers  of  Nottingham,  is  good  and 
appUcable  to  the  saw-grinders  of  Sheffield,  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Manchester,  the  shoemakers 
of  Northampton,  or  the  building  trades 
throughout  the  country.  But  to  obtain  re- 
sults similar  to  those  at  Nottingham,  the 
Nottingham  spirit  must  be  emulated,  and  the 
Nottingham  example  followed.  A  change  is 
demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  our  commer- 
cial position,  the  new  political  relationships 
into  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  and  the 
social  harmony  of  the  country. 

Perhaps  the  building  trades  have  suffered 
more  from  strikes  and  their  inevitable  retinue 
of  evil  than  any  other  trades.  As  a  rule 
architects  aud  contractors  have  spoken  more 
bitterly  against  the  men  than  any  other  class 
of  employers.     One  can  scarcely  speak  to  an 


architect  or  a  builder  on  the  subject,  but  that 
he  gets  reminded  of  some  instance  where 
the  men  have  refused  to  work  on  account  of 
some  absurd  regulation,  or  possibly  resorted 
to  violence  to  obtain  their  ends.  We  have 
no  disposition  to  screen  the  men.  They  have 
frequently  acted  unreasonably,  unjustly,  and 
cruelly.  Have  not  contractors  also  some- 
times acted  despotically  I  Have  they  not 
sometimes  treated,  we  may  say  looked  down 
upon,  the  men  with  a  kind  of  contemptuous 
regard  !  Our  duty,  however,  at  present  is 
not  to  particularize  faults  or  to  administer 
blame,  but  rather  to  promote  a  plan  whereby 
the  sutferings  of  generations  may  be  allayed. 
Goethe  said  that  immediately  you  begin  to 
thoroughly  understand  a  thing  you  begin  to 
love  it.  Let  the  masters  consider  themselves 
as  if  they  were  men  ;  let  them  think  that 
the  men  have  to  work,  work,  work,  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  ye:ir,  for  6d.,  7d.,  or  Sd. 
an  hour,  as  the  case  ii.aybe;  that  the  vast 
majority  have  so  woi  .ed  since  they  were 
children,  and  wiU  only  discontinue  to  work 
when  they  discontinue  t )  live.  Let  the  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  put  themselves  in  ima- 
gination in  the  place  of  the  contractors ;  let 
them  consider  the  calculations  for  tenders, 
the  brainwork  that  is  necessary,  the  ceaseless 
anxiety  to  get  the  work  done,  and  to  get 
money  to  pay  wages,  and  the  frequent 
loss  a  contract  entails.  Let  both  parties 
regard  each  other  respectively  in  this  way, 
and  they  will  learn  to  respect  and  probably 
to  sympathize  with  each  other.  If  the  strike 
system  is  to  be  abolished,  and  we  feel  sure 
it  may,  this  is  the  way  to  approach  the 
subject.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  ar- 
bitration as  a  permanent  mode  of  settling 
disputes  without  conciliation.  Let  the  spirit 
exist,  and  the  mode  of  action  will  soon  follow. 
The  mode  adopted  at  Nottingham  is  very 
simple.  Nine  representatives  are  elected  by 
the  members  of  the  trades'-unions,  and  nine 
representatives  are  elected  by  the  manufac- 
turers, aud  these  men  meet  periodically,  dis- 
cuss matters  in  a  friendly  way,  and  determine 
the  prices  which  shall  be  paid  for  different 
kinds  of  work.  Though  thousands  of  kinds 
of  articles  are  produced,  the  price  paid  for  the 
production  of  each  is  fixed  by  the  board ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  for  tliree  years  and  a 
half  the  board  have  arrived  at  their  decisions 
without  even  voting.  When  a  question  has 
been  fully  discussed,  aud  the  members  of  the 
board  have  not  found  themselves  unanimous, 
they  have  said,  "  Don't  let  us  vote,  let.  us 
try  to  agree ; "  and  by  mutual  concession 
they  have  never  left  a  meeting  without 
having  first  agreed.  The  Nottingham  board 
now  governs  the  hosiery  trade  of  Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  the  north  of  Leicester- 
shire ;  and  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  these  districts  cannot  be  less  than  60,(i00 
persons.  Now,  if  a  principle  can  be  applied 
where  such  a  vast  variety  of  articles  are  pro- 
duced, and  where  the  minutest  calculations 
are  necessary,  it  can,  if  tlie  desire  exists,  be 
applied  with  comparative  ease  to  all  the 
building  trades,  where  the  machineiy  of  pro- 
duction is  less  complicated.  Where  there  is 
a  will  there  is  a  way.  The  first  thing  re- 
quired is  the  disposition,  the  disposition  wOI 
bring  the  will,  and  the  will  make  the  way. 
There  may  be  difficidties  to  overcome  and 
prejudices  to  undermine  before  the  end  be 
obtained  ;  but  surmounting  difficulties  is 
only  a  healthful  educational  exercise.  Con- 
querable difficulties  are  rather  to  be  courted 
than  shunned,  as  the  task  of  destroying  them 
involves  a  moral  discipline  which  sweetens 
labour,  and  brings  its  own  reward.  The 
first  thing  necessary  is  the  right  attitude  of 
mind.  Around  the  Nottingham  board  hovers 
the  spirit  of  perfect  equality.  The  manufac- 
turer feels  that  he  is  conferring  no  favour  on 
the  workmen  by  sitting  with  them,  and  the 
workmen's  representative  feels  under  no 
obligation  to  the  manufacturer  for  his  pre- 
sence. They  both  meet  in  a  common  spirit 
for  a  common  object,  and   they  have  so  far 


shown  a  splendid  moral  example  to  the 
world.  They  have  already  done  a  work 
which  has  not  only  prevented  strikes  and 
brought  social  sunshine  on  their  community, 
but  they  have  contributed  an  important  fact 
to  the  history  of  industrial  development,  and 
given  mankind,  as  far  as  their  seven  years' 
experience  goes,  a  guarantee  of  future  peace. 
Lord  Monboddo,  judging  from  the  p.vt  history 
of  the  world,  said  that  war  was  the  natural 
state  of  man,  and  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  aud  aspects  of  our  much-vaunted 
material  civilization  for  the  last  filty  years 
might  suppose  that  strikes  were  the  natural 
otfspring  of  our  commercial  activity.  The 
Nottingham  experiment  has  so  far  dispelled 
tlie  illusion,  and  taught  us  that,  if  men  will 
only  meet  each  other  in  a  respectful  manner, 
listen  to  each  other's  claims,  and  act  justly, 
contention  may  be  prevented,  and  some  of 
the  waste  places  of  tlie  world  may  be  made 
to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

rpHE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Arcbi- 
I  tectural  Association  was  held  on  Friday  last, 
Mr,  R.  Phen{^  Spiers,  the  president,  in  tlje  chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  two  meetings  were  duly 
read  and  confirmed. 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Watson,  H.  Powell,  E.  Grant,  E. 
Williams,      G.    B.    Smithers,     E.    A.    Browning, 

E.  R.  Walker,  and  G.  B.  Wilson  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  association.      Jlessrs.  W.  E.  Bale, 

F.  J.  Holmau,  H.  Blackburn,  R.  E.  Farnall,  Chas. 
Birch,  Lyon,  aud  Abbott,  were  nominated  for 
election  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Blashill  was  read,  in  which, 
regretting  his  inability  to  be  present,  he  wished 
to  bring  before  the  members  the  great  value  of 
Sir  William  Burnett's  process  of  preserving  timber. 
He  was  at  present  engaged  in  some  work  where 
the  woodwork  was  very  greatly  exposed  to  damp, 
and  he  had  found  the  Burnettising  process  most 
valuable,  and  therefore  wished  to  commend  it  to 
his  brother  members. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  said  he  hid  been  asked  to 
state  his  opinion  to  the  meeting  of  Burnett's 
Patent  Process  for  Preserving  Wood.  He  had 
used  the  process  for  about  twenty  years  and  could 
testify  to  its  very  great  utility,  especially  with 
inferior  woods  exposed  to  the  weather,  as  gates , 
posts,  and  rails  of  ash  and  elm.  He  had  .also  tested 
e'.m  IQ  cellars,  preserved  and  unpreserved,  with  the 
.same  result.  There  were  two  or  three  modes  of 
duiug  the  work,  not  all  equally  effective. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Hon.  Mem.  Soc.  Ant.  Scot., 
then  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Ruined  Churches  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,"  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract  :  —  There  were,  said  Sir  Henry, 
with  regard  to  ancient  churches  of  all  kinds, 
four  classes  of  persons  with  as  many  differ- 
ent opinions  of  ancient  churches.  There  were 
Churchmen,  who  cared  little  about  the  anti<iuity 
of  a  building  or  any  archffiological  or  his- 
torical interest  attached  to  it — all  they  asked 
for  was  that  it  might  be  rendered  6t  for  public 
worship.  Next,  there  were  the  artists,  lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  who,  disregarding  all  other 
considerations,  wished  for  beauty  and  high  .art. 
Then  we  had  to  encounter  the  antiquarians, 
who  accounted  it  sacrilege  to  touch  a  stone  of 
one  of  these  buildings,  regarding  them,  so  to  speak, 
as  pages  of  the  history  of  the  country  ;  aud,  finally, 
there  were  those,  of  whom  he  was  one,  who,  while 
wishing  to  restore  and  fit  for  use  these  venerable 
relics,  yet  held  in  tender  reverence  their  historical 
associations  and  their  great  value  as  relics  of  past 
ages. 

The  ruined  churches  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
were  especially  valuable.  They  were  links  in  the 
series  of  places  of  worship  which  began  with  cot- 
tages, and  caverns,  and  culminated  in  thecah-- 
drals  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In 
England,  owing  to  a  dense  population,  the  first 
churches  have  been  svipplanted  by  larger  ones,  in 
most  instances,  so  that  these  northern  buildings 
had  no  existing  equivalents  unless  in  Cornwall. 
This  alone  gave  them  a  great  value.  Unfortunately 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day  the  cus- 
tom has  been  for  the  owners  of  these  buildings  to 
destroy  or  mutilate  them,  or  to  permit  them  to  be 
so  treated,  and  within  the  last  twenty  years  con- 
siderable decay  and  demolition  had  taken  place. 
Frequently  a  bushel  of  lime  and  a  mason's  labour 
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for  a  day  would  preserve  a  building  for  many 
years,  but  the  triBing  cost  is  gnidged,  and  the 
structure  falls.  The  churches  and  chapels  of  Ork- 
ney which  he  intendeil  to  describe  were  St.  Ola's, 
or  St.  Olave's,  in  Kirkwall  :  Orphir  ;  Brough  of 
Deemess  :  Brough  of  Birsey :  AVyre  ;  Enhallow ; 
Linton,  in  Shapinsay  ;  and  Egilsey. 

The  churches  of  Shetland  which  would  be  de- 
scribed were  Culbinsbrough,  Noas,  The  Ness  in 
North  Yell,  and  Uya.  The  others,  of  which  he 
bad  plans  and  notes,  were  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  describe  to  the  meeting. 

The  group  of  the  Orkneys  is  about  60  miles  N. 
and  S.  by  30  E.  and  W.  It  is  separated  from  the 
north  point  of  the  mainLind  of  Scotland  by  about 
\-2  miles  of  sea.  It  contains  27  inhabited  islands 
of  about  30,000  people.  The  group  of  the  Shet- 
lands  is  about  100  miles  farther  N.  and  E.,  and  is 
about  70  miles  N.  and  S.  by  54  E.  and  W.  It  con- 
tains 25  inhabited  islands  of  about  30,000  people. 
Orknev  and  Shetland  were  not  attached  to  Scot- 
I.ind  till  1463. 

St.  Ola's  Chnrch  stands  about  W.  by  S.  and  E. 
by  N.  It  consists  of  one  parallelogram  35ft.  by 
ISft.  inside.  The  south  side  abuts  on  a  lane,  and 
a  house  is  attached  to  the  west  end,  from  which 
house  into  the  chapel  a  modern  doorway  has  been 
cut.  The  south  wall  is  '2ft.  llin.  thick,  the  west 
wall,  3ft.  6in.  The  original  entrance  is  on  the 
south,  17ft.  from  the  exterior  west  angle.  It  is 
3ft.  5in.  wide,  with  a  semicircular  head,  and  con- 
tinuous mouldings  of  a  hollow,  ornamented  with 
foui-leaved  flowers  and  a  filletted  roll.  The  origi- 
nal height  of  the  side  walls  is  not  now  evident. 
They  are  now  about  20ft.  above  the  original  floor, 
probably  the  ridge  was  about  24ft.  high.  The 
cast  end  has  no  trace  of  an  original  window,  but  a 
modern  one  has  been  inserted.  In  the  south 
wall  near  the  east  angle  is  a  modern  window, 
probably  in  the  place  of  an  original  one.  The 
other  original  windows  cannot  be  traced.  A  few 
feet  cast  of  the  entrance  was  a  stoup  or  piscina. 
In  the  north  wall  near  the  east  angle  remains  an 
ambry  1ft.  4Jin.  wide,  2ft.  lin.  high,  and  1ft.  34in. 
recessed ;  the  head  is  an  ogee  arch  under  a  hood 
moulding,  and  it  is  flanked  by  buttresses  with 
finials.  The  bottom  of  this  ambry  is  5ft.  lin. 
above  the  original  level  of  the  floor.  The  moulding 
resembles  that  at  the  entrance,  except  in  having 
no  flowers.  In  the  east  w.all  near  the  south  angle 
is  a  smaller  ambry,  also  ogee  headed,  and  less 
ornate,  the  bottom  of  which  is  2ft.  6in.  above  the 
floor.  Close  by  the  chapel,  in  1855,  a  stone  was 
found,  having  on  it  sculptured  in  relief  ap- 
parently a  shield  under  a  mitre,  too  defaced  to  be 
recognuKible,    and   below    the    shield    "  Robertvs 

"  and  a  date  or  letters  illegible.     Bishop 

Kobert  Reid  held  the  see  from  1540  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and,  as  the  mouldings  point  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  perhaps  the  chapel  may  be  a  late  example 
of  the  style,  and  be  assigned  to  him.  St.  Ola's 
was  probably  the  parish  church,  and  not  a  cliapel 
of  ease.  It  was  probably  not  till  after  the  con- 
stitution of  Kirkwall  as  a  Royal  burgh  that  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  became  the  parish  church, 
and  St.  Ola's  became  merged  in  Kirkwall. 

The  church  at  Orphir  stands  near  the  east  end 
of  the  pirish  church  ;  the  larger  and  most  inte- 
resting part  was  destroyed  before  1758,  to  build 
or  enlarge  the  present  parish  church.  It  origi- 
nally consisted  of  a  circular  nave,  and  apsidal 
chancel  added  to  its  east  part.  The  chancel  re- 
mains, but  only  Oft.  on  each  side  of  it  of  the 
circular  nave.  Fortunately,  a  record  of  its  size 
and  form  remains  in  "  Sinclair's  Slat.  Ace,  six., 
417,"  quoted  in  "  Wilson's  I'rehi.itoric  Annals, 
693."  It  is  there  stated,  •'  In  the  churchyard  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  building,  called  the 
Girth-house,  to  which  great  antii|uity  is  ascribed. 
It  is  a  rotunda,  ISft.  in  diameter  aud  20ft.  high, 
open  at  top,  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  vaultofl  con- 
cavity, where  probably  the  altar  stood,  with  a  slit 
in  the  wall  to  admit  the  light.  Tho  curvature  of 
the  two  parts  of  the  nave  wall  still  remaining  gives 
an  interior  diameter  of  about  19ft.  The  church  is 
built  of  yelloiv  Orphir  freestone.  The  nave  walls 
are  3ft.  9in.  thick,  well  built ;  and  the  entrance 
was  probably  at  the  west,  as  in  the  other  round 
churches.  The  chancel,  which  is  little  more  than 
the  apse,  is  7ft.  2in.  wide,  and  7ft.  9in.  deep  or 
long,  with  walls  2ft.  Bin.  thick.  The  arch  into  it  is 
semicircular,  and  forms  part  of  a  plain  unribbcd 
vault,  as  at  St.  Margaret's  Chapel  at  I'Minburgh. 
The  impost  of  the  vault  arch  is  6ft.  5in.  above 
what  appears  to  have  been  the  floor,  and  the  top 
is  consequently  10ft.  Oin.  high.  Outside  the  vault 
w.a8  originally  probably  a  solid  stone  roof,  the 
apex  of  which  was  about  14ft.  from  the  floor. 
This  would  make  the  walls  of  the  uave  to  bo  about 


15ft.  high.  The  chancel  has  no  buttresses.  There 
is  one  window  in  the  chancel,  in  the  east  end,  2ft. 
5in.  by  lOJin.  clear  opening,  with  jambs  splayed 
inward.  1ft.  Sin.  wide.  The  outer  edges  are 
chamfered,  and  the  head  semicircular.  The  im- 
post is  at  the  same  level  as  the  vault  :  it  has  a 
groove  for  glass.  It  is  prob.able  that  this  church 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  Karl  Ronald,  who 
founded  St.  Magnus'  Cathedr.al  iu  113S,  and  soon 
after  went  to  the  Holy  Land.  As  he  needed  all 
his  money  for  the  cathedral,  tho  church  was  not 
built  by  him.  but  probably  by  one  of  his  wealthy 
followers,  and  we  may  thus  lix  on  1090-llCO  as 
limits  of  the  date  of  iU  erection." 

The  Brough  of  Deerness  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
Deerness,  and  measures  about  400tt.  north  and 
south,  by  240ft.  ea-t  and  west.  The  chapel  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  brough,  and  is  a  parallelo- 
gram 24ft.  5in.  by  17ft.  4in.  outside.  The  west 
wall  is  3ft.  2in.  aud  the  others  3ft.  1  lin.  thick. 
Only  about  4ft.  Gin.  and  5ft.  iu  height  remain 
above  ground.  It  stands  nearly  true  east  and 
west,  the  west  end  facing  a  little  south  of  west. 
It  is  built  of  clay  slate,  from  1ft.  to  3ft.  long,  and 
2in.  to  7in.  thick.  It  has  only  one  doorway  at  the 
west  end,  which  apparently  was  only  2ft.  wide,  the 
upper  part  is  gone,  but  it  was  probably  square 
headed  with  a  stone  lintel.  The  jambs  are  not 
splayed,  and  have  no  rabbet  for  a  door,  nor  is  there 
any  bar  hole.  Apparently,  there  was  only  one 
window,  which  is  at  the  east  end.  The  top  is 
gone,  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  flat  or 
arched ;  one  jamb  is  gone,  and  the  other  somewhat 
mutilated,  but  1ft.  9in.  in  height  of  it  remains. 
The  window  had  a  clear  opening  of  1ft.  .3in.  with 
jambs  splayed  inside  to  3ft.  (Jin.  in  width.  It 
appears  to  have  had  the  outer  llin.  of  the  jambs 
parallel,  and  to  have  contained  glass.  In  the  north 
wall,  near  the  east  end,  is  an  ambry  2ft.  4  in.  wide, 
not  less  than  2ft.  4in.  high  (the  top  is  gone),  aud 
1ft.  llin.  recessed.  It  has  no  traces  of  a  door. 
Spread  over  the  face  of  the  brough  are  foundations 
of  atle.ast  IS  huts.  They  are  mostly  parallelograms 
of  about  24ft.  by  12ft.  outside,  and  the  walls  2ft. 
6in.  and  3ft.  thick.  They  were  for  the  use  of 
devotees,  who  used  this  rock  as  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. A  strong  partiality  appears  to  have  existed 
in  early  times  for  selecting  as  sites  for  churches 
and  monastic  establishments  small  islands,  isolated 
rocks,  or  promontories  difficult  of  access.  Indeed, 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  East,  numbers  of 
peaks  difficult  of  access  bear  such  buildings. 

The  Brough  of  Birsey  contains  about  40  acres. 
The  chapel  is  about  60  yards  from  the  shore,  at  a 
point  nearest    to  the  mainland.      It  consists  of 
nave,   chancel,   and   apse,   all   well   defined,   and 
apparently  built  at  the  same  time.     The  material 
is   grey    whinstone.      It    stands  east  and  west, 
the  west  end  facing  a  little  north  of   west.     The 
exterior  length  is  57ft.  aud  width  21ft.  Sin.     The 
west  wall   is    Sfo.    Sin.    thick,    the    north    and 
south  walls   of  nave  2ft.  9in.,   and  the  wall  of 
the  apse  2ft.  4in.     There  were  no  buttresses.  The 
only  entrance  is  in  the  west  end,  3ft.  Sin.  wide. 
The   jambs  are  parallel  without  any  chamfer,  and 
there  is  no  rabbet  for  a  door,  nor  appearance  of 
hinges,  and  original  plaster  remains  on  the  jamb 
down  to  the  sill,    and  all  across   it.     There  is  no 
appearance  of    the  insertion  of   a  wooden  frame. 
\Vere  there  doors  in  these  doorways  ?  if  no,  how 
were  they  hung  ?     In  many  cottages  iu  old  times 
the  door  was  an   animal's  hide  bung  across  the 
opening,  and   prob.ably  this   may  have   been   the 
case  in  these  unrabbettod  church  entrances.  In  the 
north-east  and  south-east  corners  are  two  circular 
spaces,  5ft.   6in.  in   diameter,    the    south    one  of 
which   contains  a  freestone    stair  step,   and  the 
north  one   some   broken   stone.      Probably  both 
were  staircases,  but  how  high  they  reached,  and  to 
what  they  led,  we  can   only  conjecture.     One  or 
both   may  have  led  to  priests'   rooms   over  the 
chancel  arch  or  chancel  or  nave.     We  cannot  con- 
ceive a  rood  loft  to  have  existed  here.     The   en- 
trance to  tho  chancel  is   4  ft.  3in.  wide,  of  which 
4  ft.  in  height  of   the  jambs  remain.     There  is  a 
step  of  only  2in.,  and  from  that  to  the  east  end  of 
the  apse  was  origin.ally  flush.     The  low  position  of 
the  altar  is  peculiar.     The  chancel  is  10ft.  9in. 
e.ast  and  west,  and  10ft.  Sin.  inside.     Only  one 
window  remains  in  the  north  wall,  which  has  lost 
its  lintel.     In  this  wall,  just  cast  of  the  window, 
and  lower,  isasqu.are  ambry,  3ft.  high  by  2ft.  Sin. 
wide,  an<l  1ft.  llin.  in  recess.     Its  use  is  not  evi- 
dent.     It  may   jjossibly   have   been    an    Easter 
sepulchre.     It  is  remarkable  that  the   floor   was 
originally  level  to   the  end  of   the  apse,   and  no 
elevation  given  to  the  altar,  which  was  probably 
at  tho  chord  of  the  apse  ;  but  iu  later  times  they 
built  a  reredoB  which  blocked  off  the  apae,  and  steps 


appear  to  have  been  then  made  to  the  altar.  From 
what  remains  of  the  altar  it  appears  to  have  been 
1ft.  lin.  by  2ft.  7in.  The  interior  of  the  nave  is 
of  the  proportion  of  the  vesica  jiiscis.  The  interior 
of  the  chancel  is  square.  This  church  was 
possibly  built  by  Earl  Therfin,  in  about  1100;  it 
is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  was  built  by 
his  second  son  Erlend,  father  of  St.  Magnus. 

The  church  at  Wyre  stands  on  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  about  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  has 
no  roof,  and  is  much  filled  up.  It  consists  of 
chancel  and  nave  with  a  door  at  west  end,  and  all 
built  at  the  same  time.  Its  exterior  length  is  35ft. 
lOin.,  and  width  ISft.  4in.  It  stands  west  by 
south  and  east  by  north.  The  nave  is  19ft.  9in., 
by  12ft.  lOin.  inside.  The  west  wall  is  3ft.  2in. 
thick,  the  north  and  south  wall  about  3ft.  _  There 
are  only  two  windows,  both  on  the  south  side,  but 
only  one  appears  original.  It  has  a  clear  opening 
of  1ft.  lOin.  by  Sin.,  with  a  flat  head.  The  jambs 
splay  inward  to  2ft.  3iu.  in  width.  The  jambs  of 
the  chancel  arch  are  3tt.  thick.  The  chancel  is 
7ft.  lOin..  by  7ft.  2in.  inside.  There  is  one  window 
on  the  south  which  appears  to  have  been  round- 
headed,  and  2tt.  7in.  by  llin.  There  is  no 
ambry  and  no  altar,  or  altar-place.  The  exterior 
length  of  the  nave  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  of  its  exterior  width.  The  chancel  is 
nearly  square. 

The  church  at  Enhallow  was  converted  into  a 
cottage  long  ago.  It  i.s  of  grey  whinstone.  The 
exterior  length  is  52ft.  Sin.,  and  the  width  23ft. 
4in.  It  stands  east  and  west.  The  nave  is  20ft. 
Tin.  by  12ft.  inside.  On  the  west  of  this,  and 
entered  by  a  round-headed  arch,  is  a  building 
7ft.  9in.  and  7ft.  Sin.  in.side,  without  any  door- 
way to  the  outside,  and  only  one  small  square 
window  to  the  south,  perhaps  not  original.  Its 
position  is  that  of  a  tower,  but  it  is  not  likely  a 
tower  would  have  been  added  to  so  small  a 
church.  The  size  and  character  of  the  arch  into 
it  are  against  the  notion  that  it  was  a  priest's 
room.  If  we  may  suppose  the  west  arch  to  have 
been  the  original  entrance  to  the  church,  and  that 
the  south  doorway  was  of  later  date,  then  this 
building  may  have  been  a  sacristy.  The  chancel 
is  r2ft.  Sin.  by  Sft.  9in.  inside,  set  out  symme- 
trically with  the  nave.  Outside  the  south  door 
of  nave  is  a  square  addition,  now  only  (Jft.  high, 
containing  a  radiating  stair  of  five  freestone  steps. 
Perhaps  the  stair  led  to  a  priest's  room  or  parvise 
over  the  porch,  or  it  led  to  a  bell  turret.  The 
general  history  of  the  church  may  be  thus  con- 
jectured. In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  a 
chapel  was  built  of  nave  and  chancel  at  the  east 
end  of  the  nave,  and  an  entrance  in  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  In  the  fourteenth  century  a  new 
chancel  arch  was  inserted,  north  and  south  door- 
ways made,  sacristy  built  at  the  west  end,  and  a 
porch  and  parvise  made  outside  the  south  door- 
way.    At  later  dates  other  additions  were  made. 

•The  chapel  at  Linton,  in  Shapinsay,  closely 
resembles  in  size  and  form  that  at  Wyre,  and  is 
probably  about  the  same  date. 

The  church  at  Egilsey  consists  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  tower,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
stands  nearly  east  and  west.  The  extreme  length 
is  62ft.  9in,,  and  the  width  2ltt.  7in.  On  the 
west  of  the  nave  is  a  tower,  which  is  circular, 
which  appears  to  have  been  built  with  the  nave, 
and  to  have  contained  four  chambers,  including 
the  one  on  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  tower  is 
now  about  lift,  wide,  and  48ft.  from  the  floor  of 
the  nave.  It  is  stated  that  about  15tt.  was  taken 
off  the  top.  Probably  it  was  surmounted  by  a 
conical  loof.  There  was  a  church  in  Egilsey 
in  1110,  the  year  in  which  St.  Magnus  was  mur- 
dered. The  attaching  so  large  a  tower  to  the 
church  shows  this  was  a  church  of  a  superior 
order  when  built.  Taking  all  into  consideration, 
it  seems  prob.able  to  suppose  Egilsey  to  have  been 
built  soon  after  the  conversion  of  the  islands  to 
Christianity  in  99S,  or  if  built  before  that  it 
must  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  ninth  century. 

The  number  of  churches  once  existing  in  Shet- 
land is  extraordinary,  but  of  these  only  a  few  can 
be  given. 

Culbinsbrough  Church,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Bressay,  originally  consisted  of  a  nave,  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  chancel,  of  which  only 
lower  portions  of  the  north  transept  and 
chancel,  and  a  fragment  of  tho  east  wall  of  the 
south  transept,  remain.  The  chancel  is  6ft.  east 
and  west,  and  10ft.  north  and  south  inside.  Tho 
interior  of  the  church  has  been  used  .as  a  burial 
place,  and  two   altar  tombs  remain. 

The  chapel  on  Noss  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  of  which  only  a  fragment  of  the  north 
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wall  of  the  chancel  remains.  The  nave  was  about 
18ft.  6in.  by  14ft.  and  the  chance!  about  12ft.  east 
and  west  by  10ft.  north  and  south,  as  shown  by 
the  ridge  in  the  turf. 

The  Kirk  of  The  Ness  is  in  North  Yell,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Olave.  It  con- 
sists of  nave  and  chancel,  with  bell  cot  on  the  west 
gable.  The  roof  is  gone.  The  nave  is  20ft.  5in. 
by  lift.  lOin.  inside.  The  chancel  is  13ft.  by  lift. 
3in.  inside.  Taking  all  the  points,  this  church 
may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  church  on  Uya  or  Uyea  consists  of  nave  and 
building  like  a  chancel.  The  nave  is  16ft.  9in., 
by  13ft.  inside.  The  building  like  a  chancel  is 
at  the  west  end,  and  is  similar  to  that  mentioned 
in  the  case  of  Enhallow. 

GENERAL    CnAKACTERISTICS. 

There  is  no  cross  church  in  Orkney,  and  only 
one  in  Sheiland.  In  Ireland  there  is  no  cir- 
cular, octagon,  or  cross  church,  except  of  course  the 
cathedrals  and  some  monastic  churches.  There 
is  no  aisle  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  There  are  no 
plinths  or  basements  to  any  of  these  churches. 
The  doors  are  chiefly  in  the  west  ends.  Both 
square  and  round  heads  occur  ;  several  have  no 
rabbets  (see  Birsey) ;  St.  Ola,  Deerness,  and  perhaps 
Uya  have  no  chancels  ;  but  all  the  rest  have  de- 
cided chancels.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  chancel 
door.  Orphir,  Egilsey,  The  Ness,  Culbinsbrough, 
Norwick,  Kirkaby,  and  Colvidale  have,  or  had, 
chancel  arches  of  the  same  width  as  the  chancels. 
In  England  this  fashion  rarely  occurs — where  it 
does  it  is  late.  It  is  constructively  weak. 
Enhallow  has  a  chancel  arch  with  projecting 
jambs  of  about  the  English  proportion.  Birsey, 
Wyre,  Linton,  perhaps  Uya,  and  probably  Noss, 
have,  or  had,  very  narrow  chancel  arches. 

In  our  early  churches,  the  chancels  were  small  in 
comparison  with  the  naves ;  and  in  cathedrals 
the  ritual  choir  was  under  the  cross,  or  west  of  it. 
They  elongated  the  choirs  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  soon  placed  the  ritual  choir  east  of  the 
cross.  Orphir  and  Egilsey  have  windows  with  cir- 
cular heads.  Birsey,  Wyre,  Enhallow,  and  Cul- 
binsbrough have  at  least  some  windows  with  flat 
heads.  The  Ness  has  all  flat.  No  instance  re- 
mains of  a  double  light,  nor  of  a  triangular  head, 
which  is  not  unfrequent  in  Ireland,  nor  of  a  tran- 
som. At  Egilsey,  Enhallow,  and  The  Ness  are  no 
grooves  for  glass,  or  rabbets,  or  external  chamfers. 
At  Orphir  and  Birsey  are  the  grooves  and  chamfers 
(see  account  of  Egilsey).  Of  the  six  churches 
which  retain  the  east  ends — St.  Ola,  Orphir,  Deer- 
ness, Wyre,  Egilsey,  and  The  Ness — four  have  no 
east  window,  except  that  in  the  latterthere  is  a  small 
opening  high  up  in  the  east  gable.  In  the  early 
Irish  churches  it  is  very  unusual  not  to  have  an 
east  window.  Probably  no  apse  was  without  an  east 
window.  As  far  a3  can  be  made  out  at  present,  there 
was  no  step  to  the  chancel  and  no  platform  for  the 
altar,  except  the  inserted  step  and  altar  at  Bir- 
8ey.  In  some,  the  chancel  windows  are  singularly 
low,  as  at  Wyre  and  Egilsey.  No  piscina  remains, 
and  only  one  sedilia,  but  several  ambries.  There 
are  only  four  cases  where  we  can  judge  of  the 
pitch  of  the  roofs.  The  Ness  had  a  roof,  inclining 
about  (55  deg.  ;  Egilsey,  about  8S  deg.  :  Enhallow, 
the  same  ;  and  Wyre,  about  95  deg.  Probably  all 
had  rude  stepped  coping  on  the  gables,  and  were 
covered  with  thatch,  stone,  and  slates. 

MONU.MENTS. 

The  gravestones  found  in  connection  with  these 
churches  are  of  four  kinds  :^ 

1.  Keel-shaped  slabs  placed  horizontally  on 
graves,  as  at  Sandwick,  in  Unst,  etched  by  Mr. 
Irvine. 

2.  Upright  stones,  nearly  rectangular,  with 
crosses  engraved  on  them,  as  at  Sandwick,  etched 
by  Mr.  Irvine,  at  Norwick,  and  at  some  other 
places.  This  class  includes  the  elaborate  monu- 
ment from  Culbinsbrough. 

3.  The  same  shaped  stones  without  any  orna- 
mentation, found  at  many  of  the  old  burial 
grounds. 

4.  Upright  stones  cut  into  the  form  o£  oroaaes, 
as  at  Uya. 

The  coffins  were  often  formed  of  six  or  more 
elabs  of  stcne.  Mr.  Irvine  has  sent  the  following 
information ; — ■"  I  believe  from  the  earliest  times 
in  Scotland  the  footstono  of  the  grave  was  the 
chief  stone,  and  not  as  now  the  headstone,  and 
that  the  east  face  of  the  footstone  was  the  princi- 
pal face  to  be  attended  to,  from  the  idea  that  the 
dead  rose  at  the  Resurrection  to  an  upright  posi- 
tion facing   east.      Compare  the  atone  with  the 


ancient  incised  markings  from  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Orkney,  now  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum,  with  the 
one  I  have  etched  from  Sandwick,  Unst,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  seen  that  the  keelstone  existed 
to  both.  Therefore  I  believe  that  the  interment 
belonging  to  many  of  the  standing  stones  will  be 
found  on  the  west  side  and  not  on  the  east." 

PROPORTIONS. 

The  designs  for  churches  in  the  ages  of  archi- 
tecture were  not  made  at  random.  Doubtless 
there  existed  certain  rules  of  proportion,  but 
they  varied  with  times,  places,  and  persons. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern 
times  to  discover  these  rules,  and  in  some 
instances  with  apparent  success.  It  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  we  have  not  often  an  intact 
ground  plan,  and  if  the  original  plan  was  simple 
the  additions  render  it  complex.  In  many  cases 
these  additions  were  made  without  any  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  the  original.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  these  proportions  were  geometric  rather 
than  arithmetical — that  is  to  say,  made  by  simple 
operations  of  the  compasses  and  rulers,  rather 
than  by  any  proportions  of  numbers.  The  small 
churches  of  the  North  are  valuable  from  not 
having  been  altered  by  additions.  Though  in  the 
foregoing  notes  the  proportions  on  which  the 
churches  were  built  may  not  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  all  cases,  yet  in  some  the  coincidences 
are  too  remarkable  to  be  by  chance.  Although  no 
doubt  a  system  of  proportions  was  extended  to 
the  elevations  and  to  certain  details,  yet,  as  to 
most  of  these  in  the  churches  here  enumerated,  we 
are  in  ignorance,  because  most  of  the  superstruc- 
ture is  gone. 

It  appears  that  there  were,  in  fact,  only  three 
figures  on  which  the  proportions  were  founded  ; 
a  circle,  a  square,  and  an  equilateral  triangle. 
For  most  purposes  of  proportion  the  circle  and 
square  are  identical.  The  vesica  piscis  is  two 
equilateral  mangles  on  opposite  sides  of  a  com- 
mon base,  and  hence  equal  in  proportion  to  the 
half  of  one  such  triangle.  There  is,  however, 
one  proportion  in  which  a  square  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  a  circle — the  diagonal  of  the  square,  the 
proportion  of  which  to  the  side  is  nearly  as  10  to 
7.  The  height  or  length  of  an  equilater.al  triangle 
is  to  half  its  base  nearly  as  7  to  4.  All  these  pro- 
portions are  somewhat  flexible,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  include  the  side  walls  and  exclude  the  end 
walls,  or  the  reverse  ;  or  they  may  include  both, 
or  they  may  exclude  both;  or  they  may  be  ap- 
plied in  one  way  to  the  nave,  and  in  another  to 
the  chancel,  and  in  another  to  the  tower.  But 
the  proportion  must  not  be  deemed  as  ascertained 
unless  the  figure  really  fits  within  two  or  three 
inches. 

DATES. 

As  to  the  dates  of  these  buildings  we  have  but 
little  to  guide  us.  Only  fragments  of  the  build- 
ings are  left,  and  those  of  the  plainest  descrip- 
tion. Scotch  architecture  has  some  mystifying 
peculiarities.  Dates  have  been  suggested  from 
architectural  and  historical  evidence  for  Orphir, 
Birsey,  and  Egilsey.  Orphir,  1090-1160  ;  Birsey, 
1100  ;  Egilsey,  1000  ;  AVyre  has  been  assigned  to 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth.  The  Ness  to  the  four- 
teenth, and  St.  Ola's  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  may  be  fairly  observed  that  there  must  have 
been  churches  erected  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  Where  are  the  remains  of 
them  /  Possibly  some  of  the  ruins  described  are 
of  those  centuries. 

It  does  not  appear  impossible  that  from  evidence 
yet  to  be  collected  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
dates  of  these  buildings  may  be  got. 

Mr.  William  White  thought  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  compartment  at  the  west  end  of  the 
church  at  Enhallow,  it  was  probably,  as  in  a 
similar  instance  at  Wigginton  Church,  near  Tring, 
for  the  priest  to  receive  visitors  in,  if  he  was  non- 
resident ;  or  it  might  have  been  a  sacristy  used 
for  marshalling  processions.  He  thought  that  the 
remarkable  smallness  of  the  chancel  in  these  early 
buildings  pointed  to  a  very  high  development  of 
ritual,  and  that  the  chancels  were  evidently  set 
apart  solely  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  Church. 

The  President  thought  that  it  was  very  unlikely 
that  many  of  the  students  of  the  association 
would  have  visited  the  buildings  described  in  Sir 
Henry  Dryden's  very  interesting  lecture.  With 
regard  to  Sir  Henry's  query  of  how  were  the  doors 
hung  in  these  old  buildings,  he  thought  there  was 
no  necessity  for  them  to  have  been  hung  inside 
the  building,  but  that  they  might  probably  have 
been  hung  on  pivots,  as  in  many  Egyptian  and 
Grecian  buildings.     He  thought  the   question  of 


geometrical  proportion  could  scarcely  be  applied 
to  such  early  buildings  as  these. 

A  vote  of  thanks   to   Sir   Henry  Dryden   was 
nnanimously  passed,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


BIGHTS   IN    CHURCHYARDS. 

AN  important  and  somewhat  pecaliar  casa 
has  just  been  decided  at  thu  Kingston 
Assizes.  It  was  an  action  by  the  lale  rector  of 
Tooting  to  recover  a  sum  ot  thirty  guineas  for 
allowing  a  burial  to  bo  performed  in  a  particular 
spot  in  the  churchyard.  The  claim  was  first  i)Ut 
upon  the  ground  of  a  special  contract,  and  it  was 
next  put  upon  a  general  right  to  recover  in  re- 
spect of  the  "use"  of  tho  grouuti  by  the  defend- 
ant, the  executrix  of  tho  deceased.  It  appeared 
that  in  1858  the  old  churchyard  became  full  and 
was  closed,  an  additional  burial-ground  being 
provided.  There  was,  however,  a  part  of  tho 
churchyard,  called  tho  *'  fore-court,"  which  had 
been  reserved,  and  in  which  no  burials  had  been 
performed.  A  lady  died  in  the  parish  who  was 
much  respected,  and  whose  friends  therefore 
desired  that  she  should  be  buried  in  that  part. 
Accordingly  tbe  plaintifT,  as  the  rector,  was 
spoken  to  about  it,  and  he  said  ho  would  consent, 
but  only  on  condition  of  a  charge  or  payment  of 
£30.  There  was  no  express  assent  to  this,  but 
an  agreement  to  pay  what  might  be  proper,  and 
it  wao  hinted  that  the  sum  asked  was  high.  Tho 
interment  accordingly  was  performed  on  the 
spot  selected,  and  tho  plaintiff  sout  in  a  claim  for 
£30  for  *'breiiking  ground  in  an  unusual  part  of 
the  churchyard.*'  The  claim  was  resisted  as 
excessive,  though  there  was  no  objection  to  pay 
the  sum  of  eight  guineas  for  burial  fees.  Tho 
case  has  been  twice  tried.  It  was  tried  at  the 
last  spring  assizes  here  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Bovill,  who  rather  thou^'iit  that  the  plaiiuilf  was 
not  entitled  to  recover,  and  accordingly  there 
was  a  non-suit,  the  legal  question  being  reserved. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Beach  doubted  upon  the 
legal  right,  but  desired  to  have  the  question  of 
special  contract  re-tried,  and  therefore  the  case 
came  down  again  for  trial  o  i  the  matter  of  fact. 
The  evidence  of  contract  being  as  ab  ve  stated, 
it  was  strongly  urged  by  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  contract 
by  the  defendant  to  pay  £30,  because  there  was 
no  evidence  of  authority  in  any  one  to  pledge 
the  executrix  to  that  sum  (tho  deceased  lady,  a 
governess,  having  died  in  reduced  circumstances, 
so  that  there  were  not  assets  to  pay  such  a  de- 
mand), but  that  even  if  there  was  sujh  a  contract 
there  waa  no  right  in  law  to  recover,  because 
there  was  no  right  in  the  rector  to  m  ilvo  such  a 
contract.  Every  person  dying  in  the  parish,  it 
was  said,  had  aright  at  common  law  to  bo  buried 
in  the  churchyard,  and  not  even  burial  fees  could 
be  claimed,  except  by  custom.  And  this  waa 
not  a  claim  tor  burial  fees,  but  for  the  use  of  the 
ground,  or  for  allowing  a  burial  iu  a  particular 
spot ;  and,  as  to  the  former  ground  of  claim,  widle 
it  was  admitted  that  the  incumbent  must  of 
necessity  direct  where  a  body  should  be  burietl, 
he  must  do  so  in  the  exercise  ot  a  discretion 
vested  in  him  for  the  common  good,  and  was  not 
at  liberty  to  make  a  market  of  it  and  sell  his  con- 
sent or  his  withdrawal  of  dissent  to  interment  in 
a  particular  spot.  To  allow  such  a  course,  it  was 
urged,  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  the  most 
enormous,  excessive,  and  oppressive  abuses;  and 
as  to  the  claim  for  the  use  ot  the  ground  by  the 
executrix,  it  was  said  it  was  utterly  idle;  it  waa 
a  right  in  the  deceased  person  to  be  buried  in  a 
churchyard,  and  the  burial  at  a  particular  spot, 
as  already  mentioned,  was  a  mere  matter  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  clergyman,  who,  therefore,  was 
entitled  to  recover  the  burial  fees  which  wero 
usual  and  customary,  and  which,  it  was  said,  tho 
defendant  had  always  been  ready  to  pay.  The 
learned  Judge,  having  heard  these  objectio:.a 
urged  and  argued  at  some  length,  at  first  was 
disposed  to  reserve  thera,  but,  having  considered 
them  while  counsel  were  addressing  the  jury,  ho 
had  a  communication  with  them,  wliich  resulted 
in  their  consent  to  withdraw  a  juror  and  enter  a 
verdict  for  eight  guineas,  the  amount  of  the  burial 

fees. 

• 

The  well-known  church  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  has  been  accidently  de- 
atroyed  by  fire.  Many  fino  paintings  and  other 
valuable  church  property  has  been  lost ;  and  tho 
damage  altogether  is  estimated  at  42,500  dol- 
lars. 
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PURIFICATION  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

THE  condition  of  the  Clyde,  the  Scottish 
Thimes,  haa  long  been  anything  bvit  satis- 
factory. Since  1S51,  when  the  jjopulation  of 
tilasgow  had  reached  3S5.000,  reiterated  com- 
plainU  have  been  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  of  the  foul  state  of  the  river  in  the  dry 
weather  of  summer.  Various  schemes  have  been 
proposed  for  its  purification,  and  for  the  better 
dispoKkl  of  the  sewage,  by  which  it  is  at  present 
coDtamiuated.  The  latest  suggestion  is  embodied 
in  »  letter  from  Mr.  Michael  Scott,  C  E.,  of 
Wistminster,  to  the  Lord  Provost.  ■.  Mr.  Scott 
describes  his  plan  as  a  project  for  the  removal  of 
the  sewage,  the  improvement  of  the  river,  and 
the  opening  of  a  new  navigation.  The  argument 
by  which  he  supports  his  plan  is— that,  if  in  ISIl 
the  river  was  comparatively  pure,  and  complaints 
of  the  ailmiiture  of  sewage  were  not  m.ade  till 
years  afterwariL",  although  Glasgow  and  its 
suburbs  then  contained  a  population  of  300,000, 
it  was  because  the  sewage  was  so  diluted  as  to 
render  it  practically  innocuous.  It,  therefore, 
follows  that,  if  the  same  proponion  between  the 
volume  of  the  river  and  of  the  sewage  existed 
now  as  in  1S41,  the  purification  of  the  river 
would  be  accomplished.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  either  the  quantity  of  sewage  dis- 
charged into  the  river  must  be  diminished,  or  the 
quantity  of  the  diluting  water  must  be  increasee', 
knd  the  last  idea  is  the  one  Mr.  Scott  proposes 
to  execute.  He  opposes  all  projects  that  have 
been  formed  for  the  utilization  of  sewage,  believ- 
ing that,  from  local  and  other  causes,  and  with 
the  present  knowledge  possessed  by  sanitary 
engineers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  utilize  it 
profitably.  His  idea  is  to  add  such  a  quantity  of 
water  to  the  river  as  will  restore  it  to  its  com- 
paratively healthy  condition  in  1S41.  At  that 
period  the  minimum  flow  of  upland  water  was 
estimated  at  22,0U0,000  cubic  feet  per  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  If,  then,  says  Mr.  Scott,  a 
similar  additional  quantity  of  pure  water  were 
thrown  into  the  river  every  twenty-four  hours, 
dilution  of  the  sewage  would  be  the  same  when 
the  population  had  reached  000,000  as  in  18) I. 
Bat,  .as  the  extension  of  the  water-closet  system, 
and  the  erection  of  numerous  chemical  works, 
have  materially  added  to  the  quantity  of  foul 
matter  discharged  into  the  river,  his  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  supply  of  an  additional  60,000, Ot)0 
cubic  feet.  He  proposes  to  construct  a  canal  on 
the  south  aide  of  the  Clyde,  extending  from 
Finlayston  Point  to  the  lower  end  of  Mavisbank 
Qu.ay.  This  canal  would  be  formed  on  the  fore- 
shore for  the  first  74  miles,  skirting  the  river 
bank,  until  it  reaches  Rashielee,  when,  striking 
inland,  it  would  cross  the  Black  and  White  Cart 
rivers  above  Inchinnan  Bridge,  continue  to  the 
south  of,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  the  Renfrew- 
road,  and  terminate  in  a  basin  opening  into  the 
Clyde  at  Maviabank  (Ju.ay.  The  depth  of  this 
canal  would  be  8ft.  at  low  water,  and  15ft.  at 
high  water,  and  the  breadth  at  half-tide  level 
would  vary  from  HOft.  at  the  seaward  end,  with 
■loping  banks,  to  ."JOft.  at  the  Glasgow  end,  with 
vertical  sides.  The  action  of  this  canal  would  be 
u  follows ; — At  low  water  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  canal,  the  canal  gates  would  be  kept  closed, 
until  the  water  had  ri.'ien  3ft.  Fiom  that  time 
up  to  high  water  the  water  would  flow  into  and 
fill  the  canal,  and  then  the  gates  woulil  again  be 
closed.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  the  gates 
would  be  closed  till  the  tide  had  fallen  to  within 
8ft.  of  low  water  mark.  They  would  then  be 
opened,  and  a  vast  body  of  water  would  pour 
into  the  river  until  the  succeeding  tide  had  risen 
8ft,  The  efTcct  of  thi.^,  according  to  Mr.  Scott, 
would  be  that,  the  tidal  water  having  flowed  down 
seawards  diluted  by  the  water  from  the  canal,  the 
channel  of  the  river  for  some  distance  below 
Mavisbank  Quay  would  bo  tilled  with  compara- 
tively pure  water.  With  the  upper  river  ho  would 
deal  differently.  He  proposes  to  dam  the  river  at 
Dalmarr.ock  Bridge  or  thereabouts,  and  he  calc\i- 
lates  th.at,  the  dam  being  closed  for  four  hours 
»(tcr  high  water,  it  would  pen  12,000,000  cubic 
feet,  and,  Ijeing  then  thrown  open  to  the  succeed- 
ing high  water,  the  delivery  would  be  12,000,000 
cubic  feet  alreatly  stored,  and  an  additional 
25,000,000,  or  a  total  of  37.000,000  cubic  feet,  the 
ordinary  natural  downflow  being  about  10,000,000 
cubic  feet.  He  believes  the  channel  wouhl  remain 
filled  with  p;ire  upland  water,  and  that  the  return 
tide  would  be  prevented  from  bringing  up  foul 
water  by  the  fresh  water  flowing  down  and  meet- 
ing it.  In  addition  to  the  purification  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Scott  believes  that  his  scheme  will 
aflijrd  great  additional  facilities  for  ita  navigation, 


and  that  the  new"  canal  he  proposes  to  construct 
will  aid  trade  and  enhance  the  value  of  property 
on  its  banks.  Such  a  proposal  as  that  of  Mr. 
Scott  may  be  practicable  as  far  as  increasing  the 
value  of  tlie  Clyde  is  concerito<l,  but  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sewage,  and  the,  consequent  purification 
of  the  river,  should  .first  receive  attention.    • 


MUREZZO  aUUBLEi-  -^  ,•;■.. >-y^; 

WE  have  recently  seen  several  specimens  of 
this  composition,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  ita  utility  and  beauty  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  buildings.  Its  close  imitation  of 
marble  is  surprising.  Like  scagliola,  it  is  made 
of  cement,  but  fibre  being  mixed  into  the  mate- 
rial makes  it  strong,  capable  of  receiving  hard 
blows  without  being  broken,  and  renders  it  more 
easily  moved  from  ]>lace  to  place.  It  can  be  made 
to  any  size,  large  or  sm.all,  from  a  waistcoat-button 
to  a  panel  6ft.  or  Sft.  square,  or  larger  if  neces- 
sary. Any  kind  of  marble  can  be  imitated  and 
executed  with  such  a  finish  that  it  requires  a  well- 
trained  eye  to  distinguish  it  from  the  genuine 
article.  Being  cast  in  moulds,  it  can  be  applied 
to  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  panels,  mouldings, 
chimney-pieces,  columns,  &o.  It  is  enduring,  as 
it  is  not  aSected  by  wet  or  subject  to  discoloura- 
tion by  its  close  contiguity  to  jets  of  gas.  The 
cost  of  material  is  much  cheaper  than  any  other 
imitation  of  marble.  We  may,  therefore,  expect  to 
see  the  extensive  use  of  this  new  patented  article 
for  decorative  purposes. 


VILLA  NEAR  SHEFFIELD. 

WE  this  week  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  design  of  a  house  lately 
erected  for  Mr.  Stacey,  pianoforte  dealer,  in  the 
Victoria-park,  Broomhill,  a  very  pleasant  and 
fashionable  suburb  to  the  now  rapidly  increasing 
town  of  Sheffield.  The  architects  of  this  work, 
Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son,  of  the  same 
town,  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  introducing 
in  the  bay-window  a  cleverly-executed  relievo, 
from  the  design  of  J.  F.  Bentley,  Esq.,  by  Mr. 
Phyffers,  of  Pimlico,  the  well-known  sculptor. 
The  motif  has  been  taken  from  Dryden'a  familiar 
lines : — 

At  Lost  divine  Cecilia  came, 

iDveu  tress  of  the  vocal  frame. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Let  old  TimotheUB  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  uu  angel  down. 

The  materials  used  in  (he  erection  of  the  house 
are  the  fine  pier  points  from  Dunford-bridge,  and 
the  dressings  of  Grenoside  stone.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  small  green  and  grey  Welsh  slates, 
arranged  in  simple  patterns,  and  crested  with  a 
bold  ridging  of  red  tile  ;  the  hips  are  terminated 
with  epis  of  lead.  The  entrance  hall  has  a  mosaic 
pavement,  executed  by  Messrs.  Maw,  from  the 
architect's  design.  On  the  upper  landing  of  the 
staircase,  in  a  space  specially  assigned,  is  an  organ, 
enclosed  with  a  richly  decorated  case  of  wood  and 
metal  ;  above,  the  ceiling  is  vaulted  and  formed 
of  wood  ;  the  keyboard  is  placed  in  a  reces.s  of  the 
dining-room.  The  work  has  been  carried  out, 
under  the  architect's  superintendence,  by  the 
builders,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Messrs.  Stack  and 
Grayson,  of  Sheffield. 


and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Eracher  and  Son,  of 
Great  Ormondstreet.  The  gilding  was  restored  '. 
by  Mr.  Kershaw,  of  Baker-street,  and  the  uphol: 
stery  and  general  fitting-up  were  executed  by, 
Messrs.  Green  and  King,  of  Baker-street,  tbe^ 
decorators  to  the  old  Opera  House  in  the  Hay- 
market. 

* 

A  NEW  S5:SrAeOGUE. 

THE  new  Jewish' Syaiig'ogue,  Thornhill-road, 
Barnsbury,  the  foundation  stone  of _  which 
was  Laid  last  December,  on  which  occasion  we 
gave  the  chief  features  of  the  edifice,  was  conse- 
crated on  Sunday  last.  The  building  is  in  the 
modern  ItaUan  style.  The  synagogue  proper  is 
65ft.  long,  by  45ft.  wide,  and  35ft.  high,  it  is 
divided  into  three  bays  by  floriated  coupled  iron 
columns  supporting  galleries,  which  are  carried 
round  three  sides  of  the  buildin?,  and  octagonal 
cofl'ered  ceilings.  The  east  end  is  appropriated 
to  the  sanctuary,  which  is  approached  from  a  flight 
of  marble  steps,  its  arches  are  supported  by 
columns  formed  of  various  rare  marbles.  The  de- 
corative plastering  is  frpm  first  to  last  of  a  scrip- 
tural and  typical  character,  and  has  been  conven- 
tionally designed  and  modelled  from  examples  ob- 
tained from  the  Kew  Botanical  Gardens — thus  we 
find  the  fig,  vine,  the  date,  the  blue  rush,^  the 
olive,  and  the  p.alm  and  corn,  emblematical  of  the 
various  characteristic  of  Faith.  Over  the  sanctuary 
are  tables  of  stained  glass  representing  the  ten 
commandants  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  at  each 
side  of  same  are  two  stained  glass  windows  of  geome- 
trical design.  The  buildings  are  entered  from  a 
portico  leading  to  a  vestibule  communicating  with 
a  spacious  hall,  from  which  the  visitors  enter  the 
ground  floor  of  the  synagogue,  committee-room, 
gentlemen'slavatories,  umbreUaand  retiring-rooms, 
&c.  The  staircase  consists  of  three  flights  of  bold 
character,  two  at  the  side  and  one  in  cenlre.and  leads 
to  a  large  landing,  communicating  with  the  ladies' 
galleries,  lavatories,  retiring-rooms,  &c.  The 
basement  ii  appropriated  to  a  beadle's  house, 
metre  room,  and  furnace-room.  The  ventilation 
is  simple  and  efiective.  The  lightingis  by  sun  lights 
(which  are  contrived  to  assist  ventilation)  and  or- 
dinary gas  jets.  The  heating  is  by  warm  water,  and 
the  acoustics  have  been  well  considered.  Although 
not  yet  decorated  with  colour,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  building  is  light,  pleasing,  and  deci- 
dedly ornamental,  and  the  effect  is  produced 
by  simple  and  inexpensive  means,  depend- 
ing on  the  sesthetical  elements  of  pure  outline, 
goodproportion,  and  studied  disposition  of  aiT.ange- 
ment.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  including 
all  fittings,  will  not  exceed  £6,000.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  M.I.B.A.,  5,  Queen-street,  City. 
The  bmlder  is  Mr.  Henshaw,  City  Wharves  Basin. 


DRURY-LANE  THEATRE. 

"/"^LD  Drury"  within  six  days  and 
V_/  nights  underwent  a  very  considerable 
alteration  to  jireparo  it  for  the  opera  season, 
which  commenced  last  Saturday.  The  portion  of 
the  pit  formerly  under  the  dress  circle  has  been 
converted  into  a  lower  tier  of  private  boxes,  .and 
the  same  change  has  been  eirected  in  the  dre.ss 
and  upper  circles,  and  in  the  sides  of  the  second, 
while  the  central  portion  of  the  latter  has  been 
commodiously  re-seated  with  stuU'ed  chairs  to 
form  the  dress  circle.  Above  this  are  three  rows 
of  excellent  amphitheatre  stalls.  The  pit  space  is 
entirely  occupied  by  luxurious  armchairs,  the  pit 
proper  being  abolifhcd.  The  floors  of  the  prin- 
cipal tiers  have  been  raised,  so  as  to  secure  .addi- 
tional comfort  and  excellence  of  view,  and  inner 
corridors  constructed  to  dimini.sh  the  otherwise 
extreme  depth  of  the  boxes.  The  whole  of  the 
walls  are  lined  with  chintz,  which  produces  a 
general  effect  of  light  warm  grey,  and  the  boxes 
are  enriched  with  amber  satin  curtains,  balances, 
and  arm-rests.  The  alterations  were  dosigneil  by 
Messrs.  Marsh,  Nelson,  and  Harvey,  of  Whitehall 


MINERAL  PASTEBOARD  ROOFING. 

THE  Moniteur  records  some  interesting  expe- 
riments made  the  other  day  in  presence  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by  Messrs.  Maillard 
and  Co.,  with  their  roofing  by  means  of  mineraj 
pasteboard.  Certificates  signed  by  the  most 
eminent  engineers  and  architects  of  the  day,  as 
to  the  impervious  and  durable  quality  of  this  new 
substance,  having  been  laid  before  His  Ma.jes_ty, 
he  consented  to  be  present  at  certain  comparative 
experiments  on  the  combustibility  of  various 
systems  of  roofing.  Three  sheds,  says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  .Star,  were  accordingly  erected  in 
the  reserved  gardens  of  the  Tuileries — the  first 
covered  in  by  MuUer  tiles,  the  second  by  sheets 
of  zinc,  and  the  third  by  this  newly-invented 
minenal  pasteboard.  Fires  of  equal  intensity 
were  lighted  beneath  each  ;  the  zinc  roofing 
melted  in  ten  minutes,  that  of  tiles  fell  in  at  the 
expiration  of  twenty,  whilst  that  composed  of 
sheets  of  mineral  pasteboard  bore  the  weight  of  a 
man  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  The  extreme 
lightness  of  this  roofing,  which  naturally  admits 
of  very  slight  carpenter's  work  ;  its  cheapness, 
imperviousness  to  rain,  as  well  as  the  property  of 
resisting  fire,  will  prove  of  immense  value  in  the 
construction  of  f.arm-buildings,  where  lime  roof- 
ing now  causes  so  many  disastrous  accidents. 
The  Emperor,  we  are  told,  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  this  new  roofing  would 
reduce  the  tariff  of  insurance  offices. 


We  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Royal  Society  to  memorialize  the  Government  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Faraday,  in  Westniiueter  Abbey, 
at  the  national  expense. 
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GROTESQUES. 

ALTHOUGH  the  first  impressive  power  of 
a  building  must  always  depeud  on  the 
grandeur  of  its  leading  forms  and  general 
proportions,  its  right  to  achieve  and  maintain 
a  complete  hold  in  our  favour  must  also  be 
gained  by  the  addition  of  beauty,  fancy,  or 
power  in  its  details.  Just  as  the  plot  of  a 
novel  or  drama  lias  to  be  backed  by^  careful 
delineation  of  incidents  and  characters  to 
form  a  complete  work,  in  like  manner  to  the 
finest  general  scheme  of  a  building  must  be 
added  the  careful  working  out  of  individual 
features  and  details.  In  all  ages  of  art,  the 
representation  of  animal  forms  has  played  a 
conspicuous  part  as  an  adjunct,  or  as  a  detail, 
and  man,  not  always  content  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  Nature  as  it  is,  has  been  prone  to 
invent  new  forms  or  combinations  of  animal 
fonus.  The  Egyptians  had  their  sphinxes, 
their  hawk  and  monkey  head  deities ; 
Assyria,  its  gods,  part  human,  part  bird  or 
quadruped  ;  Greece  and  Rome,  their  centaurs, 
griffons,  and  chimera  ;  and  medieval  art  its 
endless  variety  of  grotesques. 

In  this  representation  of  animal  forms,  as 
in  everything  else,  there  may  be  good  or  bad 
art.  Art  true  or  false,  and  human-headed 
bulls,  sjjhinxes,  and  combinations  of  the  same 
kind,  like  the  rarer  monsters  of  the  show- 
booth,  only  show  us  what,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  ought  to  be  avoided.  There 
must  be  strong  and  apparent  sympathy  be- 
twixt all  the  parts  in  a  good  grotesque,  and  no 
representation  in  sculpture  of  what  would  be 
abhorrent  in  actual  life  ought  to  be  tolerated  ; 
and,  though  sphinxes,  centaurs,  and  human- 
headed  bulls  were  allowable  when  they 
served  as  symbols,  their  repetition  or  imita- 
tion by  us  would  be  vapid  and  unmeaning. 
To  this  same  want  of  principle  may  be  traced 
a  great  deal  of  the  bad  mediaeval  grotesque 
art,  though  the  Gothic  artists  in  a  belter 
period  overcame  the  difficulty  by  giving  the 
human  head  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
bestial  body  (say,  horns  or  ears,  as  in  figure 
7),  and  so  assimilated  the  whole.  But  the 
true  rule  to  be  followed  is  the  imitation  of 
Nature.  Take  her  in  her  wildest  or  most 
humorous  forms,  in  her  quaintest  conceits, 
cmiventionatize  as  unnaturallt/  as  you  please, 
and  the  result  will  always  be  in  some  degree 
satisfactory.  The  representation  of  animal 
forms  assuredly  gives  an  amount  of  life  to  a 
design  far  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  orna- 
ment, and  the  sketches  submitted  are  only 
intended  as  suggestions  to  aid  the  revival  of 
this  very  interesting  section  of  architectural 
detail.  No.  1  is  intended  as  the  finish  of  an 
ornamental  pinnacle  or  buttress ;  Nos.  2  and  3 
are  pinnacle  terminations ;  Nos.  -1  and  5  are 
designs  for  timber  bracket  ends  ;  No.  6  is  a 
crocket,  and  No.  7  a  gargoyle.  (See  litho- 
graphic  engraving.)  J.  M.  S. 


■    RAILWAYS  AND  THE  PUBLIC. 

APPROACHED  from  any  point  of  view 
the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
do  not  at  present  occupy  a  very  enviable 
position.  Presenting  appearances  of  anything 
hut  good  investments  to  the  capitalist,  their 
bad  financial  character  is  in  no  way  redeemed 
by  any  benefit  gained  by  the  public  at  large. 
It  is  true  that  we  travel  with  speed  and 
security  at  a  cheapness  of  cost  formerly  un- 
known ;  but  the  results  obtained  fall  far 
short  of  what  might  have  been  done  if  the 
railway  system  had  been  originally  harmo- 
niously devised  and  carried  out.  The  money 
that  should  have  yielded  a  good  return  to 
the  shareholders  has  been  shamefully  squan- 
dered by  rival  companies  in  Parliamentary 
contests,  and  the  public  in  a  thousand  and 
one  instances  has  suffered  on  account  of  their 
quarrels.  A  pamphlet  on  the  subject  has  just 
been  published  by  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  having  for  its  object  the  promul- 
gation of  a  plan  whereby  railway  share- 
holders might  reap  advantages  in  proportion 


to  those    conferred  on    the  public,   by  the 
adoption  of  a  better  system.     This,  in  Mr. 
Brandon's  opinion,  is  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  Government  taking  up  all  the  rail- 
ways in  the   kingdom.     The  Post  Office,  the 
Money-order  Office,  and  the  proposed  absorp- 
tion  of   the   Telegraph   Companies    by    the 
Government,  he  regards   as    but  jiartial   re- 
cognitions of  the  one  great  principle,  that  in 
matters  so  virtually  interwoven  with  the  well- 
being   of  the  community  as   the   forwarding 
of  intelligeuce,  and  even  parcels,  it  is  advan- 
tageous that  the  carrying  trade  of  the  coun- 
try  should    not    be    left   to    the    mercy   of 
private  speculators,  but  should  be  maintained 
by    a    well-organized     and     comprehensive 
system    for  the   general   convenience   of  the 
public   who   pay  "for  it.      According   to   his 
plan  the  whole  of  the  railways   should  be 
united  under  one  general  management,  be- 
coming  a    recognized   branch  of  the   public 
service,  available   to  the   whole  population  ; 
and  that   passengers   should    be    enabled  to 
travel  one  journey,  of  any   distance,  in  one 
given  direction,  at   a   sum   little  more  than 
nominal.     Threepence  is  the  minimum  sum 
upon     which    his    calculations   are  based- 
existing  fares  below  the  proposed  mirdmum 
to  remain  as  at  present.     He  supposes  that 
the  adoption   of  this   minimum   rate   would 
increase  sixfold  the  number  of  persons  who 
at  present  travel  by  rail.     AYe  find,  from  the 
general  summary  for  the  year   ending  1865, 
that    251,959,862    passengers    were   carried, 
producing  fares  to  the  amount  of  £14,724,802, 
giving  an   average   of  nearly   21  miles,  and 
73   passengers  for  each  train — that  is  about 
34  passengers  for  each  mile,  the  average  fare 
paid  by  each  passenger   being  Is.  2d.     Six 
times  the  number  of  passengers,  Mr.  Brandon 
says,  could   be  carried  for  a  very  small,  if 
any,  additional  expense  ;  and,  if  an  universal 
fare   of  threepence  was  charged  for  any  dis- 
tance for  each  person,  six  times  the  number 
would  travel,  and  would  produce  £18,896,989, 
being    £4,172,187   in   excess  of  the  present 
receipts.     He  further  divides  the  passengers 
into   halves,  supposing   that  one-half  would 
travel  at  single  fares,  and  the  other  by  another 
arrangement,  which  forms  the  second  part  of 
his   plan.     Thus,    dividing  the   first  half  of 
755,879,586  passengers  into  fair  proportions 
of  first,  second,   and    third   class   travellers, 
charging   Is.   for   first   class,  6d.   for   second 
class,    and    3d.     for    third   class,    he    gets 
£16,197,419  as  the  total  half  receipts.     The 
other  half  he   considers  would  take  yearly 
tickets,  which    he   proposes  to  issue  at  £25 
first  class,  and  £15  second  class,  entitling  the 
holders   to  travel  any  distance,  any  time,  in 
any  direction ;    and    the  receipts  from  this 
source  he  calculates  at  £19,031,765,  making  a 
gross  total  of  £35,229,184,  against  the  present 
yearly    receipts  (1865)  of  £14,785,802,   and 
giving  an   increase  of  £20,443,382— truly  a 
most  glorious    prospect    for  railway   share- 
holders ! 

"There  will  be, no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Brandon, 
"  many  persons  who  will  deem  the  idea  of 
oarrj'ing  a  passenger  from  London  to  Edin- 
liurgh  for  threepence  preposterous  ;  but  let 
such  remember  that  it  was  not  until  Sir  Row- 
land Hill  had  shown  its  feasibility  that  any 
one  thought  it  reasonable  to  take  a  letter  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  at  the  same  charge  as 
from  London  to  Richmond.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  analogy  does  not  exist,  that  the  hall- 
ounce  of  a  letter  is  nothing,  but  that  a  pa,s- 
senger  is  really  heavy,  and  makes  sonic  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  running  a  train.  In 
reply,  I  say  that  the  delivery  of  a  letter  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  its  cost  to  the  Post 
Office,  whereas  a  passenger  takes  himself  away  ; 
that  the  average  of  trains  that  run  could  each 
carry  six  times  as  many  passengers  as  are  now 
conveyed  by  them  ;  and,  though  the  expense 
might  be  slightly  increased,  the  increase  could 
be  but  extremely  small,  while  the  receipts,  as 
I  show,  would  be  enormously  augmented.'' 
Here,  of  course,  the  whole  gist  of  the  argu- 
ment Ues,  and  it  is  here  we  think  Mr. 
Brandon's  case  breaks  down.    The  probability 


is  that,  instead  of  six  times  the  present  num- 
ber of  passengers,  ten  times  the  numVier  would 
travel.     Is  Mr.  Brandon  prepared  to  say  that 
this  would  entail  but  a  very  slight  additional 
cost  (      Would   even   the  present   station  or 
iron    way  accommodation  be  anything  like 
sufficient  ?     Mr.  Brandon   seeks   to  establish 
an  analogj-  between  himself  and  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  but  "the  latter  had  the  logic   of  facts   on 
his  side,  and  therefore  triumphed.    He  plainly 
demonstrated  that,  with  the  resources  then  at 
his  command,  a  half-ounce  letter  could  be  car- 
ried lot)  miles  for  a  farthing,  and  thus   estab- 
lished a  basis  from  which  all  his  calculations 
rose.  Mr.  Brandon,  on  the  contrary,  looks  solely 
to  his  swollen  receipts,  and  gives  us  the  mere  as- 
sertion, really  nothing  more  than  a  surmise,  that 
the  present  expenses  will  prove  very  nearly,  if 
not  quite  sutficient.    Upou  this  uncertain  data, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  calculation  to  sup])ort 
it,  we  cannot  rely,  and  therefore  do  not  expect 
much  from  Mr.  Br.andon's  scheme.    Intact,  we 
regard  it  as  utterly  indefensible.    It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  propose  that  the  Government 
should  supply  all  the  ladies  of  the  country  with 
bonnets  at  a  uniform  price.     Jilr.  Brandon  has 
written  on  a  subject  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  which  apparently  he  has  taken  no 
pains  to  master.     Besides,  we  regard  it  as  one 
of  the  saddest  signs  of  the  times  that  so  many 
people   call    for  Government  interference  to 
effect  any  public  good.     Are  the  departments 
so  easily  and  economically  administered  as  to 
justify   their  multiplication  i     Take,   for  in- 
stance, the  Admiralty,  a  pet  department  of  the 
Government.     The   w.aste,  the  extravagance, 
the  mismanagement,  and  the  political  jolibery 
of    this   department    are  notorious.      Pretty 
much  may  be  said  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
But  Mr.   Brandon   would,   without   a   pang, 
create  a  greater  department   than  either,  anil 
so  increase  the  system  of  centralization  which 
is  a  curse  to  continental  Europe. 


AECH.aaOLOGY. 

General  A.  CaNmNOHAJi  (eldest  son  of  the 
late  Allan  Cunningham,  and  the  greatest  authority 
on  Indian  antiquities,  &o.)  describes  a  very  valu- 
able ancient  gold  coin  just  broug'at  from  Bukhara, 
in  India.  He  terms  it  the  great  gold  Eiicratides. 
"It  is  2JiQ  in  diameter,  and  weighs  ten  staters, 
or  eleven  guineas.  It  has  the  helmeted  head  on 
one  side,  with  the  horsemen  and  inscription  on 
the  reverse.  The  owner  has  refused  £700  for  it. 
It  beats  aU  the  Greek  coins  hitherto  discovered." 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  Theatre  of  Angers 
was  burnt  do^ra  .ibout  two  years  ago.  The 
Moniteur  now  states  that,  the  municipality  having 
fixed  upon  the  site  to  be  occupied  by  the  new 
edifice,  its  foundations  have  been  begun,  and  ad- 
vantage has  been  tiken  of  the  circumstance  to 
make  some  archa;ological  researches.  The  new 
ground  was  formerly  the  Christian  cemetery  of 
the  capital  of  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  and  at  differ- 
ent periods  five  large  collegiate  churches  were  built 
upon  it,  the  last  of  which  was  puffed  down  in 
1 793.  M.  Armand  Parrot,  secretary  to  the  Societt; 
Academique  of  the  department  of  Maiue-et- Loire, 
and  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
excavations,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover 
the  GaUo-Roman  chapel  in  which  the  first  bishops 
of  Anjou  used  to  officiate  and  preach  to  the  Pagans 
who  had  recently  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
This  little  temple  was,  therefore,  the  cradle  of 
Christianity  in  that  province,  and  for  this  reason 
excites  the  highest  interest.  Two  other  crypts  of 
dilTerent  periods  hare  likewise  been  found,  which 
present  some  curious  architectural  details.  One 
of  them,  caUed  after  St.  K(Sii^,  contains  a  largo 
number  of  very  fine  sarcophagi  of  various  shapes  ; 
some  of  them  belong  to  the  Merovingian  jieriod, 
and  consist  of  magnificent  monoliths,  in  the  in- 
terior of  which  skeletons  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation have  been  discovered.  A  number  of 
Carlovingian  inscriptions,  a  variety  of  Romm  and 
Gothic  capitals,  church  utensils,  weapons,  &c., 
have  gone  to  enrich  the  local  museum.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  articles  brought  to  light  is  a 
complete  set  of  female  ornaments,  including  a  pair 
of  ear-rings,  which  have  excited  great  admiration 
in  consequence  of  their  pecuUar  form.  II.  Parrot 
has  also,  in  the  course  of  the  diggings,  hit  upon 
the  well  into  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  of 
the  guiUotiue  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  re- 
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ceived.  The  blood  is  still  there  in  a  dry  state,  and 
chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  it  is  unconta- 
xniuated  by  any  other  substance. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AKT. 
■WoLVEBnAMPTOS  is  not  in  a  favourable  position, 
ccmpared  with  other  towns,  in  regard  to  its  schools 
of  art.  In  Birmingham  there  were,  we  believe,  up- 
wards of  1000  students,  and  the  number  is  con- 
tinually increasing.  Kven  such  pKices  as  Stour- 
bridge, Dudley,  and  Kidderminster  have  thriving 
echools,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  either  of 
these  three  j.laces  there  exists  anythin;;  like  the 
necessity  for  a  school  of  art  asat  Wolverhampton. 
We  find,  frcmareportofa  public  meeting  held  there 
last  week,  that  the  school  of  art  has  for  a  consider- 
able time  past  been  in  a  languid  condition,  and  the 
number  of  artizan  students  has  now  dwindled 
down  to  50.  The  subscriptions  last  year  amounted 
to  the  small  sum  of  £70,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  last  four  years  has  exceeded  the  income  by 
£50.  A  fresh  eflbrt  is  now  to  be  made  with  a 
view  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  school,  and 
making  it  a  means  of  usefulness  to  the  artizan 
population  of  the  district. 

The  Council  of  the  Wakefield  School  of  Art 
having  placed  the  school  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  tit  Kensington,  h  ive 
obtiiined  about  £300  worih  of  models,  examples, 
&c.,  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  have  secured 
the  services  of- Mr.  Walter  Smith,  Head  Master  of 
the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  as  manager.  The  classes 
commenced  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  evening  Mr. 
Smith  delivered  an  address,  on  "  Art  Education," 
in  the  Music  Saloon.  A  museum  and  library  are 
shortly  to  be  opened  in  conneciiou  with  the  iusti- 
tutioo. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Ik  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday,  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  when  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  False  Weights  and  Measures,  re- 
ferred to  by  him  at  the  close  of  last  session,  was 
likely  to  be  issued,  and  what  prospect  there  was 
of  his  being  able  to  introduce  a  bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject thLs  session.  Mr.  Hardy  said  the  report  was 
delayed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  some 
meirbers  of  the  commission,  and  at  present  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  say  when  he  should  be 
able  to  lay  it  on  the  table  of  the  house.  On 
the  same  evening.  Lord  John  Manners,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Cowper,  intimated 
that  considerable  difficulties  had  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  alleged  interference  with  ancient 
lights,  which  had  delayed  the  works  at  Burlington 
House,  and  he  was  therefore  afraid  that  the  works 
would  not  have  advanced  suSicicntly  to  enable  the 
Royal  Academy  to  vacate  Trafalgar-square,  and 
hold  their  next  year's  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House. 

Mr.  Gregory,  on  Friday,  once  more  brought 
forward  the  "  unseemly  congestion  "  of  the  various 
collections  in  the  British  Museum.  He  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  family  trustees,  and 
of  all  the  CI  oficio  trustees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  principal  ones,  who  might  retain  the 
patronage.  There  would  then  remain  fifteen,  and 
he  proposed  that  they  should  be  divided  into  three 
boards,  with  each  of  which  should  be  associated 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  three  departments,  who 
should  be  responsible  to  the  olEcer  who  was  di- 
rectly responsible  to  Parliament.  With  regard  to 
the  drawings,  he  trusted  the  moment  the  National 
Gallery  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  drawings 
of  the  great  masters,  they  would  be  removed  there. 
As  regarded  the  mediaeval  collections,  the  Saxon, 
Roman,  and  mediicval  British  collections  ought  to 
be  kept  intact  within  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
foreign  mediffival  collections,  such  as  the  majolica, 
ought  to  go  down  to  Kensington.  Mr.  Disraeli 
lamented  that  Parliament  had  not  bought,  as  it 
might  once  have  done  for  a  comparatively  small 
sum,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  park  in  Bloomsbury. 
No  doubt  the  present  constitution  of  the  Museum 
was  anomalous.  The  Government  had.  prepared 
a  bill,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  trustees,  for 
the  separation  of  the  national  collection. 

It  is  stated  that  the  bill  to  authorize  the  re- 
moval of  the  Natural  History  Collection  from 
Bloomsbury  to  South  Kensington  has  already 
been  approved  oy  the  trustees,  and  the  scheme 
may  be  said  to  be  complete,  with  the  exception 
of  some  minor  details  of  administration  which 
•till  require  adjustment. 


■WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  North  Shields  Waterworks  Company  have 
nearly  completed  their  large  pumping  establish- 
ment beside  Preston  Whitehouse.  There  is  every 
prospect,  it  is  said,  that,  before  the  summer  is 
over,  an  ample  supjily  of  water  at  high  pressure 
will  be  brought  into  the  town. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  Glas- 
gow Water  Committee  held  on  Monday,  it  was  re- 
solved, by  a  majority  of  9  to  2,  to  proceed  with 
the  schenie  for  supplying  public  works  with  water 
drawn  from  the  Clyde,  instead  of  Loch  Katrine. 
It  is  proposed  by  this  scheme  to  draw  15,000,000 
gallons  a-day  from  the  river,  7,000,000  gaUons  of 
which  are  to  be  supplied  daily  to  sixteen  factories 
specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  new  water 
will  be  supplied  considerably  below  the  price  of 
that  from  Loch  Katrine,  which  latter,  it  is  believed, 
will  in  a  few  years  be  required  for  domestic  pur- 
poses  alor.e. 

Large  sums  are  being  spent  in  straightening 
and  improving  the  old  serpentine  river  Witham, 
Lincolnshire,  erecting  bridges,  &c.  This  river 
for  a  considerable  distance  is  the  receptacle  of 
vast  quantities  of  water.  The  object  of  the 
works  now  in  operation  is  to  prevent  the 
overflowing  and  bursting  of  banks  which  is  now 
coastantly  occurring.  Mr.  Neale,  of  Mansfield,  is 
engineer  to  the  commissioners,  and  the  works  are 
bfing  executed  by  Messrs.  Fast  and  Co.,  of  Melton 
Mowbray. 
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CHXTBCHES    Ahl)     CHAPELS. 

The  restoration  of  Aveton  Gifford  Church,  near 
Kiugsbridge,  is  about  to  be  effected.  The  tender 
for  the  work  of  Mr.  Willcocks,  Aveton  Giiibrd,  at 
£1,997  has  been  accepted. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened  last  week  at 
York.  The  building  consists  of  one  large  room  61ft. 
6in.  long  by  4Uft.  wide.  The  materials  used  are 
red  and  black  bricks,  relieved  by  arches  and  strings 
of  white  bricks.  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  of  York,  was 
the  architect. 

A  new  church,  to  be  called  the  Hamilton 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  has  just  been  com- 
menced in  Laird-street,  Birkenhead  ;  it  is  intended 
to  accommodate  620  persons.  The  contract  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Sons, 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  sum  of  £2,200.  Mr.  James 
N.  Crofts,  7,  Cook-street,  Liverpool,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

St.  Helen's  Church,  Bishopsgate,  was  reopened, 
after  restoration,  on  "ruesday  last.  The  floor  has 
been  lowered  throughout  to  its  original  level,  and 
the  chancel  paved  with  tiles  by  Minton,  after 
pattern  of  some  ancient  ones  discovered  embedded 
in  the  floor.  The  church  has  been  entirely  re- 
seated, the  fine  old  carved  stalls  from  the  nun's 
choir  forming  the  present  choir.  Several  hand- 
some windows,  filled  with  stained  glass,  have 
been  added  to  the  church.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  collection  of  monuments,  probably 
the  finest  in  the  City  of  London.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker,  architects. 

On  Saturday  week  the  corner-stone  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  w.a3  laid  at  Tom  Fowd,  near 
Bolton.  The  building  wUl  be  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  will  cost  about  ,C800.  Mr.  John 
Lord,  of  Farnworth,  is  the  contractor. 

A  new  church  to  be  built  entirely  of  brick,  to 
hold  750  persons,  and  to  cost  £6,400,  is  to  be 
erected  at  Biackheath,  near  Birmingham.  The 
design,  which  is  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  is  by 
Sir.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester.  The  plan  h.as 
a  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles,  a  chancel  of  equal 
height  with  the  nave,  with  a  tianseptal  organ 
chamber  on  its  north  side,  and  a  western  tower 
and  spire. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Fallows,  of  Manchester, 
has  bequeathed  .-£10,000  to  the  Manchester  Dio- 
cesan Church  Building  Society,  besides  £10,000 
each  to  five  of  the  Manchester  charities. 

The  work  of  the  new  Catholic  church  at 
Longton  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Heveuingham, 
of  Wolverhampton.  His  tender  was  £9,150,  and 
there  were  two  lower  than  his.  Mr.  Pugin  is  the 
architect  of  this  church,  which  we  have  previously 
described. 


On  Monday,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Methodist  chapel  was  laid  at  Blyth,  Newcastle. 
The  edifice,  which  will  seat  750  persons,  will  be  a 
plain  one,  without  any  architectural  features  about 
it,  and  its  dimensions  are  66tt.  long  by  51ft. 
broad,  and  30ft.  high,  with  a  gallery  around  the 
interior.  The  whole  work  will  be  done  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  contractor,  of  Blyth. 

The  churchof  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith- 
field,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  the  city  of  London, 
was  reopened  on  Sunday  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
after  restoration.  The  work  has  been  in  hand 
during  the  last  four  years,  under  the  direction  of 
a  committee,  of  whom  Mr.  Tite,  M.P,,  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope,  AI.P.,  Mr.  Hardwick,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Foster 
White,  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  among 
the  principal  members.  Upon  the  restoration 
between  £5,000  and  £6,000  have  been  expended. 
It  is  said  to  be  unique  as  an  edifice  of  the  Norman 
style  of  architecture.  Its  massive  solidity  had 
suffered  little  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  its 
chief  features,  after  so  many  centuries,  remained 
unimpaired.  Hence  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been,  not  so  much  the  repair  of  the  fabric  itself, 
as  the  removal  of  a  mass  of  rubbish  by  which  its 
stately  proportions  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  ob- 
scured for  generations.  Rahere,  a  gentleman  of 
the  court  of  Henry  I.,  and  described  by  a  contem- 
porary historian  as  "  a  man  of  singular  and  pleasant 
wit,  and  therefore  by  many  called  the  King's 
jester  and  minstrel,"  was  the  founder  of  the 
church,  the  erection  of  which  was  begun  1103, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  finished  about  1113. 
When  complete  it  measured  280ft.  in  length,  and 
had  a  nave,  which  was  pulled  down  at  the  Refor- 
mation, 87ft.  long,  and  60ft.  broad.  The  building 
is  now  about  130ft.  by  57ft.,  and  47ft.  high,  with 
an  open  timber  roof,  which  is  supposed  to  be  as 
old  as  the  fabric  itself.  At  the  end  of  the  south 
aisle  is  a  square  brick  tower,  75ft.  high,  containing 
five  bells,  and  erected  in  1628.  A  fire  in  1830 
destroyed  a  beautiful  chapel  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III ,  with  a  large  western  archway,  which 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  south  wing.  Of 
Rahere,  the  founder  and  first  prior  of  the  church, 
an  effigy  and  tomb  are  still  to  be  seen  within  its 
walls,  inserted  within  a  screen,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
clerestory  is  an  oriel  window,  built  by  Prior  Bolton 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ornamented 
by  his  rebus — an  arrow  inserted  through  a  tun, — 
hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  sign  "  Bolt-in- 
tun."  The  church  contains  some  very  ancient 
monuments  besides  that  of  Rahere  ;  among  others 
the  Elizabethan  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
founder  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  who 
died  in  1589,  and  of  Rycroft,  the  King's  printer  of 
the  Polyglott.  Among  its  baptismal  records  is 
that  of  William  Hogarth,  dated  November,  1697. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  old  Infirmary  at  Sunderland  has  been  pur 
chased  by  the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  is  being 
converted  into  a  Theological  Institute.  The  altera- 
tions, at  a  cost  of  £600,  are  being  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Joseph 
Potts  and  Sons,  architects,  of  Sunderland. 

There  is  every  probability  of  Leicester-square  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  being  turned  before 
long  into  a  theatrical  market-place.  Negotiations 
have  been  for  some  time  in  progress  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  old  and  now  deserted  Sablonni^re 
Hotel,  which  stands  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  square,  and  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
great  painter  Hogarth.  The  intending  purchasers 
.are  a  popular  dramatist,  a  popular  novelist,  and 
their  friends,  and  the  design  of  the  purchasers  is 
to  convert  it  at  once  into  a  theatre.  If  the  new 
street  from  St.  Martin's  Church  to  Oxford-street 
should  be  constructed  in  the  line  intended  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  Sablonniere 
will  then  be  left  in  an  advantageous  corner  posi- 
tion. Simultaneously  with  these  negotiations 
others  are  in  progress  for  the  purchase  of  the  site 
of  Savile-house,  the  object  being  to  construct  a 
first-class  playhouse  on  that  spot.  Shortly  after 
the  fire  in  the  spring  of  1865  which  destroyed  that 
building,  the  various  holders  of  the  property  de- 
manded something  like  £48,000  for  the  freehold 
— a  price  that  frightened  several  theatrical  pro- 
prietors of  that  period.  It  is  now  confidently 
stated  that  a  well  known  impre.iario  and  the  chair- 
man of  a  great  hall  company  have  almost  com- 
pleted the  purchase.  A  site  in  Tichborne-street  is 
also  spoken  of  as  an  "eligible"  and  probable 
place  for  another  theatre,  and  it  has  been  carefully 
surveyed  several  times  for  this  purpose  during  the 
.ast  four  years. 
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NOTICE. 

FRIDAY  next  being  GOOD  FRIDAY,  the 
"  BUILDING  XE\VS "  will  be  published  on 
THUKSDAY,  the  9th  inst.  Advertisers  and 
others  are  requested  to  forward  all  communica- 
tions not  later  than  Fivep.Ji.  on  WEDNESDAY. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.— Cases   for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  Our  Re-kders. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
njaiicrs  who  will  favour  U3  with  brief  uotea  of  works  coa- 
templiitotl  or  ia  progress  iu  the  provinces. 

Lett<?r3  rehiting  to  advertisements  .and  the  ordinary  hnsi- 
ness  of  the  r.iper  should  be  addressetl  to  the  EDITOR, 
SI,  TAVISTOCK  STKEET,  COYEST  GAKDEX,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p  m.  on  Thursday. 

Iionci:.— Tlie  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertiae- 
moiita  for  •■  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  ic,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Tiventvfour  Words. 


(  Reciived.— R.  v.— S.  N— W.  S.— I.  M.  S.— W.  T.— L. 
L.-C.  B  —P.  and  K— A.  F  K.— I.  P.  S.-H.  H.-C.  and 
B.— A.  T.  B— I.  P.  S.— W,  P.— I.  H.— H.  andX.-W.  and 
C.  K  — W.  H.  W.— L.  B.  and  Co.— I.  H— L  W.  T.— E.  R. 
P  — W.  R.— L.  W.  and  A.-1.  W.— W.  L.  C— I.  C— I.  H. 
M.-C.  L. 

W.  P.— Apply  to  Loctwood  and  Co.,  7,  Stationota'  Hall- 
court. 


Corrfspoiii)CEe. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Vie  BuiLDrao  News. 

SiH, — Severe  illness  prevents  my  au.swering  Mr. 
Talbot  Bury's  letters  iu  your  next  impression  as 
fully  as  I  had  intended.  But  time  presses,  and  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  New  House  of 
Commons.  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish,  nor  .im 
I  at  the  present  moment  physically  capable  of 
entering  into  any  competitioa,  but  I  have  a  fair 
right  to  demand  that  the  present  or  any  future 
Government  shall  not  allow  itself  to  be  hood- 
winked orcajoled  into  the  perpetration  of  another 
job  for  the  new  House  of  Commons,  such  as  that 
which  has  just  come  to  maturity  in  the  detes- 
table and  useless  corridor,  and  the  other  works 
in  New  Palace-yard.  The  honour  of  a  nation 
should  be  sacred  in  the  hands  of  its  executive,  and 
the  interests  of  art  should  never  be  sacrificed  to 
any  actual  or  supposed  hereditary  claim.  Let 
three  architects,  who  are  known  to  possess  some 
skill  in  Perpendicular  work,  be  selected.  By  all 
means  let  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  be  one  of  them ;  and, 
if  he  can  produce  a  fitting  design,  exhibiting  the 
saine  feeling,  character,  and  finesse  as  the  original 
building.  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  oppose 
his  appointment  to  carry  it  out.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  cause  I  maintain,  I  cannot  for- 
bear renewing  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  what 
he  has  accomplished  is  simply  an  absolute  and  too 
costly  proof  of  incompetency,  which,  by  its  contrast 
with  the  old  work,  places  him  in  a  very  much 
worse  position  than  if  he  started  de  novo.  "Should 
the  authorities  disregard  the  successive  warnings, 
which  have  reached  them  from  all  sides  from  men 
who  are  perfectly  competent  to  offer  an  opinion, 
they  will  be  condemned  by  universal  opinion. 
£100,000  is  rather  too  much  to  pay  on  the  top  of 
£27,000  for  a  still  more  extensive  fiasco. — I  am, 
*<:■.  E.  ^yELBT  PUGK. 


PUOIN  1-.  BAKEY. 

Sm,— The  energies  of  Mr.  Clayton— although  I 
do  not  presume  to  place  myself  on  a  level  with 
such  a  master  of  analysis — and  the  persistent 
blundering  of  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  are  totally  mis- 
appUed  and  superfluous.  I  reaUy  think  that  it 
would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose,  if,  instead  of 
throwing  the  dust  of  their  small  inferences  and 
inquiries  into  people's  eyes,  they  would  direct 
their  attention  to  such  facts  as  the  following  : — 

■'■■  .Mr.  Herbert,  without  insisting  on  the 
identity  of  every  detail,  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
Mr.  Pugin  make  the  designs  for  the  Throne  sub- 
stantially as  it  is  at  present.  He  remembers  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and  has 
described  them,  as  we  all  know. 

Mr.  Edward  Pugin  saw  his  father  make  several 
Afferent  designs,  one  of  which  was  made  on 
board  a  Ramsgate  steamer. 


1.  myself,  saw  three  diflerent  designs,  which  I 
know  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Pugin.  They  were 
lost  at  the  railway  station  at  Birmingham,  found 
by  me,  opened  and  discussed  in  my  presence  as 
Mr.  Pugin's  ;  and  I  vividly  remember  Mr.  Pugin's 
complaints  of  the  trouble  he  had  been  subjected 
to,  and  the  labour  unnecessarily  inflicted  on  him 
through  Sir  C.  Barry's  perpetual  changes. 

Mr.  Pugin's  Diary  speaks  of  a  "  Throne  "  draw- 
ing made  by  him  at  Salisbury,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Barry  on  November  12,  lS3o.  Dr.  Barry  (Notes, 
p.  6)  acknowledges  that  "a  drawing  of  the  Throne, 
by  Mr.  Pugin,  for  the  estimate^  drawings  still 
exists." 

Mr.  Clayton,  last  week,  in  your  journal,  tells 
us  that,  amongst  the  drawings  referring  to  the 
Throne  exhibited  recently  at  the  Arundel  Society's 
rooms,  "  one  of  them,  a  general  design  of  it,  was, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  by  Mr.  Pugin," 
which,  he  adds,  "  was,  no  doubt,  the  one  Mr. 
Herbert  saw  in  progress." 

Mr.  ^Volfe  (Dr.  Barry's  Notes,  p.  0)  says  that 
"  Pugin  worked  on  the  Throne,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  ornamental  detail  of  it  was 
his."  Jlr.  Wolfe  also  informs  us  that  Sir  Charles 
Barry  wrote  to  Pugin,  on  Sept.  3,  ISii,  s.aying 
"  that  he  had  made  a  new  design  for  the  Throne," 
at  which  time  Mr.  Pugin  paid  Sir  Charles,  at  his 
own  entreaty,  a  visit  of  five  days  to  work  (as  is 
always  impressed  on  us)  on  the  details.  Yet  Dr. 
Barry  informs  us  that  the  design  for  the  Throne, 
in  his  pamphlet,  is  dated  Dec.  17,  1S44.  In  other 
words,  the  details  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Pugin 
about  three  months  before  the  design  was  made 
by  Sir  C.  Barry. 

Now,  it  is  really  inconceivable  that,  with  all 
these  indisputable  facts  before  these  gentlemen, 
the  sole  inference  deduced  from  them  is  exactly 
that  which  is  the  least  probable,  viz.,  that  Sir 
Charles  made  the  design  in  the  photograph  him- 
self. And  this  inference,  moreover,  is  shackled 
with  the  monstrous  inconsistency,  just  elicited 
from  Mr.  Wolfe's  statement — that  the  details 
were  made  by  one  person  three  months  before 
the  design  was  made  by  another. 

2.  Mr.  Talbot  Bury  asks  whether  Mr.  Pugin's 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  -J.  Powell,  has  not  seen  this 
drawing  of  the  Throne,  and  has  informed  him 
that  Mr.  Bury  is  right  and  Mr.  Herbert  wrong  ! 
I  answer  that  Mr.  Powell  has  made  no  such  un- 
qualified admission.  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
from  him  to  Jlr.  Edward  Pugin,  wherein  he 
admits  that  "  the  drawing  looks  wonderfully  like 
Mr.  Pugin's  touch,"  adding,  "  one  thing  is 
certain,  it  never  could  have  existed  without  his 
mind."  This  is,  in  reality,  the  pith  of  the  whole 
matter,  Mr.  Pugin's  mind,  manifested  in  all  the 
other  designs  he  made  for  the  Throne,  is  manifest 
in  this  as  well.  It  flashes  out  plainly  enough,  in 
spite  of  the  "main  lines"  and  "  Pugin-like 
symmetry  of  square  forms,"  which  are  assumed 
so  positively  to  be  the  attributes  of  Sir  C.  Barry's 
work. 

3.  It  would  conduce  very  materially  to  a  settle- 
ment of  this  question  if  we  were  informed 
whether  there  are  in  existence  any  more  drawings 
of  this  kind  said  to  be  by  Sir  C.  B.arry — any  of 
the  "general  drawings  of  all  the  internal  fittiugs 
of  the  House  of  Lords,"  made  during  Mr.  Pugin's 
visit  to  Brighton  in  IS 44. 

4.  Let  me  remind  Mr.  Pugin's  antagonists  that 
the  general  question  about  the  original  design  is 
not  in  the  remotest  degree  settled  by  this  minor 
discussion  about  the  Throne.  The  Throne  draw- 
ing, indeed,  makes  the  "  nursery  secret  office  " 
■doubly  suspicious,  and  at  the  same  time  calls 
from  Dr.  Barry  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  Sir  C.  Barry's  visit  to  Mr.  t'uginat  Salisbury, 
from  Nov.  2  to  Nov.  9, 1S35,  is  not  entered  in  Sir 
C.  Barry's  Diary. — I  am,  &c.,      T,  S.  BuBTOX. 

21,  Savile-row. 


We  make  slight  alterations  in  this  country  when 
the  evening  is  hot  and  the  singers  out  of  humour, 
but  this  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion.  As  to 
the  emasculate  tone  of  the  old  instruments,  well  it  is 
what  1  .-uimire.  I  think  it  mellow,  full,  round, 
delicious,  refined,  free  from  cither  thin  sharpness 
or  noisy  vulgarity,  but  this  is  also  entirely  a  matter 
of  opinion.  If  Willis  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  have  good  metal,  why  are  the  32ft.  pipes  in  the 
monster  organ  to  be  all  tin  ?— I  am,  &c., 

Warrington  Taylor. 
190,  Euston-road. 


ORGAJSS. 

Sir, — Schulze's  bellows  may  be  old  fashioned, 
but,  for  all  that,  they  are  steadier  than  Willis's  ; 
no  one  is  asked  to  use  Schulze's  bellows,  but 
Willis  is  asked  to  improve  his.  Gigantic  organs, 
gigantic  architecture,  gigantic  bands  and  choruses, 
are  not  tests  of  the  artists.  There  is  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  variety  of  tone  possible — it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  a  gigantic  instrument  to  produce 
it.  We  all  know  that  an  orchestra  beyond  a  cer- 
tain size  produces  no  greater  effect  of  tone  than 
one  of  a  sufficient  number  of  players.  As  to  the 
British  public  and  its  capacities,  I  am  sure  your 
correspondent  has  not  seen  many  of  the  scores  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Her  Majesty's.  I  do  not 
know  any  other  public  that  will  swallow  as  much. 


Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  the  interesting  con- 
troversy on  Organs  seems  drawing  to  a  close,  a? 
we  sometimes  arrive  at  the  truth  after  wading 
through  much  misrepresentation.  Your  correspon- 
dent "J.  C.  J."  can  have  but  very  little 
knowledge  of  organ  pipe  metnl,  when  he  asks 
us,  why,  if  metal  has  so  much  tin  iu  its  com- 
position, it  is  not  spotted  ?  Now,  spotted  metal 
ia  produced  by  mixing  certain  quantities  of  tin 
with  good  lead,  in  proportion  varying  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  of  tin.  If  met,al,  containing 
about  these  proportions,  is  not  spotted,  it  is  be- 
cause the  spot  has  been  planed  out.  'The  pipes 
in  the  organ  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  made 
of  metal  containing  three-fourths  of  tin  to  one- 
fourth  of  lead,  and  that  composition  will  not 
spot  on  account  of  its  richness.  I  notice  that 
"  J.  C.  J."  calls  the  Kingston  organ  "  a  very 
large  organ,"  and  then  says  that  Mr.  Lewes  has 
never  built  a  really  large  organ.  Mr.  Lewes  is 
the  builder  of  the  celebrated  organ  in  St. 
Hilda's  Church,  South  Shields,  an  instrument 
that  for  beauty  and  power  of  tone  far  surpasses 
any  instrument  of  similar  size  constructed  by 
Mr.  Willis  ;  in  this  (the  St.  Hilda's)  organ  the 
vrind  reservoirs  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Rae's 
published  account,  100  cubic  feet  of  air.  If 
■'J.  C.  J."  will  tell  us  how  much  air  can  be 
contained  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  Kingston 
organ,  we  can  then  jud2:e  for  ourselves  whether 
the  organ  at  South  Shields  entitles  Mr.  Lewes  to 
be  classed  with  the  "great"  organ  builders  or 
not.  I  suppose  that  even  Mr.  Willis  must  have 
had  a  few  "small  country  church  organs"  to 
build  in  his  time,  and  were  they  small  because 
he  had  not  then  talent  enough  to  build  large 
organs  ?  I  should  also  like  to  know  where  Mr. 
Lewes's  unsuccessful  specimen  of  an  organ  exists  ? 
and  why  Mr.  Willis,  with  all  his  talent,  and  an 
immense  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal,  so  failed 
to  fill  the  Liverpool  Townhall  with  his  gigantic 
organ  of  over  100  stops,  that  he  has  Lately  been 
obliged  to  add  a  number  of  very  powerful  reed 
stops,  at  (I  believe)  a  pressure  of  22in.  ? — I  am, 
&c.,  Y.  Z. 

THE  BIRillNGHAM  SPRING 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — Being  on  a  visit  to  Birmingham  (chiefly 
on  account  of  the  Exhibition)  I  have  more  than 
once  visited  the  .Architectural  Room,  making 
notes  respecting  the  various  drawings  as  I  went 
through.  As  au  architect  of  some  position  in 
London,  and  consequently  having  had  much  ex- 
perience in  designing  and  carrying  out  work 
(chiefly  church  architecture),  I  feel  convinced  you 
win  not  refuse  to  allow  me  a  little  space  in  your 
valuable  paper  for  their  insertion.  I  am  also 
happy  to  say  Birmingham  is  considered  'oy  London 
people  to  possess  some  ot  the  finest  .and  most  im- 
posing buildings  in  England,  and  the  people  are 
considered  art-loving  and  art-encouraging.  Having 
said  this  by  way  of  preface,  I  will  commence  my 
criticism. 

The  Gothic  style  appears  to  preponderate  over 
Italian,  and  the  examples  of  both  styles  .are,  on  the 
whole,  very  good.  The  designs  of  Jlr.  J.  O.  Bland 
may  be  mentioned  as  very  thoughtful  studies  in 
Gothic  architecture,  the  views  of  Stroud  and 
Acock 's  Green  Churches  being  specially  worthy  of 
remark.  The  etching  is  beautiful.  This  gentle- 
man has,  I  believe,  distinguished  himself  by 
numerous  structures,  in  which  polychromy  is 
used  extensively,  chiefly  in  brickwork.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Chatwin's  design  for  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
Edgbaston,  and  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Birming- 
ham, shows  a  deep  knowledge  of  Gothic,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  esthetic  feeling.  Mr.  G. 
Holmes's  designs  are  also  worthy  of  remark.  Mr. 
John  Davis,  jun.,  sends  three  elaborate  drawings. 
Assuming  that  he  is  a  young  man,  the  drawings 
do  him  much  credit.  The  two  etchings  show  im- 
mense labour  and  perseverance,  and,  though 
abounding  in  faults,  are  very  promising.  The 
coloured  drawingis  not  so  satisfactory,  being  some- 
what crude  and  approaching  to  tawdriness.    How- 
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ever,  it  Mr.  Divia  perseveres  (studying  carefully 
our  '  best  ecclesiastical  structures,  and  weddiug 
himself  to  no  particular  branch  of  Gothic),  he  may 
in  time  do  something  really  meritorious.  The 
drawing  by  Mr.  F.  Barlow  Osborn  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  adapt  Gothic  to  commercial  re- 
quirements. It  has  a  solid  substantial  appear- 
ance, and  its  proportions  are  good  and  detail 
elegant.  The  drawing  of  Norwicli  Cathedral  by 
Ifr.  Bakwell  is  a  very  interesting  and  faithful  re- 
presentation of  the  interior  of  that  noble  edifice. 
Among  the  otherGothic  worksmust  be  mentioned 
tlioae  bv  Messrs.  Nichols,  Ingall,  Veall,  &c.,  many 
of  whose  designs  are  satisfactory.  Among  the 
Clawic  contributors  are  Messrs.  Chatwin,  Teoville 
ThomasoD,  Holmes,  Bateman,  and  Corser,  Phipson, 
Plevins,  &c.,  most  of  whose  de.^igns  are  good,  but 
not  so  interesting  to  a  lover  of  Gothic  architecture 
as  the  former. 

The  collection  of  photographs  is  very  interesting. 
Sfost  of  them  are  taken  from  the  works  themselves. 
For  sharpness  and  delicacy,  I  have  never  setn 
themsurpaased.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  most  of  the  above  drawings  at  the  London 
Architectuial  Exhibition  next  year.— I  am,  &c., 
A  LosDON  Architect. 

Farringdon-street,  London. 

LOW  ESTIMATES. 

Sin,— The  letter  from  "Fair  Play"  in  the  BniLD- 
1X0  Nkws,  March  13,  induces  me  to  take  up  my 
pen  and  vindicate  myself  and  others  who  are  not 
the  lowest  in  these  "  low  tenders,"  and  who  wish 
to  see  justice  done  to  builder  .and  proprietor,  by 
explaining  the  unprincipled  way  in  which 
the  w^ork  is  carried  out  in  a  contract  now  in  the 
course  of  execution,  for  which  I  and  a  few  more 
were  invited  to  tender.  My  business  calling  me 
to  Portsmouth,  I  thought  I  would  prolong  my 
journey  to  Hayling  Island  to  see  the  building  I  had 
tendered  for,  when  the  highest  tender  w.as  sent  in 
at  .e-2,054,  and  the  lowest  at  £S45,  and  which  had 
to  be  completed  by  the  25th  of  March,  subject  to 
a  penalty  of  £10  per  week  after  that  time  until 
completed.  On  my  arrival  I  found,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  railway  station,  only  the  carcase  of 
the  building  that  had  to  be  completed  by  March 
25  !  I  asked  to  see  the  foreman,  but  found  there 
was  not  one,  and  that  there  were  but  five  or  six 
men  on  the  job.  I  was  told  that  the  "governor" 
would  be  there  shortly,  and,  as  he  did  not  arrive, 
I  made  a  survey  in  his  absence,  and  I  discovered 
that  timber  and  other  materials,  far  inferior  in 
quality  and  less  in  size  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
specification,  were  being  used.  I  much  doubt  if  this 
can  pa.ss.  In  justice  to  the  proprietors,  I  can  say 
that  the  wording  of  ( he  conditions  and  specifica- 
tions for  this  building  is  very  explicit,  but  it  is 
far  from  being  carried  out. — I  am,  &c.. 

Fair  Plat's  SIate. 


[SOI.]— THE  AUTO-PLAXOGRAPH.— Can  >ou  inform 
me  where  1  could  obtain  a  sketch  and  description  of  the 
auto-planograph,  exhibit«d  by  5lr.  R.  Jahns,  at  the  Liver- 
p.jol  Archil«ctuniJ  Society's  meeting,  mentioned  .it  p.  210  of 
the  Buil-DlNC  Nkws  ;  or  can  you  give  mo  Jlr.  Jahn'a  ad- 
dress? If  so,  you  would  obligo  a  subscriber. — H.  Francis 
Clarke. 


[802.]— .\  SEA  WALL.— Sir,— Plo.aso  insert  the  follow- 
ing in  your  journal  as  soon  iw  convenient,  and  oblige: — A 
sea  wail,  built  in  1S66.  enclosing  a  parcel  of  ground  to  be 
used  as  a  promenade,  the  height  of  which  above  the  ground 
wasTft.,  and  the  thickness  about  2ft.  Oin,,  about  three  weeks 
since  succumbed  to  the  force  of  tho  sea  during  a  heavy  gale, 
and  was  a  second  time  destroyed.  As  it  is  intended  to  rebuild 
it,  Ishould  beobliged  by  yourself  oninyofyourreaders  giving 
me  any  plan  bv  which  it  might  resist  tho  force  of  the  sea. 
It  was  built  with  g(Kxl  heavy  stone,  laid  on  edgeways,  and 
cemented  with  best  Portland.  I  should  also  think  it  a 
favour  if  you  could  give  me  a  receipt  for  making  good  con- 
crete.— ALEXjVNUER. 


[S03.]— MOHNTING  DRAWINGS  ON  CLOTH,— Would 
"  C.  E. ,  Torquay,"  oblige  a  subscriber  by  giving  a  description 
of  his  way  to  mount  drawings  on  cloth  ?  and  oblige  yours 
— A  Constant  Reader. 


[779.]_AGREEMENTS.— If  there  was.  a  stamped  agree- 
ment stating  the  price  the  builder  was  to  p.ay  the  sub- 
contractor, the  work  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  mentioned 
in  that  agreement,  and  the  builder  must  supi>ly  a  copy  of 
It,  But  if  it  was  not  stamped  within  a  mouth  of  the  date 
of  the  signature  it  will  not  hold,  and  the  work  must  be  paid 
for  measure  and  value,  at  the  usual  market  prices,  as  deter- 
mined by  a  licensed  surveyor. — F.  T. 

[7S4.]-"PRACTICAL  BUILDER"  AND  TREATISE  ON 
CIRCLES  AND  RAMPS— The  most  practical  treatise  on 
circidar  surfaces  and  ramps,  and  oblique  arches,  .and  tlie 
best  and  most  useful  information  upon  pr.actical  building, 
may  be  found  in  "  Gwilt's  Cyclopiedia,"  published.by  Long- 
man and  Co.— T.  T.  H. 


THE    NEW    ISLINGTON    WORKHOUSE. 

Sir,  -  The  statement  in  l.nt  week's  number  with  referonco 
to  this  building  is  incorrect.  Since  the  selection  and  a'lop- 
tion  of  my  design,  tho  compulsory  re<iuirements  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  have  considerably  incrciscd  the  cost.  The 
iiifirmarr,  planned  on  the  Pavilion  principle,  provides  just 
upon  900,  and  the  *'  separation  wards"  1,:JOO  cubic  feet  per 
inmate,  as  against  the  Wo  cubic  feet  asked  for  in  tho  first 
instance.  Central  strives  have  been  preferred  for  the  wards 
it,5*c.vl  .-f  fireplaces  in  the  side  wall.«,  .•«  originally  intended, 
1  It;*!' kit«^hcn.  scullcrT.  and  other  intenial  ar- 

alS'iadeUacheil  doctor's  residence,  and  a  large 
The  cubical  capiicity  of  the  casual  ward  has 
b-.-n  in.-r'-xs.Ml.  Several  improveinenti,  suggested  by  my- 
iwlf,  and  not  inclnde<)  in  their  origin.al  instructions,  have 
al»i  been  a/lopted  by  the  Onanlians.  The  amount  stated 
in  tho  original  instnictions  issued  by  the  trustees  was,  in- 
clnding  the  margin  of  10  pi;r  cent.,  about  £10.000.  The 
Amount  of  the  .ii-cepterl  tender,  which,  in  mldition  to  the 
Poor  Ijiw  rcquirenitiiitA,  Ac,  above  stat*^!,  includes  "sani- 
tiry  "  fittings  of  the  most  approved  ilcscription,  piping  for 
hot  an<l  cold  Winter,  wanning,  and  gas  throughout  the'entire 
building:  aL>o  for  all  enclosing  and  other  walls,  earth- 
work, drainage,  A:o. ,  is,  on  tho  other  hand,  under  jC62,000. 

a07,  Oxford-street,  W.  RoDT.  IIv.  Bl'RDES. 


^ntcrcoinmnnication. 


tS04.]— EYESIGHT.— I  shall  bo  obliged  if  I  can  be  in- 
formed whether  continual  working  in  a  sliop  where  all  the 
glass  is  fi-osted  does  not  tend  to  injure  the  eyesight? — D. 


[S05.]— DRAWING  INK.— Cowld  you.  or  any  of  yonr 
readers,  enlighten  rae  aa  to  the  beat  ink  I  can  use  in  draw- 
ing on  a  substance  vtry  similar  to  ground  glass  or  slate?  It 
is  necessary  that  the  ink  should  stand  the  ellecta  of  being 
waBhed.-S.  T.  H. 

[SOG.]— ARCHES. — Is  tliis  arch  coustructionally  good; 


QUESTIONS. 

[TOSO-PLATINUM  DISCH.— Can  any  rejwlor  inform  mo 
where,  and  at  what  price,  platinum  disci  for  ccjiioiuisiiig 
giu.  n»  exhibited  at  the  lj»t  f<oir6«of  tho  Itoynl  Society,  are 
obtainable?  Ad  increaw  of  tho  quantity  and  quality  of 
li^'bt  in  ruuch  desired  by  all,  and  especially  by — A  Nioht 
^Yorker.  

[900.) -QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES  OP  TIMBER  — 
Will  tome  oDe  tell  mo  liow  to  understand  tho  qunutitiott 
and  prioes  of  timtror  and  dc;iU,  a^  advertised  in  tliu 
Bi:iLi*i>JO  Nr.WH,  and  tlio  niuaniiiy  of  duty  and  drawback. 
&c.?  How  many  lineal  yan)»  nr  font  of  Uin.  by  'Mn.  ; 
ditto,  of  Sin.  by  3in.  ;  ditto,  of  7in.  by  3in.,  or  aibic  f««t, 
to  tb«  load  or  bandied?  -  Ionoraiivs. 


and  to  what  period  or  era  of  Gothic  architecture  does  it 
rightly  belong?— F. 


[807.]— TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  INFIRMARY  COMPE- 
TITION.—Can  any  of  your  readers  fui'uish  infonnation  re- 
specting the  above-named  competition  ?  In  1S60,  an  adver- 
tisement appeared,  inviting  architects  to  send  in  designs  for 
certain  alterations  and  additions  ti?  the  infirmary  before 
January  1,  lSt}~.  An  extension  of  time  was  given,  and  the 
day  finally  selected  for  sending  in  the  designs  was  April  1 
(Ail  Fool's  Day,  be  it  observed),  a  day  singularly  wtfU 
chosen,  and  possibly  intended  as  a  dismal  joke  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  dupes  who  responded  to  the  invitation. — An 
April  Fool. 

[S03.]— MEASURING  OLD  BUILDINGS. -Inmeasuring 
old  buildings  I  often  have  to  guess  the  height  of  some  un- 
aocessible  point,  from  not  knowing  how  to  ubtain  it  without 
a  theodolite.  Will  you  leaders  kindly  tell  me  whether 
there  ia  any  eaay  method  of  doing  this  accurately  without 
instruments? — Eccle-sioi-ogist. 


[S09.]— TENDERING  FOR  OLD  LEAD.  —I  tendered 
for  the  old  lead  on  a  church  roof  at  so  much  per  ton,  aa 
weiplied  in  the  churchyard.  Can  I  claim  for  a  per  centage 
for  dros§.  or  must  I  give  exactly  what  I  have  otfered  with- 
out making  any  deduction  whatever?- Plummet. 


REPLIES. 


[767a].— BEAD  AND  FLUSH  FRAMING.— Seeing  your 
previous  correspondents  disagree  as  to  the  right  construction 
of  bead  and  flush  panels,  1  think  the  proper  construction  i&  an 
astragal  tongued  in  dry,  as  in 
sketch  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that, 
in  these  days  of  cheap  foreign 
joinery,  this  is  too  much  Ut 
expect  from  builders ;  though 
this  would  be  uhtaper  than 
tljo  boiid  on  th"  framing, 
^ly  objection  to  the  bead  on 
llie  framing  ia,  that  the  quirk  of  the  Ijead  ueaily  cuts 
into  the  groove,  and  a  blow  from  the  other  side  bnaks  the 
portion  of  wood  left  in  front.  This  is  also  often  effected  by 
dampness  causing  the  tongue  of  jmnel  to  swell,  and  so  burst- 
ing the  face  otf.  I  object  to  the  bead  on  the  panel,  because 
the  shrinkage  of  the  panel  {generally  the  widest  piece  of 
wood  in  the  framing,  and  therefore  hubject  to  greater  ex- 
pansion  and  contraction)  causes  the  end  bead  to  slide  on 
the  mitre  and  assume  a  curved  form,  finding  employment 
again  forthe  joiner's  enemy  putty.  Hut,  :i3  work  is  gene- 
rally executed,  I  should  give  the  preference  of  tlie  two 
l)lan»,  except  in  tluck  framing,  to  the  bead  on  the  panel. — 
it<*UERT  Pmillipb,  Foreman  of  Works,  Dobroyd  Castle, 
Todmordeu. 


[790.1— BOOK  OF  DESIGNS  FOR  CARVINGS.- If  "  W. 
F.  H."  is  in  earnest,  and  wishes  to  obtain  grace  and  \ariety 
iu  thti  forms  of  vases,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  tho 
Etruscan  Vases  in  the  British  Museum.  One  day  spent  in 
studying  and  sketching  from  them  would  do  him  more  good 
than  any  number  of  books. — W.  T.  R. 


[77.5.]  —  COMPETITIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  FROM 
EXISTING  BUILDING3.-I  beg  to  say  that  I  went  and 
measured  an  old  wood  roof  io  a  churcli  aome  few  miles  from 
where  I  reside,  and  had  no  difficulty  whatever  when  I  gt)t 
to  understand  the  sexton  ;  and,  further,  I  intend  measuring 
and  drawing  tho  whole  church,  some  parts  of  which  are 
Fourteenth  century.- Another  Constant  Reader. 


[793.1 -SHAPE  OF  ABUTMENT  STONES.  — "  F."  has 
shown  his  abutment  etones  as  they  are  genei-ally  foimed  for 


modern  works.  Fig.  1,  in  the  above  sketch,  would  seem 
more  appropriate  and  secure  than  what  he  has  shown ; 
fig.  2  shows  an  interior  abutment  stone ;  and  figs.  3  and  4 
are  exteriors,  all  of  wliich  radiate  from  diflereut  centres. 
The  latter  three  sketches  are  from  ancient  examples. — 
Clerk  of  Works. 

[793.]— The  question  of  your  correspondent  amounts  to  a 
principle,  and  is  not  "purely  a  matier  of  ta.ste."  It  is  a 
mattei  of  pure  taste — the  maximum  amount  of  beauty  for 
the  minimum  amount  of  cost.  Refeniug  to  the  sketches, 
and  remarking  that  it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  work  a  stone 
at  an  acute  angle,  then  No.  3  would  be  objected  to  on  prin- 
ciple, because  the  projecting  beak  would  crumble  away  with, 
a  very  alight  knock.  And  as  for  No.  2,  let  one  fancy  tho 
trouble  and  expense  of  cutting  out  the  nasty  corner  at  the 
bottom,  not  forgetting  the  fact  that,  if  the  arch  stones  are,  , 
as  is  generally  the  case,  of  a  strongly  contrasting  colour,  the 
arrh  would  appear  to  be  either  flying  in  the  air  or  resting  oa 
a  pane  of  glass,  ever  seeking  the  opportunity  of  slipping 
down,  to  the  discomfiture,  at  least,  cf  people's  minds,  if 
not  their  bones.  I,  therefore,  prefer  No.  1,  both  construc- 
tively and  sesthetically,  and  cannot  see  the  ditference  whether 
used  in  what  your  correspondent  is  pleased  to  call  "  Classic 
or  Gothic,"  as  being  the  most  common-sense  method — a 
method  which,  alas,  is  not  apparently  so  highly  developed  ■ 
as  the  opposite  one  of  "  freaks  o'  fancy."  The  question 
recalls  to  memory  those  pointed  brick  arches  where  the 
bricks  are  "  rubbed  "  into  all  sorts  of  earthly  shapes  merely 
that  the  joints  shall  radiate  to  one  common  centre  instead 
of  to  two — not  knowing  why,  unless  it  be  that  the  cost 
should  be  increased  five  times. —  H. 

[793.] — There  is  no  general  ruleforthe  shape  of  abutment 
stones.  Some  adopt  one  and  some  another  form  ;  but  for 
strength  and  rejiose  fig.  I  suggests  itself,  where  the  oiain 


lines  are  horizontal.  Fig.  2  is  best  adapted  for  Ba^rment}il 
Pointed  or  Gothic,  with  the  extrados  carried  down  to  inter- 
ircct  the  joint  line.  Fig.  3  is  not  lecommended,  on  account 
of  its  acute  angle,  which  is  a  constructional  weakness,  espe- 
cially in  wide  spans;  for  when  the  weight  comes  on  the 
crown  it  tends  downwards,  and  the  thrust  comes  on  the 
acute  point  and  breiUts  it  off. — S.  Lewis. 


[797.]— HALF-TIMBERED  ERECTION.— I  would  sug- 
gest to  "W.  W."  to  line  over  the  inside  of  his  partitions  with 
A-inch  rabbetted  boarding,  the  face  of  which  should  be  left 
rough  for  papering.  I  would  also  advise  *'W.  W."  to  dispense 
with  such  flimsy  constructions,  and  adopt  the  Portland 
cement  concrete  "walls,  which  would  be  durable,  and,  in  k 
sanitary  sense,  much  more  healthful  of  the  two.— F.  H. 

LUSCOM. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  North  Waltham,  Hants, 
rebuilt  in  1S66,  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  placing 
of  several  stained  gla^s  windows,  by  BaUlie,  in  memnry  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  Carey,  M.  A. 

A  stained  glass  window  has  just  been  completed  and  fixed 
in  tho  north-east  side  of  tho  chancel  of  South  Moltou 
Church,  Devonshire.  H  has  a  large  four-light  window. 
The  subjects  in  the  four  top  lights  are  The  Blind  Receiving 
Sight,  The  Lame  Wcdking.  The  Lepers  Cleansed,  and  The 
Dead  Raised.  The  subjects  of  tho  lower  panels  are  Feed 
the  Hungry,  Give  Drink  to  the  Thirsty.  Clothe  tlie  Naked, 
Visit  the  Sick.  The  window  is  by  Messrs.  E.  and  S.  Deer, 
of  Exeter. 
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STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  model  of  the  statue  of  PrcaiJent  Lincoln,  which  is  to 
form  part  of  the  "  Lincoln  monument "  to  be  erected  by 
the  War  Fund  Committee,  haa  been  completed  by  the 
artist,  Mr.  H.  K.  Br«mi.  The  statue,  which  will  be  of 
bronze,  will  be  9ft.  in  height,  representing  Mr.  Ltucohi  in 
a  standing  ixwitiou,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  copy  of  the 
Emancipation  Prix^lamation,  with  the  right  hand  pointing 
to  the  wordfl,  "  Shall  be  for  eTer  free,"  engraved  thereon. 
The  statue  will  rest  upon  a  pedestal  15ft.  in  height,  orna- 
ment^jd  with  appropriate  devices.  The  total  coat  of  the 
monument  will  be  15,000  dols.,  which  amount  has  been  fully 
subscribed  in  one  dollar  subscriptions.  The  monument  will 
be  placed  in  the  Park,  near  the  great  fountain. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

It  is  calculated  that  at  least  1,000  operative  builders  are 
on  strike  at  Geneva,  and  the  wages  of  whom  amount  to 
ab.nit  £240  per  day.  The  master  bnUders  have  issued  an 
a-idrcss  to  the  men,  in  which  they  say — *'  With  your  encr- 
getii:  ooncurrence,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  a  general  strike  ; 
learn  to  xmite  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  an  association  ;  leArn 
to  oppose  to  it  the  free  expression  of  your  will.  Free  and 
independent  workmen,  m.ake  use  of  your  liberty  :  make 
known  your  opinion,  and  prove  that  the  Interu,ationaI  Asso- 
ciation represents  but  a  small  niiuority,  whose  violence  and 
threats  cannot  intimidate  .vou. " 
^  Letters  from  Philadelphia  inform  us  that  throughout  the 
Vnited  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  working 
men  submitted  to  a  marked  reduction  of  wages  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  labour. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  dismissals 
of  hired  artizans  and  labouiers  which  have  taken  place  at 
Portsmouth,  and  at  other  yards,  a  retluction  to  the  extent 
of  1,'JOO  men  will  be  madeat  Woolwich  yard  alone. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Claim  agaixst  Chapel  Trustees. — Parkes  v. 
Mountain  and  others. — In  this  case  before  the 
Birmingham  County  Court,  Mr.  Parkes,  tube 
maker,  Birmincham,  sued  George  Mountain,  John 
Palfreyman,  Jabez  Reynolds,  and  John  Page 
(trustees  of  the  United  A[ethodist  Free  Churches 
Chapel,  at  Ridding-lane,  Wednesbury), to  recover 
£16,  being  the  price  of  work  done  in  putting  a 
warming  apparatus  into  the  chapel.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  work  in  question  was  not  disputed, 
but. the  defendants  alleged  that  the  agreement 
to  do  it  had  been  made  with  a  Mr.  Erotherton, 
of  Wolverhampton,  who  undertook  to  execute  it 
for  £25.  Mr.  Erotherton  had  taken  the  chairat 
a  tea-meeting  of  the  congregntion  in  December, 
1866,  and  the  defendants  alleged  that  Mr. 
Erotherton  on  that  occasion  remarked  that  the 
chapel  was  very  cold,  and  some  further  conver. 
sation  taking  place,  he  undertook  to  get  the 
chapel  warmed  for  .-25,  and  give  six  months 
credit.  The  defendants  were  willing  to  pay  £25 
for  that  work  in  the  terms  of  the  alleged  con- 
tract. Mr.  Erotherton  was  called,  and  denied 
having  made  any  offer  to  put  a  warming  ap- 
paratus in  the  chapel  for  £25,  or  for  any  other 
amount.  He  denied  having  alluded  to  the  warm- 
ing of  the  chapel  in  any  remarks  that  he  made 
on  the  occasion  of  the  tea-meeting.  Mr.  Parkes 
the  plaintifT,  and  his  brother,  were  also  called, 
and  deposed  to  doing  the  work  on  instructicns 
received  from  Mr.  Palfreyman,  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  chapel.  George  Mountain  and  John 
Page,  two  of  the  defendants,  were  called,  and 
swore  to  Mr.  Erotherton  offering  to  warm  the 
chapel  for  £25.  The  judge  said  that  no  doubt 
there  had  been  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants  as  to  who  was  to  do  the  work 
for  them,  bat  they  were  legally  liable,  and  the 
verdict  must  be  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount. 


ciate."  His  argument  is  that  the  right  man 
was  not  in  the  right  place.  Again,  the  jurors 
were  originally  misinformed  as  to  the  time  when 
they  would  be  wanted,  and  the  result  was  the 
paucity  of  rewards  obtained  by  British  exhi- 
bitors, which  gave  rise  to  loud  complaints. 


"  Rating  of  Railways."  By  Edward  Ryde,  Sur- 
veyor ;  Cassell  and  Co. 
Ls  the  form  of  letters,  each  letter  complete  in  it- 
self, Messi-s,  Cassell  are  i-ssuiug  a  series  of 
practical  reference  books,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Kydo,  of  Parliament-street.  The  present  pamphlet 
treats  of  the  rating  of  railways,  a  subject  of 
special  interest  to  professional  men,  but  one  little 
understood  by  the  public  at  large.  In  connection 
with  railway  rating,  a  vast  number  of  questions 
have  to  be  considered,  and  Mr,  Kyde  1  rings  the 
experience  of  thirty  years  to  elucidate  and  ex- 
plain the  general  rules  and  principles  to  be 
adopted.  In  a  small  shilling  brochure,  of  thirty- 
six  pages,  this  wide  subject  is  necessarily  treated 
very  briefly,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  merit.  In 
subsequent  letters  the  author  wUl  deal  with  land 
surveying,  compensation  cases,  timber  measur- 
ing, light  and  air  questions,  dilapidations  and 
nuisances,  and  other  subjects  of  importance  to 
men  in  his  profession,  aud  not  without  interest 
to  the  general  public. 


KOTICES    of    PUBLICATIONS. 
"  Recollections  of  the  Paris  Exhibition   of  1867." 

By  Eugene  Buoiel  :  Chapman  and  Hall,  193, 

Piccadilly. 
M.  RiMJiEL,  the  well-known  perfumer,  was  an 
Assistant-Commissioner  of  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
and  wrote  a  description  of  it  in  two  French  news- 
papers, wfiich  he  afterwards  published  in  a  col- 
lected form.  He  has  here  given  us  an  English 
version  of  that  work.  Perhaps  his  attractively 
got-up  little  volume  has  been  somewhat  late  in 
appearing  ;  still  it  is  interesting  enough,  without 
being  very  original,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  to 
many  a  welcome  souvenir  of  the  latest,  and  in 
fpmf  respects  the  greatest,  of  the  International 
Exhibitions.  M.  Rimmel,  it  may  be  stated,  joins 
heartily  in  the  opinion  that  the  jury  awards,  as  a 
whole,  aud  particularly  as  regards  this  country, 
were  open  to  censure.  "  Eminent  noblemen  had 
to  judge  manufactures  with  which  they  were 
totally  imacquainted,  and  learned  doctors  to  pro- 
nounce_  on  the  merits  of  fancy  articles  which 
all  their  science  did  not  enable  them  to  appre- 


"  Manual  of  W'ood  Carving,  &c."    By   W.   Bem- 
ROSE,  Jdnr.     With  an  Introduction   by  Llew- 
ELLT.N-N-  Jewtt,  F.S.A.     Fifth  Edition  :    Bern- 
rose  and  Sons,  21,  Paternoster-row. 
We  have  had  recently  to  notice  more  than  one 
new  manual  of  Wood  Carving,  and  we  are  now  called 
upon    to    notice   another   which   has   reached    a 
fifth  edition.     This  may  presumably  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  the  art  is   being  more  generally  prac- 
tised than  formerly,  and  that  carved  furniture, 
and     other    objects,    are    coming    into    general 
favour.      "Take    care    of    the    beautiful,"    said 
Gol-the,  "and  the  useful  wUl  take  care   of  itself." 
There  is  truth  in  the  maxim.     But  wood  carving, 
it  may  be  said,  is  not  more  beautiful  than  use- 
ful.    As  Mr.  Jewitt,  in  an  elegant  introduction  to 
Mr.  Bemrose's  work,  remarks,  "  There  is  scarcely 
an  art  to  which  our  English  homes  are  so  much 
indebted   for  their    beauty,   their    comfort,   and 
their  attractiveness,  as  that  of  wood  carviug  ;  and 
there  is  none  which  is  capable  of  more  develop- 
ment, or  of  being  practised  with  more  pleasurable 
results,    than    it   is."     Nor   is   the   notion   well 
founded   that,   because  a  piece   of    furniture   is 
carved,  it  must  be  costly.     In  one  sense,  carved 
furniture  is  costly,   but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  50  per  cent,  less  expensive  than  much  of 
the  veneered  furniture,   and   more  than  500  per 
cent,   better  and   richer   looking.     The    manual 
before   us,  which  is  chiefly  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  learners  and  amateurs  in  the  art  ,is 
superior^to  most  works  of  the  class  we  have  seen, 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  examples  of  carving 
it  gives,  suitable  for  general  use — i.e.,  for  domes- 
tic furniture.     Some  of  the  side-board  backs  and 
the  book-cases  are  rich  and  elaborate,   and  would 
require  very  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  an 
amateur  for  their  successful  execution.     Others  of 
the  designs  are   more  simple,  but  equally  effec- 
tive, and  in  good  taste.     The  church  furniture, 
which    includes    lecterns,    stools,    chairs,    alms- 
bowls,  etc.,  is   good  on  the  whole.     Two  new  fea- 
tures in  wood  carving  are,  we  observe,  introduced  in 
Mr.  Bemrose's   work.     The   one   he   has  named 
"  Diaper    Carving :"  it  consists   in   the   ground- 
work, or  parts  usually  cut  away  in  carving,  being 
punched  in  patterns,  thus  throwing  up  the  design 
with  such  force  that  the  efJect  is  almost  equal  to 
carving  itself.     This  is  an  improvement  on  the  old 
method  of   filling  subordinate  parts  by  scribing. 
Furniture    made  up   entirely  on  this  plan  looks 
remarkably  weU,  says  the  author,  while  it  can  be 
rapidly  executed.     The  other  new  feature  is  the 
introduction  of  club  nails  (known  .as  "cast  hols"), 
which  may   be    introduced    with    .advantage    on 
various  parts  of  carved  work,  as  shown  in  several 
of  the  plates.     These  nail-heads  may  be  of  various 
shapes,  and  when  placed  at  intervals  of  half-an- 
inch  along  the  edge  of  a  plain  shelf,  they  produce 
a  very   neat    appearance.     This    manual    shows 
great  taste  in  the  getting  up,  and  is  published  at 
a    very  low    figure,    considering   the  number    of 
plates,  and  the  amount  of  instruction  it  contains. 


hid  master  paying  him  higher  wages,  if  the 
master  can  find  a  m,an  who  can  supply  his  place 
for  lower  wages  ;  nor  has  a  workman  the  right  to 
say  to  his  fellow-workman,  that  he  shall  not  work 
for  such  wages  as  he  likes  himself,  but  at  such 
wages  as  the  other  likes.  If  workmen  have  a 
right  to  demand  higher  w.ages,  the  m.aster  has 
an  equal  right  to  refuse  them.  If  the  master 
depends  upon  the  workman's  labour,  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  workman  depends  upon  the  miiater's 
capital  ;  and  to  compel  the  master  to  raiae  w.ages 
beyond  what  he  can  aft'ord  is  injustice  and 
tyranny,  and  must  in  the  end  be  the  ruiu  of  both 
master  and  man.  Jlr.  Ward  endorses  the  con- 
clusions that  trades'-uuions  arc  founded  for  an  iin- 
souud  purpose,  and  that,  consequently,  their  moral 
effects  are  bad  ;  thnt  society  can  be  best  aided  by 
free  and  open  competition  ;  and  that  education 
and  forethought  alone  can  secure  to  every  one 
his  just  reward.  He  reviews  very  .ably  and  inte- 
restingly the  condition  of  workmen  and  wages 
here  and  on  the  Continent  ,as  well  as  in  America, 
and  his  reflections  lead  the  author  to  this  other 
conclusion,  that  there  is  probably  no  other  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  sober,  indus- 
trious, young  mechanics  and  labourers  can  so  soon 
raise  themselves  to  ease,  independence,  and  com- 
parative comfort  as  here — in  no  other  country  in 
Europe  are  the  working  classes  so  free  from  enforced 
taxation  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain.  It  would  be 
well,  thinks  Mr.  AVard,  for  the  great  body  of  the 
working  classes  if  they  understood,  or  would  even 
take  the  trouble  to  understand,  the  economic 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  which  are 
as  fixed  and  enduring  as  the  great  laws  of  the 
universe.  We  are  afraid  that  some  of  the  acts 
which  have  taken  place  in  connection  with  recent 
labour  agitations  and  trades'-unions,  as  well  as 
not  a  little  of  the  published  evidence  before  the 
present  Royal  Commission,  go  to  prove  only  too 
conclusively  the  soundness  of  these  opinions.  Oft 
a  former  occasion  we  gave  some  statistics  from 
Mr.  Ward's  book  to  show  that  the  general  earnings 
of  Paris  workmen  in  the  different  branches  of 
industry  are  much  below  those  paid  in  this 
country.  The  work  is  appropriately  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Gladstone. 


§m  #f5ce  ijMt. 


"Workmen  and    Wages  at    Home  and  Abroad." 

By  J.  Ward,  author  of    the  "  World  and  its 

Workshops,"  &c,  :  Longmans. 

The   great    argument   of    this    work    is    briefly 

this: — The  workman  has  no  right  to   insist  on 


The  Dublin  papers  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Mulrenin,  a  distinguished  miniature 
painter  of  that  city,  .and  president  and  secretary 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy. — M.  Pioot,  the 
veteran  historical  painter,  has  just  died  at  Paris, 
aged  S2.  He  obtnned  the  first  prize  of  L'Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  with  his  "  Mort  de  Jacob,"  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1813. 

Mr.  W.  Gibbs  Rogers,  the  carver,  is  about  to 
sell  by  auction  his  collection  of  several  hundred 
specimens  of  old  Italian,  Flemish,  Venetian,  and 
French  works,  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons 
aud  Chippendale,  and  many  of  Mr.  Rogers's  own 
works  of  original  designs  and  working  draw- 
ings. 

Although  subsequent  search  at  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Black,  at  Bow,  has  not  resulted 
iu  any  additional  "find"  of  china  of  any  im- 
portance, collectors  of  this  ware  continue  to 
manifest  great  interest  in  the  recent  discoveries 
by  their  attendance  in  considerable  numbers  to 
watch  the  operations  of  the  excavators.  Mostof 
the  specimens  of  Bow  china  hitherto  recovered 
have  unfortunately  been  broken  by  the  pick- 
axes of  the  labourers  engaged  in  catting  the 
drains. 

Among  the  many  marvels  of  this  marvellous 
age,  not  the  least,  thinks  the  Leader,  is  the  con- 
version  of  a  railway  arch  into  a  theatre,  with 
boxes,  pit,  gallery,  and  stage,  all  complete.  Tliis, 
it  would  seem,  is  in  ccurse  of  construction  near 
the  Elephant  and  Castlo,  and  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  tabernacle. 

A  meeting  of  operative  house-painters  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  at  Cleveland  Hall, 
Fitzroy-square,  to  hear  a  deputation  from  tho 
Manchester  Alliance  of  Painters,  on  tho  neceb- 
sity  of  a  better  organization  in  the  London  trade. 
Several  speeches  were  made,  pointing  out  tho 
advantages  of  unions,  and  urging  members  of 
local  societies  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Man- 
chester Alliance,  which  was  conducted  on  tho 
federative  principle.  After  some  discussion, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  pledging  the  members 
present  to  co-operate  with  the  Manchester 
Alliance. 
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We  hear  that  the  town  of  Willington  is  to  have 
a  public  park,  through  the  libenility  of  Lord 
Boyne.  The  ground  will  shortly  be  laid  out,  and 
a  bridge  requires  to  be  built,  in  order  to  connect 
the  two  portions  of  the  estate  divided  by  the  river 
Wear. 

The  following  will  Bct  as  presidents  of  the 
TarioQS  sections  at  the  Norwich  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancemontof  Soiene: 
— Professor  Tvndall,  mathematioal  section  ;  Mr 
Frnnkland,  chemical  section ;  the  Bev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  biolo^cal  section  ;  Lord  Strangford, 
ueologieal  section  :  Right  Hon.  \V.  K.  Gladstone, 
M.P.,  stiitisiical  section  ;  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder, 
mechanical  section.  Professors  Olley  and  Huxley, 
together  with  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Board  ol  Trade, 
are  also  expected  to  deliver  lectures. 

The  number  of  women  artists  in  New  York 
has  become  so  large  as  to  justify  the  formation 
of  a  society  for  the  aid  of  all  their  sister  artists 
who  may  be  in  need.  To  raise  a  fund  for  this 
purpose  it  was  proposed,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
that  each  member  of  the  association  shall  con- 
tribute a  picture  once  a  year  to  the  exhibition, 
which  shall  then  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  tliu 
Society.  Mrs,  Pope  has  been  named  president, 
and  Mrs.  Gray  treasurer  of  the  society,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  being  appointed  "  an  advisory 
committee  "  to  counsel  and  assist  tho  ladies. 

Mr.  Whitworth,  tho  well-known  engineer,  has 
intimated  to  the  Government  his  readinessto  plac 
in  the  hands  of  tru.^tees  a  sum  suOioient  to  pro- 
vide £100  a  year  for  thirty  young  men  who  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  on  tho  subjects 
of  "Technical  Education."  The  details  of  the 
scheme,  says  the  Pall  Hall  Oazette,  have  not  yet 
been  arranged. 

A  new  patent  feeding  holder,  applicable  to 
writing  and  ruling  pens,  has  just  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Kowney  and  Co.,  of  Rathbone- place. 
The  ruling  pen,  which  will  contain  a  supply  of 
Indian  ink  sufBciont  for  several  days,  appears 
eapecinlly  ealtable  for  architects.  Mr.  Gilbert  R. 
Redgrave  has  used  tho  pen,  and  has  found  it 
thoroughly  to  answer  his  purpose.  He  says  that 
the  ingenious  method  by  which  the  ink  is  forced 
into  tho  nibs  seems  to  him  to  completely  over- 
come the  tendency  to  blot  possesseil  bv  all  pre- 
vious self-feeding  pens.  The  construction  of  tho 
instrument  is  very  simple,  and  its  use  easily  ac- 
quired, and  he  has  no  hesit-ition  in  stating  that  it 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  tho  architect. 

Tho  Mechanics'  Maaa^ine  believes  that  leaden 
tobacco-boxes  have  nearly  disappeared  in  this 
country,  though  it  sees  some  occasionally.  Dr. 
Mayer,  of  Berlin,  it  is  remarked,  has  traced  six 
ca^es  of  lead  colic  and  paralysis  to  the  use  of 
these  utensils.  M.  Chevallicr  has  also  found 
that  tobacco,  wrapped  in  lend  foil,  becomes  im- 
pregnated in  tho  course  of  time  with  acetato  of 
lead. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lucifer  matches  used 
in  this  country  are  imported  from  abroad.  The 
Match -Making  Company  of  Jonkceping,  in 
Sweden,  fumisheB  a  large  quantity.  In  ISCiG 
they  made  43,003,241  boxes,  of  which  .10,000,000 
were  sent  to  this  country.  They  make  a  con- 
•iderablo  number  of  matches  on  a  plan  of  their 
own  in  which  phosphorus  is  not  required. 

"A  correspondent,"  says  Mr.  Vale,  "thowofk 
before  last,  gave  an  account  ofa  building  juat  com- 
pictcd  with  a  smoke  tower,  and  no  oliimnoys. 
I  beg  to  state  that  a  gentleman  in  Devon  adopted 
a  similar  plan  some  33  years  since.  It  proved  to 
answer  all  anticipations,  and  the  draughts  from 
the  several  fireplaces  were  perfect.  But  tlm 
idea  ol  making  a  building  without  chimney  tops! 
They  should  be  added  to  a  house  especially  for 
foul  air  shafts,  for  all  voids  between  floors,  cellars, 
basements,  and  every  other  room  throughout, 
a  matter  of  vital  consequence,  but  too  often  little 
regarded." 

By  a  process  which  is  still  a  secret,  Mr. 
Adolpho  Brann,  of  Dornach  (llaut-Kliin),  has 
produced  an  immense  number  of  absolute  /ac. 
timUes  of  the  beet  drawings  left  by  the  great 
maatsro.  These  new  photographs  are  superior,  it 
is  said,  to  all  former  works  of  tho  same  kind  in 
tho  ordinary  excellencies  of  deUil  and  surface- 
quality.  They  also  reproduce  exactly  the  tint  of 
tho  original  neutral,  brown,  red,  or  gruonish,  as 
the  case  may  bo.  The  new  photos  are  confi. 
dently  asserted  to  be  absolutely  permanent,  but 
this  must  of  coarse  remain  to  bo  proved  by 
time. 


The  will  of  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  read  at  Munich  the  other  day,  contains  some 
very  interesting  bequests.  The  testator  bequeaths 
the  Walhalla,  near  Katisbonne,  lo  all  Germany  ; 
tho  Temple  of  Glory,  near  Munich,  tho  Monu- 
ment of  the  Deliverance,  near  KiUieim,  and  the 
other  buildings  which  he  possessed  to  King 
Louis  II.,  to  whom  ho  recommends  his  poor 
dependants.  Prince  Leopold  receives  the 
Chateau  of  Leopold,  and  the  marble  quarries  of 
Untersberg. 

Kastwell  Park,  Kent,  the  residence  of  thoEarl 
of  Winchilsea,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  total  de- 
struction by  fire  last  week.  The  Utimes,  however, 
were  subdued,  after  doing  damage  to  tho  extent 
of  £12,000.  _ 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tl'E3.—lD8litntionofC;vil  Engineers,— "The  City  Ter- 
miuus  Exteuaion  of  tho  Ch.iring  Cross  Rail- 
iv.iy,"  8.  Second,  on  "  Tho  Exporiniental  Do  ■ 
termiu.ltiou  nf  the  Str.liii.s  on  the  Ties  of  a 
Bow  String  Girder,"  by  Wilfred  Airey,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E. 
Society  of  Arts.  — "  Cantor  Lectures," 
the  Couvoraiou  of  Chloride  of  Sodium 
into  Carbonate  of  Htnla  ;  the  Decompo- 
sition of  Common  Salt  into  Hydrochloric 
Acid  and  Sulphate  of  Soda  ;  Glaubei-s  Salt  ; 
the  Transformation  of  this  (.'ompouud  into 
Soda  Ash,  Soila  Crystals,  and  flicarljonato  of 
Soda,  Ballard's  Process,  .and  tlie  important 
and  recent  Discovery  of  the  Utilization  of 
Soda  W.aste,  iic.  Illustrations. 

Wed. — Geological  Society,  S 

Sat,— Associated  Arts  Institute,  Committee  Meeting. 


%nk  Betas. 


TENDERS. 

CAR*;nALTON%  Surrey. — For  villa  residence,   for  Mr.  W. 

n.    WMte.       Mesferd.    Goodman    and    Viuall,    aichitects. 

djuantitiea  supplied: — 

Simpsou  £1,042 

Shepherd OSO 

I^they  Brothers    i*7(> 

Rhodes  and  Roberta i*'M 

Sharpiugtoa  aud  Cole 839 

Jarrett H'M 

Charlton.  —  For  rebuilding  Infant  School,  Charlton, 
Kent.     Mr.  W.  Wiggiutuu,  Coriihill,  architect: — 

Ennor £592 

Kilby    &y5 

Axford  and  Whittier  555 

Abraham    530 

"Walker    502 

Charlton. — For  AlmshouseB,  Charlton,  Kent,  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Dutch  Church.  Aujitiu-friaTd,  E.G.  Mr.  W. 
WiggintoD,  architect,  Comliill ; — 

Abraham £3174 

Kilby 3122 

Ager  3117 

Ashby  and  Sons 303S 

Macey 2991 

Hill  aud  Keddell    2969 

Ennor 2S65 

AiforJ  and  Wliittier  (accepted) 2SSS 

GoLDENUiLL. — For  the  woodwork  of  two  housea  and 
shops,     Mr,  R  Daiu,  architect,  Burslem  : — 

Halfpenny £340  10    0 

Wooidridge 325    0    0 

Benuet  aud  Cooke 3i5    0    0 

Hasley. — For  the  erection  of  six  houses  on  the  Grove 
estate.  QuantitieB  supplied.  Mr.  C.  Lynauj,  architect, 
Stoke-on-'l'reut  ; — 

Huttou £3,900 

Macthewa    3,737 

Collis  and  Hudson 3,609 

Oalcley  and  Minks 3,580 

Wooidridge  (accepted) 3,502 

London.— Rebuilding  No.  19  and  20  Walbrook,    E.G., 

for  Messrs.  Lawson  aud  Sons.     Mr.  Wimble,  arcliitect ; 

Myers  and  Son    £3,560 

PU'^T 3^337 

Newman  aud  Manu 3,195 

Adauison 3,190 

Colls 3,156 

Kilby   2,978 

Mortar 2,900 

Ramsey    2,843 

Rkadinq.— For  new  I^unatic  Asylum  fjr  the  county  nf 
Berks  a?id  boi-oughs  of  Reading  and  Newbury.  Jlr,  C.  H. 
Howoll,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  ilr.  J.  Scott  and 
Messrs.  Widtiell  and  Trollopo  : — 

^'oster £47,250 

Lucas 46,978 

Brass  46,700 

Brown  and  Robinson 45,126 

Webb  44,500 

I'ipor  and  Wheeler 43,890 

Triilh.po  and  Sous    43,431 

r Anson  43,280 

Dt-nnott  aud  Co 43,100 

l-<ovatt 42^950 

Holland  and  Hanuou...:  42,870 

I'«rry  42,850 

II"gg3 42,190 

H.unaiuy  and  Son   41,960 

Mansfield,  Price,  and  Co 41*618 

TKr.niNUToN.— For  building  residence  and  stables  at 
Toddiugtou.  H.  H.  Collins,  architec,  5,  Queou-»tveet 
ii-C. ; —  ' 

Dawea  (accepted)  house,  £1,050 ;  stables,  £5!;0 


Ix>NT>ON. — Foralteratious,  additions,  and  decorative  works 
to  liotiae  aud  stables,  Stratford-place,  exclusive  of  gas  and 
hot  water  work,     H.  H.  Collins,  architect,  5,  Queen-street, 

Gillows £9090 

Henshaw  8600 

Foxley  7733 

Wbexham.— For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  for  Mrs, 
MulUner.     Messrs.  H.  Davies  and  Son,  architects  : — 

Rogers £S16 

Owen  780 

.r.  Daries    f'^O 

Samuels  (accepted)  560 

♦ ■ 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randkll  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Moi- 
chauts,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Coat  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Oflice,  Coi-aham, 
Wilts.— [Ad  VT.l 

«^ 

PROPERTY    SALES. 

March  23. 

At  the  M.\rt.  — By  Mr.  V.  D.  Tuckett. — Freehold  house, 
shop,  and  premises,  No.  38,  St,  George  street  (otherwise 
Ratcliff  Highway),  let  at  £35  per  annum — sold  for  £450. 

By  Messrs.  Foster. — Leasehold  residence  known  aa 
Roseuatead,  No.  62,  Avenue  road,  Regent's  Park,  term  6y 
years  imespired  at  £35  per  annum — £4.200. 

Leasehold  residence  with  grounds,  paddock,  &c.,  Jn  all 
three  acres,  known  as  Cv press  House,  Dulwich  Common, 
term  12  years  unexpired  at  £20  per  annum — £1,110. 

By  Mr.  C.  Moore. — Freehold  two  cottages,  situate  iu 
Edward  road.  New  Barnet,  let  at  £26  per  annum — £32.^). 

Fieehold  residence,  situate  in  Heni-y  road,  New  Barnet, 
annual  value  £30— £385. 

Freehold  residence,  situate  in  Henry  road,  New  Barnet, 
annual  value  £30— £385. 

Freehold  residence,  situate  in  Henry  road.  New  Barnet, 
annual  value  £30— £380. 

Freehold  residence,  situate  in  Henry  road,  New  Barnet, 
annual  value  £30 — £380. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  in  Henry  road,  New 
Barnet -£110. 

Freehold  two  residences,  known  as  Elizabeth  villas, 
Victoria  road,  New  Barnet,  producing  £52  per  annum— 
£710. 

March  24. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Measrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and 
Farmer. — Copyhold  residence,  with  stabling  and  coach 
house,  No.  564,  Mile  end  road,  annual  value  £00 — £1.210. 

Leasehold  two  residences,  Nos.  25  aud  26,  Albion 
square,  Dalston,  let  at  £38  per  annum  each,  term  9l  years 
from  1845,  at  £12  per  annum— £800. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  St.  Germain's  Lodge,  St. 
Ge  main's  road,  Forest  Hill,  let  at  £60  per  annum,  terra 
9y  years  from  1866,  at  £6  per  annum — £600. 

Leasehold  improved  g  ound  rents,  amounting  to  £240 
per  annum  (for  76  years),  secured  on  nine  resideuces  iu 
Highbury  grove— £4,490. 

Freehold  property,  known  as  Holm  Elms.  Wimbledon, 
comprising  a  residence,  with  stabling,  coach  house,  garden, 
grounds,  and  farm  yard,  with  form  buildings,  the  whole 
comprising  nearly  12  acres — £8,400 

By  Messrs.  Bond  and  Son.— Leasehold  shop  and  pre- 
mises. No.  33,  Brill  place.  Skinner  street,  Somers  Town, 
annual  value  £28,  term  54j  years  from  1827,  at  £3  per 
annum — £105. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  40,  Bedford  row,  let  on  lease  at 
£120  per  annum,  term  21  years  fiom  1854,  at  £100  per 
annum- £65. 

March  2'>. 

At  the  Mart— Bj  Messrs.  E.  Fox  and  Bousfield.— Free-, 
hold  house.  No.  20,  Clarence  street,  RotlierhitLc  street 
Uotherhithe,  let  at  £14  19s.  per  annum— £140, 

Lejisehold  two  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  7  and  8,  Bedford 
row.  Lower  road,  Rotherbithe.  producing  £44  per  annum, 
term  3Ji  years  unexpired,  at  £6  per  annum  -£360. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  13,  Victoria  roa*I,  St.  John's 
Wood,  annual  value  £130,  tenn  99  years  from  1855,  at  £18 
per  annum — £1,650. 

By  Messrs.  Candy  and  Luckin. — Leasehold  residence,  No. 
43,  Jackson  road,  Holloway  roa<l,  let  at  £38  per  annum, 
term  98  years  from  1864,  at  £0  per  annum — £3?5. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  43,  Lowinan  road,  Jackson 
road,  Holloway,  let  at  £40  per  annum,  terra  99  years  from 
1S66,  at  £6  per  annum  -£375. 

Leasehold  house,  shop,  and  premises.  No.  1,  Roraanroad, 
Bamsbury,  let  at  £40  per  annum,  term  99  years  frOm  1S59, 
at  £C  perannum— £400. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  2  and  3,  Roman  road,  pro- 
ducing £09  163.  per  annum,  term  99  years  from  1859,  at  £12 
per  annum— £540. 

By  Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Moore. — Leasehold  two  housea, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  Montrose  terrace,  Roman  road,  producing 
£60  per  annum,  term  92  years  unexpired,  at  £12  per  annum 
-£550. 

I./ea8ehold  business  premioes.  No.  1,  Ebury  scpiare, 
Pimlico,  let  on  lease  at  £24  per  anniuu,  term  99  years  fi-oui 
1791  at  £1  6s.  3d.  per  annum— £190. 

Leaseliold  house,  No.  65,  William  street.  Regent's  Park, 
let  at  £61  2s.  i^er  annum,  term  99  year^  from  1823,  at  £7 
per  annum — £5S5, 

Leasehold  residence,  No,  40,  Hawley  Road,  Kentish  Town 
Road,  let  at  £■14  per  annum,  term  92  years  from  1S46,  at  £*i 
per  annum — £510. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  21,  Crowndalo  road,  Camden 
Town,  let  at  £44  per  annum,  term  99  years  from  1844,  at  £6 
per  annum- £615. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  25,  Amptliill  square,  Harapstead 
road,  let  at  £67  lOs.  per  annimi,  term  similar  to  above  at 
£16  lOs.  per  annum — £905. 

Loaaehold  two  residences,  Nos.  35  and  30,  Harrington 
square,  Hampstead  road,  producing  £142  per  annum,  term 
9U  years  from  1^43,  at  £22  per  annum— £1.980. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  64,  Gloucester  crescent.  Bishop's 
road,  Bayawater,  let  at£iOO  per  annum,  term  95  yeara 
from  1854,  at  £ii  per  annum— £1,6.10. 

Leiisehold  two  re3idence.s,  Nos.  16  and  17,  Rutland  street, 
Hampstead  roatl,  producing  £95  per  annum,  term  97  yeara 
frum  1840,  at  £10  per  annuxn— £1,345. 
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Leaseliold  two  residences,  Nos.  6  and  8,  ITarriiig.iy  Street. 
Rutland  Street,  llampstead  Road,  producing  £100  por 
aiiunra,  tt!rml>9  years  from  1S25,  at  £HJ  lOa.  per  aanuiu— 

March  20. 
CAt  thk  Mart.— BjSfr.  Nowbon.— Policy  of  Assurance, 
lunumtins,  with  bonuses,  to  i;i,2ij2  10s.  6d.,  effected 
u  uh  the  Norwich  Union  Office  on  the  life  of  a  geutlemau 
.i;'d  7i»  ye  are. —£040. 
^  I,e:isohold  improved  ground-rents,  amounting  to  £32  per 
niitium,  secured  on  eight  houses  iu  Iseldou  road,  Ilornaey 
ri>:Lil,  term  SO  years  from  1S02 — £575. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rents,  amounting  to  £13  48. 
]i'namuim.  secured  ou  bLx  liousca  iu  Wellington  utreet, 
ll.'Uoway.  terra  9^^  years  from  1S59— £-15. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £12  per  annum,  bc- 
lured  on  No.  37,  St.  George's  road,  dotting  Hill,  term  Q9 
M.irs  from  1S02— £200. 

'  Leasehold  residence,  No.  3,  Wlntley  villas,  Caledonian 
rnii-l.  lot  at  £40  per  ammm,  term  00  years  from  1852,  at 
X^  (wr  annum— £525. 

By  Mr.  John  SI.  Dean.— FreohoM  house  aiul  premises, 
k  nown  aa  Perseverance  Cottage,  Abbey  street,  liai-kiug  road, 
arniuil  value  £15 — 135. 

Freehold  ground  rent  of  £1S  per  annum,  secured  on  six 
jiouses  iu  .\lbert  road,  Plaistow  road— £355. 

Freehold  ground  rent  of  £0  per  aunum.  arising  fVom  tvro 
houses  iu  Lower  lianilut's  road,  Forest  laue,  Forest  Gate, 
i;U5. 

By  Mr.  Henry  'Staines. — Freehold  six  houses,  Nos.  1  to 
C,  Park  place,  S'ale  street,  Bethnal  Greeu  road,  producing 
£70  4s.  per  aunum— £510. 

MAncn  27. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Lye,  and 
Wheeler.-  Freehold  and  copyhold  estate  known  as  tlie 
Priory  Farm  iu  the  parishes  of  Wrabne^s  and  WLx,  Essex, 
comprising  a  house  with  farm  buildings  audl53  acres  of 
arable  and  woml  lands— £6,050. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  10  and  17,  Paris  street,  Lam- 
beth,annual  value  £35  each,  term  4  liyo:vrs  from  December, 
1S67,  at  £2  per  anuum— £655. 

jrARCH  3L 

At  the  Mart.— Br  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and 
Farmer.— Leasehold  house,  No.  194,  Albany  road.tCamber- 
•K&U,  term  14|  years  unexpired,  free  from  ground  rent— 
£210. 

By  Mr  Skinner.— Leasehold  house,  No.  2.  Cornwall 
torrace.  Creek  Bridge  road,  Deptford,  let'at  £26  peranuum 
term  76  years  unexpired  at  £3  per  aunum — £150. 

Leasehold  collar  factory  in  rear  of  the  above,  let  at  £50 
per  annum,  tprm  similar  tfl  above,  at  £8  per  annum — £505. 

Leasehold  piece  of  ground,  situate  iu  Knott  etreet,  Creek 
Bridge  road,  term  siujilar  to  above  at  £3  per  annum— £.S0. 
By  Mes-sra.  Broad,  Pritchard,  and  Wiltshire.— Leasehold 
grouudrents  of  £39  lOs.  per  annum,  arising  from  seven 
houses  iu  Russell  terrace,  Holland  road,  Brixton,  term  SO 
years  from  1S42 — £640. 

Leasehold  tlireo  houses,  Nos.  14  to  16,  Inkerman  road, 
Kentish  Town,  producing  £74  per  aunum,  term  50  yeius, 
unexpired,  at  £6  per  aunum — £015. 

Leasehold  house  and  shop.  No.  lOS,  Fuston  road,  let  for 
three  years  at  £75  per  annum,  term  live  years  unexpired, 
at  £45  per  annum — £50. 

Leasehold  residence  with  stabling,  known  as  Bloomfield 
Lodge,  Portsdown  road,  Maida  Hill,  let  at  £72  per  auuum, 
term  SI  J  years  from  1S56.  at  £15  per  annum  -  £S40. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  3,  Portsdown  road,  let  at  £55 
per  annum,  also  the  house  in  the  rear,  let  at  £16  per 
annum,  terms  similar  to  above,  at  £13  perannum— £0ltO. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  2a,  Camdeu  Park  road,  annual 
value  £45,  term  9S  years  from  1S63,  at  £8  per  annum- 
£400. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  33,  PatshuU  road.  Kentish 
Town,  annual  value  £45,  term  95^  years  from  1SG5,  at  £0 
per  annum — £450. 

Lea-ehold  residence.  No.  12,  Church  terrace.  Kentish 
Town,  let  at  £25  per  aimum,  term  67  years  from  Lady-day, 
ISOS,  at  £5  per  aunnm — £250. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  15,  Church  terrace,  rent,  term, 
and  ground-rent  same  as  above — £1:35. 

Lea-ehold  rchidence,  No.  16,  Church  terrace,  let  at  £20 
per  annum,  temi  and  ground-rent  same  as  above — £245. 

Leixsehold  residence.  No.  21,  Church  terrace,  let  at  £20 
per  annum,  term  and  ground- rent  same  as  above — £245. 

Lea.sehold  residence.  No.  22,  Church  terrace,  let  at  £:0 
per  annum,  term  and  groimd-rent  same  as  above — £245. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  24.  Church  terrace,  let  at  £26 
per  annum,  term  and  ground-rent  same  as  above— £250. 

April  1. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  E.  Fox  and  Boi'.stield. — 
Leasehold,  15  houses,  three  with  shops,  Nos.  47  to  61, 
Murray  street,  Hoxton,  producirg  £52j  per  annum,  term 
iiOyearsfrom  \S43,  at  £82  per  annum— £5,150. 

Leiisehold,  two  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  175  and  176, 
Edgware  road,  producmg  £125  per  annum,  term  four  years 
■  unexpired,  at  £6  12s.  per  annum — £340. 

Leasehold,  two  houses,  Nos.  101  and  102,  Lisson  grove. 
North,  producing  £91  per  annum,  term  24  years  unexpued, 
ac  £15  15s.  per  annum — £705. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  9,  Cumberland  terrace,  Bayswater, 
let  at  £42  i)er  annum,  term  79  years  from  1S67,  at  £7  per 
aunum— £3ti5. 


street,  Poplar,  master  joiner. — May  5,  U.  C.  Rudman, 
Walmor-road,  Notting  hill,  builder. — May  8,  B.  Scotting, 
Shepherd's  Bush,  builder.—May  1,  G.  Wood,  Mold  Groen, 
Btonemasun. — April  2li,  T.  Eddisford,  Heath  Chainack, 
near  Chorley,  tile  manufacturer. — April  22,  T.  D.  Kirk- 
ham,  Lower  Broughton,  decorator. — April  14,  C.  Cotten, 
Hythe,  carpoutor.— Ajjril  17,  J.  Scott,   Egromout,   joiner. 

DIVIDENDS, 

April  17,  J.  Taylor,  Worsbro'  Dale,  near  BarnBlcy, 
builder. 

SCOTCH  SEQUKSTRATION, 

Robert  and  James  Carswoll  Swan,  I'roBpect-hill,  near 
Glasgow,  builders. 

rARTNciisnrps  dissolved 

Birkby  and  Kelitt.  Wike,  stonemasons —Evans  and 
Martin, "Peuge,  builders.— Harrison  and  D'Hooghe,  Dar- 
lington, surveyors. 


LATEST   PRICES   OF   MATERTAX3   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


TiMBKR,  duty 

Teiik    load  £11  10 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....     3  ID 

.,       yolliiw  I'iuB..     3  IB 

St.  Johu  N.B.  yellow    0     0 

Quebec  Oiik,  white..     B  15 

„       birch 3  10 

,.       Blm    3  10 

Daotzlc  oak 4    0 


fir  , 


Memel  flr   8  0 

Kiga 3  a 

wedish 2  0 

auta.ijuebecrediilDe  6  0 

.,       ye]li>w  piiic.     6  0 

Lathwoud,l)iititzic,(m    6  0 

St.l'etepBburg  8  10 
DealB,prC..12It.  byS 
by  H  in..  diitySa  per 
lond,  drawback  2b. 

Quebec,  white  apruca  13  0 

St.Johii,white8pruo6  18  10 
Yellow    ptue,  per  ra- 

duted  C. 

OauAdai  lat  quality.  17  0 

2ad  do 11  0 


Is  per 
12  le, 

4  1.^ 
4  5 
0  0 
B  1.^ 
4    IC 


8  15 
8     5 


19    0 

IB  10 


.  £11    0  1 
..  1*1  10 


..     9 


load,  drawback,  li. 
|Archang«l,  yellow  . 
St.  retiraburg.  yel... 

Finland  

Mime! 

Gotheuburp.  yellow 

white 
Gefle,  yellow. 

Sf'derbam       V    u 

Chrietlnula,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  8  by  9  in. 

yellow la    0 

Di'ik  Flank,  Dautzlo, 

per  40  It.  Sin 0  IB 

PUMiCB  Stone  pr  ton    6    0 
OlLB.  4c. 

Seal,  pale per  tutr^      0 

Siierm  body  lii'>    0 

Cod 35    0 

Whale,  8th.  Sea,  pale  3  60 

Olive.  Gallipoll 73    0 

Cncoanut.  CocLln.ton  64    0 

Falm,  Hue 40    0 

Linseed    3.1  10 

Rapeeeed.  Eug.pala..  3"  18 
CottouBeed W  10 


10  10 
10  10 


UNDER  THK  PATRONAOE  OF  H.M.  THK  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PAKQUETUY  WOKKvS, 
— Thcflret  EflUbllHhment  l..mi.!fd  hi  Knulund  (In  184'J|  for  tba 
exchmlveiiianiifiwliire  o(  Solid  an.l  I'lutcl  I'A  KQU  KT  KLOt)K«  Mid 
BORDERS.  (.'Ell.lNGS.  and  WALL  UKrimATinSS ;  ami  Sola 
Patent<-e8  vt  tho  only  ■yBt*)ui  adapt*-d  to  tbi>  Kiigllnh  cHniivte,  whereby 
the  evil«  (i(  (»r.v  ikit,  buiunkaiir,  and  wari'inii  ("o  coiiininn  to  work 
iii.unifiu-tiirt-d  In  (oreiKU  clinmten),  are  EFFKiTruAiJ-V  raavitXTtD.—  Fo 
dLBiKi.(»..Minnite>..  ;ind  list  of  n.wly  300  tUwrit,  ttc.  apply  to  TH  K 
LONHuN  rAKQUKTKY  W0KK8,  Orove-hinu.  C.iuibcrwell,  B.;  or  to 
their  Sole  At:<-utB,  Uossre.  OlUow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxfinl-atroet, 


6  ]0  0 

7  5  0 

8  5  0 
8  0  0 
7    6  0 

6  7  6 

7  5  0 
2  12  6 
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7  12 
9  0 
9  0 
7  15 
6  0 
7  12 
2  1< 


a      2\ 
0  ne  t. 


Hetals. 

laoit:— 
Welah  Bore  In  London  ......... per  ton 

Nail  Rod      do 

Hoops.     do 

Hoopa,  Single      »....*  ..     do 

StnQ'ordsbire  Bars.... do 

Bars,  in  Wales do 

Nailroda     do 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Glasg.  No    1     ..do 
Swedish  Bars do 

Btkkl:— 

Swedish  Eeg,  hammered     pei  ton 

Swedish  Faggot  do 

COPPKE  :— 
Bheet  A  Sheathing.  A  Bolts  ....per  ton 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bott<.ims,  not  Hammered  ..      do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

Austrftliau     do 

Y  1.  Metal  Sbeftthing* Rods  ....pet  lb 

Lkad: — 

Fig,  English      - per  ton 

, ,    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot,  Patent      do 

Sheet    •  •       do 

White      « do 

Tm  :— 
KngUflh  Block      per  ton 

do       Bar   do 

do      Beflned   do 

Banca      ...  ^  ...... .      do 

Straits    do 

Zaa  :— 

KngllBhBheet      per  ton       2(5    0    0      26  10    0  3* 

Devaux'aV.  M.BooflngZinc   do  26  10    0        0     0 

•  And  6  per  cent,  discount  U  laid  npon  the  new  Byslem 


15    0    0        15    B    0    Si 


73  IJ 

82    0 


21     S 

0 

0 

""1 

19    0 

<l 

0    0 

D 

24 

22  In 

0 

II    II 

« 

2n  10 

II 

20  15 

cl 

b 

27    0 

u 

OH     0     0        97     0 


On  the  spot   „.., 

QCICKSLLVKA        .. 


Bpkltbb  :— 

per  ton 

per  bU 


6    17    0       U    0    b 


BiauLUB  OF  AsnuosT 
per  ton        -l-l 


Monograms  of  every  conceivable  design,  Crests,  Armori.il 
Bearing,  »fcc.,  in  gold  or  enriched  with  enamel  and  gems, 
have  been  introduced  as  decorations  foi  J  W.  Benson's 
Wutchey.  By  appointment  to  the  Fiiuco  of  Wales,  (Hd 
Bond-street;  Wt-atbourue-grove ;  and  Ludgat^-l"'!^-  ^'^e 
price-list.—  [Advt.  1 


BAIfKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASINGHALL-9TREET. 

Samuel  Edward  Marj^lef",  Rams^ate.  architect.  April  16, 
at  J. —  Thomas  Lnewi-ll  Neavo,  Nunh-fipiare,  Mile  End, 
ciiri)enter.  April  15,  at  L'.— llt-nry  Pack,  b,  Falmontli-Htreet, 
Stratford  New  Town,  joiner,  Apnl  15.— James  Faiamor, 
Jlaryate,  builder,  April  11,  at  12.— Benjamin  Ryiey,  Royal 
llJU,  Greenwich,  engineer,  April  15,  at  1. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

James  Bates,  ■ft'olverhamptou,  brick  and  tile  dealer, 
Aprils,  at  12.— rhilip  Ilarrel,  Ugborough,  mason,  April 
J»,  at  1-2. — Thomas  Jackson,  Fndsey,  stonemason,  April  7. 
at  1I.15.— Joseph  Jefferson,  Old  Accringtou,  joiner,  April 
20,  at  1.— George  Llewellyn,  Pontypool,  painter,  Ajiril  13, 
at  11. — George  Winn,  Alfreton,  builder,  April  15,  at  12. — 
George  John  Bell,  Norwich,  builder,  April  13,  at  11  — 
David  Watkiu,  Coychnrch,  Glamorganshire,  carpenter, 
April  17.— Frederick  Young,  Brynmawr,  railway  coutrao- 
tor,  AprU12,  at  11. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINCS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

April  2;J,  T.  lirading,  Rydo,  builder.— April  11,  G.  Hunt, 
Bury  St.  Idmuuds,  plumber.— May  1,  G.  Lapthuiii,  Higb- 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  MACHE.  CAETOS  PIERKK,  and  fOMFOSITION. 
produced  in  the  best  style;    and  eatiniatea  furniahftl  on   rtceipt 

ilriiwiuts,     Ealiiblishea   80  years.     "  '■"'"'^ 

street,  Fmsburj',  Loudon,  E.C. 


WILLLAM  Sil-ART,  41.  Cliltou- 


AMP -POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 


J  J  DWAKF  OAS  P1I.LAU8,   ditto  ditto. 

i.AMi'  iui.m;khis,  ditto  ditto. 

I-  \.M  i's,  in  Cnpiifi/rin.  Iron,  and  Braa*. 
MMliKUS  fur.sTKEKT-LAMPH.  n.-wly  Invented, 
F.M'.NTAIN-s— (inrdcii  and  Drinking. 
OATES.  KAIUNUS,  Ac.,  *c. 
VASES  for  (5ARUENS.    TERRACEH.  Ac..*.-. 
A  Book  uf  the  newrt-t  DES1U^S  for  itipse  will  tie  forwarded  Tren 
on  receipt  of  3h.  <kl.  In  ataatpa,  wuU:li  will  bo  nllnweil  on    Urit  order 
TUilNKltana  ALI-EN.  Founders  and  Contractors. 
201,  UFPKtt  THAMES  8TKEET,  LuNDON. 


TMPROVED    TRACING    PAPER,    30in. 

_L  by  2Cin.,  38..  4a..  and  Ob.  per  ijulre  ;  40in.  by  30in.,  ftii..  Ts.  fid  , 
ami  88,  tid.  per  quire;  OOln.  by  4(tin..  l.'in.  and  17s.  i^r  nmre  ;  Con- 
tiniioufi,  40in  wide,  lOs.  pfr  I'iecc  d'O  y.ird»'.  PaU-nt  Tr-wing  LiUfii 
30in.  wide,  U.  fid.  per  yard.  30a.  ^ii-r  pl^oe  ('.'4  yards) ;  4'ilu.  wide.  2b. 
per  yard  40s.  per  piece  (24  yards).  (JilbiTt's  Supermr  Or.kwing  Pen- 
cils, la.  fld.  per  dozen  Stronj;  Cartridge  Piipei,  trmn  Is.  3d.  to  4h.  M. 
per  quire.  Whiitiuaii's  Drawing  I'aptr.  Qu.'intity,  Hpocttlcatiou,  Aud 
other  P:*iierfl,     Colonrs,  Brudlies,  4c. 

C.  MOODY,  '.'57.  HHiH   HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


F.   F.   BENVENTTTrS 
PATENT   FEEDING   HOLDER, 

Applicable  to  "Writiug:  and  Ruling  Pens. 
ri^HE    Superiority   of   these   Penholders   is 

X  iur-ontCBtable  from  tbc  fact  that,  besides  their  not  eoiling  the 
fingers  whilst  writing,  or  blotting  the  place  wliere  they  are  luid,  they 
combine,  iu  a  compass  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  pencil  case,  both 
penholder  and  inkstand,  where  the  ink  ii  always  preserved  pure  and 
in  a  fluid  state,  without  being  aHected  either  by  the  duat  or  the 
atnioBphcre,  at  the  B«nie  time  that  tmvellers  can  cislly  carry  them  in 
a  pocket-book  or  in  the  pocket.  I  tTeriijg  thus  the  grciit  convenience 
of  writing  a  letter  oriuaking-up  accouuti  anywhere. 

The  advantages  of  the  ruHug  pens  tire  even  greiiter.  They  may  be 
flUed  from  .1  bottle  of  li<iuid  Indian  ink,  or  the  s..lid  ink  rendered 
liquid  in  the  ordinary  ininner.  If  the  former  be  usid  no  other 
appliances  are  neceasaiy,  no  dust  or  impurity  need  find  ils  w.iy  int.i 
the  pen  With  the  pen  properly  ch-irged  lines  of  any  lenplh  may  l>e 
ruled  without  break  or  interruption,  the  ftdrantages  of  which  it  wiU 
he  needless  lo  point  out  to  mechanical  draughtsmen.  Price  48.  6d. 
cAch.  The  trade  or  profession  supplied.— GEuRGE  ROWNEY  and 
CO..  Sole  Agents,  62,  Rath  bone -place,  ftnd  SH,  Oxloid-etrset;  and 
Wholesale,  jOandll,  Percy-atre© 


A 


1  Class  Entertainment  unprecedented. 


tronnmy  showing  "ihft  Celestial  Wondora," 
A  nalysis  Spectrum  wondrously  applied, 
A  rchltecture  cinitra,Hted,  with  illurtrations. 
A  liyssiulan  ExpliTatious.  with  griiphic  scenes, 
A  Young  Lady  suspended  in  the  Air. 
A  lA  Utuiie  Mnuifestatlons  exemplifled. 
A  utomaton  Chess  Player's  skill  dLiptayed. 
A  n  Economic  Norwegian  Cooking  Apparatus. 
A  utomatic  Leotard  continues  to  surprise. 
A  wonderoua  shilling's  worth- 
A  t  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
ciating  pHin  of  Oont  or  Rheumatism  Is  quickly  relieved  and 
cured  in  a  few  dnvs  by  that  celebrated  medicine,  BLAIR'S  UOUT  and 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  refjuire  uo  reatraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attjickiug  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l^d.  and  2a.  &d.   per  box    or 
obtuined  ttirough  any  Chemist. 


WHY      PAY      RENT? 

THE    ARTIZANS,    LABOURERS',    and 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Established  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862. 

Capital,  £250,000,  in  'J5.000  Sliares  of  £10  each. 

Deposit,  lOs.  per  Ebare  on  application,  and  lOs.  on  allotineut. 


Pbesidewt.— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. K.G. 

The  P.iKhi  Hon.  Earl  of  Lich- 
field" 


ABDITnATUR-i. 


Lord  Elcho,  MP. 
Mr.  William  Thompson 
Mr.  David  M"Giegor 
Mr.  James  Eletcher 


Bju*Kiats. — Nfktional  Bank  (Cbanng-cross). 

80LlciT0lut, — Messra.  Laundy  and  Kent,  5.  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

Secretary. — Mr.  William  Swindlehurst. 

CaiiF  OrFKEs.— 147,  Strand,  Loudon  W.C. 


This  Company  is  specially  formed  to  nssist  the  working  clwtBes  to 
obtain  improved  dwellings  from  the  t)eBt  designs,  at  the  luwest  pos- 
sible cost,  upon  the  co-operative  principle. 

THIS  PURCHASE  OF  A  HOUaE.— See  Prospectus. 

No  Solicitor's  or  Surv'eyor'a  Fees  are  charged.  A  Fixed  Rut"*  nf  In- 
terest of  5  per  cent,  is  charged  upon  FurchaM-mouoy  upon  the  Pro- 
perly erected  by  tho  Company. 

No  Reershop.  Inn,  oi  Tavern  shall  at  any  time  ho  erect«d  on  any 
property  of  the  Coiuiwny. 

Further  information  may  be  ohtained  at  the  Office,  Prospectases 
sent  by  the  Secretary,  ou  receipt  of  a  letter  eucloBlng  a  postai;o 
stomp. 


ACTFTK  AGENTS  WANTED. 


ROAD    MAKING. 

6 

XT  is  generally  admitted  tliat  the  State  of  the  Roads  in 
most  of  our  largo  Cities  and  Towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
I'roi'inces,  is  anything  b\lt  creditable  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and 
we  aio  constantly  remindetl  that  we  are  at  leitst  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Ijehind  our  continental  ncighboursin  these  matters. 
It  is  also  argued  by  cnmijetent  authorities  that  this  is  owing 
not  so  much  to  inferior  or  short  supply  of  material,  .as  to  the 
imperfect  manipulation  of  the  same;  and  it  is  manifestly 
due  to  the  systematic  use  of 

SUPERIOR    HEAVY  ROLLERS 

on  the  continent,  that  they  have  maile  such  strides  m  ad 
Tance  of  us  iu  England.  . 

The  undernamed,  having  for  three  or  four  years  past  giTou 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  foreseen  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  thes3  Implements,  have  introduced  and  beg  to 
oflVr  to  tho  notice  of  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Engineers, 
Boards  of  Works,  Ac,  ,tc.  their 

Patent  Water  Ballast  Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Metal  Boilers,  for  Horse  Power, 

(in  all  sizes,  from  one  to  ten  tons)  as  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
most  efficient  eit-ant ;  and,  indeed,  tho  only  one  suitable 
the  emergency.  , 

Trice  Ijisls,  and  all  lurther  information,  on 
application  to 

AMIES,  BARFORD  &  CO., 

Engineers,  Queen  Street  Iron  Woiks, 
PETJEKKOItOUOH. 


T 


ARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    23.    6d.    per 

week. 

CAFFOLD  CORD  from  28».  per  Cwt. 

PIGGOTT,    BKOTHEKS, 

Ko.  69,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E. 


nil 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Aphil  3,  1868, 


GM    I    T    C    n    E    L    L, 
,  SIARBLK  ?TONF    ANIt  r.KAMTE  W0EK8. 

SHOW  ROr*M?  -l-y    IK'-M!  r-'N   IIOAD.  LONDON.  8.  W. 
Wb*n  Arvlilttx'j.    1  -rv     m  1    S!.rL-l.»iiU   »1U   tied  the    l&rSMt 

awl  bMt  ilocJi  .!  I  ■  :  !.< '■  1  ■•  '  •  >i.J  M>.'QamrDta  In  London,  o( 
vhich  Bouka.  i'*tAl.vu(«,  AtiU  ^tlMU  of  Hoooisents  wlU  b«  tor 
VknlcU  oo  ■['phcKtiuii. 

wilt  iDKt  vlth  rromi't  &tt«ntlon. 
MANVrACTOKYat  WALTON  8TBEET. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

BUILDERS,  &c. 

rpni-   y       ' 

umI  Ci, . .              .  - 

'    MAltBLES  in  the 

*^t  cf  *.h»e  lire  con - 
A!Ur  i^cntcDt.  Fonu 

..      ;■:.  who.*  M«Ue»  ai;d 

t.L  AOiii  ijJk**1  iU  ^^«  West  of  £ut;UDd. 

MAltBLE    in    BLOCKS   and    SLABS. 

LLOYD    &    CO. 

OROM'ENOK  ROAU.  VAI'XIIALL  BRJDOE.  LONDON. 
PAWN  SICILIAN  of  VAKIOUS  SIZES  for  CK3JETERY  WORK. 


r 


Ar.BRICUTTI'S    SIABBLE     SAWING 

MILI..**.  by  Imvnirwl   Machlnprjr.  AucltlAud-BtrM-t,  nnd  tJlyn- 
.-•    \j'^ti:;       l.-L-,     f  .^r^»  -niAlity.  »wt>  promrtly,  with 

•.iwn  into  urrful  thlckiiPMra. 

I'locka  MWQ   Into  Scantfaing 

Lj  -„^...  :...--*.    J  -'.:.-.  .  — ._  _i'_Lt«fop  Turning  Colonuu. *c. 

SEF.PENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITEIJ), 

24,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 
LONDON,  S.W. 

J.  and  E.  GOAD, 

Qnairy  Proprictcis  and  Manufacturers  of  Uevoii- 

sbire  Iilack.Sed,  Variegated,  and  Madrapore 

Uarble  Columns  to  any  Dimensions. 

rilMtCfs,  AlUt  ri-TtcLS.  I'ttl'.Uls.  FiuU.  CLitTcnniers,  ll.iU  aud 

JblMil  lable  Tn|«,  CliltiiL«)iiiccca.  &C. 

Tin  TraJt  Svf}lud  Itilh  Dfvonthirf  Mart^t  Itctigh  Blotkt  and  faun 

Slabt  on  Htaumobie  Teimi. 

rafzs  tx    STEAM    marble    works, 

8I0SEU0CSE,    PLVMOUTH. 


JOHN  ST.  POLISHKD  GKANITE  WOBKS, 
ABERDEEN. 

JAMES  WRIOHT.  3r  u  n'n.  "  r.  r  if  fi  i-liril  Orniiite  to  Ber 
ll«]wt,.  InrpllM  flnt-clj...  >Ii  i,'ii)..i,t.,  (oiMniii,,  I'lljuitcni,  Ac,  Ac, 
Loudon  Afect.  Mr.  ALEXANDER  NICHOLSON,  £0,  Mark-Iaoe,  E.C 


ABEBDEEN  GRANITE  WORKS. 

ALEX.  M.ACr)ON.\LD,  PIELH  &  Co. 
"Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  Queen. 

A**nlt<]  Vr.jf  .M. .■:.!■  Ii  !,  iii^ticiml  Filiit'itUi..,  1*-M.  1S55.  aud 
i't-J.  ai..l  llirfl,  i  rv,"  M, ,;.,!.  At  I'.iriB.  1?'~. 

Bed,  Bine,  ard  Grey  Granites  for  Architectural 

CoLStiuction,  Lccoration,  Memoiials  and 

General  Purposes. 

lONDCN  DIPOT,  tot,  EUSTON  ROAD,  N.W. 


POLISHED       GRANITE, 
MOSUMEKTS,  COLrMNS.  PILASTERS,  FODNTAIKB 
PEDESTALS. 
*n>  KvrjtT  Dr»'-jui-nos  of 
ARCUIIflCTUKAL  WORE, 
Elffctjt^  IB 
RED    AND    OBEY    GRANITE. 
Tho  KKD  Onntt«  1*  Tfrr  rirllliant  In  Colour.     In  th«  GRET  tbe 
Colonndo  not  blrii>1  into  a  ilull  .Ijailr,  liut  arp  well  drllDM. 
I)**iKni  forwanlfd  on  ntpllciitloo. 

D.  h,  AND  J.  NEWALL, 

ORANITR     WOltKM.    l»ALFlRATTIK.    ntar     DTTMFRIBB. 
LONDON  AfiKNT-MK.  JOJ'lil'H  HARTLEY, 
Oakrill*.  MnplP-road.  Ao«rl«y,  S.B. 

GKANITE   PAVING  KERBS,  &c.— The 

'  iritcB),  ffinlrlrit  t'»tf  Ibc  nsuitl  d<>pth, 

;  il  (iiiflTitlty  onlcml),  from  i'ort  Nant 
',   nr   London  Dtplt,  Chaplott«-atre«t 
<d.  S.K. 
I'll   >_\>.   OKANITK  COMPANY. 
34,    CBATHAM    ILACE,    RLACKFRIARH    ROAD,    E.C. 


o 


HOPTOK    -WOOD   STONE    COMPAKY 
(LlmllfdK    BTONE    »nd     MARRLR    WORKS,     Bockland 
HolJtrw.    near   AmUrirAtr.    l)»^rl,v»hlT*,        Qiiarrln.     Hoplon    Wo(«l. 

«'•>■    ^  "^   * f        M  ..  ■  '     t    r, ..   , »  rf,Trlsi>  and  DfrTiyghire  Fr*. 

•      "  '  tiimnfy  rifcM.   Honntncnta, 

~  ''«ii  to  all  dim^nBloni  and  In 

.    .ilirl  llHri.injT.     Tbe    Hopton 

■•  ■.  .rii   p.  la  jx'culiftrJy    luitatilr  for 

,,  nnd  liiu  fi»«n    nteni'lvrly   tifcd  ftf 

'  i  rrnthani   Hall,    Drnylrn    Manor,  thp 

I  ■     T.  ■*r,l,.il],  N-w  Irulift  OWcea.  Mtr- 

I        i  tt  BridBC  York,  and 

'  I   I  jrcntry  in  th^Mid- 

h<)t*lB,   and   juiblic 
'  'h^r  inforrnfttidii.  an 

plj    1-    Mr     J-.^>l^•^;L    i.Al>jUN,  Ucnciai    Muufer.  Ulddlapeak, 
nfmrWlrkawnrtfa. 


S.   FISHER  AND  SONS, 

MANSFIELD.    NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

BEDofWHIT-       ■'   '     '■   *  ■■  '   —  .T,l*d  per  rail  It.  V.kcV>,  tawn 
hearth*.  Piri-.   ^  ...  *c.     tOLLM>i-.  and  all 

other  maaonry .  ■  ■  ue  to  order. 


STONi:      UUARRIES. 

KFTTr.N,    ILITIAMi. 

T.   TURNER, 

CUriNUHAM.    RKAR  STAMFORD 
Bu  at  aUUdM  ft  quantity   of  KETTON    HTONB  ts  hlockjL  uwn 
and  Wtrk*«I  U<  Order. 
KfttAD    tVm*,   turned  »«lnit«Tm,    t«u««,  and  eolamu,  tuned  up 
U  •  cwt.  Mcb  La  U>«  aboTe  atona. 

Pric«a  known  on  application. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  conEequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  their 
old  premiECS.  have  REMOVED  to 

7,  AVILSOK-STKJET,  FI^^SEURY,  E.G., 

WhrrpArbit«-ct«,Bui!.Wr9,&c.,  wiU  find  the  iMsest  Stock  of  MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECES  and 
B.EGIST1-.K  STOVES  in  London. 

IIARBIE  CBIJIISEIPIECE  &  RECISTER  STOVE  £S  6s.  6d. 

ALirEBAL  CosijiifsioN  ALiowtD  TO  tbeTrade. 


.   A.    A.    ROBINSON, 
SLATE     MERCHANT     AND     MANUFACTURER     OF    SLATE, 

lOK  KVKKY  DESCKirXION  OF  PKCOKATIVE  AND  SANITAEY  TURPOSES, 

FOK  HOME  TRADE  AND  EXPORT. 

Enamelled  Slate  Chimney-pieces— Wall  Linings,  Tables,  &c.— Robinson's  Roll  Ribbing  for  Hips  and  Ridges 

—  Cisterns— Sinks— Pickling  Trough— Green  and  Hothouse  Shelves— Lar.ler  and  Dairy  Shelves— Lining 

and  Shelves  for  Strong  Rooms— Urinals  of  Slate  and  Earthenware— Lavatories— Baths — Brass-work  Fittings 

— Terro-MetalUc  Ridges  and  Flooring  Tiles— Stable  Paving  Bricks,  Mangers,  &c. 

Offices— 137,  FENCHURCH-STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.     MakcfactoKt— BOW  BRIDGE  SLATB 

WORKS,  STRATFORD,  E.     Whaef-VICTORIA  (LONDON)  DOCKS,  E. 

I^n  Illustmlcd  PRICE  LIST  free  by  post  on  Anlication. 


PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

I,  CHATHA^^  PLACE,  BLACKFfilARS  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

AND    AT 

PENRYN,     CORNWALIi. 

THIS  Company  is  prerared  to  SL'PPLY  GRANITE  of  tlie   Finest  QimJity  in  any  Si^e  and  Quantity.    The  Granite  from  the  Quarries  of 
tiis  Comiiany  haabeen  Seise  t€d  by  the  MetropoliUin  Bowd  of  Works  for  tbe  uiiper  courses  of  the  Thamea  Embankment. 

G.  C.  BILK.  Secretary. 


JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 

GKANITE     aUAEEIEES    AND    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICES,    PENRYN,    CORNWALL. 

Quarries  at  Penryn,  Penzance,  and  Cheesewring.     Steam  Machinery  at  Penryn  and  Liskeard. 

CommtmicatioDS  for  Prices  may  be  nddiesstd  to  tlie  Offices  at  TeiiiTn  ;  Jlcsers.  Fretman,  27,  SliUbank-street ;  or  Messrs 

Tregelles  aiiil  Taylor,  fS,  Caimon-street,  Loudon. 

LUXULYAN    GRANITE    COMPANY. 

Offices:  56,  Gracechurch.  Street,  London,  E.C. 

ThiflCompany  can  supply  Worked  Granite  to  any  extent.  o(  a  superior  quality,  for  Engineering  and  EuildinR  Purpoaea.    Manager.  Mr.  BBNNETT. 


C.     GOODYEAR, 

GEANITE  MERCHANT, 

la    Prepared   to   Sui^ply  Irom   his  Woiks  known  as 

THE     DE     LANK     GRANITE     QUARR 


I  E  8. 


t^tone  o(  ft  Sui>eri(T  Quality  for  Eppineeriug  aud  general  BuiUling  Purposea.     Granite  from  the  above  QuarrieB  is  being  extensively  nsed 
ft  me  of  the  largest  en^iinceriug  woiks  now  in  the  course  of  const  ruction. 
OFFICES:  Country—Fore  Street,  Bodmin,  Cornwall.        London— 19,  NortLumbeiJand  Street,  Strand, 'W.O. 

W.    &    J.    R.    F  R  E  EM  A  N, 

MERCHANTS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  STONE  AND  GRANITE, 

DEPOTS  adjoining  tbe  Commercial  Surrey   Doikc.  Kolhenlulhe  ;  Maccleffieldstreet,   Cily-road  ;  and  Mil]bnnk-f.treet.  WestmlnBter— where 
Estimates    may  le  obt.-und  for  iJchvtiiee.  either  by  Vesiel  or  Bail,  lo  all  paita  of  the  Kingdom. 

OFFICE— 27,  MILLBANK  STREET,   LONLOIS,  S.W. 

RANSOME'S    PATENT    CONCRETE    STONE. 

WHICH  for  STRENGTH,  DUEABILITY,  CHEAPNESS,  SHARPNESS  of  OUT- 
LINE, BEAUTY  of  APPEAEANCE,  and  above  all  for  its  PERFECT  RESEM- 
BLANCE to  NATURAL  STONE  bt.iuds  unrivalled,  and  being  MADE  WITHOUT 
BURNING  is  free  front  all  liability  to  shrinking  or  distortion.  It  surpasses  all  ntlicr  material  in 
its  appUcabUity  to  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT,  CAPITALS,  COR- 
NICES, "WINDOW  DRESSINGS,  Trusses,  Balustrades,  Gate  Piers,  Terminals, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Jardinets,  Statues,  Flower  Boxes,  and  Edgings  for  Garden 
Borders  ;  also  for  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  Requirements. 


PAT 


I^ICK^SES    GK.IXTFS!*    BY    THE 

El^T  CONCRETE    STOKE   COMPANY,  LIIVIITED, 

2,  QUEEN  STEEET  PLACE,  SOLTHWAEK  BEIEGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY    (LIMITED). 

LONDON     OFFICES: 
10,  PAEK  STREET,  WES'IMINSTLR,  S.W.    |    60,  THREADKEEDLE   STEEET,  E.C. 

PORTLAND    BLOCK    STONE  JO^  TrCHITECTURAL    USE, 

PORTLAND    ROACH    STONE    FOR     ENGINEERING    PURPOSES. 

The  latter  being  specially  adapted  for  Quay,  Peek,  and  Barlcur  Walls,     Supplied  direct  from  the 

Company's  Quarries, 

Masons'  Work  0/  cvcri/  description  executed  vjon  reaionable  terms.     Estimates  given  for  Dressed  StoM 

ready  /«•  EuihUng ;  also  for  Chimney  Pieces,  plain  or  u-orJced. 

For  Prices  and  Particulars  apply  to  Mr.  J.  ,J.  R.  SHORT,  Manager  of  the  Compaky, 
ISLE  OF  PORTLAAD,  DORSET  ;  or  at  10,  PARK  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 


WILLIAM     ORME     CARTER, 

SLATE  MERCHANT,  ftUARRY  PROPRIETOR,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTICLES  IN  SLATE. 

SLATES  for  ROOFING  of  every  Size  .■  nd  Quality,  either  Blue,  Grey,  Green,  or  Red,  direct 

rom  the  Q'mrric.  in  WrU-b  f.r  WtBtlnorcl.rd,  Rt  vtjolc.Rle  jiri-  -  .  In  tnuk  Ii.rtds  of  not  leBo  tluin  five  tons. 

SLATE  SLABS,  direct  from  the  Qua;  ties  in  Wales,  at  Wholesale  prices,  in  truck  loads 

"'f  not  lf«8  than  five  tons. 

,ED  ARTICLES  in  imitation  of  the  most  costly 

e,  Columns,  &c„  &.c. 

ng  Squares  and  other  Utenpils  for  Brewing,  "Water 

,.   ,,  ,  i'»fB.  Ac.  Lining  and  ShelTes  for   Strong-rooma,  Horae  and  Cow  Maugere, 

htAlI  IMvlfioB*.  tattle  Troughs.  Pictelitig  Trounb*.  PnveiFunt-.     avatorieB.  Urinals,  and  all  articlea  for  Sanitary  PtUTOSei       Billiard  and 
Ra6»t*Ue  Table  B»da  mo«t  carefullT  flnl»hed.  and  riiise  roll  vUln  and  rrctitcd. 

LABUE    STOCK    OF     ROOFING     SLATES     ©N     HAND    FOR    EXPOET. 


SLATE  ORNAMENTAL   ENAMEl 

mnrblea.     Cbtm[ie)plec<'ii,  Batba.  Filtcra.  W.«ll  linings,  Tabic  ; 

SLATE  PLAIN  ARTICLES.— Wor). 

Cl»t«mi.  Batba.  SinKi.  Shriving  (or  barderi.  Dalrlca,  Crctnln, 
htAlI  IMvlfioM.  Cattle  Troughs.  Pi     ■         - 
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MANCHESTER    TOWNHALL. 


ourselves    in    Man- 
auaiu  ia  frout  of  a 


ONCE   more  we  ftml 
Chester,  and  once 
room  full   of  designs  for  its   new   Townliall. 
This  time  our  notice  is  restricted  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  favoured  eight  architects 
who  were  started  as  a  crew  to  pull  for  the 
prize  some  sii  mouths  ago,   for   our  readers 
will  doubtlessly  recollect  that  out  of  the  136 
designs  sent  in  in  August  last,  ten  were  chosen 
to  compete  amongst  themselves  for  the  honour 
and  glory  of  building  the  municipal  palace  in 
Cottonopolis.     It    was    found   that    amongst 
these  ten   were   only  eight  men,  two  of  them 
having  sent  in  two  designs  apiece.     At  pre- 
sent the  eight  beatitudes   don't  seem  to  be 
much   quoted  amongst  them,    and  the  com- 
mination   service  seems    to  have  prolonged 
itself  from  the  first  day  of  Lent  to  this,  very 
nearly    the  last    of   it,   for   the — well— not 
blessings  we  hear,  are,  if  not  loud,  most  cer- 
tainly deep.      We  wonder  if  ever  there  were, 
or  if  ever  there  could  be,  a  satisfactory  archi- 
tectural   competition.     Architects    and  com- 
mittees   would  both    need   much   alteration 
before  that  consummation    could  be  arrived 
at,  and  it  often  occurs  to  us  that  the  French 
word  concours  is   better  fitted  to  express  the 
fact  than  our  own.     They  use  the  same  word 
for  horse  racing,  and  there  is  much  the  same 
amount  of  jockeying  andhocussing  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been    an   exception.     It  may  be    well    just 
passingly  to  review  what   has  hitherto   taken 
place  before   examining  in   detail   the   plans 
before  us.      Just    twelve    months    ago    the 
corporation   advertised  for  plans,  and,  as  we 
have   said,   136  designs  were  sent   in,  some 
good,  some  bad,  and  many  indifferent  ;  a  pro- 
tessional  umpire  was  called  in,  and  those  he 
delighted  to  honour   were   withdrawn    from 
view,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  others, 
who  did  not   choose  to  exhibit  their  designs, 
the  rest  were   exposed   to   the  public  view, 
and  on  which  we  commented  at  some  length. 
Much    dissatisfaction    was    at  the  time  ex- 
pressed   that  all   the   designs,  whether  tem- 
porarily successful  or  not,  were    not  treated 
alike,  so  that  those  who   were  beaten  might 
see  that  they  had   fairly  been  defeated,   and 
the  successful  architects  were  then  challenged 
to  exhibit  their  designs  in  this  new  competi- 
tion, in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  how  far 
they   had   pUlaged  from    the   industry    and 
invention  of  others.    This  they  have  of  course 
not  done,  and  their  original  designs  are  still 
mysteriously  hidden.    On  Valentine's  day  last 
eight  sets    of  drawings    were   sent   in  from 
Messrs.  Lee,  Brodrick,  Wyatt,  Speakman,  and 
Charleaworth,  Salomans,  Waterhouse,  Worth- 
ington,  and  Scott,  Junior,  and  these  comprise 
126  drawings,  on  which  Messrs.  Street  and 
Donaldson   were   requested  to  report.      This 
they  did  after  two  days'   examination,  which 
would  allow  them    about    five  minutes   per 
drawing,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  their 
report  was  so   unsatisfactory  that   they  had 
to  supplement   it    with   another  ;  and    now 
comes  the  strangest  part  of  this  very  strange 
matter.     Their   second    report    was  "  a  con- 
fidential communication,"  to  be  kept  strictly 
private,  yet  read  to  a  committee  of  upwards 
of  sixty  persons  !     We   all  know   how   very 
private  such  a  thing  must  be,  and  each  hearer 
recollects  so  well  the    criticism    against  his 
friend ;    and  the  discord  this   has  produced 
and  the  bitterness  of  feeling  it  has  caused  can 
easily  be  imagined.      The  corporation  would 
do  wisely  even  yet  to  publish  this  mysterious 
document  at  once,  for  if  it  is  fair  they  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed   of   lor   giving  pub- 
licity to  it,  and  their  withholding  it  seems  to 
imply  that  it  is  not  so. 


Of    course  Mr.   Waterhouse  is   successful, 
though  from  the  evidence  of  the  drawings  it 
seems  to  us  a  wonder  whv.  His  design  is  very 
poor— a    fiat  facade,  with  a  low    mean  en- 
trance,  and  a   horribly   ugly    tower    in  the 
centre,  a  tower  which  seems  to  have  no  con- 
necdon   with    the    building   from   which    it 
springs,   and  to  have  but  little  between  the 
partsNvhich  compose  it.      The  composition  of 
the   front    itself    is     very    faulty,    and    the 
windows  are,    in   some  instances,   placed  in 
utter  disregard    to    structural   recpurements, 
and    piers  come   down  over   voids,    in  bold 
defiance    to   all   laws  of   gravity  or   art — in 
fact,  this    front  of  Mr.   Waterhouse's  design 
is   a   failure.      The   other    fronts   are    more 
successful,  but  none  of  them  attain  eminence 
in  art,  and  if  we  come  to  analyse  the  design, 
we  find  it  is  more    the  handicraft  than  the 
architecture  which    commends    it.     Some  ot 
the  sketches  are    exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
the  little  pen    and  ink    sketch    of   the  per- 
spective view  from  the  point  demanded  by 
the   committee     in    their    instruction    is    a 
charming  little  drawing   and   a    very  artful 
dodge.     Its  sketchiness  reveals  nothing  and 
suggests   everything,   whUst   it    enables  Mr. 
Waterhouse    to  supplement  his  design  by  a 
perspective   drawing,     taken    from    a   more 
advantageous  point  of  view.    Very  exquisite 
is  the  drawing    of    one  of    the  internal  cir- 
cular   staircases,    which   have    an  open   and 
arcaded   well-hole.      Very    few  could    draw 
this  in  such  admirable  perspective,  and  none 
represent    it    better.      Another    staircase  ^  is 
also  shown,  which  is  a  marvellous  illustration 
of  how  poor  a  design  may  be  well  represented. 
In   execution  it   would   be  positively    ugly, 
but  as  a  picture  from  this  point,  with  all  the 
adventitious   aid   of  an  impossible   point  of 
sight  and  extreme   elegance  of  drawing,  it  is 
very  pleasing.     The  main  hall  has  a  roof  of 
the   AVestminster   Hall  type,  but  instead  of 
showing  the  rafters  the  ceiling  is  curved,  fol- 
lowing the  main  line  of  the  arch  rib,  a  change 
which  is  not  an  improvement  on  its  prototype, 
and  the  acoustic  effect  of  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  bad.      It  is  only  when  we  come  to 
the  plan  that  we  find  anything  commendable, 
aud    here  Mr.   Waterhouse    has    been    very 
successful.     It    is   exceedingly    simple ;  and 
when  the   awkwardness   of  the  site  is  taken 
into   consideration,   our    professional  readers 
will  know  how   much    thought   and   trouble 
must  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  to  produce 
this    apparent    simplicity.     By    making   his 
main  entrance  on  the  ground-floor  IMr.  AVater- 
house  obtains  two  good  things.      He  gets  all 
his  steps  under  cover,  and  preserves  the  whole 
front  to   Albert-square  on  the   first  floor  for 
reception  rooms  en  suite.     He  has,  moreover, 
shown  great  skUl  and  wisdom  in  placing  the 
main  hall  in  the  centre  of  his  sill,  and  not  rang- 
ing with  the  centre  of  his  fa9ade,  a  point  not 
seen  by  any  other  of  the   competitors,   and 
which  gives  him  greater  and  more  equal  open 
space    for    ventilation;  and    by   raising  the 
ground  floor  a  few  steps  he  maintains   a   con- 
tinuous corridor  on  the  ground  floor,  and  yet 
obtains  a  cartway  and  ready  means  of  access 
to  the   basement.      These    corridors   form  a 
continuous  ambulatory  around  each  floor,  and 
have  the  circular  staircases  before  aUuded  to 
at   each   angle,   giving   ready   access    to    all 
divisions  of  the  buildings.     To  obtain  all  this 
Mr.  Waterhouse  has  encroached  somewhat  on 
the  space  allowed  for  the  buildings,  and  thus 
obtains  one  advantage   over  those  who  have 
complied  with  the   conditions,  aud   at   which 
some   of  them  take  what  seems  to  us  reason- 
able exception.    Altogether  Mr.  AVaterhouse  s 
design  does  not  please  us.  It  has  great  merit  m 
parts,  but  wants  much  more  thought  and  con- 
sideration to   make   it  a  perfect   whole,  and 
will  require  quite  as  much  alteration  as  some 
of  the  others  would  do  before  it  or  they  could 
be  fitted  for  its  purposes. 

[On  account  of  going  to  press  a  day  earlier 
than  usual  this  week,  the  concluding  part  of 
this  article  came  to  hand  only  just  as  we  were 
going  to  press,  and  must  therefore  be  post- 
poned tiU  next  weelc] 


F. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF  THE  PAHIS 
EXHIBITION, 
the  statistical   introduction  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  British  section  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  a   remarkable  document,   issued 
from  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  new  boilers 
at   lirompton  on  the   1st   of  April— (appro- 
priately enough,  as  some  were  wicked  enough 
to  think)— is  a  table  showing   the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in   domestic  service,  and  in 
all  the  principal  industrial  operations  of  the 
United  Kingdom,   according  to  the  census  of 
1S61.     From   this   we   learn  that  the  fourth 
great   industry   of  this  country   is   building 
—  standing    "in     that     position     relatively 
after  "service"  (domestic  and   agricultural), 
"dress,"  and  "  cotton."      If  we  add  to  these 
numbers    engaged    in     building     operations 
purely,  those  set   down  under  the  head   fur- 
niture, without   recording  the  various  ^  trades 
and  industries  which  contribute  materials  for 
the  builder's  use,   such   as  lead,  iron,  glass, 
&c.  (  "  stone  and  clay  "  alone   counting  for  a 
very  large  number),  we  find  that  cotton  itself 
must  yield   its   place   and   give   way   to  the 
builder,  who  thus  takes  rank  as  third  in  the 
list  of  industrial  operators,  following  only  the 
great   staple   headed    "dress,"   which   ranks 
next  to  domestic  and  agricultural  service,  the 
term  under  which   the  largest  number  of  all 
working  individuals,  men  and  women,  are  in- 
cluded.    Now,   although  it  is  only  with  the 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  workers  in 
this  industrv"  which   can  be   deemed  artistic, 
and  the  small   amount  of  their  work  which 
can   be   recorded  amongst  the   fine   arts,   to 
which  we  now  desire  to  refer,  still,  as  a  little 
leaven  leavens  the  whole   lump,  so  does  the 
work  done  by  this  minority,  and  in  this  in- 
finitesimal  proportion  influence   for  good  or 
evil,  both  artisticallv  and  constructively,  the 
whole  mass  of  building  works  carried  out  in 
the  United  Kingdom.      Thus  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  of  the  good  or  bad  architecture 
of  the  age,  shows  itself  in  connection  with  any 
comparative  exhibition  of  the  arts  and  the  in- 
dustries of  the   period.     AVith   this  point  m 
view  it  is  not   unprofitable  to  enquire  before 
the  opening  of  this  year's   exliibition.s,  what 
results  from  the  great  display  of  last  year  are 
evident  and  patent  to  all,   or  what  has  been 
lost  of  opportunity,  and  how  far  our  coming 
exhibitions,   though  on   no  world-wide   com- 
petitive scale,  may  profit  by  the  experience  of 
last  years  failures. 

AVhether  South  Kensington  profited  by  the 
statistics  gathered  by  themselves,  and  gave 
sufficient  prominence  to  architecture  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  preferable  to  have  had  the  architectural 
drawings  properly  hung  at  the  opening  of  the 
Paris  Great  Exhibition,  instead  of  devoting  so 
much  care  to  placing  prominently  in  Vf'^]p^ 
the  case  of  old  newspapers  and  such  like  fid- 
fads,  let  those  more  directly  interested  in  the 
matter  say ;  but  what  we  think  is  that  tlie 
important  series  of  drawings  sent  to  Fans 
deserved  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
authorities,  even  if  the  names  of  those  sencUng 
them  were  not  suflicient  to  ensure  it.  1  he 
small  space  in  which  these  works  were  huddled 
together,  not  in  the  Fine  Art  ring  at  all,  was 
di«.^raceful  to  those  who  had  the  disposal  of 
thp°space,  and  we  are  informed  that  a  definite 
application  for  more  was  definitely  refused. 

Whether  the  combination  of  the  Art  Manu- 
facturesCourt  with  the  exhibition  of  architects 
designs  was  practically  of  advantage  to  archi- 
tects maybe  a  moot  point,  but  there  can  ba 
no  doubt  that  it  was  highly  distaste  ul  to  the 
South  Kensington  authorities,  and  that  it 
suiTered  accordingly.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  by 
the  report  of  theParisE-xhibition  ArchitecturaL 
Committee,  just  issued,  that  the  combination 
was  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  the  promoters, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  deprecate  any  suui- 
lar  arrangement  at  any  future  time,  though 
bewailing  the  troubles  attending  it  in  this  in- 
stance. It,  however,  it  was  an  advantage  to 
the  works  of  art  industry  to  be  placed  so  near 
the  fine   arts  as  to   occupy  the   outer   wall 
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enclosinR  that  ring,  it  was  hardly  so  for  the 
Fine  Art  itself,  which  was  placed  beside  it, 
■when  it  ought  to  have  been  within  the  proper 
circle,  and,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  fair  to 
deny  to  the  architecture  of  Great  Britain 
alone  of  all  the  architecture  exhibited  a 
sufficient  p'ace  in  the  range  of  the  Fine  Arts  ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of 
all  the  drawings  and  models  exhibited 
through  this  committee  amounted  to  more 
than  all  those  exhibited  by  other  countries 
put  together,*  France  alone  excepted,  of  course, 
an  excuse  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  im- 
possibility of  providing  adequate  space  in  a 
proper  jxjsition  for  such  an  important  display. 
At  the  same  time  itmaj-  be  deemed  an  honour 
to  British  architecture  to  have  taken  up  so  de- 
tenuined  and  definite  a  position  with  regard 
to  practical  work,  and  shown  more  designs 
for  actual  buildings,  &c.,  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  France  even  included,  and  alto- 
gether to  have  made  a  satisfactory  show  of 
architectural  designs  both  as  exhibited  in  draw- 
ings and  in  works  of  a  more  substantial 
character.  (See  the  before-mentioned  table.) 
If  we  look  upon  the  special  style  of  French 
drawing  in  contradistiuotion  to  that  of  our 
own,  we  may  not  find  a  reason  for  this  curious 
fact,  that  the  French  prefer  to  show 
"  Projets "  and  ancient  studies  rather  than 
executed  works,  but  we  may  at  least  ask  if 
the  executed  works  of  Franco  do  not  suffer 
from  the  too  careful  attention  to  draughtsman- 
ship, the  liney  elaboration  of  delicate  orna- 
mentation, the  monotonous,  care-taking  sym- 
metry of  parts  which  is  the  result  of  paper- 
planning  and  drawing-board  decoration.  On 
the  other  hand,  is  not  the  vigorous,  bold — 
coarse,  perhaps,  often  wanting  in  refinement — 
but  strong  drawing  and  colouring  of  our 
British  delineation  better  adapted  to  show  the 
actual  form  and  appearance  of  the  buildings, 
and  to  lead  the  designer  himself  to  approve 
and  provide  more  variety,  light  and  shade, 
boldness  and  vigour  in  the  actual  work  ?  And 
for  the  purposes  of  exhihitum  is  not  the  latter 
style  more  desirable  alter  all,  if  the  object  be 
to  interest  the  public  in  the  works  of  archi- 
tects 1  for,  even  to  the  professional  man,  it 
takes  some  time  and  imagination  (besides  the 
examination  of  the  plan)  to  imderstand  the 
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out,  &c.,^. 
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effect  of  an  elevation,  and  to  the  unprofes- 
sional visitor  it  is  almost  impossible,  while 
a  good  perspective  drawing  properly  shaded, 
and  with  the  materials  truthfully  coloured,  is 
surely  of  the  highest  value  as  an  architectural 
study.  Yet  it  is  the  fa-shion  to  deprecate  such 
exhibition  drawings  as  if  they  were  never  got 
up  except  to  deceive,  and  to  praise  the  French 
style  oi  delineation,  and  speak  of  mere  eleva- 
tions and  plans  as  if  technical  draughtsman- 
ship was  the  object,  and  not  architectural 
representation. 

Now,  for  the  Royal  Academy  to  exhibit 
merely  such  technical  drawings  would  be 
absurd,  and  nothing  could  lead  less  to  popu- 
larise architecture.  Then  who  was  right  as 
to  the  kind  of  drawings  exhibited,  France  or 
England,  in  the  Paris  E.\hibition  ?  where  all 
the  world  was  invited  to  see,  amongst  other 
things,  the  architecture  of  the  period  pre- 
eminently before  the  draughtsmanship.  All 
this  has  a  bearing  upon  the  daily  work  of 
architects,  as  well  as  on  all  exhibitions  of 
architecture,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  who  may  have  any  concern 
in  the  matter ;  but  we  wish  emphatically  to 
assert  that  to  draw — even  the  figure — is  not  to 
design,  and  to  make  archteological  drawings  is 
not  to  conceive  fit  architectural  clothing  for 
the  every-day  building  wants  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

But  for  the  Architectural  Exhibition  to 
take  up  the  special  line  of  technical  delinea- 
tion in  combination  with  popidar — though 
not  on  that  account  useless — representation  of 
buildings  and  designs,  is  perfectly  right,  and 
indeed  obligatory  ;  for  therein  consists  the 
life,  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  society  itself,  and 
a  cause  for  increased  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness, even  when  the  Academy  shall  be  en- 
abled to  offer  space  on  its  walls  for  a  proper 
exhibition  of  architectural  works  ;  and  if  it 
should  unfortunately  turn  out  that  the 
Academy  still  looks  coldly  on  one  of  the  arts 
which  it  is  established  to  foster  and  encour- 
age, the  Architectural  E.xhibition  Society  will 
still  remain  to  shelter  and  protect,  if  not  to 
honour  and  adorn,  the  neglected  sister  of  the 
arts.  It  would  then  become  the  pride,  as  well 
as  the  duty,  of  the  managers,  to  see  how  far 
they  could  extend  the  popularity  as  well  as 
the  professional  usefulness  of  the  extensive 
collection  of  drawings  and  photographs  which 
yearly   thev   offer   to   the   inspection  of    the 

AVe  shall  look  wi;th  anxiety  at  the  posi- 
^^•^n  wnich  this  so.Jiety  will  hereafter  assume, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  for  it — if  only 
true  to  its  purpose — a  future  of  extended 
usefulness,  in.stead  of  apprehended  disso- 
lution. At  the  same  time,  if  eclipsed  in 
its  displays,  or  deprived  of  its  resources  by 
the  all-absorbing  power  of  a  regenerated  and 
enlarged  academy,  we  shall  not  regret  its 
extinction,  but  remember  its  period  of  exist- 
ence with  all  gratitude,  honour  it  for  its  use- 
fulness in  the  day  of  its  power,  and  recollect 
it  as  having  risen  up  to  perform  a  duty 
neglected  by  another  to  the  best  of  its  oppor- 
tunity and  ability. 


THE    EARTH    SYSTEM. 

WHETHER  the  earth  system  is  destined 
to  be  the  one  generally  adopted  for 
sanitary  purposes  we  mu.st  wait  to  see.  At  all 
events  every  day's  experience  proves  that  the 
water  system  is  very  far  irom  jierfect.  It  is, 
in  truth,  open  to  objection  on  many  grounds, 
as  its  warmest  advocates  cannot  but  admit. 
If  it  cures  certain  evils,  it  creates  others 
which  are  just  as  bad  in  their  effects.  Four 
years  ago  the  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan 
Sewage  stated  in  their  report  that  no  efficient 
artificial  method  had  been  discovered  to 
purify,  for  drinking  and  culinary  purjioses, 
water  which  had  once  been  infected  by  town 
sewage.  And  this  fact  remains.  Bynolknown 
mechanical  means  can  such  water  be  more 
than  partially  cleansed  ;  it  is  always  liable  to 
putrify    again.      Processes  of  filtration  and 


deodorisation  cannot,  therefore,  be  relied 
upon  to  do  more  than  mitigate  the  evil. 
^\'ater  which  appears  perfectly  pure  to  the 
eye  is  sufficient,  under  certain  conditions, 
adds  the  same  report,  to  breed  serious  epi- 
demics in  the  population  which  drinks  it. 
That  the  present  system  of  sewage  is  defective, 
unsatisfactory,  and,  in  fact,  attended  with 
positive  injury  to  the  public  health,  though 
its  primary  object  is  to  subserve  the  ends  of 
health,  it  need  not  take  long  to  prove.  The 
e\adence  at  hand  is  abundant  and  conclusive. 
For  example,  no  fewer  than  100  cases  of  fever 
at  Tottenham  were  distinctly  traced  to  the 
water  from  the  sewage  works  that  irrigated 
the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  the 
Registrar  General  has  shown  that  78  per  cent, 
of  the  deaths  has  been  due  to  the  use  of  water 
rendered  impure  from  the  presence  of  sewage 
matter.  Though  irrigation  and  water-closets 
are  advocated  b}'  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Latham, 
and  other  sanitary  engineers,  the  system  is 
strongly  condemned  by  other  authorities, 
including  many  eminent  medical  men.  Dr. 
Hawkesley  observes  that  "  the  great  faidt 
of  the  irrigation  syste:  i  is,  that  it  leaves  un- 
redressed the  crying  i:vils  of  polluted  air 
and  water.  The  drains  and  sewers  remain 
exactly  where  they  were — an  enormous  labo- 
ratory of  pestiferous  gas,  and  the  deadly 
adulterators  of  our  water.  Under  this 
system  the  double  and  treble  mortality  must 
go  on — the  degeneration  of  the  human  con- 
stitution— the  spoiled  homes  of  our  labour- 
ing classes.''  Dr.  Macadam  says,  "The 
irrigated  meadow  is  not  so  healthy  as  ordi- 
nary pasture  land."  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Croy- 
don, Dr.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Capelli,  of  Italy,  and 
others,  also  report  against  the  system.  Mr. 
Thorwirth,  of  Berlin,  though  an  advocate  of 
irrigation,  yet  recommends  tliat  "  the  lands  to 
be  irrigated  should  be  a  mile  or  so  away 
from  any  human  habitation."  More  deaths 
and  illness,  it  is  proved,  occur  along  the  line 
of  great  sewers  than  elsewhere;  and  facts 
also  prove  that  irrigation  is  really  noxious 
and  pestilential.  As  to  sewers,  Mr.  Bazal- 
gette  remarks  that  they  "  should  have  free 
ventilation  into  the  open  air,  or  the  gases 
generated  in  them  will  escape  through  the 
untrapped  house  drains  into  the  house.s,  where 
they  become  dangerous  and  offensive."  Of 
course  they  must  be  ventilated  in  order  to  be 
cleansed  and  repaired.  But  the  difficulty  of 
trapping  sewers  is  very  great.  Mr.  Hayward, 
engineer  of  the  City  of  London,  describes  the 
difficulty  as  "gigantic."  In  his  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons  he  confessed 
himself  unable  to  suggest  any  better  means 
of  ventilating  the  sewers  than  are  used  at 
present.  "  I  am  afraid,"  he  said,  "  that  we 
must  let  out  the  stink  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets."  AVljat  the  effect  of  this  is  on  the 
puljlic  health  need  not  be  told.  The  epidemic 
in  Washington,  in  1857,  was  clearly  traced  to 
the  escape  of  gas  from  sewers  ;  and  so  late  as 
last  year  a  sewer  in  Philadelphia  absolutely 
exploded  from  the  accumulated  gas.  The 
case  of  Croydon  is  con.stantly  •  cited  as  an 
example  of  successful  irrigation,  but  though 
Croydon  possesses  peculiar  advantages  as  re- 
gards the  application  of  the  system,  the  result 
afforded  is  after  all  only  partial.  The  farm  at 
Croydon,  it  is  stated,  comprises  ,312  acres,  the 
crop  raised  on  which  brings  annually  £1,800, 
but  then  the  value  of  the  sewage  passed  over 
it  is  i^l7,50O  ;  therefore,  seven-eighths  is 
wasted,  and  the  air  and  water  are  poisoned  in 
that  degree.  Medical  men  assert,  with  regard 
to  water-closets,  that  since  their  introduction, 
owing  to  the  lowering  effect  of  the  poisons 
emanating  directly  and  indirectly  from  them, 
the  type  of  disease  has  been  altered,  and  has 
become  more  dangerous.  The  three  great 
objections  to  the  wet  system,  then,  are,  first, 
its  noxious  effects  on  health ;  second,  its 
expensiveness  in  the  matter  of  water-works, 
pumping  -  engines,  straining  -  tanks,  &c.  ; 
and,  third,  its  wastefulness.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
shoidd  turn  our  attention  to  the  earth  or  dry 
system,  for  a  remedy  for  the  evils  from  which 
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we  suffer.     The  merits  of  this  system  liave 
received  a  great  deal  ol'  discussion  lately,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  advocates  of  the 
plan  are  able  to  say  much  in  its  favour.     A 
very  sensible  little  pamphlet   has  just   been 
published    by    Messrs.    Spon    and    Son,    of 
Charing  Cross,  on  this  very  important  (ques- 
tion.     The    writer    strongly    advocates    the 
adoption  of  the  earth  system,  and  replies  to 
tlie   objections    that  have  been   made   to   it. 
There  can  be  no   doubt  that  a  dry  system  is 
prima  facie  consistent  with  nature.     The  use 
of  earth  was  under  certain  conditions  com- 
manded in  the  Scriptures,  Deut.  xxiii.,  12,  14. 
The  power  which  earth  possesses  of  deodo- 
rising fcEcal  matter  is  indisputable,  while  the 
application   of  water    to    human   excrement 
favours  its  decomposition.     "  It   is  proposed 
in   this  system,"  says  the  writer,  "that  the 
soap  and  "household  water  shall  be  carried  olf 
in  ordinary  rain  drains,  to  be  applied  to  sub- 
soil irrigation,  thus  avoiding  aU  the  evils  of 
pollution,     both     of    air     and     of    water." 
Again,      "  the     earth     method     has     this 
great    advantage    over    the    sewage   system 
that,     although    the    liquid   must    be    dis- 
charged  at   all  times   and  seasons  when  the 
tanks  are  full,  the  earth  may  have  its  fertilis- 
ing    property     increased     to     almost     any 
extent,  and  may  be  stored  dry  in  sacks,  and 
transported   to   any  part  of  tiie  country  as 
necessity  arises."    To   the  objection  that  the 
requisite  amount  of  earth  for   the  effective 
employment  of  the  earth  system  is  so  great  as 
to  render  its  application  in   large  places   im- 
possible, it  is  replied  that  contractors  have 
offered  to  supply  the  quantity  that  might  be 
requisite  for  any  part  of  London.     It  would 
not  be  attended   with  anything  like  the  cost 
of  the  present  method,  and,  tinally,  it  has  been 
tried  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.     The 
earth   system   has   already   been  adopted   in 
public  unions,  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
Caister,    Bradfield,   near     Reading,     Frome, 
Bromley,  Horsham,  &c.,  in   barracks,  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Manchester,  and  in  Broad- 
mere  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and  of  its  working  in 
Wakefield  Gaol,  Captain  Armytage,  the  gover- 
nor, so  late  as  December  26  last,  expressed 
himself  as  being  "  perfectly  satisfied."    The 
system  has  also  been  tried  on  Baron  Roths- 
child's estate,  in  a  village  containing  800  in- 
habitants, and  the  Baron's  agent,  in  a  commu- 
nication (as   late   as   December   20   last)  ex- 
presses the  following  opinion: — "  In  practice, 
the    svstem   is    so   wholesome,    simple,  and 
inexpensive,  that  no  one  who  tries  it  properly 
would  ever  desert  it  for  the  water  method." 
Earth-closets  and  urinals  have   likewise  been 
adopted  in  Dorchester  County  School,  where 
there  are  about  80  boys  ;  in  Brighton  Bar- 
racks, for  200  men,  besides  other  places,  with 
like   success.     Ample  testimony  to  the  great 
value  of  the   system  has  also  been  borne  by 
the  Government   of  India,  which,  as   is  well 
known,  awarded  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule  £500 
in  token  of  its  sense  ol  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  by  his 
system.     These  are  facts  which  are  simply  in- 
disputable, and  surely  they  deserve  tlie  care- 
ful attention  of  all  sanitary  reformers. 


CONTINENTAL  ART. 

MR.  J.  BEVINGTON  ATKINSON,  in  an 
article  in  the  Contemiyorary  Revieii',  on 
"  Art  in  the  Paria  Exhibition,"  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  condition  and  characteriiitics  of 
modern  continental  art.  At  the  Exhibition  the 
picture  galleries  as  usual  excited  most  (?f  popular 
interest.  2,116  representatives  of  some  twenty- 
six  nation  il  schools  constituted  as  it  were  a  vast 
aud  crowded  panorama  of  the  contemporary  art  of 
the  entire  world.  Six  schools  or  geographic 
groups  could  be  distinguished . — 1,  the  French  ; 
2,  the  Belgian  and  Dutch ;  3,  the  German  ;  4, 
schools  of  southern  nations,  including  Italy 
and  Spain ;  5,  schools  of  northern  nati  ons,  com- 
prising Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia  ; 
6,  the  EngU.'ih  school.  The  sketches  given  of  each 


indicate  indirectly  the  conditions  of  the  re- 
spective peoples  and  the  phases  of  civiliz:\tion. 
The  arts  are  essentially  representative  ;  they  pass 
easily  into  manufactures  and  dilVuso  themselves 
willingly  over  life,  and  thus  in  their  various  mani- 
festations become  typical  and  illustrative  of 
countries,  climates,  und  races. 

The  French  school  of  painting  was  again  proved 
to    be   the  first   in   Europe.     According    to    Mr. 
Atkinson,  the   arts  in    France,   in  common   with 
governments      and    dynasties,    have     undergone 
changes    aud    revolutions.     French   artists   have 
passed  from  classic  to  romautic  styles,  and  thence 
downwards   into     such    naturalism,    realism,  or 
frivolity  .as  may  belong  to  rustic  scenes,  or  to  in- 
cidents  of    the   toilette   and    the    boudoir.     The 
school  of  David  and  his  disciples,  co-existent  with 
the   First  Empire,    the    abnegation    of    life    and 
nature,  could  not  withstand  the  assaults  of  ardent 
realists  and  romancista  led  on  by  Gericnult.    The 
French   school   reached   its   zenith   under   Dela- 
roche,    Delacroix,    Ary    Schefier,    and   Flandrin. 
The  period  is  best  represented   by  the   works  of 
Delaroche.      He  was  the  reflection  of  his  age  ;  he 
responded   to  the   in^pulses   freshly    awakened  in 
literature   and  art.      The  overthrow  of   usurped 
authority,     the     renunciation    of      dead     tradi- 
tion,   the   renewal  of   national   life   in    Europe, 
the  health  nnd   vigour  gained    by   recurrence    to 
nature,  made  the    school   of    Delaroche  a  product 
and  necessity  of  the  time.      The  strength  of  this 
school  was  its  truth,   its    health  was   in  freedom, 
its  productive  resource  was  in  nature.     According 
to  it  high  art  w.as  nothing  else  than  noble  thoughts 
nobly    expressed.       This  style    the    French  have 
surrendered   for   pictures   of    nudity  or  costume  ; 
this    school,    honourable    to    humanity,    foreign 
nations,  to  the  shame  of  France,  are  the  last  to  up- 
hold and  honour. 

French  art  is  described  by  negations — large  pic- 
tures do  not  abound,  high  art  is  exceptional, 
works  of  noble  intent  are  few.  The  positive  side 
of  the  school  remains  to  be  illustrated.  No  nation 
can  beat  the  French  in  the  painting  of  a  battle. 
Since  the  days  of  Horace  Vernet  battle-pieces 
have  become  specialities  in  Paris.  Our  neigh- 
bours are  just  the  fellows  either  for  a  skirmish  in 
the  field  or  on  canvas.  An  artist  is  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  grand  army  as  a  drummer  or  a 
chaplain.  War  in  its  bravery,  carnage,  and  bru- 
tality is  celebrated  by  not  a  few — among  them, 
Yvon,  Pils,  Bellangi?,  Beauc^,  Beaume,  Rigo,  and 
Protais.  It  is  surprising  what  movement,  energy, 
and  passion  animate  these  desperate  onslaughts. 
They  are  clever,  realistic,  and  vivid.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  too  strongly  reprobated  for 
their  inhumanity  and  barbarity.  The  French 
talk  of  the  glory  of  war,  and  their  painters  are 
glutted  in  its  carnage.  The  first  Napoleon 
decided  for  Europe  the  tactics  of  a  campaign,  and 
Horace  Vernet  has  equally  determined  for  the 
whole  world  the  style  in  which  battles  shall  hence- 
forth be  painted. 

As  before  said,  since  the  death  of  Delaroche, 
Ary  Schefier,  and  Flandrin,  high,  historic,  and 
sacred  art  has  been  less  and  less  practised. 
Romance,  voluptuousness,  elegant  trifling,  these 
are  now  the  motives  and  ends  of  French  art  ; 
these  the  sentiments  and  desires  to  which  are  due 
the  brilliancy  and  allurement  of  Parisi.au  picture 
galleries.  In  French  pictures  now  the  vogue, 
cleverness  takes  the  place  of  conscience ;  the 
diction,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  so  to  say,  of  art, 
are  studied  to  the  disregard  of  substance  and 
truth.  Giirome  is  precisely  the  man  to  fulfil  these 
conditions,  and,  consequently,  he  has  become  the 
fashionable  artist  of  the  day.  The  morality  of 
his  pictures,  "  Phryne "  aud  the  "  Egyptian 
Dancing  Girl,"  is  not  the  leas  culpable  because, 
after  the  manner  of  the  French,  passion  wears  a 
thin  veil  of  disguise.  That  it  was  possible  for 
Gerome  to  have  walked  soberly,  to  have  trodden 
with  honour  the  highway  of  history,  is  indicated 
by  such  noble  works  as  the  "  Dead  Gladiators  " 
and  "  Dead  C:esar."  In  art  treatment,  and  for 
mastery  over  every  technical  method,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  Gerome  has  scarcely  an  equal. 
His  drawing  is  academic  for  precision  ;  his 
touch  is  only  less  brilliant  than  that  of  _  Jleis- 
sonier  ;  the  intellectual  conception  of  his  sub- 
ject is  clear,  wit  sparkles  on  his  canvas,  indeed 
the  keen  edge  of  satire  often  bites  malignantly. 
That  an  artist  so  singularly  gifted  should  make 
the  outrage  of  taste  and  morals  his  deliberate 
intent  must  be  taken  as  a  grave  comment  on 
the  manners  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  transition   from     Gdrdme    to   Cabanelis 
easy.      The  license  of  the   French  stage,  the  in- 


trigue of  Parisian  salnns,  the  dissoluteness  of 
works  of  fiction,  are  inevitably  reflected  in  the 
pictures  of  artists  meant  for  better  things.  The 
fi'rench  can  paint  a  woman,  but  not  a  god- 
dess ;  tlieir  nymphs  are  grisottes,  their 
Magdaleus  repent  of  repentance.  It  lias 
long  been  the  creed  of  the  l''rench  Academy 
that  the  drawing  of  the  nude  figure  is  the  acme 
of  art,  the  last  pledge  of  talent  and  trained 
skib.  Ingro'a  "  Odalisque "  and  Flaiidrin's 
'•  Fisher  Boy"  h.ave  been  for  many  a  year  famous 
as  faultless  models  of  the  male  and  female 
form.  The  excuse  in  justification  of  such  per- 
formances is  supposed  to  be  in  their  treatment. 
And  surely  minds  the  most  modest  cannot  be 
shocked  by  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  modesty  her- 
self might  take  a  lesson  even  in  Paris,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  Cabanel  and 
his  compeers,  however,  would  scarcely  care  for 
anything  so  quiet.  A  certain  icsthetic  senauous- 
ness,  which  the  French  affect  greatly,  seems  aa  it 
were  to  reach  its  quinteacence  in  Cabanel's 
"Venus,"  tossed  .ashore  on  the  top  of  sea  foam. 

It  must  be  counted  an  ill  omen  when  a  gallery 
is  conspicuous  for  "genre," — a  term  to  designate 
a  nondeacript  class  of  pictures.  Tableaux  do 
80ci6i(5  are  sure  to  be  feeling  and  clever  among  a 
people  who  live  less  in  jirivate  life  than 
public  places,  who  make  etiquette  and  deport- 
ment parts  of  scholastic  training,  who  believe 
that  attitude  and  address  are  everything,  and  that 
manners  make  the  man.  Positively  there  are  no 
more  sparkling  pictures  in  the  whole  world  than 
the  small  cabinet  works  of  Meissonier,  Plaasau, 
Fichel,  Vetter,  Toulmouche,  Duverger,  Frire,  Hil- 
lemacher,  .and  Leieux.  Meissonier,  like  others  of 
hia  countrymen,  by  his  treatment  gives  to  the 
moat  trivial  subjects  importance.  Among  the 
other  artists  above  enumerated  Plassau  deaervea 
to  be  singled  out  as  especially  French.  He  is 
fond  of  painting  a  girl  at  prayer  by  her  bedside, 
for  the  sake,  it  would  seem,  of  the  demi  toilette, 
excused  by  the  situation.  Toulmouche  aUo  bears 
the  unmistakable  traits  of  a  Frenchman — address 
savr  lie  f'xire,  polish  a-plomb.  It  is  no 
disparagement  to  say  that  French  artists 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  be  frivolous  than 
heavy  and  dull.  French  art,  indeed,  is  too  apt  to 
treat  life  as  a  jest,  society  as  a  comedy — hence 
pictures  too  frequently  have  no  more  substance 
than  vaudevilles  at  ha  Theatre  des  Varietes. 

In  what  may  be  called  the  school  of  naturalism, 
Hamon,  Breton,  Millet,  Bounat,  Hfcbert,  Ribot, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur  are  pre-eminent.  Hamon's 
"  Aurua,"  a  graceful  figure  sipping  morning  dew 
from  flowers,  is  well-known.  Breton  and  Mdlet  are 
rustic  and  rude  ;  the  peasants  they  paint  have 
never  seen  a  city,  they  are  children  of  nature. 
The  French  are  not  likely  to  be  outdone  in  this 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  art.  They  lead  in 
battles,  are  at  ease  in  boudoirs,  and  at  home 
in  the  home  of  the  peasant.  Rosa  Bonheur's 
fame  is  well  known.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, without  detraction,  that  the  more  that  is 
known  of  animal  painting  in  France  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  she  does  not  stand 
alone. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  French  land- 
scape, to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  world  lately 
strangely  exalted  by  the  International  Jury. 
French  landscape  painters  do  not  show  them- 
aelves  over  ambitious  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
They  seldom  aspire  to  a  mountain ;  for  the  most 
part  they  rest  content  with  a  marsh,  a  moor,  a 
common,  or  a  wind-atricken  tree.  Certainly  they 
cannot  be  said  to  compass  the  whole  of  creation. 
Rousaeau,  Daubigny,  Francais,  Lambinf't,  Huet, 
Combet,  Cabat,  Carot,  are  all  limited  in  range 
and  effect.  They  paint  poetry  with  a  heavy 
brush;  pigments  they  load  on  thickly  with  a 
clumsy  hand  ;  light  they  mingle  with  over-much 
shadow  ;  colour  is  toned  down  with  dirt;  so  that 
often  the  most  brilliant  of  successes  is  but  the 
solution  of  the  problem  how  to  make  the  dark- 
ness visible.  The  French  figure  school  is  the 
first  in  Europe  ;  the  same  school  in  landscape 
receives  ample  justice  by  a  place  in  the  second 
rank. 

The  Belgian  Gallery  at  the  Exhibition  contained 
186  pictures,  representing  seventy-five  paintors. 
Belgian  jiainters  are,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
national ;  they  give  pledge  of  sincerity  and 
fidelity  in  the  choice  of  subjects  which  lie  near 
to  the  homes  of  their  fathers.  Thus  there  is 
much  circumstantial  reality  and  power  of  persua- 
sion in  Ley's  picture  of  the  "Burgomaster 
Lancelot  Van  Ursel  Haranguing  the  City  Guard 
for  the  Defence  of  the  City."  The  same  painter, 
in  works  taken  from   the   lives   of   Luther   and 
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Lucas  Cranach,  identifies  himself  with  I'rotestAnt- 
i<m.  His  style,  too,  is  of  the  period  of  the  Gcr- 
mac  KeformatioD,  and  has  much  in  common  with 
the  nuumer  of  Holbein,  Durer,  and  Cranach. 

Holland  built  to  herself  a  separate  gallery, 
which  at  once  ensured  the  isolation  and  promi- 
nence of  170  pictures.  Modem  Dutch  art  is  near 
akin  to  its  ancestry.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  painters  of  Holland  are  within  their  narrow 
limits  singularly  complete.  One  painter  can  be 
named,  Alma  Ta<lema,  who  proves  the  possession 
of  originating  power.  His  aim  is  to  restore  the 
domestic  manners  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptians, 
Greelu,  and  Komans.  His  genius  is  essentially 
northern  :  that  it  should  hare  been  cast  as  a  waif 
and  stray  on  the  shores  of  Holland,  is  passing 
strange.  One  element  he  has  in  common  with 
the  Dutch,  that  of  technical  excellence  and  skill. 

The  German  school,  which  comprises  repre- 
sentatives from  Austria,  IJavaria,  Baden,  M'ur- 
temberp,  Luxemburg,  and  Hesse,  contributed  437 
pictures.  In  Austria  art,  refusing  reform  al- 
together, goes  on  slumbering  still,  conservative 
and  stagnant.  The  Prussian  gallery  presented  a 
striking  contrast.  Kiraus  is  perfect  in  his  way. 
A  broad  Hogarth  truth  which  stops  just  short  of 
caricature,  the  power  to  tell  facts  by  a  touch,  and 
to  clench  characters  by  a  stroke  have  secured  to 
him  pre-eminence.  I5avarian  painting  was  re- 
quired to  conform  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
architecture,  but  a  change  is  impending.  Pilot;-, 
the  realist,  now  rules  the  young  school  of  Munich. 
This  clever  painter  has  been  for  some  years  l>nown 
to  Europe  by  his  "Death  of  Wallenstein  "  and 
"  N'ero  amid  Uie  Burning  of  Rome."  He  paints  for 
effect.  Pijoly,  the  realist,  is  expressly  an  artist 
for  the  present  times.  German  art  has  changed 
ita  sphere  and  style,  but  it  cannot  cast  oS  its 
national  idioeyncracy.  It  may  cease  to  be  grand, 
but  it  still  remains  ponderous.  A  German  painter 
elaborates  a  picture  as  a  professor  might  propound 
a  problem  in  "  Euclid."  Yet  the  productions  of 
the  Teutonic  intellect  are  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course  scholarly,  academic,  and  right  minded.  It 
is,  however,  not  a  little  strange  that  a  people 
with  whom  resthetic  culture  has  been  a  hobby 
should  in  the  application  of  the  science  to  actual 
art  want  subtlety,  sensitiveness,  and  even  an  eye 
for  beauty. 

The  arts  in  Italy  and  Spain,  Greece  and  Por- 
tugal are  but  reflections  or  shadows  of  the  past. 
Lisbon,  with  lesa  to  lose  than  Athens,  finds  her- 
self in  like  miserable  plight,  and  so  Portugal  and  ! 
Greece  may  be  blotted  out  altogether  from  the 
chart  of  European  arts.  Among  Italian  cities 
Florence,  aa  of  yore,  takes  the  lead.  Florence 
lives  in  the  naturalism  of  Masaccio,  Venice  dotes 
on  glowing  memories  of  Titian  and  \'eronese  ; 
and  the  reckless  Neapolitan  of  the  present  day 
paints  with  the  savage  rudeness  of  Caravaggio  and 
Kibera. 

The  conditions  conducive  to  high  art  still  sub- 
sist in  Spain.  Her  vigour  and  resource  promise 
the  resumption  of  her  ancient  position.  In  the 
Spanish  gallery  at  the  Exhibition  were  two  of  the 
grandest  interiors  ever  painted  ;  the  one  fiolemn 
in  that  gloom  which  is  the  glory  of  Spanish 
Gothic,  the  other  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Spanish 
figure  pictures  have  the  dramatic  force,  brcnith, 
and  shadowed  solemnity  which  pronounce  with 
national  character  the  pictures  of  Herrera  and 
Vetasfjuez. 

The  Latin  races  that  first  caught  the  light  of 
knowledge  as  it  dawned  in  the  east,  cow  dwell  in 
half  shadow,  and  ihe  lands  peopled  by  the  Celt, 
the  Saxon,  the  Gaul,  and  the  Slavonian  find  that 
the  aun  inclines  to  northern  latitudes.  The  arts 
have  assuredly  found  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the 
Neva.  Vet  Hussia  has  no  distinctive  art  na- 
tionality. She  does  not  create,  but  she  burrows 
wisely  :  her  school,  if  not  a  copy,  is  at  least  a 
compilation.  Of  Denmark  it  is  impossible  but  to 
speak  dLiparagingly.  The  contemporary  art  of 
Copenhagen  must  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  the 
land  that  gave  birth  to  Thorwaldsen,  to  Oersted,  to 
Worsac,  and  to  Andersen.  The  honour  of  Scandi- 
navia is,  however,  safe  in  the  keeping  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  art  products  of  these  sister 
kingdoms  at  least  inspire  respect.  The  school  of 
Tidemand,  who  is  to  Norway  what  Wilkie  Web- 
•ter  and  Kaed  have  been  to  Scotland,  makes  a 
faithful  chrooicle  of  humble  peasant  life.  There 
is  much  that  is  independent  and  outspoken  in  the 
art  language  of  these  peoples  espoused  to  Pro- 
testantism. The  church  aa  a  church  seldom  makes 
her  presence  known ;  the  state  collectively  in 
ceremonies  or  pageants  does  not  intrude  ;  but 
man,  the  unit,  or  r.ithcr  the  master  of  his  house 
and  home,  stands   upon   canvas   ready   to   assert 


such  human  rights  as  belong  to  honest  industry 
or  bravely  borne  poverty. 

■\Ve  have,  in  this  abstract  of  Mr.  Atkinson's 
paper,  freely  used  the  author's  words  without 
qualifying  them  with  any  criticism  of  our  own — 
a  task  which  we  may  perform  ere  long. 


"  KOOND  "  WELLS. 

THE  Bombay  BuiMer  contains  the  following 
obaer^-ations  on  "  Koond  "  wells,  which  will 
be  found  interesting  to  English  readers: — "  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  people  would  be  glad  to 
have  wells  in  their  compounds,  but  the  cost  of  a 
permanent  one  is  beyond  their  means,  and  a 
'  kutcha'  one  is  always  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
The  object  of  this  article  ia  to  explain  a  simple 
and  very  cheap  way  of  sinking  wells,  of  small 
diameter,  it  is  true,  but  which  will  amply  suffice 
for  irrigating  a  good  large  garden,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  where  an  exceptionally  large  supply 
of  water  is  an  object,  as  in  the  case  of.  factories, 
mills,  &c.  The  system  is,  as  will  be  described, 
equally  applicable  to  wells  of  large  diameter,  but 
where  such  are  necessary,  the  funds  for  their  con- 
struction with  the  usual  masonry  steening  are 
generally  forthcoming. 

" '  Koond'  wells  will  possibly  be  familiar  to  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  liomhay  Builder  ;  but  the 
greater  proportion  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
never  heard  of  them.  The  method  of  constructing 
them  is  well  known  in  Guzerat,  and  is  one  of 
many  wrinkles  which  engineers  will  do  well  not  to 
be  too  proud  to  pick  up  from  the  natives. 

"  '  Koonds '  are  cy- 
linders of  the  usual 
native  pottery,  hand- 
made, carefully  burnt, 
and  of  a  rather  pecu- 
liar shape.  The  sketch 
in  the  margin  repre- 
sents a  section  through 
a  portion  of  one  side 
of  the  lining  of  a 
'  koond  '  well,  show- 
ing the  dimensions 
and  shape  of  the  cylin- 
ders (or  '  koonds '), 
and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  set  one 
above  the  other.  It 
will  be  observed  (vide 
vertical  dotted  line 
A  B)  that,  from  the 
taper  given  to  the 
*  koonds  '  during  the 
moulding,  the  full  dia- 
meter of  the  well  is 
preserved  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  sinking 
one  of  these  wells  in 
firm  soil,  and  where 
the  greatest  depth  to 
be  attained  is  not  more 
than  4Uft.,  the  excava- 
tion is  carried  down, 
with  a  diameter  a  few 
inches  greaterthan  that 
of  the  'koonds,'  with- 
out any  lining,  the  last 
few  feet  being  in  the 
water-bearing  stratum, 
and  the  water  being 
kept  under  by  leather 
baskets  plying  from  a 
windlass  above,  or  by 
^  a   '  kos '    and   pair   of 

bullocks.  In  some 
places,  such  aa  near  the  coi-st,  and  to  the  north- 
east of  Ahmedabad,  where  the  soil  is  often  friable 
and  sandy  to  the  depth  of  from  (jft.  to  10ft ,  with 
sublyinglirni  soil,  the  necessity  for  a  larger  exca- 
vation with  sloping  sides  through  the  sand  is 
avoided  by  making  a  large  gabion  of  cotton  twigs, 
and  sinking  it  by  excavation  from  inside  and  pres- 
sure from  above,  the  gabion  being  lengthened 
from  above,  if  necessary,  until  it  reaches  the  firm 
stratum.  The  gabion  keeps  the  sand  or  loose  soil 
from  falling  in,  and  is  sunk  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty. The  excavation  havmg  reached  the  re- 
quired depth  ia  the  water-bearing  stratum,  the 
'  koonds  '  are  laid  as  shown  above  from  top  to 
bottom  without  any  cementing  material  whatever, 
the  space  behind  each,  due  to  the  extra  diameter 
of  the  excavation,  being  lilled  in  with  earth  care- 
fully punned.  In  some  cases  the  joints  are  pointed 
or  cemented  with  lime  or  clay,  but  in  general  no 
cementing  material  is  used.     In  this  way  a  neat 


and  useful  well  is  sunk  very  cheaply,  and  will  last 
for  many  years. 

"  Wells  of  entire  '  koonds '  (or  cylinders),  aa 
described  above,  are  rarely  made  of  a  greater  dia- 
meter than  3.1ft.,  their  usual  diameter  being  from 
S.^ft.  to  3ft.,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  bullock  '  kos.'  Where  wells  of  a 
greater  diameter  are  required,  the  system  is  some- 
what diS'erent.  It  would  naturally  be  a  most 
difficult  matter  to  burn  larger  cylinders  without 
warping  and  cracking,  and  they  are  therefore,  soon 
after  being  moulded,  cut  vertically  into  a  number 
of  voussoirs  (as  one  may  say),  which  are  set  in 
rings,  from  bottom  to  top,  breaking  joint,  the  dia. 
meter  of  the  well  being,  in  construction,  slightly 
reduced  to  ensure  the  lirm  wedging  in  of  the  last 
voussoir  in  each  ring,  thus  obtaining  the  greatest 
strength  possible  to  resist  the  inward  pressure  of 
the  earth  tending  to  rupture  the '  koond  '  lining." 


CATHEDRAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

A  T  the  last  meeting  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
_/\.  Architectural  Society,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
read  a  paper  on  Cathedral  Arrangements.  He 
said  that  he  would  not  detain  the  company  by 
any  lengthened  prologue,  but  at  once  enter  on  the 
subject  of  "  Cathedrals  and  their  Arrangements." 
The  fine  old  cathedral  of  Worcester  was  now  under- 
going restoration,  and,  various  opinions  being  en- 
tertained as  to  that  restoration,  he  should  say  as 
little  upon  that  matter  as  possible,  or  else  he 
might  put  his  head  into  a  wasp's  nest,  and  there- 
fore he  proposed  to  speak  on  the  general  question. 
However,  if  anyone  present  should  put  his  head 
into  the  cap  which  he  (the  lecturer)  provided,  it 
would  not  be  the  lecturer's  fault.  For  himself, 
he  would  much  rather  have  been  addressing  an 
audience  in  a  town  where  a  cathedral  ought  to  be 
built — say  Birmingham,  for  instance — and  stirring  i* 
them  up  to  the  good  work,  for  we  wanted  more  ^ 
cathedrals  in  England.  We  had  been  building 
numerous  gaols,  but  no  cathedrals.  The  popular 
idea  of  a  cathedral  was  that  it  was  a  large  church, 
with  a  great  deal  of  carving,  and  painted  glass, 
and  so  much  space  that  no  one  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it ;  whereas  not  one  of  these  features  was 
essential  to  such  a  building.  An  ccclesia  caihe- 
dralis  was  a  church  in  which  the  bishop's  seat  was 
fixed,  and  that  was  essential  to  a  cathedral.  He 
was  addressing  them,  of  course,  as  Church  people 
— as  an  Episcopal  community — as  members  of  the 
Church,  in  which  were  the  three  orders  of  bishop, 
priest,  and  deacon.  The  cathedral  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  most  perfect  and  complete  building, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  in  which  due  place 
and  room  enough  could  be  provided  not  only  for 
every  order  of  the  clergy  to  officiate,  but  for  large 
congregations  of  the  laity.  People  were  too  apt 
to  deal  with  a  parish  church  as  if  it  were  a  unit 
in  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  to  look  on  a 
cathedral  as  a  splendid  exception,  greater  and 
grander  than  a  parish  church,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  superfluous ;  but  he  would  start  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  as  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Christian  antiquity  ran  counter  to 
such  a  theory.  The  bishop  and  his  cathe- 
dral church  was,  iu  truth,  the  centre  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  and  the  parish  churches 
were,  in  fact,  only  offshoots  of  the  cathedral — 
deputies  of  that  great  church — representatives 
of  that  building  in  which  Christian  truth  was 
Erst  preached,  but  which  building,  as  Christianity 
progressed,  could  not  be  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  whole  diocese.  If  they  went  back  to 
the  primitive  Church  they  would  see  that  the 
centre  and  moving  principle  of  the  system  was 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy,  acting  in  and  through 
the  cathedral  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge.  Pariah  churches  should  be  imitations  of 
cathedrals  as  far  as  they  could  be,  but  both 
should  act  and  react  beneficially  on  each  other 
so  far  as  the  condtict  of  the  services  was  con- 
cerned. But  a  cathedral  was  greater  and  better 
than  a  mere  building — it  was  an  institution. 
The  finest  church  in  the  world  would  not  be  a 
cathedral,  unless  the  bishop's  chair  was  there  ; 
but  the  humblest  church  would  become  a 
cathedral  with  that  addition.  The  bishop  and 
his  chapter  were  necessary  to  the  great  idea  of 
a  cathedral  as  an  institution  ;  and  a  cathedral 
would  be  untrue  to  its  character  and  purpose 
if  it  did  not  contain  adequate  space  set  apart  for 
its  clergy  and  for  the  due  performance  of  Divine 
worship.  Aa  to  the  origin  of  cathedrals,  the 
records  before  the  time  of  Constantine  were  un- 
certain   and    scattered  ;  but    when,    under  that 
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Emperor,    Christianity     became    tolerated,    the 
basilUiT,  or  Roman  cuurts  ot"  justice,  were  used  as 
Christiun  temples.     Tue  heathen  temples  were  not 
at  first   used  for  Christian  worship,  but  were  still 
required    for    the  rites  of  Paganism,    which  for 
some  time  went  onjside  by  side  with  Christianity. 
Mr.    Hope   described  the   an-angement  of   these 
basiItctE  when   converteci  into   Christian  temples. 
There  was  the  apsidal  or  east   end,  aroimd  which 
sat  the  bishop  and  clergj-,  with  the  altar  liefore 
them.      The    celebration  of    the  Lord's    Supper 
was  the  great  bond  of  union  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians, not  one  of    whom  would  have  considered 
the  Lord's  Day    duly  observed    without  partici- 
pating in    that  holy  rite.      The  altar  was  usually 
covered   with  an   elaborate  architectural   canopy, 
and  on   the  apse   behind  it  was   in  many  cases  a 
mosaic  picture  representing  Our  Lord  in  Judgment, 
the   Lamb  of   God,  or   some  apostles  and  saints. 
The  word  nave  meant  a  ship,  being  symboUcal  of 
the  Church  as   an  ark  floating  on  the  troubled 
waters  of  this  life  ;  and   the  cross    form  was   ob- 
served in  the   (irst  Christian   churches  built,  and 
universally  recognized  as  the  appropriate  symbol 
of  the   believer's   faith   in   Christ   crucified.     At 
Constantinople  other   forms  also   prevailed.     The 
apsidal  east   end   was   subsequently  abandoned, 
and  the   bishop  and  clergy   were  seated  in   the 
choir,  as  at  the  present  day.     Some  slOl  thought 
the   primitive  arrangement  was   best   and  most 
solemn,  when   they  sat  in  the   eastern  semicircle. 
Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  bishop  and  clergy 
taking  up  a  lower  position  in  the  chorus  cantorum 
was   a   salutary  thing  ;  but   this   and   the   other 
usages  of  the  Church   we  now  took  as  they  were 
handed  down  to  us.   The  Prayer  Book,  the  liturgy 
in   which  had   been   reformed    last  in  the   time 
of   Edward   VL,  had   also   been   accepted   to  the 
present    time,  and    our  cathedral    arrangements 
ought     to    have     been     reformed    as     well     as 
the  rubric  and  liturgy,  for  cathedrals  now  stood 
in  the  same   relationship  to  those  of   the  Middle 
Ages  as  the  Prayer  Book  did  to  the  service  books 
before  the   Reformation.     The  existing  arrange- 
ments  agreed   with  the  ancient   ones   so  far  as 
havmg  fixed  stalls  for  the  clergy,  but  what  ihey 
differed  in  was  this ;  the   Roman  service  was  in 
Latin,  and  the  people  could   not  be  expected   to 
follow  it.     The  communion   service,  or  the  mass, 
was  the  one  central   thing  around  which  all  the 
other  services   clustered.      These   services   were 
called  the '' hours,"  because  of   different   services 
being  assigned   to   various  hours  of   the  day  and 
night.     Being  said  in   Latin  they  were  sealed   to 
the  laity,  who  usually  only  attended   the  mass. 
There  was  a  multiplication  of  these  masses,  for  a 
superstitious  veneration  of   relics   had  led  to   the 
erection  of  numerous  altars.     The  removal  of  this 
superstition  and  the  translation  of   the  services 
into  English  was  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Re- 
formation.    The  "hours"   were   thus   converted 
into   short  services,  which  every  worshipper  was 
enabled  to  follow,  and  thus  the  Prayer  Book  was 
made.     Of   course  there  could  be  now   but  one 
altar  in  a  church,  except,  as  at  Hereford  Cathedral, 
where    the    lady    chapel   wa.s   a    separate    parish 
church,  and  had  an  altar  to   itself.     A  cathedral 
might  be  considered  under  two  heads — those  parts 
of  it  which  were  for  use  or  necessity,  and  those  for 
dignity  or  ornament.     Gorgeous  roofs,  pillars,  and 
arches,  towers  and  spires,  flying  buttresses  and 
pinnacles,  and  transepts,  all  these  were  ornamen- 
tal, but  not  essential  to  a   cathedral.     The  lec- 
turer  here   referred   to   a  large   ground-plan   of 
Worcester    Cathedral,   pointing   out   its   various 
parts.     The  double  transepts,  he  said,  originated 
with  the  Monastery  of  Clugny,  in   France,  and 
took  deep  root  in  England,  as  shown  by  the  many 
cathedrals  in  which  they  existed.     A  square  east 
end  was  now  much  more  common  than  an  apse. 
Triforium  meant  a  gallery,  or  thoroughfare,  above 
the  arches  of  an  aisle  ;  and  clerestory  meant  clear 
of  walls,  and  capable  of  being  pierced  with  win- 
dows.    He  next  came  to  consider  how  a  cathedral 
should   be  arranged   in    the   most    dignified   and 
practical  way  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God  and 
the  due  accommodation  of  clergy  and  people.     To 
begin  at  the  east  end :  in  parish  churches,  where 
there    was  not    more  space  than    was   actually 
required,  the  altar  was  necessarily  placed  close  to 
the  east  wall,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  this 
in  a  cathedral,  which  admitted  of  a  chapel  or  am- 
bulatory behind  the  altar,  putting  the  latter  in  a 
more  prominent  and  elevated  posiiion.     Indeed,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  altar  and  its  approaches 
should  be  so  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  tiuild- 
•ng,  in  order  to  confer  on  it  more  dignity,  and 
that  what     was    done     there    might    be    seen 
throughout  the    choir.      To   prevent    the  altar 


appearing   naked  and  undignified,  it  should  be 
supported    by  something    architecturally     orna- 
mental, and  hence  the  reredos.     The  Dean  of   St. 
Paul's  had  consented  to  admit  a  canopy  or  lofty 
structure  on   marble   columns,   with    a   kind   of 
pediment  or  cupola,  over  the  altar  in  that  cathe- 
dral.    There  should  be  ample  space  in  the  sacra- 
rium   for   the   free   action   and   passage    of    the 
bishop   and   clergy    on    all    occasions,    also    for 
communicants  ;   and   in   all  cases   the  sanctuary 
should   be    approached  by  steps.     SediUa    («eats) 
for    the    bishop     and    clergy,    and    a    shelf    or 
bracket  for  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sacramental  service,  must  likewise   be  pro- 
vided.    And  then  he  came  to  the  clergy,  or  clerks. 
Their  stalls  in  the  choir  were  not  always  filled  by 
them,  but  frequently  might  be  seen  in  those  stalls 
a  large  display  of   coloured  bonnets.     Now  if  the 
Queen  alone  had   a  right   to  sit  on  her  throne,  if 
strangers  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  per- 
mitted to  trespass  one  inch  beyond  their  own  boun- 
dary, if  our  Corporations  and  other  bodies  observed 
the  same  formalities,  surely  in  the  House  of  God 
everything  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order, 
and  the  stalls  should  be  preserved  rigidly  for  those 
for  whom  they  had  been  intended  ;  and,  although 
there  might  be  more  stalls  than  were  required  by 
the   clergy   on   ordinary  occasions,  it   should  be 
remembered  that  a  cathedral  was  built  for  the 
highest  purposes,  and  that  there  were  such  occa- 
sions as  choir  festivals,  diocesan  synods,  ordina- 
tions, &c.,  when  every  seat  would  be  wanted.    He 
was  for  sending  all  the  coats  and  bonnets  into 
the  nave,  and  retaining  the  surplices  in  the  choir. 
A  lectern  might  be  placed  just  inside  or  just  out- 
side the  screen  which  divided  the  choir  from  the 
nave.     From  that  point  the   reader  would  be  well 
heard  ;  but  there  should  certainly  be  a  pulpit  in 
the  nave.     There  were  two  kinds  of  sermons,  one 
in  which  the  bishop  might  have  occasion  ti  >  address 
his  clergy,  and  this  would  be  in  the  choir,  but  the 
other  for  general  purposes   in   the  nave.     King 
John's  tomb,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  he  did  not 
consider  to  be  ornamental,  but,  as  it  was  there,  he 
would    not    advise    its  removal.      The   bishop's 
throne  had  always  been  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir.     As  to  the  choir  screens,  some  time  ago  it 
was  thought  that  the  removal  of  organs,  screens, 
and   everything   else,  so  as   to  give   an  uninter- 
rupted view  from   east   to  west,  and  to   make  a 
desert  in  which  a  coach  and  six  could  be  driven, 
was  the  most  desirable  thing  ;  but  a  better  taste 
and   a  sense   of  what   was  right   and   decidedly 
more  beautiful   now   prevailed.     The  screen  pro- 
jected for   Worcester   Cathedral  was    beautiful ; 
still  he   would  rather  not  have  servilely  imitated 
the   prevailing  style   of  screen,  and  would   have 
preferred  a  specimen  he  had  recently  seen,  which 
was  carried  up  to  and  terminated  in  a  gallery,  but 
was   of   such  light  and  open  work  that  neither 
sight  nor  sound  was  impeded.     As  to  the  nave, 
the  question  was  how  best  to   accommodate  the 
worshippers.     They  might  have  either  chairs  or 
benches,  but  if  chairs  they  should  be  broad,  and 
not  fastened  together  with  a  strip  of  wood.  Move- 
able  benches,   however,   were  better.      The  font 
should  be  at   the  west  end  of  one  of  the  aisles, 
screened  off  in   a  kind  of  baptistry  chapel.     The 
lecturer  then   spoke   of    the    external   buildings 
incidental  to  a  Chapter,  and  especially  commented 
on  the  necessity  of  a  Guesten  Hall  for  the  enter- 
tainment of    visitors.     (Ihis  wicked   sally  occa- 
sioned much  laughter.)     A   great   debt  of  grati- 
tude, however,  was  due  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
for  the  spirited  way  in  which  they  had  taken  the 
cathedral   in   hand,    and    he   concluded    by    an 
earnest  appeal  to   all   who  heard  him  to  do  as 
much  as   in  them  lay  for  the  promotion  of  this 
excellent  work. 


rity  and  capital  are  wanting,  and  so  long  as  these 
are  absent  the  probable  wealth  to  be  extracted 
from  those  regions  will  remain  unavailable.  No 
factories  are  to  be  met  with.  The  employment  of 
the  people  in  the  rural  districts  is  agriculture, 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  mode. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  bo  able  to  report  that  at 
length  the  construction  of  a  carri.ageable  road  be- 
tween Jafla  and  Jerusalem  has  been  commenced 
by  the  local  '1  urkish  administration,  a  work  of 
primary  importance  to  the  material  progress  of 
the  country,  whilst  claiming  the  special  interests 
of  Christendom.  It  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  It 
will  certainly  be  an  immense  improvement  on  the 
wretched  mule-track  that  has  hitherto  done 
service  as  the  high  road  to  Jerusalem.  The 
value  of  this  improvement  would  be  much  en- 
hanced were  a  harbour  to  be  made  at  .Jaffa.  The 
other  roads  of  the  district  are  of  a  most  wretched 
description,  and,  with  the  want  of  security,  are 
the  main  cause  of  the  poverty  and  general  back- 
wardness of  the  country.  Two  lines  of  telegraph, 
via  Beyrout  and  Alexandria  respectively,  connect 
Jerusalem  with  Europe. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OP   CONTRACTS. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  was  held  on  Monday,  when  the 
tenders  were  opened  for  the  paving,  &c.,  of  the  font- 
ways,  and  the  erection  of  fences  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  north,  between  Westminster  Bridge 
and  the  Temple.  The  tenders  were  divided  into 
A  to  B,  and  B  to  C  sections,  A  to  B  representing 
a  portion  of  the  western  end  of  the  embankment, 
and  B  to  C  the  continuation  of  it  to  the  Temple — 
viz. : — 

A  to  B.  B  to  C.  Total. 

From  Messrs.  Newell 

andRobson £7.000  0    0£2,l.i0    0  0    £9,150    0  0 

FromMr.A.S.Gouch    0,960  3  11... 2,160  11  3...  9,120  IS  2 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


5,742  0    0...2,193    0  0...  7,935    0  0 
0...2,550    0  O...12,050    0  0 


JERUSALEM. 


THE  latest  of  the  pu  .U^htd  consular  reports  to 
the  Foreign  Ofiice  ciintains  that  of  Mr. 
Consul  Moore  on  Jerusalem.  From  this  docu- 
ment some  interesting  particulars  maybe  gleaned. 
We  learn  that  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  is  estimated  at  18,000,  of  whom  about 
5,000  are  Mohammedans,  8,000  to  9,000  Jews, 
and  the  rest  Christians  of  various  denominations. 
The  chief  native  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  and  what  is  called  "  Jerusalem  ware,"  con- 
sisting of  chaplets,  crucifixes,  beads,  crosses,  and 
the  like,  made  principally  of  mother-of  pearl  and 
olive-wood,  and  sold  to  the  pilgrims,  who  annually 
resort  to  the  Holy  City  to  the  number  of  6,000  to 
8,000.     No  mines   are   worked,    although    it   is 

i  known   that    sulphur,    bitumen,    and    rock-salt 
abound  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  but  secu- 


From  Mr.    E.  Thirst  6,729  0  0...2,290    0  0...  9,019 

From  Mr.  T.  Turner  7,295  0  0...2,270    0  0...  9,565 

From  Mv.  G.  Furness  8,387  0  0...2,663    0  0...10,950 
From  Messrs.  James 

Knight  and  Son... 
From  Mr.  A.  W.  Rit- 

eoa 9,500  0 

From    Messrs.    Hill 

•indKeddell 6,500  0  0... 1,890    0  0...  8,090    0  0 

From  Mr    H-  Booth  6,343  0  0... 2,053    0  0...  8,396    0  0 

FromMr.H.BenthaU  6,S56  0  0...2,140    0  0...  8,996    0  0 

FromMr.  J.Mowlem  6,028  0  0,.. 1,958    0  0...  7,9SU     0  0 

The  Board  then  resolved  itself  into  committee, 
and  the  public  were  excluded  for  the  space  oi  half 
an  hour.  On  their  re-entering  Mr.  Pollard  (the 
chief  clerk)  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole  board,  which  recommended  that 
the  contract  should  be  given  to  Messrs.  James 
Knight  and  Son,  their  tender  being  the  lowest, 
and  only  amounting  to  £7,935.  Mr.  Freeman 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Savage  said  that, 
on  principle,  he  should  move  as  an  amendment 
that,  as  each  contractor  had  made  two  separate 
tenders  (A  to  B  and  B  to  C),  the  lowest  one  in 
each  case  should  be  taken.  For  instance,  although 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Son  were  the  lowest  by  £2sG 
on  the  A  to  B  tender  they  were  £303  above  Messrs. 
HUl  and  Keddell  on  the  B  to  C  tender.  If  the 
principle  of  saving  the  ratepayers'  money  were 
strictly  adhered  to  those  two  contracts  would 
be  given  to  the  lowest  tenderers  in  each  case. 
Mr.  Legg  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was 
put  and  lost  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  Bidgood,  on  the  original  motion  being  put, 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  Mr.  John 
Mowlem,  of  Bankside,  should  have  the  contract, 
as  his  tender  was  only  £51  .above  the  Messrs. 
Knight's,  and  he  was  well  known  to  the  Board 
to  be  ot  the  highest  standing.  Dr.  Evans  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side,  and  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  it  was  most  unfair  for  Dr. 
Evans  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  had  not 
spoken  in  committee  to  now  bring  forward 
such  amendments  based  on  such  arguments.  He 
said  that  if  the  contracts  were  given  in  all  ca.ses 
to  the  largest  contractors  it  would  entirely  shut 
out  all  others  from  tendering.  He  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  tenders  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated. The  amendment  was  then  put  and  lost, 
and  the  original  motion  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Knight  was  then  called  in  and  informed  of 
the  Board's  choice,  after  which  it  adjourned  until 
Friday,  the  11th  ot  April. 


The   death     of  Herr  Vandernuel,    architect, 
'Vienna,  is  annonnoed. 
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ART  EXHIBITION,  BOMBAY. 

WE  have  received  from  the  editor  of  the 
Bomhau  huildir  a  cataloMe  of  tlic 
Art  Exhibition  which  was  opened  m  Bombay 
in  February  last.  The  idea  of  this  exhibition 
is  due  to  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Erskine,  who  was 
pre.Mdentofthe  Sir  JamsetjeeJejeebhoy  School 
of  Art  b«fore  he  left  India.  It  was  at  first 
intended  to  confine  the  exhibition  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  students  of  that  school,  but 
ultimately  the  doors  were  opened  to  contri- 
butions from  all  (juarters.  On  the  scheme 
being  definitely  drawn  out  the  Government 
contributed  4,5(H1r9.  towards  the  expenses. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  1853  the  late  Sir  Jam- 
Betjee  Jejeebhoy  oiTercd  the  Government  the 
maf^nificent  sum  of  a  lakh  of  rupees  as  an 
endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  art 
students,  pro\ided  the  Government  erected  a 
building  and  established  a  school  of  art.  The 
offer  was  referred  to  the  Home  Government, 
and  after  the  delays  which  are  usual  in  such 
matters,  conseriuent  upon  the  references  back- 
wards and  forwards,  the  institution  was 
opened  in  18J7.  From  a  speech  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellis,  on  the  occasion  of  open- 
ing the  exhibition  in  February,  it  appears 
that  this  school  of  art  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  that  it  has  assisted  to  foster 
artistic  life,  and  exercises  a  ci^'ilizing  in- 
fluence over  the  people  of  India.  If  England 
is  destined  to  hold  India,  and  so  become  an 
exception  to  the  rule  in  the  long  history  of 
conquests,  such  means  must  be  used  more 
extensively  than  hitherto. 

The  exhibition  consists  of  oil  paintings  by 
artists  at  home  and  in  India,  an  immense 
collection  of  photographs  and  water  colour 
sketches,  including  a  number  of  contributions 
from  Major  Baigrie,  sketched  by  him  in 
Abyssinia ;  beautiful  specimens  of  gold- 
embroidered  work  from  Koolburga  ;  collec- 
tions of  porcelain,  and  specimens  of  native 
art  in  all  its  branches.  Connoisseurs  of 
jewellerj',  in  particular,  have  much  to  feed 
their  eyes  upon,  for  the  famous  jewel-cloth 
prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda  for  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  at  Mecca, 
and  worth  it  is  said  about  twenty-five  lakhs 
of  rupees,  is  one  of  the  articles  e.xhibitcJ. 
As  another  instance,  we  may  mention  a  mag- 
nificent sword  and  dagger,  iii  sheaths,  lavishly 
mounted  with  precious  stone?,  and  worth,  we 
were  told,  about  three  lakhs. 


GOTHIC  FORMS. 

WE  have  just  received  the  second  portion 
of  Mr.  Talbert's  work  on  Gothic  forms 
applied  to  furniture,  metal  work,  &c.,  for 
interior  purposes.  The  first  portion,  consist- 
ing of  about  fifteen  plates,  was  noticed  at 
length  in  the  Elildinu  News  of  July  12th, 
1807.  The  opinion  then  expressed,  that 
modem  Ciothic  furniture  was  apt  to  be  over- 
done, we  have  seen  no  reaion  to  modify. 
The  work  professes  to  show  how  Ootliic  forms 
may  be  adapted  to  domestic  furniture,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  it  exhibits  consider- 
able skill  and  much  fancy;  but  that  it  repre- 
sents Gothic  furniture,  such  as  our  ancestors 
actually  used,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt. 
The  author  observes,  "  I  consider  the  princi- 
pal use  of  the  work  is,  that  it  m.ay  be  of  a 
suggestive  nature."  In  this  we  agree,  and 
cannot  but  admire  the  modesty  of  the  re- 
mark. Our  own  opinion  regarding  Gothic 
furniture  is,  that  it  was  very  simple  :  Mr. 
Talbert's  idea  is,  that  it  was  very  florid. 
The  few  pieces  of  ancient  furniture  which  are 
in  existence,  such  as  the  cope-chest  at  Salis- 
burj-,  the  Glastonbury  chair,  and  an  aumbry 
here  and  tliere,  are  exceedingly  plain.  The 
very  bench-ends  in  many  churches  having 
beautifully  carved  rood  screens  are  compara- 
tively rough,  and  it  may  be  fairly  inferred 
that  domestic  furniture  was  not  more  elegant. 
In  the  present  designj  the  principal  fault 
oppears  to  be  the  excessive  use  of  little 
columns,  crocketa,  trefoils,  and  quatrefoils, 


accompanied  by  too  ostentatiou-?  a  display  of 
construction.  In  short,  all  of  them  would 
be  improved  by  a  little  judicious  pruning. 
Plate  17  shows  some  drawing-room  furniture 
in  walnut,  ornamented  with  brass  filagree- 
work,  and  inlaid  with  satin  wood,  all  the 
constructive  framing  being  turned.  Mr. 
Talbert  confesses  to  the  difficulty  of  design- 
ing Gothic  furniture  for  a  drawing-room, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  it  sufli- 
ciently  light,  without  destroying  its  Gothic 
character.  Judging  from  the  engraving, 
the  attempt  has  not  been  successful.  A 
cabinet  of  a  later  period  (plate  2t))  is  well 
worth  notice,  but  the  table  and  stool  in 
the  same  plate  are  rather  cockneyfied.  Plate 
21  exhibits  a  drawing-room,  with  its  furni- 
ture complete,  and  we  must  confess  it  does 
not  give  us  a  comfortable  impression.  From 
the  chimnev-piece  to  the  bird-cage  it  is  what 
the  Yankees  call  too  "all-fired"  Gothic, 
and  not  of  a  good  kind  of  Gothic  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of 
the  library  interior  (plate  22),  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Buildixo  News.  A  writing- 
table  and  large  book-case  (plate  23),  and  a 
cupboard,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  are  among  tlie  best  of  the  de- 
signs. A  piano  (plate  25)  is  not  without 
grace  ;  and  a  cabinet  (plate  27),  for  exhibiting 
objects  of  veriu,  will  find  many  admirers. 
It  is,  however,  in  hall  furniture  that  Gothic 
design  tells  best.  Plate  30  shows  a  hall  table 
of  solid  appearance,  suited  only  to  a  large 
house.  Some  designs  for  tables  are  also 
given  in  plate  28.  Here,  as  in  all  the  other 
designs,  the  simplest  forms  are  the  best. 
There  is,  in  this  plate,  a  small  folding-table, 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  more  truly  Gothic 
than  anything  in  the  collection  ;  but  the 
drawing-room  table,  with  columns  and  carved 
caps,  surmounted  by  trefoils,  is  overdone. 
Mr.  Talbert  says,  "  The  greatest  difficulty  to 
deal  with  is  the  dra\ving-room ;  there  has 
been  little  attention  paid  to  the  subject,  and 
the  requirements  are  directly  opposed  to 
what  is  generally  considered  to  be  in  the 
spirit  of  Gothic  design."  And  he  sums  up  in 
these  words  : — "  It  is  not  media;val  furniture 
confined  to  the  antiquarian  knowledge  of  the 
past  that  is  wanted,  but  a  recognition  of  the 
more  honest  principles  that  governed  them, 
substantial  work,  and  ornament,  not  at  war, 
but  having  some  fellowship  with,  the  Gothic 
architecture  of  the  present  day."  These  are 
"  brave  words"  which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Mr.  Talbert  will  in  time  get  over  the 
difficulty. 

♦ 

HONOLULU   CATHEDRAL. 

ABOUT  fifteen  months  since  (BciLDiNO 
News,  No.  627)  we  gave  an  exterior  per- 
spective view  of  Honolulu  Catliedral  ;  and  we 
this  week  give  a  view  of  the  choir  of  the  same 
cathedral,  ttie  only  portion  of  the  work  wliich 
the  architects,  Messrs.  \V.  Slater  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Carpenter,  have  aa  yet  undertaken,  tho  nave, 
transepts,  and  towers  being  deferred  till  a  future 
period.  The  length  of  the  choir  from  the  first 
step  to  the  outside  of  the  apae  columns,  we  may 
observe,  is  45ft.  It  haa  been  the  object  of  the 
architects  to  convey  I  he  cathedral  idea  more  by 
the  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building 
than  by  any  grandeur  of  design  or  pliysical  mag- 
nitude. Tfie  local  deficiency  of  building  mate- 
rials made  it  specially  necessary  to  study  sim- 
pUcity  ia  its  details,  for  there  were  only  two 
courses  open — either  to  send  out  the  masons' 
work  complete  from  England,  or  to  build  the 
whole  of  rough  stone,  plastered  inside  and  out. 
A  design  embodying  the  latter  idea  wa-a,  aa  will 
be  remembered,  at  first  proposed,  highly  deco- 
rated with  colour  m  the  interior  ;  but  the  other 
expedient  was  considered  to  be  tlie  best,  and  has 
been  acted  on.  The  choir  has  three  bays,  with  a 
polygonal  apse  of  five  archea,  the  processional 
patli  being  contiaued  all  round  it,  with  coupled 
windows  in  each  bay.  The  columns  of  the  arcade 
are  cylindrical,  with  carved  capitala,  and  the  arches 
have  two  orders  of  simple  mouldings.  Abore 
them  runa  a  string  of  ornamental  terra  cotta 
under  the  aills  of  the  clereatory  window.  In 
each  bay  of  the   clerestory  are  two  lancet  lights 


with  coupled  shafts  ;  the  bays  of  the  apse  have 
one  light.  The  bays  are  divided  by  shafts  rest- 
ing on  corbels  above  the  arcade  caps.  These 
shafts  run  up  to  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the 
clerestory  windows,  at  which  level  spring  also 
the  arched  ribs  of  the  roof.  The  whole  of  the 
roof  is  of  timber,  ami  boarded  and  panelled 
between  the  trusses,  and  is  intended  to  be  deco- 
rated with  colour.  For  the  ordinary  walling 
black  basalt  and  reef-stone  (cut  from  the  reeS 
by  the  native  prisoners)  is  used.  The  natives 
thoroughly  understand  and  can  execute  thia  sort 
of  walling  satisfactorily  ;  but  skilled  masons' 
labour  ia  very  expensive,  aa  much  aa  five  or  six 
dollars  a  day  being  asked.  Oregon  timber  and 
American  pine  are  used  for  the  roofa,  which  are 
covered  with  tilea.  The  windowa  of  the  cleres- 
tory will  be  filled  with  coloured  glass,  but  the 
aisle  windows  will  have  movable  glazed  sashes, 
and  inside  Venetian  shutters.  The  stone  used 
for  the  arcades  and  windowa  is  Ketton,  white 
Mansfield,  and  Doulting.  There  will  be  two  rows 
of  stalls,  six  in  number,  on  each  side,  the  dean 
and  precentor's  stalls  being  respectively  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  and  south  blocks,  and  the 
chancellor  and  tieasurer'a  stalls  at  the  eastern 
end.  The  biahop's  throne  will  be  on  the  south 
side  eastward  of  the  stalls.  The  altar  is  raised 
seven  steps  above  the  nave  level,  and  will  have 
over  it  a  lofty  baldachin  of  metal  work.  A  low 
iron  screen  is  to  stand  in  the  western  arch  ;  and 
there  will  also  be  iron  grilles  in  all  the  side  and 
apse  archea,  with  gatea  opening  into  the  proces- 
sional path. 

♦ 

HAWKSLEY'S  PATENT  STEPS. 

MANY  of  our  readera  have  no  doubt  wit- 
nessed the  rapid  wear  and  tear  that  staira 
and  stepa  are  subject  to  at  railway  statioua  and 
other  places  where  there  ia  an  immense  traffic. 
Hence,  unprotected  wood  is  but  of  very  little  use 
for  auch  a  purpose  at  auch  placea.  Soraetimea 
lead  and  sometimes  brass   edging  is   put   on  the 


nose  of  each  atep  as  a  protection.  Lead,  however, 
soon  wears  out,  and  brass  is  expensive.  To  meet 
thia  difficulty  Mr.  George  Hawksley  has  recently 
patented  an  invention  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  use.  The  invention  consists  of  a  cast-iron 
frame,  having  numerous  square  openings,  of  the 
form  of  the  tread  of  each  stair  or  step.  Into  each 
opening  ia  inserted,  as  seen  in  the  illustration, 
square  pieces  of  wood,  with  the  grain  upwards. 
Experience  has  proved  that  a  step  so  constructed 
will  admit  of  a  vast  amount  of  wear.  We  are 
informed  that  at  the  Victoria  Park  Railway  Sta- 
tion, through  which  passes  a  greater  traffic  than 
at  any  other  station  in  the  metropolis,  and  where 
lead  edging  wears  through  in  six  or  eight  months, 
Hawksley's  patent  steps  have  been  used  for 
twenty  months  without  perceptible  wear.  It  is 
used  in  most  of  the  North  London  stations,  and 
we  can  personally  testify  as  to  its  utility  and 
durabihty. 

■ o 

SMOKED   CEILINGS. 

IT  ia  generally  supposed  that  the  smoking  of 
ceilings  is  occasioned  by  impurity  in  the  gas, 
whereas,  in  thia  case,  there  ia  no  connection 
between  the  deposition  of  soot  and  the  quality  of 
the  gaa.  The  evil  ariaea  either  from  the  flame 
being  raiaed  so  high  that  some  of  its  forked 
points  give  out  smoke,  or  more  frequently  from  a 
careless  mode  of  fighting.  If,  when  lighting  the 
lamps,  the  stopcock  be  opened  suddenly,  and  a 
burst  of  gas  be  permitted  to  escape  before  the 
match  be  applied  to  light  it,  then  a  strong  puff 
follows  the  lighting  of  each  burner,  and  a  cloud 
of  black  amoke  rises  to  the  ceiling.  Thia,  in 
many  housea  and  shops,  is  repeated  daily,  and  the 
inevitable  conaequeuce  is  a  blackened  ceiling. 
Now,  if  the  match  be  applied  to  the  lip  of  the 
burner,  and  the  stop-cock  cautiously  opened,  no 
more  gaa  eacapts  than  is  sufficient  t  j  make  a  ring 
of  blue  flame  ;  the  cock  should  then  be  gently 
turned  on  until  the  flames  stand  2iu.  or  2iin. 
high.  When  thia  is  done,  few  chimney  glasaes  or 
globes  will  be  broken,  and  the  ceilings  "will  not  be 
blackened  for  years. 
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THEATRES.* 

HASTE  in  biiiliUng  is  an  evil  ■nliich  over- 
shadows all  others  connected  with 
nioderu  theatre  construction.  The  bad 
arraurjementg  of  line  and  mass,  the  defects  of 
the  j)it-e.\tension  system,  the  narrow  vomi- 
taries  and  the  wretched  exits  are  but  slight 
inconveniences  when  compared  with  all  that 
is  involved  in  this  word  Haste.  Let  us  see 
what  it  is  which  is  involved  by  haste.  It 
may  be  premised,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
no  one  ever  builds  a  theatre  for  the  love  of 
the  thing.  AVhatever  force  the  dramatic  art 
may  have  once  possessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
here,  at  any  rate,  it  has  no  force  in  these  days 
sullicient  to  encourage  its  most  devoted 
patron  to  enslirine  it  in  a  temple  worthy  of 
it.  The  man  or  men  who  advance  the 
money  for  building  a  theatre  do  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  money  investment.  On  the  other 
hand,  atfection  for  religion  and  atl'ection  for 
home  have  not  yet  altogether  disappeared, 
and  men  may  still  be  found  sufficiently  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit  of  love  to  build  church  or 
house  with  some  idea  of  safety  and  endurance, 
and  with  other  wiser  thoughts  of  investment 
than  those  which  are  founded  on  nothing  but 
an  excessive  rate  of  interest.  If  the  drama 
were  aU  that  some  say  it  is,  and  that  others 
hope  it  may  become,  if  it  were  a  real  teacher 
and  a  real  refiner,  if,  as  in  old  time,  it 
were  a  co-worker  with  religion,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  it  would  be  treated  as  wortliily, 
and  housed  in  enduring  temples  as  strongly 
and  as  nobly  built,  as  cathedral  or  palace. 
Instead  of  this  we  find  it  accommodated  in 
what  the  sad  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
too  plainly  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  flimsiest  of  temporary  lodgings.  But  if, 
as  some  think,  the  drama  in  England  is  in  a 
moribund  condition,  then  the  sooner  it  is 
carried  out  and  buried  the  better.  Its  habi- 
tations might  then  be  swept  clear  away,  and 
the  holocaust,  which  hangs  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  every  theatre  in  England, 
would  be  averted  for  ever.  Although  much 
— very  much — in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
stage  tends  to  encourage  this  hopeless  view, 
although  men  of  a  literary  or  artistic  turn  of 
mind  rarely  come  away  from  the  theatre 
without  confessing  their  fatigue  and  dis- 
appoiatment,  and  although  the  greatest 
"  successes  "  are  for  the  most  part  the  results  of 
the  most  unhealthy  excitement,  still  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  drama  has  a  work 
to  do,  a  position  to  occupy,  of  which  we  are 
as  yet  but  partially  conscious.  When  we 
have  become  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
art  as  a  prime  i-istrument  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, when  the  pictures  of  the  stage  shall  be 
as  true  within  the  bounds  of  true  convention- 
alism and  the  dramatic  ideal  as  nature  and 
museum  and  book  can  make  them,  then  we 
may  expect  to  see  theatres  built  for  the 
honour  of  the  art,  instead  of  for  the  greatest 
percentage  on  the  least  possible  outlay. 
Meanwhile  this,  like  every  other  question  of 
reform,  must  be  treated  as  something  to  be 
developed.  AVe  are  not  ripe  for  sudden  and 
sweeping  changes,  which  only  tend  to  bewilder 
the  public.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  rest  contented  with  the  present  state  of 
things.  The  primary  reason  for  haste  in 
theatre  building  is  to  obtain  a  quick  return 
ior  the  outlay.  For  this  everything  is  sacri- 
ticed.  An  architect  is  selected  who  show.s  the 
proprietor  how  eminently  qualified  he  is  for 
the  work  by  consenting  or  offering  to  get 
the  building  ready  for  use  in  as  many  months 
as  ought  to  be  absorbed  by  the  architect  in 
thinking  out  the  subject.  The  first  conse- 
quence of  this  weak  consenting  on  the  part 
of  the  architect  is  to  shelve  all  idea  of 
"  thinking,"  and  merely  to  adapt  from  what 
has  already  been  badly  done  by  himself  or 
his  contemporaries.  The  greater  haste  the 
greater  success,  is  the  motto  aUke  of  proprietor. 


*  Conbinudd  from  page  207. 


manager,  and  architect ;  and  the  second  con- 
sequence of  the  architect's  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  is  insecurity  of  structure,  for  as 
brick  walls  and  vaults  take  time  to  Inuld  and 
time  to  dry,  it  is  manifest  that  time  will  be 
saved  wherever  wood  can  be  used  in  plat-e  of 
brick,  plaster,  or  stone.  That  by  the  free 
use  of  wood  framing  and  thin  boarding  the 
interior  of  a  theatre  is  made  as  conil)ustible 
as  an  ancient  pyra,  is  of  slight  moment  com- 
pared with  tlie  receipts  of  a  season  ;  and  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  architect's  endeavour  to 
enrich  his  client  (and  thus  obtain  a  character 
for  what  is  called  "  business-like  qualities") 
should  supersede  all  other  considerations,  and 
especially  such  trifles  as  the  convenience  of 
the  public  or  the  safety  of  the  audience. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  brickwork  has 
been  introduced  in  a  larger  degree  than  usual, 
haste  steps  in  and  compels  the  builder  to 
carry  up  the  walls  with  a  speed  altogether 
inconsijtent  with  sound  construction.  More- 
over, the  mere  fact  of  a  brick  wall  being 
introduced  here  and  there  is  worth  little  or 
nothing  in  a  conservative  or  preventative 
sense  unless  a  fair  substance  is  secured — that 
is  to  say,  the  walls  of  a  building  which  has 
always  large  quantities  of  combustible  mate- 
rial stored  in  it  must  not  be  regulated  by  the 
minimum  allowance  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
(an  Act,  by  the  way,  which  has  done  incal- 
culable harm).  Haste,  again,  is  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  mistakes  in  what  is  called  the 
"  decoration  of  the  house."  We  have  seen  of 
late  years  an  indication  of  something  better 
than  usual,  in  the  employment  of  first-rate 
artists  to  paint  figure  subjects.  The  inno- 
vation has  been  but  feebly  carried  out,  and 
no  artist  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair 
chance  ;  the  works  have  not  been  painted  on 
the  spot,  and  I  believe  no  encouragement  has 
been  given  to  the  painter  to  re-touch  his 
work.  No  one,  I  imagine,  can  put  this  down 
to  anything  but  haste.  This  it  is  which 
compels  all  the  decorations  to  be  executed  on 
canvas  during  the  time  the  house  is  actually 
building,  so  that  experiment  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  until 
too  late  of  seeing  the  elTect  of  distance  or  the 
form  of  the  house  on  the  colours  or  lines 
which  have  been  applied  on  the  canvas  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  painter's  studio.  This 
same  impolitic  haste,  with  all  the  evil  hurry- 
scurry  which  invariably  accompanies  it,  pre- 
vents also  anything  like  joint  action  among 
artists  ;  for,  however  artistic  an  architect  may 
be,  and  however  anxious  to  do  well,  it  is 
simply  physically  impossible  for  him  to  hold 
that  communion  with  his  co-workers  (painters, 
sculptors,  decorators)  which  is  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  a  building  successful  ; 
whilst  to  draw  and  design  any  decoration 
to  a  large  scale  with  his  own  hands  is 
equally  impossible,  even  if  he  has  the 
power  to  design  ornament,  a  power 
which  is  by  no  means  common  in  any 
branch  of  art.  Tliis  question  of  rapid  build- 
ing is  one  of  real  and  serious  interest ;  and  it 
would  be  well  if  the  legislature  could  be 
urged  to  interfere  in  this  vital  question. 
Parliament  has  dictated  all  kinds  of  things 
for  the  encouragement  of  cheap  and  nasty 
building  ;  it  has  made  all  sorts  of  little  pro- 
visions for  all  sorts  of  trivial  things  ;  it  has 
placed  innumerable  restraints  npon  sound 
construction  ;  for  the  security  of  the  outdoor 
public  it  has  been  tenderl}'  anxious ;  for  the 
passer-by,  who  has  room  to  come  and  go,  it 
has  enacted  no  end  of  safety  clauses  ;  but  it 
has  done  nothing  for  the  indoor  public,  and 
has  been  altogether  careless  of  those  masses 
who  are  thickly  crowded  beneath  the  inflam- 
mable roofs  and  slight  construction  of  our 
public  places  of  amusement.  If  the  new 
Parliament  would  deserve  well  in  this  de- 
partment of  domestic  affairs,  let  it  look  well 
at  the  condition  of  our  public  buildings,  and 
do  something  to  mitigate  the  immoderate 
haste  with  which  so  many  of  them  are 
framed. 

Edward  W.  Godwin. 


THE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  MIDLAND 
RAILWAY,  NEAR  KING'S  CROSS, 
LONDON.* 

I  VENTURE  to  cM  tlie  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers by  a  few  wiifds  to  what  may  bo  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  iini)ortaiit  works  now 
carrying  on  in  our  metropolis,  vast  in  extent — 
for  it  will  cover  seven  acres — and  gigantic  ill  the 
proportions  of  its  terminus  shed.  This  grand 
feature  is  distinguished  by  a  construction  wliich, 
as  to  boldness  and  ingenuity,  redects  the  higlieat 
credit  for  couoeptiou  and  execution  on  its 
eminent  engineer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow ;  on  Messrs. 
Waring,  the  contractors  ;  on  Messrs.  Ordisli  and 
Le  Feuvre,  who  desigiieil  the  details  of  the  roof  : 
and  on  Mr.  AUoyae,  of  tlie  liiitterlly  Iron  Works, 
who  arranged  the  travelling  staging  and  hoisting 
gear  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rooling  in  its 
place. 

The  roof  of  the  terminus  shed  is  690ft.  long, 
and  has  a  clear  span  of  2J0tt.  The  main  ribs, 
which  are  29ft.  4in.  apart  from  centre  to  centre, 
are  latticed,  and  Gft.  deep,  forming  the  curve  of  a 
four-centred  pointed  arch,  the  r.adii  being  57ft. 
and  163ft.  respectively,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  96ft.  above  the  level  of  the  platform.  The 
feet  of  the  ribs  cover  a  remarkably  small  area,  as 
though  they  stood  on  pins  ;  but  here  at  the  spring- 
ing, instead  of  being  latticed,  they  have  plats 
webs  and  are  let  into  a  shoe,  which  spreads  out  on 
each  side  to  the  projection  of  a  buttress,  so 
as  to  give  a  firm  footing,  and  these  shoes  are 
bolted  down  to  anchor  plates  at  the  foundation, 
built  into  the  wall  to  ensure  further  stability. 
Except  the  shoes,  the  whole  consists  of  plate 
iron,  three  intermediate  ribs  between  the  main 
ribs  being  of  rolled  iron.  31  section,  10.^  inches 
deep.  There  are  at  regular  distances  on  the  sweep 
of  the  roof  trussed  purlins  to  carry  the  inter- 
mediate ribs,  and  so  constructed  that  they  stiffen 
laterally  the  lower  flanges  of  the  main  ribs.  In 
the  whole  height  of  the  roof  there  are  no  ties, 
the  sweep  being  so  adjusted,  and  the  weight  so 
distributed  and  equipoised,  that  the  series  of  gir- 
ders, about  2ft.  deep,  extending  across  the  station 
at  the  level  of  the  floor,  are  sufficient  to  retain 
the  feet  and  resist  the  tensile  strain  at  that  point 
upon  the  ribs. 

The  floor  is  also  designed  with  considerable 
ingenuity,  .and  merits  our  attention.  The  whole 
area,  G90ft.  by  24Uft.,  is  upheld  by  a  series  of  cast 
columns,  14ft.  Sin.  apart  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  15ft.  high,  and  on  the  caps  are  the  transverse 
girders  already  mentioned,  and  a  series  of  longi- 
tudinal girders.  The  vaulting,  if  it  may  be  to 
called,  of  this  basement  storey  or  ceiling  rests  on 
this  net-work  of  girders,  and  is  formed  of  Mallet's 
buckled  plates  securely  fixed  to  the  girders,  and 
thereon  comes  the  floor.  Thus  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  columns  aflbrd  clearer  space  for  stowage 
beneath  than  piers  would  have  done,  and  the 
buckled  plates  are  lighter  and  more  sure  in  con- 
struction than  brick  vaults. 

The  ribs  and  rooting  are  erected  and  fixed  in 
place  by  means  of  a  travelling  st.aging  and  hoist- 
ing gear.  The  system  on  which  Mr.  J.  G.  N.  Al- 
leyne,  of  the  Butterfly  Iron  Works,  has  designed 
the  staging  is,  that  the  main  rib  is  never  lost  hold 
of  until  all  the  wind-ties  are  finally  fixed  to  the 
walls.  The  staging  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
the  centre  consisting  of  six  divisions,  the  side  ones 
of  five  divisions  each,  and  from  front  to  rear  there 
are  four  divisions.  The  standards  consist  of  die- 
square  balks  of  timber,  12in.  square  ;  the  horizon- 
tal traverse  pieces  are  double,  12in.  by  Gin.  each, 
except  the  lower  one,  which  is  12iii.  square,  with 
iron  shoes  bolted  down  ta  receive  the  feet  of 
the  standards  and  braces.  The  cross  braces  are 
12in.  by  12in.  in  the  two  lower  tiers,  lOin.  by  lOin. 
in  the  two  next  tiers,  and  in  the  upper  ranges  9iD. 
by  9in.  The  wheels,  on  which  the  three  sections 
move  are  2ft.  Sin.  in  diameter,  and  run  on  a  balk 
of  timber,  ISiu.  square  ;  altogether,  there  are  123 
wheels  under  the  staging.  Of  course,  the  three 
divisions  of  the  staging  can  be  moved,  and  are 
moved  distinctly  and  aepanitely  ;  but  when  main 
libs  are  being  hoisted  and  adjusted,  they  are  all 
three  bolted  together  at  each  horizontal  timber 
with  wrought-iron  clamps  and  bolts,  and  screwed 
firmly  together  against  a  chock  of  timber.  Each 
gallery  of  the  stage  is  fitted  with  two  slides,  which 
are  forced  outwards  against  the  rib  by  folding 
wedges,  BO  that  the  work  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
greatest  accuracy. 

'  Reail  by  TEorEsson  Dokai.mon  befure  the  Eoyai 
Iiutituta  of  British  Arcliitect»,  March  10,  1668. 
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For  moving  the  staging  the  following  process 
is  followed.  When,  in  the  first  instance,  two  ribs 
have  been  fixed  and  the  riveting  linished,  and 
everything  is  properly  adjusted,  the  folding 
wedges  of  the  two  side  stages  are  knocked  out. 
The  rib,  in  taking  its  proper  deflection,  rests  firmly 
on  the  centre  compartment ;  the  wedges  of  this 
are  not  disturbed,  the  whole  centre  compartment 
being  kept  bolted  down  to  the  floor.  The  slides 
are  drawn  inwards,  and  the  side  divisions  of  the 
staging  are  moved,  so  that  the  slides  originally 
oppoeite  to  No.  1  rib  are  brought  to  be  opposite 
No.  2  rib ;  they  are  then  wedged  out  and  hold 
No.'  2,  and  are  in  turn  bolted  down  to  the  floor. 
The  wedges  of  the  centre  compartment  are  now 
removed ;  it  is  set  free  from  the  floor,  moved  up 
to  No.  2  rib,  and  the  three  compartments  or 
divisions  are  bolted  together  as  before,  and  are 
then  ready  for  No.  3  rib.  The  sides  may  be 
moved  in  about  thirty  minutes  each,  and  the 
centre  in  ten  minutes.  These  movements  may  be 
effected  by  hand-power  of  three  men  with  iron 
bars  to  each  wheel.  For  hofcting  steam  power  is 
used.  The  derrick  employed  for  the  purpose  is 
arranged  with  an  universal  joint,  so  that  it  can  be 
raised,  lowered,  or  twisted  round  in  any  direction. 
.The  steam  crab  is  furnished  with  a  double  warp- 
ing barrel,  so  that  the  rope  does  not  accumuLUe 
on  it — a  system  first  used,  probably,  at  the  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  1862. 


THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY   OP  LONDON. 

THE  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  at  its 
last  meeting,  finally  decided  upon  the  figures 
which  they  believe  are  most  suitable  for  the  or- 
namentation of  the  exterior  of  the  new  building 
in  course  of  erection  in  Burlington  Gardens 
for  the  purposes  of  the  university,  and  which  is  at 
last  making  fair  progress. 

1.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  four  figures 
over  the  four  piers  of  the  entrance  portico  should 
typify  the  four  faculties  of  the  university  as  re- 
presented by  Englishmen  illustrious  in  arts,  science, 
law,  and  medicine  ;  and  those  of  Bentham,  Miltou, 
Newton,  and  Harvey  were  happily  chosen.  The 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  at  first  demurred,  we 
believe,  to  the  position  assigned  to  Bentham,  but 
this  must  have  been  in  ignorance  of  the  intention 
and  meaning  of  the  Senate.  Bentham  they  believe 
to  be  the  best  representative  of  juri.sprudeDce  and 
the  science  of  legislation  as  distinguished  from 
law  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  works  has  always  been  more  or 
less  demanded  from  candidates  seeking  the  degrees 
in  law.  The  Chief  Commi-ssioner  further  suggested 
that  Shakspeare  should  appear  amongst  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  modern  knowledge, 
and  find  a  place  over  the  portico.  It  was  at  once 
'  rejoined  that  Shakspeare  could  in  no  sense  be  re- 
'  garded  as  an  example  of  academic  culture,  and  bis 
statue  will,therefore,  not  displace  that  of  Bentham, 
but  be  placed  in  a  prominent  position  within  the 
building  itself. 

2.  Along  the  root-line  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  building  six  standing  figures  in  the  classical 
style  will  represent  men  of  ancient  times  eminent 
in  various  departments  of  study  included 
in  the  university  course,  and  Cicero,  Galen,  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Archimedes,  and  Tribonian  have  been 
selected  for  this  group. 

3.  In  the  niches  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  wings 
will  be  place<l  six  portrait  statues  of  distinguished 
representatives  of  modem  knowledge  ;  those  on 
the  west  wing  being  British,  on  the  east  wing 
foreigners.  In  the  former  position  will  be  found 
Locke,  Bacon,  Adam  Smith  ;  in  the  latter,  Cuvier, 
Leibnitz,  and  Linnteua. 

4.  There  will  Lastly  be  on  the  roof-line  of  the 
wings  six  standing  figures  of  representatives  of 
modem  knowledge — those  on  the  west  British, 
those  on  the  east  foreigners,  and  these  will  be 
supplied  by  Hume,  Hunter,  Dalton,  Galileo, 
Laplace,  and  Goethe.  In  addition,  the  statues  at 
the  angles  of  the  wings  will  be  grouped  with  as- 
tronomical and  chemical  accessories,  sufficient  to 
give  the  required  mass,  instead  of  being  double 
groups  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Pennethorne. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  probable  beauty  of  the 
bnilding  when  erected.  Not  a  few  persons  regret 
that  the  wings  are  not  to  be  carried  up  tr>  a  level 
with  the  central  part  of  the  building,  and  .antici- 
pate that  it  will  not  be  sufficiently  imposing  for 
a  university.  However,  whatever  may  happen 
outiide,  it  is  certain  that  the  doings  within  its 
walls  will  still  further  increase  the  brilliant  rcput-i- 
tion  which  the  young  university  has  already  made 
for  itself. 


EANSOME'S  ARTIFICIAL    STONT:. 

THE  highest  endorsement  of  the  qualities  and 
capabilities  of  this  remarkable  product,  says 
the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  is  probably  its  intended 
introduction,  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  conspicuous 
positions  in  the  new  Government  Oftices,  in  Down- 
ing-street.  It  is  to  be  used  for  a  pair  of  enriched 
truncated  pierced  screens,  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  which  are  to  enclose  the  third-floor  galleries 
of  the  Indian  court.  This  fine  quadrangle  was 
designed  to  have  been  left  open  at  the  top,  but  is 
being  covered  by  an  elegant  roof  of  wrought  iron, 
which  will  be  filled  in  with  glass  throughout. 
The  inner  faces  of  the  quadrangle  consist  of  win- 
dows almost  entirely,  excepting  only  the  spaces 
taken  up  by  the  polished  granite  columns,  and 
the  piers  which  support  the  superstructure  and 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  the  quadrangle  for  eight 
statues  of  distinguished  Indian  governors  and 
heroes,  and  appropriate  historical  tableaux  in  alto- 
relievo.  Three  galleries  cross  each  end  of  the 
court  on  a  level  with  the  respective  Boors,  the  two 
under  giUeries  having  balustrades  in  front.  The 
upper  galleries  will  have  the  screens  referred  to, 
in  addition  to  the  balustrade.  They  have  been 
designed,  with  exquisite  efi'ect,  by  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt,  and  are  each  67ft.  long  by  about  6ft.  Sin. 
high,  with  a  mean  thickness  of  about  6in.,  and 
will  contain  about  340  cubic  feet.  Had  the 
patent  stone  been  liable  to  warp  or  shrink  it 
would,  of  course,  have  been  totally  unsuited  for 
orn.amental  work  of  such  a  high  character.  But  it 
has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  to  possess  in- 
capability of  shrinkage,  and  the  absolute  rigid  re- 
tention in  every  particular  of  the  form  in  which 
it  leaves  the  mould.  A  convincing  test  as  to 
shrinkage  has  repeatedly  been  applied  with 
success,  viz.,  by  casting  in  a  block  a  piece  of  plate 
glass  cut  to  parallel  lines  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  dovetailing.  On  breaking  the  stone  after 
it  is  thoroughly  hardened  it  is  found  impossible 
to  extract  the  glass  by  any  other  process  than  cut- 
ting round  it  to  the  bottom,  which  would  not  be 
necessary  if  even  the  slightest  degree  of  shrinkage 
took  place. 

The  patterns — to  Mr.  Wyatt's  drawings — and 
the  moulds  from  them,  have  been  made  by  the 
art  workmen  at  the  company's  works,  East  Green- 
wich, and  the  screens,  which  are  in  a  forward 
state,  will  be  finished  and  fitted  as  soon  as  the 
roof  of  the  quadrangle  is  covered  in,  although 
that  need  not  hinder  their  erection,  the  material 
being  invulnerable  to  atmospheric  influences. 
Builders  and  contractors  are  now  getting  bound 
doors,  sashes,  mouldings,  and  other  carpentry 
goods  from  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  they  will  never 
need  to  go  so  far  afield  for  capitals,  finials,  trusses, 
balustrades,  or  other  ornamental  work  in  stone, 
while  the  Patent  Concrete  Stone  Company  is  able, 
as  now,  to  compete  against  all  comers. 


STREET    WATERING. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  says  :— SiK,— In  look- 
ing over  The  Engineer  for  1859  I  acci- 
dentally alighted  on  the  following  paragraph,  and 
thinking  it  may  vety  possibly  resemble  Mr. 
Cooper's  new  patent  system,  which  is  making  so 
much  stir  just  now,  it  is  worth   re-publishing  : — 

September  2,  IS 59. 
*^  New  Process  for  Watering;  Streets. — A  curious 
experiment  is  now  being  tried  at  Lyons  for  laying 
the  dust  in  public  promenades,  and  has  so  far 
been  attended  with  success.  A  chemist  of  that 
city,  having  accidentally  spilt  some  hydrochloric 
acid  on  a  terrace  of  his,  found  that  it  h.ardened 
the  spot  on  which  it  had  fallen,  and  maintained  it 
in  a  state  of  permanent  moisture.  '1  Iiis  led  him 
to  think  that,  by  watering  the  streets  with  this 
acid,  the  dust  on  large  macadamized  roads  might 
be  laid  or  rather  prevented  from  rising.  Experi- 
ments were  first  made  on  the  Cours  Napoleon, 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Perrachio  Station. 
The  success  was  complete,  and  has  also  proved 
durable,  the  carriage  way  having  now  been  several 
months  free  from  dust  ;  and  another  experiment 
is  now  being  made  tin  the  Place  Bellecour. 
l)uring  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  the  ground, 
although  dry  and  gravelly,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  as  consistent  nnd  damp  <as  if  it  had  been 
watered  hilf  an  hour  before  ;  but  as  evening  ap- 
proaches, the  moisture  becomes  more  and  move 
])erceptible.  Every  morning  the  ground  is  stiffer 
and  more  comfortable  to  walk  on.  This  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  :  the  acid  decomposing  the 
gravel  or  stone,  forms  one  or  several  deliquescent 
salts,  which  therefore  attract  the  moisture  of  the 


air.  The  question  as  to  whether  roads  thus  watered 
are  likely  to  last  as  long  as  they  ought,  can  only 
be  decided  by  time." 

Perhaps  you,  or  one  of  your  correspondents, 
might  be  able  to  tell  me  whether  the  system  re- 
ferred to  is  still  continued,  or  whether  it  was  aban- 
doned as  a  failure. 


SCHOOL  OF   ARTS  IN  PARIS. 

THE  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Public  Works  has  just  issued  the  prooramme 
of  the  conditions  of  admission  to  this  important 
school,  which  is  open  to  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives  of  France,  and  on  the  same  conditions. 
Diplomas  of  "  Engineer  of  Arts  and  Manufactures" 
are  granted  annually  by  the  Minister  to  those  pupils 
who  are  recommended  by  the  Council  of  the  school 
as  having  passed  through  all  the  examinations  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  and  certificates  of  capacity 
are  granted  to  those  who  have  exhibited  sufficient 
knowledge  in  the  most  important  departments  of 
instruction.  All  the  pupils  are  out-of-door  scholars, 
and  no  uniform,  nor  any  other  distinctive  mark,  is 
worn  by  them.  The  course  of  study  occupies 
three  years,  and  the  fees,  including  the  costs  of 
experiment,  are  800  francs  (£32)  per  ann\im,  half 
the  amount  being  paid  on  entering,  and  the  re- 
mainder, in  two  equal  instalments,  in  the  months 
of  February  and  May.  The  only  other  conditions 
are— the  deposit  of  a  sum  of  35f.  to  defray  any 
losses  or  injuries  done  by  the  pupils'  negligence, 
.and  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  and 
instruments,  which  may  be  had  at  the  school,  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  director.  In  the  case  of 
pupils,  n.atives  of  France,  whose  families  are  not  in 
a  condition  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  school,  sub- 
ventions are  granted  by  the  State,  under  certain 
conditions,  but  this,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
foreigners. 

All  pupils,  says  the  Society  of  AHs  Journal,  must 
pass  an  examination  before  admission,  and  these 
examinations  take  place  twice  in  the  year,  namely, 
in  July  and  October.  The  programme  for  admis- 
sion consists  of  compositions  and  oral  examination 
in  the  fDllowing  subjects  :— French  language  ; 
arithmetic ;  elementary  geometry  ;  algebra,  as  far 
as  the  general  theory  of  equations  exclusively  ; 
rectilinear  trigonometry  ;  analytical  geometry  ; 
descriptive  geometry  ;  physics ;  that  part  of  the 
usual  course  of  the  lycces  which  precedes  heat ; 
chemistry ;  rudiments  of  metallurgy ;  natural 
history  ;  freehand,  linear  drawing,  and  tinting.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  pupil  is  examined  also  in  the 
general  subjects,  as  in  other  superior  schools.  Full 
particulars  are  to  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
secretary  of  the  school.  The  pupils  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  on  the  first  day  of 
the  year  of  application,  and  must  produce  testi- 
monials of  good  conduct  and  a  certificate  of  vaccina- 
tion. 


WINDOW  PANES  IN  WINTER. 

OUR  contemporary,  Galignani,  records  a  very 
curious  discovery  recently  made  by  M. 
Auguste  Bertsch,  and  which  has  been  turned  to 
practical  account  by  M.  Kuhlmann,  the  celebrated 
chemist.  Who  is  there  that  has  not,  during  cold 
winters,  stopped  to  admire  the  beautifully 
symmetrical  and '  yet  fantastic  figures  of  leaves 
and  flowers  depicted  on  the  window  panes  of  a 
well  heated  room,  the  air  of  which  is  charged  w.th 
aqueous  particles  ?  M.  Bertsch  has  found  that 
Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  dissolved  in 
beer,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dextrine 
(artificial  gum),  and  in  this  state  applied  to  a  pane 
of  glass  with  a  sponge  or  brush,  will,  on  crystal- 
lising, produce  the  identical  designs  above 
alluded  to,  hitherto  considered  peculiar  to  water  ; 
with  this  improvement,  however,  that  the  liquid 
may  receive  any  colour  whatever,  at  the  option  of 
the  operator.  The  ephemeral  productions  of  frost 
may  thus  be  easily  perpetuated  ;  but  M.  Kuhl- 
mann, on  being  apprised  of  the  fact,  conceived 
the  idea  of  going  a  step  further,  and  transferring 
those  fairy-like  creations  to  stufl's  and  paper.  For 
this  purpose  he  first  got  the  crystallisations  on 
sheets  of  iron,  on  which  he  afterwards  laid 
one  of  lead.  By  means  of  a  powerf\il  hydraulic 
press  the  minutest  details  of  the  figures  in  ques- 
tion were  dur.ably  imprinted  on  the  soft  metal, 
and  a  copy  of  them  in  relief  was  then  olitained  by 
galvanoplastica.  But  here  another  difficulty  arose. 
In  the  impression  of  cotton  stufl's  the  pattern 
must  be  continuous ;  whereas  in  M.  Kuhlmann'a 
plates  the  lines  at  one  end  would  clearly  not 
coincide  with  those  at  the  other,  so  that  disagree- 
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able  intemiptiona  would  be  caused  in  the  printed 
designa.  This  obstacle,  however,  has  been  over- 
come in  a  most  ingenious  manner  by  effecting  the 
crystallisation  on  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a 
roller.  A  slight  rotary  motion  imparted  to  it 
will  prevent  the  liquid  from  accumulating  at  any 
particular  point  before  it  has  evaporated. 


COilPETITIOX. 


St.  Andrew's  Church,  Hertford. — The  com- 
mittee met  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hertford,  on  JIarch 
27,  to  select  a  design  for  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church.  Five  designa  were  first  voted  for, 
viz: — "  Well  considered,"  8;  "Adevice"  (aquartre- 
foil),  7  ;  "  All  things  considered,"  7  ;  "  Hope  and 
Faith,"  1;  "£3,000,"  G  votes.  The  competition 
was  at  length  between  "  Well  considered,"  8,  and 
"  Quartrefoil,"  7.  The  former  was  unanimously 
chosen  as  being  the  most  worthy  to  carry  out  the 
above  object.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Johnson, 
35,  Moorgate-street,  E.C.,  whose  e.'itimate  is  £3,000, 
exclusive  of  tower,  carving,  lighting,  or  warming. 
In  our  observations  on  the  drawings  (March  13),  we 
spoke  highly  of  the  selected  design  "  Well  con- 
sidered," and  also  mentioned  that  the  choice  was 
between  several  of  the  above-named  mottoes.  The 
decision  is  considered  quite  impartial. 


SCHOOL    OF   ART. 

The  other  day  deputations  waited  upon  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
to  present  memorials  praying  for  a  Government 
grant  in  aid  of  the  Midland  Institute  and  the  Bir- 
miogham  School  of  Art.  Mr.  Mathews,  on  behalf 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  referred 
to  the  position  which  they  held  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  town.  The  Institute  cost£23,000,  all 
of  which  was  subscribed  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Their  students  were  taught  at  a  loss  of  about  £400 
a  year.  It  was  impossible  to  make  the  classes 
self-supporting,  as  the  cost  of  teaching  would  be 
above  the  reach  of  those  taught.  The  prizes,  too, 
which  were  given,  were  very  insignificant,  and 
ought  to  be  increased  in  value.  At  present  the 
ebidenta  could  only  earn  from  the  grant  £30,  which 
was  insufficient.  Mr.  C.  R.  Cope,  on  behalf  of  the 
Birmingham  School  of  Art,  pressed  for  assistance, 
to  enable  them  to  erect  suitable  rooms  for  impart- 
ing instruction.  They  had  about  1,050  pupils 
now,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  applicants  away.  At 
present  the  school  had  asuite  of  rooms  at  the  Midland 
Institute,  which  were  now  wanted  for  the  science 
scholars.  The  claims  of  both  institutions  having 
been  urged  by  several  other  gentlemen  present, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  promised  that  Govern- 
ment would  give  its  early  attention  to  the  matter. 


$uifcin§  Intelligence. 

OHUaCHBS  AND  CHAPELS. 
A  new  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  completed 
at  _  Wolstanton,  Staffordshire.  The  building, 
which  is  of  a  plain  character,  cost  £850,  and  will 
seat  350  persons.  The  architect  employed  was 
Mr.  R.  Dain,  of  Burslem ;  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
J.  Trevor,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne. 

The  parish  church  of  North  Reston  has  been 
fully  restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Withers,  architect,  London.  The  work  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  of  Louth. 

A  new  church  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
pariah  of  St.  Marylebone,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dorset-square,  r  a  new  dis- 
trict, which  will  bear  the  name  St'"  .  Cyprian. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Salisbury  Dio- 
cesan Church  Building  Society  was  held  last 
week  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord  Bishop. 
Applications  for  aid  were  received  from  the  pro- 
moter of  works  of  restoration  at  Trowbridge, 
Holy  Trinity,  Dorchester,  and  Drimpton,  and 
grants  were  made  in  each  instance.  The  usual 
routine  business  was  transacted,  and  an  earnest 
appeal  for  further  subscriptions  made,  it  being 
announced  that  the  grants  made  at  this  meeting 
would  nearly  exhaust  all  the  Society's  available 
funds  for  the  present  year. 

BUILDINOS. 
The  market  at  Bury  having  undergone  im- 
pcrtant  alterations,  under  the  superintendence  of 
■Mr.  Green,  civil  engineer  and  architect,  of  Ports- 
mouth, near  Todmorden,  has  just  been  reopened, 
i  be  cost  of  the  work  has  been  between  £-1,000 
and  £o,000. 


The  extensive  buildings  in  course  of  erection  by 
the  Middlesborough  Exchange  Company  are 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  various 
offices,  nearly  sixty  in  number,  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  May,  and  the  large  Exchange  Hall 
is  expected  to  be  finished  by  July,  when  the 
whole  will  be  opened  with  an  appropriate  demon- 
stration. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  town  to  carry 
out  the  Redcir  Sea  Wall  and  Promenade  im- 
provements have  contracted  with  Messrs.  Lyuas 
and  Middleton  for  the  labour  required  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  for  the  sum  of  £1,056,  the 
committee  finding  materials.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  whole,  which  forms  a  aubstantial  roadway 
and  wall  of  paved  slag  facing  the  sea,  is  £2,400, 
towarda  which  upwards  of  £1,900  is  already  sub. 
scribed,  of  which  £1,000  is  the  contribution  of 
the  Earl  of  Zetland.  The  work  waa  commenced 
last  week. 

The  new  courts  and  offices  for  the  Borough  of 
Wigan  are  nearly  completed.  The  building  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  the  main  fa9ade3  being 
faced  with  Longridge  atone  up  to  the  first- floor 
windows,  the  second  storey  consisting  of  pressed 
red  bricks  with  stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Nuttall 
and  Cook  were  the  architects,  their  design  being 
chosen  from  fourteen  sets  seat  in  competition. 
Messrs.  Fairclough  and  Son,  of  Wigan,  are  the 
contractors.  The  coat  of  the  building  is  about 
£17,000. 

It  is  once  more  positively  stated  that  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  ia  to  be  rebuilt.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  if  rumour  be  true,  will  lay  the  foundation 
stone  on  his  return  from  Ireland.  Mr.  Charles 
Lee  is  to  be  the  architect,  and  the  cost  is 
put  down  at  £65,000 — certainly  a  very  moderate 
sum.  The  Bijou  Theatre — the  theatre  within  a 
theatre — will  not  be  rebuilt. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  Australia,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
fine  graving  dock,  which  is  in  course  of  construction 
at  Williamstown,  Victoria.  This  dock,  which  has 
been  named  the  Alfred  Graving  Dock,  will  be 
420ft.  in  length  over  all,  and  400ft.  long  on  the 
floor  within  the  entrance.  It  will  be  97ft.  in  width 
at  the  top,  and  the  entrance  will  be  80ft.  wide  in 
the  clear.  At  ordinary  spring  tides  there  will  be  a 
depth  of  24ft.  6in.  over  the  siU  at  low  water,  and 
27ft.  at  high  water.  The  dock  ia  being  built  of 
the  basaltic  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  known  as 
bluestone,  and  its  cost,  complete,  with  pumping 
engines,  itc,  is  estimated  at  £185,000.  The  dock- 
yard, with  which  the  graving  dock  will  be  connected, 
comprises  an  area  of  fifteen  acres,  and  includes  a 
slip  capable  of  raising  vessels  of  2,000  tons.  The 
new  dock  waa  commenced  in  1S64,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  completed  iu  1869. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases   for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol,  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23,  each. 


To  Ottr  Readek-s. — We  ahall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
il,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p-m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  "  SITUATIOX.S  WANTED."  tc,  at  ONB 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty.four  Words. 


Received.— 0.  W.  D. — M.  and  Co.,  with  photographs 
and  samples  of  paper.  —A.  H.  H. — M.  H.  and  Co. — A.  B.^ 
E.  C— I,  L.— T.  M.  S.-C.  F.  H.— G.  S.— A.  C— L  D.  W.— 
1.  R,  with  drawings.— I.  H.  P.— F.  B.  and  Co.— L  1  and 
Sons— W.  P.— D.  O.  B.— C.  R.— R.  S,-G.  D.  I— I.  L.  - 
H.  G.— L.  and  Soo.- 1.  F.  and  Son.— R.  L.— W.  H.— I.  I. 
— H,  D  — B.  J.  T.— M.  and  Co  —I    L  B. 

R.  W.  M. — Your  question  on  brass  rubbings  was  answered 
in  the  Bcilding  News,  No.  657,  l)age  5M. 

Subscriber,  who  deals  pretty  largely  in  personalities, 
takes  good  care  to  be  safe  himself  by  not  even  sending  his 
name. 

S.  L.  W.  wishes  to  know  whether  any  decision  baa 
been  come  to  on  the  competition  for  the  church  of  St. 
Swiliin,  Lincoln. 


OTorrespoiiiieiiee. 


ORGANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BciLDisa  News. 
Sib, — I    will  not   follow    your   correspondent 
"  W.  T."  into  the  question  of  Covent  Garden  acores 
or  the  meteorological  influences  upon  the  singers, 


the  public,  and  the  orchestra  ;  though,  if  he  ia 
consistent  in  his  ideas  of  orchestras  as  compared 
with  organs,  I  suppose  that  he  would  return  to 
the  orchestras  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of 
Handel  and  Purcel,  and  that  he  votes  Mozart  and 
his  successors  bores.  Nor  will  I  do  more  than 
note  the  audacity  of  the  assertion  that  "  there  is 
only  a  certain  variety  of  tone  possible."  Anyone 
who  will  a-ssert  that  all  the  possible  variety  of 
sound  is  produced  by  the  finest  German  organ,  or 
by  any  old  organ  in  existence,  merely  makes  a 
rash  statement  utterly  incapable  of  proof. 

In  the  first  letter  upon  this  subject  that 
occurred  in  your  columns,  "  A.  B.  C."  remarked 
that  mechanical  power  alone  would  not  secure  a 
fine  instrument ;  but  that  an  organ  builder,  to  be 
a  good  one,  must  be  an  educated  man.  Now 
these  positions  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  con- 
trovert. I  presume,  however,  that  by  education 
was  meant  musical  education,  as,  in  fact,  at  the 
end  of  the  letter  it  is  so  limited,  and  a  hard  slap 
is  given  to  the  parsons  (almost  always  men  of 
good  usual  education),  who,  with  their  half  musi- 
cal education  and  various  crotchets,  will  meddle 
with  things  they  don't  understand. 

Taking  my  stand  here,  then,  I  would  remark 
that  it  is  rather  a  curious  fact  that  neither  of  the 
tiio  named  as  the  organ  builders  of  the  world  are 
educated  musicians.  I  arn  informed  upon 
authority  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  not  one  of 
them  is  an  organ  player.  Granting,  then,  that 
fine  mechanism  is  not  the  only  requisite  for  pro- 
ducing a  fine  organ,  I  still  maintain  that  a  great 
knowledge  of  mechanism  is  necessary  for  its  pro- 
duction, and  when  accompanied  with  great  musi- 
cal ability,  and  accurate  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  music  and  musical  instruments — qualities,  I 
confess,  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  organ-building 
fraternity — I  say,  that  then  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
lead  to  great  results.  Now,  these  are  the  very 
quali6cations  of  the  organ  builder  whom  I  singled 
out  as  the  most  advanced  example  of  the  advanc- 
ing school.  If  Mr.  Willis  had  not  been  a  great 
organ  builder,  and  so  had  his  time  so  fully  occu- 
pied, he  would  have  been  a  great  organ  player. 

The  whole  of  the  question  of  the  production 
of  sound,  its  variety  and  proportion,  ia  so  open  to 
discussion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  on  in  a  periodical  correspondence.  Thia 
much  is  certain,  that  the  "leave  things  as  they 
were"  principle  is  no  wiser  or  more  possible  in 
music  than  in  politics.  The  sound  must  be  pro- 
portionate and  apportioned  to  the  place  in  which, 
and  the  uses  for  which,  the  organ  is  required. 
Those  who  love  to  listen  to  the  soothing,  sleepy 
tones  of  their  own  extempore  performances  are 
pretty  sure  to  prefer  the  old  style. 

I  am  asked,  if  good  metal  is  not  necess.%ry,  why 
the  great  organ  at  Hyde  Park  is  to  have  tin 
pipes  !  It  was  said  that  the  advocate  of  Willis 
was  an  advocate  of  cheap  metal.  I  mentioned 
this  and  other  instances  to  show  that  where  there 
was  no  lack  of  funds  he  preferred  good  metal. 
The  reason  for  using  pure  tin  in  the  present  case 
is  simply  and  solely  for  the  appearance.  The 
tone  will  be  precisely  the  same,  granting  the 
same  conditions  of  scale,  wind,  voicing,  &c., 
whether  produced  by  tin,  spotted,  or  white 
metal.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  question  ;  it  can 
be  tested  and  has  been  tested  over  and  over 
again. 

Now  for  my  other  opponent.  I  beg  to  inform 
"  Y.  Z."  that  one-third  of  tin  produces  but  a  poor 
spot,  hardly  worth  the  name,  and  that  two-thirds, 
his  other  limit,  does  not  spot  at  all ;  it  is  here 
that  the  metal  becomes  bright — at  two-fifths  the 
spots  become  confluent,  not  so  pleasant  lo  the 
sight  as  one-half,  but  superior  in  all  other 
respects.  The  fact  is  unfortunately  that  metal 
with  one-half  or  less  tin  has  an  unhappy  quality 
of  getting  soft  by  age,  so  that  it  is  jBi.-itively 
better,  unless  metal  of  a  fine  quality  can  be 
afforded,  to  use  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  anti- 
mony than  the  ordinary  imd  nicest  looking 
spotted  metal,  especially  as  the  best  builders  have 
now  ceased  to  thrash  the  pipes  with  tuning  cones. 

In  writing  now  I  feel  that  I  am  before  the 
organ-building  craft,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  old 
notions  about  organs  improving  by  af;e  are 
erroneous.  Their  alteration,  and,  aa  1  thick,  loss 
of  fulness  of  tone,  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  instability  of  the  metal;  for  in  every  old 
organ  that  I  have  seen  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  settlement  at  the  mouth  and  foot  haa 
diminished  the  apparatua  for  the  wind.  If  this  ia 
so,   most  likely  the  sounds  we   are  told  to  deside- 
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rate  were  not  those  which  the  ancienta  themselves 
wished  to  get.  „    t.     i. 

With  re.ard  to  the  metal  in  the  St.  Paul  s 
organ,  I  have  ascertained  that  they  do  not  reach 
a  spot.  They  contain,  in  f  ict,  less  than  I  said— 
viz.,  about  20  per  cent,  of  tin,  and  so  "Y.  Z.'s" 
information  upon  this  point  is  not  more  accurate 
than  the  royta  a'  out  the  De  in  and  Chapter  lock- 
ing the  pipes  up  in  the  cupboard  fcr  fear  of  their 
being  hurt.  Of  the  organ  at  South  Shields  I 
have  only  heard,  and  so  I  will  not  offer  an  opinion. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  German  organ,  something  like 
Schulze's  work,  certainly  not  so  good  as  hi.s.  I 
have  alreidy  said  that  1  consider  Willis  in  every 
way  superior  to  Schulze. 

I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  name  unsuccessful 
works  of  Mr.  Lewes.  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to 
disparage  him  or  do  him  damage  ;  all  I  object  to 
is  the  dictatorial  attempt  to  thrust  him  down  our 
throats,  ami  to  give  him  a  position  in  the  craft 
which  he  certainly  has  no  claim  to. 

Thus,  we  are  told  that  the  organ  at  Shields 
"for  beauty  and  power  of  tone  far  surpasses  any 
instrument  of  a  similar  size  constructed  by  Mr. 
Willis  ?"  This  is  a  mere  assertion,  and  depends 
for  the  little  value  it  may  have  as  "  Y.  Z.'s " 
opinion  upon  whether  he  has  really  critically 
examined  all  or  any  of  Mr.  Willis's  organs  of  a 
similar  size.  I  cannot  help  doubting  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  with  the  multitude  of  organs 
built  by  Mr.  Willis,  because  of  bis  remarks  upon 
his  Liverpool  instrument,  with  which  it  is  pretty 
certain  he  is  not  acquainted,  or  he  could  surely 
never  have  said  anything  so  foolish  as  that  it  did 
not  fill  St.  George's  Hall.  I  can  from  personal 
knowledge  affirm  that  there  never  was  a  more 
unfounded  assertion.  In  judging  of  that  splendid 
work  we  must  remember  that  it  was  built  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago,  and  that  the  most  asto- 
nishing improvements  and  inventions,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  reeds,  have  been  made  since  the 
time  of  its  building.  But,  before  the  addition 
of  the  great  reeds,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Kim- 
bault,  in  the  work  on  organ -building,  call  this  an 
unrivalled  instrument.  The  idea  of  its  not 
filling  the  jjlace  is  simply  ridiculous.  Ever  since 
ita  erection,  Mr.  Willis  has  been  making,  and,  in 
fact,  is  still  making,  so  many  improvements  that 
in  an  instrnment  such  as  the  Liverpool,  which 
Mr.  Willis,  as  well  as  all  connected  with  it,  would 
wish  to  be  as  perfect  .as  possible,  alterations  from 
time  to  time  are  certain  to  take  place. 

Your  correspondent's  assertion  with  respect  to 
nil  Willis's  organs  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
which  happened  to  me  some  time  ago.  A  clever 
amateur  extempore  player  was  inveighing  in  the 
usual  style  against  the  present  degradation  of  the 
organ,  and  monsters  in  general,  when  some  one 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  Liverpool  organ. 
"Ah!"  he  replied, "Abominable — a  great,  big.coarse 
thing  like  that  at  the  Crystal  Palace."  l5ut,  when  I 
quietly  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  the  said 
instrument,  not  having  the  presence  of  mind  or 
moral  opinions  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  replied, 
no  he  h.id  not.  Can  the  assertion  of  "Y.  Z."  as 
to  "  all  Mr.  Willis's  organs  of  such  a  size,"  and  as 
to  the  unfilling  qualities  of  the  Liverpool  one 
(Dr.  Rimbault  and  Jlr.  Hopkins  notwithstanding), 
be  of  a  very  different  character  to  that  of  my 
musical  friend  ? — I  am,  &c.,  J.  C.  J. 


fessional  brethren  the  result  of  my  experiment— 
t  e    as  soon  as  we  attach  the   flues  to  the    smoke 
towcr.-I  am,  &c.,         H.  H.  Vale,  F.R.I.B.A. 
1 7,  South  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  April  6. 

PUGIN  V.  B.\ERY. 

Sir,— Mr.  Burton,  in  a  letter  last  week  on  the 
"Throne  drawing,"  quotes  a  passage  from  a 
friendly  letter  of  mine,  which  might,  I  fear,  acci- 
dentally lead  to  a  wrong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  your  readers,  viz.,  that  I  had  made  two  criti- 
cisms on  the  same  drawing,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  to  different  friends.  This  apparent  incon- 
sistency will  be  at  once  explained  by  your  kmdly 
allowing  me  to  state  that  the  expression  quoted 
regarding  the  touch  being  so  like  Mr.  Pugin's  was 
made  on  seeing  the  reduced  photograph  from  the 
drawing,  and  not  made  as  a  criticism  on  the 
original  drawing  itself,  which  I  had  not  seen.  As 
I  have  no  desire  to  inflict  on  the  public  weekly  ex- 
planations of  expressions  in  my  private  letters,  I 
shall  take  it  as  a  kindness  if  Mr.  Burton,  in  any 
future  correspondence  on  the  subject,  will  avoid 
reference  to  them. — I  am,  &c., 

John  Y'AED.uiif  Powell. 

Birmingham,  April  7. 

Sm,— In  a  letter  signed  T.  S.  Burton,  published  in  your  List 
week's  edition,  I  find  that  Dr.  Barry  is  called  on  "  for  an  ex 
planation  of  the  fact  of  Sir  C.  Barry's  visit  to  Mr.  Pugin  at 
Salisbury  from  November  2,  to  November  9,  1SS6."  A 
similar  statement  has  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  I'ugin,  viz.,  that 
Sir  C.  Barry  wps  at  Salisbury  on  that  very  week  uulcnown 
to  me,  and  he,  Mr.  E.  Pugin,  has  put  forth  extiact,s  from  a 
so-called  diary  of  his  father  to  prove  it.  thus:  "Nov.  2,  Mr. 
B.arry  arrived  ;  Nov.  3,  on  River  front  compartments  ; 
Nov.'?,  Mr.  Barry  left."  Now  this  I  atBrm  is  positively 
untrue.  1  left  town  on  Sunday,  November  1,  1835,  for  51r. 
Pugin's,  at  f-alisbnrv,  and  I  was  engaeed  with  him  until 
the  8th,  finishing  Mr.  Graham's  set  of  drawings  for  the  P.ar. 
li.unent  houses.  We  worked  together  in  the  chapel  of  his 
house  foi  the  whole  week,  1  resided  at  the  house,  and  I 
know  lor  a  certainty  that  "Mr.  Barry"  was  not  at  Salisbury 
during  that  tune,  and  that  Pugin  w.a3  not  eug.aged  on  any- 
thing for  Mr.  Barry. — 1  am,  &c., 

Talbot  Bury. 

:,0,  Welbeck-street,  Cavendish-square,  April  8. 

[We  cannot  insert  any  more  letters  on  this  con- 
troversy.— Ed.  B.  N.] 


"  NO  MORE  CHIMNEY  TOPS." 

StR, — Your  correspondent,  who  refers  to  the 
house  which  is  being  erected  at  Eastbourne,  from 
my  designs,  without  chimneys  iis  ordinarily 
treated,  has  evidently  not  quite  understood  the 
whole  scheme.  The  leading  idea  and  the  primary 
one  being  a  flat  promenade  roof  to  the  house, 
"chimney  pots"  in  close  proximity  would,  I 
think  he  will  acknowledge,  be  objectionable. 
Your  correspondent  overlooks  tlie  fact  that  the 
smoke  tower  serves  to  ventilate  eve  ry  room 
passage,  closet,  and  comer  of  the  house  by  its 
superior  extracting  power.  Then,  why  have 
"chimneypots?"  Does  not  your  correspondent 
belu'Ve  in  Mcchi's  "magic  touch,"  which  has 
been  lately  going  I  ho  new.^paper  round?  As  to 
priority  of  invention,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is 
now  too  lato  in  the  day  for  anyone  to  do  any- 
thing reiilly  origin.al  respecting  chimneys.  All  I 
claim  is  an  architectonic  result,  ba=ed  upon  sound 
engineering  principles.  I  can  refer  your  corre- 
spondent to  plenty  of  single  shafts  that  take 
several  flues  into  them  ;  but,  if  he  be  an  archi- 
tect, he  will,  I  hopo,  spare  mo  and  your  readers 
the  pain  of  dwelling  upon  such  things  longer. 
In  a  few  weeks  I  shall   be  able  to  give  ray  pro- 


Thelatterwoiked  out  would  be  1.3S021  +  1.63148  =  2.91169. 
This  last  quantity  being  the  log.  of  the  number  816.  We 
could  not,  however,  work  out  the  expression  log.  24  +  34, 
which  is  similar  to  that  given. — Algebra. 

[774.1-STRENGTH  OF  WKOUGHT-IRON  GIRDERS. 
— In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  "J.  Walker's"  question, 
the  breaking  weight  at  the  centre  of  any  girder  may  be 

W  =  A  X  i/  y  (• 
calcuL^ted    by  the  well-known  formula  i-S 

In  this  equation  W  is  the  weight  applied  at  the  middle  of 
the  span,  A  is  the  sectional  area  of  the  bottom  flange  iu 
square  inches,  d  is  the  depth,  and  /  the  length  in  feet ;  or 

rboth  may  be  put  in  inches  if  more  convenient, 
c  is  a  constant,  which  varies  according  to  the 
description  of  girder  used.  Its  value  for  a 
girder,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  may  be  taken  at 
75.  As  an  example,  suppose  the  angle  irons 
J  \  to  be  Sin.  X  3in.  x  Jin.,  with  one  rivet  Jin.  iu 
I — J|  jL — ,   diameter  uniting  them  to  the  webor  vertical  plate; 


fntircoinmnmcatioii. 


QUESTIONS. 

f.Sio.]— MIXED  CEMEXT.— Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
correspondents,  kindly  inform  me  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  using  Portlan>i  and  Roman  cement  mixed,  say 
half  and  h;'lf ;  whether  so  used  would  be  more  durable  for 
external  cornice  work,  or  separately;  and  if  separately', 
which  is  best'!— S.  W.  M. 

[Sn.]— MULBERRY  WOOD.— Can  you  tell  me  where 
mulbeiTy  wood  is  to  be  obtained,  as  I  want  some  to  match 
in  an  old  piece  of  furnitiu'e ':■ — Cabinet  Maker. 


[812.]— FLAT  SOFFIT  FLUSHING.  —  How  ought  the 
circular  groin  line  of  a  fiat  soffit,  finishing  upon  a  splay,  be 
worked  iu  brickwork?— R.  X. 


[813.]— BULGING  'WALL.— I  have  been  building  a  flint 
wall,  1ft.  Gin.  thick,  and  iOft.  long,  with  good  foundation, 
and  I2ft.  high,  and  it  shows  signs  of  bulging  in  the  centre  ; 
wliat  had  I  better  do  to  make  a  sound  jolj  of  it? — Nip. 


[814.]- TO  DEADEN  RINGING  OF  AN  ANVIL.— 
Could  anyone  inform  me  what  will  deaden  the  riuging  of 
an  anvil,  so  iw  to  have  the  same  effect  as  striking  on  lead  ? 
— A  COiS'sTANT  Reader. 


[,Sl,'-,.]-TO  DEADEN  SOUND.— I  should  feel  obliged  to 
any  of  your  readers  who  could  inform  me  of  the  best  way 
of  preventing  sound  p.Sf^ing  from  one  room  to  another. 
The  rooms  in  question  are  separated  by  two  4Jin.  brick 
walls  with  n  .'lin.  cavity  between.  At  present  the  slightest 
noise  in  one  room  is  distinctly  audible  in  the  other. — 
.Metropolitan. 


[SIC] -STAMPED  SPECIFICATIONS.—  Some  little 
time  .ago  I  a^tked  whether  it  is  neces8.ary  to  In  i.p  specif!  .l 
tions.  I  received  the  answer  that  it  is  not  usn-l  t  >  stamn 
them,  unless  they  are  to  be  enforced  at  law.  I  must  con- 
fess that  this  answer  does  not  satisfy  mo.  Let  us  suppi  ise 
a  specification,  with  carefully  worded  general  conditions, 
XAi  be  signed  but  not  stamped,  and  a  dispute  to  arise,  can 
the  conditions,  &c.,  be  enforced  atlaw  ?  i  should  be  much 
obliged  if  some  one  would  kindly  give  mo  a  clear  answer, 
f  jr  1  fear  that  my  ignorance  of  this  point  may  lead  me 
into  difficulties. — Quiero  Saber. 


REPLIES. 

[7.58.]— EGG  SHAPED  SEWERS —Willyon  let  mo  say 
a  word  about  this  question  in  "  Interconmiiuiicatiou  "  in 
answer  to  your  corrcsp'iident?  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take either  in  the  original  or  copy,  aa  it  is  imjiossible  to 
work  out  the  formula  as  yiveu.  It  is  3  log  A  -e  log  n  + 
0  8  =  log  D  ;  the  diameter  of  the  sewer  in  inches  being 
represented  f»y  D.  Every  matliematieian  is  aware  that 
numbers,  and  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  cannot  be  mani- 
pulated together— they  cannot  exist  in  the  state  represented 
in  the  foimnla.  For  inRtanco,  we  can  have  the  expression 
■i4  X  34  =  81C,  or  its  oqmvalent  log  24  +  log  34  =  log  816. 


then  the  value  of  A  becomes  equal  to  2  -f  (3in.  -4-  21  in.)  O..'!  [• 
or  ^}  squ.ire  inches.  If  we  suppose  the  depth  to  be  one 
foot,  and  the  spaa  ten  feet,  we  have  the  breaking  weight  at 
the  centre  =  Vf  =  ^''^  ^  I  jH"^  39.375  tons.    The  girder 

would  bear  twice  this  weight  uniformly  spread  or  distri- 
buted over  its  surface.  To  obtain  the  sectional  area  neces- 
sary for  the  girder  given  by  "  J.  Walker,"  iu  which  the  span 
is  fortv  feet,  and  the  distributed  load  ten  tons,  we  must 
assume  some  depth,  which  may  bo  taken  at  one-tenth  of 
the  span,  or  foui-  feet.  The  expression  for  the  strain  at 
W  V  /        J  .     iu-  •    o        10  X  40 

the  centre  is  S  =       J^   '  and  m  this  case  is  S  =  ^  ^   ^ 

=  12.5  tons.  ■  Supposing  that  we  put  a  strain  of  tour  tons 
per  squ.are  inch  upon  the  material,  we  shall  require—^' 

or  3  1''5  square  inches  of  sectional  area  in  the  flanges  at  the 
centre  This  amount  may  be  decreased  towards  the  ends 
of  the  girder,  where  the  strain  becomes  less.    L.  P.  D. 

[77?  ]— ARCHED  PRINCIPAL  RAFTERS.— The  intro- 
duction of  the  laminated  timber  principle  is  due  to  D.- 
Lome, who  constructed  some  fine  examples  of  roofs  of  that 
description  on  the  continent.  The  principle  is  simple,  con- 
sisting merely  in  bolting  together  several  thicknesses  of 
inch  or  inch-and-a-half  timber  planking,  bent  to  tlie  rc- 
quired  curve.  A  familiar  example  is  to  be  foimd  in  t h . 
roof  of  Charter-house,  which  is  formed  of  four  circular  riL^ 
of  deal,  e.ach  one  inch  and  a  half  iu  thiclmess  and  tout 
inches  wide.  For  some  reason  or  other,  saw  cuts,  neail 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  deep,  were  cut  in  the  under  side  m 
each  rib.  Marine  glue  w.as  used  in  the  putting  of  the  riln 
together,  which  was  done  upon  a  cradle  centre.  The  rafter; 
rest  partly  upon  the  circular  ribs,  and  partly  iipou  purlins, 
which  are  supported  bvthe  collar.  The  dimensions  are— On  ■ 
circular  rib,  consisting  of  four  thicknesses,  6in.  by4in.;  pin- 
lins,6in.  by4in. ;  collars,  Sin.  by 'Jin. ;  rafters,  4in.  by  ijiii  ; 
ceiling  joist,  Sin.  by  2in.— Arouitect. 

[7SS  ]— WATERWORKS  AND  RESERVOIRS. -There 
is  no  work  of  the  kind  "  G.  H."  requu-es  ;  but  in  "  Weale's 
Quarterly  Papers  on  Engiueering"  there  is  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  Bann  reservoirs,  with  plates  showing  the 
section  and  manner  of  m.aking  up  the  embankment.  In 
your  back  numbers  for  last  year  there  is  a  good  deal  of  iu- 
foimatiou  upon  retaining  walls  under  the  title  "  Elements 
of  Engineeiing — Docks. "—A  Reader. 

[792.]— SECTION  OF  ROADS.— For  a  road  less  than 
15ft.  wide  one  water  table  will  be  sufficient — W.T. 

[J93.] -SHAPE  OP  ABUTMENT  STONES.— In  Gothic 
the   shape  of  abutment    stones  in  segmental    arches  is 


usually  thus:  and  when  the  .abutment  is  small,  it  is  goni- 
rally  advisable,'  as  it  throws  the  thrust  more  into  tin 
centre  of  the  pier.— Mortar  Joint. 

[795.]— LACQUERING  SILVER.— The  method  of 
lacquering  is  answered  by  "M.  M.,"  in  the  last  number  ot 
BoiLDimi  News,  No.  JliS.  The  art  of  making  a  perfect  I  > 
gieen  lacquer  is  lost.  Rea,  of  Waidour  street,  sells  tli 
nearest  apfnoximation  to  it.  A  perfectly  green  tint  i>. 
found  iu  old  Persian  examples. 

[7»e.]-MEASURING  PROPORTIONS.— The  reaiUest 
lilan  to  do  this  in  sketching  out  of  doors  is,  when  you  have 
fixed  upon  your  point  or  station,  take  a  piece  of  tape  tied 
to  your  coat  button  hole,  and  of  such  a  length  that  a  scale 
of  (say)  I2in.  long  tied  .at  the  end  may  be  easily  held  out 
at  arm's  length,  then,  by  carefully  holding  the  arm  at  the 
same  angle  and  turning  round  the  scale,  a  veiy  near  ap- 
proach to  the  proportion  of  the  object  to  be  sketched  may 
be  obtained.  -  Fueo  ItotJERS. 


[:97.]— HALF  TIMBERED  ERECTIONS.— This  kind  of 
construction  may  be  kept  qu  te  air-tight  by  taking  the 
followiug  precautious.  Let  your  plaster  fiUing-in  linisli 
uljoiit  Jin.  behind  the  face  of  framing,  run  a  groove  in  tin 
framing  coming  Hush  with  the  plaster.  This  groove  actii',i 
as  a  key  when  the  timber  shrinks  there  ■*^''"  ^^ 
less  likelihood  of  there  being  a  chink  to  allow 
the  weather  in  from  the  outside.  Roughly  plaster  the  in- 
side of  the  brick  filling  iu,  and  nail  horizontal  strips  or 
battens  to  the  wood  framing,  upon  which  the  upright  oai- 
teuing  for  plaster  laths  will  come,  and  thus,  by  prcscntiii, 
a  jacket  of  air  between  the  outside  and  ineide,  you  get  the 
advantage  of  a  hollow  wall. — F.  R. 

|?!)8.]— DECAYED  STONE.— The  plan  which  was  fomid 
ctlicacious  at  Westmiuster  was  to  first  cleanse  the  stone 
from  ilirt  with  a  light  dust  biusli  and  then  lay  on  lightly  a 
solution  of  shellac  in  spirits  of  wLne.  This  will  prevent  ao- 
eayed  atone  from  becoming  worse  inside  a  building.— I.  F. 
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[802.]— A  SEA  WALL.— I  would  infonn  *' Alexander" 
that  a  strong  eea  wall  may  be  built,  as  shown  in  the  acL-om- 
jianying  sketch.     After  putting  in  a  good  solid  foundatiou, 


carry  up  your  wall  for  three  feet  four  or  five  bricks  thick, 
then  la?  in  a  3in.  stone  slab  to  pn>ject  two  faet  on  to  a  good 
bed  of  "earth  or  concrete  ;  then  carrj-  up  the  wall  for  four 
feet  more  thiee  aud  a- half  bricks  thick,  when  another  slab 
miut  be  laid  in,  projwting  ISin.  or  20in.  On  the  top  of 
this  last  slab  you  ni&y  carry  up  your  wall  to  the  required 
height  This*  plau  has  been  adopted  in  many  docks  and 
other  BUi^lainirlg  or  wing  walls  with  great  success,  the 
rarions  sets  off  at  the  back  forming  counterforts,  which,  by 
the  downright  pressure  of  the  earth  above  them  greatly 
■trengthen  the  wall.  Bricks  to  be  laid  in  beat  Portland 
cement. 

"  Alexander  "  may  have  a  good  concrete  by  taking  fi'esh 
Iramed  stone  lime,  ground  to  a  powder,  without  slaking,  in 
proportion  of  five  parts  of  gravel  or  sand  to  one  of  lime.  It 
must  be  well  turned  or  shovelled  together,  with  a  quantity 
of  water  added  only  sufficient  to  slake  the  lime  into  the 
state  of  very  stiff  mortar.  After  turning  the  compound 
oTer  once  or  twice,  throw  it  quickly  (as  it  very  soon  sets) 
into  the  foundation  or  trench  from  a  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  where,  after  being  slightly  rammed,  it  should  not 
be  touched.  Be  careful  in  all  cases  to  fill  the  trencli  close 
up  to  the  sides  iu  every  part. — W.  H.  D.,  Ipswich. 

[3l>6.] — ARCHES. — In  answer  to  enquiry  last  week  re- 
specting arch,  1  would  inform  your  oorrespondeat  that  it 
belongs  to  no  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  that, 
therefore,  as  a  Goth  would  say,  its  conBtruction  is  faulty. 
Any  arch  whose  voussoirs  will  not  radiate  from  a  point,  or 
points,  from  which,  as  a  centre  or  centres,  the  intrados 
can  be  described,  must  be  an  imperfect  work.  The  arch 
of  which  you  gave  an  illustration  should  have  a  semi- 
circular intrados,  the  pointer?  extrados  being  merely  orna- 
mental,  and  so  much  dead  weight,  or  nearly  so.  There  are 
many  examples  of  this  latter  description  of  arch,  and  some 
of  the  rusticated  Renaissance  doorways  are  treated  ver^' 
like  it.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration will  show  your 
correspondent  that,  by 
reiuoving  the  masonry 
below  the  dotted  line,  we 
cut  away  the  very  heart 
of  the  arch,  and  the  work 
must  fail  at  the  crown. 
This  way  of  putting  work 
together  may  be  practised 
in  Victorian  t  raes.  and 
with  other  frivolous 
means  for  making  a  sen 
aational  architecture,  obtained  it  the  name  of  "the  hair 
standing  on  end  style."  Unless  well  watched,  bricklayers 
will  build  pointed  arches  after  this  fashion. — O.  W.  D. 


[803.}— MEASURING  OLD  iiUILDINGS.-I  can  suggest 
to  "  Ecclesiologist  "  a  very  simple  method  for  obtaining  the 
heights  of  inaccessible  points,  which  I  have  often  used  my- 
self with  satisfactory  results,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  is  generally  employed.  Suppose  he  desires  to  obtain  the 
height  of  some  po"nt  from  the  ground.  Having  already 
measured  some  accea.sible  height,  let  him  stand  some  dis- 
tance off,  and  hold  his  rule  upright,  so  that  the  known 
height  shall  be  covered  by  a  certain  length  of  it;  then  the 
unknown  height  will  be  covered  by  an  exactly  propor- 
tionate length.  Perhaps  it  will  be  clearer  if  I  give  a  diagram. 


Suppose  he  has  measured  B  C,  and  it  comes  to  (say)  Sft. 
I'lacing  his  rule  before  him  at  D  (F  being  his  eye),  he  will 
cover  the  Sft.  with  (suppose)  Sin.  of  it.  Then,  looking  up 
to  A,  he  will  find  the  whole  height  covered  by  (say)  SJin  . 
and  will,  therefoi-e,  assume  A  C  =  26ft.  This  may  be  very 
«MUy  proved  by  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid.— A.  K.  C.  L. 


STATITKS,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

borne  three  years  ago  a  public  subscription  was  set  on 
wotto  provide  for  the'^xecutiou  of  a  statue  of  Sir  Rowland 
^ilL  A  commission  was  given  to  Mr.  Peter  HoUins,  of 
iJmningham,  to  execute  a  marble  statue  at  the  price  of 
sou  guineas,  which  has  just  been  completed  by  him,  and  is 
now  about  to  be  sent  to  the  approaching  exhibition  of  the 
«oval  Academy.  The  statue  has  been  cut  out  of  a  block 
JWiree  tons  weight)  of  Carrara  marble.  The  figure  is 
Kipreaented  in  an  easy  standing  posture,  the  left  foot  being 
shgntly  advanced,  and  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  low 
PedeataL  In  the  right  hand  Sir  Rowland  holds  a  roU  of 
penny  postage  stamps,  suggesting  the  work  on  which  his 
«me  chiefly  roots.     The  figure  is  6ft.  8in.  in  height. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

We  Pt.itedalx>ut  a  fortnight  ago  that  a  dispute  between 
the  builders  of  the  Potteries  district  and  the  carpenters 
and  joiners,  a«  t*,'*  the  hours  of  labour,  had  been  leferred 
t*  Mr.  J.  E.  Davis,  the  9li|>endiary  magistrate  of  the  Pot- 
teries. The  masters  proposed  that  the  carj^enturs  and 
joiners,  who  go  to  work  at  (i.  and  leave  off  at  5.30,  should 
begin  later  iu  the  winter  time,  and  leave  off  at  6  all  the 
year  round.  The  men  resisted  this  proposal,  aud  Mr. 
Davis  basdecidetl  in  their  favour. 

The  painters  and  plasterers  of  Halifax  are  seeking  an 
advance  of  wages,  and  strikes  are  not  impiobable.  The 
I>ainter3  ask  to  be  paid  6d.  per  hour  minimum  wage,  the 
present  rate  being  ti^.  The  plasterers  demand  2s.  u  week 
more,  and  one  hour  a  week  less  latwur.  The  masters,  we 
believe,  are  endeavouring  to  effect  a  compromise. 


LEGAL     INTELLTGEXCE. 

The  Chancillor  of  the  diocese  of  CarliBle,  in  a 
judgment  delivered  in  the  Consistory  Court,  has 
decided  that  churchwardens  have  a  right  to  an 
nnrestricted  access  to  the  chnrch  committed  to 
their  care,  independent  of  the  minister  ;  whether 
this  should  be  by  the  custody  of  one  key  them- 
selves, or  by  one  key  being  provided  for  each 
party,  be  should  leave  to  themselves.  Notice  of 
appeal  was  given  against  this  decision. 

Alleged  Faulty  Consteuction  op  Property 
— Wilkes  V.  Longmore. — In  this  case,  betore  the 
Walsall  County  Court,  Wm.  Wilkes,  gun-lock 
filer,  Cock-street,  Darlaston,  sought  to  recover 
from  iBaiah  Longmore,  miller,  of  the  same 
street,  the  sum  of  £10,  for  damages  alleged  to 
have  been  sustained  by  him  through  the  erection 
of  a  flue,  wilfully  and  improperly,  adjoining  the 
plaintiff's  workshop.  It  was  shown  that  one 
of  the  beams  which  supported  the  floor  of  iho 
workshop  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  build- 
ing  and  projected  beyond  it  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  foot,  reaching  to  within  about  six  inches 
of  the  defendant's  flue.  On  the  26th  November 
last  the  projecting  end  of  the  beam  took  tire  and 
smouldered  away,  until  that  part  which  rested 
on  the  wall  w;ig  consumed.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  beam  then  fell  down  within  the  buildinsr, 
carrying  with  it  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  work- 
shop, and  causing  damage  to  the  amount,  as  the 
plaintiff  estimated,  of  £5.  He  also  alleged  that  he 
sustained  a  further  lose  of  £5  by  loss  of  time  in 
seeking  another  place  in  which  to  work.  Wit- 
nesses were  called  to  show  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  the  beam  took  fire  from 
the  flup,  and  that,  setting  aside  a  supposition 
that  it  was  ignited  by  a  fire  in  a  grate  in  the 
plaintiff's  shop,  the  mischief  muse  have  been 
caused  by  some  person  or  other  wilfully  setting 
fire  to  the  end  of  the  beam  outside  the  premises. 
In  the  end  the  judge  found  for  the  plaintiff  in 
the  sum  of  £2  and  cost?. 


#iir  #ire  Stable. 


The  well-known  "Tabernacle"  in  Pinabary, 
erected  by  George  WhitfieM  aboat  100  years 
ago.  is  aboat  to  be  demolished,  the  lease  of  the 
ground  having  expired. 

It  is  not  nncommon  in  Paris  to  find  the  por- 
traits of  celebrated  men  employed  to  decorate 
wrapping  paper,  and  common  clay  pipes  carry 
the  featares  as  well  as  the  name  of  some  public 
character.  A  manufacturer  of  porceliiin  now 
announces  that  he  is  bringing  out  a  complete 
dinner  set  with  the  likenesses  of  the  whole  staff 
of  writers  of  a  favourite  journal.  This  will 
certainly  be  a  change  from  the  time-honoured 
willow  pattern  and  the  droll-looking  figures  of 
the  celestials. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  fourth  pier  of  the 
new  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  laid  on  Friday.  Tne 
pier  has  been  carried  nearly  up  to  the  half-tide 
level,  and  in  the  third  pier  the  fonr  principal 
caissons  have  been  sunk  to  the  bottom  and  filled 
iu  with  concrete,  and  the  two  end  caisaons  are 
nearly  sunk  to  the  full  depth.  Two  of  the  arches 
have  also  been  put  together,  and  are  now  in  po- 
sition. The  bridge  will  probably  be  finished  iu 
about  a  year.  The  new  bridge  is  to  cost  between 
£250,000   and  £300,000. 

A  singular  calamity  has  befallen  the  town  of 
Essen,  in  Ehenieh  Prussia.  The  soil  is  sinking 
at  several  points,  a  new  str  eet,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  place,  being  especial  ly  aflTected.  Three 
houses  have  already  been  obliged  to  be  taken 
down,  and  a  fourth  is  on  the  point  of  disappear- 
ing. Twenty-seven  others  show  symptoms  ofruin. 
The  cause  of  the  giving  way  in  the  ground  is  un- 
known. 


The  purchase  of  the  Gallery  in  Pall  Mall, 
hitherto  used  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  of 
the  British  Institution,  has  been  completed  by 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, as  trustees  of  a  new  athletio  club.  The 
sum  paid  was  £1S,000. 

Some  time  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  respecting  the  awards  of  Grand 
Prizes  for  Agricultural  Machinery  at  Paris. 
Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford,  took  exception  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  statements  were  both 
incorrect  aud  misleading.  They  also  attributed 
to  Messrs.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  the  authorship 
of  the  paragraph.  .\  rather  angry  correspond- 
ence ensued,  and  the  dispute  was  at  length 
referred  to  arbitration,  William  Fairbairn,  Ksq., 
of  Manchester,  being  chosen  the  adjudicator. 
Messrs.  Kausome  having  admitted  that  the  para- 
graph was  supplied  by  them,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
has  decided  as  Jollows;— "I  find,  ajd  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  expression  in  the  paragraph, 
'  First  grand  prize  to  Messieurs  Kansomes  and 
Sims,  of  Ipswich,  second  ditto  to  Messieurs 
James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Bedford,'  and 
to  which  expresaion  Messieurs  James  aud  Frede- 
rick Howard  object,  is  ambiguous  and  improper, 
inasmuch  as  the  words  first  and  second  might 
give  to  the  reader  of  them  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  superiority  to  Messieurs  Ransomes  and 
Sims,  whereas  both  the  said  firms  are  ou 
an  equality  with  regard  to  the  grand  prizes 
awarded.  I  am  further  of  opinion  that  the 
words  objected  to  were  used  inadvertently  by 
Zvlessienrs  Ransomes  and  Sims,  and  not  with  any 
intention  to  mislead  or  to  claim  more  than  they 
were  entitled  to." 

Sir  J.  G.  Simpson,  the  distinguished  physi- 
cian, states  that  in  Che  old  town  of  J^dinburgh 
there  are  13,000  families,  consisting  of  60,000 
individuals,  living  in  one-roomed  houses,  aud 
that  1,500  rooms  are  the  abodes,  day  and  night, 
of  from  5  to  15  persons.  About  120  dwelhngs 
have  no  windows,  and  900  of  them  are  cellars. 

The  conductor  of  one  of  the  American  lines  of 
railway  has  invented  an  ingenious  contrivance  to 
iiidicate  to  railway  passengers  the  station  which 
they  are  approaching,  its  tlistance  from  the  one 
last  passed,  aud  from  that  point  to  each  terminus 
of  the  road.  It.  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  car 
and  has  two  arms  projectitig  about  two  feet  from 
each  side  of  the  car,  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  posts  placed  for  the  purpose,  turn  the  indi- 
cator immediately  after  leaving  each  station. 

Aerodomes  is  the  name  given  by  an  architect, 
M.  Jules  Borie,  to  a  gigantic  project  of  his,  which 
he  atates  has  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  looks 
plausible  enough.  The  leading  idea  is  that  the 
disastrous  agglomeration  of  numberless  small 
lodgiugs  within  a  narrow  space  iu  the  business 
quarters  of  large  towns  may  be  obviated,  without 
driving  the  people  from  the  scene  of  their  daily 
avocations,  by,  on  tlie  one  hand,  widening  the 
streets,  and,  ou  the  other,  giuningiu  height  wiat 
is  thereby  lost  in  breadth.  For  this  purpose  the 
houses  to  be  built  in  the  new  aud  spacious 
thoroughfares  which  are  to  replace  the  existing 
narrow  lanes  will  be  not  less  than  10  storeys  high, 
access  to  the  upper  ones  being  afforded  by  lifts, 
as  is  already  the  case  in  many  hotels,  both  in 
England  aud  France.  Iron  is  to  constitute  the 
framework  of  these  vast  edifices,  which  are  to 
rise  to  altitudes  .if  from  100  to  120ft.  Let  us 
suppose  the  building  to  occupy  a  large  rectangle ; 
the  rifth  storey  will  be  partially  surmounted  by  a 
terrace,  say  10ft.  broad.  ■  Above  this  rises  what 
may  be  called  a  second  set  of  houses,  narrower 
than  the  basement  part  just  described,  and  con- 
stituting the  aerodome  proper,  also  five  storeys 
high,  making  ten  in  ail.  The  basement  flats 
would  serve  for  shops,  banking,  and  other  offices, 
&o.  ;  those  above  the  terrace  would  be  inhabited 
by  the  clerks  and  other  peopie  generally  con- 
nected with  the  establishments  below.  Let  us 
now  imagine  a  series  of  these  rectangular  con- 
structions, separated  from  each  other  by  wide 
avenues  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  aerodomes  may 
communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of  bridges 
thrown  across  from  terrace  to  terrace,  aud  in  tuis 
way  we  get,  in  fact,  two  towns,  one  above  the 
other  ;  a  large  amount  of  traffic  will  be  carried 
on  without  descending  into  the  streets  at  all, 
provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  being  obtained  by  means  of 
the  lifts.  Each  aerodome  may  be  inhabited  by 
1,000  people  aud  more,  all  enjoying  commodious 
apartments:,  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  abundance 
of  light,  while  the  streets  below  will  be  wide  and 
airy. — Qalignami. 
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The  third  meetini;  of  the  memberg  of  the 
Architectoral  Inntitute  of  Scotland  of  the  season 
was  held  in  Edinburgh  last  week,  Mr.  J.  Dick 
Peddie  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Gowans  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Education  of  an  Architect,"  in  which 
he  pointed  out  the  subjects  that  ought  to  be 
studied,  and  advocated  the  endowment  of  a 
chair  of  architecture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  following  fict,  piren  on  the  authority  of 
an  eminent  French  architect,  will  convey  to  our 
readers  a  curious  idea  of  the  value  of  land  in 
Paris.  A  plan  for  a  new  street,  to  run  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  present  Italian  Opera  to  the 
recently-erected  Opera-house,  has  received  the 
■anciion  of  the  Municipal  Counoil,  and  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  street  is  to 
be  called  La  Rue  de  I'lmperatrice.  The  (jroand 
has  been  purchased  at  the  rate  of  l.SOOfra.  to 
2,000rr9.  the  pqoaro  metre — that  is  from  £72  to 
JCSO.  The  grta'.cr  number  of  the  lionsea  to  bo 
built  are  already  let — the  lower  part  as  shops 
at  the  rate  of  20,000frs.  to  25,000frs.  a  year  (from 
£800  to  £1.000  a  year).  It  is  true  that  the  situation 
is  one  of  the  most  central  in  Paris.  The  question 
arises,  and  it  is  a  grave  one,  where  are  men  of 
small  income  to  lodge  ?  As  to  the  poor,  Paris 
has  ceased  to  have  homes  for  them. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  magazines  recommends 
the  new  metallic  compound,  aluminium  bron:,e, 
for  household  plate.  lie  thinks  it  rnther  singu- 
lar that  this  metal  is  not  more  used  in  England. 
We  know  it  best  in  the  cheap  pencil  cases  which 
oome  from  America,  but  there  is  no  metal 
which  it  is  alleged  is  so  well  suited  for  many 
domestic  purposes.  '*  I  suppose,"  says  this 
writer,  "  that  our  pinto  is  chiefly  of  silver,  not 
becnuso  it  is  one  of  the  precious  metals,  and  we 
wish  to  make  a  show  of  our  wealth,  but  because 
it  is  a  clean,  hard,  useful,  and  beautiful  metal, 
easily  kept  in  order.  I's  protiousness  is  a  posi- 
tive disadvantage  to  it,  because  it  entails  upon 
us  some  extra  trouble  in  guarding  ii  ;  and  many 
persons,  to  save  themselves  this  worry,  refuse 
to  have  silver,  and  take  to  electroplate.  Electro- 
plate is  certainly  as  hard,  as  cleanly,  and  as 
beautiful  as  silver,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
not  being  tempting  enough  for  thieves;  but  it 
is  unreal — too  much  like  the  thing  it  imitates, 
and  many  people  reject  it  on  that  account.  To 
all  such  persons  let  mo  say.  Try  the  aluminium 
bronze.  It  has  all  the  beauty  of  gold,  without 
any  pretence  of  imitating  it.  You  know  it  is 
not  gold  by  the  weight  of  it ;  and  no  one  has  a 
word  to  say  against  the  metals  which  in  tint 
re^^emble  gold — as  brass,  because  they  are  not 
deceptive  as  the  resemblances  of  silver.  For 
articles  in  aluminium  bronze,  however,  we 
phould  have  to  go  to  Paris.  They  are  not  made 
in  England.  Spoons  and  forks,  cruet-stands, 
candlesticks,  harness,  and  many  other  things  in 
this  beautiful  substance,  figured  proniinontly  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition." 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  ot  the  Conservative 
Land  Society  yesterday,  at  the  Norfolk. street 
olEces,  Viscount  Jtanelagh  in  the  chair,  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Gruneisen,  submitted  the  report 
of  the  executive  committee,  which  stated  that 
the  receipta  for  the  half-year  at  Lady-day 
amounted  to  £105,217  33,  and  the  grand  total 
to  £1,205,820  lOs.  9d.  The  £50  shares  issued 
wore  29,112,  being  a  subscribed  capital  of 
£1,457,100;  the  withdrawals  on  which  had  been 
£316,162.  The  sale  of  land  to  Lady-day,  1868, 
was  £545,777,  and  the  reserve  fund  was 
£12,054.  The  society  had  acquired  three  new 
estates ;  the  first  was  at  Northampton,  the 
second  at  Ilolloway,  and  the  third  at  Bed  Hill 
(Surrey).  The  report  stated  that  the  new 
United  Land  Company  (Limited)  had  been  in- 
corporated to  co-operato  with  the  Conservative 
Land  Society,  the  former  under  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies'  Acts,  and  the  latter  under  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Acts  as  usual,  and  the  share- 
holders were  congratulated  on  the  prospects 
and  position  of  the  now  undertaking  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  present  institution. 

Wo  mentioned  a  week  or  two  back  that  the 
lime  light  was  about  to  be  introduced  lor  the 
purpose  of  illuminating  the  soldiers'  barracks  at 
Perth.  The  arrangements  are  being  rapidly 
proceeded  with,  the  principle  adopted  being  the 
same  as  that  known  as  the  Drummond  light. 
Various  towns  in  Scotland  are  odopiing  the  light, 
and  if,  as  will  doubtlcaa  be  the  case,  the  experi- 
ment at  Perth  proves  satisfactory,  it  is  expected 
that  the  lime  light  will  gradually  supersede  the 
use  ol  gas. 


The  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade,  whose  death  has 
just  occurred,  was  well  known  as  a  collector  of 
exquisite  works  of  art.  It  is  stated  that  he 
owned  "the  finest  private  collection  of  glass  in 
Europe,  but  that  in  this  respect  he  had  a  for- 
midable competitor  in  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  E.  A." 

According  to  a  return  furnished  bv  the  engi- 
neer of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
average  daily  quantity  of  sewage  pumped  into 
the  River  Thames  at  the  Southern  Outfill  Works, 
Crossues.',  durin?  the  past  week,  was  54,503,850 
gallons,  or  217,909  cubio  metres,  equivalent  to 
about  as  many  tons  by  weight. 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  the  successful  competitor 
for  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Hertford,  snys  in  a  letter 
to  us:— "I  am  a  total  stranger  to  the  committee, 
so  that  the  decision  is  perfectly  impartial.  I  did 
not  canvass  for  a  vote,  although  I  understand 
some  of  the  other  competitors  did. ' 

Mr.  Chauncey  Hare  Townsend,  the  friend  of 
Southey,  and  well  known  as  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  lover' of  art,  who  died  recently  at  his  house  in 
Norfolk-street,  Park-lane,  has  by  his  will  made 
several  valuable  and  interesting  bequests  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  He  bequeaths  to  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  such 
of  his  pictures,  water-colour  drawiuG;?,  and  en. 
gravings  as  the  Lord  President  may  select; 
also  his  collection  of  Swiss  coins  and  his  boxes  of 
precious  stones  and  cameos,  together  with  the 
ancient  gold  watch  which,  having  been  stolen  by 
the  celebrated  Birrington,  was  the  cause  of  his 
transportation ;  also  the  looking-glass  and  frame 
over  his  drawing-room  chimneypiece,  carved  by 
Grinling  Gibbons.  The  articles  thus  bequeathed 
are  said  to  bo  of  great  value.  The  only  condi- 
tions that  he  attaches  to  this  gift  are  that  the 
articles  may  not  be  sold  or  exchanged,  but 
publicly  exhibited.  The  rest  of  his  pictures, 
drawings,  engravings,  books,  curiosities,  and 
objects  of  vertu  are  given  to  the  Wisbech 
Museum.  The  residue  of  his  personal  estate  is 
devoted  to  founding  a  school  in  or  near  London 
lor  educational  purposes,  of  the  humblest  and 
simplest  kind,  upon  a  plan  to  be  settled  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Besides  being  an  elegant 
poet,  the  late  Mr.  Townsend  was  an  accom- 
plished musician,  and  sang  the  songs  of  his  own 
composition  with  a  high  degree  of  grace  and 
expression.  He  drew  and  painted  with  no  mean 
skill.  He  was  a  lover  of  art,  and  a  collector  of 
rare  judgment  and  exquisite  taste.  Every 
house  in  which  he  lived  had,  indeed,  the  interest 
of  an  art  museum. 

The  architect  Northoff,  of  Dresden,  has  de- 
bigned  a  new  font  and  cover  for  the  new  church 
of  Oberwiesenthal  in  Saxony.  An  engraving 
is  given  in  the  Chyistliches  Kunsihlatt  for  Decem- 
ber, 1S67.  The  font  has  an  octagonal  bowl, 
very  much  after  a  common  English  type,  with 
octagonal  stem  and  base.  The  most  novel  fea. 
ture  is  a  metal  crane,  very  well  designed,  which 
stands  clo^e  to  the  font,  in  order  to  suspend  and 
swing  off  the  cover. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  giving 
practical  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  tho  con- 
ference o(  working  men,  held  on  the  14th  ult., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Working  Men's  Club 
and  Institute  Union  and  tho  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield.  The  consents  of  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  F.Il. S.,  and  Professor  Warrington 
Smyth  to  tloliver  lectures,  together  with  con- 
ditional promises  of  co-operation  from  several 
equally  distinguished  men  of  science,  have  been 
obtained. 

The  Dead  Letter  Office  at  the  London  Post 
Office  is  not  the  only  curious  place  in  the  world. 
Tho  same  establishment  at  Washington  would 
seem  to  bo  as  great  a  curiosity  shop.  A  Now 
York  paper  states  that  the  property  clerk  of  the 
Dead  Letter  Oftioe  at  Washington  is  now 
arranging  in  show  cases,  for  public  exhibition, 
upwards  of  a  thousand  articles  of  value  and  in- 
terest which  have  from  timo  to  time  been 
received,  and  yet  remain  unclaimed.  Among 
the  articles  and  fragments  is  an  elaborately 
wrought  collar,  evidently  the  property  of  a  lady, 
to  which  is  ottachod  a  noto  with  the  inscription 
"  Burned  in  the  cars  between  Fort  Mayne  and 
Chicago,  Fob.  5,  1SC3."  There  is  also  a  square 
of  gun  caps,  found  with  fifty  other  squares, 
iiuilted  in  a  lady's  skirt,  on  the  occasion  of  Sher- 
man's march  to  the  sea.  The  cartes  do  visite 
and  photographs  of  soldiers  in  the  Dead  Letter 
OQice  number  about  15,000,  and  they  are  being 
placed  in  portfolios  for  exhibition  and  public 
identification. 


The  ancient  gold  work,  dating  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  exhibited  at  Paris,  and  lent  by  the 
Roumanian  Government  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  wi'l  only  remain  on  view  for  a  few 
days  longer  before  its  retnrn  to  Bucharest. 

Earl  Grey  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move,  in  committee  on  the  "Regulation  of  Rail- 
ways Bill,"  the  insertion  of  clauses  imposinj* 
penalties  for  the  emission  of  opaque  smoke  by 
railway  engines  required  by  the  law  to  consume 
their  own.  The  station  master  in  the  district  in 
which  the  offence  is  committed  is  to  be  the 
nominal  defendant. 

The  Rivers  Commission,  after  taking  evidence 
for  two  years,  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  by 
dissension  among  its  members,  or  probably 
owing  to  a  disagreement  between  Mr.  Rawlinson 
and  Mr.  Harrison.  At  all  events  the  commission 
has  been  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  constituted. 
It  includes,  we  believe,  Mr.  Georgn  Denison, 
Mr.  Norton,  and  Dr.  FrankHnd.  Tho  former 
commission  consisted  of  Mr.  Ravvliuson,  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  Professor  Way. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter:  — 
Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  new 
liglits  at  the  Euston  Station  in  the  large  hall. 
They  are  Kidd's  patent  carburetted  gas  sun- 
burners.  The  gas  formerly  used  to  light  the 
hall  was  about  230ffc.  per  hour,  tho  new  lights 
consume  under  200  cubic  feet  per  hour,  and 
about  one  gallon  of  the  carburetting  fluid  in  a 
week,  the  cost  of  which  is  7d. — I  am,  &c., 
Arthur  Barff. 

The  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  session  of  tho 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society  was  held  last 
week,  Mr.  Kilpin,  tho  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Shoolbred  exhibited  several  large  photo- 
graphs, principally  of  buildings  in  Spain,  of  great 
interest.  Amongst  them  were  views  of  Burgos 
Cathedral,  the  hospital  of  Toledo,  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  the  cathedral  of 
Salamanca,  &c. — Mr.  Boult  exhibited  a  photo- 
graph of  the  statue  intended  to  be  erected  in  St. 
George's  Hall  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer.  Mr.  Boult 
said  he  had  received  it  from  Mr.  Fontana,  the 
sculptor,  and  it  had  been  taken  from  the  plaster 
cast  of  the  statue,  which  was  now  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  marble.  Mr.  Boult  furtlior  said  he 
wished  to  iufonn  the  members  of  the  society 
that  contributions  for  the  forthcoming  archi- 
tectural exhibition  must  be  delivered  iu  Londoa 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  present  month.  Mr. 
Batty,  of  Manchester,  read  a  paper  on  Vault 
Arotitecture,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
the  same. 


i 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Wed.— Society  of  Arts. — "On  Liqmd  Fuel,"  by  Ben- 

jamiu  H.  Paul,  Esq. 
Sat.— Associatod  Arta  lustitute,  ComDiittee  Meetlog. 


Ipateiits  for  |itljciitiaits 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     BUILDING     TRADE. 


'227i  M.  JONTSS.  Improvements  is  Kitchen  Rakoe3, 
Dated  August  6.   1867, 

The  pateutee  claims  conatructitig  and  arranging  the  flues 
of  the  top  and  bottom  ovens  of  kitchen  ranges,  and  com- 
bining the  aaid  flues  with  independent  vertical  back  flaos, 
substantially  as  described,  whereby  one  or  other  or  both  of 
the  ovens  may  be  heated  at  pleasure,  and  the  quantity  of 
heated  air  circulating  about  them  regulated. — Patent 
completed" 

^329  J.  BADGER.  Iupro7emeint9  in  Kitchen  ob 
CooKiNu  Ranges,     Dated   August  13,  1S67. 

The  pateutee  claims,  first,  constructing  and  arranging 
or  combining  the  parts  of  the  fire-grates  of  kitclien  or 
cooking  ranges  so  that  the  fire  griite  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  in  the  fire  place,  and  fixed  or  supported  at  the 
required  height,  iu  order  to  increase  or  diminish  at  plea- 
sure ihe  depth  ur  lire  space  of  the  grate,  Second,  opening 
and  clusiiig  the  chimney  hole  of  the  range,  and  furming 
a  draught  plate  or  box  at  the  aaid  chimney  hole  when  the 
grate  is  an  open  one,  by  means  of  a  door  constructed  and 
uaed  substantially  in  the  manner  described. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

2332  T.  "WALKER.  Improvements  in  Mackineuy  for 
Cutting  Grooved  in  Notchboards  of  Stairm,  Ladder 
Strings,  and  in  otheh  Articles  REiiUiRiNG  sucu 
Grooves.     Dated  August  13,  1867.  m 

Hero  the  patentee  employs  arms  mounted  so  as  to  be  J 
capable  of  beiug  turned  to  any  required  angle,  and  con-  " 
iiectod  together  by  suitable  rods,  which  are  carried  by 
sliding  pieces  mounted  on  the  arms.  The  material  to  be 
groov^  la  placed  upon  the  rods,  and  is  moved  against  a 
revolving  cutter  situate  above,  and  is  traversed  along  rol- 
Itsrs  or  other  guides  for  sui;ce3aive  cuts.  The  distances 
apart  of  the  gruovts  are  regulated  by  a  gauge  piece  which 
i»  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  turned  upward  and 
downward  upon  a  centre,  and  is  placed  iu  one  groove  to 
determine  the  position  of  that  which  is  to  succeed  it.  The 
gauge  piece  is  also  capable  of  being  moved  horiaontfcUy. — 
Patent  ompletod. 
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-'96     E.    HEATHFIELD.      IMPFO^^:MJ^•TS    is     SU- 
rH'lNERT  Fon  THE  ManitactuRE  OF  CvT  Nails.    (A  com- 
munication.)   Dated  August  9,  1867.       „      .  .  ,  ■,      r 
Th  t^vention  relates  to  the  ■'feeder,'   ^vh.ch  coBBists  of 
a  tube  BliRhtlT  incluied,  the   end  nearest  the  cutter  being 
Tower  than  tie  other  end.     Through   this  tube  the  strip  ot 
'Z"Lm  »hich  the  nails  are  to  be  cut  is  l;assed    and  to 
So  tube  an  alternating  motion  of  partial  '-  .  --  .n  is  given 
in  the  ordinary  way.    To  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  on  one 
°1    'hereXananu  is  fixed,   parallel  to  the  axis  of  t^e 
t   K-      The  ktreme  or  free  end  of  this  arm  .»  bent  at  right 
,n  I",   and  as  a  slot  or  opening  made  in  it,  through  which 
l|.r  opening  the  strip  of  metal   passes.     The  outer  end 
f  ,  he  tube   0?  the  end  most  distant  fiom   the   cutter,  is 
Medina  bearing  which  allows  the  tube  .a  slight  mo- 
rn a  rerticTl    plane.     The  inner    end  of  the    tube  is 
d  upon   bv  a  spring,    the  end  of  the  spring  being 
.linfo     clip  or  bearing.     The   action  of  the  feeder  is 
',ws--The^trip  of  metal  fed  through  the  tube  and 
:r  ope.  ing  in  tlio  .irm,  is  urged  forward  towards  the 
„,  Tin  the    usual   m.anner  ;  after  one   nail  has  been  cut 
f,     ,  the  strip     the  tube  performs  a  semi-rotation,  the  end 
f     .earn,  beariusontho  bedof  the  machine,  and  con- 
,  .  ,HnJanoscUluung  centre  about  which  the  rotary  mo- 
;     ;,  S  m«^      The  inner  end  of  the   tube    together 
w     1  the  arm  and   strip,    consequently  rise  and  falliu  a 
1!  .,1    ,Vl  ine  duriuc   the   semi-rotation  of  the   tube,  the 
rj^^^id'annlSn"  pressed  down  to  the  bed    plate    and 
",j;lot7onntT,e  1    prevented  bv  the  spring  described. 
TY,raotion  of    he  feeder  U,  after  each  nail  has   been  cut 
I™  the  end  of  the  strip,  to  turn  the  strip  at  the  same 
tiZ  slightWraising  it,  and  bringing  it  down  again  in  the 
same'po^t  on  upon  the  bedplate,  the  motion,  being  very 
sfmi^arti  those  effected  by  the  human  hand  m  hund-fed 
nail-cutting  machines.-Patent  cimpleted. 

•97    C    HOHGREFE.     IsirnovEMESTS  in  Apr.utATUS 
T.' BE  Applied  to  Chimsey    Tops, 


Dated   August    9, 

'^Here  the  patentee  employs  a  series  of  fuunel-'haped  rin^ 
h-iviigau  inner  diameter  currespondmg  with  the  width  of 
-  "  Suev.  These  rings  are  fixed  horizontjiUy,  and  one 
^^fbe  other  witli  their  mouths  downwards,  and  with 
.1  between  thein  Their  surfaces  are  cnrved  so  that 
.  ,.  wind  blowing  a«ainst  them  horizont^y  becomes  de- 
Intrd  upwards  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  ascending 
!''rrentofairsoobtaine.ltendstodraw  the  smoWe  out  ot 
ihc  chimney.— Patent  completed. 

•351    A.   F.  BAIBD.      A-V  Impkoved  Earth  Closet. 

''■i/arpa"nS'places  a  receptacle  beneath  the  seat 

f,,r  receiving  the  deposits  with  which  the   earth   m    to  be 

mlvedw    ha  shoot  or  pass,-ige  opening  into  the  said  re- 

rticiefoiconTeving  the  earth  into  the  same,  and  at  the 

,,pt.-icL6t>icon  Jbove -mentioned  another  opening  by 

;;'i';,ch  the  earth  issu'pUed  from  ahopper  to  the  said  shoot" 

1     C,...,mof  this  hon'cr  being  curved  and  provided  with 

'■.Ta^nention^doVening  f J^r  commumcation   with   the 

ot    is  opened  and  closed  by  the  action  of  a  sector  piece 

Ltberv°dve  weighted  as  a  counterbalance,  such  piece  or 

,  ,l™  bein^secured  to,  and  forming  part  of,  a  Bap  or  y.alve 

;  being  secure        ,  .„,„„;,  flap  or  valve  is  to  close 

r Cei   ng  f^^™'    he  ^hootinto  the  receptacle  first  rnen- 

the   opening  "\\_,,_  ^^„,.,„^  by   means  of  a  projection 

■  valve  situate  just  beneath 

:  ieit  ot  the  closet,  so'riiatTwhen  at  rest,  the  sf""'' v''^ 

-"rSie  entrance  from  the  hopper  to  the  shoot,  and  pre- 

.  «  t he  dfsctoge  of  earth  into  the  said  shoot ;  and  when 

,  curs  the  aibUiait,o        „<,iehtof  the  "  stter  "  presses  the 

'elt  tnlh's^^fpr 'ecttofiia  thus  gives  motion  to  the 
ve  LrMgement  md  opens  the  entrance  from  the  ho- 
IV  e  arrangemcu    .  ,    „  ^i^^  entrance  to  the  receptai 


2481  E.  K.  BUTTON.  lMPROVE>re>tTS  in-  Window 
HASH  Fasteners,  which  are  auso  Employed  to  Sustain 
THE  Wispow  Sashes  in  any  De.<iired  Position  when 
the  Window  is  Opened.  (A  communication.)  Dated 
Septembers,  1S67. 

Here  a  lover  works  in  a  "  frame  or  "flung  ofasnit- 
able  form  and  material,  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  being 
nearer  to  one  end  than  the  other,  the  shorter  end  of  the 
lever  having  been  suitably  formed  to  have  affixed  thereto 
a  pad  of  caoutchouc,  &o.,  and  the  longer  end  of  the  lover 
bein<-  suitably  shaped  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  hand. 
The  frame  .and  lever  are  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  «,a.Hh 
frame  "  or  so  let  into  the  same  that  the  pad  of  caoutchouc 
is  pre.4ed  .U'ainst  the  fixed  window  frame  in  which  the 
ash  slides,  .a  spring  operating  upon  the  lever  to  give  the 
^i  pressure;  when  the  window  is  closed  ^V'r'^''f"'S 
™rtion  of  the  lever  enter,  a  slot  in  a  meta  plate  atfix^l  to 
{he  window  frame  aiideifects  the  desired  fastening.-l  atent 

abandoned. 

"4S5  A  V  NEWTON.  An  Impboyed  MANrFAt-ruRB 
or"  Tool'  for  Cl'ttino  Stoke.  (A  commumcition.) 
Dated  September  •-'.  1S67. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  novel  saw  or  rotaiy  cnttmg 
tool  The  edge  or  periphery  or  perimeter  of  the  cutting 
tool  is  studded  with  small  precious  stones  of  gre.at  hard- 
ness or  pieces  thereof  (diamonds  being  preferred)  the  sume 
tein"  so  disposed  that  the  stones  shall  form  the  cutting 
edgel  or  points  of  the  saw,  some  of  them  projecting  on 
either  side  of  the  saw  plate  to  cut  a  "kerf  ■■  siilEciently 
wide  to  keep  the  plate  from  bindmg  in  the  kerf. -Patent 
completed. 

"486  U  VALLANCE.  Improvements  in  FASTESlNns 
Suitable  for  Caseme>t  Windows.     Dated  September  :, 

The  patentee  claims  combining  with  the  latch  fastening 
a  element  window  a  rod   passing  along   the  frame  to  .-j 


Mr. 


EppiNr..— For  five  detached  villas,    near    Epping. 
William  Eve,  architect  :— 

Shumurr  £2498    0 

Sanver   2425    0 

Cutiibert  Brothers 2.SS8  16 

Mundv  and  Hutchinson   2370    0 

Mchoils 2294     0 

Hell  .and  Sons  2279    0 

White 2196  IS 

Haves 2196    0 

Harrison  and  Edwards 2190    0 

Xeale 2127    0 

Clarke    2120    0 

fapps  and  Ritso 209a    0 

Turner  (.accepted.) 1S99  1.S 

Callen  and  Co.  (too  Lite)   1S25    0 

Teece  (withdrawn)  1'44  18 

OopsTONE.— For  completingthroe houses  at  Godstono.  Mr. 
Willi.am  Eve,  architect;—  ._,^ 

Heiser  *"?? 

Sawyer  (accepted  )    "'O 

Ot'iLDFORD  —For    road    making   and  drainage,  on  the 
Woodbridge-road    estate,      Guildford.     Mr.    Henry    leak, 
architect  and  surveyor.     Quantities  not  supplied  :— 
Watkiiis   *^'>''> 


0 

n 

0 
0 

n 

0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 


Garnett 


0     0 
0    0 


of  a  casement   „,",.«■■ , "    .       "  ,  ^t    * 

pin  or  bolt  locking   with  a  qmuirant,  in  such  manner  that 
{.he  movement  of  the  latch  handle  is  commnnwated  to  the 


bolt. 


described. — Patent   coin- 


Firk- 


"U^nVemenrSTpenTthe  em^ance  from  the  hop- 

•""'  .T  ^nnt  sluittin- the  entrance  to  the  receptacle 
,r  to  the  shoot  shuuiutne  ^  ^  filled  up  with 

tacleb^   theremovai        v  ^_^  ^  rod  or  rods 


said    locking  pin  or 
pleted. 

2494      E.    Y.    ROBBINS.       Improvements 
or'ates.     D.ated  September  ;1,  lf67.  ^    •  .v    „  t. 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  the  front  of  the  grate 
basket,  or  part  of  the  grate  in  which  the  fuel  is  held,  con- 
rave  in  its  hori7,ont.al  or  vertical,  or  m  both  ita  horuontal 
and  vertical  sections,  so  throwing  the  fuel  lnt«  such  posi- 
tion that  there  is  cross  radiation  from  one  part  of  the 
front  of  the  fuel  upon  another  part,  keeping  the  entire 
front  surface  of  the*^  fuel  hot  and  brightly  incandescent; 
also  fo  ming  a  highly  heated  ch.annel  of  draught,  drawing 
up  smokl  aid  the  dust  of  ashes  into  the  flue,  this  ch.annel 
of  draught  being  entirely  within  the  fireplace  or  stove, 
and  the  bars  so  shaped  that  any  smoke  coming  from  the 
?uel  between  the  bars  is  under  the  arch  and  witlun  the 
j-ambs!  and  not  likely  to  get  into  the  room—Patent  com- 
pleted. 

o4<i^  G  SMITH.  IMPROVEMESTS  !»  Ladders  StTiTABLE 
FOK  F'ike-'escapes  and  other  Purposes.    Dated  Septem 

''"  ciordtog  to  this  invention  the  inventor  combines  two 
or  more  ladders,  according  to  the  amount  of  exteusibdity 
re,^  red  disposed  one  within  the  other,  the  >nner  ones 
being  capable  of  sliding  in  the  outer  ones.  The  outer 
ladder  of  the  series  is  pivoted  or  ^^"'f .  ™  i\'"f '  °[ 
centres  at  it.s  lower  end,  such  centres  being  fixed  on  a 
carriage  monnted  on  wheels  for  the  facility  of  transport. 
There  are  various  other  features  comprised  m  the  invention. 
—Patent  abandoned. 


from  the  seat. 


'Vr.  4    ;,  wnrkinir  in  the  hopper,  to  prevent  the  con- 
.'.SttonofthirartSNud'causeTto  remove  as  required 

A  New  Grees  Coloub.    (Acorn- 


—Patent  completed, 

2437     W.  R.  LAKE, 
munication.)    D.ited  "•;»"■;- r-'.j-:„y  in  the  employment 

by  preuipitatiiig 


a  neutral  fcoap  prepaiea 


d  from  Imseeii  oil 

of  copper,  or  in  letting  linseed  acid 

a  combination,  consisting  partly 

Oleic  acids  produced  from  other  oils 

lour  in  divers    shades. —Patent 


%mk  Betas. 


with  a  dilute   solutnm 
act  on  oxide  of  copper,  or 
of  oxide  of  copper.     O 
also  furnish  the  said 
abandoned. 

J.  DOUGLAS.    Improvements  in  the  Meansof 


TENDERS. 

Ij„LET— For  erecting  a  warehouse  at  Batley  near 
Leeds,  for  John  Blackb.un,  Es,,.  Quantities  supplied  bj 
Mr.  Walter  Hanstock,  architect  :— 

MASONS     and   bricklayers'    WORK 

W.  Atkinson  

J.  Hepworth  and  Sons 

James  Brier  

John  Mortimer  and  Sons    

Hart  and  Brier 

James  Booth 


.  £56,5  0  0 
.  .MS  10  0 
,  510  0  0 
.  499  12  10 
.  4S0  0  0 
.     469     0     II 


Ayers  (.accepted.) 47.'!  11    0 

London  —For  .alterations  at  No.  1a,  Il.vde  Park  Gate,  for 

J    K   Haigh.     Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  architect ;  — 

Mansfield  and  Price *'j" 

Patman  and  Fotheringham  '-» 

Nixon  °", 

Eborale    ™- 

Sauudera   (accepted.)  ">'" 

London, -Rebuilding    No.    29,    Mark    Lane.      Messr.. 

John  Young  and  Son,  architects,  36,  h-ing-street  :-- 

Lawrence  and  Sons    r  -il 

Ashby  and  Horner y"  ' 

Hart   ,,.,., 

Ashby  and  Sons  J.-' 

Webb  and  Sons  •"'■' 

Hniss  

Heushaw   

Conder   e,'-»o 

Ncwmanand  Mann =■'■'•' 

IxjNDON  -New  warehouse.  No.  34,  Gutter  Lane.    Mosara 
John    Young    and  Son,  architects  ;— 

Lawrence  and  Sons f-li™ 

M.ausfield  and  Price    

Patman  ...  

Myers  and  Sous 

Brass  

Webb  and  Sons    

Newman  and  Mann    ^-'° 

Ashbv  and  Homer ^"' 

Henshaw  -""^ 

London. -New   building.  Great  Tower  street.       Meaerii 

John  Young  and  Son .  architects  :— 

Jackson  .and  Shaw  »="" 

Ashby  and  Son.  If 

Mansfield  and  Price    ^f;;» 

Browne  and  Robinson  

Henshaw    

.\6hby  and  Horner 

Conder  

I/iNDON.-For  raising  warehouse,  107,  Leulenhall-street. 

Mr.  Will  am  Eve,  architect  ;-  ^^ 

King  .and  Son „, 

Greenwood  and  Sou ■'" 

Heiser  (.accepted.) 

TJp.rATE  —For  a  pair  of  semi-detached  cottages   to  plans 

andspi^^Ification  yj.  F.   Mathews,  Heigate.     Quantities 

supplied  :—  £498    0  0 

Mr-  reters  ^.^„    (,  I, 

Scraggs...... .,jg    Q  D 

Holdsworth •     f^/g  ^l  ^ 

Wentworth 

SNABESBBOOK.-For  erecting  two  """S??*"^' ''"'<?y!T,']5. 
road,Snarosbrook,forMr.  Rowbotham.     Mr.    F.    G.  ^\  id 

dows,  architect : —  flloO 

Hunt  and  Elkington  (accepted) ±.11"" 

Stoke    NEWiNr.TON.-For    rebuilding    premises^    High- 


5634 
J599 
!).'i60 


3524 
319S 
3392 
3358 
3330 
3330 


9124 
9050 
SS40 
8475 


2401    J""^.';''^^,?-    '";.::c'THrDBAUGHTOF   Close 


iKi.  rvA.^uM  «..  —      ,_„i-o,  an  anerture  at  any    suitable 
.  «f  f„',^v,t  Cror%S:  o7  Z  I'ange  above  Je  fire,  and 

witi 
with  a  door  or  llap,^  ij^b-— -^  ^thVtlue  ,  this  flap  is  held 


point  in  the  front  or 

communicating  -f  j'^^»S,.r  otherwise  mounted,   of  a 


Thia  opening  he  provides 


having  teeth  or  notches  Cii-' "' »  ■^■" 


tchiug  in  a  guide  fixed  at  the 
it    may    be   otherwise 


upper    ¥■"""'"•(      ^       m„re  or  less  open,  as  desired. 
r^tulSd  accor<iT'.^'t^»  'ei---'^-^^''"'  «""" 


pleted 

2404    J.    and   R.    D.    PAULIN^ 

^-^V^^^H^^Ef  AB^-TrilE     GROUND, 


Improvements  in 
OX  THE  Stone  or 
Dated 


The  patentees 

form 


Charles  Chappell". *-;;*  j^    "j 

on  and    Hurst  f',!?  '.  ,? 


9  11 
0  0 
0    0 


86S  0 
675  0 
669  12 
669  0 
629  0 
590     0 

AND  glaziers'    WORK. 

...       4S  10 
37 


Temeiit  size  form,  J^^^^rbr^reference  double  curved) 
the  bottom  'hereof,  IS  a  kuiie  t  JJ  P  receiver  is  an 

revolving  on  Its  ^iuu<l'«  ■  ''' "'1  ^  dosU  the  same  to  a 
opening  vyith  ^"^''SenientsfJJ^^r The  knife  during 
?L'^:v7lu{rns"::;:2s^Sf'rpainttbrought^^^^^ 

^^  a^i:^  thr^^^^Se'ir 

of  the  paint  which  projects  from  the  ™'='=.'^«^'  '^'"  "'"  S 
andinLvelling  back  to  its  former  I";'""'^  ^^^J'^  ^"^  l'^^. 
i.Mti.u,  of  iiaiiit   to  a  position  immediately   over  o.   com 

again  towards  the  receiver,  so  that  ''l^..  V"","'  '^  %''P'P° , 
V  hich  falls  or  is  conveyed  into  the  eye  ot  the  stone. -Patent 
completed 


31    3 

160  0 
142  10 
133     0 

C8  17 
6T  0 
65    0 


Robinson  and    ^- 

William  Goldthorpe »-= 

Preston  and  Webster    *"' 

Charles  Winsdale  »^" 

C.IBPENTEBS'  AND  JOlNEBs'  WORK. 

John  Jackson  .. 

George  Lvles  

Robert  Ibberson 
Petty  and  North 
Joah  Williiims  .. 
William  Hodgson 
plumbers' 

Bnrmitt  „-     f. 

Joseph  Firth  »'     " 

Kersh.aw  andCo ^»     " 

J.  H.  Senior   "  '" 

Matthew  Lobley    

SIOTERS     Ac,  WORK. 

J.  T.  Rawsthorue 

A.  Thompson  and  Son 

J.  Thornton    

IRONFOUNDEB.S'     WORK, 

Michael  Shilito  

J.  and  J.  Horafleld  

John  liagshaw    

p..-.,  villa    Grove  Park.  Camberwell.   for 

B'^CpTErMr^rh^™^^^^^ 

supplied  by  .Me*ira.  Mann  and  Saunders  .  -         ^^^^^ 

Thompson jy.Q 

Cooper  and  CuUuni    jg^^j 

Henshaw -^g^^ 

Nixon  and  Sob ^g^^ 

Colls  and  Co jgj3 

Higg» ••;;••■■■ !!"'.".','.'.'.    1711 

Gammon  and  aonfl 


tect:—                                                                  ....£7119 
Patrick  and  Son ^  ^gj 

Rivett  5731 

Conder 5^43 

Brass ••        gB16 

Ashby  and  Son gjj,., 

Newmanand  Mann  ^^jg 

Henshaw ••-     ^;.,(;|, 

Hill  and  Keddell    ^3^^ 

Ennor  (accepted) . 

THEYPON  Bois.-For  enlarging  house  at  Thejdon  Bois. 

Mr.  William  Eve,  architect ;—  _      ^3^. 

Turner ■• I'j'V 27s 

Cuthbert  Brothere  (accepted.)  


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

J  o.nNpFiui  Ouarrymen  and  Stone  Mel- 
,  "^''^R^.^hLWo?  Prices  at  UrQuarriea  and  Depot-; 
chante,  B.ath.     List  01     .„,  D.%rt  of  the  United  trngdom, 

t^lid^:^v^^^  i^^""  «^"  '"^-'  '^'"='"-°- 

Wilts.— [AdTT.I  ^  — 

BANKEDPT8. 

TO  anSRENDEB   IN   BA3.N0I1ALL-STREET. 

■    Jeffery,  TunbriJge 

builders,  April  ^^■-^"'"^'^..^ -t 

Clerkenwell.  timber  dealer,  April  -i 

shot,  contractor,  April  2b, 

bricklayer,  April  29,  at  11.  ^„»„„ 

TO  .UBRENDEB  IN  THE  f  "f  "J"        5      „,    „. 

Thomas    OrifBth,   ^.-ie-.^P'-^^'l'-'rif ^1,'at   10  - 
-Charles  Field,  Hereford,  bricklayer,       P  g  _j„„e, 

John  Sunpsen,  Liverpool  guilder.  A pruio,  ^^ 

Boper,  Pljmpton  Baint  Mary,  bmlder,  Apni 


William  ili  -a  .Richard   Je|fe^  Tirnbrn.^   WeUs. 

il  24  —John  Davis,  Alder- 
2.— James  Price,   Barking, 


vni 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


April  10,  1868. 


TMk    1om1£111i)    12  Ti 

OMbM,  redplD*....     S  I<)    4  15 

..       jeUow;ilU9..     3  18     4     C 

PL  John  N.B.  jollow    0    0    0    0 

Quebec  0»k,irbit«..    5  IS    6U 

.,      birch »  10    4  10 

«llB     S  10     B     0 

DuUJcoAk  4    0    6     0 

Hemalflr  S    0    8  IC 

Klg. S     0    8     6 

«ll>h 2    0    2     9 

uU,Qa«becre<lplQe  6    0    7    0 

..      yellow  pint..     B    0    «    0 

LAthwood.DuiUlc.tm   B     0    7    0 

„       St.  Petersburg  8  10     9    B 

Dt«U,prC..12It-byS 

bT91o..dutySap«r 

1o«).  drmwbfc;k  2^ 

Qnebec.  white  iproM  18    0  19    0 

fit.  John,  wbit««prnce  18  10  16  10 

Yellow    pln«,  per  re- 
duced C. 

CftDMU,  1st  qwOlty.  17    0  U  10 

SBd  do U    0  la    0 

KOTICES  or  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION-. 

April  3'?.  W.  Davioi.  Loun-^x  road.  IsUagton,  biiildor.— 
April  23.  W.  H.  Jamtw,  Warren  street,  Fitzmy  square, 
builder— April  27.  W.  A.  Hammou.  riotTland  mewa. 
HowUnd  Btrctft.  builder.  -April  2^.  W.  Liutott,  New  Bar- 
net,  timber  dealer— April  30,  W.J.  Burgis,  Sutton,  stone- 
ma«nn.— May  4.  T.  Spooner,  Hurtoa -upon -Treat,  surveyor. 
April  U.  .1.  Nutton.  ElUnd.  wntnictor.  — May  8,  J.  Hod- 
g«tXA.  Staplow-wbarf.  nejir  Ledbiir?',  timber  dealer. — April 
^7,  O.  G.  Hughw.  Evcrion,  builder.— Ajiril  20.  B.  Prit- 
cliard,  Liverpool,  btiilder. — April  2S,G.  Patchett,  Ecclesliill, 
BtoDemaaon. 

DBCLAKATIOX  OF     DIVIDENDS. 

R.  Wtaiitoo,  Wolverhampton,  lime  merchant,  div.  Is. 
Md.— J.  Bert,  Seaforth,  buUder,  div.  la.  3d. 

Dn'IDESDS. 

■  April  32,  S.  Handle,  J.  Corrio.  and  G.  Penton,  Sydenham, 
baiJden. — April  21,   C.  Rooke,  Blondford  Forum,  builder. 

SC^yrcil  SEtJUl^T RATION. 

Jamea  Duubar,  Lillierleaf,  mason,  April  11,  at  12. 

pARTNcnsmrs  dissolved. 
PotanandHarkham,  Kins  WiUiam-stroet.E.C.  aurveyora 
— Garstang  and  Goniatl,  Blackhuru,  house,  Morley,   etone 
merchants. — Knight  anti    Gouliug,  Birmingham,     timber 
mcrchautA. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Tncan,  datT  !■  p«r  lotul.  drawback.  Is. 

.ArchAiigel,  yellow. .£11    0  £12  0 

gt.  IVtonburg,  reL..  10  10  11  o 

Fliilfciid  7  10  8  10 

MriDcl 0    0  0  0 

OotheDburx,  yellow      8    0  10  0 

.,       whlt«    8    0  9  0 

Oefle,  ypllow 9    0  10  10 

Soderham       9    0  10  10 

Christl&nlft,    per   C, 

13  ft.  by  8  by  9  In. 

yeUow 13    0  15  0 

Deck  Plank.  Dantzlc, 

per  40  ft.  Sin 0  IB  1  S 

PumcB  BtosE  pr  ton    6    0  8  0 
Onji,  Ac. 

8e«l,  p»le per  ttU)38      0  0  0 

Sperm  body  100    0  103  0 

Cod 8«     0  0  0 

Whale.  Bth.  Sea,  pale  S  €0  <>  0 

Olive,  Oalllpoll 73    0  74  0 

Coco&nat,  Cochin.lou  M    0  55  0 

Palm,  flue 4U    0  40  0 

Uneeed    33  10  :U  0 

BapeMe«l,En{.pale..  37  10  0  0 

Cottonaeed 33  10  40 

Metals. 

laoM :— 

WeUfa  B*n In  London  .. ..  .....per  ton       6  10  0  6    0  0      S 

Nail  Rod       do  7     B  0  7  12  B^S 

Hoope do  8    B  0  9    0  0  f    „, 

Hoop*.  Single do  80  0  9    0  Of^' 

fiUITunlfhlre  Ban do  7    B  0  7  IB  0^ 

Bara,lnWalee    «  ,..  do  8    7  6  8    0  0      s 

Nallroda     do  7B    0  7  12  6       2} 

PeantlrrPiga.  >t  Olaag.  Ko    1     ..  do  2  13  fl  2  11  0  no  t. 

Bwcdlah  Ban do  10    0  0  10  10  0  2^ 

Bmz.:— 

Bwedlah  Ke(,  hammered     , per  ton      15    0    0       IS    6    0    rj 

Swediib  Faggot   do         0    0    0         o    0    0 

('omca  :— 

HRMt  *  Bbeathing.  ABolta  ....perton  f^2  0  n  82  0  01 

Hammered  Bottom*       do  f»2  0  0  9i  0  0 

FUtBottoma,  not  Hammered   ..       do  87  0  0  fi7  0  0 

Cake  and  Totigh  Ingot      do  78  10  0  73  1)  (p  V    3 

Beat  Selected     do  80  A  0  83  o  0  1 

Anstrallan     do  82  0  0  83  0  n 

V^Vrtjd  Sheathing  ABoda  ....per  lb          0  0  7  U  0  7iJ 

Laan:— 

rif,  Bngllah      perton  21     B  0  0  0\ 

,.    8i>an]ih8ott     do  19    0  0  0    0  v  I    . , 

Pht^t.  Patent      do  «  lo  0  0    f>  0  (  ^ 

meet    do  »0  10  0  20  15  oj    6 

WLIt*      »....»*. do  27    0  0 

Tw:— 

BnglUh  Block       P«r  ton  Dl  0  0  9<I  0  0 ) 

do      Bar  do  »«  o  0  97  o  o  J.  2( 

do      Beflned do  98  0  0  98  0  o) 

Itanta ^  ....  ....      do  95  0  0  l'  (^  <>1      (. 

eualU     do  92  0  0  0  0  Oj'"'" 

Zuic  :— 

Ktigllth  8b'*t perton       36    0    0      36  10    0  2i 

Devaoi'eV.  M.Ro>.:i.gZli.e    ....       do  2«  10    0        0    0 

■  And  8  per  cent.  dlKount  If  laid  open  the  new  ■yetem 

BiKLTxa:— 

OntheBpet   »..»....»... perton        90  0        0  0  nctt 

(|Ci(aikii.vBa     per  bU        6    17    0       0    0    f/ 

BKtTLn  or  AmMorT 
Vr»n<  h   •.......» p«r  ton        44    0         45         0 


T.    F.    EENVENUTI'S 
PATENT   FEEDING    HOLDER, 

Applicable  to  Writing  and  Rulinfc  Pens. 
rilHE   Sui>eriority   of   these   Penholders   is 

I,  iD>-oiitraUb:«  Iruin  the  fact  that,  bcilOea  their  not  volUiig  the 
flogenwhlUt  writing,  or  blotting  th*  place  wliere  they  are  l.itd,  they 
conibloe,  in  a  c«uipaa<  no  largf  r  tliali  an  vnUunrj  pencil  catc,  both 
penholder  and  lnlt»tan<l.  «h«re  tbe  Ink  It  alway*  pn-fterred  puro  and 
In  a  (lull)  •tal^,  without  <M>iiif[  atT*ct«4l  either  by  the  dn«t  or  the 
atni(j«t'))^r».  al  tb»  uriir  tmir  that  tmvrllen  cnn  easily  carry  thcio  In 
a  por  k«'.  !■' V  r  .1.  ■'.'  i-"  1.  ! .  <  rTrDHK  tba*  the  great  coDveulenco 
olwt.'     .  'lit*  anywhere. 

Tti'  "-  even  Kr«ater.     They  may  be 

fl]]«.t  ':  .        Ilk.  nr  Ih*   Kulld  Ink  reodered 

ItquM  '  "•'    J-ritfi    ''"    iKed   uo   otber 

appii  1  iiicl  ltj>  way  into 

Uiep-  K'Dgth  maybe 

ralr.i  >•  I    which  It   will 

be  ntv--  .       •     ".     Price  4e.6d. 

each.  Tl..  lr.4a<-  or  proUvMi  lui  j-^^J  -l-LuLGt;  hOWNKYand 
r«>..  Sole  Ageuu,  I'j.  Rath  hone-place,  and  29,  Oiford-itieet ;  aad 
WholMals,  10  and  11,  Fercy-etree 


FNDER  THE  PATKONAC.E  OP  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
— Thearrt  EsUblishmpnt  foumk\i  in  EngUnd  (in  1*421  for  the 
excliuirp  maaufacture  of  Solid  and  Plate.1  PARQUET  FLOORS  »ud 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS:  and  Sole 
PatenU-ea  of  the  only  eysteui  adapted  to  tho  EiiKlish  cliinato.  whereby 
the  eviU  of  dry  rot.  aaRt^KAUB.  and  WAiirixo  (so  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  forei^  cltmatea).  are  RyrBcrrAU-T  pbkvkwted,— Fo 
d««igns.eatimat«a.  aud  list  of  nearly  800  flours,  Ac,  ai)ply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Orove-Uue.CAmberweU.  8.;  or  tc 
their  Bole  Agents,  Meosra.  Oillow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxf-ird-Btreet. 


FIRST  CLASS  MEDALS  TO  MAW  A  Co..  EXHIBITION  OF 
1SC2;  DUBLIN  1865;  AND  OPORTO. 

TMPERISHABLE  TESSELATED  PAVE- 

JL  MENTS,  combining  a  highly  decorative  and  economical  •uhatitute 
for  ordinary  floora,  and  their  periahnhle  coveringe.  MAW  &  CO.  S 
Pattern-book,  the  work  of  the  flr«t  deeignere  of  the  day,  (orwivrdt-d. 
t-vpiher  with  ipeciftl  deeigns  and  eetimatea  for  every  kind  of  floor 
and  wall  tiling. 

l^lt^clnlen9may  beseen  al»o  at  Maw  and  Co.'b  Maucheeter  Agents 
T.  DALE  and  SON,  CO  John  Daltonstreet ;  and  London  Agenta,  W.B. 
BIUFBON  uid  SONS.  456,  West  Strand. 

BBNTHALL    WORKS.    BR03ELEY. 


A  SPHALTE— TRINIDAD— SEYSSELL 
—MINERAL  TAR. 
THOMAS  HARRISON  and  CO.  have  o..w  a  refular  supply  of 
ROCUK  ASFHALTE  and  MASTIC  MINERAL  TaR  from  rraiice, 
and  can  tmdertake  to  execute  any  work  in  A.'>phalte  of  the  very  dnoat 
Beyeieil  (luality,  aa  well  aa  Trinidad  and  British  AsphaJtea,  on  the 
moat  reaaonable  t«nua. 

or^c-DiDE-n  /'or    every    deBcriptlon  of    BDlLDuru,    Kailwat    and 
PRLi'AKfcU  ^    AoBicinjCRAL  Work. 
TEMPERED  /  ^^^  every  purpose,  eitnatiou,   and  ExpoRr  To   etkry 

\       CLTUAl'lt. 

Rendered  to  imiform  conslatency  by  St-eam  Power. 

The  trade  supplied  on  advautageous  terms ;  and  estLmates  given  for 

Works  of  any  magnitude  ;  also  (or 

LAYING  TAR  PAVEMENT. 

THOMAS  HAEEISON  Se  Co. 

ASFHALTE,     WHITING.     AND    PAINT    WORKS— 

Cambridge  Heath  Wharf,  Hackney, 
Sunderland  Wharf,  Rotherhlthe, 
City  Offices.  4,  New  London -street,  K.0, 
(Opposite  the  Blackwall  Railway). 


GRUNDY,  SONS,  and  CO.,  FIRECLAY 
WORKS,  Wolstenholme  Hall.  Rochdale.— Enamelled  glazed 
bricks,  moulded  work,  buff,  red,  or  uu  I  black,  without  gloss  . 
corbels,  cornices,  quoins,  stringcourses,  window  tieadn,  &c  ;  tiles' 
buS  or  red,  with  red,  or  buff,  or  black  dots,  same  colour  throughout' 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS 
MASONS.  SCULPTORS  and  OTHERS.— E.  R.  PAYNE, 
Forest  of  Dean  Stone  Quarries,  Clearwell.  near  Coleford,  begs  to  in- 
form the  trade  that  hia  new  STEAM  SAW-MILLS,  adjoining  the 
Railway  at  PARKEND.  are  now  in  FULL  OPERATION  ;  and  that 
he  can  supply,  on  short  nutice,  anv  <iiiAntity  of  BLOCK  or  CON- 
VERTED BLUE  and  GKhY  FORKST  of  DEAN  STONE  of  the 
very  bet  quality,  a   low  i.rices,  sawn  fit  for  rubbing. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
FAPIER  MACUE,  CARTON  PIERRE,  and  COMPOSITION, 
produced  in  the  best  style ;  and  estimates  furnished  on  receipt  of 
drawings.  Established  80  years,  WILLIAM  8MART,  41,  Clifton- 
street,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


M 


OULE'S  WARMING  APPARATUS.- 


The  Best  and  most  Eccnomicnl  System  of  Warming  Churches 
Bchouls.  Hothouses,  and  alt  large  buildings.— Apply  to  J.  W.  Girdle- 
stone,  C.E.,  31,  Duke-strcct,  Westmiuster,  8.W. 


TRON     CHURCHES,     CHAPELS,     and 

I       SCHOOLS  from  20s.  to  30$.  per  sitting.     Cottages,  Stables,  and 
Emigrantfl'  Houses,  all  portable,  and   in  Wood  and  Iron. — S.  Dyer, 
9y,  Euaton-rc^d.  Loudon,  N.W. 
iwii 

GILTfi'°<OOM    BORDERING. 

i-in.  OO.  6a.  per  100  feet;  ^  OG,  7s.  ;  1  in.  OG.  10a.  6d. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 

kept  on  Stock,  at  the  Lowest  Prices.     Regildiag  to  the  Trade. 

At  GEORGE  REES'S,  57,  Drury  Lane. 


WINDOW      and      DOOR      PLATES.- 
Thu  best  and  Cheapest  Work  iu  the  Trade. 
LAWRENCE  LEE  3.nd  CO., 
S32.  High  Holbom. 
JeweUers'  andevery  descriptiou  of  Shop-fitting  Makers. 


pARTS,    LADDERS,    BARROWS,   &c.— 

V-^     GEORGE  ELL  an.l  CO.,   Builders  of  Carta,    Vans,   Waggona 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  Ac.  Cuntnurtyrs'  and  liuilders'  I'lant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TREsTHOrt.    STEPS,   PORTABLE 

BCAFFOLDrt.    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HAIJDLES.    &o. 

Wheels  inade  by  Impryved  Machinery  on  tin*  Fruiiiisea. 

A  lartte  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Whei'Is  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended  for  Exportation,  and 

made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  In  their  parts. 

Dobbin  Carts,  ill ;  Brick  Carta,  £16  ;  Navio  barrows.  lOs.  6d. 

Bcallolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  Trestles,  Step,  &c,.  Lent  on  Hire. 

Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EUHTON  W0BK8.  S66  and  U8.  EUSTON  ROAD.  LOKDON.N.W 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion,  Sick  UcMlachf.  Loss  of  Api>etite,  Drowsinesd. 
tiiddliiesB,  Spiu>ms.  nud  all  Dlsonl*  rs  of  the  Stoutn-h  and  liouels  nsv 
iluKkty  removed  by  that  weU-kuunu  remedy,  FRAMPTUN'.S  PILL 
OF  HEALTH.  They  unite  thu  rctominendatiou  of  a  mild  o'cratlon 
wltli  the  most  successful  elfect  ;  and  where  an  aperient  is  i  jUirod, 
nothintc  can  be  better  adaplc-d. 

Sold   by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.   l)d.  and  3a.  9d.  p<  i    l>ox  or 
obtained  through  any  Chemists 


CHARLES    STKUTTUN, 

34,     COHMERCIAL-BOAU,      LaMBBTB. 

BABOK8  LET  BY  THE  DAY  OB  YBAB. 


PATENT  TRACING  LINEN,  30in.  wide, 
Is.  6d.  per  yard,  or  30s.  per  piece  (24  yards).  4;Jlu.  wide.  2s.  jier 
>i.rd.  or  4<is,  per  piece  (24  yanis).  Improved  Tracing  Pajwr.  anuiwrior 
'j'liility.  40in.  by  3'  m..  6m.,  7s.  5d..  and  8s.  r-d.  per  quire  ;  ('mitinuouH, 
40111.  viiiio.  m*.  iKir  pteoe,  'M  yards,  Whatman's  Drawiug  Papers. 
Sk^li  )i  Ittocks  and  Books.  Strong  CurtndKx  I'ui'Cr,  Is.  3<l.  per  quire, 
hi  A  aitlo.  4a.  IM.  Quantity,  Bpeciticatiou,  and  other  Fai<ers.  l\iuclU, 
Colour*,  Bniahea,  &o. 

C.    MOODY, 
357,    HIQH    UOLBOBN,    LONDON,  W.O. 


BY 

SIAJESTY'3 
LETTERS 


^Mm^^ 


ROYAL 
PATENT. 


Established  a,d.  1774. 

AUSTIN'S  New  Imperial  Patent 

SUPERFINE   FLAX  SASH   LINE. 

Tlie  above  articl-?  Is  now  being  manufactured  and  sold  in  large 
quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  PubLic-hou.ie  Shutters,  and  other 
heavy  work.  ,   ,.    .       -.     ^ 

The  manufacturers  would  recommend  It  for  its  strength,  and  ths 
large  amount  of  wear  in  it  consequent  on  its  peculiar  manufacture. 


AUSTIN'S  Imperial  Patent 
FLAX    SASH    AND    BLIND    LINES. 

(TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED.) 
The  Manufacturer*  of  the  above  articles'particularly  wiwh  to  draw, 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLaX 
SASH  LINES,  of  which  they  are  now  makiny  four  quaUties,  and 
they  strongly  recommend  that  in  all '•ases  they  should  he  purchased 
In  preference  to  the  PATENT  LINES  made  from  Jute,  which  ar 
tide  has  neither  tho  STRENGTH  nor  the  DURABILITY  of  FLAX 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  Consumer, 

They  also  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES, 

Which  are  very  superior  to  auythlug  yet  offnred. 
They  can  be  obtained  of  ail  Ropemakere.  Ironmongers,   Merchants 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houfles  in  Town  or  Country. 


KAMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 
CLOTH,  in  new  and  elegant  designs,  with  or  without  borders 
Umi  be  washed  without  injury.     An   admirable  substitute  for  carpet 


KAMPTULICON  for  HALLS,  LIBRA- 
KIES,  and  NUJBSEKIES. 

KAMPTULICON  lor  PUBLIC  BUILDi 
ING3  and  CHURCHES. 


K 


AMPTULICON    for    BILLIARD    and 

BATH  BOOMS. 


KAMPTULICON     is     Noiseless,    Warm, 
Waterproof,  Flexible,  and  very  Durable. 


K 


AMPTULICON  ELASTIC   FLOOR- 

_     CLOTH,     Price  List  on   application   to   the  mAUufacturera 
I3R1TA^'NIA    RUBBER    and    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY. 
40,  Cannon -street.     I^teum  works — Bow  Conunon. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  COATS,  Ladies'  Mantles 

_i_  made  of  silk,  alpaca,  cambric.  Gaiters  for  walking  or  riding. 
Air  beds  and  cushions.  Camp  sheets,  warranted  to  withstand  the  in- 
fluenco  of  tropical  climates,  and  will  not  become  stiff  m  cold  tempe- 
ra tiires. 

BRITANNIA    RUBBER   and    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY.  40,  Cannon-street. 


ROAD    MAKING. 


JT  is  generally  admitted  that  the  State  of  the  Roads  in 
most  of  our  large  Cities  and  Towns,  as  well  as  iu  the 
pro^i^ces,  13  auythiiig  but  creditable  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and 
we  are  constantly  reminded  that  we  are  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century  behind  our  coDtiuental  neighboura  iu  theue  matters. 
It  is  also  argued  by  competent  authorities  that  this  is  owing 
not  bo  much  to  inferior  or  short  supply  of  materia',  as  to  tho 
imperfect  manipulatiou  of  the  same;  and  it  is  maiiifostly 
due  to  the  systematic  use  of 

SUPERIOR   HEAVY  KOLLERS 

on  the  continent,  that  they  have  made  iuch  strides  in  ad 
yance  of  us  in  Englaud. 

The  undernamed,  havingfor  three  or  four  years  past  given 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  and  foreseen  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  theaa  Implements,  have  introduced  and  beg  to 
offer  to  the  notice  of  Surveyors,  Coutractoi-a,  Engineers, 
Boards  of  Works,  ^c,  &c.  their 

Patent  Water  Ballast  Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Metal  Rollers,  for  Horse  Power, 

(iu  all  sizes,  from  one  to  ten  tons)  a.s  the  best,  cheapest,  and 

moat  efficient  extant ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  suitable  for 

the  emergency. 

Price  Lists,  and  all  iurther  information,  on 

application  to 

AMIES,  BARFORD  &  CO., 

Engineers,  Queen  Street  Iron  Woiks, 
P  £:  T  If:  At   IS  iP  fit  4»   U  4ji  H , 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ARMIT   WOKKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAll    MANCHESTER, 

TAJJNEKa,  CURRIERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lists  bcuI  (reo  hy  poat. 
WAKEUOUSE— SI, IIARK-LANE,  LONDON, E.C. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  A6ENL 


T 


ARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6d.    per 

wt'elv. 
CAFFOLD  COUD  from  '. 


ISs.  per  Cwt. 
PIGGOTT,    BROTHERS, 
No.  M,  BI8H0PSGATB  WITHOUT,  LONDON 
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THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  EXHIBI- 
TION. 
THE  Exhibition-road,   South   Kensington, 
has  once  more  become  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  public.    Favoured  b}'  tine  weather, 
thousands  of  persons  are  now  Hocking  thither 
to  view  the  third  and   concluding  Exhibition 
of  National  Portraits.      And  it  must  be  said 
tliat  the  inducements  to   pay  a  visit  to  this 
well-known  spot  at  present  are  very  great.    A 
splendid  collection  of  portraits  lias  again  been 
brought  together,  and   we   may    renew  our 
thanks  and  congratulations  to  the  enlightened 
nobleman  for  a  happy  suggestion,  and  to  the 
managing  committee   of  the  undertaking  on 
account  of  the  inunense  success   which  has 
attended  their  efforts.      The  Exhibition  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  Thursday,   and   for 
the  next  few  months  the  large  and  externally 
rather    unpromising-looking    brick   building 
used  for  the  refreshment  rooms  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862   will  doubtless 
prove  one  of  the  mo^t  fashionable  resorts  and 
places   of  popular  attraction  in   the  metro- 
polis.     The    gardens    of    the   Horticultural 
Society,  being  in  close  proximity,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lend  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
E.xhibition.     The    National    Portrait  Exhibi- 
tion, as  most  persons  are  aware,  is  specially 
designed  to  illustrat«  English  history  and^the 
progress  of  art  in   England.      Lord  Derby's 
idea,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  was  "to  admit 
either  portraits  of  eminent  men  (and  women) 
though    by  inferior  or  unknown    artists,  or 
portraits     by    eminent     artists,    though    of 
obscure  or  unknown  indi^-iduals."     This  idea 
has  been  followed  out  in  the  series  of  exliibi- 
tions  which  have  been  held,  and  the  present 
collection  completes  the   chronological^  series 
suggested  by  Lord   Derby.      It    consists   of 
celebrated  persons  who  have  died  since  the 
year  1800,  with  supplementary   portraits  of 
many    distinguished    individuals    not    dulj' 
represented  in  the  Exhibitions  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years.     The  collection  of  modern  por- 
traits extends  from  the  commencement  of  this 
century  to  the  present  time,  and  includes  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
the  ten  years  comprising  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  the  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  William 
IV.,  and  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria.  In  an  introductory  note  to  the 
catalogue,  Mr.  Samuel   Redgrave  informs   us 
that  the  first   year's  exhibition   was   distin- 
guished by  the  works   of  the   great  foreign 
artists  who  had  followed   their   profession   in 
this    country.      The  second  exhibition   con- 
tained the  portraits   of  the  founders   of  the 
English  school  of  painting,  culminating  with 
those  of  Reynolds  and   Gainsborough.     The 
present  largely  represents  the  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn,  who  died  in  1823  ;  William 
Owen,  who  died  in  1824;  Sir  Thomas   Law- 
rence, who  died  in  1830  ;  John  Jackson,  who 
died  in  1831  ;  Thomas  Phillips,  who  died   in 
1845  ;  Sir  Martin   Shee,  who   died  in    1850  ; 
and  Sir  J.  AVatson  Gordon,  who  died  in  1864. 
It  also  comprises  examples   of  eminent  con- 
temporaneous  artists,  who  now  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  existing  school  of  portrait 
art.    In  1866  the  number  of  porti-aits  exhi- 
bited was  1,030  ;  in   1867  the  number  was 
866;  and  this  year  the   collection  includes 
94G.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no  fewer  than 
2,842  portraits  or  portrait  groups  have  been 
exhibited    in    the    three   years.      This   is  a 
splendid  result,   and   the    managers   of   the 
undertaking  may  well  congratulate  themselves 
on  the  fact  that  the  known   portraits   of  our 
most  eminent  men,  with  few   exceptions,  as 
well  as  the  art   of  our  best  portrait   painters, 
have  been  fairly  represented  in  these  exhibi- 
tions.   But  they  also  slate — and  we  may  take 


hope  for  the  future  from  the  statement — that  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  stores  of  portrait 
art  possessed  in  this  country  have  by  any  means 
been  exhausted.  The  portraits  ottered  when  it 
was  ton  late  and  impossilde  to  accept  them 
are  mentioned  as  some  proof  of  this.  Indued, 
the  number,  we  are  told,  seems  almost  with- 
out Unlit.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  what  has  already  been  accomplished. 
Never  before  have  so  valuable,  interesting,  and 
extensive  collections  of  portraits  been  gathered 
together  for  public  exhibition.  Contributions 
have  come  from  many  sources.  Her  Majesty 
has  lent  her  gracious  aid  ;  important  contri- 
butions have  been  made  by  the  principal 
families  in  the  kingdom,  by  our  universities, 
and  by  other  corporate  bodies  and  national 
institutions. 

Among  the  more  interesting  features  of  the 
present  exhibition  is  the  fine  series  of  portraits 
belonging  to   the   Dilettanti   Society.     This 
society  was  established   in   1734  by  several 
noblemen    and    others   (Viscount    Harcourt, 
Lord  Middlesex,  and  the  Duke  of  Dorset  being 
the    chief    promoters),   who    were    desirous 
of  advancing  the   tine  arts  in  Great  Britain. 
The  society  consists  of  fifty  members,  and  in 
1740  it  was  ordered  "  that  every  member  do 
make  a  present  of  his  picture,  in  oil  colours, 
done  by  Mr.  George  Knapton,  a  member,  to 
be  hung  up  in  the  room  where  the  Society 
meets.     Twenty-three  portraits  were  painted 
by  this  artist,  and  others  by  Reynolds,  Law- 
rence, AVest,  and  Shee.     These  portraits  have 
been  appropriately  arranged  together,  and  in 
themselves   form  a  most   interesting  exhibi- 
tion. It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  specimens 
of  early  English  art  include   the  celebrated 
portrait   of  Richard   II.,  from   Westminster 
Abbey.     This  portrait,  described  as  the  most 
important    contemporary    representation    of 
any  English  sovereign   (1366-1400),   used  to 
hang  in  the  Abbey  above  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's pew,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  next 
to  the  pulpit.     It  was  removed  in  1775  to  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  it  has  hung  ever 
since.     It  is  believed  to  represent  the  King 
entlironed,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Translation  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor.     The  portrait  is 
large  life  size,  throned,  in  royal  robes,  wear- 
ing jewelled  crown,  minever  tippet,  minever 
lined  purple  robe,  inner   robe  diapered  with 
a  crowned   R.,    globe    in   right   hand,     and 
sceptre   in  left— panel  7ft.  by   3ft.   7in.     It 
was  first  exhibited  at  Kensington  in  1866,  and 
has  since  been  cleaned  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.   George  Richmond,   R.A.     The 
comparatively   modern    painting    that    con- 
cealed   almost    every   part    of  ^  the  original 
portrait   has   been   removed   wdth    complete 
success,  and  there  now  remains  the  genidue 
contemporary  work   of  the  14th  century.     It 
was  one    Captain  Brome,  Walpole  tells  us, 
who  was  Goth  enough  to  repaint   over  the 
surface    of    this    wonderful    picture,    some- 
where   about    a    century    before    his    day. 
These    galleries    contain     numerous    exam- 
ples   of    the    elder    masters    of    portraiture, 
— a    series    of    works    in   which   the    por- 
trait art  of   this    country    may    be    traced 
from  the  time  of  Holbein  to  the  present  day, 
including     the     works    of     Antonio    More, 
Vausomer,   Jansen,   Vandyck,    and    his  fol- 
lowers, as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country- 
men,    Revnolds,      Gainsborough,     Romney, 
Lawrencej'and  Raeburn.     The  works  of  these 
modern    masters    wUl    doubtless    afl'ord  the 
greatest   gratification   to   the  general   run  of 
visitors   to  the  exhibition.     In  a  very  large 
number  of  instances  they  are  the  portraits  of 
persons  more  or  less  known  to  this  generation  ; 
not  a    few  of    them,    as    Lord    Palmerston, 
Thackeray,    Cobden,    Sir   Benjamin  Brodie, 
Faraday,  Brewster,  Whewell,  not  to  mention 
others,  are  but  recently  dead,  and  the  general 
public  will  be  in   no  doubt   as  to  their  por- 
traits.    But,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  individuals   here  represented 
that  engravings  have  rendered  their  features 
familiar    to  most  persons.     We  have  poets, 
statesmen,     actors,    painters,    sculptors,  his- 
torians, wits,  and  beauties  without  number, 


and  with  most  of  them  the  visitor  will  be  able 
to  claim  at  least  a  historic  intimacy. 

For  the  present  we  pass  over  the  majority  of 
the  great  men  and  the  distinguished  women 
who  are  hero  represented.  We  notice,  how- 
ever, with  plea-^ure  that  the  Exhibition  is  en- 
riched with  a  goodly  number  of  portraits  of 
eminent  architects,  engineers,  and  other 
scientific  celebrities.  For  example,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  the  elder  Pugin,  by  Mr.  Herbert, 
R.A.,  in  the  niedia:val   style.      This  is  very 


[uaint  and   curious,   and   presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  fine,  jovial,  eminently  English 
portrait  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  his  friend  and 
fellow  worker,  which  hangs   right  opposite-— 
tliough,  we  may  add,  not  in  opposition.     This 
latter  jiortrait  has  been  lent  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,   and  the  artist  is  Mr.  ]5radley.      Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke  has  sent  a  faithful  likeness 
of  his  "brother  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the  work 
of  Mary  Smirke.     Sir    Thomas    Lawrence's 
portrait  of  Sir  Jeffrey   Wyatvillc,  R.A.,  the 
property  of  the  Queen,  graces  another  wall. 
Wyatville  died  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  74.     Ho 
was  the  son   of  Joseph  Wyatt,  of  Burton-on- 
"Trent,  and  at  an   early  age  was  apprenticed 
to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Wyatt,  the  architect 
of  the  Trinity  House.     In  i823  he  was  made 
A.R.A.,  and  next  year  was  appointed  archi- 
tect for  remodelling  Windsor  Castle,  when  he 
assumed  the  name   of  Wyatville.      He   was 
made   R.A.    in    1826,  knighted  in   182S,  and 
died   in  the   Wykeham   Tower  of   Windsor 
.  Castle  in  1840.     Another  distinguished  archi- 
tect, bearing  the  name  of  Wyatt,  is  represented, 
though  the  artist  of  the  portrait  is  apparently 
not  known.     This  is  Mr.   James  AVyatt,  the 
architect  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  and  the  succes- 
sor of  Sir  AVilliam   Chambers   as   surveyor- 
general   of  the  Board   of  Works.      He  was 
born  in  1743,  and  died  in   l'<13.     This  por- 
trait is  lent  by  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, which  body  also  contributes  a  portrait 
by  Boxall   of  the   late  Professor  C.  R.  Cock- 
erell,  R.A.,  who   died   in   1863.     There  is   a 
portrait  of  Joseph  Bouomi,  the  Italian  artist, 
who  settled  in  London   about   1767,  who   be- 
came the  friend  of  Reynolds,  and   built  the 
Duke  of  Argyll's  palace  at  Roseneatli,  Scot- 
land.     He  died  in   1808.      The   painter  is 
J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 

Beyond  placing  the  portraits  under  separate 
reigns,  no  regular  arrangement  has    been   fol- 
lowed.   But  the  visitor,  as  he  saunters  tlirough 
the  rooms,  will  come   upon   Pickersgill's  por- 
traits of  Faraday  and  Dr.  Brande,  Sir  Watson 
Gordon's  benign-looking  portrait  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,  the  rugged  and  determined  head  of 
Hugh  Miller,  by  Bonnar,  Horsley's  portrait  of 
Brwiel,  and  George  and  Robert  Stephenson,  by 
W.  Daniels  and  H.  W.  Phillips  respectively, 
witli  many  others  of  lesser  note.     There   is  a 
portrait    of    Thomas    Gray,    the   "Railway 
Pioneer,"  by  Richard  A.  Clack.     This   inte- 
resting character,  who   was  born  at    Leeds 
in    1788,   conceived   the   idea  of    a  general 
iron  raUway  for  Great   Britain   and  Ireland, 
which  he  developed  in   his  work  on  "  Land 
Steam  Conveyance,"  and  "  Observations  on  a 
General  Iron  Railway,"  published   m    1819- 
20.      He  was   ridiculed  by  the   public  press, 
tried  in  vain  to  get  employment  after    the 
railway   system    had   been    introduced,   and 
died   forgotten   and   neglected   at   Exeter  in 
1848.     Hanging  next  to  it  is  BoxaU's  portrait 
of  Aaron  MTanby,  C.E.,  who  planned  the  first 
iron  ship  that  ever  went  to  sea,  and  was  the 
inventor   of  the   oscillating   cylinder  marine 
engine.     Interesting,   also,    is    a    portrait  of 
Ch°arie3  Lamb  and  his  sister  Mary,  taken  in 
old  a-'c.     The  figures  are   full  length,  Binall 
size,  and  are  a  little  odd-looking.     Charles 
Lamb  is  seated,  and  his  sister  is  standing  at 
his  right  hand  ;  the  canvas  is  signed  "  E.  S. 
Carey,"  the  picture  being  the  property  of  Mr. 
J.  Bertrand  Payne.  No.  802,  "  Sarah  Malcora, 
bv  William  Hogarth,  will  attract  the  attention 
of  every  visitor.     It  is  the  full-length  figure 
of  a  woman  in  prison ;  she  is  seated  at  a  table, 
on  which  is  a  rosary,  and  having  her  arras 
crossed.  This  woman,  who  here  finds  herselt  m 
such  good  company,  was  a  notoriously  bad 
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character.  On  referring  to  the  catalogue, 
we  reail  that  she  was  born  at  Durham  about 
the  year  1711,  of  a  family  possessing  some  in- 
dependence, but  her  fathers  extravagance  left 
her  without  the  means  of  support.  She  be- 
came at  the  age  of  twenty-two  a  laimdress  at 
some  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  acted  as 
charwoman  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Duncomb,  in  Tan- 
field-court.  On  the  momin"  of  Sunday, 
February  4, 17^3,  she  entered  tlieir  rooms  and 
munlered  Mrs.  Duncomb,  another  elderly 
woman,  her  companion,  imd  their  seri'ant 
maid.  For  these  crimes  she  was  executed 
opposite  Mitre-court,  Fleet-street,  on  March 
7th  following.  Sarah  Malcom,  however,  does 
not  find  a  niche  in  this  collection  on  account 
of  her  character,  but  because  of  the  famous 
painter  who  has  given  us  her  portrait.  With 
very  different  feelings  will  the  visitor  con- 
template Wilkie's  full-length  portrait  of 
George  the  Fourth,  dressed  in  Higliland  cos- 
tume. This  is  the  only  ludicrous  thing  in 
the  Exhibition.  One  gazes  at  the  efligy  of  the 
withered  and  broken-down  old  king  with 
pity  not  immingled  with  contempt.  George 
the  Fourth,  at  the  age  of  si.\ty-eight,  in  the 
character  aid  costume  ol  a  Scottish  chieftain, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  pleasant  object  for 
contemplation.  "  Full-length  heroic  si/e  ' — 
the  description  reads  like  a  satire.  At  all 
events  this  picture  hardly  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  its  loss  would  never 
have  been  felt. 


TilE    AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

IT  will  be  interesting  to  the  art  public  in 
this  country  to  know  what  architects 
are  doing  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Though  the  citizens  of  that  coimtry  are  a  go- 
ahead  race,  though  they  arc  ec^ual  to  us  in 
many  things,  and  superior  to  us  in  some,  and 
though  they  frequently  do  a  thing  whilst 
Englishmen  are  thinking  about  it,  they  are 
behind  us  in  architecture.  We  suppose  that 
no  people,  however  energetic  they  may  be, 
can  attend  to  all  the  great  matters  which 
advance  and  dignify  life  at  the  same  time. 
During  the  palmy  days  of  architecture, 
science  and  commerce,  colonisation  and  free- 
dom absorbed  but  little  of  tlie  energy  of  man. 
There  was  no  House  of  Conmions  in  tliose 
days,  or  certainly  not  as  it  exists  now,  to  fire 
the  ambition  and  to  engage  the  attention  of 
so  many  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  coimtry  ; 
and  science,  which  at  the  present  time  at- 
tracts into  the  studio  or  the  laboratory  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mo=t  gifted  of  our 
race,  was  not  then  born.  There  are,  we  sup- 
pose, in  every  age  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  possess  the  power  to  soar  above  their 
fellows.  No  doubt  these  men  midtiply  as 
education  becomes  more  universally  distri- 
buted. But  universal  education  will  not  in- 
definitely multiply  great  men  ;  it  will  only 
give  those  who  possess  the  natural  aljility  a 
Better  chance  of  developing  it.  If  the  chief 
minds  of  a  nation  are  devoted  to  literature  or 
science,  or  politics,  or  colonization,  or  govern- 
ment, the  art  of  a  nation  will  be  neglected. 
This  has  been  to  a  large  extent  tlie  case  in 
the  United  States.  Inferior  to  no  nation,  and, 
Bcrhaps,  on  account  of  their  superior  privi- 
leges, superior  to  all,  they  have  been  too  much 
engaged  in  rooting  up  forests  and  planting 
com,  in  building  cities  as  if  by  enchantment 
in  places  wliere  a  short  time  since  the  foot  of 
civiliMtion  never  trod,  and  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  commonwealth  which  is  in 
all  probability  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  most  enduring  this 
world  ever  saw,  to  pay  much  attention  to 
art  matters.  Tlieir  chief  men  liave  been 
law-makers,  lawyers,  statesmen,  orators, 
preachers,  and  inventor.s.  Hence  architec- 
ture has  charmed  but  a  few  minds  of  strengtli 
and  influence.  We  find,  however,  from  the 
last  report  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  that  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
case   in  future.       Architecture,  like   other 


things,  is  to  receive  its  due  share  of  attention 
from  that  active  people. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  was 
formed  about  ten  years  since.  The  "  Great 
Rebellion  "  interfered  and  sadly  deranged  for 
a  few  years  every  branch  of  commercial  and 
professional  pursuit.  In  fact,  little  or  nothing 
was  done  towards  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Institute  for  five  years.  "  The  last  annual 
convention,  which  was  held  in  October,  1867, 
evoked  a  most  encouraging  spirit.  Besides 
the  "  central  institute"  there  are  what  they 
term  local  "  chapters "  in  affiliation  with  it. 
These  chapters  have  each  a  distinct  organisa- 
tion and  independent  government.  We 
should  call  them  in  this  country  branch 
societies.  The  object  of  the  projectors  of 
the  society  was  somewhat  dillerent  to  the 
object  of  the  Institute  in  this  country.  We 
find,  on  examination  of  the  articles  of  its 
constitution,  that  it  aimed  at  improvements 
in  planning,  constructing,  and  laying  out  of 
cities.  It  also  aimed  at  elfecting  a  change  for 
the  better  wherever  it  was  needed — "  the 
overthrow  or  alteration,  as  speedily  as  cir- 
cumstances or  expediency  might  permit,  of 
every  habitation  and  building  that  should  be 
found  deficient  in  a  sanitary  or  moral  view  of 
the  case."  A  sufficiently  great  imdertaking,  we 
in  this  country  would  think.  The  American  In- 
stitute is  not  only  desirous  of  co-operating 
closely  with  all  societies  of  asimilarnature  "on 
that  continent,"  but  they  exhibit  astrong  incli- 
nation to  fraternize  with  members  of  the  pro- 
fession on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
therefore  see  that  the  president,  in  his  address 
at  the  annual  convention,  alludes  with  grati- 
fication to  the  notice  taken  of  their  body  by 
the  Loudon  Institute  of  Architects  ;  and  he 
expresses  himself  warmly  on  the  cordial  recep- 
tion which  Mr.  W.  K.  Ware,  of  Boston,  re- 
ceived from  the  British  Institute  of  Architects 
the  latter  part  of  last  year,  when  he  pre- 
sented to  that  Institute  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs and  other  illustrative  works  of  Ame- 
rican architects.  The  president  also  alludes 
to  an  invitation  he  had  received  for  intercourse 
and  fellowship  from  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Portuguese  Architects.  Such 
intercourse  between  the  architects  of  different 
nations  must  have  a  beneficial  effect.  It  not 
only  tends  to  the  advancement  of  architecture, 
but  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

Architects  in  America  have,  it  appears,  simi- 
lar evils  to  contend  against  as  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  these  evils  arises  from  themselves. 
American  architects  cannot  agree  with  each 
other.  This,  we  suppose,  is  imavoidable,  as 
men  will  differ  in  opinion  when  there  is  no 
indisputable  staiidard  to  test  human  effort. 
But  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  archi- 
tects should  imceasingly  endeavour  to  dis- 
parage each  other's  works.  The  president  of 
the  American  Institute  complains  of  this  fatal 
disposition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Architects  complain,  and  very  justly,  of  the 
irrelevant  and  hostile  criticism  of  unprofes- 
sional men.  Let  them  pull  out  the  mote 
from  their  own  eye  liefore  they  attempt 
to  take  away  the  beam  from  the  eyes  of 
others,  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  things 
possible  to  hear  architects  pass  opinions  on 
other  architects'  works.  They  snuff  out  eacli 
other  without  remorse,  and  they  do  it  with 
such  a  cunipletene.ss  and  gusto,  a.s  if  they  were 
infallible.  We  suppose,  however,  judging 
froni  what  the  president  of  the  American 
Institute  says  on  the  (|uestiou,  that  this  is  a 
failing  of  human  nature,  as  it  exists  in  pretty 
luucli  the  same  quantity  and  (Quality  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  evils  of  competi- 
tion have,  we  may  suppose,  been  felt  even 
more  poignantly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  than  here.  The  American  presi- 
dent is  so  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  system  that  we  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  it  has  been  most 
shamefully  abused  in  the  United  States. 
He  says  : — 

I  feel  as  if  I  should  not  fully  dischar^jo  my  duty 
to  my  yount'or  professional  brethron  if,  .iftor  my 
oxtonsivo    opportunities    and  long  exiigrieace,    i 


should  omit  all  allusion  1  ■  a  subject  the  effects  of 
the  facts  of  which  have,  r.  corcUug  to  my  observation, 
produced  much  evil,  and  only  evil,  to  the  profession. 
I  allude  to  competition — geuei'al  competition— a 
sorry  subject  for  ai'chitects.  It  biu'ns  the  fingers  of 
those  who  meddle  withit;  it  is  achronic  infatuation 
a  AVill-o'.the-Wisp.  It  leads  on  the  unwary  to 
trust  in  the  necessarily  uneducated  and  uncertain 
judgment — so  fai-  as  oui*  speciality  is  concerned — 
of  committees,  the  successes  in  life  of  whose  mem- 
bers have,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  been  gained  in 
business  pursuits,  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  art 
science,  or  mechanics.  It  blinds  the  competitors, 
to  every  other  work  but  their  own,  however  weak 
that  may  be.  This  rushing  pell-mell  into  the  arena 
to  compete  for  the  suspended  prize  may  be  very 
pleasant  to  the  lookers-on,  to  the  committee-men 
an<l  to  those  of  the  ring,  who  gather  up  the  profits ; 
but,  at  the  final  decision,  when  judgment  has  been 
passed  and  the  prize  is  awai'ded,  the  competitors 
find  themselves  as  full  of  aches  and  sores  as  a 
whi]iped  prize-fighter,  or  a  chronic  invalid,  just 
breathing  and  no  more.  Now,  my  good  friends, 
this  species  of  infatuation  (I  can  call  it  by  no  better 
name)  should  be  shunned.  I  pray  you  to  let  general 
competition  alone.  Avoid  it  as  an  unclean  thing, 
which  can  produce  only  heart-burning  and  disap. 
pointment  ;  and  liy  abstaining,  you  will  give  it  its 
death-blow.  But  while  the  pubUc  see  us  eager  to 
j^-ive  away  our  wits  and  culture,  it  vdW  be  a  pastime 
to  it  to  throw  out  the  bait  for  our  anxious  souls  to 
nibl)le  it.  And  we  shall  get  but  nibbUng,  unless  it 
lie  something  worse.  Our  time  and  our  work  are 
much  too  precious  to  be  squandered  in  this 
manner. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  whilst  some 
are  questioning  the  propriety  of  having  a 
fixed  scale  of  architects'  charges  amongst  our- 
selves, the  American  Institute  have  adopted, 
almost  to  the  letter,  the  published  scale  pre- 
pared by  the  Institute  in  this  country.  A 
■n-riter  has  recently  said  with  some  reason, 
"  I  do  not  pay  my  doctor  by  a  percentage  on 
my  druggist's  bill,  nor  my  solicitor  on  the 
amount  he  can  spend  in  retaining  counsel. 
Yet  all  these  things  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able as  the  system  of  paying  architects  by  a 
percentage  on  the  builder's  bill.  So  long  as 
this  system  continues,  so  long  will  people  avoid 
employing  an  architect,  if  they  can  possibly 
help  it."  This  aspect  of  the  question  was 
considered  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  before  they  issued  their  scale  of 
charges,  and  we  now  find  that  the  American 
Institute,  after  careful  consideration,  have 
endorsed  the  system. 


MANCHESTER    TOWNHALL.* 

NEXT  in  the  race  for  success  to  Mr.  Water- 
house's  comes  the  design  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  Speakman  and  Charlesworth,  and 
which  from  an  Art  point  of  view  is  very  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  and  of  the  Decorated  period, 
but  by  no  means  an  aichcoological  transcrip- 
tion of  any  particular  epoch  or  example.  It 
is  freely  and  artistically  treated,  and  shows 
much  originality,  curbed  and  reined  in  with 
firmness,  to  prevent  it  running  away  with  its 
rider,  as  it  so  frec^uently  does.  'The  centre  of  the 
Albert- square  front  is  occupied  by  a  triplet 
porch  of  three  arches  of  unequal  width, 
the  centi-al  being  wider  than  the  lateral 
ones.  These  spring  from  a  wide  flight  of  steps, 
which  they  partially  protect,  and  behind 
them  rises  a  lofty  gabled  centre,  having  square 
massive  wings,  from  which  issue  octagonal 
turrets,  wluch  seem  to  want  a  good  deal  more 
study.  Tlie  main  wall  composition  consists 
of  a  deeply  recessed  arcade  or  detached  shaft, 
almost  cloistral  in  its  depth,  having  simply 
composed  two-light  windows  in  the  back- 
ground of  each  bay.  The  effect  of  light  and 
shade  produced  by  this  treatment  is  very 
pleasing,  and  forms  the  charm  of  the  design. 
The  basement  is  simply  treated,  with  square- 
headed  windows,  and  the  upper  stage  is  com- 
posed of  windows  arranged  as  couplet?, 
tU^dded  into  bays  by  statues  rising  from  the 
projecting  storey  beneath.  Octagon  angle 
turrets  terminate  this  fagade,  and  form  bay 
windows  to  the  rooms  situated  on  this  portion 
of  the  plan.     The  Princess-street  and  Lloyd- 
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street  fronts  are  simply  and  well  desij^neJ, 
and  by  their  quietness  contrast  well  with  the 
main  front,  which  is  rather  over-ornamented. 
The  tower  is  well  desii,Tied,  and  is  decideiUy  the 
best  in  the  room.  Internally,  the  buildinf;  has 
many  picturesque  bits,  and  the  drawings  show- 
in"the  main  entrance  and  may  or'sante-room  are 
very  effective  compositions.  The  large  hall  is  a 
room  of  noble  proportions,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that,  judging  from  the  figures,  it  is  a  sixpeimy 
cab-drive  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
Stentor  huuself  could  never  be  heard  all  that 
long  length  at  once.  All  the  interiors  be- 
longing to  this  set  of  drawings  show  the  same 
fault,  and  are  rendered  perfectly  ridiculous 
by  the  fictitious  scale  thus  set  up,  by  peopling 
a  Brobdignag  building  with  Liliputians. 
The  hall  has  a  flat  ceiling,  and  has  evi- 
dently been  studied  with  a  view  to  acoustic 
etl'ect,  and  we  think  is  the  only  Gothic  one  in 
the  room  which  would  be  useful.  The  plan- 
ning of  this  design  is  not  so  good  as  its 
architectural  treatment,  too  much  space  being 
wasted  in  the  main  entrance,  which,  though 
very  grand  and  noble  to  look  at,  would  be 
horribly  draughty,  and  occupies  fully  one- 
fourth  of  the  main  front  in  Albert-sqiuxre, 
severing  the  communication  between  the  two 
wings  on  the  first  floor,  and  entirely  sup- 
pressing it  on  the  second.  The  council 
chamber  is  placed  in  immediate  contiguity  to 
the  main  hall  and  committee  room,  which 
treatment  has  much  in  its  favour,  and  yet 
which  is  only  adopted  by  this  plan.  This 
design  is  as  superior  to  Mr.  Waterhouse's  as 
a  work  of  architecture  as  it  is  inferior  in  plan  ; 
and  a  question  arises,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  combine  the  works  of  two  architects, 
taking  the  plan  of  one  and  the  elevation  of 
another,  as  has  been  proposed  to  be  done 
with  the  Law  Courts. 

Mr.    Scott,  junior,   and   Mr.  Worthington 
both  claim  our  attention  with  almost  equal 
force ;  and  as  this  is  Mr.  Scott's  maiden  essay 
on  so  large  a  scale,  we  are  sure   Mr.  Worth- 
ington  will  yield  the  pas  to  him.    The  general 
eflect  of  Mr.  Scott's  design  is  very  Scott-ish, 
and  there  is  a  much  greater  likeness  than  one 
usually  sees  between  the  works  of  father  and 
son  ;  indeed,  one  doesn't  quite  know  which 
is  which.     This  design  for  the   Towuhall  is 
very  like  much  of  the  Law  Courts'  designs  of 
Mr.  Scott  perc,  and  qiute  as  flat.     The   chief 
feature  in  his  main  front   is   a  very  useful 
and  weU-designed  porchway  of  two  storeys, 
the  lower  one  serving   as  a  carriage  entrance 
to  the  main  doorway,  which  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  the  upper  one  as  a  sheltered  parvise, 
from    which    an    out-door    public   may    be 
harangued.      The   treatment   of  this  is  very 
excellent,  and  the    "  get-up  "  of  the  drawing 
which  shows  it  simply  marvellous,  and  never 
have  we  seen  a  finer  specimen  of  architectural 
colouring.      The  main  body   of  this  fagade 
consists  of  a  ground  floor,  divided  into  bays 
by  small  buttresses  reaching    to  this  stage 
only,  and  terminated  on  the  next  by  statues 
in  canopied  niches.     Above  this,  on  the  third 
storey,  comes  a  framework  of  panelled  mar- 
bles,  of  various  colours,   carved  with   orna- 
ments in  low  relief—  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive  ways    of    reaching    a    bad    eft'ect    we 
know   of.      Firstly,   our  range    of   marbles 
capable  of    standing    an    ordinary    English 
climate    is    but    few,     and    fewer    still    of 
these    could  endure  in  that  of  Manchester ; 
and  to  carve    a,  figured  marble  is  to  spoil 
it,  and  waste  both  human  life  and   labour. 
Up  above  all  this  runs  a  continuous  arcade, 
pierced  here   and   there   with     a    loop-hole, 
which  might  be   useful   for  a  fusilade  in  the 
days  of  some   future  Peterloo,  but  for  which 
we  cannot  divine   any  other  purpose  ;    and 
higher  up  still  are  dormers  and  a  lofty  roof, 
and,  stUl  more  aspiring,  an  "  awfully  high "' 
tower  ;  it  dwarfs  everything  else,  and  really  is 
not  a  characteristic,  but  a  caricature  of  Gothic 
art.    Mr.  Scott's  pLm  has  many  merits ;  by 
using  his  ground  floor  for  his   entrance  and 
main  approach  he,  like  Mr.  Waterhouse,  has 
the  full  use  of  the  first  storey  for  his  reception 
rooms,  which  are  ranged  en  suite  along  the 


Albert-square  front.  His  main  hall  is  dilfer- 
ent  to  any  of  the  others  submitted,  being 
crucilbrni  on  plan,  having  shallow  transepts 
of  three  bays,  in  which  side  galleries  are 
placed.  Two  modes  of  treating  this  inter- 
nally are  shown,  the  one  domed  on  penden- 
tives,  and  lighted  by  an  arcaded  tambour, 
very  like,  indeed,  to  his  father's  central  hall 
in  the  Law  Courts,  and  another  roofed  over 
with  timber  roofs  of  three  curvatures.  The 
first  plan  would  be  utterly  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  music  or  public  speaking,  the 
second  woidd  be  nearly  as  bad,  the  length  of 
the  room  not  being  sufiiciently  great  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height  to  admit  of  this  treat- 
ment. The  interior  of  the  Council  Chamber 
is  shown  in  a  most  wonderful  drawing,  deco- 
rated in  the  highest  style  of  modern  me- 
dia;valism,  with  exaggerated  miniatures  stuck 
into  the  walls,  and  is  as  imtitted  for  the  purpose 
of  a  municipal  chamber  in  this  most  modern 
of  cities  as  the  most  riotous  imagination 
coidd  conceive.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  mis- 
take. Mr.  Scott's  central  staircase  is  an 
admirable  composition  and  drawing,  showing 
an  approach  having  a  central  flight  of  steps 
dividing  into  two  lateral  ones,  all  of  rich 
mai'ble,  and  surrounded  by  a  oortile  of  columns 
and  arches  most  efl'ectively  drawn  and  cleverly 
designed.  As  drawings,  Mr.  Scott's  are  un- 
rivalled by  any  in  the  room  ;  as  architectural 
designs,  they  show  many  faults,  mostly  those 
inherent  to  the  productions  of  youth,  and 
which  we  rather  wonder  that  the  more  expe- 
rienced hand  of  his  father  has  not  kept  down  ; 
but  withal,  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  and 
thoughtful,  so  much  Aladdin-like  splendour, 
that  we  hail  with  sincere  pleasiue  Jlr.  Scott's 
debfit,  and  prognosticate  for  him  the  graceful 
bearing  of  his  father's  mantle. 

Sir.  Worthington  contributes  a  very  esti- 
mable design,  possessing  the  highest  merit. 
Much  of  it  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  no 
praise  can  flatter  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  is  "  got  up."  His  main  front  is  like 
this  portion  of  the  designs  of  many  of  his 
confreres,  the  worst  part  of  his  work  being  flat 
and  shadowless,  and  moreover  spoiled  by  an 
exaggeratedly  high  plain  tower.  Greatly  as 
we  enjoy  a  bold  plain  treatment  we  find  it  is 
possible  to  make  it  even  ridiculous  sometimes, 
and  much  ingenuity  has  in  this  instance  been 
wasted  to  achieve  such  a  residt,  for  here  the 
mass  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  treatment, 
and,  instead  of  looking  strong  and  dignified,  it 
simply  looks  lean  and  hungry.  Had  Mr. 
Worthington  only  given  us  half  as  much  of  it, 
his  designs  would  have  been  twice  as  pleasing, 
and  the  tower  then  would  have  accentuated  his 
composition  instead  of  crushing  it.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  long  flights  of  stepsneededto  reach 
his  main  entrance,  which  is  placed  on  the 
first  floor,  is,  like  all  else  of  his  design,  verypic- 
tures<iue,  and  instead  of  the  usual  long  parallel 
lines  at  tlie  base,  we  have  two  flights  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  building  rising  between 
a  boldly  treated  parapet  wall  crowned  at  in- 
tervals by  statues.  Beneath  the  landing  form- 
ing the  junction  of  these  is  a  very  charmingly 
designed  entrance  to  the  ground  floor. 
Although  we  object  to  external  steps  on  prin- 
ciple, as  being  quite  unsuited  to  an  English, 
and  particularly  to  a  Manchester  climate,  yet 
if  they  are  a  necessity,  this  is  the  very  bast 
and  most  architectural  way  of  treating  them, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  almost  steals  away  our 
judgment.  The  treatment  of  the  acute  angles 
of  the  site  is  very  admirably  managed  by 
forming  carriage  approaches  under  an  arcaded 
porch-way  at  this  point  of  the  design.  We  do 
not  know  if  this  was  contemplated  in  Mr. 
Worthington'soriginal  design,  but  we  remarked 
a  singularly  sinular  arrangement  in  the 
exquisite  design  of  Iilr.  Robinson  amongst 
those  rejected.  Original  or  not,  it  is  very  ex- 
cellent, and  is  admirably  treated.  This  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Worthington's  design  issceuio  in  the 
extreme,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
studies  of  irregular  composition  we  have  seen 
for  a  long  time  ;  it  only  wants  a  few  old 
burghers  and  men-at-arms  about  it  to  make  us 
believe    it    to    be    a     Rhenish    study     by 


Lewis  Haghe.  Itsoldworldliness  may  perhaps 
be  deemed  a  fault,  but  if  so  it  Ls  far  Ijetter 
than  many  a  new-made  virtue.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  narrow  faijade  to  Cooper-street  is 
also  Wl-11  and  ably  managed,  and  the  breadth 
Mr.  Worthington  has  managed  to  throw  into 
it  is  marvellous  ;  in  fact,  from  wliatever  point 
we  regard  this  design  we  see  great  evidence 
of  artistic  skiU  of  an  unusually  high  range — too 
high  indeed  when  we  look  at  the  tower  ;  and 
Mr.  AVorthington's  drawings  exhibit  the  most 
power  and  thought  of  any  in  the  room.  His 
plan  is  very  well  arranged ;  he  has  not 
adopted  the  continuous  corridor  system 
so  rigidly  as  Mv.  Waterhouse  and 
some  others,  but  has,  as  it  were,  concen- 
trated his  offices  in  departmental  buildings 
having  their  special  entrances  and  general  halls 
— a  method  very  serviceable,  and  one  which  in 
work  would  be  found  to  simplify  the  amount 
of  searching  for  and  running  after  a  particular 
oflice.  This  will  inevitably  exist  in  the  gaol- 
like system  chosen,  where  a  day's  journey  in  the 
corridors  will  be  required  to  thid  some  official, 
whose  oft-condemned  cell  is  always  just  round 
the  corner,  but  which  the  seeker  never  can  get 
at.  The  interiors  are  not  equal  to  the  other 
parts  of  this  excellent  design.  The  main  hall 
is  bald,  and,  witha  pointed  arched  wooden  roof, 
broken  onlybyshallowpanellings,and  having 
but  few  wall  projections,  would  be  a  bad  room 
for  sound.  "There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too 
much  space  occupied  by  cloistral  arrange- 
ments rouud  the  courts ;  but,  taking  it  all  in 
all,  tliis  design  is  of  higher  merit  than  the  one 
chosen,  and  is  one  which  would  require  less 
alteration  to  make  it  workable  than  that  of 
Mr.  AVaterhouse. 

These  four  designs  are  decidedly  the  cream 
of  the  niedireval  ones  sent  in,  the  remaining 
two  falling  far  indeed  beneath  them  ;  and 
we  now  turn  to  those  of  Mr.  Salomons  and 
Jlr.  AVyatt,  based  upon  the  Classic  mode  of 
treatment.  Of  these,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  premiership  to  that  of  Mr.  Salomons. 
This  is  inspired  by  a  study  of  modern  French 
works  ;  and,  in  fact,  is  so  very  like  a  French 
projet,  both  in  design  and  technical  represen- 
tation, that  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  we 
are  in  Slanchester  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
front  of  it.  It  is  very  simple  in  composition, 
in  many  respects  very  good,  and  in  all  very 
refined.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  having  but  few  external  steps,  and  a 
tower,  very  ably  designed,  occupies,  according 
to  regulation  orders,  the  centre  of  the  Albert- 
street  fagade.  Of  tliis  entrance  and  tower  an 
enlarged  drawing  is  given,  detailing  very  ex- 
quisitely its  ornamentation,  and  to  wliich  we 
would  direct  attention  as  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  purely  architectural  drawing  of  the 
French  school.  It  is  as  exquisite  in  its  way  as 
Mr.  Burges's  notable  drawing  of  one  bay  of 
the  Law  Courts,  than  which  we  cannot 
accord  a  higher  praise.  The  angles  of  this 
design  are  rounded  and  crowned  by  small 
domed  turrets,  of  poor  and  ineflective  charac- 
ter, which,  by  the  way,  are  horribly  out  of 
drawing  in  the  perspective,  and  quite  mar 
the  general  eflect.  The  windows,  also,  of  the 
main  storey  are  much  too  large  and  crowded 
together  to  harmonize  well  with  either  tliose 
above  or  those  below  them,  and  the  general 
eft'ect  is  that  of  a  large  triangular  sandwich. 
There  is  also  a  general  absence  of  strong  masses 
of  light  and  shade,  which  makes  the  design  at 
first  sight  appear  common-place.  AVe  say  at 
first  sight,  because,  on  closer  examination,  we 
find  such  care  and  grace  in  all  the  parts 
as  W'ould  redeem  it  from  ever  sinking 
to  an  ordinary  level  But  it  is  chiefly  iu  the 
plan  that  Jlr.  Salomons  shines,  and  here  we 
have  evidences  of  very  great  ability.  The 
noble  range  of  reception-rooms  and  the  great 
facilities  of  access  to  any  part  of  the  building 
mark  this  plan  out  as  one  of  the  highest 
merit,  and  a  special  or  state  corridor  is  pro- 
vided in  order  that  the  business  purposes  of 
the  bidlding  may  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  more  festive  duties  of  the  Corporation. 
Good  access  is  obtained  to  the  basement,  and 
the  conditions    imposed    upon    competitors 
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have  perhaps  been  more  literally  fulfilled  by 
this  plaa  than  by  any  other.  ilr.  Salo- 
mons has  been  a  martyr  to  the  truth  ;  he 
has  spoiled  his  elevations  by  re.^tricting  him- 
self to  the  line  marked  out  as  tlie  limit  of  the 
buildings,  and  he  has  in  some  respects 
crowded  his  plan  by  providing  the  specific 
accommodation  demanded  on  each  floor,  and 
the  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  we  should  think 
Mr.  Salomons  will  faithfully  promise  that 
he  will  never  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  design,  too,  is  French  in  its  cha- 
racter, but  French  of  an  earlier  epoch  than  tliat 
of  Mr.  Salomons,  going  back  to  the  style  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire.  It  is  very  ordinary, 
and  possesses  no  great  originality  or  merit. 
The  entrance  and  centre  are  tolerably  good, 
but  the  tower  is  very  poor,  and  has  no  unity 
with  the  building  over  which  it  dominates. 
The  only  really  good  bit  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  angle  buildings.  These  are  formed 
into  quadrants  of  circles  by  projecting  pavil- 
ions, which  cut  off  the  circular  part  from  the 
front  and  side,  and  thus  mask  the  awkward 
junction  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by 
the  acutely  raking  lines  of  the  ground  plan. 
These  angle-buildings  are  terminated  by 
domicular  roofs,  wliich,  like  the  roofs  of  the 
pavilions  in  the  centre  of  the  lateral  faces 
are  high  mansard-like  coverings,  ornamented 
with  lead-work,  whilst  the  main  body  of  the 
design  has  no  vi.sible  roof  whatever — a  sole- 
cism which  is  very  marked  and  very  inhar- 
monious. The  interior  of  the  main  hall  is  a 
very  close  copy  of  that  of  St.  George's  Hall 
at  Liverpool ;  the  other  rooms  are  colonnades, 
filled  in  with  windows  on  one  side  and  doors 
on  the  other ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  we 
ever  saw  so  much  beautiful  drawing  expended 
on  so  little  invention — there  is  scarcely  one 
original  idea  throughout  the  'whole.  Mr. 
Wyatt  must  certainly  have  fallen  off  very 
much  in  this  second  competition,  for  we  saw 
many  better  things  amongst  the  rejected.  His 
plan  is  fairly  good,  but  is  not  of  any  eminent 
merit,  and  altogether  we  are  disappointed 
with  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  implied 
by  Jlr.  Wyatt  in  his  report,  wherein  he  says 
he  prefers  to  design  his  building  in  the  Italian 
style,  "  because  Manchester  does  not  already 
possess  any  buildings  of  Classic  treatment 
worthy  the  importance  of  that  city."  After 
looking  at  Mr.  Wyatt's  design  we  certainly 
fmd  them  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected, many  of  them  possessing  that  original- 
ity his  is  30  sadly  deficient  in. 

Of  Mr.  Brodrick's  design  we  are  very  loth 
to  speak  ;  and  the  more  so  because  he  shows 
himself  so  very  much  moved  by  criticism. 
Punch  stigmatises  his  perpetual  columns  as 
candles,  and  forthwith  he  forsakes  his  wonted 
cliandlery  and  betakes  himself  to  confec- 
tionery, in  which  art  he  sends  us  "  the  last 
sweet  tiling."  There  are  some  of  the  much- 
wrought  stones  of  Venice,  and  the  apse  of  a 
churcli  turned  into  the  entrance  for  a  town- 
hall,  and  there  is  an  enormous  circular  en- 
trance wliich  swallows  "up  all  the  best  room 
and  does  nothing  else,  and  there  is— a  tower  1 
— but  we  really  can't  go  on.  ilr.  Brodrick 
gains  his  £30li,  and  we  think  but  little 
else.  As  for  Mr.  Lee,  he  takes  in  vain 
the  name  of  a  great  good  man  and  calls 
himself  "Amolfo  di  Lapo,"  though  why, 
heaven  and  Mr.  Lee  only  know.  The 
sight  of  these  two  designs  sets  ns  thinking 
of  those  we  saw  in  September  last,  and  of  liuw 
very  many  drawings  there  were  in  that 
"exhibition  of  the  rejected,"  which  far  sur- 
pa«cd  these  last  two  or  three  now  here.  AVe 
only  regret  that  the  challenge  we  then  threw 
down  has  not  been  taken  up,  and  that  the 
selected  architects  have  not  now  exhibited 
their  original  designs ;  we  should  then  have 
been  abie  to  see  why  some  of  them  were 
selected  (which  at  present  we  certainly  do 
not),  and  we  should  then  see  more  distinctly 
that  which  we  can  now  but  trace — how  much 
has  been  abstracted  from  that  olla  ■podrida  of 
all  the  other  competitors,  offered  as  a  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  the  lucky  eight,  and  to  watcli 
the  process  of  absorption,  a  process  which 


we  are  now  told  is  to  be  continued,  for 
the  council  at  their  last  meeting  distinctly 
authorised  ilr.  'Walerhouso  to  find  that  good 
iu  others  his  own  design  might  lack,  and 
incorporate,  or  rather  conglomerate,  it  with 
the  best  parts  of  liis  own. 

As  for  the  action  of  the  council  themselves, 
we  must  certainly  give  them  the  credit 
for  fiiimess  throughout.  Their  first  um- 
pire took  from  them  the  onus  of  selecting 
twelve,  which  they  reduced  to  eight  com- 
petitors. Their  second  ones  gave  them  an  in- 
genious but  not  ingenuous  report,  by  which 
one  of  the  two  favourites  might  be  selected, 
and  when  this  was  wanted  to  be  further 
strengthened  and  a  triple  shield  erected, 
another  report  is  sent,  which  is  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  mystery.  A  silent  awe  comes 
o'er  the  lot,  and  from  the  mayor  down  to  the 
bellman  they  are  "  dumb  dogges  all."  What 
can  this  potent  spell  be  1  what  this  wondrous 
document  ]  Does  it,  as  is  reported,  find  all 
the  good  in  one  design  and  all  the  ills  in 
others  /  does  it  regard  that  as  a  merit  for  one 
which  in  all  others  it  reprobates  with  horror  \ 
and  does  it  claim  as  a  structural  truth  in  one 
that  which  in  another  is  deceit .'  Of  course, 
we  cannot  tell,  but  those  who  have  seen  and 
heard  it  say  so,  and  we  bow  to  tlieir  superior 
knowledge  ;  but  far  rather  would  we  see 
the  council  take  the  only  step  which  honoiir 
leaves  them.  Let  them  even  now  publish 
fairly  and  openly  the  report,  which  they 
should  never  have  stooped  to  receive  secretly, 
and  which  we  are,  with  sorrow  and  surprise, 
compelled  to  see  that  Messrs.  Street  and 
Donaldson  have  so  far  lowered  their  office  and 
themselves  as  to  make.  An  umpire  should 
neither  fear  nor  favour,  and  an  award  should 
at  all  times  be  open  to  both  sides.  Every 
principle  of  manly  dealing  is  based  on  pub- 
licity, and  that  wliich  is  secret  must,  at  least 
so  long  as  it  is  secret,  be  WTong.  It  is  our 
duty  to  iirge  that  such  wrongs  be  righted,  and 
we  never  did  that  duty  with  more  urgency 
than  we  now  do  in  thus  calling  on  the  'Town 
Council  of  Mancliester  to  retrace  their  steps 
and  prevent  the  initiation  of  so  unfair  a  pre- 
cedent. 


CITY  OF  LONDON    IMPROVEMENTS. 

THE  report,  for  18G7,  of  Mr.  William  Hay- 
wood, engineer  and  surveyor  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City  of 
London,  has  just  been  published.  Among 
other  improvements,  negotiations  are  in  pro- 
gress for  setting  back  a  portion  of  the  westeni 
railing  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the 
frontages  of  Nos.  57  and  .'li*,  Ludgate-hill. 
The  Post  Office  Department  having  compen- 
sated the  various  owners  of  property  east  of 
Bath-street,  the  Commission  expect  shortly  to 
be  able  to  complete  the  improvement  in 
Newgate-street,  between  King  Edward-street 
and  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  'The  church  of 
St.  Benut,  Gracechurch-street,  is  at  length 
being  pulled  down.  During  the  present 
year,  therefore,  the  Commission  ivill  be  able 
to  effect  the  long-contemplated  improvement 
at  that  spot.  The  eastern  and  western  ends 
of  Fenchurch-street,  and  the  eastern  end  of 
Lombard-street,  are  also  to  be  widened  during 
the  present  year.  Referring  to  the  cleansing 
of  the  streets  Mr.  Haywood  states  that  the 
Commission,  dissatisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  former  contractors  performed 
the  work,  determined  to  undertake  it  them- 
selves, and  entrusted  it  to  the  Streets'  Com- 
mittee. They,  accordingly,  acquired  upon 
lease  an  extensive  wharf  upon  the  Regent's 
Canal,  near  the  City-road  Basin,  and  also  the 
use  of  a  wharf  on  the  Thames,  adjacent  to 
Whitefriars  Dock.  They  entered  into  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  horses  and  imple- 
ments, engaged  a  special  superintendent  and 
complete  staff  of  foremen  and  sweepers,  and 
have  been  since  Michaelmas  last  employed  in 
executing  the  ■work.  Under  the  existing 
system,  in  addition  to  the  usual  daily  cleans- 
ing, street  orderlies  are  employed  upon  most 


of  the  main  thoroughfares  to  collect  tlie  refuse 
as  soon  as  deposited.  This  arrangement  tends 
greatly  to  keep  the  streets  clean  during  the 
busy  part  of  the  day  and  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  mud  after  rain.  The  Committee 
also  offered  premiums  for  the  best  plans  for 
the  speedy  removal  of  heavy  falls  of  snow 
from  the  streets,  and  a  large  number  of  plans  I J 
were  sent  in  in  competition.  The  various  |1 
suggestions  they  embody  are  still  under  con-  ' 
sideration.  Regarding  the  City  Cemetery,  at 
Ilford,  the  report  states  that  it  is  yearly 
becoming  more  used  by  the  citizens,  and  that 
a  great  number  of  bodies  and  human  remains 
exhumed  from  City  churches,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  the  new  street 
to  the  Mansion  House,  and  other  improve- 
ments, have  been  re-interred  there  during  the 
past  year. 


THE  EARTH  SYSTEM. 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  EuiLDiNa  News. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number  an  article  under 
this  head  appears,  upon  which  I  should  like 
to   oiler  a  few   remarks.      There  can  be  no 
more  important  question  for  public  considera- 
tion than  that  involved  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion, but  I  think  there  is  some  unfairness 
and  not  much    ingenuity  in    the   way  the 
writer  of  the  article  has  thrown  certain  alle- 
gations together,  assuming  them  to  be  facts. 
The  author  seems  to  have  hastened  to  conclu- 
sions upon  very  imperfect  data.      The   ques- 
tion before  us  is,  as  I  take  it,  this — What  is 
the   cheapest   and   least  offensive  method  of 
removing  from  human  habitations  the  waste 
and  refuse  matter,  and  what  is  the  best  way 
of  jireserving  it  for  application  to  the  land  1 
How  can  we  take  it  from  the  dwellings,  where 
it  is  a  nuisance,  to   the   fields,  where  it  be- 
comes aliment  for  the  soU  ?     There  is  a  very 
serious  problem  before  us,  and  we  shall  have 
to  go  over  much  ground  before  we  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution ;  but  in  travelling  over 
it  we  must  take  care  that  we  are  correct   as 
to  our  facts,  and  that  we  draw  the  right  in- 
ferences from  them.      We  have  two  methods, 
one  that  has  been  adopted   for  many  j'ears, 
and  a  now  one  that  is  pushed  forward  with 
much  zeal,  and  supported  by  much  inconclu- 
sive reasoning.     The  first  method  is  that  of 
making  water    the    medium    of   conveying 
away  to  subterranean  drains  and  sewers  the 
foul  matter  of  our  sinks   and  water-closets. 
We  must  look  at  the  advantages  of  what  we 
will  call  the  water  system  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  earth  system.     AVhen  properly  con- 
structed, everything  committed  to  the  water- 
closet  or  sink  is  at  once  conveyed  away  from 
the  dwelling  into  the  main  sewer,  and  nothing 
left  of  an  offensive  kind.     This  is  the  method 
adopted  and  approved    by  all   our  leading 
engineers,  and  there  need   lie  no   smeU,  no 
offence  of  any  kind.      The  fxcal  matter  is  at 
once   removed    from    sight,     and    does   not 
remain  to  offend  any  other  sense.     But  your 
author  says  that  "the  water  system  is   very 
far  from  perfect,"  and  that  "  if  it   cures   cer- 
tain evils  it  creates  others  just  as  bad  in  their 
effects."     Is   it  the  system  itself  that  is  so 
imperfect,  or  does  the  imperfection  arise  from 
the  bungling  way  in  which  it  has  been  car- 
ried out  in  some  instances  ?     If  we  take  the 
system  I  deny  that  the  evidence  of  failure  is 
"  abundant  and  conclusive  ;  "  on  the  contrary, 
we   have  evidence  of  the   most   satisfactory 
kind  to  show  that,  when  a  system  of  drainage 
and  sewerage   has  been  scientifically  carried 
out    in    a   district,    sickness  has     decreased 
and  mortality  has  diminished.      No   doubt 
there  are  many  instances  where  the   system 
has  been  carried  out  in   a  bungling  manner, 
from  a  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy 
on    the   part  of  its  projectors,  or  from  in- 
experienced men   having  carried   out  crude 
theories.     The   cases  at     Tottenham     prove 
nothing.      It  has  been  said,  but  has  never 
been  proved,  that  the  cases  of  fever  arose 
from  the  irrigation  of  the  fields  with  sewage 
water,  and  if  it  had  been  so  proved  it  is  not 
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much  to  the  purpose,  for  the  experiment  ol 
irrigating  h\nd  in  that  neighbourhood  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  rudest  way.  Surelv 
there  must  Lie  some  mistake  as  to  tlie  state- 
ment for  which  the  Kegistrar-General  is  hehl 
responsible— that  78  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
has  been  due  to  the  use  of  water  rendered 
impure  from  the  presence  of  sewage  water  ! 
I  have  not  at  this  moment  the  means  of 
referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  but  must  ask  yon  to  give  us  the 
means  of  verifying  so  extraordinary  a  state- 
ment. 

I  think  some  confusion  has  arisen  m  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  article  referred   to, 
by  mi.\ing  up    two   things   which  ha-ve  no 
necessary   connection,  that  of  drainage   and 
sewerage  with  plans  of  irrigation.     Let  us  not 
make  the  former  responsible  for  the  errors  in 
carrying  out  the  latter ;  let  us  argue  the  sub- 
ject philosophically,  and  then  we  shall  see 
that  much  that  is  imported  into  it  is  entirely 
beside  the  question.     It  may  be  true  that  the 
irrigated  meadow  is  not  so  healthy  as  ordinary 
pasture  hind,  but  I  shall  require  much  more 
than  Dr.  Macadam's  assertion  before  I  accept 
it,  and  everything  depends  upon  the  mode  of 
application.     But  irrigation  may  be  all  wrong, 
and  still  it  may  be  that  the  system  of  carrying 
the  refuse  matter  through  drains  and  sewers 
by  the  means  of  water,  away  from  human 
habitations,  may  be  all  right.     It  is  possible 
that  one  may  be  the  worst  and  the  other  the 
best  system  that  can  be  devised  for  the  pur- 
poses intended. 
Reference  is  made   to   the  report   of  the 
.  Committee    on     the   Metropolitan     Sewage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  quite  correct 
"  that  no  efficient  artificial  method  had  been 
discovered  to  purify  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes,  water  which  had  once  been  infected 
by  town  sewage."    But  what  of  that  >     No 
one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  proposed  that 
the  liquid  matter  running  from  our  drains  and 
sewers  should  be  pm-ified  or  deodorised  and 
sent  back  to  our  to\^^ls  as  part  of  a  water  supply. 
The   constant  attention  of  our  engineers  has 
been  directed  to  means  of  keeping  away  from 
rivers  and  streams  the  drainage  of  towns   and 
villages,  andto  obtain  water  from  other  sources. 
Mr.  Bazalgette  has  carried  his  main  drainage 
80  far  down  the  Thames  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible that  any  portion  of  it  can  get  back 
again  to  pollute  that  part  of  the  river  from 
which     some    of    the     London     companies 
obtain  their  supply.      Mr.    Bateman  went  to 
Loch  Katrine  and"  not  to   the   Clyde   for  his 
water  for  the  City   of  Glasgow.       What   has 
this  to  do  with  the  question  ?      If  the    earth 
system   were  adopted,  its   stoutest    advocate 
does  not  expect  tliat  all  the  refuse  of  the  house 
is  to  be  absorbed  by  earth.     He  proposes  that 
all  slops  and  all  refuse  usually  sent  do\\-n  the 
sink — the  water  from  the  cook's  kitchen,   the 
fluids  from  the  bed-rooms,  &c.,  should  stiU  be 
conveyed  into  the  drains.      All   he  proposes 
to  take  up  by  the  earth  closet  is   that  which 
is  usually  deposited  in  the  water   closet.      It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  very  much 
of  the  liquid  refuse  of  a  house  that  would  be- 
come very  offensive  if  kept,   and  that   has   a 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  internal  surfaces  of 
drains,  so  that  the  same  kind  of  drain   pipes 
and  traps  would  have  to  be  used,   as  a  mass 
of  corrupt  matter  has  still  to  be  carried  away, 
and  this  it  is  proposed  should  be  used   for  the 
purposes  of  "  subsoil  irrigation.''   We  will,  if 
you  please,  look  at  that  hereafter;  at  present  I 
wUl  only  glance  at  one  or  two   other  matters 
arising  in  the  article  before  me. 

Now,  I  hold  that  a  perfect  water-closet  sys- 
tem is  the  best  that  has  hitherto  beeu  devised 
for  the  purpose  intended, — and  that  if  of  pro- 
per construction,  and  properly  used,  they 
might  be  put  in  a  bed-room  without  any 
offence  to  the  senses  or  any  injury  to  health. 
I  will  hereafter  point  to  a  few  essentials  in 
construction.  1  must  guard  myself  by  saying 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  wretched  contriv- 
ances called  water-closets,  which  are  put  up 
in  thousands  by  speculating  architects  and 
builders,  many  of  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our 


age.  But  we  are  told  that  medical  men  assert, 
with  regard  to  water-closets,  that  " situe  their 
introduction,  owing  to  the  lowering  effects  of 
the  poisons  emanating  directly  and  indirectly 
from  them, — the  type  of  disease  has  lieeu 
altered,  and  has  become  more  dangerous."  To 
what  part  of  the  world  does  this  apply  !  Surely 
not  to  London,  for  since  the  water  systenv 
has  superseded  the  cesspools,  the  liealth  of  the 
London  population  has  improved,  and  although 
some  forms  of  disease  liave  become  more  ma- 
lignant, and  those  not  sucli  as  are  affected 
materially  by  malaria,  many  other  forms  are 
less  malignant.  Who  are  those  medical  men  ( 
Are  they  not  putting  down  as  a  consequence 


if  it  really  be  true,  tliat  which  may  be  only  a 
coincidence!  At  any  rate,  we  have  the  opinion 
of  medical  men,  who  have  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  arriving  at  correct  conclusions,  that  the 
converse  is  the  truth.  Before  any  of  these 
statements  can  have  the  slightest  value,  we 
require  to  know  who  makes  them,  and  on 
what  they  are  founded. 

There  are  grave  objections  to  the  earth 
system,  especially  in  towns,  and  I  speak  from 
an  experience  of  some  fifteen  years,  having 
started  so  long  ago  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
make  dry-closets  succeed.  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  upon  it.  I  will  not  tres- 
pass further  upon  your  attention  now,  but  ask 
permission  in  another  letter  to  give  my  views 
upon  earth-closets.  I  was  a  little  amused  to 
see  in  the  article  a  reference  to  Deuteronomy. 
What  next  ?  I  am  accustomed  to  see  Scripture 
quoted  for  every  purpose,  but  scarcely  expected 
to  find  it  cited  as  aii  authority  as  to  the  kind 
of  closets  to  he  used.  Perhaps  nothing  more 
was  meant  by  the  writer  than  to  call  attention 
to  the  law  laid  down  for  a  primitive  people.  I 
would  remind  him  that  this  instruction  was 
given  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  as  a  matter  of 
sanitary  economy  for  a  population  dwelling  in 
camps,  and  could  have  no  reference  to  people 
living  in  cities.  It  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
decency,  that  nature  should  be  relieved  away 
from  the  camp,  and  the  deposits  covered  up. 
— I  am,  &c.,  B. 


garded  as  the  thrust,  or   teusion,    o£    that    strit  g 
produced  by  tlie- travelling  load. 

The  reduced  results  of  the  expeiiments,  com- 
prising  the  eB'ect  uf  every  possible  arrangement  of 
loads  that  cnuld  come  on  a  girder,  were  given  in 
diagrams.  It  was  verified  by  experiment:  1  deg,, 
that  the  teneiou,  or  thrust,  of  every  string  was 
proportional  to  the  weight  causing  it ;  and  2  deg. 
that  when  sever.al  weights  were  applied  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  ou  every  string  was  that 
due  to  the  siuu  of  the  fc'ffects  which  woviid  be 
produced  by  each  of  the  weights  Heparately. 

The  rules  by  which  the  strength  t>f  ties  should 
be  regulated,  as  deduced  from  the  expeiimeuts, 
were,  for  an  evenly  distributed  stationary  load, 
that  all  the  b.ars  were  in  teu.sion,  that  the  end  up- 
rights were  most  strained  and  the  middle  ones 
least,  and  that,  with  respect  to  the  diagonals, 
those  were  most  strained  which  radiated  out- 
wards from  the  points  where  they  met  the  string 
— the  strain  on  each  of  which  might  be  taken  at 
one-half  the  load  due  to  a  bay — those  that 
radiated  inwards  from  the  points  wliere  they  met 
the  string  being  strained  to  the  extent  of  one- 
fourth  the  load  due  to  a  bay.  In  the  case  of  a 
single  movable  lo.ad,  the  uprights  were  liable  to  a 
tension  of  from  lO-tJ4ths  to  1-Gth  of  the  weight,  .03 
the  load  advanced  from  either  end  toward.^  the 
middle,  and  the  greatest  tension  to  which  the 
diagonals  were  liable  was  one-fourth,  and  the 
greatest  thrust  two-thirteenths  of  the  weight. 
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SCHOOL    OP   ART. 

Stoke  and  Fenton  Scnooi.  of  Art.—  The  com- 
petition drawings  of  the  pupils  of  this  school 
were  exhibited  in  the  Minton  Memorial  Building, 
Stoke,  on  Wednesd.ay  week,  prior  to  their  being 
sent  to  London  for  the  annual  competition.  Mr. 
M.  D.  Hollins  had  ottered  £a  in  prizes  for  model- 
linga  from  nature  and  original  designs,  and  there 
were  three  competitors,  whose  works  were  very 
creditable  to  them.  The  Rev.  Sir  L.  T.  Stamer, 
Bart,  had  also  offered  £5  in  prizes  for  original 
designs  for  plates  in  earthenware,  and  there  were 
two  competitors.  Besides  the  above,  the  works 
of  the  pupils  comprised  majolica  painting,  flower 
painting  on  porcelain,  painting  in  monochrome  in 
oil  and  in  water  colours,  copies  after  Mulready'a 
life  studies,  flower  painting  iu  water  colours,  figure 
light  and  shade  studies  from  the  cast,  light  and 
shade  studies  from  flowers,  light  and  shade  studies 
from  the  cast  in  chalk  and  sepia,  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawings. 


ON  April  7,  a  paper  was  read  at  the  above 
Institution  '■  On  the  Experimental  Deter- 
minatiou  of  the  Strains  on  the  Suspension  Ties  of 
a  Bow  string  Girder,"  by  Mr.  W.  Airy,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.  Although  in  this  communication  the 
case  of  a  bow-string  girder,  as  ordinarily  con- 
structed, only  was  considered,  yet  the  author 
believed  that  the  principle  on  which  the  strains 
had  been  ascertained  was  equally  applicable  to  all 
mechanical  structures  with  complex  bracing,  as, 
for  instance,  station  roofs,  where  the  labour  and 
uncertainty  of  a  theoretical  calculation  rendered 
an  experimental  investigation  exceedingly  desir- 
able. The  model  on  which  the  experiments  were 
made  was  composed  of  a  bow  of  steel,  and  had  a 
span  of  tift.  witli  a  rise  of  one  foot ;  the  string 
being  constructed  of  two  sUps  of  oak,  and  the  sus- 
pension ties  being  of  steel  wire,  gauge  No.  6  (96ft. 
to  the  ounce). 

The  process  by  which  the  tensions  were  ascer- 
tained was  the  following  :— The  ties,  on  being 
sounded,  gave  a  good  resonant  musical  note,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  compare  the  note 
of  any  string  with  that  of  a  free  string  suspended 
in  a  frame,  and  cut  off  by  a  sliding  bridge  to  the 
length  of  the  string  under  comparison.  The  free 
string  supported  a  small  scale-pan,  and  this  scale- 
pan  was  loaded  with  weights  till  the  note  of  the 
free  string  and  that  of  the  string  under  compari- 
son exactly  coincided.  This  was  determined 
by  ear  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  effect  of 
ioz.  in  80oz.  being  clearly  perceptible.  The 
tension  of  the  string  on  the  girder  was  thus 
measured  by  the  weight  in  the  scale-pan  of  the 
free  string  ;  and  this  was  done  for  every  string  in 
every  case. 

The  determination  of  the  thrusts  was  arrived 
at  by  a  differential  process,  thus  :— A  uniformly 
distributed  weight  was  apphed  on  the  girder,  and 
the  tension  of  every  string  was  taken  ;  then  a 
travelling  weight  was  introduced  in  addition,  and 
hung  at  any  one  point,  and  the  tension  of  every 
string  was  .again  taken,  the  difl'erence  _  of  the 
tensions  m  the  tw    cases  o£  each  string  being   re- 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  soir(5e  of  the  Dewshury  and  West 
Riding  Building  Society  was  held  last  week  at 
Dewsbury.  At  the  meeting  which  followed,  I  he 
Mayor,  Mr.  C.  R.  Scholes,  presided.  The  secre- 
tary, Mr.  W.  Hemiugw.ay,  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  the  society  was  in  a  very  prosperous 
position.  The  directors  felt  gratified  with  the 
steady  increase  of  members  and  subscriptions. 
The  number  of  members  that  hid  joined  the 
society  during  the  year  wjs  79,  and  the  number 
of  sh.ares  154.  Deducting  all  withdrawals,  the 
present  number  of  shareholders  was  200,  the 
number  of  shares  taken  up  £'346  4s.  5d.  The 
past  year's  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£2,220  73.  Gd.,  the  deposits  to  £1,389.  Owing  to 
the  bad  state  of  trade  the  withdrawals  had  been 
very  heavy.  The  amount  withdrawn  by  sub- 
scribers was  £825  14s.  4d.,  by  depositors 
£465173.  6d.,  makmg  a  total  of  £1,291  lis.  lOd. 
The  amount  on  mortgage  during  the  year  waa 
£2,534,  making  a  total  of  £3,181,  of  which  £192 
had  been  paid  off  and  realised.  The  profits  of 
the  society  amounted  to  £33  2s.  lO^d. 


The  estimates  in  1866  and  1867  included  votes 
amounting  to  £344,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  silo 
for  additional  ofHces  in  St.  Martiu'fi-lo-Graiid. 
The  estimates  now  before  the  House  of  Commons 
propose  a  further  vote  of  £20,000,  part  of  an 
estimated  cost  of  £150,000  for  the  erection  of  tho 
proposed  new  offices.  The  estimates  before  tho 
House  propose  votes  of  £6,000  towards  £10,000 
required  for  the  erection  of  an  embassy  house  at 
Therapia  ;  £8,000  towards  £-20,000,  tho  amount 
of  the  estimate  for  a  new  house  lor  Her  Majesty's 
Mission  at  Teheran ;  a  second  sum  of  £40,000 
towards  £179,382  for  tho  consular  buildings  in 
China  ;  and  £15,000  for  the  consular  buildings  in 
Japan. 
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IRON  WORK. 

TN  scarcely  any  other  depaTtment  of  art 
Miannfacture  lias  the  revival  of  art  feeling 
been  more  apparent  than  in  that  of  ornamental 
metal  work.  Twenty  years  ago  we  were  content 
to  take  metal  work  Viy  the  weight,  while  the 
amount  of  original  art  feeling  that  pervaded 
it  might  be  described  as  homosopathic.  Kow, 
the  art  of  working  ornamentally  in  metals 
seems  li\'ing,  healthy,  and  prosperous,  and  the 
vigour,  simplicity,  and  beauty  in  the  mass  of 
contemporary '  w6rk  argues  well  for  the 
thought  and  enthusiasm  of  the  designers  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  workers.  Instead  of 
the  lumpish  and  spiritless  c;ist  work  rejoicing 
in  fat  acanthus,  or  "  CJothic  "  which  attempted 
to  imitate  in  iron  all  the  details  and  feeling  of 
atone,  we  have  now  work  that  recognize? 
suitability  of  design  to  material  as  its  first 
principle,  that  aims  at  constructive  correct- 
ness as  its  starting  point,  and  which  tries  to 
find  its  variety  in  conventionalizing  the 
diversity  of  nature ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  work  of  the  present  time  will 
bear  an  honourable  comparison  with  that  of 
any  previous  era.    Allowing  tliat  it  does  not 

Sossess  the  quaint  energy  of  medireval  times,  it 
oes  possess  a  refinement  which  is  an  honest 
characteristic  of  our  own  day,  and  wliich,  as  it 
'^  is  natural,  is  to  my  mind  more  desirable  than 
any  forced  imitation  of  a  feeling  which  was 
the  natural  concomitant  of  a  ruder  age.  To 
Pugin  and  his  co.adjutor,  John  Ilardman, 
belongs  the  merit  of  inducing  tliis  re\-ival  of 
true  metallic  art,  and  their  efforts  have  been 
ably  backed  by  our  leading  Gothic  designers 
anil  metal  workers,  who  have  proved  them- 
selves workmen  who  need  not  be  ashamed. 
Some  of  the  works  witliin  the  hist  ten  years 
(the  Hereford  and  Lichfield  screens  for  in- 
stance) are  triumphs  of  metallic  .irt,  and  if 
there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  with  them,  it  is 
that  they  liavc  too  mucli  delicacy  in  the  de- 
tail, and"  a  degree  too  little  of  that  strength 
and  muscle  which  should  characterize  a  metal 
80  essentially  masculine  ,as  iron. 

The  examples  of  metal  work  wliicli  have 
been   publicly  exhibited  since  '62,  although 
generally    vigorous    and    common-sense    in 
cliaracter,  have  not  been  important  in  size, 
nor  strikingly  original  in  idea.      In   Paris 
Last  year  Mr.  Skidmore,  who  in  'C2  appeared 
as  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  metallic  art,    was 
but  meagrely  represented,    the   other    chief 
exliibitors  being  ilessrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  and 
Barnard,  of  Norwich,  Hart  and  boii,  and  Cox 
aud  Son.     The  gates  of  Messrs.  Barnard,  and 
the  principal  work  of  Messrs.  Hart,  from  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  are  now  in  the  Kensington 
Museum,  and  are  both  worthy  of  study.     The 
llrst-mentioned  is  more  meifireval  in  feeling 
tlian  any  modem  work    1    have  seen,  but 
tlinugh  po.=se«sing  much  of  the  merit  of  true 
medi.-cval  work,  it  in  a  slight  degree  copies 
the  blemishe?,  and  though  the  whole  effect  is 
decidedly  quaint,  crisp,  and  spirited,  tlie  de- 
tail  of  the  principal  scroll  work  is  a  little 
thin  .and  poor  in  design;   the  most  perfect 
parts  of  the  design,  to  my  mind,  are  the  side 
stamlards  and  the  stages  with  the  bas-reliefs, 
wliich  have  just  enough  relief  and  design  to 
make  them  interesting  without  rendering  them 
intrusive.    The  candehabrum,  by  Messrs'.  Hart, 
also  exhibited  at  South  Kensington,  is  boldly 
conceived  and  consistently  worked  out;   the 
squareness  of  section  in  the  framework  and 
detail  give  it  a  strong  masculine  character, 
wliich  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  general  idea. 
The  lower  stage  of  the  design  is  well  filled  up 
with  judicious  ornament,  although  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  groteaquc  heads  which  termi- 
nate the   triangular  part   show  more  of  the 
praiseworthy  effort  than  of  the  deed  accom- 
plished ;  the  painted  grotesques  on  the  central 
column,  however,  are  more  successful,  and  are 
indeed,  all  that  could  be  desired.     The  whole 
work  is  more  modem  in  feeling  than  the  gates 
of  Jlessrs.  Barnard,  and  though  less  quaint 
is  eiiually  interesting. 

Several  of  the  catalogues  published  by  the 
metal  workers  contain  many  valuable  designs, 


and  give  evidence  of  careful  study  .and  anti- 
quarian knowledge  judiciously  applied.  The 
best  I  have  seen  are  those  by  Hart  and  Son, 
Cox  and  Son,  Peard  and  Jackson,  and  J.  W . 
Dovey,  of  ilanchester.  Messrs.  Hart's  cata- 
logue, though  good,  scarcely  does  justice  to  its 
authoi-s,  as  much  of  their  best  work  seems  to 
have  been  omitted.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Son, 
who  have  executed  several  import.ant  works, 
have  shown  themselves  desirous  of  keeping  a 
foremost  place,  and  have  got  up  an  improved 
edition  of  their  catalogue,  which  contain? 
many  new  designs  of  high  artistic  merit.  The 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Peard  and  Jackson  is 
well  drawn  and  engraved,  and  tlie  designs  are, 
for  the  most  part,  judicious  and  workmanlike. 
Mr.  Dovcy's  catalogue,  though  last,  is  certainly 
not  the  least  in  importance  or  merit.  It  con- 
tains several  hundreds  of  designs,  many  of 
which  have  a  "  go  "  and  suitability  to  material 
which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled. 

The  accompanying  designs  do  not  pretend 
to  any  strict  mediaeval  feeling,  but  rather,  be- 
lieving in  tlie  catholic  or  cosmopolitan  ten- 
dency of  all  true  art,  I  have  tried  in  some 
cases  to  cull  a  few  of  the  beauties  of  Eastern 
art,  which,  I  think,  might  fitly  be  engrafted 
with  our  own  ;  and,  as  the  intention  of  the 
sketches  is  that  they  should  rather  be  sugges- 
tions than  copies  for  imitation,  variety  in 
detail  has  been  aimed  at  rather  tlian  coherency 
of  design  ;  and  this  explanation  will  account 
for  the  want  of  consistency  in  some  of  the 
des  igns,  which  would  not  have  occurred  had 
the  sketches  been  intended  as  examples  for 
actual  work.  J.  Moyr  SiiiiH. 


re.ar  of  the  houses  in  this  street  lie  discovered  five 
cesspools,  the  existence  of  which  h.ad  never  been 
suspected.  One  o£  these  cesspools  I  saw ;  it 
measured  ISft.  in  circumference,  and  iu  depth 
1 2ft.  ;  it  was  one-third  filled  with  soil,  which 
when  disturbed  and  exposed  to  the  air,  emitted 
the  most  horrible  effluvia.  With  a  kuowledge  of 
these  facts  we  may  cease  to  wonder  that  even  in 
our  most  .aristocratic  mansions,  fatal  cases  of  fever 
and  diptheria  will  sometimes  occur." 


PUBLIC  WORKS   AND  BUILDINGS. 


PLAIN    OAIC    CABINET, 

ONE  of  our  lithographic  sheets  represents  a 
cabinet — an  o.ak  cabinet — designed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bev.au.  The  cabinet  is  maile  in  w.ainscot 
oak,  about  3ft.  wide  and  7ft.  high.  The  lower  part 
has  four  drawers,  and  is  enclosed  with  two  doors. 
There  is  also  an  enclosed  part  on  the  table  shelf, 
fitted  with  tr.ays  or  drawers.  The  shelves  above 
are  open  to  receive  ornaments.  The  object  of 
this  design,  says  the  author,  is  to  show  simplicity, 
lulayiug  is  omitted,  and  its  orn.aracnt  consists  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  framing  and  moulding, 
one  or  two  parts  only  being  relieved  by  the  carver. 
The  designer  says  he  has  no  intention  of  imitating 
any  period,  and  has  only  aimed  at  a  simple  piece 
of  furniture  of  sound  construction. 


WHITENED  SEPULCHRES, 

WE  are  too  well  accustomed  to  associate  in  our 
mind  diptheria,  fever,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  with  the  filthy  alleys  and  ill- 
drained  houses  inhabited  by  the  poor.  Facts, 
however,  prove  that  in  this  respect  the  rich  are  by 
no  means  so  secure  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
Dr.  Whitmore,  medical  olKcer  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone,  iu  his  monthly  report  for  llarch 
just  issued,  says  :— Deaths  from  diptheria  and 
other  contagions  dise.ase8,  which  occur  not  unfre- 
quently  in  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  parish, 
have  induced  him  to  look  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face in  order  to  find,  if  possible,  a  cause  for  their 
existence  in  places  so  apparently  protected  by  the 
best  and  most  perfect  measures  of  sanitary  pre- 
caution, and  he  has  discovered  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  many  of  the  finest  houses  iu  our  most 
aristocratic  streets  are  but  whitened  sepulchres.  "A 
fewmonthssince,"say3he,  "a  gentleman  of  position, 
occupying  a  handsome  .and  luxuriantly  furnished 
dwelling,  complained  to  me  of  the  ill-health  of 
his  wife  .and  other  members  of  his  family,  wliich 
he  believed  was  occasioned  by  some  hidden 
nuisance.  Considerable  time"  and  trouble  were 
expended  in  searching  for  the  cause  ;  at  length 
two  large  cesspools  were  discovered  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  adjoining  house,  from  which  an 
opening  had  been  made  by  the  r.ats  into  the  base- 
ment of  hia  own,  and  through  which  the  poisonous 
gases  from  the  cesspools  found  free  vent.  These 
cesspools  were  of  course  abolished,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  the  health  of  the  fauuly  was 
restored.  Within  the  iiast  fortnight  one  of  the 
sanitary  inspectors  has  been  engaged  iu  a  house  to 
house  inspection  in  a  most  respectable  street,  so 
respectable,  indeed,  that  it  seemed  almost  .m 
insult  to  the  occupants  to  investigate  their  sani- 
tary condition,   and  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  the 


THE  House  of  Commons,  in  proceeding  to  con- 
sider the  Civil  Service   estimates,  will  pro- 
bably begin  with  the  department  of  public  works 
and  buildings.     The  vote  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  Royal  Palaces,  varying   much   of   course 
from  year  to  year,  is  high  this  session,  amounting 
to    £56,238,   an   increase   of  .i;  14,293.     There  ia 
no  very  great  increase  in  the  charges   for   palaces 
not  in  the  occupation  of  Her  Jtajesty,   but   there 
is  an  item  this  year  of  £8,000    for   works  for   di- 
verting the  drainage  of  Windsor  Castle  from   the 
Thames,  and  an  item  of  £2,5uO  for   contribution 
tow.ards  the  removal  of  Old  Windsor   Lock,   and 
the   reconstruction   of  Komuey   Lock  and  Weir. 
The  vote  for  Royal  parks   and   pleasure  gardens, 
£137,524,  shows  an  increase  of  £12,198  ;  there  is 
a  charge  of  £8,450  for  reducing  the   depth  .and 
levelling  the   bed   of   the  lake  in  Regent's  Park. 
The  vote  for  the  buildings  of  the  Houses  of   Par- 
liament, £54,937,   is  slightly   below   the  vote  of 
last  session.     It   includes   charges   for   works  in 
New  P,alace-yard  and  Parliament-square,   and  re- 
arrangement of  the  ground  occupied  by   Mr,  Can- 
ning's statue  and  the  drinking  fountain ;  .another 
vote  of  £1,000  for  Mr,  Herbert's  "Judgment  of 
Daniel"  for  the  Peers'  Robing-room,  £1,500   for 
Mr,  Maclise  on  account  of  his  wall-painting  of  the 
meeting    of     Wellington    and   Blucher     for  the 
Royal   Callery,   and  a  re-vote   of  £400    for    one 
statue   in     the   chronological     series    of   British 
Sovereigns  in   course    of    execution.      The   vote 
for    the   maintenance       of      public       buildings 
shows  a  charge  of  £31,562,  for  rent  of  premises 
hired      for     the      accommodation      of      public 
departments  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  public 
buildings.       A   vote  of  £56,000   is   proposed  for 
Alderney   harbour  ;  up  to  the  end  of  1867  the  ex- 
penditure   had    amounted    to   £1,226,861.      For 
Holyhead  harbour  the  vote  is  £29,429  ;  the  total 
estimate   was   £1,545,000.     The  vote  proposed  for 
the   new  Foreign  Office  is  only  £22,512  this  year  ; 
the  expenditure  to  the   end  of  1807   had   reached 
£240,259.  For  the  new  Home  and  Colonial  OflSces 
the  vote  is  to  be   £10,000  ;  for  the  public   offices' 
site,   £42,760,  the   total   estimate  being  .£104,000. 
A  vote  of  £24,000  is  proposed  towards  a  tot.al  of 
£61,000  for  the  erection   and   fitting  up  of  the  re- 
maining portion   of  the  east  wing  of  the  Public 
Record  Repository.     A  farther  sum  of  £50,000  ia 
required  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  the  northern 
.side  of  the  National  Gallery,   nearly  £69,000  hav- 
ing been  expended,  and    £17,000   beyond  the  pre- 
sent vote   will    be    required  for   completing  the 
work.     £10,000  is  to  be    voted   tow.ard3  £25,000 
for  the  repair  and  restoration  of  the  Ch.apter-hou3e 
at   W'estminster;  £10,000  for   the   erection    of  a 
building  to  contain  the  natural  history   collections 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  £55,000  towards  £160,000 
for    new  buildings  at   Bui-lington  House,  for  the 
occupation  of  the  various  learned  bodies  ;  £20,000 
for   a   grant  in  aid    of    new    buildings    for    the 
University   of   Glasgow — a  new  vote,   in   part  of 
£120,000  to  be  spread  over  six  ye.ars.     The  vote  for 
public  buildings  in  Ireland  is  £149,259,  .an  increase 
of  £32,962.     The  whole   result  is  that   the   votes 
I  roposed  for  public  works  and  buildings  amount  to 
£1,206,782  an  increase  of  £198,000  over  the  vote  of 
latt  session. 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  died  on  Sunday 
was  not  only  a  largo  landowner,  but  a  great 
patron  of  agricultural  improvement.  His  esta- 
blishment at  Hatfield  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  Exclusive  of  agricultural  machinery, 
there  are  considerable  woi  ks  :  brick  and  tila 
works  for  drainage  and  ornamental  pottery  for 
tho  mansion  aud  housep,  drawing  oflice,  with 
clerk  of  tho  work?,  survey  office,  turbine  mill' 
under  an  engineer,  joinery-shop,  with  planinp-, 
aash-making,  and  other  machines  moved  by  water 
power.  The  same  tnrbim-s  supply  Hatfield  Honso 
aud  town  with  water.  The  Marquis  took  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  thrso  affairs,  and  so  far  was 
a  considerable  manufacturer,  aud  an  intelligent 
employer  of  capital. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  J-STHETIC 
DESIGN.— NO.  XIV. 

WE  have  already  spoken  of  angle  pillars 
or  shaft?,  their  too  frequent  and  atfected 
appearance  when  only  employed  for  ornament, 
and  their  lef;itimate  use  in  relieving  the  angles 
of  door  and  window  openings.  As  a  rule, 
such  features  become  meaningless  when  they 
depart  from  their  avowed  object  by  assuming 
functions  they  do   not   really  possess,  as    in 


//<r. /. 


angles  of  buildings  and  chimneystacks,  where 
the  idea  of  their  supporting  is  conveyed  by 
the  use  of  caps,  and  where  the  idea  is  utterly 
pvierile  and  absurd.  In  chimney-pieces  and 
decorative  details  they  are  admissible  as  orna- 
mental accessories,  but  not  so  when  employed 
in  structural  situations,  where  strength  and 
reality  of  purpose  is  or   should  be   apparent. 


For  the  same  reason,  I  doubt  the  admissibility 
of  crockets  and  bosses  at  the  corners  of  but- 
tresses and  other  exposed  positions,  where  a 
plain  angle  or  chamfer  is  far  preferable.  Some 
architects  are  too  fond  of  intlulging  in  an   ex- 


uberant excess  of  these  "prettinesses,"  orrather 
excrescences,  wherever  they  have  an  angle  or 
chamfered  corner,  forgetting  that  in  the  best 
periods  of  Pointed  or  Mediaeval  art  such  effer- 


vescences of  the  sculptor's  art  were  con  lined 
to  the  interior  parts,  and  to  the  minor  acces- 
sories only,  as  to  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
spires,  the  copings  of  gables,  &c.,  seldom  in- 
terfering with  the  structural  simplicity  and 
breadth  of  the  edifice,  as  we  find  in  later  ex- 
amples of  the  style.     The  due  subordination 


of  sculpture  and  painting  to  architecture  is  a 
lesson  the  architectural  ornamentalist  or  mil- 
liner no  less  than  the  tyro  has  yet  to  learn,  for 
we  are  continually  witnessing  the  pictorial 
usurping  the  "  architecturesque  ;"  nor  can  we 


wonder  at  it  when  we  find  in  the  progress  of 
art  as  in  religion  and  science,  the  objective 
always  taking  precedence  of  the  subjective, 
the  literal  transcript  that  of  the  conventional. 
The  proper  sphere  of  each  in  the  great  system 
or  hierarchy  of  art  is  only  to  be  found  and 


understood  by  a  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  fine  arts  than  the  modern 
"  pick-up  "  teaching  of  our  profession  incul- 
cates; andgeneralisationis  the  crucible  through 
which  our  fragmentary  elements  should  pass. 

As  illustrations  of  the  modes  by  which 
structural  simplicity  can  be  combined  with 
elfect  both  in  brick  and  stone  work,  we  engrave 
instances  of  a  fev/  important  features  ;  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  old  Scotch  baronial 
style  affords  a  rich  field  for  the  architect  in  this 
branch  of  design.  C.  II.  O. 


GROUP  OF  SOLID  OAK  FURNITURE. 

OUR  illu3tration.s  ot  furniture  last  week  were 
from  a  group  designed  by  llr.  J.  H.  ]!anks, 
of  the  firm  of  Sidebotbam,  Banka,  and  Co.,  church 
and  school  furnishers,  Manchester,  and  was 
executed  by  them  for  H.  Stubba,  Ksq.,  Wood- 
heys,  Ashton-uuder-Lyne.  'J  ho  cost  of  the  cabinet 
was  fifty  guineas,  the  table  eight  guineas,  and  the 
chairs  four  guineas  each.  Messrs.  Sidebotbam  .and 
Banks  have  bestowed  speei.-i.l  attention,  and  with 
much  success,  on  the  production  of  superior  fur- 
niture. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Sir  George  Dcnison,  brother  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  ot  Commons,  is  to  be  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  new  commission  on  the  pollution 
of  rivers. 

In  a  letter  which  has  been  published,  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Sillar,  of  62,  Cornhill,  says  :— With  re- 
spect to  the  great  sanitary  problem  of  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  towns  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  that  the  solid  matter  can  be  precipitated 
from  sewage  in  a  few  minutes  by  pouring  in  a 
solution  of  common  alum.  The  muddy  waters  of 
the  Woosung  River  in  China  are  alway.s  purified  in 
this  way  for  household  use,  and  the  same  process 
might  advantageously  be  applied  to  the  sewage  of 
any  town,  allowing  the  liquid  portion  to  pass  into 
the  river,  and  the  solid  to  be  available  for  manure. 


Juilbiirg  liitfKigtwe. 


OHUBOHES    AND    CHAPELS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wcsleyan  Chape! 
was  laid  on  Good  Friday  at  Wall,  North  Tyne. 
The  building,  which,  although  small,  will  not  bo 
devoid  of  architectur.al  merit,  will  seat  140  per- 
sons. 

The  restoration  of  the  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
is  steadily  progressing.  The  portion  abutting  on 
the  tower  is  several  feet  above  the  ground,  and  in 
the  cloister  yard  the  foundations  are  solidly  laid. 
The  new  cloister  door,  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  is 
fast  approaching  completion,  and  will  be  used  for 
the  first  time  to-day,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
corner  stone,  for  which  purpose  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  as  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Free- 
masonry, is  expected  from  Cannes. 

The  chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Wymond- 
ham,  having  been  thoroughly  restored,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son,  architects, 
of  Leicester,  will  be  re-opened  to-day.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  an  ancient  hagioscope 
was  discovered  roughly  walled  up  and  hidden  by 
plaster.  It  formerly  permitted  a  view  of  the  high 
altar  from  the  south  transept.  Another  ancient 
feature  of  the  church,  its  sacristy,  which  had  been 
entirely  removed,  was  lately  rebuilt  on  the  origi- 
nal foundation,  so  that  the  chancel  with  ita 
appurtenances  may  now  bo  said  to  be  again  com- 
plete. 

Considerable  improvements  are  being  made  in 
St.  Hilda's  Church,  South  Shields.  Last  week  Mr. 
Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  successfully  jilaced  a  new 
stamed  glass  window  in  the  chancel.  The  win- 
dow represents  the  Crucifixion,  the  cross  occupy- 
ing the  upper  portion,  while  the  lower  is  filled  by 
the  figures  of  the  S"irgin,  St.  John,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  casting  lots  for  the  Saviour's 
raiment.  The  other  decorations  and  alterations 
in  the  chancel  are  being  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Cooper,  of  Newcastle,  and  wUl  be  com- 
pleted this  week.  Mr.  T.  W.  Rowe,  sculptor, 
South  Shields,  is  engaged  upon  an  altar-piece 
representing  the  Last  Supper,  which  is  to  form 
part  of  the  new  decorations. 
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From  an  extremely  intcrestiDg  account  of 
Shanghai,  which  appears  in  the  Scotsman,  we 
learn  that  the  church  in  course  of  erection  there, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  is  far  ad- 
vanced. Although  only  intended  to  hold  about 
800  p«rsoDB,  this  church  is  to  cost  £25,000.  In 
spnJdng  of  the  architecture  generally  of  this 
wonderful  city,  the  writer  remarks  that  some  of 
the  public  buildings,  as  the  English  Club  and  the 
Masonic  Hall,  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
London.  The  French  settlement  has  an  imposing 
townhall,  and  some  other  line  buildings,  as  also  a 
magnificent  boulevard.  The  Jesuit  cathedral  is  a 
building  of  sume  pretensions,  and  is  prettily  deco- 
rated. The  walls  are  painted  with  the  usual 
scriptural  pictures,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
principal  jiersons  jwrti-ayed  ligure  in  Chinese 
coetume.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  women  watch- 
ing at  the  tomb  are  re[)resented  as  fair  damsels 
with  their  hair  combed  back  and  their  feet 
encased  in  the  smallest  of  shoes.  The  walls  and 
windows  are  covered  with  sentences  in  gilt  Chinese 
characters.  The  chief  curinsity,  however,  is  an 
organ,  constructed  entirely  of  bamboos,  being  the 
lumdiwork  of  one  of  the  priests. 

A  parish  church  for  Kuswarp,  a  suburb  of 
Whitby,  containing  308  sittings,  is  about  to  be 
erected  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
Noel  Armfield,  architect,  of  Whitby.  The  i>lan 
comprises  nave,  with  southwest  porch,  two  bays 
of  a  south  aisle,  semi-circular  apsidal  chancel,  and 
vestry  under  tower,  which  latter  is  on  the  south 
side,  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  chancel.  With 
the  exception  of  the  dressings  to  arches,  windows, 
doors,  ifec,  the  whole  of  the  walls  will  be  plastered 
on  the  inside  with  "  Martin's  fireproof  cement," 
to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  a  considerable 
amount  of  coloured  decoration.  The  walls,  which 
are  to  be  built  of  brown  Bvisca  Gill  wall  stones, 
hammer  dressed,  and  fine  white  sandstone  from 
Blue  Bank,  random  tooled,  for  the  dressings,  will 
be  2ft.  Sin.  thick,  22ft.  Gin.  high  above  floor  of 
nave,  having  buttresses  2ft.  square  at  intervals  of 
12ft.,  centre  and  centre.  The  tower  rises  to  a 
height  of  64ft.,  which  raises  the  belfry  well  above 
the  roof  ridges.  A  spire  IGft.  high  finishes  the 
tower,  making  a  total  height  of  110ft.  The 
whole  of  the  works,  except  decorative  painting, 
have  been  let  to  Mr.  Kobinson,  builder,  of  Whitby, 
for  £1,846  IGs.  The  architect's  estimate  was 
£1,871. 

On  Thursday  week  the  new  church  of  St.  John- 
the-Divine,  Brooklands,  near  Manchester,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
style  is  Gothic  of  a  simple  type,  belonging  to  the 
earlier  period  of  French  work  rather  than  to  that 
of  England.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  built 
are  Yorkshire  shoddies  of  a  warm  tint,  with  dress- 
ings of  Halifax  stone,  ihe  walls  being  lined  inter- 
nally with  fire-bricks,  cream  and  brown,  in  bands 
and  diaper  work.  The  plan  is  a  nave  of  six  bays, 
90ft.  long  by  33ft.  wide,  without  clerestorj',  roofed 
in  one  span,  having  transep.s  north  and  south, 
taking  up  the  two  easternmost  bays,  divided  from 
the  nave  by  arcades  of  two  arches.  The  extreme 
width  across  the  transepts  is  08ft.  Beneath 
the  eastern  rose  window  is  a  reredos  painted  in 
wax  colour,  covering  a  space  of  13ft.  wide  by 
6ft,  6in.  high ;  it  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, the  central  subject  being  our  Lord 
in  glory,  with,  on  either  hand,  angels  in  postures 
of  adoration,  and  at  the  four  corners  of  the  central 
panel  are  cherubs  apparently  full  of  song  ;  the 
background  of  the  work  is  fdled  in  with  plants  of 
wheat  and  vine,  conventionally  treated.  Above 
the  reredos,  in  the  spandrels  below  the  rose  win- 
dow, are  two  medallions,  filled  with  Caen  stone, 
heads  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John,  with 
gilded  aureoles.  The  building  is  arranged  to 
accommodate  at  least  500  worshippers,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  seats  are  free.  The  general  con- 
tract for  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Robinson,  juu.,  of  Hyde,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  architect,  of  London  and  Manchester. 

On  Goo<l  Friday  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was 
opened  at  Ilockby  Hill,  ne.nr  Birmingham.  It  is 
a  plain  building  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  cost 
about  £1,000.  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Davis,  of  Bir- 
mingham, are  the  builders. 

A  church  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  ,St.  John- 
rtreet-road,  for  the  new  district  of  St.  Peter,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell  (to  take 
8,000  of  its  population  of  25,000),  upon  the  site 
secured  na  the  nearest  available  to  the  scene  of  the 
Smithfield  martyrdoms.  The  cost  of  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  Church,  including  schools  and  parsonaKc 
will  be  about  jClO.OOO. 


A  new  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  last  week  at 
Kidderminster.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  walls 
are  of  pressed  red  bricks,  relieved  with  facings  of 
white  Bath  stone.  The  area  of  the  building  i.- 
72ft.  by  40ft.,  and  it  will  seat  about  COO  wor- 
shii>pers.  The  baptistry  is  lined  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  total  cost  will  Le  about  £2,400.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Scholes  ond 
Warrington,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Bidlake, 
architect,  of  Wolverhampton. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Gosforth,  near 
Neivcaatle-on-Tync.  The  style  is  Ciotbic,  and  the 
building  will  be  all  of  stone.  Its  length  will  be 
51ft.,  and  the  width  27ft,  and  it  will  seat  over 
200.  Mr.  F.  U.  N.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Xesbett  and  Mr.  Kobson,  of 
Bulman's  Village,  are  the  contractors  for  the 
masons'  and  joiners'  work. 

On  Tues<lay  afternoon  the  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  Baptist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Rodley,  Yorks. 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
inside  measurement  will  be9uft.  by  54ft.,  and  40ft. 
from  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  segmental 
ceiling.  The  walls  will  be  built  of  Horsforth  stone, 
lined  inside  with  brick.  The  edifice  will  seat 
1,100  persons,  and  the  total  cost  wiU  be  £3,000, 
Mr.  John  Simpson,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

On  Easter  Monday,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
memorial  stone  of  a  new  district  church  in  course 
of  erection  at  Shildon,  was  performed  by  the 
rector.  It  is  to  be  called  the  "  Church  of  All 
Saints,"  aud  will  be  built  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture,  to  seat  300.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Borrowdale,  builder,  of 
Darlington,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Pritchard,  architect,  of  the 
same  place. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  was  laid  on  Easter 
Monday,  at  Everton,  near  Liverpool.  The  style 
is  thirteenth  century  Gothic,  aud  the  buildiug 
will  consist  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  and  a 
chancel  with  chantries  on  each  side.  The  length 
is  about  lOUft ,  and  the  height  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  about  7uft.  The  walls  are  of  native  red  sand- 
stone, the  pillars  supporting  the  nave  of  Cefn 
stone,  red  Jlansfield  being  used  for  the  smaller 
shafts.  The  church  will  seat  900  persons,  and 
will  cost  over  £4,000.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hiles  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Tomkinson,  of  Liverpool, 
the  contractor. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Open 
Church  Association  was  held  on  Thursday  week. 
The  honorary  secretary  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  in  the  previous  report  they  had  colled 
attention  to  the  fact  that  three  Liverpool  gentle- 
men had,  at  their  own  cost,  built,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  endowed,  three  churches,  in  neighbourhoods 
where  they  had  long  been  much  required.  This 
year  would,  it  was  hoped,  witness  the  completion 
of  four  other  churches  devoted  to  divine  worship 
in  the  same  noble  and  generous  spirit.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Horsfall,  with  the  assistance  of  a  grant  of  £2,500 
from  the  Liverpool  Church  and  School  Extension 
Society,  proposed  to  build  a  church  at  a  cost  of 
£7,000,  for  a  district  in  Toxteth  Park.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Robert  Horsfall,  assisted  in  the 
same  manner,  had  secured  a  site  and  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  handsome  church  in 
the  Prince's  Park-road  ;  the  architect  is  Mr.  G.  E. 
Street.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Reid  aud  Mrs.  Reid  were 
at  their  sole  cost  bringing  to  a  speedy  completion 
a  very  beautiful  church  in  the  parish  of  West 
Derby  ;  aud  Mr.  William  Preston  was  about  to 
commence  the  erection  of  a  church  on  his  own 
estate  on  the  borders  of  the  same  parish.  A  fifth 
church  would  soon  be  provided  for  another  dis- 
trict by  a  munificent  bequest  of  £10,000.  To  this 
list  might  be  added  the  intention  of  the  Earl  of 
Seftou  to  build  a  new  church  for  the  chapelry  of 
Kirkby.  During  the  past  year  various  grants 
had  been  made  by  the  committee.  The  usual 
resolutions  were  adopted. 


The  memorial  stone  of  the  Walsall  Cottage 
Hospital  was  laid  on  Monday  last,  by  the  Countess 
of  Bradford.  The  general  external  appearance  of 
the  building  is  not  jjlcasing,  tho  architect  having 
evidently  had  to  study  utility,  convenience,  and 
strict  economy.  The  ventilation  and  warming 
arrangements  for  the  two  new  wards  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  buildings  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Nichols,  architect, 
of  V/est  Bromwich,  by  Mr.  Adkins,  builder,  of 
Walsall. 


A  volame  containing  a  ooUeotion  of  ancient 
engravingp,  of  which  a  large  number  were  by 
Albert  Durer,  w.is  recently  stolen  from  the 
library  of  tho  University  of  Biiognn.  Those 
woikg  of  art  were  so  lare  as  to  be  valued  at 
70,000f.  A  small  number  have  jast  been  dis- 
covered and  seized  at  Stuttgardt,  but  the  greater 
part  have  been  so  dispersed  that  their  recovery 
is  almost  hopeless.  Among  the  number  were 
sevfSral  prints  presented  by  Pope  Benedict  XtV., 
bat  one  of  tho  thieves,  who  have  all  been  arrested, 
declared  thiit  he  had  burned  them,  because  they 
bore  a  stamp  by  which  they  would  havo  been 
easily  identified. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  says  that 
Baron  Haussmann's  "  building  mania"  extends  to 
the  provinces.  Pickaxes  and  hammers  have  lately 
disturbed  the  echoes  of  a  lovely  little  valley  once 
dear  to  the  Druids,  of  whose  mysteries  its  seclu- 
sion and  ancient  woods  are  eminently  suggestive, 
the  result  being  a  temple  and  statue  erected  at 
the  sources  of  the  Seine,  the  chief  object  thereof, 
the  writer  thinks,  being  the  opportunity  the  said 
monument  afl'ords  for  an  inscription  in  which  the 
name  of  M.  le  Baron  Haussemann,  Senateur,  &c., 
appears  indelibly  inscribed  on  the  marble.  The 
Emperor  plays  a  very  secondary  part  in  the 
aliair. 

New  York  City  is  to  have  a  new  Post  OfEce. 
The  building  will  be  of  white  marble,  and  will 
cover  2.4  acres  of  ground.  In  shape  the  Post 
Office  will  be  triangular,  and  will  cost  not  less 
than  .3,500,000  dollais. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Medical  Hospital  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  works  undertaken  there  for  many 
years.     The  estimated  cost  is  £100,000. 

The  dining-room  at  the  side  of  the  refreshment 
hall,  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  being  deco- 
rated by  Morris  and  Company,  and  is  now  nearly 
complete  ;  the  panelling,  walls,  and  ceiling  have  re- 
ceived coloured  decoration,  stained  glass  has  been 
inserted  in  the  windows.  The  room  on  the  other 
side,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Poynter,  will  shortly  be  pro. 
ceeded  with. 

Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  making  the  true 
levels  in  the  carriage  and  footways  from  the  top 
of  Fetter  lane  to  Hatton  Garden  on  the  opposite 
side,  so  as  to  meet  the  newly-formed  street  from 
the  top  of  Holborn-hill  to  Farringdon-road.  The 
new  iron  viaduct  over  Shoe-lane  has  been  finished 
within  the  last  few  days,  and  furnishes  a  neat 
specimen  of  girder  bridge  building  on  the  buckle- 
plate  system.  The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  arches  over  the  subways,  etc.,  of  the  raised  w.iy 
are  now  in  course  of  being  asphalted,  prior  to  the 
distribution  of  the  broken  granite  intended  as  tho 
bed  of  the  new  permanent  roadway. 

Last  week  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
National  and  Sunday  Schools  to  be  built  in  Zet- 
land-street, in  connection  with  the  Wakefield 
parish  church,  was  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  buildings,  which  are  to  be  of  Gothic 
design,  and  are  intended  to  aflbrd  accommodation 
for  500  children,  consist  of  boys'  school  room,  60ft. 
by  20ft. ;  girls'  room,  6Cft.  by  20ft. ;  infants'  room, 
52ft.  by  21ft. ;  and  two  class  rooms,  each  16ft.  by 
16ft.  The  external  faces  of  the  walls  will  be  of 
pitched  faced  stone  f  roiii  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  tooled  diessings.  The  cost  of  the 
buildings  will  be  about  £1,800.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect. 

The  proprietor  of  the  PhiladelpJiia  Public  Lclgcr 
has  erected  new  premises  for  that  journal.  Tho 
building  contains  64,812 square  feet  of  space,  and 
is  lighted  by  354  windows.  To  pass  round  all  the 
above-ground  apartments  constitutes  a  journey  o£ 
1,798  yards,  or  rather  more  than  a  mile. 

The  works  for  the  great  dockyard  extension  at 
St.  Mary's  Island,  Chatham,  have  been  making 
good  progress  during  the  fine  weather  which  has 
prevailed.  The  workmen  are  actively  engaged  in 
constructing  the  three  basins  ;  the  brickwork  of 
the  third  or  north  basin  was  recently  commenced,  j 
The  steam  brick-making  machinery,  upon  which  a 
large  number  of  convicts  are  eng.iged,  is  in  full 
activity,  and  it  is  expected  that  during  this  year 
some  twenty  million  bricks  will  be  made.  A  large 
party  of  convicts  are  now  employed  in  making  a 
new  roadway  to  the  extension  works. 

New  schools  in  connection  with  Zion  (Congre- 
gational) Chapel,  Wakefield,  are  now  in  course  of 
erection,  and  on  Tuesd.ay  the  memorial  stone  was 
laid.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  is  to  cost  £2,700. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nonce. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  OCR  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  U3  with  brief  not^  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  ia  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi* 
ness  of  the  Pauer  should  be  addre-^sod  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STKEET,  COVE.ST  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

IJOTICE  —The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  •'  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  ic,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


Receh-ed.— R  n.  I— S.  W.,j.in.— C.  F.— L  C— I.  B. 
-S.B.  andCo.-A.  T.— I  S.-A.  T.— T.  M.  S  — G.  T.  R — 
I  P.  8.— E.  W.  P.— A.  .M.— A.  J.  M.— B.  and  M— H.  H.  S. 
— W.  B.— A.  M.  (withMS.)-I.   H.-S.  B   andCo.-U.  C. 

W.  Y.  — See  Buildixq  News  for  August  16,  1SG7. 

A.  G.  O.— 53. 

Errata.  — Orcaxs. — Sib,— Will  you  kindly  correct  the 
two  following  errors  of  printing  in  my  last.  At  page  249, 
line  twenty-ouefp)m  bottom,  for  two -fifths  read  three- fifthF, 
This  is  manifest  from  the  context,  but  still  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  some  consequence  it  should  be  correctetl.  2.  Second  line 
from  the  bottom,  for  "apparatus"  read  ''apertures." — 
J.  C.  J. 


CoiTCspoiikiice. 


much  to  hore— that  trutli  may  be  found  clad  in  the 
above  roseate  hues.  Will  the  forthcoming  exhi- 
bitions resolve  the  dc  ubts  o£ 

A  NON-COMPETITOK  ? 


ORGANS. 

Sir, — I  must  request  your  readers  to  turn  to 
page  74  of  "  Hopkins  ou  the  Organ."  Hopkins  is 
one  of  "J.  C.  J.'s"  authorities.  He  distinctly 
says  that  the  quantity  of  tin  in  pipe  iaet,al  docs 
afi'ect  the  tone.  Is  it  likely  that  a  genius  in  his 
art  like  Father  Smith  used  3-4th3  tin  for  any 
other  purpose  than  sound  !  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  Mr.  Hopkins's  statement  about  the  metal 
of  the  pipes  at  the  Temple  and  St.  Paul's,  and  at 
the  llinoseten  Church,  Bonn.— I  am,  &c., 

W.  Taylor. 


COVLEUR   DE  ROSE. 
To  tlic  Editor  of  the  Bulldinq  News. 
Sir, — A  curious  contrast  is  presented   by   the 
criticisms  in  the  Buildixg  News  and  Builder  of 
this  week  on    the    designs   for    the  Manchester 
Townhall — so  curious  that  those  desirous  to  learn 
the  real  state  of   the  case,  and  who  cannot  pay   a 
personal    visit    to    Manchester,   must    be   fairly 
puzzled.      Your    contemporary,    if    not   of    the 
ostrich   nature,  too   confident  of  safety  with  its 
head  in  the  mud  to  prevent  sight  of   danger,  is, 
one  must  allow,  by  far  the  ple,asanter  guide  to 
follow.     According  to  its  judgment   "the   bene- 
ficial effect  of   such  an  exhibition  on  the  public 
mind  must  be  considerable."     "  To  the  student 
in  architecture  a  lesson  is  provided,  set  forth   in 
its  most  attractive  form."  Then  "  the  City  Council 
have  shown   every  desire  to  free  themselves  from 
the  trammels  of  favouritism  aud  '  j  jbhery,'  and 
this,  I  think,  most  will  concede  at  once,  however 
their  good  intentions  may  have  been   frustrated 
by  the  evils  inherent  in   the  wretched  system  of 
competition."     And,  finally,  "  the  result   of   this 
competition   must   be   highly  gratifying    to   the 
citizens,   proving,   as  it  does,  that   one   of  their 
number  is   able   to   cope  successfully   with  the 
best  men  of  the  profession.     The  writer  has  seen 
all  the  drawings,  and  can   confidently  say  that 
either  for  architectural  excellence,  skill  in  plan- 
ning, or  artistic   and   delmeative  execution   dis- 
played in   the  drawings,  no   finer  collection  (not 
even    excepting    that     for     the    London    '  Law 
Courts')  has  ever  resulted  from  one  single   com- 
petition."     There    is  a    delightful    subject    for 
contemplation.     No  need  to   ask  the   price   of  a 
leturn  ticket  to  Manchester.     Without  counting 
the  cost,  all  the  profession  must  go  by  next  train, 
rejoicing  in  having  lived  in  a  century  so  prohfic 
of  genius.     But  it  is  as  well,  before  starting,  to 
see  what  the  Building  News  says,  lest  there  may 
have  been   a  slight  couhjui'  dc  ^rse  in  the  glass 
through  which  the  above  view  was  taken : — *'  The 
Commination   Service   seems   to  have  prolonged 
itself  from  the  first  day  of  Lent  to  this,  very  near 
the  last   of   it,  for  the — well — not  blessings  we 
hear,  are,  if  not  loud,  most  certainly  deep.     AVe 
wonder  if  ever  there  were,  or  could  be,  a  satisfac- 
tory architectural  competition." 

Stay  ! — Was  this  a  glass  blacked  to  look  at  an 
eclipse  through  ?  Let  us  rub  our  eyes  again  and 
hesitate  before  incurring  so  reckless  an  expendi- 
ture as  we  had  contemplated.  The  Building  News 
gives  a  detailed  criticism  of  only  one — the  suc- 
cessful design  ;  while  the  Builder  expatiates  upon 
the  whole  eight  "beatitudes,"  indeed,  as  it 
describes  them,  almost  all  of  whom,  according  to 
its  judgment,  are  most  hutujurable  m:n,  whom  the 
profession  must  forthwith  delight  to  honour. 

Points  of  comparison  between  the  critiques  on 
the  individual  designs  are  wanting,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  competitor ;  so,  on  the 
whole,  I  propose  to  postpone  my  contemplated 
journey  till  after  the  Easter  holidays,  and  a 
careful  perusal  has  satisfied  me  as  to  how  much  is 
due,  in  one  case,  to  couleur  dc  rose,  and  in  the 
other,  to  a  colouring  of  a  more  sombre  character. 
Oh  I  that  one  might  hope — but  I  fear  it  is  too 


Snt, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
various  letters  upon  organ  building  that  have 
appeared  in  your  journal,  and  1  think  it  quite 
time  the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
shocking  rubbish  now  placed  in  some  of  our 
churches,  doing  far  more  to  irritate  than  soothe 
the  minds  of  priest  and  congregation.  The 
very  idea  of  comparing  such  a  builder  as  Willis 
with  Schulze  and  Cavaille  Coll  is  simply  absurd  in 
the  extreme.  I  can  easily  understand  anyone, 
whose  ears  will  aUow  them  to  admire  the  tone  of 
Willis,  being  utterly  unconscious  of  any  diflereuco 
in  the  sound  from  a  pipe  of  good  or  bad  metal, 
but  more  acute  ears  distinguish  in  the  purer  metal 
a  fine  singing  tone,  in  the  baser  compound  a  dull 
and  heavy  tone.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
instruments  of  Schulze,  CavailU,  and  Willis,  I  will 
make  some  few  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of 
each. 

First,  Schulze,  for  firm  tone,  grand  mellow 
diapasons,  of  about  six  times  the  power  of  those 
usually  fo\ind  in  English  organs,  tine  salicionals, 
and  many  other  stops  of  the  kind,  delicate  and 
beautiful  stopped  diapasons,  differently  scaled, 
and  called  by  various  names ;  open  flutes  of 
broad  tone.  He  also  makes  a  very  fine  Fi  luto 
traverso  (a  wooden  harmonic  flute  peculiar  to 
Germany)  ;  the  whole  of  his  mixture  work  has 
immense  power  and  brilliancy,  quite  incomparable 
with  anything  of  the  kind. 

Schulze's  reeds  are  his  weak  point — not  that 
they  are  bad  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  finest  I 
have  heard  of  the  close  tight  tone,  which  tone 
is  unfortunately  adopted  by  nearly  all  the 
English  builders,  perhaps  to  the  greatest  extent 
by  Willis,  the  chief  difference  being  that  Schulze's 
are  extremely  equal  throughout  the  scale  ;  those 
by  Willis  are  extremely  unequal. 

The  organs  of  CavailM  are  remarkable  for  fine 
workmanship,  steady,  and  firm  tone,  immense 
power,  aud  great  brilliancy  of  reed  work,  fine 
harmonic  flutes,  and  light  stops  of  great  refine- 
ment. His  general  flue  work  is  light  and  in- 
effective. If  Cavaille  had  not  done  more  than 
his  arrangements  of  wind  for  the  steadying  of  tone 
he  would  be  entitled  to  a  very  high  rank  among 
the  organ  builders  of  Europe. 

Willis  is  known  chiefly  by  his  rough  and  ready 
system  of  workmanship,  small  and  unsteady 
bellows,  the  pump  handle  having  to  be  worked  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  communicating  its  vibra- 
tions to  the  whole  organ  tone.  This  alone  would 
make  Mr.  Willis  a  second-rate  organ  builder,  if  he 
succeeded  in  all  other  respects.  His  diapasons 
are  of  a  wishy-washy  tone,  fluty  in  character, 
aud  entirely  devoid  of  the  proper  harmonics,  such 
as  characterise  Schulze's  diapasons,  Erard's  gr.and 
pianofortes,  and  all  other  tone  of  a  good  and  refined 
quality.  The  mixture  work  by  WUlis  is  small, 
miserable,  and  screamy,  combining  in  no  bear- 
able manner  with  the  rest  of  his  work.  His  sole 
point  of  power  is  usually  gained  by  tight  un- 
pleasant toned  reeds  upon  some  great  pressure. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pipes  in  Father 
Smith's  org.an  in  St.  Paul's  are  of  common 
metal.  It  has  also  been  said,  by  your  same  corre. 
spondent,  that  metal  composed  of  half  tin  or  less, 
in  combination  with  lead  only,  makes  a  soft  com- 
pound that  will  do  its  work  but  for  a  short  time. 
If  this  is  the  case  I  would  ask  how  it  is  that  the 
pipes  in  St.  Paul's  organ  have  performed  their 
duty  so  well  for  200  years,  if  composed  of  so 
small  a  quantity  of  tin  with  le.ad— -type  was 
certainly  not  used  in  those  days.  I  think  I  could 
point  to  many  failures  in  type  metal  of  less  than 
twenty  years"  standing.  My  own  opinion  of  the 
St.  Paul's  pipes  is  that  they  are  of  fine  metal,  and 

II  have  often  had  the  handling  of  them.  I  will 
not  say  that  they  are  for  a  certainty,  nor  am  I  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  authority  of  the  very  eminent 


organ  builder  who  has  had  so  little  experience  in 
good  metal.  With  regard  to  the  other  builder, 
Lewis,  I  know  but  little  of  his  organs  beyond  the 
one  played  upon  in  his  factory  at  Brixton  some 
few  weeks  since.  It  certainly  appeared  to  be  a 
most  extraordinary  instrument  for  its  size,  and 
very  beatitifuUy  finished.  I  am  told  by  many 
eminent  musicians  that  he  will  eventually  take 
the  lead,  at  any  rate  in  this  country. — I  am.  &c., 
11.  T. 

MANCHESTER   TOWNHALL. 

Sin, — One  sentence  in  your  last  week's  article 
runs  thus  : — "  To  obtain  all  this  Mr.  Waterhouse 
h.as  encroached  somewhat  on  the  sp,ace  allowed  for 
the  buildings  [areas  ?J.  and  thus  obtains  one  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  have  complied  with  the 
conditions." 

As  an  answer  to  this,  may  I  be  allowed  to  quote 
two  sentences  from  the  conditions,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  give  quite  as  much  latitude  as  I  fouml 
it  desir.able  to  take  I 

"  Architects  are  to  use  their  own  discretion  as 
to  the  shape  and  form  of  the  building,  and  are 
not  obliged  to  adhere  to  the  boundary  line  of  the 
land  as  shown  on  the  plan." 

"  The  lengths  of  the  various  projecting  por- 
tions aud  areas  in  Princess-street  and  Lloyd-street 
may  be  altered  to  suit  the  design  of  the  com- 
petitor."— I  am,  &c.,        Alfred  Waterhouse. 

S,  New  Cavendish  street,  Portland-place,  W., 
April  15. 

PUaiN  V.  BARRY. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  note 
from  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  together  with  my  reply  to 
it,  which  must,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  close 
this  controversy  for  the  present.  You  will  see 
that  my  original  statement  is  completely  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  as  given  in 
Dr.  Barry's  pamphlet.  To  vindicate  my  accuracy 
in  that  "statement  is  all  that  I  am  now  dis- 
posed to  do.  As  regards  the  particular  drawing 
(which  in  contradistinction  to  the  desijn  the 
Messrs.  Barry  make  so  prominent),  I  do  not  care 
to  prove  who  was  the  draughtsman — whc'her  it 
was  inked  in  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  over  Pugin's 
pencilling,  or  traced,  copied,  or  iu  any  manner 
reproduced  from  Pugin's  design  ;  or,  on  either 
supposition,  whose  was  the  hand  that  inserted  the 
initials  A.  W.  P.,  whether  they  were  unthinkingly 
traced,  and  by  whom ;  whether  Pugia  himself 
inserted  them  afterwards,  to  mark  the  authorship 
of  the  design  ?  The  initials  stand  there,  however, 
and  every  theory  of  the  Messrs.  Barry  to  account 
for  their  presence  has  been  hitherto  wholly 
inadmissible.— I  am,  ic,     J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. 

7,  Grove  End-place,  St.  John's  Wood-road, 
April  15. 


My  DearJIr.  HERBEBT.-Tonr  letter  hasonly  just  reached 
me,  bearing  yesterday's  post  mark,  though  dated  tlie  2Sth 
iust.  It  does  not  answer  the  roq\iest  made  in  my  letter  to 
you,  but  r.iises  instead  points  of  controversy  which  it  will 
do  no  good  to  enter  upon. 

The  sole  qutstion  ou  which  I  addressed  you  was  the 
■authorship  of  the  dnawing  of  the  throne.  1  say  it  is  wholly 
my  father's.  You  h.ave  said  publicly  that  you  saw  Mr. 
Pugin  make  it.  I  have  a=ked  you  to  deioriba  it,  .as  it  is 
veiy  peculiar,  and  the  photograph  gives  only  a  pai-t  of  it, 
aud  1  have  requested  you  to  come  aud  see  it.  To  neither 
of  these  re  juests  h.ave  you  yet  repUed. 

Mr.  Powell  stated  to  me  exactly  what  I  told  you,  .and 
has  since  written  to  me  that  he  has  informed  Mr.  L. 
Pu"inthat,  though  "veryPuginesque  in  cbanacter,  it  is.Sir 
Charles' own  drawing."  Whether  it  is  or  is  not  "Pugin- 
es.ue"  in  ch.aractcr,  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
whether  it  is  the  drawing  of  Mr.  Pugin  or  Sir  Cliarles 
Batry  is  not  a  matter  of  oiinion,  but  of  fact ;  and  tins  1 
;isk  you  to  come  aud  judge  for  yourself,  feeling  sure  that, 
professing  as  you  do  truth  to  all  other  considerations,  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  repair  any  wrong  you  m.ay  be  convmced 
you  have  done  uie.  .      ,.       ., 

As  to  any  cspLanation  of  the  initials,  that  is  altogetlier  a 
secondary  question;  for  if  Sir  Cb.arles  Barry  made  the 
drawing,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  he  would  have  put 
Mr.  Pugin's  initials  as  such  upon  it. 

I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  you  cannot  point  to  any 
word  of  mine  which  reduces  Mr.  Pugin  to  the  level  of  little 
more  than  a  clerk.  I  have  always  admired  and  fully 
adroittwl  his  rare  genius,  and  the  great  value  of  his  aid  at 
Westminster.  Mv  father,  I  know,  invariably  did  the 
same,  and  spoke  of  him  in  the  warmest  terms.  This  con- 
troversvhas  been  none  of  my  seeking,  and  I  cannot  ho 
respons'iblo  for  its  results.- Yours  fiiithfiUly, 

J.  K.  Herbert,  Esq.,  E.A.  Ed.  M.  Barry. 

21,  Abingdon-street,  Westminster. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Barry,— The  fiist  thing  I  do  after  de- 
spatching my  picture  to  the  Royal -Academy  is  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.  ,   t,     •       <• 

I  must  premise  that  my  note  to  Mr.  Edward  Fugin  ol 
Febnuliy  24  was  liastUy  written,  without  any  idea  of  pub- 
lication, .and  it  was  in  that  note  that  I  said  Dr.  Bairy  s 
i.botograph  was  taken  from  the  "actual  drawing.  All 
tb.at  I  then  me.int  was  that  it  was  a  represenUtion  of  tlio 
actual  dtsi<in,  as  I  took  the  earUest  opportunity  of  expLain- 
1  ing  in  my  letter  to  the  Slaiu/ard  of  February  29,  addius. 
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that  "  1  couia  uot  of  counw  t«U  wliether  Uie  photograph  m 
Dr.  Barrv's  pamphlet  vi&s  tiikeii  from  the  original  draw- 
iiiji  or  from  a  verr  caruful  reprotluction." 

Now  I  liave  to  C-ompUiu  that  (K.ni  that  day  onward  this 
eiphmation  of  mine  hiw  been  |K;rsUteutl.v  ignored,  and  niy 
word*  eiven  above  havo  l>e«ju  moru  than  once  gar bletl,  to  the 
i.«r%on»on  of  their  meauiii'e;.  Your  hrother«  Charloa  and 
Alfred  liave  .rach  ijuottxl  lartof  the  ivtwvysonteuco,  stoppiuj.' 
■hort  in  the  middle,  and  placing  a  full  stop  wliero  I  t»vith  a 
ccrtAin  cautiuii)hiui  not  uwd  even  a  comma  :  that  is,  they 
lach  of  them  omitted  the  jUl  imiKirMnt  wonls  "  or  a  care- 
f.d  reproduction  ; "  thus  hailing  tlio  public  to  suppose 
that  1  have  spoken  of  one  original  drawing  only. 

The  repeaUil  challenge*  then.foru  from  you  and  yonr 
brothen!tod«cribvtho  i^rticular  drawing  from  ■whicli  Uie 
phoU^'raph  i^  tiikeu.  an.«  wholly  Inwido  the  niaik,  and,  if  I 
may  «ay  *•,  are  ii"t  ver>-  ingenuous. 

llut  you  uu»y  nay  that,  in  my  lottur  calling  attention  to 
Iho  oxiateuco  of  the  initiab  "  A.  W.  P.,"  I  meant  to  say, 
it  waA  the  actual  drawiiip  which  I  saw  Mr.  Pugui  making. 
The  existence  of  Ibo  initialtt  certainly  favours  the  view 
that  the  drawing  id  by  Pugni  hunhcli'.  but  it  docs  not  in 
duc«  me  to  change  my  supi>.>.Miiou  th;it  it  might  bo  a  re- 
prixluctioii  from  a  tracing,  wholly  or  in  i>art.  If  the  draw- 
ing ahoiild  be  from  the  hawi  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  it  is  for 
you,  and  uot  for  me,  to  oxphun  the  presence  of  those 
loiters  in  the  place  where  they  are.  Only  I  must  beg 
l6»To  wholly  to  reject  the  explanation  liazarded  by  you  and 
your  brothers,  that  the  initials  <)f  the  Prince  of  Wales 
ootild  poosibly  have  been  plawid  by  Sir  Clmrlea  Biirry,  or 
any  otner  sane  man,  on  tlie  canopy  of  the  Queen's  own 
throne. 

Paaaiug  now  from  this  entirely  aeoondary  question,  1 
return  to  my  original  8ta,temeiit,  which,  deny  it  or  evade 
it,  OS  your  friends  may,  bcant  moat  imiwrtantly  upon  the 
real  question  at  ipdue  in  this  matter. 

Allow  me  to  remind  yuu  that  l»oneath  the  photogravih  in 
Dr.  Barrjs  pamphlet  i*  a  note- 1  proaiime  by  him— in 
thoae  words:— "It"  (<>-.  tlio  photograph)  *' suffices  to 
show  how  completely  Sir  Charte*  Barry's  desigu-i  p:e 
Kribed  the  liiniu  within  which  Mr.  Pugin's  assistance  was 
rendered,  even  as  regards  the  si)eciai  works  of  detail  en 
trusted  to  liim  '* 

Now,  what  did  I  say  ?  I  said  that  I  sat  working  by  the 
kideofA.  W.  Pugin  when  the  post  brought  a  packet  from 
the  thou  Mr.  Barry,  containing  a  drawing,  made  by  Mr. 
Pugin,  of  a  pointed  canopy,  for  the  tliroue  in  the  House  of 
Lords  treatetl  aa  a  shrine,  and  that  in  the  p;u;ket  was  a 
small  sketch  treating  the  canopy  as  a  l>alda<iuin,  square 
headed,  and  in  very  few  lines,  barely  enough  to  indicate 
what  was  meant.  Now,  wha*.  says  Mr.  Wolfe?— page  67  of 
Dr.  IIarr>'s  pamphlet:  "The  throne  was  originally  de- 
signed with  a  Bjiire-like  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  but 
fearing  it  would  interfere  with  the  frescoes  to  !«  placed 
above,  liirryre^iueated  I'ngin  t*>  ilraw  out  a  throne  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  style  of  fittings  ho  ha<l  determined 
to  adopt."  Here  we  find  Pugin  employed  not  merely  to 
All  in  ornaments,  as  Dr.  liJirrj's  note  would  lead_  the 
public  to  infer,  but  making  a  design  for  the  throne  from 
the  verj-  beginning,  which  design,  liad  it  not  been  from  its 
interference  with  the  frescoes  above,  would  have  been 
adoptetl  by  Barry  as  the  ostensible  architect  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  But  this  object  interiKtsiug,  Mr  Barry 
reqaests  Mr.  Pugin  to  draw  out  a  new  design  from  the 
beginning,  merely  giving  him  the  few  slight  scratches 
which  I  saw  arrive  to  Pugin's  hand^,  as  described  hy  me 
in  my  letters  of  February  L'4  an«l  2l>  last.  In  consequence 
of  this  Pugin  coninieneetl  the  drawing  which  I  saw,  and 
wluch  Mr.  Wolfe  says  he  well  remcniberw,  and  which  had, 
in  his  opinion,  "much  the  appenranco  of  a  heavy  half- 
tester  bedstead."  Tliun  Mr  Wolfe  completely  confirms  my 
original  stattmont.  But  Mr.  Wolfe  atlirnis  that  Barry  so 
altered  the  design  "that  when  it  was  returned  to  Pugin 
to  pre(»are  the  working  drawings,  little  more  remained  of 
the  original  design  than  the  yeiieral  form."  I  do  not 
accept  this  statement  as  it  stands,  but  admitting  its 
correctne.-^  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  have  it  thus  con- 
fessed that  the  genenil  form  of  the  pre^tent  throne  Wiis 
Pngin's.  And  it  is  not  oidy  admitte<l  but  :w.-terted  hy  you 
and  your  friends,  that  Pugin  was  euii>loyed  to  fill  in  the 
details,  and  the  facts  being  so,  that  the  general  form  was 
Pngin's,  the  working  drawings  Pngin's,  and  the  details 
Pngin's,  I  am  quite  content,  .to  far  a^  my  testimony  is  con- 
cerned.  that  Sir  Oiartes  Barry  hh.all  have  the  credit  of 
whatever  may  remain. 

Yoti  will  renienil>er  that  I  wiid  in  my  letter  of  February 
29  "  thai  I  do  not  affirm  that  no  detail  was  afterwards 
changed,'  for  no  one  would  dream  of  detiyiug  that  your 
father's  suggestiott.i  mi^ht  have  been  of  groat  value  even  to 
Pugin.  I  must  aAlt  you  t*^  forgive  mo  if  1  express  my  con- 
viction that  what  happened  in  thin  matter  of  the  throne  — 
which  yon  have  ik-lccled  as  a  crucial  instance  in  yonr 
father's  favour — hapi>ened  also  throughout  Pugin'scouuec- 
tion  with  the  building.  I  say,  tlicreforf,  onco  more  that  A. 
W.  Pugin  is  entitlod  at  least  t<>  the  honour  of  twing  tlio 
joint  architei^t  of  the  HoUm«  of  Parliament,  and  nothing 
Would  more  truly  rejoice  my  hejirt  than  on  this  l)asis  to 
sec  yon  shake  hand<4  with  the  son  of  your  father's  friend. 
The  time  will  come  when  yuu  will  look  back  on  thici  con- 
troTeray  with  a  more  impartial  eye,  and  will  admit  tliat 
Edward  Pugin  hail  niore  ju.<<tic<*  on  Ms  tide  than  yon  now 
can  iierceive.  For  my«elf  i)ei*)nally,  Iwing  clofwly  occu])iud 
in  the  fulfilment  of  initiortaiit  engagements  in  my  art,  I 
must  thertfoi'e  decline  to  continue  thii^  controversy,  at  least 
for  the  present.  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  think  it 
advinablu  to  do  in  the  future,  but  at  present  I  am  dis- 
posed fearlessly  t*.  commit  the  isduo  to  the  verdict  of  all 
impartial  men,  on  the  facUf  which  havo  l>eon  already 
n<hlucod. 

Asanring  yon  onco  more  that  tliero  is  no  ground  for  your 
idea  that  Icharged  you  «r  your  brothers  with  knowingly 
stating  anything  that  is  inconsistent  with  tho  facta,!  re- 
main, dear  Mr.  Barry,  faithfully  yours, 

E.  M.  Barr>-.  E*q  .  A.U  A.  J.  R  HennEnT. 

1,  Grove  End-)>laco,  St.  John's  Wood-road, 
Wednesday,  April  8. 


^ntmomuuinicatioii. 


QUESTIONS. 
[S17.]— MOKTAR  FROM  OLD  MATERIAL.— Will  you 
please  to  inform  me  whether  mortar  composed  oi  old 
bricks  and  the  rubbisli  arising  from  pulling  down  old  houses, 
ground  up  with  fresh  stone  lime,  luw  the  same  lasting 
properties  as  mortar  made  with  the  proper  proportion  of 
river  sand  and  stone  lime,  well  miied  by  hand  or  ground 
iu  a  mill?— BuiLUER. 


REPLIES. 

[79?.]— PLATIXUM  DISCS.  —  Platinum  discs  may  be 
obtained,  Is.  each,  at  Hodge  and  Co.'s,  Hattou  Garden;  or 
any  other  manufacturing  gas  engineer  would  supply  thent 
— F.  R. 


[818.)— A  DA^IP  SAFE.— I  wish  to  know  how  to  cure 
dampness  in  a  safe  1  buUt  a  year  ago.  It  is  over  a  collar 
and  has  I'iin.  freestone  walls,  t»in.  freestone  floor,  and  an 
iron  door  of  the  usuiU  description.  Since  the  safe  was 
built  tlie  inside  of  the  door  h:ut  been  covered  with  moisture, 
and  Ixtoks  placed  in  it  have  been  much  damaged.  I  have 
trieil  a  charcoal  bnuier  in  the  safe  for  three  months,  and 
for  the  hist  six  months  burned  gas  night  ;md  day.  I  have 
abo  made  four  small  holes  in  one  o(  the  walls.  None  of 
these  yflbrts  to  keep  down  damp  is  of  any  avail. — Banker. 


[SlO.l-ROMANESQUE  ARCHITECTURE.— Can  you, 
or  any  of  your  reiulei-s,  inform  me  through  "  Intercommu- 
nication "  whether  any  of  the  undermentioned  examples  of 
Romauesfiuo  architecture  have  been  illustnited,  and  where 
thov  are  to  be  found  ?— Cathedral  of  Puy ■  en-Velay  (cloister) ; 
St.'Cuthbert's  (apse);  Anderuach,  Bonn.  Heisterbach,  and 
Ziuzig  (the  Romanesque  portions.)     A.  M.  M. 

[8*20.]— ARTESIAN  WELLS.— I  should  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  could  inform  mo  whether  the  machine 
invented  by  Dr.  Potts  {aea  Mechanics'  Ma fittziue,  Dec,  1850) 
UsxA  been  applied  in  sinking  artesian  wells,  because,  in  niy 
opinion,  it  might  be  so  applied  with  advautiige,  haying 
been  used  ali'eady  several  times  witli  great  success  in  sink- 
ing iron  cylinders  for  bridges. — J.  D.  J. 


[S21.]— GILDING.— Will  some  reader  kindly  inform  me 
the  diflerence  between  the  processes  of  oil  and  water 
gilding  ?— Nap. 


[S22  1-COMPO  ORNAMENTS. —  I  should  be  much 
obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  would  send  me  a  receipt 
for  making  compo  ornaments,  such  as  are  used  in  picture 
frames. — Minor. 


[S23.]— CHANGE  RINGING.— la  there  a  practical  work 
upon  change  ringing  from  two  to  eight  bells  ?  If  so,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  publisher  and  price. — Ciianqe- 

LING. 

[S24.]— TO  MEASURE  A  DOME.  —  Will  some  kind 
reader  give  me  a  nUe  for  measuring  the  aupei-ficies  of  a 
semi-circular  dome  7— Expect ans. 


tSOO.j- QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES  OF  TIMBER.— 
.'(Oft.  cube  =  one  load,  i.e.,  210ft.  Gin.  of  9  x  3  =  one  load, 
and  80  on  by  the  iiaual  rule  for  finding  the  cube  contents  of 
solids.— F.  R. 

[S03.]— MOUNTING  DRAWINGS  ON  CLOTH.— First 
immerse  your  cloth  in  water  until  wet  through,  then  wring 
it  nearly  dry,  and  nail  it  tightly  upon  a  board  with  tacks 
one  inch  apart,  first  nailing  down  one  aide,  pulling  it 
straight,  .and  then  nailing  down  the  opposite  side,  and  soon 
until  the  cloth  issti'etched  tight.  Place  your  drawing,  face 
downwards,  upon  another  board,  paste  it  evenly  all  over, 
.and,  the  cloth  being  still  wet,  lay  your  drawing  upon  it, 
taking  care  to  rub  it  well  down,  from  the  centre  outwards, 
so  that  no  air  bubbles  be  left.  A  piece  of  blot  ing  i>ap«r 
must  be  used  over  the  face  of  the  drawing  whilst  rubbing, 
to  prevent  smearing — F.  R. 

[804.]— EYESIGHT.— If  the  only  light  entering  an  ap.-u-t- 
nieut  be  through  a  frosted  surface,  from  the  extreme  white- 
ness of  the  light  it  would  very  probably  in  time  injure  a 
very  delicate  eyesight;  but  the  nature  of  the  employment 
must  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  such  cases. — F.  B. 

[804.]— I  have  it  frooa  reliable  authority  that  working 
before  either  frosted  or  ground  glass  Ls  injurious  to  the 
optics,  and  can  also  add  my  testimony  to  the  truthfulneaa 
thereof.— J.  Frost. 

[ 805. ]_D RAWING  INK. — The  beat  medium  for  drawing 
upon  glass  or  slate  would  be  Brunswick  black.  This  will 
stand  w.asliiug  when  set,  and  can  be  diluted  to  any  exteut 
with  spirits  of  turpentine. — F.  R. 


[SOO.]— TENDERING  FOR  OLD  LEAD.  —  It  is  usual 
to  allow  6  per  cent,  for  dross  in  weighing  old  lead  ;  but,  to 
prevent  disputes,  all  contractors  should  take  care  that  such 
allowance  be  mentioned  in  their  agreements. — F.  R. 


[S12.]— FLAT  SOFFIT  FLUSHING. —In  clean  brick- 
work ic  shovdd  uot  be  flushed,  but  wrought  out  of  the  solid, 
as  shown  in  sketch.     To  show  a  joint  along  the  curved 


[S25.]-PAINTING  ON  WINDOW-GLASS.— Will  one  of 
your  CO iTespon dents  kindly  let  me  know  a  good  plan  for 
colouring  a  pattern  upon  window-glass  already  fixed  in  its 
place  ? — Habitans. 


[326.]— RUST  ON  STEEL.— Isthere  any  way  of  cleaning 
rust  i-pots  from  steel  ornaments;  and,  if  not,  how  can 
the  ruiiting  be  prevented? — J.  C. 


Breechloader?,  after  all,  arc  no  novelty.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Arcbreological 
Institate,  Briga(iiorU''Ucral  Lcfroy  exhibited  a 
"cnriou8  breech-loading  pmofith-borcd  matchlock 
arquebua,"  which  boro  on  it  tho  date  1537,  and 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  VII  f. 


[S27.]— GOTHIC  ARCHES.— A  friend  of  mine  (an  archi- 
tect) tells  me  tbat  the  straight  per- 
pendicular joint  in  the  crown  of  a 
Gothic  arch,  thus,  ia  wrong,  being 
faulty  construction.  Holding  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  perhaps  an 
erroneous  one,  1  should  Ije  glad  if 
any  of  tho  numerous  readers  of 
the  Bun  niNO  News  would  give  me 
their  opinions  on  the  subject?  I 
have  conauUed  '*  Brandon's  Analy- 
sis of  (iothic  Architecture,"  and  I 
find  that  out  of  about  seventy- 
three  illustrations  where  any  joint- 
ing of  voUBsoirs  is  shown,  seventy- 
one  have  the  straight  perpendicular 
joint  I  have  described,  and  which  I 
Ijelieve  to   be  perfectly   correct  and   constructional. — En- 

QUIUEU. 


angle  would  give  it  the  appeai'anco  of  sliding  out.  In  infa* 
nor  work  that  has  to  be  plastered,  it  is  generally  flushed 
up  after  the  centre  is  tiken  out,  but  tho  arcii  must  run 
thi'ough  square  on  the  springing  line. — S.  Lewis. 


[828.] -SUPPORTING  A  BEAM.-Can  any  of  your  cor- 
re«pondent:4  reromniend  a  superior  method  of  sui)porting  a 
Ifoaiu  under    similar  circumstances  to  the  one  hereunder 


depicted;  the  means  of  support  being  a  titrap  of  wrought 
iron,  performing  double  duty  as  socket  for  tho  beam  and 
key  to  tho  arch?— F. 

[S29.]-WROUGUT-IRON  ROOFS.- Will  K  Swans- 
borough,  ti,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  be  kind 
enough  to  show  a  diagram  of  tho  formula  for  the  wrought- 
iron  roofa  in  BiriLUiNa  News  of  October  18,  1807,  and 
oblige? — Seeker. 


[830.]— FLOW  OF  WATER  PIPES.- Will  "L.  A.  B." 
kindly  insert  the  proof  of  his  formula  for  flow  of  water 
pipes  in  BriLUi.so  News  of  January  10,  18CS?— Inqoireb. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  strike  at  Newcastle  among  tho  bricklayers  terminated 
la.%t  week,  the  men  resuming  work  on  the  cond  ition  of  work- 
ing ten  houis  per  day,  except  Saturday,  and  receiving 
31s.  Od.  per  week. 

A  few  days  ago  a  number  of  workmen  on  strike  made  a 
demonstration  at  Barcelona,  and  endeavoured  to  force 
their  fellow  workmen  to  follow  their  example.  The  de- 
monstration alarmed  the  Government,  and  tliey  took  the 
unusual  course  of  declaring  the  whole  of  Catalonia  in  a 
state  of  siege. 

The  journeymen  painters  now  on  strike  in  Bradford  state 
that  sixpence  per  hour  was  promised  to  them  by  the  em- 
ployers in  ISOO,  and  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  reasonable 
demand,  but  the  employers  said  they  were  not  prepared  to 
give  the  proposed  a^lvance  all  at  once,  and  the  men  did  not 
strike,  but  accepted  gd.  per  hour  advance  for  that  year,  and 
the  same  last  year.  Tliis  year,  they  say,  the  employers 
decline  to  fulfil  the  agreement,  declare  they  will  not  meet 
the  men,  and  decline  arbitration.  They  emphatically  deny 
that  the  society  men  have  used  unfau-  means  towards  those 
out  of  the  society,  and  assert  that  most  of  the  latter  have 
come  forward  voluntarily,  asking  to  be  accepted  as  mem- 
bers, and  had  left  their  shops.  Tho  men  say  that  all  tbey 
require  is  fair  play  and  a  truthful  statement  of  the  case 
between  them  and  their  employera. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  operatives  employe 
in  the  building  trades  at  Market  Drayton  for  obtaining  a 
reduction  in  their-  houi^a  and  an  incre-ase  in  wages  of  2d. 
per  day.  A  respectful  memorial  embodying  these  requi- 
sitions has  been  presented  to  the  masters.  The  alterations, 
if  .agi'eed  to,  are  to  commence  ou  June  1. 

The  strike  of  the  workmen  at  Geneva,  stated  to  have 
been  instigated  from  Loudon,  has  terminated.  The  hours 
of  work  are  reduced  to  eleven  pur  diem,  and  the  wages  are 
increased  10  per  cent.  The  men  were  to  resume  work  on 
Easter  Monday. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  branch  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Association  was  held  at  Wakefield,  on 
Monday.  After  certain  formal  business  had  been  trana- 
actcd,  tlie  consideration  of  payment  of  men  by  the  hour 
was  discussed.  It  was  agreed  by  the  meeting  that  the 
principle  was  juat,  fair,  and  reasonable,  and  that  informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  the 
matter  might  be  fully  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Hull,  in  August  next. 

The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Bradford  havo  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  formation  of  a  Board  of  Arbitiution, 


[.■^Sl.]— WEIGHT  OF  FALLING  BODIES.— Will  any  of 
your  able  correspoudentft  show  a  formula  by  which  tho 
inerensing  weight  of  a  block  of  iron,  Bay  1  cwt,,  raised 
to  Iho  height  (say)  of  10ft.  or  l.'jft..  more  or  less,  may  be 

ascertained?  What  wouldbe  itswoightou  tiieground,  or  ou   i  witli  the  proviso  that  the  present  workiug   rules  and   cua- 
any  aubatanco  by  falling?— Ionoiumus.  f  toma  uf  the  trade  shall  uot  he  jeopardised  thereby. 
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A  provisional  committee  appoiDt«d  to  diuw  up  a  coiie  of 
rules  for  a  proposed  Board  of  Arbitration  aud  Conciliation 
at  Derbv.  met  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  employers  and  ojwratives  representing 
various  trades,  was  unanimous  in  a  desire  to  establish  such 
a  board  and  at  a  late  hour  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS.  ETC. 

Foley's  statue  of  Burke  is  to  be  inangurated  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during  his  stay  in  Dublin. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  has  received  a  cheque  for  £500 
from  the  Rev,  C.  B.  Bickuell,  rector  of  Stourton,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  twelve  at'xtues  in  the  west  fruut  of  Salis- 
bury C.ithedral,  in  addition  to  the  forty  which  liave  been 
ordered  by  the  Deiin  and  Chapter.  Besides  the  "  Miyesty" 
in  the  gable  of  the  west  front,  fourteen  statues  liave  already 
been  placed  in  niches,  Theyarein  the  style  of  the  thilteeutb 
century,  and  in  point  of  execution  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  hgures  which  still  exist  in  the  west  front  of  Wells, 
the  execution  of  which  is  pronounced,  on  good  authority. 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  sculptural  art 
•xecuted  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  unlucky  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  says  a  London 
correspondent,  is  once  more  condemned  to  the  obscurity 
wherein  it  hiy  so  many  yeai-s,  A  sura  of  £4.000  originally 
subscribed  was  offered  to  the  late  Baron  Marochetti  for  .an 
effigy  of  colossal  dimensions  of  the  great  statesmau.  When 
fiuiaheil,  it  so  utterly  disappointed  the  committee  that  a 
guggesLion  was  ni.ade  that  he  should  attempt  oue  more 
nearly  approaching  the  size  of  life.  But  when  tiuished  this 
in  its  turn  w.^s  felt  to  be  so  little  suited  to  kindle  anything 
like  enthusiism  that  it  was  sutfered  to  rest  in  the  shade  of 
oblivion  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  A  unani- 
mous expression  of  dis;ippointment  swelled  in  waves  of 
murmur  from  all  who  were  permitted  to  see  it  uncovered 
while  it  remainetl  .against  the  new  railings  at  Palace-yard, 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  juw.jiouslymadeaway  with,  at 
least  for  the  present. 

The  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  published  a  report  on  the 
prognas  of  the  statues  with  which  the  cathedral  is  being 
embellished.  The  Queen  has  signified  her  intention  of  pre 
aentiug  figures  of  hen*elf  and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and 
a  hope  is  expressed  that  this  example  will  induce  others  to 
tAke  p.art  in  the  work.  Since  1S62,  when  the  scheme  was 
originated,  thirty-one  out  of  the  fifty-six  figures  contem- 
plated have  been  erected.  Among  them  are  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop 
Cianmer,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  King  Alfred,  King  Canute, 
Archbishop  Becket,  King  Edward  III,  and  the  Black  Prince, 
King  Henry  VIll,,  Arehbishop  Laud,  and  King  Charles  I, 
The  figures  given,  and  in  course  of  erection,  are  Queen  Tic 
toria  aud  the  late  Prince  Consort,  Bishop  Ridley,  and  Dean 
Stanhope.  Those  required  and  not  vet  given  include  King 
Henry  II,,  King  WUUam  HI,  Queen  Elizaberh,  Mary  II, 
Archbishops  Parker,  Tillotson,  and  Kichard  Hooker. 

A  monument  has  just  been  placed  in  the  churchyard  of 
Madresfield,  over  the  grave  of  the  late  Earl  of"  Beau- 
champ.  It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Preedy,  architect,  and 
consists  of  four  panels  of  grey  stone,  surmounted  with  a 
massive  slab  of  the  same,  the  whole  crowned  with  a  cope 
of  highly  polished  Aberdeen  granite,  taking  the  form 
known  as  en  des  d'onc. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Brick  Burning. — In  a  case  which  came  before 
Sir  W.  P.  'Wood,  as  Vice-Chancellor,  it  was  held 
that  where  a  nuisance  had  been  of  more  than 
twenty  years'  standing,  but  with  temporary  inter- 
ruptions, the  party  asserting  the  right  to  continue 
it  was  bound  to  show  that  it  had  been  exercised  at 
least  in  the  first  and  last  year  of  the  period  of 
twenty  years,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  being 
lost.  It  was  not  necessary,  the  Vice-Chancellor 
said,  to  prove  that  any  special  sickness  had  resulted 
to  plaintiff  or  his  family  from  the  effluvia  arising 
from  the  brick-burning,  nor  that  the  vapour  was 
more  than  usually  injurious  or  offensive.  It  had 
been  held  at  law  that  brick-burning  carried  on  in 
the  ordinary  way  was  a  nuisance  to  the  persons  liv- 
ing within  the  limit  aifected  by  it ;  and  it  was 
such  a  nuisance  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  would 
restrain  by  injimction. 

Trade  Unionism.— At  the  Manchester  County 
Court  last  week  before  the  Judge  (Mr.  E.  Ovens), 
the  case  of  Walker  r.  Williams  was  heard.  The 
action  was  brought  to  recover  £10  upon  an 
I.  0.  U.,  the  money  having  been  advanced  under 
the  following  circumstances.  Plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant had  entered  into  a  contract  under  which  the 
latter  had  agreed  to  build  and  finish  the  brick- 
work for  the  completion  of  eleven  houses  at  CoUy- 
hurst  for  the  sum  of  ie"0,£10  to  be  paid  when  the 
first  floor  was  on,  £  20  when  up  to  the  square,  and 
the  remainder  when  the  work  was  completed. 
After  the  work  had  been  proceeded  with  two  days 
the  defendant's  men  struck,  in  consequence  of 
some  trade  union  differences ;  but,  as  the  first 
floor  had  been  put  down,  Williams  applied  for 
£10,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  .agree- 
ment. Plaintiff  declined  to  pay  him  anything  on 
account,  but  consented  to  advance  him  £10  upon 
tis  I.  0.  U.,  and  that  was  the  sum  now  claimed. — 
The  defence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Stoney  on  be- 
half of  WiUiams,  and  he  stated  that  the  work  had 
satisfactorily  progressed  for  two  days,  when  some 
labourers  out  of  employment  went  to  the  building 
and  said  that  the  defendant  was  employing  one 
labourer  too  few.  Williams  then  had  in  his  em- 
ployment five  bricklayers  and  five  labourers,  in 


addition  to  which  he  was  working  himself,  and  had 
a  boy  assisting.  He  declined  therefore  to  employ 
another  labourer,  as  requested.  A  delegate  frum 
the  union  was  threatened  to  be  sent  for,  of  which, 
however,  the  defendant  took  no  notice  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  delegate  arrived,  stating 
that  unless  another  labourer  was  employed,  he 
would  stop  the  work.  Williams  still  refused  to 
submit  to  this  dictation,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  work  was  suspended. 
The  union  men  further  said  that  they 
would  prevent  defendant  from  working  in  Man- 
chester, and  he  had  since  ceased  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness, but  had  obtained  a  situation.  As  a  set-off 
ag.aiust  the  plaintiff",  he  put  in  a  claim  for  £10,  for 
wages  paid  to  the  men. — The  Judge  said  th,it, 
althougli  the  defendant  had  been  subjected  to 
great  hardship,  yet  he  could  not  admit  the  set-off, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  performed  the  contract. 
He  held  a  strong  opinion  as  to  trade  unions,  but 
that  coiu-t  was  not  the  place  to  express  his  opinion. 
He  must  deal  with  the  case  as  it  was  presented  to 
him,  and  must  hold  that  the  defendant  could  not 
sustain  the  set-off.  He  should,  therefore,  give 
judgment  for  plaintiff. — A  number  of  trade  union 
men  were  in  court  during  the  hearing  of  the  case, 
and  left  in  a  body  as  soon  as  the  decision  waa  given. 


iur  (Dice  M\t. 


Acoording  to  a  communication  recently  made 
by  Herr  Keim  to  the  Polytechnic  Society  of 
Berlin,  a  permanent  oil  colour  can  be  laid  upon 
cement,  and  will  be  found  durable  if  care  is 
taken  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  cement  three  or 
four  times  over  with  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  before 
applying  the  oil  colour. 

The  frescoes,  by  G.  W.  Cope,  K.A.,  in  the 
Peers'  Lobby  leading  to  the  House  of  Lords,  are 
now  undergoing  a  new  process.  A  solution  of 
parafine  in  benzole  is  being  applied  to  them  which, 
it  is  anticipated,  will  make  the  colouring  of  them 
quite  secure  and  prevent  any  peeling  off,  and  also 
will  enable  these  paintings  to  be  cleaned  without 
injuring  them. 

A  railroad  bridge  at  Burlington,  Iowa  (U.  S.), 
now  nearly  completed,  has  required  over  3,000 
piles,  aud  1,000,000ft.  of  pine  lumber.  The 
bridge  is  2,237ft.  long,  and  7,500  cubic  yards  of 
stone  have  been  laid. 

"  Every  person,"  thinks  the  American  Inventor, 
"  who  has  had  any  experience  with  lamp  chim- 
neys is  aware  of  the  seemingly  singular  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  length  of  time  they  will  stand 
Dse.  Some  will  last  for  month",  while  others, 
apparently  as  sound  and  good,  will  break  afttr 
a  short  use,  without  any  apparent  cause.  The 
great  cause  of  their  being  brittle  and  breaking  so 
easily  lies  in  the  material  they  are  made  from. 
There  is  'shoddy'  in  glass  as  well  as  in  cloth. 
Cheapness  being  the  order  of  the  day,  a  great 
many  manufacturers  make  chimneys  from  silicate 
of  lime  instead  of  silicate  of  lead.  The  glass 
made  from  the  silicate  of  lime  has  aboat  the 
followiug  proportions  : — Sand,  100  ;  soda,  45  ; 
lime,  20  to  25  ;  nitre,  7  to  10.  Lime  being  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,  the  chimney  will  not  bear  the 
expansion  caused  by  the  heat ;  and  if,  by  gradual 
heating,  the  chimney  does  not  break  on  the  lamp, 
a  few  times  heating  makes  it  so  brittle  that  it 
breaks  with  the  Itast  eflort  at  cleaning  it,  no 
matter  how  much  care  is  used.  The  silicate  of 
lead  has  abontthe  following  proportions  : — Sand, 
100;  lead,  40  to  50 ;  eoua,  20  to  25;  nitre,  10  to  15. 
Lead  being  very  ductile  a;id  a  50od  conductor 
of  heat,  a  chimney  made  from  Um  formtUa  will 
almost  melt  before  it  will  crack  with  the  heat. 
The  uninitiated  may  tell  the  difference  of  the 
chimneys  made  of  these  different  qualities  of 
glass  by  ringing  them  ;  the  vibration  from  the 
lead.glass  chimney  has  a  sweet,  bell-like  sound, 
whilst  the  lime-glass  has  a  short,  harsh  sound. 
The  difference  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  only, 
in  material,  about  8d.  per  dozen.  Another  point 
is  in  annealing ;  chimneys  as  a  general  rule  are 
not  annealed ;  nnder  a  powerful  microecope  the 
difference  can  be  seen  in  the  glass  ;  the  particles 
in  the  annealed  glass  lie  close  aud  compact, 
while  the  tmannealed  seem  ready  to  diverge." 

In  consequence  of  the  immense  number  of 
visitors  on  Easter  Monday  and  Easter  Tuesday, 
who  viewed  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  far  ex- 
ceeding in  number  those  in  the  Exhibition  year, 
itistmderstoodthatthe  Lord  Great,  Chamberlain 
has  decided  that  the  "Houses"  shall  be  open 
to  the  pnblic  ou  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday. 


The  proposal  for  a  new  park  and  public  plea- 
sure gronnds  for  Tooting  has  at  last  been  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  this  large  piece  of  bar- 
ren waste  land  will  be  devoted  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose. The  common,  which  has  been  used  for 
gravel  digging,  &c.,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Surrey,  and  extends  over  a 
large  breadth  of  furze  and  heath  lying  between 
Streatham  and  Tooling,  and  is  in  close  proiimiiy 
with  Clapham  Park. 

It  is  said  that  some  legal  difficulties  which 
havo  only  recently  been  discovered  threaten  to 
interfere  with  the  immediate  clearing  of  the 
ground  which  is  the  site  of  the  new  Law  Courts. 
Some  property  which  has  for  a  long  period  been 
always  treated  as  freehold  has,  it  is  stated,  been 
found  to  be  only  leasehold,  held  upon  unexpired 
leases  of  300  year?,  and  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Government  have  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to 
trace  the  individuals  who  are  the  real  free- 
holders, and  whose  interests  must  bo  considered 
before  the  land  is  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Crown. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Southern  Thames 
Embankment — that  between  Lambeth  Church 
and  Westminster  Bridge,  will  be  opened  for  the 
public  use  on  the  1st  of  May  next. 

The  Joan  of  Arc  tower,  at  Compiegnc,  fell 
down  the  other  day,  the  crash  causing  great 
terror  in  the  quarter  of  the  Kue  Jeanne  d'Aro. 
Fortunately  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  8th  and  9th 
inst.,  a  court  was  held  before  the  Under  Sheriff 
of  the  county  and  a  special  jury,  to  assess  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Great  Grimsby  Gas 
Company  to  the  Corporation,  for  six  acres  of  land, 
outside  the  town,  required  for  the  enlargement 
of  their  works.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Q,C.,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  aud  Mr.  Lloyd,  jun., 
Q  C,  on  behalf  of  the  Gas  Company.  For  the 
claimants  the  following  gentlemen  weie  called, 
aud  the  result  of  their  valuations  was  as  under  : 
Mr.  P.  Bellamy  (Lincoln),  £0,534  ;  Mr.  Maughan 
(Grimsby),  £5,087  ;  Mr.  T.  S.  Woolley  iColUng- 
ham),  £5,400 ;  Mr.  Huskinson  (Epperstone), 
£5,066.  And  on  behalf  of  the  Gas  Company, 
the  following  professional  evidence  was  offered  : 
—Mr.  F.  Fowler  (Sheffield),  £1,584  ;  Mr.  S.  F. 
Holmes  (Sheffield),  £1,584  ;  Mr.  H.  Goddard 
(Lincoln),  £1,515 ;  Mr.  J.  Brown  (Grimsby), 
£1,380.  The  jury  ultimately  awarded  the  sum  o 
£2,277. 

One  of  the  latest  instances  of  American  go- 
a-headism  is  to  be  found  in  Elgin,  a  town  of  5,000 
people,  on  the  Fox  River,  Illinois.  Hero  there  ig 
a  watch  manufactory  which  sends  out  00  watches 
a  day.  The  machinery  was  all  constructed  in 
Illinois  by  the  persons  owning  the  manufactory, 
and  the  speculation  was  not  thought  of  until 
1864. 

There  is  a  hitch,  it  would  appear,  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  the  Exhibition  Palace 
as  a  site  for  the  Irish  Art  Institute.  The  Govern- 
ment have  offered  £45,000  for  it,  after  having  it 
valued  by  an  English  and  Scotch  valuator.  It 
was  offered  by  the  directors  for  £uO,000,  aud  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declined  it  upon  the 
terms.  A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  was  held 
at  Dublin  on  Monday  to  discuss  the  subject,  and 
after  a  long  conversation  it  was  ultimately 
moved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  Bart.,  Alderman  Man- 
ning, Alderman  Campbell,  Messrs.  Arthur  Guin-, 
nes.=,  Switzer,  Smith,  Clay,  Hudson,  and  Allen 
be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  best 
means  of  discharging  the  liabilities  of  the  com- 
pany, and  preserving  the  building  for  the  citizens 
of  Dublin.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
It  was  stated  during  the  discussion  that  the 
liabilities  of  the  company  amounted  to  £48,000 
or  £50,000. 

Apparently,  they  have  a  curious  way  in  Eussia 
of  testing  a  bridge.  A  communication  from 
Moscow  gives  an  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
Borodino  Bridge,  jnst  terminated  over  the  Mos- 
kowa  River.  The  water  butts  of  the  fire  brigade, 
all  filled,  and  GO  carts  laden  with  sand,  weighing 
together  about  100  tons,  were  brought  on  the 
structure,  after  which  the  people  who  had  as- 
sembled on  the  banks  were  naively  invited 
to  stand  also  in  the  centre.  The  bridge 
was  fortunately  proof  against  this  foolish  experi- 
ment, for  had  any  riccident  occurred  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  terrible.  A  Te  Denm 
was  performed  at  the  cathedral  on  the  occasion, 
after  which  the  work  was  blessed  by  the  Bishop 
Mgr.  Leonide,  who  came  in  procession  with  all 
the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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At  the  monthly  ballot  of  tho  lastitution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  following  candidates  wore  balloted 
for  and  duly  elected:— As  Members:  Messrs. 
Walthow  Clarence  Barton,  James  Bower,  William 
Welham  Clarke,  Kichar J  Smith  Clayton,  F.-ancis 
JelUinDS  Donnyp,  James  Mathias,  John  Paton, 
George  Lowo  Beid,  and  David  Richmond  ;  and 
as  Associates :  Messrs.  Herbert  Coulbarn  Auder- 
BOD,  Frederick  Cadogan  Barron,  William  Thomas 
Blacklock,  Walter  Raleish  Browne,  Richard 
Henry  Brunton,  Charles  Townshend  Caseboarne, 
Kobert George  Clu'.ton,  Charleslluttoa  Croadace, 
Henry  Algernon  Shrapnel  Feuner,  William 
Eandolphlnues  Hopkins,  William  Smart  Howard, 
Alfred  Longsdon,  Kobort  RoynoWs,  Francis 
William  Robinson,  Robert  Brough  Smyth,  William 
Sykes,  James  John  Wiillis,  and  David  William 
Yonng;  and  Sir  Arthur  William  Mackworth, 
Bart,,  H.E.  It  was  announced  that  the  Council, 
acting  under  tho  provisions  of  section  4  of  tho 
bye  laws,  had  recently  admitted  as  Students  of 
the  institution,  Messrs.  James  Alston  Carfrae, 
John  >r(iloolm  Gibson,  Charles  Sohvyn  Harris, 
George  Edward  Page,  and  Frank  George  Wynne. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoN.  — Society  of  Engiueera,— Discussion  on  tho  Sower- 
«gu  works  at  Redhill,  read  on  Cth  inst.,  by 
Sidney  A.  Ittvlde,  M.A. 

Tucs.— Inutituta  of  Civil  Kngincers.— 1.  "  Irrigation 
in  India,''  bv  Mr.  Allan  Wilson,  M.  Inst.  0  2. 
2.  "  On  the  licneats  of  Irrif,Mtion  in  India, 
and  on  tho  ProiKT  Construction  of  Irrigating 
Canals,"  by  Mr.  Tlmmas  Lagin.  3.  "  Irri- 
gation in  Spain  :  chietly  in  Reference  to  the 
Constructiun  of  tho  Uenares  and  the  EsIa 
Canals  in  that  Country,"  by  Mr.  Georga 
HigKin,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Wed.— Society  of  Arts.—"  On  the  Cultivation  of  Beet 
root,  and  ita  ManuCicture  into  Sugar,"  by 
W.  A.  Giblw,   Esq. 

Fri. — Architectural  Association, — "  Hospitals,"  by  T. 
Roger  Smith,  F.U.I.B.A. 

Sat.  —  AMOciatcd  Arts  Institute,  -  Exhibition  of  .Sketches, 
Subjects,  "  The  River,"  and  "Death." 


iJLrabe  Ictus. 
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Messrs. 


TEXDERS. 
Abiscdo.t.— For  the  erection  of  a  Grammar  school  for 
120  boys,  head  master's   house,  and  offices,  on  the  Albert 
Park  Estate,  Abingdon.     Ednin  Dolby,   architect.     Quan- 
titled  by  Mr.  J.  Crawley :  - 

Nightingale  (too  late)  £5363    0 

Dover [)'2ii0    0 

ThoniaA~5nu  Diulb* ^ .'"'US    0 

King W3'-'  13 

Trow  and  Sons  (too  late; 5000    0 

Selby 4a9S    0 

Bull  and  Sons 48S3    0 

Claridge    4010    0 

Bexi.e\'. —  For  building  a  ch.apel  at  Bexley. 
Habsrshon  and  Pito,  architects  : — 

Butler    flSSS 

PatraanandCo 1490 

Nightiug.-ile 1463 

Lonagon    1450 

Falkner 1459 

Paugh  1375 

Daba  1365 

■Watte 1277 

Pearce  and  B«X)th 1154 

Bexley. — For  completing  erection  of  a  villa  for  W.  Hall, 
Esq.    Mr.  Danby,  architect :  — 

Willos    £1913 

Parkes  1870 

King  and  Sons 1065 

Nightingale 1653 

Regis 1591 

Garmd 1560 

Rogers  and  Richards 1196 

Deubv. — For  residence  for  FrAnk  Campion,  Est.,  at 
Derby.  Mos<ra.  Thompson  and  Young,  architects.  Qiiau- 
titicji  supplied  by  Messrs.  Waite  and  Jones  : — 

Bridgart    £2400 

Fryer S37!) 

Gadsby  (accepted) 2174 

GLfU'cESTER. — For  two  bouses,  Spa-ro.ad,  Gloucester,  for 
Mr.  Waters.  Mr.  il.  James,  architect,  Gloucester,  (^iiau 
titles  snpplied : — 

Cullis £1118 

Fream   1000 

Meredith  lO'.iO 

Clutterbuck  (accepted) 10^)0 

GriLDFoRD.— For  alterations  and  mlditions  to  tho  Old 
CoDgrc^atiooal  Chapel,  Guildford,  Mr.  llenry  I'eak,  arclii- 
tect  and  surreyor  :— 

Altorfttioni.    Additions.      Total. 

G.^mott £275    0    0      £257  S  0      £532  8  0 

Swayue  ti  Sons    200    2    2        262  2  5        40S  4  7 

Smith 233    0    0        228  0  0        466  0  0 

Beaglej  2U    3    6        216  5  0        460  8  G 

Mason  209  14    0        240  6  0        450  0  0 

Fooler 214    0    0        172  0  0        410  0  0 

STAfroRDaniBE. — For  lack  Hill  Church: — 

Higham £2722 

Lovalt  2350 

£«t«ourt  2325 


IliVLEV.— For  tho  erection  of  five  houses  for  llr.  Smith, 
in  Gladstone-street.    Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Palmer,  architects, 

"""Hl^hews  ^if^J    0 

Ogdeu ^^^^    S 

Tiiruei-  aua  War.1 l^^^O    J 

Bennett  aud  Cooke 1030    0 

Ellis  (accepto-1) 10^3  ^^ 

LoNDos.— For  robuilding  No.   1,  St.  Aim's-lano,    E.G. 

Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  aroliitect : — 

IJracs ^J2!'* 

Piper  and  VTheeler 1',^^ 

Browne  aud  Uobinaon IbOS 

Hen^haw l^SS 

Pritoluml J?'^ 

Turner  and  Soils 1^2? 

Webb  and  Sou l-'S-', 

Mann ]^\i 

Crabband  Vaughau  1*^^ 

liOKDON-.— For  new  building,  and  raising  storey,  Featlier- 
atonestroet,  City-roa.l.     Mr.  U.  J.  Hammond,  J^'^^'l'itect  ;— 

King  and  Sons nmi 

Eaton  aud  Chapman -"Oil 

Heu3haw  ;^°5 

Perry  aud  Co i J^^j 

MaJy 1943 

Freedy  aud  Sou  1'-*^ 

LoNCOV  —For  three  liouaes  and  shops  in  Old-street,  St, 
Liike's,  Jtiddlesex,  for  Frederick  Ingoldby,  Esq.  (Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge  :— 

Tiirrell  Brothers £2,167 

Uobson 2587 

Porter    20S2 

London.— For  the  erection  of  schools  and  class  rooms, 
Drummond-street.  Hampstead  road.  Mr.  John  Tarnug, 
architect,  G9,  Basiughall -street,  E.C.  :— 

Shurmur £2,294 

Shephei-d '-.^-O 

Kiehardi -.O^b 

Saunders 1,983 

R.  Mann 1»973 

Hill  and  Sons     1.^25 

London.— For  building  Finabury  chambers,  Luke  street, 
Finsbury,  for  F.  S.  Foster,  Esq.  H.  I.  Uammon,  architect, 
7,  Finsbury-sf^uare,  E.C.  :  — 

Bishop    £30,ir.5 

ThomandCo 211,000 

Moreland  and  Burton  28.950 

Mvers 28,505 

Brass 27,7pO 

Browne  and  Robinson 27,720 

Eaton  aud  Chapman 26.500 

^U^rer  26,100 

lI.i.K^onandPorter 24,779 

Ib.Mishaw  24,49-1 

Webb  and  Bona  24,4S0 

Newcastlb-undeb-Lyme— For  laying  out  aud  draining 
street  for  Mr.  R.  Slaney.  Mr.  G.  Lynam,  architect,  Stoke. 
ou-Treut ; — 

Broomhall £1-i^ 

Biyan 583 

Parton 472 

Edwards 430 

Pearce 392 

Smith  (accepted)  284 

NoTTiNGnAM.— For  the  enlargement  and  partial  rebuild- 
ing of  Trinity  Free  Church,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  Thomas 
C.  Hine  and  Son,  architects:  — 

Barker  £1290 

Wright 1244 

lluahworth  1214 

Stevenson  and  Weston 1202 

Simpson  aud  Lyuam    1179 

Marriott,  Wartuaby,  and  Scott 1174 

Bell  and  Wood 1149 

Vickers 1143 

Booker  1140 

Dennett  and  Co 1095 

Wool  and  Slight 1075 

Blundell   1064 

Moore 1030 

White  (accepted) 1018 

Stoke-on  Trent. — For  tho  erection  of  a  mill  and  engine 
house  for  Mr.  M.  D.  Ilollius.  Mr.  C.  Lynam,  architect, 
Stoke-on-Trent  :— 

Bradbury  £4370 

Oakley  and  Miuks 4190 

Wooldridge  4178 

Collis  and  Hudson 4118 

Barlow .^750 

Sutton  (accepted)  3750 

Matthews  (withdrawn) 3487 

Sydenham. — For  enlarging  Sydenham  house,  Sydenham, 
exclusive  of  shop  fronts  and  fittingti.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dennisou, 
archilect : — 

Tully £12.10 

Woodward  (accepted) £1090 

Taunton. — For  a  villa  residence  at  Mountlauda, Taunton, 
for  Mr.  PetT  Taylor.     Mr.  S.  Bhowbrooks,  architect  :  — 

SpiUor  £1075 

Smith    109 

Fox    785 

Aplin 746 

Showbrooks 730 

TrnDiNOTON. — For  residence  at  Teddington.  Mr,  Chas. 

Aldiidgc,  architect.      Qiiautitiea  supplied   by  Mr.    L.    C. 

Uiddctt  ;— 

Wamo    £2090 

FAmon 1S'J4 

Gammon  1601 

J.  aud  W.  8audern 1018 

Capps  and  Uit-^o 1593 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandell  and  Sadndrfw,  Quarrymon  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prioo.i  nt  tho  Qnarrioa  and  DeiKita; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  Unitud  Kingdom, 
frimished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  OUice,  Coraham, 
WUU.— [ADVT.i 


PROPERTY    SALES.  ! 

April  7. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messi-9.  Driver  and  Co. — Leasehold 
town  residence,  Np.  S,  Cavendish-place,  near  Regent's  Park, 
term  53  ye;irs  unexpired  at  £25  per  annum— Stdd  for 
£5,900. 

Leasehold  stabling  and  coach  house,  premises.  No.  15, 
Queen  Anne's-mews,  adjoining  above,  term  14  years  uuex- 
pircil.  at  £30  per  annum— £5. 

Freehold  four  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  51  to  54,  Millbank- 
atreet.  Westminster — £4,500. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  13,  Church  street,  Westminster, 
let  at  £65  per  annum,  term  IG  years  unexpired  at  £32  per 
annum — £325. 

By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer. —I'roehold 
two  houses.  Nos.  30  aud  31,  Crimscott  street,  Bermondsey, 
annual  value  £50 — £350. 

Freeliold  nine  acres  of  building  land  in  Acton-lane,  and 
two  copyliold  houses,  let  at  £20  per  annum,  facing  Actou- 
green— £5,S00 

Freehold  residence.  No.  2,  Ebor-terrace,  Albion-road,  ' 
Stoke  Newington,  let  at  £46  per  annum — £050. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  7,  Ebor-teirace,  let  at  £48  per 
annum — £610. 

By  Mr.  George  Prickett. — Leasehold  six  houses  and  pro- 
mises, Nos,  61  to  00,  Upper  Ground- street,  Blackfriarsroad,        J 
producing  £69  10s.  per  auuum,  term  96  years  from  1800,  at 
£20  5s,  per  annum — £360, 

Leji-sehold  house,  No.  5,  West  square,  St.  George's -road, 
Southwark.  let  at  £30  per  annum,  term  87^  years  from 
1794,  at  £10  10s.  per  annum— £125. 

Leaseliold  house,  premises,  and  piece  of  land  in  Gi'eat 
Dover-street,  Borough,  producing  £S1  per  annum,  term  61 
years  from  1S24,  at  £25  per  annum— £430. 

Leasehold  sixteen  houses,  premises,  and  stabling  in  Ann'a- 
place  and  Lant-itreet,  Borough,  producing  £369  per  annum, 
term  9i  years  from  1840,  at  ij70  per  auuum — £1,690. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  298  and  300,  East-street,  Old 
Kent-road,  producing  £52  per  annum,  term  G9i  years 
from  1844,  at  £5  per  annum— £355. 

A  renter's  share  and  free  admission  to  the  Theatro 
Royal,  Drury-lane,  held  for  75^  years  from  1819 — £65. 

April  S. 

At  THE  M.\RT.  — By  Mr.  F.  Lewis. — Leasehold  threa 
bouses  (one  with  shop),  Nos.  1  to  3,  Collier-street,  Penton- 
ville,  producing  £77  Is.  per  annum,  term  expiring  in  18S4, 
at  £3  13a.  Od.  per  annum — £485. 

By  Mr.  Newbon. — Leasehold  residence,  No.  4,  Comptou- 
terrace,  Upper-street,  Islington,  j-nnual  value  £100,  term 
9tf  yeai-s  from  1S21,  at  £10  per  auDura— £1,12J. 

Leasehold  two  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  297  and  299,  Hollo- 
way-road,  piodvicing  £125  per  auuum,  term  9S  years  from 
1862,  at  a  peppercorn— £l,'iOO. 

Leasehold  five  houses,  Nos.  9, 10,  60,  C2,  audOi,  Belraont- 
street,  Chalk  Farm -road,  Kentish  Town,  producing  £i9  43. 
per  annum,  term  99  years  from  1864,  at  £6  6s.  each  por 
annum — £1,870. 

By  Messrs.  C.  C.  aud  T.  Moore. — Freehold  two  houses, 
Nos.  25  and  26,  Regent-street,  Brunswick  street.  Poplar, 
producing  £31  4s.  per  annum— £170. 

Freehold  two  houses,  Nos.  5  and  6,  North-street,  Lime- 
house,  producing  £21  9s.  per  annum— £220. 

Leagehold  two  houses,  Nos.  176  and  177,  Eastfield- street, 
Limehouse,  producing  £29  ISs.  per  annum,  term  53  years 
unexpired,  at  £4  4s.  per  annum— £160. 

Leasehold  eight  houses,  Nos.  17  to  24,  Silver-street,  Step- 
ney green,  and  a  shed  adjoining,  producing  £63  per  annum, 
term  4  years  uuexpii-ed,  at  £5  5s.  per  annum — £st5. 

Freehold  two  houses,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Oriental-villas,  Gold- 
smith's load.  Low  Leyton,  annual  value  £4*1 — £480. 

Freehold  house.  No.  1,  Prospect-villas,  Church-road,  Low 
Leyton,  anniial  value  £30 — £290. 

Freehold  five  houses,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  CuUura-strcet, 
Martin-street,  Stratford,  producing  £111  16s.  per  annum— 
£1.150. 

Leasehold  four  houses,  Nos.  7  to  10,  Suffolk-street,  Rother- 
hithe,  letat£184s.  per  annum,  term  yO  yeai-s  from  1860,  at 
£2  53.  per  annum— £600. 

Leasehold  eight  houses,  Nos.  3  to  10,  Essex  place.  Old 
Bethnal-green  road,  producing  £130  per  annum,  term  31 
years  unexpired,  at  £3  5s.  per  auuum  each — £765. 

By  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Marr.  —Freehold  three  houses,  Noa. 
13,  12,  and  7,  Mortimer  terrace,  Kentish  Town-road,  pro- 
ducing £S9  123.  per  annum -£1, 170. 


BAI^KRtJPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASINOHAIX-STRECT. 
H.  nry  Barfoot,  Princess  road,  Notting  Hill,  slater,  April 
22,  at  1. — Charles  Goodman,  Bow,  Middlesex,  builder,  April 
22,  at  1. — William  Warne,  Parker  street,  Drury  lane, 
builder,  May  I,  at  12. — Samuel  Dolman,  Victoria  grove, 
.Suuth  Ilornsey,  bricklayer,  May  1,  at  2. — John  Jamea 
Keys,  Hammersmith,  builder,  April  29,  at  1. 

TO  surrender  in  the  COUNTRY. 

Thomas  Walter,  Bristol,  carpenter,  April  21,  at  12.— Job 
Cro^sley,  Barusley,  plumber,  April  28,  at  II.— Thomas 
Ilngho:!,  Penmaenraawr,  mason,  April  28,  at  12  — Charles 
Whitworth   Morris,   Dewsbury,  painter,  April  30,  at  12. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

April  30,  G,  Basset,  Rochester,  builder.— April  30,  J.  F. 
Field,  Wood  street.  Upper  Clapton,  builder, — Mayl,  P,  R. 
Hodgo,  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  civil  engineer. — May  1,  E,  J. 
Wallis,  Golborne-road,  Paddingtou,  builder. — May  4,  A.  Q. 
Bowo  and  J,  Eccleston,  Clarendou-street,  llarrow-road, 
plumbers. — May  4,  E.  Herbert,  Mardon-road,  Bermondsey, 
plasterer.- May  5,  T.  Smith,  Pickering  place,  Bayawater, 
builder. — April  24,  T.  Jackson,  Pudsoy,  stonemason. —May 
5.  W.  H.  Green,  Glastonbury,  i  carpenter.— April  25,  T. 
Shepherd,  Worksop,  builder.— April  24,  W.  Belt,  Hull, 
plumber.  -April  22,  T.  L.  Ball,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  painter  — 
May  4,  J.  W.  Liddell,  Bromley,  Kent,  builder.— May  6,  R. 
Grant,  Croydon,  stonemason.— May  0,  T.  Ginger,  New 
Barnet, carpenter. — May  4,  J.  Oldham,  Barrow-in  Furness, 
builder.— May  4,  E.  P.  Nicholson,  Shaw  house,  near 
Alston,  joiner. 

SCOTCH  9EQUE.STRATIOX. 

Hughand  Colin  Murray,  Bishopmill,  near  Elgin,  builders, 
April  2C,  at  1. 

Dn'IDENDS. 

April  27,  B.  Ord,  Middleslwrough,  alater.-April  24,  C. 
Moyae,  Fai-ubain,  AllSaiut^",  Suffolk,  carpenter.— April  25, 
J.  Fryer,  Bidford,  timber  merchant. 


April  17,  1868. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 
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TARTXERSIUPS    DISSOLVED. 

Iljller  and  Leslie,  Islo  of  Thanet,  brickmakere.— Stead 
■.[,d  Co.,  Hilihouso,  near  Huddersfieid,  builders. — SHuders 
Mid,  Hiudley,  Manchester,  stonemasons.— Thonisett  aud 
raraoas,  Sussex  read,  Brixton,  bricklayers. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USEL 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


TXMBXB,  dutT  Is  per  load,  drawback,  Is. 


Jtmk    load  £n  10 

Qiurtwc.  rtd  pioe  ....  3  10 

„       yelluwpine..  2   IS 

Ft.  John  N.B.  yellow  0     0 

Uuelcc  Oalc,  wbtt«..  6  15 

„       birch 3  ]0 

„      elm    3  10 

Duitxic  c«k 4 


At 


3    5 


Mrmelfir   S  0 

V  v^ 3  0 

Hi-h 2  0 

.-s.Qnebecredpine  6  0 

yellowpine..     6  0 

Laihw(XHt.DanUic.fm   5  0 

et.retersbnrg  8  10 
I>e«la,prC..12(t.  byS 
1  J-  9  In..  dutyCs  per 
]    iJ,  drawl^ck  2e. 

to,  white  Brnjce  IS  0 

tiu,  whiWsrruce  IS  10 
.,'W    ptQe,  per  re* 

d.u-*d  c. 

CauaJ*.   1st  quality.  17  0 

Sod  do 11  0 


m  in.ArcbADKel,  yellow. .£11    0 
4  15  SLPeU-rtburg.  yeL..  I"  10 

4  C  Finland 7  Ifl 

0     0  Meme! 0    0 

5  ISiGotheaburg.  yelloir       8    0 

4   lv\       ..      whit«    8    0 

G     0  Gefle,  yelluw 9    0 

6  p|Sc>derham       9    0 

3     SiChriBtiiujim    per   C, 

3  15     12  ft.  by  S  by  9  In. 

8  b|    ytllow 18    0 

3     9\  Dvok  Plaiik,  DnQtac, 

l,t-r40  It.  3  in 0  15 

Pdiucb  Stone  pr  ton    6    0 
Oils.  &c 

9  6  SeAl,  pale....per  tusSS      0 

Sperm  body  1(H)    0 

Cod 35    0 

Whale.  Sth.  Spa,  pale  3  (  0 
Olive,  Oallipoti"  "     ' 


£13    0 

11    n 

8  10 
0     0 

10     0 

9  0 
10  ]0 
10  10 


19    0 
16  10 


18  1* 
13    0 


Cocoauut,  Cochiu.tOQ  64    0  25  0 

Palm.  Que 40    0  -id  0 

Linseed   33  10  34  0 

Rape&eed,  Eoe.pule..  37  14  0  0 

CottonBced 33  10  40  0 


Metals. 

Iboh;— 

h  Ban  In  London  ....  ,....per  ton  6  10    0  8  10    0      S 

Hod      do  7    5    0  7  12    6"i 

i- do  8    5    0  9    0    o(-, 

li^-.l-i.  Single      do  800  eOOf''* 

ec-^ffordfitMre  Bar*..,. do  7    5    0  7  15    oj 

B*r».  in  Wales    do  6    7    6  6    0    0      8 

Nailrc-dB     do  76    0  7  12     6       2\ 

FouiidiT  PigB,  at  GLasg.  Mo   1     ..    do  S  12    6  S  IS    0  ael. 

Encdiah  Bati do  10    0    0  10  10    0  1^ 

Steel  i—' 

gwcdlrh  Keg,  bammered      per  ton  1500  1560SJ 

gwediflh  Faggot    do  0     0     0  0    0    0 

Copper : — 

Blieet  A  Sheathing,  &  Bolts  ....per  ton  fi    0    d  £7    0    01 

Uammered  Bottoms       do  95    0    0  **    0    0 1 

Flat  BottoniB,  not  Hammered   ..       do  90     0    0  0    0    C  I 

Cake  aud  Tuufh  Ingot      do  £0    0,0  83  11     \' >    Z 

Beil  Selected     do  62    0    0  85    o    0  1 

Anstralian     do  82  10     0  E5    0     f 

Y  UM6tAl&heaUungABodB.,..perlb  0    0    7i  0    0  7U 

LKan:— 

Fi£,  Engllah      per  ton  21    S    0  0  0    0^ 

.,    Spanish  Soft     do  39    0    0  0    0     0  (   ,, 

Bht.t,Fatent      do  22]|i0  OOOr*^ 

Sheet    do  20  10    0  20  15    oj   6 

WLlto      , do  27    0    0  30    0    0 

Tnr:— 

XnglkhBlock      » per  ion  96    0    0  9S    0    0) 

do      Bar   do  99    0    0  97    0    0  >  3) 

do      Bellned  de  101    0    0  0    0    0) 

Bauca      ^ -  ..^ do  96  10    0  97    0    0">„_„ 

Btrails     do  P3  10    0  0    0    Cj     " 

Ekjulcb  or  Aimaioir? 

Trench    » pertoo  44    0  45         0 

Zixc  :— 

Buglleh  Sheet      psr  ton  26    0    0  26  10    0  24 

Devaax'sV.  M.EooflngZinc   do  26  10    0  0    0 

•  And  C  per  cent,  discount  li  laid  opon  the  new  system 

8fklteb>- 

On  the  Spot  ....>,....» per  ton  30         0  0         0  nett 

QmcKBiLTin     perbtl  6    17    0  0    0    1 


To  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 
by  the  EUILDEKS  and  GENERAL  ADVANCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION'(Limited.— Particulars  and  furms  vi  application  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Secretary.— O^ces,  110,  Caouun-Btreet. 

EMPEKOKLIFE  and  FIRE  ASSUKANCE 
SOCIETIES.— ADVANCES,  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Becnrities.  made  txoeditioualy  and  economically. — Apply  to  the 
Becrttary,  Ebenezer  Clarke,  jun,,  52,  Cannon-street,  London,  E.C. 


MORTGAGE.— £300  to  £75,000  to  be 
ADVANCED  on  well  let  property  and  on  land,  at  low  inte- 
7C3t.— Full  pa'ticulara  to  W.  S.  Douglas,  Esq..  18.  GTteat  George- 
itreet,  Westminster. 


F.   F.   BENVENTJTI'S 
PATENT   FEEDING   HOLDER, 

Applicable    to   "Writing    and   Btiling-   Pens. 

THE  Superiority  of  these  Penholders  is 
incontestable  from  the  fact  that,  beeides  their  not  eoiling  the 
fingers  whilst  writing,  or  blotting  the  place  where  they  are  laid,  they 
combine,  in  a  compasa  no  larger  thau  an  ordinary  i^eocil  ckse,  both 
penholder  aud  inkstand,  where  the  ink  is  always  preserved  pure  and 
tnafijiid  state,  without  being  affected  either  by  the  dust  or  the 
almoephere.  at  the  same  lime  that  travellers  can  eiieily  carry  them  in 
a  pocket-book  or  ui  the  pocket,  tffering  thus  the  great  convenience 
(>f  writing  a  letter  ormaking-up  accounts  anywhere. 

The  advantages  of  the  ruling  pens  are  even  greater.  They  may  be 
filled  from  a  bottle  of  liqmd  Indian  ink,  or  the  solid  ink  reudered 
liquid  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  former  l-e  used  no  other 
appliances  are  necessary,  no  dust  or  impurity  need  find  its  way  into 
the  pen.  With  the  pen  properly  charged  lines  of  any  lennth  may  b« 
ruled  without  break  or  interruption,  the  advantages  of  which  it  will 
be  need'ess  to  point  out  to  mechanical  draughtsmen.  Price  4s.  M. 
ttch.  The  trade  or  profession  supplied.— GEOKGE  EOWNEY  .-uid 
CO.,  Sole  Agent*.  t2.  Eathbone -place,  and  29.  Oxford-street ;  and 
Wholesale,  10  and  11,  Percy-stree 

RELOAR'S  COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  MAT- 

TING,  WARRANTED  UNBLEACHED, 
I  ist  of  Prices  free  by  Post. 

Warehouse— 67,  Ludgat*  hill. 


UNDEE  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  TUE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Establishment  foundtd  in  Kn^-hiiul  (in  I'^ii.'t  fur  the 
exclusive  manufacture  t)f  Solid  aud  PLit«»d  PAHQUET  FLOURS  imd 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patentees  ol  the  only  system  adapte^l  to  the  English  climat«,  wlicn-by 
the  evils  of  rnv  but,  shrixkace.  and  warpiso  (bo  common  to  w-rk 
m,\nufactun'd  in  foreign  <^liiiiate,i),  are  KKFEmuALi-T  riiBVKvrED,  —  Fo 
desiims.estimates,  aud  list  of  ncarlv  300  fluDi-a,  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARyUKTRY  WORKS.  Gr^.ve-lane.  C.uulwrwell,  6.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Mesiirs.  GUlow  aud  Co..  176,  Oxf  ird-atreet. 


A  SPHALTE— TRINIDAD— SEYSSELL 
—MINERAL  TAR, 
rilOMAS  HARRISON  and  CO,  have  now  a  refmlar  supply  of 
ROCUK  ASPUALTE  aud  MASTIC  MlNEltAL  TAR  fro-u  rrance. 
and  can  uudi-rtake  to  execute  any  work  m  Awpbalte  of  the  very  fluiHt 
Srj^.-'cll  quality,  as  well  as  Trinidad  aud  British  Asphaltes,  on  the 
moat  reasonable  t^^rma. 
PRKPARFH   /  *'^''    ^^^T    description  of    BtJiLOlso,    Railway    and 

V       AfiRlCCLrURAL   WOBK. 

TEMPEEED  (  '"""^  every  purpose,  situation,  and  Expoet  to   every 

E«-udi-red  to  uniform  consistency  by  Ste^m  Power. 

The  trade  supplied  on  avU\uitage<>uB  terms;  and   estiuiattiB  gtveo  for 

wiirltf  of  anj' niat'nitnde  ;  alau  fur 

LAVING  TAR  PAVEMENT. 

THOMAS  BABKISON  &  Co. 

ASPHALIE.     WUITINO,     AND    PAINT    WOEKS— 
Caiuliri<li:e  Death  Wharf,  Hackney, 
Siinderlaud  Wharf,  Rutherhithe, 
City  OiBces,  4.  New  London-street,  K.0, 
(Opposito  the  BLackwall  E&ilway). 


ROAD    MAKING. 

0 

rX  is  generally  admitted  that  the  State  of  the  lU'ads  in 
I  most  of  our  large  Cities  and  Towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
Pro^iiiceB,  is  anything  but  creditable  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and 
we  are  constantly  reminded  that  we  are  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  ceutur^"  behind  ourcoutinentai  neighbours  in  these  matters. 
It  is  also  argued  by  competent  authorities  that  this  is  owing 
not  so  much  to  inferior  or  shorteupply  of  materia',  as  to  the 
imperfect  manipulation  of  the  same;  and  it  is  manifestly 
due  to  the  systematic  u.se  of 

SUPERIOR   HEAVY  ROLLERS 

on  the  continent,  that  they  have  made  such  strides  in  ad 
Tance  of  us  in  Kngland, 

The  undernamed,  having  for  three  or  four  years  past  given 
gi-eat  attention  to  the  subject,  and  foreseen  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  these  Implements,  have  introduced  and  beg  to 
oflfer  to  the  notice  of  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Engineers, 
Boards  of  AVorks,  &c.,  itc.  their 

Patent  Water  Ballast  Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Metal  Rollers,  for  Horse  Power, 

(in  all  sizes,  from  one  to  ten  tons)  as  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
most  efficient  extant ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  suitable  for 
the  emergency. 

Price  Lists,  and  all  further  information,  on 
application  to 

AMIES,  BARFORD  &  CO,, 

Engineers,  Queen  Street  Iron  Woiks, 
PKTEItBOROUttH. 


WHY      PAT      RENT? 

THE    ARTIZANS,    LABOUREKS',    and 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Established  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862. 

Capital.  £250,000,  in  25.0l<0  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Deposit,  lOs.  per  Shars  on  application,  and  lOs.on  allotment. 

pEEBTODfT.— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

ARBnTU.T0B5. 

The  Ri^bt  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
burj-.  K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lich- 
field 


Lord  Eleho,  M.P. 
Mr.  William  Thompson 
Mr.  David  M'Gregor 
Mr.  James  Fletcher 


Baskkm.— N.itional  Bank  (Charing -cross). 

BoucrmRi. — Me^ssrs,  Lauiidy  and  Ktut,  5.  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

Secret  ART.— Mr.  William  Swiudlehnrst, 

Chiep  Orriccs.— 147,  Strand,  Loudon  W.C. 


This  Company  is  specially  formed  to  assist  the  -working  clawes  to 
obtain  improved  dwellings  from  the  best  designs,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
Biblo  cost,  upon  the  co-operatiT»  principle. 

THK  PURCHASE  OF  A  HOUSE.— See  Prospectus. 

No  Solicitor's  or  Surveyor's  Fees  are  chaiged.  A  Fixed  Ilate  of  In- 
terest ol  6  per  cent,  is  charged  upon  Purchaae-money  upon  the  Pro- 
perty erected  by  the  Company. 

NoBeershop,  Inn.  oi  Tavern  shall  at  any  time  be  erected  on  any 
proi>erty  of  the  Company. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.  Prospectusee 
sent  by  the  Secretary,  oa  receipt  ol  a  letler  enclosing  a  postage 
stamp. 

ACTIVE  AGENTS   WANTED. 


ASSURANCE 


WHITTINGTON   LIFE 
COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICE  :  37,  MOO RG ATE- STREET,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :  59,  PICCADILLY,   AIANCHESTEE. 

Moderate  Eatei  of  Premiums—especialiy  (or  young  lives. 
EoMfii*  have  been  declared  in  leoo.  lf■li^.  and  1:G6. 
PoLint-s  made  payable  during  lifetime  _     . 

Ib-VALip  A5oStcoM>-ci-Afi5  LIVES  iuauTcd  on  a  new  principle. 

ALFRED  T.  BOWSER.  Manager. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
ciating pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  ^"'ckly  relieved  ^d 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  that  celebrated  medicine,  BLAIE  S  OOUT  and 

EHETJMAnC  PILLS.                                     ^             *  j   ^   „  »>,«irT,.,> 
They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  daring  their  use. 
and  are  cerxain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  P*"-. 
s-Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  lid.  and  28.  9d.   per  box    or 
obtained  through  any  Chemirt. _ 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC— UNPARAL- 
LELED EASTER    N0VELTrE3.-"The  ,Sh»dow  Blondin 
on  the  Hish  Prf.pe.'-Protes.or  Pfpper  "n  FMstUy  •  Pl.tical   "Pf"' 

„     ,._  ..^.'»,,     --.ctral,   imd  Dioramic  Eutettolouient.      The 

scenea  by  O'Connor,   of    llio   Ilaymirtet. 


M;irqnia   of    C»rab,iS  : 


Btory, 


•The  Angel  .ndtho  Flower.,"  lUn.ti»t«i.-Sew  -.on  Jen,  »""- 
thing  floating  in  th»  Air."  lorm  a  portion  ol  the  FesUv.iU  rro"dsd 
for  the  patrons  of  the  Polytechnic,  th.  Urge  Thentre  of  -.iach  b^ 
b»en  redecorated,  and  a  new  Clasiical  Prosceninm  added,  tt.e  dosien 
of  John  O'Connor,  Esq.,  the  Haymarket  artUte.     One  ShUJuie, 


r  AMP- POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 

-1^  DWARF  OAS  PILLARS,  ditto  ditto. 

LAMP  UUAC'KETS,  ditto  ditto. 

LAMPS,  InCoi.jH'i.Tln.  Iron,  .uid  DtTui«. 
NUMllKK.S(orbrRKET-LA.MPi<.  iiewlj  InTenteil. 
FtlUNTAlNS— r..^rd«n  and  Ilrinklu^. 
<;aTP,S   KAILINt;s,  .%c.,  Ac. 
VASES  for  a.\Kl>KNS,  TEHU\rR3,  Ac..*c. 
A  Book  of  the  newest  DKSKiNS  for  ttii.ewlll  be  forwarded  Tre- 
OD  receipt  of  ;tK.  6d.  in  .tamps,  wolch  will  btt  allowed  on   flrat  order 
TURNER  and  .\LLEN.  Founders  aud  Contraotora. 
201,  UPPER  TUAME3  STEEEr.  LONDOM. 


BY 
MAJESTY'S 
LETTEK9 


HER 
ROYAL 
PATENT. 


K.sr.\]il.isn]:ii    A.n.    1774. 

AUSTINS  New  Imperial  Patent 
SUPERFINE   FLAX  SASH    LINE. 

The  nbuvc  .'vrticio  is  now  Wing  niaoufaL'tured  and  sold  iu  largs 
quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Publlc-houitv  Shutters,  aud  other 
heavy  work. 

The  manufacturers  would  recommend  it  for  ita  strength,  and  th* 
Large  lunuuut  of  wear  in  it  couicqueut  tm  its  peculiar  moaiilacture. 


AUSTIN'S  Imperial  Patent 
FLAX    SASH    AND     BLIND    LINES. 

(TSV'O  PRIZi:  MEDALS  AWAl'.DEU) 
The  Manufacturers  of  the  aV*ove  articles  particularly  wish  tn  draw- 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  IMPERIAL  PATLNT  FLAX, 
SASU  LINES,  of  which  they  arc  now  making  (nur  qualities,  ami 
they  strongly  recommend  that  in  all  cases  they  should  t>o  purchased 
in  preference  to  the  PATENT  LINES  made  from  Jute,  which  ar 
tide  has  neither  tho  STRENGTH  nor  the  DUKABILITY  of  FLAX. 
consequently  cannot  give  so  much  satiafaction  to  the  Consumer. 


They  also  invite  the  particul.ir  att-^iition  of  the  trade  t  >  tht-ir 

IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES, 

Which  .-vre  very  superior  to  anything  yet  offered. 
They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmonger*,   Merchants, 
Pa':tors,  and  Wholesale  llotues  iu  Town  or  Country. 


KAMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 
CLOTH,  in  new  and  elegant  designs,  with  or  without  borders 
Can  bo  washed  without  injury.    .An   admirable  substitute  for  carpet 


KAMPTULICON  for  HALLS,  LIBRA- 
RIES, and  NURSERIES. 


KAMPTULICON  lor  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS  and  CHURCHES. 


KAMPTULICON    for    BILLIARD 
BATH  ROOMS. 


and 


KAMPTULICON     is     Noiseless,    Warm, 
Wateriiroof,  Flexible,  and  Teiy  Durable. 

KAMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 
CLOTH,     Price  List  on   application   to   the  manufacturers, 

BRITANNIA    RUBBER   aud    KAMPTULICON 

COMPANY, 
40,  Cannon-street.    £  team  works— Bow  Common. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  COATS,  Ladies'  Mantles 

JL  made  of  silk,  alpaca,  cambric.  Gaiter*  for  walking  or  riding. 
Air  beds  and  cushions.  Cjuup  Kheets,  warranted  to  wlIhBtaud  the  in- 
fluence of  tropical  climates,  and  will  not  become  stiff  in  cold  temp«- 
raturea. 

BRITANNIA    RUBBER   and    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY.  40,  Cannon -street. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  MACHE.  CAETOX  PIERRE,  and  COMPOSITION, 
produced  iu  the  best  style;  and  eatimates  furnished  on  receipt  of 
drawiURS.  Established  80  years.  WILLIAM  SMAET,  41,  Cliltou- 
street.  Finsbur>'.  London,  E.C. 


TMPROVED    TRACING    PAPER,    30in. 

I  by  20in..  3a.,  4s.,  and  5s.  per  quire  ;  40in.  by  3(>in.,  Ca.,  "s.  6d.. 
and  Ps.  6d.  per  quire;  60in.  by  40in..  ISs.  aud  178.  per  quire  ;  Con- 
tinuous. 40iD  wide,  10s.  per  piece  (CO  yards'.  Patent  Trying  Linen, 
30in.  wide.  1«.  6d.  x>er  yard.  30s.  per  piece  (24  yards) ;  4Mu.  wide.  Ss. 
per  yard  408.  per  piece  (24  yards).  Gilbert's  Sui>enor  Drawing  Pen- 
cils. Is.  9d.  per  dozen.  Strong  Cartridge  Paper,  (rom  Is.  3<l.  to  4a.  6d. 
per  quire.    Whatman's  Drawing  Paper.    Quantity,  Specification,  and 

other  Papers.     Colours.  Brushes.  Ac.  

C.  MOODY,  257.  HIGH  HOLBOEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


WINDOW      and      DOOR      PLATES.— 
The  best  and  Cheapest  Work  iu  the  Trade. 
LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CO., 
S32,  High  Ilolborm 
Jewellers'  andevery  description  of  Shop-flttlng  Makers. 


-CLERGYMEN,     ARCHITECTS, 

V^     tCHOOLMASTKRS.  .and  all  others  Interested   in    Education, 
should  ubLiin 

MESSRS.  SIDE  BOTH  AM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARTISTS,  .,„,„„„ 

PAF.10NAGE     WORKS.     ALBERT     STREET,     MANCHESTER, 

Complete  Catalogue  of  School  Fitting's, 

and  other  luformatiou.  which  will  Ije  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  three  stamps. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ARMIT   WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEE8.  CURRIERS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 

for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lifctii  sent  free  by  post. 
WAREHOUSE-SI,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  AGENT. 
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WLLIAM   S.    BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY    APPOINTMENT    TO   H."R.n.    THE    PFvINCE   OF  WALES, 
SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  700  Illustrations  of 


STF.RI.IXO  SILVER  and 

sTove-i. 

TE  V  TRAYS, 

TOILET  WARE. 

ELKCTRO-PLATE. 
NICKKL  SILVKR,  and 

FENDERS, 

MARBLE  CHIMXEV-PIEOES. 

URNS,  and 
KETTLES. 

IRON  AND  BRASS   BEDBTEADS 

BRITANNIA  METAL  GOODS. 
11181:  COVERS. 

KITCHEN  RANGES, 
LAMPS. 

CLOCKS. 

TABLE  CUTLERY. 

BED- ROOM    CABINET    PUBNI 

HOT  WATER  DISHES. 

GASELIERS, 

BATHS. 

TURE,  ETC.. 

With  Lista  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  Large  Show  Rooms  at 
30,  OXFORD  STREET,  W.  ;    1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4,  NEWMAN  STREET  ;    4,  5,  and  6, 
PERRY'S  PLACE;  and  1,  NEWMAN  YARD,  LONDON,  W. 


THE    RICHEST    ASSORTMENT    OF     CHIMNEY-PIECES     IS    AT 

WILLIAM    S.    BURTON'S. 


rriflie,  J,„ne  Heuri.  Vert  T„ti,„"e  T  ^^SCk  and  G^i,? "tk  W^Lvr  ^^"'^  V'^t'  ''""'^'^'  <^''=^P^'-'  ^^^"^^'^^'^  S™--  ^-''^ 
Rena,«^nco.  I.oui.h  XIV  .  Louis  XV..  Pompadou'r,  Louis  X\aModernr'h  Strict  I"'"'  m'V*"^  'm  "^''  ""'"''^^  '''^  uudermentionod  styles  :- 
nch  ana  exquisite  sculpture,  are  veritable  works  of  art.  A  complete  aUortment^'  vl'lh  A^Sf\  °nu'^  '^"''?°''  ''"'  "^'^  •  "^^^^  ««™™'.  f™°>  *«'• 
•legact  deeigns.    The  prices  range  from  £112«.  to  £100         "="'"?"'«  assortment  of  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney-pieces  is  also  on  show,  including  many 
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NATIONAL   PORTRAIT  EXHIBITION. 
[Second  Notice.] 

IN  oiir  former  notice  of  these  portraits,  it 
was  remarked  that  of  a  large  majority  of 
them  even  the  general  public  will  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  indivitluals  whom  they  re- 
present. Where  the  portraits  tliemselves 
may  not  be  familiar,  engravings  have  given 
them  popularity.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly 
every  very  celebrated  Englishman  and  Scotch- 
man who  has  lived  and  died  since  the  year 
1  S(1(t  is  here.  Several  of  the  notabilities  are, 
indeed,  largely  represented.  There  are  five 
portraits  of  Nelson,  taken  at  different  periods 
of  the  great  captain's  life,  by  Devis,  lligaud, 
Guzzardi,  Gainsborough,  and  Abbot.  Of 
Canning  there  are  five  portraits,  all  by  Law- 
rence, besides  an  early  portrait  by  Hoppner  ; 
while  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  likewise  drawn  by 
tl\e  different  pencils — those  of  Saxon,  Eae- 
)'Um,  Grant,  Faed,  and  Leslie,  the  last  a 
cabinet  likeness,  which  seems  perfect.  No 
other  poet,  statesman,  or  warrior  has  received 
the  like  honour,  though  the  instances  are  by 
no  means  few  where  there  are  two  and  three 
portraits  of  the  same  individual.  Asa  rule, 
a  man's  popularity  measures  the  number  of 
his  portraits,  and  if  these  are  not  always  the 
best  they  will  at  all  events  attract  the  most 
attention.  But  there  are  many  portraits  in 
the  exhibition  which,  though  not  belonging 
to  the  most  prominent  of  great  men,  never- 
theless deserve  a  more  than  passing  glance 
from  the  visitor— for  the  sake  of  the  man,  or 
the  art,  or  both.  Of  the  many  thousands  of 
persons  who  have  visited  South  Kensington 
during  the  last  ten  days,  only  an  infinitesi- 
mal number,  we  dare  say,  has  stood  a  single 
minute  before  the  portrait  of  William  Blake, 
probably  the  most  rmpopular  of  men,  artist 
or  poet,  yet  certainly  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy characters  in  the  exhibition.  He  is 
here  limned  by  Thomas  Phillips,  seated, 
pencil  in  hand,  and  looking  up  as  if  for  a  vision. 
The  descriptive  note  in  the  catalogue 
says,  of  the  engraver,  painter,  and  poet, 
that  he  was  distinguished  by  a  grand, 
wild  visionary  genius.  It  informs  us, 
further,  that  he  was  born  in  London,  28tli 
November,  17D7;  apprenticed  to  an  engraver, 
for  whom  he  made  drawings  from  the  monu- 
ments in  AVestminster  Abbey,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  that  he  pub- 
lished "  Songs  of  Innocence"  in  1789,  and 
"  Songs  of  Experience"  in  1794,  besides  other 
effusions ;  and  that  he  illustrated  Mary 
Wolstoncroft's  "  Tales  for  Children,"  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts,"  the  "Book  of  Job,"  &c. 
But  those  who  would  learn  his  wonderful 
story  must  read  elsewhere.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  that 
exists  with  regard  to  Blake.  The  Edinlunjh 
Ecricw,  tliirty  years  ago,  thought  he  could 
scarcely  be  considered  a  painter  at  all,  while 
Fuseli,  with  characteristic  candour  as  Mr. 
Gilchrist   says,   used   to   declare,   "  Blake   is 

d d  good  to  steal  from."     Flaxman  said 

that  his  poems  were  as  grand  as  his  pictures 
— poems  which  Wordsworth  only  looked 
upon  as  the  productions  of  insane  genius. 
The  merits  of  "  this  most  supersensuous  of 
the  sons  of  art,"  as  David  Scott,  a  kindred 
genius,  calls  Blake,  have  become  better 
known  and  appreciated  of  late,  particularly 
since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  life  of 
the  painter,  published  five  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Macruillan  and  Company.  This 
work  consists  of  two  handsome  volumes,  and 
is  illustrated  from  Blake's  own  works  by 
Linton,  and  has  the  fac-simile  of  a  portrait  on 
ivory,  painted  from  the  life  by  John  LinneU 


in  18^7 — the  year  of  Blake's  death — very 
interesting.  The  author  of  the  life  of  Etty 
succeeded  in  giving  us  something  like  a  just 
conception  of  the  cliaracter  of  Blake,  and  the 
biography  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  in  the  language.  Then,  the  other 
month,  Mr.  .Swinburne,  the  poet,  favoured  us 
with  "A  Critical  Essay"  on  the  painter. 
This  book  is  very  long,  often  confused  and 
conceited,  and  seldom  colierent.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Wm.  Michael  Rossetti,  one  of  Bkike's 
most  ardent  admirers,  and  is  only  valuable 
for  the  fact  that  its  author  is  able, 
on  the  good  authoritj'  of  Mr.  Linnell, 
to  contradict  the  story  about  Blake  and  his 
wife  sitting  as  Adam  and  Eve  in  their  garden 
in  Hercules-buildings,  Lambeth.  Blake  did 
many  a  queer  thing,  but  we  are  now  assured 
that  he  never  did  anything  so  repulsive  and 
absurd  as  that.  In  spite  of  the  obscurity 
which  has  hitherto  surrounded  the  painter's 
name,  his  drawings  and  prints  now  fetch 
prices,  which,  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  says,  would 
have  solaced  a  life  of  penury  had  their  pro- 
ducer received  them.  So  much  for  William 
Blake.  In  another  room  may  be  seen  the 
honest,  good-natured  countenance  of  Thomas 
Bewick,  the  engraver  (by  Nicholson),  who 
was  in  all  respects  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
other,  and  died  the  year  after  him.  Not  far 
distant  is  Lonsd.ale's  portrait  of  William 
Sharp,  another  distinguished  master  of  en- 
graving, who  died  in  1824.  In  addition  to 
the  pictures  formerly  mentioned,  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  contribute  a  good  por- 
trait of  Thomaa  rinlip,  Earl  de  Grey,  one  of 
their  presidents,  painted  by  John  Wood,  as 
also  portraits  of  Nicholas  Revett  (1721 — 
1804),  and  Sir  Robert  Taylor  (1714—1768). 
Neither  canvas  has  got  the  artist's  name. 
Revett,  a  Suffolk  man,  was  an  extensive 
traveller  and  writer  on  architecture.  He 
went  to  Italy  and  Greece  with  "Athenian" 
Stuart,  and  assisted  in  editing  the  hatter's 
"Antiquities  of  Athens."  In  17(j6,  he  accom- 
panied Chandler  to  Asia  Minor,  and  edited 
with  him  the  "  Ionian  Antiquities."  Revett 
was  also  tlie  architect  of  the  Church  of 
Ayott  St.  Lawrence,  Herts.  Taylor  was 
sculptor  as  well  as  architect.  Guest's  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  figure 
of  Britannia  at  the  Bank  of  England,  were 
from  his  chisel  Originally  the  sou  of  a  Lon- 
don stonemason,  he  lived  to  be  knighted,  and 
to  amass  a  large  fortune,  part  of  which  he 
left  for  the  foundation  of  the  Taylorian  In- 
stitution for  the  study  of  modern  languages 
at  O.tford.  Near  the  Smirke  portrait  is 
that  of  George  Dance,  R.A.,  Professor  of  Ar- 
chitecture to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  son  of 
the  architect  of  the  Mansion  House.  It  is  a 
successful  work  by  Jackson,  w-hose  portrait  o( 
Sir  John  Soane,  the  property  of  the  National 
Gallery,  also  finds  a  place  in  the  exhibition.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  collection  is  too 
large,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  little 
weeding  would  improve  the  exhibition. 
Perhaps,  too,  some  of  the  five  portraits  of 
George  Canning  might  have  given  place  to 
some  others  rejected  for  want  of  room  (this 
being  a  regret  of  the  committee),  the  more 
so  as  all  these  portraits  are  by  one  artist. 
At  the  same  time  every  visitor  will  admit  that 
out  of  these  nine  hundred  portraits  very  few- 
are  wholly  uninteresting  or  out  of  place  in  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind.  The  interest  differs 
just  as  the  features  of  the  individuals  repre- 
sented differ,  and  some  of  the  portraits  will  of 
coarse  strike  one  and  please  one  more  than 
others.  We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of 
the  more  noticeable  and  generally  interesting 
portraits— the  clief  d'xuvres  of  the  exhibition  ; 
let  us  indicate  one  or  two  more.  A  picture  cf 
Ra{faelle,ithasbeen  said,  teaches  virtue,  and  the 
saying  might  be  applied  to  some  of  the  trea- 
sures at  South  Kensington.  Nobody,  we  fancy, 
can  look  upon  the  portrait  of  William  Wil- 
berforce,  by  Richmond,  witliout  being  the 
better  for  it.  The  little  man  sits  in  a  big 
chair  the  "very  picture  "  of  bright  intelligence, 
contentment,  benignity,  and  all  that  is  good  in 


human  nature.  There  is  a  charm  and  fasci- 
nation in  the  face  of  Wilberforce  far  more  at- 
tractive than  the  bewitching  smile  of  Lady 
Hamilton  as  a  htccliante,  which  critics  have 
described  in  such  glowing  terms.  This  is  a 
picture  at  which  we  linger,  and  come 
away  satisfied.  Hanging  by  its  side  is  Lane's 
fine  portrait  of  Clarksou,  the  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the 
friend  of  Wilberforce.  There  is  a  good  por- 
trait of  Pitt,  by  (Gainsborough,  and  a  more 
striking  likeness  by  Hopjmer.  Gains- 
borough's wizard  like  couuten.ance  of 
Erskine  is  also  here,  and  we  have  Fux 
and  Sheridan  from  the  pencil  of  Reynolds. 
Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  by  Owen,  and  a 
second  and  better  portrait  of  Eldon,  Ijy  Law- 
rence, hang  close  by.  Turner's  well-known 
portrait  by  himself  has  been  contributed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
grouped  not  far  apart  from  each  other  are 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Sir  H.  Halford,  Sir 
Matthew  AVood,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr. 
Abernethy,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Dalton  (the 
author  of  the  Atomic  Theory),  and  Sir  H. 
Davy  —  a  glorious  galaxy  of  intellect. 
Cobbett  and  Gift'arJ,  of  the  Quarter!;/,  are 
represented,  with  a  whole  host  of  contemporary 
poets  and  writers  to  kee]i  them  company. 
The  Lake  school  is  particularly  well  re- 
presented. Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Kirk  White 
have  not  been  overlooked,  while  tlie 
portraits  of  Christopher  North,  Lockhart, 
Crabbe,  Southey,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Samuel 
and  Hartley  Coleridge  are  among  the  best  in 
the  exhibition.  There  is  a  very  fine  portrait 
of  John  Constable,  R.A.,  which  is  hung  very 
high,  and  not  seen  to  advantage.  Edward 
Dayes's  portrait,  by  himself,  shares  the  same 
fate — a  clerical-looking  gentleman  who  w;vs 
a  water-colour  painter,  and  the  teacher  of 
Girtin.  He  died  in  1805.  There  is  more 
than  one  portrait  of  Macaiday  and  Thacke- 
ray, each  being  represented  in  his  study  ;  and 
everybody  will  delight  to  look  upon  the 
sharp,  keen,  and  sensitive  face  of  Hood,  and 
that  of  Rogers,  with  its  serene  and  benevolent 
expression.  The  portraits  of  Sydney  Smith, 
Theodore  Hook,  Hookham,  Frere,  and  Douglas 
Jerrold  will  recall  many  pleasant  thoughts 
and  diverting  reminiscences.  The  portion  of 
the  gallery  which  is  allotted  to  the  portraits  of 
those  eminent  men  in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in 
politics  who  have  adorned  the  Victorian  era  is 
crowded  with  master-pieces  of  portraiture. 
There  are  portraits  of  Peel,  Palmerstou, 
Daniel  O'Connell,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  Sir  F.  Buxton,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
Cobden,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Herbert,  and 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  Lord  Campbell, 
Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Macaulay,  Hallam, 
Lord  Rosse,  Faraday,  Sir  W.  Peel,  Lord 
Clyde,  and  General  Sir  C.  Napier, 
and  other  great  names  which  have 
passed  into  history.  The  portraits  of 
distinguished  women  which  grace  the  gal- 
leries, and  of  which  there  is  a  large  number, 
give  a  special  attraction  to  them.  There  is  a 
full-length  portrait  of  the  Queen,  by  Winter- 
halter;  a  second  likeness  of  Her  Majesty  as 
the  Princess  Victoria  is  very  charming. 
There  are  two  portraits  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte — one  representing  her  as  an  inter- 
esting child  of  four  or  five  years  old  hold- 
ing up  some  music  to  her  mother,  who  is 
sujiposed  to  be  playing  upon  the  Iiarp — a 
rather  fanciful  picture  this  ;  and  another  as 
a  j'oung  woman,  it  must  be  owned,  some- 
what coarse  and  vulgar-looking.  Jlrs. 
Robinson,  as  "  Perdita,"  is  represented  by 
more  than  one  portrait  by  Reynolds  and 
Romney,  as  is  also  Lady  Hamilton,  and  both 
ladies  will  attract  many  admirers.  Reynolds's 
Jane,  Duchess  of  Gordon,  Mrs.  Opie's  por- 
trait, by  her  husband,  and  the  Countess 
of  Mansfield,  by  Romney,  also  deserve  notice. 
But  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  modern 
pictures  is  the  group  of  Henrietta,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  with  her  two  children.  The 
face  of  the  little  girl  is  angelic,  and  the  little 
boy  her  brother  is  a  perfect  study.      The 
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whole  piclure  is  vlit  cleverly  painted,  and 
e\.ceedingly  happy  in  conception.  Roiuney's 
own  portrait,  and  that  of  his  blind  father,  is 
another  striking  picture,  drawn  with  great 
force.  But  our  space  is  c.\hausted,  and  we 
conclude  by  advising  everybody  who  has  not 
yet  done  so  to  go  and  spend  a  day  at  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition.  A  more  de- 
lightful and  instructive  place  it  would  be  im- 
possibl;  to  name.  It  has  been  happily  said 
of  this  e.xhibition  that  it  "  concludes  that 
pictorial  historj-  of  England  in  three  volumes 
of  which  the  pages  are  the  faces  of  illustri- 
ous men  and  women  and  the  authors  arc  the 
great  artists  of  many  centuries." 


THE    PEACTICE    OF    ENGINEERING 
FIELD  WORK.* 

fPlIE  connection  between  the  title  of  tlie 
J_  present  volume  and  its  contents  is  not 
by  any  means  apparent.  In  fact,  it  is  of  a 
character  so  slight  as  to  cause  the  former  to 
be  a  complete  misnomer.  By  the  term 
"  Engineering  Field-work  "  is  usually  imJer- 
stood  by  the  profession  that  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  several  opera- 
tions required  for  transferring  the  plans  of 
any  undertaking  from  tlie  paper  to  the 
ground.  In  tliis  sense,  which  is  alone  the 
correct  one,  it  includes  the  calculations 
necessary  for  using  both  the  level  and  theodo- 
lite, with  the  inlbrmation  rei^uisite  for  laying 
out  curves,  surveying,  setting  out  bridges  and 
other  foimc'ations.  The  reader  will  be  rather 
surprised  to  tind  that,  under  the  above  title,  the 
whole  volume  is  simply  a  compilation  of 
reports,  specifications,  and  descriptions  of 
works  and  processes  that  have  been  all  pre- 
viously treated  of,  and  which  might  Lave 
been  compiled  by  anyone  possessing  no  pro- 
fessional qualihcations  whatever.  The 
author,  in  the  preface,  by  a  direct  pctitio 
principii,  assumes  what  every  engineer  knows 
to  be  still  a  completely  unsolved  problem, 
that  is,  the  economical  utilisation  of  sewage. 
That  it  has  been  successful  in  a  few,  a  very 
few  exceptional  instances,  there  is  no 
(Question ;  but  it  is  equally  irrefutable  that 
it  has  miserably  failed  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  and  the  bare  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  raise  capital  in  its  behalf  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  distrust  in  which  it  is  held. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  but  we 
do  emphatically  maintain  that  it  has  at 
present  not  arrived  at  that  stage  which  can, 
m  an  honest  sense,  be  termed  a  success. 

In  the  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
different  qualities  of  water  and  their  various 
impurities,  due  force  is  attached  to  the  pre- 
sent inadequate  character  of  the  London  water 
supply,  and  it  is  justly  observed  that  it  will 
probably  require  a  metropolitan  epidemic 
before  the  necessity  is  perceived  for  adopting 
one  of  the  great  and  comprehensive  schemes 
now  some  time  before  the  public  and  the 
Government.  Chapter  II.  deals  with  the 
water  supplies  of  various  towns,  includin- 
Brighton,  .Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Cambridge, 
Bristol,  and  others,  and  investigates  the  re- 
lative advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
dillerent  methods  of  ensuring  either  a  con- 
stant or  intermittent  supply.  The  diffi- 
culty to  be  overcome  with  respect  to  a  con- 
stant supply  is  the  exercise  of  such  a  control 
and  surveillance  as  will  prevent  waste  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  not 
partake  of  too  stringent  or  inquisitorial  a 
character.  The  invariable  occurrence  of  an 
enormous  waste  of  water  has  always  been  the 
objection  urged  against  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stant supply,  but  there  is  no  actual  necessity 
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for  any  waste  to  take  place  if  proper  powers 
of  inspection  and  supervision  are  granted  by 
the  Waterworks  Act  to  the  company,  together 
with  authority  to  prescribe  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  tajjs  and  plugs,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
enforce  their  use  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
The  consumption  at  Edinburgh,  o«  iug  to  the 
company  not  having  authority  of  this  nature, 
averages  about  33  gallons  per  head,  whereas 
by  taking  the  proper  jirecautions  to  obviate 
intentional  waste  and  accidental  leakage,  the 
rate  might  be  reduced  to  20  gallons  at  the 
outside.  So  far  as  its  waterworks  are  con- 
cerned, Edinburgh  is  particularly  fortunate.  It 
is  supplied  upon  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
and  no  pumping  is  rei^uired,  since  the  greatest 
height  at  which  the  water  can  be  delivered  is 
450  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark. 
As  an  instance  of  the  magnitude  to  which 
waste'  sometimes  attains,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  Cambridge,  upon  one  occasion  when 
the  ball-cock  of  a.  water-closet  cistern  was  out 
of  order,  the  water  ran  away  at  the  rate  of 
10,000  gallons  per  diem,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  waste  pipe  being  improperly  con- 
nected with  the  drain,  there  was  no  suspicion 
that  so  enormous  an  amoimt  of  leakage  was 
taking  place. 

As  a  contrast  to  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge, 
we  find  Bristol  supplied  with  water  iipon  the 
intermittent  system,  in  which  it  also  appears 
a  large  amount  of  waste  takes  place.  The 
source  of  the  loss  lies  in  the  water-  closets,  which, 
when  constructed  upon  the  old  principle, 
allowed  of  the  valves  being  pro])ped  up,  so  as 
to  remain  open  all  night,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  delivery  of  the  water. 
This  habit,  which  was  very  prevalent,  has 
been  checked  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
description  of  closet,  which  does  not  allow 
of  any  such  tampering.  In  balancing  up  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  by  using  suitable  valves,  taps, 
and  cocks,  waste  may  be  ecjually  prevented  in 
both  methods  of  supply.  There  is  no  need  of 
cisterns,  save  for  water-closets,  in  the  one 
method,  but  as  they  occupy  no  particular 
space  exclusively,  their  presence  is  scarcely 
perceived.  Where  the  cistern  is  nothing 
better  than  an  old  water  butt  or  dirty  tub, 
no  doubt  a  considerable  degree  of  fouling 
takes  place  ;  but  if  a  cistern  be  covered  over, 
and  the  water  be  tolerably  pure,  it  will  re- 
main free  from  sediment  for  a  long  while. 

The  dispute  that  was  carried  on  respecting 
the  relative  merits  of  sewers  and  pipe  drains 
may  be  possibly  yet  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers.  Some  advocated  large  brick 
sewers,  others  smaller  sized  pipes.  The  Pari- 
sianshaye  committed  themselves  to  the  former, 
their  principal  sewers  l)eing  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  admit  of  men  walking  upright  in  them; 
it  has,  however,  been  supposed  upon  good 
authority^  that  these  large  underground 
thoroughfares  were  constructed  (^uite  as  much 
with  a  strategic  intention  as  with  that  of  carry- 
ing away  the  storm  water  and  the  surface 
drainag'e.  There  is  at  present  no  sewage  by 
water  carriage,  strictly  speaking,  in  Paris.  The 
fourtli  chapter  of  Mr.  IlaskoU's  book  treats 
of  the  subject  of  sewers  and  pipes.  A  wide 
difference  in  opinion  has  existed  with  regard 
to  the  limit  at  which  it  is  more  econoniical 
to  employ  brick  than  pipe  drains.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
and  less  laborious  to  simply  lay  and  joint  a 
series  of  lengths  of  pipes  than  to  build  a 
sewer,  but  practice  has  demonstrated  that 
w;here  the  diameter  of  the  drain  exceeds 
eighteen  inches,  the  brick  sewer  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  every  way.  Witli  earthenware  pipes 
exceeding  certain  dimensions,  the  ri^k  of 
breakage  is  very  much  increased,  and  the 
joints  moreover  require  particular  care  and 
attention  in  laying.  At  page  77  there  is  a 
palpable  typographical  error,  where  agricidtu- 
ral  land  is  spoken  of  as  worth  £1(10  and  .£200 
peracre,insteadoffromX10toi;2(i.  Respecting 
the  best  form  of  sewer,  tlie  proper  rate  of  incl.'^ 
nation,  and  other  details  in  connection  with 
them,  some  useful  inl'ormatiou  is  given  in  the 
chapter  under  consideration,  and  the  author's 


views  are  sound  and  clear  upon  the  matter. 
We  would  recommend  the  beginner  and  the 
pupil  to  draw  to  a  scale  of  about  half  an  inch 
to  a  foot  the  various  sections  mentioned  by 
Hawksley,  Neville,  and  other  eminent  hy- 
draulic engineers,  as  those  most  suitable  for 
se\\'ers,  and  then  to  carefully  compare  their 
dift'erent  capacities  and  advantages.  The  eye 
although  not  always  an  infallible  guide, 
will  nevertheless  readily  perceive  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  correct  principle  has 
been  departed  from.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  remarks  relating  to  clay  puddle, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  substi- 
tution of  concrete  would  be  attended  upon  a 
large  scale  with  a  commensurate  degree  of 
additional  expenditure.  The  real  difficulty 
in  puddling  any  bank,  arch,  or  wall,  is  not  so 
much  in  obtaining  suitable  material  as  in  en- 
suring it  being  thoroughly  consolidated  and  • 
beaten  up,  so  as  to  become  completely  incor- 
porated throughout  the  entire  mass.  In  Eastern 
countries,  where  the  mode  of  constructing  re- 
servoir and  water  embankments  is  of  a  very 
primitive  character,  the  operation  consists 
of  the  successive  addition  of  small  portions  of 
earth  tipped  from  baskets  carried  upon  the 
heads  of  the  labourers,  and  trodden  in  and 
amalgamated  by  the  pressure  of  innumerable 
feet,  the  whole  mass  becoming  by  these  means 
so  effectually  incorporated  as  to  be  altogether 
impervious  to  water.  That  the  material,  which 
is  always  that  obtained  upon  the  spot,  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  work, 
is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  fre- 
quently not  possessed  of  any  other  qualities 
which  would  render  it  suitable  for  ordinary 
puddling.  The  case  of  the  Vartry  embank- 
ment has  demonstrated  how  little  puddling 
is  to  be  relied  uj)on  as  a  means  of  making  a 
watertight  joint  over  the  extrados  of  an  arch, 
and  the  citizens  of  Dublin  are  paying  a  severe 
penalty  for  the  blunders  of  those  who  had 
official  charge  of  the  w'orks. 

In  the  last  chajiter  the  question  of  sewage 
is  gone  into.  We  differ  in  toto  from  the 
author  when  he  states  that  the  present  water- 
closet  system  is  doomed,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  no  system  of  sewage  can  ever  be  so 
effectual,  so  cleanly,  so  wholesome,  and  so  much 
in  consonance  with  English  tastes  and  ideas  as 
that  at  present  adopted  in  London,  which  for 
its  population  is  the  most  healthy  city  in  the 
world.  The  argument  put  forward  respecting 
the  pollution  of  streams  is  shallow,  as  there  is 
not  the  slightest  necessity  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  water  carriage  principle  should 
contaminate  rivers  and  streams  to  the  extent 
of  a  single  grain.  Manchester  is  not  a  very 
felicitous  example  to  quote  with  regard  to  the 
cesspool  system,  since  it  costs  the  corporation 
£10,000  per  annum  to  empty  them.  We 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  warning  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  cesspool  principle, 
whether  fixed  or  portable,  not  to  be  beguiled 
by  such  terms  as  ashpits  and  reservoirs,  which 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  are  cesspools,  the 
difference  being  simply  one  of  degree,  not  of 
kind.  All  deodorisers  have  utterly  failed  to 
ensure,  what  is  the  real  point,  a  sale  of  the 
substance  so  deodorised  as  manure.  The 
farmers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  any 
price,  and  will  hardly  cart  it  away  when  they 
may  do  so  gratis.  Neither  can  we  agree  with  the 
author  that  "the  conveyance  and  distribution 
of  sewage  may  also  be  a  great  niusanoe,"  nor 
do  we  comprehend  how  such  a  statement  can 
be  put  forward  when  the  conveyance  and 
distribution  of  sewage  may  be  witnessed 
daily  both  at  Croydon  and  Barking,  and 
visitors  can  easily  satisfy  themselves,  as  we 
have  done,  of  the  complete  absence  of  all 
smell  or  escape  of  noxious  gases.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  cesspool  system  forget  that  in  a 
dry  summer,  the  water  with  which  the  sewage 
is  diluted  woidd  be  of  more  value  than  the 
sewage  itself.  Drouglit  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  an  infecundity  of  soil. 
That  the  water  carriage  principle  is  in  every 
sense  the  best  mode  of  getting  the  sewage 
away  from  human  dwellings,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  there   is  also  no  doubt   that  Iho 
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best  means  of  utilising  it  has  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

A  short  chapter  on  traverse  surveying— a 
subject  vitterly  irreleyant  to  the  rest  of  the 
book,  although  the  only  portion  bearing  out 
the  title— concludes  the  volume,  which,  as  a 
compilation  for  the  purpose  of  reference, 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  value,  but  yields 
in  this  respect  to  M.  Krepp's  book,  although 
the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  an  unmiti- 
gated putt  of  Lierneur's  cesspool  system. 
"Engineering  Field-work"  is  well  printed 
and  got  up,  but  the  price  is  beyond  all  reason 
for  the  value  of  the  contents.  A  third  of  the 
sum  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  espe- 
cially since  there  is  not  a  single  plate  attached 
to  the  book. 


MATERNITIES,  WITH  A  DESIGN  FOR 
A  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL  AND   MID- 
WIFERY COLLEGE. 
By  F.  Oppeut,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  London. 

THE  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  lying-in  hospitals  at  all  has  lately 
been  again  brought  before  the  public,  and  the 
total  abolition  of  them  proposed  on  accoxmt 
of  the  alleged  higher  rate  of  mortality  in 
these  institutions  compared  with  that  of 
women  confined  at  their  homes.  Statistics 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  domiciliary 
maternities  are  far  more  preferable,  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  to  what  extent 
they  may  be  relied  iipon.  The  records  of 
hospital  cases  are  usually  exact,  especially  of 
State  hospitals  as  they  exist  on  the  continent, 
and  no  death  is  likely  to  be  omitted,  whereas 
many  difficulties  exist  preventing  the  re- 
ports of  domiciliary  maternities  being  equally 
correct.  Though  some — not  all— of  _  these 
institutions  make  it  a  rule  for  the  midwives  to 
report  on  the  cases,  this  is  not  always  done 
properly.  Many  of  the  midwives  are  bad 
reporters,  ignorant,  and  too  much  occupied 
with  the  care  of  their  precarious  existence 
to  attend  to  this  matter.  Where  the  medical 
othcers  of  the  institution  are  called  in  when 
the  case  takes  a  bad  turn,  the  fatal  issue  is 
recorded  ;  but  sometimes  the  advice  of  other 
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practitioners  is  sought,  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  patient  or  her  relations.  Also  cases  are 
reported  as  having  ended  favourably,  which 
afterwards  end  fatally.  If  of  a  number  of  one 
hundred  cases  treated  at  the  homes  of  the 
patients  one  death  is  omitted  in  the  report, 
the  death-rate  is  evidently  stated  one  per 
cent,  too  low.  A  low  death-rate  is  thus  ob- 
tained, which,  by  adding  the  omitted  cases — 
say  one  per  hundred— makes  a  higher  rate 
than  that  of  hospitals. 

Those  who  base  their  calculations  on  tlie 
reports  of  the  Registrar-General,  comparing 
the  number  of  births  with  that  of  deaths  in 
child-bed,  omit  all  the  cases  of  lingering 
disease  which  yet  end  hitally.  Again,  hospi- 
tal cases  are  of  a  graver  nature,  as  those  are 
often  sent  to  the  institutions,  where  irregu- 
larities occur.  But,  though  the  statistics  may 
be  fallacious,  still  the  broad  fact  remains  that 
puerperal  fever,  the  greatest  scourge^  of 
lying-in,  frequently  breaks  out  in  hospitals 
administered  and  constructed  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  the  writer's  convic- 
tion that  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  tids, 
and  before  sucli  an  experiment  has  been 
tried  the  hospitals  should  not  be  condemned. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  suppressed, 
for  two  reasons.  Firstly,  we  want  them  for 
certain  classes  of  the  population  who  cannot 
be  confined  at  home,  and,  secondly,  theyare 
required  for  clinical  instruction  of  midwives 
and  medical  pupils. 

The  education  and  training  of  midwives 
should  be  improved  in  connection  witli  the 
hospitals.  Honorary  medical  officers  should 
not  be  expected  to  work  gratuitously,  as  the 
duties  are  too  onerous.  No  midwife  should 
practise  without  supervision  unless  licensed, 
and  none  should  obtain  the  licence  without 
having  passed  a  course  of  lectures  on  a  uni- 
form plan,  and  they  should  have  a  popular 
manual  for  their  use. 

I  The  plan  of  construction  of  a  lymg-m 
hospital  should  unite  the  advantages  ol  the 
1  hospital  system  with  those  of  a  domicihary 
maternity.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
:  appended  design  is  that  the  lying-in  women 
are  confined  in  cells,  enjoying  almost  the 
same  isolation  as  at  home.  The  cells  should 
be  large,  and  exposed  to  the  free  circulation 
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of  air,  as  the  gallery  in  front  and  behind  is 
intended  to  be  open  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  passages  have  four  feet  less  eleva- 
tion than  the  cells,  by  which  means  it  is 
possible  to  place  separate  top  windows  above 
them. 

The  separate  blocks  are  one  floor  high, 
except  the  front  building,  which  may  have 
three  storeys,  basement,  and  attics,  by  carrying 
the  centre  part  one  floor  higher.  This  build- 
ing contains  the  rooms  of  the  director  and 
other  officials,  a  large  and  light  lecture  room, 
store  and  sleeping  rooms,  as  also  accommoda- 
tion for  females  awaiting  their  delivery.  The 
labour  room  is  on  the  ground-floor,  and  con- 
tains three  beds,  a  desk  for  the  medical  men 
on  duty,  lavatory,  screens,  &c.  The  patients 
are  removed  to  the  cells  in  an  ambulance— a 
carriage  on  three  wheels  properly  constructed. 

The  kitchen  and  infirmary  are  in  separate 
buildings,  and  a  separation  room  belongs  to 
the  latter.  Cases  of  puerperal  fever  are  re- 
moved to  a  separate  ward,  with  nurse's  room 
and  scullery  attached  to  it.  All  the  blocks 
are  connected  by  galleries,  intersected  at 
some  parts  with  open  spaces  as  far  as  practic- 
able. The  convalescents  are  accommodated 
in  the  convalescent  ward,  and,  when  needed, 
temporarily,  in  the  front  building. 

ADMINISTllATlON. 

As  it  ISO!  the  utmost  importance  that  the  in- 
stitution is  administered  on  sound  sanitary 
principles,  the  highest  authority  lies  with  tlie 
medical  director.  He  has  to  watch  that  every 
room  and  ward  aie  in  a  healthy  condition, 
that  they  be  kept  empty  and  cleansed  when 
advisaUe,  that  the  furniture,  especially  beds, 
are  disinfected  whenever  a  suspicious  case  has 
been  in  the  ward,  that  the  patients  are  properly 
transferred  from  one  part  to  the  other.  '\  he 
usual  time  patients  stay  in  the  cells  is  eight 
orninedavs.  They  may  stay  a  fortnight 
longer  in  the  convalescent  ward.  1  he  meai- 
cardii-ector  is  appointed  by  a  government 
board  or  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  ior  a 
period  of  fsay)  ten  years.  He  superintends  tlie 
college  and  the  pupils,  and  gives  lectures  at 
stated  times.  He  visits  most  of  the  patients 
daily,  and  receives  reports  on  everything  oi 
importance.      He  is  assisted  in  his  duties   by 
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the  head  midwife  and  the  resident  medical 
officers.  The  senior  physician  accoucheur 
takes  his  phice  in  his  absence.  The  medical 
director  publishes  correct  annual  reports,  he 
presides  unless  prevented  at  the  sittings  of  the 
economical  committee,  and  plans  the  lectures 
for  students  and  midwifery  pupils. 

The  hospital  is  principally  supported  by 
Government  i^Tants,  but  also  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  fees  from  pupils. 
The  economical  committee  (consistin,^  of 
fjcntlcmen  who  consent  to  sacrifice  some  ol 
their  time  to  the  interests  of  an  important 
charity)  superintend  the  matron,  and  provide 
the  establishment  with  victuals  and  neces- 
saries; it  settles  tradesmen's  accountsand  enters 
into  contracts,  &c.  Whenever  the  director 
and  committee  dis.igree  the  arbitration  rests 
with  the  Government  board.  The  head  mid- 
wife gives  lectures  to  tlie  midwifery  pupils, 
the  senior  .ind  junior  physicians  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  these  officers  also  superintend  the 
domiciliary  confinements,  which  the  pupils 
attend  to  and  visit  the  females  in  common 
with  them.  Special  care  should  always  be 
bestowed  on  cleanliness,  lavatories,  hot  water 
supply,  towels,  &c. 

It  might  be  objected  to  the  desigu 
that  the  expense  would  be  too  heavy,  that 
the  buildings  occupy  a  large  piece  of 
ground,  and  that  the  costs  of  maintenance, 
nursing,  salaries,  «S:c.,  come  to  a  high  figure. 
But  the  evident  advantages  overbalance  these 
objections.  Unless  all  our  present  ideas  of 
sanitary  arrangements  are  erroneous  the  plan 
offers  the  best  conditions  of  having  a  healthy 
hospital,  free  from  puerperal  fever.  The  .ad- 
vantages of  emptying  for  a  time,  and  transfer- 
ring patients  from  one  building  to  another,  are 
combined  with  the  isolation  obtained  by  the 
peculiar  cottage-like  arrangement  of  the  cells  ; 
and  the  advantages  of  the  pavilion  system  are 
enhanced  by  having  open  or  intersected 
galleries.  The  benefits  derived  from  domi- 
ciliary assistance  are  included  in  tlieplan,  and 
the  college  supplies  a  want  by  educating  a 
numerous  class  of  useful  pupils.  The  grounds 
are  partly  to  be  used  as  kitchen  gardens. 
Lastly,  so  much  of  the  plan  may  be  adopted 
as  seems  useful,  and  an  extension  is  not  diffi- 
cult. 


TIIK   E.IUTII  SYSTEM. 
To  l!ie  Editor  of  the  BuiLBwa  News. 

Sir, — The  evils  of  our  present  system  of 
house  drainage  are  acknowledged.  AVe  carry 
aw.iy  by  very  imperfect  contrivances  the 
refuse  of  our  dwellings  into  the  rivers  and 
streams,  thus  polluting  the  waters  and  wasting 
a  pro<luct  that  would  be  highly  useful  as 
manure.  The  remedies  for  such  an  evil  will 
cover  a  wide  field  of  investigation,  and  in 
pursuing  it  we  must  be  careful  of  loose  gene- 
ralities, and  exceedingly  cautious  in  the 
acceptance  of  statements  made  by  the  pro- 
moters of  pet  schemes  or  the  inventors  of 
patented  apparatus.  They  may  be  made  with 
all  sincerity,  but,  founded  on  isolated  facts  or 
imscientinc  d.ata,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no 
value.  Our  object  is  not  to  establish  a  theory 
nor  to  attack  or  defend  a  system,  but  to  aacer- 
tiiin  the  truth  ;  ;md  in  this  spirit  I  hope  to 
discuss  the  question  of  earth  closets. 

These  closets  challenge  public  notice  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  water-closet,  and 
are  simple  enough  in  construction.  An  earth- 
closet  lu-n  a  hopper  behind,  in  which  a  quan- 
tity of  dry  loose  earth  is  placed,  and  beneath 
the  seat  is  a  movable  vessel  to  receive  the 
deposits,  and  it  is  so  arranged  thjit  on  closing 
the  fall-down  (Lap  to  the  seat  sufficient  of  the 
earth  passes  down  to  cover  the  deposits  m.ade, 
and  no  further  action  is  required  on  the  part 
of  the  person  using  it  than  to  open  and  sliut 
the  fall-down  llap.  The  principle  has  been 
known  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
the  first  that  was  brought  under  my  notice 
was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Iluddick,  of  Head- 
ing, and  this  comprised  all  the  advantages  of 
the  present  construction.    I  tried  it  for  several 


months,  \ising  peat  charcoal,  as  the  best 
deodoriser  known  to  lis,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  successful  so  far  as  its  working  powers 
went.  I  make  no  exception,  therefore,  that 
it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  so  far,  but  that 
goes  a  very  small  way  towards  making  it  an 
article  suitable  for  common  use,  and  in  a 
much  more  limited  degree  towards  mitigating 
the  evils  of  bad  dr.iinage  and  im]ierfect  inc- 
thods  of  irrigation.  Let  us  follow  with 
patience  the  inquiry  how  far  the  general 
adoption  of  earth-closets  would  remedy  the 
defects  of  our  present  system,  and,  even  sup- 
pose it  to  be  an  improvement,  whether  it  is 
really  the  best  method  within  our  re.ich. 

First,  it  is  generally  conceded,  except  by  its 
most  sanguine  promoters,  that  its  iise  is  not 
applicable  to  cities,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  e.arth  to  supply  it  would  have  to  be  carted 
in  from  the  country,  and  the  accumulated 
refuse  taken  away  by  the  same  means.  What 
would  this  involve  .is  a  mere  matter  of  ex- 
pense, supjiosing  that  it  was  done  upon  a 
system  similiir  to  that  which  the  vestries  and 
local  bo.irds  of  the  metropolis  adopt  for  col- 
lecting dust  and  other  refuse  ?  It  would 
alwiiys  have  to  be  kept  apart  from  the  other 
dry  refuse  of  a  dwelling,  and,  therefore,  an 
independent  machinery  would  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  Suppose  this  machinery  to 
exist  and  that  we  have  carried  out  to  the 
suburbs  this  refuse,  what  have  we  then  got  to 
repay  us  fof  the  outlay  ?  We  have  simply 
got  the  human  excreta  solid  and  fluid,  the 
least  valuable  of  the  refuse  of  a  dwelling  for 
.agricultviral  purposes.  There  is  no  intention 
that  such  a  closet  should  do  more  than  sub- 
stitute the  water-closet ;  thus  the  valuable 
liquid  refuse,  containing  the  alkalies  .and  s.ilts 
which  are  the  true  ferlilisers,  are  left  to  run 
away  as  now  into  the  drains  and  main  sewers. 
It  saves  us  nothing  in  the  w.ay  of  expense, 
and  leaves  us  after  all  a  very  doubtful  article 
— one  that  I  am  sure  no  experienced  or 
scientific  farmer  or  gardener  would  think  it 
worth  the  labour  of  fetching  from  the  common 
depot.  We  are  left  in  the  same  difficulty  as  to 
our  rivers  and  streams,  for  means  will  still 
have  to  l;e  devised  of  saving  them  from  the 
masses  of  putrifying  and  decomposing  matter 
which  would  be  carried  from  the  kitchens  and 
bed-rooms  of  a  city  along  with  the  rain-waters. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  system  would 
do  very  little  towards  saving  our  ri\-ers  from 
pollution  or  saving  the  manure  that  runs  into 
and  pollutes  them. 

We  must  look  at  the  manipulation  required. 
Whether  in  town  or  country,  whether  it  be  a 
house  in  Pall  Mall  or  a  house  twenty  miles 
away,  the  earth  for  the  use  of  the  closet 
will  have  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  de- 
posits mixed  with  earth  will  have  to  be 
taken  away.  This  may  appear  a  slight 
matter  to  a  gentleman  who  is  intently 
anxious  to  carry  out  a  favourite  experiment, 
.and  wlio  may  superintend  the  matter  himself; 
but  we  have  to  deal  with  a  mixed  population, 
whose  attention  is  absorbed  by  other  pursuits, 
wlioknow  nothingof  these  matters,  and  who  do 
not  e.\i)ect  to  be  troubled  with  them.  Anyone 
wlio  ha-s  been  much  engaged  in  sanitary  i)ur- 
suitii  will  Well  understand  the  immense'  diffi- 
culty of  getting  any  proper  supervision  of 
appliances  in  a  house.  Things  are  left  to  all 
the  chances  of  misuse,  neglect,  and  .accident ; 
and  when  .any  der.ingement  becomes  olfensive 
or  inconvenient,  then  the  ]dumber  is  sent  for, 
he  is  scohletl  fir  bad  work,  but  employed  to 
put  all  right,  and  the  matter  is  forgotten  until 
some  other  deriingement  tiikes  place.  This 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  so  it  is,  and,  therefore, 
tlie  men  who  have  given  the  most  study  to 
the  subject  of  s.auitary  appliances  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion, to  protection  from  chances  of  injury  or 
accident,  and,  .above  all,  to  leave  the  persons 
using  them  as  little  to  do  as  ])Ossible.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing,  labour  .about  water- 
closets  is  the  most  offensive  and  the  most 
difficult  to  be  jjrocured  from  attendants.  An 
earth-closet  in  itself  may  be  m.ade  .as  little 
liable  to  derangement  as  a  water-closet ;  but 


what  would  happen  in  the  majority  of  house- 
holds if  the  water  to  supply  them  had  to  be 
pl.aced  in  a  receptacle  .and  the  contents  had  to 
be  emptied  every  day  ]  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  very  much  annoyance  and  dis- 
e'omfort,  to  say  nothing  of  greater  evils.  And 
yet  we  are  asked  to  sanction  a  system  equiva- 
lent to  this — that  of  placing  dried  earth  in  the 
hopper  and  removing  the  receptacle  that  re- 
ceives it,  and  this  daily,  for  it  must  not  be 
told  to  us  that  the  contents  might  remain 
longer  without  becoming  offensive.  If  allowed 
to  remain  until  decomposition  sets  in,  which 
would  be  within  twenty  hours — and  very  often 
decomposition  of  solid  matter  has  taken  pLace 
before  it  leaves  the  human  body — then  no 
kind  or  amount  of  earth  would  prevent  the 
escape  of  eflluvi.a. 

I  do  not  say  that  if  great  advantages  can  he 
shown  as  the  proli.aljle  result  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  system  that  this  ought  to  be  an 
objection.  We  must  balance  the  disadvantages 
and  accept  that  plan  which  embraces  the 
fewer  ;  but  I  hold  that  there  has  been  nothing 
offered  to  us,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  to 
induce  us  to  exchange  the  water  for  the  earth 
system  in  closets.  I  am  taking  it  for  granted 
that  our  first  object  ought  to  be  to  remove 
from  human  habitations,  with  the  le.ast  del.ay, 
everything  of  an  offensive  kind  ;  the  next  iu 
importance  is  that  of  making  the  refuse  of 
animal  life  available,  as  nature  intended,  for 
the  sustenance  of  vegetable  life. 

Is  there  not  a  mistake  as  to  the  deodorising 
properties  of  earth  ]  Properly  speaking, 
what  is  me.ant  is  that  it  possesses  great  powers 
of  absorption.  When  we  apply  the  soil  from 
an  earth-closet  to  newly-dug  ground  we  find  no 
effluvia,  but  then  the  action  of  the  sun  .and 
air  assists  the  work  of  assimilation ;  Ijut  when 
we  have  this  refuse  packed  up  in  a  box  or 
in  a  sack  ready  for  transit  to  a  distant  place, 
we  have  no  external  agents  to  act  upon  it. 
There  has  been  a  theory  propounded  that  the 
work  of  assimilation  at  once  begins  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  anyone  maj'  prove  by 
])lacing  upon  the  fire  a  shovel-full  of  the 
mixed  excreta  and  earth.  The  sense  of  smell 
will  soon  inform  him  that  the  foul  gases  are 
only  held  by  absorption  in  the  earth.  Besides 
this,  urine  contains  a  large  amount  of  ammo- 
nia, and  no  agent  is  as  yet  known  to  science  that 
will  fasten  this  vohatile  gas.  This  gas  would 
be  gradually  escaping  and  contaminating  the  M 
atmosphere.  If  these  things  be  so,  what  do  '  i 
we  gain  by  using  earth  ?  Do  we  obtain  an 
immunity  from  foul  smells  or  malaria  ?  I  say 
not. 

I  have  far  exceeded  my  limits.  There  are 
miiny  other  considerations  which,  if  space  can 
bo  allowed  me,  I  will  embody  in  another 
letter. — I  .am,  &c.,  B. 


GOSSIP   FROM  GLASGOW. 

(From  our  Correspon-dent.) 

Nice  cnatoma  curt'sey  to  gi'eat  Itings.  You  .mil  I  eamtot 
bo  confined  witliin  the  wctlc  list  of  it  countiy's  fashion  :  wo 
a.t*i  the  matters  of  manners. — IIenrv  V. 

WniLE  the  be.auty  of  Grecian  architecture 
cannot  well  be  questioned,  the  apologists 
o£  other  and  more  meretricious  styles  have  often 
argued  that  it  is  ao  fenced  about  with  minutes 
.and  modules,  intercohimniatious  and  diameters, 
that  it  is  wholly  unsuited  for  gener.al  purposes  ; 
that  it  is  too  severe  and  reserved  for  any  liber- 
ties to  bo  taken  with  it,  if,  indeed,  not  too  pure 
and  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food  ;  and  that 
in  an  age  of  "progress,"  elasticity,  and  utilita- 
ri.-inism,  it  is  too  retrospective,  inflexible,  and 
ideal.  Hitherto  the  Gothic  has  been  deemed  the 
most  subservient  style,  adapting  itself  with  the 
Hexibility  of  a  prime  minister  to  every  known 
and  unknown  modern  purpose,  want,  and  exi- 
gency ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  ride  a  hobby  to 
death,  and  age  seems  to  be  rather  withering  and 
custom  staling  its  iulluite  variety.  The  great 
resource  of  Guthic  has  been  its  careless  £rtc<lom 
and  .adaptability,  but  iu  at  le,ast  Glasgow — o£  all 
places  in  the  world — there  is  given  to  Grecian 
architecture  a  no  leas  comprehensive   plasticity, 
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and  so  the  boayted  stronghold  of  its  i-ival  has 
been  at  last  iuvaded  and  reduced.  It  may  be 
said  that  wheu  Grecian  architecture  becomes  thus 
mobile  it  ceases  to  be  Grecian.  As  well  say  that 
English  literature  ceased  to  be  English  wheu 
Samuel  Johnson  or  Charles  Dickens  varied  the 
manner  of  its  composition,  or  that  Shakspeare's 
"Henry  V."  cannot  be  called  a  "drama,"  because 
that  the  first  scene  is  in  England  and  the  last  in 
Franco,  and  that  the  events  of  weeks  and  months 
are  represented  in  as  many  hours.  The  criticism 
that  can  find  Grecian  architecture  in  only  such 
precedents  as  the  Parthenon  or  the  Erectheon  is 
about  as  petty  as  that  which  would  circumscribe 
the  English  drama  by  the  paltry  pedantry  of 
"  the  unities."  If,  despite  the  matter-of-factism 
of  science,  there  is  beauty  inherent  and  associa- 
tive in  the  commonest  thing  in  nature,  why 
should  there  not  be  also  in  the  commonest  thing 
in  art '  If  in  Greek  literature  there  are  the  odes 
of  Anacieon  as  well  as  the  epic  of  Homer,  why 
should  Greek  architecture  so  resolutely  refuse  to 
be  dissociated  from  the  temples  of  the  Acro- 
polis ?  "  As  circumstances  alter,  things  them- 
selves must  alter,"  and  the  question  seems  to  be, 
If  the  Greeks  had  had  to  design  for  such  multi- 
farious society  as  is  ours — to  clothe  our  naked 
and  barefaced  utilities  with  the  true  and  the 
beautiful— iu  what  spirit  would  they  have  done 
it  !  Would  the  grace  of  the  Corinthian  column 
not  be  thrown  over  the  factory  stalk  ?  would  not 
the  leaf  of  the  acanthus  lead  to  the  flowered 
muslin  of  the  warehouse  ?  It  may  be  pleaded, 
perhaps,  that  Greek  art  is  "  dead,"  as  is  the 
language.  Latin  is  also  dead,  yet  Roman  elo- 
quence was  revived  by  Shakspeare's  Marc 
Antony.  I  suspect  that  those  who  argue  thus  of 
Greek  art  are  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
revive  it,  who  have  merely  looked  at  the  letter, 
not  drunk  in  the  spirit — made  rhetoricians  not 
born  poets,  and  whose  first  care  in  "  poetry" 
would  be  a  foot-rule  of  trochees  and  daclyles. 
But  the  dramatic  Samson  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  withes  of  "  the  unities,"  nor  is  genius  to 
be  tied  up  and  trammelled  with  red  tape,  mea- 
suring ditto,  precedents,  and  glossaries.  While 
it  has  all  due  respect  for  laws  and  canons,  it 
knows  also  the  when  and  the  wherefore  to  cast 
them  behind  it.  Gothic  is  free  as  the  wild  Indian 
is  free;  but  Greek  is  free  under  order  and 
government— order  and  government  founded  not 
upon  laws,  which  are  mere  arLitrary  contrivances, 
but  upon  principles  which  are  innate,  vmvaryiug, 
and  eternal.  Whatever  modification  it  assumes 
there  must  reign  over  all,  proportion,  symmetry, 
breadth,  and  unity ;  and  to  restrain  new  forms 
within  these  old  conditions  requires  a  no  less 
severe  judgment  than  fertile  fancy — two  qualities 
that  do  not  always  dwell  in  the  same  h'^use. 

I  have  hinted  that  in  commercial  Glasgow  (as  a 
"modern  Athens"),  Grecian  architecture  has 
been  showing  new  forms  in  the  old  spiiit,  putting, 
as  it  were,  new  wine  into  old  bottles  ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  say  now,  in  even  a  London  publication, 
that  the  author  of  this  peculiar  modification  is 
Alexander  Thomson.  The  latest  instance  of  Mr. 
Thomson's  adaptation  r>f  Greek  to  modern  purposes 
is  a  buildiug  intended  for  a  warehouse  erected  in 
one  of  our  most  fashionable  and  withal  most 
varied  thoroughfares,  Sauchiehall  street,  and 
having  a  return  elevation  to  Scott-street.  Of  the 
shop  storey  little  can  be  either  made  or  said  ; 
suffice  it,  that  it  has  been  treated  with  that 
simplicity  which,  where  a  paramount  condition  is 
the  greatest  amount  of  void  and  the  least  of  solid, 
can  alone  give  "  arohitecturesqueness."  The  cen- 
tral doorway  leading  to  the  premises  above  is, 
however,  an  imposing  feature,  and  brings  down  to 
the  simplicity  of  this  storey  something  of  the 
character  and  expression  of  the  upper  and  more 
original  parts  of  the  building.  Towards  Sauchie- 
hall-street,  above  the  shop  storey,  is  a  range  of 
thirteen  windows,  each  having  a  broad  architrave 
relieved  by  only  a  single  liUet,  and  a  cornice  like 
to  the  curved  cornice  of  the  Egyptians,  enriched 
with  an  incised  honeysuckle-and-lotus.  '  The 
upper  part  of  tliis  cornice  is  weathered  as  a  sort  of 
roof,  and  on  the  apex  is  a  plinth  pedestal  sup- 
porting an  acroterion.  Beyond  these  windows  is, 
at  each  end,  a  more  solid  piece  of  masonry  pierced 
by  only  a  two-light  window  havmg  the  same 
architrave  as  the  others,  a  mullion  with  moulded 
base,  and  an  ornamental  capital,  a  dwarf  frieze 
with  incised  ornamentation,  trusses,  and  a  re- 
markably severe  and  simple  cornice.  Upon  the 
plane  of  these  more  massive  ends,  carried  along 
the  building,  the  thirteen  windows  seem  to  be 
superimposed ;  and  at  the  level  of  the  plinth  of 
the  acroteria,  this  plane   is    receded   or   stepped 


back,  and  the  upper  storey  is  thence  resolved  into 
a  colonnade.  The  lowest  third  of  the  column  Ls 
bevelled  out  of  the  square  into  the  oct;igon  ;  this 
again  graduates  into  the  circular,  and  the  shaft, 
which  has  an  unusually  great  iuclinativn,  termi 
nates  in  a  wide-spreading  ciicular  capital.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  column,  from  the  6(|uare  to  the 
abacus,  is  covered  with  incised  ornamentation. 
At  the  line  where  the  circular  part  of  the  column 
grows  out  of  the  oct.agonal  is  a  moidded  dado 
abutting  against  the  shaft,  and  upon  this  rests 
the  sashing  of  the  upper  windows,  which  is  so 
contrived  as  to  give  the  effect  of  full  relief  to  the 
cohmnade.  The  putting  in  of  these  sashes — 
trifling  as  it  m.ay  seem — gave  to  ihe  building 
throughout  a  new  expression,  as  if  by  a  touch  of 
magic.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  subtle  ingenuity 
iu  the  way  in  which  the  colonnade  rises  from  out 
of  the  solids  between  the  lower  windows — an  idea 
which  Jlr.  Thomson  has  before  realised  in  his  own 
and  brother's  magnificent  property  in  Gordon- 
street,  and  in  a  building  iu  Bath-street,  and 
which  I  regret,  however  much  I  may  appreciate, 
I  cannot  describe.  The  upper  storey  of  the  ends 
is  pierced  by  three  distinct  windows,  the  piers 
dividing  and  enclosing  them  being  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  general  masonry,  and  having  simply 
outlined  but  enriched  capitals.  Stretchiug  over 
all — these  piers  and  the  colonnade — is  a  grand  un- 
broken entablature  of  such  an  original  composi- 
tion that  to  describe  it  would  require  a  new  nomen- 
clature. Above  this  is  a  blocaing,  which,  over 
the  ends,  is  resolved  into  a  sort  of  attic  of  two 
dwarf  piers,  and  an  entablature  with  raking  cor- 
nice crowned  with  an  acioteiion.  Towards 
Scutt-street  the  storey  above  shops  is  composed  of 
five  windows  with  architraves,  frieze,  trusses,  and 
cornice,  and  very  considerable  solids  between 
them  ;  and  the  upper  storey  of  a  colonnade  of 
twelve  square  piers  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  ends  in  the  front  elevation.  The  block- 
ing over  the  entablature  is  broken  up  into  eight 
square  plinths  or  dies,  on  each  of  which  is  a  chim- 
ney having  some  thingof  the  ett'ect  of  a  dwarf  column. 
Throughout  this  remarkable  buildiug  is  that 
exquisite  beauty  of  detail  iu  alike  ornamentation 
and  contour  of  mouldings  in  which,  in  at  least 
Scotland,  Thomson  is  wholly  unrivalled.  Grecian 
architecture  rejoices  in  the  sunshine,  and  this 
building  fortunately  faces  the  south. 


WHAT  IS  AN  ARCHITECT  ?  * 

IN  Doctor  Johnson's  somewhat  ponderous 
romance  "Kasselas"  it  is  related  how  the 
unhappy  prince  in  the  happy  valley,  in  the  course 
of  his  inquiries  into  all  things  human  and  divine, 
"  foregathered,"  as  our  Scotch  friends  would 
phrase  it,  with  one  Imlac,  who  had  at  one  time 
taken  up  the  trade  of  poetry,  .and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  proceeded  to  enumerate  all  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  oflice.  "To  a 
poet,"  he  said,  "nothing  can  be  useless.  What- 
ever is  beautiful  and  whatever  is  dreadful  must 
be  familiar  to  his  imagination ;  he  must  be 
conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vast  or 
elegantly  little.  .  .  .  But  the  knowledge  of 
nature  is  only  half  the  task  of  the  poet ;  he  must 
be  acquainted  likewise  with  all  the  modes  of  life. 
His  character  requires  that  he  e&timale  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  every  condition,  and 
observe  the  power  of  all  the  passions  in  all  their 
combinations.  .  .  .  He  must  divest  himself 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  age  and  country  ;  he  must 
consider  right  and  wrong  in  their  abstracted  and 
invariable  state  ;  ...  he  must  write  as  the 
interpreter  of  nature  and  the  legislator  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end  ; 
he  must  know  many  languages  and  many  sciences, 
and,  that  his  style  may  be  worthy  of  his  thoughts, 
must,  by  incessant  practice,  familiarize  to  himself 
every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  harmony." 
"  Enough  !  "  said  the  prince,  interrupting  him  ; 
"  thou  hast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being 
can  ever  be  a  poet."  "  To  be  a  poet,'*  said  Imlac, 
"is  indeed  very  difficult."  "So  diiHcult,"  re- 
turned the  prince,  "  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no 
more  of  his  labours." 

With  the  alteration  of  a  word  or  two  here  and 
there,  the  above  passage  would  stand  pretty  well  for 
a  general  description  of  what  is  expected  nowadays 
of  persons  calling  themselves  architects.  He  who 
has  taken  upon  him  this  calling  will  lind  that  no- 
thing is  too  high  or  too  low  lor  his  consideration. 
He   must   be    acquainted   with   the   history  and 


*  Portion  of  a  paper  Tend  by  H.  H.  Statham,  Jd».,  before 
the  Liferpoo'  iinhitectural  Sociaty. 


characteristics  of  all  previous  styles,  and  have  a 
certain  amount  of  ethnological  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  an  insight  into  the  details  of  joinery 
and  plastering,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
various  tricks  of  the  building  trades  ;  he  must  be 
able  to  design  a  group  of  sculpture  and  to  |)ro- 
nounce  on  the  causes  of  a  smell  coming  from  the 
scullery  sink  ;  ho  may  be  called  upon  to  raise  a 
church  spire  or  to  descend  into  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  kitchen  boiler  ;  he  should  beaopiaiuted 
with  the  prices  and  quality  of  bricks  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  geology  ;  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
statics  and  dynamics  seems  indispensable,  as  also  a 
familiarity  with  the  retpiirements  of  a  green- 
house ;  he  will  of  course  be  an  expert  water-colour 
artist,  as  well  as  an  adopt  at  making  a  survey  of 
dilapidations,  and  he  will  with  equal  facility 
design  a  stained  glass  window  or  give  instructions 
for  the  amelioration  of  a  smoky  chimney.  In 
short,  if  it  were  possible  to  enumerate  in  one  paper 
all  the  various  subjects  upon  which  architects  are 
constantly  consulted,  and  with  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  perfectly  conversant,  it  would  indeed 
appear  that  no  human  being  could  possibly  be  an 
architect. 

Not  of  course  that  it  is  intended  to  assert  that 
any  one  man  in  the  profession  is  sutliciently  in- 
sane either  to  think  that  he  understands  all  these 
various  subjects  himself,  or  to  endeavour  to  per- 
suade his  clients  that  he  doi  s.  There  is  a  limit 
both  to  human  self-conceit  and  to  human  cre- 
dulity. But  the  fact  that  such  an  impossible 
number  of  subjects  may  be  supposed  to  come 
under  the  head  of  one  profession,  and  that  there 
is  no  fixed  standard  or  boundary  of  architectural 
knowledge  and  practice,  naturally  leads  to  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what  is  the  real 
primary  and  essential  element^of  the  profession — 
the  only  rule  of  conduct  being  that  each  person 
generally  thinks  that  the  essential  branch  iu  which 
he  is  himself  the  most  proficient,  or  for  which  he 
has  the  greatest  natural  inclination.  This  is  a 
weakness  inherent  in  human  nature,  and  must  be 
looked  upon  tenderly,  though  its  results  are,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  puzzling ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal shades  of  opinion  current  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  architect,  if,  peradventure,  by  clearing 
some  of  them  out  of  the  way,  we  may  be  able  to 
get  a  better  view  of  the  actual  essence  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  see  wherein  his  calling  consists. 

An  opinion  which  was  formerly  almost  universal, 
and  which  still  lingers  amongst  us,  is  that  an 
architect  is  a  man  who  <lraws  plans  of  hou'-'es 
suittd  to  the  wants  and  purse  of  his  client,  looks 
after  the  interest  of  said  client,  keeps  an  eye  on  the 
doings  of  the  joiners  and  plumbers,  goes  through 
the  accounts  and  cuts  down  the  extra  bills,  and  in 
short  acts  generally  as  a  sort  of  biilge  over  the 
great  gulf  which  is  fixed  between  the  refined  and 
aristocratic  client  and  the  gross  buildiug  element, 
and  for  these  good  services  pockets  five  per  cent., 
besides  pickings.  It  is  matter  for  congr.itulatiim 
that  this  specimen  is  likely  soon  to  vanish,  like 
the  dodo,  into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  known  that  even  in  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  still  to  be  found,  it  has  generally  been 
thought  iiecessary  to  import  a  little  fine  art  into 
the  outer  office,  in  the  shape  of  a  draftsman,  who 
may  be  cunning  to  devise  ornaments  and  eleva- 
tions, while  his  employer, in  the  sancliim  ja-,  clontm, 
improves  the  shining  hour  in  the  more  congenial 
occupation  of  letter-writing  anrl  arbitration,  or 
administering  soft  soap  to  his  clients.  But  although 
this  type  is  passing  away,  "  ihe  evil  that  men  do 
lives  after  them,"  and  it  is  probably  mainly  owing 
to  the  long  prevalence  of  the  above-named  view 
of  the  profession  that  the  architect  who  takes  a 
higher  view  thereof  is  so  constantly  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  respectable  people,  who  wish  him  to 
look  at  their  ovens,  to  poke  his  nose  into  their 
drains,  and  to  tell  them  why  the  shower  bath  does 
not  act  properly,  in  all  confidence  that  this  is  hi.s 
proper  duty  and  calling.  What  that  calling  really  is 
I  have  to  consider  presently,  but  at  least  it  has  not 
necessarily  to  do  with  such  things  as  these  ;  for  does 
it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  manufacturers  of 
grates  and  cisterns  and  shower-baths,  who  are  con- 
stantly engaged  practically  about  them,  must 
know  more  of  them  than  a  man  who  lives  outside 
of  trade  and  manufacturing  operations,  and  only 
knows  parti  dly  by  theory  what  they  are  practising 
every  day  of  their  lives  '.  The  fact  i.",  that  this 
notion  of  an  architect's  business  proceeds  from 
the  idea  that  tradesmen  will  always  deal  unfairly 
unless  there  is  an  architect  to  check  and  oversee 
them.  Now  the  fact  is  that  the  architect  cannot 
check  them  efficiently,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  they  know   much 
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nure  alout  the  matt  r  than  he  does  ;  ar.d  if  there 
be  a  foundati  jn  for  the  idea  that  such  a  check  is 
nec--«!ary,  I  believe  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  as 
loo.;  39  you  will  not  trust  men  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  worth  trustia^,  and  that  contractors  and 
wo-kmi  n  who  find  a  man  pretending  to  overlook 
and  find  fault  with  them  about  thinjs  with  which 
they  are  much  more  conversant  than  he  is,  are 
likely  to  bfe  tempted,  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  re- 
tribulior,  to  "  chisel "  the  architect  in  some  w  .y 
or  other.  An  1  1  really  cannot  see  why  such  a 
strong  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  honesty 
of  the  professional  man  and  the  tradesman  or  la- 
bourer, or  why  it  should  be  supposed  that  a  gocd 
workman,  if  treated  honourably,  would  be  any  more 
likely  to  shutlie  over  his  work  or  to  make  a  job  for 
himself  than  the  architect.  Are  "jobs"  entirely 
unknon'n  in  our  profession  ? 

To  go  to  another  extreme,  there  is  a  class  of  archi- 
tects and  art- critics,  including  some  of  our  cleverest 
men,  whovory  constantly afBrm  that  the  only  busi- 
ness worthy  of  an  architect  is  to  design  sculpture,  and 
that  the  building  is  only  a  frame  to  contain  sculp- 
ture, and  is  without  it  perfectly  lifeless  and  ex- 
pressionless, and  unworthy  to  be  classed  as  a  work 
of  art.  At  hrst  sight  it  would  appear  that  this 
amounted  merely  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 
artistic  professions  by  one,  that  of  architecture 
being  simply  merged  in  sculpture,  and  disappear 
ing  gracefully  from  the  scene,  as  a  superaunuatcd 
myth.  But  those  who  have  taken  stock  at  all  of 
the  sculptured  works  from  the  designs  of  archi- 
tects will  see  that  there  generally  is  a  diiference  be- 
tween these  and  what  passes  for  sculpture  with 
the  leading  professors  of  that  art ;  and  that  archi- 
tects' sculpture  generally  shows  remarkably  stiff 
figures  and  expressionless  faces  with  very  large 
heads,  and  legs  and  arms  "  of  the  period,"  before 
bi'reps  and  gaatrocnemius  muscles  were  invented. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  to  be  a  good  sculptor  or 
designer  of  the  figure  on  a  large  scale  is  of  itself 
an  aim  which  will  demand  all  a  man's  time, 
energy,  and  study,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  excep- 
tional geniuses  who  appear  once  in  three  or  four 
centuries ;  and  as  some  one  must  contrive  and  draw 
the  buildings  that  must  be  erected  to  receive  the 
statuary,  it  is  clear  that  the  architect  cannot  suc- 
cessfully combine  the  ordinary  business  of  his  pro- 
fession with  the  acquirement  of  a  re.-vlly  high 
power  of  design  in  sculpture  or  painting.  He  who 
would  succeed  in  this  path  must  give  himself  en- 
tirely to  it.  Then  there  is  another  theory,  tend- 
ing in  (juite  a  different  direction,  but  w"hich  is 
gaining  ground  a  good  deal  in  certain  quarters, 
that  an  architect  is  in  fact  only  a  constructor ;  or, 
in  other  word.^,  that  an  engineer  and  an  architect 
are  very  much  the  same  thing — especially  an  en 
gineer.  That  the  professions  of  architect  and  en- 
gineer might  be  much  more  cloely  assimilated 
than  they  generally  are  is  probable  enough,  but 
what  is  required  is  rather  that  the  engineers  should 
know  more  of  architecture  th.an  that  the  architects 
should  be  better  engineers.  The  structures 
erected  mider  the  superintendence  of  architects 
are  generally  stable  enough  ;  at  leas',  failures  are 
not  more  common  in  them  than  in  engineering 
works,  though  it  m.ay  be  admitted  that  the  engi- 
neers have  tougher  constructional  problems  to 
grapple  with.  But  what  are  we  to  e.ay  of  the  engi- 
neering structures  of  the  day  considered  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  ?  \\ith  regard  to  most  if 
not  all  of  them  it  must,  I  fear,  be  faid,  that  they 
show  either  an  utter  disregard  to  anything  like 
beauty  of  appearance  or  decoration,  or  else  the 
decoration  u  attempted  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
hwl  better  have  been  let  alone  altogether.  The 
usual  engineer's  notion  of  bringing  a  work  imder 
the  denomination  of  "architecture"  consists  not 
in  rmjih.viizing  .and  ornamenting  the  various 
ports  of  the  construction,  so  as  to  render  the 
aspect  of  the  work  pleasing  while  not  concealing 
it«  strength,  but  rather  in  ni.i.sking  the  whole  con- 
struction behind  a  screen  of  what  is  sujiposed  to 
be  architectural  design,  that  is  to  s.ay,  an  imita- 
tion of  some  features  which  have  belonged,  to 
some  pcnod  of  architecture,  and  are  re.adilv  Laid 
hold  of  and  copied.  Thus  an  ordinary  brick  or 
stone  bridge  for  carrying  a  railway  over  a  road  or 
brook  which,  if  simply  built  in  the  strongest 
I>os.Mble  manner,  with  a  pointed  arch  and  deeper 
nbs  of  masonry  where  the  principal  lines  of  pres- 
sure act  upon  it,  would  be  a  really  i.leasin" 
object,  I.S  turned  into  a  kind  of  quasi-architectural 
sham,  with  pilasters  affixed,  and  a  weak  and  pur- 
pjiselcss-looking  blocking  and  cornice  on  the  top 
There  13,  indeed,  a  kind  of  engineer's  style,  unlike 
anything  that  was  ever  seen  in  architecture 
which  IS  most  commonly  developed  in  building-s 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  waterworks  ;  it  is  not 


easily  describable,  but  once  seen  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. Then  there  is  again  another  theory  to 
the  effect  that  all  architectural  beauty  consists  in 
polychromatic  decoration,  about  which  some  very 
tine  things  have  been  and  frequently  are  written 
concerning  walls  ''glowing  with  colour,"  "suf- 
fused with  all  the  tints  of  the  r.iiubow"  ("  throh- 
'jiii7  with  colour"  is  an  expression  I  have  seen 
used),  and  the  advocates  of  this  theory  would 
have  us  believe,  on  the  evidence  of  some  nearly 
obliterated  appearances  of  colour  on  the  stones  of 
some  of  the  Greek  temples,  that  the  Greeks,  after 
selecting  the  whitest  marble  from  the  quarries  of 
Pentelicus,  were  at  the  pain.s  to  daub  it  .all  over 
with  colour,  an  opinion  which,  I  think,  v-ith  Mr. 
Garbett,  is  against  all  common  sense,  and  not  to 
be  believed  on  any  amount  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ;  indeed,  if  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
were  produced,  it  would  seem  far  more  probable 
that  the  buildings  were  painted  over  at  a  later 
period  of  debased  taste,  just  as  our  own  Gothic 
cathedrals  were  daubed  with  whitewash  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Macaulay's  Xew  Zealander,  in 
writing  his  history  of  the  architecture  of  ancient 
England,  might  adduce  to  prove  that  the  meditc- 
val  architects  abhorred  colour  and  invariably 
whitewashed  their  buildings  to  bring  them  to  a 
uniform  tint. 

The  tirst  time  that  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
what  I  venture  to  think  the  exaggerated  import- 
ance attached  to  coloured  decoration  by  some  of 
its  adherents  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  reading 
of  a  long  and  valuable  paper  on  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Audsley  in  this  room,  in  ISCO.  In  the  course 
of  that  paper,  after  remarking  on  the  singular 
absence  of  coloured  decoration  in  the  interi<jr  of 
our  buildings,  and  the  bad  taste  which  ordinary 
house  decorators  generally  showed  in  such  things, 
when  they  were  attempted,  he  continued,  "  Why, 
may  I  ask,  are  the  architects  employed  upon  what 
is  often  the  mere  shell  or  foundation  for  artistic 
display,  and  the  work  t.aken  from  their  hands 
when  (i{  they  are  worthy  of  their  profession)  their 
real  otlice  begins  ?  An  architect  is  not  a  con- 
structionist alone,  and  more,  an  architect  need 
not  trouble  h'S  head  about  it  at  all,  beyond  the 
dictates  of  common  sense." 

I  have  always  borne  Mr.  Audsley  a  grudge  for 
that  sentence,  and  determined  to  have  it  out 
with  him  some  time  or  other  ;  for  I  think  that  if 
the  buildinrj  itself  is  left  to  be  the  mere  shell  for 
artistic  display,  that  then  ia  that  case  the  archi- 
tect certainly  has  not  been  "  worthy  of  his  pro- 
fession ;"  and  this  brings  me  to  the  real  point, 
ic7ia(,  after  all,  is  his  profession.  If  we  deny  that 
he  is  a  mere  hoiisebuilder  and  inspector  of  work- 
men ;  if  we  will  not  allow  him  to  be  merely  a 
decorator;  if  he  is  not,  as  Jlr.  Audsby  truly 
said,  a  constructionist  alone,  and  if  we  cannot 
admit  him  to  be  a  designer  of  sculpture,  what 
ground  is  there  left  for  him  ?  Simply  this— he  is 
a  Buildiv.g  Artitt.  It  is  his  office  to  use  stone, 
brick,  and  timber,  as  the  painter  uses  colour  and 
the  musician  uses  sounds  ;  though  the  analogy 
with  music  is  the  truer  one,  because  both  the 
arts  are  alike  in  having  no  definite  expre-ssion,  or, 
as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  it,  no  phonetic  power— 
they  can  appeal  to  the  imagination  or  feeling,  but 
not  to  the  reason.  And  it  this  view  of  architec- 
ture seems  at  first  sight  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
one,  after  so  many  writers  in  the  present  day 
have  been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  us  that 
we  are  (or  ought  to  be)  painters,  sculptors,  and 
what  not  that  is  grand  and  exciting  to  our 
imaginations,  I  think  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  architecture  pure,  as  the  art  simoly  of 
building  well,  has  high  claims  enough  upon  our 
interest.  For  it  is  the  special  privilege  of  the 
architect  to  turn  that  which  would  be  a  mere- 
utilitarian  necessity  into  a  source  of  pleasure,  by, 
in  the  first  place,  arranging  the  pian  of  his  build- 
ing so  as  not  merely  to  afford  convenience  and 
economy  of  space,  but  to  be  effective  in  its 
deposition  and  arr.angement,  and  in  the 
second  place,  by  the  arrangement  and 
grouping  of  the  windows  and  of  tl-.e 
various  masses  of  building,  and  by  the  effects 
of  shadow  carefully  studied  and  considered,  to 
sec  that  the  building  gives  some  positive  pleasure 
and  interest  to  those  who  behold  it,  in  recompense 
for  the  amount  of  light  and  air  that  it  shuts  out, 
so  thiit,  instead  of  being  a  mere  nuisance  and 
excrescence,  it  should  be  an  object  couveyin<'  a 
definite  meaning  and  expres.sion  ;  and,  finally,°by 
the  judicious  application  of  well-studied  orna- 
mental detail  where  it  may  help  to  emphasize  and 
bring  out  the  expression  of  the  building  without 
being  too  obtrusively  iirominent,  to  give  the  hast 
touch  of  refinement  and  point  to  the  design.   And 


I  cannot  but  think  that  this  treatment  of  a  build, 
ing  in  the  mass  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  a 
separate  art  as  that  of  painting,  sculpture,  or 
music,  though  under  somewhat  different  condi- 
tions ;  I  believe  it  is  a  source  of  beauty  quite  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  whose  place  cannot  be  filled  or 
supplied  by  anything  else,  and  that  we  are  there- 
fore fully  justified  in  thinking  that  the  arcbi- 
tecturesque  employment  (to  use  Professor  Kerr's 
new  word)  of  the  ordinary  durable  building 
materials  of  stone  and  timber  is  the  real  duty 
of  the  architect,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  designing  of  coloured 
detail  in  more  fleeting  and  perishable  material 
for  the  decor.ation  of  the  interior.  If  the  archi- 
tect tries  to  be  a  sculptor,  the  sculptor  can  beat 
him  ;  if  he  would  shine  as  a  constructor  the 
engineers  can  commonly  beat  him  ;  but  in  his 
own  line  as  indicated  above,  he  is  doing  what 
no  artist  of  any  other  profession  can  do  for  us, 
and  furnishing  an  important  link  in, the  chain 
of  art.  And  it  is  certainly  desirable  at  present 
that  we  should  insist  upon  this  view  of  the 
building  art  as  a  thing  existing  distinct  from 
and  in  addition  to  the  other  generally  recognised 
branches  of  art,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
rebut  the  theory  which  has  been  of  late  years 
so  noisily  propounded  in  certain  quarters,  that 
there  is  really  no  defined  profession  or  art  of 
architecture,  and  that  anyone  who  knows  how  to 
construct  a  building  has  a  right  to  call  himself  an 
architect. 


SCARISBRICK  HALL,  LANCASHIRE. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  (BniLDiNO  News,  No. 
683),  when  speaking  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  of  this  tower,  we  promised  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  it,  a  promise  we  now  perform.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he 
thought  it  imp  jssible  not  to  recognise  the  Scaris- 
brick  tower  and  the  clock  tower  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  only  he  thought  that  Scarisbrick 
tower  was  the  most  beautiful  and  living  work. 
It  certainly  does  not  require  a  very  powerful 
imagination  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  two  towers 
to  the  same  author.  Scarisbrick  Hall  is  the  seat 
of  Lady  Scaiisbrick,  and  was  commenced  in 
1837  from  the  design  of  the  late  A.  Welby  Pugin. 
The  late  possessor,  Mr.  Charles  Scarisbrick, 
insisted  upon  retaining  some  portion  of  the 
original  house  and  the  whole  of  the  old  founda- 
tions— the  confined  limits  of  which  have  necessi- 
tated the  erection  of  a  north-eastern  wing,  170ft. 
in  length,  which  is  entirely  hidden  in  the  south- 
west view  which  we  give  to-day. 

The  main  building  is  erected  of  Lonridge  and 
Scarisbrick  stone,  which  has  preserved  its  arris 
as  sharp  as  the  day  the  mouldings  were  cut,  thirty 
years  ago,  not  the  le  ist  sign  of  decay  having 
appeared  in  any  part.  Tbe  fittings  are  of  a  very 
splendid  and  costly  description,  the  doors,  shut- 
ters, &c.,  being  richly  inlaid  with  monograms, 
arms,-  and  other  decorations.  The  ceilings  are 
also  worthy  of  especial  notice.  The  arches  and 
jambs  are  executed  in  Carrara  statuary  and 
Derbyshire  black  marble. 

The  great  hall  is  entirely  lined  with  ancient 
Belgian  carvings  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and,  al- 
though only  a  remnant  of  those  left  by  Mr. 
Charles  Scaiisbrick,  forms  still  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  has  been  executed  since 
Lady  Scarisbrick  came  into  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  l;as  been  carried  out  under  Mr.  I'l. 
Welby  Pugiu's  direction  by  Messrs.  Hardmau, 
Grace,  Farmer,  etc.,  and  local  workmen.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  work,  including  the  offices,  which 
are  on  an  extensive  scale,  amounts  to  about 
£85,000. 


NEW  FONTS. 


WE  give  this  week  engravings  of  two  fonts 
executed  by  R.  L.  Boulton,  Cheltenham. 
The  first  is  placed  in  the  Catholic  Church,  J.arrett- 
street  (not  Lamb-street,  as  written  by  the  engra- 
ver),  Hull.  The  second  is  for  Cleanwel!  Church, 
Gloucester.  The  last-mentioned  is  in  Caen  stone, 
with  gr.anito  sh.afts,  having  the  eight  panels 
carved  in  bold  relief,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J; 
Middleton,  Cheltenham,  the  architect  of  the 
church.  It  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Countess  of  Dunraven. 


The  voluntary  examination  of  students  by  tho 
Inslitnto  of  British  Architects  will  take  place  iu 
tho  third  week  of  next  month. 
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PROGRESS  IN  PERSIA. 

THE  ferment  for  progress  has  spread  from 
Turkey  to  Persia,  ami  will  very  likely 
make  greater  way  in  the  latter  country.  A 
short  line  of  suburhaa  railway  troiu  Teheran, 
as  a  trial,  lias  been  conceded,  and  the  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  b}'  a  few  Englishmen 
and  Germans.  The  most  striking  event, 
liowever,  is  the  decision  of  the  Shah  to  en- 
large Telieran,  the  capital,  wJiich  has  hitherto 
been  remarkable  for  narrow,  ill-paved,  and 
unhealthy  streets,  shut  in  by  the  ramparts. 
The  contrast  is  the  more  striking  because 
Rhai  and  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  pUnted  with 
trees,  and  irrigated.  The  approach  to  Teheftin 
is  very  good,  and  the  palace  of  the  Shahs, 
belted  in  with  .sycamore,  produces  a  fine  effect. 
The  Shah  has  given  orders  to  pull  down  the 
present  ramparts,  and  that  the  new  walls 
shall  be  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Tlius  the 
circuit  of  the  city  will  be  greatly  enlarged. 
As  in  Vienna,  under  like  circumstances,  a 
circular  street  or  boulevard,  a  Ring  strasse,wiU 
be  formed  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications, 
and  be  a  great  ornament  to  the  city.  As  far 
as  possible  tlie  old  streets  will  be  enlarged,  so 
a.s  to  let  light  and  air  into  the  unseemly  city, 
but  the  best  relief  will  be  given  by  building 
fresh  quarters  within  the  new  bounds,  the 
streets  of  which  are  to  be  laid  out  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  Constantinople,  straight, 
wide,  and  paved,  so  as  to  obtain  better  secu- 
rity against  fire.  As  Teheran  is  situated  in  a 
plain,  the  enterprise  can  be  the  more  readily 
carried  out.  Its  execution  has  been  entrusted 
to  M.  Buhler,  a  French  officer,  who  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  the  Shah's  employment,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  all  the  qualifications  for 
the  task.  The  plans  were  put  in  hand  at 
once. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART  OF  EPHESUS. 

ON  Thursday,  the  16th,  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  read 
before  the  Society  for  the  Eucouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Conduit-street,  a  paper  on 
"  The  Schools  of  Art  at  Ephesus." 

Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus  presented  the  appear- 
ances of  pre  historic  occupation.  Graves  and  re- 
mains h,ad  been  found  on  the  railway  below  the 
recent  formations,  but  had  not  been  properly  exa- 
mined. The  cliffs  west  of  Ephesus  are  particu- 
larly deserving  of  investigation,  as  they  are  of  the 
class  in  which  rock-cut  pictures  are  found,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lydo-Assyrian  figure  of  the 
pseudo-Sesostris  at  NymphL  Although  he  had 
never  discovered  anything  satisfactory  in  this 
way  near  Ephesus,  he  did  not  consider  the  subject 
exhausted,  for  though  he  was  more  inclined  to 
look  for  the  other  pseudo-Sesostris  nearer  Smyrna, 
yet  it  might  have  been  placed  nearer  Ephesus,  as 
Herodotus  spoke  of  it  as  being  on  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  PhocKi.  He  had  discovered  a  curious 
rock-cut  watching  place  and  cistern  on  the  ridge 
of  Messogis,  going  from  Chirkinjee  towards  the 
village  he  founded  at  Azizieh.  He  likewise  called 
attention  to  the  numerous  caves,  as  that  called  of 
St.  John,  found  in  1863,  and  the  cave  church  on 
the  road  to  Chirkinjee,  which  he  regarded  as 
having  been  formerly  a  temple  or  oracle.  The 
floors  of  these  caves,  if  properly  examined,  will 
ra:>3t  likely  be  found  rich  in  pre-historic  remains, 
throwing  great  light  on  the  early  condition  of  this 
part  of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  Ephesus,  ho  saw 
no  ground  for  adopting  any  ut  the  theories  usually 
formed  in  books,  ile  w.as  much  inclined  to  think 
from  frequent  observation  that  Ephesus  was 
formed  like  some  other  ancient  cities  from  the 
amalgamation  of  three  villages  or  towns  founded 
on  neighbouring  hills,  and  which  may  account  for 
the  quarters  and  names  of  quarters  afterwards 
found.  As  to  the  name  of  Ephesus  he  noted 
it  as  abnormal,  and  he  did  not  accept  the  favour- 
ite etymologies.  It  did  not  appear  to  beloug  to 
the  class  of  Iberian  names  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  AVestern  Asia  Minor,  showing  an 
Iberian  population  conformable  to  that  of  Spain, 
and  anterior  to  the  Hellenic.  Ephesus  and  the 
names  of  the  other  Amazonian  cities  were  abnor- 
mal from  both  classes,  and  he  was,  therefore,  in- 
cUned  at  present  to   consider  them   as   belonging 


either  to  the  period  of  alleged  nomad  inv.-ision,  or 
perhaps  to  the  Lydo-Assyrian  period  of  the  rock- 
cut  monuments.  The  explanation  of  this  was, 
perhaps,  to  be  sought  not  in  .any  Semitic  in 
tluence,  but  in  a  dyuUsty  preceding  the  Semitic 
invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  and  referable  jiossibly 
to  that  period  indicated  as  Turanian  by  the  pre 
sent  connection  of  the  Georgian  and  Tibetan  lan- 
guages, first  proposed  by  Bryan  Hodgson,  ami 
confirmed  by  himself.. 

As  yet  Ephesus  had  not  been  explored  or 
described,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  th.at 
valuablfe  monograph,  the  "Ephesus"  of  Ed- 
ward Falkener,  the  architect,  who,  like  Professor 
Donaldson,  w.as  only  a  few  days  on  the  spot.  It 
requires  for  its  due  examination  the  long-con 
tinned  Labours  of  men  of  trained  .ability  in  ex- 
plorations, like  C.  T,  Newton  or  George  Dennis. 
Xt  present  the  monuments  are  being  destroyed 
r.ather  than  examined.    . 

The  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  which  he  had 
partially  explored,  and  part  of  which  had  been 
examined  by  Texier,  required  systematic  investi- 
gation. Ephesus  was  evidently  surrounded  by 
summer  suburbs,  or  places  for  villeggiatura,  like 
all  these  Ionian  cities.  He  had  been  on  most  of 
these  sites.  That  at  Eski  Azizieh  must  have  had  a 
population  of  20,000  ;  but  he  did  not  expect  any 
monuments  would  be  found  there,  at  Chirkinji,  or 
at  Azizieh,  but  he  thought  that  below  Azizieh,  at 
Boorgas,  and  in  the  mountains  on  that  side  there 
was  from  the  existing  fragments  some  promise. 
Ortygia,  Litorea,  and  the  other  old  names  of 
villages  have  yet  to  be  identified. 

Referring  the  oldest  known  period  of  art  to  the 
Lydo-Assyrian,  he  said  that  Ephesus  in  its  most 
flourishing  period  h.ad  been  the  seat  of  great 
schools  of  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
medalling.  It  was  formerly  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  two  other  rich  temple  cities,  Samos 
and  Magnesia-ad-Maandrum,  and  of  Miletus  .and 
Tralles.  Ephesus  had  been  the  birthplace  and 
the  residence  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  classic  times.  According  to  Pliny,  of 
the  sacred  buildings  enriched  with  sculpture  and 
ornament  of  such  a  description  as  entitled  them 
to  be  called  most  famous,  the  first  was  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  second  the  neighbour- 
ing Temple  of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  third 
the  Temple  of  Eleusis.  and  the  fourth  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

Of  the  school  of  architecture  least  is  known — 
only  this,  that  its  great  buildings  in  the  Ionic 
style  gave  employment  to  many  of  the  greatest 
men,  and  particularly  in  the  several  reconstruc- 
tions of  the  Great  Temple  of  Dian.a.  Pa^onius  is 
by  Falkener  placed  as  the  architect  of  the  sixth 
temple.  He  w.as  architect  of  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus.  The  seventh  temple  is  by 
him  assigned  to  Ktesiphon,  of  Cuossus,  and  his 
son  Metagenes.  The  latter  was  employed  by 
Pericles  on  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  The 
architect  of  the  eighth  temp'e  was  Dinocrates,  an 
architect  frequently  employed  by  Alexander.  He 
laid  out  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  his  projects 
included  one  for  converting  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  and  another  for  suspending 
the  statue  of  Arsinoe  in  a  temple  of  loadstone. 
The  name  of  Dinocrates  is  variously  given. 
Rhfckus  was  a  sculptor  and  architect,  aad  father 
of  Theodorus  the  architect. 

Demokritus,  Ktesiphon,  and  Metagenes  wrote 
on  architecture.  Falkener,  "  Ephesus,"  p.  132, 
quotes  the  following  curious  and  ancient 
Ephesian  law  as  to  architects  ;  "When  an  archi- 
tect received  the  care  of  a  public  work,  he  assured 
what  would  be  the  future  cost,  and  was  obliged  to 
deliver  up  his  property  to  a  magistrate  as  a 
security  till  the  work  should  be  completed.  If 
the  expense  then  corresponded  to  the  estimate,  he 
was  rewarded  with  decrees  and  honours,  and  if 
it  did  not  exceed  one-fourth  part  in  .additi'Hi,  it 
was  defrayed  by  the  public,  and  no  puui.shmeut 
inflicted  ;  but  if  it  exceeded  that  sum,  his  property 
was  made  use  of  to  complete  the  works.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  was  assuredly  a  Uberal  margin. 

The  school  of  sculpture  embraced  the  greatest 
names.  Rhrekus,  and  two  or  three  sculptors 
named  Hegesi-vs,  are  known  to  have  been  natives 
of  Ephesus.  The  most  ancient  work  of  art  that 
bears  the  artist's  name  engraved  on  it.  is  the 
Gladiator,  by  Hegesias,  in  the  Borghese  collection. 
Among  those  recorded  as  having  practised  there, 
are  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  Polyclytus,  Skopas, 
Thrason,  Myron,  Ktesilau.s,  Kydon,  Heraklides, 
Mentor,  Pharax,  Phradmon,  Menestratus,  Euphra- 
nor,  Klea's,  Posidonius,  Strongylion,  and 
MessaUnua. 

A   celebrated  select    competition  was  for  the 


statues  of  the  Amazons  for  the  Great  Temple. 
The  artists  themselves  were  nLotic  judges,  "when 
it  appeared  that  he  was  the  best  whom  everyone 
esteemed  next  to  hiuiself."  The  best  then  was 
I'ulycletus,  whose  Amazon  is  siqiposed  to  have 
been  holdiug  a  bow,  from  the  many  copies  of  it 
which  are  now  found.  The  next  to  him  was 
I'hidias,  whose  statue  stood  leaning  on  a  lance  ; 
the  third,  Ktesiphon  ;  the  fourth,  Kydon  ;  the 
tifth,  Phradmon  ;  and  the  sixth,  Strongylion, 
whose  statue  was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
legs. 

Rhoekus  executed,  for  the  Great  Temple,  an 
image  of  a  female,  called  by  the  Ephesians 
"  Night." 

Theodorus,  the  son  of  Rhcckus,  is  said  to  have 
carved  h,alf  a  statue  of  Apollo  at  Ephesus,  the 
other  half  of  which  was  ext^cuted  at  Samos  by  his 
brother  (I'ausanias,  x.  3.S),  Telekles,  who  was  the 
father  of  another  Theodorus. 

There  were  works  of  Skojias  in  the  temples  at 
Ortygia,  among  others  Latona  with  a  sceptre,  and 
Ortygia  near  her  bearing  the  two  children. 
(Str.-ibo,  p.  030). 

Among  the  public  statues  were  those  of  the 
Lacedemonian  Commanders  Lysander,  Etronikus, 
and  Pharax,  and  of  the  Athenians,  Konon  and 
Timotheus. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  contained  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  god,  supposed  to  be  by  Myron. 
This  is  thought  to  li.ave  ben  the  statue  of 
Apollo  which  was  taken  aw.ay  by  Antony  and 
restored  by  Augustus,  who  was  warned  to  do  so 
in  a  dream  (Falkener,  110). 

Behind  the  Temple  of  Hekate  stood  a  famous 
statue  of  the  goddess  Hekate  of  Ephesus,  the 
patroness  of  the  magicians  of  the  city.  It  w,a3  by 
Menestratus,  and  of  such  splendour  that  the 
priests  had  to  warn  those  who  entered  to  shield 
their  eyes  from  being  injured  by  it. 

One  of  the  last  works  mentioned  is  of  the 
Roman  time,  when  the  citizens  of  Ephesus 
erected  a  golden  statue  in  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
in  honour  of  Artemidorus,  who  obtained  the 
restoration  of  some  of  the  domains  of  the  temple 
(Strabo.  p.  612). 

The  Temple  of  Diana,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
full  of  sculpture,  almost  all  by  Praxiteles.  He 
was  also  shown  some  works  by  Thrason,  and  said 
that  the  statues  alone  of  the  temple  would  aflbrd 
materials  for  many  volumes. 

Thrason  likewise  executed  the  Hekatesium,  the 
Fountain  Penelope,  and  the  old  Eurykhca. 

Mentor  executed  the  statue  of  Diana  Ephesia, 
the  tools  for  working  which  were  hung  up  in  her 
temple.  The  same  compliment  was  paid  to  him 
in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  He  exc. 
cuted  also  silver  vases. 

In  the  Temple  of  Diana  was  a  st.at>io  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  destroyed  by  the  mob  in  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

An  iron  Cupid  w,a.s  dedicated  in  the  temple,  and 
appeared  suspended,  as  if  without  any  other  sup- 
port than  magnetism. 

Hipponax  was  a  distinguished  poet  of  Ephesus, 
of  such  strong  satire  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  his  native  town  ;  whereupon  two  sculptors 
set  up  an  im.ige  of  him,  in  which  they  overdid 
his  naturally  deformed  appearance,  but  they  were 
so  severely  satirised  by  the  poet  that  they  hanged 
themselves  in  despair. 

Trajan  presented  doors  to  the  temple,  which 
exhibited  the  Battles  of  the  Gian's— Jupiter  with 
his  thunderbolts,  Neptune  with  his  trident, 
Apollo  with  his  arrows,  and  in  the  lower  part  the 
giants  fighting  with  dragons,  throwing  rocks 
with  their  hands,  and  looking  up  with  maddened 
eyes. 

Of  the  school  of  painting  more  is  known. 
Eveuor,  called  the  Prince  of  Painters,  flourished 
here.  He  was  succeeded  liy  his  son  and  inipil, 
Parrhasius,  who  styled  himself  the  King  of 
Painters,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold  and  robe  of 
purple.  Apclles  was  also  a  native  of  ICphesus. 
Among  the  artists  connected  with  the  school  of 
Ephesus  were  Zcuxis,  IdiCua,  Ephorus,  the  master 
of  Apelles,  Theodorus,  Ktesikk-s,  Timaretc,  a 
female  artist,  Timanthes,  Nikias,  Euphranor, 
Kalliphon,  of  Samos.  Parrhasius  and  Apelles 
wrote  on  painting,  so  that,  with  their  own  anil 
other  writings  on  architecture,  Ephesus  had  a 
library  of  art. 

Zeu.\is  and  Parrhasius  had  here  their  famous 
contest,  in  which  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis  were 
plucked  at  by  a  bird,  but,  as  Zeuxis  owned, 
Parrhasius  went  beyond,  for,  as  he  said,  "  Zeuxis 
has  beguiled  birds,  but  Parrhasiu.i,  Zeuxis." 
Zeuxis  is  said  to  h.ave  died  from  having  painted 
the  portrait   of  a  funny  old  woman,  the  look  of 
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which  was  so  laughable  that  he  laughed  himself 
to  death.  Fanhasius  greatly  coutnbuted  to  the 
Temple. 

ApeUes,  who  flourished  in  the  next  generatiou, 
wa3  much  more  modest,  and  he  would  only  put 
his  name  to  three  pictures.  He  painted  the  por- 
trait of  Alexander  the  Great  holding  a  thunder- 
bolt in  the  Temple  of  Uiana,  for  which  he  re. 
ceived  twenty  talents,  or  £3,875.  The  lingers 
seemed  to  stand  out,  and  the  thunderbolt  to  be 
outaido  the  painting.  All  these  works  were  exe- 
cuted in  four  colours  only.  It  was  said  of  this 
picture  that  there  were  two  Alexanders— the  one 
begotten  of  Philip,  and  he  was  invincible,  and 
the  other  painted  by  Apelles,  and  he  was  inimit- 
able. 

Arrian  says  that  when  Alexander  had  this 
portrait  taken  by  Apelles,  and  came  to  look  at  it, 
he  did  not  praise  it  so  much  as  the  picture  de- 
served, but  on  his  horse  being  brought  in,  it 
began  to  neigh  at  the  horse  represented  in  the 
painting  as  if  it  also  was  a  real  one  :  "  It  is  clear, 
0  King !  "  said  Apelles,  "  your  horse  is  a  better 
judge  of  fainting  than  you  .are."  Cicero  speaks 
of  the  painting  as  the  most  valuable  object  in  the 
Temple,  from  which  it  was  stolen  by  the  in- 
famous Verres.  Apelles  painted  Diana  in  the 
midst  of  a  choir  of  virgins  ;  Megabyzus,  the  high 
priest  of  Diana  Ephesia,  in  his  state  robes  ;  and 
Klitus  on  horseback,  equipped  for  war,  and  ask- 
ing for  his  helmet,  presented  to  him  by  an 
attendant.  It  was  at  Ephesus  the  incident  of 
"  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  "  took  place. 

Nikias,  pupil  of  Antidotus,  executed  the  paint. 
ing  of  the  Sepulchre  of  Megabyzus. 

Timarete,  the  daughter  of  Nikon,  painted  a 
Diana  for  the  Temple,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
was  one  of  the  oldest  panel  paintings  known. 

Kalliphon,  of  Samos,  had  two  fine  paintings  in 
the  Temple,  one  described  as  Discord  raising 
the  battle  at  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
other  supposed  to  be  women  bli^Jmg  on  the 
armour  of  Patrocles. 

Ktesikles,  a  p»luter,  not  receiving  from  t^ueen 
Str.^tor'ko  such  a  reception  as  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to,  painted  her  romping  with  a 
fisherman,  for  whom,  according  to  comnion 
report,  she  had  a  strong  liking.  After  showing 
this  picture  in  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  he  at 
once  set  sail  and  got  off.  The  queen  would  not, 
however,  allow  the  removal  of  the  painting,  the 
likeness  of  the  two  figures  being  admirably  done. 
(Pliny,  Nat.  Hist ,  xxxv.,  40.) 

There  were  likewise  at  Ephesus  schools  of 
medalling,  which  produced  the  coins  of  Ephesus 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  ;  of  silversmiths'  work 
connected  with  the  shrine  of  Diana,  and  of  which 
Mentor  was  a  famous  master  ;  and  of  pottery.  A 
large  collection  of  framed  photographs  of  Ephesus 
and  the  Seven  Churches,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Svoboda,  reached  round  the  room. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Hurlstone, 
President  of  the  Society  of  British  Architects  ; 
the  Chairman  ;  Mr.  A.  A.  Fry  ;  and  the  Rev.  H. 
J,  Knapp  took  part. 


really  remedial  of  this  disease,  it  may  afford  strong 
hope  that  we  may  fiud  in  it  a  most  potent  remedy 
for  cholera  itself. 


A 


SCIENTIFIC    LECTURES  EOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

SERIES  of  lectures  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Twining's  Economic  Museum  .at  Twicken- 
ham, for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  working 
cLosses  in  elementary  science,  and  its  applications 
to  health  and  every  day  life,  has  been  in  course  of 
delivery  in  various  parts  of  London  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  the  last  for  the  season  having 
been  given  at  the  Mayfair  Literary  Institute, 
Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
The  course  consisted  of  eight  lectures,  the  first  being 
a  description  of  the  most  elementary  notions  of 
matter  ;  the  second  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
the  most  elementary  principles  of  mechanics  ;  the 
third  described  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  pressure  of  air  and  water  (aerostatics  and 
hydrostatics),  and  of  the  production  and  trans- 
mission of  sound  (acoustics) ;  the  fourth  contained 
some  general  considerations  concerning  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  (chemical  physics); 
the  fifth  was  lipou  elemeutary  chemistry  ;  ami  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  were  upon  the 
elementary  outlines  of  natural  history,  human 
anatomy,  and  physiology.  Scientific  lectures, 
except  in  the  classes  of  elementary  schools, 
generally  presuppose  some  slight  acquaintance  on 
the  part  of  the  audience  with  the  fundamental 
principles  involved,  or,  at  least,  with  the  usual 
nomenclature.  It  being,  however,  Mr.  Twining's 
aim  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of  this  knowledge 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  perfectly  un- 
instructed  in  the  matter,  he  has  prepared  his  lec- 
tures in  the  clearest  and  most  simple  language, 
taking  care  to  define  and  illustrate  every  technical 
term,  however  common  it  m,ay  be,  before  using  it. 
The  illustrations,  consisting  of  diagrams,  speci- 
mens, models,  and  experiments,  are  all  likewise  of 
the  simplest  kind.  The  lectures  are  provided 
gratuitously  in  all  respects  by  Mr.  Twining,  and 
have  been  delivered  two  or  three  times  every  week 
(holiday  times  excepted)  to  audiences  varying 
from  one  or  two  hundred  up  to  about  a  thousand 
persons,  at  school-rooms,  literary  institutions, 
workmen's  clubs,  mission  rooms,  and  at  the  Lam- 
beth Baths.  They  have  been  clearly  and  effec- 
tively read  by  Mr.  William  Freeman,  curator  of 
the  Twickenham  Economic  Museum,  the  experi- 
ments being  performed  and  the  illustrations  ex- 
hibited accurately  and  satisfactorily  by  Mr.  George 
Whipple,  of  the  Royal  Kew  Observatory.  This 
attempt  to  bring  elementary  science  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  and  most  uninstructed  will  lie 
highly  appreciated  by  all  sanitary  reformers,  who 
fiud  their  greatest  obstacle  in  dealitig  with  the 
poor  themselves  to  be  their  complete  ignorance  of 
the  most  elementary  laws  of  science  and  health. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


CUKE   FOR  CUOLERA. 

ANEW  remedy  for  cholera,  di.Trrli(ca,  and 
other  diseases  has  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Chapman,  and  is  at  present  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  world.  It  consists  in  the 
application  of  ice  in  varied  quantities  to  different 
parts  of  the  spine.  On  the  1st  inst.  the  Mcdiral 
Press  aivl  Circular  published  a  case  sent  by  Dr. 
Fitzgibbon  of  choleraic  diarrhcea,  which,  after 
resisting  other  treatment,  was  checked  by  the 
application  of  Chapman's  ice  bag.  Dr.  Hackett, 
physician  to  the  Colonial  Hospital  at  Berbice, 
British  Guiana,  has  also  tested  it  with  good 
results.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Ireland  fresh  facts  were  brought  for- 
ward, which  seemed  to  prove  tliat  the  new  remedy 
does  really  exert  an  appreciable,  physiological,  and 
therap-iutical  action.  Dr.  J.  H.  Benson  stated 
that  it  proved  successful  in  a  case  of  obstinate 
suppression  of  the  menses,  and  had  greatly  bene- 
fited a  p.atient  suffering  from  partial  hemiplegia. 
Dr.  Hewitt  informed  the  Society  that  he  h.ad  also 
used  it  in  a  case  of  delirium  tremens,  and  found 
that  it  cured  the  tremors,  and  produced  sleep 
almost  immediately.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  in 
its  efficacy  as  a  cure  for  cholera  and  diarrha-a  that 
we  feel  interested,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  of 
further  happy  results.  The  Medical  Press 
earnestly  advises  the  profession  to  test  the  ice 
bag  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhtca,  so  that  if  happily  a 
large  and  varied  experience  should  piorethat  it  is 


Prom  Rome  we  have  an  account  of  some  very 
valuable  art  discoveries  that  have  recently  been 
made  there.  The  excavations  iu  progress 
are  producing  the  most  interesting  historical 
results,  and  bringing  to  liglit  a  large  number  of 
the  ancient  masterpieces  ot  artwith  wbioh  the  holy 
oit^y  was  formerly  embellished.  Two  flights  of 
steps  which  led  from  tho  river  have  boon  cleared, 
and  two  passages  have  been  discovered  which 
gave  direct  access  to  the  interior  of  the  adjoining 
market.  At  the  depot  of  marbles  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  was  also  found  a  large  staircafe 
with  sculptured  ornamentp,  in  a  position  exactly 
corresponoing  with  tho  previsions  of  the  learned 
director  of  the  works.  Up  to  tho  present  time 
there  liavo  been  found  111  blocks  of  African 
marble,  210  of  antique  yellow,  and  as  many  of 
serpentine.  Other  varieties  are  met  with  in 
smaller  qaantitiep,  snch  aa  antique  red  and 
green,  breccio,  and  even  Chalcedonian.  At 
Ostia,  where  the  researches  aro  boing  mado  by 
a  commission  of  antiquarians,  some  remarkable 
monuments  have  been  fount!  throwing  a.  new 
light  on  the  worship  of  CybL'le  in  that  place. 
Among  other  things  there  is  a  scries  of  votive 
offurings  in  tho  ground  consecrated  to  that  god- 
dess. In  tho  samo  place  was  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple,  destined  f.ir  initiatory  cere- 
monicp,  and  which  forms  an  edifice  ijuito  unique 
of  its  kind  ;  also  a  houso  very  elegantly  deco- 
rated, and  on  tho  walls  of  which  was  a  fresco 
reprcs.nting  a  festival  sacred  to  Diana.  This 
I  painting  ig  of  extreme  delicacy  of  execution. 


About  100  old  coins  of  the  coinage  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  Jame.°,  and  Charles  I.,  were 
discovered  recently  in  connection  with  ceitain 
extensive  building  operations  on  tho  south  side 
of  Trongate,  near  Glasgow.  Sume  of  the  coins 
were  English  and  the  remainder  Scotch. 

An  interesting  discovery  hn  i  boon  made  at 
Berwick  within  the  last  few  days,  while  trench- 
ing ground  lor  a  garden  at  a  recently. erected 
villa,  on  the  Corporation  property.  The  gar- 
dener, being  compelled  to  go  deep,  cama 
upon  the  tkeletous  of  several  human  beings. 
Tbey  were  iu  different  parts  of  tho  ground.  On 
each  side  of  three  of  tho  bodies  were  slabs  of 
undressed  stone,  with  rude  stone  coverings. 
On  one  was  an  incised  crosf,  with  a  rose  in  the 
centre  ;  and  on  another,  the  cist  of  a  child,  was 
a  Latin  cross.  At  another  part  of  the  ground 
there  was  discovered  a  tower-like  structure,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  w.di  4lt.  thick,  and  running 
in  a  transverse  direction  into  a  portion  of  the 
adjoining  land.  Permission  was  obtained  lo 
trace  the  wall  into  the  adjoining  land,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  wall  is  94ft.  long,  by 
43fc.  in  width  ;  the  solid  masonry  is  23  ft.  square, 
and  between  the  wall  and  the  building  is  a  space 
of  20fl;.  From  a  small  piece  of  architectural 
moulding  which  was  found,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  building  belonged  to  the  Norman  period. 

There  has  jast  been  discovered  at  Pompeii  the 
impression  of  a  papyrus,  the  charaote-s  of  which 
are  perfectly  legible.  This  result  is  ofimportanoe, 
from  the  fiict  that  no  tracts  of  any  had  been 
hitherto  found  in  the  excavations  near  Naples, 
although  many  were  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  tho  Arohajjlogical 
Institute,  Mr.  E.  Smiiko  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Tregellas  gave  a  short  account  of  "  Sim  pson'a 
Moat,"  a  fortified  house  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
near  Bromley,  Kent,  about  to  be  destroyed  under 
the  operalioua  of  a  builiiing  society.  The  house 
had  been  acquired  by  Nicholas  Simpson,  barber 
to  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  by  him  much  im- 
proved.  Prom  him  also  it  took  the  name  by 
which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  It  since 
came  into  the  possession  of  tlie  Langley  family, 
who  held  it  down  to  modern  times  ;  but  it  iiad 
been  unoccupied  for  half  a  century.  A  sliglili 
sketch  of  the  principal  txisiing  remains,  together 
with  a  ground  plan,  were  shown. 

A  discovery,  which  a  Scotch  paper  thinks  will 
give  rise  to  much  speculation  and  investigation 
among  antiquarians,  has  just  been  made  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Cadell,  of  Grangt%  Edinburgh. 
In  the  course  of  some  improvements  in  the  gar- 
den, the  workmen  lurned  up  a  large  stone,  which 
at  first  was  thrown  aside  as  an  ordinary  boulder, 
and  lor  a  time  was  allowed  to  lie  oti  the  surf. ice. 
An  ixaniiuation  afterwards  made,  however, 
showed  that  the  reverse  of  the  stone  contained 
an  inscription  which  seemed  to  identify  it  with 
the  wall  of  Antonius  (commonly  known  in  tli.at 
quarter  as  "  Graham's  Dyke  "),  built  during  the 
Roman  occupation  of  Lollius  Urbicus,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  shutting  oil'  the  wihl  tribes  to  the 
north,  and  which  was  supposed  to  extend  from 
tho  Forth  to  tho  Clj  de.  Prom  the  inscription 
it  is  conjectured  that  this  stone  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  finishing  of  the  wall  ;  and,  if 
so,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  antiquarian  re- 
search, as  showing  how  far  the  work  actually 
did  extend  eastward. 


WATER 


SUPPLY    AND 
MATTERS. 


SANITARY 


The  first  section  of  the  new  sewerage  works  at 
Dartmouth  has  been  commenced,  though  slow 
progress  for  the  present  is  being  made,  as  the 
men  are  only  able  to  work  "  tide  work,"  owing  to 
the  w.ater  at  high  tides  filling  the  cutting  in  Duke- 
street.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs. 
Call  and  Pethick,  Plymouth.  The  Town  Council 
has  decided  on  using  culvert  instead  ot  stave  pipes 
as  at  first  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton  says  that  those  who  have 
observed  the  character  and  amount  of  the  rainfall 
of  the  past  winter,  antl  are  watchiug  its  effect 
upon  our  rivers  ami  springs,  will  feel  themselves 
justified  in  pretlicting  a  reduced  summer  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  use.  As  this  occurrence  may 
be  adduced  as  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Thames  antl  its  trifjutaries  as  sources  of  supply  to 
the  metropolis,  antl  may,  when  tliscovered,  hasten 
the  issue  of  the  report  of  the  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission, he  desires  to  anticipate  both  circum- 
stances by  again  urgiug  the  storage  of  surxdua 
water. 
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I  The  sanitary  condition  of  Slanchestcr  has  long 
'  been  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  the  local  authorities. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  sanitary  association,  held  on 
,  Friday,  the  mayor  remarked  that  among  the 
causes  which  contribute  to  produce  this  vmsatis- 
factory  state  of  things,  not  the  least  serious  was 
the  want  of  proper  liospital  accommodation  for 
patisnts  sulFering  from  fever  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  In  the  opinion  of  the  newly-appointed 
ofijcer  of  health,  this  was  a  want  which  must  be 
supplied  before  they  could  hope  to  make  any  im- 
pression of  consequence  upon  the  death  rate. 
What  i^i  jiroposed,  therefore,  is  that  immediate 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of 
hospital.-i,  where  persons  labouring  under  infec 
tious  diseases  might  be  placed  under  more  favour- 
able hygienic  conditions.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
scheme  may  be  carried  out  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  opening  of  the  Liberton  Waterworks  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  of 
Liberton  and  Greeneud,  N.B.,  took  place  on 
Wednesday.  They  were  commenced  on  the  15th 
of  .January  last,  and  a  supply  of  30,000  gallons 
daily  is  now  available.  The  supply  bids  fair  to 
be  both  abundant  and  permanent.  The  works 
have  been  completed  within  the  stipulated  time, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  D. 
Stewart,  C. E.;  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Chalmers  and  Mackenzie,  of  Dunfermline.  Mr. 
ICay,  Loanhead,  executed  the  plumber  work. 


^uilbiiig  InteKigcnte. 


CntTKCEES    AND     CflAPEL3. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  North  Audley-strcet,  which 
was  built  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gandy  (Deering), 
and  has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  to  be 
one  of  the  best  specimens  we  have  of  pure  Greek 
architecture,  has  lately  been  "  re-cast,"  and  is  a 
good  example  t  f  what  may  be  done  to  improve  a 
galleried  church  of  the  kind.  Desk  obstructions 
have  been  removed,  so  as  to  open  the  holy  table 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  congregation. 

On  Easter  Tuesd.ay  the  parish  church  of  All 
Saints,  Legbourne,  Lincolnshire,  was  reopened 
after  restoration.  The  chuich  is  of  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  and  is  built  partly  of  sandstone 
and  partly  of  the  chalk  of  the  county.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  about  £2,000. 
The  chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
architects  of  the  church  were  Messrs.  Rogers  and 
Marsden,  of  Louth. 

On  Easter  Tuesday  a  new  church  was  opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  at  Dordon,  in  the 
parish  of  PoUsworth.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  with  an  octagonal  hell  turret  at  the  west 
end,  and  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Catherine,  Gloucester, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  on 
Easter  Monday.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  French,  and  it  consists  of  nave,  transepts, 
and  chancel,  with  circular  apse.  The  nave  is  63ft. 
long  and  2Sft.  wide,  the  transepts  are  each  20ft. 
by  13ft.,  and  the  chancel  is  22ft.  square.  The 
church  is  built  chiefly  of  Severn-side  bricks,  re- 
lieved outside  by  bands  of  black  and  white 
Staffordshire  bricks,  and  stone  dressings.  The 
church  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  King  and 
Godwin,  builders,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H. 
Medland,  architect,  of  Gloucester. 

On  Saturday  the  foundation  stone  was  I. id  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  Swiuton. 
The  plans  and  designs  are  by  Mr.  Street.  The 
contract  price  is  .ilO, MOO,  but  before  the  church 
is  fiui.-ihed,  it  is  expected  that  halt  as  much  more 
as  that  sum  will  be  required. 

A  new  Congregational  Church  at  Dalkeith,  Scot- 
land, was  opened  on  Sunday.  It  is  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
and  has  seat  room  for  430  persons. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  parish  church 
at  Kilmoil,  County  Down,  was  recently  laid  by 
Colonel  Forde,  M.P.  The  style  is  Early  French 
Gothic,  and  the  cost  will  be  £'3,000.  Mr.  Thomas 
Drew,  F.R.I. A.I.,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  Belfast,  the  contractor. 

The  Congregational  Church  at  Eowdon  Downs, 
Lancashire,  was  reopened  on  Sunday  last  after  en- 
largement. The  WO!  k  has  been  curried  out  at  a 
cost  of  about  £3,000  from  the  designs  of  Jlr. 
Ernest  Bates,   architect,  Manchester. 


On  Thursday  week  the  comer  stone  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  St.  Helen's,  Liver- 
pool. The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian,  and  it 
will  be  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  It  will 
be  05ft.  lo;ig  by  05ft.  Sin.  wide,  and  oSft,  Hin. 
high  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  It  will  be 
built  of  Stonrton  stone  and  pressed  bricks,  and 
will  hold  1,200  people.  Mr.  George  Harris,  jun  , 
of  St.  Helen's,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Sou  have  taken  the  contract,  for 
£0,000. 

The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
w.as  laid  on  Friday  week,  at  Gainsboro*.  The 
building  is  being  built  entirely  of  concrete,  and 
when  finished  will  have  the  aiqiearance  of  stone. 

The  English  residents  have  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  .an  English  church  iu  Dresden. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Rushall,  was  reopened  after  restoration.  The 
additions  include  a  lengthening  of  the  nave  to 
the  extent  of  33it ,  and  the  erection  of  a  spire. 
The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Highway,  of 
Rushall,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cranston,  architect,  Birmingham. 

Wilcote  Church,  Oxfordshire,  was  reopened  on 
Easter  Day  after  restoration.  The  restoration 
comprises  besides  a  new  porch,  new  roofs,  floors, 
doors,  windows,  and  fittings.  The  east  window 
has  been  made  somewhat  larger  and  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Ileaton,  Butlei',  and  Bayne,  the 
subject  being  the  parable  of  the  good  seed.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomtield. 

Ou  Friday  last  the  parish  chuich  of  St.  Law- 
rence, Snaith,  Yoikshire,  was  reopened  after 
thorough  restoration.  The  church  is  a'  large  one 
containing  a  nave  with  clerestory  and  aisles, 
measuring  Plft.  by  60ft.,  chancel  54ft.  by  21ft , 
and  tower  30ft.  square  outside.  The  whole  church, 
excepting  the  tower,  has  been  re-roofed,  and  the 
battlements  have  been  rebuilt.  The  whole  cost 
of  the  restoration  will  probably  amount  to 
£3,500.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  B.  and  William  Atkinson,  archi- 
tects, York. 

St.  James's  Church,  East  Cowes,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  last  after  restoration.  With  the  exception 
of  the  tower  the  church  is  entirely  rebiult  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  Hellyer,  architect,  of 
Ryde. 

On  Wednesday  week  theDucheaa  of  Marlborough 
laid  the  chief  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  at  Hailey,  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 
The  new  church  will  be  erected  in  the  early  thir- 
teenth century  Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Clapton  Rolfe,  architect.  It  will  contain 
250  sittings,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work, 
including  boundaries,  is  about  £2,000. 

The  parish  church  of  Alton,  Hants,  was  re- 
opened on  Thursday  week  after  restoration.  The 
building,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  Norman 
work,  had  been  sadly  neglected.  It  has  been  en- 
tirely re-pewcd,  the  roof  has  been  stripped  of  ac- 
cumulated coats  of  whitewash,  and  the  timbers 
varnished.  The  tower  has  been  utilised  as  a 
baptistry.  Mr.  Christian,  of  Whitehall-place,  was 
the  architect  who  superintended  the  work,  which 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Dyer,  of  Alton. 

A  small  mission  school  church  is  shortly  to  be 
erected  at  Sandsend,  near  Whitby,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  C.  Noel  Armfield,  architect,  ol'  Whitby.  J  t  will 
be  of  middle  thirteenth  century  Gothic  of  a  rural 
type  with  low  walls  and  high-pitched  roof,  and 
will  contain  156  sittings,  exclusive  of  choir  and 
clergy.  It  will  consist  of  a  building  of  one 
uniform  height,  the  chancel  being  defined  on  the 
exterior  by  ridge  cresting  and  wall  treatment 
slightly  diiferiug  from  that  of  the  nave,  in  the 
interior  the  chancel  will  be  strongly  marked  by  a 
screen,  by  the  arched  principal  of  the  roof,  and  by 
a  polygonal  boarded  ceiling. 

BCILDINC3. 

The  guardians  of  the  parish  of  Marylebone  have 
been  building  some  new  wards  for  the  aged  and  in- 
firm inm.ates  of  the  workhouse  ;  they  were  opened 
ou  Thursday  week  for  a  pr.vate  view.  The  front 
faces  the  quadrangle  of  what  was  the  able-bodied 
women's  ward.  The  entire  cost  has  been  under 
.ec,  100.  Mr.  Saxon  Snell,  of  Chancery-lane,  was 
the  architect.  '1  he  whole  accommodation  is  for 
240  inmates,  which  gives  the  rate  at  a  fraction 
under  £27  a  bed.  The  brickwork  is  all  best 
Loudon  stacks,  with  the  old  lakehouse  and 
laundry  walls  used  up  as  fillings,  inside  courses 
and  partitions. 

St.  Augustine's  Schools,  Halifax,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £4,000,  were  opened  on  Easter  Tuesday . 


The  foundation  stone  of  the  first  of  the  four 
large  new  graving  docks  at  Chatham  was  laid  ou 
Tuesday.  The  new  dock  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  two  years,  by  which  period  the 
first  of  the  three  largo  basins  will  likewise  be 
finished. 

The  Bubway  for  water  and  gas  pipes  to  pass 
through  beneath  the  new  street  in  course  of  forma- 
tion from  the  corner  of  Hatton-garden  and  Hol- 
born-hill,  crossing  Hly-place,  Safl'ron  hill,  and 
Farringdon-road  to  West  Smithfield,  near  the  dead 
meat  and  poulti-y  market,  is  completed,  as  also  the 
main  sewer  passing  into  the  Fleet-ditch,  and  the 
paving  has  been  conmienced.  The  exterior  of  the 
dead  meat  and  poultry  market  is  completed,  and 
workmen  are  engaged  m  fitting  up  the  interior. 

The  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeter,  which 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  £12,000,  w.as  opened 
on  Mond.ay.  In  the  interior  the  main  architectural 
feature  is  the  staircase  leading  from  the  ground 
floor.  The  stairs  commence  in  the  centre  of  tlie 
floor,  and  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  is  a  niche 
filled  by  a  statue  of  Piinei^  Albert,  whieh  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Stephens,  a  local  sculptor. 

The  installation  of  a  Poor  Classes  Cmivent,  which 
has  been  erected  at  Longsight,  Lancashire,  took 
place  on  Thursday  week.  The  building  is  of  the 
French  Gothic  style,  and  has  been  erected  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Thompson,  of  Hulme,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  architect,  of  this  city.  Inter- 
nally, it  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  cloisters  ex- 
tending along  each  side,  and  apartments — or  cells, 
as  they  are  called  —  have  been  erected  for  the  re- 
ception of  twenty-four  nims  and  nine  lay  sisters. 

It  is  now  decided  that  Her  Majesty  will  lay 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  May,  at  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock. 

On  Thursdiy  week  the  House  of  Mercy  at 
Great  Maplestead,  instituted  rmder  the  manage- 
ment of  an  Anglican  Sisterhood  for  the  Recovery 
of  Fallen  "Women,  was  inaugurated  by  the  princi- 
pal visitor,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
buildings  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Woodyer. 
The  form  is  a  quadrangle.  On  one  side  are  the 
diuing-hall,  class-rooms,  kitchen,  &c. ;  and  above, 
dormitories  for  the  penitents  and  small  bedrooms 
for  Sisters  overlooking  them.  On  another  side  arc 
the  chapel  and  infirmary.  Round  the  whole 
quadrangle  runs  a  covered  way  or  cloister,  giving 
access  to  the  difl'erent  apartmeu's  and  afl'ordiug 
communication  with  the  whole  luuler  shelter. 
The  material  is  red  brick  with  stone  facings  and 
muUions,  and  all  is  substantial  antl  solidly  exe- 
cuted. The  chief  attraction  is  the  chapeL  Its 
style  is  Early  English  or  First  Pointed. 


MEETINGS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

XuEs. — Institute  of  Civil  Eiigiiioera. — Diacuiiiou  upo-.i 
the  papers  ou  Inigatiou  la  ludiu  aud  in 
Spain,  S. 

VTkd.— Society  of  Arts.—"  On  Progress  'n  Oyster  Cul- 
ture," by  Ilan-y  Ijobb,  Ewj. 

Sat.— Assoi^iated  Arts  Institute. —  "  Notos  on  Animal 
Paiuters,"  by  Frank  N.  Px'iuce,  Eiq. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.— Cases    for   biudiiig    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  uow  ready,  price  *Jd.  eacli. 


To  Oan  Re.^der-S. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  uotoa  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  prugross  in  tlio  i>rovinuo3. 

Letters  relating  to  advortiseiuenta  and  the  ordiniry  buFi- 
nes3  of  tlio  Paper  should  bo  atldru-t^ed  to  tbo  EUlTOll, 
31,  TAVISTOUIC  STUEET,  COVEXT  OAItUEN,  W.C- 

Advertisements  for  the  curr.Mit  w.;ok  must  reach  the 
office  beforo  5  o'clock  \^  m.  ou  Thursday. 

^0T1CE— Tlie  PUILDING  NEWS  iiisoiU  advcrtifc- 
meota  for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED."  Alc,  at  ONB 
SHILLl2fG  for  the  fir^t  Twenty-four  Words. 


Received.— H.  A.— W.  R.  H.-T.  W— S.  and  C.-F. 
G.  T.  R.~A.  W.— J.  C.  J.— A.  L.— T.  F.  M.— B.  K.-R. 
W.-C.  B.  A.— S.aud  Co.— J.  11 —I.  T.  U.-H.  b.-W.  M. 
E.  W.  P.-G.  W.— W.  S.— E.  H.  L.  B.— J.  C.  J.— W.  S.— 
I  M.  S.-T.  S.  L.- Captain  S.- Rev.  E.  H.— R.  R.  W.— 
A  E.  T.— F.  T.— T.  iV.-B  and  D.— U.  G.  -A.  A.  A.— P. 
and  Son.-G.  R.  G.-A.  R.  T.— W.  B  -S.  U.— N.  N. 

Tm:  PiciM  y.  B\ruy  Costrover-sv.— We  have  received 
a  long  letter  from  Mr.E.  M.  Bairy  on  thii  controversy,  aai 
did  the  letter  contain  nay  new  point  or  throw  am  additional 
light  on  the  points  hitherto  aivanced  we  would  insert  it 
m  ex'eiiso  but  it  doe^  not.  For  a  einiilar  reatcn  we  must 
decline  to  insert  letterson  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  E.  W. 
Pugin,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Wra.  Youug. 

M.  — Consult  a  dictionary  on  the  promuiciation  of  the 
word  v.ase. 

B.  E.  N.— Consult  a  lawyer. 
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Corresponbnice. 


OUGANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sni,— I  am  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Hopkins  in 
common  with  luiuy  others  has  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  miantity  of  tin  iu  a  pipe  influences  the 
tone,  but  I  am  not  aware  how  Ur  he  has  practically 
tested  the  alleged  fact.  I  have  done  so,  and  know 
it  to  be  merely  a  vulgar  error.  It  is  not  long  since 
that  all  authorities  ujion  bell  metal  accounted  for 
the  silvery  ring  of  olil  bells  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  a  gre.at  deal  of  silver  aetu.%lly  mixed  with 
the  bronze,  till  direct  analysis  proved  the  contrary, 
and  that  the  old  stories  of  Kuasian  nobles  and 
others  throwing  iu  their  plate  as  the  metal  was 
melting  were  merely  myths.  That  the  old 
organs  differed  in  quality  and  quantity  of  sound 
from  the  modem  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
metal  used,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  Father  Smith's 
organ  metai  at  St.  Paid's  upi,ii  real  experiment  re- 
quired uiore  tin  to  le  added  before  it  wnitld  spot, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Schultze's  work  at  Doncaater, 
which  most  resembles  the  old  in  quality  of  sound, 
is  of  zinc — a  metal  which  on  many  accounts  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  extensively  used.  All  the 
larger  [  ipes  in  the  Doncaster  organ  are  of  that 
metal. 

I  really  will  not  waste  your  space  by  controvert- 
ing so  absurd  a  proposition  as  that  Willis's  dia- 
pisons  are  wishy-washy.  Your  correspondent 
might  with  just  as  good  sense  have  said  that  they 
were  green  or  salt.  If  they  had  been  described  as 
heavy,  coarse,  or  noisy,  I  could  have  under- 
stood the  objection,  though  I  should  entirely 
have  differed  from  the  verdict.  Any  other 
epithet  in  the  whole  English  vocabulary 
would  have  as  truly  described  the  tone  of  Mr. 
AVillis's  superbdiapasons,  which  are  marvellous  for 
purityand  roundness  of  tone.  Mr.  "R.  T." — which 
I  suppose  I  am  not  wrong  in  translating  Richard 
Tamijjin — has  given  us  his  opinion  that  Cavailld's 
flue  work  is  light  and  ineffective.  I  believe  he  is 
''quite  as  wrong  in  this  as  in  his  personal  remarks 
iqnin  Mr.  Willis.  It  is  quite  true,  on  the  other 
h,and,  thatCavaille  has  made  great  improvements 
in  arrangements  for  steadying  the  wind.  But 
these  improvements  are  adopted  by  all  respect- 
able buildei  3,  most  certainly  by  Willis,  who  uses 
his  system  in  all  its  entirety. 

If  there  is  one  point  more  than  another  cha- 
lacleristic  of  old  di.ap.isons  it  is  their  flutiness  of 
tone,  and  now  this  very  quality  is  alleged  as  an 
imperfection  in  Willis's  As  for  his  pipes  being 
devoid  of  their  proper  harmonics,  why,  it  is  this 
veiy  feature  of  making  the  harmonics  ring  out 
that  htis  been  his  especial  study  and  has  made 
his  reputation — one  which,  in  ray  opinion, 
"  B.  T.'  is  quite  incap.ible  of  shaking. 

In  reeds,  again,  close  tight  tone  is  objected  to 
It  is,  however,  the  very  huest  tone  that  one  can 
desire,  only  enhanced  by  Cavailld's  magnificent 
discovery  of  the  harmonic  trumpet.  We  all  know 
the  difference  of  the  ordinary  street  clarionet  and 
that  of  one  played  by  such  a  man  as  Lazarus. 
This  latter  is  the  quality  aimed  at.  It  would  be 
a  bad  d.ay  if  we  were  to  give  up  these  "  tif;bt 
unpleasant  (0  toned  reeds"  for  such  as  "  U.  T." 
would  bring  us  back  to  if  ho  could.  That  Willis's 
reeds  are  unequal  is  not  a  fact. 

If  metal  composed  of  half  tin  or  less  has  a 
knack  of  becoming  soft,  "  how  is  it,"  says 
"  H.  T.,"  "  that  the  St,  Paul's  pipes  have  lasted 
for  two  hundred  years  ?■'  The  answer  to  this  is 
plain  enough — on  account  of  their  immense 
thickness.  Father  Smith  knew  the  importance 
of  wci'jht  over  quality. 

Mr.  "  W.  T."  says  "  is  it  likely  that  such  a 
genius  in  his  art  ,as  l'',illicr  Smith  should  h.ave 
used  three-fourths  of  tin  for  any  purpose  than 
Bound  ? "  Why  not '!  If  he  ever  did  so,  which 
was  certainly  not  the  case  with  St.  Paul's,  he 
might  have  done  it  (|uite  as  probably  for  the 
sake  of  greater  durability  or  even  for  appearance  : 
thoiign  whatever  may  have  been  his  idea,  it 
cannot  now  alter  the  well-ascertained  fact  that 
the  quality  of  metal  docs  not  affect  tone — that, 
in  fact,  given  the  same  scale,  thickness,  voiciii", 
&c.,  a  stop  might  be  marie  of  altern.ito  fine 
metal  and  type  without  the  keenest  car  being 
able  to  detect  the  ditlercnce. 

But  as  the  value  of  a  judgment  upon  such 
matters  as  the  rpiality  of  musical  sound  depends 
»->  much  upon  the  capability  of  and  absence  of 
bias  in  the  judge,  I  refer  your  readers,  in  addition 
to  the  great  names  I  have  already  adduced  .as 
bearing    witness    to   the   excellence   of     Willis's 


organs,  to  the  reports  of  the  jurors  of  the  1S51 
and  1862  Exhibitions,  but  more  especially  to  the 
able  criticism  of  H.  J.  Oakeley  in  the  Gvurdian 
in  the  summer  of  18t)2— H.  J.  Oakeley  being  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  musici.ans  of  the  jireseut  day. — I 
am,  &c  ,  J.  C.  J. 

MANCHESTER    TOWNHALL. 

Sir, — I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Waterhouse  in  his 
answer  to  your  article  of  the  10th  inst.,  that  the 
"one  sentence"  and  "p;irt  of  another"  which 
he  has  quoted  from  the  instructions  (in  the 
absence  of  the  previous  portion  of  the  paragraph) 
would  appear  to  allow  the  latitude  he  has  taken 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  admirable  plan.  Yet  is 
it  fair  to  omit  quoting  the  governing  portion  of  the 
paragraph,  which  reads  thus? — "  The  townhall  is 
to  be  built  upon  the  land  included  within  the 
building  lines  shown  on  the  plan,  beyond  which 
no  part  of  the  building,  except  the  grand  en- 
trance and  steps  to  the  main  floor  in  Albert- 
square,  is  to  project." 

Either  the  above  does  not  allow  Mr.  Water- 
house  the  liberty  he  has  taken,  or  the  committee 
in  its  insertion  did  not  know  their  own  intention. 
For  myself,  I  think  the  paragraph,  which  I  enclose 
in  eitenso,  is  sufficiently  free  from  ambiguity,  and 
its  meaning  I  take  for  this  : — A  building  line  is 
given,  beyond  which  nothing  is  to  be  built.  The 
form  of  the  building  inside  the  buildiun  line  can 
be  altered  to  suit  the  designer's  own  taste  and 
convenience,  as  can  also  the  various  projecting 
portions  both  in  Cooper-street  and  Princess-street, 
still  bearing  in  mind  the  original  boundary  or 
building  line  is  not  to  be  exceeded.  In  conclu. 
siou,  I  would  say  that  I  have  good  authority  for 
stating  that  in  the  preliminary  competition  the 
then  professional  adjudicator,  along  with  the 
committee,  rejected  several  designs  exhibiting 
excellent  specimens  of  scientific  planning  as  well 
as  architectural  compositions,  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  authors  having  exceeded  the  instructions. 
— I  am,  &c.,  John  Charlkswoeth. 

3,  Princess-street,  Manchester,  April  21. 

(Paragraph  alluded  to  ) 
"  The  townhall  is  to  be  built  upon  the  land 
included  within  the  building  lines  shown  on  the 
plan,  beyond  which  no  part  of  the  Juilding, 
except  the  grand  entrance  and  steps  to  the  main 
floor  in  Albert-square,  is  to  j^rojeet.  Architects 
are  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  shape  or 
form  of  the  building,  and  are  not  obliged  to  ad. 
here  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  land  as  shown  on 
the  plan.  At  tire  same  time  it  must  be  borne  iu 
minrl  that  the  extent  of  accommodation  afforded 
will  be  an  important  element  iu  the  final  decision. 
The  building  must  occupy  the  full  extent  of  the 
front.age  in  Cooper- street,  but  the  lengths  of  the 
various  projecting  portions  and  areas  in  Princess, 
street  and  Lloyd  street  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
design  of  the  competitor." 


building    must   occupy   the  full    extent  of    the 
frontage  in  Cooper-street. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Competing  Aj!chitect. 


Sib, — Mr.  Water-house's  letter  in  your  impres- 
sion last  week  affords  another  instance  of  the 
el.astic  manner  in  which  conditions  to  competitors, 
drawn  irp  with  the  intention  of  being  precise  and 
exact,  m.ay  be  interpreted  by  those  who  wish  to 
make  them  serve  a  particular  purpose.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  quotes  the  following  sentences  : — 

^^  Architects  are  to  use  their  own  discretion  as 
to  the  shape  and  form  of  the  building,  and  are  not 
obliged  to  adhere  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  land 
as  shown  on  the  plan."  "  The  lengths  of  the 
various  projecting  portions  and  ai-e.as  in  Princess- 
street  and  Lloyd-street  may  be  altered  to  suit  the 
design  of  the  competitor."  Why  did  he  not  give 
your  r&aders  the  sentence  which  precedes  these 
two,  and  which  runs  as  follows  ' — 

"The  townhall  is  to  be  built  u|  on  the  land  in- 
cluded within  the  building  line;  slrown  on  the 
plan,  beyond  which  no  part  of  the  building,  except 
the  grand  entrance  anrl  steps  to  the  main  floor  in 
Albert  Sfiuare,  is  to  prrqect." 

This  sentence  is  the  text  to  the  two  that  follow 
it,  and  the  whole,  when  put  together,  means,  if 
it  means  anything,  that  the  lines  of  building 
marked  out  on  the  lithographed  plan  must  not  be 
transgi-essed  or  built  beyond,  and  that  architects 
are  at  liberty  to  alter  the  building  lines  only  so 
long  as  they  keep  within  them.  This  is  toe  way 
in  which  I  construed  the  jjaragrajih,  and  it  is 
the  only  acceptation  it  will  bear  when  taken  al- 
together. 1  am  further  siqiported  in  my  reading 
of  it  by  another  portion  of  a  sentence  which  Mr. 
Waterhouse  also  omits,  where  it  says  that  "  the 


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  VENTNOR. 

Sir, — I  think  those  of  your  readers  who  intend 
competing  for  the  proposed  National  Cottage  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption,  Ventnor,  ought  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  committee  have  already  their 
architect,  who  it  is  intended  shall  carry  out  the 
successfrrl  design  whosever  itmay  be  :  so  that  the 
£10  and  £5  are  all  the  competitors  will  probably 
get  for  their  trouble  in  furnishing  a  design. — I 
am,  ic,  W.  Bosworth. 

PROPORTIONS    OF    STONE     SPANDREL 
STEPS. 

Silt, — Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  prepare 
drawings  for  stone  spandrel  steps  have  doubtless 
noticed  the  absence  of  any  definite  rule  by  which 
to  ascertain  their  thickness  in  the  works  of  archi- 
tectural writers  on  the  subject.  In  default  of 
srrch  a  rule  I  have  recently  been  endeavouring, 
by  the  measurement  of  executed  examples,  to  dis- 
cover some  general  standard  on  which  to  found  a 
theory  of  proportion. 

By  so  doing  I  have  obtained  the  following 
limitations  :  — The  width  across  the  thinnest  part 
of  the  step,  measured  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
of  rake,  as  at  A  B  iu  the  diagram,  must  never  be 
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less  than  2|in.  or  more  than  "in.  When  this 
width  is  exceeded  there  is,  I  find,  a  look  of 
clumsiness  ;  and  as  surveyors  measure  the  step  to 
the  extremity  of  the  acute  angle,  as  at  C,  .all 
unnecessary  thickness  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost.  Again,  it  is  evident  that  a  thickness  of 
less  than  2-3in.  would  be  detrimental,  not  only  to 
the  strength,  but  also  to  the  appearance  of  the 
step,  for  with  a  nosing  of  the  custom.ary  size  this 
dimension  is  the  smallest  iu  which  a  proper 
return  can  be  worked  clear  of  the  rake. 

In  trying  to  found  on  these  measurements  a 
rule  for  the  sizes  of  steps  I  was  first  led,  from 
seeing  the  important  part  the  return  nosing 
plays,  to  make  the  nosing  fix  the  width,  i.e.,  the 
position  of  the  raking  line  H  C.  Thus  the  inter- 
section of  the  bottom  line  of  the  nosing  D  E, 
with  the  face  line  of  the  riser  F  G,  would  give 
the  point  through  which  to  draw  the  raking  line 
H  C.  I  abandoned  this  method,  however,  as 
(although  otherwise  very  satisfactory  in  its 
results)  it  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  nosing, 
which  has  also  not  been  settled  by  law.  While 
trying  next  to  get  some  solution  from  a  sub- 
division of  the  riser  and  tread,  I  came  upon  the 
following  construction,  which  seems  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  for  stejDs  of  every  proportion.  Bisect 
the  solid  portion  of  the  step  I  K  in  L,  and  from 
L  let  fall  a  perpendicular  L  M  to  the  face  line  of 
the  lower  tread  0  P  produced  towards  G.  The 
iutei-sectiou  of  these  two  lines  in  M  gives  the 
point  through  which  to  draw  the  raking  line 
U  C. 

While  on  the  subject  of  proportion,  I  think 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  anything  better  for 
the  rehation  that  the  riser  should  be.ar  to  the 
tre.id  than  the  well-known  rule,  that  their  pro- 
duct, when  multiplied  together,  should  be  equal 
to  06.  I  am  not  awai  e  that  any  proportion  baa 
been  laid  down  for  the  nosing.  From  the 
examples  that  I  have  measured  we  may  assume 
that  its  projection  K  I  should  be  one  eighth  of 
the  width  of  the  tread  I  K,  and  its  total  depth 
I  D  about  twice  its  projection. 

The  horizontal  bcai  iug  of  one  step  on  the 
other,  as  at  P  Q,  should  be  equal  to  the  pi'ojec- 
tion  of  the  nosing,  the  raking  joint  K  E  being  of 
course  at  right  augles  to  the  line  of  rake  H  C. 

I  shorrld  be  glad  to  learn  how  far  the  rules 
thus  giverr  agree  with  the  practice  of  those  of 
your  readers  who  have  considered  the  question. — 
I  am,  &c.,  Gilbert  R.  ItEDiiRAVE. 


April  24,   1868. 
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QVESTIOyS, 

[832.]— PAPKR-HAN'GiXGS.— Can  :uiy  of  your  reiider:^ 
tell  me  what  material  is  iistd  for  the  production  of  the 
xftised,  so^feeliug  flowers  ou  paperbaugLugs,  and  how  it  is 
<(pplied? — J.  Gold. 


[833.]— BCILDIXG  CHIMXEYS.— Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  me  what  you  consider  tLe  best  way  to  build  a 
chimney  about  160ft.  high?  Should  it  be  a  taj>ering  flue, 
wide  at  the  hiso  aud  narrow  at  the  top  ;  or  shovild  tlie  flue 
be  of  one  uniform  widtli ;  or  should  it  be  wideat  at  the  top  ? 
Perhaps  you  can  refer  me  to  some  source  of  information  on 
the  point. — EuwiN  Hale. 


[834.]-DRAWlXa  SCHOOL. —Will  you  inform  me 
where  I  can  attend  (in  thfl  evening)  a  good  architectural 
drawing  school,  not  far  away  from  Kings's  Cross? — A  Sivse- 

MASON. 

[We  know  of  none  neai'er  than  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, y,  Conduit  street] 


(S35.] — GAS-MAKIXG.— There  is  an  invention  by  some 
person  now  in  uite  fur  making  gas  by  a  small  affair,  for  any 
hou^e,  from  a  cottage  upwards.  It  is,  I  believe,  self- 
workmg.  I  sliould  be  glad  if  you  or  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents can  inform  me  where  it  can  be  had,  or  who  are 
the  inventors  and  makers  of  the  same.  An  early  reply 
would  confer  a  favour  upon— A.  C.  E. 


[m]-N-EW  CEMENT.  —Will  you,  or  some  of  your 
naders.  kindly  inform  me  what  mode  of  mixing  should  be 
adopted  to  form  solid  masses  from  sand  or  other  particles 
mixed  with  magnesia,  slaked  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
magnesium,  as  mentioned  in  an  article  in  the  Bcilding 
i^Ews,  No.  6<52,p.ige  637,  entitled  "New  Cement  and  Build- 
ing MateriaL"—BiiXA  Fides. 


[S37.]— WEIGHT  OF  WATER.— Can  any  of  your  readera 
oblige  by  mfonmng  me  what  is  really  the  weight  of  a 
gallon  of  water,  as  I  find  opiniouE  differ  greatly  ?— Cisterx. 
•  Cistern  "  wishes  to  obtain  very  accurate  information 
ui>on  the  subject,  let  him  first  weigh  an  empty  imperial 
gallon  measure,  then  fill  it  with  water,  and  subtract  tJie 
weight  of  the  measure  from  the  last.  We  answer  his  ques- 
tion by  telling  him  to  obtain  what  he  wants,  because,  if  he 
cannot  believe  the  printed  authorities  he  has  seen,  why 
should  he  believe  any  fresh  ones  that  he  may  see  in  our 
columns?  Besides  this,  we  are  putting  bim  iQ  the  way  of 
bemg  a  practical  philosopher.  "  Cistern  "  will  also  find,  if 
he  continues  his  espeiiments,  that  the  weight  alters  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature.] 

[S:S.]-nE5P0NSIBIUTY  OF  AN  ARCHITECT —If 
an  architect  prepares  the  plans  of  a  building  without  a 
specification  or  any  written  contract  whatever,  and  his 
cheut  employs  the  workmen  and  supplies  ail  the  materials, 
and  verhaUy  engages  the  architect  to  superintend  the  works 
(there  being  no  specification  or  written  contract),  if  there 
BhouJd  be  any  fault  in  the  baUding  occasioned  through  the 
workmen  not  doing  their  work  properly,  is  the  architect 
legally  responsible,  and  can  his  client  compel  him  to  make 
good  the  said  faults  at  his  own  cost '— T  G 


REPLIES, 

[SOO.]-QUANTITIES  AND  PRICES  OF  TIMBER - 
One  part  of  the  queries  by  "  Ignoramus"  was  not  answered 
^t  week  I.e.,  the  meaning  of  d^ity  and  di-awback.  The 
duty  13  the  amount  paid  to  the  Customs  when  the  timber 
is  taken  from  the  docks  ;  and  the  drawback  is  the  amount 
aUowed  and  returned  by  Government  if  the  timber  has 
been  used  in  public  works  or  churches.  To  obtain  the 
drawback,  after  the  work  is  finished  a  form  must  be  ob- 
lamed  from  the  officer  of  Inland  Revenue  acting  iu  the 
distnct  where  the  work  is  fixed,  which  must  be  fiUed  in  and 
sent  m  to  the  Cust^.m  House.  The  amount  of  red  tape 
required  wiU  be  fully  shown  in  the  form  supphed.-F.  R. 

[802.] — A  SEA  WALL. — "  Alexander "  may  glean  useful 
and  rehable  information  on  the  subject  fi'om  "  Dobson's 
Art  of  Building,"  and  "Foundations,  iic,"  lx>th  of  Weale's 
series.  The  formula  laid  down  for  the  thickness  and  batter 
of  retaining  walls  generally  is  one  fourth  of  the  length  for 
thickness,  and  one-sisth  of  ditto  for  batter ;  but  this  rule 
is,  and  oft  times  must  be,  deviated  from,  allowance  having 
to  be  made  for  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  supported,  and 
other  contingencies.  It  is  a  sine  qua  vou  that  the  founda- 
tion and  footings  should  be  level,  and  the  back  of  the  wall 
perpendicular.  A  sea  wall,  if  of  masonry,  should  be  faced 
and  snugly  pointed,  thus  pi-eventing  interstices  or  irregu- 
larities being  acted  upon  by  the  waves  ;  the  coping  should 
be  rounded  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  should  on  no 
account  project  beyond  Coucrele  is  often  used  for  sea 
walls,  built  up  in  layers  between  boards,  and  finished  with 
a  semicircular  (self-coped)  top.  This  method  lias  the  re- 
commendation of  strength  if  properly  constructed,  and 
presents  the  smooth  frontage  for  tidal  action.  The  foimda- 
tion  in  either  instance  should  be  placed  sufficiently  deep  to 
eeoape  being  imdermined  even  if  the  beach  should  be  shifte<i 
or  washed  away  :  and  the  wall  shouJd  be  strengthened  by 
counterforts  or  internal  buttresses,  at  frequent  intervals, 
firmly  bonded  to  as  part  of  the  wall,  and  on  no  account 
merely  stuck  against  it.  In  some  instances  it'  may  be 
Judicious  to  construct  the  wall  with  a  conca^  e  fa<-e,  thus  — 


/TOO  TPA  TH 


the  object  being  to  partially  return  the  spray,  the  remainder 
being  effectually  disposed  of  (as  indicated)  by  means  of 


surface  drainage  from  the  road  and  sloping  footpath,  by 
mejins  of  an  ordinary  channel  with  frequent  outlets.  The 
wall  may  be  protected,  and  the  force  of  the  waves  partially 
destioyed.  by  the  placing  of  breakers,  ojiisistiug  of  piles 
driven  into  the  beach  and  connected  by  planking,  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall  at  convenient  intervals  ;  and  the  imme- 
diate foundation  of  the  wall  may  bo  further  strengthened 
by  r»iW3  of  sheet  piliug  on  the  outer  face.  The  proportions 
of  concrete  vary  from  six  to  three  of  gravel  to  one  of  lime, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  quality  uf  the  material.  Some 
authorities  advocate  its  being  thrown  into  the  trenches 
from  a  considerable  height  whilst  hot,  and  well  rammed  ; 
whilst  others  consider  these  operations  to  be  of  very  little 
import. — F.  

[810.]— MIXED  CEMENT.-In  answer  to  "S.  W.  M," 

good  Portland  cement  used  with  washed  i-oad  grit  will 
never  separate.  It  possesses  angle  binding  and  strengthen- 
ing powers  for  paving  steps  or  blocks.  I  havo  proved  it  to 
a  great  extent. — Jasies  Saxby,  Guildford  Lawn,  Ramsgate. 
[810.] — Roman  and  Portland  cement  should  never  be 
mixed,  as  they  do  not  set  with  the  same  rapidity.  For  ex- 
ternal work,  Portland  cement,  with  a  proper  proportion  of 
sand,  is  by  far  the  most  durable  materiaL — F.  R. 

[Sll.]— MULBERRY  WOOD.— If  the  mulberry  wood  is 
required  to  match  an  old  piece  of  furniture  it  must  it«elf 
be  old  and  seasoned  ;  and  there  would  be  great  ditficulty  in 
obtaining  it.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  use  a  veneer, 
which  could  be  jjolished  and  stained  to  the  colour  and  fiice 
of  theold  work.— F.  R. 


[S12.]— FLAT  SOFFIT  FINISHING.-Tlie  best  way  to 
finish  a  flat  soffit  against  a  splay  is  to  carry  up  the  splay  to 
the  highest  point  of  the  contact  with  the  soffit,  then  form 
the  centreing  of  the  soffit  against  the  splay.  The  e.vact 
curve  may  be  found  by  ordiuates,  thus  : — Set  off  four  equal 


Elevation  of  Jamb 
and  Arch. 


Section  of 
Soffit. 


divisions,  1,?,  3,  4,  in  tho  plan  of  jamb  and  elevation  of 
jamb,,  then  set  off"  other  four  e^jual  divisions,  5,  ti,  7,  S,  in 
the  section  of  soffit.  The  ordinates,  1,  2,  3,  4,  being  carried 
across  to  the  section,  the  junction  of  4  with  8.  3  with  7,  2 
with  6,  and  1  with  ;%  will  give  points  tluough  which  the 
curve  may  be  drawn. — Foreman. 


[813.]— BULGING  WALL.  —  To  prevent  flint  walls 
bulging,  and  being  built  without  brick  piers,  they  should 
diminish  one-half  their  thickness  from  base  to  top,  as  there 
are  very  little  absorbing  properties  in  flint.  The  stretching 
courses  should  be  bedded  in  blue  ashes  and  lime,  which 
will  form  strong  drying  mortar  for  hard  bricks  ;  the  coping 
bricks  should  be  bedded  in  good  Portland  cement  and 
washed  road  grit  as  headers.  This  is  the  Flemish  bond  we 
seldom  practice  upon,— Jame^  Saxbv,  Ramsgate. 

[813] -A  flint  wall,  20ft.  long  and  12ft.  high,  without 
buttresses  or  bonding,  is  not  likely  to  keep  straight.  The 
best  way  to  make  a  sound  job  of  it  will  be  to  take  down  to 
the  level  of  the  bulge  and  rebuild  with  brick  bonding 
courses,  two  bricks  high,  and  3ft.  apart ;  these  bonders  need 
not  come  to  the  face  uf  the  wall,  but  if  they  do  will  much 
improve  the  appearance.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  take 
down  the  wall,  build  a  buttress  in  the  centre  of  the  length, 
the  fouu  ations  being  of  equal  depth  to  the  wall  founda- 
tions. Work  it  well  into  the  wall,  and  build  with  brick 
bonding  courses  as  before  described.  If  there  be  any  thrust 
upon  the  top  this  buttress  will  be  required  in  any  case  ;  but 
if  there  be  no  thrust  the  buttress  may  be  very  well  dis 
peused  with. — F.  R. 


according  to  circumstances?  Might  not  the  lining  bo 
ceuientetl  or  coveretl  with  slate  beddetl  in  cement?  With- 
out circulation  of  air  to  imbitw  and  carry  off  moistui-o  no 
light  or  fire  will  avail. — G.  M..  Soatou  Carew. 

[818.]— My  remark)^  of  yesterday  were  made  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  safe  being  a  portable  one,  with  metallic 
casing  complete.  On  reading  the  paragraph  over  again  I 
see  the  safe  to  Iw  piobably  a  small  room,  in  which  case  my 
former  proposals  would  not  >>e  completely  applicjible.  It 
ahoulil  bo  ascertained  whence  the  damp  arisw,  whether 
from  the  cellar  or  through  tho  comparatively  porouH  stone 
walls.  How  would  it  do,  as  an  experiment,  to  lino  tho 
walls  with  gliized  tiles,  bedded  in  cement,  or  liave  a  slato 
door,  ditto,  or  Iwth?  If  practicable,  a  stream  of  dry  air 
(warmwl  or  otherwise)  might  be  made  to  pass  through  the 
safe,  catering  (say)  through  the  floor  or  side  walla  near  tlie 
floor,  and  caiTieil  otf  at  or  near  the  ceiling ;  the  opening  for 
ailmission  being  towai-ds  one  end  of  the  chamber,  and  that 
for  egress  towards  the  other.  Much,  however,  will  depend 
on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  wise. — G.  M. 

[818.] — A  "Banker"  is  informed  that  I  dried  two  new 
strong  rooms,  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  of  which  were  con- 
structed of  freestone,  somywhat  damp  (each  room  1>oing 
laiger,  and  tho  walla  thicki-r  ihan  those  of  the  one  he  de- 
scribes), in  the  following  manner ;— I  kept  iu  .  ach  room  for 
three  or  four  weeks  a  strong  gaslight  burning  day  and 
night,  with  the  door  closed.  The  heat  fro  n  tlio  gas  ex- 
tracted the  damp,  and  the  rooms  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  full  of  moist  vjipour  ;  this  was  condensed  on  the  back 
of  the  iron  door,  and  on  two  4in.  iion  jiipes.  which  formed 
a  branch  of  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  budding.  Several 
times  each  day  during  tlio  above  period  tho  door  and  pipes 
were  well  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  this  process  wjia  con- 
tinued until  the  vapour  disappeared,  and  until  none  was 
formeil  on  a  juece  of  plate  glass,  which  I  took  with  me  into 
the  room  as  a  test.  The  strong  rooms  were  then  quite 
dry.— J.  W.,  Bufurt. 


[824.]- TO  MEASURE  A  DOME— "  Expectans"  will 
find  the  following  rule  to  answer  for  finding  the  sujwrficies 
of  domes  spherical :—  Multiply  the  square  of  sec  oriai  radius 
by  the  3.1410,  and  content  will  bo  area  ;  or  multiply  tho 


square  of  diameter  of  circle  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the 
sectoiial  radius  by  .7854.  N.B. — As  a  circle  whose  radius  is 
equal  to  sectorial  radius  is  e^iual  to  area  of  dome,  as  per 
sketch. — L.  Stonier. 

[824.  ] — To  measure  the  supei-ficies  of  a  semi-circular  dome, 
multiply  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  ba=e  by  1.5708 ; 
this  wUl  give  the  superficies  of  any  dome  that  is  circular, 
and  the  height  equal  to  the  radius  of  its  base. — W.  11. 
ATKIK.SOX,  Uckfieid,  Siu^ex. 


[S14.]-T0  DEADEN'  n:NGIN'G  OF  AN  ANVIL.— 
The  usual  plan  to  deadeu  the  sound  of  an  anvil  is  to  set  it 
in  coal  ashes,  which  reduces  the  ringing  considerably. — F.  R. 


[SlS.l-TO  DEADEN  SOUND.— Let  the  Sin.  cavity  be- 
tween the  45iu  %valls  be  filled  with  cork  shavings,  which 
can  be  obtiiined  at  any  cork- cutter's  ;  this  will  entirely  pre- 
vent sound  from  passing  through  the  walls. — J.  P.  E. 


[816.]-STAJ1PED  SPECIFICATIONS.-Itisnot  neces- 
sary to  stamp  the  specification  or  drawings  if  they  are 
numbered  and  referred  to  in  the  stamped  agreement  ;  but 
each  drawing  and  each  page  of  the  specification  must  be 
signed  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  and  the  first 
page  of  the  specification  must  contaiii  the  followiJig,  written 
in  the  margin  ;^ 

'•Tliis  is  the  specification  referred  to  iu  the  contract 
signed  by  me  this  20th  day  of  April,  1S05. 

"  (Contractor  s  Signature)  John  Thoua^. 

*'  (Witness)  George  Williams." 
Each  contract  plan  must  also  bear  the  same  clause  : — 

"  This  is  one  of  the  drawings  referred  to,  &c." — W.  W. 


[S17.]— MORTAR  FROM  OLD  MATERIAL.— The  fol- 
lowing pertinent  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  a  work  on 
cottage  building,  by  W.  Wilds,  published  by  Weale  ;— "  A 
London  house  is  the  real  phcenix  of  the  fabulist ;  for  when- 
ever a  house  is  burnt  down  there,  the  sifted  brick  and  mor- 
tar rubbish  is  made  a  component  of  the  mortar  with  which 
it  is  rebuilt,  and  thus  the  new  structure  proudly  rises  from 
the  ashes  of  its  predecessor.  This  practice,  however,  is  a 
little  excusable,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  aiftings 
thus  obtained  will  contain  more  giit,  and  consejuently 
make  better  mortar,  than  tome  of  the  road  dirt,  which  is 
frequently  employed  for  a  like  purpose,  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  and  earthy  matter, 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  mortar."— J.  W. 

[81S.]— A  DAMP  SAFE.— Does  thestoue  act  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  moisture?  Would  it  not  be  best  so  to  isolate  the 
safe  as  to  have  an  air  space  round  it,  closed  by  metal  or 
wrought-iron  grating  where  abutting  on  the  room?  Or  if 
the  walling  were  built  close  towards  the  room  the  air  space 
might  have  openings  for  oblaining  circulatiou  eUewliwe, 


[827.]- GOTHIC  ARCHES.— "  Enquirer  "  is  right  as  to 
the  almost  universal  use  of  a  perpendiculai*  joint  at  the 
apex  of  Gothic  arches  in  old  examples.  I  may  add  that 
where  they  are  not  met  with  the  stone  is  ahnost  invariably 
broken. — Raphael  Brandon,  the  Hall,  St.  Clement's  Inn, 
Strand,  W.C. 

[8.17.] — In  this  instance  "  Enquirer,"  X  imagine,  has  the 
best  of  the  argument  with  his  architectural  friend.  I  have 
overhauled  all  the  books  on  the  subject  comeatable,  and 
find  that  they  yield  a  majority  of  3J^  to  1  in  favour  of  tho 
perpendicular  joint  or  "faulty  construction"'  arch.  I 
found  more  than  one  instance  of  semi-circular  arches  with 
a  perpendicular  joint.  A  keystone,  or  crown  stone,  would 
ofttimes  be  very  large  and  of  awkward  shape ;  aud  the 
p?rpeudicuJar  joint,  if  set  in  cement,  would  be  even 
KUonger  than  the  brick  or  stone  itself,  as  experience 
teaches  there  is  no  more  danger  of  fracture  of  that  joint 
than  of  any  other.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  joint  la 
in  the  case  of  visible  brick  arches,  on  account  of  tho 
unsightly  pieces  at  the  crown ;  and  the  obviation  of  this 
is  the  greatest  argument  in  favour  of  the  pointed  arch  with 
one  centre  for  the  joints,  as  shown  some  weeks  since. 
Amongst  others,  Mi".  Burges.  in  the  detail  of  his  design 
for  the  law  courts,  uses  the  joint  in  question.  In  spite  of 
the  contingency  of  "Enquirer's"  mistaking  the  mitre 
line  of  the  mouldings  for  a  perpendicular  joint  in  some 
examples,  a  sufficient  margin  is  left  for  his  gaining  a 
numerical  Tictory,  judging  from  archaeology.  F. 

[82S.]-SUPPORTIN'G  A  BEAM.-Ough^  not  the  sides 
of  the  wrought-iron  strap  to  radiate  in  a  line  dravvn  from 
the  centre  of  the  arch?  The  triangular  spaces  left  be- 
tween the  said  sides  and  tho  beam  should  be  filled  in  with 
chocks  of  hard  wood  or  other  suitable  materiaL     While  on 


IT 


this  subject,  it  may  be  .is  well  to  sty  that  a  cast  metal  key 
to  arch  may  be  found  useful  in  situations  where  the  arched 
opening  approaches  a  floor  or  covering  above,  aud 
an  aperture  is  necdctl  for  ventilation  or  other 
purpose.  This  last  should  have  an  interna!  rib 
ur  feather,  for  strength,  an<l  jirobably  in  many 
cases  would  not  require  the  projecting  llauges  at  top.— U.  M. 


[S29.]-WROUGHT-IROS  ROOFS.— If  "Seeker"  refers 
to  page  220  of  the  last  volume  of  tho  Bi'iLDl.s-a  NEwa.  ho 
will  find  a  diagram  to  which  the  formula  at  page  V30  are 
applicable. — 1^  S. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  London  pointers  are  endeavouring  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  amalgamate  into  one  gi'eat  .issociation.  It  js 
thought  that  thesmall  feelings  among  the  rtiflerent  socielles 
will  either  preveat  the  formation  of  the  project  or  its  being 
carried  out. 
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Tlio  W.^.i'ii,^  j.iiiiUrs'  strikt)  on  the  01.1.  or  M.  an  honi 
slill  couliniiw.  Jlfssrs.  Jackfi.u  and  liolls  .■tfer  Oid.,  but 
the  men  stand  out  for  7d  ,  and  sotlicn;  is  littlu  or  no  work 
doing  for  thorn.    The  affair  baa  been  made  a  trade  *<  nke. 

The  LiverjHxd  master  builders  and  the  bricklayers  in 
their  cmplov  have  just  taken  astep  which  will  prevent  in 
future  any  resort  U>  lockouts<ir  strikes  to  enforce  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  trade,  lioth  sides  hav  o  agreed  to  a  series 
of  regulations— to  come  into  oiK-ration  next  month— which 
place  all  questions  relating  to  overtime,  country  work, 
travelliug  »^1'«»*''»>  pavmenl  of  wages.  &c.,  uixm  a  Kisis 
aatiilaclory  to  all  eonoerned  ;  and  they  have  also  agreed 
that  in  the  event  of  any  dispute  arising,  it  sh.all  be  re 
forrwl  toacoiutof  arbitritioncoinliosod  of  equal  numbers 
of  oraployem  and  workmen,  with  a  final  reference,  if 
necessary'  to  an  umpire,  whoso  decisiou  slnill  be  biniUng 
uiwu  both  ]>arties. 

On  the  l3l  of  January  last  the  labourers  CMpIoycd  in 
the  building  trade  in  Derby  adilresscd  a  letter  to  all  their 
employers  in  that  town  aiking  for  an  advance  of  28.  per 
week  in  their  wages,  namely  from  ISs.  to  £1,  giving  as 
their  re;is*>ns  for  the  demand  the  atlvancc  of  rent  and  the 
h'gh  price  of  provisions.  The  niastera,  however,  refused. 
The  labourers'  deputation  then  expressed  their  determin.a- 
tiou  ^^  have  £1  per  week  or  nothing,  and  although  cou- 
siderable  correspondence  endued,  Tin.-igreemeut  wa^  arrived 
at,  but  an  inunevliate  strike  threatened.  Upon  tins  the 
niaitors,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Monday  last,  decided  to  re- 
sist the  demand  to  the  utmost,  and  a  strike    is,  therefore, 

tmminflnt. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

The  large  wiudow  over  the  high  altar  in  St.  Teresa's 
Churcli,  Dublin,  has  i>eeii  filk-tl  with  stained  glass  by  Ulessrs. 
Earlej  and  I*owcll.  of  that  city.  It  cons  ats  of  three  large 
light*.  The  centre  subject  is  St.  Simon  Stock  receiving  ihe 
scapular  from  the  IJlessod  Virgin.  The  side  lights  contain 
the  tignroLiof  SS.  Klia^  and  John  of  the  Cross.  The  .same 
artUtd  have  also  just  completed  another  window  in  St. 
Mic'kin'a  Church,  Dublin,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Mys- 
tori^s  of  the  Uo!>;iry. 

The  east  window  of  St.  Silas's  Church,  Lozells,  which  con- 
sistaof  three  lancet  lights,  luis  been  tilled  with  stained 
gl:is3  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  M.  Walton,  the  first  in 
cumbent  of  the  pariah.  The  subjects  illustrated  are  St. 
Silas  and  St.  Paul  preaching  and  l>eing  delivered  from 
prison.  The  work  haj*  been  designed  and  drawn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  early  period  of  the  architecture  of  the  church 
— the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  been  can'ied  out  by 
Mes-srs.  llardman  and  Co. 

The  Maniui.Hof  Mute  has  placed  a  memorial  window  in 
Buccleuch-street  churcli.  It  has  been  executed  from 
aketohei  by  the  yuiuig  Marquis,  which  sketches  we  are 
told  "show  great  ma'stery  of  handling,  and  a  thorough 
ac  luaiataiico  with  the  history  of  Christian  ai't." 


STATtJES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  inauguration  of  a  stituo  of  Cu-inard  Falis.^y  is  to 
take  place  at  Haiutea,  where  the  famous  potter  was  born,  on 
the  3rd  of  the  coming  month  of  May.  Tlie  fete  to  bo  given 
on  the  occa-sion  will  recsill  one  of  the  moat  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  the  town,  namely,  the  entry  of 
Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  do  Medicis,  and  their  visit  to 
Palissv,  whom  they  took  with  tbem  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
inst.alled  in  the  old  Ivouvre,  and  executed  some  remarkable 
works;  and  where  the  remains  of  his  kiln  and  a  number 
ef  his  moulds  were  discovered  I.ast  year. 

A  site  having  at  length  been  procured  at  the  south. east 
corner  of  WfXKlhouse-squaro,  looking  down  Clarendou-road 
towards  3t.  George's  Church,  Manchester,  it  is  intended  to 
inaugurate  the  statue  of  Sir  Peter  Fairbairn  on 'Thursday, 
May  14. 

The  committtfj  cntnlsted  with  the  erection  of  the  Pal- 
msrston  memorials  at  Romsey  state  that  they  will  be  ready 
for  Inauguration  about  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the  begin- 
ning of  July. 

An  a'lditional  statue  h.os  now  been  phce<l  at  the  princi- 
pal entrance  t-.*  the  members' private  arc.ide  in  New  Palace- 
yard — viz.,  one  of  King  John.  There  are  now  three  statues 
placed  in  the  front  of  this  arc-ulo  viz.,  Alfred  the  Great, 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  King  John.  The  remaining 
throe  vacant  niches  will  shortly  have  statues  placed  in 
them.  These  statues  are  of  Portland  stone,  and  stand  Oft. 
6in.  high.  The  bron7.e  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Roliert  Peel, 
which  stooii  for  some  time  uncovered  at  the  central  enti  ance 
to  New  Palace-yard,  having  lieon  removed  on  account  of 
the  ineligibility  of  the  site,  will  shortly  be  placed  on  a 
granite  ixxlestal  at  the  entrance  tt>  New  Palace-yard  front- 
ing Parliament  strcetand  Great  (Jeorgostreet.  The  com. 
panion  statue  of  the  Lite  Lord  Falmei-stou  will  not  be 
erected  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Nonnan  Macbath  has  l»con  commissioned  by  the 
Council  of  tho  Kdinhurgh  Royal  Society  to  execute  a 
portrait  of  iho  late  .Sir  David  Brewster.  Tho  painting  will 
be  hung  in  tho  Society's  Uall. 


reserved,  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  enter  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants  or  for  a  new  trial,  ou 
the  ground  of  misdirection,  and  that  tho  verdict 
was  against  the  evidence.  Ilis  grace  and  his 
ancestors  had  been  lessees  of  the  property  for 
up'wards  of  two  cenlurie?.  There  was  an  old 
lease  from  the  Crown,  which  e.ipirud  in  18GS, 
but  some  years  prior  to  that  period  a  fresh  lease 
was  granted  to  the  duke  for  99  years  on  con- 
sideration of  his  laying  out  £20,000  in  tho  erec- 
tion of  a  new  mansion.  He  had  actually  ex- 
pended between  £80,000  and  £100,000  in  build- 
iug  the  existing  Montagu  House.  Mr.  Hawkins 
submitted  that  there  was  no  graut  of  the  jetty 
to  the  duko  under  either  of  the  leasee,  that  the 
jetty  was  really  public  property,  and  that  there- 
lore  he  was  not  entitled  to  compensation  in 
respect  of  it.  Mr.  Baron  Martin  said  it  appeared 
that  tho  jetty  had  existed  fi'om  the  time  of 
Charles  It.  There  could  be  no  doubt  the  stairs 
belonged  to  the  old  Palace  of  Whitehall,  and  the 
Crown  could  make  a  grant  of  them  to  anyone. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  concurred.  Tho  court 
granted  a  rule  generally. 

Liabilities  of  Architects. — Swatridge  v. 
Colson.  This  was  a  case  tried  at  Sherborne,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  a  marble  mason,  of  Yeovil, 
sought  to  recover  £lC  13s.  8J.  for  two  stone 
chinineypieces.  The  defendant,  who  is  an  archi- 
tect residing  at  Sherborne,  had  been  engaged  in 
erecting  a  rectory  at  Sandford,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions,  the  plaintiff  had 
made  the  two  chinineypieces,  for  the  value  of 
which  he  now  sued.  The  defendant,  on  being 
sworn,  said  that  Swatridge  called  at  his  ofiice 
early  in  1S67,  requesting  that  he  might  supply 
some  of  the  chimneypieces  at  the  rectory,  and 
after  some  delay  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Gale,  the  contractor,  that  Swatridge  should  be 
employed.  The  chimneypieces  were  accord- 
ingly executed  under  his  instructions,  and  the 
plaintiff's  account  was  passed  by  liim,  and  sent 
in  to  the  contractor,  who  had  since  becouie 
banki'upt.  The  other  tradesmen,  however,  who 
had  attended  at  the  settlement,  had  been  paiJ, 
and  if  Swatridge  had  attended  his  claim  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  settled.  He  con- 
tended that  the  order  had  been  given  by  him  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  busines.",  and  that  as  an 
architect  he  could  not  be  held  personally  liable. 
The  judge  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  Ualo  was 
the  contractor  for  the  works.  It  must  be  very 
strong  evidence  that  would  make  him  believe 
that  tho  case  was  one  out  of  tho  ordinary  run  of 
business  by  which  an  architect  made  himself 
personally  liable,  instead  of  merely  giving  direc- 
tious.  They  had  been  told  that  before  the  work 
was  done  the  plaintiff  was  informed  of  the  name 
of  the  rector  and  the  contractor,  and  that  he 
offered  5  per  cent,  on  any  commissions  defend- 
ant could  obtain  for  him  ;  if  that  was  so 
it  was  conclusive,  and  it  had  not  been  con- 
tradicted; audit  seemed  that  plaintiff  had  afso 
inquired  as  to  tho  means  of  Gale,  in  reply  to 
which  the  defendant  had  read  several  letteis  as 
to  his  character,  and  had  informed  him  of  his 
sureties.  All  that  was  perfectly  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  ho  looked  upon  the 
defendant  as  making  himself  personally  liable, 
and  nothing  having  been  made  out  to  his  satis- 
faction that  the  verdict  should  be  against  the 
defendant,  he  should  give  it  for  him,  with  his 
personal  expenses. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
An  action  wa.i  brought  by  tho  Duko  of 
Bncclonch  against  tho  Metropolitan  Hoard  of 
Works  to  recover  the  amount  awarihd  to  hitn  by 
Mf.  Charloa  Pollock,  Q.C.,  acting  in  tho  capacity 
of  umpire,  as  compensation  for  having  been  de- 
prived of  tho  use  of  a  pier  or  jetty  running  down 
from  hig  grace's  residence,  Montagu  House, 
Whitehall,  to  low  water-mark,  and  for  tho  man- 
sion and  lauds  having  been  depreciated  and 
otherwise  injuriously  affected  by  tho  works 
oarried  on  by  the  defendants  under  the  Thames 
Embankment  Act.  The  trial  took  place  before 
tho  Lord  Chief  Baron  on  the  8th  February  last 
when  a  verdict  was  returned  for  tho  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amount  claimed,  i'rt,3'25  and  interest.  Mr. 
Uankins,  Q.C.,  now    moved,  parsuant  to  have 
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A  new  popular  dictionary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Art  and  Institutions,  from  primitive  to  modern 
times,  entitled  "  Sacred  Archiuology,"  by  tho 
Kev.  Mackenzie  K.  C.  Walcott,  Precentor  of 
Clr.choster  Cathedral,  is  announced  for  publica- 
tion. A  work  of  tho  kind  is  a  great  want  in  the 
literature  of  the  day,  and  wo  know  of  few  so 
well  fitted  for  its  preparation  as  Sir.  Walcott. 

The  witty  art  critic  of  the  Buiuhaij  Oazetto 
gives  an  anecdote  of  tho  Viceroy.  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  it  appears,  fiudini;  the  other  d.ay  that 
the  coat  of  a  building  had  already  exceeded  the 
estimate  before  the  second  storey  had  been 
commenced,  he  at  onco  ordereil  it  to  be  roofed. 
'•There  is  a  6t^rn  morality  and  Cromvvellian 
rutlilcssness  about  this,"  says  tho  ISumhay 
(Jazcttc,  "  which  profoundly  excites  my  admira- 
tion— the  savage  Gaul  flinging  hia  sword  into 
the  scale  against  Art!  But  necessarily  art 
cannot  spring  up  and  flower  under  such  u  bar- 
barian. ' 


A  new  field  for  building  operations  has  just 
been  opened  out.  The  Metropolitan  Board  havo 
purchased  Tooting  Common  in  order  to  convert 
it  into  a  public  park  like  that  at  Kennington. 
Tooting  has  long  been  a  favourite  district,  on 
account  of  its  rural  beauty;  it  will  now  become 
much  more  so,  and  villa  building  will  prob.ibly 
soon  be  very  brisk  all  round  the  locality.  The 
sum  to  be  paid  forthe  common  is  £10, '200. 

Tho  Earl  of  Dudley,  Lord  S.  Cecil,  Mr.  Glad 
stone,  and  Messrs.  D.  Hanbury,  G.  Motlat,  R, 
Redgrave,  and  J.  Tyndall  are  noted  in  tho  list 
of  persons  employed  by  the  South  Kensington 
Department  of  Art  and  Science,  in  connection 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  as  having  declined 
to  receive  any  remuneration  for  their  services 
as  jurors.  Other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  havo 
not  been  so  squeamish,  the  usual  fee  accepted 
by  each  of  them  for  travelling  and  personal  ex- 
penses being  £52  lOj.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  Mr.  B.  Cole,  C.B.,  comes  in  for  tho 
lion's  share  of  the  remuneration.  In  fact,  his 
services  have  been  rewarded  and  gratituded  in 
the  most  handsome  manner. 

On  the  8th  inst.  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Pictor 
and  Sons,  of  Bos,  Wilts,  stone  merchants,  were 
entertained,  to  the  numlaer  of  300,  at  dinner  in 
the  new  workshop.",  to  celebrate  the  coming  of 
age  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Pictor,  and  his  accession  to  the 
business.  The  festivities  were  continued  till  a 
late  hour,  and  the  men  retired  thoroughly 
pleased  with  their  entertainment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  arrangements  had  been  conducted  on 
strict  total  abstinence  principles,  which  arc 
energetically  advocated  by  the  firm.  Tho  work- 
men employed  at  Messrs.  Pictor  and  Sou's 
London  depot  at  Paddington  also  participated 
in  the  general  rejoicings,  and  were  invited  to  a 
good  supper. 

Last  year  the  cathedral  authorities  set  a  good 
example  by  laying  down  gravel  walks  and  plant- 
ing out  shrubs  and  flowers  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard. Although  only  done  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, it  considerably  improved  the  place,  and  wo 
hoped  to  have  seen  a  little  more  attempted  this 
year.  Nothing,  however,  appears  yet  to  have 
been  done,  and  the  churchyard  is  relapsing  into 
its  old  neglected  state.  If  it  is  to  be  dono  this 
year  "t'were  well  it  were  done  quickly." 

Tho  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade  has  bequeathed  to  tho 
British  Museum  his  collection  of  glass,  cousisting 
of  vases  and  other  objects  illustrative  of  tho 
art  of  glassmaking  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  has 
bequeathed  £45,000  to  be  applied  to  tho  endow- 
ment of  fine  arts  professorships  at  Oxford  and 
Catnbridge,  and  at  University  College,  London, 
where  some  exhibitions  also  are  to  be  ibuuded. 

The  Demidoff  Gallery  itt  Paris  was  sold  last 
week,  and  produced  the  magniSoent  sum  of  up- 
wards of  £55,000.  The  whole  gallery  consisted 
of  twenty-three  pictures.  One  Oatado  fetched 
£1,300;  a  Paul  Potter,  £4,400;  a  forest  scene, 
Uobbema,  £4,400 ;  aua  a  Cuyp,  £5,600.  Ler- 
burg's,  "'i'he  Congress  of  Munster,"  was  bought, 
as  is  supposed,  for  Baron  Rothschild,  for  tho 
large  sum  of  £7,280. 

This  year's  estimates  present  a  vote  of  £15,000, 
which  will  be  required  for  the  supply  and  repair 
of  furniture  in  tho  Government  offices.  It 
appears  always  to  cost  upwards  of  £12,000  a 
year  to  keep  the  Government  ofHces  supplied 
with  furniture !  Query,  Does  this  gigantic 
sum  moan  wear  and  tear  of  desks  and  stools 
from  enormous  use,  or  does  it  mean  excessive 
breakage  ? 

Tho  value  of  old  paintings  exported  fi-oni 
Rome  in  1807  was  50,541r'. ;  that  of  modern 
paintings,  77S,24Gf.  ;  ancient  sculpture,  l(j,359f. 
modern  .sculpture,  l,77S,lfl2f.  Total  value  of 
works  of  art  exported  in  1807,  3,C23,310f.,  being 
an  increase  of  99,715f.  on  those  exported  in 
ISCfl. 

Last  week,  a  plumber  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Howard,  builder,  was  sentenced  to  four  months' 
imprisonment,  with  hard  labour,  for  stealing 
lead,  the  property  of  his  employcT.  It  appeared 
fromthe  evidence  that  the  prisonerwas  employtd 
at  an  hotel  being  built  at  BItham  ;  lead  had  becu 
missed  from  the  works,  and  the  prisoner  was 
suspected  and  watched,  and  was  seen  to  leave 
tho  works  with  lead  in  his  possession,  and  take 
the  train  to  London.  The  foreman  immediately 
telegraphed  to  his  employer's  office,  and  tho 
prisoner  was  met  at  tho  station  and  3Cilb.  of 
new  shoot  lead  was  found  concealed  about  his 
person. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  in  Italy  for  1869,  wo  learn  that,  on  the 
31st  DLCember,  1S63,  the  sam  of  43,'2i)0,000f. 
will  have  been  expended  on  the  Mout  Cenis  tun- 
nel. Eiclit  millious  more  are  to  bo  spot  t  next 
year.  ]f  iho  expenses  continue  at  the  same  rate, 
and  if  the  tnnnel  bo  completed,  as  is  h.ped,  in 
1871,  its  entire  cost  (exclusive  of  the  two  bits  ol 
railway  that  aro  to  connect  it  with  Susa  and  St. 
Michael,  and  which  will  be  enormously  cosily) 
will  not  fall  short  of  three  millions  sterling.  A 
portion  of  this  will,  however,  bo  bjrne  by  France. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Times  Bays 
that  Colonel  .\ vet,  of  the  Italian  Staff  Corps,  has 
foryears  busied  himself  inseeking  means  fortrans- 
(orming  a  photo<jraphio  impression  into  an 
cngravinj;  otherwise  than  by  tho  ordinary  tedious 
manual  labour.  He  has  at  last  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. In  twenty-four  hours,  says  this  corte- 
epondtnt,  Colonel  Avet  can  copy  a  largo  topo- 
graphic dr.iwing,  reproducing  it,  beautifully 
printed,  on  either  a  reduced  or  an  enlarged 
scale.  Some  of  his  reproJuctions  are  so  small  that 
they  can  be  made  cut  only  by  tha  help  of  a 
Btrong  magnifying-glass.  The  result  of  his  most 
valuable  invention  will  be  to  save  the  immense 
amount  of  labour  and  loss  of  time  hitherto  indis- 
pens.ablo  to  tho  multiplication  of  topographic 
drawings.  The  invention  may  be  applied  to  all 
kinds  of  drawings  without  distiuction  of  subject. 

The  vestry  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  con- 
template laying  down  a  tramway  in  the  centre 
of  the  London-road,  for  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
Tohicles.  If  successful,  similar  trams  will  be 
adopted  on  other  roads  in  the  parish. 

Four  new  pictures  have  been  lately  added  to 
Iho  collection  of  the  National  Gallery,  viz  : — 
"The  Midonna,  Infant  Jesu?,  and  St.  John,"  by 
Morando  ;  'Venetian  School,  two  portraits  by  A. 
Borgognone,  and  "  Tobias  and  tho  Angel,"  by 
PoUajuolo. 

The  Vieille  Montagne  Zinc  Company  has 
decided  to  appropriate  the  prizo  of  10,000'., 
gained  at  tho  Paris  Exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  woikmen.  The  money  is  to  be  invested  in 
Belgian  Stock,  an -1  the  annual  dividend  of -ISO'. 
is  to  bo  awarded  yearly  to  such  workman  or 
workmen  as  shall  be  deemed  most  deserving. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Sloming  Post 
says  that  one  of  the  first  questions  a  stranger 
asks  a  Parisian  is,  ''where  does  the  money  come 
from  for  building  these  magnificent  boulevards 
and  street?,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  course 
of  construction  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis?"  If  he  goes  a  little  into  the  finan- 
cial question  of  the  building  of  new  Paris,  he  is 
sure  10  get  into  a  bewildermeni  and  mystitica- 
tiouwrhich  no  one  is  able  to  clear  up,  because 
financially  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  whether  the  expenditure  of  so 
many  hundred  millions  sterling  on  churches, 
theatres,  public  ofSce?,  and  private  dwellings, 
will  ever  give  anything  like  remunerative  per- 
coi:tage  on  the  capital  employed.  The  City  of 
Paris,  or  rather  Baron  Uaussman,  appropriates 
and  commands  a  new  line  of  buildinx?,  and  then 
seeks  funds  in  all  directions,  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  substituting  a  class  of  handsome  houses  which 
naturally  can  be  only  occupied  by  a  wealthy 
class  of  tenants.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  pub- 
lishes an  annual  budget,  which,  oddly  enough,  is 
made  every  year  to  show,  as  far  as  figures  are 
coucerned,  an  equilibrium. 


^akiits  for  liibcirlloits 

CONNECTED   WITH    TH3      BUILDING     TRADE. 


'2jZI  F.  VKRSMANX.  Improvesients  is  the  Maxt- 
yALTURE  OF   Varnishes.     Dated  September  5,  1867. 

Tbis  iuventioa  related  to  the  use  of  certain  solvents  for 
the  gimis,  resins,  or  ^um  renins  employed  in  the  mauiu 
factiire  of  Taroishes,  and  it  ia  particularly  applicable  n- 
oblaiuiDg  solvents  of  copal  for  that  purpose.  The  solvents 
employed  are  these : — AlcohoU  of  the  eeries  represented 
by  the  formula  Cn,  H2n+2:0  (C=  12),  containing 
monstban  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  beginning  therefore 
with  propvlic  a]Goliol=C  3,  H  S  :  0.  The  mixture  of  some 
of  these  alcohols  known  as  fusel  oil,  which  contains  chiefly 
anyhe  alc^.hol,  answers  the  purpose  very  well.— Patent 
ct.mplettd. 

2570  W.  E.  NEWTOX.  Improvemen-ts  in  Saws.  (A 
commnuication.)     Dated  Sejjtember  11.  lSi57. 

The  pattutue  claims,  lirst.  perforating  saw  blades  with  a 
number  of  holes  in  rear  of  the  teeth,  as  *et  forth,  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  of  the  lengthening  of  the  teeth  when 
the  latter  are  worn  away  by  use,  without  tlie  process  of 
"gumming"  or  re-cutting  the  throats  or  spaces  between 
the  teeth.  Second,  the  vise  of  malo  and  female  dies  con- 
8tracte<l  and  an-anged,  as  shown  and  described  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  out  the  teeth  or  the  throats,  or  spaces 
between  the  same,  andal-othe  holes  in  rear  of  the  teeth. 


at  one  opcnitiou,  and  admitting  of  the  adjustment  of  tho 
pirts  which  cut  out  these  holes  in  huoU  a  manner  that  tho 
latter  may  l>e  cut  or  punched  in  straight  or  curved  lines, 
as  may  be  renuirod.  Thinly  securing  tho  angle  sockets  to 
the  saw  bhwle  by  rcct;iiigular  slot-i  in  tho  ends  of  tho  saw 
blade  and  the  screw  bolts  provided  with  the  taper  portion, 
as  sot  forfj. — Patent  completed. 

2:S0  W.  F.  COOKE.  Improvements  in  Tuksellino 
AND  Quarrying  Slate  and  other  Mineraus,  and  in 
.Machinery  used  for  these  Purposes.  Dated  Septem- 
ber 11,  ISG7. 

Tho  patentee  claimi,  first,  tunnelling  or  quarrying  slate 
and  other  mini-nds  with  a  tunnolling  machine  working  in 
combination  with  a  traversing  machine  to  cut  i)arallol 
tunnels  into  tho  slate  or  miuemi,  as  dcscriljed.  Second, 
tunnelling  or  quarrying  slate  and  other  minerals  with  a 
tunnelling  machine  catting  into  the  slate  or  mineral 
]iarallel  tunnels  intersecting  one  another,  as  describe<l. 
Third,  the  quarrying  by  cuttint;  into  tho  slate  two  parallel 
rows  of  tunnels,  ono  above  the  other,  or  at  a  distance  from 
one  another,  and  afterwards  sawing  or  cutting  away  the 
block  of  mineral  between  the  two  mws  of  tunnels,  a.-;  do- 
scribed.  L;i^t,  constructing  tools  in  the  manner  described 
or  cutting  away  at  the  back  of  a  circular  block  of  slate  or 
mineral  which  has  had  a  groove  cut  around  it  by  a  tunnel- 
ling machine. — Patent  completed. 

2ul2  W.  LE  DUC.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
Covering  Roora  with  Slate  or  other  Materials,  which 
Improvesients  are  Applicable  also  to  the  Covering  or 
Forming  of  Walls.     Dated  September  17,  1867. 

Here  the  jiieces  of  slate,  &c,,  are  made  in  tho  form  of 
squares,  having  two  of  their  corners  situated  diagonally 
opposite  to  each  other  cut  otf  or  removed,  so  that  the  piece 
of  slate  when  prepared  for  use  presents  the  form  of  a  aii- 
eided  figure.  In  laying  the  pieces  of  slatethey  are  arranged 
in  horizontal  rows,  withtheii-  shorter  sides  iu  juxtaposition, 
the  lower  rows  being  first  laid,  and  each  succeeding  row 
above  so  placed  that  its  lower  corners  overlap  and  cover  the 
joints  or  intervals  between  the  sho.ter  sides  of  the  pieces  of 
the  lower  row. — Patent  completed. 

2621  A.  M.  CLARK.  ImppvOVements  in  Valve  Ci/)set 
AppARATrs,  PARTOF  WHICH  IS  Applicable  for  RirGri.ATiNG 
TfiE  Flow  of  Water  in  other  casf.3.  A  communica* 
tion.)    Dated  September  17,  lSb7. 

This  invention  consists,  firat,  in  the  application  to  such 
apparatus  of  an  elastic  valve  of  peculiar  construction  as  a 
substitute  for  the  arrangement  now  in  use.  Second,  in 
means  of  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  pipes, 
which  is  also  applicable  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in 
other  c;xses.  Third,  in  the  application  to  water-closets 
generally  of  means  of  separating  tbesolidand  liquid  matters 
in  the  basin  itself.  Fourth,  in  the  appUcatien  of  a  cock 
for  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  the  mains, 
which  also  regulates  the  supply  to  the  basin. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

2i341  W.  POTTS.  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Ventil.^tino  Rooms  and  Buileings.    Dated  September  20, 

1S'J7. 

The  t)atente6  claims  constructing  and  arranging  in  the 
cornices  of  rooms  and  buildings,  or  at  the  highest  convenient 
part  of  the  room  or  building,  two  independent  or  separate 
channels,  situated  at  different  levels,  the  upper  one  serving 
to  collect  and  remove  the  hot  and  vitiated  air  from  the  room 
or  building,  and  the  lower  one  ser\'ing  to  introduce  cool  and 
pure  air  into  the  room  or  building,  the  hot  and  vitiated  air 
entering  its  channel,  and  the  cool  and  pure  air  passing  from 
its  channel  through  ornamental  or  other  perforations  or 
wire  gauze,  as  described. — Patent  completed. 

266j  A.  MACKENSIE  and  S.  ROBINSOX.  Improve- 
ments IN  Apparatus  to  be  Applied  to  Cistekns  for 
Preventing  Waste  of  Water.  Dated  September  21, 
IS'37. 

In  applying  this  invention  to  water-closet  cisterns,  for 
example,  the  patentees  construct  inside  the  cistern,  at  the 
lowest  part  thereof,  a  gauge  chamber  of  suflicient  capacity 
to  contain  the  requisite  amount  of  water  for  one  flushing  of 
the  closet  A  small  aperture  is  made  in  the  side  of  this 
chamber  at  the  bottom  for  filling  the  same  from  the  sur- 
roimding  water  in  tbe  cistern,  such  aperture  being  opened 
by  the  act  of  closing  the  principal  valve  of  the  cistern,  and 
closed  when  such  valve  is  opened,  a  small  iulet  valve  being 
employed  for  that  purpose  adapted  to  the  aperture  referred 
to.  At  tho  bottom  of  the  gauge  chamber  there  is  fitted 
the  valve-seat  and  valve,  opening  eitlier  into  the  old  service 
bo.i:,  or  into  a  supply  pii»e  leading  direct  to  the  basin.  Tliis 
valve  is  provided  with  a  tubular  spindle,  having  a  piston, 
being  connected  to  a  float  inside  the  closed  chamber  before 
referred  to,  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  piston  is  formed  a 
valve  cap,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tubular  spindle 
\  through  which  the  piston  works  there  is  formed  a  valve- 
seat,  so  that  when  the  piston  is  raised  by  the  float  to  a  given 
height,  the  second  p;issage  for  water  (namely,  the  passage 
through  the  tubular  spindle)  is  closed,  and  remains  closed 
until,  by  the  opening  of  the  principal  valve,  the  chamber  is 
emptied.  This  piston  is  further  coupled  by  a  wire  to  tho 
usual  overhead  weighted  lever  which  is  connected  to  the 
'■pull"  or  handle  of  the  closet.  The  object  of  the  entire 
arrangement  is,  first,  to  admit  the  full  complement  of 
water"  in  the  closed  chamber  to  pass  down  through  tbe 
principal  valve  when  opened;  and,  second,  to  permit  of  a 
certain  gauged  or  regulated  quantity  of  water  sutficient  to 
fill  tho  pan  of  the  closet  to  descend  through  the  tubular 
spindle  of  the  main  valve  after  it  has  been  closed.  This 
l;itt«r  is  the  result  of  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  to  flow 
through  the  small  open  aperture  being  in  a  c-*rtain  propor- 
tion in  excess  of  the  quantity  w+h  can  pass  down  through 
the  tubular  spindle  or  piston  vai  |p,  and,  consequently,  tbe 
chamber  will  in  a  short  time  be&omo  nearly  full,  and  tlio 
float  raised  so  as  to  close  the  inner  valve.  This  float,  how- 
ever, is  not  sufficiently  buoyant  to  open  the  principal  valvo. 
— Patent  completed. 

2677.  W.  COOKE.    Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 

THE    RF-GULATION    OF     Up  AND    DoWN    CURRENTS  OF    AlR. 

Dated  September  23,  1S67.  „    .      ,, 

This  invention  consists  of  an  apparatus  th^it  effectually 
regiUates  the  up  and  prevents  the  down  ilraught  in  shafts 
or  chimneys  by  the  application  of  outer  flanges  or  breaks 
to  an  npright  tube  or  shaft  open  at  botli  ends,  liavmg 
angular  or  other  shaped  openings  iu  the  s  des,  with  mner 
tubes  perpendicularly  arranged,  so  as  to  direct  the  upward 
current  of  the  air  or  smoke,  permitting  it  freely  to  ascend, 
the  whole  apparatus  acting  as  an  exhauster  of  the  air, 
facilitAting  the  upward  current,  the  openings  at  the  sides 
serving  aa  eecapea  for  the  downward  current.— Patent 
abandoned. 
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Bristol.— For  new  district  church,  Upper  Ea  »toD.  X  r 
Joseph  Xeale,  architect : — 

Davis  and  Son    £2395 

Sandon* ', 21S'l 

Jostqih  Stephens 23%  > 

Humphries 2326 

Beaven  and  Son 2310 

SumiuerviUe   2284 

Challenger   3150 

Wobley 3140 

J.  P.  Stephens  (accepted) 2127 

De\'onkhire. — For  the  oroction  of  a  Congregational 
Church  at  Morotonhampst<;ad,  Devonshire.  Mr.  John 
Tarring,  architect:— 

Bingg £\32ri    0    0 

Bragg  and  Dyer 1128    G     9 

Filler 1091     0    0 

Bearnoand  .Marvin lOGS    0    8 

Tarring  and  Avrey 1029     9    4 

Luscombo 891  10    0 

IIemel  Hemp.stead. — For  erecting  church  at  ITomol 
llemp=i«ad,  Messrs.  Druryauti  Lovejoy,  architoctn.  (Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Son,  ami  Rake  and 
Ram  well : — 

A  seats  B  eeata 

Cook    £3752    0    0  £3705    0    0 

Humphrey    3325    0    0        3325    0 

Chappel 3!76  13    0        32Stt    3    0 

Sear 31Y0    0    0        3240    0    0 

Nightingale 313S    0    0        3118    0    0 

Hanis 3025    0    0        3050    0    0 

Webb 2925    0    0        2965    0    0 

Wilkins, 2902    0    0        2SS2     0    0 

Gibson  (accepted)..     2S00    0    0        2SG4    0    0 

Holkham  (Norfolk) — For  restoration  of  tho  church 
Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  architect : — 

Jlyers  and  Son £6550 

ISpaur 4171 

Skipper 4090 

Brown   4086 

Cornish 4076 

London.— For  alterations  at  Messrs  Coates  and  Co.'s, 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  James  Hanison,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messis.  Leaning  and  NicoU  and  Mr.  C.  A. 
Gould:— 

Browne  and  Robinson    £819 

Webb  and  Sons 815 

Ashbyand  Sons    SIO 

Ashby  and  Homer  798 

Hill  and  Kwldell 787 

Little  (accepted)  783 

London. — For  the  erection  of  warehouses,  Pudding, 
lane.  City,  for  Mr.  J.  Sheppard  Scott.  Slessrs.  Meesou 
and  Boys,  architects; — 

King  and  Sons  (accepted) £5120 

London. — For  rebuilding  wharf  and  warehouse  for 
Messrs.  Nash,  Hicks,  and  Nash,  at  Pickle  Herring  Lower 
Wharf,  exclusive  of  river  wall  and  foundation.  S.  Brookes, 
architect.     Quantities  by  U.   L.  Curtis  and  Son  : — 

I'iper  and  Wheeler £6350 

Pen^and  Co C005 

J   D.  Cowland 59S0 

Gilletand  Wisbey 5SU0 

B.  Wells 5467 

W.  Wills 5409 

Newman  and  Mann 5396 

J.  and  T.  Coleman 5333 

W.  Henshaw 5325 

London.— For  rebuilding  warehouse,  No.  22,  Crutche<l 
Friars,  for  Messrs.  H.  Bucknall  and  Sons.  Mr.  .\rthur  E. 
Taylor,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr  Joseph 
Clever : — 

Thompson   , £3223 

Higgs 31 '4 

Rider  andSon 2-83 

Kilby 276J 

Browne  and  Robinsou 2720 

Ennor    2708 

Conder 25-0 

Henshawo 2575 

Morter  (accepted)  2513 

Norfolk.— For  a  chapel  at  the  Grcssenhall  Union,  Nor- 
folk, exclusive  of  sU>ue.     Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,   architect;— 

Harrold  JK627  10    0 

Skipper  564    0    0 

Perkins  530    0    0 

Jackson 5^7    0    0 

Larner  (accepted) 478     0    0 

Nelson 425    0    0 

Norwicil  — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Thorpe  Rec- 
tory, near  Norwich,  exclusive  of  old  materialfl.  3Ir.  B.  M. 
Phipson,   architect :—  ^     ^^ 

Hood £2326 

Brookes J3l0 

Lacey 2290 

B;»ll8 I'^'O 

Downing  "  •' 

Newell  (accepted) 1851 

Stekple  Morden  (Cambridgeshibe).— Forrefitorationof 
church,  new  towor,  and  spire.  Mo^rs.  Elmslie  and  Fran»y,  ^ 
architects; —  ooA^r  ' 

Brown  £30*;j 

Whitehead   JOSO 

Maaon  and  Green  t     -^V? 


Lacey 


2150 


Suffolk  —For  r&storing  Stoke  Ash  Church,  Suffolk,  ex- 
clusive of  old  materials.     Mr.  R.  5L  Phipson,  architect :  - 

Burrell ^^^  ^^    ^ 

Rednall  and  Vino «»*  12    6 


Bishop 

Cornish  (accepted)  568    0    0 
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SHERl»B>T:.-For    new    Hotel.      Mwsre.    Slater 
Carpenter,    architect*.      QnantiUes  by  Jlessrs  .1  .am 

^""^ciilo  £16,S00 

Treveina"." 16.";!» 

Simpeon    i;'„iS 

Bocersand  Bootb JS.fJO 

Down J^  ■«« 

PolUrd 1;.^»» 

MilU  ?-;."Sb 

Patcher ".'SJ 

Brown  and  Sons 'o  , 

Palmer ».«;''- 

Wtllapringand  Sons H.s.u 

Chapw.an  and  Trask l*''"! 

ManleT  and  Rogers J^'JiJi 

Biirtlett  and  Sons 14,I0n 

Estcourt    13.S00 

Bull  and  Sons 13,236 

No  tender  accepted  :  the  drawings  to  be  reduced. 


and 

and 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randell  and  S\UNi>fni-s,  Quarrymon  and  Stono  Mer- 
chants, Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Qn.-uTifs  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— (Apvt.I 


ba]s:kkupts. 

TO  arRREKDER  IN  E\.SIK0nALI,-5TREFT. 

Henrv  Botsford,  South  N'orwocHl, builder,  Slay  5,  at  U'  .— 
James  Costiu,  Uigh-street,  Iloxton,  plumber.  May  .'p,  at  12 
—David  Fox,  Rauisgate,  builder.  May  C,  at  1.— Jolin 
Stephens,  Ilaromersmith,  builder,  JIay6,  at  11. 

TO  StJRRENDER  IN  THE  COtJNTRY. 
Hillraan  Fenner.  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Thiinct,  carpenter, 
April  29,  at  12.— James  Pattiitsoii,  Carlisle,  joiner,  April 
2*,  atll.— WilliamBainton,  H-lll,  bricklayer.  May,  4,  at 
11. — George  Chapman,  Ne%v  Duston,  near  Northampton, 
carpenter,  May  2. — William  Curt  s,  Sen.,  Docking.  Norfolk, 
bricklayer.  May  7,  at  3. — Henry  Hodgson,  Liveniool,  as.«i9- 
tant  surveyor.  May  4,  at  3.— Joseph  Lovell,  Weston  super- 
Mare,  painter.  May  4,  at  11. 

NOTICES  OF  SirriNGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 
May  22,  'W.  Banger.  Lewes,  builder. — 5Iay  22,  H.  Morris, 
Newbury,  builder. — April  30,  J.  Bobbins,  Liverpool,  tiler. — 
3lay  t',  S.  Phillips,  Sw.niisen,  mason.— May  19,  G.  Llewellyn, 
Pontypool,  painter.- May  12,  W.  Nicol'ls,  Robertsbridge, 
carpenter. — May  2i,  G.  J.  Bell,  Norwich,  builder. —May 
21,  J.  It.  Stephenssn,  Monkwearraouth  Shore,  painter  and 
glazier. 

BANKRCPTCT  ANNULLEP. 

Uriah  Halsall  Jones,  Farraday-street,  builder,   April  S. 

Pn'IPENDS. 

May  6.  G.  Green,  Greenwich,  builder. — May  2,  R.  Pawley, 
St.  Mary  Church.  Devon,  mason. — May  7,  R.  Sherhod, 
Darlington,  builder. — May  7,  R.  Coates.  Hurworth-upon- 
Tees,  brickmaker. — May  .S,  W.  Palmer,  Middleton  one-row, 
joiDor. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED, 

Frith  and  Co.,  Sheffield,  surreyors.— J.  and  G.  Willie, 
Gravesend,  timlier  merchants. — Spargo  and  Kichards, 
Truro,  stonemasons. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USEP. 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


TocBEE,  dutT  1b  p«r  load,  drawback.  Is. 


Teak   load  £11  1*) 

Vnebec,  red  fine  ....     8  1) 

,,       yelloir  [line..     3   15 

St.  Johs  N.B.  yellow    0    0 

Qnebrc  Oak,  white..     6  IS 

„      birch 8  10 

.,      elm    8  10 

Duntzlcoak 4    0 

„       fir 2    fi 

Memel  fir  8    0 

Riga 3    0 

PwwHuh 2    2 

Muts,Qoel>ecredplD«  6    0 
„       yellow  pine..     5    0 
Latbwood.Dantzlc.rm  6    0 
..       8t.  hetershurif  8  10 
De»l«,prC.,12ft.by8 
by  9  in.,  dntySa  per 
l(«d,  drawback  2«. 
Qnebec,  white  »prnce  13    0 
8t.JobD,whiteapn]c«  18  10 
Yellow    pine,  per  r»- 

dncsd  C. 
CADad»,  Ut  quality.  17    0 
3&d  do 11     0 


6  1,'i 

4 

III 

6 

II 

e 

0 

s 

r. 

»  lb 

3 

t 

S 

!i 

7 

f; 

e 

t 

7 

( 

t> 

a 

19 

0 

UIO 

Id  IS 

13 

D 

12  10,Archftn?e!,  yellow  ..  £11 
4  ISJSt.  PeUrnburg. yeL . .  10 

'     "  Finland  7 

Memel 0 

Gotbenbarg,  yellow       8 

,,      white    8 

Ocfle    yellow 9 

SfxlcrhRm       9 

Christ  iania,    per   C, 
12  ft.  by  8  by  9  In. 

yellow 12 

Deck  Plank,  Dantzlr, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0 

PuiDCK  BTOKit  pr  ton    6 

OtLB,  Ac. 

deal,  pale.... per  tno  08 

Sperm  body  Si 

Cod 3? 

Whale.  8th.  Sea,  pale  St 

Ohve,  Galllpoli 7.1 

Cocoauut.  Cocbln,ton  M 

Palm,  tin* 40 

LiUMted    33 

Rnp«seed,  Eng.pale..  37 
Cottonaeed 33 


0£13 
10    11 


10  10 
10  1" 


0  100 
0      0 


0     4(1 
10     34 


Metals. 

iKos:— 

WelRh  Ban  in  London  per  ton 

Nail  Rod      do 

Hoop* do 

llrKjp*,  SInftle do 

fiuff'.nbbire  Ban ....  do 

Ban.  In  WalM    ,  do 

Nailrodj     do 

FonndrrPln- At  Ohug.  No    1     ..  do 

Bwedlnh  Ban ,....  do 

Bwedlfh  Ke^r.  hammered     p«rton 

Bwedlib  Fagfcot    do 

CorMtt-— 

8be«t  *  Oheathln;.  JkBolta   ....pertott 

Hammer'd  BottoiDi       do 

Flat  Bottoina.  nnt  Uammerid    ,.      do 

Cake  and  Tough  I  ngot      do 

B«it  3«1cict^     do 

Atiitrailaii     dfv 

T  1.  M«tAl  BhaathlDg  A  Bod*  ...  .per  lb 

Lkad:— 

Fig.  Rogllah      per  ton 

,,    Spanl«hBon     do 

Rbot.  Patent      do 

Shevt    •••••.••..■..■•.•.........      do 

White      do 


6  S     0 

7  S  0 
BSD 

8  0  0 
7  8  0 
e  7  6 
7  9    0 

S  12  6 
10    0     « 


<  10 
7  12 
»    0 

9  0. 
7  15 
«    0 

7  19 
3  1« 

10  10 


0      I 


6      2\ 

One  t. 

0  2j 


16    0    0       ]S    6    0    7} 
0    0    0         U    0    0 


PB    0    0        f7    0    OT 


0     0     7i        0    0  7iJ 


31     S     0  0     0  0\ 

moo  0   0  w  (  -1 

22   lO     0  U     0  0  ?  '* 

ai»  10     0  20  16  0  J    6 

27     0    0  80     0  0 


Bioui.rB  OF  Abtimoht 

French    „ perton        44    0  4B         0 

Zmc : — 

EngHsb  Sheet       perton        26  10    0  27  11    0  2i 

DevauxeV.  M.BooflngZine   do            28  10    0  0     0 

•  And  5  per  cent,  diacount  U  laid  opon  the  new  nyBtem 

Bpelter  : — 

On  the  Spot   «« perton        20          0  0          0  nett 

QuicKsiLTXX     per  bt!        6    17    0  0    0    © 

Tra:— 

EngllBhBlock      perton      98    0    0  0    0    C) 

do      Bar    do          99    0     0  0     0    0  V  SJ 

do      Refined  do       101    0    0  0    0    Oj 

Banca       do          96    0    0  S7    0    0|n_x. 

Stnuta     do         93    0    0  0    0    oj"*" 


NOTES   on  DR.  BAEEY'S  "EEPLYto 
the   STATEMENTS   of   Mr,  E.  W.  Pugin."      By    E    Welby 
Pfins,     Price  2d. 

BuRSB,  Dates,  and  Co..  17,  Portman-street. 


Now  in  the  Press,  rcfidy  early  in  May, 

WORKS  IN  IRON,  by  Andrew  Handy- 
.■^irE  .^ud  Co..  BritRtmia,  Ironworks,  I>erby,  and  3J,  Wal- 
brofik.  London.  The  book  contaUia  descriptions  of  iron  bridges, 
roofs,  and  biiiblinga,  eteam  engines,  hydraulic  and  other  msichines 
coustmctive  and  decorative  ironwork  for  buildings,  conserv.ntoiies, 
^nd  winter  gardens,  gates  and  pilLirs.  ornamental  ironwork,  ■with 
estimates  of  cost.  IllustrAted  by  10  full-pago  pbotographa  and  30 
engravings.     Price  15s. 


XTEAE    GIPSY-HILL     STATION,     and 

_LM  close  to  the  Crystal  PrUace.— To  BUILDSR3.— To  be  LET. 
either  the  whole  or  pai-t  of  a  most  delightfully  situate  freehold  BUILD- 
ING ESTATE  of  about  14  acres.  No  land-tax.  Several  thousand 
feet  frontage  to  high  roads.  Drainage  into  main  sewer  Gas  and 
water.  Lease  direct  from  freeholder.  Apply  at  Messrs  Peake,  Son, 
and  Eden's  Estate  Offices.  44,  Tooloy-street,  Southwark. 


SITE  WANTED,  for  the  proposed 
CHURCH  for  the  DEAF  and  DUMB,  containing  not  lessthan 
2.5  lO  squ.ire  feet,  freehold  or  long  leasehold,  in  or  near  the  W.C  dis- 
trict.—P.'irticulars  to   Mr.  J.  W,  Peufold.  17.  P.irliament-street,  S.Vi', 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and 
Others.— To  be  DISF'^SED  OF,  a  Urge  quantity  of  excel- 
lent SAND  and  GRAVEL  (within  3i  miles  of  Post  Office),  loaded 
into  carts  at  the  following  prices  :— Ballast,  6d  per  cubic  yard  ;  sand, 
l3.  per  cubic  yard  :  screened  gravel,  Is.  Id  —For  particulars,  apply  at 
Cuniractor  s  Othce.  East  and  West  India  Dock  Extension,  tiuuth 
Dock,  Poplar,  E. 

TO  PLUMBEES,  PAINTEES,  &c.— An 
old-established  BUSINESS  to  DISPOSE  OF.  A  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  a  young  man  with  small  capitfil.  About  £120  required. — 
P.,  Post-oSice,  Mitcham.  Surrey. 


WANDSWORTH,  SURREY.— SEVEN- 
TEEN  ACRES  of  LAND  to  be  SOLD,  with  a  large  house 
and  Bt.ibliDg.  having  a  frontage  of  600ft.  to  West  Hill,  and  5J2rt  to 
the  South  Fields'  road.  The  land  is  handsomely  timbered  aod  en- 
closed on  all  sides,  and  is  well  suited  to  be  laid  out  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  yet  retain  the  house  and  panieB.— For  particulars  apply  to 
Lee.  Brothers,  and  Pain,  3,  "Wbitehall- place,  S.W. 


w 


HAEF    PEEMISES.— To  be    LET   on 

LEASE,  a  large  nnd  commanding  "WHARF  and  PRE- 
M1SE.S,  at  Nine  Elms,  containing  a  front-oge  to  the  River  Thames  of 
about  70ft.  and  also  a  frontace  towards  the  Draw  Dock  adjoining  by 
a  depth  of  about  2i5ft  with  the  large  and  convenient  dwelling  house, 
small  cottage,  and  stabling,  ic,  belonging  thereto. — For  terms  and 
Iiarticulars  apply  to  Robert  Parris,  Esq.,  61,  Kennington  road, 
Likinbeth,  S. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.— OFFICE 
for  PATENTS.  4,  Trafalgar  squ.ire.  Charing  Cross.  Printed 
Instructions  (gratis)  as  to  tha  cost  of  Patents  for  Great  Britain  or 
Foreign  Countries.  Advice  and  assistance  in  disposing  of  or  work- 
ing Inventions.  Capital  provided.  Branch  OfBcea  and  Agencies  in 
every  Continentfil  St.'ite.  and  iu  America  Eatablishsd  20  yeara. 
Full  inforraation  as  to  Expired  or  e:^isting  Patents  at  home  or  Abroiid. 
— Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  PRINCE  and  CO.,Pat«Qt 
Office  4.  Trafalgar-square,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


SIX    POUNDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 
LAID  UP  BY  INJUKY.  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 

Cnused  by 
ACCIDENT       OF      ANY       KIND, 
May  be  Secured 
UT  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  FROM  £3  to  £0  Ss. 

To  the 

RAILWAY   PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

64,  CoEKHiLL,  and  10,  Eeoent  Stheet,  London, 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


T 


WHY      PAY      RENT? 

HE    AETIZANS,    LABOUEEES',    and 

GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited) 
Eatablisbed  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862. 

Caplt-xl,  £260.000,  in  25,0()i)  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Deponlt.  lOa.  per  Share  on  application,  and  lOs.on  allotment 

FsraiDEST.— The*"lMN  o(  WESTMINSTER. 

jytniTRkTOtUi. 


The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. K.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lich- 
field 


Lord  Elcho.  M.P. 
Mr.  William  Thonipaon 
Mr,  Uavid  M'Giegor 
Mr.  Jainea  Fletcher 


Bakkkrb,— National  B.-vnk  (CharLng-cross), 

Soi-lCTTORs.— Mepsm.  Lanndy  and  Kent,  5,  Cecil-street,  Strand 

SECRETAnv.— Mr.  William  Swlndlehurst. 

Cmw  OrFutM.— 147.  Btmnd,  London  W.C 


Tills  Company  la  si*cially  fornjcd  to  aMsist  the  working  classeB  to 
obtain  lniprove.1  <lwelllngs  rr.>m  the  best  dcalgni*,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible foit,  ui"in  tlif  ooii.r.itive  [•rlntiple, 

THn.  PUKCHAdE  oF  A  HOUSE.— S.'e  Prospoctua. 

No  Solicitor's  or  Siirvcyor'a  Fees  aie  charged.  A  Fixed  Hate  of  In- 
leresl  of  &  per  cent.  In  clmrgcd  upon  Purnhiwui-mom  y  upon  tbo  Pro- 
perty erected  by  the  Coinpimy, 

NoIU-crabop.  Inn,  oi  'lavcrn  nhall  at  any  time  be  erected  on  any 
projuTfy  of  the  t"onip"-ny. 

Further  Information  may  lx»  obtjUneil  at  tbo  Office,  ProspectuBes 
M-nt  by  the  Becrelary,  on  receipt  ol  a  l«tt«r  encloslag  a  uostaBe 
■lamp  1      —a 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PAEQUETEY  WOEKS, 
—The  first  Eatablisliment  founded  in  England  (in  1S42)  fur  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PAKQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  an.l  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  ad-ipted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  kot,  sHKiinfAGE,  and  warpisq  (ho  common  to  work 
manufivctured  in  foreign  climates),  are  effectuali.t  frevented.— Fo 
desims.estimatee,  and  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THH 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane,  C-milierwell,  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  GiUow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxfird-street. 


13,000 


A   WEEK.— TO   MANUFAC. 

TURERS,  ENGINEERS,  IRON  MASTERS,  and 
Others'desiroua  of  introducing  their  goods  into  the  Agricultural  and 
Mining  districts  and  cities  of  Australia,  Tasmani.'i,  and  New 
Zealand,  the  Al'STRAL^VilAy.  from  its  very  large  circulation 
fl?, COO  weekly),  offers  every  facility,  regularly  ami  tbiy  reporting  all 
subjects  of  interest  to  every  class  of  colonist  us  well  as  home  readera. 
Advertisements  should  be  sent  to  G.  Street's  Indian,  Colonial,  and 
Foreign  Newspaper  Officei,  SO,  Cornhill.  E,C.,  where  every  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained. 


F.   F.   BENVENXJTI'S 
PATENT   FEEDING   HOLDER, 

Applicable    to   Writing-   and    Ruling   Pens. 

THE  Superiority  of  these  Penholders  is 
incontestable  from  the  fact  that,  besides  their  not  soiling  the 
fingers  whilst  writing,  or  blotting  the  place  where  they  are  laid,  they 
combine,  in  a  compass  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  pencil  case,  both 
l.ienholder  and  inkstand,  where  the  ink  is  always  preserved  pure  and 
in  a  fluid  state,  without  being  atfected  either  by  the  dust  or  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  same  time  that  travellers  can  eiisily  cany  them  in 
a  pocket-book  or  in  the  pocket,  cffering  thus  the  great  convouience 
of  writing  a  letter  or  making-up  accounts  anywhere. 

The  advantages  of  the  ruling  pena  are  even  greater.  They  may  be 
filled  from  a  bottle  of  liquid  Indian  ink.  or  the  solid  ink  reudered 
liquid  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  the  former  be  used  no  other 
appliances  are  necessary,  no  dust  or  impurity  need  find  its  way  into 
the  pen.  With  the  pen  properly  charged  lines  of  any  length  maybe 
ruled  without  break  or  interruption,  the  advantages  of  which  it  will 
be  needless  to  point  out  to  mech.inical  draughtsmen.  Price  49.  6d. 
each.  The  trade  or  profession  supplied.— GEORGE  BOWNEY  and 
CO.,  Sole  Agents.  1'2,  Rathbone-pluce,  and  29,  Oxford-street;  and 
^NTiolesale,  10  and  II,  Percy-stree 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  WONDEK:^ 
This  instrument  has  a  cle.ir  magnifying  power  of  SI.'iOCi  times, 
shows  all  kinds  of  auimalcula:  in  water,  circulation  of  the  blood,  4c.. 
ic,  adulteration  of  food,  milk,  A-c.  and  is  just  the  microscop- th.U 
every  surgeon,  dentist,  schoolmaster,  student,  and  working  man  should 
have.  It  is  pronounced  by  the  Press  (and  all  scientific  men  who  have 
seen  it)  to  be  the  best,  cheapest,  ani  luoat  simple  microscope  ever 
invented.  It  has  twenty  times  the  powt^r  of  the  truddiu^'ton  or  Stan- 
hope  microscope,  and  is  twice  as  good  ns  the  celcbr.ited  Rae  mico- 
Bcope  (which  has  been  awarded  so  many  prize  medalsi.  which  ra^y  be 
inferred  from  the  following  letter  retioived  from  Mr.  Rae  himself  :— 

Carlisle,  December  12,  1867. 
To  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  Philosophical  Instrument  Maker. 
Sir, — Having  seen  some  of  your  diamond  pl.<ite  lens^a,   I   write    o 
ask  your  terms  for  supplying  me  with  the  same  per   20  gross,  aa  I 
couftider  them  superior  to  mine. — Yours,  Ac, 

RAE  and  CO.,  Opticians,  Carlisle. 


I  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  t  have  no  agent?  anywhere,  and  all 
pretended  agents  are  impostors.  The  above  instrument  can  only  be 
had  from  me.  in  Birmingham.  Those  at  a  distance  who  care  for  in- 
etructiou  and  amusement  can  have  it  safe  and  free  by  sample  post, 
with  book  of  full  instructions,  on  receipt  of  3i  postage  stamps. 
Samples  sent  abroad  2  stamps  extra.  All  persons  wishing  further 
piixticulars  and  testimonials  must, send  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope.  Address, 

A.   M'CULLOCH, 

Philosophical  Instrument  Maker, 
No.   18,  BLUCHER  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


ACTIVE  AOENTB   WANTED. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

N.B. — Designers  and  Tractical  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALL,    NEWMAN   STREET, 

LONDON. 


R 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC— UNPARAL- 
LELED EASTER  NOVELTIES.— "The  Shadow  Blondia 
on  the  High  Rope."— Professor  Pepper  on  Faraday's  Optical  Experi- 
ments with  Cogged  Wheels;  the  Tbaumatrope;  the  Kalotrope.— 
Buckland's  Musical,  Spectral,  and  Dioramic  Entertiiinment,  '•  Tha 
Mar<iui8  of  Carabas:"  scenes  by  O'Connor,  of  the  Hayraarket — 
Spiritual  Manifestations  a  la  Home. — Andenten't*  beautiful  story, 
■'  The  Angel  and  the  Flowers,"  illuatratetl.— New  wonders,  "  Every-, 
thing  floating  in  the  Air."  form  a  portion  of  the  Festivals  provided 
for  the  patrons  of  the  Polytechnic,  the  large  Theatre  of  which  has 
been  redecorated,  and  a  new  Classical  Proscenium  added,  the  design 
of  John  O'Connor.  Esq.,  the  Uayinarket  artiste.     One  Shilling. 


/^OX    &  SON,  CHURCH   PURNITURE 

\J  M.\NUFACTIIRERS, 

08  and  29.  SOrTIIAMrXON-WTREET.  STRAND 
PAINTED  and  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS-^  and  44.  Maiden  laje 
(adjoining  Southampton-street),  W.C 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING.  GOTHIC    METAL,  and   MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS, 
BELVEDERE-ROAD.    LAMBETH. 
CARVING.— A   great   reduction  efl'ected  by  roughing  oat  thfl  work 
by  machinery,  and  finishing  only  by  hand  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL   WURK    of  every  description,  both  in  Silver, 

Brass,  and  Iron, 
ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy.  Architects,  and  the 

Trade,  for  carrying  out  any  Design, 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DONE  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  &  SON'S  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  1866.  with  several  hundred 

New   Designs  of  Church   Furniture,   Painted  Glass,  Decoration,  and 

Monuments,   EnLirged   Edition,  Just  Published,   forwarded  for  six 

stamps.  ■  i  -  t  t 

bUoW  ROOMS— 28  and  29,  Southampton-street.  Strand,  London . 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AEMIT   WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEES,  CURRlEnS,  and  MANUFACTUEEKS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

rrice  Libt^  H*  lit  free  by  poet. 
WAREHOUSE— SI,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

MR,  H.  FERRABEE,  AGENL 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

WE  heartily  recommend  every  reader  of 
the  title  of  this  article  tj  visit  the  gal- 
leries at  No.  9.  Conduit-street.  There  are 
amongst  our  readers  many  to  whom  we  would 
add, let  this  visit  be  a  long  one,  a  whole  day,  or, 
if  you  cannot  manage  to  giveaworkingday'give 
its  equivalent  of  time  in  evenings.  Do  not 
suppose  that  we  are  asking  j-ou  to  indulge  in 
amusements,  and  to  spend  your  money  on  a 
society  whose  interests  we  desire  to  uphold. 
If  it  should  so  turn  out  that  you  are  amused 
as  well  as  instructed,  and  thesociety  benefited 
as  well  as  yourself,  these  are  merely  sub- 
sidiary parts  of  the  great  outcome  we  desire. 
To  the  architectural  pupil  or  young  assistant 
who  has  so  much  to  meet  out  of  a  very  limited 
income,  the  admission  shillings  to  the  many 
art  exhibitions  which  crop  up  between 
January  1  and  December  31  make  np  a  sum 
quite  worth  considering,  and  the  chief  con- 
sideration is,  or  ought  to  be,  how  to  make  the 
expenditiire  profitable. 

There  are,  we  take  it,  four  drawbacks  to  the 
educating  power  of  the  Architectural  E.xhibi- 
tion.  There  is  the  concersizione,  where  you 
lounge  about  gabbling  or  drawling  out  pa-ss- 
ing  criticisms  Jor  the  edification  of  the  ladies. 
You  affect  to  look  down  upon  all  the  exhi- 
bitors and  aU  their  works  ;  you  say  what  you 
think  to  be  a  clever  thing  about  A,  and  you 
have  your  shallow  laugh  at  B,  and  so  your 
friends,  filled  with  your  trivial  chat  and 
overflowing  with  professional  scandal,  vow 
they  never  had  such  a  delightful  evening,  and 
never  come  again.  The  second  drawback  is 
the  extra  use  to  which  the  rooms  are  put 
during  the  exliibition.  For  instance,  in  the 
first  room,  wliere  the  Manchester  Townhall 
drawings  are  hung,  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion hold  their  meetings.  It  needs  no  words 
to  show  the  sort  of  value  we  put  on  that 
which  costs  us  nothing.  The  members  of 
the  association  are  just  as  human  as  the  rest 
of  us,  and  as  they  become  familiar  for  hours 
together  with  the  designs  in  the  chief  com- 
petition of  the  year,  familiaritv  brings  forth 
its  natural  product,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion neglected  to  Tise  the  exhibition  for 
their  good,  or  in  any  sense  to  study  therein 
what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do.  What  we  say 
emphatically  of  the  younger  men  in  the  pro"- 
fession  may  be  reechoed  up  to  the  very 
steps  of  the  tlirone  of  the  Institute.  If  we 
all  used  the  exhibition  as  we  ought  to  do, 
and  if  we  all  had  as  much  simplicity  and 
humility  as  our  old  friend  AYilars  when  he 
lauded  the  architects  of  Laon  and  Rheims,  and 
sketched  with  a  view  to  development  the  archi- 
tectural forms  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  the  galleries  at  Conduit- 
street  would  be  visited  by  every  one  inte- 
rested in  architecture.  A  would  "learn  how  to 
arrange  sculpture  from  B,  and  B  would  learn 
how  to  group  his  voids  and  masses  from  A, 
whilst  both  A  and  B  might  turn  to  the 
French  drawings,  and  learn  many  a  lesson  in 
common.  And  this  reminds  us  that  the 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  present  from 
aU  past  exhibitions  is  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  our  contemporaries  at 
Paris.  The  greater  part  of  one  side  of  the 
^ge  gallery  is  occupied  by  French  works. 
We  have  sis  coloured  drawings  of  Prince 
Napoleon's  house— no  pretty  tricky  views,  but 
genuine  architectural  drawings,  elevations, 
sections,  and  details  ;  one  or  two  public 
bmldmgs  ;  and  a  magnificent  sefof  drawings 
by  M.  C.  Lameir,  illustrating  in  plans,  sec- 
tions, details,  and  perspectives  the  most  com- 
plete schemes  of  pamted  decoration  we  have 
ever  seen.    We  shaU  have  much  to  say  on 


this  work  in  a  future  article  ;  meanwhile  we 
commend  it  to  the  closest  study  our  readers 
can  give  it,  feeling  satisfied  that  no  one  with 
s^einj  eyes  can  fail  to  derive  much  profit  from 
this  grand  monumental  prnjet,  which  so 
nobly  illustrates  the  mighty  vision  of  St.  John 
in  Patmos.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought 
that  we  give  unqualified  praise  to  II.  Lameir. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  drawing  and 
design  or  arrangement  are  of  the  very  highest 
class,  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  colour,  our  verdict  is  by  no  means  so 
favourable.  This  is,  however,  one  of  the  ques- 
tions we  propose  to  discuss  in  a  second  article., 

After  the  French  drawings,  which  ought  by 
themselves  to  make  the  treasury  overflow 
■n-ith  shillings,  the  most  interesting  designs 
are  the  competition  drawings  for  JIanchester 
Townhall,  the  three  premiated  designs  in  the 
first  competition  for  the  Bristol  Assize  Courts, 
and  the  competition  designs  for  the  Churches 
at  Great  Yarmouth  and  Lincoln.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  for  the  sake  of  criticism  that  the 
selected  architects  in  the  Manchester  com- 
petition should  have  sent  their  last  drawings 
instead  of  tlieir  first  sketches,  for  the  unfor- 
tunate men  who  exhibit  their  "sketches  "  are 
manifestly  at  a  disadvantage  in  measuring 
with  those  who  exhibit  richly  coloured  per- 
spectives in  frames  6ft.  or  7ft.  long.  Of  those 
who  were  placed  by  the  adjudicator  in  the 
first  competition  five  exhibit  not  their 
original  designs,  but  their  finished  drawings 
— Messrs.  Waterhouse,  T.  H.  Wyatt,  Scott, 
Worthington,  and  Speakman  and  Cliarles- 
worth.  Amongst  those  who  were  never,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  nmning,  we  have  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Godwin  (E.  W.)  and  Crisp,  Prichard, 
Roger  Smith  (scratched),  Lamb,  Ridge,  Tal- 
bert,  Rogers  and  Codd,  and  Dunk,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  designs  for  the  Law  Courts 
has  had  upon  some  of  these  designs  is  very  re- 
markable, notably  so  in  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Worthington  and  Messrs.  Speakman  and 
Charlesworth,  who  have  helped  themselves 
bountifully  from  ]\Ir.  Surges  and  Mr.  Scott. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Burges's  thirteenth  century  trans- 
lation of  the  dormer  windows  of  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny  and  the  Chateau  de  Josselin  has  been 
hailed  as  a  discovery,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  great  success. 

In  ecclesiastical  work  the  most  important 
contributions  are  from  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Nichol,  Hadfield  and  Son,  Street,  W.  White, 
Seddon,  and  Giles  and  Robinson.  In  domestic 
work  we  recognise  some  new  views  of  old 
friends.  Amongst  the  Gothic  work,  Messrs. 
Godwin  and  Crisp,  and  Mr.  W.  AVhite  ;  in 
Italian  work,  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Edis  ; 
for  smaller  works,  Messrs.  Curzon,  Wat- 
son, Seddon,  Chancellor,  and  W.  Parnell 
deserve  notice.  We  have  this  year  but  one 
warehouse  of  importance  illustrated  in  a  very 
large  drawing  by  Mr.  Rowland  Plumb.  The 
very  bad  works  are  not  by  any  means  so  nu- 
merous as  in  past  years.  Of  "successful  men  " 
Mr.  Truefitt  and  Mr.  Lamb  are  certainly  not 
up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Lamb  is  more  fanciful 
and  transformationesque  than  ever,  and  Mr. 
Truefitt  is  trying  to  be  original  by  the  weak- 
est of  all  contrivances,  viz.,  the  conjunction 
of  dift'erent  styles  ;  his  bank  at  Manchester 
will  not  do  as  a  guide  to  the  architecture  of 
the  future.  Jlr.  Wimble  exhibits  something 
in  Southwark-street,  and  helps  thereby  to 
keep  the  tradition  of  the  Strand  Music  Hall 
before  us.  Designs  for  decorations  and  furni- 
ture are  still  few  and  far  between.  We  are 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Albert  Moore's  design  for  the 
decorations  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Long 
Acre.  It  is  a  pity  the  drawing  should  have 
been  so  badly  mounted  and  the  figure  subject 
omitted.  The  architects  who  favour  strong 
colours  and  violent  contrasts,  whose  eyes  can 
rest  well  pleased  on  vermilion  furniture  and 
yellow  walls,  will  very  naturally  oppose  Mr. 
Moore's  scheme  and  call  it  weak  and  washy  ; 
and  we  must  give  such  people  full  credit — to 
them  it  is  weak  ;  but  the  degree  of  sight 
power  is  very  various,  extremes  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  strong  grasping  vision  of  the 
clear-sighted  man  should  no  more  be  per- 


mitted to  force  an  over-tenderness  of  colour 
than  the  dulled  eye  should  be  allowed  to  have 
its  way  and  force  its  hard  colour  and  violent 
contrasts  on  unwilling  eyes.  The  mass  of 
people  are  neitlier  acutely  sensible  to  colour 
nor  are  they  altogether  lower  than  the  bull, 
and  what  they  want,  and  what  will  do  them 
good,  is  neither  higher  tone  norlower  tone,  but 
purer  tone.  W^e  do  not  want  you  to  play  a 
fantasia  until  you  have  tuned  the  piano.  Mr. 
Burges  exhibits  photographs  of  some  of  his 
very  masculine  designs,  as  executed  in  the 
shape  of  furniture,  cups,  flagons,  inkstands,  &c. 

It  remains  for  us  to  direct  attention  to  three 
important  features  of  the  exhibition.  Two 
screens  are  covered  with  the  original  studies 
made  by  the  late  Sir  C.  Barry,  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.  These  are  in  every  way  in- 
teresting ;  how  the  interest  would  swell  if  wo 
had  two  more  screens  covered  with  the  origi- 
nal studies  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin !  The 
Architectural  Association  have  put  forth  great 
strength  this  year,  and  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Lonsdale,  Lee,  and  Vialls  are  in  every  way 
^•igorousand  careful.  Jlessrs.EvUl,  Davie,  Jones, 
and  Spiers  also  exhibit  good  promising  work. 
We  have  one  word  to  say  to  these  gentlemen : 
think  out  for  yourselves  the  problem  you  have 
set  yourselves  to  solve,  and  do  not  begin  by 
asking  yourselves  the  questions,  has  this  been 
done  before,  and  by  whom.  We  think,  too, 
that  it  would  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  and 
helpfid  test  if  the  members  of  the  class  of  de- 
sign would  consent  to  set  aside  longer  even- 
ings and  work  out  a  design  at  one  sitting  in 
the  association  rooms  without  reference  to 
books,  and  well  separated  from  one  another, 
the  subject  not  to  be  known  beforehand.  We 
might  not  have  siich  careful  and  eftective 
drawings,  but  then  we  should  have  more  of 
the  man ;  Jlr.  Spiers  would  give  us  more  of 
himself  and  less  of  the  fountain  designed 
years  since  for  Gloucester  ;  Mr.  Jones  would 
not  have  time  to  deck  up  his  railway  station 
like  a  YioUet  le  Due  etcliing ;  and  Jlr.  Vialla 
would  not  take  so  much  inspiration  from  de- 
signs made  eight  years  ago.  The  work  of 
the  Association  is  so  good  that  it  would  be 
insulting  to  make  any  apology  for  these  few 
words  of  suggestion  and  criticism. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last,  or,  as  it 
stands  in  the  catalogue,  the  first  portion  of  the 
exhibition.  The  original  drawings  of  old 
works  are  not  much,  if  anything,  in  advance 
of  last  year.  The  most  careful  works  are 
those  by  Messrs.  Cole,  Wheeler,  Cockerell, 
and  Spiers.  Amongst  the  group  of  sketches 
Messrs.  Seddon,  Watson,  and  Lonsdale  may 
be  noted,  especially  the  latter.  At  the  top  of 
the  large  room  ilr.  Cockerell  exhibits  his 
father's  drawing  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
Mr.  Cbilds  has  a  careful  oil  painting  of  the 
Rathhaus,  Cologne.  We  had  almost  forgotten 
to  mention  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott's  coloured 
cartoons  for  wall  paintings  hung  at  the  top  of 
the  room.  We  can  only  wish,  for  Mr.  Scott's 
sake,thattheroom  had  been  three  times  as  high. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

1"^HIS  year  the  Royal  Academy  of  England 
celebrates  its  centenary.  One  hundred 
years  ago  this  society  was  established  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  the  three 
sister  arts.  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculp- 
ture, tlie  encouragement  and  support  taking 
the  form  of  (1)  a  training  school,  and  (2)  ad- 
mission to  membership  in  the  society.  Of  the 
school,  we  do  not  intend  to  saj'  anything 
just  now,  although  we  are  quite  conscious  of 
what  may  be  said  of  it.  At  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy  the  number  of  members  was 
limited  to  sixty,  independently  of  the  two  or 
three  engravers  who  were  thought  worthy  of 
the  honour.  Of  these  sixty,  forty  were  con- 
sidered full  members  and  enjoyed  the  highest 
art  privileges  England  had  to  ofter,  and  were 
permitted  to  subscribe  themselves  R. A. ;  the 
remaining  twenty,  or  the  novices  of  the 
society,  from  whom  alone  the  R.A.'s  were 
recruited,  being  dignified  by  the  title  of  Asso- 
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ciates  and  allowed  to  subscribe  themselves 
A.K.A.  Passing  by  the  apparent  anomaly 
that  the  higher  degree  should  out-number  the 
lower,  from  which  it  was  recruited,  we  have 
to  face  a  still  more  remarkable  anomaly,  viz., 
that  during  the  past  century  no  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  society  to  meet  the  growth 
of  art  and  the  increase  of  the  art  population, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  in  18G8  there  are 
only  sixty  honours  to  be  won  by  a  band  of 
artists  who  muster  in  six  times  the  force  that 
they  did  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
same  number  of  honours  were  to  l)e  won.  The 
architectural  profession,  which  has  increased 
during  that  period  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than 
its  sister  professions,  is  tliu.s  considerably 
worse  off  in  all  its  relations,  so  far  as  honour 
is  concerned,  than  it  was  before  the  foundation 
of  that  societ}'  which  professes  to  be  its  foster 
nurse.  Not  only  is  this  limit  of  the  eighteenth 
century  rightly  felt  to  be  an  injustice  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  a  further  injustice 
naturally  hinges  upon  this  increase  of  artists, 
inasmuch  as  the  wall  space  which  might  have 
been  abimdant  a  few  years  agois  now  absurdly 
inadequate.  This  latter  drawback  promises, 
however,  to  be  very  soon  a  thing  of  the  past, 
as  the  new  building  at  Burlington  House  is 
now  so  far  advanced  tliat  we  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  next  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
should  not  be  held  within  the  new  walls.  That 
the  illiberal  inaction  above  mentioned  could 
have  ever  been  presented  to  the  minds  of  such 
men  as  Messrs.  Kichmond,  Millais,  Frith, 
Leighton,  Calderon,  and  other  members  of 
the  Academy,  is  a  thought  almost  too  prepos- 
terous to  entertain,  and  yet  they  are  placed  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
almost  eqiaally  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
such  men  could  exist  so  ignorant  of  the 
times  in  which  they  live,  so  unconscious 
alike  of  the  stagnation  of  the  Academy 
and  the  rapid  strong  growth  of  the 
art  population  around  them ;  for  had  they 
been  conscious  of  the  latter  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  they  would  have  sent  such  a 
large  number  of  their  works,  for  the  good 
hanging  of  which  they  have  a  right  by  virtue 
of  membership,  to  the  manifest  exclusion  (so 
long  as  walls  are  not  elastic)  of  hundreds  of 
worthy  pictures.  Mr.  Richmond,  for  instance, 
has  on  the  line  this  year  at  least  seven  por- 
traits. Now,  it  may  be  very  gratifying  to  my 
lord  bishop  and  Mr.  Dean  and  to  all  their 
friends  to  see  their  portraits  placed  side  by 
side  with  Millais's  lovely  Rosalind,  or  shoving 
this  great  painter's  Stella  above  the  line  ;  but 
is  it  a  particularly  pleasant  thing  for  Mr. 
Richmond  and  these  worthy  divines  to  con- 
template the  suffering  and  the  broken  hopes 
of  many  a  yoimg  and  earnest  worker,  who, 
from  this  trifling  pride  of  place,  is  forced  to 
cat  his  bread  unbuttered  for  the  next  twelve 
months  ?  Would  it  have  made  any  difference 
to  the  bread-and-butter  of  the  R.A.  }i,ad  he 
been  content  to  have  been  represented  by  two 
instead  of  half  a  dozen  pictures? 

The  first  glance  at  this  year's  exhibition  is 
sufficient  to  show  us  that  it  is  not  up  to  the 
mark  of  past  years.  From  what  we  have 
already  said  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  mem- 
bers exhibit  a  great  number  of  canvasses. 
This  at  no  time  in  our  memory  was  ever  a 
necessary  element  of  a  good  exhibition  ;  but 
this  year,  from  some  cause  or  other,  whether 
owing  to  the  jianic,  or  whether,  as  the  man  who 
stole  the  pocket-book  says,  something  has 
disagreed  with  them,  certain  it  is  tliat  even 
those  from  whom  we  used  to  get  fair  average 
painting  are  this  year  far  below  their  standard. 
Mr.  Frith,  a  young — comparatively  speaking, 
quite  a  boy— R.A.,  ap]icars  suddenly  to  liave 
fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  Mr. 
Horsley,  R.A.,  in  his  "  Rent-day  at  Iladdon 
Hall,"  is  equally  retrogressive.  Going  liigher 
in  the  scale,  we  cannot  understand  how  the 
painter  of  such  a  picture  as  "Whither?" 
(Mr.  Calderon,  R.A.)  could  have  wrought 
such  works  as  the  "  .-Enone  "  and  "  Hamlet." 
There  are  few  pictures  better  than  "  Whither?" 
which  is  his  diploma  picture,  and,  we  under- 


stand, was  painted  a  year  or  so  back  ;  but 
between  this  and  the  others  the  artist  has 
chosen  to  place  a  great  gulf.  Messrs.  Faed, 
Nicol,  Pettie,  Ansd"ell,  Lee,  Thorbnrn,  Ward, 
Richmond,  Knight,  Leighton,  Elmore,  Good- 
all,  O'Niel,  and  Armitage,  members  of  the 
Academy,  are  all  more  or  less  below  what 
they  have  at  times  led  us  to  expect  ol  them. 
Of  course  there  are  R.A.'s  who,  like  curious 
old  port,  have  lost  their  body  and  colour, 
remaining  as  we  have  always  known  them, 
and  thus,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  not  worse 
than  usual.  Among  the  painters  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  and  made  their 
mark  deeper  we  may  mention  Mr.  Poole, 
R.A.  His  "  Drifting  Boat  in  the  Moonlight " 
is  a  poem  to  be  remembered,  and  tfill  be  re- 
membered, for  it  gains  much  of  its  power 
from  its  simplicity.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
R.A.,  in  his  "  Dead  Deer  and  Dog,"  shows, 
too,  that  he  has  not  lost  his  cunning.  Mr. 
Millais,  R.A.,  exhibits  in  his  "  Stella" 
that  he  has  powers  in  reserve.  His  four 
other  works  more  or  less  maintain  his 
justly  earned  fame.  Mr.  Frederick  Walker, 
in  his  "  Vagrants,"  takes  rank  with  the  best, 
and  has  painted  a  picture  that  the  rising  Eng- 
lish school  may  well  be  proud  of.  Follow- 
ing these  we  have  Mr.  Orchardson,  A.R.A., 
who  makes  us  long  for  more  of  his  work  ;  Mr. 
Marcus  Stone,  whose  "  Interrupted  Duel  "  is 
far  in  advance  ef  his  last  year's  production  ; 
Mr.  Storey  ;  Mr.  Yeames,  A.R.A.  ;  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, who  contributes  a  Chinese  interior  and  a 
Roman  galley  "  Oft'  the  Downs  in  the  Year 
One  "  ;  Mrs.  Ward,  who  takes  the  lead  of  the 
lady  exhiliitors  in  her  "  Lady  Jane  Grey 
Refusing  the  Crown " ;  Mr.  Marks,  who  is 
comic  as  usual,  in  his  "  Experimental  Gun- 
nery"; and  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  A.R.A.,  who 
is  always  refined.  For  portraits  commend  us 
to  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Wells, 
A.R.A.  In  landscapes,  the  veteran  Linnell 
leads ;  Mr.  Hook,  R.A.,  is  as  strong  and  as 
faithful  as  ever  ;  Mr.  Brett  has  drawn  the  sea, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Moore  has  two  capital  studies. 

A  new  element  in  this  year's  exhibition  is 
the  presence  of  two  distinguished  foreign 
artists — Baron  Leys,  with  one  oi  his  faithful 
representations  of  late  mediaeval  subject; 
and  Edoiiard  Frere,  who  gives  us  a  picture 
embodying,  as  do  all  his  paintings,  his  fine 
sense  of  child-life. 

The  only  decorative  painting  is  a  large 
life-size  figure,  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore,  which 
ought  to  have  been  hung  with  the  archi- 
tectural drawings.  The  architects  who  ex- 
hibit this  year  belong  essentially  to  the 
modern  school.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  A.R.A., 
and  Mr.  Street,  A.R.A.,  have  sent  drawings, 
but  where  are  the  R.A.'s  ?  and  why  should 
we  have  three  drawings  of  Crewe  Hall  ?  It 
is  true  they  are  not  all  on  the  line,  but  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have 
had  some  other  works  represented.  Mr.  E. 
W.  Godwin  exhibits  one  of  the  premiated 
designs  in  the  second  competition  for  the 
Bristol  Assize  Courts.  He  has  also  a  view  of 
Glenbegh  Towers,  and  two  small  pen-and-ink 
drawings  of  lodges  at  Castle  Ashby.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  shows  in  his  view  of  Manchester 
Townhall  a  very  marked  improvement  on  his 
Law  Courts'  design.  Mr.  Digby  AVyatt  sends 
a  view  of  the  Court  of  the  India  Oilice,  and 
Mr.  Burges  reappears  with  Cork  Cathedral. 
Of  these  and  other  works  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  in  a  future  number. 


THEORY  OF  PUMPS. 

MANY  of  our  readers  doubtless  remember 
the  time  when  all  supplies  of  water  in 
the  metropolis  were  obtained  tbrougli  the 
instrumentality  of  the  traditional  jnimp. 
Happily  the  ancieiine  regime  has  pus.sed  away, 
so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  our  towns,  it  is  still  in  full  vigour. 
The  well  and  the  cesspool  are  sunk  in  as 
close  proximity  as  ever,  and  the  one  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  other  with  the  seeds  of 
fever,   cholera,   and  death.     In    all   country 


district  =,  isolated  villages,  and  outlying  locali- 
ties, th  pump  must  long  remain  as  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  from  a  water-bearing 
stratum  a  sufficient  c^uantity  of  that  indis- 
pensable fluid.  The  term  "  the  pump  "  is,  in 
fact,  almost  synonomous  with  that  of  water, 
and  we  remember  an  amusing  anecdote  of  our 
yoimger  days  in  connection  therewith.  Hav- 
ing occasion  to  get  a  prescription  made  up  at 
a  country  apothecary's,  we  proceeded  to  his 
compounding  apartment,  and  awaited,  with 
the  usual  curiosity,  the  filling  of  his  medici- 
nal '■  bottle."  After  duly  measuring  and 
pouring  in  the  prescribed  tinctures,  decoctions, 
and  infusions,  which  occupied  about  three- 
iburths  of  the  bottle,  it  became  necessary  to 
"fill  up"  with  water.  The  son  of  Galen, 
not  willing  to  betray  to  uninitiated  ears  the 
mysteries  of  his  art,  and  ignorant,  also,  of  our 
acquaintance  with  the  dead  languages,  turned 
to  his  apprentice  and  demanded  of  him,  m  a 
pompous  tone  and  in  execrable  Latinity,  some 
"  aqua  pompaginis."  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon pump,  employed  solely  for  drawing 
water  from  a  well,  another  familiar  example 
is  that  by  the  aid  of  which  the  fluid  is  driven 
or  forced  to  a  higher  situation,  such  as  the 
cistern  or  reservoir  for  supplying  water- 
closets,  bath-rooms,  and  other  premises 
placed  nearer  the  top  storey  of  a  dwelling 
house.  Although  numbers  use  these  and 
another  description  of  pump  daily,  yet  few 
understand  either  their  mechanism  or  the 
principle  upon  which  they  act.  Both  are 
simple,  and  we  trust  will  be  easily  compre- 
hended after  the  perusal  of  the  following 
description.  A  knowledge,  also,  of  the  nature 
of  their  construction,  and  the  theory  of  theii 
action,  is  of  great  value  to  all  those  who 
may  have  to  rely  upon  their  resources,  more 
especially  when,  as  frequently  happens,  there 
is  no  extraneous  assistance  to  be  obtained  for 
putting  them  in  order,  or  getting  repairs 
done,  when  some  of  their  parts  become  de- 
ranged from  bad  usage  or  carelessness. 

All  pimips  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads — namely,  the  suction,  the  forcing,  and 
the  compound  suction,  or  suction  and  lifting 
pump.  The  first  of  these,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, draws  up  the  water  by  actual  suction, 
that  is,  by  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  the  pipe 
and  barrel,  or  body  of  the  pump,  and  will  be 
easDy  understood  from  an  inspection  of  fig.  1. 
At  the  top  of  the  suction  pipe,  the  bottom  of 
which  dips  into  the  water  in  the  well,  is  fixed 
a  valve  A  opening  upwards,  and  the  piston  B, 
which  works  air-tight  in  the  pump,  is  fur- 
nished with  a  similar  valve,  also  opening 
upwards.  The  piston  rod  C  is  moved  by  a 
handle  in  the  usual  manner.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  state  the  theoretical  conditions 
attendant  upon  its  action,  we  will  first  practi- 
cally investigate  the  subject.  Let  us  suppose 
the  whole  apparatus  to  be  in  its  normal  con- 
dition, in  which  the  valve  A  will  be  closed, 
and  the  piston  B,  with  its  valve  also  shut, 
resting  close  down  upon  A.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  pressure  above  and  below 
the  piston  and  the  two  valves  being  equal, 
there  will  be  general  equilibrium,  and  no 
motion  in  any  direction  will  ensue.  If  the 
piston  B  be  now  raised,  the  small  ciuantity 
of  air  or  clearance  existing  between  it  and 
the  valve  A  when  it  was  resting  upon  it  be- 
comes expanded  in  volume,  and  consequently 
the  downward  pressure  it  exerts  upon  A  is 
now  no  longer  equal  to  that  which  it  exer- 
cised previously  to  the  raising  of  the  piston. 
Equality  of  the  two  pressures  upon  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  valve  A  being 
destroyed,  motion  takes  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  lesser,  and  the  valve  A  opens,  allowing, 
first,  the  air  in  the  suction  X'ipe,  and,  subse- 
quently, the  water  from  the  well,  to 
pass  up  into  the  pump.  A  few  more  strokes 
of  the  piston  and  the  doNvnward  pressure  is 
still  further  diminished,  permitting  more 
w-ater  to  flow  up  the  pipe.  Upon  the  descent 
of  the  piston  B  it  now  enters  the  water,  and 
the  valve' in  it  opens,  allowing  the  water  to 
escape  through  it  and  fill  the  barrel  of  the 
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pump.  When  the  piston  B  descends,  the 
valve  A  remains  shut,  owing  to  the  downward 
jressure  upon  it,  and  when  the  piston  rises  it 
apens.  The  water  once  being  admitted  throufjli 
the  valve  B,  the  piston  at  the  next  ascent  lifts 
the  water  to  the  spout,  from  which  it  ia  dis- 
charged. From  the  above  description  it  is 
manifest  that  the  water  is  raised  from  the 
well  by  the  establishment  of  a  vacuum  in  the 
barrel  of  the  pump,  the  real  agent  being 
the  atmospheric  pressure  existing  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  well,  and  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  forces 
the  water  up  the  suction  pipe. 

By  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  equations,  the 
theory  of  the  operations  we  have  just  described 
will  be  perfectly  apparent.  If  P  represent  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  in  round 
numbers  is  ecjual  to  15lb.  upon  the  square 
inch,  and  P'  that  in  tlie  interior  of  the  pump, 
we  have  in  the  normal  conditionof  equilibrium 
P  =P'.  But  directly  the  piston  commences 
its  stroke,  and  is  lifted  from  the  valve  A,  this 
equality  is  destroyed,  and  the  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  exceeds 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  well,  that  is  P  <  P'. 
This  equation  determines  the  opening  of  the 
valve  A,  and  may  be  correctly  termed  the 
limiting  equation  of  the  working  of  the  pump. 
Tlie  upward  force  with  which  the  flow  of  water 
takes  place  in  the  pump  is  equal  to  P — Pl,  the 
vahie  of  P'  becoming  nearer  to  zero  as  the  body 
of  the  pump  becomes  filled  with  water.  The- 
oretically P'  may  be  assumed  equal  to  zero, 
and  we  should  in  this  instance  have  the  water 
forced  upwards  with  a  pressure  equal  to  lolb. 
per  square  inch.  But,  in  practice,  this  limit 
is  never  reached,  and  the  equation  P — P'  will 
always  be  less  than  the  above  amount.  So 
soon  as  the  water  has  filled  the  body  of  the 
pump,  and  the  piston  B  upon  its  ascent  lifts 
it  a  short  distance  to  the  discharging  spout, 
the  pressure  undergoes  an  alteration  in  value. 
Although  the  principle  of  the  lifting  pump  is 
involved  in  the  action  alluded  to,  yet  the  pump 
itself  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  a 
compound  nature  to  be  described  presently. 
Assuming,  therefore,  the  pump  to  be  full 
of  water,  and  the  piston  to  be  at  about  half 
stroke,  the  pressure  upon  its  upper  surface 
will  be  as  follows  : — Putting  P,  as  before,  for 
the  atmosplieric  pressure,  and  W  for  the 
weight  in  pounds  of  the  column  of  water 
lifted  by  it,  then  the  pressure  upon  it  equals 
P'  =  (P  -|-  W).  If  we  make  the  diameter  of 
the  piston  in  square  inches  equal  to  d,  we 

may  write  Pi  =  (-^  x  P)  +  '\V.  Substitut- 

"d- 
mg  lor  P  its  numerical  value,  and  for  — -  its 
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equivalent  of  d-  X  07854,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  ^S'  equals  the  area  of  the  piston  in 
square  inches,  multiplied  by  the  height  in 
inches  of  the  column  of  water,  multiplied  by 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  we  have, 
making  H  equal  to  the  height  of  the  column, 
P'=  d-  X  07854  (15  +  0-0361  X  H). 

The  practical  question  presenting  itself  is, 
to  what  height  can  we  raise  water  by  the 
suction  pump  >  It  has  already  been  demon- 
strated that  the  upward  flow  of  the  water  in 
the  suction  pipe  and  pump  is  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  body  of 
the  pump,  which  destroys  the  equilibrium 
existing  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well.  The  water,  therefore,  will  rise  so 
long  as  the  vacuum  is  maintained,  until  its 
weight  equals  that  of  the  force  urging  it  up- 
wards. In  fig.  2  is  represented  a  pipe  dipping 
mto  water,  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  a 
vacuum  has  been  formed,  and  into  which  the 
water  has  risen  as  high  as  C,  but  no  higlier. 
By  the  formation  of  the  vacuum  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  is  taken  off  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  that  pressure  still  exists  at  the 
upper  surface,  the  fluid  is  forced  up  the  pipe 
in  the  direction  of  the  arm  B,  until  the  down- 
ward pressm-e,  shown  by  the  arm  A,  is  equal 
to  that  exerted  in  the  contrary  direction. 
When  this  limit  is  reached  the  column  wiU 


not  rise  any  higher.  This  limiting  height 
(evidently  depends  upon  the  specilic  gravity  of 
the  fluid,  and  may  easily  be  determined "  for 
water.  There  is  also  another  circumstance 
aft'ecting  the  height,  and  that  is  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  varies,  in 
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the  extreme,  between  29in.  and  31in.  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer.  It  is,  however,  usually 
assumed  to  stand  at  30in.,  and  may  be  taken 
at  lolbs.  per  square  inch  of  surface  exposed 
to  its  action.  The  force  urging  the  fluid — 
when  it  is  water,  whose  specific  gravity  is  unity 
— up  the  pipe  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
pipe  in  square  inches  multiplied  by  1  Jlbs.,  or 
more  correctly  14'751b3.  When  the  weight  of 
tlie  column  of  water  standing  in  the  tube  above 
the  level  of  that  in  the  well  or  reservoir  is 
equal  to  this  force  the  maximum  height  will 
be  attained,  and  no  more  will  flow  upwards. 
If  H  be  this  height  in  feet,  the  weight  of  the 
column  will  be  the  area  of  the  pipe  multiplied 
by  H  X  12  X  0-0361,  and  the  equations  be- 
come A  X  1-1'V5  .=  H  X  A  X   12  X  0-0361. 

Solving  foe  H,  we  have  H  „' :^  =  34.5  ft., 

which  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  water 
can  be  raised  by  the  ordinary  suction  pump. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this 
represents  the  theoretical  value  of  H,  or  that 
which  would  be  attained  provided  the  valves, 
pistons,  and  other  parts  of  the  mechanism 
fitted  perfectly  tight,  and  that  not  the  slightest 
leakage  took  place.  Such  perfection  cannot 
be  ensured  in  even  the  best  mechanical  agents, 
much  less  in  machines  so  rouglily  and  care- 
lessly constructed  as  common  pumps.  Prac- 
tically, the  gTeatest  height  to  which  water  can 
be  raised  by  the  application  of  this  principle, 
is  about  2"ft.  We  must  reserve  for  a  future 
occasion  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
other  descriptions  of  pumps. 


GOSSIP   TEOM  GLASGOW. 

(From  our  Correspondent.) 

IN  Glasgow,  where  everything  else  has  its 
money  value,  architecture  must  be  thought 
to  be  practised  by  its  profeasora  for  its  own  sake, 
purely  and  simply,  and  not  aa  a  means  towards 
such  a  prosaic  end  as  bread-and-butter,  for  in  a 
church  competition  presently  in  progress  not  only 
is  no  premium  offered,  but  neither  does  the  com- 
mittee bind  itself  to  accept  any  of  the  designs. 
When  the  clergyman  preaches  from  the  test, 
"The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  I  shall  cer- 
tainly go  to  hear  him. 

Recent  experiments  with  the  "  lime  light" 
have  failed  to  set  the  Clyde  on  fire.  It  is,  how- 
ever, expected  thatsomedifliculties  will  be  shortly 
overcome,  and  then  that  this  mode  of  illumina- 
tion will  be  generally  used  in  our  large  public 
places,  such  as  Glasgow  Green  and  the  squares. 
Of  the  lime  light  a  local  newspaper.  The  North 
British  Daihj  Mail,  says  "  that  although  it  is 
sometimes  called  '  the  Drummond  Light,'  from 
Lieutenant  Drummond,  who  in  l&"2tj  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  used  it,  it  was  really  the 
invention,  or  rather  a  discovery,  of  a  citizen  of 
Glasgow — the  iate  Mr.  John  Hart— a  man  whose 
merits  the  citizens  never  sufficiently  appreciated." 


The  Portrait  Exhibition  lias,  at  least  as  re- 
gards attendance,  been  anything  but  a  success. 
In  the  first  place,  its  interest  is  far  from  general ; 
it  commeuda  itself  chiefly  to  those  of  old  tilasgow 
"family,"  and  that  very  limited  few  who  can 
compare  Keyniilils  with  Kaeburu,  and  Gains- 
borough with  Graham  Gilbert;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  as  the  price  of  admission  was  something 
like  a  prohibitory  tariff,  and  as  the  hours  were 
from  nine  till  six,  a  suspicion  arose  that  the 
Portrait  Exhibition  was  not  for  the  many,  but 
that  a  gallery  built  cspres.sly  for  the  public's 
pictures  was  being  usurptMl  by  a  collection  for 
solely  the  '-  upper  ten."  A  more  liberal  scale  is 
now  being  tried,  but  the  effervescence  having 
been  taken  off  by  "the  quality,"  what  remains 
for  the  people  is  found  to  be  "  stale,  flat,"  and,  I 
fear,  "  unprofitable." 

The  Improvement  Act  has  progressed  a  stage, 
six  "leading  architects"  having  been  invited  by 
the  Trust  to  plan  the  layiug-out  of  the  ground 
affected  by  the  scheme.  It  is  open  to  question 
whether  for  this  special  work  the  "leading" 
architects,  those  whose  practice  has  been  chiefly 
.among  churches,  banks,  and  mansiun-houses,  are 
the  right  men  in  the  right  place,  and  whether 
the  desiderated  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and 
habits  of  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  might  not 
be  more  readily  found  in  some  humbler  grade  of 
the  profession.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  of  the  "leading"  architects  expressed 
themselves  in  no  very  friendly  way  towards  the 
Improvement  Act,  and  if  these  be  among  the 
invited,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  how  they 
will  dispose  of  the  subject.  I  must  mention  that 
each  is  to  receive  fifty  guineas  for  his  services. 

The  Glasgow  architects  having  failed  to  get  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  now  propose  some  sort 
of  local  institute  of  ten  pounds  apiece  and  a 
guinea  yearly  subscription,  one  of  its  objects 
being  the  same  as  was  intended  by  the  charter — 
the  raising  the  status  of  the  profession.  For  this 
there  is  certainly  ample  room  and  verge  enough. 

We  are  now  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  Foley's  statue  of  Lord  Clyde.  The  statue  of 
the  hero  of  Corunna,  after  having  been  upon  its 
pedestal  for  forty -nine  years,  has  been  removed, 
and  the  foundations  for  that  of  the  hero  of  the 
Crimea  and  India  are  being  rapidly  prepared. 
"  Peace  hath  its  victories  no  less  renowned  than 
war,"  and  now  that  Glasgow  has  discharged  a 
debt  due  to  the  memory  of  its  two  greatest 
soldiers,  it  may,  perhaps,  at  least  think  of  the 
claims  of  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  and  Archi- 
bald Alison  the  historian.  There  is  still  a  vacant 
corner  or  two  in  George-square. 

The  Corporation  has  taken  the  manure  of  the 
city  iuto  its  own  hands,  and  has  consequently 
appoinied  an  Inspector  of  Cleansing  at  a  salary 
of  £400  per  annum  to  begin  with.  Apropos  of 
cleansing,  there  was  tried  the  other  day  a  patented 
invention  of  Mr.  Sim,  late  of  Furnace  Granite 
Quarries,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  cleanse  and 
water  the  streets  more  efficaciously  than  is  done 
at  present,  and  also  to  save  to  the  Corporation 
several  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Mr.  Sim's  in- 
vention is  a  very  simple  one.  He  lays  iron  piping 
of  about  Sin.  in  diameter,  and  closely  perforated, 
alongside  the  kerb  of  the  footpath,  and  through 
these  perforations  water  by  gravitation  pres- 
sure discharges  a  copious  shower  across  the 
surface  of  the  carriage-way.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  piping  is  to  be  fixed  or  movable  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  it  being  the  former.  What  with  an 
Improvement  Act  that  straightens  old  streets  and 
forms  new  thoroughfares,  that  sweeps  out  the 
birthplace  of  disease  and  crushes  the  cradle  of 
crime,  with  a  water  supply  unequalled  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  a  fortnightly  new  scheme  for  a 
system  of  sewage,  new  causey  for  its  carriage- 
ways, and  new  pavement  for  its  footpaths,  lime- 
lighting for  its  lamps,  and  jiatent  showers  for  its 
streets,  Glasgow,  despite  a  few  slanders  about 
habitual  drunkenness  and  hypocritical  Sabba- 
tarianism, appears  as  if  about  to  set  up  for  a 
model  city,  and,  with  some  jjresent  grumbling,  to 
earn  much  future  gratitude. 


HOSPITALS. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation the  president,  Mr.  R.  Phen&  Spiers,  in 
the  chair,  a  paper  on  "  Hospitals  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
T.  Roger  Smith,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract. 

In  choosing  the  subject  of  hospitals  for  his  paper 
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Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  specially  in  view  its  fitness 
aa  an  example  of  special  adaptation  to  a  distinct 
purpose.  There  were,  however,  one  or  two  colla- 
teral considerations  contributing  to  the  value  of 
a  hospital  as  an  object  of  study.  It  was  emi- 
nently a  modern  building.  It  held  out  before  the 
eyes  of  architects  a  penalty  against  ignorance  and 
carelessness,  and  a  premium  for  knowledge 
and  skill  of  a  graver  character  than  attached  to 
almost  any  other  work.  Lastly,  the  subject  was 
one  on  which  some  of  the  members  present  could 
not  fail  to  be  at  some  time  practically  engaged, 
and  which  therefore  they  might  well  desire  to 
etudy  from  personal  motives. 

He  would  ask  the  members  of  the  association  to 
endeavour  to  look  at  his  paper  not  merely  as  in- 
tended to  convey  information  about  hospitals,  but 
also  as  including  an  endeavour  to  elucidate  some 
of  the  conditions  of  special  arrangement  of  build- 
ings generally,  taking  hospitals  as  samples  of  what 
had  to  be  done  in  every  class  structure  and  in  fact 
in  every  separate  design. 

The  peculiarly  modern  character  of  hospitalswas 
worthy  of  a  moment's  notice.  While  examples  of 
houses,  theatres,  baths,  and  places  of  worship 
abounded  in  the  remains  of  classic  times,  there  ex- 
isted no  remains  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  hospital.  The 
simple  and  modest  infirmary  of  a  monastery  was  no 
example  to  us  as  to  scale,  and  the  vast  establish- 
ments of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
■were  of  little  value  as  specimens  of  arrangement 
and  detail.  It  would  therefore  be  to  most  recent 
examples  that  he   should  direct  their  attention. 

Referring  to  the  stimulus  afforded  to  architects 
by  the  great  interests  at  stake  it  waa  absolutely 
certain  that  if  one  hundred  patients  were  treated 
in  an  ill-contrived  hospital,  and  the  same  number 
in  a  thoroughly  good  one,  many  more  would 
die  in  the  bad  building  than  in  the  good 
one.  He  could  not  give  even  a  fair  guess 
at  relative  numbers,  but,  place  them  at  the 
very  lowest  and  say  that  by  good  planning  one 
life  might  be  saved  in  each  hundred,  andjone  week's 
illness  saved  on  the  average  to  each  patient,  and 
we  had  a  most  powerful  incentive  to  labour  and 
study.  Imagine  an  architect  at  30  rebuilding  a 
hospital  of  only  sufKcient  capacity  to  accommo- 
date 100  patients  per  annum.  What  a  subject  of 
recollection  to  him  at  the  age  of  70  to  think  of  40 
human  Uves  saved  and  4, ODD  weeks,  or  more  than 
75  years,  of  human  suffering  saved  through  his  in- 
strumentality. On  the  other  hand,  if  by  careless- 
ness and  ignorance  he  had  failed  in  his  hospital 
what  a  large  number  of  human  lives  had  been  lost 
in  his  lifetime  only  by  his  fault. 

Thoroughly  to  grasp  the  subject  it  was  well  to 
group  the  requirements  of  a  hospital  under  four 
heads  or  divisions,  applying  aUke  to  the  building 
and  working  of  the  institution.  First,  the  in- 
mates or  patients — i.e.,  the  sick  who  were  treated 
and  resided  in  the  house  ;  secondly,  the  adminis- 
tration, embracing  medical  officers,  dressers, 
sifters,  nurses,  attendants,  cooking  places,  stores, 
business  offices,  &c. ;  thirdly,  the  oiit-patients, 
who  came  to  the  hospital  periodically  for  advice 
and  medicine,  and  the  portions  of  the  buildings 
where  they  were  received  and  seen  ;  fourthly,  the 
medical  school  of  students  and  professors,  and 
their  lecture  rooms,  library,  museum,  dissecting 
room,  &o. 

The  most  important  parts  of  a  hospital  were, 
o£  course,  the  wards.  Each  patient  ha<l  a  separate 
bed,  and  for  convenience  of  attendance  it  was 
usual  to  place  from  twenty  to  thirty  beds  in  a  ward, 
reserving  a  few  small  wards  where  only 
two  or  three  beds  were  receivable  for  special 
cases.  The  most  important  provision  for  the 
sick  which  an  architect  can  make  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air.  There  should  bo  plenty  of 
air,  and  it  should  constantly  be  changed  and  re- 
newed. The  best  authorities  consider  that  each 
bed  should  have  from  IJiOO  to  2,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  sp.Tce,  and  that  the  change  of  air — while,  of 
course,  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  create  a  draft  or 
bree/.e — should  yet  be  sulhcient  to  bo  felt  as  an 
air  passing  over  the  face  and  bands.  The  aick 
should  not  be  so  placed  that  the  air,  to  reach  any 
bed,  must  necessarily  paas  over  any  other  ;  there 
must  not  only  not  be  too  many  patients  in  one 
ward,  but  there  must  not  be  too  many  wards 
under  one  roof.  Next  to  air,  light  and  cheerful- 
nees  of  aspect  were  conducive  to  health,  and  the 
easy  supervision  of  the  beds,  and  access  to  each 
side  of  the  bed,  and  a  clear  paaaage  up  and  down 


each  ward,  must  be  provided  for.  All  these  re- 
quirements were  practically  best  met  by  wards 
that  were  long  in  proportion  to  their  width, 
arranged  so  that  one  of  the  long  sides  shall  have 
a  southern  aspect,  with  a  row  of  beds  at  each 
side,  placed  with  their  heads  to  the  wall, 
and  a  row  of  windows  in  each  wall.  A 
width  of  2;'Jft.  across  the  ward  was  most  useful  ; 
beyond  30ft.  the  ventilation  became  sluggish.  The 
height  of  the  ward  should  be  15ft.  at  least. 

The  best  way  of  supplying  fresh  air  was  a 
subject  upon  which  English  and  continental 
authorities  differ.  The  best  known  and  most 
followed  English  authorities  agreed  that  the  only 
reliable  mode  of  ventilation  was  having  windows 
facing  each  other  on  the  two  sides  of  each  ward, 
and  keeping  them  almost  constantly  open.  This 
is  termed  natural  veniilation.  For  this  purpose 
hospital  windows  should  have  several  casements, 
each  hung  at  the  bottom  edge,  and  capable  of 
opening  back  at  the  top,  to  throw  the  incoming 
air  upwards.  These  casements  should  be  capable 
of  great  nicety  of  regulation,  so  as  to  remain  at 
whatever  angle  they  were  set.  They  should  be 
glazed  with  thick  plate-glass  to  diminish  the  loss 
of  heat ;  or,  better  still,  double  glazed,  with  per- 
forated zinc  taking  the  place  of  some  of  the  panes 
of  glass.  An  appliance  for  keeping  up  a  supply  of 
fresh  air  warmed  and  moistened,  and  for  drawing 
off  foul  air,  ought  also  to  form  part  of  a  hospital 
ward,  and  ought  to  be  equal  to  keeping  the  wards 
thoroughly  aii'ed  in  frosty  or  stormy  weather,  at 
night,  or  at  any  other  time  when  windows  cannot 
s.afely  be  opened.  Some  such  apparatus  was  now 
being  made  for  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Slessrs. 
Haden  had  been  consulted,  and  the  proposed 
arrangement  consisted  of  open  fireplaces  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  with  a  vertical  tubular  flue 
passing  from  each  up  to  the  ceiling.  An  outer 
air  tube  round  this  would  serve  to  carry  off  some 
considerable  part  of  the  vitiated  air  beyond 
what  goes  up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke,  which 
in  all  open  fireplaces  is  always  considerable.  Not 
content  with  this  the  architect  supplied  four  foul 
air  extraction  flues,  which  meet  in  the  roofs,  and 
near  the  outlet  cf  which  a  current  is  kept  up  by  a 
coil  of  hot  water  pipes,  which,  forming  part  of  the 
hot  water  supply  system,  will  be  always  at  work. 
As  an  auxiliary  for  cold  weather  coils  would  be 
introduced  on  the  floor,  and  the  boiler  for  work- 
ing them  would  be  a  separate  one.  Air  inlets 
also  would  exist  in  the  floor,  one  series  bringing 
air  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stoves,  another  to 
the  hot  water  coils,  and  when  these  are  at  work 
the  supply  drawn  by  these  inlets  will  be  warmed 
by  passing  over  these  coils.  These  arrangements 
would  be  all  repeated  in  the  several  pavilions  of 
the  building,  and  would  be  quite  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other. 

The  ward  should  be  so  fitted  and  furnished  as 
to  harbour  neither  vermin  nor  infection.  Wall 
paper  and  skirting  boards  must  therefore  of  course 
be  dispensed  with,  but  there  w.as  also  great  risk 
of  infection  in  the  very  material  with  which  the 
faces  of  the  ward  were  lined.  Ordinary  plaster 
was  porous,  so  was  soft  wood.  The  floors  should 
be  of  the  hardest  wood,  such  as  oak — not  tile, 
which  is  chilly  to  the  feet — and  should  then  be 
rubbed  with  bees  wax  and  oil  till  all  the  pores  are 
filled  up,  or  else  oiled  and  lacquered,  as  is  the 
practice  in  Berlin,  so  as  to  render  the  surface 
smooth  and  hard.  The  walls  and  ceilings  should 
be  of  the  hardest  obtainable  material,  Parian 
cement  being  the  best  for  the  purpose  so  far  as 
surface  goes  and  also  being  white,  grey  colouring 
cements  being  objectionable  as  looking  dirty.  For 
the  heating  of  hospitals  English  authorities  con- 
curred in  recommending  open  fires,  either  in  or- 
dinary fireplaces  in  the  side  walls  of  a  ward,  or  in 
open  fireplaces  formed  in  some  sort  of  stove,  which 
ought  to  have  earthenware  surfaces,  notiron,  in 
the  middle  of  the  ward.  The  latter  plan  seemed 
to  be  gaining  ground  at  the  present  day.  It  re- 
quired of  course  a  fire-proof  construction  of  floor. 
The  French  frequently  warmed  their  hospitals  by 
hot  air  apparatus,  but  they  thereby  ran  a 
risk  of  diminishing  the  advantages  of  their  ex- 
CL'llcnt  arrangements  in  other  respects. 

Attached  to  each  ward  there  should  be  one  or 
two  rooms  for  purposes  of  administration. 

The  sister  or  head  nurse  required  a  separate 
room  with  a  window  looking  over  the  ward.  This 
w.os  best  provided  for  at  the  end  of  the  ward  next 
adjoining  the  main  buildings,  and,  excepting  the 
window  mentioned,  would  be  like  any  ordinary 
room.  A  smaller  room,  called  a  ward  scullery, 
with  a  fireplace,  and  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on, 
.and  a  sink,  were  also  wanted.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  ward  must  bo  placed  a  group  of  closets  and 


one  or  more  baths  and  a  lavatory.  A  cross  cur. 
rent  of  air  should  constantly  traverse  the  passage 
between  the  ward  and  the  closets,  to  prevent  any  ; 
effluvia  entering  the  ward,  and  each  closet  should 
have  separate  and  direct  ventilation.  It  was  also 
desirable  if  practicable  to  retain  an  end  window  to 
the  ward  for  cheerfulness*  sake.  The  Leeds  InBr- 
mary  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  were  examples 
of  perfect  arrangement  in  this  respect.  A  slop 
sink  thoroughly  trapped,  and  for  men's  wards  an 
urinal,  were  also  wanted.  There  should  not  be 
fewer  closets  than  one  to  every  ten  patients. 
Somewhere  near  the  ward,  but  not  in  it,  there 
should  be  a  small  lift  on  which  the  patients'  food 
could  be  conveyed  from  the  kitchen  corridor,  and 
in  each  block  of  buildings  a  large  lift  should  be 
provided  capable  of  conveying  a  patient,  his  bed, 
and  an  attendant.  It  was  also  usual  to  provide  a 
dust  shaft  and  a  foul  linen  shaft  communicating 
from  the  outside  of  each  ward  with  the  basement. 

Having  now  obtained  a  single  ward,  in  what 
way  were  we  to  agglomerate  a  series  of  wards,  so 
as  to  make  of  them  one  large  institution  ?  In  the 
first  place,  we  naturally  placed  them  one  above 
another,  but,  of  course,  there  was  a  limit  to  this. 
Miss  Nightingale  firmly  maintained  that  there 
ought  to  be  but  two  storeys  of  wards  under  one 
roof,  and  this  was  the  case  at  the  Herbert 
Hospital.  But  partly  from  considerations  of 
economy  and  partly  from  a  feeling  that  the  risk 
of  infection  vertically  was  not  very  great,  it  was 
frequently  customary  to  place  three,  or  even 
more,  storeys  of  wards  over  each  other.  All 
agreed  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  place  the  sick 
on  the  level  of  the  ground  floor.  The  modes  in 
which  wards  or  blocks  of  wards  have  been  ar- 
ranged on  plan  were  very  various,  but  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  best  yet 
found  out  was  the  pavilion  plan,  or  block  system. 
Each  pavilion  was,  in  fact,  one  ward,  with  its 
appendages  repeated  as  many  times  as  there  were 
storeys,  and  having  its  own  independent  staircase. 
It  was  isolated  from  its  neighbours  by  a  space 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  all  day  out 
of  the  shadow  of  the  adjoining  pavilions,  so  as  to 
afford  its  windows  all  the  sun  and  air  they  re- 
quired. A  usual  plan  was  to  make  these  pavilions 
grow  out  from  two  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  and 
this  was  first  practised  in  England — the  earliest 
example,  according  to  Horky,  being  the  Hospital 
for  Seamen,  at  Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth,  built 
in  1764.  The  best  known  example  was  the  Lari- 
boisifrre  Hospital,  at  Paris,  commenced  in  1839 
and  finished  in  1854.  The  buildings  of  the  Lari- 
boisiere  were  arranged  round  an  oblong  open 
quadrangle,  and  consisted  of  six  pavilions  for 
patients,  three  on  each  side,  and  of  buildings  for 
the  administration,  occupying  four  other  pavilions 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  quadrangle,  and  closing  j 
up  its  two  ends.  The  pavilions  for  the  sick  were  | 
three  storeys  high  each,  the  corridor  connecting  '  ■' 
them  existing  on  the  ground  floor  only ;  its 
roof  firming  on  the  first  floor  a  kind  of  ter- 
race. The  wards,  according  to  Horky,  were 
about  21  metres,  or  about  6Sft.  9in.  apart,  but 
each  one  was  IS '3  metres  to  the  ridge,  and  there 
was  danger  of  their  overshadowing  each  other. 
In  Miss  Nightingale's  admirable  "  Notes  on  Hos- 
pitals," and  in  other  standard  works,  other  plans 
of  arrangements  would  be  found  which  were 
not  necessary  to  be  mentioned.  The  plan  of  t'ue 
Blackburn  Infirmary  was,  however,  worth  notic- 
ing as  a  very  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  pavilion 
system,  whereby  great  airiness  and  roomy  space 
were  secured  between  the  wards,  and  yet  the 
building  was  kept  tolerably  compact  and  the 
corridor  of  communication  short. 

Day  rooms,  convalescent  rooms,  a  library,  a 
chapel,  and  covered  exercising  ground,  these,  or 
some  of  them,  were  parts  of  most  complete  hospi- 
tals, but  their  use  varied  with  the  degree  of 
severity  of  the  diseases  treated.  None  of  these 
things  were  of  much  service  to  patients  who 
were  very  ill. 

Wards  having  been  considered,  the  next  thing 
was  to  provide  for  the  administration.  This  was 
no  trifle.  The  personal  attendants  on  the  sick, 
comprising  sisters,  nurses,  and  helpers,  numbered, 
in  a  good  hospit.il,  one  to  every  seven  or  eight 
patients,  that  was  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  as 
many  as  the  patients.  There  would  also  be  a  cer- 
tain number  of  persons  engaged  in  household 
duties — some  in  the  dispensary  and  stores,  the 
superior  nursing  staff  (in  case  any  sisterhood 
looked  after  the  hospital),  the  medical  staff,  and 
clerks — to  bo  provided  for.  Bedrooms  away  from 
the  wards  were  wanted  for  nurses  when  off  duty. 
For  the  sister,  provision  was  made,  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  a  room  overlooking  the  ward.    The 
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practice  was  reviving  in  this  country  of  entrusting 
the  cire  of  tho  sick  to  sisterhoods,  most  of  them 
being  formfid  on  the  basis  of  religious  orders,  and 
most  efficiently  did  these  excellent  women  per- 
form the  work.  In  any  hospital  where  a  sister- 
hood was  engaged  a  residence  should  be  provided 
for  them  within  the  precincts  of  the  hospital, 
detached  as  far  as  possible  from  all  other  parts  of 
the  building.  The  kitchen  should  receive  special 
attention.  It  should  be  as  central  as  possible, 
should  be  surrounded  by  stores,  and  easily 
accessible  from  without  to  tradesmen.  A  wine 
cellar  and  an  ice-house  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Near  this  department  of  the  hospital  the  residences 
of  the  steward  or  matron  ought  to  be  placed.  A 
dispensary  must  also  be  provided  in  a  central  situa- 
tion ;  this  must  be  placed  conveniently  for  ovit-pa- 
tieots.  Linen  stores  and  laundry  required  a  depart- 
ment to  themselves.  A  comptrollers  offices,  board 
room,  and  ante-room  would  be  necessary 
adjuncts.  For  the  medical  staflf  sufficient  prepara- 
tion should  be  made.  One  or  more  residences 
must  be  provided  for  the  house  surgeon  or  other 
resident  medical  officer,  and  also  accommodation 
for  a  certain  number  of  dressers  or  clinical  clerks. 
Easily  accessible  from  the  wards  there  must  also 
bo  an  operating  theatre  with  a  northerly  top 
hght :  adjoining  this  a  private  surgeon's  room  and 
a  small  ward  for  patients  who  cannot  be  at  once 
carried  to  their  beds  after  an  operation. 

Out-patients  should  have  a  separate  entrance 
into  a  hall  from  whence  they  should  be  passed  by 
an  attendant  into  the  physician's  or  surgeon's  room. 
This  hall  should  be  spacious  and  airy,  as  many  per- 
sons were  sometimes  congregated  in  it.  Each 
patient  when  seen  should  leave  the  medical  room 
by  a  different  door  from  that  by  which  he  entered, 
and  should  then  be  able  to  go  to  the  dispensary  to 
receive  his  medicine.  The  rooms  of  the  physician 
and  surgeon  should  of  course  communicate  with  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  hospital. 

The  medical  school  required  a  certain  amount 
of  provision  to  be  made  for  it ;  lecture  rooms, 
proper  professors'  rooms,  a  library,  museum,  one 
or  more  dissecting  rooms,  a  dead  house,  and  an 
inquest  room  were  also  needed. 

Lastly,  in  connection  with  the  school,  it  was  in 
some  cases  customary,  and  always  desirable,  to 
provide  near  the  hospital  a  building  constructed 
in  sets  of  chambers  where  a  portion  of  the  stu- 
dents might  reside. 

As  to  sites  for  hospitals,  opinions  differed.  Miss 
Nightingale  said  unhesitatingly  they  should  all  be 
in  the  country.  But  this  for  many  considerations 
was  impossible.  Certain  it  w.as  that  pure  air  and 
plenty  of  space  should  be  primary  considerations. 
A  gravelly  soil  of  a  sufficient  elevation  was  prefer- 
able. A  bed  of  concrete  over  the  whole  site  was 
recommended  as  a  preventive  against  moisture. 
This  had  been  done  at  St.  Thomas's. 

Having  shown  in  detail  the  different  units  of 
which  a  great  hospital  is  composed  Mr.  Smith 
proceeded  to  illustrate  their  harmouisation  by  re- 
ferences to  the  best' known  principal  hospitals. 

The  typical  modern  hospital,  as  it  had  been 
considered  by  modern  writers,  was  the  Lari- 
boisi^re.  This  building  was  planned  round  an 
oblong  open  quadrangle,  with  blocks  of  buildings 
in  front  and  rear,  and  ten  blocks  arranged  end  on 
at  the  bides.  Of  these  six  only  were  for  the  sick. 
The  front  centre  building  was  of  one  storey  only  in 
height.  In  its  side  blocks  were  the  kitchen 
buildings  on  the  left,  and  the  pharmacy  on  the 
nght.  On  the  first  floors  of  these  blocks  were 
quarters  for  the  officers,  and  ou  the  second  floor 
apartments  for  pupils.  Of  the  rear  lateral  blocks 
one  had  a  laundry,  store,  and  dormitories  for 
female  attendants ;  and  the  other  contained 
sisters'  rooms  and  stores.  In  the  centre  at  the 
rear  were  the  chapel,  two  operating  theatres, 
bath-rooms,  a  stable,  dead-houses,  &c.  This 
hospital  was  designed  for  606  beds.  The  main 
defects  appeared  to  be  the  small  distances  apart 
of  the  wards,  and  the  position  of  the  kitchen  in 
one  of  the  front  blocks,  as  being  very  far  from 
some  of  the  wards.  The  same  objection  also 
applied  to  the  two  operating  theatres  in  the  rear. 

The  plan  of  the  Herbert  Military  Hospital, 
Woolwich,  was  arranged  much  as  though  the 
■whole  quadrangle  and  lateral  corridors  of  the 
Lariboisiere  had  been  omitted  and  the  wards  then 
brought  together.  Economy  of  construction  and 
simplicity  of  working  were  thereby  promoted. 
There  were  in  this  building  seven  blocks,  the  two 
next  each  extremity  being  double  blocks,  and  the 
three  in  the  centre  less  complete.  The  centre 
block  included  a  day-room,  library,  and  chapel. 
The  blocks  were  hardly  so  far  apart  as  at  the 
Lariboisiere,  but  then   they  were  a   storey  lower. 


The  kitchen  was  excellently  well  placed  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  building  in  the  basement  under 
the  library.  There  were  only  two  storeys  of 
wards.  The  large  wauls  held  32  beds  each,  and 
the  building  contained  620  beds  in  general 
hospital  and  2S  beds  in  the  prison  ward.  The 
plans  of  this  hospital  were  publi.fhcd  in  a  small 
bluebook,  and  were  very  valuable  as  completely 
worked  out  examples. 

The  Leeds*  Inlirmary,  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  contained  live  blocks  of  wards — two  double 
blocks  placed  end  to  end  at  the  sides,  Uk«  the  end 
blocks  of  the  Herbert  Hospital,  only  with  a  gap 
between  their  ends  on  the  top  floor,  and  one 
single  central  block.  These  were  arranged  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  corridors 
around  which  were  only  the  height  of  one  storey  of 
wards.  The  position  and  arrangement  of  the  blocks 
contiiining  the  latrines  and  baths  deserved  notice 
as  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  good  ventilation, 
and  as  f Mruishing  very  picturesque  features  in  the 
building.  The  way  also  in  which  the  out-patients' 
and  medical  schools'  department  was  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  the  in  patients'  hospital  was  extremely 
good.  The  chapel  and  operating  theatres  were  on 
the  first  floor  (the  level  of  the  lowest  floor  of 
wards).  The  kitchen  on  the  lowest  floor  was  very 
centrally  placed.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
wards  were  of  Parian  cement. 

The  new  St.  'J  homas's  Hospital,  now  erecting 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Currey,  might  bedescribed, 
as  far  as  ward  arrangements  go,  as  half  the  Lari- 
boisiere plan — that  is,  one  main  corridor  with 
blocks  projecting  from  it  all  ou  one  side.  A 
number  of  administrative  buildings  were  clustered 
round  the  main  corridor  line  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pa- 
vilions on  that  floor.  This  left  six  blocks  for  the 
patients,  in  two  groups  of  three  blocks  each,  with 
the  chapel  in  the  centre.  There  would  be  three 
storeys  of  wards,  each  120ft.  long  by  28ft.  wide, 
and  15ft.  high,  and  containing  twenty-eight  beds, 
giving  l,S00ft.  of  air  to  each  patient.  The  appli- 
ances to  each  ward  were  unusually  complete,  in- 
cluding a  kind  of  balcony  overlooking  the  Thames. 
There  was  an  excellent  series  of  rooms  for  out- 
patients, and  a  distinct  series  for  receiving  and 
treating  casualties  not  sufficiently  serious  to 
render  the  patient  an  inmate  of  the  wards.  The 
kitchen  was  very  central,  and  a  distinct  building 
was  proposed  for  the  medical  school.  The  total 
number  of  beds  contemplated  for  this  hospital 
was  588. 

The  Blackburn  Infirmary  showed  another  ver- 
sion of  the  pavilion  plan  with  one  corridor,  but  with 
the  ingenious  mode  of  shortening  this  corridor 
by  throwing  off  the  wards  on  either  side. 

As  an  example  of  simple  plan  and  smaller  de- 
sign, Mr.  Smith  exhibited  a  plan  of  the  European 
Hospital,  at  Bombay,  designed  by  himself.  This 
was  a  straight  block  of  buildings,  three  storeys 
high,  with  a  centre  and  two  slightly  accentuated 
ends.  The  ground  storey  throughout  and  the 
back  of  the  centre  of  the  block  was  occupied  by 
rooms  for  administrative  purposes.  The  wings 
were  wards  placed  end  to  end,  with  baths  and 
latrines  in  the  blocks  at  the  end,  separated  from 
the  wards  by  an  open  space.  The  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  verandah  (usual  in  all  Indian 
buildings)  to  screen  the  wall  rendered  it  possible 
to  suppress  the  nurses'  rooms,  ward  sculleries,  &c., 
and  to  use  portions  of  this  verandah,  Indian 
fashion,  for  those  purposes.  This  hospital  was 
for  not  quite  150  patients. 

Of  cottdge  hospitals  a  good  example  existed  at 
East  Griustead.  This  description  should  be  a 
good  roomy  cottage  improved,  or  a  homely  but 
cheerful  building  like  a  cottage,  put  up  on  pur- 
pose, surrounded  by  a  garden,  and  fitted  for  the 
occupation  and  treatment  of  a  few  poor  cottagers, 
and  with  such  surroundings  as  they  were  used  to 
in  their  own  homes. 

Among  the  points  of  agreement  in  the  various 
examples  referred  to  it  was  noticed  that  none 
provides  for  more  than  six  hundred  beds  or  there- 
abouts, and  it  was  stated  that  this  was  about  the 
largest  number  that  could  be  conveniently  treated 
in  one  building.  Those  who  desired  further  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  would  find  it  in  the  works  of 
Miss  Nightingale  both  in  her  "  Notes  on  Hospi- 
tals," and  in  her  "  Notes  on  Nursing."  In  French 
there  were  by  Husson,  Etude  sur  lea  HopitavX, 
and  by  Blondel  and  Ser  Rapport  sur  les  SojntauX 
civils  lie  la  Ville  de  Lrmd'es.  In  German  we 
had  Horky,  Stiidien  uber  K>  anUen  Anstaltcn,  and  a 
work  by  Dr.  Oppert. 


*  Illustrated  anddeBcribed  in  Buildino  ^^E^vg  of  July  6, 
1867  (No.  652). 


From  these  works,  but  more  especially  from 
careful  study  of  existing  exam)  le.»,  much  informa- 
tion could  be  gained.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  uo  branch  of  architectural  practice  wag  it  of 
more  importance  to  masterevcry  detail  completely, 
and  yet  to  combine  tho  whole  into  a  sagaciously 
considered  and  comprehensive  design  than  when 
planning  a  hospital. 

DiscnssiON. 

Mr.  Hayward,  on  being  called  upon  by  the  pre- 
sident to  speak,  after  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer,  asked  if  all  doctors  and  authorities 
were  agreed  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  placing  beds  and  wards.  In  all  the  hospitals 
descrilied  by  Mr.  Smith  the  rule  appeared  to  be 
the  same,  except  a  slight  difference  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  windows.  Ho  thought  it  was  re- 
markable that  people  seemed  to  have  so  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject,  and  that  while  people 
were  taking  the  present  method  to  bo  undoubtedly 
correct  there  might  possibly  be  yet  a  more  perfect 
way.  Another  point  that  struck  him  was  that  the 
advantage  claimed  by  some  for  cottage  hospitals 
was  more  complete  isolation.  If  this  was  really 
an  advantage,  was  not  the  great  elalioration  of 
modern  London  hospitals  a  great  mistake  ?  He 
certainly  thought  medical  men  were  in  danger  of 
going  too  far  and  gettiug  more  into  their  hands 
than  they  coiild  manage. 

Mr.  Blashill,  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  while  the  great  idea  of  modern  hospitals 
seemed  to  be  ventilation  and  cleanliness,  ho  should 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  of  the  effect  ou  the 
patients  of  tho  large  amount  of  whitewash  and  the 
number  of  windows,  both  combining  to  admit  and 
reflect  so  much  light.  Would  not  patients  be 
hindered  from  sleeping,  and  if  that  was  the  case 
would  it   not  retard  their  recovery  ? 

A  member  said  that  in  the  case  of  patients 
being  distressed  by  too  much  light  he  had  seen 
used  in  hospitals  a  small  head  curtain,  which  while 
not  interfering  with  the  ventilation  excluded  the 
air.  He  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith's  opinion  of 
the  general  average  cost  per  bed  of  the  erection  of 
any  of  the  hospitals  he  had  referred  to. 

Mr.  Lacj  Ridoe  said  he  believed  that  the 
Lariboisiere  Hospital,  to  which  Mr.  Smith  had  re- 
ferred, had  been  found  in  practice  to  be  anything 
but  a  model  to  be  copied  from,  the  deaths  being 
very  numerous  owing  to  the  practice  of  Freuch 
doctors  of  keeping  the  windows  shut  and 
depending  entirely  on  artificial  ventilation. 
This  he  thought  was  a  great  argument  in 
favour  of  the  English  system.  He  thought  the 
old  mediseval  hospitals  seemed  to  come  much 
nearer  perfection  than  any  since  erected.  Con- 
cerning the  architectural  treatment  of  a  hospital, 
in  his  opinion  it  was  best  to  treat  it  as  a  building 
exclusively  for  the  recovery  and  treatment  of  tho 
sick,  and  not  to  attempt  auylhiug  more. 

Mr.  RiDELL  asked  if  Mr.  Smith  would  give 
some  information  about  the  amount  of  gaslit- 
ting  required  in  a  hospital  ;  whether,  for  instance, 
most  of  the  night  work  was  done  by  the  nuraea 
by  the  help  of  a  hand  lamp  or  candle. 

Mr.  Smith,  replying  in  order  to  the  questions 
asked,  said  that  while  he  thought  the  present 
system  of  pi  icing  beds  in  wards  was  the  best,  Mr. 
H.ayward  and  the  meeting  were  reminded  that  ha 
had  only  attempted  to  describe  things  as  they  were 
in  the  most  recent  examples.  He  thought  the  pro- 
bability was  that  hospitals  were  getting  too  ela- 
borate, but  great  elaboration  was  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  it  would  not  do  to  run  contrary  to  it. 
With  regard  to  the  ill  effect  of  light,  as  had  been 
already  stated,  a  curtain  was  used  where  it  proved 
hurtful.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not  come  prepared 
to  give  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  cost  per 
bed  of  erection.  In  one  example  he  knew  the  esti- 
mate had  been  £500  per  bed,  but  he  thought  that 
was  a  very  large  amount.  It  was  quite  true  that 
the  deaths  at  the  Laiiboisiftre  had  been  numerous, 
and  from  the  cause  assigned,  insufficient  natural 
ventilation.  The  amount  of  gasiitting  required 
in  a  ward  was  not  very  great,  one  or  two  shaded 
gaslights  for  tho  sister  or  nurse  being  all  that 
was  requisite,  lamps  or  caudles  being  used  by  the 
nurses. 

A  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed  to  the  lecturer,  which  he  briefly  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  meeting  terminated. 


AN    ARCHITECT'S    DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  difficulties  which  architects  have  to  con- 
tend against  appear  to  be  pretty  much  tho 
same  all  the  world  over.  LLsten,  for  instance,  to 
the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  GUman,  ot 
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New  York,  before  a  meeting  of  the  American   In- 
stitute of  Architects,  a  short  time  since.      It  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  says  Mr.  Gilman,  the  baue  of 
all   art,  that  it   is  so    dependent  upon  the  public 
feeling, — that     it     flourishes    not    in    proportion 
alirays   to   the   degree  of  talent  among  its  profes 
Bors,   but  according  to  the  degree  of  taste  or  sen 
sibil-ty  for  it  among  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity.    But   there   can   be   no   doubt  that  such  is 
really   the   true  state   of  the  case.     Particularly 
will  it  always  be  readily  admitted   by   those  who 
know   anything  of  the   public  mind,    that   the 
public,  as  a   bo<ly,    too  often,    even  the   best  of 
them,  are  very  ill-mformed  in  architecture.     It  is 
seldom   that  the  means   of    patronage   in    their 
hands   are  accompanied  by    that   knowledge    or 
judgment  which  are  so  necessary  to  give  value   to 
that  patronage.     Hence  it  is  that  we  are  so  often 
placed  in  that  peculiarly  tryingpoaition,  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  our  best   before   an   uninformed  and   a 
perfectly  irresponsible  tribunal,   when   we  know 
perfectly  well,  from  the  start,  that  the  best  is  not 
what  will  be  best  appreciated, — in  fact,  not   what 
is   wanted, — and   stands    no   possible   chance    of 
meeting  with  success.     And  herein  lies,   I    think, 
the  peculiar  hardship,   the  anomalous   and   some- 
times   almost  helpless   position  of  the  architect. 
The  painter  can  retire  to  the  privacy  of  the  studio, 
and  with  his  canvas  and  box  of  colours — certainly 
no  expensive  outfit— can   paint  what  he  pleases, 
according   to  his  own  fancy  of  the  beautiful ;  as 
crazily  sometimes,   if  you   please,  as   his  wildest 
whims  can   dictate ;  and   somebody   comes  along 
and  buys  it  ;  his  nonsense,  as  King  Charles   said 
of  the    preacher,    just   hits    their  nonsense, — the 
crazier  perhaps  the  better  for  the   quality   of  the 
patrons, — and   the  finished  picture  is  bought   and 
taken  away.  Whether  it  ever  ought  to  have   been 
produced  or  not,  is  quite   another  question ;  but 
the  completed  picture  is  the  end  of  the  matter  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned.     It  is  all  in  the   painter's 
own   hands,   the   child   of   his  own   uncontrolled 
wishes,  and  he  alone   is  responsible  for  it,  from 
first  to  last.      So  with   the   sculptor,  the  impedi- 
ments of  tools  and  clay  being  in  his  case,  perhaps, 
even  of  less  account  than  the  canvas  and   colours 
of  the  former.     But  when  we  come  to  the  labours 
of  the  architect,  how  different,  how  infinitely  more 
embarassing  are   the  conditions  ?     He   can   put 
nothing  into  the  permanent  form  of  a  building,^ 
can  produce  nothing  that  shall  be  seen  and  known 
and  read  of  all  men  as  his  finished  and  completed 
work,  except  by  the  consent,  with  the  co-operation, 
and  at  the  expense— the  large   expense   often— of 
other  people.     His  work  must  be  passed  on  before 
it  is  fairly  begun,  and  stands  no  possible  chance  of 
ever  coming  to  a  successful  beginning— in  a  perma- 
nent  form,  I  mean — unless  the  people  who  are  to 
pay  have  been   all   along   previously  conciliated. 
And  you   can    readily  understand  that,  should  he 
have  independence   enough,  or  occupy  a  position 
Btrting  enough   to  say  from  the  start  that  he  will 
design  nothing,  draw  nothing,  specify  nothing,  su- 
permtend   nothing,   put   his  hand  to  nothing  but 
what    he   fully  approves  and  what  he  knows  be- 
forehand  is  just  the  very  best  thing  to  be  done 
It  would  result,  ninety-nine  times  in   a   hundred) 
in  his  being  abandoned  by  his  employers    and  the 
general  public  as  in  their  view  only   a  crotchety, 
impracticable,  and  conceited  abstractionist.     And 
It  13  niy  opinion,   half  a  dozen  such  cases  of  pro- 
fessional self-assertion  would  render  any  one  of  us 
practically    hors    du   combat   for    any    important 
work  for  the  balance  of   our  natural  lives.     The 
late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  whom  we  all  of  u.s,  I   take 
It,  look  upon  as  a  tolerably  successful  man  in  the 
profession,  once  remarked  to  me  in   speaking   of 
r»r.   lieid  and  his   attempted   ventilation  of  the 
Parliament  buildings,  with  a  warmth  of  feehng  and 
an   energy  of  expression  which  1  never  saw  this 
Eiost  amiable   man  exhibit  on  any  other  subject  ■ 
I  he  world,    said  he,  "  can  never  know,   and   no- 
body but  a  professional  architect,  perhaps,   would 
ever  beUeve,  the  amount  of  arrogance,  of  super. 
cihous  mterference,  of  downright  brutality  even, 
that   X   have   all  along  been  subjected   to   in  this 
matter.      1-orty  limes  I  have  been  on  the  point  of 
throwing  It  up  altogether,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
l^ady  Barry  and  my  son,  who  have  had  little    else 
to  do  but  quiet  rao  down  at  home,   I  should  lone 
ago  have  done  so."     I   was  sorry   that  I    did  not 
think  to  remmd  him   of  what  I  remembered  not 
long  after,  of  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
printed  m  Colonel  Ourwood's  edition  of  his  letters 
and   despatches.      It    was    written    to    a  yo7„g 
subaltern  officer  in  India,  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
of  the  Duke,  who  contemplated  throwing  un   his 
commission  on  account  of  some  treatment  he  had 
receivedat  the  War  Office.      The  veteran  rcmon- 


strated  with  him,  as  nearly  .as  I  remember,  in 
these  effective  terms  :  -'You  are  dissatisfied  with 
your  treatment,  and  perhaps  justly,  but  it  is 
what  we  are  all  liable  to  in  this  world.  The  na- 
tion, doubtless,  thinks  me  a  man  accjstomed  to 
have  things  pretty  much  as  he  likes,  but  I  assure 
you,  my  young  friend,  that  in  thirty  years  of  ser- 
vice, I  have  never  had  one  single  thing  just  as  I 
wanted  to  have  it.  I  have  been  obliged  always  to 
do  the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances." 

Perhaps  a  fair  illustration  of  the  position  of  the 
architect  in  relation  to  his  employers  may  be  had 
by  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  the  legal  ad- 
vocate. The  lawyer,  in  conducting  the  manage- 
ment of  a  case,  is  compelled  to  take  the  facts  as 
he  finds  them,  and  to  do  the  best  he  can  with 
the  argument,  under  their  admitted  or  proved  re- 
hations.  Could  he  have  the  power  to  make  his  own 
facts  in  every  case  just  as  he  would  Uke  to  have 
them,  it  would  scarcely  be  granting  him  an  easier 
task  than  what  some  architects  appear  to  expect 
is  going  always  to  fall  to  their  lot.  The  require- 
ments of  locality  and  convenience  are  one  part  of 
the  facts  of  one  class  of  cases  which  may  often,  it 
is  true,  admit  of  some  ingenious  moditication  at 
the  hands  of  the  architect,  and  perhaps  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  But  there  is  a 
second  and  often  a  harder  class  of  facts  to  contend 
with,  and  this  is  the  tastes,  the  wishes,  often 
the  fixed  and  unalterable  resolutions  of  the  em- 
ployer; and  just  how  to  keep  the  line  between 
what  we  know  to  be  right  and  what  he  declares  to 
be  admissible,  how — in  the  language  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — "  to  keep 
the  mean  between  too  much  readiness  in  accept- 
ing and  too  much  stiffness  in  refusing,"  this  is  the 
true  cniJ;,  the  veritable  jmns  asinorum,  which, 
when  I  confess  myself  to  this  day,  and  after  three 
and  twenty  years  of  active  practice,  to  be  often 
sorely  puzzled  to  cross  with  dignity,  I  know  that 
I  shall  be  by  no  means  alone  in  the  feeling  in 
this  assembly. 


IRRIGATION   IN    INDIA. 

\N  the  2l3t  ul;.,  a  paper  was  read  on  this  sub- 


\J     ject  before  the   Institution   of    Civil   En- 
gineers, by  Mr.  Allan  Wilson.     The  author  having 
had  fourteen  years'  experience  in  India,   was    en- 
titled  to   speak   with  authority  on  the  subject. 
The  value  of  artificial  means  of  irrigation  for 
increasing  the   utility  of  the  soil   was  recognised 
in    India   at   an    early    date.       In    the    Punjaub, 
canals  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for   navigation, 
were  constructed  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth   century.     But  it  was  in  the  southern 
parts    of   India,  where  the  rainfall  was  more  pre- 
carious,  and  the  river  supplies  less  easily  avail- 
able,  that   the  most  extensive  works  were  to  be 
found.     It  had  been  estimated  that,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  British  rule,  there  were,  in  four- 
teen   of   the    principal    irrigated  districts   of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  upwards  of  43,000  tanks  and 
channels  in  repair,   besides  about  10,000    out   of 
repair,  having,  probably,  30,000  miles  of  embank- 
ments,  and  300,000    separate    masonry     works. 
Some  of  these  tanks  and  reservoirs  were  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  for  irrigating  many  thousand  acres 
while  there  were  smaller  tanks,  weUs.and  springs 
which     watered    only   a    few   acres.      It   was  re- 
markable   that    the    Government    should    have 
allowed  so  many  fine  works  gradually  to  fall  into 
decay,  without  replacing  them  by  others;  as  great 
natural  f.icilities   existed   for  storing  water,  and 
for  forming  canals  to  lead  it  on  to  the  land.      The 
irngation  works  on  the  Godavery  and  Kisna  rivers 
m    the  northern  Circars,  and  on  the  Coleroon,  in 
lanjore,  have  only  recently  been  completed  ■  but 
many  large  rivers  were  still  allowed  to   How'  u  to 
the  ocean,  almost  unused  for  agricultural  purposes. 
>Vith  regard  to  the  most  genera!  and  least  ex- 
pensive mode   of  irrigation  by  means   of  artificial 
reservoirs,  and  to  the  methods  adopted  ii    form, 
ing  such  reservoirs,  it  was  stated  that  in  select- 
ing a  site  it  was  essential  to  ascertain  ii,  the  first 
place  that  the  foundation  was  suitable  ;  the  n^xt 
point  to  be  determined  was,  the  extent  of  land  to 
be  irrigated,  and  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
for  such  irrigation.     The  area  of   the  drainage  or 
gatlienng  grounds   could  be  estimated  from  the 
tngonometncal  survey  maps   of   India,   and  the 
quantity  of  water  that  would  pass  into  the  tank 
during    fioods   should  be   calculated  accordinc  to 
the  known  rainfall,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
absorption   and  evaporation.     With   these   data 
the  dimensions   of  the   different  works  could  be 
hxed.      It   should,    however,    be  borne    in   mind 
that   depth   of  water   wa.s  of  greater  importance 
thau  a  large  surface  area,    aa  the    evaporation 


would  be  less  in  the  former   case.     An   examina- 
tion should  also  be  m.ide   of   the   valleys   in  the 
vicinity  of  the  proposed  reservoir,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain    whether  the    surplus     water      flowing 
through     the   tank    during   floods    could  not  be 
carried  across  intervening  ridges,  and  be  stored  in 
natural   basins   at   a  small  outlay,  so  as  to  fill  a 
chain  of  tanks.     It  was  explained  that  a  tank  was 
simply   a   reservoir   formed  by  throwing  an  em- 
bankment,  or   bund  as   it  was   called   in  India 
across  a  valley  to  dam  up  the  drainage.     The  most 
simple  description  of  bund  was    constructed   en- 
tirely of  earth,  which  was  generally  dug  from  the 
bed  of  the  intended  reservoir.     The  bre.idth  at  the 
top  was  usually  about  12ft.     The  inner  slope  was 
3  to  1,  and  this  was  faced  with  a  pitching  of  loose 
stone,  while  the  slope  of  the  land  side  varied  from 
2  to  1  to  1  to  1.  Puddle  was  seldom  if  ever  used ;  in- 
deed, it  was  not  required,  as  owing  to  the  lodgment 
of  silt,  a  tank  would  puddle  itself  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  once   filled.      In  illustration  of  this  fact  it 
was  mentioned    that  Major  General   Sir   Arthur 
Cotton  had  stated  that  in  a  channel   cut   through 
loose  sand,  within  a  yard  of  the  water's  edge  to  a 
depth  of  5ft-,  not  the  least  moisture  was  found  in 
the  excavation  ;  the  lining  of  silt  having  rendered 
it  completely  watertight.     In  addition  to  this  em- 
bankment some  of  the  large  Hindoo  works  had  a 
massive  retaining  wall  of  masonry  in  front.     Many 
of  these  walls   were   buUt  of   dressed  stone,  close 
jointed,  backed  with  rubble  and  a  rough    descrip- 
tion of  concrete  ;  and  flights  of  steps  of  cut  stone 
were  constructed  down  to  the  edge  of   the  water. 
In  order  to  draw  off  the  water  for  cultivating  the 
fields,  each  tank  was  provided  with   one   or   more 
sluices  ;  their  size  and  number  depending  entirely 
upon  the  area  of  land  to  be  irrigated.     The  sluice 
in  general  use  in  Southern  India  was  exceedingly 
simple.     It  was  merely  a  tunnel  through  the  bank, 
built   of  brick  or  rubble,     either  arched    at  the 
top  or  covered  with  flat   stones,    the  floor  bemg 
paved  with  flat-jointed   flags,  and  the    side  walls 
lined  with  the  same.     The  inner  end,  or   head  of 
the  sluice   or  tunnel,  was  clos;  d  by  stones,   and 
the  water  was  allowed  to  enter   through   one  or 
more  orifices,  genenally  from  Sin.  to   5iu.   in   dia- 
meter, cut  in  these  covering  stones.     The  flow  of 
water   through   these   orifices   was   regulated  by 
means  of  conical  plugs   of  wood,  each   of  which 
being  attached  to  a  long  handle   could   be   with- 
drawn  or  inserted  as  required.     At  the  end  of  the 
sluice  tunnel,  below  the  bank,  a  cistern  was  gene- 
rally built,  having  its  sides  pierced  with   holes  at 
different  levels,  to  enable  the  water  to   be   drawn 
off  at  various   elevations.      From   this  point  the 
water  was  carried  forward  in  open  ducts  of  the  re- 
quisite dimensions,  in  the   sides   of   which  subsi- 
diary or  distributing  channels  were  cut,  generally 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer,  to  lead  the  water  on 
to  the  land  to  be  irrigated.     The  mode  of  prepar- 
ing land  for  wet  cultivation  was  by  laying  it  out  in 
squares,  rectangles,  &c.,  each  plot  being  separated 
from  the  rest  by  mud  walls  of  sufficient  height  and 
thickness    to    prevent   overflow,    or    percolation. 
These  squares  or  rectangles  were  kept   level,   and 
were  as  large  as  the  nature  of  the   ground   would 
admit.     When  one   was   sufficiently   flooded,  the 
water  was  let  off  at  the  lower  corner  of   the   field 
into  the  next  division,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
area  had  been  irrigated. 

With  a  view  of  showing  how  favourable  some 
parts  of  India  were  for  forming  reservoirs  of  large 
capacity,  attention  wivs  directed  to  a  design  for  a 
large  artificial  lake,  which  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct by  damming  up  the  gorge  of  a  valley.  This 
reservoir  would  be  capable  of  storing  sufficient 
water  to  irrigate  200  000  acres  of  land,  an  area 
equal  to  the  county  of  Buckingham,  allowing  the 
usual  average  of  500  acres  to  the  square  mile  as 
being  under  cultivation.  Taking  170,000  .acres  as 
the  extent  of  land  to  be  irrigated  for  a  single  crop 
this  would  require  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  discharge  of  170,000  cubic  yards  of  water 
per  hour  .at  each  end  of  the  tank  ;  and  discussion 
was  invited  as  to  the  best  description  of  sluice  for 
discharging  such  a  vast  volume  of  water. 


On  Saturday  last  the  Sheffield  Arohitectnral 
and  ArchoDological  Society  made  their  first  ex- 
cursion this  season.  They  first  proceeded  to 
Conisbro'  Church,  which  was  examined.  They 
then  visited  tho  old  castle,  where  the  Rev.  J. 
Stacey  read  a  paper  on  the  building.  They 
alterwards  proceeded  to  Sprotborough,  where 
tho  Kev.  S  F.  Surtees  conducted  the  party  over 
the  fine  old  church.  Thu  party  returned  to  Shef- 
fitl'i  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  after  spending  an 
interesting  and  instructive  day. 
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THE  LIBER  STUDIORUM  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

IN  these  days  of  mauufacturing  art  it  is 
interesting,  and  may  be  useful,  to  remind 
the  world  of  the  existence  of  those  very  few 
things  which  yet  bear  the  impress  of  the 
mind  and  hand  of  the  artist.  They  are  few 
in  number,  because  time  has  been  at  work 
with  thoni  and  destroying  them,  and  the 
restorer  iu  these  modern  days  has  been  un- 
fortunately yet  more  industriously  and 
destructively  at  work  in  getting  rid  of  all  the 
evidences  which  they  bore  of  individual 
artistic  skill  and  labour.  This  last  process 
has  well  nigh  ruined  every  remnant  of  past 
art,  while  it  is  a  certain  and  deplorable  fact 
that,  with  but  a  very  few  exceptions,  no 
modern  art  like  the  old— and  produced  in  the 
like  way— is  being  now  brought  into  exist- 
ence. There  is,  in  short,  no  modern  fine  art 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  art  riMini/acfHrc, 
as  I  said  before,  having  taken  the  place  of  it, 
the  world  receiving  it  as  a  substitute,  not 
knowing  the  dillerence  between  them.  It  is 
not  a  little  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  any 
exception,  if  there  be  any,  to  this  now 
universal  rule.  Cabinet  painting  would  seem 
to  be  the  only  thing  in  art  which  cannot  be 
manufactured  and  disposed  of  as  fine  art, 
and  made  to  pass  current. 

This  very  singular  fact,  unnoticed  hitherto 
in  our  societies  devoted  to  art  and  artists, 
makes  everything  connected  with  painting  of 
high  artistic  interest ;  what  would  otherwise 
be  but  one  thing  out  of  many  is  raised  by  it 
into  a  thing  per  se.  There  is  in  the  world  of 
art  nothing  else  like  it.  The  drawings  or 
paintings  called  the  "  Liber  Studiormn,"  by 
Turner,  become  in  this  way  unique,  and 
make  up  a  series  of  examples  of  personal  and 
artistic  power  (for  they  are  connected  one 
with  another)  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  history  of  modern  art.  In  this  "Liber" 
Turner  has  endeavoured  to  represent 
Nature  in  a  vast  variety  of  aspects,  and  to 
show  to  the  world  what  was  never  manifest 
before,  that  there  is  no  aspect  in  Katui-e 
which  is  not  worth  simply  representing  and 
perpetuating.  Considering  the  evil  influ- 
ences under  which  this  great  and  original 
man  was  brought  up,  it  seems  truly  wonder- 
ful how  he  came  to  do  it — how  he  con- 
descended to  it.  We  have  real  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  series  of  efforts  to  delineate 
Nature.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
glorious  accident,  and  a  wonderful  instance  of 
how  natural  feeling  and  instinct  can  triumph 
sometimes  over  education  and  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  When  these  drawings  were  made 
any  attempt  to  represent  things  as  they  are 
was  looked  upon  with  simple  contempt,  and 
one  can  hardly  understand  how  anyone  ever 
came  to  buy  any  of  them.  But  there  is  a 
power  in  truth.  A  series  of  these  drawings, 
which  were  at  first  published  and  sold  for 
some  twenty  pounds,  are  now  discovered  to  be 
worth  a  thousand. 

But  my  object  in  asking  for  a  little  atten- 
tion to  these  drawings  at  present  is  not  to 
attempt  to  point  out  in  detail  their  singular 
merits,  but  to  remind  the  artistic  reader  and 
people  in  general  that  those  wonderful  per- 
formances were  brought  into  being  by  a  per- 
son who  was  wholly  without  "  technical  edu- 
cation." This  subject  is  now  so  fashioTiable, 
and  sounds  so  learned,  that  it  seems  impossible 
to  do  otherwise  than  join  in  the  general  talk 
about  it,  for  how  can  it  be  expected  that  oui- 
intelligent  working  man  can  compete  with 
the  fo'reigners,  whether  French  or  German, 
working  in  either  metal  or  wood,  without 
"technical  education"  to  back  him  up  !  But 
what,  some  may  perhaps  say,  is  it  to  be 
technically  educated?  Why,  shortly  and 
simply,  to  be  able  to  answer  by  role 
almost  any  question,  scientific  or  artistic,  that 
may  be  put  to  you  out  of  some  book.  Of 
either  science  or  art  as  a  matter  of  experience 
and  practice  you  need  to,  and  can,  know 
nothing.  It  may,  therefore,  under  these  cir- 
cvmistances,  be  useful  to  venture  a  few  practi- 


cal remarks  about  it.     I  confine  myself  to  ((ft 
work. 

First,  in  every  old  country  there  are  always 
to  be  found  in  art  matters  two  influences  at 
work — the  past  and  the  present.  In  England 
at  the  present  time  there  are  not  only  the 
remains  of  the  art  proper  to  the  country,  and 
executed  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us, 
as  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  but  museums 
and  collections  as  well,  full  of  art  works  of 
other  countries,  and  executed  by  men  of  other 
races.  There  is,  too,  of  course,  the  work  now 
going  on.  Without  "  technical  "  and  scienti- 
fic art  education,  we  are  everywhere  told, 
nothing  can  now  be  produced  of  any  value, 
either  scientific  or  artistic,  by  our  present 
race  of  workmen  and  others  practically  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  art.  But  let  any- 
one consider  this  subject  for  a  moment  away 
from  the  hubbub  and  attend  to  .facts. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  value  of  the 
means  of  producing  anything  is  best  tested  by 
the  result.  Let  us,  therefore,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample and  comparison,  instance  three  works 
certainly  not  yet  surpassed  anywhere  not  the 
results  "of  educated  artistic  power — the  Par- 
thenon Frieze  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael  at  South  Kensington,  and 
the  drawings  from  the  Liber  Studiorum,  also  at 
South  Kensington.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  technical  education.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  first  of  these  productions,  the 
Greek  frieze,  could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
art  education  as  it  is  now  understood,  for  it 
did  not  and  could  not  exist.  Phidias 
was  not  a  scientifically  educated  man,  nor 
was  he  acquainted  with  the  history  of  art,  and 
for  myself  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  he  were  in 
existence  at  this  hour  his  acciuirements  woiild 
be  looked  down  upon  with  sovereign  contempt 
by  our  modern  professors  and  art  authorities. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  the  means  he 
had  at  his  command  and  his  mode  of  work,  as 
evinced  in  the  sculptures  themselves,  were 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  objects  before 
him,  good  eyesight,  and  a  flexible  hand,  and 
he  did  his  own  work.  He  would  not  pass 
a  third-class  examination  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Early  History  of  the  Helenic  Race."  Very 
many  have  been  the  attempts  to  copy  and  rival 
one  of  those  frieze  horses  by  our  modern  edu- 
cated sculptors  with  the  best  of  assistance, 
but  without  any  success.  This  the  London 
equestrian  statues  sufticiently  prove. 

We  have  been  told  but  lately  that  Raphael 
lived  all  his  life  "  like  a  lord,"  walked  among 
kings  and  popes  quite  on  a  friendly  and  fa- 
miliar footing,  and  must  have  been  conse- 
quently a  highly  educated  and  deeply  learned 
person.  All  that  we  now  have  to  say  about 
it  is  that  the  cartoons  do  not  show  anything  of 
it.  We  have  now  before  us  a  sketch  from  the 
"  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  one  of  his  most 
famous  works,  and  a  more  ungentlemanly, 
unmannerly,  unlearned  production  it  would 
be  hard  to  find,  and  quite  certain  it  is  that  if 
this  very  painting  were  to  be  sent  to  the  coming 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  the  "hanging 
committee"  would  not  give  it  blank  wall  space. 
Yet  let  the  reader  go  round  the  Academy 
rooms,  make  the  most  "of  the  performances,  and 
compare  them  (as  evidences  of  art  power)  with 
but  one  of  the  groups  from  this  drawing,  eg'., 
the  motherscreening  the  child.  It  will  be  quite 
enough,  and  he  will  soon  discover  that  "  tech- 
nical education  "  has  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  nay,  education,  art  education,  TO usf  have 
destroyed  it,  and  refuses  to  look  at  it.  It  is 
art  power  of  the  highest  possible  kind— but  it 
is  art  education  set  at  defiance.  This  man 
Raphael  can  certainly  never  be  appealed  to  to 
show  the  value  of  education.  Tested  by  educa- 
tion—modem education— these  cartoons  fail 
everywhere  and  utterly. 

If  the  Greek  marbles  and  the  Raphael 
drawings  show  observing  powers,  common 
and  simple,  without  either  education  or 
"enchantment,"  and  set  at  nought  the 
wisdom  of  modernism,  what  shall  be  said  of 
Turner's  "  Liber  "  drawings  I  Here  there  is 
no  past  mystery,  no  human  beings  supposed 
to  be  deities,  the  spectator  not  knowing  what 


he  is  looking  at,  no  fancied  scenes,  but  quite 
common  scenes  and  places  and  occurrences — 
a   corner  of  a  farm   yard,   with   a  cart  and 
horse,  a  mill,  an  opening  in    a    forest,    the 
sta,   a   river  view,  and  so  on.      They   were 
executed  at  a  lime  in  the  life  of  the  artist 
when  he  aiqjcars  to  liave  thought  that,  after 
all,  there  must  be  something  in  reality  almost, 
ii  not  (juite,  as  good  as  an  old  black  picture 
or  a  modern  imitation  of  one.     He  cojiied  bits 
of  everything,  says  Mr.   Raskin,  that   could 
be  found  wherever  he  went — literally  copied 
them  as  well  as  he   could.     No    education 
whatever  was  needed  to  do  this  ;   it  was  the 
result  of  the  simple  power  of  being  able  to 
draw,  and  the  consenting  and  condescending 
to  copy.     Turner  seems  to  have  begun  his  art 
life  by  innocently  copying  common  things  on 
the  banks   of  the  Thames,  and  without  any 
sort  of  education.     Of  course  he  got  in  time 
to  be  artistically  educated,  and  then  indtated 
Claude   Wilson   and    a    number    of    others. 
The  majority  of  the  "  Liber  "  drawings  are  in 
reality  a  protest  against  this  very  education — 
improved  modern  art  education.     He  seems 
to  say  in  them,  "  Now  I  am  working  in  my 
own  natural  way   without  any   surrounding 
help.     This  is  how  /  see  the  nature  before 
me."     These   "  Liber "  drawings  are,  to  my 
mind,  much  greater  works  than  his  pictures, 
and  are  in  reality  to  nature  and  landscape 
what  the  Greek  frieze  figures  are  to  men  and 
horses.     It  is  the  positive  absence  of  artistic 
education  that  has  rendered  their  production 
and   existence   possible.     Turner   cannot   be 
appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  the   necessity  of 
educating   a  man,   technically  or   otherwise. 
His  greatest  works  were   the   results  of  his 
ignorance.     How  much  more  might  be  said 
about   it  ;  but  my  object  is  merely  to  show 
how  Little  can  be  accomplished  in  these  days 
towards  the  production  of  art  by  any  process 
of  education,  as  it  is  at  present  understood. 
Here  we  see  the  three  greatest  of  England's 
possessions  in  the  way  of  art  produced  by 
men  on  whom  their  education  had  no  power 
artistically,  and  who  did  not,  and  could  not, 
have  liad"  any  technical  education  in  our  pre- 
sent sense  of  the  term.     They  educated  them- 
selves.    "The  great  art  want  of  the  present 
day  is  not  education,  of  which  there  is  enough 
and   more   than  enough,   but  the   means   of 
properly  and  fairly   exhibiting  the  results  of 
such  education  as  the  working  artists  of  the 
time   have.     I  say  fairly  because,  as  every- 
body connected    with  art  knows,    all    our 
exhibitions  are  only  for  a  few,  and,  what  is 
far  worse,  those  few  are  for  the  most  part  not 
the  real  producers  of  the  works  so  exhibited, 
but    '-employers."      To    e.xhibit    nowadays, 
no  one  need  to  draw,  paint,  or  carve  himself, 
as  Phidias,  and  Raphael,  and  Turner  did,  but 
^vith    a    w^ell-lined    pocket    to    employ    the 
labour  of  those  who  draw,  or  carve,  or  paint. 
This  is  the  great  modern  art  evil,  and  truly 
wonderful  it  is  that  no  one  is  to  be  found  to 
utter  a  protest  against  such  a  system  as  that 
now  in  such  active  operation.     I  do  so  be- 
cause no  one  else  does.     No  hope  of  anything 
better  can  ever  be  entertained  till  the  time 
comes  when  those  gifted  with  artistic  power 
shall  work  with  it  themselves,  and  personally, 
and  shall  exliibit   such   productions  in  theu- 
own   names  ;  and  until  the  public   come  to 
distinguish   between  manufactured  and  real 
art— between   the  art   of  such   workmen   as 
those  I  have  named  and  the  modem  Mintons 
and  glass-stainers— between   the  work  to  be 
yet  seen  in  our  cathedrals  and  in  architectural 
exhibitions— this    must    precede    education, 
and  until  it  does  no  technical  education  can 
avail,   even  if  conducted  on   the  wisest    of 
systems.  C.  Bruce  Alleu. 

-♦ 

A  new  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Catholios  of  Durham  has  just  been  completed. 
The  site  lies  between  the  Bishop  Auckland  Branch 
Rail  way  and  the  "  Priors'  Path,"  and  the  grounds 
have  been  tastefully  laid  out.  The  chapel  and 
lodge  have  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  C. 
H.  Fowler,  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham,  and  the  total  cost  is  about  £600, 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE    OF    BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

OX  Monday  next  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  will  be  held.  The  Institute 
was  established  in  1851,  and  since  18'i2  it 
has  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
prosperity  ;  and  we  find  that  during  the  last 
year  a  lar<;er  number  of  new  members  were 
elected  than  durinj;  any  preceding  year.  The 
Institute  now  consists  of  G23  members,  2(i2 
beingfcUows,  14  honorary  fellows,  10  honorary 
members,  78  honorary  and  corresponding 
members,  236  associates,  U  contributing 
visitors,  10  students,  and  2  temporary 
.students.  During  the  past  year  the  Institute 
has  lost  by  death  three  fellows — namely,  John 
H.  Taylor,  Thomas  Cundy,  and  Charles 
Fowler;  one  honorary  fellow — namely.  Sir 
Robert  Smirke  ;  two  associates — namely,  C. 
.T.  Kelly  and  Charles  Raggett ;  and  one  hono- 
rary member — namely,  il.  Faraday. 

The  report,  of  which  we  have  received  a 
copy,  speaks  of  the  re-election  of  Sir.  Tito  as 
president,  after  an  interval  of  four  years  since 
he  held  the  same  olfice,  and  of  his  handsome 
donation  of  £oOi>  towards  the  enrichment  of 
the  library'.  In  competition  for  the  medals 
and  prizes  oH'ered  by  the  Institute  for  1SG7 
an  unusually  good  display  of  designs  and 
drawings  was  submitted.  The  Pugin 
Travellership  for  the  year  was  bestowed  on 
Mr.  C.  Ilcninan,  jun.,  who  distanced,  by  the 
excellence  of  his  drawings  and  testimonials, 
eleven  candidates  for  the  honour ;  and  the 
sum  of  £4i>,  the  proceeds  of  the  Pugin  Fund, 
was  i)aid  to  Mr.  H.  Walker,  who  was 
appointed  the  travelling  student  for  1867. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Larard,  MP.,  D.C.L.,  has  received 
the  gold  medal  for  18G8.  The  board  of 
exammers  for  candidates  for  certificates  of 
competency  to  act  as  district  surveyors  have 
recommended  ten  out  of  sixteen  who  applied 
for  the  requisite  authorisation.  In  order  to 
secure  a  systematic  method  of  preparing 
HUestious,  and  a  regular  attendance  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  examiners  on  all  occa- 
sions, three  members  of  this  board  have  hecn 
definitively  appointed  to  undertake  the  duty. 
The  council  in  their  report  regret  that  their 
elfoits  to  establish  voluntary  architectural 
examination  have  met  with  scarcely  any 
response  from  the  younger  members  and 
students  of  the  profession,  only  one  member 
having  presented  himself  for  the  ensuing 
examination.  It  is,  however,  intended  to 
hold  the  examination.  It  is  evident  that 
unless  a  deeper  interest  is  felt  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute,  the  machinery  for 
examination,  which  has  been  established  with 
care,  will  be  discontinued.  As  students  do 
not  appear  to  care  for  such  examinations 
unless  stirred  to  action  by  the  hope  of  reward, 
it  is,  says  the  report,  "  worth  consideration, 
whether  the  granting  of  some  certificate  would 
be  desirable,  in  order  to  attract  a  greater 
number  of  applicants." 

The  committee  for  the  conservation  of 
ancient  monuments  and  remains  have  con- 
tinued their  labours.  As  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
intends  to  take  public  action  in  this  matter, 
he  requests  members  of  the  Institute  and 
others  to  forward  to  him  at  once  at  1,  Con- 
naught-place,  Hyde  Park,  all  the  information 
they  may  possess  on  the  subject  of  buildings 
remarkaljle  for  their  historical  or  archaeological 
interest,  and  in  the  custody  of  public  de- 
partments. He  solicits  information  on  the 
name  and  situation  of  such  building,  its 
present  condition,  the  probable  date  of  its 
erection,  the  name  and  address  of  its  owner, 
whether  the  building  is  occupied  or  other- 
wise, and  whether  il  is  accessible  to  the 
public. 

The  report  glances  at  the  doings  of  the 
Professional  Practice  Committee,  at  the  com- 
petitions for  the  National  Gallery  and  New 
Law  Courts  designs  ;  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
committee,  and  congratulates  those  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Institute  who  succeeded 
in  obtaining  award',   and    particularly  Mr. 


Waterhouse,  who  obtained  the  grand  prize  ; 
and  the  exploration  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  from  which  important  results 
appertaining  to  the  history,  topography,  and 
architectural  anticiuities  of  Palestine  are  ex- 
pected. The  council  are  also  glad  to  be  able 
to  report  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Institute  is  satisfactory. 


P.U'EUS   BEAD  BEFORE    THE  INSTITUTE. 

Tlie  following  are  tlie  titles  of  tUe  papera  read  at  tbo 
Onliuao'  General  Meetings  since  the  publication  of  the 
last  annual  report  of  tlie  Institute  :  — 

'■  On  Chinese  Architecture  "  by  Dr.  J.  Lamprey,  M.  B  . 
F.K.G.S.,  SurgeonH.M.  Orth  Eegiment.  -Rem.arks  upon 
Grinling  Gibbons  ;is  raaae  to  the  M,ister  of  Trinity  anil 
A.  J.  li.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq,  M.P  .  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  November,  ISliO,"  by  W.  G. 
Rogei-3.  "  A  Memoir  of  ibe  late  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.  A  , 
A'c  ,  Honorary  Fellow,"  by  Edw.ard  Smirke,  Esq.  "  A 
Memoir  of  the' late  Charles  Fowler,  Fellow,"  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  Fellow,  Past- President,  Honorary  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Correspondence.  "  On  the  Relations  of  Geology 
with  Architecture,"  by  Professor  Ansted.  "  On  the  Photo- 
graphs taken  for  the  Architectural  Photographic  Associa- 
tion in  the  Tear  1867,"  bv  J.  P.  SeJdon,  Uouorary  Secre- 
tary On  the  Mural  Decorations  at  the  Mansion  of  Sir 
Walter  Trevelvan,  Bart.,  at  Wallington,  Northumberland," 
by  W.  B.  Scott,  Esq.  "A  description  of  the  proposed 
Schoolof.irt  at  Bomb.iv,"  by  W.  Burges,  Fellow.  -'On 
Mural  Paintings  for  Penkill  Castle,  Ayrsliire."  by  W.  B. 
Scott,  Esq.  "  Communicatijn  descriptive  of  the  Old 
Roof  lecently  discovered  over  the  Kave  of  West  Church, 
Stirling.  N.  B.."  from  J.  M'Leau.  Esq.  "A  Letter  from 
M.  Kaftangioglu,  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member, 
Athens,  describing  the  Architectural  Operations  carrying  on 
iu  that  City  and  proposed  .It  Delphi."  "  On  the  Architec- 
ture of  Moscow."  by  Edward  I'Ansou,  Fellow.  "On  the 
Peculiiirities  of  Architecture  in  America,"  by  Gervase 
Wheeler,  Fellow.  ''On  the  Exploration  of  Jerus.alem  and 
the  Holy  Land,"  by  George  Grove,  Es,).,  Honor,iry  Secre- 
tary to  the  Palestine  E.xploratiou  Fimd.  "  On  the 
Antiiiuities  of  Frejus,  in  the  South  of  France,"  by  Professor 
Dou.aldson,  Past-President,  Honorary  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Cerrespondence.  "On  the  Mediaeval  Ai-chitec- 
ture  of  Central  and  Southern  Germany,"  by  H.  W.  Brewer, 
Esq.  "  On  the  roof  over  St.  Pancras  Station,  Midland 
Railw.ay  Tel-minus,  now  in  course  of  erection,"  by  Profes- 
sor Donaldson,  P.ast-Presideut,  Honorary  Secretai-y  for 
Foreign  Correspondence.  "  On  Darton  Church,"  by  Fair- 
less  Barber,  Esq.  A  supplement  to  the  former  Paper  "  On 
American  Architectirre,"  by  Gervase  Wheeler,  Fellow  ;  and 
"On  Buildings  for  Tropical  Clim.ates  and  especially  for 
India,"  by  T.  Roger  Smith.  Fellow. 


THE  GIANT.S'  STAIRCASE,  VENICE. 

OUR  illustratiuu  this  week  is  a  double  page 
lithograph  of  the  Giants'  Staircase  and  cortile 
at  the  Doge's  Palace,  Venice.  This  staircase  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  two  colossal  statues  of  Mars 
and  Neptune,  by  Sausorino,  which  stand  on 
either  fide  at  its  head.  The  whole  structure  is 
inlaid  with  the  finest  m  .rbles  very  delicately 
woi  ked,  and  the  steps  are  inlaid  in  front  with 
metal  intarsiatura.  It  was  on  the  platform  at 
the  summit  of  these  steps  the  Doges  were  crowned. 


THE  EARTH  SYSTEM. 

ON  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  Social  Science  Association,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Captain  Fishborue,  on  the  ''  Earth 
System."  'The  paper  alleged  the  usual  objections 
to  the  water  system,  and  dwelt  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  quantity  of  valuable  manure.  Mr. 
Edwin  Ch.adwick,  C.B.,  w.as  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Beggs  took  exception  to  the  statements  made  in 
the  paper,  and  contended  that  water-closets,  when 
properly  constructed,  were  the  best  means  of 
conveying  away  from  human  habitations  the 
excreta.  It  was  the  most  economical,  the  most 
cleanly,  the  least  ofi'ensive,  and  the  most  healthy 
mode  ;  and  the  value  of  the  excreta,  when  mixed 
with  clay,  was  greatly  exaggerated. 

Dr.  Hawksley  spoke  in  favour  of  the  earth 
system,  and  urged  examples  within  his  own 
experience  of  the  evil  effecta  of  water-closets,  and 
of  the  perfect  inoffensiveness  of  the  earth  system. 

Dr.  Holland  contended  that  the  earth  system 
was  an  entire  fallacy,  and  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  water-closets  should  not  be  made  perfectly 
inoH'ensive.  He  also  objected  to  the  statements 
m.ade  as  being  entirely  unfounded. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlin.son,  C.B.,  f  poke  on  the  same 
side  in  defence  of  a  water-closet  system  when 
connected  with  drainage  scientifically  carried 
out.  He  said  that  he  wit  bed  the  advocates  of 
the  earth  system  every  success  iu  their  experi- 
ment, but  was  Eony  to  find  that  they  were 
building  upon  data  which  had  no  substantial 
foucdation. 

Several  other  gentlemen  took  part  in  the  debate, 
and  the  chairman  concluded  by  speaking  in  favour 
I  of  the  water  system. 


THE  ALEXANDRA   PALACE  AND  PARE". 

THE  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park  are  steadily 
approaching  completion,  and  on  Saturday 
last  about  3U0  gentlemen,  comprising  many 
members  of  the  literary  and  artistic  professions, 
and  others  interested  in  the  social  welfare  of  the 
people,  were  invited  by  the  directors  on  a  visit  of 
inspection.  We  think  the  directors  have  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  great  natural  beauty, 
not  only  of  Mu  swell  Hill  itself,  but  also  of  the 
magnificent  landscape  which  its  elevated  position- 
commands.  The  park,  which  has  been  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  in  good  taste,  and  is  really 
what  it  professes  to  be — a  park,  not  merely  a 
garden.  The  palace  (of  which  we  gave  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  BuiLDiNr;  News  of  November  15,  1867) 
stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is  huilt  in  the 
Italian  style,  having  a  rather  florid  appearance, 
and  presenting  internaUy,  from  the  amount  o£ 
stained  glass  used,  a  somewhat  ecclesiastical 
aspect.  The  decorations  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Smith,  and  have  a  striking  effect.  Above  the 
roof,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  rises  a  bold 
tambour,  pierced  with  winclows,  from  which 
springs  a  great  dome,  terminated  at  the  top  by  a 
simple  balustraded  parapet  and  a  standard  mass 
50ft.  high.  At  all  sides  of  the  building  are 
formed  handsome  and  spacious  terraces,  on  which 
and  on  the  ornamental  slopes  adjoining  them 
stand  many  large  and  handsome  trees  giving 
relief  and  effect  to  the  building.  The  terrace  on 
the  north-west  side  is  1,000ft.  long  and  100ft. 
wide,  supported  by  Italian  arcades,  and  will  cover 
a  noble  railway  station,  from  which  access  will  be 
had  directly  with  the  building  at  the  ends  of  the 
three  tr.ansepts,  and  to  which  all  the  railways  of 
London  will  be  ultimately  brought.  There  will 
also  be  covered  carriage  entrances  at  the  ends  of 
the  nave,  communicating  by  an  easy  drive  with 
the  public  roads. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Alexandra  Park  will  be 
its  race-course,  which  is  now  complete.' 

The  "  Muss  Well,"  from  which  the  hill  derives 
its  name,  was  iu  the  olden  time  supposed  to 
possess  such  valuable  medicinal  qualities  that  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  Clerkenwell  built  a 
sanatorium  in  its  vicinity.  There  is  a  tradition 
also  that  a  Scottish  king  once  came  thither  to  be 
cured  of  some  sore  disease. 


TUTBURY  CHtJRCH. 

CLOSE  to  the  remains  of  Tutbury  Castle — oue 
of  the  oldest  fortresses  in  Great  Britain — 
stands  the  parish  church,  part  of  a  magnificent 
Priory,  built  and  richly  endowed  by  Henry  de 
Ferrers  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  original  building,  says  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  in 
his  history  of  Tutbury,  with  the  cloister.'*,  dor- 
mitories, and  other  apartments  for  the  monks, 
covered  three  acres  of  ground.  The  massive 
columns  which  separate  the  nave  from  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  the  lofty  arch  at  the  east  end, 
and  especially  the  west  front,  with  its  grand  Nor- 
man doorway  and  window,  sufficiently  show  how 
noble  a  piece  of  architecttue  this  originally  was  ; 
and,  indeed,  few  finer  specimens  of  the  Norman 
style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  are  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom.  The  south  aisle  is  Gothic,  and 
less  massive  than  the  nave  ;  and  Sir  Oswald  sup- 
poses that  it  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  first  two  Earls  of 
Lancaster,  who  succeeded  to  the  Tutbury  estates 
after  they  became  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of 
Robert  de  Ferrers,  last  of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and 
during  which  troublous  period  the  building  pro- 
bably sulTored  severely.  The  Priory,  then  greatly 
reduced  iu  vahie,  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUI. ;  and  the  site  was  granted  by  (Jueen 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  was  iu  the 
same  reign  acquired  by  Sir  William  Cavendish, 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  who  pulled 
down  the  greater  part,  erecting  with  the  materials 
a  house  in  Tutbury  for  his  eldest  son.  The  nave 
and  south  aisle  were,  however,  left  for  a  parish 
church.  The  north  ai-le  was  built  about  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  church  was  re-pewed.  The 
chuich  had,  however,  no  chancel,  but  this  want 
has  just  been  supplied  by  the  munificence  of  the 
patron.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.  It  is  built  of 
stone  in  the  Early  English  style,  is  circular  in  form, 
with  a  dome  roof.  There  are  a  sedilia  and  piscina 
on  the  south  side,  with  marble  columns  and  richly 
ornamented  caps.  In  addition  to  the  erection  of 
the  chancel,  the  nave  has  been  restored,  and  the 
roof  raised  to  its  original  pitch.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Critchlow  and 
Wiird,  of  Uttoxeter.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  is  the 
architect. 
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THE    AMALCiAMATED     SOCIETY     OF 
CARPENTERS   AND  JOINERS. 

THIS  society  was  established  in  1800,  and 
from  that  date  it  has  made  a  certain  and 
rapid  progress.      In  December,   lS6ii,  it  con- 
sisted of  21)  branches,  «(»8  members,  and  had 
funds  in  hand  to  the  extent  of  £321.     In  De- 
cember,   1SG7,   it  consisted  of  203  branches, 
8  022  members,  and  its  funds  in  hand  amounted 
to  i;i."),153.    Giving  to  the  depression  of  trade, 
and   also,   no   doubt,  to  the   ordeal  throiigh 
which  trades  unions  have  had  to  pass  during 
the  past  twelve  months  and  more,  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of   Carpenters  and  Joiuei-s 
has  not  made  such  a  marked  progress,  and 
particularly  as  to   augmentation  of  numbers, 
as   during"  the   preceding   six   years   of   its 
existence.     But  it    is    stronger    in  number, 
funds,  and  strength  of  organisation  now   than 
it  ever  was  laefore.  This  may  be  a  disagreeable 
fact  for  many  to  hear,   but  it  is  nevertheless 
true.     It   shows   that   trades  unions  are  not 
going  down  ;  that   they  are  neither  diminish- 
ing in  numbers  or  efficiency,  but  that  in  the 
face  of  unpopularity    they   are  maintaining 
their  position  and  even  increasing  in  strength. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  the  ways  and  means 
of  this  society  that   we   see   the  remarkable 
power  of  organisation,  the  economical  arrange- 
ment, and  the  minute  accuracy,  by  which  the 
proceedings  of  some  ot  the  chief  trades  unions 
are   conducted.      The   report   before  us  is  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  ability  of  the 
working   classes   to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
Let  anyone   compare   this   report   with    the 
report  of  any  insurance  society  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  he  will  fmd  that   the  workmen 
are  not  only  good  financiers,   but  economical 
in  their  expenditure  and  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings.    A  true  history  of  the  joint  stock  com- 
panies of  the  city  of  London,  which  have  in 
ninety-nine  ca.ses  out  of  a  hundred  been  origi- 
nated and  administered  by  what  is  called  the 
middle    class,  is  a  history  of  intrigue,  and 
in  too  many  cases  of  fraud  and  corruption. 
It  is   frequently  very    difficult  to  ascertain 
where  the  money  expended  is  gone,  and  who 
is  responsible   for  its  malappropriation.     In 
the  report  before  us  there  is  a  record  of  tlie 
expenditure   of  every  farthing  ;   and,  though 
there  are  203  societies,  nmnbering  8,022  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  are  in  vital   communion 
with  the  central  society,  and  though  there  are 
a  variety  of  channels  through  which  the  funds 
of  the  society  pass,  still  the  appropriation  of 
every  penny  can  be  traced  with  ease.     Every 
item  is  tabulated  with  accuracy  and  will  bear 
microscopic  investigation.     It  will  be  seen  on 
reference  to  Table  2  the  expenditure   for  the 
various  benetits   connected  with  the  society 
during  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : — Dona- 
tions, £5,270;  tool  benefit,  £524  ;  sick  benefit, 
£3,271;    funerals,   £5S1  ;    accidents,   £2iiO  ; 
superannuation,  £U);  trade  privileges,  £1,818; 
benevolent   grants,   £308  ;  grants   and   loans 
to  other  trades,  £103.     The   whole   expendi- 
ture during  the  past  year  amounted  to  £16,144, 
and  the  income  to  £18,245.     The   balance   of 
£2,101  is  added  to  the  funds  in  hand.     It   is 
evident  from  this  report  that  trades  unions  are 
not  decaying,  that   working  men   possess   re- 
markable business   ability,  that   they  are  on 
the  whole  free  and  frank  in  their  dealings  one 
with   the  other,  that   the   policy  of  strikes  is 
not  the  principal  object   these  unions  pursue, 
and  that  they  are   the   means   of  diminishing 
distress,  mitigating  suffering,  and  "  lightening 
the  lot  of  labour."     Strikes,  which   are   often 
resorted  to  with  rashness,  and  the  intirnidatiou 
which  has  too   frequently  accompanied   and 
disgraced  them,  have   brought  trades  unions 
into  disrepute,  but  reasonable  men  should  not 
forget  that  these  unions  are   also  benefit   so- 
cieties. 


BtnLDINGS  FOR  EUROPEAN  OCCUPA- 
TION  IN  TROPICAL  CLIMATES,  ESPE. 
CIALLY  INDIA. *i 


A  very  strong  metnllic  cement  is  formed  when 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oxide  ol  zinc,  sul- 
phate of  lead,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  oxide 
of  iron  is  made  into  a  paste  of  proper  consistence 
with  boiled  linseed  oii. 


THE  HE  exists  nothing  of  a  physical  nature 
which  causes  so  entire  a  revolution  in  our 
feelings  and  habits,  in  ourselves,  and  our  sur- 
roundings, as  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  a  few- 
degrees  of  heat  ;  and  if  we  look  to  climates  which 
lie  at  the  extreme  limits  of  human  endurance, 
either  of  heat  or  cold,  wo  find  almost  every  con- 
dition of  life  reversed.  So  many  hot  countries 
are  connected  with  this  country,  either  by  com- 
merce or  colonisation,  that  from  time  to  time 
English  architects  are  called  upon  to  design  build- 
ings for  erection  within  their  limits.  It  is,  there- 
fore, our  business  to  consider  the  diflerences  be- 
tween such  buildings  as  suit  our  climate  and 
those  which  are  adapted  for  the  tro])ics,  and  to 
notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  affecting  the 
actual  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the  most 
obvious  of  the  difficulties  to  be  apprehended. 

It  may  provoke  a  smile  to  say  that  the  great 
peculiarity  of  a  tropical  climate  is  that  it  is  very 
hot  there  ;  nevertheless,  that  is  the  great  pecu- 
liarity, and  the  one  an  architect  must  never  forget, 
remembering  that  even  the  cold  season  is  hotter 
than  our  summer.  It  is  also  very  light  in  such  a 
climate,  and  at  some  period  of  the  year  it  is 
further  very  wet.  Climatic  disturbances,  such  as 
wind-storms,  dust-storms,  thunder-storms,  and 
possibly  earthquakes,  must  be  expected  occa- 
sionally, and  such  disturbances  are  more  sudden 
in  their  visits  and  more  violent  in  their  force 
than  with  us.  Household  pests  there  include  such 
formidable  enemies  as  the  cobra,  the  scorpion, 
and  the  white  ant,  the  latter  of  which  is  an  enemy 
of  the  most  destrucLive  powers.  The  essential 
oils  of  teak  and  blackwood  seem  to  protect  them, 
but  all  ordinary  wood  is  liable  te  be  eaten  by 
this  ant.  The  damp  of  the  monsoon  time  is 
another  destructive  agent,  any  unpainted  or  uu- 
galvanised  surface  of  Iron  being  oxidised  by  it 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  either  from  this 
or  the  saline  particles  in  the  air,  or  the  extra 
actinic  power  in  the  sun  ight,  the  climate  ot 
Bombay,  though  free  from  frost,  acts  as  in- 
juriously on  building  stone  as  that  of  London. 
The  people  again  are  different.  The  servants, 
nearly  all  natives  and  of  various  castes,  will 
dispense  with  many  things  wanted  by  Europeans ; 
but,  again,  will  require  some  things  that  in 
Europe  would  uot  be  thought  of.  The  workmen 
will  also  differ  from  ours  in  their  ideas  of  work- 
manship, accuracy,  and  linish.  Their  setting 
out  will  be  defective  to  an  European  eye,  yet 
if  the  right  sort  of  men  be  obtained  and  em- 
ployed in  the  right  way,  their  ornamental  work 
will  be  very  beautiful.  The  joinery  and  cabinet- 
work especially,  executed  with  very  rough  tools, 
and  put  together  without  glue,  will  surpass  most 
English  work  for  solidity  and  durability. 

It  is  almost  self-evident  that  rooms  in  such  a 
climate  shoidd  be  large  and  airy,   windows    and 
doors  opening  so   as    to    admit  every    breeze  of 
air,  yet  shaded   to  keep  out   the  light  and  heat 
as    much    as     possible.      Outside   the     external 
walls  a  verandah   is  necessary  ;  and  is,  in    fact, 
the  leading  feature  of  a  building  for  the  tropics. 
This,  where  practicable,  had  better  be  of  masonry, 
and  of    course    as    many    storeys    high   as    the 
building.     The  floors  of  the   verandah   should   be 
water-tight  and  slope   away   from   the   building 
The  verandah  affords  a   fine   opportunity  for  ex- 
ternal architecture,  and  in  some  of  the  more  artistic 
native  houses  it  is   beautifully   treated   in  carved 
wood.     Allied  to  it,  in  the  best  Mahometan  work, 
are  corbelled   balconies    and  open    oriels  thrown 
out  to  catch  the  breeze  and  afford  a   cool    evening 
nook.     Behind  the  shelter  of   the  verandah    the 
doors  and  windows  should  be  spacious,  and  made 
BO  as  to  catch    the  prevalent    breeze.     The  rooms 
shoold  be  arranged  cii  suite  from  side  to  side  and 
openings  opposite  openings,   that   the   wind  may 
blow   quite   through  it,    having  windows  opening 
down    to  the     floor   and   doors    placed    opposite 
windows,  both  being  made  wide  and  high.     The 
general  plan  Ehould  be  compact  and  roomy.    All 
servants  residing  apart  and  few  stores  being  kept 
in  any  house,  buddings  and  residences  are  relieved 
from   all   necessity  of   complicated  arrangement. 
Over  this  simple   mass  a   simple   roof  should   be 
thrown.     If  not  a  terrace  its   pitch  should  be  flat 
and   its   eaves   overhanging,  so    as   to  give   most 
shadow,  and  throw  the  heavy  tropical  rains  off  the 
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foot  of  the  wall.  Flat  roofs  are  the  rule ;  the 
dome  also  forms  a  leading  feature  o£  many 
oriental  buildings.  The  ordinaiy  height  of  a 
storey  is  ISft.  or  20ft ,  and  buildiug-s  of  many 
storeys  are  uncommon.  An  undergroimd  base- 
ment is  not  usual,  the  ground  floor  being  gene- 
rally 2ft.  to  3ft.  above  the  surrounding  level,  and 
raised  on  a  solid  terrace.  Between  the  top  storey 
and  the  roof  there  should  bo  a  space  well  venti- 
lated, and  unoccupied  to  keep  the  top  storey  cool. 
No  fireplaces  or  chimneys  are  ordinarily  required, 
and  kitchens  ought  to  be  built  apart  from  the 
house.  The  ordinary  window  is  a  large  casement 
hung  folding,  and  each  fold  in  two  flaps,  divided 
into  several  heights,  and  filled  with  louvres,  like 
those  of  a  Veneti  .n  blind,  only  finer,  and  capable 
of  being  set  close  or  open. 

The  water-closet  system  has  never  been  esta- 
blished in  India,  and  would  probably  not  be 
found  available,  while  Moule's  earth-closet  system 
would  not  obviate  the  ncccisity  of  removing  more 
or  less  frequently  the  fa;cal  matter  by  hand.  This 
is  done  at  present  by  sweepers,  who,  from  the 
lowness  of  their  caste  must  not  come  into  contact 
with  other  servants,  and  therefore  an  external 
staircase  leading  to  the  verandah,  and  so  along  to 
each  dressing-room,  has  to  be  provided,  and  often 
several  such.  Eaves,  drain  pipes,  gutters,  and 
means  of  storing  rainwater,  do  not  seem  to  exist. 
AU  houses  and  most  pubUc  buildings  require  a 
carriage  porch  sheltered  from  the  wet  of  the  mon- 
soon and  the  heat  of  the  other  seasons,  and  also 
stabling  and  coach-houses. 

Wherever  practicable  an  Indian  biulding  is 
placed  within  an  ample  walled  enclosure  called 
a  compound,  a  compromise  between  meadow, 
orchard,  and  garden,  and  in  this  compound  arc 
settled  the  attendants'  huts.  These  dwellings  and 
the  stables  should  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  come 
to  windward  of  the  buildings  they  belong  to,  on 
account  of  the  bad  smells  likely  to  arise  from 
them. 

"We  now  come  to  the  structural  difficulties 
mainly  to  be  apprehended,  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  one  general  term  — ti-a'df  of  apiManccs.  A 
building  in  progress  is  a  strangely  uncouth  sight 
to  European  eyes.  The  scafl'olding  seems  in- 
secure, and  only  fitted  to  fall,  yet  does  its  work  ; 
vast  crowds  of  half-naked  workpeople — those 
carrying  burdens  being  mostly  women — each 
bearing  on  her  head  o  light  load  ;  the  mason 
squatting  on  the  stone  he  has  to  dress,  holding  hii 
chisel  in  the  tips  of  his  finger,  and  dealing  daiiity 
taps  with  a  small  hammer ;  the  smith  squatting 
over  his  fire,  as  though  his  feet  must  be  among  the 
sparks  and  cinders  as  well  as  his  iron  ;  and  among 
them  all  the  dusky  overseer  in  his  long  white 
robes  and  an  enormous  red  turban.  On  such  a 
work  as  this  the  introduction  of  machinery  of  any 
kind  would  be  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  ;  in 
short,  in  designing  for  the  tropics,  the  architect 
should  suppose  that  his  work  is  to  be  carried  oul 
almost  as  in  mediicval  times,  and  without  any 
modern  appliances  whatever. 

As  a  specimen  of  materials  an  account  is  givei 
of  what  is  obtainable  at  Bombay—a  very 
favourable  specimen  of  an  Indian  city.  Th. 
island  being  volcanic,  no  stratified  stone  seem: 
obtainable  there  or  for  many  mUes  round.  Thi 
ordinary  building  stone  is  a  hard,  rough  slate 
coloured  basaltic  trap,  quarried  with  difficulty 
used  in  stones  of  small  size  as  rubble,  laid  witl 
plenty  of  mortar,  and  plastered  externally.  Fo 
dressings  and  ashlar  there  is  Coorla  stone,  ver 
difficult  to  procure  in  large  blocks,  hard,  and  un 
yielding;  and  Porebuuder  stone,  a  bronnisl 
granular  limestone,  resembling  the  worst  Batl 
stone.  This  latter  is  imported  from  a  dis 
tance,  is  liable  to  discolouration,  and  is  ver 
costly.  Native  bricks  are  dear,  small,  thir 
and  'mostlv  defective.  A  coarse  material  calico 
Kurial,  a "  species  of  coral,  is  used  for  fillm] 
in.  Gr.-ivel  there  is  none,  and  the  sea 
sand  at  Bombay  is  not  siliceous,  being  ground  u, 
basalt  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  water 
Cement,  where  required,  has  to  to  imported  fron 
England.  Lime  and  timber  are  the  only  two  goo( 
materials  for  building  to  be  found.  In  all  joiner 
recourse  is  had  to  one  material,  teak  timber,  whicl 
is  very  tough  and  strong,  and  can  be  got  in  grea 
scantlings.  It  is  hard  to  work,  but  has  thre 
cardinal  vurtues  :  the  ants  do  not  eat  it,  the  rail 
does  not  rot  it.  and  when  seasoned  in  India  th 
sun  does  not  warp  it.  The  native  tiles  are  ai 
exceedingly  bad  roof  covering  ;  they  are  almos 
semi-cylindric.-il  in  section  and  about  9m.  o 
lOin.  long.  They  are  laid  fourfold  in  thickness 
and,  except  at  the  eaves  course,  quite  loose  on  th. 
roofs :  consequently  a  relaying  of  them,  calle( 
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tile-turning,  is  au  annual  preparation  for  the  rainy 
reason.  G.lvanized  corrugated  iron,  though  not 
well  suited  to  the  climate,  is  an  improvement.  It 
ought  to  be  uijcd  double,  with  an  airspace  of  lOin. 
or  12in.,  well  ventilated. 

All  ironmongery  must  be  of  bra.ss  to  withstand 
the  d.amp  of  the  mo.isoon  season,  and,  if  it  is  to 
act  at  all  as  Europeans  like  hinges  and  latches  to 
act,  it  must  be  brought  from  Europe  :  so  must 
window-glaij.s.  and  marble  or  tile  pavement. 

Dennett's  arch  used  in  connectiOTi  with  Phil- 
lip's girder  and  Ransome's  artiiiciafstone  seems 
appropriate  for  use  in  tropical  cities,  but  they  are 
little  available  in  Bombay,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  gravel  or  any  other  .suitable  substitute.  Plum- 
ber's work  is  all  but  unknown  in  Bombay.  Gas- 
fitting,  however,  has  been  lately  introduced. 

The  available  modes  of  carrying  out  a  building 
are  as  at  home  ei'her  by  contractors,  or  by  en- 
gaging labour  and  buyiug  materials.  Native 
contractors  are  to  be  found  in  .almost  all  Asiatic 
towns,  and  in  many  places  English  and  American 
contractors  are  to  be  met  with.  The  documents 
sent  out  liy  the  architect  need  not  be  translated 
into  any  foreign  language,  as  good  English,  if  free 
from  technical  term3,  is  understood  by  all  native 
contractors.  Drawings  should  he  full  and  clear. 
Simple  bills  of  quantities  will  ordinarily  be  valu- 
able, but  they  should  not  be  t.aken  much  in  detail. 
If  the  work  is  for  any  colonial  government,  the 
probability  if*  very  great  that  it  will  be  handed 
over  to  an  officer  of  Royal  Engineers  to  carry  out 
by  day  labour,  or,  as  it  is  otRcially  termed  in  India, 
departmental!}-.  In  this  case  the  great  evil  which 
the  architect  has  to  fear,  and  if  possible  to  guard 
against,  is  his  work  being  wholly  or  in  part  modi- 
fied, set  aside,  or  superseded.  To  prevent  this 
precautions  should  be  taken,  first,  of  being  quite 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  which  will  require  ne- 
cessarily to  be  set  aside  as  unsuited  to  the  cli- 
mate, to  the  local  materials,  or  to  rude  and  im- 
perfect workmanship  and  means  of  execution ; 
secondly,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  added 
to  the  plans ;  and,  thirdly,  all  the  documents 
should  be  in  the  form  customarily  used  and 
understood  by  the  engineers,  especially  the  de- 
tailed estimates.  Lastly,  no  opportunity  should 
be  omitted  of  getting  any  official  sanction  and 
mark  in  the  shape  of  seals  or  signatures  on  the 
drawings  or  such  official  memoranda  in  their 
favour  as  can  by  hook  or  by  crook  be  obtained. 

The  Bombay  Government  has  officially  recog- 
nised the  scale  of  professional  charges  issued  by 
the  Institute,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
case  of  architects  practising  and  residing  in  India 
these  rates  ought  to  be  increaseJ,  as  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  members  of  other  professions  to 
charge  double  the  English  fee  for  their  services. 

There  still  remains  the  ultimate  question,  and 
the  most .  purely  architectural  question  of  all. 
What  aspect  as  works  of  art  shall  we  as  artists 
strive  to  impress  upon  the  buildings  whose 
arrangement  and  construction  wo  have  considered  i 
The  solution  of  the  question  lies,  first,  in  the 
adoption  of  a  type  essentially  European  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  retention  and  blending  with  it 
of  such  admis.sibic  features  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  best  styles  already  elaborated  in  tropical 
climates.  Had  we  a  distinctive  modern  English 
style  we  ought  to  use  it  in  our  colonies,  as  did  the 
Romans  in  theirs,  with  such  changes  only  as  local 
circumstances  necessitated.  Though  this  is  denied, 
us  there  exist  distinctive  European  styles,  and 
as  our  administration  exhibits  European  justice, 
order,  love  of  law,  energy,  and  honour,  so  our 
buildings  shoidd  hold  up  a  high  standard  of 
European  art.  Most  of  our  eastern  work  is  not 
creditable  to  our  taste.  The  proper  corrective  is, 
not  tlie  direct  imitation  of  Asiatic  types,  but  the 
adoption  of  European  styles  born  in  sunshiny 
regions,  such  as  ancient  Roman  or  Greek,  the 
Renaissance  and  Gothic  of  Southern  Italy  or 
Spain,  or  the  early  Gothic  of  Southern  France. 
In  treating  these,  and  still  more  in  any  northerly 
modifications  of  them,  a  loaning  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  best  Oriental  styles  is  desirable. 
Amongst  these  peculiarities  are  walls  of  ample 
thickness,  often  covered  with  a  profusion  of  deli- 
cate surface  ornament,  frequently  beautifully 
coloured  ;  an  absence  of  such  vertical  breaks  as 
buttresses,  and  a  prev.alence  of  horizontal  cor- 
nices and  level  projections ;  openings,  usually 
wide  and  frequent,  artistically  grouped  and  often 
filled  in  with  exquisite  pierced  patterns;  mould- 
ings infrequent  ;  balconies  and  various  sorts  of 
corbellings,  covered  usually  with  carving  ;  roofs 
of  low  pitch,  flat  or  domical  ;  walls,  often  replaced 
by  lines  of  piers  or  columns  ;  structures  for  the 
most  part  of  moderate  height,  but  of  great  extent 


and  elaborate  surroundings.    All  these  have  an  as- 
pect of  breadth,  richness,  and  shade. 

These  peculiarities  may  be  found  perfectly 
worked  out  in  the  best  of  the  JIahometan  build- 
ings, which  mark,  as  ours  should  do,  the  presence 
in  India  of  a  conquering  race — a  race,  alas!  far 
more  artistic  than  we,  and  whose  works  are 
nobler  monuments  of  art  thnn  it  can  be  hoped 
ours  may  be.  Many  of  these  works  are  partly 
represented  by  the  aid  of  photography,  and  are  so 
available  for  study,  and  if,  in  addition  to  alibrd- 
ing  such  information  as  at  least  a  few  of  our 
members  may  find  useful  and  interesting,  I  shall 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  architectural  students 
to  dig  in  this  hitherto  all  but  unexploied  mine,  I 
shall  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  this 
paper  has  not  been  quite  barren  of  results. 


THE    GROWTH  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

mHE  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
X  and  Archicological  Society  was  held  on  the 
l.'Uh  inst.  at  the  Royal  Institution,  C'olquittstreet, 
Mr.  Kilpin,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H. 
H.  Vale  presented  a  magnificent  photographic 
album  to  the  society,  for  which  he  received  a  vote 
of  thanks,  passed  by  acclamation. 

Jlr.  Samuel  Hoggins  then  read  the  paper  of  the 
evening,  which  was  entitled  "The  Growth  of 
Liverpool  and  its  Architectural  Results."  The 
rapid  growth  of  Liverpool,  he  said,  had  been 
among  the  marvels  of  the  present  age  ;  perhaps  it 
was  as  unrivalled  as  regarded  the  quality  of  the 
material  which,  in  the  course  of  its  enlargement,  I 
had  entered  into  its  composition.  While  the  oU4 
or  business  part  of  the  town  had  undergone  one 
continued  process  of  improvement  in  architectural 
character,  the  private  department,  or  that  devoted 
to  residences,  had  retrograded.  The  extension  of 
Liverpool  in  every  direction  had  been  mainly  by 
the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
people,  and  this  had  been  left  for  the  most  part 
to  men  profoundly  ignorant  of  art,  and  with 
scarcely  an  idea  in  their  heads ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  art  in  these  productions  had  not 
only  been  ignored,  but  a  degree  of  meanness  and 
wretchedness  had  extended  over  wide  districts  of 
this  town  that  could  scarcely  have  been  deemed 
possible  by  those  who  had  seen  its  pristine  beauty. 
But  he  should  not  have  brought  this  matter 
forward  but  for  the  conviction  that  these  things 
had  been  growing  worse  of  late,  and  that  at  no 
former  period  had  such  houses  been  built  as  were 
then  obtruding  themselves  on  the  pleasantest  and 
most  respectable  neighbourhoods.  Assuredly  a 
more  melancholy  contrast  was  never  presented  in 
architecture  than  was  then  presented  between 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  buildings  they 
were  pulling  down  and  those  they  were  rear- 
ing. He  was  quite  sure  the  New  Zealanders 
would  build  for  themselves,  with  the  same  means 
and  materials  at  command,  more  pleasant-look- 
ing, less  heart-sickening  habitations  than  those 
now  rearing  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  which 
appeared  to  him  more  like  a  superior  class 
of  pigstye  than  abodes  of  humanity.  The 
destruction  was  not  confined  to  one  locality. 
Every  beautiful  and  retired  spot  of  private  resi- 
dence, in  whatever  direction  in  the  town,  north, 
east,  or  south,  was  in  course  of  destruction  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  private  house  or  neighbourhood 
anywhere  but  was  in  danger  of  being  at  any 
moment  rendered  valueless  for  private  and  genteel 
abode,  not  by  the  erection  of  small  houses,  but  of 
ill-buUt  houses.  He  had  little  hope  of  any  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  evil  being  forthcoming. 
A  new  building  act  might  do  something,  but 
nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  legal  protec- 
tion to  certain  neighbourhoods  would  be  eil'ectual 
—protection  by  laws,  which  would  be  no  more 
iniinic.al  to  the  proper  and  rational  liberty  of  the 
subject  than  those  that  were  enacted  against 
theft.  The  remedy  he  mentioned  had  not  and 
I)robably  would  not  for  some  time  be  applied, 
owing  to  the  indifference  to  architecture  that 
everywhere  prevailed,  and  was  operating  pre- 
juciicially  on  most  of  our  towns  and  cities.  A 
striking  instance  was  seen  of  it  at  Chester,  which 
had  lately  exchanged  some  of  its  characteristic 
and  best  Italian  buildings  for  the  most  entire 
abortions  that  ever  insulted  the  eye.  Even  the 
cathedral  itself  was  in  danger  at  least  of  serious 
injury,  and  had  been  already  roughly  hindled  by 
the  new  dean  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  some 
new  arrangements  for  the  public  services.  Dr. 
HowHon  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  in  other  ways  do 
honour  to  his  new  appointment  and  to  the  church  ; 
^  but,    from  what  had  already  occurred,  the  friends 


of  art  had  reason  to  tremble  for  the  material 
church  in  such  hands.  It  was  under  the  impres- 
sion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  felt  this  to 
raise  their  voice  in  the  matter  that  he  now  ven- 
tured a  word  in  behalf  of  the  venerable  pile,  the 
nave  of  which,  hitherto  unbroken  by  bench  or 
pew,  was  dotted  all  over  with  a  myriad  of  little 
bedroom  chairs  of  the  meanest  and  slimmest  de- 
scription, furnished  by  the  maker,  he  was  told,  at 
Is.  yd.  apiece.  There  was  talk  of  restoring  the 
cathedral,  which  to  the  ear  of  an  artist  simply 
meant  destroying — destroying  its  antiquarian  and 
historic  interest  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
most  important  operation  in  the  central  or  busi- 
ness part  of  Liverpool  was  the  erection  of  the 
new  Exchange-buildings.  In  a  former  notice  of 
this  work  he  had  condemned  it  for  being  dissimilar 
in  style  from  the  old  cne,  and  so  departing  from 
that  of  the  Townhall.  But  on  a  walk  round  it 
the  other  evening  he  was  glad  to  perceive  an 
advantage  resulting  from  this  which  had  escaped 
him  before — namely,  that  it  had  caused  it  to  be- 
come one  with  the  chief  buildings  around  it, 
uniting  several  hitherto  dissevered  blocks  of  com- 
mercial buildings  into  one  continuous  series.  It 
united,  for  instance,  Mr.  Cockerell's  block  on  the 
east  of  it  with  Messrs.  Picton  and  Son's  on  the 
west,  and  so  on  of  others  at  the  northern  extre- 
mities, till  there  would,  when  it  was  finished,  be  a 
complete  district  of  fine  commercial  buildings,  all 
in  perfect  accord,  and  unmistakably  commercial 
in  character,  that  he  believed  the  metropolis  only 
could  parallel  in  this  country.  The  monument  of 
Nelson  was  greatly  improved  by  being  brought 
nearer  to  the  Townhall,  and  it  would  be  by  being 
elevated  had  the  basement  retained  its  unbroken 
solidity.  The  widening  of  Church-street  was  an 
improvement  worthy  of  the  cost,  whatever  that 
might  be.  It  was  to  be  hoped  the  future  new 
buildings  in  it  would  be  the  better  for  the 
example  set  them  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
renewed  Compton  House,  which  it  was  only  just 
to  say  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  shop  or  com- 
mercial architecture  carried  to  the  utmost  legiti- 
mate extent  of  the  stately  in  character.  The 
demolition  of  the  railway  facade  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  to  be  regretted.  If  the  WeUingtou 
column  could  have  been  included  in  the  scheme  of 
destruction  it  would  have  been  so  much  more 
satisfactory.  He  would  venture  to  say  there  was 
not  among  the  relics  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
turies, in  the  darkest  corner  of  Europe,  an  object 
more  truly  barbarous  than  that  column.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  the  north  end  of  the  fine  area 
next  the  library  would  ere  long  be  completed  by 
the  proposed  new  fine  art  gallery,  one  object  of 
which  was  to  wipe  ofl:'  the  disgrace  to  Liverpool  of 
being  without  the  refining  influence  of  an  annual 
exhibition  of  pictures. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Huggins. 

• 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE   OF  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Conduit-street 
on  Monday,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  VV.  Tite, 
M.P.  The  Royal  gold  medal  for  the  year  1868 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard,  M.P.,  and 
the  following  prizes  and  medals,  submitted  for 
competition  in  1S67,  were  also  awarded: — The 
Soane  medallion,  for  the  best  design  for  a 
townhall,  to  Mr.  W.  George  ViaUs,  and  in  the 
same  competition  a  second  prize  of  £10  (pre- 
sented to  Mr.  W.  Tite),  to  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Florence,  and  a  medal  of  merit  to  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  Marshall  ;  the  late  Sir  Francis  W.  Scott's 
prize  of  £10  10s.  for  the  best  design  for  the 
establishment  of  baths  and  wash-houses,  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ernest  Lee  ;  the  Institute 
silver  medal,  with  five  guineas,  for  the  best  set 
of  drawings  illustrating  the  restoration  of  the 
choir  of  old  St.  Paul's,  to  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey, 
and  in  the  same  competition  a  medal  of  merit 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Renault  Mangin ;  the 
Institute  silver  medal,  with  five  guineas,  for  the 
best  set  of  measured  drawings  of  any  buildings 
erected  before  the  year  1/00,  and  hitherto  un- 
published, to  Mr.  W.  Henman,  for  his  drawings 
of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  Winchilsea,  and 
in  the  same  competition  a  medal  of  merit  to 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Heathcote,  for  his  drawings  o£ 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Portbury ;  the  drawings  of 
Mr.  Morton  M.  Glover,  illustr.ating  Caistor 
Castle,  Norfolk,  were  also  honourably  men- 
tioned; and  the  Institute  silver  medal,  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  "  Origin  and  Progreaa 
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of  Window   Tracing,"  was   awarded    to  Mr.  W. 
Scott  Champion. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  then  read  a  paper  on  "Build- 
ings for  European  Occupation  in  India  and  other 
Tropical  Climates."  A  report  of  thia  paper 
appears  on  another  page. 


CONTAMINATION  OF  WATER. 

THE  paramount  importance  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  for  domestic  use  is  now 
Attracting  great  attention,  and  with  happy  results. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  health 
is  injuriously  alfected  by  a  cause  which  the  most 
liberal  supply  of  the  purest  water  will  not  re 
move — the  pollution  of  the  water  itself  in  our 
cisterns,  through  defective  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. Dr.  Frankland  Smith  says  : — "  In  many 
towns,  and  notably  in  London,  the  water  in  our 
cisterns,  and  the  air  in  our  houses,  are  polluted  by 
the  gases  which  we  allow  to  enter  through  waste- 
pipes  descending  into  drains  and  sewers.''  There 
exists  no  doubt  that  these  so-called  waste-pipes 
act  simply  as  poison  channels,  through  which 
moat  noxious  gases  hourly  ascend,  and  convert 
the  pure  water  in  the  cistern  into  a  dangerous 
infectaot.  A  very  simple  contrivance,  just  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bishop,  of  Camden  Town,  called  the 
"  Camden  Sanitary  Valve."  strikes  at  the  root  of 
the  evil,  by  rendering  a  waste-pipe  entirely  un- 
necessary. A  float  and  valve  perform  the  work 
of  the  waste-pipe  in  a  novel  and  efificient  manner. 
The  arrangement  also  combines  cheapness  of  cost 
with  perfect  efficiency,  the  expense  of  its  appli. 
cation  being  50  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  usual 
imperfect  cistern  fittings,  whilst  it  can  be  fitted 
to  any  cistern  as  at  present  in  use  for  about  ten 
shillings.  We  believe  it  has  only  to  be  better 
known  to  secure  its  general  adoption. 


CO-OPEEATION    IN    THE    BUILDING 
TRADES. 

ON  Wednesday  evening  a  public  meeting  of 
operatives  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
building  trades,  and  others,  was  held  at  the 
Drill-hall,  Chelsea,  in  furtherance  of  the  com- 
pany now  being  established  for  building  pur- 
poses on  the  co-operative  principle.  Sir  Henry 
Hoare,  who  occupied  the  chair,  said  this  was 
one  of  five  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  pre- 
sent week  in  support  of  the  Co-operative  Build- 
ing Company,  wluch.  he  was  happy  to  say  was 
already  making  considerable  progress.  He  was 
informed  there  were  about  2,000  shareholders, 
and  that  the  list  was  daily  increasing.  Mr.  A. 
A  Walton,  the  originator  of  the  movement, 
then  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length  on 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  working 
men  in  the  building  trades  by  adopting  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperation,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
becoming  their  own  employers.  In  addition  to 
the  many  benefits,  both  moral  and  material, 
that  would  flow  from  the  adoption  of  co  operative 
self-employment  and  production,  it  would  be  the 
most  etficient  means  of  preventing  those  strikes 
and  lock-outs  that  were  so  ruinous  both  to  em- 
ployers and  workmen.  Several  other  gentlemen 
having  addressed  the  meeting  in  support  of  its 
object,  a  number  of  shares  in  the  company 
were  taken  up,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man concluded  the  proceedings. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART. 
Thbee  thousand  pounds,  the  proceeds  of  the 
exhibition  held  in  Wakefield  in  1865,  have  been 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  au  Industrial 
and  Fine  Art  Institution  in  that  town.  To  in- 
augurate the  institution  an  exhibition  of  various 
articles  wm  opened  on  Tuesday,  and  a  public 
meeting  took  place  in  the  evening  under  the 
presidency  of  the  mayor.  Mr.  W.  H.  Leatham, 
M.P,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Redgrave,  and  others 
were  present.  Mr.  Muudella  described  the  results 
that  had  followed  the  teaching  of  science  and  art 
in  Nottingham,  where  there  are  some  fifteen 
hundred  children  learning  elementary  drawing  in 
schools.  He  stated,  also,  that  he  had  seen  the 
progress  made  by  continental  wo!  kmen,  and  his 
belief  was  that  it  had  not  been  made  by  their 
energy,  for  in  this  they  were  surpassed  by  British 
workmen  ;  it  was  not  because  of  their  inventive- 
ness, for  in  this  British  workmen  could  not  be 
reached;  nor  was  it  because  British  workmen 
were  inferior  to  them,  for  if  they  had  the  same 
training  as  other    people,    they    would    ever  be 


first  in  ability  ;  but  it  was  because  the  Govern- 
ments of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  North  Germany 
had  taken  care  to  give  the  populations  under 
their  control  a  first-class  education.  He  asked 
that  the  same  advantages  should  be  given  to 
Britain,  and  expressed  an  entire  agreement  with 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Cole,  that  to  teach  science 
and  art  properly  a  beginning  must  be  made  with 
children  when  at  school. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

A  NEW  land  company  has  just  been 
started  under  the  title  of  the  United  Land 
Company  (limited).  It  has  been  formed  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  well-known  Conservative  Land 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  extending,  with  a  fixed 
capital,  the  operations  heretofore  carried  on  under 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts.  The  operations  of 
(he  new  undertaking  will  comprise  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  freehold  and  leasehold  property  of 
every  description,  the  creation  and  sale  of  ground 
rents,  and  the  company  will  carry  on  the  business 
of  a  general  land  and  building  association  generally. 
The  capital  is  to  be  £250,000  in  50,000  shares  of 
£5  each,  with  power  to  increase,  the  first  issue 
being  limited  to  £100,000.  The  deposit  will  be 
£1  per  share  on  application  and  £1  on  allotment. 
The  new  company  has  generally  the  same  director- 
ship as  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  the  offices 
of  both  also  being  the  same — 33,  Norfolk-street, 
Strand. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
The  total  indifference  alike  of  the  town  authorities 
and  smoke  producers  to  the  smoke  consumption 
clauses  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  1 S66,  has  induced 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  l.'mley  to  take  the 
subject  of  remedy  in  hand;  iiod  a  memorial  to 
the  Home  Secretary,  praying  for  an  inspector  to 
be  sent  down  to  enforce  the  Act,  has  been  signed 
by  about  200  ratepayers.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland 
has  kindly  volunteered  to  present  the  memorial 
and  to  support  its  prayer,  and  other  powerful 
influence  in  its  behalf  has  been  secured.  The 
nuisance  arising  from  the  smoke  has  become  really 
intolerable,  and  is  most  prejudicial  to  health. 
The  other  towns  of  the  Potteries  are  in  a  similar 
position  to  Hanley  ;  and  if  an  inspector  is  sent 
down,  as  no  doubt  there  will  be,  the  whole  of  the 
Potteries  will  possibly  be  put  simultaneously 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  the  central 
Government  doing  what  the  local  governK'ent 
dare  not  or  cannot  do. 

By  a  mutual  contract  between  the  tenants  of 
the  cottages  at  the  village  of  Copley,  near 
Halifax,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  dwellings,  the 
late  Colonel  Akroyd,  M.P.,  a  sanitary  committee 
or  association  has  been  formed,  to  carry  out  the 
sanitary  objects  of  a  local  board  of  health.  Copley 
is  a  neat  village  of  about  150  houses,  uniformly 
built,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder. 
The  population  being  only  about  900,  principally 
employed  at  Mr.  Akroyd's  works,  advantage  could 
not  be  taken  oi  the  Local  Ciovernment  Act,  which 
requires  a  population  of  at  least  3,000.  However, 
by  a  mutual  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenants,  a  sanitary  board  has  just  been  formed. 
It  is  composed  of  nine  members,  three  of  whom 
are  nominated  by  Colonel  Akroyd,  as  landlord, 
and  six  are  elected  by  the  tenants. 


^uiliriitg  liitelligena. 


CHUBCHE3    AKD     CHAPELS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Bishop  of  London  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  in  Grove-street, 
Commercial-road  East,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Evangelist.  The  proposed  style  is  Decorated,  and 
the  cost  will  be  £3,500,  the  building  to  seat  600. 
Messrs.  F.  and  H.  Francis  are  the  architects. 

On  Tuesday  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Upton,  near 
Birkenhead.  The  style  is  Early  English,  and  it 
will  seat  300  persons.  It  is  built  of  Stourtoa  and 
other  local  stone.  Attached  are  two  schoolhouses 
capable  of  accommodating  220  children,  with  re- 
sidences for  master  and  mistress,  built  of  brick 
with  stone  facings.  The  cost  of  church  and  schools 
is  about  £5,300.  Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  of  Liverpool, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Wright,  of  Birken- 
head, the  contractor. 


The  chapel  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  was  recently 
reopened  for  Divine  service,  atU^r  having  been 
closed  for  nearly  five  months  for  .alteration  aud 
repairs.  The  high  unsightly  pews  occupied  by 
the  soldiers  quartered  at  the  Palace  have  been 
removed,  and  the  chapel  has  been  fitted  with 
open  o  .k  seats  capiible  of  accommodating  at  least 
a  hundred  more  persons. 

The  Marquis  Townsend  has  rebuilt  the  navo  of 
East  Raynham  Church,  Norfolk,  at  a  cist  of 
£1,000.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  R.  Pliayre,  has  re- 
built the  chancel  at  a  cost  of  .an  additional  £1,000. 
The  reopening  of  the  church  h.i.s  just  been  suit- 
ably celebrated.  The  style  is  Perpendicular,  aud 
the  church  consists  of  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  tower,  and  north  and  south  porches. 
The  walls  are  faced  with  squared  flints  and  Ancaster 
stone  dressings.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Hol- 
land, architects,  of  Newmarket,  by  Mr.  W.  Hub- 
bard, of  East  Dereham. 

On  BViday  last  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
Scandinavian  Missionary  Church  in  England  was 
laid  at  North  Shields  [see  Bcildino  Nkws  No.  067.] 
The  church  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  F.  R.  N. 
Haswell,  architect,  of  North  Shields,  under  whose 
superintendence  it  will  be  erected. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  jubilee  meeting  of  the  In- 
corporated Church  Building  Society  was  held  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  During  the  fifty  years  of 
its  existence  this  society  has  made  grants  to  5,303 
places  of  worship  in  England  and  Wales,  either  for 
the  purposes  of  erection,  rebuilding,  or  restoration. 

On  the  ISth  ult.  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
of  Emmanuel  Church,  Preston.  The  style  i.s 
Geometrical  Gothic,  and  the  building  will  seat 
nearly  1,000  persons.  It  will  be  built  of  brisk 
interspersed  with  strings  and  bands  of  coloured 
and  moulded  bricks  with  stone  weatherings  and 
dressings.  The  dimensions  are — extreme  length, 
125ft.  ;  extreme  breadth,  86ft.  ;  breadth  of  nave, 
40ft. ;  chancel,  20ft. ;  length  of  nave,  including  the 
vestibule,  86ft.  6in.;  length  of  chancel,  27ft.;  height 
from  ground  to  top  of  finial,  96ft.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  and  Myres,  of  Preston. 
The  amount  of  the  contract,  which  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Baraher,  is  £5,200. 

It  is  definitely  settled  that  a  new  church  is  to 
be  at  once  erected  at  Foxlydiate,  Warwickshire, 
at  the  cost  of  the  Baroness  Windsor.  Mr.  Preedy, 
of  London,  is  the  architect  appointed. 

On  Monday  the  Bishop  of  Hexham  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  (R.  C.)  Presbytery  and 
chapel  at  Haverton  Hill,  Port  Clarence.  The  chapel, 
which  is  to  cost  £700,  is  only  temporary,  and  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 

BCILDIKGS. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  Keble  College  was 
laid  on  Saturday,  at  Oxford,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Mr.  Butterfield  has  proposed  plans 
for  the  whole  building.  The  front  facing  the 
museum  mainly  consists  of  gateway,  chapel. library, 
and  hall,  while  the  three  other  sidsa  of  the  quad- 
rangle, which  is  to  be  220ft.  square,  consist  of 
sets  of  rooms  for  one  hundred  students  aud  ai.'i 
tutors.  The  whole  is  to  be  of  red  and  grey  brick 
and  Bath  stone,  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style. 
As,  however,  the  £35,000  promised  will  only  suflice 
for  the  erection  of  the  three  sides  of  the  square 
devoted  to  the  students'  aud  tutors'  rooms,  the 
trustees  have  resolved  to  proceed  with  that,  the 
most  necessary  portion  of  the  building,  at  once, 
and  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  erection  of 
gateway,  chapel,  hall,  and  librarj-.  They  hope, 
however,  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  while  the 
present  works  are  going  on,  and  to  be  able  to 
finish  the  building  out  of  band.  There  is  room 
on  the  site  for  a  second  quadrangle,  should  the 
requirements  of  the  college  demand  it,  besides 
allowing  for  a  fair-sized  garden. 

A  block  of  new  almshouses  at  Victoria  Park, 
Harrogate,  have  lately  been  finished.  There  are 
twelve  houses  in  all.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  block  a  clock  tower  rises  to 
the  height  of  60ft.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ings is  about  £3,000.  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and 
Pepper,  of  Bradford,  were  the  architects. 

The  foundation  stone  of  new  buildings  in  con- 
nection with  the  College  of  Bishop  Fox,  at  Taunton, 
was  laid  last  week.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Robinson,  of  Furnivals  Inn,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Spiller,  of  Taunton.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture will  be  thirteenth  century  Gothic.  About 
£11,000  will  be  spent  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
building,  and  the  groimd  costs  £3,000. 
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On  Saturday  last  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  Turner  Free  School,  at  Coatham,  was  laid. 
The  schools  will  be  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
will  be  103ft.  6in.  long,  52ft.  wide,  and  four  storeys 
high.  At  the  gable  end  there  will  be  a  lofty 
tower.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
under  £4,000. 

The  foundation  etone  of  the  new  National 
Schools  at  AVilmscote  was  laid  on  Friday  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  The  site  is  near  the  old 
church,  lately  restored  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
and  with  it  the  schools  have  been  designed  to  har- 
monise. They  will  be  built  of  grey  bricks  relieved 
by  eb'ght  touches  of  red  in  arches,  bands,  and 
stringcourses.  There  will  be  accommodation  for 
120  boys,  100  girls,  and  130  infants.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  J.  Medland  Taylor  and  Henry  Taylor, 
of  Manchester.  The  cost  of  the  schools  is  esti- 
mated at  £2,500. 


TO  COHRESPONDENT3. 

NOTICK. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  uotes  of  works  con- 
templated or  iu  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bnsi- 
neaa  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOK, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ment«  for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  ic,  at  ONB 
SmLLiNG  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


Becei\-ed.— E.  W.— B.  J.  T.— W.  R.  H.— W.  S.— F.  R.  N. 
H.— S.  C— O.  W.  D.— I  G  H.— I.  E.  L.,jun.— I.  N.— 
W.  R  T.-E.  W.  G.— I.  H.— C.  L.  E.--E.    P. 

Student. — Season  tickets  to  the  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion are  iasued. 

G.  C.  S. — It  is  purely  a  legal  question. 

F.  PiTHER. — You  have  to  undergo  no  examination  to  be 
come  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  You  require  two 
members,  one  to  propose  and  the  other  to  second  you,  and 
you  may  calculate  on  being  duly  elected.  The  annual 
■ubacription  is  two  guineas. 


OLoiTesponbeiixe. 
— • — 

AHCHITECTS'  CHARGES  IN  PARIS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — Looking  through  some  papers  today,  I 
came  across  the  enclosed  circular.  Oftentimes  I 
have  noticed  in  your  valuable  journal  remarks 
about  architects'  doings — working  for  paltry 
Bums  in  competitions  against  the  profession. 
What  think  you  of  the  enclosed,  where  an 
architect  circulates  such  notes  from  house  to 
boase  to  thank  his  friends  for  past  favours,  gives 
notice  of  removal,  and  quotes  his  commission  ? 

This  circular  was  left  by  a  lad,  who  had  a 
bandful,  at  my  brother-in-law's  house.  He  had 
never  built,  neither  did  he  know  the  man,  and 
certainly  shonld  never  employ  him.  Having 
condacted  works  in  France  tor  a  long  time,  and 
knowing  something  of  French  architects,  I  con- 
fess  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  although  well 
aware  that  there  are  surprising  ihing.s  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home. — I  am,  ic, 

ALFREn  A.  Andebton. 

31,  West  Hill-road,  Brighton,  April  22. 

[coi-v.] 

Paris,  le  10  Avril,  1804. 
CHANOEMENT    DE   DO.MICILE. 
MoNsiEt'R, — J'ai  riionneur  de  vous  informer  que  mes 
Bureaux  situes  rue  Notre  Dame-de-Lorette,  i2,  seront  trans- 
f^res,  h  paTtir  du  15  courant, 

Place  du  Havre,  15  (quartier  de  la  Madeleine). 
Je  aaidia  avec  empreseemeut  ceite  occasion.   Monsieur, 
pour  Tous  a.>»sim;r  que  je  contiuuerai,  conime  par  le  pass^  il 
faire  tons  mea  efforte  i)our  muritor  la  conflance  dont  vous 
m'  avez  toujoiirs  houorO. 

^  En  attendant  vos  ordres,  je  vous  pried'agreer.  Monsieur, 
rexpreaaton  du  reapectueux  dcvouement  de  votre  trfea- 
humble  et  tr^a-ob^iasaut  serviteur, 

Edouard  Colle,  Architecte, 

15,  Place  du  Havre,  Paris. 
honoraires  : 

1  Juaqu'a  lOO.OOOfr 5    n/o 

2  De  lOO.OOOfr.  i.  300,000fr 4    0/0 

3  Db  SOO.OOOfr.  li  SOO.OOOfr    3    o/O 

4  De  oOO.COOfr.  ill  l.OOO.OOOfr ]  2*  0/0 

5  Au-deaaus  de  1,000,000  de  fr 2    0/0 

ORGANS. 

Sib, — I  have  just  read  with  considerable 
amusement  the  remarkably  edifying  letter  of 
your  corretpondeut  "  B.  T.,"  who,  with  the 
charaotoristio  modesty  of  all  really  great  men. 


writes  anonymously,  and  oven  forbears  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  opinions  ho  expresses  arc 
exclusively  his  own,  but  rather  seeks  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  is  simply  stating  well-known 
facts.  "R.  T."  is  evidently  a  man  of  research, 
and  doubtless  a  great  authority  in  organ  build- 
ing matters,  but  his  exceedingly  temperate  and 
unprejti.diced  attack  on  Mr.  Henry  Willis  is  open 
to  one  Blight  objection.  His  charges  are 
utterly  untrue  in  every  particular.  He  is 
possibly  unaware  that  ho  also  calls  in  question 
the  intelligence  and  practical  knowledge  of  our 
leading  organists  and  all  those  eminent  musi- 
cians who  know  anything  on  the  subject  of 
organs;  but  I  beg  leave  to  inform  him  that  they 
tacitly  acknowledge  Mr.  Willis's  great  ability, 
and  consider  that  he  has  done  more  for  the  art 
of  organ  building  (in  this  country  at  all  events) 
than  any  other  man  of  our  time. 

Without,  however,  for  one  moment  questioning 
the  merits  of  some  other  English  builders,  whose 
existence  seems  to  be  utterly  ignored  by  your 
correspondent,  I  may  state  that  the  pneumatic 
lever  in  its  perfected  form  owes  its  existence  to 
Willis,  and  surely  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
numerous  patented  inventions  and  improve- 
ments (all  being  of  acknowledged  merit)  are 
alone  sufficient  to  entitle  liim  to  a  place  amongst 
the  organ.builders  of  Europe.  With  respect  to 
"tone,"  any  competent  judge  acquainted  with  his 
organs  will,  I  feel  certain,  unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  the  "  wishy-washy  "  (whatever  may  be  the 
exact  significance  of  that  elegant  adjective) 
diapasons,  "devoid  of  the  proper  harmonics," 
the  "  small,  miserable,  and  screamy"  mixtures 
that  will  not  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  the  "unpleasant,  tight-toned,  unequal " 
reeds  on  high  pressure,  exist  only  in  "  R.  T.'s" 
singularly  imaginative  brain,  although  one  really 
cannot  help  regretting  that  such  fluent  eloquence 
should  so  lack  the  prosaic  element  of  truth. 

Bat  this  being  essentially  a  question  of  fact 
and  not  of  argument,  will  he  instance  any  organs 
by  Willis  (as  he  is  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them)  that  are  characterised  by  all  the 
pleasant  little  faults  he  mentions,  including  the 
"  pump-handle"  (!)  that  requires  such  vigorous 
treatment  ?  and  at  the  same  time  he  might  also 
furnish  your  readers  with  a  select  list  of  the 
"shocking  rubbish"  to  bo  found  in  so  many 
English  churches,  with  the  builders'  names  at- 
tached, for  this  would  be  really  interesting. 

Now  for  the  vexed  question  of  metal.  Neither 
Schulze  nor  Cavaille  consider  that  "spotted" 
metal  affects  the  tone  of  a  pipe  in  the  slightest 
degree;  the  sole  advantage  it  possesses  is  greater 
durability.  "  K.  T."  has  doubtless  remarked 
the  "fine  singing  tone"  produced  by  the  former 
builder,  who,  nevertheless,  invariably  uses  zinc 
for  large  pipes.  He  has  also,  of  course,  seen  and 
admired  the  exquisite  workmanship  (!)  of  Herr 
Schulze,  presenting  as  it  does  such  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  "  rough  and  ready  "  style  of  iCenry 
W.Uie. 

I  remember  some  years  since  seeing  a 
chamber  organ  built  for  Lord  Brougham  by 
Robson,  an  instrument  containing  an  open  3ft. 
diapason  constructed  of  imre  silver,  but  the  tone 
was  not  affected  in  the  smallest  degree  by  this 
circumstance,  and  I  really  think  that  even  the 
highly  sensitive  ears  of  your  correspondent 
would  have  failed  to  detect  the  slightest  im- 
provement iu  the  quality  of  tone  thereby  pro- 
duced. The  employment  of  "spotted"  metal  is 
simply  a  question  of  cost.  Ou  the  continent  it 
is  used  much  more  extensively  than  in  England, 
because  builders  theie  obtain,  as  a  rule,  more 
than  double  the  price  paid  lor  similar  work  here 
in  England.  In  this  country  quantity  is  too  often 
considered  of  more  importance  than  quality,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  do  possess  many 
execrable  specimens  of  so-called  cheap  organ 
luildinj ;  but  once  alter  this  system  of  false 
economy,  pay  English  builders  continental 
prices,  and  it  will  be  found  that  we  can  produce 
instruments  far  surpassing  anything  to  be  found 
out  of  England. 

In  advocatin:;  French  reeds — which  are  cer- 
tainly very  fine — it  is  frequently  forgotten  that 
everything  is  done  to  enhance  their  effect  in  a 
French  organ.  The  flue  work  is  entirely  of  a 
Gamba  and  fluty  qnality,  calculated  to  support 
and  enrich  the  reeds  ;  not,  as  iu  English  and 
German  organs,  allowed  to  have  a  distinct  and 
independent  character  of  its  own.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  French  instruments  are  never 
characterised  by  imy  breadth  or  grandeur  of 
tone  iu  their  general  effect,  but  partake  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  an  barmoniam  on  a  large 


scale.  Place  French  reeds  in  an  Enclish  organ, 
fairly  test  them  against  some  of  Willis's  "tight- 
toned,  unequal"  specimens— especially  in  com. 
bination  wit,h  the  rest  of  the  work — and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  the  result  would  be  in  his  favour. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add  that  if  so  many 
eminent  musicians  state  their  opinion  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  the  organ-builder  of  England,  it  seems 
somewhat  strange  that,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  obtaining  their  instrument  at 
"  prime  cost,"  the  Committee  of  the  Albert  Hall 
of  Science  and  Art  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
his  services,  as  they  were  guided  in  their  deci- 
sion by  vc-y  eminent  musicians,  and  Mr.  Willig 
was  unanimously  selected  to  execute  the  im- 
portant work. 

Apologising  for  so  intruding  on  your  space, 
and  assuring  you  that  I  have  not  the  slight«8t 
personal  interest  in  this  question,  I  am,  &o., 

Fhederick  Arches. 

81,  Regent-street,  April  23. 


THE  EARTH  SYSTEM. 

SlE, — In  your  publication  of  the  24th  inst, 
your  correspondent  "  B."  has  stated  two  facta 
with  regard  to  the  above  system  which  are 
most  erroneous.  He  speaks  of  the  manure  ap, 
"after  all,  a  very  doubtful  article,  one  I  am  sure 
no  experienced  or  scientific  farmer  or  gardener 
would  think  worth  the  labour  of  fetching  from 
the  common  dep6t.  Now,  I  am  able  to  contra- 
dict this,  as  I  know  several  instances  in  which 
the  earth,  after  passing  through  the  closets,  is  sold 
for  60  shillings  per  ton.  Again,  he  says,  "and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  sanction  a  system  equivalent 
to  this,  that  of  placing  dried  earth  in  the  hopper 
and  removing  the  receptacle  that  receives  it  ; 
and  this  daily,  for  it  must  not  be  told  us  that 
the  contents  might  remain  longer  without 
becoming  offensive."  If  your  corre-poodent 
willgoto  the  offices  of  the  Earth  Closet  Company 
he  may  there  see  in  the  cellar  quite  a  cartload 
of  the  earth,  after  having  passed  through  the 
closets,  and  from  which  not  the  slightest  smell 
arises;  moreover,  the  contents  of  the  receptacle 
of  a  commode  may  be  kept  in  a  bedroom  for 
months  and  not  the  faintest  smell  is  perceptible. 
In  the  West  Riding  Prison  at  Wakefield  there 
are  closets  in  nearly  200  cells,  the  receptacle  is 
only  emptied  once  a  week,  and  no  smell  what- 
ever arises. — I  am,  &q.,       H.  J.  Gikdlkstone. 

31,  Dake-street,  Westminster,  April  29. 


THE    EARTH-CLOSET. 

SiK, — "  B.,"  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  inst. 
admits  the  extreme  evils  of  the  present  system 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage  from  houses  when  he 
says,  "  We  carry  away  by  very  imperfect  con- 
trivances the  refuse  of  dwellings  into  the  rivers 
and  streams,  thus  polluting  the  waters,  and 
wasting  a  product  that  would  be  highly  useful 
manure."  The  argument  that  follows  is  simply 
a  laisse  faire — I  suppose  on  the  principle  that  it 
"  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to 
those  we  know  not  of,"  forgetting  its  inapplica- 
bility, as  he  has  admitted  after  proof  that  these 
ills  had  no  existence  in  fact.  He  says,  "  An 
earth-closet  in  itself  may  be  made  as  little  liable 
to  derangement  as  a  water-closet ;  but  what 
would  happen  in  the  majority  of  households  if 
the  water  to  supply  them  had  to  be  placed  in  a 
receptacle,  and  the  contents  had  to  be  emptied 
every  day  ?  It  would  be  impossible  to  avoid 
very  much  annoyance  and  discomfort,  to  say 
nothing  of  greater  evils."  This  no  doubt  would 
be  true  of  water,  but  he  adds,  "  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  sanction  a  system  equivalent  to  this — 
that  of  placing  dry  earth  in  the  hopper,  and  re- 
moving the  receptacle  that  receives  it,  and  this 
daily,  for  it  must  not  be  told  to  us  that  the  con- 
tents might  remain  longer  without  becoming 
oSensive.  If  allowed  to  remain  until  decompo- 
sition sets  in,  which  would  be  within  twenty 
hours — and  very  often  decomposition  of  solid 
matter  his  taken  place  before  it  leaves  the 
human  body — then  no  kind  or  amount  of  earth 
would  prevent  the  escape  of  efilavia."  I  have 
seldom  met  with  so  many  inaccuracies  expressed 
in  so  few  lines.  The  public  aie  not  asked  to 
remove  the  contents  of  the  receptacle  daily,  nor 
weekly,  nor  monthly,  nor  even  quarterly  ;  the 
removal  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sons using  a  closet,  and  upon  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  vessel  or  vault  which  is  the  receptacle. 
And  I  must  tell  him  that  hundreds  can  prove 
that  the  earth  may  remain  without  offence  for  an 
indefinite  time.     In  Wakefield  prison  there  are 
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two  handred  of  the  cells  fitted  with  earth-closet?. 
and  the  earth  is  removed  weekly,  bat  it  has  re- 
mained on  occasions  for  a  month. 

No  matter  how  long  it  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, decomposition  does  not  set  in,  as  it  is 
prevented  by  tie  application  of  earth,  which  is 
chemical  in  its  action.  Even  in  case  of  diseasi', 
whore  decomposition  has  begnr,  earth  takes  up 
all  the  gnsc?,  arrests  further  decomposition, 
destroys  the  effluvia  and  poisons  that  previously 
emanated.  Notwithstanding  the  argument 
which  "B."  hiis  indulged  in,  to  the  inconsistency 
oi  which  we  learn  ho  was  blinded  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  "dust  cart,"  he  had  written  :  "I  had 
tried  a  closet  devised  by  a  gentleman  of  Read- 
ing for  several  month?,  using  peat  charcoal  as 
the  best  deodoriser  known  to  us,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  successful  ; "  and  yet  he  recom- 
mends instead  that  which  lie  characterises  as 
partof  the  very  "imperfect  contrivances,"  and  in 
justification  admits  that  the  earth-closet  does 
save  lor  nse  the  excrementicious  matter  ;  but 
adds:  "lam  sure  no  experienced  or  soientifio 
farmer  or  gardener  would  think  it  worth  the 
labour  of  fetching  from  the  common  dej  6t." 
This  statement  is  best  answered  by  the  follow. 
ing  testimonials  : — 

"Mr.  J.  Gadsden,  who  holds  upwards  of  GOO 
acres,  who  has  applied  earth  once  passed 
thronsh  the  closet  to  a  turnip  crop,  and  has  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  roots  I  ever  saw,  esti- 
mates its  minimum  value  at  £3  per  ton." 

"  Mr.  Gamble  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion." 

"  Mr.  lly.  Taylor,  manure  dealer,  Dorset, 
estimates  it  at  from  £2  to  £3  per  ton." 

"  Rev.  H.  Bunon,  Bt- Ivedere,  obtained  crops 
from  employing  it  when  stable  manure  had 
failed.  His  peas  grew  to  7ft.,  and  were  covered 
with  pods,  while  the  white  heads  of  his  cabbages 
weighed  four  pounds." 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  how  limited  is 
the  chemical  knowledge  of  your  correspondent. 
He  oOfors  in  proof  that  earth  does  not  possess 
deodorising  or  chemical  properties,  for  he 
says,  "  if  a  shovelfull  of  the  mixed  excreta  and 
carih  be  placed  in  the  fire  foul  gases  will  be 
eivcn  off."  That  i.s  if  any  chemical  compound 
is  placed  on  a  shovel,  over  a  fire,  and  it  gives 
off  fuu'cs,  its  ingredients  were  not  chemically 
combined.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  would 
give  us  the  history  of  this  discovery. — I 
am,  &o.,  £_ 

THE  NATIONAL  COTT.AGE  HOSPITAL 
FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

SiK, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Buti.ding  News, 
signed  "W.  Bosworth,"  and  which  calls  for  a 
few  trief  remarks.  Tho  internal  or  ground 
plans  of  the  cottages  have  been  in  the  main 
definitely  aj^reed  upon.  For  these  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hellyer,  the  honorary  architect. 
The  advertisement  in  your  paper  was  for  designs 
of  the  external  elevations.  &c.,  of  the  cottages, 
these  to  be,  in  their  main  features,  in  accordance 
witMhe  ground  plans  furnished.  The  lemune- 
ration  for  the  plan  selected  (should  choice  of 
any  be  made),  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  supported  in 
slaliuf,  will  not  bo  confined  to  the  premiums 
mentioned,  but  such  terms  will  be  offered  as 
appear  to  the  general  committee  to  be  right 
and  fair,  and  in  the  action  of  that  committee  I 
am  satisfied  competitors  may  place  the  fullest 
confidence.  Owing  to  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place  in  lurnishing  the  lithographed  plans 
the  time  will  now  be  extended  to  the  21st  of 
ilay.— I  am,  &c., 

Artii'jk  HiLl  ir.iss.iLL,  M.D. 

Ventnor,  April  28. 


among  the  eight  competitors,  in  interpreting  the 
instructions  as  I  did. — I  am,  &c., 

Alfred  Watekhouse. 
8,  New  Cavendish-street,  Portland- 
place,  W.,  April  29. 


MANCHESTER     TOWNHALL     COMPETI- 
TION. 

Sib,— -With  reference  to  Mr.  Charlesworth's 
letter  in  your  last  week's  impression,  you  will 
perhaps  allow  me  just  to  say  that  I  am  glad  he 
has  quoted  at  full  length  the  passage  in  the 
instructions,  from  which  in  my  former  note  I 
gave  an  extract  merely.  I  had  no  wish  to  ignore 
the  lines  Mr.  Charlcsworth  has  italicized,  and 
your  readers  can  now  judge  for  themselves 
whether  the  instructions  do,  or  do  not,  allow 
some  degree  of  latitude  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
jections in  the  Princess-street  and  Lloyd-street 
fronts.    At  all  events,  I  was  by  no  means  alone,  l 


Silt,— I  h.iil  much  ple;i3ure  in  iienisin;i  your  adinirnbU 
criticiue  oa  the  sccoiui  set  of  designa  for  theabovo,  and  tlie 
public  are  much  mdcbtixt  to  you  for  hiyiUR  before  them  .-lu 
uubi;ised  statement  of  the  faults  anil  merits  of  the  same  ; 
but  I  thiuk  it  would  have  been  far  preferable,  and  the  pub' 
he  would  have  been  much  Iwtter  satisfied,  if  your  sugges- 
tion had  been  carried  out,  and  the  tii-st  selected  designs 
exhibited  with  the  Last,  instead  of  being  kept  hidden  : 
more  especially  those  of  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  In  comment- 
ing upon  tho  designs  finally  selected,  you  said  "it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  the  pl.an  that  we  find  anything  commend- 
able, and  here  Sir.  Waterhouse  haa  been  very  successful." 
Now,  in  order  that  the  public  may  have  some  i<lea  of  the 
way  in  wliieh  justice  was  done  to  "tho  competitors  by  the 
professional  gentleman  who  made  the  first  selection.  I  can, 
if  required,  give  you  the  name  ami  address  of  one  of  the 
fii-st  comjietitors  who  would  have  no  objection  to  show  his 
rejected  plans,  (Ae  inai^i/:alures  o/ which  are  thi  same  as 
iliose  f>f  thi  ones  fiua'.lij  selecUd.  This  will  also  show  what 
reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  pompous  article  of  your  con- 
temporary, called  by  one  of  your  correspondents,  "  Couleur 
de  rose,"  and  prove  once  mora  tho  truth  of  the  proverb, 
"  Tout  ce  qui  biiUe  n'esi  pas  or."— I  am.  &o., 

Ajiril  2S,  1S03.  A  Non-Competitor. 


!ntercouuminiQtioii. 


QUESTIONS. 

[S39.]— CONSTANT  FOB  MEASURING  STRENGTH 
OF  GIRDERS.— I  should  feel  obliged  if  auy  correspondent 
would  state  tho  value  of  tho  constiint  to  bo  used  iu  calcu- 
lating the  strength  of  solid  rolleil  girders  with  equfd 
fliuiges. — J. 


[S40.1-STONE  PIPES  AND  FROST.-Would  any  one 
of  your  correspondents,  who  has  bad  pnictical  eiperionce 
in  executing  stonework,  kindly  give  me  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  stono  down-pipe.  lOin.  in  diameter,  the  bore  4in 
would  be  liable  to  fracture  by  frost  or  the  action  of  water 
in  any  way  ;  and  further,  if  le.ad  lining  would  secure  against 
this  danger,  or  be  otherwise  desirable?— X.  Y  Z 


[S41.I-0RGAN  BDILDING. -Would  some  con-espon- 
dent  be  kind  enough  to  oMige  an  am.ateur  by  ausweriu"  the 
foUowmg  questions?— 1st.  What  proportion  should  the 
height  and  width  of  the  mouth  have— to  the  diameter  of  a 
pipe— for  open  diapason,  principal,  and  fifteenth  ;  and 
height  of  mouth  for  wooden  st-  oi.ap.ason  ;  and  is  the  s.auio 
pro,)ortion  observed  iu  both  large  and  small  pipes  ?  -Jud 
What  thickness  should  the  languetto  be,  and  should  the 
upper  lip  be  immediately  over  the  opening  between  under 
lip^md  languette,-  and  what  angles  should  the  upper  aud 
under  lips  be  bent  to  ?  A  sketch  would  much  assist  — 
Amateur. 


tS42.]-DRAIN  TRAPS— Can  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  whether  there  is  manufactured  and  sold  a  better 
form  of  trap  for  kitchen  sinks  than  the  ordinary  brass  bell 
trap?  The  bell  trap,  as  now  in  use,  is  defective  ;  because, 
by  the  careloisuess  of  servants,  the  grating  (and  with  it  the 
bell,  and  of  covu-se  the  trap)  is  frequently  left  off,  so  as  to 
allow  the  passage  down  the  waste  pipe  of  the  dirt  which 
accumulates  in  sinks,  and  when  tliis  is  tho  case  the  sink  acts 
as  a  ventilator  from  the  sewer  into  the  house.  I  recollect 
havmg  business  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
who  stands  prominently  forward  in  the  liter.ary  world  upon 
sanitary  subjects,  and  who  1  found  paid  so  little  attention 
to  bis  own  house  that  he  thus  had  a  constant  supply  of 
sewer  gas  in  it.  Some  people,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience, 
have  no  trap  in  tlie  sink,  but  allow  the  w.aste  pipe  to  com 
municate  with  the  drain  immediately  above  a  svi>hon  pipe. 
This  is  objectionable,  ,asthe  refuse  from  the  sink  frequently 
stops  up  the  syphon  pipe;  and  the  same  objection  applies 
10  a  brick  cesspool  aud  dip  tr.ap  in  the  drain.  Others, 
.again,  in  the  case  of  a  kitchen  built  ,as  an  outbuilding'  iu  a 
yard,  allow  the  waste  pipe  from  the  sink  to  project' from 
the  wall  over  an  iron  D  trap  or  bell  tr.ap  iu  the  yard.  But 
this  system  is  not  alw.iys  practicable ;  .and  when  it  is,  is  the 
cause  frequently  of  a  diimp,  greasy,  slimy  wall,  and  unclean 
paving.  What  is  wanted  is  some  adaptation  of  the  D  trap 
for  sinks.  In  a  D  trap  the  grating  may  be  removed  with- 
out destroying  the  trap,  and  at  the  same  time  without 
allowing  the  entrance  of  rubbish  to  the  drain.  Whilst 
upon  this  subject,  allow  me  to  state  that  local  boards  and 
sanitary  inspectors  should,  for  the  most  important  reasons, 
entirely  discard  the  old  bell  trap  for  surface  and  yard  drain- 
age. From  my  experience,  I  find  th.it  half  the  bell  traps 
in  London  are  minus  the  gratings,  which  are  slightly  m.ade 
of  cast  iron,  and  soon  get  brokeu ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  new  system  of  house  drainage  is  the  cause  of  an  exten- 
sive amount  of  disease,  by  bringing  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  occupier  of  the  house  a  beautiful  contrivance  for  the 
direct  ventilation  of  a  vast  network  of  sewers.  The  D  trap, 
or  others  equal  in  efficiency,  ought  to  be  the  only  trap 
allowed.  Its  advantages  are  — 1.  Th.at  the  gj'ating  may  be 
removed  or  broken  without  destroying  the  trap.  2.  It 
prevents  the  entrance  of  dirt  into  the  drain.  3.  It  is 
more  easy  to  cleanse,  and  its  stoppage  by  dirt  in  tho  trap 
more  easily  understood.  4.  It  has  an  adv.antage  over  the 
bell  trap,  because  its  form  prevents  children  taking  the  t«p 
olT  and  dropping  sticks  and  stones  into  the  drain,  an 
extremely  frequent  cause  of  stoppage  in  poor  localities. — 
A.  KlRKBV. 


[843.]— DENNETT'S  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 
—Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  wh.at  is  the  principle  of 
Dennett's  fireproof  construction  for  lloora,  ceilings,  and 
roofs? — Inquirer. 


1344.]— BURNING  CLAT.-What  isthe  best  method  of 
burning  clay  into  brick  ballast  to  form  road  bottoms  ?— 

FaEEHOUJER. 


[Mo.J— ROY.\L  ACADEMY.— How  can  I  become  a  stu- 
dent of  tho  Royal  Academy ;  what  is  the  expense ;  and 
what  are  tho  advantages  attached  to  tho  studantahiD?— 
I'dpil.  "^ 


REPLIES. 

[SlO.l-MIXED  CEMKNT.-Ut  mo  advise  vour  corro- 
spondont  not  to  mix  his  half  and  half  in  tho  w"av  ho  pio- 
[losos,  or  ho  will  repent  it.  lloman  cement  cinnot  bo 
relied  upon  for  outdoor  work.  Portland  is  tho  only  cement 
trustworthy  where  water  i»  concerned.  A  caso  came  under 
my  notice  a  couple  of  yoara  ago,  whole  the  o  nploynieut  of 
Roman  cement  in  some  foundations  cost  those  using  it 
£2,50  for  pulling  down  the  w.dl  and  rebuilding  it  in  Port- 
land. It  was  no  better  than  dirt ;  had  neither  set  nor 
bond,  and  common  mortar  would  have  made  a  bettor  job 

— E.XPEBIENCE. 


tSlS.l-BULGINO  WALL.  —  I  am  afraid  "Nep"  hai 
not  built  his  wall  mion  a  proper  plan,  and  that  it  h.aa  no 
buttresses,  as  ho  mentions  that  it  is  Xft.  Cin.  thick.  It  so, 
a  wall  '.'Oft.  long  and  12ft.  high  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
bulge.  I  take  it  his  wall  is  built  as  represented  in  the  plan 
(fig.  1),  whereas,  it  should  luave  been  constructed  as  in  fig.  ". 


I     C.  S 
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However,  the  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  prevent  it  falling 
down,  as  it  seems  likely  to  do.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
the  following  plan,  which  is  often  adopted  in  similar 
cases  :— Get  a  balk  of  timber,  or,  better  still,  an  iron  cast- 
ing, .and  jilace  it  against  the  part  bulging  out  as  in  fig.  3 


I- 


nc.s 


taking  care  to  screw  it  well  up  by  bolta  pas.'^ing  tUi-ough 
the  casting  and  the  wall,  gO(xi  substantial  washera  beiii<' 
used  at  the  other  side  of  tho  walL— J.  S.  ° 

E816.1-STAMPED  SPECIFICATIONS.  —  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  would  be  a  safer  plan  to  stamp  a  specifi- 
cation ;  but  if  a  man  put  his  signature  to  a  deed,  and  after- 
wards refused/Jr  failed  to  carry  it  out.  pleading  that  there 
was  no  stamp  to  it,  he  would  certiunly  lose  hiscaso  iu  equity, 
although  he  might  not  iu  law.  But  now  there  is  a  bettor 
spirit  pervading  our  law  courts.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  an  eminent  judge  decided  dead  against  a  man  who 
strove  to  escape  from  hia  obligation  by  a  legal  quibble  ; 
and  remarked  that  the  time  was  gone  by  for  allowing 
justice  to  be  thwarted  by  such  puerile  pleas,— Clerk. 

[817.]— MORTAR  FROM  OLD  MATERIAL.— Allow  me 
to  inform  "Builder"  that  I  have  frequently  used  old  bricks 
and  rubbish  in  the  manner  he  moutions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  concrete,  but  never  for  mortar.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  known  them  to  be  so  used  when  it  was  impossible, 
except  at  an  enormous  price,  to  procure  any  suitable  sand. 
A  great  deal  in  this  instance  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  lime,  and  the  old  materials  should  not  be  groimd  too 
fine,  or  the  mortar  will  be  weak  in  binding  pi-opertiisa. 
With  proper  care  I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  thorn  if  I 
could  not  get  s;ind.— Contractor 


[S'21.]— GILDING.— OU  gilding  is  used  for  outaide  work, 
and  the  adhesive  material  used  is  called  oil  size.  It  mut.t 
always  be  kept  free  from  dust,  and  well  stirred  l>efore  it  is 
used,  and  laid  on  as  thinly  as  possible.  The  gold  leaf  is 
then  applied  after  some  time,  when  the  size  has  so  far  sunk 
into  the  surface  to  be  gilded  as  to  be  what  is  called  "tacky  " 
on  tho  face.  Water  gUding  is  used  for  such  purposes  as 
picture  frames,  and  the  material  used  for  sticking  the  leaf 
is  water  size  ;  this  mupt  bo  applied  in  a  succession  of  coats 
until  a  perfectly  flat  face  is  obtained,  and  then  when  it  h.oa 
set  the  face  of  the  size  is  wetted,  and  whilst  wet  the  gold 
leaf  is  applied.  Both  processes  require  great  skill,  and 
success  cannot  be  attained  in  them  without  much  practice. 
—Hope. 


[S22  I-COMPO  ORNAMENTS  —The  materials  used  in 
corapo  ornaments  are  glue,  resin,  and  raw  linseed  oil. 
Boil  the  glue  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  half 
a  pint ;  melt  the  resin  iti  the  oil  in  the  proportion  of  a 
pound  t^  a  pint  of  oil;  then  boil  all  together,  and  when 
well  boiled  mix  a  quantity  of  whiting  to  about  the  consis- 
tencT  of  dough,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  put  into  the  mouM, 
or  otherwise.— F.  R. 


[S2.3.1— CHANGE  RIXGING.  —  If  "Changeling"  will 
apply  to  the  Society  of  Ringors  at  Leeds  they  will  send  him 
a  book,  at  the  coat  of  about  3s.,  which  will  give  him  tho 
information  he  retiuires  for  change  ringlug  from  two  to 
eight  bells.— F.  R. 


rS25.]-PAINTINQ  ON  WINT)OW-GLASS.— If  the  de- 
coration is  intended  to  be  for  inside  work,  a  not  very 
lasting,  but  pleasing,  effect  may  be  obtaine^l  by  using  only 
the  mo-^t  transparent  colours,  such  as  gamlK>ge.  lake,  Prua« 
sian  blue,  in  cake  colours,  carefully  rubbed  on  a  palette,  aud 
when  dry  vamishtd  with  copal  vamiah.— Exeter. 


[S2t5.]— RUST  ON  STEEL  ORNAMENTS.— There  is  no 
way  of  entirely  cleaning  off  rust  spots  when  they  are  formed, 
but  they  can  be  prevented  entirely  by  coating  the  steel  with 
a  colourless  lacquer. — Chain  Mail. 


[S29.1— SUPPORTING  A  BEAM.— The  manner  "G.  U." 
described  for  inserting  a  wooden  girder  into  an  arch  in  your 
last  is.-fue  is  not  practicable,  because,  iu  the  first  place,  he 
removes  the  "kev,"  aud  theoBubiititutea  wood,  which  would 
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sbrink  md  the  ithi.le  biiilJiiig  collspoe.  I  ivoulJ  suggest 
usiOK  k  strtmg  cajt-iron  saddli-.  ajd  set  over  the  koystone. 
in  the  contro  i.f  which  I  would  form  a  centriil  web,  and  the 
w,v^-l  "irrlr  )e  Wilted  to  it,  aa  p«r  sketch.     By  adopting 


GIRDER 


and  that  the  infrinsement  of  the  act  constituted 
the  ofFence.  The  Court  held  that  the  registra- 
ti.n  was  sufEcieut,  and  that  the  photograph  of  a 
thing  or  picture  was  a  picture  itself;  and,  there- 
fare,  that  the  sale  of  the  t%venty-six  photographs 
having  been  proved,  it  did  not  matter  whether 
it  was  one  transaction  or  twenty-six  offences. 
Rule  refused. 


ARCH 


z:^ 


this  i>Iaii,  tbe  giulor  aud  tioddlo  might  be  removed  without 
difficultv,  uuil  thu  nail  made  good,  aa  Uiough  it  had  never 
exist«d.— F.  II.  L. 


[832.}— PAPER-HAXOINGS.— In  reply  to  "J.  Gold,"  I 
beg  ro  say  that  tlid  powder  UMd  to  produce  the  raised 
flowen  on  paperhangings  is  composed  of  very  duoly  ground 
doth.  It  is  applied  thus  ;— The  pattern  block  having  been 
dabbed  down,  a  prepared  face  covered  wiih  size  is  pressed 
on  the  paper,  and  the  impression  is  of  course  left  in  size. 
The  sheet  thu»  prepared  \a  thou  taken  to  a  "hammock"  ou 
treadles  covered  with  the  powder,  a  lath  being  employed  to 
strike  up  the  under  surface  of  the  hammock,  and  so  fix  the 
powder  on  the  sized  ^heet. — C.  AV.  T. 

[S33.}— BUILDING  CDIMXEYS.— In  answer  to  "Edwin 
flate,"  I  may  i^y  that  building  chimneys  of  great  height 
the  shaft  should  diminish  from  base  to  top,  rouiid  orsquare, 
with  flue  circle  of  one  diameter.  By  this  you  gain  the 
reverse  bond  in  your  brickwork.  At  the  same  time,  you 
should  be  particular  in  vour  beil  and  quarter  joints.  Four 
conrses  to  one  foot  will  make  the  work  solid  for  great 
lieighta.— Ja>i1::s  Sa-VKV,  Guilford  Lawn,  Ramsgate. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  strike  of  the  )>rick3etter3  at  Stockport  for  an  advance 
from  69.  Gd.  to  t>s,  per  day,  is  seriously  affecting  eevei-al 
largo  audertakiugs  now  la  coiu'se  of  erection  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  Bricklayen*'  Union  at  Liverpool  have  caused  a  strike 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Holme  and  Nicol,  large  builders 
and  contractors  there,  the  grounds  of  dispute  being  under- 
stood to  be  the  refusal  of  Messrs.  Holote  and  Nicol  s  fore- 
man Xo  pay  a  penalty  of  £5  t^^wards  the  expenses  of  a 
former  strike,  and  an  opposition  to  a  new  code  of  rules  of 
which  the  master  builders  had  given  notice.  The  Master 
Builders'  Awtociation  have  intimated  that,  unle  s  the  strike 
against  Me»-r».  Ilulme  and  Nicol  be  immediately  with- 
drawn, steps  will  bo  taken  to  protect  that  firm,  and  that, 
after  May  4  ne.tt,  the  master  bricklayers  will  only  employ 
men  who  are  willing  to  work  under  the  new  code  of  rules. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Mos.— Society  of  Engineers,— "On  tbe  Marseilles  Docks," 
by  M.  De  Merritens. 

Xtrts.— Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. — Renewed  discussion 
upon  the  papers  on  Irrigation  in  ludia  and 
ill  Spain,  S. 

Fri.  _  Architectural  Association.  —  Special  business 
meeting,  after  which  a  discussion  on  the  best 
means  of  utilising  superfluous  heat  from  ordi- 
nary fires.    Chair  taken  at  7.30. 

Sat.— Associated  Arts  Institute.  -  Committee    meeting. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  memorial  window  h.is  just  been  placed  in  the  Guild 
hall,  York.  The  subject  commemorated  is  the  marriage  of 
King  Edwird  III.  and  Pbilippa,  of  Hainault,  in  York 
Minster,  on  January  24,  13.*$,  and  occupies  the  principal 
portion  of  tho  four  chief  lights  of  the  window.  Among 
the  figures  repre-U'iited  are  the  young  King  and  his  bride, 
the  Archbl--hop(William  de  Melton),  who  is  giving  the  nup- 
tial benediction.  Nicholas  do  I.,angton,  who,  in  V^28,  was 
for  the  seventh  time  Mayor  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Lancaster 
and  Lord  Mortimer. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS.  ETC. 

The  Polish  patriots  have  determined  upon  erecting  a 
monuraont  commemorative  of  the  struggles  of  Poland  to 
regain  her  national  independence.  Tlie  &ite  chosen  is  in 
one  of  the  moat  Wautiful  districts  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
heighta  of  Hapi>eniwyl,  bordering  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
This  memorial  will  consist  of  a  colmnn  of  black  marble, 
28ft.  high,  standing  upon  three  platforms  of  granite,  each 
of  the  latter  i-ervitig  ;is  a  step  up  to  the  pedestal.  On  the 
summit  will  be  an  eagle  with  outj<pread  wings.  Historical 
inscriptions  and  the  arms  of  Poland  are  to  be  carved  iipon 
four  tablets  on  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft ;  and  the  whole 
will  bo  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  the  course  of  the  summer  A  circular  from 
Count  I..adit>]afl  PIat«rr,  dated  VilU  Broelberg,  near  Zurich, 
April  22,  has  been  i.ssued,  in  which  an  api^eal  is  made  to 
all  who  have  thecAUse  of  Poland  at  heart  to  aasiut  in  carry- 
ing out  this  patriotic  demonstration. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

CoprRiGiiT  IN  Photookaphs. — Graves  r- 
Beale. — Mr.^Francis  moTed  for  a  rule  calling 
upon  Alderman  Sir  R.  Garden  and  other  justices 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  state  a  case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
a  matter  in  which  they  had  adjudicated,  relating 
to  copyright  in  certain  photographic  pictaree. 
Beale  was  o  photographic  artist  and  picture 
dealer  in  St.  Faul's-chnrchyard,  and  Mr.  Graves 
was  tbe  owner  of  three  pictures,  namely,  "  The 
Sermon,"  "The  Second  Sermon,"  and  "Ordered 
on  Foreign  Service."  The  defendant  took  photo- 
graphs of  the  engravings,  and  sold  a  number  of 
them,  and  be  was  convicted  in  twenty. six  cases, 
and  lined  by  the  justices  5s.  in  each  case.  The  fines 
were  paid  under  protest.  The  magistrates  were 
called  open  to  state  the  grounds  of  theirdecieion, 
but  refused  on  the  plea  that  there  was  sufficient 
eviilenco  of  the    registration  of  the  copyright, 


iur  ^fEce  %Mx, 


Adulteration  would  seem  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  In  a  recent  lecture  to  the  Social  Science 
Association,  Dr.  Letheby,  analyst  to  the  corpora- 
lion  of  the  city  of  London,  mentioned  that 
water  is  put  into  milk,  lard  into  butter,  chicory 
iuto  coflee,  and  black  tea  is  faced  with  black 
lead,  the  green  is  also  "got  up"  with  minerals, 
powdered  gypsum,  and  Prussian  blue.  The  Doctor 
might  have  added  that  sugar  is  extensively 
sanded,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  beverage  we 
drink  that  is  not  more  or  less  adulterated,  or,  in 
other  words,  piiironed. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  is  to  be  held  at  Willis's  Rooms  on 
Wednesday  next,  May  6,  when  the  chair  will  be 
occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  Hatton  Gregory,  the 
president. 

Early  next  week  the  portion  of  the  Southern 
Thames  Embankment,  extending  from  Westmin- 
ster to  Lambeth  Bridge,  will  he  opened  to  the 
public.  To-morrow  the  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  will  walk  in  procession  along  the 
footway,  and  inaugurate  the  opening. 

The  authorities  of  Trinity  Coliege,  Dublin,  are 
about  to  moderni:^e  the  quadrangle  in  fruut  ol 
their  buildings  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  un. 
covered  the  Burke  statue.  They  intend  to  plant 
shrubs  and  to  place  a  handsome  ji-'i  d'eaw  in  a 
suitable  position. 

Dr.  Lunge  gives,  in  'DinijXer' s  Jouinil,  a 
method  of  making  au  excellent  black  varnish 
for  ironwork.  He  distils  gas  tar  until  nearly  all 
the  Volatile  pi  oducis  are  got  rid  of.  He  then  stops 
the  distillation,  and  dissolves  the  residual  pitch 
either  in  the  heavier  oils,  or,  if  a  very  quickly 
drying  varnish  is  required,  in  the  light  oils  or 
naphtha.  This  varnish  is,  of  course,  the  original 
tar  minus  the  ammonia  water,  carbolic  acid,  and 
other  things  which  give  it  its  disagreeable  odour, 
and  make  it  so  long  in  drying. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Cole  hag  de- 
termined to  dtcline  the  bonus  of  £1,500  in  addi- 
tion to  his  usual  salary,  which  he  is  returned  as 
having  received  in  a  paper  recently  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  services  in  Paris  while  superintend- 
ing the  British  Section  of  the  E.vhibiiion.  This 
matter  was  alluded  to  by  us  last  week. 

Donors  and  constructors  of  drinking  fountains 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  not  the  least  in- 
terested of  the  public  in  their  philanthropicid 
endeavours  are  the  young,  and  so  design  their 
structures  that  they  may  not  be  inaccessible  to 
thirsty  juveniles  under  -ift.  6in.  At  the  fountain 
in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  wo  noticed  this  week  a 
cjamiv,  after  several  unsuccessful  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  footing  on  the  iron  guard  protecting  the 
part  assigned  to  dogs,  wlio  in  this  respect  are  by 
far  the  better  provided  for,  tumble  backwards 
into  tho  gutter,  with  the  result  of  increased 
dampness  to  his  breeches  and  dryness  in  his 
throat. 

A  sad  accident  occurred  at  Chicago  ou  Good 
Friday.  The  Homan  Catholic  Cathedral  of  St. 
Mary  was  filled  with  worshippers,  and  the 
weight  of  tho  multitude  caused  a  ]Jorlion  of  the 
floor  to  give  way,  which,  raising  a  great  dust,  led 
some  one  to  cry  "  Fire  !"  A  terrible  panic  en- 
sued, and  in  the  rush  that  was  made  for  the 
di  ors  four  women  were  crushed  to  death,  and 
twenty  or  more  persons  were  seriously  injured, 
three  of  them  having  since  died. 


A  fund  is  being  raised  for  the  arclteological  ex- 
ploration of  Bcme.  Of  the  vast  importance  of 
such  an  exploration  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  treasurer  of  the  British  Archreo. 
logical  Society  of  Rome,  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  lor  the  purpose. 

At  a  meeting  of  Cotnmissioners  of  Supply,  held 
at  Selkirk  on  Tuesday.— Mr.  Rhind,  architect, 
being  present — the  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  County  Buildings  were  adopted,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Government.  The  total 
estimates  are  slightly  over  £7000. 

The  Society  of  Arts  will  consider  the  award  of 
the  Albert  medal  at  their  next  meeting.  The 
medal  was  instituted  to  reward  "  distinguished 
merit  in  promoting  arts,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce." In  1864  Sir  Rowland  Hill  obtained  the 
medal  for  his  reforms  in  the  postal  system.  In 
1865  the  Emperor  of  the  French  obtained  the 
medal  for  his  judicious  "patronage  of  art,  his 
enlightened  commercial  policy,"  and  for  the 
"  abolition  of  passports  in  favour  of  British  sub* 
jects."  In  1866  Prolessor  Faraday  obtained  the 
medal,  and  in  1867  W.  F.  Cooke  and  Professor 
Wheatstono  in  recognition  of  their  joint  labours 
in  establishing  the  first  electric  telegraph. 

Mr.  Maclagjn,  II.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Murray 
have  lately  been  in  communication  with  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  their 
requirements  for  cottages  erected  in  Scotland 
under  their  sanction.  The  commissioners  say 
that  while  they  still  adhere  to  the  principle  of 
four-roomed  cottages  as  the  best  means  of 
separating  the  sexes,  under  the  representations 
made  that  the  cost  operates  as  a  restriction  on 
improved  cottage  building,  every  facility  shall 
be  given  to  extend  the  practice,  which  already 
has  in  many  cases  been  adopted,  of  sanctioning 
cottages  composed  of  three  lOoms,  to  be  charged 
on  the  estate.  In  such  cases  it  is  recommended 
that  the  living-room  should  not  be  of  a  leas 
size  than  16ft.  by  18(t ,  and  lOft.  in  height,  bnt 
in  no  case  should  the  size  be  less  than  12ft.  by 
15ft.,  nor  the  height  less  than  8ft. — they  think 
9ft.  preferable.  They  are  further  of  opinioa 
that  the  method  of  structure  which  encourageB 
the  practice  of  having  recesses  in  which  box- 
beds  are  placed  should  be  avoided.  A  scullery 
or  wash-up  place  as  well  as  the  usual  out  offices 
should,  of  course,  be  also  provided. 

We  view,  with  great  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment, the  obstacles  thrown  by  the  Government, 
on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Torrens' 
"Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill."  It 
was  universally  understood  that  no  opposition 
was  likely  to  arise  to  the  measure  Irom  any 
quarter,  but  at  the  last  moment,  Lord  John 
Manners  offered  a  number  of  purely  technical 
objections,  and  tho  consideration  of  the  Bill  is 
postponed  for  a  week  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
giving  the  Attorney  General  an  opportunity  of 
conferring  with  Mr.  Torrens,  and  surmounting 
the  legal  impediments  that  are  said  to  exist. 
We  trust  that  the  result  ma^  show  that  the 
Government  have  re  ally  intervened  to  help  and 
not  to  hinder.  This  or  some  similar  measure 
must  soon  become  law  if  we  are  to  encounter 
with  any  chance  of  success  the  mass  of  crime 
and  sorrow,  so  great  a  part  of  which  originates 
in  the  filthy  condition  of  the  homes  of  our 
people. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  tho  church  of  St. 
Paul's,  Little  Chester,  near  Derby,  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  south-east  and  largest 
pinnacle  completely  shattered.  Stones  were 
hurled  in  all  directions,  the  slate  demolished, 
and  the  lead  ripped  off  from  thereof.  A  portion 
of  the  stonework  of  the  opposite  tower  was  also 
carried  away.  The  interior  of  tho  church  was 
but  slightly  damaged.  No  lives  were  lost, 
although  many  persons  live  in  the  vicinity  of  tho 
church. 

A  clock  of  very  extraordinary  and  beautiful 
workmanship,  designed  by  Raingo  the  Elder, 
and  of  the  period  of  the  First  Empire,  is  now  on 
view  at  M.  de  Boos',  20,  Down-street,  Piccadilly. 
In  the  base  is  a  musical  box,  which  plays  every 
hour.  The  front  dial  has,  in  adcliiion  to  tbe 
usual  index  of  time,  a  record  of  the  days  of  tho 
week.  The  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  days  of  the 
month  are  also  registered,  and  in  connection 
with  these  is  au  extremely  beautiful  mechanical 
arrangement,  exhibiting  from  day  lo  day  tho 
relative  positions  of  the  moon,  earth,  and  sun. 
Tho  whole  of  this  marvellous  mechanism  is 
worked  by  three  springs ;  and  the  design, 
notwithstanding  its  seemingly  complicated 
machinery,  is  very  light,  graceful,  and  chaste. 
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The  slowness  cfths  removal  of  St.  Benet's  old 
ohuroh,  Gracechnr-li-street,  turns  out  to  be  this: 
— The  person  who  undertook  to  remove  it  had  a 
certain  lime  allowed  by  the  contract,  and  so  put 
up  his  hoarding.  Instead,  however,  of  carting 
the  materials  away  himself,  ho  preferred  to  sell 
them  upon  the  ground,  and  opened  a  truck  and 
store-yard.  The  licence  expired  on  the  2-4th  of 
last  month,  when  the  church  should  have 
vanished  and  the  hoarding  have  been  cleared 
away.  Neither  of  these  events  have  been  com- 
pleted, and,  the  inhabitants  grumbling,  the 
aSair  got  into  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  a 
summons  was  issusd,  and  another  fortnight  has 
been  allowed. 

Visitors  to  the  Architectural  Exhibition  now 
opened  at  9.  Conduit  street,  are  informed  that  the 
Museum  of  Building  Materials,  which  adjoins  the 
cxbibiticn,  is  open  daily  free  of  charge.  The 
museum  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 


^iiknls  for  liibcnticriis 
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2676  J.  FLETCHER.  Impro\-emests  in  Steasi  or 
OTHER  PowtiR  IL\MSiERs.     Dated  September  23,  1S67. 

ThU  iuveatiou  relates,  first,  to  the  hammers  driven  by 
a  crank  or  cam  shaft  actuated  by  steam  or  other  power, 
and  consists  in  an  improved  mode  of  starting,  stopping, 
and  regiUating  the  speed  of  the  hammer  by  a  lever  upon 
a  ahaft  having  two  cams,  one  of  which  applies  a  break 
to  the  fly-wheel,  and  the  other  throws  the  diiving  power 
out  of  gear,  or  ehuts  ott'  the  steam-  The  invention  con- 
sists, 8CC,  ..d,  in  makiu;  the  top  or  upper  part  of  the 
hammer  block  hollow  for  the  reception  of  two  spiral 
Bpriuga  acting  above  and  below  a  disc  or  piston,  which  is 
connected  by  a  link  to  the  crank  shaftdriven  by  steam  or 
other  power.  As  tlie  crank  shaft  revolves,  the  disc  or 
piston,  acting  on  tbo  springs,  raises  aud  lowers  the  trip 
or  hammer  block,  the  force  of  the  blow  depending  upon 
the  weight  of  the  trip  or  hammer  block  aud  parts  con- 
nected therewith,  the  speed  of  the  crank  shall,  and  the 
Btrength  of  the  springs.  Instead  of  springs,  atmospheric 
air,  or  other  elastic  medium,  may  be  employed. — Patent 
abandoned. 

26SS  G.  BATCHELDOR.  liiPROvEMEXTs  is  Trough 
Waterclosets.     Dated  September  24,  1S(J7. 

The  object  here  is  to  provide  trough  waterclosets  at  a 
les  price  with  rounded  surfaces,  or  surfiices  sloping  to- 
wards the  outlet  valve,  and  in  part,  that  is  to  say,  a^  re- 
gards the  trough  part,  ol  non-absorbent  and  more  durable 
materials  than  those  now  in  use.  For  this  purpose  the 
patentee  makes  or  constructs  the  troughs  of  earthen  or 
stoneware,  and  in  or  over  the  soil  pipe  leadiug  therefrom 
he  files  or  forms  a  valve  seating,  the  vajvu  of  which  is 
connected  to  a  lever  or  its  equivalent,  and  is  Idd  into  a 
locked-up  space,  the  key  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  a 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  from  time  to  time  the 
trough  is  emptied  and  flushed.  The  seats  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary form. — Patent  completed. 

2:01  W.  WOODCOCK.  Improvements  in  Apparatus 
FOB  Warming  and  Ventilating  Buildings.  Dated  Sep 
tember  25,  1S67. 

This  invention,  under  ooe  head,  has  reference  to  im- 
provements applicable  to  stoves  of  the  character  of  Gur- 
Dey's  stoves,  or  any  stove  having  a  number  of  plates 
from  its  outer  surface,  with  the  plates  vertical  in  a  trough 
of  water,  or  any  stove  of  analogous  construction  or  action, 
and  consists  in  constructing  the  said  stoves  with  feeding 
door,  fire  door,  and  ashpit  door,  so  arranged  that 
they  shall  open  into  a  stoking  chamber  or  compartment, 
which  is  otherwise  entirely  separated  from  the  3to\e, 
such  stokicg  chamber  or  compartment  being  wholly 
separated  from  the  building  to  be  warmed  and  ventilated. 
—Patent  completed. 

♦ 

^ — 

TENDERS. 

AiSAGER. — For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Alsager,  Cheshii-e. 
Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ford,  architect,  Burslem  ; — 

Stringer £2522 

Booth 24i0 

Keen 2230 

BcRMoNDSEV. — For  erecting  premises  at  Bermondsey  for 
Mr.  Wallace.     Mr.  J.  Gale,  architect : — 

Epps  and  Gates £630 

Wells  584 

Maiers 563 

Nightingale  555 

Wood  507 

Sbeppard    495 

Caterham. — For  a  pair  of  semi-detached  houses  to  be 
erected  on  the  Godstone-road,  Caterham,  Surrey.  Mr. 
George  Robson,  architect: —  ' 

With  attics.        Without  attics. 

Ward  JtOSo  £915 

Elliff S94  845 

Baldwin* SOO    ^  830 

*  Accepted  subject  to  reductions. 

CANNiNr.TON. — For  erecting  a  new  Congr.gational  Chapel 
^  Cannington,  near  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  fur  the  Rev.  B. 
Hunnau  and  committee.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon,  Brock, 
aad  Webb,  architects  :— 

Shomey  £910 

Kitch  Brothers 790 

Paddon  V67 

Hartree ,„, 750 


Chuburv  (Salop). — For  erecting  a  new  farmhouse  aud 
buildings  at  Lower  Lane.  Mr.  E.  Powell,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied:  — 

Lockley  and  Ward     £1670    0 

WooUey  1039    0 

Ev.ans  995  10 

Hankiuson  and  Williams  9i5    0 

Coventry.— For  building  new  Baptist  Cliapel  Schools  at 
Coventry.  Sir.  Juhn  D.  Webster,  irchitect,  Sheffield. 
Quantities  suppUed : — 

Hewitt £2560  0  0 

Wofl"  and  Kendall 2400  0  0 

Marriott 2378  0  0 

Norwood  2250  0  0 

Trow  aud  Sons    2200  0  0 

Makepeace  2198  0  0 

Claridge    2070  0  0 

Bennett 2063  3  0 

Havwood 2000  0  0 

Wilson  1900  0  0 

Hallam  and  Co.  (accepted,  with 

slight  modification)  1900  0  0 

CowFoi.D. — For  works  at  Cowfold,  Sussex  Messrs.  E. 
Haberslion,  Brock,  and  Webb,  architects : — 

Keys £3395 

Manley  and  Rogers  2790 

Simpson    2675 

Hatten 2523 

Wilcox  and  Spurgeoa 2395 

Bland    234S 

Bish  2277 

Nightingale 2267 

Pengoe 2247 

Hall   2245 

Dartford. — For  new  Wesleyan  School,  &c.,  at  Dartford. 
Messrs.  Pocock,  Corfe,  aud  Parker,  architects  : — 

Lathey  £1780 

Sharp, 1129 

Gumbrell 1025 

Grays  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a  village  residence 
for  Messrs.  Sturgeou  and  Sous.  Mr.  D.  A.  Cobbett, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  George  Mortimer  : — 

Harris  £2620 

Rivett    2530 

Crabb  and  Vaughan 2455 

Hall    2347 

Forrest ,.     2269 

Blake  (accepted) 2265 

Hartford  (Berks).— For  parsonage  house.  Mr.  H. 
Woodman,   architect :  — 

Dover £1600 

Bland „..     1499 

Matthews 1486 

Wheeler 1400 

Lovatt   1319 

Wheeler  Brothers 1192 

Liverpool. — For    alterations    at    the    Church    of  St. 

Francis  Xavier,     Messrs.   Picton,  Chambers,    and  Bradley, 

architects.     Quantities  supplied:— 

Haigh  and  Co £5350 

Westmorland  4S98 

Mxillen  4799 

Urmson 4654 

Jones  and  Son 415-19 

Hughes 4590 

CaUie 4510 

Rowe  (accepted) 4444 

London. — For  alterations  aud  repairs  at  310,  Strand,  for 
Mr.  D.  Lane.  Messrs.  Clarkson,  architects.  Quantities 
not  supplied  : — 

Emery £785 

Howard  685 

Macey 678 

Stone  650 

Maidenhead.— For  the  restoration  of  White  Waltham 
Church,  Maidenhead.     G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  architect:— 

Rogei-s  and  Booth £4180 

Silver  and  Son  (accepted) 3969 

NoTTiNGHAiL — FoT  the  Couuty  Court.  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Sorby,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Scott  :— 

Hall  £6280    0     0 

Barke    6250     0    0 

Huddlestone   618S    0     0 

Simpson  andCo 60:8    0     0 

Mairiotand  Co 58S0     0    0 

Dennett    5S79     0    0 

BellandCo 5839  10     0 

Stephenson  and  Co 5698    0    0 

Johnson    5650    0    0 

W[NCHMORE  Hill. — For  a  wing  to  Beaumont  Lodge, 
Winchmore  hill,  Middlesex.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rowley,  architect. 
Quantities  by  T.  T.  Green  : — 

Crabb  and  Vaughan £1354 

Field  and  Sods    1226 

Rivett  1213 

Bayes 1191 

Shepherd 1129 

Patmau    1084 

X=ng  and  Sous    1071 

bUari  i-gton  and  Cole 1048 

Wolstanton. — For  three  houses  at  Wolstanton,  near 
Burslem,  for  Mr.  Clement  Marsh.  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ford, 
arciiitect,  Burslem  : — 

Sutton    £2878  14    0 

Woolrich  2822    4    3 

Bennett  and  Cooke 2766    0    0 

Brindley  and  Critchlow  2560    0    0 

Blackhurat  24S6    0    0 

Bowden    2432    0    0 

Kewtou 2020    0    0 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Basdell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mer- 
chants, Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depote; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  appiication  to  Bath  Stoue  Office,  CoiBham, 
Wilts.— [Adw.] 


PROPERTY    SALES, 

April  27. 

ByMr.  J.  T.  Newm.vn,  attheOiiildhall  CoftVe  House  — 
Freehold  building  land,  on  the  Ilandd  Woodtwtate,  Essex, 
hi  loU  -  lot  19,  sold  for  £305  ;  lots  36  to  39,  £130  each  ;  lot 
40.  £300  ;  lot  47,  £85  ;  loU  48  to  52,  £80  each  ;  lot  60,  £  i 25: 
lot  61,  £80. 

April  28. 

By  Messrs.  Debeniiam,  Teavson.  and  Farmer.  — Leaaebold 
residence,  No.  1,  Itoctory  place,  Rectory  road.  Stoke  Now- 
ingtou,  annua!  value  £.4b  per  annum,  term  32  years  unex- 
pired, at  X6  per  annum -£320. 

Leasehold  bu»ine«s  premi&eb,  Nob.  255  aud  256,  Totten- 
ham court  road,  also  stabling  in  the  rear,  let  on  lease  aud 
producing  £138  lOs  per  annum,  temi  99  years  from  1798,  at 
£S  per  annimi— £  1 ,6 1 0. 

I^easehold  residence.  No.  10,  Fitzroy-place,  Kentish  Town, 
let  at  £3S  per  annum,  term  78  years  from  1799,  at  £6  68. 
per  aiimmi.— £ll.'i. 

Freehold  groin. d  rents,  amounting  to  £163  148.  6d.  per 
annum,  secured  on  39  houses  in  and  near  the  Old  Kent 
road.- £3,400. 

Leasehold  cottages,  Nos.  5 and  G.Sussex  place,  Ferdinand 
street,  Hampstead  road,  producing  £;t9  per  annum,  term 
55  years  unexpired,  at  £3  10s.  per  annum.— £165 

By  Messra.  Hards,  Vaughan,  and  Leifchiij).— Freehold 
cottage,  situate  at  Horton  Kirby,  Kent,  let  at  £9  2s.  per 
annum.-  £105. 

By  Messrs.  Owen  aud  Jame.son.— Leasehold  two  resi- 
dences, Nos.  52  aud  54,  St.  Paul's  road,  Camden  Towu,  pro- 
ducing £104  10s.  per  annum,  term  76  years  unexpired,  at 
£17  per  annum— £1,155. 

By  Mes&rs.  Warlters  and  Lovfjov. — Freehold  building 
estate,  known  as  the  "  Aunerley  Tea  Gardens,"  Auuerlcy, 
consisting  of  6a.  2r.  31p.  of  land,  and  la.  Or.  27p.  of  water, 
together  with  the  buildings  aud  erections  thereon — £5,050. 

April  29. 

At  the  Mart — By  Messrs.  Chinnock,  Galsworthy, 
Chinnock,  and  Co. — Freehold  house.  No.  29,  King  street, 
Cheapside,  let  at  £  1 20,  subject  to  an  annuity  of  £52  on  four 
lives-£l,200. 

The  Rocks  Estate,  near  Batli,  a  fine  freehold  residential 
property,  comprising  an  Elizabethan  mansion  and  839 
acres  of  laud— £51,000. 

Nine  lota  of  reversions,  life  interests  and  annuities,  be- 
longing  to  the  late  firm  of  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co. 
(limited). -Lot  1,  sold  for  £7.150  ;  lot  5,  £3,500;  lot  6, 
£1,800;  lot  7,  £500  ;  lotS.  £5,350:  lot  9,  £2,100  ;  lot  4  (sold 
before  the  sale),  £6,300  ;  total  for  all  the  properties, 
£78,960. 


BANKRUPTS. 

to  surrender  in  basinohall-street. 

George  William  Bodda,  Thornton-heath,  builder,  May  27, 
at  11.— Edward  Henry  Cogswell,  Hatfield  Broad  Oak, 
builder,  May  27,  at  11.— Michael  Mason,  Cambridge, 
contractor,  Slay  27,  at  11. — George  Purser,  Leighton  Buz- 
zard, plumber,  May  5,  at  2. — Henry  Vere,  Kensington  Park, 
builder,  May  S,  at  12.  —William  Henry  Dowlaiid,  Rams- 
gate,  builder,  June  1,  at  11.  —  Benjamin  Froud,  Wandsworth- 
commou,  builder,  May  S,  at  2.  -  William  Green,  Hayes, 
Middlesex- road,  contractor,  May  9,  at  12. — WiJham  Nunn, 
Hauover-street,  Peckham,  builder.  June  1,  at  11. — Eliza- 
beth Steddy,  Howard-road,  Stoke  Newington,  builder, 
May  9,  at  12. 

to  surrender  in  the  country. 

George  Ai-thur  Gates,  Bristol,  engineer,  May  8,  atl2.— 
Banks  Ebbritt,  Great  Staughton,  plumber.  May  7,  at  2. — 
John  Senior,  Wombwell,  near  Barosley,  joiner,  May  7,  at 
II. — John  Robinson,  Woodhouse,  near  Leeds,  bricklayer. 
May  7,  at  12.— John  Whittle,  Peterborough,  builder,  May 
9,  at  11. — Thomas  Willaii,  Chorlton  on  Medlock,  contrac- 
tor. May  5.  at  9.30. — John  Batty  and  Stephen  Wake,  Mid- 
dlesborough,  builders.  May  11.— Joseph  Gore,  jun.,  Heme 
Bay,  contractor.  May  12,  at  12. — William  Mason,  Manniugs- 
heath,  Sussex,  builder,  Jlay  4,  at  U.— Thomas  Ralls,  Car- 
ditf,  builder.  May  S,  at  11.— Josiah  Stantan,  Portscatha, 
Cornwall,  builder,  Mayll,at  4.— John  Hanly  Stothard, 
Morton,  near  North  Shields,  joiner.  May  12. 

NOTICES  of  sittings  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

May  2S,  G.  Philo,  East  India  Dock  road,  timber  dealer- 
May  25,  S.  E.  Marples,  Ramsgate,  surveyor.— May  20.  F. 
Young,  Brynmawr,  railway  contractor. — May  6,  S.  Hey- 
man,  Toniuay,  builder.— May  19,  T.  Johnson,  South  Stock- 
ton, builder  — May  28,  H.  Barfoot,  Princes-road,  Notting- 
hill,  slater.^May  15.  C.  Field,  Hereford,  bricklayer. — May 
IS,  J.  Jefiercon,  Blackburn,  joiner. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May  25,  Sir  S  M.  Peto  and  E.  L.  Betta,  Great  Geoi^o- 
street,  Westminster,  contractors. 

DECL.iRATION   OF    Dn'IDENDS. 

W.  Mowbray,  Leicester,  engineer,  div.  Sd. — J.  Heatley, 
Whitehavtin,  plumber,  div.  lOs. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

John  Ewen,  Glasgow,  contractor,  May  1,  at  12. 

PARTNERSHIPS   DISSOLVED. 

Smith  and  Jackson,  Huddersfield,  brickmakerB.— The 
Nottingham  Mills  Comuany,  timber  merchants. — Williams 
andWatkiu;*,  Helston,  plumbers. 


LATEST  PRICES    OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

per  load,  drawback,  ts. 

ic  Archiui^el.  yeUow  ..  £11     0  C12  0 

IS  3t.  i'et«r»barg,yel...  10  10  11  0 

6 !  FinlAud  7  19  8  10 

emel 0     0  0  0 

15  Ootheal)ur?,  follow      8    0  lu  u 
..      white    8    0  fi  0 

OeBe,  j-clluw 8    0  10  10 

Suderh&m       0    0  10  10 

Cliriiitlaula,    per   C, 

16  12  It.  by  8  by  8  In. 
yeUow 12    0  35  0 

Deck  Plonk,  Dantzlc, 

per  40  ft.  8  in 0  16  I  3 

POMio  Stuvb  pr  ton    6    0  8  0 

Seal.pale per  too  38   0  n  0 

Sperm  body   9i    0  100  0 

Cod 85    0  0  0 

Whale.  Bth.  Sea.  pale  Sd    0  0  0 

OUve.GaUIpoU 73    0  74  0 

lOlCocoanut.  CocblD^toD  54    0  S5  0 

Palm,  fine 40    0  40  0 

Linseed    33  10  84  0 

10  E»pe»ced.Kng.pale..  37  10  0  0 

0  Cottonwed 33    0  40  0 


Timber,  duty  1" 

11  la 

3  IJ 

(juebcc,  re-i  pine  ... . 

yellow  [line.. 

Pt.  .I.ihii  N.B,  yellow 

li 

0 

yuebecOak,  wblUi.. 

B 

IS 

„      birch 

8   10 

„      Mm    

0 

(1 

„       St  

5 

MenielOr  

0 

Ripi 

0 

SwediBh  

2 

Muts.QuebecredplB« 

0 

,,       ytUowpine.. 

LathiroMl.Diuitzicfni 

5 

0 

.,      St.  Petersburg  S 

10 

Dealfl.prC..12ft.  byS 

by  9  in.,  duty 2a  p« 

load.  dr:iwt>ack  2a. 

Quebec,  white  spimca 

13 

0  It 

St.JoliD,  white  apnice 

U  10  U 

YcUow    pine,  per  re- 

duced C. 

Canada.  Irt  qtiality. 

17 

0  IS 

3ud  do 

ii 

0  U 

Hit  ALB. 

Uom>- 

..ka  •»•       two* 

s""*^  2;  i  »  «    »  J  ;!•>( 

«^.  1.  W.ta    *"  ;  ,'  0        7  11     «      !1 

>M^r<Mla     •■•■•,•■••     T*  1  H     •      2  I*     OMl. 

r..«JrT  rn..  "<»-«■"•  *   ••   S  10  0  •     WW  osi 

■  wntuk  Bttn "** 

s««iuk  rKr»«  "" 

Cortvs?— 

»-•**•**   ~  Sio   0      woo 

'*£fSS«i- '^-^  "  •  5   S  ?  SK 

.c*"Kl5 •-!..::;:::::::::::  j.  s>ss  ^iSSK 

KMtrrra  or  Avumovt 

r»^  ..-„ p— ■  «  0      «      0 

Zwc:— 

.     „  L  .v_.                                Mr  ton  M  1»    0     K  10    0  'i 

•  LJi  pSTSu  dl«ooi.t  U  uia  opoD  u..  B.W  iTilsm 

S?^l-i--:::;::::n::::::::?SS  r.°o   ^  T'" 

»»i"^»-» »-r  5?  2  s  s  5  SI .. 

*,      1.<1>>«1  •••••;••;;"           j,  M   0   0      87    0   oi,,. 


THE  BUILDING  NETVS^ 

mo  BUILDERS,   CONTRACTORS,    and 

,nl„  <:»«.  ..  the  loUo-ln,  price  :-»»»»<■  '^^riScuUnripl'ly  »' 
U  l»r  cubic  7»ni  ;  ».~n^  '"i;"',";  '^rDik^t^inio".   South 
CouWtori   omc».   K««t  ml   Wet  ludu>   DMt.  txieui"" 
Dock.  ropUr.  E- 


mo  be  LET,  RUGBY  CHAMBERS,  19, 

c£.  pro!...lou»l  cbambci..    SulUb  .  ''•'•''l^i^J^^uiVn  iode- 
ml.  r.iit»U.-ArplJ  to  Mr.  B.U1I.U1,  on  the  prenuut ^ 

BFKMONDSEY.— To  be  LET,   ior  21  or 


CARVERS'     TRADE 

aOCtITT  -EMPLOYERS  «nd  tht   Trvis  ure  ■'■P'.'''"!'' '"" 
5^"  ..h>^..«l.tT  MEET  cv,n-  MONDAY  tVfcM>(..t 


TOURKEYMEK 

»J      90Ct«TT-EMI 
fora*l  th&t  til*  fttMv* 


lb.    Aduot    Arm..    H^p.t~-1  .tfr.t.   FiUroy  ..ia^i»-     • 
vLoplo7«l  LUt  en  b.  «.n  .t  .ny  boar  durlnj  the  d«y. 


.hnp,  5...L  -^-.iT  ^''.,5  J--:^:^"      ;„'„'/J-,hJ<t   »k  high.  flv...t..l 
.nsiu'-houic.  »ll.  !■>  -^"  ■ '';?  ,^;,"  !;   entrance  OTcrlooki.iB  lh« 

"hT t,id..     In.m.1....  po„e«lon   w,ll    Yi^«°-    ,^,'„    f^""/.! 
,ca...l.n4-  ot  .   "'""•Xro?n.r^;d.tone    *o    toi«t»k.a.t  » 
J.mc.-.  ««»  b«nch.  gener.1  1°'°"- jL|;-,,l»n     anplT  to   »•  Walker, 
v»lu»tlon  In  the  uiu«l  "»r.-f »'  partuulwa.   apply 
•urreyor,  2,  Birchlu-lanc,  E.C. 


May  1,  1868. 

UNDEK  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

rriHE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 

±  -The  first  EaUbli.hn,ent  '■"^if,-'^'l^'iii%^?^lti^l 

PiSefoi  tS^  inly  .??«.u  adapted  to  the  English  climato,  -.hereby 
lb.  evils  "(  DBV  E.rr.  BHWSitiaE.  and  ivAKPn.a  (so  common  to  work 
mLSSured  in  foreign  climatesl.  are  EFFKTl-iU_T  PIlEVi=.-rm. -Fo 
de'^ms  est"°ites.  and  list  ot  nearly  300  floors  ic.  app  y  to  THE 
Tov^DON  PARQUETKY  WORKS.  Grove-lane.  C,uuber«ell,  8.;  or  to 
Ki  Sole  IsSu.  Messrs.  OiUow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxtord-.treet. 


mRELOAR'S  COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  MAT- 

I  TING,  WARRANTED  UNBLEACHED. 

List  of  Prices  free  by  Post. 

■Warehouse— tJ7,  Ludgate  h 


F    F.   BENVENTTTI'S 
PATENT  FEEDING  HOLDER, 

Applicable    to   Writiug    and   Kuling    Pens. 

THE   Superiority   of  these   PenhoUlers  is 
...r.'^b^j^iJiT^Ji^t^ttisjil^i^a::^- 

:S°kS..r.ik  or  in  the  pocket,  offering  thus  th.  great  conveb.enc, 
(,f  writing  a  letter  ..r  making  up  accounts  anywhere. 

Tl.o  adranlages  of  the  ruling  l>eiis  are  even  greater.  They  may  be 
BIW  f^m  a  K"le  of  ll<,.ud  Indian  ink.  or  the  solid  ink  rendered 
liludlntZe  ordinary  manner.  It  .the  f"™"  .l".  ""t  wV IntJ 
ai.oliancea  are  necessary,  no  dust  or  impurity  need  find  its  way  into 
?ff  ir  w'^b  ■bet^'i.ropcrly  charged  lines  of  -J,"^g^^ ',';"„  ^ 
mled  without  break  or  interruption,  the  advantages  of  » J'«n  it  w  1 
be  need'.eas  to  point  ont  to  mechanical  'ij?"f'''l"=''RoWNEY  and 
»:»ch  The  trade  or  profess  on  supplied.— GEORGE  ROWNlil  ami 
CO  Sol.  A^ntatirRathbone  place,  and  29,  Oilord-streel ;  and 
Wholesale,  10  and  11.  Percy-atree 


WINDOAV      and      DOOR      PLATES.— 
The  best  and  Cheapefit  Work  in  the  Trade. 
LAWRENCE  LEE  find  CO., 
S3t.  High  Holborn. 
Je«eller3*  andevery  description  ol  Shop-fitting  Makers. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC— UNPARAL- 
LELED  NOVELTIES.—"  The  Shadow  Blondin  on  the  High 
Rope  ■■  -  Professor  Pepper  on  Faraday's  Optical  Eiperiments 
with  Cogged  Wheels;  the  Thaumatrope;  the  Kalotrope.— Buck- 
land's  Musical.  Spectral,  and  Dioramic  Entertainment,  '  lh« 
Marouls  of  Carahas:"  sceres  by  O'Connor,  of  the  Hnymarket.— 
Spiritual  ManitesUtions  a  la  Home.— Andersen's  beautiful  story, 
"The  Angel  and  the  Flowers,"  illustrated.- New  wonders,  ■  Every-. 
thing  floating  in  the  Air."  form  a  portion  ot  the  Festivals  provided 
for  the  patrons  of  the  Polytechnic,  the  large  Theatre  of  which  has 
been  redecorated,  and  a  new  Classical  Proscenium  added,  the  design 
of  John  O'Connor.  Esq.,  the  Haymarket  artist«.     One  ShiUing^ 


DEATH  of  THEODORE.— All  sliould 
hear  the  very  interesting  description,  and  see  the  splendid 
Dioramic  Pictures  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  by 
Thomas  Bailies,  Esq.,  F.R.G  S..  daily  at  quarter  to  2  and  quarter 
past  7.-At  the  ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC. 


J.  J.  BLANCH, 

MANUFACTURING  JOINER  TO  THE  TRADE, 

BOW  BRIDGE  JOINERY  WORKS,  and 

1    CROWN  TERRACE.  ST.  LEONARDS  STREET.  BROMLEY.  B. 

'  S.shes  and  Frames  from  7d.  per  foot  super  -.  Doors  and  General 

Joiners'  Work  executed  at  lowest  prices  in  trade. 


T 


O  RUILDERS.-MONEY  ADVANCED 

u  tb.  work  proc«J.  by   the  BUILDERS   and    GENERAL 
sen  AMOC'IATION  (Llnilt^l --'■"«.'«''  ?""''','';™?"';i: 


Illiuon'^Ia7"h«  oUJl^"  olUi.   8ec-r.UrT.-0fflc«,  110.  Cuinon- 
strMt. 


XrOTES  on  DR  BARRY'S  "REPLY  to 

IM      Uu  »TATIMENT3  of  Mr  E.  W.  Pujln."      By   E   Wu,aT 
Btnun,  Oaiv.  and  Co.,  17,  Portnuui  -itreet. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS. 

>'.B.— Designers  and  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE   HAXL.    NEWMAN   STREET, 


TV 


8«cond  tditiou,  4a.  6d.,  cloth, 

A CLUEtoRAILW AY  COMPENSATION 
V.r  PropertT  »Ofl  Perwn.  rotDpuliorj  wU  under  iperial  Act*. 
h«  ti»tar«  ut-l  *»ltie  ol  MUtM.  »nd  iho  iiriuciplc*  o(  p»rochlftl 
miTrr-'  WUh  NxtCT.  ftod  »  Supplfnient  found«d  on  recent 
katlkorlt'M.     Bj  Tsoiiju  iiom*i\.  Architect.     AU<>  „__.—  .  - 

DILAPIDATIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL 

ubl  nSS  CRAL  ■  their  nmturc.  and  the  princlplM  of  nMeiiraeiit  •uc- 
eiBctly  d«mou»lr»t«l.  With  an  Apptndlz  on  party  walls  and 
■tatuUtry  rvfuUtlona.     4a..  clwth. 

LooUon  :  HiuTKur,  KaiuinALL,  ftnd  Co. 


Kow  Tvadj-.  Id  1  vol.,  dcmr  8to..  prlc«  ISe., 

CI  A  C  R  E  D  A  R  C  H  /E  O  L  O  G  Y, 

f5  A  P'^P^I'AR  mCTIONARV  of 


AMP-POSTS~Plain  and  Ornamental. 

DWAKF  GAS  P1LLAK3.   ditto  ditto. 

LAMP  BRACKETS.  ditto  ditto. 

LAMP3.  in  Ooppei.Tin.  Iron.  undBrass. 
NUMBERS  for  STREET-LAMPS,  newlj  invented. 
FOUNTAINS— Giirden  and  Drinking. 
GATES.  BAILINGS.  4c..  4c. 
VASES  for  GARDENS.  TERRACES.  *c.,»c. 
A  Book  of  the  newest  DESIGNS  for  ihesewill  be  forwarded  free 
on  reirelpt  of  3s.  6d.  in  stAmps.  woich  will  be  allowed  on   first  order 
TURNER  and  ALLEN.  Founders  and  Contractors. 
201.  UPPER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON. 


ASSURANCE 


Rrll- 


irCLB.**iA»TICAL  ART  AND  INSTITUTIONS, 
rrofn    pfimilW*  to  M'Mlein  Timoa; 
Com  r1  tine     Arrhitectire.     V*.tmenU,     Fumltarc.    Armngcnifnt, 
Ofn<»*.  rnrtoms.  Ritual    RjrmlKillim,   Ceremonial    Tr»«llUi 
■leva  Ordan.  Mr  .  nf  the  Charrh  Catholic  In  all  Afea. 

Bi   ll«.xi™«iB  Fa.  C.  W*i...rr    R  I>.  oxojt..  P.g.A., 

Pr«c*DU>raod  Prabat.Ury  of  Chnlii-«Ur  Cathedral. 

U  Rcsvi  and  Co..  5,  Uenrlclta  itre<-t.  Covent  Oardeo. 


WHITTINGTON  LIFE 
COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICE:  S7,  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  59.  PICCADILLY,    MANCHESTER. 

Modkhath  BATi3  of  Premiums— especially  for  young  lives. 

BoNVscs  have  been  tU-clnred  In  186li.  1863.  and  l-6ti. 

Poi  lOEs  m-ide  pnyable  during  life-time. 

Ikvaub  A>DStA.o»t>-ci-*fis  Lives  insured  on  a  new  princlple. 

ALFRED  T.  BOWSER,  Manager. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AKMIT   ■WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEKS,  CUERIEKS,  and  MANDFACTHEERS  OP 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lifita  8ent  free  by  post. 
WAREHOUSE— 81,  MABK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  ABENT. 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTEE3 


PATENT, 


MR.  BASKOLUS  NEW  WORK. 

Now    rmdf,  d.mr  9^f<.    prlc  12..  M..  cloth,  with  toartcfln  folding 
PlAtea.  .ud  niim.roni  Wiiwdcut.. 

T  AND  and  MARINE   SURVEYING,   in 

1  ^  IUf*T«D<«  t<^  th«  Pr  apftrattnn  of  Plana  for  Roads  and  Ratlwaya. 
L'a^sU.  El**n.  Towds'  W  ater  Suppllra,  Ducks  and  Harlnurt,  with 
4aa>:rt|iilon  and   aaa   of    a  arT»7ln«  iDatrmnraU,   by  W.    Davu  Ha»- 

Kou.  r  r 

Alao  t.y  the  f»unt  author. 

THE    ENGINEER'S,    MINING     SUR- 

▼  BTOR-fl  and  C1NTRA<T0R'8  FIF.LD  BOOK.  Reeond  edition. 
«MiaM«rably  enlarfed.  with  nuni*r"U«  cut>.  Knio.  clr.th,  price  12*. 

-Tliaboi-.k  is  T«ry  hait'ly.  and  tfie  •«'(*n»t<'  Utiles  of  linea  and 
la^aaU  toaTfty  minnt*  *1)I  iiv»ko  It  naerul  f^r  many  "ther  purpoaea, 
tlMrawitn*  lr*T«r*a  Ubl#t  •«i«linjt  all  th«  aame."~-1(^""'U'". 

E.\.\MPLES  of  BRIDGE  and  VIADUCT 

C'>NHTRC<"riON.     H*r*>nrt  ulltlnn.   mu 'h    anlarsrd.    with  Kf>eatl- 
matM  and  S->  Urfo  toldlni  pLati^.  4to.    half    ro  onxco.  price  C2  Kb.  Gd. 
"A  vary  ralnahla  Tolame.  and  may  tie  added   uaefally  to  the  library 
of  •rery  yoaof  •ofln*ar."— pMi'^^r. 

Loodoo  :  Lncswi^>D  and  Co..  7,  Btatlonera'  Halt*coQrt,  R.C. 


TOTTENHAM,  PAOE  OREEN.— To  be 
LKT.  on  building  leaaei,  this  eligible  ealat«,  at  itioderat« 
gravBd  rent*.  8ait.«Me  I-<t  a  tmall  cIam  nt  house.  Within  a  few 
mlaataa'  walk  of  th«  TotUtihani  rallwar  atallon.  — For  tilAtisand  par- 
UavUn  apply  to  J.  U.  Roller.  Raq..  arcblt^t,  3S.  Poultry,  R-C. 


WITT      PAY      RENT? 

HE    ARTIZANS,    LABOURERS*,    and 

GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Eatablished  under  the  CompaDies'  Act,  1S62. 

Capital.  £250,000,  in  2S,0i)0  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Deposit,  10*.  per  Share  on  appliL.it!on.  and  IOb.oq  allotment. 


T 


PsniiDicrr. 


Tbe  Rlgbt  Hon.  Bui  ol  Sbaftc.. 

bury.  K.O. 
The  Right  Hod.   Earl  of   Llch- 

aeld 


-The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
*RBrrR-.TOii.i. 


Lord  Elcho,  MP. 
Mr.  Williiitn  Thompson 
Mr.  Dm  id  M'tlrc^or 
Mr.  Jnmes  Fletcher 


Established  a.d.  1774. 

AUSTIN'S  Ne'w  Imperial  Patent 
STJPEKFINE  FLAX  SASH   LINE. 

The  above  article   is   no«   being   nmmif.icturcd   nnd  .old   in  larje 
qnantlties  for  GreeuUouee  Saahea,  PubUc-honae  Shnttera.  and  other 

""rhe  mSifacturers  would  recommend  it  for  its  .trength.  and  ths 
large  amount  ol  wear  in  it  coniequent  on  its  peculiar  manulactnre. 

AUSTIN'S  Imperial  Patent 
FLAX    SASH    AND    BLIND    LINES. 

(TWO  PRIZE  MEDALS  AWARDED.) 
The  Manufacturer,  of  the  »ho"  article,  imrtlcnlarlrwl.h  to  dmw- 
the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  IMPERIAL  PATEN'T  FLAX. 
SASH  LINES,  of  which  they  are  now  making  lour  qnalitle.,  ana 
they  .trongly  recommend  that  in  aU  case,  they  should  be  puirehaMd 
in  preference  to  the  PATENT  LINES  made  from  Jut^  which  at 
tide  ha.  neither  the  STKENOTH  nor  the  DURABILITY  of  FLAX 
conaeciuently  cannot  give  bo  much  satisfaction  to  the  Consumer. 

They  also  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 

IMPERIAL  J-ATENT  BLIND  LINES, 

Which  .■\re  very  superior  to  aujrthing  yetoifered. 
They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakera.  IronmongerB.   Merchants, 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houaea  in  Town  or  Conntry. 


BjiyKKRs,— National  B.ink  (Charing-croes). 

BoucTTOM.— MeMrs.  Laundy  and  Kent,  5.  Cecil-street,  Strand, 

Skcrktaby.— Mr.  William  Swindleburat. 

Cmx7  O  mean.— 147,  Strand.  London  W.C. 


OTO  BUILDERS,  ENOTNEERS,  &c.— To 

J_       LltT.  at  Wood  fir-  -     >«tntilva  two-storey 

VoRKAHoP^   an.l    8i  ^  -            .,    ll.-uaa  adjoining. 

•tu-l  with  t%*  chan.l*.  *      Ampla  supply  of 

WMar  -Mf.  W.— It,  >',    .  ;         .■    n. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  &c.-To 
teDinro^KD  or.  afnnliMBt'RINBBfl.  of  ISjava'sUnd- 
tm<.  In  iha  baal  part  of  CheUcft.  PrMent  ownar  raUrtng.  capital 
rwialrad  about  <7W.— Por  p«ctkalMi  anqaln  of  Q.  P.  M..  IS, 
ChcR^ateMi,  C^itw*.  ft.W. 


This  Company  is  Pipeclally  formed  to  assist  the  working  claasea  to 
obtain  improved  dwellings  from  the  best  designs,  at  tlie  lowest  pos* 
slble  cost,  upon  the  co-oi-»>r.itiv«  prlinipte. 

THB  PUBCHAdK  OF  A  lIOVTflE.— Se«  Prospectus. 

No  Solicitor's  or  8ur»-ej-or's  Feea  aie  charged.  A  Flitwl  Rale  of  In- 
terest of  6  per  cent,  is  chark-ed  ujKin  Purchase-money  upon  the  Pro- 
perty erected  by  the  Coun-any. 

No  Be«r»hop.  Ilu.  oi  Tavern  shall  at  any  time  he  erected  on  any 
property  of  the  Coiiiiiany. 

Further  information  may  be  oht»ined  at  the  Office,  Prospectuses 
sent  by  the  Secrctuy,  on  rvcelpt  of  *  letter  enclosing  »  postage 
stamp. 

ACTIVE  A0ENT8  WANTED. 


P  OUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excni- 

V.^  elating  i)alu  of  flont  or  Rheumatism  la  quickly  relieved  and 
cured  In  a  few  days  by  that  oelcbratodmedtclDe,  BLAIR'S  UOUT  and 
RltRUUAlTlO  PILLS. 

They  rettulre  lio  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use, 
and  are  ceruLn  to  prevent  the  dlaeaae  attiicking  any  vital  part. 

Bold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  Ifd.  and  2s.  Bd.  per  box  or 
olitaload  through  any  Chemlat. 


AMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 

LOTH.  In  new  and  elegant  designs,  with  or  without  borders 

Can  be  washed  without  Injury.    An   admirable  substitute  for  carpet 


TT^AS 

XV     C'L 


K AMPTULICON   for  HALLS,  LIBRA- 
RIES, and  NUESEBIE3. 

K AMPTULICON  for  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS  and  CHURCHES. 


and 


K AMPTULICON    for    BILLIARD 
BATH  ROOMS. 


3LiI<3-I3:TEK.-A.C3-£i 

CHARLES    STRUTTON, 

84,      CoMHKRCTIAL-nOAD,      Lambktb 

B4SaU  LET  BY  TBB  DAT  OS  IBAB, 


K AMPTULICON     is     Noiseless,    Warm, 
Waterproof,  Flexible,  and  very  Durable. 

AMP T U L I C O N  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 

u   to   the  ra.inufactur 
KAMrXULICON 


K 


BRITANNIA    RUBIiER    and 

COMPANY. 

40,  Cannon -street,    tteam  works— Bow  Common, 


TNDIA-RUBBER  COATS,  Ladies'  Mantles 

J.  made  of  silk,  alimt-a.  cambric.  Gaiter?  for  walklnft  or  riding. 
Air  bedB  and  cushions.  Camp  sheeta,  warranted  to  withstand  the  in- 
fluence of  troj.lcal  ilimateB,  and  will  not  become  Btilfin  cold  tt-mpe- 

"^'""bRITANNIA    rubber   and    KAMFTUUCON 
COMPANY,  40,  Cannon-stroet, 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEiMY. 

ARCHITECTURE,   we  are  sorry  to  say, 
cannot  sing  a   Jubilate  in  this  the  cen- 
tenary year  oF  the  Royal   Academy.     It  has 
taken  nearly  a  hundreJ  years  to  do   it — such 
is  the  vitality  of  our  art  ;  hut  the  academi- 
cians have  very  nearly  strangled  Architecture 
amongst  them,  and  if  we  are  to  take  a  dia- 
gnosis of  its  condition  from  the  presentment 
here  set  forth,   we  must  declare  that  it  is  in- 
deed in  a  moribund  state.     Perhaps,  fortu- 
nately,   we    have  another  exhibition   which 
reveals  a  very  ditl'erent  st.ite  of  thing'.     We 
say  perhaps,  tor  we  cling,  in  spite  of  many 
cogent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  to  the  opinion 
that  a   union  of  the   arts  would  be  good  for 
all,  and  we  think  that,  whilst  the  title  of  the 
Institute   is  that   of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  the  parent  art  of  Architecture  should  be 
more  hospitably  received  and  better  treated. 
"\Ve,  alas !  are  old   enough   to   recollect   the 
time  when  good  men  thought  it  an  honour  to 
find  a  place  for  their  works  within  these  walls, 
when  one  of  the  rooms  w;x3  known  by  the 
name   of  the  Architectural  Room,  and  when 
the  annual  exhibition  was  a  fair  illustration 
of  each   year's  progress  ;    but   we   have  seen 
Architecture  kicked  out  of  its  old  snug  <|uar- 
ters,  and  maiie  to  wait  like   a   lackey  in  the 
ante-room,     turned     out     like     poor     old 
Lear   by   ingrate   children  to  perish   in   the 
cold,  and  next  year  we  expect  to  find  it  some- 
where amongst   the  umbrellas  and  walking- 
sticks.     We  know  it  will  not  be  turned  loose 
in  the  porticos,   because  the  sentries  posted 
there  might  seem  to  do   it  honour,  and  this 
evidently  is  not  the  object  of  the  painters.   In 
a  year  or  two  a  new  home  will  be  found  for 
this  society,  and  with  a  new  home  we  trust  a 
new  and  truthful   name  will  be  found.     Let 
them  then  call  themselves  the  Society  of  Oil 
Painters ;  they  may  even    take   the  epithet 
Royal,  if  they  will,  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is    honest    and    truthful,    do   not  let    them 
hypocritically  dub  themselves,  as  they  now  do, 
the  "  Royal  Academy  of  Arts."     Watercolour 
artists  have   been  driven  from  their   rooms  ; 
sculptors  they  have   buried,   and   architects 
they  have  condemned  to  death  by  the  old  and 
barbarous  process  peine  forte  et  dure.     Hon-  it 
is  that  so  notoriously  irritable  a  class  as  archi- 
tects undoubtedly  are   could  have  stood  this 
treatment   so   long  has  been  a    never-ending 
wonder  to  us,  and  that  any  will  still  continue 
to   send    their   works   is    inexplicable ;  still 
we  see    a    natural   law   working  its  way  in 
spite    of    all    human    opposition,    and    the 
supply     is     limiting   itself    to   the   demand. 
Year  by   year   the  exponency  of  architecture 
gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  if  there  should 
be  another  year  of  it  we  may  safely  say  it  will 
have  reached  its  weakest.     This  year's  exhibi- 
tion comprises    1,206   works   of  art,   and  of 
these  forty-three  are  of  contemporary  archi- 
tecture.     We   do  not  think   that   any  com- 
ment of  ours  can  pnt  this  fact  in  more  forc- 
ible terms  than  this  statistical  statement,  that 
only  about  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion   is    appropriated    to   our  art,  and  that 
thirtieth  in  the  very  worst  position.     All  this 
has  wrought  its  bitter  end,  for  even  this  small 
space  is  occupied  with  much  that  is  worthless, 
and  we  have  again  to  complain  that  the  best 
men  do  not  send  at  all,  and  those  who  do  send 
do  not  send  their  best  works.      Of  the  forty- 
three   drawings   here    submitted  not   half' a 
dozen  are  worth  the  wall   space  they  occupy. 
Numerically  tirst  amongst   the  architectural 
drawmgs    (831)     is    Mr.     T.     R.     Smith's 
"Brambletye,    near    East    Grinstead,"     now 
erecting  for    Donald     Larnach,    Esq.      The 
drawing  is  large  and  the  landscape  well  put 


in,  but  the  penn'orth  of  bread  to  all  this 
sack  is  small  indeed.  Not  but  that  the  bread 
is  wholesome  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  good  that, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  we  ask  for  more,  and  would 
far  rather  have  seen  somewhat  more  of  the 
house  and  somewhat  less  of  the  district  in 
which  it  is  placed.  At  present  we  simply  see 
an  octangular  staircase  and  a  gable,  both  good 
in  their  way,  but  this  is  not  very  much  to  be 
given  for  all  tliat  large  consuniption  of  wall 
space.  In  842,  Mr.  Gibson  gives  us  an 
octagon  "mausoleum  of  Sicilian  marble  and 
granite,"  erected  in  the  Kensal  Green  Ceme- 
tery. Neither  the  description  nor  the  design 
at  all  denote  the  ijuality  or  calling  of  the 
deceased  thus  lapidated.  We  are,  therefore, 
left  to  form  our  own  conjecture  as  to  its  fit- 
ness, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  useful  mission  the  thus-commemorated 
life  was  spent  in  was  the  practical  furtherance 
of  the  noble  science  of  gastronomy  ;  for,  by  a 
delightful  union  of  imaginative  genius  with 
archMological  research,  the  design  is  that  of 
the  Abbot's  Kitchen  at  Glastonbury,  executed 
after  the  manner  of  confectionery ;  and 
though  the  idea  may  be  pleasing,  yet  the 
effect  is  most  appropriately  heavy,  and  we 
feel  that  the  well-worn  Classic  monumental 
inscription  would  be  a  desecration  on  this 
Christian  monument. 

The  Paxton  ilemorial,  which  adjoins  this, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Goddard  and  Son,  is  a 
striking  contrast,  and  together  they  afford  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  how  many  ways  of 
going  wrong  there  are  in  this  world.  Neither 
is  good.  This  Is  long  and  thin,  and  that  is 
short  and  thick,  and,  to  use  poor  Hood's  ex- 
pression, "  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 
Mr.  D.  Brandon's  design  for  a  mansion  to  be 
erected  at  Eucombe,  Dorsetshire,  for  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  is  a  very 
simple  and  somewhat  Jacobean  building,  of 
no  particvdar  merit,  certainh'  not  worth  ex- 
hibiting. In  Nos.  850  and  8j7  we  have  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts' 
market  in  Bethnal  Green,  now  approaching 
completion,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Darbishire.  This  very  admirable  work  of 
charity  disarms  all  criticism  by  its  purport. 
We  only  wish  the  buildings  were  as  unosten- 
tatious as  the  deeds  of  their  donor,  and  we 
would  rather  have  seen  a  good,  well-venti- 
lated covered  market  than  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  piazzas.  We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  a  costly  mistake,  and  in  this  case  we 
prefer  the  will  to  the  deed.  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
A.R.A.,  presents  us  with  a  most  whole- 
some and  satisfactory  drawing  and  design. 
It  is  the  exterior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, East  Grinstead  (851),  very  simple 
and  good,  remarkable  for  an  absence  of  all 
fussiness  or  striving  for  eft'ect.  The  plan  has 
developed  the  exterior,  and  the  result  is  a 
truthful  expression  highly  grateful  to  us 
after  the  masquerading  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  see  so  much  of.  The  treatment  of 
the  entrance  is  noteworthy,  and  the  honesty 
which  could  place  its  doorway  from  luider 
the  centre  of  the  gable  and  the  taste  which 
could  correct  this  irregularity  by  placing  the 
niche  to  hold  the  image  of  the  patron  saint  on 
the  opposite  side  are  alike  commendable,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Holy  Rood  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  gable  lis  very  eft'ectively 
managed.  Above  the  rather  low  range  of 
buildings  forming  the  main  front  rises  the 
chapel,  apparently  separated  from  a  retro- 
choir  or  Lady  chapel  by  some  connecting 
buildings,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  plan  we 
cannot  quite  read  this  portion  of  the  design  ; 
and  above  all  this  rises  a  circular  beU  tower 
of  somewhat  Spanish  character,  the  least 
satisfactory  portion  of  the  design.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  sends  an  exterior  view  of  the 
new  chapel  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
i'852),  which  is  not  a  pleasing  production.  It  is 
exceedingly  heav}-,  the  apsidal  chancel  by  no 
means  harmonises  with  the  square  transept al 
projections  which  occur  at  both  ends,  and  the 
poverty  of  expression  induced  by  the  blank 
traceried  windows  in  the  easternmost  of  these 
is  not  worthy  of  an  R. A.    Mr.  Ferry's  church 


about  to  be  built  at  Taunton  is  simple,  and,  if 
it  had  a  better  developed  chancel,  would  be 
good.  There  seems  to  be  a  mania  spreading 
amongst  architects  which  developes  itself  in 
apses  everywhere,  and,  much  as  we  love  a 
good  apsidal  termination  to  a  long  and  grand 
chancel,  we  confess  we  very  much  dislike  it 
when  the  chancel  consists  of  the  apse  only,  as 
in  this  case.  Internally  perhaps  the  chancel 
may  continue  so  far  as  the  western  face  of  the 
tower,  and  thus  help  it,  but  even  in  this  case, 
a  square-ended  chancel  would  have  been  very 
much  better,  and  would  have  harmonised 
more  with  the  other  features  of  the  design. 
The  placing  of  the  aisle  porch  at  the  extreme 
western  end  is  a  judicious  expedient,  as  it  pre- 
vents cutting  the  seating  in  two,  but  a  better 
effect  is  obtained  when  a  baptistery  is  placed 
westward  of  this,  so  as  toprevent  the  very  abrupt 
termination  of  the  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Parnell's  design  for  the  "  Lawn 
front  of  Bushey  Grove,  near  Watford,  the 
seat  of  Edward  Majoribanks,  Jun.,  Esq." 
(85(i),  is  very  Institution-like,  with  the  regula- 
tion chequer  work  in  blue  bricks,  the  usual 
bay  windows,  and  the  unusual  curved  gables, 
which  we  had  hoped  had  passed  from  the 
repertory  of  second-rate  architects  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  iniquities.  Mr.  T.  T. 
Smith  has  a  very  good  and  simple  little 
interior  of  a  Benedictine  Chapel  at  Nice 
(860),  where  an  apsidal  retro-choir  is  separated 
from  the  main  body  of  the  chapel  (consisting 
of  a  nave  only)  by  a  simple  reredos  flanked 
by  open  iron  grilles.  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
A.R.A.,  sends  some  more  bits  of  his  restora- 
tion of  Crewe  Hall,  which  are  very  good  in 
their  way,  but  of  course  show  no  individuality 
or  general  progress  ;  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Vryattthe 
interior  of  the  India  Office  courtyard,  which 
he  exhibited  in  Paris,  and  which  we  then 
commented  on. 

Mr.  A.  Waterhouse  sends  us  his  best  bit  of 
his  Manchester  Townhall,  the  angle  draw- 
ing, taken  from  the  corner  of  Princess-street 
and  Albert-square,  and  the  which,  as  we 
have  so  recently  commented  on  it,  we  shall 
simply  point  out  to  the  visitor  as  a  very  ad- 
mirable drawing,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  illus- 
tration. 

In  No.  870  we  have  the  interior  of  the 
Crimean  Jlemorial  Church  at  Pera,  Constan- 
tinople, just  completed  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.G.  E'.  Street,  A.R.A.  Thisisverygoodand 
simple  ;  the  altar  well  raised,  and  backed  by 
a  simple  reredos  of  inlay  work  bearing  the 
symbol  of  our  redemption,  and  flanked  by 
slabs  of  marljle  separated  Ijy  strips  of  mosaic 
work  in  the  usual  manner  of  wall-lining  in 
the  East.  The  circular  window  above  this  is 
of  very  severe  type,  and  altogether  the 
building  is  dignified,  because  it  is  not  vain 
and  fussy.  The  pulpit  is  somewhat  obtrusive 
and  overdone  ;  but  the  two  drawings  which 
Mr.  Street  contributes  show  far  more  of  the 
real  spirit  of  architecture  than  any  others  in 
the  room.  Mr.  Law  sends  an  ordinary  French 
chateau  in  very  red  brick  and  white  stone, 
with  a  British  propensity  to  bow  windows,  of 
no  merit  as  a  work  of  architecture,  but  a 
very  admirable  drawing.  By  the  same 
colorist  is  875,  House  at  Coombe  Lammas, 
Esher,  desigued  by  Mr.  F.  AVallen,  a  most 
extraordinary  specimen  of  architectural  fool- 
ing, being  a  heap  of  incongruous  materials 
put  together  in  the  most  abominable  form. 
It  makes  us  almost  weep  to  see  such  beautiful 
work  thrown  away  on  such  a  subject.  Mr. 
M.  D.  Wyatt's  design  for  Mr.  Huth's  house 
at  Passingworth  seems  to  be  largely  composed 
of  conservatory  ;  what  building  we  see  is 
good  and  simple.  Alleyn's  College,  Dulwich, 
as  finally  arranged,  and  now  in  course  of 
erection  from  the  design  of  Mr.  C.  Barry,  is 
a  curious  mixture.  AVe  know  its  detail  is 
very  fine,  but  as  a  whole  we  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Cockerell's  design  for  "Sir  Roger 
Cholmeley's  school  at  Highgate  "  is  very  un- 
worthy of  his  abilities  ;  his  having,  by  external 
pressure,  been  compelled  to  produce  is  pos- 
sible, hut  that  he  should  exhibit  it  passeth 
all  understanding.     There  is  little  else  to  see 
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or  sav     Mr.  Bur^-es  sends  a  sketch  of  the  west 
.loorwars    of  '^  Cork   Cathedral,"    which   is 
"  9kie<l  "  so  high  we  cannot  nad  it.     Mr.   U. 
p_...  I  „  ;.  ..yen  more  unfortunate  than  u^ual 
•  Insurance  Oltices, "  and  Mr.  Edis 
h..     :   .    .    :k-  of  Mr.   Baron's  hotel   designs 
and  kn.)cke.l  it  into  ^omc   "  New   Mansions, 
BavswatLr-rcid"  >-'7 ;.      Like  the  little  boys 
we' have,  however,  saved  a  plum  till  the  liust, 
and  in  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Crisp's  premiated 
de.-ign  for  the  new  townhall,  Bristol,  we   have 
a  verv  liealthv  and  vigorous  attempt.       The 
lower  storev  is  boldly  treated  in  blocked   ma- 
sonry, it,-<  centre  pierced  by  a  simple  doorway, 
and'thne  two-light  couplets  flank  it  on  each 
side.     Above  this  is  a  r.xthcr  singular  range  of 
small  windows,  formiiigacontinuous  panelling, 
the  spaces  reijuircd  for  support  being  filled  in 
with  tigure  sculpture  ;  this  feature   is   more 
novel  than  pleasing,  and   somewhat   detracts 
from  the  massive  dignity  whichpre-cminently 
diKtinguishes    this    design.      The    principal 
storey    is    well    composed,    consisting    of    a 
series   of   windows    liaring  plain    traceried 
heads,     and     surmounted     by     pedimental 
canopies  divided  from  each  other  by  sculp- 
ture.     The  tower  is  very  singular,  and  would 
be  much  more  effective  in  work  than  appear-i 
by  the  drawing.  From  these  same  able  artists, 
we  have  a  couple  of  gateways  at  Castle  Ashby, 
and  a  sketch  of  Glenbegh  Towers  in  course  of 
erection   ne.ar  Killarncy,  which   is  hung  too 
high  for  criticism.     Mr.  Kerr  sends  a  porch 
for  Bearwood,  Berks,  in  which  Thorwaldsen's 
"  Night  and  Morning"  are  tried  to  be  turned 
into  brackets  with  signal  failure, — they  Ju  not 
even  seem  to  be  able  to  carry  themselves.  As  to 
the  other  drawings  they  form  a  residuum,  and 
must  not  C'lmplain  if  it  finds  no  representation 
in  our  cfdumns.     We  do  not  care  to  crush  the 
weak.  Of  past  architecture  we  have  some  good 
renderings,   but  Mr.  Dobbin  is  not  equal  to 
la-it    year.     Mr.    Phem''     Spiers    contributes 
three  admirable  drawings,  but  these   do  not 
come  under  our  present  consideration,  and  we 
are  much  too  dispirited  with  the  painful  task 
we  have  performed   to  be   iu  the  vein  fur 
pleasure  ;  so  with  a  heavy  heart  we   descend 
the  steps  and  wander  away  wondering  why  it 
is  80.     We  have  great  and  good  men  amongst 
us,  a  higher  range  of  architectural  talent  now 
than    England   ever    had   before,   a   heartier 
appreciation  for  our  art  is  manifest  each  year. 
and  yet  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  come  to 
this.     If  architecture  is  to  be  represented  at 
all,  it  should  be  fairly  so,  and  we  call  on  the 
|)rf)fession  either  to  witlulraw  entirely  from 
the  so-called  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,    or  to 
put   thoir  shoulders  to  the   wheel,  and  with 
right  good  will  push  on  imtil  they  have  made 
it«  name  a  tmlh. 


THE    MUSEUM    OF    BUILDING 
APPLIANCES. 


WE  propose  to  commence  a  review  of  the 
contents  of  the  Museum  of  Building 
Appliances  in  Maddox-street,  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  tile  and  mosaic  floors  and 
other  surfaces  in  plain,  encaustic,  mftjolica, 
and  other  ware  there  exhibited.  Copeland's 
works  seem  first  to  call  our  attention,  not 
from  the  quantity  he  send.s,  but  his  name  is  a 
power,  and  we  wish  that  as  much  could  be 
said  for  the  1)eautifully  delicate  drawing  and 
colonring  in  those  he  exhibits,  which  are  in- 
tended for  fireplace  and  wall  decoration.  Such 
an  intense  horror  of  positive  colour  appears 
throughout  the  collection  that  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  some  parts  verj-  carefully  to  realise 
the  ctnct  tint  aimed  at ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  these  half  tones  (for 
colours  they  certainly  are  not)  are  for  the  in- 
teriors of  our  dark  rooms,  we  cannot  but  a'<k 
for  something  a  litllestrongor.  Some  hexagonal 
tiles  of  bine  and  buff  grey  for  stable  floors 
are  still  of  the  .same  delicacy  of  tone  as  those 
intended  to  be  nsed  in  the  decoration  of  rooms. 
Whiht  we  speak  so  freely  as  to  the  taste  shown 
in  these  magnificently  made  productions, 
do  not  let  it  be  (rapponed  that  we  wish  to  say 


aut'ht  but  what  is  respectful  concerning  their 
m^ke,  which  is  exquisite.  The  glaze  ol  even- 
tile  is  as  smooth  to  the  hand  as  glass  ;  each  tile 
is  so  exactly  like  its  fellow  that  to  even  wish 
for  a  ditTerence  would  in  Staffordshire  be  con- 
sidered a  sin. 

As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  difference  in 
manner  and   tone   of    thought  l-etweeu  the 
manufacturers   of  to-day   and  those  of  past 
days,  we  might  mention  some  Dutch  tiles   in 
the  jambs  of  a  very  eccentric  grate  near  the 
Maddox-street  entrance  of  the  museum.  Each 
of  these  tiles  has  been  drawn  by  hand,   and 
although  but  in  one  colour  (blue,  with  white 
for  the  ground),  and  although  the  drawing  is 
rude,  and  the   figures   dressed  in  flap  hats, 
jerkins,  and  knickerbockers,  with  all   these 
drawbacks,    no    person    wlio    possesses    any 
feeling  for  colour  could  walk  direct  from  these 
homely  but  earnest  attempts  to  render  what 
the  artist  and  workmen  knew  to  the  modem 
productions  before  spoken  of,    which  are   so 
perfect  in  their  wav,  and  yet  so  unsatisfactory 
in  their  result,  without  drawing  unfavourable 
conclusions  as  to  the  taste  and  energy  of  the 
latter.     To  argue  that  they  are  made  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  purchasers,  and   to   harmonise 
with  the  furniture  of  our  rooms,  is  but  to  say, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  taste  of  the  pur- 
chasers and  their  furniture.     Some   modern 
"  imitations"  of  the  old  Dutch  tiles  are  in  the 
upper  gallery  of  the  museum,  but  theu  they 
are  unlike  them  both  iu  colour  and  drawing. 
The  largest  exhibitor  is  Godwiu,  of  Lugwar- 
dine.     In  some  tiles  made  for  Hereford  Cathe- 
Jral  his  iiuitatioiin  of  tho  tevture  and  colour 
of  old  encaustic  tiles  are  wonderful,  whilst  in 
fracture  the  pattern  appears  to  be  inlaid  at 
least    l-lOth  of  an  inch  thick.     This   is   an 
important  matter,  for  in   some   inferior  tiles 
that  we  have  seen  the  pattern  was  so  thinly 
inlaid   that   a   sharp   blow  cracked  them   at 
once,   and  if  the  clays  forming  the  several 
colours  are  not  of  precisely  the  same  substance 
they  do  not  contract  equally   in  burning  and 
cannot  make  a  lasting  material.     It  is  cer- 
tainly strange  that  the   practical  advantages 
connected  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  imitations  of  nld  tiles  by  Godwin  never 
seem  to   have  occurred    even   to  the  maker. 
Talie,   for  instance,   the   slightly  roughened 
surface,  which  if  merely  looked  at  from  the 
common-sense  view  of  comfortable  foothold 
certainly  ought  to  be  one  of  the  considerations 
in  a  pavement  and  must  be  a  point  in  their 
favour.     Let  anyone  who  doubts  this  spend 
some  time  in  the  new  galleries  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.     If  he  wear  good  stout 
walking  boots  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  eiliier  his  feet  or  the  pavement  ought  to 
be  "  roughed."     Then   tho  play  of  light  and 
the  chance  of  their  being  some   diversity  of 
tint  where  the  surface  is  not  at  such  a  dead 
level  oughtalso  tocountforsometbinginfavour 
of  such  an  alteration.  As  an  instance  of  how  a 
pattern  may  be  carefully  imitated,  whilst  the 
spirit  that  dictated  its  de.sign  may  be  utterly 
lost,  take  a  border  tile  from  Hereford,  buff  on 
a   red  ground  (fig.  1).     This  is  simple   and 
effective,  but  in  some  tiles  made  by  Godwin, 
after  the  modern  manner,  the  dots  are  made 
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white,  and  a  white  dot  is  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  the  qnatrefoil  (fig.  2),  utterly  de- 
stroying the  breadth  and  simplicity  of  the  old 
pattern,  and,  indeed,  vulgarising  it. 

Some  green  and  black  pattern  tiles  are  very 
good  in  colour,  and  would,  if  very  cautiously 
used,  give  great  richness  to  a  pavement.  Maw 
and  Co.  also  send  some  well-made  tiles, 
but  those  for  floors  have  the  same  fault 
of  flatness  of  treatment  and  dulness  of  tone 
before  mentioned  in  other  manufacturers' 
works.  There  are  several  grates  designed  by 
Rodley,  Webb,  Truefitt,  and  Waterhousp,  and 
manufactured  by  D.  O.  Boyd.  Their  iiiakr 
and  other  peculiarities  will  be  reserved  for 
future  consideration,  but  at  present  the  tile 
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fiUin"  in  of  the  iambs  comes  under  our  atten- 
tion." The  grate  designed  by  Mr.  Bodley,  and 
which  has  old  Dutch  tiles  iu  the  jambs,  has 
been  alluded  to.  Mr.  Truefitt's  grate  has 
some  black  and  yellow  tiles  forming  the  back, 
sides,  and  hearth,  the  yellow  being  noticeable 
as  apparently  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  old 
majolica  yellow,  and  is  very  praiseworthy,  but 
there  is  still  a  slicjht  rawness  in  the  tone  that 
must  be  conquered.  The  back  hearth  is  raised 
about  2in.  above  the  front  hearth,  the  ad- 
vantatJe  of  which  is  not  very  clear,  whilst  the 
nosing  of  the  riser  being  formed  iu  tiles  would 
be  ve°y  likely  to  chip.  The  general  tone  of 
colour  "in  these  last-named  tiles  is  a  decided 
improvement  upon  those  \ised  in  Mr.  Webb's 
grate,  where  black  and  red  tiles,  with  a  buff 
and  red  border,  are  laid  down  for  the  hearth. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  kejit 
thi-  centre  one  colour,  say  red  only,  the 
border  being  at  present  discordant  with  the 
rest.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  bolder  than  the  two 
other  gentlemen,  has  used  many  more  colours, 
but  with  great  loss  of  harmony  and  repose. 
Godwin  and  Maw  both  e.\hibit  majolica  tiles 
for  fireplaces  in  several  colours.  The  tints 
might  have  been  more  harmoniously  chosen 
in  some  cases,  but  some  of  the  patterns  of 
both  manufacturers  are  very  gooii  indeed. 
One  error  in  their  make  ought  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  that  is  in  the  raised  surfaces,  many 
of  them  having  a  sharp  angle  in  the  bed.  This 
would  make  them  difficult  to  clean,  and  in 
some  measure  neutralises  the  advantages 
gained  by  their  rise.  Amongst  the  tiles  ex- 
hibited by  ilaw  and  Co.  there  is  one 
pattern  in  white,  green,  blue,  and  buff",  a  flat 
glazed  tile  for  wall  surfaces,  treated  mth  a 
chintz-like  pattern.  This  is  very  free  in 
drawing,  and  a  great  improvement  upon  many 
tiles  maile  Ibr  the  purpose. 

Messrs.  Mintou  do  not  appear  as  exhibitors, 
hut  their  white  tiles  are  used  iu  lining  ihe 
lavatory,  and  cause  the  question  to  arise,  why 
are  our  white  tiles  always  such  a  dead  white  \ 
Put  beside  them  a  so-called  white  tile  of 
Dutch  manufacture,  and  the  Dutch  work  will 
look  quite  yellow  by  contrast,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  small  amount  of  colour  in 
them,  they  never,  when  used  to  cover  large 
spaces,  gi\-e  such  a  cold  appearance  as  the  Eng- 
lish work.  Some  of  the  narrow  courts  in 
Austin  Friars,  lined  with  Dutch  tiles,  are 
case  in  point. 

Whilst  remarking  upon  the  choice  of  tints, 
there  i.s  another  colour  about  which  a  f'jw 
words  might  be  useful,  and  that  is  the  blue 
as  used  liy  all  our  tilemakers.  The  tone 
which  they  all  aft'cct  is  French  Idue,  a  cold 
colour  iu  itself,  and  one  difficult  to  harmonise 
with  others.  If  some  warmer  tint  were 
aimed  at,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  blue  upon 
gris  de  Flandres  ware  or  in  Neapolitan  tiles, 
it  woTild  take  much  from  the  hardness  of  the 
patterns.  This  hard  metallic  blue  is  certainly 
not  used  because  of  any  mechanical  difliculty 
arising  to  prevent  other  tints  being  used,  but 
probably  has  grown  out  of  the  attempt  to 
imitate  so  called  Gothic  colouring,  and  this 
might  be  all  very  well  in  a  churcli,  or  where 
strict  med'.Tval  treatment  is  desired,  although 
the  reason  for  its  use,  even  in  this  case,  re- 
mains to  be  proved  ;  but  where  rich  and  har- 
monious colouring,  unfettered  by  arohreology, 
is  tried  for,  certainly  tlie  best  tint  obtainable 
ought  to  be  used,  and  for  floor  or  wall  decora- 
tion a  .«ky-blue  is  not  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. Somewhat  similar  objections  may  be 
raised  against  the  buff's  and  greens.  There 
are  great  ililliculties  in  obtaining  good  tones 
of  the  latter  colour,  but  the  buff's  still  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  They  would  have  much 
more  life  in  them  if  they  were  a  little  more 
yellow  in  tone. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  floors  some 
terra  ctta,  grey  and  red  pavers,  exhibited  by 
Blaslifield,  claim  attention.  "They  are  very 
])leaaing  in  tone  of  colour,  are  thoroughly 
well  burnt  and  made,  are  cheap,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  their  intended  purpose — ^stable 
floors,  or  courts,  and  office  paving — and  their 
wear  would  be  very  even  and  satisfactory. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ENGINEERING. 
Caissons. — I. 

FROM  piles  to  cylinders,  and  from  cylin- 
ders to  caissons,  are  but  stages  of  pro- 
gress in  subaqueous  foundations. 

A  cofferdam  enclosing  a  pier  is  notbing 
else  than  a  caisson  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  parts,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  few  divi- 
sional sections.  So  long  as  timber  piles  were 
the  only  means  of  enclosing  a  water-tight 
area,  there  was  no  other  resource  but  to  form 
dams  in  the  manner  selected,  and  make  them 
as  staunch  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  permit  of.  Partly  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  iron  and  the  success  which 
attended  its  employment  in  the  hollow  or 
box  shape,  and  partly  to  the  increased  dimen- 
sions required  for  all  future  bridges,  which 
rendered  the  formation  of  a  cofferdam  upon 
the  old  pile  system  a  work  of  great  labour, 
uncertainty,  time,  and  expense,  engineers 
commenced  to  seek  another  principle  of  con- 
struction, which  would  afford  the  same  result 
in  considerably  less  time.  The  object  to  be 
achieved  was,  the  surrounding  of  a  certain 
space  below  the  level  of  high-water  mark 
with  a  water-tight  casing,  and  manifestly 
the  point  to  be  aimed  at  was  the  accomplish- 
ing of  the  task  with  as  few  individual  or 
separate  portions  of  material  as  possible. 
Wrought  iron  was  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose best,  and  this  modern  method  of  sinking 
foundations  ha?  met  with  well  deser^'ed  success 
at  the  works  of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
The  chief  particulars  claiming  our  attention 
are,  the  construction  or  mode  of  putting 
the  caisson  together,  whether  in  separate 
divisions  or  in  the  whole,  and  the  manner 
of  sinking  them  down  to  a  firm  and  solid 
substratum.  As  the  ends  of  the  piers  of  a 
bridge  in  a  tidal  river  like  the  Thames  will 
be  both  furnished  with  cutwaters  or  starlings, 
the  end  sections  of  the  caisson  will  be  of  a 
different  shape  to  the  central  ones,  but  the 
principle  of  its  build  will  be  identically  the 
same.  For  the  sake  of  example  we  have 
selected  one  of  the  central  sections  of  a 
caisson,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  rectangular  box 
open  at  both  ends,  and  composed  of  wrought- 
iron  plates,  angle,  tee,  and  stiffening  irons. 
Fig.  1  represents  an  elevation  of  a  portion  of 
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It,  in  wliich  the  plaas  a:id  ooiui'^cliiig  irons 
are  shown  riveted  up.  The  tee  iron  stiti'eners 
which  run  longitudinally  upon  the  sides  may 
be  placed  either  upon  the  outside,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  or  upon  the  inside.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  this  arrangement 
is  not  admissible  in  those  portions  of  the 
caisson  which  are  intended  to  be  sunk  below 
the  bed  of  the  water,  as  the  obstacles  offered 
to  the  free  penetration  of  the  substratum 
woulil  be  seriously  increa-sed  by  any  project- 
ing angle  or  tee  irons.  The  outer  surface 
must,  in  those  lower  sections,  be  perfectly 
smooth  and  flush,  and  all  flanged  ironwork 
that  may  be  necessary  either  for  the  absolute 
strength  or  the  rigidity  of  the  caisson  must 
be  placed  inside.  Cases  might  arise,  where 
the  ground  was  of  a  very  hard,  impenetrable 
character,  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to 
countersink  the  heads  of  all  the  rivets  shoe- 
ing upon  the  outside,  but  this  would  be 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  extra  trouble 
expense,   as  an  extra  price  per  ton  is 


always  charged  by  contractors  for  ironwork  if 
there  is  any  departure  from  simplicity  and 
plainness  in  the  general  character  of  the 
work  they  tender  for.  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  this  remark  that  the  necessity  for 
countersinking  the  heads  of  a  few  rivets  in  a 
large  design  would  suffice  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  work  per  ton,  but  simply  that 
there  should  be  no  undue  proportion  of  extra 
labour  entailed.  As  a  rule,  a  few  rivets  in 
every  bridge  are  countersunk,  generally  under 
the  bottom  flanges,  when  the  girders  bear 
upon  the  bed  plates  over  the  abutments. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  this  precaution  being 
taken,  grooves  are  sunk  in  the  castings 
for  the  Ijed  plates,  so  as  to  allow  the  heads  of 
the  rivets  to  lie  in  them,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  flange  rests  down  upon  the  raised  part 
of  the  plates. 

A  portion  of  the  plan  of  a  caisson  is  shown 
in  fig.  2,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  interior 
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is  preserved  free  from  all  diagonal  struts  or 
ties,  in  order  to  leave  the  maximum  amount 
of  room  for  the  men  to  walk  in,  and  also  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  materials  up  and 
down.  Frequentl}',  however,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  temporarily  strut  the  interior 
of  the  caisson  to  prevent  it  bulging  inwards 
under  the  pressure  of  the  water.  Strong 
balks  of  timber  are  the  best  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  result.  They  can  be  readily 
fixed  at  any  moment,  can  be  easily  removed 
aa  the  masonry  or  brickwork  is  carried  up, 
and  can  be  used  as  often  as  required  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  necessity  for  strutting 
the  caiss^as  internally  is  iisually  confined  to 
those  sections  situated  below  low-water 
mark,  unless  they  have  been  constructed  of 
materials  of  too  small  a  scantling,  which  has 
occurred  in  one  or  two  instances.  The  mis- 
take of  making  the  plates  too  thin  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against,  for  although  the 
tee  iron  stiffening  pieces  impart  much  addi- 
tional stren^'th,  yet  they  only  act  to  the  full 
extent  at  certain  intervals,  and,  moreover, 
their  assistance  is  bought  at  some  sacrifice, 
.since  they  cause  a  loss  of  material  in  the  solid 
plate  by  the  punching  out  of  the  holes  to 
receive  the  connecting  rivets.  The  chief  use 
of  all  longitudinal  stift'ening  irons,  whether 
for  caissons  or  plate  girders,  is  to  maintain 
the  sides  in  shape,  and  so  enable  them  to 
exert  their  full  powers  of  resistance  against  the 
strains  brought  upon  them.  Against  a  direct 
cross  strain  tending  to  force  the  plates  either 
inwards  or  outwards,  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  possessing  much  value.  Security 
against  a  direct  lateral  force  similar  to  the 
action  of  the  water  upon  the  exterior  of  a 
caisson  is  best  obtained  by  internal  cross 
bracing  and  strutting,  the  use  of  which  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty  in  this  instance, 
as  vre  have  already  explained.  A  section 
through  one  of  the  sides  is  represented  in 
fig.  3,  showing  the  riveting  of  the  tee  irons  to 
the  plates.  Unless  tee  irons  of  large  scant- 
lings are  required,  it  is  preferable  to  employ 
angle  irons,  as  they  do  not  occasion  so  great  a 
loss  of  material  by  the  insertion  of  rivets. 
Referring  to  fig,  3a,  we  observe  that  a  tee 
iron,  no  matter  how  small  its  dimensions 
may  be,  requires  a  rivet  upon  each  side  of  the 
central  web,  whereas  an  angle  iron,  having  no 
central  web,  only  requires  one  rivet  in  the 
same  length  of  plate.  The  rivets  attaching 
tee  irons  should  always  break  joint,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  although  it  is  a  common  plan  to 
place  them  in  the  same  line  across  the 
breadth  of  the  iron,  which  weakens  both  the 
tee   iron  and  the  side  plates  as  well.     If  we 


suppose  the  distance  between  the  rivets  situ- 
ated upon  each  side  of  the  central  web  of  a 
tee  iron  when  placed  in  a  straight  line  to 
be  two  inches,  and  their  longitudinal  distance 
apart,  or  pitch  as  it  is  technically  termed,  to 
be  four  inches,  then  the  line  of  fracture  across 
the  plate  from  rivet  to  rivet,  when  they  are 
placed  as  in  fig.  3a,  is  to  that  when  they  are 
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placed  in  the  same  straight  line  across  the  tee 
iron  as  to  4  to  1.  As  the  strength  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  line  of  fracture,  the 
advantage  of  making  the  rivets  break  joint  is 
at  once  apparent. 

The  wedge-shapedform  of  the  cut-water  sec- 
tions of  a  caisson,  as  represented  in  fig.  4,  is 
evidently  very  favourable  to  its  resisting 
powers.  Its  construction  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  central  divisions,  but  owing  to  its  curva- 
ture it  is  comparatively  much  stronger.  In 
fact,  it  acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  arch,  the 
two  curved  portions  being  regarded  as  the 
semi-arches,  while  the  straight  side  acts  the 
part  of  a  tie  and  maintains  the  whole  in 
equilibrium.  A  very  usual  form  ofcurveforcut- 
waters  is  the  one  shown  in  the  figure,  where 
the  chords  of  the  arcs  and  the  tie  together 
constitute  an  equilateral  triangle.  Conse- 
quently, the  horizontal  thrust  is  not  of  any 
great  amount,  which  lightens  the  strain  upon 
the  tie  or  straight  side  of  the  section.  To 
save  expense,  the  engineer  of  the  new  Black- 
friars Bridge  has  employed  the  buckled  plates 
to  be  used  in  the  permanent  roadway  as  a 
means  of  assisting  in  the  construction  of  the 
temporary  caissons,  which  purpose  they  answer 
exceedingly  well.  The  strength  of  Mallett's 
buckled  plates,  and  their  advantages  where 
lightness  and  a  large  area  of  surface  are  con- 
cerned, are  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion. They  have  a  small  border  or  fillet  round 
the  edges,  from  which  they  gradually  and  uni- 
formly rise,  as  sho^vn  in  plan  in  fig.  5,  to  a  point 
orcrown.  Upwards  of  IS  tons  have  been  placed 
upon  one  of  these  plates  without  inducing  any 
temporar)',  much  less  any  permanent,  de- 
flection or  set.  They  were  extensively  used 
in  the  superstructure  of  "Westminster  Bridge, 
and  it  is  probably  in  consequence  of  the  satis- 
factory results  attending  their  employment 
there,  that  they  have  been  selected  to  perform 
a  similar  duty  upon  another  of  our  metropoli- 
tan bridges.  There  is  a  practical  point  to  be 
mentioned  with  respect  to  sinking  caissons  in 
sections  or  divisions  which  has  constantly 
puzzled  the  amateur  and  occasionally  those 
who  ought  to  know  better,  and  that  is  how 
the  joints  between  each  division  are  made 
good.  There  has  scarcely  been  a  visitor  to 
the  works  in  progress  at  Blackfriars  who  has 
not  asked  this  question,  and  the  answer  is  very 
simple.  A  pile  driven  down  tightly  between 
the  two  sides  makes  all  secure.  Formerly  it 
was  the  plan,  regardless  of  the  evil  conse 
quences  likely  to  ensue,  to  draw  timber  piles 
after  they  had  served  the  purpose  of  the  dam 
for  the  sake  of  the  wood.  Such  a  course, 
it  is  needless  to  remark,  wotild  be  not  only 
equally  culpable,  but  hardly  possible,  with  a 
caisson.  Those  portions  sunk  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  and  up  to  the  level  of  the  water 
mark  remain  so  and  serve  to  enclose  the  solid 
contents  in  a  perfect  shell,  as  it  were.  The 
divisions  above  low  water  are  disconnected  as 
the  work  inside  is  carried  up,  and  when  once 
high  water  mark  is  passed,  the  whole  of  the 
caisson  may  be  removed.  Its  duty  is  finished  for 
that  particular  pier,  and  it  may  be  transported 
tothesiteofanotherto  similarly  aid  its  erection. 
The  methods  adopted  for  sinking  caissons  are 
principally  three  in  number,  and  the  particu- 
lar one  to  be  chosen  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  substratum  to   be  got  through,   and 
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other  circumstances  which  aflect  various  locali- 
ties. No  absolute  rule  can  be  given  on  the 
subject,  except  that  where  possible,  sinking  by 
dead  weight,  owing  to  its  simplicity  and 
cheapness,  is  the  method  to  be  preferred.  Wo 
must  reserve  for  our  concluding  article  the 
descriptions  and  applications  of  the  three 
methods  ordinarily  employed  in  sinking 
ecMtona. 


THE  EARTH  SVSTEJI. 
To  the  Eiiilar  of  the  BciLDLSo  News. 

Sin, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Girdlestone,  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  whole  process  adopted 
by  the  Earth  Closet  Company  ;  nay,  more, 
some  fifteen  years  ago  I  carried  it  out  in 
every  particular,  with  tlie  exception  of  de- 
positing a  cartload  of  the  earth,  which  had 
passed  the  closet,  in  a  cellar.  Tliat  idea,  I 
confess,  which  is  ijuite  original,  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  I  submit,  however,  that  on 
a  matter  of  .inch  grave  moment  we  rdiuire 
more  evidence,  and  evidence  of  another  kind, 
than  that  supplied  by  a  trading  company,  and 
which  is  merely  the  result  of  experiments 
conducted  on  their  own  premises  and  under 
their  own  supervision.  We  require  evidence 
of  the  process  having  worked  under  the  ordi- 
nary circumstances  water-closets  have  to 
meet.  The  Wakefield  prison  is  a  case  more 
in  point.  I  know  something  of  that  too,  but 
lest  1  should  be  accused  of  misstating  the 
facts,  1  will  ask  Mr.  Girdlestone  to  supply  us 
with  them — how  long  have  they  been  in 
action  /  how  many  closets  and  how  mauy 
inmates  (  what  supervision  is  there  !  and, 
indeed,  all  the  items  of  information  wliich 
ma^  assist  us  to  a  judgment.  This  is  all  ma- 
terial, but  I  will  remind  him  that  no  one  has 
disputed  that  the  earth  system  is  applicable 
to  certain  situations,  and  if  it  be  so  in  any 
class  of  cases,  prisons  and  workhouses  are  the 
most  likely  ones.  The  question  is  not,  how- 
ever, whether  they  can  be  made  to  act  in 
certain  circumstances,  but  whether  they  will 
act  as  well  or  better  than  the  water-closets 
they  are  intended  to  supersede.  Unless  this 
is  proved,  nothing  is  proved  ;  and  I  maintain 
that  wherever  a  water  supply  exists  the  water 
system  is,  on  the  score  of  decency,  economy, 
and  health,  decidedly  the  best.  This  is  really 
the  issue  to  be  tried. 

I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  to  your  corre- 
spondent "  E."  I  apprehend  that  he  occupies 
a  high  stool  in  an  office  over  the  cellar  where 
that  cirtload  of  clay  mixed  with  excreta 
is  placed,  that  he  imbibes  the  floating  ammo- 
nia without  knowing  it,  and  tliat  the  fumes 
have  made  his  perceptions  ratlier  giddy,  and 
this  must  be  his  excuse.  His  letter  is  a  per- 
version of  my  statements,  and  where  such 
liberties  are  taken  in  quoting  sentences  and 
parU  of  sentences,  and  dovetailing  them  in 
positions  to  suit  his  purpose,  it  is,  of  course, 
easy  to  make  a  writer  guilty  of  inconsistency, 
inaccuracy,  ignorance,  or  of  any  folly  or  con- 
tradiction. This  may  be  ingenious,  but  it  is 
not  honest.  Surely  we  do  not  adopt  a  laisscz 
f'lire  policy  in  admitting  that  there  is  a  great 
waste  in  pas.-iing  the  refuse  of  our  habitations 
into  the  rivers  because  we  do  not  immediately 
accept  a  crude  system,  which  after  all  only 
proposes  to  deal  with  a  small  part,  and  Unit 
the  least  valuable,  of  the  refuse.  Tlie  stato- 
ment-i  made  ijy  me  are  the  results  of  actual 
experiment  made  by  scientific  men  in  drj' 
closets  with  my  as-sistance,  every  one  of 
whom  had  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  suc- 
cess, and  had  every  motive  to  do  so  but 
that  perhaps  of  direct  pecuniary  gain.  I 
attach  no  valne  whatever  to  the  testi- 
monials extracted  and  given  by  your  cor- 
respondent "  E,"  for  we  all  know  liow  easily 
they  may  be  obtained,  and  how  lightly  they 
are  looked  upon  by  men  of  discernment. 
Such  as  are  quoted  do  not  invalidate  any 
statement  I  have  made.  I  am  not  desirous 
to  vindicate  my  skill  in  chemistry,  for  I  am 
no  chemist ;  but  the  experiments  carried  out 
in  my  presence  show  that  the  solid  and  fluid 


excreta,  mixed  with  earth,  are  mere  me- 
elianical  mixtures  and  not  a  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  that  the  work  of  assimilation  does 
not  properly  begin  \mtil  the  agencies  of  the 
sun  and  air  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  earth  so  used  is  a  mere  absorbent. 

All  this  is  little  to  the  jmrpose,  and  I  must 
apologise  for  being  drawn  away  from  the  main 
argument.     If  we  grant  all  that  the  advocates 
of  earth-closets  demand  it  lirings  us  very  little 
nearer   to  the  desired  end.     There  are  two 
propositions   before  us  ;  each  is  of  vast  im- 
portance— first,  that  of  conveying  away,  with- 
out offence  and  without  injury  to  health,  the 
refuse  of  human  habitations,  anil,  second,  to 
apply  it  as  nutriment  to  the  land.     The  first 
I  iioid  is  the  one  of  parauiount  importance,  to 
which  all  other  considerations  must  yield,  that 
upon  wiiich     health,    and  consequently  hu- 
man happiness,  so  much  depends.   The  saving 
of  the  soil,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  a  second- 
ary matter.        There   is,    I    assert,   no   diffi- 
culty   about    the    former  ;   that  problem  is 
already  solved   by  the   introduction  of  the 
water-closet  system,  but  the  problem  remains 
as  to  the  second — how,  in  fact,  to  make  the 
two  work  in  harmony.     AVe  will  look  at   the 
case  of  water-closets  a  little  more  minutely. 
In  this  contrivance  everything  committed  to 
it  is  at  once  conveyed  away  from  the  house  to 
the  sewer,  and  the  return  of  offensive  gases  is 
prevented   by   the   trap.      The   drain    pipe, 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away 
the  liijuid   refuse   of  the  house,   and  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  even  were  the  earth 
system  adopted,  conveys  away  the  deposits. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  person  using  it  to  do 
but  to  pull  a  handle,  and  nothing  for  servants 
to  do.     The  water  is  conveyed  to  a  closet  by 
a  pipe  from  the  main  or  from  a  cistern,  and 
the  refuse  carried  away   without  any  menial 
labour  being  rei^uired,  without  the  carriage  of 
otl'ensive  matter  along  corridors  and   stairs. 
It  is  simple,  inoft'ensive,  economical,  and  de- 
cent.    I  am  now  speaking  of  arrangements  on 
a  correct  principle,  and  not  of   the  wretched 
contrivances  of  wiiicli  I  have  already,  in  my 
former  letter,  spoken,  and  wiiich  do  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  water-closets.    We  are  told, 
however,  that  water-closets  are  liaVjle  to  all 
sorts   of  accidents   and    disasters,  that   they 
smell   offensively,  that    they  are   sometimes 
frozen  and  often  out  of  order,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain   class  of  diseases  has  assumed   a  more 
malignant  form  since  their  introduction.     In 
fact,  some   very   bad   closets   are  taken,  and 
these  are  given  as  examples  of  the  water-closet 
system.  This  is  nottbe  way  to  serve  any  cause, 
and  the  course  pursued  is  flagrantly" unjust. 
The  worst  class  of  closets  is  taken  and  pre- 
sented as  a  sample  of  the  wiiole.     A  man  dili- 
gently seeks  for  a  bad  or.ange  in  a  liasket  and 
criesout,  look  !  what  bad  fruit !  Tliis  is  exactly 
wiiat  the  advocates  of  carth-closcts  are  doing. 
They   find  instances    where  closets  have   no 
water,  wiiere  the  overfiow  ]iipe  of  the  water 
cistern  empties  into   the  soil  pipe,  where  the 
traps   arc    defective,    wiiere   a    supply  pipe 
has  been  frozen,  and  where  rats  have  entered, 
and   they  cry,  lo  !    here  is  your  water-closet 
system  !     This  is  the  vendor  of  an   inferior 
kind  of  orange  proilucing  a  rotten  orange  as  a 
sample   of  his   neighbour's  fruit.      None   of 
these  things  lielong  to  a  water-closet  system, 
they  are  the  results  of  ignorance,  neglect,  and 
dishonesty.     I   have  a   house  with  a  water- 
closet  on  every  fioor  above  the  basement,  one 
above  the  other,  four   in  number  ;  I  rebuilt 
the  house  seven  years  ago  and  so  constructed 
it.  _   I  have  never  had  one  frozen,  I  have  made 
it  impossible  that  a  rat  could  get  in  or  find 
shelter,  I  have  never  had  any  of  them  in  a 
condition    that   a   person    going  into    theiu 
blindfold  could  tell  whether  he  was  in  the 
closet  or  in  abed-room,  anc^the  whole  repairs 
have  not  for  that  term  cost  me  forty  shillin"3. 
Of  course  I  took  care  at   the   outset  to   have 
everything  carefully  considered  and  properly 
carried  out,  to  select   closets   of  the   simjdest 
construction   and  of  the   best  workmanship 
and  to  have  them  well  fixed.     My  closets  are' 


all  ventilated,  the  traps  all  communicate  with 
the  outer  air  by  an  air  pipe,  and  thus  I  have 
neither  trouble,inconvenieuce,  nor  expense,  and 
have  had  no  disease  that  could  be  traced  to 
malaria.  The  overfiow  pipe  of  the  water 
cistern  communicates  with  the  rain  water 
pipe,  so  that  both  shall  aid  in  flushing  the 
soil  pipe,  but  so  arranged  and  trapped  that 
no  effiuvia  can  be  brought  back  into  the 
water  cistern.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  water  cistern  is  itself  an  evil  incidental  to 
an  intermittent  supply,  but  the  water-closet 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  this.  I  can  point 
to  hundreds  ofinstances  where  the  water-closets 
are  equally  efficient  and  inexpensive,  and 
what  has  been  done  in  these  cases  can  be  done 
in  all,  if  the  same  precautions  are  taken. 

I  expect  that  water-closets,  like  any  other 
mechanical  contrivances,  are  liable  to  wear 
and  tear  and  to  accident.  We  are  not  seeking 
an  arrangement  that  will  be  entirely  free  from 
defect,  but  one  that  is  less  so  than  others,  and 
in  water-closets  especially  we  desire  to  find 
that  system  which  will  require  the  least  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  those  wiio  use  them  and 
least  liable  to  derangement.  This  is  attained 
by  our  present  system  ;  it  is  the  best  known 
to  us,  and  the  earth  system  cannot  equal  it  iu 
simplicity,  nor  in  any  other  way.  What  have 
we  to  do  iu  cities  if  we  adopt  the  earth  system? 
We  have  to  dispense  with  our  present  ap- 
pliances in  the  shape  of  water-closets,  which 
will  be  an  expensive  matter,  and  then  wiiat  do 
we  get ']  Simply  a  piece  of  mechanism  [I 
grant  that  may  be  made  exceedingly  simple, 
but  not  more  simple  than  a  water-closet,  and 
of  those  I  have  seen  that  patented  by  Mr. 
Carrick,  of  Glasgow,  is  the  most  complete],  but 
onethat,  equally  with  the  water-closet,  is  li  able 
to  derangement  from  use  and  accident.  The 
manipulation  is  greatly  increased,  for  the 
hopper  must  be  filled  ;  'it  does  not  matter  at 
what  intervals  it  requires  to  be  filled.  The 
receiver  must  be  emptied,  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  calculate  how  often  that  operation  will  be 
necessary  in  a  family  of  five  persons.  Some 
place  must  be  found  to  store  it  until  it  can 
be  carted  away,  and  really  we  must  not  be 
told  that  it  is  quite  a  safe  and  convenient 
method  to  make  a  store  room  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  a  cellar  of  the  house  for  the  mixed 
earth  and  human  excreta.  It  is  simply  disgxist- 
ing  and  absurd. 

After  all  this,  what  has  the  earth  system 
done  towards  meeting  the  great  evil  of  pollut- 
ing our  rivers  and  streams  with  that  wiiich 
ought  to  be  food  for  the  land  ]  They  take 
away  the  solid  portion  and  some  portion  of 
the  fluid  parts  of  the  human  excreta,  and  they 
leave  nine-tenths  of  the  refuse  of  the  house, 
with  a  large  portion  of  urine  (that  from  the 
bed-rooms),  to  find  its  way  into  the  sewers,  and 
from  thence  into  the  rivers.  They  exclaim 
against  irrigation,  but  they  do  not  tell  us 
what  we  are  to  do  with  this  large  bulk  of 
refuse  that  does  not  go  into  their  earth- 
closets.  They  are  silent  on  another  matter. 
They  do  not  tell  us  how  it  happens  that  the 
earth,  which  acts,  as  they  say,  chemically  and 
rapidly  upon  refuse  matter,  so  as  to  make  it 
as  inoffensive  as  sea  sand,  should  not  have 
the  same  effect  when  the  refuse  is  thrown 
upon  it  in  a  fluid  state,  when  iu  addition  to 
the  earth  there  are  the  roots  of  plants  hungry 
for  aliment,  and  the  agencies  of  light  and  air 
to  assist  the  assimilation.  I  admonish  them 
in  no  unfriendly  spirit  to  deal  with  this 
matter  fairly.  There  are  purposes  to  wiiich 
the  earth  system  may  be  adapted,  aud  there 
are  plans  of  carrying  it  out  to  which  they 
have  evidently  paid  no  attention.  It  is  a 
practical  question  of  no  great  difficulty,  and 
will  not  be  solved  by  putting  the  supposed 
advantages  of  their  own  system  against  the 
ackuowiedged  errors  in  carrying  out  another. 
This  Cheap  Jack  method  o'f  securing  public 
attention  will  only  bring  discredit  upon  them- 
selves.—I  am,  &c.,  B. 

P-S.— I  have  a  little  more  to  say  in  another 
letter,  if  you  can  afford  me  space,  as  to  irriga- 
tion. 


May  8,  1868. 
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.  A  NEW  VENTILATING  STOVE  IN  USE 
FOR  BARRACKS  AND  itlLITARi' 
BUILDINGS.* 

THE  fireplace  about  to  be  described  dates 
from  1559 — 60,  and  was  designed  to  meet 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Barrack  and 
Hospital  Improvement  Committee  at  that  period, 
and  which  aimed  at  supplying  at  all  seasons 
every  room  in  a  building,  by  itself,  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  other  rooms,  with  a  sufficiency  of  air, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  temperature 
from  falling  below  a  desirable  point.  The  com- 
mittee, not  being  satisfied  with  the  form  of  grate 
already  in  use,  adopted  the  fireplace  which  this 
paper  is  intended  to  describe.  The  stove,  which 
is  not  patented,  is  fmade  of  the  best  cast  iron  and 
consists  of  three  pieces,  connected  by  screws.  The 
first  piece  forms  the  moulded  projecting  frame, 
the  second  the  body  of  the  grate,  and  the  third 
the  nozzle  or  connection  with  the  smoke-flue,  the 
bottom  flange  of  which  is  bolted  to  the  back  of 
the  grate.  The  stoves  are  made  in  three  sizes. 
The  Dreplace  has  a  lining  of  clumps  in  five 
pieces — two  sides,  one  back  piece,  and  two  bottom 
pieces.  A  clear  space  half  an  inch  deep  is  formed 
between  the  back  lump  and  the  iron  back  to 
receive  a  supply  of  air  through  the  ash-|)it,  which 
p.asses  through  a  slit  in  the  Mre  lump  imme- 
diately above  the  fire.  By  this  means  a  more 
perfect  combustion  of  the  smoke  is  efi"ected. 
The  flame,  heated  gases  from  combustion,  and 
email  amount  of  smoke  as  exists  are  compelled  to 
impinge  upon  a  large  heating  surface,  so  as  to  sub- 
tract aa  much  heat  as  possible  out  of  them  before 
they  pass  into  the  chimney,  and  the  heat  thus 
extracted  is  employed  to  warm  air  taken  directly 
from  the  outer  air.  The  fresh  air  wiien  warmed 
is  passed  into  the  room  by  a  flue  near  the  ceiling. 
The  tlue,  which  has  been  adopted  for  barracks,  is 
carried  up  by  the  side  of  the  smoke  Hue  in  the 
chimney  breast.  The  grate  (No.  1  size)  will  con- 
Uin  about  181b.  or  201b.  of  coals;  401b.  will 
maintain  a  good  fire  for  1 6  hours,  that  is,  at  the 
rate  of  about  251b.  per  hour. 

lu  new  buildings  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
carry  up  the  smoke  flue  inside  the  warm  air  flue, 
and  so  extend  the  heating  surface.  This  plan  was 
adopted  in  the  wards  of  the  Herbert  Military 
Hospital,  where  the  fireplace  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  ward,  and  the  chimney  consequently  passes 
under  the  floor,  and  by  this  means  an  additional 
heating  surface  of  36  square  feet  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  limit  to  which  the  heat  from  the 
lire  can  be  so  utilised  ia  the  point  at  which  it 
cools  down  the  chimney  so  as  to  check  the  draught 
and  combustion  of  the  fuel.  With  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  grate  to  existing  buildings,  the 
recess  in  which  an  ordinary  fire  grate  would  be 
fixed  forms  the  chamber  in  which  the  air  is 
warmed.  The  front  of  the  stove  can  be  easily 
removed,  thus  rendering  the  air-chamber  acces- 
sible for  cleansing  purposes. 

In  applying  the  stove  to  existing  fireplaces  the 
air-chamber  must  be  left  as  large  as  possible, 
cleansed  from  soot,  and  lime  whited.  Should  the 
fireplace  be  deeper  than  1ft.  Cin.,  the  depth  re- 
quired for  the  curved  iron  smoke  flue,  a  lining  of 
hrickwork  is  built  up  at  the  back  to  reduce  it  to 
that  dimension.  The  chimney  bars,  if  too  high, 
must  be  lowered  to  suit  the  height  of  the  stove, 
or  to  a  height  of  3ft  Sin.  above  the  hearth.  They 
must  also  be  straightened  to  receive  the  covering 
of  the  :  ir  chambers  Thesp  coverings  should  be 
of  3-inch  York  or  other  flagging,  cut  out  to  receive 
the  iron  smoke  flue,  and  also  to  form  the  bottom 
of  the  warm  air  flue  in  the  chimney  breast.  In 
new  buildings  the  air  chambers  may  be  rect- 
angular. They  must  be  4in.  narrower  than  the 
extreme  dimensions  of  the  motilded  frame  of  the 
stove,  so  as  to  give  a  margin  of  2in.  in  width  all 
round  for  a  bedding  of  hair  mortar. 

General  results  of  nttmerous  experiments  show 
that  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  rooms  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  20  deg.  to  30  deg.  Fah.  above 
that  of  tlie  outer  air.  The  design  of  the  grate 
was  intended  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
a  temi  erature  as  would  in  any  way  injure 
the  air  introduced.  The  principle  of  these 
arrangements  has  been  adopted  for  barracks 
In  the  case  of  grates  for  married  soldiers  : 
these  would  be  useful  as  cottage  grates.  These 
grates  have  a  small  oven,  and  an  open  tire  : 
■jvarmed  air  is  introduced  into  the  room  by  means 
of  an  iron  flue,  carried  up  from  the  fire-brick  lining 

™  -^^tract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
5;™°«*day  eveniiig  by  Docglas  Galtok,  Esq.,  C.B., 
t'.K.S. 


of  the  stove  inside  the  chimney,  and  introduced 
into  the  room  near  the  ceiling  through  a  louvred 
opening  ;  by  this  means  the  heat  of  the  smoke  is 
utilised.  This  description  of  grate  was  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  combining  a  power  of  cooking  for  a 
cottage  with  great  compulsory  economy  of  fuel. 
It  must,  however,  always  be  observed  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  heat  is  removed  from  the  chimney, 
so  is  the  draught,  i c,  the  effect  of  the  chimney  as 
a  pumping  engine  to  remove  the  air,  diminished, 
and  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  to  some  extent 
checked. 

There  is  one  point  connected  v.-ith  the  flue 
which  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  viz.,  the 
fresh  air  should  be  taken  from  places  where  impu- 
rities cannot  afiect  it,  and  the  flue  must  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  constructed  as  to  afi'ord  easy  means  of 
being  periodically  thoroughly  examined  and 
cleaned.  In  barracks  the  rule  is  that  such  clenns- 
ing  should  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 

Now  that  the  question  of  economy  of  fuel  is 
becoming  daily  of  more  importance,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  adopt  every  means  of  utilising,  to 
the  fullest  practical  extent,  the  fuel  which  we 
burn.  If  this  was  done  in  all  households  the 
saving  of  fuel  to  the  country  and  of  money  to 
individuals  would  be  considerable. 

In  conclusion,  the  merits  which  are  claimed  for 
this  fireplace  are  : — 

1.  That  it  ventilates  the  room. 

2.  That  it  maintains  an  equable  temperature  in 
all  parts  of  the  room,  and  prevents  all  draughts. 

3.  That  the  heat  from  radiation  is  thrown  into 
the  room  better  than  from  other  grates. 

4.  That  the  fire-brick  lining  prevents  the  fire 
from  going  out,  even  when  left  untouched  for  a 
long  time,  and  prevents  the  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  which  occur  in  rooms  in  cold  weather 
from  that  cause. 

5.  That  it  economises  fuel  partly  by  m.aking 
use  of  the  spare  heat,  which  otherwise  would  all 
pass  up  the  chimney,  and  partly  by  ensuring  by 
its  construction  a  more  complete  combustion,  and 
thereby  diminishing  smoke. 

6.  That  it  prevents  smoky  chimneys  by  the 
ample  supply  of  warmed  air  to  the  room,  and  by 
the  draught  created  in  the  neck  of  the  chimney. 

I  believe  that  the  principles  adopted  in  these 
fireplaces  are  sound  ;  they  have  been  largely  ap- 
plied to  military  buildings,  such  as  barracks  and 
hospitals,  and  they  have  been  recommended  for 
introdtiction  into  workhouse  wards.  I  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  architects  and  builders, 
and  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  doing  so,  as  there 
is  no  patent  in  question,  and  there  is  no  one  can 
claim  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  grate.  * 


THE   WHIT;  .f°«^rH   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^Ye  have  been  i  et^aested  to  give  insertion  to  the 
following : — 

The  Institutiox  or  Civil  Esgikeers, 

25,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W., 
2nd  May,  1S68. 
Sir, 

At  the  moment  when  it  is  considered  by  many  that 
more  systematized  methods  of  instniction  are  necessary 
f«3r  those  intended  to  follow  industrial  and  scientific  pur- 
suits, you.  Sir,  come  forward  with  the  best  practical  help 
that  could  possilily  be  devised.  In  the  learned  professions 
numerous  forms  of  endowment  ah"eady  exist ;  but  for  ail 
those  occupations  whicli  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
applu^ations  of  pure  science  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life, 
hitherto  there  lias  been  no  such  encouragement. 

I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being  the  medium  of  con- 
veying to  you  the  accompanying  extriict  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Institutiou  of  Civil  Engineers;  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  general  feeling  of  your  brother  members  is,  that  any 
words  very  inadequately  express  the  sense  of  theu-  indebted- 
ness foryour  princely  liberality. 

I  aai,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JAMES  FORREST, 

Secretary, 
To 
Joseph  WnrnvoRTn,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 

i'C. 

At  the  ordinarj'  general  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  2Sth  of  April,  186S, 
Mr.  Cliarles  Hntton  Gregory,  the  President,  \  being  in  the 
chair,  the  following  communication  from  the  Council  was 
brought  forward,  was  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  a  copy 
ordereil  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Whitworth  : — 

'*  Attention  having  been  called  to  the  found.ation, 
in  perpetuity,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Whitworth,  M.  Inst. 
*;\E.,  of  thirty  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of 
£100  each,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men, 
natives  of  United  Kingdom,  to  be  selected  by  open 
competition  for  tiieir  intelligence  and  proficiency  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics  and  the 
cognate  sciences,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
engineering  and  mechanical  industry  in  this  country, 
it  was 

•'  'Resolved  unnr.inwu.s!y,— That  this  meeting  desires 
to  record,  on  its  own  behalf,  and  on  that  of  the 
members  of  all  clafisea  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  its  grateful  recognition  of  this 
act  of  munificence,  and  its  high  appreciation  of 


the  services  w-hicli  have  thereby  been  rendered 
to  the  ctuse  of  technical  education  and  national 
advancement,  and  of  the  advantages  that  may  be 
expected  to  accrue,  alike  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  community  generally.' " 
Signed  on  Iwbnlf  of  tlie  iiiNtitution  of  Civil  Enginoem. 
J.VME.S  FORREST,  Secretary. 


ARCH/EOLOGY. 
Quite  apnzzlc  for  the  arohxologists  has  been 
found  by  tho  Rov,  James  Kobertson,  of  Swintou, 
North  Ridiiif?,  who  for  souio  time  past  has  been 
engoged  in  tho  examination  of  a  mound  of  TOfr. 
diameter,  situate  close  by  the  villn!;.",  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  old  Roman  road  from  Kboiacum 
CO  Praitorium.  The  mound  is  popularly  known 
as  "St.  Peter's  Liberty"  and  "The  Intake," 
and  was  formerly  enclosed,  but  is  now  part  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Thomis  Preston,  of  Norton,  East 
Riding,  Tho  mound  was  opeiiod  in  expectation 
of  its  proving  a  tumulus.  This,  however,  has 
proved  otherwise.  After  some  weeksof  digging, 
a  cruciform  excavation  of  8ft.  9in.  in  depth,  cut 
into  the  solid  rock,  has  beeu  exposed.  The  arms 
of  this  cross  were  to  the  cardinal  points,  were 
exactly  of  a  length,  measuring  from  N,  to  S,  and 
from  E,  to  \V.  19ft.,  being  6ft.  wide  at  the  point; 
of  junction  and  5fr,  at  the  ends.  The  sides  wero 
perpendicular,  and  tho  bottom  was  a  perfectly 
flat  surface  of  coraline  oolite.  Upon  this  level 
bottom  of  the  excavation  was  raised  a  platform, 
also  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which 
extended  the  whole  length  (nearly)  of  the  cutting 
and  were  2ft,  in  height  and  2fD,  wide.  At  the 
point  of  intersection  was  a  large  square  block  of 
calcareous  freestone,  and  the  whole  of  the  plat- 
form was  made  of  the  same  rock,  in  large  blocks 
at  the  bottom  and  smaller  stones  upwards,  all 
carefully  placed.  This  rock  crops  onfc  about  a 
mile  distant,  and  there  is  no  other  bod  of  it  in 
tho  locality.  The  space  between  the  sides  of  the 
exsavations  and  the  platform  was  filled  with 
s  'il.  Over  all  was  a  thick  bed  uf  beaten  clay. 
Above  this  in  ascending  order  the  excavation 
was  filled  up  with  soil,  containing  Roman  pot- 
tery, a  Roman  horseshoe  (so  thought),  beds  of 
clay  and  charcoal,  quantities  of  ruediaevai  pottery, 
burnt  stones,  slates  (squared)  of  flagstone,  with 
a  hole  bored  in  one  corner,  a  worked  bone  pin, 
&c  ,  and  over  all  this  a  motmd  of  about  3ft. 
altitude  of  soil,  clay,  and  burnt  stones.  The  use 
of  this  place,  or  the  reason  of  its  formation,  is 
enigmatical.  If  formed  in  early  times  it  must 
have  remained  open  t )  the  niediuival  period,  as 
evidenced  by  the  pottery  found.  At  present 
archaeologists  are  at  fault  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  nature  of  this  relic,  A  very 
similar  structure,  but  formed  on  the  natural 
ground,  with  a  mound  over  it,  was  found  nt 
Helperthorpe,  on  the  Wolds,  about  18  months 
ago,  by  Mr.  William  Lovel,  of  Scarborough,  In 
that  case  the  cross  (platform)  was  formed  of 
clay,  supported  by  rough  chalk  walling,  and  that 
mound  also  produced  Roman  and  middle-nge 
pottery,  glass,  a  horseshoe,  bits  of  iron,  do. 
Doubiiess,  both  are  of  a  similar  nature,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

A  large  legionary  tablet,  belonging  to  the  wall 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  has  been  found  within  the 
last  few  davs  en  the  property  of  Mr.  Henry 
Cadell,  ..l"  Grange,  parish  of  Camden, 
Linlithgowshire.  This  stone,  which  is  of  a  large 
size,  9ft.  in  length  by  2fi.  lliu.  in  breadth,  is  in  a 
very  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Itisdividrd 
into  three  panels.  The  centre  one  contains  the 
followins  inscription,  carved  in  large  clear  letters: 
—"Imp";  Caes.  Tito.  Aelio.  Hidri.  Antonino  Aug. 
Pio.  P.  P,  Leg.  IL  Aug.  Per  M.  P,  Iltl  DCLII 
Fee,"  The  translation  of  this  inscription  was  the 
subject  of  discussion  for  several  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, until  it  was  finally  settled  as  under  by 
the  visitof  some  of  the  members  of  theAntiquarian 
Society: — "  To  the  Emperor  Gajsar  Titas  Aurelins 
Hadrianus  Antoninus  Augustus  Pius — the  father 

of  Lis  count.-y," 

. • 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  the  opening  conver- 
sazione of  the  Architectural  Exhibition  was  held 
at  Coiidnit-Btreet,  Tlicre  wis  a  numerous 
gathering.  Jlr.  Beresford  Hope  gave  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  spoke  favourably  of  conipe- 
titioi;S  limited  and  unlimited.  Ho  spoke  of  the 
exhi'jition  as  an  improvement,  on  preOLding 
yea  s,  and  called  attention  to  Sir  Charles  Barry's 
lir;  .vings  and  sketches  lor  tho  Houses  of  Parlia- 
me.-t,  the  marvellous  drawings  by  a  French 
artist,  to  whom  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  the 
late  r^rla  Exhibition,  and  the  other  French 
drawings,  Jnd  the  competition  designs  of  the 
Manchester  New  Townhall. 
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NEW   PAVING    FOR   THE   CITY. 

VNKW  metboa  of  Uying  granite  pavement, 
which  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
con«.l.?nible  luccew  in  Manchester,  haa  been 
trie<l  thi«  week  in  Duke-Btreet,  Smithfield.  The 
{>lan  ojosiat*  in  laying  the  granite  blocks  in  the 
ordinary  manner  :    but  instead  of  using  a  lime 

„     ■     '.  •        1  ■  ->  >ne»,  the  interaticei  are 

(i;  ■  gravel,  and  a  hot  liquid 

p..  .  then  poured  on.     The 

li  ..lo  ruun  .luwn  between   the  blncks 

%,.' ■  ind  tirmly  cements  the  pavement 

in-  i    uixsa,  rendering  it  iuipi-rviaus  to 

^;  t"o-»tu    aboV()    or    below.       l>y    the 

aJo,...  ..    .  ...n  syatem  a  greater  degreeof  cleanli- 

n«sa  will  be  attained,  as  the  rain  at  once  runs  off 
and  no  mud  is  accumulated.  Whether  it  will 
■taod  the  heavy  London  traflic  remains  to  be 
M«n.  This  the  roads  as  at  present  laid  down  do 
not  d.>,  but  we  do  not  think  the  fault  rests  with 
the  gnjuting.  A  nxad  ro.iuires  at  least  a  week's 
reat— in  wet  weather  more— after  being  laid 
down  before  tratUc  should  be  admitted  upon  it. 
ThU,  in  London,  it  seldom  h.-i3,  and,  consequently, 
tha  stunca  soon  get  loose  again.  When  New 
Southwark-street  was  paved  plenty  of  time  was 
given  for  the  stones  to  set,  and  no  better  road, 
except  where  it  may  have  been  disturbed  and 
botcheti  up  again  by  gas  and  water  companies,  can 
bo  fovmd  in  all  London.  It  is  as  hard  as  a  rock  ajd 
capable  of  standing  any  reasonable  amount  of  fair 
wear  an<l  tear,  das  and  wa'.er  companies  again 
»r«  names  full  of  terror  to  London  paviors. 
Their  pipes  appear  to  be  afHictcd  with  chronic 
leakage,  and  the  roadway  is  for  ever  being  dis- 
turb^ to  put  things  right  for  a  little  while. 
Some  relief  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future  from 
this  evil  in  the  subway  system,  which  is  now 
generally  adopted  in  the  construction  of  new 
ttreets,  bridges,  and  other  works.  Another  great 
hindrance  fci  good  paving  is  the  want  of  a  good 
sound  bottom  for  the  stones  to  rest  on.  The  City 
is  pretty  well  off  in  this  respect,  but  round  about 
it  the  only  foundation  in  many  places  for  the 
granite  blocks  to  rest  upon  is  mud  alloyed  with 
an  inAnitesimal  amount  of  sand.  Of  course,  when 
paving  is  laid  down  like  this  it  will  never  be  firm 
while  exposed  to  a  heavy  traffic,  but  in  this  case 
it  Is  not  the  lime  grouting  that  should  be  blamed 
but  stingy  vestries  and  dishonest  contractors. 


THE  WORKING  MEN'S  COLLEGE 
BUILDING  FUND. 
A  FTER  a  successful  and  self-supported  exist- 
j\_  enco  of  fourteen  years,  the  Working  Men  s 
College  in  Great  Ormondstrcet  is  making  its  first 
appeal  to  the  public  for  assistance.  In  the  year 
1S57  the  council  purchased  for  £1,500  the  freehold 
house  and  ground  at  present  occupied.  For  some 
time  past,  however,  both  students  and  teachers 
have  been  sorely  pressed  for  space,  .^ud  a  site, 
1,200  square  feet  in  area,  being  already  pruvidcd 
at  the  back  of  the  present  house,  the  Council  have 
determined  on  the  erection  of  a  substantial  but 
plain  building  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,00  0, 
comprising  rooms  for  the  art  department,  meeting 
room,  adult  Echool,  museum,  and  class  rooms. 
Towards  the  amount  required  the  Council  have  m 
hand  about  £1,000,  and  plans,  prepared  by  5!r. 
Webbe,  have  been  accepted,  and  the  building  will 
be  commenced  at  once.  For  the  amount  required 
to  complete  the  work  they  appeal  to  the  public, 
and  we  feel  sure  their  appeal  will  not  bo  made  in 
vain.  In  fact,  there  is  not  an  institution  in 
England  more  deserving  of  public  encouragement 
than  this— the  first  working  men's  college.  It 
w.ia  regarded  in  the  first  place  purely  ns  an  ex- 
periment, and  many  supposed  it  was  too  good  to 
last.  It  has,  however,  prospered  better  than  its 
originator,  F.  D.  Maurice,  anticipated.  The 
number  of  students  at  the  end  of  the  first  term 
was  145  ;  it  is  now  509.  The  £1,500  first  ex- 
pended w,i3  raised  by  means  of  a  loan  of 
£1,000  and  £500  subscribed  by  Mr.  Maurice.  lu 
all  other  respects  the  college  has  been  self-sup- 
porting. Had  Professor  Maurice  done  no  other  work 
in  the  world  than  this,  he  would  deserve  to  be 
everlastingly  remembered  by  Englishmen. 


THE  SOUTH  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

ON  Siturday  Last  Sir  John  Thwaites,  attended 
by  .Mr.  Baz,ilgette,  and  other  chief  members 
of  the  Metrop<ilitan  Board  of  Works,  inaugurated 
the  opening  of  that  portion  of  the  South  Thames 
Embankment  extending  from  Westminster  Bridge 
Dearly  to  the  Lambeth  Gasworks.  The  embank- 
ment in  its  form  and  construction  differs  slightly 
fromit.-!  northern  vlfi-t-riy.  Itis built  on  concrete 
faced  with  granite,  while  that  on  the  Middlesex 
lide  is  built  of  brick  faced  with  granite.  There 
are  alv>  no  rece.wes  for  the  steamboat  piers  in 
connection  with  the  3'>iith  Embankment,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  shallow  foreshore  on  that  side. 
In  both  cwej,  however,  the  walls  are  of  equal 
strength,  and  have  a  similar  curve  inward.  At 
iot-;rval9  of  about  GOft.  are  plain  pedestal?,  to 
which  are  to  lie  fastened  miXisive  bronze  lions' 
hoads  and  mooring  ring",  similar  to  those  which 
alreivly  ornament  the  northern  shore.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  walls  are  carric<l  down  to  a  depth 
of  30ft.  below  Trinity  high-water  mark,  and  the 
foreshore  is  to  be  excavated  to  a  depth  of  ISft. 
At  the  f-jttery  works  of  Messrs.  Doulton,  and 
others,  entrances  are  to  be  formed  to  docks  situate 
on  the  land  side  of  the  Embankment  road.  These 
entrances  will  pass  under  the  roadway  without 
interforing  with  ita  level,  .and  will  be  as  sightly 
a*  circumstances  will  permit.  Similar  openings 
are  to  be  formefl  to  give  access  to  the  river  to 
carts  and  waggons  now  u.«ing  the  WHilo  Hart 
draw  dock.  The  Southern  Thames  Embankment 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  plan,  but  a  conces- 
sion granted  by  Lord  Palnierston  to  a  deputation, 
whifh  p.intod  out  that  the  south  side  needed 
embanking  more  than  the  other,  as  lying  much 
lower.  Tds  whole  of  the  portion  junt  opened  has 
b««n  completed  by  the  Board  of  Works  within 
two  years. 

♦ 

The  long-delayed  opening  of  tho  railway  over 
Mont  Ceiiia  is  expected  to  take  place  shorlly. 
An  engine  with  a  load  of  25  tons  made  Iho 
journey  toSasaon  the  20lh  of  April,  and.  returned 
OD  the  following  day. 


INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIPS. 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  at  a  meeting  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economy  and  Trade  (a  br.inch  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science),  at  the  office  of  the  association,  in  Adam, 
street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  Currer  Briggs  read  a  papei- 
"On  Industrial  P.irtnership3."  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  M.l'.,  had  intended  to  preside,  but  Mr. 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  who  in  his  absence  was  voted  to 
the  chair,  explained  that  sudden  illness  prevented 
Mr.  Hughes  from  attending  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Briggs  commenced  by  observing  that  in- 
dustrial partnership  was  the  last  and  most  im- 
portant phase  of  that  co-operative  movement,  the 
idea  of  wliich,  twenty-four  years  ago,  wa.s  fiiet 
conceived  in  the  shrewd  brains  of  a  few  Rochdale 
flannel-weavers.  The  special  fbject  of  such  an 
association  was  to  establish  a  dirU"'  intercourse  be- 
tween the  producer  and  tho  coi"I'raer,  whereby 
the  intervention  of  middlemen  of  dealers  was  dis 
pensed  with.  Co-operative  workshops  went 
beyond  that,  and  were  attempts  on  the  part  of 
labourers  to  dispense  not  only  with  the  middle. 
man  or  dealer,  but  also  with  the  capitalist  or  em- 
ployer. Such  attempts,  however,  could  prove 
successful  only  in  small,  and,  as  it  were,  retail 
businesses.  The  employment  of  cai>ital  was 
essential  to  production  on  a  large  scale.  Industrial 
partnerships  between  capitalists  and  their  workmen 
possessed  combined  elements  of  success  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  or  to  any  association  of 
mere  labourers  unsupported  by  capital  from  with- 
out. Those  elements  of  success  which  were  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  any  combined  enterprise 
— viz.,  first,  unity  of  authority  in  management, 
and,  secondly  the  stimulu.s  given  to  the  produc- 
tive energies  of  the  labourer  by  granting  to  him  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking  wherein  he  was  engaged — were  prac- 
tically illustrated  in  the  report  which  he  was  about 
to  lay  before  the  meeting  of  an  undertaking  with 
which  he  was  connected — the  Whitwood  and 
Jlethley  .function  Collieries.  He  had  carried  into 
actual  pr.ict>je  the  system  of  industrial  partner- 
ships in  that  undertaking,  which  dispensed  nearly 
£1,200  Weekly  in  wages  to  1,200  men  and  boys. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  constant  struggles  he- 
tween  the  employers  and  the  employed  ;  Whit- 
wood w,-u)  a  hotbed  of  strife  and  ill-feeling  between 
them.  During  the  ten  years  that  he  h.-id  actively 
participated  in  the  management  of  the  collieries 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  industrial  part- 
nership  principle,  there  were  four  strikes,  which 
lasted  78  weeks,  besides  innumerable  miners'  dis- 
putes and  consequent  interruption  of  work. 
Since  August,  18G5,  when  the  industrial  partner- 
ship principle  was  introduced,  there  had  been  no 


strike,  and  it  had  m  t  been  necessary  to  bring  a 
single  case  of  neglect  before  the  magistrates. 
Peace  and  prosperity  had  succeeded  perpetual 
strife  and  suffering.  In  November,  1S64, 
the  employers  announced  to  their  work- 
men that  they  were  willing  to  register  their 
company  under  the  Act  of  1 862,  with  the 
primary  view  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  all 
connected  with  the  collieries,  whether  as  mana- 
gers, workpeople,  or  customers  ;  that  they  would 
retain  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  share  capital,  which 
would  be  taken  at  the  sum  then  standing  on  the 
books  of  the  company  as  capital,  that  they  would 
retain  in  their  own  hands  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  collieries,  and  that  in  the  distribution 
of  the  remaining  third  of  the  share  capital  a  de- 
cided prefeienoe  would  be  given  to  applications 
for  shares,  first  from  the  olficials  and  the  opera- 
tives, and  secondly  from  purchasers  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  collieries.  They  also  announced  that 
whenever  the  profits  of  the  collieries  exceeded  10 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed,  the  officials, 
agents,  and  workpeople  should  receive  one-half 
of  the  excess  profit  as  a  bonus  in  addition  to  their 
respective  earnings.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  work- 
people had  taken  shares  in  the  company.  Re- 
cently the  company  afforded  a  dividend  of  12  per 
cent.,  and  the  results  were  so  gratifying  that  he 
hoped  the  industrial  partnership  principle  would 
be  established  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
convinced  that  it  w.as  the  only  means  of  putting 
an   end   to   quarrels  between   masters  and  men. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Briggs  said  the 
company  allowed  their  workpeople  to  contribute 
to  a  union.  The  m.ajority  of  the  men,  however, 
said  there  was  now  no  necessity  for  making  such 
contributions.  Some  years  ago  600  or  700  of  the 
workmen  contributed  Is.  weekly  to  a  union,  but 
now  only  twenty  did  so. 

After  some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
paper,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Briggs,  the 
meeting  separated. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stafford  Permanent 
Building  Society  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  last 
week.  The  Mayor,  W.  Silvester,  Esq.,  who  is  one 
of  the  trustees,  presided,  and  expressed  great 
satisfaction  at  the  fact  that  the  society  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  had  done  a  very  large 
business.  The  balance  sheet  showed  that  the  sub- 
scriptions received  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£7,4S7  63.  7d.,  and  that  advances  had  been  made 
to  the  amount  of  £12,990.  The  report  as  read 
was  adopted,  the  retiring  directors  unanimously 
re-elected,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  carried  to  the 
mayor  for  presiding. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  City  of 
London  Permanent  Building  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  Radley's  Hotel,  New  Bridge- 
street,  at  which  the  twenty-first  annual  report 
was  presented.  It  showed  an  increase  during  the 
year  of  82  members  and  1,223  shares.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  year,  including  a  balance  of  £1,308 
brought  forward,  were  £68,500  ;  the  advances 
made  to  members  on  mortgage,  £27,025 ;  pay- 
ments to  depositing  members  iu  dividends  and 
subscriptions  withdrawn,  £6,014  ;  and  £22,378 
loans  repaid.  The  number  of  members  at  the 
close  ol'the  year  was  382  ;  the  number  of  deposit 
shares  2,496;  and  of  advanced  shares,  3,230,  the 
society  being  debtor  on  the  former  £61,792  93.  5d., 
and  creditor  on  the  latter  as  mortgagees 
£97,064  Is.  6d.,  of  which  £68,036  19s.  3d.  repre- 
sents cash  advanced,  and  £29,023  2s.  5d.  interest 
in  suspense,  or  profit  secured  for  division  in  future 
years.  The  profit  for  the  year  is  reported  at 
£4,418  7.S.  lOd.,  of  which  £3,193  7s.  lid.  has  been 
credited  to  the  deposit  shares,  being  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  £408  63.  7d. 
to  the  reserve  (which  now  amounts  to  £1,040), 
and  the  balance  carried  to  the  bouus  account,  and 
will  allow  a  bonus  of  10s.  a  share  on  the  deposit 
shares,  making  the  profits  on  such  shares  equal  to 
8  per  cent.  The  total  losses  of  the  society  during 
the  twenty-one  years  have  been  under  3s,  6d.  per 
cent,  on  the  total  advances  of  £135,631. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Stirling  School  of  Art 
took  place  in  the  Union  Hall  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
showed  that  the  average  attendance  on  the  seven- 
teen lectures  which  had  been  deliveied  during 
the  se8.sion  was  420,  and  the  total  number  of 
members  760. 
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PLAN   OF   NEW    TOWNHALL.    iUNCHESTEE.— ARCHITECT,  JIR.  WATKRHOUSE 


REFERENCES    TO    FLAN*. 

Dimensions.  Area  In 

ft.   in.         ft.  in.  eq.  vds. 

1  Public  Hall 100  0  by  r,0  0  ...  W5 

2  Dining  Room  60  0  ,,  31  0  ^'>7 

3  Butler's  Pantry 26  0  „  19  0  ..'.      55 

4  Mayor's  Private  Koom...     28  0  „  25  0  78 

5  Town  Clerk's  Office  2G  0  „  ^:J  G  .*.*.       07 

G  Spare  Room    is  6  ,,  17  6  ,„      36 

7  Waiting  Room    26  6  ,,  1?  0  ...       50 

S  Clerks'  Office  31  0  „  17  0  ..',       53 

0  Clerks' Office  31  0  „  20  0  ...       TO 

10  Waiting:  Room    25  0  „  15  0  '".       42 

11  Private  Office 2!>  0  „  IG  G  ...       45 

12  Private  Office 25  0  „  IG  6  '.'.',       45 

l:i  Waiting Uoom 25  0  „  IG  G  .'.'.'  45 

14  Drawing  Office    39  0  „  2G  G  ...  120 

15  Plan  Room 31  G  „  23  0  ..*.       80 

16  Contractor's  Room    .'JO  G  ,,  10  0  ...  04 

17  Out  door  Superintendent    20  0  ,,  10  0  ]"  42 

IS  Water,  No.  1    21  0  „  21  0  ...  40 

10  Diuwing  Office    39  0  „  22  0  *"       95 

20  Plan  Room 29  0  ,  13  0  "        4*> 

21,    2-2,    23,   and    21    Water 

Rooms,  each 24  0  ,,  17  0  ...      4ri 

25  Committee  Room 36  0  ,,  24  G  *"      08 

2G  Ditto 37  0  „  25  0  ,'..  ICJ 

27  Ditto 32  G  ,,  26  fi  ,  ,  95 

2SGas,N'o.l :6  6  „  210  ..  .'i5 

29,  30  Gas,  No.  2  and  3,  each     24  0  „  17  G  ...  4G 

31  Council  Chamber  56  0  ,,  35  0  ...  2lS 

32  Ante  Room 2G  0  „  18  0  ...       52 

33  Committee  Room  54  0  ,,  31  6  ...  189 

34  Ante  Room 42  0  „  26  0  ...  121 

35  Reception  Room 59  0  ,.  31  6  '.'.',  206 

36  Hat  and  Cloak  Room  ...  1.^  0  „  13  o  ...  35 
37,  3S  Retiring  Rooms,  each  20  0  ,,  12  0  .".'.  53 
30  Private  Office 21  0  ,,  16  G  ...  38 

40  Clerk's  Office  27  G  ,,  16  G  .,'.  50 

41  liavatory  over  Butler's  Pantry, 

42  Gallerj'  over  Council  Chamber's  Retiring  Room. 

A.  Tlie  Mayor.      B.  Tow-n  Clerk.  C.  Assistant  Town 

Clerk.      D.  City  Surveyor.      E.  "Water.  F.  Committees. 
G.  Gas. 


MR.  WATERHOUSE'S  SELECTED  DESIGN 
FOR  THE  MANCHESTER  NEW  TOAVN. 
HALL. 

WE  give  this  week  a  double-page  illustration 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse'3  selected  design  for 
the  Manchester  new  Townhall.  Having  in  former 
articles  oflfered  observations  on  this  and  the  other 
competitive  designs,  we  will  only  now  give  a  de- 
BCriptioD  of  the  accompanying  plan,  as  submitted 
by  Mr.  Waterhouse : — 

In  addition  to  the  accommodation  specified  in  the  in- 
structions, there  are  on  the  second  floor  17  spare  rooms 
having  an  area  of  1,278  yards,  on  third  floor  36  spare  rooms 
with  an  area  of  2, 1'Jl  yards,  and  on  the  fourth  floor  12 
rooms  having  an  area  of  712  yards.  There  are  also  in  the 
too(a  a  number  of  available  rooma.  The  schedule  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks  gives  the  dimensions  of  every  room, 
imd  shows  how  the  specified  areas  have  been  complied  with 
or  exceeded. 

It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  make  everything  subordi- 
nate to  a  general  simplicity  of  plan,  so  as  to  enable  those 
frei|uenting  the  building  to  find  the  particular  office  desired 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible. 

Moit  of  the  business  rooms  look  towards  the  street ;  the 
corritlors  and  staircases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lighted 
tn>m  the  internal  courts.  This  arrangement  secures  the 
maximum  of  light  and  air  to  the  rooms,  and  admits  of  the 
corridors  and  staircases  being  everywhere  well  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  windows,  instead  of  their  having  to  rely  upon 
welU  or  borrowed  lights. 

The  corridors  have  been  placed  so  as  to  take  up  the  least 
valuable  space  and  to  be  as  short  as  possible.  They  have 
a  minimum  width  of  10ft.  along  the  Cooper-street  and 
Lloyd-street  sides,  and  of  12ft.  Gin.  along  the  Albert-square 
front  They  open  out  at  intervals  into  wider  spaces,  con- 
venient for  consulations,  and  which  break  the  monotonous 
effect  of  long  corridors  of  uniform  width.  On  the  ground 
and  main  floors  they  are  entirely  without  any  change  of 
levtl,  ;md  above  this  only  occurs  at  the  extremities  of  the 
Albert  square  corridor. 

A  spacious  porch  and  groined  entrance  hall  (in  theceutre 
of  Albert  square  front)  with  porter's  offices  on  either  hand, 
l«ui  into  the  grand  stiiircase  hall,  52ft.  by  35ft.  Out  of 
this  the  main  staircases  are  carried  up,  by  double  flights, 
one  on  either  side,  each  of  them  10ft.  wide,  to  a  similar 
nail  on  the  main  floor  wldch  gives  access,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  public  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  on  the 
other,  to  the  suite  of  reception  rooms.  On  the  grotmd 
floor  the  principal  hall  is  lighted  by  the  staircase  windows 
on  either  side. 

In  ailditionto  the  main  entrance  in  Albert-square  there 
*re  tliree  other  principal  entrances  to  the  building  ;  one  in 
(he  centre  of  the  Cooper-street  front,  another  near  the 
corner  of  Albert  square  and  Princess  street,  and  the  third 
**^  *lie  corner  of  dlbert-square  and   Lloyd-street. 

The  jwsitions  of  the  latter  two  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  principal  streams  of  traffic  approaching 
the  builfling,  to  avoid  the  necessity,  in  many  instances,  of 
yalking  some  hundreds  of  feet  outside  the  building  to  a 
eeutral  entrance,  only  to  retrace  the  same  distance 
withm. 

Each  entrance  has  its  porter's  office,  double-swing  doors, 
one  within  the  other,  and  close  to  it  one  of  the  three 
J"?'^'P^  sUircases  placed  in  the  angles  of  the  corridors, 
Which  atair&ises  ascend  to  the  uppermost  storey  in  the 
ouiidmg,  and  descend  to  the  basement,  thus  giving  direct 
a«oes3  to  the  various  storeys  from  the  street. 

laese  three  principal  staircases  are  circular  on  plan  and 


average  21ft.  internal  diameter.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
usual  and  serious  objections  to  spiral  staircases,  an  open 
well  has  been  placed  in  the  centre,  thus  making  the  steps 
at  theirnarrow  end  not  less  than  llin.  origin,  on  the  tread, 
with  a  rise  of  ^.Jiu.  They  therefore  present  the  advantage 
of  a  rapid  ascent  for  those  to  whom  this  is  an  object  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  offer  on  the  outer  edge  an 
easier  gradient  for  those  for  whom   that  is  desirable. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  the  grjnd  staircase  and  the 
three  principal  business  staircases,  two  secondary  flights 
in  the  middle  of  the  Princess-street  and  Lloyd-street 
corridors,  rising  up  to  the  third  floor.  They  are  united 
together  by  a  hall  or  corridor  on  each  floor,  thus  givin<» 
easy  intercommunication  between  the  centres  of  the 
Princess-street  and  Lloyd-street  fronts. 

The  private  entrance  for  the  mayor  adjoins  the  public  en- 
trance in  Princess- street,  and  is  placed  there  in  order  that 
the  same  porter  may  command  tlie  two.  It  gives  separate 
access  not  only  to  the  mayor's  private  rooms,  but  t^  that 
portion  of  the  AJbei-t  square  corridor  which  runs  behind 
and  communicates  with  the  reception  rooms. 

The  public  hall  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building  in 
order  to  be  equally  accessible  from  every  point,  and  be  free 
from  street  noises.  It  would  be  approached  by  the  public 
from  Albert  square  by  the  grand  staircases  through  a  large 
hall  on  the  main  floor,  forming  a  sort  of  ante -room  to  it, 
and  adding  about  onethiid  more  available  standing  space 
on  the  occasion  of  a  cro\  -led  town's  meeting.  This  ante- 
room would,  in  the  event  ■  f  a  rush  from  the  hall,  do  very 
much  to  prevent  accident,  ui  it  leads  to  other  staircases  be- 
sides that  immediately  adjoining.  The  hall  is  lit  on  either 
side  by  lofty  two-light  windows  The  roof,  thougli  of 
hammer-beam  construction,  has  a  ceiling  of  au  average 
height  of  only  42ft.  (to  render  successful  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  room)  ,  while,  at  the  same  time,  enough  of 
the  structural  portion  of  the  roof  is  left  below  it  to  destroy 
echo  and  give  a  varied  and  picturesque  appearance. 

In  order  to  prevent  outward  thrust  at  so  great  a  height 
from  the  ground,  the  roof  is  tied  across  as  shown  in  the 
perspective  view.  The  walls  of  the  central  hall  would  be 
of  stone,  the  lower  part  panelled  in  oak  with  seats  in  the 
window  recesses. 

At  the  farther  extremity  of  the  hall  are  two  entrances 
with  retiring  rooms  attached,  which  communicate  with 
the  two  secondary  central  staircases,  and  the  Lloyd-street 
and  Princess  street  corridors.  Above  these  retiring  rooms 
is  a  gallery  for  an  organ  and  orchestra,  or  capable  of  seat- 
ing 60  people. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  hall  is  on  the  same  level  as 
the  reception  rooms,  and  is  so  placed  as  to  be  capable  of 
convenient  use  in  connection  with  them. 

The  mayor's  reception  rooms  front  Albert  square ;  the 
large  committee  room  and  the  council  chamber  being 
placed  in  a  line  with  them,  so  as  to  make  one  magnificent 
suite  of  entertaining  rooms  300ft.  in  length,  and  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  principal  front  of  the  building  on  the  main 
floor.     These  rooms  are  23ft,  in  height. 

The  space  over  the  main  entrance  is  occupied  by  the 
anteroom,  which  can  be  approached  either  by  the  grand 
staircases  or  by  the  mayor's  private  staircase. 

As  it  would  doubtless  often  be  .desirable  to  use  these 
rooms  in  Tario\is  combinations  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  public  hall,  I  have  shown  how  this  could  be  done  by 
temporary  barriers  being  placed  across  the  corridors. 

On  one  side  of  the  dining  room  is  a  serving  room  and 
butler's  pantry,  with  a  staircase  and  hoist  from  the  kitchen. 
From  this  staircase  another  flight,  for  servants,  leads  t,o 
the  higher  portion  of  the  mayor's  staircase,  and  so  to  his 
private  rooms.  A  portion  of  this  serving  room  might,  if 
?esired,  be  cut  off  for  a  waiting  room  in  connection  with 
the  mayor's  private  room  ;  but  this  I  have  not  shown,  as 
it  is  not  specified  in  the  instractioiw. 


The  mayor's  private  room  is  iueasy  comni'mication  with 
the  town  clerk's. 

Thecloak  room  isplaced  aoasto  beeasilyaccessibleoither 
from  the  grand  staircase  or  from  the  mayor's  private  stair- 
case. 

Above  the  serving  room,  in  a  mezzanine,  are  placed 
lavatories  and  other  conveniences,  and  below  it,  if  thought 
desirable,  a  retiring  room  for  ladies  might  be  introduced, 
as  a  mezzanine,  approached  from  the  mayor's  private 
staircase. 

1  have  found  it  most  convenient  to  place  the  mayor's 
suite  of  apartments  wholly  on  the  second  floor,  looking 
for  the  most  part  towards  Albert-square.  In  addition  to 
tiiis  suite  there  is  au  extra  sitting  room  over  the  mayor's 
business  room  on  a  rather  lower  Jevel  approached  like  the 
rest  of  these  rooms  by  the  mayor's  private  staircase.  At 
the  same  time  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  approaching 
any  of  these  rooms  from  the  public  corridors  if  leijuired. 

Below  the  reception  rooms  are  placed  the  kitchens  and 
servants'  apartments,  which  it  is  believed  are  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  recjuirements  of  the  rooms  above. 
Tradespeople  would  approach  the  kitchens  by  the  cart 
entrance  from  Lloyd  street. 

Adjoining  the  ante  room  on  the  main  floor  is  placed  the 
principal  committee  room,  so  as  to  be  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  reception  rooms,  and  only  separated  from 
the  public  hall  by  the  Albert-square  corridor.  Annexed  is 
a  email  serving  room,  with  staircase  and  lift  down  to  base- 
ment, so  that  this  principal  committee  room  might  be 
made  use  of  as  a  supper  room,  if  required. 

Beyond  the  committee  room  comes  the  ante  room  of  the 
council  chamber.  The  council  chamber  itself  would  be  a  well- 
lighted  andnoble  apartment,  witha  retiring  room  on  one  side. 
It  is  planned  so  as  to  be  approached  by  members  either  from 
the  anteroom  or  the  retiring  room,  or,  if  needful,  direct  from 
the  corridor.  Above  the  retiring  room  is  a  gallery  capable 
of  seating  113  people,  with  a  separate  staircase  from  the  prin- 
cipal Lloyd-street  entrance.  The  other  three  general  com- 
mittee rooms  are  in  the  centre  of  the  Lloyd-street  front, 
with  the  committee  clerk  midway  between  them  and  the 
town  clerk  and  as3istan^  town  clerk's  rooms. 

The  town  clerk's  rooms,  connected  together  by  a  private 
corridor,  face  Princess-street. 

The  assistant  towu  clerk's  rooms  adjoin  and  are  brought 
into  close  contiguity  with  thecommittee  rooms  by  a  corridor 
running  across  the  centre  of  the  building. 

The  clerk  of  prosecutions  is  placed  immediately  over  the 
assistant  tomi  clerk,  with  the  Princess- street  staircase  con- 
necting the  rooms. 

The  treasurer's  offices  look  into  Albert- square,  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  contiguous  to  the  two  entrances  nearest  the 
centre  of  the  town,  so  that  persons  receiving  cheques 
from  other  departments  conld  pass  the  treasurer's  office 
on  their  way  out  of  the  building. 

The  surveyor  occupies  a  portion  of  the  main  floor  look- 
ing towards  Princess-street,  adjacent  to  the  assistant  t«wn 
clerk.  His  offices  have  a  north  light  and  a  private  stair- 
case to  the  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  chief  constable  I  have  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  under  the  public  hall,  so  as  to  be  reached  with 
facility  from  all  the  public  entrances.  There  is  in  addition 
a  private  entrance  from  Lloyd-street,  with  a  bridge  over 
the  area.  Another  private  approach  to  this  department 
would  be  through  the  cartway  leading  into  the  basement, 
and  this  would  give  the  most  direct  access  to  the  cells.  A 
private  staircase  connects  the  two  floors  together.  In  plac- 
ing the  chief  constable's  department  in  this  as  it  appeared 
to  me  the  most  convenient  position ,  it  was  necessary  to 
separate  the  office  for  keys  and  to  put  it  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  other  rooms,  giving  it  a  separate  entrance 
from  Lloyd-stieet. 

The  Lloyd-street  staircase  leads  direct  from  thia  depart- 
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ment  to  tho  committeo  roomi  on  iho  mam  floor  m  the 
emtn  of  the  building,  the  depirlment  i>  still  more  con- 
liguoiu  lo  tho  commitwe-rooms  on  oilher  sid«  of  the  main 
«ii  ran«  ,nent    in  placed  atthe  Coojwr  street 

On  the  preund  floor  the  r^Hjms  look 
\nd  on  the  main  lloorinto  Llojd  street 
iiuectcd  1>V  a  book  lift  nud  by  the 
...•  Fr\)m  the  ground  lloor  rooms,  a 
..-nda  to  the  storeji  in  the  basement. 
^I'V  thoL-entreof  the  building,  cliiefly 
•  iide,  and  would  !•«  approached  with 
..  vd  street  and  Cooiter  aireetentraiic*;8. 

Ll.,.  .lovi'ud  floor  and  main  tU.or»  are  connecteil 

together  (t  a  pri»ato  staircase  and  pajwr  lift. 

■R- '  ■.'llin.  saaator)- and  nuisance,  and  h.tcknuy  c^ir- 
r   ...  ;..,.nt»,  are  placed  on  the  southern   half  of  the 

\    "  ,[do        Lloor*  have   iKien   pUced   across   the 

',     .  ,-iiog  offtheae  and  the  scavougiug  dci>aitnient8 

frvm  I.  .  n  ;  of  the  building,  and  so  admitting  of  the  cor. 
ndors  .vlj  .Miiug  the  dopartinonis  being  u>ed  as  waiting 
balls  if  desirable.  , ,      _,    ^       .     .1 

The  jcivenging  department  is  on  the  Llojd  street  aide. 
The  men  when  coming  for  [vay  would  enter  through  the 
out  entrance  to  the  basement,  which  would  thus  form  a 
waiting  pl:ice,  instead  of  the  street. 

The  work.hopa  for  the  weighUand  nicaauros  department 
are  in  the  IJojd  street  front,  towards  the  Cooper  street 
end,  and  have  a  recesi  for  carta  to  unload.  1  have  placed 
rather  ni.ire  of  the  roims  of  this  dojiaitment  iu  the  base 
ment  than  was  specified,  because  tlieao  basement  rooms 
would  be  thoroughlv  well  lighted,  conveniently  connected 
with  thoee  on  the  ground  floor,  and  approached  by  carta 
with  equ;d  f.icility. 

The  m.-irkeU.  and  paving,  and  highway  deparlmenta  are 
placed  on  the  Trincess  street  side  ol  the  biiikliug. 

The  Court  of  Record  is  on  the  ground  floor  mljoiuing  thu 
Cooper.ftruet  entrance.  The  muniment  rooms  are  iu  the 
tMsameut  They  intoroomnmaicat«i  and  have  a  sopari-te 
itaiica.e. 

The  lanii>s'  department,  thougli  in  the  basement,  liavo  a 
ready  approach  from  tlie  street  by  the  cart  entrance.  The 
inAjiector  is  conveniently  phiced  for  supervision,  an<l  the 
sUire  room  has  diiect  conimiiuication  with  the  largo 
internal  are.i. 

Large  cellars  have  been  provided  for  coal  etorce,  in  a 
central  position  accessible  by  the  cart  entrance,  with  lifts 
to  the  upiwr  floors  on  either  side.  Housemaids'  closets 
hare  been  placed  on  the  different  floors  iu  couveuient 
positions. 

In  addition  to  the  private  water  closets,  lavatories,  ic  , 
connected  immediately  with  the  princip.al  officers'  rooms, 
I  have  arranged  groups  of  retiring  rooms,  in  close  conncc. 
tion  with  all  the  three  ataircxsei  in  thy  lnv^ement,  and  on 
the  second  floor  with  the  staircases  on  tlie  Lloyd  street  side 
of  the  building— placed  there  because  they  woidd  not  be  so 
much  wanlcl  on  the  otber  side. 

If  more  of  this  accommodation  were  thought  desirable 
one  or  both  of  the  spare  rooms  on  the  second  tioor,  looking 
into  the  eoatein  areo  might  be  suitably  appropriated  to 
the  purpose. 

The  head  porter's  rooms  are  on  the  third  floor,  approached 
from  UoyJ  street  by  a  separate  entrance  and  staircase,  ills 
rooms  are  in  connection  with  a  large  dining  room  in  the 
c«Dtre  of  Lloyd  stieet  front. 

Wherever  there  is  no  separate  stiircase  to  connect  por- 
tions of  the  tsanie  department  on  ditiercnt  floors,  it  will  be 
foQud  that  this  connection  would  bo  amply  provided  fir 
by  a  public  staircase  In  all  cases  the  store  rooms  are 
iinderueath  the  ilepartnicnU  to  which  they  belong,  and  are 
readily  accessible  by  private  or  public  staircase. 

It  has  been  my  care  to  make  all  the  rooms  of  as  good  a 
pnipjrtion  as  possible,  not  only  with  re.ard  to  their  di 
meluions  on  plan,  but  as  to  their  height,  and  in  all  .cases, 
the  very  desirable  nUe  has  been  observed  that  no  room 
having  an  area  of  less  than  50  square  yards  should  have  a 
Ifrvater  depth  than  'J.'-ft.  from  the  windows. 

Witli  re  ard  to  the  warming  of  the  building,  I  propose  to 
place  ill  a  large  sub  basement,  three  hot  wat«r  boilers,  two 
of  thein  for  onlinaiy  use,  the  third  as  a  reserve  for  u-se 
while  either  of  the  others  was  under  repair.  The  smoke 
from  the  fnmaces  would  pass  through  two  wrought. 
iron  smoke  tlues,  encased  in  brick-work,  between 
which  and  the  iron  flues  would  Iw  an  intervening  space 
for  evtracting  vitiate«l  air.   .xs  hereafter  described. 

From  thisse  boder-.!  hot. water  jiipes  would  traverse  the 
main  corridois.  in  channels  lielow  the  floors,  everywhere 
on  the  winibiw  side.  These  lines  of  hot-water  pipes  would 
form  the  mains  from  which  coils  of  pipes,  wherever  wanted 
would  be  fed  -  as  at  the  fojt  of  e.icli  of  the  princip.'d  stair- 
caaos  ;  near  the  isirters'  ottieei  at  the  general  entrances  ;  in 
the  public  hall  under  the  seats  in  the  window  rece-sses  ;  the 
council  cti.amber  ;  the  public  ofliccs  of  the  gas  and  water 
departmcnia  ;  the  reception  rooiu-s  ;  and  in  most  other  large 
rooms  to  sni'plelnent  the  fires. 

Wherever  i>"s.-ilile,  the  c^iils  coverotl  with  ornamental 
gratiugn,  would  beplaceil  in  the  win<low  recesses  to  correct 
theC'Xiling  intluuiire  of  the  ghx^s,  and  to  admit  pure  air 
from  without  uirectly  behind  the  coil,  insteail  of  p;issing  it 
thiiiiigh  long  dusty  cliannels. 

The  three  principal  and  most  powerful  coils  would  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  well  of  the  three  circular  staircases 
m  the  inner  aiigltM  of  the  huildiiig.  and  these  would  be 
amply  siipjilie^l  with  freah  air  from  the  open  courta.  The 
prisoner's  calls  would  also  Ixi  warmol  by  hot  water. 

rhese  arrangements  provide  for  the  introduction  of  fresh 
air  in  the  summer  a-<  well  as  in  the  winter,  whenever  it 
would  be  undesirable  t.o  open  the  windows.  Kvery  room 
in  the  building  would  p-irtake  of  these  advantages  by 
lonvrnl  and  valveil  openings  being  place^l  aboveeach  door. 
For  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air  it  is  propo.^ed.  in 
the  cose  of  the  public  hall,  to  have  a  horUout..l  air  shaft 
above  the  ceilings  with  numerous  ojienings  into  it,  conimii- 
uicAtint  with  the  two  vertical  extr.ictioii  shafts  before 
alluded  to.  These  shafts  would  bo  warmeil  by  the  boiler 
Ore*  IU  the  winter  and  by  special  means  io  the  summer. 

AH  the  rooms  below  and  about  the  public  hall,  as  well 
aa  the  prisoners  cells,  wonld  also  be  ventilated  into  the 
extriwtion  shjifta. 

Tlie  clock  *owcr  and  the  Con\*or  street  tower  would  fonii 
conveoieiit  means  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  air  from 
tb«  otber  porlioDB  of  th«  building.  Horizontal  air  flues 
carried  beniud  the  oomices  would  leail  to  vertical  siiafti 
ia  the  aogl*s  of  the  towers,  accelerating  |>ower  lieing  pro 
vid«dM  r«i|uir«d  for  iummer  ventiUtion,  or  whenever  the 
reception  rooms  happened  to  be  crowded.  E«p«cially  would 
ftU  watar-cloaeta  and  retiring  roona  be  Tentilat«d  by  these 


Over  the  three  principal  circular  staircases  would  be 
louvred  and  valved  openings,  chiefly  for  summer  ventila- 
tion. In  the  sub  basement  there  would  he  room  for  steam 
power,  if  ever  requireil. 

The  whole  of  the  building'  would  bo  firo  proof,  con- 
structed, whore  practicable,  on  the  principle  of  the  Dennett 

Tlie  internal  .treas  would  be  lined  with  light  gl.azed  tiles, 
and  ceramic  ware  would  bo  largely  intrciluccd  against  the 
walls  of  the  corridors,  stairca..es,  and  the  principal  rooms 

The  main  entrance  pi-ojccts  only  five  feet  beyond  the 
street  line  (17ft.  beyond  the  "  building  line  "),  so  as  rot  to 
interfere  with  the  footway,  and  not  too  much  to  out  up  the 
main  front  ,      . ,,     ^  r      * 

The  clock  tower  in  the  contra  of  the  Albert-square  front 
would  1»  235ft  high  U.>  the  gilded  globe  at  its  summit,  and 
l.'.Sft  to  the  illuminated  clock  dial,  which  is  shown  lult 
wide-  and  as  chimes  would  bo  the  proper  accompaniment 
of  such  a  clock,  a  bell  chamber  is  provided  in  the  storey 
below  the  dial.  ,  ,  ,  i 

At  the  other  end  of  the  building  I  h.ive  shown  a  second- 
ary tower,  and  a  sUircaio  tower  in  the  Princoss.street 
front,  so  as  to  give  as  great  variety  of  sky. line  to  the  build- 
inc  as  possible.  ,.  .  . 

With  re"ard  to  cost,  I  have  designed  the  building  not  to 
exceed  the  £'250,000  mentioned  as  the  sum  the  corporation 
are  prepared  to  spend.  The  building  contains,  above  the 
ground  floor,  exclusive  of  t.iwers  and  chimneys,  .1  956,81j 
cubic  feet,  .and  below  the  ground  floor  line,  960,518  cubic 
feet. 


APPLTCATIOX    OF    SEWAGE. 

THE  important  question  of  the  economic  ap- 
plication of  sewage  -will  continue  to  occupy 
public  attention  until  it  is  met  with  something 
like  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  question  may 
not  be  attractive—  it  may  be  repulsive  to  many 
miuda  ;  and  -sve  can  imagine  a  certain  class  of 
people  turning  up  their  noses  at  articles  on  it.  It 
is,  however,  a  question  which  must  be  looked  at 
full  in  the  face.  It  cannot  be  shirked  or  shelved, 
and  no  journal  can  be  more  fitted  for  its  discus- 
sion than  one  devoted  to  the  erection  of  substan- 
tial, beautiful,  and  healthful  habitations  for  the 
people.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  the 
gener.il  merits  of  the  question  now,  but  merely 
wish  to  record  the  results  of  an  experiment 
recently   made   at  Pari.s,  instituted  by  M.  Dumas, 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  the  sewage  is  collected 
in  reservoirs,  and  precipitated  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  alumina.  The  quantity  is  not  stated, 
but  the  cost  of  the  precipitant  is  said  to  be  one 
centime  to  the  cubic  metre  of  sewage — that  is, 
less  than  halt  a  farthing  a  cubic  yard.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  quickly  deposited,  and  contains  all  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  nine-tenths  of  nitrogen,  and 
organic  matters  in  the  original  sewage,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  valuable  manure.  The  weight  of  dry 
precipitate  obtained  is  six  kilogrammes  (71b.)  per 
cubic  metre.  The  supernatant  liquor  is  limpid  and 
completely  deodorised,  and  may  be  run  into  a 
stream  without  any  fear  of  disagreeable  conse- 
quences. It  is  only  right  to  say  that  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  alumiua  has  been  suggested  in  this 
country,  but  with  addition  of  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid,  which  have  gi'eatly  lessened  the  value  of  the 
precipitate  for  agricultural  purposes.  There  are 
many  towns  in  England  where  this  precipitati'm 
by  sulphate  of  alumina  alone  might  perhaps  be 
carried  on  with  profit. 

Another  Buggeation,  says  the  JJecUanics^  Moga- 
zinej  much  leaa  reasonable  has  been  made  for  the 
extraction  of  ammonia  from  town  sewage.  The 
inventor  of  this  process  adds  phosphoric  acid  and 
magnesia  to  the  sewage,  with  the  idea  of  precipi- 
tating the  ammonia  in  the  form  of  ammonia-mag- 
nesian  phosphate.  The  precipitate  he  gets,  he 
collects  and  dries,  and  then  distils  with  quicklime 
in  gas  retorts,  condensing  the  ammonia,  which 
passes  over  in  the  usual  way.  The  residue  in  the 
retort  will  contain  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  be  ap- 
plicable for  manure.  As  a  method  of  obtaining 
ammonia,  this  process  is  not  worth  a  thought. 
But  while  writing  on  sewage,  we  m,ay  remark 
that  a  similar  precipitation  formed  the  subject  of 
a  patent  by  Mr.  Blyth,  the  chemist  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  which  never,  we  think,  attracted  the 
attention  it  deserved.  The  patent  has  long  ex- 
pired, and  the  information  contained  in  it  is  fully 
at  the  service  of  the  public.  The  sewage  being 
conducted  into  reservoirs,  a  calculated  proportion 
of  superphosphate  of  lime  was  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture strongly  agitated.  Lime  water  was  then 
added  in  sulHcieiit  quantity  to  render  the  whole 
rither  alkaline.  The  mixture  w.asag.iiu  strongly  agi- 
tated, and  then  allowed  to  deposit,  A  precipitate 
w.aa  thus  obtained  rich  in  ammonia,  and  all  the  sus- 
pended matters  were  carried  down  by  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoir.  This  we  believe  to  be  a 
valuable  process,  but  it  requires  intelligent  super- 
intendence. 

9 

Sfr.  John  MoUor,  un  antiquary  of  Derby,  states 
that  ho  hasdieoovered  theremainaof  King  Alfred 
at  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchostor. 


■WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

A  MEETING  of  landowners  and  occupiers  of 
Cheltenham  at  a  recent  public  meeting  adopted 
the  following  resolution  to  the  Local  Board  of  that 
town :  "  That  should  the  Local  Board  determine 
to  abate  nuisance  by  the  irrigation  scheme,  we,  the 
undersigned,  are  willing  to  take  the  flow  of  sewage 
over  the  number  of  acres  attached  to  our  names, 
for  such  times,  and  on  the  payment  of  such  rea- 
sonable sums  to  the  Local  Board  as  may  be  agreed 
upon."  (Here  follow  the  names  of  tweniy-nine 
owners  and  occupiers  of  some  2,000  acres  of  land, 
all  of  whom  are  willing  to  take  the  sewage  on  their 
land.)  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  who  has  reported 
on  the  state  of  the  sewage  to  the  Commissioners, 
has  advised  them  to  discontinue  the  present 
treatment  of  the  sewage  by  dendorisation,  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  irrigation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  cost  of  the  deodorising  agents  is 
some  £8110  or  £1,000  per  annum,  and  yet  the  pre- 
sent plan  is  so  ineffectual  that  the  authorities  are 
in  constant  dread  of  being  dragged  into  Chancery 
at  the  suit  of  adjoining  landowners. 

In  a  very  careful  paper  on  the  statistics 
of  the  recent  epidemic  of  typhus  in  Aber- 
deen, Dr.  Beveridge,  of  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
traces  its  origin  to  overcrowding  and  sanitary  neg- 
lect of  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes.  The 
number  of  deaths  was  610,  occurring  apparently 
in  4,631  coses.  Estimating  the  loss  of  labour  of 
each  adult  at  lOs.  a  week,  and  the  loss  of  life  ac- 
cording  to  the  value  of  labour  over  the  estimated 
working  life  of  the  persons  who  perished  in  this 
epidemic,  he  calculates  the  probable  cost  of  the 
epidemic  at  £55,000. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  pollution  of 
rivers  have  inspected  the  farms  of  the  Metropolis 
Sewage  Company,  near  Barking  ;  and,  among 
other  things,  they  witnessed  the  cutting  of  the 
second  crop  of  rye  grass  this  season,  weighing 
nine  tons  to  the  acre,  and  representing  the  growth 
since  the  12th  of  March.  Dr.  Frankland,  the 
representative  of  chemistry  in  the  commission, 
took  several  samples  of  sewage,  both  before  it  went 
on  the  land  and  after  it  came  off,  for  analysis. 


fuulbiitg  InteKigtnce. 


OHtTBCHES    AND     CHAPELS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregationa 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Blyth,  near  Newcastle,  on 
Thursday  week.  The  proposed  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  building  will  consist  of  nave  and  two 
transepts  with  galleries  around  the  entire  building 
accommodatii'g  420  persons.  The  works  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Dailing  and  Wood,  architects,  of  Newcastle,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  James  Nairn,  of  Blyth. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  being  built  at 
Glenealy,  County  Wicklow.  The  church  is 
designed  with  transepts  opening  to  nave,  with 
double  arches  ;  the  west  front  is  sunnounted  by  a 
belfry,  and  a  gablet  furnishes  the  east  end,  dying 
into  apsidal  roof.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Ashlin,  of  Dublin.' 

The  church  of  St.  Matthias,  lately  erected  on 
the  newly  formed  district  of  Ballyeglish,  in  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  has  been  con^ecrated  by  the 
Lord  Primate  of  Ireland.  The  style  is  First 
Pointed,  and  the  church  is  built  of  white  lime- 
stone relieved  with  bands  of  red  stone.  It  con- 
sists of  nave  and  apsidal  chancel  with  a  south 
porch.  Sittings  are  provided  for  200  persons. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  G. 
Tipping,  of  Castledawsen,  from  the  designs  of  the 
architect   to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  Darenth,  Kent, 
was  reopened  ou  Thursday  week,  after  careful  res- 
toration, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Burges. 
The  nave  has  been  reseated  and  paved  with  glazed 
tiles.  In  the  chancel  carved  oak  benches  have 
been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  choir ; 
and  a  neat  lectern  placed  on  the  south  side.  The 
font,  which  is  Large  and  apparently  very  ancient, 
is  peiliaps  the  most  curious  object  in  the  church. 
The  building,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  begun 
about  A. D.  'JOU,  is  a  mi.xture  of  Norman  and  Gothic 
architecture,  and  contains  a  nave  south  aisle,  and 
chancel,  accommodating  about  200  persons.  The 
worshippers  in  the  aisle  obtain  a  view  of  the 
chancel  through  an  opening  pierced  in  the  corner 
of  the  wall  adjoining  one  of  the  pillars  suppoi'ting 
the  chancel  arch. 
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,  A  new  church  ia  to  be  erected  at  Brighouse, 
I  Yorkshire.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Mallinson  and  Barbe,  architects,  of  Leeds.  The 
style  is  Geometric  Decorated  Gothic,  and  the 
edifice  is  intended  to  seat  500  people.  Internally 
it  will  be  divided  into  nave,  69ft.  long  by  22ft. 
wide,  and  two  side  aisles,  each  10ft.  wide,  and 
chancel  ilSft.  long  by  ISft.  wide.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel  will  be  an  organ  chamber  and 
vestry.  There  will  be  no  tower  or  steeple,  but  a 
turret  for  two  bells  at  the  west  gable,  which  will 
be  crockettcd,  and  from  which  will  rise  a  pinnacle 
finished  with  a  stone  cross.  The  cost  will  be 
about  £4,000. 

The  ancient  parish  church  of  Eccleshall  has 
been  restored,  and  was  reopened  a  few  days  ago. 
It  belongs  to  the  early  and  the  late  Knglish 
periods,  chiefly  to  the  former.  The  restoration 
was  entrusted  to  Jlr.  Street,  A.R.  A.,  and  the  work 
was  done  by  Mr.  Cobb,  builder,  of  Newport,  who 
commenced  it  in  September,  ISCG.  The  total 
coat  of  the  work  is  between  £7,000  and  £3,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new  freight  depot  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railw.iy  in  New  York,  will  be,  it  is  st.ited,  by  far 
the  largest  building  ever  erected  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  It  will  have , an  area  of  l"S,3'2",i  square 
feet,  or  over  four  acres  under  one  roof.  It  is  to 
have  three  storeys  and  a  basement,  will  be  about 
60ft.  high,  and  will  be  built  wholly  of  brick,  iron, 
and  stone,  so  as  to  be  absolutely  fireproof. 

The  city  gaol  of  Limerick  has  recently  under- 
gone extensive  alterations  and  improvement-,  at  a 
cost  of  £5,300.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  M.  Clayton,  builder,  of  Limerick,  from  the 
designs  of  the  city  architect,  Mr.  W.  E.  Corbett. 

A  design  for  new  schools  for  Gaddesby, 
Leicestershire,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton 
and  Leicester,  has  been  selected  in  a  limited  com- 
petition, and  the  works  will  be  proceeded  with 
immediately.  The  building,  which  is  Gothic  in 
character,  will  be  of  dressed  red  brickwork,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  Staffordshire  ornamental  tiles. 

The  first  stone  of  the  New  Temperance  Hall 
and  Public  Institute,  Fiuedon,  North  Hampshire, 
was  laid  on  Monday  last  with  the  usual  cere 
mony.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  will  be  built  of  Finedon  brown  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Box  stone,  and  will  cont^ain  on  ground 
floor  1,-irje  club-room,  reading  room,  ante-room, 
'  kitchen,  &o  ,  and  a  dwelling  for  the  hall-keeper. 
The  upper  room,  which  covers  the  whole,  will  be 
spacious  and  lofty,  with  an  open  timbered  roof. 
The  site  chosen  is  a  good  one,  being  on  a  plot  of 
ground  known  as  "The  Green,"  having  roads 
running  all  round,  and  being  slightly  elevated. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  and  Leicester,  is 
the  architect,  and  the  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  AV.  Henson, 
builder,  of  Finedon. 
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Ororre.s|ioni)eitce. 


THE  EARTH  STSTEM  FOR  VILLAGES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildimq  News. 
ore, — The  question  of  the  disposal  of  sewage 
has  become  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  ought 
to  have  the  earnest  attention  of  everyone.  In  an 
Jf''<='e  in  the  last  '■  Quarterly  Review,"  entitled 
Ae  "  Use  of  Refuse,"  the  following  paragraph 
occurs : — "  The  value  of  this  sewage   (speaking  of 


the  sewage  of  London)  Professor  Way  has  esti- 
mated at  two  millions  per  annum,  and  whilst  we 
were  absolutely  throwing  this  aw.ay,  we  were  ran- 
sacking the  islands  of  the  Pacific  for  guano,  a 
refuse  that  had  lain  there  for  ages  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  man.  A  more  Oagrant  example  of 
wilful  waste  on  our  part  could  not  Wtll  be  quoted, 
inasmuch  as  guano,  though  obtained  at  a  very 
high  cost,  is  not  so  valuable  a?  that  we  had  ready 
at  hand  when  in  a  concentrated  form."  No\v, 
Sir,  is  it  right  that  man  should,  day  after  day, 
ad  year  after  ye.ar,  take  his  nourishment  from 
the  earth,  but  never  return  a  fraction  of  it  back. 
It  surely  could  not  have  been  intended  by  the 
Maker  of  the  Universe  that  there  should  be  this 
waste,  but  ever  a  reproduction.  The  question  i.s, 
how  is  man  to  nourish  the  earth  in  return  for  the 
nourishment  he  takes  from  it.  In  the  case  of 
isolated  houses  .and  small  towns  and  villages,  the 
earth  system  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  method 
of  solving  the  difficulty,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  do  this  in  "a  concentrated  form."  I  think 
that  excremeutitious  matter  should  be  treated 
distinctly  and  separately  from  the  slops  or  wash- 
ings of  houses.  No  slaughterhouse  refuse — in 
fact,  no  solids  whatever,  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
pass  into  the  drains.  All  the  pluvial  w.aters  also 
ought  to  be  treated  by  themselves,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  you  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid  to 
be  dealt  with  to  a  minimum  and  constant  quan- 
tity. Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
earth  system,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  eaith 
required.  Now  this  quantity  is  not  so  very  large 
after  all,  and  persons  seem  to  forget  that  it  is  only 
borrowed,  aud  will  all  be  returned  again  in  the 
shape  of  human  guano.  The  quantity  of  earth  re- 
quired is  four  cubic  feet  for  each  person  per 
annum  when  the  e.arth  is  used  four  times,  which 
can  easily  be  done,  for  in  bve  weeks  the  whole 
of  the  excreta  and  paper  entirely  disappear,  not  a 
vestige  of  either  remains,  and  this  earth,  if  dried 
by  a  moderate  heat,  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  up  to  twelve  or  even  tweuty  times,  and  then 
is  of  far  greater  strength  than  any  guano  that  was 
ever  imported. 

In  treating  small  towns  by  this  system,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  not  be  left  to  each 
individual  householder  to  find  his  own  earth,  but 
a  company  must  be  formed,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  supply  and  take  away  the  earth,  just  as  a 
w,ater  company  supply  water,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  would  prove  most  remunerative. 
With  regard  to  villages,  the  system  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  large  landed  proprietors,  just  as 
it  is  at  Halton,  and  they  would  soon  fiud  that 
they  would  be  amply  repaid  for  the  outlay  ;  or  a 
company  might  be  formed  to  supply  a  certain  dis- 
strict  of  so  many  miles  radius.  In  most  villages 
slops  could  be  de.alt  with  within  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  houses,  but  in  small  towns,  where 
this  can't  be  done,  then  a  small  system  of  pipe 
drainage  must  be  carried  out,  and  the  slops  dealt 
with  either  by  sub  or  surface  irrigation,  or  in  pre- 
cipitating tanks  and  filtration,  and  if  the  slops 
are  kept  to  a  minimum  quantity,  I  do  not  see 
much  difiiculty.  Of  course  the  gre.at  difficulty  is 
prejudice,  and  the  unwillingness  of  owners  of 
property  to  go  to  the  expense  of  converting  the 
privies  into  earth-closets.  The  great  objection  to 
the  water  system  for  small  towns  and  villages  is 
the  cost,  and  it  reduces  the  value  of  human  excre- 
ment to  a  minimum,  whereas  earth  raises  it  to 
the  maximum.  In  the  one  case  you  can  only 
grow  Italian  rye  gnass,  and  in  the  other  case  any 
crop  whatever.  One  might  enlarge  upon  this  sub- 
ject to  a  great  extent,  but  I  know  your  space  is 
valuable.^I  am,  &c.,  Reformer. 


MODERN   ART. 


Sir, — The  Greeks  attained  a  very  high  degree 
of  culture.  The  lowest  classes  of  citizens  attained 
even  a  considerable  amount.  The  mythology  to 
them  was  household  knowledge,  universally 
known.  They  comprehended  the  very  con- 
ventional treatment  of  the  legends  in  sculpture. 
They  were  interested  in  the  tragedies  of  .^Eschylus. 
Considering  the  population  of  their  towns,  the 
attendance  at  these  plays  was  astounding.  We 
have  no  culture  like  it  in  the  world  since.  Since 
the  beginning  of  this  century  there  has  been  a 
complete  national  movement  for  culture  in  Ger- 
many. Education  has  been  extended  to  all  classes. 
Modern  culture  can  go  no  further  than  it  has  in 
Germany.  Every  class  is  educated  to  the  ut 
most,  considering  the  age  at  which  different 
classes  are  obliged  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  school.  Uf  course  the  boy  who  can  go 
.  through  his   university   course  attains  more  than 


the  boy  who  is  obliged  to  leave  the  Biirger  schule 
at  fourteen.  The  great  school  of  poetry,  of  which 
Goethe  is  the  head,  is  a  poetry  arising  out  of  the 
very  high  culture  of  the  highest  educated  classes. 
The  painting  of  Cornelius  appeals  to  such  a  class 
only  ;  but  both  this  p.ainting  and  literature  must 
be  said  to  be  .above  the  masses.  Art  has,  even 
with  the  universal  high  culture,  remained  above 
the  masses.  Now  the  question  to  be  a.skcd  is 
this — admitted  the  highest  amount  of  culture 
attainable  in  modern  times  to  the  middle  and 
lower  classes — what  form  of  art  and  poetry  will 
that  class  be  interested  in  ?  What  subjects  will 
interest  them  ?  Will  art  for  the  future  be  of  two 
kinds — one  for  high  culture,  one  for  lower  ?  Do 
the  masses  prefer  art  or  physical  science  in  the 
present  day  '!  which  docs  the  intelligent  arti;.an 
like  best  ?  In  ages  when  art  was  a  tradition  aud 
universal,  were  the  masses  interested  in  it  as  art  ? 
In  the  painted  cathedrals  was  their  interest  in 
the  .art,  or  in  the  history  of  the  paintings  taught  ? 
We  shall  not  probably  attain  in  this  country  the 
general  culture  of  Germ.any,  not  even  in  fifty 
yea-  s.  There  is  no  very  earnest  desire  for  cul- 
ture ;  therefore,  what  is  the  course  of  art  to  be  ? 
In  considering  these  questions  read  M.  Arnold's 
report  on  foreign  education  (Macmillan),  Heines' 
" Reisebilder,"  Lewes'  "Goethe,"  and  "  the  Life 
of  Humboldt  "  These  will  essentially  give  the 
tone  of  modern  German  culture.  It  is  probably 
in  music  that  culture  has  extended  its  influence 
furthest  in  modern  times  in  Germany.  Compare 
the  number  of  Liedertafel  in  Vienna  with  vocal 
societies  in  London.  Compare  the  populations  of 
the  two  towns.  Such  choirs  as  the  Cologne  and 
Berlin  are  unknown  in  England.  We  have 
in  London  how  many  performances  in  a  year  of 
serious  instrumental  works,  and  how  many  are 
there  in  Dresden  ?  Compare  the  populations. 
These  are  merely  suggestive  thoughts  as  to  what 
modern  times,  with  their  particular  turn  for  com- 
merce and  exact  sciences,  will  and  can  produce. 
What  this  phase  of  the  world's  civilisation,  this 
period,  has  to  do.  What  is  its  object?  To  what 
extent  does  art  enter  into  ita  pleasures  ?— I  am, 
&c,  A.  B.  C. 


Intcrcontmiininitiait. 


QUESTIONS. 

[846.]— COLOURING  PLASTER.— I  should  be  favoured 

if  any  of  your  conuspondeuts  would  let  me  know  the  best 

means  for  size  colouring  new  plaster  without  showing  the 

colour  stained  or  having  tLo  appearance  of  damp. — E.  J.  H. 


[Sir.]- WROUGHT-IRON  PLATE  GIRDER.  —  I  am 
getting  out  a  wi-ought-irou  plate  girder,  .^ft.  Sin.  deep  aud 
want  to  have  the  plates  in  as  long  lengths  as  they  can  be 
rolled,  so  as  to  avoid  having  a  great  number  of  jouits.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  greatest  weight  iron  manu- 
facturei-3,  such  as  M'Naught,  Robertson,  and  Co.,  will  roll 
plates  without  charging  an  extra  price  for.  Ten  years  ago 
3  cwt.  used  to  be  the  greatest  weight ;  but  tliis  must  have 
long  been  altered,  on  account  of  improved  machinery  used 
in  the  rolling  mills.  No  doubt  some  gentleman  corre- 
spondent cau  give  this  inform.ttiou,  which  would  be  very 
valuable  to— Plate  Girder. 


[343.]— THEODOLITE —Will  any  of  yourreaders  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  best  work  to  be  obtained  on  the  use  of 
the  theodolite  for  a  beginner?— E.  M.  S, 


[S40.]-1RON  AND  WOOD  GIRDERS.— Is  there  any 
work  out  on  cast  aud  wrought  iron  and  wood  girders, 
giving  a  scale  of  dimensions  for  re.-iating  compressible  and 
tensile  forces?  If  so,  1  shouhl  be  glad  if  any  of  your 
readerswould  inform  me  of  the  same  through  these  columns, 
— A  Beginner, 


[S50.J-SELF-ACTIKG  ASH  CLOSET.— Will  you  please 
to  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  '*  In- 
tercommunication," where  I  could  obt.ain  a  self-acting 
portable  ash  closet? — J.  Cl-\rkson,  (>,  Dryden-street,  ilau- 
chester. 


[851.]— TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES.— Can  you.  or  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  mj'yget  a  work  on  the 
"Taking  out  of  Quantities  in  Buildings?"  I  should  also 
like  the  price  to  be  mentioned. — A.  J.  L, 


REPLIES. 

[SIS.]— A  DAMP  SAFE.— (STROXG  ROOMS.)— As  so 
much  has  been  said  duiiDg  the  laat  two  weeks  in  tha 
Building  News  about  Damp  Safes,  1  beg  to  suggest  that 
to  ensure  a  dry  room  would  be  to  construct  tho  founda- 
tions and  supei-structure  as  per  sketch.  First,  12in.  below 
floor  level,  flag  over  the  room  and  under  walla  with  2iin. 
York  flagging,  well  bcjdded  and  pointed  in  cement.  Second, 
the  substance  of  walls  shculd  be  2ft.  "in.  out  to  out,  built 
with  9in.  brick  walls,  and  inverted  pilasters  to  strengthen 
them  /  /;  t  t  t  are  small  flues  for  fresh  air  to  pass 
through ;  to  fix  hit  and  miss  gratiuLTs  Bin.  above  fluor  of 
closet  r.  1 1  and  to  pass  up  to  ceiling  of  strong  room,  and 
from  thenc--  escape  througli  a  41n.  stoneware  pipe  to  eave 
of  main  building.  The  space  between  wall  of  strong  room, 
and  also  from  the  flagged  course  to  floor  line  of  closet  to  be 
filled  with  smith's  ashes,  passed  through  an  inch-meah  sieve 
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ana  well  nuumwl  lu  the  work  U  being  bmll  up.  The  closet 
floor  rfionM  be  Uid  wiili  Sin.  tile«  iu  cement.  Thu  plan 
wonld  not  co«  mor»  th«n  thoee  Mu»lljr  built  with  solid 
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nlta,  and,  for  a  certainty,  wonld  ahv.-iya  bo  a  dry,  strong, 
and  ventilated  rvwni.  which  I  woiilci  recommend  to  "B;">; 
kar'"  ADd  oth^r  gentlemen  gimilarly  Bitnat*<l.  "  G.  M.'s  " 
plan  wonld  not  tlo ;  wherever  slate  is  employed  every 
change  of  atron«i»hero  would  produce  condensed  moisture  ; 
and.  aa  to  Mr  Itnrf'irt  dryinc  the  closet  with  ga3,  no 
donbt  it  has  had  a  temporar)-  effect,  but  wait  till  frosty  air 
rvtnmB. — Francis  Hansom  Ucscom. 


(82!>.l— SUPPORTIXG  A  BEASf.— Perhaps  I  ought  to 
h«To  be«n  more  descriptive  in  mv  reply  to  the  above,  as  it 
u  evident  *'  F,  H.  L"  has  mistaken  my  meaning.  What  I 
prop^>«ed  was  to  make  the  strap  a  key  by  giving  it  a  proper 
form,  making  the  sides  radi.ite  in  ."i  line  dr.iwn  from  the 
centre  of  the  arch.  Of  course.  I  uiKjerstood  the  strap  to 
have  a  top  as  well  as  botUmi.  My  second  diagram  (sketched 
with  a  pen,  as  at  tiie  time  I  hnd  not  mstniinunt^i  at  hand) 
was  intruded  to  show  thi\t  it  ehovild  l»o  a  complete  cell.  I 
certainly  should  never  have  drt-amed  of  either  removing 
the  key  or  Bub*tituting  wo<kI,  though  I  have  heard  of  a 
man,  and  know  hint  too,  who  set  his  ladder  against  a  beam 
and  then  went  up  to  knock  away  the  listeuingi,  and  was 
very  much  astonished  when  all  came  down  together.  With 
regard  to  the  material,  I  interfered  as  little  as  possible  with 
what  VIM  pntjioscil  in  the  tjuery.  If  wrought  iron  was 
ivcd,  it  should  bv  of  sufficient  thickness  and  strength  to 
bear  the  crushing  strain  without  collapsing,  and  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  wdd  it  thoroughly.  Tiio  effect  of 
the  h<Am  on  it  is  a  ten.tile  strain  downwards.  I  annex 
two  MKtfons  for  a  key  of  cast  metal — one  through  the  line 


of  arch,  and  one  taken  tranaverspTy  ;  the  parts  marked  n  to 
be  central  wehs.  The  bottom  of  key  may  be  made  broader, 
that  the  thickncjui  vf  arch  and  the  si<les  brought  out 
iu  a  s1o|h;  to  nu't-'t  it.  thus  giving  a«lditional  support  to  the 
purt  carrying  the  V»oam.  The  sides  might  bo  pr»jected 
downwaril^.  twlow  the  bottom,  if  necessary,  as  fhown  by 
the  dottfl  line,  to  meet  the  we>t  nudcnieath.  There  are 
many  c.i«e9  w  hero  .i  Middle  «uch  at  your  correspondent  re- 
oomniends  might  be  preferable.  We  can  conceive  of  cases, 
however,  where  it  might  be  requisite  to  thus  carry  a  beam 
in  the  centre  of  it^  length,  or  at  mtme  dintance  from  the 
end,  the  entice  Icngr,lj  )>oing  needed  to  act  iv><  a  binder  or 
tie.  Huch  a  sh'-o  aa  "  F.  II.  L."  proptmes  could  Iwo'jmbined 
with  a  roetil  key  iu  one  casting  to  airry  the  end  of  a  beam, 
hot  I  wouhl  suggwt  that,  iaitcad  of  forming  the  shoe  with 
«  central  web,  it  have  one  at  each  &ide,  and  so  avoid 
wounding  the  beam. — G.  M.,  Norton. 


[S.TI  l-BUiLDIN"G  CHIMNEVS.— The  best  method  of 
■building  a  chimnry  is  to  ciny  the  flue  one  uniform  width 
all  the  way  up.  The  flue  ought  to  be  6ft  in<>ide  and  a 
Hin.  wall,  with  a  cavity  of  Mm.  to  pievent  the  heat  from 
injaring  and  cracking  the  outer  coiine?.    For  the  sake  of 


The  area  of  the  Hue  at  the  tup  uught  to  bu  tHiual  to  the 
Iluesconnected  with  the  chimney,  so  that  the  smoke  may 
have  a  free  passage  through.— J.  W.  O..  Oldham. 

tS34.]-DRAWI>'G  SCHOOL.— The  Working  Slen's  Col- 
lege, Great  Ormond- street,  ia  the  best  drawing  school  near 
King's  Crass,  and  is  very  reasonable  in  it«  charges.  1 
sho'ild  like  to  warn  your  correspondent  against  a  "o^ed 
advertising  architectural  firm  in  the  neighbour  howl.— F.  R. 

r^.j.  ]— GAS-MAKING.  -  There  is  a  small  apparatus  made 
by  Porter  and  Co.,  of  John  street,  Adelphi,  which  would 
moat  probiibly  suit  your  correspondent's  wishes.— X.  P. 

(8'»8.]-RESPOXSIBIUTY  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. - 
Your  a>rreai>ondent  first  asks  whether  he  is  responsible  as 
the  archiU'ct  to  a.  buiUling  if  the  constrtiction  fiiila,  he 
having  been  employed  to  superintend,  although  only  ver- 
bally and  not  being  employed  to  wTite  a  Rpecification.  It 
would  appear  from  the  form  of  his  question  that  he  would 
onlv  take  the  jxisition  of  a  foreman  to  his  employer,  and  in 
that  case  would  only  take  tlie  position  of  an  agent ;  but 
this  would  doi>omi  up<.>n  whether  the  payment  for  his  ser- 
vices was  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  or  as  wages  fur  the 
time  employed,  because  clearly  he  was  employed  to  HUper- 
Intend  ;  and  if  ho  passed  bad  material  iu  workmanship,  he, 
as  an  architect,  is  liable  ;  and  it  must  bo  very  clearly  proved 
that  the  building  fiiiled  fi-om  those  causes,  and  not  from 
the  construction  tihown  on  the  phins,  before  he  c:tn  be 
acquitted  of  all  liability.— F.  R. 

[S42.J— DRAIN  TRAPS.— The  direct  answer  to  theques 
tion  '*  Whether  there  is  manufactured  and  sold  a  better 
form  of  trap  for  kitchen  sinks  than  the  ordinary-  brass  bell 
trap?"  1  must  leave  some  one  eUe  to  give  ;  but  as  I  entirely 
appiove  of  the  condemnation  of  bell  traps,  I  wish  to  add 
niv  testimony  to  that  of  Jlr.  Kirkby  of  the  inefficiency  of 
that  form  of  trap.  My  experience  confirms  every  word 
that  Mr.  Kirkby  says  about  bell  traps  ;  and  I,  for  my  part, 
prohibit  their  use  where  I  have  any  authority.  But  I 
think  there  ought  not  to  be  a  trap  of  any  kind  in  the  sink 
itself,  or  in  any  part  of  the  kitchen.  I  think  all  diaius 
ought  to  terminate  outside  the  wall,  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  a  trap,  either  D  trap  or  gully  trap,  should  be  i)laced 
right  opposite  to  the  kitchen  sink,  and  close  to  the  wall,  to 
receive  the  waste  water  from  tlie  sink  through  an  open 
pipe.  The  end  of  this  pipe  at  the  sink  nay  have  a  plug  to 
prevent  any  current  of  air,  if  that  be  desired  ;  but  in  gene- 
ral no  nconvenience  will  be  experienced  by  leaving  it  open. 
1  have  found  a  few  cases  where  the  position  of  the  sink  did 
not  admit  of  this,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  doe.^ 
and  in  some  I  have  altered  tlie  position  of  the  sink  to  make 
it  practicable.  1  believe  that  no  fomi  of  trap  will  prevent 
the  eruption  of  gases  from  the  drains  when  they  are  flushed 
with  water,  either  by  natural  rainfall  or  arLificial  means; 
and,  therefore,  unle^'s  a  special  ventilating  pipe  be  carried 
up  at  the  head  of  every  house  drain,  up  which  the  gases 
can  find  an  easy  escape  at  such  times,  the  gases  will  be 
driven  through  any  trap,  however  well  constr\icted  ;  and  to 
suffer  these  gases  to  be  driven  into  a  kitchen,  or  anywhere 
else  inside  a  house,  is  to  induce  a  poisonous  btate  of  the 
atmoaphere.^A  Town  Surveyor. 

[S43.]— DENNETT'S  FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 
— In  answer  to  "  Inquirer,''  in  last  week's  Building  News. 
it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  tell  him  that  the  principle  of 
the  construction  consists  of  c;tst-iron  girders  at  stated  dis- 
tances, from  the  bottom  flange  of  which  spring  flat  brick 
arches,  and  the  top  is  made  flush  with  concrete  filling 
between  the  crown  and  the  haunches.  For  any  other  infor- 
mation ho  can  refer  to  the  patentees,  who  advertise  regu- 
larly in  this  paper. 


■trangth,  howevor,  the  cAvtiy  n.ay  be  tied  together  with 
four  brick  piers  carried    up  iwrMy  yards  ;  Rtill  tlie  ontsidt; 
will  taper  wnh  the  cavity      There  is  no  ntility,  in  so  far 
the  draught  ii  concerned,  in  contracting  the  flne  at  the  tOr, 


(«15.]— ROYAL  ACADEMY. —There  is  no  expense  in 
becoming  a  student ;  the  instruction  is  gi-atis.  The  first  step 
for  a  student  to  take  is  to  ascertain  when  probationer's 
drawings  are  to  be  sent  in,  which  can  be  ascertained  from 
one  of  the  porters.  A  design  of  some  kind  must  be  sent 
in,  and  if  approved  of  the  student  is  admitted  as  a  proba- 
tioner. He  is  then  required  to  draw  out  a  design  from  a 
given  subject  on  the  wnlla  of  the  Academy,  and  if  this  is 
al-io  appruved  ho  is  a  tuiitted,  and  after  having  attended  a 
course  of  the  lectures  on  geometry,  perspective,  anatomy, 
l)ainting,  and  sculpture,  he  in  eligible  to  compete  for  any  of 
the  priztM,  and  can  study  from  the  antique  models  for  seven 
years. — F.  II. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  threatened  strike  of  the  maaoi-*  at  Keighley  lins 
been  averted  by  the  yielding  of  tlie  must  "s,  accompanied 
by  a  alight  concession  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  men 
consent  that  in  future  the  stone  may  be  worked  at  the 
miarriea,  and  sent  from  thence  ready  for  the  wall.  Thoy 
bind  the  master  not  to  take  more  than  one  apprentice  to 
seven  journeymen,  and  in  no  case  to  have  moru  thau  three 
apprentices  at  one  time — an  exception  being  made  in  the 
ciise  of  ma-sons"  sons.  And  they  demand  that  wiien  sent 
more  th;in  a  mile  from  home  to  labour,  the  time  shall 
count  from  their  leaving  the  yard. 

AH  questions  as  to  wages  in  the  carpenters',  phtsterers*, 
and  bricklayers'  trades  in  Wolverhampton  are  settled  by 
arbitration  under  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle's  plan,  with  that 
gentleman  for  umpire,  A  series  of  mootinga  lately  held 
had  suggested  the  desirability  of  a  general  conference  of 
the  miwiera  nnd  operatives  of  "all  the  building  trades  in  the 
town.  The  conference  wiis  therefore  convened,  and  was 
held  yesterday  week  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  Town- 
hall.  After  an  amicable  discussion  the  followiiig  resolution 
was  agreed  to:— "  At  a  general  conference  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  building  trades  who  have  accepted  Arbitra- 
tion as  the  meaiiM  of  settling  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
trade  rules  for  the  town  of  Wolverhampton,  lield  at  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Townhall.  on  the  :juth  of  .\pril, 
1863,  it  waa  unanimously  resolved  that,  upon  condition 
that  the  miistcrB  now  give  wages  at  the  ratoof  t3d.  per  hour, 
with  the  Saturday  half  holiday  (that  is,  to  cease  work  at 
one  o'clock),  thou  that  no  altoiation  whatever  be  claimed, 
cither  in  the  rale  of  wagea  or  in  the  rule^  for  the  next 
threeyeara— that  is,  until  May,  1ST!.  That,  except  aa  to 
the  rate  of  wagts  per  hour,  and  the  half  holiday  in  the 
trades  who  havu  not  half  holiday  already,  the  rules  Btand 
the  same  in  all  things  aa  those  now  in  force,"  This  resolu- 
tion  was  signed  by  six  maatorfl,  six  plasterers,  six  rarpen- 
t«re,  and  six  bricklayers.    On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  K»ttle 


it  was  spontaneously  determined  that  there  should  be  an 
annual  celehration  of  the  successful  manner  iu  which  mas- 
ters and  men  in  these  three  branches  arranged  questions 
which  had  hitherto  to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrament  of  a 
strike  or  a  lock-out -the  day  to  be  observed  as  a  holiday, 
and  the  proceedings  to  begin  with  a  service  at  the  Old 
Church,  followed  by  a  soircf,  or  some  similar  entertain- 
ment, in  which  masters  and  men  could  unite. 

A  serious  strike  has  taken  place  at  Liverpool.  The  new 
code  of  regulations  adopted  by  the  Liverpool  Master 
Builders'  Association  was  announced  to  come  into  effect  on 
Monday.  The  result  was  that  a  number  of  the  men  struck 
work,  and  a  deputation  was  arranged  to  meet  the  masters 
on  Tuesday.  The  masters  met  the  deputation,  and  a  pro- 
position was  made  by  them  to  submit  the  matter  to 
arbitration,  the  men  in  the  meantime  to  work  under  the 
new  rules.  This  the  men  refuse  ;  a  general  strike  has 
taken  place,  and  a  number  of  important  public  works  are 
brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  bricklayers  and  laboiu'ers  of  Walsall  have  struck 
work,  to  enforce  upon  the  masters  theii'  trade  rules,  and 
an  advance  of  wages.  Trade  is  very  slack,  and  a  revival  ia 
not  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  the  strike. 

The  stonemasons"  strike  at  Birmingham,  which  com- 
menced on  Friday  laat,  still  continues.  The  chief  points 
which  the  men  seek  to  enforce  are  those  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  worked  stone  and  piecework.  These  are 
embodied  in  the  two  following  rules  : — " No  worked  stone 
to  be  allowed  to  come  into  Birmingham,  with  the  exception 
of  tooled  York  flags,  common  tooled  steps,  and  the  like." 
"That  no  master  mason  or  master  builder  eubletany  mason 
work,  and  no  mason  to  work  by  the  piece,  or  subcontract 
with  any  master  mason  or  master  builder,  \mlesa  he  linds 
his  own  materials.  Ornamental  carving  and  turning 
balu.'^ters,  small  columns,  and  the  like,  may  be  done  by 
contract,  but  the  roughing  out,  and  all  the  other  cutting 
about  the  same,  not  being  carving  or  turning,  and  the 
fixing  of  the  same,  to  be  done  by  day-work." 


STAINED    GLAS3. 

A  h.andsome  ctaucel  window  has  just  been  erected  in  St 
David's  Church,  Birmingham  In  tlie  centre  of  the  wiudow 
is  placed  David,  King  of  Ii^rael  ;  on  his  right  are  .Moaca  and 
Aaron,  and  on  his  left  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist,  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Law  and  Prophecy.  This  wiixdow  was 
executed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Canom,  of  Smethwich. 

A  memorial  window  to  the  late  Earl  of  Craven  haa  been 
erected  iu  the  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  Coven- 
try. The  window  contains  seven  lights,  and  the  subjects 
illustrated  are  iucidents  in  the  life  of  David.  It  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heatou,  Butler,  and  Bayne. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

Tlie  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  has 
recently  been  removed  from  the  original  sit*  chosen,  is  now 
placed  oa  a  gi-.anite  pedestal  at  the  public  entrance  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  opposile  Parliament-street  and 
Great  George  street.  The  statue  was  uncovered  on  Mon- 
day without  any  ceremony. 

A  monument  to  the  memory  of  Luther,  at  Worms,  ia  to 
he  inaugurated  on  Tliursday,  June  25.  The  fetes  will  last 
throe  days — the  24th,  ;^5th,  and  26th. 

It  is  stated  by  the  owl  that  a  plaster  cast  of  Baron 
Marochetti's  statue  for  the  Albert  Memorial  iu  Hyde  Park, 
was  lately  put  into  its  position  in  order  to  judge  of  the 
effect  it  would  produce.  The  result  was  so  unsatisfactory 
tlmf  the  statue  las  been  condemned  as  nnworthy  of  the 
shrine  prep.ired  to  receive  it. 


LEOAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Cr.iiM  FOR  Erecting  a  Monumeni' — Daniel 
V.  Chaplin.  Tlii3  was  aa  action  at  Nisi  Priua  tc 
recover  £100  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb  oi 
monument  in  Christ  Church  Cemetery  at  ForesI 
Hill.  The  defendant  had  ordered  the  plaiutiB 
to  erect  the  tomb  at  the  agreed  price  of  ^'OO. 
and  it  wa3  to  be  built  of  Dove  and  Sioiliar 
marble.  It  was  contended  for  the  defence  tha 
the  marble  was  of  inferior  quality  and  the  work 
mansliip  bail.  Witnesses  having  been  exa 
mined  on  both  side?,  the  jury  found  a  verdic 
tor  the  plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed. 

Party  Wails.  —  At  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Benjiimiii  Taylor  an 
swered  a  summons  taken  ont  against  bim  b; 
Mr.  ilenry  Baktr,  district  surveyor  of  St.  Pan 
eras,  for  that  "  he,  the  said  Benjamin  Taylor 
having  recently  erected  the  '  Lichfield  All 
Stores',  Frederick-street,  Hampstead-road,  whiol 
was  hitherto  in  but  one  occupation  (viz.,  that  c 
himself),  did  divide  the  same  into  two  or  mor 
separate  tenement?,  each  having  a  separate  en 
trance  and  staircase,  or  a  separate  entrance  froc 
without,"  contrary  to  the  27th  section  of  the  Mi 
trop  .litan  Building  Act.  Mr.  Baker  prosecute 
in  person.  Mr.  Taylor  was  represented  by  Ml 
Yarde,  Bt-licitor,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter 
architect.  Mr.  Yarde  said  this  was  a  case  neve 
contemplated  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  wbic 
intended  that  no  building  should  be  divided  int 
fceparato  buildings,  except  by  proper  party  wall 
This  case  more  properly  came  under  the  secon 
clause  of  the  27th  section,  as  to  the  separi 
tion  of  a  building  into  "  sets  of  chambers  or  roon 
tenanted  by  difl'erent  persons,"  and,  as  the  buil 
I  ing  did   not  exceed   3,G0O  square  feet   in  are 
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the  net  hnd  not  been  infringed.  Moreover  the 
bnilding  had  never  been  in  ono  occvipation  as 
contemplated  by  the  act,  in  tlie  tliird  clause  of 
the  27th  section,  but  had  alwnya  been  in  the 
joint  occupation  of  Messr?.  Ta_\  lor  and  Parish, 
and  Arnott,  as  offices  or  chambeis.  Mr.  D'Eyn- 
court,  aTtor  a  lengthened  hearing,  dismissed  the 
ca?e. 


§ur  (Dffifc  Cable. 


A  new  public  part,  31)  acres  in  extent,  was  on 
Friday  last  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Peter  Wood, 
the  mayor  of  Sonthport,  amidst  the  general  re- 
joicings of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ground  hitherto  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Strand  Hotel  Company  is  to  become 
the  site  of  a  new  metropolitan  theatre.  A  gen- 
tleman who  has  built  one  metropolitan  and  one 
suburban  theatre  since  1864  has  become  the 
purchaser  of  the  property,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
work  of  re-construction  will  commence.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  make  the  new  theatre  as  large 
as  the  New  Queen's  even  if  the  space  will  per- 
mit, but  to  build  a  house  larger  than  the  Olympic, 
bat  not  so  large  as  the  Lyceum. 

Oil  Friday  last  a  crowded  meeting  of  opera- 
fives  connected  with  the  various  brandies  of  the 
building  trades  was  held  at  the  Cabinet  Theatre, 
Liverpool-street,  King's  Cross,  Mr.  W.  Morrison, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair,  in  furtherance  of  the  co- 
operalivu  movement  in  tlie  building  trade.  The 
oiiairman  entered  at  some  length  into  the  princi- 
ples of  CO- operation  as  applied  to  production, 
and  exprcEScd  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  finding  the 
building  operatives  now  about  giving  practical 
effect  to  these  principles.  Mr.  Alfred  Walton, 
architect,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  giving 
some  practical  advice  as  to  the  working  of  the 
proposed  company.  He  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  already  about  2,0U0  shares  had  been  taken 
in  the  company  by  building  operative.  Mr. 
George  Potter  pointed  out  the  advantages  and 
benefits  of  co-operation.  It  was  a  most  etlective 
veapon  with  whicii  to  meet  strikes  and  lock-oats. 
V.0  b.-lieved  the  present  movement  had  in  it 
all  the  elements  of  success.  Resolutions  in 
accordance  with  the  object  of  the  meeting  were 
adopted. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Mr.  T.  J.  Kilpin,  president,  in  the  chair, 
'ino  competition  designs  for  a  village  church, 
sent  in  by  the  student?,  were  exhibited,  and  the 
President,  in  announcing  the  award  of  the 
council,  congratulated  the  society  on  the  great 
talent,  industry,  invention,  taste,  and  architec- 
tural knowledge  which  all  the  drawings  evinced 
in  a  very  considerable  degree.  The  lirst  priz  ■, 
he  said,  had  been  awarded  to  the  design  whose 
motto  was  L'ourraga  du  So.r,  and  the  second 
prize  1 1  the  design  marked  In  loco  ;  and  he  bad 
(treat  pleasure  in  expressing  to  the  students  the 
tfiSLks  of  the  cour.cil  for  their  exer.ions. 
The  paper  of  the  evening,  on  "  Fashion  in 
Architecture,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Horner,  and 
wasfoilowtd  by  a  brief  discussion. 

Barou  Ilaussmanu  is  proposing,  by  a  system 
of  eluicc.=,  io  raise  the  depth  of  the  Seine  at  Paris 
loan  extent  which  will  enable  vessels  of  con- 
siderable tonnage  to  ascend  to  the  metropolis. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  have  had 
forwarued  to  them,  through  a  lady,  the  ring  oi 
the  venerable  Bede,  which  was  extracted  from 
the  tomb  in  the  Galilee  when  it  was  opened 
many  years  ago.  The  ring  will  be  placed  among 
other  reliLS  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Library. 

A  popular  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Archit  c- 
turil  Association  was  held  on  Wednesday  week, 
when  there  was  exhibited,  by  means  of  the  lime 
light,  a  large  collection  of  photographic  views 
illustrative  of  ecclesias;ical  architecture, 
principally  Gothic.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Hay,  pri  sident  of  tho  Association. 
The  views  were  described  by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J. 
Blanc. 

Mr.  Carmichael,  the  painter,  died  very  sud- 
uenly  fit  his  residence  iit  Scarborough  on 
fiaturday  morning  last.  He  was  sixty-eight 
jears  of  age. 

A  statement  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  had 
resolved  to  purchase  a  portion  of  Hayling  Is- 
land, to  which  we  drew  particular  attention  a 
few  months  back.  The  statement,  however,  is 
premature. 


The  well-known  ceramic  minufictnrer, 
Richard,  of  St.  Christopher,  near  Milan,  has 
made  known  his  process  for  varnisliiiig  the 
pottery  exhibited  by  him  at  tho  Paris  Hithibi- 
tion.  The  following  are  the  ingredients  and 
their  proportions  to  bo  fritted :  (Carbonate  ol 
soda  I'OOO,  boracio  acid  from  Tuscany  O'SOO, 
kaolin  0  125,  carbonate  of  lime  ()250,  snlplnt' 
uf  lime  0'250,  crystalled  feldspar  07ul),  quartz 
from  the  Tessin  0280,  fluorspar  O'lSO.  Pied- 
mont oxide  ol  manganese  is  added  to  obtain  the 
desired  tint,  Tho  whole  frit  is  ground  fine,  and 
then  mixed  with  110  parts  of  kaolin,  and  52 
parts  of  feldspir  for  every  460  parts  of  the 
above  frit.  It  is  applied  as  usual  in  glazing,  but 
as  the  specific  gravity  is  less  than  that  of  tho 
leaden  coating,  the  same  weight  of  the  new 
glaze  will  cover  a  greater  quantity  of  pieces. 

Tho  cupola  of  tho  church  of  tho  Holy  Repul 
chro  is  very  nearly  finished.  Three  months 
hence  it  will  bo  completely  done  ;  nothing  is 
wanting  but  the  sheets  of  lead  whicli  will  cover 
it.  The  Princess  dj  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  has 
made  a  ('onation  to  France  of  the  spot  on  the 
Mount  ol  Olives  where,  according  to  a  Latin  tra- 
dition, our  Lord  taught  tlie  '"Paternoster  "  to 
His  disciples.  An  irade  of  tho  Sultan  has  con- 
firmed this  gift,  and  signified  the  same  to  the 
French  Government.  The  Princess  intends  to 
make  a  cloister  round  the  spot,  like  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  and  to  cover  the  cloister  walls 
with  porcelain  tiles,  on  which  the  Lord's  Prayer 
will  be  read  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world. 

Doubts  appear  to  have  been  started  as  to  the 
existence  of  lych-gates  before  the  Reformation, 
principally  on  account  of  tho  majority,  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  existing  specimens,  being  con- 
structed of  wooo,  a  material,  it  ia  supposed,  of 
too  perishable  a  nature  to  have  lasted  300 
years  without  decay.  A  correspondent  ia  Notes 
and  Queries  refers  to  Britton's  "Antiquities"  (no 
mean  authority),  which  says  that  formerly  there 
stood  near  Gloucester  Cathedral  a  lych-gate, 
where  the  corpse  of  Edward  II.  rested  on  its 
way  to  interment.  Probably  much  stress  will 
not  be  laid  on  the  argument  of  timber  being 
prone  to  decay,  when  the  fact  is  remembered 
that  the  earliest  Christian  churches  in  England 
were  built  of  wood,  particuli:rly  in  districts 
where  stone  was  rare.  A  splendid  specimen  of 
lych-gate  exists  at  Arunde),  at  a  church  for  ages 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 
A  ftw  years  since  it  was  removed  from  the 
graveyard  and  erected  aa  a  porch  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church. 

The  whole  of  the  remaining  works  of  Mr. 
Chirkson  Stinfield,  R.A-,  deceased,  will  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  hammer  of  Christie,  Manson. 
and  Woods,  at  the  rooms  in  King-street,  S'. 
James's.  The  sale  commences  to-day,  and  will 
extend  over  six  days.  The  collection  includes 
the  original  sketches  and  drawings  made  during 
his  various  tour* — in  France,  in  1S24  ;  Switzer- 
land  and  Italy,  samo  year;  at  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  Cornwall,  in  1S2S  ;  i:i  Germany,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Italy,  iu  1830;  on  the  Moselle,  in 
1837;  again  in  Swilzerland  and  Italy,  in  1838 
and  1839,  inclnding  the  series  of  drawings  made 
during  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  Christ- 
mas, 1838;  tour  in  Holland,  in  1843;  the  draw- 
ings made  between  1S17  and  1851,  at  Hamp. 
stead,  Dover,  and  in  Wales  ;  tour  in  the  south  of 
Prance  and  north  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  1856  in  Ireland.  Also  the  contents  of  his 
studio,  consisting  of  armour  and  arms,  bronzes, 
costumes,  models  of  boats  of  different  countries, 
Rembrandt  etchings  and  engravings,  pictures  by 
Le  Poitevin,  Constable,  anti  Bright,  and  water- 
colour  drawings  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  Sir  A.  W. 
Calloott,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  C,  R.  Leslie,  R.A.,  David 
Cox,  MuUer,  and  Bonington. 

Greystoke  Castle,  near  Ullswater,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  Monday  morninrr.  It  contained  many 
valuable  paintings — -portraits  of  William  War- 
ham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Erasmus, 
by  Holbein  ;  a  picture  of  tho  Saviour  on  gold 
ground,  inscribed  1400  ;  portraits  of  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  and  James  II.;  a  large  picture 
of  *' Solomon's  Feast,"  by  Hamilton;  a  portrait 
of  JohnDukj  ofNorlolk,  who  was  the  subject  of 
the  lines  "Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
for  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold  ;" 
several  iamily  portraits,  by  Vandyke  ;  "A  view 
of  Venice,"  by  Canaletti;  apiece  of  needlework 
by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  many  other  art 
treasures.  Some,  if  not  all  these,  it  is  feared, 
have  been  seriously  injured. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  has  just  finished  three  paint- 
ings for  the  corridors  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  subjects  are  "  William  and  Mary  receiving 
the  Lords  and  Commons,"  "The  acquittal  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,"  and  "  Monk  declaring  for  a  Free 
Parliament." 

Tho  municipiil  anthoritiea  of  P-iris  have 
caused  to  I  e  erected,  in  the  Valley  of  Saint 
Gormain,  in  the  C6te  d'Or,  Burgundy,  where  the 
Seine  takes  its  rise,  a  handsome  ornamental  edi- 
fice ;  the  waters  from  tho  various  sourcea  are 
brought  together  in  an  artificial  cave  and  fall 
from  the  rnckwork  into  a  aniall  basin,  whence 
they  t.ako  their  natural  course,  and  form  with 
their  confluents  the  well-known  river  which  en- 
livens Paris,  and  in  Normandy  becomes  a  grand 
stream  covered  with  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
Over  the  entrance  of  tho  cave  is  the  recumbent 
figure  ol  a  nymph,  with  the  traditional  urn,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Joufl'roy,  tha  eminent  sculptor.  A 
squa"e  or  public  garden  haa  been  formed  around 
the  source. 

An  important  undertaking  is  now  under  hand 
in  Paris — namely,  the  piercing  of  two  streets, 
from  the  junction  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  with  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines.  One  of  these  streets 
will  run  from  the  Boulevard  to  the  Th^'dtre 
Frangiis,  and  form  a  broad  and  direct  line 
to  tlie  Liuvre  and  ita  neighboBrhood ;  thia 
street  will  be  about  2,600lt.  long.  The  other, 
starting  from  the  same  ])oiut,  will  pass  to  the 
Bourse,  and  be  afterwards  continued  to  the 
Boulevard  Sebastopol,  and  will  be  about  twice  aa 
long  as  the  former.  One  eflfect,  and  a  very  fine 
one,  will  be  the  formation  of  a  handsome  open 
space  opposite  the  Place  of  the  New  Opera 
H )use. 

Tho  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  an  article  on  Mr, 
Solomon's  sketches,  says : — This  collection  of 
designs  reminds  us  forcibly  how  rapidly  the 
mediaeval  moonlight  is  fading  away  from  the 
field  of  English  art  before  tho  returning  sun  of 
Renaissance  and  Greek  influences.  The  spirit 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Correg- 
gio,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  in  1851  described  as  com- 
posed of  "  indolence,  infidelity,  sensuality,  and 
shallow  pride,"  is  again  in  the  ascendant,  and 
everything  seems  to  promise  that  ita  new  victory 
will  not  be  easily  disturbed.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  art  must  consent  to  be  an  exotic  in  our 
northern  climate,  and  in  our  busy  modern  life,  to 
renounce  popularity,  tg  rest  upon  literature, 
and  to  present  the  ideals  of  the  cultivated  class. 
It  has  no  medium  at  its  command  to  express  hu- 
manitarian impulses,  or  to  hinder  or  forward 
any  one  of  the  causes  which  divide  the  mass  of 
mankind.  When  we  see  it  returning,  therefore, 
to  the  old  P.igan  worship  of  beauty,  to  the  study 
ol  gesture  and  contour  rather  than  of  action  or 
expression,  we  know  at  least  that  these  things 
are  within  its  domain,  and  that  what  it  has  to 
say  in  this  matter  will  be  clear  and  attractive,  if 
only  to  a  small  audience. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tdes. — Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. — Renewed  discussion 

upon  the  papers   ou  Irrigation   iu  India  and 

iu  Spain,  8. 
Wed.— Society    of    Ai-ts. — "  Ou   the   various   Methods  of 

Lighting  Streets  by  Gaa,    with    proposals  for 

the   Introduction   of  a  New  System,"   by  S. 

Tucker,  Esq. 
Fri. — Associated     Arts     Institute. — Paper  ou   "  Art  and 

Artists    under  the   Tudors,"   by   W.    Jerrold 

Dixon,  Esq. 


Ipirt^nts  for  |iibciiiioiis 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     BUILDISQ     TRADE. 


2712  J.  SYME.  I^tPROVEME^'Ts  iK  SuppORTiNn  ■Win- 
dow Sashes,  Shutters,  Doors,  and  other  Similar 
Strtjctures.     Dated  September  26,  IS67. 

This  invention  consists  in  supportine  v»*indow  sashes,  by 
elastic  rollers  formed  of  india  rubber,  gutta  percha,  or 
compounds  thereof,  or  nther  eimilar  elastic  substance 
affixed  to  the  sash,  aud  working  against  the  frame  in 
which  the  sash  slides.  The  rollera  are  supported  with 
capability  of  revolving  in  bearings  affixed  to  the  edge  of 
the  sash,  and  should  be  of  such  a  diameter  that,  when 
the  sash  isiu  position,  they  may  be  slightly  compressed  by 
the  frame  in  which  the  sash  slides,  aud,  by  the  friction  ob- 
tained by  such  compression,  hold  the  aash  securely  in  any 
position  required. — Patent  abaudoned. 

2729  S.  PARR  and  A.  STRONG.  Improvements  in 
THE  Construction  of  Buildings,  Arches,  Bridge.^,  and 
SUCH  LIKE  Structures,  and  in  the  Floohs  of  Buildings 
AND  IN  OTHER  SITUATIONS    Dated  September  27,  1867. 

This  invention  comprises  various  features,  among  which 
are  the  following  : — As  regards  the  roofa  of  baildingi,  the 
inventors  propose  to  construct  them    as   followB;— The 
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re«iuire<l.  The*  al**>  pn»i>o»o  to  lix  the  chiiuuey  ik>Is  on  the 
roof,  and  thua  Jwpeiiae  with  chiniury  shufts.  Thoy  pro 
\Kme  to  f  "rm  oi>onuigH  for  windows  by  employing  burlxi  of 
wt>.tal.  iron,  or  terra  aitta  to  receive  the  t^di  frames  or 
*kyhghu,  and  they  further  propose  to  Iwl  iron  fastenings 
In  the  cf.ncreto  fur  attaching  internal  or  cxtoroal  framings. 
— I'atout  aliaudoued. 

2T07  F.  PABKE3.  Improveuests  in  the  Masukac- 
TCRE  or  Certain  Descriitionh  oi-  Xaila,  U&tcd 
October  2,  IStST. 

The  pate«tc«  claims  the  manufactnro  of  niils  known  as 
"tlaip,"  or  such  like  doecription  of  nails  requiring  small 
lieailsand  i>lian>  iHJtnts,  in  the  niauner  siiltstantially  as 
dcscribwl,  that  i»  to  aay.  such  nails  being  cut  from  the 
cnda  of  metU  iitri|<s  ndie<l  thick  in  the  niidJlo  and  thin  at 
the  «lgos. — I'ateiit  completed. 

2776  F.  J.  JEFFEUY.  iMruovEiiKNT^i  in  Ukin.ls. 
Dated  October  2,  1m*.7. 

This  indention  consists,  fir^t,  in  supjiorting  the  nrinal 
proper  on  or  by  lunges  or  trunnions,  or  their  raechauicai 
e^nivalent.-(,  so  that  it  can  be  folded  up  *vheu  out  of  use, 
and  made  to  lie  flu^ h  with  the  wall,  wastistand,  or  othev 
atnicturo  in  which  it  is  fitt«id,  and  practically  l>e  inviHible. 
presenting  only  its  side  or  back,  which  ciui  be  ornamented 
iu  any  desirtU  manner.  Second,  in  combining  with 
urinaU  supported  according  to  tlie  fii-at  jwrt  of  this  inven- 
tion a  water  supply  pipe  with  a  valve  or  tap  therein,  so 
that  the  folding  down  into  position  for  nse  shall  upeu  the 
valro  or  tap,  and  allow  water  to  dow,  and  the  folding  up 
clo«w  of  such  How  ;  and.  third,  in  making  urinalsconitructed 
according  to  the  IJrst  or  both  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  invention  self  emptying  and  closing.  For  this 
purjtoee  the  patentee  lorm.s  a  receptacle  at  the  back  of 
the  urinal  projK-r  into  which  the  lii|uids  How.  When 
these  reach  a  certain  weight,  the  projecting  part  is  over- 
balanced, the  omtciitd  di<«c)iarged  at  the  back,  and  the 
flow  of  water  ihul  off. — Patent  completed. 

2S19      D.  SWAN*.      iMPROVEilE.NT.S  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 

or  Zinc.     Dated  October  7,  1S67. 

This  invention  constats  iu  separating  the  zinc  from  the 
materials  oi>erat«d  on,  and  condensing  it  in  the  form  of 
fiuue,  which  is  collectetl  and  afterwards  treated  by  well- 
known  proct-ases  to  obtain  the  ])ure  metal.  For  this  piir- 
poae,  a  cupola  bla^t  furnace,  or  other  Ct^nvenient  furnace, 
u  employed,  and  into  it  the  ore  or  materials  are  intro- 
duced with  such  a  ((uantity  of  coke  or  other  carbonaceous 
matter  a*  U  BUlllcient  to  bring  the  entire  mass  to  the  heat 
that  will  reduce  and  volatilise  the  zinc,  when  the  impu- 
rities will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnaces,  whence 
thoy  can  be  withdrawn  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to 
collect  the  2iuc  -fume  the  furnace  iu  provided  with  a  Hue 
leading  into  a  series  of  chambers  of  suflicieut  capacity  to 
allow  the  whole  of  the  vapours  to  condense,  and  the  zinc 
i»  collecteil  in  the»e  chambers  and  is  removed  thence  to  be 
treated  in  tl'C  ordinary  way. — Patent  abandoned. 

2824      E.    BEN'IXGFIELD.       An   Improved    Liftino 

MaCUISC,     APPLICAni.E    A9     A    FiRK-ESCAPE    AND    FOR    Ue- 
PAIRIN'I  AND    Dr^roRATINO  HuLfiE8  AND  OTHER  BVILDINOS. 

Dated  October  8,  ISt'.r. 

Uero  the  inventor  takea  three  pieces  of  light  motal 
tubing,  or  tough  light  wood,  from  about  2uft.  to  aOft. 
long,  mnre  or  less,  and  hinges  or  otherwise  connects  each 
piece  about  midw.iy  of  iU  entire  length,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  doubting  up  when  out  of  \\so,  and  of  forming 
three  entire  long  le^s  when  uudoubled  for  u»e,  forming, 
ia  fict,  three  long  legs  as  a  tripod  stand. — Patent  aban- 
doned. 


Basinostoke.— For  house,  cottage,  Ac,  for  Mr.  John  B 
Sopcr.     Mr.  Charles  Smith,  Reatling,  architect  :— 

Kendall ^-^^l    ^ 

B^rnicant '^]^_^    » 

Thorne ^003    7 

Musselwhite    ^^^7     0 

Pool   i[;3i  1^ 

Matthews 19ol 

Stevens ^^"^^ 

Dover    1827 

Grover  l^^J 

llland    I'^'J 

Alway  (accepted)    !'>*>'* 

DrLWini.     For    the     erection  of    .-i  public 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
house  at 


Mr. 


— ► — 

TESDER.S. 

Admioomiii:.— For  Ihe  erection  of  St.  Paul's  Clmrcli, 
Atl')i9r>^mh«.     Mr.  K.  it.  Lamb,  arcliit«ct  :  — 

Cook £1)019    0    0 

I'AtnuiD  and  F'othoringh.im 60<JO    0    0 

Cart«r  And  .Sons 5!>79    0    0 

Hill,  Cl-uton,  and  HobU    6939    7    0 

FUh    6830    0    0 

OammoQ  5773    0    0 

K«7« 6500    0    0 

StaiDtM  and  Son 6408    0    0 

Wardlc  ami  Jinlcor 5l00    0    0 

Mnndy  and  Hutchinson  6260    0    0 

llollidgo    .',200    0    0 

Knight  4989    0    0 

I.aC4^y  and  Flaxraan  48!i8    0    0 

Wright  4846    0    0 

Hatton 4613    o    0 

Bridoewater  —  Fur  erecting  a  new  Congregational 
Chapel  at  Canningtoo,  tor  the  Rot.  B.  Barman  and  tlio 
cofDniitt«o.  MeasTB.  llaberahon,  Urock,  and  Webb, 
architect* : — 

Shomuj'  £810    0    0 

Kitch    Brotheri    tjo  \o    o 

Paddon   ^flj  lo    o 

Uartree  760    o    0 

Britos  FBimr.— For  erecting  an  aaaemblj  room,  for  Mr. 
Darid  Uowon.     U.  Francia  Clarke,  architect : — 

Ttehama    £ggO  15    o 

Jenkioa  and  Cox  (accept«d) 700  10    0 


Dulwitli,  tor  5lr.  .Mc'Lood  (oiduaive  of  fittings).  W.  Adams 

MuriiliT.  iirdiitcct  :—  «,,„., 

Sb.ipU.v  and  Wcbitor  £1192 

Colls  and  Son  1090 

bhari>ington  anil  Cole  105U 

Mitchell  (accepted)    1000 

EiiMOXDsTHoRpi-— For    altomtiona  at   Edraondsthorpe 

Hall,        Mr.    B.    W.    Johnson,      architect,      Melton    and 

Leicester  : — 

Hallidavand  Cave £1510 

F.i.>t  II'" 

Nealo  and  Sons  H09 

Kctterin^.. — For  houses  in  Gold-streot,  Ketterin: 

R   W  Johnson,  architect.  Melton  and  Leicester;— 

Coates  and  Fletcher £1589  12    I 

.1.  and  G.  Henson 1-01     0 

Hawthorne l'--"     0 

Wilson  and  B.irloiv    l'.!13    0 

Sharman  H-W    0 

London.— For  re  building  No.    83,   Old  street,   Ooswell 

road,  for  Mr.  Harris.     Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect:  — 

Daruott  i;'00    5    0 

Walton    O.-IO    0    0 

Riuiltin   537     0    0 

Orover WO    0    0 

Sabey  (accepted)  470     0    0 

London. — For  new  lecture-room  to  Gospel  Oak  Cliapel, 
Kentish  Town.     W.  Allen  Dixon,  architect; — 

1st  Contract.      2ud  Contract. 

Mann £625        ...      £475 

Garrod  497        ...         474 

ManleyandRogers(accepted)  454         ...        4TS 
London. — For  a  house  and  shop.  No.  15,   Crowu-strect, 
Finsbury,    for    Colonel    Wilson.      Messrs.    Haywood   and 
Dlashill,  architects.  Old  Jewry  Chambers.     Quantities  sup- 
plied bv  Mr.  1>.  Cubitt  Nichol  :— 

Myers  and  Sons £1322 

Colls  and  Bon 1238 

Browne  and  Robinson 1220 

Axford  and  Whillier 11S5 

E.  B.  Gammon  and  Sous 1137 

Newman  .ind  M;inu  lOSO 

R.  BeeUm  lOSO 

T.  J.  Tnllv    10:5 

HiUand  Keddell 1060 

London.—  For  excavating  and  foundations  for  warehouse, 
35,  Camomile  street,  for  Mr.  E.  Smith.  Mr.  Henry  Fuller, 
architect  : — 

Browne  and  Robinson £325 

Hill  and  Keddell 305 

Perry  299 

Axford  and  Whillier  257 

Pritchard  227 

AsU  by  and  Sons  215 

Piper  and  wheeler 208 

Sewell  and  Sou 200 

Staines  and  Son    187 

King  and  Sons  172 

Woodward 103 

Newca-sti.k  E.MLYN,  S.W.— For  erecting  a  new  chapel 
for  the  Welsli  Presbyterians.  Rev.  T.  Thomas.  Swansea, 
architect.  Materials  fit  for  \ise  from  the  old  chapel  to  be 
t;iken  by  contractor  at  the  architect's  valuation,  and  the 
sum  deducted  from  amount  of  tender  ;— 

Woixlward  and  Davies £1491  17  10 

Jones  and  Thomjis 1370    0    0 

Jones  and  Williams  1350  13     5 

Lloyd  and  Evans  (withdrawn)  ...     1192    7    8 

Edwards  and  Evans  (accepted)  ..    IISO    0    0 

Southend. — For  detached  villa,  coach-house,  and  stables, 

for  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Richardson,  Suutlieud.     W.  Allen  Dixon, 

architect : — 

Mauley  and  Rogers  £1005 

Mann |035 

Staines 947 

G.orron 935 

Thorno  917 

GaiTod  (accepted)  855 

SorTiiEND.  —  For  dotjiclied  villa  for  T.  Baylis,  Esq., 
Southend.    W  Allen  Uixoj,  architect : — 

Mauley  and  Rogers £880 

Mann  siio 

Staines    77s 

Thorno 747 

Garron    720 

Garrod  (accepted) 608 

Waltii.kmstow.— For  house  on  Prospect  Hill  estate. 
W.  A.  Longmore,  architect : — 

Muuday  and  Hutchinson  £750 

Palmer    745 

Bailey 595 

Klius  (accepted)    530 


Mr. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 
Randei.i.  and  .Sacnder.s,  Qu.inymon  and  Stone  Mel- 
clianU,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Deixjts; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
fumished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  OlHce,  Cornham' 
Wilts. — [Advt.1 


PROPEETT  SALES. 

,      _      ,,  .,      ,,  Aprh.  29. 

AT  THE  Mart— By  Mesam.  CinNNocK,  Galsworthy, 
and  CiliNNOCK.— Freehold  (small  part  copyhold)  property 
situate  in  the  parishes  of  Marshfteld  and  Coleme,  Gloucos- 


tei-shire,  known  as  the  Rocks  Estate,  comprising  about 
839  acr^  of  arable,  meadow,  pasture,  and  wood  land,  with 
noble  mansion,  park,  farms,  homeste;id3,  water  corn  mill, 
hoiise,  and  several  cott;ige3,  annual  value  £l,701-sold  for 

Absolute  reversion  to  a  sum  of  £20,000  4  per  cent.  da. 
benture  stock,  Great  E:istern  Railway,  expectant  on  the 
dece.aseofa  ladv  aged  00  years-£7,150. 

Life  interest,  in  possession,  to  £20,000  invested  on  mort- 
"a>-e,  at  4  per  cent.,  receivable  during  the  life  of  a  geutle- 
man'aged  77  years— £3,000.  .    ,,     . 

Life  interest  of  a  gentleman,  aged  42  years,  m  the  income 
arising  from   fS.OOO  invested  on  mortgage,  at  4  per  cent.— 

Life  interest  of  a  gentleman,  aged  42  years,  in  the  income 
of  £4  000,  invested  partly  iu  a  freehold  estate,  ai  Thorpe, 
near  Norwich,  and  the  remainder  iu  bank  stock— £1,800. 

Life  Interest  of  a  gentleman,  aged  62  years,  in  the  sum 
of  £0.574  19s.  consols,  expectant  on  the  decease  of  his  wife, 
aged  i-'  years— £600.  .     ,    , 

Absolute  reversion  expectant  on  the  decease  of  a  lady, 
aoeil  55  years,  iu  the  sum  of  £5,479  2a  6d.  consols,  and  in 
tfie  proceeds  of  an  estate  at  Alley,  Statford,  comprising  a 
residence,  cottages,  and  192  acres,  producing  £300  per 
annum — £5,350. 

Life  interest  of  a  gentlem.an,  aged  4u  years,  expectant  on 
the  dece.ase  of  his  wife,  aged  40  years,  in  the  income  arising 
from  trust  moneys  at  present  consisting  of  tlie  following 
investments,  viz.  ;— 100  shares  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  5, OOOdolt.  Pennsylvanian  5  per  cents.,  52,000  dols. 
United'States  10  40  bonds,  £17,000  Great  liidiau  Peninsula 
Bail  way  debentures.  £320  10s.  2d.  new  3  per  cents.,  pro- 
ducing about  £1,050  per  annum— £2,100. 

Freehold  premises.  No.  29,  King-street,  Cheapside,  let 
at  £120  per  annum— £1,200. 

April  30. 
At  the  Mart. —By  Messrs.   Fuller,   Horsey,   Son,  and 
Co.— Freehold     residence.      No.    47,    Brunswick    square, 
Brighton-f3,980. 

Freehold  house  aud  shop,  No.  OS,  Shoe  lane.  Fleet 
street,  let  on  lease  at  £82  5s.  per  annum — £1,600. 

Freehold,  tlie  "  Crown  aud  Anchor  "  public-house.  No. 
1,  New  street  hill.  Fleet  street,  let  on  lease  at  £70  per 
annum — £2,120. 

Freehold  nine  houses,  four  witli  shops  aud  premises, 
situate  in  New  street  hill,  Gunpowder  allev.  Dove  court, 
aud  King's  Head  court,  Fleet-street,  producing  £219  lOs. 
per  annum— £3,800. 

Freehold  house,  No.  2,  New  street  hill,  let  at  £1S  43. 
per  annum — £340. 

Freehold  three  houses,  one  with  shop.  N03.  4  aud  r't. 
New  street  hill,  and  11,  Gunpowder  alley,  producing 
£89  29-  per  annum — £1,380. 

Freehold  house.  No.  12,  Gunpowder  alley,  Fleet  street, 
let  iit  £24  per  annum — £410. 

Freehold  house  and  shop.  No.  93,  Shoel.mn,  Fleet  street, 
let  at  £49  10s.  per  annum— £1,000. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  98,  Shoe  lane.  Fleet  street, 
let  at  £41  8s.  per  annum — £S30. 

Freehold  two  liouses  aud  shops,  Nos.  97  and  97},  Shoe 
lane,  Fleet  street,  let  at  £100  per  annum-sold  for  £1,930. 

April  59. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.  Davenport.— Freehold  residence, 
known  as  Chestnut  House,  Chislehurst,  Kent,  with  coach- 
house, stabling,  and  paddock,  containing  2a-  3r.— £3,800. 

By  Messrs.  E.  Fox  and  Boustield.— Freehold  cottage 
villa,  known  as  tlie  Limes,  Marlborough  place,  St.  John's 
wood,  let  at  £03  per  annum — £1,400. 

Freehold  seven  houses,  Nos.  1  to  7,  Lack's  cottages, 
Douglas  place,  Vauxhall  bridge  road,  producing  £LlO  lOs. 
per  aiiuniu — £930. 

Freehold  house.  No.  24,  Vine  street,  Westminster,  let  at 
£20  per  annum — £365. 

By  Messrs.  Candy  and  Lucklu.— Leasehold  two  houses, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  Upper  Mary  street,  St.  Leoniud  street, 
Bromley-by-Bow,  producing  £27  Os.  per  annum,  term  80 
years  from  1S4G,  at  £5  73.  per  annum  -£135. 

Leasehold  house,  shop,  and  stabling,  No.  24,  Wynford 
ro.ad,  Islington,  .annu.al  value  £52  15s.  per  aiinum- 1530. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  7,  Dougliis  road.  Canonbury,  let 
at  £70  p  r  annum,  term  77i  years  unexpired,  at  £10  per 
annum — £8:t0. 

By  Messrs.  Temple  and  Moore.- Leasehold  four  houses, 
Nos.  1  to  4,  Church  road,  Honiertou,  producing  £72  163. 
per  au.num,  term  90  years  from  1858,  at  £ll  per  annum— 
£000. 

Leasehold  four  houses,  Nos.  11  to  14,  Temple  street, 
Queen's  road,  Dalston,  producing  £83  Ss.  per  annum,  term 
75  years  from  li41,  at  £10  per  annnin — £7.0. 

By  Mr,  Bone.— Leasehold  residence,  No.  23,  Blomfleld 
teiTace,  Harrow  road,  let  on  lease  at  £70  per  annum,  term 
93|  years  from  1849,  at  £10  per  annum -£660. 

April  30. 
By  Mr.  Newbon. — Leasehold  residence,  No.  5,  Highbury 
Park  North,  let  at  £85   per  annum,   term  94   years  from 
1S54,  at  £8  per  annum— £935. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  6,  Highbury  Park  North,  let  at 
£110  per  annum,  term  94  years  from  1851,  at  £12  per 
annum— £1,210. 

Freehold  four  tenements,  premises,  and  gardens,  at 
Hornchurch,  Essex,  producing  £60  per  annum — £670. 

By  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore. —Leasehold  house  and  shop.  No.  5, 
Slargaret-terrace,  Harrow  road,  annual  value  £b0,  term 
21  years  from  1S61,  .at  £65  per  annum — £80. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  112,  Chalton-street,  Euston-road, 
lot  at  £38  per  annum,  tenu  14}  years  unexpired,  at  £4  ISe. 
per  annum — £200. 

Le;isehold  house  and  shop.  No.  12,  Northam-buildinga, 
Skinner  street,  Somers  Town,  let  at  £40  per  annum,  term 
about  16  yeai-a  unexpired,  at  £2  per  annum — £205. 

I.«Meliold  house  and  shop.  No.  58,  Middlesex-street, 
Chapel-street,  Somei-s  Town,  let  at  £63  183.  per  annum 
term  19  years  unexpired — £250. 

Leasehold  two  houses  and  shops,  N0.1.  11  and  13, 
Cromer  street,  Gray's  Inn  load,  producing  £S0  per  annum 
term  80  years  from  1810,  at  £33  128.  per  aniimi— £320. 

Leasehold  residence.  No  68,  Camden-street,  High-street 
Camden  Town,  let  at  £65  per  .annum,  term  b9  years  fion 
1855,  at  £6  per  annum— £700. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  170,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead 
road,  annual  value  £55,  term  94  years,  from  1843,  at  £ 
per  annum  —£840. 

By  Messrs-  Wood,  Laugridge,  and  Co.— Freehold  resi 
deuce.  No.  3,  Brook-street,  Hanover-square,  let  on  lease  a 
£200  per  annum— £4,990. 
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FLATS  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES.* 

WHY  should  the  places  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  the  working  and  lower 
middle  classes  of  the  great  towns  of  England 
pass  the  whole  of  their  lives  be  called  their 
"  lodgings  ?"  Throughout  every  second  or 
third  rate  street  in  London  we  perceive  un- 
mistakable signs  that  the  houses  generally 
contain  as  many  families  as  they  have  storeys, 
and  sometimes  more.  And  yet  every  one  of 
them  has  been  planned  e.\actly  as  if  the 
builder  thought  it  was  to  be  occupied  only  by 
a  single  family.  We  are  not  alluding  solely 
to  those  districts  from  which  the  wealthy  in- 
habitants of  a  past  generation  have  flitted 
and  in  which  some  inconveniences  are  almost 
inevitable,  but  to  the  rows  upon  rows  of  new 
houses  which  the  builders  well  know  wiU 
each  be  tenanted  by  several  families,  but 
which  are  planned  after  the  old  conventional 
plan,  without  a  thought  of  the  conveniences  of 
tlie  future  occupants.  Not  long  ago  we  went 
.  ver  one  of  several  houses  just  built  in  Foley- 
:reet,  not  far  from  Langham-place.  The 
oace  aristocratic  street  is  evidently  in  a  state 
of  decadence,  and  its  houses  are  one  and  all 
peopled  like  so  many  rabbit  warrens.  Yet,  if 
we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  rents  de- 
manded of  them,  we  can  scarce  call  the  in- 
habitants less  than  respectable  middle-class 
peoide.  In  the  house  we  visited  the  terms 
were  placarded  in  the  front  window  almost  be- 
fore the  brickwork  was  dry,  and  were  for  two 
parlours  and  kitchen,  J  3s.  6d.  per  week;  second 
floor,  lis.  per  week ;  third  floor,  lOs.  per  week. 
This  betokened  that  the  builder  well  knew 
that  the  house  was  to  be  tenanted  by 
"lodgers,"  and  as  a  further  indication  of  this 
destination  he  had  adorned  the  doorpost  with 
a  row  of  no  less  than  si.x:  brass  bellpulls. 
The.ise  brazen  signs  deceived  us.  They  in- 
duced the  notion  that  we  might  have  stuinbled 
upon  a  buUder  bold  enough  to  free  himself 
from  conventionality,  and  to  plan  a  house 
with  some  regard  to  the  known  circumstances 
of  its  future  occupation.  Our  delusion  lasted 
no  longer  than  till  we  peeped  into  the  "  par- 
lour." In  this,  everything  was  strictly  con- 
ventional. Paper  of  a  light  pattern  decorated 
the  walls,  the  marble  chimneypiece  was  fitted  I 
with  a  "  register ''  stove,  which  is,  of  course,  I 
quite  a  useless  aflair  tor  culinary  purposes,  | 
and  there  was  no  cupboard  room  provided  be-  j 
yond  the  orthodox  pair  of  dwarf  "  sideboards  " 
or  cheftoniers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire- 1 
place.  The  back  parlour  was  a  reduced  copy  i 
of  the  front,  minus  the  clieffoniers.  The  I 
front  kitchen,  dark  as  a  London  kitchen  with 
but  a  small  "  area  "  in  front  usually  is,  was  I 
fitted  with  a  range,  a  dresser,  and  some  other  ] 
arrangements  for  domestic  convenience,  which, 
however,  were  to  be  monopolised  by  the  : 
tenant  of  the  "  parlours  "  in  consideration  of  j 
his  13s.  6d.  per  week.  There  was  a  smaller 
cooking  range  in  the  still  darker  back  kitchen, , 
and  this  apartment,  we  understood,  was  to  be  ; 
left  for  the  joint  use  of  the  five  other  families,  j 
Whether  it  was  likely  to  prove  of  any  prac- 
tical use  to  persons  who  would  have  to  descend 
several  flights  of  stairs  to  get  a  fifth  share  of 
Its  "  comforts  "  seemed  exceedingly  doubtful. 
On  the  first  floor  we  found  a  front  .  room 
blazing  in  all  the  glory  of  a  "  satin " 
paper,  a  showy  mantelpiece,  an  elaborate 
cornice,  a  plaster  ornament  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  and— nothing  else.  The  back 
room  consisted  of  four  walls  with  a  fireplace, 
and  was  a  copy  of  the  back  parlour.  Ko  less 
than  12s.  per  week,  or  £30  per  annum,  would 
be  the  rent  demanded  for  these  two  apart- 
ments.   On  the  floors  above  the  rooms  were 


*  See  Lithographic  Illustiatioa. 


much  the  same,  exoejit  that  tlie  papering  was 
less  magnificent,  the  ceilings  not  c(uite  so 
lofty,  and  the  i-ents  were  a  shilling  a  week 
less.  The  whole  house  was,  in  fact,  an  ordi- 
nary ten-roomed  house,  planned  exactly  like 
its  old  neighbours  built  in  tlie  Lust  century, 
and  would  have  been  convenient  enough  had 
it  been,  like  them  in  their  first  days,  intended 
for  the  occupation  of  but  one  familv.  In 
such  case  the  domestic  work  would  have 
been  comfortably  performed  by  the  servants 
in  their  kitchen,  and  the  members  of  the 
family  would  not  have  required  more  accom- 
modation than  was  prorided  in  their  special 
apartments.  AVhen,  however,  instead  of  one 
family,  it  was  to  be  occupied  by  so  many  as 
sis,  one  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  con- 
triver was  very  much  to  blame  for  providing 
no  more  extra  accommodation  than  a  separate 
bellpuU  to  each.  A  bellpuU  all  to  one's-self 
is  not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way.  It  saves  Mrs. 
.Tones  having  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the 
house  and  climb  back  to  the  top  in  no 
amiable  mood,  through  having  been  sum- 
moned in  mistake  for  Mrs.  Brown.  It  will 
not,  at  the  same  time,  carry  clean  water  or 
coals  to  the  top,  nor  wUl  it  convey  refuse 
water,  ashes,  or  vegetables  to  the  bottom,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Brown  have  to  do  this 
every  day,  and  several  times  every  dav. 
Why  should  not  a  water  supply  have  been 
provided  on  every  floor,  and  why  should 
there  not  have  been  a  shoot  provided  for  con- 
veying refuse  to  the  bottom  \  In  the  matter 
of  cooking,  too,  we  wonder  how  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son on  the  third  floor,  who  has  but  two  rooms, 
and  more  than  two  children,  manages  to  pre- 
pare a  meal  for  her  family.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  for  her  to  descend  to  the  depths  of 
the  back  kitchen  for  her  one-fifth  share  of 
that  apartment,  and  what  with  that  little 
grate  in  her  room  which  has  next  to  no  hobs, 
no  oven,  no  boiler  for  hot  water,  no  anything, 
as  she  says,  the  whole  thing  must  aftord  a 
curious  example  of  that  state  of  existence 
popularly  called  "  hugger-mugger,"  from 
which  doubtless  both  the  temper  and  the 
digestions  of  the  Thompsons  sutt'er  consider- 
ably. In  describing  this  house  and  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  its  want  of  special 
arrangements,  we  are  only  describing  the 
normal  condition  of  the  whole  class  of 
"lodgers"  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  our 
picture  will  be  recognised  as  true  in  thousands 
of  homes,  not  only  of  the  artisan  class  but  of 
the  comparatively  well-to-do  class.  This 
matter  is  of  real  importance.  None  can  say 
how  very  much  of  our  want  of  social  pro- 
gress, of  sickness,  and  of  the  daily  slackening 
influence  of  family  ties  upon  young  men, 
with  all  its  fearful  results,  are  to  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  homes  where  every  office 
of  the  household  has  to  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  all,  to  their  great  discomfort,  and 
where  domestic  privacy  is  impossible. 

A  movement  began  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  to  provide  dwellings  in  flats,  that  is, 
complete  houses  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience upon  each  floor,  for  the  poorer 
artisans,  and  it  has  met  with  considerable 
success  among  them.  The  fact  of  its  being  a 
philanthropic  movement,  however,  created 
some  prejudice  against  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
classes  ju?t  above  them,  and  we  are  aware  of 
only  one  buUding  in  London  divided  into 
flats,  and  let  to  tolerably  well-to-do  occu- 
pants of  the  middle  classes.*  The  prejudice 
is,  however,  utterly  unreasonable,  and  no 
person  abroad  who  has  actually  lived  in  a 
flat,  or  who  in  England  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  into  some  of  the  very  few  that 
exist,  shares  in  it.  If  a  few  places  were  only 
built  they  would  speedily  become  popular, 
and  a  demand  would  be  created  for  them. 
That  they  would  pay  is  beyond  all  question. 
If  the  artisans'  model  dwellings,  which  are  let 
at  from  2s.  to  Ss.  6d.  a  week  per  room,  pay 

•  This  is  not  far  from  the  Walworth-roaJ  station,  and 
may  be  seen  from  the  railway.  Ii5  privacy  is,  however, 
jealously  guarded,  and  an  application  to  inspect  it  some 
time  ago  was  courteously  decliiied. 


from  5  to  8  per  cent.,  dwellings  for  the  middle 
classes,  who  could  afl'ord  to  pay  much  more, 
would  satisfy  any  reasonable  investment. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  something  attempted 
on  the  co-operative  principle,  and  with  pru- 
dent and  honest  management  success  might 
be  secured. 

Dwellings  in  flats,  however,  are  no  longer 
built  exclusively  for  the  lower  classes.  They 
are  being  adopted  by  the  other  extreme  of 
society,  and  the  success  of  those  in  Victoria- 
street  (a  plan  of  which  is  included  amoug  our 
illustrations)  has  led  to  the  building  of  others 
in  the  aristocratic  Grosvenor  mansions  at 
Pimlico.  Having  thus  been  partially  adopted 
by  both  extremes  of  English  society,  we  hope 
before  long  to  see  them  adopted  by  the 
middle  strata,  and  when  they  shall  have  had 
experience  of  their  comforts,  privacy,  and 
convenience,  they  will  wonder  that  they  have 
themselves  been  such  "  flats "  as  for  so 
many  years  to  dwell  in  lodging.^. 

As  illustrations,  we  give  a  series  of  ])lans 
of  the  upper  floors  of  houses  in  flats  of  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  and  nine  rooms,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  every  flat  has  its  own  entrance, 
with  its  living  rooms,  bedrooms,  and  servants' 
rooms,  water-closet,  scullery,  and  every  pos- 
sible convenience  entirely  to  itself,  nothui<5 
being  occupied  in  common  with  other  tenants 
but  the  common  staircase. 


"NO  SUPPER  NO  SONG." 

WE  are  perpetually  told  that  you  can 
always  have  anything  you  want  if 
you  are  only  willing  to  pay  for  it.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  at  least  where  money 
alone  will  not  do  it,  though  it  should  help  to- 
wards it.  No  one  who  is  much  conversant 
with  the  progress  of  art,  and  especially  of 
that  branch  of  it  which  it  is  our  particular 
function  to  notice,  can  doubt  that  the  public, 
though  they  have  been  ready  enough  with 
their  purses,  have  by  no  means  got  an 
adequate  return  in  the  shape  of  architectural 
art  for  their  outlay.  When  we  consider  how 
enormous  have  been  the  sums  spent  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing 
that  so  little  original  art  has  come  of  it  all. 
Very  beautiful  and  very  accurate  copies  of 
old  work  we  have  had  to  satiety,  but,  with  a 
very  few  honourable  exceptions,  simply 
copies,  often  in  mere  execution  leaving  no- 
thing to  be  desired  except  that  life  which 
can  never  lighten  up  any  but  an  original 
work.  This  apparent  failure  of  money  to 
produce  what  is  so  much  desiderated  surely 
to  a  large  extent  arises  from  the  misapplica- 
tion of  it.  Architects  never  have  been  and 
never  will  be  all  of  them  artist.s.  But  still  the 
building,  with  its  art  work  and  furniture,  is 
erected  at  a  uniform  rate  of  commission  upon 
the  cost.  This  would  be  fair  enough  if  the 
architect  was  also  the  artist,  though  even 
then  a  man  with  much  business  on  his  hands 
might  naturally,  unless  verj'  unselfish  and 
very  devoted  to  his  profession,  hesitate  before 
he  devoted  to  some  art  detail  or  design  as 
much  time  and  brainwork  as  would  suffice  to 
get  through  much  ordinarj-  but  more  paying 
labour.  To  hope  for  real  fine  art  from 
the  mere  art  workman,  except  in  very  ex- 
ceptional cases,  is  more  than  is  at  all  reason- 
able. But  it  is  just  as  unreasonable  to  expect 
a  real  artist  to  design  goldsmith's  work, 
car\'ing,  and  sculpture  for  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  cost  of  the  work  when  executed.  The 
public  should  get  to  understand  this.  They 
must  be  taught  that  they  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect high  art  in  architectural  work  without 
paying  for  it,  any  more  than  they  would  in 
such  arts  as  painting.  No  one  who  takes  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  architectural  art 
can  wish  the  same  to  happen  in  its  case  as 
has  happened  with  painting.  When  we 
claim  for  the  architectural  artist  adequate 
remuneration,  we  do  not  wish  him  to  be 
pampered  and  spoiled  as  the  fashionable 
painter  is.     The  present   enormous    income 
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attainable  by  a  paiutcr  who  has  gained  any 
celebrity  renaers  it  all  but  impossible  or 
him  to  accomplish  great  and  perfect  works. 
The  present  unhappy  habit  of  painting  for  the 
market  such  pictures  as  \v'd\  please  and  be 
Bure  to  sell  is  only  a  too  natural  consequence 
of  oyer  payment. "  In  the  case  we  are  advocat- 
ing there  'is  no  chance  of  the  same  unfor- 
tunate residt.  All  we  advocate  is  a  sufficient 
payment,  so  that  an  artist  may  gain  as  good 
an  income  from  art  work  as  he  would  by  de- 
voting himself  to  the  mere  architectural  or 
rather  engineering  part  of  his  business,  and 
that  more  especially  in  the  adjuncts  of  arclii- 
tecture  as  furniture,  metal  work,  utensils,  and 
decoration.  If  the  public  will  recognise  the 
duty  of  ade<iuatelv  rewarding  art  labour 
they  will  no  doubt  get  it.  They  will  get  into 
the  ranks  of  architects,  or  associated  with 
them,  many  that  would  never  dream  of 
such  employment  at  the  present  day. 
But  this  will  not  take  place  without 
the  artist  also  holding  a  proper  posi- 
tion. So  long  as  the  designer  lor  the  archi- 
tect 13  merely  a  searcher  out  of  old  pre- 
cedents and  a  skilful  adapter  of  ancient 
details,  his  position  of  course  is,  and  should 
be,  far  below  that  of  the  architect.  But  as 
soon  as  the  mere  copyist  and  draughtsman 
ends,  and  we  get  real  original  art  design,  as 
the  remuneration  should  be  higher  so  should 
the  estimation  in  which  the  artists  are  held. 
We  should  not  have  to  lament  the  acres  of 
bad  stained  glass  if  the  architect  had  re- 
cognised the  claims  of  his  coadjutor,  and  the 
public  had  admitted  the  value  of  true  art 
and  been  ready  to  pay  for  it.  If  stained 
glass,  no  matter" by  whom  it  was  e.xecuted  and 
designed,  is  to  be  supplied  at  so  much  a  foot, 
it  follows  almost  of  necessity  that  it  must  be 
merely  a  manufacture,  and  the  better  artists 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  same 
holds  good  with  all  kindred  subjects,  most 
notably  with  metal  work,  in  whicli  scarcely 
any  good  works  have  been  executed.  The 
failure  here  doubtless  is  owing  greatly  to  the 
extensive  use  of  machinery,  which  as  a 
nuktter  of  course  can  only  produce  a  mere 
manufacture— sufficient  indeed  for  the  ordi- 
nary wants  of  man,  and  keeping  up  with  the 
revailing  fashion  of  any  particular  time — 
ut  entirely  deadening  to  anything  like  art  of 
a  high  order.  The  terrible  want  of  art 
power  and  feeling  cannot  be  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion to  those  who  study  the  aicliitectural  ex- 
hibitions. It  is  sad  to  see  how  little  attempt 
at  such  a  thing  is  discernible  in  the  designs 
shown  either  at  the  Koyal  Academy  or  Con- 
duit-street. We  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
in  the  best  designs,  clever  arrangement  of 
parts,  80  as  to  get  a  sort  of  picturesqueness, 
lias  to  serve  instead  of  really  artistic  treat- 
ment. Some  may  admire  the  cleverness  of 
the  expedient,  but  the  true  art  lover  can 
■carcely  fail  to  see  the  incapacity  wliich  the 
mask  of  picturesque  irregularity  or  crowded 
unmeaning  ornament  hides  from  the  general 
public.  A  majority  of  our  architects  are  not 
artists,  and  will  not  be  until  we  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  art  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;  that  original  work  is  not  only  better, 
but  more  valuable  tlian  that  which  is  common- 
place or  merely  copied  ;  and  consequently 
that  a  higher  scale  of  remuneration  should  be 
given  fo'  ■luch  work. 

It  is  not  in  the  matter  of  the  design  alone 
that  more  than  a  mere  percentage  is  absolutely 
due  for  really  fine  art.  A  design  to  reach 
ftne  art  in  e.xeculion  requires  perpetual 
watching  and  correction.  Art  workmen  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way,  but  unless  they 
possess  the  art  power  and  knowledge  of  the 
aeaigner,  the  result  will  be  very  different 
from  what  he  meant,  unless  he  is  much 
upon  the  spot  and  aids  with  his  advice  and 
correction. 

If  an  artist  has  very  little  to  do  and 
a  peculiar  love  for  unpaying  work,  he  may, 
for  less  than  the  proper  value,  spend  a  long 
time  over  his  design,  and  also  very  carefully 
watch  the  progress,  and  do  bis  best  to  infuse 
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as  much  as  he  can  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  art 
workman  that  carries  out  his  ideas.  This  may 
be  done  in  very  exceptional  cases,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  expect  it.  In  the  case  of  those  who 
have  much  to  do  it  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  immense  value  of  such 
minute  and  troublesome  supervision,  he  has 
only  to  go  to  anv  of  the  exhibitions  of  works 
done  for  the  prizes  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Architectural  Jhiseura.  He  will  then  see  in 
numberless  instances  how  a  very  little  per- 
sonal supervision  and  instruction  would  have 
made  all  the  ditt'erence.  Of  course, 
if  we  coulil  hope  to  get  tirst-rate  artists  in 
anythiug  else  but  painting  to  do  their  own 
work,  and  not  to  leave  the  execution  of  their 
design  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal  to  the  hands 
of  others,  we  should  be  better  off  than  we 
are  likely  to  be  with  the  very  best  ordinary 
art  workmen,  under  the  most  diligent 
scrutiny  of  the  best  artists ;  but  till  this  is 
possible  or  probable,  we  ought  at  least  to  get 
the  next  best  thing,  the  artist's  accurate 
supervision  of  the  artisan ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
have  this,  in  simple  justice,  aud  so  in  the 
long  run  to  our  own  interest,  it  must  be  paid 
for.  It  would  be  to  our  own  interest  be- 
cause in  this  case,  if  an  adequate  remunera- 
tion were  given  for  such  work  iu  fair  propor- 
tion to  what  is  given  for  ordinary  straightfor- 
ward architectural  work,  surveying,  and 
engineering,  it  is  almost  certain  that  not  a 
few  of  those  who  really  have  some  art  in 
their  composition  would  devote  more  time  to 
the  more  congenial  labours.  It  is  little  less 
than  folly  to  expect  that  many  will  do  this 
unless  they  are  to  reap  the  honour  and  emolu- 
ments due  to  such  work — the  one  as  much  as 
the  other.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  artist  to  be  satisfied  witli  a  less 
honourable  position  in  the  world  than  his  less 
gifted  fello\v  worker,  even  though  the  matter 
of  remuneration  were  in  a  more  satisfactory 
position.  This,  too,  is  a  matter  for  the  pub- 
lic to  take  up  to  a  great  extent.  If  they  take 
the  matter  up  and  insist  upon  the  best  pro- 
curable art,  they  ought  also  to  know  by  whom  it 
is  done,  who  really  designs  and  executes,  and 
not  only  properly  pay  the  proper  persons,  but 
give  them  the  honour  and  fame  which  are 
their  due.  In  most  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  lately  no  great  hardship  has  arisen,  be- 
cause no  great  art  has  been  displayed.  Too 
often  the  accessories  to  the  blank  building 
have  been  anything  but  adornments,  and  so 
when  the  architect  was  not  also  the  designer 
of  the  ornamental  details,  furniture,  &c.,  still 
he  has  seldom  hurt  anyone's  reputation  by 
keeping  his  helpers  in  the  background.  He 
has  rather  had  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  incom- 
petency of  his  assistants.  If  an  architect  is 
indebted  to  others  for  \york3  of  art,  he  ought 
not  to  be  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and  let  the 
praise  or  blame  due  for  the  work  fall  to  the 
right  person  ;  but  what  we  especially  want  is 
tliat  architects  themselves  should  be  more 
conversant  with  art,  and  that  more  real 
artists  should  become  architects.  This  can 
only  come  to  pass  if  the  .study  of  art  and  the 
pos.session  of  art  power  pay  as  well  iis  the  study 
of  construction  aud  kindred  subjects.  If  it 
does  not  pay  either  in  the  honour  given  to  it 
or  emolument  received  for  it,  we  may  be 
(luite  sure  that  it  will  not  exist  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  The  matter,  therefore, 
though  partly  in  the  hands  of  architects  them- 
selves, is  mainly  in  llie  power  of  the  public. 
If  they  are  determined  to  have  good  art, 
they  must  be  ready  to  pay  for  it,  and  they 
should  take  some  pains  to  iind  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  it. 


WINDOW    LIGHTS.* 

MR.  LATHAM'S  book  is  a  very  opportune 
contribution  to  the  much-vexed  <iues- 
tiou  of  ancient  lights,  and  a  perusal   of  it   by 

•  "  A  Troatiso  on  the  Law  of  Window  Lighta."  IJy  F. 
L.  Latham,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barriitor  at  Law. 
I»udon :  Batlorworlln,  Temple  Bar,  Publishers  to  tlie 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 


the  builder  or  his  principal  will  be  found  both 
profitable  and  interesting.  It  can  lie  on  the 
table  for  ready  and  constant  reference,  which 
a  newspaper  could  not  well  do,  and  it  can 
be  slipped  into  the  travelling  bag  if  wanted. 
It  is  not  intended  that  every  builder  shall  be 
his  own  lawyer  in  this  matter,  which,  indeed, 
would  be  an  absurdity,  but  it  will  enable  any 
one  to  see,  cleared  of  the  mists  of  momeutary 
prejudice,  whether  any  principle  laid  down  iu 
the  book  does  or  does  not  govern  the  particu- 
lar case  in  hand.  It  often  happens,  too,  that, 
when  an  appeal  to  the  law  has  become  inevit- 
able, much  needlessly  lost  time,  money,  aud 
annoyance  may  be  saved  by  understanding 
how  to  plainly  describe  a  case  aud  instruct  a 
solicitor  properly.  It  is  well  known  in  the 
lower  division  of  the  legal  profession  that 
nothing  is  so  perplexing  or  worrying  to  an 
attorney,  should  he  also  happen  to  be  a  good 
lawyerto boot,  than  the  difficulty  of  extracting 
safe  and  reliable  instructions  from  an  unin- 
formed client  ;  indeed,  we  have  known  many 
consultations  wasted  upon  what  appears  to  be 
a  very  simple  matter,  i.e.,  telling  your  lawyer 
what  you  want  him  to  do,  and  the  material  he 
has  to  do  it  with.  To  such  an  extent  is  this 
felt  in  some  offices  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  have  a  shorthand  writer  present  on 
important  occasions.  The  client  rattles  away 
at  what  he  would  wish  the  case  to  be,  but 
which  it  is  not  exactly  ;  he  is  then  examined 
and  re-examined,  and  bowed  out.  After 
he  has  gone  the  interview  is  read  over,  an 
immense  amount  of  weeding  takes  place,  and 
notes  for  drafting  are  then  made.  After  some 
half  dozen  such  meetings  the  case  is  fit  for 
briefing  to  send  to  counsel,  and  to  counsel  it 
goes.  But  the  anxious  client  is  not  aware  that 
he  ha»  -svasted  a  deal  of  valuable  time,  and 
added  considerably,  it  may  be,  to  "  costs  out 
of  pocket."  Such  a  book  as  the  one  before 
us,  a)iart  from  the  interest  which  the  reader 
will  find  for  himself,  is  calculated  by  ordinary 
attention  to  correct  a  source  of  trouble  which 
every-  respectable  solicitor  has  long  deplored. 
"  The  Law  of  Window  Lights  "  is  divided 
into  six  chapters,  which  chapters  are  again 
subdivided  into  sections.  Chapter  I.  treats  of 
the  nature  of  the  right  to  window  lights  ;  II., 
of  the  origin  of  the  right  ;  III.,  of  the  extent 
of  the  right ;  IV.,  of  the  loss  of  the  right ;  V., 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  under  special 
covenants  ;  and  VI.,  of  remedies  for  injury  to 
the  right.  The  sections  into  which  the 
chapters  are  divided  deal  with  the  several 
heads  of  each  division,  and  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely handy.  On  turning  to  the  section, 
each  one  will  be  seen  to  have  under  it  every 
paragraph  appertaining  to  its  particular  sub- 
ject, so  that  the  reader  can  ascertain  exactly 
what  he  is  going  to  read  before  he  reads  it. 
To  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  perusal  of 
such  technical  matter  as  legal  literature  this 
guiding  subdivision  will  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  will  enable  them  to  save  much 
time  and  patience. 

The  first  chapter,  treating  of  the  nature  of 
the  right  to  window  lights,  takes  us  very  far 
back  indeed.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Eng- 
lish as  in  the  Roman  law,  light  and  air  were 
things  for  all  of  us,  and  that  no  man  can 
acquire  a  personal  property  iu  what  absolutely 
belongs  to  the  whole  community.  In  Ste- 
phens's Blackstone,  4th  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  ICO, 
it  will  be  found  that  "  the  elements  of  light, 
air,  and  water  "  are  things  whicli  "  belong  to 
the  first  occupant  during  the  time  he  holds 
possession  of  them  and  no  longer."  The  in- 
stitutes of  Roman  jurisprudence  always  lay 
down  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  elements 
is  the  natural-born  right  of  every  individual. 
As  a  general  principle  of  law  every  man  is 
owner  of  the  space  over  his  own  land,  and 
may  do  as  he  chooses  with  it,  providing  he 
erects  no  public  or  private  injury.  The 
legal  maxim  is  expressed  in  Latin,  as  moso 
legal  maxims  are,  in  this  way  : — "Ciijus  est 
solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  cteliun" — "to  him 
to  whom  the  soU  belongs,  belongs  everything 
over  it,  even  to  the  sky." 
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A  miscouceptiou  prevails  extensively 
among  the  geueral  public  that  a  man  cannot 
put  in  a  window  overlooking  your  grounds, 
and  even  the  owners  of  grounds  have  gone  to 
law  to  have  a  man's  light  "  put  out  "  in  this 
way.  Many  cases  have  been  tried,  and  the 
pleas  have  been  deterioration  in  the  value  of 
the  house  and  destruction  of  privacj-.  The 
law  of  England  recognises  no  such  right  to 
privacy  ;  a  man  has  another  remedy  in  his 
own  bands,  and  a  very  etfective  one,  namely, 
to  build  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  offendiug 
party  up  to  the  height  of  the  delinij^uent  win- 
dow. Should  a  builder  be  engaged  at  any 
time  in  building  (say)  the  gable  of  a  house 
with  window  openings,  and  be  at  some  dis- 
tance from  his  principal,  upon  being  called 
upon  by  the  opposite  party  to  build  those 
openings  "  blind  "  he  must  take  no  heed,  but 
go  on.  An  action  for  such  opening  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  a  number  of  authorities  can 
be  quoted  in  support  of  this  view.  The  last  and 
most  important  we  will  mention.  In  what  is 
called  the  great  case  of  Jones  v.  Tapling, 
arising  out  of  the  building  of  Tapling's  great 
carpet  warehouses,  in  Qresham-street,  behind 
the  General  Post  Ottice,  that  point  is  supposed 
to  have  been  finally  settled.  It  went  through 
all  the  various  stages  up  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. In  the  course  of  one  of  the  judgments 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  said  :  "  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  opening  of  a  new  window  looking 
into  the  grounds  of  another  may  not  only 
annoy  this  neighbour,  but  may  often  affect 
the  value  of  his  property  ;  but  the  law  of 
England  considers  that  no  injury."  And  the 
late  Lord  Justice  Turner  said,  in  the  same 
case:  "  The  Court  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  a  house  caused  by 
its  windows  being  overlooked  and  its  com- 
parative privacy  destroyed."  This  was  no 
later  than,  we  believe,  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  the  law. 
Lord  Chancellor  Westbury  remarked : — 
"There  is  another  form  of  words  which  is 
often  found  in  the  cases  on  this  subject^ 
namely,  the  phrase,  '  invasion  of  privacy  by 
opening  windows  ! '  That  is  not  treated  by 
the  law  as  a  wrong  for  which  any  remedy  is 
given." 

The  law  is  somewhat  singular  when  carried 
to  what  we  might  call  the  "  nicest  perfection." 
Supposing  a  man  was  building  on  a  plot  of 
ground  only  big  enough  for  the  site  of  the 
house,  and  that  it  was  entirely  surrounded  by 
another  man's  laud  with  the  exception  of  a 
right  of  way  to  it,  which,  of  course,  he  will 
have  ;  then,  that  other  man  might  begin  to 
build,  too,  wall  to  wall,  and  completely  hem 
in  the  first  man  all  round,  e.\cept  the  right  of 
way,  and  the  law  affords  no  remedy.  In  that 
case  one  man  would  be  as  much  entitled  to 
build  as  another.  But,  in  France,  ilr.  Latham 
tells  us,  the  law  is  very  different  on  this  point. 
There  the  owner  of  land  is  prohibited  open- 
ing windows  to  overlook  his  neighbour's 
premises  unless  he  leaves  a  clear  6ft.  of  space 
of  his  own  land  between  the  opened  wall  and 
the  boundary  line.  When  a  window  is  opened 
in  this  way  with  less  space  than  6ft.,  it  must 
be  placed  at  such  a  height  in  the  wall  that 
nobody  can  look  through  it.  This  law  is  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Civile, 
which  is  e.xceedingly  intricate  and  difficult  to 
TOQravel. 

Then,  again,  with  reference  to  prospect  or 
view.  The  Roman  law  acknowledged  it,  but 
the  English  law  never  has  done  so.  To  be 
sure,  decisions  have  been  arrived  at  on  the 
side  of  acknowledgment,  but  they  have  been 
reversed.  It  has  been  laid  down  that  "  pros- 
pect," being  only  a  matter  of  pleasant  view, 
and  not  of  necessity,  no  action  would  lie  for 
stopping  it ;  although  it  has  been  admitted 
that  a  house  with  a  good  prospect  must  be 
very  superior  to  one  with  either  a  very  in- 
different one  or  none  at  all.  "  "Why  mav  I 
not  build  up  a  wall,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Twis- 
den,  "  that  another  man  may  not  look  into  my 
yard  (  Prospects  mav  be  stopped,  so  that  you 
do  not  darken  the  light ;"  and  he  reversed  a 
judgment  that  had  been  given  in  the  court ' 


below.  And  Lord  Hardwicke,  when  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  invoked  to  stop  the  progress 
of  a  building  that  was  interfering  with  the  view 
of  the  plaintilf's  house,  ahso  spoke  very  strongly : 
— "  You  come  in  a  very  special  and  particular 
case,  on  a  particular  right  to  a  prospect.  I 
know  no  general  rule  of  common  law  which 
warrants  that,  or  says  that  building  so  as  to 
stop  another's  prospect  is  a  nuisance.  "Was 
that  the  case,  there  could  be  no  great  towns, 
and  I  must  grant  injunctions  to  all  the  new 
buildings  in  this  town."  Again,  in  another 
case — "  It  is  true  that  the  value  of  the  plain- 
tiff's house  may  be  reduced  by  rendering  the 
prospect  less  pleasant,  but  that  is  no  reason 
tor  hindering  a  man  fi'om  building  on  his 
own  ground."  The  late  Lord  Cotteuham  sup- 
ported these  views  in  much  the  same  lan- 
guage : — "It  is  not,  as  is  said  in  one  case, 
because  the  value  of  the  property  may  be 
lessened  ;  and  it  is  not,  as  is  said  iu  another, 
because  a  pleasant  prospect  may  be  shut  out, 
that  the  court  is  to  interfere  ;  it  must  be  an 
injury  very  ditt'erent  in  its  nature  and  its 
origin  to  justify  such  an  interference."  It 
wUl  thus  be  seen  that  wherever  houses  are 
wanted  to  be  built,  no  matter  what  the  pros- 
pect may  be  of  those  already  there,  they  can- 
not iu  any  way  interfere  with  the  extension  of 
new  buildings.  AVere  it  otherwise,  we  should 
be  in  the  position  supposed  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke— "  there  could  be  no  great  towns." 

Supposing  that  a  builder  was  told  to  bring 
out  a  shop  a  little  over  some  spare  ground, 
and  that  that  advance  of  frontage  obstructed 
the  sideway  view  of  other  shops,  and  the 
other  shopkeepers  told  him  to  stop,  he  would 
be  justified  in  going  on,  because  the  people  on 
each  side  had  no  right  to  the  view  in 
front  of  the  encroaching  shop.  As  long  as 
the  front  of  their  own  window  was  clear,  that 
was  aU  they  could  claim.  According  to  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  the 
Board  of  "Works  are  invested  with  a  certain 
power  respecting  the  regulation  of  the  street 
line.  In  the  recent  conversion,  however,  of  the 
late  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  into  the  New 
Queen's  Theatre,  a  singular  advance  was  made 
in  the  frontage  line.  "When  it  came  out  it 
was  only  level  with  the  public-house  on  one 
side,  but  cousiderablv  before  the  coach  factory 
on  the  other.  Something  was  said  about  it, 
but,  as  tliey  stood  on  their  own  ground,  and 
were  fairly  abreast  of  the  line  of  street  on  one 
hand,  the  only  remedy  was  that  the  coach 
factory  might,  if  it  had  any  land,  follow  the 
example.  The  matter  dropped  at  that 
point,  and  remains  there.  In  another  case 
an  action  was  brought  against  the  Imperial 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  for  shutting 
out  the  prospect  by  the  erection  of  a  large 
gasometer  ;  but,  as  prospect  was  the  only 
point  in  dispute,  Vice-Chancellor  Kiudersley, 
after  hearing  the  arguments,  declined  to 
interfere.  He  said,  "  As  to  the  groimd  that 
the  gasometer  will  prevent  the  view  of  per- 
sons in  Ann's-place,  it  is  impossible  that  that 
can  be  a  ground  for  an  injunction."  And  .so 
the  gasometer  was  built,  the  prospect  shut  out, 
and  remains  so  to  this  very  hour. 

In  common  parlance  the  right  to  window 
L'ghts  is  commonly  spokeu  of  as  the  right  to 
have  an  obstructed  transmission  of  air  over 
another  man's  land,  or  over  any  bouses 
that  may  be  standing  on  that  land,  under 
certain  conditions,  which  can  only  be 
accurately  defined  in  legal  phraseology.  This 
right  may  be  acquired  in  three  ways — ■"  by 
occupancy,  by  express  agreement,  and  by 
implied  agreement."  In  the  action  between 
the  "  Fishmongers'  Company  and  the  East 
India  Company,"  Lord  Hardwicke  laid  down 
the  terms  of  right  in  the  above  manner,  and 
further  said,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment  : — 
"  If  the  house  were  built  on  the  old  founda- 
tion, it  would  entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  their 
lights  as  an  ancient  messuage  ;  but  if  on  the 
new  foundations  then  the  party  must  show  a 
new  agreement,  or  something  to  import  one." 

"U^e  will  reserve  the  remainder  of  our 
notice  of  tliia  book  for  our  next  impres- 
sion. 


LAND  AND  MARINE  SURVEYING.* 

SURVEYING— that  is,  the  profession  of 
the  surveyor — may  be  said  to  have  re- 
ceived its  ileath  blow  by  the  preparation  and 
subsequent  publication  of  the  Ordnance  plans, 
as  those  sheets  are  termed  wliicli  are  the 
printed  or  lithographed  results  of  our  great 
national  trigonometrical  survey.  It  is  no 
longer  a  profession  per  so,  but  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  a  branch,  an  elementary  branch, 
of  that  of  the  civil  engineer.  A  surveyor  of 
the  old  school,  iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
was  decidedly  not  an  engineer,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent day  every  engineer  ought  to  be  a  sound 
and  accurate  surveyor,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.  Mr.  Haskoll,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  devotes  the  first  two  chapters  to  the 
sole  benefit  of  those  who  know  nothing  about 
the  subject,  and  although  it  is  dilficult  for  an 
experienced  practitioner  to  read  with  satisfac- 
tion what  is  of  so  very  simple,  almost  puerile, 
a  description,  yet  we  suppose  that  to  many 
this  preliminary  portion  of  the  book  will  be 
of  much  interest.  The  remarks  on  chaining 
are  strictly  practical,  and  the  necessity  of  per- 
forming tliis  operation  with  great  care  and 
attention  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  In  fact, 
whether  the  system  of  surveying  employed  be 
that  by  the  chain  only,  or  the  chain  combined 
with  the  theodolite  or  other  angular  instru- 
ment, the  whole  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work 
is  dependent  upon  the  precision  with  which 
the  chaining,  or  the  actual  linear  measure- 
ment of  the  ground,  is  accomplished.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  what  has  to 
be  guarded  against  in  chaining  is  the  tendency 
to  an  accumidation  of  error.  An  inch  out 
one  way  or  the  other  in  a  single  chain's  length 
would  signify  nothing,  but  let  that  error  be 
constant  for  every  chain  in  a  mile,  and  at  the 
termination  of  that  distance  there  would  be  a 
total  excess  or  deficiency  in  the  correct  mea- 
surement of  nearly  seven  feet.  This  would 
be  an  amount  very  palpable,  and  one  that 
would  not  fail  to  be  discovered  by  another 
party,  especially  if  there  were  interested 
motives  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  inac- 
curacy. Only  those  who  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  chaining  to  do,  in  surveys  and  railway 
work,  are  aware  of  the  blessing  of  a  couple  of 
good,  well-practised  chain  men,  and  when  they 
can  be  obtained  they  are  worth  at  least  half 
as  much  pay  again  as  raw  liands.  It  is  un- 
fortunately one  of  the  evils  attending  the  lot 
of  the  surveyor  that  he  is  seldom  able  to 
obtain  good  chain  men,  for  after  having  trained 
up  a  couple  whilst  prosecuting  a  survey  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  his  next  job  may  take 
him  hundreds  of  miles  away,  and  he  has  all 
the  trouble  to  begin  over  again  with  fresh  re- 
cruits. 

Supposing  the  field-work  to  be  finished,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  cannot  be 
tested  until  it  is  laid  down  upon  the  paper, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  plotted.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  plot  all 
the  fences  or  smaller  lines,  but  simply  to  lay 
down  the  main  triangles  with  their  test  or 
tie  lines,  and  see  whetlier  they  come  in  right. 
"We  have  frequently  tested  the  general  accu- 
racy of  our  work  before  leaving  the  locality, 
or  ratlier  the  field  of  our  operations,  by  plot- 
ting the  main  lines  very  accurately  upon  a 
small  scale,  and  thus  testing  their  correct- 
ness. "When  they  join  at  the  right  points  the 
work  is  then  said  to  "  close."  We  agree  with 
the  author  respecting  the  inadvisability  of 
making  extensive  surveys  with  tlie  chain 
only,  but  at  the  same  time  confess  that  they 
can  be  so  made  with  perfect  and  even  sur- 
prising accuracy.  AVe  are,  however,  directly 
opposed  to  him  regarding  the  plotting  of  the 
day's  work  iu  the  evening,  unless  it  be  un- 
avoidable, as  in  the   case   of  Parliamentary 


•  "Land  and  M.arine  Surveying,  in  reference  to  the 
Preparation  of  Plans  for  Roads  and  Railways.  Canals, 
Rivers,  Towns,  Water  Supplies,  Docks,  and  Harbours  ; 
with  description  and  use  of  survej-ing  instruments. "  By 
W.  Davi.s  Haskoll,  civil  engineer,  author  of  ■"  The  Engi- 
neers'. Mining  Surveyors',  and  Contractors'  Field  Book," 
&c.,  &c.  London  :  Lockwood  and  Co.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall- 
court.     ISliS. 
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work,  where  the  time  is  linuteJ.  A  wans 
memory  must  be  very  b.ul  if  it  will  not  last, 
in  conjunction  with  a  well  auil  clcarl}'  kept 
field  book,  for  a  short  time,  and,  moreover 
we  do  not  believe  that  after  a  hard  day  s 
work  in  the  held  a  man  is  fit,  physically 
speaking;,  for  the  nightly  task.  This  remark 
does  not  applv  to  simply  plotting  the  main 
lines  as  the  survey  proceeds  to  check  the 
general  correctness 'of  the  work.  Chapter 
IV.  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  uses 
and  adjustments  of  the  ordinary  surveying 
instruments,  some  of  which  we  .ocarcely  ex- 
pectetl  to  have  seen  noticed  in  a  modern 
treatise  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  Mr.  Haskoll's 
volume.  Thus  the  cross  staff  is  a  very  in- 
ferior instrument  for  setting  out  right  angles 
to  the  optical  square,  or  the  bo-x  sextant.  The 
optical  square  is  unquestionably  the  proper 
instrument  for  accomplishing  this  indispen- 
sable operation,  constantly  occurring,  not 
merely  in  surveys,  but  also  in  setting  out 
what  are  known  as  the  "side  widths"  in 
railway  contract  work.  It  is  constructed  for 
this  especial  purpose,  and  is  in  reality  useless 
for  any  other.  Compass  surveying  and  the 
use  of  the  circuniferentor  are  methods  which 
are  illustrative  of  our  remarks,  and  which  we 
thought  had  died  out  with  the  decline  of  tne 
"  old  surveyor,''and  with  the  improvedscientiQc 
principles  adopted  by  those  engaged  upon  the 
Orilnance  surveys.  Tlie  author  observes  that 
he  does  not  consider  it  "  quite  so  accurate  as 
the  theodolite."  We  consider  it  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  surveying  instrument,  and 
should  never  think  oi'  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  a  beginner,  or  allowing  him  to  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  his  future  working  tools. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  perfectly  agree  witli 
cvcrvthing  that  is  remarked  respecting  the 
box  sextant.  It  might  almost  be  termed  a 
pocket  theodolite,  so  exceedingly  accurately 
can  observations  be  made  with  it.  When  once 
in  thorough  order  and  adjustment,  and  in  the 
bands  of  one  who  thoroughly  understands  it, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  angles 
may  be  taken  with  it  and  calculations  made 
from  them  which,  if  afterw.ards  checked  witli 
the  theodolite,  will  agrt'e  without  any  appre- 
ciable discrepancy.  •  Of  all  the  instruments  at 
the  command  of  the  surveyor  or  engineer,  the 
theodolite  may  be  considered  the  chief,  and 
there  is  no  description  of  observation  or 
setting  out  that  does  not  become  compara- 
tively easy  when  one  of  them  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose.  It  is  true  that  they 
require  to  be  taken  care  of  and  used  gently, 
but  a  good  six-inch  theodolite  by  one  of  the 
first  makers — and  there  are  not  many  such — if 
once  properly  ])Ut  in  aljustment,  will  not 
become  deranged  in  its  bearings  and  details 
unless  subjected  to  wanton  rough  usage. 

While  acknowledging  the  efficiency  of  the 
circular  protractor  with  its  two  arms,  we  con- 
fess that  we  give  the  preference  to  the  semi- 
circular one,  but  the  truth  i.=,  that  with  due 
care  and  attention,  work  can  be  accurately 
plotted  Willi  almost  any  protractor,  provided 
it  is  correctly  divided.  Excellent  surveys  have 
been  plotted  to  almost  minute  accuracy  with 
nothing  better  than  one  of  the  best  made  horn 
semi-circular  protractors,  and  even  with  the 
little  ordinary  rectangular  six-inch  ivory  one  it  is 
surprising  how  closely  careful  work  will  check. 
A  cliapter  on  road  and  railway  surveying  and 
another  upon  traversing  bring  to  a  termination 
what  might  be  called  the  first  and  more  ele- 
mentary portion  of  this  useful  work. 

The  remaining  and  by  far  the  more  valuable 
part  of  the  volume,  at  least  to  the  professional 
man,  relates  to  marine  surveying,  and  em- 
braces the  more  interesting  and  less  known 
subjects  of  harbour,  tidal,  gauging,  and  other 
details  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  does  not 
abandon,  at  any  rate  in  this  ]iortion  of  the 
treatise,  the  somewhat  puerile  style  that 
runs  through  all  his  writings.  As  an  example 
we  select  the  following; — "  The  boatman  rows 
on  about  eleven  strokes."  This  is  nearly 
tantamount  to  the  observation  made  in  the 


loosen  the  cord  with  which  the  luiks  of  the 
chain  are  bound  together."  One  might  as 
well  be  told  that  it  is  necessary  to  open  his 
mouth  before  he  can  eat  his  dinner.  These 
are  blemishes  in  the  style  of  composition 
which  speak  well  for  the  author  as  a  practi- 
cal engineer,  but  not  so  well  for  bunas  an 
author,  the  more  cspeciidly  as  a  revision  ol 
his  work  by  a  competent  reviewer  would  have 
prevented  their  constant  occurrence.  Although 
not  new,  the  remarks  in  the  eleventh  chapter 
relative  to  gauging  streams  are  to  the  point, 
and  the  exceptional  advantages  of  the  triangu- 
lar method  of  arriving  at  the  discharge  of 
streams  are  clearly  put  forward,  and  a  table 
of  theoretical  discharge  over  one  foot  in  length 
of  any  overfall  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  is 
annexed  to  them.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
actual  discharge  of  the  stream,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  do  is  to  multiply  the  numbers 
given  in  the  tables  by  the  constant  or 
coetUcient  proper  for  each  particular  instance 
and  by  the  length  of  the  overfall.  Thanks 
to  the  labours  of  our  meteorological  societies, 
and  those  of  llieir  distinguished  members,  the 
average  rainfall  for  any  particular  district  is 
already  known,  and,  therefore,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  is  called  upon  to  ascertain  it  by 
direct  experiment,  although  in  occasional 
cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  do  so.  At  page 
1(J3  there  is  a  little  slip,  where  it  is  forgotten 
that  an  acre  is  a  square  dimension,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "square 
acre."  A  couple  of  short  chapters  upon  the 
drawing  and  preparation  of  plans,  and  upon  a 
portion  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  an  office, 
bring  to  a  close  the  book  before  us,  which 
we  are  happy  to  say  is,  in  every  respect, 
superior  to  one  by  the  same  author  that  we 
reviewed  a  short  time  ago.  The  whole 
volume  is  well  got  up,  and  the  plates  are 
clearly  and  lucidly  lithographed,  the  lettering 
—a  most  important  point— being  especially 
well  executed.  It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of 
the  information  given  therein  is  better  learned 
practically,  but  the  student  who  first  studies 
his  subject  in  some  standard  work,  and  then 
applies  himself  to  the  practice,  or  as  it  were 
to  the  proving  or  testing  of  what  lie  has  read, 
proceeds  to  his  task  infinitely  better  prepared 
for  it  than  he  who  has  either  neglected  the 
means  at  his  command  or  been,  by  unavoid- 
able circumstances,  debarred  from  availing 
himself  of  the  advantages  of  preliminary 
study.  A  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  IlaskoU's 
volume  will  reward  any  student  or  young 
engineer  who  wishes  to  know  something 
of  liis  future  duties  either  previously  to  or 
after  he  has  joined  an  oflice. 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  MATERIALS. 

MR.  EDWIN  CLARK  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  on  the  12th  iiist.  The  author  ex- 
pres-ed  the  opinion  that  a  series  of  p;ipers  de- 
voted not  80  much  to  the  special  application  of 
thoao  philosophical  principlus  which  formed  the 
basis  of  practice  as  to  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  themselves  would  be  of  great  interest  ; 
.as  numerous  questions  occurred  which  could  be 
more  effectually  discussed  in  their  abstract  -capa- 
city than  in  connection  with  tlie  practical  appli- 
cations out  of  which  they  arose.  Well-esta- 
blished fundamental  principles  had  been  arrived 
at  on  many  subjects,  which  it  was  advisable 
should  be  definitely  recorded. 

The  list  of  materials  used  by  the  engineer  was 
small.  It  included  stone  and  timber  .among 
natural  productions,  and  bricks  and  cement  and 
the  metals  among  artificial  products.  It  was 
difficult  to  state,  even  approximately,  the  positive 
life  of  either  of  these  articles.  The  durability 
of  any  raateri.al  depended  not  only  on  its  own 
inherent  properties,  but  principally  on  the  agen- 
cies to  which  it  was  exposed ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
effects  due  to  climate. 

On  examining  all  the  facts,  and  seeking  some 
common  characteristic,  it  was  found  that  among 
all  the  causes  of  decay  humidity  held  the  first 
rank.  The  decaying  infiucnce  of  humidity  was 
evidently  dependent  on  other  coincident  circum- 
first  chapter,  that  "  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to    stances.    The  mere  pressure  of  water,  or  even  of 


a  saturated  atmosphere,  was  not  sufficient  to 
induce  rapid  decay,  which  appeared  to  be  caused 
by  humidity  only  under  peculiar  conditions.  One 
of  these  conditions  was  well  known  by  the  popu- 
lar title  of  dampness.  The  decay  caused  by 
dampness,  as  in  the  case  of  dry-rot,  was  as  effec- 
tually prevented  by  the  presence  of  water  as  by  a 
constant  current  o'f  air,  whether  perfectly  dry  or 
saturated  to  any  degree  of  humidity.  Damp, 
therefore,  w.as  not  the  mere  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  ordinary  form  in  which  it  was  held  in  so- 
lution by  the  atmosphere.  If  _  an  hygrometer 
were  placed  in  a  damp  situation  it  would  simply 
indicate  perfect  saturation  ;  no  evaporation  took 
place,  but  the  cotton  covering  of  the  wet  bulb 
was  speedily  covered  by  a  peculiar  mould,  well- 
known  by  its  fungus-like  odour,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  converted  into  an  impalpable  powder 
or  ash.  L'^nder  similar  circumstances,  timber, 
leather,  paper,  and  .all  like  materials,  underwent 
the  same  rapid  decomposition  ;  vegetable  gums 
and  oils,  that  were  insoluble  in  water,  and  even 
dry  hard  paints  and  varnish,  became  soluble  and 
liquid.  Massive  timbers  were  rapidly  disin- 
tegrated to  the  core,  entirely  losing  their  weight 
though  still  retaining  their  form  ;  and  they  were 
often  totally  free  from  apparent  moisture, 
although  at  times  dotted  externally  by  drops  of 
brilliant  water.  Damp  spots  were,  moreover, 
peculiarly  hygrometric,  indicating  atmospheric 
changes  with  remarkable  precision,  and  tempo- 
rary desiccation  in  no  way  disturbed  this  process. 
The  peculiar  odour  which  always  accompanied 
this  condition  was  one  of  the  best  tests  of  its 
existence  ;  and  the  expression  that  a  room  smelt 
damp  was  strictly  correct.  The  effects  were, 
within  certain  limits,  intensified  by  increase  o£ 
temperature  and  absence  of  light,  and  arrested 
by  poisons  destructive  to  vegetable  life.  If  this 
phenomenon  of  decay  were  more  closely  exa- 
mined, the  process  woidd  be  found  to  resemble, 
in  many  respects,  a  slow  combustion.  The  ulti- 
mate results  of  combustion  and  decay  were 
strikingly  similar ;  the  uuion  with  oxygen  was 
slowly  ell'ected,  and  the  residue  was  more  or  less 
diluted  with  foreign  substances ;  but  whether 
bodies  were  burnt  or  decayed,  the  remains 
in  the  ashe.s  were  substantially  identical. 
Decay  might  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
looked  upon  as  a  decomposition  resulting 
from  the  slow  chemical  combination  of  oxygen 
with  the  matters  decomposed.  Now,  if  slow  com- 
bustion were  the  cause  of  decay,  and  that  particu- 
lar state  called  dampness  were  so  important  an 
accessory,  the  inquiry  naturally  suggested  itself, 
what  connection  existed  between  those  agencies, 
or  in  what  w.ay  could  damp  promote  the  absorp. 
tion  of  oxygen  ?  In  the  case  of  organic  sub- 
stances, the  presence  of  vegetation  in  the  form  of 
fungus,  or  mould,  was  an  invariable  characteristic 
of  decay,  and  the  decomposing  effect  of  all  vege- 
table growth  was  beyond  question.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  vegetable  growth  alluded  to  was  the 
effect  lather  than  the  cause  of  decay.  Doubtlcsstha 
spores  of  microscopic  fungi  followed  the  law  of  all 
other  seeds  in  vegetating  only  under  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  soil,  light,  and  moisture  which  were 
adapted  to  their  growth  :  dampness  and  p.artial 
darkness,  and  absolute  quietude,  and  even  decay, 
might  be  essential  to  their  existence  ;  ai^d  there- 
fore it  was  only  under  such  conditions  that  they 
appeared  at  all.  But,  nevertheless,  when  they 
did  appear,  their  presence  rapidly  accelerated  the 
decay,  and  they  furnished  a  vital  medium,  cap.able 
of  accomplishing  the  observed  effect— combustion, 
or  slow  union  with  oxygen,  of  the  substances  on 
which  they  throve.  It  was  probably  by  some 
such  chemical  vital  action,  the  fact  could  be 
explained,  that  even  the  hardest  rocks  were 
rapidly  decomposed  by  the  growth  of  lichen3,_or 
that  decay  should  be  arrested  by  poisons  which 
could  exert  no  other  influence  than  the  preven- 
tion of  vegetation.  It  was  equally  remarkable 
that  in  the  putrefaction  or  rapid  chemical  decom- 
position of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the 
same  profusion  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal,  as 
well  as  vegetable,  organisms  characterised  the 
phenomenon. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  decay,  moisture 
was  an  indispensable  element.  Dry  air  was 
incapable  of  decompositiun.  Water  was  a  carrier 
of  oxygen  in  a  potent  form  ;  .and  it  was  only  froin 
water,  and  more  especially  when  in  the  form  ol 
vapour,  that  the  oxygen  nccess.ary  for  decay  could 
be  obtained.  The  durability  of  tin  and  irou  roofs 
in  Geneva  and  St.  Petersburg  was  due  to  the 
.absence  of  moisture  ;  and  the  importance  of  some 
shelter  for  timber,  and  of  thorough  ventilation 
wherever  it  was  employed  in  this  moist  climate, 
was  a  necessary  corollary. 
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The  durability  of  metals,  like  that  of  organised 
Bubstancee,  depended,  maiuly,  on  the  resistance 
they  offered  to  combination  with  oxygen  ;  and 
thus  their  decay  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  slow 
combustion.  But  their  durability  further  de- 
pended on  the  character  of  the  oxides  formed  on 
their  surface.  Iron  exposed  to  moisture  was  soon 
coated  with  rust,  in  the  form  of  hydrated  per- 
oxides ;  and  as  these  oxides  did  not  adhere  to  the 
surface,  additional  flakes  constantly  formed  and 
fell  away,  until  the  whole  ma£s  was  destroyed. 
Wrought  iron  in  a  pure,  dry  atmosphere  sutl'ered, 
practically  speaking,  no  deterioration  in  any  lapse 
of  time.  It  was  extremely  durable  in  distilled 
water  free  from  air  ;  but  it  was  slowly  oxidised  in 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  with  fatal  rapidity  in  air 
or  water  containing  free  acids  or  other  corrosive 
agents.  It  was,  however,  efficiently  protected 
from  such  agents  by  paint,  which  adhered  to 
clean  iron  with  great  tenacity.  It  was  also  a 
fact,  not  hiiherta  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
that  oxidation  was  to  a  great  extent  arrested  by 
vibration.  The  painting  of  wroughtiron  girders 
and  roofs,  more  especialiy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  smoky  towns,  was  a  precaution  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  ex- 
pose the  iron  as  freely  as  possible  to  the  air,  to 
leave  no  hollows  where  water  could  collect,  to 
avoid  the  contact  of  damp  earth,  and  especially  of 
vegetation,  and  to  throw  the  material  into  the 
form  of  heavy  bars  rather  than  thin  plates. 
Painting  was  more  economically  performed,  and 
was  more  effectual,  when  constantly  attended  to, 
than  under  the  vicious  practice  of  laying  on  three 
or  four  coats,  and  then  leaving  the  work  for  years, 
till  the  paint  all  peeled  off,  with  a  layer  of  rust 
attached  to  it.  The  Britannia  Bridge  furnished  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  system. 
The  uKiintenance  had  been  effected  by  two  or 
three  men,  constantly  on  the  work,  who  attended 
to  the  slightest  symptom  of  local  discoloration. 
As  a  consequence,  the  author  did  not  hesitate  to 
exi>re6s  his  firm  belief  that  the  total  loss  from 
rust  of  the  10,540  tons  of  which  the  tubes  con- 
aisted,  did  not  in  twenty  years  amount  to  a  single 
pound  weight. 

Cast  iron,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sea 
water,  slowly  decomposed,  the  iron  being  dis- 
solve.!, leaving  behind  a  graphite  or  plumbago. 
The  action  was,  however,  superficial,  and  very 
slow.  It  could  be  preserved  by  painting,  where 
accessible  for  that  purpose,  and  by  any  protec- 
tion which  prevented  continual  renewal  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  as  when  enclosed  by  brick- 
work or  masonry.  In  fresh  water  it  suffered  no 
such  deterioration,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances its  durability  in  a  pure  atmosphere  ap- 
peared unlimited. 

In  the  oast  of  zinc,  although  the  bright  metal 
oxidised  even    more   rapidly  than  iron,  yet    the 
oxide  adhered  with  such   tenacity  to  the  metal 
that  it  afforded  an  efficient  protection  against  the 
continuation  of  the  process.     To  this  property  the 
metal  owed  its  great  durability,  more  especially  as 
its  oxide  was  insoluble  in  water.      In    the   pre- 
puce of  any  solvent  of  the  oxide,  this  metal  was 
'  speedily  destroyed  as  to  be  vraotically   useless, 
..ulirss   protected   by   paint.     The  destruction  of 
zinc  in  smoky  districts  was,  however,  principally 
due  to  galvanic  action.      A  similar    action    pro- 
duced   the    rusting    away    at    the  base  of    iron 
railings,  when  fixed  in  stonework,  as  was  usually 
the  case,  by  being  run  in  with  lead.      The  con- 
tact of    copper  with  the  iron  plates  of  a  vessel 
was  also    a    source  of  great  danger  :  and    there 
were  numberless  other    instances    in    which  the 
contact  of  metals  of  different  conducting  powers 
was  equally  destructive.      In   all  such  cases   the 
use  of   paint  furnished,  at  any  rate,  a  temporary 
remedy. 

It  was  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the 
introduction  of  the  process  of  coating  iron  plates 
with  zinc,  by  simply  cleaning  and  immersing  them 
in  the  molten  metal.  All  that  had  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  zinc  applied  equally  to  galvanised 
iron,  as  it  was  called.  In  a  clear  atmosphere  its 
great  durability,  its  stiffness,  its  freedom  from  ex- 
pansion, and  its  economy,  were  all  quaUties  of 
the  highest  value  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  coust.\nt  painting,  it  was  wholly  unfitted 
for  the  atmosphere  of  rjmoky  towns,  or  manu- 
factories, or  even  stations  where  it  was  exposed 
to  the  fumes  from  locomotives.  Both  the  corro- 
sive and  the  galvanic  action?,  which  in  such  cases 
were  so  destructive,  did  not  cease  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  zinc,  which  was  soon  effected, 
but  continued  also  to  act,  with  fatal  effect,  upon 
the  iron  itself,  as  might  be  seen  in  many  rail- 
way   stations    and    sheds     near    manufacturing 


towns.  The  corrosive  tendency  in  zinc  and  iron 
obliged  the  use  of  the  less  oxidisable  metals, 
copper  and  lead.  Lead  slowly  absorbed  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  in  moist  air.  It  was  acted 
upon  by  certain  waters,  and  was  occasional!}' 
riddled  with  holes  by  the  larva  of  an  insect ;  and 
its  expansion  and  contraction  required  to  be  care- 
fully allowed  for  in  its  use.  Its  ductility 
rendered  it  a  valuable  material.  Copper  might, 
however,  in  many  instances,  be  used  with  great 
atlvant.ige  in  its  stead. 

Ordinary  oil  paint  was  the  most  efficient  ma- 
terial for  protecting  either  metals  or  wood  from 
the  effects  of  moisture  and  air ;  but  all  oils, 
resins,  and  gums  exposed  to  air,  and  especially  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  oxidised  and  burnt  away  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  leaving  a  powdery  residue 
behind.  As  a  preservative  of  paint  against  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  light,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  virtue  of  a  coating  of  silicious  sand,  dredged 
on  the  paint  while  wet. 

The  durability  of  matter  was  a  subject  of  the 
highest  philosophical  interest.  The  universal 
law  on  this  planet  appeared  to  fee,  that  no  form 
should  be  permanent.  Never-ceasing  destruction 
and  re-construction  were  characteristic,  within 
the  range  of  the  atmosphere,  of  everything  that 
existed,  whether  as  regarded  organic  life  or  in- 
organic matter  ;  and  it  was  probable  that  even 
the  atmosphere  itself  was  subject  to  the  same 
decree. 


ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Friday  last,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  R.  Phen&  Spiers,  in  the  chaii-.  The 
usual  routine  business  was  conducted,  and  Messrs 
H.  Simpson,  C.  Fuller,  and  Hagan  were  elected 
members.  It  was  announced  by  the  president 
that  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Barlow,  C.E  ,  the 
members  would  visit  the  new  station  of  the 
>Iidland  Railway  Company  on  the  lijth  inst. 
Mr.  Rickman,  the  secretary  of  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  attended  to  request  the  Association  to 
send  ioxw  delegates  as  heretofore  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alliance,  which  would  probably  be 
held  shortly.  Mr.  Rickman  said  that,  although 
the  Alliance  had  not  accomplished  all  that  was 
hoped  fur  at  its  formation,  yet  it  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  causing  the  adoption  in  the 
country  of  the  scale  of  charges  issued  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Through 
unfortunate  and  unavoidable  circumstances,  the 
last  annual  meeting  was  a  complete  failure,  but  it 
was  hoped  that  that  would  not  be  the  case  this 
year. 

Mr.  Lact  Ridge,  while  willing  to  defer  his 
opinion  to  that  of  the  meeting,  was  not — to  use 
his  own  words — very  sweet  on  the  AlUance, 
neither  did  he  think  that  the  association  stood 
in  a  true  position  in  sending  delegates  to  the  meet- 
ing. As  a  London  society,  considerable,  or  at 
least  some,  importance  was  attached  to  their 
adhesion  to  the  Alliance,  and  as  the  questions 
within  its  scope  came  principally  under  the  notice 
of  practical  men,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  association  were  students,  he 
thought  that  their  support  was  at  the  best  a  very 
weak  one,  and  that  at  any  rate  they  appeared 
somewhat  out  of  their  place. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  thought  that  notwith- 
standing what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Ridge,  and 
the  lamentable  failure  of  last  year's  meeting,  the 
association  .should  still  continue  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Alliance.  The  AlUance  had  done  a 
large  amount  of  good,  and  they  should  remember 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  uphold  every  effort,  by 
whomsoever  made,  to  exalt  the  position  of  the 
profession.  He  would  propose  that  Messrs. 
Edis,  Rickman,  Mathews,  and  himself,  who  were 
the  delegates  appointed  by  the  association  last 
year,  should  be  requested  to  act  again  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Smith's  motion  not  being  seconded,  Mr. 
Ridett  proposed  that  Messrs.  Edis,  T.  R.  Smith, 
Rickman,  and  R.  Phene  Spiers  be  elected  dele- 
gates. A  member  seconded  this  proposition,  and 
it  was  carried. 

Jlr.  Lacy  Ridge  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  to  a  new  and  improved  form  of 
stench  trap,  manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  Antill,  of 
Wandsworth,  as  being  more  complete  in  itself 
and  more  effectual  against  effluvia  than  any  other 
yet  introduced.  A  specimen  was  handed  round 
for  the  inspection  of  the  members,  and  also  a 
section  of  the  trap. 

Mr.  Mathews  then,  by  way  of  opening  a  dis- 
cussion "  On  the  best  means  of  utilising  super- 


fluous heat  from  ordinary  fireplaces,"  proceeded 
to  describe  a  suggestion  which  had  occurred  to 
him,  and  which  Wiis  referred  to  in  the  BriLDINQ 
News  of  February  21,  18GS.  On  the  score  of 
economy  it  was  well  known  close  stoves  were 
preferable,  but  by  reason  of  the  English  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  an  open  fire  they  were  by  no 
means  generally  adopted,  and  so  a  vast  amount 
of  the  heat  was  wasted.  In  all  the  existing 
means  of  utilising  waste  heat,  the  cold  air  from 
the  exterior  w.a3  conducted  to  the  back  of  ihe 
stove,  and  then  warmed  and  thrown  out  into  the 
room,  and  of  course  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat  escaped  up  the  chimney  with  the  smoke. 
He  proposed  to  introduce  an  open  chamber  or 
flue  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  range,  and  carry 
it  right  up  through  the  centre  of  the  house  to 
about  5ft.  above  the  top  rooms  :  this  flue  to  be 
closed  at  the  top.  Into  this  he  believed  all  the 
heated  air  would  enter.  He  would  then  make 
inlets  in  the  bedrooms,  legulated  by  valves,  by 
means  of  which  the  heated  air  could  escape  from 
the  flue  into  the  rooms  as  desired.  He  did  not 
consider  his  scheme  at  all  a  perfect  one,  but  he 
thought  it  at  any  rate  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. He  should  be  very  glad  if  the  members 
would  freely  discuss  it,  and  find  all  the  fault  with 
it  they  could. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  that  he  feared  the 
plan  would  be  of  little  practical  use.  He  thought 
the  air  would  simply  stagnate  in  the  tube  or 
chamber  that  Mr.  Mathews  proposed  to  con- 
struct, as  it  was  impossible  for  a  double  current 
of  air  to  pass  up  and  down  the  tube. 

Mr.  Lacy  Ridge  concurred  in  Mr.  Smith's 
view,  and  thought  that  to  obtain  a  current  of  ail' 
it  would  be  necessary  in  some  manner  to  lay  on 
air  from  ovitside.  He  also  thought  that,  sup- 
posing the  plan  would  work,  iron-heated  air  was 
not  by  any  means  desirable  in  a  bedroom. 

Mr.  Ridett  suggested  that  the  dryness  of  the 
heated  air,  conseiiuent  on  passing  over  the  iron- 
work,  might  in  some  degree  be  mitigated  by 
placing  a  bowl  of  water  at  the  back  of  the  stove. 

The  President  thought  that  the  members  had 
not  takeu  advantage  of  the  library  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  especially  had  not  read  Mr.  Edwards's 
book  on  Ventil.ation,  or  they  would  have  been 
able  to  criticise  Mr.  Mathews's  plan  more  fully. 
He  thought  there  was  one  fatal  objection — the 
insufficient  size  of  the  proposed  flue.  It  was 
impossible  that  that  small  space  could  conduct 
sufficient  heated  air  to  warm  even  one  room. 

Mr.  Mathews  having  replied  to  some  of  the 
objections  urged,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  pre- 
paring the  subject  for  discussion  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Ridge,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ridett,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 


ST.  THOMAS'S   HOSPITAL. 

THE  foundation  stone  of  the  new  St.  Thoma.s'3 
Hospital  was  laid  on  Wednesday  last,  by  the 
Queen,  with  appropriate  ceremony.  The  old  hos- 
pital, as  will  be  remembered,  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  railway  extension  at  London  Bridge, 
and  the  managers  received  a  very  large  sum  as  com- 
pensation from  the  Railway  Company.  The  new 
hospital  is  arranged  on  the  pavilion  principle,  and 
is  somewhat  similar  in  design  to  the  famous  French 
Hospital  La  Riboisi^re,  only,  instead  of  being  ranged 
on  two  sides  of  a  centre  court,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  French  building  the  plan  is  extended  in  a 
continuous  line.  The  blocks  or  pavilions  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  l'25ft.  from  each  other,  the 
distance  in  the  centre  court  being  increased  to 
200ft.,  and  thus  the  prominent  defect  of  the  La 
Riboisi^re  building — the  too  close  proximity  of 
the  blocks — is  avoided.  On  the  ground  floor  and 
first  floor  the  whole  length  of  the  hospital  is  tra- 
versed by  corridors,  connecting  the  several  wards 
of  all  the  pavilions.  T..ese  corridors  are  not 
carried  higher  than  the  first  floor,  but  the  flat 
roof  over  forms  a  means  of  communication  to  the 
several  blocks  of  the  two  pair  storey.  The  pavi- 
Uons  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  corridor,  a  pas- 
sage leading  direct  to  the  wards,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  the  staircase.  The  wards  will  be  each 
28ft.  wide  by  120ft.  long,  and  15ft.  high.  There 
will  be  23  beds  on  each,  and  l.SOO  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  each  patient.  The  beds  will  be  placed  at  dis- 
tances of  Sft.  from  centre  to  centre.  Small  wards 
for  special  cases  containing  only  two  beds  each  are 
also  provided  contiguous  to  the  larger  wards  but 
not  communicating  with  them.  Ou  the  opposite 
side  of  the  passage  are  the  sisters'  room,  the  ward 
kitchen,  and  a  consultation  room  for  the  medical 
officers.  A  pleasing  feature  is  the  introduction  at 
the  river  end  of  the  wards  of   external  balconies. 
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iriTing  a  chwrful  Mfwct  to  the  Winb,  and  enabling 
patient*  to  be  placed  out  in  the  open  air  with 
Utile  trouble.  The  etaircaaes  will  be  wide  ami 
ttr  of  »»cent,  and  the  well  holes  will  be  occui>ied 
by  'lift*  and  ventilating  shafts.  The  water-closeta, 
Uvatoriet,  and  bath  ruonu  alUchcd  to  each  room 
project  from  the  main  building  and  are  divided 
from  the  ward  by  lobbies  with  windows  on  buth 

■••lo*- 

The  hospital  proper  commences  on  the  first  lloor 
mod  coDsisU  of  three  tiers  of  wards,  four  email 
wards  on  the  ground  floor  being  provided  for  the 
reception  of  accidents.  The  toUl  accon>mo<latiou 
proridad  for  by  the  plan  Is  as  follows  :— 
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The  genenl  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  will 
be  approached  from  the  New  Palace-road,  Lam- 
beth. 

The  steward's  or  superintendent's  offices  are 
immeiiiatily  in  front  of  the  hall,  and  the  main 
corridors  branch  off  from  each  side,  connecting 
all  the  departments  therewith.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  first  pavilion  to  the  right  is  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  cooking  department. 
The  ground  floor  of  the  fir«t  pavilion  to  the 
left  is  the  matron's  department,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  convenient  linen  store.  In  the 
basement  of  this  wing  will  be  extra  store- 
rooms, and  living  and  dining  rooms  for  a  class 
of  nurses  to  bo  called  "The  Nightingale  Pro- 
bationers." The  remainder  of  the  basement  is 
appropriated  to  cellars  and  store-rooms,  one  part 
only  iK'iug  reserved  for  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional bath  rooms  if  at  any  time  required. 

The  operating  theatres  will  be  large,  with  a 
private  room  attached  for  the  surgeon,  and  a  se- 
cond room  in  which  a  patient  may  be  placed  when 
too  weak  to  be  at  once  carried  to  his  ward.  The 
dispensary  and  surgery  are  placed  off  the  main 
corridor,  and  the  medicine,  Ac,  will  be  conveyed 
to  the  wards  by  means  of  lifts.  The  entrance  for 
out-patients  will  be  in  Piilace  New-road,  near 
Croaier-street.  The  administration  block  is  at 
Westaiinster  Bridge  end.  In  the  one  pair  storey, 
which  will  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  bridge, 
will  be  an  entrance  hall,  waiting-room,  counting- 
house,  receiver's-room,  strong  rooms,  almoner's- 
room,  and  a  suite  of  offices  for  the  clerk  or 
surveyor  of  the  hospital.  On  the  next  floor  is 
the  governor's  hall  and  couimittee-room,  with 
waiting-rooms,  &c.  The  remainder  of  the  block 
is  fitted  as  a  residence  for  the  treasurer,  and  a 
■taircuo  leads  direct  therefrom  to  the  main 
corridor  of  the  hospital.  The  two  lower  storeys 
are  for  the  residences  of  three  porters  and  for 
the  oflicea  for  the  treasurer's  house.  There  will 
be  four  houses  of  eight  rooms  each,  for  the 
resident  oflioera.  These  will  be  approached 
from  the  P.kUco  New-road,  and  will  communi- 
cate at  the  rear  with  the  main  corridors  of  the 
hospital. 

The  chapel  is  over  the  entrance-hall,  and  will 
occommml  lie  300  persons.  The  museum,  school- 
building,  lecture  theatres,  &c.,  will  be  placed  at 
the  southern  eml  of  the  site. 

With  regard  to  warming  and  ventilation,  re- 
liance will  bo  place<l  as  much  as  possible  on 
natural  ventilation,  a  simple  auxiliary  arrange- 
ment being  contemplated  for  use  at  night  and 
in  cold  weather.  I'.ach  pavilion  will  bo  ventilated 
indefwndently  of  the  rest. 

The  building  willsUnd  partly  on  the  shore  and 
partly  on  ground  reclaimed  from  the  river.  'The 
ends  of  the  blocks  next  the  river  have  a  solid 
foundation  of  22it.  deep  over  the  entire  sur- 
'"."•  ^'"'  ''"■'^<^<'  "all  between  the  ends  of  the 
building  and  the  embankment  in  built  on  j.iers 
and  arches.  The  piers  are  carried  down  5(Jft. 
square  in  concrete,  and  arches  turned  from  pier 
to  pier  in  Portland  cement  concrete. 

The  foundati.in  sVinc,  which  wai  laid  by  the 
Queen,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  D.ilbeatlie  granite, 
and  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Shenrer,  Smith,' 
and  Company,  the  well-known  lessees  of  the 
Dalbeattie  Granite  (juarries.  The  superstnicture 
will  be  built  of  red  bricks,  with  Portland  dress- 
ings, and  lined  with  grey  stocks.  No  other 
cement  than  Portland  will  be  used  in  the  build- 


ing. The  brickwork,  having  brick  facings,  will  be 
laid  Flemish  bond,  and  the  rest  old  English  bond. 
The  drain  pipes  are  being  expressly  manufactured 
for  the  hospital  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co. 
The  interior  masonry  of  the  chajiel  will  be  Bath 
stone,  from  the  well-known  Coisham  Down 
Quarries.  The  joiner's  work  will  be  superior  to 
the  general  run  of  work  at  present.  -AJl  glued 
joints  ore  to  be  cross-tongued  ;  all  the  locking 
rails  of  the  doors  are  to  have  two  double 
tenons  on  each  edge ;  and  the  floor-s  mitred 
borders  round  the  fireplace  slabs.  Oak  sills  i>f 
sash  frames  arc  to  be  finished  -lin.  thick,  witli 
outside  and  inside  linings  lin.  thick,  the 
b-ick  linings  .'.in.  thick,  and  pulley  stiles  of  liiii- 
deal.  All  the"  girders  used  \vill  be  of  Belgian 
iron.  -All  the  detached  moulded  balusters,  ter- 
minals, capitals  of  columns,  and  pilasters,  and 
the  consoles  to  the  second  floor  windows  of  the 
administration  blocks  will  be  in  Ransome's  patent 
concrete  stone. 

Throughout  the  entire  building  Dennett's 
fire-proof  arches  will  be  used.  All  the  asphalte 
works,  coverings  to  flats,  basement  floors,  &c., 
will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Pilkington,  of  Fish- 
street  hill,  who  has  to  maintain  his  work  in  an 
efficient  state  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  its 
completion.  The  asphalte  used  will  be  "  Perrette 
Volante." 

The  arrangement  of  the  firo  services  will  pro- 
vide for  the  tire  cocka  t:>  be  charged  both  from 
the  large  tanks  on  the  top  of  each  block,  and  also 
from  the  Water  Company's  main.  The  fire  cocks 
will  be  2.^in.  metropolitan  brigade  gauge,  and  will 
be  of  Beck's  patent  gun  metal  with  two  water- 
ways each. 

The  utmost  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Currey,  the  architect,  to  ensure  perfec- 
tion of  material  and  workmanship  in  every  par- 
ticular,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when 
completed,  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  will 
be  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  building  of 
its  kind. 


LAON  CATHEDKAL. 

UNLIKE  the  generality  of  Frencli  cathedrals, 
that  at  Laou  has  no  chevet,  but  termiuatus 
with  a  square  east  end,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration. It  is  of  the  finest  period  of  French 
Gothic,  having  been  commenced  early  _  the 
twelfth  century,  1112.  Mr.  Nesfield,  in  his 
"  Sketches  from  France,"  has  very  fully  illustrated 
this  fine  cathedral,  giving  views  of  its  noble 
towers. 


A  NEW  STENCH  TRAP. 

THE  defects  in  the  ordinary  brass  bell  traps 
and  kitchen  sinks  are  too  well  known  to 
need  comment.  Only  a  week  back  a  correspondent 
wrote,  asking  for  information,  through  our  ''  In- 
tercommunication "  column,  respecting  some 
kind  of  trap  that  should  "answer  its  purpose 
better  than  that  in  general  use."  Our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  new  form  of  stench  trap, 
patented  by  Mr.  J.  Antill,  of  Merton-road, 
Wandsworth,  which  appears  at  once  simple  and 
effectual,  it  generally  occurs  in  Loudon  houses 
that,  by  the  carelessness  of  serv-ants,  and  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  castriron  material,  the 
gratings  are  soon  broken,  and  the  traps  thus 
transformed  into  contrivances  for  the  easy  admis- 
sion of  deadly  gases  from  tho  sewers  into  the 
houses.  This  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of 
Mr.  Antill's  stench  trap.  Its  action  is  best  de- 
scribed by  tho  ao- 
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companying  illus- 
tration, which  re- 
presents ,it  in  sec- 
tion. It  is  complete 
in  itself,  can  be 
easily  cleaned  out, 
and  effectually  pre- 
vents articles  being 
lost  by  passing  into 
the  drain.  It  is 
also  equally  effec- 
tive as  a  trap,  whether  the  grating  be  on  or 
off,  and  is  made  of  pure  pig  lead,  at  a  price 
much  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  trap.  Dr.  Con- 
nor, sanitary  inspector  to  the  Wandsworth  Board, 
has  seen  the  trap,  and  highly  approves  of  it.  He 
intends  to  bring  it  before  the  board,  possibly 
with  a  view  to  its  general  introduction.  At  the 
Architectural  Association,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  members  present  on 
Friday  last,  it  seemed  to  meet  with  general 
approval ;  and  we  think   tho   qualities  in   it,  to 


which  we  draw  attention,  are  sufficient  to  ensure 

for  it,  at  the  hands  of  architects  and  builders,  a 

fair  trial,  and  consequently  a  considerable  amount 

of  favour. 

* 

THE   ARCHITECTURAL  RELICS   OP 
INDIA. 

THE  Governor-General  of  India,  in  council, 
has  resolved  to  collect  information  concern- 
ing the  architectural  relics  of  India.  To  effect 
this  he  asks  for  the  insertion,  in  ev.  ry  annual 
administrative  report,  of  a  separate  chapter  on 
arcbicology,  in  which  the  local  governments  are 
requested  to  notice  the  condition  of  all  works  of 
art  mentioned  in  certain  tests  required  of  them. 
In  the  matter  of  obtaining  casts  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  most  important  architectural  works 
of  ludin,  the  Governor-General  suggests  that  in- 
fi)rmation  may  be  obtained  from  H.  H.  Lake,  the 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Art  in  Calcutta.  This 
movement  is  most  likely  the  offspring  of  the 
publications  of  the  Architectural  Photographic 
Association  of  India.  It  is  no  doubt  high  time 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  preserving  records 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  India.  These  will  not 
only  be  an  infinite  source  of  interest  to  the 
natives,  but  they  will  be  regarded  with  curiosity 
and  admiration  in  this  country. 


CUPOLAS   FOR  IRON  FOUNDRIES. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  held  in  Birming- 
ham, a  paper  was  read  "  On  an  Improved  Cupola 
for  Iron  Foundries,"  by  Mr.  J.  Eichhorn,  of 
London.  In  this  cupola,  which  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Henry  Krigar,  of  Hanover,  the  objects 
aimed  at  are  to  concentrate  the  heat  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace,  and  render  the  action  uniform 
throughout  the  operation  of  melting,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  blast  from  injuring  the  heated  metal  by 
oxidising  it.  The  vertical  shaft  of  the  cupola, 
which  is  made  rectangular  in  form,  opens  into  a 
lower  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  forms  the 
hearth  to  receive  the  melted  metal.  Round  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  runs  an  air  passage,  into 
which  the  blast  is  delivered  from  the  air  main  ; 
and  the  blast  entering  through  this  passage  cools 
the  brickwork  of  the  cupola,  and  becomes  heated 
it.self ;  it  then  passes  down  into  the  melting 
chamber  of  the  cupola  through  two  long  slots  in 
the  roof,  one  at  the  front  and  the  other  at  the 
back,  extending  the  whole  breadth  of  the  hearth. 
The  front  of  the  furnace  is  closed  by  an  iron  door 
on  hinges,  extending  the  whole  breadth,  and  lined 
with  clay  and  sand  on  the  inside  ;  and  a  smaller  door 
is  placed  at  the  back  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  the 
furnace  after  each  heat.  The  cupola  is  charged 
from  the  top  of  the  vertical  shaft  in  alternate 
layers  of  coke  and  iron  as  usual,  a  filling  of  coke 
being  first  put  in  for  starting  before  closing  up 
the  front  door.  In  the  working  of  the  cupola  the 
coke  falling  into  the  melting  chamber  from  the 
vertical  shaft  stands  there  in  a  heap,  upon  which 
the  blast  rushes  through  the  two  transverse  slots 
in  the  roof  and  the  heat  from  the  burning  fuel 
being  radiated  into  the  air  passage  the  blast  be- 
comes prepared  for  combining  rapidly  with  the 
carbon  of  the  fuel  before  it  has  an  opportunity  of 
coming  in  contact  with  the  melting  nutal  and 
wasting  it  liy  oxidation,  and  the  actii")U  of  the 
blast  is  finished  at  a  considerably  lower  level  than 
in  ordinary  cupolas.  The  metal  obtained  in  this 
cupola  is  found  to  be  very  fluid,  more  so  thau  in  an 
ordinary  cupola,  while  retaining  its  softness,  and 
the  consumption  of  coke  is  from  l.j  cwt.  to 
IS  cwt.  per  ton  of  iron  melted,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge,  the  loss  of  metal  in 
melting  being  only  from  2\  per  cent,  to  31  per 
cent. 


The  old  eaying  that  we  onght  not  to  look  a 
gift  liorso  in  the  month  has  been  disregarded, 
and  most  likely  properly,  by  the  Liverpool  Town 
Council.  Mr.  Gower,  an  Eoglish  merchant,  who 
recently  died  at  Marseilles,  iefr,  on  certain  oon- 
ditionp,  a  collection  of  pictures  and  works  of  art 
to  tho  town  of  Liverpool.  A  doputatiori  of  the 
council,  who  had  inspected  tho  collection, 
reported  that  none  out  of  about  400  jiictures  was 
worth  more  than  £5  ;  while  tho  bronzes — de- 
scribed as  old  classic  works — were  of  tho  coarsest 
modern  marufacture,  and  not  oven  "aged 
artificially  to  imitate  long  buried  works  of  Roman 
and  Greek  art.  A  question,  however,  of  some 
importance  arise?,namely — was  the  deputationoa- 
pable  of  forming  an  accurate  opinion  on  art  wow^. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    MUSEUM. 

A  REPORT  signed  by  A.  J.  B.  Beresford 
nupe,  president ;  George  Gilbert  Soott, 
treasurer  ;  and  Joseph  Clarke,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Architectural  Museum  has  reached  ns,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  building  in  Westminster 
ha3  so  far  progressed  that  it  will  shortly  be  roofed 
in.  In  the  course  of  collecting  the  fund  for  build- 
ing, many  most  encouraging  incidents  have  oc- 
curred, showing  the  evident  appreciation  of  the 
step  the  council  have  taken.  Inquiries  have  been 
received  from  kindred  societies  respecting  space 
for  them  in  the  new  premises;  new  annual  sub- 
scribers have  been  added  to  the  list,  and  new 
friends  and  connections  secured  ;  many  art- patrons 
hitherto  not  contributors  have  come  forwartl  with 
donations  fur  the  building  fund  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing oilers  of  materials,  &c.,  have  been  generously 
made.  Jlessrs.  Clarke  and  Co.,  of  Rathbone  place. 
have  undertaken  to  fit  up  the  two  ground-floor 
front  wmdows  with  their  patent  steel  revolving 
shutters,  and  Messrs.  Bunnett  and  Co  ,  "in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  employment  by  most  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  architectural  profession 
during  the  last  thirty  years,"  volunteered  similarly 
valuable  assistance  on  their  hearing  of  the  pro- 
posed removal  of  the  collection  ;  the  six  iron  prin- 
cipals for  the  roof  are  a  gift  from  Messrs.  Kelk  and 
Lucas  ;  Messrs.  Burt  and  Potts  promise  iron  case- 
ments for  some  of  the  windows  ;  Messrs.  Foucard 
liberally  contribute  the  Caen  stone  required  for 
the  interior  of  the  building  ;  Messrs.  Rust  and  Co. 
olfer  glass  and  mosaic  material  ;  Mr.  Godwin,  of 
Lugwardine,  in  addition  to  £20,  will  make  some 
ornamental  tiles,  specially  designed  for  the  front 
of  the  building  ;  Mr.  Fabbricotti  promises  carved 
Carrara  marble,  of  the  value  of  £50  ;  Messrs. 
Strode  and  Co.  .add  to  a  donation  of  £10  10s.,  a 
present  of  one  of  their  patent  gas  sun-burners,  fixed 
free  of  charge ;  Mr.  Chas.  Hudson  undertakes  some 
coloured  decoration  ;  Mr.  Robert  Chapman  (art 
workman  )  is  willing  to  make  a  piece  of  furniture  ; 
Mr.  E.  Whitehead  (art  workman)  oflers  to  execute 
some  carving  ;  and  Mr.  X.  Thwaites  has  contri- 
buted a  model  of  the  museum  front. 

The  building  fund  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
council  amounts  to  about  £2,000,  and  a  further 
sum  in  addition  to  the  grants  above  specified  will  be 
wanted  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  building  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  legal  charges  for  the  lease  and  of 
Ibe  many  incidental  expenses  unavoidably  incurred 
from  the  time  of  selecting  the  site  to  that  of  the 
removal  of  the  collection  to  its  new  home.  The 
council  therefore  appeal  with  renewed  earnestness 
to  all  friends  of  the  museum,  for  assistance  iu  the 
useful  work  they  have  undertaken. 


THE    KEW     CORN    WAREHOUSES    AT 
LIVERPOOL  AND  BIRKENHEAD. 

THE  new  warehouses  built  by  the  Mersey 
i'ocks  and  Harbour  Board  at  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  for  the  accommodation  of  the  corn 
trade  of  the  Mersey  are  nearly  completed,  and 
when  finished  and  at  work  will  be  the  most  per- 
fect buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  On  the 
Liverpool  side  the  new  warehouses,  which  are  fire- 
proof throughout,  have  been  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  M^aterloo  dock,  and  comprise  three  blocks 
forming  a  quadrangle,  within  the  margin  of  which 
is  the  corn  warehouse  dock.  The  tot  A  length  of 
the  building  is  1,485ft.  by  70ft.  in  width.  Besides 
the  quiiy  floor  there  are  five  storeys  available  for 
storage,  and  a  sixth  which  is  appropriated  as  a 
machinery  floor.  The  aggregate  clear  internal 
area,  including  the  quay  floor,  is  II5  acres.  The 
height  of  the  building  from  the  quay  to  the  top 
of  the  cornice  is  82£t.  The  storeys,  with  the 
exception  of  the  quay  floor,  which  is  15ft.  3:n. 
high,  are  Oft.  3in.  from  the  surface  to  underside 
of  girder  above.  Every  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  relative  strength  of  each  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  breaking  strain  of  the  beams  and 
girders  being  three  times  the  load  they  are  in- 
tended to  carry.  An  idea  of  the  vast  capapity  of 
the  warehouses  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
the  total  weight  of  grain  upon  the  floors  when 
fully  loaded  will  amount  to  not  less  than  77,6G0 
tons.  The  clear  aggregate  storage  area  of  all  the 
floors,  exclusive  of  the  quay  and  site  spaces,  is 
i8,91S  square  yards,  aS'ording  storage  capacity 
for  196,000  quarters  of  grain.  Rails  are  laid 
Within  the  warehouses,  forming  a  communication 
with  the  main  dock  line. 

Throughout  the  building  the  machinery  for 
hoiating  and  distributing  the  grain  is  worked  by 
hydraulic    power.      There  are    five  self-acting, 


traversing,  rocking  cranes  for  raising  the  grain  in 
tubs  from  the  hold  of  tlie  ship.  Each  crane  is 
capable  of  raising  a  ton  of  grain  at  a  time  at  the 
rate  of  50  tons  per  hour,  through  an  e.'itreme 
distance  of  13l3ft.  Having  brought  the  grain  to 
the  machinery  floor  at  the  top  of  the  warehouses, 
the  cranes  discharge  it  into  hoppers,  from  which, 
after  being  freed  from  dust,  it  is  weighed  by  a 
single  operation  iu  one-ton  lots,  and  then  trans- 
mitted by  a  most  ingenious  arrangement  to  any 
part  of  the  warehouses.  This  work  of  trans- 
mission is  efl'ecled  by  means  of  endless  bauds,  of 
which  there  are  two  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  three  stacks  of  warehouses.  This  system, 
we  believe,  has  never  before  been  introduced  int) 
England.  We  witnessed  a  trial  of  it  on  Tuesday 
last,  which  was  successful  iu  every  respect.  The 
bands  are  of  vulcanised  iudia-rubber,  ISin.  wide, 
and  traverse  at  a  speed  of  about  500ft.  per 
minute.  They  are  capable  of  transmitting  grain 
from  end  to  eud  of  the  warehouses  at  the  rate  of 
50  tons  per  hour.  There  are  shoots  for  passing 
grain  from  one  floor  to  another,  into  the  holds  of 
vessels,  or  into  waggons  beneath.  Besides  one 
crane  there  are  eleven  hoists  for  barrels  and  sacks, 
and  twenty  jiggers  for  lowering  purposes.  The 
machinery  has  been  supplied  by  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  J.  F.  Lyster,  the  engineer  to  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  has  designed 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  and  appliances.  The  Birkenhead 
warehouses  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
on  the  Liverpool  side  of  the  water,  and  are  fitted 
up  in  the  same  manner.  Their  storage  capacity 
is  212,800  quarters  of  grains.  They  are  not 
fireproof,  but,  like  the  Liverpool  warehouses,  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Lyster.  When  completed 
the  warehouses  on  both  sides  of  the  Mersey  will 
be  handed  over  by  the  dock  board,  under  a  ten 
years'  lease,  to  the  Liverpool  Grain  Warehousing 
Company. 

♦ 

A    SARACENIC   PULPIT   AT    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

IN  the  large  court  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  says  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  will 
shortly  be  set  up  a  towering  structure  some  tliirty 
feet  high,  a  M.ahometan  pulpit  from  a  mosque  in 
Cairo.  The  work  presents  a  pretty  fa(,'ade  com- 
posed of  a  door  iulaid  with  ivory,  surmounted  by 
a  honeycomb  or  stalactite  cornice ;  seven  steps 
lead  to  the  platform,  above  which,  in  place  of 
sounding  board,  rises  as  a  crown  a  decorative 
canopy  rich  in  detail  of  Saracenic  ornament.  The 
work,  with  other  specimens  of  Saracenic  art  pur- 
chased for  the  Museum,  formed  what  is  known  as 
the  '■  Meymar  collection."  These  relics,  wlieu 
brought  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  naturally  .  xcited 
the  rapacity  of  the  South  Kensington  authji  i-ies, 
who  deemed,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  tuch 
Eastern  products,  the  like  of  which  seldom  find 
their  way  to  Western  Europe,  would  supply 
important  connecting  links  in  the  long  historic 
chain  of  national  arts  aud  industries  which  it  is 
the  professed  province  of  the  Brompton  Museum 
to  illustrate.  This  Meymar  collection  was,  we 
believe,  i  first  brought  under  notice  by  the  Rev. 
Greville  Chester,  who  recommended  it  to  Mr. 
Cole.  It  was  then  examined  and  reported  on  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  Mr. 
Reginald  Stuart  Poole.  It  is  no  secret  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  elaborate  report  of  the  last 
gentleman,  who  was  selected  for  his  authoritative 
knowledge  of  Egypt,  modern  as  well  as  ancient, 
that  the  purchase  was  made. 

The  South  Kensington  pulpit  presents  a  deep, 
rich  tone,  which  iu  part  is  due  to  the  dust  of 
ages,  iu  part  to  coarse  restorations,  and  let  us 
hope  in  part  also  to  some  remnants  of  that  origi- 
nal  colour  which  shone  in  prismatic  splendour 
four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  close  examination  of  existing  textures  and 
surfaces  may  yet  enable  those  best  versed  iu 
xVrabic  or  Moorish  decorations  to  determine  how 
this  pulpit  was  painted  when  first  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  Egyptian  artificers.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  is 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  Alhambra  at  all  events, 
each  surface  by  its  first  design  and  position  deter- 
mines its  ultimate  colour,  and  hence  that  form 
alone  may  be  taken  as  a  true  index  to  polychrome 
compositions,  however  complex.  However  that 
may  be,  we  trust  the  authorities  at  South  Ken- 
sington will  abstain  from  making  any  conjectural 
restoration, 

« 

The  Indian  Government  has  advanced  52,000,000 
of  rupees  towards  the  completion  of  the  water- 
works of  Calcutta. 


CHIMNEY   BUILDING." 

ON  the  22nd  of  April  last  Professor  Macquorn 
Rankine  gave  an  account  of  a  chimney 
recently  built  at  the  West  Cumberland  Iron- 
works. The  chimney  now  described  presents 
nothing  new  in  design  or  construction,  and  is  not 
of  .any  extr.aordin.ary  size  or  figure ;  but  as  it  is  a 
successful  example  of  the  application  of  correct 
principles  and  good  workmanship  to  a  structure  of 
a  useful  aud  ordinary  kind,  the  publication  of  an 
account  of  it  may  prove  serviceable.  It  has  now 
been  in  operation  for  about  eight  months,  and  has 
withstood  the  gales  of  an  unusually  stormy 
season. 

DuTV. — The  duty  which  this  chimney  has  to 
perform  is  to  carry  cfl"  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion  from  four  blast  furnaces,  aud  from 
various  stoves  aud  boilers  that  are  heated  partly 
by  burning  the  inflammable  gas  from  the  blast 
furnaces,  and  partly  by  coal.  The  total  quantity 
of  solid  fuel  consumed  may  be  estimated  at  about 
10|  tons  per  hour  when  all  the  furnaces  are  at 
work. 

Figure  and  Di.mensio.vs. — Above  ground  the 
chimney  is  a  frustrum  of  a  cone  with  a  straight 
batter.  Underground  there  is  a  plinth  or  base- 
ment, octagonal  outside  at  the  ground  line  and 
square  at  the  bottom ;  cylindrical  inside,  and 
pierced  with  four  circular  openings  for  flues. 
The  reason  for  adopting  a  straight  batter,  not- 
withstanding that  a  curved  batter  enables  certain 
theoretical  conditions  to  be  more  perfectly  ful- 
filled, is  that  the  accuracy  of  building  with  a 
straight  batter  can  be  tested  at  any  moment  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  without  the  aid  of  instruments. 
The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — Height 
above  the  ground  line,  250ft.;  depth  of  foundation 
below  the  ground  line  (including  a  layer  of  con- 
crete 3ft.  deep),  17ft.;  t  tal  height  from  founda- 
tion to  top,  267ft.  Inside  diameter  at  top  of  cone, 
13ft.;  inside  diameter  at  2  ft.  above  bottom  of 
cone,  21ft.  lOin.;  inside  diameter  in  basement, 
18ft.  lOiu.;  inside  diameter  of  archways  for  flues, 
7ft.  6in. ;  outside  diameter  at  top  of  cone,  15ft.  Sin. ; 
outside  diameter  at  2ft.  above  bottom  of  cone. 
25ft.  7in. ;  outside  dimensions  of  square  basement, 
30ft.  by  30ft.;  outside  dimensions  of  foundation 
cour.se,  31ft.  Cin.  by  31ft.  Cin.;  outside  dimensions 
of  concrete  foundation,  31ft.  6iu.  by  34ft.  Gin. 
The  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagonal 
shape  in  the  basement  is  made  gradually 
by  stepping  the  brickwork  at  the  corners. 

Thickness  of  Brickwork,  Stability,  and 
Load, — It  had  previously  been  ascertained  by 
observation  of  the  success  and  failure  of  actual 
chimneys,  and  especially  of  those  which  respec- 
tively stood  and  fell  during  the  violent  storms  of 
1856,  that  in  order  that  a  round  chimney  in  this 
country  may  be  sulficiently  stable,  its  weight 
should  be  such  that  a  pressure  of  wind  of  about 
551b.  per  square  foot  of  a  plane  surface  directly 
facing  the  wind,  or  27ilb.  per  square  foot  of  the 
plane  projection  of  a  cylindrical  surface,  that  is 
to  say,  a  pressure  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a 
layer  of  brickwork  Sin.  deep,  and  of  .an  area  equal 
to  the  vertical  section  of  a  round  chimney,  shall 
not  cause  the  resultant  pressure  at  any  bed-joint 
to  deviate  from  the  axis  of  the  chimney  by  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  outside  diameter  at  that 
joint.  (See  "  Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow  for  1856,"  p.  14).  By  calcu- 
lating according  to  that  principle  the  thicknesses 
of  brickwork  in  the  cone  were  determined  to  be 
as  follows  : — Uppermost  80ft.  of  height,  one  and 
a  half  brick  ;  next  80ft.  of  height,  two  bricks  ; 
next  8Sft.  of  height,  two  and  a  half  bricks  ; 
lowest  2ft.  of  height,  increasing  by  steps  from 
two  and  a  half  bricks  to  four  bricks,  in  order  to 
spread  the  pressure  on  the  basement.  The  bed 
joint  of  least  stability  is  2£t.  above  the  ground 
line  :  and  the  deviation  of  the  resultant  pressure 
from  the  axis  of  the  chimney  at  that  joint  which 
would  be  produced  by  such  a  wind  as  has  been 
mentioned  is  Gft.  4in.,  being  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
less  than  one- fourth  of  the  outside  diameter.  The 
thickness  of  the  arching  in  the  openings  for  flues 
is  three  bricks.  The  following  are  the  intensities 
of  the  mean  pressures  due  to  the  load  on  different 
bed-joints  :— At  2ft.  above  the  ground  line,  eight 
tons  on  the  square  foot ;  in  basement,  at  the 
springing  of  the  arches,  three  tons  on  the  square 
foot ;  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  concrete,  two 
tons  on  the  square  foot ;  on  the  ground  below,  1'6 
tons  on  the  square  foot. 

Fibebrick   Lining.— The  thicknesses  of  brick- 


*  Read  before  the  Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland, 
byW.  J.MacijUOKNRankise,  C.E.,  LL.D. 
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work  already  stated  include  the  firebrick  lining, 
who«e  tbicknesses  are  as  follows:— In  tbo  upper- 
mo«t  160ft.  of  the  cone,  ocehalf  brick  ;  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cone,  the  basement,  and  the 
flue  archways,  one  brick.  The  tirebrick  lining  is 
bonded  with  the  commuu  brickwork  in  the  ordinary 
way,  the  only  ditr>renco  being  that  the  firebricks 
are  laid  in  lircclay  and  the  common  bricks  in 
mortar.  The  reasons  for  adopting  this  mode  of 
coDstructiou  in  preference  to  an  internal  firebrick 
iJiimney  aiu  as  fallows:— First,  when  the  firebricks 
are  bonded  with  the  common  bricks  they  con- 
tribute al.mg  with  the  common  bricks  to  the 
stability  of  the  chimney,  whereas  if  au  internal 
tirebrick  chimney  had  been  used  an  additional 
thickness  of  common  brickwork  would  have  been 
required  in  order  to  give  siitlicieut  stability  to  the 
outer  cone  ;  secondly,  unless  the  internal  chimney 
is  earrie<I  up  to  the  top  of  the  outer  cone  there  is 
a  risk  of  damage  through  tho  explosion  of  inflam- 
mable gaseous  mixtures  in  tho  space  between ; 
and,  thirdly,  under  the  same  circumstances  there 
is  also  a  risk  of  the  cracking  of  the  outer  cone  at 
and  near  the  upper  end  of  the  inner  cone  through 
unequal  heating  at  that  place.  Vertical  cracks  in 
a  chimney  are  the  more  dangerous  the  higher  the 
level  at  which  they  occur  ;  because  the  safety  of 
the  higher  part  of  a  chimney  depends  more  on 
cohesion  and  less  on  weight  than  that  of  the  lower 
part.  AVheu  such  cracks  take  place  near  *he 
ground  they  are  of  little  or  no  consequence.  The 
b.semei.t  is  paved  inside  with  Gin.  of  firebrick 
resting  on  Cin.  of  common  brick  which  rests  on 
the  concrete. 

ORDi:tARV  Brickwork. — The  ordinary  brick- 
work is  built  of  white  bricks  of  very  good  quality, 
supplied  by  the  Iron  Company.  It  is  built  in 
Eugliiih  bond.  In  the  basement  there  is  one 
course  of  headers  to  every  two  courses  of 
stretchers  ;  in  the  cone  one  course  of  headers  to 
every  three  courses  of  stretchers.  Strips  of  No. 
15  hoop  iron,  tarred  and  sanded,  are  laid  in  the 
bed  joints  of  the  cone  at  intervals  of  4  ft.  in 
height,  with  their  ends  turned  down  into  the  side 
joints.  Care  was  taken  to  bed  the  hoop  iron  on 
the  common  brickwork,  and  not  on  the  firebrick 
lining.  The  length  of  hoop  iron  in  each  bed 
joint  in  which  it  is  laid  is  twice  the  circumference 
of  the  chimney. 

Mortar. — In  the  concrete  foundation,  the  base- 
ment, and  a  small  part  of  the  cone,  the  mortar 
was  made  of  hydraulic  lime.  Owing  to  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  in  obtaining  such  lime  on  the  spot, 
it  had  to  bo  brought  from  a  distance  at  consider- 
able expense  ;  and,  therefore,  the  mortar  for  the 
rest  of  the  building  was  made  of  a  very  pure 
lime  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  rendered 
artificially  hydraulic  by  a  mixture  of  iron  scale 
from  the  rolling  mills  at  the  work ;  it  having 
been  in  the  first  place  ascertained  that  the  supply 
of  iron  scale  could  be  furnished  to  tie  contiactor 
with  suUicient  rapidity.  The  following  are 
approxim  itely  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  mortar  by  measure  : — Lime,  2  measures ; 
scale,  1  measure  ;  sand,  5  measures — total,  8 
measures.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
the  use  of  iron  scale  for  hardening  mortar  and 
making  it  artiHcially  hydraulic  is  familiar  to 
engineers,  architects,  and  builders  in  Glasgow  and 
it«  neighbourhood  ;  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  couutty  that  process  appears  to  be  less  known 
than  it  deserves.  The  principal  constituents  of 
the  iron  scale  are  probably  silica  and  protoxide 
of  iron  ;  but  it*  action  upon  lime,  and  the  nature 
of  the  artificial  cement  which  it  form.s,  have  noir 
hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  investigated  by 
cbpmista.  Considering  the  beneSta  that  have 
arisen  from  the  chemical  analysis  of  other  cement- 
ing materials,  it  is  much  to  bo  wished  that  some 
chemist  should  undertake  tho  examination  of  this 
material  also. 

Cast-iron  Cl-hb— LiiiiiT.viNo  Conductor. — On 
the  top  of  the  chimney  is  a  pitch-coated  cast  iron 
curb  lin.  thick,  coming  down  Sin.  on  the  outside 
and  inaiile.  The  lightning  conductor  is  a  copper 
wire  rope  about  ^in.  diameter.  It  terminates  in 
a  covered  drain  in  which  there  is  always  a  Buffi- 
ciect  run  of  water. 

ScArtoLi.iNc— In  the  construction  of  the  in- 
ternal scaffolding  care  was  taken  that  the  needles 
or  horizontal  beams  should  be  supported  wholly 
by  the  brickwork,  and  not  by  the  upright  posts  ; 
for  great  danger  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the 
brickwork  coming  to  bear  upon  the  ends  of  the 
needles,  and  through  them  on  the  posts,  owing 
to  the  settlement  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
chimney. 

PRECAUTIONi  AOAiSSI    TOO    BaFID  BuiLDINO.— 

In  order  that  tho  concrete  foundation  might  have 


time  to  hai-den  before  being  subjected  to  a  heavy 
load,  it  was  made  by  the  Iron  Company  themselves 
before  the  contract  for  tho  chimney  was  let ;  for 
it  is  known  that  intense  pressure  tends  to  retard 
the  hardening  of  concrete.  The  progress  of  the 
building  was  restricted  by  the  specification  to  a 
rate   not    exceeding   6ft.    of  vertical   height  per 

'lay-  „      , 

CosTR.uT   AND     E.XECiTio.N-.— Tenders     were 

taken  from  a  limited  number  of  builders  in  the 
north  of  England  and  iu  Scotland  ;  and  the  lowest 
offer  was  accepted,  being  that  of  Messrs.  William 
Wilson  and  Sou,  of  Gkiagow.  The  work  was  ex- 
ecuted by  ihat  lirm  in  a  manner  that  left  nothing 

to  be  desired. 

Cost.— The  following  were  the  amounts  ot  the 
estimated  and  actual  cost  respectively  :— Engi- 
neer's approximate  estimate,  £1,672;  actual  oust, 
including  designing  and  superintendence,  f  1,560  ; 
being  at  the  rate  of  almost  exactly  -id.  per  cubic 
foot  of  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  building, 
which  is  91,000  cubic  feet,  nearly 

VRtsE-NT  Tkmi'ER.iture  AND  DRAUGHT.— Ac- 
cording to  the  last  account  the  temperature  inside 
tho  chimney  when  doing  about  three-fourths  of 
its  full  duty  is  490  deg.  Fah.;  and  the  pressure  of 
tho  draught  is  IJin.  of  water;  which  agrees  to  a 
very  small  fraction  with  the  pressure  as  deduced 
theoretically  from  the  temperature  and  the  height 
of  the  chimney. 

Comparison  with  .some  other  Chimneys.— The 
dimensions  and  stability  of  the  chimney  which 
has  Just  been  described  are  nearly  the  same  with 
those  of  the  second  highest  chimney  at  St.  Rollox 
Chemical  Works,  built  about  ten  years  previously, 
except  that  in  the  older  chimney  the  joint  of  least 
stability  is  lOOft.  above  the  ground.  In  the 
great  St.  Rollox  chimney,  45u.ift.  high  from  fouu- 
datiou  to  top,  the  greatest  pressure  of  wiud  which 
can  safely  be  borne  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 
viz.,  551b.  per  square  foot  of  a  plane  surface,  or 
about  2rilb.  per  square  foot  of  the  plane  projec- 
tion of  a  cylindrical  surface.  The  bed  joint  of 
least  stability  is  21  Oft.  above  the  ground.  In  the 
great  Port  "Dundas  chimney,  46Sft.  high  from 
foundation  to  top,  the  bed  joint  of  least  stability 
is  200ft.  above  the  ground  ;  and  the  greatest  safe 
pressure  of  wind  is  671b.  iwr  square  foot  of  a 
plane  surface,  or  33.yb.  per  square  foot  of  the 
plane  projection  of  a  cylindrical  surface ;  so  that 
here  it  may  be  considered  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  stability. 


PAELIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

On  Tuesday  evening  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Viscount  Hardinge  asked  what  steps  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  take  with  respect  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  designs  and  plans  for  the  new  National 
Gallery.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  said  that  on 
receiving  tho  report  of  the  committee  of  which 
the  noble  viscount  was  chairman,  the  Government 
communicated  with  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  trustees  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  gave  some  very  valu- 
able advice.  Plans  would  be  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestions  of  the  trustees  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  report  of  the  judges,  his 
noble  friend  the  First  Commissioner  of  AVorks 
had  not  yet  decided  who  the  architect  should  be. 
He  was  not  at  present  able  to  say  whether  it  was 
intended  to  purchase  tho  site  of  tho  barracks 
adjoining  the  National  Gallery  for  the  purposes 
of  the  new  gallery,  but  he  would  make  inquiry 
and  give  an  answer  on  a  future  evening.  Lord 
Overstone  urged  that  no  delay  should  take  place 
iu  the  building  of  the  gallery,  as  several  of 
the  pictures  in  the  Natioual  Gallery  were  being 
seriously  injured  through  want  of  room. 

On  the  same  evening  in  the  ilouso  of  Commons 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Layard,  a-i  to  tho 
progress  made  in  appointing  a  Commis.'ion  for 
the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  iu  India. 
Sir  S.  Northcote  said  that  the  Governor-General, 
in  consequence  of  communications  which  had 
jiassed  between  him  and  tho  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  had  had  certain  resolutions  passed  in 
Council  both  for  the  better  conservation  of 
monuments  and  also  for  taking  accurate  photo- 
graphs ot  them,  and  transmitting  them  to  this 
country.  These  measures  woidd  apply  not  only 
to  bengal  but  to  the  north-western  and  central 
provinces,  and  would  be  carried  ou  uy  oUicers 
named  from  the  Public  Works  Commission, 
selected  on  account  of  their  training  aud  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  By  this  means  wo  should 
be  able  to  secure  correct  representations  of  these 
interesting  objects. 


On  Tuesday  Lord  Denman  rose  in  the  House 
of  Lords  to  call  attention  to  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  adoption  of  any  plan 
for  the  New  Courts  of  Justice.  A  certificate 
had  been  given  that  the  cost  of  the  undertaking 
would  not  exceed  £1,500,000,  but  it  was  probable 
that  by  the  time  they  were  finished  on  the  scale 
proposed,  the  cost  would  exceed  that  of  the 
Abyssinian  expedition.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said  that  the  referees  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
who  were  to  determine  to  which  of  the  plans  ex- 
hibited the  award  of  superior  execution  ought  to 
be  given,  were  unable  to  agree  that  any  one  of 
the  plans  exhibited  in  competition  was  the  best, 
but  they  selected  two,  and  made  an  award  that 
they  thought  the  interior  plan  of  one  of  the  com- 
petitors and  the  exterior  plan  of  another  were  the 
best.  That  award  having  been  made,  some  of  the 
unsuccessful  competitors  objected  to  it  as  being 
beyond  the  power  of  the  referee.  They  said, 
"  We  entered  into  competition  each  one  against 
every  other,  but  not  into  competition  with  the 
joint  production  of  two  others."  In  the 
memorandum  of  the  terms  of  competition  it  was 
stated  that  any  matter  in  dispute  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General. 
That  had  been  done,  and  he  believed  the  reference 
was  still  going  on,  and  until  concluded  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
erection  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  to  take  any  steps 
in  regard  to  the  selection  of  any  plan.  He  hoped 
that  before  long  the  reference  would  be  ter- 
minated, and  that  the  Commissioners  would  then 
be  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  erection  ot  the 
building. 

guifciiig  litteKigenct. 

CHUR0HE8    AND     CHAPELS. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  Crowley,  Devon, 
was  consecrated  last  week,  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The 
materials  used  are  Weetleig.h  atone,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  London,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  White  the  builder. 
The  stone  carving  is  by  Mr.  Hurley,  ot  Taunton. 

On  the  31st  ult.  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Roborough,  Devon,  was  reopened  after  restoration. 
The  church  consisted  ot  a  nave,  south  aisle,  aud 
chancel.  About  three-fourths  of  the  walls  have 
been  rebuilt,  the  waggon  roof  has  been  abolished 
and  open  timbered  roofiug  substituted,  a  chancel 
arch  has  been  erected,  aud  a  vestry  added.  The 
lloor  and  altar  steps  are  laiil  with  Maw's  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  total  cost  ot  the  work  is  £900. 
Mr.  Henry  Lloyd,  of  Bristol,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Cock  aud  Grant,  of  Torringtun,  are  the 
contractoig. 

On  Friday  last  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  laid  tho 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  English  Presbyterian 
church  in  Camberwell.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate 850  persons,  aud  will  cost  £4,000. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  Dorking, which  has  recently 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  chancel,  was 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  last  week. 
The  architect,  from  whose  designs  the  works  have 
been  carried  out,  is  Mr.  Henry  Woodyer,  of  Graff- 
ham,  near  Guildford.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers,  of  Reading,  the  amount 
of  the  contract  being  £6,000. 

Ou  Sunday  week  services  were  held  to  com- 
memorate tho  reopening  ot  the  Unitarian  Chapel, 
Northampton,  after  enlargement.  The  enlarge- 
ment consists  of  a  partial  lateral  extension  to  the 
west,  affording  additional  accommodation  for  100 
persons.  The  cost  ot  the  work  is  about  £800. 
Mr.  Hall  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Heap  the  builders. 

New  churches  are  about  to  be  built  at  EUech- 
poor,  Akola,  aud  Budnacra,  in  India. 

On  Saturday  last  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
ot  a  now  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Lower  Broughtou, 
near  Manchester.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  will  seat  800  persona.  Its  di- 
mensions will  be  7'.'ft.  by  52ft.  (outside  measure- 
ment), and  it  will  have  au  exterior  of  pressed 
bricks  with  Yorkshire  stone  dressings.  The  chajiel 
is  to  cost  £5,0U0.  Mr.  William  Waddington,  of 
Burnley,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Foggett,  of 
Cheetham,  tho  contractor. 

On  Monday  the  new  church  ot  St.  James, 
Stockton,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. The  cost  of  the  building  is  £6,000,  and 
it  will  bo  ono  of  the  most  complete  ecclesiastical 
structures  iu  the  diocese. 
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A  new  United  Presbyterian  ChuruU  is  about  to 
be  erected  in  Toward  road,  immediately  adjoining 
the  New  Park,  Snnderland,  from  tbo  design  and 
under  tlie  superintendence  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Oliver, 
architect,  of  Newcaatle-upon  Tyne.  It  will  be  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  with  walling  ol 
loenl  limestone  and  sandstone  dressings. 

On  Tuesday  the  new  church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Cram  iugton.  w.as  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  The  building  is  Early  English,  with  a 
strong  leaning  in  the  details  towards  French 
Gothic.  It  consists  of  a  chancel  21ft.  long  by 
20ft.  wide,  and  a  nave  22ft.  6in.  wide  by  63ft. 
long,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  porch,  vestry, 
and  organ  chamber.  Seats  are  j>ravided  for  over 
650  persons.  The  cost  of  the  church  is  4:3,000. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Waterson  and  Staf- 
ford, of  Morpeth. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new  school  chapel  in  connection  with  the 
Castle  Howard  Reformatory,  York,  was  opened 
last  week.  The  style  is  plain  and  nnpretending, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  reformatory  itself.  The 
cost  w.as  £700.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  of  London,  is 
the  architect. 

A  building  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
\yorking  Men's  Club,  Oldham,  was  opened  last 
week  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  John  Robinson).  It 
contains  several  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  includ- 
ing a  newsroom,  and  a  room  for  bagatelle,  &c.  On 
tbo  second  storey  is  a  large  room,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  educational  purposes  ;  and  behind  tlie 
building  is  an  excellent  bowling-green,  and  also  a 
gymnasium.     The  total  cost  has  been  £1,313. 

On  Thursday  week  the  new  "  Brumell "  wing 
of  the  Newcastle  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools 
was  inaugurated.  Increased  accommodation  is 
provided  for  60  inmates  and  100  day  scholars. 
The  works  were  designed  by  i\lr.  Thomas  Oliver, 
of  Newcastle,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  William 
Gibson,  contractor,  of  Red  Barns. 

The  Bomh  nj  Builder  says  a  pauper  hospital,  or 
a  hospital  for  incurables,  is  much  needed  in  the 
■nty  of  Calcutta. 


TO  COREE3POXDENT3. 

Notice.— Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  Oon  Re.^ders. — We  sh.aU  feel  obligeJ  to  any  of  our 
wadera  who  will  favour  u^  with  brief  notes  of  works  cou- 
templated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordin'iry  l)\isi- 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  adilressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
SI,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVEST  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  tlie 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursd.ay. 
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THE  MANCHESTER  TOWNHALL 

DESIGNS. 
To  i/iB  Edilor  of  the  Buildiso  News. 

*IK, — In  both  the  preliminary  and  final  stages  of 
the  competition,  there  is  perceptible  in  the  de- 
signs a  marked  .absence  of  that  i)rinciple  upon 
which  alone  great  works  of  architecture  have  ever 
been  or  can  be  produced,  a  principle  that  under- 
lies all  that  charms  the  intellect  and  imagination 
ni  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  temples,  and  those 
Crothic  cathedrals  whose  organic  construction  is 
ciore  marvellous  still.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
elementary  law  has  ever  been  more  concisely  pro- 
pounded than  by  Greenough,  the  American 
sculptor,  in  a  letter  to  his  countryman,  Emerson, 
aome  thiity  years  back  : — ''  Here  is  my  theory  of 
Structure  :  A  scientific  arrangement  of  spaces  and 
forms  to  functions  and  to  site  ;  an  emphasis  of 
features  proportioned  to  their  ((ntffaiecJ  importance 
m  function  ;  colour  and  ornament  to  be  decided 
and  arranged  and  varied  by  strictly  organic  laws, 
having  a  distinct  reason  for  each  decision  :  the 
entire  and  immediate  banishment  of  all  make- 
shift and  make-believe."' 


By  this  standard,  one  would  expect  to  liml  the 
great  hall,  the  council  chamber,  the  banqueting 
and  reception  rooms,  noble  in  function  as  in 
dimensions,  severally  and  distinctly  expressed, 
each  in  its  order  of  importance.  But  what  do  we 
see  ?  Masses  and  groupings  without  relation  to 
plan  ;  and  the  ob.server  vainly  seeks  for  what  i.s 
foremost  in  his  mind,  the  hall  itself.  For  this 
predominant  feature,  the  stamp  and  designation 
of  the  pile,  he  may,  and  that  only  if  he  penetrate 
the  structure,  find  an  interior.  Nor  is  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  what  is  spaced  on  the 
grand  front  distinguished  by  specific  accordance 
with  the  internal  arrangement.  The  apartments 
and  rooms  are  one  thing,  and  the  fai^^ades  applied 
to  them  another.  They  do  not  fit,  nor  in  their 
essence  belong  to  the  anatomical  or  structural 
organism  behind.  Insteail  of  growing  therefrom 
with  the  rigour  of  logic,  and  expressing  rhetoric- 
ally— so  to  speak — but  even  transparently,  the 
one  fundamental  law  of  architectural,  as,  indeed, 
of  all  organised  being,  we  have  an  arrray  of  fea- 
tures imposing  enough  no  doubt,  and  that  in  a 
double  sense,  but  for  which  there  is  no  raison 
d'etri;  except  pictorial  quality.  Picture  making, 
however,  is  not  architecture.  It  is  akin  to  the 
loud  fault  of  the  Renaissance — the  old  foe  under  a 
new  face. — I  am,  &c.,  James  Hibbert. 

Preston,  May  11. 


DRY  CONSERVANCY  v.  WATER 
DRAINAGE. 

SlK, — I  have  been  attracted  by  the  controversy 
going  on  in  your  columns  on  this  subject,  a  con- 
troversy which  to  my  mind  only  confirms  the 
adage  that  truth  does  not  lie  in  extremes.  The 
original  writer  advocates  too  ardently  the  dry 
earth,  the  other  is  too  much  enamoured  of  water. 
In  truth,  either  has  its  appropriate  sphere.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  your  correspondent  "  B."  rightly 
remarks  on  the  confusion  existing  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  on  dry  conservancy  as  to  drainage 
and  irrigation,  two  things  not  necessarily  con- 
nected. Still  practically  the  two  cannot  now  be 
dissociated  in  the  minds  of  sanitarians.  To" 
the  system  of  drainage  with  irrigation  vari<.)U3 
objections  are  urged.  First,  and  what  strikes 
home  to  every  man,  is  its  expense  ;  practically, 
however,  the  dry  earth  system  does  not,  as 
"  B."  has  well  shown,  obviate  this  objection, 
since  all  household  refuse  of  a  fluid  nature  has 
still  to  be  carried  away  by  drains.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  there  are  certain  facts  of  which  both 
writers  seem  ignorant,  which  stUl  fuither  ne- 
cessitate a  separate  .system  of  drainage.  In 
practical  working  the  success  of  the  dry  earth 
system  depends  on  the  separation  of  the  solid 
from  the  fluid  portions  of  human  evacuations, 
for  it  these  be  not  kept  .apart  the  quantity  of 
earth  required,  and  the  frequent  changes 
rendered  necessary,  nullify  the  advantages  of 
the  system.  In  barracks,  where  there  are  none 
but  males,  the  separation  may  be  secured  by  a 
transverse  jjartition  in  the  stool,  as  is  done  in 
India,  but  one  can  at  a  glance  see  that  such  a 
system  is  inadmissible  for  household  purposes. 
So,  again,  in  prisons,  as  at  Wakefield,  stringent 
rules  may  secure  the  use  of  the  urinal  with 
which  each  prisoner  is  supplied,  but  this  cannot 
be  expected  in  private  life.  These  facts  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  dry  earth  system  is 
applicable  to  towns  as  well  as  to  country  places  ; 
that  contractors  would  be  glad  to  bring  the  earth 
and  remove  the  filth.  Practically  this  is  not  so. 
At  Wakefield  Prison,  although  lying  almost  iu  the 
open  country,  the  authorities  have  to  pay  for  the 
removal  of  the  earthy  compound,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  does,  when 
accumulated  in  heaps,  give  out  a  very  disagree- 
able odour. 

Further,  the  advocates  of  dry  conservancy  tell 
us  that  irrig<ation  entails  such  a  waste  of  material, 
whilst  they  speak  of  earth  as  a  perfect  conservator 
of  every  useful  substance  ;  but  what  are  they  to 
do  with  urine,  kitchen  slops,  and  such  like  de- 
composable materials  to  which  the  system  is  not 
applicable  1  Are  they  to  throw  them  directly  into 
rivers,  or  are  they  to  make  u.^e  of  a  secondary 
system  of  irrigation  ?  Again,  most  of  the  out- 
andout  advocates  of  the  earth  system  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  compost  of  earth  and  filth  is  not 
applicable  to  all  soils ;  that  if  mixed  up  with  clay 
it  constitutes  a  dense  tenacious  mass,  barren,  and 
almost  incapable  of  cultivation.  Also  that  the 
only  kind  of  soil  likely  to  be  truly  benefited  by 
the  compost  is  not  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
those   plants   which   take  up   most.     Neither   is 


irrigation  adapted  to  all  soils,  but  for  that  no  one 
contend.s,  whilst  .against  phosphates  irrigation 
is  urged  the  fact  that  ryegrass  suits  irrigated 
lauds  as  a  crop  better  than  anything  else.  If, 
however,  I  remember  aright,  there  exists  an  ac- 
count of  a  visit  paid  by  a  largo  number  of  the 
Leamington  sanitarians  to  Stroud,  where  they 
found  blooming  fields  of  corn  produced  by 
sew.age  irrigation.  But  putting  that  .aside  it  ia 
no  mean  matter  to  have  converted  a  sandy 
waste  into  land  capable  of  producing  thousands 
of  tons  of  grass.  Not  satisfied  with  so  maligning 
the  system  of  irrigation,  its  opponents  spread 
abroad  a  report  that  the  grass  thus  grown  taints 
the  cow's  milk.  This,  however,  has  been  con- 
tradicted on  incontrovertible  authority.  The 
advocates  of  irrigation  might,  therefore,  well  say 
to  their  opponents,  show  us  eipiivalent  results. 

I  now  approach  a  somewhat  difllcult,  and  cer- 
tainly a  most  important  portion  of  my  subject, 
the  eflects  of  the  two  systems  on  disease.  The 
advocates  of  dry  conservancy  are  extremely 
fond  of  throwing  certain  facts  in  the  teeth  of 
their  opponents.  They  cite  the  case  of  tha 
Tottenham  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  as  a  proof 
of  the  evils  produced  by  irrigation.  So,  also, 
certain  curious  facts  observed  by  Dr.  Cloristou 
in  the  Carlisle  Asylum  are  employed  in  the 
same  way  ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  tres- 
pass on  your  space  with  some  observations  im- 
portant indeed  to  a  true  estimate  of  either 
system,  yet  rather  alien  to  the  nature  of  your 
paper,  I  shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
It  is  now  admitted  that  such  maladies  as 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera  are  propagated  by 
germs  present  in  the  evacuations  of  those  ill  of 
such  diseases.  Whether  this  is  the  sole  mode 
of  propagation  is  as  yet  unsettled.  It  is  further 
admitted  that  such  germs  are  by  far  the  most 
dangerous,  and  the  diseases  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  when  they  have  found  their  way  into 
drinking  water.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  this  is  the  sole  mode  of 
propagating  disease  ;  on  the  contrary,  certain 
facts  would  tend  to  show  that  cholera  advances 
faster  when  dry  winds  prevail,  indicating  that 
cholera  germs  are  most  easily  transmissible 
through  the  air.  There  is  further  the  analogy 
of  ague,  which  prevails  most,  not  when  a  coimtry 
is  under  water,  but  when  it  begins  to  be  dried 
up.  If  this  be  the  case,  about  which  there  is 
no  rational  doubt  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
be  convinced,  I  greatly  question  if  the  dry 
earth  system  is  the  better  ot  the  two,  for  it  has 
never  been  shown  that  if  dry  earth  po.ssesses 
the  power  of  destroying  smells,  that  it  is  also 
capable  of  destroying  cholera  and  fever  germs, 
which  may  thus  lie  dormant  until  washed  by 
the  rains  into  rivers  or  wells,  the  period  during 
which  such  germs  may  survive  being  altogether 
unknown. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  further,  that  the  sys- 
tem advocated  is  not  that  of  any  kind  of  earth, 
but  only  of  dry  earth  conservancy.  IE  the  above 
remarks  be  true — and  we  challenge  anyone  to 
dispute  them, — the  drying  and  pulverising  of  the 
earthy  material  would  be  the  very  thing  to  set  the 
noxious  particles  at  liberty.  Again,  the  same  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  when  advocating  the 
applicability  of  the  system  to  large  towns.  People 
talk  of  earth  heaps  in  town,  and  heaps  out  of 
town  ;  they  forget  our  climate  ;  we  have  not  the 
prolonged  droughts  of  India,  which  render  the 
system  so  simple  there.  Most  days  in  the  year 
we  have  more  or  less  rain,  and  to  what  a  swelter- 
ing mass  a  good  thunder  shower  followed  by 
bright  sunshine  might  give  rise  we  shudder  to 
think.  It  is  all  very  well  to  show  a  specimen  kept 
for  years  in  a  bottle — that  ia  not  the  practical 
question. 

That  water  drainage  has  evils  we  freely  admit. 
Closets  will  get  wrong,  and  then  one  is  liable  to 
an  influx  of  gases,  not  from  his  own  house  alone, 
but  from  every  other  along  the  line  of  the  sewer. 
No  doubt  fever  may  be  propagated  iu  this  way. 
So,  again,  the  basements  of  houses  in  low-lying 
neighbourhoods,  as  Pimlico  in  London,  are  liable 
at  any  time  to  be  flooded  with  the  most  disgust- 
ing matters,  but  the  dry  earth  system  would 
neither  do  away  with  the  smells  nor  with  the  floods, 
for  a  suSicient  amount  of  refuse  would  be  left  to 
give  rise  to  both.  These  facts  its  advocates 
ignore,  as  they  do  another — that  with  improved 
drainage  disease  has  diminished.  Even  such  an  un- 
likely complaint  as  consumption  has  been  shown 
to  be  lessened  wherever  a  good  system  of  drainage 
has  been  introduced. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dry  e.arth  system 
has  its  merits.     Those  do  it  wrong  who  advocate 
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ita  mtr..Uiction  iato  large  towaa,  with  the  m- 
creased  tratlic  and  the  increaseJ  annoyance  it 
entails.  Its  true  siihere  b  in  the  country,  among 
deuched  houses  and  smiU  villages,  where  the 
horrid  ceajpool  system  is  still  r.imi)ant,  lor  al- 
though some  rabid  advocates  of  dry  conservancy 
uphold  the  superiority  of  these  over  even  good 
drainage,  the  eviU  I  have  witnessed  prevent  my 
giving  them  one  moment's  heed.  Sh-mlil  fever 
break  out  in  one  of  these  places,  the  L.ivoc  it  pro- 
duces is  fearful.  Witness  the  cise  of  Terling ; 
and  invariably  the  worst  cases  occur  in  those 
houses  situated  near  an  accumulation  of  filtlu 
Nor  is  the  malignancy  of  such  diseases  only 
increased.  Everj-  malatly  .ipiwars  in  an  exacer- 
bated form  in  the  persons  of  those  living  in  such 
houses,  and  long  subject  to  such  depressing 
iuQuences.  The  .idvocates  of  the  dry  system 
poiDt  to  the  change  which  has  Uiken  place  in 
disease  in  recent  times,  and  kindly  attribute  the 
lowerwl  tyiw  to  water  drain.ige.  The  men  are 
wilfully  blind  who  talk  so.  They  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  on  facts  like  those  I  have  already  cited. 
In  the  country,  then,  where  earth  is  readily  pro- 
curable, and  where  closets  are  generally  outside 
the  dwelling,  this  system  is  likely  to  be  most 
successful.  Its  universal  adoption  in  large  towns 
is  to  be  sincerely  deprecated.  People  may  think 
they  would  thereby  escape  the  expense  of  exten- 
sive drainage  works  ;  that  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  evils  now  complained  of  in  conueo- 
tion  with  our  water  systems  are  remediable.  Let 
us  take  care  that  we  do  not  introduce,  in  their 
stead,  a  system  which  may  entail  greater  cost,  and 
prove  more  inefficacious,  than  that  we  now  pos- 
sess. The  present  controversy  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate one ;  largo  drainage  works  are  at  a  standstill, 
and  towns  are  left  in  their  old,  unwholesome 
state,  until  this  diapute,  which,  by  one  i)arty  at 
least,  is  being  conducted  with  more  noise  than 
judgment,  shall  have  been  settled.  Let  us  hope 
it  will  be  soon ;  but  this  can  only  be  by  either 
eide  partially  giving  way. — I  am,  &o.,         M.  D. 


rSo5  }-DAMP  BRICKWORK. -Ciin  any  of  your  leadere 
iaform  mo  what  Utho  best  thing  to  be  'l"""  °"  ^''-'J'^j' 
M  brickwork,  to  preVBht  damp,  and  uot  <l'»'l°l°-"  ^''^ 
ivork.'  I  should  profbr  somothius  m  the  way  of  a  cheap 
wash,  to  bJ  used  with  aa  ordiuaiy  whitewash  hriuh.  ihe 
brick*  are  very  porous. — A.  li.  C.  D. 

[856  1-CORROSIOX  OF  LEAD  PIPES. -It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  iron  and  lead  are  brought  into  con- 
tact pilvanic  action  takes  place  and  the  iron  K™'1"7V 
dfC'ivi  I  have  recently  found  that  Icld  pipes  embedded  m 
the  earth  weie  so  oaten  away  as  to  require  renewal  alter  a 
few  vear-  I  should  like  to  know  how  to  prevent  this.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  it  is  not  tlio  moisture  m  tho  earth,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  inside  of  the  pipe  through  which  w^•ltor 
wiw  constJiUtlv  px-uing  WM  smooth  and  unimpaired,  l  lua 
is  rather  an  important  ecouomiciil  question,  :ui  thousands  o 
tons  of  lead  piping  aro  being  destroyed  annuaUy,  and 
if  anyone  can  saggest  a  remeily  ho  will  do  a  public  service. 
-II.  H.  

1857  1-TO  CLKANSE  OLD  STONEWORK.— Would  any 
of  voiu-  coriespoudonU  kindly  inform  me  what  I  should 
anl>ly  to  old  stonework  to  cleanse  it  of  coatings  of  whito- 
w^u-h  and  paiut,  and  how  it  should  be  used?  would  potash 
suit  tho  above?— T  H.  A. 

[SSS  )-SPECKS  ON  DRAWING  IWPER.  -WiU  .vou,  or 
someofvour  readers,  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  by 
means  of  vour  Intercommunication,  tho  best  method  to 
lay  on  washes  of  colour  on  rough  drawing  paper,  without 
leaving  small  specks  of  the  paper  uncovered  ?— W.  T.  F. 

1859.]- CHURCH  ABCHITECTnBE.  —  Can  anyone 
inform  me  of  any  book  from  which  I  could  obtain  informa- 
tion aa  to  the  probable  origin  of  the  various  forms  and 
treatment  introduced  into  church  architecture,  and  what 
tho.se  forms,  &£.,  .ai-e  emblematic  or  representative  of  ?—.\ 
Pltpil.  

[StlO]— TWISTED  WALL.-Woiild  any  of  your  roadei-s 
favour  me  with  the  geometrical  workings  of  a  ramped  and 
twistetl  wall  ?    By  so  doing  they  would  oblige — Aspirant. 


BDILDER3' CLERKS'  BENEVOLEKT  INSTITUTION. 
Sir, —By  roferenco  to  yoar  front  page,  it  will  bo  soon 
that  a  special  metiting  U  convened  for  ue.vt  31onday  even- 
ing, to  considei-  whether  a  pre.wut  use  can  be  made  of  the 
Orphan  Asylum  Fund  towards  relieving  the  distress  caused 
by  tho  death  a  short  time  since  of  onoof  our  fellow-workers, 
leavinga  widow  and  large  family  comparatively  destitute. 
I  feel  con&dent  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  our  friends 
to  show  their  sympathy  with  suffering  by  their  attendance, 
and  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  facts  of  which  I  am 
afVmid  some  are  ignorant.  The  committee  h.ive  been  cm- 
L>owere<J  for  pome  time  past  to  grant  temjwrary  relief  (vide 
Rule  5),  but  tho  noce^ity  not  bavin.' arisen,  no  use  has 
been  m.-ide  of  that  power.  I  am  afraid  that  w-hen  this  fact 
becoDieis  better  known  wo  shall  not  want  for  claimants,  and 
therefore  1  would  particularly  pres-i  upon  tho  attention  of 
oar  kind  friends  (eapecially  our  brother  clerks)  the  necessity 
of  affoixling  the  Institution  all  the  aid  in  their  power  either 
by  donations,  subscriptions,  or  recommendation,  or  hotter 
stilt  by  all  three.  Our  funds  are  totally  inadipiato  to  bo 
of  any  other  than  tomporary  avail,  but  the  committee 
look  with  hopefulooss  to  the  future,  in  confidence  that 
their  |>ast  labours  will  not  be  lo.st. 

I  would  al-so  hc^  t'j  acquaint  our  friends  and  supporters 
who  have  not  yet  been  waitcl  uiion  for  their  subscriptions 
that  it  is  almost  imCKissiblo  for  the  committee  to  collect 
them  porsi^nally  and  it  will  bo  esteemed  a  siMijial  favour 
if  they  will  kindly  forwanl  them  to  the  trojisiirer,  Mr. 
Uoury  Sharp.  I  shall  he  very  glad  to  forward  copies  of 
the  ntloa  and  last  annual  report  or  supply  information  to 
Knyoufl  up*>n  apptic-ttiou. — I  am,  &c. , 

F.  T.  .Mll-l.trrr,  Secretary. 


oral  instruction  from  a  master  of  the  mothoil :  but  if  it  be 
only  required  to  learn  how  to  assist  these  instructions, 
"  Hurst's  Siu-veyor's  Handbook"  oontivius  some  very  useful 
memoranda. — F.  R.  „..,.. 

[851.]-"  A.  J.  L."  will  find  ''Hurst  s  Architectural  Sur- 
veyor's Handbook  "  a  great  assistancein  taking  out  quanti- 
ties and  generally  measuring  work,  besides  containing  other 
useful  information.    The  price  is  4s.  6d.— T.  H. 


[801.] -SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT.  —  Mr. 
E<litor, — Will  you  give  mo  some  iuform.atiou  whereby  I 
may  endeavour  to  become  qualilied  to  enter  (say  as  a  clerk) 
in  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ?  I  want  to  know  what 
aro  the  qualifications  and  duties. — Artuur. 

[The  limit  of  ago  for  ordinary  clerks  to  enter  the  depart- 
ment is  from  IS  to  30  years ;  and  the  eoui-se  of  e-vamination 
for  candidates  includes  writing  and  dictation,  transcribing, 
aritlimetic,  geography,  translation  from  one  ancient  or 
modern  foreign  language.  Thes.alary  of  ordinary  clerks  at 
South  Kensington  ranges  from  £100  to  £130  annually-  Of 
cotirse,  there  .are  many  other  offices  besides  that  of  an 
oi-diiiaiy  clerk  to  be  lilled  in  this  department  in  London. 
Let  "Ai-thur"  be  more  specific  in  his  question,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  get  for  him  a  more  specific  answer.  ] 


|nttrcoinnumic;itioii. 


QUESTIONS. 
(952}-MOt?LDS  IN'  OELATIN-E.-Will  yoii,  or  Home 
**' '  ilio  tiiothoi]  of  making  motiM't  in 

^'  ^"  *  or  Mlpliuttjr  ra.-*ts.  t^ijjcther  with 

'*"^  f  1.0  ca^t  from  tho  acid  of  tho  col. v 

tina  iii..iii.i    ;— ti.  in. mas. 

,  I8o3.j-GOLD  LETTERING  ON  3IARBLE.  —  I  should 
like  to  know  tho  best  method  of  preparinfc  engraved  lottera 
ID  nurble  ao  tha'  gold  leaf  may  be  applied  wMtc  endure. 


(SM.J  -  RAMPIXO  TWIST.— Will  some  correspondent  be 
fcmd  enongh  to  furoInh  mo  with  geometrical  working  Iino3 
ftr  A  ramping  twist  (m  per  skottih),  also  giving  directions 


how  to  work  ii?-(a  »batroent;  c  coping,  I2in.  bioad  )-An 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

A  general  strike  of  stonemasons  has  taken  place  at  Old- 
ham. The  dispute  relates  to  both  questions  of  time  and 
money.  The  masters  are  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  carry 
their  point. 

The  operative  paintera  of  Bradford  some  weeks  ago  struck 
work  for  an  advance  of  wages— from  ojd.  to  6d.  per  hour. 
The  mastei-3  resisted  the  application  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unreasonable;  and  the  men,  who  alleged  that  an  im- 
plied acquiescence  had  been  previously  made,  offered  to 
submit  the  matter  to  arbitiation,  but  their  employers 
refused.  The  different  masters  have  now  obtained  a  supply 
of  hands  from  London.  The  men  who  struck  work  have 
consequently  started  an  industrial  society  (limited),  with,  it 
is  said,  great  promise  of  success. 

The  turnout  by  the  bricklayers  of  Stockport  for  an 
advance  of  wages  has  collapsed.  The  introduction  of  fresh 
hands  from  London  and  the  midland  districts  has  enabled 
the  masters  to  resume  business.  Such  of  the  d  issentiouts  as 
have  been  obstinate  have  lost  their  shops,  and  their  places 
are  now  occupied  by  non-unionists.  The  contest  Ls  over, 
and  the  pickets  have  disappeared  as  intimidatore  of  the 
imported  bricklayers. 

On  ilonday  evening  a  meeting  of  operative  painters  was 
held  at  Wolverhampton  to  consider  the  desii-ability  of 
placiuii  the  trade  on  a  better  footing  than  it  now  occupies 
in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  building  trades.  With  little 
or  no  discussion  it  was  resolved — "That  we  solicit  the 
masters  for  the  sum  of  Is.  advance,  and  a  reduction  of  two 
hours  of  the  Saturday."  It  was  explained  that  the  time  at 
which  it  was  desired  work  should  cease  on  the  Saturday 
was  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  wages  were  to  be  paid, 
either  on  the  job  or  at  the  shop. 

The  masons  of  Wigan  have  struck  wox'k  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  which  they  had  given  notice.  The  great  point  was 
a  proposed  reduction  of  six  hours  per  week,  and  this  the 
masters  have  determined  to  withstand. 

The  plumbers'  strike  at  Edinburgh  is  ended.  One  by 
one,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  employers  gave  way, 
which  led  to  a  general  yielding  almost  immediately. 
Plumbers'  wages  are  therefore  now  6d.  per  hour  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Leitli. 


REPLIES, 

[S42,]— DRAIN  TRAPS.— "  A  Town  Surveyor"  recom- 
mends in  answer  to  my  query  that  the  traps  should  bo  kept 
outside  the  house,  and  I  agree  with  him  ;  siich  a  course  is 
desirable  whex'o  practicable.  His  experience  is.  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  position  of  the  sink  admits  of  such  an 
aarrangement.  My  experience,  in  London,  ia  entirely 
different;  in  houses  in  confined  localities,  with  under- 
ground kitcbons,  and  in  housemaid's  sinks  on  the  upper 
floors  communicating  with  water-closet  soil  pipes,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  D  trap  would  be  a  most  useful  contrivance. — 

J.   KlRKDY. 

[S42  ]— The  most  effective,  cheap,  and  simple  is  the  com- 
mon 4  in.  stone  ware  S  trap,  the  same  pattern  as  the  lower 
part  of  Messrs.  DouUon  and  Watts'  closet,  as  sliown  in  the 
I3uii.Div(J  News  last  week;  no  better  can  bo  made.  Be 
particular  to  have  tho  joints  of  the  drain  pipes  made  per- 
fectly tight,  aathoy  pass  through  the  wall ;  and  if  there  be 
an  old  brack,  or  stone  drain,  put  drain  pipes  in  the  place 
of  it,  or  the  sower  gast-s  will  bo  liable  to  pass  up  tlie  cavities 
and  escape  in  different  parts  of  tlie  house.  Bring  the  top 
part  of  the  trap  to  tho  levul  of  tlie  flags,  so  as  to  have  easy 
access  to  it,  and  let  tho  low  uml  be  connected  to  the  drain 
pipes  with  a  bend  or  elbow.  If  there  bo  a  bell  trap,  cut 
the  middle  part  out  of  it,  dispense  with  the  cup,  solder  tho 
grate  down,  and  a  liin.  pipe  will  do  to  connect  tho  sink 
to  tho  trap,  and  leave  room  to  admit  a  small  ladle  to  clean 
it  when  required  without  disturbing  the  pipe.  I  have  had 
the  above  kind  of  traps  in  use  for  upwards  of  12  years, 
and  never  had  anything  to  ilo  at  tliom,  or  had  any  com- 
plaints of  anything  offensive  from  tliem.  If  there  bo  a 
rain-water  tank  under  the  fioor  it  is  xs  necessary  to  trap 
the  overflow  as  the  sink. — CoS8TANT  Headkr. 

[S42.J-A  "Town  Surveyor's''  remarks  last  week  were 
very  nseful.  Too  much  attention  can  scarcely  be  paid  to 
such  a  aulyect  now  tho  hot  weather  is  coming  on.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association,  one  of  the 
i-pe.ikora  called  attention  to  a  now  and  simple  drain  pipe, 
recently  introduciMl  by  Mr.  Antill,  of  Mertou-road,  Wanda- 
worth.  The  arrangement  nio^t  eflcctually  prevents  tho 
c-^cape  of  gas  from  the  drain.  Of  cour«  .  the  adoptinn  of 
that,  or  any  other  trap,  will  depend,  to  «.  ,i'-at  extent,  on 
tho  price  charged  for  it.— A.  W. 

[A  shoi-t  description  of  tho  trap  referred  to  will  be  seen 
in  another  column.]      

[Sl7.]-\VR0UGnT-IR0N  PLATR  GIRDER.— We  can 
supply  plates  gin.  thick  and  upwards,  up  to  ."jft.  7iu,  wide 
and  8ft.  2iu.  long,  maximum  weight  U  cwt.,  at  prices  which 
wo  shall  be  happy  to  (piote.  Wo  charge  extras  beyond 
theae  dimensions  and  weight. — Ridowav  and  Belleboche 
20,  Coleman-streot,  London. 


r850.]-8ELF-ACTING  ASH  CLOSET— You  can  witnef.« 
Moule's  Patent  Portable  Kartb  Closet  in  daily  operation  at 
29,  Bedford-street,  Strand.  Ashes  are  not  so  good  o  deodo- 
rant as  earth,  and  cannot  well  bo  used.— S.  H. 

[851.1-TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES.-"  A.  J  L  "  will 
fmd  tho  "  Young  SurveyorV  Preceptor,"  by  Mr.  John  Roid 
published  by  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co  ,  iJio  best  work  on 
quantities;  price  Hi*. — li.  L.  G. 

tS51.]— A  work  that  will  in.struct  Iiow  to  tako  out  quanti- 
ties w  always  Ixiing  inquired  for  in  tho  Building  News 
Nothing  but  practical  experience  wUl  tcaoh  this  art,  and 


STAINED    GLASS. 


The  east  window  of  St.  Silas'  Church,  Lozells,  consisting 
of  three  lancet  lights,  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  subjects  of  the  centre  light  are  St.  Silas  preaching  and 
SS.  Silas  and  Paul  delivered  from  the  Philippian  prison. 
The  side  lights  are  filled  with  two  medallions,  containing 
figures  of  the  Evaugelists— SS.  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the 
dexter  light,  and  SS.  Luke  and  John  in  the  sinister— with 
their  respective  emblems.  The  window  accords  in  style 
with  the  early  period  of  the  avcbitecturo,  viz.,  thirteenth 
century,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co. 

A  memorial  window  has  been  designed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  and  presented  to  Buccleuch-street  church,  Edin- 
burgh. The  subject  is  taken  from  tlie  21st  and  22Qd  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations,  and  represents  a  bride— typilV- 
ing  the  New  Jerusalem— adorned  to  meet  her  husband. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  and  Son. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS.  ETC. 

A  handsome  memorial  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Iato 
Sir  T.  Noon  Talfourd,  who  for  many  years  represented  the 
borough  of  Reading  in  Parliament,  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  new  lodge  room  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  that 
town,  in  which  institution  the  distinguished  judge  took  a 
great  interest.  It  is  on  glass,  beautifully  enamelled,  and  is 
the  gift  of  Messrs.  Gladden,  of  Readuig,  two  active  sup- 
porters of  the  society. 

Nearly  £.U'>00  has  been  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  statuH  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  Rosse. 
The  committee  are  about  to  communicate  witli  Mr.  Foley, 
the  eminent  sculptor.  The  statue  is  to  be  erected  in  Pav- 
sonstown. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Stoke  Permanent 
Building  Society  was  held  recently.  Mr.  Geo.  Turner  in  the 
chair.  The  report  stated  that  the  society  was  steadily  pro- 
gi'essing  both  in  its  operations  and  numerical  strength, 
the  present  number  of  shares  being  1,050,  being  an  increaae 
in  tho  last  two  years  of  nearly  400.  Tho  profits  made  during 
tlio  yoar  enabled  the  committee  to  recommend  a  dividend 
of  Ij  percent,  in  addition  to  the  5  per  cent,  compound 
interest  according  to  the  tables.  £5,027  had  been  advanced 
on  good  mortgage  security.  The  accounts  and  report  were 
adopted. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Caution  to  Builders. — On  Thursday,  John 
Norri?,  builder,  waa  charged  at  the  Maidatone 
Petty  SessioriH,  with  buildinj?  thrco  housGB  ia 
Albert-slreot,  Porryfields,  contrary  to  the  bye 
laws.  Mr.  Hoar,  clerk  to  the  local  board,  briefly 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  aud  Raid 
that  he  thought  the  defendant'?!  plans  which  he 
first  sent  in  to  the  board  had  been  rejected;  he 
had  not  sent  any  othei  s,  but  had  gone  on 
building.  Uo  then  called  the  borough  surveyor, 
who  stated  that  the   three  houses  in   quijstion 
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consisted  of  basement,  ground  floor,  and  first 
floor.  He  had  measared  the  pitch  of  the 
vario'js  room?,  and  the  third  bedroom  on  the 
first  floor  was  7ft.  SJin.,  the  other  rooms  being 
of  the  regulated  height,  Sft.  He  visited  the 
building  as  many  a  dozen  times  while  it  was  in 
the  course  of  erection,  but  did  not  warn  Mr. 
Norris  that  he  was  building  contrary  to  the  act, 
AS  till  the  roof  was  on  he  could  not  tell  at  what 
pitch  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  wonld  be.  If 
defendant  had  chosen  to  have  had  a  sloped  ceil- 
ing instead  of  a  fquare  one  he  would  have  come 
within  the  act.  The  chairman  said  the  case  was 
fully  proved.  It  appeared  to  the  bench  to  be  a 
piece  of  obsiiuacy  on  tho  part  of  the  defendant, 
as  slavery  trifling  expense  the  room  could  have 
been  made  according  to  law.  To  uark  their  dis-- 
approbation  of  his  wilfully  disobeying  the  law, 
the  defendant  would  be  fined  403.  and  costs. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoN. — Royal  Tustitnte  of  British  Arcbitecta. — Paper  ou 
"The  Foreign  Artists  Employed  iu  England 
iluring  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  their  lii- 
tlutiuce  on  British  Art,"  by  51.  Digbv  Wyatt, 
F.R.I.BA. 

TuKS. — luatitute  of  Civil  Elngineers. — Discussion  on  "En- 
gineering Philosophv."  "  The  Durabihty  of 
Materials,"  by  Mr.'  E.  Clark,  M.  luet  C.E  ,  S. 

WED.^Sooiety    of    Arts, — *'  On   the   Condition    of  the 
Agricultural  Labourer,"  by  J.  Bailey  Deutou, 
Egq. 
Geological  Society,  S 

Fbi.— Architectural  Association. — "  Modem  Fximiture," 
by  C.  L.  Eaatlake,  Esq. 

Hat. — Associated  Arts  Institute. — Paper  on  "  The 
Qualities  which  Conatiiutethe  Artistic  Mind." 
By  Jania^  Barry,  Esq. 


fur  (Dffice  (iLaWe. 


In  laying  the  keystone  on  a  church  at 
Coventry,  on  Tuesday,  a  ceremony  which  was 
conducted  with  full  masonic  honourp,  Lord  Ltigh 
said  he  held  in  his  hand  tho  mallet  with  which 
King  Charles  II.  laid  the  first  stone  of  St.  Paul';;, 
and  which  was,  after  the  ceremony,  presented 
by  his  Majesty  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by 
whom  it  was  given  to  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
No.  2,  in  Loudon. 

On  Thursday  week  Mr.  H.  Ottley,  according 
to  annual  custom,  delivered  a  discourse  "  On  the 
Art  Season,"  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Pine  Arts.  The  speaker 
made  a  rapid  survey  of  the  art  history  of  the 
year,  including  all  points  of  interest  connected 
with  public  works,  and  the  products  of  art  as  dis- 
played at  the  exhibitions  of  the  season  and  in 
the  printsellers'  windows.  In  the  first-named 
branch  of  his  snbject  he  referred  particularly  to 
the  late  competitions  for  the  Law  Courts  and  the 
National  Gallery,  which  had  each  resulted  in  a 
dead  lock,  and  which  had  been  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  hoped  they  would  be  thrown  aside  alto- 
gether, and  the  questions  reopened  anew. 
Speaking  of  the  hundredth  exhibition  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  now  just  opened,  Mr.  Otiley 
said  that,  whether  considered  aa  a  whole,  or  in 
its  parts,  it  did  not  warrant  the  repetition  of  the 
hackneyed  description  of  newspaper  critics,  as 
being  "fully  up  to  the  average  of  former  yeMS." 
Ou  the  contrary,  he  considered  that  it  was  an  un- 
precedentedly  bad  exhibition,  and  one  discredita- 
ble to  the  arts  of  the  country.  He  did  not  think 
there  was  a  picture  in  the  whole  range  of  it 
which  the  country  would  be  prepared  to  put  for- 
ward, whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as  fairly 
representing  the  status  of  our  art.  This  was  a 
Bad  reflection,  and  on  this  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Academy  the  question 
thrusts  itself  on  the  mind  how  far  that  institution 
would  have  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  result 
as  it  stood  before  them. 

_  Dr.  Whitmt.re,  the  medical  oSicer  for  Mary- 
lebone,  iu  his  last  monthly  return,  says  the  large 
number  of  40  deaths  from  consumption  and  40 
deaths  from  bronchitis  testify  to  the  destroying 
effects  of  the  cold  easterly  and  north-easterly 
winds  which  prevailed  during  the  past  month,  and 
onght  to  furnish  a  warning  of  the  risk  and 
danger  incurred  by  persons  who  are  accustomed 
Ji  the  early  spring  to  throw  off  their  ordinary 
winter  clothing  and  adopt  that  which  is  only 
adapted  to  warm  geuial  weather. 

A  soldiers'  industrial  exhibition  was  opened  at 
Lncknow,  in  March  last.  The  Government  ad- 
vanced 6,000  rs.  for  prizes. 


The  Art  Exhibition  in  Bombay,  on  which  we 
commented  recently  (Building  News,  No.  692). 
has  proved  successful.  12,570  people  visited 
the  exhibition  during  the  three  weeks  it  was 
open.  The  receipts  amounted  to  14,600  is  ,  and 
the  expenses  were  a  little  over  ",000  rs.  Mr. 
Ellis  was  the  soul  of  the  exhibition.  He,  how- 
ever, found  a  zealous  co-operator  iu  the  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Griffiths. 

The  marvellous  rise  in  real  property  iu  the 
metropolis  of  Ameiiea  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing:— The  south  corner  of  Broadway  and  Bond- 
street  has  been  valued  within  a  lifetime  at 
10  dola.  ;  it  was  sold  once  for  250  dols.,  then 
oftVred  for  500  dels.,  then  for  2,800  dols.,  and  in 
1S39  was  again  sold  for  18,000  dols.  Recently 
200,000  dols.  have  been  offered  for  it  and 
declined. 

The  department  of  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  enriched  during  the  year. 
Amongst  the  contributions  is  a  skull  sculptured 
in  marble,  rather  larger  than  nature,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  palaces  cf  Tiberius  at 
Capri.  This  skull,  which  appears  to  belong  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Greek  art,  seems  to  have 
been  carefully  modelled  from  nature,  certain  ab- 
normal peculiarities  of  the  original  being  exactly 
reproduced. 

The  publication  of  the  "National  Records  of 
England  and  of  Scotland  "  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  It  is 
proposed  then  to  publish  the  fuc  similes  of 
"National  Records  of  Ireland." 

We  are  informed  that  the  Government,  with  a 
view  of  constituting  a  separate  department  of 
science  and  art  for  Ireland,  analogous  iu  its  con- 
stitution to  the  existing  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment in  London,  and  of  amalgamating,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  existing  institutions  in  Ireland  re- 
ceiving State  grants  for  ecieuce  or  art,  have  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  to  report  on  the  best 
means  of  carrying  out  this  object. 

Lord  Kinnaird  writes  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
that  he  has  received  a  letter  from  a  working 
man  expressing  the  wishes  of  a  large  body  of  his 
class  in  the  east  of  London  that  the  removal  of 
the  natural  history  collection  from  the  British 
Museum  should  be  prevented,  as  he  says  truly 
that  by  its  removal  the  great  attraction  to  the 
working  classes  would  be  destroyed.  From 
their  earliest  youth  the  poorer  classes  delight  iu 
animals,  and  those  within  reach  of  the  British 
Museum  are  often  led  by  their  examination  of  the 
different  specimens  of  natural  history  there  to 
visit  other  parts  of  the  museum,  and  thus  a 
general  taste  is  created  for  the  sciences  or  works 
of  art. 

The  works  connected  with  the  viaduct  across 
the  valley  of  the  Fleetare  progressing  favourably. 
The  western  section  of  the  new  street  leading 
from  Hatton-garden  to  Smithfield  is  completed 
and  paved  as  far  as  Farringdon.road,  and  the 
eastern  section  from  thence  to  the  Dead  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market  is  being  advanced  favourably. 
Another  new  street  connecting  that  just  alluded 
to  is  being  formed,  and  will  run  parallel  to  Far- 
riugdon-road,  into  Pan  ingdon. street,  passing 
beneath  the  viaduct  on  the  Holborn  side  ;  the 
carriage-way  of  this  is  being  macadamised  and 
the  footway  paved.  The  portion  of  the  viaduct 
at  the  top  of  Holborn-hill  is  being  paved  and 
brought  to  a  level  with  Holborn,  and  active  pre- 
parations are  in  progress  to  connect  the  eastern 
and  western  sections  of  the  viaduct  by  ponderous 
iron  girders  at  the  north  end  of  Farringdon- 
street. 

The  notorious  "  Jack  Flint "  has  been  liberated 
from  Bedford  gaol  after  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spurious 
arrow  heads.  The  local  papers  caution  the 
public  against  him.  Wo  confess,  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  that  when  we  daily  see  auctions 
carried  on  at  which  sham  ancient  pictures,  sham 
old  china,  sham  curios  of  all  kinds,  and  sham  old 
wines,  are  openly  disposed  of  at  fancy  prizes,  we 
cannot  help  asking  onrselves  why  poor  Flint 
Jack  has  been  incarcerated  for  a  yeariu  Bedford 
gaol.  There  is  at  present  at  Birmingham  a 
manufacture  of  bronze  phalli,  which  are  exported 
in  considerable  numbers  to  be  retailed  to  col- 
lectors who  visit  the  environs  of  Naples  ;  and 
nobody  thinks  of  sending  the  person  who  manu- 
factures them  to  gaol  under  Lord  Campbell's  or 
under  any  other  Act  of  Parliament. 


Mr.  Headlam's  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  determined  to  report  in  favour  of 
a  new  chamber  to  be  erected  in  the  Commons 
Court,  according  to  a  plau  suggested  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  A.R.A.  The  committee  came  to  this 
decision  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  plans 
of  foreign  Houses  of  Assembl.v,  and  of  various 
modes  of  enlarging  tho  present  House  suggested 
by  nu-mbers  of  the  committee  and  others.  The 
new  House  is  to  contain  569  members,  and  with 
new  division  lobbies  and  other  necessary  ad- 
juncts is  estimated  to  cost  £120,000.  Tho  pre- 
sent House  is  to  bo  restored  to  its  original 
appearance  as  designed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
and  is  to  be  retained  as  the  entrance  lobby  to 
the  new  House.  It  will  be  available  for  use  as 
at  present  while  the  new  House  is  in  course  of 
erection. 

We  learn  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Archi- 
tects' Benevolent  Society,  just  published,  that 
the  financial  depression  generally  felt  during 
the  past  year  has  affected  the  funds  of  the 
society.  Slany  great  works  have  been  post- 
poned or  abandoned,  and  a  number  of  private 
undertakings  have  been  checked  ;  and  tho  de- 
mands on  the  society  have  increased.  There- 
port  says  the  funds  of  the  society  are  alike 
available  for  administering  relief  to  those  over- 
come by  sickness  or  distress,  who  have  pursued 
their  professional  labours  either  in  London  or 
the  provinces,  the  sole  object  being  that  of 
alleviating  tho  sad  consequences  of  those  re- 
verses to  which  all  are  liable.  During  the  past 
year  a  great  many  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  list  from  Manchester,  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  other  towns  will  follow  tihe 
example  thus  presented. 

Tho  Royal  Cummission,  consisting  of  Sir  W.  T, 
Deuisou  (Chief  Commissioner),  E.  Frankland, 
Esq.,  aLd  J.  C.  Morton,  Esq.,  will  shortly  hold  a 
preliminary  meeting  at  the  otiicta  of  the  late 
"Rivera  Pollntiou  Commissio:),"  2,  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  to  settle  their  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  understood  that  the  rivers  in  the 
north  of  England  will  be  the  first  subject  of 
inquiry  before  the  Commissioners. 


|!atcnts  for  |iibciitioiis 

CONNECTED   WITH    THE     BUILDIN'Q     TRADE. 


2S53  R.  GEORGE.  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for 
Warming  AND  Ventilating  Apartments  or  Builcincs. 
Dated   October  11,1867. 

This  invention  consists  in  forming  a  portable  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  with  a  chamber  of  thiu  sheet 
iron  enclosing  a  grate  or  fireplace,  the  chamber  being  of 
such  dimensions  that  the  products  of  combustion  will 
circulate  within  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  part  with  a 
large  proportion  of  their  heat,  and  in  arranging  within 
such  chamber  a  pipe  or  other  contrivance  of  thin 
sheet  iron  through  which  a  curreut  of  air  passes  from 
the  exterior  to  the  Luteriur  of  the  chamber  or  building 
to  be  warmed  or  ventilated,  and,  further,  in  so 
arranging  the  chamber  or  case  and  the  pipe  or  contrivanca 
through  wliich  the  air  is  admitted  tliat  the  burning  fuel 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  them,  hut  only  the  heated 
products  of  combustiou  arising  from  the  combustion 
of  such  fuel,  substantially  as  described. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

2S80  J.  C.  PEARCE.  Improvements  in  Firegrates 
AND  Furnaces.     Dated  October  14,  1S67. 

Here  the  grate  bars  are  connected  together  alternately 
so  as  to  form  two  or  more  lots,  which,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, are  termed  lifting  bars  and  traversiug  bars  ;  the 
former  work  up  and  down  edgwiae,  and  the  latter  back- 
ward and  forward  lengthwise.  In  a  conveoieut  situation, 
about  the  front  of  the  furnace,  is  tixed  a  revolving  shaft 
provided  with  cranks  or  eccentrics,  from  which  there- 
quired  motions  are  communicated  through  suitable  rods 
and  levers  to  the  giate  bars.  A  hopper  or  other  recep- 
tacle for  the  fuel  is  formed  at  the  front  of  the  grate,  above 
the  bars,  and  is  fitted  with  ai;  adjustable  plate  for  regulat- 
ing or  stopping  the  supply  of  fuel  to  the  furnace.— Patent 
abandoned. 

2991  n.  ADCOCK,  Improv-ements  is  KiLNa  tor 
Burning  Pipes,  Tiles.  Bricks,  Pots,  and  Earthen- 
ware.    Dated   October  24,    1867. 

The  patentee  claims  economising  the  heat  in  kilns  for 
burning;  pipes,  tiles,  bricks,  and  earthenware  articles,  by 
causing  the  waste  heat  from  one  kiln  to  pass  into  a  second, 
and  thence  to  a  third  or  more  kilna,  aaand  for  tho  purposeB 
»et  forth. — Patent  completed. 

2933  F.  W.  WADE.  Improvements  in  the  Internal 
Decorations  OF  Dwelling  Houses  and  Public  Build- 
ings, AND  IN  the  Mode  of  Manufacturing  and  Fixing 
THE  Same.     Dated  October  19, 1867. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  such  decorations 
either  wholJy  or  partly  of  cast  iion,  thereby  facilitating 
the  fitting  up  of  the  same,  and  affording  great  scope  for 
elaborate  aud  durable  ornamentation  at  a  small  eKpense. 
In  making  these  decorations  the  patterns  are  made  in 
one  or  more  parts,  and  of  any  convenient  leugth,  and  the 
castings  are  nailed  or  secured  to  the  walls  or  ceUiogs,  or 
to   both.     The   improvementa  in  making   ceiling  centres 
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con.  'he    ii<ilt«ni   in  nuiialiiig    segments,  so 

Ihai  ;...  _  litro   cftubecwt  from  a  snuill  sectional 

palUtm. — I'attiiU  Abautloued. 

?Sr'0     C.      U.     COLLKTTE.         lilPROVEMENTS     IS    THE 

:  >x  or  FuiJiiTH  or  Stairs  commonly  called 
(A  comniiiuicitioD.)      Dated  October  1-', 

I  i  out  iu  tliofuHowiDgininner: — 

Tbi:  -^taivs   being  given,  the  invcutor 

t.ik  '!>.  4tr  other  metal  of  a  sufficient 

'it   may  have  to  bear,  aud 

Uo  cutit  iu  the  iruu  plate 

f  T  the  titeiv^  of  the  btain, 

..1^,;  ron  is   n«>t  made   usually 

in  j;  ;.  iigthnf  the  uliiw  of  shei't 

Ipp.t,  :  ironplite,  imiusl   end  to 

'1%-eted  ill  the  inside  sudi- 

L-.M*e.     Ho  then  bends  the 

r  »4imiicM  necc;wary  for  the 

nit.    .-I    I',  k  ■■   •■.    i.i-' ..I..... -i   :-u»ir8,      K^ich   Hngle  in  the 

pUte  inm  string  tK^ml  IS  cm  n»tUorUoo|wi  thiin  wuuid   bo 

rittL-ui^ary   if  in  wixkI.   to  receive    the  back  or  heol  of  the 

...I     .:i.,.i  ..   .,  ..I    rrm,   or    stone.      He   cuts  in  each 

-vcrt.  one  at  the  heel  of  the  truad 

r' the  tread  Iwlow.  int^i  which  the 

,...,..,.  :i.  iirottier  snitahle   met;U,    and 

wiiicli    lA  -  ■    icklieA*  ;«  the  atrins  boanl)  c;\n 

ri:ler,  and  •  >  r  rigidity.     He  makes  use  of  the 

piu.-"- ■■' -'■  a   in   forniin;;   the  atringboard, 

bi>n-i  t' aii'ri'.e  in>nH  and   supports,  and 

the.  lonuaking  the   Ilight  of  sUiirs; 

thu-  These  pieces  wjrve  in  jmtting  up 

thf  1'  ihu  end  of  each  riser  ho  cuts    at    ttie 

eui)  !   a  little    depth   in^)   the  l(>ngthof  the 

ri'cr. ;•  r.ithor  longer  tliaii   the  width  of  the 

Hi  'hi  vi'  Nt^iins,  and  lie  bends  one  jxart  forward  and  the 
ullicr  Ijackwurd,  ift  as  to  form  a  crampor  fastening  ia  the 
wall,  thus  givini;  great  solidity  to  each  step,  and,  in  cose 
of  tire.  preVL'utins  thefall  of  the  staircase.  Ho  fixe.'*  the 
UaliLtter^  to  the  iron  iilat«' of  the  htring-lKi.'vrd  instead  of 
into  tlie  trt.nd.  To  carry  the  plast<jriii;  underneath  the 
aiair*  he  proceeds  ill  tht^  samo  manner  as  in  otlier  stairs, 
except  that,  iast&id  of  laths  of  wood,  he  fixes  to  the  risers 
Kuiall  pieces  of  iron  cut  from  the  string-board  ,  which  are 
riveted  to  and  project  below  the  tread,  and  carry  strong 
inm  wires  Imigitudiually  for  the  support  of  the  plaster.— 
Tatent  abandoned. 

2319  J.  CUBITT.  The  Presebvatios  from  Decay 
or  Stone,  Metai,  or  utiigr  Substances,  axd  for 
Hariirsino    or  Glazi.so   tuimr   Surfaces,    so  as   to 

PREVrjiT     SUUKE     or     DiRT     FROM    ADHERING    TO     TBEM. 

Dated  Oct.iWr  17,  1S07. 

H-jre  the  inventor  applies  to  the  surface  to  bo  preserved 
or  hardened  a  Uiiuid  c»nii)»sitiou  which  has  the  property 
of  hardening  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  he  after- 
war^Is  heats  the  surface  ho  prepared  by  means  of  a  blast 
or  current  of  hot  air,  vapour,  gas,  or  flame  forcibly  ini- 
l>clli-4l  n;;;::iinat  it,  or  by  means  of  a  jot  of  sui>orheated 
kte;im.  Theingre<lieutMof  the  Iii.)uid  composition  or  gl;\7a 
will  vary  acconling  to  the  nature  of  tho  subatiiuce  to 
which  it  i^  to  tw  applied.  A  comiKisitiou  of  two  jiarts  of 
atumioiX,  two  parts  of  hydmfhioric  acid,  and  one  of  caustic 
)K»tash,  afterwards  nibb.-d  up  with  ten  parts  of  saturated 
volutiuQ  uf  8  ticate  of  9o<laor  jiotash,  forms  a  good  gliuing 
lii)aid  for  several  kinds  of  stone  and  brick, — Patent  akiu  - 
donod. 

2903  J.  WHITE.  Improvements  is  Means  ron  Ven- 
TiLATis"  liuiLDiNos  AND  other  PLACES.  Dated  October 
22.  UC7. 

This  iDvention  ralatea  to  means  for  withdrawing  vitiated 
air  from  a  r<x>m  or  enclosed  space.  For  this  purpose  tho 
patentee  forms  apertures  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room  or 
cncIose<rI  space,  and  he  employs  suitablo  channels  or  pas- 
sages communicating  therewith,  and  with  a  chamber  con- 
nected with  the  grate  or  fireplace  employed  to  warm  such 
room  or  enclosed  space,  and  from  sucli  chamber  a  pipo  or 
channel  i-*  canie<l  a  short  distance  up  the  flue.  Thus,  by 
the  heat  generate"!  by  tho  grate  or  fireplace  iu  tho  chamber 
councel<'*l  therewith,  tho  air  contained  iu  Kuch  chamber 
in  raruHed,  and  in  passing  oft' by  tho  flue  such  rarefied  air 
carries  away  with  it  tho  vitiated  air  from  the  room  or 
enclr>Myi  spaco  Tho  vitiated  air  paa^es  through  tho  apcr- 
turet  in  tho  ceiling,  an«l  by  tho  channel.-i  or  pas.-iages  into 
tho  chamtKrr  connected  with  tho  grate  or  fireplace,  and 
ont  thereof  through  tho  pipe  into  the  flue.— Patent  com- 
ploled. 

3908  R.  WEARE.  Impbovements  in-,  anp  ih  Appara- 
Tr^  roR,  the- Treatmkst  and  for  the  REt:EpTio.v  of 
Urine  AN-r.  Fie.  \l  .Mattkp..     Dated  Octolwr  21,  1867. 

Ucro  tlio  (katuntee  enipluys  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  urine  and  fiead  matter  a  vessel,  by  i>reforunce  of 
ncvlindrical  form,  and  ch«ed  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Within  this  vvs:4t.*l  Is  an  inner  liniiii; ;  it  may  bo  con- 
veniently of  perforated  zinc  ;  tho  sides  of  the  vessel  are 
thus  double,  ancl  the  spaco  enclosed  is  packed  full  of 
powdered  charcoal  and  dry  earth,  or  other  deodorising 
jxtwder.  Tho  stiil  pijK)  from  tho  ordinary  closet  pan  is 
connocteil  with  tho  l^jp  of  the  vc^cl  ;  s »  that  the  urine  and 
ftccal  m.'\tter  from  tho  pan  aro  dbichargcd  into  tho  interior 
of  the  \KA*e\.  Tho  more  fluid  matters  then  filter  through 
Uiodcfxlorising  material  into  channels  which  are  formed 
for  it  against  the  outer  sides  of  tho  vcA*el,  and  which  are 
pGrfonitcd,  and  those  cliannols  lead  the  fluid  matters  to  a 
small  pip'jconncct«4l  with  the  bottom  of  tho  Teasel,  and 
with  a  drain.— Pftteutcomplotc<l. 

3O02  I*  STOCKMAN.  Improvements  in  the  Cos- 
sTBifTioN  of  Roi.i.eiu  FOR  WiNDow  Bmnds.  Dated 
October  Sr*.  1807. 

Here  the  patentee  divides  tho  roller  through  about  tho 
rential  lino  thcTcof  into  two  parts  loiigitudin;illy  (except 
that  he  doos  not  n.4unUy  divide  irs  extreme  end-'),   and  ho 

*- l,,if  ...|i.l   and   tho  other  slightly   hollowe<l    out 

I).  Those  parta  ho  c<^>nnects  together  by 
■  that  action  similar  to  that  of  a  boi  and 
1  lito  tho  now  hollowc4l   part  of  the  n>ll.;r 


irak  B^fes. 


has ' 

hiii. 
lid  . 


he  fixo-t  ik  c->iivouionl  number  of  small  tenter  hooks  ... 
catches,  whereby  the  upiwr  e«lge  of  tho  blinJ  ia  to  be 
B«cur.d  f..  tl,..  r.lltfr,  attd  to  facilitate  tho  atrttchm«ntof 
^"•'  'rs  to  provide  tho  same  with  eyelet  holes 

'^'''  'be  said   tenter   hi>oks,   pins,  or  catches, 

•"^  I  1  i-i  "■■cure*!   tho  two  part^oftiio   roMur 

»f'  <".  and  then  tho  blind  will  be  tightly 

I'P' ■  >  'ho  two  pftrt*  are   firmly   keitt  in 

*^"'  ^  h»cl(,  or  h.x.k  and  eye,  orother 

suitable  fvitcnor— I'ateot  oomplelod. 


TENDERS. 

Brixton.— For  the  erection  of  Moatyn-rond  ■\Vesloyau 
Church,  Brixton.  John  Tarring,  architect,  09,  Basinghall 
street,  E  C.  :— 

J.  D.  Uobsou  iSOS^t  17  ft 

John  Kirk    9730  0  0 

Browne  and  Robiusou 9325  0  0 

Hill  and  Stms 9175  0  0 

Braclar  aud  Son 9095  0  0 

W.  Heushaw   SS90  0  0 

Jackson  and  Shaw 886-^  0  0 

Nowmim  and  Maun  8706  0  0 

Htj^rgH 8644  0  0 

Joseph  thompsou SlC5  0  0 

Saunders  8450  0  0 

Slyers  and  Sou  (accepted)   82»3  0  0 

Co  vevtkv.— Tenders  for  warehouse  fo^Me^a^s  J.  and  J. 
Cash.    Go-irgo  Taylor,  architect.    W.  W.  Harris,  quantities. 

Dntton,  Coventry £4(300 

Make|>eace.  Coventry  4400 

Chandler.  Coventry  4:i-J0 

Ilardwick  and  Hon,  Birmingham 4275 

Matthews,  Birmingham  4-270 

Jetr.-rev  and  Pritchard,  Birmingham  ,..     4.'6;> 

H;vllatn  and  Co.,  Coventry 4200 

W.  and  J.  Webb,  Birmingham  4000 

S.  Briggs,  Birmingham    S9;9 

Mofl'iitt,  Birmingham   ;iS72 

J.  Barusley,  Binningham 394S 

Slarriott,  Coventry  (accepted)    9927 

Drf.sde.v.— For  the  erection  of  parsonage.  Mr.  C. 
Lynam,  architect,  Stoke-on-Trent: — 

luskip   £1500 

Barlow 12S0 

Collia  and  Hudson  (accepted) 1200 

Ks'riELD. — For  taking  down  steam  flour  mill  and  erect- 
ing a  pair  of  cottages  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hart.  F.  Cushiug, 
surveyor : — 

Bayes  £210 

Field  and  Son   iHO 

Cross  (accepted)    140 

Enfieid. — For  erecting  four  cottages  and  public  houae 
for  Mr.  Ives.     F.  Cushing,  surveyor  :■- 

M.  Holbert  (accepted) £750 

Erith. — For  taking  down  buildings  and  erecting  a  pair 
of  villas.     F.  Gushing,  surveyor:  — 

Thompson    £545    0 

Churchill 440     0 

Archibald 390  10 

Dowsett  (accepted) ;(S7  10 

Han*i,ev. — For  alterations  in  and  additions  to  the  Angel 
Inn.     Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Palmer,  architects,   Uanley  :  — 

Sutton £897    0    0 

Ogden 650    0    0 

Mattliews (accepted)    Gil  10    0 

Hwiiiui'iiv  Grovi:.— For  works  in  additiuii  to  general 
lopau-s  to  premises.  No.  40,  Highbury-gi-ove,  for  W.  Meyer- 
steiu,  Esq.    J.  T.  Lopard,  Esq.,  architect: — 

Gammon £SC7 

Smith  and  Sou 859 

Nixon  and  Son 849 

Coils  and  Son   79.5 

Haughton  647 

IIiLDENRiiounH,— Forthe  erection  of  a  new  station,  inn, 
and  stable  builJing-q,  at  nildeubrougli,  on  tho  New  Ton- 
biidge  Direct  Line.  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker,  archi- 
tects.   Quantities  supplied ; — 

Wiltshire,  Sevenoaks £l750 

Payne  and  Baldwin,  Bromley 1735 

Wheatley,  Ton  bridge 1590 

Dove,  Toubridge 15S2 

Mausfiyld  and  Price,  Loudon 1550 

Punnctt,  Toubridge  1243 

Newark.—!'  r  the  erection  of  Gate  Lotlge,  on  tho 
Lincoln-road,  for  James  Thorpe,  Esq.  Mr.  Charles  Daily, 
architect,  Newark : — 

Fretwell  (accepted)  £300 

Newark. — For  tho  erection  of  cottage,  near  Malthouaes. 
Newark,  for  William  Gilstrap,  Esq.  Mr.  Charles  Daily' 
architect,  Newark : — 

Mackenzie  and  Fretwell  (accepted)  £201 

Newark  — For  tho  erection   of  residence  on  the  Loudon 
road,  Newark,  foi   Mr.  Charles  Daily,  architect,  Newark;— 
Fretwell,     (Bricklayers,     Slawons, 
Plasterers,   ire,     not  including 

bricks) £501  10    0 

Henderson,  (Caiiieuters  and  Join- 
ers)       430    0    0 

Bou.sfiyUl,    Plumbers  and  Glaziers    147  12    0 
Crossloy,  Painters    14     0     0 

Radnor^ihirk.— For  erecting  a  house  with  stabling  and 
lodge,  nwir  Uhayader,  Hadnorshiro,  for  the  Rev.  John 
Williams.  Mr.  K.  II.  Lingen  XJaikcr,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Price: — 

D.  C.   Jones.    Gloucester £2920    0     0 

W.  Evans,  Uhayader 2S9ii  19    0 

W.  Morgan,  Llandinam  2837     0    0 

C.  Evans,  Faharth    ;3G14     5     0 

T.  Roberts  &  Son,  Loudon,  (accepted)    2507     9     0 

J.  Miuou,  Hereford 2355     5     0 

The  estimates  aro  exclusive  of  the  excavation,  water 
supply,  and  wall  stono. 

Si-tton-upon-Trent.— For  the  erection  of  vicarago  house 
at  Suttonupon-Trent,  for  tho  Rev.  A.  C.  Graystone  Mr 
Charles  Daily,  architect,  Newark: — 

^-i^"o £1645     0  0 

Henderaon    1612     0  0 

Macken/io    159S    0  0 

Fretwell    jayg    0  0 

Dennett  and  Co 1500    0  0 

Dennett  &  Co  (rovifloddS  accepted)    1259  10  u 


Milton  (Stafpordstiiue).  -  For  the  erection  of  par.son- 
age.    Messrs.  Wa  d  and  Son,  architects,  Ilanloy  :  — 
^  House.  Stable. 

Goldstraw £958    0    0  £03  10     0 

G.  and  J.  Moss 9J0    0    0  70    0    0 

Blackhurst S  5     3     0  58     0     0 

WaUey 8>S  10     0  00    0    0 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randall  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mer 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  Ihe  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— [Ad  VT.I 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

May  4. 

At  the  Mart. -By  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Home.— Free- 
hold ground  rent  of  £115  "per  annum,  secured  upon  several 
housed  and  garden  ground,  situate  in  South  Lambeth  and 
Wheatslieaf  lane  -  sold  for  £2.550. 

Freehold  ground  rent  of  £55  per  annum,  secured  upon 
six  residences,  Nos.  96,  &S,  100,  .02,  104,  106,  Camberwell 
road— I'l. 430. 

Freehold  ground  rents  amounting  to  £56  per  annum 
arking  from  22  houses,  Nos.  1  to  1 1,  and  16  to  26,  Chapel 
place,  Chapel  street,  Clapham  road — £1,310. 

May  5. 

By  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Clarke,  and  Co.  -  Freehold  re- 
sidential and  building  estate,  comprising  a  mansion  at 
Balham,  with  lawns,  pleasure  grounds,  and  gardens,  and 
about  44  acres  of  park-like  land  ;  also  6  cottages,  a  public 
house  and  cottage,  &.c — £36.500. 

Leasehold  tliree  residences,  No.  44  to  46,  Cromwell  road, 
Upper  HoUoway,  of  the  value  of  £81  per  annum,  terms 
95  and  96  years  unexpired  at £4  5s   each  per  annum— £615, 

By  Messrs.  Debenham.  Tewson,  and  Fanner.— Freehold 
two  residences,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Wellington  Villas,  Wanstead 
road,  producing  £73  per  annum— £735. 

Lea-sehold  ground  rents,  amounting  to  £S6  per  annum, 
secured  upon  the  Victoria  hotel,  Falcon  road,  and  eight 
houses  in  Ingrave  road,  Clapham,  term  99  years  from  1850 
—£1,4  50. 

By  Messrs.  Foster. — Freehold  stabling,  Nos.  3  and  3a, 
Masons  Arms  yard,  Maddox  street,  Hanover  square,  let  at 
£57  If'S   per  annum — £800. 

Freehold  two  residences,  situate  in  Upper  Coluey  Hatch 
lane,  let  on  lease  at  £30  per  annum~£l,000- 

Freehold  house,  shop,  and  plot  of  land  situate  at  Muswoll 
hill,  let  on  lease  at  £17  14s.  per  annum — £470. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs  Baker  and  Sons.— Copyhold 
estate,  known  as  Nuptown  Town,  Warfield,  Berks.,  com- 
prising farmhoii39,  homestead,  and  59a.  Ir.  2p.  uf  meadow 
and  arable  land — £2,5S5. 

Jlay  6, 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  E.  Fox:,  and  Boiisfiold.— Free- 
hold residence,  No.  120,  New  Cross  road,  annual  value  £70 
— £S10. 

By  Messrs.  Hards,  Vauglian,  and  Leifchild.  -  Two  undi- 
vided third  jiartsof  the  Dickenson's  Buy,  or  Maekinuon's 
Estiites,  iu  the  parish  of  St.  John,  in  the  Island  of  Antigua, 
containing  771  acres -£1,500, 

Valuable  sugar  estate,  called  Tyrrells,  or  Orleans  Planta- 
tion, in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Island  ofzVutigua, 
containing  tUO  acres — £500. 

By  Mr,  George  Newman. — Leasehold  two  residences  Noa. 
29  and  30,  St.  John's  park  road,  North,  Upper  HoUoway, 
term   83  years  uuexpii-ed,  at  £14  per  annum — £1,155, 

By  Mr.  Satlell. — Leasehold  three  houses,  Nos.  19  to  20, 
Wood  street,  Cromer  street,  Brunswick  square,  producing 
£74  per  annum,  term  20^  years  unexpired  at  £42  per  annum 
—£120. 

Le;isehold house,  No.  19,  Thanet  street,  Burton  Crescent, 
let  at  £20  per  annum,  tei-m  35  J  years  unexpired,  at  £9  ds. 
per  auuum — £lt0. 

Le:isehold  foiu-  cottages,  Nos.  3  tn  6,  Nelson  street,  Dept- 
ford,  producing  £22  17s.  per  annum,  term  13  years  unox- 
j>ired,  at  a  peppercorn— £110. 

Leasehold  businesspremises,  with  house  and  yard,  known 
as  tile  Steam  Saw  Mills,  Nelson  street,  let  on  lease  at  £50 
per  annum,  term  IS  years  unexpired,  at  £25  per  annum — 

Leasehold  ground  rents  of  £4  5s.  per  annum  (for  1 S  years) 
secured  on  the  "Golden  Fleece,"  and  cottage  adjoining, 
forming  the  corner  of  Nelson  street — 140. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  45,  Canonbury  park  North,  let 
at  £56  per  annum,  term  84J  years  from  1S51,  at  £2  15s. 
per  annum— £670. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  50,  Canonbury  Park  North, 
annual  value£50,  term  86  yeax-sfrom  1850,  at  £8  per  annum 
— £4S5. 

Lefisehold  two  residences,  Nos.  52  and  5S,  Canonbury 
park  North,  producing  £98  per  annum,  term  similar  to 
aliovo,    at  £8  peranuum— £1,120. 

Leasehold  improved  rental  of  £15  per  annum  (for  about 
OS  yeai-s),  arising  from  Nos.  60,  52,  and  54,  Canonbury 
Park,  North — £205. 

Freeliold  four  cottages  situate  at  Carshaltou,  producing 
£57  4s.  per  annum— £300. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  as  above— £S5. 

Leasehold  two  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  125  and  126,  High 
street.  Wappiug,  and  two  houses,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Queen's 
liead  place,  in  rear,  producing  £94  per  annum,  term  3a 
years  unexpired,  at  £30  per  annum — £690. 

May?. 

At  the  Mart. —By  Messr,--.  Beadel. —Freehold  4a.  Ir  .■i9p» 
of  laud,  fronting  Slutt-street,  Waltham  Abbey,  Esse-ic— 
£30  ;y 

Freehold  6a.  3r.  37p.  of  meadow  laud  fronting  Mott  street 
and  Lippetts  hill  road,  Waltham  Abbey— £425. 

Freehold  2Ia.  2r  38p.  knownas  Alders  grove  wood,  front- 
ing Lippets  hill  road— £1,600. 

Freehold  and  copyhold,  20a.  2r.  ISp.  of  land  fronting, 
Lippetts  hill  road— £1,450. 

Freehold  residence,  known  as  Springfield,  Waltham 
Abbey,  with  farm  buildiuga,  cottage,  orchard,  and  meadow 
land,  containing  31a.  Or.  7p.— £2,850. 

A  fuel  assignment  iu  Epping  Forest,  ext-endiug  over  2*. 
Ir.  3lp.— £40. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.  Newbon.— Le.nsL-hoUI  three  houses 
Nos.  48,  50,  and  50,  Milton  road.  South  Hornsey,  produc 
ing  £80  pur  annum,  term  99  years  from  1^52,  at  £6  pet 
atmum— £255  and  £265  each, 
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Leasehold  two  hoiuea  Xtv;.  60  .ind  02,  Miltou  road, 
lot,  at  £26  jwr  annum  each,  term  99  jears  from  1S53,  at 
£5  each  per  annum    £255  each. 

Leasehold  two  residences,  Kos.  1  .ind  2,  Ornco  rillaa,  St 
John's  road,  Upper  HoLIoway,  let  at  £35  each  per  annum, 
term  SOi  yc;u-&  unexpired,  at'£7  10s.  each  per  annum  -  £2S5 
each. 

L^ischold  house  and  shop,  Xo.  43,  Clephano  road,  St. 
pauPs  road,  Canonburr,  let  at  £-10  per  auuura,  ttrm  77 
years  ULexpired,  at  £6  per  aiinura-£410 

Le.isehold  house,  No.  31,  Manor  road,  Walworth,  lot  at 
£.1:  per  annum,  term  77  years  uuGxi>iicd,  at  £i>  pet  annum 
—£425. 

Leasehold  house,  Xo.  36,  Manor  road,  let  at  £42  per 
annum,  term  77^  years  from  Ladyday,  ISGS,  at  £6  per 
aoDum-  £425. 

Leasehold  house,  Xo.  13,  Sutherland  streut.  Sutherland 
equare.  Walworth,  let  at  £30  jwr  annum,  term  74  i  years 
unexpired,  at  £3  los.  per  annum — 1'305. 

I.easchnld  house.  Ko  30,  Park  i>lace,  Liverijool  road, 
Islington,  t«nn  21  vean*  unexpired,  at  £3  Gs,  per  aimum — 
£300. 

By  Messrs.  Foster  — Freehold  ground  rent«  arising  fi-om 
mercantile  premises,  stacks  of  warehouses,  &,c  ,  situate  in 
'     ithwaik   street,  itc  ,  London  IJridge  : — 

Freehold  ground  rent  of  £.^70  i»er  annum— £9,300. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £250  per  annum — £6,400 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £U5  i>er  annum — £3,025. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £36  per  annum — £1.110. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £105  per  annum— £2,^40. 
Freeliold  ground  rent  of  £114  per  annum— £3.200. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of£42  per  aimum — £1,340. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £35  x>er  annum — £975. 
FreehuliI  ground  rent  of  £l75  per  annum— £4,800. 
Frtehuld  Lrround  rent  of  £136  per  annum— £3,900. 
Freehold  ground  vent  of  £60  per  annum — £1,720. 
tVeehoId  i  round  rent  of  £200  per  annum — £5,800, 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £85  per  annum- £2,350. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £165  per  annum — £4,400. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £50  per  annum — £1,360. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £t:0  per  annum— £1,700. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £30  per  annum— £780. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £100  per  annum — £2,750. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £300  per  annum  — £6,550. 
Freehold  ground  rent  of  £2S0  per  annum— £5,850. 
I'rcehold  ground  rent  of  £35  jier  aunum— £5,950. 
'   .  Mr.   J.   G.    Prevost.     Fi-eehold    house.    No.  2,    York 
■t^es,  Wolliogton  road,  Bowroad,  letat  £26  i>er  annum 

—  t^-O. 

Le.isehold  three  houses  (on©  with  shop)  Xos.  1  to  3,  Boun- 
.L.ry  street,  Chtirch  street,  Bethnal  green,  anna  1  Talue 
also  a  leasehold  ground  rent  of  £7  17s-  6d.  per  annum 
Licd  on  three  houses  adjoining,  in  Colli  ugwood  street, 
;]i  12  ycirs  uuespired,  at  £17  Os.  6d.  per  annum— £]S5. 
^  •  the  Guildhall  Coffee  house.— By  Mr.  Frauchi. — Free- 
1  plot  of  building  land,  situate  in  Chatsworth   road, 

-  .'ford— £115. 


BAKKRTTPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER   IN*  BASING  HALL-STREET. 

Francis  Foster,  .St<:>p3ley,  Beds,  brickmaker,  June  1,  at  1. 
—William  Gilroy,  Maidenhead,  builder,  June  3,  at  1. 

TO  STJRREyDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Westley  Colsou,  Exeter,  house  decorator,  May  23, 
»tll. — Benjamin  Powell,  Burslem,  plasterer,  June  6.  at 
11. — George  Reece,  Harborne,  Staffordshire,  painter,  June 
13,  at  10, — Thomas  Taylor,  Wootton  Bassett,  plasterer, 
May  26.  at  11, — William  Burtinshaw,  Preston,  joiner.  May 
19,  at  11. — Foster  Calvert,  Halifax,  plumber  and  glazier. 
May  22,  at  10.  — Horatio  Davis,  Gloucester,  bricklayer,  May 
19,  at  12. — William  Hellyar.  Truro,  painter,  June  2,  at  3. 
— Nicholas  Olive,  Truro,  carpenter,  June  2,  at  3. — Charles 
Plumb,  (_'ambridge.  painter.  May  19,  at  3.  — Henry  Ratcliff, 
Birkenhend.  painter.  May  19,  at  2. — James  Scott,  Birming- 
ham, architect,  May  20,  at  12. -^William  Ticklepenny, 
!;ihbrook,  Lincolnshire,  joiner.  May  27,  at  12. —Edward 
^Vtiittingham,  Bridgend,  painter,  May  16,  at  I'i. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

May  2^.  F.  Chadwick,  Westuiinster  Chambers.  Victoria- 

etreet,  purveyor. -May  29,   K.  Warlow,    Tavktock- gardens, 

e^Tuwall  road,    Paddington,    builder.— June  S,   J.Price, 

liarkiug.    bricklayer.— June  8,  D.  Fox,  Ramsgate,  builder. 

—  .lune  IS.  J.  Lovell,   Weston  super-Mare,    painter. — June 

11,  T.  Collins,  Grove-road,  Fvilham,   builder.- June  11,  C. 

B.  Btnuett,  Anns'-terrace,  North  Peckham,  builder. — June 

]   .  J.  J.    Keys,    Hammersmith,    builder. — June    9,    J.  O. 

!>ent,  Ann  street.  Mile-end  Old  Town,  steaui  saw  mills, 

rietor.— June    10,    T.    WiUau,    Chorlton-on-Medlock, 

racior.— May  19,  W.  Mason,    Manningsheath,  builder. 

'  iv  22,  W.  Bainton,  Hull,  bricklayer. —May  22,  H.  Ben- 

,  IIuU,  p.unter. 

Dn'IDENDS. 

Jnnel,  J.  F.  King,  Seven  Sisters- road,  builder.— May  26, 
J.  Nash.Leighton  Buzzard,  builder— Mav  2S.  G.  F.  Foster, 
A.  Keir,  and  J.  Brotherton,  Stockton-on-Tees,  timber 
merchants.- May  i3,  R.  Davies,  Kirkdale,  jwinter  and 
pmmber. 

pARTNERsinps  dissol%t:d. 
Brickell  and  Gray,    Forest-hill,    builders.— Gibson    and 
Denison,    Normauton,      builders. — Newby     and    Bolton, 
Oldham,    brickmakers.-Sizer    and  Johnson,    Hull,   en- 
gineers. 

DECLARATION   OF     DfTIDENDS. 

T.  Oakdeo,  Manchester,  encaustic  tile  maker,  div.  o^d. 


LATEST  PRICES    OF   MATERIALS   USEE 
IN  CONSTRUCTION, 


Metals. 

Ieoh:— 

■^elBh  Ban  in  London  ....  .....  per  ton 

^allRod      do 

"«»r« ..    do 

Hw'Pit.  Einglo      ^  ..     di 

''UBvrde>..r<!  Burt do 

S»r».  IhWoloi    i At 

l^iiKii    ^ d» 

PjaadrtPlll.ilOlaa&.Btt  I    ,.    dp 


6  10 

7  IJ 


BOO         DO 


7     6     - 
l^)     0 

^  J     0 
.8  U    8 
l9    *    * 


«    0 


U       9 


g  Si 


Swddish  Eeg,  h&mmeied     per  ton 

Swedich  F&ggot   do 

CorFEB : — 

ShMt  A  Bfarathlos,  ABolta  ....r»rtoa 

U>uuiuei¥tl  Bottoms       do 

FUt  Bottoms,  not  UunmerMl   ..       do 

t'jike  and  Toagh  Ingot      do 

Bi-st  Sele<t«d     do 

AnstraliAn     do 

Yel.  Metal  abealbing ft  BodB  ....per  lb 

Lkad  : — 

Pig,  EnfrllBh      per  ton 

,,    Spun  Ish  Soft     do 

Shv^t,  r»t«nt      do 

siiMt   do 

WLlU       do 


15     6     0 
0    0     0 


MOO        E7    0     n 


J-0  0  0  8J  0  I  t 

85  0  0  M  0    01 

fi  0  0  W  4'     I' 

0  0  7i  0  0  7A  J 


:  ]n    0       0    0    0  1 

5    0      20  15    v) 
'    u    0      30    0    0 


BsavLCB  or  Aktiuobt 
French    i>er  ton         ii    0    0    45  0 


BnglUh  ghoet      per  ton        SB  10    0      C7  13     0 

Devaux'sV.  M.  Roofing  Zinc   do  26  )0    0        0    0 

*  And  5  per  cent,  discount  U  Uid  npou  tUe  new  sfsUm 


On  the  Spot   „ per  ton 

(jcicKeii.vBB      per  Ml 

TiH  :— 

Bngllrh  Block      per  ton 

do       Baf    do 

do       Befiued  do 

Buica      _ do 

do 


0    0    0  nett 


TiuBEK,  diitr  Is  P«r  load,  drawback.  Is, 


Te.\k    load  £11  10 

Quebec,  ripd  pine  ....     310 

.,       yellow  pine..     2  15 
St-  John  N.B.  yelloi 
Quebec  Oak,  white.. 

,,       birch 

elm 


12  10 
4  15 


5  15 
3  10 
3  10 


Archangel,  yellow  ..  £11     0  £12 

-    -       ■  -10  m    a 


Oantzic  o.-vk   4 


fir  . 


2  5 

Hemel  fir   3  0 

Riptv 3  0 

Swedish 2  2 

Mixts.Quebecredpine   6  0 

,.       yellow  pine..     5  0 

Lathwood.Dantzic.fm   5  0 

St.  Petersburg  8  10 
DealB,prC..12ft.by3 
by  9  in..  duty2a  per 
load,  drawback  28. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  13  0 

St.John,whiteBpruco  13  10 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,   Ist  qn&llty.  17  0 

2nd  do 11  0 


St.  Petersburg,  yeL . 

Finl-iud 7  1) 

Memel 0     0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8    0 

white    8    0 

O'Gefle,  yellow 9    0 

OlSoderham       9    0 

5  Christiania,    per   C, 
S  1  5      12  ft.  by  8  by  9  in. 

*      ■      yellow 13    0 

Deck  Plank.  Dauttic, 

per  40  ft.  Sin 0  15 

PuMicB  STo^'K  pr  ton    6    0 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  too  CS   0 

Sperm  body   104    0 

Cod 28    0 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  3i    0 

Olive,  Gallipoli 7.1     0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, too  54    0 

Palm,  fine 40    0 

Linseed    32  10 

Rape&eed,  Bug. pale..  36  18 
Cottonseed . . . ." 32    0 


19    0 
15  10 


18  10 
13    0 


Essential  to  Timber  Growers,  Merchants.   Builders,  Contractors,  Ac. 
Po»t  Sto   reduced  lo  3s.  Ud  . 

HORTON'S   COMPLETE   MEASURER, 
showing     the     Me;i8urement    of      Unequal-sided.     Square, 
Octagonal,  and  Bound  Timber  ."lud  Stone  ;  also   the  measurement  of 
boards,  of  glau,  and  of  standing  timber,  with  just-  allowances  for  the 
bark  on  all  kiud^  of  trees,  .ind  proper  deductions  for  waste  in  hewing. 
London  :  Wilijam  Tec«,  Faacras  -lane,  Cheaps'de. 


DEDICATED  TO   MASTER   BUILDERS. 
Just  published,  in  crown  8to,  price  3s.  6d.,  cloth, 

THE  GREAT   ARCHITECT  ;    His   Plan 
of  Salvation  in  the  Temple  of  Dead  atones  and  Living  Stones, 
God  and  Man. 

London:  LosciiATis,  Greex,  and  Co.,  Patemoster-row. 


w 


BALE'S        SERIES. 

WORKS  on  EriLTlINr.,  So. 

ACOUSTICS   of   PUBLIC    BUILDIXGS ; 

or.  the  Science  i^f  Sound  atiplied  to  the  Purposes  of  the  Architect  and 
the  Builder.     By  T.  H.  Smith.  M.E.S.B  A.     Price  le.  Kd. 

BLASTING  and  QUARRYING  of  STONE, 

for  Building.  *c.     By  General  Sir  John  Bl-kg-ivse,  Bart.  Price  la   Cd. 

BRICK   and    TILE   MAKING  :   Detailed 

Account  of  the  V.«ious  Pro  esses.     By  Edwapp  DuBsos.     Price  2b. 

BUILDI^'G.     The  Art   of  Building.     By 

Edward  Doe->ox.     Price  Is.  6d, 

BUILDING  ARCHES,  PIERS,  and  BUT- 

TRESSES.     By  W.  Bl^ND.     Is.  6d. 

CARPENTRY  and  JOINERY,  the  RUDI- 

MENTS  of.  By  Professor  Bobieos  and  Thomas  TftrocoLD,  C  E. 
l3.  6d. 

If.B. — Atlas  of  Plates  illustra'iug  the  above.    4s.  6d. 

COTTAGE  BUILDING.  By  Bkuce  Allex, 
"■  DOOR  LOCKS  and  IRON  SAFES.     Their 

Construction.  *c.     By  C.  Tomunson  and  R.  Mallet.     2s.  6d. 

DRAINAGE  of  TOWNS  and  BUILDINGS. 

By  G.  D.  Demtsct.C.E     2s. 

DWELLING-HOUSES,  Erection  of,  with 

Specification.  ±c.     By  S.  H.  BF.i>ijK5.     2s.  6.1, 

FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORK. 

By  E.  DoBsoN,  C.E.     Is.  fid. 

LIMES,    CEMENTS.    MORTARS,    CON- 

CBETE,  MASTICS.  &c.     By  G.  R.  BrRNfcnr.     Is.  6d, 

MASONRY   and   STONE-CUTTING  :  the 

Principles  of  Masonic  Projection,  and  their  Application  to  the  Con 
etructiou  of  Curved  Wiog  Walls,  Domes,  Oblique  Bridges,  and  Roman 
and  Gothic  VAuUing.  *c.     By  Edward  Dobsoh     26. 

QUANTITIES    and   ME.ASUREMENTS  : 

How  to  C-Alculate  and  T.ike  them  in  Bricklayers'.  Masons'.  PL^terera". 
Piunibers",  Painters',  Fapcrhnugera*.  Guilders'.  Smiths'.  Carpenlera'. 
and  Joiners' Work;  with  Rules  for  Abstracting.  Ac.  By  ALyBCD  C. 
Bkato.s      Is. 

KOOFS.     The  Principles  of  Construction  m 

the  Carpentry  and  Joinery  of  Eoofi.  By  Professor  Bobisox.  Piucii. 
and  Tredgold.     With  34  diagrams,     la.  f  d. 

WARMING  and  VENTILATING  Domestic 

and  Public  Buildaigs,  Mines,  Lighthouses,  Ships,  &c.  By  Charlls 
Tuxuasoy.    3s, 

London  and  New  York  :  ViRTTTKP.nd  Co. 


XO  BUILDERS,— MONEY  ADVANCED 
-J  '.h»  work  proo;iil»  >-7    Ho  BUILDERS   r.M   GENEBAL 
'A>CE  AgeoClATIO"  (LlmlUd:.— Pftrtlt'jBnaud  fom-e  o*  Bp- 


USDEK  TUE  PAIUONAGK  l)K  U.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  EsUbUshnient  founded  in  Encl.iinl  (In  1S4-J1  fi.r  tha 
'xchisivc  m.inufoct»r<>  of  Solid  and  PhiU-d  PARQUET  FL00R3  Mid 
liOKDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  UlXliU  vflONS ;  and  .^tole 
P«t<:ul<-<-s  of  111*  only  syntnii  ndaptcd  lo  the  Erii;IiRh  cUuiate,  whereby 
the  e\-aa  ol  nitv  kut,  hHr.iNKAUE.  .nnd  w^itrrNo  (,-y  common  to  work 
ininufacturrd  in  (orrlsn  climates).  ar«  trracrCAM  Y  rKKVKKiKD.— Fo 
deaigm.estimates,  and  li^t  uf  marly  SCO  «oor».  ftc.  ai.ply  to  THK 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-L-me.  Cu»»KTW«n.  8.:  or  to 
Ihcir  Sole  AgruU,  MessTB.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxford-street, 

pRYSTAL      PALACE.  —  DULWICIf 

\J  WOOD  PAUK  ESTATE.-First-claM  BUILDING  LA.Nl)  to 
>>e  LETiuiiumrtlli.tepn*siiJuty  to  the  l'.-vLii:e,  on  sdvaiit;vf"i"  linns. 
I'lic  educational  advaiitjiRc-s  ami  pi  ivilcj;' :<  of  tho  Cryst.tl  I'.ibrv  ninl 
DulwicL  College  are  avuilat.Ie  to  inxiiiijrrs  .ind  rl^idc:lt.1  on  ihi^ 
est-iU'.— For  jwrticulAra  apply  to  Mr.  liiirt,  Acciiuut.uit.  Crj-iul 
Palace,  S.E.;  or  to  It,  K.  Banks,  Esq..  1,  WcstaiiuetcrChaiulxin. 
Victoria-street.  S.W. 

Note.— Thi5  land  adjoins  three  railway  et.tious,  hnving  nccesa  tu 
every  part  of  London.    Such  facilities  cannot  be  equalled 

pAMBERWELL.  —  To     be     LET,    some 

\J  elisible  PLOT3  -.£  EUILDIXO  L  VND  f..r  eight  or  ten  roomed 
h'.u*es.  on  nn  estite  within  ton  minnte.i' walk  of  two  railw.iy  stations, 
(iixjd  roftdsanddniins.  Lil>er.a  advances  made.--l'iirticuLu-son  apjdi- 
ciitiun  t'f  W.  Adams  Murphy,  architect  aud  sun'cyor.  47,  Church- 
street,  CimberweU.  S.E. 

DULWICH.— A  PLOT  of  LAND  to  be 
LET  for  the  erection  of  four  houses,  each  16ft.  frontage.  - 
Apply  la  W.  Ad.ims  Mun>hy,  architect  and  surveyor,  47,  ChurcU- 
stiect,  Camberwell,  S.E. 


EDMONTON.— Several  PLOTS  of  LAND 
to  be  LET.  for  the  erection  of  six-roomed  houses.  Froiiti^o. 
16ft.,  depth,  soft.  Gool  advances  lu.wle.- Apply  lx>  W.  Advms 
Murphy,  architect  and  survey.ir,  47,  Church-street,  Camberwell,  S.  E. 

T^REEIIOLD     BUILDING     LAND,     at 

_|_  Twickenham  Park,  near  Richmond  Bridge,  suitable  for  priv.itc 
gentlemen  or  builders,  to  1>©  LET.  in  pints,  on  lease  for  :i)  y.*arH,  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  with  liberal  c.-wh  advances  to  re-«pe<t.iMe  and 
responsible  parties  if  reijuired.  The  ro.»da  are  made,  gas  idpca  ddwn, 
8;iiid  and  gravel  on  site,  the  neighbourhood  htxlthy  and  select.  — Par- 
ticulars of  P.  Warburton  Stent.  Esq.,  architect.  No.  11,  Park-street, 
Westminster.  8.W  ,  and  Edward  GuilLiume,  Esq.,  Bolicitor,  No.  186, 
Fleet-street,  E.C. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.  —  BUILDING 
LAND,  beautifully  situated  for  villa  and  cottage  property. 
Also  at  Blackbeath,  Anerly.  Beckenham.  and  Hastings  for  villas. 
Liberal  advances  in  each  cTse. — Apply  to  Theodore  R.  Green,  archi- 
tCL-t,  22,  Finsbury -place.  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS,  &c.— Combined  machitie 
for  Sawing.  Mortising.  Tenoning.  Rabettiug.  Grooving,  and 
Boring,  worked  by  manual  orsteam  power,  £17.  Write  fornrtspectus, 
andsee  testimonials  from  some  of  the  largest  firms  iu  Loudon. — M^r- 
k.^11.  Patentee,  Union  Steam  Works,  Uuion-atreet.  Whitecli-ipe'.E. 


TT'OR   SALE,  GRANITE   KERB  PITCH- 

JL  INGand  MACADAMISING  ATONE.  Samples  cm  be  seen 
aud  prices  obtained  on  applicatio  n  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Sennett,  rfi  Grace- 
church- street,  London.     N.B.— Also  all  kinds  of  worked  granile. 


QAW     FRAME.— For    SALE,      a      sood 

KJ  SECOND-HAND  DOUBLE  D^AL  FP.AME.  Will  cut  ITiu. 
dpep  — S  Worss.im,  Jun.,  and  Co  ,  Manuf;ictn'-ers  of  Wool  Working 
Machinery.  Oakley  Works,  232,  King'u-roai,  Chelseiv,  S.W, 


TO  BE  SOLD,  a  BARGAIN,  a  nearly 
new  SURFACING  and  SQUABING-UP  MACHINE,  doing 
up  to  li'ft  long,  12in.  wide,  and  121n.  thick —Apply  I-.  Powis, 
James,  and  Co  ,  Sawmill  Eng'ueers.  Victoria  Works.  Vine  fctreet, 
York-road,  Lambeth,  Londou,  S.E. 


TO  CARDBOARD  MODELLERS.- 
Any  person  who  can  make  a  Model  in  Card)Hi.-vrd  from  Draw- 
ings in  a  ne;»t  aud  expeditious  w^iy  is  rcques'ed  t<!  apply  at  onca.  any 
morning  before  twelve,  to  Mr.  C.j  J.  Phlpps,  F.S.A.,  2G,  Mecklen- 
burgh- equare. 

A  PARTNER  with  I'SOO  to  extend  the 
business  of  a  Church  Furnisher,  who  ba--;  been  seven  years  in 
business,  one  po=!essiiig  a  thoKuigh  knowledge  of  architectural  draw- 
ing preferred. — Apply  by  ktter  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Hodyaon,  solicitor.  7S, 
Cross-street,  Manchester. 


STRIKE,  hut  HEAR.— In  consequence  of 
the  refusal  nf  the  bricklayers  In  Liverpool  to  work  on  the 
terms  offered  by  the  employers, or  to  submit  the  mattersin  dispute  Lo 
arbitration,  the  latter  have  resnlvcd  to  ensa^e  hands  throujrh  the 
Free  Labour  Association.  NON-UNION  BRICKLAYEKS  wiahing 
for  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  and  protection  ar-;  requcBied  to 
communicate  with  the  honorary  secretary.  Free  Labour  Society.  4 1. 
Parliament-street.  Westminster,  where  copies  of  the  trade  rules 
can  l>e  seen  .and  full  parsictUars  given. — Emplo.£meut  in  other  trades 
also  can  be  given. 


JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

^  SOCIETY- EMFLOYERS.indthe  Trad »  are  rcsp'-ctfnlly  in- 
formed that  the  abr.ve  society  MEET  every  MONDAY  EVENtNG  at 
the  Adam's  Arms,  Hampstead  strwjt.  Fifciroy-sqti.are.  N.B. — The 
Unemployed  Listcim  1"?  seen  ;it  any  h.ar  during  tlie  day. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GKXUINE  AXn  AUTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS 

N.B. — DesigTiers  and  Practic-il  Joimrs. 


CAMBRIDGE 


HALL,   NEWMATf 

LONDON. 


STREET 


J    AMP-POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 
_J  DWARF  GAS  PILLARS,  ditto  ditt-. 

LAMP  BRACKETS.  ditto  ditto 

LAMPS,  in  ( ■  ..pei.Tin,  Iron.  ;indBraa«. 
NU  MBEKS  fur  STREET-L AMPS,  newlj  Invetltcd, 
i-^OUiNTAIN-S— Garden  aud  Drinking. 
GATES    RAILINGS.  AC,  4c. 
VASE.'*  tor  GARDENS.  TERRACES,  iT:.   &c. 
A  £pi'k  of  the  lie-»ert  DE&IG>S  fDr  ihcscwlll  beftrW.^hlc'J'ri^ 
6n  teceipt  ol  Sr.  Gd.  lo  El«n^.  *clch  will  b?  El'oVrcd  ca  llMl  ord«r. 
TCRNEE  and  ALLEK.  Fouaderrsr.d  ContrAown. 
W5,  VPPKR  TSAftE^  SfBBSi:  tO^t^V. 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

TK  cc:iFe.iueiiccc.Hliej:etic.}x.litaii  Kail'ivay  having  taken  their 

7,  AV]I.SO^-STKJ  IT,  riJNSlJUPY,  E.G., 

Wk,„ArcHl^l..F«nd,„..c..-Ul  tod  tk.  U.s»t  Stock  ot  MiKBLBCHIBNEYPIECES..d 
BI-OIBTKK  8TOVKS  In  LoDrfou. 

U.iPFli;  (BUin^lMFfF  &  FFfilSTIR  STOVE  £1  Cs.  6d. 


FOR  MARBLE  AND  STONE  CHIMNEYPIECES  go  to 
BOWER'S,    3,    SOUTH    LAMBETH  NEAV   ROAD, 

SOUTH  LAMr.ETII,  S.W. 
Sin.  Box  Chimneypieces,  6?..  any  opening: ;  Supprior  Truss 

do.,  lis. ;  6in.  Flat  do.,  IJin.  thick,  3s.  6d^ 


PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COIVIPANY  (LIMITED), 

1,  CHATHAM  PLACE,  BLACKFKIABS  BKIDCE,  LOKDON,  E.G., 

PENKYN^'^COBNWAIil..  ,   „   _,     , 


JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS,  __^ 

GRANITE     QUAERIERS     AND     MERCHANTS, 

OITRTS,    rENUYX,    COIiKWALL. 
Qnarries  at  Fenryn,  Peniance,  and  Cheesewring.    Steam  Machinery  at  Penryn  and  Liskeard.^ 

Communiraliou.  for  Price,  may  be  nd.lrn<..td  to  tl.o  Offices  at  PeniTn  ;  Mwsre.  FreeroaD,  il, 
Tregellos  aiid  Tayljr,  95,  Cannon-street,  London. 


ri  MITCHELL 

It     •  MARBLE,  STONE.  A>.'D  GRANITE  WORKe. 

SHOW  ROOMS:— lt-(i.l!KOMPT0N   ROAD.  LONDON.  S.W. 
Where  Arobiteots,  Builders,     and   Mercliants  will   Jiinl   the    InjgeBt 
niid   best   stock   ol  CbiniueyiiieceB  and  MomimentB  in   London,   of 
whiib    Pooka,  Cat;ilogue8,  and    Sheets    ol   Monmueuta   will  be  loi- 
wRTticd  on  application. 
Kstluiatea  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

MANUFACTORY  at  WALTON  BTREKT. 


Jlillbank-street ;  or  Messrs. 


C 


GOODYEAR, 


GEANITE  MERCHANT, 

In    Frcpared    to   tiiipl'ly   l^tFrn   hia   Works  known  M  _  .«. 

THE     DE     LANK     GRANITE     QUARRIES, 

.  «*  .  Pn«Tior  QMlitT  lor  EncinMring  aiul  general  BuUdiHK  Txxn^oreB.    Granite  from  the  above  Quarriea  is  being  extenaively  used  in 
B  fi  ■   IT   t  -I  *  ^^^^  ^j  ^^  lurptol  cngiintcring  workB  now  in  the  course  of  tonBt ruction. 

OFFICES'  C<mntry— Fore  eireel.  Bodn-in.  CoiuwalL        London- 19,  Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


PAVING    SETS. 

THE    WELSH    GRANITE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

Supplies  the  BEST  SETS. 

They  Combine,  more  than  any  other  Stone  iu  the  JIarket,  the  Qualities  of 

BOXTGHNESS    and    SAFETY    with    DURABILITY    and    ECONOMY. 

JOHN   BUTTON,   Manager,  Trevor,    Caernarvon. 


DEVON  RED  MARBLE  WORKS,  Teign- 
mniitli.— Estimates  fiiriiisbed  for  nil  deecriptionsof  Marble 
■\\  inks  to  Hliith  the  Dtvou  marbles  are  applicable.  The  trade  aup- 
Vllotl  ill  blo.kand  SL-aiitUnB.  WILlIAM  S.  HINE. 

London  \gent  ■  Mr.  J.  HARTLEY,  Oakvillo,  Maple-road, 
Auerley,  S.E. 


7:?iABBRIC0TTrS    MARBLE     SAWING 

JJ  WILLS,  by  Improved  Machinery,  Auckland-street,  and  Glyn- 
street,  Yauxhall.  Blocks.  o£  every  quality,  sawn  promptly,  with 
rapidity  and  accaracy,  at  moderate  rates, 

A  selection  of  good  Vein  aud  Sicilian,  enwn  into  uBenu  thickneBses, 
on  sale  at  per  foot  cube,  aud  Sawing.  Blocks  En-wn  into  Scanthing 
by  Hteam  rippers.  Powerful  Steam  Lathes  for  Turning  Colunins,  Ao  . 
vipto  I2ft.  length. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Most  Beautiiul  MARBLES  iu  the 
World  are  the  Devonshire,  and  the  Choiieet  of  these  are  con- 
stantly being  wrought  lUto  Columns  or  Shsvfta,  Altar  Screeua,  I-oLta 
and  Chimueypieces,  by  J.  BOVEY,  of  Plymouth,  whose  Marbles  ana 
Granite  Works  are  the  oldeat  and  largest  lu  the  West  of  England. 

LLOYD     &    CO., 

MARBLE  MERCaiNTS.        IMPORTERS  AND  EXPOETEEa  OF 

EVEKY  DESCRIPTION  OF  MARBLE. 
1,  GKOSVENOE  BOAD.  VAUXHALL   BRIDGE.  LONDON.  8.W 

SERPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITEIJ), 

84,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


J.  and  E.  GOAD, 

ftuarrv  Frcprietcis  and  Manufacturers  of  Eevon- 

shire  Hack,  Bed,  Variegated,  and  fiiadrapore 

Marble  Columns  to  any  Dimensions. 

FiUBtcis.  Altar  ScreecB.  PctUbtals,  Fonts.  Cliiffonnlera.  Hall  and 

Inlaid  1  able  Tups.  Chimuej  pieces,  ic. 

Tlif    Tioi'f  Sv]}lud  tilth  Itrrojighirc  M(irh>e  Itcusjh  Bictkl  and  Sawn 

Sldls  on  Heastmable  Teitns. 

PHCENIX      STF.  AM      MARBLE     WORKS, 

STOSEHOUSE,    PLTMOUTH, 


W.    &    J.    R.    FREEMAN, 

MEBCHAN  TS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  STONE  AND  GRANITE, 

OTS  •dlolBli.c  Ih.Cni.raercial  Piirrfy   Dock.,  Kotlitr  luil.e  ;  Wncde.lieid  itreet,   (.ilj -roa,!  :  ami   MllU.Buk-.treet,  WestmiUBter-ljheK 
via  pojuuii   .       t...nu,lc»   may  Ic  cMaiiud  lor  Dehvenes,  eitlier  l^y  VeSfel  or  RniJ,  to  all  paits  of  tbe  Kiugdom. 

OFFICE— 27,  WILLBANK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY    (LIMITED). 

LONDON      OFFICES: 

in,  PARK  STKEET,  WEST  J1I^ST1•]^,  S,W,     |    CO,  IHKEADNEEDLE    STREET,  E.C. 

PORTLAND    BLOCK    STONE    FOR    /ARCHITECTURAL    USE, 
PORTLAND    ROACH    STONE    fcR     ENGINEERING    PURPOSES. 

The  latter  ItiBg  specially  adapted  for  Quay,  Tcck.  ar.d  Eartonr  Walls.     Supplied   direct  from  the 

Company's  Quarries. 

ilasr.ns'  Work  of  every  descripiicn  (xcc^'ted  v]  ov  reatcnalle  terms.     Estimates  given  for  Dressed  Sterne 

reof)y  for  T^uilding  ;  at^o  for  Chimney  Pieces,  plain  or  worlted. 

For  Pricee  and  Particulars   apply  to  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  SHORT,  Maraoeh  op  the  Compaky, 
ISLE  OF  PORTLAKD,  DORSET  ;  or  at  10,  PARK  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 

FANSOME'S     PATENT    CCT'CRETE    STONE. 

-TT""  Jl!l  II  f.  r  STBENGTH,  DtlKABILITY,  CHEAPNESS,  SHARPNESS  of  OtJT- 
\>  LINE,  BtAUlY  of  APPEARANCE,  and  .thove  all  for  its  PERFECT  RESEM- 
BLANCE to  NATURAL  STONE  etamU  unrivalled,  and  being  MADE  WITHOUT 
BURNING  in  free  fr.  Ill  .-ill  li:il,ilitv  tc.  Khrinkin^'  or  distortion.  It  siirpaescs  all  ether  material  in 
iu  ail'lical.ili'y  to  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT,  CAPITALS,  COR- 
NICES, WINDOW  DRESSINGS,  Trusses,  Balustrades,  Gate  Piers,  Te,miiials, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Jardinets,  Statues,  Flower  Boxes,  and  Edgings  for  Garden 
Borders  ;  also  for  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  Requirements. 

LirKivwES  «I(aivte;i>  by  the 

PATENT  COr^CRETE    ^.TONE   CCIVIPANY,  LIMITED, 

2,  QUEEN  STREET  PI  ACE,  SCUTHWAEK  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

WILLIAM      ORME      CARTER, 
i.ivioici'oor, 

SLATE  MERCHANT,  ftUARRY  PROPRIETOR,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTICLES  IN  SLATE. 
SLATES  for  RfiOFlNG  of  eveiy  ^r,.,-  and  t^iualily,  either  Blue,  Grey,  Green,  or  Reil   direct 

lromlh.lJnar,lHili;W»le.otWertm«t«l.,..l,.l,l,,.le„lc^,,.„|^tn,okloa<l.oInotle..lhaiillvetoIi..  ' 


rOHN  ST.  POLISHED  GEANITE  WORKS, 
ABEEDEEN. 

.I\ME3  WRIGHT,  Maljuiaitiirer  of  Polished  Oraiilto  to  Her 
Uaieaty,  BuppUes  flrst-claaB  Moiiujiieutfl.  ColmunB,  PlIaelerB.  *c.l  4c. 
LoiKlon  Agent,  Mr.  ALEXANDER  NICHOLSON.  60.  Mark-lane.'B.O 

ABERDEEK    GRANITE    W^OKKS. 

ALEX,  MACDONALD,  FIELD  &  Co. 
Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  aueen. 

AnarOidPrue  Mr.lMj  Iijt.iiiatioiial  ExliiMti'.in  IS.'>1. 1S56,  and 
lee-J,  and  1 1IIIF.K  I'ri7r  Medalaat  I'ariB.  IM>,. 

Red,  Bine,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Architectural 

Construction,  Decoration,  Memorials  ana 

(ieneral  Purposes, 

LONDON  DEPOT,  404,  LUSTON  KOAD,  N,W, 


DOLISHED       GRANITE, 

I  MONUMENTS,  COLtlMNS,  PILASTERS,  F0^NTAI^S 

PEDESTALS, 

AKD  KVYRT  DESCRIPnOK  OF 

ARCHITECTURAL  WOBB, 

Execoted  in 

BED    AND    GREY    GRANITE. 

The  BED  Granite  in  very  brilliant  in  Colour.     In  the  GRSy   uie 

ColouTB  do  not  blend  into  a  dull  shade,  but  are  well  deflneo. 

DeBitruB  foiTsarded  on  avplieation. 

D.  H.  AND  J.  NEWALL, 

GRANITE     WORKS,    DALBEATTIE,    near     DtTMFRlEB. 

LONDON  AGENT— MR.  JOSEPH  HARTLEY, 

OakTiUe,  Mnple-road,  Anerley,  S.E 


ol  rM  w„  .Ln  n,,7.o,      '     "'^^       ""         Quarries  in  Wales,  at  Wholesale  prices,  in  truck  load: 
"''sll;u:"0KNAMENTAL   ENA^IELLED  ARTICLES  in  imitation  of  the  most  costly 

-\^' faking  Squares  and  Other  Utensils  for  Brewing  Water 

..k     \''  """ibi.i-"..  »e,.  Lining  ud  Bhelira  for  Stront-roonii,  Hone  and  c5»  Maniie,. 
S    OF    ROOrlNO    SLATES    ON    HAND    FOR    EXPORT. 


marhl.*.     rMnniejiii.'f..  P..U...  Illtrr..  w.ll  linli 

HLATE  BLAIN  ARTICLES,- 

rirt»m»,  E*th»,  *u.»«.  ft. filing  f^r  L>rd«ra.  V^UV 
etail  ItrlsPrt  r.  kttia  Trooiih*.  rukhug  Trovghj, 
B«tBtail«  TibU  B4ds  mcMtoanfillT  flalUifld.  «.   ' 
LA  BOB    STOCK 


DALBEATTIE    GRANITE 

(Specified  for  Thames  Embankment). 

ExtrnctH  front  the  Miuutes  ol  the  Metropolitau  Btmr:!  of  Works;— 
"  This  granite  is  clean,  ckar,  and  regular  in  Ua  I'lle.  'ind  has  it 
brfglit,in>i>en.ra.nce.  which  i3  more  cheerful  than,  and  prefordble  to. 
AlKTdecii  GrRnite."~J.  W.  Bazalghtte,  Eaq.,  C.E..  Chiff  Eiigmeer 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


iimple  of  granite  can  ho  found. ' 
nment  Engineer. 


"In    my  opinion  no  better 
RonKiiT  RAWUNyoK,  Esq.,  Gov( 

"  The  host  of  all  teeta,  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  i'li 
the  Mereey  Docke),  has  proved  it  to  be  the  very  iM-st  and  moet 
durable  (juaUty.'"—l''xtract  from  report  by  GeoiuiB  Fiwbey  LiaritB. 
Ecri.,  Eugiuetr  to  the  Moraey  Dock  Estate. 

MESSRS.  SHEARER,  SMITH,  and  CO..  Leseees  of  the  DftllwitUe 
Granite  Qu.irries,  are  prepared  tu  execute  ContraclB  for  any  quantity 
of  their  well-known  Granite,  droesed  or  scabbelled,  for  EiiniDecr- 
liii:,  Architectural.  Monuinctitnl,  aud  other  Works ;  also  Se'te  and 
(  iirbing  Sea  or  Rail,  to  any  part  of  the  I'liilcd  Klut'doni. 
DAI.BKATTIE.  N.B.,and21,  G  ejitGcorgi'-.'^lrcot  Wi-et minster,  S.W 


STONE      aTTABRIES. 

KETTON.   RUTLAND. 

T.   TURNER, 

EMPINGHAM.   hear  STAMFORD 

lloft  »t  all  tlmea  a  quautily   of  KETTON    MlUNE   In  blockl,  MWD 

aud  Worked  to  Order. 

Kttton    atone,    turned   balListers,    bases,   and  oolumua,   tuilftd  up 

to  0  cwt.  each  In  the  above  stoue. 

Prices  knowu  on  apvUcatlou. 
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USE   OF   ASPHALTE   IK   CONSTRUC- 
TION.-!. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  the  introduction  of  as- 
phalte  ■(rith  its  numerous  bituminous 
compounds,  puddle  was  the  principal  material 
relied  vpon  for  protecting  from  damp  the  ex- 
trados  of  arches,  the  backs  of  retaining  walls, 
and  for  forming  in  general  a  watertight  co- 
vering, or  impervious  layer,  over  all  those 
parts  of  a  structure  whose  stability  might  be 
endangered  by  the  admission  of  wet.  Puddle, 
which  is  still  used  in  the  making  of  embank- 
ments, dams,  and  reservoirs,  consists  of  any 
good  stiff  description  of  clay,  free  from  all 
stones  or  foreign  substances,  and  the  great 
secret  of  its  manufacture  lies  in  the  thorough 
amalgamation  and  complete  incorporation  of  its 
whole  mass.  Unless  the  whole  be  well  worked 
up  and  kneaded  together  in  layers  of  a  speci- 
fied minimum  thickness,  puddle  is  of  no  more 
value  as  a  watertight  material  than  the  most 
porous  substance  in  existence.  Probably  one 
of  the  earliest  applications  of  puddle,  omit- 
ting the  consideration  of  it  in  the  cases  of  the 
centre  of  embankments,  was  to  the  extrados'of 
arches,  and  it  is  in  this  instance  that  asphalte 
has  very  nearly  entirely  superseded  it.  In 
fig.  1  let  a  section  of  a  semi  arch  be  represented 


with  a  portion  of  its  supporting  abutment,  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  puddle  6in.  in  thick- 
ness   in   the   ordinary    manner.      We   have 
known  less  than  6in.  in  depth  to  be  laid  on, 
but  that  dimension  should  never  be  reduced, 
being  the  smallest  that  is  consistent  with  good 
practice,  and  which  can   be   relied   upon   for 
forming  a  watertight  covering.      Partly  from 
bad  quality,  and  partly  from  imperfect  mixing 
combined   with   an  insufficient  quantity,   it 
arises  that  arches  covered  with  puddle  are  con- 
tinually leaking.     It  is,  in   fact,  well   known 
that  to  make  an  arch  thoroughly   watertight 
is  not  by  any  means  a  contemptible   piece   of 
professional  skill,  insignificant  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, and  only  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
Lad  to  rip  open  the  roadway   over  arches   to 
repair  and  make  good  the  puddle  know   what 
a  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory  job  it   is  to 
•ocomplish.      Asphalte,   or   asphaltum   as  it 
may  be  more  correctly  termed,  was  employed 
ipon  a  large  scale  to  replace  the  use  of  puddle 
upon  the  arches  and  tunnels  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway.      Its  application  is  very  simple, 
*nd  much  quicker  than  that  of  its  predecessor. 
It  is  heated  upon  the   spot,   payed  over   the 
•rch  in  a  semi-liquid  condition,  and  then  co- 
vered with  a  layer  of  fine  dry  sand.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  comparative  rapidity  of  the  opera- 
tion the  thickness,  instead  of  being  6in.,  can 
be  safely  reduced  to  2in.,  thus  eft'ecting  a  sav- 
ing of  4in.  in  depth  over  the  crown  of  the  arch. 
This  reduction  of  depth,  sUght  as  it  appears,  is 
of  great  importance  in  metropolitan  and  sub- 
urban lines,  where  the  engineer  is  sure  to  be 


pinched  for  headway  in  the  majority  of  his 
bridges,  whether  over  or  under  the  "railway. 
A  coating  of  asphalte  uniformly  and  evenly 
laid  on  over  an  arch  may  be  considered  to  be 
completely  impervious  to  water,  and  to  be 
more  efiicacious  than  the  best-made  puddle. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  other 
applications  of  this  useful  and  convenient 
aid  to  construction,  a  few  remarks  upon  its 
nature  and  composition  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Asphalte  is  one  of  the  four  recognised 
varieties  of  bitumen,  the  composition  of  which 
is  not  accurately  determined.  .Judging,  how- 
ever, from  the  circumstance  that  its  elements 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  its  origin 
would  appear  to  be  of  a  vegetable  character. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  fragments  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  which  are  separated  by 
boiling,  and  a  mineral  pitch  is  thus  obtained, 
which  melts  at  that  temperature  and  burns 
with  great  facility.  Bitumen  was  employed 
ages  ago  in  the  preparation  of  an  extremely 
hard  and  durable  cement,  supposed  to  have 
been  used  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.  It  also  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  varnish  covering  the  tea 
chests  imported  from  Japan  and  other  coun- 
tries supplying  us  with  that  indispensable 
leaf.  The  principal  localities  where  this 
substance  is  found  native  are  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
the  island  of  Trinidad  in  the  West  Indies, 
celebrated  for  its  pitch  lake  ;  the  northern 
department  of  Aniches,  Ain,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  lower  Rhine.  The  theory  of 
the  formation  of  asphalte  found  in  several 
parts  of  Switzerland,  particularly  in  the  Val- 
de-Travers,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows.  Regarding  it  as  a  calcareous  deposit 
associated  with  pure  bitumen,  its  origin  is 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  banks  of  mol- 
luscs, situated  in  a  deep  sea,  and  effected 
under  the  powerful  influence  of  enormous 
pressure  combined  with  a  high  degree  of 
temperature.  The  pressure  is  caused  by  the 
great  depth  of  water  under  which  the  forma- 
tion takes  place,  and  this  explains  the  difler- 
ence  between  asphalte  and  pure  bitumen. 
The  latter  is  similarly  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  molluscs  or  Crustacea,  but 
only  ill  shallow  water,  and  consequently 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure 
to  force  it  to  become  incorporated  with  the 
calcareous  particles  of  the  oyster  and  other 
shells  in  its  vicinity.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  both  a  high  temperature  and  great  pres- 
sure are  necessary  to  the  formation  of  as- 
phalte or  calcareous  bitumen,  and  it  will  now 
be  perceived  that  the  former  is  necessary  to 
the  production  of  pure  bitumen.  When  this 
latter  influence  is  wanting,  although  the  pres- 
sure may  be  considerable  and  the  other 
conditions  similar,  yet  bitumen  will  not  be 
formed,  but  petroleum,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  varieties,  as  a  .sort  of  im- 
perfect or  crude  bituraeu.  We  have  now  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  calcareous 
banks  due  to  the  accumulation  of  oyster 
fossil  remains,  but  containing  neither  bitu- 
men nor  petroleum.  The  most  rational  ex- 
planation is  that  they  were  produced  under 
a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  evaporate 
the  more  volatile  constituents  represented  by 
the  above  substances.  In  contradistinction 
to  this  animal  origin  of  bitumen  there  is  also 
what  are  termed  the  fixed 
bitumens,  produced  by  the  de- 
composition of  plants  alone. 

Another  usual  application 
of  puddle  is  to  the  backs  of  re- 
taining walls,  the  wing  walls 
of  bridges,  and  similarly  situ- 
ated buildings.  A  section 
through  a  wing  wall,  with 
parapet,  is  represented  in  fig. 
2,  showing  the  method  of 
placing  the  puddle  P  at  the 
back,  care  being  taken  to  se- 
cure it  well  at  those  places 
where  the  steps  or  offsets  oc- 
cur. Both  with  respect  to 
the  covering  of  an  arch  and  puddling  the 
■  backs  of  retaining  walls,  it  is  not  merely  the 
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question  of  a  w.itertight  layer,  but  the 
^t.-ibility  and  duraliility  of  the  masonry  or 
brickwork  are  also  intimately  concerned. 
There  is  no  danger  incurred  iii  allowing  the 
mere  presence  of  water  at  the  back  of  a  wall 
similar  to  that  represented  in  fig.  2,  provided 
it  is  not  permitted  to  accumulate  or  to  lodge 
there.  So  long  as  it  can  find  a  ready  and 
rapid  means  of  access  down  to  the  drainage 
provided  in  all  such  instances,  it  produces  no 
injurious  cft'ect  upon  the  structure,  but  flows 
off  innocuously.  Many  engineers,  in  lieu  of 
puddle  at  the  backs  of  retainin?  walls,  place 
what  is  termed  "  dry  lining,"  which  consists 
of  broken  stones,  or  small  nietalling,  packed 
loosely  together,  constituting  a  porous  stratum 
for  the  water  to  pass  through,  should  it  pene- 
trate to  the  back  of  the  wall.  It  is  easily 
perceivable  that  asphalte  would  have  to  be 
applied  in  a  somewhat  special  manner  to 
form  a  good  watertight  coating  upon  a  verti- 
cal surface,  and  care  would  have  to  be  taken 
that  the  layer  was  uniformly  distributed.  In 
instances  of  damp  walls  its  use  is  frequently 
resorted  to,  but  in  many  cases  fruitlessly  so, 
as  the  evil  has  taken  too  deep  a  root  to  be 
eradicated.  One  of  the  most  valuable  appli- 
cations which  can  be  made  of  asphalte  is  in 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  as  a  preservative 
against  damp.  The  common  practice  has 
been,  and  is  still,  to  lay  a  course  of  slates  a 
little  above  the  footing  course,  as  represented 
in  fig.  3.     This  precaution  answers  perfectly 
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well  so  long  as  no  settlement  takes  place, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  scarcely  an  instance 
upon  record  of  any  extensive  building  where 
the  foundations  have  not  settled  to  some 
extent. 

We  shall  now  contrast  the  different 
behaviour  of  slate  and  asphalte  under  these 
adverse  circumstances.  The  former  splits 
across  directly  any  settlement  occurs,  as 
shown  in  fig.  4,  and  the  damp,  therefore,  has 


every  facility  afforded  to  it  for  rising  in  the 
wall,  which  can  be  at  once  perceived  by  the 
mortar  becoming  slightly  moistened.  The 
asphalte,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  its  flexible 
nature,  bends  with  the  settlement,  adapts 
itself  to  the  sudden  irregularity,  and  preserves 
its  watertight  continuity  unimpaired.  We 
should  not  hesitate  in  all  cases  to  prefer 
asphalte  in  a  layer  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  to  a  course  of  slates  in  a 
similar  situation,  and  judging  from  the  nume- 
rous instances  we  have  witnessed  of  its  appli- 
cation in  this  form,  it  is  daily  increasing  in 
favour  with  those  interested  in  building 
matters.  Asphalte  is  largely  employed  in 
footpaths,  and  also  in  the  formation  of  the 
roadway  over  bridges ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  so 
using  it.  There  are  generally  two  methods  of 
applying  it  to  footjiaths.  One  consists  in 
actually  mi.xing  it  with  gravel  and  sand,  and 
applying  it  j«  tilv, ,-  and  the  other  in  first 
preparing  it,  pulverising  it,  then  mixing 
it  with  a  fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  melted 
bitumen,  and  running  it  in  moulds.  The 
cakes  or  slabs  so  produced  are  then  laid  down 
in  the  same  manner  as  flags.  This  is  a 
favourite  method  in  France.  We  must  re- 
serve for  another  article  the  description  6f  the 
manner  in  which  this  useful  substance  is 
applied  to  footpaths  and  the  superstructure  of 
'  bridges. 
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THE  LIGHTING  OF  THE  NEW  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

IN  the  new  Royal  Academy  we  may  expect  a 
suite  of  rooms  and  galleries  more  favour- 
4bly  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  fine  art 
than  those  of  any  other  similar  institution  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  augmentation  of  space, 
as  compared  with  that  in  Trafalgar-square, 
will  be  very  considerable,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  really  meritorious  "outsiders"  will  be 
spared  the  heartburnings  they  have  so  fre- 
quently suffered  by  the  rejection  of  their 
works  from  want  of  room.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  floor  will  be  lighted  from  the  top,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sculpture  room,  and  why 
this  room  should  have  been  selected  for  a 
different  treatment  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. With  respect  to  the  amount  of  wall 
space  which  may  here  be  a.«3umed  as  available, 
it  is  useless  to  refer  to  it  in  comparison  with 
the  rooms  in  Trafalgar-square,  and  worse 
than  useless  to  speak  of  any  of  the  continental 
museums,  as  none  of  the  famous  old  "  gal- 
leries "  have  been  built  especially  for  the  dis- 
)lay  of  pictures.  In  the  erection  of  a  gallery 
.or  fine  art  the  first  consideration  is  light,  and 
this  great  end  must  be  held  in  remembrance 
insomuch  as  to  secure  an  equal  distribution 
on  each  set  of  four  walls  throughout  the 
building.  This  principle  seems  to  have  been 
kept  steadily  in  view  in  the  designs  for  the 
new  Royal  Academy. 

The  building  ha.s  been  in  progress  now 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  months.  Bricks 
were  first  laid  on  May  1  last  year,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  pile  has  grown  up 
supplies  a  comment  on  the  pressure  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  The  academic  body 
is  sanguine  of  celebrating  its  centenary  in  its 
new  home,  and  when  we  look  back  and  con- 
sider the  retrospect  in  relation  with  the  pro- 
spect the  proposal  does  not  seem  extravagant. 
It  has  long  been  settled  that  for  an  exhibition 
room  in  which  all  the  wall  space  must  be 
made  available,  there  is  no  satisfactory  means 
of  lighting  save  by  opeuiug  the  roof.  In 
order,  however,  to  test  the  sulliciency  of  the 
plan  in  this  case,  one  of  the  rooms  was  glazed, 
and  its  walls  were  hung  with  pictures  ;  and 
thus,  upon  the  ej;  uno  principle,  it  was  predi- 
cated of  the  whole  that  the  effect  would  be 
unexceptionable.  Many  important  points 
were  determined  only  during  the  progress  of 
erection,  and  others  are  yet  in  abeyance.  It 
is  at  present  understood  that  the  glass  cover- 
ings to  all  the  rooms  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
lantern  skylight.  But  to  this  arrangement 
the  central  octagon  and  the  sculpture  room 
will  be  exceptions,  as  the  former  will  be  lighted 
by  a  glass  dome,  and  the  latter  by  a  large 
north  window.  It  is  intended  that  the  open- 
ing in  the  roof  of  each  room  shall  extend  to 
within  Oft.  of  the  wall  all  round.  In  rooms 
of  low  pitch  wherein  the  upper  walls  would 
not  be  too  high  for  the  display  of  fine  art,  it 
would  befoundthat under  avaulling  extending 
6ft.  from  the  wall,  the  upper  parts  of  pictures 
placed  high  would  be  obscured.  But  these 
rooms  are  sulliciently  lofty  to  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  raise  works  within  the  shade  of  the 
vaulting. 

For  water-colour  works  there  will  be  pro- 
vided a  long  room  or  gallery,  wherein 
will  be  distributed  drawings  in  water  colours 
and  chalks,  and  perhaps  miniatures,  though 
the  latter  branch  of  art  is  all  but  extinct. 
There  will  be  a  room  set  apart  for  architecture ; 
but,  as  the  best  water-colour  subject  drawings 
will  not  be  offered  to  the  Academy,  the  wis- 
dom of  competition  with  the  water-colour 
societies  is  at  best  questionable. 

On  the  part  of  the  sculpture  committee 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  objection  to 
light  their  department  from  the  toji ;  conse- 
quently the  sculpture  room,  which  occupies 
tne  centre  of  the  north  front,  is  lighted  by  a 
large  window.  It  can  scarcely,  however,  be 
believed  that  the  rootiDg  of  this  room  will  be 
permanent  ;  and  for  the  expression  of  such  a 
conjecture  our  reasons  are  threefold.     In  the 


first  place,  there  is  among  the  members  of  the 
Academy  a  feeling  favourable  to  a  top  light. 
Again,  in  a  room  destined  for  the  display  of 
sculpture,  and  neces.«arily  limited,  there 
should  be  no  preference  of  "place  ;  as  regard.s 
light  every  part  of  the  roura  should  be  equally 
lighted  with  the  rest,  which,  by  means  of  one 
side  light,  is  impossible.  Again,  the  central 
octagon  with  its  glass  dome  is  also  intended 
for  the  reception  of  sculpture,  and  the  even 
suffusion  of  the  light  in  that  part  of  the 
edifice  will  present  a  contrast  to  the  partial 
lighting  of  the  other  room  so  unfavourable  as 
to  suggest  reminiscences  of  the  cellar  in 
Irafalgar-square.  According  to  a  trite 
maxim,  sculpture  should  be  seen  by  such  a 
light  as  shall  show  it  with  that  proportion  of 
firm  marking  and  shade  which  should  charac- 
terise a  well-balanced  drawing.  This  effect  is 
procurable  rather  by  an  oblique  than  a  verti- 
cal light,  and,  according  to  such  arrange- 
ments, the  central  groups  only  will  be  seen 
liy  direct  light,  while  the  great  proportion  of 
the  works  will  be  seen  by  reflection;  and 
hence  there  will  be  no  improvement  on  the 
present  sculpture  room  in  Trafalgar-square. 

Thus,  the  main  consideration  is,  whether 
the  Academy  shall  exhibit  its  sculpture  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint on  the  score  of  undue  preferences  ;  or 
continue  an  arrangement  which  has  been  the 
source  of  infinite  dissatisfaction.  If  there  be 
any  valid  objections  to  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture  by  a  vertical  light  they  have  been 
overruled  iu  the  case  of  the  central  octagon  ; 
and  they  should,  we  think,  yield  to  the  voice 
of  the  public,  which  has  become  fastidiously 
critical  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  ques- 
tion in  continual  ventilation  during  that 
period  of  London  life  called  the  season.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fortunate  condition 
that  the  stately  hospitalities  of  the  Academy 
should  necessitate  the  construction  of  a  grand 
saloon.  But  so  it  is,  and  the  precedent  is 
absolute.  There  \vill  consequently  be  a 
central  room  sufficiently  ample  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  very  distinguished  circle  that 
the  Academicians  bid  to  their  banquet  an- 
nually. The  large  room  has  always  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  ccrur  d'honncur  of  the 
Academy,  and  although  members  may  point 
to  certain  of  their  own  works  in  the  smaller 
rooms  still  the  gems  of  the  collection  are 
generally  collected  in  the  large  room,  and 
outside  contributors  consider  themselves  in 
some  degree  slighted  on  finding  their  works 
in  the  smaller  rooms.  The  remedy  for  this 
grievance  would  have  been  the  abolition  of 
the  state  room,  and  such  a  disposition  as 
would  have  placed  the  entire  suite  on  terms 
of  equality. 

As  in  the  present  building  the  schools  are 
held  in  some  of  the  principal  rooms,  study  is 
suspended  during  the  time  of  the  exhibition. 
In  the  new  building  the  necessity  for  such 
suspension  will  be  obviated  by  the  allotment 
of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  north  front  to  the 
antique  school  and  those  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  But  on  this  side  the  London  Uni- 
versity will  obstruct  the  light  so  greatly  as  to 
render  necessary  the  construction  of  a  lean-to 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  front,  by 
means  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
interior  will  be  lighted  at  an  angle  of  40  deg. 
To  the  second  school  of  painting  it  is  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  building.  In  an  enterprise  so  im- 
portant, and  especially  on  a  site  so  valuable 
as  that  of  Burlington  Gardens,  some  draw- 
backs must  be  expected.  Thus  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  schools  are  not  so  satisfactory  as 
could  have  been  desired.  These,  however, 
could  only  have  been  altered  by  devoting  a 
portion  of  the  upper  floor  to  the  students, 
which  would  have  very  seriously  encroached 
upon  the  space  for  exhibition.  It  would 
ayipear,  therefore,  that  even  sacrifices  have 
been  made  in  order  to  secure  every  avail- 
able foot  of  space  for  exhibition,  and  this,  after 
all,  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  design  for  such 
an  institution  should  be  conceived. 


WINDOW    LIGHTS.* 

SECOND    NOTICE. 

SOME  surveyors  and  builders  seem  to 
labour  under  the  impression  that  one 
may  carry  foundations  and  footings  over  the 
strict  boundary  line  of  another  man's  land. 
We  believe  some  former  building  acts  did, 
under  special  circumstances,  permit  such  an 
encroachment,  but  the  conditions  fixed  and 
registered  the  ownership  of  the  land.  You 
must  not  now  so  build.  A  man's  land  is  hie, 
and  all  th  it  is  over  it  up  to  the  stars,  and 
all  that  is  under  it  down  to  the  centre 
of  gravity,  with  the  exception  of  mineral 
rights,  which  are  .ilways  reserved.  Suppose 
you  drove  a  cellar  bay  under  a  man's  garden, 
that  would  be  adding  to  the  size  and  con- 
venience of  your  house  at  your  neighbour's 
prospective  expense.  But  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  that,  without  a  knowledge  of 
what  you  had  done,  your  neighbour  wanted 
hereafter  to  build  also.  What  do  you  think 
would  be  the  result  when  he  opened  his 
trench  and  found  your  brickworks  th^re  1 
Why,  he  need  not  even  ask  you  to  take  them 
away,  but  peg  along  and  confiscate  them  as 
he  went  on  !  In  addition  to  this  an  action 
for  trespass  and  special  damage  could  be 
maintained,  because  you  had  no  more  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  another  man's  land 
under  the  surface  than  over  it.  We  will  now 
resume  the  original  thread  of  our  notice. 

The  enjoyment  of  light  and  air  by  uninter- 
ruption  through  occupancy  time  out  of  mind, 
formerly  established  a  right  by  "prescription," 
and  this  law  was  based  upondecisions  thatwent 
beyond  the  time  of  "  legal  "  memory,  which 
is  a  good  deal  farther  back  than  even  that  of 
"the  oldest  inhabitant."  We  have  often  heard 
persons  ask  what  is  "  legal  memory  V  Legal 
memory,  which  is  so  often  quoted,_  may  be 
taken  to  be  any  decision  or  proceedings  that 
can  be  found  in  any  authenticated  legal  re- 
cords. Thus,  from  an  act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  one  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Edward  the 
Elder,  between  the  years  900  and  925,  came 
by  inference  the  commencement  of  the  "  legal 
memory,"  which  was  ultimately  settled  to  begin 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
(1189),  "whereunto  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  Mr.  Latham 
has  hunted  up  a  case  that  was  tried  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  is  very 
interesting.  In  the  thirty-first  year  of  her 
rule  an  action  was  brought  respecting  the  ob- 
struction of  light,  and  a  verdict  was  obtained 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  thereupon 
moved  an  arrest  of  judgment,  and  a  reversal 
of  the  verdict,  on  the  ground  that  the  light 
was  not  an  ancient  light  within  the  legal 
meaning  of  that  term,  as  the  house  had  been 
in  existence  no  longer  than  the  time  of  Mary, 
the  previous  sovereign.  The  house  was  held 
to  be  a  recent  erection,  although  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  and  the  window  was  conse- 
quently held  not  to  be  an  ancient  window, 
"  time  out  of  mind." 

To  show  how  closely  the  law  had  been 
foUovved  through  many  centuries,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  long  desert-time  of  both  foreign 
and  intestine,  political  and  religious  wars,  all 
the  judges  agreed— "  That  if  two  men  be 
owners  of  two  parcels  of  land  adjoining,  and 
one  of  them  doth  build  a  house  upon  his  land, 
and  makes  windows  and  lights  looking  into 
the  other's  lands,  and  this  house  and  the 
lights  have  continued  by  the  space  of  thirty 
or  forty  years,  yet  the  other  may  upon  his 
own  land  and  soil  lawfidly  erect  a  house  or 
other  thing  against  the  said  lights  and  win- 
dows, and  the  other  can  have  no  action,  for  it 
was  his  folly  to  build  his  house  so  near  to 
the  other's  land,  and  it  was  judged  accord- 
ingly." The  harsh  operation  of  this  rule  pro- 
duced in  1623  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
21st    James  I.,    enacting    "  that    no   person 
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who  has  any  right  or  title  of  entry 
shall  enter  but  within  twenty  years  next 
after  his  right  or  title  shall  accrue.''  This 
was  the  first  of  the  twenty  years'  undisturbed 
possession  law,  and,  as  usual,  was  twisted  and 
turned  into  all  sorts  of  shapes  but  its  own, 
until  it  gave  rise  to  a  great  many  popular 
legal  errors,  some  of  which  have  survived  to 
the  present  day.  With  the  right  of  the  soil 
went  the  right  of  everything  belonging  to  it, 
and  called  forth  the  dictum  of  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  times  gone  by — "  If  my  possession 
of  the  house  cannot  be  disturbed,  shall  I  be 
disturbed  in  my  light  ? " 

The  judges  of  more  modem  times  had  now 
something  tangible  to  deal  with,  and  the 
twenty  years'  enjoyment  of  undisturbed  win- 
dow lights  came  to  be  an  authority  at 
Equity  and  Common  Law,  as,  theoretically, 
an  agreement  between  the  person  using  the 
light  and  the  person  over  whose  land  it 
came.  This  presumption  had  not  as  yet 
received  the  stamp  of  absolute  law ;  that  was 
to  come,  as  settled  constitutions  are  of  slow 
growth.  About  a  century  ago  Lord  Mans- 
field disturbed  the  minds  of  builders  and 
building  people,  and  set  the  question  seeth- 
ing again  by  a  summing  up  which  he  gave 
in  an  important  case  then  before  the  court. 
He  said  : — "  The  enjoyment  of  lights  with 
the  defendant's  acquiescence  for  twenty 
years  is  such  decisive  presumption  of  a  rig'nt 
by  grant  or  otherwise  that,  unless  con- 
tradicted or  explained,  the  jury  ought  to 
believe  it;  but  it  is  impossible  that  length 
of  time  can  be  said  to  be  an  absolute  bar, 
like  a  statute  of  limitation  ;  it  is  certainly  a 
presumptive  bar,  which  ought  to  go  to  a  jury. 
Time  immemorial  itself  is  only  presumptive 
evidence." 

So  troublesome   and  full  of  litigation  had 
the  question  of  "time  immemorial "  attained 
to  in  actions  of  this  kind   that,  on  August  1, 
1832,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Will.  IV.,  o.  71,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Prescription  Act,  became 
law.      This  Act  was  not   for  window  lights 
alone,  but  for   every  kind  of  right  in  which 
"  time  immemorial "  was  the  basis  upon  which 
such  r!ght  rested.   Juries  were  to  be  no  longer 
called  upon  to  settle  what  "time  immemorial" 
was,  for  the  Act  ^settled  all  that.     Section  3 
says: — "  When  the  access  and  use  of  light  to 
and    for    any  dwelling-house,   workshop,    or 
other  building  shall  have   been   actually   en- 
joyed therewith  for  the  full  period   of  twenty 
years  without  interruption,  the  right   thereto 
shall   be   deemed   absolute  and  indefeasible, 
any  local  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, unless  it  shall  appear  that  the 
same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent   or  agree- 
ment expressly  made   or  given  for  that  pur- 
pose by  deed  or  writing."     It  must  also   be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  an  ancient  light  is 
interrupted,  the  interruption  must  not  be  ac- 
quiesced in  for  more  than  one  year,  otherwise 
the  right  is  lost.     But  here  is  another  point  in 
this  law.     Suppose   a  man  has  enjoyed  the 
use  of  light  and  air  for  a   period  of  nineteen 
years  and  a  fraction   of  the   twentieth   year, 
however  small,  and  that,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  twentieth  year,   the   adjoining   owner 
builds  up  and  shuts  out  the  light,  the  twenty 
years'  enjoyment  not  having   been  completed. 
The  House  of  Lords  has  held  that  the  claim 
of  light  would  be  good  against  the  world,  be- 
cause the  Act  specifies  that  the  obstruction 
must  be  for  one  whole  year,  and  that  any  por- 
tion of  a  year,  however  large,  will  not   defeat 
the  claim.     Furthermore,  no  amount  of  inter- 
ruption at  any  time  during  the  twenty  years' 
user  will  defeat  the  right  unless  such  inter- 
ruption has  been  acquiesced  in  lor  one  whole 
year.     These  terms  are  set  forth  in  section  4 
of  the  Act. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Prescription  Act 
there  was  "the  custom  of  the  city  of  London," 
by  which  any  citizen  could  pull  down  his 
house  and  rebuUd  it  as  high  as  he  chose,  with- 
out reference  to  the  air  and  light  of  his  neigh- 
bours. And  even  now  actions  are  being  con- 
tinually commenced  against  persons  rebuild- 


ing who  will  still  persist  in  the  validity  of 
the  custom.  Of  course  an  interview  with  a 
solicitor  soon  brings  matters  to  an  understand- 
ing more  in  accordance  with  the  law.  It  has 
happened  that  for  the  first  time  for  four  hun- 
dred years  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London 
has  appeared  in  full  ofticial  robes  at  the  bar 
of  the  (then)  King's  Bench  to  declare  ore  tenus 
"  from  the  mouth,"  the  custom  of  the  city 
with  respect  to  buildings.  The  previous  ap- 
pearance of  such  an  officer  there  on  such  an 
occasion  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  'VI.,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  have  been  tried  with  the  view  of 
forcing  the  city  out  of  the  Prescription  Act, 
but  they  have  all  been  unconditionally  de- 
feated. Actions  have  been  brought  for  the 
obstruction  of  wind  to  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
and  of  air  to  a  timber  yard,  but  they  have  not 
been  maintained. 

Of  the  acquisition  of  right  by  express 
agreement,  Mr.  Latham  gives  us  much  detail, 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  subject  belongs 
more  to  the  quality  of  "  easements"  than  what 
is  before  us.  We  are  also  cautioned,  by  a 
number  of  cited  cases,  not  to  look  on  un- 
heedingly  and  allow  anyone  to  expend  money 
upon  anything  near  our  land  that  may  dam- 
nify us,  and  then  prevent  them  using  what 
they  have  thus  made.  Whenever  a  trespass 
or  an  obstruction  is  commenced,  notice  of 
discontent  should  be  immediately  given,  and 
proceedings  served.  Lord  Eldon,  in  his  day, 
repeatedly  refused  the  protection  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  persons  who  applied  for  it 
because  they  acquiesced  silently  in  the  con- 
struction of  what  was  to  produce  the  trespass. 
For  instance,  a  man  may  build  a  house  or 
workshop  on  a  site,  the  way  to  which  may  be 
only  along  a  footpath  through  an  adjoining 
owner's  land.  If  that  owner  were  to  stand 
by  and  allow  money  to  be  laid  out  without 
inquiring  what  the  building  was  intended  for, 
and  stating  his  refusal  to  permit  a  road  over 
hi.s  laud  other  than  the  established  footway, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  would  not  help  him. 
Cases  are  mentioned  in  which  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  land  has  allowed  matters  silently 
to  be  completed,  and  has  then  put  a  "  stopper  " 
on  by  refusing  a  roadway,  but  the  Court  has 
compelled  him  to  allow  it  in  consequence  of 
his  own  conduct. 

A  landlord  let  certain  premises  on  lease 
with  all  their  ancient  lights,  in  considera- 
tion that  certain  improvements  were  to  be 
carried  out,  the  opening  of  new  windows 
being  among  them.  He  then  bethought 
him  how  to  turn  the  "  nimble  penny,"  and 
let  an  adjoining  piece  of  land  to  another 
person  to  build  on,  but  kept  back  the  fact 
about  the  condition  of  the  lease  of  the 
neighbouring  premises.  The  second  tenant 
began  to  build  and  block  up  the  newly- 
made  windows  of  the  first.  A  recourse  was 
had  to  the  court,  and  the  sharp  landlord 
was  most  unpleasantly  brought  to  his  senses. 
The  walls  of  the  second  tenant  had  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  the  landlord  had  to  settle 
with  him. 

With  respect  to  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  an  injury  by  the  stoppage  or  obstruc- 
tion of  lights,  the  Court  of  Chancery  have 
accepted  certain  dimensions.  If  a  street 
be  40ft.  \vide,  and  the  house  be  40ft.  high, 
and  it  is  intended  to  rebuild  it  to  the 
height  of  50ft.,  then  the  extra  10ft.  must 
be  sloped  back  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the 
light  any  more  than  if  the  street  was  50ft. 
wide.  'Whatever  the  height  of  the  house 
is  it  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
width  or  an  assumed  width  of  the  street. 
In  any  other  arrangement  of  the  question 
out  of  court  it  must  be  one  of  compensation. 
With  respect  to  windows,  a  mode  of  esti- 
mation has  also  been  fixed.  The  sky  area 
of  a  vertical  window  is  180  deg.  horizontaUy 
by  90  deg.  vertically.  That  of  a  horizontal 
skylight  is  180  deg.  in  every  direction, 
whUst  "that  of  a  sloping  window  is  180  deg. 
in  the  direction  to  which  it  faces,  and 
vertically  the  same  number    of   degrees   as 


are  contained  by  its  own  angle  in  a  base 
line,  or,  which  is  equivalent,  90  deg.  in 
addition  to  the  number  of  degrees  by  which 
its  slope  exceeds  a  right  angle." 


DRAUGHTSMANSHIP, 

IN  our  remarks  five  weeks  since,*  on  "Recol- 
lections of  the  Drawings  of  Architectural 
Works  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year," 
we  took  occasion  to  insist  on  the  mere  com- 
parative value  of  draughtsmanship,  considered 
merely  as  one  of  the  elements  required  in  the 
production  of  architectural  works,  or  as  one  of 
the  points  of  excellence  in  an  architect,  and 
specially  to  urge  that,  however  valuable  or 
indispensable  generally,  it  was  not  the  end  or 
aim  of  an  architect,  but  solely  a  means. 

Our  object  is  now  to  warn  architects  against 
the  seductive  intluence  of  mere  drawing,  and 
to  point  in  one  direction,  at  least,  where  we 
think  it  has  been  allowed  to  usurp  too  much 
attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  bolder  and  more 
practical  work,  and  to  exert  an  influence 
where  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  subordinate 
and  forgotten — that  is,  on  the  executed  work 
itself.  But  some  may  be  ready  to  enquire 
what,  then,  is  to  be  the  aim  of  an  architect — 
what  the  object  of  his  office  studies— why  such 
application  to  the  drawing  board — and  why 
so  much  authoritative  tall-talk  about  the  study 
of  the  figure,  the  value  of  good  drawiug,  the 
delight  and  advantage  of  perspective  studies, 
if  after  all  the  chief  object  be  not  to  draw  well 
or  to  express  architectural  ideas  in  lines  and 
circles,  and  embody  floating  fancies  of  the 
mind  in  pencil  work  on  the  paper,  so  that 
others  may  see  in  a  gilt  frame  the  same  dream 
which  is  haunting  the  architect's  imagination  ? 
In  reply,  we  will  urge  a  few  considerations 
in  support  of  our  point,  instancing  the  fact  that 
French  drawing  has  in  too  great  a  measure 
influenced  French  design,  making  it  flat, 
faultless,  and  finished,  whereas  the  vigorous 
hand  of  those  accustomed  to  work  in  solid 
materials  should  affect  the  drawing,  and  put 
nerve  and  strength  into  lines  and  dots,  thus 
producing  full  and  fearless  forms,  which, 
though  shown  indeed  by  lines,  dots,  and 
circles  upon  paper,  are  adapted  for  solid  work 
in  stone,  brick,  iron,  wood,  and  the  other 
materials  with  which  the  architect  has  to 
deal.  But  we  desire  rather  to  open  an  en- 
quiry than  affirm  a  judgment,  and  are  as 
willing  for  a  verdict  against,  as  for,  our  argu- 
ments, if  only  the  matter  be  brought  into  court, 
and  the  pros  and  cons  properly  considered. 
Without  endorsing  the  whole  of  Ruskin's 
broad  statement  as  to  what  an  architect  has 
to  do,  we  may  in  the  main  agree  with  him 
when,  describing  the  glorious  sculptures 
adorning  some  great  cathedral  doorway — 
Rheims  perhaps — he  states  that  the  architect 
was  the  man  who  did  that  (and  probably  he 
would  "  do  "  it  best  without  draughtsman- 
ship at  all),  for  to  such  a  man  the  designing 
of  the  frame  of  the  picture  must  come  easy 
after  executing  the  picture  itself. 

To  be  led  astray  from  right  principle  by 
beauty  of  workmanship  is  common  enough  in 
all  the  arts,  and  to  award  praise  for  skilful 
manipulation  rather  than  noble  design  is 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception,  even  with 
those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
and  pronounce  authoritatively  on  this  or  that 
artist  or  art  workman.  But,  however  objec- 
tionable this  want  of  judgment  in  a  critic, 
such  a  defect  is  fatal  to  the  artist  himself  ; 
and,  unfortunately,  there  are  hosts  of  ex- 
amples of  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  mistake 
technical  skill  for  high  art  and  draughtsman- 
ship for  design.  Of  late  much  error  of  this 
kind  has  been  eradicated  by  right-thinking 
protests  in  favour  of  truth,  solidity,  and  good 
appropriate  design,  in  opposition  to  the  flimsy 
finish  of  fanciful  forms  which  so  greatly  ob- 
tained in  the  no- art  period  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  but  still  there  is  need,  perhaps  more 
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than  ever,  for  watchfulness  and  careful  criti- 
cism, lest  such  perpetrations  as  we  have 
seen  of  late  should  grow  to  be  considered  the 
effect  of  real  architectural  design  rather  than 
the  result  of  clever  but  impracticable 
draughtraanship,  without  the  great  balancing 
faculty  so  necessary  not  only  in  all  the  arts, 
but  in  every  walk  of  life— viz.,  judgment. 
We  uie  this  term  for  want  of  a  better,  though 
it  will  hardly  express  all  we  mean  by  the 
word  ;  but  what  else  is  it  which  leads  some 
men  to  success  and  noble  result,  while  others, 
following  the  same  path,  come  only  to  grief 
and  mere  emptiness,  or,  perhaps  worse,  bad 
result  ? 

Anyone  can  easily  suppose  an  architect 
with  all  the  power  of  draughtsmanship  and 
skill  even  in  colour  yctwithout  power  of  apply- 
ing them  to  practical  purposes.  Such  an  one 
would  be  deficient  in  judgment,  and  this 
might  be  the  case  equally  if  the  individual 
■were  possessed  of  considerable  constructive 
skill  in  addition.  For  such  an  architect  to  be 
placed  in  a  responsible  position  with  regard 
to  any  important  public  work  would  be  a 
misfortune,  but  from  this  we  are  usually  saved 
by  the  necessary  training  which  the  world 
and  its  competitions  e.xact  from  all  aspirants 
to  fanje  or  positions  of  authority.  StUl  we 
are  not  without  examples  of  absurd  and 
mischievous  designs,  carried  out  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  the  chosen  architect,  in 
reality  a  mere  draughtsman,  could  not  have 
considered  how  his  chamfers  and  his  chop- 
pings  would  look  when  transferred  from 
the  drawing  board  to  the  stone,  nor  under- 
stand the  effect  of  wide  cornices  in  dark 
streets,  or  the  appearance  of  egg  and  tongue 
mouldings  when  covered  deep  in  soot  and 
dirt  among  chimney-pots  high  up  aloft.  Let 
us  suppose  a  painter  so  capable  of  painting 
satins  and  brocades  (no  impossible  case,  nor 
wanting  a  name  as  an  example  at  this  very 
time)  that,  instead  of  choosing  some  great 
and  noble  idea  for  his  pencil,  or  some  simple 
or  worthy  thoughts  as  the  •nwtif  of  his 
pictures,  he  chooses  rather  something  wherein 
he  can  show  his  silk  and  satin  skill  to  ad- 
vantage. Would  not  this  be  even  less 
reprehensible  than  an  architect  allowing 
his  mere  pencQ  work  to  be  repeated  in 
stone,  simply  because  he  could  draw  it  well 
on  paper !  Though  in  neither  case  need 
we  suppose  the  result  to  be  bad,  yet  a  great 
opportunity  may  be  lost  for  doing  good  and 
noble  work.  And  surely,  for  example,  the 
large  mass  of  fleeting  ornamental  detail  and 
frittered  fiiiial-working  which  is  now  being 
erected  in  Belgravia  would  have  been  avoided 
if  more  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
actual  appearance  in  execution  instead  of  the 
design  on  paper,  for  it  seems  as  if  mere 
technical  handiwork  had  been  approved  in 
place  of  more  mature  judgment  being  exer- 
cised. Of  course  we  may  be  mistaken  in  this 
view,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a  charitable  one,  for 
however  admirable  may  be  the  Grosvenor 
improvements  as  a  whole,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  object  to  a  great  deal  of  the  detail  as  not 
improved  by  importation,  and  not  capable  of 
being  kept  well  in  the  present  London  atmo- 
sphere. We  miss  in  these  de.«ign3  the  bold 
simplicity — which  is  itself  dignity — or  the 
judicious  ornamentation  which  gives  that 
quality  to  otherwise  poor  design  ;  or,  again, 
that  subdued  magnificence  of  well-chosen 
richness  of  detail  which  prevents  the  mass 
from  appearing  overloaded,  and  the  parts 
from  becoming  vulgar  by  excess  of  orna- 
mentation. In  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
we  have  an  example  of  this  latter  quality, 
of  grandeur  by  richness,  and  simplicity  by 
uniform  decoration,  and  breadth  by  con- 
tinued cutting  up  into  detail.'  But  we 
are  wandering  from  our  text,  though  in 
returning  we  may  note,  with  reference  to  the 


*  Riukin  MTR  good  omamont  cao  never  bo  in  ezc«8a, 
bat  had  araamunt  is  out  of  plai:e  OTerywhere.  In  tli.) 
Uf«  of  H\r  CharleA  narry,  wo  nee  that  he  was  nubstantiAllv 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  held  to  the  moet  complete 
and  ricbent  decoration,  as  being  the  rovone  of  gaudy  or 
Tulgar.  Ho  wM  conaeiiuently  in  the  habit  of  uaing  goldm 
masaea,  Dot  for  touching  la  pajts. 


Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the  Pugin-Barry 
controversy  seems  to  have  dwindled  to  a  ques- 
tion of  draughtsmanship  after  all ;  and  we  are 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  here  will  be 
found  the  root  of  the  matter.  Though  no  one 
would  doubt  for  a  moment  (or  if  they  would 
let  them  look  at  the  existing  drawings)  that 
Sir  Charles  Barry  could  draw  with  his  own 
hand  anything  he  set  himself  to  do,  still  one 
must  know  that  he  physically  could  not  do 
all  the  original  drawings  required  while  at- 
tending as  architect  to  all  the  various  details 
daily  demanding  his  care,  not  only  in  this 
one  work,  but  in  many  others  being  carried 
on  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Charles  Barry 
might  not  be  one  whit  less  the  architect,  the 
man  of  comprehensive  design,  to  whose 
judgment  all  must  be  subordinate,  the  one 
mind  to  give  unity,  individuality,  and  pur- 
pose to  the  conflicting  or  (say)  concordant 
ideas  of  many  first-rate  draughtsmen  and 
men  of  genius,  although  he  called  to  his 
assistance  the  first-rate  powers  of  all  the 
Pugins  of  the  day. 

This  one  quality  of  judgment  is  the  main- 
spring, or  rather  the  encircling  chain,  of  all 
the  other  qualities  required  (whether  these 
qualities  lie  in  one  direction  or  another,  or 
are  resident  in  one  man  or  set  of  men) 
to  produce  a  work  of  high  merit,  and 
we  can  even  suppose  a  great  architect  carry- 
ing out  his  work  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess deprived  by  some  unfortunate  accident 
of  his  own  hands  and  arms,  and  thus  de- 
pendent upon  others  for  the  technical  skill 
of  necessary  delineation.  By  this  example 
we  feel  bound  again  to  our  assertion,  that 
draughtsmanship  is  not  all  in  all — that  it  is 
but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  the  end  it- 
self ;  that  end  being  simply  to  build  a  solid 
in  the  empty  air,  where  the  sun  and  moon 
will  gild  and  decorate  his  work  after  he  has 
done  his  best,  and  the  wind  and  storm  will 
carve  and  crumble  it  away  after  his  most 
careful  efforts  to  make  it  last  for  ever.  A 
man  may  learn  to  draw  the  figure,  paint  up 
the  finest  perspective,  or  carve  the  sweetest 
foliage  and  the  noblest  statues  for  his 
niches,  all  in  addition  to  preparing  paper 
plans  and  elevations  ;  but  as  an  architect  he 
will  have  severer  work,  and  be  required  to 
use,  after  all,  a  higher  faculty  in  judging 
and  deciding  on  the  effect  of  his  ideas  when 
permanently  executed. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  impute  to  the  French 
the  want  of  such  a  faculty  ;  but,  as  we  have 
been  led  to  these  remarks  from  a  compa- 
rison of  their  style  of  drawing  with  our  own, 
we  may  say  that  if  it  is  not  so,  they  seem  de- 
liberately to  propose  to  themselves  to  set  up 
their  drawings  iu  stone,  rather  than  to  build 
from  their  designs.  In  much  of  modem 
Parisian  building  at  least — and  the  provinces 
merely  copy  the  metropolitan  fashions — we 
see  such  monotony  of  flatness,  such  extreme 
delicacy  of  line  and  want  of  all  boldness  of 
projection,  that  the  real  lines  on  the  fagade 
seem  to  bear  no  greater  proportion  iu  depth 
or  width  to  the  whole  fagade  than  do  the 
original  draughtsman's  lines  on  the  drawing 
board,  making  allowance  for  the  scale  ;  and 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  delicate  draw- 
ing is  always  "  pretty,"  so  are  these  petite 
ornamentations  of  the  actual  work  "  pretty," 
elegant,  and  full  of  draughtsmanship,  but 
really  witli  no  more  pretension  to  architec- 
ture than  tlie  lengths  of  cement  strings  and 
cornices  which  adorn  mere  builder's  work 
in  this  country.  A  new  Paris  fagade  is  the 
same  in  every  new  street,  boulevard,  or  place, 
with  some  little  variety  in  balconies  or  gate- 
ways ;  but  viewed  at  a  short  distance, 
whether  of  Gothic  or  Kenaissance  details,  or 
even  with  the  details  of  the  better  style  of 
modem  French  adaptation  of  Classic,  every 
house  seems  of  the  same  design — that  is, 
follows  the  same  leading  lines,  and,  being 
built  iu  block,  is  probably,  when  erected  and 
before  the  design  is  ruled  out  upon  it,  capable 
of  being  as  easily  finished  in  one  style  as  in 
another. 

Such  we  deem  to  be  the  result  of  draughts- 


manship carried  too  far,  and  when  the  other 
(jualities  necessary  for  an  architect  to  cultivate 
are  too  much  ignored.  While  we  thus  feel  we 
have  justified  ourselves  in  what  we  have  ad- 
vanced, we  would  be  understood  as  fur 
from  undervaluing  any  means  of  realising 
the  ideas  which  form  a  design  or  manner 
of  fixing  the  forms  of  the  imagination 
for  the  purpose  of  study  by  the  architect 
himself.  We  well  recollect  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell's  exhortation  not  to  trust 
to  elevations  and  sections  alone,  but  to  study 
every  design  in  perspective  ;  and  not  with 
these  even  to  remain  satisfied,  but  to  model 
it  as  a  whole  as  well  as  all  the  details  separately 
to  some  large  scale.  To  the  practical  carrying 
out  of  this  doctrine  in  his  own  case  may  be 
attributed  that  marvellous  refinement  and 
delicacy,  and  yet  vigorous  handling — 
breadth  with  light  and  shade  combined — 
which  the  French  school  and  their  copyists 
seem  to  ignore.  No  one,  we  believe,  was 
more  faithful  to  his  own  principles  and  pre- 
cepts than  the  late  Professor  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  or  took  more  pains  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  on  his  own  designs,  while  few  such 
careful  or  accomplished  draughtsmen  now 
exist.  We  know  no  name  more  worthy  of 
reverence,  nor  anyone  whose  teachings  deserve 
more  respect  from  every  school  or  style  of  art. 

A.  B.  C. 


n^'PORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  AND 
PARTIES  BUILDING. 

Clerkenwell  CotJNTT  CouET,  May  18. — 
Before  George  Francis,  Esq  ,  Deppti 
Judge. — Ewins  v.  Squires. 

THIS  was  an  action  brought  for  recovery  o£ 
£17  33.  lOd.  balance  due  from  the  defendant 
to  the  plaintiff  for  bricklayer's  work  done  to  a 
pair  of  villas  iu  the  Mayes-road,  Wood  Green. 
Mr.  Poncioue,  of  5,  Raymond-buildings,  Gray's  Inn, 
and  of  Wood  Green,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Williams  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Poncioue,  in  opening  the  case,  stated  that 
in  the  month  of  June  last  the  defendant  engaged 
the  plaintiff  to  build  a  single  house  iipou  a  plot  of 
land  belonging  to  the  defendant  in  the  Mayes- 
road,  Wood  Green,  the  terms  of  such  arrange- 
ment, which  was  a  verbal  one,  being  that  the 
plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  by  time.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  this  single  house  the  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant entered  into  a  written  contract  for  building  a 
pair  of  villas  adjoiniug  the  single  hou^e,  for  which 
the  plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  4S3.  per  rod  reduced 
brickwork.  The  plaintiff  had  almost  completed 
the  building  of  this  pair  of  houses  wheu  the 
defeudant  refused  to  pay  the  plaintiff  any  mors 
money  on  the  ground,  as  the  defendant  alleged, 
that  the  three  houses  were  all  to  be  built  at  the 
rate  of  483.  per  rod,  and  that  after  measuring  the 
whole  of  the  work  and  crediting  all  moneys  paid  as 
payments  generally  on  account,  the  plaintiff  had 
been  overpaid.  Mr.  Poncione  contended  that  the 
verbal  contract  for  payment  by  "time  "  must  be 
kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  written  contract  for 
payment  by  the  rod.  With  regard  to  the  timn 
contract  it  had  been  paid  for  from  week  to  week 
on  production  of  the  time  sheets,  and  the  work 
had  been  completed  and  paid  for,  and  there  had 
been  a  final  settlement  of  that  matter,  .and  as  to 
the  work  done  under  the  written  contract  it  had 
been  carefully  measured  by  Mr.  Henry  Girliug  Bray 
(the  brother  and  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Girling  Bray,  of  Wood  Green,  surveyor),  who  was 
in  court  and  could  prove  the  amount  of  work 
done,  but  on  this  point  it  was  thought  there 
would  be  no  question,  as  Mr.  Poncione  understood 
the  defendant's  surveyor  concurred  in  the  correct- 
ness of  Mr.  Bray's  measurement. 

Mr.  Wilhams  stated  that  he  would  admit  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Bray's  measurement,  his 
defence  being  that  the  work  had  been  paid  for. 

His  Honour  here  decided  that  that  being  80, 
and  the  affirmative  of  the  issue  as  to  payment 
falling  upon  the  defendant,  he  should  proceed 
with  the  proof  of  his  defence  before  the  plaintiff's 
witnesses  were  called. 

Mr.  Williams  thereupon  examined  the  defen- 
dant, who  stated  that  he  first  employed  the  plain- 
tiff under  a  verb.^l  contract  to  build  the  sioglo 
house  and  afterwards  entered  into  the  written 
agreement  with  him  for  building  the  aiijoiuiog 
pair  of  villas,  which  was  signed  on  the  ISth  of 
July  last,  the  day  of  its  date.     The  plaintiff  had, 
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however,  commenced  the  work  on  the  pair  of 
TillfiE  before  the  agreement  was  signed  upon  a 
verbal  understanding  that  its  terms  were  to  be 
reduced  to  writing.  The  building  of  the  pair  of 
villas  was  commenced  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
the  date  of  this  agreement.  All  payments  made 
by  witness  to  the  plaintiff  were  made  generally 
on  account,  and  after  measuring  the  whole  of  the 
work  executed  on  the  three  houses,  he  had  over- 
paid the  plaintiff  the  amount  due  to  him. 

Crossesamined  by  Mr.  Poncione. — The  plaintiff 
produced  his  time  account  to  me  from  week  to 
week  whilst  the  single  house  was  being  built,  and 
I  paid  him  the  amount  the  same  as  all  other 
builders  do. 
Jtr.  Poncione. — What  are  you,  a  builder  ? 
■Witness. — Yes. 

Mr.  Poncione. — Now  is  not  this  your  card  (pro- 
ducing one,  and  reading)  ?  "  John  Squires,  sen., 
pianoforte  maker,  22  and  23,  Sutterfont-street, 
Caledonian-road.  Instruments  tuned  and  re- 
paired." 

Witness. — Yes  ;  I  am  a  builder  of  pianofortes, 
and  I  have  also  built  some  houses  (laughter) . 

Mr.  Poncione. — You  mean  you  employ  some 
one  to  build  them  for  you.  I  advise  you  to  be 
careful  how  you  answer  when  on  oath. 

Mr.  Gylby,  examined  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant.— 1  am  a  surveyor,  and  from  time  to  time 
measured  the  houses  built  by  the  plaintiff  for  the 
defendant.  The  building  of  the  pair  of  houses 
was  commenced  at  least  a  fortnight  before  the 
date  of  the  written  agreement  of  July  IS  last.  I 
produced  my  book  containing  the  measurements 
made  by  me  from  time  to  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Poncione. — The  first 
measurement  contained  in  my  book  in  respect  of 
the  pair  of  villas  is  July  19  last ;  all  previous  mea- 
sorements  contained  in  my  book  refer  to  the  single 
house  only. 

Mr.  Witliams  stated  that  this  was  all  the  evi- 
dence he  had  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  defence. 
Mr.  Poncione,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  sub- 
mitted that  as  the  evidence  stood  the  defendant 
had  failed  to  make  out  any  case  to  be  answered. 
It  was  clear  from  the  defendant's  own  showing, 
the  date  of  the  contract,  and  that  of  the  first 
measurement  of  the  defendant's  surveyor  relating 
to  the  pair  of  villas,  that  the  written  agreement  of 
July  1 8  last  was  entirely  a  separate  and  distinct 
transaction  to  the  prior  verbal  agreement  relating 
to  the  single  house,  which  was  to  be  paid  for  by 
time,  and  the  defendant  by  his  own  showing  had 
treated  it  as  a  separate  matter,  and  in  his  own 
book,  which  he  had  produced,  he  there  made  a 
separate  casting  of  the  sums  paid  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  written  agreement.  Even  if  the  defend- 
ant's version  were  true  (which  was,  however,  em- 
phatically denied)  the  law  would  not  permit  a 
general  payment  to  be  app'ied  to  a  written  con- 
tract to  be  made  in  future  ;  therefore,  all  payments 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  such  contract  must  be 
applied  in  respect  of  the  verbal  contract  then 
pending,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  to  be  paid  by 
time,  and  such  payments  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  present  claim  of  the  plaintiff  under 
the  written  contract,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  rod,  but  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff 
and  his  witness  had  sworn  that  the  building  of 
the  pair  of  villas  was  commenced  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  the  date  of  the  written  contract  of 
July  IS  last,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  pay- 
ments made  during  that  period  apply  to  the  pre- 
•ent  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  witnesses  would  be 
called  on  the  plaintifTs  behalf  who  actually  com- 
menced the  brickwork  to  the  pair  of  villas,  and 
would  distinctly  prove  that  the  work  was  not 
commenced  until  'Tuesday,  July  16,  two  days  only 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  written  agreement,  and 
that  being  so  it  could  not  for  one  moment  be  con- 
tended tlmt  payments  made  prior  thereto  could 
have  been  made  in  respect  of  works  which  did  not 
actually  exist,  and  in  respect  of  a  written  contract 
not  then  entered  into. 

Mr.  Poncione  then  shortly  examined  the 
plaintiff,  who  proved  that  he  was  first  employed 
to  do  the  brickwork  to  the  single  house,  and  to  be 
paid  by  time ;  that  he  afterwards  entered  into 
the  written  contract  to  build  the  pair  of  villas; 
that  all  payments  made  to  him  prior  to  July 
18  last,  the  date  of  the  written  contract,  were 
in  respect  of  the  contract  for  time,  and  all 
payments  made  to  him  subsequently  to  the 
date  of  such  contract  were  in  respect  of  the 
work  done  under  the  written  contract,  for 
wUch  he  was  to  be  paid  iSs.  per  rod.  The 
bmlding  of  the  pair  of  houses  was  not 
eommenced  until  July  16  last,  two  days  prior 
to    the   date    and    signing   of     the   agreement. 


After  crediting  all  sums  received  from  defendant 
on  account  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  each 
contract  there  was  a  balance  due  to  the  plaintiff 
of  £17  3s.  lOd. 

Henry  Botting  was  then  called  to  corroborate 
the  plaintiff  as  to  the  date  when  the  pair  of 
villas  was  commenced. 

Mr.  Poncione  stated  that  he  had  several  other 
witnesses  in  court,  who  worked  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  building  of  the  pair  of  houses,  and 
could  speak  to  the  same  facts. 

His  Honour  thought  it  Was  unnecessary  to  call 
them. 

Mr.  Williams  then  replied  upon  the  case. 

His  Honour,  in  delivering  judgment,  stated 
that  it  appeared  to  him  clear  that  there  were 
two  distinct  transactions  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  that  the  payments  alleged  to 
have  been  made  by  the  defendant  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  written  contract  could  not  be  treated 
as  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  such 
contract,  and  his  Honour  came  to  that  conclusion 
from  the  evidence  of  the  defendant  himself  and 
his  own  witness — for  the  defendant  had  made  a 
separate  casting  for  all  sums  paid  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  written  contract,  and  had  not  the 
time  contract  been  a  separate  matter  he  would 
not  have  done  so  ;  besides,  the  defendant's  own 
surveyor,  by  his  book,  showed  that  the  first 
measurement  made  by  him  of  the  pair  of  villas 
was  on  July  19  last,  subsequently  to  the  date 
of  the  written  contract.  His  Honour,  therefore, 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimed  (less  £2,  which  it  appeared  had 
not  been  credited  in  account),  and  allowed  costs, 
including  all  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  who  had 
been  called  and  were  in  court  ready  to  be  ex- 
amined had  it  been  necessary  to  examine  them. 

Mr.  Williams  then  applied  for  time  for  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  Poncione. — "UTiat,  a  respectable  builder  of 
pianofortes  and  no  end  of  houses  want  time  ?  I 
must  oppose  such  an  application. 

His  Honour  orderedimmediate  payment  of  debt 
and  costs. 


LIVERPOOL  AKCHITECTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr. 
T.  J.  Kilpin,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vale  expressed  his  intention  to  offer  a  prize  of 
two  guineas  for  the  best  essay  written  by  a 
student  member  during  the  recess  upon  some 
subject  to  be  suggested  by  the  council  and  an- 
nounced at  the  annual  excursion.  The  President 
handed  to  Mr.  George  Smith  and  Mr,  J.  Casson 
respectively  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  council 
for  the  best  and  second  best  designs,  by  student 
members,  for  a  village  church,  and  to  Mr.  T. 
Hedcalf  and  Mr.  H.  Z.  Herrmann  for  the  best 
and  second  best  specimens  of  figure  drawing. 
The  committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected,  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  being  unani- 
mously chosen  as  president,  and  Messrs.  W.  Hay 
and  H.  H.  Vale  being  appointed  vice-presidents. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  closing  address. 
Alter  congratulating  the  members  on  the  in- 
creasing strength  and  expanding  influence  of  the 
society — remarking  that  if  Liverpool  was  sub- 
ject to  the  stigma  of  at  present  being  the  only 
large  city  in  the  country  that  had  no  annual 
exhibition  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  of 
possessing  the  ugliest  parish  church  in  the  em- 
pire, it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  Archi 
tectural  and  Archseological  Society — he  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  labourers'  dwellings,  and  said  it 
must  be  admitted  ihat  that  subject  till  of  late 
years  had  been  too  much  overlooked.  Liverpool 
had,  however,  made  great  exertions,  and  had  at 
length  achieved  greater  success  in  that  direction 
than  any  other  large  community,  as  a  design 
for  labourers'  dwellings  had  been  selected,  esti- 
mated, and  contracted  for,  and  was  now  being 
carried  into  execution,  which  would  yield,  accord- 
ing to  well-grounded  calculations,  a  remunerative 
return  to  the  corporation  on  the  capital  invested. 
He  thought  it  could  not  be  denied  that  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  was  owing  to  the  council,  and 
particularly  to  those  members  of  it  on  whom  had 
devolved  the  consideration  of  the  plans.  He 
expressed  his  regret  that  at  present  the  fine  arts 
were  ignored  in  Liverpool,  there  being  now  no 
annual  exhibition,  as  in  former  years,  and  severely 
blamed  the  municipal  authorities  for  their  ill- 
judged  economy  in  withdrawing  the  slight  pecu- 
niary assistance  formerly  afforded  to  the  Liver- 
pool Academy.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
seseioD,  the  feeling  and  opinion  that  it  was  not 


honourable  to  Liverpool  that  it  should  possess  no 
more  worthy  ecclesiastical  edifice  than  St.  Peter's 
for  its  parish  church  had  extended  itself  and  had 
been  considered  and  discussed  by  the  public  till 
it  had  deepened  into  a  settled  conviction.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the  £5,000 
to  he  paid  for  the  portion  of  St.  Peter's  church- 
yard that  had  now  been  added  to  Church-street, 
should  form  a  nucleus  for  a  fund  for  erecting  a 
more  suitable  building  consecrated  to  Divine 
worship.  Mr.  Kilpin  closed  his  address  by  ex- 
pressing a  sincere  wish  and  fervent  hope  that 
while  we  bid 

New  harbours  open,  publio  ways  ext«iid, 
we  should  soon  also  see 

A  Umpld  wortfiier  of  the  God  uc«ud. 


THE  ARBITRATION  MOVEMENT. 

IT  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  this  movement  is 
making  progress.  The  master  builders  of 
Birmingham  held  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  in 
reference  to  the  strike  of  the  unionist  operative 
stonemasons  of  that  town.  In  providing  rules 
for  the  future,  they  say,  in  rule  7,  that  on  or  tefore 
August  1  next,  a  pubUc  meeting  of  the  masters  and 
operative  masons  of  Birmingham  shall  be  held,  at 
which  three  master  builders  and  three  operative 
masons  shall  be  appointed  as  trado  arbitrators, 
aud  an  independent  gentleman  as  trade  umpire, 
and  if  any  trade  dispute  shall  arise  between  master 
and  workman,  such  dispute  shall  be  settled  by 
the  award  of  the  trade  arbitrators,  or  by  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  or  in  any  case  where  they  or  a 
majority  of  them  cannot  agree,  then  by  the  award  of 
the  umpire.  Mr.  Mundella.  of  Nottingham,  has 
been  to  Bradford,  and  entered  into  the  question,  and 
the  result  is  the  formation  of  an  arbitration  court 
in  that  town.  The  following  are  the  rides  of  the 
new  court : — 

1.  That  A  Vtard  of  trade  be  formed,  to  bo  stjled  the 
"  Board  of  Arbitration  and  ConciiiationfortheCarpenters 
aud  Joinera  of  Bradford  and  district." 

2.  Tliat  the  object  of  ttie  said  board  etiail  be  to  arbitrate 
on  any  'juestion  relating  to  wages,  working  rules,  and  any 
other  matters  that  may  be  referred  to  it  from  time  to  time 
by  employers  and  employed,  and  by  conciliatory  means  to 
interpose  its  influence  to  prevent  and  settle  disputes. 

3.  That  the  said  board  shall  consist  of  eight  employers 
and  ei^ht  operatives,  and  That  the  whole  of  the  deputies 
shall  serve  for  one  year,  and  be  eligible  for  re-election.  The 
annual  election  of  deputies  to  take  place  in  March. 

i.  That  the  said  board  shall  have  full  power  to  settle  any 
disputes  that  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  said  board  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  con- 
cemed. 

5.  That  the  board  shall,  at  its  annual  meeting,  in  April, 
elect  a  president,  vice  president,  and  two  secretaries,  who 
shall  continue  in  office  one  year  and  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

6.  That  the  president  Rhall  preside  over  all  meetings  of 
the  board,  and  in  his  absences  the  vice-president  In  the 
absence  of  both  president  aud  vice-president,  a  chairuian 
shall  be  elected  i>y  the  meeting  present.  The  chairman  to 
have  a  vote,  and  iu  case  of  numbers  being  e>jual  the  chair- 
man to  have  the  casting  vote,  aud  that  six  on  each  side  shall 
form  a  quorum ;  but  in  all  cases  an  equal  number  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  shall  only  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any 
decision. 

7.  That  a  sub  committee  shall  be  formed  to  enquire  into 
all  cases  of  disputes,  and.  if  possible,  to  settle  tlie  same  ; 
but  such  settlement  to  be  binding  on  either  party  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  general  counciL  Such  sub-com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  the  two  secretaries,  two  employers, 
and  two  operatives,  eelecttd  by  the  secretaries  from  time 
to  time  as  occasion  re4Uires,  from  the  memtjers  of  the  gene- 
ral council. 

S.  Upon  arequisition  signed  byany  three  members  of  the 
board,  the  secretaries  sh^  %vithin  seven  days  convene  a 
special  meeting  of  the  general  council  by  circular  specify- 
ing the  nature  of  the  business  for  consideration,  provided 
that  such  has  lirst  been  submitted  to  the  sub  committee, 
and  left  undecided  by  them. 

9.  That  there  shall  be  three  general  meetings  of  the 
council  lu  each  year  ;  one  in  the  first  week  of  April ;  one 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  and  one  in  the  first  week  of 
February ;  and  at  the  February  meeting  the  secretaries 
shall  submit  a  rep:>rt  of  the  year's  transactions. 

10.  That  any  expen&e  incurred  by  this  board  shall  ha 
borne  etjually  by  the  employers  and  employed. 

11.  That  no  lilteration  or  addition  be  made  to  these  rules 
except  at  one  of  the  half-yearly  general  meetings  in  April 
or  October.  Notice  of  any  proposed  alterations  shall  be 
given  in  writing  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  previous  to  its 
consideration. 


For  welding  iron  and  steel  a  composition  has 
lately  been  patented  in  Belgium,  consisting  of 
iron  filings,  1,000  parts  ;  borax,  500;  balsam  of 
copaiva,  or  some  other  resinons  oil,  50  ;  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  75.  They  are  mixed,  heated,  and 
pulverised.  The  process  of  uniting  the  iron 
and  steel  is  as  usual.  The  parts  are  heated  to  a 
cherry  red,  covered  with  the  preparation,  brought 
together,  again  heated  and  welded.  Another 
composition  for  the  same  purpose  is  15  parts  oi 
borax,  2  of  sal-ammoniao,  and  2  of  prussiate  of 
potash.  Being  dissolved  in  water,  the  water 
shoald  bo  gradually  evaporated  at  a  low  tem- 
peratnre. 
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ARTISANS'    AND    LABOURERS' 
DWELLINGS'  BILL. 

THE  Artisans'  and  LaboureM'  Dwellings' 
Bill  has  at  length  worked  its  way 
thrvugli  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Lower 
House  to  what  iu  promoters  hope  to  be  the 
safe  harbour  of  the  Hoxise  of  Lords.  \\  e  are 
siuccrclv  Borry  that  wtf  cannot  join  in  this 
hope  We  heartily  desire  the  improvement 
of  the  people's  dwellings;  we  have  not  the 
smallest  sympathy  with  the  vested  interests 
which  fatten  upon  disease  and  immoralitv  ; 
our  object  is  the  same  us  that  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill ;  and  we  cannot  agree  with  them, 
for  the  only  reason  that  we  believe  they  are 
not  taking  the  most  elhoicnt  means  to  attain 
their  objec  t.  Before  objecting,  however,  we 
inu^t  give  every  praise  to  Mr.  Torrens  and 
his  friends  for  their  perseverance  and  their 
readiness  to  adopt  judicious  suggestions.  At 
the  lirst  introduction  of  this  bill,  in  186G,  it 
consisted  of  but  eighteen  clauses.  Tne 
number  has  now  increased  to  forty-seven,  and 
the  bill  has  altogether  a  most  complex  ap- 
pearance. This  fact  of  itself  proves  that 
legislation  upon  improved  dwellings  is  by  no 
means  the  simple  process  a  tyro  would  ima- 
gine. On  comparing  the  bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  with  its  first  state,  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  many  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
Social  Science  Association  have  been  em- 
bodied in  it,  and  that  it  does  not,  as  it  did  at 
first,  ignore  private  enterprise  altogether. 
The  bill  now  permits  the  local  authorities, 
after  having  acquired  property  under  its  pro- 
either   to  assume   the     functions  of 


law^-er's  bill  for  making  old  Deadman  and 
his 'kind  put  their  houses  into  wholesonie 
condition.  What  is  and  always  will  be  ob- 
jectionable is  the  taxing  ourselves  tor  ttie 
sake  of  buving  old  Deadman  out  at  the 
fancv  price  which  a  compensation  jury  will 
be  sife  to  give  him,  and  then  to  adopt  the 
alternative  of  selling  our  bargain  ot  once  at 
a  clear  loss,  or  undertake  a  work  which  does 
not  at  all  come  within  the  jiroper  province  ot 
public  authorities,  of  which  tliey  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  details,  and  it  is  more 
likely  they  will  manage  both  inefhciently 
and  expensively  than  otherwise.  It  the  act 
stopped  at  the  point  where  it  provides  that 
unwholesome  houses  may  be  shut  up,  and 
.'ave  the  authorities  power  of  purchase  only 
for  the  sake  of  clearances,  we  think  it  would 
be  both  unobjectionable  and  effective.  As  it 
stands  it  is  sure  to  be  unpopular  if  passed, 
and  likely  to  prove  a  dead  letter,  and  this 
would  be  an  actual  calamity  to  the  cause  oi 
sanitary  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
people. 


THE 


RATEPAYERS'    STREET   TRAM- 
WAY. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  intro- 
duction of  street  tramways  into  London 
has  been  the  well-founded  objection  to  confer 
upon  a  trading  company  any  rights  of  pro- 
perty or  control  over  the  public  roads.  The 
vestry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 
are,  however,  about  to  lay  down  in  the  Lon- 
don-road a  double  experimental  line,  which, 
if  successful,  will  show  that  this  objection 
need  no  longer  be  entertained.  The  plan 
builders  themselves,  or  to  dispose  of  the  site  I  they  have  adopted,  and  of  which  we  give   a 


visions. 


to  a  building  company,  who  shall  give  secu 
rity  to  carry  out  improvements.     To  judge  of 
the   practical  effect,  let  us    suppose  a  case. 
Deadmau's  Rents  is  a  fearful  back  slum,  where 
the  fever  is  never  absent,  and   vice   and  im- 
morality are  always  present.     Old  Deadman, 
the  proprietor,  however,  lias  gathered  a  rich 
harvest  every  week  there  for  many  years,  and 
when  the  local  authorities  have   condemned 
the  place,  and  required  him  to  effect  the   im- 
provements, he   laughs  them  to   scorn,  and 
under   the  act  they  compel   him   to  sell   it. 
Desi)ite  his  name,  he  proves  a  lively  hand  at 
a  bargain,  and  gets  a  good  round  "  compensa- 
tion"   price.       The  authorities   burden    the 
property  with  the  expenses  of  their  action, 
and,  electing  to    sell    it  rather    than    turn 
builders  themselves,  under  the   act  they  are 
called  upon  to  tie  down  would-be  purchasers 
to  a  particular  plan   of  building.     They  will 
find  that  they  have  bought  in  a  dear  iiiarket 
and   must  suU   iu   a    cheap   one.      We   will 
venture  to  say  that  no  company  whose  direc- 
tors are  men  of  business  will  give  them  any- 
thing like  the  price  the  property  will  have 
cost  them.     The  difference  will   have  to  be 
made   up  out  of  a  twopenny  rate,  and  then — 
Ob,   what  a  clatter  1  what   denunciations  of 
oQicial  jobbery  1     Old  Deadmau's  Rents  have 
been  bought  for  £2,(KH)  and  sold  to  the  Non- 
shaky  Building  Company  for  £1,.'J0(),  and  the 
ratepayers   must  provide   for  the  deficiency. 
We  a.-(k   the   promoters  of  tlie  bill   whether 
this  is  not  a  probable  picture  of  the  measure 
in  its  practical  action.     They  say,  we  know 
that  the  twopenny  rate  (it  was  to  have  been 
thieepence,  but  is  now  reduced  to  twopence) 
will  not   be  required.     In   this  no   practical 
man  will  agree  with  tliem.     As  the  bill  now 
stands,   the  authorities  will  be  subjected  to 
conditions    of    purchase  and    resale,  or  re- 
building, which  must   entail   a  very   heavy 
loss,  and  so  surely  as  the  bill  passes,  so  surely 
will  there  be  an  addition  to  the  already  over- 
BwuUen  local  taxation.  We  do  not  think  there 
would  be  near  so  much  objection  to  taxation 
for  the  purposes   of    the  measure,  if  it  did 
not  empower  the  authorities  to  enter   upon 
speculations  either  in  the  purchase  of  sites  or 
the    building  of    houses.     Everyone    would 
cheerfully  agree  in  necessary  expenses  for  the 
clearing  away  of  overcrowded  sites,  or  the 


diagram,  is   designed  by  Mr.  John  Hawoith, 
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For  adoption  on  the  score  of  economy  a^)  well 
as  convenience,  the  estimates  for  completing 
the  paving  of  the   London-road,  being  as  fol- 

lo^vs  : 1.  The  estimated  cost   of  completing 

the  pitching  was  £3,994  ;  2.  The  estimated 
cost  of  taking  up  the  existing  paving  and 
paving  the  whole  of  the  road  was  £4,405  ;  3. 
The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  pitching 
with  4in.  by  4in.  granite  cubes  and  the  laying 
of  a  double" tramway  on  Mr.  Haworth's  plan 
was  .£3,629 ;  4.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
tram,  but  with  9in.  by  4in.  cubes,  was  £4,449. 
It  was  also  stated  by  a  member  of  the  vestry 
that  the  town  of  Salford  had  realised  a  saving 
of  35d.  per  yard  in  the  expense  of  road  keeping, 
and^that  in  disproof  of  the  supposed  danger 
to  horses  from  the  tramways,  not  a  single 
accident  had  occurred  in  Salford  through 
them  for  three  years.  From  the  estimates 
above  given  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saving  in 
cost  is  due  to  the  use  of  4in.  by  4in.  granite 
cubes,  instead  of  the  ordinary  9in.  by  4in. 
cubes.  These,  however,  it  is  said,  will  prove 
quite  as  durable  iu  every  respect. 

We  congratulate  the  St.  George's  Vestry  on 
taking  the  lead  in  this  matter.  The  length  of 
road  "to  be  laid  down  is  only  450  yards,  and 
can  only  bo  regarded  as  an  experiment,  but 
we  are  sure  that  tramways  of  a  proper  con- 
struction only  need  to  be  practically  known 
to  lead  to  their  extension.  Our  only  wish  is 
that  the  Manchester  or  Salford  plan  could  be 
adopted  in  its  entirety.  Upon  that  plan  the 
centre  rail  is  grooved  to  receive  a  small  guide 
wheel  or  perambulator  attached  to  the 
vehicle,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  driver.  This  permits  of  the 
whole  of  the  tramway  being  made  quite  flush 
with  the  roadway,  and  there  is  consequently 
not  even  the  slightest  pretence  of  obstruction 
to  ordinary  vehicles  crossing  it,  or  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  keeping  upon  the  line  as 
long  as  desired,  or  quitting  and  rejoining  it  at 
any  moment.  We  can  understand  that  one 
reason  why  the  vestry  have  not  adopted  the 
centre  grooved  rail,  is  that  no  vehicles,  with  a 
guide  wheel  attached,  at  present  run  upon  the 
London  roads.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  in 
which  they  would  do  well  to  be  in  advance. 
Upon  the  same  line  of  road  we  have  several 
omnibuses  imitated  from  those  of  Manchester 
in  other  respects,  and,  if  they  had  the  Man- 
chester road,  they  would  doubtless  soon  find 
it  answer  their  purpose  to  add  the  guide 
wheel,  which  would  render  their  vehicles 
equal  to  those  of  Manchester  in  all  respects. 
We  hope  the  example  of  St.  George's  Vestry 
will  be  followed  by  other  parishes,  and  that 
the  tramway  system  will  be  extended  over 
the  whole  metropolis,  and  we  shall  be  the 
more  glad  to  find  that  it  can  be  done  without 
suljjecting  ourselves  to  the  incubus  of  a  mono- 
polising company,  and  that  the  roads  laid 
down  will  not  be  for  omnibuses  only  but  for 
every  kind  of  traffic. 


NEW 


of  Manchester,  being  a  modification  of  that 
used  in  Salford  with  great  success  for  several 
years.  The  rails  for  the  wheels  are  of  wrought 
iron  about  8in.  wide,  and  the  sides  are  so 
very  little  out  of  the  ordinary  level  that 
vehicles  can  leave  the  tramway  or  return  to 
it  with  the  utmost  facility  at  any  part  of  the 
road.  Running  midway  between  each  set  of 
rails  for  the  wheels  is  a  plain  3-inch  rail, 
which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the 
driver,  who  will  be  able  to  sight  the  end  of 
the  pole  with  it,  ami  thus  keep  the  track. 
The  up  and  down  sets  of  rails  will  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  width  of  4ft.,  and  the  whole  space 
between  will  be  paved  with  4in.  by  4in. 
granite    cubes.     The    plan   is   recommended 


DESIGN   FOR  TEK  MANCHESTER 
TOWNHALL. 

WE  give  this  week  a  double-page  illustration 
of  Messrs.  Speckman  and  Charlesworth's 
design  for  the  Mauchester  New  Townhall.  Hav. 
iug  80  recently  given  our  opinion  of^the  high 
architectural  merits  of  this  design,  it  is  unneces- 
sary that  we  say  any  more  now.  The  profes- 
sional referees  gave  this  design  the  first  place  for 
its  architecture. 


One  of  the  most  important  recent  acqoisitioDS 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a  cast  of  the 
whole  of  a  window  in  the  west  front  of  tta 
Chuicli  oftho  Certosa,  at  Pavia,  which  convcat 
was  founded  by  G.  G.  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan 
and  Lord  of  Pavia,  4396.  Tbefasido  o(  the 
church,  which  comprises  on  the  lowest  tier  ot 
its  lights  four  such  windows  as  that  in  question, 
was  designed  bv  A.  Da  Fossano,  or  Borgognone, 
and  begun  in  l'4-3.  This  artist,  being  a  painter 
by  education,  produced  what  may  be  called  a 
beautiful  picture,  or  rather  collection  of  small 
pictorial  designs,  in  terra-ootta,  and  combined 
them  with  good  results. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  ESTHETIC 
DESIGN.— XV. 

BEFORE  leaving  that  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject which  deals  with  design  as  applied 
to  brick  .ind  stonework— the  widest  field  for 
the  display  of  architectural  power — I  will 
refer  to  one  or  two  points  in  construction  that 
call    for   remark.      The   generally   admitted 


rule  in  building,  that  void  should  come  over 
void,  is  a  safe  and  correct  one  in  the  generality 
of  our  compositions.  It  gives  us  a  verticality 
of  treatment  that  is  absolutely  essential  in 
those  structures  that  come  within  the  de- 
nomination of  Classic  or  Italian,  where  it 
produces  a  valuable  contrast  by  opposition  to 
the  horizontal  features  ;  and  many  modern 
buildings  show  how  their  architects  have  still 
further  marked  the  contrast  by  connecting 
their  windows  or  openings  vertically  rather 
than,  as  formerly,  only  horizontally  by  bands 


or  stringcourses.  "We  find,  indeed,  this  prin- 
ciple of  contrast  or  opposition  doing  more 
than  any  amount  of  championship  or  talk  in 
breaking  through  the  distinctions  that  cha- 
racterise difterent  styles.  Such  a  disposition 
ot  openings,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  re- 
garded. In  buildings  partaking  of  a  pointed 
character,  the  second  tier  or  first-floor  open- 
ings may  often  b>^  placed  over  the  solids  below 
without  interfering  with  the  apparent  or 
structural  propriety  of  the  design  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  pointed  arch  already  considered, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  its  being  largely 
loaded  at  the  apex  as  a  condition  of  its  equi- 
librium, rather  concurs  in  such  an  arrange- 
ment than  otherwise.  Very  often  the  lofty 
heads  of  pointed  windows  compel  the  archi- 
tect to  provide  greater  height  for  his  fa9ade 
or  his  apartments  than  is  always  desirable, 
but,  by  adopting  this  plan  of  placing  openings, 
the  necessity  of  great  height  is  obviated,  for 
he  may  still  preserve  the  pointed  arches  ex- 
ternally without  cramping  his  windows. 
In  churches  where  height  needlessly  adds 


to  the  expense,  as  in  country  neighbourhoods, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  obtain  a  clerestory  just 
for  the  purpose  of  effect  or  ventilation.     Now, 


for  such  a  case,  I 
think  the  customary 
mode  of  placing  the 
clerestory  windows 
centrally  over  the 
arches  of  the  nave 
can  be  obvaated, 
and  a  judicious  and 
not  unpleasing  ef- 
fect attained,  by  in- 
serting the  former 
over  the  piers.  By 
this  means  a  deep 
and  effective  splay 
may  be  got  internally,  and  the  open- 
ings be  made  to  relieve  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcading,  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  roof- 
springing  to  be  brought  down  within  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  from  the  points  of 
the  arches.  The  author  has  seen  the  arrange- 
ment in  au  old  and  little  known  church. 
This  plan  leads  me  to  notice  a  practice 


frecjuently  observed  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  modern  churches  that  calls  for 
condemnation  and  correction.  It  is  the 
cropping-out  of  clerestory  butti  esses  above 
the  sloping  aisle  roofs  without  any  real  or 
apparent  provision  for  their  support.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  these  adjuncts  in  designs  for 
churches,  but  a  close  inspection  of  the  draw- 


ings has  failed  to  discover  any  foundation  for 
these  make-believe  supports.  Let  architects 
abandon  such  delusive  accompaniments,  that 
only  render  design  an  artless  sham  and  them- 
selves its  unconscious  detractors. 

Our  sketches  show,  besides  the  above  con- 
structional suggestions,  methods  of  "  comer 


cutting"  or  angle  splays,  that  are  far  better 
than  sharp  angles  in  our  corner  structures  ; 
and  a  suggestion  for  correcting  the  distorted 
appearance,  very  often  noticed,  of  a  circular 
arch  on  a  circular  plan,  a  point  of  construc- 
tion that  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced, 
giving  us  a  false  arch  both  in  reality  and 
appearance. 


NEW  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

\  BUNDANTLY  and  admirably  as  Lon- 
/\_.  <ion  is  provideil  with  good  things  that 
minister  in  various  ways  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  life,  it  would  be  too  much  to 
assert  that  her  three  millions  of  inhabitants 
have  no  further  wants  to  be  provided  for. 
Her  sanitary  appliances  are  not  the  least 
satisfactory  of  her  arrangements,  and  yet  in 
the  matter  of  public  baths  and  washhouses 
the  metropolis,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  so 
favourably  circumstanced  as  some  other  large 
towns,  her  gigantic  population  considered. 
We  speak  only  of  baths  for  the  masses — the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who,  as  a  rule,  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  convenience, 
admitting  they  had  the  inclination,  to  supply 
themselves  with  this  very  important  means  to 
health.  There  are  some  things  which  a  public 
company  can  do  for  an  individual  better  than 
an  individual  can  do  for  himself.  Among 
these  may  be  reckoned  public  baths  and 
washhouses.  We  might  point  to  those  at 
Endell-street,  at  Lambeth,  at  Islington,  and 
elsewhere,  most  excellent  establishments  of 
their  kind  and  in  their  way,  and  conferring 
benefits  very  largely  appreciated  by  the 
public.  Now,  there  is  not  enough  of  such  in- 
stitutions. While  some  districts  oft'er  a 
plentiful  supply  of  soap  and  water  to  their 
toiling  populations  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost,  other  districts  are  almost  completely 
destitute  of  this  great  promoter  of  health  and 
auxiliary  of  godlines.s.  What  may  be  called 
the  soap-and-water  movement  is  spreading, 
however.  The  necessity  of  providing  baths 
for  the  public  is  now  universally  recognised. 
About  three  ye.ars  ago  the  local  authorities  of 
St.  Pancras  resolved  to  erect  public  baths 
and  washhouses  for  the  use  more  particularly 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  district  of 
the  metropolis.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  parish  rates.  The  new 
baths  were  begun,  and  after  a  lapse  of  th  ree 
years  they  were  this  week  opened  to  the 
public.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
are  an  immense  acquisition  to  the  district. 
With  the  single  exception  perhaps  of  Endell- 
street  baths,  the  arrangement  and  manage- 
ment of  which  are  in  every  respect  most 
praiseworthy,  those  now  opened  in  King- 
street,  Camden  Town,  are  vastly  superior  to 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  metropolis. 
There  is  no  architectural  front  elevation  to 
speak  of,  and  the  unpretending  entrance 
to  the  baths  does  not  convey  any  idea 
of  the  extensive  range  of  buildings  be- 
hind. The  baths  occupy  a  large  space  of 
ground,  and  the  building  consists  of  two 
storeys  besides  an  underground  floor.  On  the 
first  orgroimd  floor  are  two  fine  plunge  or  swim- 
ming baths,  each  6nft.  long  by  20ft.  wide,  and 
having  a  depth  of  Cft.  tiin.  at  one  end,  and 
4ft.  (iin.  at  the  other.  The  baths,  however, 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  filled  to  their  utmost 
capacity.  The  first  class  batli  will  be  six- 
pence, the  second  twopence.  Both  baths  are 
paved  and  lined  with  tesselated  pavement, 
and  ranged  round  the  sides  are  54  dressing 
boxes  for  the  use  of  the  bathers — that  is,  27 
boxes  for  either  class.  The  first  class  boxes 
are  each  furnished,  or  will  be  furnished,  with 
a  looking-glass,  comb  and  brush,  bootjack 
attached  to  footboard,  clothes'  pegs,  &c.,  and 
each  set  of  boxes  is  provided  with  water- 
closet  and  urinals.  The  roof  is  of  glass, 
aft'ording  abundant  light.  At  night  the  baths 
are  lighted  by  a  series  of  gas  jets  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  The  private  baths  are  on 
the  iecond  floor,  and  number  altogether  101. 
There  are  33  first-class  baths,  of  which  eight 
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are  for  females ;  the  remaining  68  are  second 
class,  ten  of  these  being  women's  baths.  The 
price  for  a  tepid  bath  is  sixpence,  for  a  cold 
tath  threepence,  and  no  one  will  say  that 
these  charges  are  other  than  extremely  mode- 
rate. As  in  the  case  of  the  plunge  baths,  the 
first-class  private  baths  are  fitted  up  in  a  style 
somewhat  superior  to  the  others,  and  they 
offer  several  additional  little  comforts  for  the 
higher  price.  The  whole  of  the  baths,  how- 
ever, present  a  remarkably  clean,  comfortable, 
and  commodious  appearance.  All  the  work- 
ing apparatus  of  the  establishment  is  situated 
underground.  Here  are  the  engine  room, 
containing  an  engine  of  4-horse  ^ower,  with 
4  boilers  and  2  cock  furnaces  lor  hot  air. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  63  iron  tubs  or 
tinks  for  washing  clothes,  ^vith  43  drying 
horses,  besides  wringing  machines,  and  drying 
horses  for  bathers'  towels.  The  light  and 
ventilation  of  the  building  are  excellent,  and, 
altogether,  the  St.  Pancras  Baths  must  be 
considered  a  great  public  boon,  aud  they  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Messerger  and  Grundy,  1,  Robert- 
street,  Adelphi,  and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Manly  and  Rogers,  St.  George's- road, 
Begent's  Park.  The  entire  cost  of  the  baths 
wm  exceed  £22,000.  We  hear  that  simihu 
baths  are  about  to  be  erected  in  the  Maryle- 
bone  district. 


CONTRACT    AGREEMENTS. 

THE  Bristol  branch  of  the  Master  Builders'  Ab- 
aociation  held  its  monthly  meeting  last  week. 
The  chairman  reported  that  Mr.  Yalland  and  bim- 
self  had  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  asso- 
ciation seen  several  of  the  architects  of  Bristol 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  contract  agree- 
ments, and  that  they  one  and  all  admitted  that 
the  present  form  of  contract  was  objection- 
able, but  they  considered  that  they  could 
not  move  in  the  matter  unless  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Institute.  One  of  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  architects  was  that  the  quan- 
tities should  not  form  a  portion  of  the  contract ; 
they  (the  architects)  did  not  think  it  reasonable 
that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  quanti 
ties  taken  out  by  surveyors.  Mr.  Yalland  thought 
that  that  was  nothing  but  fair.  It  seemed  hard 
that  the  architects  who  did  not  take  out  quantities 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  sur- 
veyors. In  reply  to  a  question,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  are  not  posted  up  in  the  sub- 
ject, the  chairman  stated  that  the  propositions  of 
the  builders,  which  were  agreed  to  some  months 
ago,  were  : — 

1.  That  the  whole  ot  the  planit,  Bectioiis,  elevations,  and 
working  ilrawings  shall  )»  complete  before  the  quaotitiea 
ftre  tAiten  out  and  the  contract  h  entered  into. 

2.  That  the  tipecification  shall  only  contain  a  description 
of  the  work  to  ho  done,  materials  to  be  used,  manner  and 
order  of  proceeding,  nnd  other  matters  connected  with  the 
actual  {i^-rformance  of  the  work,  and  shall  not  contain  any 
penonal  or  legal  cond  itions. 

3.  That  the  quantities  of  all  works  sh:\ll  bo  taken  out  by 
two  sarreyots.  one  t»>  lie  ap)K>inted  by  the  proprietor  or  his 
archltAct,  and  the  other  by  the  builders  about  iv  tender 
for  tbo  wurk.4.  That  these  quantities  shall  be  taken  out 
and  abstracted  into  bills,  as  far  as  poanible.  upon  one  uni- 
form system  ;  if  the  quantities  be  taken  by  the  architect's 
■urreyor  only,  the  employer  to  giiarnutee  such  quantities. 

4.  That  the  form  of  tender  shall  not  contain  any  personal 
or  legal  condition. 

6.  That  the  contract  agreement  shall  lie  perfectly  mutual 
in  all  itJi  stipulati<infl  and  provisions  ;  that  the  wliolo  of  the 
drawings,  si>eciticationH,  billsof  quantities,  and  tender  shall 
form  part  of  the  contract,  and  that  there  sh-all  be  protec- 
tion  or  the  builder  in  caso  of  dispute. 

The  chairman  was  of  opinion  that  builders  had 
in  these  propositions  asked  for  nothing  that  was 
unfair.  No  doubt  the  greater  number  of  archi- 
tects were  straightforward,  honest  men,  but  in 
no  condition  of  life  were  all  men  alike,  and  in  the 
present  case  it  was  the  system  that  required 
alteration. 


recently  arrived  at  by  the  commissioners  of 
patents  to  appoint  three  additional  commissioners. 
Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  con- 
stitution of  the  existing  commission,  to  the  m- 
efficient  action  of  which  body  the  chief  evils  of 
the  present  objectionable  patent  law  system  were 
ascribed.  The  course  adopted  by  the  existing 
commissioners,  in  now  seeking  to  appoint  three 
additional  commissioners  was  strongly  condemned 
by  the  speakers  as  being  objectionable  and  inop- 
poi  tune,  especially  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
whole  patent  law  question  must  shortly  be  dealt 
with  by  Parliament.  The  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed,  and  a  copy  of  it  was 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  commission  :— 
"That  in  view  of  the  want  of  inventiveness 
alleged  to  be  now  manifested  in  this  country,  and 
the  pernicious  influence  thus  exercised  on  manu 
facture  and  industrial  progress,  athorough  reform 
of  our  patent  laws  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im 
portance  ;  and,  pending  the  legislative  revision  to 
which  these  laws  must  neces3,arily  be  submitted 
in  the  first  session  of  the  reformed  parliament,  it 
is  highly  undesirable  that  any  additional  com- 
missioners of  patents  should  be  appointed  until 
not  only  the  constitution  of  the  present  patent 
law  commission,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  existing 
patent  laws,  as  they  affect  the  interests  both  of 
inventors  aud  the  public,  be  fully  discussed  and 
settled  upon  a  just  and  satisfactory  basis." 


THE  PATENT   LAWS. 

ON  Monday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Delegates' 
Invention  Right  Committee,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  the  Inventors'  Institute,  the 
Working  Men's  Technical  Education  Committee, 
the  Workmen's  Inlern:,tional  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee, the  Foremen  Engineers'  Association,  the 
MetropoUtan  'Wurking  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes' 
Union,  and  the  PubUc  Museums  and  Free 
Libraries'  Association,  representing  in  the  aggre- 
gate upwards  of  200,000  penous,  was  held  at 
Cock»pur-«tr«et,   to   consider  the  determination 


pavement  of  a  room  excavated  last  week  in  the 
Vicolo  Sterrnto,  a  lane  between  the  Barberini 
oardens  aud  the  new  Constanzi  Hotel.  The  im- 
portance and  beauty  of  the  pavement  now  found 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  building  contain- 
ing it  formed  part  of  Sallust's  villa,  which,  it  is 
known,  occupied  this  locality. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Architectural  and 
Arobscologioal  Society  of  Northumberland  aud 
Durham  took  place  yesterday,  when  Chester-le- 
Slreet  and  Lumley  Castle  were  successively 
visited.  In  the  churchyard  at  Chnster-le-Street 
a  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev,  W.  Featherston- 
haugh  on  "Roman  Chester-le-Street."  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper  the  party  entered  the 
church,  the  Rev.  W.  Greenwell  adverting  to  the 
mutilated  style  of  architecture  carried  out  in  the 
restoration  of  the  edifice.  Within  the  porchway 
the  same  gentleman  drew  .attention  to  soma 
fragments  of  early  Anglo-Saxon  crosses  of  beauti- 
fully refined  carvini?,  similar  in  character  to  the 
beautiful  cross  at  Bewcastle,  in  Cumberland. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  some  slabs,  formerly 
coffin  lids,  which  bore  various  devices  to  denote 
the  persons  to  whom  they  had  belonged.  The 
president  stated  that  the  sign  of  a  sword  upon 
the  lids  instead  of  in  all  cases  denoting  a  soldier, 
as  was  generally  understood,  merely  represented 
the  colBn  as  that  of  a  male,  a  pair  of  scissors 
denoting  a  v.'oman  ;  in  some  cases  the  trade  was 
supplemented,  as  was  seen  in  one  instance 
wliere  the  otffin  lid  bore  a  hammer  and  pincers 
upon  them,  sljowiug  the  owner  to  have  been  a 
blacksmith.  Mr,  Longstaffe  described  the 
various  objects  of  interest  within  the  cliurch. 
The  parties  then  proceeded  to  visit  Lumley 
Castle  where  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  LongstafTe 
describing  the  building. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
Friday  last  at  Newcastle,  Mr.  R,  J.  Johnson 
presiding.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Thomas  Oliver) 
and  Mr,  F.  Charlton  were  appointed  delegates  to 
the  Architectural  Alliance  Meeting,  to  be  held  in 
London,  on  the  28th  inst,  Messrs.  W,  H,  Hps- 
kins,  Darlingtou;  J.  B.  Tilby,  Sunderland  ;  and 
George  Connell,  Newcastle,  were  elected  asso- 
ciates. Jlr.  Oliver  announced  that  the  Northern 
Association  had  sent  £5  59.  to  the  association 
as  a  donation  to  the  Architectural  Museum.  The 
secretary  drew  attention  to  the  question  of 
concrete  house.",  as  a  subject  that  was  aitraeting 
considerable  attention  just  now,  and  an  animated 
discussion  ensued  on  tbe  resthotic  and  couslruc- 
tional  qualities  of  concrete,  in  whicli  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson),  Mr.  A.  M.  Diiur,  Mr. 
F.  Charlton,  and  Mr.  W.  Pearson  took  part. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


Mk.  Holmes,  the  archteologist  to  the  late 
Abyssinian  expedition,  is  making  a  collection  of 
articles  of  interest  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
British  Museum.  Among  these  are  the  Abulia's 
mitre,  said  to  be  a  tine  piece  of  iirt,  a  ohalioe  ol 
solid  gold,  presented  to  the  sanctuary  of  Gondar, 
by  King  Adam  Segud  about  the  middle  of  the 
tilleenth  century,  and  several  fine  specimens  of 
arms  and  rare  manuscripts. 

The  eoU  oi  Rome,  ever  fertile  in  aroheeological 
treasures,  has  just  yielded  a  fresh  and  very  oom- 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

On  Thursday  week  Viscount  Hamilton  inquired 
upon  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  the  pre- 
sent impeded  state  of  the  thoroughfare  in  Park- 
lane,  and  why  the  works  had  remained  so  long 
unfinished.  Colonel  H.  gg  said  that  on  January  31 
the  contractor  was  ordered  to  commence  the 
works  ;  twelve  weeks  were  allowed  for  their  com- 
pletion, and  they  ought  to  have  been  finished  on 
April  24. 

On  the  same  evening  Alderman  Lawrence  drew 
attention  to  the  narrow  and  insufficient  approaches 
to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  Courts  of  Justice. 
Mr.  M.  Chambers  concurred  with  the  hon,  alder- 
man that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  acquiring 
the  property  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  pidl 
down  in  order  to  piovide  belter  means  of  access 
to  the  new  courts.  He  commented  somewhat 
severely  upon  the  treatment  which  the  competing 
architects  had  received  from  the  commission,  and 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  site  upon 
which  it  w.a3  proposed  to  erect  the  Palace  of 
Justice  was  Ul-chosen,  and  could  not  to  be  naade 
sufficiently  extensive  without  pulling  down  the 
west  side  of  Chancery-lane  as  far  as  Carey-street. 
This  was,  at  all  events,  a  subject  for  inquiry,  and 
perhaps  it  might  in  the  end  be  found  desirable  to 
erect  the  new  building  upon  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment rather  than  in  the  Strand.  He  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  communicate  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
reason  to  surmise  that  if  such  communication 
were  made  they  would  ascertain  that  they  could 
get  an  ample  and  most  convenient  site  by  the  side 
ot  the  river  on  which  a  building  worthy  of  the 
nation  might  be  erected. 

Mr.  Clive  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
make  better  provision  for  facilitating  and  regulat- 
ing the  supply  of  pure  water  in  cities,  towns,  and 
districts  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  aud  Ireland. 

On  Friday  last  the  Artisans'  and  Labourer.?' 
Dwellings'  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Some  opposition  is  expected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  principally  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  the  City  of  London. 

Mr.  Deuman  begged  leave  to  ask  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay  iu  completing  the  arrangements 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  courts  and  offices  of 
justice,  and  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  law  ofiS- 
cers  of  the  Crown  upon  the  questions  submitted 
to  them  relating  to  the  legality  of  the  choice  of  a 
design  for  such  courts  and  olHces. — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the  delay  had  been 
caused  by  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
Attorney- General  to  prepare  his  opinion.  That 
opinion  had  j  iist  been  received  by  the  Treasury, 
but  he  had  not  yet  seen  it  and  did  not  know  what 
course  the  Government  intended  taking  in  the 
matter. — Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  permitted  to  say 
a  few  words  on  this  subject,  as  he  was  one  of  those 
who  might  be  said  to  be  iu  some  sense  respon- 
sible for  the  delay  that  had  occurred.  It  appeared 
that  none  of  the  plans  sent  in  combined  all  the 
requisites  mentioned  in  the  instructions,  and  the 
judges  had  asked  to  be  permitted  to  make,  not  an 
award,  but  a  suggestion,  in  order  that  the  result 
might  not  be  absolutely  null.  He  would  suggest 
that  it  was  desirable  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  determine  who  should  be 
the  architect,  and  that  theu  the  architect  should 
take  time  to  consider  the  plans  in  all  their  bear- 
ings.—Lord  J.  JIanners  said  the  expression  of 
opinion  by  the  Attorney-General  had  only  just 
been  received  at  the  Treasury,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing it.  All  he  could  say  was  that  the  subject 
should  be  at  once  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  suggestion  that  had  just  been  made. 

On  Tuesd.ay  evening  Mr.  B.  Cochrane  gave 
notice  that  on  going  into  committee  of  supply  he 
should  call  attention  to  the  site  of  the  new 
courts  of  law,  and  move  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
commence  the  building  until  further  opinion  has 
been  taken  as  to  the  most  desirable  site  for  the 
purpose. 


A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tooting  is 
.    ,  .    -         about  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 

plete  specimen  of  ancient  mosaic  art,  being  the    attempt  made  to  enclose  the  common 
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WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Having  on  Friday  completed  their  inspection  of 
the  system  of  sewerage  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements  of  Liverpool,  the  members  of  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission  visited  Birkenhead 
and  the  neighbourhood  on  Saturday  last.  The 
comraisaioners  consisted  of  Colonel  Sir  William 
Denison,  K.C.B.,  R.E.,  Dr.  Edward  Frankland, 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton  ;  Mr.  J. 
S.  Smith  being  their  secretary.  Yesterday  they 
visited  Tranmere  to  examine  the  waterworks,  the 
sewer  outlets,  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  of 
that  township. 

The  Tottenham  Board  of  Health  have  been 
making  experiments  in  the  way  of  deodorising  the 
sewjge  water  of  the  district,  and  are  hopeful  with 
regard  to  the  River  Lea  Conservancy  Bill.  The 
experiments  consist  of  the  application  of  a 
pateuteii  composition  to  the  sewage  water,  which 
is  said  to  precipitate  the  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  held  therein  tu  the  bottom. 

The  Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  the  St.  George's 
Vestry,  Southwark,  appeared  before  the  magis- 
trate a  day  or  two  since  for  an  order  to  remove 
several  poor  persons  attacked  with  fever  from 
their  lodgings  in  Brent's  court,  High-street,  to 
the  workhouse.  Applicant  stated  that  a  few 
days  ago  fever  broke  out  in  Brents-court,  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  small  houses  densely 
populated  with  Irish  families,  there  being  as 
many  as  six  and  seven  persons  in  each  room. 
About  a  week  ago  one  of  them  died  in  the  Fever 
Hospital,  and  the  relatives  had  the  corpse  brought 
back  to  No,  19,  Brent's-court,  for  the  "  wake  "  to 
take  place.  It  was  kept  there  some  days,  and 
viaited  by  scores  ©f  Irish,  the  result  of  which  was 
an  alarming  spread  of  fever  in  the  locality. 
Several  were  in  a  very  bad  state,  and  unless  re- 
moved at  once  the  calamity  would  be  very 
serious.  The  magistrate  granted  the  removal  of 
the  poor  people,  not,  however,  to  the  workhouse, 
but  to  the  Fever  Hospital. 


^uilbing  liitclligcnre. 


ommcnKs  and  chapels. 

The  foundation  stone  has  been  laid  of  a  new 
Presbyterian  Chapel  at  Carnone,  Derry. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
last  week  at  Cleadon,  near  Sunderland.  It  will 
be  erected  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will 
consist  of  a  chancel  apsidal  at  the  east  end, 
nave,  and  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  firm  of  Austin  and  Johnson, 
Newcastle,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Allison,  of 
Whitburn,  is  the  contractor. 

The  new  parish  church  of  Coxhoe,  Durham, 
was  consecrated  last  week  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  style  is  Geometrical  Decorated,  and 
the  building  consists  of  a  chance],  uive,  vestry, 
and  south  porch.  The  materials  used  are  Cassop 
atone  and  Whitby  stone  dressings  externally,  and 
Bath  stone  internally.  The  nave  is  82ft.  long  by 
23ft.  in  breadth  ;  chancel,  2Sft.  by  24ft.  ;  the  nave 
walls  being  20ft.  high,  and  those  of  the  chancel 
18ft.,  while  the  pitch  of  the  nave  roof  is  42ft. 
high.  There  is  sitting  accommodation  for  458 
persons.  Mr.  Withers,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Dodgson  and  Simpson,  of  Stock- 
ton, were  the  contractors. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Longton  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week,  by 
the  Rev.  Bishop  UUathorne.  The  building,  which 
ia  designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  is  in  the  Early 
French  Decorated  style,  and  will  be  a  parallelogram 
inform,  consisting  of  a  nave  138ft.  long  and  36ft. 
wide,  and  two  aisles  110ft.  by  14  ft.  The  nave, 
which  will  terminate  in  a  pentagonal  apse,  will 
be  divided  from  the  aisles  by  nine  equilateral 
arches,  rising  on  columns  17ft.  high,  and  formed 
of  red  Mansfield  and  Painawick  stone.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  Staffordshire  red  brick,  with  Bath 
and  HoUington  stone  dressings.  The  interior  ac- 
commodation will  be  for  1,000  worshippers.  Mr. 
Q.  Hevecingham,  of  Wolverhampton,  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  total  cost  of  the  church  when 
finished  is  expected  to  be  between  £8,000  and 
£9,000. 

Bishop's  Waltham  Church  was  reopened  last 
week,  after  restoration.  The  roof  has  been 
Btripped  of  plaster,  and  the  church  has  been  re- 
pewed  throughout.  No  architect  was  employed, 
the  churchwardens  superintending  all  the  work. 


A  new  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  was 
consecrated  recently  at  Huddersfield,  by  tho 
Bishop  of  Chester.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  Decorated.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  a 
tower  120ft.  high  at  the  south-west  corner.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  organ  cham- 
ber, chancel,  ai.d  west  porch.  All  the  masonry  is 
of  local  stone,  with  dressings  of  white  ashlar 
from  Stourton  quarries.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
400  persons.  The  cost  of  the  building,  exclu. 
sive  of  site,  is  i!S,500.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Sons,  of  Huddersfield  and 
Dewsbury,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Moor- 
house,  Bramley,  and  Co.  Mr.  B.  Stocks,  of  Hud- 
ders6eld,  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Tabernacle  at  Bristol,  founded  iu  17^3 
by  George  Whitlield,  was  reopened  on  Sunday 
last,  after  restoration,  at  a  cost  of  £500.  The 
building  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Foster, 
and  the  decoration  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Allen,  both  of 
Bristol. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Cowes,  will  be  opened  on 
Thursday,  the  2Sth  inst.,  having  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the 
building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Cates.  It  is  built 
of  white  Swanage  stone,  with  Bath  stone  window 
dressings  and  columns  ;  the  interior  is  of  red, 
white,  and  black  bricks  harmoniously  inter- 
mingled. The  columns  supporting  the  roof  are 
of  Portland  stone.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  about 
£5,000.  Mr.  George  Wheeler,  of  Cowes,  was  the 
contractor. 

A  new  Uuited  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
opened  at  Wooler,  N.B.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  the  Early  English  or  Decorated.  The  build- 
ing is  designed  to  accommodate  450  adults.  The 
estimated  cost  is  €1,200.  The  church  was 
designed  by  Mr.  William  Grey,  Berwick. 

Arrangements  are  nearly  completed  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  High  Church  of  Stirling.  It 
is  intended  to  restore  the  whole  fabric  according 
to  the  style  and  character  of  the  restorations  so 
successfully  efl'ected  in  the  cases  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral  and  Paisley  Abbey. 

The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels  held  its  usual  monthly 
meeting  (the  last  but  two  for  the  present  session) 
on  Monday,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Romney 
in  the  chair.  Grants  of  money  amounting  to 
£1,270  were  m.ade  in  aid  of  building  new  churches. 
A  special  jubilee  choral  festival  service  was  held 
in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  Ascension- 
day,  when  a  semaon  was  preached  by  the  Very 
llev.  the  Dean  of  Westminster  in  aid  of  the 
society's  funds. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  United  Presby- 
terian Church  was  laid  at  Dublin  on  the  6th  inst. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Geometrical  Gothic, 
and  it  will  be  built  of  granite,  witli  dressings  of 
limestone  and  freestone,  at  a  cost  of  £4,500.  The 
building  consists  of  nave  70ft.  by  23ft.  clear,  and 
two  side  aisles.  A  tower  and  spire  110ft.  high 
will  rise  at  the  north-west  angle.  Mr.  W.  Fogerty, 
of  Dublin,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Crowe  and 
Sons  the  builders. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  small  Indepen- 
dent Chapel  was  laid  at  Scaldwell.  The  style  is 
Gothic,  and  it  will  be  built  of  brick  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  Mr.  Holt,  of  Cottesbrooke,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Keighley  and  Everard  the 
builders. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  consecrated  a  new 
church  at  Wellingborough  on  Friday,  the  erection 
of  which  had  been  considerably  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  falling  in  of  the  south  arcade  ia 
May  last,  whilst  in  the  course  of  being  built.  The 
church,  which  is  severe  Early  English,  cost  .£4,000, 
and  consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
an  apsid.al  chancel,  and  a  south  chancel  aisle  con- 
taining the  vestry  and  an  organ-chamber.  The 
seats  are  open  and  afford  accommodation  for  500 
persons.     The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge. 

On  Thursday  week  the  ceremony  of  laying  a 
memorial  stone  for  a  chapel  for  the  New  Con- 
nexion Methodists  iu  Stockton  took  place.  The 
building  will  be  of  red  brick,  and  the  cost  about 
£1,500.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Hill,  of  Leeds, 
and  the  contractor  Mr.  John  Craggs,  of  Stockton. 

BUILDINGS. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a  new  workhouse  for  the 
Huddersfield  district. 

We  see  that  it  is  intended  to  build  new  ware- 
houses and  offices  opposite  the  railway  station, 
Huddersfield,  and  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of 
Leeds,  has  been  selected  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Ramsden  is 
the  architect,  who  has  invited  tenders. 


The  following  resolution  has  been  passed  by 
the  Halifax  Towu  Council  : — "Th.at  it  be  an  in- 
struction  to  the  Finance  Committee  to  obtain  a 
design  and  estimates  for  reconstructing  the  tower 
of  the  Townhall  iu  accordance  with  the  original 
intention  of  Sir  Charles  Barry."  Mr.  F.  A.  Ley- 
laud  has  written  to  the  llalifani  Courier  on  the 
subject,  and  strongly  criticises  and  condemns  Sir 
C.  Barry's  design,  or  rather  designs. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a  new  hotel  iu  Belfast, 
which  is  to  cost  £25,000.  It  is  to  be  done  by  a 
company  called  the  Ulster  Hotel  Company 
(limited). 

The  works  of  the  new  station  at  the  junction  of 
the  London  and  South-Western  with  the  Charing 
Cross  line  have  been  commenced.  This  station 
will  be  erected  by  the  South-Eastern  Company, 
and  is  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
South-Western  travellers  and  the  population  of 
the  Lambeth  district.  The  st.ition  will  have  thi  ee 
platforms  available  for  passengers  desiring  to  pro- 
ceed to  Charing  Cross  or  Cannon-street.  They 
will  be  nearly  500ft.  long  and  ample  in  width. 

On  Monday  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company  opened  their  new  goods  station 
at  Broad-street,  and  thus  made  an  important  ad- 
dition to  the  means  of  transport  for  the  enttrmous 
local  trade  of  the  City.  There  are  four  entrances 
to  the  new  station,  and  the  route  promises  to  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  numerous  houses  having 
connections  on  the  London  and  North  Western 
system  of  railways. 

The  Vestry  of  St.  Mary.  Islington,  accepted 
tenders  for  the  alteration  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Regent's  Canal,  Caledonian-road,  Last  Friday,  and 
decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  William  Jay,  who 
tendered  to  do  the  whole  work  for  £2,42y.  The 
new  bridge  is  to  be  40ft.  span,  with  a  wrought- 
iron  top  with  14in.  parapet  walls  resting  on  the 
outside  girders.  The  new  width  of  roadway  will 
be  30ft.,  with  7ft.  footways  on  each  side,  thus 
giving  a  clear  width,  wall  to  wall,  of  44ft.,  being 
lift.  9iu.  moie  than  t'lie  old  width.  Mr.  John  A. 
Clements,  C.E.,  who  is  also  the  surveyor  to  the 
western  district,  is  the  engineer. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases   for   binding   the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  worlia  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bnai- 
neaa  of  the  Paper  aliould  be  addressed  to  the  EIJITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  So'cloclc  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inaerta  advertiao- 
meats  for  "  SITUATION'S  WANTED,"  kc,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


Received.— J.  G.  B.— J.  W.  W.-J.M.— E.  S.,withpho- 
tographa, — W.  R.  S.,  with  photographs  of  plans  of  .Man- 
chester New  Toivnh.all.— G.  T.  R.— E.  W.  P.-T.  A.— T.  W. 
— E.W.  G.— I.  C— I.R.-G.T.  R.— R.  P.  E.— 1.  H.— W.  H. 
W.— T.  J.  v.— A.  G.  H.— E.  S.-l.  R.  B— E.  C— 0.  S.  M. 
_W.  S.— W.  P.— P.  B— 0.  F— E.  B.— J.  B.— N.  M'C— 
D.   H.  and  J.  N- — JoHS  Ja(.k«ox,  advertise, 

J.  K.  T. — Kentish  rag,  though  used  extensively  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  is  not  used  internally,  because  it 
aweata ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  does  not  absorb  coudenaed 
moisture. 

J.  M. — The  illustrationa  spoken  of  did  not  appear  iu  tho 
Bi'iLDiNO  News, 

Enquirer. — See  reply  S5  j  in  present  impression. 


OLorrespoiikitce. 

— ♦ — 

UTILISATION  OF  WASTE  HEAT. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the   "Building  News.'* 

Sir, — I  h^ive  been  very  niiicli  surprised  to  observe  by  tho 
Bdildino  Nfws  that  Mr.  Mathews,  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Architectural  Association,  hx^,  on  two  occasions  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  brought  before  the  members  certain 
fluggestinus  which  had  "occurred  to  him  "  for  utilising  tho 
waste  heat  from  a  kitchen  fireplace  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  upper  rooms.  I  beg  leave  to  ask  Mr.  Mathews  by 
what  right  he  brings  forward  as  a  scheme  of  his  own  a  pro- 
position suggested  by  me  four  years  ago  in  my  first  ])ubli- 
cation,  and  fully  discussed  in  my  last  book,  "  Ventilation 
and  Heat."  I  am  bound  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Mathews  wna 
acquainted  with  my  propositions.  They  were  described  by 
you  in  your  notice  of  my  book,  January  3,  1S68.  I  sent  a 
copy  of  my  book  to  the  Architectural  Association,  which 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Mathews  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  and  three  weeks  later  he  brought  forward  my 
leading  proposition  as  if  it  emanated  from  himself,  and,  in 
the  discussion  reported  Jast  week,  it  was  not  to  him  but  to 
the  president  that  I  was  indebted  for  a  mention  of  my 
publication.  Such  conduct  is  ungracious  and  unjust  It 
does  not  appear,  from  the  discussion,  that  eithor  of  the 
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b?,^Ptibl,or.  ^l,.tlh..T^«m  could  b.  mada  «  .uc. 
CM.  aoA  a  T.rv  d«-id«d  on.,  thore  ran.  I  b«''«"-^  °» 
oTeoar^  b,  .a  cnt.ro  Culur..  I  h*ve  descnbed  manj  of 
th,  condition,,  and  hol«  I  ■»»•'' ''"•'™'r'''T  Si  the^ 
earrr  out  the  srstcm  on  a  considt^rable  scale.  I  'y"' «n"° 
Uko'  th.  mo.t  .aitabl.  means  of  giving  full  publicity  to  the 
nmlu  and  the  loeanaof  obtainiuc  thom^I  am,  fie., 
■  Fred.  Edwakds,  Jun. 

Great  Marlborough  etieet. 


Inkrcommunifatioit. 


QUESTIONS, 
t^»  ]— OLUE.— Can  anvone  inform  ine  if  there  is  any 
viae  uwd  fur  woodwork  tbPt  will  witlmtAud  damp?  In 
your  ariido  ou  -'CoutiuoDtal  Joiuory,"  some  time  ago,  you 
•MjJc  of  M«»ra.  Ekraau,  of  Stockholm,  employing  fish 
glue  for  their  door  paueU.  aud  which,  when  immerwj<l  for 
MTeml  hoii™  in  wftt«r,  did  not  break  at  the  joint.  Is  this 
ordinao'  fia*»  K*ue,  obtainable  in  (hops  at  lOd.  per  lb.  ? 
Fvrhaps  you  know  the  mode  of  preparation.— 6.  F. 

[3^3  ]_COL(>URI>'0  PERSPECTIVES.  —  Can  anyone 
Inform  me  wheie  I  can  receive  lessons  in  colouring  per- 
sptctirsj  at  moderate  terms  in  Loudon?— Dracgbtsm AN. 

[S6I.1— POLISHED  GRANITE. —Will  any  of  your 
nftden  inform  rae  of  the  best  method  of  getting  the  beat 
poUah  on  red  Scotch  gi-auite  ?— Habd  Stonk. 

1865.}— THEORY  OF  PUMPS.  —  Will  the  gentleman 
writing  the  abore-named  article  give  me  hia  idea  how  high 
w»t«r  can  be  railed  from  a  river  by  means  of  a  Sin.  syphon, 
and  the  beat  method  of  applying  it  to  filling  a  tank— M. 

tit  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  water  cannot  be  raised  by 
Bieana  of  aayphon  unless  the  level  of  the  source  of  supply  is 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the  syphon,  aa  represented 
IB  th«  annexed  sketch.    Let  A  B  be  the  level  of  the  source 


of  npply,  and  X)  an  embankment  over  which  it  is  required 
to  raise  the  wat^r  into  any  place  E.  The  condition  of  the 
proper  acting  of  the  svphon  ia  that  the  level  of  the  water 
A  B  shall  be  always  about  2ft.  higher  than  C.  If  the  tank 
mentioned  by  "M."  be  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  river 
be  proposed  to  get  his  water  from,  the  ayphon  can  do 
nothing  for  him.— The  Writer  of  the  Article.] 

(86«.]— FLINT  WALLS.— I  have  recently  built  a  flint 
wall,  and  find,  to  my  sorrow,  that  it  is  already  so  bulged 
that  I  must  take  it  down.  Possibly,  I  have  left  something 
undone  which  I  should  have  done.  A  hint  or  two  from  an 
experienced  hand  on  the  best  mode  of  building  flint  walls 
would  be  thankfully  received  by— J.  R.  B. 

(867.J-SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN. -Could  you  or  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  wber**  the  best  Rchool  of  design  is 
lituated,  either  in  the  EC.  district  or  nearest  to  it ;  of  the 
terms  of  attendance  in  the  evenings  ;  and  upon  what  eTcu- 
Ings  the  school  is  open  for  Instruction?- Wanstead 

[863.}— ENTASIS  OF  COLUMNS. —Can  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  supply  the  proper  methmi  of  finding  and 
aetting  out  the  ent-oais  of  the  shafts  of  columnB?  Or  can 
anyoue  iuform  me  of  the  beat  work  upon  the  practice  of  the 
five  orders?— J.  P,  O. 


REPLIES. 

C839J-CONSTANT  FOR  GIRDERS.--The  proper  con- 
■tanuror  girders  will  depend  upon  the  description  to  which 
they  belong.  When  the  section  ia  the  solid  rolled  one 
mentioned  by  "  J  ,"  and  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  constant  may 
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b«  taken  as  high  aa  80.  This  value  ia  given  t<>  it  because 
by  reason  of  it  being  all  in  one  piece,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
secured  against  weakness  by  lateral  deflection,  or  yielding 
of  the  middle  |»art  or  "  web,'  aa  it  is  technically  termed. 
If  we  now  consider  what  is  known  aa  a  "  built  up"  girder, 
that  is,  one  made  of  a  vertical  plate  or  rib  joined  to  a 
ooupte  of  horizontal  upper  and  lower  plates  by  two  pairB 
of  connecting  angle  irons,  and  reprf-seuted  in  fig,  2,  the 
conatant  cannot  bo  taken  higherthan  76, as  the  thin  wrought 
Iron  rib  in  a  girder  of  a  depth  eiceediiig  Sft.  retiuiresto  be 
•ecuied  against  lateral  weakncaa  by  atiffeuiug  irons  or  ion- 
gitadioal  strips  of  angle  or  T  iron  riveted  on  to  it.  Should 
the  "  web"  be  of  open  or  lattice  bars  iniitead  of  a  solid 
plate,  tlie  constant  should  not  l)o  taken  higher  than  72, 
anleaa  by  one  well  ciperienccd  in  designing  girders  and 
who  is  able  to  compensate  by  skilful  bracing  for  the  com 
paratlve  abeenoe  of  partial  r«gidity,— Uesion. 


[840  ]_DRAIN  TRAPS. -Having  tiikeu  the  greater  part 
in  producing  Antill's  Improved  Stanch  Trapa.  I  am  natu- 
rally interested  in  thelv  success,  and  beg  to  offer  one  or  two 
remarks  in  answer  to  '*  Mr  Kirkby  "  and  **  A.  W  . '  in  your 
last  impression.  That  thev  are  a  modification  of  the  D  trap 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  well  adapted  to  replace  the 
bell  and  all  others  in  places  where  room  is  limited  ;  but 
whether  they  are  as  efl'ectual  as  can  be  desired  must  bo  left 
to  time  and  experience.  It  has  been  an  anxious  question 
in  fixing  the  prices  ;  and  they  have  been  submitted  to  archi- 
tocta  builders,  and  plumbei-^.  and  the  general  answer  has 
been  that  thev  are  not  too  high.  Anyoue  acquainted  with 
the  pi  ice  of  metals  and  cost  of  workmanBhii>  knowsfuU  well 
their  value,  and  that  many  thousands  must  be  sold  before 
any  return  can  cover  our  preliminary  expenses.  I  would 
bere  remark  that,  although  the  principle  of  the  traps  is 
simple  it  ia  not  so  to  make.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  may 
be  simplified  in  time  to  come.  Should  the  experiments  m 
iron  be  successful,  thev  will  then  be  at  such  a  pnce  aa  will 
bring  them  into  use  in  all  classes  of  buildings.— B.  Antill. 

r^49  i_THE0DOLITE.— For  a  beginner  to  learn  the 
adjustnieutd  and  the  general  use  of  the  theodolite,  there  is 
not  abetter  little  work  than  the  number  in  Weale's  Series. 
"  Mathematical  Instruments,"  by  Mr.  Heather.  I  imagine, 
however,  that  "  E.  M.  S."  refers  to  the  use  of  the  theodolite 
in  connection  with  surveying,  setting  out  work,  kc.  He 
will  find  abundant  information  in  *'  Baker's  Surveying  and 
lvevelling,'"also  one  of  Weale's  Series;  "  Wiliiams's  Practical 
Geodosy,"  a  most  excellent  work  ;  "Mr.  HaakoU's  Land  and 
Marine  Siureying,"  reviewed  in  our  columns  of  the  15th 
iust.  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  every  modern  work  upon  sur- 
veying and  civil  engineering.— AbsisTANT  Engineer. 

rR49.}-IRON  AND  WOOD  GIRDERS. —There  is  no 
such  work  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes,  but  he  will 
find  everything  required  to  be  known  about  wood  girders  m 
'■  Barlow'a  Strength  of  Materials  ;"  about  cast-iron  girders 
in  Mr  Hodgkinson's  work  ;  and  about  wTOught-irou  ones 
in  Mr.  Fairbaiin's  "  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 
to  the  Purposed  of  Construction."— S.  S. 

[853.]— GOLD  LETTERING  ON  MARBLE.  — '^  A.  A." 
will  find  the  following  a  useful  mixture  for  his  purpose  :— 
In  half  a  pint  of  hot  tui-pentine  dissolve  2.3OZ.  of  gum 
dama  and  I30Z.  of  best  white  wax  ;  when  cold,  give  the 
letters  one  cr  two  coats  of  this,  allowing  a  day  between 
each  coat  to  dry  ;  then  gild  with  double  thickness  gold  leaf 
in  the  usual  manner.  It  will  not  crack  either  indoors  or 
exposed  to  the  weather. — T.  K. 

[855.]- DAMP  BRICKWORK.— If  A.  B.  C.  D.  will  apply 
two  good  coats  of  Ransome's  Patent  Liquid  Glass  to  surface 
of  hie  brickwork  he  will  find  it  do  all  he  wants.  It  is  most 
effective  iu  preventing  the  damp  from  penetrating  through 
the  wall,  and  will  not  discolour  the  bricks.— E.  Honey,  22, 
Trinity-street,  Bristol. 

[yfiS  ]_To  make  brick  or  stone  walls  impervious  to  wet, 
wash  the  walls  with  a  hot  solution  of  jib.  of  mottled  or  soft 
Boap  iu  a  gidlon  of  water,  laid  evenly  with  a  brush.  As 
Eoon  as  this  is  dry,  another  coat,  composed  of  ^Ib.  of  alum 
thoroughly  dissolved  in  tliree  gallons  of  water.  Fair 
weather  should  be  selected  for  the  work.  Porous  bricks 
have  been  effectively  weathered  by  this  process.—W.  R.  A. 


the  walls,  S6ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  Sl^ft.  from  north  to 
^outhj  while  the  spire  reaches  an  altitude  of  'JOft.,  the  roof 
of  the  chancel  and  nave,  which  are  of  the  Bame  height,  40ft. 
The  east  window  is  by  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  there  is  also 
a  painted  window  over  the  font,  which  ia  in  the  tower. 
Tlio  architect  is  Mr.  G.  Evans. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Oxford  and  Abing- 
don Building  Society  was  recently  held  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Alderman  Hughes  iu  the  chair.  The  report,  which  was 
adopted,  proved  that  a  larger  amount  of  business  had  been 
transacted  thau  in  any  previous  year,  and  all  of  the  must 
satisfactory  character.  A  bonus  of  £25  was  recommended 
on  all  shares  arriving  at  maturity  between  March  31,  1868, 
and  March  31,  18G9.  Certain  alterations  were  made  in  the 
rules  of  the  society,  and  the  retiring  directors  having  been 
re  elected  the  meeting  closed. 


[840.J-STONE  PIPES  AND  FROST. -AUow  me  to 
ittform  jonr  correspondent  that  if  his  pipe  wen*  to  be 
9UIU  full  of  wntoi.  and  the  water  were  to  freeze  it  would 
certainly  burst;  but.  aa  tbi-  could  hardly  happen,  the 
water  in  a  down  pipe  always  being  111  motion,  there  itn 
DO  fear  of  •ui;h  a  coutingency.  I  should  be  inclined  V. 
omit  the  leaden  lining,  the  more  t«p«ciaUy  as  leaden  p.pt. 
"  p  ST*  *  *"*"*  ofteneat  duruig  a  sevsre  wiut«r - 


[8.M5}— CORROSION  OF  LEAD  PIPES.  —  If  the  lead 
pipes  are  laid  in  common  drain  pipes  the  latter  wUl  protect 
the  lead  pipes  from  being  eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the 
earth.  I  presume  your  correspondent  is  correct  in  stating 
that  the  cause  is  not  the  chemical  action  of  the  water. — 
W.  R.  A.  

[857.]— TO  CLEANSE  OLD  STONEWORK.— Old  white- 
wash may  be  readily  cleaned  off  walls  by  scrubbing  with 
water  and  sand,  being  previously  acidulated  with  .04  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  commonest  acid  will  do,  sold  at 
about  2d.  per  pound. — W.  R.  Atkinson,  Uckfield. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  stonemasons'  strike  at  Birmingham  still  continues, 
and  there  is  no  probability  nf  any  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  dispute  at  present.  The  masters  are  e'lUally  deter- 
mined with  the  men  not  to  yield,  and  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  proceeti  with  their  work,  thev  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  services  of  men  from  other  towns. 

The  bricklayers'  etrike  at  Liverpool  is  still  going  on. 
Some  men  have  been  obtained  from  London,  and  active 
steps  are  being  taken  with  the  view  of  getting  more. 

The  masons  of  Coventry  have  demanded  an  increase  of 
wages  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  mastei-s  to  consider  the 
matter  as  early  as  convenient. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  Common  Council  of  Tjondnn  propose  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Mr.  Peabody,   liear  the  Royal  Exchange. 

About  a  year  ago  the  New  York  exec  ouimttui' 

the  Shak&peare  Mouunient  Fund  selects  I  a  design  out  of 
several  models  which  had  been  submitted  to  them.  It  is 
now  completed,  and  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  approval  of 
the  general  committee  ou  the  23th  iust.  The  statue  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  .and  erected  in  Central  Park,  upon 
the  foundation,  where  its  corner  stone  was  laid  four  years 
since,  ou  the  23d  of  April,  18511. 

The  memorial  statue  of  Sir  Peter  Fairbaim  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Thursday  week  at  Leeds.  The  statue  has  lieeii 
erected  by  public  subscription,  and  was  executed  by  Mr 
Noble,  al  a  cost  of  £1.000.  It  is  of  bronze,  about  8ft.  tJin.  iu 
height,  and  rests  upon  a  lOft.  pedestal  of  Peterhead 
granite. 

Dr.  Kinglake,  the  donor  of  the  Taunton  Uigh  Cross,  has 
decided  t*»  place  statues  in  the  six  vacant  niches. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  Bihhop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  acting 
for  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  consecrated  the  church  of 
Pokeswell,  near  Weymouth,  which  has  been  rebuilt.  It 
consisuofan  Early  F.uj;lish  chancel,  nave  with  north  aud 
south  transepts,  circulai  tower  with  spire  at  the  west  end. 
porch  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  and  vistiy  ou  the  south 
of  the  Chanel ;  and  the  dixaenaiom  are,  measuring  within 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Important  Decision. — Some  time  ago,  says 
the  Scotsman,  the  ro.id  trustees  for  the  connty  of 
Berkshire  contracted  with  Mr.  Joha  DicksoD, 
Galashiels,  for  the  bnilding  of  a  bridge  over  Bow- 
moiit  Water,  near  Yetholm.  It  waa  a  condition 
that  the  coutraotor  was  bound  to  uphold  the 
bridge  for  one  year.  When  finished  the  work 
was  taken  off  Dickson's  hands  by  the  trustees' 
inspector  as  finished  in  terms  of  the  contract. 
In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  bridge  was  carried 
away  by  a  flood,  and  the  trustees  sued  the  builder 
for  its  re-erection.  Proof  was  laid  before  the 
sheriff  by  both  parties,  and  it  was  contended  for 
the  builder  that  the  plan  was  faulty,  and  that  he 
was  not  to  blame.  The  sheriff  has  given  effect 
to  this  plea. 

SuRvETOBs'  Claims. — Owen  v.  Revel. — The 
plaintiff  is  a  surveyor  at  Bournemouth,  and  the 
defendant  was  lately  inspector  of  nuisances  at 
Bournemouth,  at  which  time  some  houses  were 
built  by  him.  The  claim  was  in  the  Christohuroh 
County  Court  for  £20  Os.  lid.,  of  which  de- 
fendant admitted  £11  10s.  lid.,  and  disputed 
£9,  made  up  of  two  items,  one  of  £5  and  the 
other  of  £4,  for  superintendence  of  work,  and 
for  measuring  oat  two  sets  of  cottages.  De- 
fendant admitted  the  order  for  measuring,  bat 
still  disputed  the  superintendence,  and  the  ' 
matter  then  in  dispute  was  £6. — Evidence  was 
called  by  the  defendant,  after  plaintiff  had  stated 
his  case,  to  prove  that  no  superintendence  by 
plaintiff  bad  taken  place  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  and  his  Honour  gave  judgment  lor  yi 
plaintiff  for  £14  lOa.  lid.,  and  ordered  payment  Wt 
forthwith.  ' 


NOTICES    Of    PUBLICATIONS. 

Terra-Cotta.— Parts  3  and  4.     By  J.  M.  Blash- 

riELD.  Stamford. 
Mr.  Blashfield  has  issued  two  other  parfs  of 
his  work  on  terra-ootta.  Parts  3  pnd  4  illtn- 
trate  a  great  variety  of  uses  for  this  material 
in  connection  with  brick  domestic  architecture, 
including  doorways,  windows,  balconies,  consoles, 
copings,  plinths,  monograms,  panels,  &c.  "  For 
this  class  of  work,"  says  the  author,  *'terra- 
cotta  is  not  always  cheaper  than  Bath  stone  or 
other  easily  wrought  oolites,  but  for  such  pur- 
poses it  is  far  cleaner  and  more  durable  than 
stone." 

Gleanings    from    French    Gardens.    By   W. 

Robinson,   F.L.S.     London  :  Warne    and   Co. 

186S. 
This  is  a  work  on  French  horticulture  and 
gardening.  The  author  went  to  France  in  1807 
with  a  view  to  study  the  horticulture  of  the 
country  as  far  aa  possible  while  continuing  his 
connection  with  the  horticultural  press  iu  this 
country.  A  corresjiondence  having  resulted,  the 
author  was  induced  to  write  this  book.  It  con- 
tains many  illustrations,  and  will  be  found  to  bo 
a  useful  book  to  all  interested  in  horticultural 
pursuits. 

A    Catalogue    of     the   Books,     MANUSCRn-rs, 

Works    or    Art,   Antiquities,     and    Relics 

Illustrative  op    the   Life  op    Shakspeabe 

London.     1868. 

The  Shakspeare  Fund   was   established  in  1861, 

and    among   the    objects    contemplated    was   th( 

erection  and   endowment  of   a  public  library   and 

museum    at  Stratford-on-Avon,    the    contents  oi 

which   are    described    in     this    catalogue.      Tb- 

permanency  of  this  important  collection  haa  beei 

carefully  secured.     The  library  and  museum  bay 

been  conveyed  to  the  corporation  of  Stratford-on 

Avon  upon  trust  to  place  their  management  unde 

the  control  of  a   board.     The  catalogue  h««  be*' 
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compiled  by  Mr.  Clarence  Hopper.  All  who  are 
interested  in  the  life  and  labours  of  the  great 
poet,  and  their  name  is  legion,  will  find  much  to 
amuse  and  instruct  in  this  museum. 


The  Social  Condition  op  the  Working  Classes. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Beggar  Boy."  London  :  Heywood  and  Co. 
This  book  glances  at  the  history  of  social  and 
political  progress  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is 
evidently  written  by  one  who  joined  in  the 
struggles  for  political  and  social  freedom.  It 
treats  in  the  ordinary  cheap  newspaper  style  of 
strikes,  and  condemns  them  emphatically.  It 
shows  that  no  combination  of  men  can  keep  up 
the  value  of  labour  beyond  its  power  to  remune- 
rate the  capitalist.  The  author  gives  a  good 
deal  of  healthy  advice  to  working  men.  But  it 
will  be  found  in  the  long  run  that  working  men, 
like  other  people,  will  only  buy  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience. When  they  find  that  strikes  do  not  and 
cannot  permanently  better  their  condition,  strikes 
will  be  abandoned. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tvis.— InatitutioD  of  Civil  Engineeri. — Theannual  Con- 

veraazione,  9. 
8at. — Associated  Arts  iDstitute. — Exbibitlon  of  oketchea 
— subject,  •*  Signs  of  the  Times  " 


iur  iffice  Cable. 


The  committee  of  the  Working  Men's  Clnb  and 
Institute  Union  has  completed  arrangements  for 
the  delivery  of  two  courses  of  leotares  on  the 
Talne  of  science  in  relation  toiodustrial  pursuits, 
at  the  London  Mechanics'  InPticntion,  South* 
ampton-buildinge.  Professor  Kerr,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(of  King's  College),  opens  the  first  series  to-day, 
and  he  will  be  followed  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
by  Mr.  James  Robertson,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone, 
F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Dr.  F.  Grace  Calvert,  F.K.S.,  Dr. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed  (Chief 
ConBtrnctor  of  the  Navy),  ProffSsor  Warrington 
Smyth,  and  Dr.  E.  Lankester,  F.R.S. 

At  the  closing  basiness  meeting  for  the  pre- 
sent session  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineerf^, 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Charles  Hutton 
Gregory,  President,  in  the  chair,  nine  candidates 
Were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected,  including,  as 
Members  : — Mr.  Thomas  Login,  F.R.S, E  ,  Execu- 
tive Engineer  of  the  1st  Class  in  the  P.W.D.  of 
the  Government  of  India  :  Mr.  William  Teasdel, 
Resident  Kngineer,  Great  Yarmouth  Port  and 
Haven ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  General 
Manager  of  the  Minep,  Collieries,  and  Iron 
Works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan,  and  Co  , 
Middlesborongh  ;  and  as  Associates — Mr.  Henry 
Samnel  Ellis,  Exeter  ;  Mr.  Charles  Higginp,  sur- 
veyor, Islington  ;  Mr.  William  Hurst,  Padding- 
ton  ;  Mr.  Samnel  Joseph  Mackie,  Bayswater ; 
Mr.  John  Palmer  Smythief,  assistant  engineer, 
Furness  and  Midland  Railway  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur 
John  Whalley,  Montevideo.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  Nicholas  Charles  Szerelmey  had  been 
admitted  a  student. 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  having  re- 
moved the  pump  in  Park-lane,  opposite  Pitt's 
Head  Mews,  the  Vestry  of  St.  George's  have 
unanimously  passed  a  rtsolution  requesting  him 
to  restore  it. 

Mr.  Abbott's  plan  for  the  drainage  of  Regent- 
ytreet  has  been  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Bazalgette  and  Mr. 
Howell. 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  why  private 
carriages  are  not  allowed  to  drive  up  Constitn- 
ticn-hill ;  and  he  askf.  Is  there  a  capital  in 
Europe  where  the  nse  of  such  a  thoroughfare 
shoDld  be  restricted  to  a  small  number  of 
favoured  courtiers,  who  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  drive  there  ? 

The  demsind  for  houses  in  the  new  under- 
taking of  the  United  Land  Company  has  been 
already  so  great  that  the  directors  have  fixed  the 
early  date  ol  June  6  for  the  receipt  of  applica- 
tioufi  for  shares.  This  success  of  the  company  is 
naturally  to  be  ascribed  to  its  co-operation  with 
the  long-existing  and  prosperous  Conservative 
Land  Society,  and  to  the  iact  that  the  executive 
committee  and  officials,  with  some  additions  to 
the  company,  are  nearly  all  the  same  as  those  who 
origiDaily  commenced  operations  in  the  purchase 
of  estates  in  the  gross,  and  the  sale  of  them  in 
litota  in  detail  in  18£2. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  Friday  last,  a  report  was  presented  on 
the  proposals  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way as  to  the  construction  of  asolid  embankment 
between  the  Temple  and  Blackfriars  Bridge.  A 
provisional  agreement  had  been  entered  into  fur 
the  construction  of  a  solid  embankment  with  a 
100ft.  roadway  thereon  from  the  Temple  G.irdens 
to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  the  company  to  con- 
struct their  railway  within  the  embankment  ; 
the  railway  company  to  commence  their  works 
for  the  construction  of  the  railway  on  the  em- 
bankment from  Westminster  Bridge  to  the 
Temple  on  July  1  next,  and  the  other  works  to 
bo  carried  ou  simultaneously  with  the  works  ol 
tbe  Board.  The  railway  company  to  deposit 
£40,000  on  July  1  next;  the  payment  of  the 
£200,000  to  be  paid  to  the  Board  to  be  spread 
over  three  years.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
fresh  tenders  will  be  advertised  for. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Institution  afortnight  since  on  ''Good Taste 
in  Art,"  said  that  independently  of  the  individual 
artiality  of  every  observer  for  particular  works 
I  art,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  taste, 
^'ovenied  by  fixed  laws,  and  dependent  npon 
accurate  knowledge.  Among  the  things  which 
ordinary  observers  and  inferior  artists  often 
overlook  were  "the  laws  of  material."  In 
sculpture,  for  instance,  he  said  that  marble  is 
only  suited  for  works  of  repose,  whilst  bronze, 
being  a  lighter  material,  and  of  more  tenacity,  is 
suitable  for  works  of  activity. 

A  process  for  gilding  is  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  tho  Society  d'Encouragement.  The 
articles  are  first  electro-gilded  in  the  ordinary 
way.  An  alloy  of  gold  and  quicksilver  is  after- 
wards deposited  from  a  solution  of  the  cyanides 
of  the  two  metals.  When  this  coating  is  suffici- 
ently thick,  it  is  done  over  with  a  paste  formed 
of  borax,  with  some  additional  boracic  acid  and 
sal-ammoniac.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  fire  until 
the  paste  is  calcined,  and  afterwards  in  a  bath  of 
acidulated  water.  By  this  process  a  surface  of 
gold  is  obtained  in  just  the  same  state  as  by  the 
old  water-gilding  process,  without  any  risk  to 
the  health  of  the  workmen,  and  it  may  be  bur- 
nished or  left  dull  as  desired. 

There  is  no  dotibt  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  introduce  an  improved  lamp  for  the 
streets.  As  a  move  in  this  direction,  tbe  St. 
George's  vestry,  Hanover-square,  desirous  ol 
obtaining  a  more  ornamental  lamp,  invited 
specimens  to  be  sent  them,  but  they  were  too 
dear  for  use.  The  surveyor,  however,  was 
ordered  to  advertise  for  designs  and  specimens. 

In  a  paper  lately  read  before  tho  Birmingh  ,m 
Architectural  Society  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Veali,  archi- 
tect, of  Wolverhampton,  on  "  The  Village 
Church,"  the  following  occurs  : — I  must,  how- 
ever, mention  an  ancient  office  which  still  exists, 
i.e.,  the  dog  whipper,  whom  in  some  village 
churches  it  used  to  be  necessary  to  appoint.  At 
Trysull,  near  Wolverhampton,  John  Rudge,  by 
his  will,  gave  5s.  a  quarter  to  a  poor  man  to  go 
about  the  parish  church  during  sermon  to  keep 
people  awake  (rather  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
clergyman)an(l  keep  dogs  out  of  church.  The 
sum  is  still  paid  for  that  purpose.  Richard 
Dovey,  of  Parncote,  Shropshire,  in  the  year 
1659,  left  83.  per  annum  to  some  poor  man  of 
the  parish  of  Claverley  who  should  undertake  to 
awaken  sleepers  and  whip  dogs  from  the  church; 
IDs.  per  annum  is  still  paid  for  that  purpose. 
In  one  of  the  Lincolnshire  village  churches,  a 
short  time  since,  I  counted  no  fewer  than  five 
sheep  dogs  present  during  Divine  service.  I 
could  not  ascertain,  however,  that  a  dog  whip- 
per had  ever  held  office. 

It  appears  that  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
possesses  a  farm,  and  that  a  slice  of  it  is  about  to 
be  sold  to  a  railway  company.  This  portion  of 
the  farm  now  yields  the  hospital  about  £100  a 
year,  and  Mr.  Foster  White  stated,  on  Saturday 
last,  that  the  railway  company  will  give  £45,000 
for  the  said  slice. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  plans  sub- 
mitted for  the  Manchester  New  Townhall,  by 
Corson  and  Aitken,  of  Manchester,  and  we  must 
say  they  very  closely  resemble  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse.  As  Mr.  Waterhouse'a  plans  have 
been  very  justly  praised  the  question  very 
naturally  arisep,  how  is  it  that  other  plans  so 
much  like  them  were  not  admitted  into  the 
privileged  circle  of  eight  by  the  referee  and  the 
committee.  We  ask  this  without  for  a  moment 
wishing  to  impugn  the  final  verdiot. 


The  guardians  of  the  Holborn  Union  have 
been  making  an  experiment  on  the  relative 
economical  merits  of  stone  breaking  and  onkum 
p'cking.  After  spending  £50  in  stone  and  £5  in 
hammers,  they  cannot  find  purchasers  for  the 
stone.  Fcr  picked  oakum  ihey  found  a  ready 
sale  at  2s.  Gd.  per  owt.  We  cannot  imagine, 
howevtT,  why  there  should  not  be  a  demand  for 
broken  stone  in  London,  where  so  much  is  con- 
sumed. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
announced  that  the  next  exhibition  of  the 
Academy  will  be  held  in  its  new  home,  and 
though  all  the  space  at  their  disposal  would  not 
then  be  accessible,  still  they  would  have  room 
for  1,500  pictures,  whereas  now  they  had  only 
room  for  900. 

The  Rev.  W.  Morley  Punshon,  in  a  letter  from 
the  United  States,  describes  the  opening  of  a  new 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  Williamsburg,  a 
suburb  of  New  York,  on  the  Brooklyn  side. 
There  were  several  features  in  the  building  which 
struck  him  as  novelties.  Immediately  in  fiont 
was  a  table  for  the  reporter  ;  to  the  right  of  the 
tribune  a  pedestal,  on  which  was  a  very  beautiful 
bonquet  of  flowers.  The  church  was  lighted  like 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  the  rays, 
streaming  through  coloured  glass,  fell  with  a 
softened  lustre  which  was  cheerful  without  being 
dazzling.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  was 
200,000  dollars,  or  about  £40,000.  On  the  base- 
ment is  a  large,  cheerful  room,  superbly  fur- 
nished with  carpets,  mirrors,  piano,  &c.,  which 
is  called  "the  church  parlour,"  and  which  is  the 
common  property  of  the  members.  This  "church 
parlour"  appears  to  be  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
institutions  of  American  Methodism.  Surely 
somebody  might  introduce  something  similar 
into  onr  City  churches.  It  would  bo  a  capital 
place  to  adjourn  to  during  the  sermon. 


patents  for  litkiitioiis 

CONNECTED   WITH     THfi     hU'ILDISG     TRADE. 


3047  W.  BISHOP  AND  B.  BURNINGHAM.  Improve- 
ments IN  Apparatus  for  preventibo  Effluvia 
Entering  Tanks  or  CiSTERNa  from  the  Wajste-pipe. 
Dated  October  29,  1S6?. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  meaiia  of  preventing  the  ad- 
misiiou  of  effluvia  from  drains  entering  cistema  by 
the  waste-pipe,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  and  cooeiets 
in  the  application  of  a  lift-valve  fitting  in  a  socket  let 
into  the  botbum  uf  lUo  cistern  or  tauk,  which  socket 
communicates  with  a  pipe  for  carrying  away  the  aiirplua 
water  to  the  closet  or  drain.  The  valve  stem  passes  up 
through  a  bridge-piece  and  guide  attached  to  the  socket, 
a  tube  being  fixed  on  the  neck  of  this  guide  suiiporting  a 
float  at  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  rise.  This 
float  is  connected  to  the  valve  stem  by  means  of  a 
rod  or  chaiu  passing  down  through  the  said  tube,  the 
length  of  the  rod  or  chain  being  regulated  as  desired  ly 
means  of  a  nut  and  screw  passing  through  the  float. — 
Patent  completed. 


Crabe  Bebs. 

— « — 

TENDERS. 

The  Bethiial  Greau  Board  of  Guardians  have  accepted  tha 
teuder  of  Mr.  Whitford,  for  the  erection  of  au  iron  house 
at  Leytoiistoue,  for  the  temporary  accominodatiou  of  the 
children  shortly  to  be  removed  from  Hanwell  KjIiooI, 
Amount,  £l,l;t>. 

AYL3HAM. — Mr.  Editor, — The  foUowiug  are  speoimena  of 
estimatea  given  for  the  erection  of  a  Primitive  Metliodiat 
Chapel  at  Burgh,  near  Aylsham.  Norfolk.  Wliat  thiuk 
you  of  the  ditferences?  The  chapel  to  seat  150  ;  bricks  and 
lime  supplied  ;  plaus  and  apecitication  provided  by  com- 
mittee.—Yours,  iSic.,  A  Co.vsTANT  Reader. 

Saul £25.0 

Wilson 151 

Burrell  and  Tuddenham 157 

Bartram UH 

Thace  13" 

Gaze 123 

Buck 88 

Hewits 79 

Bou.vd's  Gbeen.— For  house  at  Bound's  Green,  for  0.  P. 
Francis,  .Esq.     A  Rowland  Barker,  architect : — 

Brown  £U10 

Lijizell 985 

Stringer    98tt 

Pocock  844 

Scrivener  and  Co 824 

Hammersmith.— For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  nea 
the  Cornwall  roiid.  Mr.  John  G.  Hall,  (i.  Coruwall  road, 
architect.     Quantities  not  supplied  :  - 

For  drain  to    Eitr.i  toi 
Cornwall        wheeliDg        Total. 
Rood.         dowa  lAue. 
e       •-  <  £  *       •■ 

J.  Beagley  1049    0    ...     «     ...     10     ...     1100     0 

Chimberlen  Broa.      1024    0    ...    80    ...    10    ...     106'    0 
J.  A  F.  B*jnh»m       «76  10    ...    24    ...    M    ...      93*  1» 
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Crakford.  — For  sewerage  works  at  Cranford,  Middlesex. 
Mr.  Charles  Innea,  architect.     Secoud  contract: — 

TbirskandCo £777 

Lodge 760 

Mann  74.5 

Crockett 724 

Ad;LiU8on  aud  Sods 629 

EoHAM. — For  the  erection  of  boys'  and  girls*  schools  and 
teachers'  residences  at  Eghani,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  for 
the  trustees  of  the  Poor  .jMlotmenta  Fund.  C.  H.  Howell, 
architect,  3,  Lancaster- place,  W.  C,  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied ;— 

Reveall,  Windsor...  £1S65  ...    Approach  £120 
Simpson,  Ejhain  ...     1510...  ,,  80 

Oudes  1399  ...  „  4S 

Fi'LH.\M. — For  Sir  John  Powell's  almshouses.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  architect;  — 

Belham £7200 

Hall   S94S 

Grover  4359 

Williams  and  Co 4126 

Muspratt 4106 

Pitts  aud  Sou 4060 

Avtas  and  Son ; 39.^0 

Perkins 3640 

Henderson 361* 

Wigmore  (accepted)  3368 

Lacey  aud  Co 2490 

London. — For  four  warehouses,  Jlonkwell-street,  Wood- 
etreet,  EC.  Herbert  ForI,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Hovenden  ;ind  Heath  : — 

Ashby  and  Sons  £10,655 

Conderand  Sons 10,632 

Lawrence  and  Sons 10,532 

Piper  and  Wheeler 10  500 

Turner  and  Sons 10^470 

Myers  and  Son 10,443 

King  and  Sons 10,360 

Crabband  Vaughaa  10,296 

Mann 10.175 

Pritohard 10,154 

Henshaw  9,985 

Browne  and  Robinson  9. 3^9 

Brass 9,747 

Webb  and  Sons  9,684 

London. — For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  "Prince  of 
Brunswick  Inn,"  Brunswick  street,  Blackfriars,  for  Mr.  H. 
G.  Stranger.     Mr.  D.  Haylock,  architect,  Waud!sworth  : — 

Mills    £540 

Winterton 545 

Stone  522 

Harrington    516 

Langmeadand  Way  (accepted) 498 

London. — For  the  erection  of  five  warehouses,  Fiushury- 
■treet,  E.G.    Mr.  Wimble,  architect:  — 

Patman  and  Fotheriugham £9985 

Keeble 9823 

Hart 9630 

Wills 9549 

Newman  and  Mann  ,..  , 9486 

Turner  and  Sons 9469 

Webb  and  Sons  9466 

A.  Killbv 9330 

Kelly  Brothers    9271 

Abraham  8987 

Perry 8987 

Scrivener  and  White 8910 

Henshaw  8560 

Mortar  8123 

London. — For  rebuilding  Her  Majesty's  Tlieatre,  in  the 

Haymarket.     The  quantities  were  furnished  :— 

Smith  and  Taylor  £35,674 

Cubitt    35,318 

Myers , 31,586 

I' Anson 29,960 

Piper  and  Wheeler 29,500 

Holland  and  Hannea   i8,439 

Troilope    27,767 

Foster    26,770* 

The  above  do  not  include  the  stage,    machinery,   fittings, 

fixtvires,  gas-fittings,  fire-mains,  warming,  and  decorations; 

but  they  include  all  iron  work, 
«  We  believe  the  above  is  not  a  complete  list  of  tiie 

tenders. 

Northampton. — For  new  schoolrooms,  vestries,  Arc, 
Commercial  street  Chapel,  Northampton.  Mr.  T.  Heygate 
Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mann 
and  Saunders  :— 

Berrill £1399 

Red&haw  i:i84 

Marsh    1350 

Watkina   1200 

Hall  1126 

Smith  Brothers 1116 

Clarke  and  Heap   lObO 

CoBford  and  Emery  (accepted)   1090 

Chappell  974 

Shepherd's  BnsH.— For  residence  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
for  Thomas  Elborough,  Esq.  Mr,  Charles  Bra'lley,  arclii- 
tect,  24,  Nottingham -street,  St.  Marylebone  : — 

Haward  Brothers  JE2215 

Tubb 1845 

Longwire  and  Burge  (accepted) 1697 

SouTHSKA. — For  finishing  two  houses  in  Granada  road, 
Southsea.     Archibald  D.  Dawnay,  architect : — 
With  pointed    With   bay 

Irutitfl.  wiudows.     OiiltiiiMtlingn. 

£  £  £      e.     il. 

Ward  &  Son,  Portsmouth  ...472  ...  032  ...  57  11  4 

Backhurst,  Portsmouth -155  ,..  579  .„  50     0  0 

Morey,  Southsea    44.'j  ...  553  ...  49  10  0 

Burbidge,  Southsea 390  ...  500  ...  48  10  0 

Blackburn,  Loudon —  ...  6i0  ...  30     0  0 

Bailey,  Southi-inpton —  ...  410  ...  — 

Sydenham.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  semidetached 
villas  at  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Little.  William  Powell 
architect ; —  ' 

Jacobs   £2080 

Gomtm 19i0 

CappB 1900 

WatersuD , , 1750 

Storey  , , , 1672 


Sydenham. — For  the  first  portion  of  road  aud  drains  on 
the  Bellevue  Estate,  Sydenham,  for  Mr.  W.  A  Little. 
William  Powell,  surveyor: — 

James £743     0    0 

Capps  318  10     0 

Pearce  and  Co 285     0     0 

Colson 280    0    0 

Green  269    0    0 

W.  Lawrence 236  16    0 

Claik  234    0     0 

Benthall 223    0    0 

Drummoud  (accepted) 223     8    6 

Harrison 210    0    0 

Cole 199  10    0 

Porter 195     0     0 

T.  Lawrence 186    0     0 

Beales 176    0    0 

Walthamstow  (Es.sEx). — For  a  house  for  Mr.  D.  T. 
Morgan.     Mr.  John  T.  Bressey,  architect : — 

Arber £2478 

Rivett   2293 

Muudy  and  Hutchinson 2266 

Piper  and  Wheeler    2190 

Perry  and  Co 2135 

Reed 1941 

_ ^ 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  SACNDERa,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham, 
WUtB.— [Advt.] 

♦ 

PROPERTY  SALES. 

Attue  M.\KT.— By  Messrs.  Norton.  Trist,  Watuey,  and 
Co. — Freehold  plot  of  building  land  fronting  Clarendon- 
road,  Watford,  Herts— sold  for  £460. 

Life  interest  of  a  person  aged  57  years,  in  a  freehold  and 
leasehold  property  known  as  Goose  Rye  Farm,  Guildford, 
Surrey,  cousiatingof  two  cottages,  buildings,  and  23  acres 
of  Uud,  let  at  £42  per  annum — £150. 

Freehold  warehouse,  No.  4,  Elm-street,  Gray's  Inn-road, 
let  ou  lease  at  £^iO  per  annum  — £1,770. 

Freehold  house.  No.  45,  Hyde  rodd,  Hoiton,  let  at  £22 
per  annum — £340. 

Freehold  house,  No.  47,  Hyde-road,  Hoiton,  let  at  £20 
per  aiinuui — jEj-'jO 

Freehold  building  estate,  containing  about  31  acres, 
situate  in  the  parishes  of  Tooting  and  Streatham,  in  10  lots, 
viz.  ;— Lot  1,  £600  ;  lot  2,  £600  ;  lot  3,  £520  ;  lot  4,  £430  ; 
lot  5,  £460;  lot  6,  £4C0;  lot  7,  £460;  lot  8,  £370;  lot  9, 
£510;  lot  10,  £1.050;  lot  11,  £850;  lot  12,  £800;  lot  13, 
£840  ;  lot  14.  £5U0  ;  lot  15,  £1,350  ;  lot  16,  £2,500. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Reid. — Leasehold  residence,  No.  148, 
Camden -street,  Camden  Town,  let  at  £49  per  annum,  term 
42  years  unexpired  at  £7  9s.  per  annum— £500. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rents,  amounting  to  £108  14s. 
per  annum,  for  53j  yeai-s,  secured  upon  premises  at  Cam- 
den Town,  in  11  lots,  as  follows : — Lot  1,  groimd  rent  of 
£iO  10s.  per  annum,  £170  ;  lot  2,  ground  rent  of  £12  123., 
£220;  lot  3,  ground  rent  of  £10  10s.,  £190  ;  lot  4,  ground 
rent  of  £10  10s.,  £l90;  lot  5,  ground  rent  of  £10  10s.,  £170; 
lot  6,  ground  rent  of  £12,  1215  ;  lot  7,  ground  rent  of 
£11  183.,  £200  ;  lot  S,  gronudrent  of  £8,  £135;  lot  9,  ground 
rent  of  £4  4s.,  £95  ;  lotlO,  ground  rent  of  £5,  £115  ;  lot  11 
ground  rent  of  £10,  £170. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  Nos.  22  to  24,  Union-street, 
Lambeth,  producing  £88  per  annum,  and  a  ground  rent  of 
£5  per  annum,  secured  on  No  21.  Union-street,  term  eight 
years  unexpired  at  £1S  18a.  per  annum  -£225. 

Leasehold  four  houses  (two  with  shops),  Nos.  16  to  IS, 
and  18a,  Victoiia-terrace,  St.  John's-wood,  and  a  ground 
rent  secured  on  No.  15,  producing  £161  per  annum,  term 
47  years  unexpired  at  £20  per  annum~£l,375. 

Leasehold  btabliug,  granary,  counting  house,  dwelling, 
and  premises,  No.  24,  Little  Chester- street,  Grosvenor- 
place,  annual  value  £120,  lernv  39  years  unexpired  at  £46 
per  annum — £Sl.iO. 

Leaseiiold  house.  No.  34,  Bay  ham -street,  Camden  Town, 
term  llh  year^  unexpired,  at  a  peppercorn — £405. 

By  Mr.  Fraidc  Lewis. — Absolute  reversion  to  two  fifth 
shares  of  £2,723  l3s.  lOd.  three  per  cent,  consols  ;  also  of 
£400  secured  by  mortgage  of  a  house  at  Portsea,  receivable 
on  the  death  of  a  gentleman  aged  'yO  years — £5'i0. 

Leasehold  resideuce,  known  as  Kent  Villa,  Grange  road, 
Dalston,  let  at  £35  per  annum,  tenu  90  years  from  IS56,  at 
£.0  per  annum — £350. 

May  11. 

By  Mr.  Whittingham.  —  Freeliold  mansion,  known  as 
Bromley  House,  High  street,  Bromley,  with  stabling,  out- 
buildings, and  land,  la.  Ir.  .S2p. — £3,300, 

PVeehold  buildiug  land,  situate  in  High  street,  Bromley, 
in  24  Ijts.— Lot  ■■;,  £230;  lor  :i,  £185;  lot  4,  £185;  lot  5 
£185  ;  lot  6.  £190  ;  lot  7,  £265  ;  lot  8,  £110  ;  lot  9,  £110  ■ 
lot  10,  £110;  lot  11,  £110  ;  lot  12,  £110  ;  lot  13,  £110  ;  lot 
14,  £100;  lot  15.  £100  ;  lots  17  to  25,  £1U0  each. 

Freehold  building  land,  situate  in  the  Moffat  road, 
Beiilah  Spa,  Norwood,  in  48  lota,  a.**  follows  ;— Lots  1  to  16S 
comprised  previous  sales;  lot  104,  £72;  lots  165  to  110, 
£40  each  ;  lots  172  to  175,  £37  each  ;  lot  177,  £35 ;  lots  173 
aud  173,  £34  each ;  lots  184  to  ISO,  £3;  each  ;  lot  187  £85  • 
lot  188,  £86;  lots  189  to  192,  £32  each;  lots  l93  to  199. 
£31  each  ;  lots  203  to  206,  £30  each  ;  lots  209  to  210,  £41 
each  ;  lot  211,  £100. 

By  Mr.  G.  R.  Noble.— Copyhold  3a.  2r.  21p.  of  land, 
situate  at  Woodford,   Essex  -£735. 

Freehold  two  houses,  with  shops,  and  twelve  cottages, 
situate  as  above— £iJ0O. 

May  12. 

By  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Clarke,  and  Co.- Freehold  re- 
sidence with  htabliug,  pleasure  grounds,  and  paddock  of 
4a.  2r.  32p.,  known  as  the  "  ChestnuU,"  Walton  on-Thames, 
Suirey,  let  on  lease  at  £75  per  annum — £2,550. 

Freehold  residence,  with  stabling,  outbuildings,  small 
farmery,  pleasure  grounds,  and  park  like  landw,  containing 
17a.  2r.  35p.,  known  as  Elm  Grove,  Walton  on-Thames— 
£7.230. 

Freehold  8a.  Sr,  38p.  of  building  land,  situate  as  above— 
£4,000. 

Freehold  two  cottages  let  at  .ei3  per  annum,  situate  as 
ab.>ve-£400. 

Freehold  two  cottages,  let  at  £13  per  annum,  situate  as 
above— £520. 

Freehold  cottage,  let  at  £12  pot  annum,  situate  as 
above— £440. 


Freehold  estate,  situate  at  Walton-on  Thames,  kuo\vn 
as  the  Tithe  Farm,  comprising  64a.  3r.  35p.,  let  at  £80  per 
annum— £5,330. 

Freehold  estate,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Walton,  Surrey, 
being  part  of  the  Tithe  Farm,  comprising  farmhouse,  build> 
ings,  and  land  9a   3r.  9p.,  lot  at  £30  per  annum -£2.750. 

Freehold  residence,  with  stabling,  orchard,  and  ground 
of  2a.  Or.  33(i..  known  as  Hersham  House,  Hersham,  Surrey, 
let  on  lease  at  £40  per  annum — £1,240. 

By  Messrs.  Ventom,  Clarke,  and  Bull. — Leasehold  shop 
and  premises,  No.  2,  Warwick  place,  Peckham  Rye,  term 
34J^  years  unexpired,  at  £60  per  annum  -£355. 

By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer.— Freehold 
four  cottages,  with  outljuildings,  orchard  and  meadow  land 
comprising  la.  2r.  30p,  situate  iu  the  parish  of  Barkway, 
Hertfordshire-£380. 

Freehold  tenement,  No.  5,  Bull  court,  Tooiey  street, 
South  wark-£l.^jO. 

By  Mr.  Murrell.  — Freehold  residence,  with  garden,  shed, 
and  outhouse,  situate  at  Walthamstow,  Essex — £510. 

Freehold  business  premises,  situate  as  above — £405.    ■ 

Freehold  four  houses  and  shops,  situate  as  above,  pro- 
ducing £41  I63.  per  annum— £500. 

Freehold  four  cottages,  situate  as  above,  producing  £56 
lis.  per  annum— £400. 

Leasehold  four  houses,  Nos.  28,  30,  and  32,  Halton  road, 
and  9,  Pleasant  place,  Islington,  producing  £88  per  annum, 
term  51^  years  from  1824,  at  £16  lOs.  per  annum — £225. 

Leasehold  bouse.  No.  86,  M'^hite  Lion  street,  Isliugton, 
let  at  £26  per  aimum,  term  22  years  from  1855,  at  £16  per 
atnnum — £52. 

By  Mr.  Ward.  —  Leasehold  residence.  No.  8,  Gresham- 
roau,  Angell  Park,  Brixton,  annual  value  £65,  term  97j 
years  unexpired,  at  £1  per  annum— £840. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  Bath  villa,  Park  road, 
Battersea,  let  at  £33  per  annum,  term  99  years  from  1865, 
at  £6  per  annum — £2;0. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  Park  Villa,  Park  road, 
rental,  term,  and  ground  rent  similar  to  above — 1;270. 

Leasehold  two  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  3a  and  4,  Park  road, 
producing  £70  per  annum,  term  similar  to  above,  at  £6 
each  per  annum— £490. 

May  13, 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  and 
Co. — Freehold  residence  and  stabling,  situate  at  Westhill, 
Wandsworth,  let  at  £65  per  annum — £l,150. 

Freehold  two  houses,  Nos.  5  aud  6,  Love-lane,  Wands* 
worth,  producing  £40  I63   per  annum— £500. 

Freehold  two  houses,  with  stonemason's  yard,  situate  iit 
Love-lane,  Wandsworth,  let  on  lease  at  £00  per  anuum— 
£1,000. 

Freehold  two  cottages,  situate  in  Elizabeth  place.  LoTO' 
lane,  Wandsworth,  producmg  £22  2s.  per  annum  -£300. 

By  Messrs.  Dent  and  Son. — Freehold  house  and  shop.  No, 
57,  Leather  lane,  Holborn,  let  on  lease  at  £50  per  annum 
—£1,020. 

Freehold  house  aud  shop.  No.  58,  Leather-lane,  let  i 
lease  at  £60  per  annum — £1,:-100. 

Freehold  cottage,  shop,  garden,  and  outbuildings,  aud; 
enclosure  of  meadow  laud,  containing  la.  Ir.  19p.,  situs 
at  Edlesborough,  Buckingham — £290. 

May  14. 

By  Messrs.  Prickett  and  Son, — Freehold  residence.  No. 
Hornsey-lane,  Highgate,  annual  value  £120— £1,900.  ^^ 

By  Mr  T.  C.  Haworth  — Freehold  two  houses,  withslw 
and  yard,  situate  in  High-street,  Eltham— £890. 

Leasehold  shop  adjoining  above,  term  70  years  fra 
1813.  at  £5  per  annum— £200. 

At  THE  Guildhall  CoFFEE-norsE. — By  Mr.  Marsh.i 
Freehold  residence,  No.  3,  Fiusbury  circus — £5.000. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  76,  Farringdon-streefc 
£3.150. 

Freehold  three  IjOTiaca,  Nos.  9  toll,  TTooa'S -Wharf,  Gfeflj 

wich,  producing  £89  14s,  per  annum-  £560. 

Leasehold    residence,    known  as  Cupola-house,    Chi 
street,    Chelsea,    annual    value  £liO,  term  99  years  fro 
1854,  at  £9  per  annum— £1,360. 

Leasehold  improved  rental  of  £139  123.  per  annum, 
14  years,  arieingfrom  No.  29,  Cadogan-place,  Sloane-sti 
Belgravia— £1,250. 

♦■ 

BANKRUPTS. 

TO  aunilENDER  IN  basinghall-street. 
Francis  llolman  Green,  Meyrick  road,  Battersea,  buildif 
June  15,  at  12.  — Frederick  Hall,  Eilward  street,  Stepney 
carpenter,  June  S.atll. — George  Hudson,  Cambridge  road 
Mile  End,  builder,  Jime8,  atll.— Pettit  Millican,  Stanton 
Suffolk,  builder,  June  4,at  12. — Richard  Asheden,  Thame 
street,  Rotherhitl  e,  bricklayer,  June  4,  at  1. — Rober 
Morris  aud  James  Meagher  Field.  Hanover  street,  Lonj 
Acre,  sanitary  engineers,  June  4,atl. — John  Joseph  Sibley 
York   grove,    Peckham,  surveyor,  June  4,  at  1, 

TO  SHRREKDER    IN   THE  COUNTRY. 

Thomas  Brooksbank,  Stanningley,  near  Pudsey.  stouo 
mason.  June  9.— William  Dungay.  Denver,  carpenter.  Ma 
25,  at  10.— John  Griffiths.  Liverpool,  slater,  filay  2i',  atS.- 
George  Robeit  Temple  Heald,  Sheffield,  painter,  May  2' 
at  1. — Henry  William  Hemmingway,  Leeds,  painter.  Ma 
25.  at  11. — James  Jutten.  Brighton,  carpenter,  May  27,  a 
11. — William  Hubbard  Campling.  Lowestoft,  plumber  ani 
glazier,  J\me  1. — John  Grace,  Shanbourn,  near  Winslow 
bricklayer,  June  3,  at  2. — William  Hartland  Haynes,  Aston 
juita  Birmingham,  builder,  June  3.  -Evan  Marpole 
Lanidloes,  painter,  May30,  at  12. — Benjamin  Owen,  Man 
chaster,  stone  merchant,  June  9,  at  11.  — John  Pickuf 
Nelson,  Lancashire,  plumber,  Jtine  10.  at  11. — Thoma 
Wilson,  Bishop  Wearmouth,  painter,  June  5,  at  12. 

NOTICES  OF  aiTTINQS   FOR   LAST  EXAMINATION. 

Jxme  12.  J.  Stevens,  Hammersmith,  builder. — Juno  12, 1  ^ 
Uyley,  Greenwich,  eugineer.—Juue  19,  E.  Steddy.  Howan  | 
road.    Stoke   Newington,   builder— June  3,   J.    Wortualt  t 

Battersea  Park,  builder.— May  29,  J.  Costin,  High   stree 
Hoxton,  plumhcr.  -  June  5,  W.   H.  Izant,   Grosveuor   rov 
Pimlico,   electric  engineer.— June  8,   A.   Kempton    Par 
street,  Victoria  Park  road,  carpenter  and  joiner.— Junerli  i 
A.  J.  Cohen,  Gloucester  street,  St.  John  street  road,  timb<  | 
dealer.— June  12,  J.  Batty  aod   S.  Wake,   Middlo^^»orougl  I 
builders.— June  4,  W.  Bradshaw.  Waterloo,  ne.ir  Liverpoo 
joiner  — June  12,  W.    Johnson,  Treorchi,   stone  mason.- 
June  22,  J.  Whittle,  Peterborough,  builder.— June 9,  S.  < 
James,  Truro,  painter. — June   i),  J.    Stantan,    Portacath 
Cornwall,  builder.— June  12,  J.  H.  Stoihard,  Morton,  ne 
North  Shields  joiner.— June  16,  J.  M.  Dans,  Wolverham 
ton.  engineer.— Juno 3, T.  George.  Swansea,  painter.— Ju 
5.  J.  H.  Matthews,  Newton  Ahlxit,  carpenter. — Juud9;  - 
Fenuer,  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Thanet,  carpenter. 
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DIVIDENDS. 

May  30,  J.  Jennings,  Ventuor,  painter  and  glazier. 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISSOLVED. 

Tomlinson  and  Kitchin,  Manchester,  builders. — Wilson 
Brothers,  Ilolbeck,  builders.— Molloy  and  Maimion,  Man- 
chester. i^Iaeterers. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF   SfATERTALS   USEE 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

ToiBKB,  dutT  iB  per  load.  dr&wb»clt,  !■. 


(yak     load  £12     0 

Qacbet.  r«d  pine S     5 

jellow  pice. .  3  13 
Ft  John  N.B.  yellow  0  0 
Quebec  Oj>k.  white..     5     6 

„      birch 3  10 

„      elm    3  10 

DbdUIc  onk   4    0 

„       fit   3     5 

Mtmelfir  3    0 

KiB« 3     f> 

Fwedifh 1  17 

Majte.QutVeeredrine   B    0 
,,      yellow  pine..     6     0 
Lathwoixl.PDUtzic.fm   6  10 
St.  I'ctptsburg  8  10 
De*l»,prC..12It.  by* 
by  9  Id.,  duty  2s  per 
lo*d,  drawback  Cs. 
Joebec,  white  spruce  IS    0 
^t.Jobii,  «hit«epruce  IS  10 
i'ellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C, 
,'»Dftda,   l«t  quality.  17    0 
Snd  do 11    0 


12  It'lArchangel,  yellow  ..  £11 

4  15  St.  Petersburg,  yel...  11 

4     6|PlQlaud 7 

0     0  Heme! 0 

6  lo!Qothenbnnr.  yellow  8 

4  10        „       while    S 

5  0  Gefle,  yellow 10 

6  olSoderhain       .^.  9 

p  ChnslirtiiiH,    per   ' 


10  10 
10  10 


3  15 
3     3 


7  10 

9  1(1 


12  It.  by  3  by  9  In. 

yellow 11 

Deck  Plonk,  D&nUlc, 

per  40  ft.  3  In 0 

Prmci  Stonk  pr  ton    6 

Oiu,  Ac. 
SeAl,  peJe..  ..per  ton  28 

Sperm  body  100 

Cod 38 

Wh&le.  Sth.  Bea,  pale  3't 

OUve.  GnllipoU T3 

16  lOjCocoauut,  Cochlu.tOD  S3 

Palm,  flue 40 

Liusced    S3 

18  10  Rnpeseed,  Eos.pale..  Z6 
13    o'Cottonaeed 31 


10  55  0 
0  40  0 
10    34    0 


Mktals. 

Ibob:— 

elith  Bats  In  LondoB per  ton  0      8 

<MI  Itod       do  7     5    0        7  12    6\ 

looM do  8    6    0        9    0    0(    J, 

loops.  Single      do  800        900f'9 

■tam.rdsbire  Bart do  7     5     0        7  15    0^ 

i»r   u.  Wales    do  6  10    0        6    0    0      8 

I,     do  75    0        7  13    6      21 

rr  Pigs,  at  Olaag.  No    I     ..     do  3  13    6      3  14    One  t. 

...Ban do  10    0    9      10  10    0  3J 

Btkkl>- 

wedlBh  Keg.  hammered      per  ton       15    0     0        15    B    0    ?i 

.wedloh  Pais-got    do  0     0    0          0    0    0 

Coppke:— 

\eet  A  Sheathing,  A  Boll*   ....perton  J5    0     0                     OT 

.mmered  B..tu.n,i.       do  97     0    0          0    0    Ol 

Ul  Botti'ms.  Dot  Hammered    ..do  92     0    0                0    0 

ike  aud  Tough  Ingot      do  61     0     0        83    0     u  *■    3 

MtSelecUd     do  84    0    0                0     0 

oitralian     do  e3  10     0        W    0     i 

oU  Metal  Sheathing  *  Eoda  ....peribj  0    0    7          0    0  "i 

Laui: — 

la,  EagllBh      perton  21     B     0        0    0    0'\ 

,7  SpanlBh  Sott     do  18  12^  S        0    0     «  I.  2i 

boLPat^ut      do  22  10    0        0    0     0  f  *' 

^„t                    do  20    y    0      20  15    Oj   b 

'ttlU  "'.'.\ do  3?    0    0      80    U    0 

BBauLUB  or  AinuiosT 

rench   ton  «    0     0      0    0    0 

Zmc : — 

QBliah  Sheet      perton  2fi    0    0    fSC  10    0  54 

Jeiaux'sV.  M-BooflngZlnc   ....      do  ae  lo    o       o    o 

•  And  6  per  cent,  discount  ii  laid  opon  the  new  system 

Bpkltkb:— 

'DtbeSpot   .....^ perton  20     0     0        0    0     0  nett 

lciCMii.>EB     peibtl  6    17    0       0    U    e 

Tib:— 

MllnhBlock      perton  97    0    0         PS  0    0) 

do      Bar   do  1>8    0    0        99    0    0  S-  21 

do      Reflned  do  1"W    0    0         o    0    0) 

u«      do  96  10    0        87    0    ti  > 

Uaiu    do  93     0     0           0     0     ('/" 


MORTGAGES. —MESSRS.  HENRY 
SALTER  and  CO.  tffect  Mortgages  on  Landed  EsUtes  and 
Hiud' Pic'ierty  to  any  extent,  and  where  eetates  are  being  laid  out 
'orbuiiding  they  m  ilertake  the  neeilJol  ainmgeineuts  for  advances 
indptimHUentmoitgagesthroughout.— ll.Paucras-laue  London,  E.C. 

PO  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 

X  as  (he  work  pr^eedB  by  the  BUILDERS  and  GENERAL 
^DVA>CE  -ASSOClAlION  (Limited  i.  — Particulars  and  foniis  of  ap- 
?)icatiou  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,- OfliceB, 110,  Cannon- 
trcct. 


JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

•J  SCf'IETY  — EMPLOYERS  and  the  Trade  are  renpectfully  in- 
.^nnedthftt  the  above  •■.ciHy  MEET  every  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
Iho  Attani'a  Arms.  Hampstead  street,  Fitxroy -square.  N.B.— The 
I'nemplajed  Listcan  be  seen  at  any  hour  during  the  day. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTI^^TIIJ 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS 

N.B. — DohigiR-rs  ;md  rr:icti..-;il  Juiner?. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALL,    NEWMAN   STREET 


fURTS,   LADDERS,   BARRO'SVS,   &c.— 

Kj    GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,   Builders  of  Carts,    Vans    Waggons 
ftuckB,  Trolleye,  *c..  Conti-actors'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS.  BAKROWS,  TRESTLES.    STEPS,  PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS,    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HANDLES.    Ac. 
Wheels  made  tiy  ImtToved  Machinery  un  the  Prpmiaei, 
•A  Urge  VHneiy  <jt  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wlieels  kept  in  Stock. 
Banowa,  Dobbin,  and  otlier  Carta,  lutendeO    I..r  Exportation,  arid 
Eitde  by  Machmery  so  aa  to  be  iniercb.^ngeable  iu  their  parts. 
Dolhiii  Caita.  ty ;  Bri-  k  (.nits,  ±15  ;  >avie  barrows,  li's.  6d. 
&catfoldlng,    Ladders,  barrowa,  iTestlea,  Step,  Ac..  Lent  on  Hin. 
Price  LiBla  on  appbcatlon. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

SOalOM  WOEKB,  tli  .iitl  Wt,  auSTOH  EOAD,  LOSPOM.H.W 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Eatablishraent  founded  In  England  (In  18421  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  aud  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  tlie  Englifth  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dky  kot,  shkinka^.k,  and  wahpikg  (so  cumiUMU  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  cUmates).  are  EyFEncALLT  mika'entkd.  —  Fo 
de«lgns.estimat«9.  and  list  of  nculy  300  floors.  Sic,  apply  to  THK 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Orore-Iane,  C^mberweU.  8.;  or  t*. 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Oillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oiford-street. 


c 


A  U  T  I O  N.— B  L  A  K  E'S      PATENT 

STONE  BREAKER.  — IN  CHANCERY. —  *■  BLAKE  t. 
ARCHER."  November  12,  ]8fi7.— His  Honour  the  Vice  Chancellor 
Wood  having  found  a  venlict  in  f.^VllU^  of  the  plaiul.ffii  in  tha 
above  cause.  eatabliBhing  the  valiillty  of  Blake's  I'alent.  and  msdfl  a 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defcmlttiit'*,  Mesare.  Thxinas 
Archer  and  Son.  of  Duustoa  Engine  Works  near  Gateshead-on-Tyn-, 
from  infringing  such  patent,  nnd  ordering  them  to  |iay  to  the  plain 
tltfa  the  costs  <if  tbe  suit,  all  persons  are  hereby  cautionnl  llg^illBl 
in  an  uf.v  luring,  selling,  or  using  any  atone  breaki-issimilarto  Blake's, 
which  have  not  been  manufactured  by  the  jiIiUutilTs.  Applicjilion 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  Ihe  Court  of  (.'hancery  for  Injunctions 
agaiuxt  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infringing  Blake's  Pat«nt  after 
this  notice.— Sole  maker  in  England,  11.  K.  MABSDKN,  aoho 
Foundry,  Meodow-laue,  Leeds. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.— OFFICE 
for  PATENTS.  4,  Trafalgar  square.  Charing  Cross.  Printed 
Instructions  (gratis}  as  to  the  coat  vt  P.%teuta  for  Great  Britain  or 
Foreign  Countries.  Advice  and  assistance  in  disposing  of  or  work- 
ing Inventions.  Capital  provided.  Branch  Offices  and  Agendas  in 
every  Continental  State,  and  lu  America  Eitabliahed  20  years. 
Full  information  as  to  Expired  or  existing  Patents  at  home  or  Abroad. 
—Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  PRINCE  aud  CO.,P*Unt 
Office  4,  "I'rafal gar-square,  Charlug  Cross,  W.C. 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion.  Sick  Head.-iche,  Loss  of  Api>etit«,  Drowsiness. 
Giddiness,  Spasms,  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  are 
quickly  removed  by  that  well-know-n  remedy,  FRAMPTON'S  PILL 
OF  HEALTH.  They  unite  the  recommendation  of  ;i  mild  operation 
with  the  most  succeaaful  effect  ;  and  where  an  aperient  is  required, 
nothing  con  be  belter  adapted. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  la.   ltd.  and  2s,  9d.  per  box  or 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 


ROADjyiAKING. 

IT  is  generally  admitted  that  the  State  of  the  Roads  in 
most  of  our  large  Cities  and  Towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
Provinces,  ia  anything  but  creditable  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and 
we  are  const-antly  reminded  that  we  are  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  centurj'  behind  our  continental  neighbours  i  n  these  matters. 
It  is  also  argued  by  competent  authorities  that  this  is  owing 
not  so  much  to  inferior  or  short  supply  of  materia',  as  to  the 
imperfect  manipulation  of  the  same ;  aud  it  is  manifestly 
due  to  the  systematic  u.«e  of 

SUPERIOR   HEAVY  ROLLERS 

on  the  continent,  that  they  have  made  such  strides  in  ad 
vance  of  us  in  England. 

The  undernamed,  having  for  three  or  four  years  past  given 
great  attention  to  the  subject,  aud  foreseen  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity for  these  Implements,  have  introduced  and  beg  to 
offer  to  the  notice  of  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Engineers, 
Boards  of  Works,  &c.,  <tc.  their 

Patent  Water  Ballast  Wrought  Iron  and 
Cast  Metal  Rollers,  for  Horse  Power, 

(in  all  t.ize3,  from  one  to  ten  tons)  as  the  best,  cheapest,  and 

most  efficient  extant ;  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  suitable  foe 

the  emergency. 

Price  Jjists,  and  all  further  information,  on 

nprilination  to 

AMIES,  BARFORD  &  CO., 

Engineers,  Queen  Street  Iron  Woiks, 
P  K  T  )&  K  U  O  U  <»  L'  »  H , 
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ONSTANT      SUPPLY     of     AVATEK.— 

PREVENTION  of  WASTE. 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  in  the  way  »'  affording  and  receiving 
water  under  tb*>  constant  supply  syetem.  whether  at  high  or  low 
pressure,  is  in  the  waste  which  accompaulea  it.  arising  Ironi  negli- 
gence, misuse,  and  imperfect  fittings. 

Messrs.  (Juest  and  Chrimes  invite  attention  to  their  new  WATER 
WASJ  E  PREVENTER,  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  a  cistern  f.>r 
domestic  use,  and  forstandi^sts  in  courts,  or  forfountains,  or  stable, 
yards,  workshops,  barracks,  and  railway  stations. 

The  Waste  Preventers  secure  a  sufficient  supply  for  any  domestic 
purpose,  nnd  without  any  inconvenience,  under  proper  use.  affo  ding 
a  sufficient  flush  in  water-cl-  sets,  and  an  efiectu;il  check  upon  waste. 
They  arc  economical,  easily  adapted,  re'dily  fired,  and,  having  great 
si  D)plicity,  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Drawings  and  p.irticulars  sent  on  app  ication  to  Messrs.  Guest  and 
Chrimes.  Brass  Works.  Rotberham ;  or  to  their  London  House 
Messis.  THOMAS  BEGGS  aud  SON.  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand 


MOUNT  MILLS  IRONWORKS. 

MOUNT     MILLS,     BEWAKDSTREET,    G03WELL-E0AD, 
LONDON.   E.C. 

ELLIOTT,  BLAXTON,   &  ILSLEY, 

ENGINEERS.    1  KON  FOU  N  DERS,    AND    SMITHS, 
Makers  and  Fitters  of  every  description   of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron- 
work  for   Builders,    Ironmongers,    Gasfittera.    Brewers,   Contractors 
Dyers,  Silk  Dressers,  ic.  *c.  .    ,.  .  ,    . 

Calenders,   Paper  RoUs,   Crabs,   Lifts,  and  Machinery  ol  aU  kinds 
made       order. 

PBESSINO,  BOBING,  AND  TUKNINQ. 


SCHOOL  FUBNITXTBE. 

BANKS'S    PATENT  SCHOOL    DESKS, 
convertible  into  .  comforUMe  Beat  or  li>bli>,    from    3i.  1>"  tt 
nlu.trat«d  Catalogue,  ol  tne  sbove.  ind  »ll   other  kind»   ol  aehool 

'"""SIDEBOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

CHOECH  and  SCHOOL  FITRNITUEE  MANnFACTUEERB 

pAsONAGE  works,    4,    ALBEKT    STREET,    MAJ.t,UESTEK 

L0J.D05  AGE!iT-Mr.    D.   O.    BOYD, 

Mtuemn  ol  Building  Appliances,  23.  Maddock-streel,  HimoTer 

Square,  wltere  Samples  can  be  Been. 
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0   ENGINEERS,   ARCHITECTS,   DE- 

.  SIGNERS.  *c-ARCHITECTUKAL.  MECHANICAL,  and 
o'iS-AMENTAL  STUDIES.  u|,..,rd>  c.l  3  •«»  '«'•'  '"""'',';•  '"^ 
lainina  KncineB.  Plan,  and  bcclionB.  Anhltcctur.l  \  illaa.  Ue.ign.  ol 
6culptlre?*c..  *c..  Wbole,ale  and  ««'•»;  ''l;»<'°""»"'"'^aT'e™o1 
Paper  and  Tracing  TeUam  Cloth.  Suryeyors  Books  and  Papers  oi 
.verjdeBcnptton.  ^     JIOODT, 

167,    HieH    HOtBORN,    LONBOK,    W.'J 
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OYAL  POLYTECHNIC.— UNPARAL- 
LELED NOVELTIES-"  A  Spiritual  Adventurer.*— Every, 
thing  floating  In  the  Air—  'The  Angol  and  the  Flowers  "—Spiritual 
Manifestatinus  of  a  Homely  nature  ;  diilly  at  quarter  t-.  3  and  quarter 
to  8— Pr.if<i»«^.r  Pepner  on  F.imday's  Optical  Exi>erlmont*— Goorga 
Buckland'B  MumIcaI  Entertainment,  "Tbo  Mar-iui  of  C  «rabaa  ■'— I  ho 
Autnmatlc  ibesa  Player— The  Shadow  Blondin- The  Abyssinian  Ex- 
peditidu.  by  Thomas  Balnea.  Esq..  F.ll.O.a,.  d.-Uly  atnuu-t«rto  2 
and  quarter  past  7. 


SCHWEPPE'S      MINERAL    "WATERS. 
By  J^pecial    Appointment  to   Her   Majesty   and    H  R  H.   the 
"'  '  "'    '  Every  buttle    Is    protected  by  a  lahrl  having  natuo 

Manufactories    at     London,    Liverpool,    Derby, 


Pricceof  W 

and    trade 

Glasgow,  BriMol,  Mai 


GERISH'S     PATENT     SPRING    AND 

GATE  HINGE  MANTJFACTORY. 

Established  40  Years. 

MANUFACTORY  and  W  AUKlK'nsE.1'2.  23.-J-l.'J5.  2fl,  and37,  B 
l&nd-itreet.  East-roatl.  City-road,  London,  N 
PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 

Day  anri  Gas  Light  Reflector  Manufacturer. 
HOMAS  FOX,  00,IIATTON  (lARDEN, 


T 


These    Reflectors   never  tamlRb.    require  no  clenning,   and  are  the 
most  effective  and  durable  yet  preBented  to  the  public. 

K.B.— The  usual  Discount  to  Builders  and  tho  Trade. 

TRELOAR'S  COCOA  NUT  FIBRE  MAT- 
TINO,  WARRANTED  UNBLEACHED. 
List  of  Prices  free  by  Post. 

Warehouse— 67,  Ludgate  hill. 


WINDOW      and      DOOR      PLATES.- 
The  best  and  Cheapest  Work  in  the  Trade. 
LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CO., 
i3-2,  High  Holbora. 
Jewellers'  andevery  description  of  Sbop-Atting  Makers, 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

i-in.  OO,  fis,  per  IOC*  feet;  3  OG,  7s. ;  1  in.  OG,  li'».  fid. 

EVERY  DEtfLRIPTlON  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 

kept  on  Stt-KTk,  at  the  Loweat  Prices.     Begitdlng  to  the  Trade. 

At  GEORGE  REES^S,  57,  Drury  Lane. 


rARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6(L    per 
week 

CAFFOLD  CORD  from  ?8s,  per  Cwt. 

PIGGOTT,    BROTHERS, 

No.  59,  BISnOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E 


GARDEN    HOSE,    with     Brass    Fittings 
Complete.— BRITANNIA   RUBBER  aud   KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY.  40.  Cannon-atreet,  E.C. 


KAMPTULICON   for   HALLS,  LIBRA- 
RIES, and  NURSERIES. 

KA3IPTULIC0N  lor  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS  and  CHURCHES. 


KAMPTULICON    for    BILLIARD     and 
BATH  ROOMS. 

AMPTULICOJS     is     Noiseless,    Warm, 

Waterjirool.  Flexible,  and  very  Durable. 

AMPTULICON  ELASTIC   FLOOR- 

L_     CLOTH.     Price  List  on   application   to   U.e   manufacturers, 
BRITANNIA    RUBBER    and    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY. 
40,  Cannon-street.     Steam  works— Bow  Common. 
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TNDIA-RUBBER  COATS,  Ladies'  Mantlea 

J_  made  of  silk,  alpaca,  cambric.  Gaiters  for  walking  or  riding. 
Air  beds  and  cushions.  Camp  sheeta,  warranted  to  withsUnd  the  in- 
fluence of  tropical  climates,  and  will  not  become  stUf  in  cold  tempe- 

^^'"bRITANNIA    rubber    and    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY,  40.  Cannon-street. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AEMIT   WOKKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNERS,  CURRIERS,  and  MANUFACTCEEES  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Li.ta  aeut  tree  by  poBt. 
WAKEnOUSE— 81,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MR.  H.  FLRRABEE,  A6ENL 


BT 

MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


HER 
EOYAL 
PATENT, 


A  USTIN's'^NEw' IMPERIAL  PATENT 

A  8UrEKFINE  FLAX  SASH  LINE.  ,j   ,„  ,.„, 

■ne  at«>ve  article  1»  no»  being  manufactured  and  Bold  '^Urt» 
quantltle.  <o"  (IreeuhouBC  Saah..,  PuWic-hon..  Shutteni.  and  othej 
h.-avB  work  The  manufacturers  would  recoranjend  >*'"'*• 
'tren'gth  an.i  lh«  Ue  amount  of  w»t  in  it  con.c.ucn.  on  iU  p«u- 
'■"u'snN'^rrMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (tVoPri.e  Medals  awarded).  The  M"""^';""  "  '"(".'im? 
jS-r^JVilx^r-iiie-^l^J^ll^e/I^l^rU 

'f.i^t'nrrv'Su^-r.f^-o'n'^tr.^ru^^ 

Tl  eVaSo  Inr.le  the  particolar  attention  nf  the  trade  t"  »•'' 
IMPErI^Il  PATEN'T  BLIND  LINES,  which  ar.  vcy  superior  I- 

'"C'^/t'o'Tied  of  .11  Eopemakers,  Irontnongsr..  Msr.'"". 
Factors,  aati  Wholetale  Houses  in  Town  or  Countrx. 
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May  22,  1868. 


WILLIAM    S.    BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY    APPOINTMENT    TO   H.E.H.   THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES, 
SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 


It  contains  upwards  o£  700  Illustrations  of 


STBItUNd  SILVER  «nd 

ELECTRO-PHTE. 

NlC{vEL  SILVER,  an<1 

BRITANNIA  METAL  OOODS. 

DISH  COVERS, 

HOT  WATER  DISUE?, 


STOVES, 

FENDERS, 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KITCHEN  RANGES, 

L\MP8. 

GASELIERS, 


TEA  TRAYS, 

URN<,  and 

KETTLES, 

CLHCES, 

TABLE  CL'TLERY. 

BATHS. 


TOILET  WARE, 
TURNERY, 

IRON  AND  BRASS   BEDSTEADt, 
BEDDIXO, 

BED- ROOM     CABINET     FUItXI' 
TIRE.  ETC., 


With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  Large  Show  Rooms  at 
39,  OXPOBD  STREET,  W.  ;    1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4,  NEWMAN  STREET  ;    4,  5,  and  6, 
PERRY'S  PLACE;  and  1,  NEWMAN  YARD,  LONDON,  W. 


THE     RICHEST    ASSORTMENT    OF     CHIMNEY-PIECES    IS    AT 

WILLIAM    S.    BURTON'S. 


J.I.  r  ^'"t'-aces  the  following  Foreign  and  Engliah  Marbles  :-ItiUan  Statuary,  Broc,^telle  d'ltalie,  Brocatelle  d'Espagne,  Brocatelle  Brune,  Griotte 
dltahe,  JauneFleun  \ert  Antique,  .St.  Remis,  Black  and  Gold,  Black,  Rouge,  Royale,  Vein,  &c.,  &c. ;  aud  it  includes  the  undermentioned  styles  ;- 
aenaissance,  Loui.,  XIV,  Louis  \V.,  Pompa.lour,  Louis  XVL,  Modern^,  k  Bulustres,  &c.,  &c.  Most  of  the  designs  are  new  ;  while  several,  from  their 
Ti^?.  /^•'^""^^u    P  ;''^'  ""  '■«"'»*>'«  ^ofk'  of  art.     A  complet.  assortment  of   Enamelled  SUt*  Chimney-pieces  is  also  on  .how,  including  many 
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NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS 
OF  ART  AT  LEEDS. 

MR.   SCOTT'S  new  hospital,   which   has 
been  so  long  in  buiUling,  and  which 
has  hecome  stranded  in  the  mire  ol"  debt,  is  at 
this   present  a   most  nnusvial  spectacle,  and, 
instead  of  halt,  maimed,   and  sull'erini,'  poor, 
its   inmates   are  the   wealthy  and  joyous,  in 
place  of  the  softened  hum  of  low  words  of 
consolation  and  kindnefs,  and  the  still  tread 
of  silent  nurses  moving  on  their  missions  of 
charitv,  we   have\i  very  Vanity  Fair  with  its 
sibilant   babble   cf   silks    and  voices.      Fair 
dames,  and  fairer  demoiselles,  wander  gaily 
in  sick  wards,  and  wounds  are  the  rather  given 
here  than  cured.     AVhat  shortly  wa^  an  open 
quadrangle  is  now   a  conservatory  of  plants, 
and  music  and  Yorkshire  worthies  living  and 
dead  crowd  all  its  corridors.     Tlie  antitheses 
aroutid   us  are  all  so  strong  that  we  feel  be- 
wildered ;  instead  of  bare  walls  and  the  pain- 
ful neatness  of  a   hospital   ward,  we  find  the 
choicest  gems  of  ancient  and  modern  art  sur- 
rounding us  ;  in  place  of  lint,  the  rarest  lace  ; 
and  in  lieu  of  the  hospital  kitchen,  a  hatU-rie 
de  cuiaine  with  a  chef  in  command,  who  has 
daily   to   feed   his   thousands.     Nor    is    the 
building  less  a  contrast  to   all  preconceived 
ideas  than  its  contents,  and  in  lieu  of   our 
ordinary  English  solid  block  of  sntt'ering  ami 
disease,"  we  have  here  a  hospital  arranged   on 
the  "  Pavilion"  system,  which  justly  obtains 
preference     on    the     continent — wards     not 
piled  on  wards  and  packed  closely  together, 
but  only  two  storeys  high,  and  detached  from 
their  neighbours,  giving  free  access  of  light  and 
air  to  all  its  inmates,  and  ensuring  thorough 
ventilation  and  consequenthealth.  Ventilation 
is  indeed  rather  overdone,  and  in   too   many 
instances  becomes  a  draught ;  but  this  may 
easily  be  remedied.     The  building,  which  is 
just  now  the  casket  of  such  gems,  is  of  costly 
and  eccentric  character,  too  much  ornamented 
to  be  handsome,   and  cut  up  into  too  many 
little  bits  to  be  dignified.     The  money  lost  in 


littleness  would  have  made  grandeur  if  it  had 
been  better  husbanded.     The  site  on  which  it 
is  situated  is  a  very  awkward  one,  and  nuu-h 
ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  overcoming 
the  dithculty  thus  occasioned  ;    but  the  ex- 
terior  has  been   allowed   to   blossom   rather 
wildly,  and   consequently  the  fruit  is   weak. 
We   have   a   centre  pavilion  fronted   by    an 
arcaded  porch  and  flanked  by  low  buildings 
on  either  side  of  one  stage  only,  and  uniting 
the   centre  with   the   main  range   of  ward^-. 
These    are    semi-octagonal     at    their    ends, 
internally  having  square  projections  jutting 
out  from"their  canted  faces,  and  which  are  very 
badly  managed   in  the  exterior,  breaking  up 
the  "ends    into    little    fragments    or    rather 
splinters,     and    showing     that     they     have 
cost     much     more     money     than    thought. 
Everywhere  we  see  that  same  painful  little- 
ness "of  detail  Mr.  Scott  has  vexed  the  world 
with  so  much  of  late  ;  the  same  little  balus- 
traded  parapets,   even   when  no  parapets  are 
needed  ;  the  same  long  and  lanky  little  shafts 
supporting  the  same  attenuated  mouldings  we 
have  so  often  regretted.     We  wish  Mr.   Scott 
would  impart  to   his  work  some  of^  his  own 
cheery  robustness,  and  show  some  Yorkshire 
daring  in  this  work  of  his  at  Leeds.  The  great 
talent  of  Mr.  Scott  and  the  splendid  opportunity 
he  has  of  exhibiting  it  should  induce   some 
nobler  efforts,  and  foster  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing worthy  of  both.  At  present,  however,  it 
13  the  contents  rather  than  the  building  which 
holds  them  to  which  public  opinion  is  attracted, 
and  entering  by  the  main  or  southern  entrance, 
passing  along  a  wide  corridor,  and  ascending  a 
few  steps,   we  find  ourselves  on  the  level  of 


the  main  floor,  overlooking  its  intended  open 
([uadrangle  but  nosv  central  hall,  and  which, 
we  belii-ve,  is  to  be  retained  as  a  winter  garden 
for  convalescent  patients,  but  which  we  fear 
may  in  this  case  destroy  the  perfect 
isolation  of  the  wards  which  form  the  chief 
feature  of  the  pavilion  system  here  adopted. 

The  roofing  of  this  courtyard  is  of  iron  and 
glass,  and  the  hall  thus  formed  is  divided  into 
nave  and  side  aisles  by  iron  columns  united 
l>v  arches,   having   openwork  spandrels,  and 
which  at  present,   with  its  gay  company,  its 
crimson   cloth,   and  its  natural  and  artificial 
greenerv,  forms  a  very  charming  concert-hall, 
where  Halle  and  his  orchestra  discourse  sweet 
dulcet  music  to   a   very  inattentive  audience, 
whose  chattering  forms  not  a   pleasant  varia- 
tion on  the  sweet   themes  of  Haydn  or   the 
dream-like  strains   of   Beethoven  and    Men- 
delssohn.   If  the  dear  creatures  must  talk,  why 
will  thev  '  not  wait  ibr  Verdi  !     They  would 
then   be"  sure   that   their  neighbours  on   the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  were  not  unwittingly 
taken  into-their  inmost  confidence.     Travers- 
ing the  corridor,  lined  with  the  portraits  of 
worthy  Yorkshire  men— which  category,  by 
theway,  seemsto  emlirace  all  good  Englishmen 
— we  "reach   the  Gallery   A,  which  contains, 
together  with  the  ward  over  it  (Gallery  B),  a 
collection   of    Italian,  Spanish,    and  French 
paintings  in   oil   by  the  old  masters._    This 
collection,  it  is  grea'tly  to  be  regretted,  is  very 
incomplete.     Of  eail'y   art   we  have    hardly 
anything  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
naines  of  Cunabue.    Giotto,  T;vddeo,   Gaddi, 
Memmi,    and,  in  fact,  all   the  early  Tuscan 
painters,   are   absent.      The  earliest  example 
here   is  a  small   specimen   of  Orcagna — the 
upper  portion  of  some  altar-piece  of  very  ex- 
cellent  character,   to  which  we  shall  revert 
when  we  can  more   particularly  examine  its 
great  merits.      Here,  too,  we  find  a  couple  of 
Fra   Angelico's  works,    and   some   very   tine 
Grivellis,  with  five  interesting  casso>n,  said  to 
be    by    Pinturiccheo,    but  of  very   doubtful 
parentage,    three   of  them  interesting,  how- 
ever, as  containing  the  history  of  that   much 
celebrated  but  little   known  lady,  the  patient 
Griselda.      Ghirlandajo,    Fra    Bartolommeo, 
Filippino  (the  .son  of  the  naughty  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi),  Andrea  Mantegna  (the  foster-parent  of 
the  art  of  engraving\   Antonello  da  Messina 
(the  stialer  of  Van  Eyck's  secret  of  paintiug 
in  oil),  and  other  teachers  of  the  early  history 
of  the   ait  of  painting,   are   here  represented, 
whilst   Pietro  Perugino,  Da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
and   Michael   Angelo   hand  down  its  records 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
whence  a  host  of  well-known  names  bring  it 
forward,  till  the  "  old  "  masters  merge  them- 
selves into  the  fathers  of  modern  art.     O!  the 
Spanish   school  we  h.^ve   .some  fine  works  of 
Mora'es   el   Divino,    Cano,    and   other  early 
painters,    followed    hv    the   riper    works  of 
Velasquez  and  Murillo,  whilst  the  history  of 
the  art   in   France  is  illustrated  by  ihe  works 
of  Nicholas  Poussin    and  his  pupil  Caspar 
Dughet,  who   sought   to  emulate  his  masters 
fanie  by  adding  the  name  of  Poussin  to   the 
one    he    originally    bore.     Lenain,   Rosseau, 
Claude   Vernet,  are  also  here  to  bear  up  the 
standard  of  the  lilies,  and  their  rank  is  closed 
with   the   graceful   labours    of   Watteau  and 
Bouchet.  . . 

Crossing  an  upper  terrace  over  the  corridor 
surrounding  the  central  hall,  we  arri\-e  at  the 
Gallery  C,  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  old 
masters  of  Germany,  Flanders,  and  the 
Netherlands,  farming  the  finest  collection  ot 
this  character  ever  before  brought  together 
Van  Evck,  Hans  Memling,  Nolgemuth,  and 
his  mo"re  celebrated  pupil  Albert  Durer,  form 
bright  links  in  the  beginning  of  a  chain  ot 
glorious  pictures,  to  which  follow  those  of 
Lucas  van  Leyden  and  the  industrious  Hol- 
bein, and,  bursting  forth  into  riper  fruit,  we 
find  the  luscious  brush  of  the  ambassador 
artist,  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  giving  us  his 
own  peerless  portrait  and  other  wondrous 
works,  varying  from  a  slight  sketch  to  the 
hit-hly    finished    piece    of   flower   painting. 


Vandyck,   who  we  may  almost  claim  as  our 
own,  and  his  rival  for  English  patronage   and 
pay,  t'ornelius  Jansen,  Van  liuysum.  Van  Os, 
and  a    long  train   of   other    Vans,  bid  us  halt 
each  step,  and  the  architecture  of  Peter  Neess, 
with   its   wonderful   pers])ective,   takes  ns   a 
long  way  from  Leeds.      Our   intention  is  to 
first  gain  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
contents  of    the    building,    so,  resisting  the 
desire  to  pause,  we   hurry  on  and  reach  Gal- 
lery D,  devoted,  as  we  find  by  the  catalogue, 
to  "British   deceased   painters   in   oil,"    but 
where,  strangely,  we  find  the  naines  of  Zucca- 
relli,  Jansen,  Mytens,  Gerbier,  and  his^pupil 
Sir    Peter  Lcly",     old    Sir    Godfrey     Keller, 
Loutherbourg  (the  strange  scene  painter),  the 
unfortunate    Angelica    Kauffinan,    ami    Zi;f- 
lany,  not  one  of  whom  was    British  by  birth 
or   education,  and  few   of  whom   died   here. 
Why  Holbein,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck  are  not 
claimed  as  "  British  deceased  painters  in  oil" 
we  do  not  know,  as  they  equally  with  those 
others  have  the  right  to  such  an  appellation. 
Of  Hogarth  we  fiM<l  little  here  that  is  good. 
Gainsborough,    Romney,    and   Reynolds   are 
represented,    the  latter  by  one   of  his  three 
"  Strawberry  Girls  ;  "  and  we  find  fine  speci- 
mens   of    Jloiland,    Stothard,    Wilkie,     and 
Etty  ;  and  in  (iallery  E  the  chain  of  British 
art   in   oil   painting   is  brought  down  to  our 
own  day.     Passing  on  to  Gallery  F  we  find  a 
fair   collection   of  modern  works   by  foreign 
artists,   many  of    which    are    familiar   to   us 
from  our  own   French  Galleiy  and   their  ex.- 
position  in  the  Beaux  Arts  or  the  late  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Paris.     Observing  the 
maxim  ^)i(!r(;  anx  daraen,  we  notice,  first,  the 
solidly    painted    head     of  a     monk  of    the 
Brotherhood  of    Charitable    Instructors,    by 
Madame  Henriette  Brown,  whose  works  now 
find  so  constant  a  home   in   England.      Rosa 
Bonheur  sends  some   new   studies  from   the 
high  bluft's  of  Fontainebleau,  where  now  her 
home  is,  and  her  brother  Auguste  is  repre- 
sented by  the  best  bit  of  colour  we  have  seen 
from   his  easel.      Of  Ary    Schelfer  we  have 
examples   of    his    early "  and    later   manner. 
Duverger    and    Edouard     Frere   send   their 
charmfng  home  idylls,  and  Messonier  is  re- 
presented by  one  of  his  most  marvellous  bits. 
Gerome  has"  here  his  Phryne,  and  the  collec- 
tion  of  modern   French  art    is  very  satisfao- 
torjf.     Belgium  is  represented  by  the  works  of 
the  Barou  Leys  and  his  favourite  pupil  and 
almost  name'sake,    Lies.     Serrure,    Verbock- 
hoven,  Bjssuet,  and,   above  all,  Galhat  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  Belgian  school  and 
the  "Art  and  Liberty"  of  the  latter  artist  is 
the  most  striking  work  in   the   gallery.     Van 
Scheudel  illumines  the  modern  Dutch  school 
by  his  perpetual  candle,  but  the  true  light  is 
shed  by  the  works  of  Ten  Kate  and  the  beau- 
tiful classic  studies  of  Alma  Tadema,     Tide- 
mand  shows   well   the  peculiarities   of  Nor- 
wegian art,  and  from  Germany  none  are  more 
"rawful  than  the  works  of  Lehmann. 
°  The  Water  Colour  Gallery  contains  a  short 
history   of  this  very   pleasant  phase   of  art, 
commencing  as  it  does  with  the  early  ellorts 
of  Paul  Sandlv,   and,  running   through    the 
works  of  Barret,  Varley,  David  Cox,  Copley, 
Fielding,  Prout,and  Turner,  lands  us  amongst 
the  works  of  our  best  living  authors. 

In  Gallery  H  is  a  fine  and  highly  interest- 
in"  collectimi  of  drawings  of  early  masters, 
and  a  fair  exposition  of  the  history  of  line 
engraving,  but  the  art  of  engraving 
on  wood  is  very  poorly  represented.  Mrs. 
Hailstone's  coUoction  of  old  lace  and  a  whole 
museum  of  Medix>val  and  Renaissance  deco- 
rative art  await  us  ;  but  we  can  only  walk 
throu"h  the  galleries  to  see  what  to  note  for 
further  examination,  and,  following  the  corridor 
of  Yorkshire  worthies,  we  come  to  two  small 
rooms  tilled  with  chef  cVii'Mvres  of  Indian  and 
Oriental  workmanship,  leavins  which  we  come 
to  the  head  of  the  principal  staircase,  where 
we  fiud  a  small  but  e.xceedingly  choice  coL 
lection  of  paintings  from  the  Earl  of  Dudley  s 
Gallery,  embracing  a  marvellously  fine  tra 
Angelico.  some  exquisite  Peruginos,  and  three 
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tine  Murillos,  all  of  which,  are  worthy  of  close 
study. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the 
building  we  take  our  departure  and  defer  till 
oiir  next  a  more  critical  notice  of  the  chiefest 
of  the  excellent  works  of  art  here  brought  to- 
gether, urging,  however,  all  who  can  spare  a 
Whitsimtide  holiday  to  visit  this,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Yorkshire  and  enjoy 
the  treat  for  themselves. 


USE  OF  ASPHALTE  IN  CONSTRUC- 
TION.—II. 

AT  the  close  of  our  last  article  upon  this 
subject  we  introduced  the  question  of 
the  construction  of  roadways  and  footpaths  by 
means  of  asphalte,  or,  as  it  may  be  correctly 
termed,  asphalte  concrete,  since  it  consists  of 
the  former  material  mixed  with  certain  pro- 
portions of  sand  and  gravel.     Its  application 
for  this  purpose  is  on  a  very  extensive   scale, 
as  it  embraces  not  mer.-ly  the  case  of  ordinarj' 
footpaths,  but   those  including  the  platforms 
oi   stations,  bridges,  and  viaducts.     To  begin 
with  the  first,   of  which  there  are  abundant 
examples  in   and   about    London,     unfortu- 
nately  it   must   be   confessed    that   for   one 
really  good  asphalted  footpath  we  meet  with 
a  dozen  bad   ones  at   least.      For   one  th,-.t 
affords  a  perfectly  smooth,  even  surface,  there 
are  ten  that  are  full  of  hollows  and  inequali- 
ties, which  in  wet  weather  become  so  many 
pools  of  water.     The  road  frequently  offers  a 
better  place  to  walk  upon  than  some  asphalted 
footpaths.     To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed  ? 
Is  it  the  fault  of  the  material  itself,  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  path  is  formed  I    The 
latter,   unquestionably.      There    is    not    the 
slightest  use  in  laying  down  asphalte  concrete 
with   any  hope    of  making  a  good  job  of  it, 
unless  the  immediate  substratum  or  founda- 
tion be  solid  and  unyielding.     The  reverse  is 
nearly  invariably  the  case  with  ordinarj'  foot- 
paths.    They  are  generally  raised  about   six 
or   seven   inches   higher   than   the  adjoining 
roadway,  and  the  difference  of  level  is  made 
up  with  any  stuff  that  may  be  at  hand.     This 
is  rarely  or  ever  rammed  or  well  punned  so 
as  to  consolidate  it,  but  is  roughly  brought  to 
a   tolerable   uniformity   of  surface,    and   the 
asphalte  concrete  laid  on  top  of  it.     Some- 
times a  kerbstone   is  added,  but  just  as  often 
not,  and  then  the  job  is  considered  complete, 
and    the    path    is    left,    literally    speaking, 
to  sink  or  swim.     From   such  a   modus   ojje- 
randi,  what    can    be   expected  .'     All  newly 
made  earth  has  a  tendency,  particularly  after 
rain,   to  sink,  which  takes  place  more  or  less 
in  newl}-  raised  footpaths,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  plastic  asphalted  layer  follows  the 
sudden  and  abrupt  descents  of  its  foundation, 
and  the  surface  presents  an  appearance  totally 
the  reverse  of  what  was  anticipated.     AVere 
the  same   attention  paid  to  tlie  formation  of 
the  substratum  of  the  footpath  as  is  given  to 
that  of  the  road ;  were  the  foundation  pro 
perly  and  truly  laid,  and  a  layer   of  coarse 
metalling  packed  closely  over  the  whole  area, 
there  would  be  no  inequalities  in  its  surface, 
and   although   the   asphalte   concrete  would 
wear  away  after  a  time,  and  need  renewal,  yet 
the  wear  would  be  uniform,  and  not  give  rise 
to  holes  and  asperities  under  foot. 

Those  who  have  remarked  the  different  ap- 
pearance of  asphalted  platforms  at  the  various 
railway  stations  will  at  once  perceive  that  they 
afford  a  complete  corroboration  of  our  previous 
statement.  Some  of  them  are  even  perfectly 
uniform  in  surface,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  softness  or  elasticity  to  the  tread, 
do  not  differ  from  a  regular  concreted  surface. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  cracked  in  all  di- 
rections, and  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
discover  a  single  square  foot  of  uniform  ap- 
pearance or  consistency.  If  we  investigate 
a  little  how  these  two  descriptions  of  platforms 
are  made  we  shall  at  once  find  the  cause  of 
tlieir  difference.  The  former  are  universally 
laid  upon  either  solid  or  carefully  made  ground 


properly  prepared  by  ramming  and  consolida- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  concrete.  The 
latter  are  laid  upon  planking,  which  fails  to 
aft'ord  that  rigid  unyielding  foundation  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  good  as- 
phalted surface.     In  fig.  1  is  represented  the 


placed  by  two  light  wrought-iron  ones  A  A  • 
the  brick  arches  are  done  away  with,  and  thin 
wrought-iron  plates  arched  to  the  proper 
camber  substituted  in  their  stead.  The 
, 


foundation  of  a  common  construction  of  a 
platform  of  a  small  railway  station.  A  is  a 
dwarf  wall  carrying  the  transverse  joists  B  B, 
upon  which  is  laid  the  sheeting  or  planking, 
and  over  that  the  asphalte,  as  shown.  Both 
the  joists  and  planking  are  sure  to  yield  or 
"  give  "  a  little,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to 
cause  irregularities  in  the  top  layer,  more  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  heavy 
weights  are  constantly  run  over  it  at  speeds 
high  enough  to  cause  considerable  vibration 
and  deflection  in  the  sheeting.  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  rule  that  it  will  not  do  to  lay  down 
asphalted  concrete  upon  a  timber  foundation, 
unless  it  be  of  a  very  massive  or  solid  descrip- 
tion, which  would  only  occur  in  places  where 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  use  asphalte  at 
all  in  the  sense  here  understood.  Occasionally 
in  hot  weather  it  happens  that  an  asphalted 
surface  becomes  sticky  and  adhesive  to  the 
foot,  but  this  is  simply  the  result  of  either 
want  of  care  or  want  of  skill  and  experience 
in  the  preparation  of  the  concrete.  It  may 
also  result  from  an  improper  selection  of  the 
material,  for  in  our  last  article  we  pointed  out, 
in  referring  to  the  origin  of  bitumen,  that 
temperature  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its 
formation.  If  therefore  a  bitumen  be  chosen 
which  melts  too  readily,  and  which  is  uot 
therefore  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  ex- 
cessive plasticity  that  is  imparted  to  the  con- 
crete. 

Asphalte  is  employed  in  forming  tlie  road- 
way of  bridges  m  two  conditions.  It  is 
mixed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  as  just  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  also  composed  of  bitumen 
mixed  with  cork  instead  of  gravel.  The 
great  advantage  of  the  cork  composition  is  its 
lightness.  It  is,  of  course,  not  suited  for  the 
same  situation  as  the  concrete,  but  forms  an 
excellent  method  of  filling  in  the  hamiches  of 
small  arches  turned  between  the  main  girders 
or  cross  beams  of  a  bridge.  A  very  common, 
but  at  the  same  time  somewhat  obsolete  type 
of  constructing  the  roadway  of  bridge.s  is 
represented  in  fig.  2.     The  main  girders  are 
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of  cast  iron  A  A,  and  are  of  the  usual 
flanged  shape,  demonstrated  by  the  late  Sir. 
Hodgkinson  to  be  that  best  adapted  to  give 
the  maximum  strength  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  material.  From  the  inside  of 
tlie  lower  flanges  spring  small  brick  arches, 
the  haunches  and  level  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  road  being  filled  in  with  concrete,  bal- 
last, or  any  good  dry  suitable  stuff.  One 
great  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  the 
weight  of  the  whole  superstructure,  which 
necessitates  heavier  girders  than  would  be 
the  case  if  a  different  arrangement  were 
adopted  and  a  lighter  description  of  concrete 
filling  employed.  Contrast  fig.  2  with  fig.  3, 
in  which  the  heavy  cast-iron  girders  are   re- 


fiUing-in   for   the     substratum    immediately 
below  the  road  metalling  is  composed  of  cork 
and  bitumen,  which  effects  an  immense  sav- 
ing in  dead  weight,  an  item  of  considerable 
value  in   the   designing  of  bridges,  avd  pro- 
portioning the   sectional   area  of  the    girders 
and  other  parts  of  the   structure.      Moreover 
an  advantage   attends  the   use  of  this  light 
concrete  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  one 
we  drew  attention   to   when  treating   of  the 
employment  of  asphalte   instead  of  slates  in 
the   foundations   of    houses.      Frequently   it 
occurs  that  the  layer  of  cork  and  bitumen  does 
not  exceed   a  couple   of  inches.     Were   ordi- 
nary lime   and  gravel    concrete  used   iu    a 
layer    so   thin  and   in   a  similar  position   it 
would  be  almost  sure   to   crack,  and  would 
subsequently  become  reduced  to  a  state  of 
comjilete  pulverisation.     In  this  condition  it 
would  be  little  better  than  loose  dust,  would 
be   deranged   by   the   traffic   going  over   the 
bridge,  would  let  in  the  wet  under  the  road- 
way, and   in  a  very  short  time   become  per- 
fectly useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  intended.     Asphalte   concrete  pre- 
pared with  bitumen   and  cork  was  adopted 
somewhat  in  the  manner  we  have   described 
by  Mr.  Page  in  the  construction  of  his  hand- 
some bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Chelsea,  a 
structure  which,  together  with  his  c?ief  d'mivre 
at   Westminster,  constitutes  one  of  the  few 
architectural  beauties    of    our    metropolitan 
river.     In  addition  to  the  many  uses  of  this 
valuable  material,  it  is  also  gradually  gaining 
ground  as  a  partial  substitute  for  paint.     The 
girders  and  plates  of  the  bridge  in  question 
were   coated  with  a  layer   of  asphalte  pre- 
viously to  being  covered  up  with  the   super- 
structure.    There  is  one  general  principle  to 
be  carefully  attended  to  in  applying  asphalte 
paint,  or  any  protecting  layer  to  ironwork  of 
any  kind,  whetlier  cast  or  wrought.     It  is  to 
be  sure  that  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  perfectly 
clean,  and  free  from  rast  and  spots.     There 
is  not  the  slightest  use  in  painting  or  coating 
rusty  iron  with  asphalte.     However  well  it 
may  appear  to  adhere  when  first  laid  on,  after 
a   short  time  it  will  inevitably  excoriate  and 
rapidly  scale  off",  leaving  fresh  surfaces  to  be 
acted  upon  and  deteriorated  by  the  injurious 
influences  of  air  and  moisture.     That  asphalte 
is  a  stronger  protective  agent  against  damp 
than   paint,  is  highly  probable,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  possessing  a  denser  consistency, 
liut  also  because  per  se  it  contains  elements 
that  are  themselves  anti-corrosive,  and  natu- 
rally calculated  to   counteract  the  effects  of 
climate  and  humidity. 

We  must  reserve  for  a  concluding  article 
the  subject  of  the  application  of  asphalte  to 
roofing,  which  has  been  very  successfully 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  Seyssel 
asphalte. 

■ ♦■ 

THE  COMMON  LODGING-HOUSES  OF 
LONDON  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
PRISON   AND   AVOKK HOUSE. 

A  T  the  bise  of  modern  society,  particu- 
J;\_  larly  in  London,  is  a  great  mass  of 
fluctuating  atoms  sometimes  occupying  the 
common  lodging-house,  sometimes  the  work- 
house, more  frequently  the  gaol  or  the  house 
of  correction.  With  the  moral  state  of  these 
beings  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  ;  but  their 
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physical  condition,  involving  as  it  does 
Bome  important  social  problems,  is  not 
unworthy  of  attention.  Between  the  great 
criminal  mass  of  the  country  and  the  really 
honest  poor,  exists  a  certain  number  who  live 
how  they  can — be  it  honestly  or  dishonestly, 
either  is  the  same  to  them.  Many  of  these 
are  verging  downward,  and  their  haunts  and 
associations  are  too  frequently  the  means  of 
effecting  their  final  declension  from  well- 
doing. 

By  common  lodging-houses  the  law    un- 
derstands   any    dwelling    containing    rooms 
inhabited  by   four  or  more  individuals   not 
bein^   members    of    the     same  family,    and 
their  inspection  and  regulation  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  functions  of  the  police. 
Engaged  in  this  work,  the  metropolitan  police 
have  a  body  of   five-aud-twenty  men,  under 
the  charge  of  Chief   Inspector    Roberts,   to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  looking  after 
all  common  lodging-houses  within  their  dis- 
trict, no  very  light  task,  extending  as  it  does 
so  many  miles  beyond  London  proper.     We 
do  not  now  propose  to  discuss  the  whole  sub- 
ject or   to   describe    the   condition   of    each 
lodging-house,   or   even  group   of  these,  for 
they  are  generally  found  associated  ;  but  shall 
limit  ourselves  to  a  notice    of    perhaps  the 
most  typical  group  of  all,  that  lying  between 
Commercial-street  and  Brick  dane,  in  the  east 
of  Loudon,  and  extending  from  Whitechapel 
through     Spitaltields      towards     ShoreJitch. 
Without  doubt,  the  head-i^uarters  of  "  cadger- 
dom  ■''   is   to   be  lound  in  Flower  and  Dean- 
street,   which   lies    between   the  two  above- 
named   thoroughfares,  and  in  it  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood    every    variety    of    the    common 
lodging-house,   from   the   best   to  the  worst, 
may  be  met  with.     Besides   the   professional 
thieves  and  beggars  who  there  abound,  there 
is  in   this   part   of  London   a  large  floating 
population   of    unskilled     labourers,    chiefly 
attracted  by  the  labour  to  be  obtained  about 
the  docks.     In  some  of  the   lodging-houses 
labouring  men  are  alone  to  be  found.     Now 
and  then  a  rogue  may  creep  in,  but  he  is  got 
rid  0  f  as  soon  as  discovered.  This  is  the  best  class 
of  loJging-house,  and  in  some  of  them  men 
have    stayed    for    years,  until     they    have 
almost  become  fixtures  in  the  establishment. 
This  class  are  entirely  occupied  by  unmarried 
men,  who  pay  fourpenceanight  or  two  shillings 
(in  one  instance  two  and  fourpence)  a  week. 
One  of  these  establishments  is  calculated  to 
accommodate   nearly   three  hundred  guests, 
and  most    receive   more    than     a    hundred. 
The  kitchens  are  ample  and  well  arranged. 
In    the   large    one   to    which  we   refer   the 
lavatory    is    convenient,   cooking   apparatus 
is  supplied,  and  each  man  may  have  a  small 
locker  set  aside  for  his  use.     There  are  be- 
sides, in  this  as  in    others,     rooms  cut   up 
into    boxes,  as    in    a     coft'ee-house,     where 
the   men     may    meet  to    chat    and    smoke. 
In   one     or    two    there  is    also   a    reading- 
room,  which  does  not   unfortunately  seem  to 
he  in  very  great  demand.     To  accommodate 
such   a  mass  of  humanity    under    one  roof 
sleeping  space  is  utilised  to  the  uttermost ;  the 
staircases,  passages,  and  doorways  (for  there 
are  seldom  doors)  are  as  narrow  as   possible. 
Not,  however,  that  any  number  of  beds  may 
be  accumulated  in  one  room,  each  is  surveyed 
by  a  Government  official,  and  iu  each  room  is 
suspended  a  card  marked  with  the  number 
the  room  is  licensed   to   receive.      Still  the 
cubic  space  allotted  to   each    individual    is 
stuall,  not  exceeding  300  cubic  feet  ;  ventila- 
tion is  effected  by  doors,  windows,  and  orifici  - 
in  the  walls,     in  the  swell  (two   and  four- 
penny)  establishment,  and  iu  those  in  which 
married  people  are  received,  the  large  rooms 
are  cut  up  into  small   compartments  contain- 
ing two  single  beds  or  one  double  one.     These 
Wooden  compartments  do  not,  however,  reach 
either  to  the  roof  or  to  the  floor,  for  the  sake 
of  ventilation,  and  they  are  not  of  unifuim 
siie,  the  whole  room  being  surveyed  for  the 
number  of  inmates,    but   the    compartments 
being  erected  at  haphazard .   Some  containing 


a  window  are  not  so   badly  oft',  but  others,  for 
example,  iu  dark  corners  are  extremely  close 
and  stutt'y.  The  price  of  the  double  bed  in  most 
housesissixpenceanight.  Greatly inferioristhe 
accommodation  at  threepence  a  night  ;  still  in 
some,   particularly  in   one  house,  mostly  fre- 
quented by  boys,  it  is  not  to  be  despised.     In 
one  large  room  in  this  house   there  are  beds 
for    forty    persons.     These    beds  are    partly 
wooden,  partly  of  iron  ;  they  are  supplied  with 
two  sheets,  one  being   changed   every   week. 
The  walls  are  kept  whitewashed,  and  the  bed- 
steads are  regularly  taken  to  pieces  and  sat  urated 
with  naphtha  to  destroy  vermin.    All  lodging- 
house  keepeis  are  not  equally  particular,  some 
making  no  pretence  of  separating  sheep  from 
go  its,  and  making  no  inquiry  as  to  the  call- 
ings of  their  guests,  provided  the  money  is 
forthcoming.     In  those  regularly  frequented 
by  thieves  and  other  blackguards  the  accom- 
uiodation  is  deficient ;  still  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  secures  a  certain  degree  of  attention  to 
decency   and  cleanliness.      The  communica- 
tions between  the  bed-robms,  and  from  them 
with  the  ground,  are  exceedingly  devious  ;  to 
trace  them  w'ould  be  no   very  easy  matter  to 
one  unaccustomed  to  the  premises.     In  these 
also  the  cooking  arrangements  are  greatly^  in- 
ferior to  those  in  the  place  we  have  described, 
but  then  the  thief  has  the  solace  of  congenial 
society  and   accurate  intelligence,  which  is  to 
him  no  light  matter.     Swell  thieves  do  not 
frequent  such  localities  ;  tliey  generally  live  a 
little  way  in  the  coimtry  with  great  outward 
respectability  and  decorum.     The  grand  evil, 
apart   from  all  moral   considerations,  is   the 
defective  ventilation.     In  summer  the  dormi- 
tories are  hot  and  stilling  ;  in  winter  men  can- 
not be  prevented  from  filling   up  every  crack 
and  cranny,  when   the  air   speedUy  becomes 
foul  and  unwholesome.     Still  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these   sleeping  rooms   are  only 
occupied  during  the  night.     Every  morning 
they  are  cleared   out  by  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
places,     as    far    as     possible,    cleaned    and 
ventilated.     Most  of  the  houses  are  held  by 
deputy,    the    landlord    to    whom    they    are 
licensed  frequently  occupying  three  or   four, 
and  generally  living  in  the  best  and  quietest ; 
the  deputy  in  the  others  is  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  whole  concern.     It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  places  we  have  been 
describing  are  not  philanthropic  institutions, 
but  real  honil  fide  investments,   whereby  the 
proprietor  expects   to    live,  reaping  a  goodly 
harvest  in   winter,  when  all  hasten  to  town 
and  sleeping  in  the  park  won't  do,  faring  less 
sumptuously  in  summer,  when  all  who  can  go 
are  oU'  to  the  country  to  hop  picking,  market- 
gardening,  brick-making,  and  such   like  em- 
ployments. 

But  let  us  trace  the  history  a  little  further. 
The  thief  gets  into  trouble  and  goes  to  prison  ; 
the  times  are  bad,  the  poor  labouring  man  is 
out  of  work  and  goes  to  the  union.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  thief  has  the  better  of  it  as  far  as 
food  is  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  should  his 
sentence  exceed  four  mouths,  but  his  work  in 
a  well-organised  prison  is  very  hard.  As  to  his 
lodging  he  is  better  ofl';  instead  of  having  only 
300  cubic  feet  he  has  in  most  prisons  nearly 
'MO,  tliat  being  the  cubic  contents  of  each  cell. 
But  there  are  the  hard  work,  the  hard  fare, 
and  the  restricted  liberty  as  counterbalancing 
agencies.  None  of  them  like  prison.  When 
the  times  are  bad  the  poor  man  has  his  choice 
of  the  workhouse  or  the  prison  ;  if  honest,  he 
chooses  the  former,  which  he  can  leave  when 
he  pleases.  Should  it  be  so,  his  condition  is 
also  altered  for  the  better  in  certain  respects. 
Kow  of  late  there  has  gone  abroad  a  cry  for 
increased  cubic  space  in  workhouses,  a  cry 
taken  up,  we  fear,  too  heedlessly  by  many.  AA  e 
have  seen  that  the  ordinary  amount  allowed 
in  these  lodging  houses  is  300  cubic  feet ;  this 
is  the  breathing  space  to  which  each  man  has 
been  accustomed,  but  a  number  of  would-be 
philanthropists  insist  on  increased  workhouse 
accommodation  to  the  extent  of  1,000  cubic 
...L-t  for  each  individual.  This  we  may  safely 
hold  is  not  necessary  for  people  in  health ;  for 


those  who  are  inmates   of  Un  infirmary    we 
should  not  think  of  anything  under   1,()00,  or 
even  1,400  or  1,500  cubic  feet,  but  then  these 
wards  are  occupied  night  and  day.       Where 
day  rooms   and   dormitories   exist   500  cubic 
feet  in  the  sleeping  rooms,  provided  the   ven- 
tilation be  good,  will  suffice   for  all   practical 
purposes  with  healthy  men.  The  inmates  liave 
seldom  been  accustomed  to  so  much.     It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  palatial  edifices  con- 
templated by  some  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
poor  rates,  and  that  these  are  exacted  from  all, 
even   from  a  class  but  a  step  removed  from 
the  pauper.     The  consequence  of  an   increase 
in  the  rates  would  be  to  decidedly  increase  the 
latter  class,  which  is  sincerely  to  be  deprecated. 
One  elfect  of  the  poor  laws  has  already  become 
sulliciently  unpleasantly  prominent;  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  working  classes,   as   well  as 
their  frugality,  has  thereby  been  greatly  im- 
paired.    If  the  scheme    for   erecting  i)alatial 
workhouses    be   carried  into  elfect,  these  un- 
satisfactory tendencies  cannot  fail  to  become 
more  marked.      The  actual  condition   of  the 
class  immediately  above    the   pauper    must 
be  understood   and    borne    in    miud    when 
dealing  with  the  class  they  may  any  day  and 
on  the   slightest  inducement   be  led  to  aug- 
ment.    Thus  we  think  it  good  to  compare  the 
common   lodging-house,   the  prison,  and    tiie 
workhouse  as  they  are  seen  in  London. 


ART  PRACTICE  VHRSUS  KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

I'^HERE  are  so  many  points  of  dift'erence 
between  the  old  and  modern  art,  or 
rather  between  the  old  and  past  system  of  art 
production  and  the  mode  of  production  now 
in  such  active  operation,  that  it  is  extremely 
dilficult — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  impossible — 
to  find  two  words  which  shall  express  gene- 
rally and  intelligibly  this  dift'erence.  It  is, 
however,  so  important,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, that  this  should  be  at  least  attempted 
that  I  venture  to  adopt  the  two  most  expres- 
sive and  generally  descriptive  and  explana- 
tory I  can  hit  on,  namely — Practice  and 
Knowledge.  Practice  was  the  secret  that 
enabled  the  old  artists  and  workmen  to 
accomplish  the  wonders  they  did,  every  artist 
being  his  own  workman.  Knowkdfjc  it  is 
now  thought  is  the  one  thing  needed.  Why, 
it  is  asked— for  the  world  has  just  got  to  this 
question, — does  not  the  modern  art  work  of 
to-day  produce  the  same  sort  of  impression  on 
the  minds  of  men  as  the  work  left  us  from 
the  past,  and  from  the  hands  of  the  old  artists 
and  workmen  .'  The  answer  always  is,  from 
all  quarters,  that  both  artist  and  workmen — 
especially  the  workmen — want  educating  or 
cramming  with  more  and  more  knowledge. 
This  is  so  vital  an  error,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
that  I  think  a  few  passing  thoughts  on  it 
may  help  to  serve  a  good  purpose  ;  for  while 
such  an  idea  as  this  on  the  very  threshold 
lasts,  no  change  for  the  better  can  well  be 
hoped  for. 

That  such  an  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  vital, 
will  be  at  once  evident  to  everyone  when  it  is 
considered  that  all  the  encouragement,  and, 
what  is  more,  material  help  now  held  out  to 
executive  artists  and  workmen,  consists  in 
putting  in  their  way,  and  indeed  insisting  on 
their  taking  advantage  of,  every  possible 
means  of  adding  to  their  stores  of  art  know- 
ledge, and  of  everything  else  which  it  is 
thouglit  can  pos.sibly  bear  on  it.  If  the  stu- 
dent is  versed  in  one  style  of  art,  he  is  re- 
commended to  apply  himself  steadily  to  an- 
other,- and  to  make  all  haste  to  acquire  a 
knowledge,  more  or  less  complete,  of  it,  and 
then  to  go  on  to  another.  Lectures,  books, 
and  treatises  without  number  are  always  at 
hand  to  urge  and  help  him  on,  and  in  the 
end  prizes  to  reward  him,  should  he  luckily 
be  able  to  pass  some  dull  examination  by 
mere  efi'ort  of  memory  on  them.  Not  only 
this — and  it  is  worth  noting — there  is  now  in 
course  of  compilation  a  huge  catalogue  of  art 
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books,  which  is  to  cost  many  thousand  pounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and  to  show  how 
many  volumes  and  treatises  there  are  on  the 
one  subject  of  art.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no 
student  life,  however  Ions,  would  be  long 
enough  to  read  through  the  prefaces  or  per- 
haps even  the  title  pages  of  these  multitude  of 
volumes  I  What  good  are  they,  and  what 
artistic  use  could  be  made  of  them,  even  if  all 
were  read  through  ?  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  of  architectural  books  knows  well 
that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  worthless,  for 
the  illustrative  plates  are  manufactured  in 
snug  rooms  miles  away  from  the  buildings 
they  profess  to  represent.  Of  the  theoretical 
books  simply  nothing  need  be  said  ;  yet  are 
thousands  of  pounds  being  now  spent  in 
making  a  mere  list  of  them. 

All  this  is  lamentable  enough,  but  it  is  not 
the  worst  that  needs  to  be  said  on  the  present 
system  of  art  action  through  the  medium  of 
books  and  educational  apparatus,  for  be  it  re- 
membered that  of  the  two  most  noteworthy 
books  about  art  gi\'en  to  this  generation, 
"  Pugiu's  Principles  "  and  "  Ruskin's  Modern 
Painters,"  next  to  nothing  inacticnlly  has  re- 
sulted ;  indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  no 
one  living  had  ever  read  them.  Pugin's  main 
argument  was  "  build  in  Gothic  and  let  the 
natural  material  show  itself  fairly."  But  where 
are  the  Gothic  buildings  forming  the  new 
parts  of  towns,  and  where  is  the  natural 
colour  of  the  materials  in  new  buildings 
allowed  to  show  itself  >  "We  oil-paint  every- 
thing. Ruskin  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
many  elaborate  volumes,  that  it  was  well 
worth  the  painter  student's  while  to  go  into 
the  lanes  and  byeways  of  unfashionable  places 
away  from  towns,  and  bring  back  remenr- 
brances  of  what  can  be  seen  and  painted  for 
nothing :  but  if  we  go  into  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  it  will  very  soon  be  evident  that 
such  advice,  vrhether  good  or  bad,  has  not 
been  followed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ruskin's  books 
are  already  forgotten,  and  rest  only  to  be 
catalogued.  May  we  not  fairly  ask  here,  of 
what  use  is  it  educating  people  if  books 
giving  such  advice  and  guidance  be  left  to  the 
dust  and  silence  of  the  upper  shelf,  no  man 
remembering  theni  ?  These  are  facts,  and 
deplorable  enough. 

I  have  no  wish  to  travel  beyond  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  this  communication,  viz., 
education  as  it  concerns  the  practical  art- 
workman,  but  a  word  may  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted me  on  the  very  strange  course  education 
has  taken  and  is  taking.  When  Lord 
Brougham  sent  the  schoolmaster  abroad  did 
he  ever  dream  of  the  main  eflect  it  would 
have  on  the  literary  pursuits  of  the  working 
and  middle  classes  ?  The  reading  of  these 
worthy  and  educated  people  now  in  the  main 
consists  of  "stories"  by  the  dozen  a  week,  all 
on  the  move  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
sometimes  said  to  be  bad  and  very  wicked  ; 
they  are  neither.  Nothingness,  dulness,  and 
repetition  are  the  main  elements  in  them  all, 
and  the  real  wonder  and  mystery  is,  not  at 
the  fact  of  anyone  imbiliing  so  much  of 
wickedness,  but  how  it  is  that  after  liaving 
read  one  of  the^e  tales  anyone,  liowever  deter- 
mined, can  be  induced  to  tackle  a  second, 
much  less  ten  or  a  dozen.  But  this  is  the  im- 
proved working  man's  reading.  The  clergy 
may,  I  suppose,  take  rank  as  the  most  highly 
educated  class  in  this  great  country,  and 
compose  the  top  of  the  educational  system  as  the 
better  sort  of  workmen  form  the  bottom  of  it, 
but  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  listen- 
ing to  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster 
(the  sermons  are  the  results  of  all  the  educa- 
tion be  it  remembered)  would  never  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  modern  advanced 
science  had  any  existence.  The  "  ologies  "  to 
these  learned  men  have  no  reality  ;  bodily 
they  live  in  the  present  nineteenth  century,  but 
mentally  and  spiritually  they  are  in  the  tenth. 
Such  is  education,  practical  education.  The 
clergy  are  tcchiiic(xUy  educated,  but  they  can- 
not read.  But  this  in  parentheses  ;  what  I 
want  to  show  now  is  that  our  modern  idea, 
that  by  educating  a  man,  i.e.,  by  adding  con- 


tinually to  his  s  tores  of  information — for  it 
intends  nothing  beyond  this — you  are  adding 
to  his  powers,  his  artistic  powers,  is  a  delusion. 
It  is,  I  consider,  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose 
that  an  ordinary  workman  or  artist  fouml  to 
be  more  or  less  incapable  is  to  be  best  helped 
and  rendered  capable  by  tilling  his  head  with 
the  history  of  even  his  own  art,  or  with  dates 
and  biographies,  or  fragments  of  science,  or 
putting  into  his  head  receipt  books  and  rules, 
or,  in  short,  by  beginning  with  his  head  at  all. 
It  will  be  found  on  attentive  examination 
that  a  stupid  incapable  workman,  unskilful 
in  the  art  he  lives  by,  if  he  be  naturally  fit  for 
such  art,  is  either  out  of  practice  or  has  not 
had  en  ough.  His  hand  is  at  fault ;  he  needs 
improvement,  but  his  hand  'must  lead  his 
mind  and  ask  for  guidance.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  which  artistic  skill  can  ever  be 
acipiired,  and  all  attempts,  such  as  those  now 
in  fashion,  by  additional  education  or  mentiil 
cramming,  must  end  in  failure.  This  is  a 
subject  of  very  great  interest  and  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  made  the  subject  of  professional 
and  artistic  inquiry,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
will  possess  but  small  interest  now,  as  the 
whole  art  power  in  artists  and  workmen  in 
these  days  is  lost  in  mere  manul'acture,  so 
that  no  public  interest  is  felt  in  individntil 
artistic  skiU.  The  powers  of  the  human  mind 
are  wonderful  enough,  but  those  of  the  hand 
as  guided  by  the  mind  are  not  a  whit  the  less 
so.  Indeed,  what  can  be  more  strange  than 
the  different  elfects  produced  by  a  number  of 
hands  in  the  mere  copying  of  some  object  in 
common  lead  pencil  in  outline,  so  different  is 
the  touch,  the  method  of  handling,  the  coarse- 
ness or  smoothness  of  the  pencil  lines,  and  the 
feeling,  as  it  is  called,  displayed,  that  the 
object  becomes  different  and  new  under  each 
individual  hand.  Well  has  it  been  observed 
by  some  cunning  philosopher  that  without 
the  hand  the  mind  of  man  would  have  availed 
him  nothing.  It  is  thus  that  practice  in  the 
artist  and  workman  becomes  the  one  thing 
needful — the  hand  first  and  then  the  head, 
directly  reversing  the  present  system  of  art 
education. 

From  this  principle  again  it  will  become 
evident  that  the  great  object  to  be  aimed  at 
in  the  future  of  art  action  will  be  to  obtain 
from  each  artist  and  workman,  however 
humble  their  powers  may  be,  examples  and 
evidences  of  each  man's  individual  power  and 
skill,  whether  he  be  painter,  sculptor,  architect, 
or  subordinate  workman,  and  it  will  then  be 
seen  by  those  who  have  takeji  on  themselves 
the  office  of  guides  and  instructors  that  what 
is  called  bad  work,  even  when  genuine,  is  not 
the  result  of  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  execu- 
tive artist,  but  of  deficiency  of  executive 
power  and  manual  skill.  This  may  sound  a 
little  strange  to  very  many,  but  no  one  can,  I 
think,  witness  the  efi'orts  of  unlettered  work- 
men, and  look  closely  into  the  character  of 
the  rude  work  of  savage  and  barbarous  tribes, 
as  that  of  tlie  New  Zealanders  [on  a  mental 
level  with  our  workmen  as  artists],  without 
speedily  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  ar- 
tistic skill  in  cutting  a  leaf  out  of  stone  is  .ind 
must  be  the  result  of  joint  natural  capacity  for 
the  work  and  hand  dexterity  and  practice,  daily 
practice.  No  learned  amount  of  "  botany  " 
can  help  a  carver  to  cut  a  leaf,  but  without 
practice  what  can  he  do  ?  It  will  not  there- 
fore be  out  of  place  or  useless,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  artist 
and  workman,  particularly  the  last,  to  instance 
in  detail,  as  shortly  as  may  be,  one  or  two 
familiar  instances  wherein  it  will  be  seen  how 
far  this  principle  of  practice  In  art  must 
always  precede  knowledge,  how  useless 
knowledge  is  by  itself,  and  that  accumulated 
stores  of  art  learning  must  be  at  best  but 
amusing  and  entertaiidng  curiositie.s,  but  of 
no  practical  appdication  or  benefit.  Whether 
the  public  can  be  interested  in  this  practice 
of  individual  artistic  action  has  to  be 
seen ;  if  they  are,  then  the  whole  of  the 
system  of  art  employers  and  man\ifacturer3  in 
the  production  of  art  must  in  time  cease  to 
exist.  0.  B.  A. 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 

(From  our  Correspondent.) 

IT  is  stated  in  the  local  newspapers  that  there  ia 
a  likelihood  of  the  Liberal  students  nomi- 
nating Jlr.  Uuskiu  for  the  honorary  office  of  Lord 
Rector  of  tbe  University.  In  the  event  of  the 
great  art-Clitic  beiug  elected,  it  would  be  a  grace- 
ful act  on  the  part  of  the  Architectural  Society 
and  the  lustitute  of  Fine  Arts  to  recognise  him  in 
some  way  worthy  of  his  reputation.  Some  of  our 
citizens  are  in  hopes  that  Her  Majesty  may  be 
induced  to  return  from  Balmoral  via  Glasgow,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundatiou  stone 
of  the  new  buildings  being  erected  for  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that  this,  failing  other  causes,  may 
lead  a  few  non-subscribers  to  supplement  the 
handsome  sum  that  has  just  been  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

I  observe  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  in  your 
columns  about  the  •'  earth-closet "  system.  A 
patent  for  an  earth- closet  was  taken  several  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Carrick,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  brother  of 
the  city  architect  and  master  of  works,  which 
closet  has  been  extensively  made  in  cast  iron  by 
George  Smith  and  Company,  of  the  Sun 
Foundry. 

In  rapidly  growing  cities  bits  of  civic  scenery 
are  doomed  to  be  suddenly  shut  out  by  the  new 
necessities.  There  was  no  finer  picture  of  the 
Cathedral — grouped  with,  on  the  one  side,  the 
dome-covered  Infirmary,  and  on  the  other  with 
the  Fir  Park  Necropolis  crowned  with  Knox's 
Monument,  and  with  its  pretty  foreground  of 
tile-covered  cottages — than  that  facing  the  west, 
and  seen  from  Mason-street,  but  it  has  been 
wholly  shut  out  from  sight  by  the  new  building 
erected  for  the  Barony  Free  Kirk.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  new  warehouses  recently  built  in 
Sanchiehall-street  interrupt  a  prospect  to  the  west, 
in  which  were  grouped  the  ridge  of  Garnet  hill,  the 
towers  of  Park  Church  and  the  Free  Kirk  College, 
and  a  few  magaiticeut  old  trees,  ever  which 
streamed,  as  nowhere  else  in  Glasgow,  such 
glorious  sunsets  as  Turner  wantonetl  with  and 
.Sam  Baugh  paints.  The  scenes  in  both  cases  are 
remarkable  buildings,  the  Barony  Free  Kirk  being 
a  noble  Gothic  pile  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  and  the 
warehouses,  those  Greek  buildings  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son which  I  recently  described  ;  but  I  fear  that 
in  neither  will  be  found  adequate  compensation 
by  the  lover  of  the  picturesque. 

A  church,  to  be  called  "  The  Robertson  Memo- 
rial Church,"  is  about  to  be  built  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Barclay  at  the  corner  of  Taylor-street  and 
Rotten -row,  an  ancient  and  decayed  part  of  the 
city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Cathedral,  but 
wherein  at  one  time  dwelt  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
nobles. 

The  Cathedral,  that  has  for  some  years  been  a 
picture-gallery,  is  now  also  a  coucert-room,  the 
Choral  Union  giving  occasionally  within  it  "  pro- 
menade concerts." 

Ou  the  afternoon  of  May  19  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  of  the  Free  High  Kirk,  Patrick. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  aa 
architect  who  worthily  enjoys  a  most  extensive 
practice  in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  s'yle  is 
Karly  Geometric.  The  accommodation  will  bo 
for  a  congregation  of  about  720,  and  the  estimate 
is  £4,600. 

He  who  would  make  a  pun  would  pick  a 
pocket.  So  said  Samuel  Johnson,  and  such 
punsters  as  Thomas  Hood,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and 
Theodore  Hook  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  picked 
mine  of  a  good  many  current  coins  of  the  realm. 
But  he  made  something  more  than  a  pun  who  said 
that  the  daguerreotype  was  a-foc-to-ijrajdiic-art. 
Not  only  has  it  imitated  humanity  as  abomin- 
.ably  as  have  some  of  niture's  journeymen,  but  to 
the  art  of  architecture  also  it  has  been  a  positive 
nuisance.  In  all  our  best  streets  it  sets  up  its 
inartistic  temples  on  the  housetops,  disturbing 
whatever  sky-line  the  architect  m.ay  have  contem- 
plated for  either  his  especial  design  or  the  general 
eflVct.  Tlai<!  might  perhaps  be  tnlnrntuJ  on  the 
commonplace  house — the  stereotyped  "box" — ■ 
but  when  it  usurps  a  place  upon  buildings  with 
really  some  architectural  pretensions,  it  becomes 
an  iusufferable  eyesore.  Something  of  this  kind 
is  just  now  being  done  on  the  roof  of  a  fine  old 
Italian  mansion-house  in  Argyle-street.  Of  course 
as  property  has  its  privileges  as  well  as  its  duties, 
I  suppose  we  can  only  solace  ourselves  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  maiden  in  Rasselas,  that  what 
cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

Byron  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
famo\is,  and  the  suburb  of  Paisley  has  found  it- 
£elf  about  as  suddenly  famous  for  great  Coats  a8 
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it  bfis  beeu  erstwLi'e  for  starch,  shawls,  corn-flour, 
and  muslin.  A  Mr.  Thomas  Coats  has  gifted  to 
the  town  .1  public  park,  engirdled  it  with  a 
railing,  and  erected  within  it  a  fountain.  The 
fountain  is  of  iron,  and  with  the  railing  has 
cost  between  £S,00l.i  and  £9,000.  The  total 
value  of  the  gift  is  estimated  at  £20,000.  On 
Tuesday  Mr.  Coats  handed  over  the  title-deeds  to 
the  town  council  as  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  park  was  declared  open  to  the 
public. 

The  new  prem-ses  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution were  formally  opened  on  Friday  by 
Lord-Provost  Lumsden,  the  foundation  stone 
having  been  laid  nineteen  mom  hs  ago  by  Lord- 
Provost  Blackie.  This  building  not  only  occu|iies 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  situations  in  the  new 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  but  its  position  to- 
wards the  park  of  the  South-side  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  the  University  towards  the 
park  of  the  West-end  ;  and  the  architects,  Messrs. 
S.ilmon,  Son,  and  Ritchie,  seem  to  have  well  con- 
sidered these  circumstances  in  studying  their 
design.  The  building  is  good  to  be  looked  ;itaud 
looked  from — two  most  important  properties  for 
those  whose  information  and  enjoyment  are  re- 
ceived chiefly  by  the  sight.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  foreign  Gothic,  and  the  principal 
materials  that  give  it  form  and  colour  are 
white  and  red  sandstone  and  blue  and  grey 
slate.  The  principal  elevation  is  towards  the 
west,  and  is  2-JOft.  in  length.  It  is  in  three 
compartments,  the  centre  of  which  is  three 
storeys  high,  and  each  of  the  wings  two  storeys. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  the  central  comjiartmeut 
are  the  vestibule,  the  directors'  and  reception 
rooms,  also  a  parlovir  and  dining  rooms  for  the 
parlour  boarders  and  the  stall"  of  the  institution. 
Off  the  corridor,  towards  the  left,  are  the  apart- 
ments for  the  headmaster  and  the  boys'  recrea- 
tion hall  and  lavatory,  also  a  suite  of  bedrooms 
for  the  mule  parlour  boarders.  Towards  the 
right  are  the  matron's  apartments,  and  similar 
accommodation  for  the  females.  Behind  the 
principal  stiircase  is  the  dining-hall,  measuring 
47ft.  by  2Sft.  ;  and  adjoining  are  the  kitchen, 
laundry,  washing  house,  drying-closet,  servants' 
Bleeping-rooms,  &c.  The  first  room  come  to  after 
ascending  the  staircase  is  that  in  which  the  girls 
are  taught  sewing  and  knitting,  and  is  36ft.  by 
18ft.  Right  and  left  of  this  room  are  placed 
stores,  wardrobes,  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  assist- 
tants'  rooms,  and  sleeping  wards.  To  ihe  east, 
with  separate  stairs  to  it  from  both  boys'  and 
girls'  departments,  is  the  school-room,  70ft.  by 
35ft.,  with  an  ornamental  ceiling  of  timber.  En- 
tering from  the  school-rcom  are  the  stationer  y- 
room,  library,  and  museum.  In  the  third  storey 
are  the  nurses'  rooms,  spare  bedrooms,  a'ld  the 
convalescent  hall.  The  roof  of  the  central  divi- 
sion is  a  platform  23ft.  by  19ft.,  and  from  this 
is  commanded  as  a  centre  the  magnificent  prospect 
that  I  have  faintly  indicated.  The  building  is 
well  fitted  for  its  piirpose,  and  is  in  all  respects  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  that  which  has  been 
occupied  by  the  institution  for  the  last  forty 
years.  On  the  right  of  the  principal  gateway  is  a 
lodge  for  the  janitor.  Spacious  recreation  aud 
ornamental  grounds  are  being  laid  out  by  Jlr. 
M'Lellan,  the  city's  superintendent  of  public 
parks,  who  gives  his  services  gratuitously  to  the 
institution . 


BUILD  WAS  ABBEY. 

THE  following  description  of  this  ruin  is  from 
a  paper  read  befoie  the  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural aud  Archajological  Society,  entitled  "  Abbey 
Ruins  of  the  Severn  Valley,"  by  Henry  H.  Vale, 
F.R.I.B.A. : — At  Buildwas  the  proximity  of  one 
of  the  first  iron  bridges  to  one  of  the  earliest 
religious  houses  in  England  aflfords  a  striking 
contrast  of  ideas  ;  and  at  Conway  we  find  the 
old  castle  of  Edward  I.  and  Stephenson's  tube  in 
&  similar  relationship.  This  first  iron  bridge  of 
Telford's,  at  Buildwas,  is  bj  no  means  an  elegant 
structure  :  it  is  quite  evident  th  tt  the  true  theory 
of  the  application  of  engineering  forms  to  this 
material  had  not  become  developed  in  this  early 
stage  of  iron  bridge  building.  The  supporting 
framework  seems  to  have  been  modelled  upon 
the  idea  of  timber  centreing,  and  the  minute 
parts,  such  as  panels  and  parapets,  have  a  thru 
wooden  appearance  ;  but  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  obtain 
anything  superior  before  the  engineers  and  iron- 
Workeis  had  felt  the  importance  of  the  material, 
and  foreseen  its  almost  universal  application  to 
the  mechanical  requirements  of  the  age.    Skilled 


hands  had  to  be  trained,  careful  and  expensive 
patterns  made,  before  iron  took  its  proper  place 
in  the  manufactories  aud  workshops  of  England. 
Buildwas  Abbey  etinds  upon  a  secluded  site.  The 
masonry  is  grey  and  time-worn,  with  the  matted 
ivy  clustering  upon  it,  and  the  rich  lichens  dap- 
pling it  with  varied  tints,  like  a  painter's  palette  ; 
aud  here  the  river  also,  with  its  grey  pebbly 
shores  aud  green  banks  beyond,  presents  a  similar 
efl'ect  of  colour  to  the  eye  ;  in  fact,  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey  seem  to  have  become  a  portion  of  the 
fair  landscape,  to  have  grown  into  it,  and  have 
become  :.bsorbed  by  it.  It  is  backed  by  a  blufl' 
of  yellow  corn  laud,  two  well- wooded  hills,  some 
ancient  tedar  trees  iu  the  foreground,  and  com- 
fortable-looking farmsteads  beyond. 

After  visiting  larger  and  finer  ruins,  Buildwas 
Abbey  at  tirst  disappoints  us;  it  possesses,  more- 
over, none  of  those  beautifully  delicate  details 
aud  exquisite  oru.ameuts  which  we  find  at  Tintern 
and  Haughmond  Abbeys,  and  hope  to  find,  in 
even  greater  profusion,  at  Wenlock.  Here  at 
Buildwas  the  style  adopted  is  severe  in  the  ex- 
treme :  it  belongs  to  the  period  when  our  eccle- 
siastical builders,  after  having  long  run  riot  in 
the  luxuries  of  florid  Norman,  with  its  chevrons 
aud  billets  and  cables  and  beakheads,  its  deeply 
recessed  doorways,  with  their  sculptured  tym- 
panic and  ornate  pediments  and  enriched  capitals, 
sought  repose  and  quiet  in  the  fiat  surfaces  and 
depressed  arches  and  massive  piers  with  serrated 
capitals,  such  as  we  find  in  this  sequestered  little 
abbey  of  Buildwas.  The  religious  order  inhabiting 
the  house  asked  neither  for  the  adornments  of 
the  carver's  chisel  nor  the  graces  of  the  painter's 
easel  ;  a  stern  asceticism  broods  over  the  place  ; 
aud  those  who  live  mainly  in  the  regions  of  fancy 
and  imagination  will  find  little  of  either  interest 
or  beauty  to  detain  them  here.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  who  can  enjoy  the  aspect  that  Build- 
was Abbey  presents  :  ever  and  anon  men  wi^l  be 
found  who,  haviiig  turned  away  their  eyes  Irom 
the  more  resplendent  styles,  will  be  led  to  adopt 
similar  principles  in  treating  the  architecture  of 
our  own  day.  We  observe  this  around  us  on 
every  hand  ;  a  particular  style  or  period  being 
adojjted  by  some  religious  order,  b;  otherhood, 
denomination,  or  sect,  those  whose  tenets  run  in 
a  contrary  groove  will  immediately  take  up  and 
work  to  an  issue  some  p>hase  of  architecture  as 
difTorent  as  they  can,  by  the  exercise  of  all  their 
ingenuity,  detect,  invent,  or  discover.  It  was 
doubtless  no  different  sentiment  which  induced 
the  Cistercian  brotherhood  to  erect  at  Buildwas 
this  severe  little  abbey. 

No  smiling  graces  here  to  keep  alive  the  tender 
associations  of  sunny  childhood  in  the  breasts  of 
men  !  No  touches  of  poetry  here  to  instil  a 
feminine  gentleness  into  the  rugged  souls  of  the 
solitary  and  woild-forsaken  !  No  living  stone- 
books  lilled  with  rebus  and  charade  and  fairy 
fable  here  to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  stimulate 
the  fancy  of  the  lonely  dwellers  in  this  solemn 
little  hospice  I  No  touches  as  of  a  Dickens,  a 
Jerrold,  or  a  Thackei-ay,  done  into  stoue,  to  make 
the  reader  pause  and  consider  that  there  existed 
the  greater  brotherhood  of  the  universe  beyond 
these  narrow  walls,  for  whose  woes,  and  joys,  and 
giiefs,  a  tear,  a  sigh,  a  smile,  or  a  *'Well  done, 
brother,"  never  entered  save  as  an  intruder  here. 
The  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Buildwas,  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Mary,  consist  of  a  nave  of  seven 
bays,  105ft.  long  by  5uft.  broad  ;  transepts  84ft. 
long  ;  four  eastern  chapels,  aud  a  choir  with  a 
square  east  wall  ;  the  arches  of  the  nave  are  of 
unequal  span,  very  slightly  pointed,  as  also  those 
of  the  tower  ;  the  two  west  windows,  the  three 
east  choir  windows,  and  those  of  the  nave  clere- 
story are  round-headed  ;  there  is  neither  western 
doorw.iy  rior  tril'orium. 

The  choir  is  brought  one  bay  into  the  nave,  on 
the  south  wall  of  which  are  three  stone  sedilia; 
and  a  water  drain.  The  cloister  court  measures 
91ft.  by  37ft.  Beneath  the  north  transept  is  a 
crypt  ;  and.  on  the  north-west  angle  the  frag- 
ments of  a  turret  stair,  which  led  to  the  dormi 
tory  over  the  vauUeil  chapter  hou.se.  the  latter 
measuring  -lift,  by  olft.  ;  adjoining  are  two 
groined  passages,  one  leading  to  the  cemetery  and 
the  other  to  the  abbot's  house. 

In  the  descriptions  of  this  abbey  given  by  the 
old  topographers,  mention  is  made  of  a  sub- 
terranean passage  near  the  abbey,  but  almost  all 
the  recent  writers  upon  the  subject  have  dis- 
credited this  tradition,  and  even  the  local  anti- 
quaries seem  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  underground  passage  at  this 
place ;  they  may  now,  however,  satisfy  them- 
selves about  the  matter  by  a  personal  examina- 
tion  upon   the  spot,   as.   we    ourselves   did.     It 


would  :ippear  that  recrutly  a  lu-avily  li.Kn  cut  or 
waggon,  on  passing  over  the  court  adjoining  tlie 
ab'iot's  house,  by  its  weighf,  caused  the  arch 
which  covered  this  passage  to  give  way  ;  on  re- 
UKjving  the  debiis  it  was  discovered  that  a  con- 
siderable length  of  this  so-called  fabulous  subway 
could  be  actually  traced.  On  expressing  a  desire 
to  see  it  to  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  upon 
M  rae  repairs  at  the  abbot's  lnjuse,  he  pi-ocured  a 
Ladder  and  candle,  and  on  fullovvin<;  hiur  through 
a  trap  door-,  after  going  about  15ft.  down  a  ver- 
tical biick  shaft,  we  found  ourselves  in  this 
veritable  tunnel.  It  apoeai-ed  to  be  about  lOl't. 
in  height,  and  -Ift.  in  wiilth,  formed  of  excellent 
squared  masonry,  with  a  semi-circular  arched 
covering  of  well  keyed  ashlar.  We  followed  it  for 
about  fifty  yards,  our  further  progress  being  im- 
peded by  soil  aud  the  debris  of  fallen  stonework. 
We  noticed  one  rather  puzzling  feature,  viz.,  the 
existence  of  a  bold  jutting  stone  corbel,  at  about 
eft.  from  the  floor  level — the  only  practical  pur 
pose  which  it  could  have  here  served,  as  it  ap' 
pearcd  to  us,  being  that  of  a  bracket,  for  holding' 
a  lamp  to  light  the  passage. 

Buildwas  Abbey  was  founded  by  Roger  do 
Clinton,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  1135.  It  ajiiieara 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Ch^rd, 
for  monks  who  were  afterwards  united  to  the  Cis- 
tei'cian  order.  King  Stephen  confirmed  the 
foundation. 

Camden  mentions  "Bildewas"  as  the  burial 
place  of  the  Burnell  family  ;  and  Loland  s.ays 
that  "  Matilda  de  Bohnn,  wife  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Burnell,  was  foiindi-r  of  Bildevais  Abbey,  though 
some  for  the  gift  of  the  site  of  the  house  take  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  for  founder."  At  the  dissolu- 
tion, the  site  and  all  lands  belonging  to  this 
house  were  granted  to  Edward  Powis.  "  Here 
were  twelve  monks,"  says  Grose,  "  endowed 
with  £129  per  annum."  Those  monks  had 
scenery  around  them  of  surpassing  beauty,  with 
the  lordly  Wr-ekin  in  full  view. 

The  abbot's  house,  as  before  stated,  was  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  under  repairs,  and  we  were  in- 
terested in  examining  the  remains  of  some  spirited 
water-frescoes,  or  rather  stencillings  on  the  walls, 
of  Elizabethan  type,  which  had  bceu  covered  over 
by  several  layers  of  papering  during  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  pattern  had  been  laid  on  the  wall  in  a 
kiiid  of  neutral  tint,  showing  the  white  plaster 
through  it  for  relief,  and  represented  animals  aud 
grotesque  heads  ;  it  had  been,  unfortunately,  too 
much  injured  for  restoration.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  architect  of  the  present  repairs  will  cau.se 
these  remains  to  be  carefully  copied,  to  serve  as 
illustrations  to  some  future  history  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Severn  valley. 

On  leaving  Build wat  we  felt  that  we  h.ad  been 
amplv  repaid  foi'  a  somewhat  tedious  drive  by 
tliis  opportuuity  of  verifying  the  tradition  of  the 
subterranean  p.issage,  and  pointing  out  to  the 
workmen  these  curious  frescoes  on  the  plaster, 
which,  as  they  assured  us,  we  had  been  the  first  to 
discover. 


SCHOOL    OP    AKT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  Govern- 
ment School  of  Art  was  held  on  Monday  evening. 
From  the  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  Hiude, 
the  secretai-y  and  treasurer,  and  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  it  appeared  that  the  institution,  although 
worked  under  many  disadvantages,  had  been 
eminently  successful,  and  had  fully  contributed 
its  quota  to  art  education.  Of  the  students  who 
had  attended  the  schools  during  the  five  years 
ending  December,  1867,  259  had  been  workers  in 
iron,  109  wojkers  iu  wood,  77  bricklayers,  masons, 
and  plasterci-s,  44  i.lumbers  and  house  paintei.s, 
52  architects' aud  surveyors'  apprentices,  school- 
masters, and  governesses,  41  of  sundry  trades, 
and  53  schi  ol  boys  aud  girls,  making  a  total  of 
659.  Thirty  ditl'crent  branches  of  trade  h.id 
thus  been  benefited  Toe  stud-  uts  had  received 
448  prizes  of  different  grades,  including  fivo 
Queen's  prizes  and  1 05  medals  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  The  treasurer's  statement 
showed  that  the  working  expenses  were  far  in 
excess  of  the  subscriptions.  It  had  be.  n  sug- 
gested that  the  fees  for  attendance  at  the  evening 
schools  shouhl  be  raised,  but  this  step  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  close  the  doors  of 
the  school  against  many  who  were  making 
sacrifices  to  pay  the  i>resent  charges  of  6s.  and 
10s.  6d.  a  quarter,  rates  sulficiently  high  when  it 
was  stated  that  of  the  104  students  attending  the 
evening  classes  during  1SC7,  101  were  apprentices 
in  receipt  of  merely  nomiu.il  wages,  and  in  most 
instances  the  sons  of  working  men. 
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PARISH  CHURCH   COMPETITION, 

SLOUGH. 
"N  the  early  purt  of  March  a  limited  number 


nave  about  40rt.  in  width,  which  practically 
contains  all  the  seat?.  At  each  side  of  the 
nave  is  a  narrow  passage  called  an  ambulato 


JL  of  architects  were  invited  to  send  in  design: 
for  a  new  parisli  church  at  Slough.  Their 
names  are  as  fallows  : — Mr.  A.  Bedborough, 
Southampton  ;  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  London  ; 
Mr.  BignoU,  London  ;  Mr.  Conybcarc,  West- 
minster ;  Mr.  Edyington,  Windsor;  Mr. 
Francis,  London ;  Mr.  Fowler,  Louth ;  Jlr. 
James,  London  ;  Mr.  Seddon,  Westminster. 
The  drawings  have  been  on  exhibition  for 
about  a  week  in  the  town,  and  we  believe 
that  the  committee  will  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion this  week. 

The  first  premium   is  £50,  and  the  second 
£io.     The  instructions   require  that  the  cost 
shall   not  exceed    £10,000  ;   the  stone  to  be 
Heath  stone  for  exterior,   and  ashlar  or  com- 
post for  the  interior.      A  right-angled  chancel 
13  insisted  on,  and   although  the   style  is  not 
absolutely    limited,  the    transition    between 
Early  English  and  Decorated  is  recommended. 
Seating  is  required  for  about  1,200,  including 
school     children.      In    one     particular    the 
designs  display   remarkable    imiformity,  the 
flanks  being  for  the   most  part  plain  even  to 
bareness,  while  the   east  and  west  ends  are  of 
a  very  decorated  character.    The  design  bear- 
ing the  motto  "In  criice   spes"  exhibits  this 
in  a  marked   degree,   the   nave  and  transept 
being   very  Early  Pointed,  with  the  faintest 
trace  of  cusping  in  the  window-heads,  while 
the  west  front  displays  a  rose  window  of  very 
elaborate  pattern,   though   not   of  very  good 
design.     The   tower  and   chancel   are  also  of 
later  date  than  the  body  of  the  church.     For 
some  occult  reason  the  roof  of  the  cliancel  is  of 
a  much  sharper  pitch   than  the   main  roof, 
and  the  effect  is   decidedly  bad,  and  the  roof 
timbers  seem  in  the  perspective  view  to  be  of 
excessive  weight.      The  roof  is  covered  with 
tiles.      "Polyanthos"  is  the  title    of  a  very 
fair  design.      The  style  is   plain  Early  Eng- 
lish,  bjrdering    on    the    transitional.      The 
tower  is  at  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.    The 
roof,  which  is  tiled,  is  simple.     Tiie  architect 
appears  to  have  kept  the  limit  of  the  funds  in 
Lis   mind    throughout,    as,    though    witliout 
meagreness,  the  building  is  far  ficjin    having 
ornament  to  spare.     "  Bncks"  is  tlie  motto  of 
a  rather  gay  atlUir  for  £10,000,   in  llie  Early 
Decorated  style.     The  rools  are  of  good  pitch. 
The  tower,  which  is  to  tlie  east  at  tlie  side  of 
the  chancel,  is   really  handsome,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  variety  on  the  plan.     It  is  a 
pity  that  no  interior  perspective   is  given,  as 
we  are  sure  the  effect  would   be  uncommonly 
good.     In   deference  to  the   requirements  of 
the  Church  Building  Society  the  seats  in  the 
transepts  face  to  the   east,  though  in  most  of 
the   otlier    designs    they    face    to    the    north 
and   south   like   choir   stalls.      "  Square  and 
Compass "     has    a     roof     forming   a    right 
angle,  than   which    there  can   scarcely  be  a 
more   disagreeable  [litcli.     The  general  style 
of  the   church  is  Geometrical,  but  a  hammei- 
beam  roof  is  introduced.     It  would  apjiear  as 
though  the   original  roof  had  been  destroyed 
and   another  substit-uted    at   a   later   period. 
The   roof  is   covered  with  slate.     The  tower 
is  a  fine  feature,  but  it  would  be  improved  by 
the    omission    of    a    few     of     the     gablets. 
"  Square  and  Compass  in  a  circle"  is  a  curious 
production   of  more    originality  than  merit. 
The  tower,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
front,  is  flanked  by  two  indescribable  edifices, 
each   apparently   of    two   storeys,  and  rising 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  main  roof,  the  cor- 
nices  being  on   the  same  level.     The  lower 
portions    contain    the   porches,    but   to   what 
purpose  the  upper  part   can   be   applied  we 
have  no  notion,  unless  it  be   to  form  a  porch 
of  extreme  height,  which  will  be  something 
like   a  well.     As   it   appears   in   geometrical 
elevation   it  is  as  comical  a  thing  as  can  well 
be  conceived.     The  style  is   Early  Decorated, 
with  a  waggon-headed  ceiling.     The  effect  of 
the  interior  is  pleasing.     "  Sursum  corda"i8 
the  motto  given  to  a  very  ambitious  design,  as 
peculiar  in  plan  aa  in  elevation.     It   has  a 


rium,   exactly  Gft.  wide   in  the   bays  and  4rt. 
in   the  arches.      In  each   bay  is  a  bench,  as 
there   is   no   room  for   a   seat   with  a   iront. 
These   ambulatories  lead  to  the  vestry  on  one 
side   and  the  organ  chamber   on  the   other, 
and   excepting  as   corridors  are  useless.     At 
the   western  end  are   two   small     towers   or 
turrets   and   a   hideous  pent-house  porch  ex- 
tending the  entire  length  of  that  front.     The 
entire  west  end  of  nave,  a  space  some  30ft.  in 
width,   is  filled  by   a  rose   window   and   an 
arc.ule     of     seven      single-light     windows  : 
the   very   spandrels   are  pierced.       It   is   as 
ornate     as     the     style     will    allow,    indeed 
much  too   fine.     The  ceiling,  which  is  arched 
and   boarded,  is  the  best  part  of  the  design. 
The  chancel,  being  apsidal,  defies  the  instruc- 
tions, and  is  too  short.     It  has  three  rows  of 
choir    seats.       This    design    is    exceedingly 
monotonous,  full  of  glass,  and  very  expensive. 
The   perspective  views  are  effective,  and  we 
are  far  from  saying  that  the  architect  could 
not  do  a  really  good  thing,   though  in  this 
case  he  has  failed,  as,   with  all  his  ambula- 
tories and  apsidal  arrangements,  the  extei  nal 
appearance    of  the  building  is  like  anything 
but  a  fane  of  the  Established  Church.      "Ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam  "   is  by  the  same  harid, 
as  13  also  ''  Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  faith 
ascend.''     The   former  is  a  very  good   motto 
tacked  to   a  very  bad  design.     The  .sides  are 
plain   beyond  measure,   while   the   east   and 
west  fronts   are   gorgeous   to   a   degree,    the 
spandrels  of  the   roof  being  filled    in   with 
tracery  approaching  the  Flamboyant  in  style. 
In  his  report  the  architect  lays  the  blame  on 
Salisbury    Cathedral,      "  where    geometrical 
tracery  was  coming  into  use  for  the   larger 
windows  at   east   and   west   ends."     In    our 
opinion  the  tower,  for  want  of  sufficient  but- 
tress,   would   not   stand.      The   third,    "Bid 
temples,  &o.,"   is  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
sign we  ever  saw.     It  consists   of  nave   and 
aisles  of  nearly  the  same  heiglit,  the  difference 
Ijcing  only  three  feet.     The  building  is  nearly 
square  on  plan  and  elevation.     Being  vaulted 
there  are  five  gables  on  the  north  side,  six  on 
south,  and,  if  the  apsidal  ]dan  of  chancel  pre- 
vails, five  on  the  east.     The  style  is  Transi-  , 
tioual.       The  architect  talks  about  a   "  nar- 
ihex  "  or  western  porch.     This  narthex  takes 
the   form   of    a   pent-house  cut   into    by    a 
gabled  porch  opposite  the  nave  and  aisle.s,  al- 
together a  most  notable  device.    "  Triangles  in- 
tersecting." Thisis  a  plain  Early  English  design, 
solid  of  wall  and  showing  value  for  the  money 
it  would  cost.  The  tower  is  as  handsome  as  any 
we  have  seen,  and   the   entire   church   has   a 
thorough  old  look,  though    no  old   church  of 
this  size   was   ever  completed   in    one  style, 
building  being  anciently  so  slow  that  a   gene- 
ration would   pass   away  before  a  church    of 
even    moderate    pretensions  would  be  com- 
pleted.       It     is     imposi^ible     to     describe 
this  church  so  as  to  say   wherein   its  especial 
charm  lies,  unless  it  be  in  the  even   distribu- 
tion of  its  moderate  amount  of  ornament.  The 
interior  is  as  good  as  the  exterior,   and   both 
are  excellent.      "  Floret  qui  laborat."      This 
design  does  not  require  any  extended  notice. 
However    much    the     architect    may     have 
laboured  at  his  architecture  he  certainly  does 
not  flourish  in  it.     The   interior   perspective 
view  is  one  of  the  very  worst   that  we   have 
seen.     The  style,   if  anything,  is   Decorated, 
and  the  decoration  is  rather  in  excess   of  the 
style.     The  metal  crostinjr  to  the  roofs   is  ob- 
jectionable,  and   the   roofs   are  of  too  low   a 
pitch.     The  plan  is  not  a  bad  one.      "  In  do- 
mine  confido  "  is  the  title  of  the   last  in   the 
collection.       It  has   no    feature   of  interest, 
being  just  like  any  other  church  in  the  same 
style  which  docs  not  from  especial  cause    rise 
above  mediocrity.     The    arcli.'eology  is    right 
enough  and  propriety  pervades  it.     There  an! 
worse   designs   in   the   compLtilion   and   few 
better.     Our  own  selection    would   be   "  Tri- 
angles intersecting,"  for  the  first,  and  "  Poly- 
anthos," for  the  second  premiuma. 


DESIGN    FOR  THE    MANCHESTER  NEW 
TOWNHALL. 

OUR  lithoKraphic  iUustrations  this  week  show 
two  views  of  tlie  admirahle  desigu  sub- 
mitted by  Jlr.  Worthiogton,  o£  Manchester,  for 
the  Manchester  New  Townhall.  In  the  Build- 
ing News  for  the  17th  of  April  (No.  693),^  we 
gave  an  analytical  notice  of  this  meritorious 
work.  A  glance  at  the  two  views  given  will,  we 
think,  justify  what  we  then  said. 


CHANGES. 

THE  whirligig  of  time  brings  many  change.^, 
not  only  in  the  opinions  of  men,  but  in  the 
purposes  to  which  buildings  and  building  sites 
are  appropriated.  Many  a  pagan  fane  has  became 
a  christian  temple,  and  somL-times  a  christian 
temple  is  turned  to  unchristian  uses.  We  re- 
member some  years  since  there  was  no  small 
stir  made  in  a  portion  of  the  religious  world  be- 
cause the  cellarage  of  the  Wesleyan  Centenary 
Hall,  in  Aldersgate-street,  was  used  as  a  large 
wine  vault.  Percy-street  Chapel,  Fitzroy  square, 
was  at  one  time,  and  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  filled  to  overflowing,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
by  a  fashionable  West-end  audience.  This  wia 
during  the  ministrations  of  the  Kev.  HaUeno 
Stewart  and  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Montgomery.  The  last-named  gentleman  was 
not  only  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  but  famous  as 
a  poet.  After  his  death,  in  1855,  the  congrega- 
tion diminished.  Several  ministers  were  tried, 
and  after  many  strenuous  efforts  were  made  and 
many  clergymen  lost  time  and  money  in  the 
struggle  the  chapel  had  to  be  closed.  On  the 
site  of  the  once  famous  chapel  have  just  been 
erected  extensive  premises  for  carrying  on  the 
wine  trade.  Possibly  a  teetotaller  would  say — 
To  what  base  uses  must  we  come  at  last. 


THE  STONEMASONS  AND  MR.  GLAD- 
STONE. 

IT  will  he  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  an  interview  or  conference  with  the  re- 
|)resentatives  of  the  trades'  unions,  he  condemned 
in  strong  language  a  rule  which  he  understood 
exi.sted  among  masons,  to  the  eti'ect  that  stone 
which  is  quarried  may  not  be  dressed  in  thi) 
quarry,  but  must  be  taken  to  the  place  where  it  is 
put  iuto  the  building.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to 
say  that  "such  a  rule  was  worthy  of  savages,"  as 
it  was  a  waste  of  human  labour.  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  "  It  is  refusing  to  make  God's  Rifts  go  as  far 
as  he  intended  them  to  go,  when  yon  require 
labour  to  be  done  by  such  a  useless  regulation." 
Some  of  the  representatives  present,  including 
Mr.  George  Potter,  said  that  such  was  not  a  trade 
unionist  regulation,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he 
was  glad  to  have  his  mind  disabused.  It  tvu-na 
out,  however,  that  such  a  rule  does  exist,  and  that 
it  is  sanctioned  by  the  Stonemasons'  Union.  The 
stonem.asons  of  Birmingham  are  at  present  on 
strike  to  compel  the  master  buildeis  to  adopt  a 
code  of  rules,  including  the  following :—"  No 
worked  stone  to  be  .allowed  to  come  into 
Birmingham,  with  the  exception  of  tooled 
York  flags,  common  tooled  steps,  and  the 
like."  This  strike  h.as  now  existed  for 
nearly  a  month,  causing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
loss  and  social  irritation.  That  the  local  strike 
i.j  sanctioned  by  the  Stonemasons'  Society  is  too 
evident.  On  Friday  last,  at  the  Birmingham 
Police  Court,  John  Ellis,  late  secretary  to  the 
Birmingham  Stonemasons'  Society,  was  charged 
with  absconding  with  £50,  which  was  sent  to  him 
by  !\Ir.  Richard  Harnett,  secretary  of  the  Opera- 
tive Stonemasons'  Society,  Bolton.  This  money 
was  sent  to  sustain  the  Birmingham  masons  on 
strike,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  one  reason 
which  induced  them  to  strike  was  to  enforce  aa 
obnoxious  rule— a  rule,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
s.ays,  "  worthy  of  savages."  There  .iie  other 
points  in  dispute  between  the  stonemasons  .and 
master  builders  of  Rirmingham— psinls  which 
are  legitimately  subject  to  local  arrangemenl/. 
But  the  rule  above  alluded  to  runs  couuternot 
only  to  the  teachings  ot  political  economy,  but  to 
itur  or'jiu.ary  cou'ieptions  of  justice,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  abandoned  by  the  masons  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  repudiated  by  the  Operative  Stoae- 
masons'  Society  of  Bolton,  the  better  for  all. 


The   office  of   surveyor   to 
of  Qray's  Inn  is  novr  vacant. 


the  lion.  Society 
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THE    COST    OF    LABOURERS' 
DWELLINGS. 


ON  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  a  paper  "  On 
the  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer." 
The  question  is  a  wide  one,  and  Mr.  Deuton 
threw  considerable  light  on  it.      He  spoke  of 
wages,   education,    beershops,    provident  .so- 
cieties, bakeries,  garden  allotments,  labourers' 
homes,  and  other  matters  apiiertainiug  to  the 
daily    habits    and    life  of    tlie    agricultural 
labourer.     It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  any  of  these   ([Uestious  at   the 
present    time,   but   we  feel  bound   to  c  irrect 
some  misstatements  which  were  made  on  the 
occasion  in   reference    to  the  prices  at  which 
houses  for  agricultural  labourers  can  be  built, 
and  particularly  by  some  of  tlie  gentlemen  who 
took   a   part   in   the   discussion.     Mr.    .T.   K. 
Fowler,  of   the  Prebendal  Farms,  Aylesbury, 
said  "  it   was  impossible   for  an  agricultural 
labourer  to  pay,  as  rent,  interest  on  £140.  He, 
Mr.    Fowler,    had,    through   his  landlord,  to 
build  one  or  two  cottages,  and  be  louml  they 
cost  I'rom  £130  to  £U0  each."  And  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   Hawes,  the   chairman,   said  "  that   the 
Society  of  Arts  had  again  and  again  considered 
the  cjueation  of  improved   dwellings.     Tliey 
liad  plans   prepared   and   every  scheme  sug- 
gested for  reducing  the  cost,    but  they  could 
not  bring  it  within  Ml'So.     They  could  build 
a  hovel  lor  a  good  deal  less,  but  not  a  cottage 
fit  for  a  labouring  man  to  live  in."      We  give 
full  credit  to  the  society  for  what  it  has  done 
in  this  direction,  and  at   the   same  time  ven- 
ture to  say   that   it  has  not   exhausted  every 
scheme  for   biiilding  cottages,  if  £130  is  the 
minimum  cost.     We  beg  to  call    Mr.  Fowler 
and  Mr.  Hawes'  attention  to  a   few  instances 
which    contradict    their    experience.      Some 
time  since  the  Central  Cottage  Improvement 
Society  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  plan  of  a 
cottage,    consisting    of    a   good   living  room, 
scullery,   and   pantry,  with  three   bedrooms. 
The  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  since 
then  Mr.  Hill,   of  George-lane,  Snaresbrook, 
has  built  a  cottage  on  the  plan  for  £10j,  and 
is  prepared  to   build  as  many  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  same  way  for  the  same  money 
per  cottage.     If  the  cottages  are  built  doulile 
they  can  l)e  produced  at  a  cheaper  cost.     Mr. 
Thomas   Kibble,   of    Greentrees,   near   Tou- 
bi  idge,  a  gentleman  who  has   paid   consider- 
able attention  to  the  question  of  economy  in 
building  cottages,  has   recently  erected  some 
double   cottages,  each     cottage  consisting  of 
living     room,     scullery,     and     pantry,    and 
three  bedrooms,    and   these   double   cottages 
have    been    erected    for    £175   each.        Mr. 
Nichol,   of   Regent's   Circus,  another  gentle- 
man  who     has   studied    this    question,    has 
recently  erected  a  triple  cottage   at   Hamp- 
ton  for   £250.       Tliis   plan   was   illustrated 
in    the   Building    New.s,    No.     602.       Mr. 
Nichol   is    now   putting   up   sixteen   similar 
cottages   at   a  simiUir   rate    at  Twickenham. 
Mr.   Nichol   has  a  system   of  his   own.     He 
builds  with  slabs  instead  of  bricks,  and  com- 
petent authorities  have   stated  that  cottages 
built  on  this   system  are  as  strong   and  even 
stronger  than  if  built  with  ordinary  bricks. 
We  shall   have  more  to  say  on  ilr.  Nichol's 
plan    of    building    soon.      The   Hev.    Hales 
Tooke,  of  Washljrook,  near  Ipswich,  has  built 
triple  cottages,  of  good  brickwork,  and  on  a 
similar  plan  at   i,'225  each.     It  should,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  Suffolk  is  a  cheap 
county   both   for  labour  and   material.     We 
give  these  facts  to   show  that  the  gentlemen 
who  ottered   observations   on  this  important 
question  of  providing  better  house  accommo- 
dation for  labourers  at   the  Society   of  Arts 
Were  misinformed.      It  is,    we   think,   sufti- 
ciently  demonstrated  that  good    substantial 
cottages  can  be  built  for  £100  per  cjtla^.e  ;  if 
budt  in  a  double  form  they  can  be  produced 
cheaper,  and  if  in  a   triple  form,  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate. 


THE     METROPOLIT.iN     BOA.RD     OF 
WORKS  IN  BAD   ODOtJR. 

TIIEAlBtropolitin  Boird  of  Works,  whose  ene- 
mies, s.xys  the  /"*  lihj  Ncirs,  soetn  ta  increase 
every  ye:ir,  is  getting  into  peouliirly  •'  bad  oilour" 
in  EsseK,  and  may  tind  itself  involved  in  serious 
ChaQcery  proceedings  for  its  doings  iu  certain  por- 
tions of  that  county  which  lie  on  the  margin  of 
the  Thames,  I'rom  a  petition  to  the  Homo  Se- 
cretary wliich  has  been  signed  by  the  vicar,  tlie 
churchwardens,  the  medical  men,  and,  indeed,  l>y 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Harking,  we  learn  that  the 
place  is  being  made  positively  uninhabitable  by 
the  operations  of  the  Board.  The  public  has 
he.ard  .something  like  this  before.  Last  November, 
tlie  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  stated  in 
P.irliament  that  osving  to  the  continuous  silting 
up  of  the  river  by  the  deposition  of  sewage  mud 
from  the  outfall  sewers  of  the  Board,  a  bank  had 
been  formed  iu  the  channel  of  the  river  upon 
which  one  vessel  had  been  stranded.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  has 
been  diminished  from  21ft.  to  10ft.  at  ebbtide,  or, 
in  other  words,  lift,  of  water  have  been  lost. 
These  Barking  memorialists,  however,  do  not  cnm- 
plain  iu  the  character  of  navig,ator3,  but  as  residents 
desiring  to  live  unmolested  in  their  houses.  The 
lilth  and  re'use  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world  is 
deposited  at  their  doors.  There  are  banks  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  their  houses  composed  of 
solid  sewage,  si.'C,  eight,  and  ten  feet  deep.  Fore- 
shoves  which  were  formerlv  hard  shingle  are  now 
pestilential  mud,  and  what  were  formerly  valuable 
lishiog  grounds  are  now  spawning  beds  of  fever 
and  cholera.  All  this  has  happened  since  the 
discharge  from  the  high  and  middle  level  sewera 
of  the  metropolis  began,  and  the  evils  will  be  ex- 
aggerated when  the  low  level  sewer  is  in  oper.a- 
tion.  It  seems  strange  that  after  all  the  cant 
about  sanitary  reforms  with  which  the  public  has 
been  bored  for  years,  we  should  have  to  record 
such  facts  as  these.  The  act  xinder  which  the 
Metropolit.au  Board  has  been  working,  and  under 
which  its  members  justify  their  proceedings,  is  one 
for  the  purification,  not  the  pollution,  of  the 
Thames.  It  does  not  prescribe  or  sanction  any 
particular  plan,  but  leaves  the  Bo.ard  under  foil 
responsibility  to  those  it  may  injure,  even  em- 
powering the  Home  Secretary  to  proceed  against 
them  if  they  create  a  nuisance,  and  this  the 
Barking  memorialists  entreat  Mr.  Hardy  to  do. 
We  wi.-ih  them  well  out  of  their  troubles,  without, 
however,  seeing  how  either  the  Home  Office  or 
the  Court  of  Chancery  can  help  them. 


A  NEW  WATERCART. 

ANl'MBER  of  improved  watercarts  are  being 
built  for  the  City  of  London,  by  Messrs. 
Bayley  and  Rawathorne,  of  Newington  Causeway. 
The  principal  improvement  is  the  better  regulation 
of  the  flow  of  the  water  by  means  of  a  simple  and 
ingenious  arrangement.  There  are  two  distribut- 
ing pipes,  into  either  of  which  water  is  admitted 
by  means  of  a  valve.  The  upper  distributing 
pipe  has  douHe  the  number  of  holes  that  are 
in  the  lower  one,  and  consequently  can  be  used 
to  deliver  a  larger  amount  of  water  on 
new  roads,  and  where  else  needed.  Springs  also 
are  introduced  to  support  the  cart,  preserving  it  to 
a  great  extent  from  the  effect  of  blows  and  con- 
cussions. The  body  of  the  cart  is  galvanized  .and 
so  oxidation  is  prevented.  The  general  construc- 
tion of  the  cart  is  considerably  improved.  It  is 
hung  on  a  crank  axle  which  brings  it  very  near 
the  ground,  so  that  the  flow  of  water  lays  the  dust 
better  than  if  thrown  from  a  greater  height.  The 
valve  regulating  the  slow  or  quick  flow  of  the 
water  is  set  before  starting,  as  required.  Altogether 
the  cart  is  a  decided  advance  upon  the  primitively 
constructed  watercarts  at  present  in  use. 


manure.  Strictly  speaking,  no  dr.ainage  of  any 
kind  can  do  otherwise  than  impair  the  purity  of 
I  stream  ;  an  I  the  aurfajo  water  flowing  into 
fivers  from  farm  lauds  and  farm-yards  con- 
r.ributes  luxterially  to  disc ol.jur  and  contaminate 
them  The  law  with  respect  to  discharging  refuse 
or  miterial  of  any  kind  into  streams  ap^iears  to 
rest  up  >n  ilie somewhat  extraordiniry  foundation, 
that  although  one's  next  door  neighbour  may 
send  tons  upon  tons  of  poUutiou  into  them,  the 
s.imo  privilege  does  not  exten  I  to  one's  self.  Taat 
onepirty  sh)uMliivea  right  topiUutea  river 
until  it  is  nearly  as  lilthy  as  the  Au^.ein  stible, 
and  that  another  should  not  be  able  to  discharge 
a  drop  of  contimination  into  it,  is  a  state  of  tdo 
law  as  anomalous  .as  unjust.  It  will  scarcely  be 
credited  that  such  a  thing  exists  as  a  ''pre- 
scriptive right  to  bofoul  a  river."  Yet  it  is  so,  un- 
questionably. List  session  in  the  V'ioe-Chan- 
coUor's  Court  two  cases  of  river  p  )llution  were 
heard,  in  which  the  fact  was  clearly  established. 
Consequently  our  livers  may  be  treated  as  sewers 
by  some,  but  not  by  others.  Twenty  yfears  of  un- 
interrupted pass.age,  we  believe,  give  a  right  of 
way  in  the  case  uf  land  ;  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  many  give  a  right  to  pollution  With  respect 
to  streauis.  The  evil  being  grave  and  palpable, 
the  remedy  must  be  stringent  and  conclusive.  In 
common  lairness,  two  courses  appear  to  be  open. 
One  is  to  abolish  all  prescriptive  rights  and  allow 
the  river  sewers  to  bo  free  to  all  proprietors  of 
manufacturing  and  industrial  establishments  ;  the 
other  to  forbid  them  iu  like  manner  to  all, 
whether  they  have  recently  set  up  works  or 
have  been  proprietors  since  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. It  is  needless  to  aay  of  the  first  course 
that  it  is  not  desirable  that  ovir  rivers  and 
streams  shouKl  be  rendered  public  sewers.  '1  here 
remains,  therefore,  no  other  but  the  second. 
To  put  into  peremptory  execution  an  alternative 
of  this  character  would  be  fraught  with  manifest 
iujusiice  to  the  possessors  of  manufacturing  pre- 
mises. Corporations  con.sider  it  b.ad  enough  to  be 
compelled  to  find  a  diUerent  outlet  for  their 
sewage  than  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to, 
but  still  sewage  can  be  utilised — it  is  indisput- 
ably a  fecundatory  medium,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  refuse  of 
manufactories.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
might  be  all  utilised,  but  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  the  means  of  doing  so  are  at  present  before 
us,  and  to  force  such  a  conclusion  as  an  ultimatum 
upon  the  present  proprietors  would  be  a  harsh 
and  unwarrantable  exercise  of  authority,  and 
would  inevitably  be  followed  by  the  closing  of 
many  large  premises,  which  allord  employment 
and  maintenacce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts.  In  precisely  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  sources  of  the  beautiful  aniline  dyes 
were  formerly  disregarded  and  thrown  aside  as 
rubbish,  as  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of,  so  are  tons  of 
material  allowed  to  flow  away  and  to  ultimately 
reach  the  sea,  which  never  restores  the  treasures 
once  committed  to  its  depths. 


TUB  POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS. 

THE  Engineer,  in  an  article  on  this  subject, 
says  that  viewing  the  exclusion  of  sewage 
matter  alone  from  our  running  streams  and 
brooks  as  a  half  measure,  and  not  calculated 
m.ateri,ally  to  increase  their  purity,  the  rem.aining 
step  to  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  is  to  forbid 
anything  except  storm  waters  and  surface  drain- 
age to  be  added  to  their  contents.  The  true 
value  of  the  prohibition  to  run  sewage  matter 
into  rivers  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
diminution  of  their  pollution,  but  in  the  ne- 
ceaaity  it  creates   for  the  utilisation  of  a  valuable 


DOBROYD  CASTLE. 

ON  Saturday  last  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner 
the  finishing  of  Dobroyd  Castle,  which  has 
been  erected  near  Todmorden  by  Mr.  John 
Fielden.  A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  present.  Mr.  Fielden,  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  foundation  stoue,  provided  the 
dinner,  which  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  all  the 
men  who  had  co-operated  in  rearing  the  castle. 
Two  presentations  were  made  during  the  evening, 
one  to  Mr.  W.  Glover,  clerk  of  the  woiks,  and 
another  to  Mr.  Edwin  Long,  foreman  of  the 
masons.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  William 
Glover,  who  said  in  his  opening  speech  : — "  It  is 
now  a  year  and  seven  months  since  we  met  to 
paitake  of  the  kind  hospitality  of  John  Fielden, 
Esq.,  to  commemorate  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion atone  of  Dobroyd  Castle.  We  now  meet 
under  the  same  auspices  to  celebrate  the  roofing 
of  a  building  which  will  immortalise  the  name  of 
Fielden, —  be  a  monument  of  art  to  one  of  the 
greatest  architects  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an 
honour  to  the  contractor,  a  credit  to  the  foremen 
and  workmen,  and  of  the  superintendence  of 
which  the  clerk  of  works  may  feel  proud.  It  is  a 
structure  the  exterior  of  which  has  been  raised 
from  the  native  sandstone  rocks,  and  lined  with 
bricks  made  from  the  native  clay,  and,  like  the 
parent  rock  of  the  castle,  it  will  resist  the  action 
of  time,  and  speak  to  a  future  age  of  a  name  dear 
to  the  sons  of  toil,  and  of  the  triumph  of  building 
art  in  the  present  century.    Two  years  have  now 
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passed  since  the  first  sod  was  turned.  During 
that  time  35,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation  have 
been  completed  for  the  castle  and  roads  con- 
nected therewith :  upwards  of  6,000ft.  of  drain 
pipes  have  been  laid,  and  more  than  1,000,000 
bricks  have  been  made  and  used.  Two  quarries 
have  been  opened,  120,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  has 
been  taken  from  the  beds  of  these  quarries,  be 
sides  33,000ft.  for  '  met.illing '  roads  ;  8,000ft.  of 
timber,  33  tons  of  iron,  and  8,000ft.  of  Bath 
stone  have  been  used  in  and  \ipon  the  c.istle.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact,  in  connection  with  these 
works,  that  no  accident  of  any  moment  has 
occurred  in  the  whole  period." 

The  evening  was  spent  most  agreeably.  The 
erection  of  this  castle  reflects  credit  on  all 
concerned.  There  appears  to  have  been  harmony 
between  the  architect,  the  clerk  of  works,  the 
foremen,  and  the  men,  and  that  from  the  begin 
ning  they  have  worked  with  energy  and  satisfac- 
tion,    llr.  John  Gibson  is  the  architect. 


LABOUREKS'   DWELLINGS. 

A  PAPER  was  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  by  J.  Bailey 
Denton,  on  "The  Condition  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourer."  After  reviewing  the  wages  and  social 
position  of  the  labourer,  the  lecturer  concluded 
with  the  following  remarks  : — 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  those  means  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
which  will  depend  on  himself  and  the  force  of 
education  gained  at  school  and  on  the  farm. 
There  are  other  means,  however,  by  which  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  in  rural  parishes  may 
render  material  aid  while  the  seeds  of  education 
are  taking  effect.  I  have  said  rivui  render  aid, 
because  all  Englishmen  resist  compulsion ;  but  I 
feel  those  words  are  hardly  strong  enough  wheu 
applied  to  some  objects.  I  would  rather  say,  will 
be  induced  to  render  aid  by  the  inauence  of  public 
opinion.  I  refer  to  four  principal  objects — iirst, 
to  a  more  general  substitution  of  good  cottages  for 
bad  ones — cottages  which  will  secure  health  and 
comfort  in  the  ordinary  living  department,  and 
provide  separate  bedrooms  for  the  ]>arents  and 
children  of  different  stxes,  so  as  to  secure  comfort 
and  decency,  which  have  hitherto  been  incompati- 
ble with  the  dwelling  of  the  farm  libourer  ;  se- 
cond, the  provision  of  a  proper  means  for  the 
drainage  of  villages  and  cottages,  and  the  utilisa 
tion  of  the  refuse  which  may  be  discharged  from 
them.  This  is  a  matter  npon  which  little  has  yet 
been  done.  We  have  drained  large  towns,  and 
discharged  their  sewage  into  the  rivers,  a  practice 
which  the  country  has  determined  shall  not  be 
continued.  At  present  we  have  not  entered  upon 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  villages  and 
email  communities  ;  and  whether  it  will  be  by  the 
introduction  of  the  dry  earth  system  (Mr.  Moule's), 
or  by  any  other  process  of  utili-sation,  yet  remains 
to  be  determined.  The  dry  earth  system  com- 
mends itself  to  the  minds  of  many  as  the  most 
suitable  for  villages,  because  each  resident  may 
preserve  the  refuse  of  his  own  cottage  for  the 
benefit  of  his  garden  without  injuriously  aflecting 
his  neighbour  ;  and  this  being  a  very  desirable 
object,  the  problem  has  to  be  solved  how,  by  com- 
bined action,  all  the  residents  of  a  village  may  be 
brought  into  one  common  system  of  proceeding. 
As  the  wage-paid  labourer  cannot  of  himself  do 
this,  it  would  appear  positively  necessary  that  the 
owners  of  village  property  should  take  the  initia- 
tive. Third,  the  supply  of  pure  wholesome  water 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  secure  cleanliness  and 
comfort  to  villages  and  cottages.  I  have  already 
addressed  the  society  upon  this  important  object, 
and  will  abstain  from  repetition.  The  sn)>ply  to 
large  towns  is  an  easy  matter,  compaicd  to  the 
provision  of  villages  and  sm.all  communities,  liut 
with  our  whole  water  supply  undergoing  change 
from  causBs  we  cannot  control,  and  our  village 
cottagers  called  upon  to  pay  as  much  as  a  penny 
per  pail  for  water,  the  subject  must  soon  receive 
attention.  And,  fourth,  the  provision  of  ground 
for  the  recreation  of  those  children  which  it  is 
by  common  consent  determined  should  be  edu- 
cated. 

I  will  address  myself  to  those  objects  in  which 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  rural  parishes 
may  voluntarily  assist  the  lower  class  Foremost 
amongst  them  are  benefit  societies.  Of  all  things 
which  the  labouring  man  most  dreads  is  his  con- 
dition in  his  last  day,s.  liy  subscription  to  local 
societies  (if  well  man?ged)  a  labourer  may,  under 
the  present  state  of  things,  contrive  to  obtain  the 
means  of  support  if  sickness  overtakes  him,  but  a 


provision  for  old  age  is  an  object  which  very  few 
agricultural  labourers  secure.  If  the  earnest  inte 
rest  of  the  superior  classes  in  a  parish  could  be 
manifested  by  taking  a  p.art  in  the  management 
of  benefit  societies,  very  great  good  would  attend 
them,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  said  that  out  of 
the  2i,000  friendly  societies  which  exist  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  are  not  '20  solvent. 

Some  few  existing  societies  are  excellent  pre- 
cedents  for  the  establishment  of  others.  The 
Essex  Provident  Society  has  enrolled  between 
9,000  and  lu,000  members,  and  has  a  capital  of 
between  £70,000  and  £80,000  ;  and  the  Hamp 
shire  Friendly  Society  has  upwards  of  3,000 
members  and  a  capital  of  £35,000.  The  Hitcheu 
Friendly  Institution,  established  in  1S2S,  is,  per- 
haps, based  on  as  good  a  foundation  as  any  in  the 
country,  as  every  member  who  insures  against 
sickness  is  also  compelled  to  insure  for  a  pension 
in  old  age,  an  object  declared  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  its 
founder  and  great  supporter,  to  be  of  "  vital  iiu 
ponance  if  the  wage-paid  classes  are  to  be  taught 
the  advantage  of  respectability  in  providing  for 
themselves  when  past  work  without  application  to 
the  parish." 

The  next  object  in  which  the  higher  classes  can 
help  the  lower  is  iu  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing garden  allotments  under  a  provident  system 
of  management,  by  which  a  labourer  having 
allotted  to  him  a  rood  of  land  may  pay  during 
his  active  life  a  rent  more  than  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  landowner,  but  which  it  is  quite  worth 
his  while  to  pay  to  secure  the  profit  which  the 
g.ardeniug  of  a  rood  of  land  will  give.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  a  landowner  who  would  not  let 
a  single  rood  of  land  to  the  labourer  would  let 
a  plot  of  many  acres  to  the  parish  authorities, 
and  would  be  quite  satisfied  iu  receiving  say  £2 
an  acre,  tithe  free,  which  is  equal  to  3d.  a  pole  or 
10s.  a  rood.  If  the  labourer  paid  6d.  a  pole,  or 
£1  a  rood,  tithe  and  rate  free,  he  would  be  paying 
double  the  acreage  rent  that  would  satisfy  the 
landowner,  and  if  the  surplus  was  invested 
through  the  same  agency  as  that  of  the  "  Post- 
office  Benefit  Societies,"  it  would  accumulate  so 
as  to  provide  the  rent  of  the  land  after  a  certain 
number  of  year.^,  whereby  the  labourer  in  his 
latter  days  would  hold  the  land  rent  free.  Thus 
he  would  ensure  one  means  of  support.  But 
such  an  advantage  can  only  be  gained  by  the 
combination  of  the  more  wealthy  parishioners, 
who  together  might  become  security  to  the  land- 
owner for  the  principal  rent.  Again,  village  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries,  enabling  the  labouring 
class  who  have  lived  a  worthy  life  to  gain  proper 
medical  advice  and  nursing  at  home,  are  working 
well  where  properly  managed,  and  are  fit  objects 
for  benevolent  co-operation.  But  besides  these 
there  is  still  another,  in  which  the  upper  classes 
may  do  much  good.  We  have  recently  heard 
much  of  co-operative  societies  for  reducing  the 
cost  of  provisions  and  preventing  extortion  on 
the  part  of  London  tradesmen.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  question  of  whether  such  societies 
are  desirable  or  beneficial  for  those  they  were 
originally  intended  to  assist,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  a  modification  of  them  may,  with  great 
advantage,  be  carried  out  in  villages  for  the 
supply  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  labouring 
popidation  in  rural  districts.  At  present  there 
has  been  very  little  experience  in  co-operative 
stores  in  villages.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  small  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
are  much  reduced  by  tribute  to  the  local  trades- 
men ;  and  with  so  little  to  spend  as  the  labourer 
has,  it  is  indeed  desirable  that  that  little  should 
purchase  as  much  as  it  can  be  made  to  do 
One  condition  would  be  paramoirnt,  and  that 
woidd  be,  that  ready  money  should  be  the  only 
means  of  purchase,  but  as  this  requirement 
would  produce  provident  and  careful  habits  it 
cordd  not  eventually  miUtate  against  success. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and 
Historical  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Miiy 
20.  A  lecture  on  "  Monasticism"  was  given  by 
Charles  Appletou,  Esq.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College, 
who  traced  its  history  and  described  the  various 
forms  which  it  had  assumed  at  different  ages,  and 
discussed  the  views  which  had  been  held  by  re- 
cent historical  writers  and  philosophers  on  the 
subject.  The  lecture  was  followed  by  some 
remarks  on  "  The  Recent  Discovery  of  M'all- 
paintings  on  the  Apse  of  Checkeudon  Church," 
by  E.  G.  Bruton,  Esq.  The  church  is  one  of 
those  rare  examples  of  an  original  apsidal  eastern 


end,  and  it  was  probably  built  early  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Mr.  Bruton  described  the  steps 
by  which  the  paintings  were  discovered,  and  his 
leasons  for  thinking  they  were  painted  shortly 
after  the  erection  of  the  church.  When  com- 
plete, they  consisted  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
equally  divided,  and  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  ^ 
walls,  north  and  south  of  the  east  window  ;  but 
the  southern  lialf  had  been  reduced  to  three  or 
part  of  four  figures  iu  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
the  insertion  of  a  window.  Some  parts  of  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour,  seated  on  a  throne,  with 
both  hands  raised  in  the  act  of  benediction,  were 
discovered  on  the  vault,  immediately  over  the 
east  window.  The  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  were  arranged  north  and  south  of  the  east 
window,  and  were  distinguished  by  being  placed 
in  panels  or  niches,  while  the  others  were  not  so 
separated ;  and  to  these  saints  the  church  is 
dedicated.  A  curious  ivory  carving  of  the 
eleventh  century  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Borlase, 
on  which  Professor  Westwood  made  some  inte- 
resting remarks. 

• 

PARLIAMENTARY   NOTES. 

On  Thursday  week  the  City  of  London  Gas  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  passed. 

On  Monday  night  Mr.  Henderson  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  why  so  much  time  had 
been  wasted,  and  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
building  purposes  allowed  to  pass  away,  without 
any  progress  having  been  made  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  county  courts  in  the  city  of  Dur- 
ham, Government  having  purchased  and  had  pos- 
session of  a  site  for  that  purpose  several  months, 
and  the  house  where  t  he  present  courts  were  held 
being  most  inconvenient  and  entirely  unfit  for  the 
conduct  of  public  business.  Mr.  Sclater- Booth  ex- 
plained that  the  purchase  of  the  premises  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  building  county  courts.  The 
reason  why  the  new  buildings  were  not  pi'oceeded 
with  was,  that  the  estimates  were  very  large,  and 
that  the  accommodation  could  be  provided  in  a 
much  better  manner  elsewhere. 

LABOUBERS'   DWELLINGS'   BILL. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  night,  Lord 
Chelmsford  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Artisans'  and  Laboirrers'  Dwellings'  Bill.  His 
lordship  expressed  himself  anxious  that  the 
measure  should  become  law  this  session  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  tend  so  greatly  to  promote 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes. 
He  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers 
of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  to  prove  that  the 
effect  of  overcrowding  in  our  large  towns 
was  something  terrible,  and  thought  that  the 
House  would  agree  wit.h  him  that  it  would  bo  a 
reproach  to  the  legislature  if  this  great  and  grow, 
iugevil  was  not  remedied.  Former  measures  of  a 
similar  character  have  proved  abortive,  first,  be- 
cause they  were  merely  permissive  and  next 
because  local  authorities  from  various  motives 
shrunk  from  using  the  powers  entrusted  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
infinitely  better  to  entrust  the  execution  of  the 
act  to  the  Board  of  Works.  Then  as  to  the  objec- 
tion of  local  taxation.  The  property  that  would 
be  destroyed  consisted  chiefly  of  two  storeyed 
houses,  and  by  replacing  them  with  buildings 
four  or  five  storeys  high  accommodation  would  be 
provided  for  an  immensely  increased  number  of 
tenants.  Thei-e  would  tlius  never  be  any  burden  on 
the  rates,  and  if  the  new  houses  were  sold  the  debt 
incurred  in  building  them  might  be  at  once  extin- 
guished. He  hoped  therefore  that  their  lordships 
would  give  a  second  reading  to  a  I  ill  which  would 
bringcomfort  and  health, and  he  might  add  decency, 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  families  to  which 
all  were  alike  strangers.  He  regretted  that  Lord 
Portman  should  have  suggested  its  reference  to  a 
select  committee  ;  but  feeling  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  struggle  against  such  a  proposal,  he 
would  reluctantly  assent  to  it.  He  should,  how- 
ever, himself  attend  the  committee,  and  he  was 
happy  to  add  that  he  had  secured  the  services  of 
a  noble  and  learned  lord  opposite.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  thoroughly  approved  of  the  measure 
and  expressed  himself  most  anxious  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  The  Bishop  of  London  said 
one  point  of  some  importance  was  the  difficulty 
which  was  often  experienced  in  obtaining  good 
titles  for  land  on  which  it  would  otherwise  be 
desirable  to  erect  improved  cottages.  An  instance 
of  this  had  occurred  in  the  very  heart  of  St. 
James's,  and  he  hoped  that  care  would   be  taken 
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in  the  more   complete   framing  of   this   measure 
that  this  difficulty  should    as    far    a3    possible    be 
obviated.     He  hoped  the   bill  would  be  so    dealt 
with  by  the  select  committee  that  it  would  prove 
an  efl'ective  measure,  in  which  case  be  was  sure  it 
would    be     of    incalculable      advantage    to     the 
metropolis     and     elsewhere.         Lord     Poitman 
said,   as  the   owner    of    a    considerable    amount 
of  house    property,    be    was  prepared,  notwith- 
standing    the     remarks     made    iu    the     news- 
paper referred  to   by  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
who  had  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  to 
oppose  in  its  present  form  a  great  deal  of  the  bill, 
and  to  take  upon  himself  the  peiil  witii  which  he 
and  others  who   might  take  a  similar  course  were 
threatened.       He  should  do  his    utmost  to    make 
the  bill  a  good  one,  instead  of  leaving  it,  as  it  was 
at  present,  the  most  crude  and  dangerous  piece  of 
legislation   that   for  a   long  period    had  come  up 
from  the  other  bouse  of   parliament.     He  wished 
to  point  out  that  it  was  impossible,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  trades  unions,  or  in  any  other  way, 
that  the  expense  of  the  buddings  it  was  intended 
to  erect  could  be  repaid  within  seven  years.     One 
fault  in  the    bill    was    that    it   did   not   require 
specifically  the  erection  of    dwellings  for   artisans 
and  labourers  :  it  simply  provided  for  the  erection 
of  dwellings  fit  for   human    habitation,   and   of 
course  under  such   a  generalisation   it  was  quite 
possible  to  erect  dwellings  suitable  for  their   lord- 
ships.     He  desired  to  point  out  as  an  omission  he 
had  noticed  in  the  present   bill  that  no  provision 
had  been   made  to  meet  the  case  of   tenants  for 
life  ;  and,  again,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a 
better  dtfinition  of  the  term  owner  than  was  given 
in  the  bill.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  Earl 
of  I'crby  each  cordially  supported  the  second  read- 
ing.    The  latter  nobleman  thought   that  the  bill 
failed  to  touch  one  serious  evil — the  overcrowding 
of  cottage  property.     Another  point  he  hoped  the 
committee  would    bear  in  mind    was  the  better 
definition  of  the  term  "  owner."     He  trusted  that 
an  arrangement  would  be  made  that  should  bring 
about  an  equal  distribution   of  the  burdens  upon 
property,   and   that  the  responsibility   of  owners 
would  be  carefull}'  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
^>  be  rtferred  to  a  select  committee. 
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WATER    SUPPLY    AST)    SANITARy 

MATTERS. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  Scotch  town  of 
Leven  experienced  considerable  loss  last  summer 
in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  verj'  few 
visitors,  many  being  doubtless  kept  away  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
place  w.a3  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  that  a 
severe  outbreak  of  cholera  had  occurred  iu  lSiji3. 
The  townspeople  accordingly  adopted  the  Police 
Act,  and  established  a  lioard  of  Commis.sioners, 
who  have  procured  for  the  town  a  good  water 
supply,  a  system  of  drainage,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  streets.  The  engi- 
neer's estimate  for  the  works  was  33  follows  ; — 
Water-works,  £1,201  15s.;  drainage,  ±1, 227  12s.; 
street  improvements,  £I,.32i  14s.— total, 
*3,754  Is.  The  plans  of  the  waterworks  were 
originally  furnished  by  Mr.  Sang,  Kircaldy,  but 
were  afterwards  altered  and  considerably  ex- 
tended by  Mr.  Andrew  Paterson,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Leven.  The  whole  of  the  drainage 
works  have  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Paterson,  and  under  his 
superintendence  ;  and  the  contracts  have  been  ex- 
ecuted by  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Co.,  contractors, 
Meigle. 

Colonel  Sir  W.  Denison,  Dr.  Frankland,  and 
Mr.  John  C.  Morton,  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  polhition  of  rivers,  held  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  at  St.  Helens,  on  Saturday, 
loto  the  pollution  of  the  Sankey  Brook  and  the 
St.  Helens  Canal,  whi^^h  receive  the  refuse  of  a 
l^rge  number  of  chemical  and  copper  smelting 
works.  The  Sankey  Brook  previous  to  the  erec- 
tionofthe.';e  manufactories,  was  a  clear  stream; 
hutit  is  now  so  polluted  that  in  some  pi-u-ts  of  the 
horough  it  emits  an  exceedingly  unpleasant 
'odour.  Fish  have  entirely  disappeared  from  its 
waters.  The  Commissioners  purpose  to  forward  a 
number  of  qiieries  to  the  witnesses  whose  names 
they  have  obtained,  and  afterwards  to  hold  a 
;  lurther  investigation. 
^  A  bill  has  been  brought  in  bv  Mr.  Clive,  Mr. 
ijoldney,  Mr.  Neate,  and  Mr.  Wyld',  to  make  better 
profision  for  facilitating  and  regulatin<i  the  sup- 
ply of  pure  water  in  cities,  towns,  and  districts 
ihroughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


OHunonES   and   cbapels. 

The  chief  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has 
been  laid  at  Sivindon.  The  style  is  Decorated 
Ciothic.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  nearly 
1,100  persona.  The  chapel  is  tJOft.  6in.  wide,  SSft. 
long,  and  20ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Mr.  T. 
S.  Lansdowne,  of  Swindon,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  T.  Barrett,  of  the  same  p:ace,  the  contractor. 

On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone  was 
laid  of  a  new  church  for  the  parish  of  Mordiogton, 
near  Berwick.  The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic,  and 
the  church  is  to  accommodate  170  persons,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £1,200. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Barnstaple,  which  was 
only  completed  in  1S47,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£10,000,  has  been  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
complete  dilapidation.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
resolved  to  almost  entirely  rebuild  it  at  a  cost  of 
about  £2  000.  The  architect  of  the  restoration  is 
Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A. ;  the  contractors  are  M--.  J. 
Pulsford  (stonemason),  Mr  J.  Cocks  (builder), 
Mr.  John  HartnoU  ^carpenter).  On  the  corner 
stone,  at  the  east  end,  which  might  be  moved  by 
a  push,  is  inscribed  '■  Built  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone."  It  seems  a  pity 
that  the  builler  did  not  depend  a  little  more  on 
the  strength  of  his  material  foundations. 

Willesborough  Parish  Church  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  last,  after  complete  restoration  and  en- 
largement, under  the  superintendence  o^  Mr.  I. 
Pearson. 

On  Saturday  hvst  the  corner  stone  of  a  new 
Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools  was  laid  at  West 
Vale,  near  Halifax.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£2,000. 

The  parish  church  at  Moulton,  in  the  county  of 
Linctiln,  has  just  been  reopened  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese,  after  having  undergone 
considerable  repairs  and  restoration.  It  is  one  of 
those  largo  churches  for  which  the  county  is  so 
famous,  and  consists  of  an  Early  Pointed  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles  92ft.  by  olft.,  a  Per'pendicu- 
l,ar  chancel  48ft.  by  20tt.,  and  western  tower  and 
spire  about  170l't.  in  height.  A  new  south  porch 
takes  the  place  of  a  comparatively  modern  one 
of  poor  design,  and  a  vestry  with  organ  chamber 
h.i3  been  added  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
The  new  seats  and  doors  are  of  English  oak.  the 
walls  atid  windows  have  been  restored,  and  the 
roofs  repaired  and  re-covered  with  lead.  The  cost 
of  the  work  has  been  upwards  of  £3,000,  and  to 
meet  this  outlay  the  parish  have  agreed  to  borrow 
£2,000,  the  remainder  being  raised  by  subsc  ip- 
tions.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Lynn,  irnder  the 
dirCLtion  of  the  architect,  Mr.  William  Smith,  of 
John-street,  Adelphi. 

On  Tuesday,  May  1ft,  a  new  church  was 
opened  at  Melton,  near  Woodbridge.  The  style  is 
Decor.ated  English,  and  the  architect,  F.  B.^rnes, 
F.R.I. B.A,  of  Ipswich.  The  church  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle  ;  the  enrire  length 
islU6ft,and  the  width  of  nave  and  aide  COft. 
The  building  is  of  Kentish  rag  with  Bath  stone 
quoins  and  dressings ;  on  the  south  side  is  the 
tower  and  spire  rising  to  a  height  of  ^Oft.  The 
lower  ])aru  is  used  as  a  porch,  above  which  is 
placed  the  clock,  the  gift  of  .1.  Packe,  E.^q  ,  of 
Melton  Lodge.  The  internal  fittings  are  all  of 
oak.  without  oil  or  varnish  of  any  kind.  The 
benches  iu  the  nave  are  quite  plain,  those  in  the 
chancel  have  carved  poppy  heads.  The  entire 
building  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
£4,000,  which  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Henry  Luff,  of  Ipswich,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Episcopal 
Church  was  laid  at  Kelso  on  Monday.  The 
church,  which  is  to  cost  £^,500,  consists  in  plan 
of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel,  with 
organ  chamber  on  north  side,  and  vestry.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  se  ited  for  a  congregation  of 
about  S-IO,  and  the  chancel  is  stalled  for  priests 
and  choir.  The  style  adopted  is  Early  Geometric 
Gothic.  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the 
architect. 

Another,  and  the  last  but  one,  of  a  series  of 
carved  panels  illustrating  Old  Testament  history, 
has  been  placed  in  the  canopies  of  the  choir 
stalls  in  Ely  Cathedral.  The  work  of  renovating 
the  defective  portion  of  the  south  walls  and  but- 
tresses  of  the  choir  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.       ' 


On  Holy  Thursd.iy  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  was  laid  at 
Burton  in  Lonsdale,  Yorkshire.  The  building 
will  be  in  the  Early  English  stylo  of  architecture, 
and  will  comprise  a  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel, 
north  porch,  with  tower  and  organ  chamber  on  the 
south  side,  and  a  vestry  on  the  n  irth.  A  tower, 
with  spire,  will  rise  to  tli.!  beiijht  of  130ft. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  fur  350  persons, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  between  £7,000  and 
£S,000.  Jlr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

A  new  We.sley.an  Chapel  ,at  Hendon  was  opened 
on  the  1,'ith  inst  Mr.  John  Tilhnan,  of  Sunder- 
laud,  w.is  tho  .architect,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Tone  the 
contractor.  Tho  chapel,  with  its  vestries,  ad- 
jacent schools,  and  playgrounds,  occupi'S  a  plot 
ufgruund  soft  iu  breadth  l>y  17tjft.  in  length.  It 
is  built  of  freestone,  iu  regular  courses,  the  outer 
surface  of  tho  stone  being  left  rough.  The  chapel 
will  accommodate  from  bOO  to  1,000  people. 

BLTLDINQS. 

The  Commercial  Bink  of  Scotland  have  just 
completeda  new  bank  at G.d.a3hiel3.  It  is  in  tho 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  three  storeys  in 
height,  and  relieved  by  elaborately  carved  bands, 
cornices,  pilasters,  floral  tresses  and  lion's 
heads.     Mr.  David  Rhynd  is  the  architect. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  attractions  of  New 
Brighton,  an  improving  watering  j^lace  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  is  the  erection  of  a 
promenade  pier.  It  is  in  connection  with  the 
landing-stage,  Viut  occupies  a  considerably  higher 
level,  and  consists  of  an  embayed  platform,  rest- 
ing on  iron  pillars  sunk  into  the  rock.  It  is  554ft. 
in  length,  and  varies  in  breadihfrom  70ft.  to  130ft. 
Two  pagodas  have  been  erected  on  the  pro- 
menade, which  are  used  as  bazaars. 

Within  a  fortnight  the  erection  of  a  block  of 
buildings  will  he  commenced  at  Hanging  Water, 
Sheffield,  for  the  accommodation  of  forty-eight 
poor  people.  The  buildings  will  consist  of  thirty- 
six  almshouses,  the  cost  of  which,  about  £24,000, 
will  be  borne  by  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  the  master 
cutler.  Mr.  Firth  will  provide  for  the  allowance 
of  7s.  a  week  each  to  the  single  and  10s.  a  week  to 
the  married  occupants.  The  site  will  cover  two 
acres  of  land. 

The  people  of  New  South  W.ales  have  resolved 
to  erect  an  hospital  as  a  mark  of  their  thankfulness 
for  the  escape  of  Prince  Alfred  from  assassination. 
The  hospital  is  to  bear  his  name.  L^pwards  of 
£4,000  has  been  already  subscribed. 

A  new  bank  for  Lloyd's  Banking  Company  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Longton,  Stalfordshire. 
The  building  will  be  a  plain  subst.intial  erection, 
consistiLg  of  bank  and  suitable  premises  with 
manager's  resi'lence,  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  J.  Burrell,  architect,  and  built  of  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Barlow, 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  was  accepted,  subject  to 
certain  conditions.  The  building  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  new  boys'  school  has  been  opened  at  Led- 
bury, by  the  liberality  of  a  townsman.  The 
building  includes  a  school,  cl.iss  roomi,  and  a 
mister's  liouse,  and  has  been  eieoted  at  a  cost  of 
£1  629  17s.  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  ICempson, 
architect,  of  Hereford. 

On  Tuesday  the  foundation  stone  of  Holy 
Trinity  Ragged  Schools  w.is  laid  at  Toxtelh- 
park,  iiear  Liverpool.  The  estiravted  cost  will  bo 
about  £1,600.  The  building,  which  will  be  of 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate between  300  and  400  children,  there 
being  two  pi-incipal  room.^  one  of  which  is  to  be 
used  as  a  lecture  room,  besides  a  class  room.  Mr. 
George  Williams  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Muir  the  contractor. 

A  building,  for  the  use  of  the  Uoy.al  Geo. 
graphical  Society,  is  to  be  built  facing  the 
Thames  Embankment,  the  site  having  been  pro- 
mised by  the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands. 

The  directors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Com- 
pany are  about  to  build  a  new  musical  and 
theatrical  structure,  and  h.ave  called  for  tenders. 
Builders  wishing  to  tender  mav  apply  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Frederick  Peck,  15,  Furnival's  Inn, 
E.C.  The  company  offered  premiums  for  designs, 
and,  after  awarding  the  fir.st  to  Mr.  Kuightley, 
and  the  second  to  Mr.  Gile.«,  6nally  determined, 
under  certain  condi  ions,  to  entrust  the  execution 
of  the  work  to  their  own  architect,  and  they  have 
done  so. 
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TO  C0BRESP0NDENT3. 

Notice. — Cases  for  b'mding  the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 

To  OCR  Re.u>ers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  anv  of  oui 
n^len  wlio  will  favour  U3  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
temitlated  or  in  progress  ill  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  onlioiry  bu.»i 
neas  of  the  Paper  should  be  aildresaed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVE.NT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice— The  BUILDING  NEWS  mserU  advertise- 
ments for  ••  BITUATIO.N'S  WANTED,"  to.,  at  ONF 
SHILLING  for  the  fii^t  Twentv-four  Words. 


examples  for  terra-cotta,  one  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties in  preparing  designs  for  thi.i  material  being 
the  small  size  of  the  blocks,  requiring  a  style  of 
oruament  which  may  break  up  the  Hat  surfaces 
and  hide  the  number  and  unevenness  of  the 
joints. — I  am,  &c,  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 


Keceived— H.  E.  M  -I.  R.  T.— I.  H.  C— B.  W.  W.— 
•W  ,1  H.— F  C  I.— A.  S.-C.  B  A.-W.  H.  D.— W.  L.— 
I  R  -I  A  H.-I.B.  N.— I.  aiulT.  H.— L  M.  S.— A.  U. 
D.—H.  H  S.— T.  G.— ■'  Not  for  Joseph."— C.  B.  A.— R.  M. 
and  Son  — r.  A.— W.  R.  C,  with  photographs  of  designs  of 
Manchester  new  Toniiliall.—JS.  il.  and  Son,— I.  R.  T.— F. 
F.  -  W.  R. 

Erratcm. — .\  mistake  occurred  in  our  announcement  hist 
week  inrelereiiceto  the  new  warehouses  about  to  be  erected 
in  Huddei-sfield.  It  shoiild  have  been  stated  that  the  ware 
bouses  were  to  be  erected  on  the  estateof  SirJ  W.  Ramsdeu, 
and  that  the  architect  selected  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Crosslaud. 


fcrcspouiiciia. 


UTILISATION  OF  WASTE  HEAT. 

Sn;,— B.v  Mr.  Sldvvards's  letter  in  your  last  week's  impres- 
sion 1  fear  he  has  altogether  misunderstood  tho  remarks 
made  bv  me  on  the  utilisation  of  waste  heat.  I  beg  to 
state  that  1  took  no  credit  for  introducing  a  new  idea  or 
even  a  new  system  of  w.arming  and  ventilation,  but  simply 
an  attempt  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  form  to  make  use 
of  the  w.aste  heat  from  the  rooms  mostly  used  for  increas- 
ing the  temperature  of  bedrooms;  and  this  not  obtained 
only  from  tho  kitchen  file,  but  also  from  the  ordinary  re- 
gister stoves. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  act  in  an  "  ungracious  and  unjust 
manner,  or  to  make  use  of  others'  ideas  and  start  them  as 
my  own,  but  I  fear  that  it  would  be  uninteresting  to  your 
readers,  and  aUiiost  impossible  without  taking  up  much  of 
your  space,  to  enter  into  this  subiect ;  but  I  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  taking  an  early  opportunity  of  talking  the 
matter  over  with  4ir  Edwards.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
means  of  e.tpressiug  the  pleasure  Ihave  bad  in  reading  Mr. 
Kdwaids's  book  (and  wliicli  I  have  already  twice  expressed 
at  the  Association),  and  I  beg  to  assure  him  it  w.as  simply 
in  furtherance  of  his  views,  and  not  from  any  wish  of  uiiue 
to  compete  with  him,  that  1  bestowed  a  little  attention  on 
the  experience  of  others.  Trusting  this  letter  will  remove 
any  false  impression  in  Mr.  Edwards's  mind,— I  am,  &«., 
J.  Douglass  Mathews. 


MR.   MOORE'S   DECORATIONS. 

To   the  Editor  of  the    EciLDiNQ  News. 

Sir, — In  a  prominent  position  on  a  screen  at 
the  Architectural  Exhibition  is  a  coloured  section 
of  the  new  Queen's  Theatre,  showing  a  certain 
scheme  of  decoration,  as  "  suggested  by  Mr. 
Albert  Moore."  Appreciating  as  I  do  Mr.  Moore's 
painting,  his  harmonies  of  colour,  and  the  Greek 
reliuemeut  which  he  always  manages  to  infuse 
into  his  work,  be  it  mere  chalk  sketch  or  finished 
painting,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such 
an  artist  could  have  introduced  such  colours  as 
those  we  see  in  this  section.  If  we  are  to  accept 
this  drawing  as  an  indication  of  Mr.  Moore's 
capability  to  deal  with  tlie  whole  question  of  in- 
ternal decoration,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Moore's  chances 
of  commissions  fur  this  sort  of  work  are  but  poor. 
I  do  not  deny  the  admiiable  treatment,  sim. 
plicity,  and  harmony  of  the  oruament,  and  the 
colour  of  the  detail  is  in  ma:iy  respects  excellent, 
and  such  as  we  should  expect  from  this  artist  ; 
but  the  general  tone  of  colour  upou  pit,  wall,  and 
fittings  is  quite  enough  to  prevent  this  design 
from  ever  being  carried  out.  It  is  hardly  credi- 
ble that  the  painter  of  "Azalias"  .could  have 
been  guilty  of  suggesting  such  a  drawing,  and 
yet  we  are  bound  to  conclude  so,  seeing  that  the 
only  alternative  would  be  to  suppose  that  some 
one  had  altered  Mr.  Moore's  suggestions  or  draw- 
ing, a  course  so  impertinent  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  anyone  could  be  guilty  of  it. — I  am, 
&o.,  A.   Z. 

TERRA-COTTA    AVINDO'W— CEETOSA. 

Sir, — You  allude  in  your  last  issue  to  the 
maguificent  case  of  the  lower  window  of  the  Cer- 
tosa,  near  Pavia,  which  lias  been  lately  aciiuired 
by  the  Suuth  Kensington  Museum.  I  venture  to 
point  out  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  description  — 
namely,  with  respect  to  tho  material  in  which 
this  window  is  executed.  Terra-cotta  of  the  dee|i 
red  colour  prevalent  in  the  north  of  Italy  is 
largely  employed  in  the  decoration  of  tlie  other 
fronts  of  tho  building,  and  ii  the  cloisters,  but 
the  west  front,  which  contains  tho  window  in 
question,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  richly 
decorated  fayade  in  Europe,  is  entirely  of  marble 
The  character  of  the  design  would  naturally  lead 
anyone  un.icquainled  with  the  actual  building  to 
infer  that  terr.i-cotta  must  hive  been  employed, 
but  pio'oably  from  the  wisli  to  bestow  on  the 
principal  front  a  more  costly  and  valued  m.aterial, 
marble  has  been  made  use  of  here,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case  in  brick  buildings  of  this  period 
in  Italy,  The  marble  chosen  seems  to  havo  been 
impregnated  Largely  with  veins  of  iron  and  other 
impurities,  and  in  tlio  lapse  of  ages  varied  and 
richly  coloured  stains  have  spread  over  many  of 
the  blocks,  thereby  imparting  to  the  front  a  tint 
much  resembling  the  appearance  of  the  terracotta 
work  in  England  at  the  present  day.  The  details 
of  the  oinanunt  of  the  Certosa  richly  deserve  the 
attention  of  tlie  designer  asi,  from  their  great 
variety,  the  lowness  of  their  relief,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  adapted  to  and  spread 
over  the  surface,  they  are  eminently  suited   as 


[S7- ]_MANAGEMENT  OF  HIP— What  method  can 
recommended  for  overcoming  the  objection  of  a  hip  cutting 
a  main  quoin,  as  hereunder  depicted,  the  walls  being  built? 
— F. 


[878.] -HANGING  PAPER.-Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  where  X  can  get  old  bedroom  or  other 
paper  matched  ?  Perhaps  there  is  some  such  house  in  the 
trade  where  builders  and  others  resort  to  when  they  re- 
quire anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  inr|Uired  evei'ywhere, 
but  hitherto  unsuccessfully.— A  Subscriber. 


Inttrtomnuuiiciiiicrit. 


ai! 


QUESTIONS. 

[869.]— AWARD  AND  AWARD  MAPS  —Is   there  any 

othce  in  London  where  copies  of  awards  andaward  maps  by 

the  commissioners  appointej    to    map  out   the   different 

parishes  in  England  are  deposited  ? — M. 


[SJO.]— DIFFERENTIALS.— Will  any  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  oblige  by  informing  me  through  Intercoiu- 
mnnication  what  are  the  differentials  of  the  foUowinge  illa- 
tions, so  that  the  values  of  B  and  D  in  them  may  be  of 
minimum  value?  And  also  if  any  of  the  equations  can  be 
expressed  in  a  shorter  or  more  concise  form?  W  and  H  in 
the  ei  I  nations  being  constant  quantities  ;  B  and  D  being  the 
variable. — X  -i-  Y. 

B-l-  D 
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[STl.]-LliIESTONE  AND  EARTHENWARE  PIPE 
SEWERS,  — I  would  thank  some  of  your  readers  to  answer 
the  following:— Whether  will  a  sewer  made  of  limestone. 
ISin.  square,  or  an  earthenware  pipe  sewer,  deliver  the  moat 
sewage  if  buth  have  equal  fall  ?  And  how  many  cottages 
would  either  of  them  drain  with  a  fall  of  1  iu  240. — 
A.  B.  C. 


[S79.]— GREENOCK  DOCKS.— Being  a  competitor  for 
Greenock  Docks,  a  plan  of  which  I  sent  ou  Iha  30th 
March  last, and  hearing  nothing  about  it  iu  yourBuiLDiNO 
Niiws,  to  which  I  am  a  subscriber,  could  you  inform  me, 
through  your  columns,  if  any  decision  has    been  come  to? 

W.  Nicholson,  46,  Wesley -street,  Birkenhead. 


[SSO.]— SCARFING  TIMBER.— I  should  like  to  know 
the  best  way  of  scarfing  two  half  balks  of  timber,  l2ft.  by  6ft. ; 
and  also  what  are  the  advantages  of  the  different  ways  of 
joining  a  rafter  to  a  tie  beam  in  a  trussed  roof  Is  a  bolt 
best,  or  a  strap?- Carpenter. 


[872  ]- -TUBE  WELLS. — Canyon  give  me  any  informa- 
tion ou  the  American  tube  well  system,  as  to  cost,  &c.,  and 
facility,  by  its  means,  of  procuring  a  supply  of  water?— 
W.  C.  (Ed'inburgh.) 

[A  short  account  of  the  system  appeared  in  an  article  ou 
"Artesian  Wells"  in  Buildixg  News,  No.  077.] 


[873.]— INCLINED  BARS.- Will  any  of  your  numerous 

correspondents  solve  the  following  question  for  me?— I  Iiave 

10  TONS  10  TONS     '^^  upiifrht  bur  of  iron  with  ten 

OA:n  tons  upon  it,  as  represented  iu 

Cv/  the  figure.     What  should  be  the 

diameter  of  the  liar,  supposing 
it  to  bo  round,  to  safely  support 
the  weight?  Secondly,  suupose 
I  incline  the  bar,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  at  an  angle  of  00  deg.  to 
the  horizon,  and  place  the  tame 
weight  upon  it,  what  should  be  its  diameter  now?  How 
much  is  the  bar  weakened  by  placing  it  in  »  sloping  posi- 
tion?—Student. 


[874.]— EXPANSION  OF  RAILS. -How  is  tho  expan- 
Bion  of  rails  in  the  direction  of  their  length  pruviikd  I'nr  ; 
and  what  would  bo  the  actual  expuibiou  of  a  rail,  snp- 
posingit  were  100ft.  in  length?  — M.  M. 

[375.]— FORM  OF  GIRDERS.— What  is  the  reason  that 
some  of  the  bridges  carrying  tho  various  i-ftUways  in  and 
ahout  London  over  the  streets  are  of  dlffereut  shapes  to  the 
others  ?  Why  should  some  have  tbo  tops  curved  from  the 
contro  to  the  ends,  and  others  be  quite  straight  right 
through  ?  Is  it  merely  a  fancy  of  the  engineer,  or  is  there 
any  real  difference  in  tho  strength  of  the  girders  by  the 
Khiq>o  btiing  altered?  Some  information  ou  this  subject 
would  be  a  favour  to— An  Old  Scbscrider. 


[876]-GE0RGE    FIELD    ON   CHROMATICS.— Wi'l 

you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  kindly  inform  me,  through 
Intercommunication,  where  I  can  get  a  work  by  Geoigo 
Fiehl  called  "  Chrumatica,  or  iho  Analogy,  Harmony,  and 
Philosophy  of  Colourn,"  and  the  price  of  the  same?— A 
Painter. 


[SSI.]— FLOW  OF  WATER.— Couldauyofthecontribu- 
tors  to  "  Intercommunication"  inform  me  what  is  the  best 
shape  for  a  brick  drain  having  about  eight  square  feet  of 
suptirficial  water  way  ;  and  also  if  it  should  have  an  invert 
or  not,  and  be  built  in  moi-tai*  or  Roman  cement  ?-C.  P. 


[882.]— PARALLEL  RULER.— Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  "Intercommuni- 
catiun"  columns,  which  is  the  most  correct  instrumeut  to 
use  for  drawing  parallel  lines?  1  have  tried  the  ordinary 
hinged  ruler,  but  find  it  extremely  inaccurate ;  and  the 
other  kind,  which  runs  on  small  wheels,  is  not  much  better 
when  worked  over  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  1  should  be 
much  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  give  me  their  owu  expe- 
rience upon  the  point. — Draughtsman. 


REPLIES. 

[854.] -RAMPING  TWIST.— Take  the  quarter  circle  as 
a  base.  Its  tangents  n  b  meeting  as  a  centre,  set  up  c  J 
any  height  required  ;  find  tho  foci  to  strike  the  ellipse,  as 
per  dotted  lines,  upon  the  major  axis  ;  with  two  pins  and  a 


thread  complete  the  same.  The  level  for  its  section  is 
taken  from  tlie  angle  ri,  and  the  perspective  shows  its  ap- 
plication,— M. 

[S54.]  -In  answer  to  "  Amateur  Foreman,"  I  beg  to  say, 
taking  it  as  a  wing  wallto  an  embankment,  the  top  of  wall 
would  have  to  coincide  witli  the  slope  or  batter  of  the  em- 
bankment, and  which  would  be  an  oblique  section  of  ft 
cylinder.     In  the  accompanying  sketch,  A  being  the  plan  of 
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wall,  B  the  section  of  embankment,  divide  the  plan  A  into 
any  convenient  number  of  stones,  and  from  each  of  the 
divisions  draw  parallel  lines  meetmg  the  section  line  B  in 
the  points  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  and  from  these  points  draw  oirii- 
nates  perpendicular  to  the  sectional  line  in  li\  and  translor 
the  lines  1,  1,  &c..  in  A  to  1,  1,  ifea,  iu  W  ;  then  draw  tho 
curved  lino  tlirough  these  points,  which  will  give  the  curve 
on  tho  top  of  wall.  To  get  tlio  development  or  the  eleva- 
tion stretched  out,  prolong  the  lino  «  ^  in  A  to  r  in  C,  and 
take  the  distance  M"  iu  the  compass,  and  prick  off  the  same 
number  on  the  straight  line  to  i  ;  then  from  these  raise  psr- 
pendicnlar  lines  meeting  horizontal  lines  drawn  from  the 
points  1.  2,  3  «Sic.,  in  B  and  intersecting  each  other  in  the 
points  1',  2',  3',  (tc,  in  C,  and  a  line  drawn  through  these 
points  givoa  your  curved  elevation,  stretched  out,  and  to 
which  curve  you  must  finish  the  top  of  your  wall  under  the 
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coping.  Draw  the  arc/  in  B,  and  divide  it  into  as  many 
parts  as  you  liave  stones  in  the  copiug,  aud  one  of  those 
divisions  gives  the  iingle  or  twist  in  the  bed  of  each  stone. 
— S.  Lewis. 


[StjO]— TWISTED  WALL. -If  "  Aspirant  "  will  insert  .1 
plan  I  will  endeavour  to  give  him  an  easement  for  the 
same. — M. 

{864.]_POLISHED  GRANITE.— In  reply  to  your  corre- 
apondeut  "  Hard  Stone."  I  may  state  that  the  invariable 
method  of  polishing  granite  here  is  by  rubbing  the  stoue 
with  sand  and  water  until  all  tool  marks  hi've  disappeared 
aud  an  even  surface  is  obtained  ;  then  rub  witli  emery 
powder  until  quite  smooth,  aud  a  dim  gloss  appein"s  ; 
histly,  with  putty  powder  (peroxide  of  tin),  which  briujjs 
the  surface  to  the  reouired  finish.  The  tools  used  are 
simply  pieces  of  cast  metal ;  at  the  last  process  a  piece  of 
atroDg  felt  next  the  stone.  If  he  is  to  polish  by  hand 
laboui  he  will  rejuire  to  exercise  a  little  patience,  ivs  it  is  a 
glow  process — Aberijosias,  Aberdeen. 


[865. J— THEORY    OF    PUMPS.— Your  correspondent  is 
at  fault  by  saying  *'  that  water  cannot  be  rjiised  by  means 

of  a  syphon  unless 
the  level  of thesource 
of  supply  is  hiyher 
than  the  top  of  the 
bend."  The  fact  is, 
if  the  discharge  end 
of  a  syphon  be  lower 
tliKU  the  supply  end 
the  w.nter  will  rise  to 
a  lieight  correspond- 
iiig  to  the  amount 
of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  supply.  Thus,  A  B.  source  of  sup- 
ply ;  D,  embankment  ;  E,  discharge  end.  I  have  seen 
water  raised  trova  a  quarry  bottom  3uft.  right  up  the  rock. 
— Aberdosia.v. 

[865  ]  —The  writer  of  the  article  on  this  subject  is  in 
error  when  he  says  that  the  level  of  the  source  of  supply  iu 
the  caseuf  trausportiug  water  by  means  of  a  syphon,  mn.'^t 
be  higher  than  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the  syphon;  it  is  only 
necessary  that  it  should  be  above  the  outlet.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  short  arm  of  a  syphon  must  iR)t 
exceed  about  30ft  in  perpendicular  heiglit,  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  water  al)Ove  that  being  equal  to  thepres^un 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  the  lifting  power  in  a  syphon 
— H.  Bessted,  Maidstone. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  master  masons  of  Crielf  received  an  intimation  last 
week  demanding  the  advance  of  a  halfpenny  per  hour,  but 
they  were  nearly  all  unanimous  in  refusing  the  request. 
The  result  of  the  masters'  refusal  wa.>*  that  the  whole  of  the 
journeymen  ceased  to  work  on  Thursday  week. 

The  Birmingham  masons'  labourei-s,  tjikiug  advantage  of 
the  present  mjxsons'  strike,  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
masters  expre.ssing  theii"  dotermiuatiou  not  to  work  under 
4fd.  per  hour. 

A  number  of  the  Bolton  master  painters  have  concede*! 
the  demand  made  .some  time  ago  by  their  workmen  for 
an  increase  of  wa'.;es,  for  which  the  men  have,  through  the 
local  papei-s,  published  their  ■'  hearty  aud  siucere  thauks." 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIKS, 

The  directors  of  the  Standard  Investment  and  Buihiing 
Society,  Edinburgh,  have  issued  their  teuth  annual  report. 
The  total  recei])t8  have  reached  the  sum  of  £ 2-29,. 't 'J 9,  being 
an  increase  of  i;67,05;i  upon  the  previous  year.  The  profits 
of  the  society  amouuted  duriug  1SU7  to  £!t,309  17s.  lid.,  of 
which  £6,447  lis.  fHl.  have  been  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
iuterest  to  shareholders  and  depositora;  £764  38.  Sd.  to 
defraying  cost  of  management ;  £367  188,  Id.  for  office 
expenses  ;  and  the  balance,  £1,S19  18s.  lid.,  to  the  credit  of 
the  reserve  fund. 


[S66.]— FLINT  WALLS.— ^n  authority  on  flint  walls 
Baj-s  that  they  should  not,  if  intended  for  durability,  be  less 
than  two  feet  thick.  It  should  be  built  slowly  and  solidly, 
flushed  up  with  stifl",  strong  mortar,  compounded  of  quick- 
setting  stone  lime  and  coarse  sharp  sand,  free  from  loam. 
As  flint  is  a  n  on -absorbent,  brick  and  tiles  are  often  worked 
into  the  middle  of  the  walls  to  assist  in  the  indviration  of 
the  mortar  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  economy,  lumps  of  hard 
chalk,  pebbles,  and  flat-bedded  stones  ai'e  frequently  u^ed 
as  the  principal  comixments  of  the  core  or  middle  of  the 
wall.  The  work  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  during  its 
erection,  as  well  as  subsequently ;  frost  is  found  soon  to 
level  the  work  while  saturated  with  water.  Flint  walls 
are  strengthend  by  lacing  courses  formed  of  bricks  three  or 
four  courses  deep,  not  generally  showing  outside.  At  Cam- 
bridge, Brandon,  aud  elsewhere,  they  do  show,  aud  are  used 
every  two  or  tliree  feet.  The  object  is  not  only  to  get  a 
continuous  bond  but  to  bring  the  work  to  a  level  bed.  and 
again  start  fair.  When  round  flints  are  split,  and  the 
thicker  portion  is  kept,  as  usual,  at  the  iace  of  the  wall, 
driving  rains  are  easily  conducted  by  the  iucHnation  of  the 
upper  bed  of  each  course  to  the  middle  of  the  wall,  and  by 
keeping  it  damp  conduce  to  its  decay  ;  but  as  flints  are 
seldom  split  at  right  angles  to  their  axis,  they  can  be  so 
Idid  in  the  work  as  to  be  flush  on  the  face  as  well  as  level, 
and  the  lower  bed  must  be  firmly  pinned  up  with  frag- 
meuts.  It  is  desirable  that  cavities  for  drainage,  with 
exit  holes  at  the  plinth  level,  be  formed  iu  the  middle  of 
the  wall  by  building  in  rods  of  wood  or  iron  vertically  and 
drawing  them  up  as  the  work  progi'esses.  The  face  is  some- 
times finished  by  inserting  in  the  mortiir  joints  gallets,  or 
the  sharp  fractured  bits  of  flint  when  the  work  is  galleted 
f>r  garre  ted.— Bookworm. 


(668. ]— ENTASIS  OF  A  COLUMN.— "  J.  P.  O.^'  will  find 
the  best  method  of  giving  the  entasis  to  a  column  by  using 
the  instrument  invented  by  Nicomede.'?,  and  described  by 
Bloudel  in  his  work  "  Resolution  des  <juatre  pricipaux 
problems  d'  Architecture,''  andmore  recently  by  Nicholson, 
in  his  "Practical  Builder,"  published  by  Kelley,  Pater- 
Boattr  row,  Vignold  gives  a  method  by  lines,  but  "J.  P.  O.' 
will  find  Nicholson  work  the  best  for  the  purpose  aud  the 
quickest.  As  regards  "  J.  P.  O.'s"  second  request,  there  are 
BO  many  works  on  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture  that  it 
makes  it  difficult  to  recommend  any  one  without  knowing 
the  purpose  "J.  P.  U."  wants  it  for,  whether  professionally 
or  not.  "Architecture  Orders,"  by  W.  H.  Leeds  (Weale's 
Series),  can  be  got  for  Is. — W.  R.  Atkinson,  Meckfield. 

[86s.]— "  Nicholson's  Five  Orders  of  Architecture  "  di- 
recta: — Divide  the  height  of  column  into  four  parts,  and 
the  difference  l^etween  its  diameter  at  base  and  at  necking 
ilfio  into  lour  parts  ;  upon  an  arc  describing  its  lower  cir- 
cumference square  up  the  foui-  latter  parts  to  cut  the 
former,  and  through  the  points  of  intereection  draw  a 
regular  curve.  The  diminution  difters  with  the  order  ; 
and,  ac&irding  to  some  authorities,  columns  should  com- 
niecoe  to  diminish  at  one-third  their  height,  the  tlimmu- 
tion  being,  in  some  cases,  one-sixth  the  diameter  at  base; 
hi  others,  S  minutes  (60  minutes  1  diameter).  "  J-eed's 
Five  Orders,"  the  above  quoted  work,  G wilt's,  and 
"Chamber's  Architecture,"  an  anonymous  work  printed  for 
J.  Taylor,  Architectxiral  Library,  High  Holborn,  and  rare 
ttldom  used,  aud  much  abused  'Batty  Laugley,"  are  a  few 
of  the  many  good  works  of  reference  upon  the  orders, 
Vitruius,  Palladio,  and  "the  Athenian  Stuart,"  are,  of 
course,  the  authorities.- F. 


It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a  sUitue  to  the  memory  of 
the  lat3  Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  of  Liverpool.  The  subscrip- 
tionato  the  memorial  fund  amount  to  about  £3,000. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Important  to  Contbactoks. — Vigers  v.  Peto. 
— This  was  an  action  a^rainst  Sir  Moi  ton  Pete  by 
a  contractor  who  had  contracted  to  Curry  away 
the  materials  extracted  in  making  the  excava- 
tions for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company; 
and  the  question  was  as  to  the  construotiou  of 
the  contract,  which  was  that  the  plaintiff  should 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4J,  per  cubic  yard  fur 
the  materials  carted  and  carried  away.  The 
point  was  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  per 
cubic  "  yard — whether  that  meant  the  yard  in 
situ  {i.e  J  BB  the  soil  lay  in  the  earth,)  or  the 
yard,  as  it  was  measured  afier  excavation  when 
the  materials  were  loose.  The  difference  would 
be  enormous  ;  a  matter  of  some  thousands  of 
pounds.  At  the  trial,  however,  the  plaintiff 
failed,  the  construction  put  upon  the  contract 
being  adverse  to  him  ;  evidence  being  adduced 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  (which  was  objected 
to  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiti',  but  received)  to 
show  that  the  phrase  was  understood  by  con- 
tractors in  the  sense  opposite  to  that  for  which 
the  plaintiff  contended — viz.,  in  the  sense  that  a 
cubic  yard  means  a  yard  of  earth  as  it  lies  in 
itu.  Upon  this  construe  tion  the  plaintiff  would 
already  have  been  paid;  on  the  contrary  view 
ho  would  be  entitled  to  recover  some  thousands 
more.  The  question  was  whether  the  evidence 
was  admissible,  and  whether  the  plaintiff's  view 
of  the  contract  was  the  right  one — that  the 
cubic  yard  meant  the  yard  of  earth  as  it  lr\y 
loose  after  excavation.  After  a  long  argument 
and  some  deliberation,  the  Lord  Chief  Justic  ■ 
pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  favour 
of  the  defendant.  Taking  tlie  wordi^  as  thi^y 
stood,  it  might  be  that  the  plai^itiff's  view  would 
be  right  ;  but,  taking  them  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  were  understood  in  the  busiuess,  according 
to  the  finding  of  the  jury  (upon  evidence  the 
court  deemed  admissible),  the  defendant's  view 
was  the  right  one — that  "  per  cubic  yard  " 
meant  the  earth  as  it  stood  before  excavation. 
The  other  learned  judges  concurred.  Jadgm^n 
or  the  defendant. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. — This  case  was  at 
length  settled  iu  the  Cuurt  of  Exchequer  on 
Tuesday.  At  the  late  trial  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  but  the  court 
granted  a  rule  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the  defen- 
dants on  a  nonsuit,  or  for  a  new  trial,  and  it 
was  argued  on  Tuesday  last.  The  Lord  Chief 
Baron  in  delivering  judgment  said  that  sub- 
stantially  the  plaiuliff  claimed  compensation 
for  being  deprived  of  the  causeway  or 
jetty  running  down  from  Montagu  House  to  low 
water  mark  in  the  river;  and  also  the  mansion 
Iseing  injuriously  affected  by  the  substitution  for 
the  river  of  a  public  roadway.  The  award  was 
prima  facie  good,  but  if  it  appeared  that  the 
umpire  had  given  compenBation  for  anything 
which  was  not  a  proper  matter  for  compensation 
and  that  he  had  exceeded  his  jurisdiction,  the 
award  would  be  bad,  and  should  be  set  aside, 
lie  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  in  this  c.vse  to 
determine  whether  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pulluck 
was  admissible,  because  it  was  irrelevant  or  imma- 
cerial,  inasmuch  as  there  was  enough  without  it 
to  prove  that  the  award  was  good,  and  that   the 


plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  full  sum  he  had  been 
awarded.  Jfany  person  had,  without  the  power 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  annihilated  the  cau^e. 
way  or  jetty,  and  shut  out  the  duko  from  immc- 
iiate  acoess  to  the  river,  his  grace  would  have 
had  a  right  of  action  against  him,  aud  upon  tho 
^^amo  ground  he  was  entitled  to  the  oompeusation 
lie  claimed  from  tho  defendants.  Ho  therefore 
thought  that  tho  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judgment. 
Mr.  Baron  .Martin,  in  concurring,  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  tho  evidence  of  Mr.  Pollock  was  ad- 
mi.«s;ble.  With  regard  to  tho  award,  he  added, 
that  if  the  defendants  had  executed  tho  works  in 
question  without  an  act  of  Parliament  aud  the 
plaintiff  brought  an  action  against  them,  there 
was  not  a  single  head  of  dam;igo  in  the  present 
cliim  under  which,  at  the  trial,  evidence  could 
not  have  been  given.  Mr.  Baron  Bramweil, 
while  agreeing  that  the  plaintiff  should  have 
judgment  in  his  favour,  did  not  think  that  tho 
umpire's  evidence  was  inadmissible.  Mr.  Baron 
Channell  also  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff; 
but  was  of  opinion  that  tho  evidence  was  admis- 
sible, not  for  tho  purpose  of  akering  tho  terms 
of  the  award  or  explaining  it,  but  with  tho  object 
of  destroying  it,  by  showing  that  the  umpire 
had  in  his  calculation  included  something  with 
respect  to  which  he  had  no  jurisdiction  to  award 
compensation.  The  rule  w.js  discharged  accord- 
ingly. 

The    Prudential  Insurance   Company. — On 

Monday  Mr.  Coleridge  applieJ,  in  tho  Court  of 
Q'.ieen's  Bench,  for  a  rule  on  behalf  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company,  calling  upon  tho 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  show  cause  why  a 
writ  of  ce)tiorari  should  not  is^ue  directing  them 
to  bring  up  an  inquisition  of  th©  last  quarter 
sessions  of  London  with  a  view  to  its  being 
quashed,  Tiie  plaintiff's  are  the  owners  of  free- 
hold property  to  tho  extent  of  10,884  square 
feet,  one  portion  of  which  abutted  on  Ludgate- 
hill,  and  fur  the  whole  of  which  they  had  paid 
at  different  times  £35,0U0.  The  Cummisslonera 
of  Sewora  required  that  part  iu  Ludgate-hill  for 
the  improvement  there  going  on,  and  having 
given  the  plaii.tiffi  notice  to  treat  they  after- 
wards went  before  a  jury  at  the  London  quarter 
sessions,  presided  over  by  the  learned  Recorder, 
when  tho  jury  assessed  the  value  of  the  wholo 
of  the  property  at  £34,094,  being  less  than  that 
actually  paid  for  it.  Ic  was  now  sought  to  upset 
the  verdict  on  three  grounds,  the  first  that  the 
adjudication  of  the  commissioners  as  provided 
under  their  private  act  of  the  premises  re- 
quired for  the  improvements  was  not  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  property  taken.  The  adjudication 
was  for  tho  houses  of  and  59,  LuJg.Ue-hill,  and 
the  commissioners  had  taken  in  addition  Nos.  2, 
3,  and  4,  iu  St.  Martin's  court,  Tho  second 
point  was  that  the  act  provided  that  the  person 
to  strike  the  jury  to  assess  tho  damages  should 
be  specially  appointed  by  resolution  of  the  com- 
missioner;^, but  instead  of  so  appointing,  the 
jury  had  been  summoned  iu  the  usual  way  by 
the  clerk  of  the  peace.  The  third  point  was  the 
improper  reception  of  evidence.  The  Court 
said  they  had  no  power  on  certiorari  to  deal  with 
the  latter  point.  There  would  be  a  rule  on  tbo 
first  and  second  points,  but  not  on  tho  third 
point. 

-♦ 

MEETING  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Fri.— Architectural   Association.— A   paper  ou    "Early 
Brickwork,"byKev.  E.  L.  Cutta,  M.A.,  at  7.30. 


iur  Ma  Mk 


We  hear,  on  good  aathoritj,  that  Mr.  BsDtley 
is  appointed,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster, 
architect  to  the  new  seminary  for  piiests,  to  be 
erected  at  Ilummeremith. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Art?  hnve  this 
year  awarded  their  Albert  Gold  Medal  to  Joseph 
Whitworth,  "for  the  invention  and  manufactore 
of  instruments  of  measurement  and  uniform 
standards,  by  which  the  production  of  machinery 
has  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfeciioa 
hitherto  unapproached,  to  the  advancement  of 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce."  The  medal 
was  instituted  to  reward  "distinguished  merit 
in  promoting  .irts,  manufactures,  or  commerce," 
and  among  the  recipients  in  former  years  have 
been  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Professor  Faraday,  and 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone. 
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At  a  me.'ting  of  the  Metropaiitan  Board  of 
Work3  OQ  Friday  last,  the  cleik  read  a  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Company,  stating  that  he  was  prepared 
to  pay  into  the  Ijondon  and  Westminster  Bank 
the  sum  or£40,000  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  ol 
Devon  and  Sir  John  Thwaites,  which  was  one  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  that  portion  of  the 
embankment  between  the  Temple-gardens  and 
Blacklriars  was  to  be  proceeded  wi.h.  It  is  in- 
tended to  construct  the  works  on  a  solid  embank- 
ment, and  advertise  for  fresh  tenders  accordingly. 

The  directors  of  the  Great  Britain  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society  hcve  drawn  attention  to 
their  novel  system  of  appropriation  of  the  profits. 
Bv  iheir  rules  the  bonuses  may  be  applied,  first, 
in  extinguishing  the  premiums  alter  a  certain 
number  of  annual  payments,  and  then  in  ren- 
dering the  amount  insured  for  payable  during 
the  nssurer's  lifetime.  These  additional  advan- 
tages are  offered  at  the  usual  premium.  We 
believe  this  plan  to  bo  peculiar  to  the  Great 
Biitain  Assurance  Society. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  puhlio  park  was  formally 
presented  to  the  people  of  Paisley  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Coats,  of  Ferguslie,  who,  in  tho  forma- 
tion and  endowment  ol  this  place  of  recreation 
lor  his  lellow-townsmen,  has  laid  out  no  less 
than  £20/100. 

A  bazaar  was  opened  in  the  Leeds  Townhali 
yesterday  by  the  Mayor,  which  has  for  its  obj-rt 
the  liquidation  of  the  debt — about  £6,000 — 
remaining  on  the  new  local  Mechanics'  lustitute. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  the  well-known  English  artist, 
has  received  and  accepted  the  appointment  of 
general  superintendent  of  the  Cooper  Institute 
School  of  Design,  New  Yoik,  the  must  important 
instiiution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 

It  appears  that  117  drinking  fountains  and  99 
troughs  for  animals  havebeeu  erected,  and  have 
been  kept  in  repair  by  tlie  Metropolitan  Drinking  i 
Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Association.  But 
this  association,  like  almost  every  good  insti- 
tution, is  in  wai.t  of  Jnnds,  or  it  would  have  done 
a  still  more  beneficent  work.  A  fountain  and 
tioflghs  have  recently  been  erected  in  Uxbridge- 
road.  The  fountain,  which  is  made  of  wood, 
stands  at  one  end  with  two  large  troughs 
attached  to  it,  each  neaily  ■20ft.  in  length,  the 
upper  one  for  horses  and  bullock,",  and  the 
lower  for  smaller  animals,  whilst  a  seat  lor 
weary  wayfarers  is  placed  at  the  back.  A  site 
for  a  similar  erection  in  the  Harrow  road,  near 
the  cattle  laudiugsiage  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  has  already  been  granted  by  the 
Paddiugtou  Vestry;  but  the  society  have  ex- 
hausted their  resouiocs,  and  are  obliged  to  wait 
the  receipt  of  further  contiibutions  before  they 
can  occupy  this  and  many  other  places  wuere 
they  are  anxious  to  fix  troughs. 

Lord  Cranworth's  Religious  Building  Sites 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  is  the  need  of  en- 
rolling in  Chancery  deeds  conveying  tho  sites  of 
chapels,  mechanics'  institutions,  or  similar  in- 
stitutions, has  been  read  the  second  lime  in  the 
House  ol  Lords.  But  we  I'ear,  like  the  Education 
Bill  and  other  bills  equ  illy  useful,  the  Building 
Sites  Bill  will  bo  dropped  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session  and  the  presumed  pressure 
of  work.  The  Lords,  however,  have  very  little 
to  do,  and  that  litile  is  done  somewhat  lazily. 
The  provitions  and  objects  of  this  b  II  are  so 
simple  that  they  require  but  little  discussion  or 
Consideration  before  they  become  law. 

The  new  Streets'  Act  is  not  likely  to  become  a 
dead  letter.  An  Essex  waggoner  was  summoned 
last  week,  before  the  Thames  pol  ce  magistrate, 
for  obstructing  the  tlioroughlare  outside  the 
"Plough,"  in  Mile-eiidroal.  Though  the  wag- 
goner pleaded  that  he  was  only  taking  "  refresh- 
ment "  alter  woiking  thirty  hours,  tho  magis- 
trate fined  him  23.  CJ. 

The  great  engineering  difficulty  found  in 
carrying  out  the  woik  ijf  the  St.  John's  Wood 
Railway  was  in  the  stff  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
Another  dilhtulty  arose  in  passing  over  the 
Kegeiil's  Canal,  where  the  lino  has  to  rise  at  a 
gradient  of  1  in  CO.  This-,  however,  was  a 
trifling  work  compared  to  taking  all  the  sewage 
under  the  canal  at  such  a  level  '.hat  it  was.dways 
within  a  yard  of  the  water  over  it.  The  work 
was  accomplished  Ly  driving  iron  cylinders  be- 
neath the  canal  ;  and  though  somelimea  within 
less  than  3ft.  of  where  the  keels  of  the  b.rges 
passed  over  them,  there  was  no  leakage  or  delay 
of  any  kind. 


On  Tuesday  a  deputation,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  local  bodies  of  the 
metropolis,  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
to  urge  their  objections  against  the  Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings'  Bill,  which  has  been 
referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  Uouse  of 
Lords.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  said  that  the 
measure  would  probably  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  when  ho  did  not  doubt  that  all 
that  was  good  in  it  would  be  retained,  and 
an  opporiunity  would  be  given  to  the  members 
of  the  deputation  to  show  cause  against  those 
parts  wliich,  in  their  opinion,  were  useless  or  im- 
practicable. 

The  foundation  stone  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
has  been  exhumed.  Upon  its  being  raised,  in  a 
cavi  y  in  the  bed  of  the  stone  were  found  a 
guinea,  date  1"88  ;  half-guinea,  date  ]7t^9;  a 
shilling,  date  1787;  a  sixpence,  date  1787;  a 
fourpenny-pioce,  date  17S8;  a  threepenny. piece, 
date  1772  ;  a  twopeuny.piece,  date  178G  ;  and  a 
silver  penny-piece,  date  1786.  The  position  ol 
the  stone  was  in  the  north  wall  of  the  box  corri- 
dor, on  the  centre  line  of  the  auditorium,  under 
the  opening  leading  from  the  hall  to  the  pit 
corridor,  at  a  depth  of  2f(.  3in.  below  the  paving 
of  the  hall.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone  are 
2rt.  lin.  long,  lit.  IJiu.  wide,  and  1ft.  deep.  The 
inscrlprions  on  the  stone  are  as  follows  : — On  the 
top,  "  The  first  stone  of  this  new  theatre  was 
laid  on  the  3rd  if  April,  1790,  in  the  30th  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  III  ,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Hobart,  Earl  of  Buckingham — Auctor 
l?retiosi  facit."  On  the  front — "The  Kinu's 
Tneatre,  in  the  Haymarket,  first  built  in  1703." 
At  right  end — "But  unrortunately  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  17th  of  June,  1789."  Ou  ihe  back — 
"  Prevalebit  jiistiiia." 

A  bold  proposal  has  been  made  to  carry  the 
Thames  Embankment  as  far  as  on  an  even  line 
with  the  Boutr.ern  entrance  of  .St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, and  thence  to  cut  a  wide  street  from  the 
river  to  St.  Paul's. churchyard.  We  fear  it  is 
not  very  likely  to  be  carried  out. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  paving  of  the  portion  of 
the  Thames  Embankment  between  West 
minster  Bridge  and  the  Temple,  adapted  for 
foot  passengers,  and  the  promenade,  it  is  thuught, 
will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  about  a 
month  from  the  present  time. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  St.  George's 
Committee  of  Works,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Candy,  Si,  Grosvenor  squire,  asking  the 
vestry  to  widen  the  appro  ich  from  Buckingham 
Palace  to  Victoria  Station,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.  The  cleik,  Mr,  Smith,  said  that  a  simi- 
lar application  had  been  made  by  the  railway 
company,  and  an  answer  was  returned  giving 
consent  provided  it  were  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  railway  authorities.  To  this  no  ansvver  had 
been  received.  The  same  course  was  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Francis  Horner  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archteo- 
logical  Society,  and  not  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner,  as 
stated  in  our  last  number.  Mr.  Francis  Horner 
is  an  amateur  who  has  been  many  years  a 
member  of  the  sooiity,  and  who  has  taken  so 
much  interest  in  architectural  and  artistic  sub- 
ject?, and  read  so  many  valuable  papers  before 
the  society,  that  they  telt  justified  in  departing 
in  this  case  from  their  usual  rule  of  electing  a 
prolesslonal  member  to  the  chair. 


irnbe  Bttos. 


TENDERS. 
L.\MP  POSTS.— The  Mile-end  Old  Town  Vestry,  in  answer 
to  advertisement  for  the  supply  of  50  lamp  posts,  received 
seven  tenders,  rauging  from  jtSj  13d.  4d.  tu  i;l44.  The 
lowest  tender,  which  was  that  of  Mr.  E.  J.  ILiU,  was 
accepted. 

ijKiGHTOK.^For  building  a  Wesleran  Chapel,  Brighton, 
for  the  Rev.  I*.  Hoskius.     Quantities  supplie^l  :  — 

btuue  Wood 

spire,  spire. 

Regis £5250        £350  — 

Cheeainan   and    Co., 

Brighton  (inclusive)      —  4750       £4600 

Hollowaj-  ami  Son  ...     4447  203  170 

Nightingale,  Loudon      4444  245  luO 

Dean  and  Dickeusou, 

lirighf.u    4400  280  195 

Saumleis,  London   ...     4.175  —  — 

UressHill.  I'oie^.t  Bill    iMH  233  lti3 

Sttoyer,  Uulwich 4353  230  175 

Amwrumbe    aud    Co., 

Urlglitun 4120  262  182 

Cbappell,  Stuyuiug...     3944  204  15C 


Cambp.idge.— For  a  villa  at  Menea,  Cambridge,  for  Mr. 
Tears.  Mr.  Winder,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs   Lansdowne  aud  Co.  : — 

House.    Verandah.      Total. 
Gibbelis,  Bundingford  ...  £1500        £85  £156.) 

E.atou  .and  Co,  London...     1395  60  1446 

Bell  and  Son,  Cambridge     1386  60  1446 

Luke  Grimston,  Rovston     1289  60  1340 

Nightingale,  Loudon 12,i3  60  1313 

HnB\(~ASTLE-— For  enlarging  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  :— 

Thomson,    Louth    £3033     7     0 

CUiike,  Louth 3S9J  10    0 

Wallei,  Horucasllo 3797     8    0 

Hobsou,  Hogsthorpe 3.i87     0    0 

Brown,  Hatcliff,  aud  Pinchbeck...     3250  11     8 

Bellamy  aud  Jay,  Horncastle  314S    8    8 

KiMi.'^TON'.  For  building  new  house,  Market-placo, 
Kingston.  Messrs.  Walker  and  Elsam,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  : — 

Gcuilter   Kingston £1.518 

Well^  King"it.>ii  1467 

Walker.  Kinsston  1465 

Towvtl,  Suibiton  1391 

Niglitingale,  Loudon  1353 

Mason,  Kingston    1329 

LivEBPOOL.— For  Church  of   St.   Nathaniel,   Windsor, 

LiverpooL     David  Walker,  architect ;  — 

Harrison  £4436  18    0 

Westmorland  439S    0     0 

Wensun    43S9  10    0 

Roberts  and  Robinson 437110    0 

Hughes 4072    0    0 

Chuck   4052     0    0 

BorioughsandSon 3932  10    0 

Henshaw  3929  10    0 

Callie 3772    5     0 

Black  3708  10     0 

Murjihy  (accepted) 3619  10    0 

LoKPOS. — For  the  construction  of  sewers  and  temporary 

roadways  on  an  estate  adjoining  Portobelloroad.  Netting 

Hill,  belonging  to  the  Laud  aud  House  Investment  Society 

(Limited).     Mr,  Josiah  lloule,  surveyor:^ 

W.  Williams £3520    0    0 

Thirst    3154    0    0 

Wainwright 3150    0    0 

Crockett   3000    0     0 

Bur^-ess 2  90    0     0 

P.  Porter 2960    0    0 

Hairison  2950    0    0 

Lean  2S50    0    0 

J   andS  WiUiams 2800    0    0 

(Jood.iir  277S    0    0 

Bloomfield 2737     0    0 

Faulkner  and  Cowley 2710    0    0 

Moxon   24-8     0    0 

Floyd 2450     0     0 

,T.  Porter  2390    0     0 

Tiusley 2364     1     0 

Nicliolsou 2350     0     0 

London'. — For  painting  and  carpenter's  work  at  the  Mile 
Eud  Old  Town  Workhouse.      Mi-.   Wm.  Dobsou,  Mile  End- 
road,  architect.     Quantities  not  supplied  : — 
Carpenters' 

woik.  Painting. 

Kelloway,  Islington ..£84  12     ...     £476  12 

Wallis,    Guidon,     and     Co  , 

London  Wall  —  322    0 

J.  Patten,  Holborn  —  250    0 

King,  Hollowayioad  35    0    ...       241    0 

J.  H.  Levertou,  High-street, 

Poplar  15     7     ...        206  13 

Prescott,  Commeicial  road...      —  204    0 
Hemby  and  Maun,  Hackney- 
road    38     0     ...        195    0 

Norris.  Whitechapel 25     0     ...        175    0 

Derby,  Whiteliouse  street  ...     21     0     ...       170     0 

Brittou,  Trevor  sipiare —  1^0    0 

Brown,  Ralcliffe  (accepted)...     10  15     ...        134  10 

Miuty,  Soilthwark 70    0     ...         97     0 

N.B. — In  estimating,  the  builders  had  to  rely  entirely  on      II 
their  owQ  judgment  as  to  what  carpenter's  work  was  necea- 
sary,  and  what  quantity  of  new  eaves  guttering  was  re- 
quiVed,  which  item    was   included  in  the  specitication  of 
paiutiug.     Hence  the  difference. 

London. — For  erecting  a  Congregational  Church  in  the 
Brixton  ro.ad.     Mr.  J.  Phelps,  architect : — 

Rider £11.670 

Little     11,599 

Doivnes ll.nliO 

WebbandSons    11,400 

Nicholson 11,446 

lirowue  aud  Robinson  11,150 

Simpson    10,ssO 

Gammon   10,977 

Jacksou  and  &h.aw 10,950 

Patmau  aud  Co 10,8  6 

Adarasou    10  S50 

Brass 10,W9 

Higgs 10,565 

Myers 10,242 

London. — For    warehouse    and    stabling.    Cross-street, 
Finsbuiy.     Mr.  U.  J.  U.ammoud,  architect:  — 

Enuor    £3453 

Turner  and  Sous    3111 

Macey   3394 

Bishop  3392 

Eaton  and  Chapman 3166 

HeusUttw 30611 

London.— For  erecting  three  houses  at  Upper  Clapton, 
for  Mr.  Jacomb,     Mr,  Cheston,  architect ; — 

Wood £4.502 

Asbby    4409 

Rivett   4406 

Lewis 4  J  24 

Mvers    4097 

Ei'inor   3S37 

WebbandSons  3748 

LoNGTON.— For    bank  for  Lloyd's  Banking  Company, 
Lougtou,  Slatfordshire,     J,  Buriell,  architect:  — 

Inskeep,  Loiigton   2770 

Espley,  KtaH'oid 2096 

Smith,  Tean 2395 

Barlow,  Stoke  (accepted) 2364 
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Norwood  —For  IjuiUiiog  pair  of  villas  for  James  Cann, 
Esq  ,  at  Norwood.  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Taylor   £1^3 

Thon.pson    ISf'O 

ColUandSon 1451 

N'ishtiDgale U13 

Wells 13SI 

Brvan    1384 

Riiig  i:«s 

Best 1313 

iJlvEK  (KrsT).— For  dwelling  house,  for  Mr.  Alfred 
KiDgsford.    Mr.  Rowland  Hees,  juu.,  arciiitect  :  — 

Fa?g  i-2'S.'i 

Adcoclt  2160 

Tuubridge 19t5j 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Pandpi-I  and  Sapndfrs,  Quarryiuen  and  Stone  Mel 
chaitts,  Batb.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Qu.Trrii.-6  and  [leitots; 
al60  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
fnmished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Othce,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— (Ac  VT.  I 


PROPERir  SALES. 

M.a-  1.'). 

At  Tilt:  M\liT  — IJv  Mr.  Jatnes  Beal.  -Leasehold  re=i- 
dence.  No.  s:^■^.  Old  Kent  road,  annual  value  t'60,  term  14 
years  unexpired,  at  £10  per  annum — sold  for  £29'1. 

Leaseiiold  business  preiuises,  No.  S,  King  street,  Covent- 
garden,  let  on  lease  at  £  1  L'O  per  ;iunum,  term  Gl  years  from 
1S31.  at  £■-'»  per  annum— £1, 110. 

By  5Ir.  Robert  Keid. — Leasehold  residence.  No.  S.  Dela- 
hay'fitreet,  Westminster,  annual  value  £307  lOs.  per  annum, 
term  Ul  years  unexpired,  at  £100  per  annum — £10.")0, 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  51,  Tavistoek-sciuare,  let  on 
lease  at  £.y^o  per  aimuni,  term  r>i  years  unexpired,  at  £24 
per  annum  -  sold  for  £1,1'.>0. 

Leasehold  resitlence.  uirh  stabling  in  the  rear.  No.  45, 
Marine  Parade,  Brighton,  let  on  lease  at  £-200  per  aimum, 
term  20!  Tears  unexpired,  at  £15  per  annum — £1.350. 

M.\Y  IS. 

By  Mr.  H.  O.  Jfartin. -Freehold  plot  of  building  land, 
situate  at  Upper  Teddington— £30. 

A  freehold  plot  of  building  land  situate  at  Uj^i-er  Ted- 
dington—J.  33. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASINOHALL-STRF.ET. 
George  Newton,  Albert-terrace,  Notting  hill,  builder, 
June  11.  at  11.— William  Grey  Rea,  Burhngton  road, 
B.ayswater,  builder,  June  22,  at  12— William  Turner, 
Bnimley,  Middlesex,  cirpenter,  June  12,  at  12— Henry 
Bagge,  Rose-cottages,  Speldhui-st-road,  South  H.ackney, 
builder,  June  15,  at  2— H.  J  Barnes,  Little  Chester-street, 
Belgrave-square.  builder,  June  11,  at  1 -James  Eve, 
Jlaidstone,  builder,  June  11,  at  11— William  Robertson 
M'Cree,  late  of  Guildford-street-east,  Clerkenwell,  house 
decorator,  June  IV,  at  12— C.  Norwood,  Tivenilow  terrace, 
London-tields,  house  decorator,  June  S,  at  1 — J.  Baby,  Kate 
of  E:ist  Ham.  Essex,  building  contractor,  June  17.  at  12— 
G.  H.  Read,  Victoria  place,  Old  Kent-road,  jobbing  builder, 
Jime  11,  at  1. 

TO  SURRENDER  IK  THE  COUNTRY. 

George  Gregg.  Dalton-in-Fnrness,  builder,  June  2", 
Manchester— Alfred  Ormerod,  Heaton  Norris,  joiner,  June 
12,  Stockport— Joseph  Fenwick  Davison,  joiner,  June  9, 
at  12,  Sunderland— Thomas  Thompson  Laverick,  joiner, 
June  9,  at  U',  Sunderland— Henry  Newton,  joiner,  June  16, 
at  11,  Chesterfield. 

NOTICES  OF  SirriNGa  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

June  \9,  T.  Atkinson,  Northallerton,  builder— June  9, 
W  Bnrtinshaw,  late  of  Preston,  joiner— June  Itl,  J.  Gore, 
jun..  Heme  Bay,  Kent,  contractor-June  0,  W.  H.  Wills, 
StapehiU,  Hanipreston,  Dorset,  bricklayer— June  23,  H. 
Katclitfe,  Birkenhead,  painter— June  IS,  W.  Bull  and  B. 
Jeffery,  Tunbridge  Wells,  builders— June  24.  J.  Scott, 
BirmiiiKham,  architect -June  23,  J.  Cotes,  Derby,  painter 
and  paper  hanger-June  25,  B.  T.  Hunter,  Sunderland, 
builder. 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISSOLVED. 
Ormandv  and  Lowther,   Bairow-in-Furness,   joiners  and 
builders— !■'.  and  J.  Cesser,  York  road,  and  Westminster- 
bridge-road,  builders. 

DIVIDENDS. 

W.  Bubardt,  Duke  street,  Grosvenor  s  iu,are,  painter. 

DECLARATION     OF     DIVIDEND. 

J.  D.  Williams,  Chester,  builder,  div.  4s.  4;d. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

Kennedy  and  Russell,  Edinburgh,  builders.  May  27, 
at  2. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


TiMBKB,  duty  ' 

Tdak    load  £12    0 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....     3     5 

„       j-elltiw  piue..     2  13 

et.  John  N.B.  yellow    0    0 

Quebec  Oak,  white..     5    fi 

.,       birch 8  10 

..       elm     8  10 

Dantilc  oak  4    0 

..        fir  2     5 

Hemelfir  3    0 

Biga 3     0 

Fwtdifh 1  17 

Masto.Qiiebec  red  pine   5    0 
,.       yelluw  pine,.     5    0 
LatbwooJ.DRUtzic.fm   6  10 
.,       St.  reteraburg  8  10 
DeftU,prC..12It.by3 
by  9  In.,  duty  2s  per 
load,  dmwVai.k  2b. 
Quebec,  white  fi>ruce  13    0 
St.Jobu,  whitcspnjce  13  10 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Cftnadft,  iBt  qoality.  17  p 
iad  do U    0 


per  IoaJ,  drawback.  It. 
I'lArchaugel.  yellow  ..  £11 
JS  St.  Peteraburg,  yeL..  II 

S.KinlMid  7 

(I'Meiuel "^ 

10  Ootheuburg,  yellow       8 

whit«    8 

Gefle,  yellow 10 

Soderham       9 

CbriBtiania,    per    C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 11 

Deck  r!.-\nk,  Usutzlc, 

per  40  (t.  3  in 0 

eoMicB  Siosz  pr  ton    6 
Oil*.  4c, 

■ieal,  pale per  tun  r.3 

si-erm  body   ..lO" 

0-!d   38 

WbaJe.  Bth.Sea,  pale  3-i 

0, Olive,  GallipoH '2 

10  Cocoaiiut,  Cochin.ton  53 

PHlm,  tin* 40 

Linseed    3  i 

10  Rape8eed.Eng.p»le.,  8 
0  Ccttonaeed 8 


0     0 

a  10 

9  0 
lU  10 
10  10 


Metals. 

1E05 :— 

Welsb  Bara  In  Loudon   ...  .....  pi-r  t(  n  08 

>»!'  hod       do  7    8    0        7  U    6\ 

Hoops do  B    6    0        9    0    0  I.  «i 

HoopB,Snigle      do  80     0        9    0    n  f    * 

tU'O'i'idcl'ire  Batt do  7     S    0        7  15    C'y 

Bar.  <it  Wales    do  6  10    0        ft    0    0      H 

>ailrcds     do  7  5    0        7  la    6      2^ 

FoHimrr  PIgB.  »t  Olaag.  No    I     ..     do  2  I'J    6      2  1  >     0  ne  t. 

gwediftb   bar* do  10    0    fi      10  iO    u  'ij 

Bthei,:— 

Swedlnh  Keg,  hammered      per  ton  15     0     0        13    6    0    2} 

Swedlkb  Faggot    do  0     0    0          u    0    0 

Copper  : — 

Sheet  A  Bheathlng,  ABoI      ...,perton  F5    0    0       8ft    o    C1 

U.iiimi.  .lu  o.  »....■.«      ao  7    0    0         '■    u    0 1 

Flai  B»t<><iiia,  uut  Hnmmered   ..do  92     0    0          0    0    0  j 

rake  and  Tough  Inunt      do  H     ii     0        81    0    i>^    3 

Best  SulecUd     do  84    0     "        85    0    0  I 

AUBtraliivD     do  t3  10     0        W)    0     ' 

VeU  AlQtAl»b«atUuigAKoda  ....per  lb  0     0     7          0     0  7U 

L&AD : — 

Pig.  English      per  ton  21     5    0       0    0    0^ 

.,    Spanish  Soft     do  18  12     6        *>    0     u  (   -, 

Sli»t,  Patent       do  22  lo    0        0    n     0  T  '^ 

Slieet     do  2i     U     0      20  13     <  J    & 

Wiiito       do  27     0    0      SO    0    U 

BEouLrs  or  Ajhiuobt 

French   tou  4:J    0     0      0    0    0 

ZiHc:— 

English  Bheet      per  ton  26    0    0    r35  10    0  SJ 

Devaux's V.  M.BooilDgZinc    do  26  10    0        0    0 

*  And  6  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  upon  the  new  system 

Bpeltek  : — 

On  the  Spot   per  ton  20     0     0        0    0     0  nett 

QBiCBBii.vs.B      per  bll  6    17     0        0    0    » 

Tim  :— 

BngUoh  Block      „ per  ton  97    0    0         98  0    0 ) 

do       Ear    do  US    0     0        90    0    C  >  2^ 

do       Seflned   do  li'O    0     0          "     0    0  J 

Rjincn       -...-.,..       do  P6  IT    0        ^7     0    0> 

Stnuia    do  9.i    0    0          0    0    oS 


■IMPROYKD     DWELL- 


pONCRETE 

\_J  INGS"  F  >R  TlfE  LOW  PAID  WOKKKRS.— Sluiwing  how 
'■  Fire  and  Vermin  Pruof.  Healthy  and  Decent  Homes,"  can  be  pio. 
vided  in  the  Metropolis  to  let  froui  nine  pence  per  wctk  per  rnoiu, 
and  iu  the  country  from  seven  pence  perw.rk  per  room.  4to,  illus- 
tr«.ted,  on  the  receipt  of  fourteen  stamps  will  be  forwarded  hy  the 
author,  Peter  Thompson,  24,  High-street,  Mancheater-aquare,  Mary- 
lebone. 


NEW  WORK  BY  JOHN  BOURNE,  C  E. 

PublKshed  this  day,  part  I,,  in  4to,  price  'Js.  6d.. 

EXAMPLE.S  of  MODERN  STEAM,  AIR, 
and  GaS  ENGINES  of  the  most  approved  types,  as  enipkyed 
for  Pumping,  for  DrivinK  Machinery,  for  Locomotion,  and  fur  Agri- 
culture, miDut''Iy  and  practically  described.  Illustrated  by  working 
drawiuga,  and  embodying  r,  crit  cal  account  of  all  projects  of  recent 
improvements  in  furnaces,  boilers,  and  engines.  By  Jou.')  Boi'rse, 
C  H,.  Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  &c. 

•»•  To  hi  coutinutd  Monthly  and  completed  in  24  part:*,  price 
29.  fjd  each,  forming  one  Tolunie,  illustrated  by  about  50  plates  and 
about  400  woudeuls. 

London  :  Loscmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  Fatemoster-row. 
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ALE'S        SERIES. 

WORKS  on  BCILniNG,  if. 

ACOUSTICS   of   PUBLIC    BUILDINGS; 

or.  the  Science  of  Sound  aoplted  to  the  Purposes  of  the  Architect  and 
the  Builder.     Bv  T.  R.  Smith.  M.R  S.B.  A.     Price  Is.  6d. 

BLASTING  and  QUARRYING  of  STONE, 

for  Build  ini^',  Ac.     By  Genenvl  Sir  John  BcnuovNE,  Bart.  Piicels   6d. 

BRICK   and    TILE    MAKING  :    Detailed 

A.cci'\iiit  ftf  the  T.irious  PTo>'esBes.     By  Edward  D.ib^o!*.     PriL-e  29. 

BUILDING.     The  Art   of   Building.     By 

Edward  Dobsox.     Price  Is.  6d. 

BUILDING  ARCHES,  PIERS,  and  BUT- 

TRESSES.     BvW.  Blasd.     la.  6d.  _ 

CARPENTRY  and  JOINERY,  the  RUDI- 

HENTS  tf.    Br  ProfeBBor  Koblvjn    aud    Thomas  Tiiri><.uLD,  C,E. 
N.B.— Atlas  of  Plates  illustratiug  the  a>)ove.     43.  6J. 

COTTAGE  BUILDING.  By  Bruce  Allex, 
"■  DOOR  LOCKS  and  IRON  SAFES.     Their 

Coiiitniction.  «c.     By  C.  Tumltsfcv  and  E.  MAltrr     2b   r,i_ 

DRAINAGE  of  TOWNS  and  BUILDINGS. 

By «   I>   Dempsey.C.E     ?3.  ,  -    , 

DWELLING-HOUSES,  Erection  ot,  with 
^'"FOUNfev'SoNs'^d  «)NCRETE  WORK. 
"^- LIMES  "\^EMENTS,    MORTARS,    CON- 

CBRTE.  MASTIC.^.  4c.     By  G,  H.  BinNbTT.     1»_  ftt 

MASONRY   and   STONE-CUTTINCi  :  the 

PrincipleM  of  Masonic  Projectioo.  and  their  Application  to  tlic  Con 
struction  of  Curved  Wing  Walls.  I.'onieB,  Olilique  BridseB,  .-.lid  lton.an 
"and  Oolhic  Vaultin(r.  So.     By  Edwak D  DoBSos     2» 

QUANTITIES    and   MEASLRLMENTS  : 

How  to  Calcuiate  and  Take  them  in  Erickl.ayers'.  MaBons'  Pla«lel-erB'. 
Pluuiliers',  Paiuler.-.  P.^perh.nger.'.  Guilder.-,  Smiths  .t.arpei.ier.. 
and  Joiners' Work  ;  with  Kules  lor   Ahatraciuig.  ic.     EyALKEUDt. 

BEATtiS.       Is.  .  n    ^  ,  1  •  ■ 

ROOFS.     The  Principles  of  Construction  m 

theCimentryand  Joiner5-of  Boot..  By  Frole.sor  Koni>.,»,  PmcE. 
audTSEraoID.     WithlUdiagraina      Is  id. 

WARMING  and  VEMILA1I>G  Domestic 

and  runilc  Buildings,  Mines,  Lighthousej,   8hii«,  So.     By  cbaxies 

TOMUNSON.      Us.  „      ,         „  jr. 

London  and  New  York  :  VlRTTEand  Co. 
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AMP -POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 

J  DWARF  GAS  PILLARS,   ditto  ditto. 

L\MP  BR.ACKETS.  ditto  ditto 

L\MP9,  ill  C--,. pel. Tin.  Iron.  audBrrta*. 
M-  M  BEKS  for  i^TKEhT-LAMPM,  uewlj  invented, 
FU^^TA1N^  — G-irdeu  and  DrinkiuK- 
(JATES    RAILINGS.  .^0.  4c. 
VASES  for  (;ARnEN&.  TERRACES   4c    Ac. 
A  Bonk  of  the  re^<.6t  l>E!.IGr  S  for  ibea-  v  ill  be  forwarded  free 
on   receipt  of  S«.  6d.  iu  Btanips.  ^oich  will  be  allowed  o.i   first  order 
TURNER  and  ALLEN.  Foundersaud  Contractor*. 
201.  CFFEB  THAMES  STREET    LU^DON. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAOF.  OP  H.M.  TIIK  QURKN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETKY  WORKS, 
— Tberi-.t  EAt«l.li5bniei»t  (.imi.lo.1  In  Kujclund  (In  IW.'t  ft^r  the 
«tlHiivpiniiinirft,-iureof  Solid  nnd  Plnttd  PAltyt'ET  FLOORS  Mid 
BORDERS.  CEILlN(;a.  »iid  WALL  DECORATIONS:  wid  Sole 
Puleiilrte  of  the  only  ay«t*ni  lulrtpted  to  Ih*  KiiKlUh  cllnmte,  wberwl.y 
the  dviU  of  on*  R<ii,  HiiKiNKAtit,  Aiid  WAKi-iKii  (so  cotiiMHin  to  work 
nuniifnrtnrrd  in  fureit;it  illniiLtf?),  are  i!KrtJt.-ii:Ai.i  t  pnrvr,«rrK[>.-  Ko 
dMltoi'-t-ftnitnirK.  Hi»l  lUt  C.I  iicirly  3<Hi  iluor».  Ac.  tii'idy  to  THK 
LONDON  PAUgCETKV  WoKKS.  (Jrovctitiic.  C 'i.il-*rwcll.  b.;  or  to 
Ibclr  Bole  Ai'eiilo,  Mnanrs.  OllJow  Aud  Co..  176.  0»f  >r»l-i>tr«!t. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 
M  the  nn.ik  j>TtK-c«d9  by  (be  BUILDERS  and  GENERAL 
ADVANCE  AS!-nflATI0N  (Liniilcd  .  — PmlkulorBfti.d  f.irnis  ofap- 
jiUiaiiou    may   be  obtained   of  the   SecrctJiry.- Olbces.lli.',  Cauuon- 


JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

fj  80CIKTY  -EMPLOYFPSsnd  th<»  Trad «  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  hU.tc  •otiety  MELT  every  MONDAY  EVENING  nt 
the  Adnni'd  Aims,  Hnmpttead  street,  Firxroy-pquare.  N.B.— The 
Unemployed  List  can  be  secu  at  any  hour  during  the  day. 
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A  U  T  1 0  N.— B  L  A  K  E'S      PATENT 

STONE  BREAKER. —  IN  CH  ANCERY.  — "BLAKK  t. 
ARCHER."  November  12.  I8<7  — His  Honour  the  Vlec-C'iauoellor 
Wood  having  f.  uiirt  a  verdict  In  fav.mr  of  tbe  plaint  fTii  in  the 
above  can&e.  Mtnblishing  the  valb'lty  of  Blake's  I'ateiit,  and  nii.do  a 
dt-rree  fur  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defcndnnts,  Mensrs.  Thoiiia* 
Anher  nnd  Son,  ol  Duiibton  Engine  Works  m-ar  GatewhfHd  ou-Tyno, 
from  infriiiginp;  tiucb  patent,  and  ordering  tlieni  to  pay  to  the  plain- 
tirts  tlie  lo.sta  of  the  6uil,  all  persons  aru  hereby  camioned  n^inst 
iiiamif.ictnting,  felling,  or  using  any  stone  breakers  Birullar  to  Blake's. 
«ii>.li  hnvc  iH.l  btttii  manufaotmtd  by  the  iitalutllla.  Aiiplicntiou 
will  fortliwitb  be  made  to  i lie  Court  of  Cbaiicery  for  Injuuctiont 
against  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infringing  Blake's  Patent  after 
this  notife,— Side  maker  in  Euglaud,  H.  R.  MARSDKN,  8oho 
Foundry.  Meadow-laue,  I/eeds. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.— OFFICE 
for  P-KTENT8.  4,  Trnftlgar  s<iuare.  Charing  Cross.  Printed 
Instructions  (grvtis)  iia  to  the  cost  of  Patents  for  Great  Britain  or 
Foreign  Countiies.  Advice  and  assJGlaiice  in  disposing  of  or  wurk- 
iui;  luventione.  Ca]>itai  provided.  Branch  OtTlces  and  Agencies  iu 
every  Cuntinent-vl  Stat**,  and  in  Auierica  Eslabliahed  '21}  years. 
Full  inforniution  as  to  Expired  or  existing  Patents  at  home  or  Abroad. 
—Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Meaars.  I'UINCE  and  CO.,Fateut 
Office  4.  Trafalgaj-Bfjuare,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


WINDOW      and      DOOR      PLATES.- 
The  best  and  Cbeapest  Work  in  the  Trade. 
LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CO., 
532.  High  Holboru. 
Je^'ellerB*  andevery  deBcription  of  Shop-flttiug  Makers. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
dating  T'ain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatiem  1§  quickly  relieved  and 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  that  celebratedmedtcine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  and 
RHEUMAIIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  conflccment  during  their  use 
and  are  ccnf  in  to  prevent  the  dise.'vae  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  all   Mediciue  Vendors,  at  1b.  l^d.  and  2b.  M.   per  box 
I'litained  through  any  Cheuiiat. 


WHITTINGTON   LIFE    ASSUKANCE 
COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICE  :  37,  MOORG  ATE- STREET,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  59,  PICCADILLY,    MANCHESTEB. 


Mot>ERATE  Rates  of  Premiums— especially  for  young  lives. 
BoM't^ES  have  been  declared  in  186U.  1863,  aud  1:66. 
PoLitiES  made  payable  during  liJe-time 
Invalid  A>DSEi.osD-L'LA£a  Lives  insured  on  a  new  principle. 

ALFRED  T.  BOWSER,  Manager. 


TO  SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS,  ARCHI- 
TECTS. fte.-PATENT  VELLUM  TRACING  LINEV,  30in. 
wide,  l6.  6d.  pfr  yard  ;  42iu.  wide.  2a.  per  yard.  Tracing  Pai>er,  supe- 
rior quality,  *»in.  by  3tin.,69..  Ts.  6d..  and  8s.  6d.  iwr  quire  ;  Cou- 
tinitoufl.  4yin,  wide.  lOs.  per  piece.  20  yards.  Curtrid^e  Paper,  from 
1b.  3d.  to  43  6d.  per<|uire.  Whatin.'in'a  Drawing  Papers,  Sketch 
Blocks,  and  Books.  Quantity,  Specification,  and  other  Papers  ;  also 
Levelling  aud  Field  Book^. 

C.    MOODY, 

2B7,    HIGH    BOLBORN.    LONDON.    W.O. 


/^arts,  ladders,  barrows,  &c.— 

\_J     GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,    Builders  of  Carts,    Van«    Waggont 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  Ac.  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS.  BARROWS.  TRESILEM.    tSTEPb,  PORTABLE 

SCAFFOLDS,    PICK-HELVES.    HAMMER    HANDLES,    *c 

Wheels  made  By  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises. 

A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  In  Stock. 

BarrowB,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  Intended   for  Exportatioo,  a  d 

made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  p.^^ta. 

Dol  bm  Caits.  i.y;  Errck  Cartn.  £15  ;  Navie  barrows   lUb.  6d. 

Boatloldjng,    Ladders,  Barrows.  Treaties.  tStep,  die..  Lent  on  HIT*. 

Price  Lieta  on  appliciitioo. 

GEORGE     ELL    &    CO., 

EUSTOK  WORKS.  S(i6  ncd  368,  ErETON   ROAD.  LONDON, H.W 

C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  .\ND  .\RTIST1C 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS 

NB— Uesigii^-isMid  rriiitical  Juinere. 
CAMBEIDGE   HALI,    NLWHAN    STBEET 


G  I  LT    ROOM    BOR D  E R I  N  G. 

l-in.  0(J.6..  lerUOIrtt:  i  OO.  7..  ;  1 '"■  O":''"  ,?■;■„,..,-„ 
EVEKV  DESCRIPTION  ol  PICTURE  FRAMES  ...d  Mot  LDIhOS 
kept  ou  Stock,  at  tLc  Lowe.t  Price..     RfSiUuig  to  the  Trade. 

At  GEOKGE  BEES'S,  57,  Drury  Lane. 
THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AEMIT   WOBKS, 
GREENFIELD,    KEAR    JLVN'CHESTER, 

TANNEE8,  CCRR1ER3,  md  MANUFACTUEEKB  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  SOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Li.ts  .eut  free  by  poaU 

WAREnOUSE— SI,  MAKK-LAiSE,  LONDON,  B,C. 

MR.  H,  FERRABEE,  A6ENT. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


May  29,  1868. 


In  Connt 


THE    MUSEUM    OF    BUILDING    APPLIANCES, 

(ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETIES'    HOUSE,    9,    CONDUIT    :>TREET), 
33,   :?IAI>DOV   STKECT,   ]KAX<»Vr:KC    S<|rAllE,    l.O\l>OV,    W., 

otion  with  the  Architectubal  Exhibition,  has  been  established  in  this  the  central  home  of  the  various  Architectural  Societies  of  England. 

OPEN'  DAILY  THROUGHOUT  THE  YE:VK.     ADMITTANCE  FREE. 


Thf  design  of  the  Proprietor  is  to  collect  reliable  information  regardliig  oil  Building  AppUances,  and  espsciaUy  New- Inventioiu  and  Improrementa,  and  to  comnuuicate  the  sinxi  grntuUoiuiy  to  ArchiUOa 
And  otben  iac«re3t«d  in  Building. 

FroipftusfS.  icith  Terms  for  tht  Exhibition  of  Draieings,  Adlreas  P'.ncanU.  .Vo'(f'j.  mi-l  SjiKivuna,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Curator  nt  the  Mnsettm. 


N'akb^  of  Exbibitoks. 
Arrowimith.  A.  J.,  and  Co. . 
Atlcini,  T.  and  Sou  ...     ...     ■ 

Aylini;.  Stephen       

Baker.  Rev.  R.  S 

Be.'ile.Montigue,  aud  Co. 

Black.  John 

BtMhaeld  J.  M 

Blandell.  W 

Bjvey.  J . 

Boyd.  D.  O 

Braby.  F  ,  and  Co 

Brooinball  TileCompauy 

BciLDiKG  News . 

Bullivaut,  T 

Bart  and  Potts 

Ch^twood  and  Co 

Co.\lbrookdale  Company 

Cooper,  J.  K 

Copelaud,  W.  T.  and  Sons 

CormeU.  J 

Coulton,  J.  L.    - 

Cortiaa.  W 

Ceraiuli;  Art  tJnioti 

Davies.  C.  H.,  aud  Co 

Detbj-sbire 

Engert  and  Rolfe     

Fariiwortb,  J.  H 

Fox.  Robert , 

Ci'.o.  C  .  and  Co , 

f    bbons  and  White . 

r,  over  G,.  and  Co 

Godwin,  W 

H*ll.  W 

Hart.  J.,  and  Son     

Haward.  J 

Hogj.  W.  3.        

Johnson,  O 


(9KAS0N  18SS.)  Works  Reprisested. 

Solid  Parquet  Floors— Bent  WoimI  Furuiturc. 
Moulded  CArbon  Filtera. 
.\rcbite.:tuml  Phytograpby, 
Eajle  Leotern  in  CaTved  Oak. 
Gas  and  Hydraulic  Worka. 
Wood  Carving, 

Terra  Colta  and  Architectural  Potlary, 
"  Balance  Cone,"  Air  and  Smoke  Kscape. 
Varieiies  of  Devouabire  Mirblea. 
Patent  System  of  Ventilation. 

Zinc  Roognp.  Corrugated  Galvanised  Iron  aud  Uoaldlnga. 
'  ■  Taylor's  "  Patent  Booflng  Tiles  aud  D.-^mp-proof  Course, 
Architectural  Journal. 
Patent  Airtight  Noiaeless  aililing  Sash. 
Wrou^htiroQ  Wateitight  Cisemeuta. 
Patent  Safes  aud  Lo^ks. 
Ridse  and  RooSug  Tiles.  Ct*stingi, 
RoDtliig  Tiles.  Rid^e  Cre^tiuga. 
Porcelaiu  aud  Stonew.ire  Slabs  and  Tile:'. 
Art  Metal  Works. 

Stained  Ula*s  Works  anil  Devomtious. 
General  Buildin?  Worka. 
Ceramic  Stitu-iry.  Vases,  .tc. 
Genuine  Solid  pjirquet  Floors. 
Foaail  and  other  M  trbtea. 
Asphalted  Rool^ng  Felt. 
Patent  Self-lifting  aud  Self-ftwtening  Sash. 
Patent  Fasteuing^,  Zinc  Roofs.  Saahes,  &c. 
Green  Roofing  Slatea.  Gane'a  Euruka  Tint. 
Patent  Mortise  Furniture.  Iron  Casements. 
Improved  Dry  Gas  Metera. 
EncAUStic  Tiles.  Teaselated  Pavements, 
Oxide  of  Iro  I  Paint, 
Art  Metal  ^\'  Tks  and  Brasses. 
Wall  Decor.tUona. 
Fireproof  Doors  and  Columns, 
Patent  Baild'ng  Hoists. 


Namesof  Exhibitors.  (SE.iSON  ISilS  )  Works  RBTRESENiEr 

Jonea.  J,,  and  Sons Hot  Water  Apparatus,  Boilers.  &c. 

Le.i.  W,  aud  J Patent  Double-action  Mjrtise  Bolts  and  Liiks, 

Letbereu  and  Raudle      Art  Metal  Worka. 

Lizard  Serpentine  Cotnipftuy  ..    Cornish  Serpentine  Mirble. 

Lloyd  and  Summertleld Crystal  S»3h  B.iri  and  Aquiriums. 

Lowtber  and  Co Patent  Sun  Blind,  "  Helio-Scene." 

aught.  Robertson  and  Co.     RoUed-irou  Girders,  and  Joists. 

Eucaustic  Tiles  and  Mosucs. 

Monumental  Brasses. 

Clipaham  Down  Building  Stone. 

Fire  Engines,  Hydrants,  Fire  Apparatus. 

Encaustic  and  other  Tiles  and  Mosaics. 

Sanitary  Appliances.  Baths.  Lapatories.  Jro. 

Electric  Balls  and  other  Apparatus. 

The  Patent  Earth  Closets 

Moulded  Bricks.  Ridge  Tiles.  &c. 


Malkin  aud  Co.. 

M.\tthews,   E 

Medwell  and  Son      

Merry  weatlier  and  Sous  . 

Miutou  and  Co 

Morris  and  Field      ...     .. 
Moseley  and  Hooker 

Moule 

JTorris  and  Son  - 


North  Devon  PotteryCompany    Stoneware  Closet  and  Appar-Un*. 


Parrani  Strong  . 

Potter  and  Son 

Ridgway  and  Belleroche 

Roabcr,  F.  and  G 

S.1X.  J 

Sctmiiiell  and  Co 

sh^nd  and  Mason     

Sidebotbam,  B-inks,  and  Co. 

Siuitli,  A.  and  Co 

Smith  aud  Turner    

Sta  .dinv  and  Marten      ...     . 
Tingey,  W.,  and  Son       ...     . 

Tuldeuham  and  Co 

Tyler.  J.  W.,  and  Co.     ...    . 
Walford  and  Donkin      ...    . 

Warren.  Q 

Water  Purifying  Company  . 

Watson.  Charles        

Wheeler  Brothers 


Patented  "Cellular  Cimatru';tion  Hesigon  Hollow  Tubas. 
General  Building  Works, 
b^ncausttc  aud  other  Tiles. 
Bricks.  Tile*.  Portland  Ce'ueiit. 
Electric  Bells  and  Indicators. 
Door  Furniture.  Finger  Plates. 
Fire  Eugines,  Hos^,  Hydrants,  Ac. 
Patent  School  DesKs  and  Seats. 
Patent  Double  action  Door  Springs. 
Patent  Door  Springs. 
"Creeke's"  Patent  Capped  Drain  Pipes. 
Portland  Cement. 
Patent  Improved  Twisted  Iron, 
Zinc  Roofs,  Dormers,  mouldings,  Jtc. 
Fret  Carved  Chairs. 
Scagliola  for  Architectural  Purposes. 
P.itent  Syphou  Cistern  Filters. 
Double  Current  Syphou  Ventilators, 
Moulded  and  Pressed  Bricks. 


Thit  List  will  be  rapidly  added  to,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Museum  of  Buildiu?  Appli 
tronble  will  be  spared  to  procure  for  architects,  ^rflfuifoiwiy,  any  further  information  which 
the  Specimen  Works  exhibited,  and  orders  will  be  received  for  transmission  to  the  exhibitors  i, 


Whieldon,  Lecky.  aud  Lucas    Spherical  Hinges.  Gate  and  Door  Fittiaga. 

.inces  is  capable  of  almost  indeflnita  extension.  Exhibitors  will  he  urged  to  record  the  fullest  Inforraitioa,  and  do 
may  not  already  be  recorded  upon  the  books  of  the  Museum.  Architects  and  their  clients  are  solicited  to  choose  from 
f  desired.     All  applications  to  be  m.ade  to  the  Curator, 


■A  3, 


THE   MUSEUM 

MADDOX      STREET, 


OF   BUILDING  APPi  lANGES, 

HANOVER      SQUARE,      LONDON, 


W. 


Grand  Prize,  Paris  Exhibition. 

HOFFMAN'S  PATENT  KILN  foi 
Burning  Bricks.  Tiles,  Pottery,  Lime,  Cement,  and  Roastin; 
Ores  at  a  aaviug  of  Two-thirds  of  the  Fuel. — For  particxilars,  and  tose^ 
at  work,  apply  to  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain,  3.  St.  John's,  Wakefield,  or  to 
Mr.  Hermann  Wedeklnd,  2,  Dnnster-conrt,  Mincing-lane,  London,  E.C 

GAULT  BRICKS,  OTFORD  WORKS, 
SEVEKOAKS,  KEKT.— See  Walls.  Piers.  Ar^bea.  &c..  Plat- 
form, Hif;h  Level  Ptaticn,  Crystal  Palace.— These  bricks  can  be 
delivered  at  any  station  on  the  Lcndun.  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, prat  aiij  etalun  in  ccuiiection  Iheitwith.  ^Also  clean  ebarp 
Bftiid  for  building  purpoeea.  &c.— Apply  (o  the  Manager. 

TO  CONTRACTOKS,  BUILDERS 
MASONS.  SCULPTORS  ard  OTHERS.— E.  R.  PAYNE. 
Forest  of  Dean  Stone  tinarriea,  Clearwidl,  near  Coteford,  begs  to  in- 
form the  trade  that  his  new  STEAM  SAW-MILLS,  adjoining  the 
Railway  at  PARKEND.  are  now  in  FULL  OPERATI0>  ;  and  that 
he  can  supply,  on  short  notice,  anv  quantity  of  BLOCK  or  CON- 
VERTLD  BLUE  and  GREY  FOREST  of  DEAN  STONE  of  the 
very  bei-t  (iiiality,  a    low  prices,  siiwn  fit  for  rubbing. 

COLES,    SHADBOLT,     AND     CO. 
CEMENT    MANUFACTURERS, 
Lime  Merchants,  Slate,  Tile,  Drain-Pipe,  Hair,  Lath,  and  Fire  Good 
MERCHANTS. 

ST,  JAMES'S  and  THORNHILL  M'HARFS, 

CALEDONIAN-ROAD.   IvOXDON. 
ROMAN  CEMENT,  m,-wle  at  the  above  works,  may  be  had  fresh  from 

the  kilns  daily— a  great  advantage  to  dealers  and  aewercontractors, 

eapfcially  in  winter  time. 
P0E1LA>D  CEWViNT.   of    the  best  qnality.   strength,  and  coloui 

manufactured  m   Kent.     This  cement  will  carry  more  sand  than 

any   of   the   Liae  Cements,  bo  much  of  which  is  brouglit  into  the 

market,  and  sold  as  Portland. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  both  coarse  and  fine,  of  very  anperior  qnality 

aud  colour. 
LIHE.  Grey   Stone   Chalk,  and  Blue  Lias  Lime,  well  burnt,  by  the 

barge  or  yard,  aud  may  be  had,    freah   ground,  daily,   by  steam 

power,  for  concrete. 

A  large  asaortment  of  GlazedStoncwareDrain  Fipe8,\orit8biie 
Plain.  Pan,  and  Paving  Tilea,  Hair,  Laths,  Chimney-pots,  Ac,  alwuy 
kept  in  Stock. 

FOLONCEAU  &  SETSSEI  ASPHAXTE. 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs.  Paring,  and  Flooring  of  every  description 
Mpecially  In  places  subject  to  damp  and  vermin. 

This  AspLalte  ia  now  extensively  used  for  Paving  STABLES  (.  ;■ 
tbown  above),  the  absence  of  Joints  preventing  the  generation  i  1 
ftmmonia. 

For  Estimates  and  Pricee.  Ac,  apply  to 

JOHN    PILKINGTOW, 

15.  FISH  STREET  HILL,  LONDON.  E.C. 
Conntry  Builders  BuppUed  with  Asphalte  in  bulk  for  covering  Floor- 
ings, Barn  Floora,  ic.  with  iuatnictidiiB  to  lay  it  down. 

FAliCON    WHARF,    80.    BANKSIDE,    80UTHWARK,    &.B. 

and 

HONDURAS    WHARF.  CUEITT-TOWN.  POPLAR    S 

JOHN    NEWTON    &    Co., 

STuLKBRIDGE.  NEWCASTLE,  A  WELSH 

FIBEliRICK      AND     T[LE     MERCHANTS, 

Wliplrnalt  and  f,>r  Exportation. 

Depot  for  Ran.wiy'K  Newcastle  Firebricks.  Clay,  Ac, 

EuiJding  Materials  of  every  deatriptlon. 

N.B.— Goods  made  to  Pattern  on  the  Shortest  Notice  and  tht  meat 

reasonable  terms.     Ship]ilug  orders  executed  with  despatch, 

Pleue  address  in  full  to  80,  Bankside,  S.E. 

SCHWEPPE'S  MALVERN  SELTZER, 
prepared  from  the  Malvern  Water,  so  long  celebrated  for  its 
jmrity.  Every  bottle  Is  protected  by  a  label  having  name  and  trade 
muk. — Manufactories  at  Loudon,  Liverpool,  Derby,  Bristol,  Olaa  • 
gow,  Malvern. 


THE     PIMLICO      SLATE    WORKS.- 
MACNUS.  153. 155,  and  157.  Buckingham  Palace-ro.id.  S.W. 


M 
1 


AGNUS'S  NAME  PLATES— black  ena- 

melled  alate  and  gold  letters. 

AGNljS'S'SIGNTABLETS^ilt  letters 

on  eu.-imelled  slabs. 


MAGNUS'S  SLATE  FACIAS,  with  gold 
letters  and  ornaments. 

AGNUS'S   SLATE   STALL    BOARDS, 

cut  and  gilt. 

■black, 


M 


M 


AGNUS'S   SHOP   PILASTERS- 

olive,  or  maroon,  and  gold. 


AGNUS'S  SHOP  FRONTS,  in  enamelled 

slate,  with  illuminations  in  gold.'md  colours. 

AGNUS'S  ENAMELLED"SLATE"FI'f- 

TINGS,  for  shops  aud  warehouses,  .ire  the  mcst  elegant, 
tive,  economic,  and  durable  decorations  in  the  metropolis. 
Gr.junds  of  intense  black,  olive  green,  or  chocolate,  with  characters 
in  gold,  from  designs  by  tasteful  artists,  and  executed  by  first-iate 
letter  cutters. 


M 
M 


PRIZE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

T&  R.  BOOTE  are  awarded  by  the  Jiirors 
•     of  both  CK-iss  10  and  35  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI 
TION  a  Prize  Medal  for  their  Encaustic  Tiles. 

For  Admirable  Tbkatment  and  Good  Design. 
For  New  Prucesses  of  M AKi'i'AcrtrRE  of  Ejjcaustic  Tn.,£3. 
T.  A  R.  BOOTE  by  their  Patent  Process  are  making  Encaustic  and 
PLAIN   FLOORING   TILES  of  the  hardest  texture  .lud  the    finest 
colours  (equal  to  enamel  tints)  which  can  be  inlaid  any  depth,  thereby 
ensuring  dursibility.  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  tb.-vn  hitherto  charged. 
FOR  CHURCHES,  ENTRANCE  HALLS,  &c.,  Ac. 
White  Glaze  1  iles  both  for  in  and  outdoor  purposes,  which   will  re- 
sist the  severest  weather. 

Designs  and  Estimates  supplied  without  charge,  and  experienced 
pavers  aetitout  to  suit  purchasers. 

Address— T.  A  R.  BOOTE,  Waterloo  Potteries,  Buralem, 


GOLD 
QUALITy  Miiniifacturccl 


GOLD  MOULDINGS. 

MOULDINGS     of    the    BEST 

id  Kept  in  Stock  by 

■49,    RATHBOKE    PLACE,    W. 

SECTIOHS  of  MOULDINGS  and  LIST  of  PEICIS 
may  be  had  on  application. 


LETTERS 


PATENT. 


A 


Established  a.d.  1774. 
USTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

SUPERFINE  FLAX  SASH  LINE. 

Tlie  .ilKtve  article  is  now  being  manufactured  and  Bold  in  large 
quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-house  Slmtters,  and  other 
heavy  work.  The  manufacturers  would  recummeud  it  for  its 
strength,  aud  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  consequent  on  ita  pecu- 
liar n'lainifacture. 

AUi^lIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LIN  ES  (two  Prize  Mi  dais  awarded).  The  Munufaitnrera  vt  the  above 
articles  particularly  wlBh  to  drnwthe  attention  uf  the  Tr.oile  to  tlieir 
Iniptrlal  Patent  Flax  Bash  Linen,  of  which  tln-y  are  now  mnkiiiif  four 
•liialitice,  and  they  strongly  recoiummd  that  in  all  cases  they  should 
l«'  purchased  in  prefcri-nLe  to  th'  pat^rnt  liiica  made  from  Jute,  which 
artii'ln  has  neitlier  thi  strength  nor  the  duraMllty  of  flax  ;  conse- 
quently cannot  give  "o  much  satisfaction  to  the  Consumer. 

They  also  Invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  trade  ti  their 
IMPKRIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anvthlug  yet  offered. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Bopemakers,  Ironmongers,  Merchaoti 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  tn  Town  or  Couutiy. 


(^0X   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

V-/  MANUFACTURERS, 

28  and  29.  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND 
PAINTED  and  STAINED  GLASS  WORKS- 43  and  44,  Maiden-lado 
(adjoining  Southampton -street).  W.C 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING.  GOTHIC    METAL,  and  MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS. 
BELVEDERE-ROAD,    LAMBETH, 
CARVING. — A    great   reduction  effected  by   rouglung  out  the  work 
by  machinery,  and  finishing  only  by  h.iud  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL  WORK    of  every  description,  both  in  Silver, 

Brass,  aud   Iron. 
ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy,  ArchitecU,  and  the 

Trade,  for  carrying  out  any  Design. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DONE  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  &  SON'S  lUuatiated  CaUlogue  for  1866,  with  several  himdred 

New   Designs  of  Church   Furniture,    Painted  Glass.  Decoration,  ai  d 

Monuments,    Enlarged  Edition.   Just  Published,   forwarded  for  six 

stamps. 

SHOW  ROOMS— 28  and  29.  Southampton-street,  Strand.  London. 

ENAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 
Quality,  that  dry   well,  look  well,  and  wear  well,  from  8s.  per 

gILlloU. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  W,  NAYLOB, 
Varnish  ManufattJirer.  -Ia,  James-atreet,  Oiiord-street,  London.  Alsc 
Manufact\trer  of  Oak  Staina. 

Light        4s.  per  gallon. 

MiddleTlut Ss.         „ 

Dark  Oak..        ..        *         6a. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT,  and  at  HALF 
the  cost.-STEPHENS"  DYESor  STAINS  for  WOOD.— Mr. 
STEPHENS  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addiessed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  CHICHES- 
TER, of  Chittlehampton,  near  South  Molton  : — 

"The  effect  produced  by  the  Staining  Fluid  and  Vaniish  has  given 
such  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  parishioners  have  requested  me  to 
procure  tive  times  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  in  order  to  tinish  the 
church." 

H.  STEPHENS,  Chemist,  18,  St.  Martin'a-le-Grand,  E.G.,  Iat«64. 
Stam  ford-street ,  S. 

/-CLERGYMEN,    ARCHITECTS, 

V^     ;  CHOOLMASTERS.  and  all  others  lutei-ested   in   Education, 
should  obtain 

MESSRS.  SIDEBUTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARTISTS, 
PARSONAGE     WORKS.     ALBI-.KT     STUEET.     MANCHESTER 

Complete  Catalog-ue  of  School  Fittings, 

and  other  information,  which  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  three  stamps. 


/GARDEN    HOSE,    with     Brass    Fittings 

\jr     Complete.— BRITAN'NIA   KCBBER   and  KAMPTULICON 
t'U.MPANY,  40.  Uannonstiett,  E.C. 

AMPTULICON   for  HALLS,  LIBRA- 

UlES,  »nd  NUKSERIEg. 


KAMPTULICON  for  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS  ard  CHURCUES. 


KAMPTULICON    for    BILLIARD     and 
ISATH  ROOMS. 


KAMPTULICON     is     Noiseless,    Warm, 
Waterproof,  Flexible,  and  very  Durable. 


K 


AMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 

_     CLOTH.     Price  List  on  application   to   the  manufacturers, 
BRITANNIA    RUBBER    and    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY, 
40.  Canoon-street.     Steam  works— Bow  Common. 


INDIA-RUBBER  COATS,  Ladies'  Mantles 

I  made  of  silk,  ■i.lpa'ra,  cambric.  Gaiters  for  walking  or  riding. 
Air  beds  and  cushions.  Camp  sheets,  warranted  to  withstand  the  In- 
Suence  of  tropical  climates,  and  will  not  become  stiff  in  cold  tcmpe* 
raturea. 

BRITANNIA    RUBBER   and    KAMPTULICON 
COMPANY.  40,  Cauuon-street. 
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NATIOXAL    EXHIBITIOX     0?    WORKS 

OF  ART   AT   LEEDS. 

Second  Xotice. 

EARLY    ITALIAN    PAINTING. 

NOT  many  years  ago  s  ich  a  heading  as 
that  to  which  we  append  this  article 
would  at  once  have  condemned  it.  Every- 
thing previous  to  the  age  of  Raffaelle  was 
then  deemed  unworthy  the  attention  of 
art  livers,  and  the  general  belief  was  that 
previous  to  the  advent  of  this  .artist  the 
"  Dark  Ages"  literally  existed.  Thanks  to 
the  labours  of  Roscoe  in  translating  Lanzi, 
and  still  more  thanks  to  the  Arun- 
dale  Society  for  transmonstrating  the  works 
Lanzi  wrote  of,  that  peculiar  corponate  body 
"  the  British  public"  had  learned  that  there 
were  men  before  Agamemnon.  In  painting, 
as  in  all  else,  the  world  is  finding  out  that, 
though  one  link  in  a  chain  may  shine  brighter 
than  another,  it  is  but  an  useless  bit  of  metal 
without  its  fellows.  Of  the  many  links  ex- 
hibited at  Leeds,  we  propose  to  examine  those 
few  which  lead  us  through  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, for  unhappily  we  have  but  little  of  an 
earlier  epoch.  Of  the  first  issuing  of  the  art 
of  painting  from  the  darkness  into  which 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  had 
plunged  it,  we  have  nothing  here.  Such 
works  that  remain  to  us  exist  chiefly  in  mo- 
saic, and  must  be  studied  in  silu.  The  next 
links  are  fastened  to  crumbling  walls  in 
fresco,  and  those  wliich  emerged  into  the  sun- 
rise glow  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  scat- 
tered so  wide,  and  are  now  valued  so  much, 
that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reunite 
them  here.  We  regret  this  greatly,  for  no- 
thing gives  so  great  a  value  to  any  brain 
labour  as  the  evidence  of  that  which  has  re- 
sulted from  it.  We  wish  that  we  could  see 
how,  through  the  labours  of  the  Greek  artists 
of  Byzantium,  the  mind  of  Italy  was  tilled, 
and  no'.e  the  succeeding  crops  which  rose, 
flourished,  and  seeded  until  the  time  of  Or- 
cagua  ;  for  the  works  of  this  great  man  form 
the  initial  period  of  the  present  exhibition. 
Of  him  we  have  but  one  small  example,  an 
octagonal  panel,  from  one  of  his  many  re- 
tables  representing  the  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  a  pure  and  fine  piece  of  colour 
and  composition,noteworthyfortheclever  man- 
ner in  which  the  heavy  mass  of  colour  in  our 
Lord's  robe  is  balanced  by  its  repetition  in  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim,  forming  the  aureole, 
and  for  the  great  elevation  and  dignity  given 
to  the  principal  subject  by  lining  the  back- 
ground with  rayonnating  lines  of  glory  ema- 
nating from  a  cherub's  head  placed  low 
down  in  the  picture.  The  accessories  and 
details  of  this  small  panel  wiU  repay  atten- 
tion, the  patterns  embroidered  on  the  vest- 
ments being  of  great  beauty.  Next  in  point 
of  time  comes  a  drawing  purporting  to  be  by 
that  early  master  of  the  Venetian  school. 
Gentile  de  Fabriano.  Like  many  another 
unfortunate  monument  of  early  art  this  has 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  restorers, 
and  though,  as  an  useful  illustration  of  the 
tec/mica  in  painting,  it  is  valueless  from  this 
cause,  yet  it  still  retains  sufficient  of  its 
original  intention  to  be  useful  as  a  study  of 
the  colour  and  composition  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  a  large  retable  of  three  divi- 
sions, the  central  containing  the  figure  of  a 
saint  seated,  giving  his  benediction  with  his 
right  haudj  and  holding  a  pastoral  start'  in 
his  left.  Very  large  use  is  made  of  gold  in 
the  drapery,  so  much,  indeed,  that  it  seems 
as  though  the  gold  had  left  the  backgrounds 
and  taken  to  the  figure  ;  for,  contrary  to  the 
usual  works  of  this  epoch,  the  background  is 
not  gilt.     The  head  is  finely  painted,  and 


the  broad  folds  of  the  drapery  well  and 
skilfully  cast.  On  the  right  wing  are  figures 
of  St.  .John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Katharine 
of  Alexandria,  and  on  the  left  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Justina  of  Padua.  The  ornament  on  the 
drapery  of  the  principal  figure  is  well  drawn 
and  worthy  of  study,  though  some  of  it  is  of 
later  date  than  the  heads  and  other  parts  of 
the  picture. 

By  Fra  Angelico  are  three  pictures  here,  and 
strange  to  say  they  all  appear  to  be  genuine. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  "  Death  of  St.  Francis," 
a  small  tempera  picture  representing  the  in- 
terior of  the  courtyard  of  a  monastery,  where 
stretched  on  a  bier  lies  the  body  of  the  saint, 
and  crowding  round  it  are  the  weeping 
biethren  over  whom  he  had  so  lately  ruled. 
The  sick,  the  halt,  lame,  and  blind  are  here, 
all  come  to  do  honour  to  him  they  so  much 
loved  ;  even  the  doubting  disciple  is  here  too, 
and  plunges  his  hand,  like  Thomas  of  old, 
into  the  wounds  of  the  Stigmata  to  receive 
through  his  senses  that  evidence  his  reason  re- 
fused. In  the  midst  of  all  their  grief  and 
sorrow,  the  last  solemn  litany  is  chanted,  and 
far  off  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  which  shines  over 
the  convent  wall,  is  seen  the  soul  of  the  saint 
borne  up  by  angels  to  the  home  of  his  hope. 
Another  specimen  of  Fra  Angelico  given  here 
is  a  compounded  picture,  the  central  portion 
being  a  composition  by  itself  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  is  below  the  average  excellence  of 
this  great  painter.  To  this  are  added  the 
wings  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  very 
fine  triptych  of  the  Last  Judgment,  represent- 
ing the  rising  of  the  blessed,  and  the  fall  of 
the  damned.  The  former  clad  in  white  and 
crowned  with  flowers  rise  like  a  bird  from  its 
nest  to  greet  the  morning  Sun,  and  marshalled 
and  welcomed  by  angels  of  many  a  hue,  they  take 
their  flight  to  heaven.  On  the  opposite  side 
descend  the  damned;  down  headlong  they  fall, 
yetnotwithout  that  sign  of  "Heaven'sfirstlaw" 
which  reigns  everywhere,  except  in  Michael 
Angelo.  Rank  after  rank  they  fall,  like 
swathes  from  the  mower's  scythe,  to  where  in- 
definite forms  of  demons  await  them.  There  is 
a  world  of  poetry  in  these  two  small  bits,  but 
to  thoroughly  enter  into  Angelico's  work 
we  must  go  into  the  Dudley  Gallery 
and  take  our  stand  before  Xo.  2,9  li I. 
This  is  a  marvellous  Madonna  and  Child.  Our 
Lord  stands  on  his  mother's  right  knee,  lean- 
ing against  her  breast,  and  watching  her  mouth 
with  infantile  instinct,  and  with  that  look  of 
an  intelligence  of  unseen  things  we  often  see 
reflected  from  childhood's  face ;  whilst  she, 
conscious  of  His  origin  and  destiny,  watches 
him  with  the  feelings  of  a  mother  and  a  wor- 
shipper. The  Blessed  Virgin  is  draped  in  a 
deep  blue  robe,  and  behind  her  angels  hold  up 
a  dossal  of  black  and  gold,  a  very  marvel  of 
powerful  colour,  and  at  her  feet  sits  an  angel 
playing  upon  a  harp,  to  which  a  young  saint 
sings,  beating  time  with  the  palm  branch  of 
her  martyrdom.  All  is  love  and  purity,  and 
in  looking  on  it  we  learn  how  Giovanni  du 
Fiesole  became  Fra  Angelico,  and  why  his 
name  bears  the  prefix  of  "  11  Beato."  By  Gen- 
tile Bellini  there  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
portrait  of  Mahommet  the  Second,  who,  see- 
ing some  of  his  paintings  in  the  hands  of  Ve- 
netian merchants  visiting  Constantinople,  and 
regardless  alike  of  the  law  and  the  Prophet, 
sent  to  the  senate  of  Venice  for  permission  to 
invite  Gentile  to  his  court.  Whilst  there  this 
artist  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Sultan  and 
Sultana,  and  afterwards  returned  loaded  with 
honours  and  this  painting  to  Venice.  How 
it  came  into  Mr.  L.ayard's  hands  would  be  a 
history  interesting  to  learn,  as  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  such  a  picture  amongst 
the  prized  possessions  of  the  state  of  Venice. 
To  Gentile  rather  than  his  brother  Giovanni  (to 
whom  both  these  pictures  are  attributed  in  the 
catalogue)  should  we  assign  a  "Portrait  of  a  Man'' 
(71),  belonging  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  evidently 
some  old  Venetian  architect  who  holds  in  one 
hand  a  grand  old  pair  of  compasses  as  with  the 
other,  half  raised,  he  expounds  his  views  to 
his  client.    Of  Qioyanni  there  are  some  fine 


examples,  and  one  on  cnm^as  signed  with  his 
name  and  painted  in  a  manner  which,  if  his, 
must  be  a  very  early  specimen,  before  his 
touch  and  taste  were  formed.  If  this  could  be 
.authenticated  it  would  be  a  remarkably  early 
illustration  of  the  use  of  canvas  for  painting 
on,  but  we  confess  to  very  great  suspicion  aa 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  comes  from  South  Kensington, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  faith  we  feel  in  Cole, 
C.B.,  we  shouhl  say  that  this  is  a  forgery. 
By  Andrea  Mantegna  are  two  exquisite  little 
panels  executed  simplyin  monochrome,show- 
ing  the  great  influence  the  classic  predilec- 
tions of  his  master  S(juarcione  had  upon 
him.  One  of  these  might  be,  and  perhaps  is,  a 
study  from  a  statue  of  the  finest  period  of 
Grecian  art,  for  Sijuarcione  so  loved  ancient 
art  that  he  himself  made  many  voyages  to 
Greece  to  collect  for  himself,  .and  any  Vene- 
tian trader  who  brought  home  such  things 
found  a  ready  purchaser  in  the  Mantuan 
artist.  By  Benvenuto  di  Senese  we  have  a 
fine  but  somewhat  damaged  retable,  arranged 
as  a  triptych.  The  centre  consists  of  a 
large  panel  showing  the  Blessed  Virgin 
seated  on  a  throne  of  white  marble,  orna- 
mented with  inlay,  having  on  it  a  crimson 
and  gold  cushion.  Our  Lad}-  is  arrayed 
in  a  marvellously  rich  crimson  vestment 
powdered  with  gold  embroidery,  h.aving  over 
all  a  deep  blue  robe  lined  with  dull  olive 
green — a  charming  harmonic  in  colour, 
which,  with  the  white  coilt'ed  headdress  and 
dark  pedecloth  bearing  tlie  initials  of  the 
angelic  salutation,  make  up  a  charming  pic- 
ture. The  face  of  the  Virgin  is  finely  drawn, 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Divine  infant, 
who  is  clad  in  a  short  purple  tunic,  and  seated 
on  the  right  knee  of  His  mother,  who  pre- 
sents a  bunch  of  white  roses  to  Him.  On  the 
back  of  the  throne  stand  two  angels,  the  one 
vested  in  white,  playing  a  m.andolin  ;  and  the 
other,  robed  in  crimson,  playing  the  viol. 
The  valve  to  the  triptych,  on  the  right  of  the 
Madonna,  contains  a  large  figure  of  St.  Peter, 
represented  with  the  typical  short  face,  bald 
head,  and  white  beard,  which  have  been 
traditionally  handed  down  to  us  by  artists 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christian  art.  His 
right  hand  grasps  the  mystic  keys  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  his  left  is  closed  upon  his 
book.  His  vestment  is  of  crimson  and  gold, 
and  his  robe  of  yellow  lined  with  green.  Ou 
the  opposite  side  is  a  figure  of  St.  Nicholas, 
of  Bari,  vested  as  a  bishop  in  a  gold  em- 
broidered cope,  having  its  orphreys  filled 
with  figures  of  saints,  and  bearing  ou  his 
left  arm  the  pastoral  staff.  This  large  pic- 
ture is  quite  worthy  of  much  professional 
study.  'The  details  of  the  ornament  are 
charming,  and  the  general  eft'ect  is  deco- 
rative in  the  extreme,  whilst  the  painting 
of  the  hands  and  flesh  generally  is,  for  the 
date,  very  excellent ;  and  though  there  is 
much  which  detracts  from  its  merit  as  a 
fourteenth  century  work  in  the  repainting  it 
has  undergone,  yet  as  a  study  in  the  colour 
and  composition  of  the  time,  it  is  very 
valuable. 

Some  very  interesting  cassone  fronts  are 
the  only  things  attributed  to  Pinturicchio, 
and  as  works  of  art  these  are  poor.  In  one  of 
them,  interesting  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view  as  exhibiting  the  laying  out 
of  a  table  for  a  fe,ast  then-a-day.s,  the  nap- 
kins, manchets  of  bread  (which  served  for 
plates),  knifes,  and  forks,  are  all  carefully 
represented,  and  an  attendant  brings  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  large  dish  of  oysters. 
The  cassone  was  painted  for  some  of  Pin- 
turicchio's  great  patrons,  the  Piccolomini 
family,  and  represents  a  scene  from  their 
history.  Three  other  of  these  bridal  chest- 
fronts  form  a  series  detailing  the  history  of 
Patient  Griselda,  who  by  her  beauty  won 
for  herself  the  position  of  a  princess  from 
that  of  a  peasant,  and  from  her  patience 
and  forbearance  to  her  husband  became  a 
name  in  story — a  very  proper  and  per- 
tinent moral    to    preach   to    a  young  bride. 
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and  we  sincerely  hope  it  agreed  with  her. 
Sandro  Botticelli  is  represented  by  a  re- 
volving panel,  having  on  one  side  a  por- 
trait of  a  female,  whose  face  seems  to  have 
haunted  his  every  work,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  typic  figure  of  Ambition  standing  on  a 
sharp  and  jwinted  mountain  top,  where 
there  is  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  grasping  the  spire  in  her  hand.  From 
him  also  comes  a  quaint  mystery,  full  of 
much  poetry  and  feeling.  It  is  a  Nativity, 
or  rather  an  Adoration  of  the  infant  Saviour. 
His  mother  and  St.  Joseph  kneel  before 
Him,  and  angels  bring  the  Wise  Jlen  from  the 
East  and  the  unlettered  shepherds  from  the 
hills  which  stand  about  Jeiusalem  to  do  Him 
homage.  On  the  roof  three  angels  sing  of 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth,  whilst  the 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis"  is  caught  up  by  a 
heavenly  choir,  who  in  an  unbroken  circle 
hymn  that  strain  which  henceforth  was  with- 
out end.  His  pupil,  Ghirlandaio,  is  intro- 
duced to  us  by  a  picture  which  has  a  history. 
It  is  a  study  for  some  of  his  Irescoes  in  the 
choir  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence, 
where  he  painted  a  series  of  pictures  repre- 
senting the  life  of  its  patron  saint,  St.  John 
Baptist.  Orcagua  first  decorated  it,  but  his 
frescoes  failed,  and  the  Ricci,  who  had  the 
keeping  of  the  chapel  in  their  honour,  like 
many  a  good  old  family  before  and  since,  be- 
came poor.  Meanwhile  the  Tornabuoni  became 
rich  and  solicited  the  honour — or  perhaps  we 
fihould  say,  the  notoriety — of  redecorating 
the  chapel,  stipulating,  however,  to  retain 
in  the  post  of  honour  the  arms  of  the 
old  Ricci.  To  the  letter  they  kept  their  word, 
and  of  course  in  spirit  they  broke  it,  for  on 
the  pilasters  were  carved  in  profusion  the 
arms  of  the  new  family,  and  the  principal 
figures  in  the  frescoes  (as  was  the  custom  of 
the  day)  bore  the  likeness  of  its  chief  mem- 
bers, and  on  a  little  escutcheon,  in  the  post  of 
honour  truly,  for  it  was  on  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  holy  sacrament,  appeared 
the  arms  of  the  decayed  nobles.  Of  course 
the  poor  artist  was  cheated:  they  did  him  out 
of  two  hundred  ducats,  but,  like  a  noble  man, 
he  preferred  honour  to  gold,  unJ  e.xpressed  him- 
self satisfied  with  a  large  mead  of  praise.  Of 
Pietro  Perugino  we  have  several  beautiful 
examples  from  Lord  Dudley's  collection, 
chiefly  small  pictures,  but  of  great  merit ;  and 
by  Fungai  is  the  finest  .specimen  of  him 
we  have  ever  seen  ;  it  is  a  glorious  and  very 
unusual  bit  of  colour.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is 
seated  bearing  our  infant  Lord,  and  is  clad  in 
a  stone-coloured  robe,  lined  with  black,  em- 
broidered with  gold  ;  her  vestment  is  of  gold 
and  crimson.  The  drawingis  particularly  good, 
and  in  the  landscape  behind  her  are  seen  the 
events  of  the  Nativity  and  the  coming  of  the 
Wise  Men,  whilst  the  spirit  of  darkness  and 
evil  hurries  away  at  this  rising  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

iJy  the  Ciivelli  are  many  specimens  of 
great  architectonic  character.  The  chiefest, 
by  Vittorio,  is  a  large  retable  of  si,\  compart- 
ments, of  two  stages  of  three  divisions.  In 
the  centre  of  the  lower  one  is  seated  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin  and  Our  Lord.  She  is  clad  in  a 
white  robe,  having  an  admirably  designed 
blue  and  gold  ornament  upon  it.  The  faces, 
like  all  those  of  this  painter's  work,  have  a 
painful  e.xpression.  The  panel  to  the  right  is 
occupied  by  the  figure  of  an  archbishop,  and 
that  to  the  left  by  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  who 
is  accompanied  by  his  pig.  Above  theni  is  a 
grand  three-quarter  figure  of  St.  Peter,  wearing 
the  triple  crown  and  bearing  his  symbolic 
keys,  and  a  similar  sized  figure  of  St.  Jerome, 
whilst  the  central  compartment  of  the  upper 
range  is  occupied  by  a  smaller  panel  bearing 
the  finest  portion  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  young 
figure,  probably  St.  Lawrence,  not  as  the  olliera 
on  a  gold  ground,  but  on  one  of  a  richly  dia- 
pered blue,  and  evidently  belongs  to  the  same 
work  as  another  figure  here  (No.  31)  of  a 
bishop,  which  is  similarly  treated.  Both  these 
are  fine  works  of  a  master  who  was  of  strongly 
conservative  tendencies,  and  who,  whilst  ex- 
hibiting the  grand  colouring  of  the  Venetian 


school  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
adhered  to  the  mannerism  of  tempera  painting 
when  the  newer  mode  of  working  in  oil,  which 
had  been  recently  introduced  by  Antiuello  da 
Messina,  was  making  head  in  Italy.  These 
works  which  we  have  noticed  above  belong  to 
the  time  and  feeling  when  painting  believed 
it  to  be  her  highest  mission  to  aid  architecture 
and  to  sing  the  refrain  of  that  melody  and 
rhythm  she  led,  and  when  the  architect,  the 
painter,  and  the  sculptor  were,  if  not  the  same 
man,  of  the  same  mind,  and  tlie  success  of 
each  was  to  the  glory  of  all.  They  are  therefore 
particularly  interesting  to  our  readers,  and 
well  worthy  of  their  study.  Next  week  we 
shall  notice  the  easel  pictures  of  the  old 
masters,  pictures  great  and  glorious,  Ijut 
which  by  their  very  success  led  good  men 
astray,  and  broke  that  triple  cord  whicli  should 
have  bound  the  arts  in  one. 


MONSIEUR  LAMEIRE'S  DRAWINGS 
AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHI- 
BITION. 

First  Notice. 

WE  all  know  that  the  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition can  hardly  be  called  a  cheer- 
ful institution,  if  by  cheerfuhiess  is  meant 
the  companionship  of  our  fellow  mortals. 
Anybody  who  visits  it  during  the  daytime 
will  seldom  Cud  more  than  two  or  three 
visitors  besides  himself.  But  yet  the  exhibi- 
tion has  generally  much  that  is  deserving  in- 
spection, if  not  careful  study  ;  and  this  year 
particularly  so,  for  there  are  two  great  and 
additional  attractions,  besides  the  usual  one  of 
the  studies  of  the  Architectural  Association. 
These  additional  attractions  are  the  drawings 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  those  of 
M.  Lameire. 

Of  Sir  C.  Barry's  drawings  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  make  any  remarks,  beyond  point- 
ing out  that  in  juxtaposition  with  them  we 
have  an  undoubted  drawing  of  the  late 
Mr.  Welby  Pugin.  We  have  heard  so  much 
lately  of  this  gentleman,  to  whom  we  have 
all  obligations,  that  we  naturally  look  at 
the  drawing  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 
Strange  to  say,  there  is  nothing  particular 
about  it,  either  in  the  design  or  in  the 
execution.  Tlie  valance  is  exceedingly 
ugly,  and  resembles  more  the  work  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  than  that  of 
the  fifteenth,  and  the  animals  are  by  no 
means  particularly  well  drawn.  One  of  them, 
an  unicorn,  rivets  the  attention  as  being  a  most 
extraordinary  version  of  that  fabulous  animal, 
and  fairly  divides  the  honour  of  being  the 
most  comic  thing  in  the  room  with  the  dog 
in  Mr.  Seddon's  sketch  of  a  font  at  Bingen 
(No.  124).  The  designs  of  M.  Lameire,  on 
the  contrary,  are  most  beautifully  composed 
and  drawn.  Indeed,  it  has  hardly  ever  been 
my  lot  to  see  others  which  deserved 
more,  if  so  much,  careful  consideration.  It 
is  true,  as  another  writer  has  observed  in  the 
Building  News,  that  the  colour  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  it  might  have  been. 
Doubtless  Gabriel  Rosetti  would  have  done 
it  better,  but  tlien  men  like  Gabriel  Rosetti 
are  very  scarce,  and  we  must  even  put  up 
with  what  we  can  get,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  we  ever  get  anything  one  quarter  as 
good  as  M.  Lameire  presents  us  with. 

The  history  of  the  aft'air  is  this.  Among 
the  designs  sent  to  the  architectural  section  of 
the  Great  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  was  a 
series  of  nine  drawings,  representing  the 
coloured  decoration  of  a  church.  The  design 
and  the  drawing  were  so  beautiful  that  it  is 
said  the  jury  were  about  to  give  the  author 
a  grand  medal.  When,  however,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  no  architect,  but  simply  the  chief 
oiiployi  of  the  great  decorators,  Denuelle, 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  give  liim  the 
grand  medal,  it  was  replaced  by  a  gold  one. 
Medals  always  seem  a  very  unsatisfactory 
reward  of  merit ;  in  our  country  at  all  events 
they  are  seldom  worn  as  personal  ornaments  ; 
they  are  also  perfectly  useless  and  not  uufre- 


quenily  utterly  bad,  if  regarded  as  objects  of 
art.  Therefore,  it  does  not  particularly 
matter  whether  M.  Lameire  got  a  gold  or  a 
grand  medal ;  all  that  concerns  us  is  to  know 
that  the  drawings  took  all  his  leisure  time 
for  two  years,  that  they  are  in  an  entirely 
different  style  to  that  practised  by  M.  Den- 
uelle, that  they  were  the  most  attractive 
designs  in  the  architectural  department  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  that  by  the  good 
offices  of  Mr.  Spiers  we  have  been  enabled  to 
secure  them  for  our  own  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  design  consists  of  the  interior  of  a 
church  designed  in  no  particular  style  ;  some 
parts  resemble  Byzantine  architecture,  some 
that  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  others  are  al- 
most Pagan.  The  sculptured  ornament  is  often 
very  bad,  c.  g.,  the  altar  rail,  which  re- 
sembles what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
city  in  so'ue  of  the  warehouses  where  the 
"  architec!  md  surveyor  "  has  had  too  much 
money  to  .-;iend.  The  porch  is  also  a  very 
indifferent  composition  when  we  divest 
it  of  the  beautiful  figures  on  the  top. 
The  plan  of  the  imaginary  church  consists  of 
an  aisled  nave  of  five  bays,  a  central  bay, 
transepts  of  one  bay  each,  and  a  choir  of  one 
bay  and  apse  beyond.  There  is  also  a  porch 
and  aisle  to  choir  ;  but  this  latter  is  blocked 
up  by  the  stalls,  and  becomes  a  mere  passage. 
No  exterior  elevations  are  given,  but  from  tlie 
perspective  drawings  of  the  porch  we  learn 
that  the  exterior  is  ashlared,  with  white  stone 
or  marble,  in  regular  courses,  having  sundry 
black  bands  at  intervals.  The  aisles  are 
lighted  with  bull's-eye  windows  filled  with 
grisaille  glass,  and  the  interior  walls  are 
encrusted  with  marble.  The  composition  of 
the  bays  is  a  round-headed  arcade  sur- 
mounted by  a  double  triforium,  or,  rather,  a 
triforium  divided  horizontally  into  two  parts  ; 
the  lower  is  pierced  by  a  series  of  openings 
terminating  in  what  we  should  call  the 
shoulder  arch,  or  rather,  of  two  brackets 
nearly  meeting.  The  upper  part  is  quite 
solid,  and  affords  place  for  a  painted  frieze, 
which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the 
design.  The  building  is  terminated  by  a 
waggon-headed  vault,  divided  as  to  the  bays 
by  means  of  large  ribs,  which  are  supported 
by  pillars  rising  from  the  ground.  Iliach  bay 
comprises  two  of  the  arcades.  The  clerestory 
windows  break  through  the  vaulting.  In  the 
centre  compartment  we  have  a  quadripartite 
groin  at  a  higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the 
vaulting  ;  underneath  it  is  placed  the  altar. 
The  apse,  of  course,  is  covered  with  a  half 
dome,  and  the  triforium  becomes  one  compo- 
sition of  round  headed  arches,  i.e.,  the  great 
frieze  extends  only  round  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs. If  we  look  at  the  details  we  shall  find 
that  M.  Lameire  has  carefully  eschewed  both 
mouldings  and  sculpture.  Thus,  the  only 
sculptured  caps  are  those  of  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  great  ribs  dividing  the  bays.  The 
other  caps  are  simply  square  masses,  the  circle 
of  the  column  easing  itself  off  into  the  square 
by  means  of  a  hollow  moulding  ;  but  tiien  all 
these  masses  are  covered  by  paiuted  orna- 
ment, and  thus,  probably,  a  better  cfi'ect  is 
produced  than  it  the  ca])s  had  been  sculp- 
tured and  painted,  for  in  piuuting  plain  broad 
surfaces  are  required,  as  in  painted  furniture, 
where  we  see  few  or  no  mouldings,  compared 
with  furniture  where  the  wood  is  unpainted, 
and  where  mouldings  become  the  only  decora- 
tion. The  wooden  stalls  and  entrance  lobby 
are  very  poor— indeed,  the  wor,-t  part  of  the 
work. 

So  much  for  the  building.  Now  let  us  see 
how  the  artist  decorates  it,  and  makes  it  tell  a 
storj'.  He  has  taken  his  subject  from  the 
Revelations.  The  centre  of  llie  apse  is  occu- 
pied by  our  Lord,  not  as  described  in  the  first 
chapter  of  tlie  Revelations,  but  as  depicted  in 
the  nineteenth,  where  St.  John  tells  us  that  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  he  beheld  a  white 
horse,  and  he  that  sat  thereon  was  clothed  in 
a  garment  spotted  with  blood,  and  that  he  had 
many  crowns  on  his  head,  that  a  sharp  sword 
proceeded  from  his  mouth,  and  that  ho  was 
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followed  by  the  armies  of  heaven  clothed  in 
white  linen  and  upon  white  horses.  JI. 
Lameire  has,  tlierefore,  placed  our  Lord  in 
a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  vault  of  the  apse  ; 
in  a  semicircle  below  his  feet  is  tlie  dragon  ; 
on  either  side  of  liim,  and  in  two  lines,  one 
above  another,  are  the  armies  of  lieaven  ; 
below  the  whole,  and  just  above  the  triforium, 
are  certain  circles,  each  containing  a  hand, 
which  is  pouring  out  the  vials  of  wrath. 

In  the  apse  bay,  which  contains  the  altar, 
the  waggon-headed  vault  is  very  happily 
treated.  A  great  red  cross  divides  it  into 
four  parts.  Each  part  contains  an  apostle, 
aurrounded  by  foliage,  which  springs  from 
the  cross.  The  cross  itself  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  circles,  each  enclosing  a  lamb,  while 
a  water  brook  runs  down  between  them,  and 
flows  out  at  the  feet  of  the  cross,  whence  deer 
come  to  quench  their  thirst.  In  the 
tympanum  of  an  arch  at  the  side  of  this  bay 
we  see  an  angel  "  treading  on  the  lion  and 
the  dragon."  This  expression  is  generally 
applied  to  our  Lord,  as  we  see  in  the  por- 
tals of  several  cathedrals.  A  cruciferous 
nimbus  should,  therefore,  have  been  em- 
ployed here. 

The  centre  bay,  whence  diverge  the  nave, 
transepts,  and  choir,  is  much  higher  than 
the  others,  and  has,  moreover,  quadripartite 
ribbed  vaulting.  In  the  centre  or  keystone 
is  the  lamb  with  the  book  with  the  seven 
seals.  Eacli  compartment  has  one  of  the 
evangelistic  beasts  in  a  circle  (the  lion  is  re- 
markably spirited),  while  the  ribs  contain 
angels  standing  upon  tlie  four  winds,  repre- 
sented as  crouching  male  figures  ;  below  are 
the  four  greater  prophets.  The  easternmost 
arch — i.e.,  that  over  the  chancel  arch  proper, 
is  decorated  with  circles,  each  of  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  twenty-four  elders.  This 
arch  encloses  a  lunette- shaped  window.  Be- 
low it  is  the  altar  of  God,  with  an  angel  on 
either  side  ;  that  on  the  dexter  holds  a  cen- 
ser, and  kneels  on  the  steps.  This  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  figure.  The  sinister  angel  is 
flying  and  holding  out  a  book.  The  other 
figures  in  juxtaposition  are  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, a  female  figure  adorned  as  a  bride  (not 
very  good)  who  looks  at  a  tree  and  birds, 
labelled  "  terra  renovata  ;"  —  the  woman 
standing  on  the  moon,  who  threatens  with 
the  cross  the  seven-headed  beast  ; — two  of  the 
terrible  horsemen — i.e.,  the  one  on  the  pale 
horse,  and  the  one  who  liolds  the  scales. 
These  are,  perhap.s,  the  weakest  figures  of 
all — the  horses'  backs  are  curved  inwards  in 
a  most  unnatural  manner.  On  the  great 
pillars  are  the  Apostles.  The  nave  wag- 
gon vault  is  painted  to  represent  a  purple 
velarium,  with  embroidered  angels,  two  to 
each  compartment.  This  velarium  is  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  an  architectural  com- 
position of  a  very  nondescript  character.  It 
should  be  observed  that  M.  Lameire  dresses 
all  his  angels  in  rich  Byzantine  costume,  and 
that  they  consequently  have  covered  feet,  the 
reverse  being  the  rule  of  our  western  icono- 
graphy. 

As  before  observed,  the  most  prominent 
portion  of  the  decoration  is  the  great  pro- 
cession in  the  upper  part  of  the  trifo- 
rium ;  it  represents  the  various  nations  com- 
ing to  be  judged.  This  procession  occupies 
the  northern  wall  of  the  north  transept,  the 
five  bays  of  the  nave,  and  a  small  piece  over, 
which  may  probably'  be  supposed  to  occupy 
part  of  the  west  end.  This  leaves  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  north  transept."",  and 
the  whole  of  the  southern  side  of  nave  and 
of  the  south  transept  unaccounted  for.  Pro- 
bably M.  Lameire  has  remembered  that  there 
are  other  nations  besides  the  French,  and  has 
accordingly  left  space  for  them.  As  it  is, 
the  procession  opens  with  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  ends  with  Napoleon  I. 

Transept,  north  face. — Nebuchadnezzar  in 
his  chariot ;  behind  him  are  captives ;  then 
follows  Belshazzar  crouching  beneath  a  circle 
containing  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  words 
"Mene  tekel  upharsin."     After  him   comes 


Cyrus  on  horseback,  riding  down  a  woman 
and  child. 

We  now  begin  the  compartments  of  the 
nave.  The  first  one  presents  us  with  Cicsar 
Augustus  in  a  chariot,  dragging  the  captive 
nations  behind  him.  Why  not  Julius 
Ccosari  or  has  the  artist  selected  Augustus  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  features  between 
him  and  Napoleon.  The  rest  of  this  com- 
pirtment  is  occupied  by  AttiUi  reclining  on  a 
litter  borne  by  warriors  :  his  weapons  and  a 
human  head  are  suspended  from  a  corner. 
The  second  bay  opens  with  figures  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople,  followed  by  Constantine 
on  Iiorseback,  holding  the  labarium  ;  he  is 
clad  in  Byzantine  costume,  which  must  surely 
be  an  anachronism.  His  horse  tramples  on 
the  prostrate  head  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
Zeus.  Behind  him  comes  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders, the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  he  holds  the  banner  of  Jerusalem, 
and  is  accompanied  by  the  lion  of  Flanders. 
Last  of  all  we  have  Constantine  Dracos,  the 
last  emperor  ;  he  is  preceded  by  a  group  of 
clerics  holding  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  otliers  bearing  long  tlabelli.  The 
object  of  this  group  is  to  balance  the  eques- 
trian figure  of  Constantine. 

The  third  bay  of  the  nave  begins  the  his- 
tory of  France.  First  of  all  march  St. 
Clotilde  and  St.  Genevieve,  followed  b}'  Clovis 
on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Gregory  of 
Tours.  Charles  Martel,  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards  [why  /],  leads  the  horse  of  Charle- 
magne, who  holds  a  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  stretches  out  the  other,  wliich 
grasps  the  orb.  This  is  a  very  excellent 
tigure.  His  horse  tramples  on  a  Saxon  idol. 
Louis,  Lotharie,  and  Pepin,  dividing  their 
cloak,  symbolical  of  the  division  of  the 
empire,  close  this  division. 

The  fourth  bay  is  particularly  good.  First 
of  all  are  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  then  Peter 
the  Hermit  kneeling,  then  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  accompanied  by  his  standard-bearer. 
The  costume,  if  anything,  is  rather  later  than 
Godfrey's  time,  and  the  mail  gloves  are 
divided  into  fingers,  an  improvement  which 
did  not  take  place  until  long  afterwards. 
Then  comes  St.  Bernard,  and  then  two  more 
kneeling  figures,  representing  a  templar  and 
a  father  of  mercy.  The  latter  figure  is  ex- 
ceedingly expressive.  Last  of  all,  the  good  St. 
Louis  on  horseback,  making  a  group  with 
a  blind  knight,  a  widow,  and  an  orphan, 
suggestive  of  his  charitable  foundations.  The 
colour  of  this  group  is  about  the  best  of  the 
lot.  The  blue  robe  of  St.  Louis  is  contrasted 
with  the  bluish  green  of  his  horse  housing. 
The  figure  of  Joinville  is  not  very  good. 

The  fitth  bay  continues  the  French  nation 
by  Joan  of  Arc  on  horseback  trailing  an 
English  banner.  Here,  again,  M.  Lameire's 
archeology  is  at  fault.  In  Joan  of  Arc's  time 
the  arms  of  England  were  France  and  England 
quarterly  ;  here  England  alone  is  given. 

We  can  easily  forgive  a  Frenchman  for 
putting  the  Imitatio  Christi  in  the  hands 
of  Gerson,  who  follows  Joan  of  Arc,  although 
there  are  several  other  claimants  for  the  book. 
Then  come  two  groups,  the  first  being 
De  I'Hopital  and  AchiUe  Harlay  (at  his 
feet  a  representation  of  the  Bastille),  and 
the  second  composed  of  Turenne  and  Bossuet. 
Louis  XIV.  on  horseback  follows.  Like  St. 
Louis  he  is  accompanied  by  an  invalid  and  a 
cadet,  in  allusion  to  his  military  foundations. 
Behind  him  is  Vauban.  The  last  figure  is 
that  of  a  member  of  the  Assemble  National 
(no  name  given)  ;  at  his  feet  is  the  Bastille 
in  ruins. 

The  sixth  division,  which  we  may  suppose 
to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  western  wall,  is 
devoted  to  Napoleon  I.,  who  is  on  horseback. 
He  is  preceded  by  two  female  figures,  repre- 
senting Milan  and  Paris,  the  former  bearing 
the  iron  crown  and  the  latter  the  imperial 
crown  and  the  sceptre  ending  with  an  ivory 
hand.  It  is  well  known  how  Napoleon  tried 
to  surround  himself  with  what  may  be  called 
the  properties   of  former  dynasties,  and  for 


this  reason  made  use  of  sundry  of  the 
sceptres,  &c.,  kept  at  St.  Denis.  A  story  is 
told  that  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne  turned 
out  upon  examination  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  verger's  staif  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  true  that  the  inscription  was  fded 
olf,  but  the  sceptre  was  nevertheless  used  at 
Napoleon's  coronation,  and  gave  rise  to 
sundry  epigrams.  Surely  "  Napoleo.  magnus 
divini  cultus  restaurator,"  as  he  is  called  in 
these  drawings,  was  great  enough  to  have 
had  a  crown  and  sceptre  of  his  own.  At- 
tached to  Napoleon  are  two  figures — viz., 
of  a  deacon  and  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  hold- 
ing up  the  Concordat. 

Now,  there  is  much  to  be  learnt,  botli  as  to 
colour  and  as  to  composition,  from  these 
drawings.  Firstly,  as  to  colour.  If  we  re- 
tire some  distance  and  view  them  as  a  whole, 
we  shall  see  that  the  colour  is  not  quite  sa- 
ti.sfactory.  It  is  true  that  there  are  parts  of 
it,  as  in  the  figure  of  St.  Louis,  which  are  good, 
but  the  wliole  effect  is  dull  and  very  far  from 
the  joyous  colouring  we  see  in  the  early 
Italian  works.  The  ground  is  a  warm  white, 
the  outlines  and  details  are  executed  in  black 
lines,  and  the  colouring  is  in  broad  masses, 
partially  shaded.  Of  course  the  broad  masses 
are  all  right  ;  but  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  the  shading  might  not  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  colours 
broken  up  by  others  worked  into  them. 

But,  after  all,  colour  is  so  much  a  gift  that 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  upjn 
the  .subject,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  produce 
a  far  better  effect  than  M.  Lameire  has  done 
by  the  very  system  of  shading  that  he  has 
adopted,  while  an  inferior  artist  might  use 
broken  tints  and  abjure  shadows  without 
coming  at  all  up  to  the  mark  of  the  present 
pictures. 

When  we  consider  the  composition  we  are 
enabled  to  give  M.  Lameire  almost  unmixed 
praise.  The  system  upon  which  these  com- 
partments have  been  composed  is,  that  each 
should  contain  two  figures  on  horseback,  or, 
at  all  events,  something  which  should  go  up 
to  the  top  of  the  picture,  and  thus  form  an 
equivalent  in  heiglit  and  breadth  to  an  eques- 
trian figure.  Thus  Attila  in  his  litter  balances 
Augustus  in  his  chariot ;  the  group  of  priests 
(in  the  second  bay)  Iiolding  up  the  holy  image 
and  the  flabelli,  balance  Constantine  ;  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  standard-bearer 
balance  St.  Louis. 

The  next  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  way  in 
w'hich  the  void  spaces  occurring  between  the 
figures  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  compart- 
ments are  filled  up.  'Thus  we  see  the  hand 
in  the  circle  over  the  crouching  Belshazzar  ; 
a  shield  is  placed  close  to  Joan  of  Arc  ;  a  cloud 
rising  from  the  ground  and  spreading  at  the 
top,  and  labelled  "  Ira  Dei,"  occurs  several 
times  ;  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  have  a  cross 
above  them  and  rays  proceeding  therefrom. 

Observe  also  the  arrangement  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  compartments,  where  solidity 
is  more  necessary  than  at  top — the  figures, 
more  or  less,  run  into  one  another  and  are 
made  to  touch.  Thus  the  horse  of  Louis  XIV. 
touches  Bossuet's  robe  ;  Bossuet  is  grouped 
with  Turenne  (for  single  figures  would  look 
too  thin  and  weak)  ;  the  left  leg  of  Turenne 
touches  Harlay's  robe  ;  and  the  Bastille  en- 
closed in  a  quarter  of  a  circle  connects  his 
robe  and  the  figure  of  his  companion 
De  I'Hopital  with  the  end  of  Gerson's  robe. 
Gerson,  again,  just  touches  the  English 
banner  trailed  on  the  ground  by  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  the  space  between  her  horse's  legs  con- 
tains a  semi-circle  enclosing  the  funeral  pile, 
with  the  inscription  "Rotomagi,  SICDXXXI." 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  figures  are  more  or 
less  connected  with  each  other,  and  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  colour  obtained  at  the 
bottom  of  the  picture.  It  will  be  observed 
that  each  of  the  equestiian  figures  has  other 
figures  at  the  side,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  the  horses'  legs — sometimes  a  pro- 
strate idol  does  the  same  office  as  in  the  case 
of  Constantine. 
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It  13  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  define  the 
style  of  tliese  designs.  They  may  perhaps  be 
described  as  partaking  almost  equally  of  the 
Nenivite,  Byzantine,and  twelfth  century  styles, 
all  welded  together  with  modern  drawing  ;  but 
■whatever  may  be  said  about  the  evils  of 
eclecticisnijCertainitisthat  JI.Lameirehas  pro- 
duced an  excellent  effect  and  has  showed  us 
the  way  for  our  modern  monumental  work. 
It  is  to  "be  hoped  that  these  designs  will  not  re- 
main upon  paper,  but  that  tlieir  author  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  that  his 
hand  has  lost  nothing  of  its  cunning  nor  his 
heart  any  of  itsdivine  gifts  bv  producing  these 
drawings  full  size  upon  an  actual  wall;  and  not 
these  designs  only,  but  others  which  will 
tell  U3  the  truths  of  religion  and  the  traditions 
of  history  in  a  manner  if  anything  better  than 
we  now  see  in  Conduit-street.  It  now  only 
remains  to  give  a  very  short  account  of  the  nine 
large  drawings,  which  I  will  do  ne.\t  week. 

W.    BUKGES. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC   SOCIETY'S  COMPE- 
TITION. 

A  PRIVATE  competitionisgoing  on  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
for  the  extension  of  the  winter  garden  or  con- 
servatory. This,  then  a  large  work  of  the 
class  before  Crystal  Palaces  were  known,  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  architect  of 
the  society,  asfarbackas  April,  184.J.  A  com- 
petition then  took  place,  and  the  premium 
and  execution  of  the  work  were  awajded  to 
the  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Dublin.  The  original 
design  proposed  a  large' covered  garden,  so  that 
the  place  could  be  frequented  by  the  Fellows 
inwinteraswellasinsummer,  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens being  chiefly  frequented  in  the  fineseason. 
The  costwas  estimated  at  about  £40,000,  but 
only  about  two-fifths  of  the  plan  was  carried  out, 
at  an  expense,  we  believe,  of  about  £15,000, 
raised  by  debentures.  A  quarter  of  acentury  has 
nearly  elapsed,  andthewant  of  the  accommoda- 
tion is  still  as  mucli  felt  by  this  fashionable  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  ancient  spirit  no  longer  rules, 
and  although  the  greater  part  of  the  debenture 
debt  has  been  paid  off,  the  council,  instead  of 
doubling  the  winter  garden  by  such  financial 
resources,  propose  to  make  a  small  enlarge- 
ment by  private  subscription  of  about  £2,000, 
which  will  most  likely  fail,  even  if  it  be  not 
rejected  by  the  Fellows.  At  present  the  place 
is  no  more  than  a  large  conservatory,  while, 
had  the  original  plan  been  carried  out  with  a 
varied  surface,  suited  forwhat  are  called  Ameri- 
can exhibitions  or  gardens  of  rhododendrons 
and  kalmias,  we  should  have  had  a  unique  winter 
resort  in  London.  The  same  taste  which  has 
reigned  in  other  works  of  the  society's  land- 
scape artist,  Mr.  Marnock,  was  promised  to  be 
exerted  in  this  instance. 

The  former  competition  for  the  winter 
garden  was  memorable  because  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Dublin,  gave  the  first  idea  of  a  large  crystal 
palace.  This  he  afterwards  again  applied  in  the 
competitionfortheExhibitionbuildingof  1851, 
when  a  scandal  was  created  among  those  who 
knew  the  facts  by  the  acceptance  of  Sir  .Joseph 
Paxton's  famous  pen  and  ink  drawing  and  Mr. 
Turner's  rejection.  In  those  days  it  was  quite 
fruitless  to  bandy  truth  with  the  cliiiue  which 
worked  in  the  name  of  II.Il.H.  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  alleged  inventor  of  a  great  in- 
ternational exhibition,  of  which  poor  Francis 
Whishaw  was  the  autlientic  originator. 

The  council,  in  their  new  scheme,  it  ap- 
pears, have  hesitated  between  lateral  extension 
of  the  Winter  Garden  and  a  covered  approach, 
and  designs  for  Vioth  have  been  sent  in, 
though  there  will  only  be  funds  for  one,  if  for 
either.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  the  covered  ap- 
proach is  one  of  the  lame  expedients  of  a  weak 
body.  The  site  of  the  present  winter  garden 
is  at  the  huad  of  the  grand  walk,  leading  frum 
the  York  Gate  main  entrance,  and  at  tlie  back 
there  is  another  gate  in  the  circular  fence, 
about  200ft.  back  from  the  winter  garden. 
All  this  space  was  proposed  to  be  covered 
with  glass,  when  there  would   have  been  a 


carriage  entrance  into  the  building,  and  in- 
valids and  the  healthy  would  at  once  be  under 
cover.  As  only  a  portion  of  Mr.  Decimus 
Burton's  design  was  executed,  it  was  supposed 
provisionally,  there  is  no  access  in  winter 
except  by  a  long  walk  not  well  kept. 

One  scheme  is,  therefore,  to  make  a  car- 
riage drive  within  the  fence,  and  put  down  a 
covered  walk  of  150ft.  by  12ft.,  having  a 
brick  wall  on  one  side.  This  is  best  shown 
in  Mr.  Ormson's  drawings,  though  also  ex- 
hibited in  those  of  the  two  other  competitors. 
Mr.  Weeks's  estimate  is,  we  believe,  £1,500. 
This  contrivance  would  be  ugly  and  lob-sided, 
as  also  inconvenient,  and  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  future  extension.  12ft.  would  not  be  wide 
enough  to  artbrd  conservatory  space  in  sum- 
mer or  winter  jud  play  lor  wide  skirts  or  long 
tails,  and  it  would  be  bad  standing  ground 
for  visitors  in  summer.  The  scheme  of  the 
council  is,  we  imagine,  if  they  do  not  get  the 
£2,000  for  the  wings,  then  to  spend  £1,500 
on  this  passage,  and,  of  course,  no  suitable 
gate  would  be  erected  on  the  north  side, 
and  no  architectural  effect  be  obtained.  We 
have  strong  ground  for  believing  that 
neither  Mr.  Burton,  the  architect,  nor  Mr. 
Marnock,  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
arrangements,  and  that  it  is  completely  under 
amateur  auspices. 

Curiously  enough,  after  nearly  a  fjuarter  of 
a  century,  Messrs.  'Turner,  of  Dublin,  appear 
in  this  competition.  They  send  in  four  de- 
signs. Mr.  Burton's  elevation  is  maintained 
by  all  the  competitors,  ami  they  follow  an 
alternative  plan  of  extension  originally  pre- 
sented by  him.  At  ]iresent  the  facade  termi- 
nates on  each  side  with  a  small  low  lean-to. 
These  Messrs.  Turner  propose  to  remove, 
substituting  on  each  side  a  wing  with  a  circu- 
lar front,  to  correspond  with  the  centre  com- 
partment, though  of  smaller  dimensions, 
being  only  30ft.  diameter,  the  total  extension 
being,  therefore,  60ft.  in  the  front.  The 
lean-to's  would  be  replaced  outside. 

Messrs.  Weeks,  of  Chelsea,  send  six  draw- 
ings, but,  as  stated,  they  are  partly  occupied 
with  the  approach.  The  width  of  their  wings 
would  be  31ft.  lOin.,  or  a  total  of  C3ft.  Sin. 
They  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  curve  of 
the  wing  roofs.  Mr.  Henry  Ormson,  of 
Stanley-bridge,  Chelsea,  sends  one  drawing  of 
the  approach.  Tliis  looks  low,  with  a  flatfish 
roof.  In  the  public  interest  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  council  will  fail  in  their  scheme,  the 
execution  of  whicli  will  not  rescue  the  society 
from  the  danger  of  eft'ete  management.  While 
the  public  have  moved  on  there  has  been  no 
change  at  the  Royal  Botanic  for  twenty  years. 
An  outlay  of  £20,000  to  create  a  real  winter 
garden  will  restore  it  to  its  pristine  fashion 
and  popularity,  and  the  £20,000  can  be  re- 
deemed as  the  £15,000  debentures  have  been. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  CROYDON 
—PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

A  REPORT  on  the  permanent  .sanitary 
works,  and  their  cost,  executed  in  the 
parish  of  Croydon,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  has  just  been  published 
Ijy  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  engineer  to  the 
board.  There  are  few  jiersons  at  present 
living  in  the  parish  who  can  form  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  state  of  things  that  existed 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Health  Act. 
As  some  proof  of  the  unhealthy  state  of  things 
at  that  time  existing  in  Croydon  we  find  in 
1809  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  enabling 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  alienate  the 
site  of  his  palace,  the  situation  being  described 
as  damp  and  unwholesome.  Dr.  Westhall, 
speaking  of  the  position  of  the  town  at  that 
time,  says:  "  In  the  lower  parts  dense  fogs  pre- 
vail and  hang  upon  the  surface  in  the  vicinity 
of  Southbridge  and  Bog  Island,  whilst  at  or 
near  Waddon  there  are  marshes  with  stagnant 
ditches  from  12ft.  to  I5ft.  wide,  charged  with 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  from  which 
noxious  exhalations  are  conveyed  by  the  pre- 
I  vailing  winds  to   the  town.      Moreover  the 


I  town  itself  is  entirely  devoid  of  under  drain- 
age, and  therefore  dependent  on  a  surface  drain- 
age, which  isasourceof  unhealthy  exhalations 
giving  rise  to  epidemics  which  have  of  late 
years  increased."  Many  other  authorities 
concur  in  testifying  to  the  unhealthy  and  in 
some  parts  positively  filthy  condition  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  The  returns  of  the 
Registrar  General  prove  that  the  district  was 
the  "  most  unhealthy  in  the  coimty,  the  pro- 
portion of  annual  deaths  being  1  in  36,  against 
1  in  58  elsewhere."  At  length  the  inhabitants 
determined  on  the  adoption  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  in  August,  1849.  In  September 
Mr.  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  who 
had  been  appointed  surveyor,  were  called  upon 
to  advise  and  report  on  a  scheme  of  sewerage 
and  water  supply,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  General  Board  of  Health  sanctioned  the 
borrowing  of  £32,965  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing it  into  execution.  Croydon  was  almost 
the  first  town  that  tried  at  that  time  the  new 
system  of  tubular  pipe  sewers,  and  its  promi- 
nence has  brought  upon  it  the  attacks  of  all 
those  who  disagreed  with  the  system  then  in- 
troduced. Other  towns  have  profited  largely 
by  the  experience  of  Croydon.  Of  the  great 
errors  committed  in  the  early  works,  one 
was  the  too  small  size  of  some  of  the 
sewers,  another  the  want  of  sufficient 
strength,  as  the  sewers  themselves,  15in. 
pipes,  having  only  a  thickness  of  f  ths  of 
an  inch,  collapsed  even  when  laid  at  mode- 
rate depths.  The  original  work,  too,  had 
been  scarcely  brought  to  a  close  when  the 
town  was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  fever, 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  was  due  to 
the  entire  absence  of  any  system  of  sewer 
ventilation.  A  remedial  plan  was  at  the 
time  adopted,  but  a  more  perfect  system  has 
been  substituted  within  the  last  eighteen 
months.  The  total  area  of  the  district  under  j 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  is  9,821  acres,  I 
and  as  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  ^ 
their  drainage  operations  the  houses  were 
scattered  in  groups  some  distance  apart,  and 
each  group  had  its  separate  sewer,  a  number 
of  outfall  sewers  at  various  points  was  the 
consequence,  which,  after  frequent  com- 
plaints, have  to  some  extent  been  centralised. 
The  original  sewerage  plan,  as  altered  by  Mr. 
Ranger,  the  then  engineer  of  theBoard,  consisted 
in  allowing  a  partial  separation  of  the  coarse 
matter  by  means  of  intercepting  wells  and 
strainers,  and  clarifying  the  finer  sewage 
water  by  means  of  filter  beds,  after  leaving 
which  the  water  was  to  be  allowed  to  flow 
away  into  the  natural  watercourses  of  the 
River  AYandle.  In  his  recommendation  of 
his  plan,  he  stated  that  ''  The  works  pro- 
posed would  remove  the  sewage  and  allow  the 
water  it  contained  to  flow  away  compara- 
tively pure  and  certainly  inoft'ensive."  On 
the  faith  of  Mr.  Ranger's  report,  the  Board 
established  their  works  of  filtration  and  de- 
odorisation.  They,  however,  very  soon  found 
that  their  works  had  but  little  effect  in 
purifying  the  sewage,  and  that  the  most  ob- 
jectionable portion  entered  and  polluted 
the  river  to  a  large  extent.  No  less  than 
nine  actions  and  injunctions  were  brought 
against  the  Board  in  order  to  prevent  their 
continuation  of  the  works.  Every  known 
mode  of  dealing  with  sewage  by  deodorisa- 
tion,  filtration,  and  precipitation  was  tried, 
and  large  sums  of  money  fruitlessly  ex- 
pended. At  one  time  the  Board  actually 
sought  to  relieve  the  town  from  its  difficulty 
by  obtaining  an  outfall  for  their  sewers  into 
the  metropolitan  system  of  drainage,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  lodge  a  bill  in  Parliament 
that  should  give  them  the  power  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain.  At  length  by  the 
passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  ot 
1858  powers  were  given  to  local  boards  to 
carry  sewers,  &c.,  out  of  their  district,  and  to 
take  land  lor  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  By 
the  adoption  of  this  method  tliey  were  at 
length  enabled  to  carry  out  their  original 
scheme  of  applying  sewage  by  irrigation  to 
agricultural  purposes.  The  Board  have  now 
xmder    their  control   75   miles  of  sewers,  of 
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which  23  miles  have  been  constructed  under 
Mr.  Latham's  supervision. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Board  -vvas  to 
secure  a  good  water  supply.  In  this  they 
were  more  fortunate,  as  by  the  construction 
of  works,  which  with  the  extensions  up  to 
December,  1S63,  cost  i;2G,553  143.  8d.,  they 
obtained  a  supply  of  one  million  gallons  per 
day.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
rendering  a  larger  supply  imperative,  a  new 
well  has  since  been  sunk,  which  yields  an 
additional  supply  of  2,OO0,0i3O  gallons. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  construction  of  sewers,  &c.,  and  water- 
works, has  amounted,  since  the  commence- 
ment, to  £i9(i,l35  6s.  5d.  The  result  of 
these  works  is,  that  the  death  rate  of  the 
town  lias  decreased  from  2816  per  1,0(>I»  in 
1848,  to  16G  per  1,000  in  1867,  and  the 
birth  rate  has  increased  from  29-1  per  1,000 
to  31-4  per  1,000.  Of  the  results  of  tlie 
application  of  the  sewage  to  land  Mr.  Latham 
speaks  in  sanguine  terms.  The  difficulties  of 
procuring  suitable  land  have  been  great,  and, 
in  fact,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  scheme. 


ART   FURNITURE. 

WE  believe  that  the  attempt  recently  made 
by  the  Art  Furniture  Company  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  furniture  of  better  de- 
sign and  construction  than  that  at  present  in 
vogue  has  proved  a  failure.  Either  the  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  company  have  not  been 
characterised  by  sufficient  commercial  energy, 
their  goods  were  far  too  expensive,  or  love  of 
art  has  made  very  little  progres-:,  and  the 
common  public  still  prefer  the  meretricious 
designs  of  the  modern  upholsterer.  It  is  just 
possible  that  each  of  these  causes  may  have 
contributed  to  failure.  Of  course,  with  a 
demand  at  first  necessarily  small,  and  good 
workmanship  by  no  means  to  be  at  once  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained,  it  was  ne.xt  to  impos- 
sible for  the  company  to  compete  in  price 
with  the  ordinary  upholsterers.  Yet,  viewing 
their  attempt,  as  we  did,  with  general  approval, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  might 
have  found  a  wider  field,  and  possibly  a  larger 
amount  of  success,  had  they  shaped  their 
course  a  little  more  on  ordinary  commercial 
principles.  The  prices  asked  for  some  of 
their  furniture,  though  not  perhaps  exorbitant 
viewed  simply  by  themselves  as  works  of  art, 
were  certainly  vjry  much  dearer  than  those 
charged  for  common  upholstery.  Doubtless, 
with  an  increased  demand  a  more  reasonable 
scale  of  charges  would  have  followed  ;  but 
ordinary  people  do  not  see  the  force  of  iur- 
nishing  at  an  extra  cost  of  50  per  cent,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  love  of  art  in 
their  neighbours.  Still,  if  the  scheme  had 
been  only  burdened  with  this  objection,  it 
should  have  met  with  support '  from  the 
wealthier  section  of  society.  It  evidently  did 
not ;  and  we  fear  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in 
the  absence  of  art  feeling — in  the  nineteenth 
century  love  of  change  and  fashion,  that  too 
well  characterises  ourselves  and  our  surround- 
ings. As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  sole  merit  of 
modern  furniture  consists  in  its  newness  of 
appearance  and  novelty  of  design.  No  matter 
how  fantastical  and  absurd  as  long  as  the 
design  is  something  novel— something  difl'er- 
ent  from  anything  that  appeared  last  season — 
it  is  almost  sure  to  be  sold  and  sent  home  in 
all  the  glory  of  gold  leaf  and  French  polish. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  gilding  fades,  the 
varnished  surfaces  are  dimmed  and  scratched, 
and  the  article,  being  made  on  totally  ,  false 
principles  of  construction,  is  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  the  rickets,  and  is  finally 
turned  over  to  the  brokers,  or  hidden  from 
sight  in  the  lumber  room  to  tumble  to  pieces. 
Furniture  now  at  the  best  is  never  expected  to 
last  more  than  one  lifetime  ;  more  than  this, 
It  is  never  v:antal  to.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
case  two  hundred  years  since.  Articles  of 
furniture  then  were  heirlooms,  passed  down 
reverently  from  father  to  son — the  adornment 


of  the  house  and  the  glory  of  the  good  house- 
wife. But  we  have  improved  on  all  this. 
Could  the  "  wife  of  the  period  "  be  expected 
to  fill  her  house  with  her  iiarcnts'old  rubbish — 
tables,  sideboards,  and  chairs  without  a  par- 
ticle of  polish  on  them — nothing  but  plain 
wood  .'  What  is  it  to  her  that  they  are  solidly 
constructed,  of  good  material,  and  have  all 
the  charm  of  tone  and  colour  which  age  alone 
imparts  to  wood,  and  which  now  is  never  seen 
under  the  coating  of  varnish  }  Something 
new  must  be  had,  and  so  the  upholsterer  is 
called  upon  to  ransack  his  brains  for  patterns 
— we  cannot  say  designs — a  little  more  absurd 
than  the  last.  Of  course,  this  is  not  the  only 
phase  ot  modern  ugliness  in  furniture  ;  there 
is  another,  if  possible,  still  more  absurd. 
Some  householder,  generally  an  illiterate 
parvenu,  becomes  possessed  with  what  we  will 
call  the  antiijue  itch,  and  furthwith  Gothic  fur- 
niture of  the  true  Wardour-street  type  appears 
througliout  his  house.  Gothic  chairs  in  his 
hall,  Gothic  clocks,  Gotliic  statues  defiantly 
bearing  Gothic  shields  inscribed  with  Gothic 
armorial  bearings,  Gothic  bookcases;  and  if  his 
wife  be  a  ritualist,  probably  a  Gothic  oratory 
in  her  bedroom — all  this  pseudo-Gothic  fur- 
niture, attemjrting  to  imitate  its  original  pure 
model,  marred  by  all  the  hideousness  of  false 
construction. 

Has  it  really  come  to  this — that  we  are 
only  left  to  choose  between  these  two  evils  ! 
Are  all  the  existing  race  of  architects  far  too 
gifted,  far  too  higlily  engaged  in  designing 
cathedrals,  courts  of  justice,  and  townhalls,  to 
condescend  to  such  a  trivial  thing  as  the 
designing  of  furniture  >.  We  know  they  are 
not.  The  work  which  Pugin  so  well  begun — 
marred  though  it  was  by  extravagant  deco- 
ration—  has  been  well  carried  forward  by 
Burges,  Seddon,  Eastlake,  Goldie,  Godwin, 
and  others,  who  have  returned  to  earlier, 
simpler,  and  purer  styles  than  those  he 
practised.  "What,  then,  do  we  want  ?  More 
hearty  and  spirited  co-operation  among  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  some  fresh  effort  to 
educate  the  public  taste.  But  to  meet  with 
success  it  must  be  made  to  meet  modern  re- 
quirements, to  compete  with  modern  prices, 
and  yet  to  retain  all  the  grace  and  beauty  ot 
the  older  forms.  The  prospect  is,  after  all, 
not  quite  so  dark  as  it  seems,  looking  at  it  by 
comparison.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since 
ecclesiastical  furniture  was  in  almost  as  pitiable 
a  plight  as  domestic  furniture  is  now ;  and 
that  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  True  it  is  that 
there  exist  for  our  guidance  and  study  all  the 
best  examples  of  old  church  furniture,  and  but 
very  few  of  tlie  domestic  variety  ;  true,  that 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  p!ace  was 
aided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  great  revival  of 
Catholic  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  Church  ; 
and  unfortunately  too  true  that  notwithstand- 
ing that  improvement  the  name  of  the  number 
of  monstrosities  constantly  being  brought  into 
existence  is  legion.  Yet  we  lake  heart  of 
grace,  and  patiently,  but  confidently,  look  for 
some  new  attempt  in  the  right  direction,  to  be, 
if  possible,  more  ably  conducted,  more  heartily 
supported,  and  to  meet,  we  trust,  with  more 
success. 

-» ■ 

THE   CHTJRCHKS,   CHURCHYARDS,   AND 
CALVARIES    OF   BRITTANY.* 

WHETHER  ancient  or  modern,  great  or 
small,  every  Breton  church  has  its  open 
belfry,  making  it  visible  from  a  distance.  These 
open  belfries  are  the  glory  of  the  church,  and  the 
pride  of  the  inhabitants.  At  Qiiimper,  entirely 
at  the  cost  of  the  faithful,  thanks  to  a  popular 
subscription,  the  two  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral 
have  been  built ;  Mgr.  Graveran,  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  having  opened  a  yearly  subscription  of  a 
penny  a  head.  At  Lambour,  near  Pont  Labbe,  it 
was  on  the  belfry  that  was  wreaked  the  anger  of 
Louis  XI  v.,  who  wished  to  punish  the  peasants  for 
having  revolted  at  the  stamp  paper  tax.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understand  this  irritation,  but  it  may 

•  By  M.  Victor  Piebee.  Translated  from  the  "  Revue 
de  I'Art  Chretien,"  and  reprinted  from  the  ''Ecclesio- 
logist." 


be  in  some  degree  explained  by  the  important  part 
which  the  belfry  fills  in  the  imagination  and  in 
the  customs  of  the  Bretons.  Like  the  church 
towers  of  the  Flemish  cities,  to  destroy  it  ia  to 
wovind  the  inhabitants  in  their  independence  and 
in  their  deares  tprivileges. 

The  principal  door  of  the  church  is  not  under 
the  belfry  ;  that  is  long,  narrow,  and  massive,  in 
order  to  support  so  great  a  weight.  But  on  the 
right  side  of  the  edlQce,  a  largo  square  porch 
ojiens,  which  by  its  projection,  oy  its  artistic 
merit,  and  by  its  double  doors,  constitutes  its 
real  entrance.  On  the  right  and  left  are  engaged 
columns,  with  spiral  mouldings,  above  which  rises 
a  pointed  arch  or  one  with  a  depressed  centre  ;  in 
the  interior,  on  either  side,  are  ranged  niclies  con- 
taining (where  the  Revolution  has  not  destroyed 
them)  statues  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  In  "the 
C(mtre,  between  the  two  doors,  a  group  of  tinall 
columns;  below,  the  holy-water  atoup;  above,  a 
niche  intended  for  souiestaue  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  St.  Peter,  or  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  This  porch  is  generally  called  '■  tho 
Apostles*  Porch  ; "  there  is  no  corresponding  one 
on  the  left  tide  of  the  church.  Uhat  of  St. 
Houardou,  at  Landeineau,  was  taken  from  the 
ancient  church  to  be  added  to  the  new  one  built 
in  1S60.  The  date  of  the  porch  is  1607.  I  have 
remarked  also  that  of  St.  Goueznou,  distant  from 
Brest  two  kilometres,  and  that  of  La  Koche- 
Morice,  above  Landerneau.  The  porch  of  Daoulaa 
is  the  most  ancient  of  all.  It  is  generally  for  this 
part  of  the  exterior  of  the  churches  that  the  archi- 
tect reserved  his  powers;  sometimes  even  his 
freaks  of  imagination.  Before  entering  the  church 
let  us  walk  through  that  which  surrounds  it,  the 
cemetery.  Its  appearance  has  nothing  sad  about 
it.  Four  rows  of  elmtrees  follow  the  line  of  its 
walls ;  poplars,  yews,  and  plane  trees  separate  and 
group  the  tombs  into  squares.  At  Plougastel, 
each  tomb  is  adorned  with  bushes  of  liengal 
roses,  which  are  all  the  year  round  in  flower.  A 
little  hole  is  pierced  in  the  stone  to  receive  holy 
water,  or  a  little  vase,  a  potsherd,  or  l>roken 
bottle,  fulfils  the  same  purpose.  In  front,  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  church,  nearest  to  its  walls,  are 
the  tombs  of  the  parish  priests  ;  at  St.  Goueznou, 
the  faithful  have  placed  in  memory  of  their 
rector,  M.  Cloarec,  a  statue  representing  him  on 
his  knees  ;  close  to  this  the  former  priest,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  )orty-six,  is  represented  with  his 
sacerdotal  vestments  in  a  tomb,  in  half-relief.  At 
the  entrance,  or  in  the  corner  of  each  cemeterj',  is 
to  be  seen  a  little  low  Uuilding  with  a  pointed 
root ;  this  is  the  ossuary,  that  is  to  say.  the  place 
in  which  arc  collected  all  exhumed  bones. 
Ossuaries  arc  to  be  met  with  at  Daoulais,  at  St. 
Goueznou,  at  (}uimper ;  the  most  elegant  one 
that  I  have  seen  is  that  at  La  Roche-Morice.  It 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  In  ten 
compartments,  each  formed  by  two  Corinthian 
columns,  the  artist  has  drawn  the  personages  of 
the  Dance  of  Death ;  in  the  centre  is  Death 
holding  an  arrow.  Above  is  written,  Je  vsus  tue 
tous. 

Calvaries  are  also  ordinary  accessories  and  orna- 
ments of  Breton  cemeteries.  A  calvary  i-i  a  huge 
granite  cross  raised  upon  steps  ;  it  has  generally 
a  face  and  a  reverse.  On  the  face,  at  the  point 
of  intersection,  is  a  little  figure  ot  our  Lord  cru- 
cified sculptured  with  Byzantine  stiffness  and 
coarseness  ;  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  anus 
ot  the  cross,  the  B'essed  Virgin  ;  at  the  other  St. 
.John.  On  the  reverse,  at  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion, the  Blessed  Mother  holding  the  body  of  her 
Divine  Son  on  her  knees  (what  is  commonly 
called  a  Piiti)  ;  on  the  right  and  left,  Saiuta  and 
Apostles.  Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  these 
sculptures,  they  produce  a  happy  effect.  In  a 
calvary  before  a  charming  chapel,  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  John,  which  stands  in  a  grove  of 
beech  trees  on  tho  left  shore  of  the  El-Oru,  oppo- 
site Poule  -Vr-Vilin,  on  either  arm  of  the  cross  are 
angels  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion. 
The  calvary  of  Contort,  near  Pont  Croix,  is  worth 
a  visit ;  but  the  most  curious,  the  most  complete, 
and  the  moat  original  of  all  those  in  Brittany,  is 
that  of  Ploug.astel-Daoulais.  Three  crosses,  those 
of  our  Lord  and  of  the  two  thieves,  stand  over 
a  polygonal  arcade,  which  is  supported  by  pillars 
and  arches.  The  frieze  which  .surrounds  it 
is  adorned  with  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  describing 
the  Life  and  Pa«bion  of  ovu-  Lord.  I  can  only 
allude  to  them  briefly,  and  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  the  single  observation  that  all  these 
figures,  none  of  them  lacking  either  character  or 
originality,  all  these  religious  scenes  of  which  the 
customs  and  the  dresses  are  thoroughly  Breton, 
in  no  single  respect  bear  witness  to  the  period  at 
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which  they  were  made.  The  date  is  cut  on  the 
frieze  ;  we  read  1602.  How  is  it  that  after  all 
the  great  works  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century,  these  seem  to  be  the  performance  of  some 
backward  pupil  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  ?  ^Ve 
might  make  this  remark  over  and  over  again  in 
Breton  churches  :  they  have  an  air  and  a  style 
more  ancient  than  their  date ;  their  architects  and 
their  artists  have  never  changed  their  atmosphere 
and  the  breath  of  time  has  not  touched  them. 

From  the  exterior  let  us  pass  to  the  interior  of 
the  church.  There  arc  several  churches  which 
are  divided  into  two  naves  of  equal  width  by 
three  or  four  pointed  or  round-headed  arches 
rising  about  10ft.  above  the  ground.  This  line  of 
arches  ends  at  the  choir,  which  has  two  altars,  one 
for  each  nave.  This  arrangement,  I  have  been 
told,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  Templars,  who 
have  had  several  important  houses  in  Brittany, 
and  built  many  churches  in  it.  One  often  finds 
Pointed  churches  of  the  ordinary  plan,  that  is  to 
say,  one  principal  nave  with  two  low  aisles  on 
either  aide.  But  the  apse,  instead  of  being  almost 
circular,  generally  ends  in  a  straight  wall,  against 
which  are  placed  three  altars  corresponding  to 
the  three  naves.  The  vaults  are  in  wood.  Some- 
times one  meets  with  friezes  in  sculptured  wood, 
such  as  those  at  St.  Goueznou  and  at  La  Roche- 
llorice,  which  represent  in  a  long  series  of  scenes 
the  labours  of  the  country,  its  manners  and  cus- 
toms, agriculture  and  fishing,  burials  and  mar- 
ri.age3.  On  the  low  walls,  round  the  choir,  are 
hoUowed-out  panels,  empty  for  the  most  part,  but 
which  once  bore  either  a  tablet  with  a  mortuary 
inscription,  or  a  representation  of  the  deceased. 
Near  the  church  doors,  wide  and  high  granite 
benaturas,  emblazoned  and  adorned  on  their  sides 
with  bas-reliefs,  testify  to  some  antiquity.  Not- 
withstanding the  demolitions  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century  painted  glass  is  not  very  rare.  I  saw 
some  that  was  beautiful  at  the  church  of  St. 
Nonna,  in  Penmarc'h,  and  also  elsewhere. 

I  visited  several  churches,  built  only  five  or  six 
years  ago.     They  are  worthy  of   their  elders  by 
the  harmony  and  good  taste  of  their  proportions. 
1  must  mention   particularly  the  church   of   St. 
Mark,  near  Brest ;  that  of  Conquet.  whose  belfry 
was  brought  from  Lochrist ;  those  of  Landerueau 
and  of   Tregune.      How  little  does  the  church  of 
St.  Clotilde,  in  Paris,  re.semble,  at  least  externally, 
its    sisters    in    Brittany !     They    are    like    wild 
flowers  which   perpetually   reproduce   themselves 
with   a   never-tailing   freshness  ;  while   it,  like  a 
hothouse   plant,  grows    pale    and    fades.     These 
village  churches,  whether  old  or  young,  are  all  in- 
teresting in  some   way  or  other  ;  one   cannot  say 
so  much  for  the  churches  of  the  great  towns.  The 
architecture   of  civilisation  has  passed  that  way, 
and  affords  to  the  curious  every  specimen  of  inele- 
gance and  of  ugliness  which  they  can  desire.     The 
churches    of  Brest,  built  under  Louis    XIV.    and 
Louis   XV ,  answer  to    this  description,   but   are 
scarcely   types  of  their  kind.      Vannes  takes  pre- 
cedence of   Brest  in  the  Church  of  St.  Patern,  a 
building  of  the   eighteenth   century  ;  a  mass  of 
stones    and   bricks    without    ornament,    adorned 
with  a  peristyle  weighed   down  by  a  tower,  which 
in   its    turn    carries   a    lantern   as    broad    as    the 
church  ;  and  the  interior  of  the  church  is  worthy 
of  the  rest.      What  !  said  I  to  myself,   is   th  .t  a 
work  of  the   eighteenth   century,  the   century  of 
elegance,  of    lightness,  of    coquetry !     What !  is 
that  the   church  which  bears  the   name  of   the 
first  Bishop  of  Vannes  !    But  among  the  catalogue 
of    monsters,      the      cathedral    of    Rennea    well 
deserves  a  place.      The  architect,  who  was,  I  sup- 
pose, an  eclectic,  has    conceived   the   thought  of 
fastening  on  to  a  basilica,  the   inside  of  which  re- 
minds  one  of   St.   Vincent  de  Paul   and  of   St. 
Roch,  a  porch  adorned  with  two  towers,  each  with 
four  stages  of  heavy  columns,  which  are  intended 
to  figure    as    Gothic  towers    rejuvenated    and  re- 
generated by  the  Greek  style. 


NORWEGIAN  CHURCHES. 

WE  find,  says  the  Ecclcsiologist,  in  the  last 
brochure  of  the  N >r»ke  Bygninjer  fraforti- 
den,  some  interesting  illustrations  of  two  curious 
Norwegian  churches.  Hove  Kirke  is  a  small  struc- 
ture consisting  of  nave,  so  short  that  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  square  on  the  plan,  a  very  small 
chancel  with  semicircular  apse,  and  a  western 
tower.  The  arch  between  the  chancel  and  the  nave 
is  so  small  and  narrow  as  to  be  scarcely  more  than 
a  door.  The  chancel  has  a  door  (answering  to  our 
priest's  door;  on  its  south  side.  There  is  a  well- 
moulded  arch  to  the  apsidal  sanctuary,  which  hivs 
three    deeply-receesed     round-headed    quasi-Ro- 


manesque windows.  The  a'tar,  a  solid  mass  of 
masonry,  with  projecting  mensa  (in  which  is  sunk 
a  reliquary  on  the  top  surface),  stands  isolated  on 
the  chord  of  the  arch.  The  nave  has  two  small 
deeply-splayed  lights  on  each  side,  and  a  small 
door  on  the  south-west.  A  door  opens  into  the 
tower  from  the  nave  ;  and  the  tower  has  a  small 
external  door  at  the  west  side.  The  whole  struc- 
ture is  evidently  of  late  Romanesque  date. 

The  other  church,  Dxlc  Kirk,?  (in  Lyster),  con- 
.'ists  of  a  nave  with  square-ended  chancel.  The 
chancel  has  a  single  deeply-splayed  lancet  light  in 
the  east  wall,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  north  side  ; 
one  on  the  south  side  seems  to  have  been  modern- 
ised and  enlarged.  The  chancel  arch  is  wide  and 
without  mouldings.  Here  too  the  altar,  a  solid 
structure,  stands  free  from  the  east  w.all.  The 
nave  has  a  single  deeply-recessed  light  on  its  north 
side  ;  two  windows  (one  of  them  composed  of  two 
lights),  and  a  small  door  on  the  south  side,  and  an 
elaborately  moulded  west  door.  This  church  be- 
longs to  the  earliest  transition  from  the  Roman- 
esque to  the  Pointed  style.  The  windows  are 
lancet-headed.  The  two-light  window  is  composed 
of  a  very  slender  and  elegant  shafted  pier.  The 
south  door,  which  has  a  pointed  head,  has  a 
curious  mixture  of  earlier  mouldings,  among  which 
some  dog-tooth  ornament  is  very  conspicuous.  The 
west  door  is  a  really  beautiful  first  pointed  com- 
position ;  richly  moulded,  with  several  shafted 
orders,  and  an  abundance  of  dog-tooth  ornaments, 
and  fancifully  carved  capitals.  The  labels  and 
other  details  have  a  curious  and  most  character- 
istic tendency  to  the  lacertine  patterns  of  Scandi- 
navian ornamentation.  The  actual  door  is  the 
ancient  one,  covered  with  wrought-iron  floriated 
hinges  and  foliations. 

• 

THE   RAILWAY  BRIDGE  AT    RUNCORN. 

THE  huge  railway  bridge  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  whicli  spans  the 
Mersey  at  Runcorn,  was  publicly  tested  ou  Thurs- 
day week.  It  is  a  trellis  girder  bridge,  is  nearly 
1,000ft.  long,  supported  ou  piers  at  an  altitude  of 
75ft.  above  high  water  mark,  thus  allowing  vessels 
of  considerable  *:onn  ige  to  pass  underneath.  It 
is  divided  into  three  lengths  of  327ft.  each,  the 
extremities  of  the  girders  resting  on  lofty 
stone  piers  ;  two  of  which  rise  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  the  other  two  being  near,  though  not 
actually  upon,  the  shore.  There  is  a  clear  space 
of  305ft.  from  pier  to  pier.  The  piers  are  con- 
structed of  red  brick,  faced  with  Yorkshire  stone, 
and  are  each  crowned  with  a  small  battlemented 
tower,  which  serves  to  break  the  otherwise  unin- 
terrupted straight  lines  of  the  bridge.  Three 
arches  on  the  Cheshire  side  and  five  ou  the  Lan- 
cashire side  carry  the  bridge  over  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  river  which  are  not  spanned  by  the 
girders.  These  are  succeeded  on  each  side  by  a 
long  viaduct,  and  that  by  an  embankment  with  an 
inclination  of  about  1  in  120.  Altogether,  inde- 
pendent of  the  girder  bridge,  there  are  97  arches, 
65  being  on  the  Lancashire  side  and  32  ou  the 
Cheshire  side.  Those  which  form  the  viaduct 
have  a  span  of  40ft.  The  river  arches  are  built  of 
yellow  brick,  and  the  remainder  of  darker  coloured 
materials,  the  contrast  greatly  adding  to  the 
effective  appearance  of  the  bridge,  which,  more- 
over, possesses  none  of  the  ungainly  stiffness  that 
frequently  belongs  to  structures  of  ibis  nature  in 
consequence  of  the  approaches  necessitating  the 
curvature  of  the  viaducts,  so  that  the  whole  struc- 
ture, which  is  close  upon  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length 
fromend  to  end,  takes  a  serpentine  form.  The  width 
of  the  bridge  is  3Sft,,  measured  to  the  outside  of 
the  girders  ;  it  is  25ft,  between  the  girders,  and 
there  is  a  footpath  6ft.  wide  on  each  side. 

The  bridge  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Baker,  C  E,, 
chief  engineer  of  the  company,  and  was  constructed 
by  Messrs,  Cochrane,  Grove,  and  Co,,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Ashton,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  of  their  staff,  and  Mr.  S.  B. 
Wells,  the  company's  resident  engineer.  The  cost 
of  the  bridge  is  a  little  over  £250,000, 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  bridge,  sixteen 
locomotives,  each  loaded  to  a  weight  of  50  tons 
were  placed  on  the  lines.  In  addition  to  this 
about  90  tons  of  material  were  placed  on  the  foot- 
path, making  a  total,  including  the  weight  of  the 
girder  itself,  of  about  2,000  tons  weight  suspended 
between  two  points,  300ft.  distant.  The  result 
was  eminently  satisfactory,  the  bridge  stood  firm 
as  a  rock,  scarcely  vibrating  under  its  immense 
load.  We  may  state  that  it  is  constructed  to  bear 
a  weight  of  5  tons  to  the  foot,  and  that  on  Thurs- 
d.iy  week  only  a'liut  a  ton  and  a  third  were  placed 
on  it,  .although  that  is  very  much  in  excess  of  any 
weight  it  is  likely  to  have  to  bear  in  ordinary  use. 
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BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
GENERAL  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
subscribers  to  the  above  charitahle  institu- 
tion was  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King-street,  St. 
James's,  on  Thursday,  the  2Sth  ult.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  two  pensioners  on  the  funds — one 
male  and  one  female — from  a  list  of  nine  candi- 
dates. Mr.  W.  R.  Rogers  (president)  occupied  the 
chair,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  they  were  not 
then  able  to  elect  a  greater  number,  but  hoped 
that  the  funds  would  allow  another  election  in  the 
present  year.  The  amount  of  stock  is 
£11,29S  15s,  3d,  for  the  Relief  Fund,  and 
£2,920  4s,  6d.  for  the  Building  Fund,  making  a 
total  of  £14,213  19.5,  9d. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  following  were  de-  j  ■ 
clared  to  be  the  successful  candidates  :—  G.  H.  I 
Mitchelmore,  7  1,  St,  Peter's-street,  Islington,  aged 
75,  He  is  incapacitated  from  following  any  occu- 
pation, being  subject  to  freqvient  fits  of  epilepsy. 
Maria  Unwin,  4,  Eden-terrace,  Bridge-road,  Bat- 
tersea,  aged  67,  widow  of  a  builder,  late  of  Poland- 
street,  Oxford-street.  She  is  very  deaf,  with  de- 
clining health,  and  her  earnings  not  amounting  to 
more  than  4s.  a  week.  Her  distress  was  caused 
by  the  failure  of  her  husband  in  business.  The 
usual  complimentary  votes  concluded  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

♦ 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

EXHIBITIONS  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  An  industrial  exhibition  was  opened 
at  Abbot's  Anne,  near  Andover,  Hants,  on  Mon- 
day last.  It  consisted  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  contributed  by  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. An  industrial  exhibition  was  promoted  by  Sir 
Antony  Rothschild,  at  Halton,  in  Bucks.  This  ex- 
hibition consists  of  specimens  of  lace,  silk,  furniture, 
straw  plait,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c.,  manu-  ig 
factured  in  the  county  ;  also  of  specimens  of  in.  ^ 
ventions  and  plans  for  improving  the  dwellings  '  ^ 
and  promoting  the  social  improvement  of  the 
labouring  classes.  Is  this  the  same  Sir  Antony 
Rothschild  to  whom  the  Whitechapel  vestry  have 
unavailingly  appealed  about  the  nuisance  arising 
from  his  sugar  refinery  in  Whitechapel  ?  If  so, 
the  same  gentleman  who  is  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  health  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  liuckinghamshire  is  assisting  to  im- 
pair the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Loudon.  The 
maritime  exhibition  at  Rouen,  which  was  opened 
on  Sunday  last,  is  reported  to  be  a  success. 


THE    BURLINGTON   FINE    ARTS    CLUB. 

THE  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  in  Piccadilly, 
are  now  exhibiting  at  their  rooms,  177,  Pic 
cadUly,  a  collection  of  the  engravings  of  Rai- 
mondi,  more  generally  known  as  Maic  Antonio, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Itali.an  engravers.  There  is  a  charm 
about  these  early  and  rare  examples  of  ar 
art  that  is  now  so  familiar  and  so  prolific  which 
will  be  recognised  by  all  those  who  can  derive 
pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  grace  and 
beauty  as  developed  in  form,  though  some  of  those 
specialities  which  give  almost  fabulous  value  to 
certain  impressions  may  not  be  acknowledged  as 
lending  any  additional  attraction  to  the  general 
spectator,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  care  whether 
one  plate  has  the  chicot  or  not,  another  is  with  or 
without  the  "  two  forks,"  or  a  third  represents  the 
Virgin  with  her  arm  bare  or  covered.  Marc  An- 
tonio was  the  contemporary  and  companion  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michael  Angelo,  and  has  translatsd 
their  special  characteristics  into  the  black  and 
white  of  the  copper  plate  with  more  truth  and 
force  or  grace  than  any  other  engraver.  Working 
under  direct  communication  wii  h  Raffaelle  he  seems 
to  speak  with  the  great  painter's  own  language, 
and  in  the  purity  of  his  forms,  the  delicate  firm- 
ness of  his  outline,  and  in  his  simple  force  of  ex- 
pression, we  seem  to  come  in  contact  more  closely 
with  the  creative  mind  of  the  artist  than  even  in 
finished  paintings.  It  is  remarkable  by  what  ap- 
parently small  means  such  perfect  ideas  are 
conveyed.  As  many  as  between  five  and  six 
hundred  productions  from  Marc  Antonio's  huDd 
have  been  catalogued.  Of  course  they  are  not 
nearly  all  here,  but  the  collection  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  includes  many  of  the  rarest  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  from  an  icsthetic  point  of 
view  of  the  acknowledged  works.  An  illustrative 
memoir  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Richard  Fisher 
which  will  be  found  to  render  great  assistance  in  the 
proper  appreciation  of  these  engravings,  giving,  as 
it  does,  such  a  well  written  and  complete  ac- 
count of  the  artist  and  his  productions  as  to  render 
any  other  account  unnecessary. 
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SIR.  PTJSKIN  ON  LIFE  AND  ART. 

MR.  RUSKIN'  has  been   lecturing   on   "The 
Mystery  of  Life  .-infl  iu  Art-"  at  Dublin 
There  U  an  element  of  the  mysterious    ii    not  of 
the  piradoxical  or  contradictory,  in  .Ml  that  Mr 
Kufkin   write.s  ;  .ind  when  he  cills  \i3  ti>pether  t'> 
lecture  on   something  professedly  mysterious,  wr 
may  expect  .something  uuusuully  im.aginative,  and 
on  this   occasion  we  are  not  disappointed.     From 
the  newspiper   report  of   the  lecture   which  has 
reached  us,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  to- 
wards which  the  lecturer  endeavoured  to  steer.  In 
the  course  of  the  lecture  he  said  that  ten  years  of  the 
early  period  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  endeavour- 
ing to  show  the  excellence  of  the  works  of  a  man 
whom    he    believed  to    be    the   greatest    English 
piinter   since   Reynolds.       He  had   then   perfect 
faith  in  the  power  of  every  great  truth  to  prev.ail 
ultimately,  and  to  take  its  right  place  for  useful- 
ness amongst  men.     Turner-,  during  his  lifetime, 
knew    better  th.an    be   did,  and    discouraged  his 
views.     His  books  however,  got  talked  about,  and 
he  began  to  hope  for  victory.     The  trustees  of  the 
Kational  Gallery    cr-'Uimissioned   him   to   arrange 
300  examples  of  the  great  painter's  studies  iu  the 
Kensington  Museum.     Accordingly  they  had  been 
placed   there  ;  but  they  were  not  exhibited,  for 
the   room   iu  which  they  were  hung  was  always 
empty.     That  showed  him  that  ten  years  of  his 
lite    had  been  practically  lost.     For   that  he  did 
not  much  care  ;  but  what  he  did  care  for  was  the 
(to  him)  frightful  discovery  that  the  most  splen- 
did  genius   in  art  might  be  permitted  by  Provi- 
dence to  labour  and  to  perish  uselessly — that  in 
the  very  fineness  of  it  there  might  be  something 
rendering  it  as  invisible  to  ordinary  sight  as  an 
Eleufinian    mystery — that   the   glory  of    it    was 
perishable  aa  well  as  invisible — that  the  gift  of  it 
might  be  as  snow  in  summer  and  rain  in  harvest. 
That    was    the    first    mystery   of    life    to    him 
Amongst   several  personal  reasons  which  caused 
him   t.)   give   this    prosing    lecture    in    Ireland, 
one   of    the    chief    was    that  in   reading    it     he 
should  be  near   the  beautiful  building,  nrjw  their 
Engineers'  School,  which  was  the  first  realisation 
he  had  the  joy  to  see  of  the  principles  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  teach,  but  which,  alas!  was 
now  no  more  than  the  richly-desigoed  minumtnt 
of   one  of   the    most  earnest  souls  that  ever  gave 
itself  to  the  arts — Benjamin  Woodward-     But  it 
was  not  in  Ireland  only  that  he  received  the  help 
of  Irish  symp.athy  and  Irish  genius,  for  to  another 
friend   of    his— Sir   Thomas    Deane, — with    Mr. 
Woodward,    was   entrusted   the   building  of   the 
museum  at  Oxford ;  and  the   best  details   of  it 


that  had  decayed,  they  should  find  a  more  signal 
example  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  In  the  tenth  century  Irelan'l  possessed 
I  school  of  illumiiLition  which  in  all  essential 
qualities  was  wholly  unri/ailed.  He  knew  none 
that  were  equal  to  it  fur  invention,  fiuisb,  and  rc- 
tiuement.  'i'lie  lecturer,  iu  ctmtiouatio  ■,  said  be 
had  seen  much  of  the  Irish  char.acter,  and  he 
thought  the  form  of  failure  it  wm  most  liable  to 
*as  this,  that  being  generous,  and  wholly  iuteuil- 
iug  to  do  right,  it  did  uot  attend  to  the  external 
laws  of  right,  hut  thought  it  must  necessarily  do 
right  because  it  me.ant  to  d  >  so ;  and  then,  when 
it  did  wrong  without  intending  t-)  do  so,  the  con- 
sequences came  upon  it,  and  a  sense  of  innocence 
and  justice  led  it  further  astray  than  anything 
it  would  have  been  capable  of  doing  with  a  good 
conscience.  Mr.  Ruskin  concluded  his  lecture  by 
exhorting  his  hearers  to  do  Useful  work  as  a 
means  of  preparing  society  for  the  development  of 
art.  Let  themstiive  to  feed,  to  dress,  and  to 
lodge  all  those  who  required  such  aid.  These 
sveie  the  three  first  arts.  All  the  fine  arts  came 
after  them.  In  respect  of  dress,  he  laid  down 
that  persons  ought  to  dress  so  that  their  rank 
should  be  known  ;  and  the  changes  of  fashion 
should  be  restricted  within  certain  limits.  It  was 
not  by  parliamentary  measures  that  they  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  distress  that  was  multi- 
plying daily  ;  but  everyone  should  ask  himself 
Lis  questirin,  "  How  many  persons  can  I  feed, 
clothe,  and  put  into  wholesome  rooms  ? "  The 
elevation  of  the  mind  of  the  masses  above  that 
state  into  which  their  physical  conditir)n8  had  re 


graphy,  rather  than  on  the  wnik  of  his  own 
frencil,  and  that  many  of  the  best  Crille-tions  of 
.-ketches  are  now  reserved  for  reproJuctijn  in  the 
ill'i...trated  sketch-books  of  architectural  societies. 
This  <lifficulty.  au'l  the  pres^irlg  eugige  nents  of 
the  examiner  «if  illustrations,  have  preve  te  1  the 
issue  of  the  plates  but  a  series  is  no*v  iu  piepa- 
ruti'in  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  shortly  bj  rtady 
for  issue. 

The  completion  of  the  letter  L  will  ena'  le  tho 
committee  to  i.-sue  a  title-pago  and  table  of  con- 
tents f.»r  the  binding  of  vtlu  no  f-mr  of  the 
Dictionary,  cr)mpri-*ing  the  letters  H,  I,  J,  K,  and 
L,  anil  thus  place  that  portion  of  the  woik  in  a 
more  available  fnrm. 

The  committee  much  regret  that  the  muni- 
ficent offer  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wyatt,  made  in  1S6(5,  t> 
contribute  £100  towards  the  funds  of  the 
society  has  not  lerl  tn  the  examjile  being  followed  ; 
but,  however  desirable  it  m  ly  be  thus  to  obtain 
funds  to  hasten  the  progrcsa  of  the  Dictionary, 
the  committee  would  prefer  to  rely  on  the  indi- 
vidual exertions  of  the  subscribers  to  extend  the 
list  of  luetubers.  and  thus  increase  the  income  at 
the  disp.jsal  of  the  executive.  The  expenses  (;f 
m.anagement  are  nearly  the  sima  for  a  smill  or  a 
large  iri'Mme,  and  the  addiion  of  a  number  ()f 
subscribers  would  enable  the  comtuittee  to  iu- 
cre.ase  the  quantity  of  matter  issued  in  each  pirt, 
and  thus  expedite  the  work. 

The  assisUiice  received  from  the  general  body 
of  subscribers  (with  s  me  remarkible  ex- 
ceptions) does  not  encour.age  the  committee 
to  anticipate  much  aid  in  thii  direction,  but  they 


duced  them  was  also  an  essential  preliminary  to    would  observe  that  a   pr.ip  jsal  is  now  under  con 


the  future  superstructure  of  art. 


ARCHITECTURAL    PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
of  this  society  was  held  at  No.  9  Conduit- 
street,  on  Wednesday,  the  ■27th  ult.,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  in  the  cha  r.  The  minutes  of  the  pre 
vious  meeting  having  been  read  and  contirmed, 
Mr.  Arthur  Cjtes,  the  honorary  secretary,  read 
the  following  report:— The  past  year  has  been 
devoted  by  the  committee  to  the  completion  of 
the  issue  for  the  seventeenth  year — 1866,  and 
the  seco-d  part  for  thai  year  is  now  in  ourse 
of  distribution  to  the  subscribers.  This  pait 
continues  the  text  of  the  Dictionary  as  far  as  the 
article  '•Lead,"th;  letter  K  being  therein  com- 
pleted, and  much  progress  made  with  the  lett  r 
L,  a  further  cousi  erable  portion  of  which  letter 


were  executed  by  sculptors  born  and  trained  there,  i  is  no.v  in  type.  On  examination  of  this  part,  it 
and  the  finest  window  in  the  faytde  was  carved  |  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  articles  have 
from  his  design  by  an  Irishman.     The  work  they  '  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  arising  either 


did  t>iether  had,  however,  been  vain.  The 
architecture  they  sought  to  introduce  was  incon- 
siateut  alike  w.'th  the  reckless  luxury,  and  the 
deforming  mechanism,  and  the  squalid  misery  of 
modern  cities. 

After  a  dissertation    on   fruitless  struggles  and 
the  depressing  di.sappointments  of  life,  illustrated 
by  the  life  and  character  of  Pope,  he  said  they  had 
sent  for  him  to  t.alk  to  them   about  art.     The  one 
thing  he  had  to  tell  them  was,  that  art  ought  not  to 
be  Ulked  about.     The  fact  that    there  was  a  talk 
about  it  signified  that  it  was  ill  done  or  Crould  not 
be  done.  The  highest  works  of  art  weie  the  silent 
productions  of  instinct,  which  the  possesso-of  it 
knew  to  be  incommunicable,  and  the  true  critic  of 
it  knew  to  be  inexplicable  but  through  a  long  pro- 
cess of  laborious    years      They  were  all  of  them 
wild  with  er.thusiasm   about  the  work  of  Ijiistave 
Dor^.    If  he  were  to  tell  them  that  that  work  was 
wholly  bad — bad  not  by  failure,  but  with  a  dread- 
ful evil,  with  a  harpy  power  of  pollution-  and  that 
as  long  as  they    looked   at   such   art  as  that  they 
could  have  no  perception  of  any  pure  or  beautiful 
work,  would  they  look  at  Gusave  Doie's  pictures 
the  less  on  that  account  ?  Rather  more,  he  fancied. 
On  the  other   hand,  he  could   talk  to  them  about 
good   works  of   art,    bit  they  would  be  none  the 
wiser  for  that.    Art   could  not,  like    science,   be 
communicated  in  that  way.     Art  was  the  instruc- 
tive  and    necessary  result  of  powers  which  could 
only  be  developed  through  successive  generations, 
and  which  only  burst  to  light    under   social   cr>n- 
ditions  of  equally    slow    growth.     Whole    eras  of 
history   and  the    passions  of    dead    millions  were 
summed  up  in  tl.e   existence  of  a  noble   art.     If 
such  a  noble  art  dwelt  amongst  them  they  should 
simply  feel  it  and  rejoice  in  it,    and    not   care  to 
hear  lectures  about  it.     Since  it  was  not  amongst 
them  they   had   only  to  go  back  to  the  last  place 
where  the  root  and  stock  of  it  was  yet  alive.     If 
they  were  to  go  back  for  germs  of   national  art 


from  the  imprrUnce  of  the  subject  or  from  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  wiiter  having 
enabled  him  to  give  it  fuller  development  than 
had  at  first  been  considered  necessary. 

As  expressed  in  a  paragragh  of  a  former  re- 
port, "  it  is  the  freshness  of  information  which 
has  placed  the  dictionary  in  its  high  poaiion,  and 
precludes  all  opportuuity  for  anyone  U  assert 
that  the  text  is  a  mere  compilation  from  preced- 
ing works  of  a  similar  nature  "  In  couflrmation 
of  the  position  which  the  committee  again  with 
pleasure  confidently  assert  to  have  been  attained 
by  the  work,  they  refer  with  satisfaction  to  letters 
lately  received  from  M.  Ciesar  Ualy,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  -'Revue  Geuer.ile  de  I'Architec- 
tur,"  and  from  M.  Ernest  Vinet,  the  libiarun  of 
the  Ecole  Iinpeiiale  dcs  Beaux  Arts  at  P..ris, 
which  satisfy  them  that,  although  the  number  ol 
foreign  subscribers  is  but  few,  those  c.rpies  which 
have  reached  Paris  have  attra.;ted  well  merited 
attention,  and  that  the  work  has  made  for  itselt 
a  reputation  in  highly  informed  and  very  critical 
circles.  M.  Daly  announces  his  iutenti.ru  ot  no- 
ticing the  Dictionary  in  the  "Revue  :'—"  Avec 
tous  les  eloges  que  merite  un  ouvrage  aus^i  inte- 
ressant  que  bieu  fait."  While  M-  Vinet  says  :- 
"  Je  tieus  e-seuliellement  k  enricher  une  coUec 
tiou  que  jai  formte  des  plus  beaux  ouviages  qui 
»e  pubiieut  a  I'ctranger  et  le  Dictiminaiie  des 
Arcbitectes  de  Anglais  est  du  n..mbre  ;  acquerer 
ce  remarquable  ouvrage  est  d.fiirnle,  il  u  e»t  pas 
dans  le  cuminerce  et  quand  U  se  vend  c6=t  fi  un 
nrix  tiJis  elfevd."  . 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
have  during  the  year  issued  a  part  of  illiut.ations 
with  text,  but  various  obstacles  prev,  uted  the 
realisation  of  this  wi=h— m-t  the  least  has  been 
the  dithculty  which  exists  in  procuring  suitable 
drawings  and  sketches  to  form  Ulustrations. 
This  may  arise  from  the  fact  of  the  student  now 
reiving  much  on  the  subjecU  produced  by  photo- 


sideration  by  which  it  is  suggested  that  by  an 
active  and  simultaneous  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  present  subscribers,  which  would  result  in 
the  ad'lition  of  one-half  to  their  number,  it 
woiiM  be  prrssible  sr)  to  arrange  the  funis  wbioh 
wiriild  thus  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  secure  the  conii>leti..n  of  the  text 
withrriit  further  cill  on  the  subset  ibers,  whose 
p.ayments  for  pist  years  would  probably  cover  all 
future  expenses  or  nearly  so. 

Considering  the  prosperous  state  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  and  the  considerable  increase 
made  in  its  numbers  during  the  list  few  .\  ears, 
this  addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  subscribera 
ought  to  be  readily  obtained,  and  if  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  the  support  of  the  genera",  b  .ily  of 
subscriber.^,  the  committee  will  endeavour-  _  to 
mature  the  scheme  and  submit  it  for  couiide- 
latiin. 

The  audited  balance  sheets  show  a  total 
receipt  for  the  seventeenth  year,  1885,  of 
£4:52  Os.  lOd.,  and  a  total  expenditure  of 
£393  7s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£33  13s.  2d.  to  be  appropriated  to  meet  orit- 
standing  liabilities  for  that  year,  while  f-r  the 
eir-hteerrth  year,  1S67,  £173  10s.  has  been  re- 
ceived,  an.l  £52  2s.  lOd.  expended,  the  balance, 
£126  7s.  2.1. ,  being  available  towards  the  coet  of 
the  publicitirms  for  that  year  now  iu  hand. 

Ill  the  discussion  which  foll.>weil,  the  account? 
and  balance  sheets  were  subjected  to  cl.rse 
scrutiny,  and  the  explanations  atf  .rded  by  the 
secetarv  having  evidenced  the  satisfactory  t^n.iti. 
cial  position  of  the  srrciety,  the  progress  .'f  the 
Diction  .ry  a.rd  probability  of  its  early  crmii.leti..n 
were  dis.iisseil,  the  chai  man,  Pr-.>testor  Uotiald- 
,»..n,  Messrs  C.  C.  Nelson,  O.  Hansaid,  1.  M. 
Itickmair,  &c  ,  taking  pirt.  Tlie  stitemeot  ma  le 
by  the  secret.iry  in  reply  to  the  inqoi.ie=  ad-^ 
diesse.l  to  him  showe.l  that  the  only  element 
reqriiied  to  eii.-iiie  the  spee.ly  completion  ot  the 
liioi.rnirv,  w.,3  the  imuie.liite  acces.-irn  of  a 
sutlicient'imiuberof  new  subscribers  to  place  an 
;,„>Mlec.pit-.lat  tho  disposal  of  the  cmmittee. 
The  in.livi.lu.rl  interest  of  each  subscrri.er  w«« 
shown  to  be  the  intr.Mluclion  .rf  new  members,  to 
meet  whose  demands  the  cmmlttee  b.i.l  avail- 
able a  str.ck  of  the  publicitions  of  the  past  yrar^ 
suUicientif  all  disp.-sed   of  to  supply    nearly  all 


ictiuu   of    the 


the   capital    neede.l   for   the    compi 
Dictionary  of  Architecture.  ,     ,    ,     -. 

The  report  being  thereon  adopted,  it  was 
moved  and  carried  that  in  order  to  econnuise  the 
funds  the  piinting  and  circulation  ot  the  report 
and  accounts  be  discoutinutil.  , 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  offi:ers  and  chairman 
closed  the  proceedings. 


It  has  been  8..?gested  that  a  Fnbsor.p  ion 
should  be  ft.rted  to  place  a  monument  over  tho 
orave  of  Flora  MacdonMd.  Tho  loyalty  of  that 
Soble-minded  Highlar.d  maiden  remaiua   to  this 


noble-minaea  aignianu  11111..-^".-- 
I  dav  unrecorded  by  stone  or  tablet. 


ISUPPLEMESrr. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


June  5,  1868. 


EYDE  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

OUR  illustrations  this  week  comprise  lillio- 
grapliic  views  of  the  selecteJ,  and  two 
other  ot  tlie  meritorious  designs  submitted 
for  the  above  churcli,  a  delailed  notice  of  the 
competition  for  which  ap|)(ared  in  the  Build- 
ing News  at  the  close  of  hist  year. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  what  we  then  said 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  designs,  simply 
repeating  here  that  the  selected  design  by  jlr. 
Peachey,  of  Darlington,  the  contract  for 
which,  we  believe,  has  already  been  under- 
taken, and  bears  out  our  idea  of  the  cost, 
while  presenting  some  good  points — as  in  the 
breaking-up  of  the  tower  and  spire — was  not, 
in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  carry  the  palm  of 
success  either  in  plan  or  general  design.  The 
plan  we  deemed  too  long  and  scattered  in  its 
main  adjuncts,  the  transepts  too  long  and  dis- 
jointed for  fclfective  hearing,  and,  we  may  add, 
for  compact  aggroupmeut  and  unity  of  com- 
position. We  h'jpe  the  seating  eastwards  of 
the  officiating  desks  will  be  confined  solely  to 
the  use  of  the  choir,  and  not,  as  we  inferred 
at  the  time  of  our  review,  for  a  portion  of  the 
congregation.  The  dying-away  of  the  nave, 
clerestory,  and  parapet  against  the  roofs  of 
transepts  is  defective,  and  the  ridges  of  tlie 
latter  being  so  much  lower  than  the  nave 
ridge  is  certainly  faulty.  The  view  we  give 
of  it  will  speak  for  itself  that  we  did  not 
overstate  these  objections  of  this  design. 
Whatever  merits  of  detail  belong  to  this 
design,  and  the  proportion  of  west  end  of  nave 
and  aisles  is  one,  we  cannot  say  that  its 
author  has  in  this  case  been  so  successful  as 
in  other  of  his  works.  There  is  a  redundancy 
of  pinnacles  and  other  useless  -post-Gothic 
accessories  that  reminds  us  of  that  mock 
Gothic  air  so  prevalent  when  the  Gothic 
revival  was  in  its  infancy. 

The  other  exterior  design  we  give  (by 
Messrs.  Driver  and  Payne)  shows  a  very  dis- 
similar treatment,  characterised  by  a  strong 
continental  touch  and  a  severe  verticality  of 
outline,  that  contrasts  rather  piquantly  with 
theeffectof  studied  prettiness  in  Mr.  Peachey's 
design— a  class  of  effect,  be  it  observed,  in- 
finitely more  inviting  and  pleasing  to  the 
popular  taste,  and  perhaps  to  this  the  accepted 
design  owed  its  success.  We  much  prefer, 
however,  the  stately  simplicity  of  the  re- 
jected design,  both  in  plan  and  general  com- 
position. The  tower  is  nicely  positioned, 
uniting  and  concentrating  the  masses,  and 
serving  usefully  as  a  valuable  adjunct  inter- 
nally. Finished  with  a  circular  apse,  lighted 
by  lofty  lancets,  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing  ; 
but  the  tower,  terminated  by  a  well-designed 
composition,  is  rather  overwrought  for  its 
severely  plain  substructure,  a  fault  of  the 
school. 

Our  one  page  interior  view  is  an  accurate 
and  faithful  rendering  of  a  design  that  bore 
unraiatakable  evidence  of  high  artistic 
ability,  though,  we  would  say,  rather  mis- 
directed for  a  parish  church.  Incomparably 
the  most  effectively  tinted  monochrome  draw- 
ing exhibited  in  the  competition,  there  are 
some  good  features  in  Mr.  Conybeare's  de- 
sign that  cannot  be  overlooked,  in  spite  of  the 
particular  type  of  Romanesfiue  he  has  adopted. 
It  is  a  style  indeed  that  deserves  develop- 
ment, as  suggestive  of  noble  treatment.  The 
nave  and  tower  piers  are  simple  and  effective, 
and  so  are  the  clerestory  and  triforia.  The 
proportions  throughout,  the  management  of 
the  central  lantern,  with  its  cellular  groining, 
the  apse,  with  the  lateral  arrangement  of 
baptistery  and  choir,  are  highly  pleasing,  but 
the  design  we  think  rather  too  pretentious 
for  the  purpose  and  outlay  contemplated. 


The  thirty-eighth  meeling  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciatioQ  for  tlie  Adv.'incemcnt  of  Science  is  li.xed 
f.ir  the  wei.-lc  coTiinieii'Mnfj  W  (liif^sday,  Auf^mt 
19,  at  Norwich.  Mr.  J(  scph  D^lton  Honker, 
DC.L.,  (  urator  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew, 
nill  preside. 


KILLED   IN   THE  STREETS. 

A     CORRESPONDENT  in  another  column 
XX     calls  attention  to  an  evil  which  is  in- 
creasing, and   which,  unless  it  is   checked,  is 
destined   to   increase   in   London  and   other 
large  cities.     Though  London  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, the   streets   of  the   city  do  not  and 
cannot  get  proportionally   widened.         The 
result  is,   traffic    increases  without  enjoying 
a    corresponding    increase   in     elbow   room. 
Besides,   ;i3   our   correspondent   says,   every- 
thing must  be  done  rapidly.      Almost  every- 
body seems   to  have   more   than   enough   to 
do,  and   he   drives   on   with  something    like 
railway  speed.    The  old  saying  of  "  Eveiyone 
for   himself    and   the   devil   take   the   hind- 
most," was  never  more  applicable  than  now. 
Men  not  only  pursue   their  avocations  in  a 
hurry,   but  they  are  not  particular  on  whose 
corns  they  tread  or  who  loses  so  long  as  ihty 
win.      This   spirit   has   penetrated   the   cab- 
driver  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  class  in 
the  community.    He  likes  a  good  "  fare,"  and 
for  an  extra  sixpence  or  shilling  he  wilt  dash 
his  way  through  streets  and  around   corners, 
and  if  by  chance  he  should  knock  some  luck- 
less  old   fogey  into   the  gutter,  he  will  dash 
away  all  the  more  rapidly  to   escape  if  pos- 
sible the   consequences.        The  number    of 
people  who  are   wounded  and  killed  in  this 
way  every  year  in   London  is  almost  incre- 
dible.     If  a  man  commits  suicide,   or    if  a 
house  falls   and  kills  a  baby,  an  inquest  is 
held   on  the  dead   body,   and  the   event  is 
chronicled  in  the  papers.      But  let  a  man  be 
killed  in  the  street,  so  frequent  is  the  occur- 
rence that  very  frequently  an  inquest  is  held, 
and  the  outside  world  is  none  the  wiser.     If 
the    ice    in  Regent's    Park    give  way,   and 
cause  the  drowning  at  one  time  of  forty  per- 
sons,  there   is  not  only  a   searching  inquiry 
before  a  coroner,  but  there  is  a  great  social 
commotion,   the   newspapers,  day   after  day, 
have  leading  articles  on  the  matter,  hundreds 
of  thousands  flock  to  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
and   Government  takes  measures  to  prevent 
such    calamities  in  future.     But  every  year 
there  are  more  persons  killed  in  the  streets 
of  London  than  perished   by  the  breaking  of 
the   ice   the   winter   before   last  in   Regent's 
Park  ;  and   there  is   but   little  doubt  that  if 
street  traffic  were  subjected  to  police  control, 
many    of   these    accidents    would    be    pre- 
vented.    We  believe,  with  Mr.  Bedford,  the 
coroner  for   Westminster,   that  some  whole- 
some regulation  ought  to  be  made  at  once  to 
prevent   rapid   driving    through   the   streets, 
and   particularly  at  points  where  streets  or 
passages  intersect  each  other.     Cabs  and  cai'- 
riages  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  drive  beyond 
a  certain  pace  in  a  given  space  of  time,  and 
then    drivers    would    have    more   command 
over  their  horses,  jjeople  would   Lave  more 
time  to   get  out  of  the  way,  and  fewer  lives 
would  be  lost.     Another  way  to   abate  the 
evil  would  be  to  hang  a  cabman. 


VILLA  AND  COTTAGE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.* 

WE  have  received  another  instalment  of 
this  interesting  publication,  which  in 
many  respects  differs  from  any  other.  In- 
stead of  being  a  series  of  fancy  designs  which 
have  not  stood  the  test  of  thorough  examina- 
tion, this  work  gives  representations  of  build- 
ings that  have  been  erected,  with  the  actual  cost 
fairly  set  fox'tl:  under  headings.  The  architects 
who  contribute  are  for  the  most  i)art  well 
known  in  the  profession,  and,  although  the 
works  are  by  no  means  of  ccjual  merit,  they 
may  all  be  studied  with  advantage.  Amongst 
the  architects  who  have  contributed  will  be 
found  the  names  of  Messrs.  Aylitte,  of  Man- 
chester, Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  Mr.  Chris- 
tian, Mr.  Darbishire,  ilr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  Mr.  lien- 


*    "  VUIa   and     Cottaye     Arohite^tufe."      By    varioua 
uthora.    Loudon:  BJackieand  Sod. 


dall,  Messrs.  Speakman  and  Charlesworth,  Mr. 
Truefitt,  Mr.  Walters,  and  others.  The  intro- 
ductory notice  explains  the  object  of  the  work, 
which  is  to  give  "detailed  illustrations  of 
modern  buildings,  serviceable  as  models  in 
future  architecture,"  and  especially  the  work 
is  devoted  to  buildings  of  "  moderate  dimen- 
sions, or  erected  at  a  cost  (ascertained  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  cases)  ranging  from 
£500  to  £2,300,  with  more  expensive  excep- 
tions." The  value  of  the  publication,  there- 
fore, lies  iu  its  positive  as  distinj^uished  frcm 
a  speculative  character.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  designs  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  something  to  know  that  the 
house  we  are  looking  at  was  actually  erected 
for  a  certain  sum.  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry 
contribute  drawings  of  a  villa  at  Sydenham  ; 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  makes  public  a  farmhouse 
of  most  domestic  character  ;  Mr.  Walters,  of 
Manchester,  shows  what  may  be  done  witli  a 
double  villa;  and  the  Messrs.  Thomson,  of 
Glasgow,  are  not  chary  of  pure  Greek  design 
in  the  latitude  of  Renfrewshire.  Details  arc 
moreover  given  to  a  good  scale,  and  there  is 
nothing  sketchy  or  indefinite  to  be  found 
throughout  the  publication.  The  designs  are 
not  perfect ;  some  are  very  objectionable,  but 
they  are  all  living  representations  of  a'jtudl 
buildings.  As  an  example  of  whit  may  be 
done  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  "  Sycamores,"  by 
Messrs.  PauU  and  Ayliffe,  of  Manchester, 
may  be  quoted,  where  everything  is  done 
thoroughly  for  £3,600.  It  is  always  un- 
pleasant to  find  fault,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking  that  a  certain  cottage  at 
Govan,  Renfrewshire,  by  Mr.  Rochead,  is  uu- 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  publication,  and  that 
an  exaggerated  feeling  for  Grecian  art  seems 
to  maintain  a  strong  hold  on  the  architects 
whose  lines  ar'e  cast  in  the  pleasant  places 
north  of  the  Tweed.  It  has  alivays  struck  us 
that  the  ancient  architecture  of  Scotland  was 
most  distinct  and  characteristic,  and  we 
cannot  but  look  with  regret  on  the  transplant- 
ing of  pure  Grecian  ait  to  a  soil  to  which  it  is 
not  congenial,  and  to  a  people  to  whom  it 
cannot  be  pleasing.  The  blemishes  which  • 
attach  themselves  to  this  work  are,  however, 
trifling  in  comparison  to  its  merits.  It  deals 
neither  with  palaces  nor  model  cottages,  but  it 
gives  illustrations  of  middle  class  houses,  with 
the  ascertained  cost. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 


IN  February  last  a  correspondent  wrote  asking, 
through  "  IntercommuDicatioD,"  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  building  miterials  of 
New  Zealand.  He  was  answered  by  a  Mr.  R.  H. 
Drew,  who  offered  on  his  making  an  appointment 
to  give  Mm  what  information  he  posaesaed.  So 
many  of  our  subscribers,  however,  desirous  of  the 
information,  wrote  to  him  that  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reply  to  their  letters,  and  therefore  de- 
termined to  publish  a  small  punphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  which  we  have  received  a  copy.  His  idea 
is  to  afford  reliable  information  as  to  the  colony, 
especially  to  intending  colonists.  Many  people 
inseparably  connect  the  Maori  tribe  with  New 
Zealand,  others  look  on  all  the  islands  alike  as 
purely  pastoral  districts.  Of  the  three  large  islands 
the  north  is  the  only  one  at  all  troubled  by  hostile 
Maoris;  iu  the  others  they  are  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  colonists.  Stewart's  Island  is  es- 
pecially rich  in  timber,  admirably  adapted  for  budd- 
ing purposes,  and  many  choice  kinds  suitable  for 
cabinet  work.  The  mineral  wealth  in  the  southern 
island  is  unbounded.  Coal  of  superior  quality, 
serpentine,  granite,  marble  of  ii.ie  grain,  and  in 
quantity  sufficient,  as  the  author  assures  us,  "  to 
build  twenty  thousand  Jerusalems,"  are  found 
there.  Many  of  these,  coal  especially,  are  being 
at  present  imported  into  the  colony  at  ruinous 
prices,  sutlicieut  capital  not  being  available  to 
work  the  treasures  it  possesses.  Government  aid 
seems  by  no  means  wariting  to  afford  investors 
the  advantage  of  an  indefeasible  title  on  moat  ad- 
vantageous terms.  The  author,  himself  a  colonist 
of  fourteen  years'  experience,  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  the  islands,  and  has,  we  think,  done  his 
best  to  invite  attention  to  the  beautiful  land 
which  he  has  adopted  as  his  home. 
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PICTUllE  FKAMES  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

IT  is  certain  tliat  considerable  improvement 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  tlie  design 
of  picture  frames.  The  gradual  dilTusiou  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  the  influence  of  teaching 
in  our  schools  of  design  uponour  designers  and 
artisans,  have  tended  very  materially  to  check 
the  redundancy  of  ornament  and  inartistic  forms 
which  twenty  years  ago  were  looked  upon  a.s 
triumphs  of  taste  and  ingenuity.  A  glance 
at  some  of  tiie  frames  in  the  present  series 
of  the  National  Portrait  Collection  at  South 
Kensington  will  be  sufliicient  to  demonstrate 
the  sensible  progress  that  has  been  attained 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  notable  of  the  pictures 
there  being  the  most  conspicuous  for  the  utter 
want  of  taste  and  propriety  in  the  frames, 
while  one  can  hardly  look  into  a  third  or 
fourth  rate  printsellei's  without  seeing  some 
evidence  of  design  and  carefulness  in  this 
particular,  or  at  least  a  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  harmony  between  the  picture 
and  the  frame  enclosing  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  room  for  still  further  improvement,  the 
greatest  desideratum  being  the  substitution  of 
architectural  forms  and  definite  proportions 
for  the  cabinetmakers'  mouldings  and  the  ill- 
regulated,  purposeless  divisions  which  disfigure 
the  majority  of  modern  frames,  and  proper  sub- 
ordination of  treatment  generally.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  frame  is  after  all 
only  an  accessory,  and  if  it  attracts  attention 
away  from  the  picture  which  it  is  designed  to 
embellish  it  lails  in  its  object,  no  matter  how 
good  it  may  be  in  itself. 

Considering  the  prices  that  are  now  paid  to 
artists  and  the  influence  of  a  handsome,  well- 
designed  frame  upon  the  value  of  a  picture, 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  at  the 
Koyal  Academy  the  best  specimens  of  frames 
that  money  and  taste  combined  could  produce  ; 
but  whether  it  be  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
academicians  discourage  artists  from  attempt- 
ing any  novelty,  or  whether  they  find  that  a 
picture  in  a  bad  frame  sells  as  well  as  a  pic- 
ture in  a  good  one,  it  is  certain  that  we  must 
not  look  to  the  annual  salon  in  Trafalgar- 
square  for  any  examples  of  originality  or  taste 
in  the  arts  of  picture  framing. 

There  is  a  painful  uniformity  of  pattern  in 
the  frames  at  the  present  exhibition  at  the 
Koyal  Academy,  which  leads  one  to  suppose 
that  they  all  come  from  the  same  maker,  or 
rather  (which is  the moreprobable supposition) 
that  artists  trouble  themselves  but  little  about 
the  framing  of  their  pictures  and  leave  this 
important  matter  to  the  taste  of  the  frame- 
maker,  who  supplies  what  he  considers  the 
most  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  being  guided 
in  his  choice  by  the  number  of  that  de- 
scription he  has  sold,  or  its  popularity 
among  artists.  The  general  form  consists 
of  a  bold   projecting   outer   bead    enriched 


originality,  has  got  this  popular  frame,  and 
Baron  Leys  has  been  apparently  induced  to 
go  to  the  same  establishment,  his  irame  being 
almost  identical  with  Mr.  Herbert's,  and  is  a 
most  ludicrous  contrast  in  its  newness  and 
conventionality  to  the  Belgian  painter's 
gloomy  and  unconventional  picture.  The 
same  frame  enshrmes  the  portrait  of  Eneas 
Macdonnell  (Xo.  51)  in  the  east  room,  a  piece 
of  rampant  national  egotism,  and  these  three 
examples  fairly  illustrate  the  absurdities  of 
modern  picture  framing.  Mr.  Millais's  frames 
(No.  12)  are  all  commonplace,  and  it  is  evident 
he  hasnot bestowed  a  thought  upon  them.  Mr. 
Richmond's  portraits  (No.s.  66,  306,  and  311) 


with  some  little  variation  for  his  two  remark- 
able works  (Nos.  1S3  and  382)  ;  the  subject 
and  treatment  are,  it  is  true,  something  alil;e, 
but  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  had  a 
little  more  individuality. 

The  frame  of  ilr.  Lucy's  ambitious  pictui-e 
of  the  abdication  of  Alary  Queen  of  Scots 
(No.  348)  is  noticeable  for  its  novelty,  but  is 
not  successful,  partly  on  account  of  the  un- 
architectural  character  of  its  profile,  and  also 
its  iuadecjuacy  to  the  size  and  importance  of 
the  painting.  No.  248,  a  portrait  of  Earl 
Somcrs,  by  Sir  Charles  Lindsay,  is  also  re- 
markable as  a  very  vulgar  picture  in  a  very 
vulgar  frame.     The  frame  of  Mr.  A.  Hughes's 
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with  foliage,  a  deep  hollow  with  narrow 
sinkings,  then  another  but  smaller  en- 
riched bead,  and  a  narrow  plain  face  with 
a  burnished  bevelled  edge  next  the  picture. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  frames  at  the 
Royal  Academy  are  of  this  type,  varied  oc- 
casionally in  detail,  but  the  general  form 
remaining  the  same.  The  design  is  not  pre- 
cisely bad,  although  the  whole  of  the  surfaces 
being  enriched  gives  the  frame  a  heavy  ap- 
pearance; but  its  continued  repetition  up  and 
down  the  walls  is  monotonous  and  distressing. 
Mr.  Herbert,  an  artist  of  undoubted  taste  and 


N"  IS. 


have  frames  of  similar  des'gn,  apparently  from 
an  Italian  model,  the  mouldings  being  better 
drawn  and  more  accentuated  than  in  English 
work,  but  the  Cinque  Cento  panels,  although 
well  designed,  are  much  too  overpowering. 
The  frame  to  Mr.  Millais's  picture  of  Rosalind 
and  Celia  (No.  70),  although  commendable  for 
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the  sparing  manner  the  enrichments  are  ap- 
plied, is  bad  in  form  and  not  sutficiently  im- 
portant for  the  size  of  the  canvas. 

The  two  large   paintings   of   Hamlet   and 
Ophelia,  by  Sig- 
nor     Rapisardi 
(Nos.     93     and 
151),  which  are 
most       unduly 
prominent      in 
the   east   room, 
•     serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  an  error  in-the  opposite  direction  of 
most  of  the  English  frames.    Here  the  mould- 
ings are  simple  and  much  more  architectural 
than  the  forms  popular  with  us,  but  the  good 
efl'ect   is   destroyed  by  overlaying  the  angles 
with    heavy  and   unmeaning    foliage   which 
extends  half-way  across  the  frame  on  each  side. 
To    Mr.   Ward,   perhaps,  belongs  the   bad 
pre-eminence  of  having  the  ugliest  and  most 
olfensive  frame  in  the  Exhibition.     Nothing 
can  be  in  worse  taste  than  the  frame  of  his 
picture  of  the    Royal    Marriage    1477  (No. 
150).     The   constant  contemplation  of    Mr. 
Edward  Barry's  Gothic  in  the  course  of  the 
painter's  journeys  to  and  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  can  alone    explain  the  remark- 
able corruption  of  taste  the  selection  of  this 
frame   reveals.       Mrs.    Ward   has   the  same 
design  for  herpicture 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
-^V- at  Sion  House,  and 
i'  I     it  is  worth  remark 

that  while  one  of 
these  paintings  re- 
presents an  event 
that  took  place  in 
1  I  1477,  and  the  other 
34-3  I  I  in  1553,  the  same 
frame  is  considered 
equally  appropriate 
to  the  two.  Mr. 
Cathelinaiis'  frame 
(No.  176)  is  in  the 
ornate  Elorentine 
style,  good  in  itself, 
but  too  gay  for  the 
tone  of  the  picture,  which  is  grey  and  sub- 
dued.     Mr.  Poole  has  used  the  same  frame 


SOdX.SII. 


picture  (No.  510)  is  not  ungraceful,  but  it  is 
as  difficult  to  make  out  what  relation  it  has 
to  the  picture  as  it  is  to  perceive  what  con- 
nection there  is  between  the  picture  and  the 
verses  in  the  catalogue.  The  incised  hearts 
on  the  upper  part  may  possibly  be  ex- 
plained, but  the  owls'  heads  at  the  angles  are 


quite  incomprehensible. 

Mr.  Leighton  has  a  liking  for  a  strange 
nondescript  frame,  a  compound  of  Gothic  and 
Greek  foims.  The  frame  of  his  Ariadne 
(No.  32S)  is  composed  of  a  series  of  slightly 


328 

receding  surfaces   united   by  beads    with    a 
lancet-shaped  ornament  on  the  outer  edge. 

His  Actiea  (No.  522)   has  a  nearly  similar 
frame  with  a  Ijlack  line  introduced  to  give  a 


little  individuality;  tliis  line,  however,  is 
much  too  strong,  and  its  credulity  destroys 
the  delicate  simplicity  ot  the  picture.  MLss 
Starr  has  used  this  same  frame,  with  some 
little  modification,  for  her  very  clever  picture 
of  "  David  and  Saul"  (No.  509).  In  Mr.  Leigh- 
ton's  other  picture,  "  Acme  and  Septimius,"  an 
attempt  has  been  made 
to  give  a  rustic  character 
to  the  frame  by  enrich- 
ing one  of  the  beads 
with  fruits  and  foliage, 
but  it  is  not  satisfac- 
torily carried  out. 

The  good  elfect  of  gild- 
ENRICfiCD.  jjjg  pjj  wainscot,  by  which 

the    monotonous    colour    of    ordinary  gild- 
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ing  is  relieved  by  the  Rrain  fliowinp 
thron"h,  is  now  well  known,  but  we  only  find 
a  few  of  the  younger  artists  employing  it,  Mr. 
Po^nte  being  among  the  number.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Thorburn  u^es  wainscot  to  his  uniu- 
tere-iiing  picture,  "Forecasting"'  (No.  525), 
but  it  cannot  be  cited  as  a  successful  applica- 
tion, the  effect  bi-ing  bald  and  comnionphice  to 
the  extreme.  Jlr.  Macli.=e,  on  the  other  hand, 
falis  into  the  opposite  mistake,  the  frame  ol 
his  picture  (No.  439)  being  as  crowded  as  lii.s 
canvas  with  useless  and  unmeaning  acces- 
sories. 

Jlr.  Walker's  "Vagrants"  has  the  frame, 
which  is  otherwise 
satisfactory,  al- 

though  coarse  in 
execution,  d  isfigured 
by     tlie     space    be- 


tween  the  mouldings  (which  ought  to  be 
left  plain)  being  stippled  over  with  large  ill- 
drawn  foliage  of  a  Gothic  cliaracter.  Mr.  H. 
T.  Well's  "  Portrait  of  Panizzi,"  although  very 
much  larger  in  point  of  scale,  has  the  same 
pattern  of  frame,  omitting  the  foliage.  Miss 
Sandv's  small  frame  to  her  "  Head  of  Enid  " 
(No.  571)  is  nicely  designed  as  to  profde,  but 
is  spoiled  by  the  pateras,  which  are  too  large 
for  the  picture. 


62^ 


that  fits  the  picture. 
are   simple    and    well 
judiciously    employed 


Mr.  Albert 
Moore's  delicate 
and  orisinal 

"Azaleas"  '(No. 
624)  is  one  of  the 
few  pictures    in 
the        Academy 
that  has  a  frame 
The   forms  employed 
known,    but    are    so 
that    they   have    all 
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College,  the  shabbiness  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt's 
frame  for  l)is  Courtyard  of  the  India  Office, 
and  the  efl'ective  simplicity  of  Mr.  T.  H.  \A  at- 
sou's  frame  for  his  perspective  view  of  his 
design  for  the  London  Orphan  Asvlum. 

"        J.  H. 


the  charm  of  novelty,  the  ornament  luis 
a  proper  proportion  to  the  plain  face,  and 
the  result  is  a  frame  in  perfect  haimony, 
both  in  form  as  well  as  in  feeling,  with 
the  painting  it  holds.  It  is  purely  Greek  in 
conception,  and  is  a  most  graceful  and  plea- 
eant  design. 

The  frame  of 
Mr.  Tourrier's 
"Cloisters  '(No. 
656),  although 
very  sini)i]e  in 
its  elements,  is  noticeable  for  its  good  tfffct  ; 
the  Moresque  ornament  is  perhaps  a  trifle 
overdone,  and  is  certainly  inappropriate  to 
the  subject,  which  is  Gothic,  and  very  gooil 
Gothic  too,  but  the  proportion  is  good,  and 
the  burnished  hollow  very  successful. 

Mr.  Brennan's 
_jr\  frame  (No.  671) 

I  ^  is  good     in  de- 

I  sign,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  the  pic- 
ture, which  is  in  every  way  a  very  remark- 
able one,  and  has  not  been  noticed  as  it 
ought.  "The  frame  is  evidently  Italian,  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  mouldings,  and  was 
not,  it  would  seem,  made  for  the  picture, 
which  is  some  inclies  too  short  for  it,  the 
space  being  filled  with  a  wider  margin  on  the 
left-hand  side. 

In  the  miniature,  architectural,  and  gene- 
rally incapable  room,  there  is  little  to 
remark  ;  the  frame  to  the  portrait  No.  791 
is,  however,  conspicuous  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  Gothic  monumental  tablet,  and  the  por- 
trait of  the  Countess  Dudley  and  Ward 
(No.  768)  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  neutralise 
a  good  portrait  by  a  well- designed  but  in- 
appropriate mount. 

Among    the    architecttual     drawings    we 
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wonld  call  attention  to  the  vulgarity  of  Mr. 
C.  BaTT7'B  frame  to  his  design  for  Alleyne'b 


LEGISLATION    AND    PUBLIC    HEALTH. 

WITHIN  the  few  years  last  past  many  Acts 
of  Parliament  have  been  passed  with  a 
view  to  the  pnimutiou  of  the  health  of  the  people. 
There  is,  iu  f.ict,  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
fi.-irt  of  many  per.^ous  to  look  to  Parliament  for 
a  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round the  question.  Before  they  agitate  for 
additional  legislation  it  is  well  that  they  should 
survey  what  hna  been  already  done.  It  ia 
quite  evident  that  many  acts  are  dead  letters  as 
far  as  many  disti  icts,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
hut  iu  most  of  the  large  towns,  are  concerned. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  district  in  England  which 
stood  more  in  need  of  leL:islation  on  sanitary 
matters  than  that  of  Whitechapel.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  Board  of  Health  of  that  district  have 
used  but  very  sparingly  the  powers  which  legisla- 
tion has  placed  within  their  reach.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would  be  pretty  much 
the  same  with  Mr.  'Torrens'  bill,  provided  it  became 
law.  In  his  last  quarterly  report  the  medical 
officer  of  health  of  the  Whitechapel  district  says 
that,  "  Within  the  last  few  years  several  Acts  of 
Parliament  relating  to  public  health  have  been 
passed  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sanitary 
Act  of  1866,  have  not  hitherto  engaged  much  of 
the  attention  of  our  Board.  These  acts  are,  first. 
Adulteration  of  Food  or  Drink;  second,  the 
Labouring  Classes  Lodging  Houses'  Act,  1S51  ; 
thiid,  an  Act  to  enable  the  Public  Works'  Loan 
Commissioners  to  make  Advances  towards  the 
Erection  of  Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes, 
1866;  fourth,  an  Act  to  amend  the  Labouring 
Classes  Dwellings"  Act,  1867  ;  and  fifth,  the 
Woikshops'  Regulation  Act,  1867.  The  Adultera- 
tion of  Food  or  Di  ink  Act  gives  power  to  the 
vestries  and  district  boards  to  appoint  analysts. 
The  fourth  section  of  tl.is  act  empowers  pur- 
chasers of  articles  of  food  or  drink  to  have  them 
analysed  by  the  analyst  appointed  by  the  Board, 
nn  payment  to  the  analyst  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
2s.  6d.,  nor  more  than  10s.  6d.  The  fifth  section 
gives  power  to  justices  to  have  articles  of  food  and 
drink  analysed  by  any  skilled  person,  as  they  may 
appoiiit,  for  that  purpose.  "The  three  acts  relat- 
ing to  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes,  1851,  1S66.  and  1867,  may  be  read  as  one 
act.  The  provisions  of  these  acts  enable  local 
Ijoards  to  borrow  money  from  the  Public  Works' 
Loan  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
local  boaids  iu  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings, 
or  in  the  erection,  alteration,  and  adaptation  of 
buildings,  to  be  used  as  dwellings  for  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  in  providing  all  conveniences 
which  may  be  deemed  proper  in  connection  with 
such  dwellings.  The  Lands'  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  18i5,  and  any  act  amending  the  same,  ex- 
cept the  clauses  with  respect  to  the  purchase  and 
taking  of  land,  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  are 
incorporated  with  these  acts."  Mr.  Liddle  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Workshops'  Regulation  Acts 
will  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  additioual 
labour  and  responsibility  on  the  Board.  The 
duties  of  the  inspectors  will  be  to  inspect  the 
means  provided  for  ventilation  in  workshops  not 
specified  in  the  Factory  Acts'  Extension  Act, 
where  a  less  number  than  fifty  persons  are  em- 
ployed, and  to  see  that  the  nineteenth  section  of 
the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  is  observed,  which  pro- 
vide!) for  the  keeping  of  such  workshops  in  a 
cleanly  state,  and  for  their  ventilation  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  harmless  aa  far  as  practic- 
able any  gases,  vapours,  dust,  or  other  impurities 
generated  in  the  course  of  the  work  carried  on 
thereia  ihat  are  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  or  dan- 
gerous to  health.  A  perusal  of  this  part  of  the 
report  shows  that  it  is  easier  to  get  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  than  to  embody  their  spirit  in 
practical  action. 


SANITARY     CONDITION    OF    WHITE- 
CHAPEL. 

THE  last  qu.irtcrly  report  of  Mr.  Liddle,  Medi- 
cal Officer  of  Healih  for  the  Whitechapel 
district,  shows  that  persistent  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  infpectors,  and  that  sanitary  matters 
there  wear  an  improved  aspect.  Though  the 
medical  officers  of  the  union  have  attended~4,49S 


new  cases  of  disease  among  the  pauper  population, 
not  a  single  case  of  cholera  has  been  returned 
iluring  the  last  quarter.  As  an  instance  of  iudif. 
ference  of  large  trade  proprietors  to  the  public 
health,  we  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Liddle's 
report.     He  says  : — 

It  IB  with  a  feeling  of  much  regret  tliat  I  h.ivo  regularly 
every  quarter  to  bring  midtr  ynur  notico  the  imisaiiua 
from  tlie  refinery  premises  of  Sir  Antliony  Uotltscliild. 
Complaints  still  coutiuiie  to  be  made  of  tlie  deleteriuiiB 
etlecta  of  this  nuieauce,  and  I  can  bear  personal  te.*timony 
to  the  trnlh  of  these  coraplaiuta.  Wlien  the  Board  has 
interfered  in  the  matter,  as^nrauce^  have  been  given  by 
Sir  Anthony  hothschild  and  hia  agents,  to  the  etlect  that, 
when  the  several  alterations  in  the  con-tinction  of  Itio 
works  were  completed,  the  nuisance  would  be  got  rid  of 
entirely.  The  last  promise  made  to  the  Bo.ard  was  to  the 
eifect  that,  as  the  premises  were  then  being  enlarged, 
etfective  measures  coirld  and  would  be  taken  to  collect 
the  heated  acid  vaporrrs  and  condense  thera.  whereby  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  entirely  relieved  from  their 
noxious  influence.  The  premises  have  been  enlarged,  but 
the  nuisance  continues  to  be  as  bad  as  ever. 

It  is  too  evident  that  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild 
will  not  abate  the  nuisance  until  he  is  compelled, 
and  the  sooner  compulsion  is  used  for  the  health 
of  the  district  the  better. 

We  find  that  during  the  quarter  ^,820  houses 
have  been  inspected,  and  667  houses  have  been 
"systematically  visited  to  ascertain  their cuhic  ca- 
pacity," that  120  drains  in  houses  have  been  im- 
proved, that  225  drains  have  been  cleansed  or  re- 
paired, that  101  water  butts  have  been  provided 
or  repaired.  We  also  find  that  67  water  waste 
preventers  have  been  erected  in  the  district. 

From  the  last  paragraph  in  the  report,  itappears 
that  the  Board  contemplate  reducing  the  number 
of  inspectors.  Mr.  Liddlevery  properly  deprecates 
such  a  step,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that,  for  the 
sake  of  Whitechapel  in  particular,  and  London  iu 
general,  such  will  not  be  done. 


SCHOOL    OP   ART. 

Ox  Wednesday  week  a  large  number  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art  met  to 
hear  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  the  March 
examinations.  Special  attention  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  R.  Birkin,  who  presided,  to  the  large  increase 
for  the  year  1868  of  the  number  of  students  pass- 
ing the  examination  creditably,  and  those  obtain- 
ing prizes,  and  he  congratulated  Mr.  Rawle,  the 
able  head  master,  on  the  progress  made.  A  long 
list  of  awards  of  prizes  and  certificates  was  then 
read  by  the  Secretary.  The  chairman  stated  that 
Mr.  Rawle  had  obtained  "oy  means  of  voluntary 
contributions  a  fund  for  providing  "vacation 
prizes,"  to  be  competed  for  by  the  students,  and 
he  trusted  there  would  be  a  spirited  compelitioD. 
Mr.  Rawle,  who  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
pointedly  referred  to  this  new  feature  in  the  insti- 
tution. He  urged  upon  the  students  the  necessity 
of  thorough,  honest  work  in  their  studies,  and 
spoke  at  some  length  on  the  value  of  technical 
education.  To  the  great  bulk  of  Nottingham 
artisans,  engaged  as  they  were  in  the  lace  trade,  a 
knowledge  of  ornamental  and  mechanical  drawuig 
was  of  the  greatest  service.  There  was  now  no  ex- 
cuse for  an  artisan  not  possessing  a  knowled ;»  ot 
drawing.  By  a  recent  minute  of  the  Departm.at 
of  Science  and  Art  artisans  could  obtain  their  edu- 
cation at  the  institution  free  of  chaise,  (govern- 
ment also  encouraged  talented  students,  and  gave 
them  scholarships  valued  at  t52  and  i;104  per 
annum  for  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  woik- 
ing  among  the  art  treasures  of  South  Kensingtoo. 
He  had  hoped  to  have  given  the  meeting  some 
particulars  concerning  the  natiomd  medal  compe- 
tition ;  but  ho  had  learned  that  the  contest  would 
not  be  decided  till  some  time  next  month,  when 
he  hoped  some  of  the  golden  apples  would  have 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the  institution.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  Uev.  Canon  GreenweH,  of  Durhsm,  who  has 
made  such  extensive  investigations  in  the  Yoik- 
shire  tumuli,  has  commenced  a  series  of  SuPolK 
diggings  near  Ingham,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the 
results  of  which  will  he  made  public  on  completion 
of  the  work.  On  Thursday  week,  the  Snflbk 
Archicological  Association  met  on  the  ground. 
So  far,  only  burnt  burials  have  been  met  with. 

An  interesting  addition  has  Lately  been  made  to 
the  Pomiieiinn  Court  of  the  Ciystal  Palace,  consist- 
ing of  ppfcimens  of  the  volc;iuic  ash  and  tcoiias 
by  which  the  city  of  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed, 
as  well  as  of  some  of  the  objects  discovered  in  the 
ruins.     For  these  the  comjiany  are  indebted  to 
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Svuor  FiiirtUi,  the  able  and  indefatigable  director- 
geueral  of  the  Museo  Borbonico,  at  Naples,  who 
ia  also  director-general  of  the  excavations.  A 
•  nod  map  of  the  ci'v  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  most 
laterestirg  spots  has  also  been  put  up  in  the 
touit. 


PAELTAilENTARY  NOTES. 

On  Thursday  week,  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Lnrd  Eustace  Cecil  as  to  what  step  he  intended  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  memorial  recently  pre- 
sented by  the  inhabitants  of  Barking  to  restrain 
the  Board  of  Works  from  discharging  the  sewage 
of  London  into  the  Thames,  Mr.  (Jathorne  Hardy 
said  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  the 
sewage  was  discharged  into  the  Thames  was  under 
consideration. 

The  Metropolis  Subway  Bill  passed  through 
committee  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  last. 
On  the  same  evening  the  following  peers  were 
named  as  the  select  committee  on  the  Artisans' 
and  Labourers'  Dwellings'  Bill  : — The  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Earl  Cardigan, 
the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Foley,  Lord  Portman,  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Athulmney, 
and  Lord  Penrhyn, 


Juiliiing  |iitd(igciite. 


OHTJROHBS  AUD  CHAPELS. 
Several  new  churches  are  now  in  course  of 
completion  in  the  metropolis.  A  new  church, 
with  parsonage  house  and  schools  in  connection 
with  it,  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Somers  Town, 
an  outlying  and  destitute  district  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Pancras.     The  cost  will  be  nearly  £1,000.     A 


The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
Chapel  and  School  was  laid  at  Ilkley,  near  Brad 
ford,  on  Monday  last.  The  style  i^  Decorated 
The  interior  dimensions  are  61ft.  by  4'2ft ,  and 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  -toO  persons, 
at  a  cost,  including  the  school,  of  £5,000.  Mr.  J. 
Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  is  the  architect. 

Tlie  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
about  to  be  erected  at  Great  Barr,  near  Wedues- 
bury,  was  laid  on  Monday  week.  Its  style  is  Early 
Gothic,  the  materials  to  be  used  in  its  construction 
being  limestone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings :  and 
its  cost,  including  the  site,  is  estimated  at  £1,500. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Loxton  Brothers,  Wed- 
nesbury,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Crutchley,  Wol- 
verhampton. 

The  restoration  of  Bath  Abbey  has  been  advanced 
another  stage.  We  hope  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  to  be  able  to  announce  the  completion  of 
the  stone  groining  in  the  nave  and  ai.sles  ;  three 
bays  in  the  nave  are  now  exposed  to  view.  The 
committee  have  given  the  contractor  instructions 
to  proceed  with  the  last  bay  :  the  men  are  now 
busily  engaged  upon  it,  and  this,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  restoration,  will  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  September.  About  £1,300,  however, 
is  still  needed  to  make  up  the  sum  required  to 
complete  the  work. 

The  new  TyndaU  Baptist  Chapel,  Bristol,  will 
shortly  be  opened  for  Divine  worship.  The  de- 
sign is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  elevations  are 
faced  with  Pennant  stone  in  random  range 
courses,  tuck  pointed.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
Bangor  slate,  alternating  in  plain  and  ornamental 
courses.  The  contractors  are  Jlessrs.  Marquiss 
and  Munro,  of  Bristol.  The  total  outlay  on  the 
chapel  and  its  fittings  will  be  about  £6,500.  The 
designs  are  by  Mr.  S.  Hancorn,  of  !s''ewport  and 
Bristol. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  chief  discus, 
sion  arose  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  R.  T.  West, 


On  Tuesday  last,  the  foundation   stone  of  anew 

Workmen's  Hall  ''  was  laid  at  Monkweannouth. 

The  building  is    of  pain  brick,  and  will  afljrd  to 

1,000  persons  the  advantages  of  a  working  man's 

club,  library,  &c. 
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new  church  has  nearly  been  completed  on  the  old  to  grant  £4,250  towards  the  buildmg  of  churches, 
City  burial  ground.  Golden-lane,  one  of  the  most  !  schools,  and  houses  in  the  Isatal  diocese,  for  the 
destitute   districts  iu   the  metropolis.     It  is    de- 1  use    of  the   clergy  and   laity  who  repudiate   the 


OTorrespoiikiite. 


signed  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Charterhouse. 
At  present  the  works  are  stopped  for  want  of 
funds,  only  £300  being  required  to  complete  the 
church.  A  site  for  a  new  church  in  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  has  been  given  by  Lady  Mary  Charteris  ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  has  given  a  free- 
hold site  for  a  church  in  the  district  of  St.  Peter's, 
Clerkenwell.  In  the  new  district  of  St.  Mark's, 
Bethnal  Green,  a  new  church  will  be  commenced 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  at  New- 
town, dedicated  to  the  memory  of  King  Charles 
"  the  martyr,"  was  laid  on  the  '22nd  ult.  It  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  and  will  consist  of 
a  nave  51ft.  long  by  24ft.  Oin.  wide  inside,  a 
chancel  26ft.  6iji.  by  17tt.,  a  vestry,  and 
south  porch,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for 
about  220  persons  in  open  seats.  The  material 
used  for  the  walls  and  dressings  to  windows,  &c., 
is  Grinshiil  stone.  The  roof  will  be  open-timbered 
and  covered  with  Staffordshire  tile.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  £1,170.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  junior, 
architect,  Shrewsbury, by  Messrs.  Nevett  brothers, 
of  Ironbridge. 

A  new  convent  chapel  at  Sfcibbereen  has  just 
been  dedicated.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated. 
The  church  is  faced  externally  with  Bath  stone. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  £1,500.  Messrs. 
Pugin  and  Ashlin,  of  Dublin,  were  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  W.  Murphy,  of  Bantry,  the  builder. 

A  new  R.  C.  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  ult.  The  style 
is  Early  Decorated,  and  the  plan  comprises  nave, 
aisles,  south  porch,  and  sacristy.  The  internal 
dimensions  are  110ft.  long  by  44ft.  wide.  The 
walls  are  of  local  limestone,  with  white  stone 
dressings.  The  cost  of  the  church  was  £3,500. 
Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin  were  the  architects,  and 
1    Mr.  James  Scanlan  the  contractor. 

On  Friday,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wes 
leyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Rugby.  The  style 
chosen  is  E  irly  Pointed,  and  the  building  will  seat 
700.  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Pamell  and  Sons,  of  Rugby,  the 
builders. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Methodist 
Ciia;  el  especially  for  the  labouring  classes  was  laid 
on  Tuesday  at  Leeds.  The  design  is  Gothic,  and 
the  plan  consists  of  n.ave  and  ables.  It  will  Seat 
nearly  500  persons,  at  a  coat  of  about  £2,000. 


authority  of  Bishop  Colenso.  Mr.  West's  motion, 
after  a  stormy  discussion,  was  lost  by  a  small 
majority. 

BUILDINGS. 

A  new  Congregational  School  was  opened  at 
Leam'ngton  last  week.  The  building  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  harmonising  with  that  of  the  chapel. 
The  two  rooms  are  4oft.  by  30ft ,  and  have 
separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls.  The  entire 
cost  is  a'oout  £900.  The  architect  is  Hy.  Fuller, 
London ;  the  contractor,  Mr.  F.  A.  Woolison. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  school-room  and 
dining-hall,  and  the  first  stones  of  the  two  "  testi- 
monial houses  "  in  connection  with  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
Orphanage,  at  Stockwell,  were  laid  on  Monday 
last.  The  foundations  of  four  additional  houses 
have  been  laid,  and  these,  with  the  houses  the 
stones  of  which  were  laid  recently,  will  conclude 
all  thebuilding  operations  at  present  contemplated. 
Already  therehas  been  sub.scribed  a  sum  of  £9,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  to  finish  and  furnish  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  a  sum  of  £5,200  more  will 
be  required. 

The  rebuilding  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  has 
commenced  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Lee,  architect,  the  contractors  being  jlessrs.  Trol- 
lope  and  Sons.  By  the  terms  of  their  contract 
they  are  to  have  the  house  ready  in  forty  weeks 
from  the  present  time,  or  to  pay  a  forfeit  of  £1,000 
a  week  for  every  week  they  go  over  that  period. 
The  old  lines  of  the  building  will  be  preserved,  as 
they  could  hardly  be  improved ;  but  the  bijou 
theatre  will  not  be  replaced.  The  seating  capacity 
of  the  old  house  was  under  1,700  seats;  this  will 
be  increased  iu  the  new  house. 

On  Wednesday  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Teck,  opened  the  new  wmg 
of  the  National  Orphan  Home  at  Ham.  The  new 
wing,  which  is  the  result  of  an  appeal  made  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  Quiver,  will  accomrnodate 
twenty-five  additional  girls,  and  also  contains  an 
infirmary  ward.  It  is  very  plainly,  but  substan- 
tially built. 

On  Tuesday  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
wing  of  the  Convalescent  Home,  Coatham,  was 
laid.  The  home  is  iu  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  accommodates  fifty  patients.  _  The 
new  wing  will  make  room  for  other  fifty  patients, 
and  will  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,700.  Mr- 
Wm.  Clephan,  of  Stockton,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Kidd,  of  Saltburn,  contractor. 


MR.    MOORE'S   DECORATIONS. 

To  tJie  Editor  of  the    Buildisq  News. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  make  a  statement  for  the  infor- 
mation of  your  correspondent  "  A.  Z  ,"  and  any 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  on 
which  he  writes,  and  shall  feel  much  obliged  if 
you  will  kindly  afford  me  a  little  space.  The 
drawings  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
Queen's  Theatre,  now  in  the  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition, were  originally  prepared  under  my 
immediate  direction,  but  since  they  left  my  hands 
last  autumn  they  have  been  altered  so  much  that 
they  cannot  now  be  correctly  described  as  mine 
or  as  suggested  by  me.  In  the  drawings  of  the 
ceiling,  the  squares  and  the  outer  belt  of  the  fan- 
shaped  part  have  been  entirely  changed.  And  in 
the  other  drawing,  although  no  light  and  shade 
is  used  elsewhere,  the  backs  of  the  boxes  have 
been  shaded  so  as  quite  to  obliterate  the  colour 
originally  placed  there,  and,  liot  least,  the  seat 
covers  have  been  changed  to  a  colour  that  neces- 
sarily destroys  the  whole  scheme.  I  have  been  so 
little  consulted  with  respect  to  these  alterations 
that  I  was  not  even  aware  of  their  existence  till  I 
saw  the  drawings  the  other  day  at  the  exhibition. 
—I  am,  &c.,  A.  Moore. 

17,  Fitzroy-street,  Fitzroy-square,  June  3. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent,  "  A.  Z.,"  in  last 
week's  number,  is  evidently  not  aware  that  the 
scheme  for  decorating  the  Queen's  Theatre,  as 
"suggested  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore,"  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  number  of  alterations.  The  "  general 
tone  of  colour"  upon  that  drawing  is  certainly 
not  as  it  left  Mr.  Moore.  I  myself  (and  I  have  no 
doubt  others  would  confirm  me)  can  testify  to 
the  fact  that  the  ceiling  has  been  changed,  purple 
shadows  have  been  put  into  the  box  spaces, 
thereby  obliterating  the  gentle  tones  of  grey  that 
were  there.  The  whole  of  the  seats  of  dress  circle 
and  upper  boxes,  that  were  painted  a  delicate  flesh 
colour,  are  now  an  overpowering  red,  and  on 
looking  closely  at  the  drawing  it  appears  to  have 
been  rent  and  patched  by  some  clumsy  hand.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  colour  is  more  or  less 
damaged,  which  being  body  colour,  depends  so 
much  for  its  purity  on  careful  preservation.  It 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  "  A.  Z.,"  appreciating 
Mr.  Moore'swork  as  he  professes  to,  should  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  so  much  against  that  artist,  rather 
than  believe  in  that  impertinent  treatment  of 
artists  which  is  unfortunately  too  possible.— I 
am  &c,,  A  Painter  in  WATERCOLonRs, 

THE  VENTILATION  OF  CELLARS. 

SiR,_I  have,  in  my  business  as  a  brewer,  often 
observed  that  the  construction  of  cellars  is  one  o£ 
the  greatest  of  our  popular  errors. 

In  cases  where  my  customers  have  complained 
of  their  ale  turning  sour,  I  have  invariably  found 
a  remedy  by  ventilating  the  cellar  with  a  few 
inch  holes  perforated  in  the  door  and  a  brick  or 
twD  withdrawn  in  the  wall  opposite,  or  by  any 
other  means,  so  that  a  current  of  air  is  obtained. 
It  must  follow  that  if  the  air  in  the  cellar  be  im- 
pure it  will  enter  the  cask  when  in  draught,— i.e., 
as  the  cask  ia  being  graduaUy  emptied  of  its  con- 
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tents  air  fills  up  the  vacant  space,  and  if  such  air 
be  impure  it  will  have  a  decidedly  injurious  effect 
on  the  beer  ;  of  course,  I  premise  that  the  ale  is 
sound  when  supplied  by  the  brewer. 

Considering  that  the  above  information  would 
be  useful  to  the  public,  especially  throvighout  the 
summer  months,  I  trust  you  may  not  deem  it  out 
of  place  to  insert  it  in  your  columns. — I  am,  &c., 

June  1.  XXX. 


STREET    ACCIDENTS. 

Sib, — There  is  an  evil  which  has  been  increasing 
for  a  long  time  past,  is  increasing  d.iily  now,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.  The  evil  I  allude  to  is  furious 
driving  in  the  streets.  Everybody  in  London  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  hurry.  I  am  not  about  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact,  and  one  of  the  results  is  that  carriages, 
cabs  and  hansom  cabs  in  particular,  run  through 
the  streets  like  Jehu  of  old.  Many  a  man  when 
he  gets  into  a  hansom  cab  is  not  very  particular 
who  is  put  to  inconvenience  as  long  as  he  gets  to 
his  destination  quickly.  And  hansom  cab-drivers, 
who  are  not  always  the  politest  or  most  scrupulous 
of  men,  are  too  eager  to  get  a  good  fare  to  study 
the  safety  of  foot  passengers.  The  consequence  is 
that  people  are  frequently  knocked  down  and 
killed.  I  believe  that  not  one-tithe  of  the  acci- 
dents which  happen  in  the  streets  get  recorded  in 
the  newspapers.  Now  the  question  is  how  is  this 
growing  evil  to  be  resisted  ?  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Bedford,  when  holding  an  inquest  last  week  on  a 
man  who  had  died  from  the  efiect  of  being  knocked 
down  in  Cranbourne-street,  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head  when  he  said  that  the  time  was  come 
when  driving  in  London  should  be  put  under  deli- 
nite  legislative  control.  As  a  lule,  I  am  not 
favourable  to  governmental  interference  in  such 
matters.  But  when  men  will  persist  in  rapid  and 
reckless  driving,  apparently  careless  of  the  conse- 
quences, the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  speak  to 
their  fears.  Let  them  know  that  if  they  drive 
(say)  faster  than  six  miles  an  hour,  they  will  be 
fined.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it-  appears  to  me 
that  the  only  effectual  way  to  appeal  to  "  cabby's  " 
heart  and  judgment  is  through  his  breeches' 
pocket. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Man  in  the  Streets. 


EDMONTON  VESTRY  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I  submitted  a  set  of  d-isigns  for  the  liropoaed  new 
Tcatry  hall  at  Edmontou,  and  have  received  a  communica- 
tioD,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  in  hopes  some  of  your 
readers  can  interpret  the  first  p.aragraph  thereof,  as  I  am 
utterly  nnable  even  to  guess  the  raeauingof  it. — I  am,  iSic, 

A  Competitor. 

[COPY.] 

Vestry  Clerk's  Office,  Edmonton,  N., 
.■iOth  May,  1868. 
Vestry  Hall. 
Dear  Sir, — The  opponents  to  the  object  at  a  Vestry  Meet- 
ing on  Thursday  last  were  successful  in  defeating  it.     Your 
design  and  plans  were  not  amongst  those  selected,  and  I 
will  forward  them  to  you  on  Monday  next.— I  am,  yours 
truly, 

(Signed)        "Wm.  Pl-llev,  Vestry  Clerk. 


Interromimiiufntioii. 


QUESTIONS. 

[823.]— REYNOLDS'S  "LAUGHING  GIRL."-Canany 

of  your  readers  inform  me  where  tba  origiual   picture  of 

the  "  Laughing  Girl,"  by   Sir  Joshua    ItoyuoKls,  is  to   be 

found,  and  if  it  can  be  seen,  .fee.  ? — W.  R. 


[824.] -WATER-WASTE  PREVENTORS.--I  see  from 
the  last  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
Whitechapel  District  that  there  ate  at  the  present  time  67 
Water-waste  Preveotors  in  operation  in  the  district.  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  some  one  would  give  a  description  of 
the  apparatus.— Inventor. 


[825.]— LEGISLATION  AND  PUIJLIC  HEALTH.— 
Will  you,  or  some  one,  inform  me  of  the  Act3  of  Parlia- 
ment which  have  been  passed  during  the  lost  few  yeara  re- 
lating to  public  health?— Inspectoh. 


[82(5.] -DOLOMITE.— I  lately  saw  that  dolomite  was 
spoken  of  as  a  superior  building  material,  as  it  is  capable  of 
a  beautiful  polished  surface.  I  want  such  a  thinf,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  more  of  tlie  matorial,  and  how  I 
can  gtit  it.  Some  one  who  knows  more  of  it  will  perhaps 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me. — Expehimknt. 


[827.]— NORWEGIAN  COOKING  ST0VE3.— I  should 
be  thankful  if  anyone  would  supply  mo,  through  Intercom- 
munication, with  information  respecting  thuao  stoves.  I 
want  to  know  whether  they  can  bo  seen  in  Jx)udon.  If 
not,  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  principle  they  are  coo- 
utructed.— R.  Ore^'. 


J828.]— MR.  TORRENS'  BILL. —The  Buildino  News 
haa  several  times  oficred  observations  on  Mr.  Torrens'  BUI, 
but  I  do  not  remember  it  haa  ntany  timo  given  a  resume  or 
abetraci  of  the  bill  it»el£     As  1  and  many  otheri,  u  a 


matter  of  coiirse,  are  interested  in  the  matter,  I  should 
like  a  little  information  thereon.— W.  Cook,  Norwich. 

[The  following  may  betaken  as  an  abstract  of  the  bill:  — 
Reiwrts  are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  health 
officer  of  each  district,  as  to  any  dwellings  in  ;•  state  or 
situation  dangerous  to  health.  These  reports  are  to  be 
addressed  in  London  to  the  Board  of  Works,  in  boroughs  to 
the  Common  Councils,  and  in  other  places  to  the  Improve- 
ment Commissiouers  or  the  Local  Board  of  Healtli ;  and, 
on  their  receipt,  the  body  or  "  local  authority  "  so  receiving 
them  is  to  cause  a  specification  of  such  alterations  or  re- 
buildings  as  may  be  required  lo  be  drawn  up,  and  is  tu 
call  upon  tbe  "owner"  of  the  premises  to  carr*  them  out. 
He  may  appeal  to  the  local  magistrates.  If  he  does  not  so 
appe;U,  he  has  to  decide,  within  three  months,  whether  he 
will  go  on  with  the  required  works.  If  he  elects  to  do  so, 
the  local  authority  may  at  any  time  alter  at  hia  expense  any 
building  which  does  not  meet  with  their  approval,  and 
from  their  decision  in  such  cases  there  is  no  appeal.  If  he 
elects  not  to  do  so,  thelocalauthority  may  buy  tlie  property 
at  a  valuation  to  be  made  by  two  surveyors  apiwiuted  by 
them  on  the  basis  of  its  "  true  market  value  as  property 
unlit  for  human  habitation,"  and  without  allowance  "in 
respect  of  compulsory  taking."  The  property  tuus  ac 
c^jUired  may  be  rebuilt  by  the  local  authority,  the  expenses 
being  paid  out  of  a  local  rate,  not  exceeding  twopence  in 
the  pound  per  year,  and  is  then  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  on 
long  lease  within  five  years,  or  the  site  may  be  handed  over 
to  any  company  upon  condition  of  building  housfs  for  tlie 
working  classes  upon  it.  Accounts  are  to  be  yearly  ren- 
dered to  the  Government,  but  there  is  no  jirovision  for 
general  superintendence  or  inspection  of  any  kiud.  Tlie 
only  inspectors  of  the  new  building  when  erected  are  the 
health  officers  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  them- 
selves.] 


[S'29.]— TELEGRAPH  POSTS.— Some  time  ago  a  rail- 
way company  asked  my  consent  to  erect  on  the  top  of  my 
house  a  post  to  sustain  a  telegraph  wire.  I  consented,  as 
I  was  assured  that  I  should  suffer  no  inconvenience  thereby. 
I  see  the  question  has  now  arisen  about  selling  the  pro- 
perty of  this  company  to  the  Government.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  long  must  my  consent  be  given  before 
the  owner  of  the  post  can  claim  that  it  should  remain 
where  it  is  as  a  right  ?  Can  the  company  sell  for  a  money 
value  that  which  I  granted  as  a  favour  ?— R.  E.  P. 


[S30.]— PARTY  WALLS.— Would  some  one  enlighten 
me,  through  "  Intercommunication,"  on  the  following  par 
ticuIiLTs? — My  house  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a  terrace,  and  is 
the  same  height,  at  present,  as  adjoining  houses,  and  both 
end  walls  belong  entirely  to  me,  not  being  party  walla  ;  the 
other  house,  with  chimneys,  being  buUt  against  mine.  Can 
I  raise  on  ray  walls  another  storey  without  being  respon- 
sible by  so  doing  for  any  permanent  damage  accruing  to 
the  other  house  ?  or  am  1  obliged  to  carry  up  chimneys 
of  other  house  with  my  own?  I  shall  need  to  take  down 
part  of  my  gables  to  obtain  a  proper  bed  for  new  work  ; 
can  I  do  this  without  being  obliged  to  protect  the  adjoining 
property  ;  or  shall  1  be  held  responsible  for  leakage  at  any 
future  time?— J.  P. 


REPLIES. 

[734,]— BUILDING  MATERIALS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 
— In  cousei^uence  of  the  receipt  of  so  many  letters  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  asking  for  the  information  I  offered 
to  give  to  one  of  your  correspondents,  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  answer  them  all,  and  so  have  determined  on 
Ijublishing  a  short  pamphlet,  of  whi?h  I  send  you  a  copy. 
— R.  H.  D. 

[A  short  notice  of  this  smaU  pamphlet  will  be  found  in 
another  coliunn. — Ed.  B.,N.] 


[85S.]— SPECKS  ON  DRAWING  PAPER.-The  proper 
way  to  colour  cold  pressed  or  plain  drawing  paper  is  to  lay 
the  colour  on  with  a  full  brush.  The  paper  should  be 
properly  strained  beforehand,  io  as  to  present  a  uniform 
surface  to  work  upon.  Blots  or  spots  frequently  appear 
upon  drawing  paper  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  paper 
is  not  good  of  itself,  and  also  owing  to  what  is  chiefly 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  draughtsman— the  pres- 
sure of  a  hot  hand  upon  a  part  of  the  surface.  Neither 
ink  nor  colour  will  run  freely  upon  a  surface  upon  which 
anything  in  the  shape  of  grease  or  humidity  has  previously 
passed. — Draughtsman. 


[STi.]— LIMESTONE  AND  EARTHENWARE  PIPE 
SEWERS.— It  is  well  known  among  sewage  engineers  that 
up  to  ISin.  tlie  earthenware  pipes  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
solidly  built  brick  or  stone  drain,  both  from  its  easiei  and 
more  rapid  flow  as  well  a^  for  its  economy  in  laying  and 
first  cost.  The  number  of  cottages  that  an  18in.  drain 
would  serve  would  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  their 
water  supply  was  arranged  ;  but  with  a  fall  so  great  as  1  in 
240  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  with  ordinary  house 
drainage. — S.  L. 


[g75.]_FORM  OF  GIRDERS.— Your  con-eapondent  is 
in  error  respecting  the  fact  that  the  sliape  of  the  girders  is 
a  fancy  of  the  engineers.  The  strains  upon  the  upper  flanges 
of  the  girders  vary  accordingly  as  they  are  inclined  or  not 
with  reference  to  the  section  employed  at  the  different 
lengths.  If  a  girder  be  perfectly  straight,  that  is,  of  a 
uniform  depth,  the  sectional  area  of  its  flanges  must  vary  ; 
but  if  it  be  curved  according  to  the  laws  ot  a  parabola,  the 
sectional  area  must  be  constant.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  question 
of  uniform  depth  versus  uniform  section,  and  the  local 
circumstances  must  decide  which  ia  the  preferable  to 
adopt.— M.  E. 


[S82.]— PARALLEL  RULER.  —  Will  you  allow  me, 
through  your  valuable  colvimns,  to  state  that  I  fully  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  your  corresipondeut  "  Draughts- 
man." The  only  tnio  way  to  rule  paiallel  lines  ia  by  tlie 
tee  square  and  the  set  square.  This  is  all  very  well  so 
long  as  the  lines  are  horizontal  and  vertical,  but  when 
they  are  required  to  be  parallel  without  the  aid  of  these 
instruments,  the  question  ia  not  so  simple.  The  only  true 
way  of  drawing  parallel  lines  is  by  the  means  of  two  set 
squares,  sliding  one  upon  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  required.  A  little  practice  will  render  this  method 
perfectly  familiar.— M.  P, 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The    strike    amongst  the  flaggera  and  slaters  of  Preston 
has  been  settled. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  Greenock  ship-joiue  rs  on  strike  re- 
solved to  withdraw  their  demand  for  an  increase  of  wag^ 
to  the  extent  of  23,  per  week,  and  to  return  to  work  on  the 
old  terms.  The  strike  which  has  now  terminated  was 
entered  upon  nine  weeks  ago. 

The  labouring  classes  throughout  America  continue  to 
make  numerous  "  strikes  "  for  higher  wages,  and  generally 
with  success.  In  some  cases  these  demands  are  made  for 
the  restoration  of  wages  from  which  a  percentage  was 
taken  during  the  dulness  of  business  hist  year.  Some 
classes  of  mechanics  in  New  York  are  now  receiving- 
■Idol.  50c.  and  5dol.  a  day  ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  their 
trade  unions  are  so  well  organised  that  they  can  force  em- 
ployers to  pay  increased  rates  when  demanded.  The 
American  working  man  shows  a  bitter  hostility,  however, 
to  his  fellow  craftsman  from  abroad,  who  are  now  immi- 
grating in  large  numbers  into  the  United  States,  and  who 
always  underbid  trie  native  lalwurer.  The  trade  unions 
seem  quite  as  much  opposed  to  these  as  to  the  employers. 

At  the  Hull  Police-office,  on  Tuesday,  Donald  Mitchell 
was  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard  labour  for  having, 
with  other  men  on  strike,  intimidated  certain  of  Messrs. 
Earle's  workmen,  and  so  prevented  them  going  to  work. 
The  case  arose  out  of  a  strike  at  an  iron  shipbuilding  yard, 
and  w  ill  be  still  further  in  vestigated,  owing  to  other  trades' 
imiouists  being  implicated. 

A  laudable  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Sampson  S. 
Lloyd  U)  terminate  the  stonemasons'  strike  at  Birmingham 
by  inducing  the  conflicting  parties  to  accept  the  mediation 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  of  Nottingham.  The  masters  at  once 
acceded  to  his  proposal;  but  wo  regret  to  learn  the  men- 
refused  to  do  so,  and  have  probably  thus  rendered  a  length 
ened  continuance  of  the  strike  inevitable. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS.  ETC. 

A  MoNUMEST  from  the  hand  of  the  sculptor  Molin  is 
going  to  be  erected  at  Stockholm  to  the  memory  of  King 
Charles  Xll.  The  inauguration  is  to  take  place  on  the 
30th  of  November  next,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
monarch'.-!  death. 

The  colossal  statue  of  Luther  at  Worms  is  to  be  inaugu- 
rated on  the  24th  inst.,  and  two  following  days.  Besides 
subordinate,  historical,  and  allegorical  figures,  this  gigantic 
representation  of  Luther  stands  amid  a  group  of  four  other 
colossal  statues,  above  all  of  which  it  rises  sixteen  and  n 
half  feet  The  e  statues  represent  the  four  precursors  of  the 
Reformation— the  French  Peter  Waldo,  the  English  John 
Wycliffe,  the  Bohemian  Juhn  Huss,  and  the  Italian  Jerome 
Savonarola. 

The  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  in  Pere  la  Chaise  if 
being  restored.  The  ashes  of  tliis  couple,  though  sepai-ated 
by  the  Church,  are  placed  together  in  a  leaden  box  which 
bears  their  names. 


STAINED    GLAS3. 

A  Stained  glass  window  of  three  lights  has  been  imert^d 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  lately  restored  Church  of  St. 
Helen,  Bishopsgate.  in  memorv  of  the  late  lay  rector  ofthe 
parish.  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Bedford- square,  were 
the  artists. 

A  meuorial  window  Las  just  been  placed  in  Penkridge 
Church.  The  design  of  the  window  includes  the  twofold 
subject  of  the  Death  of  Lazarus  and  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Saviour.  The  work  is  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes,  of 
London. 

The  east  window  in  the  parish  church  St.  George's, 
Shropshire,  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  as  a  memo- 
rial ofthe  late  Bishop  Lonsdale,  ami  wa^  exposed  to  view 
on  Whitsunday.  The  subjects  in  the  U'ltets  are  the  Agony, 
Christ  bearing  His  Cross,  theCnicifixiun,  the  Descent,  and 
the  Entombment ;  the  circular  lights  in  the  upper  portion 
being  respectively  Christ  upon  His  Throne,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, and  the  commission  to  St.  Peter,  "  Feed  My  sheep." 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs,  O'Connor. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIKS. 

The  third  annual  general  meeting  of  the  mcnihers  ofthe 
Star  Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society  was  hold  at 
Bursleni,  on  Wednesday  week.  '1  he  report  and  Btatoment 
of  acconnta  (read  by  the  seci-etary,  Mr.  Powell)  Bliowed 
that,  after  providing  for  all  liabilities  and  carrying 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  to  every  sliareliolder's  account,  there 
was  a  surplus  profit  of  £S85  Ss.  l.Jd.,  as  the  result  of  throe 
years'  business,  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were  safely 
and  satisfactorily  invested  on  mortgage  security,  aud  that 
notwithstanding  a  large  number  of  withdraw.als  during  the 
year — involving  the  repayment  of  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £1,770  Ids.,  with  interest  at  ,'>  per  cent,  thereon 
—there  were  now  850  shares  in  the  society,  being  31  more 
than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Freehold  Land  Society  was  held  lust  I'  nday 
evening  at  the  GuUdball  Taveni,  Gresham-street,  City, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Clarke  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  K.  Whlllinghani, 
the  secretary,  read  the  quarterly  report,  wliiih  showed 
that  the  deposits  received  from  raonibera  had  amounted  to 
£141,000,  and  the  advances  repaid  by  membeiH  to 
£17,187  10s.  lOd.,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  depo8it.s 
withdrawn  had  been  £12'J,426  7s.  Jd..  and  the  advances  to 
members,  £31,274  lils.  7d.  A  sum  of  £50,560  Ids.  6d.  was 
received  from,  am  £55,340  43.  advanced  to  the  British 
Land  Company.  The  other  advances  repaid  wciv 
£'.;9,249  88.  Gd.,  and  the  other  advances  made,  £2S,02.>. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  quai-ter  which  ended  on  the  SOth 
ult  ,  including  a  bahince  of  £15  OS"  5s.  2d.,  brought  for- 
ward, amounted  to  £259,688  38.  lid.,  aud  the  payments  to 
£248,480  9b.  Sd.,  leaving  £13,601  14s.  2d.  in  hand.  The 
members'  capital  stood  at  £1,007,748  8s.  6d.  Tho  chair- 
man brietly  moved  tho  adoption  of  the  report,  observing 
that  the  advances  to  members  eihibitecl  an  increase  of 
£10,000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  o» 
laet  year. 
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The  fourth  anuual  report  of  the  North  StafforJahire  Pi'r- 
mitient  Kconomic  Benefit  Buildiug  Society  has  been  jmb 
lished.  The  committee  state  that  tlie  receipts  (exclusive  of 
redoniptious)  have  amounted  to  £S,557  Sa.  2d.,  being  an 
average  of  £1G4  lla.  3d.  per  week,  an  increase  of  upwards 
of  £'^500  over  last  year.  The  amount  received  from  deposi 
tors  has  been  £1,953  .^8.  5d.,  wbich  is  more  than  the  amount 
received  during  the  three  previous  years.  The  payments, 
which  amount  to  £1,050  Us  9d.,  have  also  been  propor 
lionatelv  greater.  The  stock  account  shows  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  society  of  £230  Is.  6d  ,  and  the  committee 
therefore  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  Ij  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received  be  paid  co  those  members 
eulitled  thereto  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 


LEGAL    INTELLTGEXCE, 

Pkw  Rents  lvder  the  Curncn  Building  Acts.— A 
case  of  8*.mio  importance  wa^  heard  at  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, before  Baron  Pigott  and  a  common  jury,  two  or 
three  days  ago.  It  raised  a  question  uuder  the  Church 
Building  Acts  as  to  the  liability  of  churchwardens  to  pay 
a  minibtcru  atipeud  out  of  the  pew  rents.  The  plaintiff, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Robert  Lloyd,  was  perpetual  curate  of  the 
district  church  of  St.  Mark's,  Kennington,  and  he  brought 
the  action  against  Mr.  Burrup.  the  elected  churchwarden 
of  that  church,  and  .Mr.  Reeve,  the  minister's  churchwar- 
den, to  recover  £2;5,  lieiug  two  quarters  of  his  annual 
Btipeud,  which  became  due  on  the  24th  June,  1S67.  It 
WAjmed  that  some  differences  had  arisen  between  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  hia  parishioners,  and  that  the  pew  rents  had  in 
consequence  fallen  olf.  The  contention,  on  his  pai't,  was 
that  his  stipend  vvas  a  first  charge  on  the  pew  rents,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  hrniging  the  action  tlie  defendaut  had 
money  in  hantl  from  that  source,  ample  to  cover  the  arrears 
due,  and  which  was  pmperly  applicable  to  payment  of  his 
claim.  A  portion  of  the  pew  rents  had  been  devoted  by 
the  defendants  to  the  repair  of  the  church  and  other  pur- 
poses connected  with  it,  Undtr  the  Church  Buildiug  Acta 
the  stipeud  was  to  be  paid  out  of  pew  rents  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  question  whether  the  defendants  had 
enough  money  in  hand  to  pay  it  depended  upon  the  period 
at  which  the  computation  of  the  year  should  commence 
After  a  long  discussion,  the  parties  came  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  church- 
wardeus,  and  there  being  no  question  or  fact  for  the  jury 
they  were  discharged  from  giving  a  verdict,  and  a  verdict 
was  formally  entered  by  the  learned  judge  for  the  defend- 
ants, with  leave  to  the  plaintiff  to  move,  in  order  that  all 
the  questions  of  law  involved  in  the  case  might  be  argued 
in  the  court  above. 

Au.EnED  Ob.^truction'  of  Light  asd  Air. — Potts  v. 
Smith.— This  case  was  argued  in  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
Court,  on  a  motion  foran  injuaction  to  restrain  thealleged 
obstruction  of  plaintilTs  light  and  air.  The  premises  are 
taken  of  the  same  landlord,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  ;  the 
plaintiff  having  a  cuiitractfrom  William  .Jackson,  who  was 
lessee  uuder  an  ordinary  lease  with  the  usual  covenants, 
and  the  defendant  deriving  his  title  under  Jackson,  or  the 
Earl,  to  the  adjoining  plot  of  land,  both  plots  being  situate 
in  Cornwall-road,  Queen's-gate,  South  Kensington.  The 
defoudaut's  plot  was  west  of  plaintiff's,  and  an  arrange- 
roent  was  come  to  between  them  as  to  the  west  wall,  which 
was  7ft.  high,  by  which  the  plaintiff  alleged  it  was  not  to 
be  raised  above  a  certain  height ;  but  on  Easter  Monday  a 
considerable  number  of  workmen  were  put  on,  and  the 
wall  by  the  evening  was  run  up  16ft,,  in  all  23ft.  This 
led  to  thefilingof  the  bill,  which  alleged  material  inter 
ference  with  the  light  and  air  to  the  east  windows  of  the 
plaintiff's  house,  viz. — the  dining  room,  pantry,  kitchen,  and 
library,  and  thefreeaccessof lightandairtohisoroamental 
garden  ;  and  the  affidavits  for  him  stated  a  material  inter- 
ference and  injury  accordingly,  there  being  chimneys  in  the 
wall.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Jackson  hadmadeanatfidavit 
speaking  to  the  plaintiff's  previous  knowledge  of  what  was 
intended,  and  thai  this  was  all  buildiug  land,  and  that  at 
his  own  re  luest  the  house  was  placed  further  back.  The 
plaintiff's  case  was  rested  on  the  material  injury,  the  mode 
in  which  the  wall  was  run  up,  the  covenant  for  quiet  en- 
joyment, which  was  said  to  be  a  contract  against  such  in- 
terference, and  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  know  what  was 
contemplated.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  defendant  con- 
tended that  the  covenant  did  not  constitute  a  contract  em- 
bracing the  case  made  ;  there  was  not  such  an  interference 
as  the  Court  would  interpose  to  prevent,  and  that  the 
plauitiff  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of 
the  adjoining  land.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  thought  the 
plaintiff  had  failed  to  make  out  sufficient  injury  to  warrant 
theinterpositionof  the  Court.  He  had,  in  fact,  neglected 
to  stipulate  in  his  contract  for  what  he  now  claimed,  and 
what  therefore  he  was  not  entitled  to.  On  these  grounds 
the  bill  must  be  dismiwed,  but  (considering  that  the  de- 
fendant led  the  plaintiff  to  believe  that  he  would  not  raise 
the  wall  beyond  a  certain  height,  and  had  on  an  unusual 
<lay  run  it  up  sud;lenly,  evidently  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  stopping  it)  mthout  costs.  Had  the  plaintiff  been  right 
his  Honom*  would  have  ordered  every  brick  to  be  removed. 


§m  (Office  Mhk 


Baron  Haaaamanr  ig  aboat  to  make  another 
raid  on  Paris.  The  famous  Rue  de  la  Paix  is 
doomed.  A  new  street  is  to  run  diagonally  from 
the  Boulevard  and  to  the  bottom  ol  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  and  thus  connect  the  New  Opera 
House  with  the  Theatre  Franoais.  All  ihat  will 
bo  left  of  the  Rao  do  la  Pais  is  henceforth  to  be 
called  the  Avenue  Napoleon. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  Cierkenwell  Board  of 
Gaardians  came  to  the  determination  to  erect  a 
new  workhouse  on  the  site  of  their  freehold 
estate  at  Uij^hgate.  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number  to  visit  the  modern-built 
metropolitan  workhouses  preparatory  to  plans 
being  drawn  up. 


Some  short  timo  since,  a  fatal  accident  took 
place  at  the  corner  of  Bakor-street,  Kind's  Cross- 
road, and  at  the  inquest  tho  jury  recommended 
hat  a  constant  supply  of  gravel  .should  bo  laid 
down  at  that  point.  Tho  vestry,  howovor,  are 
of  opinion  that  such  a  course  would  eft'^ct  little 
or  no  good.  They  considered  that  a  far  more 
effective  course  would  be  testation  a  policeman  at 
the  point,  and  prevent  reckless  driving.  Tho 
clerk  was  instructed  to  convoy  this  suggestion 
to  the  Police  Commissioners.  We  regard  this  as 
a  step  in  the  way  of  getting  our  street  traffic 
iirought  under  control,  as  suggested  by  us  else- 
where. 

The  ancient  church  of  Wharram  Percy,  on  the 
Vorkshire  Wolds,  is  quite  apart  from  all  human 
habitation.  Only  on  Sundays  in  the  church  fre- 
quented, and  the  congregation  have  been  some- 
what surprised  to  tiud  a  breed  of  foxes  in 
possession.  An  air-draiu  for  ventilation  from 
the  outside  has  been  used  as  an  "earth,"  and  by 
this  means  access  has  been  gained  to  the  pulpit, 
beneath  which  an  old  fox  and  her  litter  of  fine 
cubs  are — except  when  unearthed  during  divine 
service — comfortably  domiciled.  A  very  friendly 
feeling  is  manifested  towards  the  little  strangers, 
and  in  such  a  fox-hunting  country  they  are, 
sure  to  receive  fair  play. 

Tho  Bath  Stone  Company,  which  raised  rich 
hopes  in  the  way  of  dividends,  has  just  he'd  its 
half-yearly  meeting.  Instead  of  a  dividend, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  £14-1  83.  2d  ,  and  in 
addition,  £190  Os,  lOd.  as  bad  and  doubtful 
debts. 

The  committee  of  the  new  Marlborough  Club 
have  bought  that  wel'-known  house  in  Pall  Mall 
where  the  British  Association  was  for  so  many 
years,  and  ars  about  to  have  it  converted  into  a 
club,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David  Brandon. 
Messrs.  TroUope  and  Sons  have  taken  the  con- 
tract. 

In  tho  matter  of  the  Park  Lane  Improvement 
Bill,  the  committee  have  agreed  to  a  special 
report,  published  on  Saturday,  to  the  effect 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  inconvenienco  at 
present  experienced  from  the  over-crowded  state 
of  the  traffic  of  Park-lane  would  be  best  obviated 
by  opening  up  Hainilton-plaee  as  a  thoroughf^ire 
for  public  traffic,  with  a  width  of  not  less  thanCOlt. 
roadway,  to  be  obtained  by  removing  the  houses 
and  other  buildings  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Emperor  Fire  a^tl 
Life  Assurance  Societies  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street. 
The  report  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  Clark, 
Jan.,  showed  that  during  the  year  1,555  pro- 
po9;ils  had  been  received,  amounting  to  £421, 4"3, 
and  policies  issued  for  £335,970.  The  cliims  in 
tho  life  denartment  for  tho  year  had  been  only 
£4,734,  and  fire  claims  £1,623.  All  claims  were 
payable  witliin  fourteen  days  after  proof  of  death. 
A  bonus  had  been  given  to  the  life-policy  holders 
during  the  year  of  from  22  to  50  per  cent,  on  tho 
premiums  previously  paid,  and  new  tables  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  requirements  of  members  of 
building  societies  for  redeeming  mortgages,  either 
immediately  or  after  policies  become  claims. 
The  retiring  directors  were  re-elected,  and 
Messrs,  G,  F.  Larking,  J,  Jones,  W.  Middleditch, 
and  W.  E.  Whittingham  were  elected  auditors. 
A  dividend  of  5  per  cent ,  free  of  income  tax,  aud 
a  bonus  of  1  per  cent.,  were  declared. 

It  being  deemed  advisable  to  arrange  and 
lessen  the  mass  of  papers  which  have  accumu. 
lated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  members  are  informed  that 
there  are  in  sto.-k  several  of  the  annual  reports, 
and  some  detached  copies  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  evening  meetings,  which  can  be  had  without 
charge,  to  complete  defective  sots,  on  prompt 
application  to  the  iil^rarian. 

The  council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  gave  a  bril- 
liant soiree  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  South 
Kensington  Museum.  We  believe  it  was  the 
largest  and  most  brilliant  meeting  of  the  kind 
held  under  the  auspices  of  this  society. 

At  the  general  monthly  meeting  of  tho  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  held  on  Monday 
las:.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.K.S.,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Morrison  and  Rev.  J.  George  Wrench  were 
elected  members.  The  special  thanks  of  the 
members  were  returned  to  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Bart.,  the  president,  for  his  tenth  annual  donaii  jn 
of  £40  to  the  fund  lor  the  Promotion  of  Experi- 
mental Researches. 


The  preparations  for  tho  groat  Handel  trien- 
nial celebration  may  now  be  said  to  be  completo 
in  all  respects.  Tho  wbolo  of  the  instrumental 
bund  has  been  engaged,  comprising  the  most 
eminent  prolossional  and  amateur  instrumenta- 
lists from  all  quarters,  both  native  and  foreign  : 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  tho  strin'^-ed  instru- 
ments alone  will  number  somothinglike  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  a  slight  idea  may  bo  formed  of 
the  extent  of  this  vast  orchestra. 

At  the  ordin.ary  general  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute of -Architects,  htdd  on  Jlonday  evening,  ISih 
May  last,  William  Tite,  M.P,,  president,  in  tho 
chair,  the  following  recommendations  for  mem- 
bership were  read  :— William  L,  Bernard,  of  3, 
Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria-street ;  Richard 
James  Jones,  of  8,  Liud-terrace,  Rydo  ;  Georgo 
Patrick,  of  Burnh-y-road,  Stockwell,  as  asso- 
ciates. The  following  gentleman  was  balloted 
for,  and  declared  to  be  duly  elected  :— John  O. 
Abbott,  of  G,  Whitehall,  as  associate.  Tho  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  having  attended  for  tho  first 
time  since  their  election,  were  duly  admitted  by 
the  president,  viz. :— Archibald  C.  Ponton,  ijf 
Aihenajum  Chambers,  Bristol ;  Edmund  Francis 
Law,  of  Northampton,  as  fellows;  Robert  Pledge 
Notley,  of  53,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C, ;  Percivul 
Isaac  James,  of  27,  King-street,  E.G.,  as  asso. 
ciates. 

The  deputation  which  was  sent  to  Silford  by 
tho  vestry  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  to  inquire 
into  tho  systet7i  of  tramways  which  has  for  many 
years  been  in  nsa  there,  has  returned,  and  given 
a  report  against  its  adoption  in  Southwark. 

The  lectures  in  course  of  delivery  at  the 
London  Mechanics'  Institution,  under  tho 
auspices  of  the  committee  appointed  by  tho 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  are 
being  continued.  The  second  course  will  00m- 
menoe  on  Tuesday  next. 

0.1  Sunday  evening  the  pier  at  Rosherville 
was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  It  is  believed 
that  a  lighted  fua-e  had  fallen  through  a  crevice 
in  the  timbers,  and  caused  the  fire.  A  large 
sheet  of  flame  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  pier, 
and  for  somo  timo  the  timbers,  which  were  dry, 
and  coated  witli  pitch  and  tar,  blazed  furiously. 
It  was  not  until  considerable  damage  had  been 
done  that  tho  flimes  were  subdued.  This  is  the 
fourth  time  that  the  pier  has  been  on  fire,  and 
each  fire  has  occurred  at  Whitsuntide. 

Tho  BaroneFS  de  Stampe,  who  was  the  devoted 
friend  and  patroness  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  great 
Danish  sculptor,  and  at  whose  chateau  the 
artist  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  sur- 
rounded by  her  wich  every  mark  of  afTeotion, 
has  just  died  at  Nysos,  in  Denmark,  in  the 
clitlteau  of  Stampeborg,  in  which  she  had  a  studio 
fitted  up  for  hitn  and  where  he  executed  hia  last 
works. 

Mr.  T,  W.  Ramraell  has  addressed  to  Sir  John 
Thwaites,  chairman  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  a  letter,  in  which  ho  explains  a  pro- 
posal to  form  a  new  means  of  communication 
across  Hyde  Park,  in  connection  with  a  disused 
line  of  conduit  belonging  to  the  Board.  The  lino 
referred  to  was  formerly  known  as  tho  Bays- 
water  tunnel  scwer,  and  crosses  the  park  in  a 
n(  arly  direct  course  from  Albiou-street,  in  tho 
Uxbridge-road,  to  Albert-gate,  Knightsbridgo. 
Mr.  Raiiimell's  proposal  is  to  convert  it  into  a 
pneumatic  tubular  way,  f  Jr  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  across  the  park.  The  existing  con- 
duit is  Oil.  3in.  in  height  by  5ft.  Oiu.  in  width  in 
the  clear,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation 
except  at  the  lower  part.  To  effect  its  conver- 
sion, it  would  be  necessary  to  deepen  and  under- 
set the  side  walls  to  the  extent  of  a'lout  2lt.  6in., 
to  put  in  a  new  invert  to  the  work,  and  generady 
to  repair  it,  rendering  the  greater  part  of  tho 
interior  in  Portlanu  cement.  By  these  works — 
which  would  be  carried  to  completion  entirely 
from  tho  inside,  aud  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  eurfaoo  of  the  park — a  substantial  and 
durable  tubular  way  would  bo  formed,  8tt.  Oin.iu 
height  by  5:'t.  5in.  m  width  in  the  clear,  and  per- 
fectly sweet  and  wholesome  in  itself.  Tho 
increased  gauge  of  tube  thus  obtained  would  be 
both  high  enough  and  w.do  enough  for  the 
passage  of  a  fiir-sized  omnibus  carria^'e,  that  is 
to  say,  acarriago  Olt.  3in.  high  and  5lt.  across  in 
the  clear,  and  therefore  more  roomy  than  the 
ordinary  street  omnibus,  which,  as  a  rule,  doea 
not  exceed  4ft.  6in.  in  width  and  Cft.  in  height. 
This  carriage  would  run  upon  a  pair  of  light; 
j  steel  rails,  of  3ft.  Gin.  gauge,  to  be  laid  on  wooden 
eleepera  imbedded  in  the  invert. 
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Works  of  Indian  Art.— At  the  India  Museum, 
Whitehall,  may  now  be  seen  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  objects  iu  jade  and    crystal,    made  during 
many  years'  residence  in  India  by  Colonel  Charles 
Seton  Guthrie,  of  Scotscalder.     This  collection  is 
believed  to  be  not  only   the  most  numerous,  but 
the  finest  of  its  kind,  and  is  of  very  great  value. 
Indian  jade  is  more   valuable  than  that  of  China 
in  the  estimation  of  connoisseurs.     The  material 
is  not  common  in  this  country  or  in  France.     The 
Eoglish   public  is  familiar    with    that  example  in 
the  British  Museum  which  is  carved  into  the  form 
of  a    tortoise,    and    has  long  been  reckoned  as  a 
triumph  of    laborious  art.     This  was  found  on  the 
banks  of  the   Jumna,    near   Allahabad.     Jade,  or 
nephrite — which    is   the    scientitic    name  of  this 
stone, — is  one    of  the  hardest  of   substances,  and 
is  very  tough.  It  is,  on  account  of  these  qualities, 
wrought  with   such  extraordinary  difficulty  that 
many   persons   believed  the   Chinese   were  in  the 
possession  of  a  secret   process  by  means  of  which 
they  softened   it   temporarily   so   as   to  render  it 
tractable.     There  is  little  doubt,  however,  thatiu 
such  works  as   Colonel   Guthrie   has  collected  we 
have  results  of  that  apparently   indomitable  pati- 
ence   in    labour    which     characterises     oriental 
lapidaries,  and  that  they  were  carved  by  means  of 
ordinary  metal  tools   with  corundum  or  diamond- 
dust.     The    principal    difficulty  of   working    jade 
arises  from  its  peculiar  nature,  which    absorbs,  so 
to  siy,  the  corundum    into  its  own    surface,    and 
thus  grinds  away  the  metal  tools  employed    upon 
it.     The  cunning  of   oriental  lapidaries  has  over- 
come this  difficulty  in  manipulation.    The  articles 
which  are  now   exhibited  at  Whitehall   comprise 
boxes  of  jade,  some  of  which  are  formed  of  the 
material  in  layers  of  different  tints  of  light  grey- 
ish green  and  darker  green,  one  layer  of  which  is 
in  the    fashion  of  fret-work,    pierced  in  patterns, 
and  applied  so  that  the  second  layer  shows  through 
its   interstices.     Ihere   are  also  sword  and  dagger 
handles,    cups    of    many    forms,      ewers,      back 
scratchers — such  as  the  ladies  of    Delhi    used  for 
the   comfort  of  their   skius,  ju.st  as  certain  great- 
grandmothers  of  our  own    employed  the  like  in- 
struments,— spoons  —  ma«y  of   which  have  beauti- 
ful forms  and    carvings    lippn    their    surfaces, — 
hookah-tiottles — the  surfaces  of  which  are  iulaid 
with    gold  and    rutiies, — arm-rests    for  the  use  of 
nobles   when    recliniug,    and  formed    like    short 
crutches.     With   these  are  included   boxes  or  cas- 
kets, which  have  been  so  ilelicately    wrought  that 
their  covers  adhere,  under  the  pressure  f)f  the  air, 
to   the  lower  portions    oi-   bodies    of  the    objects. 
This  result  shows,  more  strikingly  than  any  other, 
the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the    workmanship. 
One  casket  of  considerable    dimensions  is  lobated 
in  its  outline,  yet  the  cover  fits  the  body  trtdy  in 
whatever  way  tte  lobes  of  the  one  are  applied  to 
those  of  the    other.     Many  of  the    patterns  of  the 
superficial  decorations  of  these  articles  are   finely 
designed  and  beautifully  worked.     The  ol  jects  in 
crystal  arc  smaller  in  number  than  those  in  jade, 
and  the  material  is  less   \incommon,   but  they  are 
worthy    of    admiration.      We    believe    that    the 
opportunity  is   now  offered  to  the    Indian   autho- 
rities of  obtaining  this  collection  of  art-treasures 
with  the  view  of  adding  it  to  those  nowaccumnlated 
in  the  India  Museum. — Athc'iavm. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MoN  —Royal  lustitnto  of  British  Architects,  -  Di.-icTiaaion 
on  tlio  paper  read  May  IS,  *■  On  tlic  Koreiga 
Artists  Kraployed  in  Riicrlaiui  dnriig  tlie 
Sixt^;euth  Century,  a'lfl  ihvir  Influence  on 
British  Art,"  by  Digby  Wyatt.  F.E.I. B. A.— A 
short  description  of  tlie  Plans  of  IIo.^pital3  at 
Pari.^,  JIuniuh,  and  St.  Peterubiirg,  by  Dr. 
Oppert. 

Tr£S. — London  Mechanics'  Institution.  — Technical  Edu- 
cation for  Working  Men,  second  course,  "  lion 
and  Wood,"  bv  F.  C.  Calvert,  Esq.,  Ph.  1)., 
F  K.S. 


^iikuts  for  labcalioiis 

CONNECTED   WITH     TUB      llUH-DINO     TBAIJE. 


different  colours,  as  in  encaustic  tile  work.  These  can  be 
fixed  to  the  cases  by  screws  very  quickly,  and,  wheu  so 
fixed,  present  a  more  finished  external  appearance  (and  at 
half  the  cost  of  raasoory)  than  where  cutting  or  hewiug  of 
stone  is  required.  The  invention  also  includes  the 
formatioQ  of  bases,  stringcourses,  corners,  and  coping, 
of  every  description  of  the  materials  mentioned  to 
be  used  in  combination  witli  ttone  and  brickwoik, 
and  vill  be  of  great  value  for  covering,  protecting 
and  ornamenting  lintels,  wood,  beams,  ami  other 
contrivances  for  the  outside  of  buildings.  In  1-  u  kwork 
where  the  walls  are  Oin.  thick,  or  thereabouts,  ilu  wood 
lintel  may  be  kept  all  the  breadth  of  the  wall,  and  the  out- 
side edge'of  the  same  may  be  protected  from  the  weather 
by  means  of  an  ornamental  metJil  plate  and  flange. 
—Patent  completed. 

3215  U.  PERRKNOUD-WURFLEIN.  Improvemknts 
IN  Instruments  for  Joining  Bund  Cords  and  other 
Cords.     Dated  November  13,  3S67. 

Hero,  in  or-ler  to  form  a  uuioQ  between  the  ends  of  such 
cords,  the  patentee  employs  two  coiled  springs  of  wire, 
into  the  end  of  one  of  which  a  hook  is  screwed  or  fixed, 
whilst  the  end  of  the  other  receives  a  corresponding  eye 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  coiled  springs  are  respectively 
screwed  on  to  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  to  be  joined  until 
the  endshave  entered  sufficiently  far  into  the  springs  to 
be  firmly  held.  The  two  ends  of  the  cord  thus  furnished 
are  then  hooked  together,  and  so  an  endless  cord  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  able  to  pass  very  freely  over  pulleys,  such 
as  blind  pulleys,  and  the  el.^sticity  of  the  spring  serves 
to  keep  the  cord  tight  upon  the  pulleys,  and  to  compen- 
sate  for  any  change  in  the  length  of  the  cord  arising  from 
variation  in  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.— Patent 
completed. 

3121  W.  GEEVES.  Improvements  in  the  CoNSTRtrc- 
TioN  Of  Panel  Doors  and  Frames.  Dated  November  5, 
1867.  ,         ^ 

According  to  this  invention  the  patentee  makes  the 
mortices  with  parallel  ends,  and  between  each  end  of  a 
mortice  and  its  tenon  (which  is  parallel,  as  heretofore),  he 
inserts  two  keys  or  wedges  ;  one  he  places  in  the  key  way 
with  its  broader  end  iuwards,  and  he  then  drives  the  other 
key  or  wedge  home  upon  it.  On  the  inner  sides  of  the 
tenons  he  forms  the  driven  wedges  considerably  longer 
than  the  tenons,  so  that  they  drive  into  holes  formed  for 
them  in  the  substance  of  the  rails,  and  serve  also  as  dowels. 
— Patent  completed. 

3141  E.  SEPHTON.  I^^PROVEMENT.'^IN  the  Construc- 
tion OR  Arrangement  of  Blocks  of  so  called  Work- 
ME-j's  Dwellings.     Dated  November  7,  1867. 

Here  the  outer  walls  of  each  block  of  dwellings  are  of 
any  desired  outline  in  plan,  and  the  rooms  are  arranged 
and  set  apart  to  suit  the  proposed  class  of  tenjints.  The 
entrances  from  the  street  are  by  passages  or  covered  ways 
to  the  back  of  the  block,  where  corridors  and  staircases 
common  to  the  tenants  branch  off.  The  staircases  lead  to 
terraces  running  along  each  floor  at  the  back  of  the  build 
ing,  and  from  the  terraces  the  doors  of  the  respective 
tenements  open,  each  tenement  being  preferably  so 
arranged  that  one  half  of  the  apartments  have  light  from 
the  front  of  the  block,  and  the  other  half  from  the  baek 
thereof.  At  certain  distances,  say  each  tenth  or  twelfth 
dwelling,  a  vertical  shaft  to  receive  ashes  and  other  waste 
rises  upwaids  through  the  terraces.  Folding  doors  or 
traps  are  fitted  to  the  said  shaft  on  each  teiTace,  and  when 
water-closets  are  not  provided  in  each  dwelling,  they  are 
placed  around  or  near  the  shaft. — Patent  completed. 

30C0  A.  V.  NEWTON.  Improvements  in tue Ventila- 
tion of  Buildings.  (A  communication.)  Dated  October 
30,  1867. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  mode  of  supplying  fresh  air 
to  apartiueuts,  and  to  compartments  of  carriages,  and 
withdrawing  aud  discharging  the  vitiated  air  therefrom, 
without  producing  draughts.  Inapplyiug  the  invention  to 
buildings,  say,  for  example,  to  a  hospital,  which  requires 
specially  good  ventilation,  the  internal  walls  are  built 
hollow,  that  is,  with  vertical  air  p-assages  in  them.  The 
portion  of  the  wall  between  the  air  passages  aud  the 
chamber  or  ward  to  be  ventilatiid  is  built  of  bricks 
pierced  with  holes,  wliich,  as  the  bricks  are  laid,  form 
small  horizontal  air  cliaunels  for  the  air  supplied  to  the 
vertical  air  passages.  The  passages  are  divided  hori- 
zontally, at  a  height  of,  say,  five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  distinct  air  flues  connect  with  the  upper  and  lower 
divisions  tlms  formed,  the  larger  or  upper  division  being 
used  for  supplying  cold,  .and  the  smaller  and  lower 
division  for  supplying  heated  air  to  the  ward  or  chamber. 
The  wall  is  faced  with  porous  cement,  which  allows  the 
air  at  a  pressure  to  percolate  through,  in  minutely  divided 
streams,  into  the  chamber,  after  the  manner  of  tent  venti- 
lation. The  roof  of  the  chamber  is  also  porous,  and  it 
forms  between  the  girderB,  which  may  be  of  iron,  air 
exhaust  flues.  Below  i he  floor  of  the  chamber,  or  wa'd 
above,  are  also  air  flues,  separated  from  the  lower  Hues  by 
substantial  laths  enveloped  with  some  material  that  is  a 
j;ood  nonconductor  of  sound.  These  tiuea  are  con- 
nected with  vertical  exhaust  flups  built  in  the  walls, 
andcounected  with  a  chimney  shaft,  or  an  exhaust  fan, 
to  quicken  the  withdrawal  of  the  vitiated  air.— Patent 
completed. 

30S0  S.  PARR  AND  A.  STRONG.  Improvements  in 
the  Construction  of  Buildings,  Akches,  Bridges, 
Coffer- DAMs,"\VnARF  Walls,  andsuch  like  Structures, 
AND  IN  the  Floors  and  Roofs  of  Buildings,  and 
Floors  IN  other  Situations.  Dated  November  2,  1867. 
The  object  and  intention  of  these  improvements  is  to 
cover,  enclose,  or  divide  floor  buildings  and  open  spaces 
with  materials  of  different  kinds,  combined  together  in 
a  novel  mannei,  for  ensuring  .strength  and  economy  iu  the 
construction,  and  for  rendering  them  fireproof,  and,  further, 
to  construct  arches  and  bridges,  aud  such  like  structures, 
of  greater  atrengtli,  with  less  materials.tban  at  present  used, 
— Patent  abandoned. 


Crotdon. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  boot  and 
shoe  manufactory,  for  Jlessrs.  Cooper  and  Son,  Lower 
Coombe- street,  exclusive  of  iron  staircase.  Mr.  George 
Gongh,  architect; — • 

Webb  £230    0 

HiU,  Claston,  and  Hobbs  (accepted)  .     212  10 
i\Iessrs.  Ward  and  Price  declined  tendering  unlesB  time 
was  extended. 

Christchorch  Upwell. — For  new  school  and  residence 
at  Christchurch  Upwell.  Mr.  "William  Smith,  John-street, 
Adelphi.  architect : — 

Elwoithy    £671  16    S 

Berry   551     0    0 

Bennett  499  13    0 

Dalstok.  —For  rebuilding  workshops  for  Messrs.  Wright 
and  Son  : — 

Bracey £477 

Blackman  and  Morley   440 

Daniels   364 

Tully  (accepted)    320 

Essex.— For  erecting  four  dwelling  houses  and  shops  in 
the  Wanstead-road,  Essex.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdowa,  archi- 
tect : — 

Bayes £4624 

Patman 4545 

Ennor    4393 

Tally 4313 

Muuday  and  Hutchinson 4150 

Chessuin  4150 

■Wai-d 3906 

Perry  (accepted) 36ll 

FiNCHLEV. -For  the  formation  of  the  roads  and  sewere, 
&c.  (with  kerb  6in.  by  r2in  and  circular  gullies),  on  the 
Finchley  estate  of  the  St.  Pancras  Freehold  Land  Society. 
Mr.  James  W.  Potter,  architect : — 

Frome   £2100 

Kelly  (accepted) 910 

Great  Barrow  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
brewery,  with  copper  house  and  chimney  shaft,  for  Messrs. 
Crabb.  Veley,  and  Co.  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Saimell, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L  Curtia 
and  Son  ; — 

Hart  £4470 

Carter    4'^^* 

Perry 3987 

Roper    38"0 

Brown  (accepted)    3GO0 

Homerton.  — For  painters'  work  at  the  East  London 
Union  Workhouse,  Homerton,  Middlesex.  Henry  Jarvid 
and  Son,  archi-ects  : — 

King  and  Son    £294 

Ma.-on 250 

Godwin   254 

Pickering  and  Son  240 

Keeps  and  Son Il3 


3206   J.   CARTER    and  T.   CHALMERS.      Improve 

MHN~ra     IN    THE     DETAILS      AND     FITJINOjH     VF    WINDOWS, 

Doors,  and  other   Similar  Contrivances  Applikd  to 
BriLDiNCs  A>D  OTULR  STRUCTURES.     Daled  November  12. 

iser 

This  invention  has  reference  to  two  f.»nnt?r  patents, 
dated  respectively  June  14,  1867  (No.  1016),  and  February 
16,  1867  (No.  432),  aud  consibts  in  forming  the  "aichi- 
traves,"  "facings,"  'plates."  and  other  ornamental 
details,  wholly  or  partly  of  cast  iron,  brx-s,  steel,  marble, 
slate,  porcelain,  Rlass,  encaiiMtic  tilo  or  terra  cotta  woik. 
The  porcelain,  glass,  or  other  mntoriaU,    may   be   uned   iu 


i>mk  IJedjs. 


TENDERS. 
Walthamstow  .  —  For  tlie  erection  and  completion  of  a 
row  of  four  cottages  at  WaUhamstow,  Eases,  fur  Mrs.  New- 
man.    Mr.  G.  F.  Payne,  architect:  — 

Vickera  and  Hardixi^  (accepted)  jEflOO 


Willi  2602. 
sheet. 

HiU,   Claxton,  aud  Hobbs, 
Croydon    £9234  10    4 

Loe,  Guildford    8020    0    ( 

P.irker,  Maiden IHSl     i    i 

Swajne   aud   Sons,    Guild- 
ford      7S0-1 

.Tones,  Maldeu     

Hall,    BuU,  and  Co.,  West- 

miusfter 6920 

Todd,  aud  Saunders,  Kings- 
ton    7000 

Nightingale.  Lambeth 6!00 

Newman  and  Mann,  Lon- 

dou 6950 

Weir,  Hertford  6'33 

Regis,  aed  HiU 6614 

CoUinga,    KiLguton   652a 

tTarrett,        Croydon       (ac- 
cepted)    6360 


With  plate. 


0     0 


0    0 


.  £8210 
.     S13V 


8032 
7J50 


7211  U    0 


0    0 
9     2 


7130 
6»50 

7030 
6981 
6734 


0     0 


6688  12 
6145    0 


Llangwrig  (iloNTGOMERV).— For  erecting  new  fanii 
buildings  at  Bailey,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  ElweU.  Mr.  E»an 
Powell,  architect  :^ 

Owen  4730 

Hankinson  and  Williams  49.1 

WooUey  460 

London.— For  the  erection  of  nineteen  houses,  Cambsr- 
well.     Mr.  William  Smith,  architect : — 

Barnes  £7866 

Dover '650 

Waters  6716 

Lewis 6650 

Price 6587 

TuUy   6630 

Whittaker    6380 

Blackmore  ami  Morley 6340 

Sa'mdera 6300 

Paiker  6188 

Mundy  6146 

Davis 6100 

West  6030 

Johnson    6955 

Slimmer  5995 

Harrison  and  Edwards 5960 

Smith  and  Simmonds   6899 

Goodman 6796 

Ward 6610 

Rogers  and  Richards 6496 

Pitcher 63U 

Bowler  Brothers 5496 

Minty    4760 

Grist  (accepted) 4420 

London. — For  repairs,  painting,  &c. ,  to  31,  Pinsbiirj^ 
square,  for  Royal  Maternity  Charity.  Messrs.  GoultJ'  and 
Gibbius,  architects,  London  and  Brighton:  — 

Wood   £298 

Nightingale 238 

Burton  and  Morelaud, 285 

Geddes 285 

Revised  tenders  from  two  last  builders  : — 

Burton  and  Moreland £272 

Geddes  (accepted) 270 

Mai.den.— For  four  detached  house- at  Maiden,  Surrey, 
for  Charles  Blake,  Esq.  Mr.  Uenry  Peak,  architect, 
Guildford.     Quantities  by  Messrs,  Rake  aud  BanwoU  :- 
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London.— For  nbuildJDgfoundry,No.l95  and  196,Brick- 
lane  C'^r  Mi-isra,  Noakes  aad  Son:  — 

JVters £900 

Kiddie SS9 

IVitclmTd    Soj 

I*iiiciiitad 795 

Mair   660 

Oke.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  new  infinuary  fur  the 
Hastings  Union,  at  Oke,  Mr.  Thomas  Elworthy.  architect. 
Quantities  suijplicd.     Architect's  estimate,  £2592  : — 

D.  Parkes,  lias  ings £2691 

G.  Gearv,  Hastings    2632 

F.  W.  Bourne.  Hastings  2537 

II.  Hughea,  St.  Leonards 2-lSS 

G.  E.  Jone5,  Iliistiuga  24J5 

W   J.  Kodda.  St.  Leonards 2438 

J.  Howell.  Iliistiugs 2339 

W.  Wiifmore,  Fulham  23S0 

A.  Vidler,  jun.,  Hastings  (accepted) 2349 

Stone  Hall,  Oxted,  Suubew— For  alt^jrations  for  G. 
Barker.  Es«i:— 

Kesterton  and  Head., £475    0  0 

J.Wright 350    0  0 

Coleman 275    0  0 

Galver  and  Moore    260    0  0 

Waliis 205  15  0 

Uppkr  Clapton. — For  certain  additions  to  the  residence 
of  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  J. P.  ;— 

1.  2.  3. 

Cooper  £264  10  —      £250 

Kingaby    1S2    0  £17     0  180 

Pritchard 96     0 12  10  195 

Welcombe. — For  residence  "Welcombe,  Devonshire,    for 
William  Walker.  Esq.    John  Young  and  Sou,  architects : — 
James  Howard  (accepted)   £2450 

West  Ham. —For  rebuilding  two  houses  with  shops  for 
T.  Hearn.  I^.  :  — 

Hedges £680 

Enuor 664 

Rirett     623 

Smith 607 

Cook    503 

Hunt  and  Elkington 499 


:BATH  stone  of  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei 
ohanta,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depot*; 
also  Coat  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
fbmiabed  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wiits.— [Advt.1 


PROPERTf  SALE3. 

May  21. 

At  thr  Mart.— By  Mr.  T.  J.  Sharp. — Leasehold  two 
sliops  and  premises,  Nob.  12  and  IS,  Rye  lane,  Peckham, 
annual  value  £i!o  each,  term  95  years  fx-om  1S65,  at  £10  per 
annum  each— sold  for  £1,060, 

Leas-jhold  house.  No.  13,  South  street,  St.  James's,  Cler- 
kenwelt,  annual  value  £26,  term  26  yeard  unexpired,  at  £4 
per  annum — £310. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  14,  Rodney  place,  Thornhili  street, 
Islington,  let  ;'*  til9  4s,  per  annum,  term  43  years  unex- 
pired, at  £3  ii,j>.  per  annum— £140. 

May  22. 

By  Messrs.  St.  Quintin  and  Notley, — Leasehold  house 
and' shop.  No.  S,  Holywell  lane,  Shoreditch,  term  14  years 
from  1S61,  at  £29  per  annum ;  also  the  goodwill  of  the 
buBiness  -£100. 

By  Messrs.  Rushworth,  Abbott,  and  Co. — Leasehold  resi 
dence,  No.  7,  Cottage  road,  Paddington,  let  at  £45  per 
annum,  term  S2  years  unexpired,  at  £6  6s.  per  annum — 
£425. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  15,  Cottage -i-oad,  rental  and 
term  similar  to  above,  at  £7  per  annum — £505. 

Leasehold  two  houses  and  shops,  No,  57  and  57a,  Alfred 
road,  Westbourne  green,  Paddington,  producing  £66  per 
annum,  term  82  years  unexpired,  at  £5  per  annum — £785. 

Leasehold  house  aud  shop,  No.  4,  Henrietta  street,  Man- 
chester e<|uare,  producing  £100  4s.  per  annum,  term  35 
years  unexpiied,  at  £37  per  annum— £330. 

Freehold  residence,  knowu  as  Holly  Cottage,  Suttou, 
Surrey— 1 660, 

Absolute  leversion  to  £1,233  Os.  2d.  Three  per  Cent. 
Reduced  Bank  Annuities  on  the  death  of  a  gentleman  in 
hiB  eeventieth  year — £655. 

Policy  of  as.>^urance  for  £1,000  effected  with  the  Protector 
Life  Association  on  the  life  of  a  gentleman  in  the  seveutteth 
year  of  hit,  age -£610. 

A  ditto  ditto  for  £2,000  effected  in  the  same  office  on  the 
same  life— £1.110. 

Leasehold  improved  rent  of  £44  23.  5d.  per  annum  (fur  24 
yearb),  arising  from  several  hou&es  and  shops  in  Great  Col- 
lege and  King  streets,  Camden  town— £485. 

By  Mr,  Munell. — Leasehold  five  houses,  Nos.  3  to  7, 
UouDt  Pleasant,  Banisbury  square,  producing  £224  per 
annum,  ah*o  a  large  piece  of  building  land  adjoining,  term 
1*6  years  from  1S66,  at  £24  per  annum -£2, 400. 

Freehold  est;ite,  with  small  part  copyhold,  compr-sing  a 
residence,  with  pleasure  grounds,  orchard,  paddock  aud 
nieadow  land,  containing  6a.  3r.  ;  also  two  co  tages,  sold 
snbj'.ct  to  the  life-interest  therein  of  a  lady  aged  64  years— 
£2.;i00. 

Leasehold  house  and  premises.  No.  S61,  Old  Kent  road, 
.\Dd  premises  in  the  rear,  producing  £27  10s.  per  annum, 
term  6iiJ  years  from  1S21,  at  £2  10s.  per  annum  — £125. 

F^boid  plot  of  land  close  to  St.  Thomas's  s.juare.  Hack- 
ney, with  two  residences  thereon  known  as  Vine  cottages, 
producing  £43  per  annum— £S50. 

Leasehold  two  cottages,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Walcot  cottages, 
I^ndon  lane,  Hackney,  producing  £32  43.  per  annum,  term 
6SJ years  from  IS21,  at  £6  per  annum — £260. 

Freehold  two  residences,  situate  in  William  street, 
Plaistow,  producing  £30  183  6d.  per  aunum— £j65. 

By  Me;^8r8.  Baker  and  Sons. --Leasehold  six  residences 
^d  plot  of  building  ground,  known  us  Canterbury  terrace, 
Sndbury,  Harrow,  Middlesex,  estimated  to  produce  a  profit 


rental  of  £100  per  anmun,  term   SO  years  unexpired,  at 
£27  IDs.  per  annum— £1.050. 

By  Mr.  ShakcU. — Freehold  ground  rt^nts,  amounting  to 
£22  per  aninnn,  secured  on  six  houses  Nos.  34  to  39, 
Vcroua  street,  Lower  Wandsworth  road— £390. 

Leasehold  dwelling  house.  No.  3,  Arlington  street,  Cam- 
den Town,  annual  value  £40,  tei-m  32  years  unexpired,  at 
X3  3b  per  annum— £459. 

By  Mr.  Robert  Reid.—  Leasehold  residence,  with  garden, 
coach  house,  and  stabling,  known  as  the  Grammar  School, 
Southend,  Esso.x,  lot  on  lease  at  £92  lOs.  per  annum,  term 
22  years  unexpired,  at  £12  ISs.  per  annum — £1,010. 

I^^isehold  two  rcsidoiices,  Nos.  10  and  12,  Upi>er  Glouces 
ter  street,  Dorset  stiuare,  let  at  £60  per  annum  each,  term 
41  yeivrs  unexpired,  at  £21  each  per  amum— £f  65. 

l.easehold  stabling,  Nos.  43  and  44,  New  street  ncows, 
N.  vv  street.  Dorset  s«|U!ire,  let  at  £40  per  annum,  term  42 
yt;ii-3  unexpired,  at  £2J  16s.  4d,  per  anuixm— £130. 

lA);ust-holil  house,  No.  13,  Park  lane.  New  street,  Dorset 
s()V!are,  let  at  £20  per  ;uinum,  term  33  years  unexpir^:d,  at 
£4  4s.  per  annum^£135 

Leasehold  premisiw  in  the  rear  of  Nos.  37  and  3S,  East 
street,  Marylelnme,  let  on  lease  at  £36  per  annum,  term  19 
>ears  une.\pired,  at£6  per  annum — £320. 

Leasehold  residence  and  business  premises.  No.  47,  Mor- 
timer street,  Regent  street,  let  on  lease  at  £160  per  annum, 
term  23  years  uncxiured,  at  £107  23.  9d.  per  annum— 
£700. 

Le:isehold  residence.  No.  3,  Maida  Hill  West,  Kdgware 
road,  let  at  £63  per  annum,  term  17J  years  unexpired,  at 
£9  9s.  per  annum — £iOO. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  S  and  9,  Hampstead  street, 
Fitzroy  square,  let  at  £50  each  per  annum,  term  23^  yeiurs 
unexpired,  at  £8  each  per  annum — £670. 

May  25. 

By  Mr.  Whittinghara.— Freehold  building  land,  situate 
at  Acton,  Middlesex,  in  40  lots— sold  from  £60  to  £85  per 
plot. 

Freehold  building  land,  being  a  portion  of  the  Collier's 
Wood  Kf^tate,  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey,  in  44  lots  ;  lots  to  ISO 
comprised  previous  sales ;  lot  187,  £130;  lot  ISS,  £65;  lot 
189,  £65  ;  lots  195  to  198,  £60  each;  lot  217,  £70;  lot  26, 
£00  ;  lot  227.  £60. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

War  Department.— Netley,  Southampton.— For  ex- 
ternal painting,  colouring,  &c,  W.  C.  Haddeu,  Colonel- 
Commanding,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Portsmouth. 

Southeastern'  Railway  Company.— 2,000,000  stock 
bricks.  T.  A.  Chubbe,  secretary,  Terminus,  London- 
bridge, 

St.  James,  Westminster. — June  1?. — Contract  for 
general  works,  repairs  of  sewers,  &.c.  G.  G.  Buzzard, 
vestry  clerk. 

Agricultural  Hall. — For  erection  of  conceil  hall,  &c. 
F.  Peck,  Furuival's  Ian. 

Netin,   Carnarvonshire.- June  8. — Trinity  House. — 
Construction  of  beacon,  4ic.      R.  Allen,  secretary,  Tower 
hill. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — June  9,  10  o'clock 
a.m. —Shoreditch  and  Sydenliam. — Erection  of  fire  brigade 
stations.     T.  Pollard,  clerk.  Spring-gardens. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  Thames  Embank- 
ment.—Contract  No.  3.— For  the  construction  of  embank- 
ment wall,  &c.  J.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the  board.  Spring- 
gardens,  S.W. 

ToNBRiDGE  Wells,  Kent. — June  0. -Erection  of  drill 
shed,  &c.     T.  Moutier,  Grove  hlU-road,  Toubridge  Wells. 

Leeds,  Yorkshire. — June  6. — Erection  of  hotel,  re 
staurant.  and  shops.     T.  Ambler,  Park  place,  Leeds, 

London  and  North-Western  Railway,  Earlstown, 
Lancashire.— June  17,  4  o'clock  p.m.— Erection  of  work- 
shops, tc.     S.  Reay,  secretary,  Euston  station 

Lincolnshire,  Lindsey — Erection  of  gaol  and  house  of 
correction.     J.  H.  HoUoway,  clerk  of  the  peace,  Spilsby. 

Norwich —June  9,  12  o'clock. — Alterations,  A:c-,  of 
Prince's- street,  chapel.  E.  Boardman,  Queen-street,  Nor- 
wich. 

DARTiiouTH,  De^'ON.  — Erection  of  cottage  buildings.  J. 
Birch,  16,  Beaufort- buildings,  Strand,  W.C. 

Hy'keham,  Lincoln.— June  16.— Erection  of  rectory, 
&c.     T.  T.  Reynolds,  Heighington,  Lincoln. 

Boston  (Great  Northern  Railway).— June  8.— For  the 
cutting  of  weeds,  and  the  roading  out  of  the  Foss  and 
Witham  navigations.  Henry  Oakley,  secretary,  secretary's 
olfice,  King's  Cross  Station,  London,  May  20,  1Sij8 

Brecon.  -  June  12.— For  takingdown  the  premises  on  top 
of  Ship  street,  Brecon,  and  houses  on  the  same  site. 
Samuel  Haucorn,  architect. 

LONGDON  AND  ElDERSFIELD  ARTERIAL  DRAINAGE. -Juue 

17. -For  widenin/,  deepening,  and  straightening  the 
Longdon  Brook,  iic.    Frederick  Moore,  clerk,  Tewkesbury. 

Earlestows.— (London  and  North-Western  Railway),— 
June  17.  -  For  the  erection  of  additional  workshops  at  their 
Earleitown  Waggon  Manufactory.  Stephen  Reay,  te^-'re- 
tary,  Euston  Station. 

New  Bilton  (Warwick).— For  the  erection  of  a  parsonage 
house.     Mr.  Chi'istian,  8a,  Whitehall- place.  London. 

New  Swindon  (Wilts).  -  June  l3.-For  the  various 
alterations  and  additions  to  be  made  to  the  Baptist  chapel, 
including  the  erection  of  new  schools.  Arc  Thomas  S. 
Lansdowu,  architect,  Bath-road,  Swindon. 

NoKTH  WooTTdN  — Juue  13. — For  the  restoration  of  the 
parish  church.  Architect,  Mr.  Christian,  Sa,  Whitehall- 
place,  London. 

Norwich.  — June  9. — For  the  new  pewing  and  extensive 
alterations  and  additions  to  Princes-street  Chapel,  Nor- 
wick.  Edward  Boardman,  architect,  Queen-street,  Nor- 
wich. 

KouTH  HvkeiiamRectory.— June  16.-For  the  erection 
of  a  Rectory  house  and  offices  at  South  Hykeham,  near 
Lincoln.     James  tioppit,  architect.  Tout  Hill,  Shaftesbury. 

SwiNEsHEAD. — Juue  8.— For  making  and  fixing  three 
blocks  of  seating  for  the  parish  church. 

Tacstun. — Juue  23.  — For  repairing  and  reseating  the 
church  of  Lydeard  St.  Lawrence,  near  Taunton.  John 
Shattock,  James  Williams,  churchwardens,  Lydeard  St. 
Lawrenco. 

ToNbRiDGE  Wellb.— June  9.— For  the  erection  of  a  drill 
shed  and  sergeant's  house  for  the  17th  K.R.V.  Architect, 
Mr.  John  Moutier,  Grove  Hill  road,  Tonbridge  WelU. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  BURHENDER   IN    BASlNOnAUL-STREET. 

Roderick  Campbell.  Beaufort-buiIding».  Strand,  civil 
engineer,  Juno  22 — \\'illiam  Ijxwrenco,  Peugo,  builder, 
June  10,  at  2— William  Lloyd,  Symons-street.  Sloane-squaro 
builder.  Juno  22,  at  1 1— Thomas  Cross,  Croydon,  cAii>onler, 
June  18,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER   IN   THE  COUNTRY. 

Adam  Best,  Bolton,  Lancashire,  ongincor.  Juno  17,  at  11 
—  Henry  Evcrs,  Southtca,  plumber,  June  10,  at  12 — 
William  Gradwoll.  Salford,  lirickhiyer,  Jvme  9,  at  9.30- 
John  Plumb,  Sandiacro,  stonemahon,  June  17,  at  12— 
Geoige  Samworth,  Overton  I,K)ugville,  Hunts,  carpenter, 
Juno  13,  at  11— Luke  Worrall  and  Thomas  llargreavea, 
Wath-upou-Deanie,  masons— Charles  Evans,  jun.,  and 
Tliomaa  Jacob  Jones,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  timber 
merchants,  June  12,  at  11— (icorge  Ilawley,  CoUterworth, 
stonemason,  June  11,  at  11— Hugh  Bennett  Wildig, 
Pensam,  near  Abergele,  plumber,  June  12,  at  3. 

NOTICES  OF  SnTlNOS   FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

June  25,  R.  Wood,  Harrow  road,  Paddington,  stone- 
mason-Juno  25,  O.  t:ox  and  W.  Duel,  Little  Blenheim- 
street,  Chelsea,  buildors^Iuiie  17,  H.  W.  Smith,  I'laiatow, 
builder- June  17,  B.  Frond,  Tooting,  builder— June  17, 
J.  Davis,  Alderwhot,  contractor— .luno  17,  8.  Dolman, 
Victoria  grove.  South  Uoinsey,  bricklayer — Juno  l7,  J. 
Costin,  Hinh-fttreet,  Hoxton,  plumber— .June  1 7,  O. 
Purser.  Leighton  Buzzard,  plumler— June  26,  H,  W 
Hemingway,  Leeds,  painter— June  16,  J.  Haw,  Middles 
borough.  buiIder-J\ily  2,  G.  R.  T.  Heald,  Sheffield, 
plumber -July  2.  J.  Jutten.  Brighton,  carpenter— Juno  2*, 
W.  Ticklepenny,  Binbrook,  LiJicolnshire,  joiner— June  20, 
B.  Ebbutt,  Great  Shiughton,  Hunts,  plumber— June  15, 
E.  Marpole,  Llanidloes,  painter. 

PARTNERSHIP.S     DISSOLVED. 

Home  and  Morris,  Guildford  street,  Russell  square, 
architects— J.  aud  W.  Leigh,  Eccles,  engineers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June  10  H  Hickson,  Sheffield,  painter— Jtuie  19,  T. 
Barraclough,  Sheffield,  builder— June  11,  R.  Yoimg, 
Lincoln,  builder— June  IS,  A.  Rose,  Hollingtou,  Sussex, 
builder. 

BANKRUPTCIES   ANNTLLED. 

John  Pyne,  Exeter,  carpenter  and  joiner.  May  14— 
Robert  Morriss  and  James  ileager  Field,  Hanover-street, 
I>jng-acre,  sanitary  engineers,  May  21— Elizabeth  Steddy, 
Howard-road,  Stoke  Newington,  builder,  May  2S. 

SCOTCH   SEQUESTRATION. 

David  More,  Partick,  builder,  June  9,  at  12,  at  the 
Faculty  Hall,  Glasgow. 


LATEST   PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TiUBEK,  duty  1b  per  load,  drawback,  l8. 

Teak    load  flU    0   12  K'Arch,-iiigel.  yellow  ..  £11 

Quebec,  red  pine S     6     4  15  St.  Fetei-eburg.  yeL..  10 

,,       yellowpine..     2  13     4     6   FiDland  7 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow    0    0     0     n    Memel 0 


Quebec  Oak,  whit«..     B     6    6  10 

„       birch 4     5    5     0 

„       elm     3  15     6  1) 

Dantiicoak   4    0    6     0 

,.        flr   2    5     S     5 

Memel  flr   3    0    4     6 

Riga 3     0    3     3 

Swedish 1  17    2     8 

MMta,Quebec  red  pine   0    0    G  10 
..       yeilowpiue..     6     0     6     0 
Latbwood.DantKio.hn   6  11    7  \'^ 
,.       St.  I'tjtersbarg  8  10    9  1" 
Deals,  prC.  12  (t.byS 
by  9  in..  duty29  per 
load,  drawlwick  2b. 
Quel>ec.  white  spruce  13    0  CO    0 
St.J.^hu.  whitespruce  13  10  IS  l") 
Wtluw    pliie,  ptr  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,   lat  quality.  17    0  16  10 
Sod  do 11    0  12    0 


QothenbHrg,  yellow       8  0 

„       whit*    8  0 

Gefle,  yeUow 10  0 

Soderham       9  0 

Chriatlania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 11  0 

Deok  Plank.  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  16 

FutucE  Stokb  pr  ton     8  0 
Oils,  Ac, 

9eAl,  pale per  tun  S8  0 

Sijerm  body   lOD  0 

Cod 3<»  0 

Wbale,  Sth.  Se».  itfkle  3^  0 

Olive,  GallipoU "1  0 

Cocoaiiut,  Cocbin.toD  53  10 

Palm,  fine 40  0 

Linseed    3-  15 

Rapeseed,  Eng.pale..  S5  0 

Cottonseed 30  0 


£18 

12 

0 

K 

0 

0 

0 

9  10 

» 

0 

10 

10 

10  10 

55    0 

40     0 
M    0 


e  e 

7  5    0 

8  S    0 
S    0 

7    5    ( 
S  10 


7  12 
9  0 
9  0 
7  15 


1^        B 


7     6    0      7  15 


2k 

2  12    3      2  17    6  ne  t. 

10    0     u       10  JO    II  2i 


Metals, 

Iroh:— 
WcJsh  Bars  In  London  ....  ......  per  ton 

Nail  Rod      do 

Hoops ..     do 

Hoops,  Single do 

Sstafl'.irdjiliire  Bari do 

Bar.  in  Wales    do 

Nailrods     do 

FouiidiT  Vigs.  at  Olaeg.  No   1     . .     do 
Swedish  Bars do 

Steet,  ;— 

Swedish  Keg.  hammered      per  too       15    0    0       ^^  ?'*    «    •* 

Swedish  Faggot    do         U    0    0         0    0    0 

CopPKR : — 

Sheet*   Sheathing,  A  Bolts    per  too       ''5    0    0 

Hamniered  Bottoms       do  1*7     0     0 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do  y2    0    0 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

AuBtralian    do 

Yfll.  Metal  Bbeathlng  *  Bods  ....  per  1  b 


S4    0    (I        83    0    0 


Pig.  English       pitoL  21    J  0        0    0    0 

„    SpanlabBoft     ^j  do  19  10  0 

SImt    Fat«nt       do  22  JO  0       22 

White       do  27    0  0 


0  01 

15°  Sh* 

15  <)J    6 

0  0 


Froncb 


Bxcui.tn  OF  Aimuovr 
t*jn        43    0    0      0    U    0 


Bnglld.  Shert      P«r  toa       56    f    0      26  10    0  SJ 

Devani.V.  M.  RooODgZlni:    ....       do  58  10    0        0    0 

•  And  6  iwr  cimu  dlwiount  U  Uld  opon  the  new  sy.t«iD 


OnlheSpot  perton        !0    0    0       0    0    0  ii.tt 

Ijurciuu.™     perbU        6    17    0       0    0    8 


EugUsb  Block      per 

do      Bar   ( 

do      lUiQned  do 

Buica do 

Strait.    do 


do         97    0    0       9»    0    0}.  2) 
do        100    0    0  0    0    0) 


93    0    0        97    0    0 

91  10     0 


W   0   o}"'" 


vrii 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


June  5,  1868. 


THE    MUSEUM    OF    BUILDING    APPLIANCES, 

(ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETIES;'    HOUSE,    9,    CONDUIT    STREET), 

23,   MIDUOX.   STSBKKT,   BIAX0V5:K   SQVAKK,   ILOXOOX,   tV., 

In  Connection  with  the  Architectural  Exhibition-,  has  been  eatablUhed  in  this  the  central  home  of  the  varioua  Architectural  Societies  of  EogUnJ. 

OPEX  DAILY  THKOUGHOUT  TUE  YEAR.     ADMITTANCE  FREE. 
The  design  of  the  MuBoam  is  to  collect  reliable  informatioa  repvrdinx  all  Baildiug  AypUnnces,  and  eapaclaUy  New  laventiona  and  Improvements,  and  to  com rnunicrite  the  sims  gratnttivi^y  tj  Arfhitftti 

and  others  interested  In  Building.  ,      ,,        ,    ,,l    «  *  ,        ..,.   ,r 

Prospectiue*.  wUh  Temu/or  the  Exhibition  ofMoW.S.  Speamens.  *.-•  .  mny  be  oWamfti  of  tlu  Cufator  at  thi  Museum. 


Xamci  of  EXHIBirOM. 

Antil.  J 

AiTotrsmith.  A.  J.,  and  Co. 

Atkins,  T.  Knd  Son 

ArUiig,  Stephen       

Bakfr.  R-'t.  R,  S 

Barlow,  Fiaji.  and  Co.  ... 

Bartlett.  O.        

Be.tlo.  Montague,  and  Co. 

Blaahfleld.  J.  M 

Boote,  T  nndB.       

Bovev.  J.     ...     

Boyd   D  O 

Brsby,  F  ,  andC).    

Broomh:kll  Tile  Company 

BUILRISO  NEWi 

Pulllvant  T 

Boniett.  Sir  W.  and  Co. 

Bart  and  PotU 

Cb>«tii*ood  nndCo 

Coalbrookd^le  Company 
Cooper.  J.  K.      ..      ..    ... 

Copcland.  W.  T.  and  Sons 

Connell,  J.  ...      

Colton.  J.  L.    - 

CurtiM.  W 

Ceramic  Art  Union 

Davies,  C.  H..  and  Co.  ... 

Doulton  and  Co 

Bngert  and  Rolfe     

Faruworth,  J.  H - 

Fox,  Robert 

Oaue.  C  ,  and  Co 

Gibbons  and  White 

Olorer  0-.  and  Co 

Godwin.  W. 

Hall.  M 

Halt.  W 

Hart,  J.,  and  Son    

Haward.  J 

Hogg.W.  S 


(SiCASOy  1S53.)  Works  RePBs^E-iTED. 

Patent  Cast-lead  Stanch  Trapj. 
Solid  P.kniuet  Floor*— Bent  Wood  Furultur  . 
Moulded  Oirbou  Filters. 
Ari;hit«ctanil  Photography. 
Ea^le  Lectern  in  C*r*'ed  Oak, 
MdU'dei  Bricks.  Tiles.  &c. 
Cement  and  Plaster  Urnaments. 
Uai  and  Hydi^ulic  Works 
Terr^Cott;i  and  Architectural  Pottery. 
KncHuHic  »'d  other  Tile^. 
Varietiea  of  Dev^^nshire  Mvrbles. 
Patent  System  o(  Veutilatioa. 

Zin':  Rooflnjr.  Corrugated  Gatvantsed  Iron  and  MoulJlng*. 
Patent  Roofing  Tiles.  Diimi>-proo(  Course,  Coucrwle  Walls. 
ArchiiecturAl  JouruAl. 
Patent  Airtight  Noiseless  SliJlng  Sash. 
Preserving  Process  (.ir  Tlmb  r.  Ac. 
Wroasht-ii-on  Watertight  Caienieut*. 
Piktent  Safes  and  Locks. 
Ridife  and  Rooflug  Tiles,  Orestlngi. 
Rooflng  Tiles,  Rid|{e  Crestings. 
Porcelain  and  Stoneware  Slabs  and  Tile*. 
Art  MeUl  Works. 

SLiined  Gla's  Works  and  Dacoratlona, 
Gener.il  Building  Works 
Ceramic  Statnary.  Viwes,  Jlc. 
Genuine  Solid  Parquet  Floors. 
T-rra  Cotti  Panelling. 
Asphalted  Roofing  Felt. 
Patent  SelMiftin;;  aud  Self -fastening  Sash. 
Patent  FaateDinga,  Ziuc  Roof«.  Mashes,  Ac. 
Oreen  Roofing  Slates,  Gane's  Eureka  Tint. 
Patent  Mortise  Furniture.  Iron  Casements. 
Improved  Dry  Gas  Meters. 
Encaustic  Tiles,  Tesselated  Pavements. 
Ornamental  Lead  Work, 
Oxide  of  Iron  Paint. 
Art  Metal  Wniks  and  Brasses. 
Wall  Decorations. 
Fireproof  Doors  and  Columns. 


Names  nr  ExHiBrroRS. 
Hoptm  Wood  Stone  Company 

John^ori,  G 

Jones.  J.,  anJ  Sons 

Lea.  W.  and  J 

Letherenatid  Raudto      ...      .. 
Lizard  Serpentine  Company  .. 

Llnyd  aud  Summertleld 

Lowther  and  Cj 

Macnaught.  RobertsouandCo. 

MilkinandCj 

MUthewa.   K.     

MoJwe'l  and  Son      

Merryweather  and  Sons 

Miutou  and  Co. ■■•     -• 

Morris  and  Field      

Moseley  and  Hooker      

Moulo    ...     

NorriJ  and  Son 


{=5EA90!f  1368)  Wouks  RuraKsssiKD. 

Fossil  and  other  Marbles, 
P*t6nt  Build' OR  Hoists. 
Hot  Water  Apparatus,  Bijilera.  A-. 
Patent  Double-action  Mjrtiae  Bolt^  and  Loaks. 
Art  MaUl  Works. 
Cornish  Serpeotini*  M  i'ble. 
Crystal  Siah  Bar.  and  Aiu\riums, 
Patent  San  Blind,  "  HcUo-?cene." 
Rolled  iron  Girders  an  I  Joists. 
Encaustic  Tiles  au'l  Mosucs. 
Monumental  Rni'^Bes. 
Clip'iham  Down  Building  Stone, 
Fire  Engines.  HyJr.tTita,  Fire  Apparatus. 
Encaustic  and  other  Tiles  and  Mosjiica. 
Sanitiry  Apiiliaujes,  Baths.  Ln^atories.  *c. 
Ele  ^tric  Bjlls  and  other  .Apparatus. 
The  Patent  Earth  Closets 
Moulded  Bricks.  Ridge  Tiles.  &c. 


North  Devon  PotteryCompiny    S ton ew.a re  Closet  and  Appar.Uu^ 


Parrand  Strong 

Potter  and  Son 

Rid^w.Ay  and  BelHroche 

Rosher.  F.  aulG 

^ax.  J 

S._-tmmell.and  Co 

Sidebotham.  Bvnks,  and  Co. 

Smith.  A.  and  Co 

Smith  and  Turner     

RUi  .ding  and  Marten      ... 
Tingey.  W.,  aud  Sou 
Tuiilenham  and  Co. 
Tyler.  J.  W.,  and  Co.     ... 
Walford  and  Donkin      ... 

Warren.  G 

Water  Purifying  Company 
Watson.  Charles        ..      ■■ 
Westminster  Gas  Meter  Co. 
Wheeler  Brothers 


Patented   >llular  Cinstru;tioa  Hexagon  Hollow  Tubss. 
General  Buildini;  Works. 
Encaustic  aud  other  Tiles. 
Bricks.  Tile'.  Portland  Cenont. 
Ele.tric  Bellsaad  Indicators. 
Daor  Furniture.  Finger  Plates. 
Patent  School  Dea«s  ao'l  3eat.s. 
Patent  Double  action  Door  Springs. 
Patent  Door  Springs, 
"Creeke's"  Patent  Capped  Drain  Pipes. 
Portland  Cemeut. 
Patent  Improved  Twisted  Iron. 
Zinc  Roofs,  Dormers,  douldtnga,  io. 
Fret  Carved  Chairs. 
Scagliola  for  Architect  a  r.al  Purposes. 
Patent  Syphou  Ciatern  Filtem. 
Double  Current  Syphou  Veutilators. 
Improved  Begiatering  Gas  Meters. 
Ided  and  Pressed  Bricks. 


Whieldon.  Le^ky.  and  Lucas     Spherical  Hinges,  Gate  aud  Door  Fittiogs. 


1,1    «f  almost  indeflnita   extension      Exhibitors  are   urged  to   record   the  fullest   lnform\tlon.   and  do 

This  List  wiU  be  r»pldly  added  to,  and  it  Is  believed  that  the  Maaeum  of   BuUding  Appliances  '*/^P*''J^?^  ^'f^^j^d  upon  the  books  of  tl.e  Museum. '  "* :-..--..—  *-- 

trouble  wUl  be  spared  t.>  procure   for  architects.  gratuiloiL^ly.  any  further  Information  which  may  ."•''; ^^f^^^J^nV^Hons  to  be  made  to  THE  CURATOR, 
the  Specimen  Works  exhibited,  and  orders  wUl  be  received  for  transmission  to  the  exhibitors  If  desired.     All  appiic*»t> 


Arcbitacts  and  their  clients  are  solicited  to  chooeetroin 


THE   MUSEUM  OF  BUILDING  APPLIANCES, 

HANOVER      SQUARE,      LONDON, 


2  3,      M  A  D  D  0  X      STREET, 


W. 


,  £3  103., 


Jiist  Published,  Imperial  4to,  half  bound  in  morocco,  _-  .».,., 

VILLA    AND    COTTAGE    ARCHITECTURE, 

SELECT  EXAMPLES  OF  COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCES  RECENTLY 
ERECTED  with  a  Fall  Descriptive  Notice  of  Each  Building. 

n.irty  Villa,  and  CoMages,  the  W«rks  of  Nineteen  different  Architects,  are  "l^'-'^f  .'jJ'J  "^X'd'^'^jf  i^^'^e^'ly 
Sections,  together  «ith  occasional  Perspectire  Views  and  Details.  The  buildings  are  fully  described,  and  m  nearly 
every  case  a  Btatement  of  the  actual  coat  is  given. 

London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  44,  Paternoster-row. 


NE^y  ZEALAND.— A  SHORT  SKETCH 
ofthe  ISLANDS  o(  NEW  ZEALAND,  showiug  the  advan- 
tages to  agriculturists  and  Ubourera.  Free  for  two  stamps. — The 
Library.  Stanstead-lane.  Forest  Hill. 

Second  edition,  4s,  6d..  cloth. 

A  CLUE  to  RAILWAY  COMPENSATION 
for  Property  and  Person,  rompulsory  sale  nnder  special  Acts, 
he  nature  and  viihie  of  estjites,  and  the  principles  of  parochinl 
assesament,  With  Notts,  and  a  Supplement  founded  ou  recent 
anthorit  es.     By  Thomas  Momius.  Architect.     Also, 

DILAPIDATIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL 

andOFNERAL:  their  nature,  and  the  principles  of  asseisment  suc- 
cinctly demonstrated.  With  an  Appendix  on  party  walls  and 
statutory  regulations.     4b..  cloth. 

London  :  Himtkis.  SIabshall,  and  Co. 

NEW  WORK  BY  JOHN  BOURNE,  C  E. 

Published  this  day,  part  I..  In  4to.  price  Ss.  6d., 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  STEAM,  AIR, 
and  GAS  ENGINE.'*  of  the  moat  approved  types,  as  employed 
for  Puuiping,  for  Drivinit  Machinery,  for  Locomotion,  and  fur  Agri- 
culture, minnt^ly  and  practically  described.  Illustrated  by  working 
drawings,  and  embodying  a  crtt  cal  account  of  all  projects  of  recent 
improvements  in  furnacea,  boilers,  nnd  engines.  By  John  Boi'Bke, 
C  K..  Author  of  a  '"  Treatise  on  Ihe  riteam  Lngiue,"  Ac. 

•»•  To  b;  continued  Monthly  and  completed  in  24  parts,  price 
2«,  Cd.  each,  forming  one  volume.  Illustrated  by  about  60  plates  and 
bout  400  woodcuts. 

London  :  Loscmaxs,  Gheen,  and  Co.,  Patemo»ter-row. 


■•0  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 


T 

_L  as  the  woik  proceeds  by  the  BUILDERS  and  GENERAL 
ADVANCE  ASSOCIATION  (Limited.— ParticularBand  forms  of  ap- 
plication may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary.—  Offices, 110,  Cannon- 
street. 


s 


CHAVEPPE'S      MINERAL     WATERS. 

By  Special  Appointment  to  Uer  Majesty  and  H  R.U.  the 
Prince  of  Walea.  Every  bottle  Is  protected  by  a  label  having  name 
and  trade  mark. — Manufactories  at  London,  Liverpool,  Derby, 
OUsgow,  Bristol,  Malvern. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GKNUINE  AND  AUTISTIC 

SOLID    PARQUET   FLOORS 

N  B. — Desifjners  and  Practical  Joineni. 

CAMBRIDGE    HALL,    NEWMAN    STREET 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

i-ln.  OG.  R»    jier  lufi  feet;  J  UO.  7ii.  ;  1  In,  OO,  in«,  6d. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 

kept  on  Sto<:k,  at  the  I>oweat  Prices.     Reglldlng  to  the  Tr«Ue. 

At  GEOHGE  KEES'S,  57,  Drtiry  Lane. 


T 


EXAMPLE  OF  BONUSES  GIVEN  BV 

HE    EMPEROR    LIFE    ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY, 

52.  CANNON  STREET,   LONDON.  E,C.. 

To  March  31, 1867, 


Sum 
Aasured. 


1000 
600 

loo 

3U0 
200 


Formeily  a  Life 
policy  now  pay- 
i4ble  at  death  or 
'  II  the  followiut 
number  uf  years 


Or  bonus  in 

iiddit  ion    ti. 

the  sum  as' 

sured. 


Or   cash    in 
reduction  of 
the  next  an- 
nual pre- 
,      niium. 


Or        reduction 

of   all   ' 

future      annual 

premiums. 


£     s.  d. 

114    4  0 

B3  13  0 

13    5  0 

;6    8  0 

18  11  0 


£     a.  d. 


6  16  5 
lo  15  0 
6    7  10 


THE  NEXT  BONUS  WILL  BE  DECLARED  IN  187U. 
A  Dividend  of  5  per  Cent.,  with  a  Bonus  of  1  per  Cent,  paid  to  the 
BhareholderB. 
Cla<mB  paid  within  14  daysafter  pn.wf  of  de.ith. 
Advances  made  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Securities. 
Fire   Insurance   at   the   usual  rates.     Duty  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per 
Cent. 

Forma  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  Ac,  forwarded  on 
application  to 

EBENEZER  CLARKE,  Jun..  SecroUry, 
62,  Cannon-street,  B.C. 


WHY      PAY      RENT? 

rHE    ARTIZANS,    LABOURERS',    and 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Established  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862. 

CaplUl.  £260.000,  in  25.0W  Shares  of  £10  each. 

Deposit,  lOa.  per  Share  on  application,  and  lOs.  on  allotment, 

PRESIDEKT.— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaltea 
bury,  KG. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lich- 
field 


ARBrrKATOBS. 


LordElcho.  MP. 
Mr.  William  Thompson 
Mr.  David  M^Gi-egor 
Mr.  James  Fletcher 


Baj«kkii«. — National  Bank  (Charing -croBf). 

SoLinTORM. — Messrs.  Lauudy  and  Kent,  5,  Cecil-street,  Strand. 

Skcbetarv. — Mr.  William  Swindlehurst. 

Chief  OmcEs. — 147,  Strand,  London  W.C. 

This  Company  Is  specially  formed  to   assist  the  working  classes 
obtain  improved  dwellings  fmm  the  best  deaigna,  at   the   loweat 
Bible  cost,  upon  the  co-operative  jirinciple. 

THK  PURCHASE  OF  A  HOUSE.— See  Prospectus. 

No  Solicitor's  or  Surveyor's  Fees  are  charged.  A  Fixed  Rat«  of  In 
terest  of  6  per  cent,  is  iharged  upon  Purcluutc-mouey  upon  the  Pro 
perty  erected  by  the  Company. 

NoBeerahnp,  Iud.  oi  Tavern  shall  at  any  time  be  erected  on  any 
property  of  the  Company. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  Proapcctuaos 
sent  by  the  Becret&ry,  ou  receipt  of  a  letter  enclosing  a  ]>ostjtge 
stamp. 


ACTIVE  AQENXa  WANTED. 


UNDER  THK  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Establishment  foimded  in  England  (in  1842)  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plat«d  PARQUEl  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapt*;d  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  drv  jun,  eHRiNKA'iE,  and  warfino  (so  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  ekkeliuau-T  prkvestkd.— Fo 
designs.estimatea,  and  Hat  of  nearly  3o0  floors.  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane.  CAciberwell,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxfird-street. 

H  CLAYTON  and  CO.,  Atlas  Works, 
,  Woodflel  l-road.  Harrow-road.  W.— Patent  Brick,  TUe, 
and  Drainpipe  Machinery.— Whereas  certain  workmen,  recently  lu 
our  employ,  have  issued  a  circular,  signed  ■■  Paine,  Slaughter,  add 
Amoi,"  representing  that  the  business  of  the  above  works  had 
ceased  to  Ije  "c.irried  on,  and  that  they  were  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facure  of  similar  machiuea  to  thoae  for  which  we  have  obtained  ft 
world-wide  reputation,  and  they  having  aeot  auch  circulars  to  our 
cn&tomefa.  and  such  circulars  having  been  deliberately  framed  to 
deceive  them  and  the  pubUc  eenerally.  we.  on  Salnrdav  last,  applied 
for  and  obtained  from  Vioe-Chancellor  Sir  Richard  Malina  an  IN- 
JUNCTION, restraining  the  above  workmen  from  publishing  or 
circulating  the  said  circular,  or  from  otherwise  representing  or  indue* 
Ing,  or  atteuipting  tu  induce  any  person  or  persons  to  believe  that 
our  business  ii  no  longer  c  .rried  on  ;  and  whereas  the  above  work- 
men having,  also,  while  in  our  employ  imp  oi>erly  made  uso  of 
numerous  valuable  patterns  of  machinery  belonging  to  ua.  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins  alao  granted  an  Injunction  restraining  them  from 
making  uae  d  any  such  patterns  or  any  castinga  tJiken  therefrom.— 
Dyted  May  18,  1S68.  H.  CLAYTON  and  CO. 

THE  PRIZE  MACHINE  of  the  PARIS 
EXHIBITION,  1867.— CLAYTON  and  CO.  patentees  and 
manuf^clurera  of  the  new  and  improved  prize  BRICKMAKINQ 
MACHINES,  for  working  by  steam,  w.iter.  animal,  or  hand  power, 
for  expression.  The  A.  Q-  aix  r  Her  machine,  combining  the  three 
processes  of  crushing  pugging,  and  moulding,  which  obtained  th* 
prize  at  the  Parli  Exhibit  on  of  11*67,  ia  equal  to  the  manufacture  of 
from  20,00' to -JS.OOO  bricks  per  diem,  worked  with  a  1  >horse  power 
engine;  no  brick  foundation  required;  sanitary  pipe  nia.;hlnes,  up 
to  4iin.  diameter ;  steam  engines,  mortar  mills,  contriiclor's  plant. 
Bug.i.r  machinery.  &  . — BugineorB.  ironfounders.  and  inanufuctufers 
uf  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  mill  work.  Atlas  Wt<rk8,  Woodfleld- 
road.  H.irrow-roivd,  London,  W.  Illustrated  catalogues  sent  post  free 
upon  application. 


QIX    POUNDS    PER    "WEEK    WHILE 

lO  LAID  UP  BY  INJURY,  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 

Caused  by 

ACCIDENT       OF      ANT       KIND 

May  be  Secured 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  FROM  £3  to  £6  0*. 

To  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

64,  CoBNHiLL,  and  10,  Reoeht  Street,  Londow 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  SMTOtatT. 


CARTS,    LADDERS,    BARROWS,   &c.~ 
GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,   Buildera   of  Carta,    Va'is    Waggoot 
Trucks,  Trolleys.  &c..  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS.  BARROWS.  TRESTLES,    STEPH,  PORTABLE 

SCAFFOLDS,    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HANDLES,    ka. 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Pr-'Uilses. 

A  large  Variety  of  t-oth  Light  and  UeavT  Wtieels  ke;-t  lu  Stock. 

Barrowa.  Dobbin,  and  other  Carte,  intended   tor  Ezjiortatlou,  aoJ 

made  by  Machinery  ao  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 

DoLbin  Caita,  19.  Brick  Carls,  il6  ;  ^avio  barrows   lUe.  6d. 

Scaffolding,    Ladders,  Barrowa,  I'restles,  Step,  Ac,,  Lent  on  HlriL 

Price  Lists  ou  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EDBTOH  WOBSS,  8M  ud  868,  ECBION  BOAD,  LONKON,  H.V 


June  12,  1868. 
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Among  them  may  be  mentioned  No.  123  (tlie  1  sept-foiled  circle  in  the  pable,  and  a  lanki- 
noble   tweli'th   century  font  of  the  cathedral    ness    about    the    turret   that  not    even    the 
at  Limburg),   No.  124   (a  late  Gothic  font  at    reticence    shown    in    the    expanse   of 
Bingen,  with  some  excessively  comic  animal  


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
CONDUIT-STREET. 

Second  Notice. 

IT  would  be  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
to  speak  in  detail  of  ever}'  drawing  ex- 
hibited on  these  walls,  and  yet  the  critic  who  un- 
dertakes the  task  of  reviewing  sucha  collection 
of  drawings  ought,  without  doubt,  to  give  each 
itsfairshare  of  consideration,  and  silence  on  his 
part  should  be  as  eloquent  as  words.    Indeed, 
we  are  sadly  conscious  tliat,  unless   words  be 
well  weighed,  silence   may   well   bear   away 
the  palm.     We  cannot  pretend,   however,   to 
more   than  a   desire  to   do  justice.      No.    1 
(sketch  of  north   doorway  to  Roslyn  Chapel) 
W.  Richardson,  is  a  clever  and  elfective  sketch, 
sufficiently  well  seen  in  its  elevated  position, 
evidently  from  the  hand  of  a  painter  who  has 
not  given  much  study  to  architectural  details. 
Artistic  and  pleasant  as   were   such  drawings, 
the  daj'  for  them  has  passed  ;  photography  has 
supplied    their   place,  and,    unless  the   real 
character  and  colour  of  the  work  can  be  given, 
preference  may  well  be  given  to  that  substitute. 
No3.  2  and  7  (sketches  in  "Westminster  Abbey), 
by  John  Croft,   show   careful  work,   but   are 
weak.     Nos.  3,  4,  and  others  by  Mr.  I'Anson 
too  slight  for  exhibition,  may  be  accepted   as 
giving  some  and  sufficient  notice  of  the  curious 
but  barbarous  building,  rather  than  architec- 
ture of  Moscow.     No.  34  (Townliall,  Breslau) 
is  more  spirited  and  complete.      The   draw- 
ings    by     Mr.    H.     "W.    Brewer    and     Mr. 
E.      Cole     are      altogether     superior,     and 
show,    with    the   handling    and    eye   of    an 
artist,     knowledge    of    architectural     detail. 
No.  5,  by  the  former,  is  masterly  as  a  draw- 
ing, but   the   church   and   its  furniture   and 
rococo  altar-piece  (St.  Andrew's,  Ochsenfurth, 
Bavaria)  are  not  worth  thetrouble  bestowed  on 
them  ;  whereas  the  ancient  synagogue  at  Worms 
(No.  10)  is  a  good  subject,  well  treated.      No. 
9,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Talbert,  is  a  heavy  and  in- 
different  drawing.     Mr.  Coles's  subjects   are 
generally  well  selected,   and  delicately  and 
ably   portrayed.      We   have   received    much 
pleasure  from  his  drawings  of  the  interior  of 
churches  in  Brittany,  such  as  No.  12   in  this 
exhibition,   and   another  in  last  year's,  the 
memory    of   which   haunts    us   still.       Mr. 
Phene  Spiers  is  another  accurate  and  delicate 
draughtsman,  whose  studies  (Nos.  13,  24,  34, 
35)  neither   pretend   to,  nor  possess,  similar 
ability  to  that  we  have  described.     We   look 
for  their  result  in  the   architecture   of   the 
future.      The   sketches   by  the  Rev.   J.    L. 
Petit   (Nos.    18,    20,  21)   are     altogether     of 
another  calibre.     Tliey  are  the  work  evidently 
of  an  amateur,  and   not  of  an   architect  nor 
artist.     His  aim  has  been  to  grasp  principles 
of  composition  and  colour,  and  his  drawings 
have  the  freshness  of  truthful  effect,  of  rapid 
sketches  on   the  spot,    unspoiled    by    subse- 
quent elaboration.      The  above  are  the  prin- 
cipal coloured   architectural    drawings   from 
ancient    and    existing   buildings,   and   these 
have  been  rightly  congregated    together  by 
the  hanging  committee,  as  an  interesting  and 
valuable  department  of  the  exhibition.     Yv'e 
trust,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  find  more  com- 
petitors for  its  honours.     In  another  part  of 
the  exhibition  is  a   collection  of  slighter  and 
more  practical  sketches,  among  which,  how- 
ever, are  hung  two  beautiful  drawings,  No.  135 
(Hotel  de  ViUe,  Ghent),  and  No.  136  (Palais  de 
Justice,   Rouen),  by  the  late   J.  S.  Cotman. 
Nos.  120  and  121  are  two  frames  full  of  pencil 
sketches,  by  Mr.  George  Patrick,  hung,  not 
unfairly,  we  think,  too  high  to  be  examined. 
Below  these   are   five   powerful  and  truthful 
(but  not  very  delicately  finished)  drawings  by 
Mr.  John  P.Seddon,  being  studies  in  Germany. 


at  its  base),  No.  122  (a  beautiful  fountain  .at 
Sayn\No.  114  (a  carefully  measured  plan  of  the 
chapel  at  St.  Martin's,  at  Cobern,  with  its 
pavement  of  Mosaic).  Nos.  llOandll?  are  two 
tranies  containing  pencil  sketches,  by  Mr.  T. 
II.Watson,\vhich  a'-e  pretty  rather  than  careful 
— good  notes  for  his  own  use  rather  than  edi- 
fying to  others.  Tlie  sauiemay  bo  said  of  the 
sketches  in  frame  No.  121),  by  Mr.  R.  Phemi 
Spiers,  but  not  of  his  clear  and  comidete 
drawing  of  a  Mosaic  pavement  in  an  old  liouse 
at  Cairo  (No.  127).  Next  we  may  turn  to  tlie 
architectural  designs,  thankful  to  the  hang- 
ing committee  for  their  judicious  grouping,  by 
which  one's  labour  is  greatly  facilitated — for 
we  find  competition  drawings  generally  by 
themselves,  the  Medieval  works  arranged 
together  and  fairlj-  subdivided  into  ecclesias- 
tical and  domestic,  interior  and  exterior  views, 
&c.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  comparisons. 
Thus  No.  40  (the  interior  of  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo's  Church,  Ogle- street,  Marylebone),  by 
AVilson  and  NiclioU ;  No.  41  (interior  view  of 
Conventual  Church  of  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Liverpool),  by  M.  E.  Hadfield  and  Son;  and 
No.  46  (interior  view  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John,  Torquay,  Devon),  by  G.  E.' Street,  hang 
side  by  side,  as  if  to  challenge  each  other. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  quiet  and  beautifully 
tinted  drawing,  with  the  light  well  concen- 
trated upon  the  altar.  A  rood  group,  stand- 
ing on  the  easternmost  tiebeam  of  the  roof, 
is  backed  by  the  deep  and  sombre  blueish 
greys  of  the  enriched  bay  over  the  sanctuar}'. 
The  form  of  the  undecorated  part  of  the  ceil- 
ing is  plain  to  baldness,  and  its  overhanging 
soilit  at  the  eaves  is  unpleasantly  rigid.  The 
clerestory  might  belong  to  a  barn,  being  com- 
posed of  plate-traceried  couplets  of  the  meanest 
description;  but  the  arcade,  with  its  banded 
columns  and  plain  archivolts  of  two  orders, 
relieved  by  coloured  voussoirs,  is  effective ; 
and  the  east  end,  with  its  rich,  delicate,  and 
well-treated  altarpiece  and  wall  arcade  of 
seven  arches  above,  is  exceedingly  happy. 
There  is,  however,  in  all  this  so  evident  a 
sacrifice  of  the  upper  half  of  the  interior  of 
the  building  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
lower,  that  it  would  appear  that  its  fre- 
quenters were  never  expected  to  lift  up  their 
eyes,  but  to  take  for  granted  all  above  them 
as  veiled  in  a  holy  gloom,  which  they  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  Mr.  Street's 
drawing  is  in  his  well-known  style,  which 
seems  to  have  much  attraction  for  the  profes- 
sion and  public  as  well,  but  which  is,  upon 
examination,  vexatious  and  disappointing,  as 
rendering  it  difficult  to  realise  the  design. 
Here  it  would  seem  that  the  design  needed 
no  concealment,  and  that  the  detail  deserved 
full  elucidation.  The  chancel  seems  unusually 
well  proportioned  and  rythmical.  The  east 
window  is  a  noble  one,  and  the  carved  sub- 
ject of  the  Crucifixion,  suggested  above^  the 
altar,  better  than  the  ordinary  composition 
of  an  ungainly  cross,  studded  with  bosses  of 
marble,  but  it  is  injured  by  the  decorative 
arrangement  on  either  side,  which  are  (juite  out 
of  scale  with  the  rest.  We  do  not  admire  at 
all  the  triplet  of  openings  for  ventilation  over 
the  chancel  arch,  and  the  detail  of  this  is  a 
perfect  jumble  of  Early  English  and  Decorated 
work.  Nor  is  the  tub  of  a  pulpit  more  to  our 
mind.  In  fact,  the  clerestory  window  is  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  the  nave,  and  that 
is  marred  by  some  whimsical  conceits.  In 
referring  to  the  drawing  by  Messrs.  ^Had- 
field, we  may  group  with  it  No.  47  (St. 
Hilda's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Whitby), 
and  No.  48  (St.  Peter's  Roman  Cathobc 
Church,  at  Doncaster),  by  the  same  firm  ; 
and  would  remark  that  they  are  simple  and 
careful  works,  designed  in  a  right  spirit,  but 
they  do  not  show  much  power  or  invention. 
The  interior  views  are  preferable  to  the  ex- 
terior. In  the  facade  of  the  church  at  Whitby 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  between  the  five 
small  lancets  over  the  porch  and  the  great 
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in    the    expanse   of    pfain 
space  of  walling  below  can  redeem.     In  No. 
13   we  have   the   reredos  for  the  church   of 
SS.    Philip    and  James,  Merrifudd,  Antony- 
in-East,  by  Mr.  W.  Wliite,  in  which  we  are 
forced  to  confess  tliat  tlie  very  small  modicum 
of  art  jiroposed  in  the  lamb   seen    in    the 
centre  and  figure  on  either  side  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  canopied  framework,  and  that 
the   detail   of  the   hitter   is  crude   and   un- 
pleasant.    In  No.   r)2  we  have  an  ambitious 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
at  Kensington,  by  S.  ( loldie,  architect.     Both 
drawing  and   design   are   meritorious.      The 
columns   to  the  arcade,  liigh  based,  banded, 
and  witli  richly  carved  capitals,  are  the  best 
portion  ;  the  arches  they  support  are  bald, 
while  tlie  liase  of  the  vaulting  shaft  unduly 
bears  upon  and   spoils    the    capitals.      The 
square   pilasters   of    the    clerestory  are   un- 
Gothic    and    unpleasant,    and     the    trefoil- 
shaped  ceiling  of  the  roof  more  curious  than 
satisfactory.     The  corbels  of  the  chancel  arch 
are  quite  out  of  scale  with  the  rest,  but  the 
proportions  of  the  apsidal  choir  beyond  and 
the   delicate  gilded  talternacle  work   of  the 
altar-piece,   allieit  work  of  a  later  type,  are 
graceful  and  elfective.     No.   .56  is  a  slighter 
sketch    of    the    design   of    a   proposed   new 
Catholic  Church  at  Wakefield,  by  the  same 
architect,which  has  several  good  points.  In  No. 
5S  we  have   geometrical  drawings   of  Christ 
Church,  Parkgate,  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  W.White, 
in  which  we  notice,  with  much  character  and 
dignity,  such  as  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
works  by  this  architect,  a  curious  disregard  for 
beauty  of  form.     Notice  the  substantial,  no 
doubt,  but  ugly  con,struction  of  the  roof.    The 
oft'ensive  treatment  of  the  inside  arches  of  the 
aisle  windows,  tlie  poverty  of  the  east  window, 
and   meanness   of  the  bell  turret   upon   the 
angle  buttress.     Of  designs  for  churches  sub- 
mitted in  competition  we  have  some  interest- 
ing sets,  viz.,  for  Dorchester,  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  Lincoln.     These,  however,  we  are  obliged 
to  defer  imtil  next  week. 


ROLLED  IRON  BEAMS  AND  JOISTS.* 

IT  is  not  many  years  since  the  rolled  beam 
and  joist  were  first  introduced,  the  only 
description  of  solid  girders  in  use  being 
those  of  cast  iron.  By  solid  girder  is  to  be 
understood  a  beam  cast  or  rolled  in  one 
entire  length,  and  so  distinguished  from 
built-up  girders  or  those  consisting  of  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  plates,  united  by  angle 
irons.  Cast-iron  beams,  except  for  very  in- 
significant spans,  may  be  regarded  almost 
in  a  light  similar  to  that  of  timber  bridges. 
The  well-known  treacherous  nature  of  the 
material,  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending 
the  casting  and  foundry  operation  in  con- 
nection with  large  molten  masses,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  fatal  and  unfortunate  accidents 
that  have  ensued  from  the  fracture  of  large 
oast-iron  beams,  have  placed  a  ban  upon 
them  that  will  never  be  removed.  'J'he 
culminating  blow  that  this  material  received 
was  undoubtedly  the  breaking  of  the  beam 
of  the  Hartley  Colliery  engine,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  a  large  number  of 
our  mining  population.  IVIr.  Kairbairn,  in  the 
last  series  of  his  excellent  work,  alludes  espe- 
cially to  the  substitution  of  wrought  iron  for 
cast  in  this  particular  instance,  and  gives  a 
formula  for  calculating  the  breaking  weight 
of  a  similar  beam  constructed  of  wrought 
iron.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  no 
engineer  who  was  worthy  of  the  name  would 
ever  think  of  countenancing  the  employ- 
ment of  cast  iron  upon  any  but  a  very  small 
scale. 

Solid  cast-iron  beams   being  therefore  in- 

•  Third  Edition.  "  Sections  and  Plans,  Rolled  Iron 
Joiats.  Patent  Solid  Flange  Girdera,  Patent  Fireproof 
Flooring, "ic.  W.and  T.  Phillips,  Engineers  and  Iron  Con- 
tractors. London:  Waterlow  and  Sons,  Printei-3,  Car- 
penter's Hall,  London-wall. 
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adequate  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 
railway  traffic,  the  exigencies  of  construction 
of  iron  ships,  roofs  of  large  spans,  and  numerous 
other  structures,  the  built-up  WTouglit-iron 
girder  became  its  substitute.  Although  re- 
cognising the  many  advantages  with  respect 
to  lightness  and  strength  possessed  by  this 
new  type  of  construction,  yet  engineers  were 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  it  also  possessed 
some  disadvantages  as  well.  The  two  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  skilled  labour  required 
in  fitting  together  and  riveting  up  the  various 
component  sections,  and  the  loss  of  material 
incurred  by  the  necessity  of  the  connections 
of  so  many  different  pieces.  As  the  strength 
of  any  bar,  rod,  beam,  or  girder  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  sectional  area  at  any  given 
point,  and  since  its  greatest  strength  is  never 
more  than  the  strength  of  its  weakest  part,  it 
is  clear  that,  if  the  area  at  its  weakest  part  is 
less  than  that  at  any  other,  thei-e  is  a  loss  in  the 
difference.  Kow,  as  the  pimching  out  of  rivet 
holes  weakens  the  metal  and  diminishes  the 
sectional  area  of  metal  available  for  calculat- 
ing the  strength  of  the  girder  by  the  area  of 
the  holes,  it  is  manifest  that  the  extra  metal, 
where  there  are  no  holes,  is  so  much  dead 
weight,  and  consequently  a  loss.  In  fact,  if 
we  call  A  the  gross  area  of  a  beam — that  is, 
its  sectional  area — without  making  any  deduc- 
tion for  the  rivet  or  bolt  holes,  and  A'  the 
nett  area  or  area  available  for  calculating  the 
strength  of  the  girder  after  deducting  all 
liolpg,  then  (A  —  A^)  represents  the  loss  of 
me i.'.l  incurred  by  the  built-up  system,  and 
the  greater  the  difference  between  A  and  A' 
— that  is,  the  more  holes  that  are  necessary 
for  riveij  i  ;,■  together  the  various  parts  of  the 
girder — the  greater  will  be  the  economical  dis- 
advantage of  the  principle.  We  have  now 
said  enough  to  demonstrate  the  superiiuity  of 
a  solid  rolled  section  over  a  built-up  one,  for 
in  a  perfectly  rolled  beam  the  gross  area  and 
the  nett  are  equal ;  or  A  =  A',  a  condition 
which  ensures  the  maximum  of  economy. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  punch  or  drill  a 
few  bolt  holes  here  and  there,  to  attach  other 
pieces  of  iron  to  the  flanges  of  beams  ;  but 
even  this  comparatively  harmless  operation 
may  frequentl}'  be  dispensed  with  by  the  em- 
ployment of  hook-headed  or  any  bolts  which 
can  be  made  to  clip  over  the  edge  of  the 
flanges  and  hold  everything  tigiit.  Jlr. 
Phillips,  in  his  estimates  of  the  relative  cost 
between  rolled  and  cast-iron  beams,  is  borne 
out  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  who  arrives  at  the  same 
conclusion,  that  the  wrought-iron  is,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  more  economical  than 
its  fellow.  There  is  no  question  that  a  solid 
flanged  girder  is  much  stifter,  laterally,  than  a 
plate  one.  This  is  owing  to  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  web,  which  also  has  the  advantage 
of  being  uniformly  thick  instead  of  being 
composed  of  alternate  thin  and  thick  section.s, 
as  is  the  case  of  a  plate  web,  which  consists  of 
boiler  plate  stiffened  at  intervals  by  vertical 
tee  or  angle  irons.  Our  statement  is  corrobo- 
rated by  an  experiment  which  showed  that  a 
solid  rolled  girder,  weighing  l,04()lb.,  bore 
16  tons  without  giving  way,  when  a  plate 
beam,  weighing  l,38()lb.,  yielded  laterally 
with  a  weight  of  14  tons.  The  span  in  both 
instances  was  the  same.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  result  of  the  combination  of 
less  material  with  less  workmanship  should 
effect  a  pecuniary  saving  of  40  per  cent. 

The  question  of  the  distribution  of  the 
material  is  one  which  has  never  been  pro- 
perly attended  to  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present.  Architects,  builders,  engi- 
neers, and  others  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  constructive  arts  appear  to 
have  Vjeen  satisfied  provided  the  material  was 
actually  there,  but  cared  little  whether  it  was 
absolutely  wanted  in  the  position  in  which  it 
was  placed  or  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
better  situated  elsewhere.  We  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  this  fact  by  the  first  examples 
of  cast-iron  beams,  which  were  made  with 
equal  top  and  bottom  flanges,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  laliorious  and  accurate  experi- 
ments of  the  late  Professor  Ilodgkinson  that 


the  correct  form  was  discovered,  and  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  the  upper  and  lower  flanges 
finally  determined  upon.  Mr.  HoJgkinson 
commenced  his  experiments  by  takiug  the 
metal  away  from  the  upper  and  transferring 
it  to  the  lower  flange  until  the  best  form  was 
arrived  at,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
two  members  became  nearly  as  6i  to  1.  JIuch 
of  the  success  achieved  by  Phillips's  patent 
girders  is  undoiibtedly  due  to  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  material,  adding  it  to  those 
parts  where  it  is  required,  and  subtracting  it 
from  those  where  it  is  not  wanted.  Cast  iron 
being  considerably  stronger  in  compression 
than  in  tension,  more  material  is  needed  in 
the  bottom  than  the  top  flange,  and  it  is  rather 
curious  that,  although  this  fact  was  known 
long  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Ilodgkinson,  yet 
no  one  ever  reasoned  the  subject  out,  and  ap- 
plied the  result  to  improving  the  form  of  cast- 
iron  girders.  Provided  they  put  enough 
material  in  the  beam,  and  that  it  was  strong 
enough,  it  was  clearly  a  matter  of  not  the 
slightest  consequence  whether  there  was  ten 
times  the  absolute  necessary  amoimt  of  metal 
or  not.  But  with  increased  prices  for  labour 
and  material,  and,  in  fact,  everything  else, 
the  adoption  of  amore  scientific  and  economical 
system  became  imperative,  and  those  having 
the  control  of  funds  intended  for  the  execution 
of  architectural  and  engineering  works  began 
to  seriously  examine  the  items  of  expenditure. 
The  strength  of  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron 
being  exactly  opposed  to  each  other  with  refer- 
ence to  tension  and  compression,  wrought-iron 
beams  have  to  be  strengthened  upon  the  top 
flange  in  order  to  equalise  the  resistance  to  the 
two  descriptions  of  strains,  which  act,  the 
former  upon  the  lower  and  the  latter  up  on  the 
upper  flange.  By  the  addition  of  an  extra 
plate  upon  the  top  flange,  together  with  the 
other  advantages  possessed  by  the  rolled  sec- 
tion, Jlessrs.  Phillips's  patent  girder  affords  a 
ratio  of  45  to  33  in  strength  compared  to  a 
plate  girder.  There  is  one  point  worth  re- 
marking respecting  these  patent  girders,  which 
accounts  for  their  lateral  stiffness.  Let  fig.  1 
represent  the  section  of  an  ordinary  plate 
girder  built  up  in  the  usual  manner.  When 
the  girder  has  a  considerable  depth  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  rivet  an  angle  iron  A  along 
its  whole  lengthto  increase  the  rigidity.  The 
same  arrangement  is  also  frequently  adopted 
in  lattice  girders.      If  we  refer  now  to  fig.  2, 
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which  represents  a  section  of  one  of  the  double 
patent  girders,  it  is  at  once  perceptible  that 
the  projecting  rib  A,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  bottom  ffange  of  the  one  girder  and  the 
top  one  of  the  other,  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  the  angle  iron  in  fig.  1,  only  much  more 
effectually,  being  much  thicker,  and  extending 
upon  both  sides  of  the  web.  Fig.  3  shows  a 
plan  of  manufacturing  a  box  girder  by  the  use 
of  the  rolled  sections,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  double  the  number  of  rivets  should  be 
put  in,  and  not  merely  those  shown  in  ovitline. 
There  is  no  fear  of  diminishing  the  nett  area, 
as  they  could  be  made  easily  to  break  joint,  and 
the  line  of  fracture  across  the  breadth  of  the 
top  or  bottom  flange  would  still  remain  the 
same.  The  advantages  of  the  application  of 
the  rolled  girder  to  fire-proof  constructions  are 
too  well  known  to  need  any  comment,  and 
the  public  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of 
wilnes.sing  their  adoption  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  in  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  now  in  the 
course  of  erection.  It  will  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited that  we  have  known  instances  where 
built-up  girders  have  been  constructed,  con- 
taining scarcely  two  square  inches  of  sectional 
area  with  flanges,  the  workmanship  being  the 


same  as  would  have  riveted  up  ten  times  that 
amount  of  material.  Rolled  joists  must 
supersede  eventually  all  other  gilders,  except 
those  of  a  very  large  pattern  constituting  our 
great  railway  bridges,  and  it  is  perhaps  only 
a  question  of  time,  of  improvement  in  our  iron 
manufacture,  and  of  skill  in  combination,  for 
us  to  witness  them  appUed  to  even  those  ptir- 
poses. 


USE   OF   ASPHALTE   IN    CONSTRUC- 
TION. -III. 

BEFORE  proceed;  ig  to  the  subject  of  as- 
phalte  roofs,  it  ,uay  be  stated  that  there 
are  several  other  u.-eful  applications  of  it, 
besides  those  we  have  either  fully  described 
or  incidentally  alluded  to  in  our  previous 
articles.  It  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  rendering 
the  various  portions  of  any  structure  perfectly 
watertight,  provided  the  structure  combines 
in  itself  the  necessary  elements  of  strength 
and  solidity.  As  a  lining  for  reservoirs,  tanks 
and  ponds,  it  not  only  effectually  prevents  all 
infiltration  or  escape  of  the  contents,  but  also 
maintains  them  in  a  fresh  and  pure  condition 
by  the  property  it  possesses  of  checking  and 
arresting  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants  and 
parasitic  weeds.  Generally  speaking,  asphalte 
may  be  applied  to  any  surface  free  from  oily 
or  greasy  matter.  The  presence  of  ingredients 
of  this  description  renders  the  asphalte  soft, 
as  it  is  more  or  less  an  absorbent  of  them. 
When  treating  of  asphalted  footpaths  we  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  of  their  frequently  be- 
coming plastic,  and  even  sticky  under  foot, 
and  mentioned  that  such  a  condition  was  due 
either  to  bad  material,  bad  foundation,  or 
bad  workmanship.  AVhile  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  an  unsound  and  uneven  founda- 
tion will  spoil  the  best  asphalted  surface  ever 
laid  down,  yet  on  the  other  hand  no  founda- 
tion however  solid,  and  no  workmanship  how- 
ever perfect,  can  compensate  for  the  use  of  bad 
and  defective  materials. 

Very  much  of  the  ordinary  asphalte  is  com- 
posed of  nothing  more  than  common  gas  tar 
mixed  up  with  small  calcareous  particles  and 
fine  gravel.  This  of  course  cannot  be  expected 
toaff brd  a  durable  or  even  surface,  and  instances 
of  its  total  failure  in  various  situations  are  not 
wanting.  As  has  already  been  described  in 
discussing  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  as- 
phalte, the  proper  material  must  have  a 
natural  source,  similarly  to  that  now  shipped 
in  large  quantities  from  the  mines  of  Pyri- 
mont  Seyssel,  in  the  Jura  mountains,  by  the 
Seysicl  Asphalte  Company.  One  .special  ad- 
vantage possessed  by  a  naturally  formed 
asphalte  is  that  it  is  not  liable  to  crack,  and 
can  consequently  be  laid  on  thinner  layers  or 
couches  than  other  descriptions  of  artificially 
formed  asphaltes  and  concrete-s.  The  economy 
both  in  labour  and  materialmight  in  some  in- 
stances be  very  great,  and  worth  considering  in 
all  cases.  As  an  example  let  us  take  that  repre- 
sentedin  fig.  1,  which  show's  a  cross  section  of  a 
portion  of  a  canal  constructed  through  a  cut- 
ting in  porous  ground.  To  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  water  into  the  substratum  it  is  usual 
to  line  the  bottom  and  slopes  of  the  canal  with 
puddle,a  material  not  alwaysreadily  obtainable. 
In  the  situation  shown  in  fig.    Ithe  puddle 

F I  aJ . 


would  have  to  be  at  least  1ft.  or  18in.  in  thick- 
ness. But  by  the  employment  of  the  Seyssel 
asphalte  a  thickness  of  lin.  or  l.jin.  would  be 
sullicient,  and  would  render  the  whole  area 
watertight  in  a  manner  much  superior  to  that 
obtained  by  ordinary  puddling.  Having  dis- 
cussed the  application  of  asphalte  to  nearly 
every  possible  purpose  of  utilit)',  with  one  ex- 
ception, we  now  come  to  the  subject  of  roofs, 
constituting  that  exception.  A  great  differ- 
ence with   respect  to  the  constructing  of  a 
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foundation  or  snbstiatum  upon  which  to  hiy 
the  asphalte  will  be  apparent  here.  Tt  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  simply  forming  a  solid,  firm, 
and  even  under  surface,  but  of  constructing  an 
actual  piece  of  a  building.  Although  perhaps 
the  best  description  of  roof  to  which 
asphalte  may  be  applied  is  a  perfectly  fiat 
one,  yet  it  can  be  equally  well  adapted  to 
almost  any  pitch,  and  has  proved  perfectly 
successfuliu  the  case  of  a  pitch  of  three  to  one. 
The  construction  of  flat  roofs  is  very  siniihirto 
that  of  footpaths,  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, only  tiles  are  generally  substituted 
for  the  sheeting.     In  fig.  2   is  represented  a 
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section  of  a  llut  asphalted  roof.  Joists  of 
timber  are  laid  at  the  ordinary  distance  apart, 
tiles  placed  so  as  to  span  the  intermediate 
distance,  and  the  covering  completed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  A  thin  layer  of  very  tine 
concrete  must  be  laid  under  the  asphalte,  as 
the  heat  suddenly  applied  might  be  injurious 
to  the  tiles.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  employing  tiles,  as  the  joists  may  be 
covered  with  well-seasoned  sheeting  laid  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  a  floor,  and  well 
trussed  or  bridged  together.  At  the  new 
City  Prison,  Holioway,  an  excellent  roof  has 
been  constructed  by  the  Seyssel  Asphalte 
Company,  which  we  personally  inspected.  It 
is  of  a  superior  description  to  the  construction 
we  have  mentioned,  being  supported  by  tiles 
resting  upon  the  flanges  of  cast-iron  girders, 
and  forms  avery  solid  piece  of  work.  Although 
executed  nearly  twenty  years  ago  it  is  as 
sound  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  The 
greater  part  of  the  roof  is  in  large  rectangular 
flats,  but  portions  are  laid  upon  rather  a  sharp 
pitch.  In  the  latter  case  arches  are  turned  in 
tiles,  the  only  difl'erence  being  that  a  little  more 
care  is  bestowed  upon  the  laying  of  the  asphalte 
owing  to  the  tendency  it  has  of  not  distributing 
itself  so  evenly  as  in  the  instance  of  a  perfectly 
flat  surface. 

Considering  that  a  very  inflammable  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  in  Py- 
rimont  asphalte,  it  might  be  reasonably  ima- 
gined that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  description 
of  roof  covering  to  employ,  with  respect  to  its 
liability  to  take  fire.  Experience  has  not 
only  disproved  this  assumption,  but  has  de- 
monstrated incontestably  the  very  reverse.  It 
has  been  a  subject  of  remark  that  at  all  fires, 
those  roofs  that  were  constructed  of  Seyssel 
asphalte,  instead  of  encouraging  or  feeding  the 
flames  as  it  were,  actually  did  the  very  reverse 
and  aided  to  extinguish  them  by  literally 
smothering  the  rising  blaze.  This  fact  was  es- 
pecially noted  during  the  great  fire  at  Hamburg 
some  years  ago,  and  the  authorities  in  charge  ot 
the  British  Sluseum  took  the  precaution,  very 
properly,  but  in  this  case  unnecessarily,  of  test- 
ing whether  the  Pyrimont  asphalte  was  com- 
bustible or  not  before  they  allowed  it  to  be 
used  in  the  construct  ion  of  the  dome  of  the  new- 
reading  room.  Similar  doubts  have  been  en- 
tertained respecting  its  suitability  for  warm 
climates,  but  the  temperature  to  which  it  may 
be  exposed  is  of  no  consequence.  By  slightly 
varying  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients it  can  be  adapted  for  work  in  any  cli- 
mate, whether  the  extreme  temperatures  are 
excessive  or  whether  an  average  mean  is  the 
prevailing  one.  In  our  own  coun.try  asphalte 
roofs  undergo  a  great  variation  of  temper;'iture 
throughout  the  entire  year,  and  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  assertion,  we  quote  rather  a  curi- 
ous instance  of  the  statistics  of  temperature. 
At  the  prison  at  Holioway,  to  which  w'e  have 
already  alluded,  a  register  has  been  kept  of 
the  daily  temperature  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  it  presents  the  following 
record  with  regard  to  Christmas  day,  1660. 
At  6  a.m.  the  thermometer  was  down  to  10 
deg.  Fah.     At  8  o'clock  it  rose  to   13   deg., 


at  10.30  to  17i  deg.  ;  at  noon  it  marked  25^ 
deg.  ;  and  at  2  p.m.  the  maximum  of  30  deg. 
was  registered.  Assuming  the  extreme  sum- 
mer heat  to  have  reached  as  high  as  100  deg. 
the  Holioway  prison  roof  has  consequently 
undergone  a  variation  of  temperature  ranging 
through  .00  deg.  Fall,  without  evincing  any 
sign  of  being  affected  by  cither  of  the  extreme 
limits.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  roots 
executed  in  Pyrimont  Seyssel  asphalte  came 
under  our  notice  at  the  Tower,  and  upon  one 
of  the  flats  heavj'  guns  are  fired,  which 
constitutes  an  am;'le  proof  of  the  solidity  and 
firm  support  it  is  capable  of  affording.  At 
Windsor  Castle,  Buckingham  Palace,  Guy's 
Hospital,  Woolwich  Barratks,  and  numerous 
other  public  and  private  buildings,  the  Seyssel 
asphalte  has  been  applied  with  signal  success. 
From  our  own  observations,  which  have  been 
very  extensive,  this  miterial  appears  to  be 
totally  unaffected  by  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  completely  impervious  to  the  ordi- 
nary attacks  of  the  w-eather,  and  might  be 
almost  said  to  constitute  a  species  of  everlast- 
ing protection  against  heat,  cold,  humidity, 
and  wear  and  tear. 


MONSIEUR  LAMEIRE'S  DRAWINGS 
AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHI- 
BITION. 

Second  Notice. 

I  WILL  now  give  a  description  of  M. 
Lameire's  nine  large  drawings.  No.  f  IKJ 
gives  us  a  large  drawing  of  the  apse,  show- 
ing our  Lord  on  horseback  surrounded 
by  the  armies  of  heaven.  The  crowns  upon  his 
head  are  very  ingeniously  mauaged  as  small 
circles  attached  to  various  parts  of  the  hair ;  the 
face,  however,  gives  no  indication  of  being  like 
a  flame  of  fire,  nor  are  his  garments  spotted 
with  blood.  2.  A  plan  showing  the  vaulting. 
3.  A  plan  showing  the  pavement.  It  should 
be  observed  that  neither  of  these  embrace  the 
aisles. 

No.  194.  The  reliquary  of  St.  .John— a 
marble  chest  placed  on  brackets  evidently  over 
an  altar  ;  on  the  top  of  the  chest  is  a  bronze 
eagle  trailing  his  wings,  a  new  idea  and 
well  carried  out.  Of  course  this  reliquary 
could  not  be  supposed  to  contain  a  personal 
relique  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  See  the  tra- 
dition ol  his  death  in  the  "  Golden  Legend." 
This  frame  also  contains  three  sections  of 
the  porch,  a  perspective  of  ditto,  and  a  large 
drawing  of  the  figures  on  the  top  of  porch. 
These  consist  of  an  angel  in  Byzantine  cos- 
tume on  horseback,  holding  the  labarum.  At 
the  feet  of  his  horse  are  colossal  heads  of  the 
four  divinities  that  Christianity  has  con- 
quered— viz.,  Jupiter  as  Europe,  Buddha  as 
Asia,  Isis  as  Africa,  and  Huitzilopuchtli  as 
America.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  our 
artist  has  omitted  to  give  us  his  idea  of  this 
latter  divinity.  In  the  current  number  of 
l>tot&s  and  Queries  (May  22)  will  be  found  a 
description  of  this  idol,  highly  suggestive  in 
an  art  point  of  view. 

No.  109.  A  seciion  of  the  building  from 
the  east  end  to  the  third  bay  of  nave. 
No.  198.  A  perspective  of  upper  part  of  one 
bay  to  a  large  size.  We  learn  from  these  two 
drawings  that  M.  Lameire  proposes  to  confine 
his  glass  to  grisaille  work,  as  ought  almost 
always  to  be  the"  case  in  highly  coloured 
buildings,  otherwise  the  colours  of  the  glass 
are  apt  to  injure  and  weaken  the  colour  of  the 
paintings. 

No.  192.  Perspective  of  apse  and  vaultings 
of  central  bay.  No.  193.  Details  of  ditto. 
These  two  drawings  deserve  careful  study, 
both  for  the  iconography  and  for  the  decora- 
tion. 

No.  197.  Elevation  of  one  side  of  ciborium. 
No.  200.  Perspective  of  ditto.  The  ciborium  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Around  the  altar  are  four  pillars  sup- 
porting balls  of  lapis  lazuli ;  upon  each  of  these 
balls  stands  an  angel,  clad  in  Byzantine  costume, 
such  costume  as  we  see  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Maria  del  Amiraglio,  at  Palermo  and  elsewhere. 


The  heavy  jewelled  garment  trails  from  behind 
upon  the  lapis  lazuli  ball,  and  with  the 
wings,  which  are  excellently  treated,  give  the 
angels  the  appearance  described  by  Dante, 
"  Divini  Uccelli."  These  angels  support  a  vela- 
rium by  each  of  the  corners.  In  construction 
some  other  way  than  the  rings  shown  on  the 
drawing  would  have  to  be  adopted  or  the 
velarium  would  certainly  fall  ;  but,  however 
this  may  be,  the  design  is  most  beautiful, 
and  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fringe  of 
gold  jiendants  and  crystal  balls.  The  lions  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  pillars  are  by  no  means  so 
successful  ;  the  backs  are  too  much  curved  and 
suguest  the  idea  of  weaknes?. 

No.  191    contains  two  bays   of  the  frieze, 
extending  from  Clovis  to  St.  Louis. 

No.  195  ditto,  beginning  with  Joan  of  Arc 
and  ending  with  Napoleon. 

Such  are  the  drawings  of  M.  Lameire,  and, 
as  such,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
crowd  of  English  architects  and  amateurs 
round  them  all  day  ;  that  a  railing  had  been 
placed  to  jireventthe  said  crowd  pressing  too 
closely  ;  that  people  were  waiting  in  Conduit- 
street  before  the  doors  were  open  ;  that  young 
students  were  begging  or  liorrowing  money  to 
come  up  from  the  provinces  to  have  the 
benefit  of  their  study.  Alas  !  if  anyone 
imagines  this  state  of  things  he  imagines 
very  wrongly.  During  the  time  these  notes 
were  made,  involving  four  separate  visits  at 
dift'erent  periods  of  the  day,  there  were  at  no 
time  more  than  three  or  four  visitors  in  the 
room — more  frequently,  indeed,  there  was 
only  one. 

Upon  inquiry  of  the  attendant  it  came 
out  that  on  Tuesday  night.s,  the  only  ones 
on  which  the  exhibition  is  open,  there  is  an 
attendance  of  some  18  to  20  visitors,  princi- 
pally, so  I  was  informed,  architects'  assistants. 
The  additional  information  was  also  volun- 
teered that  these  Tuesday  night  visitors  took 
a  good  deal  more  interest  in  the  exhibition 
than  did  the  day  visitors,  and  that  they  both 
sketched  and  took  notes  of  the  French  draw- 
ings. 

Now,  figure  drawing  and  coloured  decora- 
tion are  the  most,  or  two  of  the  most,  difficult 
parts  of  an  architect's  profession  ;  and  we  all 
know  how  awkward  it  is  for  the  younger 
members  to  be  in  advance  of  the  elder  mem- 
bers in  any  profes.sion.  Slowly,  but  surely, 
day  by  day,  the  art  architect  is  making  good 
his  position,  he  is  gradually  being  more  appre- 
ciated by  the  public,  who,  on  its  part,  is  also 
gradually  becoming  more  educated  (thanks, 
above  all,  to  South  Kensington')  in  matters 
of  art.  In  a  few  years  the  same  man  will 
not  be  paid  by  a  percentage  on  decoration, 
as  he  is  now  for  a  workhouse  ;  nor  will 
he  be  expected  to  do  dilapidations  and  sur- 
veys at  the  same  time  that  he  designs  sculp- 
ture for  a  cathedral. 

When  the  time  does  come,  as  come  it  will, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  some  of  those 
architectural  assistants  who  now  spend  their 
evenings  in  studying  M.  Lameire's  drawings 
may  be  move  I  into  high  places,  while  those 
gentlemen  who  prefer  the  comforts  of  their 
club  or  svdjurban  villa  to  such  mental  exer- 
tion may  find  themselves  left  out  in  the  cold. 

W.  Surges. 


NEW  BUILDINGS   FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
DEPARTMENTS. 

THE  report  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
Treasury  minute  of  November  23,  1S66,  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  accommodation  of 
public  departments   was  issued   on  Thursday  last 

«  Soath  Kensington  Jtviseum  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  Soutli  Kensington  School  of  jVrt.  While 
the  latter  h.as  Ijeeu  a  comparative  failure,  the  former 
deserves  alraoKt  unmixed  praise.  The  museum  now  quite 
equals  if  it  does  not  beat,  that  of  the  Hottl  de  Cluiiy  ;  the 
only  thing  wanting  being  a  room  where  students  could  have 
the  objects  out  of  the  cases.  In  the  library,  a  book  is  pro- 
duced in  five  minutes,  to  obtain  which  would  take  half  an 
hour  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  there  is  a  most  excelleut 
catalogue  of  art  books  in  preparation.  Why  should  not 
south  Kensington  obtain  it.  Lameire's  drawings  ;  or,  if  he 
be  unwilling  to  code  them,  why  not  Lave  them  copied  by 
'  the  artist  ? 
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week.  The  committee  state  that  they  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  consider  ; — 

"  The  number  of  storeys  of  which  it  would  be 
convenient  that  public  offices  should  consist ;  the 
space  now  occupied  by  each  department,  and  that 
which  when  its  various  offices  are  concentrated 
will  probably  be  required  ;  the  departments  which 
require  concentration  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitehall,  and  those  which  may  conveniently 
be  housed  in  Somerset  House  or  elsewhere  ;  the 
most  advantageous  mode  of  grouping  the  depait- 
ments  at  Whitehall  ;  the  best  site  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Whitehall  for  the  concentration  of 
these  departments;  the  probable  cost  of  pur- 
chasing that  site,  and  erecting  thereon  suitable 
buildings  ;  and  the  return  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  sale  of  existing  offices  and  from  termi- 
nating existing  leases  of  houses  used  for  office 
purposes.  In  prosecution  of  our  inquiries  under 
the  above  heads,  we  have  derived  great  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  and 
have  taken  the  evidence  of  the  heads  of  the  great 
military  departments'  report.  We  likewise  found 
it  desirable  to  refer  the  question  of  space  re- 
quired for  each  department  to  a  sub-committee  of 
our  body.  The  sub-committee  recommended 
that  the  public  offices  should  consist  of  four 
floors  available  for  office  accommodation,  and  we 
adopt  their  recommendation.  Being  of  opinion 
that  the  close  approximation  of  the  military  and 
naval  departments  is  highly  desirable,  we  directed 
our  early  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  object  ;  and  attaching  weight  to  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  for 
retaining  the  Horse  Guards  on  its  present  site, 
we  recommend  that  the  War  Department  should 
occupy  the  si'e  now  appropriated  to  Dover 
House,  and  the  offices  which  lie  between  it  and 
Duwning-street.  With  respect  to  the  site  of 
the  future  Admiralty,  we  have  considered  the 
desirability  of  a  new  building  providing  for 
office  accommodation  and  official  resiliences 
being  erected  between  Parliament-street  and  the 
Eiver  Embankment ;  and  though  of  opinion  that 
such  a  plan  has  very  considerable  advantages, 
we  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  that  the 
Admiralty  should  remain  on  its  present  site, 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  present  pay 
office.  The  subjoined  figures  will  show  that  the 
space  thus  proposed  to  be  allotted  to  the  great 
military  and  naval  departments  is  sufficient  lor 
their  estimated  requirements  ; — 

Building   space  required   for   Admiralty        Ft. 

by  sub  committee's  report 4-1,000 

Add  for  three  official  residences     15,000 


Total  of 


59,000 


Building  space  required  for  Horse  Guards     19,400 
For  War  Department       62,000 


Total  of 


81,400 


Building  space  available  on  Admiralty  site     60,000 
Building  space  available  for  Horse  Guards 
and  War  Department 87,000 

The  total  requirements  of  these  departments  are 
thus  shown  to  be  140,000ft.,  and  the  available 
space  147,000ft.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  C,C00ft. 
available  for  future  growth. 

"  Should  this  recommendation  be  adopted,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  as  a  most  convenient  if  not 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  civil  departments 
should  be  all  concentrated  in  a  line  with  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  departments,  on  the  area  bnimded 
by  Downing-street  on  the  north.  Great  George- 
street  on  the  south,  Parliament  Htreet,widened  by 
the  incorporation  of  King-street,  on  the  east,  and 
St.  James's  Park  on  the  west. 

"  The  advantages  attaching  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  great,  and  may  be  summarised  thus :— All 
the  public  offices  would  be  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic from  one  grand  thoroughfare  on  their  eastern 
side,  %vhile  intercommunication  between  them  all 
being  secured  without  crossing  any  public  street, 
they  would  on  the  western  side  face  the  park.  It 
wou'd  thus  be  actual  concentration,  combining 
accessibility  with  quiet.  All  necessity  for  sub- 
ways would  be  avoided.  The  Horse  Guards 
would  remain  imtoucbed,  and  the  Treasury  and 
the  offices  adjacent  need  not  bo  disturbed  until 
the  buildings  destined  for  their  final  accommoda- 
tion are  ready.  Tho  question  of  site,  and  the 
position  thereupon  of  the  great  military  depart- 
ments being  thus  disposed  of,  wo  next  would 
direct  your  lordships'  attention  to  those  civil  de- 
partments which  we  think  ought  to  bo  concen- 
trated  n  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitehall,  and  to 


the  most  advant.igeou3  mode  of  so  locating  them. 
We  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  our  sub- 
committee, that  the  Colonial  and  Home  Offices, 
with  their  respective  dependencies,  should  occupy 
the  vacant  space  of  the  quadrangle  now  partially 
occupied  by  the  Foreign  and  India  Offices.  Assum- 
ing the  frontage  of  the  new  street  to  be  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott,  sufficient  space  can  be  secured  for 
the  requirements  of  tho.-e  two  secretariats,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  those  offices  should  be 
erected  without  delay.  The  space  required  for 
these  departments  is  4(5, 950ft.,  and  the  proposed 
site  will  afford  a  buildin;;  area  of  46,000ft. 

"The  other  civil  departments  which  it  appears  to 
us  expedient  to  concentrate  ia  the  neighbourhood 
of  Whitehall  are — 1.  The  Treasury,  the  Office  of 
Works,  the  Office  of  Woods,  the  Audit  Office,  and 
the  Paymaster  General's  office.  Their  require- 
ments may  be  estimated  at  54,000ft.  2.  The 
Council  office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Edu- 
cation Department — their  requirements  amount 
to  39,650ft.  3.  The  Poor  Law  Board,  requiring 
about  S, 000ft.  4.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  re- 
quiring 10,000ft.  And  5,  temporary  commissions, 
afluctuatingbutgrowing  service,  forwhich,  looking 
at  the  general  composition  of  such  commissions  and 
their  present  and  probable  future  number,  we 
think  a  certain  amount  of  accommodation  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  public  offices  and  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  ought  to  bo  found.  From  a  paper 
submitted  to  us  by  the  First  Commissioner,  and 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Austin,  on  whom  has  of  late 
years  devolved  the  duty  of  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  such  commissions,  it  would  appear  that 
their  requirements  will  probably  amount  to 
28,225ft. ;  as,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  that  ac- 
commodation should  be  found  in  this  neighbour- 
hood for  all  such  commissions,  and  as  by  means  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  the  proposed  railways, 
and  the  steamboats,  easy  communication  will  be 
obtained  with  Somerset  House,  where  a  consider- 
able amount  of  space  will  be  rendered  available  by 
the  contemplated  removal  of  various  branches  of 
the  public  service  and  of  the  learned  societies  now 
located  there,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  allow 
15,000ft.  for  this  service,. bringing  up  the  space  re 
quired  for  the  departments  proposed  to  be  placed  on 
thisblockto  126,tJ50ft.,the  space  available  amount- 
ing to  133,000ft.,  thus  showing  a  surplus  of 
6,350ft.  It  may  be  convenient  here  to  call  your 
lordships'  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  calcu- 
lation no  provision  has  been  made  for  official  re- 
sidences for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

"  When  the  plans  of  the  new  Foreign  Office  were 
under  discusision  it  was  recommended  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  should  be  provided,  not  with  an 
official  residence,  but  with  a  handsome  suite  of 
rooms,  in  which  receptions  could  occasionally  be 
held  by  every  minister  ;  this  has  since  been  done  : 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  a  similar  arrangement 
might  conveniently  'oe  made  with  respect  to  the 
First  Lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
by  which  they  might  be  provided  with  rooms 
applicable  to  the  double  purpose  of  official  and 
social  receptions. 

' '  We  now  come  to  consider  the  probable  cost 
of  purchasing  the  site  and  erecting  thereon  suit- 
able buildings.  The  total  cost  of  purchasing  the 
property  before  referred  to,  but  exclusive  of  that 
already  acquired,  is  estimated  at  £1,443,920.  In 
estimating  the  cost  of  erecting  the  necessary 
building.s,  we  assume  that  none  of  the  existing 
offices  will  be  allowed  to  remain  except  the  Horse 
Guards,  and  possibly  that  part  of  the  Treasury 
buildings  facing  the  parade.  With  these  excep- 
tions, we  are  convinced  that  neither  real  economy 
nor  _the  public  advantage  will  be  consulted 
by  retaining  any  of  the  present  inconve- 
nient and  badly  arranged  offices.  It  is  cal- 
culated by  Mr.  Scott  that  for  buiklincs  of 
this  character,  including  their  fixtures,  £0  ])er 
square  foot  should  be  allowed.  The  total  building 
space  required  being,  in  round  numbers,  313,000 
square  feet,  the  cost  of  buildings  and  fixtures 
would  be  £1,878,000,  making,  together  with  the 
price  of  the  ground,  a  total  first  cost  of  £3,321,920. 

"  We  now  come  to  consider,  lastly,  the  probable  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  existing  offices,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  system  of  hiring  houses  for  public 
purposes.  These  returns  will  estimate  as  under  : — 1. 
Sale  of  the  Board  of  Control,  £50,000.  2.  The  sum 
represented  by  the  capitalisation  of  the  annual  value 
of  premises  now  occupied  by  public  departments, 
but  which  would  hereafter  be  accommodated  iu  the 
proposed  new  buildings,  cannot  well  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  £4/5.000,  making  a  total 
set-off  of  £525,000  to  be  placed  against  the   total 


first  cost   of  £3,321,920,  leaving   a   nett  cost   of 
£2,796,920. 

"  W^hatever  may  be  the  expense  of  erecting  the 
new  public  offices,  the  work  is  intended  for  the 
convenience  and  the  ornament  of  all  future  gene- 
rations. Heretofore  little  has  been  done  towards 
this  object,  and  now  it  has  to  be  done  once  for  all. 
The  charge  ought,  therefore,  to  be  spread  over  a 
long  period,  like  that  for  the  new  fortifications. 
Otherwise  the  present  taxpayers  would  defray  the 
whole  expense,  and  a  work  which  ought  to  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  at  several  different  points, 
in  order  to  avoid  serious  delay  and  inconvenience, 
would  be  subjected  to  the  uncertain  contingen- 
cies of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  annual 
Budget.  All  the  circumstances  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking suggest  the  expediency  of  providing  a 
special  agency  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
work.  The  sum  to  be  expended  will  be  neces- 
sarily large.  Several  years  must  elapse  before  the 
new  public  offices  will  all  be  completed.  The 
claims  of  the  great  administrative  depaitments 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  and  controlled  in  the  in- 
terest both  of  mutual  convenience  and  of  indis- 
pensable public  economy.  And  experience  has 
proved  that,  unless  certain  general  rules  founded 
upon  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  ofticial  require- 
ments are  observed  in  planning  the  inteiior  of 
public  offices,  even  the  most  liberal  expenditure 
will  not  be  productive  of  satisfactory  results.  We 
suggest  thata  special  commission  should  becharged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  work  under  tho 
directions  of,  and  in  immediate  correspondence 
with,  the  Treasury,  and  that  tliis  commission 
should  be  appointed  by  Treasury,  and  should  con- 
sist only  of  three  persons,  of  whom  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  for  the  time  being  should  be 
the  President.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 
matter  referred  to  us  simply  in  connection  with 
the  requirements  of  tlie  public  service,  but  wo 
think  it  right,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  your  lord- 
ships' attention  to  a  public  improvement,  long 
contemplated,  which  we  think  will  naturally 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  we 
have  made.  We  allude  to  the  removal  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's Church.  When  a  magnificent  street,  150ft. 
wide,  has  been  opened  from  Whitehall  to  West- 
minster Abbey  and  the  New  Palace,  it  will  become 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  remove  what  will  then 
be  the  only  obstacle  to  the  Abbey  forming  the  ter- 
mination of  a  vi.sta  which  will  probably  be  unsur. 
passed  in  any  European  capital.  A  convenient 
site  for  the  church,  we  may  point  out,  will  be 
found  ready  at  hand  on  the  ground  now  being  ac- 
quired by  the  Government  to  the  west  of  the  Vic- 
toria Tower.  The  only  additional  expense,  there- 
fore, caused  by  this  completion  of  a  great; 
public  improvement  would  be  the  sum  requisite 
to  build  a  new  church  on  the  proposed  site.  For 
that  object  a  sum  of  £26,000  would  probably 
suffice." 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Friday  last,  when  the  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Cutts  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Early 
Brickwork."  Mr.  Cutts  said  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
some  years  ago  had  stated  that  he  looked  upon 
the  inventors  of  the  oar,  the  wheel,  and  the 
plough  as  the  three  first  and  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  human  race.  To  this  category  he  was  cer- 
tainly disposed  to  add  the  man  who  first  invented 
the  method  of  making  bricks.  Probably  the  first 
way  in  which  men  obtained  shelter  was  by  the 
use  of  skins  stretched  over  branches  of  trees, 
This  he  might  call  the  commencement  of  timber 
architecture.  Where  timber  was  scarce  men  pro- 
bably dwelt  in  caves,  and  this,  without  doubt, 
suggested  the  use  of  stone  as  a  building  material. 
But  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  of  districts  where 
stone  was  not  to  be  found,  and  where  timber  was 
scarce,  that  the  invention  of  making  bricks  proved  of 
thegreatest  use.  The  subject  of  brickwork  w:is  uni- 
versal ;  it  embraced  the  period  since  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  present  time,  and 
extended  all  over  the  world.  Premising  that  he 
intended  to  confine  his  remarks  to  early  brickwork 
he  proceeded  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
Roman  bricks.  Not  many  examples  of  Roman 
buildings  were  left.  At  Colchester  the  town  wall 
was  probably  Roman  and  one  of  the  old  gates. 
When  the  Romans  retired  from  Britain  nearly  all 
the  towns  they  had  built  were  destroyed  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  Saxon  invasion.  When  civilisation 
again  appeared  the  S.ixons,  in  all  probability,  con- 
structed their  buildings  (many  of  which  existed) 
of  the  Roman  bricks  of  which  the  demolished 
Roman  towns  had  been  built.    About  this  there 
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was  a  difference  of  opiDiOQ.  Mr.  Parker  and  others 
had  suggested   that   both    Saxons   and    Xormans 
mice  their  own  bricks,  but  in  his  opinion  it  was 
not  so.     Of  brick  buildings  of  this  or  a  little  later 
period  we  had  Brixworth   Church  and  part  of  St. 
Albiu's  Abbey,  of  which  it  was  recorded  that  the 
bric.i3  used  were  obtained   from  the  Roman  town 
of  Vjrulam.    At  Bnidwell-on-Sea  a  church  existed 
of  waich  it  was  almost  impossible  to  say  whether 
the    jrickwork    was    Roman   or    Norman.     The 
priory  church  of   St  Botolph,  Colchester,  was  the 
earlieit   instance    of    an    attempt    to  use    brick 
artia  ically.  and  it  had  been  attended  with  some 
success.     The  walla  were  of    rubble   stone    of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  the  arcades  of  red  Roman 
brick,  producing   t<3gether  a  very  agreealile  effect. 
Examples    of    artistic    brickwork   of   this   period 
were,    however,    very    few.       Coming    down    to 
Mediaeval    times    we    found    for    the    first    time 
moulded  bricks.     About    this  time    Hull  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  woollen  triule,  and  the  ad- 
Tent  of  many  Flemings  probably  caused  the  intro- 
duction of    brickwork  there.     At  Trinity  Church, 
Hull,  the   two  chancel  side  walls  were  of   bricks, 
and   their  dimensionf,  lO^in.   by  5Jin.   by    2iu., 
proved  that  bricks  were  then  getting  smaller  than 
those  made    by  the    Romans.     Bricks   also  about 
this  time,  according  to  Mr.  Street,  were  used  at 
King's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and   cost   63.  per  1,000. 
It  was,   however,  in  the   fifteenth  century   that 
brick   became   really    fashi'mable.     It   was   then 
used  for  Hampton  Court,  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
many  provincial  halls  and  residences.     Soon  after 
this  it  became  used  entirely,  and  a  little  later  the 
fashion  was  introduced  from   Italy  of   using  terra 
cotta  instead  of   stone  for   mullions  of   windows, 
pediments  of  doorways,  &c.     One  curious  thing 
with  respect  to  the  brickwork  of   this  period  was 
that  they  covered  the  work  with  a  thiu  coating  of 
plaster,  and  then  worked  it  into  designs  to  imitate 
masonry,  or   even  painted  it  to  imitate  flintwork. 
The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bear- 
ing of  these  early  examples   on  modern  practice. 
He   thought   that  brick,  though  not   to  be   used 
where  stone   could   be  more  advantageously  em- 
ployed, was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.     How 
was  it  that  ancient  brick  buUdiugs  satisfy  while 
modern  examples  altogether   dissatisfy  the  eye  1 
He  thought  the  shape  of  modern  bricks  h  .d  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this.  Roman  bricks  were  of  a  much 
belter  shape  ;  moreover  tbey  were    used  with    no 
regular  bond  and   with  very  thick  mortar  joints, 
and  walls   thus   built   were   certainly  more   pic- 
turesque than  those  of  modern  times.     Brick  was 
now  used  in    such  a  staring   way.     To  obtain  a 
better  effect  the    mass   of  the  building  must  be 
broken    up   by  making  some  parts    advance  and 
others  recede.     Panels  also  might  be  introduced, 
the  old  octagonal  forms   might  be   employed  to 
advantage,  and   the  sky-line  might  be  broken  by 
pinnacles  or  gables.     The  effect  of  stoce  dressings 
was  by  no  means  good,  the  colours  seldom  har- 
monised, and  an  appearance  of  weakness  of  con- 
struction suggested  itself.     He  thought  the  use  of 
terra  cotta  a  mistake,  it  was   nearly  as  expensive 
as  stone,  with  a  very  small  portion   of   the   effect 
produced  by  the  latter  material.     Stringcourses, 
mouldings,    and    other    ornaments,    whether   in 
atone  or  terra  cotta,  should  be  of  plain  and  simple 
geometrical  patterns.     The  use  of  coloured  bricks, 
a  practice  lately  increasing,  was,  in  his  opinion,  at 
the  best  a  very  hazardous  experiment.     Of   mo- 
dern brick  churches  in  London  the  best  examples 
were  All  Saints',  Margaret-street ;  St.  James-the- 
Leas,  Westminster ;  St.  Saviour,  Hoxton ;  and  St. 
Peter's,  Vauxhall.     Brick    would,  doubtless,  con- 
tinue to  be,  at   least   in   London,   the   material 
chiefly  used  for   houses,  and  he   thought  that  a 
study    of    early    English   examples    would  afford 
principles   by  which  a  common  house  might  not 
be  quite  so  ugly  an  object  as  it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  ilr.  Cutts  for  his  lecture,  said  he  by  no  means 
agreed  with  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  Saxons  and 
Normans  used  the  old  Roman  bricks.  He  thought 
that,  like  many  architects  of  the  present  day, 
they  were  simply  imitators  and  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  their  immediate  predecessors.  He 
thought  if  our  bricks  were  thinner  they  would 
be  greatly  improved.  One  great  objection  to  the 
use  of  brick  in  large  cities  like  London  was  its 
liability  so  soon  to  get  dirty  and  lose  its  colour. 
Another  difficulty  was  the  contempt  brick  was 
held  in  by  architects'  cliei-ts,  in  consequence  of 
their  desire  for  m.'tre  showy  materi  ds.  He  feared 
there  was  very  little  hope  of  London  shopkeepers 
becoming  contented  with  simple,  honest  brick- 
work. 
Mr.  Blashill,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 


said  that  in  his  experience  brick  was  most  gene- 
rally used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  England.  In 
many  parts  in  the  west  the  very  name  of  brick- 
layer was  unknown,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  brick 
h.ad  yet  to  be  introduced.  This  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abundance  in  those  parts  of  stone 
suitable  for  building.  He  thought  that  the  very 
common  practice  of  using  bricks  with  Bath  stone 
dressing  was  by  no  means  commendable.  Red 
brick  and  dressings  of  red  Mansfield  or  sandstone 
afforded  a  much  better  effect.  He  did  not  think 
it  would  be  well  to  return  to  the  earlier  sizes  of 
bricks.  Bricks  of  the  size  now  in  vogue,  though  of 
bad  material,  were  mo^t  advantageous  and  least 
expensive. 

ilr.  Redgrave  said  Mr.  Cutts  had  only  spoken 
of  red  bricks,  and  he  should  have  liked  to  have 
heard  something  from  him  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  examples  of  white  brickwork.  He 
w;is  quite  of  opinion  that  the  Saxons  had  used  old 
Roman  bricks,  for  in  many  instances  Roman 
names  and  marks  had  been  found  on  bricks  in 
Saxon  buildings.  Bethought  the  use  of  terra  cotta 
by  no  means  wrong.  Where  it  could  be  used  for 
small  woi k  it  was  superior  to  stone.  He  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  brick  tracery  in  the 
early  examples  quoted  was  cut  or  moulded.  He 
believed  that  the  bricks  in  the  chimneys  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  were  cut  and  not  moulded. 

Mr.  Edis  said  the  bricks  at  Hampton  Court  re- 
ferred to  i  y  Mr.  Rtdgrave  had  been  re-cut  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Redgrave  said  he  had  seen  some  of  the  old 
work,  and  he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  it  had  been 
cut  and  not  m  ulded. 

Mr.  Lacy  Ridge  thought  that  the  wide  mortar 
joints  of  ancient  brickwork  had  something  to  do 
with  the  better  effect  produced.  A\)out  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  they  used  very  small  bricks  placed 
as  closely  as  possible,  with  very  thin  joints ;  but 
unfortunately  we  had  adopted  the  system  of  very 
thin  joints  and  had  only  very  bad  bricks.  He 
thought  the  abominable  practice  of  tuck-pointing 
was  to  be  condemned. 

Mr.  Birch  said  that  in  the  brickwork  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ridge,  it 
was  only  in  pilasters  and  panels  that  the  thin 
joints  were  used. 

Mr.  Mathews  referred  to  a  building  in  Can- 
non street,  opposite  the  Cannon-street  station, 
now  occupied  by  a  telegraph  company,  as  an 
example  of  modern  red  brick  building.  It  had 
been  rubbed  down  to  about  '2iin.,  and  had  to 
bond  as  well  as  it  could  with  its  backing,  a  prac- 
tice he  thought  very  far  from  commendable. 

The  President  (Mr.  R.  Phen^  Spiers)  thought 
that  bricks  were  not  used  quite  so  early  as  Mr. 
Cutts  supposed.  He  thought  the  earliest  buildings 
were  probably  of  mud,  and  that  this  was  in 
some  degree  proved  by  the  raking  face  peculiar 
to  all  early  Egyptian  buildings,  adopted  to  give 
strength  to  the  structure.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
not  till  comparatively  late  that  men  thought  of 
burning  the  earth  they  had  oeen  in  the  habit 
of  using  into  bricks.  He  thought  that  with 
respect  to  a  suggestion  made  as  to  panelling  by 
Mr.  Cutts,  that  panelling  was  hardly  admissible 
in  Gothic  work  ;  it  was,  of  course,  to  te  used 
with  good  results  in  Classic  architecture.  He  did 
not  at  all  agree  with  what  Mr.  Cutts  had  said 
about  terra  cotta,  as,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  for  the 
purposes  that  had  been  mentioned  infinitely  pre- 
feraole  to  stone.  Although  the  lecturer  had 
only  dealt  with  English  work,  he  would  very 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  members  the  study 
of  Flemish  and  North  German  brickwork,  as 
affording  many  very  instructive  and  interesting 
examples. 

Mr.  CtJTTS  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


PATENT  CONCRETE  FIRE-PROOF  SLABS 
FOR    BUILDING     PUKPOSES. 

THESE  slabs,  invented  by  Mr.  Nichol,  of 
Regent's-circus,  are  formed  of  a  combi- 
nation of  iron,  concrete,  and  fibrous  materials, 
made  fire  and  damp  proof.  The  strength  and 
durability  of  these  slabs  have  been  proved  to  be 
equal  to  9-inch  bonded  brickwork  ;  they  are  non- 
conductors of  sound,  heat,  cold,  and  damp.  They 
are  washable  inside  and  outside,  and  the  buildiugs 
of  which  they  are  constructed  may  be  inhabited 
as  soon  as  they  are  erected. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  by  means  of 
skeleton  iron  frames  preserved  from  rust,  and 
filled  in  with  the  slabs,  secured  with  bolts,  with 
prepared  felt  between    the    bolted   parts.     The 


saving  in  cost  is  said  to  be  25  per  cent ,  as  com- 
pared wi  h  brick,  slate  rouf.-^,  and  ordinal  y  fIooi». 
The  weight  of  iron  in  the  triple  cottage  at 
Hampton,  which  is  built  on  this  principle,  is  under 
34  t4m8.  The  saving  of  space  in  the  tiiple  cottige 
is  90  superficial  feet  in  ground,  and  2,25G  cubic 
feet  in  span. 

Tlie  ground  floors  nro  damp  proof,  solid,  and 
rats  cannot  penetrate  them.  'The  upper  floors 
are  waterproof,  which  prevents  the  ceiling  being 
stained,  and  throughout  the  buiUliog  tliere  are 
no  spaces  where  dust  or  vermin  can  accumulate. 
The  supports  of  stairs  and  the  window  and 
door  frames,  &c.,  are  composed  of  iron,  so  as  to 
have  as  little  wood  as  possible  in  the  building, 
that  which  is  used  being  soaked  in  a  fire-proof 
mixture.  The  new  llue  is  of  concrete,  on  Captain 
Gallon's  principle  of  ventilation. 

The  advantages  of  these  slabs  as  compared  with 
other  methods  of  building  now  in  use  are  said  to  be 
as  follows  ; — The  great  saving  in  cost  and  space 
etrected  by  them  in  the  construction  of  exter  al 
walls,  interior  partitions,  ceilings,  roofs,  and  floors. 
They  can  be  fixed  by  ordinary  carpeniers  or 
pliisterers ;  can  be  made  of  any  thickness,  and 
when  of  lin.  only  they  will  suffice  to  keep  out 
sound,  damp,  vermin,  fire,  &c  ,  and  at  the  same 
time  remain  unaffected  by  hot  or  cold  tempera- 
tures. '1  he  exterior  presents  a  stone-like  appear- 
ance, and  the  interior  surface  is  prepared  suit  ible 
for  papering  or  finished  with  a  hard  polished  sur- 
face tinted  with  colour  as  fresco.  They  have  the 
sanitary  advantages  of  not  absorbing  water  or 
damp,  of  presenting  the  surface  declared  to  be 
requisite  for  hospitals,  &c.,  that  of  being  washable, 
and  thus  saving  the  necessity  of  frequent  lime- 
washing.  This  surface  may  be  washed  at  any 
time  with  plain  water. 

Thus  one  ot  the  greatest  uses  of  these  slabs  will 
be  to  form  the  partitions  in  houses,  especially  in 
towns,  instead  of  quartering  or  4in.  brickwork,  as 
it  is  practically  proved  that  a  partition  44in.  thick, 
formed  of  these  slabs,  is  as  durable  and  will  stand 
an  amount  of  pressure  or  concussion  equal  to  9in. 
bonded  brickwork. 

Partitions  from  lin.  to  3in.  thick  would  be  as 
strong  as  would  be  required.  These  slabs  will 
also  be  found  to  form  the  besc  kind  of  roof  yet 
invented,  as  they  are  impervious  to  rain  or  snow 
and  not  affected  by  heat  or  frost ;  the  under  sur- 
face is  so  finished  as  to  form  the  ceiling.  Eutire 
houses  can  be  i  uilt  of  these  slabs,  including 
Cottages,  agricultural  buildings,  colonial  huts, 
military  buildings.  Temporary  camps  could  be 
erected  of  them,  taken  down  and  slowed  away 
until  again  retpiired  ;  a  few  soldiers  could  erect 
and  take  down  a  camp  in  a  very  short  time,  as  the 
slabs  are  simply  screwed  together.  The  advan- 
tages in  point  of  cost,  as  compared  with  other 
buildings,  may  be  thus  illustrated  ;  a  cottage  of 
two  rooms,  minus  windows,  doors,  and  cupboards, 
but  otherwise  readv  for  finishing,  may  be  supplied 
for  £10. 

The  price  of  the  slabs  is  from  2id.  per  foot 
super.  Nine  feet  by  four  feet  is  ihe  size  expected 
to  be  in  demand,  but  ultimately  many  thousands 
of  feei  of  slabbing,  of  that  and  other  dimensions, 
will  be  prepared  and  be  always  ready  for  the  re- 
quirements of  builders.  They  can  be  made  to 
order  of  any  size,  shape,  or  curve,  and  when  nxed 
will  neither  warp  nor  crack  ;  and,  being  put  up 
in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  dwellings  constructed  of 
them  will  be  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  erected, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  other  kinds  of  construc- 
tion. 


COMPETITION. 

Mr.  T.  Oliver,  architect,  of  Newcistle,  has  had 
awarded  to  him  the  first  premium  for  his  design 
for  improving  the  parish  church  of  Alston,  Cum- 
berland ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Evely,  architect,  Durham,  the 
second  premium.  The  drawings  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  "  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society, "  for  final  decision. 


In  oonseqaenco  of  the  scarcity  of  good  stock 
bricks — which  is  canaed  by  the  stoppage  of 
water  conveyance  by  canal,  the  water  having 
been  drained  off  in  some  places  for  cleaiisii  g 
purposes — the  works  in  many  large  cootiacia 
have  been  much  impeded  ;  for  instance,  tbe 
erection  of  the  modeldwellings  at  Little  Cuoisea, 
Fulham-road,  and  the  works  of  the  extension  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  the  same  place. 
Smaller  jobs  have  also  been  delayed,  to  the  Oi  ■ 
advantage  of  the  masters. 
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DISINFECTANTS. 

WEATHER  prophets  prognosticate  a  hot 
and  dry  summer,  and  it  becomes  us, 
herefore,  to  look  carefully  to  the  fultilmeut 
of  all  sanitary  precautions"  for  the  prevention 
of  terers  and  other  zymotic  diseases.  By 
no  means  the  least  of  our  precautions  should 
be  the  liberal  use  of  disinfectants  ;  and,  for- 
tu  nately,  the  most  efficacious  of  these  stand 
ready  to  our  hand,  provided  by  nature,  while 
others  have  been  furnished  by  science.  Cold, 
heat,  and  water,  are  the  three  great  natural 
disinfectants.  The  first  two  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  independent  of  our  control,  and  are, 
therefore,  to  a  great  extent  useless.  Water, 
in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least,  is  always 
with  us,  and  is  the  greatest,  because  the  most 
manageable,  agent  of  cleanliness  and  health. 
There  was  a  deep  meaning  in  the  Greek  my- 
thology, which  represented  Hercules  as  using 
a  river  to  wash  away  the  filth  of  the  Augrean 
stables.  'We  need  not,  however,  urge 
ixpon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  the  free  use 
of  water,  but  its  disinfecting  action,  although 
of  great  value,  is  not  perfect  and  needs  sup- 
plementing. Artificial  disinfectants  which 
destroy  noxious  substances  are  various. 
Those"  which  destroy  by  oxidation  are  perhaps 
the  most  numerous.  This  is  effected  either 
by  rapid  combustion,  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  air  (in  reality  slow  combustion)  or  by 
chemical,  sometimes  aided  by  mechanical, 
agencies.  A  putrid  or  decaying  body  when 
so  heated  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  its  volatile 
particles  cannot  any  longer  decompose.  Act- 
ing on  this  principle  the  ancients  burned 
their  dead,  and  some  have  recommended  its 
adoption  as  suitable  for  modern  practice  ;  but, 
apart  from  its  repugnance  to  our  moral  sense, 
the  immense  quantity  of  gas  arising  from  a 
dead  body  during  combustion  would  seriously 
endanger  the  health  of  the  living. 

Manganates,  or  permanganates,  are  the 
most  complete  disinfectants  ;  they  not  only 
rapidly  destroy  the  odour  of  putrid  matter, 
but  they  oxidise  sulphuretted  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  as  well  as  purely  organic 
Bubstanccs.  They  are  the  mildest  form  of 
destructive  disinfectants,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  putrid  liquids  of  every  kind  will  give 
most  satisfactory'  results.  Only  small  quan- 
tities should  be  treated  at  a  time,  and  only 
sufficient  material  used  to  stop  the  smell,  or 
at  least  not  much  more,  as  the  manganates 
are  acted  on  both  by  pure  and  impure  matter, 
and  the  material  may  be  wastefully  expended 
on  that  which  is  not  at  all  hurtfuL 

Nitric    oxide,   the  acting  principle  of  Dr. 
Cannichael    Smyth's   disinfectant,    is  a  very 
powerful  oxidiser,  and  most  rapidly  destroys 
organic     matter ;    and   for   cases    in    which 
gaseou-i  fumigation  is  applicable,  nothing  can 
be  better.     No  person,  however,  must  be  per- 
mitted to  breathe  it,  anl   exposed   metallic 
surfaces  muit  be  protected  from  its  actioa  by 
a   coating  of  varnish.     This  was  used  with 
such  good  eff.-ct  in  shipi  and  hospitals  some 
years  ago,  that  Parliament  awarded  a  pension 
to  Dr.  C.  S:nyth  tVir  its  application.     Nitrous 
fumes  ar J,  howjver,  onth;  whole,  too  danger- 
ous for  geieral  use. 

Chlorine  is  auotlier  p)-.verful  disinfectant. 
It  is,  ho.vevor,  unfitted  for  agricultu  ral  use, 
or  wh^re  the  olTjnsiye  mvtter  is  to  be  retained 
for  maiur',  as  it  dea  troys  the  ammonia,  the 
most  valuable  and  expensive  part  of  any 
fertiliser.  It  is  also  open  to  other  objections. 
As  a  liquid  it  acta  too  rapidly,  and  as  a  solid, 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  lime,  it  so  on  at- 
tracts mjiiture  and  Loses  its  power.  It  is  also 
laid  to  hive  aggravatel  aud  even  increised 
cases  of  lung  disease,  when  employe!  in  hos- 
pitdj  at  Paris.  Still,  as  a  disinfectant  in 
case)  of  great  impurity,  it  i=i  very  vaUuible. 

Acids  destroy  putrefaction,  but  they  cause 
the  evolution  of  noxious  and  unwholesome 
gases.  Muriatic  acid,  in  great  vogue  at  one 
ime,  is  now  entirely  dis  used,  and  very  pro- 
perly, ai  its  aition,  while  offensive  to  the 
breath  and  destruitive  to  mmy  substances,  is 
only  indirect  «»  a  disinfect  vQ^.     Vine^'xr,  the 


old  remedy  of  the  plague  doctors,  is  the  best 
of  acid  disinfectants.  Wood  vinegar  is  the 
best,  because  it  unites  with  its  acidity  a  little 
creosote.  Another  ancient  disinfectant  is  sul- 
phur, used  with  presumedly  good  effect, 
according  to  Homer,  by  Ulysses  when  he  hail 
strewn  the  floor  of  his  palace  with  the  bodies 
of  the  suitors  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war.  Sulphurous  acid  and  creosote  have 
been  united  with  good  eftect  in  "  M'Dougall's 
disinfecting  powder."  Lime  is  valuable  for 
the  precipitation  of  sewage  water,  and  it  also 
absorbs  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  allows  it 
gradually  to  pass  off  again.  Charcoal  and 
alum  have  been  tried,  but  never  on  any  great 
scale.  Carbolic  acid,  a  tar  product,  has  been 
used  with  good  results  both  at  Carlisle  and  in 
London.  Sir  William  Burnett's  chloride  of 
zinc  is  also  very  valuable,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  so  soluble  as  to  take  up  less 
room  than  many  other  disinfectants. 

Some  of  the  following  are  at  once  simple 
and  efficacious  for  domestic  use.  A  tea-cup- 
full  of  cliloride  of  lime  and  a  tea-cupfuU  of 
vitriol  placed  in  a  basin  on  the  floor  ;  a 
chemical  action  at  once  takes  place,  and  the 
chlorine  flying  off  in  vapour  fumigates  every 
corner  of  the  house.  Birds,  cats,  and  all 
domestic  animals  must  be  removed  from 
within  reach  of  its  influence.  Coftee  is  a 
good  deodoriser.  An  iron  shovel  should  be 
made  red-hot,  and  just  as  it  begins  to 
cool  a  tea-spoonful  of  freshly-ground  cofl'ee 
thrown  upon  it.  This  may  be  carried  about 
anywhere,  in  sick  rooms,  W'ater-closets,  cellars, 
or  the  like.  Sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas, 
may  be  efl'ectively  used,  dissolved  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  copperas 
to  four  gallons  of  water.  Tliis,  sprinkled 
over  sinks,  privies,  or  cellars,  destroys  all 
offensive  smells.     A  small  quantity  of  black 


moat  offensive  and  nearly  iutolerable,  but  as  the 
chemical  preparation  mixed  with  the  liquid  the 
odour  perceptibly  decreased.  After  some  time  a 
remarkable  chaUL'e  was  visible  iu  the  contents  o£ 
the  tank.  The  solid  substances  were  precipitated 
to  the  bottom,  the  water  on  the  surface  became 
gradually  clear,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was 
found  to  be  not  only  transpaient,  but  almost  ckar, 
by  contrast  with  its  condition  when  di.schai^'ed 
from  the  sewer.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  thit  a 
chemical  preparation  has  been  discovered  whiih  ia 
cap.able  of  rendering  such  useful  service  as  asani- 
tary  and  economical  a^ent.  Mr.  Leunig,  who  aolds 
the  Easlish  patent,  ia  so  confident  of  the  purityiug 
power  of  the  fluid  that  he  ia  ready  to  enter  upon 
experiments  on  a  far  larger  scale  with  a  vieiv  to 
the  possible  solution  of  a  problem  which  haa  long 
puzzled  sanitarians. 


LABOURERS'  DWELLINGS. 

AN  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the 
magistrate's  certificate,  under  somewhat  novel 
circumstances: — It  appeared  that  in  1SG6  the 
Legislature  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  widening  .and  improving  of  the  High-street  of 
Kensington,  at  the  cost  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  42nd  clause,  which  was  inserted  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Shafteabury,  provided  that  more 
than  15  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes 
should  not  be  taken  down  without  eight  weeks' 
notice,  by  means  of  placards  affixed  on  or  withia 
view  of  the  premiaes.  The  object  of  the  pre. 
sent  application  waa  to  obtain  possession  of  16 
houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes,  who 
would  be  entitled  to  compensation. 

Mr.  John  Giotto,  the  Board's  bailiff,  proved 
seeing  the  printed  placards  affixed  to  the  walla  of 
the  houses  on  the  29th  of  February  last.  Mr. 
Dayman  looked  at  the  42nd  clause,  and  fouud 
that  before  the  Board  could  obt.aiu  possession  of 
the  houses  a  magistrate  must  certify  th.at  the 
notices  or  placards  had  been  posted  to  his  satisfac- 


I 


oxide  of  manganese,  and  an  equal  proportion  |  tion.     After  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  bailiff,  he 


of  spirits  of  salts  put  together  in  a  teacup, 
and  placed  on  a  hot  brick  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  ;  care  must  be  taken  to  stir  the 
same  occasionally. 

A  liberal  l)ut  not  lavish  use  of  any  of  these 
me.ans  is  to  be  counselled.  A  little  and  often, 
rather  than  much  at  once,  should  be  the  rule. 
Above  all,  the  value  of  the  first-named  should 
not  be  forgotten.  In  our  moist  climate  the 
insides  of  houses,  furniture,  and  household 
utensils  become  covered  with  a  thin  coating, 
which  rapidly  decomposes  and  gives  off 
oft'ensive  fumes.  This  must  be  removed,  and 
by  nothing  but  water  can  it  be  removed  so 
often  and  so  well. 


wrote  out  a  certificate,  which  was  annexed  to  a 
printed  copy  of  the  placard.  A  fee  of  Is.  waa 
charged  for  the  certificate. 


EXPERIMENT  ON  THE   PURIFICATION 
OF    SEWAGE. 

AN  interesting  experiment  on  the  purification 
of  sewage  was  made  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
sewage  works  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of 
Health.  In  consequence  of  an  injunction  lately 
granted,  which  restrains  the  board  from  discharg- 
ing the  sewage  of  Tottenham  any  longer  into  the 
River  Lea,  a  series  of  experiments  was  commenced 
with  a  view  to  the  early  adoption  of  the  best  mode 
of  deodorising  and  purifying  the  liquid  matter. 
The  subject  of  Tuesday's  experiment  waa  a  pecu- 
liar preparation  of  alum,  patented  by  Mr.  C.  O. 
Lenk,  of  Dresden.  The  system  hitherto  adopted 
by  the  Tottenham  authorities  conaists  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  aewage  into  a  large  tank  about  50ft. 
long  by  2Uft.  in  width.  Lime  ia  thrown  in, 
and  the  stufl'  is  gradually  allowed  to  settle  until 
the  solid  parts  sink  to  the  bottom.  The  surplus 
fluid  is  then  discharged  into  the  river,  and  the  re- 
eiduura  is  utilised  aa  manure.  This  mode  has 
proved  altogether  inefficient.  Not  only  doea  it 
render  the  manure  comparatively  valueless,  but  it 
does  not  destroy  or  mitigate  the  poisonous  pro- 
perties of  the  water  diacharged  into  the  Lea.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  board  oi  health  ia  deprived 
of  a  large  income  which  might  be  employed  for 
local  improvements,  and  that  the  river  ia  polluted 
so  as  occasionally  to  be  a  nuisance  and  a  source 
of  danger.  Mr.  Lenk's  "  Patent  Essence,"  as  it  ia 
termed,  operates,  acco'ding  to  the  Standard, 
very  differently.  On  Tuesday  26,000  g.iUons  of 
aewage  were  diacharged  into  the  tank,  and  into 
this  were  gradually  poured  about  sixty  gallons  of 
the  "Patent  Essence."     At    first  the  smell   was 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  seventeenth  annual  conference  between 
the  council  of  the  society  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Institutions  in  Union  aud  Local 
Boards  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  19th  June,  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon.  William  Hawes,  Eaq.,  F.Q.S., 
chairman  of  the  council,  will  preside. 

The  councd  will  lay  before  the  conference  the 
secretary's  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  union 
for  the  past  year,  and  the  results  of  the  examma- 
tiona :  and  the  programme  of  examinitiona 
for  1869  will  also  be  considered  by  the  conference. 
The  following  auggestiona  of  aubjects  for  discus- 
son  have  been  received  from  various  quarters,  it 
being  understood  that  in  putting  them  forward 
the  council  express  no  opinion  whatever  upon 
them  : — 

1.  Ilowcaa  the  iustitutiona  best  aid  in  tbe  advanco 
meutof  teclinical  education?  ,    .    .     .     „,. 

2  Would  it  be  desirable  for  the  Society  of  Avtsi  to  pro- 
mote  the  issue  of  a  series  of  text-hooks  m  relaion  to 
teclinical  education,  especially   suitable  for  working  men  . 

H  How  far  can  the  society  and  the  inslitutioiis  co- 
operate with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  lu 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  Mr.   Whitworth's  raumhcent 

endowment?  .      .i.     cj     -..*«  .,f 

4  What  furtlier  efforts  can  be  made  by  the  booiety  oi 
ArM  to  obtain  the  co-oiier.ition  of  other  societies,  "uu  »■ 
the  gre.1t  public  companies,  in  its  educational  movomeui  . 

0  How  far  is  it  possible  to  unite  iu  onesystem.  or  to  ea- 
Labiish  any  connection  between  the  various  systems  01  ol^ 
amiiiation  which  are  now  available  for  the  working  cLlsses 
iu  difterent  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  ,„„,vi,,» 

n.  I  low  can  the  society  aid  in  promoting  visits  of  woi  Ring 
men  to  v.arious  foreign  centres  of  industry  ? 

7  How  far  would  it  bo  desirable  for  working  men  to  taKO 
their-  holidays  all  at  once  rather  tlian  piecemeal  ? 

5  Wli.at  arrangements  would  enable  the  woiking-clasMS 

to  make  more  extended  use  of  the   public   .m"'""™*™ 

talleries  which  may    be  available  for  their   instruction 

aud  amusement?  ,    „ortf,,l 

£1.   Under  wh.at  arrangements  could  collections  of    useuii 

and  interesting  objects  of  art  and  nature  beseut  t"  <="'";'•> 

institutions  in  circiUation  from  the  metropoUtaa  natioim 

museums? 


The  new  theatre  to  be  built  upon  tho  site  of 
Lvou's  Inn,  by  Mr.  Sefton  Parry,  wifl,  we  believe, 
be  called  the  "  Royal  Globe  Theatre,"  and  it  wUl 
open  some  time  in  October.  Tho  works  were 
begun  on  Monday,  aud  tho  house  will  be  ot  the 
second  or  third  class  size,  capable  of  seating 
about  I.IOO  people. 
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WHAT  IS  AKT  MANUFACTURE  ? 

■VTOTHING  is  more  surprising  in  an  olil- 
J_\  fashioned  country  than  the  adherence 
to  names  and  forms  after  such  names  and 
forms  have  ceased  to  have  any  meaning,  or,  at 
least,  have  ceased  to  retain  the  meaning  and 
significance  they  at  first  had.  Words  and 
names  are  not  the  least  of  the  curious  things 
that  exist  for  a  time  and  then  for  ever  pass 
away  ;  we  are  told  that  no  language  lasts  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  if  Chaucer  were  alive  now  no  one 
could  understand  his  talk.  But  not  only  do 
words  pass  away  altogether,  but  they  change 
their  meaning  and  sometimes  contradict 
themselves.  There  are,  as  all  know,  not  a 
few  curious  instances  of  this,  as  in  the  word 
"  prevent,"  to  go  before — now,  to  stop  or 
hinder.  But  one  of  the  most  curious  of  them 
all — and  which  I  never  saw  anywhere  noticed 
— is  the  one  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  viz., 
the  word  "  manufactiu-e,"  including  both  the 
word  itself  and  the  thing  signified  by  it.  May 
■we  not  say  that  what  is  called  civilisation  it- 
self is  wrapped  up  in  it,  so  that  it  is  worth  a 
passing  notice* 

The  word  '•  manufacture,"  then,  from  the 
Latin  'nianus  and  fucto,  hand-made,  or  to 
make  or  fashion  by  hand,  was  defined  by 
Johnson  "  to  make  by  art,  to  make  by  hand," 
and  a  manufacturer,  "an  artificer  or  workman," 
so  that  the  word  in  his  day  was  imderstood  to 
imply  that  to  manufacture  was  to  form  or 
make  by  hand,  art,  or  by  skilful  manipulation. 
Thus  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  would  not  have 
felt  offence  had  he  been  told  by  the  great 
dictionary  maker  that  his  last  portrait  was 
capitally  "  manufactured,"  as  implying  how 
well  it  was  painted  ;  but  if  the  present -presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  were  to  hear  such 
a  remark  as  applied  to  a  portrait  of  his  own,  it 
is  but  too  probable  that  he  would  consider  it 
as  a  studied  insult.  It  would  mean  that  the 
person  so  making  it  considered  the  said  paint- 
ing to  be  the  result,  not  of  the  hand  skill  of 
the  painter,  but  the  result  of  some  unseen 
assistance,  and  that  not  one  but  several  hands 
had  been  employed  in  its  production.  A 
modern  painter  must  feel  ott'ence,  and  justly, 
at  such  a  remark,  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  entirely 
changed  ;  that  it  does  not  now  mean  that  one 
pair  of  skilful  hands  have  produced  a  fine  re- 
sult, but  that  a  nuraber — sometimes  ten  or 
twenty,  or  more — have  assisted  to  produce  it. 
Manufacture  is  not  now  "hand"  work  but 
"  hands  "  work  :  the  art  element  is  gone,  as 
we  shall  see. 

If  a  painting,  or  even  a  note,  an  autograph, 
or  a  coin  or  medal,  were  in  Johnson's  time 
good  instances  of  manufacture  and  examples 
of  individual  hand  skilfulness  we  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  take  an  envelope  as  it  was 
made  when  first  brought  into  use  as  an 
equally  good  instance  of  "manufacture"  in 
those  days.  The  paper  was  at  first  cut  by 
hand,  and  folded  by  hand,  and  the  adhesive 
gum  put  on  by  hand,  and  the  seal  impression 
stamped  by  hand,  so  that  by  passing  from  one 
person  to  another  the  perfect  envelope  was 
produced.  All  this  is  now  done  by  a  ma- 
chine, and  an  envelope  is  said  to  be  manu- 
factured, though  the  hand  never  touches  it 
from  first  to  last.  But  the  point  to  be  noted 
in  all  this  is  that  the  hand  skill  capable  of 
being  called  into  exercise  by  one  person  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  envelope  is  here  seen  to 
be  distributed  among  many,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  said  that  one  of  these  useful  pieces  of 
folded  paper  is  the  work  of  a  "manufacturer" 
or  skillul  workman.  Let  it  here  be  observed 
that  it  is  probably  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  pre-ordained,  that  all  such  work  as  this 
and  all  else  wherein  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  simple  art  as  the  folding  sheets 
of  paper  and  then  stamping  them,  will  pass 
in  time,  and  as  machinery  improves,  entirely 
from  the  hands  of  human  and  intelligent 
beings  to  that  of  the  insensible  machine. 
Nails,  pins,  beads,   and   a    thousand    other 


things  are  fast  passing  away  from  human 
hands,  and  are  becoming  the  work  of  the 
almost  living  machine.  Every  part  of  an 
envelope  is,  and  can  be,  made  as  well  by  a 
machine  as  by  the  most  skilful  hand,  but  one 
thing  only  in  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  ma- 
chinery and  modern  manufacture  through  a 
series  of  hands — viz.,  the  die  from  which  the 
seal  is  impressed.  This  is  the  work  of  the 
individual  and  the  artist,  and  might  have 
been  "  manufactured,"  as  a  work  of  art, 
in  the  old  and  forgotten  sense  of  the  word, 
but  cannot  be  "  manufactured  "  now,  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  work  of  art. 
Seal  engraving  is  a  fine  art,  and  cannot  be 
done  by  passing  the  die  from  one  to  another, 
any  more  than  a  picture  can  be  painted  by 
such  a  process.  What  is  here  said  about 
envelopes  applies  equally  to  a  f^rmore  im- 
portant subject  of  modern  manufaot\ire — the 
coinage.  Coins  were  at  first  manufactured 
entirely  by  hand,  and  the  rudest  Saxon  one 
of  them  was  a  work  of  art,  though  so  rude 
and  rough.  Even  the  "  head"  on  it  possessed 
character,  and  professed,  at  least,  to  be  the 
li/ccness  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  It  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  in  the  course  of 
things  "that  our  present  coins  in  such  vast 
numbers  should  be  manufactured  by  com- 
plicated machinery  by  thousands  at  a  time, 
instead  of  one  by  one  as  they  were  at  first  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  ifair  that  the  die  from  which 
they  are  struck  should  go  through  the  same 
process,  and  that  the  head  on  the  penny-piece 
should  represent  nobody,  and  that  the  figure 
on  the  other  side  of  it  so  badly  that  it  would 
not  be  thought  good  enough  for  the  sign 
of  the  "  Britannia  "  public  house.  In  the 
days  of  good  Queen  Bess  art  bad  not  reached 
its  present  advanced  state,  there  were  no  art 
schools,  but  they  managed  in  those  dark  days 
to  engrave  a  magnificent  portrait  of  that 
vigorous  <pieen  ;  why,  then,  should  we  fail  so 
utterly  now-a-days  ?  The  fact  is,  and  this  is 
the  point  to  note,  the  idea  of  manufacture, 
as  it  is  now  understood,  has  passed  almost 
entirely  from  the  envelope  and  the  coin  ;  the 
mere  making  of  the  coin,  to  the  art  in  it, 
the  die-cutting  ;  and,  as  the  envelope  and  the 
coin  are  cut,  folded,  and  struck  oil',  so  is  the 
die  cut — anyhow. 

But  not  only  has  the  word  and  the  subject 
of  manufacture  changed,  but  that  change  has 
necessitated  the  employment  and  invention 
of  a  new  word  to  express  the  change  that 
ha?  taken  place.  Manufacture  in  its  first 
sense  has  yet  to  come  again,  for  it  is  simply 
art  as  produced  by  individuality  of  work,  as 
in  painting  ;  but  manufacture  as  it  is  now 
understood  is  fast  passing  from  the  region  of 
workmen  to  the  machine  ;  the  business  of 
the  workmen  being  merely  to  stand  by  and 
watch  its  working.  A  new  word  is  wanted 
to  express  this  wonderful  idea,  that  of  the 
almost  self-conscious  living  power  of  the 
machine.  "  Machlne-facture"  is  a  long 
word,  but  it  perfectly  expresses  the  idea — that 
of  the  production  of  a  work,  as  an  envelope, 
or  a  coin,  by  the  simple  and  sole  power  of 
machinery.  It  is  no  false  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  man  may  drop  into  a  trough  at  one 
end  of  a  long  room  a  bundle  of  rags,  and 
pas.sing  to  the  other  end,  may  get  back  his 
bundle  in  the  form  of  paper  envelopes  ready 
for  use  and  the  post  ottice,  without  the 
human  hand  ever  touching  either  rags  or 
paper.  This  tremendous  living  power  of 
machinery  in  modern  days  is  more  surprising 
than  anything  in  antique  Ea.stern  fable,  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  mental 
if  not  bodily  gain  was  not  greater  in  those 
days  than  in  ours,  for  the  very  absence  of  the 
machine  compelled  the  use  of  the  hand,  and 
art  was  consequently  the  inevitable  result. 
Manufacture  and  machinery,  by  travel  ing 
beyond  their  legitimate  and  proper  place  and 
action,  have  destroyed  art,  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  individual  artist,  and 
have  either  given  it  to  many  w-orkmen, 
acting  successively,  and  so  destroying  each 
otlier's  work  and  individual  impression  both 


manually  and  mentally;  or  they  have  put 
the  work  wholly  and  passively  into  the  power 
ofa  machine.  The  first  of  these  disastrous  con- 
sequences may  be  seen  in  the  production  of  a 
painted  gbuss  window — the  work  of  a  succes- 
sion of  bands  ;  there  is  and  cannot  be  any 
handicriting  on  such  work,  for  one  workman 
obliterates  what  his  fellow  workman  has  just 
done  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
genuineness  of  a  letter  would  be  destroyed  by 
the  wTiting  over  it  with  a  Iresh  pen  by 
another  hand.  It  may  be  seen,  too,  in 
modern  engraving,  where  half  the  work  is 
done  by  a  ruling  machine.  The  only  part  of 
a  modern  engraving  of  the  slightest  artistic 
value  is  the  preparatory  ctclunij ;  the  engrav- 
ing simply  destroys  this,  and  obliterates  the 
art  hand-writing  as  seen  in  it.  It  is  a  phase 
of  modern  manufacture,  and  a  truly  unfor- 
tunate one.  Let  it  here  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  no  objection  is  being  made, 
even  were  it  possible,  to  manufacture  in  its 
proper  and  honest  sense,  as  a  means  of  doing 
a  vast  quantity  of  necessary  work  in  the 
shortest  and  easiest  possible  way.  Miles  of 
cloth  and  calico,  and  millions  of  nails  and 
needles,  can  only  be  produced  by  machinery 
and  manufacture.  Like  envelopes  they  are 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  production,  one 
by  one,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
be  produced  singly  and  by  hand.  Art  may 
be  multiplied  by  manufacture  and  machinery, 
but  it  cannot  be  created  by  them.  The  die 
for  a  coin  must  be  cut  by  hands,  as  a  picture 
is  painted  by  hands,  but  it  may  and  must  be 
made  to  mulliply  the  coins  impressed  from  it 
through  manufacture  and  machinery — i.e., 
by  the  division  of  labour  and  the  coining 
press. 

Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  this  vital  and  in- 
teresting subject  of  art  action,  and  the  words 
which  express  it,  have  changed  in  these  modern 
days  in  a  way  not  a  little  remarkable.  The 
word  "  manufacture"  and  the  thing  signified 
by  it  have  come  to  be  so  altered  from  what 
they  at  first  meant,  that  their  meaning  and 
intention  are  now  completely  reversed.  Not 
only  is  this  so,  but  the  very  word  "  manufac- 
ture "  must  cease  to  have  a  meaning  at  all, 
for  some  other  word  or  ])hrase — as  the  one  we 
have  ventured  to  suggest  machine-fucture,  or 
some  other,  will  doubtless  come  into  use  to 
express  perfectly  the  new  idea,  unknown  to 
antiquity,  that  of  the  production  of  an  object 
solely  by  machinery.  This  word,  then,  to  ex- 
press the  multiplication  of  objects  or  art^  ob- 
jects by  machinery,  would  seem  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  another  w.u-d  of  equally  sigmificant 
and  accurately  descriptive  import  to  express  t;he 
idea  of  art  production  by  the  hand  of  the  in- 
dividual artist  and  workman,  and  I  can  think 
of  no  better  one  than  "  art  handwriting."  It 
is  thoroughly  descriptive  and  explains  itself, 
and  means  simply  that,  as  in  a  common  note, 
the  artistic  faculty  in  a  man  can  only  find 
expression  through  himself  and  through  his  own 
mind  and  hand.  I  hope  to  develope  this  more 
at  length.  The  painter  writes  on  canvas. 
The  sculptor  writes  on  stone.  A'o  other  hands 
can  do  these/or  them.  "  Art  handwriting  "  ex-  ^ 
presses  both  personality  and  individuality, 
the  primitive  and  foundational  ideas  of  art 
action  in  nature.  C  B.  A. 


In  consequence  of  the  di-ath  of  tho  Rev.  Pierot) 
Butler,  tho  arraiigenn'nis  for  tho  survey  of 
Mount  Siiiai,  which  it  was  proposed  should  bo 
made  by  an  officer  anJ  party  of  Roy  .1  Engineers 
from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  under  tho  direction 
of  Colonel  Sir  Uenry  James,  R.E.,  were  neces- 
sarily suspended.  Tho  Rev.  11.  G.  Williams  and 
tho  Rev.  F.  Holland  h^vo  now  olTored  to  assist 
in  the  undertakin?,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  Sir 
H^nry  James,  the  trustees  of  the  fund  ;  and  if  a 
sufficient  sum  is  raised  by  subscription  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  survey,  Sir  John  Pakingfcon, 
Secretary  of  State  for  VVar,  has  Riven  his  consent 
to  allow  the  party  of  engineers  to  undertake 
this  survev,  and  to  go  out  for  the  purpose  in 
October  nkxt.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  survey 
is  £1,220. 


[SUrPLEMENT.] 
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BURLINGTON    HOUSE    COLONNADE. 

ON  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  called  attention  to  the  proposed 
demolition  of  the  colonnade  of  Burlington 
House.  It  was  announced  in  an  advertise- 
ment that  the  "  valuable  materials  of  the 
colonnade,  with  Doric  columns  and  frieze," 
were  to  be  sold,  and  Mr.  Hope  deprecated 
the  idea  of  "  knocking-domi  to  the  highest 
bidder  such  an  interesting  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  last  century."  As  it  was  to  be 
removed,  he  thought  that  the  Government 
shouhl  re-erect  the  colonnade  and  portico  in 
one  of  the  public  parks  or  gardens — -at  Kew, 
or  South  Kensington,  or  Kensington  Gardens. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  colonnade 
where  it  is  possesses  all  the  charms  which 
Mr.  Hope  enumerates  ;  but,  if  it  were  re- 
moved to  either  of  the  places  mentioned  by 
him,  unless  it  were  made  the  entrance  to 
some  public  building,  or  park,  or  garden,  it 
would  be  something  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 
One  correspondent  says  that,  with  a  trifling 
expense,  the  colonnade  might  be  made  "  an 
ornament  to  the  metropolis — in  fact,  a  minia- 
ture piazza  of  St.  Peter's."  He  does  not  say, 
however,  where  it  shall  be  put  up.  Another 
correspondent  is  more  precise.  He  suggests 
that  the  gateway  be  re-erected  at  one  of  the 
entrances  to  Kensington  Gardens ;  and  the 
colonnade  re-adapted  as  a  termination  to  one 
of  the  main  walks  of  the  same  gardens,"  where 
it  would  form  a  most  convenient  and  appro- 
priate resting-place  for  the  public,  and  a 
refuge  from  the  rain."  No  doubt  nursery- 
maids would  be  much  obliged  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  a  privilege.  As  it  is  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  colonnade,  as  it  is  a 
unique  specimen  of  architecture,  well  worthy 
of  preservation,  and  as  it  may  be  preserved 
on  some  other  site  by  a  trifling  expenditure 
of  money,  let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  utterly 
destroyed.  The  Government,  through  Lord 
John  Planners,  announced,  on  Tuesday 
evening  hist,  that  it  shall  not  be  submitted  to 
public  auction. 


THE  APPLICATION  OP  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

MR.  THOMAS  CARGILL,  C.E.,  who  has  paid 
much  attention  to  town  sewage  and  the 
best  modes  of  applying  it  to  general  farm  crops, 
read  a  paper  on  the  question  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  at  Maidstone,  on  the  29th  ult. 
We  have  only  room  for  the  following  portion  of 
this  exhaustive  paper  : — 

Admitting  the  practicability  of  applying  sewage 
to  every  possible  description  of  soil,  with  nearly 
equally  good  results,  it  is  still  evident  that  the 
management  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  particular 
nature  of  it.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  sewage 
may  be  applied  in  the  case  of  light,  porous, 
gravelly  soils  than  upon  stiff  clays,  particularly 
during  the  first  year  of  the  application.  It  would 
appear  that  gravelly  soils  require  a  certain  time 
to  become  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  sewage, 
and  absorb  it  greedily  while  the  operation  is  in  pro- 
gress. This  fact  is  corroborated  by  the  experience 
acquired  at  Barking.  When  the  sewage  was  first 
brought  on  to  the  land  an  enormous  quantity  of 
it  went  to  wa.ste  in  the  carriers,  which,  being  cut 
in  the  gravelly  soil,  absorbed  it  with  extreme 
rapidity.  The  settling  tank  was,  in  consequence,  not 
used  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  allow  the  sewage 
to  carry  as  much  mud  along  with  it  as  possible,  and, 
by  depo.siting  it  in  the  carriers,  render  them  ulti- 
mately water-tight,  which  appears  now  to  be  the 
case.  The  practical  le.^son  to  be  learnt  from  this 
is  that  if  the  supply  of  sewage  was  very  limited, 
and  the  ground  of  an  exceedingly  porous  nature, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  make  the  carriers 
water-tight  by  puddling  them,  or  by  other  means. 
During  the  winter  time,  when  the  crops  are  sta- 
tionary, stiff  soils  probably  retain  the  fertilising 
constituents  of  the  sewage  better  than  the  liglitcr 
descriptions  of  land.  With  all  crops  of  a  rapid 
growth,  as  grass,  which  quickly  assimilate  the  ele- 
ments they  require  from  the  soil,  the  character  of 
it  is  not  of  much  consequence.  Three  different  de 
scriptions  of  soil  are  sewaged  at  Croydon  with 
much  success.  One  is  a  sandy,  gravelly  soil  ; 
another  gravelly  mixed  with  loam  ;  and  the  other 
a  stiff  clayey  one. 


The  question  of  the  proportion  of  land  to  be 
sewaged  by  a  given  population,  however  interest- 
ing it  may  be  to  local  boards,  does  not  much 
concern  the  farmer,  but  it  may  be  generally  ac 
cepted  as  a  good  practical  estimate  that  one 
acre  of  ground  will  require  the  sewage  of  one 
hundred  persons  to  yield  annually  forty  tons  of 
grass.  The  application  annually  of  5,000  tons  of 
sewage  per  acre  is  calculated  to  give  a  certain 
averjge  return  of  thirty  tons  of  grass.  This 
quantity  is  sufiioient  to  supply  all  the  potash 
needed  by  the  plant,  without  taking  any  from  the 
soil,  but  if  the  latter  be  rich  in  potash  a  less 
amount  of  sewage  will  suffice.  It  is  impossible 
to  state,  with  respect  to  grass  crops,  the  exact 
hmit  at  which  the  application  of  sewage  ceases  to 
give  a  productive  return.  Between  5,000  and 
6,000  tons  is  the  most  profitable  quantity  under 
all  circumstances  to  apply  annually  per  acre,  but 
at  Edinburgh  over  S,000"  tons  is  the  usual  allow- 
ance. One  point  ia  very  certain,  that  is,  that 
after  a  given  quantity  of  sewage  has  been 
applied  the  apphcation  of  more  is  not  at- 
tended with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  re- 
sult. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  actually 
applying  the  sewage  to  the  land,  known  respec- 
tively as  the  hose  and  jet  system,  the  method  of 
sub-irrigation,  and  the  method  of  surface  chan- 
nels. There  is  a  fourth  plan  of  irrigation,  by  total 
submersion,  or  literally  laying  the  land  for  a  cer- 
tain time  under  water.  This  is  practised  in  Pied- 
mjnt  and  other  continental  districts,  but  as  it  is 
not  applicable  as  a  rule  to  sewage  I  need  not  dis- 
cuss it.  In  describing  these  different  methods 
the  sewage  is  supposed  to  be  brought  upon  the 
f.irm  ready  to  be  distributed.  The  means  of  con- 
veying it,  whether  by  pumping  or  by  gravitation, 
are  connected  with  questions  of  engineering  works 
and  estimates  which  would  be  out  of  place  for  me 
now  to  allude  to.  To  commence  with  the  hose 
and  jet  system.  Small  pipes  are  first  laid  down, 
through  which  the  sew.age  must  be  forced.  To 
accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  certain 
head  of  water,  not  less  than  about  10ft ,  which 
entails  a  great  waste  of  power,  consumed  in  not 
only  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  pipes,  but  also 
in  imparting  the  requisite  momentum  to  the  jet. 
By  this  system  the  sewage  mu.st  always  be  raised 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  land,  a  dis- 
advantige  not  occurring  in  either  of  the  other  two 
methods.  The  hose  and  jet  plan  can  be  applied 
to  land  of  any  form  of  surface  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  especial  preparation  or  laying  out  in 
beds.  But  as  a  balance  against  this  advantage 
must  be  set  the  cost  of  the  piping,  hydrants,  and 
other  appliances,  which  will  e.\ceed  that  of  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  application  of 
the  other  principle.  On  the  farms  of  Alderman 
Mechi  and  Mr.  Neilson  the  hose  and  jet  system 
has  had  a  partial  success,  but  then  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  town  sewage  is  not  used,  but 
liquid  manure,  which  is  a  much  stronger  and 
more  concentrated  fertiliser  than  the  former 
Moreover,  at  these  two  places  ordinary  farm 
manuring  is  carried  on  as  well.  The  dragging  of 
a  long  length  of  hose  among  crops  is  a  trouble- 
some and  tedious  operation,  to  call  it  nothing 
worse,  and  grass  could  not  well  bo  sewaged  in  this 
manner,  except  during  the  eai'Iy  stages  of  its 
growth,  which  would  not  suffice  to  produce  the 
splendid  annual  crops  which  have  been  obtained 
at  Edinburgh  and  Balking.  In  the  best  seasons  at 
Edinburgh  so  much  as  eighty  tons  of  meadow 
grass  have  been  got  off  one  acre,  which  was 
sold  for  £35.  The  utility  of  this  method  is  very 
much  impaired  by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
it  with  respect  to  time,  since  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  application  of  sewage 
is  that  it  should  be  able  fco  bo  applied  at  any 
and  at  all  times,  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  th.- 
night-time,  and  at  any  stage  of  the  growth  of 
the  crop.  Objections  have  been  taken  to  the 
fact  that  the  distributing  of  the  sewage  over  the 
crop,  instead  of  applyiug  it  direct  to  the  roots,  is 
wrong  in  principle,  and  that  a  deposit  is  thereby 
left  upon  the  leaves  and  those  portions  of  the 
plant  above  ground,  exceedingly  injurious  to  its 
growth. 

At  Rugby,  Alnwick,  Watford,  and  other  locali- 
ties, the  hose  and  jet  method  has  totally  failed. 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  well-known  commissioner  of 
sewers,  has  stated  that  it  would  cost  more  to  dis- 
tribute 500  t'ns  of  sewage  per  acre  by  means  of 
this  method  than  to  apply  5,000  tons  by  the  system 
of  surface  channels. 

The  second  method,  namely,  that  of  su')-irric;a- 
tion,  has  not  been  practically  tried  except  on  a 
very  small  scale,  as  it  is  not  only  a  very  expensive 


plan,  but  also  promises  little  hope  of  being  suc- 
cessful. It  consists  in  laying  down  below  the  top 
soil  porous  or  perforated  pipes,  the  ends  of  which 
can  be  closed  when  required,  and  the  sewage 
forced  through  the  pipes  into  the  soil.  Now  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent  that  as  the  pipes  must  be  laid 
at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
plough  and  other  tillage  implements  the  plants 
scarcely  derive  the  fidl  benefit  that  they  ought  to 
from  the  sewage,  more  particularly  as  it  is  distri- 
buted very  slowly,  and  is  in  some  danger  of  com- 
plete stagnation  in  the  interior  of  the  pipes,  owing 
to  the  stopping  up  of  the  holes  by  solid  deposits. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  clearly  established  how 
these  underground  pipes  act,  or  whether  a  portion 
of  the  sewage  does  not  drain  away  from  them  in- 
stead of  rising  to  the  level  of  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  in  which  case  the  waste  might  be  very 
great.  Under  certain  conditions  the  pipes  used 
for  ordinary  subsoil  drainage  may  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  this  system  by  merely 
stopping  up  their  outlets  during  the  season  of 
irrigation.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  Switzer- 
land and  a  few  other  places. 

Of  the  three  methods,  that  of  surface  channels 
is  the  only  one  which  has  been  attended  with  un- 
doubted success,  and  as  it  is  the  one  I  should  re- 
commend to  be  adopted  I  shall  descri'ie  it  more 
in  detail.  It  is  the  only  principle  applicable  upon 
a  large  scale  to  sewage  irrigation,  and  fitted  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  en- 
countered. It  may  be  subdivided  into  three  dis- 
tinct kinds,  namely  the  catchwater,  or  catch-work 
plan,  the  pane  and  gutter,  and  the  ridge  and 
furrow.  All  of  these  are  distinguished  by  their 
simplicity  and  efficiency,  and  the  adoption  of  one 
or  other  depends  upon  the  physical  features  of  the 
ground.  The  catch-work  plan  is  best  adapted  in 
the  case  of  steep  or  even  hilly  grounds,  and  is  the 
cheapest  mode  of  applying  sewage.  The  ground  hav- 
ing been  first  carefully  levelled  over,  or  contoured, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  gutters  or  carriers  are 
cut  along  the  contour  lines  at  convenient  distances 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  field.  These 
carriers  are  cut  transversely  to  the  slope  of  the 
ground  and  are  perfectly  level  in  the  direction  of 
their  length.  The  sewage  being  brought  into  the 
uppermost  carrier  fills  it,  and  then  flows  over  the 
edges  on  to  the  land  into  the  lower  carrier,  and  so 
on  until  it  reaches  the  lowest  one,  which  conveys 
it  away  to  the  outlet. 


A  JIARBLE  RESTAURANT. 

ANEW  restaurant,  of  more  than  ordinary 
pretensions,  to  be  known  as  the  "  West- 
bourne,"  has  just  been  opened  in  Spring-street, 
Paddington,  opposite  the  departure  entrance  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  building  is 
entirely  constructed  of  different  kinds  of  marble. 
The  wall,  iu  rear  of  the  bar,  is  covered  with 
coloured  marbles  of  the  choicest  description. 
The  pilasters,  which  divide  this  wall  into  panels 
or  mirrors,  are  of  Spanish  jasper  marble,  with 
bronze  bases  and  capitals,  the  whole  resting  upon 
a  ground  of  green  marble,  illuminated  with  in- 
cised lines  of  gold.  Supported  by  the  capitals 
runs  a  frieze  of  bright  jasper,  with  inlaid  panels  of 
Vert  des  Alpes  marble,  and  above  this  is  a  bold 
and  massive  cornice,  carved  in  figured  Bardilla 
marble,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  an  elegant 
entablature,  bearing  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 
This  entablature  is  executed  in  Bardilla  and 
jasper,  with  panels  of  Genoa  green  marbles.  At 
each  end  of  the  cornice  is  arranged  a  circular 
pediment,  the  striking  effect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  some  elaborately  carved  festoons 
of  flowers  in  high  relief  on  a  rich  red  ground. 
The  counter  or  bar  is  constructed  entirely  of 
marble.  The  plinth,  standing  upon  a  tesselated 
pavement,  is  of  speckled  Coquille,  and  the 
moulded  base  of  Bardilla  marble.  The  pilasters 
are  of  jasper,  out  of  which  in  the  soUd 
block  have  been  wrought  circular  niches  for  the 
reception  of  bronze  figures  supporting  the  cor- 
nice. The  panels  separating  these  figures  are  of 
black  marble,  inlaid  with  green  and  jasper 
marbles  of  alternate  designs.  The  frieze  or  upper 
part  of  the  panel  is  also  of  black  marble,  relieved 
by  finely  cut  gilded  lines.  The  cornice  is  of 
Bardilla  marble,  and  the  counter  top  of  long  slabs 
of  the  same  material,  with  which  correspond  the 
tables  and  other  fittings.  The  whole  of  the 
marble  work  is  polished.  It  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Burke  and  Company,  of  War- 
wick House,  Regent  street,  under  tlje  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  A,  Evers,  of  Great  Marl- 
borough-street. 
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THE  KEW  LAW  COURTS  AXD  THE 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

WE  suppose  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Law  Courts  is  settled  at  last.  No  com- 
petition of  modern  times  has  excited  half 
as  much  interest  as  this  one.  The  character 
and  dimensions  of  the  work,  the  number  and 
reputation  of  the  architects  invited  to  com- 
pete, invested  the  matter  with  an  imusual 
interest.  After  much  discussion  and  long 
delay  the  judges  gave  their  award,  but,  instead 
of  selecting  as  the  best  the  design  of  one  of 
the  architects,  two  architects  were  selected — 
the  one  for  his  architecture,  and  the  other  for 
Lis  plan.  In  this  there  was  manifest  unfair- 
ness ;  and  the  other  competitors  naturally 
enough  demurred.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
conditions  that  two  architects  should  be 
jointly  chosen  to  superintend  the  production 
of  the  great  national  work.  Jlr.  Street  and 
ill-.  E.  W.  Barry  were  scarcely  the  two  men  to 
be  yoked  together.  In  fact,  two  men  more 
unsuitable  for  joint  action  in  such  a  matter 
could  scarcely  be  selected.  Besides,  this  de- 
cision was  made  in  the  face  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  of  barristers 
and  solicitors.  It  was  known  from  the  com- 
mencement that  Mr.  Waterhouse  had  highly 
satisfied  the  judges  and  barristers  by  his 
Assize  Courts  at  Manchester,  and  their  com- 
mittee almost  imanimousl}^  pointed  out  the 
superiority  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  plans.  So 
the  matter  was  brought  to  something  like  a 
dead  lock,  and  so  it  remained  up  to  the 
beginning  of  last  week.  A  fortnight  since 
Jlr.  BaiUie  Cochrane  brought  the  tiuestion 
before  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  suggesting  that  the  site  intended 
for  the  new  Courts  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  they  should  be  erected  on  the 
Thames  embankment.  He  and  Mr.  Montague 
Chambers,  who  followed  him,  gave  good  rea- 
sons for  this  change  of  site.  It  was,  they 
said,  more  commanding,  more  level,  less  ex- 
pensive, and  more  convenient.  It  was  urged 
that  the  site  was  not  thought  of,  because  it  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  it  was  decided  to  erect 
the  Law  Courts  in  the  Strand.  On  resthetic 
grounds  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
rearing  a  magnificent  building  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  But  it  having  been  decided  by 
the  Legislature,  after  many  discussions  and 
mature  consideration,  that  the  Strand  site  was 
the  best — after  the  houses  had  been  cleared 
away  and  hundreds  of  people  had  been  turned 
adrijft — after  £789,000  had  been  paid  for  the 
site  and  in  compensation  to  persons  inhabiting 
dwellings  thereon,  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
new  site  would  be  chosen.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, complain  of  Mr.  Cochrane  for  introduc- 
ing the  question.  Possibly  he  hastened  the 
decision,  which  will  no  doubt  be  acted  on. 

Thematter,  as  we  said,  having  been  brought 
to  something  like  a  dead  lock,  it  was  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done  to  save  the 
credit  of  all  parties.  How,  then,  was  the 
knotty  point  to  be  solved,  so  as  to  give  the 
least  disappointment  ?  Messrs.  Street  and 
Barry  could  not  be  selected  without  violating 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  original  conditions. 
Some  one  therefore  judiciously^  hit  on  the 
happy  thought  of  giving  the  Law  Courts  to 
Mr.  Street,  and  the  National  Gallery  to  Mr. 
Barry.  It  wUl  be  remembered  that  a  limited 
competition  for  a  new  National  Gallery  was 
invited  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  the 
Law  Courts,  and  that  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Barry 
■were  competitors  in  each.  The  National 
Gallery  designs  as  a  whole,  though  eight 
distinguished  architects  entered  the  field, 
were  considered  unsatisfactory,  '  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  it  was  supposed  that 
neither  of  them  would  be  selected. 
So  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the 
designs  were  submitted,  and  nothing 
having  been  done,  everyone  looked  on  the 
competition  as  barren  of  results.  It  now 
turns  out  dill'erently.  Mr.  Street  is  to  have 
the  Law  Courts,  and  Mr.  Barry  is  to  have  the 
National  Gallery,  and  so  the  matter  is  settled 


by  a  cunning  and,  let  us  hope,  a  satisfactory 
compromise.  Such  an  arrangement  is  a 
happy  stroke  of  diplomacy.  It  is  worthy  of 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  though  he  is  so 
busily  employed  in  mesmerising  his  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  we  can  scarcely 
expect  that  he  has  inspired  Lord  John 
Manners. 

Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Barry  having  the 
two  great  national  works  allotted  to  them, 
a  dithculty  remained  as  to  Mr.  Water- 
house.  There  were  two  reasons  why 
somethina:  should  be  done  for  that  gentle- 
man. The  barristers  and  solicitors  had  pro- 
nounced in  his  favour,  and  he  had  consider- 
able political  influence  at  his  back  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  strong,  in  fact,  was 
that  influence  that  many  took  it  for  granted 
from  the  first  that  Mr.  Waterhouse  would 
have  been  selected.  He,  however,  was  not 
the  only  one  who  used  what  legitimate  in- 
fluence he  could  to  obtain  the  prize.  Some  of 
the  friends  of  some  of  the  other  competitors 
whispered  in  the  ears  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  called  on  newspaper  editors  to 
point  out  the  merits  of  particular  plans.  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  therefore,  being  passed  over  in 
the  Law  Courts,  must  have  something  ;  and 
we  suppose  that  the  same  adroit  genius  who 
suggested  that  the  Gordian  knot  should  be 
cut  by  allotting  to  Mr.  Street  the  Law  Courts, 
and  to  Mr.  Barry  the  National  Gallery,  added 
that  it  would  be  well  to  apportion  to  Mr. 
Waterhouse  the  new  building  at  South  Ken- 
sington. If  Mr.  Waterhouse  is  satisfied  we  will 
not  complain.  There  are  still  two  other  names 
— those  of  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Burges — which 
some  months  since  were  on  almost  everyone's 
lips  in  connection  with  the  Law  Courts.  Mr. 
Scott,  with  his  great  reputation  and  great  in- 
fluence, was  looked  upon  as  most  likely  to  be 
selected.  In  fact,  for  some  time  the  pendulum, 
as  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  gravitated 
between  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
Neither  being  selected,  and  the  latter  having 
had  tossed  to  him,  like  a  tub  to  a  whale,  the 
South  Kensington  buildings,  something  at  all 
events  must  be  apportioned  to  Mr.  Scott.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  sure,  as  far  as  percentage 
goes,  that  Mr.  Scott  will  not  have  the  lion's 
share.  He  will,  it  appears,  be  the  architect 
for  the  new  public  offices  near  Whitehall, 
which  involves  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
public  money.  "  In  for  a  penny  in  for  a 
pound,"  as  the  old  proverb  says.  But  what 
about  Mr.  Burges  >.  We  see  no  reason,  though, 
why  Mr.  Scott  should  have  this  lion's  share 
allotted  to  him,  and  if  the  final  decision  be  not 
come  to,  we  hope  this  matter  will  receive  the 
reconsideration  of  the  Treasurj-.  ilessrs. 
Scott,  Street,  Waterhouse,  and  Barry  are  no 
longer  rival  competitors,  but  a  band  of 
brothers  in  the  public  service.  Let  each  one 
now  try  not  only  to  rival,  but  to  surpass  each 
other,  in  the  production  of  good  architecture. 


CARVED    PANELS. 

ORNAMENTAL  sculpture  or  carving  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  con- 
ventional, natural,  and  mixed  conventional  ; 
and  natural  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Gothic  give  us  examples  of  the  first.  The 
natural  reigned  supreme  in  the  works  of 
GrinlingGifibons  andin  those  of  his  followers, 
while  the  third  or  mixed  style  is  most  appa- 
rent in  the  Renaissance  and  in  some  periods  of 
Gothic.  In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  are 
to  be  found  many  examples  of  good  art  in  all 
these  classes — and  some  examples  which  show 
us  more  particularly  what  ought  to  be  avoided. 
Notably  in  this  latter  cl  iss  is  to  be  mentioned 
the  Paris  cabinet  of  M.  Fourdinois,  which  the 
"  department "  has  seen  fit  to  import,  at  some 
expense  to  the  community,  though  for  what 
reason  the  "authorities"  of  Olympus  and 
South  Kensington  only  know.  In  this 
cabinet  (which  is,  by  the  way,  an  exceedingly 
clever  bit  of  work  manipulatively)  nearly  all 
the  principles  which  guide  good  art  are  out- 


raged ;  the  carving,  instead  of  being  worked 
from  the  solid,  is  planted  as  a  partial  veneer, 
and,  as  the  planted  carving  is  frequently  in  a 
lighter  coloured  wood  than  the  ground,  the 
effect  is  in  many  instances  harsh  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  one  of  the  great  charms  of  low 
relief  (the  delicate  softening  of  the  raised  parts 
into  the  ground)  is  entirely  wanting.  This 
defect  is  seen  most  strongly  in  the  work  of 
the  lower  stage,  where  the  figures  in  light 
wood  are  pasted  against  a  dark  ground,  giving 
a  hard  stiff  look  at  the  junction,  having  con- 
vexity but  giving  no  shadow.  It  is  not  inlay, 
neither  is  it  true  carving,  but  it  apes  the  (juali- 
tiesof  both,and  formsa  hybrid  which  is  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  even  good  red  lierring. 
As  a  general  rule  carving  should  clothe  the 
construction,  but  should  not  assume  a  con- 
structive function.  Even  in  capitals,  which  are 
usually  the  most  weight-bearing  objects  for 
which  ornament  is  used,  this  rule  applies  ; 
and  the  best  will  be  that  which  has  a  definite 
constructive  bell  (it  may  be  any  shape)  indi- 
cated through  the  foliage  that  ornaments  it. 
Another  general  rule  (which,  like  the  last,  may 
be  subject  to  a  few  exceptions)  is  that  panel 
carving  should  be  finished  within  the  linuts 
of  the  panel  lines  or  mouldings,  and  should 
not  bo  suft'ered  to  shoot  beyond  them. 

J.  M.  S. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.    QUENTIX. 

THIS  noble  church  (erroneously  called  Cathe. 
dral  on  the  plate  accompanymg  our  present 
number)  is,  comparatively  to  the  other  largo 
churches  of  France,  but  little  known  to  English 
architects  ;  it,  however,  welf  deserves,  and,  in  fact, 
amply  repays  a  visit.  The  choir  with  its  chapels 
dates  back  as  far  as  1257,  but  has  been  somewhat 
altered  at  a  later  period.  The  chapefs,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  plate,  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
tirst  built,  and  are  a  fine  specimen  of  French 
Gothic.  The  clerestory  windows  of  apse  contain 
some  good  stained  glass.  St.  Quentin  also  has  a 
fine  Hotel  de  Ville,  of  the  Flemish  type,  built  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 


CABINET  MAKING  IN  ITALY. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal 
contains  some  useful  information  on  this 
question.  It  appears  that  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  is  one  of  those  industries  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  Italy  successfully  from  an  early 
period  up  to  the  present  time,  without  having 
fallen  off  in  importance  or  declined  in  any  way. 
During  the  middle  ages,  and  especially  at  the 
Renaissance,  the  national  as  well  as  foreign 
palaces,  royal  dweUings,  and  museums,  were  tilled 
with  chefs  d'ouvre  due  to  the  skill  and  taste  of 
Italian  artisans  who  were  worthy  of  the  name  of 
artists.  Although  wood  carving  in  Italy  does  not 
seem  to  have  aspired,  as  in  northern  countries,  to 
infinite  richness — and  perhaps  heaviness — of  the 
ornaments,  and  to  crowded  minuteness  of  detail, 
it  has  always  preserved  that  good  taste  in  design, 
purity  in  outline,  and  good  proportion,  which  it 
has  inherited  from  antiquity.  Sienna  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  cradfe  of  the  art,  and,  up 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  was  famous  for  its 
wood  carving.  During  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  this  art  fell  somewhat  into 
decline,  but  of  late  years  has  been  revived  by  many 
distinguished  artists.  Amongst  the  wood  carvers 
whose  rich  and  varied  works  are  an  honour  to 
Italian  industry,  must  be  mentioned  MM.  Bar- 
betti,  of  Sienna,  whose  vast  estabhshment  at 
Florence,  opened  about  three  years  ago,  employs 
upwards  of  100  workmen,  and  produces  furniture 
and  articles  of  cabinet-making  to  the  extent  of 
100,000f.  (£25,000)  per  annum.  In  Piedmont  and 
the  province  of  Genoa  a  good  deal  of  turning  is 
carried  on,  and  for  this  purpose  from  30,000  kilo- 
grammes to  40,000  kilogrammes  of  box-wood  are 
imported  yearly.  Another  important  branch  of 
industry  is  that  of  chair-malung,  at  Chiavari. 
These  chairs  are  extremely  light  and  elegant,  and 
were  formerly  imported  from  France,  under  the 
name  of  Paris  chairs  ;  at  the  present  time  they 
are  exported  to  France  instead.  The  stalls  of 
choirs,  confessionals,  baptisteries,  lecterns,  organ 
cases,  book  cases,  wainscoting,  &c.,  executed  at 
Genoa  and  Turin  will  rival  anything  of  their  kind 
that  has  been  produced  in  other  countries.    The 
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manufacture  of  common  and  cheap  furuitare  is 
likewise  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
trade  in  furniture  made  of  native  wood,  without 
veneering  or  gilding,  has  of  late  made  great  pro 
gress.  At  Milan,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
Lombardy,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  has 
made  considerable  progress.  At  Milan  alone 
there  are  thirty  manufactories,  in  which  250  men 
are  employed,  whose  earnings  range  from  l'76fr. 
to  3'5"2fr.  per  day,  and  more  than  100  children. 
"While  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  luxury 
and  of  fashion,  the  Milanese  manufacturers  make 
furniture  of  excellent  design  in  fine  woods,  such 
as  the  mahogany  and  walnut,  which  are  often 
richly  carved  ;  also  in  marquetcrie  work,  inlaid 
with  metal  in  rich  and  varied  design,  and  others 
in  fine  woods,  such  as  rosewood,  Hungarian  ash, 
enriched  with  bold  ormolu  ornaments,  with  in 
crustations  of  differently-coloured  stones,  or  with 
miniatures  in  majolica.  The  articles  manufactured 
at  Milan  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  made  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  their  form,  beauty,  and  good  taste 
of  design,  and  solidity  and  good  workmanship.  In 
various  parts  of  ihe  province  of  Milan,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monza,  Como,  Lis 
Bone,  Cesano,  Boisio,  Barlassina,  Lazzate,  Seveso, 
Mede,  this  industry  gives  employment  to  up- 
wards of  350  families,  and  the  number  of  work- 
men is  never  less  than  600  in  the  summer,  and 
exceeds  1,000  in  the  winter,  with  average  wages 
of  1  76f.  The  furniture  made  in  this  country  is 
chiefly  of  walnut,  and,  so  far  as  their  price  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  within  reach  of  all  classes  ;  that 
of  Mede  is  distinguished  for  its  cheapness.  In  the 
province  of  Brescia  there  are  seven  manufactories 
of  furniture,  producing  annually  about  400,000f 
(£16,000).  In  the  principal  towns  in  the  Veue 
tian  provinces  the  manufacture  of  furniture  is 
carried  on  to  meet  the  demand.  There  are  many 
excellent  manufacturers  at  Venice  and  Vicenza. 
In  the  provinces  of  Emilia,  Umbra,  and  the 
Marches,  a  good  deal  of  furniture  of  gilt  wood  and 
ordinary  work  is  made.  The  manufacturers  of 
Naples  execute  work  of  every  kind  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  all  classes.  The  raw  materials 
employed  in  this  manufacture  are  as  follows  : — 
Indigenous  wood,  such  as  walnut,  maple,  oak, 
cherry,  jujuh  tree,  lime  tree,  elm,  alder,  &c. ;  of 
foreign  woods — the  Indian  walnut,  ebony,  rose- 
wood, black  oak,  mahogany,  and  sandal  wood); 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  cloths,  leather,  and 
oil-cloths,  from  England,  France,  and  America,  as 
well  as  from  national  manufactories  ;  trimmings, 
principally  from  the  manufactories  of  Milan  and 
other  towns  in  Italy,  and  some  from  England, 
France,  and  Belgium  ;  varnishes,  from  France, 
England,  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  from  national 
manufactories. 


Hay ;  secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc  ;  treasurer,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Shiells,  both  re-elected  ;  librarian,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bonnar  ;  and  council,  INIessrs.  F.  C.  Sumi- 
chrast-Roussy,  Bryce,  Dick,  and  Annan. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinbukgh  Architectural  Association. — 
The  closing  meeting  of  the  tenth  session  of  this 
association  was  held  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr. 
John  C.  Hay,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  secre- 
tary read  the  annual  report,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  association  was  in  a  highly 
flourishing  condition,  twenty-four  new  members 
having  been  added  to  the  roll  during  the  session  ; 
and  that  the  business  of  the  session  had  been 
more  than  usually  interesting.  Reference  was 
made  to  a  new  feature — namely,  popular  meetings, 
introduced  experimentally  for  the  first  time  ;  and, 
from  the  success  which  had  attended  them,  they 
were  recommended  to  be  continued  occasionally 
during  future  sessions.  From  the  treasurer's 
report,  also,  it  was  found  that  the  funds  showed 
a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the  association. 
The  president  then  delivered  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress, in  which,  after  giving  a  brief  resxi.mo  of  the 
business  of  the  session,  he  made  a  few  remarks  on 
the  principal  public  edifices  at  present  being 
erected  in  the  city,  and  concluded  by  compliment- 
ing the  members  on  the  success  of  the  p;ist 
session,  and  the  large  increase  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  membership,  and  thanked  them  for 
the  courtesy  and  good  feeling  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced during  his  tenure  of  office.  A  hearty 
Tote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Hay  for  his  ad- 
dress, and  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  ren- 
dered the  association  duiing  the  time  he  had  oc- 
cupied the  chair.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
annual  excursion  be  to  Borthwick  and  Crighton, 
and  that  it  should  takeplace on  Saturday,  the  13th 
inst.  'Ihe  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
ofijce-beart TS  ior  the  next  session  : — President, 
Mr.  Alex.  Eallantine  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  John  C. 


ARCHiEOLOGY. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archieological 
Institute  was  held  on  Friday,  General  Lefroy, 
K.A.,  in  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read,  contributed 
by  llr.  J.  Ernest  Brudenell  Bruce,  on  recent  ex- 
cavations at  Guisborough  Priory,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr .  Bruce,  complimented  that  gentle- 
man on  the  able  paper  he  had  communicated  to  the 
Institute.  General  Lefroy  then  read  a  paper  on 
the  great  cannon  of  Mahommed  II.,  lately  re- 
ceived at  'Wooln-ioh  from  the  Sultan,  and  which 
was  said  to  have  been  cast  iu  1443,  the  weight  of 
which  was  upwards  of  twenty  tons  ;  and  Sir  T. 
E.  Winuington,  Bart.,  exhibited  photographs  of 
sepulchral  slabs  recently  found  in  the  churchyard 
of  Droitwich. 

An  international  congress  of  history  and  archeo- 
logy will  assemble  at  Bonn,  between  the  13th  and 
20th  September.  An  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
and  antiquities  is  to  take  place  there  at  the  same 
time. 

A  Masonic  archseologioal  society  has  been 
established  to  elucidate  and  popularLse  the  anti- 
quities and  history  of  Freemasonry. 

M.  Lambert,  the  under  librarian  of  the  semi- 
nary at  Toulouse,  has  just  discovered  at  Lalande 
a  Gallo-Roman  cemetery.  It  is  situate  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  150  yards  from  the 
river.  Twenty  tombs  have  been  found,  all  formed 
in  bricks  bearing  a  monogram.  In  each  was  a 
body,  which  crumbled  to  dust  on  exposure.  The 
vault  is  to  be  reopened,  when  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  report  are  to  be  made. 


PAKLIAMENTAEY  NOTES. 

On  Friday  last,  in  the  Hou-se  of  Commonp,  Mr.  B. 
Hope  said  he  wishod  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  to  an  advertisement  which 
had  appeared,  to  the  eff-jct  that  the  materials  of 
the  colonnade,  with  the  Doric  stone  columns  and 
frieze,  of  Burlington  House,  were  to  be  sold  by 
auction.  Such  a  sale  would,  of  course,  bring  in 
a  few  miserable  pounds  to  some  department;  of 
the  Government,  but  it  would  have  the  eflect  of 
removing  from  the  metropolis  or  of  destroying  al- 
together a  work  which  had  sooie  historical  inte- 
rest and  a  considerable  amount  of  architectural 
beauty.  The  Government  might  re-erect  that 
colonnade  in  one  of  our  public  parks  or  gardens, 
or  if  they  could  not  restore  the  whole  colonnade 
they  might  at  all  events  put  up  the  archway 
He  should  protest  against  the  Vandalism  which 
would  thus  destroy  the  monuments  of  the  art 
and  of  the  history  of  our  country.  He  hoped  his 
noble  friend  would  give  them  some  aesuranct- 
that  the  building  was  not  to  be  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  that  it  would  bo  replaced 
upon  some  suitable  public  site.  Lord  J.  Man- 
ners said  he  should  be  very  happy  to  treat  in 
private  with  his  hon.  friend  in  reference  to  the 
sale  of  that  building.  Ho  was  already  in  coin- 
muuioation  with  the  member  for  Whitehaven 
(Mr.  C.  Bentiiick)  upon  the  subject,  and  if  his 
hon.  friend  who  had  addressed  to  him  that  ques- 
tioti  would  also  honour  him  with  a  visit;  hu 
should  be  glad  to  see  him,  for  he  could 
meet  his  views.  Mr.  D.  Griffith  8,iid  be 
thought  the  noble  lord  ought  to  have  given  a 
more  serious  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  the  hon.  member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  House  had  not,  he  believed,  been 
informed  that  the  colonnade  was  to  ba  de- 
stroyed. 

The   Thames  Embankment  (Chelsea)  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

THAMES   EMBANKMENT. 

On  Friday  last  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  to  enablo  tlio 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  raise  a  loau 
LnJer  a  Treasury  guarantee  for  tlio  completion 
I  f  the  Thames  Embankment  and  Mansion-houae- 
^treet.  The  amount  of  the  loan  ho  stated  at 
£l,S5f>,000,  and  he  went  at  length  into  the 
finances  of  the  Board  to  show  that  Ihe  Treasury 
had  ample  security  for  this  guarantee.  Tliis 
j  security  consisted  in  the  metropolitan  ratcp,  the 


surplus  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties  up  to  1882, 
the  whole  of  the  coal  and  wine  duties  between 
18S2  and  18S8,  which,  reckoned  as  a  deferred 
annuity,  he  valued  at  £Gti  0,000,  and  the  pro- 
perty abutting  on  the  Mansion-house,  which  was 
worth  at  least  £1,300,000,  and  these,  all  taken 
together,  the  Chancellor  insisted,  offered  ample 
security  for  both  capital  and  interest.  He  men- 
tioned, too,  that  while  the  original  estimates  fop 
these  works  were  £4,935,000,  and  the  revised 
estimate  £5,508,000,  the  actual  revenue  applic- 
able to  them  which  would  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Board  amounted  to  £5,062,000.  The 
bill  was  not  opposed,  but  it  led  to  some  discus- 
sion, in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Goschen,  while 
approving  the  measure,  criticised  sharply  the 
mode  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
presents  its  accounts  to  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Ayrton  indulged  himself  in  one  of  his  usual  on- 
slaughts on  the  Board  of  Woiks  and  in  a  charac- 
teristic laudation  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Select 
Committee  (where  he  had  been  a  prominent 
member),  which,  if  its  recommendations  had 
been  attended  to  by  the  House,  would  have  put 
the  Board  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  Mr. 
Harvey  Lewis  and  Mr.  Tite  also  supported  the 
bill,  but  before  it  could  be  read  a  second  lime 
the  Iluuse  was  counted  out  at  20  minutes  to  10 
o'clock. 


^iiilbliig  Intelligence. 


0HUBCHE3  AND  CHAPELS. 
The  Dean  and  C  hapter  of  York  have  generously 
offered  to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  Castlegate,  in  that  city.  Mr.  But- 
terfield  has  been  engaged  in  a  personal  investi- 
gation of  the  many  architectural  features  which 
the  edifice  presents,  previous  to  a  prompt  com- 
mencement of  the  work, 

A  new  Congregational  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Tynemonth  on  Wednesday  week.  The  style  is 
florid  Gothic,  and  the  plan  consists  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts,  with  clerestories  on 
either  side.  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Tynemoutb,  the 
contractor. 

Tuo  foundation  stone  of  a  new  United  Presby. 
terian  Chapel  at  Hamilton,  N.B.,  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week.  The  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  English,  and  it  will  seat  570  persons,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,250.  Mr.  Baldie,  of  Glasgow,  is  the 
architect. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Independent 
Chapel  was  laid  atMaesbury,  near  Oswestry,  last 
week.  The  style  is  Gothic,  autl  it  will  ba  built 
of  pressed  bricks,  relieved  with  stone  dressings. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Spauli,  of  Oswojtry. 

St.  Paul's  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Old  Swan,  Liver- 
pool, was  opeued  for  Divine  service  hist  week. 
The  chapel  is  of  an  oblong  form.  It  contains 
460  sittings,  upwards  of  100  being  free.  The 
building  is  of  red  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
the  cost  of  the  whole,  including  land,  being  about 
£3,000.  The  architects  aie  the  Messrs.  Groan 
and  Parslow,  of  Dale-street ;  and  the  ooutraotor, 
Mr.  John  Westmoreland,  of  Islington. 

The  church  of  St.  Hilda,  at  Ampleforth,  was 
reopened  on  Sunday  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
The  old  building,  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman 
architecture,  had  become  so  dilapidated  that  it 
was  considered  quite  unsafe.  It  has  been  accor- 
dingly removed,  and  the  present  building  erected, 
all  of  inter  St  in  the  ancient  church  having  beea 
scrupulously  cared  lor  and  preserved. 

fet.  Andiew's  Church,  at  Compiegue,  built  by 
the  liberality  of  an  English  hidi,  ibr  the  use  of 
ihe  English  residents  at  that  town,  was  opened 
lately.  The  style  of  the  building,  which  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Thornton  Shiells,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  Early  English,  and  accommodatiou 
is  provided  lor  nearly  200  persons. 

Tho  parish  church  of  Tibberton,  near  \7or. 
oester,  dedicated  to  St.  Peier  and  Vincula,  h,as 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
on  Tuesday  week.  Mr.  J.  W.  Hopkins  is  the 
architect.     The  cost  is  £1,100. 

On  Monday  week  the  corner  stone  of  a  new 
Baptist  Chapel  was  lail  at  Chuioii,  mar  Accring- 
ton.  The  chapel  will  be  in  the  Italian  stylo,  ajid 
its  dimensions  72ft.  by  52ft.  uutsidf,  height 'ISft., 
and  inside  height,  36ft.  The  buiklin;,'  will  seat 
702  persons,  the  estimated  cost  is  £2,300,  and  it 
will  bo  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Turner,  architect. 
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On  Tuesday  week  Lord  Sbafteabary  laid  the 
foundation  ftone  of  a  new  church,  at  Bourne- 
mouth. The  object  of  its  erection  is  to  coun- 
teract the  efiVot  of  Catholic  teaching  and  prac- 
tice at  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Peter. 
There  will  be  1,031  sittings,  only  350  of  which 
will  be  free.  Jlessrs.  Cory  and  Ferguson  arc 
the  architects.  The  church  is  to  be  distinguished 
for  its  "Protestant  simplicity." 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Ciitherce,  near  Preston. 
The  style  is  Italian,  and  the  estimated  cost 
£2,400,  accommodation  being  provided  for  630 
persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Turner,  of 
Accrington,  and  Mr.  J.  Parry,  of  Clitheroc,  is 
the  builder. 

A  new  Eoinan  Catholic  Church  in  London, 
the  Church  of  NOtro  Dame  du  France,  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  last.  The  chnrch  is 
situate  at  tie  north-east  corner  of  Leicester- 
square,  the  building  having  been  for  a  long 
series  of  years  that  in  which  Burford's  celebrated 
panoramas  were  exhibited.  There  is  a  long 
passage  from  the  end  of  Cranborne  street,  and 
the  church  itself  lies  behind  the  east  side  of 
Leicester-place.  The  old  building  has  under- 
gone many  changes,  and  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nised by  those  who  in  times  past  derived  instruc- 
tion and  pleasure  from  Mr.  Burford's  geogra- 
phical exiibitions.  A  splendid  altar  has  been 
raised,  and  the  other  ecc  esiastical  arrangements 
have  been  carefully  attended  to  by  the  Marist 
Fatherii,  to  whom  the  mission  has  been  en- 
trusted. 

All  Saints'  Church,  C.ifton,  was  consecrated  on 
Monday  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol. 
A  Very  elaborate  set  of  plans  in  the  Transition 
Gothic  style  were  originally  prepared  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  and  there  is  room  for  hope  that 
thefe  plans  may  yet  be  realised  in  their  entirety. 
At  firet  it  was  intended  to  complete  the  erection 
for  £8,000,  bat  already  £11,000  has  been  expen- 
ded,  and  it  is  estimated  that  £8,000  more  is 
wanting.  The  original  desicn  provided  for  a 
nave  112ft.  long  and  56ft.  wide;  a  chancel  45ft- 
in  the  clear  and  24ft.  between  the  piers.  Oa 
each  side  of  the  nave  were  to  be  five  arches, 
resting  on  octagonal  piers  with  carved  capitals, 
and  over  each  arch  a  traceried  three-light  wiu. 
dew.  Unfortunately,  much  of  this  remaina  to  be 
done.  The  nave  piers  have  been  carried  up, 
but  withiu  them  a  temporary  building  has  been 
erected,  fjr  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  Divine 
worship  without  further  delay.  Ko  plaster  is 
used  on  the  walls,  the  stonework  and  mortar 
being  merely  finished  off  in  a  smooth  and  pre- 
sentable manner.  The  work,  from  the  plinth 
upward?,  has  been  executed  under  the  contract 
ot  Messrs.  J.  Davis  and  Son  ;  and  according  to 
the  present  arrangements  about  500  persons 
can  be  accommodated.  This  is  considerably  less 
than  the  building  will  hold  in  its  finished  state, 
it  being  computed  that  1,200  at  least  can  then 
find  sitting  room . 


Last  week  a  new  range  of  day  schools  was 
opened  at  Sjltaire.  The  style  is  Italian.  The 
base  of  the  building  is  in  massive  boated  and 
channelled  ashlar,  and  the  cornice  and  window 
dressings  throughout  in  boated  ushlar,  with  the 
walls  in  pitch. faced  woik.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  750  children.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  of  Bradford  and 
London. 

Bapid  progress  ia  now  being  made  with  the 
Metiopolitau  Meat  Maiket.  The  hoarding  has 
been  removed  from  the  southern  end,  and  the 
new  street  from  thence  into  St.  John-street  will 
be  opened  in  a  few  days.  The  workmen  are 
fast  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  iron 
roof  which  will  cover  the  main  thoroughfare 
between  the  northern  and  soaihern  winga.  In 
the  northern  wing  several  blocks  of  shops  are 
now  nearly  completed.  One  of  the  corner 
towers  ii  completed,  and  the  others  are  making 
rapid  progress. 

Many  well-known  shops,  comprising  a  good 
pan  of  St,  Martin's'le-Grand,  are  now  closed, 
and  condemned  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  the  new  money  order  office, 

St.  Thomas'  new  infant  schools,  Blackburn, 
have  been  recently  opened.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  built  with  stone  dressings  and  pier- 
points,  and  will  accommodate  about  400  scholars. 
They  have  been  erected  from  designs,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Bertwiatle, 
architect,  Blackburn. 


The  Victoria  Hotel,  Cboumert-road,  Peokham 
Rye,  is  being  erected  from  the  sketches  of  Mr. 
J.  Arthur,  a  well-known  draughtsman.  It  stands 
at  the  junction  of  Victoria  and  Choumert-road?, 
so  as  to  show  two  sides.  The  first  Boor  contains 
a  billiard  room,  30!t.  by  18ft.,  from  which  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  Dulwicb  and  tho  Surrey  Hills. 
The  roof  is  of  high  pitch,  which  gives  importance 
lo  the  building.  Tho  cost  will  ba  abnut  £3,500. 
The  materials  are  white  Sufi'olk  brick,  with 
Portland  stone  dressings.  Mr.  J.  Lovejoy  is  the 
builder. 

On  June  3  the  inauguration  of  the  Bradford 
Yorkshire  Institution  lor  the  Blind  took  place.  It 
has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of  North  Parade 
and  Cambridge-street,  for  the  employment  and 
instruction  of  blind  workpeople.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  plain  Gothic,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Knowles  and  Wilcock,  architects,  of 
Bradford.  Tho  building  is  four  storeys  in  height, 
and  has  a  frontage  of  60ft.  to  North  Parade,  and 
136ft.  to  Cambridge-street.  The  premises  in- 
clude a  series  of  large  workrooma  for  the  blind 
of  both  sexes,  who  are  employed  in  knitting, 
brush,  basket  and  skcp  making,  &c.,  i-c.  On  the 
ground  floorthere  is  parlour,  kitchen,  and  scullery, 
with  four  spacious  bedrooms  over,  same  for  the 
accommodation  of  resident  matron.  The  upper 
rooms  are  approached  by  open  and  separate 
staircases,  which  are  of  stone.  The  ground  floor 
also  contains  a  convenient  library,  with  shops 
and  offices  for  the  sale  of  articles  tliey  manufac- 
ture. The  following  are  the  several  contractors  : 
J.  Burnley  and  Son,  masons'  and  bricklayers' 
work;  Garforth  and  Walmsley,  carpenters'  and 
joiners' work  ;  John  Scholefield  and  Sons,  plas. 
terera'  work;  Michael  Kelson,  slaters'  work; 
Thomas  Cordingley  and  Sons,  plasterers'  work  ; 
Lishman  Lapton,  painters'  work.  Mr.  Abner 
Rhodes  was  clerk  of  works.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building,  which  has  been 
raised  by  subscription,  ia  £6,533,  and  at  the 
public  meeting  which  was  held  ou  the  eve  of 
opening  in  St.  George's  Hall,  it  was  declared  en- 
tirely free  from  debt. 


TO  C0RRESP0NDENT3. 

KOTICE.— Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  OtTR  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ub  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  process  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVE.ST  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDKQ  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
menU  for  ■■  SITU.\TIOXS  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONB 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Tweaty-foar  Words. 


Received.— 1.  M.  S.— A.  P.— H.  P.-C.  B.  A.-W.  B.— 
E.  P.— W.  and  D  —I.  51.  S  — I.  H.  S.— B.  ajid  D.— O.  W.  D. 
— W.  B.-  I.  R.  S.-R.  O.  H  — W,  J.  M.— W.  6.— I.  T.  S. 
M.  and  Sons  —J.  E.  G.— G.  C.  and  Co.— W.  E.— I.  M.  S.— 
W-  H.  R.— I.  L.  and  Son. 

Callipers. — There  is  no  such  work  or  paper  that  we 
know  of. 


Cflmspiikitte. 


PICTURE   FRAMES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BoiLDiSQ  News. 

Sir,—  I  am  glad  you  have  called  attention  to  a 
subject  much  neglected.  There  is  no  reason  for 
putting  up  with  stock  patterns,  as  all  good 
mouldings  used  by  frame  makers  are  got  out  by 
hand  with  hoUow.s  and  rounds  ;  and  I  may  men- 
tion  that  the  frame  you  notice  was  made  by  my 
frame  maker,  Jlr.  Francis  Draper,  of  Green  street, 
Qrosvenor-square,  from  a  design  I  gave  him,  at 
no  greater  cost  than  a  stock  pattern  of  equal  bize 
would  have  been. — I  am,  Ac., 

TnoM.is  Henry  Watson. 

9,  Nottingham-place,  W.,  June  8. 


LOVE  ME,  LOVE  MY  DOG. 

Sir, — Might  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Burges  that  my 
sketch  of  the  highly  comic  puppy  iu  the  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition,  which  he  classes  with  a 
unicorn  by  Pugin,  and  contrasts  with  the 
"beautifully  composed  and  drawn"  animals  by 
M.  Lameire,  is  no  invention  of  my  own,  nor  is  it 
a  drawing  to  set  forth  my  ideal  of  the  canine 
species.    It  is  simply   an  imexaggerated  repre- 


sentation of  a  ciricature  for  which  the  meiliicval 
sculptor  of  the  font  at  Bingoa  ought  to  be  held 
responsible.— I  am.  itc,  Jon.s   P.  Seodo.v. 

12,  Park  street,  Westmiuslor,  June  10. 


UTILIS.VTION  OF   W.\STE  HEAT. 

Sir,— Allow  mo  to  thank  Jlr.  Mathews  for  his  courteoai 
eiplauation,  and  to  state  that  I  sh.iU  bo  glad  to  cooperate 
with  him,  or  with  any  other  geuttemau,  who  might  hava 
a  suitable  opportuiiitv  of  thoroughly  c;irrving  out  the  pro- 
IxMed  system  of  utilisiog  wa«e  heat.  1  have  not  takou 
out  a  patent,  aud  can  claim,  therefore,  no  invidious  pri- 
vilege, but  I  am  naturally  anxious  Ihit  when  the  first 
attempt  is  maile  every  possible  precaution  should  bo  taken 
to  ensure  its  full  success.- 1  am,  itc, 

Great  Marlborough-street.         Fredk.  Edwards,  Jan. 


|ntcrt0mmiimcatioiL 


QUESTIONS, 

[S:n.]— -WniTWORTII  SCHOLAUSUIPS.  — Can  you 
please  inform  nio  if  tliero  are  likely  to  be  anv  special  con- 
ditions attached  to  competing  for  the  Whitworth  Scholar- 
ships ;  aud  if  uny  prelimiuary  examinations  will  havo  to  be 
passed  ? — W.  L. 


[S32.1— DECAY  OF  LEAD  PIPES.— A  large  quantity  of 
lead  pipe  conuecting  the  cisterns  and  w.c.'sin  a  whole  street, 
aud  on  both  sides  of  it,  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  decay  ;  and 
as  the  periodical  use  of  new  pipes  necessitates  a  serious 
deduction  from  the  rent  receipts,  I  shall  be  glatl  to  learn 
if  it  is  possible  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  what  is  probably  ths 
cause  oi  the  complaint  ?  The  cisterns  stand  at  one  end  of 
the  garden,  aud  tlie  privies  at  the  other,  a  apace  of  20ft. 
intervening.  The  water  is  supplied  by  ihe  water  companv, 
and  tlie  lengths  of  pipe  have  tho  usual  connections  at  thJir 
extremities  :  but  tliey  run  about  afoot  under  tlio  surface  of 
the  ground  for  their  whole  length,  aud  where  embedded  very 
soon  become  perfectly  honeycombed  and  worthless.  The 
appearance  they  present  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  cables  after  they  have  been  attacked  bv 
the  boring  shell  whilst  in  profundi-,  and  found  at  "  fault." 
Would  lime  have  such  oa  effect  ou  lead  piping?  The  pipes 
are  of  stout  metal. — Davey  J.  Brooks. 


[S3^.]— CEMEXT  FOR  BROKEN"  LEATHER  MA.- 
CHINE  BELTS  AND  STRAPS.— I  want  some  good  ce- 
ment for  broken  leather  machine  belts.  1  know  of  several 
that  adhere  well  enough,  but  they  do  not  wear  well.  Will 
somebody  recommend  one  that  eatisfies  both  these  condi- 
tions?—General  Joiner, 


[33l.]-COTTAGE  WALLS.— Will  Pin.  bo  thick  enough 
for  outside  and  party  walls  for  a  cottage  about  39ft  long  by 
2oft.  wide,  and  16ft,  high  from  ground  to  eaves,  to  be  built 
in  the  country  ?  Would  one  of  your  correspondents  kindly 
answer  the  above?— D.  R.  Q. 

[S35.J-STEEL  TOOLS.— Can  anyone  teU  me  how  I  can 
test  the  quality  of  fine  steel  tools?- H.  H. 


[S36.]— PLASTERING  WALLS.— How  long  atimesbould 
elapse  from  the  time  plaster  is  put  ou  a  wall  to  the  time 
when  it  would  be  safe  for  interior  decoration,  witliout  tho 
probability  of  the  decoration  being  iujured?— Clerk  of 
THE  Works. 


IS37.]— WORKING  LINES  OF  A  NtCHE. -Would  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  furnish   me   with   the  geometrical 


LI    I    +-iizi: 


■^> 


working  lines  of  a  niche,  as  per  sketch  ?  A,  ground  plan  : 
B,  width  of  opening  ;  and  C,  the  height.  By  ao  doing  they 
will  oblige — Alexandre. 


[S3S.J-RAMPING  TWI3T  AND  JOINTS  IN  STONE 
COPING. — Ibegtothauk  "S.  Lewis"  for  answering  my  que^- 
tion  (S54)  so  fully,  but  would  still  ur- 
ther  presume  on  his  kiudne.is.  In 
attempting  to  work  out  the  diagram 
on  a  larger  scale,  1  found  a  difficulty  in 
applying  the  rules  to  given  heights  and 
disUnces.  I  would,  therefore,  feel 
obliged  if  he  would  atlvi.se  mo  how  to 
act  in  thia  dilemma.  Also  how  to  Qnd 
the  jointa  in  atonocoping.  The.iccom- 
panying  sketch  will  better  explain  my  meaning.  Let  A  B 
represent  the  distance  from  wall  ;  A  C,  th*)  height  of  onti 
embankment ;  A  D  that  of  tho  other.  An  answer  to  the 
above  will  greatly  oblige— As  Amateur  Foreman. 


REPLIES. 

[S75.]— INCLINED  BARS.— Allow  me  to  inform  "Stu- 
dent"  that  directly  a  bar  is  inclined  it  loses  a  great  portion 
of  its  strength  compared  to  what  it  posiaised  when  it  was 
in  an  upright  jwaition.  Tho  bar  is  weakened  by  being  in- 
clined in  the  proportion  of  the  second  of  the  angle  of  its 
inclination  to  the  horizon.  Taking  the  first  case  mentioned 
by  "  Student,"  the  bar  has  to  withstand  a  vertical  weight 
of  10  tons.  Wrought  iron  will  bear  safely  5  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  so  that  the  area  of  the  bar  should  equal  2in, 
to  carry  the  whole  load  of  10  tons.  To  find  the  diameter, 
therefore,  we  have  to  put  it  in  termji  of  the  area.    The  area 
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of  any  round  rod  equals  in  terms  of  the  diameter.    Putting 
II  d-,  II 


A.  for  the  area,  A  =  — r 


;  — =0.7S54; 


therefore  the 


area  =  ri'  X  0.(845.     But  the  area  is  equal  to  two  square 

inches,  conte-iuently  the  diameter  d  =  "- —   Having 

shown  that  the  bar  is  weakened  by  being  inclined  in  pro- 
portion *«  the  second  of  the  angle,  it  only  remains,  after 
having  found  that  the  value  of -'  for  an  upright  bar  is  equal 
to  a  cerUin  amount,  to  multiply  this  by  the  second  of  the 
angle  to  find  the  diameter  of  it  in  its  inclined  position. — 
L.  P.  N. 


[8S2.  J -PARALLEL  RULER. -The  answer  given  to  this 
in»)uiry  last  week  I  do  not  think 
satisfactory.     Allow  me   to  sug- 

— n  ^^-"''^    ^^^   '^'^^   parallel  lines  can    be 

r  ^."^"""^ ^^0^   drawn  easily,  rapidly,  and  accu 

rately  with  a  T-siuare,  the  bladu 
of  which  is  movable,  working 
upon  a  pin  to  any  angle,  and 
secured  by  a  brass  thumbscrew. 
— W.  R.  Atkinson. 


[S24.1-WATER-WASTE  PUEVENTORS.— Every  infor- 
mation respecting  the  Water-waste  Preventora  can  bo  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Thomas  Beggs,  37,  Southampton  street* 
Strand.  The  price  of  one  of  these  machines  is  about 
£1  Itis.  Since  my  last  report  two  ailditioual  ones  have  been 
erected,  making  now  69.  I  believe  that  we  have  more  of 
these  machines  in  this  district  than  in  the  whole  of  tb 
metropiilis  combined.  They  are,  indeed,  a  great  boon  to^ 
the  poor,  and  the  water  companies  now  approve  of  them, 
and,  I  believe,  ai'o  willing  to  promote  their  use.  It  only 
requires  energy  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officers  of  health 
(which  energy  must  be  supported  by  the  local  boards)  to 
get  them  adopted  in  all  the  poor  localities,  and  so  do  away 
entirely  with  butts  and  cisterns.  They  can  be  seeu  in 
operation  in  this  distiict ;  and  if  any  person  wishes  to  see 
them  one  of  our  inspectors  will  accompany  him,  provided 
he  call  here  before  11  o'clock  a.m.— John  Liddi.k,  Office  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  Whitechapel  District,  1-'),  Great  Alie- 
street,  Whitechapel.  E. 

[824  ]  In  repl.  to  your  correspondent,  there  have  been 
several  W^ater-waste  Preventers  introduced  of  late  years, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  in  use.  One  manufacturer  told 
me  that  he  had  made  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  different  ar- 
rangements for  the  same  purpose.  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  very  instructive  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would 
give  us  a  history  of  all  such  inventions.  The  constant 
supply  of  water  to  London,  as  I  take  it,  depends  upon  the 
ability  to  put  a  stop  to  waste.  I  think  the  Waste  Preven 
tors  in  the  Whitechapel  district  are  very  efficient.  Two 
kinds  have  been  used.  The  tirst  intx'oduced  had  an  air 
chamber,  which  filled  to  the  extent  that  the  compres-sed  air 
would  allow  it,  and  it  emptied  by  a  cock  which  closed  the 
inlet  when  it  opened  the  outlet,  and  thus  prevented  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water.  One  charge  could  only  be  taken  at 
a  time.  The  cork  was  found  too  delicate  for  continuous  use 
and  hard  usage,  and  therefore  it  has  given  place  to  the 
present  arrangement,  which  is  a  service  tap.  The  following 
is  the  elevation,  plan,  and  section  : — 

Elevation.  Section. 


In  the  arrangement  not 
more  than  a  certain  ad- 
justed quantity  of  water 
c;iu  bedrawnatone  action, 
alihovigh  the  outlet  valve 
may  be  held  or  fixed  ojten  ; 
this  absolutely  prevents 
tb  the  contiimous  waste  of 
^  water,  and  is  secured  in  the 
fullottiiig     manner:  —  In 

y_  tjich  arrangement  there  are 

\  two  chan)l>ers;  the  firsf ur 

supply  chamber  is  filled  by 
meansof  a  ball  cock,  and  emptied  through  a  valve  into  the 
second  or  <lelivery  cliamber,  which  also  hasadi-schargevalve 
commanding  the  outlet :  the  two  valves  cannot  be  opened 
together  at  auy  point,  so  that  continuous  (low  or  waste  is 
prevented,  and  as  the  lever  which  actuates  the  valves  is 
weighted  so  aa  to  make  the  outlet  valve  self-closing,  the 
flow  of  water  will  cease  immediately  the  handle  is  liberated 
The  figure,  as  shown  in  elevation  and  section,  is  intended 
for  staircases',  pa-ssages,  couits,  or  such  like  positions,  and 
can  be  fjistened  against  the  wall  or  other  place  by  means  of 
the  brackets*  shown  on  elevation.  Tliis  delivers  about  two 
and  a  half  gallons  each  time.  They  are  made  in  othei  con- 
figurations, suitable  for  stand-posts,  and  the  supply  of 
sinks,  water-closets,  and  all  purposes  of  domestic  supply.  I 
find  they  are  approved  by  the  East  London  Water  Works 
andNew  RivcrCompaiiy,  and  from  either  company ,  I  appre- 
hend, particulars  as  to  i)rice,  size,  kc. ,  may  bo  obtained  -  C. 


t826,]-DOLOMITE.— Dolomite,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
the  magnesiau  limestone.  Stone  is  teniied  dolomite  when 
comp-'sed  of  carbonate  of  Hme  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  marly  equal  iiioportiuns,  and  in  a  bij:h  state  of  cryntal 
lisation.  The  in.ignesian  limestone  is  remarkable  for  ila 
varieties  throughout  its  range  in  the  geological  scale  of  this 
country  in  one  district  a  white  friable  limestone,  re- 
■emblin/  the  common  chalk;  in  another  di-ntiict,  a  hard 
yellow  crystalline  stone,  capable  of  some  degree  of  polish. 
In  the  latter  form,  it  can  only  be  termed  a  dolomite.  The 
Bolsover  limestone  is  the  best  description  of  dolomite  as  a 


building  stone.     Its  weiglit  is  1511b.  lloz  per  cubic  foot, 
and  its  chemical  analysis  is  given  as  follows  ; — 

Silica 3     6 

Carbonate  of  lime 51    1 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 40     2 

Iron  ahmiiua  1    8 

W'ater  and  loss    3    3 


100  0 
It  is  a  pale  yellow  colour,  the  iron  occurring  in  dentritic 
spots,  only  visible  when  newly  fractured.  This  limestone, 
although  "hard,  compact,  and  highly  crystalline,  is  not 
susceptible  of  the  high  degree  of  polish  that  marbles, 
porphyries,  and  granites  will  receive,  and  is  rarely  subjected 
to  tlia't  process.  Some  of  our  common  marbles  are  called 
dolomites,  a  term  which  they  may  justly  claim,  as  they  are 
laigely  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  The  term  "  dolomite  "  is  rarely  used  in  connec- 
tion with  building  materials  ;  it  is  more  a  scie^itific  term 
applied  to  geology,  and  is  derived  from  the  French  geologist 
Dtilomieu.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone may  be  considered  as  the  dolomite,  and  the  most  im- 
liortaut  works  in  this  material  in  London  are  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
in  .lerrayn  street ;  in  the  former  instance,  the  stone  is 
rapidly  perishing,  and  in  the  latter  case  it  has  withstood 
the  destructive  infiuen'zes  of  th^  atmosphere  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner.  This  is  generallyadmitted  to  be  owing  to 
care  in  selecting  the  blocks  of  stone  in  the  uuarry  ;  but  the 
secret  lies  more  in  the  fact  that  they  were  obtained  from 
the  lower  beds  in  the  quarry,  T.f.,  from  below  the  level  of 
saturation.  In  such  positions  limestones  will  absorb  the 
calcareous  matter  removed  by  disintegration  from  the 
upper  bed,  and  so  become  a  hard,  compact,  and  highly 
crystalline  material ;  one  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  and 
withstanding  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere  when  used 
as  a  building  material. — W.  S.    Nottingham. 

[■S'J6  J  — This  is  a  name  applied  to  magnesian  limestone. 
In  England,  large  depo-sits  of  this  limestone  occur  in  the 
upper  beds  of  the  permian  system,  or  that  group  of  rocks 
which  immediately  overlies  the  coal  measures.  The  prin- 
cipal deposits  occur  in  the  north-east  of  England,  extend- 
ing from  the  moutli  of  the  Tyne,  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
liou  through  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  into  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham.  These  dolomites  are  employed 
in  the  chemical  works  on  the  Tyne  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salts.  As  a  building  stone, 
the  dolomites  have  been  highly  valuable  ;  those  varieties 
being  regarded  as  most  durable  which  present  a  crystalline 
structure,  and  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia exist  in  nearly  equivalent  proportions.  The  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolsover  Moor,  in  Derbyshire, 
supplied  the  magnesian  limestone  employed  in  the  consti-uc 
tion  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament. — E.  E. 


[S27.]— NORWEGIAN  COOKING  STOVES.— In  reply 
to  your  correspondent  who  inquires  about  the  Norwegian 
Cooking  Stoves,  I  beg  to  say  there  is  daily  an  exhibition  at 
the  Polytechnic  of  an  ingenious  Norwegian  cooking  appa- 
ratus, which  virtually  cooks  the  food  placed  therein  without 
the  constant  application  of  heat  in  auy  form.  It  is  this 
probably  he  refers  to. — Secretary. 


[829.]— TELEGRAPH  POSTS.— If  "  R.  E.  P."  granted 
the  use  of  his  wall  or  top  of  his  house  to  the  telegraphic 
company  without  any  written  or  specified  conditions,  he 
cannot  well  expect  to  get  pay  or  rent  for  it,  whether  the 
company  sells  its  interest  to  the  government  or  not.  I, 
like  '■  R.  E  P.",  was  asked  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a 
telegraphic  post  on  tlie  top  of  my  house  ;  I  did  not  consent, 
however,  without  stipulating  for  a  nominal  rent,  so  the 
company  may  be  considered  my  tenant — J.  B. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

A  deputation  from  tbe  Liverpool  bricklayers  at  present 
out  on  stiiko  was  received  last  week  by  the  London 
Trades  Council,  when  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously carried  :—■' That  this  council  having  heard  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  bricklayers'  strike  at  Liver- 
pool stated  by  the  deputation,  are  of  opinion  that  it  could 
be  settled  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  masters  aod 
men  by  a  fair  and  pn)per!y  constituted  board  of  arbitration. 
We  tlierefore  instruct  the  secretary  to  write  to  the  brick 
layers'  committee  ofierinc  the  services  of  this  council  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  with  a  view 
to  bringing  the  contest  to  a  just  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment. " 

The  prevalent  rates  of  wages  for  various  trades  in  New 
York      at     present    are    the    following : -Ironraoulders, 

3  dols.  50c.  a  day  ;  bricklayers,  5  dols. ;  carpentera,  4  dols. 
to4dolM.  50c.;  blue-etone  cutters,  4  dols.  50c.;  slate  roofei-s, 

4  dols.  50c.;  stair  builders,  3  doKs.  75c.:  marble  workers, 
4  dols.  50c. ;  operative  masons,  5  dols  ;  painters,  3  dols.  60c.; 
plasterers,  5  dols.;  lahourei-s,  2 dols  50c.  to  2  dols.  75c. 
The  (luarrymen  of  West  Rutland,  Vt.,  are  on  strike 
to  procure  1  dol.  75c.  a  day.  They  get  1  dol.  60c.  at 
present. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  stained  glass  memorial  window  has  just  been  erected 
in  the  fl(»uth  chancel  aisleof  St.  Giles'  church,  Northampton. 
The  subjects  are  "Jesus  Raising  the  Widow's  Son  to  Life," 
and  "  His  commaud  to  the  Young  Alan  who  Boasted  he 
had  kept  all  the  Coiuinandmeuts."  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
Whitefriars,  were  the  artists. 

Two  stained  glass  windows  Iiave  been  inserted  in  the 
churcJi  of  St.  Michael,  Spirriergato,  York  The  subjects  are 
"  The  Meeting  of  .lesus  and  Martha,  the  sister  of  Lazarus  " 
and  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi."  They  are  both  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  of  York. 

A  painted  w  indow  (the  work  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  College  green, 
the  gift  of  an  anonymous  dunor,  h;is  been  fixed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  of  St.  John  the  Evangeli^^t  Church, 
Hedland.  In  one  of  the  lower  lights  is  a  representation  of 
our  Lord  a-s  "The  Good  Spbeherd,"  and  in  the  other  our 
Lord  is  represented  as  *'  'Jl  he  Saviour  of  the  World." 


A  bust  of  the  R  ght.  Hon.  W.  E.  (Jladstono,  by  Mr. 
Woolner,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  gallery  of  tlie  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford.  I 


LEGAL    INTELLIGEiS'CE. 

Breach  of  Bdilding  Bvk-Laws.—  At  Bristol,  en 
Saturday,  Mr.  J.  Pavey,  builder,  appeared  before  the 
magistrates  to  answe*-  an  information  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  charging  him  with  having  neglected  to  erect 
certain  parapet  walls,  thus  acting  contrai-y  to  the  3"th 
section  of  the  Improvement  Act,  I8i7  (which  provide* 
that  a  parapet  wall  should  be  built  two  feet  above  the 
slates  or  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses),  thereby  renderiug 
himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20.  From  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Pope,  surveyor,  it  appeared  that  four  houses  had  been 
built  by  defendant  on  some  land  near  Boyce's- buildings, 
Clifton,  and  the  required  parapet  wall  separating  the  roo& 
of  the  iiouseshad  not  been  built. so  that,  in  the  case  of  fire, 
there  was  notliing  to  prevent  the  flames  from  spreading  from 
one  of  the  houses  to  the  others.  Mr.  Pope,  jun.,  had  told 
Pavey  of  the  emission,  but  defendant  referred  tlie  re- 
sponsibility to  Mr.  Mathias,  for  whom  he  had  built  the 
bouses.  Tliemagiij-trates  considered  Mr.  Pavey  responsible, 
and  lined  Inm  the  full  penalty,  £20,  to  be  mitigattd  to  la. 
as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  Act  should  be  complied 
with. 

NON-FULFILMENT  OF    CONTRACT  BY    A*'FBEE    LaBOUR  " 

Man. — At  Sheffield,  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Powell,  a  master 
builder,  summoned  d,  mason  named  Owen  Crane  for  non- 
fulfilment  of  contiact.  The  defendant  was  one  of  the  men 
sent  down  to  Sheffield  by  Colonel  Maude,  secretary  of  the 
Free  Labour  Regit^tration  Society,  to  take  the  places  of  the 
masons  who  had  struck  work.  He  bad  received  from  Mr. 
Powell  the  sum  of  ICs.  as  "  sub  money  "  for  himself  and 
his  companions,  and  on  the  morning  when  the  work  wa^io 
have  been  commenced  he  fetched  away  his  tools  and  went  to 
Manchester.  The  other  men  took  a  similar  coni-se.  Tlie 
defendant  was  ordered  to  find  sureties  to  carry  out  the  con- 
tract, or  in  default  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  month  A 
''ase  for  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  was  granted  by  the 
bench 

The  RiniiT  to  put  Flowers  on  a  Gra^-e.— Ashlt  v. 
Harrls.— This  was  an  app«al  against  the  decision  of  magis 
trates  holding  a  petty  session  at  Highgate,  and  the  facta 
were  these.  The  St.  Pancras  Burial  Boaid  had  a  cemetery 
at  Finchley,  and  in  1S57  Mr.  Rowbottoni  was  buried  there 
in  a  grave  which  had  been  granted  to  his  widow  in  per- 
petuity. TherespondentwasemployedbyMrs.  Rowbottomto 
plant  flowers  uponthesurfaceof  the  grave;  but  in  July,  1S67, 
the  Burial  Boaid  lesolved  to  take  such  planting  into  theii" 
own  hands  exclusively,  and  that  in  future  no  person  not 
authorised  by  them  should  do  any  planting.  After  this  the 
respondent  went  to  set  some  seeds  upon  the  grave  ;  and  on 
that  occasion  the  appellant,  an  oflicer  of  the  board,  pre- 
vented this  being  done.  The  consequence  was  that  the  ap- 
pellant was  summoned  for  an  assault,  and  was  convicted  by  . 
the  magistrates  in  the  penalty  of  Is.  and  costs  The  ijues- 
tion  raised  for  the  Court  was  whether  the  board  had  autho- 
rity to  make  a  regulation  that  the  graves  shouUl  be  planted 
only  b}' the  persons  who  were  appointed  by  them  lor  the 
purpose.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  decision  of  the  justices  was  correct.  By  the  33d 
section  of  their  act  the  Burial  Board  had  authority,  under 
such  restrict  ons  as  they  should  think  proper,  to  sell  the 
exclusive  right  of  burial  in  perpetuity  ;  and  in  tlie  graut  to 
Mrs.  Rowbottom  they  had  not  imposedany  condition  which 
would  prevent  her  from  planting  the  grave  of  her  husband. 
She  would,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  do  this,  and  the  honrd 
had  no  power  afterwards  to  make  regulations  which  woiUd 
take  away  the  right.     Judgment  for  respondent. 

The  Thames  Oonservancv  Board  v  the  Victoria  Sya- 
TioN  AND  PiiiLico  Railwav  COMPANY. — This  was  an  action 
on  award  made  under  the  Land  Clauses  Act,  and  a.sscsaing 
the  amount  payable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  laud  taken  for  the 
building  of  the  defendants'  bridge  over  the  Thames  When 
the  case  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  trial  a 
few  days  ago,  a  verdict  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff's,  sub- 
ject to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Mr.  Serjeant  Hayues  now 
moved  fora  rule  to  enteiaverdict  for  defendants;  and  stated 
that  the  bridge  was  built  in  185S,  and  no  claim  was  made 
by  the  defendants  for  compensation  until  1S67.  He  t-ub- 
mitted  that  upon  the  true  construction  of  the  Conservancy 
Act  and  the  defendants'  private  act,  the  conclusion  was 
that  the  defendants  had  all  their  rights  imder  their  own 
act  saved  to  them,  and  liad  no  power  to  claim  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  form  of  procedure  provided  by 
the  Land  Clauses  Act.     Rule  granted. 

A  Corporation'.s  Sewering  Powers. — Tlio  corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  .some  time  ago  paved  and  sewered  a 
street  in  Ardwick,  in  exercise  of  the  powera  given  them 
by  the  Manchester  General  Improvement  Act,  ISol,  under 
which  the  cost  thereof  is  payable  by  the  owners  of  the  land 
lying  alongside  or  adjoining  the  street.  A  Mr.  Chaptuau 
was  the  owner  of  the  property  forming  the  end  of  tlio 
street,  and  was  charged  with  his  proportion  of  the  expenses, 
but  resisted  the  claim  on  the  ground  that,  aa  tlio  owner  of 
property  at  the  end  of  the  street,  he  was  under  no  liability 
to  contribute.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  decided  in 
favour  of  the  defendant,  but  the  Court  of  Common  Pleiw, 
to  which  the  case  was  carried,  has  just  given  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  corporation. 

Action  against  a  Corporation. --Pa'^'NE  v.  the  Mayor, 
Alder.men,  and  Burgesses  of  Weymouth  anh  Mei.- 
COMBE  Regis. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintiff" 
against  the  defendants  to  recover  a  sum  of  i3,50O,  being 
the  balance  alleged  to  be  due  to  him  under  a  contract 
made  with  the  defendants  in  1S5S  for  the  construction  of 
the  pier  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Weymouth.  The 
defendants  were  authorised  to  erect  the  pier,  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  known  as  the  Weymouth  and  Melconibu 
Regis  Markets  and  Pier  Act,  1S51),  and  in  i)ursuanco  of  its 
provisions,  the  corporation  made  a  (contract  with  the  plain- 
tiff" for  £11,700,  payable,  two-thirds  by  bonds  or  mortgages 
on  the  security  of  the  tolls  and  dues  of  the  pier,  and  the  re- 
maining third  portion  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  coniidetion  of  the  whole  of  the  works  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  late  engineer,  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt.  The 
pier  w.as  accordingly  finisiied  by  the  year  1851*,  the  time 
specified,  and  projierly  certified  by  the  engineer.  The  cor- 
poration had  given  the  contractor  the  bonds  or  mortgagea 
as  pruvided  by  the  contract,  but  denied  their  liability  to 
make  the  ctush  paymeuta.  on  the  grounds  that  tlie  contract 
was  ndra  vhrf,  aud  that  the  contractor  wan  bound  to  look 
to  the  pier  fund  created  by  the  special  Act  under  which  the 
pier  was  erected  aud  the  contract  made  for  the  tatisfuction 
of  his  claim.  'I'he  ptnnts  were  r<iised  in  the  case  by  way  of 
demurrer  to  the  declaration  setting  out  the  particular  con- 
tract, and  there  were  also  several  legal  and  equitable  pleafl 
pleaded  by  both  parties.  The  arguments  commenced  on 
Monday  last,  and  were  resumed  on  Wednesday.  The 
Court  took  time  to  consider  judgment. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TrE8.— Lonilon  Mechanics*  Institution.— Teclmical  Kdii- 
cation  for  Working  Men.  second  coiuso,  Prufts- 
8or  Warington  Smyth,  F.K.S. 

Pm. —London  Mechanics'  Institution. — Technical  Educa- 
tion for  Working  Men.  second  course,  iJr.  K. 
I^incaster,  F.R.S.,  "The  Employment  of 
Wast«  Material  in  theAi-tsand  Manufactures." 

7i{i,_ Architectural  Association. — Election  of  memhers 
"The  luflueuce  of  the  Crusaders  on  Western 
Art,"  T.  Wells,  Esq. 


Q\n  (Dffite  Mk 


The  Duke  of  Welliupton  has  kindly  gr.inted 
the  use  of  the  Waterloo  Gallcrj  at  Apsley  House 
to  the  Wirkir.g  Meii's  Club  auil  Institute  Unioa, 
for  a  reading  by  the  Kev.  J.  JI.  Bellew,  on  the 
18th  iust.  Mr.  Billew  has  placed  bis  ser- 
Ticesnt  the  disposal  of  the  council  of  the  union 
on  this  occasion  to  enable  them  to  raise  funds  in 
aid  of  two  of  tlio  institutions  in  Loudon  which  it 
id  the  purpose  of  that  society  to  promote. 

The  Northein  Thames  Embankment  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  and  wliicb  has  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  applying  for  powers  to  alter 
the  streets  in  communication  with  the  embank- 
ment on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  has  been 
80  amended  that  the  proposed  alterations  will 
not  interfere  in  any  way  whatever  with  the 
Savoy  Chapel  or  the  burial  ground  attached  to 
it,  and  instead  of  the  new  street  terminating  at 
the  corner  of  Wellington  street  in  the  Strand,  it 
will  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  Lancas- 
ter-place. It  has  also  been  arranged  that  neither 
Northumberland-street  nor  Craven-street  is  to 
be  interfered  with  by  the  proposed  al'crations. 

The  workmen  employed  in  taking  down  the 
old(Georgo  Hotel,  Kirkcaldy,  have  just  brought  to 
light  a  curious  Bioue,  which  had  been  placed  iu 
a  recess  in  what  was  called  the  commercial 
room.  It  was  found  inside  of  the  plaster  and 
lath.  The  following  scroll  is  near  the  top  of  the 
Btone — "  Post  Nebula  Phoebu?,"  with  the  figures 
"21"  on  the  margin.  Unfortunately  three  or 
four  inches  are  broken  ofT  at  the  dexter  side,  so 
that  the  figures  there  are  wanting.  Beneath  the 
scroll  there  is  a  figure  of  the  sun,  and  beneath 
the  sun  a  bust,  the  lace  of  which  is  somewhat 
disfigured.  Beneath  the  bust  are  three  perpendi- 
cular belts  or  ribbons,  each  having  a  star  about 
the  centre.  There  is  besides  a  great  deal  of 
very  elaborate  workmanship  about  the   figures. 

The  idea  of  a  "flexible  theatre"  is  certainly  a 
novel  one.  A  Paris  correspondent  states  that 
he  was  some  days  since  shown  a  plan  of  a 
theatre  which  is  to  be  either  small,  large,  or 
immense,  as  may  be  required,  and  will  contain 
1,000,  2,000,  or  5,000  persons.  By  a  system  of 
movable  walls — of  couree  of  wood — the  theatre 
is  to  be  elongated  or  contracted  at  will,  just  for 
all  the  world  like  an  opera-glass. 

The  "Adelphi  Club"  is  at  length  fairly  started. 
The  building  overlooks  the  best  part  of  the 
Thames  embankment.  The  principal  room  is 
adorned  with  a  small  ceiling  painted  iu  oil,  which 
ia  being  restored  by  Mr.  Manfred  Holyoake. 

Mr.  Grove,  as  Dr.  Odling  recently  mentioned  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  first  showed  that  water 
may  he  decomposed  by  passing  steam  through  a 
platinum  tube  intensely  heated  by  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  fiame.  M.  Devillo  has  recently  shown  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  hydrogen  passes 
through  the  platinum  while  the  oxygen  is  re- 
tained in  the  tube.  M.  Deville  seems  to  have 
been  repeating  some  of  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Graham,  with  the  view  of  supoorting  his  own 
theory  of  dissociation. 

Mr.  James  Nobles,  an  engineer,  of  Pitzwilliam- 
etreet,  Sheffield,  has  greatly  improved  the  engi- 
neers' slide  rule  by  the  introduction  on  it  of 
gauge  points  for  obtaining  the  weight  of  steel 
and  wrought  iron  in  square,  round,  octagon,  and 
triangular  bars,  in  inche.=,  Sths,  lOths;  also  in 
French  lines  and  miliimetres.  On  the  back  of 
the  rule  ia  a  table  of  decimal  multipliers,  for  ob- 
taining the  wt-ight  of  steel  in  figures,  iu  inches, 
oths,  16thp,  32Dds,  eiths;  also  iu  French  lines 
and  millimetres  in  bars  of  the  above  sections. 
I  The  engineer  can  with  this  rule  obtain  his 
1  weights  without  the  trouble  of  calculating  deci- 
fflals.  These,  and  other  points  of  uaefulnesF,  ren- 
der^ these  rules  a  valuable  aequisiliou  to  the 
engineer  and  mechanic,  who  owe  Mr.  Nobles 
thanks  for  helping  to  simplify  the  work  of  calou- 
laliou. 


The  Lords  of  tho  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  have  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley, 
head  master  of  the  JIanchester  School  of  Art, 
the  first  prize  for  tho  best  report  rellrring  to 
instruction  in  art,  as  RUL'gefted  by  the  Industrial 
Arts  Committee  of  tho  Paris  Exhibition  last  year. 

John  Humphrey  Spanton,  to  whom  the  gold 
medal  was  awarded  by  tho  Koyal  Academy  in 
December  last,  has  now  had  the  honour  of  being 
elected  travelling  student  in  architecture  for  two 
years. 

The  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  of 
Engineers  made  a  visit  of  importance  to  the 
Midhnd  Kailway  Station,  King's  Cross,  on 
Friday  last.  The  works  are  indeed  well  worth 
seeing,  in  their  present  stage,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  indicate  the  character  of  the 
design  as  a  whole.  A  station  690ft.  long  is 
already  spanned  by  1-f  of  the  25  main  ribs  which 
are  to  support  its  arched  roof,  and  which,  spring- 
ing from  side  to  side,  ever  the  enormous  dis- 
tance  of  2lOft.  No  roof  so  wide  has  ever  before 
been  raised. 

At  a  manufactory  at  Hanley,  StafTordshire, 
about  a  fortnight  since,  it  was  noticed  that  the 
walls  of  a  portion  of  tho  building  called  the 
"  saggar  "  house  were  gradually  falling  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  but  several  days  elapsed 
before  it  was  found  to  bo  due  to  a  seam  of  coal, 
technically  known  as  a  "smut,"  which  crops  up 
under  that  part  of  the  building,  having  become 
ignited  by  one  of  tho  flues  of  the  "saggar" 
house,  and  the  fire  had  in  all  probability  been 
smouldering  for  a  considerable  time.  A  mining 
engineer  was  consulted,  and  he  advised  that  a 
shaft  six  yards  deep  should  be  sunk  near  the 
seam,  and  the  fire  cut  off  by  driving  lateral 
galleries. 

A  correspondent  ofthe  Scntsman  ciUs attention 
to  what  he  culls  an  act  of  Vandalism.  He  says 
that  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  which  for  centuries 
marked  the  point  whence  Robert  Bruce  and  his 
followers  left  Arran,  has  lately  been  removed, 
and  used  in  the  construction,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  a  dry  stone  dyke. 

The  Daily  News,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
consistent  papers  published  iu  this  or,  we  be- 
lieve, in  any  other  country,  was  reduced  in 
price  from  3d.  to  Id.  daily  on  Monday  last.  We 
regard  this  as  a  vast  literary  enterprise,  and 
heartily  wish  it  abundant  success.  Fur  impar- 
tiality of  judgment,  breadth  of  purpose,  and 
purity  of  principle,  the  Daily  News  has  beeu  un. 
surpassed. 

A  standing  reproach  hurled  agaiust  the  intelli- 
gence and  piudence  ofthe  late  Mr.  Cobden  used 
to  be  based  upon  his  investments  in  the  Illinois 
Centra!,  which,  it  was  supposed,  had  proved  an 
utter  failure.  But  time  brings  all  things  round. 
The  Illinois  Central  shares  have  been  steadily 
rallying  of  late,  and  yesterday  were  quoted  a 
little  above  par. 

Mr.  Henry  Woekes,  R.A.,  has  been  elected 
Professor  of  Sculpture,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Westmaoott,  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Holmau  Hunt  is  about 
to  leave  England  for  the  East,  on  a  rather 
lengthy  periotl  of  absence. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  River  Wear  Commis- 
sioners  opened  their  new  docks  of  eleven  acres. 

After  an  expenditure  of  upwards  of  £0,000, 
the  plan  of  draining  the  town  of  Shrewsbury, 
adopted  by  tho  Town  Council  after  a  series  of 
discussions  upon  the  matter  extending  over 
fifteen  years,  has  turned  oat  to  be  an  utter 
failure. 

A  man  in  Morrlsania,  New  York,  recently 
sued  a  trades'  union  because  his  son  was  dis- 
charged from  employmei.t  on  account  of  its 
members  refusing  to  work  with  him,  and  gained 
his  case. 

The  Strand  Music  Hall  having  been  purchased 
by  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  ia  now  being  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  a  theatre  of  tlie  first 
class,  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  being  entrusted 
with  the  design  for  the  new  building. 


^iiteiits  far  |iibtnliDiis 

CONNECTED  WITH    THS     BUILDma    TBADK. 


Hero  Iho  invLMitor  employs  disintegrated  natural  granite 
inixod  with  clay,  together  with  pounded  glass,  lava,  or 
iron  filagu.  The  disiuU-grated  grauito  he  obtains  bv  sub- 
niiiting  fragments  of  natural  granite  to  a  strong  heat 
(about  700  deg.  or  SOO  deg.  Cent )  in  an  oven  or  f.iniace.  by 
A\hi(:h,  after  ft  Bulliciont  time,  it  becomes  dissolved  into  a 
granitic  wind,  tliy  constitiient  i.arta  of  which  quartz  or 
telspar  po».se-«>8  great  i>owei8  of  adhesion.  One  part  of 
this  granite  Hand  is  then  mixed  with  about  an  0'|ual  quan- 
tity of  iK)uiided  glass,  or  the  constituents  of  glass,  or  lava, 
or  iron  »lag.  or  a  mixture  of  all  or  any  of  them,  to  which 
IS  athled  fioiu  twenty  to  thirty  parts  of  refractory  clay,  or 
from  thirty  to  fifty  parts  of  ordinary  clav  ;  this  mixture  is 
thoroughly  kneaded  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  make  it  of  a  pasty  consistency;  it  ia  then  moulded 
to  any  form  required,  and  submitted  to  a  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  vitrify  tho  masa.  for  about  thirty-six  hours, 
«  hich  converts  it  into  a  hard  and  durable  substance  resem- 
1  >liiig  granite.  —Patent comideted. 

;i2;j9  R.  MORSOX.  Improvements  is  Keys  kor 
LuiLK.<(.     Dated  November  15,  1S07. 

Here  tlie  inventor  bores  the  barrel  of  the  key  through 
from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  obtain  an  opening  at  the  rear  end 
ofthe  barrel  within  the  key  \m>\v.  In  a  key  thua  cou- 
Btructed  the  barrel  cannot  become  choked,  as,  Vhould  any 
dirt  enter  it,  it  is  rammed  tlown  by  th-;  pin  of  tho  lock  as 
tlie  key  is  used,  until  at  hi.-it  it  passes  out  of  the  barrel  at 
tho  back. — Patent  abandoned. 


3-234    P.  M.  PARSONS.    Improvements  in  the  Manu- 
facture OF  Artificial  Granite  Suitable  for  Bcild- 

ING3,    £N0INEERING    STRUCTURES,  PAVEMENTS,  AND  OTHER 

Similar  Purposes,    (A  communication.)    Dated  Novem- 
ber 15,  1867. 


■ — ♦ — 

TENDERS. 

Granite, — The  Poplar  Guardians  have  accepted  tho 
tender  of  Jlr.  Rosa  for  l,:iOO  tons  and  .^00  tons  of  Guom:iey 
granite  spalls  at  93.  4d  and  Ss.  Sd.  per  ton  respectively. 

Birmingham. — For  additions  and  alteiationa  to  the 
schools  connected  with  the  Lozells  Congregational  Chapel. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Johnaon,  architect ;  — 

Twigg  and  Fowke £1445 

Ilatley  and  Bljoro 1415 

Corbett 140S 

Bennett  (accepted) 1385 

Bristol. — For  extensions,  and  transepts,  and  chancel  to 
Emmanuel  Church,  Clifton,  BrlttoL  Mr.  John  Norton, 
architect : — 

Beaven £2724 

Davis  and  Son ,,..     2665 

Thorn    2623 

Jones 2550 

Wilkina 2200 

Dimeut  (accepted) 1879 

Bristol.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  ^varehousa  for  Mr.  James 
Habgood,  in  Redcliff  street.  Mr.  S.  C.  Fripp,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

M.  Kiugstone £846 

J.  Han  13. 792 

J.  Crocker 776 

W.  Banner  (accepted) 729 

Holloway. — For  a  pair  of  houses  in  Tufiiell  Park,  Hollo- 
way.     Mr.  George  Truefitt,  architect: — 

Brass £2597 

Putman    2425 

Heushaw  2394 

Sharmau  2S80 

Carter   2340 

Williams  233T 

Bishop  2265 

Pimsdalo 22t)iJ 

Eunor  (accepted) 2192 

Leave-Sdek.— For  siuking  a  well  for  tho  New  Scliools  at 
Leavesden,  Woodside,  near  Watford,  for  the  St.  Pancras' 
Guardians  : — 

Spiller £936    5     0 

Patten S68  15    0 

Jarvine   667     0     0 

Adamson 662  10    0 

Tilley  485     0     0 

Floyd  (accepted)   453    0     0 

London.  —  For  rebuilding  Messrs.  Farrailoe  and  Sons 
warehouses  in  St.  John  street,  WestSmithfield.  Mr.  Lewis 
II,  Isaacs,  architect.  Quantitiessuppliedby  Mr.  Riddett : — 

Sewell  and  Sou £14,639 

Holland  and  Hannen 14.3S3 

Macey 11.177 

Rivett     14,103 

PhiUips 13,^87 

Perry  and  Co 13,5S9 

Patmau  and  Fotheringham 13,290 

Cooper  and  CuUum 13,250 

Webb  and  Sun 13,247 

Browne  and  Robinson  (accepted)   12,915 

London.— For  the  erection  of  Noa.  213  and  211,  Ui^por- 
street,  Islington : — 

Houses.     Party  wall. 

Grose  £1762    ...      £258 

Southcott   1695     ...        284 

Manley  and  Rogers 1598    ...         236 

Heushaw    1575    ...         275  i 

Patmau  and  Fotheringham .     1475     ...        225 

Williams 1448    ...         239 

Forrest    1365     ...        221 

Cowland 1360    ...        200 

Carter  and  Sons    1265    ...        220 

London.  -  For  a  warehouse,  Upper  Thames-street,  for 
Messrs.  Walter  vHacfarlane  and  Co.  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver, 
architect.     Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R,  0.  Harria  :— 

Piper  and  Wheelt-r £3940 

Condor  3799 

Browne  and  RobiDson 3398 

Brass 3254 

Gauuuuu  and  Sons  (accepted) 3177 

OuLTOs. — For  the  erection  of  residence  for  Mr.  E,  C. 
Copeland.     Mr.  C.  Lynam,  architect.  Stoke  on-Trent;— 

Jeffries £3300 

Inskip  (Dilhome) 3^00 

Jutton  3027 

Inskip  (Longton)   2900 

Wool  and  Flight  (accepted) 2750 
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Newark.— For  erectingWesle.vflnNortli-eiulChapel.  with 
scbool  aud  offices,  in  Lover's- lane,  Newark.  Jlr.  Chaile.. 
Baily,  aichiwct ; 


Brick  I.-iypra, 
M:i-'Oiis, 
PJa*lirrt^r», 

A  11(1 

Slaters. 


Carpentere, 

Joiners, 

Pixmibers, 

GlMzlt-rs,  ToUL 

Iroumnugers, 

and 

raiuttn. 

_         ...      £1332     0 

-         ...         1211     1 

£020    4     ...         1173  18 

510    0     ... 

_         ...         1060  10 


1271     0 


Dennett  and  Co.  ...     — 

Fretwell  — 

l^ne  (accepted) £(>44  11 

Bendei-son  (accepted)  — 

Dtike  —         ...  — 

Revised  tenders :  — 

Lane 720  14    ...  — 

Henderson —  ...         550    6 

Norwich— For  rcj-toring  and  enlarging  Do-ighty'a  Hos- 
pital, Norwich,  for  the  Charity  Trusteeji.     Jlr.  Jumea  S. 

iient'St.  City  Surveyor,  architect,     t^uantities  supplied:- 

Mitchell  aud  Walker £^409  13    0 

Wright  1810    0    0 

"Wiseman  17  0  15     0 

Downing  15<>9     0    0 

-Newham   15S0    0    0 

Gilbert  InPO    0    0 

Hood  15-20    0     0 

Aldoua  1510    0     0 

Murray 14'.'8  IS    0 

Browne  and  Bailey 1490    0    0 

Spinks   14S8    0     0 

Wilkju  and  Curtis 1476    0    0 

Nelson  1457     0    0 

Kice        1305     0     0 

"Webb 1303  12    0 

Pesge.  —  For  roads  and  sewers  on  an  estate  of  the  London 

ajid  Suburban   Land  Company.      Messrs.    Hammack  aud 

Lambert,  architects :  - 

Reddin £>5-10 

Wainuright 7600 

Benthorn '(234 

Ossiugton 7110 

Crockett    7100 

Nicholson 7080 

Mayo 7051 

Bi&h    7050 

Pound    7033 

Lawrence 6460 

Pizzey    6450 

Clark 6389 

Blooufield    6243 

Hubbard  (accepted)  5930 

Reioate.- For  a  mauBion  for  Mr.    Harvey,  at  Reigate. 

The  quantities  were  taken  out  for  Mr.  Holdsworth  : — 

Holdsworth £2442 

Baggally    2167 

Deadnian 17S4 

Ramsgate. — For  building  a  pair  of  villas  for  Mr.  Moi-ton, 

on  Lot  1  •,  '■  The  Elms."    Mr.  John  R.  CoUett,  architect  :  — 

Kelson  (accepted) £1434 

Sussex.  —  For  enclosing  Hailsham  cattle  market,  Sussex. 

R.  K.  Blesslev.  architect,  Eastbourne  :  — 

Crisfurd £1010     0 

Robson    yi7     4 

Thompson 875     0 

Stoneatreet, 806     5 

"Westcott.  —  For  houses  for  Mr.  Thomas  Paine.     Mr.  T. 

J.  Dibble,  architect :  — 

Putney £3350,  0    0 

Inkpeo 3023  14     7 

Hamblin '.827     0     0 

Lynn  aud  Dudley 2660    0    0 

WiNTHORPE. — For  additions  t-j  house  at  Winthorpe,  near 

Newark,  Notts,  for  Ui^s  Wad.    Mr.  C.  Baily.  architect  :  — 
Fretweil  (accepted)    £357  16 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bakdell  and  Sadnders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coreham, 
Wilts.— [Abvt.I 

>— 

PROPERTY  SALES. 

May  20. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  J.  J.  Clemmansand  Son. — 
Leasehold  two  houses,  No3.  10  and  12,  Bridport  place,  New 
North  road,  Hoxtou,  Jet  at  £30  each  per  annum,  term  60^ 
years  unexpired,  at  £.4  58.  each  per  annum — £6i!.'i. 

By  Messrs.  Ilofman  and  Sou. — Leasehold  residence,  No. 
1,  Neptune  villas,  Moatyu  road,  North  Brixton,  lot  at  £28 
per  annum,  term  95  years  unexpired  at  £3  15s.  per  annum 
-£250. 

By  Mr.  T,  Greenwood  — Lea'^ehold  rosidejico,  No.  3, 
Upper  Bedford  place,  Rus.sell  S'luare,  annual  value  £130, 
term  33^  years  unexpired,  at  £25  per  annum- £1,075. 

By  Mess* lu  Price  and  Clark. — Leasehold  residence,  known 
as  Warwick  house,  Crowhurst  road,  Brixton,  let  at  £70  per 
annum,  term  93^  years  unexpired  at  £5  per  annum  -  £820. 

Leasehold  resiaence,  known  as  Stanley  house,  Wiltshire 
road,  Brixton,  let  at  £75  per  aniium,  term  £4^  years  unex- 
pired, at  £11  per  annum— £820. 

By  Mr.  George  BeiTy. — Leasiehold  residence,  known  as 
Rose  Cottage,  Rose  hill,  Dorkin.*,  letat  £57  I'lS.  per  annum 
term  45  years  from  1847,  at  £5  per  annum — £1,005. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  128,  Upper  Kenningion  lane, 
let  at  £35  per  annum,  term  54  years  from  1833,  at  a  pepper- 
corn rent  -  £420. 

JUNEl. 

At  THE  Mart.— By  Mr.  W  Thompson.— Freehold  estate, 
comprii-ing  Barn  house  Farm,  Great  Bridge  hill,  Little 
Bridge  hill,  and  Farley's  Farms,  in  the  parishes  of  Shipley 
and  Thakellam,  Sussex,  containing  about  103  acres — 
£4,V00. 

Fieehold  aud  leasehold  estate,  known  as  Gratwiek  house 
and  Daw  ke's  laud,  Billinghurst,  Sussex,  containing  33a.  Or. 
26p.     Jt2,100. 

Jlne  3. 

AttheMart.— By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trint,  Watney.  and  Co. 
— Freehold  la.  Or.  'Op.  of  building  iana,  situate  at  Leather- 
head,  Surrey— £180. 

Freehold  5a.  Or.  24p.  of  building  land,  situate  aw  above— 
£770. 


By  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Rousfield.— Leasehold  two 
residences  Nos.  lOS  and  110,  Asylum  road,  Peek  ham,  pro- 
ducing £60  per  aunnm,  term  90  yeai-s  from  1851,  at  £18  per 
annum — £4i0. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  Thornbury  cott:ige,  Aner- 
ley,  Surrey,  let  at  £80  per  annmu,  term  99  yeai-s  from 
185  ',  at  ali  per  annum — £750. 

Bv  Mr.  Nightingale —Freehold  farm  homestead,  with 
cottage,  barn,  stable,  buildings,  and  8a.  Or.  25p.  of  arable 
aud  meadow  land,  situate  at  Claygate,  Surrey— £710. 

Freehold  cottage  aud  3a.  Ir.  lip.  of  orchard  aud  meadow 
laiul,  situate  as  above — £350. 

Freehold  f:u-m  homestead,  stabling,  buildings,  and  10a. 
3r,  3p.  of  orchard,  meadow,  and  garden  ground  in  the 
parishes  of  Hook  and  Cressingham,  Surrey-  £1,560.  ^ 

Freehold  three  cottages,  adjoining  above,  producing  £20 
13s.  per  annum— £3^0  . 

Freehold  la.  2r.  14p.  of  building  laud  in  the  pariah  of 
Hook.  Surrey-£340.  ,  .  ,      ,^, 

Freehold  .'a.  Or.  ISp.  of  arable  land  in  the  paiish  of  Lres- 
sinston,  Surrey— £410. 

Freehold  residence,  with  stnble,  outbuildings,  orchard, 
and  paddocks,  comprising  2a  2r.  Ip.  in  the  village  of  Hook, 
Surrey,  let  :it  £24  per  annum— £470. 

Freehold  four  tenements,  situate  as  above,  producmg 
£21  per  annum— f  100. 

Freehold  three  houses,  situate  in  the  Brighton  road,  Sur- 
bitoii,  subject  to  a  ground  lease  for  93  years  from  1863,  at 
£10  per  annum — i;i04. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  situate  in  Thames-street,  King- 
ston, let  on  lease  at  £30  per  annum— £1S0 

By  Messrs.  Candy  and  Luckiu.— Freehold  house.  No.  130, 
Barnsbury  road,  islingtou,  annual  value  £48— £700. 

By  Mr.  Robins.  -  Absolute  reversion  to  a  sixth  share  of 
£56,985  15a.  6d.  NewTliree  per  Cent.  Annuities,  aud  expec- 
tant on  the  death  of  a  lady  now  in  her  75th  year— £5,775. 

Leasehold  ground  rents  of  £17  10s.  per  annum,  secured 
on  Nob.  16,  IS,  and  20,  (^olborue-gaidens,  Keusal-road, 
term  99  years  from  1865- £390. 

Leasehold  ground  reut  of  £lO  Is.  per  annum,  secured  on 
houses  in  Soutliam  and  Eden  ham-streets,  Reusal-road,  term 
SO  years  from  1S64— £225. 

Leasehold  ground-rents  of  £27  per  annum,  secured  on 
property  in  Portobello  road,  Kensal-road— £655. 

By  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Parish  —Leasehold  shop  and  two 
cottages,  situate  at  Northumberland-heath,  Erith,  Kent, 
let  at  £35  per  annum,  teijm  20  years  unexpired,  at  £12  per 
annum — £110. 

By  Mr.  Searle. — Freehold  five  houses,  Nos.  1  to  5,  Grea 
Maze  com-t,  Bermondsey,  producing  £65  per  annum- £620. 

Freehold  four  houses,  Nos.  6  to  9,  Great  Maze-court,  pro- 
ducing i£52  per  annum— £460. 

Freehold  four  houses,  Nos.  10  to  13,  Great  Maze-court, 
producing  £52  per  annum -£480. 

Freehold  house,  No.  7,  Maze-pond,  Bermondsey,  let  at 
£2V  per  annum — i'350. 

By  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son.— Leasehold  house.  No.  12, 
Dorset-street,  Commercial- road  Eiist,  let  at  £21  93.  per 
annum,  term  94^  years  from  1S30,  at  £"  per  annum- £^0. 

Leasehold  bouse.  No.  37,  Caroline-street,  Commercial- 
road,  let  at  £21  per  annum,  term  61  years  from  1822,  at  £4 
per  annum — £60. 

Freehold  two  messuages,  Nos.  26  and  28,  Dorset  slreet, 
Commercial- road,  producing  £36  8s.  per  annum- £420. 

Freehold  houso,  No.  2 1,  Caroline- street,  Commercial-road, 
let  at  Ji21  per  annum— £265. 

Freehold  two  houses,  Nos.  30  and  32,  Caroline  street, 
Commercial  road,  producing  £33  33.  per  annum- £355. 

Freehold  four  tenements,  Nos.  3  to  6,  Brunswick-place, 
Cai'oliue-street,  producing  £52  per  annum  -£loO. 

Freehold  three  houses,  Nos.  25,  27,  and  29,  Dorset  street. 
Commercial-road,  producing  £39  per  annum— £320. 

At  the  GriLDHALL  CoFKEE-HousE- — By  Messrs.  Bennett 
and  Cooper. —Leasehold  residence,  with  stabling,  known  as 
Beddington  Lodge.  Beddiugton,  term  9d  years  from  1866, 
at  £12  per  annum — 1,1,545. 

Leasehold  residence,  No  5,  Queen's-terrace,  Kings-road, 
Windsor,  annual  value  £120.  term  97  years  from  1847,  at 
£5  8s.  id.  per  annum     £1.460. 

Freehold  residence,  with  stabling,  outbuildings,  and 
grounds  of  about  Ij  acres,  known   as  The  limes,  Romford, 

Essex— £1,330. 

^, 

COMPETITIONS. 

Abergavennv.  MoMMorTHsniRi:.— July  7.  Designs,  plans, 
&c.,  new  townhall,  corn  exchange  ofBecs;  also  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  general  market  place  and  erection  of  public 
slaughter  houses.  Premiums,  £50,  £26,  and  £10.  J.  T. 
Rutherford,  clerk  to  company. 

Belgian  Academv  of  Arts  and  Soiencks. — For  best 
Enquiry  (Essay)  and  leport  on  the  Period  at  which  Archi- 
tecture in  the  Low  Countries  became  affected  by  Italian 
iuHuonco.     Premium   l.OOOf.,  about  £40. 

BiLEOA,  Spain.— The  Municipality,  (fee,  require  designs, 
plans,  &c.,  for  a  house  of  mercy  for  lodging  the  poor,  &c. 
Premiums  £200.  £100,  and  £50  each.  F.  di  Lizardi,  124, 
Cannon-street,  EC. 

Hehtford  Cottage  Prize  Competition. —September 
]. — Design  f<jr  model  cottiiges  for  agricultural  labourers. 
Piemium  £iO.  R.  Dimsdale,  Ejo.,  M.l'.,  9,  Queen-square, 
Westminster. 

India  Office. — Forty  appoinlmeuts  in  Engineer  estab- 
lishment of  India,  open  to  competition  in  July  next.  Ap- 
plication to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  India 
Office,  S  W. 

Lincolnshire,  Lindsey. — Plans  for  the  erection  of  a 
gaol  and  house  of  correction,  J.  H.  HoUoway,  Clork  of 
the  Peace,  SpUsby. 

LivEnPOOL.  — July  1.  -  Plans  for  the  conversion  of  pro- 
perty in  Uedcross  street,  Strand-street,  ^c,  GriflithDavies, 
Esq,  manager  and  secretary,  Liverpool  Financial  Associa- 
tion (Limited),  32,  Castle  street. 

ScAKBOROUGH,  YoRKSFiiRE. — Designs,   plans,   and   esti 
mates  for  new  pier.  Premiums,  £50and  £30.   W.  E.  Wondall, 
secretary  to  Commiesiouera,  Queen  street,  Scarborough. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Aldershot. — June  24  -  For  the  erection  of  a  police 
station.  Plans  of  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  county  surveyor,  Win- 
chester.    T.  H.  Earle,  County  hall,  Winchester. 

ALDERSHOT.  — July  11. — For  painting,  paper  hanging, 
Ac,  at  Cavalry  Barracks.  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Aider- 
shot. 


Aston  Union.  — For  erection  of  new  workhouse  at  Erding- 
ton.  Mr.  G.  Thomason,  architect,  Wellington  chambers, 
Bennett's  hill,  Birmingham. 

Bampton,  Oxford.  Jxme  27.—  For  restoration  of  tran- 
septs and  lower  part  of  the  tower  of  the  parish  church. 
Architect,  Mr.  E.  Christian,  8a,  Whitehall  place,  S.  W. 

BecivENHam. — For  building  a  villa  residence,  &c.  T, 
Beesley,  architect,  14,  Whittington  terrace.  Forest  hill. 

Belfast.— Juno  28.— For  a  turret  clock.  J.  Guthrie, 
town  clerk,  Townhall. 

Belfield.— June  17.- For  the  erection  of  a  house  and 
offices.  Mr.  G.  Crickmay,  architect,  77,  St,  Thomas  street, 
Weymouth. 

Brosifield  (Sheffield).— July  14.— For  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  nf  St.  Mark.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect, 
21,  Park  square,  Leeds. 

Chertsey.  — June  lO.  -  For  the  erection  of  three  pairs  of 
semi  detached  cottages.  T.  Wonnacott,  architect.  Plana  at 
C.  Lingham's,  Guildford  street,  Chertsey. 

CommercialRoadTrust.  — June  19-  — For  broken  Guern- 
sey granite,  flints,  &c.  W.  Bilker,  clerk,  Crosby  square, 
Bishopsgate,  E.C. 

Croydon  Union.— June  16,  9  o'clock,  a.m.  For  lOflO 
tons  broken  Guernsey  granite.  A,  G.  Blake,  clerk  to 
gu-u'dians. 

D.\rtmouth,  Devon.  -Erection  of  cottage  buildings.  J. 
Birch,  16,  Beaufort- buildings.  Strand,  W.C. 

Earlestow.s. — (Loudon  aud  North-Western  Railways- 
June  17.  For  the  erection  of  additional  worksliops  at  their 
Earlestown  Waggon  Manufactory.  Stephen  Reay,  t-ecre- 
tary.  Euston  Station. 

Eastbourne. — June  19.— For  constructingaseawall,  &c. 
Colonel  C.  D.  Robertson,  Royal  Engineer  office,  Brighton. 

Eastbourne  Union. — June  25.  -For  building  new 
vagrauc  wards,  &c,    Mr.  Rumble,  Eastbourne. 

Fu  LHAM.  -  June  24. — Contract  for  broken  Guernsey 
and  Jersey  granite.  W.  Lovely,  Broadway  House,  Ham 
mersmith. 

Gateshead. — June  26.— For  the  whole  or  portion  nt 
works  in  the  erection  of  Christchurcli,  Gateshead.  Adama 
and  Kelly,  architects,  IS,  Park  row,  Leeds. 

HuDDERSFiELD, — Juue  20.— Fot  the  erection  of  tstate 
offices,  warehouses,  iSic.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect,  25, 
Park  square,  Leeds. 

Hykeham,  Lincoln.— June  16. — Erection  of  recitory, 
&c.      r.  T.  Reynolds,  Heighingtou,  Lincoln. 

India  Office.— June  15. — For  supply  of  best  British 
iron.     G.  C.  Talbot,  director  general. 

Kiddermivsteb.- June  15. — For  the  erection  of  ware- 
houses, dye  houses,  boundary  walls,  and  other  buildings,  at 
the  Waterside  Mills,  Kidderminster.  T.  D.  Baker,  archi- 
tect, Kidderminster. 

LONGDON  AND  ElDERSFIELD  ArTERTAL  DraIKAOE.  — JuRC 

17.— For  widenin/,  deepening,  and  straightening  the 
Longdon  Brook,  &c.  Frederick  Moore,  clerk,  Tewkes- 
bury. 

lVdeard  St.  L.\wrence,  ne^r  Taunton.- June  23.— 
For  repairing  aud  reseating  the  parish  church.  J.  Snattock 
and  J.  William,  churchwardens. 

Maidstune, — June  24.  — Alteration?  to  rooms  adjoining 
the  Crown  Court,  and  Second,  constructing  au  inmr  gate- 
way, <tc.,  at  the  County  prison.  F.  Russell,  clerk  of  the 
peace. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  Thames  Embank- 
ment.—Contract  No.  3.— June  18. — For  the  coustruction 
of  embankment  wall,  <&c.  J.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the  board. 
Spring-gardens,  S.W. 

MouhBV,  Lincoln. — June  25. — For  works  to  be  done  to 
the  Parsonage  house  and  outbuildings.  C.  Clitherow, 
architect,  17,  Limieus  street,  Hull. 

Newport  Pagnel. — For  works  re^iuired  to  be  done  in 
the  general  restoration  of  Pemberton  church.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Bl  nd,  Unity  buildings.  Temple  street,  Birmingham. 

New  Swi>don  (Wilt.s)  Juno  i3.  -  For  the  various 
alterations  aud  additions  to  be  made  to  the  Baptist  chapel, 
including  the  erection  of  new  schools,  itc.  Thomas  S. 
Lansdowu,  architect,  Bath-road,  Swindon. 

NobTH  WooTTON  — June  13. — For  the  restoration  of  the 
parish  chuich.  Architect,  Mr.  Christian,  8a,  Whitehall- 
place,  London. 

Pelter. — June  IS. — For  removal  aud  rebuilding  o' 
coastguard  station.     Coastguard  office,  Loudon. 

Portsmouth. — rlune  26. — For  supplying  350  to  4U0  cast- 
iron  covers  for  manholes,  &c.,  for  drains.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Greatorex,  borougli  engineer,  Landport  hall,  Arimdol 
street. 

Sherborne  Local  Board  Waterwork.s.  —  June  25.— 
1  For  providing  waterwheel,  pumps,  i>ipes  and  other 
works.  2.  For  constructing  about  <00  yards  of  brick  con- 
duit, &c.  Drawings,  iic,  Mr.  Lawsou,  3,  Westminster 
chambers,  Victoria  street,  and  Mr.  Noake,  surveyor.  Sher- 
borne.    J.  Y.  Melmoth,  clerk  to  the  board.  Sherborne. 

South  Eastern  Railway  Company.— 2,000,000  stock 
bricks.  T.  A.  Chubbe,  secretary,  Terminus,  l..ondoii- 
bridge. 

SijuTH  Hayling.— June  17. — For  the  erection  of  a  small 
Italian  villa  rcbidence.  F.  Whitakor,  architect,  3,  West- 
minster chambwrs,  Victoria  street,  S.  W. 

South  Hykeham  RtxTouY.  — June  16.— For  the  erection 
of  a  Rectory  house  and  offices  .at  South  H\kehaui,  near 
Lincoln.  James  Soppit,  arcliitect.  Tout  HUl,  Shaftofi- 
bury. 

South-Western  and  BriohtonRailway.  -  June  22.— 
For  repairs  at  the  stations  on  the  joint  line  betweo:i  Porta- 
raouth  and  Cosham.  F  J.  Macaulay,  secretary,  Waterloo 
Bridge  station. 

St.  James,  "Westminster.- June  17. —Contract  for 
general  works,  ropaii-s  of  sewers,  &.c.  G.  O.  Buzzard, 
vestry  clerk,  vestry  hall,  Piccadilly. 

St.  Martin's-in-the  Fields.- Juno  18.— For  paving  and 
repairing  the  footways  and  carriageways,  and  for  broken 
granite.     J.  Dangerfield,  vestry  clerk. 

St.  Mary,  Islington.— June  19.— For  unbroken  Guern- 
sey granite,  &c.     W.  Hicks,  clerk,  Liverpool  r(»ad. 

Swineshead.— June  8.— For  making  and  lixiug  three 
blocks  of  seating  for  the  parish  church. 

Teddington.  —June  10.  —  For  finisliiug  seven  houses  and 
premises.  Mr.  R.  C.  Fox,  Clattorn  wharf,  Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

War  Department.— Notloy,  Southampton.— For  ex- 
ternal painting,  colouring,  <fcc.  W.  C.  Iladden,  Colimol- 
Commanding,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Portsmouth. 

West  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health.— June  22.  -  For 
the  supply  of  about  1,000  yards  of  broken  granite  .0. 
Wilson,  clerk,  Hokeby  hou^e,  Stratford. 

Woolwich.— June  IS  and  19.  For  repairing  and  kesping 
in  order  the  waterclosets  in  the  barracks,  Lieut.  Col.  W. 
D.  Goflsett,  Royal  Engineer  Othce,  Woolwich. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

TO  Sl'KRESDER   IN   BASINOHALI/-STREET. 

Benjamin  Boots,  Wadhurst,  Sus-^ex,  builder,  June  18,  at 
11— George  Keeling  Byford,  Shepperlon,  brick  burner, 
June  17,  Ht  12 — Peter  Porter.  Upper  Clapton,  road  con- 
tractor,'June  24.  at  2— Frederick  Taylor,  Teddmyton, 
carpenter,  June  24,  at  2— William  James  Baker,  Lissou- 
erove  and  Grove  niewa,  carpenter— John  Leacli  Bellamy, 
Buckhurst  liill,  builder,  June  23,  at  2 — George  Large, 
Hemsworth- street,  Canning  Town,  builder,  June  29,  at  12 
—  Coolthurst  Leigb,  Isleworth,  ironmonger,  June  24, 
at  12. 

TO  SUKRENDER  IN  THE  COtTNTRY. 

Thomas  Fisher,  Kidderminster,  builder.  June  19,  at  12 
—George  Albert.  Hulbeck,  near  Leeds,  engineer.  June  22, 
at  12— Thomas  Batcbelor,  Luton,  carpenter,  June  23,  at  10 
—Henry  Scarratt,  Hanley,  painter,  July  'S,  at  11— Btioud 
Lancey  Tindel,  Heading,  engineer.  June  20,  at  10 

NOTUE8  OP   siTTISr.S    FOB  LAST    EXAMINATION. 

JooeSO.  E-  H.  Cogswell.  Hiitfield  Broad  Oak,  builder - 
June  SO  G.  W.  Bodda,  West  Croydon,  builder— June  23, 
C.  J.  Wattj^,  Norwich,  engineer— June  26,  C.  Fielding, 
Charles-Btreet.  Stepney,  builder — July  3,  F.  Foster, 
Stopaley,  Beds,  builder— June  24,  H.  Vere,  Kensington 
Park-road.  buildt;r- July  14,  X.  Olive,  Truro,  carpenter- 
July  14.  W.  Helivar,  Truro,  painter  and  glazier— June  29, 
F.  Wallis,  Nortlifleot,  builder— June  29,  C.  Pascall,  South 
Norwood,  engineer— July  10,  W.  Nunn,  HanoTer-street, 
Peckham,  builder — July  7,  W.  Hosken,  Nelson -terrace, 
Dalston.  plumber  and  glazier- JiUy  10,  C.  T.  E.  Goshawk, 
Stratford,  builder— June  10.  A.  Parkhouse,  Strand,  house- 
decorator— July  10,  S,  Peatchcott,  East  Dulwich,  builder 
— July  2,  P.  Coombea.  Liverpool,  plumber  and  painter — 
June  24,  8.  and  R.  Warich,  Askliam,  Lancashire,  joinora— 
July  15,  T.  Taylor,  Wootton  Ba-ssett,  slater  June  2(>,  M. 
}daAon,  Cambridge,  contractor  -  June  26,  C.  riumo, 
Cambridge,  painter  and  glazier- July  15,  J.  Grace,  Swan- 
bourn,  Bucks,  builder. 

PARTNERSHIPS     DISSOLVED. 

■Wightman  and  Wigbtman.  Three  Oak  lane,  Southwark, 
engineers— T.  and  E  Schotield,  Greetland.  buildt-rs — Hitcb 
and  Co.,  Ware,  brickmakei-s — Kemp  and  "Webster,  Ross, 
timbtir  merchants. 

DIVIDENDS. 

June  IS,  J.  Morris,  Oiford&treet  and  Clay-street,  builder 
—July  1,  F.  Hamilton,  Golden-lane  and  Cupid'a-court, 
engineers. 

DECLARATION     OF  *  DIVIDEND. 

Q.  E.  Mills,  Cambridge,  builder,  div.  Is.  5\d. 


LATEST  PRICKS   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TlMBSK,  dotT  1 

Te*k    loi«i£12    0  12  IC 

Qaelwc,  r*^  pine 3    5  4  15 

.,      yellow  piiie..     2  13  4     5 

8t  John  N.B.  yeUow     0    0  0    o 

QaeberOftk.  «hlt«..     S     6  S  10 

„      birch 4    IS  B     0 

„      elui    3  15  6  I  t 

Dftatxlcoak  4    0  6    0 


flr  . 


Momeiar  3    0    4    6 

Riga 3     0    3     3 

Swedish 1  17    2     8 

llMtA,Quebecr^puie  S    0    G  li) 
„      yellow  pine  ,.8060 
lAthwood.Dantzic.fm   6  10    7  10 
„      St.  Petersburg  8  10    9  10 
De»l».prC.,12ft.  byS 
by  9Ui..  duty  2b  per 
load,  drawbfCuk  2a. 
Qacbcc  wbite  spruce  IS    0  20    0 
St.Jt)hn,whiteBpruce  IS  10  16  10 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
CknMl»,  lat  qn&Uty.  17    0  IS  10 
2iid  do U     0  la    0 


per  load,  drawback.  Is. 

Archangel,  yellow  ..  £11 
St.  Petersburg,  y«L . .  10 

Finland  7 

Memel 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8 

whit«    8 

Gefle,  yeUow 10 

Soderham       9 

ChriBtiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 11 

Deck  Pl&nk,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft,  3  in 0 

PutticB  Stosk  pr  ton    6 
Oils.  Ac. 

deal,  pale per  tun   36 

Sperm  body 98 

Cod 39 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pate  3'> 

Olive,  Gftllipoli 71 

Cocoanut,  Cocbin.ton  53 

Palm.  One 4il 

Linseed    32 

RapeBeed,  Eng. pale..  34 
Cottonseed ,.  32 


0fil2    0 
0    12    0 


10  10 
10  10 


Metals, 

1»0B:— 

Welib  Ban  In  London  ....  ......  per  ton 

>»ll  Rod      do 

Hoops do 

Hoopk,  Single do 

fit&ffurdsttire  Bari do 

Bar,  In  Walea    do 

Nallroda    do 

Foundry  Pige,  at  Qlaag.  No    1     . .  do 

Bwedlih  Bub do 

Stkki,  :— 

Swodlsh  Keg,  bauunered      perton 

SwmUbIi  Faggot   do 

CoFPKa:— 

Sbe«t  A  Sheathing,  A Boita    ....per  ton 

Hunmered  Bottoms       do 

Flit  BotluuiB,  not  Hammered   .,       do 

Cake  aiid  Tough  Ingot      do 

B«l  3elect«d     do 

AottraUan    do 

TftU  Mstal Sheathing  *  Bods  ....per  lb 

Lkaj):— 

Pig,  BngUsh      per  ton 

.,    Spanish  Soft    do 

Shot,  Patent       do 

Sheet    do 

WhlU      „..,.„..„„ do 


6    5    0 

6    S    0      > 

7     6    0 

7  12    61 

8    6    0 

9    0    0  1    „, 
9     0     of"' 

8     0    0 

7    6    0 

7  15    O) 

6  10    0 

6    0    n      » 

7     6    0 

r  15     0       2i 

2  J2    3 

2  17     6  ue  t. 

10     0    0 

10  JO    ('  2i 

IE     0     0 

15  lu  0  rs 

0     0    U 

0    0     0 

^5    0    0       87    0    (i"I 


IS  10 
22  1,) 
20     0 


0    0  0-^ 

0     0  «  (    ,, 

£2  15  0  /*  21 

20  15  (')    6 


BSOnLlTB  07    A5IU10BT 

toa 


43    0     0      0    0     0 


Zisc ; — 

,.per  ton 


En«llBh  Sheet      , 

DerauiBV,  M   KooflrtgZinc    ...'.       do  26  10 

*  And  6  per  cent,  discount  ii  laid  upon  the  new  Bystem 


Speltkr  :— 

OntheSpot  „..„. per  ton  20    o 

m71ouiL>u     perbtl  6    17 

TiH  :— 

EagUshBlock      „ perton  86    0    0 

ri°      Bar   do  97    0    0 

do       Beaned   do  67     0     0 

^«      - do  94    0    0 

**»lt«    ,.» do  9110    0 


Just  Published,  Imperial  4to,  half  bound  iu  morooco,  £3  llrt., 

VILLA    AND    COTTA(iK    AKCHTTECTURE, 

SELECT  EXAMPLES  OK  COUNTRY  AN]>  SUBURBAN  RKSIDENCES  RECENTLY 
ERECTED,  with  a  Full  Descriptive  Notice  of  Each  Building. 
Thirty  Vil!;iA  and  Cottages,  the  Works  of  Nineteen  different  Architects,  iire  Illustrated  by  Hans,  Elevations,  and 
Sections,  togetl.cr  with  occasional  Perspective  Views  and  Details.    Tho  buildings  are  fully  dosoribod,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  a  stiilement  of  the  actual  cost  is  given. 

London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  44,  Paternoster- row. 
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BALE'S        SERIES. 

,  WORKS  ouBl-'ILniXG.  40. 

ACOUSTICS  of   PUBLIC    BUILDINGS; 

or  the  Science  of  Sound  »t>iiUed  to  tho  Purjwjses  ot  the  Architect  and 
the  Builder.     By  T.  K.  Smith,  M.RS.B.A.     Price  la.  6d. 

BLASTING  and  QUARRYING  of  STONE, 

lor  Building.  Ac.     By  General  Sir  Joiui  Brfir.nvNK.  Bart.  Prii  e  Is  fxl, 

BRICk   and    TILE    MAKING  :    Detailed 

Acc  uiit  ■■(  Uitf  Various  Pro'  ewes.     By  Edwarh  Dok-o».     Price  28. 

BUILDING.     The  Art   of  Building.     By 

El>wABn  DoB-sov.     Price  U  IhI. 

liUILDING  ARCHES,  PIERS,  and  BUT- 

TREt^SES.     By  W.  Bi.am>.     Is.  tkl.  „ 

CMIPENTRY  and  JOINERY,  the  RUDI- 

MENTS  of.  By  Proieasor  Rubi.'.on  aud  Thusias  Tbkikjold,  C.E. 
la.  6d. 

N.B.— Atla.1  of  Platca  illustra'iug  the  aliove.    43.  6d. 

COTTAGE  BUILDING.  By  Bruce  Allen, 
^'dOOR  locks  and  IKON  SAFES.     Their 

CoiiBtnu-tioa.  *c.     By  C.  ToMUSsoNand  R.  Mallet.     23,  M. 

DRAINAGE  of  TOWNS  and  BUILDINGS. 

By  O  D    (lEMrsEV.  C.E     '^s.  .    , 

DWELLING-HOUSES,  Erection  of,  with 

Spooitlnttii.il,  Ac.     By  S.  U.  Br.ortKa.     '2s.  M. 

FOUNDATIONS  and  CONCRETE  WORK. 

By  E.  DoBsi>s,  C.E      li*.  6d.  _„„ 

LIMES,    CEMENTS,    MORTARS,    CON- 

CBETE.  MASTICS,  ic.     By  U,  R.  BrRSErr.     Is.  6d. 

MASONRY   and   STONE-CUTTING  :  the 

Princiiilts  nf  M.iaiiiii<!  Projection,  and  their  Application  to  the  Con 
structuui  vt  Curved  Wing  Wa'la.  P'Oniea.  Oi.lique  Bridges,  and  Bon^n 
and  Outhic  V;tultiiig.  *c.     By  Edwai-d  Dubson      Qs. 

aUANlITIES    and   MEASUREMENTS  : 

How  to  Calculate  and  Take  them  in  Bricklayers',  Masons'  Plasterers', 
I'lumbera".  Painters'.  Paperhnngers'.  Guilders'.  Smiths'.  Carpenlera'. 
and  Juiner^'  Work ;  with  Rules  for  Abstracting,  &c.  By  AxFftED  C. 
Beaton      la.  n  ^  •  • 

KOOFS.     The  Principles  of  Construction  m 

the  Carrentry  and  Joinery  of  Roofs.  By  Professor  Robisok,  Pkice, 
iiud  Tredgold.     With  di  diagr»ms.     Is,  t  d. 

WAKMlNG  and  VENTILATING  Domestic 

and  Public  Buildings,  Mines,  Lighthouses.  ShiiiS,  .fee.  By  Chari.E9 
TOMLINSON.      3b. 

London  and  New  York  :  Visrutand  Co. 


UNDER  THR  PATRONAOK  OF  H.M.  THB  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  flmt  Eatibliahnient  fouiidcti  lu  England  (iu  IJU'.')  for  tho 
excluaive  nmnufacturo  of  Solid  ami  PL-ited  PAIWUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINOS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONa ;  and  8ol» 
Patentees  of  the  only  By«iteiii  ada|it«d  to  the  Eui'llah  elluuitw,  wUerwby 
the  evil*  nf  dry  tun,  aHiuNKAdK.  and  wari-iso  (bo  common  to  work 
ULUiufiiitiirtMl  iu  foreign  cliinatcn).  arc  KKfftntiALi.Y  pRKVKNiiiU.— Fo 
dejtignf.,e*.tiuiat^.4.  and  Hat  uf  marly  3<Hi  Hours,  Ac.  apply  to  TEH 
LONIniN  H.ARVUKTKY  WORKS,  llrovu-lane.  C.nuliBrwell.  8.;  or  to 
llielr  Sulo  A|;tui«,  Mt-nKp*.  Olllow  and  Co.,17(>,  Oxford-street. 

FOR  SALE,  GRANITE  KERB  PITCH- 
INGand  MACADAMISING  STONE.  Samplcn  ciu  Iw  Been 
and  prices  obtMUn-d  <in  appHcatio  n  to  Mr,  W,  J.  ScniKtl.  rcl,  tlracc- 
churchslri-ct.  Lundim.     N.B.  — Also  all  kinds  of  worked  granite. 


JOURNEYMEN  CARVERS'  TRADE 
SOCIETY  —EMPLOYERS  and  tUo  TnuU-  are  respectfully  in- 
ff.rmed  that  tho  abL.ve -ocicty  JIEIiTovcry  MONDAY  EVRSINC.  at 
the  Adam'K  Arms,  Hampntead  street.  Fitrroy- square.  N.B. — The 
Unemployed  List  can  be  seen  at  any  hour  during  the  diiy. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 
as  the  wcik  proccids  bv  the  BUILDERS  aiid  GKNF.RAL 
ADVANCE  ASt^oClATION  (Liinited  .—rnrticularsaitd  forms  of  ap- 
plication may  be  obtained  of  ihe  Secretary.- OUiceB,U0,  Cannon- 
street. 


C.  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS 

X.B. — Ue:^iglU■rs  aud  Practical  Joiner!?. 
CAMBRIDGE   HAIL.    NtWMAN    STKEET 


A  M  P  -  P  0  S  T  S— Plain  and  Ornamental 


THE  ARCHITECT'S,  ENGINEER'S,  and 
BUILDING  TRADES'  DIRECTORY.     Now   ready,  upwards 
of  900  pages,  super  royal  8vo.  handsomely  bound   in  cloth    gilt,  with 
bevelled  boards  and   red   edfres,   price  £1   li'a.     A    Business  Book  of 
Reference  for  the  various  Industries  connected  with  the  Artd  of  Con- 
struction  throughout  Euglaud.   Scotland,    and  Wales  ;  compriaing  a 
coucise  sketch  of  the  professioual  Career  of   most  of  the  leading  per- 
sons engaged  in  architecture  and  eniiiueering,  andcoutauiing  : — 
I.  I'iptitutions,  Societies,  and  Charities. 
II.  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Sculptors,  &c. 
III.  Building Tradei*  Directory. 
IT.  Towns  and  Official  Directory. 
V,  Notes  of  Patents. 
VI.  Trade  App-ndix. 
WvMkS  and  Sons,  74  ftcd  75,  Oreat  Queen-atreet.  London.  W.C. 


NKW  WORK  BY  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

JuBt  Puhli&hed,  part  I.,  in  4to,  price  -B.  6d., 

EXAMPLES  of  MUDERM  STEAM,  AIR, 
and  Ga3  ENOINE.S  of  the  most  approved  types,  aa  employed 
for  Pumping,  for  Driviuif  Machiuery,  for  Locomotion,  and  for  Agri- 
culture, mmut'-ly  and  practically  described.  Illustrated  by  working 
drawings,  and  eiubndyiDg  a  critical  account  of  all  projects  of  recent 
improvements  in  furnaces,  boilers,  and  eogiuea.  By  JoHN  Bourse, 
C.K.,  Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  5t«am  Engine,"  Ac, 

•»•  To  b;  conliQued  Monthly  and  completed  iu  24  parts,  price 
2s.  (jd  each,  forming  one  volume,  illustrated  by  about  50  plates  and 
about  •100  woodcuts. 

London  :  Longmass,  Grexn,  and  Co.,  Patemoater-row. 


"VTOTICE  to   Bargemen,   Lightermen,    and 

jAj  others,— Parties  who  may  be  willing  to  bUPPLY  and  DE- 
POSIT DRY  RUBBISH  or  DREDfiER  SI  LFF  on  the  eastern  fore- 
shore of  the  ROYAL  ARSENAL  at  Woolwich,  are  invitetl  t^  aeud  in 
terms  to  the  Inspectoi  of  Works,  Royal  Arsenal,  on  or  before  August 
1.  1;68.  Everj-  information  will  be  given  on  applicttion.  either  by 
letter  or  in  person,  at  the  Office  of  the  lutpectorof  Works,  Royal 
Arsenal.  Woolwich,  divily  (exceptiuK  9aturdaysand  Sundays),  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  a.m.  and  three  p.m. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  June  8, 1868. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c.— Combined  machine 
for  S.iwing.  Mortising,  Tenoning.  Rabetliug,  Grooving,  and 
Boring,  worked  by  nj.\uu.il  or  steam  power.  £17.  Write  for  prospectus, 
and  see  lestiiuonials  from  some  of  the  laigest  firms  in  London.— Mar- 
kall.  Patentee,  Union  Steam  Woiks,  Union-street.  Whitechapel,  E. 


TO  BUILDERS.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF, 
the  LEASE  and  GOODWILL  of  aa  old-established  BUSI- 
NESS, in  a  garrison  town,  where  a  large  buaineas  has  been  carried 
on  very  successfully  for  many  years,  the  present  pruprictor  being 
about  to  retire.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Edward 'Woodard, 
solicitor,  108.  Fencburch-slreot,  City.  E.G. 


TO  CAPITALISTS.— PARTNERSHIP  in 
BUILDING  TRADE,- By  the  retirement  of  a  partner  in  a 
well-established  tirui  in  the  metropolis  ;tu  eligible  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented for  the  eafc  iuvesluieut  of  from  *15,0li0  to  £2".0(M'.  ibo 
capital  wiU  be  secured  on  the  stock-in-tnule  and  bunoesa  iiremises. 
which  are  advantageously  situated.  The  protlts.  upon  the  average  of 
the  last  three  ye^ra,  arc  inch  as  to  afford  an  ade^niate  and  liberal 
return  for  the  investment.  A  knowledge  of  the  bUBiuesB  is  dexirabie 
but  not  ei^Belitial  -Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Messrs.  Hollingsworth. 
TyemiHU.  and  Green,  4,  Eait  Indin^avenne,  Leadeohall-street.  None 
but  principals  or  their  solicitwrs  will  be  treated  with. 


J_i  DWARF   GAS  PILLARS,   ditto  ditto. 

LAMP  BR.ACKETS.  ditto  ditto 

L.'VMPft,  in  C-',  pel.  Tin.  Iron,  and  Bras*. 
NUMBERS  for  STREET-LAMPS,  newlj  invented, 
FOUNTAIN: — Garden  and  Drinking. 
GATES   RAILINGS.  JC,  Ac. 
VASES  lor  GARDENS.  TERRACES,  &      Ac. 
A  Book  of  the  newe&t  DESIGN  S  for  ihes'-  will  befonvardedlree 
on   receipt  of  Ss  6d.  in  stamps,  woich  will  be  al'owed  on   first  order 
TURNER  .^nd  ALLEN,  Foundersaud  Contractors 
201,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET    LONDON. 


EX.\MPLE  OF  BONUSES  GIVEN  BY 

^HE    EMPEROR    LIFE    ASSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 
52,  CANNON  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C., 

To  March  31,  1867.  


1000 
600 
100 

200 


Formerly  a  Life 
i)olicy  now  pav- 
ible  at  death  oi 
11  the  foltowiutc 
number  of  years 


Or  bonus  in 
addition    to 
tbe  sum  as- 
sured. 


15 
23 


Or    cash    in 
reduction  ol 
the  next  an' 
nual  pre- 
mium. 


reduction 
of   all 
future     annual 
premiumt. 


£    a.  d. 

114    4  0 

5.{  13  0 

13    5  0 

:6    8  0 

18  11  0 


£  s.  d. 
40  17  6 
14    4    0 

6  16  6 
16  15    0 

fi    7  10 


£  1. 

4  9 

1  3 

0  17 


0    13      4 


THE  NEXT  BONUS  WILL  BE  DECLARED  IN  187U. 
A  Dividend  of  5  per  Cent.,  with  a  Bonus  of  i  per  Cent.  j»aid  to  the 
Shareholders. 
Cbi-ms  I'Mid  within  14  daysafter  proof  of  death. 
Advances  made  on  Freehold  .ind  Leasehold  Securities. 
Fire   Insurance   at  the  uauiU  rates.     Duty  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per 
Cent. 

Forms  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  &c.,   forwarded  on 
applic;ition  to 

EBENEZER  CLARKE.  Jun..  Secretary, 
5'2,  Cannon -street.  E.C. 

WHITTINGTON  LIFE    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CHIEF  OFFICE:  .17 

BRANCH  OFFICK: 


MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON. 
ii).  PICCADILLY,    MANCHESTER. 


MoDERATg  Rates  of  Premiums— especially  for  young  Uvea. 
BoNL'sKs  have  b€en  declared  in  ISBit.  It^GS,  and  1:66. 
Policies  made  payable  during  life-time 
Iktaud  akdSkcosd-cla&s  Lives  insured  on  a  new  principle. 

ALFRED  T.  BOWSER.  Manager. 


R 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC— UNPARAL- 


rpo    CONTRACTORS,    BUILDERS,  and 

X  Others— SAND,  BALLAST,  GRAVEL,  M^ULD,  and  TURF, 
of  Hrdtcl-'ss  qu'lity.  lor  SALE,  Ballast  or  mould  la.  6d.  per  load.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  Wrigglcswoith,  on  theeetate.  Trafalgar  road.  Old  Kent- 
road. 


SAW  FRAME.— For  SALE,  a  good 
SECOND  HAND  DoLR' F.  DRAL  FRAME.  WUl  cut  17in. 
deep. — S,  Worsaajn,  Jun.,  anu  Cu  ,  Manufacturers  ol  Wood  Working 
Mfwhlnery,  Oakley  Worka,  232,  Kings-road,  CheUeft,  8.W. 


_  LF.LED  NOVELTIB-* —"A  Spiritual  Adventurer. '■—Every- 
thiij"g  floating  iu  the  Air-  'The  Angel  and  the  Fluwers"— Spiritual 
ManifcsUtious  of  a  Homely  nature  :  d-illy  at  quarter  to  3  and  (iu*rl«r 
to  b— Profejisor  Pepoer  on  Faniday's  Optical  ExiwrUnenU— Georgo 
Buckland'a  Slu-slcal  Ent«rtaiunient.  ■'  The  .^Liniuis  of  C*nib,i«  ■  —  i  hw 
Autom.itic  ChesB  Pl.tyer-The  Shadow  Blondln.  -  The  Abv^iniali 
ExptOitiun.  by  Thomaa  Balnea.  Esii,,  F.B.O.S.,  daUy  at  quarter  to  2 
and  qiuuter  past  7. 

n  A  U  T  1 0  N.— B  LAKE'S      PATENT 

\J  STONK  BREAKER.  — IN  CHANCERY.- "BLAKE  v. 
ARCHER.'  November  12,  18^??  — His  Honour  tho  Vlce-C^iancellor 
Wood  having  fi-und  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaint. ffw  in  the 
above  cauw.  .-.tablinhikg  tho  vjili.iity  of  Blaki-'s  I'atent.  and  made  a 
decrcB  for  »u  Injunction  to  rtstrnin  tho  defoiidi.nU.  Mi-Mrs.  Thomaa 
Archer  and  S^n,  o(  Duuntou  Engine  Works  mar  Gateali-adou-Tyup, 
from  infringing  such  paUnt,  and  ordering  thviu  to  pay  to  tho  pUiti- 
tiffa  the  tOBtJt  of  the  eult,  all  jHirsons  are  hereby  cHutlonfd  Lgaintt 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  using  any  stone  break*  rsniiiiilartoBlakoa, 
which  have  not  been  luHUufactured  by  the  plaiutiHs.  A|.plici.lion 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  ihe  Court  of  Ch!.m.ery  for  injunctions 
againBt  all  persons  who  may  be  found  Infringing  Blake's  Patent  alter 
this  notice,— Solo  maker  in  EugUnd,  H.  R.  MARSDEN,  boho 
Foundry,  Meudow-lane.  Leeds. 


NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.— OFFICE 
for  PATENTS.  4,  Trafalgar  square.  Charing  Crosa.  Prlot«d 
luatructiotiB  (gratia)  as  to  the  coat  of  Patents  for  Great  Britain  or 
Foreign  Couutiies,  Advice  and  a»si8t4<nee  in  ciiapoaing  of  or  work, 
ing  luvcutiona.  CapiUil  provided.  Branch  Officfts  and  Agencies  In 
every  Cmtiuental  SUte,  and  in  America  E8t»bllflhed  2'»  yei*rii. 
Full  inf.jrmatiDn  aato  Expired  or  exleting  Patents  at  home  or  Abroad. 
—Apply  peiBomOly.  or  by  letWr.  to  Meaara.  PRINCE  and  CO.,Pal«i 
Oflloe  4,  Tr«ialgar-»qu*re,  Charing  Crow,  W.C. 
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WILLIAM    S.    BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 

BY    APPOINTMENT    TO  H.E.II.   THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES, 
SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  ANB  POST  PAID. 

It  coi)ttiiu3  upwards  of  700  Illustrations  of 


STKBtlNCJ  SILVER  and 

STOVES. 

TEA  TRAVS, 

TOILET  WARE, 

ELECTRO-PLATE, 

FENDERS, 

URN>".  and 

>'ICKEL  SILVER,  and 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

KETTLES, 

IRON  AND  BRASS   BED3TEADJ 

WR1TASNL\  METAL  OO0D3, 

KITCHEN  RANGES, 

CLOCKS, 

BEDDING. 

DISH  COVERi. 

LAMPS. 

TABLE  CUTLERY, 

BED- ROOM     CABINET     FURNI- 

HOT WATER  DISHES. 

GASELIERS. 

BATHS, 

TURE,  ETC., 

With  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  Large  Show  Rooms  at 
39,  OXFORD  STREET,  "W.  ;    1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4,  NEWMAN  STREET  ;    4,  5,  and  6 
PERRY'S  PLACE;  and  1,  NEWMAN  YARD,  LONDON,  W. 


4 


THE     RICHEST    ASSORTMENT    OF     CHIMNEY-PIECES     IS    AT 

WILLIAM    S.    BURTON'S. 

,,.  J.'  ejnliracea  the  following  Foreign  and  English  Mirbles  : -Italian  Statuiry,  Brocitelle  d'ltalie,  Brocatelle  d'Espa^ne,  Brocatello  Brune,  Griotte 
dlUhe,  JauneFleun,  Vert  Antique,  St.  Remis,  Blaek  and  Gold,  Black,  Rouge,  Royalc,  Vein,  &c.,  &c. ;  .and  it  includes  the  undermentioned  styles  :— 
Kenaissance,  Louis  XtV.,  Louin  XV.,  Pompadour,  Louis  XVI.,  Modemft,  \  Bulustres,  &o.,  &o.  Most  of  the  designs  are  new  ;  while  several,  from  their 
rich  and  exquisite  sculpture,  are  veritable  works  of  art.  A  complete  assortment  of  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney-pieces  is  also  on  show,  including  many 
elegant  designs.    The  prices  range  from  £1  128.  to  jCl  00. 
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SCULPTURE  IM  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

HOWEVER  opinions  may  differ  about  the 
merits  of  the  paintitigs  in  the  Ivoyal 
Acudemy  exhibition,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  humiliating  character  of  the 
Sculpture  Department,  which,  as  regards  both 
purpose  and  achievement,  surpasses  in  reck- 
less demerit  that  of  any  previous  display  of 
the  kind  within  our  memory.  It  requires,  at 
the  least,  no  slight  effort  of  resolution  to  de- 
scend to  the  cellars  to  which  the  productions 
of  the  plastic  art  are  consigned  ;  and  when  the 
grim  array  of  libellous  effigies,  from  stolid 
bust  to  colossal  memorial,  with  all  the  inter- 
mediate variety  of  poetic  and  puerile  conceit, 
bre.iks  upon  the  eye,  the  irresistible  impulse 
is  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and  postpone  to 
another  day  the  irksome  and  ill-rewarded 
duty  of  critical  inspection.  Thus  it  has 
happened  that  in  our  own  case  five  or  six 
several  visits  have  been  made  to  the  Academic 
dungeon  before  we  could  collect  the  materials 
and  compose  our  thoughts  for  the  following 
notice. 

Making  our  way  up  the  steps  after  our  last 
visit-— which  we  hope  will  indeed  be  the  last 
to  this  unpleasant  hole — it  occurred  to  us  to 
inquire  how  it  should  be  that  the  noble  art  of 
sculpture,  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  fine  arts, 
should  have  sunk  so  very  low  as  to  be  almost 
beneath  notice  and  beyond  hope,  whilst  her 
inore  gaudy  sister  still  flaunted  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  and  had  her  indiscreet  ad- 
mirers by  the  thousand.  The  answer  was  not 
long  in  suggesting  itself.  The  secret  of  the 
decline  both  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the 
present  day  is  the  want  of  poetic  inspiration 
in  both,  compelling  a  descent  to  trivial  and 
vulgar  themes.  In  painting,  this  deficiency 
may  be  compensated  to  the  ignorant  observer 
by  the  attractions  of  colour,  the  trick  of 
atmospheric  effects,  startling  dispositions  of 
perspective,  and  last,  not  least,  the  rich 
paraphernalia  of  costume  and  other  accesso- 
ries which  may  be  made  to  fill  up  the  void  of 
an  empty  conception  ad  libitum.  In  sculp- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  the  artist  has  a  hard, 
colourless,  inert  material  to  deal  with,  which 
genius  alone  can  invest  with  softne.ss,  mobility, 
and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  which  may 
almost  supply  the  place  of  colour — a  material 
whiter  than  the  pallor  of  death,  which  the  in- 
spired hand  of  the  poetic  artificer  alone  can 
fashion  into  the  similitude  of  humanity,  with 
features  endowed  with  intellect,  feeling,  sen- 
timent, all,  in  short,  but  speech  and  sight, 
yet  eloquent  in  their  blindness  and  their 
silence,  and  appealing  as  a  passive  but  un- 
erring medium  to  the  sympathetic  recognition 
of  the  beholder.  It  was  by  this  magic  power 
that  the  Greeks  absolutely  realised  an  entire 
mythology  in  marble,  each  personage  of  which 
had  its  unmistakable  individuality  as  to 
proportions,  build,  carriage,  feature,  and  ex- 
pression, becoming,  in  short,  a  type  of  its 
kind,  according  to  the  special  attributes  of  the 
ideal  divinity  ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  this  power, 
and  for  want  of  worthy  purpose  for  its  use, 
that  the  degenerate  moulder  and  carver  of 
the  present  age  aspires  at  most  to  the  imi- 
tation of  the  more  salient  features  of  each 
vulgar  patron,  and,  discouraged  too  often  by 
the  unpleasing  result,  seeks  relaxation  and 
occasional  attraction  by  the  introduction  of 
animals  of  the  lower  order,  still  life,  extra- 
vagant costumes,  furniture,  &c.  In  a  word, 
all  the  offences  and  weaknesses  of  portraiture 
and  genre,  which  pass  muster  with  the  idle 
multitude  on  canvas,  are  now  imported  into 
the  simpler  and  grander  province  of  sculpture, 
perverting  its  noble  resources  to  the  basest 
uses.    Nor  is  this  all.    We  have  only  spoken  of 


the  evil  in  principle,  not  tlie  practical  results. 
One  might  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  sculjiture, 
in  its  original  great  scope  and  purpose,  being 
extinct  amongst  us— its  lifo,  in  fact,  being 
gone— the  art  itself  might  die,  or  pa-ss  into 
desuetude.  But  not  so.  It  liappcns  that  the 
plastic  art  having  in  its  mechanic  application 
but  one  requirement  to  fulfil,  that  of  repre- 
senting form,  and  the  modelling  of  form  being, 
with  a  little  practice,  one  of  the  easiest  things 
possible — witness  the  Tussaud  Gallery  and 
the  models  in  tlie  hairdressers'  shops — the 
manufacture  of  statuettes  in  every  variety  ot 
extravagance  and  execrable  taste  for  the 
ailornment,of  cockney  villas  becomes  a  pro- 
lific source  of  scandal  and  annoyance :  and 
hence,  with  the  addition  of  the  portrait  bust 
and  the  portrait  group  business,  the  profitable 
employment  of  the  so-called  sculptor,  and  the 
degradation  of  his  art. 

But,revenous  a  nos  moufons,let  us, go  through 
the  hundredth  exhibition  of  sculpture  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  as  it  is  provided  for  us.  We 
observe,  en  passant,  that  two  sculptor  acade- 
micians, IMessrs.  Foley  and  Westmacott,  are 
altogether  unrepresented  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Looking  to  the  solid  considerations 
which  one,  at  any  rate,  if  not  both,  of  these 
gentlemen  has  the  pleasure  of  enjoying,  in  the 
shape  of  ample  testimonial  and  portrait  com- 
missions, their  absence  from  the  competitive 
display  which  many  of  their  fellows  aspire  to 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  without  any 
disparagement  of  the  status  and  success 
achieved  by  them  in  their  calling. 

Conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  central 
cell  is  the  model  of  a  colossal  group  of  Her 
Majesty  and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  habited 
"in  early  Saxon  costume,"  which  has  been 
executed  in  marble  by  Mr.  Theed,  and 
erected  at  AVindsor  Castle.  We  confess  our- 
selves somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
rationale  of  this  spacious  performance.  The 
motto  appended  is — 

Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  waj . 

The  Queen  is  represented  resting  her  right 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince,  and  look- 
ing up  to  him  with  an  expression  of  devoted 
love,  while  he  grasps  her  left  hand  and  points 
upwards,  as  to  "another  and  a  better  world." 
Supposing  this  to  be  txpost  mortem  "  testimo- 
nial," the  idea  of  associating  the  living  with 
the  dead  is  an  incongruity  too  obvious  to  need 
dilating  upon.  There  is  a  parallel,  in  poetic 
story,  in  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his 
father's  ghost ;  but  Shakspcare  in  this  case 
did  not  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  bringing  the 
'figures  into  contact.  In  pictorial  treatment 
they  might  be,  as  they  have  been,  repre- 
sented with  equal  substantiality ;  but  the 
only  way  in  which  the  difficult}'  might 
properly  have  been  .got  over  in  the  vehicle  of 
sculpture  would  have  been  to  have  repre- 
sented the  apparition  of  the  deceased  in  relief, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  living, 
which,  treated  in  the  round,  might  have 
reverentially  and  lovingly  followed,  as  it  were, 
into  the  recesses  of  the  marble.  Add  to  this 
that,  whilst  the  face  of  the  Queen,  in  Mr. 
Theed's  work,  is  marked  with  much  of  the 
womanly  feeling  which  might  befit  the  sup- 
posed occasion,  that  of  the  Prince  is  sadly 
deficient  in  the  intellectuality  and  dignity 
with  which  such  a  presentment  ought  to  have 
been  invested. 

In  connection  v.'ith  the  late  Prince,  we  are 
favoured  with  two  colossal  bronze  figures,  in- 
tended to  be  placed  upon  "  the  Prince  Con- 
sort National  Memorial "  in  Hyde  Park.  We 
can  only  hope,  in  the  interests  of  metro- 
politan art,  that  the  other  decorations  in- 
tended for  that  extensive  and  costly  mauso- 
leum may  be  more  successful  than  these. 
In  the  "Astronomy,"  by  Mr.  H.  Armstead, 
we  have  a  colossal,  heavily  draped  female 
figure,  looking  down  upon  a  globe  which  she 
holds  in  her  hand.  With  the  sole  exception 
that  the  globe  in  question  is,  upon  examina- 
tion, found  to  be  marked  with  the  lines  appro- 
priated to  the  celestial  sphere,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  whole  composition  which  might 


not  have  been  more  appropriate  to  the  genius 
of  tieography  than  that  ot  Astronomy.  The 
>:ompanion  figure,  V)y  Mr.  J.  B.  Philip,  re- 
presents "  Geology,"  who  also  grasps  a  globe, 
the  outer  crust  of  which  is  partly  fractured, 
and  who  looks  upward,  instead  of  downward. 
Which  is  "Astronomy"  and  wliich  "Geo- 
logy '■  any  uninitiated  spectator  might  well  in- 
quire, and  the  apt  reply  would  be  that  of  the 
Waterloo  showman,  touching  the  identity  of 
Napoleon  and  Wellington — "  wliich  everyou 
please,  my  little  dear. ' 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  has  favoured 
Mr.  .1.  I*].  Boem  with  a  sitting,  on  horseback, 
in  his  full  equipments  as  "  Master  of  Hounds," 
the  latter  of  which,  including  riding  whip, 
top  boots,  &c,,  are  conscientiously  repro- 
duced. Opposite  this  interesting  sporting 
testimonial  the  same  artist  exliibits  "  The 
Hunter  of  Early  Days,"  a  rough  customer 
indeed,  seated,  spear  in  hand,  upon  a  shaggy 
pony,  with  a  rough  broken  ground  beneath. 
The  artist  ought  to  have  been  aware  that, 
although  a  well-fitting  hunting  coat  and  a 
pair  of  well-fitting  boots  miglit  be  success- 
fully reproduced  by  a  modern  Phidias,  the 
ragged  surfaces  which  he  deals  with  in  the 
companion  subject  are  utterly  inappropriate  to 
sculptural  treatment.  Nevertheless,  reduced 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  statuette,  and  brought 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Art 
Union,  as  a  prize  for  its  subscribers,  this  is 
just  the  thing  which  might  have  a  certain 
success. 

In  poetic  art  there  are  few  attempts,  and 
those  serving  only  to  exemplify  how  true  are 
our  preceding  remarks  upon  the  extinction  of 
poetry  amongst  us.  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall, 
R.A.,  presents  to  us  a  semi-nude  common- 
place model,  with  an  arrow  in  her  hand, 
which  he  denominates  "  Psyche  ; "  but  there 
is  none  of  the  soul  of  Cupid's  hapless  victim 
in  the  expression,  and  even  the  conventional 
wing.s,  emblematic  of  the  soul's  evanescent 
character,  are  wanting.  Still  more  unfor- 
tunate is  the  same  artist  with  "Eve's  Dream  " 
— such  a  starveling  is  the  mother  of  nations, 
reclining  amidst  a  profusion  of  dishevelled 
hair,  which  looks  more  like  a  torrent  of  water 
gushing  from  the  ground  upon  which  she 
rests. 

"The  Octoroon,"  by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  is  a 
palpable  imitation  of  Power's  "  Greek  Slave," 
handcutt's,  chains,  and  all;  but  it  is  in  every 
respect  sadly  inferior  to  its  prototype,  which 
itself  was  a  much  over-rated  production. 

Mr.  J.  Lawlor's  "Titania"  goes  consider- 
ably out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  oft'ence  in 
female  nudities,  being  a  seated  figure,  graceful 
in  contour,  and  with  a  soft  persuasive  intel- 
ligence in  the  expression.  But  what  is  to  be 
said  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Adams's  "  Youth  Diving," 
a  back  view  of  an  ill-conditioned  lad,  heels 
upward,  his  head  about  to  bury  itself  in 
the  mud  of  a  sedgy  shore— for  the  water  is 
obviously  only  a  few  inches  deep.  AVe  leave 
the  artist  to  settle  the  question  with  an  ad- 
miring public. 

Mr.  J.  Durham,  A.R.A.,  treads  on  safer 
ground  when  he  dresses  his  buxom  village 
girl  "At  the  Spring"  in  good  substantial 
boddice  and  petticoats,  and  his  "  Paul  and 
Virginia"  in  equally  unexceptionable  attire. 
But,  after  all,  these  works  do  not  aspire  higher 
than  those  tea-garden  decorations  wliich  many 
of  us  recollect  in  our  earlier  days,  and  which 
were  generally  manufactured  in  the  humbler 
materials  of  wood  or  cement. 

Professor  Jerichau,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Copenhagen,  and  a  pupil  of 
Thorwaldsen,  has  lately,  thanks  to  his  local 
antecedents,  obtained  a  considerable  share  of 
patronage  in  illustrious  quarters,  and  threatens 
to  assume  a  position  of  dangerous  rivalry  to 
our  native  artists.  His  works,  whilst  occa- 
sionally indidging  in  the  sensuous  or  the 
sensational,  are,  as  far  as  poetic  feeling  is 
concerned,  conspicuous  for  its  absence.  His 
"Leopard  Hunter,"  with  a  blind  cub  leopard 
tucked  up  under  his  arm,  whilst  with  the 
other  he  wields  a  spear  to  drive  off  the  en- 
raged dam,  is  a  production  by  which  nothing 
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is  suggested  either  inspiring,  pleasing,  or  in- 
structive ;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  pur- 
poses of  sculpture  are  concerned,  is  a  misappli- 
cation of  labour  and  material.  In  his  "Amor 
Triumphator,"  he  represents  the  mischievous 
little  god  as  a  very  steady,  stern-looking  boy, 
as  far  removed  from  either  conceiving  or 
inspiring  a  tender  passion  as  the  Psyche  of 
Mr.  MarshaU.  It  wovild  be  droll  to  see  the 
two  introduced  to  one  another,  and  imagine 
their  little  dalliances,  which  should  inspire 
an  Ovid  or  an  Apuleius.  Professor  Jerichau's 
"  Cupid  "  makes  up  for  his  want  of  personal 
merit  by  a  profusion  of  gilding  \ipon  the 
helmet,  sword,  and  various  etceteras  which 
surround  him — instructive  suggestions  of  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  day.  M.  Jerichau 
attones  for  his  shortcomings  in  his  two  more 
pretentious  performances,  by  an  extremely 
pretty  group  in  relief  of  "Greek  Girls  Danc- 
ing," which  hangs  on  the  landing-place  be- 
neath the  Laocoon. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  K.A.,  who  affects  old 
Venetian  colouring  in  his  easel  productions, 
tries  his  hand  in  sculpture  also,  in  a  marble 
bust  of  "  Clytie,"  obviously  studied  in  emula- 
tion of  the  more  charged  and  eccentric  per- 
formances of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  described 
as  being  "  unfinished."     May  it  remain  so  ! 

The  portrait  busts,  and  indeed  the  "  Vanitj 
Fair "  department  generally,  present  few  ex- 
amples to  call  for  notice  as  relieving  the 
prevailing  commonplace  vulgarity.  Mr. 
Weeks's  bust  of  the  late  Thos.  Statham,  the 
artist,  in  exaggerating  the  somewhat  peculiar 
features  of  the  original,  gives  none  of  the 
amiable  delicacy  of  thought  which  charac- 
terised him.  Mr.  Theed  generalises  and 
smooths  away  all  the  expressive  bluntness 
which  presents  the  "  Earl  of  Derby  "  to  the 
public  mind  as  the  bemt,  ideal  of  "  tlie  fine 
old  English  gentleman."  Mr.  W.  Graham 
caricatures  the  eccentric  features  of  the  late 
Lord  Brougham,  with  a  result  beyond  the 
most  unkind  imaginings.  Mr.  P.  HoUins' 
full-length  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  stand- 
ing beside  a  pillar  letter-box,  and  intended  to 
be  erected  in  Birmingham,  by  public  sub- 
scription, is  a  fine  specimen  of  coat-and- 
trousers  testimonial  sculpture.  We  cannot 
speak  so  highly  of  Mr.  T.  Sharp's  Lord 
Palmerston,  executed  (by  subscription)  for 
the  town  and  corporation  of  Southampton. 
The  likeness  is  a  poor  one  in  point  of  features, 
andthejaunty  daring  of  the  "judicious  bottle- 
holder  "  is  hopelessly  simmered  away.  In 
child  subjects,  Mr.  A.  Muuroe  indulges  in  his 
favourite  mode  of  treatment  in  his  marble 
group  of  the  "  Sisters,"  crouching  together 
as  if  growing  out  of  a  flower-bed,  with  the 
faintest  possible  indications  of  anatomy  in 
any  one  of  their  figures.  Mr.  J.  Dui-ham, 
A.R.A.,  makes  a  fearful  exhibition  of  the  four 
children  of  parents  rejoicing  in  the  name  of 
Smith,  "Sitting  for  our  Portraits."  The 
same  artist  realises  a  mars-ellous  idea  in  the 
portrait  of  a  little  gentleman,  in  natiirdiibuf:, 
with  a  big  sponge  in  his  hand,  "Waiting  for 
my  Bath  ;  "  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith  has  a  little 
lady  "Retiring  from  the  Batli,"  which, 
though  a  portrait  subject,  is  not  without 
artistic  interest.  Mr.  .T.  D.  Crittenden's 
graceless  little  nudity,  "  Resting— a  little 
weary  of  her  play,"  is  in  every  respect  an 
offence,  and  ought  to  be  removed  or  covered 
over. 


NATIONAL    EXHIBITION    OF    WORKS 
OF  ART  AT  LEEDS. 

Second  Notice. 
THE   GREAT   ITALIAN   PAINTERS. 
T  is  singular  that  the   brightest  illustrators 


I 


of  any  particular   art   should   all  burst 

forth  at  one  and  the  same  period.  Such  a 
constellation  of  poets  and  dramatists  took 
place  in  Greece,  where  the  space  of  a  few  years 
covers  all  the  great  names  wluch  have  lived 
from  that  day  to  this.  In  sculpture  it  was 
the  same,  and  in  our  own  history  the  Eliza- 


bethan era  held  the  best  of  our  imaginative 
geniuses.  We  see  the  same  law  carried  out 
in  the  history  of  painting  in  Italy,  where  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we  find  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  IMichael  Augelo, 
Raphael,  and  Titian,  all  rivalling  each  other 
in  the  progress  made  in  art.  Of  each  of  these 
masters  and  their  attendant  satellites — great 
artists,  too,  some  of  them — we  have  examples, 
or  reputed  examples,  at  Leeds.  Nine  pictures 
claim  Da  Vinci  for  their  parent,  but  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  if  more  than  two  are  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  him.  Of  these, 
the  first  which  claims  our  notice  is  a  lovely 
female  face  (No.  233),  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  collection.  It  is  in  the  early 
style  of  Leonardo,  when  he  must  have  found 
sxich  work  dangerous,  for  even  after  this  long 
lapse  of  years  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
this  painted  semblance  without  a  quick- 
ened pulse,  so  winsome  is  the  smile  with 
which  both  eyes  and  lips  greet  us.  The  face 
itself  is  one  which  evidently  haunted 
Leonardo,  for  in  many  of  his  later  works  do 
we  find  the  same  pointed  oval  contour  and 
the  same  rich  rippling  golden  curls  which  we 
see  here.  That  it  was  a  labour  of  love  with 
him  we  cannot  doubt,  for  each  minutiae  of  her 
costume,  each  thread  of  lace,  and  every  jewel 
which  glistens  on  her  bosom,  are  rendered  with 
the  utmost  painstaldng  zeal,  and,  tied  by  a 
true-lover's  knot,  on  her  scarf  are  the  initials 
"  E.  B."  Who  she  was  is  not  known,  but  on 
the  back  of  the  panel  is  painted  a  grim  skull, 
with  the  inscription  "  Hieronymi — Casii — 
insigne."  Beautiful  as  mysterious,  we  recom- 
mend this  picture  to  Miss  Braddon.  Volumes 
of  sensation  may  be  obtained  from  it,  and  not 
even  this  result  could  make  us  love  the  face 
the  less.  Another  work  of  his  here  is  (No. 
234)  "  Saint  Katharine,"  from  the  Corsi 
Gallery,  at  Florence,  where  we  see  the  same 
pointed  oval  outline  of  face,  and  where  the 
^^rgin  saint  smiles  so  brightly  as  she  contem- 
plates the  wheel  of  her  torture  and  the  palm 
branch  of  her  martyrdom  that  the  very  angels 
who  bear  her  company  reflect  it  back  again. 
None  of  the  other  works  are  at  all  entitled  to 
the  name  they  bear,  and  some  are  so  very  poor 
that  we  wonder  at  the  hypocrisy  which  can 
be  content  with  so  very  thin  a  mask.  By 
Michael  Angelo,  that  typical  union  of  the 
arts,  whose  painting  was  sculpturesque,  whose 
scidpture  was  picturesque,  and  whose  archi- 
tecture combined  them  both,  we  have  one 
very  interesting  study.  It  is  a  small  tempera 
sketch,  the  crude  "  blotting  in  "  of  his 
"  Dream  of  Life,"  tlie  dream  of  his  "  Dream," 
where  a  thousand  floating  ideas  just  leave 
their  trace  and  go.  The  principal  figure  is 
almost  the  same  as  one  of  the  well-known 
sculptured  ones  on  the  Medici  tomb  at  Flo- 
rence, and  the  whirl  of  the  descending  angel 
is  magnificently  managed.  Of  the  three 
others  attributed  to  Micliael  Angelo,  only  one 
has  anything  of  his  cliaracter  about  it  ;  this  is 
a  Dantescjue  picture,  by  one  of  Michael 
Angelo's  school,  and  represents — • 

The  inferual  blast,  increasing  in  its  course, 
Hun-yiug  along  the  miserable  crowd, 
Whirling  and  tossing  with  resistless  force. 

Hustled  and  contorted  in  every  juanner,  and 
in  drawing  much  like  Michael  Angelo's.  By 
Raphael  no  less  than  eight  pictures  claim  to 
be — indeed,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  many 
pictures  by  great  masters  there  are  in  the 
world — if  we  take  the  names  alone.  Of  these 
eight  there  is  certainly  not  more  than  one 
which  might  be  a  Raphael,  and  even  tliis  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  The  one  we  refer  to  is 
Lord  Dudley's  "Three  Graces"  (No.  218),  a 
very  much  overrated  work,  most  probably 
by  Lo  Spagna.  It  is  very  highly  finished, 
and  in  very  good  preservation,  and  its  moti} 
is  taken  from  the  well-knuwn  sculpture  in 
the  library  of  Siena  Cathedral ;  tliere  is  a 
little  alteration,  but  only  sufficient  to  trans- 
late sculpture  into  painting,  and  golden  apples 
and  coral  ornaments  are  the  only  invention.? 
of  the  painter,  so,  even  supposing  it  to  be  by 
Raphael,  we  have  only  his  hand  and  not  his 
heart  here.    The  only  other  picture  having  a 


fair  pretext  to  the  name  of  Raphael  is  one  now 
pretty  generally  agreed  to  be  Lo  Spagna's.  It  is 
the  well-known  "  Christ  Bearing  His  Cross," 
and  was  exhibited  in  '57,  at  Manchester.  The 
face  is  quite  worthy  of  Raphael  in  its  deep 
sorrowing  look,  but  the  head  is  too  small  for 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  and  the  accessories  of  a 
pig  eating  thistles  and  the  men  driving  aa 
ass  in  the  background  at  once  would  prove  it 
not  to  be  by  one  who  took  so  much  care  in  aU 
his  detail  as  did  Raphael.  Claim  is  made  for 
a  "  Maddona  del  Cardellino,"  of  Vallombrosa, 
as  the  original,  and  the  one  in  the  Uifizii,  at 
Florence,  called  the  copy.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  documentary  evidence  to  prove  it 
so,  but  we  fear  the  only  tuithful  part  about 
it  is  the  present  owner's  name,  M.  Verity.  As 
for  tlie  others  they  are  simply  impossibilities, 
without  the  slightest  foundation  for  their 
fame. 

To  Titian  are  attributed  no  less  than  thir- 
teen drawings,  many  of  them  well  known  to 
our  readers  as  being  from  the  Hampton 
Court  collection.  We  have  here  his  own  por- 
trait on  the  same  canvas  with  Andrea 
Franceschini,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Republic, 
who  wears  the  crimson  robe  of  the  order  of 
St.  Mark,  and  who  is  in  the  catalogue  called 
"  Pietro  Aretino,"  according  to  the  rule  laid 
do^vu  by  the  Executive  that  they  wiU  call  all 
pictures  just  soever  what  the  owners  please. 
Strangly  enough  a  real  portrait  of  "  The 
Friend  of  Titian  and  the  Scourge  of  Princes  " 
turns  up  here  from  Sir  Stirling  Maxwell's 
collection,  where,  stUl  more  strangely,  it  is 
called  a  "  Portrait  of  Ariosto."  The  keen 
eyes  of  Mr.  Redford,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner at  Leeds,  discovered  the  words  "  Petrus 
Aretinus  "  on  it  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  and  have 
added  another  to  authenticated  portraits  by 
this  wonderful  and  prolific  artist.  An  odd  mis- 
nomer of  a  porti-ait  occurs  in  No.  237,  which 
is  now  called  "Allessandro  de  Medici,"  but 
which  has  once  before  done  duty  as  a  portrait 
of  Boccaccio,  and  been  engraved  as  such.  But 
there  is  one  still  more  curious,  in  No.  287. 
This  is  called  a  portrait  of  "  Ignatius  Loyola." 
It  is  a  fine  handsome  youth,  with  face  and  eye 
radiant  with  poetic  inspiration  ;  his  hands 
hold  the  olive  crown  and  the  palm  branch, 
at  his  feet  lies  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and  round 
his  head  a  thin  line  nimbus.  Now  we  know 
that  no  portrait  of  Loyola  was  known  to  be 
taken  during  his  life,  but  that  all  that  exist 
were  taken  from  a  wax  mask  prepared  after 
death.  He  was  not  canonised  till  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Titian's  death, 
neither  did  he  suffer  martyrdom,  nor  is  there 
anj'  resemblance  to  the  features  of  Rubens' 
well-known  portrait  at  Warwick  Castle. 
Name-givers  should  have  some  ground  to  go 
upon,  but  the  horror  of  the  words  "  portrait 
unknown  "  in  their  catalogue  seems  to  drive 
them  to  madness  :  hence  this  recklessness. 

There  is  one  tine  head  here,  which,  if  not 
properly  named,  is  happily  selected.  It  is  that 
of  "GinlioClorio  "  (244),  from  Colonel  Towne- 
ley's  gallery,  and  we  fancy  we  can  trace  in  the 
keen,  observant  face  the  lineaments  of  the 
celebrated  minaturist,  the  greatest  and  last  of 
that  old  race  of  illuminators  of  manuscript 
Tlie  printing  press  was  gradually  exterminat- 
ing. The  "Lucretia,"  from  Hampton  Court, 
and  a  dubious  landscape  are  here,  with  some 
others  of  still  more  questionable  reputation. 
Of  Fra  Bartoloinmeo  there  is  a  charming 
example  from  Lord  Wenlock's  gallery,  repre- 
senting the  meeting  of  Saints  Francis  and 
Domenic — those  simultaneous  founders  of  the 
mendicant  orders  who  divided  the  -world  be- 
tween them.  It  is  full  of  poetry,  and  none 
can  see  its  quiet  tone  without  feeUug  some 
reflex  from  the  deep  pathos  it  coulaius. 
Worn  and  weary  with  the  work  of  their  life, 
these  two  old  men  meet  iu  its  evening,  bxit 
with  a  serenity  as  unsullied  as  the  sunset  sky 
behind  them,  and  we  feel  that  tlie  "  Fas 
vobiscum  "  each  utters  is  but  the  echo  of  that 
greater  peace  which  reigns  within.  Scarcely 
less  beautiful  is  a  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  by 
him,  from  Earl  Powys'  collection  (No.  263).  We 
see  in  it  much  of  the  beauty  of  colouring  Raphael 
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learned  from  him  ;  indeed,  the  drawing  is 
highly  Raphaelesque.  A  very  charming 
specimen  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  Ko.  25S,  also 
from  Lord  Wenlock's  gallery,  and  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  master.  The  other 
claimants  for  the  honour  of  being  his  work 
are  m  >st  of  them  worthless,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  very  marked  and 
peculiar  style  of  this  clever  but  unfortunate 
artist.  From  Pamigiano  we  have  a  wonder- 
fully decorative  little  picture  of  a  round  of 
children  dancing  on  the  deeply  recessed  ledge 
of  a  window.  All  races  are  here,  from  the 
dusky  Ethiope  to  the  fairer  European,  and  as 
they  swing  round  in  their  circular  dance  all 
varieties  of  position  present  themselves,  each 
seemiug  more  beautifully  rendered  than  the 
other.  This  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  pic- 
tures in  the  exhibition,  and  presents  many 
useful  hints  to  decorative  artists.  Above  this 
hangs  a  picture  more  interesting  from  the 
man  who  did  it  thau  what  he  here  did.  It  is 
by  old  Giorgio  Vasari,  the  gossiping  chronicler 
of  art  history  and  scandal,  from  whose 
works  all  writers  since  have  dug  their  pre- 
cious stones,  to  set  them  as  they  pleased. 

Paulo  Veronese  is  represented  by  a  caricature 
of  his  "  Marriage  at  Uana,"  and  a  very  good 
school  drawing  of  his  "  Banquet  in  the  house 
of  Levi,"  and  his  grand  architectural  treatment 
is  quite  worthy  of  memorandum  by  our  profes- 
sional visitors. 

The  minor  artists  of  the  various  Italian 
schools  are  well  represented,  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  of  our  space,  and  too  much 
ot  our  readers'  patience,  were  we  to  comment 
upon  them  all,  and  next  week  we  purpose 
giving  a  brief  summary  of  the  exhibits  in  the 
Spanish,  French,  and  German  schools. 


THE  ARCHITEGTCTRAL  EXHIBITION, 

GONDUIT-STREET. 

Third   Notice. 

IN  the  designs  for  churches  at  the  Architec- 
tural Exhibition  reviewed  in  our  last  notice 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  those  intended 
for  Roman  Catholic  worship,  by  Messrs.  Will- 
son  and  Nicholl,  Messrs.  Hadfield  and  Son,  and 
Mr.  Goldie,  show  an  inspiration  drawn  almost 
exclusively  from  foreign  models.  Early  French 
Gothic,  is  the  type  followed  by  these  architects 
iu  the  main,  though  Italian  influence  is  ob- 
servable in  the  windowless  east  end  of  the 
church  at  JIarylebone  (No.  40),  which  is  treated 
after  the  manuer  of  Mr.  Buttertield's  east  ends 
of  the  chiu'ches  of  St.  Albans  and  All  Saints'. 
Whereas  in  the  works  by  Jlr.  Street  and  Mr. 
White,  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  a  pure  English 
style,  that  which  obtained  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated period  of  architecture,  has  been  adhered 
to  throughout.  There  may  be  a  consistent 
reason  for  each  of  these  diiferent  practices,  see- 
ing that  the  one  church acknowledgesthereign- 
ing  sovereign  of  the  land  and  the  other  a 
foreign  potentate  as  their-  heads  respectively  ; 
and  it  may  be  desirable  that  such  a  distinctive 
diflerence  as  that  noticed  should  characterise 
the  structures  erected  by  them.  W^ith  such 
reasons  as  these  we  have  nothing  to  do,  further 
than  that  in  the  former  instances  an  excuse  is 
afforded  for  a  departure  from  the  course  which 
we  would  strongly  urge  upon  English  architects 
as  a  rule — we  mean  that  they  should  take 
their  beautiful  national  style  as  the  ground- 
work upon  which  to  form  their  own.  We  are 
glad  to  see  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Street,forin3tance, 
an  abandonment  of  the  bald  plate-tracery  and 
stumpy  columns  which  injured  many  of  his 
former  designs,  and  which  has  proved  so  in- 
fectious a  disease  among  his  imitators  ;  and 
we  hail  this  change  with  hope  for  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  is  about  to  be  engaged. 
And  though  we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  speak 
strongly  with  regard  to  some  points  in  the  de- 
signs Ijy  Mr.  White,  reference  to  the  photo- 
graphs of  his  executed  works  (Nos.  348  and 
353)  may  be  made  as  furnishing  examples  of 
the  general "  character  and  dignity  "  we  have  re- 
marked as  generally  distinguishing  his  works. 


The  same  may  be  seen,  accompanied  with  some 
regrettable  crotchets,  in  his  noble  church  of 
All  S  unts',  Notting  Hill,  which  is  represented 
in  these  photographs. 

During  the  past  year  several  limited  and 
unlimited  competitions  have  occurred  for 
churches  intended  to  accommodate  large  con- 
grei^ations,  varj'ingfrom  l,(Hi()to  1,200  persons, 
viz.,  at  Ryde,  Dorchester,  Lincoln,  Great  Yar- 
mouth, and  Slough,  and  these  have  unques- 
tionably called  forth  a  large  amount  of  talent, 
and  as  the  problem  sought  to  be  solved  in 
them  all  is  one  of  great  practical  as  well  as 
artistic  interest  to  the  public,  and  to  the  pro- 
fession, we  intend  to  devote  some  considera- 
tion to  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  more  of  the  successful 
designs  are  not  exhibited  here,  so  that  they 
might  be  compared.with  the  unsuccessful  ones  ; 
that  by  Mr.  Seddon  for  the  church  at  Great 
Yarmouthis,infact,the  only  "selected"  design 
in  the  room.  Of  the  Ryde  Church  we  have 
the  designs  by  Messrs.  Driver  and  Payne  (Nos. 
170  and  182),  the  exterior  of  that  by  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  (No.  1S9).  In  the  Building  News  for 
June  5,  we  engraved  side  by  side  the  former 
of  these  and  the  accepted  design  by  Mr. 
Peachey,  of  Darlington  ;  as  also  the  interior 
view  of  Mr.  Conybeare's.  In  the  case  of  this 
church  the  choice  of  the  committee  does  not 
appear  to  have  fallen  upon  the  best  design  ; 
but  though  Messrs.  Driver  and  Payne's  design 
was  superior  to  that  by  Mr.  Peachey,  which 
bristled  with  useless  pinnacles,  we  must  own 
it  was  itself  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  de- 
signs sent  for  the  other  churches  above  named. 
The  way  in  which  the  circular  apse  is  frittered 
into  stripes  by  buttress  pilasters,  the  unplea- 
sant tucked-iu  appearance  that  it  has  beneath 
the  sills  of  the  windows,  and  the  too  great  con- 
trast occasioned  by  the  crowding  of  the  pin- 
nacles and  lucernes  at  the  base  of  the  spire 
above  the  simple  tower  are  great  drawbacks 
to  a  design  otherwise  meritorious.  Mr.  Cony- 
beare's design  is  an  unpractical  dream  based 
upon  the  study  of  stately  German  Romanesque 
cathedrals  and  churches,  the  interior  view  of 
which,  referred  to  above,  was  far  superior  to 
the  exterior,  a  perspective  of  which  is  here  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  Conybeare  also  sends  his  de- 
sign (No.  IBS)  for  the  narthex  or  western 
porch  for  the  Dorchester  Church,  founded 
upon  that  which  exists  at  St.  Andrew's  Church 
at  Cologne,  which,  though  picturesque,  and, 
antiquarianly  speaking,  interesting  enough  in 
the  original,  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  would 
be  tolerated  in  modern  work.  We  may  re- 
mark that  the  curious  Saracenic  cusping  is  in 
that  ancient  example  confined  to  the  soffits  of 
thetransverse  arches,the  wall  ribsbeing  judici- 
ously left  as  plain  roll  mouldings,  and  the  eft'eot 
is  infinitely  better  than  here,  where  a  question- 
able idea  seems  worked  to  death.  Yet  Mr. 
Conybeare  without  doubt  deserves  praise  for 
his  laudable  ett'ort  to  develope  the  Romanesque 
style  for  modern  uses.  To  attain  success,  how- 
ever, he  must  descend  considerably  moreinto  the 
region  of  common  sense  and  abandon  this  ex- 
clusively German  type,  in  which  there 
is  far  more  to  avoid  than  to  copy.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  cost  of  the  selected 
design  for  this  church  at  Ryde  having  proved 
beyond  the  estimate,  it  and  its  author  have 
been  set  aside,  and  that  the  work  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott.  If  this  be 
the  case,  though  the  foUy  of  unlimited  com- 
petitions may  have  met  with  a  deserved  check, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  glaring 
injustice  done  to  the  other  competitors,  w-ho 
cannot  all  have  erred  alike,  is  to  be  explained, 
or  the  conduct  of  the  architect  who  has  lent 
him-self  to  such  a  proceeding.  For  a  church 
at  Hemel  Hempsted  there  is  a  simple  and 
fair,  but  ordinary,  competitive  design  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hall  (No.  39)  ;  but  his  design  sub- 
mitted for  the  Dorchester  Church  is  very  infe- 
rior. In  the  competition  for  the  church  at  Lin- 
coln greater  care  was  taken  by  the  committee  to 
ensure  that  the  competitors  should  be  archi- 
tects of  standing  and  experience,  and  the 
result,  compared  with  that  at  Ryde  and  Dor- 
chester, showed  the  wisdom  of  tills  course. 


Here,  again,  we  have  to  regret  the  absence  of 
tlie  selected  design,  which  was  by  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Louth,  an<l  this  we  do  the  more,  because  we 
learn  that  it  was  not  the  one  which  was  placed 
first  on  the  list  by  the  professional  architect 
who  acted  as  the  adviser  of  the  committee. 
We  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  class 
those  designs  for  it  which  arc  here  exhibited, 
but  simply  to  give  our  opinion  upon  them 
individuall)-.  No.  loG  shows  the  exterior 
and  No.  107  the  interior  of  the  design  by 
Messrs.  R.  Phene  Spiers  and  Michael  Drury. 
These  have  the  appearance  of  being  careful 
and  meritorious  studies,  and  many  parts  of 
the  design  are  simple  and  well-treated  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  not  harmoniously 
combined.  The  French-looking,  dignified,  and 
well-treated  plate-traceried  clerestory  of  the 
nave  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  modestly  pro- 
portioned English  Gothic  arcade,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  capitals  of  which  is  the  only 
bond  of  union.  The  chancel  and  tower  are 
more  ambitious  and  less  successful.  The 
former  is  vaulted  and  square  without,  though 
treated  with  the  eifect  of  a  polygonal  apse 
within  (a  novel  idea),*  the  effect  of  which  is 
good  internally  but  not  so  externally.  The 
gables  above  the  belfry  windows  of  the  tower 
piercing  and  rising  above  its  cornice  assist 
some  equally  ill-placed  angle  pinnacles  in 
effectually  spoiling  an  ordinary  broach  spire. 

The  plans  for  this  church  by  Messrs.  Giles 
and  Robinson  (Nos.  227,  &c.),  and  Mr.  Sed- 
don (Nos.  220,  &c.),  are,  like  those  for  the 
Yarmouth  Church,  by  ths  same  architects,  in 
strong  contrast  ;  the  former  have  striven  to 
accommodate  the  large  number  required  by 
naves  of  moderate  size  and  width,  with 
double  side  aisles,  while  the  latter  makes  his 
aisles  quite  subordinate  to  his  naves,  which 
are  of  no  less  than  about  40ft.  wide,  but, 
evidently  for  economy,  of  very  moderate 
height.  Necessarily,  in  like  contrast,  is  the 
multiplicity  of  parts  and  features  in  the  one 
case,  and  their  extreme  fewness  and  simpli- 
city in  the  latter.  Thus  the  number  of 
windows  is  at  least  threefold  in  the  designs 
by  Messrs.  Giles  and  Robinson  to  those  by 
Mr.  Seddon,  while  the  internal  arches  and 
columns  would  be  in  still  more  striking  dis- 
proportion, and  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
sizes  of  these  features  would  be  in  inverse 
ratio.  Perhaps  these  characteristics  are 
severally  carried  to  excess.  Mr.  Seddon 
seems  to  think  nothing  of  arches  of  nearly 
40ft.  span,  or  of  windows  of  greater  width 
than  ordinary  churches,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly advise  his  reconsideration  of  the  bulk 
of  some  of  his  piers,  aud  his  great  gabled 
aisle  windows  of  the  Lincoln  Church  would 
need  more  space  of  masonry  in  the  gables 
over  them  to  produce  a  good  effect.  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Robinson's  designs  are  set  forth  in 
bright  and  clear  sepia  drawings,  and  are  full 
of  graceful  and  pretty  points  ;  the  north  side 
of  the  Lincoln  Church,  which  has  but  one 
aisle,  is  the  better  elevation  of  the  two  ; 
and  its  continuously  ranged  clerestory  and 
aisle  windows,  with  good  height  of  ^yalling 
below  them,  are  the  best  features  in  the 
design.  The  towers  and  spire  iu  both  these 
designs  are  over-laboured  with  no  very  suc- 
cessful result. 

For  the  Yarmouth  Church,  the  number  of 
competitors  of  which  was  limited  to  six,  we 
have  the  designs  by  the  local  architect,  Mr. 
Bottle  (Nos.  05  and  GO),  aud  those  by  Mr. 
Seddou  (Nos.  226,  &c.),  and  Messrs.  Giles 
and  Robinson  (No.  382,  &o.)  Mr.  Seddon's 
were  evidently  selected  for  the  simplicity  of 
his  plan  ;  and  certainly  he  seems  to  have 
made  the  most  of  it,  enclosing  an  awkwardly 
square  plot  of  groimd  to  its  very  verge,  with 
only  eight  points  of  internal  support.  A 
nave  and  transept  of  the  width  of  about  40ft., 
which  he  seems  usually  to  adopt,  cross  each 
other,  and  divide  the  plan  into  that  of  a  Greek 
cross,  the  re-entering  angles  being  filled  up 
by  side   aisles  roofed    parallel  to  the  nave. 

*  An  ancient  example  somewhat  resembling  this  may  !>• 
eeeu  at  Tour-en-Bessin,  near  Bayeuj. 
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The  nave  and  aisles,  as  if  for  economical 
reasons,  are  low  (too  low  we  thiak)  and  of 
nearly  equal  height.  A  simple  and  bold 
tower,  with  lead-covered  spire,  is  advanced 
at  the  north-west  angle,  and  serves  to  conceal 
the  shortness  of  the  building.  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Kobinson's  design  is  so  similar  to 
the  one  by  them  which  we  have  described  as 
to  need  no  further  remark,  with  the  exception 
of  the  novel  and  striking  arrangement  of  its 
triple  chancel  arch,  which  is  only  carried  up 
to  the  height  of  the  wall-plate  ;  having  no 
■wall  to  support,  its  object  i-i  purely  orna- 
mental, and  we  should  have  preferred  a  more 
obvious  screen,  particularly  where  economy 
■was  an  object  to  be  sought.  This  economy 
has  been  well-studied  in  Mr.  Bottle's  design 
(No.  60),  which  has  many  fine  features  be- 
sides. Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  one  of  the 
great  Belgian  churches,  but,  from  the  limited 
nature  of  the  site,  painfully  cramped  in 
point  of  length.  The  nave  is  of  great  width 
and  sufficient  height,  and  has  one  aisle  on 
one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  the  outer 
one  of  which  is  very  narrow  and  roofed  with 
a  succession  of  large  dormers,  which  give  the 
appe?.rance  of  external  chapels,  and  which 
need  much  greater  space  of  masonry  in  their 
gables.  This  aisle  is  divided  from  its  neigh- 
bour by  very  depressed  and  ugly  arches. 
The  tower,  also,  at  the  north-east  angle,  is 
bold,  and  would  pass  muster  among  other 
oddities  of  jits  class  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Low  Countries,  but  we  fervently  hope  to 
Bee  few  such  erected  in  our  own  English 
towns.  A  depressed  spire  rises  out  of  a  com- 
plicated belfry  stage,  which  has  angle  turrets, 
and  is  placed  upon  a  very  simple  tower 
with  long  shallow  recessed  panels,  like  one 
we  remember  at  Bruges. 

Messrs.  Francis  send  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  several  churches,  of  no  very  great 
originality  or  merit,  but  from  these  we  may 
except  their  new  parish  church  at  Warrington, 
in  Lancashire,  just  completed  (No.  357),  as 
being  a  fair  example  of  a  stately  type  of 
Middle  Pointed,  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire 
of  the  class  of  those  of  Grantham  and  Newark. 
In  fact,  the  church  has  in  the  photograph 
much  the  appearance  of  having  grown  up 
at  various  dates — depressed,  heavily  coped 
aisles  by  the  side  of  an  earlier  and  more 
acutely  gabled  nave,  flanked  by  pinnacles 
which  have  an  ominously  modern-looking 
efllorescence  of  bunchy  crocketing.  For  such 
a  church,  even  if  a  reproduction  only  of  a  good 
old  type,  we  are  thankful  ;  whereas  it  is  with 
something  less  than  complacency  that  we 
learn  that  No.  171  (St.  Paul's  Church,  at 
Brentford)  is  being  erected  after  so  indifi'e- 
rent  a  design  by  the  same  architects.  That 
that  shown  in  the  (No.  144)  exterior  view  of 
St.  Jude's  Church,  Bast  Brixton,  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  or  No.  186  (Christ  Church,  Heme 
Bay),  by  Messrs.  George  and  Vaughan,  are  in 
actual  course  of  perpetration  can  be  only  a 
cause  of  grief  to  all  concerned ;  and  No.  53 
(Cemetery  Chapels,  Diss,  Norfolk),  J.  W. 
Muskett,  architect,  is  another  lamentable 
addition  to  the  number  of  deformities  with 
■which  the  "  God's  Acres "  of  our  day  are 
afflicted.  Mr.  Bottle,  in  his  views  of  Congre- 
gational Chapel  about  to  be  erected  at  Great 
Yarmouth  (No.  45),  has  been  so  far  less 
fortunate  than  in  his  design  for  the  clnirch 
■we  have  before  referred  to  that  it  is  ditticult 
to  conceive  that  the  two  designs  or  drawings 
have  issued  from  the  same  source.  Among 
the  poor  versions  of  French  Gothic  we  are 
obliged  to  class  No.  96,  a  design  for  new 
church  at  Lennoxville,  Canada  West,  by  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler.  We  far  prefer  to  it  the 
photographs  of  his  Church  of  St.  Ive's,  Lead- 
gate,  Durham  (No.  33!)),  which  seems  stern, 
simple,  and  satisfactory  enough.  Near  it  is  No. 
337  (photograph  of  Abbey  Gwra  Hir  Church, 
Badnorshire),  which  is  well  studied,  but  of  too 
startling  an  Eirly  French  type  for  such  a 
locality.  No.  347  (St.  Saviour's  Church, 
Croydon),  by  Messrs.  Mullins,  Lee,  and 
MuUins,  is  of  a  "Victorian"  style,  of  which 
we  desire  to  see  little.     No.  355  (photograph 


of  design  for  interior  of  chapel  of  Bedford 
Middle-class  Schools),  J.  Usher,  architect, 
drawn  by  J.  Johnson,  is  hung  too  low  for  ex- 
amination, but  seems  to  be  really  good.  Nos. 
35!)  and  360  are  an  exterior  and  interior 
view  of  Church  of  St.  John,  Alloa,  N.B., 
by  a.  Anderson,  which  is  also  good  and  un- 
pretending, but  the  buttresses  to  the  tower 
are  carried  np  too  high  without  diminution, 
and  oppress  and  hide  good  belfry  couplets. 
No.  190  is  a  quaint  design  for  a  new  church 
now  being  erected  at  Worthing,  by  George 
Truefitt,  cfl'ectively  and  cleverly  coloured, 
but  the  style  is  too  eccentric.  Its  great  base- 
less circular  apse  seems  to  have  sunk  into  the 
ground,  and  the  simple  and  good  tower  and 
spire  are  spoiled  by  windows,  which  may  be 
called  belfry  and  lucernes  combined,  and 
which  break  most  unfortunately  the  necessary 
continuity  of  the  cornice.  But  such  mild 
eccentricity  pales  before  that  which  charac- 
terises the  design  shown  in  the  queerly 
coloured  drawing  (No.  160)  of  the  Church  of 
the  English  Martyrs  at  Preston,  by  E.  Welby 
Pugin.  This  is  a  pretentious  building,  with 
a  lofty  nave  and  squeezed-up  aisles,  and  a 
tower  which  seems  to  have  quarrelled  with 
both  and  taken  up  a  position  at  the  side, 
thus  leaving  an  ugly  gap  in  the  facade.  Both 
tower  and  nave  are  covered  with  exaggerated 
lanky  pinnacles,  with  an  eruption  of  spiky 
little  gablets.  One  of  these  pinnacles  be- 
straddles  the  apex  of  the  nave  gable,  by  the 
help  of  a  corbel  of  most  comic  description, 
and  two  or  three  seem  to  have  got  piled  one 
on  top  of  another,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
parapet  of  the  tower.  The  tower,  square  and 
plain  at  base,  must  be  at  that  part  nearly 
solid,  to  allow  the  four  octagonal  turrets  to 
spring  out  of  it  above,  as  tney  do,  and  yet 
to  leave  the  ■u'all  between  as  thick  as  the 
deep  recesses  of  its  windows  would  make  it 
appear.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  redolent 
of  nightmare. 

Several  frames  of  photographs  of  executed 
designs  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goldie,  and 
show  much  vigour  of  thought  and  careful  de- 
sign, but  we  much  desiderate  in  them  greater 
temperance  in  the  nse  of  Early  French 
Gothic  detail  and  a  lighter  handling.  The 
tabernacling  above  the  altars  of  St.  Wilfrid's, 
York,  and  St.  Alphonsus'  Church,  Limerick 
(Nos.  373  and  356),  are  fussy  and  overdone. 
In  one  a  range  of  statues  tmder  heavy 
canopies  seems  to  crush  the  lower  part  of  the 
altar,  and  a  low  altar  screen  has  a  range  of 
stumpy  columns  in  front,  which  have  nothing 
to  support,  and  which  are  quite  out  of  scale  ;  we 
also  object  strou'^ly  to  the  sort  of  Louis  Quinze 
scrollwork  which  corrupts  his  Early  Gothic 
foliage  of  his  fine  doorway  at  York.  I71  No. 
378  Mr.  Goldie  exhiliits  a  stately  new  tower 
to  a  fine  old  church,  injured,  however,  by 
gables  breaking  through  the  cornice,  as 
noticed  in  other  designs  above.  No.  390  (St. 
Silas's  Church,  Sheffield,  by  Blackmoor  and 
Withers)  is  a  very  indifferent  design.  Having 
thus  exhausted  the  designs  lor  churches  which 
seem  to  deserve  notice,  we  must  reserve  the 
domestic  examples  to  another  opportunity. 


SHAKSPEARIAN  CURIOSITIES.* 

IT  is  very  nearly  seven  years  since  the 
Shakspeare  Fund  was  established  to  ac- 
complish the  following  objects  :— 1.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  gardens  of  the  poet  at  the  New 
Place.  2.  The  purchase  of  the  remainder  of 
the  birth-place  estate.  3.  The  purchase  of 
Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  ■with  an  endowment 
for  a  custodian.  4.  The  purchase  of  Getley's 
Copyhold,  Stratford-on-Avon.  5.  Tlie  pur- 
chase of  any  other  properties  at  or  near  that 
town  that  either  formerly  belonged  to 
Shakspeare  or  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  memories  of  his  life.  6.  The  calendaring 
and  preservation  of  tliose  records  at  Stratford 
which  illustrate  his  life,  or  the  social  life  and 
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history  of  the  towm  in  his  time  ;  and,  7,  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a  public  library 
and  museum  at  Stratford.  The  efforts  of  the 
Fund  Committee  during  these  seven  years 
have  been  so  far  successful  that  we  understand 
three  of  the  most  important  of  the  objects 
enumerated  may  be  said  to  be  accomplished, 
including  the  formation  of  the  valualde  collec- 
tion known  as  the  Shakspeare  Library  and 
Museum  now  preserved  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  this  unique  collec- 
tion has  just  been  published  in  a  volume  of 
nearly  200  pages,  and  containing  as  many  as 
1,148  entries,  more  or  less  interesting.  In- 
deed, considering  the  meagreness  of  our  infor- 
mation touching  the  personal  history  of 
Shakspeare,  we  must  regard  this  collection  of 
books,  MS.,  works  of  art,  antiquities,  and 
relics  as  a  very  remarkable  one.  A  brief 
analysis  of  the  catalogue  will  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  form  a 
tolerable  notion  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Museum.  It  seems  desirable,  by 
way  of  introduction,  that  we  should 
state  a  few  particulars  concerning  Shak- 
speare's  house  itself,  in  which  these  relics  are 
lodged.  Through  the  selfishness  of  a  lazy 
parson,  one  Francis  Gastrell,  its  then  unworthy 
possessor,  the  hou.se  where  Shakspeare  died 
was  razed  to  the  ground  about  a  century  or 
more  ago  "  in  revenge  for  an  assessment." 
The  said  gentleman  about  the  same  time  also 
cut  down  the  famous  mulberry  tree  planted 
by  the  dramatist  rather  than  take  the  trouble 
to  show  it  to  visitors.  Luckily  for  us  this  re- 
verend vandal  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  first 
home  of  the  poet.  That  hallowed  place  is 
still  preserved  to  us.  The  house  stands  at  the 
north-west  end  of  Henley-street,  Stratford, 
and  is  a  comfortable  and  respectable  habitation 
of  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame^work  of  timber  formed  in 
squares,  with  the  intervening  compartments 
filled  up  with  mud  and  plaster — locally 
termed  "  wattle  and  dab'' — latticed  windows, 
and  high-pjitched  gable  roofs.  Warwickshire 
still  contains  a  number  of  similar  edifices. 
Shakspeare's  father,  in  1574,  purchased  this 
house  and  another  for  the  sum  of  £40.  At  his 
death,  in  1601,  they  became  the  property  of 
his  eldest  son, William,  who  bequeathed  them 
in  succession  to  his  daughters  Susanna  and 
Judith.  Lady  Barnard,  daughter  of  the 
former,  and  the  last  surviving  descendant  of 
Shakspeare,  left  the  tenement  to  Thomas  Hart, 
the  grandson  of  the  dramatist's  sister  Joan,  and 
in  his  family  they  continued  until  the  year 
1806,  when  they  were  sold  to  a  stranger  for 
.£251).  The  house  in  which  the  poet^n-as  bom 
underwent  great  alterations  about  this  time. 
The  old  dormer  windows  and  the  porch  were 
removed,  and  other  "modern  improvements" 
were  eft'ected  on  it.  Originally  it  seems  to 
have  formed  one  residence,  but  it  was  now 
divided.  The  western  portion,  containing  the 
birth-room,  was  tenanted  bya  butcher,the  other 
division  being  the  "  Swan  and  Maidenhead" 
Inn.  This  portion  was  afterwards  fronted 
with  red  bricks,  which  of  course  further  de- 
stroyed its  original  character.  The  house  was 
kept  open  as  an  exhibition  until  1847,  when 
it  was  put  up  for  sale  by  the  ■well-kno^wn 
George  Robins,  and  became  national  pro- 
perty, having  been  purchased  for  the  sura  of 
.£3,000,  raised  by  puldic  subscription.  It  was 
then  carefully  restored  with  as  satisfactory  a 
result  as  could  be  hoped  for.  Entering  this 
interesting  edifice  from  the  street,  the  visitor 
passes  into  an  apartment,  long  occupied  as  a 
butcher's  shop,  but  no  doubt  once  Shak- 
speare's kitchen.  Behind  this  is  the  dweUing- 
room  of  the  family,  from  which  a  narro^W 
stair  leads  to  the  very  room  in  which,  there 
is  the  most  probable  ground  for  believing, 
the  poet  was  born.  This  chamber  fronts  the 
street,  being  immediately  over  the  kitchen, 
and  is  lighted  by  a  latticed  window.  The 
ceiling  is  remarkably  low,  only  a  little  more 
than  7ft.  above  the  floor,  and  ceiling  and 
walls  alike  are  literally  covered  with  names 
land  inscriptions  in  every  language.  Apropos 
of  these  names,  many  of  them  the  autographs 
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of  the  must  celebrated  characters  of  their  time, 
it  ;s  recoitled   th;it  a  woman  iu  former  days 
occupied  the  liouse  as   tenant  at  tlie  yearly 
rent   of    £10.     The   proprietor,    finding   the 
visitors  numerous,  raised  the  rent  to  £40.     In 
consequence  the  woman  left,  and,  "  to  wreak 
her  spite  against  the  owner  of  the  house,  she, 
previous    to    quitting    it,    whitewashed    the 
birth-room,  thus  inflicting,  as  she   imagined, 
an  irretrievable  injury  on  the  property.     The 
whitewash,  however,  proved  less  adhesive  than 
was  anticipated,  and  was,  with  a  little  trouble, 
successfully   removed."     The   museum  is   in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  building,  formerly 
the  Swan  Inn.    For  the  better  preservation  of 
the  Shakspeare   House   no  fire  or  candle   is 
allowed   in   the   building,  which  is,  however, 
protected  from   the  destructive   influence   of 
damp  by  hot  water   pipes,  introduced  from  a 
tenement   at   a  little     distance.      To  give   a 
detailed  list  of  all   the  Shakspeare  relics  de- 
posited here   would   be  impossible,  but  a  few 
of  the   more   interesting  may  be  mentioned. 
The  number   of  entries    in    this    catalogue 
amount,  as  we  have  stated,  to  1,1-18,  and  the 
collection  is   made  up   of  presentations  from 
various  gentlemen,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  England's 
greatest  poet,   and  to   everything   connected 
with  his  name.     Mr.   J.    0.  Halliwell,    the 
well-known  Shakspeariau  scholar,  has  given  to 
the  museum   about  450  books  and   papers  of 
the  greatest   value,   many  of  them  edited  by 
himself.      Valuable  bequests    have    likewise 
been  made  by   Mr.   F.    \V.  Fairholt,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  J.    Payne  Collier,  Mr.  Hunt,  town  clerk 
of  Stratford,   Mr.  J.  D.  Denman,  B.C.L.,  the 
late  Captain  Saunders,  and  the  late  Mr.  R.  B. 
Wheler,  of  Stratford.      For  upwards  of  half  a 
century  Mr.  "Wheler  diligently  occupied  him- 
self in  the  completion  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable local  and  antiquarian  collections  ever 
formed  by  asingleindividual.  It  was  generously 
placed  in  the  museum  after  his  death  in  1657. 
Mr.  Wheler  was  the  author  of  several  works 
on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native 
place  i' which  it  was  his  chiefest  pride  to  think 
was  also  Shakspeare's)  ;  and  of  his  "Collectanea 
Je  Stratford,"  a   MS.  work,  it  is  remarked  : 
"  This  marvellous  example  of  the  results  of 
unrivalled   industry    and    accuracy    in   536 
quarto  pages,  is  so  minutely   written  that  a 
transcript  in  ordinary   caligraphy  would  fill 
half  a  dozen  volumes  of  a  like  size."     Indeed, 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  this  gentleman 
and  Mr.  Halliwell  that  we  owe  this   museum, 
as  well  as  much  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
the  great  dramatist  and  his  works.      The  first 
noteworthy  feature  of  the   collection  is  the 
vast  amount  of  Shakspeariau  literature  that 
has  been  brought  together.     Besides  the  first, 
second,  and  third  folio  editions,  dated  1623  (a 
large  fragment  only),    1632,  and   1664,   there 
are  between  forty  and  fifty  complete  eilitions 
of  Shakspeare's  works,  numbering  in  all  nearly 
three  hundred  volumes.     This  does  not  in- 
clude   copies   of  single  plays,    or    portions 
merely  of  the  works  published  separately.  Nor 
does  it  include  "  Studies   from   Shakspeare," 
"  Beauties  of  Shakspeare,"  and  books  of  that 
class.     These  are  so  numerous  that  alone  they 
form  a  large  and  valuable  library.     Mr.  Halli- 
well has  written  a  list  of  one  thousand  volumes 
of  Shakspeariaua,  which  have  been  published. 
The  library  also  contains  upwards   of  a  score 
of  Lives  of  the  Poet,  and  the  originals  of  various 
1^1  documents  relating   to   Shakspeare   and 
his  family,  on  which  much  of  the  information 
that  we  now  possess  regarding  him  is  founded. 
Among  these  is   a   deed  executed  in   1596, 
which  proves  that  the  father  of  the  poet ,  re- 
sided in  the  house  now  shown  as  the  birth- 
place.     The  discovery  of  this  document  only 
a  few  years  ago  cleared  up   what  was   looked 
upon  by  some  as  a  doubtful  point.      The  deed 
has  the  mark  attached   to   it  of  John   Shaks- 
peare.    It  is  further  interesting  to  note   that 
notwithstanding  Shakspeare's  father  married  a 
woman  of  gentle   blood   and  culture,   Mary 
Arden,  the  heu-ess  of  Asbies,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  a  man  of  undoubted  business   capabi- 
lities   who   rose    to   be  chief  magistrate   of 


Stratford,     yet     neither    John     nor    Mary 
Shakspeare    were   able   to   write  tlieir   own 
names.     Then  we  have   the   celebrated  letter 
of  Richard  Quiney,  whose  son  afterwards  mar- 
ried   Shaks])eare's    daughter  Judith,   asking 
for  a  loan  of  thirty  pounds.     It  is  dated  1598, 
and  is  the  only  letter  addressed  to  the  drama- 
tist known  to  exist.     There   is   a   deed  dated 
1609,   with     the   only  autograph    extant  of 
GUbert  Shakspeare,  his  brother,   and  a   con- 
veyance of  premises  in   Sheep-street,    1599, 
with  the   autograph  of  Hamnet  Sadler,   as  a 
witness.     Sadler  was  a  legatee  and  a   witness 
to  Shakspeare's  will,  and  was  godfather  to  the 
poet's  son,  who  died  in  1596,  at  the  age  of  12. 
The  will  itself  is  here,  or  rather  a   copy  of  it, 
the  original  being  preserved  in  Doctors  Com- 
mons.    It  was  executed   on  March   25,  1616, 
not  quite  a  month  previous  to  his  death.  It  is 
the  most  important  document  existing  relative 
to  the  poet.     The  three  signatures  attached  to 
it,  with  two  others  appended  to  deeds  relating 
to  property  in  Blackfriars,  constitute  the  only 
undoubted  signatures  of  Shakspeare   that  we 
at  present  possess.      These  deeds  are  in  the 
Guildhall  library.     A  gold  signet   ring  which 
was  picked  up  in  1810,  by  a  workman  in   a 
field  adjoining  Stratford  Church,  is  presumed 
to  have  belonged   to  Shakspeare.      It   is    in- 
scribed with  the  initials  "  W.S.,"  \vith  a  true- 
lover's  knot  between  the  letters.     This  relic  is 
exhibited  together  with  a  sword  and  a  pair  of 
stirrups  said  to  have  been  the  poet's  ;   a  piece 
of  wood  taken  from   his   pew  in  the  parish 
church  ;  an  ancient   desk  removed   from  the 
Grammar  School ;  and  traditionally  believed  to 
have  been  that  in  which  he  sat,  and  his  jug  of 
ancient  glass,  from  which  Garrick  drank  wine 
at  the  jubilee  in  1769.     Nor  should  we  forget 
to  mention  an  old  chair,  known  as  Shakspeare's, 
from  the  Falcon  Inn,  at  "  Drunken  Bidford," 
with  the  old  sign  of  that  tavern,  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  story,  he  repaired 
to  drink  not  wisely  but  too   well.     There  is 
any  number  of  articles  in  the  shape  of  caskets, 
snuff    boxes,     tobacco    stoppers,    and    paper 
knives    made    from     the     celebrated     mul- 
berry and  crab   trees,    concerning   which  we 
have  heard  so  much,  and  know  so  little.     The 
portraits  of  the   poet  here  form  an  interest- 
ing collection.      We   note  engravings  of  the 
Chandos   portrait,   now  the  property  of  the 
nation,   by  Howbraken  and  Cousins,  with  a 
copy  in  oil  and  a  lithograph  of  the  same ;  also 
a  lithograph  of  the  Felton  Shakspeare,  with  a 
likeness  in  crayons  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  and  an 
engrax-ing  from  the  Jansen  portrait,  Dunkar- 
ton  Sculp.  1811.     An  oil  painting,  described 
as  being  a   "  vile  daub,"  finds  a  place  on  the 
wall,  because  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hart  family  at  the  birth-place  in  the  last  cen- 
tury.    Besides   these  we   have  a  photograph 
of  the  proof  impression  of  Droeshout's  engrav- 
ing of  1623,  and  the  Ely  portrait,  so  called 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ely,  by  whom  it  was  highly  prized.     Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  copy  of  the  Chandos  is 
one  in  crayons  by   Oziaa   Humphrey,  E.A. 
(1783),  which  was    executed    expressly    for 
Malone,  who  on  the  back  has  written  that  it 
is  a  very  faithful  copy,  and   in  his  opinion 
invaluable.     The  poet,  he  thinks,  was  about 
43  years  of  age  when  this  portrait  was  painted. 
There  is  no   likeness  of   Shakspeare,  as  has 
been  remarked,  which  has  enjoyed  a  greater 
celebrity,  or  realises  to  the  imagination  a  more 
pleasing  image  of  the  features  of  the  Bard  of 
Avon  than  the  Chandos.     Dubiety,  however, 
attaches  to  this  famous  portrait,  and  although 
the  Droeshout  is  not  so  prepossessing  a  like- 
ness,  it  is   the   more   genuine  and  valuable 
memorial.     The  Stratford   portrait,   as   it   is 
called,  having  been  found  in  an   old  house 
there  about  a  century  ago,  is  also  doubtful, 
though   curious   in  its  way.     It  is  the  only 
painting  of  old  date  which  represents  the  poet 
in  the  same  costume  in  which  he  appears  in 
the  monumental  efligy  in  the  church.     Still  it 
is   not   supposed  to   be   older  than  the^  last 
century.     The  bust  over  his  grave  in  Trinity 
Church  is,  after  all,  the  best  authenticated  like- 
ness of  Shakspeare  that  we  possess.    It  dates 


from  within  seven  years  after  his  death,  and  it 
is  believed  to  have  been  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Hall,  his  son-in-law,  the 
sculptor  being  Gerard  Johnson,  an  artist  of 
Dutch  extraction  resident  in  London.*  The 
Museum  possesses  several  other  works  of  art, 
including  portraits  in  oil  of  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Garrick,  one  or  two  curious  old  views  in  oil 
of  Stratford  taken  about  1750,  an  original 
portrait  in  oil  of  Sir  Hugh  Clapton,  who  re- 
sided for  many  years  at  New  Place,  and  died 
there  in  1751.  It  is  painted  by  Thomaa 
Murray,  a  distinguished  portrait  painter  iu 
his  day.  Mr.  Halliwell  contributes  a  large 
oil  painting  of  Windsor  and  the  castle,  of  the 
time  of  William  the  Third,  showing  the 
street  where  Falstalf  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  down  iu  the  bucket-basket.  This 
very  interesting  picture,  and  another  of  the 
same  date,  apparently  liy  the  same  artist,  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  are  believed  to  be  the 
two  earliest  paintings  in  Windsor  known  to 
exist.  Space  forbids  our  pointing  out  many 
intersstingarticles  discovered  in  making  recent 
excavations  at  New  Place,  where  Shakspeare 
resided  during  his  latter  years,  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  other  objects  which  lend  additional 
value  to  the  collection.  On  tlie  whole,  the 
Stratford  Museum  is  a  cabinet  of  curiositiea 
perfectly  unique,  and  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting not  only  in  the  kingdom,  but  in  the 
world. 


THE  AKCHITECTURAL    ALLIANCE. 

THIS  association,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
signalised  by  very  marked  success,  will  hold 
its  seventh  auuual  meeting  on  Thursday,  July  2, 
at  No.  8,  Montague-street,  Russell-square,  at  tea 
o'clock.  The  following  delegates  are  appointed 
to  attend  : — 

London  Architectoral  Association.  —  T. 
Roger  Smith,  F.I.B.A,  Thomas  M.  Rickman, 
F.SA.,  A.I.B.A.  (secretary  pro.  tern,  of  the 
Alliance),  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  A.I.BA.,  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  A.I.B.  A. 

Architeotcral  Institute  of  Scotland. — J.  D. 
Peddie. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Society. — J.  H. 
Chamberlain,  F.I.BA.  (president  of  the  Alliance), 
T.  Plevius,  W.  Harris. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Society. — Alexander 
Thomson,  John  J.  Stevenson. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — G.  E. 
Grayson,  H.  H.  Statham,  jun. 

JIanchester  Architectural  Association. — 
Lawrence  Bouth,  A.I.B.A,  Peter  B.  Alley,  jun., 
Alfred  Darbyshire,  A.I.BA. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — R. 
J.  Johnson,  F.I.B..\.,  Thomas  Oliver,  F.I.B.A., 
Francis  Charlton,  C.E. 

Nottingham  Architectural  Association. — 
T.  C.  Hiue  (treasurer  of  the  Alliance),  Frederick 
Jackson. 

The  chair  to  be  taken  by  the  president,  J.  _H. 
Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  following 
important  business  is  to  be  attended  to  : — 

1. — Read  minutes  of  meeting,  1867. 

2. — Road  report  for  last  two  years. 

3. — Receive  resolution  of  the  Bristol  Society  to 
retire  from  the  Alliance. 

4. — Report  any  resolutions  of  the  allied  societies 
respecting  Mr.  Hine's  paper  "  On  the  Propriety  of 
making  the  Bills  of  Quantities  a  part  of  the  Con- 
tract." 

5. — Report  any  further  proceedings  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Plevins'  "  P'orm  o£  Contract  and  Con- 
ditions." , 

6.— Receive  delegates  from  the  General  Builders 
Association. 

7. — Election  of  officers. 

8. — Present  and  discharge  accounts  for  two 
years  ending  June  30,  1868. 

We  think  the  best  friends  of  the  Alliance 
will  admit  that  the  destinies  of  architecture  are 
not  hkely  to  be  materially  affected  whatever  may 
be  the  fate  of  the  above  programme. 

•  The  wretched  Malone  bribed  the  sexton  of  Stratferd 
Church  to  let  bim  wbitewasb  the  painted  elBgy  of  Shak- 
speare wliich  Btood  there,  in  rude  but  lively  fiahion  depicted, 
to  the  very  colour  of  the  cheek,  the  eye.  the  eyebrow,  hair, 
the  very  dress  he  used  to  wear— the  only  authentic  testi- 
mony W6  had,  however  imperfect,   of  these  curious  parts 

and  parcels  of  liim.     By ,  if  I  had  been  a  j  ust.oe  of  the 

peace  for  Warwickshire,  I  would  have  capt  both  the  com- 
mentator and   sexton   fwt    in   the  stocks,    for   a  pair  01 
i  meddling,  sacrilegious  varlets. — Chables  Lamb. 
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ELEMENTS   OF   ENGINEERING. 

SiNKKG  Piles  and  Caissons. 

THE  different  descriptions  of  foundations 
ordinarily  used  under  water  Lave  been 
already  treated  of  in  our  previous  articles, 
and  the  various  methods  practised  to  over- 
come -what  is  undoubtedly  the  chief  difficulty 
attending  all  architectural  and  engineering 
structures  fully  investigated.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  briefly  describe  the  manner  in  which 
artiticial  foundations,  such  as  piles,  cylinders, 
and  caissons,  are  got  into  position,  and 
secured  upon  a  firm  and  reliable  basis. 
Timber  piles,  from  their  great  antiquity, 
deserve  first  mention,  although  some  of  our 
readers  might  be  inclined  to  consider  them  .as 
rather  obsolete.  But  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  extensive  scale  upon  which  they 
have  been  employed  in  the  dams  for  the 
Thames  embankment  walls,  and  in  numerous 
other  large  works  in  London,  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  they  will  in  a  great  measure 
continue  to  form  an  important  part  of  the 
construction  of  all  temporary  works,  even 
supposing  that  they  are  in  future  e.Ycluded 
from  participating  in  permanent  one.s,  an  as- 
sumption we  do  not  altogether  concur  in. 
The  driving  of  ordinary  timber  piles,  whether 
that  operation  be  accomplished  by  the  simple 
plan  of  letting  a  ram  or  monkey,  as  the 
weight  is  termed,  of  so  many  humlred  weight 
fall  directly  upon  the  head  of  the  pile,  or  by 
driving  it  down  by  steam  power,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  detailed  description.  Cast- 
iron  piles  may  be  driven  in  the  same  manner 
provided  a  block  of  timber  is  placed  upon 
the  top  to  deaden  the  force  of  the  blow  and 
diminish  the  actual  impact.  Otlierwise,  with- 
out this  precaution  there  would  be  danger  of 
the  head  of  the  pile  being  fractured  in  the 
driving.  Cast  iron  piles,  forming  the  sides 
of  the  caissons  used  in  the  fomid.itions  of 
"Westminster  Bridge,  were  driven  in  this 
manner  with  complete  success.  Screw  piles 
are  got  in  by  means  of  a  capstan  and  bars, 
which  may  be  worked  by  hand  or  animal 
power.  On  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  Kail- 
way  bullocks  were  used  to  turn  the  capstan 
that  screwed  home  the  piles  into  the  bed  of 
the  rivers.  Both  piles  of  timber  and  of  iron 
are  got  down  with  comparative  facility  when 
contrasted  with  cylinders  and  caissons. 
These  latter  enclose  an  area,  which  is  of  some 
extent  in  the  former  instance,  and  of  very 
considerable  amount  in  the  latter. 

There  are  three  methods  of  sinking  cylin- 
ders and  caissons  down  to  their  proper  depth. 
The  first,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
simplest  and  the  best  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  by  the  method  of  dead  weight, 
which  consists  in  loading  the  cylinder  on  top 
with  pigs  of  iron,  castings,  large  masses  of 
stone,  and,  in  fact,  any  hea\'y  material  that 
may  be  at  hand,  until  it  cause  it  to  descend 
to  the  reqiured  depth.  A  glance  over  tlie 
parapet  of  the  temporary  Blackfriars  Bridge 
will  demonstrate  how  the  caissons  employed 
in  the  construction  of  its  successor  are 
weighted.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that 
cylinders  will  not  always  sink  uniformly. 
Should  they  happen  to  meet  with  a  par- 
ticularly hard  bit  of  ground  or  some  obstruc- 
tion in  the  shape  of  a  boidder  upon  one  side, 
while  the  ground  at  the  other  is  comparativelj' 
soft,  they  wiU  sink  more  at  the  latter  than  the 
former  side.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that 
they  will  get  out  of  the  plumb  and  tilt  up  on 
one  end.  This  is  shown  in  iig.  1,  drawn  of 
course  to  an  exaggerated  scale,  to  show  the 
thing  plainly.  Two  courses  are  open  to 
attempt  to  remove  the  obstacle.  The  one, 
and  the  more  obvious,  is  to  shift  some  of  the 
weight  from  the  lower  side  of  the  cylinder  to 
the  higher,  and  to  add  more,  if  necessary, 
until  tlie  high  end  is  got  down  to  the  same 
level  as  the  other,  and  the  cylinder  rights  it- 
self. In  the  majority  of  instances  this  plan 
will  be  found  successful,  but  sometimes  it  will 
fail  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose.  As  a 
dernier  ressort,  divers  are  then  sent  dowii,  who 


clear  away  the  obstacle,  or  loosen  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  descent  of  the 
cylinder.  The  bed  of  the  Thames  presents 
very  fesv  impediments  of  this  description,  the 
cylinder  and  caissons,  as  a  rule,  sinking  very 
gradually  and  uniformly  do^-n  to  their  levels. 


na.i. 


AVhen  the  depth  to  which  the  cylinders 
have  to  be  sunk  is  not  considerable,  the 
excavation  of  the  earth  inside  is  effected  by 
means  of  scoops  or  spoons,  similarly  to  that 
represented  in  tig.  2.  These  scoops  are  pro- 
vided with  long  handles,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  leather  bag  or  pocket  in  the  middle. 
After  some  time  and  practice  the  excavators 
are  able  to  manage  these  scoops  mth  great 
ease  and  dexterity,  although  upon  first  trial 
they  prove  very  unwieldy  instruments.  The 
depth  being  too  great  for  the  use  of  these 
scoops  after  a  certain  portion  of  the  sinking 
has  been  effected,  the  aid  of  divers  is  had  re- 
course to.  Formei'ly  the  diving  bell  was  the 
usual  resource  in  all  subaqueous  work,  but 
latterly  its  use  has  been  nearly  altogether 
superseded  by  the  employment  of  divers, 
equipped  in  Ileinke's  patent  dress.  The  cost 
of  men  working  as  divers  with  the  diving 
dress,  and  in  a  diving  bell,  is  stated  to  be  as 
one  to  three,  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion that  a  much  greater  freedom  of  action 
and  liberty  with  respect  to  space  and  motion 
is  afforded  by  the  dress  compared  to  being 
boxed  up  in  a  bell.  Ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works  for  the  new  Black- 
friars Bridge,  the  operation  of  diving  has  been 
carried  on  almost  hourly,  and  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  regarded  with  any  greater 
curiosity  than  the  rest  of  the  working  opera- 
tions. The  final  weight  with  which  a  cylinder 
or  caisson  should  be  loaded  depends  upon  two 
circumstances,  one  Ijeing  the  actual  load  it 
will  have  to  carry  in  practice,  and  the  other 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  sinking.  Manifestly 
the  greatest  load  put  upon  it  in  getting  it 
down  to  its  depth  should  not  be  less  than  the 
load  it  will  have  to  permanently  sujipoi-t,  or 
there  would  lie  danger  of  an  after  settlement 
that  might  seriously  jeopardise  the  stability 
of  the  structure.  However  superior  the  me- 
thod of  sinking  caissons  by  mere  dead  weight 
may  be  with  respect  to  simplicity  and  eco- 
nomy, yet  there  is  a  limit  to  its  application, 
and  instances  continually  arise  where  one  of 
the  other  methods  must  be  resorted  to.  These 
methods  are  known  as  the  vacuum  or  Potts's 
method,  and  the  plenum  or  that  of  Hughes's. 
Both  are  eminently  useful,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  describe  them.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  vacuum  method  consists,  as  the 
name  implies,  in  creating  a  vacuum  in  the 
interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  by  thus  removing 
the  pressure  upon  one  side  the  cylinder  de- 
scends in  obedience  to  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure it  receives  upon  its  upper  surface.  Any 
semi-fluid  kind  of  substratum  will  be  driven 
up  into  the  cylinder  by  the  surrounding 
pressure  exerted  by  the  air  upon  it,  which  is 
not  balanced  by  any  other  inside  the  cylinder. 
When  this  ]jlau  was  first  introduced  it  was 
restricted  almost  to  sinking  hollow  pUes 
scarcely  exceeding  in  diameter  the  ordinary 
size  of  timber  piles,  but  shortly  afterwards  it 
was  found  that  it  was  applicable  to  getting 
down  cylinders  of  a  large  size.  In  fact,  the 
larger  the  surface  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
action  the  better  for  the  practical  application 
of  the  principle.  There  is  one  point  to  be 
kept  in  view  with  respect  to  this  system 
which  is  of  some  importance.     The  greatest 


pressure  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cyliniler  or  caisson  resulting  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  air  does  not  exceed  one  ton 
per  square  foot,  so  that  after  it  has  baen  sunk  ! 
to  the  proper  depth,  or  thereabouts,  it  must 
be  weighted  with  a  load  equal  to  the  greatest 
it  will  have  to  sustain  in  practice. 

This  method  is  admir.ably  adapted  for 
getting  caissons  down  through  a  soft  stratum 
into  one  of  greater  consistency.  The  most 
improved  plan  of  employing  this  method  is 
to  connect  the  cylinder  at  its  upper  end  with 
a  reservoir,  and  the  vacuum  being  made  by 
means  of  pumping,  the  sand  or  earth  rushes  U 
up  the  cylinder  into  the  reservoir.  It  is  re-  W 
moved,  the  valve  closed,  and  so  the  operation 
continues.  Where  the  substratum  is  of  a 
clayey  character  the  vacuum  process  is  sure  to 
be  successful,  but  it  is  useless  for  rocky  bot- 
toms, as  the  water  would  be  sure  to  find  its 
way  in,  and  the  vacuum  could  not  be  main- 
tained. The  occurrence  of  any  large  irregular 
masses,  such  as  boulders,  in  the  stratum  to  be 
sunk  through,  would  also  prevent  the  vacuum 
being  maintained,  and  be  fatal  to  the  appKca- 
tion  of  the  principle. 

Of  a  character  the  very  reverse  of  the 
vacuum  is  the  plenum  method,  which  con- 
sists in  forcing  or  compressing  the  air  in  the 
cylinder,  and  thus  preventing  the  water  from 
entering.  In  order  not  to  lose  a  whole 
cylinder  full  of  air  every  time  any  earth  is 
removed  i'rom  the  inside  in  the  process  of 
excavation,  what  are  termed  air  locks  are  pro- 
vided, which  possess  the  merit  of  being 
applicable  to  the  upper  part  of  any  cylinder. 
This  system  is  well  suited  for  rocky  bottoms. 
Forcing  p>umps  are  employed  to  condense  the 
air  suliiciently  to  drive  the  water  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  excavation 
can  then  be  carried  on  without  any  unusual 
difficulty.  One  peculiar  feature  of  this 
principle  is,  that  the  effect  of  the  condensed 
air  upon  the  workmen  is  to  increase  their 
energies  and  physical  capacity  for  labour.  At 
a  pressure  of  about  2j  atmospheres,  the  men 
can  do  nearly  twice  as  much  work  without 
fatigue  as  they  could  get  through  in  the  open 
air.  Both  of  these  atmospheric  systems  can 
be,  and  generally  are,  aided  by  the  application 
of  weights;  as  it  is  by  loading  that  the  real 
test  is  brought  upon  the  cylinders  sunk.  We 
have  now  given  ample  information  re- 
specting the  different  principles  of  sinking 
foundations,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
the  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  character 
of  the  substratum  must  finally  determine  that 
p.articular  method  which  should  be  adopted 
and  which  would  be  most  likely  to  prove  sue" 
cessful. 


WOOD  AND  IRON. 

THE  first  of  a  second  course  of  lectures  in  con- 
nection with  the  Workmen's  Technical 
Education  Committee,  illustrating  the  value  of 
science  to  industry,  was  given  on  Tuesd.ay  eveniog, 
9  th  inst.,  in  the  theatre  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Southampton-buildings,  Holboru,  by 
Professor  F.  Grace  Calvert,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
The  subject  announced  was  ''  Iron  and  Wood," 
but  the  learned  lecturer  had  only  time  to  just 
incidentally  touch  upon  the  latter  section  of  his 
subject.  The  attend.ince  was  very  thin,  and  the 
gentleman  who  occupied  the  chair  spoke  with  de- 
served severity  of  the  change  that  bad  taken 
place  in  the  management  of  mechanics'  institutes, 
the  educational  element  now  being  almost  utterly 
sacrificed  to  the  recreative  one.  It  was  not 
creditable  to  the  working  men  that  these  lectures 
were  so  thinly  attended.  Professor  Calvert  had 
voluntarily  given  his  services,  coming  from  Man- 
chester for  the  purpose,  and  bringing  with  bim 
his  apparatus  and  an  assistant.  Such  men  as  the 
lecturer  could  not  be  expected  to  be  at  such  a 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money  when  they  witnessed 
such  npathy  on  the  part  of  the  working  men. 

'J  he  lecturer,  in  his  opening  remarks,  referred 
to  his  foreign  accent,  which  was  due  to  the  fact 
that,  when  a  little  boy,  he  was  sent  to  France  to 
acquire  the  French  language.  While  in  that 
country  lie  got  to  love  science,  and  especially 
cheraiatry,  but  when  he  returned  to  this  country 
he  found  that  there  was  not  a  laboratory,  not  an 
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institution  in  the  country  where  a  knowledge  of 
technical   chemistry    could   be  imparted.      This 
being  the  case,  he  returned  to  the  Continent  to 
pursue   his  studies,   which  extended  over  many 
years,   and   in  course   of  time   he   acquired   his 
peculiar   foreign  accent.     Although   an   English- 
man,  he  had  occupied,  as  a  young  man,  some  of 
the  best  assistant  appointments  in  P.iris,  where 
every  man  was  equal,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
work,  talent,  and  perseverance  to  attain  to  the 
highest  position.     Iteferriug  to  the  subject  of  his 
lecture,    he    said    that    iron,   owing    to    certain 
peculiar  properties,  was  often  called  "  cold-short " 
or     "red-short."        " Cold  shortness "     in     iron 
rendered     that     metal      incapable      of      being 
bent  at  natural  temperature   without   breaking. 
This  was  due  to  the  existence  in   the   metal   of   a 
few  thousandth  parts  of  phosphorus.     Science  has 
not  yet  discovered  any  process  by  which  phospho- 
rus can  be  wholly  removed  from  iron.     The  closest 
approach  to  it  was  published  about   three  weeks 
tince.     This  was  the  plan   of  a  French   chemist, 
,r:d  consisted  in   using  a  substance   called   fluor 
ar  or  fluoride  of  calcium,   which    dissolved   the 
[hosphates  existing  in  iron  ore.     But  there  was  a 
better  method  than  this,  if   not   to  remove  phos- 
I'liorus   from  iron,  at  least  to  counteract   its    evil 
liiects.     This  consisted  in  the  application  of  man- 
g.iaese  ores,  and  a  notable  instance  of  the  value  of 
this  process  was  the  improvement  and  consequent 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  Cleveland  iron.      Another 
substance  available  for   overcoming  the   evils   of 
{■h'tsphorus  in    iron    was    spiegeleiseu,      which 
IS  a  c-ast  iron  very  rich  in  manganese  and  carbon. 
'iege'eisen   had  enabled  Mr.  Bessemer  to   carry 
-i  his  manufacture  of  steel   with   great  success 
>-ience   had   not  only   discovered  the   value   of 
-liegeleisen   as  an  adjunct  to  the   iron   manufac- 
ture, but  had  produced  this  splegeleisen  artificially. 
The  artificial  product   was  produced   by  Messrs. 
Edington  and  Son,  Phccnix  Ironworks,  near  Glas- 
gow. It  was  richer  in  manganese  than  the  genuine 
article,  but  did  not  contain  so  much  carbon.  Turn- 
ing now  to  '■  red-shortness,"  the  lecturer  said  that 
it  was  due  to  the  existence  of  two  impurities,  sul- 
phur and  silicium — the  first  in  the  proportion   of 
a  few  thousandth  parts,  and  the  second  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  few  hundredths.     The  alnnity  of  iron 
for  sulphur  was  so  great  that  much  difficulty  was 
*'\perienced  in  removing  it  from  iron  once  it   was 
imbined  therewith.     Therefore  it  was  necessary 
.  remove  the  sulphur  from  the  materials  used  in 
le  manufacture  of  iron  before   this  combination 
'dd  be  etfected.     There  were  two  processes   for 
removing  sulphur,  one  of  which,  viz.,  the  employ- 
ment of  quicklime,   could  be  applied  in  the  blast 
furnace.     A  second  process  was  discovered  by  the 
:turer  some  sixteen    years  ago,   which,  in   its 
'  '.-st     phase,   consisted     in    adding    from    1   to 
4     per    cent,     of    common    salt    to    coal,   and 
converting  this  coal  into  a  coke  which  could  be 
used  with  advantage  in  the   blast  furnace.     The 
result  of  melting  cast  iron  in  a  cupola  with  such 
coke  was  that  the  iron  was  puriSed  20  per  cent.,  and 
''  honeycomb "    was    completely    avoided.      One 
main  cause  of  the  presence  of  silicium  in  iron  was 
the  use  of  cLudersinthe  blastfurnace.     This  was 
not  economy,  as  a   bad   quality  of   iron  was   the 
result.     If  quicklime  and  not  limestone  were  used 
a  great  portion  of  the   silica  would    be  removed, 
and  the  evils  attending  the  presence  of  silicium  in 
iron   would   be  avoided.     After  referring  to  the 
processes   of  Messrs.    Brown    and    Bessemer,  of 
iSheffield,  for  producing  puddled  steel  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  same,  the  lecturer  went  on 
to  say   that  if  great  progress  had  not  been  made 
of  late  years  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  class 
of  steel,  we  were  now  progressing  towards  improve- 
ment, and  in  a  short  period  of  time  we  should  be 
enabled  to   manufacture  the  best  class  of   steel 
with   the   greatest  facility.     Mr.    Biggs  and  Jlr. 
Mushet  have    contributed   much  to  improvement 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture.     With  scarcely  an 
exception,  an   invention  was  never  perfected  or 
made  to   pay    commercially    by    the    inventor. 
Successive   minds  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
all  the  little  points  which,  combined,  made  a  com- 
plete whole.      Referring  to  the  liability  of  iron  to 
oxidation,  the  lecturer   said  that   the  only    com- 
mercially successful  process  for  its  prevention  that 
we  were  yet  acquainted  with  was  '■'  galvanising," 
wbich,   however,  was  a  wrong  expression,  as  gal- 
■vanic  action  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  process. 
It  was  carried  out  as  follows  : — The  iron  was  first 
heated  in  a  furnace  until  it  attained  a  red  heat,  in 
'  order  to   remove  any  greasy  matter  which  might 
be  adhering  to  the  surface.      It  was  then  pissed 
into  a  trough  of  muriatic  acid,  which  removed  the 
oxide  of  iron.     The  iron  was  next  p jssed  through 


a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  containing  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  tin,  without  which  latter  ingredient 
'.he  zinc  would  not  adhere  to  the  iron.  The  iron 
was  next  passed  through  sand,  which  rubbed  ofl' 
any  excess  of  zinc  which  might  adhere,  and  was 
then  left  to  cool.  As  the  iron  passed  through  the 
b.ath  there  was  an  alloy  of  iron  and  zinc  formed, 
which  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  f lom 
time  to  time  this  deposit  had  to  be  removed. 
A  few  years  ago  this  dross  was  deemed  of  little 
value,  and  was  almost  given  aw.ay.  Science  has 
since  demonstrated  that  this  dross  was  of  more 
value  than  zinc.  By  the  use  of  this  refuse  alloy 
(instead  of  zinc)  in  combination  with  copper  a 
brass  could  be  obtained  which  had  the  tenacity  of 
steel  and  the  malleability  of  iron  at  a  red  heat. 
The  galvanising  process  is  a  most  important  and 
valuable  one,  on  account  of  the  great  extent  to 
which  iron  is  being  employed  in  all  branches  of 
construction,  especially  in  shipping.  The  gal- 
v.amsing  process  would  have  been  of  great  value  had 
it  been  applied  to  the  iron  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  gunboats  for  the 
Russian  war,  which,  after  being  laid  up  for  two 
or  three  years  at  Portsmouth,  were  found  to  be 
falling  to  decay,  owing  to  the  injurious  action  and 
reaction  of  the  iron  and  the  tannic  and  gallic  acids 
existing  in  the  oak  upon  each  other.  As  a  test  of 
the  preservative  effects  of  ibe  galvanising  of  iron, 
the  lecturer  had  deposited  a  plate  of  ordinary  iron 
3nd  a  plate  of  galvanised  iron  in  the  sea,  allowing 
them  to  remain  there  many  months,  and  weighing 
them  from  time  to  time,  and  he  found  that  while 
the  former  lost  99.30,  the  latter  only  lost  l-l^G. 
Some  years  ago  he  examined  the  various  woods 
employed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  he  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  that  both  ''summer-felled"  and 
'winter- felled"  oak  were  supplied  to  the  autho- 
rities. If  the  "summer-felled"  wood  was  used 
for  a  paling,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  it  would  go 
rotten  in  a  very  short  time,  while  the  "  winter- 
felled  "  would  last  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years. 
To  distinguish  one  from  the  other'  it  was  only 
necessary  to  put  them  in  contact  with  a  proto 
salt  of  iron,  when  the  ''winter  felled"  turned 
black,  and  the  "summer-felled"  became  of  a 
beautiful  dark  blue  colour. 

Iron,  under  certain  circumstances,  becomes  so 
soft  that  it  can  be  cut  like  plumbago  with  a 
knife.  Some  years  since  some  cannon  were  re- 
covered from  the  wreck  of  the  "  Royal  George," 
and  were  found  to  be  in  this  soft  state.  The 
salts  in  the  sea  water  had  acted  upon  the  iron, 
and  had  left  behind  only  a  framework,  princi- 
pally composed  of  carbon.  From  this  and  similar 
facts  described  by  the  lecturer,  he  predicted  that 
many  of  the  handsome  public  piers  which  have 
been  of  late  years  erected  all  round  the  coast  in 
cast  iron  would  probably,  in  thirty  or  forty  years' 
time,  come  tumbling  down  into  the  sea.  An- 
other euiious  property  of  iron  was  discovered  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  a  French  chemist.  It  is 
that  iron  at  a  red  heat  is  permeable  to  hydrogen 
gas,  which  passes  through  the  metal  freely. 
Large  quantities  of  coal  gas  doubtless  escape  in 
this  way  from  the  retorts  in  the  works.  Mr. 
Graham,  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  has  made  a  most 
extraordinary  discovery — a  discovery  which  might 
lead,  bye-and-bye,  to  some  important  discoveries 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  This  discovery  is 
that  every  metal  has  the  power  of  condensing 
within  its  pores  an  enormous  quantity  of  gas. 
Platiniim,  which  was  so  very  dense  in  itself,  would 
condense  fifteen  times  its  own  bulk  of  hydrogen, 
and  would  retain  that  gas  for  tv.-o — or,  for  all  we 
know,  two  thousand — years,  for  Mr.  Graham  had 
observed  that,  although  a  piece  of  metal  had 
been  exposed  to  every  atmospheric  influence  for 
two  years,  still  the  same  volume  of  gas  was  given 
of!" when  the  metal  was  reheated  as  if  it  had  not 
been  exposed  to  such  conditions.  Palladium 
would  condense  GSO  times  its  bulk  of  hydrogen, 
gold  40  times,  and-  iron  46  times.  If  the  same 
piece  of  iron  was  brought  into  contact  with  oxide 
of  carbon,  it  would  condense  415  times  its 
bulk  of  hydrogen.  This  fact  showed  the 
peculiar  affinity  of  iron  for  oxide  of  carbon. 
Silver  would  condense  forty  times  its  bulk  of  oxy- 
gen, and  only  twenty-one  times  its  bulk  of  hydro- 
gen. AVhy  a  metal  possesses  the  property  of  con- 
densing a  larger  volume  of  one  gas  than  of  another 
was  not  known,  but  it  could  not  be  a  mere  matter 
of  the  relative  space  between  the  pores  of  the  metals, 
as  these  results  plainly  showed,  for  if  this  was  the 
case  the  same  volumes  of  different  gases  would 
be  occluded.  In  concluding  his  lecture.  Professor 
Crace  Calvert  expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  impressing  aU  present  with  the  fact  that 
scientific   knowledge  could   be   brought   to  bear 


with  advantage  upon  all  practical  matters.  He 
could  continue  lecturing  upon  many  other  subjects 
in  the  same  way  as  ho  had  then  been  lecturing, 
showing  the  immense  progress  which  had  been 
made  by  the  union  of  science  and  practice.  If 
scicntiiic  knowledge  were  acquired  by  the  men  who 
Were  constantly  engaged  in  various  manufactures 
and  who  knew  the  improvements  that  would 
from  time  to  time  be  necessitated,  we  knew  not 
what  would  be  the  result  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  securing  the  prosperity  of 
this  couutrj'.  It  therefore  behoved  everyone  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  processes  to  acquire 
knowledge  which  would  be  useful  to  himself  and 
his  fellows  and  beneficial  to  his  country. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

THE  first  preliminary  meeting  |of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  on  ilonday  last,  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  Mr.  John  Glutton  in  the 
chair.  Among  the  London  surveyors  were  pre- 
sent, Messrs.  T.  Horsev,  T.  Chatfield  Clarke,  F. 
and  R.  Vigers,  E.  Ryde,  R.  A.  Withall,  D.  Wat- 
ney,  F.  Chinnock.  H.  Clutton,  J.  R.  Bonny,  J. 
•Bailey  Denton.  Of  the  country  surveyors  were 
C.  M.  Bidwell,  Ely  ;  T.  Huskinson,  Epperstone, 
Notts;  T.  S.  Woolley,  Newark;  T.  Statter, 
Knowsley. 

The  Chairman,  after  recapitulating  the  pro- 
ceedings already  taken  in  the  formation  of  a 
provisional  association,  shortly  stated  the  objects 
of  the  institution,  which  were — 1st,  to  secure 
the  advancement  and  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  profession 
of  a  surveyor ;  'ind,  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  profession  and  extend  its  useful- 
ness for  the  public  advantage.  He  said  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  this  institution  had  met  with 
very  considerable  support,  and  that  if  all  devoted 
their  best  energies  to  the  work,  they  could  not 
fail  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  and  en- 
sure its  advance  in  the  public  estimation.  It  was 
then  resolved  "  that  the  institution  be  forthwith 
org,anised  and  placed  in  a  position  to  commence 
operations." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  by  ballot 
to  be  members  of  the  council  for  the  first  year  : 
—  Messrs.  W.  J.  Peadel,  F.  J.  Clark,  E.  N.  Clifton, 
J.  Clutton.  H.  Crawter,  .T.  B.  Denton,  R.  C. 
Driver,  R.  Hall,  H.  A.  Hunt,  T.  Huslcinson,  J. 
Matthews,  J.  Oakley,  E.  Ryde,  K  J.  Smith,  W. 
Sturge,  G.  Trist,  F.  Vigers. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold) 
read  the  heads'of  the  bye-laws,  which  provided 
that  the  institution  should  consist  of  three 
classes — viz.,  members,  associates,  and  honorary 
members,  with  a  class  of  students  attached. 
Members  tx)  be  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  in  practice  on  their  own  account  for 
more  than  five  years,  or  members  of  a  firm  esta- 
blished upwards  of  ten  years.  Associates  to  be 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,_not  neoessa- 
rilv  surveyors  by  profession,  but  their  pursuits  to 
be"  such  as  to  qualify  them  to  concur  with  sur- 
veyors in  the  advancement  of  professional  know- 
ledge. Honorary  members  to  be  persons  who  by 
reason  either  of  their  position  or  eminence  in 
science  and  experience  may  be  enabled  to  render 
assistance  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  various  regulations  for  election  of 
members  and  oflicers,  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  the  institution,  the  conduct  of 
meetings,  &c.,  were  fully  set  out.  These  bye- 
laws  were  adopted,  and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  and  honorary  secretary  the  meeting 
separated. 

An  act  has  just  pa3=ed  the  Legislature,  and 
will  receive  the  Royal  Assent  in  the  course  of  a 
few  davB,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  com- 
pany, iiow  forming,  under  very  favourable 
auspices,  to  erect  a  large  retail  market  for 
Sooth  London,  at  Kennington,  for  the  sale  of 
everv  description  of  goods,  as  well  as  food,  on 
Iho  co-operative  system.  The  site  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  Brixton  and  Clapham-roads  at  St. 
JIarkV  Church,  Kennington,  with  frontage  to 
the  .Brixton-road,  Clapham-road,  and  Chnrch- 
road  ;  a  very  central  position  as  regards  Sonth 
London,  and  one  well  supplied  with  omnibus 
aceommodation.  It  is  contemplated  to  erect  the 
proposed  market  in  the  form  of  an  arcade,  and 
8  1  that  it  shall  be  a  new  thoroughfare  from  the 
Cliipham  to  the  Brixton-road,  and  contain  some 
75  shops,  to  be  occupied  by  the  proper  propor- 
tion  of  each  trade. 


[SUrn.EMENT.] 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SUKVETORS. 

WE  beg  to  welcome  the  establishment  of 
another  institution  in  London.  This, 
in  fact,  is  an  age  of  institutions.  We  have 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  most  things, 
but  strange,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have 
not  had  an  Institution  of  Surveyors.  Sur- 
veyors are  a  numerous,  and  should  be,  and  in 
most  cases  are,  a  respectable  body  of  men. 
The  new  institution  is  founded  to  secure  the 
advancement  of  that  kind  of  knowledge 
which  constitutes  the  profession  of  a  sur- 
veyor, to  promote  its  general  interests,  and  to 
extend  its  usefulness  and  general  advantage. 
The  medical  officers  of  health  of  the  metro- 
polis have  a  society  which  hag  been  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge,  inter- 
changing the  results  of  experience,  and  en- 
couraging zeal  amongst  its  members.  The 
metropolis,  in  fact,  is  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  society.  No  one,  we  think, 
will  deny  that  the  surveyor  has  duties  to 
perform  equally  onerous,  ec^ually  responsible, 
and,  if  wisely  performed,  e(jually  beneficial 
to  the  public  as  the  medical  officer.  And  if 
the  latter  have  experienced  so  much  advan- 
tage from  combination  and  mutual  assist- 
ance and  encouragement,  we  see  no  reason 
whj  the  surveyors  by  similar  action  may  no^ 
realize  similar  benefits.  The  new  institution 
will  no  doubt  do  good  by  drawing  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  those  who  have  ac- 
quired a  practical  knowledge  of  the  profes- 
sion and  any  broken-down  coal -agent  or  un- 
successful cow-shed  keeper  who  puts  "  sur- 
veyor "  on  his  window-board.  AVe  hope 
and  believe  that  this  institution  has  before  it 
a  useful  and  prosperous  future. 


CAKVED  OAK  CREDENCE. 

THE  buffet  or  locker  here  given  is  of 
Flemish  workmanship,  date  about  1470, 
and  is  in  the  furniture  collection  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  furnishes  at  once  an 
example  of  beauty  and  subtle  simplicity,  an 
excellent  antidote  for  tlie  wayward  fritterings 
of  modern  furniture  confectionery.  The 
trifling  sum  of  £3  6s.  8d.  appears  to  have  been 
paid  for  it.  The  sides  are  plain  linen  pattern 
panels.  It  is  3ft.  lOin.  in  length,  3ft.  in 
height,  and  1ft.  8in.  in  depth,  outside  measure. 
The  design  is  evidently  the  workman's  own. 
The  plucky  manner  in  which  the  whole  thing 
is  done  is  admirable,  art  concealing  art  most 
effectually,  the  work  having  the  wholesome 
appearance  of  having  been  dune  right  oft",  and 
it  does  not  make  any  ostentatious  e.xhibition 
of  its  constructive  detail,  a  '"  conceit  "  those 
designers  knowing  less  on  the  subject  are  fain 
to  display.  It  is  most  suggestive  in  all  its 
parts,  yet  here  are  no  chamfers,  notches, 
chops,  or  stops.  The  framing  is  plain  and 
square,  the  scratch  moulding  simply  butting 
on  the  rails.  The  carving  is  vigorous  even  to 
a  fault,  yet  careful  withaL  Some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  express  the  bone  pin  in  the 
diapery  of  the  profile  head.  The  mot!/  of  the 
carved  rail  is  very  good — namely,  a  wavy,  suc- 
culent foliage,  meandering  through  aguilloche, 
cliaractL-ristic  portions  ol  whicli  are  given  on 
the  plate.  The  liberty  taken  with  the  mar- 
ginal line  over  the  tree  is  a  license  which  only 
a  mind  above  the  rule  could  take.  The 
lucks  and  hinges  are  little  more  than  can  be 
expressed  by  their  outlines.  The  credence 
was  doubtless  constructed  for  serviceable  ends, 
and  has  had  a  fair  amount  of  wear  and  tear. 

0.  W.  D. 


ARCHITECTS'  VISIT  TO  THE  TOWER 
OF  LONDON. 

rpHE  "Towers  of  Julius,  London's  l.^stiiif; 
_L  blinme,"  were  visited  on  Saturday  l.wt  I'y  a 
goodly  uumber  of  the  members  of  the  ArcUitec- 
niial  Association,  under  the  able  guardianship  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  and  Mr.  Plancbe.  We  were 
invited  to  accompany  them,  and  accordingly  at 
three   o'clock  found  ourselves   at   the  old  gate- 


house, in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  the  sturdy 
"  beef -eaters,"  whose  dress,  while  strangely  con- 
trasting with  the  many  modem  military  uni- 
forms scattered  about  the  place,  aided  iu  no 
small  degree  to  recal  the  memories  of  the  days 
when  they  were  the  real  guardians  of  the  old 
fortress.  We  suppose  the  gallant  deputy  lieute- 
nant himself  does  not  often  appear  to  welcome 
ordinary  visitors,  or  we  should  be  inclined  to 
request  his  lordship  to  assume  for  the  occasion  the 
ordinary  attire  of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
so  appear  in  harmony  with  his  stout  retainers. 
The  acting  governor  of  the  Tower,  although  in 
days  gone  by  a  personage  little  less  important 
than  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.himself,  fails  to  im- 
press us  with  the  proper  amount  of  reverence  when 
attired  in  modern  coat  and  trowsers  and  a  white 
hat.  It  is  hut  fair  to  say  that  the  association 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  by  all  the 
officials.  Lord  de  Ros  himself  offered  to  conduct 
the  members  over  the  building,  and  only  with- 
drew his  offer  when  informed  by  Mr  Mathews, 
the  secretary,  that  Mr.  Planchc,  the  a'ole  archjco- 
logist,  and  Mr.  Blashill,  a  talented  member  of 
their  own  body,  had  arranged,  with  his  lordship's 
permission,  to  show  them  all  worth  seeing. 
These  gentlemen,  with  the  president,  Mr.  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  soon  arrived,  and  Mr.  Blashill, 
taking  his  stand  at  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  building,  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences 
explained  to  the  members  the  general  plan  of 
the  Tower  and  its  surroundings.  Proceeding 
eastward,  special  attention  was  first  directed  to 
an  old  gate  or  postern,  one  of  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  building,  and  then  the  famous  "  Traitors' 
Gate,"  underneath  St.  Thomas's  Tower,  was 
visited,  and  its  former  and  present  construction 
duly  explained.  The  special  features  of  the 
*'  Cradle  "  and  Irongate  towers  were  pointed  out, 
and  then  the  members,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
were  able,  dived  into  the  basement  of  the  Wake- 
field Tower,  supposed  to  be  of  the  period  of 
Stephen,  and  next  in  age  to  the  White  Tower 
itself.  Passing  to  the  interior  side  of  Traitors' 
Gate,  the  bridge  connecting  St.  Thomas's 
Tower  wilh  the  main  building,  an  entirely 
modern     work,   was   pointed   out.  This    Mr. 

BlashiU  thought  was  modern  in  idea  as  well  as 
construction,  it  being  hardly  probable  that  in 
early  times  a  permanent  bridge  would  have  been 
built  there  by  which  invaders  from  the  river 
could  have  so  easily  obtained  access  from 
the  outer  tower  to  the  King's  apartments.  Pro- 
bably all  that  formerly  existed  there  was  a  light 
drawbridge,  easily  removed  in  time  of  danger. 
Waiting  outside  the  armoury  while  an  ordinary 
party  of  visitors,  under  the  giiidanee  of  the 
warders,  passed  through,  Mr.  Blashill  directed 
the  attention  of  the  company  to  the  exterior 
features  of  the  White  Tower.  The  whole  of  this 
tower  was  cased  over  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  easternmost 
windows,  which  admit  light  into  the  chapel,  and 
which  have  lately  been  restored  to  their  orginal 
condition.  Of  the  four  towers  surmounting  this 
tower,  that  at  the  northeast  corner  is  circular, 
the  other  three  are  square.  The  portions  of  the 
wall  in  flintwork  which  have  not  been  cased  over 
are  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Mr. 
Planche  then  conducted  the  members  through 
the  Armoury,  previously  addressing  them  gene- 
rally on  its  history  and  chief  poiots  of  interest. 
He  observed  that  the  ciitic.il  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  armoviry  was  in  a  more  imperfect  con- 
dition than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  archeo- 
logy. Until  fifty  years  ago  the  most  confused 
and  erroneous  ideas  existed  respecting  the  mili- 
tary habits  and  accoutrements  of  the  warriors  of 
the  medi;cval  ages.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his 
work  in  1S"25,  did  a  great  deal  to  elucidate  the 
subject,  and  he  was  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  re-arrange  what  were  then  known  as  the 
Horse  and  Spanish  armouries.  He  was,  how- 
ever, compelled  to  compromise  with  the  existing 
pernicious  arrangements,  and  was  ordered  to 
appropriate  each  suit  of  armour  to  some  historical 
personage  of  the  date  of  its  manufacture,  and 
this  childish  arrangement  still  exists.  He  was 
permitted  to  affix  a  star  to  the  inscrintion  ban- 
ners above  the  effigies,  to  distinguish  suits  which 
were  really  known  to  have  belonged  to  the 
persons  to  whom  their  ownership  was  ascribed, 
from  the  more  apocryphal  ones  ;  but,  of 
course,  this  slight  <li.^tinctioD,  if  ever  noticed, 
was  not  understood  by  the  ordinary  visi- 
tor. Not  only  the  re-arrangement  when  com- 
pleted, but  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  suits 
and  pieces  of  armour,  was  committed  to  the 
chief  storekeeper.      Of  course  the  bad  results  of 


this  were  soon  manifest.  Many  worthless  forge- 
ries were  purchased,  pieces  of  armour  were  lost 
or  abstracted  from  the  Tower,  and  many  valua- 
ble specimens  that  should  only  have  found  a 
place  iu  the  national  collection  were  allowed  to 
pass  out  of  the  country  or  into  the  hauils  of 
more  enlightened  private  collectors.  In  185S,  he 
(Mr.  Planche)  Wivs  requested  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  collection.  In  that  report  he  pointed 
out  that  no  educated  antiquarian  was  at  the  head 
of  the  armoury,  and  that  this  was  the  more  in- 
excusable as  the  exhibition  was  entirely  self- 
supporting,  a  revenue  of  some  thousands  of 
pounds  being  derived  annually  from  the  fees  paid 
by  visitors  for  admission.  But  for  the  death  of 
that  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman,  some 
steps  woidd  doubtless  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Lord  de  Ros,  who 
had  been  listening  to  Mr.  Planche  with  marked 
attention,  here  interposed,  and  said  that,  although 
the  existing  state  of  things  was  not  one  to  be 
proud  of,  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  Mr,  Planche 
had  inferred.  The  armoury  had  not  been  en- 
tirely entrusted  to  the  chief  storekeeper.  The 
Government  had  derived  great  assistance  from 
Mr.  Hewett,  and  Mr.  Planchi^  himself  had  done  a 
very  great  deal  for  the  armoury.  Mr.  Planche 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Hewett,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  done 
a  great  deal,  but  much  more  remained  to  be 
effected  before  the  collection  could  be  said  to  be 
complete.  The  most  interesting  of  the  speci- 
mens were  pointed  out  in  detail,  and  the 
members  then  proceeded  to  the  chapel  in  the 
White  Tower,  Passing  from  thence  through  the 
banqueting  room,  now  filled  with  Snider  riBes, 
they  reached  the  Council  Chamber,  in  which 
room,  as  Mr.  Blashill  reminded  the  members,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  14'JS — exactly  400  years  ago — 
Richard  III.  ordered  the  execution  of  Lord 
Hastings.  The  "Little  Ease  "  dungeon,  below, 
having  been  explored,  the  Jewel  apartments  were 
visited,  the  description  of  the  "  Queen's  crown, 
the  sceptres,  the  orb,"  &c  ,  being  duly  intoned 
by  the  lady  in  waiting.  The  members  were  then 
told  off  into  small  parties  to  visit  the  remaining 
places  of  interest  under  the  guidance  of  the 
warders,  and  so  a  most  pleasant  afternoon's  ex- 
cursion was  brought  to  a  close. 


I 


MANCHESTER  NEW  TOWNHALL. 

WE  give  this  week  Mr.  E.  Salomon's  design 
for  the  new.Manche3ter 'Xownhall.  Hav- 
ing on  a  preceding  occasion  given  our  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  this  design,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us 
to  repeat  it  now. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

rnHE  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
I  Education,  considering  it  desirable  to  hold 
out  encouragement  to  masters  and  mistresses 
teaching  in  Schools  of  Art,  to  visit  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  in  Paris  last  year,  with  the  view 
of  studying  those  objects  which  might  be  made 
instrumental  in  benefiting  the  instruction  given 
in  art  schools,  offered  to  every  such  teacher  visit- 
ing the  Paris  Exhibition  the  sum  of  £^i  in  aid  of 
his  or  her  expenses,  and  aw  additional  sum 
of  £2  for  any  one  report  which  any  such  teacher 
might  make,  or  any  viseful  suggestions  in  respect 
to  his  or  her  duties  or  teaching  derived  from  the 
study  of  the  Exhibition,  such  report  having  first 
been  published  in  any  journal,  local  or  otherwise, 
and  approved  of  by  their  lordships.  For  each  o£ 
the  three  best  reports  the  following  prizes  also 
were  offered  : — For  the  best  report,  £20  ;  for  the 
second  best  report,  £15  ;  and  for  the  third  best 
report,  £10.  The  International  Exhibition  was 
visited  by  101  art  teachers,  of  whom  2S  made  re- 
ports approved  by  their  lordships.  The  first  prize 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley,  head 
master  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art,  the 
second  to  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  he.ad  master  of  the 
Leeds  School  of  Art,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Dewar 
Campbell,  master  of  the  Bridport  and  Dorchester 
Schools  of  Art. 


A  pablic  meeting  was  held  at  Brixton  on  Tnes- 
day  evening  last,  to  protest  agfiinst  the  erection 
of  a  smallpox  hospital  in  that  tliickty  populated 
neighbourhood.  Such  hospitals  uiu.«t  be  built 
somewhere,  and  the  least  thing  the  sapient 
speakers  at  the  meeting  could  have  djue  was 
to  have  suggested  another  site. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  ESTHETIC 
DESIGN.— XVI. 

THE  details  of  a  structure  no  less  than  tlie 
general  treatment  of  its  masses  should  be 
desJi^ued,  not  merely  drawn.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  a.ssert  that  the  process  is  reversed  in  the 
majority  of  our  architectural  works.  Drawing 
precedes  design  instead  of  simply  becomingthe 
means  of  its  expression,  and  the  expert  draughts- 
man often  finds  himself,  perhaps  unknowingly, 
only  embodying  the  idle  and  floating  fancies 
of  his  imagination  rather  than  thoughtfully 
working  out  the  substantial  realities  of  a  build- 
ing, each  by  itself  being  more  or  less  a  problem. 
As  members  of  an  organic  whole  and  depend- 
ing upon  plan  and  elevation  for  their  scope 
and  general  tenour,  the  fitness  of  every  detail 
should  be  apparent  instead  of  subserring 
some  idle  dream  or  whim.  It  is  difficult,  I 
admit,  sometimes  to  trace  any  basis,  principle, 
or  type  for  our  bit  of  moulding,  tracery,  or 
carving  that  shall  become,  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
the  foimdation  of  it,  and  the  architectural  de- 
signer is  thus'drifted  into  a  realm  of  imagina- 


inferior  e.xamples  for  the  sake  of  detail  only  ; 
others  sacrifice  coherency  for  freshness  or 
piquancy  of  efl'cct.  The  tirst  class  give  us 
modern  cliurches  -n-ith  all  the  worn-out  para- 
phernalia of  the  Medi;cval  cathedral,  or  be- 


and  not  according  to  its  disjjlay  of  surface  or 
running  ornament.  Let,  then,  the  stamp  of 
thought  or  design  be  upon  every  detail,  how- 
ever infigniticant  in  itself. 

Our  sketches  show  a  few  details  taken  at 
random.  Fig.  1  shows  an  improvement  on 
ordinary  window  sills.  It  is  singuhir  that 
the  old  square  form  should  so  persistently 
hold  its  place,  even  in  good-class  buildings. 
I  think  we  rarely  show  sufficient  weathering  ; 


decked  in  all  the  Gothic  finery  of  a  mock 
Gothic  era  ;  the  latter,  the  crude  fancies  of 
their  own  or  the  imperfect  e.v.amples  of  an 
imperfect  age.  It  is  no  less  absurd  than 
regretful  to  see  the  feudal  fortress,  with  all  its 
barbaric  accessories,  reproduced  for  national 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  rude  conceptions 
and  chisellings  of  a  benighted  age  copied  in  a 
nineteenth  century  church.  We  may  con- 
ventionalise   or    "  architecturalise  "   without 


a  good  hollowed  ciu-ve  is  a  relief.  Probably 
the  idea  of  holding  flowers  has  hindered  im- 
provement, but  for  tliis  object  why  not 
boldly  project  a  moulded  and  bracketed'sla.b  ? 
The  manner  now  frequently  seen  of  finishing 


tion  in  which  he  can  quickly  transform  a  fact 
into  a  fiction,  making  that  which  should  have 
been  worked  out   of  certain  conditions  a  crea- 
ture of  fancy.     In  one  word,  the  detail  is 
drawn  in,  and  it  is   only  after  the  work   is 
carried  out  that  its  fitness  becomes  evident  or 
otherwise.     Ascending  from  the  strictly  utile 
to  the  sculpturesque  or  sesthetic,  this  difiiculty 
is  increased  proportionately  as  the  connection 
between  the  useful  and  ornamental  is  lessened 
or  becomes  less  apparent.       In  architecture 
alone  the  conflict  of  what   it   should  be  ?  and 
how  it  should  appear  ?  is  carried  to  an  excess 
that  frequently  defies  the  nicest  discrimination. 
A  chimneystack   emerges  where  we  least  de- 
sire it,  a  window  opening  or  a  blank   appears 
just  in  the  place  its  opposite  would  have  looked 
best,  and  it  requires   no  little  adjustment  of 
pros  and  cons   for  that   equitable  balance   of 
efl'ect  needed  to  produce  harmony.      But  tlie 
great  obstructive  to  progress  in  these  matters 
is  the  copy  ism  that  prevails,  the  spirit  that,  in 
spite  of  progress,  lingers  behind.     A  precedent 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  judgment  is  set  aside 
for  it.     No  matter  how  devoid  of  common 


caricaturing,  and  it  is  nothing  else  but  doing 
this  when  we  copy  contorted  features  and  the 
bad  drawing  of  Medieval  glass.  TiU  we  find 
architects  discarding  the  superfluous  acces- 
sories of  iledirevalism  and  all  the  profuse 


pilaster  projections,  letting  them  die  away 
flush  into  the  plinth,  is  an  excellent  one  and 
deserves  attention  (fig.  2;.  AVe  often  notice 
plinth  mouldings  mitred  back  at  a  doorway. 
I  think  a  preferable  plan  is  to  return  it  down- 
wards to  the  ground,  as  in  tig.  3.  The  other 
sketches  explain  themselves.  The  chimney- 
heads  shown  are  suggestive  of  a  simple  and 
better  treatment  of  "these  important  append- 
ages than  generally  seen,  and  in  our  next 
paper  we  will  say  a"  few  words  upon  them. 

G.  H.  G. 


sense,  useless,  or  extravagant,  a  thing  is  perpe- 
trated that  arose  out  ot  very  dilferent  condi- 
tions, or  that  grew  out  of  necessity.  And  the 
danger  of  this  mode  of  study  is  obvious  :  the 
great  principles,  the  very  basis  of  our  work,  are 
forgotten  or  made  subordinate  to  the  decora- 
tive and  minor  details.  Hence  we  see  many 
standing    high    in    the    profession    copying 


ornamentation  that  come  parasitically  of  a 
stagnant  art  and  thoughtless  design,  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  taught  and  done  The 
simplest  feature  or  detail  is  often  the  best,  as 

'  •   — ■   --  it  is  the  cheapest — a 

truth  our  costliest  and 
most  elaborate  struc- 
tures have  repeated- 
ly forced  upon  us. 
The  Palace  of  West- 
minster itself— about 
which  there  has  been 
lately  such  a  waste  of 
.words  as  to  its  art- 
authorship — is  an  ex- 
an  unfortunate  one) 
of  a  lavish  display  of'  architectural  millinery 
—a  mere  network  of  panelled  tracery,  about 
which  there  can  be  little  to  take  credit  tor, 
save  the  mechanical  skill  and  patience  that 
covered  ad  nauseam  a  v  ell-massed  exterior 
with  it.  The  value  of  a  bmlding  architec- 
turallv  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
oric'inal  tliought  and  skill  e.^pended  upon  it, 


ample   (and. 


POST  MORTEM  HOUSES. 

IN  the  last  monthly  report  on  the  Health  of  the 
Parish  of  Marylebone,  Doctor  Whitmore,  the 
indefatigable  medical  officer,  says  that  "sani- 
tary work  during  the  month  has  progressed 
satisfactorily.  Au  additional  duty  which  I  have 
recently  imposed  upon  the  mspeotors  of  Duis. 
ances,  and  from  which  I  am  led  to  hope  for  bene- 
ficial results,  is  the  disinfecting  of  houses  m 
which  sickness  from  smallpox,  measles,  fever,  and 
scarlatina  is  known  to  exist.  Hitherto  the  dism- 
fecting— so  called— has  been  done  by  the  mmates 
of  the  house  by  orders  from  the  Board,  but  I  need 
hardly  say  that  in  such  hands  the  process  was 
utterly  inoperative  and  useless ;  by  appropnate 
chemical  agents,  not  only  are  the  drains,  closets, 
dustbins,  &c.,  disinfected,  but  the  atmosphere  o£ 
the  house  also,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  by  the  bounty  of  the  vestry,  I  may  be  pro- 
vided  with  the  proper  apparatus  for  thoroughly 
disinfecting  clothes  and  bedding.  I  am  also 
awaitin;  anxiously  tlie  completion  of  the  good 
works  which  were  determined  upon  by  the  vestry 
last  year— viz.,  the  erection  of  the  Mortuary 
House  and  the  Post  Mortem  House ;  the  former 
is  greatly  needed.     It  is  misery  enough  for  a  poor 
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man  ■with  a  wife  and  five  or  six  young  children 
that  he  can  only  afiord  to  rent  one  wretched 
apartment,  in  which  all  the  family  are  compelled 
to  live  and  sleep,  and  where  the  cocking,  washing, 
and  the  whole  daily  routine  of  domestic  duties  are 
performed ;  but  what  must  be  the  additiona' 
wretchedness  and  sorrow  when  one  of  the  family 
dies,  and  when,  for  the  period  of  a  week  at  least, 
no  other  place  can  be  fourd  in  which  the  lifeless 
and  rapidly  decaying  body  can  be  deposited  ;  and 
yet  this  is  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  ;  every 
feeling  of  humanity  and  reverence  for  the  dead 
revolts  at  it,  and  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in 
the  health,  safety,  and  well-being  of  the  living  will 
be  anxicus  to  provide  a  remedy." 


D\ViaLIXGS  OF  THE  INDUSIEIOUS 
CLASSES. 

THE  directors  of  the  Jletropolitan  Association 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industri- 
ous Classes  have  issued  a  satisfactory  report  in 
anticipation  of  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  19th  inst.  It  appears  that  since  the  last  re- 
port ten  pairs  of  cottages  have  been  built  at 
Pel  ge,  and  ai  e  now  occupied,  and  '20  more  are  on 
the  point  of  completion.  The  profit  during  the 
year  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
nearly  5  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital ;  but 
as  certain  contingencies  have  to  be  provided  for, 
the  directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  divi- 
dend of  only  4  per  cent,,  which  will  leave  a 
balance  of  £S29  Is.  Cd-  to  be  carried  over  to  the 
guarantee  fund.  One  of  the  most  tatisfactory 
features  in  the  report,  however,  is  the  account 
given  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  dwellings. 
The  average  rate  of  mortality  in  the  buildings  of 
the  associaiion  has  not  been  14  per  1,000,  while 
that  of  the  metropolis  generally  has  been  23  per 
1,000.  The  moitality  has  decreased  during  the 
present  year  3  per  1,000  upon  the  very  low  rate 
of  17,  which  was  the  average  of  the  seven  pre- 
vious years. 


nOFFlIAN'S  PATENT  BRICKKILN. 

A  SHORT  time  since  the  local  board  of  health 
of  Swansea  appointed  Mr.  11.  Rawliuson, 
C.E,,  and  Mr.  Edward  Cousins,  the  borough  en- 
gineer, to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  brick  smoke, 
which  caused  considerable  inconverience  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  following  is  the  substance 
of  the  report  made  by  these  gentlemen: — It  refers 
principally  to  Hoffman's  patent  kiln,  which  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  large  arched  passage  of  a  circular  form 
on  plan,  within  which  the  burning  of  the  bricks  is 
carried  on  round  its  circumference.  There  are 
twenty-four  entrance  doorways,  admitting  of  being 
closed  with  temporarily-built  bricks  and  clay,  so 
as  to  retain  heat  and  exclude  all  entrance  of  air 
by  the  doorways  so  built  up ;  the  circular 
chamber  consisting  of  twenty-four  compartment,", 
or  spaces,  with  one  of  these  doorways  to  each.  In 
the  centre  of  the  ring  a  chimney  is  erected  about 
luOft.  in  height,  measuring  at  the  base  about 
16ft.  square,  anil  from  each  of  the  twenty-four 
compartments  of  the  annular  chamber  an  under- 
ground flue  leads  into  the  chimney  ;  each  flue  has 
a  valve  by  which  its  communication  with  the 
chimney  can  be  cut  off;  arrangements  are  made 
by  which  a  damper,  or  portcullis,  can  be  inserted, 
so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  any  of 
the  twenty-four  compartments  of  the  ring  kiln 
and  the  next  ones. 

After  the  kiln  has  been  lighted  the  fire  is  never 
extinguished,  but  the  buruing  of  new  bricks  and 
the  removal  of  the  finished  produce  are  carried  on 
by  ,a  continuou.s  and  regular  process  from  day  to 
day.  Two  of  the  compartments  on  each  side  of 
the  kiln  have  their  entrance-doors  open,  all  the 
rest  being  closed.  By  an  arraugemcut  of  valves 
(or  dampers)  in  the  branch  flues,  and  the  larger 
damper  or  portcullis  in  the  main  flues,  air  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  open  doors,  and  has  to  go  round 
the  whole  circuit,  of  the  kiln  in  order  to  reach  the 
chimney.  From  one  of  the  two  open  compart- 
ments on  each  side  of  the  kiln  men  are  taking  out 
finished  bricks,  and  in  the  other  they  are  building 
unburnt  bricks  which  are  not  yet  quite  dry. 

Air  entering  by  these  compartments  passes  first 
among  bricks  almost  cold,  and  then  goes  forward 
to  warmer  bricks,  and  so  on  to  hotter  and  hotter, 
carrying  the  heat-  of  the  cooling  bricks  forward 
with  it  rmtil  it  reaches  half-way  round  one-half  of 
the  kiln,  at  which  2>lace  there  is  a  final  acces.^ion 
of  heat  from  the  burning  of  a  very  small  c]uantity 
of  coal-dust,  which  is  from  time  to  time  dropped 
in  through  properly-arranged  flues  from  the  top  of 


the  kiln  among  the  bricks  by  numerous  small 
openings,  furnished  with  movable  heads.  The 
hot  air,  including  the  products  of  combustion, 
then  passes  forward  to  the  bricks,  which,  by  its 
continuous  curi-ent,  are  being  dried  and  heated, 
passing  on  among  them  from  hot  bricks  to  those 
that  are  less  and  less  so,  heating  them  as  it  goes 
on  to  those  which  are  still  dampi,  drying  them, 
and  then  passing  to  the  chimney  with  moisture 
in  the  form  of  steam  or  vapour  taken  from  the 
damp  bricks.  Each  day  a  portcullis  is  shifted 
forward  one  compartment,  and  a  corresponding 
change  is  made  as  to  the  flue  which  is  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  chimney  and  the  air  at  the 
end  of  .its  circuit  in  the  annular  chamber.  The 
places  where  coal-dust  is  thrown  in  are  also  ad- 
vanced one  compartment,  and  so  the  whole  pro- 
cess goes  on. 

In  the  burning  of  this  kiln  there  is  an  absence 
of  all  smoke  containing  sooty  particles,  arising 
from  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel.  That 
which  is  discharged  from  the  chimney  is  steam  or 
vapour  from  the  drying  bricks,  mixed  with  gases 
from  burning  the  clay.  These  gases  are  discharged 
into  the  air  at  about  1 50ft.  Since  the  election  of 
these  kilns  no  complaints  have  been  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Conclusions  : — An  examination  of  Messrs. 
Hofl'man's  patent  brick-kilns  has  convinced  us 
that  bricks  may  be  moulded,  diied,  and  burned 
all  the  year  round,  and  with  great  economy,  as 
also  without  sending  into  the  atmosphere  black 
smoke.  The  patented  process  economises  heat  to 
a  very  great  extent,  and  thereby  saves  fuel.  The 
mode  of  feeding  the  kilns  ensures  a  combustion  of 
the  carbon  of  the  coal ;  and  as  very  much  less 
coal  is  required  than  in  the  rude  method  of  open 
kiln  firing,  local  nuisance  is  in  a  corresponding 
degree  lessened,  and  the  gases  and  vapours  pro- 
duced are  delivered  into  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere at  the  elevation  of  any  chimney  provided 
for  such  purpose.  At  West  Brompton,  where 
Messrs.  Hoffman's  kilns  are  situated,  this  elevation 
is  about  150ft. 


EXPLORATIONS   IN  PALESTINE. 

THIS  is  an  age  of  restoration.  Destructive  as 
it  seems  to  be,  its  purpose  is  to  dig  down  to 
the  old  foundations,  and  discover  what  actually 
was  or  is  beneath  what  seems  to  be.  From  the 
old  Norman  or  Saxon  churches,  where  the  white- 
wash is  scraped  from  the  rudely  pictured  walls 
and  the  plaster  is  picked  f r<  m  the  sculptured 
doorway,  to  the  mounds  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh, 
where  a  heap  of  shapeless  rubbish  is  made  to  tell 
us  stories  of  forgotten  history,  everywhere  there  is 
an  effort  after  better  acquaintance  with  the  past. 
Everywhere  the  ancient  world  lies  under  a  heap 
of  rubbish.  Eighteenth  century  churchwardens 
whitewashed  oak  ceilings  and  plastered  groined 
roofs,  and  shut  up  sculptured  windows  and  door- 
ways in  the  interests  of  economy,  so  that  many 
of  the  ecclesiastical  restorations  of  the  age  are 
merely  the  uncoverings  of  the  past.  Time  has 
done  the  same  with  sites  and  places.  In  our 
towns  and  cities  the  Middle  Ages  are  under  our 
feet.  We  come  on  traces  of  old  Lomlon  in  digging 
for  sewers  and  excavating  foundations.  In  Lei- 
cester a  Roman  pavement  is  shown  in  a  cellar, 
which  was  once  on  the  doorstep  of  the  ancient 
house  in  the  same  old  street,  but  the  level  of  the 
street  has  risen  abova  it,  as  all  our  levels  seem  to 
do.  It  is  not  the  natural  soil,  but  the  rubbish  of 
ages,  on  which  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  walk. 
Still  worse  is  the  rubbish  of  legend  and  story 
which  encumbers  historic  sites.  The  ancient  world 
lies  buried  under  a  mass  of  conjecture  and  assump- 
tion deeper  than  Thebes  or  Babylon  beneath  the 
dust  of  the  desert.  We  may  say,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  ancient  figure  of  speech,  that  historic 
truth  lies  in  a  well,  and  we  must  dig  deep  to  get 
it.  But  of  all  ancient  places  to  which  this  applies, 
it  applies  to  Palestine  the  most.  Over  the  sites 
and  scenes  of  Sacred  History  so  many  changes 
have  passed,  so  many  wars  have  been  waged,  so 
many  revolutions  have  swept,  that  they  lie  buried 
under  the  rubbish  of  ruin  and  legend  of  actual 
displacements  and  misleading  guesses  deeper  than 
ordinary  ob,6ervation  can  trace  them.  The  de- 
structions of  I^igan  Rome  were  followed  in  after 
ages  by  the  reconstructions  of  Christian  Rome. 
Paganism  obliterated  the  traces  of  Christian 
scenes,  but  Christianity  sought  them  and  found 
them  anew.  The  devout  feeling  of  earlier  times 
sought  the  spots  where  interesting  events  had 
happened,  and  ready  imposture  or  greedy  f.aith 
discovered  them  all.  Palestine  is  the  land  of 
falsehoods.     Evei-y  scene  of  the  Bible  History  hae 


had  its  setting  found  for  it,  not  by  investigation 
and  inquiry,  but  by  crude  guessing,  by  unscrupu- 
lous assertion,  or  by  omnivorous  faith.  We  have 
more  to  unlearn  than  even  to  learn  in  Palestine. 
Monkish  lore  has  overlaid  the  land,  and  buried  its 
historic  sites  deeper  than  the  rulibish  of  its  ruins. 
We  have  to  cart  away  the  one  and  dig  through  the 
other.  We  have  to  apply  the  patient  habits  and 
scientific  methods  of  modern  study  and  observa- 
tion to  the  investigation  of  these  ancient  cities 
and  landscapes  and  this  historic  soil,  with  the 
hope  that  some  substantial  addition  will  thereby 
be  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past  and  to  the 
literary  criticism  of  ancient  history. 

This  is  the  object  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  of  the  excavations  which  have  been 
carried  on  under  its  direction.  It  was  an  American 
divine.  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  who,  in  our  own 
day,  gave  the  first  distinct  impulse  to  Palestinian 
discovery.  He  found  traces  of  ancient  sites  em- 
bedded in  the  speech  of  the  common  people,  and 
was  able  to  identify  many  of  the  scenes  of  Jewish 
history  by  the  names  by  which  they  are  still  called 
by  the  Arab  wanderers.  In  1840,  Majors  Robe, 
Scott,  and  Wilbraham,  with  a  corps  of  engineers, 
made  a  partial  survey  of  the  country,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Symonds  executed  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey of  great  part  of  Judica  and  the  plain  of 
Esdraclon,  and  ascertained  the  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias  on  one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  other.  Since  then  many  travellers  have 
continued  their  researches  with  various  incom- 
plete results,  from  the  Rev.  Henry  Tristram's 
investigations  into  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
Lebanon  to  M.  de  Saulcy's  crude  guesses  and 
hasty  inferences  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and  his 
more  satisfactory  journey  dtiring  the  present 
decade.  But  it  is  still  true,  as  the  Archbishop  of 
York  said  at  the  meeting  on  Thursday,  that  it  is 
a  shame  and  a  reproach  to  Christendom,  that  the 
laud  of  the  Bible  should  be  so  little  known  as  to 
its  geography,  its  natural  history,  its  archasology, 
and  all  that  science  and  literature  can  most  desire 
to  know  as  to  the  cradle  of  our  civilization  and 
our  faith. 

The  work  already  done  by  the  society  is  only 
enough  to  show  what  promise  there  is  of  rich  re- 
sults in  the  future.  The  actual  explorations  have 
been  confined  to  the  capital,  and  a  few  data  have 
been  procured  for  determining  several  of  the  sites 
of  ancient  buildings.  The  streets  of  the  ancient 
city  have  been  reached,  drains,  passages,  and  re- 
servoirs laid  bare,  and  some  of  the  features  of  the 
original  Temple-hill  have  been  discovered.  In 
the  Valley  of  Kedron  the  well  of  Job  was  sounded 
to  the  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  a  broad 
causeway  was  found  between  Zion  and  Moriah, 
built  arch  on  arch  like  some  ancient  Roman 
viaducts  stUl  existing  in  the  Campagna.  But  the 
chief  discovery  was  one  single  work  of  ancient  art 
—  the  seal  of  "Haggai,  the  son  of  Shebaniah,"  sup- 
posed to  be  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
with  an  inscription  in  the  ancient  Samaritan 
character.  This,  with  a  few  coins  find  fragments 
of  pottery,  is  all  that  the  excavations  have  yielded 
as  yet.  In  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  the 
Tyropo:an  a  succession  of  shafts  had  shown  how 
far  beneath  the  present  surface  lay  the  ancient 
level,  and  how  the  description  of  Josephus  might 
have  been  literally  true,  and  the  view  from  the 
battlements  of  the  ancient  city  before  its  ruins 
had  choked  the  valley  may  have  been  the  giddy 
height  the  historian  so  proudly  tells  of.  But  the 
little  which  has  been  done  is  only  the  promise  of 
more,  and  if  the  excavations  proceed  it  may  come 
to  be  with  Jerusalem  as  with  Rome  and  Pompeii, 
that  travellers  will  go,  as  Dr.  Stanley  says  they 
are  already  beginning  to  do,  to  vivify  their 
interest  in  history,  and  increase  their  intelligent 
understanding  of  it  by  looking  at  the  scenes  amid 
which  it  was  enacted,  and  tracing  out  the  spots 
which  great  events  have  rendered  memorable. 
This  is  the  practical  use  of  such  explorations. 
To  vivify  an  ancient  narrative,  to  light  it  up 
with  something  of  the  brilliancy  of  contemporary 
chronicles,  we  must  reconstruct  the  scenes 
amid  which  it  lies.  It  is  this  which  gives  such 
sharp  reality  to  some  events  of  our  own  remoter 
history,  and  helps  us  to  feel  as  we  do  the  con- 
tinuity of  our  national  life.  It  is  this,  too,  which 
in  addition  to  a  clear  and  brilliant  style  is  the 
charm  of  Renan's  Life  of  Jesus.  Written  among 
the  scenes  in  which  the  life  was  lived,  there  is 
something  in  it  of  the  natural  setting  in  which  it 
was  placed,  something  of  the  background  before 
which  its  august  subject  moved,  however  un- 
natural and  monstrous  may  be  the  figure  Renan 
has   put   in  His   place.     The  popular  interest  in 
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Palestine  arises  from  the  fact  tbat  pictorial  teach- 
ing is  more  vivid  and  lifelike  than  any  description 
cau  be.  The  critical  interest  in  it  arises  from  tlie 
better  understanding  of  any  narrative  which  is 
given  us  by  knowing  something  of  the  scenes 
among  which  the  persons  it  speaks  of  moved, 
and  the  events  it  tells  of  hapi)ened.  Some  dis- 
appointment will  therefore  be  felt  at  the  small 
results  which  Palestinian  exploration  has  as  yet 
produced.  But  those  results  are  at  least  the  pro- 
mises of  greater.  They  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  archa3ology  of  Jerusalem,  and  they 
already  promise  to  correct  the  false  impressions  of 
tradition,  and  to  restore  the  true  position  of  places 
whicli  association  has  consecrated.  Already 
monkish  geography,  which  is  nearly  all  we  still 
have  of  Piilestine,  h.as  got  additional  discredit 
thrown  upon  it,  and,  as  Dean  Stanley  said  on 
Thursday,  "  the  reputation  of  our  old  friend 
•losephus  has  been  considerably  rehabilitated." 
Perhaps  the  completion  of  the  survey  may  com- 
pletely vindicate  the  old  historian's  credit  and 
restore  his  fame. 

The  interest  which  his  been  already  awakened  in 
these  explorations  ought  to  guarantee  their  con- 
tinuance. This  is  a  work  which  peculiarly  needs 
time  and  patience.  .  In  such  investigations  success 
is  often  the  sudden  reward  of  long  continued  labour. 
In  Ijieuteuant  Warren  the  society  has  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  agent,  emulous  of  the  fame  of  earlier 
explorers,  and  entirely  equal  to  his  task.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  he  starts  for  Palestine  to-day  to 
continue  his  researches.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  i!300  a  month  needful  to  carry  on 
the  work  will  be  supplied  by  English  liberality. 
Literature  and  science  are  both  interested  in  Lieu- 
tenant Warren's  proceedings,  and  even  religion 
may  be  benefited  in  the  more  vivid  interest  which 
greater  knowledge  of  its  historic  scenes  may 
throw  over  its  narratives,  and  the  more  life-like 
reality  which  may  be  given  to  poem,  and  prophecy, 
and  parable.  To  give  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  to  places  known  to  all  our  children  from 
the  Bible  narrative,  is,  as  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson 
Slid,  one  of  the  purposes  of  Palestinian  Explora- 
tion, in  which  it  comes,  most  closely  home  to  the 
interest  of  every  English  man,  woman,  and  child. 
— Daily  Ni!Vt\ 


MR. 


LAYARD  AND  ASSYRIAN  DI3. 
COVERIES. 


AS  we  before  announced  Mr.  Layard  was  pre- 
sented with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects  for  the  present  year.  Mr. 
Tite,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair,  and  concluded 
a  complimentary  speech  in  these  words:  "  I  have, 
sir,  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,  by  the  gracious 
permission  and  command  of  Her  Majesty,  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  highest  distinction  we  can  pos- 
sibly confer — the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects." 

After  some  introductory  remarks  Mr.  Layard 
said  ;  The  only  claim  I  could  have  to  this  honour 
— and  that  claim  is  indeed  but  a  small  one — is  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  the  partial  recovery  of  an 
ancient  and  important  branch  of  architecture, 
from  which  many  of  our  most  beautiful  forms 
have  been  derived,  and  to  which  some  of  the 
noblest  conceptions  of  classic,  mediceval,  and 
modern  times  may  trace  their  origin.  I  did  my 
best  conscientiously  as  an  amateur  without  pro- 
fessional training  (I  may  almost  say  without  that 
elementary  knowledge  which  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  such  an  undertaking),  in  describing  and 
illustrating,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  the  disco- 
veries which  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  make. 
If  I  may  venture  to  trace  the  considerations  which 
have  induced  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
to  confer  this  honour  upon  me,  I  might  attribute 
them  to  a  certain  extent  to  that  desire,  which  is 
especially  characteristic  of  our  age,  to  go  to  the 
origin  of  things,  and  to  submit  every  branch  of 
art,  as  well  as  of  science,  to  the  minutest  analy- 
tical investigation.  If  I  be  correct  in  this  view, 
the  discoveries  during  the  excajations  at  Nineveh 
of  the  remains  of  Assyrian  architecture,  may  be  of 
eome  importance  in  atfording  data  for  such  inves- 
tigations, because  in  them  we  find  the  original 
types  —or,  if  not  the  original,  the  most  ancient 
types  with  which  we  are  acquainted — of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  details  and  ornaments  of  the 
most  elegant  and  refined  order  produced  by  the 
Greeks,  namely,  the  Ionic.  It  is  highly  interest- 
ing to  trace  this  human  progress.  Every  day's 
experience  and  all  modern  discoveries  tend  to 
show  that  no  art  nor  science  came  to  man  at  once 
as  a  new  creation  or  revelation,  but  that  all  things 


have  been  brought  to  the  state  of  perfection  whicli 
they  may  have  attained  by   a   gradual  process  of 
development   and     by     patient     and     intelligent 
labour.     These  discoveries  probably  owe  their  in- 
terest chiefly  to  the  fact  that  they   .show  us  one  of 
the  phases  of  this  process  of  the  human  mind,  and 
afTord  us  valuable  and  instructive  insight  into  the 
history  of  man,  of  his  civilization,  and  of    the  de- 
velopment of  his  intellectual  faculties.       But,  sir, 
in  considering  the  nature  of   these    discoveries,    I 
would  not  wish  to  attribute    to    them    too   much 
importance.     I  am  afraid  that  you  may  have  done 
so,  but  this  I  may  venture  to  say    (and  I    do    say 
it  with   an    earnest  belief   that  it   is    true),    that 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  my    labours  I    de- 
voted myself  to  them  conscientiously  and  assidu- 
ously.    From  my  earliest  youth  I  felt  a  deep   in- 
terest in  and  a  love  for  art,  and  it  was  my  wish  to 
be  as  useful  as  possible  in  promoting  its  knowledge 
and  influence.    As  regards  my  connection  with  the 
profession  (of  which  I  may  consider  myself  almost 
a  member,  as  I  have  long  been  an  honor.iry  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  am  now  one  of  your  medallists), 
I  look  upon  that  connection  with  very  great  pride, 
for  I  believe  that  in  no    other  p,art  of    the    world 
does  that  profession  contain  a   larger   number  of 
highly-educated,  able,  conscientious,  and  honour- 
able men  than  in  this  country.     I   do   not    think 
that  architecture  is  sufficiently  appreciated  or  un- 
derstood in  England  ;    I   do  not  think   that   the 
English  public  have  yet  realised  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  noblest  of  the  arts,  and   bears   upon  it  most 
vividly  and  eminently  the  impress  of  the   civilKsa- 
tion,  greatness,  and  culture  of  a  country.      In  the 
very  best  times  of  the  ancient  world  (and,  indeed, 
of  the  modern  world)  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and  in  Italy,  architecture  did  hold  its  proper  posi- 
tion.    It  was  then  recognised  that  all    the    other 
arts  were  subordinate  to  it,  and  that  it  was  in  com  ■ 
pleting  and  perfecting  the  work  of    the   architect 
that  the  genius  of  the   sculptor  and   painter  was 
brought   into    play,    and     received     its    greatest 
impulse.     I  believe  that  until    that   fundamental 
principle  is  recognised  in    this    country,    architec- 
ture    will    not     assume     its     proper    position. 
If   I  can   do  anything   in    the    direction    of   en- 
deavouring, to  the  best  of  my  humble  ability,   to 
inculcate  this  truth,  and  in  making  these  principles 
better  known,  I  shall  feel  that  I  may   have  some 
more  valid  claim  than   I   now  have  to  the   high 
honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me.     Allow  me, 
sir,  to  thank  you  personally  for  the  kind  and  flat- 
tering manner  in  which  you  have  alluded  to   me, 
and  have  expressed  the  feelings  of   the  Institute 
with  regard  to  my  services  to  art.     I  may  perhaps 
venture  to  correct  one  statement  which  you   have 
made,  not,  I   hope,  from  any  feeling  of  vanity   on 
my    part,    but     for    the    sake  of     truth.        You 
let    fall    an    expression    which     is     not    strictly 
accurate  :  you  said  that  I  was   aided  and   assisted 
in  my  labours  by  a  distinguished  Frenchman.  That 
was  not  the  case.     I  received  no  assistance  or    aid 
from  M.  Botta,  the  gentleman   to  whom  you   no 
doubt  allude.     So   far   from  such  being  the  case 
he  and  I  were  not  at  Nineveh  together  engaged  in 
excavations.     I  preceded  him  in  visiting  the  ruins, 
and  his  discoveries  were  independent  of  my  own. 
In  18  42  I  was  for  the  second  time  at  Mosul,  when 
M.  Botta  was  sent  there  as  French  consul,  and   it 
was  partly  owing  to  the  information  and  encourage- 
ment which  he  received  from  me  that  he    was   in- 
duced to    open    the    mound    of    Kouyunjik,   and 
afterwards  that  of  Khorsabad,  which  led  to  those 
important  discoveries   which  he  has    so   well    de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  his  magnificent  work.     I 
do  not  say  this  to  detract  from  the   merits  of   M. 
Botta  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  always  said  that  to 
him  is  to  be    attributed    the    merit    of   the     first 
Assyrian  discovery  ;  and  no  man  is    more   worthy 
of  the  distinction  and  of  the  honour  which  hemay 
derive  from  it,  both  on  account   of   the  readiness 
which  he  showed  in  giving  every    information    to 
me,  his  fellow   labourer,    and    the   modesty   with 
which  he  described  his  own  discoveries.       I    have 
been  accused  of  Philo-Turkish  proclivities,  but  you 
will  perhaps  not  think  the  worse  of  me  if  I  venture  to 
bear  my  testimony,  on  an  occasion  like  this',  to  the 
kindness  and  generosity  displayedby  the  late  Sul- 
tan, the  Turkish  Government,  and  the  natives,  with 
regard  to  my   researches  in  Assyiia.     Considering 
the  anti-Turkish  feelings  which  prevail    among    a 
large  number  of  persons  in  this  country,  and  which 
are  sometimes  carried,  I  fear,  to  a  great  length,  it 
is  right  that  this  tribute  to  a  much  abused  people 
should  be  borne  by  me.     In  no  other    part  of  the 
world  could  I  have  received  such  disinterested  as- 
sistance, and  have  been  allowed   to  pursue   such 
labours  and   researches   without  interruption   or 
molestation. 


ARCH.'EOLOGY. 

FiiinAY  last  there  was  discovered  on  the  farm  of 
-Nrniebog,  in  the  parish  of  Cumbornauld,  on  the 
lino  of  the  old  Roman  Wall  of  Antoninus,  which 
runs  across  that  farm,  a  largo  stone,  on  which  was 
Bculjitured  in  alVt  renter),  within  a  R<[uare  mould- 
ing, a  n.akcd  figure  bending  on  one  knee  in  a  sup- 
pliant  attitude,  with  the  hands  tied  behind  the 
back.  The  figure  is  about  lOin.  in  height  from 
the  lower  moulding,  upon  which  the  knee  rests, 
and  from  the  foot  to  the  other  knee  of  the  figure 
about  3iin.  The  stone  is  a  hard,  coarse-grained 
freestone,  and  is  evidently  a  portion  of  an  altar 
erected  to  commemorate  some  conliict  or  skirmi.sh 
between  the  Roman  soldiers  employed  on  the  wall 
and  some  of  the  Caledonian  tribes. 

During  some  recent  excavations  on  the  sites  of 
Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  a  curious  pavement  was 
discovereil  at  the  depth  of  7ft.  But  on  digging 
74ft.  lower  still  a  much  more  ancient  piece  of 
paving  was  discovereil,  composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  some  old  building,  inscribed  with  the 
names  and  honorilic  titles  of  the  Disc-worshippers. 
The  features  of  the  D  sc-worshippers  are  charac- 
teristic, but  very  little  seems  to  be  known  about 
them.  It  was  apparently  the  policy  of  a  later 
dynasty  to  destroy  all  traces  of  them. 

An  interesting  archaeological  discovery  has  been 
made  in  a  railway  cutting  at  Pont  de  I'ierre,  not 
far  from  Ch.llons  sur-Saone.  At  3ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  a  group  of  thirteen  skele- 
tons was  found  in  a  narrow  space,  and  wonderfully 
preserved.  They  seem  to  be  the  bones  of  full- 
grown  men  who  had  died  in  battle.  The  skeleton 
of  a  woman  has  been  discovered  among  the  others. 
Between  the  jaws  of  one  of  the  dead  was  found  an 
obolus,  which  the  friend  of  the  defunct  had  no 
doubt  slipped  in  to  enable  the  departed  to  pay 
his  fare  to  Charon.  A  coin,  very  much  defaced, 
but  still  seen  to  bear  the  etfigy  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian,  was  also  picked  up  among  these  re- 
mains, which  leads  to  the  concUision  that  1,700 
years  have  elapsed  since  they  were  there  in- 
terred. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

On  Monday  night  Mr.  Waldegrave-Leslie  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of, the  Board  oi'  Works 
whether  the  statement  that  Mr.  B.  M.  Barry, 
A.RA.,  had  protested  against  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Street,  as  architect  of  the  new  Law  Courts, 
on  the  ground  that  such  appointment  waa  at 
variance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  competition  entered  into  by  the 
architects,  was  correct.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  (in 
the  absence  of  Lord  J.  Manners)  said  that  such 
a  protest  was  received  fr'om  Mr.  Barry  afoor  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Streo'.  The  designs  having 
already  been  exhibited  during  six  months  in 
Liucolu'slun,  and  it  not  being  probable  that  any 
one  of  them  would  bo  carried  out,  he  did  not  sea 
what  advantage  could  ariso  from  compliance 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  should  bo  again 
exhibited  in  the  library  of  the  House. 

On  Thursday  week  Mr.  Goldamid  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  it  was 
true  that  Mr.  Street  had  been  appointed  architect 
of  the  Law  Courts,  and  Mr.  Edward  Barry  of  the 
National  Gallery  ;  and  if  so,  whether  those 
gentlemen  had  been  informed  of  their  appoint- 
ment ;  and  whether  it  was  proposed  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  ask  the  House  for  votes 
on  account  towards  tl'e  erection  of  tliose  build- 
ings.  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  (answering  for  Lord  J. 
Manners)  said  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Street  had 
been  appointed,  and  had  received  oflicial  notice 
of  his  appointment.  Mr.  Barry  had  received  a 
printed  notice  of  his  appointment,  but  the  official 
notification  had  not  yet  reached  him.  A  vote 
had  been  taken  this  session  to  acquire  the  site  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  no  further  vote 
would  bo  taken  this  year.  A  vote  had 
also  been  taken  on  account  of  the  site  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  but  it  was  possible  that  a  fur- 
ther small  sum  might  bo  required  to  clear  the 
latter  site.  The  correspondence  moved  for  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven  would  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  when  ready. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 

MATTERS. 

Dn.  Robinson,  the  medical  oflicer  of  Leeds,  has 

jnst  issued    a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition 

of  that  town.     The  death  rate  last  year  in  Leeds 
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was  269  per  1,000,  compared  with  30'9  onriDg 
18C5,  and  32  3  during  1866.  In  Leedg,  as  in 
Liverpool,  the  health  committee  have  taken  the 
ecaveiigiiig  work  into  their  own  handp,  and  from 
April  13,  1867,  to  the  end  of  last  year  14,991 
ashpits  were  emptied,  containing  45,307  tons  of 
manure  and  rubbish,  at  a  coFt  of  £7485.  The 
sales  of  manure,  however,  amounted  to  £4,183. 
Dr.  Eobin.son  is  in  favour  of  the  water-closet 
principle.  He  savs — "With  water  aa  a  carrier, 
and  sewers  as  a  ria,  available  means  for  cleanly 
and  expeditious  removal  are  always  at  hand, 
and,  therefore,  with  such  palpable  advantages  to 
be  ueiived  by  selecting  water  carriage  as  a  con- 
veying medium,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  chief  objection  to  its  use  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view — viz,  increased  pollution  of 
sewers,  and  consequent  generation  of  deleterious 
gases  in  large  quantities — cannot  be  obviated  by 
proper  gradients,  efficient  trapping,  flushing,iand 
ventilation,  supplemented  by  the  copious  use  of 
deodorisers  and  antiseptics.  It  is  impossible  to 
lorm  rightly  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
water  carriage  system  apart  from  such  consider- 
ations, for  the  efficient  working  of  any  method 
materially  depends  for  its  success  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mechanism  employed,  which  has 
not  only  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  fulfil  the  origi- 
nal design,  but  also  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the 
varied  conditions  and  difficulties  which  bad 
habits  and  ignorance  create." 

The  Pollution  of  Rivers  Commission  paid  their  | 
first  visit  to  Manchester  yesterday,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  townhall,  where  they  were  intro- 
duced to  the  corporate  authorities,  and  the 
newly  appointed  officer  of  health.  The  present 
object  of  the  commission  is  a  preliminary  inspec- 
tion of  the  basins  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribhle. 
All  the  rivers  in  this  neighbourhood,  including 
the  Irk,  Irwell,  Medlock,  Etherow,  and  others, 
are  tributaries  of  the  Mersey,  and  carrying  an 
immense  amount  of  filth  into  that  river  will  fur- 
nish ample  material  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Orton,  the  medical  officer  for  Limehonse, 
in  his  last  report,  said  he  had  received  seve- 
ral complaints  of  the  state  of  the  Kiver  Lea, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  as  no  real  improvement  could  be  looked 
tor  while  the  river  received  the  sewage  of  West- 
ham. 


§tiilbing  littelligenc^. 


OHtTRCHEa  AUD  CHAPELS. 
Bampton  Church,  Oxfordshire,  is  in  coarse  of 
restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Chris- 
tian, of  Whitehall.  The  chancel  is  nearly  finished, 
and  the  transepts  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
builders. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Fenton,  ia  the  Pottery  district.  It  will  be 
built  of  red  brick?,  with  blue  bands  and  plinth. 
Sittings  will  be  provided  for  450  persons.  Mr. 
E.  Penn,  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  A.  Barlow,  of  the  same  place,  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
Chapel  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week  at  Hexham. 
The  style  is  Early  English,  and  the  bui'ding 
will  seat  375  persons,  ata  cost,  includingthe  site, 
off 3,600.  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Newcastle,  ia  the 
architect. 

The  Eidgway  Memorial  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Hauley  last  week.  Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Son, 
of  Hanley,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  C.  Wove- 
ridge  the  contractor. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  laid  at  Alsager,  Staffordshire,  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  style  is  Gothic.  The  mate- 
riale  to  be  used  are  red  pressed  bricks,  relieved 
by  bands  and  vonissoirs  of  black  and  white  bricks 
and  stone  dressings.  The  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  John 
Stringer,  of  Sandbach,  and  the  entire  cost,  in- 
cluding land  and  all  other  charges,  is  expected 
to  amount  to  upwards  of  £2,200.  Mr.  G.B.Ford 
ofBurslem,  is  the  architect. 

On  WhitsunTnesday  the  rite  of  consecrating  the 
new  chancel  recently  added  to  the  parish  church 
of  Heme  Bay,  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  style  of  the  new 
east  end  added  is  the  Gothic  of  Northern  Italy. 
Messrs.  George  and  Vaugban  were  the  urohi- 
teots. 


The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  for  the 
Capuchin  Friars  was  laid  at  Dublin  on  Friday 
last  by  Cardinal  Cuilen.  The  style  is  fourteenth 
century  Gothic,  and  the  plan  comprises  a  nave 
130l"t.  long  by  45a.  wide.  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Carthy  is 
the  architect. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  the  new  district  church  of 
Limbury-cum-Biscot,  near  Luton,  Beds,  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  church, 
which  has  been  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  John  S. 
Crawley,  Esq  ,  consists  of  a  nave  58ft.  by  26ft., 
a  chancel,  35ft.  by  20ft.,  a  north  chancel  aisle, 
16ft.  by  10ft.,  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a 
double  arch,  supported  on  a  polished  marble 
pillar,  an  organ  chamber,  a  sacristy,  a  north 
porch,  a  double  bellcote,  and  a  waiming  crypt. 
The  style  is  Decorated.  The  walls,  which  are 
3ft.  and  4ft.  thick,  are  faced  inside  and  out  with 
light  colonred  bricks,  relieved  with  others  of  a 
deeper  tone,  and  cored  with  ch.ilk.  All  the 
dressed  work  is  out  of  freestone.  The  roofs  are 
open  framed,  of  pitch  pine,  covered  with  heavy 
green  slates,  and  are  felted  and  boarded.  The 
benches  are  also  of  pitch  pine.  The  aisles  are 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  chancel  wall 
below  the  window  is  faced  with  similar  tiles, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  pulpit 
and  font  are  carved,  the  former  diapered.  An 
oak  screen  separates  the  chancel  from  the  nave, 
and  the  chancel  is  fitted  with  stone  sedilia, 
piscina,  and  credence.  The  church  was  built 
by  Mr.  Gough,  builder,  of  Bishop's  Castle,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
T.  Nicholson,  P.I.B.A.,  of  Hereford,  the  diocesan 
architect. 

On  Saturday  last  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Presbyterian  Chapel  was  laid  at  Rochdale. 
The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  and  the  building 
will  seat  over  800  persons,  at  a  cost  oi  about 
£6,000. 

On  Friday  last  St.  Mary's  Church,  Notts,  was 
reopened  after  restoration.  The  whole  of  the 
stonework  and  tracery  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building  has  been  repaired  ;  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end  has  been  cleared  away.  New  benches 
have  been  placed  in  the  nave  and  aisles,  new 
floors  laid,  the  windows  glazed,  new  roofs  con- 
structed,  &c.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Currey,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  S.  D.  Walker,  of  Nottingham. 

A  wealthy  Jew  is  about  to  build  a  new  syna- 
gogue at  Chatham,  as  a  memorial  to  his  late 
son.  The  building,  the  contract  for  which  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylor,  of  Chatham,  is 
to  cost  nearly  £5,000,  and  will,  it  is  said,  be  a 
very  imposing  structure. 

On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Whitstable 
The  building,  which  is  of  a  very  plaiu  descrip- 
tion, will  accommodate  800  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1,600.  Mr.  Foad,  of  Whitstable,  is  the 
contractor. 

St.  Andrew'sChurch,  Stockwell-green,  wascon- 
secrated  on  Thursday  morning,  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  followed  by  a  sermon,  a  ooUeotiou, 
and  a  dejeuner. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Hawley,  Hants,  was  reconsecrated,  a 
new  chancel  having  been  added  iu  place  of  the 
former  small  apse.  The  cost  of  the  works  was 
£2,500.  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  of  Oxford,  was  the 
architect. 

Middleton  parish  church  is  at  present  under- 
going restoration.  The  removal  of  tho  oi-gan 
and  tho  western  gallery  has  laid  open  the  tower 
arch,  which  has  been  blocked  up  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  now  exhibits  many 
points  of  interest,  showing  that  the  present  church, 
probably  erected  not  long  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, replaced  one  built  within  a  hundred  years 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  materials  of  this 
earlier  church  had  been  used  in  building  the  new 
one,  and  c£  this  circumstance  the  tower  arch 
affords  a  remarkable  example.  The  jambs  pro- 
bably remain  as  they  were  originally,  but  the 
semicircular  arch  has  been  taken  down  and  re- 
built as  a  pointed  arch,  with  the  stones  as 
wrought  for  its  predecessor.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  tho  decorations  is  a.  very  bold  zig-zag,  not 
carried  all  round,  but  interspersed  with  other 
plainer  moulds  from  the  same  or  some  other 
arch.  The  caps  and  abaci  are  enriched  with 
ornaments  such  as  are  usually  found  in  the  finest 
and  most  elaborate  examples  of  Norman  work. 


The  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapela  held  its  last  meeting  but 


one  for  the  present  session  this  week  at  the 
society's  house,  7,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (President)  in  the 
chair.  Grants  of  money  amounting  to  £1,090 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects  : — • 
Building  new  churches  at  Bethnal-green,  St. 
Mark,  Lonrlon  ;  two  churches  in  the  extensive 
parish  of  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire,  Jarrow  (Christ 
Church),  Durham;  Millwall  (St.  Luke),  parish  of 
Poplar,  London  ;  and  North  Ormesby,  near  Mid- 
dlesborough  ;  rebuilding  the  churches  of  Kenarth, 
near  Carmarthen;  Taf  Yechan,  near  Talybout, 
Brecon,  and  West  Lulwortb,  near  Wareham, 
Dorset.  Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the 
acconimodation  in  the  churches  at  Bampton, 
near  Farringdon  ;  Beaconsfield,  Bucks  ;  Han- 
nington,  near  Northampton ;  Linsdale,  near 
Leighton  Buzzard;  Maidstone,  St.  Philip; 
Middleton  Stoney,  near  Bicester,  Oxon  ;  Minster, 
near  Boscastle,  Cornwall ;  Munslow,  near 
Church  Stretton,  Salop;  antl  Wimbledon,  Holy 
Trinity.  The  grants  firmerly  made  towards 
building  the  church  of  St.  Columba,  Haggerstone, 
and  restoring  the  church  at  Broadwood  Kelly, 
North  Devon,  were  each  increased.  Tho  society 
likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  sums  of  money  as 
repair  funds  for  the  new  churches  at  Southsea, 
St.  Simon,  Hants,  and  Chapmanslade,  SS.  Philip 
and  James,  near  Westbury-ou-Ti'ym,  Wilts. 

BUILDINGS. 

On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Townhall  was  laid  at  Gateshead.  The  style 
of  architecture  will  be  Italian,  treated  with  some 
freedom  in  the  details.  The  design  is  not  elabo. 
rate,  but  the  massive  and  substantial  character 
of  the  structure,  combined  with  its  good  propor- 
tions, and  the  studied  boldness  of  its  main  fea- 
tures, are  likely  to  render  it  a  striking  object, 
expressive  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being 
erected.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Johnstone, 
of  Newcastle ;  the  contractor,  Mr.  Bulman,  of 
Exeter ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  William 
Burnip,  of  Gateshead.  A  very  distressing  acci- 
dent took  place  during  the  ceremony.  One  of 
the  platforms  gave  way,  and  about  400  persons 
were  precipitated  to  the  ground.  Over  fifty  were 
sei-iously  injured,  but  fortuuately  no  lives  were 
lost. 

On  Tuesday  the  new  building  of  the  Leeds 
Church  Institute  was  opened  with  due  cere- 
mony. The  style  ia  English  Gothic  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  building  is  constructed 
o(  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  colonred 
bands.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
£4,000.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelby,  of  Leeds, 
were  the  architects. 

A  uew  wholesale  and  retail  market  will  be 
opened  in  a  few  weeks  at  King's  Cross,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
terminus.  The  market  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  an  acre,  and  contains  separate  and  ample 
accommodation  for  the  wholesale  fish,  meat, 
poultry,  provision,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  trades. 
In  addition  there  is  a  spacious  covered  retail 
market  containing  about  ninety  stalls. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum  was  laid  at  Lancaster,  with  full  Masonic 
ceremony,  on  Wednesday.  The  design  is  Gothic, 
adapted  to  modern  requirements.  "The  whole  of 
tho  exterior  is  built  of  durable  light-coloured 
freestone,  and  the  walls  are  lined  with  brick- 
work. The  plan  of  the  building  is  something  in 
the  form  of  the  capital  letter  E.  The  building 
will  accommodate  500  inmates,  at  a  cost  of 
£60,000.  Mr.  E.  G.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Baynes  and  Mr.  Blades,  both 
of  Lancaster,  the  contractors  respectively  for 
the  masonry   and  woodwork. 


The  seventeenth  exhibition  of  fine  arta  at 
Bordeaux,  now  open,  is  said  to  be  superior  to  any 
that  have  preceded  it.  The  number  of  works 
exhibited  is  635,  and  they  include  specimens  of 
some  of  the  best  living  French  painters,  and  of 
some  lately  deceased  artists  ;  amongst  the  latter 
is  the  "  Source,"  by  Ingres,  the  property  of  the 
Countess  Duchatel.  The  purchases  amount  to 
£3,200,  besides  two  works  bought  for  the 
museumof  Bordeaux,  of  which  the  price  is  not 
given.  The  works  which  have  found  purchasers 
are  of  all  classes — paintings  by  Duvorger,  Lan- 
delle,  Ribot,  Antigua,  Bonheur,  Bourgeois,  Chap- 
lin, Paul  Flandrin,  Phileppotoaux,  and  many 
other  well-known  artists,  and  sculpture  and 
bronzes  by  such  artists  as  Carpeaux,  Carrier 
Belleuse,  and  Paul  Dubois. 
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TO  C0BRESP0NDENT3. 

Notice. — Cases  for  binding  the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 

To  Opr  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
reailers  who  \Till  favour  us  with  brief  uot«a  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  proxTiicea. 

Letters  relatijig  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDLTOK, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STHEET,  COVEN'T  G-VRDES,  W.C. 

Advertisemeuta  for  the  current  week  mast  reach  the 
office  before  o  o'clock  p  m.  on  Thiirsday. 

jsoTicE— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertiae- 
menu  for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONB 
SHILLING  for  the  lirst  Twenty-four  Words. 


Received— G.  T.  R  — L.  J.  D.— T.  r,.— G.  II.-M.  G.— 
I  K.— B  T.— I.  W.  F  — I.  D.  W.— I.  P  S  -W.  R.  D.— I. 
H.  C— T.  N.— W.  H.  R.-I.  R  — I.  T.— T.  .and  A.— E.  P  , 
Stoke,  with  photo's. -R.  L.  B.— G.  and  C— I.  H.— E.  F.— 
I.  W.  P.— H.  B.— W.  T. 

W.  C.  F.  H.<KBORNE.  —We  should  like  to  know  more  of 
the  »jj(/«s  openindi. 

C.iRPES'TER.  —  Wo  cannot  understand  how  it  is  you  have 
notreceivetl  a-iV  reply  or  notice  from  so  respectable  .a  firm. 
Messi'^  Virtue,  of  I\-y-lane,  now  publish  most,  if  not  all 
the  treatises  of  the '*  Weales  Series,"  and  it  might  be  as 
well  for  yon  to  address  them  on  the  subject. 


Corresprabcitce. 


1  MR.  MOORE'S  DECORATIONS. 

5  To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildi.sq  News. 

l'        Sib, — The   letter  which   I  addressed  you  last 
week  upon  this  subject  arrived,  it  seems,  too  late 
for  publication.     In   it   I    gave    my  unequivocal 
denial  to  the  assertions  of   Mr.   Jloore  and  your 
other  correspondents,  which  I  again  repeat,  that 
the  drawings  had   been   altered  since  they  came 
into  my  possession,  excepting  only  the  colour  of 
the  seating  of  the  three  tiers    of   galleries,  which  ! 
has  been  darkened.     But  it  is  the  veriest  non 
sense  to  speak  of  this,  as  it  forms  no  portion  of 
the  decorations  at  all.     On  Saturday  last,  how- 
er,  I  received  a  letter   from  the  young  man,  a 
nd   of   Mr.   Moore  s,   and  a  painter  in  luater 
ii(r.-,  who  prepared  the  drawings  for  me  partly 
■-    mine   and   partly    at    Mr.    Moore's   chambers, 
..aJer  his  direction,  saying  that  in  the  sketch    of 
the  ceiling  I  made  certain  stiggestions  while  the 
drawing  was  in  progress,  which  he  carried  out,  as 
he  now  asserts,  without  Mr.    Moore's  knowledge. 
I  confess  this  13  the  first  time  1   have    heard    of 
this,  which  appears  to  me  the  weakest  of  special 
pleading,   the  sketches  forming   the    subject  of 
almost  daily  discussion  during  their  preparation, 
and  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  appropriating 
a  single  line  of  that  sketch  to  myself  :  nor  can  J, 
after  a  c  .ref  ul  tiamination  of  the  drawing,  detect 
the  alterations  Mr.  Moore    complains   of.     How- 
ever,  it  is  a  very  simple   matter,   if   Mr.   Moore 
wishes  it,   to  erase  his  name  from  the  drawing 
altogether,  a  course  -which  I  doubt  not  the  com- 
mittee of  the  exhibition  will  permit.     When  your 
anonymous  correspondents  speak  of  "  that  imper- 
tinent interference   with    artists    which    is    too 
possible,"  they,  perhaps,  do  not  consider  that  if 
artists   wish  to  be   engaged  on  more  lasting  and 
higher  work  than  simply  easel  picture?,  they  must, 
in  a  measure,  work   v;ith   the   architect  who  em- 
ploys them,  who,  it  must  be  presumed,  has  as  much 
interest  in  any  scheme  as  a  whole  being  success- 
ful as   the  artist  who  aids  is  anxious  for  his  own 
particular  portion,  be  it  a  figure  subject,  or  other- 
wise.    Had  more  of  this  spirit  been  shown  at  the 
(Queen's   Theatre,  I   should   not  now  have  to  de- 
plore  the  utter   want    of  harmony  between    the 
general   decoration   and    the    frieze    which    Mr. 
Moore  painted. — I  am,  &c., 

Chaeles  J.  Pnipps,  F.S.A. 
26,  Mecklenburgh-square,  June  15. 


THE   LATE   NATIONAL   COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — Your  readers  are  aware  that,  after  very 
much  discussion  and  delay,  it  h.as  been  deter- 
mined that  Mr.  Edward  M.  Barry  shall  be  the 
architect  of  the  new  National  Gallery,  Mr.  George 
Edmund  Street  the  architect  of  the  new  Law 
Courts,  and  that  the  completion  of  the  new  Go- 
■cernment  Offices  shall  be  confided  to  Professor 
Scott.  You  have  ventured  to  assent  to  this  de- 
cisiou,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  these  gentle- 
men will  now  bestir  themselves  to  give  the  nation 
grand  works  deserving  of  the  high  patronage  it 
has  accorded  to  them.  But,  in  saying  this,  I  sup- 
pose you  do  no  more  than    express  what  you  per 


haps  hold  in  common  -with  all  Englishmen  con. 
versant  with  the  subject,  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
an  award  to  which  we  have  become  resigned  as 
the  best  under  al)  the  circumstances  that  have 
arisen  and  all  the  false  steps  that  have  been  irre- 
trievably taken  iu  connection  with  these  three 
famous  but  very  unsatisfactory  competitions.  In 
the  case  of  the  National  Gallery,  we  have  had  a 
limited  competition,  resulting,  .as  everyone  says, 
in  the  production  of  a  group  of  most  unsatisfactory 
designs,  useful  only  as  a  means  of  showing  Mr. 
John  Bull  "  how  not  to  do  it."  As  an  architectural 
work,  "Wilkins's  edifice  in  Trafalgar-square  h.a8 
been  severely  condemned,  but  whether  well  or 
ill,  no  one  can  surely  say  Ihat  Mr.  Edward  Barry's 
design  is  .an  improvement  upon  it.  His  was  one 
of  the  best,  perhaps  t)i.c  best,  of  the  commonplace 
designs  exhibited  at  Westminster,  but  iu  archi- 
tectonic power  and  invention  we  hold  it  to  be  im- 
measurably inferior  to  the  present  building,  with 
its  bald  podium  and  pediment,  "pepperboxes," 
and  all.  Mr.  Barry  has  produced  an  excellent 
plan,  but  an  exterior  design,  or,  to  use  his  own 
term,  "  elevation,"  altogether  unworthy  of  his, 
or  at  least  of  his  father's  reputation.  Now  the 
National  Gallery  is  j  iist  that  very  building  for 
whose  successful  construction  a  good  plan  is  not 
the  "  be-all  and  end-all."  Looking  at  such 
smaller  works  as  the  Royal  Institution  at  Man- 
chester, or  even  at  the  old  townhall  in  that  city, 
or,  again,  at  the  FitzwiUiam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, one  cannot  but  hope  that  the  architect  of 
the  new  National  Gallery,  if  he  be  not  over- 
burthened  with  other  professional  work,  will  give 
the  nation  an  edifice  of  more  pretension  to  gran- 
deur, and,  above  all,  of  individuality,  than  is 
offered  in  his  beautifully  executed  competition 
drawings  ;  and  I  express  the  hope  (not  the  mere 
wish)  sincerely,  remembering,  as  we  all  should  do, 
that  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  while  competing  for  the 
National  Gallery,  was  also  engaged  on  another 
elaborate  design  for  the  new  Law  Courts.  I  trust 
he  has  been  "selected,"  as  he  tells  us  in  the 
morning  papers  Mr.  Street  has  been  in  the  case  of 
the  Law  Courts,  "  not  for  what  he  has  done,  but 
for  what  he  may  yet  do,"  and,  so  saying,  bow  to 
the  decision  of  the  authorities,  desiderating  in  all 
future  cases  of  the  kind  a  national— nay,  a  cos- 
mopolitan— competition  in  place  of  these  abortive 
"limited"  competitions,  of  which  I  devoutly 
trust  the  competition  for  the  Law  Courts  will  be 
the  last. 

Let  anyone  ask  himself  whether  on  the  whole 
the  open  competition  for  the  new  Townhall  at 
Manchester  has  not  been  a  great  success,  and  the 
two  recent  limited  competitions  been  on  the  whole 
a  failure.  'Who  knows  now  what  unheard-of 
talent,  possessed  by  some  tyro,  hereafter  destined 
to  employ  it  in  assessing  dilapidations  and  alter- 
ing old  tenements,  might  not  have  been  elicited 
by  an  open  instead  of  a  limited  competition  for 
the  National  Gallery  and  for  the  Law  Courts  ? 
Of  one  thing  I  feel  certain — the  country  may 
well  feel  proud  of  such  architects  as  the  authors 
of  the  three  designs  for  the  Manchester  Townhall, 
which  will  be  found  engraved  in  your  journ.al. 
We  owe  our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  principle 
of  open  competition.  Next  to  the  evil  of  no  com- 
petition  at  all  is  a  limited  competition,  in  which 
all  the  competitors,  good,  bay,  and  indifl'erent, 
are  to  get  a  fixed  sum  for  their  drawings.  We  see 
the  wretched  result  in  these  two  great  national 
competitions  now  decided.  It  merely  intensifies 
one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  unreformed  open 
system,  warrants  Mr.  Digby  'Wyatt  in  getting  up 
a  big  view  of  his  design  for  the  National  Gallery, 
and  Mr.  Seddon  in  producing  a  bigger  one — per- 
haps Vie  biggest  ever  made — for  the  Law  Courts, 
and  leaves  the  gaping  public  to  wonder  whether 
the  two  were  linted  from  a  ladder,  or  from  a 
movable  scaflbld.  Competitors  should  certainly 
be  placed  on  a  fairer  equality  with  respect  to  the 
sizes  and  the  number  of  their  pictorial  drawings, 
as  anyone  might  see  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  the 
contrast  between  iMr.  Burges'a  one  little  view 
and  Mr.  Scott's  several  big  ones  was  a  manifest 
hindrance  to  fair  discrimination  between  the  two 
designs,  as  such.  It  is  an  old,  old  tale  ;  as  none 
knows  bett?r  than  the  talented  proprietor  of  the 
biggest  of  these  mjgnu7n  honums. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  I  do 
not  take  part  iu  "  the  solicitude  of  some  friends  to 
the  right  management  of  competitions,"  who, 
with  the  Builder,  wish  to  deprive  Mr.  Street  of 
his  commission  to  build  the  new  Law  Courts. 
There  are  very  few  architects  who  did  not  enter- 
tain a  preference  for  the  design  of  Mr.  Burges  ;  but 
fewer  still  who  did  not  appreciate  the  high  merit  of 
Mr.  Street's  design.  I  amsorry  tosee  your  contem- 


porary is  one  of  these  very  few,  and  that  his  ad- 
vocacy of  Jlr.  Edward  Barry's  claims  has  led  him 
quite  away  from  his  usual  delicacy  and  reticence 
where  criticism  of  any  sort  is  looked  for.  Will  it 
not  be  beet  to  let  well  .alone  ?  We  have,  it  seems, 
got  out  of  these  two  precious  competitions  a 
National  Gallery  'plan  whose  "  elevation  "  will  not 
do  at  all,  and  a  Law  Courts  df'si^ji,  whoso  plan  (so 
says  the  BuiUcr)  "  is  out  of  the  q\iestion."  It  is 
a  very  unpleasant  reality,  and  to  deal  with  it 
we  woidd  suggest  that  the  two  architects  had  best 
make  ends  meet  as  well  as  they  respectively  can, 
the  one  by  cobbling  up  his  plan,  the  other  hiu 
elevation.  Solomon  Set-Square. 


ART  UNION  OF  LONDON. 

Sir, — I  think  it  is  high  time  to  call  attention  to 
the  behaviour  of  the  committee  of  this  society. 
They  advertised  some  time  ago  for  a  sei-ies  of  de- 
signs, which  were  sent  iu  on  March  2  (three 
months  and  a  half  ago),  and  from  that  time  they 
have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  moved  in 
the  matter.  Competitions  are  at  all  times  ticklish 
things,  .and  the  mere  open  and  aboveboard  the 
proceedings  are,  the  more  satisfactory  it  is  for  all 
concerned,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  honourable 
names  on  the  committee,  all  sorts  of  suspicions 
might  be  current  relative  to  the  motives  which 
have  brought  about  this  most  unreasonable  waste 
of  time.  It  is,  I  think,  due  by  the  committee  not 
only  to  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  this  matter  it 
once,  but  also  to  give  the  competitors  some  account 
of  the  reason  of  this  unseemly  delay. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  B. 


lulcrtommiiiutatiou. 


QUESTIONS. 

[8S3.]— A  GOOD  AND  SUFFICIENT  PENCE.— In  the 
deed  of  a  plot  of  ground  a  claiue  stands  thus  :  -"To  erect 
and  for  ever  maintain  a  good  and  sutficient  fence."  Could 
you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give  me  the  legal  definition  of 
the  same  ;  in  fact,  what  I  can  be  compelled  to  put  up'?  — 
S.  T.  B. 


[3S4.]-ARCHITECTS'  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY.— If 
anyone  would  supply  me  with  a  word  or  two  of  informa- 
tion on  the  constitution  of  this  society,  and  what  means 
should  be  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  its  funds, 
he  would  conler  a  favour  on — An  Old  Provincial  Archi- 
TErT. 

[The  object  of  this  society  is  limited  strictly  to  benefit 
those  engaged  professionally  in  all  branches  connected  with 
architecture,  their  widows  and  children,  excluding  only 
such  as  have  in  any  way  been  engaged  in,  or  are  deriving 
emolument  from,  tlie  executive  department.  Annual  sub- 
BSribers  of  one  guiuea,  or  donors  of  ten  guineas  in  one 
donation,  are  members,  whether  professional  or  otherwise, 
and  will  be  entitled  to  vote  aud  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
at  all  general  meetings,  and  in  the  election  of  officers  and 
council.  Applicants  for  relief  nust  strictly  conform  to  the 
following  rules: — 1.  The  candidate  for  relief  must  bo  of 
good  moral  character,  aud  known  to  be  honourable  in  bis 
practice  ;  he  must  have  been  duly  educated  in  an  archi- 
tect's or  surveyor's  office,  or  he  must  give  such  evidence  as 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  council  of  his  having  produced  a 
valuable  invention  or  work  of  art  useful  to  the  profession, 
or  must  be  the  widow  or  orphan  child  of  a  person  so  ijuali- 
fied.  2.  No  one  who  has  embarked  in  speculations  in  trade 
or  bills  of  exchange,  or  transactions  inconsistent  with  his 
profession,  can  be  admitted  as  an  applicant.  :i.  Applica- 
tions for  relief  must  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  or  his 
assistant  on  or  before  June  1  or  December  1,  certified  by 
two  subscribers,  one  of  whom  shall  state  his  knowledge  of 
tlie  truth  of  the  statement  made.  The  distribution  of  the 
funds  takes  place  in  the  mouths  of  January  and  July. 
4.  Relief  can  be  afforded  only  once  within  twelve  mouths 
to  the  same  applicant,  unless  in  an  urgent  case  of  sudden 
distress  occurring  after  relief  has  been  granted,  i.  Urgent 
cases,  entitled  to  immediate  assistance,  are  limited  to  such 
as  arise  from  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  sudflen  illness, 
distraint  of  household  goods,  imprisonment,  fire,  or  other 
unavoidable  calamities.  6.  Applications  for  relief  or  ur- 
gent cases  may  he  made  at  any  time,  but  they  must  be 
certified  by  four  subscribers,  one  of  them  testifying,  by 
letter,  his  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  merits  of  the  case. 
7  Every  widow  must  transmit  the  certificate  of  her  mar- 
riage and  of  the  burial  of  her  husband.  S.  Orphans  must 
produce  certificates  of  the  marriage  of  their  p.arents,  and  of 
their  own  baptisms,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
identity.  9.  The  names  of  persons  relieved  by  this  society 
are  not  made  public] 


[885  l-CONSTRUCTION  OF  FLUES.- Will  you,  or 
some  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me  the  method  of  con- 
structing flues  from  the  boiler  of  a  manufactory  so  as  to 
consume  its  own  smoke? — Mason, 


[SS5]_-MAKING  A  POND.-Can  one  of  your  corre. 
spondents  kindlv  inform  me  the  best  method  of  making  a 
pOTd  1  Will  bricks  or  tiles  laid  in  cement  stand  all  weathers 
ID  an  exposed  situation? — J.  W. 


[SS7.)-INSTITLTTI0N  OF  SURVEYORS.— I  see  that 
an  institution  of  survevors  has  been  establUhed  in  London. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  what  are  the  qualifications  of 
membership,  the  fees  to  be  paid,  and  whether  any  country 
surveyor  may  become  a  member  ?-Coi'Stky  Scbvevor. 
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[SS8.]— RESISTANCE  OF  STONi;  TO  FROST.  —  Is 
there  any  reliable  means  of  testing  the  tendeucy  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  building  stotiea  to  exfoliate  by  the  action  of 
frost?  If  so,  will  some  of  your  correspondents  kindly  point 
them  out? — J.  T  ,  Keynsham. 


[889.]— KAUREE  PINE.— Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
us  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  the  behaviour  of  this 
wood,  apparently  so  desirable  for  joinery  ?  It  ia  proposed 
tons  for  use  in  dowelled  flooring. — Willsok  and  Nicholl, 
126,  Mary lebone -road,  N.W. 


REPLIES. 

[S30.]— PARTY  WALLS. -Your  correspondent  "J.  P." 
in  Ilia  future  operations  with  respect  to  hia  houses,  ■will  do 
wiaelv  to  bear  in  mind  the  legal  maxim  "  sic  u'.tre  tito,  ut 
afier'tim  y<on  lada^."  While  there  is  no  question  that  he 
may  build  another  storey,  as  he  wishes,  yet  if  he  occasions 
any  pecuniary  damage  to  his  neighbour  he  is  sure  to  suffer 
for  it,  even  if  in  notbing  else  than  legal  costs.  -  Solicitob. 


[S33  }— CEMENT  FOR  BROKEN  LEATHER  MA- 
CHINE BELTS  AND  STRAPS.— Giitta  percha  dissolved 
to  the  consisteucy  of  treacle  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  is  an 
excellent  ce:n-^ut  for  leather  belts  and  strap*.  The  parts 
to  be  joined  must  be  well  thinned  down,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  cement  spread  on  each  end  ;  then  warm  the 
parts  over  a  fire  for  half  a  minute,  apply  them  tjuickly,  and 
hammer  well  on  a  level  surface.  This  cement  will  wear  for 
two  years  or  more. — Bona  Fide. 

[833  ]- Allow  rae  to  inform  "GeneralJoiner  "  the  plan  I 
adopt  when  a  belt  or  strap  breaks.  I  get  a  good  piece  of 
leather  and  make  a  graft,  fixing  it  firmly  with  copper  livets. 
This  plan  I  always  find  auswer  well.  I  do  uot  think  cement 
of  any  kind  will  stand  the  strain  required. — One  of  the 
SAME  Trade. 


[S3i.]  — COTTAGE  WALLS.  —  Build  your  foundations 
ISin.  wide  of  rubble  work,  l'2in.  above  ground  line  ; 
insert  a  damp  course,  and  the  superstructure  of  brickwork 
Uin.  thick.— F.H.  L. 


[S35] -STEEL  TOOLS.— There  is  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  ou  steel  in  the  "Management  of  Steel,"  by 
George  Ede.  Use  is  the  only  way  whereby  to  test  the 
quality  of  fine  steel  tool^.  If  arjua  fort  s  be  applied  to  the 
surface  of  steel  previously  brightened,  it  immediately  pro- 

uces  a  bright  spot ;  but  if  applied  to  iron  the  metal  re- 
mains clean. — W.  W, 


[S36.]— PLASTERING  WALLS. —If  the  walls  are  built 
hollow  of  brickwork  iu  cement,  on  a  strong  and  well- laid 
damp  course,  and  if  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  rain  and 
other  moisture,  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  fit  for 
paintiug  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  sooner  if  dried  by 
artificial  means.  It  is  considered  that  bricks  absorb  one- 
fifteenth  of  their  weight  in  water ;  lime,  or  Portland  cement 
and  sand,  required  to  mix  into  mortar,  one  third  of  their 
bulk  of  water.  It  is  ou  this  that  I  ba^e  my  calculations 
that  all  moisture,  by  the  time  above  stated,  should  be 
evaporated,  and  the  walla  perfectly  dry  for  the  painter. — 
C.  W. 


[S37.]— WORKING  LINES  OP  A  NICHE. 
"Nicholson's  Woik  on  Masoury."— F.  H.  L. 


■  Purchase 


[8T4.]— EXPANSION  OP  RAILS.  —  The  expansion  of 
rails  is  provided  for  by  leaving  a  small  space  between  each 
length,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  represents  an 
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ordinary  fiah-plated  rail  joint.  The  space  need  not  be  more 
than  about  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  The  amount  that  a 
rail  or  any  other  bar  of  rolled  iron  would  expand  between 
certain  temperatures  may  be  easily  calculated.  Let  L  erjual 
the  length  of  the  rail  at  a  temperature  /,  and  Li  the  length 
required  at  a  higher  temperature  /'.  Putting  C  for  the 
coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  wrought  iron,  we  have 
L'  =  L(l  -I-  C  ('). 

1  +  C  f        Substituting  for  Cits  value  0.000035, 

and  for  (  and  i'  the  least  and  greatest  temperatures  to 
which  the  rail  is  exposed,  its  expansion  can  easily  be  deter- 
mined. At  the  same  time,  tlie  average  length  of  rails  does 
not  exceed  21ft.  About  15ft.  was  the  limit,  but  tliey  are 
now  rolled  up  to  2rft.,  and  even  longer. — A.  E. 


[8S0.] -SCARFING  TIMBER.— *' Carpenter"  will  find 
that  timber  may  bo  scarfed  in  a  sound,  workmanlike  man- 
ner, in  the  sketch  I  enclose,  where  the  joint  ia  secured  by 
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driving  the  email  wedges  c  c  well  home.  With  respeet  to 
hiB  second  question,  a  strap  is  preferable  to  a  bolt,  as  it 
avoids  making  a  bole  in  tlie  balk,  and  thus  diminishing  its 
strength.  Straps  may  be  used  in  the  scarfing  joint  I  have 
given,  and  nil]  make  a  better  though  r.ithor  more  expen- 
sive job  than  bolts.  In  all  the  details  of  carpentry  work 
tae  rule  to  bear  in  mind  is  to  make  as  few  holes  and  outs  as 
possible  in  the  timber. — Apprentice. 

..J?'i'~'''"°^  O^  WATER, -Allow  me  to  Inform 
1  .1  V  """^  ""soretically  speaking,  the  egg-shi'ped  sower 
ia  the  beat,  but  it  is  rather  a  troubleaorac  one  to  construct 
For  the  case  ho  alludes  to.  a  plain  culvert  would  answer 
perfectly  well,  having  the  following  dimensions  shown 
Ihe  invert  should  certainly  bo  turned  in  Portland,   not 


Roman  cement    and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bttild  the 
whole  sewer  in  cement  also  — Builder's  Clerk, 


[SS2.]— PAR.\LLEL  BULER.— This  description  of  paral- 
lel nder  is  obviously  preferable  to  the  common  one,  and  ia 
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respectfully  recommended  to  the  gentleman  who  discovered 
a  difficulty  in  drawing  parallel  lines. — F. 

[.SS"2.  ] — Parallel  lines  can  be  drawn  easily  and  napidly  by 
a  T-square.  It  should  be  made  like  an  ordinary  T-s;uare, 
the  crosipiece  of  square  to  be  made  in  two  pieces,  the  blade 
fixed  in  one  of  the  pieces,  the  other  piece  to  move  on  a 
thumb-screw  connecting  the  two  together.  I  think  '"  Paral- 
lel Ruler  "  will  find  this  answer  his  purpose,  being  both  a 
square  and  a  level. — J.  B. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  workmen  of  at  least  two  of  the  principal  master 
masons  in  St.  Andrew's.  N.B.,  went  out  on  strike  on  Mon- 
day, in  consequence  of  the  mastei-s  having  signified  their 
intention  to  reduce  the  wages  ^d.  per  hour. 

The  wages  of  operative  joiners  in  Crieff  have  for  some 
time  past  been  203.  a  week  of  fifty-seven  hours,  but  the 
men,  considering  that  they  were  working  at  lower  rates 
than  those  paid  at  other  place?,  applied  for  a  rise  of  23,  6d. 
per  week.  This  the  employers  refused  to  give,  and  the 
result  was  that  none  of  the  journeymen  returued  to  work 
ou  Monday. 

The  bricklayers  of  Taunton,  county  town  of  Somerset, 
have  struck  for  an  advance  in  their  wages.  Their  demand 
is  an  addition  of  eightpence  per  day  upon  the  present 
rate. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  received  a  promise  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  A.  Stevens,  that  the  Wellington  monument  for  St. 
Paul's,  which  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  hanrls  of  the 
sculptor,  should  be  "  approaching  completion  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1869.'* 

On  Friday  last  the  statue  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cobdeu  was  Lifted  to  its  pedestal  on  the  site  granted  by  the 
vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  at  the  entrance  to  Camden  Town. 
It  stands  nearly  Oft.  in  height,  upon  a  pedestal  of  some  15ft. 
or  10ft.,  and  has  been  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  fine 
Sicilian  marble  of  7  tons.  The  figure  itself  weighs  nearly 
3  tons.     Messrs.  Wills,  of  the  Eiiston-road,  are  the  sculptors. 

The  monument  to  Richard  Oastler,  the  "Factory  King," 
is  to  be  placed  iu  front  of  the  Midland  station,  at  Bradford, 
during  the  ensuing  autumn.  About  £300  ia  required  by 
the  committee  to  cover  all  expenses. 

A  marble  bu^t  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  ha3  just  been 
placed  in  the  plant  house  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park.  It  is  the  gift  of  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Bart., 
and  was  executed  by  W.  Theed.  Esq.,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  her  Majesty. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

The  chancel  window  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Worcester, 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Done  and 
Davies,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  window  is  of  three  liglits,  the 
subject  being  the  Crucifixion.  The  same  artists  have  also 
ju9t  finished  another  window  for  the  parish  chunh  of 
Bishop's  Castle.  It  consists  of  two  openings,  with  tracery, 
The  subjects  are  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their  emblems. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Earl  Shilton  Building  Society 
was  held  at  E.irl  Shdton,  last  week  The  report  wliich 
was  adopted,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  society  have  bad 
out  of  borrowers  to  the  extent  of  £5,^50  only  two  or  three 
defaulters  and  their  debts  are  amply  covered  by  the  value 
of  the  property  mortgaged  the  society  has  now  existed 
eleven  years,  and  it  was  suggested  that  as  the  fourth  and 
last  will  be  declared  nest  year  to  depn,,itars  who  com- 
menced with  the  society,  and  that  as  thuy  will  receive  their 
shares,  which  may  be  worth  £00,  wheii  oidy  £^0  12s.  6d. 
shall  have  been  paid,  the  event  should  bo  celebrated  by 
some  public  festivity.] 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  AxLiS  Brickworrs.— Stevens  r.  Pai.n-e.— Mr.  W. 
M.  James,  Q.C  ,  and  Mr.  C.  Hall  moved  before  the  Vice- 
Chaucellov  to  continue  an  interim  injunction  restraining 
the  defendants  from  issuing  circulars  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public  and  induce  the  belief  tliat  the  business  carried 
on  by  the  plaintiff  s  testator  at  the  Atlas  Works,  Woodtield- 
road,  Harrow-road,  under  the  firm  of  Henry  Clajton  .and 
Co.,  is  no  longer  carried  on,  and  also  restraining  the  U3e  of 
any  patterns,  or  castings  of  patterns,  of  the  firm  of  Henry 
Clayton  and  Co.,  obtained  by  the  defendants  while  in  the 
employ  of  that  firm.  It  appeared  that  previously  to 
December,  lS6o,  the  late  T.  B.  Dixcee  had  for  some  j'ears 
been  engaged  in  the  business  of  consulting  engineer  and 
machinist  at  the  Atlas  Works,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  H. 
Clayton,  under  the  style  or  firm  of  Henry  Clayton  and  Co. 
In  December,  1S65,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  ana  the 
goodwill  of  the  business  and  the  patent  rights  and  patteroa 
were  appropriated  to  Dixcee,  and  by  subsequent  arraoge- 
ments  a  lease  of  the  Atlas  Works  was  granted  to  him, 
where  he  continued  to  carry  ou  business  as  "Henry 
Clayton  and  Co."'  until  his  death  in  April,  1S67.  The 
plaiiitiff  Stevens  was  acting  executor  of  Dixcee,  aud  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  of  his  will  had  carried  on 
business  at  the  Atlas  Works  as  "  Henry  Clayton  and  Co.," 
since  Dixcee's  death,  until  the  Ist  of  April  last,  since  when 
the  business  had,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  in  a  suit  for 
the  administration  of  Dixcee's  estate,  been  carried  on  by 
H.  F.  Hansford,  the  receiver  in  the  cause.  The  defendants, 
Paine,  Sl<iughter.  and  Amor,  had  been  employed  at  the 
Atlas  Works  as  foremen  and  clerk  until  recently,  and  were 
now  carrying  on  business  in  partnership  p.^  constructive 
engineers  and  machinists  at  the  Globe  Works,  also  in  the 
Woodfield  road.  They  had  recently  issued  the  following 
circular: — "We  beg  most  respectfully  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  opened  the  above  works  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  precisely  the  same  class  of  brick,  tile,  aud  pipe- 
making  and  pressing  machinery  (as lately  made  by  the  firm, 
of  Henry  Clayton  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Harrow- 
road,  where  we  have  been  employed  for  a  number  of  years, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the  late  principal, 
have  commenced  business  on  our  own  account),  and  liv- 
ing made  vast  improvements  in  the  same,  beg  to  say  that 
we  can  supply  any  macliinery  at  a  much  reduced  price, 
consequent  upon  the  patents  on  them  being  out,  and  our- 
selves being  satisfied  with  smaller  profits.  Any  repairs  or 
new  portions  of  Clayton'f*  or  any  other  machine3  you  may 
require  we  can  supply  you  with  on  the  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  We  are  compiling  a  catalogue,  and  as  soon  as 
same  is  ready  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  you 
a  copy,  but  meanwhile  beg  to  call  your  polite  atteutiun  to 
the  prices  on  the  other  side  of  a  few  of  the  machines  which 
we  manufacture,  and  which  will  bear  comparing  with  H. 
Clayton  and  Co 's  published  prices."  The  case  made  by 
the  bill  aud  affidavits  in  support  of  the  motion  was  that 
the  effect  of  this  circular  was  to  induce  customers  of  Henry 
Clayton  and  Co.  to  believe  that  the  business  had  ceased  to 
be  carried  on,  and  thereby  the  goodwill  would  be  very 
much  lessened  in  value.  The  Vice-Chancellor  after  hear- 
ing counsel  decided  that  the  only  inference  that  could  be 
drawn  from  the  circular  was  that  the  machines  were  no 
longer  made  by  Clayton  aud  Co.,  and  that  therefore  the 
injunction  must  be  continued. 

Action  for  Trespass. — Tulk  v.  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. — This  was  an  action  of  trespass,  and  the 
great  question  was  whether  Leicester-sqiiai-e  was  within 
the  joiisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  It 
appeared  that  formerly  the  land  of  which  Leicester  square 
formed  a  part  belonged  to  the  Eaii  of  Leicester,  and  by 
different  conveyances  the  part  called  the  s  juare  became  the 
property  of  Tulk,  and  there  sv;i3  always  a  cuuditiou  that 
the  square  should  be  kept  open,  and  in  a  proper  state 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  if  they 
chose  to  use  it  as  a  promenade,  should  pay  a  rental  for  the 
same.  It  was  submitted  that  the  square  surrounded  by  iron 
railings  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
inhabitants,  aud  it  was  io  set  apart  otherwise  than  by  the 
revocable  permission  of  the  owner.  Atone  time  the  houses 
and  shops  suiTounding  the  stjuare  had  been  held  under 
leases,  but  the  last  of  those  expiied  iu  1847.  Mr.  Tulk 
had  covenanted  to  keep  the  square  without  aoy  building 
upon  it,  but  iu  an  oruamental  state,  and  not  to  suffer  the 
statue  to  be  taken  down  or  defaced.  The  Board  had  en- 
tered upon  the  square,  ou  the  grouud  that  the  square  was 
in  a  neglected  state,  and  they  acted  under  the  statute.  There 
was  an  action  of  trespass.  The  Court  below  decided  for 
Tulk.  After  hearing  counsel  on  butU  sides  the  Lord  Cliief 
Baron  delivered  judgment.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Queen's  Bench  must  be  affij-med.  The 
question  was  whether,  uuder  the  Act,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  was  entitled  to  enter  ui^ou  this  gardeu  and  commit 
the  act  they  had  proceeded  to  do.  The  woi'ds  of  tliu  first 
section  raised  the  question.  It  wna  said  to  be  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gardeu  or  oruamental  ground  set  apart  for 
the  public  or  the  inhabitants  ;  and  it  then  euactod  that 
wheuiiny  enclosed  gardeu  or  ornamental  grouud  had  btwn 
set  apart  foi  the  public  or  the  inhabitants,  and  the  owue.ra 
neglected  to  keep  it  up  in  a  proper  state,  then  power  wan 
conferred  upon  the  Board  to  enter,  Ac,  ;  and  the  question 
and  the  sole  question  was  whether  this  square,  caller  I  Lei- 
cester-square, had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  or  enjoyment 
of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  He  was  of  opinion  that  lu 
order  to  comply  with  these  words  some  right,  some  legal 
right  must  by  some  means  have  been  confen-ed  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  in  question  ;  and  the  (juestion  was 
whether  that  had  Ijeen  done.  He  was  of  opinion  that  no 
such  right  had  been  conferred,  and  that  no  inhabitaut  had 
a  right  to  enter  upon  the  spiare  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  theowuer.  Mr,  Baron  Bramwell  would  add  one 
word, — that  he  did  not  tliink  it  was  open  to  the  owners  to 
build  uponit. — Judgment  affirmed. 

The  Workshops'  Regulation  Act. — 12  HouiwoR  13J? 
— At  the  St.  James's  Vestry,  Mr.  Buzzard,  thevoatry  clerk, 
seated  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  him  by 
the  vestry,  he  had  taken  counsel's  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  12  hours  mentioned  in  the  Act  did  or  did  uot  include 
the  1^^  hour  required  for  refreshment  aud  rest.  At  first, 
Mr.  Keaue,  the  counsel  applied  to,  was  inclined  to  think 
with  him  that  the  J:.'  hours  included  the  \\  hour,  but,  on 
further  couaideration,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  tlmt  it 
did  not  do  so  ;  consequently,  a  person  might  be  employed 
Vi\  hours,  including  the  1  j  hour  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Death  throejch  Negligence.— Moore  v.  Denton  aNU 
Another. — This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  widow  of  a 
bricklayer  against  the  two  defendants  to  recover  damages 
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for  the  death  cf  her  husbaDtl,  which  naa  caused  by  their 
alleged  iiegligeDce.  The  defeiidatitd  pleaded  "  not  guilty.'' 
It  al'peared  that  in  Kehniarr  last  thedefeiuiaut  Shipney, 
a  pubhcan  at  Finchley,  employed  a  carpenter  to  design  a 
building,  and  employed  the  defendaiit  l)enton,  a  builder, 
to  carry  out  the  design.  In  the  course  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work  a  wall  fell  and  killed  the  de 
ceased,  a  working  bricklayer.  The  defence  w.as  that 
neither  of  the  defendants  was  liable,  inasmuch  as  Sliipuey 
had  oniv  employed  Denton,  who  had  employed  tbedece.ised, 
and  Deiiton  was  merelv  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  design 
of  an  architect.  The  jury,  after  having  retired,  found  a 
TorJiot  against  both  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  Ship- 
ney had  employed  an  unskilful  pei-son  to  design  the  build- 
ing, .and  that  DenUm  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  endeavour- 
ing" t<'  c.^rry  out  a  design  which  he  must  have  known  to  be 
foulty.  Thev  assessed  the  damages  at  £650,  to  be  apl>or- 
tioned  tluis  :— £200  to  the  widow,  and  f  450  to  ba  divided 
among  her  six  children. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MON.— Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— To  pioceeil 
to  ballot  formemr.ers.  Thefollowingpaperswill 
be  reail: — "Ou  the  Terra-cotta  "Work  adopted 
iu  the  New  Alleyue  College,  Duhvich,"  by  C. 
Barry,  ami  "A  Short  Description  of  the  Plans 
of  Hospitids  atParis,  Mxmich,  andSt.  Peters- 
burg," by  Dr.  Oppert. 

Tubs. — London  Mechanics'  Institution.— Lectures  to 
workiup  men  on  science  and  industry,  "On 
Mechanical  Drawing,"  ^^illustrated,  by  E.  A. 
Davidson,  Eijq.,  S. 

Wed.— Society  of  Arts.— The  one  hundred  and  four- 
teenth annual  general  meeting,  for  receiving 
thy  councils  report  and  treaaurer's  statement. 


®nr  ©ffitc  (JLable. 


There  ia  some  talk  of  repniring  the  Eagle 
Tower  of  CarnarTOu  Castle,  so  as  to  make  it  avail- 
able as  a  muEeum  for  the  counties  of  Carnarvoo, 
Auglescy,  and  Merioneth. 

The  directors  of  the  Manchester  Royal  Ex- 
change, at  their  meeting  last  week,  received 
eight  tenderp,  from  as  many  eminent  bnilding 
firms,  fir  the  erection  of  the  now  Royal  Ex- 
change. The  tender  accepted  was  that  of 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Son,  of  Liverpool,  who  are 
at  present  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  Liver- 
pool Exchange,  and  who  have  just  completed 
the  new  Corporation  Bnildings  in   Dale-street. 

The  Leeds  Property  Owners'  Protection 
Society  have  been  in  communication,  through 
Mr.  Baines,  with  Earl  de  Grey,  asking  for  an 
amendment  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Bill,  in  respect  of  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  owners  of  property,  when  such  is  closed, 
demolished,  or  destroyed  by  the  authorities. 
Earl  de  Grey  replies  "  that  the  point  raised  will 
te  fully  considered  by  the  select  committee ; 
and  if  the  just  claims  of  the  owners  of  property 
are  not  met  by  compensation,  some  means  will 
he  ti.ken  for  that  purpose." 

The  St.  Luke's  guardians  have  appointed  Mr. 
Hill  S3  surveyor  to  the  gift  estates  of  the  parish, 
tiiceMr.  Christie  resigned.  The  remuneration  is 
derived  from  fees  only. 

The  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  have  appointed 
Mr.  Isaacs  as  their  surveyor,  who  is  also  sur- 
veyor to  the  Holborn  Board  of  Works. 

The  Bethnal-green  Guardians  have  sealed  the 
contract  for  the  alterations  at  Leytonstone 
House,  and  Mr.  Munday,  the  surveyor,  has  Bub- 
tnitted  plans  for  a  lodge  and  receiving  ward  at 
the  same  establishment,  which  have  been 
accepted. 

The  plans  of  the  new  infirmary,  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  Paddingtou  Board  of  Guardians, 
at  an  outlay  of  £11,300,  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  local  beard. 

Members  and  others  having  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  during  the 
next  few  months  will  find  that  the  offices  have  been 
temporarily  moved  to  No.  1,  Great  George-street, 
as  the  alterations  now  in  progress  iu  the  old 
building  are  so  extensive  that  it  was  impossible 
to  continue  in  occupation  there. 

A  picture,  by  an  old  Dutch  artist,  representing 
the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  St.  Hubert,  has 
jast  been  added  to  the  National  Gallery. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Birmingham  district, 
writing  on  the  state  of  the  hardware  trade,  re- 
marks that  the  damaging  effect  of  foreign  com- 
petition is  likely  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
educational  movement  in  that  town  and  district. 
It  is  getting  to  be  known,  he  says,  that  in 
some  branches,  machines,  invented  and  made 
in  England,  produce  better  goods  in  the  hands 
of  educated  workmen  on  the  continent  than  can 
be  obtained  in  workshops  in  this  couutry. 


The  crown  and  state  dress  of  King  Theodore 
have  been  temporarily  deposited  in  the  India 
Museum. 

The  gold  medal  attached  to  section  1  of  the 
Haltou  Industrial  Exhibition,  nnder  which  com- 
petition was  invited,  for  the  best  block  of  model 
cottages,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A  Mayne,  of 
Aylesbury,  who  exhibited  models  of  cottagi'P, 
which  he  proposed  to  erect  at  £225  a  pair.  By 
the  terms  of  the  competition,  the  saooessful 
competitor  has  to  erect  one  pair  of  cottages  at 
the  price  named. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  Iho  Royal  In- 
stitute uf  British  Architects  will  be  held  on 
July  19  next.  Jlemberswho  have  any  works  of 
art  which  they  may  be  willing  to  lend  for  exhi- 
bition on  the  occasion  aro  requeste  1  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  assistant  secretary,  stating  tho 
size  and  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  lent,  and  tho 
hours  between  which  they  may  bo  fetched.  They 
should  be  ready  for  delivery  at  least  two  clear 
days  before  the  date  of  the  conversazione.  It 
being  deemed  advis.able  to  arrange  and  lessen 
the  mass  of  paper?,  which  hnvo  accumulated 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, members  are  informed  that  there  are  in 
stock  several  of  the  annual  reports,  and  some 
detached  copies  of  the  papers  read  in  former 
years  at  the  evening  meetings,  which  can  b : 
had,  without  charge,  to  complete  defective  sets, 
on  prompt  application  to  the  librarian. 

The  works  of  the  important  improvement  in 
Whiteohapel,  by  extending  the  Commeroial-road 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  corner  of  Lemau-street 
(Bed  Lion-street),  High-street,  Whitechapel,  are 
in  a  very  forward  state  of  progress.  The  demo- 
lition of  houses  and  other  buildings  has  been 
very  extensive,  and  is  still  continued.  A  very 
great  clearance  has  been  effected  in  High-street, 
Plough-court,  Leman-street,  Colchester  street, 
Back  Church-lane,  Church-street,  and  the  west 
end  of  the  Commeroial-road.  The  remaining 
huuses  required  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
street  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
been  vacated  by  the  oocupierp,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  to  raze  them  to  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  the  "Stanhope"  essay,  read 
by  Mr.  T.  K.  Buchanan  at  the  Commemoration 
Festival,  on  Wednesday,  at  Oxford,  was  "The 
Effects  of  the  Renaissance  on  England." 

We  mentioned  last  week  that  the  shaft  of  the 
"  King's  Cross  "  at  Arran  had  been  carried  away 
and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  dyke.  Some- 
body has  moved  in  the  matter,  and  the  stone 
being  fortunately  uninjured,  it  is  to  be  restored  to 
its  original  position.  The  explanation  given  by 
the  person  who  removed  it  ia  that  he  did  not 
think  any  especial  value  was  attached  to  the 
stone. 

The  Corporation  of  London  have  paid  for  rent 
of  Sonthwark  Bridge,  during  three  and  a  half 
years,  £18,868;  and  now  pay  for  purchase 
of  the  bridge  £200,000,  making  a  total  of 
£218,868.  The  Cliamberlain  has  handed  cheques 
to  the  Comptroller  for  the  completion  of  this 
purchase,  and  the  legal  documents  being  com- 
pleted, the  bridge  is  now  handed  over  to  thL' 
Corporation,  and  becomes  free  for  ever  for  the 
public  use. 


because  they   were  unfairly  stated  by  some  one  iu  la* 
week's  StitUhr — 1  have  uo  doubt  by  one  of  the  three  firms 
whose  tentlena  I  was  bound  iu  honour  to  reject.     I  anuex 
tlieiu  lU  MUoted  iu  the  uumt>er  of  the    /tuil 'tr  to  which   1 
refer,  aiul  aUo  as  they  shoitld  b«  inserted.  -  I  am,  iio,, 
Ia,  St.  Helen's  place,  E.C.,  Ebenezeb  OriOO. 

London,  Juue  10. 

(Copy)    From  BiiiUtr,  Juno  13,  1863. 
For  bviilding  .No.  00,  Old  Broud-atreut ; — 

•  Holland  aul  Harraer  £10,321 

TroUopo 51860 

•Jhinafield 9860 

Cubitt 9S50 

Jackson  and  Shaw 9743 

A8hby  and  Horner 9700 

Ashby  and  Sons  9647 

•  Lawrence  aiul  Sons 9430 

•  The  tenders  of  Jlessrs.  Holland  and  Harmev,  Messrs. 

Mansfield,  Price,  and  Co.,  and  Metwrs.  Lawrence  and   Son 

were  not  received,  because  they  would  not  deliver  them  ou 

the  required  fol'iu. 
London.— For  additions  to  No.  60,  Old  Broad-street,  for 

Mr.   Sands.     Mr.  E.  Gregg,  architect.      Quantities  by  Mr. 

K.  Uoborta  ;— 

G  'rroUopo  and  Sons   £9860 

W.  Cubitt  and  Co 9Si0 

Jackoin  and  Shaw 9148 

jVsliby  and  Horner 9700 

Ashby  and  Sons  (accepted) 9647 


AsuTt)N-fNDER.LYSF,. — For  erecting  St.  Peter's  parson 
age,  Ashtou-uudorLyne.  Medlaud  and  Henry  I'aylor 
architects : — 

John  Thompson £1868 

W.  Storrs  •  1860 

J.  and  G.  Longson 1790 

Joseph  Thompson  1787 

Thomas  Clay   1895 

James  Grundy 1635 

BoLTO.N-LE-MooRs.— For  rese-atiug  nave  and  forming 
"chorus  cantoruni,"  &c.,  for  Holy  Trinity  church,  Bolton- 
le-JIoors.     Mcdhand  and  Henry  Taylor,  architect*:— 

James  Grundy  ^'"q 

John  Thompson  819 

W.  Clark ..     750 

BnKTON-oN-TBENT.— For  tho  new  Infirmary  and  Dis- 
pensary.    Mr.  Edward  Holmes,   architect  : — 

Jetferey  and  Pritchai'd f3250    0 

Webb 3211     0 

Horaley  Brothers   3044     0 

Lovatt  2390     0 

Matthews 2891     0 

Gregory 2SS4  15 


Maddocks 2860 

Trow  and  Sons    2829 

■Wielm.an  and  Wigley 2813 

Hadfield   2797 

Smith  and  Chamberlain 2774 

Bowler  and  Beck   2740 

Clarke  26'21  19 

Mason    2620    0 

Lilly  and  Son 2016 

Nelson  2613 

Neale  and  Sons   2592 

Hardwick  and  Son 2591 

Lowe  and  Sons  2483 

Lilly 2360 

Hunter  and  Bennett  (accepted)...     2312  16  10 
Cheshire.  — For  erecting  Wltinstow  parish  schools.  Mod- 
land  and  Henry  Taylor,  architects.     Quantities  by  Mr.  H. 
Breary  : —  „       . 

Johu  Thompson £2146 

J.  Robinson  and  Son 2000 

Thoma.^  Hawe 1996 

Arthur  Warham 1968 

John  Lane  196" 

Eastbourne.— For  the  construction    of  brick  and  pipa 
sewers,  and  other  works  for  the  Local  Board  : 
Contract  1.  Contract  2 

£1235  11     3  ...    £1582  17 
0  ...       1654  13 


Rodger 

Williams 1005 


patents  for  Inbciitions 

CONNECTED   WITH     THE     BUILDING     TKADE. 


3294  G.  F.  KEDFERN.  Improvements  in  Pavinu 
(A  communication.)    Dated  November  21,  1867. 

According  to  this  invention  tho  patentee  makes  block^ 
or  slabs  of  b!.i:ill  ,  tones,  bound  or  cemented  together  iu 
moulds  of  the  rc<|  >  ;  ■  d  sizes,  with  .asphalte  or  other  bitu- 
minous cement,  ti.c.-e  blocks  or  slabs  are  laid  on  a  con- 
crete foundation,  and  can  be  laid  down  and  taken  up  from 
the  streets  and  roads  as  easily  as  the  flagstones  of  foot 
pavements.— Patent  abandoned. 

3364  W.  R.  LAKE.  An  Improved  Spring  Hinoe.  (A 
communication.)    Dated  November  27,  1S67. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  simple  device  which  is  well 
adapted  to  take  the  place  of  ordin.aiy  door  and  other 
hinges,  or  miiy  be  used  in  connection  with  the  same 
simply  as  a  spring.  The  invention  consists,  chiefly,  in 
constructing  and  arranging  tho  two  parts  or  leaves  of  the 
hinge  in  such  a  manner  that  one  part,  or  a  portion  of  the 
same,  forms  the  spring  to  act  upon  the  other  part.— Patent 
completed. 
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TENDERS. 

To  THE   Editoe   of  the    "Bi^ILDING  Ne\V3," 
,,— I  beg  to  hand  you  for  insertion  in  your  next  issue 
of  tenders  I  received  on  the  6th  last.,  and  I  do  so 


1433    0 
1394  15 
1442    8 
1389     2 
1297    4 
1444  14 
1348  15 
1348  IS 
Accepted. 
Essex. —  For  cottjige  residence,  Romford, 
Charles  Pertwee,  architect ; — 

A.  Davey £5M     0 

W.  Roper 507     0 

J.  Hammond  498  10 

G.W.  Death 490     0 

A.  B.acon 405     0 

Essex.— For  reseating  and  improving  Booking  Chapel, 
Essex :  — 

Mr.  James  Browne  (Braintree) £1068 

FiNSBURY.— For  rebuilding  the  Whitfield  Tabernacle, 
Moorflelds.  Charles  G.  Searlo  and  Son,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Browne  and  Robinson £4804 

Patraan  and  Fothering'tiam 4613 

Hedges 4395 

A^hby  and  Horner 4353 

Perry  and  Co 4350 

Colls  and  Son 4305 

Brass *-'^ 

Piper  and  Wheeler 4212 

Higgs ''211 

Newman  and  Mann  4154 

Dove  Brothers 4049 

GolLDFORD.— For    two    small    cottages,    for  Mr.    Jo  hJi 
Smith     Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford  :— 

PoUard  and  Son  £301  10    0 

Mason 267     0    0 

Gamett  250     0    0 

Dives  245    0    0 

Swaj-ne  and  Sons 197  10     0 

GniLDFoBD.— For  additions  to  BlackweU  Farmhooso 
near  Guildford.     Mr.  Henry  Peak,  arcliitect :— 

Loe  (accepted)  *549 
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Guildford. — For    additions  to  the    mala  and  female 

iDfirmaries  al  tlio   Guildford   Union.       Mr.   Henry   Peak, 

arctiitect  :  — 

Strudwick £M0  15    0 

Mason 253     5    0 

Dives   233  17     0 

Garnett  230     7    0 

Loe  192    0    0 

Foster 163    0    0 

IIailsham  (Sussex). — For  enclosing  cattle  market.     R. 

K.  Blesslev,  architect:— 

Crisford flOlU 

Robson 917 

Thompson    875 

Stonestreet  800 

KENT.^For  building  a  wheel-tireing  furnace,  fixing  two 

new   shop  flouts,   and  sundry   repaiis  to  house,  at  ilam- 

sbaw,  Kent.    Mr.  Henrj- 31c'0alla,  architect : — 

Seager £5S3 

Foord  416 

LiSc.%3niRE. — For  fittings,  glazings.  &c.,  St.  Matthews' 

Church,   Ardwick.      Aledlaud  and  Henry  Tavlor,  archi- 

t^its  :— 

Davies  and  Mawdsley  £1022 

W.  Clarke 99i 

M.  Togcett   <8S 

M.  J.  Connor  91.'i 

L-iNCi^HiKE. —  For  enlargement  of  Withington  parish 

schools.  Lancashire.     Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  archi- 

William  Cl.irk £185    0 

Benjamin  Iloyland 812  10 

T.  Dambrough    738    0 

J.  Dawes  778    0 

London. — For  paving  Latimer-street,  Stepney  Green  ; — 

W.  Lansbury   flSl    0 

Jabez  Druitt    ISO     0 

James  Rollinson  (.accepted)' 175  10 

MANCHE.STER.  — For  erecting  Union  Chapel,  Oxford-road, 
Blacchester.  Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  H.  Pinchbeck  :  — 

Thomas  Clay   £9850 

R.  Neill  and  Sons 9600 

M.  Toggett  956S 

Ellis  and  HincliliEfe  9550 

Rayleioh.-  *^or  reseating  audimproring  Baptist  chapel, 
Rayleigh ; — 

H.  Gozzett £670 

T.  Thorn 555 

Rochdale. —For  rebuilding  Deeplish  cottage,  Rochdale, 
for  Owen  March,  Esq.  Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  archi- 
tects ; — 

James  Grundy £1165 

James  Lord 1124 

SolTlIWARK. — For  the  erection  of  five  houses  in  King- 
street.  Southwark.  for  the  trustees  of  the  Borough  Market. 
Henry  Jarvis  and  Sou.  architects  ;  — 

Sum  allowed  (ur 
old  materials. 

Carter  and  Son £2095    ...        —      ...     £2095 

Hart    20.^0    ...     £  30    ...        5060 

Tarrant  2046     ...  50     ...         1996 

Rider  and  Son  2034    ...  20    ...        '^014 

Honshaw 1990     ...  90     ...         1900 

MarslandandSon...     19.S0     ...  30     ...         1950 

Castle,  jun 1974     ...  30     ...         1944 

Baguley  (accepted) .     1960     ...         115     ...         1^45 
Stockport. — For  erecting  St.  Paul's  schools,  Portwood, 
Stockport.     Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  architects  : — 

Gothard    £2600 

T.  L.  Garbutt 2.591 

W.  Forrester    21oo 

L.  Walford  2210 

W.  H.  Brown 2193 

Torquay. — For  villa  to  he  erected  on  Vane-hill,  Torquav' 
for  A.  C.  Stark,  Esq.  Mr.  B.  S.  Wilkinson,  architect- 
Quantities  bv  Mr.  F.  8.  Smith  :  — 

R.  Sh'inner £1030  18    5 

G.  Drake 870    0    0 

W.   A.  Goss 868    0    0 

T.Gibson 860    0    0 

Call  and  Pathick    839     0    0 

J.  Harvey    809  16    0 

J.  P.  Mountstephen 797  12    0 

E.   P.  Bovey    740    0     0 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Deix>ta; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Oflice,  Consham, 
WUta.— [Advt.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Aberoavkn'ny,  MoNMiHTH.sHinF.  —  July  7.  Designs,  plau3, 
Jtrc,  new  townhall.  corn  exchange  offices;  also  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  general  market  place  and  erection  of  public 
Blaughter  houses.  Premiums,  jKSO,  £20,  and  £10.  J.  T. 
Rutherford,  clerk  to  company. 

Hemtford  CaTfAGE  Phizg  Competition'. — September 
1. — Design  for  mo'lel  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers. 
Piemium  £.0.  R.  Dimadale,  En.,  M.P.,  9,  Queen-equare, 
Wostminstcr, 

Ijidia  Office. — Forty  appointments  in  Engineer  estab- 
lishment of  India,  open  to  competition  in  July  next.  Ap- 
plication to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  India 
Office,  S  W. 

Liverpool.— July  1.- Plans  for  the  conversion  of  pro- 
perty in  K«dcro3a  street,  Strand -street,  kc.  Griffith  Davies, 
Esq.,  manager  and  HBcretary,  Liverpool  Financial  Associa- 
tion (Limited),  32,  Ciutle  street. 

LiVKHPooL.  — July  I'l.— For  plana  and  epecificationa  for 
erection  of  new  hospital  on  the  site  of  present  Everton 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases.  Mr,  J.  J.  Still,  17,  Water- 
street. 

ScAiiDoROUOH,  YoRKaHiRK.— Designa,  plan.s,  and  enti- 
mateafornewpier,  Premiums,  £50  and  £30.  W.  K.  Wotxlall, 
■acretary  to  Commisaionera,  Queen  street,  Hcarborough. 

Sr.  Marvlkbone. — July  7.— For  particulara  or  informa- 
tion of  any  site  suitable  for  public  baths  and  washhounen. 
Mr.  Foot,  cleik  to  the  com  mission  eru 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

ALDERsnoT. — June  24  —For  the  CTection  of  a  police 
station.  Plans  of  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  county  surveyor,  Win- 
chester.    T.  H.  Earle,  County  hall,  Winchester. 

Aldershot.  — July  11, — For  painting,  paper  hanging, 
to  ,  at  Cavalry  Baixacka.  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Aider- 
shot. 

Bamptojt,  Oxford.— Jane  27.  — For  restoration  of  tran 
septs  and  lower  part  of  the  tower  of  the  parish  church. 
Architect,  Mr.  E.  Christian,  8a,  Whitehall-place,  S.  W. 

Belfast.— June  2S.— For  a  turret  clock.  J.  Guthrie, 
town  clerk,  Townhall. 

Bromfield  (Sheffield). — July  14.— For  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Mark.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect, 
21,  Park  square,  Leeds. 

Chertsey.— June  20.  — For  the  erection  of  three  pairs  of 
semi  detached  cottages,  T.  Wonnacott,  architect.  Plans  at 
C.  Lingham's,  Guildford  street,  Chertsey. 

Eastbourne  Umok.  —  June  2o.  —  For  building  new 
vagrant  wards,  Arc.    Mr.  Rumble,  Eastbourne. 

Fi-LHAM.  —  June  24.— Contract  for  broken  Guernsey 
and  Jeney  granite.  "W.  Lovely,  Broadway  House,  Hani 
mersmith. 

Gateshead. — June  S6.— For  the  whole  or  portion  ot 
works  in  the  erection  of  Christchurch,  Gateshead.  Adams 
and  Kelly,  architects,  IS,  Park  row,  Leeds. 

Huddersfield. — June  20.— For  the  erection  of  estate 
offices,  warehouses,  iic.  W.  H.  Ciosslaud,  architect,  26, 
Park  square,  Leeds. 

LvDEARD  St.  L.\wrence,  NE.4R  Tacntox. — June  23. — 
For  repairing  and  reseating  the  parish  church.  J.  Shattock 
and  J.  William,  churchwardens. 

Maidsto.ne.— June  24.— Alterations  to  rooms  adjoining 
the  Crown  Court,  and  Second,  constructing  an  inner  gate- 
way, <S;c.,  at  the  County  prison.  F.  Russell,  clerk  of  the 
peace. 

MooRBV,  Lincoln.— June  2.^— For  works  to  be  done  to 
the  Pai-3onage  house  and  outbuildiuga.  C.  Clitherow, 
architect,  17,  Linneus  street,  Hull, 

Portsmouth. — June  26.— For  supplying  350  to  400  cast- 
iron  covers  for  manholes,  ic,  for  drains.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Greatorex,  borough  engineer,  Landport  hall,  Arundel 
street. 

Sherborne  Local  Board  Waterwork.s. — June  25. — 
1.  For  providing  waterwheel,  pumpa,  pipes,  and  other 
works.  2.  For  constructing  about  iUO  yards  of  brick  con- 
duit, &c.  Drswiugs,  &c.,  Mr.  Lawson,  3,  W'cstminster 
chambers,  Victoria  street,  and  Mr.  Noake,  surveyor,  Sher- 
borne.    J.  Y.  Melmoth,  clerk  to  the  board,  Sherborne. 

South-Wksteiin  and  Brighton  Railw ay.  -  June  22.— 
I  For  repairs  at  the  stations  on  the  joint  line  between  Ports- 
mouth and  Coshani.  F  J.  MacauJay,  secretary,  Waterloo 
Bridge  station. 

War  Department.— Netley,  Southampton.- For  ex- 
ternal painting,  colouring,  6zc.  ^Y.  C.  Hadden,  Colonel- 
Commanding,  Kuyal  Engineer  Office,  Portsmouth. 

We^t  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health. — June  23.  -  For 
the  supply  of  about  1,000  yards  of  broken  granite  C.. 
Wilson,  clerk,  Rokeby  house,  Strarford. 

Stratford-place,  0 x ford -."iTREEX.— For  alterations  to 
No.  17.  Mr.  T.  A.  Klein,  architect,  110,  Cannon  street. 
E.G. 

Carmarthen.— June  30.— For  building  St.  Peter's  School 
Church.     Rev,  Latimer  Jones,  Vicarage. 

For  completing  a  gap  in  a  wall  about  10,000  yards. 
Johuaon  and  Raper,  solicitors,  Chichester. 

ANt;LF.sKY  Union. —July  G.— For  Iho  erection  of  now 
workhouse,  infirmaries,  &c.  Plana,  itc,  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas 
Meuai  Bridge. 

Blackheath. — For  the  erection  of  two  semi  detached 
villas  at  the  Manorway.  Mr,  .Moreing,  11,  Carlton  street, 
Waterloo-place. 

SvuounsEV,  near  Bridgewater. — June  29. — For  the 
erection  of  a  vicarage  house.  Mr.  J.  Norton,  arcliitect,  24 
Old  Bond-street,  W. 

Grave-^end.— June25. — For  certain  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  Christchurch  schools.  Messrs.  Parr  and  Strong, 
architects,  25,  College  hill,  E.C. 

Bromley-by-bow.  —  July  10. —For  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  in  Devon'sroad.  Messrs.  Hovenden  and  Heath, 
ISl,  Biehop^gate  street  Without. 

June  :i0.— For  the  erection  of  a  country  residence.  J.  P. 
Spencer,  architect.  Wantage. 

Hurstpierpoi.nt,  Sussex.— July  7. — For  the  erection  of 
national  schools.  Messrs.  Goulty  and  Gibbins.  architects, 
12,  Union-street,  Ship-street,  Brighton,  and  40,  Torriugtou 
8.]Uaro,  London. 

Herhert  Hospital,  Woolwich.— June  2*5. — For  repair- 
ing and  keeping  in  order  tho  waterclosets,  dbc.  J.  Vf.  Sher- 
man, Purveyor's  office. 

Mf:trotolitan  Board  of  Works. — July  4.— For  drain- 
ing, forming  paths,  mounds,  &c.,  in  Finabury  Park.  J. 
Pollard,  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens. 

Broomfield.- July  14. — For  the  erection  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Mark,  Broomfield,  Sheffield.  W.  H.  Croasley, 
architect,  21,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

Aston  Union. — For  erection  of  new  workhouse  at  Er- 
dington.  Mr.  G.  Thomason,  architect,  Wellington  cham- 
bers, Bennett's  hill,  Birmingham. 

Heuefokd. — July  11. — For  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
St.  Andrew's  Church.  Architect,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  3J,  Moor- 
gate  street,  E.C. 

Darlington.— June  22. — For  various  works  in  the  con- 
atniction  of  new  roads,  drains,  <Src.,  for  his  grace  tho  Duke 
of  Cleveland.     J.  Ross,  architect.  Darlington. 

Newcastle  on-Tyni:.  -  June  22,-Fortheseveral  branches 
of  the  works  re^iuircd  in  the  erection  of  a  wool  warehouse, 
liiJe  mart,  ic.  John  Wardle,  arcliitect,  7,  HigJiam  place, 
Nowcastle-on  Tyne. 

Morpeth.— June  24. — For  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
works  roi^uired  in  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  Town- 
hall.  Messrs.  Austin  and  Johnson'a  offices,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Newcastle  upon-Tyne. 

Newcastle  onTyne.  -June  29.— For  erection  of  anew 
drill  shed.     Thomas  Oliver,   F,R  I.B.A,,  architect. 

Lichfield. — June  23.— For  the  enlarging  and  altering 
Christ  Church  Parsonage.  Mr.  T.  H.  Ruahworth,  Carlton 
Chambers,  Regent  street,  Loudon. 

Lamiieth.— June  20.— For  supplying  and  laying  dressed 
kerti  and  rubbed  York  paving,  f.  Kofley,  vestry  clerk, 
vestry  hall.  Keuuington-greon. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

June  8. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.  Gausden.— Leasehold  12  houses, 
Nos.  8  to  13,  York  buildings,  and  Now.  13  to  15,  Churchway, 
St.  Pancras,  term  4 1  years  from  ISil,  at  £-4  Ks.  per 
annum,  and  underleased  for  the  whole  term  at  £7S  12d.  pei 
annum— sold  for  £3S0. 

By  Messrs.  Bromley,  Son,  and  Kelday. — Freehold  resid- 
ence, known  as  Elm  Cott;ige,  Kirkdalo  road,  Leytonstone 
-£200. 

By  Measi-s.  Beningfield  and  Chetwood. — Freehold  lla.  3r. 
2Tp.  of  arable  and  pasture  laud,  forming  partof  Mackhouaa 
Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Ware,  Herts— £930. 

Freehold  the  remaining  portion  of  .Mackhouse  Farm, 
comprising  the  homestead,  three  cottages,  buildings,  and 
4a.  Ir.  lop.  of  meadovv  laud,  situate  asabove— £2,OU0. 

Freehold  pleasure  farm,  known  as  MUletfs,  situate  1| 
mile  from  Ware,  Herts,  comprising  homestead,  two  cottages, 
buildings,  and  22a-  Oi.  15p.  of  arable  and  pasture  land— 
£470. 

Freehold  brickfield,  known  as  Harris  Field,  W^are,  Herts, 
containing  lla.  Or.  Ip.— £160. 

June  9. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and 
Farmer.— Freehold  residence,  No.  22,  Fairlawu  villas, 
Merton  road,  annual  value  £50— £751*. 

Freehold  two  houses,  Nos.  4  and  5,  Star  and  Garter  yard, 
St.  George  street,  K.,  producing  £14  Os.  per  annum— 
1105. 

By  Messrs.  Scohell  and  Jenkinsou.— Leasehold  two 
houses.  Nos.  1  and  2,  York  villas,  Wingmore  road,  Lough- 
borough Park,  producing  £60  per  annum,  term  99  years, 
from  1S66,  at  £9  per  annum --£550. 

Leasehold  two  residences,  Nos.  6:J  and  65,  Cornwall  road, 
Westbourne  Park,  producing  £135  per  annum,  term  91 
years  unexpired,  at  £20  per  annum— £1,490. 

By  Messrs,  St.  Quintin  and  Notley. — Leasehold  house 
and  shop.  No.  72,  Baker  street,  Portman  square,  let  on 
lease  at  £105  per  annum,  term  4  years  unexpired,  at  £6 
per  annum — £290. 

Leasehold  house,  stabling,  and  premises,  No.  50,  George 
street,  Portman  square,  let  on  lease  at  £128  per  annum, 
term  4  years  unexpired,  at  iji  Ss.  per  annum- 1400. 

Leasehold  house  and  shop,  with  stabling  and  premises  in 
the  rear.  No.  51,  George  street,  producing  £l20  per  annum, 
term  4  years   unexpired,  at  £7  7s.  per  annum- £470. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  10,  Manchester  street,  Manchester 
square,  let  on  lease  at  £90  10s.  per  annum,  term  20  yeara 
unexpired,  at  £11    per  annum— £1,050. 

By  Mr.  T.  R.  ileakin.— Leasehold  residence,  No.  8,  Edith 
villas.  North  end,  Fulbam,-  annual  value  £63,  term  T2l 
yeai-s  from  lS5u,  at  £4  17s.  per  annum -£505. 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Salter.  —Leasehold  hou=e,  No.  219, 
Leighton  road,  Kentish  Town,  let  at  £3  2  per  annum,  term 
Sy  years  from  1S51,  at  £5  5s.  p;r  annum— £3  lO. 

LeiLsehold  residence,  No.  121,  Leighton  road,  let  at  £32 
per  annum,  term  same  as  above,  at  £5  per  annum— £iIO. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  1.3,  Leighton  road,  let  at  £36 
per  annum,  term  same  as  above,  at  £5  5s.  per  annum — 
£120. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  11,  Hammond  street,  Islip  street, 
Kentish  Town,  annual  value  £2S,  term  90  years  from  1859,  " 

at  £o  per  annum— £875. 

Leasehold  two  residences,  No?.  27  and  29,  Prince  of 
Wales  road,  annual  value  £46  each,  term  80  years  unexpired 
at  £7  7s.  each  per  annum — £8.5. 

June  10. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  D.  Smith,  Son.  and  Oakiey. 
—Leasehold  five  residences,  Nos.  1  to  5,  Kidbrooko  Park 
road,  Kent,  term  i(7  years  unexpired,  at  £13  each  per 
annum— £4,900. 

By  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield.— Freehold  resiJenca 
No.  7,  Blenheim  villas,  Abbey  road,  St.  John's  wood,  letal 
£50  per  annum- £810. 

Freehold  residence  with  stabling,  known  as  Guildford 
Lodge,  Lower  Grosvenor  place,  Margate,  Kent -£1,065. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  Bruce  House,  No.  37, 
Highbury  New  Park,  annual  value  £120,  term  82  years 
unexpired,  at  £15  per  annum— £1,350. 

At  the  Guildhall  Coffee-House.— By  Mesara.  Furber 
and  Price.^— Free  hold  house,  No.  5,  Boyle  street,  SaviUe 
row,  Westminster— £1,050. 

The  chattel  interest  in  the  leasehold  stabling  and  pre- 
mises known  as  Unicorn  yard,  Oasulstou  street,  Bomora 
Town,  annual  value  £200,  term  29^  years  unexpired,  at  £27 
per  annum  -£420. 

The  chattel  interest  in  tho  premises  behind  Noa.  34  and 
35,  Ossulston  street,  Somers  Town,  annual  value  £90,  teim 
12  years  unexpired,  at  £24  per  annum — £100. 

Leaijehold  house.  No.  9,  Haddington  road,  Westbourne 
Park,  let  at  £30  per  annum,  term  95  years  unexpired,  at 
£7  per  annum — £320. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  3  and  4,  Raddington  road,  let 
at  £36  per  annum  each,  term  95  years  unexpired,  at  £1* 
per  annum,  subject  to  a  mortgage  of  £520— £130. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  9,  Itaddington 
road,  producing  £3S  each  per  annum,  term  similar  to 
above,  at  £7  each  iter  annum— £1,020. 

Ijeasehold  two  'houses,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Blagrove  road, 
R,addington  road,  let  at  £36  each  per  annum,  tojin  similar 
to  atxive,  at  £7  each  per  annum— £640. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER   IN   BASINGHALL-STREET. 

David  Dunham,  Toddington,  near  Dunstable,  b'lilder, 
July  1,  at2.— Kdward  Etheridge,  Horsham,  builder,  Jmw 
24,  at  1.— William  Fenn,  Woolwich,  carpenter,  June  29,  at 
12.— Simeon  Jones,  St.  James's-street,  house  decorator, 
June  27,  at  11.— Robert  Marrable,  Forest-hill,  builder, 
June  25,  at  12 —William  Price,  Clarence  road,  Bow,  timber 
merchant,  June  2 1,  at  2. 

to  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Henry  Docton,  Padstow,  builder,  June  9,  at  10.— 
Edward  Evans.  Goascoed,  timber  carrier,  June  30,  at  11. — 
William  Richard  Simpson,  Chester,  p'umber,  June  30,  at 
12.— William  Booth,  Hartlepool,  builder,  June  29,  at  11. — 
Henry  ilickman,  Sedglev,  Staffordshire,  timber  dealer, 
June  18,  at  12.- James  Lee,  Balaalt  Heath,  builder,  July 
3,  at  10.— Sophus  Frederick  Mathias  Lindhard,  Haitlepool, 
timber  merchant.— John  FuUhaw  Luptou,  Leede,  painter, 
June  22,  at  12.— George  Patrick  Kooney,  Birkenhead, 
builder,  June  25,  at  11, 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION, 
COXDUIT-STREET. 

Fourth  and  Conchtding  Notice. 

THE  domestic  buildings,  for  which  designs 
are  here  exhibited,  are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Gothic  style,  like  those  lor 
ecclesiastical  purposes  which  we  have  already 
reviewed.  The  hanging  committee  have, 
however,  so  judiciously  grouped  those  of  the 
same  classes  together  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  take  the  subjects  much  as  arranged  by 
them.  In  design  for  coachman's  cottage 
(Nos.  62  and  70),  recently  erected  for  J.  J. 
Tufnell,  Esq.,  at  Langleys,  Great  TValtham, 
Essex,  Frederic  Chancellor,  architect,  we 
liave  a  really  well-studied  brick  building, 
with  upper  part  of  timber  construction,  and 
tiled  roofs,  tjuch  a  work  is  quite  refresliing. 
No.  71  is  a  perspective  view  of  a  proposed 
country  house,  by  Thomas  Harris,  architect, 
which  is  such  a  jumble  of  queer  detail,  and  so 
badly  composed,  that  we  trust  it  mav  procee<l 
no  further  than  a  propo  iti(  n  No.  65  (Eldon 
Lodge,  \  ictoria-road,  Kensington,  with  studio 
and  recent  additions  made,  for  Edward  Henry 
Corbould,  Esq.),  by  Thomas  Henry  AVatson, 
architect.  Doubtless  the  designer  was  much 
cramped  by  tlie  original  building,  and  is  not 
altogether  answerable  for  the  very  modern 
Gothic  style  of  the  building,  with  its  ugly, 
though  ordinary,  drop-handle  labels  to  the  win- 
don's  ;  but  why  he  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  a  drawing  of  it,  or,  having  done  so, 
should  have  exhibited  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  No.  61  (house  erecting  at  Ash- 
ford-Carbonnel,  Shropshire,  Henry  Curzon, 
architect)  is  a  plain  Elizabethan  building,  the 
only  special  feature  in  which  is  a  circular  bay 
window,  which  would  have  been  preferable 
had  it  stopped  below  the  roof  ;  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  carried  up  as  a  dormer  being  ob- 
jectionable in  our  opinion.  No.  69  ("  De- 
sign for  baths  and  washhouses,  which  ob- 
tained Sir  Francis  Scott's  prize.  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Architects'  Competition''),  by  Ernest 
C.  Lee,  is  clever,  and  has  many  points  of 
merit,  but  is  of  too  exaggerated  an  Early 
French  type,  and  has  too  great  an  abundance  of 
great  round  holes  and  stumpy  features,  such 
as  couplet  windows  of  the  prevalent  all-head 
and  no  bo  ly  style  No  61  (design  submitted  in 
competition  for  proposed  new  club  at  York, 
by  Goldie  and  Child,  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  its  authors,  and  too  much  in  harmony  with 
the  pseudo-Gothic  bridge  in  the  foreground. 
No.  72  is  a  drawing  of  the  banking  house  for 
the  General  Credit  and  Discount  Company, 
Lothbury,  Cit}',  by  G.  Somers  Clarke.  It 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  building,  which  is 
one  of  mark,  and  for  which  we  are  thankful, 
as  a  relief  from  the  usual  vulgarity  of  the  City 
buildings.  As  may  be  better  seen  by  the 
photographs  391,  393,  and  394  than  by  the 
drawing,  it  is  a  delicate — almost  too  delicate — 
version  of  Venetian  Gothic.  AVe  like  particu- 
larly its  bold  chimneys,  but  deplore  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  upper  square-headed  win- 
dows run  up  into  the  cornice,  and  protest 
against  the  elongated  granite  bosses  with 
which  it  is  freely  studded  as  carrying  to  ex- 
cess a  style  of  ornament  witli  which  we  were  ■ 
already  satiated  in  its  mUder  forms.  No  73 
is  a  very  simple  block  of  model  dwellings  in 
course  of  erection  at  Fulham  for  the  Bishop 
of  Lond'iu,  with  a  single  entrance  in  front 
leading  to  balconies  in  the  rear  ;  and  No.  68 
is  designs  for  cottages,  &o.,  in  Oxfordshire,  for 
Lord  Dillon,  of  the  same  class,  by  John  P. 
Seddon,  architect.  Mr.  Murray  also  e.'ihibits 
"  improved  industrial  dwellings  "  at  the  Mall, 
Kensington  (No.  86),  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  which  afford  a  greater  boon  to  the 


class  intended  for  its  occupants  than  the  ex- 
terior does  to  tlie  gaze  of  the  public,  the 
building  having  rather  the  look  of  a  ware- 
house, which  is  due  mainly,  we  think,  to  the 
treatment  of  tlie  open  staircases.  No.  77 
(Humewood,  County  Wicklow,  in  the  cour.'^e 
of  being  rebuilt  lor  \V.  W.  Fitzwilliam  Dick, 
Esq.,  M.P.),  by  William  White,  architect,  is 
an  important  work  which  deserves  attention. 
Study  enough  of  a  sort  has  been  given  to  it,  and 
the  airangeraents  are  sufficiently  convenient. 
It  is  a  "  gentleman's  house  "  contrived  on  true 
mediaeval  principles,  in  which  every  room  seems 
to  have  been  placed  just  as  and  where  it  was 
wanted,  without  consideration  for  the  rest,  or, 
at  any  rate,  without  proper  fusion  of  the 
whole,  and  in  defiance  of  symmetry 
and  even  composition  and  grouping.  The 
external  result  is  a  thoi-ough  jumble,  rendered 
worse  by  a  redundance  and  att'ectation  of 
Irish  features,  such  as  stepped  gables  and 
battlements,  which  are  quaint  enough  when 
capping  massive  abbey  towers,  but  are  out  of 
place  when  running  up  and  down  at  their  own 
sweet  will  alike  over  gables  ,and  dormers,  bay- 
windows  and  porches,  leavingnorest  anywhere. 
There  are  many  features,  also,  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  object,  such  as  a  heavy  angular 
turret  springing  with  too  sudden  cor- 
belling out  of  an  insignificant  dwarf-pier,  and 
light  wooden  oriel  windows  growing  out  of 
heavy  stone  corbelled  tablings,  capable  of  sup- 
porting ten  times  such  trifling  weights.  No.  78 
(North-west  view  of  Dromore  Castle,  Co. 
Limerick,  now  being  built  for  the  Earl  of 
Limerick),  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Crisp,  archi- 
tects, is  more  picturesque  and  far  quieter  than 
the  last  mentioned.  It  e.xliibits  many  of  the 
same  national  features,  but  more  temperately 
.andon  agrander  scale,  and  it  is  more  in  keeping 
throughout  in  the  general  character  and  scale 
of  its  windows  and  other  openings.  It  is, 
however,  so  medireval  that,  when  the  Fenian 
frenzy  has  passed  aw.ay,  it  will,  we  fear,  be 
found  rather  unsuitable  to  modern  require- 
ments, and  become  looked  upon  as  quite 
as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  more  vene- 
rable castles  of  the  county.  Four  other 
drawings  are  exhibited  by  the  same  firm,  and, 
like  all  that  emanates  from  the  able  pencil  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  are  worthyof  note,  butthey leave 
us  in  curious  uncertainty  as  to  what  architec- 
tural flag  he  intends  to  serve  under.  They 
are  rather  clever  antiquarian  studies  than  de- 
signs such  as  we  should  look  for  from  one  of 
the  leading  architects  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. No.  78*  is  a  gateway  about  to  be 
erected  for  the  Jlarquis  of  Northampton,  at 
Castle  Ashby,  and  is  a  delicately  treated  and 
refined  specimen  of  the  "  pestilent  "  Renais- 
sance style,  and  we  rubbed  our  eyes  and  looked 
again  before  we  could  believe  its  authorship, 
particularly  as  it  presents  some  of  the  least  ex- 
cusable features  of  the  style  in  its  flanking 
scroll  brackets.  Then  Nos.  80,  81,  and  82  show 
us  the  three  premiated  designs  by  this  firm 
for  the  first  competition  for  the  Bristol  Assize 
Courts.  While  we  heartily  regret  the  un- 
toward result  by  which  the  Town  Council 
threw  away  the  opportunity  of  having  muni- 
cipal buildings  of  which  it  might  be  proud 
at  their  hands,  we  can  hardl}'  wonder  at  their 
declining  to  erect  such  a  stern-looking  fortress 
as  the  first  of  these,  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
stepped  out  of  Lombardy,  and  for  which 
"  Ten  hundred  and  sixty-six ''  was  a  motto 
suitable  enough;  and,  tempered  by  the  colour- 
ing and  associations  of  the  intervening 
autumns,  we  should  have  hailed  it  with  glee 
had  we  met  it  when  on  a  sketching  tour  ;  but, 
as  the  worthy  burghers  are  not  anticipating  a 
raid  from  the  citizens  of  Gloucester,  and  have 
quite  lost  the  costume  and  mincing  gait  of  the 
figures  that  M.  VioUet  le  Due  delights  to  draw, 
we  incline  rather  to  the  second  design,  which 
savours  more  of  a  peaceful  age,  the  outline  of 
which  is  better,  and  the  ornamental  detail 
well  concentrated.  We  should  ourselves  perhaps 
quarrel  a  little  with  it  as  being  of  too  late  a 
type  of  work,  and  too  much  after  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Rouen  townhall,  for  BristoL 


Happy,  however,  we  could  ourselves  have 
rested  with  either,  had  not  we  been  further 
distracted  by  the  cm'jarcas  A's  riWiesses  before 
us,  for  design  No.  3  carries  us  back  to  the 
priniajval  days  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
gives  us  three  grand  couplet  windows  finely 
grouped,  but  nothing  else,  if  we  e.xcept  just 
enough  of  a  sculptured  frieze  to  whet  one's 
appetite  for  art,  and  put  us  in  a  rage  that  it 
li.is  been  broken  up  into  l)its  because  some 
ancient  precedents  exist  for  such  a  practice 
in  either  some  clumsily  designed  old  buildings 
or  others  that  have  been  tauijiered  with.  We 
had  thought  that  the  miserable  result  of  the 
aimUarly  treated  paintings  in  the  Union  at 
Oxford  would  have  been  the  lirst  and  the  last 
realisationof  such  patchwork,  since  Mr.  Wood- 
ward, fortunately  lor  himself,  was  not  allowed 
to  perpetrate  his  intention  of  so  decorating 
the  Foreign  Ollice.  Then  why,  with  reliev- 
ing arches  over  these  couplets  fit  to  bear  tons 
of  masonry,  have  they  no  load  at  all  I  The 
whole  design  is  weakened  by  the  range  of 
trivial  little  openings  above  them.  Then 
why  is  this  central  feature  recessed,  while  the 
comparatively  iminteresting  and  irregular 
flanking  masses  are  pushed  forward  to  its 
detriment  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  the  com- 
plicated group  of  shafts  dividing  the  simple 
two-light  openings  of  these  wing.s,  while 
lintels  and  jambs  are  perfectly  unmoulded  ? 
And,  as  we  are  in  a  questioning  mood,  let  us 
ask,  lastly,  why,  with  such  a  bill  of  fare  before 
us  to  choose  from,  are  the  dishes  all  French,  a 
fashion  whicli  we  think  would  be  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  in 
such  a  case  > 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis  exhibits  No.  83,  a 
new  warehouse  in  Addle-street,  City,  the 
windows  of  the  ground  and  second  floors  of 
which  are  semicircular  headed,  while  those 
of  the  first  and  second  floors  have  lintels,  an 
arrangement  for  which  we  see  no  reason  but 
caprice.  Still  the  design  shows  an  efl'ort  to 
treat  architecturally  an  ordinary  class  of 
buildings,  which  \\e  do  not  recognise  in  his 
new  houses,  Qaeensborough-terrace,  Bays- 
water  (No.  90),  which  we  should  not  have 
suspected  to  have  emanated  from  the  office  of 
an  architect  at  all. 

No.  84  (the  Oriental  Hotel,  Cairo),  by  0. 
G.  Wray,  is  a  tolerably  simple  and  successful 
work,  with  plenty  of  shadow.  The  treatment 
of  the  pediment  and  cornice,  in  the  centre 
broken  into  as  that  last  described,  is  o])en  to 
the  same  objection.  A  fairly  commendable 
work,  by  an  English  architect  abroad,  is  No. 
88  (design  for  quadrangle,  Nice),  by  T.  T. 
Smith,  with  some  delicate  external  poly- 
chromy.  So,  also,  on  the  whole,  is  No.  392 
(Government  House,  near  Poena),  by  Messrs. 
Trubshawe  and  T.  R.  Smith.  No.  158  (the 
City  Offices  Company  in  Lombard-street), 
F.  and  H.  Francis,  architects,  is  one  of 
those  overdone  buildings  in  which  the  main 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  spend  as 
much  money  as  possible.  We  really  cannot 
find  one  word  to  say  in  its  favour ;  usually 
one  row  of  garnishing  pots  is  considered 
sufficient,  but  here,  besides  that  which 
mars  the  skyline,  another  surmounts  the 
order  to  the  first  floor.  Bad  details  are 
applied  in  profusion,  like  butter  upon  bacon, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  producing  a  startling 
eflect. 

No.  210  (terrace,  with  proposed  hotel  at 
Saltburn),by  George  and  Vaughaii,  arcliitects, 
is  a  work  of  much  originalit}',  simplicity,  and 
merit.  We  wish  we  could  s.ay  as  much  for 
the  pretentious  design  for  Proprietary  Col- 
lege, Birkenhead,  David  Walker,  architect;  or 
for  the  proposed  Cheshunt  College,  Messrs. 
Landers  and  Bedells,  architects,  both  of  which 
are  indilferent  buildings.  In  No.  50  (Sana- 
torium, Harrow)  we  have  passed  over  a  pic- 
turesque and  satisfactory  building  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  Hay  ward.  Drawing  No.  400  shows  the 
first  design  for  the  decoration  of  the  Queen's 
Theatre,  suggested  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore 
(Charles  Phipps,  architect),  and  has  certainly 
the  merit  of  being  subsidiary  to  the  beautiful 
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painting  by  that  artist  on  the  proscenium, 
much  as  that  tattooed  on'  the  limbs  of  a  red 
ludiaii  would  be  to  the  natural  expression  of 
his  countenance  ;  but  we  cannot  really  wonder 
at  or  lay  great  blame  on  the  manager  who  de- 
clined a  style  of  decoration  so  very  remote  from 
the  predilections  of  his  probable  audiences. 
We  admit  that  architects  and  artists  alike 
hare  to  teach  the  public  rather  than  try  to 
please  them,  but  they  will  teach  better  if  they 
can  contrive  to  please  somewhat  as  well.  A\'e 
have  carefully  examined  this  drawing,  and  do 
not  see  that  the  scheme  of  colouring  can  have 
been  materially  altered,  and  it  is  delicate  and 
refined  enough,  in  pleasant  contrast  to  the 
mustard}'  yellows  and  raw  reds  and  blues  of 
Prince  Napoleon's  glaring  mansion,  and  for  the 
purpose  to  the  more  sombre  tones  of  Monsieur 
Lameire's  church  decorations.  Painters  and 
architects  need  greater  expei'ience  in  working 
together  than  they  have  had,  and  the  sad 
result  of  their  failure  in  this  case  to  hit  the 
right  and  acceptable  thing  is  unfortunate,  as 
the  picture  in  the  theatre  is  utterly  ruined  bj' 
its  surroundings,  and  a  great  opportunity  has 
been  lost.  It  is  not  for  us  to  lay  the  blame 
on  anyone.  "We  only  point  out  as  a  principle 
that  to  ensure  success  they  must  work  in  har- 
mony, as  it  does  not  quite  do  to  be  told,  as 
we  have  been  ourselves  by  an  artist,  that  to 
bring  out  his  picture  a  whole  interior  should 
be  painted  black. 


WALWORTH  COMMON   ESTATE. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Mary,  Newington,  Surrey,  advertised 
for  plans  for  laying  out  Walworth  Common 
Estate.  They  have  received  in  answer  about 
twenty-three  designs,  which  were  privately 
exhibited  last  week  in  the  Walworth  Vestry 
Hall.  It  is  seldom  that  a  more  important 
problem  is  presented  to  architects  than  the 
laying  out  of  a  lai^e  district  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis ;  and  we  propose  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  grappled  with  in  this  instance  by  the  com- 
petitors. The  estate  in  question  is  bounded 
on  the  west  side  by  Walworth-road  ;  on  the 
north  liy  Walworth  Common,  John-street,  and 
Prince's-lane  ;  and  on  the  south  and  ea-t  it 
extends  nearly  to  Albany-road  and  the  Old 
Kent-road.  It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the 
most  wretched  class  of  houses  ;  in  fact,  there 
scarcely  seems  one  on  the  whole  estate  worthy 
of  preservation.  In  their  instructions,  the 
Guardians  require  two  good  roads  to  run 
through  the  estate,  east  and  west,  and  most  of 
the  houses  to  range  from  ^28  to  £45  annual 
rental. 

lu  laying  out  such  an  estate  as  this,  the 
chief  points  seem  to  be — first,  to  provide  good 
and  convenient  access  between  the  main 
thoroughfares  from  each  side,  which  would 
be  furnished  by  the  two  roads  demanded  by 
the  instructions  ;  and  secondly,  to  lay  it  out 
in  the  most  suitable  manner  for  the  class  of 
people  who  wili  probably  tenant  it.  The 
numerous  railroads  rovmd  the  metropolis  are 
rapidly  tending  to  divide  the  town  into  sepa- 
rate districts.  The  central  parts  become  the 
great  shop  and  office  of  the  community— the 
great  heart  which  receives  and  gives  out  its 
flow  of  population  every  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  great  majority  of  those  who  can 
afl'ord  it  live  in  the  suburbs.  The  districts 
between  the  more  central  parts  and  the  suburbs 
proper  appear  most  suitable  for  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  middle  classes  and  for  the  poor, 
and  those  whose  places  of  work  being  some- 
times in  one  neighbourhood  and  sometimes  in 
another  are  obliged  to  occupy  as  central  a 
position  as  possible.  Now  this  estate  is  just 
one  of  these  districts.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
tenanted  by  those  who  can  afford  to  give  £.50 
or  £(M)  a  year  and  upwards  in  annual  rental, 
except  in  tlie  case  of  shops  along  the  main 
roads.  The  estate  is  close  by  the  Metrojjoli- 
tan  Kxtension  Railway,  which  runs  througli 
the  beautiful  suburbc  of  Clapham  and  Brix- 
ton ;  and  those  whose  circumstancft"  will  per- 


mit them  will  most  certainly  choose  these 
places  in  preference  to  Walworth,  especially  as 
the  season  tickets  to  Victoria  and  Ludgate 
Hill  stations  are  the  same  from  each  place. 
We  may  consider  it  pretty  certain  that  the 
estate  will  be  occupied  by  shopkeepers,  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  and  the  poor. 
If  houses  at  a  rental  of  from  £50  to  £100 
a  year  are  built,  they  will,  as  in  other  parts  of 
London,  be  taken  by  speculative  lodging- 
house  kf  epers,  who  will  perhaps  let  them  out 
to  some  nine  or  ten  families  in  each  house. 
Now  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  competitors 
to  consider  these  circumstances  beforehand, 
and  arrange  for  houses  which  are  designed  to 
be  let  in  flats,  so  that  each  flat  could  have  the 
conveniences  of  a  small  house.  The  estate 
should  be  separated  into  districts  ;  the  main 
roads  should  have  shops  (which  would  let  at 
a  good  rental),  houses  designed  to  be  let  in 
flats  for  the  middle  classes,  and  small  houses 
for  clerks,  &c.,  and  the  back  streets  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  poor ;  model  lodging- 
houses  should  be  provided  ;  and  the  houses  in 
these  streets  should  be  so  designed  that  a  poor 
man  could  obtain  one  or  two  or  three  rooms 
with  conveniences  specially  designed  for  an 
occupant  of  his  means,  and  not  be  stuft'ed 
with  his  family  into  a  parlour  or  drawing- 
room,  where  all  the  cooking  and  so  forth  must 
be  done  in  rooms  designed  for  a  totally  differ- 
ent purpose.  Another  important  point  to  be 
studied  in  a  case  like  this  is  the  greatest 
possible  economy  of  space  consistent  with 
light,  air,  and  sanitary  arrangements  ;  houses 
of  the  same  class  should  have_  the  same 
amount  of  air  space  around  them. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  plans.  What  do  we 
see  ?  With  very  few  exceptions  almost  every 
point  mentioned  above  is  neglected.  The 
estate  is  shown  laid  out  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Brighton.  Long  rows 
of  villas  are  provided,  such  as  would  be  taken 
by  those  whose  incomes  var}'  from  .£500  to 
£1,000  a  year.  In  almost  all  the  plans  there 
is  very  little  difference  sho\vn  in  the  sizes  and 
character  of  the  houses  all  over  the  estate. 
There  is  a  prodigal  waste  of  space ;  roads  are 
turned  and  twisted  about  as  if  land  in  London 
was  worth  nothing;  some  houses  are  provided 
with  plots  of  ground  150ft.  long  ;  others  of 
the  same  size  must  be  content  with  about  50ft. ; 
while  the  style  and  size  of  the  houses  gene- 
rally shown  on  the  elevations  are  much  too 
pretentious  for  such  an  estate. 

The  plans  are  so  much  alike  in  most  of 
these  particulars  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
make  any  lengthy  remarks  upon  each.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  amount  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
workhouse.  Some  of  the  competitors  have 
found  room  for  forty  or  fifty  houses  where 
others  have  sliown  only  workhouse  property  ; 
one  or  two  of  them  have  entirely  ignored  the 
Guardians'  instructions  by  carrying  a  road 
completely  through  the  workhouse  buildings  ; 
others  do  not  preserve  the  right  of  way  now 
enjoyed  by  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of 
Boundary-lane.  One  of  the  competitors  has 
shown  remarkable  ingenuity  in  the  "  get-up  " 
of  his  plans;  his  large  plan  folds  up  with 
hinges  like  a  folding  shutter,  and  he  evidently 
has  an  idea  that  a  remembrance  of  Abyssinia 
will  take,  as  we  have  on  his  ])lans  "Robert 
Napier-road,"  "Senafe-road,"  "Magdala-road," 
&c.  There  are  not  so  many  bird's-eye  views 
as  we  should  have  expected  to  see  in  days 
when  pretty  pictures  are  the  most  likely  things 
to  win  in  architectural  competitions:  there 
are,  however,  two  or  three.  One  is  particu- 
larly clever,  as  an  artistic  view,  from  the 
shadow  which  separates  AValworth  Common 
Estate  from  the  surrounding  property.  We 
shall  be  rather  curious  to  hear  the  decision  in 
this  competition.  Will  the  bird's-eye  per- 
spectives or  the  coloured  views  of  mimic 
Regent-streets  win  the  day  ?  Very  few  of 
the  plans  seem  to  be  a  reallj"-  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  how  to  lay  out  to  the  best  practical 
advantage  such  a  valuable  piece  of  ground  as 
Walworth  Common  Estate. 


THE  SCULPTURAL  ORNAMENTATION 
OF  THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

OUR  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  sub- 
ject by  a  departure  from  all  State  pre- 
cedent so  remarkable  as  really   to  promise  a 
success  in  that  apparently  to  us  most  difficult 
of  all  arts — ornamental   sculpture.     It  is  not 
probable  that  tlie  Thames  Embankment  will 
become  the  site  of  the  new  Law  Courts  ;  still 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  river  front- 
age will  be  left  in  association  with  the  mean 
intervals  of  dusky  brick  and  mortar  that  occur 
between  Waterloo  and   Blackfriars  bridges  ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  such  a  finish  of 
the  quay  as  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  by  any 
buildings  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  in  the 
course  of  the  old  water  line.     The  public  feel- 
ing with  regard   to  what  is  called  improve- 
ment is  represented  by  the  remarks  of  certain 
mcnibers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  when 
th'  •■•  express  a  desire  for  utility   and  conve- 
ni.  :  e  rather  than  beauty  in  public  buildings. 
In  ilie  expenditure  of  the  seventy-six  millions, 
stei  ling  which  the  reconstruction  of  Paris  thus 
far  has    cost,  embellishment   alone  has  been 
contemplated  ;    whereas    in    our    own    case 
utility   has  been   the  predominant   consider- 
ation in    all  matters  of  Government    enter- 
prise.    Exterior   effect  has   been  too  lightly 
considered,  although  symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful   ornament     is     not    more      costly    than 
commonplace  and  inharmonious  decoration. 
The  Thames    Embankment   has    been     pro- 
nounced a  signal  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  a  redeeming  taste  in  open  air  embellish- 
ment, but  our  antecedents   in   this  direction 
have  so  far  schooled  us  in  resignation   as   to 
leave   little  hope  of  amendment   without  an 
entire  change  of  system.     Perhaps  in  this  the 
initiative  will  be  taken  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, where  a   short  time   since   there 
appeared  on  one  of  the   pedestals  an    erec- 
tion intended  to  represent  a  lamp  pillar.  The 
sketch,  for  such  it  was,  showed  a  central  shaft, 
round   which  were    clinging    two   boys,   the 
higher  of  whom  liolds  a  torch,  with  which  he 
is  about  to  light  the  lamp   above,  while  the 
lower  of  the    two  supjiorts  and  lifts  him  on 
his  shoulders.  A  model  of  the  subject,  worked 
out  in  the  round,  half,  or  one-third  the  size  of 
the  intended  ].>illar,  was  submitted  with  others 
to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  was  selected  from 
those  by  which  it   was   accompanied.      The 
exertion  and   energy    of  the  figures  are    ad- 
mirably described,  and  they  compose  with  the 
shaft  in  a  manner  so  successful  as  to  present 
in  every  view  an  effective  system  of  lines  and 
quantities.     The  projectors  of  such   a   study 
require   the  figures  to   be    lighter   than   the 
fleshy  cherubs  of  Rubens  and  Murillo,  and  to 
move  with  agrace  superiorto  those  of  Correggio, 
because  in  their  movement  there  is  an  imme- 
diate purpose,  of  the  accomplishment  of  which 
we  should  despair  if  the  boys  were  less  agile. 
The  modelling  is  accurate,  so   that   the  play 
of  muscle  corresponds  with  the  action.     The 
figures  are  not  merely   supplementai'j  — the 
idea  is  extremely  happy  as  applied  to  a  pillar 
for  supporting  a  light.     Wherever  the  shaft 
is  seen  it  shows  a  course  of  spirals  so  arranged 
as  to  assist  the  idea  of  ascent.     Whatever  in- 
terpretation the  artist  himself  may  give  to  his 
design,  he  furnishes,  on   a  small  panel  below 
the  figures,  a  key  to   his  intention  in  a  neat 
configuration     of     the     caduseus    and    the 
trident.      These  may  be  received  as  merely 
complementary,  and   the   upward  striving  of 
the  boys  may  be  read  literally,  as  their  inten- 
tion is   sufficiently  obvious.      Or,   accepting 
the  trident  and  the  caduceus  as  symbolical  of 
power  and  commerce,  the  energy  and   deter- 
mination  of  the    figures    may   typify   those 
national   attributes,  to  which  om-  country  is 
indebted  for  its  eminence  among  the  nations. 
As  the  composition  has  been  maturely  studied 
all   roimd,   we   may  suppose  that  the   shafts 
will   alternately  show  different  fronts.     The 
lion's  head  on   the  pedestal  is,  when  closely 
examined,  admirably  designed,  but  there  has 
been  some  mistake  in  its  original  adaptation 
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to  the  pedestal.     The  ring  in  the  mouth  sug- 
gests its  having  been  placed  there  as  a  means 
of  mooring  barges  and  boats  ;  but  a  crowd  of 
carrying   craft   would   be   a   most    unseemly 
garniture  to  such  a  river  terrace  as  we  hope  to 
see   there.     Thus,   in   order   to   prevent   the 
rings    being   so   employed,   a  circular  groove 
has   been  cut,  and  they  have  been  sunk  and 
fixed   in   the  granite.     For  the  vacant  pedes- 
tals nothing  has  as  yet  been  determined.    The 
large  one  is,  of  course,  prepared  to  support  a 
colossal   aggroupment,  and  we  scarcely  know 
how   the  artist,   whoever  he  may  be,    will 
escape  allegory — that  very  trying  class  of  sub- 
ject which  always  leaves  the  sculptor  in  un- 
certainty .as  to  "whether  his  conceptions  have 
in  them  more  of  the  sublime  or  the  ridiculous. 
Those  grave  and  mystical  personages  that  re- 
present the  cities  of  France  in  the  space  once  j 
known    as   the    Place   Louis    XV.    cost   the 
French  committee  of  taste  some  trouble,  and 
the  impersonations  do  not  now  all   respond 
gratefully  to  the  pains  that  have  been   taken 
with  them.    If,  however,  in  the  selection  of  our 
own   public,  monuments  the  French   system 
were  adopted,  we  shoidd  have  less  reason   to 
be  ashamed  of  those  that  we  should  erect  ac- 
cording to  such  rules  than  of  those  which  we 
have  already  set  up,  it   may  be  said,   without 
any  rule  of  judgment.     In  questions  of  public 
sculpture«ii  Paris,  the  conunissions  for  models 
are  given  directly  to  those  sculptors  who  may 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  particu- 
lar line  of  whicli  it  is  desired  to  have   an   ex- 
ample.    If  the  design  or  model  be  not   satis- 
factory to  the  judges  it  is  paid  for   and   de- 
stroy eil,  and  another  scidptor   is  applied  to  ; 
andtliis  method  is  followed  until  a  work   of 
the  ret^uired  standard  be  produced.      It  may 
be  said  that  there  is  ample  room  for  improve- 
ment in  lamp-posts,  but  it  woidd  have   been 
dillicult  to  meet  with  anything  more  beauti- 
fully appropriate  than  the  conception  described 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out — the 
idea   is  worthy  of  Gean  Bologna. 


ZINC  AS  A  CONSTRUCTIVE   MA- 
TERIAL.—I. 

H  OST  of  our  readers  are  probably  familiar 
with  zinc  as  a  material  for  the  covering 
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of  roofs,    for   cisterns,   gutters,   pipes,   and  a 
variety   of  other  useful  purposes  which   we 
sliall   briefly  direct  their  attention  to  in   this 
and  the  following  articles.     But  many  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  aware  that  zinc   has   been 
used  to  replace  its  sister  metal  in  the   sheath- 
ing of  ships,  and,  were  certain  diihculties  once 
thoro  ughly  surmounted,  that  which  has  hitherto 
been  an  expensive   operation,  would   become, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  cheap   and    econo- 
mical one.     To  properly  fulfil  certain   condi- 
tions, and  to  be  adapted  to  particular  types  of 
construction,    a   material    must   be  endowed 
with  peculiar  properties.     It  may  not   possess 
them  to  a  maximum  ;  it  may  demand  the  skill  of 
the  engineer  and  the  architect,  and   the   care 
.and  ability  of  the  manufacturer  and  contrac- 
tor, to  improve  and  develope  them,  and  from 
the  raw  material  to  finally  turn  out   a   useful 
and  valuable  article.      But   the   greatest  skill 
and  the  most  unremitting  perseverance  wiU  fail 
to    render    a  substance  suitable  lor   certain 
duties  if  it  does  not  possess  ^Je/-  se  some  inhe- 
rent  qualities  congenial  to  the  task  that  will 
be  imposed  upon  it.     The  natural  characteris- 
tics of  zinc  as  a  metal  are   well   known,  and 
we  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  portion  of  our 
subject  by  remarking  that  it  is  found  associated 
with  lead  ores  in  the  state  of  a  sulphurel  and  a 
carbonate,  the  latter  being  the  most  jiroduc- 
tive  ore,  usually  termed  calamine.     Pi   jzinc 
tarnishes  in  the  air  very  slowly  ;  its   ^pecifli; 
gravity  is  about  7.0i),  and  under  ordinary  dr- 
cumstances  it  is  of  a  brittle  consistency.  With 
a  rise  of  temperature  it  becomes  malleable,  and 
at  a  heat  of  260  deg.  Fah.,  it  may  be  hammered 
or  rolled  with  facility  and  safety.     A  ]  iCi.liar 
property  it  possesses,  and  which  render--  it  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  under  cou3i'..cration, 
is  that  after  once  being  subjected  to  the  p'l- 


cess  of  rolling  or  hammering,  it  retains  its 
malleability  ever  afterwards. 

Reversing  the  ordinary  method  of  algebrai- 
cal and  mathematical  reasoning,  which  proceeds 
from  the  known  to   the   unknown,  we   shall 
commence  with  the  application  of  zinc  to  the 
sheathing  of  .ships,  as  that  subject  is  less  trite 
than  the  otherswehave  alludedto.    Previously 
to  the  employment  of  copper,  wooden  vessels 
were  bottomed  or  sheathed  with  sawn  planks 
steeped  in  pitch,  and  frequently  covered  with 
large-headed  nails  or  spikes.     This   primitive 
description  of  sheathing  was  intended  to  pre- 
serve the   keel  and  hull  against  the  attack  of 
worms,  but,  however  well  it   might  have   an- 
swered this  purpose,   it   altogether  failed   to 
prevent  the  adherence  of  barnacles  and  rapitl 
growth  of    marine  vegetation,    which    in    a 
few     weeks     seriously    impeded    the    speed 
of      the      ship.       Copper      sheathing      was 
first    introduced   about   the  year    ITOiO,   and 
was   applied    to    an    English  frigate   "  The 
Alarm."      Since   that    period     its  use    has 
been  general  with  all  wooden  ships.     From 
twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  shillings  per  ton 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  sum  that  the 
coppering  of  a  vessel  wiU  come  to.     The  dura- 
tion of  copper  sheathing  is  very  limited.     In 
the   French  navy  the   men-of-war  only   last 
about  five  years,  and  they  are  sheathed  with 
what    is    known    as    red   copper,  while  the 
bottoms  of  the  ships  in  the  mercantile  fleets, 
which  are  of  yellow  copper  and  thinner  than 
those    of  their  warlike   neighbours,  scarcely 
last  beyond  three  years.     The  temperature  of 
the  waters  in  which  they  generally  sail  has  a 
marked  eft'ect  upon  their  powers  of  endurance. 
Vessels  despatched  to  the  China  Station,  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  for  a  lengthened  cruise  in 
the   warm  Indian   seiis,  require  to   be   fresh 
coppered  after  a  stay  there  of  a   couple   of 
years.     Sea  water  is  a  solvent  of  copper,  and 
it  is  by  reason  of  the  solubility  of  the  mate- 
rial  that  it  is   not  covered   with  vegetation. 
The   whole  process  is   both  curious  and  in- 
structive.     Directly  a   morsel   of    a   marine 
plant,  or  of  any  shell  or  mollusc,  is  deposited 
upon  the  sheathing,  the  pellicle  to  which  it  is 
attached    becomes    separated    by  the  act  of 
solution  and  is  carried  away  by  the  current. 
The  truth  of  this  is  fully  corroborated  by  the 
fact  that  a  copper  bottom  is  rapidly  covered 
by   enormous  incrustations,  equally  quickly 
as  one  of  iron  or  wood,  if  its  dissolution  be 
prevented,  as  was  the  case  when  a  trial  was 
made  of  "  Davy's  preservers."     That  distin- 
guished  chemist   had   remarked  that    when 
two  metals  in  contact  with  one  another  were 
plunged  into  salt  water  an  electrical  cm-rent 
was  at  once  set  up,  and  that  the  electro-nega- 
tive metal  was  rapidly  oxidised,  while  the 
electro-positive   was   preserved   intact.      He, 
therefore,  jvistly  argued  that  to  prevent   the 
dissolution  of  the  copper  sheathmg  all   that 
was  required  was  to  attach  to  the  keel  of  the 
ship  pieces  of  any  metal  electro-negative  with 
respect    to    copper.      This   was    accordingly 
done,  and  cast-iron  pigs,  denominated  "  pre- 
servers,"  were  attached  to  the  keel.      These 
were  soon  oxidised,  while  the  copper  remained 
sound  and  undissolved,  and  so  far  the  success 
of  the   "  preservers  "   was   undoubted.     But, 
unfortunately,  although  the  copper  had  ceased 
to  dissolve,  it  continued  to  foul,  anc'  in  a  short 
time  became  covered  with  barnacles  and  the 
products  of  marine  vegetation  to  so  serious  an 
extent  as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
"  preservers."     Of  two  evils  one  is  bound  to 
choose  the  least,  and  the  gradual  dissolution 
of  the  sheathing  was  accepted  in  the  English 
navy  as  an   inevitable  necessity  and  of  less 
moment   than   the    growth   of  incrustations, 
which   seriously  interfered  with   the    actual 
progress   of  the  vessel  at   sea,  besides  being 
attended  with  numerous  other  grave  disad- 
vantages.    The  armour-plated  ships  of  war  of 
the   French  navy  present  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  electrical  action  noticed  above.     With 
very  few   exceptions  these  vessels   are  con- 
structed of  wood  and  are  copper  bottomed, 
but  their  armour  plates  descend  about  seven 
feet  below  water  line,  are  in  contact  with  the 


copper,  and  act  precisely  as  one  of  "  Davy's 
preservers."  Consequently,  although  the 
sheathing  is  not  dissolved,  the  bottom  be- 
comes covered  with  conferva)  and  mollusca 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  the  iron  plates 
are  corroded  and  placed  liors  de  service  in  a 
space  of  time  equally  short.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  in  this  case  that  the  iron  is  the 
electro-negative  and  the  copper  the  electro- 
positive agent. 

Both  the  commercial  and  inventive  spirit 
of  individuals  were  concerned  in  the  import- 
ant (picslion  relating  to  the  great  expense 
incurred  in  copper  bottoming  timber  ships, 
and  from  time  to  time  attempts  have  been 
made  to  sulistitute  another  and  a  cheaper 
metal  for  the  puri)Ose.  Zinc  was  accordingly 
tried,  but  when  this  metal,  attached  to  a 
timber  keel,  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  salt 
water,  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  which 
adhere  to  the  surface  and  manifestly  form  a 
nucleus  for  future  incrustations  and  the 
growth  of  plants,  which  quickly  develope 
themselves.  For  this  reason  zinc  applied  to 
timber  ships  has  proved  a  failure  and  been 
practically  abandoned,  and  we  have  now  to 
consider  its  application  to  the  last  triumph  of 
naval  architecture — in  the  case  of  iron  vessels. 
So  long  as  iron,  whether  dull  or  polished,  is 
permanently  immersed  in  pure  salt  water  it 
undergoes  no  change,  but  it  it  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  a  damp  atmosphere  it  rusts  or 
oxidises  rapidly.  The  hulls  of  iron  vessels, 
wdiioh  undergo  alternate  submersion  and 
emersion,  accordingly  as  the  ship  is  loading 
or  unloading,  and  which,  moreover,  remain 
frequently  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  in  harbours  and  roadsteads,  the  waters 
of  which  are  abundantly  charged  with 
organic  matters,  are  subjected  to  a  quick 
oxidisation.  As  a  result,  an  insoluble  com- 
pound is  formed  which  adheres  to  the  iron 
plates,  and  is  highly  conducive  to  the  old  evO, 
the  growth  of  plants  and  incrustations.  All 
the  methods  hitherto  tried  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  these  impedimenta  upon  iron 
vessels  have  failed  either  partially  or  alto- 
gether. Many  descriptions  of  paint,  mineral 
coatings,  and  thin  layers  of  various  substances 
have  been  employed,  and  have  been  so  far 
successful  as  in  some  instances  to  prevent  the 
iron  rusting,  but  they  have  all  the  disadvantage 
of  giving  rise  to  the  production  of  insoluble 
deposits,  which,  in  spite  of  their  poisonous 
qualities,  have  no  terrors  for  confervse,  bar- 
nacles, and  mollusca.  In  our  next  we  shall 
describe  the  method  proposed  for  the  appli- 
cation of  zinc  to  the  sheathing  of  ships,  and 
then  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  other 
uses  that  may  be  made  of  this  valuable  and 
economical  material. 


A  NEW  PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY.* 

WE  have  here  the  first  classified  list  of  the 
members  of  those  professions  and  trades 
which  are  connected  with  the  arts  of  con- 
struction, together  with  their  institutions  and 
charities,  and  the  various  public  bodies  and 
official  personages  with  which  they  are 
brought  into  contact.  It  is  true  that  it  can- 
not possess  the  authority  of  the  lists  and 
directories  of  those  professions  which  are 
under  strict  legal  regulations,  so  that  a  refer- 
ence to  them  will  show  the  professional  status 
of  a  particular  member  ;  but  for  most  of  the 
purposes  for  which  a  trade  directory  is  re- 
quired in  daily  business,  this  work  does 
for  Great  Britain  what  each  ordinary  directory 
does,  for  its  own  locality.  Turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  handsome-looking  volume,  and 
noting  the  great  variety  of  interests  grouped 
round  the  two  leading  professions,  it  seems 
surprising  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  conve- 
nience, this  task  has  not  been  undertaken  be- 
fore, and,  in    view  of  the   difficulties   which 

'  "The  Architects',  Enemoers',  and  BuUding  Trades' 
Directory."  A  biisinesa  book  of  reference  for  the  various 
industries  connected  with  the  art«  of  construction  through- 
out England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  London :  Wjraan  and 
Sons.    IS68. 
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must  have  attendcil  it,  the  projectors  may 
fairly  claim  the  consideration  which  they  ask 
for  their  experimental  volnrae. 

In  the  sis  divisions  of  the  work  we  find,  first, 
a  list  of  the  societies,  institutions,  and  charities 
connected  with  art,  archeology,  and  construc- 
tion, with  detals  of  their  constitution  and 
objects.  Then  follow  separate  directories  of 
architects,  engineers,  surveyors,  sculptors,  &c., 
with  "aconcise  record,  of  the  salient  facts"  in 
the  professional  career  of  each  individual. 
The  third  division  contains  a  classified  direc- 
tory of  the  trades  connected  with  building  ; 
thefourth  consists  of  separatetrades'directories 
for  each  town  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales;  the  fifth  furnishes  particulars  of 
the  patents  relating  to  construction  granted 
daring  1867.  Of  the  sixth  division,  which 
is  composed  of  the  ordinary  trades'  ad- 
vertisements, we  would  only  remark  that 
several  which  are  absent  from  it  are  a  great 
deal  too  conspicuous  by  their  presence  in  those 
quiet  spots  which  ought  to  exist  between  the 
other  divisions  of  the  work,  which  they  not 
only  disfigure  but  confuse.  Some  additional 
heads  of  information  might  with  advantage 
have  been  added,  such  as  lists  of  the  county 
surveyors,  the  diocesan  architects,  and  the 
members  of  the  local  architectural  societies. 
There  is  besides  a  large  section  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession  to  whom  a  few  special  par- 
ticulars of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  So- 
cieties would  have  been  welcome.  Amongst 
errors  in  arrangement  we  note  that  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are 
given  as  if  in  force  in  the  City  of  London 
only,  while  the  standing  orders  of  the  City 
Sewers  Commission  are  made  to  apply  to  the 
whole  metropolis.  The  frequent  repetition  of 
names  and  addresses  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  book,  and  adds  very  con- 
siderably to  its  bulk.  For  instance,  in  the 
London  trades,  the  name  and  address  of  one 
firm  are  repeated  some  thirty  times.  It  ap- 
pears successively  under  boilermakers,  bolt 
and  rivet  makers,  brassfounders,  brick  and 
tile  machine  makers,  brickmakers,  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  list,  the  said  firm  being  all 
the  while,  as  far  as  we  know,  simply  an 
agency  for  all  of  these  various  trades.  The  same 
evil  is  equally  apparent  in  the  general  list  of 
towns.  Taking  quite  at  random  one  of  the 
first,  Berkhampstead,  we  find  that  out  of  the 
seventeen  addresses  classified  under  eight 
trades,  one  man's  name  and  address  are  re- 
peated five  times  and  another's  twice.  Surely 
some  distinguishing  mark  might  have  been 
affixed  to  these  names  where  they  first  occur, 
denoting  that  they  also  belonged  to  other 
trades.  A  large  amount  of  space  might  thus 
have  been  saved.  Very  misleading,  too,  is 
the  plan,  or  rather  want  of  plan,  adopted  in  the 
list  of  towns.  Some  large  suburban  districts, 
such  as  Limehouse,  Millwall,  &c.,  are  incor- 
porated with  tlie  London  list,  while  others, 
such  as  Hackney,  Tottenham,  and  Barking, 
are  given  separately.  We  find  it,  too,  seriously 
stated  that  Hackney,  with  a  given  population 
of  76,687,  po.sseescs  only  two  builders  and  one 
carpenter,  this  one  carpenter  being  also  one  of 
the  two  builders.  We  know  some  of  the 
streets  of  Hackney,  and  we  can  hardly  trust 
this  statement  as  correct.  Woolwich  is  equally 
unfortunate  with  Hackney,  only  one  carpenter 
residing  there. 

With  regard  to  one  feature  of  this  arrange- 
ment, to  which  the  projectors  attach  consider- 
able importance,  they  hardly  do  themselves 
full  justice.  In  undertaking  to  furnish  a  list 
of  the  professional  achievements  of  living 
architects  and  engineers,  they  are  surely  not 
following  any  precedent  to  be  found  in  other 
class  directories,  but  rather  striking  out  a  new 
line  of  their  own,  and  they  might  on  that  ac- 
count have  claimed  credit  for  any  advantages 
which  the  plan  may  possess.  At  any  rate,  so 
far  as  these  professions  are  concerned,  the 
scheme  has  sufficient  novelty  to  justify  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  it.  A  complete  list  of 
the  work  of  each  individual  would  have  con- 
siderable value  for  purposes  of  reference, 
though  most  persons  would  find  it  rather  tire- 


some reading.  A  careful  selection  of  the 
principal  or  typical  works  of  each  woiild  alsn 
liave  its  uses,  for  it  would  give  some  idea  of 
the  kind  of  experience  which  each  might 
i>ossess.  To  make  it  perfect,  however,  i! 
ivould  need  to  be  firmly  and  impartially 
vritten,  for  unless  cognisance  were  taken  ol 
i.hose  achievements  which  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  mediocrity,  the  comparison  would  be 
rather  in  favour  of  those  who  are  least  deserv- 
ing. As  it  could  not  reasonably  lie  expected 
that  either  of  these  schemes  would  be  carried 
into  practice,  it  was  proposed  to  let  each  per- 
son tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way,  and  a 
series  of  such  accounts  would  undeniably 
be  the  most  lively  reading  of  all,  but  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  conciseness  has 
evidently  interfered  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
scheme.  A  set  phraseology  has  been  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  accounts,  which,  however 
necessary  in  many  cases,  frequently  conveys 
impressions  that  could  not  have  been  intended 
liy  the  autobiographers.  Thus,  in  numerous 
instances,  where  a  list  of  works  is  appended 
to  a  name,  it  will  include  not  only  those 
which  he  designed  and  superintended,  but 
such  as  may  have  fallen  into  his  hands  to 
complete  or  alter,  or  perhaps  to  carry  out. 
Scarisbrick  Hall,  which  was  recently  illus- 
trated in  this  journal  as  a  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pugin,  is  here  said  to  be  comprised  in  the 
works  of  his  son.  In  like  manner  the  en- 
gineer to  the  iletropolitan  Board  of  Works 
is  said  to  have  planned  the  main  drain- 
age of  London,  introduced  subways  for 
carrying  gas,  water,  and  other  pipes,  and 
(Icsi(/ned  the  new  street  from  Blackfriars 
Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House  ;  the  first  of 
these  works  having  really  been  planned  by 
his  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Foster, 
who  aftern-ards  reported  upon  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  engineer  to  the  City  Sewers 
commission.  The  competition  for  designs 
for  subways,  and  the  share  of  Mr.  Marrable  in 
the  design  of  that  executed  in  the  new  street 
to  Covent  Garden,  should  not  have  been  quite 
overlooked  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  late  Mr. 
Bunning  not  only  designed  but  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  new  street  through  the 
city,  the  fact  of  the  completion  of  the  scheme 
having  been  transferred  from  the  Corporation 
to  the  ^Metropolitan  Board  does  not  transfer 
the  design  likewise.  Mr.  Butterfield  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  use  of  coloured  stone 
and  marble  into  the  Gothic  style,  as  if  such 
use  had  not  previously  been  heard  of.  In  all 
these  cases  a  few  words  would  have  sufficed  to 
express  the  true  relation  of  tlie  artist  to  the 
work  ;  and  the  needful  explanation  should 
have  been  given  at  whatever  cost  of  space, 
for  inaccurate  information  is  worse  tlian  use- 
less— it  misleads. 

We  appear  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  what 
may  grow  into  a  new  system,  for  there  is  a 
magical  charm  in  rouhur  ds  rose ;  and  when 
such  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  annual  por- 
trait of  themselves  is  oftered  to  some  minds, 
the  temptation  to  dip  too  deeply  in  that  tint 
will  be  irresistible.  Even  now,  in  early  days, 
it  blushes  into  view  in  a  hundred  quiet  spots. 
A  manages  to  insinuate  that  the  works  named 
in  his  account  are  a  mere  trifle  to  the  numer- 
ous other  important  ones  which  have  fallen 
to  him;  B  "has  had  large  experience"  in 
churches,  schools,  or  villas ;  C  is  frequently 
consulted,  or  is  appointed  umpire,  by  this  or 
that  important  public  department ;  D,  whom 
blind  fate  had  destined  for  a  builder,  slipped 
past  her,  "  competed  with  four  architects  and 
was  successful"  (David,  the  keeper  of  sheep, 
only  slew  orie  Philistine)  ;  E,  who  appears  to 
be  chiefly  a  builder,  candidly  places  his  works 
done  in  that  capacity  in  the  architectural 
division  of  the  work.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
this  kind  of  thing,  wliich  would"  have  been 
more  in  place  in  the  sixth  division,  which  has 
for  its  motto  "Advertising  is  to  business  what 
steam  power  is  to  commerce." 

So  far  as  this  feature  of  the  work  aflbrds  to 
professional  men  means  of  knowing  more  of 
each  other,  it  is  of  small  utility ;  and  so  far 
as   it   might   be   used    by    clients   with   the 


view  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  pro-  ' 
Sessional  status  of  a  particular  man,  it 
is  a  false  guide.  Small  men  of  pushing 
tendencies  obtain  lengthy  notices,  while  the 
leading  names  in  several  departments  of 
practice  are  dismissed  in  a  single  line.  The 
professed  object  of  this  feature  in  the  work, 
which  is  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession, 
can  hardly  be  obtained,  but  the  status  of  in- 
dividuals may  be  afl'ected,  and  it  will  open  a 
line  field  for  the  practice  of  an  art  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  by  professional  men. 
The  proprietors  will  do  well  to  consider 
whether  all  desirable  oVqects  will  not  be  ful- 
lilled  by  giving  only  the  name  and  address  of 
architects  and  engineers,  the  degrees,  honours, 
and  appointments  of  a  public  nature  which 
confer  responsibility,  or  are  of  use  as  matters 
of  information,  together  with  the  titles  of  any 
literary  work  by  which  they  may  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  their  experience  useful  A 
to  their  fellows.  The  space  so  gained  may  ^ 
well  be  filled  with  useful  facts,  and  continued 
care  in  the  collection  of  information  of  this 
kind  will  no  doubt  ensure  the  success  of  their 
undertaking. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE   OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  closing  meeting  of  the  sessio*  of  this  In- 
stitute took  place  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  James  Clarke,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  at 
which  a  paper  on  "  The  Terra-cotta  Work  adopted 
in  the  New  AUeyne  CoUege,  Dulwich,"  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  was  read.  J 

The  author  of  the  paper  commenced  by  remark-  ■  «i 
ing  that  he  need  make  no  apology  for  introducing 
the  use  of  terra  cotta  for  strictly  architectural 
purposes  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting. 
Interest  has  been  taken  in  its  revival  and  use  in 
many  directions  of  late  years,  and  the  fact  that 
in  this  practically  imperishable  material  we  have 
preserved  to  us  more  completely  than  in  any  other 
the  thoughts  and  works  of  artists  from  almost 
fabulous  antiquity,  through  each  successive  age 
of  the  world  and  in  every  country  at  any  time 
civilised,  down  to  our  present  time,  serves  to  show 
the  immense  field  there  is  for  intelligent  inquiries 
into  the  use  and  advantages  of  the  artistic  em- 
ployment of  such  a  historic  material.  All  na- 
tions whose  early  history  is  known,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Gauls,  have  left  us  records  of 
their  thoughts  in  terra  cotta,  as  well  as  in  other 
materials  which  are  usually  deemed  of  a  more 
noble  character,  thus  showing  that  its  importance 
has  never  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  ;  and  com' 
ing  down  to  more  recent  times  we  have  its  use 
and  facility  of  application  exemplified  in  the  nu- 
merous buildings  of  Italy,  particularly  North 
Italy,  with  a  beauty  and  artistic  fancy  which  must, 
he  thought,  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  artistic 
taste. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  the  employment 
of  burnt  clay  for  articles  of  domestic  use  from  the 
most  remote  ages  of  the  world  down  to  its  adop- 
tii,n  for  architectural  work  in  Italy  in  the  twelfth 
century,  Mr.  Barry  went  on  to  speak  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  material  under  various  manufac- 
turers in  this  and  other  countries,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  treat  the  subject  in  a  practical  form 
under  the  following  heads: — • 

1.  The  materials  used  and  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture. 

2  The  advantages  attendant  on  its  use  in  lieu 
of  stone. 

3.  The  difEculties  which  attend  its  use  in  an 
ordinary  architectural  work. 

4.  Its  cost  compared  with  stones  in  ordinary 
use. 

5.  Its  resistance  to  transverse  and  crushing 
strains. 

6.  Its  durability  and  miscellaneous  special 
qualities. 

The  materials  used  are  the  clays  of  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  and  Northamptonshire,  Lynno  sand, 
ground  glass,  China  stnue,  felspar,  and  flint;  also 
broken  terra  cotta,  or  burnt  ware  pulverised.  For 
very  light  porous  articles  fossil  bone  is  used  with 
terra  cotta.  The  variation  of  colour  in  white, 
bufl',  and  red  terra  cottas  is  due  to  the  clays. 
Other  colours,  such  as  black,  grey,  green,  blue, 
&c  ,  are  obtained  by  the  admixture  of  mineral 
colours  with  clays  and  other  substances  forming 
the  body  of  the  ware.  Having  described  the 
manipulations  of  the  ingredients,  the  author  re- 
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marked  that  clay  thus  prepared  can  be  used  liy  a 
sculptor  for  niodelliug  a  btatue,  or  by  a  mason  for 
running  a  moulding  with  a  template.  When  the 
.  same  form  of  design  has  to  be  repeated  more  than 
once  or  twice,  it  is  desirable,  for  economy,  to  make 
a  model,  and  from  that  a  plaster  mould,  and  im- 
press the  clay  into  the  mould,  the  size  of  the  ob- 
ject determining  the  thickness  of  the  clay.  For 
architectural  works,  the  smaller  the  pieces,  or  the 
nearer  they  approach  to  the  size  of  a  large  brick, 
the  more  economical  will  be  the  work.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  practical  objection  to  using 
terra  cotta  in  large  pieces.  These  are  then  made 
hollow,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuiing  equal  hardness 
and  contraction  throughout,  and  if  used,  as  at 
Dulwich,  bonded  into  the  walls  as  stone  would  be, 
they  are  Blled  at  the  work  with  fragments  of  terja 
cotta  in  Roman  cement,  although  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  it  was  essential,  as  the  transverse  strength, 
even  of  the  hoUou-  blocks  forming  projections  of 
cornices,  strings,  and  the  like,  is  very  great,  and  he 
believed  safficient. 

On  the  advantages  of  terra  cotta  to  architects 
Mr.  Barry  remarked  that  foremost  among  these  is 
the  facility  it  affords  to  architects  to  see,  actually 
full  size,  any  of  the  more  ornamental  portions  of 
their  designs,  inasmuch  as  the  material  actually 
built  in  is  the  same  as  that  modelled,  and  he  sub- 
mitted that  a  far  better  reSex  of  the  personality 
of  thearcLiitect  will  thus  befound  in  a  buildingthan 
can  ordinarily  be  the  case.  Again,  except  where 
there  is  much  repetition,  no  moulds  are  used,  so 
that  bassi-relievi,  euriched  panels,  friezes,  sculp- 
ture of  animals,  foliage,  or  ligures,  made  in  terra 
cotta,  and  used  in  a  buUdiug,  cannot  be  copied. 
They  are  and  must  remain  the  sole  originals,  and 
thus  have  a  greater  value  to  the  artist  or  archi- 
tectural student  than  when  it  is  possible  to 
find  the  same  composition  in  different  buildings, 
in  perhaps  totally  different  positions  and  circum- 
stances from  those  in  respect  to  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally designed.  The  other  points  of  advantage 
claimed  for  this  treatment  were  the  opportunity 
it  gives  for  brilliant  effects  of  lijht  and  shade  by 
the  facility  of  what  in  masonry  would  be  under- 
cutting, but  in  terra  cotta  is  the  appearance  of 
separately  modelled  pieces  of  the  material  super- 
imposed over  the  recessed  parts  while  all  are  in  a 
plastic  state.  Then  there  is  the  opportunity  of 
heightening  the  effect  of  a  design  by  the  use  of 
terra  cotta  blocks  of  delicately  varied  harmonious 
tints.  The  next  point  is  its  indestructibility  and 
freedom  from  decay  by  the  action  of  weather  and 
the  acid  gases  contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
metropolis  and  other  large  towns.  Next  there  is 
the  practical  question  of  weight,  and  consequently 
of  cost  of  transport.  In  the  case  of  atone  brought 
in  masses  to  the  building  and  then  worked  up, 
the  necessary  quautity  of  waste  makes  up  an 
alarming  amount  of  useless  weight,  which  has  to 
be  transported  in  order  to  produce  a  given  result. 
With  terra  cotta,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  work 
is  necessarily  modelled  in  the  workshop  and  studio 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  moreover  is  for 
thoroughness  of  burning  made  of  moderate  thick- 
ness and  hollow,  the  weight  to  be  conveyed  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  weight  of  terra  cott», 
as  compared  with  some  building  stones,  was  given 
as  follows  : — 

Portland 1581b.  per  ft.  cubic 

Hapten  ^Yood        1581b.  „ 

Bolsover 1401b. 

Kelton    l-281b.  „ 

Terra  cotta  (solid) 122  b.  „ 

Terra  cotta  (hollow  2in.  thick       6Slb.  „ 

Of  the  dilhculties  in  iheuseof  terra  cotta  one  of 
the  most  embarrassing  is  the  arrangement  neces- 
sary to  have  the  blocks  made  and  ready  on  the 
ground  almost  before  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
begun,  in  order  to  work  in  wheu  wanted  as  the 
bricklayers  progress.  There  is  also  some  consider- 
able extra  labour  in  the  office  put  on  the  architect 
by  the  use  of  terra  cotta,  arising  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  all  full-size  detail  drawings  one- 
twelfth  larger  than  the  wall  is  to  finish,  in  order 
to  allow  for  its  contraction,  which  is  in  that  pro- 
portion. Another  disadvantage  is  the  risk,  in 
making  and  burning,  the  annoying  result  being 
sometimes  that  all  tbe  pieces  of  a  targe  window  or 
door  are  perfect  except  a  few,  when  the  work 
must  stop  till  new  blocks  in  lieu  of  the  defective 
ones  are  made,  or  a  temporary  block  must  be 
put  in  and  replaced  with  the  proper  one  when 
ready.  Kext  there  is  the  maker  s  difficulty  of 
burning  blocks  which  are  to  constitute  jambs, 
strings  .and  continuous  features  so  aa  to  be  peilectly 
true  and  correct  in  the  mouldings,  but  a  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  in  the 
work  sent  up  by  Mr.  Blashfield  to  Dulwich  now 


as  compared  with  that  at  first  sent.  In  the  r\ib. 
bing  down  of  surfaces  with  sharp  sand  and  water 
there  is  no  risk  with  properly  manufactured  terra 
cotta  of  getting  a  less  lasting  weather  surface.  The 
risks  rei  'rred  to  aie  much  reduced  if  the  size  of 
the  blcks  is  not  too  gre  at. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  terra-cotta  work 
the  author  observed  that  he  would  mention  some 
actual  facts  by  way  of  examples,  which  as  far  as 
they  went  were  highly  satisfactory,  yet  in  his 
opinion  the  cost  of  terra  cotta  would  be  largely 
reduced  if  it  became  a  material  more  extensively 
employed  in  this  country  than  it  hitherto  has  been. 
In  that  case  no  doubt  in  all  the  items  of  manu- 
facture more  economical  arrangements  might  be 
made  than  those  now  found  in  terra  cotta  manu- 
factories. At  the  same  time,  with  all  the  existing 
drawbacks,  the  economy  of  terra  cotta  as  compared 
with  stone  is  great.  Speaking  in  general  terras  it 
may  be  said  that,  taking  cube  for  cube  as  fixed 
in  a  building,  terra  cotta  costs  a  Uttle  less  than 
the  soft  stones,  as  Bath,  Caen,  &c.,  while  as 
regards  Portland  the  average  differences  wo\dd 
be  about  35  to  40  per  cent.  The  greatest  economy 
is  to  be  found  when  there  is  much  work  either  in 
under  cutting  of  mouldings,  which  costs  nothing 
extra  in  terra  cotta  over  ordinary  mouldings,  and 
in  artistic  modelled  work.  To  give  the  meeting 
some  useful,  facls  he  would  mention  that  the 
ground  floor  windows  at  Dulwich  (as  shown  in  a 
drawing  exhibited)  have  been  made  and  fixed 
complete  for  £19  each  ;  their  cost  in  Bath  stone 
would  have  been  £20,  and  in  Portland  £28. 
The  principal  floor  windows,  which  are  of  rather 
elaborate  design,  have  been  fixed  complete  for 
£41  each  ;  they  would  cost  in  Bath  stone  £57  ; 
aijd  in  Portland  .£S6.  This  cost  includes  the 
modelling  the  busts  in  high  relief.  These  win- 
dows do  not  come  with  all  their  work  to  more 
than  53.  6d.  per  cube  foot.  The  second  floor 
windows  have  been  fixed  complete  for  £10  each  ; 
they  would  have  cost  in  Bath  stone  £19  ;  and  in 
Portland,  £28  lOs.  each.  The  cost  per  foot  run 
of  the  cornice,  which  is  15in.  projection  and  4ft. 
high  exclusive  of  the  stone  corona,  fixed  complete, 
is  £1  13s.  a  foot  run  ;  in  Bath  stone  it  could  not 
be  done  for  less  than  £4 ;  and  in  Portland,  £6 
per  foot  run. 

Attention  having  been  directed  to  the  specimens 
of  terra  cotta  exhibited  in  the  room,  consisting 
of  hollow  blocks,  &c.,  of  an  average  thickness 
of  2in.  of  material,  the  author  went  on  to 
state  that  if  the  blocks  are  made  hollow  and 
filled  in  with  broken  terra  cotta  or  brick  in 
Koman  cement,  the  cost  may  be  stated  as 
Ss.  Id.  a  cube  foot.  The  relative  cost  taken  in 
the  same  way  would'  be  about  Ss.  6d.  for  Bath 
stone,  and  93.  for  Portland. 

The  next  point  treated  of  was  the  strength  of 
good  terra  cotta  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
stones  in  ordinary  use.  A  table  of  experiments 
upon  terra  cotta  manufactured  by  Mr.  Blashfield, 
of  Stamford,  and  carried  outat  the  testmg  works  of 
Mr.  Kirkaldy,  at  Southwark,  was  exhibited,  which 
showed  the  results  of  46  experiments  made  with 
different  shaped  pieces  of  terra  cotta,  some  of 
them  solid,  some  hollow,  but  left  empty,  and 
some  with  the  hollow  blocks  tilled  in,  as  was  done 
at  Dulwich,  with  brick  and  Roman  cement.  The 
result  of  these  experiments  showed  that  the 
filling  in  doubles  the  strength  of  the  hollow  blocks, 
as  the  one  showed  signs  of  cracking  with  a  strain 
of  42  tons  to  the  square  foot,  and  the  other  re- 
quired SG  tons  to  produce  the  effect.  In  these 
experiments  the  ware  was  only  liin.  thick, 
while  the  thickness  of  that  used  at  Dulwich 
was  always  2in.  A  solid  I2in.  cube  of  terra 
cotta  did  not  show  a,  crack  till  a  strain  of  442 
tons  was  put  upon  it,  and  to  crush  a  hexagon 
stable  floor  brick  4in.  diameter  and  2.^in. 
thick,  required  no  less  than  855  tons.  The  red 
terra  cotta  he  had  used  lor  the  shafts  to  jambs 
and  muUions  of  the  principal  floor  windows 
were  proved  to  be  capable  of  bearing  a  pressure  of 
246  tons  on  the  square  foot.  It  was  remarked 
that  the  clays  which  are  technically  termed  "  fire 
clays,"  and  resist  the  largest  amount  of  heat,  are 
the  weakest  against  a  crushing  or  transverse  strain, 
and  those  which  flux  or  run  at  a  le.^s  heat  are  the 
strongest. 

In  his  general  remarks  on  other  qualities  of 
terra  cotta  the  author  remarked  that  tbe  absorp 
tion  of  tern  cotta,  as  compared  with  Bath  stone, 
is  considerably  less.  In  experiments  to  test  the 
wearing  capabilities  of  terra  cotta  tiles  for  foot 
traffic  on  Westminster  Bridge,  the  friction  of 
sharp  sand  and  water  was  applied  to  a  terra  cotta 
tile  12iil.  square,  and  a  similar  piece  of  York 
stone,  for  five  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was 
found  that   the  terra   cotta  tile  had  lost  l-16in. 


in  thickui'ss,  while  the  York  stone  had 
lost  .iin.  It  wa.'*,  the  author  remarked,  neces- 
sary to  caution  bus  hearers  that  all  that  had 
been  said  was,  oi  course,  only  applicable  to  terra 
cotta,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  composed 
of  such  materials  aa  he  had  enumerated,  very  care- 
fully mixed  and  blended  and  carefully  burnt. 
Some  materials  were  offered  in  the  market  as  terra 
cotta, which  arc  nothing  butclayand  common  sand. 
Such  compositions  will  not  bear,  without  great 
distortion,  the  necessary  firing  heat,  and  are  conse- 
quently soft  on  the  surface,  with  little  transverse 
strength,  and  not  durable.  He  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  recently  discovered  at  Watcombe, 
in  Devonshire,  some  very  excellent  terra  cotta 
clay  nearly  pure  from  all  foreign  matter.  The 
ware  made  from  this,  without  any  mixture  of 
other  substances,  is  said  more  nearly  to  resemble 
the  best  Italian  terra  cotta  than  any  other.  This 
clay  existed  in  an  enormous  mass  not  far  from 
the  surface.  Mr.  Barry  proceeded  to  enumerate 
the  more  recent  instances  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta 
in  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  &c.,  as  also  a  list  of 
the  best  mouhb'd  brick  remains  in  England  dating 
from  1260  to  1  ;07. 

In  coiichision,  he  remarked  that  there  need  be 
no  jealousy  or  fear  on  the  part  of  masons  that  it 
terra  cotta  be  largely  substituted  for  stone,  their 
trade  will  be  injured.  It  is  but  a  new  material 
for  them,  with  the  peculiarity  that  their  work 
with  it  lies  in  the  manufactory  when  the  clay  is 
in  a  rather  hard  dry  state.  Then  they  can  work 
mouldings,  mitres,  &c.,  in  it  with  ease  and  per- 
fect truth.  Then  stone  carvers  may  add  their 
works  of  taste  and  fancy  in  a  material  soft  and 
plastic  enougli  to  give  them  free  scope,  but  to  be- 
come as  their  hands  leave  it,  by  being  then  burnt, 
an  imperishable  work.  In  the  building  also  terra 
cotta  should  always  be  fixed  by  a  mason,  and  not 
an  ordinary  bricklayer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  discussion 
upon  it  was  postponed  till  the  next  session. 

A  short  paper,  descriptive  of  the  plans  of  hos- 
pitals at  Paris,  Munich,  and  St.  Petersburg,  was 
read  by  Doctor  Oppert,  which  brought  the  pre. 
ceedings  of  the  session  to  a  close. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

0»i  Friday  night  in  the  Hoasa  of  Lords  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  asked  if  it  were  true  that 
the  Government  had  rejected  the  design  which 
was  recommended  by  the  professional  judges, 
and  the  judges  of  design,  as  ihe  beat  for  place 
and  internal  arrangement,  and  had  adopted  the 
design  which  w.ts  recommended  by  elevation 
only  ;  and  further,  if  the  competitors  were 
iustruoted  that  utility  and  oonvouieiit  arrange- 
ment were  to  be  preferred  to  architectural  effect. 
He  had  uuderstoo.l  that  the  Government  had 
instructed  the  competitors  that  convenience  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  would  have 
the  preference,  and  when  Mr.  Barry's  plan  was 
selected  by  thejudges  for  its  utility  tho  (iovern- 
ment  had  set  it  aside,  and  adopted  Mr.  Street's 
plan,  which  was  recommended  only  for  its  eleva- 
tion? He  strongly  deprecated  such  a  practice 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Tno  Lord 
Chancellor  said  tho  Government  had  neither 
6elect,ed  nor  rejected  any  design.  The  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  five  judges  of  design, 
and  they  said  tint  all  the  designs  were  so  good 
that  they  were  unable  to  say  which  was  the  be-^t, 
but  they  ronsidt'.rcd  Mr.  Barry's  tho  best  for 
internal  arrangement  and  Mr.  Street's  for  eleva- 
tion. Tho  award  was  sent,  back  to  them  for  re- 
consideration, hut  they  returned  it,  Maying  they 
ooull  make  no  other.  By  the  terms  of  the 
competition  anv  disimta  that  tiroso  was  to  bo 
referred  to  tho  Attorncy-GcniT.il,  and  that  was 
accordingly  done.  He  decided  that  the  award 
was  invalid,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  com- 
petition. It  happened  that  about  that  time  there 
was  a  competition  for  tho  National  Gillery,  and 
the  same  thing  occurred  there— the  judges  could 
not  say  which  was  the  bssr,  but  they  did  say 
that  Mr.  Barry's  plan  had  the  greatest  architec- 
tural merit.  TXponibat  the  Government  gave  Mr. 
Barry  tho  superintendence  of  tho  Jsational 
Gallery,  ar.d  Mr.  Street  that  of  tho  Law  Courts. 
After  a  short  difcussiou  tho  .-ubject  dropped. 

On  Friday  last  the  Towns'  Drainage  and  Sow- 
rige  Utilisation  Bill  was  re. id  a  eecoud  time  m 
the  House  of  Lords. 


Abont  fifteen  varieties  of  marble  arc  quarried 
in  Italy  ;  the  annual  value  of  that  exported  from 
Carrara  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  miUion  trau08_ 
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THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

MR,  E.  M.  BARRY  is  not  satisfied  ivith 
the  decision  of  the  judges  in  this  matter. 
He  accordingly  writes  to  the  public  newspapers, 
inserts  large  advertisements,  and  petitions  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  this  petition  he  states 
that  the  contract  between  the  Government 
and  the  competitors  prescribed  that  utility  and 
convenient  internal  arrangement  were  to  be 
the  chief  points  to  be  considered,  and  were  to 
be  treated  as  superseding  all  considerations  of 
architectural  effect,  so  that  the  winner  in  the 
competition  should  be  the  architect  wlio  had 
produced  the  best  plan ;  that  the  judges, 
whose  award  was  to  be  final,  had  declared  that 
his  plan  was  the  best,  and  that  two  of  them — 
ilessrs.  Shaw  and  Pownall — had  recorded 
their  opinion  in  a  detailed  report,  awarding 
forty-one  points  of  excellence  to  Mr.  Barry 
and  only  three  to  Mr.  Street.  Mr.  Barry 
concludes  his  petition  by  a  prayer  asking  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  case, 
80  as  to  ensure  a  decision  consistent  with  "the 
interests  of  the  public  service."  Mr.  Lowe, 
who  presented  the  petition,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  for  a  select  committee  on 
the  subject  of  the  petition  of  Mr.  Barry.  If 
this  committee  be  appointed  we  hope  that  its 
duties  will  not  merely  be  confined  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  relative  merits  of  the  re- 
spective plans  of  Messrs.  Street  and  Barry,  or 
the  relative  merits  of  those  gentlemen  as 
architects,  but  that  "  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic service,"  as  Mr.  Barry  puts  it  in  his  peti- 
tion, will  receive  due  consideration.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  history  of  this  competition  will 
show  that  many  an  1  manifest  mistakes  have 
been  committed.  In  fact,  it  would  lie  next 
to  impossible  for  ordinary  mortals  to  conduct 
so  important  an  undertaking  without  making 
mistakes.  Mr.  Barry,  whether  he  is  aware  of 
it  or  not,  is  going  the  right  way  not  only  to 
disturb  the  decision  of  the  Treasury,  but  to 
overturn  the  whole  platform  which  has  been 
erected,  and  there  are  many  who  wish  liim  to 
succeed,  not  that  he  may  become  the  architect 
of  the  new  Law  Courts,  but  that  a  clean  sweep 
should  be  made  of  the  whole  matter  prepara- 
tory to  proceedings  being  commenced  anew. 
Mr.  Barry's  policy  leads  to  this  point  or  no- 
thing. He  must  tee  that  he  cannot  success- 
fully oppose  the  decision  of  the  Government 
without  giving  the  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity for  saying  that  tlie  whole  matter  must 
be  reconsidered.  And  if  it  is  to  be  recon- 
sidered in  the  case  of  the  Law  Courts,  the  de- 
cision on  the  new  National  Gallery  will  meet 
with  a  similar  fate.  What  will  Mr.  Barry 
have  got  by  his  petition  then  ? 


HOUSE   AT  SEVENOAKS,  KENT. 

THIS  house,  of  which  we  give  perspective  and 
filans,  has  been  erected,  under  the  superin- 
teudeuce  of  Mr.  John  Johnaun,  architect,  Moor- 
gate-street,  City,  by  Mr.  D.  Grover,  builder,  on  a 
plot  of  ground  belonging  to  him  in  St.  John'a- 
road,  near  Sevenoaka.  It  is  built  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  a  gentleman  who  receives  a 
limited  number  of  piq;>il3  to  prepare  for  college. 
The  plan  w.is  originally  arranged  to  form  two 
bousetf,  but  as  the  cost  was  considered  too  great, 
the  staircase,  &c.  was  omitted  and  the  pupils'  rooms 
placed  close  to  party  wall.  It  was  also  required 
that  the  pupils'  portion  of  the  house  should  be 
separated,  yet  conveniently  accessible  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  private  portion 
Everything  has  been  considered  in  making  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  party  wall  thoroughly  com- 
plete aa  to  domestic  arrangements,  eo  that  by 
adding  staircase,  &c.  at  any  future  period  on  the 
left  hand  side  another  house  could  be  formed. 
Theee  couaiderationa  have  been  kept  in  view  in 
case  at  the  ex^dration  of  the  jjreseut  leasje  there 
would  be  a  ditJioulty  in  letting  so  large  a  resi- 
dence. 

The  materials  used  in  the  exterior  are  light 
yellow  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  red 
bricks  in  bands  and  arches;  as  the  builder 
had  a  quantity  of  rag  stone  on  hand  the 
basement  walla  were  built  of  that  material,  with 
quoins  of   Bath  stone,     Bstwccn  the  plinth  and 


ground-floor  window  sills  a  broad  band  of  red 
bricks  was  inserted  to  relieve  the  cold  effect  of 
the  rag  walling.  All  the  external  walls  are  built 
hollow  to  prevent  dampness.  The  roof  of  tower 
is  covered  with  lead.  Balconies  are  provided  at 
the  upper  part  cf  tower,  as  some  little  escape  in 
ease  of  fire,  provision  being  made  for  fixing  ropes, 
A:c.,  &c.  The  bay  windows  and  conservatory  are 
of  wood  painted  a  dark  brown.  The  bay  and 
several  oth'T  windows  have  balconies  to  receive 
flowers.  The  entrance  hall  and  staircase  ceilings  are 
of  boarding,  fixed  diagonally,  and  divided  into  bays 
with  moulded  ribs  with  turned  and  carved  pendants. 
I  he  soffitof  stairs  isofV-jointedbo.arding,  the  joists 
of  galleries  show,  and  are  moulded  and  chamfered, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  floor  of  staircase, 
also  the  stairs,  are  stained  and  varnished.  The 
entrance  hall  and  conservatory  are  paved  with 
red  and  buff  tiles,  with  red  and  black  borders 
The  walls  of  entrance  hall  and  staircase  are  dis- 
tempered, with  the  exception  of  about  4ft.  from 
the  floor,  which  is  painted  a  maroon  colour,  a 
small  amount  of  decoration  being  placed  at  the 
junction  with  the  distempering.  The  soffit  en- 
richments to  the  cornices  of  principal  rooms  were 
designed  and  modelled  by  the  architect,  so  that 
they  should  be  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
work.  The  supply  and  service  pines  pass  through 
the  waterclosets  to  the  main  cistern,  and  adjoin 
the  hot-water  pipes  from  kitchen  boiler  to  bath, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  freezing  in  winter. 
The  accommodation  in  the  basement  consists  of 
kitchen,  scullery,  servants'  sitting-room,  large 
cook-house  and  store  cloaets,  larder,  pantry,  wine, 
beer,  coal,  and  wood  cellars,  boot  cleaning  room, 
box-room,  boys'  play-room,  with  water-closets,  &c., 
adjoining. 

REFEREXCES  TO  PLAN.?. 

GROUND    FLOOR. 

A.  Drawing  Room 25ft.  by  16ft. 

B.  Conservatory ilft.  by    Sft. 

C.  Dining  Room IDft.  by  16ft. 

D.  Entrance  Hall 10ft.  by     6ft. 

E.  Principal  Staircase 17ft.  by  ISft. 

F.  Study 14ft.  bv  13ft. 

G.  Pupils' School  Room 19ft.  by  left. 

n.   Pupils'  Dining  Room 19ft.  by  16fl. 

I.    Pupils'  Garden  Entrance 

J.    Lav.itory 

K.  B.ack  Stairs  

L.  Tr.adesmen's  Entrance 

FIRST  FLOOR. 

A.  Best  Bed  Room 18ft.  by  10ft. 

B.  Dressing  Room 12ft.   by     ^ft. 

C.  Bed  Room 19ft.  by  16ft. 

D.  Linen  Closet. 

E.  Principal  Staircase. 

F.  Spare  Bed  Room. 

G.  H.  and  I.  Pupils'  Bed  Rooms. 
J.    Bath  Room. 

K.  Back  Stairs. 

DKTAILS. 

1.  Corbel  to  Balcony,  fii-st  floor  windows. 

2.  do.  do,         ground  iloor  do. 

;J.  MliUion.  Window  Head  and  Cornice,  first  floor. 

4.  Window  Head  and  Cornice,  second  floor. 

5.  Door  and  Arcliitraves,  and  Decoration  to  Walls  of  Stair- 

case. 

6.  Newei  Posts  and  Balusters  to  Principal  Stairs 

♦ 

TENDERS  FOR    THE    WHITEFRIARS 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

OUR  readers  are  aware  that  tenders  have  been 
invited  for  this  work  on  three  separate  occa- 
sions. The  highest  of  the  tenders  is  £344,700, 
the  lowest  £1?.0,500— a  difference  of  £218,200. 

TENDERS  FOR  No.  3  CONTRACT  OF  NORTHERN 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

AKCliKU.  SOLID. 

Originitl  Bpe-     Modined  spe.  Tendfra 

citic^tiou.          cifloation.  opened 

Telidara            TcDders  June  ISt. 

opened  on        opened  on  IStiS. 

Oct  6.  1868    April  17. 1868. 

Hiscock  &  Williams  £344,700  —  — 

Joseph  Tha«kery 320.000  —  — 

Bra-s-sev  &  Co 305,000  £1P3,000  £137. ?00 

Hill&KeddeU   30i,000  232,000  179,000 

William  Webster 268,000  Ui.'j,000  I'JB.MO 

T.  Pearson 265,000  22.5,0110  141,000 

A  W.   Ritson 233,000  22-),J50  — 

Jennings.. —  23.1  OUO  146,649 

George  Fiirness —  236.000  — 

Thomas  Docn-ra  (t  Son..  —  2.7,000  142,000 
Kelk,    Waring   Bros.,    & 

Lucrui —  187.183  127,000 

Eckersley  &  Bayliss —  169,800  159,000 

Thomas  E.  Ridley —  —  173  500 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  on 
Friday,  June  19,  the  tender  of  Mr.  William  Web- 
ster, £126,500,  was  accepted. 


PROPOSED     COURTS     OP     JUSTICE- 
TEMPLE   BAR. 

MR.  STREET  having  been  selected  as  archi- 
tect for  the  new  Courts  of  Justice,  our 
readers  will  not  object  to  see  an  illustration  of 
his  design  for  Temple  Bar,  as  submitted  in  the 
competition  last  year,  and  which  evoked  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criticism  at  the  time.  No 
doubt  the  propriety  of  reerecting  Temple  Bar 
in  any  form  will,  like  many  other  matters  ia 
connection  with  the  said  Courts,  undergo  recon- 
sideration before  the  time  for  its  erection ;  and, 
though  it  forms  a  portion  of  Mr.  Street's  design  on 
paper,  we  doubt  whether  it  will  form  a  portion  of 
the  completed  edifice. 


SCHOOL    OP   ART. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Boston  Are 
School  has  just  been  published,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  attended 
the  different  classes  durin?  the  p,ast  year  was  86, 
6S  in  the  first  session,  and  63  in  the  second.  The 
amount  of  fees  paid  by  them  was  £101  43.  The 
total  income  from  all  sources  for  the  year  was 
£166  15s.  lOd.,  and  the  expenditure  was 
£162  Is.  3d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£4  14s.  7d.  The  committee  "  have  again  to  ex- 
press their  regret  that  the  advantages  of  such  an 
institution  as  a  school  of  art  have  not  been  as  yet 
appreciated  by  the  working  men  and  artisans  of 
this  town  to  any  satisfactory  extent.  At  a  time 
when  so  much  is  being  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  '  Technical  Education '  for  artisans, 
and  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of  our  country  in 
this  respect,  when  compared  with  the  continent, 
the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  to 
embrace  all  available  opportunities  of  supplying 
the  want  is  the  more  to  be  regretted.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that,  independently  of  the  school, 
but  under  the  direction  of  the  art  master,  a  large 
portion  of  the  boys  of  the  town  in  the  various 
schools  are  receiving  the  groundwork  of  a  most 
valuable  technical  education  in  art,  and  with  no 
small  success  ;  and  they  hope,  when  the  required 
subjects  have  been  passed  by  them  in  the 
parochial  schools,  that  the  more  promising  of  the 
pupils  will  be  drafted  into  the  art  school  in  order 
to  complete  their  education."  Durint;  the  past 
year  a  night  class  has  been  opened  at  Louth  by 
the  art  master  (Mr.  V.  Howard),  and  has  been 
recognized  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as 
a  branch  of  the  Boston  school. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The  Archa'ological  Institute  will  hold  ita  annual 
meeting  at  Lancaster  on  July  2S  next.  There 
will  be  excursions  to  Furnees,  Cartuell,  Leveus 
Hall,  Sisergh  Ilall,  Skipton  Castle,  and  Bolton 
Abbey.  A  temporary  museum  will  be  formed  in 
the  Mechanica'  Inatitute. 


The  plans  of  Mr.  Edw.ard  Holmes,  of  Birming- 
ham, for  the  erection  of  cow  lairs,  pig  dormitories, 
and  other  improvements  to  Smithfield  Market, 
Birmingham,  which  were  submitted  in  limited 
competition,  having  been  selected  by  the  Markets 
and  Fairs  Committee  of  the  corporation  of  that 
borough,  were  approved  by  the  Town  Council  at 
their  last  meeting.  The  same  committee  have 
also  selected  a  design  by  the  same  architect  for  a 
new  fish  market,  to  be  erected  on  a  site  opposite  to 
the  market  hall  in  Bell-street  ;  the  report  on  those 
plans  has  been  referred  back  to  the  committee 
with  a  view  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
adaptability  of  a  aite  which  is  considered  more 
suitable  on  account  of  its  approximity  to  the 
Central  Railway  station. 

The  plans  submitted  by  Messrs.  Francis  under 
the  motto  of  "In  Domino  Confido"  in  the  late 
competition  for  anew  church  at  Slough,  have  been 
selected  by  the  committee,  subject  to  the  architects 
being  able  to  satisfy  them  that  it  can  be  executed 
for  the  stipulated  sum  of  £10,000.  We  understand 
that  the  funds  at  present  in  hand  do  not  w.arrant 
the  immediate  commencement  of  the  church,  BO 
that  ample  time  will  be  afforded  during  which  the 
required  test  may  be  applied  to  Messrs.  Francis 
design.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  notice 
of  this  competition  we  placed  the  design  with  the 
motto  "  Triangles  intersecting  "  first.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  the  competition  was  that  ''  the 
committee  purpose  calling  in  a  professional  man 
to  aid  them  in  coming  to  a  just  deciaiou."_  Mr. 
Christian,  of  London,  was  accordingly  called  in  for 
the  purpose,  and  we  are  informed  on  good  autho- 
rity that  he  selected  the  same  design  ,as  we  did  for 
the  first  premium.  The  committee,  however,  dis- 
regarded the  advice  of  their  own  referee,  and 
selected  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Francis. 
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IIXCOLX   DI0CE3AX    ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

THIS  society,  which  has  now  existed  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  held  its  annual  gatherini;  at 
Lincoln  last  week.  On  M'ednesday  morning, 
immediately  after  Divine  service,  the  Kev.  Precen- 
tor Venables,  accompanied  by  the  members  and 
friends,  gave  a  lecture  on  some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting monuments  in  the  cathedral,  including 
those  of  Kemegius,  tirst  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Katherine  Swinford,  Sir  Robert  Burghersh,  Sir 
Nicholas  de  Cantilupe,  Prior  Wymtysshe  of 
Nocton,  Bi.shop  Fleming,  Bishop  Russell,  Bishop 
Longland,  Little  St.  Hugh,  ic. 

The  com[)any  then  adjourned  to  the  County 
Assembly  Rooms,  where  E  Sharpe,  Esq.,  delivered 
a  preliminary  lecture  on  the  "Architectural 
Features  of  the  Cathedral." 

At  the  evening  meeting  held  in  the  County 
jVs-«embly  Rooms  (the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the 
chiir),  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  on 
"The  Polychromy  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,"  and 
another  by  the  \en.  Archdeacon  Trollope,  F.S.A., 
on  "  The  Ermine-street,  or  Great  Roman  Road  of 
Lincolnshire."  We  are  prevented  from  want  of 
apace  from  giving  the  last-named  paper  in  its 
entirety,  and  can  only  show  the  value  of  it  by  a 
few  extracts : — 

"  This  great  work,  constituting  one  of  the  four 
principal  Roman  roads  of  Britain,  may  fairly  vie 
with  any  of  the  other  three,  both  as  to  length  and 
grandeur  of  design.  Its  Roman  name  is  lost,  but 
by  the  Saxons  it  was  termed  Earminga-street,  or 
Eormen-street,  the  terminal  of  which,  derived 
from  the  Roman  stratum,  is  still  represented  by 
the  modern  word  street,  or  road.  Perhaps  the 
term  Earminga  or  Eormen  was  derived  from  the 
name  of  some  British  tribe,  as  W;ctlinga-street 
was  from  Wsetla,  or  from  Eormen,  a  Saxon  deity, 
or  the  same  word  applied  to  anything  vast  or 
noble.  That  portion  of  it  running  from  Castor 
near  Peterborough,  to  the  Humber,  which  I  can 
now  alone  describe,  is  called  by  various  names  in, 
certain  localities,  such  as  the  Forty-foot  or 
Norman-gate,  the  High-dyke,  the  Old-street,  and 
the  Ramper,  but  the  whole  constituted  one  con- 
tinuous road,  still  usually  designated  the  Ermine- 
P  street.  The  Romans  were  certainly  not  the  first 
road  makers  in  Britain,  whence  it  is  quite  possible 
that  part  of  the  great  military  roads  they  con- 
structed followed  the  lines  of  more  ancient  ones  ; 
but  these  Roman  works  so  far  surpassed  .all  th;it 
bad  liefore  existed  as  to  constitute  a  new  era  in 
British  road  making,  which  must  have  been  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  the  natives  of  this  island, 
although  they  perhaps  looked  angrily  upon  them 
as  serving  to  confirm  their  subjugation. 

"  The  structure  of  the  Ermine-street  was  not  so 
elaborate  as  that  enjoined  by  Roman  authorities 
on  this  art,  ft  r  from  a  section  of  it  discovered  in 
the  parish  of  Winterton,  as  carefully  recorded  by 
Mr.  Padley,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  in- 
formation, the  earth  has  been  excavated  to  a 
depth  of  17  inches,  and  then  two  layers  of  rough 
stones  on  edge  slanting  in  an  opposite  direction 
were  laid  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  road, 
which  had  no  central  rise,  nor  was  there  any  trace 
found  of  the  summum  dorsum,  orsurface  pavin". 
The  width  of  this  paved  portion  of  the  road  was 
between  r2ft  and  13ft.,  and  the  ordinary  height 
of  its  embankment  3ft.;  but  some  portions  of  it 
are  considerably  higher.  Of  the  date  of  tLis 
ancient  work  we  have  no  record. 

"  The  Ermine-street,  in  its  entirety,  may  be 
reckoned  to  commence  at  Pevensey  'Auderida,' 
whence  it  ran  to  Chichester  '  Regnum,'  and  Lon- 
don ;  passing  along  Bishopsgate-street,  it  pro- 
ceeded by  Enfield,  Cheshunt,  Ware,  Broughing— 
'Ad  Fin3s,'  Royston,  where  the  Ikenild-street 
crosses  it — Caxton,  Godmanchester  '  Durolipons,' 
Huntingdon,  Stukely,  Sawtry,  Stilton,  to  a  point 
between  Chesterton  and  Atwalton,  or  the  site  of 
the  great  station  of  Durobrivs,  close  to  the  village 
of  Castor,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  This 
■  at  least  in  part  existed   before  the  Ermine-street 

1  was  constructed,  as  demonstrated  by  the   remains 

of  a  Roman  potter's  kiln  found  by  Artis  beneath 
the  bank.  When  made,  the  road  was  carried 
through  the  centre  of  an  entrenched  camp  of  an 
irregular  oblong  form,  now  called  '  the  Castles,' 
or  else  the  camp  was  subsequently  formed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  road. 

"  The  road,  after  leaving  the  above-named  camp, 
and  crossing  the  River  Nene,  divides  that  which 
may  be  termed  an  eastern  branch  of  it,  coming 
nearly  due  north  to  West  Deeping,  Bourn,  Slea- 
ford,  and  Lincoln,  which  I  cannot  now  advert  to  ; 
while  the  main  road  continued  to  run   for   some 


way  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  which  I 
must  confine  my  description.  Passing  Sutton 
'>Vood  on  the  east,  this  road  bisects  the  hamlet  of 
Southoree,  where  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
.iurelius,  Claudius  Gothious.  Magnetius,  and  Con 
st.autine  the  Great  have  been  found,  together 
with  Roman  pottery,  &c.,  chiefly  in  the  pits  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  road.  Next  it  may  be 
traced  in  the  parish  of  Barnack  as  a  wide  tank, 
thus  described  in  '  Gough's  edition  of  Camden, 
V.  '2,  p.  270.'  Here  it  rears  a  high  hedge,  p,ar- 
ticulaily  in  the  little  wood  of  E.arnack,  where  it 
has  a  watch  tower  upon  it.  This  so-called  watch 
tower,  however,  no  longer  exists,  but  a  Roman 
fibula  and  some  urns  were  fotmd  close  to  the 
I'jrmine-street,  at  Barnack,  in  1731  ;  since  which 
many  Roman  coins  have  also  been  picked  up  here, 
and  more  recently  the  torso  of  a  small  male  figure 
cut  in  Bernick  stone  w.a3  dug  up,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Cauon 
.\rgle3.  Hence  the  Ermine-street  rims  by  Walcot 
Hall  and  through  Burghley  Park,  since  its  en- 
largement by  John,  Earl  of  Exeter,  ill  1665,  but 
before  that  time  it  formed  part  of  the  public  road 
between  Stamford  and  Peterborough.  Here  it  is 
now  not  traceable,  because  i's  bank  having  been 
formed  of  gravelly  materials,  was  carted  away  to 
make  walks  about  Burghley  House  ;  '  Bridge's 
Northamptonshire,  vol.  2,  p.  501.'  Next  it  may 
be  detected  crossing  a  branch  of  the  Welland, 
near  Wothorpe  Park  wall,  where  its  bank  is  3ft. 
high  and  20ft.  wide,  whence  it  descends  the  valley 
of  the  Welland,  and  crossing  that  river  at  a  spot 
on  which  Bedcroft  Hall  formerly  stood,  enters 
Lincolnshire,  according  to  Stukeley's  words,  '  with 
broad  elated  crest.'  P.assing  by  the  sites  of  the 
Benedictine  Nunnery  of  St.  Michael's  and  the 
Augustine  Priory,  it  leaves  the  town  of  Stamford 
on  the  east,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  raised  bank, 
called  Greenb.ank,  and  then,  .as  a  turnpike  road, 
reaches  Casterton.  None  of  the  Roman  Itine- 
raries mention  the  existence  of  any  town  or  station 
between  Durobrivre  and  Causennfe,  yet  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  large  camp  at  Casterton,  ten  miles 
north  of  Durobriv.-c,  or  Castor,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  still  remains,  close  to  the 
Ermine-street.  Probably  this  camp,  like  the  one 
below  Castor,  was  made  before  the  road  that  sub- 
sequently passed  by  it.  It  is  situated  in  the  bend 
of  the  River  Gvvash,  which  thus  defended  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  circumference.  Its  area  was 
about  27  acres  in  extent,  and  it  was  p,ob.ably 
wholly  surrounded  by  a  foss  and  v.allum.  [The 
via  is  then  traced  throughout  its  course  to  the 
Humber;  and  the  Archdeacon  points  out  as  he 
proceeds  all  the  sites  where  R  camps  and  stations 
are  known  to  have  been  fixed  during  the  Roman 
occupation  of  this  part  of  England.]  Between 
Ancasterand  a  spot  called  Bayard's  Leap,  where  it 
is  intercepted  by  the  Sleaford  and  Newark  road, 
the  Ermine-street  presents  a  grand  appearance, 
its  well  developed  bank  from  3ft.  to  6ft.  high,  and 
wide  in  proportion,  remaining  in  nearly  as  perfect 
a  condition  as  when  it  was  first  made  by  the 
Romans." 


•WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Thk  first  instalment  of  the  drainage  works  which 
have  for  the  last  eighteen  months  been  in  pro- 
gresa  at  Doaglap,  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  has 
been  completed.  The  portion  finished  consists 
of  a  main  intercepting  sewer  running  along  the 
shore,  and  of  an  outfall  sewer,  which  empties  all 
the  sewage  into  the  bay.  The  cost  of  the  work 
has  been  about  £4,000  ;  but  in  addition  to  this  a 
large  number  of  district  and  subsidiary  sewers 
have  been  formed.  The  engineer  of  the  works  is 
Mr.  G.  W.  Stevenson,  C. E.,  borough  engineer  of 
Halifiix,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  Quine  and 
Kawley,  ofDcuglis. 

On  Monday  Colonel  Sir  Wm.  Denison,  K.C.B., 
Royal  tugmeers  ;  Dr.  Ed.  Frankland,  F.R.S. ; 
and  Mr.  John  Chalmers  Morton,  with  their  se- 
cretary, Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  visited  Bolton.  The 
commissioners  were  met  by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Jas. 
Barlow)  and  the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  after 
explaining  the  obj..  ct  of  their  visit,  proceeded  to 
inspect  the  River  Croat  and  the.aj'rangements  for 
the  sewerage  of  the  town,  as  also  the  present 
and  prospective  water  supply. 

The  town  of  Harrogate  is  to  have  a  com- 
bined system  of  sewerage  and  irrigation  at  a 
cost  of  £7,000.  The  plans  and  specifications 
were  passed  by  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners on  Monday,  and  the  works  ordered  to  be 
advertised.  • 


The  Sanitary  Commissioners  have  very  pro- 
oerly  recommended  the  removal  of  the  Regout'a 
I  ark  barracks  to  a  more  appropriate  site. 


SuKVuig  liittlligciice. 

— *— 

OHTJR0HK8    AND     CHAPELS. 

Hawley  Church,  Hants,  has  been  opened  after 
enlargement.  A  new  chancel  has  been  added 
also  a  south  aislo  and  north  and  south  transept. 
A  handsome  rcredoa  of  Cuen  stone  iidaiil  with 
coloured  cements,  with  shafts  of  green  Connomara 
niarble,  has  been  erected  by  Bell,  Rodfern,  and 
Allen.  The  style  is  thirteenth  century  Gothic 
The  designs  are  by  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  ot  ().vford, 
and  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Goddard  and  Son,  builders,  Mr.  John  Pickering 
being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

On  Tuesday,  tho  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church  was  laid  at  Avon  D  isseti,  Warwickshire 
to  be  budt  on  the  old  site,  tho  old  one  being 
both  unsound  and  unfit  for  public  worship.  The 
new  church  is  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Buokeridso, 
of  Oxford.     The  cost  will  be  for  building  i'2,500. 

A  new  Baptist  Chapel  has  keen  opened  at 
York.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  and  tho 
bnilding  will  seat  700  persons,  at  acost  of  £3,000. 
Mr.  W.  Peachey,  of  Darlington,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  Ifethodist  Chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Monkwearmonth.  The  stylo  is  Gothic,  and  it  is 
built  of  white  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  Tno 
chapel  will  seat  1,000  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,300.  Mr.  Joseph  Potts,  of  Sunderland,  ia  the 
architect. 

On  Friday  last,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  conse- 
crated a  portion  of  the  new  cemetery  at  Bebing- 
ton,  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  There  are  three  chapels 
within  its  precincts  for  the  respective  use  of 
Disssnters  and  members  of  tho  Roman  and 
Anglican  communions.  The  chapels  are  erected 
in  the  Gothic  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  W. 
Hamilton,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  by  itlr.  J. 
Dobson,  contractor,  of  Rock  Ferry. 

The  ancient  church  of  Lutterworth  is  now 
being  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr 
G.  G.  Scott,  R  A.  The  fund  raised,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  exertions  of  the  committee,  that  is  at 
present  available,  will  barely  complete  the  work 
of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle.  An 
earnest  appeal  has  been  made  by  the  minister 
of  the  parish  for  funds  to  enable  the  committee 
to  complete  the  restoration  of  this  old  church, 
which  remains  as  a  monument  to  John  VVioklitfe, 
the  champion  of  tho  Reformation. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
church,  crypt,  mortuary  chapel,  &o.,  to  be 
attached  to  St.  Mary's  Mission  Home  and  Retreat, 
now  in  course  of  ereotion  upon  the  western  slope 
of  Kinnonll  Hill,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
River  Tay,  Scotland,  took  place  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  site  of  tho  Retreat  is  an  elevated 
one,  and,  having  a  front  to  the  west,  commands 
a  splendid  view.  The  Retreat  consists  of  four 
storeys,  and  the  stylo  cf  architecture  is  Early 
English.     Mr.  Uelton  is  the  architect. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Build- 
ing, and  Repairingof  Churches  and  Chapels  held 
at  the  society's  house.  No.  7,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
on  Monday,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  in  the 
chair,  in  addition  to  other  important  business, 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  th?  society  were 
amended,  and  the  repoit  of  tho  sub  committee 
with  reference  to  the  memorial  of  the  London 
Free  and  Open  Church  Association  was  received. 

On  Saturday  last  the  corner  stone  of  a  new 
Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Longwood,  near 
Haddersfield.  The  building  will  be  of  stone,  and 
rather  plain,  the  only  ornament  being  in  front  in 
the  shape  of  pilasters  and  moulded  semicircular 
projections.  The  chapel  will  seat  250,  at  a  cost 
of  about  £l,100.  Mr.  J.  Balmlbrtn,  of  Milns- 
bridge,  is  the  architect. 

On  Saturday  last  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyaii  Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at 
Whalley  Range,  Lancashire.  Too  style  of  the 
building  will  be  thirteenth  century  Gothic,  and 
it  will  seat  750  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £7,300,  in- 
cluding schools  attached  to  the  chapel.  Mr.  J. 
Webster,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Audenahaw,  the  contractor. 
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A  new  terracp,  consisting  of  twenty. five  house?, 
is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Aberystwith,  on 
the  north,  facing  the  sea,  beyond  the  Queen's 
Hotel,  behind  the  new  seawall.  J. P.  Seddon  is 
the  architect. 

A  block  of  model  buildings  for  artisans  is  being 
built  at  Falhamby  the  Bishop  of  London  to  re- 
place a  number  of  dilapidated  small  houses,  on 
the  siiie  of  tho  road,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Bishop's  palace.  Tho  houses  will  accommodate 
twenty-eight  familie?,  each  with  sitting  rooms, 
two  bedrooms,  and  scullery.  The  contract  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  o!  Canton,  near 
Cardiff,  for  £4,400.  J.  P.  Seddon  is  the  archi- 
tect. The  houses  arc  calculated  to  pay  7i  per 
cent.     We  intend  to  publish  the  plans. 

A  block  of  workmen's  cottages  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Dytohley,  Oxfordshire,  for  Lord  Dillon. 
J.  P.  Seddon,  architect. 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  Congregational 
Institute,  Nottingham,  took  place  on  Wednesday 
last  week.  It  is  to  accommodate  from  80  to  100 
students.  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  architect,  prepared 
the  designs.  Messrs.  Bell  and  Wood  executed 
the  stone  work,  and  Messrs.  Stevenson  and 
Weston  the  woodwork.  Mr.  Sutton  has  adopted 
thr  Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  new  fortifications  at  Hurst  Castle,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Solent,   are  nearly  completed. 

A  block  of  new  buildings  lor  the  laboming 
classes  has  just  been  erected  iu  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas,  Oxford,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  Bruton,  architect.  The  block  consists  of 
30  sets  of  dwellings,  each  a  complete  house  in 
itself.  They  are  approached  by  four  staircases, 
and  all  of  them  have  a  sitting-room,  one,  two, 
or  three  bedrooms,  a  scullery,  a  water-closet,  a 
coal  place,  and  a  larder.  They  have  a  distinct 
water  service  unconnected  with  the  closet  supply, 
and  a  s^hafc  runs  from  each  scullery,  into  which 
dust  and  other  refuse  may  be  swept.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  during  his  recent  visit  to  Oxford, 
visited  and  careCully  examined  the  buildings. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  OUB  Readers, — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addres.^ed  to  the  El^ITOR, 
SI,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVE.N'T  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
Office  before  5  o'clock  p  ra.  on  Thursday. 

HOTICE.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  "  SITUATIO.N'S  WANTED,"  Ac,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


Received.— J.  T.— S.  and  W.— R.  and  C.-B.  F.— T.  P. 
— W.  H.  B,— W.  andB.-r;  H.  J.-W.  T.— T-  D.— R.  and 
S.— J.  B.,  jun.,  with  photograph  of  ship. — W.  H.  B. — 
Professor  I.  C.  C— B.  J.  T.— G.  T.  R.— I.  F.— M.  A.— B. 
and  Co.— T.  W.  J. 

E.  S.-With  M.S.  on  "  LincoUi  Cathedral,"  too  late 
for  this  week.     We  go  to  press  every  Thursday  afternoon. 


OTorrcsponkiicf. 


USE  OF  ASPHALTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  article  III.  on  the 
use  of  asphalte  for  roofp,  your  readers  must  be 
warned  that  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  iu 
regard  to  the  article  employed,  for  the  original 
Buhstance,  if  liiluted  with  other  matters,  may  be  de- 
teriorated to  a  very  great  degree.  Acting  on  the  faith 
of  the  name  of  a  well-known  concern,  who  largely 
advertise  their  article,  I  employed  it  over  a  study 
and  library  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  at  Broad- 
lands,  but  it  proved  so  unsound  and  rotten  that 
by  his  lordship's  own  instructions,  founded  upon 
his  official  experience,  1  applied  to  the  Seyssel 
Pyrimont  Company  to  replace  it,  and  we  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  did  their  work,  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
material  and  the  mode  of  laying  it  down.  It  lies 
upon  a  thickness  of  concrete  supported  upon 
wroughtiron  joistssimilarto  Fox  and  Barret's  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  adopted  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  heat  of  the  flat.  In  regard  to  the  incombustibi- 
lity of  asphalte,  I   think  that  requires  rigorous 


examination.  When  in  Switzerland  in  1866  and 
passing  from  Neufchatel  to  Dijon,  I  saw  a  village, 
which  had  just  been  burnt  down,  and  where  the 
flames  had  communicated  from  house  to  house 
and  street  to  street  by  the  foot  pavement  covered 
with  asphalte.  Whether  any  quantity  of  bitumen 
had  been  mixed  with  the  asphalte  iu  undue  pro- 
portion, and  thus  caused  the  conflagration,  I  know 
now,  but  the  fact  of  the  communication  of  the 
fire  by  the  foot  pivement  was  a  matter  of  well- 
known  publicity.— I  am,  &c., 

Th.  L.  Donaldson. 

21,  Upper  Bedford-place,  Russell  square, 
June  20. 

[The  material  noticed  in  the  Professor's  letter 
was  probably  a  gas  tar  composition,  which  is  in- 
flammable. That  which  gives  the  chief  value  to 
Pyrimont  rock  asphalte  is  the  peculiarly  solid 
quality  of  its  bitumen,  and  its  intimate  combina- 
tion with  cvrbonate  of  lime.  The  analysis  of  the 
rock  prov  <  it  to  be  composed  of  bitumen  from 
9  to  10  c-  'it,  the  rem  linder  being  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.  >rhen  made  into  mastic,  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  g  it  issuljstituted  for  a  similar  proportion 
of  the  car  onate  of  lime,  and  only  5  per  cent,  more 
of  the  same  bitumen  is  added.  Thus  manufactured 
it  is  uninflammable,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the 
preponderance  of  the  two  latter  materials  over  and 
above  the  bitumen  that  endows  it  with  this  dis- 
tinguishing property.  The  experiments  referred 
to  in  our  article  III.  fully  bear  out  this  statement. 
For  further  particulars  we  can  refer  our  readers 
to  practical  observations  on  the  cement  of  Seyssel, 
by  F.  W.  Simms,  C.E.,  late  of  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich,  pubh'shed  by  Weale,  of 
Holborn.— Ed.  B.  N.] 


MR.  MOORE'S  DECORATIONS. 

Sir, — Being  well  acquainted  with  the  Queen's 
theatre  and  its  decorations,  I  have  re.id  the  letters 
on  the  sultject  with  much  interest.  I  find  it 
stated  in  Mr.  Moore's  letter  that  certaiu  altera- 
tions, viz.,  altering  the  ceiling,  obliterating  the 
colour  on  the  backs  of  the  boxes,  and  changing 
the  colour  of  the  seats,  had  been  made  without 
his  knowledge.  Now,  reading  Mr.  Phipps'  letter 
carefully  through,  I  cannot  find  that  he  denies 
one  of  these  points.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he 
begins  liy  talking  of  an  "  unequivocal  denial ;" 
but  he  immediately  modifies  this  by  admitting 
the  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  seats,  which  he 
somewhat  evasively  calls  "three  tiers  of  galleries." 
Your  correspondent,  "A  Painter  in  Water  colours," 
has  more  correctly  described  them  as  "  dress 
circle  and  upper  boxes ;"  in  fact,  the  chief  seats 
above  the  floor  of  the  house.  Then,  as  regards 
the  charge  of  obliterating  the  delicate  colour 
which  the  same  correspondent  assures  us  once 
covered  the  backs  of  the  boxes,  Mr.  Phipps  is 
totally  silent.  But  as  regards  the  alterations  in 
the  ceiling,  he  quotes  a  letter,  which  he  does  not 
produce,  but  states  that  he  has  received  from  the 
very  person  who  executed  the  alterations.  Surely 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  and  cer- 
tainly more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom 
in  such  cases,  if  Mr.  Phipps  had  published  this 
letter  instead  of  giving  his  own  account  of  its 
contents ;  but,  according  to  his  own  reading,  what 
is  this  truly  important  piece  of  evidence'?  AVhy, 
simply  a  corroboration  uf  what  Mr.  Moore  said  in 
his  own  letter — that  the  alterations  were  made 
without  his  (Mr.  Moore's)  knowledge  ! 

Mr.  Phipps,  having  thus  confirmed  Mr.  Moore's 
statements,  might  well  have  ended  his  letter  here. 
The  concluding  portion  certainly  contains  some 
ideas  capable  of  discussion,  such  as  whether 
theatre  decoration  really  is  "more  lasting  and 
higher  work  than  simply  easel  pictures  ;"  also, 
the  problem  of  joint  composition  between  the 
architect  and  painter  has,  for  me,  being  an  archi- 
tect, much  interest ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  cjuestion  of  exhibiting,  as  Mr.  Moore's  sugges- 
tions, drawings  which  have  been,  on  his  own  ad- 
mission, so  much  tampered  with  ?  I  cannot  say 
that  the  intention  iu  introducing  fresh  matter  of 
discussion  was  to  shelve  the  original  question,  but 
truly  it  looks  like  it.  But  what  I  have  most  to 
complain  of  in  Mr.  Phipps'  letter  is,  the  general 
tone  of  insinuation  and  use  of  expressions  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  a  casual  reader,  I  have  already 
noticed  the  false  impression  conveyed  by  the  term 
"  three  tiers  of  galleries.''  Such  expressions  as 
"the  young  man,  a  friend  of  i\Jr.  Moore'sj"  who 
carried  out  the  sugge.stions,  "  as  he  now  asserts," 
are  certainly  not  courteous,  and  have  the  effect  of 
implying  a  doubt  of  his  truthfulness.  It  is 
gratifying  to  hear  that  Mr.  Phipps  does,  like  every 
one    else,    deplore    the   utter    want  of  harmony 


between  the  general  decoration  and  Mr.  Moore's 
picture.  The  e.vpressious  used  iu  his  preceding 
sentence  (viz.,  that  artists  must  work  with  the 
architect  who  employs  them)  wuuld  imply  that 
the  blame  in  this  case  rests  with  Mr.  Moore.  Now, 
as  the  existence  of  these  drawings  appears  to 
point  out  that  he  actually  did  suggest  a  system  o. 
decoration  in  harmony  with  his  picture,  I  cannot 
see  the  justice  of  such  an  insinuation. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  apology  is  necessary 
from  me  for  introducing  myself  into  this  discus 
sion.  The  question  is  not  one  simply  between' 
Mr.  Phipps  and  Mr.  Moore,  but  one  in  which  at 
least  every  one  connected  with  this  branch  of  art 
is  interested  and  which  was,  iudeed,  originally 
raised  by  a  third  person  ;  and,  as  an  architect,  I 
should  be  unwilling  that  Mr.  Moore  or  any  other 
artist  should  imagine  that  oU  architects  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  supervise  and  make  altera- 
tions in  works  which  they  have  entrusted  to  them 
to  design.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
theory  that  an  architect  should  claim  the  supervi- 
sion of  such  decoration,  at  any  rate  he  should  be 
a  man  of  undoubted  artistic  ability.  Mr.  Phipps 
thinks  that  a  satisfactory  solution  may  be  arrived 
at  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Moore's  name  ;  I 
doubt  whether  anyone  else  will  see  it  in  that 
light. —  I  am,  &c.,  D. 


Sib, — May  I  beg  you  kindly  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  Mr.  Phipps'  communication  of 
the  15thinst.  ?  Mr.  Phipps  admits  the  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  seat  covers  (for  I  suppose  the 
expression  "  three  tiers  of  galleries "  is  a  profes- 
sional mode  of  describing  the  dress  circle  and  the 
upper  boxes),  hut  thinks  that  to  complain  of  the 
introduction  of  this  discord  is  "  the  veriest  non- 
sense," and  denies  that  the  colour  of  the  seats  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  decorations  of  the  theatre. 
Are  we  to  understand  by  this  that  he  wishes 
frankly  to  confess  that  harmony  of  colour  is  to  him 
a  dead  letter?  Mr.  Phipps'  statement,  that  "a 
young  man "  prepared  the  drawings  under  my 
directions,  partly  at  my  chambers  and  partly  at 
his,  is  incorrect  in  a  very  important  particular,  and 
calculated  to  mislead ;  for  my  supervision  over 
Mr.  Hart  (i.e.,  the  young  man  referred  to)  and 
over  the  drawings  entirely  ceased  when  they  were 
transferred  to  Mr.  Phipps'  office  ;  and  the  changes 
that  were  afterwards  effected  in  the  designs — com- 
plete when  they  left  me — were  not  even  ever 
mentioned  to  me ;  so  that  the  daily  discussions 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Hart,  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Phipps,  came  to  an  absolute  end  before  the  altera- 
tions were  thought  of.  The  publication  of  Mr. 
Hart's  letter  would  have  been  more  desirable  than 
the  vague  description  of  it  that  is  afforded  us. 

What  is  one  to  understand  whea  Mr.  Phipps 
says  that  he  should  never  have  dreamed  of  appro- 
priating a  line  of  the  sketch  to  himself,  and  then 
immediately  after,  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
erase  my  name  from  the  drawing  altogether.  Now, 
as  there  was  certainly  not  a  single  line  or  shad>j 
of  colour  due  to  Mr.  Phipps  in  the  design  as 
originally  completed,  I  am  quite  unable  to  follow 
him  in  his  suggestions. 

Having  got  through  the  part  of  Mr.  Phipps' 
letter  which  purports  to  be  an  answer  to  mine,  I 
will  venture  (as  some  time  has  elapsed  since  my 
statement  appeared  in  answer  to  "A.  Z.")  to  recall 
what  assertions  I  made  in  it,  and  to  point 
out  to  what  extent  Mr.  Phipps  meets  them.  1 
said  iu  my  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.,  "  In  the  draw- 
ing of  the  ceiling,  the  squares  and  the  outer 
belt  of  the  fau  shaped  part  have  been  entirely 
changed.  And  in  the  other  drawing,  although 
no  light  and  shade  is  used  elsewhere,  the  backs  of 
the  boxes  have  been  shaded  so  as  quite  to  oblite- 
rate the  colour  originally  placed  there,  and,  not 
least,  the  seat  covers  have  been  changed  to  a 
colour  that  necessarily  destroys  the  whole  scheme. 
I  have  been  so  little  consulted  with  respect  to 
these  alterations  that  I  was  not  even  aware  of  their 
existence  till  I  saw  the  drawings  the  other  day  at 
the  exhibition."  Now,  Mr.  Phipps,  though  he 
announces  an  unequivocal  denial,  admits  having 
recoloured  the  seat  covers,  is  quite  silent  about 
the  backs  of  the  boxes,  and  makes  a  statement 
about  the  patterns  in  the  ceilings  which,  con- 
fused as  it  is,  will,  I  hope,  be  entirely  disposed  of 
by  Mr.  Hart. 

I  see  no  reason  for  following  Mr.  Phipps  through 
his  general  remarks  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
architect  to  the  painter,  butas  it  rests  with  him  at 
present  to  explain  why  an  architect  has  freely 
altered  an  .artist's  drawings  without  consulting 
the  artist,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  what  pertinence 
he  conceives  in  his  axiom  that  the  aspiring  artist 
"  must,  in  a  measure,  work  with   the  architect." 


JoNE  2(3,  1868. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 
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I  mnst  hpre  observe  that  Mr.  Phipps,  at 
the  time  the  drawings  were  undertaken,  and 
while  they  were  going  on  at  ray  chambers,  did 
not  advance  any  scheme  aa  to  the  decorations,  but 
left  the  matter  entirely  to  me.  Nay,  farther,  that 
he  expressed  his  approval  of  my  design  when 
finished,  and  put  it  into  the  decorators''  hands, 
who  actually  evecuted  a  small  portion.  It  was 
not  till  afterwards,  when  a  third  party  had  stepped 
in  and  objected  to  the  decorations,  that  he  began 
to  express  any  do\ibt  about  carrying  them  out. 
I  may  as  well  mention  here  that  I  did  this  design 
gratuitously  for  Sir.  Phippson  his  telling  me  that  the 
matter  would  have  to  le  left  entirely  to  the  decora 
tors  unless  I  considered  it  worth  my  while  to  under- 
take it  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  the  dccor.a- 
tions  carried  out  in  keeping  with  my  proscenium 
picture.  So  that  an  adequate  idea  may  be  formed 
of  my  recompense  for  making  this  design  when  I 
say  that  Mr.  Phipps  ha.s  never  even  gone 
through  the  form  of  thanking  me,  but  freely 
allowed  himself  the  expression  of  such  insinua- 
tions as  the  one  contained  in  his  letter,  that  I 
took  no  interest  in  the  general  harmony  of  the 
decorations. 

When  Jlr.  Phipps  talks  of  the  want  of  harmony 
in  the  existing  decorations  of  the  Queen's  Theatre 
he  again  appears  to  forget  the  questions  at  issue. 
However,  as  he  has  introduced  the  subject,  I  beg 
to  say  that  if  he  wishes  the  history  of  this  matter 
also  to  be  made  public  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
oblige  h'm. 

Finally,  in  denying  Sir.  Phipps'  italicised  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Hart  is  a  friend  of  mine,  I  wish  it 
t  .  be  understood  that  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
f>'r  the  latter  gentleman,  but  that  my  acquaint- 
ance with  him  is  founded  entirely  on  professional 
or  business  relations,  so  that  the  term  "friend," 
used  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  not  correctly 
applied. — I  am,  &c.,  A.  MoOBE. 

1 7,  Fi'zrovstreet,  Fitzroy-square,  W., 
June  23". 


ETDE  CHUECH. 

Sir, — In  your  remarks  on  the  drawing  in  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  last  week,  you  again 
refer  to  Ryde  Church  competition,  and  state:  — 
"  We  have  been  told  that  the  cost  of  the  selected 
design  for  this  church  at  Ryde  having  proved 
beyond  the  estimate,  it  and  its  author  have  been 
set  aside,  and  that  the  work  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott."  In  justice  to  the 
author  of  that  design  perhaps  you  will  .lUow  him 
a  small  space  t  o  state  what  are  the  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  may  be  aware,  Mr.  Scott  was 
asked  by  the  committee  to  give  them  a  design  for 
the  proposed  church;  he  did  so,  and  obtained 
tenders  for  its  erection,  the  lowest  tender  being 
£15,000.  This  the  committee  thought  too  high, 
and  Mr.  Scott  made  some  alterations,  and  reduced 
it  by  £1,000.  Ultimately  the  committee  set  Mr. 
Scott  aside,  and  advertised  for  designs.  Fifty- 
seven  sets  were,  I  believe,  sent  in,  and  I  will  do  the 
conmiittee  the  justice  to  state  that  they  took  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  arrive  impartially  at  what  they 
considered  the  best  design,  and  mine  was  selected, 
having  doubtless  many  imperfecions — at  least 
you  think  so.  However  that  may  be,  it  was 
selected,  and  I  was  asked  by  the  committee  to 
get  tenders  for  the  erection,  with  the  position  of 
the  tower  altered  and  the  chancel  lengthened. 
Tenders  were  advertised  for  and  a  great  number 
received  ;  therefore,  to  show  you  that  the  design 
and  its  author  have  not  been  set  aside  solely  be- 
cause the  tenders  were  too  high,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing separate  tenders,  mostly  different  men,  but 
men  who  would  undertake  to  do  the  work : — 
£S,2tll  123.  7d.  ;  £S,269  os.  ;  £8,424  5.s.  ;  £8,513  ; 
£8,805  10s.  yd.  ;  £3,857  63.  6d  ;  £9.271  lis.  lOd.  ; 
£9,426  Us.  lOd. ;  £9,807  17s.  5d.  The  competi- 
tion drawings  were  faithfully  worked  out  in 
detail  to  obtain  the  tenders,  quantities,  with 
numerous  lithographed  sheets  of  illustration, 
were  supplied,  so  that  no  contractor  could  be 
deceived.  The  committee  agreed  to  accept  the 
one  £8,857  fis.  6d.,  provided  sureties  were  forth- 
coming for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  These 
were  provided,  the  contract  and  bond  prepared, 
and  submitted  to  the  committee  for  approval. 
Further,  the  clerk  of  works  was  engaged,  the  times 
at  whioh  I  should  visit  the  works,  and  the  amount 
to  be  charged  for  journey  for  travelling  expenses. 
You  will  see,  then,  that  the  reason  you  have  stated 
IS  not  the  reason  why  1  am  set  aside.  What  is  it, 
then  >  You  shall  judge.  When  I  was  in  Ryde 
the  committee  told  me  that  Mr.  Scott  had  been 
employed,  and  had  been  set  aside  for  the  same 
reason  you  state  in  my  case ;  and  that  as  soon  as 


the  advertisement  appeared  be  sent  them  in  his 
account,  £700.  They  inquired  if  this  was  the 
usual  charge,  and  if  Mr.  Scott  coidd  compel  them 
to  pay.  1  answered  in  the  affirmative,  unless, 
under  the  circumstances  narrated,  they  could 
compromise  the  matter  with  him.  Now  I  infer 
that  the  committee  have  not  been  successful  in 
their  negociations  with  Mr.  Scott,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  easier  to  sec  me  aside 
than  a  man  in  Mr.  Scott's  position.  I  do  not 
so  much  find  fault  that  they  have  gone  back  to 
Mr.  Scott.  He  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the 
work  ;  but  the  committee  ought  not  to  have  put 
fifty-seven  competitors  to  the  needless  trouble  and 
expense  of  preparing  elaborate  drawings,  and  then 
pass  them  by. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  Peaiuev. 


LEGAL  TENDERS. 

Sib, — There  was  a  building  advertised  to  be  let 
by  tender,  worded  thus  :  "  Tenders  to  be  de- 
livered on  the  4th.  Any  tender  after  this  date 
will  not  be  accepted."  My  tender  was  the  only 
one  that  was  sent  up  to  the  date.  There  was, 
however,  another  sent  on  the  flth  and  accepted. 
I  want  to  know  if  I  cannot  claim  compensation 
for  my  tender. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Harrogate,  June  23. 


liitertommuniCiitioii. 


QUESTIONS. 

[SOO.]— SEMICIRCULAR  IRON  ROOF.— I  am  design- 
ing a  aemioirciilar  iron  roof  iu  thrive  spans,  and  am  at  a  loss 
fi>r  a  formtUa  to  work  it  out.  The  tranaverae  section  will 
bo  thus  ; — 


Will  you  kindly  help  me  by  stating  my  want  in  yoiir  "  In- 
tercommunication"? Also,  will  you  say  what,  if  any, 
advantage  I  may  derive  by  having  it  in  wood  riba,  lami- 
nated, like  the  riding-school  at  Moscow?-  A  YouNO  Engi- 

SEER. 


[S91.] -WIDENING  AND  DEEPENING  A  STREAM. 
—Can  any  of  your  readers  assist  me  in  the  present  case  ?  I 
want  to  widen  and  deepen  a  stream  for  about  a  furlong  in 
length  I  want  the  extreme  doptli  in  the  middle  to  be 
ift.  Oin..  and  the  breadth  at  bottom  about  lift.  What  kind 
of  cross  section  ought  I  to  give  to  it  ;  and  how  shall  I  make 
the  sides  watertight? — Millkk. 


[S&2.]- GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  ENGLAND. —  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  will  let  me  know  wheiher  the  geo 
logical  survey  of  England  is  rompleted,  and  where  I  c<mM 
obtain  the  maps.  Also  what  towns  are  surveyed  to  tin- 
1-000  scale  ?— Inquirer. 


[S93.]— SPIRIT  LEVEL.— Will  you  allow  me  to  a-sk, 
through  the  medium  of  your  "Intercommunication"  column, 
what  description  of  spirit  level  I  had  better  buy?  Some  of 
my  friends  recommend  the  Y,  some  Gravalt's  dumpy  leve-l, 
and  others  that  of  Iroughton.  I  am  quite  puzzled  by  the 
different  recommendatiomi,  and  do  not  know  which  to  go 
bv.— A  Begis.ser. 


[S04.]— BREAKING  WEIGHT  OF  BOX  GIRDERS.- 
Given  a  box  girder,  as  in  the  cut— breadth,  2ft. ;  dept-h,  5ft 
tluckness  of  plates,  gin.  ;  angle  irons,  Sin.  by  2iln.  by  gin. 


and  clear  span,    (5ft. — what  is  the  breaking  weight  in  tlie 
centre  under  a  tinlformly  distributed  load;— J.  J- 


[S96.]— A  TAPERIKG  ROOF.  Will  you,  or  any  of  your 
correspondents,  bf*  good  enough  to  inform  me  of  the  best 
mode  of  roofing  a  building  which  in  a  length  of  Sift,  tapers 
from  •25it.  Sin.  to  21ft.  Oin..  so  as  to  halve  the  ridge  level? 
An  architect  has  directed  me  to  put  the  back  wall  off  the 
levnl.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  this,  as  both  front  and  back  are 
equally  exposed,  and  each  have  a  range  of  windowa.  — A 
Builder. 


[S9C.] -WATERING  THE  STREETS.  —A  few  months 
ago  it  was  announced  in  the  Building  News  that  several  of 
the  Vestry  Boards  of  London  were  about  to  water  the 
streets  with  a  solution  of  water  and  chloride  of  calcium,  a 
mixture  patented  by  a  Mr.  Cooper.  Any  information  as  to 
how  it  is  auswering,  as  well  aa  the  patentee's  charge  for 
royalty,  would  much  oblige.— II.  R. 


[807-1— ARCS  OF  DIFFERENT  RADII.-Hftvingalong 
piero  of  woo<l,  say  Jin.  square,  I  want  to  form  with  it  arc* 
of  difToreut  radii.     Could  any  of  your  readora  inform  m« 


if  there  is  any  nilo  t)y  which  the  piece  couM   i»o  )«nl  to 
form  a  tnio  curve,  A  A  btiug  the  width  and  B  the  height. 

— HOWKLL. 


rS9S.]-WELL  DIGGING.— Will  any  of  your  i-eadcra 
inform  mo  the  price  per  foot  deep  for  digging  p  well  SOft. 
dtiep  and  4ft.  diameter,  everything  foiuad  ?— A.  B.  C. 

[S9:>  ]  -QUERIES.— Will  anyof  your  subwribers  be  kind 
enough  tt»  t^-U  mo  if  it  is  usual  to  measure  the  poitions 
occupied  by  enrichments  when  giving  the  girth  of  plastvr 
cornice.-*?  and  what  sizM  of  wood  are  tcrujed  plank,  and 
when  does  timber  size  commence  ?  Also,  if  tar  or  asphalto 
will  make  the  joints  of  glaztd  earthenware  pipes  water- 
tight in  exposed  positions,  which  80  frequently  leak  now 
when  bedded  iu  clay  ?— T.  L.  P. 


REPLIES, 

fS:n.]  — WIIITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  The  con- 
ditions attached  to  the  competition  for  the  Wliitworth 
Scholarships  are  as  follow.'; :  — All  caiiilidates  must  be  Eug- 
lisli  subjects,  not  above  twenty-six  years  of  ago,  and  of 
sound  bodily  constitution.  The  examination  will  comprisd 
elementary  and  the  higher  mathematics,  practical  piano 
and  descriptive  geometry,  elementary  mechanics,  and  me- 
chanical and  freeliand  (hawing,  physics,  chemistry,  including 
raetJillurgv.  The  candidate  must  also  have  a  practic^ 
ao  luaintince  with  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  workshops, 
and  have  worked  at  smith's  work,  tu>uiiig,  filing,  and 
fitting,  pattern  making  and  moulding.  It  is  projKJsed  to 
make  the  greatest  uiimber  of  marks  obtainable  in  the 
theoretical  jKirtionof  the  examination  to  etiual  the  greatest 
number  tliat  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  practical  part. — 
Ak  In'tendkd  Candidate. 

[S:il.]  -  The  conditions  depend  entirely  upon  the  various 
load  bodies  to  whom  the  nominations  for  the  £25  exbibi- 
tions  have  been  given.  Some  of  these,  we  believe,  intend 
to  hohl  special  examinations,  othew  not.  The  Society  of 
Arts  will  probaldy  give  the  three  scholarships  entrust«tl  to 
them  to  the  students  who  have  best  diatinguiehed  them- 
selves in  the  society's  own  examinations.  For  more  accu- 
rate informatiou  "  W.  L."  should  apply  to  the  institution 
or  corporation  holding  the  scholarship  forwhlch  he  intenda 
tu  compete. — K. 

[S3S.3-RAMPING  TWIST  AND  JOINTS  IN  STONE 
COPING.-  In  reply  to  *'  Amateur  Foreman,"  I  have  shown 
iu  the  accompanying  diagram,  tigs.  1  and  2.  how  thgy  are 
worked  out  in  two  different  heights,  which  I  thiuk  he  will 
see  clearly  without  any  further  description.  The  figs.  1  1, 
2  2,  »fcc.,    apply  as  iu  the  former  diagram.     To  find   tho 


FIC.I. 


joints  in  stone  coping,  take  C  B,  fig.  3.  Iho  eami  axis  major 
aa  a  radius,  and  E  as  a  centre  ;  describe  the  arc  1  2,  cutting 
the  line  C  B  proluiiged  iu  tlie  poiuti  1  2;  from  the  poiata 
1  •.;  draw  lines  passing  through  the  curve  B  E  at  any  given 


,''C 


point,  M  at  o  ,•  bisect  tlic  angle  h  a  c,  and  the  bisecting  lln» 
a  .i  will  bo  a  normal  perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  any 
given  point,  and  which  will  ba  tb»  joint  lino  of  coping.— 
S.  Lewis. 


[SSr.l-IKSTITUTIOS  OF  SURVEYORS  -This  Inrti- 
tution  is  established  to  secure  the  advancement  and  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  constitutes  the 
profesaion  of  a  Surveyor,  viz. —  the  art  of  determining  the 
value  of  all  descriptions  of  landed  and  house  property^ 
.•uid  of  the  various  iutoresta  therein ;  the  practice  o 
managini!  and  developing  estates  ;  and  the  ocience  of  aa_ 
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measuriDg  and  delineating  the  physical  ffatures  of  the 
earth.  Also  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  to  maintain  and  extend  its  usefulness  lor  the 
public  advantage.  The  Institution  consists  of  three 
classes,  Tiz. — Members,  Associates,  and  Honorary  Members, 
with  a  class  of  Students  attached.  The  following  ai'e  the 
rates  of  contribution  to  the  funds  : — 

.Annual  Subscription.        Admission  Fee 

Student    f  1     1     0  — 

Associate  2    2    0         ...      £3    3     0 

Member    3    3    0        ...        5    5    0 

Au  Associate  may  compound  for  his  annual  subscription 
for  twenty  guineas,  and  a  Member  for  thirty  guineas 
Country  surveyors  may  become  members. — A  5Ii:3IBER. 

[S8S.]— RESISTANCE  OF  STONE  TO  FROST.  —  A 
method  was  practised  iiy  Mr.  Bi'aid,  and  it  is  stated  with 
success,  to  prove  the  above.  It  has,  however,  been  spoken 
slightingly  of  by  some  ;  but  it  is  the  only  method  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  The  pieces  of  stone  to  be  tested 
should  be  sawn  into  cubes  of  about  three  inches.  A  large 
quantity  of  Glauber's  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  then  left  to  cool.  This  solution  should  be  heated  to 
boiling  point  in  a  s.aucepan,  and  in  it  the  pieces  of  stone 
must  be  suspended  for  exactly  lialf  au  hour.  Tliey  are  then 
to  be  removed  .and  hung  up  over  a  vessel  containing  .some 
of  the  above  cold  solution.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours,  if  the  air  is  not  very  d.amp  or  cold,  a  white  etliores- 
cence  will  appear  on  the  stones.  E.ach  piece  must  then  be 
immersed  in  the  liquor  in  the  vessel  beneatli  it  till  the 
crystals  disappear,  and  .again  suspended.  The  dipping 
must  be  repeated  whenever  the  dry  efflorescence  forms. 
According  to  their  tendency  to  exfoliate  by  frost,  the  diflFer- 
eut  stones  will  show  in  about  five  days  alterations  on  the 
edges  and  angles  of  the  cubes.  The  results  may  then  be 
estimated  by  the  weight  of  the  disintegrated  fragments 
compared  with  the  known  weight  of  the  cube  in  its  original 
state,  both  being  t.akeu  equally  dry. — Lapis. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  operatives  of  Liverpool  are  henceforth  to  be  doubly 
armed  for  their  own  protection  ag.ainst  the  combination  of 
the  masters,  by  turning  capitalists  themselves.  An  associa 
tion,  suggested  by  tlie  circumstances  of  the  strike,  has 
just  been  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Co-operative 
Building  Association,  Limited."  The  capital  is  provided  by 
50,000  shares,  of  £1  each,  of  which  2s.  (id.  is  paid  on  appli- 
cation and  2s.  Gd.  on  allotment,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
ject has  been  well  taken  up  by  the  operatives  in  the  build- 
ing trade  generally.  Messrs.  Duncan,  Squarey,  and  Co. 
are  the  solicitors  to  the  association,  and  among  the  pro- 
moter are  Mr.  James  Samuelson  and  Mr.  Joseph  Boult. 
The  association  has  already  undertaken  several  good  con- 
tracts in  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  enter- 
prise is  stated  to  give  i  romise  of  very  good  success,  many 
of  Ae  shares  having  been  readily  taken  up. 


BUILDINa  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

On  Monday  week,  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  H.an- 
ley  Mechanics'  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society  was 
held  at  the  Potteries  Mechanics'  Institution,  Mr.  William 
Stubbs  presiding.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  we 
leam  that  the  society  is  capable  of  paying,  in  adilition  to 
the  ordinary  interest,  a  clear  bonus  of  not  less  than  7  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  investment  shares.  The  current 
amount  of  applications  for  advances  was  state  I  to  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  position  .and 
prospects  of  the  society  were  considered  highly  satisfactory. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Is  Westminster  Abbkv  a  Koyal  Palace. — Mr. 
Poole,  a  maeon,  and  Mr.  Tyler,  a  builder,  ap- 
pear, d  betore  Mr.  Arnold  by  their  counsel  to 
receive  the  judgment  of  thu  court  in  a  Bummons 
taken  out  against  them  by  Mr.  James  ToUey,  dis- 
trict Eurvejor  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Peter,  Westminster,  for  neglecting  and  reius- 
ing  to  give  him  certain  notices  required  under 
the  act.  Mr.  Philbrick  prosecuted  ;  Mr.  Vaughaii 
Richards  appeared  for  the  defendants  nominally, 
bat  in  realty  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster. Mr.  Arnold  taid — The.so  were  two 
sammoD^es  taken  out  by  the  di.slrict  surveyor  of 
the  district  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  John,  and  the  close 
of  the  C'll  egiuto  Church  ot  St.  Peter,  Westmiu- 
ater,  complaining  that  the  defendants,  respec- 
tively the  builders  engaged  in  doing  certain  work 
in  a  building  within  tho  close  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  did  neglect  to 
give  to  the  complainant,  as  such  district  surveyor, 
two  days  before  such  wurk  wa-  commenced,  due 
notice  in  writing,  stating  the  situation,  &c.,  of  the 
buiUing,  &c.,  and  the  particulars  of  tuch  pro- 
posed work,  &c.  These  summonses  were  takc-n 
out  under  the  38th  and  41st  sections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  which  make  it  im- 
perative on  a  builder  to  give  such  a  notice  and 
impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  for  neglect- 
ing to  do  so.  The  building  under  cinsideiation 
is  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  question  is 
whether  that  building  comes  within  the  operation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Tiio  defen- 
dants, or  rather  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the 
Abbey,  who,  in  fact,  resist  tho  application,  con- 
tend that  the  abbey  is,  by  the  Gih  section  of  the 
act,  exempt  from  its  oiierntion,  as  being  either 
"one  of  her  Majesty's  Koyal  Palaces,"  or  a 
"building  employed   for   her   Majesty's  use   or 


service."  The  worthy  magistrate  then  g.ave  a 
lengthened  and  very  interesting  review  of  the  facts, 
and  said  he  felt  bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Westminster  Abbey  was  not  exempt  from  the 
operations  ol  the  Metropolitan  liuildingAct.either 
as  a  Royal  palace,  or  as  a  building  employed  for 
her  Majesty's  use  or  service,  and  consequently 
that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  give  the  notice 
required  by  section  3S,  and  having  failed  to  do 
so  had  incurred  the  penalty  under  section  41  ; 
but  as  the  case  had  been  brought  into  the  court 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  important 
and  curious  question  of  law,  he  considered  that  a 
nominal  penalty  of  Is.  in  each  case  would  be 
sufficient,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  did  not 
make  in  order  as  to  costs.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  under  section  106  a  power  was  given  to  the 
defendants  to  appeal  to  any  of  the  superior  courts 
of  Westminster,  and  they  would,  of  course,  exer- 
cise it  'in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  section  107. 
Mr.  Vaughan  Richards  thanked  Mr.  Arnold  for 
the  attention  he  had  given  tho  matter,  and  on 
behalf  of  tho  Dean  and  Chapter  said  ho  should 
avail  himself  of  the  lOGih  section  to  appeal. 


§m  #ic£  Mk. 


The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Norwich  are  in  a  forward 
state.  Among  other  papers  will  be  read,  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Bead,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Corronce,  M.P., 
on  the  "  Progress  of  Agriculture  and  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Labouring  Classes  ;"  and  by  Sir  W. 
Jones  and  Mr.  Harding,  on  the  "  Drainage  of  the' 
Fens  and  the  state  of  the  Rivers  of  Norfolk." 

The  town  surveyor  of  Northampton  desires  to 
make  known  the  fact  that  the  fourth  crop  of 
Italian  rye  grass  grown  this  season  will  be  cut  in 
a  day  or  two.  Each  crop  has  produced  about 
twelve  tons  to  the  acre.  The  plot  is  generally 
flooded  on  Wednesday,  and  ilr.  Pidcock,  the 
surveyor,  will  give  any  inform.ation  to  anyone 
who  may  visit  the  works  on  that  day. 

A  catastrophe  to  art  has  occurred  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg  iu  Paris.  The  plaster- 
work  of  the  fine  dome  of  the  library,  painted  by 
Fugeue  Delacroix,  has  fallen  down,  .and  broken  to 
pieces.  The  fragments  have  been  carefully 
taken  up  and  conveyed  to  one  of  the  studios  of 
the  Louvre,  where  Count  de  Nieuwerkerke  is 
having  them  placed  together  .ngain. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Kennington,  last  week, 
at  which  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  presided,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Lambeth,  on  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  South  London  market  in  that  locality, 
the  private  bill  for  which  has  passed  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  A  resolution  approving  of  the 
scheme  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hadden,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  market,  seconded  by  ilr.  Thomas 
Connolly,  aud  carried  with  only  one  dissentient. 

A  novel  sale  took  place  at  the  auction  rooms 
of  Mgssrs.  Debenham  and  Storr,  in  Garnck-street, 
on  Monday.  The  rooms  were  hung  round  with 
ecclesiastical  vestments  of  every  description,  and 
of  the  most  costly  character,  'i'here  were  copes, 
stoles,  dalmatics,  albs,  tunicles,  maniples,  chasu- 
bles, cassocks,  berettas,  banners,  and  everything 
else  required  for  carrying  out  in  the  most  com- 
plete stylo  the  various  offices  of  tho  Church.  The 
novelty  of  the  sale  attracted  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  clergy  and  laity,  and  good  prices  were 
realised  for  some  of  the  articles  more  generally 
used. 

The  extensive  premises  occupied  by  the  Lon- 
don (City)  Baths,  Laundries,  and  Dwellings 
Company  (Limited),  situated  in  Golden  lane,  St. 
Luke's,  are  announced  for  sale  by  auction.  This 
extensive  establishment  is  said  to  have  oost  nearly 
£■10,000,  and  was  opened  about  three  j'ears  ago. 
Should  it  be  diverted  from  it.^  present  jihilan* 
thropic  purpose  tho  deprivation  will  bo  severely 
felt  in  the  neighbourhood. 

We  have  received  the  following  : — "  I  think  it  is 
now  about  four  or  five  years  ago  that  I  fiistdicw 
attention  to  Queen  Anne  architecture  and  furni- 
ture, with  the  icsultof  briugingilown  the  curses 
uf  Gothic  indignations  upon  my  head.  To  those 
who  like  myself  believe  thata  square  arched  win- 
dow is  the  want  of  the  age,  it  will  be  a  great  plea- 
sure to  know  that  in  the  new  houses  now  erecting 
in  London,  by  Mr.  P.  Webb,  he  has  developed  a 
distinctly  constructive  square  arched  method  of 
building. — Wabkinoton  Tatlob." 


The  annual  excursion  of  the  Liverpool  Arohi. 
tectural  and  Arohasologioal  Society  will  take 
place  to-morrow.  The  excursionists  will  pro- 
ceed to  Wrexham,  and  theu  visit  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
country. 

Some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  effects  of 
spreading  large  volumes  of  sewage  over  areas  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  populous  places.  Nor- 
wood, with  its  irrigation  area  close  to  the  inhabited 
district,  during  the  thr^  e  years  that  the  system  has 
been  applied  to  the  land  hashad  a  mortality  of  18. 17 
per  1,000  in  1865;  15,13  in  180(5;  and  14  21  in 
1867  ;  while  the  same  area,  inclusive  of  more  dis- 
tant localities,  has  had  during  the  same  period 
the  respective  mortalities  of  21. 20,  20.04,  and 
16.60,  so  that  it  appears  that  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  plant  under  cultivation  the  assimilation  of 
nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the 
elimination  of  large  volumes  of  oxygen  by  the 
plan,  we  have  the  antidote  for  what  might  have 
been  thought  to  prove  baneful  in  its  effects. 

We  see  from  the  audited  accounts  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society 
that  during  the  past  year  £4  4--).  were  spent  in 
students'  prizes,  and  £32  17s.  lOd.,  in  coffee,  &o. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  "  &c."  means,  but  we 
suppose  such  things  as  biscuits  and  bread  and 
butter.  If  the  society,  which  in  other  respects  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  provincial  societies  in 
existence,  would  in  future  spend  a  little  more  in 
"students' prizes,"  and  a  little  less  in  "coffee, 
&c.,"  their  balance  sheet  would  present  a  more 
creditable  appearante. 

We   are   requested   to   say   that   the   circum- 
stance.s  alluded  to  in  our  last  number,  in   refer, 
ence  to  the  new  church  at  Ryde,  are  as  toUows  : 
— Mr.    Scott,   on    the  first  undertaking  of    the  I 
church    more   than   two   years   ago,    had   been] 
appointed  the    architect,  though  some  membera  I 
of  the  committee  had  desired  to    go  to  competi- 1 
tion.        He    had    made   a    design    and   working  I 
drawings,    and   building   tenders    had   been   re- 
ceived, which   being  higher  in  amount  than  the  I 
cummittee  thought  they  could  venture  upon,  the! 
idea   of   competition  was  revived   and  carried.  [ 
Against   this   the  architect  strongly   protested, 
and  has  never  been  settled  with  as  to  his  claims. 
The  committee  having  subsequently   disagreed  ' 
with  the    architect    whom  they  chose   by  com. 
petition,  came  to   the    unanimous  I'esolutiou  to 
ask  Mr.  Scott  to    resume  his  original  position, 
which    he  only  consented  to    do    on    being   as- 
sured that  the  architect  in  question  had  been  for. 
mally  closed  with  before  the  idea  of  returning 
to  him  had  come  under  consideration. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Bolingbroke  Park 
property,  Clapham  Junction,  having  been  en- 
tirely disposed  of,  the  second  took  pl.ice  on  the 
24th  inst.,  at  the  offices  of  the  Conservative 
Laud  Society,  and  a  large  sale  thereof  waa 
eff  cted.  The  competition  for  special  plots  was 
so  great  that  as  high  as  £50  was  paid  for  a 
right  of  choice  to  secure  priority  of  selection. 
Some  notion  ot  the  high  prices  which  subu'  ban 
freehold  land  will  fetch  near  a  railway  station  is 
afforded,  when  it  is  stated  that  tho  113  plots 
sold  at  the  fli  St  allotment  ranged  in  price  from 
£58  up  to  £1,000  per  plot,  and  plots  on  the 
second  portion  were  sold  from  £53  up  to  £410 
each. 

The  vestry  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square, 
has  at  length  determined  to  have  a  re-valua- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  property  iu  the 
parish  made  ft  r  the  purposes  of  the  Poor 
Rate,  in  accordance  with  the  act  6  and  7 
William  IV.,  cap.  96,  and  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of 
3,  Whitehall-place,  has  been  appointed  to  make 
the  same  in  time  for  tho  next  rate.  This  is  the 
largest  and  most  vpealthy  of  London  parishes, 
and  it  has  not  been  valued  throughout  for  many 
years. 

Baron  Haussman,  Prefect  of  Paris,  has  issued 
his  report  on  the  financial  situation  of  the  city. 
The  report  admits  that  since  1853,  when  Hauss- 
mau  became  King  ol'  Paris,  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,865,770,0861.  (£74,603,803)  has  beeu  spent  in 
demolishing  houses  and  building  new  streets  on 
their  sites,  aud  that  only  l,399,994,S90f.  have 
been  paid,  so  that  there  remain  duo  465,775,196f. 
(£18,635,200). 

On  Wednesday  the  excavations  at  the  Empo- 
rium Romanum  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
brought  to  light  a  noble  archiEolojiioal  and  his- 
toric relic,  in  the  sh.ipe  of  an  enormous  block  ot 
Carrara  marble,  measuring  685  cubic  metres, 
and  bearing  a  long  inscription.  The  block  Vfas 
uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the  Senator  of  Rome 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  persons. 
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The  excavations  which  are  being  carried  on  at 
Pompeii  hare  brought  to  light  two  (resco  por- 
traits situated  under  a  portico  of  tlie  Via 
Stttbinn.  It  is  believed  they  represented  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  The  man 
wears  a  magistrate's  toga;  the  w.:man  is  in  the 
attitude  of  a  person  reflecting  about  what  she  is 
to  write;  for  she  has  a  stile  in  her  right  hand, 
and  is  about  to  carry  it  to  her  lips,  while  in  her 
left  she  holds  writing  tablets.  Both  these  por- 
traits are  well  executed. 

The  Jlarquis  of  Townshend  has  presented  a 
bill  before  the  House  of  Lords  to  amend  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts.  The  bill, 
which  is  confined  to  one  clause,  simply  proposes 
that  every  vestry  or  district  board  shall  provide 
and  maintain  sutlicient  and  proper  steam  or  horse 
rollers  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  every  street 
in  which  broken  granite  or  fliut  has  been  laid 
for  the  making  or  repairing  of  the  carriage  way. 

Yesterday,    to-day,    and    fo-moirow  a  fela  is 

held   at   the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent's 

■  irk,  in  aid  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Female 

liool  of  Art,  which,  under  the  management  of 
iliss  Louisa  Gann,  has  long  maintained  a  very 
Rood  position  among  the  art  schools  of  Loudon. 
Wo  trust  that  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  combined  attractions  of  the  gardens  and  the 
bazaar  will  secure  a  large  attendance,  and  a 
bandsoTue  result  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 


|)atfirts  for  |ubnitioirs 

CO.VNECTEU   WITH     THE     BUILDING     TRADE. 


(240    H.    HEATHFIELD.        Ijiprovements     in     Ma- 

■  HIN'EKV    KOK  THE    .MaNVF.ICTCKE  OF  CCT  NaILS.      (A  COIU- 

mimication.)     Uat«d  November  15,  18(57. 

This  injproved  mechanism  coosistd,  essentially,  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  having  guides  through  which  the    nail 

ae  or  strip  passes,  the  saitl  liollow  cylinder  beiug  carried 
-I  table,   or   rest,    or  slide,   and   having  a  reciprocating 

Kiry  motion  communicated  to  it  (which  motion  is  com- 
municated to  the  naU  plate  or  strip)  substantially  in  the 
ways  described  and  illustrated.  Second,  the  invention 
consists  in  the  combinatioa  with,  or  the  adaptation  to,  the 
said  turning  over  mechanism,  of  mechanism  for  feeding  or 
adv.iuciijg  the  naU  plate  or  strip  tothecutter,  substimtiallv 
in  the  manner  described.— Patent  completed. 

■'■00    W.  BLUXDELL.    Improvemknts  in  Cowls  or 

>RDS  FOR  ChimXEV,  and  OTHER  UKE  Pt'EPOSES.  Dated 
\  timber  21,  1867. 

1  he  primary  object  of  this  iuventiou  is  so  to  construct 

.1  Is  or  guai-ds  as  to  prevent  all  draught  down  the  chim- 
.;s  or  shafts  to  which  they  are  applied.  T]ie  invention 
iu:uuly  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  conical  cap,  whicli 
no  matter  how  frequently  the  wind  changes,  always  pro- 
tects the  chimney  or  shaft  on  the  windward  side,  but  allows 
free  IKissage  for  the  ^moke  on  the  leeward  side  The  conical 
cap  is  fitted  or  balanced  on  a  spherical  bearing  or  point  ball 
and  socket  or  other  suitable  joint  on  the  top  of  a  vertical 
rod  carried  up  from  the  centre  of  a  crossbar  or  frame  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  chimney  or  shaft,  and  the  length  of 
this  r«d,  and  the  size  of  the  cap,  are  so  proportioned  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  cap  comes  on  the  windward  side  below 
the  Icvfl  of  the  top  of  the  chimney  when  acted  on  by  the 
wind.  The  cap  being  balanced  on  the  top  of  the  rod  the 
side  of  the  cap  acted  upon  by  the  wind  is  forced  against  the 
Mde  of  the  chimney,  thereby  preventing  the  wind  getting 
down  the  chimney,  or  by  the  pressure  of  its  velocity  hin- 
dering rapid  discbarge  from  the  orifice  of  the  chiinnev 
whUe  the  opposite  side  of  the  cap  at  the  same  time  rises 
leaving  an  ample  opening  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  for 
the  egress  of  smoke.— Patent  completed. 

3805  H  .lAMES  and  E,  DKEWETT.  Improvements 
IX  ttiTERCLosBTS     U.ated  November  21,  1,807. 

lu  waterclosets  as  at  present  constructed,  the  pan  is 
nectssardy  open  at  the  top  when  the  valve  at  the  bottom 
o.  the  pan  IS  open,  and,  consequently,  an  escape  of  foul 
air  results  from  the  opening  of  the  valve.  Now  according 
to  tins  invention  the  patentees  airange  the  handle  by 
which  the  valve  of  the  pan  is  opened,  at  one  side  of 'the 
cloBct,  so  that  It  can  be  acted  on  when  the  fl.ap  or  lid  which 
closes  the  pan  IS  shut  down  air-tight,  and  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  any  foul  gases.  In  order  that  the  tl.ipH 
M  lids  may  close  perfectly  air-tight,  an  india-rubber 
sratiag  13  provided  Also,  according  to  the  invention, 
immediately  under  the  seat  of  the  closet,  and  flttins;  clo^eW 
to  It,  and  around  the  pan,  they  arrange  a  trough  for  con 
tauiing  dismfecting  material,  which  at  once  deodorises 
any  gases  which  may  issue  from  the  pan  on  the  opening  of 
the  valve.  Also  they  ventilate  this  trough,  which,  when 
the  flap  or  hd  is  shut,  forms  an  enclosed  chamller  bv 
meam  of  inlet  and  outlet  air  pipes,  one  or  both  of  whicii 
maybe  fitted  with  val.es  in  connection  with  the  flap  or 
Ud,  so  that  when  the  dap  or  lid  is  open,  .-.nd  the  closet  in 
MM,  the  airpipe  or  pipes  may  be  closed,  but,  when  the 
aap  or  lid  IS  shut  down,  the  air-valve  or  valves  are  open  to 
ensure  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  enclosed  chamber 
around  the  pan.— Patent  completed. 

■XiXl  A.  MUNEO.  Improvements  in  Boeing  or  Cct- 
.i.v,:  Kocics,  SroNE.'i,  &c.     Dated  November  22,  1867 

Ihis  invention  relates  to  an  improved  tool  to  he  used  for 
enttmg  rocks  or  other  similar  substances  in  mining  and 
engineering  operations,  and  in  hewing  or  cutting  stone  f  ■ 
DUUdujg  and  other  sti-uctmal  purposes,  and  it  consi.sts  i 
tlie  application  of  chilled  cast  iron,  or  iron  compound, 
with  other  substances  as  the  material  of  which  the  too! 
themselves  are  made.  The  tool  consist  of  flat  discs,  with 
ine  edge  beveUed,  or  of  a  bell-mouth  shape,  so  that  a 
•narpor  cutting  side  is  left  all  round  them  ;  the  tools  are 
reiajnetl  m  holders  flied  to  the  boring  head  of  a  boring 
or cuttmg  machine,  and  they  are  manufactiu-ed  by  run- 
■nng  cast  u-on  into  properly  shaped  OriUa  in  the  ordinary 


manner  In  place  of  forming  the  tools  of  a  disc  shape, 
they  may  be  made  oblong  with  round  or  somicirctUar  ends! 
They  may  also  lie  made  of  an  elliptical,  angular,  or  otliei 
form,  a  dovetiul  or  other  shaped  ^irojcctiou  being  formed 
on  the  back  for  rotainiug  them  in  tlio  holder. — Patent 
completed. 

3.S10  W.  BOULTON.  An  Improved  SIethod  of  Trans- 
MiTTisG  Motive  Power  to  Potters'  Wheels,  Latiie.s, 

AND  OTHER  SIMILAR  MACHINERY  FOR  THE  JIaNUFACTDRE  3F 

Pottery.     Dated  November  23,  1S07. 

This  invention  consists,  principally,  in  an  endless  t)and 
(made  of  co*tou,  hemp,  India  rubber,  or  any  other  suitable 
inateri.al),  to  be  driven  from  a  grooved  or  other  pulley  in 
either  a  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique  position,  as  may 
be  bast  suited  for  the  m.achine  t<»  be  driven,  and  to  bo 
direct-acting  without  the  .aid  of  discs  or  long  shafting,  and 
to  have  a  nuniber  of  pottera'  wheels,  lathes,  jiggers,  or 
other  machines  in  connection  with  the  making  of  iwttery 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  so  that  the  speed  of  any  or 
all  of  them  can  be  varied  .at  pleasure,  or  reversed,  and.  in 
oi^der  tti  acconiplisli  this,  the  patentee  takes  the  belt  from 
the  fii*st  driving  pulley  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
and  p.a-sses  it  near  t<i  a  grooved  pulley  in  connection  with 
the  machine  to  be  driven.  He  then  fi.xcs  a  small  friction 
pulley  attached  to  a  lever  or  treadle,  or  any  other  conve- 
nient appliance,  and,  when  the  machine  is  required  to 
move  or  revolve,  the  friction  pulley  is  cavwed  to  .bring  the 
belt  in  contact  with  the  driving  pulley,  and.  when  the 
speed  is  required  U>  be  reduced,  the  tielt  is  partially  re- 
moved from  the  driving  pulley  in  order  to  allow  a  little 
slipping,  or  a  hand  wheel  or  brake  may  be  attached,  in 
order  to  vary  the  speed,  or  the  belt  may  be  removed  to 
another  pulley  of  a  larger  size  by  a  lever,  treadle,  or  other 
convenient  arrangement.  If  the  motion  is  rejuired  t*^  bo 
reversed  he  moves  the  belt  to  the  contrary  side  of  the 
pulley,  or  brings  the  return  belt  in  contact  with  another 
pulley  on  the  same  shaft  or  spindle.  By  this  means  the 
reversed  motion  can  be  varied  in  speed  according  to  the 
size  of  the  second  pulley.  In  order  to  keep  the  belt  at  an 
uniform  tension  he  introduces  a  balance  or  tightening 
weight  that  will  move  with  the  variation  of  the  belt.— 
Patent  completed. 


Crabe  lletos. 


TENDERS. 
Bracklev.— For  buildiiiEr  a  new  Parsonage  House,  for 

the  Rev.  L.  H.  Thicknesse.  ^  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Tanner: — 

Dover    £3240     0  0 

Baker    3227    0  0 

Franklin 3165     0  9 

Kimberley   3000     0  0 

Davis     2995     0  0 

Hedges 2991  10  0 

Selby     2976     0  0 

Orchard    2897    0  0 

Claridge    2896    0  0 

Brighton.— For  alterations  and  new  front  at  No.  41, 
■Western-road.     Mr.  Tuppen,  architect : — 

inscombe  and  Newnham £485 

Lockyer 435 

Bruton    3/5 

Kemp  (accepted) 354 

EssES- — For  building  St.  Mary's  Church,  Mistley,  Essex. 

Messrs.   "Wadmore  and  Baker,  architects.       Quantities  by 

Messrs.  Goodman  and  Viuall ;  — 

Cost  of  Additional 

Church,  for  Spire. 

Runnacles,  Halatead,  Essex  £5809  ...  £1258 

Mansfield  and  Price,  Loudon 5C20  ...  850 

Patmanand  Fotberiugham,  London    5550  ...  850 

Dove  Brothers,  London   5500  ...  820 

E.  Gibbons,  Ipswich .5300  ...  1040 

G.  Myers  and  Sous,  London 5250  ..,  785 

Grimes,  Colchester 5269  ...  105(3 

Saunders  aud  Son,  Dedham,  Essex.     4950  ...  970 

Luff".  Ipswich  4361  ...  1028 

Hawkins,  Monk's  Eleigh,    Essex   ...     4367  ...  789 

HoUand,  Sudbury,  Suffolk 4322  ...  789 

Havward's  Hrath.  —  For  erecting  house,  officer,  and 
stable  at  Hayward's  Heath,  for  Mr.  Thos,  Bannister.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  Henry  W.  Broadbridge: — 

House.  Stables.  TotsU. 

Rowland  and  Aldridge .  £1190     ...    £415     0     ...    £1605     0 

Hall 1170    ...       415     0    ...       1585     0 

Fuller  and  Longley 1120     ...       405     0     ...       1525     0 

Stanbridge 1090    ...       3S0  10     ...       1470  10 

Godamark   3090     ...       370    0     ...       1460    0 

Punnett  1095     ...       290    0     ...       1385     0 

KiLBURy.-  For  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  Kil- 
biim.  Quantities  supplied.  Jolin  Taixing,  ai"chitect,  69, 
B;i5inghaU -street,  E.C.  : — 

Browne  and  Robinson  ,  £7385 

Myers  and  Sons  7116 

Dove  Brothers C875 

Hill  and  Sous 6721 

Nuttand  Co 6630 

Higgs 6333 

Bracherand  Son    6304 

KUby 6^73 

Mann 6235 

F.  Saunders 5980 

Bishop  5975 

Leeds. — For  the  erection  of  the  New  OfBcea  at  the 
County  Court.     Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  architect  :— 

Garland  and  Son    £5197    0  0 

Whiteley  5140    0  0 

Pounder    5100    0  0 

Thorp    5099  15  0 

Johnson    5087     0  0 

Huddleston      4853    0  0 

Robinson  and  Marshall    4740     0  0 

Boothmanand  Bioomhead 4710    0  0 

Nicholson  and  Son    4550    0  0 

London, — For  Works  at  St.  Marylebone  Almshonses.  C. 
Eales,  architect : — 

Mitcbeoer £300    0    0 

Clark  and  Mannoch 297    0    0 

Shaw  231    0    0 

Harris 220  15    0 


London.— For  erection  of  premiiea,  Plough-court,  Lorn- 
bard  street.  J.  Ebenezer  Saunders,  architect.  Quantitt«e 
supplied  by  Mo^sra.  Osboru  and  Russell  :— 

Extrm  for  c«Ujura 
,  .. . ,  In  (rout, 

Little  £6S3S    ...     £327 

Lawrence  and  Sous 0262     ...         334 

Gammon  and  Sons  6137    '.'.'.        403 

AVobb  and  Sons 50S0     ...         3-)0 

Myewjti'd  Sons 5976     ...        305 

liONDON.— For  relinildiug  No.  I.  Wood  street.  Cheapaide, 
R.C.,  With  Portland  stone  front.  Herbort  Ford,  architect. 
Quantities  auppliid  by  Messrs.  Hovendeu  and  Heath  :— 

Webb  ;iiid  f^ins  £3743 

Lawrence  and  Sons    3732 

Ashby  and  ^^ona 3732 

Myers  and  Sons 3712 

Browne  and  Kobinson 3687 

Henshaw 357^ 

Couder 3599 

Piper  and  Wheeler    3365 

Pritchard 3313 

Bni-^s  (.iccepted) 3274 

Pen(;e.— For  new  hotel  and  four  houses  adjoining,  at 
Pange,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  M'Calla,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties nimiMhed  by  Messrs.  Leaning  and  Nicoll,  1,  GuUdhall 
Chambers,  E.C.  :— 

Fish    £5526 

Lidbetter 5045 

Ellingham    4681 

Little 4658 

Browne  and  Robinson  4578 

Killby 4493 

King  and  Soni 4350 

WiLMsLow  (Cheshire.)— For  Parish  Schools.  Medland 
and  Taylor,  architects.     Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Brcary  : — 

Thompson     £2146 

Robinson  and  Son    2000 

Hawe     1995 

Warham  1908 

Lane i960 

WiTHiNGTON  (Lancashire). — For  enlargement  of  Withing- 
ton  Parish  Schools.  Medland  and  Taylor,  architects:  — 

Hoyhmd    £812  10 

Clark, 785     0 

Dawes    778     0 

Damborough  738    0 

Woolwich.  —  For  alterations,  additional  offices,  Ac,  to 
Townhall,  Woolwich : — 

Vickery £197     0 

Lorrigau   175     0 

Williams  ]52  19 

Bloom    150    0 

Woodford 138    0 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mor 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham, 
Wilts.— [Ad  VT.  I 


COMPETITIONS. 

Abergavenny.  Monmouthshire.— Jidy  7.  Desigiis,  plans, 
<fcc. ,  new  townhall.  corn  exchange  offices;  also  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  general  market  place  and  erection  of  public 
slaughter  ho'ises.  Premiums,  £50,  £20,  and  £10.  J.  T. 
Rutherford,  clerk  to  company. 

Hektford  Cottaoe  Prize  Competition. — September 
]. — Design  for  model  cottiiges  for  agricultural  labourers. 
Piemium  £:0.  R.  Dimsdale,  Esi.,  M.P.,  9,  Queen-square, 
Westminster. 

India  Office. — Forty  appointments  in  Engineer  estab- 
lishment  of  India,  open  to  competition  in  J\Uy  next.  Ap- 
plication to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  India 
Office,  S  W, 

Liverpool.— July  1.  -  Plans  for  the  conversion  of  pro- 
perty in  Redcross-street,  Strand -street,  &c.  Griffith  Davies, 
Esq.,  manager  and  secretary,  Liverpool  Financial  Associa- 
tion (Limited),  32,  Castle  street. 

Liverpool. —  July  21. — For  plans  and  specifications  for 
erection  of  new  hospital  on  the  site  of  present  Everton 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases.  Mr,  .L  J.  Still,  17,  Water- 
street. 

Scarborough,  Yorkshire. — Designs,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates for  new  pier,  Premiums,  £50aud£30-  W.  E,  Woodall, 
secretary  to  Commissioners,  Queen  street,  Scarborough. 

St.  Marylebone. — July  7. — For  particulars  or  informa- 
tion of  any  site  suitable  for  public  baths  and  w&shhouBca. 
Mr.  Foot,  clerk  to  the  commissioners. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR   E: 
ESTIMATES. 


ILDING 


Alder.'^hot.  — July  11. — For  painting,  pn}ier  h.inging, 
&c  ,  at  Cavalry  Barracks.  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Aldor- 
shot. 

Belfast.— June  28. — For  a  turret  clock.  J.  Guthrie, 
tow-n  clerk,  Townhall. 

Bromfield  (Sheffield). — July  14. — For  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  3Iark.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect, 
21,  Park  square,  Leeds. 

War  ■  Department. — Netlej ,  Southampton. — For  ex- 
ternal paintinjf,  colouring,  iic.  W.  C.  Hadden,  Colonel- 
Commanding,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Portsmouth. 

Carmarthen.— June  :iO.  -  For  building  .St.  Peter's  School 
Church.     Rev.  Latimer  Jones,  Vicarage. 

For  completing  a  gap  in  a  wall  about  10,000  yard*. 
Johnson  and  Raper,  solicitors,  Chichester. 

Anc;le.sev  Union. —July  6. — For  the  erection  of  new 
workhouse,  infirmaries,  &c.  Plans,  &c.,  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas 
Menai  Bridge. 

Blackhe.\th. — For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached 
villas  at  the  Manorway.  Mr.  Moreing,  11,  Carlton  street, 
Waterloo-place. 

Stogursey,  NFJOi  Bridgewatkr. — June  29. — For  the 
erection  of  a  vicarage  house.  Mr.  J.  Norton,  architect,  24, 
Old  Bond-street,  W. 
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Bbomley-by-bow.  —  July  10. — For  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  in  Devon's-road.  Messrs.  Hoveudeu  and  Heath, 
ISl,  Bishopsgate  street  Without. 

June  30.— For  the  erection  of  a  country  residence.  J.  P. 
Spencer,  architect,  Wantage. 

Hl-rstpierpoint.  Sussex  —July  7. — For  the  erection  of 
national  schools.  Mes>rs.  Goulty  and  Gibbins.  architects, 
12,  Union  street,  Ship-street,  Brighton,  and  40,  Torriugton 
square.  Loudon 

MEn-ROF^:)LiTAX  Board  of  Works.— Jnly  4.— For  drain- 
ing, forming  paths,  mounds,  Ac,  in  Finsbury  Park.  J. 
Pollard,  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Works,  Spring  Gardens. 

Aston  Usion". — For  erection  of  new  woikhouse  at  Er- 
dington.  Mr.  G.  Thomason.  architect,  AVellington  cham- 
bers, Bennett's  hill,  Birmiuthani. 

Hereford. — July  11. — For  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
St.  Andrew's  Church.  Architect,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  35,  Moor- 
gate  street,  E.C. 

Xewcastle-onTyne.  — June  20. — For  erection  of  a  new 
drill  ahed.     Thomas  Oliver,    F  R  IB.  A.,  architect. 

Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.— August  1.— For  supplying 
and  depositing  diy  rubbish  or  dredger  stuff  on  ihe  fore- 
Bhore.     Inspector  of  Works.  Royal  Arsenal. 

Brighton. — For  the  erection  of  married  soldiers'  quar- 
ters and  boundary  wall.  J.  S  Robertson,  Royal  Engineers' 
office. 

St.  Luke.  Middlesex.— June  30.— For  the  jobbing  work 
of  the  parish,  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Hayne,  Vestry  Hall, 
City-road. 

June  oO.— For  the  construction  of  new  brick  and  pipe 
aewers.     J.  Douglas,  10,  New-end,  Hampstead, 

For  the  erection  of  four  ron  and  brick,  and  two  brick 
bridges.     J.  B.  Badock,  7,  Staple-inn. 

Leeds. — July  11. — For  the  construction  of  offices  at  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  Central  Station.  H.  Morgan,  Esq., 
London-road  station,  Manchester. 

St.  Albans. — July  1,  — For  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's 
church.     Mr.  T.  Hill,  14,  Bedford  row. 

Mebton  Separate  Drainage  District. — July  6. — For 
the  execution  of  about  550  yards  of  outfall  sewer.  Mr.  3. 
Latham,  6,  Westminster-chaiubers,  Victoria  street. 

July  S. — For  the  erection  of  about  1,200  feet  of  enclosure 
walls,  iron  gates,  &c.,  at  Hampstead.  W.  F.  Jebb,  37, 
Norfolk- street,  Straud. 

Twickenham. — July  10,— For  removal  of  dust,  ashes,  and 
other  refuse.  Svureyor,  Local  Board  of  Health,  Twicken- 
ham. 

Northampton. — July  1.  — For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling 
house.  Messrs.  Godwin  and  Crisp,  197,  Albany- street, 
Regent's  park. 

Brighton.  —  July  9.  —  For  the  erection  of  two  new 
groynes,  itc  ,  in  front  of  the  Marine  Parade.  Mr.  P.  0. 
Lockwood,  TownhaU. 

City  of  Pest. — July  31. — For  excavating  trenches,  lay- 
ing the  pipes,  and  making  them  entirely  watertight.  Hen 
Moritz  von  Szentkiralvi,  Ober  Burgermeister,  President, 
City  Waterworks  Comr'auy,  Pest. 

DaKlaston. — July  3rd. — For  the  erection  of  new  schools, 
in  connection  with  the  Parish  Church.  James  Slater,  Hon. 
Sec.  to  the  Committee. 

Stourbridge.— July  IGth.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  at  Stamber  Mill,  near  Stourbridge.  Thomas  Smith, 
architect,  the  Mount,  Stourbridge. 

War  Departmf.n-t. — For  painting,  Ac,  at  Pimlico, 
Millbank,  and  other  places  in  London.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
E.  B.  Ewart,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  St.  James-street, 
Buckingham-gate. 

Cheshire  New  County  AsYLUM~July  27.  — For  the 
erection  of  Cheshire  New  County  Asylum.  R.  Griffiths, 
architect,  3,  Martin  street,  Staflbrd. 


BANKBUPI8. 


TO  SURRENDER  IN   BASINOHALL-STREET. 

Henrj'  Colton,  Stratford,  Essex,  carpenter,  July  9.  at  U 
—John  Evans,  York-street,  Barking-road,  builder,  July  15. 
at  12— John  William  Sandera  and  Willi.im  Alfred 
Sanders,  Guildford  street,  Gray's  Inn-road,  l*uilders,  July 
6,  at  U— Thomas  M'Mahon,  Sidney  placid,  Notting  Hill, 
builder,  July  1,  at 2— William  Munro,  South  Sea  House, 
City,  railway  contractor,  July  6. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

William  Evans,  Llandudno,  builder,  July  6,  at  12— 
Griffith  Griffiths,  Llandudno,  builder,  July  G,  at  la- 
Albert  James  Hart,  Thorriiigton,  E^sei,  carpenter,  July 
4,  at  12— David  Higginbotham,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
plumber.  July  7,  at  9.15— Edmund  Hughes,  Bedwardine, 
Worcestershire,  builder,  July  S,  at  12— Frederick  Wood- 
ward, Swindon,  Wilts,  builder,  July  4,  at  11— Henry 
Sp  nk,  Swineshead,  Lincolnshire,  builder,  July  1,  at  10— 
William  Thompson,  Dai-lington,    sawyer,  July  3,  at  10. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS   FOR  LAST   EXAMINATION. 

July  16,  H.  J.  Barnei,  Little  Chester-street,  Pimlico, 
builder— July  16,  G.  H.  Rea<l,  Old  Kent  road,  jobbing 
builder— July  13,  J.  Eve,  Maidst,one,  builder— July  IK,  G 
Newton.  Notting-Hill,  builder- July  20.  J.  J.  Sibl«y,  York- 
grove,  Peckham,  surveyor— July  2.^,  T.  Cross,  Croydon, 
carpenter- August  4,  J.  Raby,  East  Ham,  building' con 
tractor- July  21.  F.  H.  Green,  Merrick-road,  Battersea, 
builder— July  21,  H.  L'agge,  Speldhurst  road.  South 
Hackney,  builder— July  10,  A.  Ormerod,  Ueaton  Norris, 
joiner— July  3,  J.  Griffiths,  Liverpool,  slater-July  15,  S. 
L.  Tiudel,  Reading,  engineer— July  2^,  E.  B.  Herbert, 
Leicester,  builder- July  31,  H.  Eyers,  Port^ea.  plumber- 
July  it,  W.  Lawrance,  Penge.  builder-July  13.  A.  Beat, 
Bolton,  engineer— July  15,  G.  Reece,  Harborue,  Staflbrd- 
ahire,  painter  and  glazier  July  15,  J.  Ross.  Birmingham 
engineer— Ju!y  24.  L.  Worrall  and  T.  Hargreaves  Wath- 
upon-Deame,  builders -Jnly  G,  T.  K.  Glenif*t«r,  Boving- 
don,  builder— July  23,  H.  Newton,  Chesterfield,   joiner. 

PARTNERSHIP        DISSOLVED. 

Dean  and  Yeoman,  York,  architecta. 


July  15,  W.  Stevenson,  Wednenlmrv.  builder— July  10 
G.  B.  Ramsay,  Smethwick,  buihler- July  I,  J.  Pearson' 
Repton,  brickmaker-June  30,  H.  Barrett,  Bradford' 
painter.  ' 


LATEST  PKICES   OF   MATERIALS   USEL 
IN  CONSTEUCTION. 

TmBSK,  duty  la  per  lo&d,  drawback,  iB. 

li^,Anhft.npel.  yellow  ..  £11     0  £12  0 

l.-i  St.  Pettraburg,  reL..    10    0  12  0 

BJFiulimd  7     0  8  1' 

n  [Memel 0    0  0  0 

■'  Oothenbunt.  yellow       8    0  9  1' 

white    8    0  9  0 

Oefle,  yellow 10    0  10  10 

Scderhiiio       9    0  10  10 

ChriBtianla.    per   C, 
12  ft,  liy  S  by  9  In. 

y^Huw H     0  20  0 

Deck  Flank.  Dantzlc. 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  15  1  3 

PoMiCB  Stone  pr  ton     6    0  8  0 

Oils.  Ac. 

Seal,  pale.... per  tnn   36    0  0  0 

Sperm  body 98     0  0  0 

C'mI 38  11  0  0 

Whale.  Sth.  Sea,  pale  3ii    0  0  0 

Olive,  OallipoU 70     0  73  0 

10  Cocoaiiut.  Cocbio.ton   83     0  55  0 

Palm,  flue 40     0  40  0 

Linseed    32  0  34  0 


Teak    load  £11 

10    12 

Quebec,  red  pine 

3 

n   4 

,,        yellow  pine.. 

2 

Li    4 

St   John  N.B.  yellow 

11 

0     0 

Quebec  Oak,  white.. 

B 

B    5 

birch 

4 

ft    6 

,,       elm     

3 

15     6 

Dantzlc  oak   

4 

0    6 

..        flr   

2 

0    3 

3 
3 

0    4 

0     8 

Swedish        

6 

5     2 

MaAta.Quelieo  red  pine 

0    6 

,,       yellow  pine.. 

B 

Lathwood.Dantzic.fm 

ti 

10     7 

St,  Petersburg 

6 

10     9 

Deal8,prC..12n.byS 

by9in..duty23per 

load,  drawback  Ss. 

Quebec,  white  spmce 

13 

0  20 

St,  John,  white  spruce 

18  10  15 

Yellow    pine,  per  re- 

duced C. 

Canada,  Jot  qoallty. 

17 

0  1ft 

find  do 

U 

0  13 

.RapeBeed,  Eng. pale..  34 
ICottonaeed 32 


Metals, 

Uujb: — 

Welsh  Bars  In  London  . ...  .....per  ton  6    5    0 

Nail  Bod       do  7    5  0 

H  oops do  8    5  0 

Hoops.  Single ..do  8    0  0 

SlMffordshire  Bail...   , ....      do  7     6  0 

Bar.  in  Wales    «  ....      do  8  10  0 

Nailroda     do  7     6  0 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Glaag.  No    I     ..     do  2  12  3 

Swedish  Bars do  10    0  8 

Stkel  :— 

Swftdleb  Keg,  hamioered per  ton      15    0    0 

Swedish  Faggot    do         0    0    0 

CopPKs : — 

Sheet  A  Sheathing,  ABolt     ....perton  f>5         0 

Hammered  Bottoms       do  97     0    0 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do  92    0    0 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  81     0    0 

Best  Selected     do  84 

Auatralian     do  83 

Ycl.  MeUl  Sbeathlxig  A  RodB per  lb  0 

Lutf  — 

Pig, •English p«r  ton 

,,    SpaiiiBh  Soft do 

Shot,  Patent       do 

beet do 

Whlt«      „ do 


EBOTn.trs  OP  Awnuosf 
ton        43    0 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Establishment  founded  in  England  (in  1842t  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  aud 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  nwi  Soie 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  EutfUi^h  climate,  wliereby 
the  evils  of  drv  rot,  sHRiyKAGE,  and  warping  (so  common  to  work 
oianufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  bffechjali-Y  pkevenied— Fo 
ile9ignB,estimat«s,  and  list  of  nearlv  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THR 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane.  C,»mberwell.  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Meaare.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Ox' ivd-street. 


6  n 

0 

3 

7  12 

"1 

9     () 

11 

n 

9    0 

»( 

7  1.1 

o) 

6    0 

fl 

S 

7  15 

0 

2t 

2  17 

6ne  t. 

10  10 

0 

ai 

15  10 

0 

2( 

U     u 

U 

0    0        85    0    0 


21     S 

0 

0    0 

18  10 

0 

0    0 

r:  ii) 

1} 

22  15 

20     0 

0 

211  15 

37    0 

0 

30    0 

BngllBh  Sheet       per  ton       26    0    0      26  10    0 

Devaux'sV.  M.  Roofing  Zinc    ....       do  26  10    0        0     0 

*  And  6  per  cent,  discotmt  If  laid  upon  the  new  system 


Bpkltkr  :— 

On  the  Spot   ««««..„„ perton 

QUICSBILTBX p«r  btl 

Tis  t— 

KngUflh  Block      „.....*. per  ton 

do       Bar   do 

do       Refined   do 

Banca      ^ _...-....      do 

Straits    do 


20    0    0        0    0     0  nett 
6    17    0       0    0    9 


97    0     0        99    0 


94    0 
91  ID 


Mfdiiun  Iftrao,  cloth,  Sn. ;  roan   Ca,  fid., 

BROOKES'S  (R.)  GENERAL  GAZE- 
TEER;  or.  Compendious  O-ogriphical  Diutionarj-,  contain- 
inp  descriptions  of  every  country  in  the  known  world,  the  citic:^, 
towns,  people,  productions,  events,  Ac.,  with  numerous  maps.  A 
new  edition,  carefully  revisod  and  corre-ted  to  the  latent  date,  bv 
J  A.  Smith.  t.sq,,  author  of  "A  Treatise  on  the  Structure  of 
Matter,"  xc  ,  &>. 

London  :  Wn_LiAM  Tecu,  F.^ncras-Jane,  Cheapside,  E.C- 


JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

1/  SOCIETY"— EMPLOYERS  and  the  Trade  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  abjve  society  MEET  every  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
the  Adam's  Arms.  Hampstead- street,  Fitzroy -square.  N.B.— The 
Unemployed  List  can  be  seen  at  any  hour  during  the  day. 


ORTGAGES,  — MESSRS.    HENRY 

SALTER  and  CO.  effect  Mortgages  on  Landed  Estates  and 
House  Projierty  to  any  extent,  and  where  eBtates  are  being  )aid  out 
(or  building  they  ui  dertiike  the  needful  a  r  range  men  l«  for  advances 
and  permanent  mortgages  throughout.— 11,  PaiicraslauB  London,  E.C. 


M 


To  BUILDERS,— MONEY  ADVANCED 
as  the  work  proceeds  by  the  BUILDERS  and  GENERAL 
ADVANCE  ASSOCIATION  (Limited  .—PariicuIarsfUid  forms  of  ap- 
plication   may   be  obtained   uf  the   Secretarj'.—  Oifices, 110,  Cannon- 


T  AMP -POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 

AU  DWARF  GAB  PILLARS,   ditto  ditto. 

LAMP  BRACKETS.  ditto  ditto 

LAMPS,  in  C-,  i»ei,Tln,  Iron,  and  Brass.  r 

NUMBEKS  for  STREET-LAMPS,  newlj  invent«d 
FOUNTAINN—Garden  and  Drinking. 
GATES   BAILINGS.  *c,.  4c. 
VASfc:s  for  GARDENS,   TERR\CE3.  &       *c 
A  Book  of  Ih(^  newest  DESIG^8  fur  ibes.  will  tie  forwarded  Tree 
on   receipt  of  3n,  6d.  in  stamps,  wolch  will  be   allowed  on   first  order 
TURNER  and  ALLEN,  Fuundersaud  Contractors 
201.  UPPER  THAMES  STREET    LuNDON. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
elating  paiu  of  Gout  or  Rheunmtism  is  quickly  relieved  and 
cured  In  a  (ew  dfiys  by  that  celebratodmedlclne,  BLAIR'S  UOUTaud 
RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  reqi:ire  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  thelrnse 
and  are  cerwin  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at   Is.  l^d.  and  2a.  »d.   per  box  or 
obtAinod  throvgh  any  Chemist. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS 

N.B. — Designers  a,uJ  Pmcticjil  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALL,    KEWMAN   STREET 


WHITTINGTON   LIFE    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICE;  37.  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  69,  PICCADILLY,    MANCHESTER. 


Moderate  Rates  of  Premiums— especially  for  young  Uvea. 
BoyrsEs  have  been  decl.ired  in  188ll,  186S,  and  l-GG. 
PtiLiciEs  made  payable  during  life-time 

IsvALiD  ASD  Secokd-class  LIVES  insured  on  a  new  principle. " 
ALFRED  T.  BOWSER.  Manager. 


THE    GUARDIAN    FIRE    AND    LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established  ISJl.     No.  II.  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 
Subscribed  Capital.  Two  Millions. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  upwards  of  £11.750,000. 
Totil  Income,  upwards  of  £320,000. 
Xotice   is  Hereby  Given  that  FIRE  POLICIES   which   expire   at 
MIDSUMMER  must  be   renewed  within  Fifteen  Days  at  this  OlBce, 
or  wiih  tlie  Corupany's  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  otherwiso 
they  become  void. 

All  Insurances  now  have  the  benefit  of  the  Eedcced  Duty  of  Is.  6d. 
per  cent. 

Fur  Prospectus  and  other  information  apply  to  the  Company's 
Agents,  or  to 

T.  TALLEMACH,  Secretary. 


T 


IMPROVED  DWELLINQS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

HE    ARTISANS',    LABOURERS',  and 

GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  iLimited). 
Capital,  £J5o,0iHt.     Shares  £10.     £1  paid  per  -Share. 
PBEsmEyT.— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
AKBrrBAT^iRs.  I  L'CAL  CorsciL, 


I 


This.  Bazley.  E-q  .  M.P. 
Jacob  "right.  E.q..  M.P. 
John  Cheetbaoi,  Esq,,  M.P. 
Vt'.R.Callendcr,)un.,Esq..J.P. 


Right  Hon.  E(irl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Eight  Hon.  Earl  of  Lichfield 
Lord  Elcho.  M.P. 

&c  .     4c .     Ac. 

W.  8WINDLEHUR3T,  Manager  and  SecreUry. 
This  Company  Is  specially  formed  to  erect  improved  workmen's 
dwellings  on  the  co-operativa  principle.  No  Beershop  oi  Tavero  to 
be  erected  on  the  Company's  property.  Profits  realised  by  workmeu 
employed  nn  the  buildings,  40  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  t  per 
cent.  Prospectuses  sent  OQ  applicatiou,  enclosing  postage  stamp  — 
Office.  147.  Strand,  London. 


P  A  U  T  1 0  N.— B  LAKE'S      PATENT 

VJ  STONE  BREAKER. —  IN  CHANCERY.— "BLAKE  t. 
ARCHER."  November  111,  1867,— His  Honour  the  Vice-Ch-iUL-pIlor 
Wood  ha\"iDg  foimd  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaiutiffu  in  tbo 
above  cause,  establisbing  the  validity  of  Blake's  Patent,  and  made  & 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Archer  and  Son,  of  Dunston  Elngine  Works  near  Oatcshead-on-Tyne, 
from  infringing  such  p.itent,  and  ordering  them  to  pay  to  the  plaln- 
tirfu  the  costs  of  the  suit,  all  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  .igainst 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  using  any  stone  breakerssimilarto  Blake's, 
which  have  not  been  manufactured  by  the  plaintiffs.  Applicatlou 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  injunctiODS 
against  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infringing  Blake's  Patent  after 
this  noti<-e.— Sole  maker  in  England,  U.  R.  MaRSDEN,  Soho 
Foundry,  Meadow-laue,  Leeds. 

NOTICE  TO  INVENTORS.— OFFICE 
for  PATENTS,  4,  Tra(alg»r-Bquare,  Charing  Cross.  Pri"'**' 
Instructions  (gratis)  as  to  the  coat  of  Paients  for  Great  BriLunor 
Foreign  Countries.  Advice  and  ossisLuice  in  disixjsing  of  or  work 
ing  Inventions.  Capital  provided.  Branch  OffKea  and  Agencies  iu 
every  Continental  State,  and  in  America  Established  '2i)  yeitrs 
Full  information  as  to  Expired  or  existing  Patents  at  home  or  Abroad. 
—Apply  peraonaUy,  or  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  PRINCE  and  CO..P»tea 
Office  4,  I'rafalgar-sqnare,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

SCHWEPPE'S  MALVERN  SELTZER, 
prepared  from  the  Malvern  Water,  so  loug  celebrated  fur  ile 
])Uiity.  Everj'  bottle  is  protected  by  a  label  hiiviug  name  .-iiid  trad« 
maik.— Manuioctoriea  at  London,  Liverpool,  Derby,  Bristol,  Glu* 
gjw,  Malvern. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC— 
MELODIUM  •■  ACOUP  HARMONIQUE."— Engagement  of 
Sigiior  Caldenizzi,  for  his  exquisite  perforimincea.  daily  at  quaitertoJ 
and  balf-pai5t 7— Unparalleled  Novelties—"  A  Spiritual  .Xdveriturer" 
—Every  thing  floating  In  the  Air— New  Wonders— Andersen's  BeautKnl 
Ptory.  'TbeAngeiand  tb«  Flowers"— apiritvi.il  Manlfcutattous  of  a 
Homely  nature;  daily  at  quarter  to  3  and  quarter  to  s— I'rofuM'T 
Pepner  nu  Faraday's  Optical  Experiments:  hose's  Photodrouie :  The 
Zoetrope— George Buckland's  Musical  Entertainment,  "The  Marquia 
of  Carabas  ;"  bcenes  by  O'Connor- Ihe  Automatic  Leotard- The 
Abyssinian  Expedition— The  Automatic  Chess  Player-f he  Sbodow 
Bloudin.      Is. 


T 


HE   PRIZE  MACHINE  of  the   PARIS 

EXHIBITION.  1S67,— CLAYTON  and  CO.,  patent^et  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  new  and  imiiroved  prize  BKIOK.MaKiNO  MA- 
CHINES, for  working  by  steam  wnter.  anininl,  or  h.tiid  pf)wer  (or 
expression.  The  A  Q  ,  siic  roller  machine,  ciuiibimnK  the  three  pro- 
cesses of  crushing,  pugging  .-md  mouhling.  which  ohtiiiied  th'i  pHm 
atthe  Paris  Exhibition  o- 18ii7,  is  equal  to  the  manuf.icturo  of  fiom 
20  ti"o  to  L'5,000  brickfi  per  diem,  wurkt'd  with  a  i*_'  Imrso  power  "iigln«r. 
no  brick  fuundatiun  required  ;  situltmy  pijio  machliice,  up  to  jSln 
diameter:  bteam  engines,  mortic  mills.  ciintnu:tur'H  plant  sugar 
niathinery.  4c  — Engineers.  I'onfonnders,  and  niauuf,u;tU'«rn  of  all 
kinds  uf  machinery  >nd  rnlil  woik.  Atlas  Works  Woodfield-road, 
Harrow-road,;London,  W.  Illu»trated  catalogues  seut  post  free.cpOD 
application. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM.— 
REMOVING  to  WESTMINSTER. -TWO  SHOPS,  forming 
part  of  the  frontage  of  the  New  Museum  Buildings,  are  to  bf  LET  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  objects  of  ArchitCLtural  Art. 
For  particulars,  addrcHi  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.. 
F,9.A.,  li,  Stratford-place,  Oxford -sirset,  W. 


Jdly  3,   1868. 
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NATIONAL    EXHIBITIOX    OF    WORKS 
OF  ART   AT   LEEDS. 

Third  Notice. 
Sr.\.NISH   PAINTING. 

THE  liistory  of  Spanish  painting  is  empha- 
tically the  history  of  hur  politics  and  reli- 
gion, for  in  it  is  written  the  record  of  the  two 
great  inlluences  which  were  always  at  work 
oipon  her  ruleis,  and  from  Home  or  Fhmders 
sprang  every  action  of  this  once  great  country. 
Her  art  history  betokens  tliis  in  all  its  early 
works,  and  until  the  united  pressure  of  tiiese 
two  opposing  countries  had  forced  iuto  exist- 
ence a  school  of  her  own,  the  art  of  Spain 
iad  two  distinct  phases.  Of  her  earliest  clforts 
we  have  uo  exhibition  here  ;  indeed,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  our  first  review  of  this  collec- 
tion, the  early  art  essays  of  the  various  schools 
are,  as  a  rule,  wanting  at  Leeds. 

In  the  exposition  of  Spanish  art  the  names 
of  Sanchez  deC;»stro,  Nuuez, and Gallegos, with 
iheir  followers,  are  missing,  and  the  earliest 
name  we  find  is  that  of  Luiz  Jlorales,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Attributed  to  this  artist  are  two  works 
iere,  but  we  doubt  if  either  of  them  belongs  to 
him.  Until  attention  had  been  of  late  )  ears 
called  to  the  early  artists  of  Spain  every  head  of 
Christ  which  did  not  offera  pretext  to  be  deemed 
a  Murillo  was  as  a  sort  of  natural  consequence 
■conceived  to  be  a  Morales,  and  thus  it  is  that 
60  many  works  of  opposite  character  bear  this 
artist's  name,  confusing  his  work  and  render- 
ing it  somewhat  difficult  to  judge  of  that  which 
he  really  did.  There  is  here  i,43)  a  "  Head  of 
Christ  at  the  Pillar,"  attributed  to  him,  which 
is  undoubtedly  an  early  Spanish  work,  and 
bears  upon  it  the  impress  of  that  love  of 
.severe  and  painful  emotion  which  is  so  pre- 
eminently manifest  tliroughout  the  whole 
•course  of  Spanish  art.  It  is  an  attractive 
painting  from  its  representation  of  human 
suffering ;  the  contracted  eyebrows,  the  lacerated 
brows,  and  the  bruised  and  scourged  shoulders 
tell  of  human  agony,  but  there  is  nothing  here 
which  would  warrant  the  artist's  title  to  that 
soubriquet  of  "El  Diviuo"  which  distinguished 
him.  J^for  is  the  other  work  which  bears  his 
name,  (82)  "  Our  Saviour  with  Simon  of 
Gyrene,"  more  like  his  work  :  it  is  of  a  much 
later  period  and  is  far  more  Italian  than 
Spanish  in  feeling,  and  is  wanting  iu  that 
Flemish  character  which  is  so  visible  in  the 
works  of  Morales.  A  tine  specimen  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Italian  art  upon  that  of  Spain  is 
found  in  No.  35Sa.  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  catalogue,  entitled  "  Fraaciscans  adoring 
Christ ;"  the  correct  title  should  be  "  Domini- 
cans embracing  Christ."  It  is  by  a  painter 
scarcely  known  out  of  his  native  city,  Valencia 
— Juan  Juanes,  a  painter  who  visited  Home 
and  studied  well  the  works  of  Raphael  there, 
and  who  in  doing  so  seems  to  have  imbued 
himseK  witli  those  earlier  masters  whom 
Raphael  himself  loved  so  well  and  learned 
ao  much  from.  The  tender,  loving  treatment 
of  the  picture  might  be  Angelico's,  whilst  the 
technical  rendering  is  that  of  Raphael,  and 
the  reverent  air  with  which  the  followers  of 
St.  Domeuic  embrace  their  Lord  is,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  thelrprofession,  winning  in  the  extreme, 
filling  us  With  regret  that  we  know  so  little  of 
an  artist  who  shows  himself  so  good.  By 
Alonzo  Coello — not  the  Coello  of  a  century 
later,  and  therefore  more  known,  but  that 
Coello  whom  Philii^  the  Second  called  the 
Portuguese  Titian,  and  to  whom  he  addressed 
liis  letteis  as  j1' »iuy  amat/o  hi  jo  Alonzo  Han 
che:  Cod  o  "  To  my  beloved  son  Alonzo  San- 
chez Coello  " — we  have  good  and  interesting 
portraits  here.  By  hira  are  "  Isabel  de 
V'alois  "  and  "  Anne   of  Austria,"  who  suc- 


ceeded our  Queen  Marv  "  of  bloudie  memorie," 
as  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  CiiU  her,  in  the 
att'ections  of  Philip  of  Spain,  whose  natural 
brother,  the  brave  Don  .John  of  Austria,  the 
victor  of  Lepanto  in  1571  and  the  aspirant  to 
the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotts,  is  here  also  represented  by  him. 

Ilis  pupil,  Pantoja  d  la  Cruz,  is  represented 
by  three  portraits,  each  of  these  of  Margaret 
of  Austria,  the  wife  of  Philip  HI.  To  the 
costume  of  432,  where  the  ornamentation  of 
her  robe  is  composed  of  the  heraldic  bearings 
of  Castille,  Leon,  and  Austria,  and  a  complex 
monogram  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  ini- 
tials, wo  commend  tlie  attention  of  those  iu 
terestedin  the  arts  ot  design,  and  the  antiquary 
rather  than  the  artist  will  the  more  admire 
his  works. 

Of  J  uan  Fernandez  Navarette,  who  from  his 
being  deaf  and  dumb  ac(juired  the  title  of 
"  El  Mudo,"  we  have  an  interesting  specimen, 
(330)  his  own  portrait.  Dark  and  gipsy-like 
of  visage — really  Bohemian— the  eyes  of  this 
]iicture  tell  of  its  author's  inlirmily,  for  never 
iiave  we  seen  the  watchiiig,  wistful  look  which 
is  so  painfully  the  characteristic  of  those 
whose  eyes  have  thus  to  do  treble  duty  so 
truthfully  rendered,  and  the  face  is  one  which 
haunts  our  memory.  The  designation  of  El 
Mudo  is,  however,  not  conlined  alone  to  him — 
for  strangely,  two  other  Spanish  artists  are 
known  by  tliis  record  of  their  infirmity, 
namely,  Diego  Lopez  and  Pedro  el  Mudo, 
neither  of  whom,  however,  equalledNavarette, 
who  was  largely  employed  by  Piiilip  II.  in 
decorating  the  Escurial  and  whose  epitaph 
was  written  by  Lope  de  Vega.*  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Spanish  art  received  a  notable  accession 
in  the  person  of  Theotocopuli — a  Greek  by 
birth,  but  who  had  settled  at  Venice,  and 
where,  it  is  said, he  was  employed  byTitian  to 
engrave  his  pictures.  He  was  not  only  an  ad- 
mirable painter,  but  was  also  an  architect^'and 
designed  the  Casa  de  Avuntamiento  at  Toledo, 
where  he  lived.  By  him  we  have  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  his  still  more  beautiful  daughter 
(32.3),  whose  graceful  Hellenic  features  greet 
us  from  under  a  white  hood,  which  enhances 
the  sol't  carnations  of  her  face,  and  adds  to 
the  charm  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  por- 
traits in  the  exhibition.  Attributed  to  "  El 
Greco,"  for,  from  liis  native  country,  he  is 
generally  so  called,  is  a  dark  uninteresting 
portrait  of  Pompeio  Leoni — a  sculptor,  and 
the  son  of  a  sculptor,  both  of  wliom  were 
extensively  employed  by  that  Augustus  of 
Spain,  Philip  II. 

Juan  del  Roelas,  the  artist  prebend  of  Oli- 
vares,  whence  his  cognomen  of  El  Clerigo, 
is  also  represented  by  his  own  portrait  (328), 
and  from  his  contemporary,  Juan  del  Castillo, 
the  master  of  Murillo  and  Cano,  we  have  an 
oblong  canvas  (373),  containing  the  heads  of 
.St.  Augustine,  St.  bomenic,  and  St.  Jerome, 
broadly  painted,  but  not  of  remarkable  merit. 
By  Zuraban,  Roelas'  pupil,  and  contemporary 
of  Velasquez,  we  have  a  tine  figure  of  St.  Jiusta, 
once  the  potter's  daughter  iu,  now  the  patron 
saint  of,  Seville  (350).  This,is  well  and  broadly 
painted,  and  she  bears  in  her  hand  those  alcar- 
rizzax  or  water  jars  which  her  refusal  to  sell 
for  Pagan  purposes  led  to  her  m.artyrdom;  but 
farthelinestspeciinen  of  this  masteristhenoble 
•'Annunciation"  (2,933)|in|Lhe  Dudley  Gallery. 
Gabriel  the  Archangel  kneels  before  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  announces  his  heavenly 
mission,  which  she  "  full  of  grace"  receives 
with  that  humility  so  beautifully  told  in  her 
"  Magnificat,"  whilst  from  a  choir  of  cherubs 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  descends  upon  her. 
Beautiful  in  cmiception  and  colour,  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  ol  Zuraban  we  have 
ever  seen. 

We  have  now  reached  the  palmy  days  of 


'  No  fjUiso  el  ciel  que  hJibhose 
Porque  cou  mi  entciuliujiuuto 
Diese  muyor  sentiinieiitu, 
A  las  cosaa  qui  pi^jtuse 
Y  tanta  vida  le.s  di 
CoQ  el  pincel  singular, 
Que  como  uo  pad;  bablnr, 
nice  que  bablasen  por  mi. 


Spanish  painting,  the  days  of  Velasquez,  who 
is  represented  here  by  no  less  than  thirteen 
example.s,  chiefly,  however,  portraits.  Of 
his  higher  elforts  in  historical  and  religious 
painting,  by  which  we  could  read  his  mind 
and  study  his  grouping  and  composition,  we 
have  scarcely  anything.  Amongst  iiis  portraits 
we  lind  an  interesting  one  ol  that  powerful 
statesman,  the  Count  Duke  Olivarez,  to  whose 
political  fame  may  be  added  tlie  glory  of  being 
tlie  first  to  befriend  the  young  Sevillian,  to 
receive  him  into  his  own  house,  and  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  King.  Two  other  works  of 
his  ]U'eseut  to  us  his  royal  patron  and  his 
wife, — or  ratlier,  as  regards  the  (^tueen,  a  copy 
fromthe  work  of  her  tirewoman,  who  had  been 
long  engaged  with  her  brush  upon  her  most 
Christian  ilajesty's  face,  before  Velasquez 
took  up  his,  and  well  may  Mailame  d'Aulnoy 
say  "  I  never  saw  a  crayfish  of  a  liner  red,"  so 
rouged  is  she.  Velasquez  evidently  didn't  like 
the  work  of  c^jying,  and  the  jiainting  is  an  in- 
ferior one.  There  is  a  fine  head  of  Don  John  of 
Austria, — not  the  Don  John  above  referred  to 
as  the  natur.vl  brother  of  Philip  the  Second, 
but  Don  John,  the  natural  son  of  Philip  IX.  by 
the  beautiful  actress MariaCalderona;  indeed, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  in  so  conven- 
tional a  country  as  Spain  then  was,  what  a 
large  amount  of  naturistic  feeling  existed. 
There  must  be  mucli  of  his  mother's  beauty 
inthis  upturned  young  face,  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  A'elasquez'  mode  of  painting,  it  is  highly 
interesting,  but  his  brightest  bit  of  colour  here 
is  seen  in  No.  330,  "A  sleeping  peasant  boy," 
which  is  extremely  luminous.  His  technical 
handiwork  is  admiraVily  set  forth  in  a  wonder- 
ful study  of  a  mastiffs  head  (No.  341),  where 
each  dexterous  turn  of  the  brush  reveals  a 
power  of  representation  and  an  amount  of 
observation  perfecth'  wonderful,  meriting  the 
remark  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  "  I  never  saw 
so  much  large  art  on  so  small  a  scale,"  a  re- 
mark made  not  of  tjiis  picture,  but  of  the  boar 
hunt  in  the  National  Gallery,  for  some  of  the 
dogs  in  which  this  was  probably  a  study.  Of 
the  grouping  of  Velasquez,  we  have  one  ori- 
ginal specimen,  and  a  copy  we  shall  refer  to 
bye  and  bye.  This  single  specimen  of  his 
own  composition  is  a  representatiou  of  the 
miracle  of  St.  Anthony  (31G),  when  the 
Saint  restores  the  fishes  he  takes  from  the 
cook's  plate  to  life  and  the  water.  The  hgure 
of  St.  Anthony  is  very  nobly  conceived,  but 
the  picture  is  not  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  this  master.  His  better  arrangement  of  a 
subject  is  seen  in  the  copy  we  refer  to— a 
copy  having,  strange  to  say,  a  great  and  dis- 
tinctive merit — it  is  the  work  of  John  Philip, 
our  recently  lost  great  painter  of  Spanish 
subjects ;  and  still  more  strange  to  say,  being  a 
good  picture  and  valuable  in  art  history, 
It  was  bought  for  a  long  price  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  subject  is  the  celebrated 
"  Las  Meninas,"  or  the  mai<ls  of  honour— the 
last  work  of  note  which  he  did,  and  in  which 
Velasquez'  own  portrait  occurs.  Itwasthiswork 
which  made  him  Don  Diego — for  on  its  being 
exhibited  to  the  King,  the  artist  demanded  if 
it  wanted  anything  further  to  please  his 
Majesty .'  Yes,  replied  the  monarch— this  ; 
and,  taking  a  brush  from  the  hand  of  Velas- 
quez, he,  with  his  own,  ])ainted,  on  the  breast 
of  the  artist's  portrait,  the  bright  red  cross  of 
Santiago,  "  the  highest  honour  of  Castille  and 
Spain."  It  was  all  very  well  for  a  King  to  do 
this,  but  tliough  the  King  could  make  a  noble 
yet  he  could  not  make  grandfathers,  and,  as 
'Velas(iuez  had  notquite  enough  of  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  tlie  order,  he  hail  to  wait  tiU 
the  Pope  supplied  the  deficiency  by  a  dispen- 
sation, and  was  not  formally  invested  till 
three  years  after. 

Another  interesting  copy  of  this  master, 
by  Philips,  is  the  portrait  of  Alonzo  Cano, 
the  fellow  pupil  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez, 
distinguished  equally  as  a  sculptor,  a  painter, 
and  a  hater  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  tine, 
?(iuarelv-painted,  impetuous-looking  head, 
and  the"  touch  of  Velasquez  is  wonderfully 
imitated  in  it. 

Of   Cano's  work  in  painting  we   have   a 
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glorious  "Assumption,"  in  Xo.  95.  Simplj- 
posed,  almost  statuescj^ue,  the  Virgin  ascends 
to  heaven,  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rays  of  heavenly  light,  with  a 
crown  of  stars  about  her  head,  represented  in 
a  most  wonderful  manner,  showing  great 
knowledge  of  both  form  and  colour.  Another 
very  fine  painting  here,  (358)  "St.  Theresa 
penetrated  by  Divine  Love,"  is  attributed  to 
him,  but  is  imlike  him  in  sentiment.  The 
expression  of  the  face  of  the  saint  is  very  admi- 
rable, and  the  hands  are  beautifully  painted  ; 
but  a  little  Cupid,  with  a  red-hot  arrow,  is 
scarcely  the  way  of  symbolising  Divine 
love  the  painter  of  the  poetic  Assumption 
■would  have  chosen.  To  Murillo  upwards  of 
twenty  works  are  ascribed  here,  and  a  large 
part  of  them  we  are  inclined  to  think  ori- 
ginal. First  in  the  catalogue  we  lind  Mr. 
Staniforth's  "  Holy  Family,"  a  picture  well- 
known  by  Boydell's  engraving,  and  full  of 
exquisite  pathos.  St.  .Joseph  irings  his  in- 
fant Lord  to  His  mother,  who  is  seated  on 
the  ground  beside  His  cradle,  and  the  loving 
manner  in  which  He  stretches  out  His  hands 
towards  her  is  childlilve  and  pure  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  weakest  point  in  the  picture  is  the 
figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  which  is 
not  equal  to  Murillo's  usual  conception. 
Lord  AVarwick's  "  Laughing  Boy "  (320)  is 
not  a  good  specimen  of  the  master  ;  the 
drawing  is  admirable,  and  the  foreshortening 
of  the  hand  pointing  out  from  the  picture  is 
wonderful  in  drawing,  but  the  diliicult  ex- 
pression which  decides  the  point  between 
laughing  and  crying  is  not  well  caught,  and 
it  lacks  the  full  rich  impait  i  of  Murillo's  best 
work.  The  finest  example  here  is  one  of 
unusual  brilKancy  and  merit :  it  is  a  large 
picture,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Dudley 
Gallery  (2,901).  This  is  the  death  of  Santa 
Clara,  painted  for  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Seville,  about  the  year  1G44,  and  conse- 
quently an  early  work  of  Jhe  master.  It  is 
pure  as  a  Greek  bas-relief  in  its  arrangement, 
and  from  its  admirable  architectonic  character 
of  great  decorative  quality.  On  a  pallet, 
surrounded  by  her  dark-clothed  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  Franciscan  order,  lies  the  dying 
saint,  the  foundress  of  the  "  Poor  Clares  "  of 
to-day,  her  face  radiant  with  the  light  of 
that  Vision  she  saw,  and  which  Murillu  has 
demonstrated  to  our  eyes  ;  for,  attended  Ijy 
white-robed  saints,  our  Lord  and  His  Mother 
come  to  receive  her  parting  spirit,  and,  as  her 
soul  leaves  its  earthly  tenement,  angels  spread 
upon  her  bed  the  mantle  brought  from  heaven 
as  a  token  of  their  visit.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  dark  earthly  side,  where  Death 
reigns  triumphant,  and  the  etherial  beauty  of 
the  one  leading  to  Life  Eternal  is  poetic  in 
the  extreme,  and,  saving  that  the  artist  found 
his  hand  stayed  and  iiis  power  fail  him 
when  he  essayed  to  portray  the  features  of  his 
Kedeemer,  the  wo)k  is  jiorfect.  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  exhibition  will  also  be  found  Lord 
Dudley's  exquisite  St.  John  and  the  Lamb, 
from  the  Salamanca  collection,  a  work  of 
world-wide  and  well-merited  fame.  That 
Murillo  could  paint  the  seen  as  well  as  the 
unseen  world,  Lord  Godolphiu's  "  Beggar 
Boys"  (3S3),  and  Lord  Dudley's  "Ohl  Gipsy 
Woman  "  (2,92G),  show,  and  if  I'urthur  proof 
were  needed,  we  could  point  to  the  five  pic- 
tures forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  (2,917-2,921),  where  the  parable 
is  told  with  all  the  force  of  the  vernacular, 
being  related  as  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
young  man  of  Murillo's  own  time.  The 
sixth  of  this  series  was  presented  to  the  Pope 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  is  now  in  the 
Vatican,  but  there  is  a  replica  of  it  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  gallery  of  Stall'ord  House,  and  if 
not  too  late  we  sliould  still  be  glad  to  see  it 
here,  in  juxtaposition  to  these  other  chapters 
in  this  history.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing work  from  Murillo's  hand  is  hjs  own 
portrait,  taken  shortly  after  his  recovery  from 
an  acciilental  fall  from  a  scaffold  whilst 
painting  the  large  picture  of  the  espousals  of 
St.  Catharine,  over  the  altar  of  the  Capu- 
chins there.         It   (324)    presents    to  us  a 


thoughtful  face,  sallow,  and  still  bearing  traces 
of  recent  illness,  and,  as  it  looks  out  to  us 
from  its  frame  surrounded  by  the  implements 
of  the  craft  he  loved,  we  feel  that  the  por- 
trait of  a  man  not  only  great  but  good  is 
before  us,  and  we  can  understand  liis  works 
the  better  from  having  seen  it.  Hia  St. 
Francis  (348)  and  his  St.  Anthony  (362) 
are  adniirable  specimens  of  his  work,  but 
the  other  contributions  are  many  of  them 
very  doubtful,  some  of  them  poor  copies, 
and  some  of  them  too  bad  for  that.  AVitli 
Murillo  ends  the  exhibition  of  the  Spanish 
school  of  painting,  and  we  have  not  the  jiain, 
as  in  the  Italian  school,  of  seeing  the  strug- 
gles of  its  decadence.  It  is  a  school  short  in 
duration,  but  very  vigorous  whilst  it  lived, 
and  one  which  impressed  itself  strongly  on 
the  artists  who  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
own.  Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  we  lead  of  as 
working  in  England  was  Petrus  de  His- 
pania,  who  wrought  at  Westminster  in 
1253,  and  the  later  schools  of  Spanish  re- 
acted on  those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  thus 
greatly  influenced  the  establishment  of  our 
own. 


ZINC  AS  A  CONSTRUCTIVE   MA-- 
TERIAL.— IL 

FROM  what  has  been  previously  stated,  it 
is  evident  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation and  subsequent  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion upon  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  sheathing  should  be  suscep- 
tible of  gradual  dissolution  in  the  water.  The 
whole  theory  of  the  arrangement  depends 
upon  this  preliminary  proviso,  and  vessels 
can  be  covered  with  both  copper  and  zinc  in 
accordance  with  its  dictates.  Where  the 
former  material  is  employed,  the  iron  outer 
skin,  of  the  vessel  is  first  covered  with  a  pre  • 
paralory  coating  of  some  non-conducting 
mastic  or  varnish.  Over  this  is  laid  a  thin 
layer  of  sheet  lead,  which  receives  the  copper 
sheathing.  There  are  therefore  no  less  than 
four  outside  layers,  including  the  iron  skin,  as 
represented  in  the  section  iu  the  cut.  By 
these  means  the  co|)per  is  completely  isolated 
from  the  iron,  and  behaves  itself  in  the  water 
as  laid  down  by  the  theory.  This  method 
has  been  advantageously  applied  to  armour- 
plated  vessels  iu  the  French  navy,  and  has 
arrested  the  corrosion  of  the  plates.  Theore- 
tically regarded,  this  system  of  sheathing 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  in  practice 
there  is  room  for  doubt.  Omitting  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  ex- 
cessive, let  us  exanjine  a  little  into  the  con- 
struction. A  glance  at  fig.  1  will  show  that 
the  copper  is  separated  from  the  iron  l^y  two 
thin  coatings,  one  of  a  metallic  and  the  other 
of  a  resinous  description.  So  long  as  the  sepa- 
ration or  discontinuity  of  the  two  dissimilar 
metals  is  preserved,  so  long  does  the  arrange- 
ment continue  perfect,  but  if  by  any  sudden 
shock  or  violent  concussion  the  insulation  be 
broken  through,  if  the  smallest  rent,  or  even 
a  mere  line  of  communication,  be  established 
between  tlie  iron  and  the  copper,  a  galvanic 
action  is  at  once  set  up.  Of  all  examples  of 
construction  a  ship  of  war  is  the  last  one  we 
wovdd  select  as  likely  to  be  free  from  the 
effects  of  impactive  force.  The  intercommu- 
nication once  effected,  the  copper  becomes  the 
electro-positive  and  the  iron  the  electro-nega- 
tive element,  and  the  corrosion  and  destruction 
of  the  latter  proceeds  with  all  the  rapidity  and 
vehemence  characterising  all  operations  of  an 
electrical  character.  Beyond  the  loss  of  the 
metal,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  the  corrosion  of 
the  iron  plates  would  not  signify,  provided  the 
vessel  was  built  of  wood,  but  if  she  were 
altogether  of  iron  it  miglit  lead  to  dangerous 
consequences  in  the  shape  of  serious  leaks. 
Tlie  cost  of  sheathing  a  vessel  in  tlie  manner 
described  is  reckoned  at  about  £'.',  the  square 
yard,  and  six  years  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the 
period  it  will  last  without  renewal. 
The  theoretical  conditions  governing  the 


sheathing  of  vessels  are  equally  well  fulfilled 
when  zinc  is  the  metal  chosen  as  with  the 
preceding  material.  Fig.  2  represents  a  section 
of  the  zinc  sheatliing  over  an  iron  skin  or 
plate,  and  we  at  once  perceive  that  the  con- 
struction is  much  simpler  than  that  of  fi".  1. 
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Instead  of  four,  only  two  layers  are  required, 
and,  contrary  to  what  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  copper,  they  must  be  in  contact  instead  of 
being  insulated.  Moreover,  the  zinc  sheath- 
ing need  not  be  watertight ;  in  fact,  the 
reverse  must  take  place,  and  the  iron  come 
into  contact  with  the  water  in  order  that  the 
current  may  be  established.  The  action  is 
very  simple.  The  zinc  becomes  positive  with 
respect  to  the  iron,  and  is  slowly  dissolved, 
while  the  other  metal  remains  intact.  The 
price  of  bottoming  a  vessel  by  this  method 
is  about  12s.  the  square  yard  ;  and  if  the  thick- 
ness be  §in.  the  metal  will  last  about  the  same 
time  as  copper.  This  method  of  utilising  zinc 
is  due  to  M.  Daft,  who  tested  the  principle  at 
Portsmouth  by  immersing  in  sea  water  for  a 
period  of  a  year  and  a  half  a  number  of  iron 
sheets  coated  with  zinc.  These  sheets  were 
subsequently  raised  out  of  the  water  in  the 
presence  of  an  Admiralty  commission,  and 
were  found  to  be  altogether  free  from  every 
trace  of  marine  vegetation.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  undoubted  success  attending 
this  prolonged  experiment  that  it  has  been 
determined  to  apply  the  process  of  zinc  sheath- 
ing to  some  of  the  iron  ships  in  our  own  navy. 
The  annual  expense  per  ton  incurred  by  zinc 
bottoming  may  be  put  at  about  3s.  5d., 
while  the  cost  is  exactly  double  when 
copper  is  the  material  employed.  A  dift'er- 
ence  in  the  annual  expense  must  be  noted 
accordingly  as  the  vessel  is  buUt  of  timber  or 
iron.  A  vessel  that  is  buUt  of  wood  will 
exceed  in  annual  cost  one  that  is  built  of  iron 
by  25  to  30  per  cent.,  as  the  zinc  sheathing  is 
not  affected  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. It  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
the  annual  cost,  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same,  the  annual  wear  and  tear,  of  the  zinc 
sheathing  is  independent  of  the  number  of 
voyages,  or  of  the  work  done  by  the  vessel. 
The  operation  of  dissolution  proceeds  equally 
as  fast  in  the  harl)our  as  in  the  open  sea,  and 
forms  a  powerful  inducement  to  the  owners  of 
vessels  to  abridge  their  stay  in  port  as  much 
as  possible  by  employing  every  means  to 
facilitate  the  imloading  and  reloading  of  their 
cargo,  and  also  to  reduce  the  length  of 
each  voyage  to  a  minimum,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  maximum  number  in  the  same  year. 
There  is  scarcely  any  nation,  if  we  except  our 
own,  which  has  a  sulficient  number  of  dry 
docks  to  accommodate  its  commerce,  and 
vessels  requiring  to  be  docked  have  frequently 
to  wait  some  time  before  they  can  get  in, , 
owing  to  the  place  being  occupied  by  a  pre- 
vious tenant.  An  iron  vessel,  zinc  bottomed, 
which  requires  to  be  docked  only  once  in 
about  six  years,  enjoys  an  immense  advantage 
over  its  neighbours,  which  have  to  undergo 
the  operation  three  o»  four  times  during  the 
same  period. 

For  roofmg  purposes  zinc  has  been  in  use 
now  for  some  years,  and  it  unquestionably 
possesses  the  merits  of  lightness  and  cheap- 
ness. All  metallic  roof  coverings  enable  a 
much  lighter  description  of  framework  or 
trussing  to  be  employed  than  with  slates  or 
tiles.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  cast-iron  sheet  roofing,  which  was  applied 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  although  the 
exact  object  of  selecting  it  in  preference  to  a 
lighter  material  is  not  quite  evident.  In 
this  description  of  roof  there  are  no  inter- 
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mediate  rafters,  the  cast-iron  sheets  being 
sufficiently  large  to  span  the  entire  distance 
between  the  principals,  and  are  secured  to 
them  by  screws.  A  very  good  example  of 
the  application  of  zinc  to  roofing  geuerally 
may  be  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Building 
Appliances,  in  Maddox-street,  wliere  the 
VieiUe  Montague  Company  exliibit  their 
method  of  uniting  zinc  with  slates.  There 
is  one  piece  of  advice  we  would  offer 
to  all  those  who  patronise  metallic  roof- 
ing, and  that  is  not  to  choose  the  thinnest 
description.  If  gutters  or  ridges  be  se- 
lected of  too  small  a  gauge,  they  will  never 
keep  their  proper  lines,  and  nothing  looks  so 
bad  as  a  broken  and  imeven  ridge  or  gutter. 
If  a  very  thin  and  light  gauge  of  metal  be 
chosen,  additional  care  must  be  observed  in 
the  fixing,  and  extra  timbers  must  be  intro- 
duced in  the  framing  to  obviate  the  liability 
to  sag.  It  will  be  more  economical  in  the 
long  run  to  select  metal  of  a  thickness  that 
will  never  get  out  of  line,  and  will  require 
the  lea'st  amount  of  timber  to  support  it. 
Owing  to  the  facility  witli  which  zinc  can  be 
worked  after  having  been  once  subjected  to 
the  kind  of  annealing  process  we  alluded  to  at 
the  commencement  of  our  last  article,  it  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  ornamental 
work,  as  it  bends  itself  readily  to  any  shape 
that  may  be  given  to  it.  The  ornamental 
portion  of  the  roof  of  Charing  Cross  Hotel  is 
of  Vieille  Montague  zinc,  and  it  has  also  been 
used  in  the  new  mansion  upon  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster's  estate  at  Pimlico.  For 
scroll  and  ornamental  work  this  metal  is  per- 
haps better  adapted  than  any  other.  There 
are  obviously  many  .substances — asphalte,  for 
instance — which,  while  they  admirably  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  their  position  with  respect  to 
soliditj',  strength,  and  imperviousness  to 
water,  yet  woL'ld  be  manifestly  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  what  might  in  comparison 
be  termed  "  filagree  work."  Zinc  roofs  will 
answer  in  almost  any  situation,  except  where 
they  are  exposed  to  corrosive  action.  We 
should  not  advise  their  adoption  in  the  case 
of  an  engine  shed,  or  where  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  were  likely  to  attack  them.  The 
same  argument  also  holds  against  the  employ- 
ment of  galvanised  iron  in  similar  situations. 
Against  the  ordinary  effects  of  atmospherical 
influence,  both  these  descriptions  of  covering 
constitute  admirable  protecting  agencies. 


ART  PRACTICE  AND    ART  SOCIE- 
TIES. 

IN  venturing  to  follow  up  somewhat  more 
into  detail,  without  which  nothing  jjrac- 
tical  can  come,  this  great  subject  of  art  action 
and  practice,  it  must  Ije  borne  in  mind  by 
the  reader  that  we  are  speaking  at  present  to 
a  very  limited  audience,  the  guild  of  pro- 
fessional artists — the  public  knowing  nothing 
whatever  about  it  further  than  this,  that  fine 
art  is  not  to  be  had  except  out  of  a  curiositj^ 
shop  or  from  an  auction  room.  "  It  would 
seem  impossible,"  says  the  leading  journal, 
"to  produce,  in  these  modern  days  of  ours,  a 
building  thoroughly  fit  for  its  piirpose,  or 
expressive  of  modern  wants  and  feelings." 
This  opinion  the  general  public  instinctively 
endorse;  they  cannot  get  what  they  think 
they  want — they  know  not  why,  and  if  they 
ask  this  emphatic  "  why,"'  it  is  as  much  as  we 
can  expect  from  them.  It  is  for  the  artist 
himself  to  both  ask  and  answer.  But  before 
this  is  done  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  of  the  institutions  now  so 
busily  devoting  themselves  to  art'  and  its 
diffusion  and  so-called  improvement,  divide 
themselves  into  two  distinct  kinds — viz., 
those  which  take  upon  themselves  in  some 
way  or  other  to  teach,  and  those  which  place 
before  the  public  or  exhibit  the  results.  The 
antiquarian  and  archa2ological  societies,  the 
architectural  societies,  and  a  number  of 
others,  teach  and  endeavour  to  propagate  art 
by  lectures,  book-lending,  exhibiting  collec- 
tions of  art  objects,  and  other  ways  ;  but  all 


having  in  view  the  one  common  object — the 
diffusion  of  art  knowledge.  Nearly  all  our 
art  societies  are  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  only  here 
and  there,  almost  by  accident,  that  the 
second  kind  of  influence,  and  the  one  thing 
needful,  has  any  existence  at  all — the  exhibit- 
ing of  art  results.  If  the  Uoyal  Academy 
could  sell  all  its  i>ictures  every  year  before 
they  were  painted,  then  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  there  would  be  any  annual 
Academy  exhibition  of  paintings  or  results. 
The  public  would  know  nothing  about  it, 
any  more  than  they  do  of  the  proceedings 
and  doings  of  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society. 
Cabinet  oil  painting  is  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
of  genuine  bond  file  art  work,  for  neither 
sculpture  nor  architecture  is  ever  to  be  found 
as  tlie  results  of  personal  artistic  power.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that 
another  society,  the  "  Society  of  Arts,"  has 
practically  attempted  anything  in  this  direc- 
tion of  art  results;  and,  judging  from  this 
year's  annual  "  report "  of  that  society,  it 
would  seem  to  be  about  to  abandon  it,  for 
the  report  says  :— "  The  time  has  arrived 
when  animation  might  be  given  to  future 
competitions  by  a  considerable  change  of 
programme.  Especial  prominence  might  be 
given  to  evidence  of  ability  in  processes  not 
commonly  practised  in  this  countrj' — such  as 
several  of  those  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  Venetian  glass  !  "  and  again  in  the  pro- 
cess of  "  damascening  both  after  the  Milanese 
and  Oriental  systems  1 "  Surely  if  our  dull, 
stupid,  and  uneducated  workmen  cannot  be 
interested  in,  and  induced  to  contribute  to- 
wards, exliibitions  of  specimens  of  work  they 
do  understand  and  work  at  day  by  day,  what 
sort  of  chance  can  there  be  of  such  people,  in 
such  a  state,  manually  and  mentally  produc- 
ing objects  so  difficult  as  these,  and  of  which 
they  know  nothing — not  even  the  names  ! 
Our  ordinary  workmen,  as  things  are,  do 
nothing;  no  evidence  of  their  ahiUty  to  pro- 
duce the  most  ordinary  and  common  things 
artistically  is  anywhere  visible  ;  how,  then, 
can  they  be  expected  to  even  distinguish  1 
tween  things  so  out  of  the  -way  and  utterly 
foreign  to  them  ?  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  of  all  fine  art  in  metal,  perhaps  the 
best  now  produced  by  our  workmen  is  the 
engraving  or  chasing  on  gun-locks.  It  is 
mere  matter  of  routine,  and  consists  of  scrolls 
and  dots,  and  means  nothing  whatever,  but 
still  is  sometimes  very  well  and  cleverly  exe- 
cuted; so  that  we  can  but  imagine  a  working- 
man  in  some  obscure  attic  being  taken  from 
such  a  work  as  this,  and  then  ordered  to 
"  damascene  the  gim-lock  after  the  J\lilanese 
system,  Init  at  the  same  time  not  to  allow  his 
knowledge  of  Oriental  damascening  to  inter- 
fere with  its  purity."  It  seems  to  me  not  a 
little  unkind,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  ask  of  such 
men  work  impossible  for  them  to  understand 
or  to  execute,  and  then  to  complain  of  failure, 
and  abandon  tlie  scheme  as  impracticable,  or, 
what  perhaps  is  worse,  give  the  prize  to  a 
foreigner,  to  whom  the  work  is  not  alto- 
gether strange,  and  then  tell  the  world  that 
"  as  compared  with  the  French  art  workman, 
the  English  artificer  is  somewhat  deficient." 
How  can  he  be  otherwise  ?  If,  then,  any 
one  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  considering  this 
important  subject,  not  only  as  regards  the 
workman  but  the  artist — the  distinction  be- 
tween them  consisting  mainly  in  social  posi- 
tion— he  will  but  too  soon  find  out  that  the 
societies  now  devoted  to  art  fail  in  the  very 
first  requisite  of  an  art  society,  if  founded  on 
natural  and  reasonable  principles — viz.,  that 
it  should  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
art  energy  and  capacity  of  the  time  and 
country  are  made  manifest  to  the  public  eye. 
It  is  one  thing,  and  a  comparatively  slight 
one,  to  collect  and  help  to  the  appreciation 
of  old  and  obsolete  forms  of  art ;  it  is 
another  and  infinitely  more  important  one,  to 
help  and  adei|Uately  show  forth  the  existing 
and  living  art  of  the  time,  and  the  indivi- 
dual artistic  power  of  each  artist.  It  wUl  be 
useful  to  sketch  out  roughly  what  such  a 
society  shottld   be,  and  its    proper  mode  of 


action  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
above-named.  It  can  do  no  harm  if  it  does 
no  good,  and  will  be  at  le;xst  a  single  protest 
against  the  present  universal  system  of  art 
action  through  subordinates,  whereby  the 
public  never  will  or  can,  while  it  lasts,  see 
what  the  artistic  power  of  the  time  and 
country  is,  and  what  it  is  worth  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  lose  entirely  the  power  and  work 
of  what  are  now  called  the  inferior  artistic 
powers — of  those  who  now  destroy  each 
other's  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the 
very  act  of  working  together  as  subordi- 
nates. It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  mo- 
dern problems.  The  Pugin  and  Barry  con- 
trovei.sy,  and  the  Law  Courts  competition, 
by  pointing  to  individual  art  power,  and 
to  the  giving  to  the  working  artist  his 
natural  and  inalienable  right — the  credit  of 
his  own  work — have  directed  public  attention 
to  it  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 

C.  B.  A. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  LIVERPOOL  AND  ITS 
ARCHITECTURAL  RESULTS.* 

THE  growth  of  Liverpool  has  been  among  the 
marvels  of  the  age.  Scarcely  less  wonderful 
lias  been  tlie  carelessness  of  the  authorities  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  growth,  and  the  quality  of  its 
.accretive  matter.  The  wealthier  classes  having 
for  many  years  past  resided  out.siJe  the  town,  its 
extension  in  every  direction  has  been  mainly  by 
the  erection  o£  dwellings  for  the  poorer  classes  ; 
and  this  having  been  left  to  men  profoundly 
ignorant  of  art  and  with  hardly  an  idea  in  their 
heads,  art  has  not  only  been  left  out,  but  a  degree 
of  meanness  and  wretchedness  has  crept  in  that 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible  in  a  place 
originally  so  beautiful — wretchedness  which  I 
sometimes  fancy  may  not  be  quite  innocent  of 
some  of  the  suicides  that  have  been  so  frequent 
of  late.  This  is  still  going  on,  and  though  the 
business  part  of  the  town  is  constantly  improving, 
yet  Liverpool,  as  a  whale,  is  daily  growing  ugUer 
— increase  of  builded  area  being  proportionate 
decrease  in  art,  till  the  leaven  of  real  architecture 
amongst  us  will  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  place — •"  One  poor  halfpenny  worth  of 
bread  to  all  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack."  But 
let  me  give  you  some  idea  what  the  town  was 
once,  which  I  can  best  do  by  quoting  from  an 
article  which  I  furnished  to  the  BoiLDiXQ  News 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.f 

I  should  not,  however,  have  brought  the  matter 
before  you  but  for  the  impres.^ion  that  these 
things  have  been  growing  worse  of  late,  and  that 
at  no  former  period  have  such  houses  been  built 
as  are  now  obtruding  themselves  on  the  plcasauteat 
and  most  respectable  neighbourhoods.  Assuredly, 
a  more  melar:choly  contrast  was  never  presented 
in  architecture  than  is  at  this  moment  presented 
in  the  locality  from  which  I  write  (,Everton)  be- 
tween the  character  and  quality  of  the  buildings 
they  are  demolishing  and  those  they  are  construct- 
ing. The  former  were  nmong  the  finest  brick 
buildings  in  the  land,  the  pride  and  ornament  o£ 
the  place  ;  the  latter  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
South  Sea  Islaudera.  I  am  quite  sure  the  New 
Zealanders  at  least  would  build  for  themselves, 
with  the  same  means  and  materials  at  command, 
more  pleasant-looking,  less  heart  sickening  habi- 
tations than  those  now  rearing  in  the  new  streets 
leading  off  from  Church-street,  Everton,  which 
have  been  built  on  the  upper  soil  or  mud,  without 
the  ceremony  of  trenching  for  the  walls,  and 
which  appear,  from  the  short  distances  at  which 
I  viewed  them,  more  like  a  superior  class  of  pig- 
sties than  abodes  of  humanity.  A  walk  along  the 
street  just  named — Church-street,  now  called  Hey- 
worth-street— which  is  one  scene  of  desolation 
from  end  to  end,  will  conrince  you  that  I  am  not 
exaggerating.  The  evil  isnotconlincd  to  Everton. 
Jilvery  beautiful  and  retired  spot  of  private  resi- 
dence, in  whatever  direction  in  the  town — north, 
east,  or  south — is  in  course  of  destruction  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  private  house,  or  private  neighbour- 
hood anywhere,  however  fashionable,  if  there  be 
any  unbuilt  land  about  it,  but  is  in  danger  of 
being  at  any  moment  made  valueless  for  quiet  and 
genteel  abode  by  the  invasion  of  the  Welsh 
builder  and  the  Cambrian  style  of  architecture. 
Though  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  give  vent  to  my 
feelings  on  this  subject,  yet  I  have  but  little  hope 


•  Read  by  Samuel  Hcccjins,  Esq.,  before  the  Liverpool 
Avcliitectural  Society. 
t  Vide  Bdildiso  News  for  1S65,  page  402. 
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of  any  efiFectual  remedy  for  the  evil  being  forth- 
coming. A  new  building  act  may  do  soDiething  : 
but  nothing  less  than  the  extension  ot  legal  pro- 
tection to  certain  neighbourhoods  will  be  etfectual 
— protection  by  laws,  which  would  be  no  more 
inimical  to  the  proper  and  rational  liberty  of  the 
subject  than  those  that  are  enacted  against  theft. 
■Without  this  classification,  the  hope  of  anything 
like  equal  and  ui.iform  architectural  beauty  in 
town  or  suburb  is  vain.  The  remedy  I  mention 
has  not  been,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  some 
time,  applied,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  and  in- 
difference to  architecture  that  everywhere  pre- 
vails, and  which  pervades  all  classes  alike,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  is  operating  pre- 
judicially on  the  character  of  most  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  A  striking  instance  of  them  is  ex- 
hibiting .at  Chester,  which  has  lately  exchanged 
some  of  its  characteristic  and  best  Italian  build- 
ings for  the  direst  abortions  that  ever  insulted  the 
eye.  I  allude,  in  reference  to  the  former,  to  the 
Royal  Hotel  in  Eastgate-street,  to  another  hotel 
in  Bridge-street,  and  to  a  noble  brick  mansion 
approached  from  St.  John's  Churchyard,  all  of 
which  have  been  destroyetl  withia  the  last  two  or 
three  years  ;  the  two  former  to  make  way  for 
buildings  which  are  actually  painful  to  behold, 
and  the  latter  in  the  process  of  providing  a  new 
palace  for  the  present  bishop.  This  is  not  the 
worst ;  the  cathedral  itself  seems  in  danger  of 
some  injury,  and  has  been  already  roughly  handled 
by  the  new  dean,  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
some  new  preaching  arrangements.  IDr.  Howsop, 
I  am  quite  sure,  will  in  other  ways  do  honour  to 
his  new  appointment  and  to  ttie  Church  ;  but, 
from  what  has  already  occurred,  the  friends  of  art 
have  reason  to  tremble  for  the  material  church  in 
his  hands.  It  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  these  to  raise  their  voice  against  the 
profanation  that  I  now  venture  a  word  in  behalf 
of  the  venerable  pile,  the  nave  of  which,  hitherto 
unbroken  by  bench  or  pew,  is  dotted  all  over  with 
a  myriad  of  little  bedroom  chairs  of  the  meanest 
and  slimmest  description,  furnished  by  the  maker, 
I  am  told,  at  Is.  9d.  apiece.  It  the  choir  and 
south  transept  called  St.  Oswald's  Church,  both 
of  which  are  very  spacious,  do  not  furnish  suffi- 
cient accommodation,  and  the  nave,  all  unfitted  as 
it  is  for  Protestant  worship,  must  be  used  for  the 
purpose,  surely  it  might  nevertheless  have  been 
treated  with  a  little  more  of  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  every  genuine  example  of  art.  There  is 
talk  of  restoring  the  cathedral,  which  to  the  ear 
of  an  artist,  as  it  will  probably  involve  the  entire 
recasing  of  the  building,  simply  means  destroying  ; 
destroying  its  antiquarian  and  historic  interest,  and 
picturesque  beauty. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  good  old  town  ;  not 
to  the  part  we  left,  but  to  that  other  more 
favoured  portion  of  it  on  which  the  hand  of  im- 
provement may  be  traced.  The  most  important 
operation  in  the  ceutral  part  of  the  town  has  of 
course  been  the  erection  of  the  new  Exchange 
building.  In  a  former  notice  of  this  I  blamed  it 
for  its  departure  from  the  style  of  its  predecessor 
and  the  Townhall.  But  on  a  review  of  it  the 
other  evening,  I  was  glad  to  perceive  an  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  altered  style  which  had 
escaped  me  before,  namely,  an  assimilation  with 
the  chief  buildings  around  it,  which  was  wanting 
in  the  old  one,  and  by  which  the  several  hitherto 
dissevered  blocks  of  commercial  buildings  are 
united  into  one  continuous  series.  The  new 
Exchange  links,  for  instance,  Mr.  Cockerell's 
block  on  the  east  of  it  with  Messrs.  Picton  and 
Sons'  on  the  west ;  and  so  of  others  at  the  northern 
extremities,  till  there  will,  when  it  is  finished,  be  a 
complete  district  of  fine  commercial  structures, 
all  in  perfect  accord,  and  unmistakably  commer- 
cial in  character,  that  I  should  think  the  metropo- 
lis could  alone  parallel  in  this  country.  The 
effect  I  have  pointed  oiit  struck  me  as  a  very  im 
portant  and  happy  result  of  this  great  change  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  though  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  leaving  in  widowed  loneliness  the  Town- 
hall.  The  decrease  of  unity  or  harmony  of  style 
in  the  Exchange  area  is  compensated  by  increase 
of  architectural  truth. 

The  widening  of  Church-street  is  an  improve- 
ment worthy  of  the  cost,  however  great  that  may 
be,  and  was  becoming  inevitable.  Let  us  hope 
that,  the  new  sitle  of  the  street  will  emulatt.  tiie 
example  opposite  of  the  renewed  Compton  House, 
which  it  is  only  just  to  say  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  shop  or  commercial  architecture.  I  would 
only  add  on  this  subject  that  the  chiirch,  thoogli 
rendered  more  prominent  by  the  alteration,  will 
be  no  eyesore,  if  its  back  and  side  grounds  receive 
the  needful  attention.     Its   venerable  appearance 


will  be  sufficient  apology  for  its  prolonged  ex- 
istence. This  reminds  me  that  there  is  one  cU« 
of  public  structures  in  which  Liverpool  has  made 
less  advance  than  in  any  other — 1  mean  the 
ecclesiastical ;  for  some  of  the  earliest  churches 
and  chapels  are  to  this  hour  the  finest.  Such  are 
St.  Paul's  in  St.  Paul's-square,  and  St.  Nicolas's, 
as  far  as  the  steeple  is  concerned.  It  is  rem.ark- 
able  that  these  buildings,  both  of  singular  merit 
and  beauty,  should  have  been  inoperative  on  the 
composition  and  character  of  subsequent  edi'^ces. 
St.  Nicolas's  steeple  has  an  aerial  lightness  and 
grace  which  is  highly  befitting,  and  which  no 
spire  since  erected  in  Liverpool  at  all  approaches  ; 
and  shows  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  true 
nature  and  aim  of  fine-art  architecture  than 
any  other  object  of  its  class  in  the  town. 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  St.  George's 
Hall  should  have  had  so  little  influence  on  Liver- 
pool architecture.  In  contemplating  the  exquisite 
beauty  and  capability  of  the  Greci)  Roman  archi- 
tecture of  that  building — which,  by  the  way, 
begins  to  exhibit  something  of  the  softening  hand 
of  time — I  have  felt  surprised  at  this  till  I  have 
remembered  that  it  requires  highly  educated  taste 
to  appreciate  such  architecture.  But  if  the  archi- 
tects of  Liverpool  had  been  true  to  their  instincts 
— if  art,  and  not  fashion,  had  been  their  mistress 
— such  an  example  before  their  eyes,  of  a  style  of 
the  perfections  of  which  our  ideas  have  been 
greatly  raised  of  late  years,  would  have  had  a  very 
tracejble  and  happy  effect  on  their  works. 
Assuredly,  no  man  who  has  really  felt  the  beautj' 
of  the  architecture  exempliSed  in  this  building 
could  tolerate,  much  less  perpetrate,  the  coarse, 
cheap  modern  applications  of  the  Gothic  that  we 
see  daily  rising  up  around  us — a  style  beautiful 
in  its  enriched  and  sculpturesque  examples,  but 
incapable,  at  least  in  the  state  in  which  the  medi- 
Kvjdists  left  it,  ot  embodying  beauty  on  other 
conditions.  An  unadorned  column  is,  or  may  be, 
like  beauty's  self,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the 
most :  but  a  naked  buttress  is  a  monstrosity, 
without  relation  to  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and 
which  no  masic  of  position  or  combination  could 
raise  into  the  heaven  of  art.  The  sculpture  and 
panelling  of  its  best  examjiles  are  but  to  disguise 
its  ugliness.  Our  local  ait  critics  are  ever  dis- 
covering some  new  fault  in  the  building  in  ques- 
tion. Faults  it  has,  but  its  chief  fault  is  that, 
standing  where  it  does,  it  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be, 
in  full  harmony  with  the  busy  neighbourhood  and 
prosaic  life  about  it.  Such  a  building  should  be 
accompanied  only  V)y  palaces,  churches,  and  halls 
in  its  own  grand  style,  and  participating,  more  or 
less,  in  its  own  grand  repose,  and  with  glimpses 
between  of  the  green,  peaceful  world  of  pure 
and  beautiful  nature  stretching  far  around  it. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  archi- 
tect, to  be  true  to  his  vocation,  must,  whatever 
style  he  affects,  be  inspired  by  the  sure  beauty  of 
the  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  ;  which  is  to 
be  his  guide  to  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  art. 
To  pursue  the  Gothic  style  in  the  spirit  of  the 
times  alone  that  produced  it,  and  without 
reference  to  the  higher  standard  of  excellence 
presented  by  the  glorious  remains  of  Greece,  is  to 
ignore  the  noblest  means  of  progress  that  the  ages 
have  bequeathed  to  art ;  and  is  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  for  the  engineer  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
mechanical  poweis,  and  trust  to  the  unaided 
strength  of  his  arm.  It  is  the  lever  that  is  yet 
destined  to  move  the  architectural  world.  Let 
me  express  once  more  my  belief,  my  deep  convic- 
tion, that  the  true  path  of  progress  in  our  art  is 
in  the  cultivation  ot  an  Anglicised  and  purified 
form — [Hirified,  I  mean,  by  reference  to  Greek 
examples — of  the  style  which  we  inherit  from  the 
Romans,  through  tbe  Italians,  and  which  never 
ceased  to  be  practised  in  the  art-home  of  Europe 
— Italy,  whence  it  spread,  along  with  other 
elements  of  civilisation,  into  the  different 
countries  of  Europe. 

I  have  leaped  from  St.  Peter's  Church  and 
Church-street  to  St.  George's  Hall.  AVhile  there 
let  me  give  a  word  or  two  to  its  surroundings. 
I  think  sculpture  should  not  be  strewed  about  the 
area  while  the  building  itself  has  need  ot  it.  The 
latter,  I  fancy,  might  legitimately  receive  statues 
of  the  (^ueen  and  Prince  Consort  as  decorative 
features  completing  the  design;  indeed,  such 
positions  as  the  apex  of  a  pediment  or  acroteria  — 
positions  decorated  in  ancient  examples  by  gods 
and  heroes,  and  in  modern  ones  by  projihets  and 
apostles,  would  be  very  honourable  ones  for 
memorial  statues.  The  two  pedestals  above  the 
east  portico  might  even  receive  equestrian  statu  ?s 
.\t  the  di^molition  of  the  Railway  facade  we  need, 
for  obvious  reasons,  express  no  regret.     It  is  only 


a  pity  the  scheme  of  destruction  had  not  included 
the  Wellington  C"lumn.  than  which  there  is,  per- 
iiaps,  not  among  the  relics  of  the  tenth  century,  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  Europe,  an  object  more 
truly  barbarous.  Whether  the  intended  colossal 
hotel,  with  its  some  half  score  storeys  and  its 
thousand  and  one  Viedrooms,  will  be  as  innocent  of 
injury  to  its  vla-a  vis  as  was  its  predecessor,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Law,  music,  the  drama,  lite- 
rature, and  natural  history  having  now  their  part 
in  tbis  fine  area,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  remaining 
portion  at  the  north  end  will  yet  be  given,  as 
seems  meet,  to  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  pro-  L 
posed  new  Fine  Art  Gallery  ;  which  is,  indeed,  a 
nece-ssary  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  to  Liverpool  of 
being  without  an  annual  exhibition  or  Academy 
of  Art. 


THE   -WKST   BERBY  SEWERAGE 
DISTRICT. 

THE  West  Derby  Local  Board  having  already 
expended  £3li,000  on  sewerage  works  in  lay- 
ing out  a  svstem  of  mains  within  the  township, 
have  brought  these  mains  to  certain  points  from 
which  either  an  outlet  to  the  sea  might  be  made, 
or  some  system  of  utilisation  might  be  adopted^ 
Before  moving  in  the  matter  they  very  wisely  this 
week  convened  a  meeting  for  tbe  purpose  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C-E.,  and  hearing  hia. 
opinion  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  this  sewerage  question,  aa 
they  were  aware,  was  a  very  important  one.  He 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  tormented  in  this 
part  of  the  country  in  discussing  rival  schemes  o£ 
the  dry-earth  system  and  the  water-closet  system, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  enter  into  them  unless  h© 
was  questioned  about  them.  At  the  same  time  he- 
said  that  the  dry-earth  system  did  not  stancJ  a. 
shadow  of  a  chance  compared  with  the  other 
system.  It  was  in  operation  in  vVakefield  gaol,- 
where  it  was  said  to  answer  very  well,  and  also  at 
some  asylums  ;  but  what  was  convenient  at  works 
or  at  a  gaol,  where  everything  was  under  regula- 
tion, was  not  applicable  to  private  houses.  He  pre- 
dicted wherever  it  was  put  into  operation  it  would 
fail.  Up  to  this  time,  in  this  country,  we  got 
rid  of  sewage  by  draining  into  the  nearest  water- 
course if  inland  ;  and  if  the  river  was  of  small 
capacity  and  with  a  sluggish  current,  and  it  had 
to  pass  a  population,  an  abominable  nuisance  was 
inflicted  upon  them.  That  might  be  seen  all  along- 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  and  in  Lancashire,  and  nothing  more 
abominable  than  the  rivers  and  streams  in  these- 
counties  could  be  conceived.  As  they  wera 
aware,  ihe  utilisation  of  sewage  was  very  much 
spoken  about  and  beginning  to  be  practised.  He 
had  served  eight  years  as  a  royal  commissioner  to 
inquire  into  the  utilisation  of  sewage,  and  he  had 
served  also  three  or  four  years  as  chairman  of  the 
River  Pollution  Commission,  and  he  supposed 
should  know  something  about  it.  West  Derby 
was  situated,  he  could  not  say  uniler  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  were  so  far  peculiar  that 
they  were  much  nearer  to  the  river  than  to  their 
outlet.  There  was  a  ridge  of  land  running  along 
between  the  river  and  the  main  portion  of  the 
township  which  shed  the  rainfall  back  inland. 
It  was  proposed  in  some  cases  to  utilise  the  whole- 
of  the  sewage  upon  land,  but  there  were  difticul- 
ties  in  this  climate,  as  there  were  times  and 
seasons  when  there  was  more  rain  than  they 
knew  what  to  do  with.  There  was  a  difficulty  of 
getting  rid  of  the  surface  water  at  such  times.  It 
was  quite  true  they  might  put  the  sewage  on  the 
land  and  even  with  some  advantage,  yet  scarcely 
with  the  ailvantage  that  would  pay  the  cost  of 
pumping,  and  if  they  tied  themselves  up  with  the 
pumping  scheme  they  must  everlastingly  pump. 
If  they  tied  themselves  up  with  the  deodorismg, 
scheme  or  utilising  scheme,  they  must  see  that  in 
future  there  was  very  little  chance  of  their  being 
enabled  to  extend  their  operations  beneficially  ; 
and  if  it  resolved  into  a  disinfecting  scheme,  then 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  them  that  they 
might  make  a  clean  sweep  of  any  idea  of  profit^ 
and  lay  themselves  out  to  a  growing  and  annual 
cost.  To  take  the  solids  out  of  the  sewage — and 
he  would  not  say  disinfect  the  sew.age,  for  no- 
means  had  yet  been  discovered  that  would  disin- 
fect water  turned  into  sewage,  but  they  might  use 
chemicals  that  would  reduce  the  chance  of  fer- 
mentation to  the  minimum — would  cost  that 
township,  with  its  present  population,  fronk 
£1,500  to  £2,000  a  year,  and  they  would  still  havo 
an  intolerable  nuisance  at  the  point  where  it  wa» 
carried  on.  With  regard  to  the  figures  of  the 
chairman,  he  had  every   confidence  in  them,  and 
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he  therefore  now  came  to  the  question  of  w! 
was  best  to  be  done.  He  then  spoke  in  recom. 
mendation  of  the  fourth  line  mentioned  Ly  the 
chairman,  and  said  if  they  got  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
at  that  point  he  did  not  believe  they  would  ever 
be  charged  with  polluting  the  river.  He  thought 
if  they  did  that  they  would  have  solved  the  diffi- 
culties aa  regarded  themselves,  and  they  would  be 
safe  for  all  time  to  come. 

Several  members  of  the  board  expressed  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Mr.  Kawlinson's  opinions. 

It  was  also  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  main 
sewerage  committee  at  an  early  date,  to  report  to 
the  next  board  meeting,  and,  judging  from  the 
expression  of  opinion  at  the  special  meeting  of  the 
board,  they  will  no  doubt  recommend  that  the 
outlet  scheme  should  be  adopted  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  be  carried  out. 


failed,  at  Port  Krin,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  prevent  a  similar  catastrophe  at  Douglas  ;  and, 
therefore,  some  other  principle  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  works  at  the  latter  place 
will  have  to  bo  adopted.  Another  batch  of  cor- 
re,<iiondence  on  this  subject  is  also  published. 
The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  (^uirk,  the  Heceiver- 
Geueral  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  chaiiuian  of  the 
Manx  Harbour  Conuni.'-sioners'  lioard.  This  letter, 
after  referring  to  the  previous  correspondence, 
states  that  the  commissioners  recently  pissed 
the  folkiwing  resolution  : — "  That  before  the 
board  can  form  any  opinion  or  come  to  any  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  discussed  in  the  corre- 
spondence, it  is  advisable  that  a  diver  be  eng.iged, 
at  the  instance  of  the  board,  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  rubble  mound  at  Port  Erin,  and  to  report 
as  to  its  state  and  condition,  and  the  state  of  the 
ground  in  its  vicinity."  The  diver  (a  Mr. 
Suldon)  carried  out  the  instructions  contained 
in  the  above  resolution,  on  the  I'Jth  ult., 
the  diving  operations  being  conducted  per- 
sonally by  seven  of  the  harbour  coram-s- 
sionera.  Tiie  diver's  report  was  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  anxiety  by  those  interested 
in  this  matter.  It  is  atldres.sed  to  the  Receiver- 
General,  and  is  as  follows  : — '*  I  have  the  honour 
to  inform  j'oii  that,  according  to  your  directions,  1 
went  to  Port  Krin  harbour  woiks  on  the  lOth 
instant,  and  by  means  of  the  diving  apparatus 
examined  the  breakwater  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. I  dived  from  a  boat  moored  over  the 
rubble  mound.  The  harbour  commissioners  were 
present,  who  instructed  me  from  time  to  time  as  t ) 
my  movement.s.  I  walked  over  the  moimd  at 
several  parts,  and  around  the  mound  o?i  the  sand. 
I    foimd   the  mound  entire,  with  green  seaweed 

^    ^  .  .  jjrown  over  it,  and  the  sand  around  the  foot  of  the 

face,  it  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  plaster;    mound  was  clear  of  rubble."  The  concluding  letter 


■RANSOME'S  HOLLOW  BUILDIXG 
BLOCKS. 

THE  above  illustration  represents  a  method  of 
constructing  outside  walls  for  buildings. 
These  blocks  are  manufactured  by  Mr.  F.  Ransome, 
the  well-known  patent  stone  manufacturer. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  method 
of  building  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : — In 
the  first  instance  it  would  introduce  a  simple  and 
most  effective  means  of  ventilation,  for  the  wall, 
being  hollow  and  partitioned  in  its  thickness, 
would  contain  within  it  two  distinct  columns  of 
air ;  it  is  evident,  then,  that  the  sun's  rays,  falling 
on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  would  rarefy  the  air 
in  the  exteriorfluep,  thereby  causing  an  ascending 
current,  and  exhausting  the  vitiated  air  through 
Talves  placed  near  the  floor  line,  or  any  other 
point  which  might  be  considered  best  to  ensure 
good  ventilation.  At  the  same  time  fresh  airwould 
be  admitted  through  the  interior  flues  and  near 
the  level  of  the  ceiling  by  means  of  valves  placed 
in  the  exterior  of  the  walls  at  a  certain  elev.ation 
above  the  ground  line.  These  valves  might  be 
arranged  so  as  to  be  perfectly  under  command 
from  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  capable  of 
simultaneous  adjustment  by  an  arrangement  of 
rods  and  levers. 

The  description  of  valves  shown  may  not  be 
the  most  suitable,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle  as  well  as  any  other.  It  may  confidently 
be  expected  that  there  would  always  be  sufficient 
difference  between  the  temperature  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  atmosphere  within  and  without  the 
building  to  maintain  efficient  ventilation.  The 
area  of  the  air  spaces  might  also  be  under  perfect 
control,  so  that  violent  and  injurious  currents 
could  be  obviated. 

Secondly,  by  this  method  of  construction,  great 
facilities  would  exist  for  ensuring  dryness  and  im- 
proved decoration.  From  the  fact  of  the  walls 
being  hollow  it   is  quite  clear  moisture  could  not 


hat  I  of  the  blocks  being  manufactured,  so  that  the  in 
terior  walls  may  present  a  jierfeclly  smooth  sur 


the  only  finishing  necessary  would  be  to  rub  down 
the  wails  with  a  piece  of  the  same  miterial,  and 
wash  them  with  clean  water  applied  with  a  com- 
mon whop  stock  brush. 

And,  thirdly,  there  may  be  claimed  for  it  con- 
siderable strength,  together  with  speedy  and 
economic  construction.  It  is  evident  the  strength 
of  a  wall  thus  constructed  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
ceeded,  the  quoin  stones  being  set  last,  and  form- 
ing at  once  the  key  and  closure  of  the  building  : 
it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  a  block  without 
destroying  it.  This  plan  of  dovetailing  was  suc- 
cessfully introduced  by  the  author  of  the  mode  of 
construction  we  are  now  descril.ing  about^  ten 
years  since,  in  the  erection  of  the  stone  solitary 
cells  of  a  large  penal  establishment  in  the  colony 
of  Victoria. 

These  blocks,  from  their  uniformity  and  accu- 
racy, could  be  set  with  great  rapidity  ;  they 
could  be  made  of  any  size,  suitable  to  the  designs 
of  the  architect.  Blocks  of  the  size  shown  in  the 
drawing  are  equal  in  cubic  contents  to  fifteen 
standard  bricks,  and  in  all  probability  they  would 
not  take  longer  in  setting,  if  so  long.  Presuming, 
then,  that  the  first  cost  of  production  would  not 
be  excessive,  that  plastering  and  other  finishing 
would  he  saved,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  simple 
and  effective  mode  of  ventilation  would  be  intro- 
duced, this  mode  of  construction,  taken  as  a  whole, 
recommends  itself  to  notice  on  the  score  of  its 
own  merits,  and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  it  would 
appear  especially  applicable  for  India  and  other 
tropical  climates. 

This  method  of  construction  also  offers  the 
advantage  of  a  durable  stone  building  at  a  com- 
paratively cheap  cost,  as  a  saving  may  be  etfected 
in  the  carriage  of  the  blocks  on  account  of  their 
lightness.  When  desired  the  cells  can  be  filled  in 
with  cheap  concrete,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 


A 


PORT  EEIN  BEEAEWATER. 

CORRESPONDENCE  has  been  published 
^_^  which  passed  between  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Mr  Coode, 
the  civil  engineer,  relative  to  the  alleged  failure  of 
the  great  breakwater  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man.  The  prmcipal 
statement  in  that  correspondence  was  that  the 
rubble  mound  at  Port  Erin  had  been  so  destroyed 
by  the  great  gale  of  the  2-2nd  of  February  la^t, 
that  the  cost  of  the  construction  would  be  in- 
creased from  £5S,'20O  (the  original  estimate)  to 
£70,200,  being  an  increase  of  £12,000.  The 
subject  is  causing  anxiety  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
inasmuch  as  the  local  legislature  recently  de. 
cided  on  expending  close  upon  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money  in  the  construction  of  similar 

be  absorbed  so   as  to  pass   through   to  the ' inner  !  works  at   Douglas.     It  ',\  "<;"   .^^Jf^  ^^Jl"^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  material  admits    rubole  mound  principle  has  failed,  or  say  partially 


surface,  and,  as  the  nature 


m  the  correspondence  is  from  Mr.  Coode.  He 
expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  diver's 
examination,  and  then  goes  on  to  state  that,  on 
the  27th  of  February  last,  the  day  on  which  the 
local  legislature  decided  on  the  Dnug'as  works, 
he  did  not  know  exactly  the  effect  of  the  g.ale  of 
the  22nd  of  February  on  the  mound,  but  he  fully 
believed  that  the  sections  submitted  to  the  court 
(which  showed  the  rubble  mound  comparatively 
uninjured)  were  "  correct-"  "It  was  not  until 
the  month  of  April  that  the  sea  became  sufficiently 
smooth  to  allow  the  taking  of  such  a  series  of 
soundings  as  was  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
set  of  sections  ;  and  it  was  only  then  discovered 
that  the  wave  action  had  extended  to  the  depth 
of  19ft.  below  low  water  in  the  gale  of  the  22nd 
of  February  list."  The  diver's  report  has  been 
regarded  by  the  harbour  commissioners  as  bo  very 
satisfactory  that  Mr  Quirk  states  that  they  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusion  : — "  That  the 
current  report  of  the  rubble  mound  having  dis- 
appeared from  its  position  was  an  unfounded  one, 
but  that  rather  it  was  comparatively  in  a  satis- 
factory state." 


THE  SOLID  LEVER  BRIDGE. 
rilHIS  bridge,  in  its  essentially  original  features, 
i_  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Cottrell,  Liscom, 
and  Merrill.  These  features  may  be  best  explained 
by  describing  the  mode  of  construction,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Amfrkan  Railway  Times,  and  which  is 
as  follows  ;— In  throwing  a  span  from  one  abut- 
ment to  another,  the  first  step  of  all  is  to  lay 
down  upon  each  abutment  a  timber  prrjecting 
over  the  edge  of  the  bank  a  short  distance.  The 
length  of  the  portion  of  the  structure  projected 
over  the  chasm  is  to  that  portion  upon  the  bank 
(which  is  the  balance  power)  as  ten  to  three. 
Upon  the  first  layer  of  timber  is  placed  another, 
extending  further,  and  firmly  trenailed  to  the 
first,  each  successive  course  projecting  further 
outward  over  the  chasm,  and  well  secured  by 
bolts  and  trenails,  so  that  when  by  successive  pro- 
jections the  final  layer  is  broi-ght  to  reach  the 
middle  of  the  span  and  unite  with  the  correspond- 
ing lever  from  the  oppo.^ite  side,  it  presents  a  well- 
proportioned  lever,  nearly  as  solid  as  if  sawn  entire 
of  one  piece,  its  projecting  weif;ht  balanced  by 
that  portion  of  the  lever  resting  on  the  abutment*, 
and  the  two  united  and  strengthened  by  two  or 
three  addition.al  courses  laid  over  all.  The  two 
levers  thus  making  the  sides  of  the  bridge  are  con- 
nected  by  girders,  or  floor  timbers,  on  which  the 
flooring  is  laid— the  shore  ends  bound  together  to 
form  a  cradle  for  the  reception  of  ballast.  Thus 
completed,  a  span  of  2u0ft.  would  reach  back  30tt. 
uoon  each  bank,  and  a  span  of  50Cft.  50ft.  back. 
Over  this  structure  two  wooden  arcs  are  placed, 
of  Blight  and  graceful  curve,  united  and  securely 
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fastened  to  the  main  structure  by  upright 
iron  rods,  and  abutting  in  the  shore  ends  o£  the 
bridge. 

The  advantages  of  this  bridge  may  be  stated 
thus: — 1.  Economy  and  facility  of  construction. 
It  is  claimed  that  an  almost  unlimited  length  of 
span  is  attainable,  and  the  building  of  piers,  which 
in  deep  .and  rapid  rivers  are  very  costly,  and 
which  obstruct  the  navigation,  is  avoided,  and  the 
cost  of  scaffolding  saved.  The  plan  of  construction 
is  such  that  any  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  can 
furnish  the  materials  and  do  all  the  work.  2. 
Strength.— From  the  peculiarity  of  the  structure, 
being  lightest  in  the  centre,  .all  the  material  bears 
its  true  proportion  of  strain,  and  there  is  no  waste, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  component  parts 
makes  them  all  act  at  the  greatest  mechanical  ad- 
vantage. The  sides  of  the  bridge  being  levers 
balanced  by  the  shore  end,  the  bridge  is  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  its  own  weight  in 
the  centre,  where  an  ordinary  truss-work  s.ags  the 
most ;  and  being  very  light  in  the  centre  there  is 
no  unnecessary  str.iin  upon  the  balancing  or  shore 
end.  3.  The  arch  adds  great  compactness  and  in- 
creases the  strength  of  the  whole  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  Like  any  other  arch  it  thrusts  laterally 
against  its  abutments,  but  its  abutments  are  the 
two  ends  of  the  bridge  into  which  it  is  buUt,  and 
it  thus  forms  with  the  stringcourses  of  timber  a 
wooden  bow  with  a  wooden  string.  In  order  to 
spread  this  arch,  the  chord  or  upper  string  timber 
would  have  to  be  dragged  apart  by  longitudinal 
strain.  Thus  there  can  be  no  detiection  of  the 
bridge  after  it  is  well  set  together.  It  is  thLs 
combin.ation  of  the  arch  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
re-enforced  lever  on  the  other,  which  gives  this 
bridge  a  strength  immeasurably  superior  to  that 
which  the  same  amount  of  material  would  give 
when  arranged  in  any  other  form. 

In  the  Iron  Bridge,  patented  by  the  same  in- 
ventors, and  involving  the  same  principles,  the 
strength  attained  is  practically  illimitable.  A 
model  of  this,  32ft.  in  length,  is  exhibited  at  the 
office  of  the  Solid  Lever  Bridge  Company,  46, 
Congress-street,  which  illustrates  this.  The  ad- 
vantages of  a  cheap,  easily  constructed,  and  strong 
wooden  bridge  are  manifest  to  all — but  those  con- 
nected withrailwaysare  best  aware  of  the  immense 
importance  of  cheap  and  strong  iron  bridges.  The 
obstruction  of  the  western  rivers  by  j^iers  is  so 
serious  an  impediment  to  navigation  that  this 
invention  becomes  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
comes  ju.st  in  time  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
the  railways  are  to  cross  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers,  without  navigation  being  destroyed. 
This  is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  and  is  now 
engagiug  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  new  in- 
vention promises  to  reconcile  the  objection,  and 
provide  at  a  moderate  cost  the  means  whereby 
river  navigation  may  be  preserved,  and  railway 
communication  across  them  be  attained. 


intermediate  towns  and  districts  '  would  ensure 
very  considerable  traffic  of  its  own  without  pre- 
judice to  the  railways,  and  that  it  would  be  of 
great  public  utility.  la  some  cases  it  might  be 
necessary  to  construct  new  roadways  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  having  narrow  streets,  and  in 
others  to  widen  present  roadways ;  but  in  most 
cases  there  would  b#  sufficient  width  between  the 
hedges  or  fences  to  lay  down  tramways  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  interfere  injuriously  with  the 
ordinary  ro.ad  couvey.ances,  as  the  tramway  would 
be  laid  level  with  the  ro.adw.iy.  The  carriages 
may  be  drawn  by  horses  or  by  traction  steam- 
engines  working  at  moderate  speed;  and  as  the 
system  would  establish  a  mode  of  conveyance 
something  in  effect  between  the  present  railway 
and  canal,  and  the  first  outlay  be  comparatively 
small,  it  would,  we  think,  be  very  useful  to  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  many  induce- 
ments for  the  investment  of  capital. 


thoroughly  kneaded  together  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  make  it  of  a  pasty  consis- 
tency. It  is  then  moulded  to  any  form  required, 
and  submitted  to  a  degree  o'  heat  sufficient  to 
vitrify  the  mass  for  about  thirty-sis  hours,  which 
converts  it  into  a  hard  and  dur.^ble  substance 
resembling  granite.  The  artificial  granite  thus 
produced  may  be  moulded  iuto  any  forms  re- 
quired to  render  it  suitable  for  various  kinds  of 
buildings,  fortificatious,  docks,  and  other  en- 
gineering structures,  and  particularly  for  aU  kinds 
of  pavements,  for  which  its  great  hardness  ren- 
ders it  particularly  suitable.  When  very  large  ri 
blocks  are  required,  it  is  preferable  to  make  them  fl 
hollow,  and,  after  they  have  been  baked  or 
burnt,  they  may  be  filled  with  concrete,  rubble, 
&c.,  to  make  them  solid.  Any  kind  of  furnace  in 
which  the  requisite  heat  can  be  generated  will 
answer  for  dissolving  the  granite  and  baking  or 
vitrifying  the  blocks  or  bricks  ;  but  Mr.  Parsons 
finds  Hoffman's  annular  furnaces  perform  this 
operation  satisiactorily. 


TURNPIKE  EOAB  TRAMWAYS. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  George 
Remington  and  Son,  says  Engineering, 
a  brief  description  of  their  plan  for  laying  down 
tramways  along  the  turnpike  and  other  direct 
roads  from  Loudon  to  most  of  the  principal  towns 
of  England,  and  a  company  is  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  first-division  and  to  lay  down  tramways 
from  Kilbum,  by  Edgware,  to  St.  Alban's,  and 
from  HoUoway,  by  Barnet,  to  St.  Alban's,  Dun- 
stable, Fenny  Stratford,  Stony  Stratford,  Tow- 
cester,  Weedou,  following  the  Old  Roman  Wat- 
ling-atreet,  by  High-cross,  Atherstone,  Wilincote, 
Fazeley,  near  Tamworth,  to  Lichfield,  and  thence 
by  the  most  direct  roads  through  Rugeley,  Wes- 
ton, Stone,  Newcastle-under-Ljme,  Sandbach, 
Middlewitch,  Northwitch,  Altringham  to  Man- 
chester, and  by  Warrington  and  Prescot  to  Liver- 
pool, with  collateral  lines  from  Lichfield,  by  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  to  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  the 
Midland  coalfields,  Sheffield,  Halifax,  and  Leeds  ; 
from  High-cross,  by  the  Roman  Fosse  way  to 
Leicester,  Newark,  and  Lincoln  to  York;  from 
Weedon,  by  Daventry,  to  Coventry  and  Birming- 
ham, and  thence  joining  the  main  line  again  at 
Lichfield,  and  from  Stanmore,  by  Watford  and 
Warwick  to  Birmiugliam. 

There  can  be  no  ili>uV>t  that  if  a  system  of  tram- 
ways were  established,  heavy  goods  and  minerals, 
as  well  as  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds,  might 
be  conveyed  along  common  roads  with  much 
greater  ease  than  at  jiresent,  that  where  great 
speed  is  not  an  object  passengers  might  be  con- 
veyed at  very  low  fares,  and  that  the  facilities  it 
would  aflbrd   to   the  working  population  of    the 


SANITARY    REGULATIONS   FOR   WORK- 
SrrOPS   AND    WORK  PLACES. 

SANITARY     ACT,     1866,    AND    WORKSHOPS'     REGULA- 
TION   ACT,    1S67. 

THE  following  are  among  the  more  important 
requirements  of  the  above  acts,  which  are 
applicable  to  work  places  not  under  the  operation 
of  the  Factory  Acts.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  vestry 
to  see  that  they  are  observed  in  every  parish. 

1.  W'orkrooms  and  work  places  must  be  kept  in 
a  cleanly  condition. 

2.  They  must  be  well  and  effectually  ventilated, 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  persons 
employed  therein. 

[The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  will  regard  any 
workroom  as  not  sufficiently  ventilated  in  which 
an  unpleasant  or  animal  odour  is  perceptible,  or 
in  which  the  temperature  is  found  materially  to 
exceed  that  of  the  external  air  in  the  warmer 
months,  or  60  deg.  in  the  colder  months  of  the 
year.] 

3.  No  overcrowding  of  workrooms  is  permitted 
— that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  persons  working  in 
any  room  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  endanger 
their  health. 

[The  Medical  Officer  of  Health  will  regard  any 
workroom  to  be  overcrowded,  in  which  for  the 
number  of  persons  employed  therein,  a  sufficient 
ventilation  as  above  described  cannot  be  con- 
stantly maintained  without  exposure  of  the  work- 
people to  dangerous  draughts  ;  also,  any  room  in 
which  a  floor  space  of  at  least  .'56  superficial  feet 
cannot  be  allotted  to  each  person,  or  in  which  the 
cubical  space  of  the  room  is  such  as  that  at  least 
300  cubical  feet  of  air  are  not  allowed  for  each 
person.] 

The  superficial  floor  space  of  a  room  is  found  by 
multiplying  its  length  by  its  breadth ;  and  the 
cubical  spice  of  a  room  by  multiplying  the  result 
of  this  by  its  height. 

For  example  : — A  room  25fc.  long  and  loft, 
wide  =  375ft.  of  floor  space,  may  (if  properly 
ventUated)  be  occupied  by  ten  workpeople,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  not  less  than  Sft.in  heiiiht  =  cubical 
capacity  of  3,00Uft.  If  less  than  this  in  height, 
the  floor  space  must  be  proportionally  larger,  or 
the  number  of  occupants  reduced. 

An  infringement  of  any  of  the  above  three  re- 
gulations will  render  the  master  or  mistress  liable 
to  prosecution  under  the  19th  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,  and  the  Nuisances  Removal 
Act. 


A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OP   IRRIGATION. 

A  PETITION  is  being  signed  for  presentation 
to  Parliament,  showing  "  that  the  present 
drought  throughout  the  country  is,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  creating  considerable  anxiety,  and  that 
its  efl'ect  upon  the  grass,  clover,  and  permanent 
pasture  and  green  crops  is  likely  to  be  very  serious, 
and  productive  of  great  national  loss.  'That  the 
Government  *  agricultural  returns  *  for  the  year 
1867  show  that  the  extent  of  land  under  grass, 
clover,  and  permanent  pasturage  and  green  crops 
exceeds  32,000,000  of  acres  ;  while  that  under 
corn  crops  does  not  reach  12,000,000.  That  your 
petitioners  believe  a  national  system  of  irrigation 
to  be  practicable  over  a  great  extent,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  this  large  area,  and  that  if  established  it 
would  very  greatly  increase  the  production  of  the 
country,  steady  prices,  and  relieve  the  minds  of 
the  public  from  the  alarming  apprehension  which 
the  recurrence  of  such  droughts  as  the  present 
occasion,  while  it  might  be  made  to  subserve  the 
further  purpoee  of  preventing  the  damage  which 
gre.at  floods  frequently  occasion  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  That  in  countries  where  national 
systems  of  irrigation  have  been  adopted  the  results 
have  been  very  beneficial,  and  in  consequence 
other  countries  are  following  the  example.  Your 
petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your 
honourable  house  will  cause  inquiry  to  be  made 
as  to  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  system 
of  national  irrigation." 


ARTIFICIAL  GRANITE. 

A  METHOD  of  manufacturing  artificial 
gr.auite,  says  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  has 
just  been  patented  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Parsons,  of 
Blackheath,  well  known  by  his  system  of  convert- 
ing cast-iron  guns  into  rifled  ordnance.  The 
materials  of  this  artificial  granite  are  disinte- 
grated natural  granite  mixed  with  clay,  together 
with  pounded  glass,  lava,  or  iron  slags.  The 
disintegrated  granite  is  obtained  by  submitting 
fragments  of  natural  granite  to  a  strong  heat,  about 
700  deg.  or  800  deg.  Cent.,  in  an  oven,  by  which, 
after  a  sufficient  time,  it  becomes  dissolved  into 
a  granite  s.md,  the  constituent  parts  of  which, 
(piartz,  or  felsp.ai',  possess  great  powers  of  adhe- 
sion. One  part  of  this  granitic  sand  is  then 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  pounded 
glass,  or  the  constituents  of  glass,  or  lava,  or  iron 
slag,  to  which  is  added  from  twenty  to  thirty 
parts  of  refractory  clay,  or  from  thirty  to  fifty 
[larts     of     ordinary     clay.       This     mixture     is 


THE  LUTHER  MONUMENT  AT  WORMS. 

THE  inauguration  of  the  monument  to 
Luther  by  the  King  of  Prussia  was  at- 
tended by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  The 
monument  consists  of  a  combination  of  eleven 
statues,  grouped  around  on  a  granite  base,  40ft. 
square,  open  in  front,  but  enclosed  at  the  back 
and  sides  by  a  battlemented  balustrade.  Pre- 
eminent in  the  centre  is  the  statue  of  Luther,  ou 
a  syenite  pedestal,  16ft.  in  height,  the  statue 
itself  being  10|^ft.  high.  The  face  is  turned  up- 
wards to  heaven,  and  its  expression  is  calm  and 
bold.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  appear  the 
closing  words  of  his  speech  at  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  under  the  legend  are  medallions  of  John  the 
Constant  of  Saxony,  and  his  son,  who  so  well 
befriended  the  reformer.  The  lower  slab  con- 
tains scenes  from  Luther's  life,  in  alto  relievo. 
On  four  pillars  projecting  from  the  corners  of 
Luther's  pedestal  are  statues  of  Petrus  Waldus, 
Wicklilfe,  Savonarola,  and  Huss.  In  the  four 
corners  of  the  balustrade  are  figures  of  Frede- 
rick the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  Philip  the 
Generous,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ;  Philip  Melanc- 
thpn  ;  and  .John  Keuchlin.  Between  each  of 
these  are  female  figures,  symbolising  the  three 
famous  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Augsburg,  and 
Spires.  The  figure  representing  Magdeburg  is 
doubtless  the  best.  A  female  form  sits  all  dis- 
hevelled aud  distracted,  the  very  image  of 
despair,  too  true  a  picture  of  many  a  woman 
of  Magdeburg  when  the  city  was  devastated 
by  Tilly's  ruffian  bands.  The  representative 
of  Spires  stands  jirotestiug  against  Charles 
the  Fifth's  reactionary  edict,  but  the  attitude  is 
too  stiff  and  constrained.  Augsburg  is  a  queenly 
form  holding  a  palm  branch  in  memory  of  the 
peace  concluded  in  that  city.  The  four  statues 
immediately  round  the  centre  pedestal  are  each 
7ft.  high,  the  corner  statues  S.^ft.,  and  the  figures 
of  the  towns  6ft.     The  battlements  of  the  enclo- 
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sure  are  on  the  inner  side  decorated  with  the 
escutcheons  of  twenty-four  other  German  cities. 
These  are  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Constance, 
Eisenach,  Eisleben,  Emden,  Erfurt,  Frankfort, 
EaUe,  Hamburg,  Heilbronn,  Jena,  Komgsberg, 
Leipsic,  Lindau,  Lubcck,  Marburg,  Memhngen, 
NordUngen,  Riga,  Schmalkalden,  Strasburg,  ^\  it- 
tenburg,  and  Worms.  It  is  generally  regretted 
that  Rietschel,  who  designed  the  work  slionlU 
not  have  lived  to  Enish  it.  He  received  his  com- 
mission to  make  the  model  in  1850,  but  had  only 
completed  the  statues  of  Luther  and  A\  ick UBe 
when  he  died.  The  rest  have  been  modelled 
from  sketches  by  his  three  talented  assistants, 
Herren  Schilling,  Dondorf,  and  Kietz. 


BILLINGSGATE  MAEKET. 

A  PROPOSAL  is  now  before  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  for  the  removal  of 
this  ancient  market  to  some  central  part  of  the 
city,  where  it  can  be  brought  into  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  various  railroads  by  which  Csh 
are  now  regularly  conveyed  to  the  metropolis 
from  some  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  in  l.irger  quantities  than  are  now  brought  to 
the  market  by  the  Thames.  The  Markets  Com- 
mittee of  the  Common  Council  have  reported  that 
the  most  eligible  situation  for  a  new  fish  market 
would  be  in  connection  with  Farringdon-market, 
or  some  spot  adjoining,  or  near  the  new  meat  and 
poultry  market  at  Smithfield.  They  state  that 
all  the  railway  companies  and  other  parties  en- 
gaged in  the  land  carriage  of  fish  are  in  favour  of 
the  removal  of  the  market,  but  the  salesmen  and 
those  engaged  in  conveying  fish  by  water  are  of 
opinion  that  it  shoidd  continue  in  its  present 
situation.  AH  parties,  however,  agree  in  thinking 
the  present  area  of  the  market  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  business  carried  on  there.  The  committee 
estimate  that  about  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  fish  consumed  in  London  are  now 
brought  by  railway,  in  which  proportion,  they  say, 
there  will  in  all  probability  be  such  a  progressive 
increase  as  to  render  it  essential  that  the  fish 
market  shoiJd  be  placed  in  immediate  connection 
with  railway  accommodation.  In  1S62,  the  im- 
provement Committee  of  the  Corporation  sub- 
mitted to  the  Common  Council  three  plans  for 
remedying  the  evils  then  alleged  to  be  occasioned, 
and  since  augmented,  by  the  increased  traffic  in 
the  locality  of  Billingsgate-market,  one  of  which 
plans  was  for  widening  Lower  Thames- street,  at 
the  estimated  expense  of  £300,000:  another  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  street  from  Eastcheap  to 
Lower  Thames-street,  at  the  expense  of  £102,000  ; 
and  the  third,  for  the  construction  of  a  street 
from  the  Monument  to  Lower  Thames-street,  at 
the  expense  of  £88,000.  It  appeared  from  evi- 
dence brought  before  the  committee  that  in 
addition  to  the  large  increase  in  the  fish  trade,  a 
rapid  and  considerable  increase  had  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Billings- 
gate-market, which  had  added  very  materially  to 
the  obstructions  in  its  approaches  caused  by  rail- 
way and  other  vans.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  removing 
the  obstructions  would  be  to  widen  Lower 
Thames-street,  and  form  a  new  street  either  from 
the  Monument  or  Eastcheap  to  Billingsgate ;  but 
they  consider  it  very  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
carry  such  an  arrangement  into  effect,  having  re- 
gard to  the  great  expense  it  would  involve.  They 
are  also  of  opinion  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
market  would  have  the  eftect  of  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing  the  obstructions,  unless  the 
approaches  were  widened  and  improved. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  EXCURSION. 

WREXHAM  and  its  neighbourhood  were  this 
year  chosen  by  the  council  of  the  above 
society  for  the  scene  of  their  excursion.  Starting 
from  Liverpool,  at  about  930  a.m.,  they  first 
directed  their  course  to  Wynnstay  Park,  the  well- 
known  residence  of  Sir  W.  ^Y.  Wynn.  The  new 
hall,  now  in  course  of  erection,  has  progressed^  so 
far  as  to  allow  of  the  main  portion  of  the  building 
being  occupied  by  the  family.  The  building, 
which  is  from  designs  furnished  by  Jlr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  architect,  of  London,  is  in  the  French 
chiiteau  style.  Externally  it  possesses  compara- 
tively little  of  a  specially  attractive  character ; 
but  the  interior  is  rich  and  elaborate  in  design. 
Having  spent  a  short  time  in  the  inspection  of 


the  orincipal  rooms  of  the  hall,  the  visitors  drove 
down  the  beautifully-shaded  avenue  of  the  park 
to  Ruabon,  whence  they  returned  to  Wrexham. 
Upon  their  arrival  they  partook  of  dinner  at  the 
Wvnnstay  Arms  Hotel.  The  chair  was  occupied 
bvJlr.  F.  Horner,  the  president,  and  the  vice- 
chair  by  Mr.  William  Hay,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  ;  and  the  company  included  the  Mayor 
of  Wrexham,  Mr.  Walker.  The  chairman,  in  his 
speech  after  dinner,  said  that  some  people  affirmed 
that  architecture  in  the  present  day  was  almost 
ail  obsolete  art,  and  that  the  architects  now 
simply  reproduced  what  their  forefathers  pro- 
duced, without  having  power  to  do  -anything 
themselves  ;  but  he  entirely  differed  from  that 
opinion.  He  thought  that  novelty  and  origi- 
nality were  very  diSerent  things.  A  man  might, 
for  the  sake  of  novelty,  produce  that  which  had 
nothing  else  to  recommend  it  but  novelty  ;  but 
originality  in  art,  properly  so  called,  must  have 
tliose  beauties  of  form,  proportion,  and  detail  which 
former  precedents  possessed,  and  which  should  be 
capable  of  being  compared  satisfactorily  with 
what  has  gone  before  it.  He  thought  the  clamour 
for  novelty  was  very  much  overdi>ne  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  that  a  clever  adaptation  to  present 
wants  was  in  itself  a  very  valuable  test  of  origi- 
nality in  art.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the 
party  proceeded  to  visit  the  parish  church  of 
Wrexham,  which  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  sacred  buildincs  of  the  period  of  Henry  VII., 
and  has  a  tower  135ft.  high.  The  present  ediBce 
w.a3  built  in  1472,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tower,  which  was  not  finished  untU  the  year 
1506.  The  interior  contains  several  curious 
monuments—  one,  by  Rysbrae,  to  the  memory  of 
a  lady  who  died  in  the  year  17-J7.  The  beatified 
spirit,  represented  as  a  female,  is  delineated  as 
bursting  the  bonds  of  death  at  the  resurrection 
and  rising  triumphantly.  The  interior  of  the 
church  has  recently  been  restored,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  original  features  have  been  care- 
fully preserved.  Several  of  the  party  ascended 
the  tower,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  most  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  ob- 
tained. Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  the  visitors 
left  the  Wrexham  station,  and  returned  by  rail 
to  Liverpool. 


CENTRAL   COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT 

SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Society  of 
Alts,  when  Mr.  Mariir,  the  secretary,  read  the 
report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 
"Although  the  object  originally  intended  had 
reiercuce  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  classes, 
plans  have  been  found  applioabla  to  the  wants  of 
the  metropolitan  artisans  who  now  are  conveyed 
from  homes  in  the  country  to  their  labour  in 
town  by  workmen's  trains.  An  interesting  in- 
stance of  this  kind  occurs  at  Peuge,  whereninety 
cott;iges  have  been  erected  by  the  .Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes.  Every  cottage  is  let,  al- 
though the  rent  is  as  much  as  Gs.  GJ.  per  week 
for  those  with  four  rooms,  and  7s.  6J.  those  with 
five.  The  profit  being  encouraging  the  associa- 
tion has  acquired  another  plot  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing, on  which  eighty  more  cottages  are  to  be 
erected. 

"Another  interesting  example  of  this  applica- 
tion of  the  society's  plans  is  to  be  seen  at  Linder- 
street.  Windmill-road,  Croydon,  where  Mr.  Row- 
bottom  has  erected  eighteen  pairs.  These  are 
faced  on  the  other  side  of  the  stieeti  by  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  rows,  and  the  preference  given 
by  the  inmates  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  not 
asingle  cottage  was  to  let,  and  there  were  per- 
sons who  had  put  down  their  names  in  case  ol 
vacancief,  while  in  tbe  row  opposite  several 
were  ticketed  '  To  Let."  In  this  row  the  rent  is 
63.  G.1.  per  week. 

"The  question  of  cost  is  one  which  presents 
great  dilBeulties,  and  is  liable  to  much  variation 
from  trade  fluctuations  in  wages  as  affecting  the 
expense  of  building  and  the  price  of  bricks,  and 
to  these  must  be  added  gi  eat  differences  in  the 
econoniv  of  builders  and  employers.  Thus  the 
Alexandra  Cottages  at,  Penge,  although  built  in 
large  numbers  together,  which  is  in  itself  an 
element  of  cheapness,  are  stated  to  have  cost 
£2;0 the  pair,  while  equally  substantial  pairs  have 
been  put  up  by  M:ijur  Mnnn,  of  Faversham,  Mr. 
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;ibble,  of  Hadlow,  and  other  gentlemen  at  £175. 
_gaiD,  Mr.  honbottom's,  at  Croydon,  cost  £2G5 
the  pair,  while    Mr.    Clarke's,    at  Waiihamstow, 


cost  but  £225,  and  the  pair  put  up  by  this  society 
at  the  Great  E.thibitiou  of  ISiii  liy  contract  w.is 
only  .£216.  How  far  tho  adoption  of  concrete 
may  reduce  these  figures  dojs  not  yet  appear, 
but  the  council  liavo  now,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Fortcscuc,  an  opportunity  of  making  some  vx- 
iicriments  as  to  whether  it  is  possible,  without 
decreasing  tho  accommodation  ati't)rded  to  the 
occupiers,  to  lower  tbe  figure.**  above  quoted. 
Mr.  Fortescue  has  liberally  offered  the  society  a 
suitable  site  and  tho  means  of  erecting  four 
cottages,  so  that  tho  council  hope  before  tiie  end 
of  the  summer  to  liave  tested  the  cheapness  and 
applicability  of  some  of  tho  better  descriptions  of 
concrete." 


THE  GUILDHALL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

rnUE  restoration  of  tho  ancient  Guildhall  of  the 
I  City  of  London,  which  has  been  progressing 
during  the  past  five  years,  is  at  length  .approach- 
ing completion.  In  that  time  tho  Court  of 
Common  Council  will  have  expended  upwards  of 
£50,000  upon  tho  undertaking,  tho  finishing 
stroke  to  which  is  being  given  by  tho  erection  of 
a  fine  carved  oak  screen  and  a  dais  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  tho  hall,  at  a  cost,  included  in  that 
sum,  of  £2,100.  The  subject  of  the  restoration 
was  first  mooted  in  the  Common  Council  in  July, 
1862,  on  a  recommendation,  which  was  adopted, 
of  the  City  Lands  Committee,  that  the  then  roof 
of  the  Guildhall,  which  was  fl  it  and  uusigh'.ly  and 
had  become  much  dilapidated,  should  lie  replaced 
by  an  open  roof,  iu  accordance  with  tho  original 
arcliitecture  of  the  hall, atan  expense  or£lS,000, 
and  a  special  committee  was  appointed  for 
carrying  out  the  work.  From  time  to  time  the 
committee  have  asked  for  additional  grants  of 
money,  and  these  have  been  voted  ungrudgingly 
b}'  the  Common  Council  until  tho  cosc  has 
reached  tho  large  sum  already  mentioned.  At; 
the  outset  a  mistake  occurred,  which,  however, 
was  soon  rectified,  but  not  before  considerable 
and  needless  outlay  had  been  incurred.  The 
committee  found  that  the  roof  contracted  for 
was  neither  an  open  one,  nor  in  accordance 
with  the  architecture  of  the  period  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  hall  itself.  Upon  this  disC'jvery,  act- 
ing  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Digby  Wyatc  and 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  the  committeo  directed 
that  the  design  for  the  roof  should  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  bo  strictly  in  accordance  with  t!ie  first 
instructions  of  the  Court  an.!  the  original  archi- 
tecture of  the  hall,  and  that  the  roof  should  be 
constructed  of  o-ik,  instead  of  fir.  TUey  also 
recommended  that,  tho  ancient  windows,  then 
blocked  up,  should  be  opened,  and  other  altera- 
tions made,  at  an  estimited  expense  of  £5,900, 
to  which  the  Commou  Council  assented,  and 
voted  the  money.  Again,  in  May,  1865,  iu  addi- 
tion to  grants  previously  made,  the  Court  voted 
£1,200,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Improvement 
Committee,  for  the  erection  of  a  lantern  and 
spire  to  the  roof,  and  authoi  ised  the  additional 
expenditure  of  £4,800  odd  in  rebuildiu-.?  four  of 
the  turrets  of  tho  hall  and  two  of  tho  pinnacles, 
and  £3,080  in  restoring  and  repairing  tho  inter- 
nal stonework  of  the  tracciy  under  the  windows. 
The  Minstrels'  Gallery,  constructed  ofoak  at  the 
western  end  of  tbe  building,  has  cost  £1,200  ; 
and  the  construction  of  tne  staircases  iu  the 
turrets  to  afford  access  to  it  £280.  Tlie  ancient 
figures  of  Gog  and  Magog  have  also  betu  placed 
on  fresh  pedestals  at  an  expense  of  about  £100. 
Tne  necessary  woiks  for  lighting  and  warming 
the  buildiuj;  bavo  oott  upwards  of  £2,4:50.  Tho 
repairing  of  the  hall  and  o  her  incidental  works 
have  involved  an  outlay  of  £1,358  odd,  and  the 
lowering  the  monuments  ol  Nelson,  Wellington, 
Becktbrd,  Pitt,  and  Chatham,  wbicu  had  become 
nectfisary,  about  £-170.  The  Fishmongers',  tho 
Habecdashers',  and  tho  Weavers'  Companies 
have  presented  each  a  handsome  painted 
window,  and  three  others  have  been  given  by 
Alderman  Wihon,  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Stone, 
and  Mr.  Cornelius  Wilson.  On  this  part  of  tho 
subjtct  the  committee  refer  witu  prido  to  tho 
staiuud  glass  window  now  being  plactd  at  iho 
eastern  end  of  the  hall  as  a  noblo  and  magnifi- 
cent expression  of  griiiilude  on  tho  part  of  tho 
Lancashire  operatives  for  the  liberality  of  tho 
citizens  of  L  ndon  towards  the  relief  of  tho 
distress  during  tho  Cotton  Famine.  The  adapta- 
tion of  the  several  windows  for  the  reception  of 
the  stained  glass  has  been  attended  with  an 
expense  of  £855.  The  contractors  from  tbe  first 
havo  been  Messrs.  Myers,  thewell-known  build- 
ers, and  the  works  have  been  extcuted  fiom 
designs  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  city  architect. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


BRITISH 


ON  Wednesday  evening;  List  the  annufil 
emcersazion'  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects  was  held  at  the  rooms  at  Conduit- 
street.  Mr.  Tite,  the  president  for  the  year, 
received  the  visitors.  There  were  'uetween  5(  iO 
andJiOO  persons  present.  The  rooms  presented 
an  unusually  brilliant  appearance.  Anionijst 
the  things  exhibited  were  several  early  edi- 
tions of  Shakspeare,  lent  by  the  president, 
who  also  sent  several  paintings  by  Stanstield, 
Roberts,  and  Cooke.  Mr.  Lei'ghton  sent 
some  curious  specimens  of  Oriental  ware,  and 
also  some  pictures  from  old  masters.  There 
were  two  pictures,  "  A  Windy  Day,"  and  a 
landscape  by  George  Mason,  which  attracted 
attention  ;  and  some  clever  Italian  landscapes 
by  John  Moore,  brother  of  Albert  Moore. 
Andrew  Donaldson,  nephew  to  Professor 
Donaldson,  sent  some  studies  of  Venetian 
subjects ;  and  Mr.  Brewer,  son  of  Professor 
Brewer,  contributed  several  water  colour 
drawings  of  German  architecture.  'Mv.  E. 
W.  Cooke  sent  some  really  fine  paintings  of 
Venetian  architecture.  But  the  picture  of  the 
evening  was  one  contributed  by  Mr.  Sandys, 
the  subject  representing  "  Medea."  The  my- 
thological story  of  the  Golden  Fleece  is 
worked  in  the  background.  This  remarkable 
picture,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  make 
an  ordinary  reputation,  was  all  the  more 
examined  because  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  Arimdel  Society  sent 
some  drawings,  which  at  some  future  time 
will  be  published.  The  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition was,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  com- 
mittee, thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  who 
freely  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 


LIMBURG   CATHEDRAL. 

ONE  of  our  lithographic  drawings  this  week 
represents  Limburg  Cathedr.al.  On  March 
20  last  we  gave  an  interior  view  and  small  plan  of 
this  cathedral,  accompanied  by  an  elaboiate  de- 
scription from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddou. 
Having  so  recently  de.scribed  it  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  do  ao  on  this  occasion. 


DETiCHED  LABOURERS'  COTTAGES. 

IT  is  very  commonly  stated  that  improved  dwell- 
ings for  the  labouring  class  will  not  pay.  Even 
Mr.  Baily  Denton,  who  may  be  snp[)osed  to  be  an 
authority  on  such  matters,  intimated  at  the 
Society  of  Art.=,  in  a  paper ''  On  the  Condition  of 
Agricultural  Labourers,"  that  the  reason  why 
more  dwellings  of  an  improved  character  are 
not  erected  was  that  they  would  not  yield  a  fair 
return.  Mr.  .J.  K.  Fowler,  of  the  Prebendal  Farms, 
Aylesbury,  said  it  was  impossible  for  an  agricul- 
tural labourer  to  pay,  as  rent,  interest  at  £140, 
as  he  had,  through  his  landlord,  to  build  one  or 
two  cottages,  and  he  found  they  cost  from  £1-30 
to  £140  each.  This  statement  was  endorsed  by 
Mr.  William  Hawes,  the  chairman  of  the  council 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  said  that  the  society 
had  again  and  again  considered  the  matter ; 
"  They  had  plans  prepared,  and  every  scheme 
suggested  for  reducing  the  coat,  but  they  could 
not  bring  it  within  £130."  If  anyone  has  a  right 
to  speak  with  authority  on  this  question,  it  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  that  society 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  best  mode  of 
erecting  at  a  cheap  cost  substantial  labourers' 
dwellings.  We  venture  to  eay  that  Mr.  Denton 
and  Mr.  Hawes  are  not  well  informed  on  the 
matter,  that  their  statements  are  misleading  and 
injurious,  that  good  labourers'  cottages  can  be 
built  at  a  less  price  thau  they  say.  It  is  however, 
not  very  surprising  that  there  should  be  much 
lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  capitalists  when  men 
of  authority  speak  positively,  and  at  the  same 
time  inaccurately,  on  this  question.  In  the 
Building  News,  No.  696,  we  gave  several  instances 
where  cotta:;c3  had  been  erected  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  £130  each. 

The  Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society  in 
1866  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  plan  of  a  cottage, 
consisting  of  good  living  room,  scullery,  pantry, 
&0.,  and  three  bedrooms,  which  could  be  erected 
for  £105.   The  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith, 


of  8,  Windsor-terrace,  The  Grove,  Ealing.  His 
design  bore  the  motto,  '*  Can  more  be  done  for 
the  money  T'  We  give  this  week  illustrations  of 
front  and  back  elevations,  section,  ground  and 
chamber  plans,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  and 
we  also  give  a  minute  specification  and  estimate  of 
the  work.  Let  us  hope  that  Messrs.  Denton, 
Fowler,  Hawes,  and  others  will  in  future  be  more 
careful  in  giving  currency  to  statements  which  will 
not  admit  of  verification. 

Specification   (copy). 

Excavate  the  ground  to  the  depths  required  for 
the  footings  and  foundations,  also  excavate  the 
ground  underliving  room  to  the  level  of  top  course 
of  footings,  and  cut  away  superfluous  rubbish  to 
a  distance  not  more  than  100  yards.  The  brick- 
work to  be  executed  after  the  manner  of  '*  Old 
English  Bond,"  with  good  stocks.  The  arches  and 
lionds  (tinted  red)  are  to  be  of  the  best  red  brick, 
tuck  joint  pointed.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
brickwork  throughout  to  be  neatly  pointed  with 
lime  and  hair  mortar.  Flush,  stop,  and  whiten  the 
walls  (intern.ally)  not  de.scribed  to  be  plastered. 
The  mortar  for  walling  to  be  of  good  lime 
and  sharp  sand  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  lime 
to  2  of  sand.  No  place  bricks  to  be  used  externally. 
Pave  the  scullery,  pantry,  W.C.,  and  entrance 
lobby  with  •2in.  York  paving,  closely  set  in  mortar 
and  bed  led  in  dry  rubbish.  Provide  York  stone 
hearthstones  for  boarded  floors,  aed  7iu.  by  Sin. 
sills  for  front  windows.  Stone  sink  3ft.  long  on 
proper  bearers,  put  bell  grating  and  waste,  and  con- 
nect with  drain.  Lay  on  service  from  cistern  to 
sink,  and  provide  and  set  an  1  Sin.  copper,  with 
tire  place,  &c.,  complete.  Put  Y'ork  stone  chimney- 
pieces  to  Uving-room  and  bed-rooms  to  correspond 
with  drawing.  Fit  up  W.C.  with  Doulton  and 
Watts's  stone  closet  pan  and  trap  apparatus.  Lay 
on  service  from  cistern  and  finish  complete  with 
pull-up  handle,  &c.  Put  drains  as  described  on 
plan.  Cover  the  roofs  with  ISin.  by  I'iu.  or  16in. 
by  Sin.  good  slate,  (irmly  nailed  to  lijin.  by  Jin- 
battens,  each  slate  fastened  with  two  zinc  nails, 
and  to  have  not  less  than  a  2.|.in.  lap.  The  ridge 
and  hips  to  have  liin.  slate  roll  and  slate  cheeks. 
Lath,  lay,  float,  and  whiten  the  whole  of  the 
ceilings  on  the  ground  floor,  the  sotEt  of  st.iirs 
over  entrance  doorway,  and  the  ceilings,  coves,  and 
partitions  on  the  bed-i'oom  floor,  and  render  set 
the  walls  of  Uving-room  and  bed-rooms.  The 
plastering  to  be  done  with  good  lime  and  hair 
mortar,  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  lime  to 
2.^  of  sand.  The  whole  to  be  finished  oS' 
in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner,  and  to  be 
left  white  and  clean  at  the  completion  of  th'^ 
works.  Run  cement  skirting  Sin.  deep  round  all 
the  boarded  floors.  Provide  lOs.  for  hoop  iron 
band  to  be  used  as  may  be  directed.  Provide  and 
fix  over  W.C.  a  good  and  substantial  slate  cistern 
to  contain  70  gallons. 

C.\KPENTER   AND    lEONMONC.ER. 

The  timber  generally  to  be  of  the  best  yellow 
deal  of  the  scantlings  figured  in  the  drawing.  The 
flooring,  shelving,  stairs,  and  W.C.  fittings  to  be 
of  good  white  deal  |in.  thick,  the  whole  to  be 
wrought  and  neatly  finished.  The  floors  to  be  closely 
jointed,  the  contractor  being  answerable  for 
shrinkage.  The  internal  floors  to  be  of  good 
yellow  deal  l.Un,  four  panelled,  hung  with  Sin. 
batts,  and  fa.steued  with  good  thumb  latch  and 
screws.  The  living-room  door  to  have  a  brass 
handled  spring  latch.  The  windows  and  frames 
and  the  three  external  doors  and  frames  to  be  of 
good  sound  Memel,  free  from  large  or  loose  knots 
or  other  defects.  The  door  frarae.«,  of  Sin.  by  S.Uu., 
to  be  rebated  and  chamfered,  the  jambs  tenanted 
into  stone  sills.  The  front  door  of  li{  in.  frame  and 
:,'in.  battens,  framed  and  braced,  hung  with  4in. 
batts,  and  fastened  with  good  7in.  iron  rim  lock 
and  an  Sin.  bolt.  The  scullery  and  W.C-  doors  to 
be  :Jin-  ledged,  ploughed,  tongued  and  beaded, 
hung  with  good  strap  hinges  and  fastened  with 
good  Norfolk  Latches  ;  put  small  bolt  on  W.C. 
door,  and  an  Sin.  bolt  on  scullery  door.  The 
sashes  to  the  front  windovv.s  to  be  )  .Un.  ovoli,  to 
be  dotiblc  bung  with  good  pulleys,  lines,  and 
weights  and  brass  sash  fasteners.  Put  inch 
wrought  window  boards  and  inch  beads  round  all 
window  and  door  frames,  to  be  fair  with  plastering 
when  finished.  The  back  windows  to  have  1  Mn. 
casements  (one  hung  in  each  window),  and  solid 
reb.'tted,  beaded,  and  cliamfered  frames.  Put  all 
necessary  iron  stays,  2.iin.  batts,  and  casement 
fastenings.  Fit  up  cupboard  and  put  shelves  on 
each  side  of  living-room  fireplace  (as  described  on 
plan).  Neatly  cut  the  large  boards  and  put 
I  chamfered  mould  under  slate.     Put  4in.  iron  eaves 


gutter  to  all  eaves  and  2iin.  drain  pipe  with  cis- 
tern head,  &c.  ;  the  whole  to  be  twice  painted. 
Paint  all  the  wood  and  ironwork  (usually  painted), 
both  external  and  internal,  three  times  with  good 
white  lead  and  oil  paint,  to  be  finished  in  colours 
as  may  be  directed.  Provide  and  fix  3  fire 
lump  grates  P-C.  each  7s.  6d.  Provide  and  fix  one 
cottage  range  P.C.  each,  £l  Ss.  Provide  and  fix 
ten  air  bricks.  Provide  and  fix  six  cast  iron  regu- 
lating  ventilators.  Provide  and  fix  chimney  bars 
to  all  fireplaces. 

ESTI.MATE  FOR  DESIGN— "CAN  MORE  BE  DONE 
FOR  THE  MONEY." 

G  ytls.  cube  excavation  to  surface  (Oil.) £0    4  G 

-5  .vtis.      ,,  ,,         ,,        trenches  (la.)  0    5  0 

24ft..  run  4in.  pipe  drain  (6d.) 0  12  0 

2  bends  (Is)  0    2  0 

20ft.  rua  fliai.  main  drain  (is) 10  0 

I  bend 0    13 

3  rods  16ft.  super  reduced  brickwork  in  mortar, 
includiug  poiuting  and  all  finishings  (£9  l-5s.)..,  29  IS    S 

50ft.  super  red  brick  in  bands  and  arches  (2d.)  ...  0  8  4 
19  yds.  super4iin.  brick  partition  (small  portion 

cement)  (2s.) 1  IS  0 

fft.  run  brick  Hat  in  cement  round  asbbin 0    10 

Fire-brick  hearth  iu  scullery    0     I  4 

II  yds.  super  brick  on  edge  in  mortar  (Is.  Cd.) 0  16  6 

Trimmer  arches  to  three  fireplaces  (23.) 0    6  0 

Finishing  to  chimney  tops  and  setting  iu  cement 

0  slate  divisions  (Is.  4d  ) 0    8  0 

IGft.  ruu  brick  iu  cemeut  window  sills  (extra)  (2d.)  0    2  2 

6  chimney  tines  parquetted  and  coved  (Sd.) 0    4  0 

1  ISin.  boiler  aud  setting  0  12  0 

1  stone  sink,  on  proper  bearers,  complete    0    9  0 

1   "Doulton  aud  Watts"  closet  pan  and   trap 

apparatus  (and  fixing) 0    5  0 

1  slate  cistern  complete  1  15  0 

Four  hearthstones  0  10  0 

y4ft.  super  2in.  York  paving,  jointed  in  mortar 

and  bedded  on  dry  rubbish.  (6d.) 2    7  0 

10ft.  tunain.  by  7in.  Y'ork  sills  (7d.) 0    5  10 

3ft  Gin.  run  solid  doorsteps  to  front  door  (Is  ) 0    3  6 

1  chimueypiece  for  living-room  (10s.) 0  10  0 

1  deal  shelf  on  brick  corbels 0    16 

3  Y'ork  stone  chimneypieces 0  15    0 

4  square  yartis  super  iiin.  by  ISin.  or  lOin.  by  20in. 

slating,  with  nails  and  battens  (303.) 6    0  0 

21ft.  run  ridge  and  slate  cheeks  0    5  4 

94  yds.  super,  render,  set  on  walls  (lOd.) 3  18  0 

S4  yds.  super,  lath,  lay,  float,  and  whiten  (Is  )  ..  4    4  0 

13i>ft.  run  3in.  cement  skirting  (extra)  (Id  ) 0  14  2 

42ft.  run  eaves  gutter,  including  painting  (6d.)  ..  110 

32ft.  rain-water  pipe,  including  paiuting  (6d.)  ...  0  Iti  0 

2  cistern  heads  (2s.  3d. ) 0    4  6 

2  ends  of  rain-water  pipe  made  good  to  drain  (Is.)  0  2  0 
13ft.  cube,  lix  in  groimd-floor  joists  and  sleepers 

(2s.) 16  0 

34ft.  cube,  fix  to  chamber  floor  (?.s.  2s  ) 3  13  8 

2ift.  cube,  fix  to  partitions  and  lintels  (2s.) 2  14  0 

27ft.  cube,  fix  in  roof  (2s.  2d  ) 2  18  6 

Partition  on  landing  (framed  or  batten,  including 

door) 13  0 

3 i  square  yards  (bare)  white  deal  flooring  (Sin.) 

(16s.)   2  12  6 

43ft.  super  lUn.  sashes  and  frames  (double  hung, 

and  including  glazing)  (Is.  6d.)    3    4  6 

57ft.    super    l^iu.    casements    and    solid    frames 

(double  hung,  aud  including  glaziug)(ls.  6d.),..  4    5  6 

15ft.  super  shelvingin  pantry  (-Id.)    0    5  0 

166ft.  run  bead  round  door  aud  window  frames, 

(jd) 0    7  0 

j  door  frames  on  ground  floor  (63.) 1  10  0 

4  four-panelle-l  doors  and  fittings  (123  )    2    8  0 

1  fuur-panelled  door  and  fittings,  w  itli  6in.  rim 

lock(Us.)  0  14  0 

Ledge  doors  to  sculler.v  aud  water-closet 110 

Door  frame  and  door  to  entrance  and  fittings 18  0 

Cupboard  and  shelves  in  living-room    13  0 

Stairs  and  framiug  under  (ash  or  deal) 3    5  0 

Herringbone  strutting  over  living  room  0    4  0 

Barge  Ijoards  to  front  and  moulded  edge  to  wall 

plate    0  13  0 

Deal  fittings  to  water-closets    0  12  0 

Provision:. — Stoves,  &c.,  as  provision 2    7  6 

Air  gratings  (ventilators)  0    7  6 

Hoop-iron  bond    0  10  0 

Chimney  coves  (No.  2)    0    6  0 

Painting 3    5  0 

Sundries  (fixing  stoves,  ic.),and  limewhiting  IJo 

scullery,  itc 1     4  11 

Total £105    0    0 

These  cottages   can  be  built  iu   p.iirs;  the  cost 
would  then  be  £100  each. 

Memorandum. 
I  will  undertake  to   erect  one   or  any  number 
of  these  cottages,  to  be  Ijuilt  within  two  miles    of 
my  dwelling,  for  £105  per  cottage. 
(Signed)    Thomas  Hill, 

Grove-lane,    Wanstead,  W.C. 
I  will  undertake  to  build,  within   two  miles  of 
my  dwelling,  one  or  any  number  of  these  cottages 
for  £10.j  per  cottage. 

(Signed)    Edw-ird  H.vwkins, 

Vaushall  Bridge,  S.W. 
I  will  undertake  to  build  any  number   of  these 
cottages  above  four  at  £105  per  cottage. 
(Signed)    Pitts, 

Walham  Green,  W. 


The  celebrated  Dutch  sculptor,  Lonia  Rojer, 
has  just  died  at  Amsterdam  al  the  age  of 
seventy-five. 
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CIVIL   AND   MECHANICAL  E.NGIXEEES' 
SOCIETT. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Whittington  Club  on  the 
•JUh  ult.,  when  the  council's  report,  statement  of 
accounts,  and  other  matters  were  presented  anil 
ccnsidered.  -      ii. 

The  election  of  the  council  and  officers  tor  the 
next  session  resulted  in  the  following  gentlemen 
beingappointed  toserve— ilr.Beiijamin  Haughtou 
as  president ;  W.  Forsyth  Black  and  Walter  Rutt 
as  vice-presidents  ;  as  members  of  council  : 
Messrs.  Robt.  M.  Bancroft,  Frederick  E.  Cooper, 
William  lle-^kin,  George  AV.  Usi  1,  George  Waller 
Willcooks,  G.  J.  Crosbie  Dawson,  honorary  trea- 
surer ;  and  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Roberts  as  honorary 
secretary  (being  his  seventh  year  of  office). 

This  society  was  originally  established  in  1S59 
for  the  discussion  of  engineering  and  scientific 
subjects,  principally  among  the  pupils  and  assist- 
ants of  both  civil  and  mechanical  engineers. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  mide  since  this 
time  both  in  the  number  of  its  members  and  its 
general  efficiency.  The  list  of  honorary  members 
included  several  men  of  considerable  eminence  in 
the  profession. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  members  of  the 
society  to  institute  an  annual  dinner,  which  is 
shortly  to  take  place  for  the  first  time.  The 
honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  F.  H.  Roberts,  10, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 


GLASGOW  IXSTITUXE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  application  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  license  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  to  be  registered  with 
limited  liaoility,  without  adding  the  word 
"  limited"  to  its  name. 

The  objects  for  which  the  association  is  pro- 
posed to  be  established  are — 

1.  The  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of 
architecture. 

2.  The  consideration  and  discussion  of  all  sub- 
jects and  questions  connected  directly  or  in- 
directly with  the  profession  of  architects,  and 
the  concentrated  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
same. 

3.  The  elevation  of  the  attainments,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  efficiency,  and  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  architects  of  Glasgow. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  profit  by  the  members  of 
the  association  is  not  one  of  its  objects. 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
charge  by  the  members  for  professional  business, 
incases  where  no  special  agreement  as  to  remune- 
ration is  made  by  the  parties. 

6.  The  doing  all  such  other  things  as  are  inci- 
dental or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the 
above  objects. 


THE    CONSTRUCTION  AND   FIXXING.UP 
OF  METROPOLITAN  WOREHOUSES. 

THE  Poor  Law  Board  have  just  issued  a  circu- 
lar letter  informing  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  in  London  that  they  have  prepared  instruc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  architects  in  the  con- 
struction of  workhouses  iind  workhouse  infir. 
maries.  These  instructions  are  intended  "  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  architect  employed  by  the 
guardians,  and  are  not  designed  unduly  to  fetter 
his  discretion  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
consideration  of  the  guardians,  or  to  apply  to 
every  detail  connected  with  the  construction  of 
the  workhouses,"  but  the  Poor  Law  Board  say 
that  "  they  will  generally  be  guided  by  these 
instructions  when  considering  plans  which  may 
be  submitted  them  for  their  approval."  With 
regard  to  the  fittings  the  circular  says : — "  It 
appears  to  the  beard  to  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  in  the 
mode  in  which  workhouses  are  furnished,  and  they 
are  of  opinion  that  whilst,  for  the  ordinary  ward.s, 
only  a  few  conveniences — and  those  of  a  simple 
character — are  required,  the  sick  wards  should  be 
more  carefully  furnished,  and  all  the  necessary 
medical  appliances  supplied.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  medical  officer,  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  board,  to  suggest  the  number  of 
articles  that  may  be  required  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  do  not  doubt  the  guardians  will  duly 
consider  such  suggestions,  or  that  they  will  Ke 
made  by  the  medical  officer  with  all  reasonable 
discretion,  and  with  due  regard  to  economy." 


SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  DWELL. 
INGS  OF  THE   LABOURING  CLASSES. 

ON  Friday  last  this  society  held  its  twenty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  chairman.  The 
The  society  is  doing  a  vast  amount  of  decided 
good,  without  making  half  the  noise  which  Mr. 
'I'orrens  and  his  jiarty  are  making  in  their 
attempts  to  carry  a  questionable  measure.  This 
society  has  a  house  in  Streatham  for  5 1  families  ; 
Moods-buildings,  in  Grays  Inn-road,  for  20  families, 
and  12S  sinjile  women  ;  public  washhouses,  with 
an  annual  number  of  washings  amounting  to 
I5,S99 :  another  house  in  George-street,  St. 
Giles,  for  104  single  men ;  another  in  Uatton- 
garden  for  51  single  men  ;  another  for  82  single 
men  in  Charles-street,  Drury-laue,  beside  reno- 
vated dwellings  in  Clark's-buildings,  dwelliuL's 
for  families  in  Wild-court,  Drury-lane,  and 
Tyndall's-buildiogs,  Gray's  Inn-road.  The  whole 
of  these  houses,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
single  men,  have  been  well  tenauted,  and  have 
yielded  a  fair  balauce.  Wo  have  always  main- 
tained that  there  are  wealth  and  will  enough  in 
London  to  erect  a  sufficient  number  of  houses 
for  the  labouring  classes.  What  is  wanted  are 
prudence  and  honesty  in  the  administration  of 
funds.  Improved  houses  for  the  working  classes 
might  be  able  to  pay  better  than  the  thousand 
and  one  joint  stock  companies  which  have  floated 
in  the  City  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 


LIGHTING  AND   REFLECTORS. 

A  LARGE  ball -room,  designed  or  rather  super. 
vised  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  has 
three  chandeliers.  The  intention  of  the  end 
chandeliers  is  for  one  to  light  also  a  long  lateral 
suite  of  rooms  running  at  right  angles,  and  for 
the  other  to  light  a  lateral  corridor  and  a  room 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  ballroom.  So  far 
the  two  chandeliers  do  yeoman  service,  and  the 
mansion,  when  lighted  up  for  fntertainments,  has 
a  tine  efli'ect,  but  not  the  full  effect.  It  so  happens 
that  the  ball-room  has  likewise  three  windows  in 
one  of  its  sides,  and  the  windows  face  respectively 
the  three  chandeliers,  and  the  two  doors  and  the 
chimney  piece  opposite.  There  are  magnificent 
glasses  over  the  chimneypiece  and  in  the  two 
bays,  and  the  cost  of  glass  was  of  no  consideration 
to  the  late  owner.  When  lighted  up  the  only 
glass  reflecting  the  light  is  that  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  reflecting  the  central  chandelier.  But  the  re- 
flection even  of  this  is  not  repeated.  Had  the 
room  been  designed  with  two  windows  and  three 
hays  on  that  side,  instead  of  three  windows  and 
two  bays,  the  arrangement  would  have  been  un- 
objectionable in  the  day  lime,  and  at  night  the 
illuminations  of  the  three  chandeliers  would  have 
been  repeated,  adding  greatly  to  the  brilliancy,  as 
also  improving  the  room  whenever  used  without 
full  lights  in  the  chandeliers. 


COMPETITIONS. 


A  SHORT  time  since  a  limited  competition  for 
designs  for  a  memorial  church  to  be  erected  in 
Lichfield  was  invited.  Nine  competitors  entered 
the  field.  The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  James 
Fowler  has  been  selected  ly  the  committee. 

In  a  limited  competition  for  designs  for  the  new 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Kevin,  Harrington-street, 
Dublin,  the  des  gns  by  Messrs.  Pugin  and  Ashlin 
have  been  pronounced  the  best. 

Designs  having  been  invited  for  a  new  peni- 
tentiary building  to  be  erected  near  Belfast,  the 
one  submitted  by  Messrs.  Sherry  and  Hughes 
has  been  adjudged  the  first  place,  and  the  design 
by  Mr.  T.  Hevey,  of  Dublin,  the  second. 


ARCIL^IOLOGY. 


The  remains  of  an  ancient  Syracusan  colony  have 
just  been  discovered  at  Cassaro,  in  Sicily.  The 
surrounding  wall  was  2,000  metres  in  circumference 
and  three  in  thickness.  The  researches  made  show 
that  the  town  was  divided  into  several  quarters. 
In  one  of  them  the  remains  of  a  fine  temple  have 
been  found. 

The  most  ancient  stone  buildings  as  yet  iden- 
tified are  those  in  the  village  discovered  in  the 
island  of  Scutorin,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago, 
during  the  great  excavations  of  Hozzolana  for 
hydraulic  cement  for  the  works  of  the  Smyrna 
and  Aidin   Railway  and   the  Suez  Canal.     These 


remains  were  disclosed  just  at  the  time  the  French 
Scientific  Commissioners  were  investigating  the 
eilects  of  the  late  volcanic  commotion.  They 
found  that  the  village  consisted  of  a  number  of 
houses  built  of  blocks  of  stone  with  the  interstices 
lilU'd  in  with  vegetable  substance".  As  wo  under- 
stand, tl  is  stone  is  lava,  but  it  must  belong  to  a 
period  before  the  breaking  of  the  great  cone,  and 
that  is  prehistoric.  The  roofs  were  found  sup- 
ported with  wild  olive  wood,  which  cannot  grow 
on  the  present  islands.  The  village  had  been 
buried  for  thousands  of  years,  like  Herculancum 
and  Pompeii,  and  preserved  to  us  with  its  relics. 
The  utensils  belong  to  what  is  called  the  stone 
age,  but  the  knives  of  obsidian  were  of  exquisite 
finish.  In  the  houses  were  found  beads  of 
hammered  gold,  and  a  better  kind  of  potterj-, 
supposed  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  con- 
tinent. 

An  archtcological  discovery  of  some  interest  has 
been  made  at  Namur,  in  Belgium.  A  portion  of 
the  flooring  of  the  stables  of  the  Military  School 
gave  way,  discovering  a  cha.=m  about  lOft.  deep. 
Some  of  the  pupils  descending  found  subterranean 
passages  branching  off  iu  various  directions.  These 
are  proved  to  be  the  vaults  of  the  former  abbey  of 
St.  Jacques  of  Cacdenberg.  In  a  remote  corner 
was  found  a  mausoleum  bearing  the  date  of  14S1, 
and  a  Latin  inscription  showing  that  it  had  been 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Archduke  Francis,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Marie  of  Burgundy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mausoleum,  which  was  of 
white  marble,  was  the  leaden  coffin  containing  the 
body. 


ARCHITECTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
and  Archaeological  Society  of  Durham  and  North- 
umberland has  'oeen  held  in  the  neighb  urhocd 
of  Dunstanborough  and  Bamburgh.  Favoured  with 
a  continuance  of  bright  sunny  weather  the  early 
morning  ride  to  Alnwick  on  Thursday  week  was  not 
the  least  pleasing  part  of  the  undertaking.  Driving 
through  Rock  and  Rennington  the  party  alighted 
at  the  village  of  Embleton,  and  proceeded  to  view 
the  ruins  of  Dunstanborough  Castle.  The  reasons 
for  supposing  the  old  fortress  to  have  originally 
been  a  British  stronghold  were  discussed,  as  also 
were  the  evidences  of  its  subsequent  usurpation 
by  the  Romans  ;  after  which  the  company  re- 
entered theirconveyances,  were  quickly  transferred 
to  North  Sunderland,  and  spent  the  next  half 
hour  in  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  On- 
ward they  proceeded  to  Bamburgh  Castle,  standing 
on  its  triangular  rock  of  basalt  high  above  the 
ocean,  and  once  more  related  the  many  legends 
connected  with  its  name.  After  visiting  the 
church  of  St.  Aidan,  the  party  eventually  returned 
to  Belford  for  the  night.  Early  next  morning 
they  resumed  their  journey  in  the  direction  of  Old 
Bewick,  stayii'g  to  inspect  the  square  structure  of 
Chillingham  Castle  ;  the  old  chapel,  the  British 
camp,  and  the  rocks  marked  with  concentric 
circles  were  each  visited  in  turn,  and  had  their 
history  and  peculiarities  explained  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Greenwell,  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Carr,  of 
Hedgeley.  This  terminated  the  excursion,  and  the 
party  returned  to  Newcastle. 

BlBMINGHAM     AbCHITECTL'RAT,       SOCIETY. — The 

annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day, June  25,  the  president,  Mr.  John  J.  Bateman, 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  council  was  read, 
from  which  it  appears  that  during  the  past  session 
six  papers  had  been  read  upon  various  subjects  of 
interest,  and  that  the  present  number  of  profes- 
sional members  is  thirty-seven.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  awardedto  the  retiring  officers  for  their  services, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: — President,  Mr.  A.  B.  Phip- 
son  :  vice-president,  Mr.  Y.  Thomason  ;  treasurer, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman  ;  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  B. 
Corser. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

On'  Tuesday  night,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hankey, 
the  Hoase'of  Commons  ordered  a  return  of  the 
public  statues  or  public  monuments  in  London 
belonging  to  the  nation,  exclusive  of  those  in 
palaces  other  than  St.  Stephen's  Hall  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  cathedrals, 
and  now  under  cbargo  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works;  specifying  the  dates  o!  erec- 
tion and  names  of  artists,  if  known,  and  from 
what  funds  purchased  cr  erected  (in  continuation 
of  Parliamentary  paper  No.  3fi6,  of  session  1862). 
Mr.    Gcldsmid    moved,     and     Mr.     Gregory 
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seconded,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the   appointment   of   Mr.   Street   as 
architect  of  the  new  Law  Court?.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone thought  that  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  hardly  seem  possible  that  the  Gjvernment 
could  arrive  at  a  decision  to  which  there  would 
not  be  a  plausible,  and  perhaps  something  more 
than  a  plausible,  objection.     For  his  part,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  his  party  failed  in  render- 
ing the  aid  which  they  desired   to  the   Govern- 
ment  in    this    matter.      The   Government    had 
come  to  a  decision  which  it  would  be  wrong  for 
tho  House  to  interfere  with.     The  appointment 
of  a  committee  would  be  a  rude  instrument  of 
interference  with  a  delicate  process.     It  would 
bo     recommending     an     operation      extremely 
laborious,  and  wiih  less  hope  of  any  satisfactory 
result  than  had  been  already  arrived  at.     He 
could  not  concur  in  any  such  opposition  to  the 
decision  arrived  at  by  the  Government — a  deci- 
sion arrived  at  after  much  care  and  deliberation. 
What  they  had  to  consider  were  the  design  and 
the  cost  of  the  structure.     The  design  had  been 
approved  of  by  tho  judges,  and  the  cost,  which 
waa  first  stated  to  be  £750,000,  was  declared  to 
be    inadequate,    and  three   times   that   amount 
would  now  be  required.     He  thouglit  the  whole 
question  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  was  convinced 
that    the   Government   had  not    any     evidence 
before  them  that  could  lead  ihera  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.   Barry's  plans   as  to  tho  internal 
arrangements  were  the  best  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted ;  and,  on  the  whole,  .and  under  all  circum- 
stance?, the  Government,  iu  his  opinion,  had  made 
the  beat  selection  iu  their  decision  thai;  could  be. 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  of  opinion  that  no  advan- 
tage could  arise  in  a  great  and  important  object 
like  the  present — an  object  that  related  not  only 
to  internal  arrangements,  but  to  that  which  was 
also  most  important,  and  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of — iu  point  of  classic  taste  and  archi- 
tectural beauty,  from  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee.    He  hoped  the   Government  would  be 
firm,  and  decline  to  accede  to  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee.     Mr.  Tite  suggested  that 
as  the  site  proposed  for  tho  new  Law  Courts 
was  not  sufficient,  the  Courts  o(  Chancery  should 
be   erected  there,   and    that   the   other   courts 
should  be  built  on  the  laud  reclaimed  from  the 
Thames,   each    communicating  with   the    other 
across  the   Strand.     If  this   were  agreed  upon 
he  would  give  the  erection  of  one  set  of  build- 
ings to  Mr.  Barry  and  the  erection  c.f  the  other 
to  Mr.  Street.     This  fcheme,  he  believed,  would 
be   agreeable   to   the  rival   architects,   and    he 
thought  there  was  a  pretty  general  feeling  in  its 
favour.       Mr.    Montagu   Chambers   hoped    the 
Government  would  postpone  the  matter  in  order 
to  erect  a  grand  and  useful  building,    and    the 
proper    site    for    it   was   in    front    of  tho  River 
Thames.      Lord  J.  Manners   said  the    proposal 
for  a  select  committee  would  lead  to  great  and 
unnecessary  delay.  Some  honourable  gcntlL^men 
were  of  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  not 
to  appoint  two  architects  ;  but  the  Government 
notwithstanding,  in  their  judgment,  and  looking 
at  tho  plans,  and  acting  upon  the  opinions  fur- 
nished to  them,  deemed  ii;  advisable  to  appoint 
two  architects,  namely,  Mr.  Street  for  the  erec- 
tion of  tho  new  Courts  of  Law,  and  Mr.  Barry 
for  that  of  the  new  National  Gallery.     As  to  tho 
opinion  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and   Pownall,  he  did 
not  see  why  the  Government  should  be  guided 
more  by  that  than  by  the  opinion  of  tho  joint 
committee   of  barristers   and    solicitors.      The 
Government  had  taken  all  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  into  consideration,   and  acted  with  the 
utmost  impartiality  ;  but  if  they  were  to  take  tho 
mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  hon.  member  for  Calne, 
then  they  would  be  bound  to  abide  by  the  award 
of  Messrs.   Shaw  and  Pownall,  and  that  was  a 
position  which  the  Government  thought  unten- 
able.    The  judges,  looking  at  tho  plans  of  the 
architects,  gave  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
elevation  of  Mr,   Street;  whereas,  with  regard 
to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Courts,  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Barry  seemed   most  to  meet  their 
approval,  but  they  left  the  Government  to  decide 
between  them.     The  Government,  however,  had 
been  furnished  with  tho   opinions  of  gentlemen, 
who,  from  their   business  iu  the    offices  of  the 
various  Courts,  and  their  experience,   did  not 
approve  of  thu   internal  arrangements,    as    set 
forth  in  the  plan  and  report  of  Mr.  Barry  ;  and 
he  (Lord  John  Manners)  would  refer  iu  particu- 
lar to  the  opinion   of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with    the  Court    of   Probate    and    Matrimonial 
Causes,   as  disapproving  of    that    plan.      The 


Government,  in  that  case,  thought  the  best  course 
they  could  pursue  waa  to  appoint  Mr.  Street  and 
Mr.  Barry  in  the  manner  he  had  indicated.^  The 
latter  gentlemen  had  expressed  their  dissent 
from  Iilr.  Barry's  report  in  a  protest,  numerously 
sijned  ;  and  the  Government  were  bound  to  con- 
sider  the  opinions  of  those  and  other  experienced 
ofBcers.  Tho  noble  lord  read  the  opinions  and 
protest  of  the  officers  of  tlie  Court  of  Probate 
and  Mntrimonial  Causes.  Ho  believed,  looking 
at  all  the  con.siderations  and  requirements,  that 
the  public  and  the  profession  would  bo  of  opinion 
that  the  Government,  in  appointing  the  two  ar- 
chitects under  the  ciicnmstanees,  had  acted 
prudently.  The  House,  after  a  few  words  from 
Mr.  Goldsmid,  divided,  when  Mr.  Goldsmid's 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  45. 

On  Thursday  week,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee    of  sup- 
ply. Lord  Elcho  rose  to  move   that   the  statue 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  be 
removed  from    its    present  site  in   New  Palace- 
yard.     That  statue    was  first  placed   outside   of 
the   yard  wrapped  up  in  a  dirty  sheet.     Then  it 
suddenly  disappeared,  but  after  a  lapse  of  about 
a  fortnight  it  reappeared  where  it  now  stands — 
not  in   all   its   beauty,  but  in  all  its  deformity. 
The  best  thing  that  could  be  done  with  it  would 
be  to  put  it  into  the  smelting  pot,  and  erect  an- 
other  that  would  be   worthy  of  his  fame.     The 
noble     lord    concluded    by     moving    that    the 
statue  should  be  removed  from  its  present  site. 
Mr.  Beresford   Hope,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
would   not   say  more   than   that   the   friends  of 
Baron  Miirochetti  ought  to  take  steps  to  remove 
the  statue   of  that  distinguished  statesman  the 
late   Sir   Robert   Peel.     As  the  statue  presented 
itself  to   tho  view,  it  appeared  to  be  more  like 
the  statue   of  a   commissioner  of  police  than  of 
tho  great  statesman  whose  memory  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  country.     The  country  should 
have  a  strong  Minister  of  Art,  supported  by  a 
council  ;  and  if  that  were  so,  the  Metropolitan 
I  Board  would  become  subordinate,  and  the  Peel 
statue  and  the  Leicester-square  scandal  would 
no  longer  be  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  pub- 
lic.    Mr.  Cardwell,  in  explaining  tho  manner  in 
which   the    Peel  statue  was  originated,  enume- 
rated the  names  of  the  committee  of   noblemen 
and  members  of  Parliament  who  constituted  the 
committee,  of  whom  only  one  member,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  now  sur- 
vived.    He   (Mr.  Cardwell)  was  secretary  to  the 
committee,   and   they  selected   the   late   Baron 
Marochetti   to   executo  the  statue.    Mr.  Layard 
said  he  had  had  the  honour  of  acquaintance  with 
tho   late  Baron   Marochetti,    who  %va3    a   most 
amiable  man  and  a  great  artist,  and  it  was  there- 
fore with  great  pain  that  he    must   in   sincerity 
condemn   the  present   statue.     The   statue  was 
first  placed  on  another  site,  and  was  shifted  from 
that  to  its  present  situation.     It  was  now  on  an 
inclined   groimd,  and  a  greater  mistake   could 
not  be  in*  the  placing  of  a  statue  than  to  set  it  up 
on  a  sloping  ground.     Iu    his    opinion,    before  a 
statue  was  erected,  a  model  of  it  should  be  set 
up  on  tho  intended  site   for   inspection,   and  if 
approved   of,  then  let  tho  statue  bo  erected  on 
that  site.     Lord  John   Manners  trusted  that  tho 
statue  would  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  the  pub- 
lic faith   had   been    pledged  to  tho    subscribers 
that  the  statue  should  bo  plticed  in  Palace-yard. 
Several  other  members  joined  in  the  discussion, 
when   the   Hou.se    divided,    and    Lord    Elcho's 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  111. 

Mr.  Bentinck  asked  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment whether  they  would  obtain,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  the  materials  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary  Somerset  Church,  Upper  Thames-street, 
now  advertised  for  sale  by  tender,  with  a  view 
to  the  re-erection  of  the  tower  in  some  fitting 
locality.  Lord  J.  Manners  said  that,  after  the 
decision  just  arrived  at  by  the  House,  the 
Government  would  be  very  careful  in  accepting 
works  of  art  even  as  a  gift,  and  he  could  not  re- 
commend the  House  to  expend  money  upon  the 
object  named  by  his  hon.  friend. 


as  it  entered  the  town ;  and  from  there  to  Me?sr8. 
Bright'a  extensive  carpet  manufactory,  and  otlier 
manufactories  round  the  town. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  Friday  last  the  following  very  satis- 
factory letter  wa^read: — "60,  Threadneedie- 
atreet,  June  36,  1S63. — -Sir, — Herewith  I  have 
the  honour  to  sent  you  duplicato  specimeus  of 
the  samples  of  our  crops,  which  we  are  exhibiting 
at  the  show  of  the  iSssex  Agricultural  Society 
this  day  Some  of  the  samples  are  quite  unpre- 
cedented. The  sample  of  wheat  is  grown  on  a 
piece  of  land  which  boro  the  same  crop  last 
season.  The  oats,  which  are  perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  ever  seen,  have  been  produced  by 
the  unexhausted  manure  left  on  the  land  by  the 
application  of  4,000  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  last 
yetir  to  a  piece  of  land  from  which  wo  got  last 
season  71  tons  of  grass  per  acre.  This  is  a  con- 
clusive refutation  of  tho.'e  enemies  who  pretend 
that  sewage  farming  exhausts  the  land.  I  trust 
that  these  samples  will  be  interesting  to  the 
board,  and  remain,  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  W, 
Hope.  Sir  John  Thw.aite3,  &c."  Some  speci- 
mens ofwheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  straw- 
berries accompanied  this  letter,  and  were  of  a  . 
traordiuary  size  and  quality. 


WATER 


SUPPLY    AND 
MATTERS. 


SANITARY 


On  Friday  lost  the  River  Pollution  Commission- 
ers were  at  Rochdale,  and,  along  with  the  Mayor 
and  the  members  of  the  council,  visited  Messrs. 
Kelsall  and  Kemp's  large  manufactory,  where 
lliey  took  samples  of  the  "  wtish  ;"  next  Mr. 
Whipp's  oil  manufactory  ;  then  the  River  Roach, 


Jiiilbiitg  Intelligence. 


CHnnCHB3    AND    CHAPELS. 

The  town  church  of  St.  Helier's,  Jersey,  has 
been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Elliott,  architect,  at  a  cost  of  £4,501.  The 
edifice  has  been  re-pewed  in  oak,  the  stonework 
restored,  a  new  transept  built,  and  the  nave  ex- 
tended, and  various  other  works  done,  painted 
windows  inserted,  &c.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
Wcstway ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  Frank 
Le  Sueur. 

On  St.  John  Baptist's  day  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  Euderby  was  consecrated  after 
enlargement.  The  nave  has  been  lengthened, 
the  chancel  enlarged,  and  a  new  organ  chamber 
and  vestry  added  ;  the  cost  of  the  restoration  ia 
about  £5,000.  Mr.  Birohall,  of  Leeds,  is  the 
architect. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  was  laid  last  week  at  Danuington,  Yorks. 
The  building  will  be  of  red  stock  brick,  plastered 
inside.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  of  York,  is  the  architect; 
the  cost  of  tho  building,  which  is  of  a  plain 
character,  will  be  £600. 

On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Ann,  Cato-street,  Birming- 
ham, was  laid.  The  bnildinsr,  which  will  seat  820 
persons,  at  a  cost  of  £2,170,  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  Mr.  J.  Briley  being  the 
builder.  Tho  plan  consists  of  nave,  with  three 
galleries  and  a  small  chancel. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Walsall,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  last  after  restoration.  The  church, 
which  is  externally  of  a  very  meagre  appearance, 
is  Early  English,  and  Isuiit  of  brick.  It  has  been 
entirely  repewed,  re- paved,  and  decorated.  Mr. 
G.  B.  Nichols,  of  West  Bromwich,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Walsall,  the  contrac- 
tors. The  decorations  wore  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  by  Mr.  Gee,  of 
Stafibrd. 

On  St.  John  Baptist's  day  tho  parish  church 
ofWeutworth,  Cambridgeshire,  was  reopened, 
after  extensive  restoration,  at  a  cost  of  over 
£1,000,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Preedy.  An 
open  timber  roof  has  been  substituted  for  the 
plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave,  the  tower  wholly  re- 
stored, and  a  new  porch  erected. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new  Foreign  Office  was  opened  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business  on  Wednesday 
last. 

On  Siiturday  last  Mr.  M'CuUagh  Torrens,  M.P., 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Assembly 
Rooms,  Defoe-road,  Stoke  Newiugton.  The 
building  will  comprise  on  the  ground  floor  an 
assembly-room  capable  of  holding  from  400  to 
500  persons,  and  another  hall  partially  below 
ground,  but  well  lighted  and  of  but  sHghtly 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  upper.  The  biiild- 
ing  will  not  occupy  tho  whole  of  the  frontage, 
leaving  space  for  further  additions,  whensver 
needed.  The  style  ia  Italian,  with  a  front  of 
white  brickwork  relieved  by  red  brick. 
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On  Saturday  last  public  baths,  which  have 
been  built  by  the  corporation  of  Kochdale,  at  an 
expense  of  about  £8,000,  were  formally  opened, 
with  great  ceremony,  by  the  Mayor.  The  build- 
ing is  situated  in  Smitb-stroet,  and  is  two  storeys 
in  height ;  it  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  swimming  bath  is  4-irt.  long  by  23£t.  wide. 
The  private  baths  are  fitted  up  with  hot  and 
cold  water  apparatus.  The  first-class  swimming 
bath,  on  the  right,  is  GCft.  long  by  39fc.  wide, 
and  is  capable  of  holding  -14,000  gallons  of 
water. 

The  fii^-ade  ofthe  Hotel  Carnavalet,^  formerly 
the  residence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  but  now 
destined  to  contain  the  Museum  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  has  been  completely  restored,  and  the 
scaffoldings  removed.  The  sculptures  by  Jean 
Gonjon  have  been  treated  with  care,  and  present 
excellent  examples  of  his  style  ;  they  consist  of  a 
group  of  two  children,  in  a  medallion,  support- 
ing the  arms  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
mansion,  throe  trophies  of  arms,  a  winged 
figure  with  the  feet  on  a  mask  and  a  cornucopia 
in  one  hand,  and  two  lions.  The  repairs  of  the 
interior  are  also  proceeding  rapidly. 


TO  C0REESP0NDENT3. 

Notice.— Cises    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shnll  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  iia  with  brief  uoted  of  works  cou- 
temi^lated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addreisud  to  tlie  EDITOR, 
31,  lAVISTOUli  SritEET,  COVEST  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisemeuta  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  ou  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advortiso- 
meuta  for  •■  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONB 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


nEOErrnn.— G.  T.  S.— W.  W.— G.T.  R.— W  .P.— J.  H.  B. 
—1.  C,  with  photo,  of  i-illas.—L  H  — E.  W.  P.— L  C— 
F.  S.  S— S.  F.  — 1.  11.  B.— I.  T.— T.  C.  E.— I.  and  Sou.— 
H.  ».— E.  W.  G.— E.  D. 


fcrespniiciite. 


•THE   USE   OP    ASPHALTE 
CONSTKUCTION." 


IN 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sib, — I  have  read  in  your  paper  of  the  12th 
alt.  an  article  on  the  "  Use  of  Asphalte  in  Con- 
struction," in  which  you  recommend  it  for 
covering  roofs,  and  mention  that  the  authorities 
ofthe  British  Museum  mide  some  experiments 
to  test  whether  or  not  it  was  combustible.  I 
have  also  read,  in  your  paper  of  the  19th  ult,, 
Professor  Donaldson's  letter.  I  trust  you  will 
accommodate  this  company  with  space  for  the 
following  statement,  in  reply  to  the  latter  part 
ofthe  Professor's  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  satis- 
fying your  readers  of  the  incombustibility  of 
Pyrimont  asphalte.  The  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  of 
the  Fire  Brigade,  had  charge  of  the  British 
Museum  building,  and  doubted,  from  motives  of 
security,  the  propriety  of  using  asphalte  for  roof- 
ing the  snow  gutters  and  other  portions  of  the 
new  reading-room  roofs,  then  under  constrnction 
by  Wetsrs.  G.  B:)ker  and  Sou,  of  Lambeth  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Fielder,  the  managing  partner  ofthe  firm, 
arranged  for  an  experiment  which  was  made  on 
November  6,  1855.  There  were  present  : — Sir 
Henry  KUis,  Sydney  Smirke,  A.  Panizzi,  G.  W. 
Baker,  G.  Baker,  and  Henry  Fielder,  Esqs., 
with  Mr.  Superintendent  Braidwood,  and  two 
olerks  of  works. 

A  mass  of  fire,  3ft.  diameter,  formed  by  the 
combustion  of  thirty-four  faggots  of  wood,  with 
coal  and  coke,  was  maintained  for  the  space  of 
one  hoar  upon  a  portiou  of  the  asphalte  that 
had  been  laid  down  to  form  the  rooting  portiou 
of  the  snow  gutters.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
above  period  the  solBt  of  the  aich  beneath  be- 
came too  hot  for  the  hand  to  be  held  upon  it.  It 
was  observed  that  the  fire  did  not  spread  further 
than  the  space  above  mentioned,  and  beyond 
fusing  that  part  of  the  asphalte  no  damago  was 
done  to  the  adjoining  portions  of  it,  thereby 
satisfactorily  proving  to  the  minds  of  all  present 
its  perfect  mcombustibility.  The  details  of  this 
experiment  were  takon  by  me,  with  Mr.  Fielder's 
permission,  from  his  notes  made  at  the  time. 


I  beg,  further,  to  add,  that  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  fire  that  about  thirteen  years  since  de- 
stroyed the  greater  part  of  Messrs.  G.  Baker  and 
Son's  buildings,  a  roof  formed  of  this  particular 
asphalte  over  their  engine-house  did  not  uiko 
Ure,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat,  and  it  was 
so  little  ii.jured  that  only  a  few  corrugations, 
caused  by  the  burning  fragments  falling  upon 
the  material,  were  noticed.  It  showed  no  teu- 
douoy  to  ignite. — I  am,  &c., 

J.  Fahrell,  Sec. 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Company, 

5,  Parliament-street,  S.W.,  July  1. 


MR.  MOORE'S  DECORATIONS. 

Sir, — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  trouble  you 
with  any  further  correspondence  ou  this  subject, 
as  It  seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  personal 
squabble  between  Mr.  Moore  and  myself,  which 
I  have  no  wish  to  prolong.  Nor  should  I  ever 
havo  exhumed  these  drawings  from  the  oblivion 
they  had  sunk  into  had  I  not  been  asked  by 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  exhibition  to  send 
them,  as  they  havo  formed  the  subject  of  several 
criticisms  in  your  journal,  indirectly  blaming  me 
for  not  urging  more  strongly  their  adoptiou. 

I  owe  Mr.  Moore  an  apology  perhaps  for  not 
writing  on  the  drawings  a  memorandum  to  the 
effect  that  the  colour  of  the  seating  behind  the 
fronts  of  the  balcony,  upper  circle,  and  gallery, 
had  been  altered  from  the  "delicate  flesh  tint" 
Mr.  Moore  originally  suggested,  but  for  nothing 
else  that  I  am  aware  of — this  "delicate  flesh 
tint,"  by-the-bye,  coupled  with  the  unraicigateJ 
ugliness  of  the  detail  referred  to,  being  the 
very  points  which  made  the  scheme  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  the  theatre  was 
built. 

I  can  only  re-assert  that  in  no  other  particular 
has  a  single  line,  colour,  or  shade  been  altered  by 
me  since  the  drawings  came  into  my  possession. 
What  Mr.  Hart  states  he  did  at  my  instance  is,  I 
dare  say,  quite  correct,  though  most  certainly  I 
have  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  it,  nor  does 
it  in  any  way  alter  my  assertion.  Mr.  Moore 
had  ample  thanks  from  me  when  he  first  offered 
to  give  his  sugge^tions  ;  the  understanding  was 
perfectly  explicit  that  I  could  ofl'er  him  no  remu- 
neration. I  have  had  none  myself  for  all  the 
time  I  spent  on  the  matter.  I  bore  all  the  ex- 
penses for  the  time  Mr.  Hart  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  the  drawings,  and  was  not  aware 
thai  Air.  Moore  required  any  formal  thanks.  It 
was  simply  for  the  sake  of  his  picture  that  I 
asked  him  at  all,  he  having  prepared  his  sketch 
without  consultation  with  me  as  to  what  I 
wanted,  and  before  the  decoration  was  thought 
about.  Those  present  at  the  time  the  matter 
was  discussed  and  ab.mdoned  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  state  that  had  Mr.  Moore  acted  with 
good  temper,  or  even  common  politeness,  his 
scheme  or  a  modification  of  it  might  have  been 
accepted.  As  it  was  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  preventing,  not  only  his  decoration,  but  also 
the  picture,  from  being  cast  aside  altogether. 
Chakles  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A. 

26,  Mecklenburgh-square,  June  30. 

[We  can  insertno  more  letters  on  this  subjecl. J 


ART  BY  THE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 

SiE, — -I  read  with  pleasure,  in  your  last  num- 
ber, that  a  design  for  a  lamp  pillar,  of  somewhat 
vigorous  and  artistic  character,  has  been  designed 
to  ornament  the  Thames  embankment,  and  I  trust 
sincerely  that  the  editorial  brush  has  not  been 
unduly  dipped  in  couUtir  de  rose  prior  to  its 
description.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  the 
figures  of  the  little-boy  torch-bearers  ''  com- 
pose with  the  shaft  in  a  manner  so  succcss- 
Jul  as  to  present  in  every  view  an  effective  system 
of  lines  and  quantities."  The  only  misgiving 
one  can  have  on  the  subject  (for  without  having 
seen  the  models  it  is  impossible  to  question  the 
admiration  thus  expressed)  is  with  regard  to 
these  quantities,  and  the  consequent  presentation 
in  too  many  yoi/ifs  of  vieio  of  cherubs,  even 
though  "less  fleshy  than  those  of  Bubens  and 
MuriUo,  and  more  graceful  than  those  of  Cor- 
reggio."  Thus,  though  the  lions'  heads  on  the 
pedestals  may  be,  "  when  examined,  admirably 
designed/'  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken  the 
public  is  beginning  to  weary  of  them  before  half 
are  fixed,  and  to  dread  the  notion  that  it  will 
have  to  endure  them  by  the  mile. 

So,  therefore,  however  "happy  the  idea  as 
applied  to  a  pillar  for  sapporting  a  light  "  may 
be  that  of  "  two  boys  clinging  round  a  central 


shaft,  the  higher  holding  a  torch  with  which  he 
is  about  to  light  the  lamp  above,  while  the  lower 
supports  and  lifts  him  ou  his  shoulder.'',"  it  is  ono 
to  the  repetition  of  which  there  must  bo 
a  limit.  Are  we,  then,  to  have  as  many  lamps  as 
lions'  heads,  and  double  the  number  of  naked  littlo 
urchins,  ever  sti-iving,  but  never  succeeding  in 
getting  to  the  top  of  a  pole?  If  so,  I  cannot 
but  fear  that  the  result  of  many  a  moonlight 
w:ilk  by  thesilvcrThames  will  be  nightmare  visions 
of  a  "  thousand  thousand  slimy  things,"  and  that 
wo  shall  find  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  too 
much  even  of  a  good  thing,  such  as  I  am  quite 
willing  to  believe  from  your  description  the 
design  in  question  may  prove  to  be.— I  am,  &o., 
Louth.  J.  P.  S. 


LINCOLN  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

Sib, — I  beg  to  send  you  the  enclosed  letter 
from  the  incumbent  of  St.  Swithin's,  Lincoln, 
which  will  explain  the  reason  why  my  design  for 
this  church  was  accepted. — I  am,  &c., 

James  Fowlek. 

[copy.] 
St.  Margaret's  Lodge,  Lincoln,  June  2G. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  I  can 
only  give  you  what  T  hcHeve  to  be  the  reasons 
why  the  majority  of  the  committee  preferred 
your  design  to  that  of  Messrs.  Giles  and  Robin, 
son.  In  vour  design  the  nave  and  aisles  were 
lOSft.  long  by  Olft^  broad  ;  in  that  of  Messrs. 
G.  and  R.  the  nave  and  aisles  were  (if  I  remem- 
ber right)  91ft.  long  by  72ft.  broad.  The  greater 
breadth  of  the  latter  design  was  produced  by  a 
double  aisle  on  the  north.  Many  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  a  strong  objection  to  this  feature  and 
the  second  row  of  pillars  which  it  involved.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  I  believe  Messrs.  Giles  and 
Robinson's  plau  would  have  been  selected. 
After  the  selection  had  been  made,  the  archi- 
t'-Ct*  who  was  professionally  employed  to  report 
upon  the  plans,  wrote,  under  date  of  April  8, 
as  follows ; — "  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on 
the  happy  result  and  settlement  of  the  selection 
of  an  architect,  for  although  No.  10  is  in  no  wiso 
to  be  compared  to  No.  11  as  a  work  of  art,  still 
it  is  so  far  beyond  all  the  rest  in  the  competition 
that  you  aoted  very  wisely  in  accepting  your 
committee's  resolve."  (No.  10  was  your  plan  ; 
No.  11,  Messrs.  Giles  and  Robinson's.)  You  are 
at  liberty  to  give  any  publicity  to  this  letter  you 
please. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  H.  Peatt. 

J.  Fowler,  Esq. 

RYDE  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — These  competitions  are  so  singularly 
muddled,  and  at  the  same  time  their  mismanage- 
ment is  so  fatal  a  thing  to  the  profession,  that  I 
must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  express  au  opinion 
partly  formed  from  reading  Mr.  Peachey's 
letter  in  last  week's  Building  News.  In  the  first 
place  it  appears  that  Mr.  Scott  was  called  in  by 
the  committee,  prepared  plans,  obtained  atender, 
altered  his  design,  and,  in  short,  performed  such 
work  that  ho  could  legally  claim  £,"00  for  it. 
The  committee  afterwards  publicly  advertise  for 
designs,  and  it  is  generally  known  that  fifty, 
seven  sets  are  sent  in  for  their  approval.  Now 
it  is  an  established  rule  amongst  respectable 
practitioners  that  if  aproperly  qualified  architect 
has  been  called  in  upon  a  job  no  other  architect 
can  take  it  up  unless  the  first  has  been  dis- 
charged for  some  suSicient  reason  and  paid 
his  claims.  Amongst  the  fifty-seven  sets  of 
designs  sent  in  there  were  several  from  Ryde 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Scott  had  been  employed  mast,  there- 
fore,  havo  been  known  to  them;  and  I  think  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  any  architect  who  knew  of 
the  circumstance  to  make  it  generally  known 
through  the  medium  of  some  one  of  the  profea- 
sional  newspapers,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  think 
that  they  are  free  from  blame  in  the  matter,  I 
do  not  say  it  is,  but  it  looks  much  like  the 
conduct  of  the  jackals,  who  follow  the  lion  that 
they  may  devour  the  prey  he  has  relinquished, 

Mr.  Scott's  time  must  bo  very  much  occupied, 
but  if  in  his  exalted  position  he  can  hear  the 
murmurs  and  whispers  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  lower  world  of  architecture,  surely  he  might 
have  given  a  word  of  warning  to  the  profession 
as  to  the  forthcoming  bill  for  £700,  which  appears 
to  have  had  such  a  bomb-like  effect  upon  tha 
committee  that  when    it  oume   amongst  them 

•  Mr.  R  J.  Withers. 
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their  only  tboaght  was  as  to  how  they  must 
shell  out  !  The  moral  cf  all  ihia  appears  co  be 
that  if  we  only  did  our  duty  by  one  another 
committees  would  ask  in  vain  to  havo  designs 
Bhowereil  upon  them  giati--,  and  would  at  last 
begin  to  see  that  au  architeci's  time  is  of  some 
value,  auil  that  he  spends  something  beyond  the 
piice  of  the  paper,  paint,  and  strainers  in  their 
preparation. 

Not  very  far  from  Ryde,  where  there  has  been 
another  competition,  I  heard  the  other  day  that 
the  committee  had  already  chosen  their  archi- 
tect, but  one  of  the  members  proposed  to  adver- 
tise for  desipi)?,  "  as  ho  did  when  he  built  hie 
house  in  the  Ci.y  :  "  he  "  chose  an  architect,  then 
advertised  for  desigDS,  and  got  quite  a  respect- 
able number,  then  having  consulted  with  his 
man  they  chnse  what  ibey  considered  the  best 
bits,  and  returned  tie  several  sets  to  their 
authors  with  many  thauke."  I  believe  this  story 
to  bo  truv,  but  it  not  it  is  well  found. — I  am,  &c  , 

F.    ROGEiiS. 

P.S. — I  ought  to  havo  said  at  the  commence, 
mentof  my  letter  that  I  am  not  a  competitor 
for  any  work  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

9,  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  July  1. 


Excuse  this  inquiry,  but  not  having  had  tll9  honour  of 
being  presented  myself,  I  am  ignoraut  upon  the  point  I  f 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  not  so  connected.^  1  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand  their  juxtaposition. — A  Young  Man 

FROM  THE  CoDNTRY. 


[007.] 
reapoudeuts    give 


DOOR  JAMBS.— Could  yon  or  any  of  yur  cor- 
me    an    answer     to     llie     following 


.an  elevation  of  one  half  the  arch,  the  strain  upon  the  other 
half  bdiug  identical  and  couterbalauciug.  If  we  put  W  to 
equal  the  total  load  brought  upon  the  arch,  including  that  of 
the  arch  itself,  Rto  equal  the  rise  to  the  centre  of  the  depth, 
and  L  to  equal  the  span,  then  calling  the   strain  at  the 

centre  S,  we  have  S  =      -    - — "     To  tiiid  the  strain  at  any 

other  point,  such  as  at  P  (see  diagram).  let  V?^  e.jUal  the 
weight  of  that  portion  of  the  arch  and  load  between  P  and 
the  centre.  The  actual  strain  at  P  is  equal  to  S',  and  iB 
manifestly  by  the  diagr.ira  the  hypotheuuse  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle,  of  which  the  other  sides  are  equal  to  Wi  and 
the  central  strain  S.  Consequently  S^  =  V  S'  -(-  \Vi"  which 
gives  the  strain  at  any  other  point  of  the  arch,  except  the 
centre. — Calculator. 


« 


Sir,— I  am  sorry  to  have  again  to  trouble  you  on  this 
matter.  Your  correspondent  states  that  i"  the. committee 
having  subsequently  disagreed  with  the  architect  whom 
they  chose  by  competition,  «c."  If  this  is  so,  it  is  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent ;  the  disagreement  is  "  all  on  one 
side."— lam,  &c.,  Wm.  Peacbey. 

Northgate,  Darlington,  June  30. 


Inlcrcoinmuni  ration. 


QUESTIONS. 

[500.] — BOLTED  GIRDER.— Setting  aside  prejudice  and 
preconceived  notions  and  ideas,  which  is  really  the  stronger 
— one  piece  of  timber,  l*2in.  by  9in.,  ur  the  same  sawn  into 
two  pieces,  each  l'2in.  by  43in.,  and  bolted  together  at  every 
4ft.  or  5ft,  by  ^iu.  screw  bolts  ?— F. 


[901.]-VENTNOR  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION.— The 
public— even  the  Bviiding  News  perusing  public,  and 
their  name  is  legion — still  lack  a  desideratum,  i.e.,  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  chosen  one  in  the  above  competition.  Can 
you.  or  will  *'  the  powers  that  be,"  supply  the  above?  and 
oblige,  amongst  others,  yours  pertinently  and  respect- 
fully—P. 


question  1  A  is  the  h,all,  B  morning  room,  C  drawing 
room  D  dining  room,  E  and  F  are  two  doors  into  I  ho 
dinin-  room,  one  in  the  principal  hall  and  one  lu  the 
passa-e  to  the  kitchen,  and  G  is  a  door  dividing  llie 
haU  and  passage.  Now  as  all  the  doorjaiubs  leading  into 
the  hall  are  pitch  pine,  fi-amotl,  panelled,  and  stop  cham- 
fered I  wish  to  know  whether  the  doorjambs  at  L  ought 
to  be'pitch  pine,  framed,  panelled,  and  stop  chamfered  the 
same  as  F  ;  or  ought  they  tobe  the  same  !i»  the  jambs  to  the 
other  doors  m  the  passage,  which  are  plain  red  deal.— 
Clerk  of  Works. 

[90S  1— BATH  STONE  DUST.— I  wish  to  know  -what  is 
the  most  profitable  way  to  di.-<pose  of  Bath  stone  dust  made 
fioni  the  saw  in  London,  I  having  no  use  for   it.— Sawyer. 


[909  1- THE  CENTRE  OP  GB.WITY.— Will  any  corre- 
spondent kmdly  inform  me  through 
the  "Intercommunication"  column 
of  a  simple  method  of  finding  geo- 
metrically and  mathematically  the 
centre  of'gravitv  K  of  half  a  semi 
arch,  ABC  D'?  At  page  833  in 
"  Rutherford  s  Mathematics"  is 
piven  a  good  way  of  finding  the 
J  thickness  of  the  pier  when  the  posi- 
tion of  K  is  known,  but  it  does  not 
X.  +  Y. 


[Si).'.  ]— .\  TAPERING  ROOF.  In  answer  to  the  query 
of  "  Builder."  the  beat  way  to  set  out  his  tapeiiug  roof,  so 
as  to  keep  au  apparent  level,  would  be  as  shown  on  diagram. 


show  how  to  find  K 


[902.]— STRENGTH  OF  CYLINDERS.— Allow  me  to 
ask  for  a  rule  for  determining  the  ttreugth  of  hollow  iron 
cylinders  of  a  circular  form,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  rule  in  any  book.— P.  S. 


[303.]— CONTENTS  OP  CISTER.^S.— Will  any  of  your 
contributors  to  "  Intercommunication"  solve  the  follow- 
ing question  forme?    I  have  a  cisteiii,  irregular  in  plan, 


as   shown  in  the  figure,   and    of  a  depth  of  4ft. 
much  water  does  it  hold  when  full?— Inquirer. 


[g04.]— MOIST  WATER  COLOURS.— I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  some  one  would  inform  mc  what  is  used  with 
which  to  mix  the  above.  I  have  mixed  them  with  water, 
and  added  a  little  gum,  but  that  did  not  answer. — E.  P. 

[905.J-GAS  TABLE-STOVES.— The  advantages  of  gas 
stoves,  especially  iu  warm  weather,  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
'juire  any  comment.  When  gas  is  laid  in  a  house  they  can 
easily  be  made  use  of;  but  theie  are  many  houses,  both  in 
town  and  country,  into  which  gas  has  not  been  introduced, 
and  there  they  are  unavailable,  unless  an  apparatus  be  at- 
tached to  them  for  generating  g.as.  This  can  easily  be  done, 
as  is  shown  by  the  great  variety  of  portable  g.os  lamps  for 
lighting  purposes  now  manufactured;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  gas  stoves  with  Mich  apparatus,  and  X  will 
feel  much  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  \our  correspondents, 
would  inform  me  where  an  article  of  the  kind  is  to  be  had. 
Spirit  lamps  answer  tiie  purpose  so  far  ;  but  they  are  too 
expensive  for  general  use  ;  and,  besides,  they  do  not  admit 
of  the  flame  being  regulated  according  to  the  degree  of  heat 
required.  I  have  spoken  about  this  to  several  gas  engi- 
neers, but  none  of  them  appeared  to  see  the  importance  of 
it,  though  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  au  article  of  the  kind,  not 
too  expensive,  were  brought  out  it  would  command  a  very 
large  sale. — A  Lodger. 


[910  ]— ASPn.\LTB  AND  GR.^VEL.— I  have  to  super- 
intend the  layiug  of  a  barn  floor,  which  is  to  be  composed 
of  asphalte  aiid  clean  gravel,  and  finished  with  a  layer  of 
asphalte  jin.  thick.  Will  anyone  kindly  inforal  me  what 
.are  the  proper  proportions  of  asphalte  and  gravel  ij  the 
under  stratum,  and  whetherit  should  be  laid  down  while  the 
.asphalte  is  hot  ?  Also  whether  the  thin  upper  layer  should 
be  of  pure  asphalte,  or  mixed  with  small  stones  in  any  pro- 
portion, and  at  what  temperature  it  should  be  hud  down  ? 
Of  course  the  upper  surface  is  required  to  he  perfectly 
smooth  and  even. — Y.  O. 


[911  ]  STAINING  BEICK.— I  have  in  course  of  erection 
a  number  of  cottages  built  of  red  brick.  Could  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  the  recipe  bricklayers  use  for 
colouring  and  pointing  the  bricks,  to  as  to  give  them  the 
blight  tint  so  usually  given  to  tuck  brickwork.- ToM. 

[912]  -FRESCO.  — I  have  painted  a  picture  on  a  wall  in 
the  summer-house,  which  I  find  is  being  d.amagod  by  damp. 
Will  some  one  kiudlv  inform  me  of  the  most  effectual  way 
of  preventing  it?  I  have  soaked  the  wall  with  boded  oil, 
and  sized  it. — H.  L.  G. 


Let  A  B  C  D  be  the  size  of  hall ;  bisect  the  length  at  E  F, 
and  set  E  X  F  truly  on  the  wall  as  the  centre  truss  ;  then 
set  out  the  lidge  I  x  K  parallel  to  the  raking  side  A  E  B; 
The  rafters  in  the  side  C  D  being  kept  to  the  same  angle, 
and  the  pl.ates  set  out  at  the  several  heights  D  C.  C  F,  F  H, 
and  H  C,  stepping  up  to  the  level  C,  which  must  be  at  the 
B.ame  level  as  A  E  B.  To  hide  the  ineiiuality  of  the  roof  on 
the  outside,  a  parapet  must  be  formed  ;  and  if  this  be  car&. 
fully  attended  to  it  would  be  no  deterioration  to  the  effect. 
It  '"'  Builder"  will  send  a  tr.acing  of  the  roof  to  the  editor, 
addressed  to  mv  care,  1  will  work  out  the  parapet  for  him. 
I  presume  that'the  word  "halve"  ia  a  mispi-int  for  "  have," 
in  the  query.— F  R.  ,  ,  ,     . 

[S>15.]  -In  reply  to  "  Builder,"  the  only  way  he  can  atlopt 
under  the  circumstances  would  he  to  make  both  sides  of  the 
root  of  equal  length,  and  leave  a  that  space  on  top,  and 


REPLIES. 

rSS6  1— MAKING  A  POND.-I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question  of  "  S  W."  Does  he  intend  lining 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  his  pond  in  bricks 
or  tiles  laid  in  cement  ?  If  so  it  will  cost  a  round 
sum.  He  would  find  it  much  cheaper  to  do  as  they 
are  doing  with  the  ornamental  waters  iu  Regent's  Park 
.and  line  his  pond  with  a  layer  about  3iu.  or  4in.  in   thick- 


cover  it  with  lead  or  any  other  met.al.  A  being  the  naiTOW 
and  B  the  wide  end  of  the  building.  I  have  seen  thia 
method  adopted  without  in  the  le;ist  injuring  the  erfect  of 
the  building.  — Howell. 

(.S95.]  -I  should  say  the  difficulty  might  readily  be  over- 
come by  keeping  plalies  level  as  desired,  aud  rafters  of  equal 
length,  in  the  usual  way,  overtaking  the  difference  of 
wid"th  by  adopting  a  taper-ended  flat,  as  shown  hereunder. 


This  secures  a  general  uniformity,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wide  gable,  the  coping  of  which  may  easily  be  con- 
tinued to  a  point.  Where  the  difference  of  width  is  gre;it, 
queenpost  construction  would  be  necessitated  at  the  widest 
part  ;  but,  if  trifling,  simply  blocking  off  the  purlin  from 
principals,  framed  .at  somewhat  less  pitch,  would  overcome 
the  diflioulty,  eiipeoially  if  the  framing  was  invisible  iuter- 
nally.-F. 


ness,  of  cement  concrete.  Let  him  ni.ako  his  pond  in  sec 
tion  as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  with  the  side  slopes  at  a 
batter  of  2  to  1,  or  2)1  to  1,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  ;  or  he  might  line  it  with  Seyssel  asphalte  instead 
of  concrete. — A.  W. 


[S90.1-SEMICIRCULAR  IRON  ROOF.— "  Young  En- 
gineer "  would  not  gain  anything  by  using  timber  laminated 
ribs  for  his  roof,  in  an  economical  or  constructive  sense, 
and  would,  moreover,  expose  his  roof  to  the  chance  of  fire. 


[906.1-KTATUES  NEAR  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE, - 
At  each  of  the  angles  of  the  Park  side  of  the  Foreign  Office 
are  st<atues  of  four  very  elegant  and  unusually  tall  men, 
whom  I  take  to  be  statesmen,  drc^ed  in  flowing  rubes,  such 
as  George  the  Fourth,  gentleman  and  king,  is  generally 
represented  as  wearing.  Might  I  nBk  who  tjiese  are  sup- 
posed to  be?  Also,  alongside  of  them,  but  somewhat  un- 
gallantly  shelved  upon  the  cornice  of  the  wings,  are  being 
fixed  four  Indies,  in  a  costume  with  which  I  am  not  familiar; 
two  of  these  are  facing  the  Park,  aud  two  are  just  round 
the  corner.  Are  these  the  wives  of  the  geutleinen  in  the 
niches  beneath  ?  and  are  they  dressed  in  court  costume,? 


He  had  better  make  it   of  iron,   and   may   calculate  the 
strain  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed  diagram,  which  represents 


[807.]— ARCS  OP  DIFFERENT  RADII.— The  best  way 
for  "  Howell "  to  proceed  would  be  to  lay  out  the  curve  he 
wants  by  mea;i8  of  offsets  upon  a  platform,  aud  then  bend 
the  stick  to  it.  .and  keep  it  in  its  place  by  a  tie,  and  if 
necessary  by  some  small  kind  of  bracing  or  trussing. — A.  Z. 

[808.]- WELL  DIGGING.— Under  the  above  title.  Icon- 
elude  your  correspondent  means  the  cost  of  .actually  con- 
structing the  well,  and  not  merely  excavating  the  stiiff, 
which  would  be  but  a  very  inconsiderable  item,  .as  may  be 
easily  shown.  In  the  exanijile  given  the  depth  of  the  well 
is  :«lft.,  and  the  diameter  10ft.  The  number  of  cubic  yanis 
iu  the  whole  well  would  be  represented  by  the  equation, 

putting  N  for   the    number :  N  =  "^1  x  ^  "V^'^  *" 
0.78.M  X  16  X  30  _  j^  ^^^,3  ,,.^,,jj     jg  g„<i  all  toaterialB 

2? 
and  steen  the  well  would  cost  .about  83.  Od.  per  foot,  as  an 
average  estimate. — W.  W.  ,        , 

l.S'js.J— Your  corresixmdent  wishes  to  know  the  price  01 
sinking  a  well  ;iOft.  deep.  I  would  suggest  that  he  liavethe 
quantities  tvkcn  out.  and  .ask  a  dozen  respectable  hims  to 
give  him  tenders  for  the  work.  lie  may  get  the  informa- 
tion required  in  this  way. — D.  E,  F. 


WAGES   laOVEMENT. 

The  oper.ative  ioiners  of  Crieff,  after  being  outfor  aweeV, 
have  returned  to  their  work  at  the  former  wages.  The  ad- 
vance asked  was  rs.  tld.  a  week,  which  the  employers 
unanimously  refused  to  give ;  and,  owing  to  the  want  of 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  men,  the  strike  has  termi- 
nated. 

The  brickl.ayers  and  others  engaged  iu  the  building  trade 
I  at  New  York  are  at  loggerlie.-vd8  with  their  employers.   The 
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l.ricklavera  refuse  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  .lay, 
a?.lthe™Lt.r,oxi,re-s  the  most  Hxo.1  .letcrm.nat.ou  to 
opnoMtheni  in  tliia  aeticn.  resolving  not  to  employ  an} 
bricklayers  who  are  urfniUmg  to  work  t«n  hour*  a  lUiy. 

♦ 

STATTTES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

BOM  S  (100  lo  lo,0<>0  iwrsona  were  present  on  S^tunlay  at 
the  inavlgiinition  of  the  Ci.lxlen  n.euiuriiiUt.Uue  at  Caimion 
Town  SiieechfS  were  delivered  en  the  occasion.  Mrs. 
Cobden  and  tliree  daujihters  witnessed  the  ceremony. 

♦ 

LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Tbf  seventeentli  annual  meetin;  of  the  Perpetual  Invest- 
ment and  liuiUlin:;  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  Hadlev's  UoU-1.  New  Bridge-street,  niackfruu-s;  Sir. 
Daniel  Pmtt  in  the  chair.  The  rejiort,  which  was  unam- 
mouslv  adopted,  5t;ite<l  that  the  bu^ine!!3  of  the  p^ist  year 
yieldc'l  a  much  larger  ilivisihle  proHt  than  in  any  previous 
year.  l.?09  new  sliares  having  been  issued.  The  amount 
inv«i;e<l  on  realiwd  shattis,  incliuive  of  capitalised  interest, 
to  the 30th  of  April  Ixst,  was  £102.<0!  178.  Od.,  while  the 
balance  remaining  invested  on  subscription  shares,  with 
the  accumulation  of  interest  and  Ixinuses.  was  £H0,;t.'J9 
0s.  2d.  The  dei)osits  with  the  society  at  y  per  cent,  were 
f  IS,6S9  Isi  4d.  The  advances  of  the  yc;u-  amounted  to 
£72,33S  19s.  M.,  making  the  total  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  society,  £70:,30,'>Ss.  2d.  The  sum  of  £l.'...«n 
la,  lid.  was  received  for  interest  npon  loans  during  the 
year,  and  the  Kalauce  remaining  duo  upon  loans  w.<i.s 
£224.678  12s.  7d.  fully  secured.  Considerable  .attention 
had  Wen  j^aid  to  the  improvement  of  the  estates  at  F..aat 
Dulwich  and  Benliill.  and  estates  h.ad  been  secured  at 
Beddington.  Epsom,  and  MuswellhiU,  portions  of  which 
will  be  olfered  fr.)m  time  to  time.  The  members  were 
congTatulate.1  from  the  chair  upon  the  solidity  of  the 
society,  which  for  the  l^aat  four  ye.ar8  had  divided  lOi  per 
cent,  in  bonnsea  and  interest,  an<l  uptm  the  fact  that  its 
business  was  as  well  managed  and  as  safe  as  the  B:mk  of 
lugland, 

^ 

LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Preservation  of  Hampstead  Heath. — At 
the  Coart  of  Chancery,  on  June  24,  before  the 
Master  of  the  Rnlls',  the  case  of  Hoaro  v.  Sir 
Thomas  Maryon  Wilson,  Bart,  came  on  for  hear- 
ing. This  case  was  instituted  by  Mr.  John 
Gorney  Hoare,  Mr.  Richard  Ware,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Solly  Lister,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  all 
other  copyhold  tenants  of  the  m;inor  of  Hamp- 
stead, against  Sir  Thomas  M.  Wilson,  Bart.,  the 
lord  of  the  said  manor,  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtain- 
ing s  declaration  by  the  Court  that  the  copyhold 
tenants  of  the  manor  are  entitled  amonj^  other 
things  to  common  of  pasture  upon  Hampstead 
Heath  and  the  adjoining  waste  lands,  and  to  use 
the  said  heath  and  waste  lands  for  enjoyment 
and  recreation  by  walking,  driving,  riding  on 
horseback,  and  carrying  on  lawful  sports,  games, 
and  pastimes  therein  at  all  reasonable  times. 
The  plaintiffs  also  sought  to  restrain  the  de- 
fendant from  selling,  carrying  away,  and  digging 
up,  except  for  the  proper  use  of  the  demesne  of 
the  manor,  any  turf,  sand,  &c.,  and  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  messuage  and  buildings  now 
in  course  of  erection  thereon,  and  from  suffering 
the  said  buildings  to  remain  thereon,  and  from 
erecting  any  other  houses  or  building.^  upon  the 
heath,  and  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  the  copyholders.  The  plaintiffs 
also  sought  to  make  the  defendant  account  for 
sand,  loam,  gravel,  and  other  materials  which 
he  had  dug  up  and  sold  from  the  heath  in  dero-  I 
gation  of  the  rights  of  the  copyholders,  and  if 
necessary  to  have  a  proper  scheme  settled  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  the  copyholders'  rights 
in  the  heath  and  waste  lands.  Sir  R.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Joshua  Williams,  and  Mr.  Speed  were  for 
the  plaintiffs ;  and  Mr.  Jessell,  Mr,  Bagallay, 
and  Mr.  Eddis,  for  the  defendant  ;  Mr.  Bedwell 
and  Mr.  Burt  were  for  the  trustees  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wilson.  The  case  was  only 
part  heard  when  the  Court  rose. 

What  is  Joiner's  Work? —  Bedford  v. 
Davies. — The  plaintiff,  who  is  a  carpenter,  re- 
siding at  Hereford,  sued  the  defendant  for  a  sum 
of  £7,  for  work  done  to  a  cottage  in  the  possession 
of  the  defendant.  The  work  was  originally 
agreed  to  be  done  for  £7,  but  on  commencing  it 
he  found  more  required  to  be  done  than  he  sup- 
posed, but  the  defendant  told  him  to  go  on,  as 
"he  should  not  lose  a  penny  by  it."  The  phuntiH' 
had  bis  work  valued  by  Mr.  Morgan,  builder, 
who  assessed  it  to  be  worth  £9  ISs,,  including 
the  extra  joinery  work.  The  defence  was,  first 
of  all,  that  the  work  he  would  have  to  do  was 
clearly  pointed  out  to  the  plaintiff  prior  to  the 
agreement  being  signed  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
joinery  was  to  be  included  in  the  lump  sum 
agreed  upon.  Professional  witnesses,  both 
builders,  were  called,  and  proved  that  all  the 
work  performed  by  the  plaintiff  came  legiti- 
mately, in  a  cottage  of  the  size,  within  the  scope 
of  the  carpenter,  and  could  not  in  any  way  be 
said  to  be  joinery.  After  a  long  investigation 
the  judge  found  for  the  defendant. 


©ur  Office  Mk 


Tie  new  Liw  Courts  business  may  now  be 
regarded  as  finally  settled.  After  the  decision 
in  the  Hou^e  o*'  Commons  this  week  it  will  be 
useless  for  Mr.  B.irry  or  anyone  else  in  or  out 
of  Parliament  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  arrange- 
ment. Had  the  matter  been  remitted  to  a  select 
committee,  as  moved  by  Mr,  Goldsmid,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that,  if  it  rrsulted  in  displ. ic- 
ing Mr.  Street,  the  name  of  Jlr.  Barry  would  be 
substituted.  In  nil  probability  the  whole  matter 
would  bo  reconsidered — not  merely  who  should 
bo  the  architect,  but  what  should  be  the  site. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment is  the  favourite  spot,  as  far  as  public 
opinion  is  concerned  ;  and  if  the  question  were 
reopened  before  a  select  committee,  tho  news- 
papers would  be  advocating  that  site  as  tho  best; 
and  if  that  site  were  chosen  a  new  plan  must  bo 
provided.  Who  would  provide  that  plan  ?  Mr. 
Street  is  selected,  not  because  his  plan  is  best, 
but  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
he  is  the  beet  architect  for  the  purpose.  The 
best  thing  now  to  be  done  is  for  Mr.  Barry  and 
Mr.  Street  to  shake  hands  and  wish  each  other 
good  speed  in  the  erection  of  the  works  they  are 
respectively  chosou  to  superintend. 

We  have  received  the  following  in  answer  to 
a  paragraph  in  our  last  number: — "Sir, — I  see 
in  last  week's  Building  News  a  little  bit  of 
virtuous  sarcasm  as  to  the  balance-sheet  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  and  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  sum  paid  for  "coffee,  io.," 
and  that  expended  on  students'  prizes.  Permit 
me  to  explain  that  the  four  guineas  appearing 
for  the  latter  item  does  not  represent  all  that 
has  been  spent,  as  there  are  prizes  given  by  in- 
dividual members  also,  and  that  the  sum  men- 
tioned for  the  "&o.,"  which  seems  to  have 
shocked  you  so  much,  extends  over  nearly  two 
years,  and  stands  for  refreshment  necessarily 
provided  for  members  who  mostly  live  out  of 
the  town  and  cannot  go  home  before  attending 
the  meetings.  The  attendance  at  our  society 
being,  I  believe,  much  larger  than  in  most  simi- 
lar societies  in  the  provinces,  the  **  provision 
bill"  is  necessarily  in  proportion. — Yours  re- 
spectfully, H.  H.  Statham,  jun.,  Hon.  Secietary 
of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society," 

The  arrangements  have  been  made  for  begin- 
ning the  new  East  London  Museum  at  Belhnal 
Green,  and  the  foundation  is  to  be  laid  in  three 
weeks  with  much  dispUy,  An  endeavour  is 
being  made  by  the  supporters  to  obtain  the 
presence  of  tho'Prince  of  Wales.  There  are  to  be 
cheap  refreshment  rooms  and  reading  room,  with 
every  requisite  to  make  the  museum  a  working 
man's  evening  institute  to  compete  with  the 
pot-house. 

The  buffet  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Graham,  of 
Oxford-street,  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  is  not  yet 
complete.  Workmen  of  all  nations  are  still  en- 
gaged npon  it,  and  its  total  cost,  it  is  said,  will 
exceed  £5,000,  of  which  the  design  counts  for 
£700, 

A  cnrious  and  good  practical  exhibition  could 
be  got  up  at  South  Kensington  if  the  authorities 
could  obtain  working  drawings  from  the  great 
cabinetmakers,  silversmiths,  &o.  Such  houses 
as  Hunt  and  Roskell,  Lambert,  ic,  could  show 
drawings  from  leading  painters  and  sculptors. 
The  collections  of  some  firms  have  c./St  large  sums 
of  money. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  on  the  19:,h  ult.,  the  following  oftice 
bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  session  of 
XS08.9:— Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  President; 
Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  Ridge  and  T.  U.  Watson. 
Committee  :  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Henman,  jun., 
U.  Jarvis,  jun.,  H.  W.  Lonsdale,  Perry,  R. 
Pluinbe,  R.P.  Siiiers,  E.  J.Tarver,  Aldridge,  and 
G.  R.  Redgrave.  Honorary  Secretaries:  Messrs. 
J.  D.  Mathers  and  J.  Quilter,  Curators  and 
Librarians:  Messrs.  G.  Birch,  R.  Arirstronr-, 
and  T.  E.  Monday.  A  paper  was  afterwards 
read  by  Mr,  T,  Wells  on  "The  Influerce  ol' 
Eastern  on  Western  Art,  as  seen  in  the  Art 
Results  of  tho  Crusades," 

A  new  officer  is  about  to  be  appointed  by  the 
corporation  to  make  periodical  and  systematic 
surveys  of  the  City  property.  The  selection  of 
five  from  the  candidates  who  apply  will  rest  with 
the  joint  committees  of  City  Lands  and  Bridge- 
house  Estates.   The  salary  is  £100  per  annum. 


The  third  portion  of  the  Thames  embankment 
on  tho  Middlesex  side  of  tho  river  was  com- 
menced on  Jlonday  under  tho  direction  of  Mr. 
Cocke,  who  manages  tho  contract  f.>r  Mr.  W. 
Webster.  Tlie  work  extends  from  tho  Temple 
to  Blaokfriars  Bridge,  and  although  there  are 
many  o'lgineering  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
undeitaking  must  be  completed  in  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  tho  contract.  The  section  of 
tho  embankment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilunger- 
ford  Bridge  seems  to  bo  much  more  backward 
than  recent  official  promises  led  tho  public  to 
believe  it  would  be. 

S,  Taylor,  Esq  ,  member  for  St.  Pancras,  has 
been  un'.nimously  elected  deputy  chairman  of 
the  Building  Act  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  W.  Newton,  Esq.,  member  for  Mile 
End,  deputy  chairman  of  the  special  gas  com- 
mittee. 

Tho  new  street  forming  the  western  approach 
to  the  New  Meat  and  Poultry  Market  has  been 
opened  for  traftio  as  far  as  Farringdon-road, 
parallel  to  which,  with  a  slight  incline,  a  tempo- 
rary macadamised  road  runs  to  the  bottom  of 
Holborn-hill  and  Farringdon-strcot, 

In  the  division  in  which  Mr.  Goldsmid's  motion 
for  referring  the  claims  of  Messrs.  Street  and 
Barry  to  a  select  committee  was  rejected,  the 
members  of  the  Government  voted  in  the  majo- 
rity. In  fact,  it  seemed  to  have  been  made  a 
ministerial  question,  fur  Messrs.  Noel  and  Whit- 
more  acted  as  tellers.  Several  Liberals  voted 
with  the  C.overnment.  The  minority  was  com- 
posed mostly  of'  Liberals.  Mr.  Pease,  a  relative 
of  Mr.  W:iterhou9e,  acted  as  co-teller  with  the 
hon,  member  for  Honitou. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  at  Leighton  Buzzard, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Charles  Russell, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  to  establish  an 
institution  in  memory  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  who 
was  born  at  Milton  Bryan,  a  village  in  close 
proximity  to  the  town.  A  subscription  list  was 
opened,  and  a  resolution  passed  stating  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that,  the  building  should 
"  present  some  decidid  architectural  features," 
and  it  was  suggested  that  ornamental  ironwork 
might  be  effectively  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion, so  that  its  general  character  might  accord 
with  the  ideas  by  which  the  genius  of  Paxton  was 
illustrated.  The  building  is  to  coi^tain  a  museum, 
a  library,  a  reading  room,  and  rooms  suitable  for 
lectures  and  classes, 

A  few  old  New  Zealand  colonists  now  resident 
in  England  assembled  at  No.  37,  Eaton-square,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  ol  present- 
irg  a  pastoral  staff  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
(who  sailed  for  New  Zealand  yesterday).  The 
stjff,  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Uox  and 
Son,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand,  is  of  massive 
silver,  with  the  top  crocketted  and  jewelled,  the 
knob  below  the  crook  pinnacled  and  richly 
chased,  and  the  stem  of  polislied  ebony,  with 
silver  bulb  and  base. 

On  Saturday  last  the  two  last  girders  of  the 
viaduct  across  the  «oU-ay  Firth,  which  forma 
the  chief  engineering  work  on  the  Solway  Junc- 
tion Railwav,  were  laid  by  Mr.  Brogden,  of  Ulver- 
stone,  the  "  chairman  of  the  directors.  The 
bridge  is  1,9 10  yards  in  length,  and,  with  its.sea 
embankments  at  each  end,  forms  a  road  across 
the  sea  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  1,800  tons 
of  wrought  iron  and  2.900  tons  of  cast  iron  have 
been  used  in  its  construction.  The  bridge  is 
formed  upon  iron  piles  serened  and  driven  into 
tho  subsoil,  and  the  work  is  one  of  groat  solidity. 
This  new  railway  bridge  will  form  a  new  con- 
necting link  between  England  and  Scotland, 

The  results  of  the  recent  examination  of  the 
works  executed  in  tho  Kidderminster  school  of 
art  are  of  a  most  satisfactory  nature,  and  prove 
that  this  school  has  done  fir  better  than  any 
other  in  tho  kingdom,  taking  the  number  of 
students  into  consideration.  Out  offifty  students, 
five  national  awards  were  taken,  four  free 
scholarships, and  seven  ihird-grade  prizes.  The 
drawings  of  fifteen  students  were  commended, 
and  thTrtyfour  students  obtained  prizes  and 
certificates  in  the  second  grade.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  students  obtained  some  mark  of 
suecess,  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the 
principal  national  awards  were  taken  each  year 
hy  different  students. 

The  forty -second  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
United  Society  of  Ironmongers  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  Freemasons  Tavern, 
Aboat  150  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner.  In 
the  ooarie  ol  the  evening  Mr,  Tidd  Pratt,  reply- 
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ing  to  the  toaat  of  hia  health,  said  that  some 
friendly  societies  were  good  and  others  swindles. 
Among  the  latter  were  to  be  classed  more  par- 
ticularly some  burial  societies  which  insured 
people  from  one  day  to  e  ighty  years  old.  They 
had  agents  throughoat  England,  Scotland,  Ire. 
land,  and  Wales.  One  in  Liverpool  bragged  that 
it  had  500,000  members,  and  tho  expenses  of 
that  society  were  enormous.  It  received  yearly 
in  shillings  and  pence  £130,000.  The  committee 
consisted  of  eight  members,  and,  according  to 
the  return  made  to  Parliament,  each  of  those 
gentlemen  received  £454  a  year  (sensation),  or 
293.  a  day,  for  his  services.  That  statement  had 
since  been  corrected  by  a  gentleman,  who  said 
that  that  amount  had  been  increased  to  £520  a 
year,  or  £10  a  week.  The  treasurer  received 
i650  or  £070 ;  and  he  (Mr.  Tidd  Pratt)  con- 
sidered this  a  downright  swindle  of  the  poor 
man,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  if 
the  society's  affairs  were  wound  up  the  various 
members  could  receive  what  they  were  entitled 
to.  The  Society  of  United  Ironmongers  con- 
trasted favourably  with  this ;  for  out  of  the 
24,000  societies,  which  were  all  going  concerns, 
and  were,  he  might  say,  in  his  office,  theie  was 
not  one  could  show  such  a  balance-sheet  aa  the 
Society  of  Ironmongers. 


^utoits  far  Jiikiitioits 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     IIUILDIXG     TRADE. 


3327  F.  BROWN.  Improvements  in  Kitchen  Ranges. 
Dated  November  25,  1S(J7. 

This  inventiou  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  what 
are  known  as  close  fire  ranges  when  the  range  is  made 
with  an  oven  on  one  side  of  the  fii-e  and  a  boiler  at  the 
back;  or  when  made  witho'ut  any  boiler  the  patentee  heats 
the  oven  or  ovens  by  two  distinct  flues  from  the  fire. 
First,  the  top  of  the  oven  is  heated  by  a  a  tlue  from  the  fire 
passing  over  it ;  this  flue  has  an  outlet  into  the  chimney, 
and  the  draught  is  regulated  by  a  damper  in  the  usual 
manner.  Second,  the  bottom,  back,  and  side  of  the  oven 
farthest  from  the  fire  are  heated  by  a  flue  passing,  by  pre- 
ference, from  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  or  from  the  side  of 
the  fire  close  to  the  bottom;  this  flue  passes  under  the  oven, 
and  rises  at  the  back  or  side,  or  both,  and  then  itp  the 
same  outlet  to  the  chimney  as  the  flue  which  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  oveu  ;  or  it  may  have  a  separate  outlet  or 
outlets  to  the  chimney,  and  the  draught  may  be  regulated 
by  au  independent  damper  or  dampers.  The  side  of  the 
oven  next  the  fire  io  heated  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  its 
close  proximity  to  the  fire,  and  is  protected  aa  usual  with  a 
firebrick  or  ii'on  shield  to  prevent  it  becoming  overheated. 
— Patent  completed. 

3354  C.  COAXES.    Improvejient.s  in  JrACHiNERV  for 

CDTTING   or    DRE.SSING   StONE,     AND    IN    APPARATU.S    CON. 

NECTED  THEREWITH.     Dated  November  27,  1S(J7. 

This  invention  consists  in  improved  machinery  for 
cutting  and  dressing  stone  by  means  of  circular  discs  or 
tools,  or  their  equivalents,  the  discs  being  mounted  and 
working  in  the  manner  described  and  shown  in  the 
drawings,  and  constituting  a  dressing  stool  or  instrument 
of  a  new  character.  The  stone  intended  to  be  dressed 
ifl  placed  on  a  movable  table  to  which  a  reciprocating 
motion  is  given,  t-o  as  to  bring  the  stone  under  tho 
operation  of  the  dressing  stool.  In  some  cases  the  stone 
may  be  supported  upon  a  table,  and  a  reciprocating  motion 
is  given  to  the  dressing  stool  in  the  manner  described. 
The  invention  also  relates  to  apparatus  for  sharpening 
the  operating  edges  of  the  discs  forming  the  dressing  stool 
by  grinding  them  in  the  manner  described.  The  invention 
isnot  fully  described  apart  from  the  drawings. — Patent 
completed. 

3355  J.  H.  JOHNSON.  Improvements  in  the  Con- 
struction OB  Arrangement  of  Piles  or  Faggots  for 
"Wrought-iron  Beams,  Girders,  or  Bars  of  Different 
Forms.     (A  com mimi cation).    Dated  November  27,  ISO?. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  construction  and  use  of  a 
pile  or  faggot  composed  of  one  or  more  bars  for  the  web, 
and  any  approprLate  number  of  bars  for  the  flange  or 
flanges,  the  said  bars  being  arranged  and  permanently 
secured  together  by  rivets  or  bolts,  substantially  aa  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  drawings.  Second,  tho  con- 
struction and  use  of  a  pile  or  faggot  composed  of  one  or 
more  bars  for  the  web  for  each  flange,  tlie  whole  being 
held  together  oy  rivets  or  bolts,  substantially  as  described 
and  illustrated  in  tho  drawings.  Third,  the  construction 
and  use  of  a  pile  or  faggot  composed  of  one  or  more  bars 
for  the  web,  and  any  desired  number  of  bar.s  for  the  flange 
or  flanges,  the  said  bars  being  ananged  and  permanently 
secured  together  by  rivets  or  bolts,  substantially  as  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  tlio  drawings.  Fourth,  the 
construction  and  iise  of  a  pile  or  faggot  (for  cruci- 
form and  other  shaped  beams  or  girders)  composed  of 
bars  arranged  and  secured  togethor  by  clamps,  substan- 
tially as  described  and  illustrated  m  tho  drawings.  Fifth, 
the  construction  and  use  of  a  pile  or  faggot  composed  in 
part  of  a  solid  bar  or  bars  with  a  rib  or  ribs,  and  in 
part  of  bars  riveted  together  and  wedged  to  the  said  rib 
or  ribs,  substantially  as  described  and  illustrated  Jn  the 
drawings.  Sixth,  the  construction  and  u.se  of  a  pile  or 
faggot  consisting  of  a  solid  bar  or  bars  having  a  rib  or  ribs 
confined  betwen  bars  by  riveting  the  same  to  any 
desired  number  of  intervoning  bars  whose  aggregate 
thickness  is  less  than  the  said  rib  or  rib*,  all  substan- 
tially as  set  forth  in  the  specification  and  drawings. — Patent 
completed. 

3361  J.  S.  SMITH.  Ckrtain  Improvements  in  Ap- 
paratus for  Ventilating  Buildinos  and  other  similar 
PURPOSES.     Dated  November  27,  1867. 

The  patentee  claims  llio  use  and  ai)plication  of  a 
movable  cap,  cover  plate,  or  eipiivalont  for  opening  and 
closing  the  upper  end  of  air  «haftd  used  aa  ventilators, 


for  the  purpose  of  excluding  dust,  dirt,  and  extraneous 
mattei-s,  irrespective  of  the  form  thereof,  or  of  the  me- 
chanical means  employed  to  effect  their  rise  or  fall. 
Second,  the  general  construction,  arrangement,  and  com- 
bination of  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  as  described. — 
Patent  completed. 

3377  J.  H.  JOHNSON.  An  Improved  Hollow  Brick 
OR  Block  TO  be    used  for  the  Floors,   Ceilings,   and 

OTHER  parts  OP  BUILDINOS,  AND  APPARATUS  FOR  MOULD- 
ING ou  "Manufacturing  thk  same.  (A  coranumicatiou). 
Dated  November  2S.  186Y. 

According  to  this  invention  it  is  proposed  to  construct, 
in  (>uitable  moulds,  hollow  bricks  or  tiles  of  plaster, 
cement,  or  other  suitable  material,  of  a  square,  rectangular, 
or  other  form.  These  blocks  are  perfectly  closed  up  on 
all  sides,  although  made  cellular  or  hollow  internally  ;  cou- 
equently,  the  plaster  employed  in  setting  them  in  their 
place,  between  the  joints  cannot  possibly  obtain  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  blocks.  Ribs  or  projections  are 
moulded  along  the  several  sides  or  edges  of  these  closed 
hollow  blocks,  in  order  to  aflVnd  a  Letter  hold  to  the 
plaster  or  cement,  which  is  introduced  between  them 
when  setting  the  same,  and  the  top  and  bottom  faces  of  the 
blocks  are  roughened  or  made  uneven  to  form  a  key  or 
holdingsurface  for  the  adhesion  of  the  coating  or  plaster 
employed  in  furnishing  the  floor  or  ceiling. — Patent  aban- 
doned. 

3397  J.  J.  PARKES.  Lmprovemests  in  the  Means  of 
Ventilating  Rooms  .\ND  Buildings,  and  in  Apparatus 
FOR  the  same.     Dated  November  29,  1867. 

These  improvements  are  chiefly  applicable  to  such 
houses  or  buildings  as  are  provided  with  a  circulation  of 
hot  water.  In  carrying  out  the  invention  the  patentee  en- 
closes a  tube  or  series  of  tubes  in  a  casing  forming  au  air 
space,  and  placed  above  the  chamber  to  be  ventilated,  the 
said  tube  or  series  of  tubes  being  heated  by  the  liot  water 
circulating  through  them.  The  casing  is  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  chamber  to  be  ventilated  by  means  of 
a  tube  terminating  in  a  grating  placed  in  the  wall  of  the 
ehambei".  The  upper  end  of  the  outer  casing  is  connected 
with  a  pipe  leading  out  into  the  open  air,  where  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cowl.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  surround- 
ing the  heated  tube  or  tubes,  and  contained  in  the  outer 
casing,  causes  the  air  to  ascend  and  escape  into  the  atmo- 
spheie  by  means  of  the  pipe  and  cowl  above  mentioned, 
thus  forming  a  parti.al  vacuum  in  the  pipe  below  the  heated 
tubes,  the  air  in  the  chamber  being  drawn  off  through  the 
gi-atingto  supply  its  place — thus  eftectiug  a  continual  ven- 
tUatiou  of  the  chamber,  so  long  as  the  tubes  are  kept 
heated. — Patent  completed. 

340i  S.  E.  STEANE.  Improvements  in  Globes  and 
Glasses  for  the  Transmission  of  Artificial  and  other 
Light.  Dated  November  30,  1867. 

Here  the  inveutor  makes  the  globe  of  a  double  thickness 
of  elass,  presenting  a  convex  form  both  on  the  outside  and 
inside,  aud  having  a  hollow  space  between  to  contain  water 
or  other  liquid  or  fluid  for  increasing,  by  its  refractive  aud 
refle  tive  power,  the  light  encii-cled  by  said  globe. — Patent 
abandoned. 

3413  J.  C.  "WOOLFIELD.  Improvements  in  Boilers 
FOR  Supplying  Hot  Water  to  Apparatus  fok  Heating 
Buildings.     Dated  December  2,  1867. 

This  boiler  may  be  cleaned  internally  without  disturbing 
the  outer  shell,  or  any  of  tlie  pipes  or  other  ajjparatus 
attached  thereto.  It  is  formed  by  an  outer  sheU  and  an 
internal  flue  tube  connected  together,  or  cast  in  one  piece. 
The  union  between  the  shell  and  flue  tube  is  at  the  end 
nearest  the  tiie  doors  ;  tho  flue  tube  is  closed  at  the  end 
farthest  from  the  fire  doors,  called  by  the  patentee  the 
"back  end;"  on  the  "  back  end  "  of  the  shell  is  a  flange, 
to  which  is  attached  by  holts  a  lid,  and  ou  removinsr  this 
lid  the  interior  of  the  boiler  may  be  cleaned.  The  flue  tube 
is  divided  into  three  divisions,  namely,  firat,  the  ashpit  or 
lowest  division  ;  second,  the  furnace,  or  middle  division, 
which  is  enclosed  by  fire  doors  and  contains  the  grate  and 
deadplate ;  thiid,  the  return  tlue  or  highest  division 
which  is  indirect  communication  with  the  funnel  or  smoke 
pipe.  When  of  a  circular  form,  the  boiler  is  supposed  to 
be  horizontally  in  aline  pai-allel  to  its  longer  axis. — Patent 
completed. 

%nk  Selus. 
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TENDERS. 

Banbury. — For  new  chancel,  spire,  new  oak  roofs,  and 
new  seating,  and  restoring  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Wavk- 
worth,  near  Banbury,  for  Miss  Horton,  The  Holt,  Middle- 
ton  Cheney.      C.   H.   Driver,   Esq.,  architect: — 

Jackson  and  Shaw £41?0 

Orchard 3888 

ICimberley   3790 

Davis  Brothers  3693 

Franklin  and  Son  3150 

Belfast.— For  St.  Stephen's  Free  Church,  Belfast.  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  architect.  Surveyors,  Messrs.  Fetherston 
and  Banks  :— 

John    Lowry    and  Son  (tender  on  plans 
altered  from  those  formerly  tendered  on)     £3453 

Cardiff. — For  building  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Turaer, 
Nott,  aud  Strong,  at  West  Bute  Dock,  Cardiff.  J.  Hart- 
land,  architect.     Quantities  supplied  : — 

Gassie  aud  Co.  (limited),  Gloucester  ...  £2394 

Webb  Brothers,  Birmingham 2390 

Cooper  and  Day,  Cardiff 2325 

Lock,  Cardiff 2j84 

Shepton,  Cardiff. 22S0 

Seager,  Cardiff  (accepted) 2200 

Chatham.— For  erecting  memorial  synagogue,  Chatham. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

Naylor,  Chatham  (accepted) .£4000 

CuTSEY.— Forfarm  buildings  at  Cutsoy,  near  Wellington, 
Somerset,  for  T.  Blake,  Esq.  Mr.  John  Watson,  Tor.iuay, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Smith,  Tor- 
quay : — 

Shewbrooke  and  Son  £.'">C(17    0 

Harvey   5178     0 

Goss r.lOO     0 

Pollard 41)00    0 

Gibsou 4800  16 

Call  and  Pethick  (accepted) 4300    0 


Erith  (Kent).— For  a  lodge  at  Erith  (Kent).  Herbert 
Ford,  architect.     (No  quantities)  : — 

Relph £18r 

Gumbrell    « ISO 

WiUis 16T 

Catchpole  (accepted)  164 

FoRE.^T  Hill.— For  building  new  public  house,  in  Her- 
sch  ell -street,  for  Messrs.  Day  and  Noakes.  Mr.  Rober*\ 
Walker,  architect:  — 

Williams   £1147 

Tarrant 1138 

Macers  1079 

Kilbv , 1074: 

TuUey    1058 

Stouer 1050 

Eustace  (accepted) 1039 

Fulham.— For  Guem-ey  or  Jersey  granite  for  the  FaUiam 

Board  of  Works  : —  s.       d. 

Beuthall 13  10  per  cubic  yard 

Beavis  13     9  ., 

Ross 13    4  „ 

Lavington  12     7  „ 

Griffin 12    7  „ 

TillsleyandSon 12    3  ,. 

Tiuruer U  11  „ 

Manuel  (accepted) 11     9  ,, 

HuDDERSFiELP. — FoT  the  erectlon  of  a  brewery  for 
Messrs.  Bentley  and  Shaw,  Huddorafield.  Slessrs.  David- 
son aud  Scaiinell,  architects  : — 

Excavator,  bricklayer,  mason,  and  drains. — Mallinson, 
Bremmar,  and  Gledliill,  £2520 

Carpenter,  joiner,  aud  ironmongery.— J.  Rushworth, 
£362. 

Ironfounder  and  smith. — Harrison  and  Bedford,  £1690 

Plumber  and  glazier.— Hy.  Taylor  aud  Co.,  £147. 

Slater.— W.  Goodwin  and  Son,  £127  9s. 

Painter.— G.  Brighouse,  £48  10s. 

Plasterer. — T.  Longbottom,  £7  53. 

London. — For  alterations  to  Star  Life  Assurance  Office, 
Moorgate-street,  City : — 

Weekes £3600 

Dove  2950 

Clemmeus ^900 

Bennett 2S80 

Clough  2875 

Nison 2705 

Colls  2550 

New  Swindon.— For  new  school  and  additions  to  tlia 
Baptist  Chapel,  New  Swindon,  Wiltshire.  Mr.  Thoa.  S. 
Lansdown,  architect,  Swindon  :— 

Drew,  Chelford   -. £1605     0    0 

Walters,  Abingdon    1487  l7     0 

Beaven  aud  Son,  Bristol 1262    9    0 

Barrett,  Swindon   1219     !>    6 

Sheppard,  Reading    1200    0    0 

R.^THFARNHAM. — For  buildiDg achaucel  at  Whitechurch, 
Rathfarnham;  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  Stirling  : — 

James  Scanlau    £425     0    0 

Matthew  Gahan  and  Son  418     8    9 

James  Freeman    380    0    0 

Patrick  CaUan 360    0    0 

Reading. — For  rebuilding  the  Star  Inn,  Reading,  fo: 
Messrs.  Langton.  Burrowes,  and  Co.  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  T, 
Brown,  architects:  — 

Wheeler  Brothers  (accepted) £500 

Sheerness. — For  the  erection  of  the  Sheemess  Puhlii 
Rooms.    Messrs.  Jeffery  and  Skiller,  architects,  Hastings ;- 

Coutraut  No.  1.  No.  2. 

For  hull  ftud  utlices.  Tower. 

G.  Hall,  Brixton   £5209    0  ...  £320    0 

F.  C.  Jeffery,  Lambeth    4444     0  ...  310    0 

J.  G.  Naylor,  Rochester 4327     0  ...  267    5 

H.  Miller,  Sheerness 4218    5  ...  1^54  15 

Dover  and  Co.,  Upper  Norwood    4056     0  ...  367    0 

Stamford  Hill.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  : 
detached  house  at  Stamford  Hilt.  Herbert  Ford,  archi- 
tect.   (No  quantities)  :— 

Hayworth £703 

Flint    60G 

Lewis  682 

Crabb  and  Vaugher 584 

Preedy  and  Son  498 

WORCESTERSHIREANnGLOUCESTERSniRE.— For  the  Loilg 

don  and  Eldersfield  drainage : — 

Webb  and  Wintle  £7127    0  0 

Leach  aud  Co 6974    0  0 

Lee  aud  Meredith 6389    0  0 

Wood  and  Edwards  6047    0  0 

Lean 5400    0  0 

Dixon    5337  15  5 

JacksouandCo 5070  19  0 

Strixon 5055    0  0 

AbellandCo 4983    0  0 

Davies  4209    2  0 

Mills  aud  Watson  3621    0  0 


COMPETITIONS. 


Abergavenny.  Monmouthshire.— July  7.  Designs,  plan 
&.C.,  new  townhall,  corn  exchange  oflices; also  for recoustnii 
tion  of  a  general  market  place  and  erection  of  publi 
slaughter  houses.  Premium;!,  £jD,  £20,  aud  £10.  J.  'J 
Rutherford,  clerk  to  company. 

Hertford  Cotta-ie  Pkize  Competition.— Septsmbei 
I.— Design  for  model  cottages  for  agricultural  labouron 
Piemium£'20.  li.  Dimsdalo,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9,  Quoen-aciuare 
Westminster. 

India  Office. — Forty  appointments  in  Engineer  eatai 
lishment  of  India,  open  to  competition  in  July  next,  Ap 
plication  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Indi 
Office,  S,W. 

Livutii'OOL.— July  21. — For  plans  and  specificatioDB  fc 
erection  of  new  hospital  on  the  site  of  present  Everto 
Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases.  Mr.  J.  J.  Still,  17,  Wate 
street. 

Scarborough,  Yorkshire. — Designs,  plans,  aud  est 
mates  for  new  pier.  Premiums,  £50  and  £30.  W.  E.  Woodal 
secretary  to  Commissioners,  Queen  street,  Scarborough. 

St.  Marylebone. — July  7. — For  particulars  or  iufonni 
tion  of  any  site  suitable  for  public  baths  aud  washhouaw 
Mr.  Foot,  clerk  to  the  commissi ouors. 
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COXTEACIS    OPEN    FOR   ECILDIXG 
ESTIMATES. 

Aldebshot.— July  11. — For  piiiutiu^,  pai>er  hauging, 
4c  ,  at  Cavalry  Barnicks.  Koyal  Kiisiiieej.- Ollictf,  Alder- 
sbot. 

ULACKnr.\Tn. — For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detaclicU 
Tiliiui  :it  tliu  3Liuurway.  Mr.  Moremg,  11,  Carltou  «cr«Ht, 
WaterliKi-pIace. 

13i'.uiu-ield(Sii»u-kikld). — Jiily  14.— For  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  of  m.  Mark.  W.  H.  Crosshtnd,  arcliiteot, 
31,  I'ark  w|uaro,  Leeds. 

BRoi[LEV-nY-Bow.  —  July  10. — For  the  erection  of  a 
<hai>el  in  DoTon's-road.  Messrs.  Hovendeu  and  Hoiith, 
iJjl,  ISishop-^igato  street  Without. 

Bkiouion.  —July  0.  — For  the  erection  of  two  new 
CToyues,  ic,  in  front  of  the  Marine  Parade.  Mr.  P.  C. 
Lock  wood,  Townhall, 

Bhi'ihtos. — For  the  erection  of  married  soldiers*  qwar- 
ters  and  boundary  wall.  J.  S.  Robertson,  Royid  Eugiueers' 
office 

CiTV  OF  Pk^t. — July  31. — For  excavating  trenches,  lay- 
ing V.w  pipt»},  and  ni;ikiiig  thcui  entirely  watertight,  lien 
Uoiitz  von  Szentkirtilyi,  Ober-liorgcrmeister,  President, 
City  W-iterworks  Cou]i>any,  Pest. 

For  the  erection  of  four*  roii  and  brick,  and  two  brick 
bridgct^.    J.  B.  Badock,  7,  Staple-inn. 

For  complc-tiijg  a  gap  in  a  wall  about  10,000  yards. 
JohuiK>n  and  llaper,  solicitor,  Chichester. 

llEKUfoRD. — July  11. — For  takiug  down  and  rebuilding 
St.  Aiulrewr'a  Churuh.  jVrcLitoct,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  35,  Moor- 
gate  street,  K.C. 

July  S. — For  the  erection  of  about  1,200  feet  of  enclosure 
wal^,  iron  gates,  ic,  at  Hainp^tead.  W.  F.  Jebb,  37, 
Norfolk -street,  tjtraud. 

LeiiDs. — July  11. — For  the  construction  of  offices  at  Lon- 
don ;iud  North-Western  Coutml  Station.  H.  Morgan,  Esq., 
Ixtuduu  road  stivtion,  Maucheator. 

KoYAL  Arsknal,  WooLwiLEi. — August  1. — Forsupplyiug 
and  depociitiug  di-y  rubbish  or  dredger  atutl*  ou  the  fore- 
fihoiv.     Inspector  of  Works.  Koy;ii  ArsenaL 

St'.h-rbridoe.— July  Itlth.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  Jit  Stambcr  Mill,  ne:ir  Stourbridge.  Thomas  Smith, 
architect,  the  Mount,  Stourbridge. 

TwiCKESiLUi. — July  10.— For  removal  of  dust,  ashes,  and 
other  refuse.  Suneyor,  Loc:U  Board  of  Health,  Twicken- 
bam. 

War  Department.— For  painting,  Ac,  at  Pimlico, 
Millbiuk,  and  otlier  places  in  Loudon.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
E.  B.  K*var[,  I^yul  Engineer  Otiice,  St.  James-street, 
Buckingham- gate. 

Wak  Department.— Netley,  Southampton.— For  ex- 
ternal painting,  colouring,  4:c.  W.  C.  Hadden,  Colouel- 
Conimandiug,  lioyal  Engineer  Ofiice,  Port»imouth 

Hi'-iu  Wycomue,  Bccks.— July  S.— For  the  erection  of  a 
storehouse  at  Frogmore  Brewery.  Mr.  C.  Carter,  architect. 
West-street,  Great  5[arlow. 

lir.REFOKD  CoiTSTY     AND     CiTY    ASYLUM.— FOT    maklDg 

bricks  for  the  above-named  building.   R.  Griffiths,  Martiu- 
filreet,  Stafford. 

CatsHiHE  New  County  Asylum. — July  2;.— For  the 
election  of  the  above-named  building.  R.  Griffitiis,  Martii*- 
Street.  Statford. 

Bijai:d  ok  Works,  Fulham  District. — July  S.— For 
oousiructiug  a  brick  sewer.  W.  Lovely,  clerk  to  the 
Board,  Broadway  House,  Hammersmith, 

FiLEY,  Y.iRKSHiRE.— July  l^J.— For  the  erection  of  a 
new  church.  Plana  at  the  parsonage,  Filey.  .Messrs. 
Blackmoor  and  Mitchell,  Withei-s,  Sheffield,  and  Rother- 
faam. 

For  building  villas  at  Dulwich.  Mr.  P.  B.  Lee,  archi- 
tect, 89,  Warwick-street,  S.W. 

Leicestek.— July  21.— For  laying  about  five  miles  of 
cast-iron  socket  pipes.  J.  E.  Williams,  secietary,  Leicester 
Waterworks  Con]i)aDy. 

Metropolitan  Board  op  Works. — July  17.— For  the 
construction  of  a  brick  sewer.  J.  Pollard,  clerk,  Spring 
Gardens. 

Temple  Graftos,  County  of  Warwick.— July  S.— For 
the  flection  of  a  pair  of  cottages.  Mr.  T.  Allen,  architect, 
Stratford  -  upon- A  von. 

Sr,  l\i:t5,  HfXTs. — August  6. — For  supplying  and 
lighting  the  streets,  roads,  and  other  places  with  gas,  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Giirn,  clerks  to 
the  Improvement  Commissioners,  St.  Ive's. 

FcLH-iM.- July  9. — For  supply  of  best  unbroken  blue 
Guerusey  granite.  T.  A.  Marsh,  clerk,  Fulham,  Work- 
house.  liauimersmith. 

West  Ham  Local  Board  ok  Health. — July  13.— For 
supply  aud  delivery  of  gi-aveL  July  13.— For  laying  and 
connecting  house  di'ains  to  the  public  sewers.  July  13.— 
For  the  purchase  of  a^hesand  house  refuse.  July  la. — For 
masons  aud  paviours  day  and  jobbing  works.  July  13.— 
For  the  hiie  of  horses  and  carts.  C.  Wilson,  clerk,  Rokeby 
House,  bu-atford. 

AsHBOLRN.— July  IS.— For  the  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  chapel  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  schools  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  connexion,  31r.  W.  Sugden, 
architect.  Leek. 

Dorking.- July  10.  -  For  an  additional  aisle  and  other 
works  to  St.  Paul's  church.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  Es^j.,  F.S.  A., 
aichiuwt,  1,  Trinity- pLice,  Charing  Cross,  London. 

For  a  detached  house  and  a  jjair  of  detached  villas  on 
the  Kenley  estate.     J.  Foley,  Keuley  House,  Croydon. 

NtwcAi>TLE-oN-rYNE. —  JiUv  14. —  For  renewing  tha 
boarding,  slating,  lead-guttei-s,  &.C.,  in  B  range  of  barracks. 
Colonel  W.  G.  Banbury,  K.E.  Office,  Manchester. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

June  25. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Rushworth,  Jarvis,  and 
Abbott.— Freehold  estate,  known  as  Chase  Farm,  Bram- 
Hholt,  Hants,  comprifaing  a  cottage  and  outbuildings,  with 
62  acres  of  aiable  laud  aud  plantatiou  land  ;  also  the  manor 
'[or  reputed  manor)  of  Cha&e,  believed  to  extend  over  about 
■ ';('  acrt«  of  heath  land — sold  for  £2,  OSO. 

'^hold  residence,  No.  27,  Grosvenor-strect,  Grosvenor- 
■,   term  10  years  unexpired,   at  £00  per  annum  — 

Lo. uphold  residence,  Xo.  3S,  Canonbury-road,  Islington, 
rt't  at  £-12  per  anuxmi,  term  50  years  unexpired,  at  £0  lOs. 
per  anniun — £,-140. 

By  Messrs.  Gadsden,   Ellis,  and  Scorer,— Leasehold  two 


houses,  Nns.  71  ami  72,  llurison-street,  Gray'.-^  Inu-i-ond, 
producing  £tS  per  annum,  term  SO  years  fiom  lio:>,  at  X.H 
per  auuuui — £020. 

Le;k*i-huld  residence,  No.  2,  The  Cedars,  Putney,  term  00 
years  from  1S5»,  at  £^0  per  annum— £510. 

Leasehold  residtjnce,  Xo.  i;,  Tho  Cedars,  let  at  £80  per 
annum,  t*.-rm  and  ground-rent  r^ame  as  above — £510. 

Leasehold  residence,  Xo.  16,  Tho  Ce«.Ura,  let  at  £100  per 
annum,  term  and  ground  rent  similar  to  above — £510. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  liG,  Tho  Cedars,  let  at  £80  per 
annum— £980. 

By  Mr.  Xewbon.— Freehold  residence,  known  as  Crescent 
Villa,  Prince* s-road,  Buckhurst  Hill,  and  piece  of  laud  ad- 
joining—£750. 

Leasehold  residence,  Xo.  ISO,  St.  Faul's-road,  Canon- 
bury,  annual  value  £55,  teim  SI  J^ars  unexpired,  at  £S  Ss. 
per  annum— £510. 

Lcjisehold  two  i-esidenccs,  Xos,  G  and  7,  The  Limes, 
Lewishani,  lot  at  £2S  per  anu'im,  term  Gli  yeui-s  unex- 
pired, at  £6  12s.  per  annum— £500. 

Leasehold  two  houses.  No.  20^  Crab  Tree  Shot-road,  ;uid 
No.  1,  Alder-street,  Peckham,  tenu  ;9  years  from  ISOI,  at 
£0  -Is.  per  amiuni — £350. 

Leasehold  residence,  Xo.  41,  Allou-road.  Stoke  Newxng- 
t  'u,  lot  at  £:i0  per  annum,  term  U3  years  from  1S60,  at  £5 
per  annum — £300. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Lewis. — Leasehold  hoase,  Xo.  50,  Mor- 
timer-street, Slarylebono,  let  at  £U5  per  auuiuu,  term  25J 
years  from  lSrj5,  at  £3S  per  annum— £1T0. 

Leasehold  house,  Xo.  S,  Bentinck  street  3[arylebonc,  let 
at  £120  per  aimum,  term  J2  years  from  ISiJO,  at  £50  per 
annum — iSoO. 

Leiisehold  liouse,  No.  IS,  Bent  nck-strect,  lot  at  £80  per 
annum,  term  40  years  fi-om  ISOO,  at  £30  per  annum — £000. 
Leasehold  premises.  No.  10,  Crown-street,  aud  Lloyd's- 
court,  Soho,  let  at  £i:JO  per  annum,  term  14  years  from  1S59, 
at  £48  per  annum— £140. 

Le;isohold  eight  liouses,  Nos.  1  to  S,  Crown -terrace, 
Kentish  Town,  protlucing  £02  8s.  per  tuiuum,  term  99 
years  from  1S4S,  at  £9  peraunum— £400. 

Leasehold  nine  houses,  Xos.  4,  5,  S,  10  to  12, 13,  17,  and 
IS,  Palace  street,  Kentish  Town,  producing  £234  Us.  per 
aimuni.  term  90  yeai's  from  IS  is,  at  £40  lUs.  per  annum  — 
—£1,860. 

Leasehold  two  hoiues,  Xos.  7  and  S,  Hamiood  street, 
Prince  of  Wales-road,  Kentish  Town,  producing  £75  per 
annum,  term  14 J  years  from  1S20,  at  £20  per  annum — 
£370. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  10  and  1 1 ,  Orchard-street, 
Kentish  Town,  producing  £77  12s.  per  annum,  term  VJ 
ye.arsfrnm  1851,  at  £10peranumn — £405. 

Leasehold  two  house,  Nos.  7  aud  8,  Cii'cus-road,  Kentish, 
Towu,  producing  £02  per  annum,  term  aS  years  firom  1851, 
at£l4per  annum — £400. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  3S  and  39,  Oak-viilage,  Ken- 
tish Town,  producing  £63  14s.  per  annum,  term  90  yeai-s 
from  1S5S,  at  £10  per  annum— £340. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  i22,  Piince  of  Wales- road,  Kentish 
Town,  let  at  £40  per  annum  term  99  years  from  1850,  at  £0 
per  annum—  i:30U. 

By  Sir.  Dale. — Leasehold  house.  No  50,  Clinton-road, 
Grove-road,  Mile-end,  let  at£26  per  annum,  term  74;J  years 
unexpired,  at  £4  per  annum— £.230. 

At  the  Gi;ilduall  Coffee-house. — By  Mr.  Slarsh.— 
Freehold  cottage,  with  barn  aud  yard,  situate  iu  Thames-, 
street,  Hampton — £185. 

Freehold  two  cottages,  situate  near  High-street,  Hamp- 
tou— £200. 

Freehold  2a.  2r.  23p.  of  land  fronting  Broad-lane,  Hamp- 
ton— £500. 

Freehold  ijlot  of  land,  situate  at  Lessness  Heath,  Kent  — 
£175. 

Freehold  plot  of  land,  situate  at  Lessness  Heath,  Kent — 
£395. 

Leasehold  residence,  with  stabling,  known  as  Gloucester 
Villa,  Green  lane.  Stoke  Xewingtou,  annual  value  £1^0, 
term  98  years  from  1S03,  at  £  1 6  per  annum —£1,500. 

By  Mr.  George  Beckett. — 'Leasehold  residence.  No.  11, 
Park  road,  Brompton,  let  at  £50  i>orannum,  term  SO  years 
unexpired,  at  £8  per  annum— £455. 
Freehold  plot  of  land,  situate  at  Twickenham— £:  25. 
Fohcy  of  assurance  for  £250,  effected  in  the  Law  Life 
Assmance  Society,  on  the  life  of  a  gentleman  aged  53  years 
—£65. 

Policy  of  £100  in  the  above  office  ou  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man aged  51  years,  £l4. 

June  20, 
At  the  ilart.  — By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  and  Co. 
— Freehold  property,    comprising    two  shops,  offices,  and 
business  premises,  Nos.  36  and  37,  Poultry,  iUidl3,  Grocers' 
HaU-court,  City- -£10,750. 

By  Messrs.  Wallen  aud  Clunn.— Freehold  15a  3r.  33p.  of 
arable  and  meadow  laud,  and  sixteen  houses  and  shops 
and  piece  of  garden  ground,  situate  at  Hornchurch,  Essex 
—£2,490 

By  Messrs.  Cobb.— Freehold  52Sa.  Ir.  15p.  of  woodland, 
situate  in  the  parishes  of  Bax-ham,  Upper  Hardres,  and 
Kingston,  E.tst   Kent-£8,000. 

Freehold  37oa.  2r- 15p  of  wood  and  arable  land,  in  the 
garish  of  West  well,  East  Kent— £5,250. 

Freehold  Oa.  3r.  20p.  of  pasture  land  in  the  parish  of 
Challock,  East  Kent-£90. 

Freehold  7a.  Ir.  20p.  of  woodl.ind,  known  as  Church 
Wood,  "Westwell,  East  Kent— £5!i0. 

Freehold  estate  known  as  Parsonage  or  Vicarage  farm, 
containing  24a.  Ir.  2Sp.  of  arable,  pasture,  hop,  aud  wood- 
land, wite  farm  hou.ie  and  promises,  situate  in  the  parish 
of  Ticehurst,  Sussex — £1,250. 

By  Messrs.  White  aud  Son3.-^FeeohoId,  Scallows  FaruL, 
Worth,  Sussex,  with  farm  house,  buildiiiga,  aud  50a.  '.ir. 
2Sp.  of  land— £3,020. 

♦ 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  "Uei 
chants,  Bath.  Liat  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  De  xt^ 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  Uuited  King  :..iiT; 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corbham, 
Wilts.— [Ad  VT.l 


builder,  July  13,  at  1.— David  D.ivies,  Tufnell  park  road, 
and  liornsey  ro;ul,  builder,  July  15.— Jonathan  Watson, 
Bladgrovo  ro;ul,  Notting  hill,  builder,  July  15.  at  12,— 
William  Bakt?r,  King.-h.nd  road,  Kingsland,  phistercr,  July 
15,  at.  11.— ThomasBorr.ia,  Rall^f^rd-phlce,  Plough  road, 
Rotheritho.  brick  merchant,  JuIyO,  at  12.— Charles Etiwanl 
Colton,  Broad  strict.  Market  street,  Stratford,  ciiri>eat<r, 
July  S,  at  2.  —James  ;ind  Henrv  Coylo,  late  of  Great  Mary- 
leboue  street,  builders,  July  «,  at  1.— Thomas  William 
Gravely,  juu.,  decorator,  Taylor  httt)t;t,  Woolwich,  Keut, 
July  8,  at  12. — Richard  Hart,  senior,  Hope  cottage,  Welling- 
ton avenue.  H.amun.Tsraith,  pUL-.terer,  Jidy  S,  at  12.— Alfred 
Powloy,  Warren  street,  Tottenham  court  road,  plumber, 
July  8,  at  12. 

TO  surrender  in  the  cocntrt. 

Henry  Petty,  Southampton,  cai-penter,  July  15,  at  12.— 
William  WinterHood,  Brighton,  painter,  July  14,  at  11. — 
Edwin  Shar[>,  Child  Okoford,  Dorset,  canienter,  July  11, 
at  3.^Abr:ih;un  Scott  Butler,  Uuiou  street,  Smothwick, 
Staffordshire,  plumber,  July  0,  Oldbuiy.— George  Lamb, 
lato  of  South  Stockton,  Yorksluro,  builder,  July  S,  Stock- 
ton.—Thom;i3  Moorcroft,  Stapenhill,  Derbyshire,  Joiner, 
July  7,  Burton-ou-Trent. 

notices  of  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

July  28,  W.  Johnson,  Sittingboume,  cement  maker. — 
July  28,  R.  Campbell,  Beaufort  builiUngs,  Strand,  civil 
engineer.— August  4,  W.  Lloyd,  Symens  street,  Chcbea, 
builder. — August  U,  P.  Porter,  Geoi^ge  terrace,  upper 
Clapton  ro.-id,  contractor. -August  11,  F.  Taylor,  Tcdding- 
ton,  carpenter. — July  13,  T.  Allcock,  SamUacre, Derbyshire, 
brickmsiker.  —  July  23,  T.  Batchclor,  Luton,  carpenter. 

DIVIDEND.';. 

July  15,  O.  Holmes,  Church  passage,  Guildhall,  City, 
builder.— July  10,  J.  Kusael,  Birmingham,  bricklay. 

SCOTCH  seqci-strations. 

A.  aud  R  Somraorville.  Wishaw,  I.duark8hire,  joiners.— 
Thomas  Cochrane,  Leith,  pliunber,  July  3,  at  12. 

PARTNERSHIP     DISSOLVED. 

R.  and  R.  Pontifex,  Upper  St.  Martin's  lane,  hot  water 
engineers. 


LATEST  PEICE3   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  COKSTEUCTIOIf. 


TisiBKR,  duty  Ifl  per  loiwl,  drawback,  1b. 


Teak   load  £11  10  12  1(1 

Qaebec,  red  pine ....     3     S     415 

„      yellow  pine, 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow    0     0 
Quebec  Cik, 'whit«..     5    5 

,,       birch 4     5 

„      elm    3  15 

Oantzic  oak  4    0 

„       fir  2     0 

Meinel  fir  S    0 

Kiga 3    0 

Swedish 2  5 

MaBt5,Que1)«c  red  pins   5    0 

,,       yeltowpiiie..     5    0 

LathwooiI,I>iuit2ic.tai   6  1'^ 

„       St.  Petersburg  8  10     9  10 
Deals, pre.  12  ft.  by3 
by  9  in.,  diitySsper 
load,  drawback  2a. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  13    0  20    0 
St.Johii,whiteapruce  13  10  15  20 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  lot  qii.Uity,;17     0  18  1" 


5  10 
5  0 
5  10 


Archangel,  yellow  ..  £11    ( 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL..  10    0 

Finland 7    0 

Memel 0    0 

Gothenburg,  yellow      8    0 

„      whit«    8    0 

OeBe,  yellow 10    0 

Soderham       9    0 

Christiania,    per   C, 
12  It.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 14    0 

Deck  Plink,  Dantzic, 

per*)  ft.  3  in-  0  15 

PuuiCB  Stoke  pr  ton    6    0 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tUB  36    0 

Sperm  body  9ti    0' 

Cf>d 38  l'> 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  35    0 

Ohve.  GalUi»oU 68    0 

ojuuit,  Cuchia,toa  53    0 

PiUm,  tino 39    0 

LiiiMwd   32  0 

Kai>ei>eed,  Eug.pale,.  34 


£1S    0 
12    0 


0    0 
9  10 


10  10 
10  10 


BA2^RUPX8. 


TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASISGELU-L-STREET. 

Robert  Stephen  Bridges,  Cotton  street,  Mile  End,  payiour, 
JiiJy  13,  at  12.— Charles  Clarke,  North  Kilbum,  plastering 


2ad  do .'.  11  1)  12  luX'ottoiueed..^ Si    0    38    0 

Metals. 

Iwm:— 

Welsh  Bare  In  London per  ton  6    5    0  6    6    0     S 

Kail  Eod       do  7    5    0  7  12    61 

Hoopa.       : do  8    5    0  9    0    Ol-, 

Hoops,  Single     ^..    do  8    0    0  9    0    Of** 

Suffordshire  Bimi do  7    5    0  7  15    oj 

Ear.  in  Walea    do  5  10    0  6    0    it      8 

Nailroda     do  7    5    0  7  15     0      2) 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Glaeg.  No    1     ..     do  2  12    3  2  17    6  nest. 

Swedish  Bars do  10    0    U  10  10    0  2) 

Steel  :— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  ton  15    0    0  15  10    0    3| 

Swedi&h  Faggot   do  0    0    0  ti    0    0 

Copter:— 

Sheet  &  Sheathing.  A  Bolt     per  ton  ^5         0  01 

Hammered  Bottoms       do  Jt7    0    0  0    0    0 1 

FlAt Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do  92    0    0  0    0    0| 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  81     0    0  83    0    0J-S 

BeslSelected     do  84    0    0  85    0    0 1 

Aiistnilian     do  63    0    0  0    0     n 

Yel.MetalSheathingAilod£....perlb  0    0    7  0    0  7iJ 

Lead  — 

Fig."  EngUsh      per  ton  21    B    0  0    0    0) 

,»    Spanish  Soft     do  18  10    0  0    0    0  (  -i 

ShoVPat«at       do  2i  lo    0  2J  15    0  f  *» 

heet    do  20     u    0  20  15     i*^   6 

WhiW      do  27    0    0  30    0    0 

-^  BiouLvs  or  AsmiosT 

French   «....>s^ ton  43    9    0  0    0 

^^•'*V  Zmc:- 

Itnglifih  Sheet      ^.. per  ton  26    0    0  2S  10    0  3| 

DevauxsV.  M.BooflngZJfc  ....      do  26  10    0  0    0 

•  And  i  pel  Mr).*macount  U  laid  npon  the  new  syitem 

BnxTEB:— 

OutheSpot  „^ perton  30    0    0  0    0    0  nett 

QcicxEU.T£&     per  bU  6    17    0  0    0    • 

Tnr:— 

EagUa    Block      «..« perton  96    0    0  0    0    0) 

do      Bar   do  97    0    0  89    0    0  V  SJ 

do      B«flned  do  67     0    0  0    0    0) 

Banca do  MOO  97    0    Oi    ^ 

Strait*    « do  9110    0  9i    0    Oi"*" 


k 


THE  r,UIT,DING  NEWS. 


July  3,  1868 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTrvACTOES,  and 
Othfis.— The  MetiopfliUii  Board  vf  Wmks  Hereby  Give  Xo- 
tice  that  they  will  meet  at  tlie  offlre  of  thr.  Bwtrd.  Si-riiig  Gardens, 
S.W..  on  Fri<li.y.  July  J7.  lft>8,  »t  twelvu  u'clot-k  at  noon  precisely, 
iu>d  will  tL<n  be  jirt-iiaredto  "iiMiTKNDKRS  by  purlies  who  may  be 
williiigto  CONTRACT  U-r  tlie  OuNSTIiUCl  lUN  of  a  ceitrtiu  in- 
leudtd  BRICK  SEWER,  1.78i  ft.  in  leiif^rh.  tn-  tl Hereabouts.  wiUi 
other  wotHb  in  connection  tbert-with,  in  Brook  Git-cu-taiie,  between 
Brook  Green  and  Cicidway,  in  the  parish  «'f  Hiv(iinuin.niitli,  in  the 
county  of  Middleiiex.  Faitiea  denirouato  submit  tenders  may  imtpcct 
drawings  at^d.  up^n  p.i>inetit  of  5s..  obtiun  wpccitiiiuion.  form  of 
tender,  i»ud  other  p.trlicul.iia  on  application  to  air.  J.  \V.  Bazalttctte. 
engineer  of  the  Bi-vird,  at  the  oilice,  Spriuy  GarditDs  between  the 
hours  of  nine  a.m.  and  four  ii.m,,  or  on  Paturduys  between  the  honrs 
of  nine  ft. ui.  and  t»o  p.m..  until  Thursday.  July  16,  1868.  The 
tenders,  which  must  be  on  the  form  supplied  from  this  office,  and  ad- 
dressed tu  the  clerk  of  the  Board,  are  to  be  delivered  at  this  office 
before  four  o'clock  ou  the  iHst-tut^ntiuncd  .lay.  and  no  tonder  will  be 
received  after  that  hour.  The  i>artit:a  tfiidiring  nnibt  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Boiud  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Iht?  day  appointed  for  oiieuilig 
tenders,  and  auy  tender  which  is  not  fully  itUed  mi  in  every  piu-tiiu- 
lar  will  he  rejected.  The  Board  do  not  biud  themaelvea  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  tender. 

JOHN  POLLABD.  Clerk  of  the  Buard. 
Spring  Gardens.  S.W.,  June  17.  liUS. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 
TO  BUILDERS.  (TONTRAC TORS,  and  Others.  — The  Metro- 
twlttan  Eo:ird  of  Works  Hereby  fiive  Notice  that  thuy  are  prepired 
to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  ot  aFIKE  BRIGADE 
BTATION  in  Renfrew-road,  Lower  Kenningtou-I.ine.  Piirlies  de- 
sirous to  submit  tenders  may  on  and  after  Monday.  Julv  d,  upun 
payment  of  SCs,,  obtain  dinwings  and  siiecillcatiwn.  form  of  tender, 
and  other  pjii titulars,  on  applicitiou  attheofnce,  Spring-ganlens,  be- 
tween the  hoursof  uine_a.ni.  andfour  p. m  ;  or  on  Saturdays,  between 
the  hours  of  nine  am.'  and  two  p.m.  The  tenders  must  be  upon  the 
forms  supplied  from  this  office,  aiid  Bent  un  ler  covt-i-  addressed  lo 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  marked  on  the  outside,  "  Tender  for  Fire 
Brigade  Station,  Kenfrew-road,  Lower  Konniogton-Iane,"  and  no 
tender  will  be  received  after  four  o'clock  p.m.  on  Monday.  July  20. 
1868.  The  Board  do  not  bind  themselvte  to  accept  the  lowew  or  auy 
tender. 

JOHN  POLLARD,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 
Spring-gardens.  S.W.,  July  1, 1SG3. 

NORTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY.— DAR- 
LINGTON  SECTION.— To  BriLDEKS— TENDERS  are 
required  for  the  ERECTION  of  a  GOuDS  WAREHOUSE  and 
OFFICE,  at  Redcar,  and  two  Dwclling-hou&es.  at  Saltburu-by  the 
Sea.  Plans  .ind  epeciflcatioDS  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Peacbey,  architect.  Darlington,  from  Monday,  June  lit,  to  Swturday. 
July  11.  IdiiS,  Tenders  to  be  delivered  on  or  before  Monday,  July  13, 
addressed  to  the  secretarj*.  »nd  endorsed  "Tender  for  Works."  No 
pledge  is  given  that  the  lowest  or  any  tender  will  be  accepted. 

(Signed)  T.  MAC  NAY,  Secretary. 

EDarlington,  June  25, 1863. 


T 


O  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.- 


.      CHESHIRE  NEW  COUNTY  ASYLUM —Persona  disposed  to 

TENDER  for  the  ERECTION  of  the  above-named  bui'ding.  at  Park- 
Mde,  near  Mac<-1es6eld,  may  inspect  the  pl:ind  and  specilications  at 
my  offices,  in  Staflbrd,  or  duplic-ttes  of  the  Ganii  at  the  Clerk  of 
"Works  office  on  the  site,  on  and  after  Monday,  June  29,  until  Satur- 
day, July  25,  18C8,  Bills  of  quantities  may  be  obtained  at  my  office, 
on  payment  of  a  deposit  of  £!>  He,  for  each  copy,  wbich  will  be  re- 
turned on  receiit  of  a  bona  /ide  tender  fi'i- ibe  works.  Part  of  the 
foundations  are  already  laid,  and  will  be.  Lump  eted  up  to  ground 
line  by  the  present  contractor.  Tenders,  on  the  litbogi-iiphed  forms 
only,  must  be  delivered  at  tho  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 
Chester,  by  ten  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday,  July  27,  18*58  Sureties  will 
be  required  for  the  due  lompletion  of  the  works,  but  no  pledge  is 
given  that  the  lowest  or  any  tender  will  be  accepteil, 

RUllT.  GRIFFITHS,  Architect. 
3,  Martin-street,  Stafford.  June  20,  1868. 


F 


ULHAM       UNION. 


GRANITE 


SUPPLY.— Notice  is  Hereby  Given  that  the  Guardians  of  tlie 

Poor  of   ibe  above-named  Union  are  willing  to  recei/e  PROPOSALS 
fortheSUPPLY   of   lOno  tons  of  the  BEST   UNBROKBN   BLUE 
GUERNSEY  GRANITE,  to  be  delivcml,  free  of  charge  for  delivery, 
into  the  Stone  Yaid  of    tlip  Union  Workhouse,  before  September  liU 
next.     The  contractor  will  be  leqiiired   to  enter  into  a  contract  and 
hond,  with  two  sureties,  whose  names  and  addresses  must  be  st.ited 
in  the  tender.     Tendeif,  sealed  and  endorsed   "'  Tender  for  Granite," 
are  to   l>e  sent  to  my  otiice  on   or   before   July   8   next,  and  parties 
making  proposals,  or  their  agents,  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  meetiog  of   the  Guardians,   at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  on  Thurs- 
day,  July  f),  when  the  tenders  will  bo  opened.     The  Guardians  do  not 
biud  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender. 
By  Order, 
T.  APLIN  MARSH.  Clerk  to  the  Guardiana. 
Clerk's  0(Bce,  Fulham  Union  Workhouse, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  June  18,  Ut>8. 


MANCHESTER  NEW  TOWNHALL.— 
TOCONTRACTOKS.—TENDERS.  by  Schedule  of  Prices, 
are  required  for  the  EXCAVATOR'S  WUKK  on  the  site  of  the  new 
Towuhall.  Lithographed  forms  of  tender  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office  of  the  architect.  Royal  Insurance  Buildings,  Manchester. 
Tenders  tu  be  delivered  at  the  Townhall,  Manchesier.  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  tlte  Building  Commiltee.  and  endoiaed,  "Tender 
for  Excavations  of  the  new  Townhall."  nut  later  than  ten  a. in.  on 
Thursday,  July  1),  1868. 
Jaly  2,  1868.  ALFRED  WATERHOUSE,  Architect. 


Just  Published,  Iniperiiil  4to,  half  bound  in  morocco,  £3  lO.^^ 

VILLA    AND    COTTAGE    AECHITECTURE 

SELECT  EXAMPLES  OF  COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCES  RECENTLY 
ERECTED,  with  a  FuR  Descriptive  Notice  of  Each  Building. 

Tliirty  Villa.s  and  Cottages,  the  Works  of  Nineteen  different  Architects,  are  Illustrated  by  rinns,  Elevations  and 
bectious.  together  with  occasional  Terspectivo  Views  and  Details.  The  buildings  are  fully  described,  and  in  neaHv 
every  cEfee  a  statement  of  the  actual  cost  is  given.  >  ^  iicurij 

London  :  BLACIvIE  and  SON,  44,  Paternoster-row. 


TMPORTANT     SALE     of    BRICK     and 

J.  TILE  WORKS— The  well-known  and  extensive  works  at  Bis- 
hop's Waltham,  Hants,  now  in  full  oj^evation,  and  proJucing  blue 
bricks,  stable  ]'aving,  and  odd  ntulf,  fqual  in  quality  to  the  best 
btaffordshire,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  nrd,  white,  and  buff  good-*,  and 
now  supplying  the  facing  bricks  for  the  Metropolitan  Main  Sewers 
(South  Londt-n)  are  for  SALE  by  TENDER.  The  works  com|>riae 
one  of  Htllman's  patent  German  kilns,  in  nd<lition  to  eight  others. 
Fonmt  of  lender  (which  are  to  be  Kent  in  before  August  15j,  together 
with  conditions  of  sale,  ^nd  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  of 
Richard  Hall,  jun.,  Esq  ,  37,  Great  George-street,  Weatniinster  ;  J. 
N.  Brown,  Esq.,  5fi,  Union -passai,'e,  Birmingham;  and  Messrs. 
Parke  and  Pollock,  03,  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  W.C.  Loudon  d«pot. 
Nine  Elms  Station. 


AIDSTONE        LOCAL        BQAHD.— 

BROKEN   GUERNSEY   GUAN  [TE.-The  JocbI   Biiatd  ot 


M 

Maidstone  are  prepared  to  recpive  TENDERS/^or  4'ii)  tons  of 
BROKEN  GUERNSEY  GRANITE,  to  ii»m  ujj^gh  a  :»ln.  ring,  to 
be  delivered  alongside  the  Board  Wharf^SlSldatnne.  Further  p,T.r- 
tlcular-t  (if  required)  may  lie  obtainil  on  aiiplieation  to  Mr.  E. 
Euckbam.  Borough  Snneyor,  Hi-aieirH'nderii  endorsed  "  Tender 
for  Broken  Granite."  and  addressed  to  tli/^.'hijvman  of  the  Board,  to 
be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tufsday.  July  :;«.' rtfib.  "yiiv.  ttoatii  doiiot 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  Iowe:*t  or  any  tmidcr, 

LDWAhU  HOAR,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 
Maidstone,  June  30,  186'. 


TO  BUILDERS.  —  Persons  willing  to 
TENDER  for  the  EaECTION  of  a  DETACHED  HOUSE 
and  a  Pair  of  Detached  Villftl  on  the  Kcnley  estate,  may  scud  their 
names  to  Jolm  Young,  Esq..  Keuley  House.  Croydon,  Surrey. 


BUILDING  PLOTS.  —  Stangate-street, 
Lambeth.  Surrey,  near  Westminster  Bridge.— I'o  BUILbEBS, 
BREWERS.  PUBLICANS,  *c  — To  be  LtT  bf  TENDER  several 
PLOT  S  of  GRuUND  on  Building  Leases.  For  printed  piirticulars 
and  plan  (price  L's.  6d.|  apply  to  Mr.  'Ihomas  Mills.  t>».  York-street, 
Westminster.  t-.W.  The  owner  does  not  pledge  herself  to  accept  the 
lowest  or  any  tender.     Tenders  on  July  15. 


Second  edition.  4s.  fid  ,  cloth, 

A  CLUEto RAILWAY  COMPENSATION 
for  Property  and  Person,  rompulsory  sale  under  special  Acts, 
he  nature  and  value  of  estates,  end  the  iiriuciples  of  parochial 
assessment.  With  Notes,  and  a  Supplement  founded  on  recent 
authorit'es.     By  Thoma.s  Mouths.  Architect.     Also. 

DILAPIDATIONS,  ECCLESIASTICAL 

and  GFNERAL  :  their  n«tiire.  and  the  principles  of  assefiaiiient  suc- 
cinctly demonstrated.  With  an  Appeudii  on  party  walls  and 
eUitutory  regulations.     4s..  clutb. 

London  :  SiiurKiM,  Mabshaix,  and  Co. 


POLLING'S  ART   FOLIAGE,  for  Sculp- 

V^  ture  ai,d  Decoration,  royal  4to.  72  plates,  with  letterijress  and 
numerous  woodcuts,  price  36b.,  or  3oa.  when  ordered  direct  fn>m  the 
Author.  London,  published  by  the  Author,  150,  Hampstead-road, 
N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS.— DULWICH  ESTATE. 
— The  Governors  an-  prepared  to  LET,  on  lease  for  84  years, 
PORTION^  of  their  ESTATE  for  bnilding  purposes.  There  is  ample 
railway  communication,  and  special  educational  advantages  in  the 
new  college  sue  secuied  to  occupiers  ft  houses  on  the  estate, — For 
plans  and  paiticulai-s  apply  to  Charles  Barry,  Esq.,  1.  Westminster- 
chauibers,  Victoria-street,  S.W.,  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
Governors. 


FREEHOLD  LAND.— To  be-  SOLD  by 
TENDER,  the  FREEHOLD  GROUND  ami  the  houses.  Nos. 
4!)  and  50,  Cow  Cross  street,  and  the  four  houses  in  Union-place  in 
the  rear,  occupjing  an  area  of  about  3,000  superficial  feet,  with 
frontage  of  about  29ft.  in  Cow  Cross-Sstreet,  53ft.  at  back,  and  a  depth 
of  nearly  "oft.  The  completion  of  the  new  Smithtield  Mai-ket  and 
Holborn  Viaduct  will  render  this  locality  specially  suitable  for 
warehouse  or  manufacturing  purposes.  Tendeis  to  be  delivered  on 
July  II.  1668.  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  Messrs.  H.  and  J.  D.  Mathew% 
architects  and  surveyors.  10.  Cloak-lane,  City,  of  whom  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 

ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  LAND  to  be 
LET.  for  College  or  Villa  Residences.  Low  ground-rent,  and 
liLeral  advance  if  requited.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  106,  Feu- 
church -street,  E.G. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Estiblishment  founded  in  England  (in  1842)  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARl^UET  FL00R3  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECOR.VnONS ;  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  eystem  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dbv  rot,  shrin-kagk,  and  warping  (ao  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  sm-vATTVAU.t  rRKVEmmj.— Fo 
designs, estimates,  and  list  of  nearly  300  doors,  &c.,  apply  u>  THF 
LONDON  PAR(iUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane,  C.uuberwell,  S.;  otto 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxf  ird-Btreet. 


0.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GEXUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS 

N.B. — Designers  and  Practical  Joinertj. 
CAMEEIDGE   HAIX,    NEWMAN   STREET 


JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

?J  SOCIETY  —EMPLOYERS  nnd  the  Trade  are  respectfully  in- 
formed that  the  above  society  MEET  every  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
the  Adam's  Anns,  Hampstead- street,  Fitzroy-square.  N.B,— Tie 
Unemployed  List  uin  be  seen  at  any  hour  during  tlie  day. 


M 


ORTGAGES.  —  MESSRS.    HENRY 

SALTER  and  CO.  effect  Mortgages  on  Landed  Estates  and 
House  Property  to  any  extent,  and  where  estates  are  being  laid  out 
for  building  they  uudertake  the  needful  airangements  for  advances 
and  permanent  mortgages  throughout. — I l.Paucraa-lane  London,  £,C, 


T 


0  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 

as  the  work  proceeds  by   the  BUILDERS  and   GENERAL 

ADVANCE  ASSOCIATION  iLimiteil.—Particnlnrs  and  forms  of  ap- 
plication  may   be  obtained   of  the   Secretary.— OlliceSjlIU,  Caunon- 

ttreet. 


BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET,  close  to 
Barnes  Railway  Station,- For  pavtiuulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wood, 
a?.  Hop  Exchange,  So uthwaik -street,  S.E. 

TO      BUILDERS.  —  KENNINGTON 
PARK.  SURREY.— SITES  for  Sixteen  Six  roomed  Houses,  to 

he  LET  on  Building  Lease,  either  sin^tly  or  together,  at  New-road, 
Kennington  Park.  — For  particiU'jrs  apply  to  Mr.  Hoole,  architect, 
16,  Craven- street,  Chaimg  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and 
GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Olfices  : — 1,  Dale-street,  Liverpool  :  7,  Cornhill ;  and  Charing  Cross, 
London. 
The  invested  fimds  now  amount  to  £1,401. 05.i,  the  Fire  Revenno 
to  £836.816.  and  that  of  the  Life  to  £259,039.  The  moder,ite  rates  of 
premium,  with  a  guaranteed  fixed  bonus  for  the  life  policies  of  this 
Company,  and  their  value  as  special  secm-ities  to  third  parties,  render 
them  particularly  adv.T.utageous.  Whole-world  leave  it  grauted  OB 
rea'^onable  terms  and  claims  are  paid  30  days  after  admission. 

Fire  policies  falling  due   at  Midsummer  must  be  renewed  on  or  ba* 
fore  July  9. 

JOHN  ATiaNS,  Resident  Secretary. 


T 


To  GENERAL  HOUSE  DECORATORS 
and  GILDERS.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF  a  BUSINESS  esta- 
blished five  years  as  general  house  decorator,  gilder,  carpenter, 
plumber,  gas-fitter,  ic.  In  a  very  heilthy  and  respectable  neigh- 
bourhood, near  Regent's  Park;  showy  shop,  with  plate-glass  front ; 
convenient  house,  good  workshops  on  the  premises.  Stock  of  fix- 
tures to  be  tiiken  at  a  valualion.— Apply  to  R.  Axford,  8,  Paik- 
terrace.  Park-road,  Regent's  Park. 


TO  BUILDERS.— A  well  established 
GENERAL  BT7SINE9S  in  an  improving  neighbourhood,  eight 
miles  from  London,  for  DltiPOSAL.  Price  for  goodwill,  plant,  stock, 
fixtures,  Ac..  £i,'  00.  Apply  to  John  S.  Ellis,  surveyor,  ic  ,  SI,  Nicho- 
las lane,  E.C. 


NOTICE  to  Bargemen,  Lightermen,  and 
others.— Parties  who  may  be  willing  to  SUPPLY  and  DE- 
POSIT DRY  RUBBISH  or  DREDGKR  S'lUFF  on  ihe  eastern  fore- 
shore of  the  ROYAL  ARSENAL  at  Woolwich,  are  invited  to  send  in 
terms  to  the  Inspector  of  Works,  Royal  Arsenal,  on  or  before  August 
1.  IstiS.  hvei-y  Information  will  be  given  on  application,  either  by 
letter  or  in  person,  at  the  Office  of  the  Iiirpectorof  Workn,  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich, daily  (excepting  Saturdaysaud  Sundays),  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  a.m.  and  three  p.m. 
War  Office.  Pall  Mall,  Juno  8,  1868. 


rr\0  BUILDERS,  &c.— Combined  machine 

A  for  Sawing,  Mortising,  Tenoning,  R.%bettiug,  Grooving,  and 
Boring,  worked  by  manual  or  steam  power,  £17.  Write  for  prosiiectus, 
and  see  testimonials  from  some  of  the  laigest  firms  in  London. — Mar- 
kali,  Patentee,  Union  Steam  Works,  Union-street,  Whitechapel,  E. 


QAW     FRAME.— For    SALE,      a      jrood 

y^l  SECOND  HAND  DOUBLE  DEAL  FRAME.  "Will  cut  Uin. 
deep— S  Worssam.  Jun.,  ana  Co  ,  Manufactuier.i  of  Wood  Working 
maidiiuery,  Oakley  Works,  232,  hing's-road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

SiOHWEPPE'S      MINERAL     WATERS. 
By    Special   Appointment  to   Her   Majesty   and    H.R  H.   the 
LPriui  reof  Wales.     Every  bottle   is  protected  by  a  ]al>el  having  name 
Otai-  »-flde    mark.— Manufactories    at     London,    Liverjiool,    Derby, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Malvern. 


T  YNTON   ST.   MARY.-TENDERS  are 

_LJ  required  for  the  flrnt  portion  of  work  in  RESTORf.VG  ST 
MARY'S  CilUECH.  Lynton,  near  Bari<sta]>le--nani<-ly,  the  erection 
of  a  new  ihanccl.  DrawinK»,  specitlcatiomi,  and  coudiiious  of  con- 
tract may  be  »ecn  on  application  to  the  Rev,  W.  L.  Lawsou  at  the 
Parsonage,  and  copies  oi  xame  ut  my  ollicc,  wlnreall  tendwr^  are  to  bo 
sent  by,  on,  oi  before  July  11  inat. 

EDWIN  DOLBY,  Architect 
8.  St.; Helena.  Abingdon,  July  2, 1S63. 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion,  Sick  He.uhnlio.  Loss  of  Ajjpotite,  Drowsineaa, 
Giddiness,  Spasms,  and  all  Disord*;rB  of  the  Stomach  and  iiowels,  are 
quickly  removed  by  that  well-known  remedy.  FRAMfTON'S  PILL 
OF  HEALTH.  They  unite  the  recommendation  of  a  mild  operalion 
with  the  most  succeaaful  eUect  ;  and  where  an  aperient  is  required, 
nothing  can  bo  bolter  ad.tjjLed. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Ven.lont.  at  I*.   IJd.  and  2a.   fid.  per  bos  or 
obtttiued  through  any  Chemist. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINOS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

HE    ARTISANS',    LABOURERS',  and 

GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Capital.  £250,0'.io.     Shitres  £10.     £1  i  anl  per  -'^baro. 
PBh:siDiiN-T.— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 
Akbitrators.  Loca,!.  Cnust'O.. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  Thos.  B&zley,  Esq  .  M.P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lichfield  Jacob  pright,  Esq..  M.P. 

Lord  Elcho.  M.P.  John  Choethain.  Esq..  M.P. 

&c  ,     ftc,     Ac.  W.R.Calleuder.jun.,E8q.,J.P. 

W.  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secrct,iry. 
This  Company  is  specially  formed  to  erect  improved  workmen'* 
dwellings  on  the  co-operativa  principle.  No  Beershop  or  Tavern  to 
be  erected  on  the  Company's  property.  Profits  realised  by  workioin 
employed  on  the  buildings,  40  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  6  pet 
cent.  Prospectuses  sent  on  application,  enclosing  postage  stamp.— 
Udice.  1-17,  Strand,  London. 


SIX    POUNDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 
LAID  UP  BY  INJURY,  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 

Caused  by 
ACCIDENT       OF       ANY        KIND 
May  Ih?  Secured 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  FROM  £3  to  £6  5s. 

To  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS*  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

64,  Cornhill,  and  10,  Regent  Stkeet,  London 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

r^AUTION.—BLAKE'S      PATENT 

V^  STONE  BREAKER.  —  IN  CHANCERY.  —  "  BLAKE  t. 
ARCHER."  November  12,  18li7.— His  Honour  the  Vice-C'iancellor 
Wood  having  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaiutttt's  in  tbo 
above  c.iuse,  eetablishihg  the  validity  of  Blake's  Patent,  and  made  a 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Thomaa 
Archer  and  Son,  ol  Dunston  Engine  Works  near  Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
from  infringing  such  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  pay  to  the  plaln- 
titia  the  costs  of  the  suit,  all  persons  arc  hereby  cautioned  wgainK 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  usiugany  stone  breakemsimilarto Blake •, 
which  have  not  been  manufactured  by  the  plainliHs.  Application 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  injunctiont 
against  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infringing  Blake's  Pateut  after 
this  notire.— Sole  maker  in  England,  H.  K,  MARSDEN,  SobO 
Foundry,  Meadow-lane,  Leeds. 

OTICE    TO    INVENTORS.- OFFICE 

for  PATENTS,  4,  Trafalgar-squaro,  Charing  Cross.  Printed 
Instructions  (gratis)  as  to  the  cost  of  Patents  for  Great  Britain  or 
Foreign  Countries.  Advice  and  assistance  in  disposing  of  or  work 
ing  Inventions.  Capital  i.rovided.  Brunch  Offices  and  Ageucle'  iu 
every    Continental    State,    and    in    America       Fatiibliehed  20  yeare. 

Full  information  as  to  Expired  or  existing  Patents  at  I lo  or  Abroso. 

— Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  Messrs.  PRINCE  and  CO.,Fftt«li 
Office  4,  Trafalgar-square,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC— 
MELODIUM  '-ACOUP  UARMONlQUE."~Engiigemotjt of 
Signer  Caldcnizzi,  tor  his  exquisite  performances,  d'Uly  atquarterto4 
and  half-past 7— Uuparallulod  Novelties— "A  Spiritual  Adventurer 
— Everything  floating  in  the  Air— New  Wonders— Andersen's  Beautiful 
Story.  'TheAugelaud  tho  Flowers"— Spiritual  Maiiifestationi  of  a 
Homely  nature  ;  daily  at  quarter  to  3  and  quiirtt-r  to  b— Profesior 
Pepper  on  Faraday's  Optical  Exporinionts :  Hose's  I'hotodrome:  tM 
Zuetrope— George  Buckland's  Musical  Entertaiumonti,  Scenes  07 
O'Connor— Iho  Automatic  Leotard— The  Abyssinian  Bxpodltion— 
The  Shadow  Bloudtn.      Is. 
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A  MINISTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
SCIENCE,  AND  ARTS. 

IT  has  long  been  felt  by  many  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  of  fine  art 
in  it."!  various  bearings  that,  as  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish Goverumeut  is  concerned,  it  is  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  The  opinion  ex- 
]iressed  by  Jtr.  Hope,  in  the  late  discussion, 
upon  the  absurd  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
commended  itself,  we  are  sure,  to  many  of  those 
who  heard  it,  and  will  find  an  echo  in  the 
breasts  of  most  of  our  readers,  ^\'e  want  a 
minister  who  shall  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  art  and  science,  and  be  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  tlie  way  in  which  lie  uses 
his  powers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
is  a  perfect  absurdity  that  collections  such  as 
that  at  South  Kensington  should  be  isolated 
and  treated  as  a  sort  of  plaything  in  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  upon  Education  ;  that  the  British 
Museum  should  be  under  its  separate  trustees, 
and  the  National  Gallery  imder  its  sejiarate 
management.  Then,  again,  there  is  the  Board 
of  Works,  with  its  enormous  powers  for  good 
or  evil,  unrejjresented  in  Parliament.  One 
glaring  inconvenience  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Hope  in  his  letter  to  the  Times  of  June 
3C,  that  the  First  Commissioner  of  "Works 
and  the  Vice-President  are  by  general  nsage 
both  obliged  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
so  that  those  in  the  House  of  Lords  who  care 
for  art  questions  find  themselves  continually 
hampered  from  the  constant  absence  of 
any  member  of  the  Government  specially 
charged  with  such  questions.  This,  as  he 
observes,  is  e.specially  annoying  and  injurious, 
inasmuch  as  the  Upper  House  enjoys  a  learned 
leisure  denied  to  the  other  to  discuss  art 
questions.  Now  appears  to  be  the  time  for 
ventilating  this  important  question,  since  it 
seems  at  last  probable  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion, at  least  of  national  collections,  will  be 
considered  an<l  settled.  The  late  debate  upon 
the  British  Museum  estimates  shows  that  all 
parties  are  tired  of  the  present  state  of  con- 
fusion in  which  the  matchless  stores  at  the 
Museum  are  huddled  away  in  corners  and 
dungeons  to  the  certain  destruction  of  much 
that  is  capable  of  being  destroyed,  and,  where 
that  is  not  possible,  hidden  from  the  eyes  ot 
the  public  who  have  paid  for  their  pur- 
chase. Those  who  want  to  get  up  any 
subject  properly  will  not,  we  trust,  much 
longer  have  needlessly  to  travel  from 
George-street  to  the  British  ^Museum,  from 
there  to  the  National  Gallery,  and  then,  if  time 
will  allow,  off  to  South  Kensington.  Before 
the  National  Gallery  is  rebuilt  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  settled  what  it  at  least  is  to  con- 
tain. At  the  risk  of  being  somewhat  tedious 
upona  subjectabout  which  so  much  has  every- 
where been  said  and  written,  we  recur  to 
it  because  of  its  immense  importance  and 
the  manifest  wisdom  of  coming  to  a  decision 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  medireval  art  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, but  it  is  being  so  surrounded  by  other 
collections  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  it,  and 
almost  impossible  thoroughly  to  study  it.  To 
study  it  in  conjunction  with  the  classic  art 
from  which  it  spnmg— the  most  valuable  way 
of  studying  it — is  of  course  out  of  the  question. 
Then,  again,  there  is  a  supplemental  collection 
of  the  same  sort  of  works,  not  nearly  so  ex- 
tensive, but  quite  as  important  in  its  way,  at 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  simply  absurd 
that  these  two,  which  together  would  form  an 
assemblage  of  objects  of  mediaeval  art  of  double 
the  value  they  possess  separately,  should  be 
placed  apart,  so  far  apart  as  to  be  practically 
unavailable  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
Now  the  facility  given  for  comparing  various 


works  of  art  of  the  same  master  or  period,  and 
also  of  one  period  and  country,  with  those  of 
others,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the 
most  valuable,  result  of  the  forming  of  great 
collections.  Taste  is  only  perfected  by  the 
discrimination  and  selection  of  the  best  work 
of  each  period,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
comparison.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
hundreds  of  ways  in  which  even  the  very 
worst  work,  especially  of  early  times,  may  be 
interesting  and  instructive.  What  can  be 
done  in  the  matter  to  gain  for  our  students 
the  greatest  advantages!  Why  clearly,  unite 
those  parts  of  tlie  collections  which  have  a 
close  relation  to  or  identity  with  each  other. 
But  as  long  as  South  Kensington  is  a  sort  of 
]ilaything  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, any  such  largeness  of  views,  such  na- 
tional treatment  of  the  subject,  is  out  of  the 
question.  So  far  from  there  being  anything 
like  unity  of  purpose  between  the  various 
bodies  who  are  charged  with  purchasing  for 
the  nation,  we  have  upon  many  occasions  had 
actual  rivalry,  and  the  nation  has  had  to  pay 
threefold  for  itsacquisitions,  because  the  South 
Kensington  authorities  were  bidding  against 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  or  others. 
This  absurdity,  we  believe,  has  now  stopped, 
but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  under  different 
heads  of  departments  or  by  mere  inadvert- 
ence it  may  not  soon  be  renewed.  If  all  the 
art  collections  were  under  one  president,  with 
a  council,  responsible  to  Parliament,  such 
absurdity  would  be  impossible.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  competition  between  the  rivals  that 
national  money  is  lost  ;  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more,  may  go  in  the  purchase  of  duplicates. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  British  Museum  media!val 
collection,  and  another  at  South  Kensington, 
of  course  neither  of  the  governing  bodies  will 
feel  obliged  to  refuse  the  purchase  of  a  costly 
work  of  art  because  there  happens  to  be  a 
similar  example  at  one  or  other  of  the  collec- 
tions ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  the  nation  is  con- 
cerned, the  money  would  be  virtually  thrown 
away.  There  can,  then,  for  these  and  many 
other  reasons,  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  amalga- 
mation is  necessary,  both  with  a  view  to 
economy  and  efficiency.  Here,  however,  we 
meet  mth  a  logical  difficulty,  for  after  all 
there  is  really  no  hard-and-fast  line  in  art  any 
more  than  in  politics,  and  of  course  in  a 
national  collection  all  art  of  all  periods  and 
races  should  as  far  as  possible  be  represented  ; 
and  to  a  certain  extent  there  is  a  continuity 
of  line  which  cannot  easily  be  broken  with- 
out interfering  with  the  historical  interest  of 
the  subject.  If  it  were  possible  that  a  per- 
fect collection  of  all  art  could  be  gathered 
imder  one  roof,  there  would  be  many  ad- 
vantages derivable  therefrom,  but  this  is 
out  of  the  question.  There  is,  however,  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  in  placing  our  art 
collection,  viewed  in  its  natural  aspect  as  one, 
under  one  responsible  minister.  The  classifi- 
cation, arrangement,  and  housing  of  the  whole 
would  then  be  more  easily  settled ;  for, 
though,  as  a  mere  matter  of  logic,  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  separating  the  modern  from 
the  mediicval  than  the  latter  from  the  ancient, 
yet  practically,  if  division  there  must  be, 
we  can  without  much  objection  divide  art 
into  ancient  and  modern — by  the  latter  mean- 
ing not  that  of  any  particular  date,  but  that 
which  was  the  production  of  the  Renaissance; 
so  that  where  medieval  forms  and  feeling  re- 
mained to  a  later  date,  as  not  unfrequently 
occurred,  sometimes  from  exceptional  reasons, 
sometimes  the  habits  of  the  people,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Flemish  oak  carving,  we  should 
include  the  Gothic  work,  though  later  in  point 
of  date,  in  the  ancient  collection,  as  bearing  a 
nearer  resemblance  and  closer  connection  with 
it.  For  this  reason,  on  account  of  the  re- 
markable absence  of  change  in  most  Eastern 
coimtries,  and  of  the  immense  influence  of 
the  East  upon  the  art  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  exhibit  all  or  nearly  all 
our  specimens  of  Eastern  art — whether  ori- 
ginal, as  in  Persia  or  India,  or  borrowed  in 
parts  of  Turkey  or  Moldavia— in  the  ancient 


lepartment.  But  when  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  settled  there  will  still  lie  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  settling  the  location.  We  can 
hardly  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  old  world 
stuff  should  goto  the  British  Museum,  where 
already  the  bulk  of  our  Roman,  Greek, 
Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  treasures  are  placed. 
Of  course  as  long  as  there  is  anything  like  a 
rivalry  between  it  and  South  Kensington 
this  will  scarcely  bo  done,  but  shouhl  it 
be  foimd  possible  to  bring  about  the  har- 
monious arrangement  which  we  are  contending 
for,  the  matter  will  be  easy  enough. 
It  may  be  wise  in  certain  subjects,  such  as 
Glass,  where  the  collection  is  never  likely  to 
be  so  extensive  as  to  make  the  question  of 
room  a  difficulty,  not  to  separate  the  ancient 
from  tile  modern,  but  to  show  the  whole  col- 
lection in  as  unbroken  a  series  as  is  possible. 
The  British  Museum  will  have  to  give  up 
much,  and  receive  much,  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both  institutions.  It  will  also  bo 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  furnishing  of  the 
new  National  Gallery.  Whatever  may  be 
decided  upon  with  respect  to  prints  and  por- 
traits, it  is  quite  clear  that  the  drawings 
ought  to  be  shown  along  with  the  paintings  of 
the  great  masters.  Notfiing  more  assists  one 
in  understanding  and  appreciating  these  works 
than  a  careful  study  of  the  mode  of  their 
arriving  at  the  various  degrees  of  perfection 
they  attained.  At  present  not  only  are  the 
drawings  at  such  a  distance  from  the  paintings 
as  to  preclude  comparison,  lint  they  are,  from 
want  of  room  to  exhibit  them,  and  attendants 
to  show  them,  really  shut  up  from  the  mass  of 
the  people.  If,  as  we  trust,  the  exhibition  of 
all  that  should  be  exhiliited  shall  be  decided 
upon,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  coming  to  the 
decision,  for  distinct  space  must  be  found  for 
them  in  the  new  National  Gallery.  The  best 
conditions  for  seeing  drawings  and  oil  paint- 
ings are  essentially  difl'erent.  There  still  re- 
main the  jjortraits  to  be  disposed  of.  Of 
these  the  nation  possesses  a  more  divided 
collection  than  even  of  works  of  art.  That 
all  should  be  collected  into  one  building 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  where  f  Not  at 
George-street,  Westminster.  Shall  they  go 
to  the  National  Gallery,  or  shall  room 
be  found  for  them  in  connection  with  the 
library  at  the  British  Museum  I  The  interest 
of  a  large  portion  being  merely  historical  it 
\s-ould  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  be  wiser  to  keep 
them,  or  the  greater  portion  of  them,  se|iarate 
from  the  many  artistic  collections.  If  any 
feasible  plan  can  be  devised  for  showing  them 
well  at  the  Iiluseum  we  cannot  imagine  a 
better  home  for  them.  But  they  might  as 
well  be  at  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  as  over  the 
cases,  as  the  Museum  portraits  are  now 
placed.  From  what  we  have  said  now 
upon  the  art  part  of  the  question  it  is 
evident  what  great  advantages  might  arise 
from  putting  all  these  matters  under  one  art 
minister ;  and  just  as  good  a  case  canbe  shown 
from  the  architectural  and  Board  of  Works 
side  of  the  question.  We  are  certain  that 
the  whole  matter  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  art  lovers.  We  wish  Mr.  Hope  success  in 
his  attempts  to  move  the  House  of  Commons 
to  take  his  view  of  the  question. 


THE    ART    OF    BUILDING    IN     CON- 
CRETE.—TALL'S  APPARATUS. 

FOR  some  time  back  much  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  application  of  con- 
crete, beton,  and  its  many  varieties,  to  those 
constructive  purposes  for  which  previously 
brick  and  stone  were  regarded  as  the  only 
suitaTile  materials.  We  are  not  now  con- 
cerned with  the  employment  that  has  been 
made  of  these  substitutes  upon  a  scale  of 
magnitude,  embracing  the  construction  of  sea 
walls,  harbours,  jetties,  and  similar  works  of 
corresponding  dimensions.  Our  remarks  at 
present  are  confined  to  those  examples  in 
which  attempts  have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  use  of  brick  and  stone  in  ordinary  dwell- 
ing-houses, warehoiiscs,  and  stores,  by  the  ap- 
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plication  of  concrete.  The  first  principle 
that  must  be  adhered  to  in  all  attempts  to 
supersede  any  recognised  and  time-honoured 
system  of  construction  is  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  proposed  novel  method  must  not  ex- 
ceed that  of  the  old.  The  total  cost  obviously 
consists  of  tivo  items — one,  the  price  of  the 
material,  and  the  other,  that  of  putting  it 
together,  the  price  of  the  workmanship.  This 
first  principle  may  be  expressed  mathemati- 
cally in  very  simple  terms.  If  Q  represent 
the  quantity  of  material  required  in  one 
system,  the  older  one  for  instance,  and  P  the 
cost  of  the  workmanship  attendant  upon  Q, 
then  P  and  Q  represent  the  total  cost  of 
erection  by  this  method.  Let  Q'  equal  the 
quantity  of  material  demanded  by  the  new 
system  and  P'  its  cost,  then  P'  x  Q'  will 
manifestly  represent  the  total  cost.  In  order 
to  ensure  a  fair  trial  to  any  new  method  of 
construction  the  maximum  value  that  mav  be 
given  to  Pl  X  Q'  is,  P'  x  Q'  =  P  X  Q.  Un- 
less this  fundamental  principle  be  adhered  to, 
there  is  no  practical  use  in  endeavouring  to 
introduce  to  the  public  any  proposed  new 
method  of  construction  with  the  slightest 
chance  of  making  it  pay.  Either  of  the  two 
items,  P  or  Q,  may  be  separately  greater  or 
less  than  P'  or  Q',  but  there  must  be  a  col- 
lective equality  in  any  case.  A  problem 
that  has  been  for  a  long  period  presented  to 
the  architect  and  builder  is,  What  is  the 
minimum  price  at  which  dwellings  can  be 
erected  for  working  men  and  their  families  ? 
We  do  not  ourselves  consider  that  this  is 
either  a  fair  way  of  stating  the  question  or  a 
plan  likely  to  solve  the  difficulty.  We  do 
not  believe  in  what  is  commonly  called  "  cheap 
■work,"  although  we  do  believe  in  a  cheap 
principle  of  work,  which  is  a  very  different 
affair.  The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into 
the  substitution  of  some  material  which  shall 
be  cheaper  than  those  ordinarily  iised  in  all 
similar  instances.  Concrete  has  been  em- 
ployed from  very  early  times  in  this  manner, 
but  its  application  has  been  not  only  hitherto 
confined  to  very  narrow  limits  in  the  build- 
ing house  sphere,  but  it  has  never  received 
that  amount  of  investigation  and  attention 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
It  has  never  been  regarded  in  a  systematic 
point  of  view,  and  the  taking  out  of  a  patent 
by  Mr.  Tall  is  the  first  indication  that  success 
will  attend  its  adoption,  and  render  its  utility 
not  questionable,  but  undoubted,  its  applica- 
tion not  transitory  and  fitful,  but  steady  and 
permanent. 

One   of    the   constant  and    most    shallow 
arguments  urged  against   concrete   walls    is 
that  they  are  not  so  strong   as  those   built  of 
bricks.     It   is   excusable,  although  barely  so, 
for  amateurs  and    outsiders   to   put  forward 
Buch  utter  nonsense,  but  when  we  witness  the 
same   statements    supported   by   professional 
men,  the  reply  to  them  becomes  a   species  of 
absurdity.     There  are  abundance  of  statistics 
with  respect  to   experiments  conducted  with 
a  view  to  testing  the  breaking  weight  of  con- 
cretes and  cements   at  the   disposal   of  those 
who  choose  to  search  for  them.      We  would 
advise  those   who  are   not  acquainted  with 
them  to  become  so   before  they  ignorantly 
draw  comparisons  between  the   two   methods 
of    construction.      Without  entering   further 
into  this  matter,  it  wiU   be  assumed  that  a 
concrete  wall  built  upon  Mr.  Tail's  principle 
is  much  stronger  than  an  ordinary  brick  wall 
built  in  mortar.     It   is  not,  however,  taken 
for  granted  that  it   is   any  stronger  than  a 
brick  wall  built  in   Portland   cement ;  they 
are  probably  of  equal  strength,  and  both  after 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  time   participate  more 
in  the  nature  of  solid  rock  than  of  an   agglo- 
meration of  individual  and  component  parts. 
The   actual  nature  and  constituency   of  Mr. 
Tail's  concrete  may  be  said  to  be  of  a  double 
kind,  fine   and   coarse,  with   many   interme- 
diate shades,  as  it  were,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  gravel  or  stone  to  be  found 
in  the   particular  locality.      The   finest  de- 
scription is  made  from  Vnimt  clay,  sand,  and 
cement,  and  the  coarsest  includes' in  its  com- 


position stones  sufficiently  large  to  come  under 
the  designation  of  rubble  work.   Every  profes- 
sional man  is   aware  that  rubble  work  is  one 
of  the  strongest  descriptions  of  masonry  that 
can    be  built.      It   does   not   depend   for  its 
solidity  and  inherent  strength  upon  the  insis- 
tent weight  of  each  stone,   similar  to  dressed 
ashlar  work,  but  these  qualities  are  imparted 
to  it  by  the  universality  of  its  cementation, 
the  reticulated  nature  of  its  union.  The  stones 
do  not  adhere   to   one   another  solely  by   the 
medium  of  vertical  and  horizontal  joints,  but 
are  cemented  together   by  joints  running  in 
every    possible    direction.      Not     the   least 
meritorious  feature  in  Mr.  Tail's  principle  is 
that  any  kind   of  stones,    the    rougher  and 
sharper   the  better,  bats,  old  bricks,  clinkers, 
glass,  and  almost  any  kind  of  hard  refuse,  can 
be   safely  and  profitably  utilised.      Bulk  for 
bulk,  the  cost  or  the  value  of  Q'   in  our  fun- 
damental  equation  is   evidently    much  less 
thau  that  of  Q,   supposing  it  to  represent  an 
equivalent  amount  of  brickwork  ;  and  since  a 
less  quantity  of  concrete   will  suffice  to  give 
the  same  strength  as  a  greater  quantity  of 
brickwork,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  material 
is  apparent.     We  now  come  to  the  other  item 
P'  in  our  calculation.      In  the  first  place,  we 
will  briefly  describe  the  method  of  using  the 
apparatus.     It  consists  of  a  frame  composed  of 
uprights   at   the    comers,    and    longitudinal 
panels  fitting  in  between,  and  enclosing  a  space 
equal  to   the  thickness  of  the  intended   wall. 
Where  there   is  a  long  length  of  wall  to  be 
built,  it  is  obvious  that  the  panels,  which  con- 
sist of  planks  laid  longitudinally,  would  sagg, 
were  they  not  supported  at  intervals.     This 
is  prevented  by   the   introduction   of  inter- 
mediate uprights,  or  stiffening  pieces,  as  they 
might  be  termed,  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
panels   slide.      These  stiffening  uprights  act 
precisely  the  same  part  as  the  T-ironstiffeners 
do  to  the  sides  of  a  plate  girder.      The  frame 
being  set  up  and  truly  levelled,  the  space  be- 
tween the  panels  is  tilled  in  with  the  concrete 
for  a  height  of  2Iin.  all  round.   Wood  blocks, 
slightly  tapering,  are  inserted  in  the  material 
where  joists,   sills,   and  other  work  is  to  be 
placed,  and  the  building  carried  up  uniformly. 
So  soon  as  the  21in.  is  finished  the  panels  are 
removed  and  shifted  up  to  their  next   posi- 
tion upon  the  uprights,  and  so  on  until  about 
6ft.  in   height   is   gained,  when  the  uprights 
themselves  are   shifted  up,   and  so  on  to  the 
completion   of  the   work.     The   frame  is  in 
separate  pieces,  and  its  putting  together  and 
taking  asunder  a  very  simple  operation.    AVe 
cannot,   however,   but  consider   that   a  large 
portion  of  the   timber  in  it  might  be  advan- 
tageously replaced   by  iron.      By  the  skilful 
and  judicious   use  of  angle   iron    tlie  whole 
arrangement  might   be   rendered  lighter  and 
more  permanent.      It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  apparatus  is   susceptible  of  improvement, 
which  will  doubtless  be  given  to  it  as  it  comes 
to  be  more  generally  adopted. 

Notwithstanding  that  one  of  theitems  in  our 
calculation  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  cor- 
responding one  having  reference  to  construc- 
tion in  brick,  it  is  evident  that  the  other  is 
much  greater.  In  a  word,  it  would  not  pay 
to  employ  Mr.  Tail's  apparatus  to  build  one 
small  house,  any  more  than  it  would  to  em- 
ploy a  steam  engine  to  lift  one  sack  of  coals, 
or  a  locomotive  to  draw  one  carriage.  The 
framework  may  be  regarded  as  plant  which 
may  be  rendered  serviceable  for  a  number  of 
similar  jobs,  but  which  is  too  expensive  to  be 
used  upon  a  very  insignificant  scale.  Any 
person  desiring  to  erect  half  a  dozen  cottages 
or  other  small  dwellings  would  fiud  the  first 
cost  of  the  concrete  apparatus  more  than  repay 
itself.  All  concrete  work  in  the  walls  of 
houses  must  be  faced  v,.:h  stucco  or  plaster 
on  the  outside,  and  owing  ("o  the  roughness  of 
the  material  the  "bite"  obtained  by  the 
plaster  is  so  good  as  to  virtually  incorporate 
it  with  the  concrete.  There  would  be  no 
danger  ofi'  it  peeling  of  in  patches,  as  is  con- 
stantly the  case  when  stucco  is  applied  upon 
brickwork.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  for  plastering  brickwork, 


provided  the  bricks  are  of  a  quality  sufficiently 
good  for  facing  bricks.  All  that  is  really  ne- 
cessary in  labourers'  dwellings  is  to  strike  the 
joints,  and  in  a  house  of  superior  description 
to  tuck-point  them.  It  is  alleged  as  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  this  .system  that  skilled 
labour  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  a 
common  labourer  can  build  up  the  walls  within 
the  frame.  This  is  a  point  we  do  not  en- 
tirely concur  in,  for  care  and  skill  are  neces- 
sary in  building  the  walls.  They  cannot  be 
exactly  thrown  together  in  heaps,  and  the  ma- 
terials left  to  arrange  themselves  in  any  man- 
ner they  choose.  Skilled  labour  may  be  re- 
duced in  amount,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether 
dispensed  with.  We  shall  be  glad  to  witness 
the  further  development  of  Mr.  Tail's  prin- 
ciple, as  it  appears  to  possess  all  the  elements 
requisite  within  the  limits  we  have  mentioned 
to  ensure  the  presence  of  soundness,  solidity 
strength,  and  durability  in  whatever  descrip- 
tion of  building  it  may  be  applied  to.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  houses  are  run  up  with 
scarcely  a  whole  or  sound  brick  in  their  en- 
tire composition  has  proved  to  what  ordinary 
brickwork  may  come.  Any  regular  systema- 
tic method  of  utilising  concrete  as  a  building 
material,  if  scientifically  carried  out,  must 
attract  the  attention  of  both  professional  men 
and  the  public. 


NATIONAL  .EXHIBITION    OF    WORKS 
OF  ART  AT  LEEDS. 

Fourth  Notice. 
FRENCH  PAINTING. 

THE  art  of  painting,  as  a  separate  school, 
had  no  early  existence  in  France,  and  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  French  name  amongst  the 
artists  previous    to    the    sixteenth   ctntury. 
Glass  painters   and  miniaturists  she  had,  it 
is  true,  but  rarely  one  of  them  rose,  by  his 
individuality  and   talent,   sufficiently  above 
the  level  of  mediocrity  to  make  a  name  for 
himself.      Those    Frenchmen    who    did    so 
found  a  more  congenial  home  in  Flanders  or 
in  Rome,  and  may  be  consequently  considered 
rather  as  labourers  in   the  vineyard  of  Italy, 
or   the    fat    lands    of    the    Low    Countries, 
than  as  cultivators  in  France.      King  Ren^, 
of  Anjou,   who  loved   painting   more    than 
power,  is   almost  the  only  name  remembered 
as  an  artist ;  and  so  barren  was  the  art  soil  in 
France  that  artists  were  obtained  from  Flan  ■ 
ders  or  Italy  for  all   the  important  works  in 
painting  which  were  needed  in  France  during 
the  middle  ages.     Charlemagne  brought  from 
Byzantium,  Ravenna,  and  Rome  a  large  train 
of  artists  in  mosaic  and  painting  for  his  works 
in  the  north.      To  the  palace  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon,  in  later    years,    came    Giotto   and 
Simone  Memmi,   but  they  left  their  record 
solely  on  the  work  they  touched,  and  no  local 
schools  were  founded  by  their  labours  or  ex- 
ample.    Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Francis  I. 
the  painters  for  his   Palace  at  Fontainebleau 
had  to  be  brought  from  Rome,  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,   Sguazzella,   Rosso,  Caccianemici,  and 
Priraaticcio   executed   the   works  there.      So 
great,  in  fact,  was  the  number  of  Italians  here 
employed  that  the  prints  alone  of  this  school 
of  Fontainebleau,    in  Marriette's  collection, 
numbered  640.     This  great  influx  had  some 
small  result,  and  a  few  Frenchmen  were  im- 
bued with  a  love   of  art,   but,  as  yet,  they 
found  so  small  a  response  in  France  that  they 
chiefly  migrated  to  and  stayed  in  Rome.   The 
earliest    illustration    exhibited    at  Leeds  of 
French  painting  in   France  is  the  work  of 
Louis  Lenain,  or  the  dwarf — one  of  a  family 
of  artists  who  lived  and  died  in  obscurity  at 
Laon.      Of  this  family  four  members  seem  to 
have  existed — one,    whose    Christian    name 
does  not  appear  to  be  known  ;  Louis,  Antoine, 
and     Matthieu.      These    latter    were    three 
brothers,  but  in   what   relationship  the  other 
and   elder   Lenain     stood    to    them    is    not 
known.     Of  Louis  we  have  a  fine  truthfully 
painted    little    picture    here,     Flemish    in 
character    and    handling.      It    is    carefully 
painted,  and  represents  the  charitable  action 
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tof  a  peasant  girl,  who  is  gi\'ing  a  bowl 
of  milk  tu  a  beggar  family  ;  it  shows  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  skill,  and,  what  was  then 
still  rarer,  a  very  large  amount  of  truth  and 
observation  of  nature.  Louis  and  Antoine 
died  in  their  native  place,  in  1648,  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other  ;  Matthieu  survived 
them  some  thirty  years,  but  we  have  none  of 
his  works  here.  Meanwhile,  from  Andely,  in 
Normandy,  an  artist  was  coming  who,  more 
than  any  Frenchman  of  his  time,  left  his 
mark  upon  the  art,  changing  the  character  of 
contemporary  painting  and  impressing  his  in- 
dividuality on  all  who  came  after  him.  This 
wa3  Nicholas  Poussin.  Educated  in  the  first 
instance  by  an  artist  at  Amiens,  whose  only 
glory  is  that  he  had  Poussin  for  his  pupil,  he 
was  further  instructed  in  the  art  by  Elle,  the 
Fleming,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could,  quitted 
his  native  countiy  and  settled  at  Rome, 
where  for  forty  years  he  lived,  and  where  he 
died.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  not  only 
of  being  the -lirst  of  his  nation  who  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  art,  but  of  reviving  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  decaying  school  of  Italy  by  turning 
back  its  attention  to  the  purer  sources  spring- 
ing from  the  antique,  ami,  above  all,  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  modern  school  of 
landscape  painting.  Of  both  these  phases  of 
his  labour  we  have  examples  here.  In  "The 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  "  (390)  we  find  a 
well  and  classically  composed  group,  worthy 
of  a  Greek  cameo  in  dra^dng  but  browned  in 
colour,  as  all  his  works  are,  and,  by  its  thin- 
ness of  painting  and  lowness  of  tone,  fore- 
shadowing the  future  characteristics  of  the 
French  school.  A  later  work  from  the  Liver- 
pool collection  (415),  called  "  A  Poetic  Land- 
scape,'' is  like  most  of  the  contributions  from 
that  gallery,  of  very  poor  character  ;  it  com- 
bines, in  some  measure,  his  two  stylss,  but  his 
power  as  a  landscape  painter  is  better  seen  in 
No.  394.  Here  a  grand  stretch  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  backed  by  the  outspurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  broken  here  and  there  by  long 
lines  of  arcaded  aqueducts,  leads  away  the 
eye  into  a  vast  distance.  Of  course  there  is 
the  usual  cascade  in  the  middle  distance  and 
the  usual  heavy  trees  in  the  foreground.  A 
landscape  was  heterodox  in  those  days  unless 
it  had  them,  and  living  in  Rome  he  must  do 
as  Rome  did.  Moreover,  it  was  then  neces- 
sary that  a  landscape  should  have  a  subject, 
for  as  a  landscape  simply  it  could  not  be  a 
picture,  and  the  subject  here  is  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  Parched  and  thirsty,  in  a  shady 
wood,  beside  a  roaring  cascade,  they  need  an 
angel  of  large  dimensions  to  lead  them  to 
water  and  to  shelter,  and  they  have  it :  Could 
anything  more  be  desired  >.  In  spite  of  all  this 
absurdity,  which  the  taste,  or  the  want  of  it, 
of  the  day  forced  upon  the  artist,  we  see  here 
the  first  glimmering  of  a  study  of  nature  ; 
and  in  No.  235,  where  he  attempts  the  grandeur 
of  a  thunderstorm,  it  is  even  still  more 
manifest,  or  would  be  if  we  could  see 
the  picture,  which  the  wretched  cross- 
lighting  of  the  rooms  renders  impossi- 
ble, except  by  an  acrobatic  performance 
this  hot  weather  does  not  render  exhilarating. 
By  Gaspar  Dughet,  the  pupil  and  brother-in- 
law  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  or,  as  from  love  to 
his  master  and  relative  he  called  himself, 
Gaspar  Poussin,  we  have  four  examples. 
Gaspar,  except  by  courtesy,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  Frenchman  ;  born,  living,  working, 
and  dying  in  Rome,  his  only  connection  with 
the  country  which  claims  him  is  that  his 
parents  were  of  French  extraction,  and  he 
really  belongs  more  to  Italy  than  France.  His 
■work  here  is  very  good,  and  in  No.  207, 
"  ilonks  Reading,"  we  have  a  good  and  care- 
ful work,  still  composed  secnndem  artcni,  but 
breaking  down  some  of  the  conventional 
barriers  which  hedged  about  the  artist ;  and 
in  Xo.  323  we  have  a  yet  finer  example.  Here 
we  see  the  influence  of  Claude  working  upon 
him,  and  the  fine  open  reach  of  low  flat  land 
stretching  out  to  the  sea,  its  long  horizon 
broken  only  by  a  distant  headland  and  the 
belvidere  of  a  villa  m  the  mid  distance,  and  its 
low  grey  aerial  tones,  mark  it  as  work  of 


the  highest  class  ;  but  it  is  to  Claude  that 
we  owe  our  further  emancipation  from  those 
canons  of  art  which  had  hitherto  prevented 
the  expansion  of  the  landscape  painter's  power. 
By  this  Claude  Gelle,  or  as  from  the  district 
of  his  birth,  he  is  usually  known,  Claude 
Lorraine,  we  have  some  very  fiue  examples, 
showing  how  much  at  once  of  truth  and  poetry 
there  was  in  this  great  painter,  whose  works 
it  is  so  much  the  fiishion,  since  Ruskinism  was 
invented,  to  decry.  One  of  his  finest  works 
here  is  Lord  Dartmouth's  "  Dancing  Dog," 
which  has  been  engraved  by  Merriman,  and 
exhibits  in  a  marked  degree  Claude's  know- 
ledge and  love  of  light.  Lustrous  and  morn- 
ing-like, the  far  distant  hills,  the  middle  dis- 
tance trees,  and  the  cows  in  the  foreground 
pool  are  bathed  in  light,  exhibiting  the 
keen  observance  of  nature  and  the  refined 
quality  of  mind  so  pre-eminently  observable 
in  this  painter's  works.  Another  picture,  from 
Lord  Scarsdale's  collection  (No.  388),  exhibits 
some  tree  drawing  of  a  character  so  true  and 
natural  thatTurner  hiraself  might  have  gloried 
in  it.  Lord  Faversham's  two  examples  (Xos. 
2,929-2,;)30),  in  the  Dudley  Gallery,  are  very 
bright  and  tine,  but  injured  by  overcleaning  ; 
yet  sufficient  exists  to  show  what  Claude  was, 
and  to  those  who  derive  their  knowledge  of  this 
old  master  from  books  alone  and  echo  the 
pretty  sentences  of  Ruskin  we  commend  the 
study  of  these  pictures  here,  when  they  will 
find  that  Claude  Lorraine  was  the  more  truth- 
ful of  the  two  and  quite  as  pretty. 

Sebastian  Bourdon,  the  friend  of  Claude,  is 
represented  by  two  examples,  showing  well- 
directed  study  and  great  power  in  drawing, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  painfully  exliibiting 
his  inability  to  colour.  In  the  first  of  these 
(No.  366)  "  A  Repose,"  from  Lord  Faversham's 
collection,  we  have  a  composition  of  thoroughly 
Italian  character,  and  exhibiting  in  the  land- 
scape portion  the  influence  of  his  friend.  The 
other  of  his  works  here  is  a  nobly  com- 
posed and  ably  drawn  picture  representing 
the  lifting  up  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  contributed  by  Lord  Ches- 
hani.  The  groups  which  surround  the  life- 
giving  symbol  are  admirable  in  their  pose, 
and  the  central  one,  of  a  young  husband  who 
has  brought  his  loved  wife,  but  just  too  late, 
to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  healing  type,  is  most 
toucliingly  conceived  and  pathetically  ren- 
dered, but  the  colouring  is  weak  and  flat,  and 
as  Bourdon's  etchings  show  in  light  and  shade, 
form  and  grouping,  he  was  a  master,  yet  in 
colour  he  always  remained  a  tyro. 

Attributed  to  that  manufacturer  of  pictorial 
battles,  Charles  Le  Brun,  are  four  pictures, 
three  of  them  being  his  stock  subjects,  the 
Triumph  of  Alexander,  translated  into  French 
of  the  time  of  Louis  Quatorze,  and  the 
fourth,  a  better  painting,  the  meeting  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Blessed  Virgin — a  subject, 
however,  which  required  a  man  of  feeling 
rather  than  a  man  of  fashion,  to  translate. 
Le  Brun  had  clever  hands  only — no  heart,  and 
failure  is  the  consequence.  We  have  another 
battle  painter  here  of  a  different  stamp,  one 
who  gave  us  the  bold  dash  and  vigour  of  the 
combat,  and  told  his  tale  more  like  a  soldier 
than  a  courtier.  This  is  Jaques  Courtoise,  as 
the  French  call  him — Jacops  Cortese,  as  he 
called  himself,  but  who  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  II  Borgonone,  having  been 
born  in  Franche  Conte.  He  had  practical 
knowledge  of  both  painting  and  fighting,  and 
studied  both  of  them  in  Italy,  where  he  died 
a  Jesuit  father,  in  1676.  His  fine  confusion 
and  bold  colouring  in  No.  367,  where  the 
large  masses  of  men  and  horse  unite  in  deadly 
strife,  are  admirably  depicted,  and  the  more 
open  skirmishing  party  in  No.  3s4  is  an  exquisite 
bit  of  warfare,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
soupcoii  of  French  character  in  it  all,  and  he 
really  belongs  to  the  Italian  school. 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  when  French 
art  impinged  upon  England,  and  when  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  drove  many  Frenchmen,  and 
amongst  them  some  few  artists,  to  England. 
Bosseau  was  one  of  these,  and  we  have  here 


by  him  an  illustration  of  a  class  of  painting 
now  long  passed  away.  We  mean  the  archi- 
tectural scenes  which  it  was  the  fashion  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  inlay 
into  the  v.alis  of  the  staircases  and  larger 
rooms  of  the  good  old  mansions  they  built 
then-a-days,  and  such  as  he  painted  for  Mon- 
tague House,  the  nucleus  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  subject  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
with  Corinthian  column  seen  in  very 
quick  perspective,  admirably  drawn,  but 
slightly  insipid.  By  his  fellow  countryman 
and  fellow  labourer  at  Jlontague  House — 
Cheron — we  have  two  small  examples  of  no 
great  merit.  The  formerof  these  (No.404),"Boaz 
and  Ruth,"  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
gallery,  is  the  better  of  the  two,  and  being  in 
monochrome  does  not  exhibit  this  artist's 
inability  to  colour  as  does  his  "  Walk  to  Em- 
maus"  (No.  416).  Largillere,  who  also  was  much 
in  England,  is  made  known  to  us  through  his 
intelligent  portrait  of  that  "  gardener  of 
Kings,"  Le  Notre,  to  whose  skill  and  taste 
we  owe  those  long  lines  of  avenues  which, 
"  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  lead 
away  the  eye  into  such  distances  at  Ver- 
sailles. From  Le  Nutre'a  portrait  our  ne.xt 
step  is  to  the  works  of  that  painter  who 
peoples  his  glades  and  gardens — Watteau. 

By,  or  attributed   to  Watteau,  are  no  less 
than  eight  pictures   exhibited  here,  a  few  of 
them  perhaps  genuine,  but   some  most  palp- 
able copies,   and    some   wrongly  named,  and 
even  the  genuine  ones  by  him  are,  as  a  rule, 
but  of  second-rate   quality.      There  are  few 
men  whose  fame   has   sulFered  more  by  their 
success  than  Watteau.    Fitting,  as  he  did,  so 
exactly    the    public     caprice,    reflecting     so 
strongly  by  his  painting  the  literature  of  his 
time,  and   writing  in   an  universal  language 
the  pastoral  prettinesses  of  the  Strephons  and 
Daphnes,  the  Colins  and  Chloes  of  his  day, 
the  demand  for  his  works   was  so  very  great 
and  so  widely  spread  that  whole  manufactories 
of  what  may  by  courtesy  be  called  decorative 
paintings  were  created  to  supply  it.     To  the 
whole  of  the  enormous  mass  of  rubbish  thus 
provided  was  the   name  of   Watteau  affixed, 
!ind   though    some  few  men  arose  who  could 
give  sufficient  individuality  to  their  works  to 
make  an  independent   name   for  themselves, 
yet  even  their  works  are  very  frequently  given 
to  this  the   greatest   of  tlie  pctites  inaitres  of 
his  day,  and  are  duly  catalogued  as  his.  Nos. 
374  and  388,  belonging  to  Earl  Cathcart  and 
Mr.    Heywood  Hawkins,  are  evidently  com- 
panion pictures,  now  once  again  unitecl  under 
the  same  roof.     Both    represent    those  fetes 
ya'antes    Watteau  created    on    canvas,    and 
which   were   endeavoured   to  be  carried  into 
actual  life  in  the  rather  queer  times  of  Louis 
XV.       and      the      early     part    of      Louis 
XVI.,    when    shepherds    and   shepherdesses 
were  in  high  vogue  in  the  quartier  St.  Ger- 
main, and  who    mistook    the  young  wolves 
of  the  quartier  St.  Antoine    for  silly  sheep. 
These   two  pictures  are  clearly  and  cleverly 
painted,  with  a  light  touch  and  a  light  heart, 
and,  like  a  soap  bubble,  are  brilliant  albeit 
they   are   hollow;    yet   they  are  hardly  good 
enough   to    be    Watteau's,    but    are     clever 
imitations.     To   our  mind  the  only  original 
specimenof  this  charming  master  here  is  Mr. 
Vaughan's  "  Fete  Champutre,"  a  study  for  the 
picture  now  in  the  Louvre.     It  is  remarkably 
clear  and  silvery  in  tone,  and  the  soft  delicious 
landscape  shows   what   Watteau  was  capable 
of.     In   England   this   master   is  really  im- 
known.     Tho   large   amount  of  copies  quite 
prevent  his   true  genius   being  appreciated. 
We  have  seen  him  combine  the  two  qualities 
of  Claude  and  Rubens,  but  of  his  larger  and 
more   vigorous  work  we  have  no   examples. 
Two   out  of  a  set  of  four  seasons  are   here 
ascribed    to   him,   but   are  by   Lancret,  and 
will  be   found  amongst  his   engraved  works. 
Lancret  was  Watteau's  greatest  imitator,  and 
the  one  who  rose  to   the  greatest  eminence; 
and  besides   these  two,  we  have  here,  in  his 
own  name,  a  pleasant  littlegarae  at  Blindnian's 
Bufl'  (No.  403),  worthy  of  study  for  colour 
and  clearness.     His  coadjutor  in  decorative 
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work,  Boucher,  is  bxit  poorly  represented,  even 
iu  name,  for  there  are  but  two  works  attri- 
.buted  to,  and  none  by  him,  here. 

Of  Vernet,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
Carl  and  the  grandfather  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  Horace,  we  have  several  very  fine 
truthful  landscapes  here — landscapes  which 
show  that  the  old  days  of  composing  by  rule 
had  passed  away  and  tliat  nature  was  now- 
beginning  to  be  studied  for  her  own  sake. 
Thecarefulhazymorningsceneupon  the  beach 
(No.  372),  where  the  fishermen  return  home 
from  their  nightly  toil  upon  the  deep 
and  where  the  sea  fog  shrouds  each  object 
with  its  mysterious  halo,  is  painted  in  a 
manner  Turner  could  not  surpass.  In  No.  407 
we  find  him  in  another  mood,  when  the  spirit 
of  Claude  was  upon  him  and  the  soft  sunset 
glow  lights  up  the  seaport  with  a  calm  sere- 
nity, ottering  a  powerful  contrast  to  his 
"Storm"  (No.  388).  Thislatteris  a  marvellous 
bit  of  painting ;  land,  water,  and  sky  all 
truthfully  observed  and  well  expressed,  whilst 
his  figures  and  accessories  are  most  ex(|uisitely 
rendered.  Of  his  earlier  work  we  have  a  fine 
foreground  bit  of  Tivoli,  where  be  still  felt 
the  influence  of  Salvator  Rosa,  but  in  which 
■we  see  his  own  fine  quality  of  light.  Of 
Greuze,  the  connecting  link  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  and  who  died  in  1805,  we 
have  five  or  six  pictures  which  bear  his  name, 
but  in  some  of  themwefind,  instead  of  his  work, 
the  most  audacious  and  mendacious  copies. 
The  most  unblushing  of  these  is  No.  387,  for 
which,  we  believe,  a  long  price  was  paid  not 
long  ago,  and  which  is  worth  almost  the  cost 
of  its  frame.  It  is  a  morbid,  bruised  female 
head,  presenting  none  of  the  rich  qualities  of 
this  fascinating  painter.  Mr.  Cholmondeley's 
charming  specimen  in  the  Dudley  Gallery 
(No.  2,928)  shows  what  his  touch  and  treatment 
really  were,  and  there  is  a  very  pleasing  little 
bit  lent  by  Mr.  Knowles,  but  which  is  not  yet 
included  in  the  catalogue,  and  this  closes  the 
range  of  the  "  old  masters  "  in  galleries  A  and 
B  and  the  centre  or  Dudley  Gallery.  In  gal- 
lery C  is  a  good  collection  of  the  German 
school,  which  we  must  reserve  for  our  next 
notice. 


AN    INDUSTRIAL    MUSEUM    AND 
FREE  LIBRARY  FOR  LONDON. 

SOCIETY  named  the  Public  Museums 
and  Free  Libraries  Association,  esta- 
blished for  the  promotion,  the  improvement, 
and  the  popularisation  of  scientific,  artistic, 
and  literary  collections,  and  whose  proposals 
were  warmly  commended  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  help  of  our  readers  several  months 
since,  has  set  itself  to  the  task  of  obtaining, 
if  practicable,  better  accommodation  for  the 
museum  and  library  of  the  Patent  Ofiice.  In 
this  special  work  the  council  of  the  associa- 
tion are  sustained  by  a  number  of  eminent 
men.  To  large  numbers  of  practical  minds 
the  promotion  of  museums  and  libraries 
generally  may  appear  to  be  of  far  inferior 
moment  to  the  fitting  development  of  institu- 
tions which  if  they  were  properly  cared  for 
would  place  within  reach  of  tlie  skilled  arti- 
sans and  mechanics  of  the  metropolis  the 
means  of  gaining  that  knowledge  the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
training  and  qualifications  of  their  conti- 
nental competitors.  The  Museum  of  Patents, 
at  South  Kensington,  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded very  much  as  a  collection  of  mechani- 
cal curiosities.  Placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  bard-handed,  clear-headed 
foremen  and  workmen  in  the  engineering  and 
chemical  establishments,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  it  could  exercise  any  perceptible 
influence  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
progress  of  science  in  its  industrial  applica- 
tions amongst  the  classes  from  whose  intelli- 
gence and  ingenuity  we  get  so  many  of  our 
most  practical  inventions  and  improvements. 
Yet  the  purpose  of  tlie  museum  was  declared 
nine  years  ago  to  be  that  of  an  historical  and 
educational  institution.     Exact  models  of  ma- 


chinery in  subjects  and  series  of  subjects, 
showing  the  progressive  steps  of  improvement 
in  the  machines  for  each  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, were,  it  was  stated,  to  be  exhibited.  For 
example,  itwas  intended  to  showin  series  of  ex- 
act models  each  important  invention  and  im- 
provement in  steam  propellers  from  the  first  en- 
gine that  drove  a  boat  of  two  tons  burthen  to 
the  gigantic  machinery  of  tlie  present  day  pro- 
pelling the  first-rate  ship  of  war  or  commerce. 
The  original  small  experimental  engine  that 
drove  the  boat  of  two  tons  was  already  in  the 
museum.  It  was  furtlier  averred  officially  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  that 
a  large  number  of  valuable  models  remained 
in  their  cases,  for  the  reason  that  room  could 
not  be  found  for  exhibition ;  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  also,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
compelled  to  postpone  the  acceptance  of  many 
valuable  models  ottered  as  gifts  by  manufac- 
turers and  inventors,  and  visitors  to  the 
iron  shed,  which  reminds  us,  by  the  contrast 
it  presents  to  the  palatial  structure  near 
by,  that  art,  the  plaything  of  the  alBuent, 
is  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of  science  and 
industiy,  the  mainstaj  of  our  country's  pros- 
perity. 

The  Scientific  Library  of  the  Patent  OBice 
was  reported  upon  together  with  the  museum 
iu  very  strong  language  by  a  parliamentary 
select  committee  in  1864.  For  purposes  of 
reference  or  research  there  resort  to  Southamp- 
ton buildings  about  16,000  readers  annually. 
The  use  that  might  be  made  of  this  library  if 
greater  space  were  allotted  to  it  and  it  were 
opened  after  the  ordinary  daily  labour  of  the 
wage-paid  class  ceased,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  references  to  the  publications 
of  the  Patent  Ofiice  alone  in  the  central  library 
of  the  city  of  Manchester,  where,  in  a  single 
year,  the  total  reached  38,000.  In  July,  1864, 
when  the  Commons'  Select  Committee  re- 
ported, matters  iu  the  library  were,  perhaps, 
at  their  worst.  The  House  was  intorraed  that 
the  place  used  for  the  inspection  of  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  was  little  better  than  a 
dark  passage,  in  whicli  there  was  barely  stand- 
ing room.  The  library  was  found  to  be 
of  great  value  and  utility,  but  its  utility  was 
seriously  impaired  by  its  crowded  state  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  attendants  ;  the  books 
were  stowed  away  in  a  number  of  small  rooms, 
or  rather  closets,  some  on  floors,  some  on 
tables,  some  in  passages,  and  some  on  shelves ; 
while  the  store  rooms  were  so  overloaded  that 
the  floors  had  already  sunk,  and  the 
surveyor  of  the  Board  of  "Works  refused 
to  allow  them  to  be  loaded  any  more,  lest 
they  should  break  down.  At  length,  at  a 
cost  of  £15,000,  new  rooms  were  built  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building,  which  the 
Patent  Office  was  allowed  to  use  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1852,  and  these 
were  opened  in  April,  1867.  But  they  were 
far  too  small  for  the  purpose ;  barely  suffi- 
cient for  the  accomuKjdotion  of  the  books 
which  were  in  the  library  at  the  time  the 
rooms  were  erected,  they  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  future  expansion,  and  they  are  al- 
ready completely  filled,  while  there  is  no  space 
in  which  new  shelves  can  be  placed  for  the 
additions  which  the  library  continually  re- 
ceives. 

Several  questions  should  be  very  plainly  put 
to  the  Government.  AVhy,  we  would  ask,  are 
the  appeals  for  a  building  in  a  central  locality, 
which  the  Commissioners  have  made,  and  re- 
peated ten  years  successively,  still  ignored  ? 
Why  has  the  Treasury  received,  in  addition 
to  the  stamp  duties  which  the  Act  of  1852 
allows,  £511,000,  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  Patent  Office  since  1852,  while  the 
museum  and  library,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners were,  by  the  act,  expressly  autho- 
rised to  establish,  remain  a  bye-word  and  a 
scandal  to  the  metropolis  /  ^\'by  were  the 
museum  and  the  library  ever  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  one  from  the  other,  as 
though  the  utility  of  institutions  depended  on 
their  being  separated  wlien  of  a  kindred  cha- 
racter, and  likely  to  be  popularly  resorted  to 
the  more  inconvenient  of  access  ?   These  ques- 


tions embrace  the  points  to  which  the  Public 
Museums  Association  now  ask  the  attention 
of  the  public.  "We  trust  that,  supported  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  through  such 
men  of  mark  and  authority  as  Mr.  Austen 
Layard,  Professor  Leone  Levi,  Lord  Ebury, 
Sir  Robert  Collier,  and  others,  the  aims  of  the 
Association  will  not  be  long  in  accomplish- 
ment, in  obtaining,  by  the  union  of  the  Patent 
Office,  museum,  and  library  under  one  roof, 
a  polytechnic  institute  worthy  of  compari- 
son with  the  twenty-one  states  and  colonies, 
which  are  in  this  respect  at  present  our 
superiors. 

■O' 

LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL.* 

THE  architectural  history  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral has  been  already  very  ably  and  com- 
pletely described  by  two  most  competent  per- 
sons— namely.  Professor  WilUs  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Ayliffe  Poole.  I  am  not  aware  that  Professor 
Willis's  remarks,  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Archasological  Institute  at  Lincoln,  in 
1848,  have  ever  been  published  or  made  avail- 
able in  any  form  to  the  members  of  this  society. 
Mr.  Poole's  were  printed,  together  with  a  valu- 
able appendix,  comprising  all  the  historical  data 
bearing  on  the  cathedral  and  connected  with  the 
see,  in  the  volume  of  this  society's  Transactions 
for  1857.  Mr.  Poole's  review  of  the  building  was 
based  chiefly  upon  information  derived  from  the 
light  which  this  collection  of  historical  facta 
threw  upon  the  subject.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
very  interesting  treatise.  When,  then,  the  com- 
mittee of  this  society  did  me  the  honour  to  invite 
me  to  lecture  to  you  here  to-day,  I  had  to  con- 
sider from  what  new  point  of  view  the  subject 
might  be  again  presented  in  an  acceptable  form 
to  the  members  of  this  society.  I  believe  I  am 
correct  iu  assuming  that  at  meetings  of  this 
kind  the  greater  part  of  those  present  may  be 
more  correctly  described  as  taking  a  general  iute- 
rest  ^in  the  study  of  church  architecture  than  aa 
possessing  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  I  shall  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  and  the  objects  of  this 
society,  which  no  doubt  are  continually  to  enlarge 
the  circle  of  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
noble  series  of  monuments  that  contain  the 
hiatory  of  our  national  architecture,  by  endea- 
vouring to  draw  from  the  building  before  us  a 
few  practical  hints  on  the  subject  of  church 
architecture  generally,  and  'oy  pointing  out  the 
excellent  illustrations  which  different  parts  of  the 
structure  offer  of  the  several  periods  of  this 
interesting  history.  And  in  doing  this  I  intend, 
craving  the  indulgence  of  the  more  learned 
members  of  the  society,  to  address  myself  more 
particularly  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  less  advanced,  and  who  consequently 
stand  in  greater  need  of  help  and  guidance  in 
their  studies.  Now,  in  order  to  render  what  I  say 
useful  or  even  intelligible  to  this  portion  of  my 
audience,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  explain 
the  few  technical  terms  which  I  intend  to  use  ; 
and  here  I  may  remark,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  the  fewer  technical  terms  a  lecturer  uses  to 
a  mixed  audience  the  better,  and  the  more 
obvious  and  self-explanatory  those  terms  are, 
the  better. 

It  is  j  list  twenty  years  ago — at  the  meeting,  in 
fact,  of  the  Royal  Archa3oIogical  Institute  at 
Lincoln,  in  July,  1813 — that  I  read  in  this  room  a 
paper,  a  copy  of  which  lies  on  the  table,  on  cer- 
tain parts  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  This  paper 
formed  the  basis  of  a  work  which  I  subsequently 
published,  and  in  which  I  proposed  what  was 
then  a  new  division  and  nomenclature  of  the 
styles  of  English  architecture.  As  this  ter- 
minology is  the  one  which  I  intend  to  use  to-day 
in  the  classification  of  the  different  works  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
briefly  explain  it.  There  is  one  division  of  the 
architecture  of  Europe  on  which  all  are  agreed — 
that,  namely,  which  separates  the  buildings  of 
the  Middle  Ages  into  two  classes ;  the  first  com- 
prising all  those  buildings  that  were  erected 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  circular  arch,  and 
the  second  those  that  were  constructed  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  pointed  arch.  These  two 
classes  have  been,  by  common  consent,  called 
Romanesque  and  Gothic.  Of  English  Roman- 
esque buildings  we  have  again  two  kinds,  thoae 
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which  were  erected  before  and  after  the  Con- 
quest, and  which  may,  therefore,  be  conveniently 
called   Saxon  and   Norman.      Of    the    buildings 
constructed  during  the  Gothic   period,  the  most 
natural  division  is  that  which  ia  indicated  by  the 
several  changes  of  form  through  which  that  pro 
minent  feature   of  every  mediaeval   building,  the 
window,  passed  during  that  time.     These  changes 
of  form   aie  exhibited   in   the  four  diagrams  on 
my  left.        In  the    first    half  century   after    the 
complete   adoption,   in  all  parts    of  buildings,  of 
the  pointed   arch,  the   lancet   window  was   alone 
used  ;     during  the  next   half  century,  or   there- 
abouts, the  geometrical  window,  or  that  in  the 
tracery  of  which  that  simplest  of  all  geometrical 
figures,   the   circle,    prevailed,    was   alone   used. 
During  the  ne.^t  half  century,  the  windowheads 
were   characterised    by   that   peculiarly   English 
feature,  flowing  tr.icery,   in   which   the  ogee,  or 
curve  of  contra-flexure,  was  conspicuous.      And 
during  the  last  or  fourth   period   of  Gothic   art, 
straight    lines,    both     horizontal    and     vertical, 
formed   the    leading    lines    of    the    tracery    of 
windows.      I    proposed,   then,   in    the   work  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  to  call  these  four  periods  of 
Gothic    art    respectively.    Lancet,    Geometrical, 
Curvilinear,  and  Rectilinear,   terms    which    may 
be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  condition  already  laid 
down,  and  as   being  sufficiently  self-explanatory. 
But  there  remains  to  be  noticed  a  period  during 
which  many  buildings  were   erected,  of  great  im- 
portance and   great  originality,  to  the  character- 
istic  features   of    which  sufiicient  attention  has 
not  even   yet  perhaps  been  sufficiently  directed — 
1  mean  those  that  were  erected  during  that  pro- 
longed struggle  which   was   carried  on  between 
those  two   rival   principles,  the  circular  and   the 
pointed  forms  of  arch ;  in  f.act,  during  the   inter- 
val that  occurred  between  the  first  appearance  of 
the  pointed  arch  and   the   linal  disappearance  of 
the  circular  arch.      To  this   interval  I    gave   the 
name  of  the  Transitional  Period,  a  term  that  has 
become    now    almost     universally    adopted    as 
applied  to  these  buildings. 

We  have  thus  seven  periods  of  the  history  of 
church  architecture  in  Great  Britain,  to  the 
duration  of  which  I  assigned  twenty  years  ago  the 
following  limits,  which  subseipient  experience  and 
study  have  not  in  the  meantime  led  me  in  any 
respect  to  alter  : — 

.\.D.  A.D. 

Saxon  Period      ...       —  1066 

Norman  Period  ...  106G  1145 

Transitional  Period  114,5  1190 

Lancet  Period     ...  1190  1245 

Geometrical  Period  1245  1315 

Curviliucar  Period  1.315  1360 

Hectilinear  Period  1360  1500 

I  have  now  only  three  other  technical  terms  to 
define  in  order  to  enable  me  at  once  to  enter, 
without  further  explanation,  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Almost  all  the  great  cathedral  and  conventual 
churches  of  this  country  are  divLsible  in  their 
entire  length  into  three  parts,  forming  the  three 
branches  of  the  Latin  cross,  namely,  choir, 
transepts,  and  nave.  They  are  also  generally 
divisible  laterally  into  three  portions,  namely, 
choir,  or  nave,  and  north  and  south  aisles.  Verti- 
cally also  this  tripartite  division  is  again  found  ; 
the  entire  elevation  of  the  main  interior  walls 
being  usually  divided  into  three  portions  or 
storeys,  separated  and  defined  by  horizontal  string- 
courses. These  three  storeys  I  have  named  the 
Ground-storey ;  the  Blind-storey,  from  its  being 
usually  dark,  and  opening  into  the  roof  of  the 
side  aisle  ;  and  the  Clere-story — terms  which 
also  sufficiently  explain  themselves. 

Now  it  will  strike  everyone  that  looks  down 
the  nave  of  a  mediicval  building  that  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  exactly  similar  compartments, 
placed  side  by  side,  and  tied  together  by  three 
horizontal  lines  or  stringcourses,  which  separate 
these  three  storeys  ;  the  same  remark  applies  as 
well  to  the  outside  of  these  buildings.  For  the 
purpose,  then,  of  comparing  the  architecture  of  one 
structure  with  that  of  another,  with  a  view  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  art  of  building  through 
the  middle  ages,  it  will  be  suflBoient  if  we  take 
one  or  two  of  these  compartments,  and  place  such 
a  representation  of  what  mav  be  called  the  mo.in 
idei  ol  a  building  side  by  side  with  two  similar 
compartments  of  another,  or  of  several  other 
buildings.  This  is  what  I  have  done  in  the  six 
large  diagrams  on  the  wall  behind  me,  which  re- 
present each  two  interior  and  exterior  compart- 
ments of  six  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  this 
country,  constnictedduring  each  of  the  six  periods 


of  British  architecture  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Reformation.  Of  the  seventh  or  Saxon  period, 
the  remains  are  so  few  and  so  incomplete  that  we 
have  not  the  means  of  exhibiting  an  entire  com- 
partment of  any  building  of  that  period.  Of  these 
illustrations  I  may  observe  that  two,  those,  namely, 
of  the  Lancet  and  Geometrical  periods,  are  t;iken 
from  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  and  finer  or  more 
characteristic  examples  it  is  impossible  to  select. 

Now,   time  will   not  permit  me  to  lay  before 
you   in   detail   the   characteristic  features  which 
distinguish  these  sis  periods  of   Christian  archi- 
tecture  from  one  another.     They  are,   however, 
sufficiently  obvious   to    all   who   have   paid  any 
attention  to  the  subject,   or  who   will   take  the 
trouble  to  examine  and  compare  these  diagrams 
with  one  another  ;  and  to  those  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  on  this  comparison,  I  would  sug- 
1,'est  that  they  should  also  examine  and  compare 
with  one  another  the  enlarged   drawings   of   the 
dilFerent   details   of  these  several  compartments, 
such  as  capitals,  piers,  and  carved  work,  which 
are  placed  beneath  these  diagrams.     And  now  let 
us  proceed  to  consider  how   Lincoln   Cathedral, 
one  of  the  grandest  of  our  national  monuments, 
serves  to  throw  light  on   the  history  of   church 
architecture ;  to  which  of  these  several  periods  its 
ditl'erent   parts   belong  ;  and  how  far  we  may  be 
able,  by  its  works,  to  trace  thejprogress  of   Chris- 
tian art  in  this  country  during  the  middle  ages. 
Professor   Willis   was  the  first  to  apply  colour  to 
the  ground  plans  of   churclies,  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  difierent  periods  of  their  construc- 
tion.    He  applied   his  colours    indiscriminately, 
and  simply  with  a  view  to  distin<;uish  one  part  of 
a  building  from  another.     It  appeared  to  me  some 
time  ago  that  this  use  of  colour  mii;ht  be  carried 
a  point  further,  and,  in  fact,   made  much  more 
useful,  by  attaching  a  fixed  signification  to  the 
employment  of  ditl'erent  colours — by  causing,  in 
fact,  a  specific  colour  always  to  represent  a  specific 
period  of  architecture  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
no  better  basis  could  be  taken  for  such  an  appli- 
cation  of   colour  than   the    prismatic    spectrum 
'  itself,   which,   in   a   twofold  sense,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  represent  and  typify  the  gradual  pro 
gress  of  art  in  the  buildin.!3  of  the  middle  ages  ; 
first,  because,  as  in  church  architecture,  that  pro- 
gress was  so  regular  and  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  and  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  to 
draw  any  exact  line   of   demarcation  between  the 
buildings  of  one  style  and  those  of  another,  or  to 
ena'de   us  to  say,  for  example,  where  Norman  art 
ends,    and   where  English  art  begins  ;  so,  in  the 
prismatic  spectrum,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one 
colour   ends    and    where    another    be_:ius.      Yet 
inasmuch  as  we  are  obliged,  for  descriptive  pur- 
poses, to   call   certain    portions    of   this    blended 
whole  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  so  are  we,  for 
the  sanie  reason,  under  the  necessity  of  selecting 
and  characterising,   in   the  same  mmner,   certain 
portions  of  the  history  of  this  continuous  art,  and 
of  designating  these  parts  by  some  such  specific 
terms    as   those    above    proposed.      And,    in   the 
second   place,   this   adaptation   of   the   prismatic 
spectrum  to  our  wants  in  this  respect,  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  peculiarly  happy  one,  inasmuch  as  our 
national  architecture,   rising    out    of    the    deep 
gloom   of   debased   Pagan  art  in  the  dark  age  of 
barbarous  invasion,  is  thus  fitly  represented  as 
brightening  gradually  into   the  glory  and  reful 
gence  of  Christian  art  in  the  Geometrical  period  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  as  deepening  aijain  in 
its  descent  through  the  three  following  centuries 
into  the  dark  age  of  Pagan  revival  in  the  seven- 
teenth. 

I  have,  therefore,  already  for  some  time,  for  my 
own  purposes,  made  use  of  the  following  selection 
of  colours  to  indicate  on  the  ground  plans  of 
churches  the  p.articular  dites  of  the  construction 
of  their  dirterent  parts,  and  I  think  I  can  safely 
reco.Timend  it  as   a  convenient   one  for  general 


Norman 

Transitional 

Lancet    ... 

Geometrical 

Curvilinear 

Rectilinear 

The  ground  plan  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  behind 
me  and  the  elevation  of  its  grand  west  front 
above  it  are  coloured  after  this  fashion,  and  you 
will  see  at  once  that  every  one  of  the  six  periods 
of  English  architecture  are  more  or  less  repre- 
aeated  in  both.* 


A.D. 

AD. 

1066 

1145 

Black 

1145 

1190 

Blue 

1190 

1245 

Green 

1245 

1315 

Y'ellow 

1315 

1360 

Orange 

1360 

1500 

Crimscn 

*  Tn  be  coptinued 


ON  FASHION  IN  ARCniTECTURE.* 

"  TT^ASHION,"  says  a  pungent  critic  of  the  last 
P  generation,  "  is  gentihty  running  away  from 
vulgarity,  and  afraid  of  being  overtaken  by  it.  It 
is  a  sign  the  two  things  .are  not  very  far  asun- 
der." This  caustic  observation  of  Uazlitt  needs 
but  the  alteration  of  a  word— the  substitution  of 
"affectation"  for  "gentility" — to  apply  with 
almost  as  much  truth  to  fashion  in  art  as  in  its 
original  form  it  does  to  fashion  popul.irly  under- 
stood, as  meaning  tlie  outward  forms  and  garb  of 
the  upper  ranks  of  society.  Fashion  in  both  casei 
is  a  capricious  adoption  of  peculiarities  dictated  by 
no  real  necessity,  and  dependent  generally  on  no 
natural  cause  or  principle ;  and  in  both,  while  it 
may  sometimes  tend  to  what  is  suitable  and  grace- 
ful, it  Ls  in  constant  danger  of  leading  its  votaries 
to  the  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  That  in  art, 
which  is,  or  should  be,  the  full  display  of  tire  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  nature — the  charac- 
teristics impressed  on  the  visible  creation  by  its 
Maker — to  the  purposes  of  human  life  and  of  the 
higher  forms  of  human  pleasure, — that  in  art  such 
a  system  as  can  be  called  "a  fashion"  should 
ever  be  found  intruding  seems  a  strange  anomaly, 
but  that  once  invading  such  ground  it  should  be 
found  fastening  mast  frequently  on  architecturo 
is  perhaps  less  strange.  Architecture  in  its  more 
familiar  forms  and  objects  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  bounds  of  the  common-place  needs  and  habits 
of  civilised  hrrmanity  than  the  other  arts  ;  and 
since  it  is  certainly  that  of  all  the  arts  which  is 
most  constantly  visible  and  prominent,  the  more 
reason  seems  to  me  to  exist  for  guarding  it 
jealously  from  what  will  lower  its  value  and  di- 
minish its  refining  influence. 

Fashion  has  often  exhibited  strange  freaks  in 
other  fields  than  that  of  tine  art,  and  the  hold 
which,  when  once  established,  it  has  in  some  of 
these  secured  alJbrds  a  ground  of  warning  to  all 
concerned  with  art  against  admitting  within  its 
charmed  region  aninflueuce  so  destructive  of  what 
is  real  and  true. 

Some  sixty  or  more  years  ago  the  forms  of 
English  printing  type  were  by  great  study  and 
labour,  chiefly  ot  a  single  individual,  brought  to 
the  perfection — for  such  it  may  be  called — of  pro- 
portion, balance,  and  connection  which  we  see  ex- 
emplified in  the  best  specimens  of  modern  typo- 
graphy, and  eminently  in  the  vai  ions  editions  of 
the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Pr.ryer,  issuing 
from  the  University  and  other  presses;  and  it 
needs  but  a  glance  at  such,  as  compared  with 
the  forms  of  type  in  use  during  the  two  previous 
centuries,  to  see  that,  itr  respect  of  grace  of 
form,  ease  of  reading,  and  all  other  requirements 
of  good  printing,  its  superiority  is  immense. 

Some  years  ag.),  in  the  publication  of  an  elegant 
biographical  fiction,  the  idea  was  ad  pted  of  pro- 
ducing it  in  a  form  of  type  similar  to  that  in  use 
.it  the  time  to  which  it  referred,  and  this  pretty 
conceit  added  popularity  to  w)iat  in  itself  took 
worthy  rank  among  the  most  g'  acef ul  contribu- 
tions to  the  lighter  literature  of  our  day.  The 
type  had  been  cast  and  used,  but  not  destroyed, 
and  soon  we  found  book  after  book  published, 
many  without  the  least  relation  to  any  special 
period,  but  all  appearing  in  the  ob-olete  garb 
which  well  fitted  the  work  it  first  belonged  to,  but 
was  senseless  and  worse  as  a  matter  of  general 
application ;  for  it  led  to  a  very  common  loss  of 
the  distinction  in  point  of  excellence  between  the 
old  and  later  types,  insomuch  that  I  have  heard 
some  affirm  that  they  considered  the  latter  the 
worse  and  the  old  the  better — an  error  which  their 
eyes  would  not  fail  to  convince  them  of  should 
they  prolong  habits  of  reading  into  advanced  life. 
What  has  thus  happened  in  printing  may  befal, 
nay,  has  befallen,  art,  and  we  have  all  witnessetl 
the  elevation  into  popular  favour,  as  fleeting  as  it 
is  groundless,  of  a  school  of  painting  which  decried 
beauty  and  ignored  all  that  bad  during  centuries 
been  attained  in  grace  of  composition,  force  of 
effect,  or  harmony  of  colour.  The  true  and  the 
beautiful  will  indeed  again  and  again,  through  all 
time,  re-3Ssert  their  rightful  supremacy  and  reign 
through  periodd  which  the  brief  terms  of  all  ca- 
prices, combined  cannot  equal;  but  each  of  us 
lives  but  one  life  in  this  worid,  and  it  is  painful, 
through  the  folly  and  affectation  of  our  contem- 
poraries, to  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  those  graces 
of  life  which  the  really  consistent  and  faithful 
labours  of  the  artist  never  fail  to  furnish  to  his 
fellow  men.  Fashions  in  architecture  are  not  a 
novelty  ;  they  have  arisen  again  and  again  in  this 


•  Road  before  the  Liverpool  Architoctaral  and  ArchaeO'; 
logical  Society,  by  H.  F.  Hobskb,  architect. 
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and  other  countries,  but  are  distinct  from  styles  as 
fiction  is  from  fact.  Styles,  be  it  remembered, 
grow  out  of  u=e  and  experience  ;  fashions  spring 
up  almost  in  a  day,  and  are  often  but  crude  revi- 
vals by  inexperienced  hands.  Styles  rest  on  the 
principles  of  art  and  keep  within  its  limits ; 
fashions  recognise  no  real  principles,  and,  though 
they  may  contain  them,  it  is  not  from  preference 
but  because  of  their  prior  existence  in  what 
fashion  hag  seized.  Styles  are  consistent  in  them- 
selves :  fashions  revel  in  inconsistency  ;  and  thus 
might  be  multiplied  distinctions  between  the  two 
as  wide  as  can  be  in  what  relates  to  the  same  art. 

Deficient  knowledge  of  style  has  much  to  do 
with  fashion,  and  the  latter  very  often  consists  in 
the  misapplication  of  what  are  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  very  few  were  acquainted 
with  what  constituted  the  reality  of  the  then  re- 
cently explored  style  of  Classic  Greece,  but  the 
fashion  prevailed  of  applying  its  features  to  all 
conceivable  structures,  caricaturing  what 
was  supposed  to  be  imitateci,  and  bringing 
into  contempt  what  was  most  worthy  of  re- 
gard and  admiration.  Genoa  exemplifies 
another  phase  of  fashion  ;  for  there  the  grace- 
ful compositions  derivable  from  combinations 
such  as  Palladio  excelled  in  are  travestied  in 
painted  facades,  where  all  that  constitutes  ar- 
chitecture, save  the  flat  outline,  is  wanting,  and 
real  buildings  are  dealt  with  like  the  surfaces  of 
mere  theatrical  backgrounds. 

When  notice  was  tirst  strongly  recalled,  after  a 
lapse  of  centuries,  to  our  native  pointed  styles,  a 
fashion  arose,  too,  of  patching  details  like  theirs 
on  every  kind  of  building  and  thus  "  Gothicked," 
as  I  have  heard  it  gravely  called,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  present  examples  of  our  native  architec- 
ture ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  through  how  ar- 
duous a  course  of  persevering  study  and  illustration 
it  was  that  we  arrived  at  what  brought  us  out  of 
fashion  into  style  in  the  use  of  our  own  national  ar- 
chitecture. A  senseless  fashion  of  long,  long  stand- 
ing, involving  with  our  own  another  art  in  its 
folly,  is  that  of  exalting  portrait  statues  on  columns 
which,  in  their  form  and  features,  become  utterly 
unmeaning  unless  supporting  a  spreading  mass  of 
architrave  or  archivolt,  while  for  all  purposes  of 
portraiture  a  dummy  model,  varied  in  costume  as 
desired,  would  equally  well  serve  as  any  statue  on 
which  pains  and  thought  have  been  lavished,  to 
be  lost,  vmtil  the  column  falls  away  in  decay,  to 
all  inspection  except  through  a  telescope.  Begun 
after  the  decline  of  art  and  under  the  influence  of 
imperial  vanity  in  Rome,  this  ridiculous  arrange- 
ment has  been  repeated  generation  after  genera- 
tion, and,  in  spite  of  protests  by  all  good  critics  in 
architecture  and  sculpture,  continues  in  adoption 
under  the  dictum,  sufficient,  doubtless,  to  the 
mere  pedants  in  arts,  though,  unhappily,  also 
adopted  by  some  who  ought  to  know  better — "  the 
ancients  did  it." 

All  that  is  the  fruit  of  mere  fashion  in  design 
must  become  obsolete  so  soon  as  the  fashion  itself 
is  exhausted  ;  and  this  I  say,  the  last  quoted  ex- 
ample notwithstanding,  while  all  that  is  designed 
on  the  true  principles  of  art  will  endure  under  the 
lapse  of  time,  because  appealing  to  the  ai)prehen- 
sions  of  cultivated  intellect  under  all  varieties  of 
human  society  and  insttutions.  Vulgar  opinion 
alone  is  met  and  satisfied  by  what  depends  on 
fashion  ;  aud  though,  unhappily,  its  folly,  as  in  the 
statue  columns,  becomes  stereotpyed  for  posterity 
the  better  judgment  derived  from  the  study  of 
art  in  its  origin  and  principles  survives  to  con- 
demn it,  and  let  us  hope,  even  in  so  hard  held 
a  position  as  this,  at  length  to  expose  aud  ex- 
plode it. 

It  is  true  that  in  architecture,  as  in  the  other  arts, 
some  things  may  become  fashionable,  and  merely 
fashionablefj  mean  chosen  independently  of  art  prin- 
ciplcs),  and  yet  noharm  be  done,  since  non-essentials 
in  art  exist,  as  in  theology,  and  modes  of  treatment 
and  peculiarities  of  detail  may  become  almost  uni- 
versal in  adoption  which  involve  no  principle,  aud 
so  are  matters  of  indifference  ;  but,  at  once,  on 
the  step  being  taken  where  a  principle  is  sacri- 
ficed for  a  fancy,  damage  to  art  arises,  and  may 
be  unhappily  perpetuated.  On  the  other  hand, 
fashion  may  even,  but  alas  !  does  rarely,  assist  art 
by  recognising  for  favouritism  some  true  principle 
of  design  ;  but  eve^  then  the  .advantage  is  fleeting, 
since,  with  the  next  turn  of  the  glass,  the  oppo- 
site may  come  into  favour  and  all  he  reversed. 

Thepartsof  architectural  works,  however,  which, 
by  fixing  themselves  on  the  popular  mind,  become 
in  fact  fashionable,  are  chiefly  those  which  exhibit 
peculiarity  of  detail  rather  than  markedness  of 
principle ;    and,   as   all  fashionable    peculiarities 


have  a  tendency  to  run  into  exaggeration,  princi- 
ples of  form  and  chiaroscuro,  though  not  directly 
touched  by  these  caprices,  become  at  length  ob- 
scured and  drowned  under  the  prominence  given 
to  the  very  details  which  ought  only  to  serve  as 
accessories  and  supporters  of  the  eflects  of  these 
higher  points  of  architectural  excellence. 

Fashion  in  architecture,  as  in  other  things,  to  a 
great  extent  dies  out  from  time  to  time,  and  gives 
way  to  other  "  new  things "  (as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  though  often  but  revivals  of  the  ob- 
solete), but  unfortunately  such  fashion  cannot, 
like  that  in  clothing,  be  put  away  in  the  waste 
closet,  but  stands  for  generations,  it  may  be,  in  sad 
evidence  of  the  vapid  caprices  of  its  era. 

When  the  Gothic  revival  in  England,  having 
passed  its  first  period  of  mere  patched-on  detail, 
which  I  previously  alluded  to,  led  to  the  style 
being  treated  systematically^  and  especially  as  an 
ecclesiastical  one,  and  that  fastening  so  on  the 
popular  mind  as  to  become  a  fashion,  and  in  so 
far  certainly  not  an  unwholesome  one,  the  acute 
gable  was  often  carried  to  a  pitch  which  it  rarely 
attained  to  in  ancient  practice,  and  some  devotees 
of  the  style,  both  critics  and  architects,  asserted 
warmly  that  anything  less  than  an  equilateral 
pitch  was  out  of  the  question  if  the  true  effect  of 
the  style  as  exemplified  iu  old  examples  were  to 
be  obtained. 

By  collating  old  examples,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  about  70  deg.  rather  than  60  deg.  is 
the  usual  angle,  the  latter  very  seldom  indeed 
occurring,  and  appearing  always  too  sharp  when 
adopted  in  any  but  very  small  gables. 

This  acute  gable  system,  however,  was  pur- 
sued for  a  considerable  time  by  several  architects 
of  extensive  church  practice,  and  marks  their 
buildings,  many  of  them  very  good  in  other  re- 
spects, with  a  kind  of  caricature  effect  of  Gothic, 
and  quite  wide  of  that  belonging  to  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  buildings  which  their  authors  were 
so  desirous  to  emulate. 

In  like  manner  the  fancy  for  bands  of  colour, 
plain  or  chequered,  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd 
excess  in  still  later  architectural  practice  ;  for, 
whereas  in  old  works  of  a  good  class  such  bands 
were  adopted  generally  only  to  break  a  large  sur- 
face of  monotonous  walling,  and  often  marked 
simply  the  introductionof  amaterial  used  in  bind- 
ing courses  of  greater  cost  and  rarity  than  that  of 
the  common  walling,  we  see  them  now  multiplied 
in  such  a  way  as  absolutely  to  obscure  and  ob- 
literate all  ordinary  effects  of  light  and  shade  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  projecting  details. 

A  fashion  akin  to  this,  and  it  was  no  better 
than  a  fashion,  and  in  great  part  the  parent  of 
the  modern  one,  existed  in  interior  church  work  in 
Italy  in  late  Romanesque  works,  but  I  have  heard 
no  opinion  from  any  architect  of  cultivated  taste 
and  independence  of  thought  than  that  the  harsh 
contrasts  of  light  and  dark  bands  destroyed  the 
effect  of  the  essential  forms  of  the  design,  and 
broke  up  the  general  effect  into  stripes  most  un- 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  mind. 

The  common  tendency  of  fashion  is  not  to- 
wards the  adoption  of  what  is  remarkable  for  ex- 
cellence, but  for  obtrusiveness  and  even  eccentri- 
city ;  and  all  such  peculiarities  made  permanent 
in  architecture  constitute  an  almost  unmixed 
evil. 

The  impressive  effect  of  massivoness  has  led  to 
its  being  absolutely  caricatured  in  some  late 
ecclesiastical  works,  aud  when  leading  men  in  our 
profession  set  such  an  example,  it  is  only  too 
readily  followed  and  exaggerated  by  those  of  less 
note  or  standing. 

"A  little  stronger  than  strong  enough"  was  an 
excellent  constructive  maxim  of  our  great  engineer 
Smeaton,  but  beyond  this  he  never  carried  it,  even 
at  Kddystone ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  some 
recently  built  towers,  and  even  village  churches, 
arches,  piers,  and  buttresses  may  be  seen,  yea,  and 
with  many  admirers,  which  simply  make  the 
buildings  look  ridiculous,  like  dwarfs  indeed  in 
giants'  clothing. 

What  good  reason,  in  regard  to  construction  or 
effect,  can  be  given  for  covering  a  window  slit  of 
15in.  or  18in.  wide  with  an  arch  highly  pointed  of 
some  two  and  a  half  or  three  bricks'  length  in 
depth,  or  for  carrying  an  aisle  arch  reaching 
nearly  to  the  wall  plate  on  a  pier  which  would  well 
support  ten  times  the  weight  ?  Yet  such  and 
other  such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  style  I 
allude  to. 

There  is  no  architectural  style  which  has  ever 
gained  a  footing  at  all  permanent  among  intelli- 
gent and  really  cultivated  n.ations  which  will  not 
be  found  to  possess  qualities  of  design  well  worthy 
of  preservation  and  adoption  in  principle,  if  not  in 


detail,  and  yet  none  of  these  styles  are  free  from 
freaks  and  caprices  of  design,  which,  often  attract- 
ing the  vulgar  eye  much  more  than  those  higher 
qualities  just  referred  to,  will  mar  any  design  in 
which  they  may  be  repeated,  while,  unhappily, 
tempting  a  certain  class  of  designers  to  such  imi- 
tation by  the  fact  of  their  serving  to  feed  that 
popular  appetite  for  mere  novelty  or  peculiarity  to 
which  such  artists  (save  the  mark  .')  must  purvey, 
or  lose  their  one  only  line  of  so-called  successful 
practice. 

I  have  said  that  the  styles  of  intelligent  and 
really  cultivated  nations  all  afford  points  worthy 
of  adoption  in  principle  at  least,  and  I  purposely 
make  the  distinction  between  real  and  unreal  cul- 
tivation, since  semi-barbarous  and  spurious  forma 
of  art  in  architecture  have  often  prevailed  under 
the  growth  of  nations  in  wealth  and  power  when 
in  these  last  respects  they  have  advanced  with 
more  rapidity  than  marked  their  steps  in  the  path 
of  science  and  refinement. 

Mexico,  India,  China,  all  present  to  our  know- 
ledge dift'erent  phases  of  such  half-civilised  archi- 
tectural art,  aud  it  can  be  little  better  than  folly 
to  argue,  as  some  have  done,  and  strenuously,  that 
these  styles  can  be  worth  the  serious  study  for 
example  or  adoption  of  the  modern  architect  in 
any  civilised  country,  however  interestiug  they 
may  be  and  doubtless  are  to  the  ethnologist,  the 
antiquary,  and  the  archreologist.  Constructive 
cleverness  and  massive  boldness  may  be  found 
even  in  the  styles  of  such  countries  as  I  have  just 
named,  but  the  same  will  be  found  iu  shapes  much 
better  adapted  to  our  purposes  and  much  more 
worthy  of  attention  in  other  styles  of  really 
civilised  nations  than  in  those  where  they  are 
marred  by  association  with  forms  and  ornaments 
at  once  senseless  and  ungraceful.* 


PRIZES    OF   THE    PLASTEREES' 
COMPANY. 

IT  is  not  very  generally  known  that  the 
Plasterers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London 
offer  annually  £25  in  prizes  to  advance  the  art  of 
their  company.  The  following  are  the  results  of 
the  competition,  as  decided  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  for  the  past 
year,  1867- S.  The  names  of  the  prize-holders 
are  placed  against  the  respective  objects  competed 
for.  There  were  two  prizes  for  a  model  in 
plaster  suitable  for  the  ornamentation  of  a  frieze  ; 
an  original  composition  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  size  24in.  long  by  12iG.  wide,  to  be  de- 
signed and  modelled  by  the  competitor,  or  the  de- 
signer and  modeller  might  combine  and  divide 
the  prize : — School  of  South  Kensington,  for 
the  best,  £S  Ss ,  A.  Gibbons  ;  School  of  St. 
Martin's,  second  best,  £5  53.,  George  Jupp. 

There  were  also  two  prizes  for  an  original  design 
for  a  centre  ornament  for  a  ceiling,  in  any  style 
capable  of  being  produced  in  plaster ;  the  design 
was  to  be  shaded  iu  reliel,  either  in  chalk,  or 
monochrome,  and  was  to  be  drawn  to  scale,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  detail  of  full  size,  on  an 
imperial  sheet : — School  of  South  Kensington, 
for  the  best,  £7  7s.,  Mackaness ;  School  of 
Exeter,  second  best,  £-i,  M'Pinn. 

These  prizes  were  open  to  all  students  in  the 
Provincial  or  Metropolitan  Schools  of  Art,  includ- 
ing artisan  classes  in  those  schools  ;  but  the  first 
and  second  prizes  in  either  case  could  not  both  be 
taken  by  students  of  the  central  school  at  South 
Kensington.  All  works  sent  in  competition 
for  these  prizes  were  specially  prepared  and 
named  as  being  in  competition  for  the  prizes  of 
the  Plasterers'  Company  of  London.  No  student 
was  to  send  in  more  than  one  design  for  each  sub- 
ject. There  were  fifteen  portions  of  friezes  sent 
in,  and  twenty-two  designs  for  the  centre  orna- 
ment for  a  ceiling.  These  will  shortly  be  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington,  together  with  the 
other  works  of  art  sent  up  from  the  provincial 
and  metropolitan  schools. 


We  are  happy  to  boo  that  a  euggestion  long 
since  offered  in  these  columns  is  aboat  to  bo 
carried  into  effect,  and  tbat  the  vegetation  of 
Trafalgar-i^quare  is  to  bo  no  lonfror  confined  to 
the  strngKling  lichens  of  the  Nelson  podium. 
One  row  of  stately  plants  in  tubs  has  beou  plaoed 
in  front  of  the  northern  retaining  wall,  and  we 
limit  our  notice  to  a  welcome  of  the  beginning 
thus  made.  The  botanical  improvement  of 
public  places  is  certainly  a  noticeable  feature  of 
modern  administration. 


*  To  be  concluded  ia  our  soxt  Dumber. 
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LABOURERS'  DWELLINGS. 

AT  the  present  time  a  great  deal  is  being 
said   about   the   erection   of  new   Law 
Courts,  which  may  now  be  said  to  be  finally 
settled  ;  a  new  National  Gallery,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  we  shall  give  next  week  ;   new 
offices  for  the  departments,  which  will  absorb 
millions  sterling  ;   new  buildings   at    South 
Kensington,   a   site   whicli    almost  everyone 
has  condemned,  and  many  other  public   im- 
provements ;    but   little   is   said   about  a  far 
more  important  question  than  either — namely, 
dwellings  for  our  working  population.     It  is, 
therefore,   most   refreshing    to   meet   with  a 
sentence  like  the  following,  which  was  uttered 
by  the   President  of  the   Liverpool  Architec- 
tural Association,  in  his  closing  address  a  few 
days  since.     lie  said,  "  It  must  be  admitted 
that  on   one  very  important  point,  which  till 
of  late  years  has  been   much   overlooked   by 
architects   and    men     of    science,    by   philo- 
sophers  and   philanthropists,    by   legislators 
and   by  statesmen,  but  whicli  tends  more  to 
promote  the  health,  longevity,  morality,  and 
happiness  of  the  majority  of  the  human  race 
than  the  erection   of  the  most  splendid  and 
extensive  museums  of  art  and  science,  or  the 
most  magnificent    cathedrals— I    mean    the 
erection   of    healthy,    well-ventilated,    com- 
fortable,    economically    constructed     dwell- 
ings for  artisans  and  the  labouring  classes.'' 
No  doubt  many  a  man  in  the  plenitude  of 
his   egotism  will     sneer    at    this  statement. 
"  What,"  he  will   say,  "  the  moral  condition 
of    our  working    classes    of    more    import- 
ance than  our  public  buildings  or  our  cathe- 
drals— pooh-pooh,     let     the    working- classes 
take   care  of  themselves."     But   what   if  the 
same  class  .should  turn  round  and  say,  "  You 
gentlemen  have  hitherto  had  matters  pretty 
much  your  own  way.     You  pass  laws  for  the 
demolition    of   hundreds   of   tenements    at 
Temple  Bar,  and  dispossess  many  hundreds  of 
families,  and  you  send   them   you   know  not 
whither.       You  also  determine   by    Parlia- 
mentary action  that  new  Law  Courts  should 
be  erected  on  the  site,  so  that  our  judges  may 
have  more  elbow  room  to  administer  the  law, 
and  you  vote   certain   public   funds  for  the 
purpose  ;  but  you  appear  to  take  small  heed 
of  the  people.     AVe,  therefore,   must  imitate 
your  example  and  have  laws  passed  which 
shall  tend  to  the  securing  of  better  house  ac- 
commodation  for  the  people.     If  you  insist 
by  Parliamentary  power  to  pull   down,   we 
must  also  insist   by  the  same  power  to  build 
up."    No  one  can   deny  that  there  would  be 
some  logical  force  in  this  argument.     There 
are  none   so  blind  as   those  who  won't  see ; 
and    we    look     with    apprehension    on    the 
manner  in  which  members  of  Parliament  and 
artists  speak  about  our  public  buildings  and 
public  statues,  and   the  comparative  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  treat    the    infinitely 
greater  question  of  providing  superior  house 
accommodation  than  that  which  now  exists 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.     A  Peel  statue 
elicits   a  warmer  debate  in  the  2)''cscnt  House 
of  Parliament  than  Mr.  Torrens's  bill.     Will 
it  be  so   in   the   next  Parliament  and  those 
which  are  destined  to  succeed  it  >      This  is  a 
matter  well  worthy  of  consideration   by  our 
public  men  ;  and  the  President  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Association  merits  thanks 
for  his  wise  and  courageous  words. 


ARBITRATION  IN  CASES  OF  TRADE 
DISPUTES. 

AVERY  important  meeting  was  held,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  4th  inst., 
in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  the  chair),  to  con- 
sider the  desirableness  of  forming  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  information  on 
the  subject  of  capital  and  labour,  and  of  con- 
sidering the  best  means  of  promoting  a  better 
understanding  between  employers  and  the 
employed.  The  meeting  was  large  and  in- 
fluential,   and     the    objects    sought    to    be 


accomplished  cannot  be  e.tceeded  in  im])ort- 
ance  by  any  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
public.  The  opening  remarks  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone were  pertinent  and  forcible.  He  said 
that  if  the  committee  which  it  was  the 
principal  object  of  that  meeting  to  constitute 
were  to  be  successful,  the  workmen  must  be 
approached  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  but 
more  than  that,  they  must  be  treated  as 
reasonable  men,  as  free  agents  who  had  a 
right  to  accept  or  reject  the  conditions  of  any 
contract  to  which  they  might  be  asked  to 
become  a  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  wisely  ab- 
stained from  entering  upon  any  of  the  dis- 
puted points  which  have  been  so  much 
discussed,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that,  if 
the  same  sound  discretion  had  been  used  by 
the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  resolutions, 
much  useless  discussion  would  have  been 
spared,  and  the  proceedings  have  ended  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner.  There  was  evi- 
dently a  disposition  on  all  sides  to  meet  the 
question  in  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
chairman,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  resolu- 
tions that  the  speakers  were  drawn  away  to 
defend  or  ofl'er  apologies  for  trades'  unions  and 
strikes,  and  to  utter  reproaches  against  the 
"  greed  "  or  "  tyranny  "  of  capital — a  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
proceedings  and  defeat  the  intentions  of  those 
who  had  most  praiseworthily  convened  the 
meeting. 

In  justice  to  ourselves  we  must  say  that 
very  much  that  was  said  in  defence  of  trades' 
unions  was  a  pure  begging  of  the  question. 
It  was  a  line   of  argument  similar  to   that 
which  had  been  used  to  sustain  the  injustice 
of  protective  duties.     It  requires  no  lengthy 
argument  to  show  that  a  powerfvd  body  of 
men  may  realise  a  temporary  triumph  or  ad- 
vantage by  combination,  by  creating,  in  fact, 
an  artificial  scarcity,  and  if  it  be  true,  which 
we  do  not  dispute,   that  wages    have    been 
kept  up  in  certain  districts  by  strikes,  while 
they  have  fallen   in   others   where    no   such 
strikes  have  been  known,  it  is  possible,  nay 
probable,  that  the  latter  is  the  consequence  of 
the  former.     It  is  a  simple  matter  of  history 
that  certain   branches  of    trade  have    been 
driven  from  particular  districts  by  a  policy  of 
protection.      These   speeches  must   have  re- 
minded the  chairman  of  the  time  when   he 
was  battling  to  obtain  untaxed  bread  for  the 
people,   and  to  open  the  world's  markets  to 
their  industry,   for   the  same  class   of  argu- 
ments are  used.     Is  it  always  an  advantage 
that   a  particular  body   of  workmen  should 
keep  up  a  high   rate  of  wages  I     What  we 
have  to  regard  is  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  working-men — the  means  to  raise  them 
up  to  a  higher  position.     We  believe  that  the 
way  of  doing  this  is  now  fairly  before  them, 
and  that  cooperation    and  arbitration   will 
bring   the  results  that   all  good  men  desire. 
Great  experiments  are  making  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  the  eyes  of  the  whole   country  are 
upon  them.     It  "is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to 
enter  into  a  conflict  as  to  the  abstract  right 
of  combinations  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages. 
This  much  wiU  be  confessed  on   all  hands, 
that  a  strike  is  a  most  undesirable  method   of 
establishing  a  claim  or  of  disputing   one,   if 
other  means  can  be  employed  and  give  satis- 
faction to   both   parties.     There   was   not   a 
person  in   the   room  who   would  not    most 
cordially  support  that  proposition,  and  that 
is  a  platform  sufficiently  broad  and  clear  for 
pacific,  \-igorous,  and  beneficent  action.  We  hope 
that  the   committee  appointed   on  Saturday 
will  become  more  than  mere  teachers  on  the 
subject  of  political  and  social  economy,  and 
that  their  conduct  will  entitle  them  to  become 
an  autliority  to  which  disputants  will  submit 
their  case  for  decision.     We  have  more  than 
enough  of  organisations,  but  believe  there  is 
a  great  necessity  for  some  body  of  men  ol  cha- 
racter and   intellect,  who  might  become,  by 
prudent  and  conscientious  regard  to  a  high 
trust,  arbitrators  in  trade  disputes  ;  but  such  a 
body  will  be  all  the  more  useful  and   all  the 
more  powerful  from  eschewing  all  discussion 
upon  the  more  abstract  questions  upon  which 


so  much  disagreement  exists.  Mr.  Mundella 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  condemn  trades' 
unions  in  order  to  cMrry  out  his  scheme  of 
conciliation.  We  contiduntly  believe  that 
the  state  of  things  will  be  so  much  altered 
that  the  next  gtiieraliuu  will  luuk  back  with 
surprise  that  strikes  should  have  been  resorted 
to,  to  accomplish  any  legitimate  ends,  just  aa 
the  present  generation  lookback  upoutluelling 
as  a  foolish  mode  of  vindicating  )iersonal  cha- 
racter and  honour.  Duelling  perhaps  had  its 
useSjOr,  whatismuch  .about  the  .same  thing,  was 
thought  to  possess  them,  and  a  "  strike  "  or 
"lock-out"  is  not  a  more  nat\U'al  mode  of  en- 
forcing a  just  claim  ;  it  is  a  mere  trial  of  force, 
success  attending  the  strongest. 

These  are  our  views,  and  we  cannot  with- 
hold the  expression,  but  we  think  that  the 
committee  will  best  ensure  the  great  purpose 
for  which  they  are  organised  if  they  establish 
themselves  upon  a  basis  which  all  reasonable 
men  will  acknowledge — namely,  the  desir- 
ableness of  establisUing  courts  of  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes.  A  public 
opinion  would  soon  be  created  in  favour  of 
such  a  conclusion,  to  which  all  litigants 
would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  bow.  We 
oti'er  this  counsel  to  the  committee  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  see  their  labours  successful, 
and  that  they  may  attain  the  dignity  of  a 
court  of  arbitration. 


OUR  PUBLIC  MUSEUMS  AXD 
GALLKKIES. 

OUR  public  museums  and  galleries  only  await 
proper  management  to  become  our  most 
j)owerfuI  aids  in  the  cause  of  technical  education. 
Not  that  we  believe,  as  some  seem  to  do,  that  you 
have  only  to  turn  an  viucducated  being  loose  into 
a  museum  to  imbibe  his  mind  with  a  knowledge 
of  all  the  sciences,  I  ut  that  when  a  foundation 
has  once  been  (irmly  laid  in  bis  mind,  the  ad- 
vantage he  may  derive  from  these  institutions  is 
incalculable.  Museums  and  galleries  of  art  in 
this  country  are  nut  well  ma'  aged.  Paid  for  by 
the  many,  they  are  open  to  the  cuuvenience  of  the 
few,  and  can  only  be  visited  by  the  working 
classes  at  a  BacriGee  of  that  part  of  their  time 
which  is  to  them  emphatically  muney.  We  readily 
admit  South  Kensington  to  be  an  exception. 
Many  bigots,  and  with  them  some  few  sensible 
men,  are  opposed  to  opeuing  our  museums  on 
Sundays,  but  we  believe  that  all  concur  in  wish- 
ing them  to  be  open  duiing  the  eveniugs  and 
Saturday  afternoons.  This,  however,  by  itself, 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  of  technical 
education.  Anyone  who  has  visited  South 
Kensington  must  have  noticed  among  the  m- 
telligent  faces  directed  towards  the  objects 
exhibited  with  evident  interest  many  very 
stupid-looking  ones— not  really  stupid  faces, 
but  faces  turned  listlessly  towards  the 
treasures  they  have  perhaps  come  miles  to 
see  and  cannot  understand.  It  is  seldom 
or  never  seen  in  the  picture  gallery.  Pictures 
tell  their  own  tale  alike  to  the  educated  and  the 
ignorant,  but  in  the  other  portions  of  the  Museum 
it  is  too  often  met  with.  How  is  it  to  I  e  remedied! 
How  are  people  to  be  instructed  and  interested 
who  come  ready  and  willing  to  be  instructed  and 
interested  ?  W  e  believe  it  might  be  accomplished 
by  the  delivery  of  descriptive  lectures,  at  fre- 
quent periods  of  the  day,  by  thoroughly  good 
men  on  the  oljectsiu  the  various  rooms.  The 
suggestion  is  by  no  meausa  novel  one,  so  that  if 
we  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  suggesting  it,  the 
authorities  need  not  be  frightened  at  it  as  an  in- 
novation. It  was  tried  at  South  Kensington, 
when  the  Museum  was  Bret  started,  with  perfect 
success,  and  was  only  abaudoneil  because  the  direc- 
tors could  not  or  would  not  provide  a  room  in 
which  the  lectuie  might  be  delivered  without 
disturbance  from  ordinary  visitors.  Mr.  Buck- 
master  stated  at  the  recent  conference  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  that  he  was  requested  by  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  to  deliver  short  lectures  on  wool, 
silk.  &c.,  of  about  twelve  minutes  duration,  and 
that  the  visitors  crowded  to  hear  him.  How  much 
more  would  they  crowd  in  the  natural  history 
room  of  th(!  British  Museum  to  hear  Owen,  or 
bayard,  on  the  Assyrian  remains  ?  They  would 
then  look  upon  a  M  uteum  as  an  institution  full 
uf  interest  and  information  and  not  as  too  many 
of  them  do  at  present  as  a  very  convenient  place 
in  which  to  spend  a  wet  holiday. 
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FONTS. 

WE  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  at 
what  period  "immersion"  fell  into 
disuse,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  caused 
the  introduction  of  fonts  lor  baptismal  pur- 
poses, nor  would  the  cause  of  art  be  greatly 
aided  were  we  able  to  iix  the  date,  and  our 
time  might  be  more  profitably  speut  in  ex- 
amining the  examples  which  have  descended  to 
us  than  in  scheming  what  might  be  called 
the  rise  and  progress  of  baptismal  art.  In  no 
other  period  were  fonts  so  grandly  treated  as 
in  Norman  ;  thorough  manliness  of  idea 
united  to  great  boldness  and  variety  of  detail 
were  its  characteristics,  while  the  mystic  Scan- 
dinavian and  Celtic  influence,  which  had 
spread  over  all  Europe,  seems  to  have  been 
present  in  the  minds  of  the  designers 
and  workers,  and  peeps  out  in  quaint  iuter- 
lacings  and  twisted,  and  coiling  dragons  and 
monsters — 

The  stony  phantoms  of  a  darker  world. 

•  «  «  « 

By  some  quaint  weird  sngacity  of  art. 
Powerful  to  touch,  e'eu  by  its  hideousneas. 

Though  its  lines  lack  the  refinement  of  Early 
English,  and  its  knot  work  the  vigorous 
Beveiity  of  Celtic,  Norman  still  holds  its  own 
by  the  boldness  and  variety  of  its  free 
thought,  and,  mixed  and  blended  as  it  is  with 
vestiges  of  old  Home,  it  gives  us  more  piquant 
examples  of  what  a  font  ought  to  be  than  any 
other  style. 

The  most  favourite  form  of  font  is  octagon, 
and  those  learned  in  ecclesiastic  symbols  tell 
us  that  an  eight-sided  font  is  the  emblem  of 
baptismal  regeneration,  that  a  six-sided  font 
is  a  dangerous  heresy — a  schism,  in  fact,  in 
stone,  and  always  to  be  eschewed.  This  is  a 
refinement  of  ideal  .symbolism  which  I  am 
not  prepared  to  appreciate,  and  the  chief 
requisites  of  a  good  font  which  I  should  like 
to  insist  upon  are,  that  the  circular  bowl 
should  be  made  apparent,  or,  at  least,  indi- 
cated externally,  and  that  the  c.;rved  emblems 
should  pertain  to  the  element  it  holds  and 
the  baptism  which  is  celebrated  by  it.  A 
book  of  "  Illustrations  of  Baptismal  Fonts," 
which  is  published  by  John  Van  Voorst,  con- 
tains some  very  curious  and  many  very  good 
examp'es  in  nearly  all  periods.  In  the 
sketcl),  which  forms  one  of  the  illustrations 
this  Week,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  iu- 
duce  in  some  parts  a  Norman  or  pre-Nonnan 
feeling,  though  in  some  details,  and  especially 
in  the  font  cover,  a  much  later  character  pre- 
vails. J.  M.  S. 


rulers  of  the  Church.  It  must  have  been  quite 
consistent  with  the  position  and  policy  of 
Henry  V.  (son-in-law  of  the  French  king, 
heir  presumptive  to  his  throne,  and  mean- 
while regent  of  his  kingdom)  to  foster  artistic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  French 
masons  were  frequently  accepted  and  enrolled 
as  members  of  the  English  lodges.  But  after 
Henry's  death  the  opposed  bearings  of  the  two 
kingdoms  may  have  caused  Parliament  (the 
really  absolute  power  of  the  time)  to  regard 
with  distrust  secret  organisations  within  the 
realm,  especially  such  as  united  advanced  in- 
telligence with  the  favour  of  the  Church.  The 
meetings  of  Masonic  chapters  were  de- 
clared illegal  in  1424,  and  thus  when  Gothic 
architecture  was  in  the  highest  state  of  e.\cel- 
lence  and  vigour  the  springs  of  its  existence 
were  abruptly  stopped,  a  few  splendid  evi- 
dences of  the  glory  to  which  it  had  attained 
serving  but  to  mark  its  sudden  and  convul- 
sive end.  The  subject  has  extensive  ramifica- 
tions ;  religion  and  learning,  home  and  foreign 
polity,  social  and  personal  considerations  in- 
liuenced  it.  The  effect  of  each  must  be  traced, 
and  the  task,  we  doubt  not,  will  usefully  oc- 
cupy and  abundantly  repay  the  combined 
effort  of  a  special  society. 


SUPPORTS    FOR   ERECTIONS 
DEEP   WATER. 


IN 


FREEMASONRY. 

THE  formation  of  a  society  for  investigat- 
ing the  antiquities  and  history  of  Free- 
masonry was  noticed  in  the  Bdildino  Nkw.s 
of  June  12.     The  field  of  inquiry  proposed  to 
be  entered  upon  has  an  undoubted  interest  for 
archxologists  in  general  and  architects  in  par- 
ticular.    There  is  reason  to  believe  the   con- 
fraternity  enjoyed   great   favour    under   the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  the  best  designers 
and  constructors   were    among  its   members. 
The  ancient  lodges  were  probably  in  commu- 
nication throughout  the  Christian  countries  of 
Europe,  and  thus  arose  the  noticeable   simi- 
larity between   English  and   foreign   works, 
but,  as  the  legal  existence  and  assembling  of 
lodges    terminated   before   the  invention    of 
printing,    contemporary    accounts    of    their 
proceedings,  if  not  extinct,  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Freemasonry  was  intimately   connected   with 
Gothic  architecture,  Imt   there   was  a  ruling 
mystery  not  favourable  to  personal  fame,  anil 
the  merit  of  individuals   was   carried  to  tlie 
common  stock  of  the  order.  Mystery  may  have 
invested  the  craft   at   first  with   wonder,  but 
early     admiration   gave   place     to  suspicion 
that  was  only  to  be  allayed  by  removal  of  the 
object.  Duringthe  war  with  France  themeet- 
ings  of  men  whose  proceedings  were  marked 
by  the  very  ostentation  cf  secrecy  must   have 
been  particularly  obnoxious  to  therulersof  the 
State,  though  understood  and  approved  by  the 


THE    principles  of  construction  in    deep 
water,   always  important,  have  at  this 
time  an  especial  interest,  from  the  contem- 
plated establishment  of  a  roadway  in  some 
form    or    other    between    the    French    and 
English  shores.     Such  a  work  is  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  colossal  ever  projected,  and 
only  to  be  removed  from  the  chimerical  to  the 
possible  by  the  accomplished  feats  of  modern 
engineers.      There    are    several    conceivable 
methods  for  effecting  such  a  purpose,  as  by  a 
tunnel  through  the   rock   under   the   sea,   a 
tunnel  laid  upon  the  rock  or  water-bed,  and 
a  viaduct  raised  far  above  the  surface.     To 
tliese  may   be  added  the  notion  of  a  still-way 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  sea  itself,  but  the  grea"t 
o'lject  is  the  same   in  all,   namely,  the  con- 
tinuous passage  of  trains  from  coast  to  coast 
without  displacement  or  transhipment.     As 
to  a  tunnel  through  the  solid  rock  the  experi- 
ence of  Sir  Mark  13runers  example  at  Rolher- 
hithe  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  concerning 
tlie  second  plan  it  is  certainly  one  thing  to 
form  a  tubular  way  under  Tottenham  Court- 
road  and  quite  another  to  form  such  a  way 
thnugh  the  Straits  of  Dover.     In  the  third 
scheme,  and  yet  more  especially  in  the  fourth, 
which  may  be  found  the  most  practicable  of 
all,  Mr,  1  homas   Morris*  thinks   submerged 
vessels  of  great  ascensive  power  may  become 
available.       Compared     with     the    rock-cut 
tunnel,  the  submarine  tube,  the  bridge  at  a 
dizzy  elevation  of  1.50ft.,  the  engineering  diffi- 
culties   of   a  still-way  appear    insignificant. 
Two   continuous   lines    of    pacificators   with 
buoyant  supports  below  the  range  of  naviga- 
tion might,  it  is  presumed,  be  so  contrived  as 
to  give  to  a  belt  of  the  Channel  the  placid 
surface  of  the  Thames.     Tiiere  is  an  interest- 
ing novelty  about  the  proposition,  and  the 
piinciple   is  easily  understood.     A  watertight 
vessel,  for  instance,  with  a  floating  power  of 
nine  tons,  has  attached  to  it,  by  a  cable  of 
regulated  length,  a  weight  of  ten   tons,  and 
both  are  cast   into  the   sea.     The  weight  de- 
scends till  it  rests  on  the  bottom  and  is  fol- 
lowed  by    the  buoy   at  the  distance   of  the 
cable's  length,  but  at  that  distance  the  buoy 
stops,  and,  so  far  from  sinking  further,  begins 
to  exert  its  original  a.scensive  force   of  nine 
tons,  and  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  body  or 
erection  of  approximately  that  weight.     It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  direct  supports 


of  such  erection  would  be  of  very  inferior 
sectional  area  to  the  main  float,  and  this  is  a 
point  of  importance  where  agitation  exists 
because  the  submerged  float  remains  un- 
moved and  carries  its  load  with  a  steadiness 
not  to  be  approached  by  a  vessel  simply  riding 
on  the  surlace,  while  the  cable  is  free  from 
the  destructive  wear  and  tear  to  which  ordi- 
nary moorings  are  subject. 


DESIGN  FOR  MANCHESTER  TOWNHALL. 

ON  May  22  last  we  gave  a  double  page  illua- 
tration  of  Speckman  and  Cbarlesworth'a 
design  for  the  Manchester  new  TowDhall.  On 
another  page  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  Cooper 
street  and  Princess-street  fronts. 


TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES. 


THE  President  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Association,    when   speaking   of    the   prize 
design  which  had  been  selected,  estimated,  and 
contracted  for,  and  which  is  now  bei  g  executed 
said  : — The   estimates   for  these   build iogs,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Corporation,  of 
the  Goverumeut,   and   public  bodies  in  genpral, 
when   estimates  for   large  contracts  are  wanted, 
the  quantities   were   not  furnished.     The  conse- 
quence was  th.at  each  of  the  seven  highly  respect- 
able  contractors   who  tendered  on  this  occasion 
was   subjected   to   the     expense   and  trouble  in 
taking  off  his  own  quantities.     It  is  only  those  ia 
the  profession  who  can  fully  know  the  care,  dif- 
ficulty, and   labour  that  have  to  be  encountered 
in  taking  off  quantities,  the   practical   knowledge 
required,  and  the  numerous  and   complicated  caU 
culations   that   have   to  be   made  ;  and  of   these 
none    will    deny    th.at   builders    should  have  the 
quantities   furnished   to    them,    particularly   for 
large  and   important   public  works.     The  labour 
and  the   risk   of     mistakes,  miscalculations,  and 
omissions  have  been  in   this  case  increased  seven- 
fold, and  there  is  an  unusual  and  startling  differ- 
ence in  the   amount   of  the    highest  and   lowest 
tenders.     Much  misnpprebension   and   ignorance 
have  been  recently  displayed  on  this  subject,  and 
it  has  been  imagined  that  an  architect,  in  addition 
to  his  arduous  task   of  designing  and   furnishing 
working  drawings   for,  and  superintending  build- 
ings, must  also,  without  extra  charge,  furnish  the 
contractor  with   a   correct   detailed  bill  of  quan- 
tities.    It  cannot  be  too  explicitly  stated,  nor  too 
generally  known,  that  the   professional  m  m  who 
takes  off  the  quantities,  whethe.-  it  bo  the   archi- 
tect himself  or  a  surveyor  mutu.ally  a[ipointed,  ia 
entitled    to    a  commission    of    from    1  to  2  per 
cent,    according   to  the  nature  of   the  building 
to    be    contracted    for.      The    risk    of    making 
serious   omissions  .and   mistakes  in  estimating  is 
greatly  augmented  when  a  i;umber  of  builders  are 
required   to   take  off  their   own  quantities,    and 
many  such  mistikashave  been  made,  placing  both 
the    contractor   and   employer  in  a   very  painful 
po.sition.     No  honoural4e  man  can  wish  to  live  in 
a  house  that  he  has  not  fairly  paid  for,    though  I 
have  listened    with  disgust,  disdain,  and  anger  to 
the  exultation  of   some   who    have  acquired  pro- 
perty in   this   manner.      But  no  member  of  the 
Corporation  of   Liverpool,  either  in  his  individual 
or   corporate  capacity,    would  avail    himself  will- 
ingly   of  advantages  gained  by  such  a  course. 


•  Provisional  protection  has  been  allowed  to  Mr.  Monis 
for  the  application  and  use  of  buoys  aud  Bubmergnd  vessels 
for  supjioitiug  objects  and  erections  in  deep  water. 


An  important  case,  as  affecting  the  political 
status  of  the  componiid  housiholder,  has  been 
deeiJtd  by  the  Court  of  (  ommon  Pleas.  A  Mr. 
Lawson  is  the  owner  of  a  house  in  Queen-street, 
Sunderland,  which  contains  six  rooms,  ard  each 
'n  let  to  a  separate  tenant.  Neither  the  landlord 
nor  any  one  representing  him  resides  on  the 
premises.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  lastyear  Mr.  Lawson  paid  all  rates, 
but  since  then  the  overseers  have  rated  each  oc- 
cupier separately.  The  question  was,  whether 
tliis  was  right,  and  it  depended  upon  the  con- 
stractionof  the  seventh  section  of  tlie  act,  which 
is  in  effect  that  where  any  dwelling-house  or  tene- 
ment shall  bo  wholly  let  out  in  apartments  or 
lodgings,  not  separately  rated,  then  the  owner 
shall  be  rated.  The  court  unanimously  held 
that  the  occupiers  were  not  entitled  to  be 
severally  rated,  and  that  the  rate  should  bo 
made  out  in  the  name  of  the  landlord. 
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LA    BELLE    FRANCE.* 

THIS  is  an  elegant  volume  containing  a 
series   of  pleasant  pen  and  ink  sketches 
(here  and  there  illustrated b_v  the  engraverlof  a 
nuniberof  the  most  celebrated  provincial  towns 
of  France,  byoneof  the  best  known  of  English 
female    essayists.        Madame    Parkes-Belloc 
has   wandered  leisurely   through  Burgundy, 
Brittany,  and  Touraine,  Normandy,  Picardy, 
and  Provence,  halting  on   the  way   to  sketch 
the  famous  old  world  towns,  with  their  grand 
old     cathedrals  and    their    quaint  and  pic- 
turesquestreet  architecture — among  the  rest  we 
have  Bourges,    Meaux,   Rheims,   Guingamp, 
Chartres,  Lens,  and  Abbeville — and  to  narrate 
the  memorable  events  and  romantic  episodes 
interwoven  with  their  histories.     Some  of  the 
scenes  and  spots  described  by  Madame  Parkes- 
Belloc  have  been  described  to  us  before,  but 
there  is  a  freshness  and  brightness  about  her 
pictures  which  cannot  fail  to  make  them  wel- 
come to  English  readers.    "  Composed,"  as  she 
tells  us,  "  from  an  antiquarian  and   poetical 
view  only,  they  aim  at  nothing   but  the  pre- 
serving for  English  readers  some  traces  of  that 
wonderful  beauty  which  is  yearly  vanishing 
like  a  dream."    The  author  has  a  fine  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  the  old  French  archi- 
tecture, and  among  the  best  things   in   her 
book  are  the  sketches  of  Bourges   and  Guin- 
gamp.    The  former  place  is  celebrated  for  its 
cathedral,    and    one   of    the    chief   architec- 
tural features  of  Guingamp  is  its  public  foun- 
tain.     We  have  given  engravings  of  these 
taken   from  the  work,  which,  we  may   add, 
is  as  admirably  illustrated  as  it  is  interestingly 
written. 

THE  CATHEDR.VL  OP    BOUEGES 

Is  one  of  the  four  great  cathedrals  of  France ; 
Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Chartres  are  the  other 
three.  The  present  edifice  is  the  fourth  of  its 
name,  the  fir^t  having  been  built  ad.  250,  in 
the  days  of  Roman  Gaul.  It  was  rebuilt  in  380, 
.and  again  in  the  ninth  century.  Some  frag- 
ments of  this  last  erection  yet  remain,  but 
■the  glorious  church  now  called  St.  Etienne  de 
Bourges  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  occupies  a  picturesque 
situation  high  above  the  ramparts  south  east 
of  the  town.  The  building  has  no  transepts, 
but  a  double  aisle  on  either  side  of  the  nave. 
The  perspective,  says  Madame  Parkes-Belloc, 
flies  away  like  that  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  is  lost  in  a  glimmer  of  painted  glass.  The 
pillars  are  remarkable  for  their  great  height, 
and  they  number,  large  and  small,  nearly  three 
thousand.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
-beautifully  designed  and  richly  carved.  The 
aisles  are  always  dim,  even  at  noon,  so  rich 
is  the  painted  glass,  which  is  considered 
among  the  roost  beautiful  in  the  world.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  eighteen  of  the 
windows  were  sacrificed  because  the  worship- 
pers could  not  see  to  read  their  prayer  books — 
a  remote  consequence,  as  the  author  remarks, 
of  the  invention  of  printing  !  There  is  a  sub- 
terranean church  or  crypt  containing  some 
fine  monuments,  which  were  deposed  from 
>the  upper  church  in  the  troublous  times  of 
1793. 

THE   FOUNTAIN    OF   GUINGAMP 

Stands  in  the  marketplace  of  that  ancient 
■town  of  Brittany.  It  was  erected  in  the  year 
1745,  supplanting  a  similar  structure  which 
had  been  given  to  the  town  about  three  hun- 
dred years  previously,  by  Due  Pierre,  the  hus- 
band of  the  pious  St.  Francois  d'Amboise. 
The  fountain  comprises  three  basins  of  granite, 
the  lowest  being  encircled  by  a  railing  ot 
wrought  iron  ;  the  secnnd  is  upborne  by  four 
seahorses,  and  the  third  by  four  sirens,  and 
ornamented  by  heads  of  angels  and  dolphins. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  her  feet  resting  on  a  crescent,  and 
twenty  jets  of  water  are  made  to  envelope  her 
like  a  veil.  This  interesting  monument  is  the 

*  "  La  Belle  France,"  by  Bessie  Parkes-Belloc,  aathor 
of  "Vignettes,"  tc.    Stiahan  and  Co.    1868. 


LA    BELLE    FRANCE. 
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THE    CATCEDRAl.    OF    BOCUGES. 
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work  of  Yoes  Corlav,  who,  bred  a  carpenter, 
discovered  in  handling  the  tools  that  he  was 
born  an  artist,  and  was  afterwards  known  .is 
the  celebrated  sculptor  of  Chateau  Landron.  Of 


Corlay  and  his  fountain  there  is  a  charming 
storv  told.  It  is  too  long  to  give  here,  but 
the  reader  will  find  it,  with  many  other  good 
thinL's,  in  Madame  Parkes-Belloc'a  book. 
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VENTILATIO'  OF   THEATRES. 

THE  intense  beat  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  fortnight,  says  the  L'-'ncef,  must 
surely  have  caused  managerial  attention  to  be 
directed  to  the  very  bad  quality  and  insufficient 
supply  of  the  air  iu  all  London  theatres.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  in  the  matter  of  ventilation, 
as  of  acoustics,  the  architects  of  the  present  day 
are  either  utterly  carele-s  or  profoundly  ig- 
norant. Five  theatres  have  been  built  or  rebuilt 
in  London  during  the  past  twelve  years,  aT:d  it  is 
evident  from  the  thermal  condition  of  their  in- 
teriors during  the  hours  of  performance  that  very 
little  improvement  has  lately  taken  place  as  to 
theatrical  arrangements  for  ventilation.  It  is  a 
fact  that  "Old  Drury"  is  the  coolest  as  well  as 
the  oldest  metropolitan  theatre  :  but  this  circum- 
stance is  due  to  the  immense  depth  and  width  of 
space  behind  the  curtain,  from  which  currents  of 
air  proceed  that  frequently  render  the  stalls  un- 
tenable by  any  but  cloaked  enthusiasts  of  the 
drama,  and  the  ardour  of  opera-goers  must  be 
somewhat  chilled  by  the  somewhat  violent 
zephyrs  that  play  around  them  on  windy  nights. 
The  evils  that  afflict  playgoers  are  patent  to  ill 
who  can  be  classed  under  that  category  ;  but  it  is 
as  well  to  remind  them  that  those  who  work  be- 
hind the  foot-lights  for  their  amusement  and 
edification  are  even  worse  off  than  the  public. 
Soprano,  first  lady,  tenor,  and  ballet  girl  can  each 
and  all  give  unhappy  experiences  on  this  head  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  many  a  good 
voice  has  been  prematurely  crippled  by  super- 
lative carelessness  as  to  draughts  behind  the 
scenes.  Many  diseases  are  far  more  easily  pre- 
vented than  cured,  and  notably  those  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs.  It  is  a  duty  to  the  public  to 
point  out  that  such  diseases  are  but  too  often  en- 
gendered in  badly  ventilated  places  of  public 
resort ;  and  the  managers  of  theatres  are  bound, 
in  catering  for  the  amusement  of  the  public,  to 
provide  for  that  public  such  accommodation  as 
shall  not  be  antagonistic  to  the  known  laws  of 
sanatory  science. 


POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

THE  fifth  of  the  course  of  lectures  promoted 
in  illustration  of  the  National  Art  Exhibi- 
tion was  delivered  on  Tuesday  in  the  Leeds  Philo- 
sophical Hall,  by  Jlr.  William  Chaffers,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Exhibition  Museum  of  Orna- 
mental Art.  An  interesting  account  was  given 
of  Greek  and  Roman  pottery,  and  of  the  pottery 
produced  in  Erit.iin  and  Germany  and  France 
during  what  were  known  as  the  Saxon  and 
Frankish  periods.  The  decorative  pottery  that 
was  afterwards  introduced  was  very  fully  de- 
scribed, reference  being  of  course  made  to  the 
heroic  patience  manifested  by  Bernard  Palissy  in 
his  efforts  to  produce  enamelled  ware  ;  and  to  the 
extremely  high  prices  that  were  now  paid  for 
some  of  Palissy's  productions,  and  the  numerous 
and  clever  imitations  of  them  that  were  often 
made,  and  frequently  bought  as  the  genuine 
workmanship  of  this  great  master  in  the  plastic 
art.  Previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  he  re- 
marked that  earthenware  produced  in  England 
was  rudely  fashioned  and  devoid  of  ornamenta- 
tion, although  occasionally  covered  with  glaze,  and 
sometimes  cast  in  moulds  that  gave  peculi.ir 
forms.  These  productions  were  both  expensive 
and  badly  burnt,  and  not  very  durable  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  German  t  tone-ware  was 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  as  early  aa  the  si.xteenth 
century  lar^e  quantities  of  it  were  imported  into 
England.  English  pottery  sub.sequeiitly  under- 
went great  improvement,  and  he  thought  that  a 
careful  inspection  of  such  specimens  as  were  pre- 
served would  dispel  any  impression  that  the  art 
in  this  country  had,  previous  to  NVedgwood's  time, 
sunk  to  a  very  low  ebb.  There  were  examples  to 
be  found  of  English  pottery  of  a  date  a  century 
before  Wedgwood's  time  that  wouH  have  done 
credit  to  that  distinguished  artist  liimself.  The 
lecture  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  reference  to 
English  pottery  manufactures  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Leeds  ware  being  specially  mentioned. 


SEWAGE    EXPERIMENT.? 
TOTIENIIAM. 


AT 


ON  Tuesday  afternoon  the  experiments  for  the 
purification  of  sewage  by  means  of  a  par- 
ticularpreparationof  alum.accordingto  Mr.  Lenk's 
process,  were  reeumed  at  the  sewage  works  of  the 


Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  the  presence 
ot  several  members  of  the  board  and  their  en- 
gineer, Mr.  Marshall,  together  with  numerous  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  question.  The  experi- 
ments were  conducted  by  Mr.  Lenk,  of  Dresden, 
the  inventor  of  the  process,  and  Mr.  Lennig,  of 
Upper  Thames  street,  the  patentee  for  this 
country.  A  tank  measuring  about  50ft.  in  length 
by  -iOf  t.  in  breadth,  was  filled  with  26.000  gallons 
of  sewage,  very  black  in  appearance  and  extremely 
offensive  iu  smell.  Forty  six  gallons  of  the  puri- 
fying "  essence  "  were  then  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  hydropult,  and 
afterwards  stirred  in  by  the  aid  of  a  wooden  ap- 
paratus roughly  improvised  for  the  purpose.  The 
fluid  was  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  action  of 
the  essence  was  at  once  apparent,  a  peculiar  agita- 
tion taking  place,  caused  by  the  chemicals  com- 
bining with  theimpuritie^!  and  precipitating  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  In  about  ten  minutes, 
and  at  intervals  afterwards,  bottles  were  plunged 
into  the  deepest  portion  of  the  fluid,  and  on  being 
brought  to  the  surface  and  examined,  the  trans- 
formation was  apparent,  the  fluid  being  perfectly 
transparent,  though  slightly  tinged  with  blue.  In 
half  an  hour  the  whole  body  of  the  sewage  was 
in  a  very  advanced  state  of  purification.  So  far 
,13  could  be  judged  by  the  eye  and  by  the  sense 
of  smell,  the  fluid  was  perfectly  fit  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  river.  The  materials  employed 
in  the  purification  are  different  comMnations  of 
alum,  and  the  cost  is  understood  to  be  very 
triaing. 


THE   DEBTS   OF   THE    METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

A  RETURN  has  been  issued  showing  all 
moneys  owing  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  rates 
of  interest  thereon  ;  the  amoimta  borrowed  since, 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  and 
the  security  given  for  the  same  ;  the  amounts  paid 
off,  with  the  dates  of  payment,  and  the  amounts 
owing  by  the  Board  on  January  1,  1S6S.  The 
total  amount  owing  at  the  formation  of  the  Board 
in  1856  was  £425,3"0,  and  the  amounts  borrowed 
by  the  board  since  that  time  are  for  the  Victoria 
Park  approaches  £42,000,  of  which  £21,000  have 
been  paid  off ;  for  the  Covent  Garden  approach, 
and  Southwark  and  Westminster  communication, 
£400,000,of  which  £100,000  has  been  paid  off; 
for  the  main  drainage  £-1,200,000,  of  which 
£950,000  has  been  paid  off  ;  for  the  Finsbury 
Park £50,000,  of  which  £5,000  has  been  paid; 
for  repayment  of  Rock  Loan  £135,000,  of  which 
£40,500  has  been  repaid ;  for  the  Southwark  Park, 
Whitechapel  improvement,  Holbom  improvement, 
and  main  sewer,  £616,000,  of  which  £IS,533  6s. 
Sd.  has  been  repaid  ;  for  the  Thames  Embankment 
and  Mansion  House-street  £2,480,000,  of  which 
£385,000  has  been  repaid.  The  total  amount 
borrowed  up  to  January  last  was  £8,073,000,  of 
which  £1,520,633  6s.  8d.  has  been  repaid,  leaving 
the  sum  of  £6,552,366  12s.  4d.  still  outstanding. 
The  rates  of  interest  at  which  the  money  has  been 
borrowed  vary  from  3iJ  to  4-J-  per  cent. 


guilbiiig  Intelligence. 


CHUBCHES    AND     OHAFELS. 

Mr.  A.  Sussex  Milbank  has  presented  to  the 
parish  church  of  Barniugham,  York,  a  handsome 
i'.luminated  corona  with  four  lamps,  enriched -with 
ruby  and  crystal  settings.  It  bears  the  inscription 
in  mediteval  characters,  "  Given  by  Susse-'i  Mil- 
bank,  186S."  There  accompany  it  two  lamps  for 
the  reading  desk  of  corresponding  pattern.  The 
whole  are  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hart 
and  Son,  London.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  only  other  chandelier  in  the  church  was  given 
by  an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Milbank  130  years  ago. 

Christ  Church,  Camberwell,  has  been  conse- 
crated and  opened  for  Divine  service.  The  style 
of  the  church  is  based  upon  the  Early  French 
Gothic,  having  a  very  commanding  tower  and 
spire,  rising  to  the  height  of  140ft.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  1,200  persons.  The  church 
has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  about  £6,000.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers.  The 
carving  throughout  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Sansom  :  the  ornamental  ironwork,  from  archi- 
tects' own  designs,  by  Messrs.  Hart  and  Son 
Marble  work  was  executed  I  y  W.  H.  Burke  and 
Co.    The  architect  was  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling. 


Sedgeberrow  parish  church  has  undergone  ex  * 
tensive  works  of  restoration.  The  church  con' 
sists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  an  octagonal  tower 
with  spire,  total  height,  104ft.  About  two-thirds 
of  this  spire  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  exterior 
walls  have  been  rebuilt  from  the  window  heads 
upward.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  about; 
£2,000.  Mr.  W.  Butterfield  was  the  architect 
employed. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel  at 
Broughton,  near  Kettering,  was  laid  on  the  24th 
ult.  The  chapel  is  to  be  built  in  the  modem 
style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Charles  Dawkins,  of 
Broughton,  is  the  contractor,  and  Messrs.  E. 
Habershon,  Brock,  and  Welch,  of  London,  are  the 
architects. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  All  Saints, 
Barton-on-Irwell,  was  consecrated  on  the  18th 
ult.  by  Dr.  Manning.  The  plan  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  aisles.  The  total  internal  length  is 
1-lOft.,  and  the  width  34ft,,  the  nave  and 
chancel  being  20ft.  wide.  Accommodation  ia 
provided  for  550  persons.  Externally  the  building 
is  finished  with  Yorkshire  pierpoints  and  Stour- 
ton  freestone  dressings.  A  large  presbytery  ad- 
joins the  church.  The  total  cost  of  the  works 
was  £20,000.  Mr.  E.  Well y  Pugin  was  the  ar- 
chitect and  Mr.  Glaister,  of  Liverpool,  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  report  of  the  Leicester  County  Town 
Church  Building  Society  was  read  at  their  annual 
meeting  iu  that  town  on  the  26th  ult.  Since  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  society  the  following 
grants  have  been  paid,  the  usual  certificate  of  the 
completion  of  the  works  in  each  case  having  been 
produced  to  the  Central  Committee,  viz-,  Ashby 
Parva,  £20;  Illston-on  the-Hill,  £20  ;  Glooston, 
t'30  ;  St.  Matthew's,  Leicester,  £250  ;  Arnesby, 
£50;  total,  £370.  The  balance  in  the  treasurer's 
hands  now  due  to  the  society  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  £32  Ss.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £200- 
in  Exchequer  bills. 

BVILDI.VGS. 

New  national  schools  have  been  erected  at 
Prittlewell,  near  Chelmsford.  The  cost  of  the 
building,  including  residence  for  master  and 
mistress,  was  £1,500.  Messrs.  Wenhamand  Blake, 
of  Westminster,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
Carter,  of  Rochford,  the  builder. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice, — Cases   for  binding   the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  Our  Readers.— Wa  shall  feel  oblijod  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  wiU  favour  us  with  brief  uotes  of  workB  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bnsi- 
nesa  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVE."*T  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Thursday. 

Notice.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
ments for  •'  SITUATIO.S'S  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONE 
SHLLLLNG  for  the  flr-st  Tweuti-four  Words. 


Received.— L  S.  a— L  T-C.  P.  R— E.  H— M.  and 
Co.— I.  S.  G.— I.  F.— C.  C,  Paris,  declined  with  thanks. 
— E.  W.  G.— L  P.  S.  -  1.  M,  S.— A.  S.-S.  H.— I.  G,— Jl. 
II.  and  Co.— 1.  F.  U.-I.  C.-H.  .ind  Co.-F.  F.  M.— 
I.  L.  n.— R.  D.  and  Co-— G.  I.— VV.  V.-W,  W.  audBroB. 
— C.  B.— H.  B.  P. 

W.  H.  T.  (Ip-swich.)  Mr.  Tali's  address  is  Fal8laff-.Tar*, 
Kent-stroet,  Southwark.  By  an  oversight  the  address  was 
not  appended  to  Mr.  Tail's  large  advertisement  last  week. 
The  pamphlet  OQ  concrete  building,  by  Tail's  apparatus, 
can  be  had  by  enclosing  twelve  postage  stamps  to  the  above 
address. 

Andrew  Scott. — We  do  not  know  the  address  of 
"  Miller,"  who  seut  Intercommunication  question  8^1. 

C.  C. — Of  course  you  can.  The  curvature  of  an  arcH 
may  very  vary  considerably.  When  the  arch  is  low  the 
circle  It  belongs  to  becomes  very  large,  and  the^strength 
of  arches  varies  greatly  with  their-  form  ;  they  may  either  be 
segments  of  a  circle,  a  parabola,  au ellipse,  au  hyperbola,  or 
a  catcnarv. 


farespoiibence. 


THE  SIDES  OP  WESTMINSTER  HALL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BnnDraa  News. 
Sir., — An  adage  says  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  tbing — a  good  side  and  a  bad,  a  right  side 
and  a  wrutg;  a  one-sided  thing  is,  in  fact,  anoma- 
lous and  repjgoar.t.  Some  things  have  many 
sidep,  but  tl  e-ie  remaiks  concern  exclusively  tha 
two  grand  lateral  rargcs  of  Westminster  Hall. 
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The  western  may  bo  called  the  statutory  side, 
because  lined  by  courts  where  the  statutes  are 
expounded  and  enforced.  The  eastern  may  with 
equal  reason  be  termed  the  statuary  side,  fceoanse 
lined  by  statues  of  kings.  These  latter  being 
on  their  trial  a  word  inay  be  said  in  arrest  ol 
judgment  if  the  verdict  has  not  been  already  re- 
corded. As  oijects  composed  ot  stituo  and 
pedestal  they  v.ant  importance,  but  the  want 
relates  to  elevation  only.  In  the  studio,  pro- 
bably, the  figures  would  appear  sutEciently 
raised  for  convenient  contemplation,  and  a  proper 
relation  of  tiguro  and  pedestal  may  bo  s.iid  to 
exist,  but  for  the  situation  in  which  they  now 
stand  each  mass  require;*  an  addition  of  four  or 
five  feet,  and  that  a  Idition  might  be  given  to  the 
pedestal  alone.  Not,  indeed,  to  the  present  omi- 
nenily  vulgar  objects  of  the  kind,  but  to  properly 
devised  supporlc,  charged,  it  may  be,  with  "  pre- 
della  "  illustrations,  armorials,  or  legends  of  the 
kings  portrayed.  The  further  question  of  con- 
gruity  may  be  safely  waived  when  the  artistio 
Becefsities  are  fulfilled,  since  these  figures  are 
not  in  the  nature  of  structural  accessories, 
and  are,  therefore,  free  from  the  rules  in  such 
oases.  Any  attempt  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  building  would  be  absur^^,  but  their  introduc- 
tion as  detached  works  may  be  appropriate  and 
desirable.  Progression  in  style  is  as  inevitable 
as  it  is  welcome,  and,  therefore,  while  fully  re- 
cognising the  imperative  nature  of  synchronism 
in  the  constituent  parts  of  an  edifice  we  are  dis- 
posed, so  far  as  i-egards  merely  advenlitions  orna- 
ments, to  insist  rather  upon  fitness  of  subject, 
sustained  proportion,  and  artistic  value. — I  am, 
ic,  T.  M. 

DETACHED  LABOUKERS'  COTTAGES. 

SiK, — In  your  last  number  you  published  a 
plan  of  a  labourers'  cottage,  designed  by  Mr.  .1. 
T.  Smith,  ol  E  aling.  You  state  that  "  the  Central 
Cottage  Improvement  Society,  in  1S66,  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  plan  ol  a  cottage,  consisting 
of  good  living  room,  scullery,  pantry,  Ac,  and 
three  bedrooms,  which  could  bo  erecteil  for 
£105,"  and  that  "the  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Smith."  Youthen  say,  "we  give  this  week 
illustrations  of  front  and  back  elevations,  sec- 
tion, ground,  and  chamber  plans,  as  submitted 
by  Mr.  Smith."  These  statements  are  inaccu- 
rate, ns  Mr.  Smith  did  not  win  the  prize,  and 
the  plan  you  published  is  not  "as  submiued  by 
Mr.  Smith  "  lor  competition  in  ISCG.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Smith's  plan  was  selected  for  the  hrst 
prize  conditionally,  the  condition  being  that  it 
could  be  erected  for  the  money  stated,  viz.,  ,€105. 
The  council  found  that  that  could  not  be  done, 
and  the  condition  not  being  complied  with  the 
prize  has  been  withheld.  It  was  also  found  that 
by  Mr.  ^^mith'8  plan  the  staircase  was  so  badly 
orranged  with  respect  to  headway  as  to  destroy 
the  usefulness  of  the  third  bedroom,  which  defect 
was  concealed  in  the  plan  by  the  introduction 
ot  a  bed.  In  the  plan  you  have  now  published, 
that  defect,  no  doubt,  has  been  to  some  extent 
rectified,  but  the  plan  is  not  "  as  submitted  by 
Mr.  Smith"  in  the  competition  of  1S6G. — Signed 
on  behalf  of  the  coancii, 

J.  i\  FORTESCUE,  Chairman. 

Central    Cottage     Improvement     Society, 
37,  Arundel-strcet,  Strand,  July  8,  ISGS. 

[Wo  inserted  the  plan  as  sent  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  a  good  plan  it  is  for  a  £105  detached  cottage. 
We  were  given  to  understand  there  was  some 
dispute  between  Mr.  Smith  and  the  committee, 
into  tbo  merits  of  which  we  cannot  enter.] 


[916.]  — STilNlNG  WOOD. —  I  want  to  stain  deal  a 
mahogany  colour.  Can  nny  reader  give  mo  a  recipe  for  this 
purpose  at  onca  cheap  nud  effective.— X.  P.,  Pen-y-Golli, 
North  Wales.  

[517.)-PASTEMIM3  ZINC  ROOI'IN-0.— I  am  ahout  to 
use  zinc  as  a  roofing  for  a  huil.litig,  I  :im  informed  there 
:iro  two  or  thl-eo  wnya  of  fistening  the  zinc.  1  shoillt) 
like  to  know  sometliiDg  of  the  different  pious  adopted. — 
Inespkut.  

[OlS.l— FLUSHING  HOUSE  DRAINS.— Can  any  of 
your  corrcaiKmdoiits  inform  mo  ,13  to  the  best  means  of 
Hushing  house  dr:iins.  I  lind  during  tlusdry  season  a  very 
nlVeusivo  smell  arising  from  my  drain,  no  doubt  caused  by 
tlie  diminished  iiu,antity  of  water  running  down  it.  Is 
llicro  .any  cliea\)  and  elliciont  method  of  storing  up  the 
wat4.'r  and  lotting  it  off  at  iuterv.ala.  I  have  heard  of  some 
self  acting  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  Where  is  it  used, 
and  with  what  success  ?  All  practical  men  will  imdei*stand 
t  hat  a  gallon  of  water  thrown  down  a  draia  in  the  way  that  a 
iuicket  would  deliver  it  is  worth  twenty  gallons  constantly 
Mowing  in  driblets.  I  am  8,atislied  that  occasionally  Hush- 
ing a  drain  is  of  great  advantage  at  jdl  times.  And  that 
all  houses  should  be  provide<l  with  tlio  means  of  domg  it ; 
therefore  the  uuport.anco  of  my  inquiry, — Tim. 


^ntertommiinication. 


QUESTIONS. 

[913.]— IRON'  SEMICIRCULAR  ROOF. —Will  you 
please  allow  mo  to  ask  your  correspondent  "  Calculator" 
how  ho  would  got  out  the  proper  sectional  area  of  tho 
tlaugesand  webuf  a  semicircular  roof  of  70ft.  span,  «ither 
of  the  lattice  or  pUto  girder  form  ?  Also  whac  depth  of 
girder  ho  considers  right  for  such  a  span  7  Would  hu  re- 
uommend  a  plate  to  be  strouger  than  a  lattico  girdcf  of  this 
arched  form.— An  KMiisEERrf  Pcpil. 


[019.1-PAINTIN'G  WOODWORK  WniTE.— I  shall  be 
obliged  if  nny  of  your  roatloi-s  cau  luforni  me  tlio  proper 
\\:xy  to  paint  new  woodwork  white,  and  to  v.irniah  same 
after  painting  for  inside  work,  fo  that  it  will  keep  its 
colour;  and  tho  niatoriab  used.—Ir.NouAMp?. 


t914.] -ETCHING  GROUND.  — Far  from  satisfied  with 
the  etching  ground  sold  by  artists'  colourmou,  I  want  a 
recipe  to  make  my  own  by.  '  Will  some  reader  oblige  ?— An 

AUATEUR.  

[915.]— DRY  ROT.— Some  of  the  floors  and  skirting  of 
my  hoiise  are  falling  a  prey  t-J  the  dry  rot.  I  have  made 
<iLr  openings  under  the  floors,  but  have  experieDced  no  l>ene- 
fit.  I  wish  some  one  would  suggest  a  remedy.  Possibly  it 
was  inherent  in  the  timber.  If  so,  how  can  such  potential 
frailty  be  detected.— Paterfamilias. 


[920.]-RUBBIN'G  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES.- In 
rubbing  monumental  brasses  I  am  sometimes  unable  to 
prevent  the  heel  ball  goiug  over  the  margin  of  ttio  bra^ 
and  taking  an  impression  o[  the  stone,  and  this  iujuros  the 
ahaq)  outline  that  the  rubbing  would  otherwise  have. 
t-'an  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  how  best  to  remove 
tho  superfluous  heel  ball  from  the  rubbings? — A.  L. 


REPLIES. 


[S90,]-SEMICIRCULAR  IRON  ROOFS. -I  think "C.il 
culator  "  is  wrong  as  to  the  form  of  tlteso  roofa ;  instead  of 
tho  intrados  juid  extradoa  being 
parallel,  they  ought  to  be  more 
an  per  sketch  ;  or,  as  your  readers 
will  know  better  perhaps,  if  I 
say  like  the  Kensington  and 
King's  Cross  stations  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Railway,  whicli  ap- 
peared to  rae  when  I  saw  them 
as  being  of  the  dimensions  1 
have  written  on  the  sketch.  I 
IN  WALL  have  no  doubt  that  "Calculator" 
could  give  "Young  Engineer" 
an  example  of  his  working  one  of 
these  arches  out,  judging  from  tho  way  he  staits  ;  but  I 
always  thought  it  a  diliicult  pvobiem.  and  gave  it  up  years 
ago,  being  no  mathematician.  I  think  "Young  Engi- 
neer" could  work  out  a  laminated  wood  rib  and  render  it 
fireproof  by  the  method  you  described  of  Sir  W.  Burnett's 
iuyour  paper  some  time  ago  on  the  preservation  of  timber. 
The  new  Midland  station  in  the  Eiiston-road,  London,  has 
its  slate  boarding  preserved  so  by  this  process,  to  render 
it  incombustible.  I  consider  your  "  Intorcommunicatiou  " 
column  as  good  as  belonging  to  a  discussion  society.— J. 
Richardson-,  Lincoln. 


[S91.]-WIDENING  AND  DEEPENING  A  STREAM. 
"  Miller"  should  make  hia  cross  section,  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram.    The  total  breadth  of  tho  stream  at  top  from 


bank  to  bank  will  bo  equal  to  the  breadth  of  thebottom,  plus 
twice  the  ratioof  the  slopes  multiplied  by  the  height,  equal 
to  11  +  (4  X  5.5),  equal  to  :i3ft.  The  slopes  may  be  made 
watertight  by  puddling,  or  amcreting,  or  asphalting.  If 
go<^Hl  puddle  cau  be  had  at  hand,  it  will  be  the  cheapest  way 
of  doing  the  job  ;  but  it  must  bo  well  done  or  tho  banks 
will  leak.— Contractor. 


[S92.]  — GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  ENGLAND.— 
Write  to  Stanford,  of  No.  5,  Charing  Cross,  where  you  will 
obtain  all  information  respecting  the  published  plana  ol  the 
Ordnance  survey  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. — P. 


[S93.]— SPIRIT  LEVEL.— Ishould  advise  "A  Beginner" 
to  i)urchase  a  Gravatt's  dumpy  level  either  at  Elliott's, 
Charing  Cross,  or  at  Troughfon's  in  Fleet-street.  The 
Y  level  is  cumbei-some  and  heavy,  and  although  its  adjuHt- 
raents  are  made  with  greater  facility  than  the  other  two, 
vet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  aUo  nioro  easily  deranged. 
A  dumpy  level  once  put  in  thorough  and  sonud  a'ijustinunt 
will  remain  bo  for  Tears,  unless  subjected  to  wauton  bad 
usage  or  gross  carelesjiuesa,  from  Ijoth  of  which  «)ntingen- 
cies  tho  owner  ought  to  be  able  to  secure  it.  Where  very 
minute  accuracy  is  required,  the  Y  level  is  to  be  preferred 
for  levelling ;  but  for  general  practice  the  dumpy  po.«*ii.'s3e3 
advantages  well  known  to  eve  y  professional  man.  Tro-igh- 
ton'sinstnmicnt  is  one  in  which  the  bubble  tube  has  no 
separate  atljustment  of  its  oxvn,  but  is  made  by  construction 
parallel  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope.  It  ia  rarely 
used  now.  -  Sukve^'or'.s  Clerk. 


[8M.]— BREAKING  WEIGHT  OF  BOX  G.RDERS — 

The  general  formula  for  solving  the  question  asked  by 
your  correspondent  "  J.  J."  is  that  deducedfrom  the  elabo- 
rate series  of  experiments  made  during  and  previous  to  the 
construction  of  the  Meuai  Bridge,  and  is  as  follows  ;— Ivct 
W  0[)ual  the  breaking  weight  of  a  girder  applied  at  the 
centre ;  A  the  sectional  area  or  number  of  square  inches 


Solving,  we  find 


in  the  top  flange ;  D  the  depth  in  feet ;  L  the  span  in  feet ; 
and  C  a  constant :  then  W  =  AX_D_>c_C.    .j,,^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

L 
the  constint  C  depends  upon  the  description  of  the  girder, 
and  in  tho  case  i-eferred  to  may  be  taken  e.|Ual  to  SO.  To 
oolve  the  pn^bleni  put  forwanl  by  "J.  J.,"  we  have,  sup- 
posing two  i{in.  riveti  to  l>e  in  tho  snme  lino  of  p1at«t 
A  =  (22.5in.  X  £in.  -f  (IS  5in.  x  Jin.)  =  23.31  8<iuaro 
inche.H,  and  putting  for  D  aud  L  their  respective  values  the 
ciilculation  stands  W  =  -''-^^VX  ^_X  ^0 

the  breaking  weight  of  the  girder  at  tho  centre  to  be  124 
tons;  and,  as  a  girder  will  always  bear  twice  the  weight 
unifonuly  ilistribuled  over  it  thai  it  will  at  tho  centre,  tho 
one  in  question  will  ropiiro  'J-IS  tons  to  break  it  down.  I 
trust  this  will  afford  satisfaction  to  "  J.  J." — L.  R.  D. 

tS9S.]-WELL  DIGGING.—"  A.  R.  C."  thinks  he  wm 
not  suthciently  explicit  about  the  require*!  information  for 
thoabove.  Itshould  have  been,  "  What  is  thepriceoflabour 
only  for  ditiging  and  steiidng  a  well  30ft.  deep,  4ft. 
diameter  "  "  W.  W."  stated  luft.  diameter  and  30ft.  deep. 
The  price  Iio  stated  would  be  much  too  high  for  labour  and 
materials,  viz.,  Ss.  Cd.  x^i^rfoot. 

rS99.1-QUERIES,— With  your  permission,  I  will  answer 
a  couple  of  thy  queries  a-*kod  in  your  ctilumus  of  June  20, 
by  "T.  L.  P.*  Timber,  strictly  speaking,  commences  from 
the  h:ilf  balk  ;  and  wiieu  sawu  into  thinner  lengths  is  de- 
nominated battens,  when  from  Oiiu.  to  Tin.  in  breadth; 
deals  when  l>in.,  and  planks  when  llin.  in  breadth.  The 
leal  ri.'ason  why  tho  majority  of  pipes  Je.ik  at  tho  joints  is, 
that  they  aro  not  properly  bedded,  as  the  least  settlemeut 
is  sufticieiit  to  cause  tlio  joints  to  draw.  To  prevent  leak- 
age, the  joints  should  be  well  secured  with  clay,  and  plugged 
up  tightly  by  men  a<-cust*)med  to  the  work,  ami  tlicio  will 
be  no  necessity  for  the  employmentof  either  tar  or  asphalte. 
— Pn'Ei.AVKi:. 

1899.] — Aaphaltewill  make  a  watertight  joint  to  eartheu- 
waie  pipes,  ghucd  or  not.  The  ends  to  be  united  should 
bo  made  hot,  to  encourage  the  a-'phalte  to  flow.  The  labour 
upon  this  kind  of  wtjrk  would  be  great,  and  seems  u*  tell 
against  tho  appliwiLion  of  such  a  material.  Why  not  try 
good  Portland  cement  to  make  joints?  It  would  not  be  iw 
goorl  as  asphalto,  yet  might  auawer '*T.  L.  P.'s"  puriiose. 
— W. 


[900.]— BOLTED  GIRDER.— In  reply  to  your  correspou- 
dent  "  F."  who  almost  drowns  hie  questions  in  a  "sea of 
words,"  I  should  say  that  two  pieces  of  timber  12iu.  by 
Ah\n.  bolted  together  at  every  4ft.  or  5ft.  with  Jin.  screw 
bolts,  would  bo  strougerth.au  one  piece  12iu.  by  9iu.  ;  aud 
by  having  the  grain  of  the  pieces  bolted  running  in  oppo- 
site directions,  strength  would,  I  think,  be  gained.  I 
would  also  add,  tliat  "setting  aside  prejudice  and  precon- 
ceived notions  and  ideas"  would  not,  in  my  ojiiniou,  in  anj' 
way  effect  the  strength  of  a  ginlor.  -  Ptn-ER. 


[903.]— ''Inquirer" 


[903.]— CONTENTS  OF  CISTERNS.  —  Assuming  the 
sizL-s  given  to  be  the  size  of  cistern  inside,  it  will  contain 
119  gallons  of  water  when  full.  Common  lule,  cubic  feet, 
X  01  =  gallons.— R.  P.,  Edin. 

has  omitted  to  give  one  dimension  of 
his  cistern,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  correct  calculation  of  ita 
contents,  and  that  is  the  length 
of  the  diiigonal  A  C.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  angle  ABC 
"  is  a  right  angle,  this  diagonal 
will,  of  course,  bo  2ft,  Ciu.  On 
this  supposition,  the  quantity  of 
water  which  the  cistern  is  capable 
of  holding  will  be  149.57  gallons;  a  gallon  of  water  being 
assumed  to  contain  277.274  cubic  i'jches.— R.  L.  B. 

[903.]—"  inquirer"  has  not  plotted  his  cistoni  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  measurements  ;  consequently,  it  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  work  out  the  exact  area  for 
cubical  contonta.  Calculating  :\3  near  as  practicable  under 
the  adverse  circumstances,  iV  would  coutaiu  about  125 
gallons.— F. 

[903  ]-The  cistern  would  hold,  reckoning  one  cubic  foot 
equal  to6.25  gallons  (which  1  believe  to  bo  correct),  126.6625 
gallons. — li.  V. 

[907]— DOOR  JAMBS. —  If  P  on  his  plan  is  pitch 
pine,  E  should  ?l3o  be  of  the  same  material,  as  the  doore 
on  the  opposite  side  of  passage  havo  no  connection.— W. 
llrMPimi.s.  ., ,     ,  ...  A   1 

[907  1— "Clerk  of  Works'*  cannot  possibly  havo  stated 
his  case  correctly.  E  and  B  on  sketch  are  not  doorways 
into  D  evidently  ;  neither  does  one  open  into  tho  hall,  as 
he  states.  However,  taking  his  ovideul  meaning  from  the 
letter-press,  I  should  say  tho  jambs  in  question  should  be 
of  the  superior  class  of  work.  — F. 

[919.]— ASPHALTE  AND  GRAVEL.  —  AH  work  in 
asphalto  must  be  executed  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Form 
one  composed  of  clean  gravel  and  li.is  lime,  and  bring  the 
surface  level  aud  fair.  Should  the  barn  floor  be  for  thrash- 
ing upon  or  liauling  over.  lin.  or  Ijin.  of  a-spbalt^  should 
be  laid  down.  Where  used  f<.r  tho  storage  of  grain  only, 
ain  or  i'ux  in  thickness  would  Iw  all  suificient.  All  the 
Iloo'rsof  the  barns  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford-s  estate  at 
Wnbum  were  laid  Jin.  in  thickness  upon  concrete. 
Chiridgo's  asphalto  of  Soyssel,  from  the  comjiany  at  btan- 
gate,  was  the  material  employed.— W. 


WAGES  MOVESTENT. 
A  MKPTlvr.  of  the  operative  masons  in  tho  Halifax  dia 
trict  has  been  held  on  tho  question  of  wages.  The  men 
havo  given  notice  of  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week.  The 
nnisters  ©O'er  7d.  per  hour  on  the  bO\  hours  a  week,  brmging 
the  wages  up  to  £1  9s.  SJd.  a  week,  the  present  wages 
being  2S9.  The  men  are  opp«Jsed  to  the  hour  system,  and 
have  decided  not  to  accept  it  Tho  notice  of  the  men 
tenninates  on  the  22nd  inst.,  before  which  date  another 
meeting  will  be  held. 

The  whole  of  the  plasterers  in  Barnaley  struck  work  on 
Mond.iy  last,  for  an  advance  of  2s.  jior  week  on  tho  pre- 
sent wages  and  a  reduction  in  thoa^vorking  hours.  lh« 
men  have  now  26.4.  per  week,  and  they  iwk  for  283.  and  to 
begin  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  during  five  days  in 
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the  week,  and  give  over  at  half-past  five  ;  and  on  Saturday 
to  be  at  th«  pay  offices  by  four  o'clock.  It  is  said  that  the 
masters  do  notso  much  object  to  the  advance  of  wages,  but 
will  not  concede  to  the  reduction  of  liouri  asked  for. 

It  is  stated  that  the  master  builders  of  Birmingham  have 
now  a  sufficient  number  of  non-society  men  to  carry  on  all 
their  works.  The  matters  in  dispute  with  the  Union  men 
were  the  worked  stone  question,  piece-work,  and  sub-con- 
tracting. On  these,  and  all  other  questions,  the  non 
society  men  accept  the  masters'  rules.  They  have  been 
engaged  for  twelve  months  certain. 

The  strike  with  the  bricklayers  at  WaUall  is  at  an  end. 
They  ha*e  commenced  work  according  to  the  term.s 
offered  tbem  by  the  employers,  that  i=,  no  interference 
with  regard  to  society  or  non-suciety  men.  Hours  of 
labour  to  commence  at  seven  o'clock  on  Slonday  mornings, 
and  to  one  o'clock  on  Saturdays  ;  sixpence  per  hour  for  the 
summer  months,  and  sixpence- halfpenny  the  winter 
months,  for  ekilled  workmen.  Six  weeks  before  Christ- 
mas and  six  weeks  after  to  be  the  winter  portion. 


STAINED    GLA33. 

A  STAINED  ghiss  Window  has  just  been  placed  iu  Trinidon 
Colliery  Church,  Durliam.  The  subject  ia  Jesus  blessing 
little  children.  Slessrs.  Cox  and  Son,  of  London,  Were  the 
artists. 

A  stained  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  the  south  side 
of  the  parish  church  of  Kimbolton.  The  su  jects  are  the 
Resurrection  and  the  appearance  of  the  an^el  at  the  tomb, 
Messrs.  Avey  and  Sons,  of  London,  were  the  artists. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

An  order  to  wind  up  the  Victoria  Land  and  Building 
Society,  Birmingham,  has  been  made  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, as  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  out  any  scheme  for 
realisation  without  the  sanction  of  tlie  Court.  The  com- 
mittee of  investigation  are  actively  engaged  in  preparing  a 
report,  which  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  and  it  will  then 
depend  upon  the  decision  of  meetings  of  the  sliareholders 
and  creditors  of  the  society  whether  the  winding  up  is  to  go 
on.  or  whether  some  scheme  can  be  arranged  for  an  easier 
settlement. 

The  directors  of  the  Sovereign  Permanent  Building  and 
Investment  Society  have  declared  an  interim  dividend  for 
the  society's  first  half  year,  ending  June  30,  on  all  paid  up 
shares,  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

On  the  sixty-third  quarterly  meeting  of  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  members  of  the  Conservative  Land  Society 
held  on  Tuefulay,  the  7th  inst..  Viscount  Rauelagh  in  the 
chair,  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  stated  tliat  up 
to  midsummer  the  £50  shares  issued  were  30,047,  represent 
ing  a  subscribed  capital  of  £l,5O'2,350.  The  quarterly 
receipts  were  £49.697  6s.  4d.,  and  the  grand  totals  to  mid- 
Bununer,  £1,255,517  iTa.  Id.  The  total  witlulrawals  had 
been  £321.53:i  l-'s.  Sd.  Tiie  sale  of  land  amounted  to 
£636,276  173.,  and  the  reserve  fund  to  £12,103  53  2d.  The 
first  portion  of  the  Claphani  Junction  estato  has  been 
entirely  sold,  and  a  Large  quantity  of  the  second  allotment 
had  been  also  disposed  of.  The  bo^rd  would  ofl'er  before 
the  closeof  the  financial  yearat  Jilichaolmas  the  Holloway 
estate,  the  Waterslade  estate,  Red  Hill,  and  tlie  Northamp- 
ton estate.  The  report  concluded  by  aunoun  ing  that  the 
advance  department  would  be  the  main,  business  of  tlie 
society  aftei  Michaelmas,  the  land  operations  being  carried 
on  by  the  United  Land  Company  (Limited),  but  both 
associations  would  woik  on  the  co-operative  principle. 
Among  the  directors  and  members  present  were.  Viscount 
Ranelagh,  Colonel  B.  Knox,  ij,  P. ,  Hon.  Robert  Bourko, 
Hon  and  Rev.  W.  Talbot.  Colonel  Meyrick,  H.  W.  Currie, 
Esq.,  J.  Goodson.  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  K.  Holmes,  Esq.,  C.  E. 
Newcome,  Esu.,  Henry  Pownal,  Esq.,  J.P.,  N.  Wiustanley, 
Esq.,  Captain  Strode,  Messrs.  Sangster,  Farquharson, 
Stewaidson.  Batchelor,  Poole,  Turner,  &c. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the  Salford  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  (Limited),  held  iu  the 
Townhall,  Salford,  on  Monday,  the  memorandum  and 
articles  of  association  were  finally  a(hi}>ted,  and  ordered  to 
be  wgned  and  registered  ;  and  the  Mayor  (H.  D.  Pociiin, 
Esq.)  and  Messrs.  Oliver  Heywood,  Henry  R.  Greg,  Charles 
E.  Cawley,  and  Thomas  Uavies  were  appointed  directors, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Tilzey,  the  secretary  of  the  Company. 
Several  sites,  npon  which  to  erect  cottages,  were  brought 
under  coueiHeration  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Conii)any 
will  at  once  begin  to  cany  out  the  object  for  which  it  has 
been  formed. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Peto,  Betts,  and  Cua^pton's  Bankruptcy. — 
On  Monday  Sir  Mortou  Peto  and  Messrs.  Botts 
and  CramptoD,  whose  biinkruptcy  took  place 
aboat  twelve  months  ago,  appeared  before  Mr. 
Commissioner  Wiuslow,  passed  their  e.xamina- 
tions  unopposed,  and  received  immediate  orders 
of  discharge.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
it  was  stated  that,  although  the  London,  Chat. 
liftm,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  suspended 
the  piosecutioii  of  their  claim  of  £6,(100,000, 
they  did  not  abandon  their  right  to  prove  for 
that  amount.  The  Commissioner,  in  granting 
the  orders  of  discharge,  expressed  no  opinion 
on  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  railway 
comp.^ny  and  the  bankrupts.  The  only  observa- 
tion he  would  make  was  that,  although  many 
long  investigations  had  taken  place,  the  bank- 
rupts had  had  no  opportunity  of  stating  their 
version  of  the  case  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  MErKopoLiTAN  Board  or  Wouks  v.  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company. — During  the 
exoavubion  lor  the  dot'endauis'  railway  near 
the  Farringdon  station,   the  Fleet  sewer  gave 


way  and  flooded  the  works.  The  qufStion  now 
raised  for  the  court  was  whether  the  plaintirf^ 
were  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  defend- 
ants for  the  damage  done  to  the  sewer.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  gave  the  judgment  of  him- 
self and  Mr.  Justice  Byleg.  The  wall  erected  by 
the  defendants  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
support  the  adjoining  soil,  but  not  to  support  the 
sewer  in  the  soil.  It  was  not  contended  that  the 
board  had  acquired  any  right  of  support  from 
the  adjoining  land  by  length  of  user,  because  the 
eewer  had  been  constructed  within  twenty  years, 
but  it  was  contended  that  such  right  to  support 
wag  necessary  for  tlie  works  of  tiie  board,  and 
that  the  right  was  to  be  implied  from  certain 
clauses  in  their  Act  of  Parliament.  It,  how. 
ever,  could  hardly  be  .said  that  it  was  absolntely 
necessary  that  the  board  should  have  the  right, 
because  their  Act  gave  them  power  to  purchase 
any  necessary  rights  in  adjoining  land  ;  and  if 
their  right  were  to  prevail,  it  would  impose  a 
very  serious  burden  upon  the  owners  of  land 
adjoining  to  their  works,  who  would  not  even  be 
able  to  excavate  for  building  purposes  without 
incurring  very  serious  responsibility.  They 
were  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  valid  ground  upon 
which  the  board  could  maintain  an  action  of  this 
sort  ;  they  did  not  think  that  any  snch  right 
existed  ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  judgment 
for  the  defendants. — Mr.  Justice  Smith  differed 
in  opinion,  he  thinking  that  it  was  implied  from 
the  Act  that  gave  power  to  construct  the  sewer 
that  the  board  was  entitled  to  support  for  that 
sewer  from  adjoining  land.  In  his  opinion, 
therefore,  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  recover. 
— Judgment  for  the  defendants. 

A  Paving  Question. — On  Tuesday,  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Police-court,  Mr.  Henry  Hill  was 
summoned  by  the  Local  Hoard  for  the  district 
of  South  Hornsey  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  pay  the  apportioned  amount  of  the  expense 
payable  by  him  as  owner  of  the  hous-',  14, 
Warwick-road,  South  Hornsey,  as  settled  by  the 
surveyor  of  the  Local  Boird,  for  levellincr,  kerb- 
ing,  and  channelling,  and  making  good  the  said 
road. — The  del'enda  it  denied  his  liability. — Mr. 
Cooke,  in  delivering  juiigment,  said  :  A  notice 
to  dispute  was  given,  audit  then  became  the 
duty  of  the  Local  Board  to  proceed  by  arbitra- 
tion nndar  the  123i'd  clause,  11th  and  12th  Vic, 
chap.  63,  the  amount  being  above  £20,  and  the 
justices  not  having  in  such  case  jurisdiction 
until  the  arbitrator  had  determined  the  amount 
due;  under  the  123rd  clause  the  amount  could 
not  be  said  to  be  disputed  and  due,  and  until 
that  wag  ascertained,  the  six  months'  limitation 
did  not  begin  to  run.  A  document  was  produced 
before  him  by  which  the  defendant  agreed  to 
the  amounts  dne  from  him,  subject  to  liis  liibili- 
ties  upon  cLher  points,  and  he  thought  the  efF;!Ct 
of  that  document  virtually  was  to  withdraw  his 
notice  to  dispute  as  to  the  amount  claimed  and 
the  necessity  for  arbitration.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, from  the  date  of  that  document  tlie  amount 
became  definite  and  certain,  and  from  that  time 
the  limitation  of  .six  months  Vi-ould  begin  to  run 
within  which  tlio  board  must  take  proceedings.  It 
followed,  therefore,  upon  both  points,  tluit  the 
board  had  a  right  to  recover.  Mr.  Hill  asked  if 
the  magistr.ata  would  grant  him  a  case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  above  if  he  should  reqaira 
it. — Mr.  Cooko  said  he  would  if  it  was  applied 
for  at  the  proper  time.  With  regard  to  tho 
question  of  costs,  ".s  they  were  not  pressed  for 
he  should  only  order  tho  defendant  to  pay  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  complainant  in  taking  out 
the  BUmmoHS. 
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A  number  of  Welshmen  have  resolved  to  get  up 
an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  at  Kubhin,  in  Den- 
bighshire, Ruthin  has  been  fi.ved  upon  because 
the  National  "Kisteddfod  "  hoklsits  tiiinnal  meet- 
ing there  this  year,  and  tho  two  "exhibitions  " 
will  be  opened  together,  in  tho  first  week  in 
August. 

A  munificent  gift  has  been  announced  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  monthly  board  of  tlie  Hud- 
dorsfield  Infirmary.  Mr.  Chas.  Brook,  of  Euderby 
Hail,  formerly  of  Meltharn,  near  Hnddersfield, 
has  offered  to  build  and  endow  a  convnletcent 
hospital  in  connection  with  tho  infirmary,  at  a 
cost  of  £30,000.  This  handsome  gift  was,  it 
need  hardly  be  stated,  moat  warmly  accepted. 


A  few  nights  since,  in  the  House  of  Common?, 
Mr.  H.  Major  called  attention  to  the  danger  that 
arises  to  life  and  property  from  the  careless  use 
of  iucifer  matches.  In  three  years,  he  said,  the 
Norwich  Union  Office  had  paid  £13,000  for  fires 
caused  by  Iucifer  matches,  and  on  that  basis  the 
amount  paid  bv  all  the  insurance  companies  in  the 
kingdom  for  fires  caused  by  the  careless  use  of 
Iucifer  matches  was  not  less  than  £100,000  a 
year. 

Tablets  have  been  fixed  in  front  of  No.  16, 
Holies-street,  and  of  No.  3a,  King-street,  St. 
James' s-square,  recording  that  Lord  Byron  once 
lived  in  the  first-named  house  and  tho  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  in  the  second.  Leave  has  been 
obtained  to  affi.'C  similar  tablets  in  front  of  the 
firmer  residences  of  Lord  Nelson,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  James  Barry,  and  other  oelebratetl  indi- 
viduals, but  the  execution  of  tho  project  has  been 
delayed  in  consequence  of  certiin  experiments 
nowmakingas  to  the  best  means  of  manufacturing 
the  tablets  required. 

On  Friday  last  sis  land  engines  and  a  large  float. 
ing  engine  were  engiged  pumping  water  from  the 
river  to  the  length  of  the  new  Embankment  road- 
way  which  runs  in  frout  of  Soniuisot  House. 
ThoobJHCtWas  to  lay  the  loose  dust  and  rubble 
some  inches  deep  in  water,  so  that  they  may  bo 
more  readily  solidified  into  something  like  a  con- 
crete road.  After  a  day's  soaking  the  steam  rollers 
which  have  been  recently  used  in  Park-lane  were 
set  to  work,  and  itis  expected  that  the  road  will  be 
levelled  and  made  solid  iu  a  few  more  days. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
hospital  in  which  diseases  shall  be  treated 
without  tho  aid  of  drugs  or  alcohol.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  "Temperance  Hygiene  Hospital" 
wish  first  to  test  their  system  in  some  of  the 
workhouse  infirmaries,  anti  a  deputation  from 
that  body  waited  on  Archbishop  Manning  on 
Saturday  to  ask  his  assistance  to  this  end. 
The  system  has  already  been  tried  most  suc- 
cessfully both  in  this  country  and  in  America. 
The  archbishop  said  ho  considered  the  object 
tho  deputation  had  in  vitiw  was  highly  satis- 
factory and  commendable,  and  promised  to  give 
tho  committee  all  the  aid  in  his  power. 

At  the  meeting  of  members  and  associates  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  which  took  place  on  Tues- 
day  week,  lor  the  election  of  a  member  in  the 
place  of  Baron  Maroohetti,  deceased,  Mr. 
Leighton  was  chosen  by  a  large  mnjority  of 
votes.  Mr.  Frost  was  second  in  order.  Mr. 
Leighton  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  July,  1861. 

The  Italian  sculptor  Giovanni  Bistianni  has 
just  died  at  Florence  of  typhus  fever,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-eight.  His  name  became  celebrated 
iu  a  brief  space  of  time  in  consoqueuce  of  the 
lanious  bust  mado  by  him  in  terra  cotta  of  Beni- 
vieni,  which  was  bought  for  a  small  sum  by  a 
Florenca  antiquary,  and  then  sold  for  13,000 
francs  at  a  sale  by  auction  iu  Paris,  and  is  at 
present  placed  in  the  Louvre.  The  authenticity 
of  this  bust  is  still  disputed. 

On  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Cowper  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  vVorks  when  the  public  would 
bo  admitted  to  see  the  frescoes  painted  by  tho 
late  Mr.  L>yce  in  the  Queen's  robing  room.  Lord 
J.  Manners  said  the  frescoes  could  now  be  in- 
spected by  the  public,  and  they  would  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  great  artist  who  painted 
them.  Sjme  arrangetneuts  as  to  tho  means  of 
access  had  to  be  made,  after  which  the  room 
would  be  opan  to  the  public. 

Sonio  alarm  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of 
Hyde  Paik  habitues  by  the  destruction  of  so 
m my  fine  trees  m  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Albert  Memorial,  with  tho  view  probably  of 
affording  a  better  view  of  the  moiiument.  Iu 
answer  to  Mr.  Beaumont,  on  Monday  night,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  J.  Manners  said 
that  uo  more  trees  would  be  cut  down  this  year, 
but  he  could  give  no  other  information  as  to 
what  was  intended  to  be  done  generally  with 
that  quarter  of  the  park,  except  that  next  year 
there  would  be  a  vote  for '*  reliyingand  refurm- 
ing"  the  groundwork  of  the  memorial. 

The  Athenceutn  states  that  the  tomb  of  the 
poet  Thomas  Moore,  who  died  in  1852,  and  was 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Brauiham,  in 
Wiltshire,  is  in  a  very  bad  condition.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  us  that  tha  rusting  place  of  the 
author  of  "  Lalla  Rookli "  shonlcl  pass  into 
oblivion  ;  and  perhaps  attention  being  drawn 
to  the  present  condition  of  his  grave  may  lead 
to  its  being  put  into  an  efSoieat  state  of  repair. 
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An  examination  of  persona  dosirong  of  ob- 
taining; a  certificate  of  competency  to  perform 
the  (luiioa  of  diiiCrict  sarveyor  will  take  place 
at  tha  rooms  of  the  Institate  of  Arcliitoots, 
Conduit-street,  on  Thursday,  the  30tb,  and 
Friday,  the  Slst  inst.,  at  ten  o'clock  a  m.  Per- 
BODs  wishing  to  bo  examined  must  send  an  ap- 
plication to  iho  secretary  on  or  before  the  23 id 
instant, 

Mr.  Alderman  Lask,  in  offering  some  re- 
marks on  the  insutS  iout  accommodation  of  the 
British  Museum  on  Taosdiy  last,  quoted,  witii 
apparent  approval,  a  friend's  remarks  concern- 
ing the  Klj^in  marbles,  that  they  were  '*  big 
stones  and  men  without  heads,  and  he  did  not 
think  much  of  t'uem." 

Mr.  ITolme?,  the  arohoejlogiafc  attached  to  th^ 
Abyssinian  expedition,  has  obtained  a  large 
quantity  of  Ethiopian  manuscripts,  the  value  of 
which  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  which,  it 
is  hoped,  may  contain  aomethinj  worth  haviriL', 
as  the  Book  of  J.ishor  w.is  in  1S20  recovered 
from  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Holmes  bought  Theodore's 
orown  and  a  chalice  for  £l,  and  the  Govern, 
ment,  it  ae-ims,  now  propose  ihat  the  British 
Musenm  should  buy  back  their  own  collection 
for  £2,000. 

We  have  groat  pleasure  in  recording  the 
handsome  donation,  by  the  Queen,  of  £500  to- 
wards the  funds  of  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society. 

At  the  corner  of  Gray's  Inn-lane,  where 
Middle-row  formerly  stood,  a  ojst-iron  fluted 
pillar,  supporting  four  lanterns  and  a  fifth 
central  one,  has  been  erected  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board. 

In  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
tenders  for  dusting  and  scavengering,  the  vestry 
ofBethual  Green  have  referred  it  to  a  committee 
to  see  whether  they  cannot  perform  the  work 
themselves  without  contracting. 

From  a  paper  laid  before  the   House  of  Com- 


The  thirty-fifth  biennial  meeting  of  the  London 
Association  of  Foremen  Ensineera  took  place 
on  Saturday  :  Mr.  Joseph  Nowtou  in  the  chair. 
From  the  report  and  b  dance-sheet  it  appears 
tha:  tho  association  now  numbers  rather  more 
than  150  ordinary  and  honorary  members,  corn- 
posed  mainly  of  foremen  and  employers  of  the 
engineering  trade.  The  general  fund  of  the 
society  amounts  to  £13  25.,  the  superannuation 
fund  to  £91)3  ISs.,  and  the  widowa  and  orphans' 
fund  to  £12  43.,  making  a  total  of  £1,317  13. 

Amongst  iho  many  metropolitan  societies 
which  have  a  special  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  pour,  isthatfor  promoting  window  gardening 
among  tho  working  classes  in  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster.  It  has 
for  its  patrons  tho  Very  Rev.  tho  Dean  of  West- 
minster, tho  loading  clergymen  of  the  district, 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Wood.  The 
annual  "  show"  took  place  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, in  tho  Dean's  yard.  Prizes  were  offored 
in  three  classes — the  first  being  open  for  oompe. 
tition  to  working  men  and  women ;  second, 
domestic  servants  ;  and  third,  children  in  paro- 
chial, national,  infant,  Sunday,  and  ragged 
schools.  Tho  pleasanteat  part  of  the  meeting  was 
the  enjoyment  which  tho  poorer  people  and  a 
large  number  ot  children  obtained  by  being 
allowed  to  use  the  ground  in  the  most  un- 
restricted manner.  In  tho  evening  the  prizes 
were  distributed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers have  just  awarded  the  following  premiums 
for  original  communications  submitted  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
during  tho  session  ISG/.GS  .—1.  A  Telford  medll 
and  a  Telform  premium  of  bouks  to  George 
iliggin,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  "Irrigation 
in  Spain,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  Constrnc- 
tiou  of  the  Henarea  and  Esia  Canals,  in  that 
country."  2.  A  Telford  medal  and  a  Telford 
premium  of  books  to  Christer  Peter   Sandbertr 

Assoc.  Inst.  C.B.,  for  his  paper  "On   the  ManS.' 

mons'  arrangement  committee  by  Mr.   Barrv,  it    'picture  and  Wear  of  Rails."     3.  A  Telford  medal 
appears  that  among  the  chambers  of  four  great    "■'^^  '^  Telford  premium  of  books  to  Lieutenant 


Tho  above  is  ono  method  doscribal  in  tho  spooiflation, 
but  other  arrangements  are  also  set  forth.— Patent  oom- 
pletea. 

3il2  E,  R.  SIXTZENICn.  A  NEW  OttlMTOOvrDTREAT- 
MnxTOFQuTrAPERcn.l,  IXDIAUUBBER,  UONDCRAS  QuM, 
AND  THE  OTHER  ALLIED  Gl'MS,  roR   THE   I"R0DITCT10!J    or  A 

PREPARATION  APPLICABLE  AS  A  Varnish.  Cement,   Paint, 

Arc.    (;V  communication)    Daujd  Docombor  l;l,  ISiiT. 

This  iuvontiou  consista  iu  dis-solviug  such  gums  in 
buii/.iuo  or  bouzolo,  or  ita  cliomicul  wiuivaleuts,  and  \u 
adding  ulcoliol  iu  suffieietit  quantity,  in  separating  tho 
purer  portions  of  tho  gum  from  tho  barky,  resinous,  and 
otiior  foreign  subatanct'S,  tho  gum  rising  and  collecting  in 
the  form  of  a  curd  moro  or  loss  soliil  (l)y  tho  .ictiou  of 
tliu  alcohol).  This  curd  is  to  bo  rodiisaolved  thoroughly  in 
lionzino  or  benzole  to  any  consistency  for  tho  liner  use  or 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  dosired  to  apply  it.  — Patout  aban- 
doned. 

35.i0  J.  G.  SETTLES.  Improvements  in  Door  Bolts 
AND  Indicators.    Dated  December  13,  1S67. 

The  patentee  chiims  combiniug  a  door  bolt  and  indicator 
(as  described)  so  .as  to  indicate  on  the  outer  .side  of  the  door 
whether  the  bolt  within  is  shotorotherwise.  lie  also  claims 
the  general  arrangemeut  of  the  apparatus  described.  The 
•  ietailsof  the  invention  are  too  voluminous  to  be  quototl 
here. — Patent  completed. 


iobe  Ucios. 


capital  cities— Paris,  Berlin,  Florence,  and 
Washington — our  House  of  Commons  stands 
pre-eminent  for  the  poverty  of  ita  accommoda- 
tion. It  is  the  shortest  and  the  narrowest 
House,  it  baa  fewer  cubical  feet  of  space,  and 
consequently  of  air,  than  any  other  of  its  fellows. 
Paris  allows  to  a  total  number  of  712  seats  in 
her  Corps  Legislatif  277,000  cubic  feet,  of  space  • 
London,  to  691  seats,  127,000ft.  only.  Wash- 
ington gives  to  1,312  seats  403,000  cubic  feet. 
Florence,  moro  libsral,  allots  467,000^.  to  eittin"- 
room  for  944  persons.  ° 

The  Select  Committee  which  was  appointed 
some  months  ago  to  consider  what  alterations 
could  be  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  have  issued  their  report.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  existing  chamber  is  de- 
fective in  the  necessary  extent  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  it  is  therefore  proposed  to  construct  a 
new  house  on  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Commons  court  and  the  dining-rooms.  The  new 
building  would  seat  141  more  members,  twelve 
more  peers,  fourteen  more  ladies,  and  sixty-seven 
more  strangers  than  have  hitherto  been  accom- 
modated in  the  lower  house.  Mr.  Barry's  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  is  £120,000. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  seeking 
powers  to  compel  railway  companies  to  adopt 
some  means  of  deadening  the  sound  of  railway 
bridges  crossing  the  public'streots,  and  we  hope 
they  will  succeed. 

A  correspondent  says:— "When  the  main 
drainage  scheme  of  Mr.  Bazalgette  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  pr,,.per  disposal  of  the  house 
sewage  will  still  have  to  be  provided  for,  and 
the  storm  waters  will  still  remain  to  be  effec- 
tually disposed  of  or  got  rid  of." 

_  The  St.  Pancras  Guardians  at  their  last  meet- 
ing selected  Mr.  S.  Finney  from  among  a  num- 
ber of  other  candidates  to  be  resident  engineer 
and  clerk  of  the  works  at  the  new  district 
school  at  Leavesdfin,  Woodside,  about  to  bo 
coinmeDced.  He  is  to  receive  tho  handsome 
salary  of  £300  a-year,  with  house,  coal,  and  gas. 
A  new  kind  of  pasteboard  roofing  intended  to 
supersede  slato  has  been  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  inven- 
tion la  stated  to  be  a  coarse  kind  of  cardboard 
f'ghly  impregnated  with  mineral  substances, 
impermeable  to  damp  and  rain,  and  quite  inoom- 
Doatible. 


Colonel  Peter    Pierce   Lyons    O'Connell,     R.E , 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper,  "  On  the  Relation 
of   the   Fresh  Water  Floods   of   Hivera   to  the 
Areas  and  Physical  Features  of  their  Basins."    4. 
A   Telford    medal   and   a   Telford   premium    of 
books  to  William  Wilson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his 
paper  "Description  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,    on 
the   Line  of  the   Victoria  Si^ation   and  Fimlico 
Rdlway.  5.  A  TeKord  medal  and  a  Telford  pre- 
mium of  books  to  Charles  Douglas  Fox,  M.  lust. 
C.E.,  for  his  paper  -'On  New  Railways  at  Batter- 
sea,  with  the  Widening  of  the   Victoria   Bridge, 
and  approaches  to  the  Victoria  Station."     6.''a' 
Telford  medal  .and  a  Telford  premium   of  books 
to  John  Wolfe  Barry,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper 
"  On    the    City    Terminus    Extension     of    tho 
Charing-eross  Railway."     7.    A  Watt  medal   to 
Edwin  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  "On 
Engineering  Philosophy;  the    Strength   of   Ma- 
terials."    8.  A  Telford  medal  to  William  Jarvis 
M-Alpine,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  "  On   the 
Supporting   Power  of  Piles;  and  on  the   Pneu- 
matic Process  lor  sinking  Iron  Columns,  as  prac- 
tised iu    America."     9.  A  TeKord   premium    of 
books  to  Thomas   Login,  M.  Inst.   C.E.,    for  his 
paper  "On  the  Benefits  of  Irrigation   iu  India; 
and    on  the  proper  Construction     of  Irri,>ating 
Canals."     10.    A    Telford  premium   of  books  to 
Allan  Wilson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  Ir. 
rigation  in   India."     11.  A  Telford   premium   of 
books  to  Wilfrid  Airy,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his 
paper  "  On  the   Experimental  Determination  of 
the    Strains  in   tho    Suspension  Ties   of  a  Bow- 
string  Girder."      12.    The    Manby    premium    of 
books  to  Andrew  Cis,sel3   Howden,  Assoc.    Inst. 
C.E.,  lor  his  paper  "On  Floods  in  the  Nerbudda 
Valley,  with   Remarks  on   Monsoon    Floods 
India  generally." 


|1;iteiits  for  liiljcatiaiis 

CONXECIED  WITH    THE     BUILDING     TEADB. 


3j23  G.  a.  young.   An  Improved  Ccrtaikob  Screen 

FOlt  SEPARATING  THE  STAUE  FROM    THE    AODIENCE    PART  IN 

Theatres  AND  AIusic-HALL-s,  IN  order  to  prevent  the 

SPREADING  OF  FIRE,  ALSO  APPLICABLE  TO    OTHER  BUILDISG.S 
WHERE  IT  IS  DESIRED  TO  PREVENT  THE  SPREADING  OF    PIBE 

FCOM  ONE  PART  OF  THE  BUILDING  TO  ANOTHER.    Dated    De- 
cember 12,  186". 

This  inventioa  consists  ia  constructing  a  curtain 
or  screen  of  wire  gauze  with  fine  meshes,  which  is 
hy  preference  fitted  on  a  roUer,  so  aa  to  be  rolled  up 
and    unrolled    aa    ordiuary    blinds    or   stage    curtains,  ' 


TENDERS. 

Tlie  Clielsoa  Vt?stry  have  accepted  tho  tender  of  Measra. 
Brown  and  Smitli  for  painting  tho  exterior  of  the  Voatrj'- 
hall,  and  other  works,  for  £62. 

Laxodon  and  Eldersfield  Drainage,  Mr.  T.  Curley, 
Hereford,  engineer.— The  tender  of  Mr.  William  Field  of 
Shrewsbury,  for  £011^3  29.  2d.  has  been  accepted  Mr. 
Ihomas  Brassoy,  Wostminator,  surety. 

Bedford.shire.— For  tho  erection  of  Sandy  national 
si^hools,  Bedfordshire.  W.  O.  Habersliou  and  Pits, 
architects ; — 

Cowland    £1990 

Pattin3on3    1900 

Carter  and  Sou ] \[[]\]    187O 

Canvin 1737 

Twelvetreoi lejg 

Field ...".".     1595 

Burslem.— For  the  erection  of  canal  wharf  shed  for  the 
North  Statfordahire  Railway  Company.  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes 
canal  engineer,  Stoke-on-Trent :~  ' 

Bennett  and  Cooke £1200    0    0 

Wooldridge  loST    0    0 

Blackhurst   ios6  10    0 

BrindleyandCritchlow 10S5    8    6 

Bowden S89     0    0 

Coventry.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  old 
Coventry  and  Warwickshire  Hospital.  Mr.  George  Steaue, 
architect : — 

Brown   £2640 

Matthews 2337 

Button "..v."  2325 

Worwood 2315 

^'ebb .' .'„  2307 

Barusley  and  Sons 2298 

Jlarriott   2220 

Lovatt 2100 

Makepeace   2090 

Woof 2063 

Haliam  and  Co.  (accepted) 1953 

Grove  IIall.— For  additions  to  Grove  Hall  lunatic 
asylum.     Messrs.  ToUey  and  Dale,  architects  :— 

Fawcett £2440 

Rivett   is7;{ 

Perry  and  Co 1707 

Piitchard ley? 

Abraham lODO 

Hill,  Keddall,  and  Waldrum 1068 

Hedges  (accepted) 1596 

HcRSTPiER POINT.  —  For  erecting  national  schools  at 
Hurstpi«rpoint,  Sussex.  Messrs.  Qoulty  and  Gibbins. 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  J.  C.  Lansdown,  sur- 
veyor : — 

Stanbridge,  Lindfield   £2269 

Lockyer,  Brighton 210.'> 

Chappc'll,  Steyuing   2075 

Cheeseraan  and  Co.,  Brighton 207O 

Howell,  Hjistings  2058 

Kirk,  London 19rO 

Nash  and  Co.,  Brighton  196; 

Nightingale,  London 18S3 

Hall  aud  Co.,  Brighton 1870 

Holland,  HuritpierpuLUt  (accepted) 1807 

Thos   Wadey,  Hurstpierpuint 1613 

Llansami.et.— For  erecting  a  schoolroom  and   hoiiae   at 
Maesybyar,   Llansamlet.      H.  Frauds  Clarke,  architect  :  — 
School.  House. 

John  Michael £398     9  10     ...  £153     8     0 

Kees  Roderick 394     0     0     ...     1S3     0     0 

Thomas  Ley 3S6    0    0    ...     233     0    0 

Hees  Llewellyn  382    0    0     ...     235    0    0 

John  Uogora  (accepted)    310  10    0    ...     200  10    0 
Isaac  Goorgo  —  ...     166  10    0 

London. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  240, 
Blackfriars-road.     Mr.  George  Perry,   architect:  - 

Fatman  aud  Co £1"22.'> 

■    AxfLird 1175 

Gi.Uby 1015 

Bishop  9[*:j 

Bamford 970 

Larigmeadand  Way  i*70 

Macey  (accepted) P49 

London.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  19,  Grea 
Windmill  street,  for  Mrs.  Kemp.  Messrs.  Glazier  and  Son, 
surveyors: — 

Corbet „ £256 

Nightingale  u2l 

Batchelor  , 177 
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LOKDOy.— For  alteratiotu)  and  repairs  to  the  Rodney 
Tavern.  Westminster  Bridge  road.  Messrs.  Bird  and  Wal- 
ters, architects  :—  «,«  « 

NilouandSon    £1240 

■Williams  and  Son 1215 

Ebbs  and  Sons 1243 

MLachlan  1209 

E.  Brown IW? 

Newman  and  Manns 11'^ 

Kelly  Brothers  (accepted)   1153- 

Mucking.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  iricarago 
house.  Mucking,  Essei.  Mr.  Charles  Innes,  arcbuect, 
(I.WhitehaU:— 

Carter  and  Sons  £949 

Place   895 

Rivett 893 

BUke  ''JS 

Davey V69 

Lilleystone ^30 

TiLBDRV  (EssE.\).  — For  the  erection  of  new  farm  build- 
ing* at  Spring  Farm.  Bulphan,  for  Mr.  J.  Mitchell.  MessH. 
Shaw  and  Torkiugton,  architects  :  — 

Lewis  £o45     0    0 

Turner ^3S  15 

Blake  380    0 

Horscroft    3S0    0 

Larkin  (accept«<l) 2S0  10 

TcNSTALL.— For  alterations  to  a  houao  for  Mr. 
•on,  brewer.     Mr.  U.  Uain,  architect,  Burslem  :— 

Woolo-ch    £415    0    0 

Blackhurst 407  12    0 

Beech  (accepted)  405  12    0 

Wantage.— For  countrr  house  at  Wtintage,  Berks,  for 
T.  F.  Bullock,  Eaq.  Mr.  J.  T.  Spencer,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Briant     £3213 

Dover  and  Co 3000 

Nightiugale 2727 

West  Ham.— For  four  cottages  at  West  Ham,  Essex. 
Messrs.  ToUev  and  Dale,  architects: — 

Smith  (accepted) £560 


4,000    yards  brick    sewers,  and  about  22,000  yards  pipe 
sewers.     D.  Black,  town  clerk. 

July  17.— For  the  new  tower  and  additions  to  Hurst- 
bourne  Church,  Hants.  Drawings,  Mr.  G.  Lamb,  Hurst- 
bourne  Priors;  tenders  to  Messrs.  Clark  and  Holland, 
Newmarket. 

B.iTH.— July  23.— For  the  supply  of  glazed  stoneware 
sewage  pipes  for  twelve  mouths.  Sir.  A.  Mitchell,  3, 
Fountaiu-btuhlings,  Bath. 

Redhill  (SCRKEY).-July  17.— For  the  erection  of  a  de- 
tjiched  villa  residence  in  Liukfield  lane,  Messrs.  Rees  and 
Son,  architects,  Redhill. 

Metropoutan  Board  of  Works.— July  20.— For  the 
erection  of  a  fire  brigade  3t.ition  in  Renfrew -road,  Lower 
Keunington-lane.      J.  Pollard,  clerk.  Spring-gardens. 

ORANTHAM.—July  24  — For  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
of  the  materials  except  bricks  aud  rubble-stone  from  the 
old  OuOdhall  and  Prison.  W.  Thomson,  11,  Elmer  street, 
Grantham,  and  W.  Eve,  10,  Union  Court,  Old  Broad- 
street   EC.  ,r    ,    x       t^ 

Wisbech  (Cambridoeshibe).— Cattle  Market.  — tor 
wrought  and  cast  iron  cattle  pens,  fencing,  &c.  ;  and  for 
paving,  draining,  Ao.     F.  Jackson,  clerk  to  Local  Board. 


0 
0 
0 

J.  John- 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  B.ASINGHALL-STREET. 

(jeorge  Hare,    Sheerness,    plumber,  July 


at  12- 


Uon 
President, 


COMPETITIONS. 

tlVERPOOL.- July  21. — For  plans  aud  speciflcations  for 
•rection  of  new  hospital  on  the  site  of  present  Everton 
HospiUl  for  Infectious  Diseases.    Mr.  J.  J.  Still,  17,  Water- 

Lincolnshire  (Lindsay) —Eitensioa  of  time  till  Sep- 
tember 1.— Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  g.iol  and  house  of 
correction.     J.  H.  HoUoway,   Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Spilsby. 

FiNSBcRY  School  District.  — August  3.— Plans,  sec- 
tions elevations,  aud  estimate  of  costs  for  school  at  Upton, 
West  Ham,  Essex      W.  W    Havne.  Vestiy  hall.    City-road. 

Hertford  Cottage  Prize  Co5lPETrno>.-Sept.  1. — 
Design  for  model  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers. 
Premium,  £20.  R.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  il.P,  9,  Queen-square, 
Westmin  ster. 

« 

CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATES. 

Bromfield  (Sheffield).— July  14.— For  the  erection  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Mark.  W.  H.  Crossland,  architect, 
31,  Park  square,  Leeds. 

CiTV  OF  PEiT.— July  31— For  excavating  trenches,  lay- 
ing  the  pipes,  and  making  them  entirely  watertight. 
Moiitz   von  Szeotkiralyi,  Ober  Burgormeister,    '"-• 
City  Waterworks  Compauv,  Pest. 

KoYAL  Arse.mal,  Woolwich.— August l.—Porsupplying 
and  depositing  di-y  rubbish  or  dredger  stuff  on  the  fore- 
shore.    Inspector  of  Worlds,  Royal  Arsenal. 

Stocrbkidge— July  l'>th.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
church  at  Staniber  Mill,  near  Stourbridge.  Thomas  Smith, 
architect,  the  Mount,  Stourbridge. 

HEarFORD. — July  20. — For  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
St.  Andrew's  Church.  Architect,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  35,  Moor- 
gate  street,  E.C. 

Cheshire  New  County  Asylum.- July  27.— For  the 
erection  of  the  above-named  building.  U.  Griffiths,  Martin- 
street.  Stafford. 

Leicester.— July  21.— For  laying  about  five  miles  of 
cast-iron  socket  pipes.  J.  E.  Wdliams,  secretary,  Leicester 
Waterworks  Company. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Worils.— July  17.— For  the 
construction  of  a  brick  sewer.  J.  Pollard,  clerk,  Spring 
Gardeua. 

Sr.  IVF.'.?,  Hunts.- August  0.— For  supplying  and 
lighting  the  streets,  roads,  and  other  places  with  gas,  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  Jlessrs.  Fisher  and  Giun,  clerks  to 
the  Improvement  Comniissionera,  St.  Ive'a. 

West  Ham  Local  Board  ok  Health.— July  13.--For 
supply  aud  delivery  of  gravel.  July  13.  — For  laying  and 
connecting  house  drains  to  the  public  sewers.  July  13. — 
For  the  purcha.e  of  a-shesaiid  house  refu.se.  July  13.  — For 
masons  aud  paviours  dav  and  jobbiug  works.  July  13. — 
For  the  hire  of  horses  and  carU.  C.  Wilson,  clerk,  Rokeby 
House,  Stratford. 

AsHBoUKN.-July  13.  — For  the  alteration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  chapel  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  schools  of  the 
Countess  of    Huntingdon's   connexion.      Sir.  W.  Sugdeu, 

Nb-wcASTLE-ON-'Tv-NE.— July  14.— FoT  renewing  the 
boarding,  slalinj,  lead-gutters,  Ac.,  in  B  range  of  barracks. 
Colonel  W.  G.  Hanbury,  R.  K,  Office.  Manchester. 

New  Barnet. — July  15. — For  the  erection  of  a  small 
pair  of  villas.  J.  Sargeant,  surveyor,  Victoria-road,  New 
Bamet. 

Barton  Cliff,  Hampshire. — J-ily  17.— For  the  erection 
of  a  coast  guard  station.     Admiralty  coast  guard  othce. 

St.  Helen's  Junction,  Township  of  S  tton.— July  14. 
— For  construction  of  new  roads  and  bridges.  8.  B. 
WorthiQgton,  Victoria  Station,  Manchester. 

Croydon. — July  .8. — For  the  construction  of  about  four 
miles  of  brick  eewer,  and  one  mile  of  earthenware  pipe 
Mwer.     R.  J-  Cheesewnght,  Townhall,  Croydou 

Maidstone.— July  28. — For  4uO  tons  broken  Guernsey 
granite.     E.    Hoar,  clerk  to  the  board,   .Maidstone. 

Independent  Gas  Liout  a^d  Cukk  Company.- July  15. 
— For  the  whole  of  the  tar  produced  on  their  works.  J.  B. 
Coulsou,  23t),  Kingsland-road. 

Bhioutoh, — July  30. — For    tho  coDstructiou  of  about 


PKOPESTT  SALES. 

July  1. 
At  the  Mart.- By  Messrs.  Driver  aud  Co.— Freehold 
Blackney  and  Glitney-cum-Blackney  farms  in  the  parish 
of  Stoke  Abbott,  Dorset,  consisting  of  233a.  3r.  2Sp.  of 
arable  and  grass  lands,  with  homestead,  faim  buildings, 
and  live  cottages— sold  for  i^ll,950. 

Freehold  estate,  known  <ts  Monkwood,  in  the  parishes  of 
Stoke  Abbott  and  Marshwood,  Dorset,  consisting  of  3'2a. 
Or.  Sp.  of  arable  and  grass  lands,  with  farmhouse  and 
buildiDgs-£4,300. 

By  Messrs.  Dann  and  Son.— Freehold  sixteen  acres  of 
plantation  ground,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Bexley,  Kent— 
£3,320. 

By  Mr.  Robins.- Leasehold  house.  No.  20,  Charlotte- 
street,  Caledonian  road,  let  at  i22  per  an  num,  term  79 
years,  from  1S42,  at  £2  2s.  per  annum— £340. 

By  Messrs.  Candy  and  Luckin.— Leasehold  house,  No. 
13  Richmond-place,  Russell-ro.ad,  HoUoway,  annu.rl  value 
£36,  term  m  years,  from  1865,  at  £6  10s.  per  annum— 
£320. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  10,  Clipstone-street,  nearFitzroy- 
squiKe,  let  at  £52  lOs.  per  annum,  term  SOJ  years,  from 
1789,  at  £5  per  aimum— £180. 

July  2. 
At    the    Mart.— By  Messrs.    Debenham,    Tewson,   and 
Farmer.     Leasehold  three  cottages,  shop,  and  office,  situate 
at  the  comer  of  Brown's-road,  Surbiton  hill,  annual  value 
£48   term  813  j  years,  from  ISOO    at  £10  per  annum — £300. 

Leasehold  house  and  shop,  Nos.  300  and  303,  Walworth- 
road,  let  on  lease  at  £120  per  annum,  term  Oil  years  from 
lts63,  at  £20  per  annum-£l.510. 

By  Messrs.  Terson  and  Son. — Freehold  mansion,  with 
stabling  and  pleasure  grounds,  known  as  "  Brook  House," 
Maison  Dieu-road,  Dover.  Kent— £3,750. 
Freehold  la.  Ir.  lip.  of  laud,  .adjoining  above— £1,5,00. 
By  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore.- Freehold  house,  No.  59,  Whit- 
fielo-street,  Tottenham  Court-road,  annual  value  £60— 
£860. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  208,  Stanhope-street,  Hampstead 
road,  let  at  £63  per  .annum,  term  90  years  from  184),  at 
£8  Ss.  per  annum — £810. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  2,  Moruington-cresoent,  Hamp 
stead-road,  let  at  £50  per  annum,  term  91  yearn,  from 
13z7,  at  £21  per  annum — £360. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  17,  Hawley-road,  Kentish 
Town,  let  at  £52  10a  per  annum,  term  91  years  from  1815, 
£2  lOs.  per  annum— £605. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  S5a  and  87,  Great  College- 
street,  Camden  Town,  annual  value  £50  each,  term  22 
years  from  1867,  at  £5  each  per  annum  -  £500. 

At  Ganaway's— By  Mr.  Briant.  -  Freehold  residence, 
No.  88,  Lothian  road,  Camberwell  New-road,  annual  value 
£34— £200.  „.  ,  , 

Leasehold  sue  houses,  Nos.  10  to  15,  Wickham-place, 
Kent-street,  Borough,  and  a  ground-rent  of  £2  per 
annum,  arising  out  of  No.  9,  Wickham-place,  producing 
£81  18s.  per  annum,  term  2i  years  unexpired,  at  £11  per 
annum — £300. 

Leasehold  four  residences.  Nos.  22  to  25,  Folley-road, 
Camberwell  New-road,  producing  £103  per  annum,  term 
33j  years,  from  1&67,  at  £00  per  annum— £1  02.'i 

Leasehold  two  residences,  Nos.  20  and  21,  Holland  street, 
Brixton  road,  producing  £68  per  auuum,  term  3I3  years 
miexpired,  at  £20  per  annum— £32.5. 

Leasehold  two  h<iuses,  Nos.  4  and  5,  Middle-street,  Com- 
mercial-road, Peckham,  producing  £41  I'Js  per  annum, 
term  53V  years  unexpired,  at  £3  per  annum— £255. 

At  the  Guildhall  Coffee  house.— liy  Mr.  Acocks. - 
Leasehold  residence,  No.  14,  Lancaster  road,  Notting  hill, 
annual  value  £80,  term  78  years  unexpired,  at  £10  per 
annum— £820. 

July  3. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,   Watuey,  and 
Co.— Freehold  property,  being  No.  14.   Austinfriars,    City, 
occupying  au  area  of  upwaribi  of  3,000  supeilicial  feet — 

£11,000.  x^      t    ,;. 

By  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Lye,  and  Wheeler.— Freehold 
property,  known  as  the  "  Harcourt  Estates,"  situate  in  the 
parishes  of  Tring,  Aldbury,  and  Wigginton,  Herts,  com- 
prising about  Stw  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  manors 
of  Peiidley,  Wigginton,  and  Bunstrux,  the  whole  pro- 
ducing £1,200  ayear,  sold  in  fourteen  lots  as  follows  :— 
Lot  1,  £21,300  ;  lot  2,  £5,0.00;  lot  3,  £12,000  ;  lot  4,  £400  ; 
lots,  £1,200;  lote,  £aSO;  lot  7,  £1,550;  lot  8,  £1,500. 
lot  3,  £2,700  ;  lot  10,  £670  ;  lot  11,  £1,400  ;  lot  12,  £720  ; 
lot  13,  £1,400  ;  lot  14,  £1, 180. 

July  G. 

At  the  Mart.  —By  Mr.  J.  T.ayloi-.— Freehold  plots  of 
Ian  I,  fronting  Powercroftroad,  Claptou-road — £18tJ. 

A  tlitto,  ditto— £U0. 


William  Charlton,  Brunswick  street,  Barnsbury,  plumber, 
July  17,  at  1— William  Hutchinson,  Lyme  Regis  and  Ward- 
robe-place, cement  manufacturer,  July  13,  at  12— Elijah 
Meadows,  Plaistow,  builder,  July  15,  at  2— John  Watling, 
Everettstreet,  Brunswick-squai-e,  house  decorator,  July 
15. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

George  Bloomfield,  Be.ading,  carpenter,  July  IS,  at  10— 
Thom.a3  Muttow  Jenkins,  Gloucester,  timber  merchant, 
July  20,  at  12— Thomas  Thomas,  Aberaman,  mason,  July 
21,  at  11— John  Crellin,  Iieleth,  Marsh,  near  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  builder— Jeremiah  Hobson,  Windhill,  Yorkshire, 
stonemason,  July  14,  at  915— Thomas  Holme,  Litherland, 
Lancashire,  brickmaker,  July  16,  at  12— George  Hull, 
Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  builder,  July  13,  at  11 — Thomaa 
SmittOD,  Seafoi-th,  near  Liverpool,  stonemason,  July  14,  at 
11— Andrew  Spinney,  Plymouth,  house  painter,  July  15, 
at  11. 

notices  of  sirriNGs  for  last  examination. 
July  20,  D.  Dimnham,  Toddington,  Beds.,  builder- 
August  5,  G.  Large,  Herasworth  street.  Canning  Town, 
builder— August  5,  W  Fenn,  Woolwich,  carpenter— .\U'just 
5,  J.  W.  Twemlow  and  C.F.  Bush,  Ladlroke  grove-road, 
Kens.al  green,  plumbers— August  5,  T.  M'M.ihon,  Sidney, 
place,  Notting  hill,  builder  July  20,  C.  Evans  and  T.  J. 
Jones,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  timber  merchants— July 
24,  S.  F.  M.  Lindhard,  Hartlepool,  timber  merchant — 
August  20,  A.  J.  Hart,  Thorrington,  Essex,  carpenter- 
July  24,  E.  Etheridge,  West  Horsham,  builder — July  25, 
W.  Price,  Clareuce-road,  Bow,  timber  merchant -August 
7,  J.  Paramor,  Margate,  builder— July  20,  F.  G.  Smyrk, 
Guildford  Chambers  Basinghall  street,  asphalte  contractor 
—July  27,  B.  Boots,  Wadhurst,  builder— J'Uy  30,  J.  L. 
Bellamy,  Buokhurst-hill,  Essex,  builder— W.  B.  Simpson, 
Chester,  plumber-August  7,  W.  Booth,  Hartlepool, 
builder- July  16,  J  F.  Liipton,  Leeds,  painter— July  16, 
G.  A.  Mellin,  Holbeck,  engineer. 

dividends. 
July  23,  C.  Burtwell,  Old  Kent-road,  and  Norwood, 
plumber— July  22,  T.  Freeman,  spa  road,  Bemiondsey, 
timber  merchant— July  27,  W.  Powell,  Leicester,  plumber 
—July  27,  W.  Cooper,  Leicester,  Joiner— July  '23,  W.  Shep- 
p.ard,  "Gloucester,  builder- July  14,  N.  Olive,  Truro,  car- 
penter July  14,  J.  Stantan,  Portscatha,  Cornwall, 
builder. 

partnership   dissolved. 
Read  Brothers,  Buckingham  Palace  road,  marble  masonn 
—  Baker  and  J.ame3,  Biimingha'n,    glass  merchauts—Scott 
and  Harper,  Eagle-court,  Clerkenwell,    engineers— W    and 
A.  Kilby,  Gustard  Wood,  Herts  ,  cirpenters- Roberts  and 
Evans,  Denbigh  and  elsewhere,  timber  merchants— Gilder 
and    Hodgson,   Dartford,   plumbers— Axford   and  Cooper, 
Beckenham.  builders— Carter  and  Wynd,  Chester,  joiners- 
Winter  and  Haines,  Stoke  Newiugton,  stone  masons. 
declaration  of  dividend. 
T.  Eddisford.  Heath  Charnock,  ne,ar  Chorley,  brick  and 
tile  manufacturer,  div.  23.  Gd. 


LATEST  PRICES    OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


TiMBKB,  datv  l8  per  load,  drawback,  If. 


Teak    load  £11  10  12  10 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....     S     6     4  15 
,.       yellow  yiue..     2  13     4     ."> 
St   John  N.B.  yellow    0     0-0 


Quebec  Oak.  white..  B     B 

„      birch 4    5 

„       elm    3  15 

Dantzic  oak  4 


5  10 

5  II 

6  li) 

0 


flx  . 


2  0    3     5 

3  0    4     5 


Memel  fir 

Riga 3     0     3     3 

Swediah J    6     2     8 

Maata.Quebecredpine   5    0    6  10 
,,       yellow  pine..     5    0    6     0 
Lathwood.Dantzic.fm   6  in    7   10 
„       St.  Petersburg  8  10     y  lo 
Deals.  prC,  12  ft.  by 3 
by  9  In.,  duty29per 
load,  drawback  29, 
Quebec,  white  spnjce  13    0  20     0 
St.John,  whitcBpruce  18  10  IB  10 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,  Ist  quality.  17    0  18  lo 
2nd  do 11  19  12  10 


Archangel,  yellow  ..  i!ll 
9t.  Petersburg,  yel...   10 

Finland  7 

Memel 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8 

white    8 

Gefle,  yellow *• 

3oderham       Jf    w 

ChriBtiania,    per   0.. 

12  (t.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow H     0 

Deck  Plank,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  In 0  18 

PuKicB  Stokk  pr  ton    0    0 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tun   36    0 

Si)erm  body Wi    0 

Cod 38    0 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  35 

Olive,  Gallipoli t8 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,ton  53 

Palin,  tins 39 

LiDseed    33 

Rapeiteed,  Bug.  pule. 
Cottonseed , 


0  8    0 

0  0    0 

0  9  10 

0  9    0 

0  10  10 

0  10  10 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

73  0 

35  0 

40  0 

34  0 

„.     -       0  0 

S2  10    33  4 


Metaxs. 

ixxrn : — 

Welsh  Bara  In  Locdon   per  tOD 

Nail  Rod       tlo 


Hoopa. 


do 
do 


7  5    11 

8  5    0 
0     0 


6    0    I)     1 
7  12    «1 

y   0   III  -t 
y   0    01    ^ 

7  15    V) 
6    0    0      » 

7 18   y    21 

2  17     i;  CO  t 
10  10    0  2^ 


15  10    0    i\ 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarryrnen  and  Stone  Moi 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Pricen  at  the  Qviarries  and  Depots; 
alBO  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  Unittjd  Kingdom, 
furuiabed  on   application  to   Bath  Stouo  Ottico,  CoiBham, 

WUtB.— tACVT.J 


..„..ps,  Single      ^  -- 

btftUordahire  Bara do  7    S 

BAr,  In  Wales    do  B  10    i 

Nftilrods     do  7     5 

Foundry  riito.  at  Olasg,  No    1     .,     do  2  12 

Swedish    Bars do  10    0 

Btekl :— 

Swedish  Keg,  haujmered      per  ton       16    0 

Swedish  Faggot    do  0     0    ( 

CoppEn  :— 

Sheet  A   Sheathing,  A  Bolt      per  ton       ^5  0 

ttammered  Bottoms       do  "'5     5 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Uammered   ..       do  112    0    0 

Cake  aud  Tough  Ingot      do  ?*,    U    i; 

BeatSelected     do 

Australian     do 

Yel.  MeUt  Sheathing  *  Rodfl per  lb 

Lkad  — 
Pig,^  English      , per  ton 

.,    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot.  Patent       do 

heet     do  * 

Wutt«       „ « do  S 

Bbodldb  of  AwniioHT 
French too         43    0    0      0    0 

EnglishSheet        per  ton        28    0    0      2610*'='* 

Devaui'sV,  M.  KooflngZlnc   ....       do  26  10    0        0    0 

*  And  6    per  cent,  discount  il  laid  upon  thu  new  ay»teui 

Spkltkb 


&3 


21  B 

18  10 

22  lo 


0    01 


22  18 
20  16 
30    0 


OntbeSpot    „«« «« per  ten 

il  DioiLSU-VKR     per  btl 

Tut  :— 

SngUs    Block      « pBTton 

do       Bar    do 

do       B«tlued  do 

Bauca      ^ >...»....       do 

StralU    *..« >^      dg 


SO    0    0 
6    17    0 


08  0 
97  0 
67  0 
94  0 
91  10 


0    0    0  sett 
0    0* 

99    0    0  ^  Si 
U    0    Oj 

)7   0  ojoet 
«    0    OS 
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THE    MUSEUM    OF    BUILDING    APPLIANCES 

(ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETIESr    HOUSE,    9,    CONDUIT    STREET) 
t>:{,  :?i.ia>s>ox  ntkB':8:t,  i[%\ovs:n  M|t  ad£b:,  fi-o\iM>\,  w.,        ' 

In  Connection  with  the  Architectoral  EsnrBlTioy,  his  been  eatablished  iu  this  the  ceutral  home  of  the  various  Architectural  Societies  of  England 

OPEX  DAILY  THROaGHOUT  TUE  YEAR.     ADMITTANCE  FREE. 


Tbt  dnipn  of  th«  Musemn  In  to  collect  reliable  Informati 
Uld  othen  InUresUnl  in  BulldlutT 

i'rcupecJutta  tcUh  Tei  ma/nr  the  ExfiiUtion  of  Models,  Speeimens,  <f  i 


regardlns  all   Building  ApplUuices.  and  especially  New  luventions  a«d  Improrem^nts.  and  to  commuulcil.  the   -ime  pratutt.Muly  ta  Archittc  U 
may  be  obtainel  of  the  Curat^rr  at  the  Miueum. 


(S'lASON'  1363.)  Woitas  Reprksksted. 

Pat-nt  CHst-lrtud  stench  Traps. 

Solid  I'liniuet  Ploor" — Bent  SVood  Furaltiir 

Moulded  CArliDii  Kilt"ra. 

Archit«ctuntl  rhotogriijliy, 

Ea<le  Lectein  in  Curved  Oak. 

Muuldci  Bricks.  Tiles,  Ac 

Cement  and  Pliutdr  Ornnuieota. 

UiM  *iid  HydotuUc  Worka 

Term CutLk  and  .Vrcliiieotural  Fottery. 

Encaustic  »  ^d  otticr  Tilci. 

Varteiti's  of  Dev'iu»hir^  Miirbles. 

Pitent  System .»(  Ventilation. 

Zmc  Kooflujr.  Cormgatti  I  Osilranised  Iron  and  Atituldia^. 

Patvnt  Roodng  Tiles,  Dimp-prool  Coune,  Concr«tii  WitlU. 

Archi'pctnri*!  Journjil. 

Putent  Airtight  Soiaele-ia  Slidinff  Sash. 

Preserving  Prooe^s  f.ir  Tiuib  r.  Ac, 

Wrought-iron  W'aUjitight  Casomenta, 

Patent  Safe^and  Locks. 

Ridife  and  Itoollng  Tile^,  OrestUtg^. 

Roofing  Tiles,  Ridiio  Oreslinga. 

PorceUin  and  Stooeware  Slabs  and  Tiles. 

Art  Metal  Work*. 

Btained  Gla^s  Works  .lud  Decorations. 

General  Building  Works 

Ceramic  SLitHary.  Vjwas,  Ac. 

Genuine  Solid  Par^nat  Floors. 

T-rra  Cott*  Panellinc. 

Asphalted  Rooliug  Felt. 

Pat«ntSelMittiug  and  Self-fastening  Sash. 

Patent  Fjist«uiii(:3,  Zinc  Roof*,  allies.  *<. 

Green  Hooting  slates,  Qaue's  Gutitka  Tint. 

Patent  Mortise  Fiiruittire,  Iron  Casementi. 

Improved  Dry  Oai  Meters. 

Encaustic  Tilos,  Tesselaled  Pavementa. 

Ornamental  Le.-ul  Work. 

Oxide  o(  Iron  Paint. 

Art  Metal  Workn  and  Brasses. 

WaII  Decorations. 

Fireproof  Doors  and  Colmnna. 
This  Li»t  will  be  rapidly  added  to,  and  it  is  believHl  that  the  Masenm  of  Baildinj  Appliances  ij  capable 
troabis  will  t>«  si>ared  to  procure  for  arvlutects,  ymdiiioiLtiy.  any  further  information  which  may  not  already 
tht  Bp«clui«Q  Works  exhibited,  and  orders  will  t>o  received  for  transmission  to  the  exhibitors  li  desired.    Ail 


Names  or  ExmsiroRS. 

Antll.  J 

ArroM'smith.  A.  J.,  and  Co. . 

Alkiui,  I'.  luid  'jon ,    . 

Ablins,  Steijlicn       

Bakt-r,  Rev.  B.  3 

Barlow,  PiaJ&,andCa 

Bartlett   O 

Beale.  MonUt^e,  and  Co. 

Blashlield,  J.  M 

Boote.  r  uLudR.       

Bovev.  J 

Boyd   D  0 

Braby.  F  ,  and  Co 

Broomhall  Tile  Company 

BciLDtso  Sew3 

BuUlvant  T 

Barnett.  Sir  W.  ami  Co. 

Burt  and  I'otta 

Chat  «rood  nnd  Co 

Coalbrookdiile  Company 

Cooper.  J.  K 

Copeland.  W.  T.  and  Sous 

Connell.  J. ... 

ConltoQ,  J,  L.    • 

CartiM.  W 

Ceramic  Art  Union 

DaTics,  C.  tl..  and  Co.  ...    . 

Dou!t':)n  and  Co 

Engert  and  Rolfe     

Farnworth.  J.  U - 

Fox.  R.iht;rt         

Qaiie.  C  ,  Atid  Co 

Ribbons  and  WMt« 

Glover  O..  and  Co 

Godwin,  W 

Hall.  M 

Ball.  W 

Hart.  J.,  and  Son    

Haward.  J 

Hogg,  W.  3 


Namihop  KxHiDrroM,  (1RA90N  ISfW  >  Woaxs  RiraiwKSiRD. 

Hopon  wood  Stone  Company     Fossil  iviid  other  Mirbles, 


.lohnson,  G. 

Jones.  J,,  and  Sons 

Lea,  W.  and  J 

Lethereu  and  Raiidlo     

LiK\rd  Serpentine  Company  ., 

Lloyd  and  Summerileld 

Lowther  ftul  C  > 

M:tcii:tiii:ht,  Robertson  and  Co. 

M.ilkin  iind  Co  ... 

Mitth'-wv   E. 

Medwo'l  and  3oii      

Mtirrpwc-itherand  Sons 

MiutDn  and  Co -. 

Morris  and  field      

Mosctley  and  Hooker      

Moule     

Norri)  and  Son 


Patent  Q.ilt.ll.iK  Hoists. 

Hot  Water  .Anparatui,  Bailors.  Ac. 

Pfttont  OonheHCtion  Mortis*  Bolts  and  Locks. 

Art  Metal  Works, 

Cornish  •^erjientio^  M  i-hle. 

Crystal  3  wh  Uir    and  Aquirlum*. 

Pjitetit  Sun  Blind.  "  Helio-^ceue." 

Roiieii  iron  Girdirs  an  i  J.>l«t3. 

Eiioauatio  Tile^  ami  Mosaics. 

Munumeutnl  Hra^se*. 

Olip*hr»tn  Down  B.iilding  t=5tone. 

Fire  Kimlnes.  Hydr.^nts,  Fire  Apparatus. 

Euc-iusttc  and  oilier  Tile*  and  Mosaics. 

Sanitary  Aptiliiiiues,  Baths.  Lavatories.  4e. 

Ela'trii;  11  j  I  Is  and  othor  Apparatus, 

The  Patent  Karth  Clo*ets 

Moulded  Bricks,  Ridge  Tiles.  Ac. 


North  Devon  PottoryComp^ny    Ston-iware  Cloiet  and  Appari-tus. 


Parrani  Strong 

Potter  and  Sou  ...     

Ridijw.iy  and  BcUeroche 

Rosher.  F.  and  G 

^ax,  J 

Scamuiell  and  Co 

8idelvjMi:\rn,  Buifc),  and Co. 

Smith.  A.  and  Co 

Smith  and  rnrner     

Stn  din^-  HUd  Marten     ... 
TiJigey,  W.,  and  Son 
Tui'lenham  and  Co. 
Tyler.  J.  W..  and  Co.     ... 
Walford  and  Doukiu      ... 

Warren.  O ■    — 

Water  Purifying  Company 
Wfttson.  Charles 
Westminster  O-as  Meter  Co. 
Wheeler  Brothura 


Patented   'eMular  OoiHtructloa  Hexagon  Hollow  Tubes. 

..  Oeuoral  Building  Works. 

..  Kncaitstic  and  otlier  Tiles, 

..  Bricka   Tile*.  Portland  Ce^nent. 

,..  Ele.:tric  Dulls  and   Indicators. 

,.  Door  Fiiruituro.  Finger  Plat^js. 

...  Patent  Si:hool  DesKS  and  .Scats. 

..  Patent  D  mbla  action  Door  Springs. 

.,  Patent  Door  Spring. 

,.  "Croekc's"  F.iteut  Capped  Drain  Pipes. 

..  Portland  Cement. 

..  Patent  Improved  Twisted  Iron. 

..  Zinc  Roofs   Uor'oers,  Houidings,  Ac. 

..  Fret  Carved  Chairs. 

..  Scjigliila  for  Architectural  Purposes. 

..  Patent  Syphon  Cistern  Flltera. 

..  Double  Current  Syphon  Ventilators, 

..  Improved  Registering  Gaj  Meters, 

Moulded  and  Pressed  Bri 


Whieldon,  Lecky.  and  Lucas     Spherical  Hinges,  Gate  and  Door  Fittlnjra. 

ol  almost  indefinite  extension.  Exhibitors  are  urged  to  record  tho  fullest  iiiformallou,  and  no 
be  recorded  upon  the  books  of  the  Museum.  Architects  aud  tholr  clients  are  solicited  to  chooBetr«w 
ppUc*tions  to  bs  made  to  THE  CURATOR. 
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THE   MUSEUM   OF  BUILDING  APPLIANCES, 

IMADDOX     STREET,      HANOVER      SQUARE,      LONDON,     A7. 


CONTRACTS. 


TO  BUILDERS  and  MATERL\L 
DEALERS.— TENDEF^  are  required  for  the  PURCUA^Kof 
the  -whole  o(  the  MATKKIALS,  except  bricks  and  lubMe  wnliiiig 
stone,  forming  the  old  GuUdhall  and  Prison  at  Graotham.  ihe 
brickit  and  rubble  stone  are  to  be  pulled  down  and  cli^aued  aud 
■tacked  on  the  premises.  Further  paraonlarsaud  forms  of  tender  to 
be  had  of  the  undersigned.  Tenders  1 1  be  sentin  on  or  before  July  24, 
The  lowest  or  any  tender  will  not  neceseariJv  be  accepted, 
WILLIAM  THOMPSON. 

11.  Elmer  street.  Grantham. 
WILLIAM  EVE. 
10,  Union-court,  Old  Broad-sueet,  London,  E.G. 


A  RTISTIC  BOOKS    LOW    PRICED.— 

JTX  Clearance  Catalogue  (gratis)  of  rarewoika  of  the  galleries, 
drawings,  etchings,  costumi-,  portraits,  heraldry,  pageants,  architec- 
ture ornament,  enihlems.  early  woudcuta,  views,  artlatir  anatomy, 
*c..  prior  to  further  ext^Diive  alicr.atiouB.— Edwin  ParBons,  4o. 
Brompton-road.     Just  Issued. 


TO  BUILDERS.— TENDERS  are  required 
for  the  ERECTION  of  a  DETACH  RD  VILLA  RESIDENCE 
ttttbe  Linkfleld-lane,  Bedhill,  Surrey.  Plans  may  be  seen  at  the 
offloe  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Rees  and  Son,  at  Redhill,  any  day 
from  ten  to  five,  where  bills  of  quuititie?  may  be  obta<ned.  ^ea  ed 
tenders  ar«  to  be  delivered  at  the  said  otHce  on  or  before  Friday. 
Julyl7.  by  five  o'clock.  The  lowest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily 
accepted. 


T 


O    ROAD    MAKERS.— TENDERS   are 

required  for  CONSTRUCTING  about  l.cnoft.  of  ROAD  to  a 
building  e&tac«  on  Sutton  Common- rond,  Sutton.  Surrey.  Con- 
tractors wiahing  to  tender  are  requested  to  It-ave  their  names  with 
the  a»u-veyor.  Mr.  Robert  Walker.  Iua,  King's  Arms-yard,  Moor- 
gate-street.  on  and  aft«r  Tuesday,  July  14,  when  copies  uf  the  quan- 
tities cao  be  obtained  on  payment  of  7s,  6d.  The  lowest  nor  any 
tender  will  not  necessarily  be  .accepted.  The  tenders  wUi  be  opened 
on  loesday.  July  21. 


TO  RAILWAY  TUNNEL  CONTRAC- 
TORS.— Railway  Tunnel  Contractira,  desirous  of  TENDER- 
ING for  the  COMPLETION  of  a  TUNNEL  abroad,  about  four 
mites  In  length,  may  have  particulars  by  applying  to  M.  Abrahams, 
Esq.,  solicitor.  8,  Old  Jewry. 


/CONCRETE      BUILDINGS.— Those 

\_J  desiring  to  avail  themselves  by  the  constiuction  of  thit  supe- 
rior and  inexpensive  material  for  walls,  by  the  n we  of  MR.  J.  TALLb 
PATENT  APPARATUS,  can  be  provided  with  Plans  and  EEtiiuate3 
by  MR.  PETER  THOMSON.  1:4,  High-street,  Manchester-aquaie, 
Marylebone,  of  whom  may  be  bad.  on  tlie  rec-ipt  of  14  stamps, 
**  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Low  Paid  Worker."  4to.  illustrated  ; 
"  Healthy  Moral  Homes  for  Agricultural  Labourers,"  Svo,  SO  plates, 
for  64  stamps  :  and  •'  English  Cott-agcs  for  Artiftaus  and  i.Hbourfi-s. 
royal  4to.  3j  plates,  on  receipt  of   P. 0.0.  for   £1  is.,    i>ayable  Thayer 


i^OLLING'S  ART   FOLIAGE,  for  Scnlp 

\_J     ture  aLd  Decoration     royal  -Ito,  72  plates,  with  letterprefs  and  I 
numerous  woodcuts,  price  Sfis.,  or  3Ca.  when   ordered  direct  from  the  | 
Author.    London,  published  by  the  Author.  150,  Hampste&d-road, 
N.W. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  E?Uahliahnicnt  founded  in  England  (In  1A4C)  for  the 
exclusive  manuf.acture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECOR.A.TIONS  ;  and  Solo 
P.at«ut*e3  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  Enj^Inh  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  rot,  sbs:lskav.r,  and  WAitFiNo  (no  common  to  work 
maiiufiu,lured  in  foreign  chmatesl,  are  effecicau.t  FKsvEirrED. — Fo 
dcsigns.estimatL-s.  and  U.st  of  nearly  300  Boors,  Ac,  apply  to  THK 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  GiUow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxford-street. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  i\ND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS 

N.  L!. — De?igners  aud  rractical  Joiners^. 
CAMBKIBGE   HAIL.    NEWMAN   STBEET 


BUILDING  GROUND.— Several  PLOTS 
t^he  LET  for  Seven  roomed  houses,  situated  in  Evershot-road, 
Tollington  Park  :  also  ground  for  tx  Public  and  seven  other  houses. 
Bricks  and  money  advan-td.— Apply  to  Mr.  C.  Marnott.  Mamott- 
road,  Tollington  Park,  Holtoway. 


JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

t)  SOCIETY  —EMPLOYERS  and  the  Trade  are  respectfully  in- 
lormedthat  the  above  "ocicty  MELT  every  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
the  Adam's  Arms,  Hampstead  street.  Fitzroy-equare.  N.B.— The 
Unemployed  List  can  be  seen  at  any  honr  during  the  day. 


BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET,  close  to 
Barnes  Railw.iy  Station.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wood, 
67.  Hop  Exchange,  Sonthwark-street,  S.E. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

THE  SOCIETY  for  IMPROVING  the 
CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING  CLASSE  i  have  just  pub- 
lished, at  theirotfice  24.  Exeter  Hall.  Stmr,d,  a  llevised  .ind  greatly 
Enlarged  Edition  (sixth  th-ruiitu'tj  of 

The  DWELLINGS  of  the  LABOURING 

CLASSES  :  their  Arrangement  and  Construction  ;  to  which  is  now 
added.  The  Essentials  of  a  Healthv  Dwelling,  and  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  efforts  m.ide  for  extend'ng  its  benefits  to  the  working  popula- 
tiou,  particularly  in  the  mctropolLs,  and  likewise  on  the  continent. 
With  numerous  Illustrative  Plana  of  existing  Model  Houses,  those 
of  the  late  Prince  Consori  ,-vnd  the  Royal  Windsor  Society,  as  well  as 
Designs  adapted  to  Towns  and  to  Rural  Districts.  By  Hesry 
EoBKBTS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.     Price  7s  cloth. 

Alsi,  bytbe  same  Author. 
Neiv  -xnd  Bevis*^  Editions  of 

HOME  REFORM  :  or,  What  the  Labour- 

tng  Classes  may  do  to  Improve  their  Dwellings.  An  Address  to 
Working  People      Price  3d. 

The    PHYSICAL    CONDITION    of  the 

LABOURING  CLASSES.  Resulting  from  the  State  of  their  Dwell- 
ings, au.' the  Beneficial  Effecta  cf  Sanitiry  Improvements  adopted 
in  England      Price  2d. 

WORKING    DRAWINGS,    on    a    large 

scale,  for  Labourers'  Cottiges  Each  Hesigo.  complete  on  one  sheet, 
price 23. ;  fepeciQcatlon  for  ditto,  la  ;  bills  of  quantities.  Is.  6d. 


T 


0  ARCHITECTS,  ART-DECORATORS, 

and  FURNITURE  DEALERS.- An  Architect  of  London 
practice,  about  publishing  a  work  on  art  furnittire  aud  having 
sevtral  of  th- prop  sea  desigut  successfully  executed.  WISHES  lo 
MEET  with  a  M.\N  of  CAPITAL,  wiUuig  toco-operate  with  I'im  in 
stttrting  a  business.— Address  {,!>.},  Cole  and  WillisinflOii,  CbArles- 
sttMt,  King-streat,  S,W. 


EUSTON-ROAD,  near  the  Hampstead- 
roat  — ValuiMe  BUILDING  LAND,  with  a  frontage  of  llgft  . 
and  ar=a  of  upwards  of  13,%\jO  equare  feet  to  be  LET  on  Euildini 
Leases  in  oue  or  two  plots.- Apply  to  Finch,  Hill,  and  Faraire. 
architects,  44\  Oxford-stieet.  W.C. 


TO  CONTRACTOES,  BQILDERS,  and 
Others  REQLTIRING  ROOMT  PREMISES.— To  be  LET, 
with  immediate  possession,  several  light  WOKK&HOrS.  Counticg 
House,  Phimbers'  and  Painters'  Shops,  Stabling.  Cellarage,  Stage  i or 
Stowage  of  Deals.  Jtc.  Also,  if  required.  Saw-mill  Machinery,  hitu- 
ated  within  a  few  Hiinutes' walk  of  the  Bank-— For  further  particu- 
lars, apply  at  the  City  Timber  Yard,  20,  Long-lane,  E.C. 


PARTNERSHIP.— A  Gentleman,  who  is 
the  Inventor  of  a  Process  (or  the  Manuf.-w.ture  of  a  Material 
of  great  beauty,  and  c;ipable  of  extensive  application  in  the  archi- 
tectural decoration  i.f  buildings,  and  who  is  prattically  acquainted 
with  its  application,  desires  to  MEET  with  a  GENTLEMAN  pos- 
sessed of  £i,oOO,  t-i  develope  the  business  in  London  and  Paris  — 
Address,  K.  T.,  care  of  Messrs.  Street  Brothers,  6,  Serle-street, 
London,  W.C. 


WANTED,  to  SELL  on  COMMISSION, 
MARBLE  SCULPTURE  (works  of  merit  preferred)*  by  a 
party  just  opening  premises.  Best  thoroughfare  io  Manchester. — 
Address,  J.  H.,  116,  Portland-strett.  Manchester. 


FOR   SALE.— U  ton3   of   second  quality 
WHITE  LEAD,  £14  per  ton.— Part iculare  and  oample  Rt  10, 
Huron-street,  Lorriniorc-road,  Walworth,  8 


M 


ORTGAGES.  —  MESSRS.    HENRY 

SALTER  Riid  CO  ellect  Mortg.igcs  on  Landed  Estates  and 
_ju?e  Property  to  any  extent,  and  where  estates  are  being 'aid  out 
for  building  they  ui  dertjike  the  needlul  airaugements  for  advances 
and  permanent  mortgages  throughout, — ll,Pancnis  lane  London,  E.C. 


rpoi 

J.         as 


BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 


J,  „.  the  woik  procvcda  by    Iho  BUILDERS  and   GENERAL 

ADVANCE  ASFOCIaTION  (Limited  .—P,M-titnlaisaiid  forms  of  ap- 
plication may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary.- Urticee.llO,  Cannon- 
street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c.— Combined  machine 
for  Sawing,  Mortising,  Tenoning,  Rabtttiug,  Grooving,  and 
Boring,  worked  by  manual  or  steam  power,  £17.  Write  for  nroapectus, 
and  see  testimcnials  from  some  of  the  Iaig«t  firms  in  London— Mar- 
kali,  Patentee,  Union  Steam  Works,  Uuion-street.  Whitechapel,  E. 


r  AMP -POSTS— Plain  and  Ornamental. 

|_J  DWARF   GAS  P1LLAF.3,   ditto  ditto. 

LAMP  BRACKETS.  ditto  ditto 

LAMPS,  iu  C'-,iiei.Tln.  Iron.  andEra.*i. 
NUMBERS  for  STREET-LAMPS,  newlj  invented, 
FOUNTAIN^- Garden  and  Drinking. 
GATES,  RAILINGS,  .tc..  *c. 
VASES  for  GARDENS.  TERRACES.  &       &C. 
A  Bock  of  the  new  en  DEJ^IOS  for  ihes- will  be  forwarded  Tre" 
i   receipt  of  ."Is  Gd,  in  stamps,  which  will  be  allowed  on  first    order 
TURNER  and  ALLEN.  Fuundersand  Contractors 
20L  UPPER  TH.iMES  STREET    LjNDuN. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
elating  pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatism  is  quickly  relieved  and 
cured  in  a  few  days  by  that  celebrated  medicine,  BLAIE8  GOUT  and 
EHEUMAVlC  PILLS. 

They  rcqtire  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  use 
and  are  cert*  ai  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Sold  by  aU   Medicine  Vendors,  at  li.  ltd.  »ud  2b.  iki.   per  box  •r 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


yuLT  10,  1868. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Eailway  having  taken  their 
old  ijrtmiseB.have  EEWOVED  to 

1,  "WIISO^'-STKl'ET,  rUSSBUEY,  E.G., 

■Wter*  Architectc.  Fuilderf.Ac.  TFrn  find  the  iRrgest  Stock  ol  MABELECHIMNETPlECESacd 
BEGI^ThK  STOVES^  in  LotuJr  a. 

IQAKBLE  (HIIHMiVPIECE  &  REGISTER  STOVE  £1  6s.  6d. 

A  Liberal  Commission  allovted  to  the  Trade. 

FOR  MARBLE  AND  STONE  CHIMNEYPIECES  go  to 
BOVVER'S,    3,    SOUTH   LAMBETH  NEW  ROAD, 

SOUTH  LAMBETH,  S.AV. 
Sin.  Box  Chimneypieces,  63.,  any  openinp  ;  Superior  Truss 

do.,  lis. ;  6in.  Flat  do.,  IJin.  thick,  3s.  6d. 

PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

CHATHAM  PLACE,  LLACKFBIAES  BKIDGE,  LONDON,  E.C., 


1, 


ANI>     AT 


PENRYN,     CORNWALL. 

TBIB  Compftny  la  prejRred  to  Sl'PPLY  CItAMTE  of  the  Finest  (juality  in  »ny  Si^e  nnd  Quantity.    The  Granite  from  the  QuairleB  of 
this  Company  hnebeeu  Selected  by  the  £1  etxopolitaii  Board  of  M'orke  for  theuiiper  courses  of  tbelbiuueBEiuhankuient. 
G.  C.  SILK,  Secretary. 

"  JOHN    FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 

GRANITE     aUARRIEES    AND    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICES,    PENEYN,    COllNAVALL. 

Quarries  at  Penryii,  Penzance,  and  Cheesewring.     Steam  Machinery  at  Penryn  and  Liskeard. 

Commiuiioatioua  for  Prices  may  he  adilies.«td  to  tlje  Offices  at  Peunn  ;  lleEsrs.  Fietruan,  27,  JIUlljaiik-Ktreet;  or  Mcflsra. 

TregeUes  aiid  Taylor.  95,  CaDDOu-street,  London. 

C^      GOODYEAR, 

GEANITE  MERCHANT, 

Is    Prepared    to   Supj'ly   fiom   his   Wcrks  known  aa 

THE     DE     LANK     GRANITE     QUARRIES. 

Stone  (if  a   Superior  Quality  for  Engineering  and  general  Building  Fiirposes.     Granite  from  the  above  Qnarriea  U  being  extensively  used  In 

ecme  of  the  largest  engineering  wotka  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

OFFICES  :  Country— Fore  Street,  Bodmin.  Cornwall.         London—  39,  Northumherland  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

W.    &    J.    R.    FREEMAN, 

MERCHANTS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  STONE  AND  GRANITE, 


DEPOTS  adjoining  tbe 


y-road  ;  and  WiHb«nk-Blreet.  "W'estmlnBter— 'where 
Kail,  to  all  paitB  of  tbe  Kingdom. 


I  Surrey    Dock?,  Itothcrb. 
Ketiiiiatefi    niRy  be  obtnintd  for  L>eli\t 

UFFICE— 27,  tllLLBAKK  STEEET,  LONlJOl^,  S.W. 

PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY     (LIMITED) 

supplies  direct  from  its  Quarries 

PORTLAND     BLOCK     STONE, 

Of  Fine  and  Even  Texture,  Sound,  and  Durable,  in  Blocks  of   any  Dimensions,  or  Sawn  in  Slabs  of 
Varioua  Thickneasea. 

PORTLAND     ROACH     STONE, 

Extenaively  used  for  Dock  and  Sea  ^yall8,  Machinery  Beds,  Foundationa,  &c.,  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  Low  I'rice. 

Stone  can  be  forwarded  either  per  Vessel,  londoa  and  South-Western  or  Great  Western 
Kaflways  and  their  comiections. 

For  Prices,  Particulars,  and  8ani]>le3  at>plv  to  the  Manager, 

MR.  J.  J.  R.  SHORT,  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND,  DORSET. 

London  Orders  may  be  addressed  to  10,  PAEIC  STEEET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

'  A.   A.    ROBINSON  AND  CO., 

SliATE  MERCHANTS  AND   MANUEACTtTRERS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
to  their  EEMOVAL  to  more  SPACIOUS  PREMISES, 

BURY      STREET,      BISHOPSGATE,      E.G., 

Whe*  they  have  fitted  up   Show  Rooms   for   ENAMELLED  SLATE   and   OTHER  CHIMNEY. 

PIECES,  STOVES,  RANGES,  &c. 

AX  INSPECTtOrr  IS  ISrlTED.    ILLVSTRATED  PRICED  CATAZOOEES  ON  APPLICATION- EXCLOSED  CARD. 


MITCHELL, 


VX    •  MARELK.  STONE,  AND  GRANITF,  WORKS. 

SHOW  ROOMS:— 16G,ER0MPTON  ROAD.  LONDON.  S.W. 
Where  Architects,  Builders,     and   Merchants   will   tind  the    largest 
and   best  stock   of  Chimney-pie<-eB  and   Sloiiumeula  in   London,   of 
which    Books.  Catalogues,  and    Sheets    of   Monuments  will  he  for* 
warded  on  application. 
EatunateH  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

MANtTFACTORY  at  WALTON  STREET. 


DEVON  RED  MARBLE  WORKS,  Teign- 
mouth. — Estimates  furnished   for   all  descriptionpof  Marhts 
Works,  to  which  the  Devon  marbles  are  applicable.    The  trade  sup- 
plied in  block  and  scantling.  WILLIAM  S.  HINE. 
London  Agent ;  Mr.  J.  HARTLEY,  Oakville,  Maple-road, 
Anerley,  S.E. 

FABBRICOTTI'S  MARBLE  SAWING 
MILLS,  by  Improved  Machinery,  Auckland-street,  and  Glyn- 
Btreet,  Yauxhall.  Blocks,  of  every  quality,  eawn  promptly,  with 
rapidity  and  accnracy,  at  moderate  rates. 

A  selection  of  good  Vein  and  Sicilian,  na^-n  into  useful  thicknesses, 
on  sale  at  per  foot  cube,  and  Sawing.  Blocks  sawn  into  Scanthing 
by  Bteam  rippers.  Powerful  Steam  Lathes  for  Tumiug  Columns,  4c  , 
up  to  I'Jft.  length. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

THE  Most  Beautilul  IMARBLES  in  the 
World  arc  the  Devonshire,  and  the  Choicest  of  these  are  con- 
Btanllv  being  ivrought  into  Columns  or  l^hafta,  Altar  Screens.  Fonts 
and  Chimneypieces.  by  J,  BOVEY,  of  Plymouth,  whose  Marbles  ana 
Urauite  Works  are  the  oldest  and  largest  in  the  West  of  England. 

LLOYD    &    CO., 

MARBLE  J1EKCHANT8.         IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OP 

EVERY  DESCEIPTION  OF  MARBLE. 
1,  GKOSTENOR  ROAD.  VAUXHALL   BRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.W. 


RANSOME'S     PATENT    CONCRETE    STONE. 

WHICH  for  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  CHEAPNESS,  SHARPNESS  of  OUT- 
LINE, BEAUTY  of  APPEARANCE,  and  above  all  tor  its  PERFECT  RESEM- 
BLANCE to  NATURAL  STONE  stands  unrivalled,  and  being  MADE  WITHOUT 
BURNING  is  frte  from  all  liability  to  sbrinkinp  or  dLsitortion.  It  surjiasses  .ill  other  matenal  in 
it.s  applicability  to  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT,  CAPITALS,  COR- 
NICES, WINDOW  DRESSINGS,  Trusses,  Balustrades,  Gate  Piers,  Teiminals, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Jardinets,  Statues,  Flower  Boxes,  and  Edgings  for  Garden 
Borders  ;  also  for  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  Requirements. 

I.ICEIVSES    ORAIVTEI)   BY   THE 

PATENT  CONCRETE    STONE   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

2,  QUEEN  STEEET  PLACE,  SOUTHWAEK  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G. 
WILLIAM     ORME     CARTER 

SLATE  MERCHANT,  ftUAERY  PROPRIETOR,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTICLES  IN  SLATE. 
SLATES  for  ROOFING  of  every  Size  and  Quality,  either  Blue,  Grey,  Green,  or  Red,  direct 

from  th«Qii*rrieii  In  Wales  or  Weatmorelnrid.  nt  whclennle  iri.'nt  lu  tmrk  londs  of  Lot  Icsg  fhnn  five  ton.. 

SLATE  SLABS,  direct  Ircm  the  (Jnarries  in  AVales,  at  Wholesale  prices,  in  truck  loads 

of  Dot  IMS  thAQ  At.  ton.. 

SLATE  ORNAMENTAL   ENAMELLED  ARTICLES  in  imitation  of  the  most  costly 

msrhlefl.     Chimneypieces.  Baths.  Filter*.  W<tll  linings.  Table  tojis.  Colnmns,  &c,  Ac. 

SLATE  PLAIN  ARTICLES.— Working  Squares  and  other  Utensils  for  Brewing,  Water 

Clit*-™.,  Bath.,  BlnKi.  shelving  for  Lardfin,  Dftlrinil,  OrecnhonapB,  Ac,  Lining  and  Shelvcft  for   Strolig-roonifl.  Home  and  Cow  Manger. 

stall  DlTlalon.,  Cattle  Trough..  Pickling  Trough,    paveroeuln,  LaTatorlcB.  Urluall,   and  all  article,  lor  Sanitary  Punioiea  Billiard  and 

BataUUe  TaU.   Bed.  moit  carefullr  Onl.hKi,  and  ridge  roll  plain  and  rreiled.                                                                        .  uri  o.ea  ciuiara  auu 

LAEOK    STOCK    OF    BOOFINO    SLATiW    ON    HAND    FOB    EXPORT. 


SERPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

24,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


J.  and  E.  GOAD, 

Quarry  Proprietors  and  Manafacturcrs  of  Tevon- 

shire  Hack,  Bed,  Variegated,  srd  Madrapore 

Marble  Colnmns  to  any  DimensionE. 

PilaBlera,  Altar  .screens.  Pfdt-stal..  Fonts.  Chiffonniers.  Hall  and 

Inlaid  Table  Tops.  Chininej  pieces.  &c 

Tht   Tyade  Svjtj.lHd  vilh  Deionshire  ilarhlt  Jtuvgh  Blocjii  and  fiflwn 

Stabs  on  Heaaovuble  Te,tji3. 

PHtENIX     STEAM      tlARBLE     WORKS, 

STOKEHOrSE,    PLYMOUTH. 


JOHN  ST.  POLISHED  GEANITE  WORKS, 
ABEEDEEN. 

JAMES  WRIGHT,  M/itiut;tctiireT  of  Polished  Granite  to  Her 
Majesty,  supplies  first-class  Monuments,  Columns,  Pilasters,  Ac.  At, 
Loudon  Agent,  Mr.  ALEXANDER  NICHOLSON,  60,  Mark-lane,  E,0 


ABEEDEEN    GRANITE    WOEKS. 

ALEX.  MACPONALD,  EIELP  &  Co. 
Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  Queen. 

Awardtd  Pnze  Jleili.lH  International  Fxliiltitions  lf*El,1855,  and 
Itf.*.;.  aua  1 IIREE  Pnz.-  Sledalsat  Paris,  1807. 

Red,  Bine,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Arcliitectural 

Construction,  Decoration,  Memorials  and 

General  Purposes, 

LONDON  DEPOT,  404,  EUSTON  ROAD,  N.W. 


POLISHED       GRANITE, 
MONUMENTS,  COLUMNS,  PILA8TEES.  FOUNTAINS 
PEDESTALS, 

AKT>  KVKRY   DESCRimOK  OP 

ARCHITECTURAL  WORK 

Executed  in 

RED    AND    GREY    GRANITE. 

The  RED  Granite  la  very  brilliant  in  Colour.     In  the  GREY  th» 

Colours  do  not  blend  int«  a.  dull  shade,  but  are  well  defioeo. 

Designa  foi-warded  on  api)lication. 

D.  H.  AND  J.  NEWALL, 

GRANITE     "n'ORK.S,    DALBEATTIE,    near     DUMFSIEBi 

LONDON  AGENT— MR.  JOSEPH  HARTLEY, 

Oakyille,  Maple-road,  Anerley,  S.E 


DALBEATTIE    GRANITE 

(Specified  for  Thames  EmtaankmeDt). 

Extracts  from  the  Minutfs  of  the  Metroimlltan  Board  of  "Works  :— 
'• 'I  his  granite  is  clean,  clear,  and  rtgolnr  in  its  ]>ile,  and  ha*  a 
bright  aiipearaucc.  which  is  more  cheerlul  than,  and  iirefernble  to, 
Aberdeen  Crnnite."— J.  W.  Bazalcmte,  Esq.,  C.E.,  Chief  Engineer 
to  the  Metroijolitan  Board  of  "Worke. 

"In  my  opinion  no  better  aample  of  granite  can  be  founil." 
Robert  Rawlinbon,  Ebq.,  Government  Engineer. 

"  The  best  of  all  tests,  the  exi;eri(  nee  of  a  quarter  of  a  ceiVtury  (In 
the  Mersey  Docks),  haa  proved  it  to  he  the  very  best  and  in  oat 
durable  quality."— Extract  from  report  by  Gkoeok  Fobbby  L\ATXEt 
Esq.,  Engineer  to  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate. 

MESSRS.  SHEARER.  SMITH,  and  CO..  Lesseea  of  the  Dalheattl 
Gninite  Quarries,  are  prepared  to  execute  Contracts  fiT  any  qa&Dtl 
of  their   well-known  Granite,   dressed  or  scahbellctl,  f^r   EneineeT- 
in^,  Architccturjil,    WonumeuLiI,   and   other  Works ;  iiho  Betta  *n 
Curbing     tiea  or  Rail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kiugduui. 
DALBEATTIE.  N.B.,and  21,  Gi  eat  George-Street  Westminster, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME  STONE,  from  LYME 
REGIS,  DORSET. 
J.  and  T.  HARVEY  Invite  the  ait-^tilionof  Engineers.  Dock  ■nd 
otlier  ConlrBLt'irs,  LiriicbiirtierB.  Ac.  to  llie  Superior  <jiiali(y  of  thil 
celeliratfd  liyilia'ilic  Lliiiixtone.  and  having  obtained  increased 
fHcllltlcH  (or  Bhlpiucnti.  tlioy  are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  ot 
the  wnio  for  trautilt  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

For  prices,  freights,  Ac.  ajiply  to  J.  and  T.  HARVEY, 
riyiuouth. 


July  17,  1868. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  JCLY  17,  186S. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  OFFICE. 

riUIIS  building,  as  is  generally  known,  was 
_|_     handed  over  to  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Works  on  the  17th  of  June.     It   is 
to  he    regretted    that    uo    opportunity   has 
hitherto  been  offered  the  public  for  viewing 
the   interior  and   assuring   themselves    that 
the  whistle  for  which  they  have  paid  is  not 
dear   at    the  money.     It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the   Foreign  Office  is    something 
more  than  a  public  otlice.     It  is  the   place 
where  Her  Majesty's    principal   Secretary  of 
State   for   Foreign   Affairs  holds  his  official 
receptions,  where  councils  are  held,  treaties 
made,  and  where  the  great  ones   of  all  na- 
tions will  at  times  assemble.     In  what  may 
be  termed  the   State   apartments   of  such  a 
building  no  amount  of  magnificence  is  out  of 
place  and  no  expense  should  be  spared.  With 
the  exterior  of  the  building  the  public  have 
for    some    time  been    familiar ;    it   is    our 
present    object  to  give  a  description   of  the 
decoration   of    the   interior.     Entering   from 
Downing-street  through  gates  of  most  elegant 
design,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  what  Dr. 
Johnson  was  pleased  to  call  "  outward  rooms" 
devoted  to  the  hall  porter  .and  "  posts  with 
packets."     E.xit  thence  is  made  by  ascending 
a  short  flight  of  very  badly  lighted  steps,  and 
the  grand  staircase  hall,  ablaze  with  light  and 
colour,  is  reached.     Here   the  decoration   of 
the  building  may  be  said  to  commence.     In 
describing  this  building,  or  rather  this  por- 
tion of  the  huge  structure  which,  when  com- 
plete,  will     embrace    the     Home,   Foreign, 
Colonial,  and  Indian  departments,  it   may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  it  surrounds  a  quadrangle 
at  the  north-western   corner    of    the    main 
block.     The  coloured  decoration  is  confined 
to  the  principal  or  State  apartments,  but  an 
air  of  solidity  and   truly  national  character 
pervades  every  portion  of  the  structure.    The 
State   apartments   occupy  two  sides    of  the 
quadrangle,  the  staircase  occupies  the  third, 
and  the  corridor  of  communication  the  fourth. 
We    are  now  in   the   staircase    hall   on   the 
ground  floor.     This  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
imposing  feature    in  the  building.     A  noble 
staircase,  branching  right  and  left,  panelled 
with  the  choicest  marbles,  well  lighted,  and 
rich  in  all  the  adjuncts   of  colour,   can,   for 
scenic  effect,  be  with  difficulty  matched.    The 
marbles  which,  without  exception,  are  British, 
are  splendid  specimens,  ranging  from  black  to 
dove-colour.     The  black  Derbyshire  is  used 
in  the  form  of  a  string  decorated  with  a  Gre- 
cian   honeysuckle    pattern    in    gold.      The 
balusters  are   of   alabaster,   and  the  rail    of 
dove-coloured  marble,  the  effect  being_  with 
one     exception,     harmonious.       There      are 
two     columns      of    polished     red     granite 
supporting   the   corridor   above ;   these    ruin 
the  effect.     Polished  red  granite  is,  at  the  best 
of  times,  a  risky  element  of  colour,  and  mixed 
up  with  marble  is  disastrous.     The  architect, 
Mr.   Gilbert  Scott,  seems  to  have  realised  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  iall   over  a  stair- 
case on  the  side  next  the  wall,  and  therefore 
provided  a  balustrade  on  the  outer  side  only. 
It  may  be  remembered   that   the  staircase  of 
Dorchester  House,  costly  as  it  was,'i3  simply 
ridiculous  from  having  a  balustrade  on  each 
hand — for  symmetry   forsooth  !      Ascending 
these  stairs  a  noble  corridor  is  reached,  com- 
municating on  the  one  hand  with  the  rooms 
of  the  principal  secretary  and  private  secre- 
taries, and  on  the  other  leading  directly  into 
the  principal  council  chamber,  or   conference 
room  as  it  is  named.     From   this  corridor,  or 
from  any  part  of  the  staircase,  a  good  view  is 
obtained   of  the  ceiling  of  the  staiicase  hall. 
This  ceUing  is  vaulted  and  domed,  the  cupola 


being  ornamented  with  female  figures  draped 
in  white  on  a  gold  ground,  and  representing 
various  nations.     Signs  of  the  zodiac,  iuscri[)- 
tions,    heraldic  devices,   &c.,  are  introduced, 
the  general  elTect  of  which — and  the  remark 
applies  to  the  whole   of  the  coloured  decora- 
tion throughout   the  building — may   be  de- 
scribed by  the  word  "  delicate."     It  niay,  per- 
haps,  be   questioned   whether   a   little  more 
colour  might  not  have  been  introduced  with 
advantage.     There  is  a  triffe  too  much  gild- 
ing,  and   some   may  object  to  the  (,a/n  air 
which   pervades  the  decoration,  but   of  the 
taste  displayed  there  can  be  no  question.     If 
a  building  is  to  be  devoted  to  two   purposes, 
business   and   pleasure,    things   at   all   times 
hard  to  reconcile,  it  is  impossible  to  choose  a 
line  of  decoration  at  once  grave  and  jocund. 
Where  the  conference  room   does  duty  for  a 
ball-room,  the  cabinet  for  a  bant^uetting  hall, 
and   the  smaller  conference  room  for  a  draw- 
ing-room, the  man  must  be  indeed  gifted  who 
can  hit  upon  a  style  of  decoration  suited  to  such 
diverse  conditions.  The  attempt  has,  however, 
been  made,  and  the  result  is  as  satisfactory  as 
could  be  expected.  Passing  along  the  corridor, 
with    its    splendid    columns   of    Devonshire 
marble,   with   gilded  capitals   and  bases,  we 
reach  the  apartment  of  the  principal  secretary. 
Sage  green  and  gold   are   the  colours  used  on 
the  walls,  with  a  black  bordering.      The  ceil- 
ing  is   coffered  in  octagons,  pale   green  and 
gold.     The  effect  is  good,  light  without  being 
gay.     Farther  on  are  the  rooms  of  the  private 
secretaries,  and  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  the 
cabinet  is   reached.        This  is  a   noble  room, 
used  also  as  a  dining-room.     The  walls  are 
of  an  amber  colour,  and  the  ceiling  is  tinted 
in  white  and  blue.      In  our  opinion,  there  is 
an  excess  of  white  and   blue,  and   we  would 
willingly  have  seen  a  little  red  or  even  olive 
green.     Opening  into  this  room  is  the  smaller 
conference  room,  which  does  duty  as  a  draw- 
ing-room,  and   here  the   efforts  of  the  artists 
have  been  most  successful.     The  walls  are   of 
a  sage  green,  relieved  with  delicate  devices  in 
gold,  and  the  ceiling  is  decorated  with  gold, 
red,  and  green.     From  this  room  the  principal 
conference-room  is  approached,  a  noble  apart- 
ment, C6ft.  in   length,  'Siit.  in  breadth,  and 
45ft.  in  height.    The  ceiling  is  wagon-headed, 
coloured  turquoise  blue,  powdered  with  stars, 
and  decorated   with  medallions.     The  walls 
are  of  a  well-chosen  salmon  colour,  decorated 
with  exquisite  Grecian  devices  in  Indian  red 
and  gold.     For  a  ball-room  the  decoration   is 
appropriate,  though  for  a  council  chamber  the 
gilding  is  excessive,  and  the  use  of  Corinthian 
capitals  or  quasi  capitals  as  corbels  is  to  the 
last  degree    unwarrantable.      The    frieze    is 
somewhat  coarse,  having  a  gilt  running  orna- 
ment on  a  red  ground.      The  friezes  through- 
out the  building  are   very  similar,   the  orna- 
ment being  the  unmeaning  Roman    pattern 
which  the  late  Mr.  Pugin  termed  "in  and  out 
Sheffield  eternal."      There  is  so  much  that  is 
excellent  in  the  general  decoration  that  it  is  to 
be  regretted  a  single  fault  should  be  foundin  it. 
The  dark  colours  in  the  dado3;are  correct,  the 
blues,  whites,  and  gold  in  the  ceilings  are  un- 
oljjectionable,   but   it   cannot   be  maintained 
that  dark  red — Indian  red,  in  short — in  mass 
is  tit  colour  for  a  broad  continuous  band  such 
as    a  frieze,   more  especially  when  the  wall 
lacks  strong  colour  to  lead  up  to   it.     Of  the 
general  devices  of  the  coloured  decoration  it 
IS  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  Designed  in 
the  Grecian  spirit  by  earnest  students  of  the 
decorative  art  of  all  nations  the  ornamentation 
of  the  Foreign  Office  will  long  be  pointed  to  as 
an  example  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  England 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  centurj'.     That  it 
is  perfect,  or  that  it  will  please  all,   would  be 
saying  more   than   is   our  wont  ;  but   that  it 
will  always  give  pleasure   to   the  cultivated 
mind  and  educated  eye  we   are  certain.      On 
quitting  the  grand  conference  room  we  again 
enteracorridor  havingmade  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  quadrangle,  and,  descending  the  stair- 
case find   ourselves  passing  through  the  dark 
lobby  after  a  visit  to  the  MS.  library,  and  so 
into  the  courtyard  or  into  Downing-street,  as 


pleases  us.  In  all  criticism  on  the  coloured 
decoration  of  this  building  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  everything  is  designed  for  the 
night  effect,  when  artificial  light  will  be  used. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  do  complete  jus- 
tice without  seeing  the  rooms  under 
those  conditions.  If  they  have  as 
good  an  appearance  by  night  as  they 
have  by  day  there  is  little  with  which  the 
most  captious  could  find  fault.  The  mantel- 
pieces are  for  the  most  part  ancient,  having 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  old  Palace  of 
Whitehall.  They  are  of  great  beauty,  and 
harmonise  well  with  the  architecture  and 
decorations.  The  metal-work,  such  as  grates, 
fenders,  sconces,  and  chandeliers,  are  of  very 
elegant  design.  In  these  rooms  a  peculiarity 
will  be  observed.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for 
fireproof  construction  iron  girders  have  been 
freely  used,  and  in  all  cases  they  form  a  visi- 
ble portion  of  the  ceiling.  A  girder  of 
wrought  iron  is  at  no  time  an  architectural 
object.  In  the  present  instance  they  have 
been  rendered  as  little  offensive  to  the  sight 
as  possible.  Coloured,  gilded,  plated  with 
majolica  ornament  of  good  design  and  well- 
chosen  colour,  the  wrought-iron  girder  as- 
serts itself  in  an  unmistakable  manner. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  thing  for  ever, 
but  it  is  never  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  has 
hitherto  defied  treatment,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  we  build  our  walls  per- 
pendicular and  lay  our  floors  horizontal.  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  resources  of  art  have 
been  lavished  on  these  girders,  and  they  are 
really  pretty,  but  the  building  is  not  pretty. 
There  are  few  structures  above  the  preten- 
sion of  a  marquee  at  an  archery  meeting  to 
which  the  application  of  the  terra  "  pretty  " 
would  be  complimentary.  The  Foreign 
Office,  inside  or  out,  may  be  grand  and  im- 
posing, or  petty  and  weak,  but  it  cannot  de- 
scend to  the  depth  of  prettiness.  The  deco- 
rations are  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell ;  the 
metal-work  by  Mr.  Skidmore  ;  the  majolica 
ware  by  Minton. 


ON  THE  SESSIONAL  PAPERS  OF  THE 
ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS— 1867-8. 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  are  probably  hardly  aware  that 
the  papers  read  at  the  ordinary  general  meet- 
ings throughout  the  session  are  not  only 
issued  with  commendable  despatch  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  so  as  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  members  within  a  few  days  after 
they  have  been  read,  but  that,  collected  ia 
the  shape  of  a  goodly  volume  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  they  are  offered  to  the  public  as 
well  at  a  moderate  price.  These  papers  are 
often  profusely  illustrated,  and  during  the 
past  year  even  more  liberally  than  on  former 
occasions,  a  boon  which  must  be  particularly 
appreciated  by  those  members  who  reside  in 
the  provinces.  Such  a  description,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  given  by  ilr.  W.  B.  Scott,  of 
the  mural  decorations  executed  by  him  al; 
Wallington,  would  have  been  simply  unin- 
telligible to  those  who  were  prevented  attend- 
ing when  he  exhibited  the  paintings  them- 
selves had  it  not  been  for  the  complete 
manner  in  which  they  are  rendered  in  the 
illustrations.  Thus  a  general  section  of  the 
hall  for  which  they  were  designed  is  given, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  spandrels 
representing  the  old  Border  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase.  With  regard  to  these  there  may  fairly 
be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  tliey 
are  sufficiently  architectural  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  we  have  already  criticised  them  from 
that  point  of  view  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
completeness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
scheme  and  work  of  the  artist  have  been  set 
forth  in  tliis  volume  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  illustrations  are  absolutely  his 
own  handiwork,  being  translated  by  a  new- 
process  invented  by  Mr.  C.  Hancock,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  reduced  by  photo- 
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graphy  on  to  copper  from  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings. Tlie  process,  like  all  new  ones,  ia  pro- 
bably capable  of  great  improvement.  At 
present  greater  care  seems  to  be  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  printer  than  is  needed  in  the 
case  of  woodcuts,  totjether  with  some  expe- 
rience on  the  part  of  the  artist,  but  it  may  be 
stated  with  certainty  that  the  expense  of  any 
other  method  hitherto  employed  would  have 
precluded  the  appearance  of  these  illustra- 
tions at  all. 

This  series  of  papers  is  fitly  commenced 
by  a  memoir  of  the  late  Charles  Fowler,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Institute,  who  had  died 
during  the  recess.  This  is  from  the  able  and 
prolihc  pen  of  his  comrade,  Professor  Donald- 
son. It  is  written  in  an  atfectionate  and 
apologetic  spirit,  for  the  honesty  of  the 
biographer  forbade  his  claiming  for  his  old 
friend  any  very  high  niche  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame.  Fate  had  been  somewhat  unpropitious 
to  him,  for  his  most  important  work,  Hungerford 
Marliet,  hasbeenbut  lately  swept  away ;  thatof 
Co  vent  Garden,  liowever,  and  some  other  similar 
buildings  of  his  remain,  of  which  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  tliat  they  are  simple,  prac- 
tical, and  inolfeusive.  Lithographic  views 
of  the  interior  of  Hungerford  Market,  and  of 
the  exterior  of  that  at  Exeter,  accompany  this 
paper,  and  will  help  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  a  good  if  not  of  a  great  man. 

With  the  nest  paper  we  confess  to  being 
disappointed.  It  is  that  by  Professor  D.  T. 
Ansted,  on  "  The  Relation  of  Geology 
with  Architecture,"  a  somewhat  slight 
handling  of  a  grave  subject.  The  origin 
of  constructive  materials,  somewhat  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  for 
Foreign  Correspondence,  is  laid  down  as  hav- 
ing been  almost  universally  from  deposition 
in  water.  Their  several  varieties,  such  as 
limestones,  sandstones,  granites,  marbles,  and 
slates,  are  rapidly  sketched,  and  those  in 
general  use  are  referred  to  in  their  proper 
classification,  and  the  method  of  their  forma- 
tion, according  to  the  latest  theories,  is  pointed 
out.  The  process  of  decay  in  weathering  is 
explained,  and  some  nostrums  for  its  preven- 
tion are  noticed,  and  cements  are  spoken  of  as 
being  within  the  province  of  architectural 
geology.  The  Professor  concludes  wi^h  the 
assumption  that  architects,  as  using  such 
substances  on  a  large  scale,  desire  to  learn  as 
ranch  as  possible  of  their  history  and  nature 
to  enable  them  to  look  for  them  in  the  right 
place,  to  use  them  in  the  right  way,  and  to 
manipulate  them  properly  and  economically. 
The  assumption  is  perfectly  correct,  but 
hardly  needed  so  long  a  preamble  to  prove  it. 
Architects  are  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  of  its  manifold  branches,  as 
was  shown  by  many  pertinent  questions  put 
by  several  members  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion ;  such  as,  "Which  are  the  stones 
that  may  best  be  relied  upon  to  resist  the 
atmosphere  of  London  /"  "  Wliicli  have  the 
strongest  fire-resisting  qualities  1"  "  What 
green  and  grey  slates  can  be  relied 
upon  1"  These  and  other  questions  elicited 
some  valuable  replies  from  Professor  Ansted, 
but  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  carried  by  this 
paper  and  the  discussion  thereon,  it  has  been 
but  opened,  and  needs  far  more  minute  and 
careful  consideration. 

The  very  high  importance  wliich  should  be 
attached  to  attempts  to  introduce  a  better 
style  of  mural  decoration  is  (|uite  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  opportunity  alforded  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Scott  by  the  Institute,  to  explain  those 
he  has  e.xecuted  .at  the  mansion  of  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan,  at  Wallington,  and  those  at 
Pcntill  Castle,  in  Ayrshire.  But  with  very 
high  merit  as  paintings,  they  are  unquestion- 
ably in  error  as  mural  decorations.  They 
ignore  the  architectural  forms  to  which  they 
should  be  subservient;  they  turn  solid  span- 
drels into  aerial  spaces  of  mist,  sunshine,  and 
.shade  ;  their  perspective  sets  llie  llatuess  of 
the  wall  in  defiance,  and  the  composition,  in- 
genious as  it  is,  is  misapplied.  Mr.  Scott  has 
lately  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of 
these  paintings   placed  in  the   same  gallery 


with  the  beautiful  drawings  for  the  decoration 
of  a  church,  by  Mons.  Lameire,  and  we 
trust  that  he  has  learnt  by  the  contrast  the 
principles  which  ought  to  be  respected  in 
such  matters,  not  but  that  Mons.  Lameire 
himself  might  carry  them  a  little  further 
than  he  has  done,  and  give  up  the  seductions 
of  sliading  his  mantles.  It  is  strange  that  we 
should  have  to  be  propounding  as  novel 
truths  what  every  old  Byzantine  or  medinaval 
painter  acknowledged  by  intuition  ;  and  if 
our  own  decorators  would  but  study  the  old 
screens  in  Norfolk,  we  should  be  spared  having 
thus  to  criticise  their  works. 

ilr.  Seddon,  taking  as  his  text  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Architectural  Photographic  So- 
ciety for  the  year  1867,  describes  the  diihcul- 
ties  encountered  in  obtaining  them  alter  the 
selection  of  the  route — itself  no  easy  matter, 
it  would  appear,  from  a  racy  letter  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Aitcheson,  which  is  quoted  in 
the  paper.  In  spite  of  difficulties,  however, 
some  fine  photographs  were  secured,  such  as 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  Limburg  Cathe- 
dral, which  we  have  since  engraved  in  tliis 
journal.  Some  short  notes  upon  each  build- 
ing visited  are  accompanied  by  plans  and 
sketches,  which  greatly  aid  the  reader  in 
g^rasping  the  necessary  technicalities  in  such 
descriptions.  The  country  thus  explored  is 
that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Lahn,  and  the 
MobSelle  ;  but  in  a  later  paper,  by  Mr.  H.  AV. 
Brewer,  ably  illustrated  by  sketches  by  that 
artist,  the  subject  is  taken  ui),  and  con- 
tinued into  Central  and  Southern  Germany — 
particularly  to  the  cities  of  Wurzbnrg,  Bam- 
berg, and  Ratisbon,  and  their  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages — in  a  manner  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  lead  many  a  student  to 
foUowin  the  route  suggested,  full,  as  it  must 
be,  from  his  description,  of  objects  of  art,  and 
rich  in  natural  beauties. 

We  are  led  still  further  eastward  in  reading 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  lAnson  "  On  the 
Kremlin  of  Moscow,"  a  region  less  richly  en- 
dowed with  art  or  architecture,  but  whicli 
boasts  the  greater  interest  of  being  compara- 
tively unknown.  AVe  suspect  that  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  would  leave  it  rather  desti- 
tute of  charms  to  the  architect,  and  the  rather 
naively  confessed  inability  of  the  author  to 
describe  the  style  of  its  buildings  would  lead 
us  to  think  that  they  hardly  deserve  any  such 
classification.  Still  the  multiplicity  of  towers 
and  domes,  and  pinnacles,  like  half  a  dozen 
bluebottles  with  a  bodkin  run  through  them, 
glistening  in  green  and  gold,  is  a  sight  not 
sufficiently  common  to  be  contemplated  with- 
out interest  by  tlie  most  rigid  purist.  The 
rich  iconostasis  which  is  the  feature  of  all  the 
interior  of  the  churches  must  be  exceedingly 
suggestive,  although  all  the  gold  and  jewels 
which  excite  our  marvel  in  the  description 
must  fail  to  render  it  a  work  of  art ;  and  we 
read  of  these  with  much  the  same  feeling  as 
that  with  which  we  listen  to  the  inventory  of 
the  vergers  wiio  describe  the  cornelians  and 
opals,  with  an  eruption  of  which  the  reredoses 
of  our  own  cathedrals  and  churches  have  of 
late  been  so  sorely  alHicted. 

In  the  description  of  the  "  Proposed  School  of 
Art  at  Bombay,"  by  Mr.  W.  Burges,  we  have 
what  we  are  most  thankful  for  as  an  instalment 
of  what  should  bo  the  principal  feature  in  the 
transactionsof  the  Institute ;  we  mean  notices  of 
the  works  of  the  members.  Thisone  is  the  more 
interesting  as,  having  been  designed  for  a  dis- 
tant coimtry,  we  are  never  likely  to  see  the 
structure  itself,  if  it  should  be  erected,  which 
now  seems  to  be  doubtful.  The  requirements 
of  the  building  were  peculiar,  and  to  meet 
them  very  great  ingenuity  was  called  for. 
This  demand  was  well  responded  to,  and  every 
provision  seems  to  have  been  made  to  exclude 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  to  admit  the  air 
freely.  The  plan  is  simple  and  well-arranged, 
in  the  shape  of  tlie  letter  E,  having  projecting 
wings  and  a  staircase  tower,  which  is  made 
the  feature  of  the  design  in  tlie  centre ; 
between  them  there  are  open  corridors  on 
each  side  of  the  building,  and  from  the  back 
projects  from  the  centre  a  low  building,  lead- 


ing to  what  Jlr.  Burges  calls  "  a  circular 
domed  building,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  medisEval  kitchen."  AVe  should  say  it  was 
very  much  so ;  in  fact,  just  as  if  it  had  walked 
out  of  the  pages  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc. 

A  very  well  lithographed  plate,  by  Messrs. 
Kell,  shows  a  view  of  this  back  of  the  build- 
ing, which  seems  strangely  selected  in  place 
of  the  front,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  feature  we  have  just  referred  to.  For 
ourselves  we  are  free  to  confess  that,  however 
archfeologically  correct  this  may  be,  we  think 
it  exceedingly  ugly,  and  we  believe  that 
such  kitchens  in  mediajval  monasteries  were 
not  thrust  so  prominently  forward.  Such  a 
one  as  that  at  Glastonbury  or  that  at  Durham 
may  have  been,  but  then  they  were  buildings 
worth  seeing.  Such  an  example  as  this,  like 
a  beehive  stuck  all  over  with  pipes,  we  feel 
pretty  sure  would  have  been  kept  well  out  of 
sight.  Other  points,  against  which  we  cannot 
but  protest,  are  the  manner  in  which  this 
excrescence  is  attached  to  the  main  building, 
the  squat  proportions  of  the  principal  window.s, 
and  the  manner  the  small  circular  turrets  at 
the  angles  are  thrust  through  the  roof  with- 
out springing  properly  above  them.  With 
these  abatements  the  breadth  and  simplicity 
of  the  building  is  commendable,  .and  it  is 
with  much  regret  that  we  learn  that  there  is  a 
probability  of  the  work  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  military  engineers,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent loss  or  mutilation  of  this  original 
and  striking  composition.  AA^e  expect  they 
must  have  been  frightened  by  the  tower, 
which  not  being  seen  except  in  section  in  the 
illustration,  is  described  by  the  author  as  de- 
signed upon  the  model  of  the  celebrated 
specimen  in  the  Chateau  of  Blois,  which 
presents  the  same  system  of  external  bal- 
conies. Above  the  third  storey  it  developes 
into  a  tower,  and  finishes  with  a  dome,  for 
which  there  is  ample  authority  in  the 
churches  of  Perigeux,  Angoulome,  &c.  A 
short  communication  we  need  only  notice, 
one  from  the  President  "  On  the  Antiquities 
of  Frejus,  in  the  South  of  France,"  and  on 
the  great  roof  over  St.  Pancras  station.  Mid- 
land Railway  terminus,  now  in  course  of 
erection  by  Professor  Donaldson,  and  we 
must  postpone  till  our  next  number  any 
notice  of  the  remainder  of  the  more  import- 
ant papers  read  during  the  session. 


THE    PL4.STERERS'    COMPANY'S 
PRIZES. 

LAST  week  we  called  attention  to  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Plasterers'  Company,  and 
gave  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors. 
Since  then  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  designs  at  South  Kensington.  The 
competition  is  open  to  all  students  in  the  pro- 
vincial or  metropolitan  schools  of  art,  but  the 
first  and  second  prize  in  either  case  cannot 
both  be  taken  by  students  of  thecentralschool 
at  South  Kensington.  Altogether  not  more 
than  a  dozen  models  and  sixteen  designs  have 
been  submitted.  Of  the  merits  of  the  models 
of  friezes  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  as  many  of 
them  are  placed  horizontally  on  a  table,  some 
upright  on  a  screen,  all  below  the  level  of  the 
eye,  and  in  such  a  position  that  a  spectator 
cannot  get  further  from  them  than  4ft. 
Under  these  circumstances  criticism  is  of 
very  little  value.  The  first  prize  has  been 
awarded  to  A.  Gibbons,  a  South  Kensing- 
ton pupil.  It  seems  to  us  to  possess 
no  marked  superiority  over  two  or  three 
others.  The  second  prize  falls  to  G.  Japp, 
aged  twenty-three,  a  professed  modeller. 
This  workis  very  cleanly  modelled.  The  design 
is  full  of  birds  and  little  Cupids,  eight  or 
nine  incnes  in  height,  and  is  suited  for  a 
wooden  cabinet,  or  even  a  bronze  panel.  It 
is  no  more  fit  for  a  frieze  than  for  a  fender. 
It  was  absurd  to  give  a  prize  for  tliis  work,  as 
it  must  discourage  those  who  stuck  to  the 
text  and  tried  to  model  a  frieze.  It  is  ex- 
cellently modelled,  Imt  it  has  an  unpardon- 
able faiilt  for  a  continuous  desiim.      It  will 
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not  repeat  satisfactorily.  A  model  by  J. 
Brooke  struck  us  as  vigorous  and  repeatable, 
and  there  is  a  clever  piece  of  modelling,  by 
G.  Bradbur)',  aged  nineteen,  of  Penzance. 
Another  by  G.  Morgan,  a  South  Kensington 
student,  though  not  particularly  novel,  is 
good.  Of  the  sixteen  designs  for  centre 
pieces  few  possess  any  merit.  W.  Jlackauesis, 
South  Kensington  student,  t.ikes  the  first,  and 
John  M.  Finn,  architect,  the  second  prize. 
The  design  by  John  Brooke  is,  in  our  opinion, 
better  than  either,  though  of  such  a  dilfercnt 
character  that  it  is  difficult  to  institute  a 
comparison.  In  the  distribution  of  these 
and  all  other  prizes  the  South  Kensington 
authorities  certainly  take  care  that  those  of 
their  own  house  shall  suffer  no  wrong.  The 
wisdom  of  fostering  the  head  establishment 
at  the  e.\pense  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
country  is  at  least  questionable.  To  the 
works  submitted  by  the  local  schools  for 
national  medals  we  could  give  but  a  passing 
glance,  Kext  week  we  hope  to  notice  them 
fully. 


PROPOSED     RAILWAY    TUXXEL    BE- 
TWEEN SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND.* 

SUBJIARINE  tunnelling  bids  fair  to  be- 
come one  of  the  engineering  questions  of 
the  day.  It  is  about  to  be  re-tried  on  the 
Thames,  on  a  limited  scale,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Barlow,  and  on  principles  that  seem  almost  to 
guarantee  success.  The  various  schemes  for 
forming  a  tunnel  beneath  the  English  Channel 
are  by  no  means  despaired  of  by  their  origina- 
tors, and  now  Messrs.  Macassey  and  Scott  come 
forward  with  a  plan  for  connecting  Ireland 
and  Scotland  by  a  tunnel  extending  from 
Glenstrone,  in  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  to  Cushen- 
dun,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the  county  of 
Antrim,  a  distance  of  14|  miles,  to  be  con- 
nected at  each  end  with  the  principal  railway 
systems  in  either  country.  Their  reasonsforthe 
selection  oi  this  route  are  that  it  is  the  shortest 
and  that  the  bed  of  the  channel  in  that  part 
is  peculiarly  favourable  for  tunnelling  opera- 
tions, consisting  as  it  does  of  mica  shale  with 


The  scheme  is  a  bold  one,  but  all  the  details 
have  been  carefully  worked  out,  and  present  a 
possibility  of  success.     The  route  itself  seems 
to  us  the  principal  objection.     It  may  be  that 
it  offers  the  least  obstacle  to  the  execution  ol 
the  project ;  but  who  is  going  to  travel  by  it 
when   it   is    finished  ?     Very   little,   if  any, 
English  traffic  could  be  counted  ui)0u  ;  as  for 
mails  and  merchandise  time  would  be  lost  by 
its   adoption,   and  we  think  most  piissengers 
would  prefer  a  short  sea  voyage  to  a  railway 
journey  to  the  south-west   of  Scotland,  and 
then  southward  from  the  north   of   Ireland. 
It  certainly  might  lead  to  the  development  of 
much   mineral   wealth  on  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  coasts,  but  till  that  come  to  pass  it  must 
principally    depend    on     Scotch    and    Irish 
traliic.     We  regard  the  project  as   Utopian. 
Supposing  the  engineering  difficulties,  which 
are  enormous,  to  be  conquerable,  we  don't  see 
how   the   enterprise   could  pay.     Mr.   James 
Chambers's  idea  of  making  a  tunnel  under  the 
sea  between  France    and    England    has   far 
more  fascination  about  it  than  th.at  of  Messrs. 
Macassey  and   Scott,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
distant  probability  of  Mr.    Chambers's  idea 
being  realised. 


A  NEW  ACADEMY. 


and 


T 

J_  better  system  of  art  action  and  practice  than 
that  nowin  vogue,  so  powerfully  supported  and 
so  universal,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
noticing  shortly,  first,  one  or  two  principles 
guiding  such  system  of  art  action,  and  the  art 
societies  founding  themselves  on  it.  No  one 
will  of  course  deny  that  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  has  always  held,  and  still  continues  to 
hold,  the  very  first  place  as  an  art  influence ; 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  last  court  of  appeal  in 
matters  artistic,  its  annual  exhibition  the 
greatest  of  existing  ait  results,  and  its  schools 
models  of  artistic  instruction  and  educational 
skill.  So  much  is  there  to  be  said  in  its  favour 
indeed,  and  so  comprehensive  is  it,  that  we 
need  to  notice  no  other  society,  for  all  others 
have  to  a  certain  extent  taken  their   tone   as 

a  comparative  absence  of  running  sand.  They  1  f^r  as  possible  from  this  central  art  institution 

propose  to  construct   the  tunnel   of  a  single  |  Xr.  nnp  nm-ht,  to  fpel  anv  nreiudice  a.jainstthe 

line  only,  with  an  extreme  diameter  of  1.9ft., 

a  depth  of   21ft.,  and  the  clear  width  at  level 


of  rails  15ft.  The  invert  is  to  be  of  the  usual 
form,  but  wth  a  deeper  curve  and  of  greater 
strength,  and  filled  with  ballast  to  the  level  of 
the  sleepers,  so  as  to  deaden  the  vibration  as 
much  as  possible.  The  side  walls  will  vary 
in  thickness,  a  maximum  of  7ft.  being  pro- 
posed through  the  more  dangerous  ground, 
and  4ft.  for  the  crown.  The  material  to  be 
used  would  be  to  a  large  extent  sandstone, 
which  abounds  on  the  Irish  side.  For  pur- 
poses of  ventilation  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
horizontal  air  drifts  2ft.  Sin.  in  diameter  in 
the  sides,  and  similar  drifts  2ft.  in  diameter 
in  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  with  openings  in 
the  centre  at  intervals  of  50ft.  Connected 
with  these  drifts  would  be  air  pipes  attached 
to  a  hydraulic  engine  at  the  Antrim  end,  the 
power  of  which  would  be  applied  to  exhaust- 
ing the  air  in  the  drifts,  and,  by  means  of  the 
openings,  also,  that  in  the  tunnel.  This 
rarefaction  at  the  Irish  end  would,  it  is  ex- 
pected, produce  a  draught  through  from  the 
Scotch  side  which  could  be  modified  to  any 
extent.  Three  large  ventilating  shafts  are 
proposed  of  the  same  sectional  area  as  the 
tunnel,  two  at  the  Irish  end  and  the  other  on 
the  Scotch  side,  also  a  number  of  smaller 
shafts  in  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  £4,224,490, 
including  the  cost  of  connecting  the  rails  with 
the  nearest  adjacent  Scotch  and  Irish  lines, 
and  six  years  is  named  as  a  period  within 
which  it  might  be  completed.  A  series  of 
calculations  have  been  prepared  by  the  pro- 
jectors to  prove  the  probabiUty  of  a  return  of 
at  least  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended. 


*  Report  on  proposed  railway  tumiel  between  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  by  L.  Liviso&ios  Macassey,  C.E.,  and 
WiLLiiii  Scorr,  C.E. 


No  one  ought  to  feel  any  prej  udice  against  the 
Roj-al  Academy,  for  has  it  not  in  its  day  done 
work  when  there  was  no  other  institution  to 
do  it  or  even  attempt  it  >  Those  who  belong  to 
it  think  it  well  nigh  perfect,  and  its  late  presi- 
dent. Sir  C.  Eastlake,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  no  one  council  meeting  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy ever  took  place  without  its  being  taken 
into  consideration  how  best  to  improve  and 
perfect  its  mode  of  art  action,  its  exhibition, 
and  its  schools.  More  than  this  cannot  be  said. 
But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  is 
that  this  great  and  leading  art  institution  of 
the  time  and  country  really  does.  First,  the 
Academy  as  a  body — and  may  it  not  be  said  in- 
dividually I — has  laid  it  down  as  a  principle 
from  which  there  can  be  no  departing,  that 
there  are  and  can  be  but  forty  artists  capable 
of  finished  high  art  work  out  of  thirty  millions 
of  people — two  or  three  architects,  two  or 
three  sculptors,  one  or  two  engravers,  and 
thirty  painters.  Of  the  vague  term  "  high 
art"  no  definition  has  ever  been  given  by  the 
Academy.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than 
any  other  which  distinguishes  the  present  age 
and  generation  from  the  past,  it  surely  is  that 
the  wall  which  then  so  strongly  fenced  round 
each  nation  and  trade  has  been  broken  down. 
Protection  has  given  way  to  Free  Trade,  and 
little  perhaps  do  they  think  who  have  been 
so  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change 
that  the  last  stronghold  of  that  protection  is 
yet  to  be  sought  and  found  in  art  !  But  this 
is  the  foundational  idea  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Again,  if  the  idea  of  the  mere  accidental 
figure  of  forty,  forming  the  boundary  not  to 
be  passed,  be  a  matter,  as  it  must  be,  of  won- 
der, what  shall  be  said  of  the  fact  that  the 
mere  medium  through  and  by  which  colours 
are  laid  on  canvas  and  paper  is  another  wall 
of  separation  between  those  in  and  those  out 
of  this  Academy.    Painters  in  oil  may  be 


acadcm  icians,  but  painters  in  water  may  not 
be  academicians!.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
greatest  works  in  the  world  by  the  hands  of 
painters  are  in  water  colour — Raphael's  car- 
toons, and  the  whole  of  M.  Angelo's  Sistinc 
ceiling,  together  with  the  very  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  M.  Angelo  himself  despised 
oil  painting  ;  yet  can  no  water  colour  painter 
as  such  find  entrance  into  the  Academy. 
Indeed,  he  cannot  even  exhibit  except  as 
colourist  of  an  architectural  perspective,  or 
in  some  other  accidental  and  exceptional 
manner.  Strange  inconsistencies  1  but  serv- 
ing to  show  into  what  a  state  of  artificial  con- 
fusion art  is  at  last  got. 

There  are  so  many  other  principles  of  art 
policy  appertaining  to  the  Royal  Academy 
and  its  management  that  I  hardly  know 
which  to  select,  or  how  many ;  but  I  must 
content  myself  for  the  present,  and  for  the 
main  purpose  of  this  note,  with  saying  in  the 
most  distinct  way,  and  after  very  considerable 
thought  about  it,  that  if  another  and  a  new 
art  academy,  on  a  national  scale,  and  for  the 
use  of  all  gifted  naturally  with  artistic  power, 
ever  comes  to  be  founded,  it  will  and  must  be 
mainly  by  the  rewrsit!  of  all  those  principles 
of  art  action  on  which  the  present  central  art 
institution  of  this  country  and  time  has  been 
built  and  acts.  This  is  saying  a  very  great 
deal,  but  it  may  be  proved.  Let  us  look  at 
one  of  them  by  way  of  commencement. 

Any  ordinary  person,  unprejudiced,  and  of 
common  capacity,  and  without  troubling  him- 
self about  art  mysteries,  on  being  asked  what 
he  thought  of  landscape  painting  and  land- 
scape painters,  would  doubtless  reply — that 
landscape  painting  was  a  very  good  thing,  and 
quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  historical  painting, 
or  portrait,  or  any  other,  and  that  quite  as 
much  capacity  and  natural  talent  and  ac- 
quired knowledge  must  be  needed  for  it  as  for 
any  other,  and  that  quite  as  long  a  training  is 
necessary  and  must  be  gone  through  by  the 
student  of  landscape  as  by  the  student  of  the 
antique,  or  for  the  purposes  of  historical  paint- 
ing, whatever  that  may  imply.  Certainly, 
and  of  course,  says  everybody.  But,  strange 
to  say,  it  is  all  the  reverse  of  this.  Landscape 
painting  is  not  officUil'v  recognised  by  the 
Academy  ;  it  is  admitted  on  sufferance,  and 
because  it  cannot  be  excluded.  Landscape 
painting,  as  far  as  such  an  art  com  be  taught, 
is  altogether  excluded  from  the  Academy 
system  of  art  teaching.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  imagine  what  would  happen  were  anyone 
in  authority  to  propose  that  some  one  stu- 
dent, with  a  natural  liking  and  turn  for  it, 
should,  by  way  of  elementary  commencement, 
copy  and  paint  a  leaf  or  a  cluster  of  leaves. 
Such  a  revolution  in  Academy  art  could  only 
be  thought  of  iu  the  very  darkest  times,  and 
when  every  man  had  turned  professed  re- 
former. All  political  reformation  and  change 
is  mere  child's  play,  and  quite  innocent  and 
harmless  compared  to  it.  It  can  serve  one 
good  we  are  quite  sure,  that  of  showing  the 
state  of  art  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  a  century's  space  of  Royal 
Academy  existence.  Leaves,  flowers,  trees, 
earth,  and  sky,  are  all  equally  unknown  in 
the  world  of  Academy  life,  and  it  is  a  little 
significant  that  on  the  spot  to  which  the 
Academy  is  now  banished  there  were  noble 
trees  on  ground  encompassed  with  brick- 
work, and  the  first  thing,  of  course,  done  to 
make  way  for  it  was  to  cut  them  all  down. 
We  say  a  necessary  but  significant  act. 

To  reform  such  aninstitution  is  impossible  ; 
another  generation  may  see  the  end  of  it,  but 
in  the  meantime  it  may  be  useful  to  try  and 
awake  attention  to  one  means  of  art  action 
on  a  new  and  untried  but  natural  plan,  viz. — 
that  of  encouraging  the  production  and  ex- 
hibition of  drawings,  paintings,  and  copies 
in  material  of  the  simplest  natural  forms, 
especially  by  the  artists  and  workmen  who 
now  act  as  subordinates,  not  that  such  trial 
work  is  to  be  confined  to  such,  for  what  could 
be  more  interesting  than  the  presentment  to 
the  public  by  each  individual  artist  of  the 
results  of  his  own  mind  and  hand,  and   the 
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showing  to  the  world  how  he  saw  the  object 
before  him,  the  same  leaf  or  tlower  coming 
forth  almost  as  a  new  creation  from  each 
artist,  sculptor,  and  workman  >  All  this  has 
never  yet  been  tried.  No  idea  can  now  be 
formed  of  the  interest  and  beauty  to  be  found 
in  a  room  filled  with  paintings  of  the  simplest 
forms  of  vegetable  life  by  the  very  highest  as 
well  as  the  humblest  art  powers  the  age  can 
produce.  We  do  not  kuoiv,  indeed,  what  the 
academicians  can  really  accomplish — they 
do  not  know  themselves — for  there  is  no  trial 
work,  no  condescending  to  elementary  work 
and  details,  however  ditiicult  or  elaborate  or 
impossible  of  actual  realisation.  The  future 
of  art,  as  we  think,  must  begiu  with  this,  to  be 
followed  by  that  larger  decorative  art  visible 
to  all.  Art  as  it  is  is  only  for  the  few,  fit 
only  for  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  but  surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  future 
must  bestow  it  on  the  public  and  the  many. 
But  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  that 
beginnirig  must  be  with  details  and  parts  and 
simple  forms.  Imagination,  we  are  told,  is 
the  soul  of  fine  art,  and  serves  to  separate  one 
man  from  another;  but  it  would  be  found  that 
two  equally-gifted  artists  working  at  the 
same  simple  form,  in  the  mere  act  of  simple 
copying  will  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
final  result  as  much  as  if  they  had  tried  to 
imagine  things  entirely  different — no  two 
men  being  alike.  In  what  way  any  one  of 
our  Academy  artists  could  be  induced  to  copy 
the  simplest  blossom  and  leaves  the  full  size 
of  life,  and  as  seen  against  the  pure  sky,  it 
will,  of  course,  puzzle  any  conjuror  to  say.  It 
may  be  an  impossible  feat,  but  surely  it  may 
be  hoped  with  some  confidence  that  the 
humbler  rank  of  artists  might  be  induced  to 
contribute  their  labours  to  such  an  e.vhibitiou 
of  art  results  by  the  artists  themselves  and  as 
examples  of  personal  artistic  gifts  and  powers. 
It  would  help,  too,  to  draw  forth  a  "  style  " 
— one  of  the  time  and  country,  with  nothing 
to  hinder  or  complicate  it,  "for  the  natural 
forms  are  always  the  same,  nature  never 
failing.  C.  Bruce  Allen. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL.* 

NOEMAN  PERIOD. 

FOR  all  speculation  as  to  the  character  and  ex" 
tent  of  1  he  first  Norman  cathedral  erected  at 
Lincoln  by  Remigius,  the  first  Norman  hi.shop,  I 
must  refer  you  to  Mr.  Poole's  tTjj,tise.  What  is 
certiia  is  that,  with  the  exo^-ptiou  of  what  re- 
mains o£  it  at  the  west  end,  it  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared. This  fragment,  however,  is  of  the 
highest  interest.  It  has  been  respected  and  pre- 
Berved  by  all  subsequent  builders,  and  still  forms 
an  intt'gral  and  very  important  portion  of  the 
west  front.  The  outline  of  its  simple  and  un- 
adorned masonry  is  easily  to  be  traced  on  the 
west  elevation,  and  its  massive  proportions  are  as 
clearly  visible  on  the  plan.  That  we  see  in  what 
is  left  the  entire  breadth  of  the  west  front  of  the 
original  church  of  liemigms,  commenced  pro- 
bably about  107(3,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever. 
How  this  design  was  terminated  above,  and  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion. I  think,  however,  that  the  solution  of  this 
problem  is  not  so  difficult  a  one  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed.  We  have  not  time  to  enter 
upon  it  here  to-day,  but  if  I  am  correct  in  the 
supposition  which  I  have  formed,  and  which  in- 
volves the  existence  originally  of  a  single  western 
tower,  in  place  of  the  two  western  towers  which 
actually  exist,  the  opinion  which  Professor  Willis 
and  Mr.  Poole  appear  to  entertain  that  these 
towers  were  built  either  in  restoration  or  in  con- 
tinuance of  Bishop  Remigius's  design  is  incorrect. 
That  these  two  towers,  and  other  works  to  be 
noticed  at  the  west  end,  were  built  .after  the  se- 
cond fire,  which  is  recorded  as  having  consumed 
the  entire  church  in  11 41,  there  is  little  or  no 
doubt.  They  exhibit,  up  to  the  top  of  their  third 
storey,  in  all  their  ornamental  details,  the  cha- 
racteristic  features  of  this  very  date.  Tliey  were 
flanked,  on  the  north  and  south  aides,  with  richly 
ornamented  projecting  gables,  which  still  remain  ; 
and  on  their  west  aide  also   with   gables   of   prc- 

•  Lecture  delivered  to  the  llembera  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Diocesan  Arohitectiiial  Sooiety  at  ttieir  .\uniial  Mooting  at 
Lincoln,  on  VVedne3ci;iy,  Juuo  17,  1868.  By  Ebuumd 
Sharps,  £«q.,  r.K.I.B.A. 


bably  similar  design,  which  have  been  removed. 
But  the  weather  moulding  of  these  gables,  stiU 
to  be  seen  under  the  roof  of  the  later  work  of  the 
Lancet  period,  reveals  to  us  the  singular  fact 
that  the  apes  of  both  these  gables,  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  centre  of  the  two  large  circular 
side  arches  of  the  west,  front  of  Remigius,  were 
not  iu  the  centres  of  the  two  towers,  which  latter 
were  not,  in  fact,  placed  symmetrically  with  the 
earlier  work  of  the  west  front.  How  these  and 
other  discrepancies  of  the  second  Norman  design, 
which  could  not  have  been  in  harmony  with  that 
of  the  first,  behind  which  it  stood,  were  recon- 
ciled, we  have  no  present  means  of  knowing  ;  but 
we  may  naturally  conclude  that  they  furnished 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  gifted  architect 
who  masked  these  irregularities  and  combined 
the  works  of  these  dilTerent  periods  into  one  har- 
monious whole,  to  erect,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Lancet  period,  the  noble  west  front  or  screen, 
which  still  remains  to  us  as  it  left  his  hands. 
Besides  these  two  western  towers,  built  at  the 
very  close  of  the  Norman  period,  two  other  works 
of  this  date  remain  in  the  west  front.  The  first 
is  the  circular  arcade,  immediately  above  the  plain 
walling  of  Remigius'  front  on  each  side  of  the 
central  arch.  The  second  is  the  great  western 
doorway  of  the  nave,  which  exhibits,  in  the  five 
richly  ornamented  orders  of  its  circular  archway, 
the  latest  features  of  the  period  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

TRANSITIONAL    PERIOD. 

Closely  following  the  last-mentioned  work,  but 
of  well-defined  Transitional  character,  are  the  two 
other  western  doorways,  those,  namely,  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave,  that  on  the 
north  side  being  of  slightly  earlier  character  than 
that  of  the  south  side  ;  the  limits  of  time  within 
which  all  the  three  doorways  were  designed  and 
built  probably  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

These  two  later  doorways  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  remains  of  the 
entire  structure.  Although  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  earliest  works  of  the  Transitional 
period,  they  contain  not  one  of  the  ch.aracteristic 
features  which  distinguish  the  works  of  the 
Normans  either  in  this  country  or  their  own  ; 
nor  does  their  ornamentation  resemble  that  of  the 
works  of  any  country  of  Europe  of  the  same  date. 
They  prove  to  us,  iu  fact,  along  with  numerous 
other  similar  works  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  existence  in  England  at  this  time  of  a  school 
of  native  artists,  who  were  not  only  completidy 
emancipated  from  those  influences  which  had 
governed  the  designs  of  buildings  for  the  previous 
eighty  years  of  Norman  rule  in  this  country,  but 
who  were  able  to  design  and  to  carry  out  their 
W(irks  with  au  originality  of  thought,  a  fertility  of 
invention,  and  a  perfection  of  execution  which 
most  justly  entitle  them  to  our  especial  notice, 
as  well  as  to  separate  classification. 

Although  they  were,  in  re.ality,  the  earliest 
works  of  English  design,  properly  so  called,  in  the 
country,  we  are  unable  to  call  them  "  Early 
English  "  from  the  fact  that  this  term  has  been 
applied  to,  and  is  generally  received  as  indicating, 
the  works  of  the  subsequent  or  Lancet  period. 
Neither,  although  belonging  to  that  period  iu 
which  the  pointed  arch  was  first  used  in  this 
country,  can  we  call  them  "  First  Pointed  " — 
first,  because  that  designation  was  also  intended 
to  apply  to  the  works  of  the  Lancet  period  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  in  this  really  First  Pointed 
period  the  whole  of  the  arches  of  decoration  are 
usually  circular,  as  indeed  are  those  of  the  door- 
w.ays  in  question.  Until,  then,  we  are  supplied 
with  a  better  term,  I  uhall  continue  to  apply  to 
them  and  to  similar  works  that  denominative  ex- 
pression which  so  aptly  characterises  the  trans- 
itional nature  of  those  intermediate  works  which 
were  constructed  during  the  prevalence  of  both 
forms  of  arch  (used,  as  the  latter  were,  simul- 
taneously, but  discriminately,  ia  the  same  build- 
ing), and  which  occupied,  in  point  of  time,  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 

LANCET    PERIOD. 

We  have  no  work  in  the  kingdom  of  genuine 
Lancet  character  to  which  we  can  attribute  an 
earlier  date  than  the  eastern  transept  and  the 
choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Wo  know  from 
undoubted  documentary  testimony,  that  they 
were  commenced  about  the  ye.ar  liyu  by  Bishop 
Hugh  de  Grenoble,  .and  wero  on  the  point  of 
completion  at  his  death  in  the  year  1200.  The 
dignified  simplicity  of  the  whole  of  this  work, 
and  the  vigorous  boldness  which  marks  the 
design  of  all  its  details,  its  simply  clustered  jiiers 
the  smgle  vaulting  shaft  descending  in  their  front 


floor,  their  spreading  capitals  and  projecting 
foliage,  the  bold  sweep  of  their  overhanging 
b.ands  and  circular  bases,  the  deeply-moulded  p  er 
arches  and  vaulting  ribs,  and  the  tall  single  Lancet 
windows  ;  above  all,  the  largeness  of  treatment 
and  the  vigorous  originality  of  conception  with 
which  the  entire  design  has  beeu  conceived  and 
executed,  demand  our  highest  admiration,  and 
place  this  grand  work  clearly  at  the  head,  as  well 
in  point  of  time  as  of  excellence,  of  the  works  of 
the  Lancet  period. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  noble  au  es- 
ampleshould  be  rapidly  followed  by  works  designed 
in  the  same  spirit.  Within  the  next  ten  years  seve- 
ral important  buildings  of  similar  character  were 
begun  ;  and  even  before  the  commencement  of 
the  thirteenth  century  this  new  fashion  of  build- 
ing, the  second  characteristic  type  of  English  art 
in  church  architecture,  had  become  firmly  esta- 
blished iu  this  country. 

For  those  who  desire  to  study  the  progress  of 
style  through  the  Lancet  period,  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral presents  the  amplest  opportunities.  We  can 
trace  the  hand  of  the  designer  of  Bishop  Hugh's 
works,  in  continuation  of  that  of  the  choir,  along 
the  east  walls  of  the  great  transepts,  as  well  in 
those  of  the  east  aisles  as  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  building ;  we  can  trace  even  the  gradual 
slackening  of  the  work,  and  its  absolute  cessation 
in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  these  transepts. 
Here  a  pause  of  many  years  must  have  occurred, 
probably  whilst  the  crossing  and  central  tower 
were  rising,  which,  however,  fell  from  insufficiency 
of  some  kind,  per  insolentiam  artijicia,  iu  the 
year  1239.  Meanwhile  Bishop  Hugh,  having  been 
canonized,  became  the  patron  saint  of  Lincoln  ; 
the  odour  of  sanctity  attached  to  his  memory  at- 
tracted crowds  of  the  faithful  to  the  cathedral, 
and  the  contributions,  which  flowed  in  largely, 
permitted  the  rapid  prosecution  of  the  works, 
which,  judging  from  internal  evidence  alone, 
must  have  been  resumed  about  1215,  and  carried 
out  without  intermission  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twenty  years.  These  later  works  of  the 
Lancet  period  comprise: — 1.  The  centr.al  tran- 
sept (west  side).  2.  Nave  and  aisles  with  north 
and  south  chapels.  3.  West  front,  with  north 
and  south  pinnacled  turrets.  4.  Chapter-house. 
5.  West  porch  of  south  transept.  6.  The  crossing 
and  lower  part  of  the  central  tower  (rebudt)  ; 
and,  7,  the  two  western  doorways  of  the  choir 
aisles.  They  were  constructed  probably  in  the 
order  above  given,  and  show,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  last-named,  but  slight  differences  of 
style  iu  their  details. 

With  regard  to  the  Chapter-house  there  exists 
a  singular  discrepancy  between  the  internal  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  character  of  its  work  and 
the  external  evidence  of  documentary  history.  We 
are  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Wharton,  that  Bishop  Hugh  built  the 
"  Capitulum,"  a  term  which  can  only  correctly 
be  interpreted  "chapter-house."  Professor  Willis, 
feeling  convinced  that  the  work  was  of  later  date, 
endeavoured  to  explain  aw.ay  the  difficulty  by 
arguing  th.at  the  word  "capiluliim"  meant,  iu 
this  case,  "  caput  ecdesicc,"  the  head,  or  east  end 
of  the  church. 

It  is  always  unfortunate  when,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  antagonism  arises  between  the  internal 
evidence  furnished  by  the  building  itself,  and  the 
external  evidence  of  contemporaneous  history.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  arch;eologioal  study  the  ten- 
dency was  to  discredit  the  former  and  to  accept 
the  latter  ;  in  these  days  the  results  of  strict 
analytical  investigation  and  comparison  of  the 
minor  details  of  the  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages  dispose  us  to  place  much  more  reliance  upon 
this  species  of  internal  evidence  than  on  even  the 
most  unequivocal  assertions  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
torians. The  inductive  reasoning  based  on  the 
former  appears  to  be  safer  than  the  possibly  hear- 
say testimony  of  the  latter. 

Without,  then,  contending  for,  or,  indeed, 
accepting.  Professor  Willia's  interpretation  of 
the  word  '' capituluin,"  as  used  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  stonemasons  who  executed  the  work  of  the 
Chapter-house  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  did  not  live  in 
Bishop  Hugh's  time,  but  20  or  30  years  later.* 

•  Iu  a  paper  which  was  read  at  LjiicoIq  hy  tho  Rev.  J. 
Dymock,  on  "  The  Doctlnientary  History  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,"  the  day  following  that 'on  which  Mr.  Sharpen 
lecture  was  delivered,  tiie  dilticalty  above  referred  to  was 
completely  solved  hy  tlie  fact  annonnced  by  Mr.  Dyinouk, 
thaL,  on  ref.ireuco  to  the  original  text  of  Giraldus  Ciim- 
breusis,  he  htid  discovered  that  tho  p.assage  in  iiuestion  luid 
been  erroneously  transcribed  and  printed  by  Wharton,  the 
real  word  in  tlie  MS.  being  plainly  and  legibly  written, 
not   "  C'f'i'u'nm,"   but    "c'l'f'.r,,,,,"  which  cannot  other- 
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The  two  latest  o£  this  second  group  of  Lancet 
works,  namely,  the  west  porch  of  the  south 
transept,  or  Galilee  "porch,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
and  the  two  doorways  fcituated  at  the  west  end 
of  ihe  choir  aiales,  exhibit  much  greater  elegance 
of  treatment  and  delicaej'  of  execution  than  the 
others.  Of  these  two  works,  the  former  may  be 
advantageously  compared  with  a  similar  work, 
similarly  named,  at  the  west  end  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, which  belongs  to  the  earlier,  as  this  porch 
dues  to  the  latest  part  of  the  Lancet  period  : 
whikt  the  exquisite  carved  work  and  capitals  of 
the  former  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the 
elegant  work  of  contemporaneous  date  at  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  of  the  same  cathedral, 
which  was  commenced  by  Bishop  Northwold  in 
1235. 

Before  quitting  the  work  of  the  Lancet  period 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  mi  opinion  which  has 
prevailed,  and  which  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Professor 
Willis,  who  discovered  that  the  name  of  Bishop 
Hugh's  architect  was  GeoHicy  do  Ivoiers,  to  the 
effect  that  the  design  of  the  east  transept  and 
choir  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  is  of  French  origin. 
The  only  feature,  however,  in  this  work  which  at 
all  resembles  French  work  of  this  date  is  the  pier 
capital  of  the  choir,  which,  with  its  double  row  of 
stiff  foliage  and  four  attendant  shaft  capitals,  all 
attached  to  the  same  block,  is  not  unlike  those  of 
Chartres  nnd  Goissons.  But  we  have  in  the  pier 
capitals  of  the  presbytery  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
designed  and  constructed  only  a  few  years  earlier, 
at  the  close  of  the  Transitional  period,  the  very 
idea  in  genuine  English  workmanship,  of  which 
these  Lincoln  capitals  are  the  Lancet  version,  and 
to  which,  with  their  detached  shafts,  they  bear  a 
much  stronger  resemblance  than  to  the  capitals  of 
any  French  cathedral  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
In  all  other  respects  iu  the  general  outline  of  the 
design,  and  iu  all  its  minor  details  of  mouldings 
and  carved  work,  there  is  no  resemblance  what- 
ever between  the  work  of  Geoffrey  de  Noiers  and 
that  of  French  buildings  of  corresponding  date.* 


FASHION  IN  ARCHITECTURE.t 

FASHION  in  criticism,  as  iu  art,  has  its  day, 
and  works  its  wrong.  Goldsmith  makes  his 
connoisseur  advise  a  neophyte,  if  he  would  be 
held  iu  repute  as  a  critic  to  praise  always  the 
works  of  Pietro  Perrugino.  A  similar  kind  of 
advice,  one  would  think,  had  formed  a  main  part 
of  the  education  for  their  pursuit  of  a  large  pro- 
poition  of  critics  both  professional  and  amateur, 
both  iu  architecture  and  the  sister  arts.  Tell  one 
of  these,  while  blindfold,  that  he  stands  before  a 
church  by  this  architect  or  a  townhall  by  that, 
and  he  would  dictate  at  once  a  proper  critique  for 
the  publication  he  represents  ;  but  put  the  same 
man  with  his  eyes  open  before  the  most  meri- 
torious work  of  an  unknown  artist  and  he  wiU 
know  equally  well  how  to  ignore  all  its  beauties 
and  exajgerate  all  its  defects.  This  is  a  charm- 
ing and  sufficiently  notorious  phase  of  modern  ar- 
chitectural fashion,  happily  not  extending  to  the 
leading  j.un-nals  connected  with  architecture,  but 
very  apparent  from  time  to  time  among  the 
minor  luminaries  of  the  art  press.  Some  years 
ago  a  periodical,  devoted  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical 
matter.-,  despatched  a  critic,  a  clergyman,  iu  fact, 
for  the  time  without  a  cure,  to  descant  for  the 
benefit  of  its  pages  on  the  recent  ecclesiastical 
erections  in  this  part  of  the  couutry.  He  visited 
Liverpool,  enlarged  on  the  barrenness  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  in  what  concerned 
good  church  work,  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  defects 
of  all  buildings  by  local  architects,  and  revelled 
in  admiration  of  the  three  or  four  which  he  was 
told  were  the  works  of  some  metropolitan  mag- 
nates whom  his  editor  delighted  to  honour. 

His  discrimination  could  scarcely  have  been 
very  acute,  for  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
buildings  of  one  of  these  very  Titans  in  church 
design  having  been  described  to  him  by  its  sexton 
as  the  work  of  a  local  architect,  he  launched  out 
freely  iu  abuse  of  all  that  most  marked  it  as  its 
real  author's  work  ;  he  was  duly  informed  through 
the  press  of  his  little  mistake,  but  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  acknowledged  his  obligation  for 
its  correction. 

Let  all  beware  how  they  hang  their  faith  or  their 
opinions  in  art  on  any  information  but  that  of  their 
own  eyes  (supposing  these  sufficiently  tutored  to 
inform  them  correctly),  for  otherwise   they  will 
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often  have  to  retract  them,  and  prove  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  staff  on  which  they  rested  their 
belief. 

An  editor  being  handed  a  book  for  reviewing 
by  a  pet  author,  asked  "  had  you  not  better,  my 
dear  sir,  review  it  yourself  ?"  Docs  this  ever 
happen  with  respect  to  architectural  works?  If 
not,  how  is  it  that  we  find  ourselves  dropping 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  when  some- 
times induced  by  the  glowing  account  given  of 
some  new  buiUliug  to  go  out  of  our  way  in  expec- 
tation of  gaining  valuable  idea.s,  or  at  least  of 
gratifying  our  taste  by  dwelling  for  a  time  ou 
what  is  described  as  so  purely  excellent. 

I  have  been  several  times  trapped  thus,  but  am 
growiu!'  wary,  as  I  have  in  most  cases  found  that 
the  buildings  so  rapturously  lauded  were  simply 
examples  of  one  or  other  of  the  prevailing 
"  fashions "  of  the  day,  and  in  scarcely  a  single 
instance  have  I  been  in  the  least  repaid  for  my 
time  and  trouble  in  making  the  visit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  system  must  exist  of 
crying  up  these  passing  fashions,  well-recognised 
and  mutually  exercised  by  those  who  excel  in 
them,  since  the  same  kind  of  eulogy  is  not,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  usually  bestowed  on  any,  even 
though  much  superior  works,  which  do  not  step 
out  of  the  recognised  path  of  real  architectural 
principles. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  it  said  that  certain 
artists,  anxious  to  place  high  prices  on  their 
works,  made  eschanges  of  their  pictures  with 
each  other  at  the  same  nominal  hundreds  of 
guineas  :  and  when  it  was  related  to  a  patron 
that  such  and  such  a  distinguished  brother 
brush  had  become  possessed  of  the  noted  canvas 
at  this  high  rate,  he  felt  at  once  convinced  that 
be  could  not  be  wrong  in  giving  at  least  as  much 
for  its  fellow. 

EuUdings  cannot  be  exchanged  quite  in  this 
style,  1  ut  their  praises  may  ;  and  it  would  be 
better  for  our  art,  in  respect  of  which,  after  all, 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  imagining  such  a  system, 
if  authors  as  well  as  critics  would  abstain  from 
excess  in  their  descriptions  of  their  praises,  as 
most  men  of  any  experience  and  cultivation, 
either  professionally  or  critically,  really  know 
pretty  well  the  proper  rank  which  a  work  is  en- 
titled to  take,  and  know  also  pretty  well  how 
that  rank  should  be  stated. 

Passing  by  this  fashion  of  architectural  criti- 
cism, a  matter  of  no  slight  moment,  however, 
to  the  interests  of  the  art,  I  would  notice  a  few 
other  points  in  which  system,  and  not  principle, 
prevails  to  the  disparagement,  I  think,  of  good 
art,  and  tending  to  foster  what  is  in  a  great 
measure  weak  and  spurious  in  design  at  least,  and 
sometimes  too  in  construction.  One  of  these 
fashions  is  that  of  confining  our  study  of  architec- 
ture, and,  as  far  as  we  can,  our  practice,  to  one 
style  only,  than  which  no  course,  I  believe,  has  a 
more  narrowing  and  damaging  effect  ou  an  archi- 
tect's powers  of  thought  and  design. 

The  custom  exists,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  much 
more  generally  among  those  who  profess  a  decided 
preference  for  the  Pointed  styles  than  those  whose 
tastes  are  more  professedly  Classical  ;  but  in  either 
case  injury  is,  1  believe,  sufl'ered  by  the  architect 
in  his  power  of  design.  Preferences  may  and  will 
exist,  but  exclusion  should  not ;  for  all,  as  I  have 
said,  of  these  advanced  styles  of  our  art  contain 
matter  of  immense  value  for  the  modern  designer, 
and  he  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  any  deprives  him- 
self not  only  of  a  high  source  of  intellectual 
pleasure,  but  of  a  part  of  that  mine  of  jmre  pre- 
cedent, the  largest  knowledge  of  which,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  truly  remarked  in  regard  to 
painting,  will  ensure  the  largest  powers  of  original 
design. 

Do  not  fear  the  clashing  of  the  claims  of  varied 
styles,  and  do  not  look  for  their  combination. 
Many  have,  if  we  examine  them  to  their  sources, 
nearly  a  common  root  or  stem,  but  all  have 
diverged,  and  it  is  generally — may  I  not  say  al- 
ways— somewhere  about  the  middle  point  between 
their  birth  and  culmination,  if  the  latter  has  been 
reached,  that  we  find  them  in  their  greatest  purity 
of  treatment  and  strength  of  individual  cha- 
racter. 

At  these  middle  points  of  excellence  we  shall 
find  that  every  style  has  elements  of  value  to  the 
designer  in  every  other,  and  many  an:l  many  are 
the  happy  hints  which  may  be  derived  unex- 
pectedly and  sometimes  almost  unconsciously 
from  one  style  to  enhance  another.  The  architect 
cannot,  if  he  have  a  general  practice,  afford  to 
ignore  any  one  of  the  styles  recognised  in  the  pro- 
fessional practice  of  the  day,  or  if  he  do  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  some  day  placed  in  the  un- 
pleasant and  humiliating  position  of  floimdering 


in  a  design  he   cannot  master,  orohU,'ed  to  lind 
help  where  he  should  be  giving  instructions. 

To  disparage  a  stylo  because  not  of  this  or  that 
school  is  in  a  measure  to  bring  our  art  into  con- 
tempt, and  too  often  marks  the  man  who  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  incapacity  iu  the  path  he  de- 
cries ;  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  I  feel  certain 
that  h«  who  with  natural  fitness  and  thorough 
cultivation  essays  his  powers  in  every  pure  style 
as  occasion  may  require,  will  stand  on  as  good  a 
level  of  excellence  at  least  as  he  who,  by  exclud- 
ing all  but  one  class  from  his  knowledge,  or  at 
least  hia  study,  narrows  in  so  far  his  perceptions, 
and  is  in  danger  of  crippling  his  powers. 

A  fashion  of  rejecting  local  and  excellent  build- 
ing materials  for  tho^-e  of  au  exotic  and  perhaps 
not  at  all  superior  kind,  is  a  practical  affectation 
much  to  be  discouraged,  and  it  appears  to  be  on 
the  increase.  As  our  population  increases  it  will 
tend  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  certain  districts, 
and  restrict  the  proper  measure  of  labour  in  others  ; 
while  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent certain  that  the  stone,  clay,  and  other  build- 
ing materials  existing  in  any  di>trict  are  those  not 
only  best  suited  for  picturesque  and  artistic 
blending  with  its  natural  features  and  foliage,  but 
often  also  the  best  adapted  to  withstand  the  local 
variations  of  climate. 

The  use  of  brick  for  the  exterior  of  buildings  of 
importance,  such  as  churches,  where  good  build- 
ing stone,  of  moderate  price  and  cost  of  labour, 
exists,  and  in  cases  where  economy  is  not  so 
rigidly  inculcated  as  to  make  the  use  of  brick 
peremptory,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake  in  art, 
since  the  higher  effects  of  architectural  design  are 
capable  of  being  much  more  fully  deviidoped  with 
the  better  material ;  while  brick,  even  of  superior 
excellence,  soon  becomes  dingy  and  unsightly 
under  the  influence  of  our  damp-laden  atmosphere 
and  smoke-charged  breezes. 

High  indeed  should  be  the  qualities  in  respect 
of  fine  proportion  and  pure  form  possessed  by  a 
building  intended  to  hold  its  own  in  a  garb  of 
simple  brick  against  all  that  may  be  raised  around 
it  with  the  superior  advantages  of  good  coloured 
and  well  wrought  stone  ;  and  happy  should  the 
architect  be  who  obtains  a  verdict  of  equality  even 
for  his  work  under  the  detractive  effects  of  such 
material.  The  example  of  Bruges  and  other  con- 
tinental cities  iu  which  brick  architecture  pre- 
vails, on  account  of  the  lack  of  building  stone, 
afford  no  sufficient  precedent,  in  my  oj>inion,  for 
the  adoption  of  this  style  in  England.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  any  such  grand  saving  of  cost  as  com- 
pensates for  loss  of  style,  and  I  should  much 
regret  it  if  this  fashion,  led  by  a  few  metropolitan 
architects,  should  ever  become  ger:eral. 

The  introduction  of  iron  in  constructive  ar- 
chitecture is  a  feature  of  quite  modern  practice, 
and  goes  far  in  many  cases  to  overcome  difficulties 
which  could  scarcely  otherwise  be  surmounted. 
Its  visible  use,  suitably  decorated,  interiorly  is 
evidently  within  the  proper  scope  of  true  archi- 
tectural design,  and  I  have  seen  instances  of  its 
skilful  adoption,  and  not  least  so  in  Liverpool,  in 
external  details.  These  latter,  however,  i  am  in- 
clined to  consider  as  not  sound  architecturally  ; 
for  although  by  care  in  renewing  paint  and  varnish 
the  surface  of  such  dressings  may  be  preserved  in 
great  measure  from  decay  or  serious  deterioration, 
the  exposure  of  metal,  in  combination  with  stone 
and  brickwork,  to  the  open  rays  of  the  sun  seems 
likely  to  constitute  a  cause  of  disruption  in  the 
work,  since  the  expansion  of  the  metal  being  greatly 
iu  excess  of  that  of  the  stone  or  brick,  must  con- 
stantly change  the  dimensions  of  the  former  under 
vailing  temperatures. 

I  may  be  told  that  this  difference  is  so  slight  as 
to  be  of  no  moment ;  but  I  dissent  from  this  view, 
for  it  will  be  found  that  a  wooden  door  hung  on 
gudgeons  and  with  iron  bound  angles  will  expand 
so  much  as  to  become  comjiletely  fixed  on  a  hot 
sunny  day,  while  under  ordinary  temperatures  it 
would  bo  perfectly  free — an  example  of  large  ex- 
pansion which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  fashion  of  introducing  external  ironwork  in 
architecture  has  serious  objections,  and  that  it 
should  be  used  only  in  such  manner  as  will  pro- 
tect it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  if  the  ill 
results  of  undue  expansion  are  to  be  avoided. 

As  regards  the  decoration  of  our  buildings  at 
the  present  day,  a  system  prevails  far  too  com- 
monly of  leaving  the  carving  of  enrichments,  capi- 
tals iu  both  Pointed  and  Classic  buildings,  trusses, 
scrolls,  &c.,  to  the  taste  cf  the  carver,  giving,  if 
anything  at  all,  a  mere  slight  sketch  for  his 
guidance.  A  school  of  clever  architectural  carvers 
has,  it  is  true,  grown  up  iu  the  country,  chiefly 
under  the  encouragement  to  their  craft  arising 
from  the  extended  use  of  carved  ornament  in  many 
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of  the  larger  churclies  built  or  restored  under  our 
leading  ecclesiastical  architects.  la  mauy  cases, 
no  doubt,  they  have  been  supplied  with  amply 
sufficient  details,  but  still  they  have  for  the  greater 
part  besa  taught  only  in  one  style,  and  that  to  a 
great  extent  nut  of  our  own  country,  but  adapted 
from  examples  in  France. 

Much  of  the  medioDval  carving  in  France  is  no 
doubt  very  skilful,  and  some  of  it  really  beautiful, 
but  I  consider  that  its  conventionalism  ia  often 
carried  to  excess,  and  in  so  much  decidedly  infe- 
rior to  the  bait  stone  carviug  to  be  found  iu  our 
own  large  churches  and  cathedrals.  At  all  events, 
mujh  of  what  these  skilful  modern  carvers  pro- 
duce is  of  this  over-conventionalLsed  kind,  and 
aUo  now  very  hackneyed,  and  it  has  become  ab- 
solutely wearisome  to  fall  again  and  again 
on  the  same  forms  and  arrangements  of 
ferns  and  mallows,  some  tolerably  natural, 
but  others  quite  the  contrary,  however  well- 
executed  ;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  others, 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  advantage 
our  late  modern  Gothic  buildings  are  supposed  to 
derive  from  the  fashion  of  adopting  French  tra- 
cery and  foliage  to  the  exclusion  of  English,  with 
many  other  quips  and  cranks  of  detail  which  ren- 
der tie  French  originals  iu  so  far  inferior  to  con- 
temporary English  works,  and  tend  to  increase 
labour  on  our  buildings  without  affording  adequate 
effect.  These  carvers,  left  to  themselves,  will 
often  produce  in  Classical  buildings  the  most  ex- 
traordinary combinations  of  incongruous  styles  of 
ornament — Greek  anthemia,  Italian  scrolls,  Gothic 
lio  .vers  and  Elizabethan  strap-work,  mixing,  but 
not  l)lendinG',  inmost  admired  confusion. 

The  simplicity  and  consistency  which  meet  in  the 
best  English  Pointed  work  1  do  not  see  excelled,  if 
indeed  equalled,  in  that  of  any  continental  country, 
and  I  should  think  it  much  to  be  deplored  if  our 
native  insular  style  were  to  be  neglected  or  de- 
serted, rich  as  it  is  iu  resources  for  endless  varie- 
ties of  etl'ect,  in  favour  of  one  by  no  means  superior, 
and  which  grew  up  in  itself  complete,  while  foreign 
in  many  points  to  our  own,  and  thus  comparatively 
incongruous  with  our  English  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought. 

We  have  further  the  fashion  of  using  Italian 
Gothic  where  surely  our  own  in  some  of 
its  varieties  would  be  more  fitting  ;  and  this,  the 
leastpureand  interesting  of  all  the  forms  of  Pointed 
architecture,  we  Hnd  pressed  into  the  service  of 
secular  design  as  a  contrast  to  what  is  considered 
more  properly  the  province  of  English  and  French 
Pointed.  In  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  the 
exotics  do  I  recoguise  any  real  advantage  whatever 
above  our  own,  and  there  is  a  masculine,  vigorous 
treatment  in  the  latter,  especially  in  the  plainer 
and  therefore  most  adaptable  examples  of  its  use, 
which  I  have  seen  nowhere  in  the  published  plates 
or  photographs  of  foreign  Guthic  work,  none  of 
which,  however,  I  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
pernonally  inspecting. 

In  scale  of  height  and  ia  some  flights  of  con- 
structive power  the  continental  cathedrals  visibly 
exceed  our  own  ;  in  proportion,  beauty,  and  com- 
pleteness and  elegance  of  composition  ours,  I  think, 
as  much  exceed  theirs,  and  I  am  not  myself  ena- 
moured of  those  evidences  of  difficulty  sought  and 
met  which  are  apt  to  disturb  what  should  be  the 
repose  of  artistic  enjoyment  by  the  constant 
thought,  how  dare  they  have  ventured  it  ?  how 
could  they  have  done  it  / 

One  other  fashion,  if  it  must  be  deemed  so,  de- 
mands notice,  and  it  would  be  a  happy  day  for 
architecture  when  it  should  die  out.  The  debase- 
ment of  any  art  in  its  practice  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  business  carries  with  it,  among  other  evils, 
the  certainty  that  the  real  living  distinctions  be- 
tween true  and  false  art  will,  under  such  a  lower- 
ing influence,  be  to  a  great  extent  lost  eight  of  ; 
and  that  this  has,  to  a  great  extent  in  England, 
taken  place,  as  regards  architecture,  during  late 
years  is  undeniable.  The  fact,  notwithstanding, 
remaius  sure,  that  to  be  really  an  artist  a  man 
must  bo  naturally  fitted  for  it  by  acuteness  of 
apprehension  with  respect  to  proportion,  grace, 
beauty,  and  this  natural  fitness  must  be  fully 
cultivated  to  secure  good  results. 

Nothing  ia  much  more  common,  however,  than 
to  find  youths  put  into  architectural  training  who 
have  never  evinced  the  least  apprehension  ot  what 
really  belongs  to  art  in  that  or  any  other  walk, 
but  who  are  brought  into  the  profession  meiely 
perhaps  because  their  social  connections  give 
promise  of  a  field  of  practice,  or  that  in  a  large 
family  it  is  difficult  to  find  varieties  of  calling  or 
employment  for  all. 

Under  judicious  teaching  an  intelligent  pupil, 
th  )Ugh  with  little  original  leaning  towards  the 
pursuit,  may  gain  much  of  what  coastitutea  fit- 


ness for  an  architectural  practice,  but  this  is.  more 
often  in  the  direction  of  construction  than  of  de- 
sign ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  cause  of  the  great  number  of  inartistic,  vulgar, 
and  exaggerated  designs  with  which  our  land 
teems  is  to  be  found  in  the  opportunities  aSorded 
by  this  kind  of  education  and  practice  to  men 
who  are  able  to  construct  works,  often  of  magni- 
tude, but  who  have  never  possessed  or  acquired 
the  taste  needful  to  give  grace  and  interest  to 
what  they  or  their  patrons  desire  in  an  archi- 
tectural shape. 

Principles,  not  fashion,  I  would  say,  in  conclu- 
sion of  this  hasty  sketch,  must  be  paramount  with 
the  designer  and  the  critic,  if  good  design  and 
sound  judgment  are  to  prevail  in  our  art ;  and 
fully  believing  that  each  and  all  of  the  phases  of 
fashion  I  have  touched  upon  are  in  greater  or  less 
degree  inimical  to  this  result,  I  venture  to  com- 
mend the  matter  to  your  consideration,  while  I 
ask  you  to  forgive  the  sad  insufficiency  and 
rambling  arrangement  of  this  brief  essay. 


DESIGN  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  com- 
petitive designs  for  the  new  National  Gallery 
were  exhibited  to  the  public,  we  criticised  them 
somewhat  minutely,  and  concluded  that  neither 
design  was  worthy  of  the  site  or  the  purpose  for 
which  the  new  building  was  intended.  After 
ample  time  for  consideration  the  Government 
came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  said  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  most  fully 
met  the  required  conditions.  And  so  the  matter 
has  slept,  and  we  suppose  would  have  slept 
eternally,  had  not  the  Law  Courts'  embroglio 
compelled  the  Government  to  try  to  please  all 
parties.  Mr.  Street  having  been  chosen  architect 
of  the  new  Law  Courts,  not  exactly  because  hia 
design  was  the  best,  but  because  he  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  architect  for  the  purpose,  the  Go- 
vernment felt  bound  to  do  something  for  Mr. 
Barry.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Barry 
had  a  strong  claim,  as  his  plan  for  the  Law  Courts 
had  been  selected  jointly  with  that  of  Mr.  Street. 
Mr.  Barry  was,  therefore,  in  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  chosen  as  architect  for  the 
new  National  Gallery.  We,  therefore,  select  this 
week  for  illustration  Mr.  Barry's  design,  as  sub- 
mitted in  competition  last  year.  Having  on  a 
previous  occasion  expressed  our  opinion  of  this 
design,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  do  so  now. 
Under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Barry,  like  ?.Ir. 
Street,  will  no  doubt  feel  justified  in  modifying 
his  plan  and  his  architecture,  as  his  experience, 
assisted  by  criticism,  may  suggest. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOW   AT    GUILDHALL. 

THIS  window,  presented  to  the  Corporation  of 
London  by  the  operatives  of  the  cotton 
manufacturingdistricts.  was  on  Wednesday  handed 
over  to  the  corporation ;  in  other  words,  it  Wiia 
inaugurated.  The  memorial  indicates  the  grati- 
tude felt  by  the  Lancashire  operatives  for  the 
fund  subscribed  in  London  during  the  cotton 
famine.  The  window,  which  fills  the  eastern  end 
of  the  hall,  is  new  only  as  respects  the  glass.  The 
stonework  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  the 
glass  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Beil  is  a  gua. 
rantee  of  ita  general  excellence.  It  has  the  true 
appearance  of  fifteenth  century  work.  There  is 
plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  red,  enough  blue,  and 
abundance  of  lead,  without  which  no  window  can 
look  well  ;  but  there  is  not  sulhcient  yellow  and 
green  in  the  composition,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  City  crest  and  the  Lancastrian  rose  ia 
unworthy  of  a  Long  Acre  coach  jiainter. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  gloom  which  for 
months  covers  the  City,  we  are  firm  in  our 
opinion  that  a  little  more  colour  ia  wanted, 
purple,  olive,  and  even  black.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  these  colours  do  not  find  place  in 
the  window  at  present ;  what  we  would  imply  is, 
that  they  are  insufficient  in  quantity.  Taken  aa 
a  whole,  it  is  the  best  modern  window 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  and  the 
ditiicultiea  surrounding  design  for  painted 
glass  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  given  much  study  to  the  subject. 
The  window  ia  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
central  section  being  subdivided  into  five  lights, 
and  the  sides  into  two  each.  The  middle  division 
is  devoted  to  hiatorical  subjecta  connected  with 
the  City  of  Loudon.  The  north  side  contains 
figures  of  Lancastrian  worthies,  and  the  south 


side  men  of  mark  of  the  City.  The  subject  of 
the  lower  tier  of  the  central  portion  of  the  window 
is  illustrative  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  by 
Alfred  the  Great,  that  of  the  upper  tier  being 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  grant  of  the  charter 
to  the  City  of  London  by  William  I.  The  two 
figures  in  the  side  division  on  the  north  side  are 
full-length  portraits  of  Sir  Richard  AVhittington 
and  Sir  Thomas  Gre.=ham  :  those  on  the  south 
side  being  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Stanley.  In  the  tracery  openings 
above  these  portraits  are  introduced,  together 
with  the  Lancastrian  rose  and  the  City  crest,  the 
herald'a  bearings  proper  to  each  figure  ;  while  in 
the  tracery  openings  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
window  are  represented  the  shields  of  the  twelve 
City  companies.  At  the  base  of  the  window  is  an 
inscription  illustrative  of  the  origin  and  object  of 
the  window. 


INTERIOR  VIEW  IN  CHEVET   CHURCH 
OP  ST.  QUENTIN. 

THIS  sketch,  taken  in  the  aisle  of  the  apse, 
looks  into  one  of  the  chapels,  which  were 
represented  externally  in  a  former  illustration 
(see  Building  News,  No.  701).  The  peculiarity 
of  the  arcade  of  three  arches  at  the  entrance  to 
each  of  the  chapels  is  likewise  to  be  found  at  the 
church  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  and  also  cleverly 
managed  in  that  of  Notre  Dame,  Chalons-sur- 
Marne  ;  in  these  cases  the  arches  are  not  so  ex- 
tremely stilted  as  at  St.  Quentin,  neither  have 
they  the  windows  over  them  which  form  a  clere- 
story to  the  aisle  of  the  apse  in  this  example.  The 
detail  of  this  chevet  ia  excellent,  which  we  trust 
our  illustration  sufficiently  shows. 


WIMBORNE  MINSTER,   DORSET. 

AN  interesting  paper  on  this  minster  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Medley  Tulford,  at  the  last 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
several  very  clever  drawings.  The  minster  was 
founded,  he  said,  a.d.  700,  by  Cuthberga,  daughter 
of  one  and  sister  ot  another  king  of  the  west 
Saxons,  who  became  the  Abbess.  The  minster  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Cuthberga.  A  monumental  brass, 
still  existing  in  the  church,  records  that  Ethelred, 
elder  brother  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  iu  a  battle  with  the  Danes, 
near  Wimborne,  was  buried  iu  the  church.  The 
nunnery  was  dissolved  by  the  Danes,  and  Edward 
the  Confessor  afterwards  converted  the  house  into 
a  collegiate  church.  The  extinction  of  the  college 
took  place  in  1547  (Edward  VI.),  and  nearly  all  the 
manors  round  Wimborne,  the  advowsou  of  the 
college  church,  the  deanery,  and  all  the  prebends 
and  all  the  chantries  within  it  were  given  to  Ed- 
vard  Duke  of  Somerset.  Among  other  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  portion  of  the  papers,  it 
was  stated  that  the  churchwardens  paid  for  the 
repairing  of  the  copes,  altars,  chasubles,  &c.,  after 
the  Reformation,  and  that  this  was  the  only 
church  in  the  country  where  the  choral  service  of 
the  English  church  had  been  continued  with 
slight  interruptions  since  the  Reformation. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  burial  of 
Ethelred,  Mr.  Grey  said  that  it  was  generally 
believed,  though  his  tomb  was  in  the  church,  that 
he  was  buried  in  the  market  place.  He  also  men- 
tioned a  curious  fourteenth  century  painting, 
which  formerly  existed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  vestry, 
but  which  had  now  been  covered  with  whitewash. 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 

CLASSES  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  practical  geometry,  and 
its  application  to  building  generally,  iu  aritbmetio 
and  mensuration,  in  practical  architecture  and 
constructive  detail,  in  the  use  of  algebraic 
formulco  in  the  calculation  of  strength  of 
materials,  and  in  other  matters  concerning  the 
science  of  carpentry  and  joinery.  The  terms 
are : — entrance  fee  Is.  and  monthly  payments 
Is.  4d.  (paid  in  advance,)  the  month 
being  fonr  weeks.  The  classes  meet  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evening,  at  St.  Gabriel's 
and  St.  Saviour's  schools,  Glasgow-terrace, 
Lupus-street,  Pimlioo,  from  8  to  10  in  the  sum- 
mer half  year,  and  from  7.30  to  9.30  in  the  winter 
half  year.  The  services  of  a  most  efficient  and 
practical  head  master  have  been  secured,  and 
the  students  will  from  time  to  timo  be  invited  to 
engage  in  competitive  prize  essayp,  drawing,  &c. 
Application  for  membership  may  bo  niado  any 
Wednesday  or  Friday  evening,  and  any  further 
information  will  be  given  by  Robert  Ilarvey, 
hon.  sec,  21,  Charlwood-street,  Pimlioo,   P.W. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  .ESTHETIC 
DESIGN.— XVII. 

THERE  are  few  things  that  concern  our 
prosaic  domestic  architecture  so  much  as 
the  external  appearance  and  design  of  chim- 
ney stacks — features  not  long  ago  looked 
upon  with  a  pedantic  disdain  as  quite  re- 
pellent to  tlie  sjjirit  of  literal  correctness,  so- 
called  Chissic  taste  that  held  supremacy,  and 
in  obedience  to  which  chimney  heads  never 
showed  themselves  above  o\ir  jiarapets  and 
gutters.  Of  late  a  marked  irajirovement  in 
these  useful  appendages  has  been  witnessed, 
and   we   may   here  prolitably  note  the  most 


useful  and  eifective  types  for  our  develop- 
ment. From  the  most  insipid  baldness  they 
have  assumed  the  character  of  most  elaborate 
adjuncts,  peering  above  our  roof  tops,  and 
occasionally  transcending  in  their  shafted 
and  turreted  outlines  the  structures  from 
which  they  rise. 

Chimney  stacks  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads — their  position  in  regard  to  the 
building,  and  their  design  per  se.  They 
spring  from  ridges,  slopes,  and  gutters,  some- 
times sitting  or  straddling  across  the  one  and 


slipping  down,  as  it  were,  the  other  ;  while 
frequently  we  find  them  perched  in  all  con- 
ceivable positions,  cutting  awkwardly  the 
lines  of  hips  and  valleys,  or  so  unbalancing 


plan  our  fireplaces  for  our  stacks,  nor  should 
we  leave  the  latter  entirely  to  look  after 
themselves.  Nothing,  I  think,  is  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  eye  than  the  appearance  of  a 
stack  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  roof,  particu- 
larly when  there  is  no  apparent  wall  or  base 
for  it.  It  is  true  we  are  often  driven  to  the 
committal  of  such  a  questionable  thing,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  certain  angle  botli  in  Hat  and 
high  pitches  that  is  rather  more  favourable 
than  others.  Above  an  angle  of  30  deg.,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  linut  of  apparent  re- 


pose, a  mass  of  work  like  a  chimney  stack 
has  an  ettect  of  slipping,  which  effect  in- 
creases in  every  steeper  pitch  till  we  arrive  at 
a  decidedly  acute  one— say  of  60  deg. — the 
steepness  of  which  renders  the  mental 
vision  less  uneasy  by  reason  of  the  self-evi 


dence  afforded.  Our  outward  senses  require 
repose  or  assurance  in  these  matters  ;  their 
deception  often  defeats  the  end  of  true  art. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  pinnacle  or  cupola  on  a 


the  skyline  of  our  buildings  that  they  posi- 1  sloping  roof  is  rarely  seen,  and  why  shoud 
tively  more  detract  from  the  general  effect  than  ,  smoke  erections  be  an  exception  ;  _  Regularity 
help  it.   Of  course  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to   of  springing  line-that  is,  the  avoidance  of  an 


appearance  of  indifference  or  carelessness  in 
the  position  of  stacks  as  they  emerge  from  the 
roof — is  essential  in  all  buildings  in  the  regu- 
lar or  "  Classic  "  styles  of  art  ;  and  affected 
irregularity  in  aiiij  style  is  both  stupid  and 
coudemnable. 


Tlio  plans  or  bases  of  chimney  stacks 
assume  a  variety  of  form,  from  the  simple 
elongated  or  square  form  to  regular  figures 
partaldng  more  or  less  of  polygons  or  crucial 
shapes.  These  complex  forms  may  have 
simple  square  plinths,  the  angles  being  vari- 
ously weathered  or  capped,  or  they  may  rise 
from  the  roof  of  similar  form,  though  in  the 
latter  case  the  angles  and  nooks  that  are 
formed  are  expensive  in  lead  aprons  and 
flashings,  and  get  clogged  up  by  snow-drifts. 
In  stacks  elongated  in  plan,  as  those  of  party 
walls  and  the  like,  elevational  variety  may  be 
got  by  recessing  every  other  flue,  or  by  alter- 
nating them  at  right  angles  and  diagonally,  or 
alternative  forms,  as  round  and  square,  may  be 
employed  with  good  effect.  In  these  same 
kind  of  stacks,  where  they  sit  equally  on  both 
sides  of  ridge,  it  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
to  see  the  wall  from  which  the  stack  rises 
coped  or  stepped  above  the  slating,  figs.  2  and 
3.  With  steep  roofs  there  are  rather  awkward 
triangular  spaces  left  under  the  plinth  set-off 
of  stacks.  It  shows  how  this  difficulty  can 
be  met  by  stepping  the  separate  shafts  to  the 
inclination  of  the  roof  slopes. 


SCHOOLS    OF   ART. 

The  awards  ma^le  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment to  the  Stoke  and  Fenton  School  of  Art  liave 
been  published,  and  are  .as  fuUows  : — National 
competition  :  silver  medal,  John  Henk,  modelling 
from  nature ;  bronze  medal,  Alfred  Bentley, 
modelling  from  nature  ;  bronze  medal,  F.  D. 
Bradley,  porcelain  painting ;  bronze  medal,  W. 
Boote,  porcelain  painting ;  bronze  medal,  K. 
Nabney,  porcelain  painting ;  book  prize,  J.  Slater, 
design  for  earthenware.  Free  scholarshipa  for 
one  year,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  paying 
their  fees,  have  been  awarded  to  the  following 
students  for  advanced  works  :  A.  Bentley,  T. 
Emery,  James  Griffiths,  Josiah  H.i3sall,  J. 
Longmore,  T.  Lnngmore,  John  Henk,  K.  Nabney, 
John  Slater.  Book  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
following  students  :  W.  Broad,  figure  drawing ; 
Henry  Corden,  mechanical  drawing  ;  Thomas 
Spilabury,  ornamental  drawing  ;  W.  Wood,  archi- 
tectural drawing.  Francis  l3utton  got  honour- 
able mention.  In  addition  to  the  above  twenty- 
seven  students  passed  in  the  art  examination  in 
March  last,  of  whom  seven  took  prizes  for  esoel- 
leut  papers. 
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PAELIAMENTAEY  K-QTES. 

On  Friday  eight  in  the  Honie  of  Lords  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  bringing  up  the  report  with  nmend- 
ments  of  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings' 
Bill,  expluined  the  various  amendments  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  select  committee, 
and  he  expressed  his  belief  that  if  their  lordships 
passed  this  bill  it  would  effect  a  great  and  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  dwclliuga  of  tl;e 
labouring  classe?,  while  it  religiously  protected 
all  the  lights  of  property.  Lord  Portman  snid 
that  the  etate  of  the  bill  now,  as  compared  with 
its  condition  when  it  came  into  that  house,  fully 
justified  its  reference  to  a  select  committee,  and 
he  believed  that  it  had,  by  their  lordships'  care, 
been  made  a  useful  and  workable  act.  The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  thought  that  tho  bill,  as  altered 
by  the  select  committee,  would  be  a  useful  and 
workable  measure.  The  report  was  brought  up 
and  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Air.  Bentinck  ob. 
lained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Somerset,  in  the  City  of  London,  and  for  vesting 
the  tower  and  the  site  thereof  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  City. 

On  Tuesday  night  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Gregory  called  attention  to  the  present  con- 
dition ot  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy,  stating  that  in 
consequence  of  the  mismanagement  and  extra- 
vagance of  the  Board  of  Works  Department  the 
Academy  was  inaccessible  to  the  public,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do  in  order  to  place  tho  works  of  art  more  at 
the  dispcsal  of  the  public  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent. JVIr.  Disraeli  said  there  was  a  commission 
sitting  toinquire  into  tho  whole  of  the  art  insti- 
tutions of  Ireland,  and  he  hoped  that  the  result 
of  their  labours  would  be  to  terminate  those 
abuses  of  which  complaint  was  now  made. 


'^uilbing  |iitel(i§ena. 


0HUKCHE3    AND    CHAPELS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyau  Chapel 
at  Hungertord  was  laid  on  the  Sth  inst.  It  is  to 
be  erected  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  in 
the  Early  Gothic  style,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Bath,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Philips, 
of  Swindon.  It  is  to  contain  400  sittiu'^s,  and 
will  cost  £1,800. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  edifice  erected  by  the  Free  Church  congrega- 
tion at  Stonehaven  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Kin- 
tore.  The  building  is  in  the  Decorated  style  of 
Gothic,  simply  treated  in  general  detail.  A  com- 
modious session-house  is  attached  to  the  building. 
The  cost  of  the  building  is  about  £1,500  ;  and  it 
will  accommodate  500  in  the  area.  The  height  to 
the  apex  o£  the  ceiling  is  33ft.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  James  Souttar,  Aberdeen. 

On  Monday  week  Bishop  Trower,  acting  for  the 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  consecrated  a  new  cemetery 
at  Market  Drayton.  It  contains  two  stone  chapels, 
built  by  Mr.  C.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  and  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Clarke,  architects,  of  the  same 
town.  The  cost  of  the  cemetery,  including  the 
chapels,  is  about  £2,200. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  the  parish  church  of  St 
Andrew,  Dover,  was  reopened,  after  restoration, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. The  whole  of  the  chancel  has  been 
raised  one  step,  and  a  new  altar  and  pulpit  added. 
The  old  ceiling  has  been  removed  and  an  open 
roof  substituted. 

On  St.  John  Baptist's  day  the  village  church 
of  Vaxley,  Suffolk,  was  reopened  after  restoration. 
The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of 
the  nave  reseated.  Mr.  Blackbourne,  of  London, 
was  the  architect. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  be  named  "  West  Coates  Church,"  was 
laid  at  Edinburgh  yesterday.  It  will  be  cruci- 
form in  plan,  and  will  be  erected  in  the  later 
style  of  Pointed  Gothic.  It  will  be  built  of  free- 
stone, and  will  seat  900  persons  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £7,500.  Mr.  Bryce  is  the  architect,  and 
Messis.  Oman  and  Mansoru  the  contractors. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Glenageary,  was 
consecrated  on  Wednesday  week  by  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
capable  of  seating  about  600  persona.  Mr.  A.  O. 
Jones  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Nolan  the 
builder. 


The  corner  stone  of  a  new  Baptist  Chapel  at 
Bolton,  was  laid  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  by  T. 
Barnesley,  M.P.  The  chapel  will  be  built  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture.  It  will  accommo- 
date 1,000  persons,  and  the  school  500  children. 
The  architect  is  George  Woodhouse,  Esq.,  of 
Bolton,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  jun., 
of  Hvde.     The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at 

j;5,5bo. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Crosshaven,  County  Cork.  Plans  for  the 
building  were  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Pugin  and 
.'\shUn,\>f  Dublin,  and  accepted.  The  expendi- 
ture will  be  under  £2,000,  exclusive  of  spire, 
fittings,  &c. 

On  Monday  Sir  John  Heron  Maxwell  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  new  United  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Waterbeck,  near  Keithbridge,  Dum- 
fries. The  church,  which  will  accommodate  3S1 
sitters,  will  be  of  the  Early  English  Gothic  style, 
and  will  be  formed  of  nave  and  transepts.  A 
manse  is  also  in  course  of  erection.  The  sites  and 
the  whole  of  the  stone  required  for  the  buildings 
have  been  given  free  of  charge,  and  the  remaining 
cost  is  estimated  at  £l,S68. 

The  woiks  at  the  new  Catholic  Cathedral, 
Queenstown,  have  been  begun  to  the  extent  of 
excavating  for  foundations  and  levelling  the  site. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  architects,  and  when  the  foundations  shall 
have  been  built  up  to  surface  level  a  contract  will 
be  entered  into  fur  the  superstructure,  which  will 
be  of  considerable  magnitude. 

BLILDIXGS. 

On  Friday  last  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
City  Police  »nd  Session  Courts  was  laid  at  Man- 
chester by  the  mayor.  The  building,  which  will 
be  in  the  Gothic  style,  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
T.  Worthington,  of  that  city. 

On  Monday  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
police-station  was  laid  at  Sunderland.  It  will 
comprise  cells,  &c  ,  and  lodging-room  for  officers. 
Mr.  Younger,  borough  surveyor,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Hepple,  the  contractor.  The  estimated 
Cjst  i.s  between  £800  and  £900. 


TO  COBEESPONDENTS. 

NoTiCK. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ua  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  x^rogreas  in  the  proviuces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
SI,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDE.\,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  mxist  reach  the 
olHce  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  ou  Thursday. 

^0TICE.— The  BUILDING  NEWS  inserts  advertise- 
meuts  for  "  SITUATIONS  WANTED,"  &c.,  at  ONE 
SHILLING  for  the  first  Twenty-four  Words. 


RECEivEn.— "Clamp."— E.  P.— A.  C.  F.  K.-C.  L.  E.— 
H.  L.-S.  P.  C— J  L.— L  P.  S.— F.  W.  R.— R.  H.— H. 
H.  8.— I.  1.  and  Sons.— C.  G.  D.— U.  C— I.  T.  B.— I.  E.— 
I.  T.— J.  P.  S.  -W.  C.  F.— L  S.  S.— W.  N.— S.  H.— G.  G.— 
D.  iindT.- 1.  P.  L  -W.  R. 

7£(!.' WiLLiAji  Hey. — We  shall  be  glad  to  refer  to  this 
cape  when  ,' his  honour's"  decision  is  recorded. 

D.  C.  L. — Your  letter  is  inadmissible,  though  it  contains 
niuliy  good  points.  We  do  not  feel  justified  under  tho  cir- 
cum.^taucea  iu  inserting  a  commuuicatiou  which  condemn^ 
with  undue  severity  and  possibly  imjustly  the  editorial 
conduct  of  an  aOle  and  respousible  profossioual  coutempo- 
r.ary.     Eagles  dou't  like  to  pick  ovit  eagles'  eyes. 

W.  H.  '1'.. — Letter  and  photos  received.  The  building 
contains  nothing  sufficiently  novel  or  good  to  justify  a  page 
illustration. 

W.  T.,  Truro. — Our  article  last  week  will  give  some  of 
the  desired  information.  Tail's  apparatus  is,  we  should 
say,  as  applicable  for  building  a  mansion  as  a  cottage.  Read 
the  article  again. 


tortsponkitce. 


SLOUGH  CHURCH. 
To  tTte  Editor  of  the  Bdildinq  News. 
SiK, — Up  to  this  date  the  competitors  have 
not  been  appriztd  of  the  result  of  this  com- 
petition, thongh  you  gave  ua  their  decision 
more  than  a  fortnight  ago.  It  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  if  you  would  give  your  numerous 
readers  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clirisii'iii's  carelul  report 
in  order  that  they  mi^/ht  bo  able  to  seo  how 
I'ar  tho  final  choice  ot*  tho  committee  is  in  acoor- 
danco  with  his  judgment. — I  am,  &o.. 

One  01'  THE  Competitors. 
July  II. 


MODERN  RESTORATION. 

Sir, — In  spite  of  continned  remonstrances 
from  the  true  lovers  of  Gothic  art  there  is  little 
sign  of  the  decrease  of  the  vulgar  spirit  of 
"  modern  restoration."  True,  we  are  not  alone 
in  the  matter.  Italy,  who  by  her  art  traditions 
should  scorn  to  connteuance  tho  practice  of  such 
impcsition,  goes  far  beyond  us,  and  "restores" 
her  buildings,  colouring  and  defacing  the  modern 
parts  to  make  them  appear  old.  We  have  not 
yet  begun  that,  we  are  at  present  content  with 
tho  opposite  anachronism  of  causing  all  old 
things  to  appear  new.  Of  course  we  know  ar- 
chiteote  are  only  partially  to  bltme  in  tho 
matter.  The  caprice  of  a  client  or  a  building 
committee  must  be  humoured,  or  tho  architect's 
commission  account  will  be  scrupulously  can- 
vassed, and,  what  ia  of  far  more  importance  to 
liim,  his  profes.sional  reputation  held  in  very 
liiiht  esteem.  Tet  there  are  matters  in  which 
clients  and  committees  seldom  interfere,  and 
for  which  consequently  the  architect  must  be 
solely  held  responsible.  The  opposite  princi- 
ples that  guide  true  and  false  restoration  have 
been  seldom  set  forth  more  plainly  than  in  a 
recent  paper  by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  F.S.  A.,  on  All 
Saints'  Church,  Wakefield,  from  which  I  extract 
them : — 

1.  Remove  nothing  save  1.  Remove  everything,  no 
what  is  mean,  jialtry,  or  a  matter  what,  that  is  unsight- 
aliam  ;  square  pews,  galleries,  ly,  or,  if  this  caimot  bo  af- 
plaster,  &c.,  iu  order  to  forded, 

2.  Expose  freely  whatever  2.  Hide  whatever  is  out  of 
is  the  fruit  of  geuuiue  origi-  fashion,  peculiar,  that  does 
nalintellectualenergy ;  then,  not  match,  or  is  of  no  use, 

and  tlicn, 

3.  Leave  tho  latter  as  a  3.  Without  any  false  sen- 
sacred  thing  exactly  as  it  is  timent,  whatever  is  broken, 
found,  no  matter  how  worn  or  bent,  or  bowed,  or  worn, 
by  wind  and  lain,  or  bat-  or  time-mark'd,  chisel  away, 
tered  by  ignorant  persons  or  finishing  afresh,  so  .as  to  olj- 
fanatics,  merely  guarding  it  tain  an  entirely  cleiur  and 
from  further  dilapidation,  if  fresh  surface. 

need  be,  by  props  and  stays : 

4.  Adding  nothing  save  4.  Adding,  according  to 
what  is  itself  the  fruit  of  taste  and  funds,  coujecttt- 
genuine  original  intellectual  rally,  mason's  work  and  car- 
energy,  pouter's  work  to  order. 

Aa  Mr.  Fowler  truly  says,  the  two  columna 
are  iu  themselves  irreconcilable  and  uncompro- 
mising. True,  the  advocates  of  the  second 
theory  seldom  state  their  views  no  frankly,  but 
they  are  not  a  whit  the  less  apparent  iu  their 
works.  And  our  worst  charge  against  these 
men  is  that  the  mischief  they  do  is  irreparable. 
If  they  must  prostitute  art  let  them  build  their 
own  buildings  and  fashion  them  to  their  hearts' 
content.  We  can  some  day  remove  them,  or  if 
not  they  will  stand  as  monuments  of  warning  to 
true  artists.  But  when  they  attack  our  old 
buildings  and  obliterate  the  work  and  teaching 
of  men  to  whom  they  are  not  worthy  to  be  called 
successors  we  claim  either  the  rioht  of  the 
strong  to  prevent  or  of  the  weak  to  complain.  Tho 
evil  by  no  means  ends  even  here.  The  bad  influ- 
ence daily  g.ains  po-.ver  over  tiie  minds  of  work- 
men. Architects  know  well  enough  now  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  men  able  to  enter  into  tho 
spirit  of  ancient  work  and  to  deal  tenderly 
with  it.  If,  then,  this  lack  of  all  indivnlual 
art  feeling  be  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged 
to  assert  itself,  what  other  effect  can  bo  pro- 
duced thau  the  degradation  of  their  minds  and 
the  exclusion  from  their  work  of  all  freedom 
and  life. — I  am,  &c.,  E.  J.  K. 


PRIZE    COTTAGE    DESIGN. 

Srn, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  illustrating  my 
cottage  plan  in  your  paper.  Enclosed  I  send 
you  copies  of  four  letters  I  have  received  from 
the  Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  from 
which  you  can  form  your  own  opinion.  I  have 
received  from  them,  at  least,  twenty  other  simi- 
lar letters.  The  statements  made  by  Mr.  For- 
tescue  are  incorrect.  The  staircase,  plans,  or 
Bi  eoification  hava  not  in  any  way  been  altered. 
— I  am,  &c.,  J.  T.  Smith. 

8,  Wiudsur-torraco,  The  Grove, 
Ealing,  W.,  July  II. 


[Copy]. 
Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  :17,  Aruudcl- 
street,  Strand,  W.O.,  .Inly  II,  1806. 
P1U2E  COTl'AGU  DESIG.V. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to   infirm  you  that  the 
prize  of  tell  guineas  was  yesterday  awarded   to  yoil  by  the 
Council  of  this  Society,  provided   tliat  the  estimate  for  tho 
same  is  correct.     (See  Sainionl.)     Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  call  on  me  to-morrow  between  two  and  four  to  mako 
arrangements  for  carrying  the  plan  into  elfect  ?— 1  .am,  dear 
sir,  yoiu's  faithfully, 

(Signed)  H.  Martin,  Secretary, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Smith. 
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37,  Arandel  street.  Strand,  W.C.,  October  19,  1S60. 
PRIZE  COTTAGE  PLAN. 
Dear  Sir,  — The  Council  have  decided  ou  delivering  the 
prizes  at  a  public  meeting  to  bo  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
as  soon  as  Pirliameuta^isemble.     Hoping  this  arrangement 
will  meet  your  approval,  I  am,  dear  sir.  youre  faithfully, 
(Signed)  H.  Martin,  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Smith. 

37,  Arundel-atreet,  Strand,  W.C..  Juua  29,  1867. 
Dear  Sir,— I  have  just  received  your^  of  the  '26th  iiist. , 
and  AS  Mr.  Hill  will  now  carrv  out  the  plan  as  desired  the 
diflSculty  is  over.  The  Council  will  meet  here  on  Tuesday, 
at  three  o'clock,  when  you  may  attend  and  arrange  about 
the  premium. — Vours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  H.  Mabtix,  Secreiary. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Smith. 


37,  Arundel  street.  Strand,  W.C,  October  1,  1S67. 

Dear  Sir. — We  have  a  council  meeting  next  Tuesday 
afternoon,  and  if  you  will  kindly  send  me  by  that  day  the 
imdermentioued  paper,*  I  hope  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
briug  the  prize  cott^ige  matter  to  a  very  satisfactory  con- 
clusion.—Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  U.  Martin,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Smith. 

*  (Copy. J— Should  this  design  be  chosen  ia  competition 
the  architect  will  forward  a  detailed  estimate  with  the 
builder's  pric^  attached. 


Sir, — I  notice  carefully  your  remarks,  with  estimate  and 
•pocification,  respecting  detached  cottages  for  labourers  in 
your  impreaaiou  of  July  3,  and  beg  to  enclose  my  canl. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  say  I  will  undertake  to  build  any 
Dumber  of  them  at  £105  each  within  four  miles  of  my 
address  — i  am,  ic.  T.  PEAitsoN. 

Portland  House,  Bancroft-road,  Mile  EUid, 
London,  July  9. 


Intfrramuumication. 


QUESTIONS. 

(021.]  — WORKMEN'S  INTERN'ATION'AL  EXHIBI- 
TION FOR  lS6i:i.— Some  time  since  I  saw  in  tQe  papers 
thac  it  was  intended  to  hold  a  workmen's  international 
exhibition  in  London  in  1S69.  I  have  recently  heard 
nothing  about  it.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
matter  is  abandoned  or  not,  and  if  not,  what  progress  has 
been  made.  No  doubt  some  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  or  some  member 
of  tbo  council  of  the  Public  Museums  and  Free  Libraries] 
Association  ,could  give  the  desired  information. — W.  B., 
Xottitigham. 


[922.]  — UNINFLAMMABLE  DEAL  FIXTURES.— I 
write  to  ask  if  there  is  any  of  your  intelligent  readers  who 
will  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me,  through  "  Intercommu- 
nication," if  there  is  any  preparation  that  will  render  deal 
fixtures  of  a  fireproof  room  less  liable  to  take  fire,  or  be 
less  combustible?  The  shelves  are  to  be  filled  with 
account  books  and  papers. — Esonisis. 


td23.]— BRICKMAKING  BY  MACHINTERY.- Will  you 
or  any  of  your  contributors  oblige  by  giving  piici^s  paid 
per  thousand  for  making  bricks  by  machinery  (Porter's 
machine),  including  wheeling  clay  to  miichine  a  distance  of 
l;5  yards,  and  wheeling  bricks  from  machine  to  stacks  a 
dL-»tauce  of  60  yards,  and  hacking  ;  also  prices  for  setting 
bricks  into  Hoffman's  kiln  for  burning,  exclusive  of  wheel- 
ing?   The  prices  solicited   are  for  labour  only. — BaicK- 

UaECB.  

[921.]— ARCS  OF  DIFFERENT  RADII— The  answej 
of  '•  A  Z.'*  to  my  query  on  July  3  not  being  satisfactory, 
beg  to  put  my  question   in  another  form,  as  I    presum^ 
"  A  Z"  did  not  understand  my  meaning.     Having  a  beam- 
say  20ft.  long,  I  want  to  form  it  a  regular  curve,  to  nse  Sla- 


in the  middle.  Will  "A.  Z."  or  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  if  there  is  any  method  by  which  a  piece  of  wood 
Jin.  or  lin.  s^uard  could  be  bent  on  surface  of  the  beam,  so 
as  to  mark  tie  curve  along  the  piece,  as  here  shown? — 
Howell.  

[925.]-SPAN  ROOFS —Will  any  of  yotir  readers  kindly 
inform  me  what  the  effect  of  the  undermentioned  would 
be?  1  have  a  span  roof  of  2yft.,  but,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary tie  biiam,  there  is  a  lin.  tie  rod,  suspended  by  a  lin, 
ring  bolt,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  tie  rod  if  there  was  a 


weight  (say  one  ton)  suspended  from  it  in  the  centre  at  A  ? 
Would  it  not  be  to  bring  the  tie  rod  down  until  it  was 
straight,  and  cousequentiy  to  force  out  the  feet  of  the  prin- 
cipals ?  or,  supposing  the  latter  did  not  yield,  would  not 
the  tie  rod  bend  ?— Scbscriber. 


[926.1-REMOVING  OIL  PAINT  FROM  STONE.— I 
am  restoring  a  church,  and  some  of  the  columns  and  all  one 
wall  are  covered  with  thick  coats  of  oil  paint.  I  do  not 
wish  to  resort  to  the  detestable  practice  of  chiselling  down 
the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  so  destroying  all  the  traces  of 
old  work.  Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  remove  this  paint 
without  injuring  the  stone? — E.  S.  B.,  York. 


A    TAPERING  ROOF.     (895.) 


[927.]— HEARTHS.— Would  you  consider  the  specifica- 
tion  of  "  slate  hearthstones '"  correct  or  otherwise  ? — P. 

[If  not  strictly,  literally  correct,  the  phrase  would  be  con- 
ventionally  correct.] 


[92S.]  — INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS.  —  WiU  a 
member  of  the  above  kindly  inform  me,  through  your 
"  Intercommunication"  column,  what  benefit  I  shall  de- 
rive from  becoming  a  student  in  the  above;  also  where th  e 
rooms  of  the  institution  are  situate  ? — Young  Surveyor. 


REPLIES, 

[SS9.]— KAURI  PINE —Experience  in  the  behaviour 
of  this  wood  is  limited  in  Eughmd.  It  is  truly  a  beautiful 
wood,  and  but  for  its  high  price  would  undoubtedly  become 
of  general  use.  It  is  known  with  botanists  as  the  Ar-mct,- 
ria  excelm,  or  Norfolk  Island  Pine.  It  is  a  common  wood 
in  our  Australian  and  New  Zealand  settlements,  from 
whence  it  has  been  shipped  to  this  couut;y.  There  is  no 
particular  use  to  which  it  has  been  at  present  applied  ;  and 
as  it  possesses  neither  colour  nor  beauty  to  recommend  it 
there  is  a  loss  upon  the  imports.  Logs  of  this  timber  are 
occasionally  seen  it  London  and  Liverpool,  aud  may  bo 
procured  ninety  feet  long  and  a  yard  square.  It  has  been 
used  in  Manchester  and  the  cotton  districts  for  printing 
rollers,  in  place  of  sycamore  wood,  and  has  been  foimd  to 
stand  remarkably  well.  It  is  pale  in  colour,  close  in  its 
t-esture,  and  remarkably  straight  in  the  grain  ;  and  is  pecu- 
liar in  having  no  turpentine  in  the  heart  wood,  although  it 
is  abundant  in  the  sapwood  and  bark.  For  flooriiig,  I 
should  consider  it  suitable  ;  i  t  would  wear  bright  and  hard, 
as  do  all  our  light  soft  woods,  such  as  larch,  s.vcamore.  and 
horse  cheaiut.  As  a  compact  tenacious  wood,  the  Kauri 
pine  has  few  rivals  ;  as  a  thin  slice,  if  placed  under  a  die, 
it  will  take  and  retain  an  impression  in  the  same  manner 
as  soft  metal  or  leather.— W.  S.,  Nottingham. 


[S95.]-A  TAPERING  ROOF.— I  have  a  roof  of  this  kind 
in  course  of  construction,  and  the  annexed  sketches  will 
show  the  treatment  I  have  adopted,  A  (in  the  elevationi 
is  the  parapet  cornice,  executed  in  red  brickwork  ;  B,  por^ 
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tion  of  pierced  parapet,  stringcourse,  and  dormer  window 
finished  in  Portland  cement,  and  drawn  out  to  represent 
stone  ;  C,  DevoiLshire  blue  limestone  walling  in  random 
courses. — Cl.\mp. 

[893.]— "WELL  DIGGING.— For  "A,  B.  C'e"  informa- 
tion, I  venture  to  tell  him  that  no  man,  to  do  himself  or  "A. 
B.  C."  justice,  can  give  him  a  definite  price  for  his  work, 
for  in  neither  of  his  qutetious  does  he  say  anything  about 
the  nature  of  the  soil  This  is  an  important  consideration. 
It  may  require  14in.,  9in.,  or  4iin.  steining,  or  more,  and 
these  in  cement :  oritmaydowithonly4:in.  drywork.  The 
above,  '*  A.  B.  C  "  wilt  see,  will  very  materially  regulate 
the  price  of  labour.  And  secondly,  he  does  not  say  whether 
his  4ft.  diameter  is  the  diameter  of  earth  or  brickwork. 
"A.  B.  C."  cannot  do  better,  if  he  wants  a  good  sound  job 
made  of  his  well,  than  to  employ  some  respectable  practical 
man.— W.  W. 


[900.]— BOLTED  GIRDER.—"  Peter."  althongh  so  very 
sarcastic  in  his  reply,  has  omitted  the  principal  reason  why 
a  piece  of  timber  cut  down  the  centre  longitudinally,  and 
the  two  pieces  then  reversed,  not  only  in  the  direction  of 


the  grftin  but  alao  end  for  end,  is  considered  preferable  to 
the  same  piece  of  timber  uncut.  The  main  object  of  the 
above  proceso  being  this,  that  should  there  exist  a  defect 
between  the  centre  and  one  end  we  by  it  probably  divide 
that  defect  between  the  two  ends,  so  making  the  strength 
of  the  girder  uniform  at  both  ends. — F.  C.  H. 

[900.1—**  Peter"  has  palpably  proved— to  my  satisfaction 
at  least— that  "prejudice  and  preconceived  notions  and 
ideas"  wou'rf  materially  affect  the  strength  of  a  girder. 
The  argimient  of  "having  the  grain  of  the  pieces  bolted 
running  in  opposite  directions"  as  a  means  of  securing 
additional  stiength  I  consider  puerile.  To  a  dead  cer 
tainty.  if  the  piece  in  its  entirety  is  placed  the  strongest 
way  of  the  grain,  an  argument  of  two  to  one  in  pieces,  at 
least,  is  immediately  secured  ;  besides,  the  stronger  half  in 
not  weakened  by  partially  supporting  theweakei ;  neither, 
again,  has  the  whole  to  sustain  the  extra  weight  of  bolts,  or 
T^thstand  the  the  weakening  influence  of  holes  necessary 
for  the  same.  *'  What  everyone  says  must  be  true"  is  an 
argument  preeminently  characteristic  of  aged  females. 
The  bolted  girder  is  an  erroneous  and  partially  exploded 
notion,  and,  however  readily  fty/'f/  by  "  Peter,"  r-annotcer- 
tainly  be  so  easily  digested  by  many  as  by  that  worthy.  I 
havereread  my  query  carefully,  and  still  fail  to  see  the 
"sea  of  words"  .^ult'P  (■■r  is  in  such  a  '*sea  of  troubles" 
about.  If  the  Rlue  Peter  isnot  "flying  at  the  fore,"  I  await 
a  broadside. — F, 


[901.]-VENTNOR  HOSPITAL  COMPETITION. —As 
the  name  of  the  successful  competitor  in  tlie  above  did  not 
appear  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bcilding  News  in 
answer  to  inquiry,  it  seems  probable  that  no  design  was 
accepted  by  the  committee.  I  sent  in  di-awings,  which 
"fell  short  of  tlieir  requirements,"  and  were  consequently 
returned,  together  with  a  cheque  for  the  amount  of  the 
first  premium. — Hubert  Be.vsted,  Maidstone. 


[903.]— CONTENTS  OF  CISTERN.— The  answers  to  this 
query  are  very  iin satisfactory. 
If  "  Inquirer  "  will  give,  in 
addition  to  the  other  measure- 
ments, the  two,  A  B  and  C  U,  I 
will  then  furnish  him  with  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  his  question, 
and  also  the  means  by  which 
it  L3  arrived  at,  so  that  he  can 
work  it  out  himself.— F.  C.  H. 


-^ff 


[904  1- MOIST  WATER  COLOURS. -Grind  the  colour 
very  fine  with  a  marble  or  glass  slab  and  muller  ;  do  not 
use  iron  for  the  purpose,  as  its  contact  with  some  colours  la 
injurious  to  them.  Then  mix  to  a  proper  consistency  with 
a  little  honey. -F.  C.  H. 

[913.]-IRON  SEMICIRCULiR  ROOF.-I  think  there 
cannot  be  auy  dispute  as  to  the  shape  (tlieoretically)  of  these 
kind  of  roof,  i.f..  less  deen  at  the  crown  than  at  the  span- 
drel •  but,  in  practice,  1  think  *' Calculator"  is  right  m 
making  the  flanges  parallel,  as  all  the  plates  wdt  be  dupli- 
cates But  "Young  Engineer"  will  find  no  satisfactory 
formula  for  these  ribs.  He  may  apply  to  auy  of  our  great 
professors,  consult  their  works,  burn  the  "  midnight  oil 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  their  formula,  and  wlien  day 
breaks  still  be  in  a  fug.  Therefore,  to  **  ^i  oung  Eugmeer 
I  would  sav,  don't  be  disheartened,  but  do  hue  mauy  an 
"old  engineer"  would  do  under  the  circumstanws,  and 
copv  fiom  some  existing  work,  such  as  the  Great  \\  eatem 
RaUway  terminus,  at  Partdington.  Messrs.  Handyside. 
who  erected  the  semicircular  roof  at  the  Agriciiltur;il  Hall 
could  no  doubt  give  excelleut  advice  on  this  subject,  if 
•'Young  Engineer"  were  to  apply.  An  engmeenug  friend 
informs  me  that  PhUUps  and  Co.,  of  the  London  Coal  Ex- 
change, have  put  up  some  of  these  kmd  of  root*.— Ml 
DESfEHANDUM,  Leicester. 


f914  1-ETCHlNG  GROUND. -The  following  is  a  good 
one  -1  part  of  black  pit*h,  1  of  white  was,  i  of  Burgundy 
pitch  1  of  asphaltum.  1  gum  mastic.  Melt  the  first  three 
ingredients  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  pipkin  ;  add  the  other  two 
finely  powdered,  stirring  the  whole  well  together  ;  when 
well  mixed,  pour  it  into  warm  water,  and  make  up  white 
warm  into  balls.  If  too  soft,  use  a  little  less  wax.  Bi 
careful  the  mixture  does  not  burn  while  melting.— 1^.  J. 

[915  1_DRY  ROT  -The  dry  rot  was  in  all  probability 
inherent  in  the  timber,  and  if  bo  is  probably  not  due  to  the 
formation  of  fungus,  but  to  ^poutaneous  decomposition. 
The  remedy  in  this  case  is  the  use,  if  possible,  of  some  sub- 
stance as  WiU,  when  penetrating  the  wood,  coraOiue  With 
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its  albumenous  matter  and  solidify  it.  Corrosive  sublimate, 
Bulphate  of  copper,  and  arsenic  atid  have  been  found  very 
efficacious.  Nitric  acid  and  snlplmric  atid  may  be  used 
witji  advantage,  and  especially  where  the  gioAvthof  fungi 
is  the  cause  of  the  rot,  or  nvliere  vegetation  has  followed 
decompoaitioD,  as  it  sometimes  does. — W.  U. 

[915,]_Cut  away  the  parts  which  aie  suffering,  and  re- 
pair with  good  material ;  at  the  same  time  look  to  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  floors.-  F.  C.  H. 

['.15].— Wood  is  a  light  vegetable  composition  of  a  vola- 
tile nature,  and  if  kept  dry  will  last  for  a  great  length  of 
time.  Dry  rot  is  a  misnomer,  and  should  by  termed  "  wet 
rot,"  for  it  only  exists  in  damp  and  humid  places.  If  wood 
is  placed  against  a  damp  wall,  or  used  for  tlooriug  over  a 
damp  baseaent,  it  is  sure  to  take  the  dry  rot.  Boards  con- 
stantly damp  will  become  mouldy.  This  mould  is  a  fungus, 
and  its  food  is  the  gaseous  or  volatile  part  of  the  wood, 
ui.d  will  tlowly  consume  it,  leaving  behind  a  charred 
powdery  matter,  which  reminds  you  of  the  action  of  fii-e. 
or  in  other  words,  it  leaves  behind  the  mineral  residue  or 
ash.  In  some  cases,  where  the  Hoor  joist  or  plinth  blocks 
are  dry,  the  boards  take  the  dry  rot  between  ;  in  other 
cases,  where  they  are  damp,  and  dry  air  is  made  to  circu- 
late under  the  floors,  the  dry  rot  will  only  seize  upon  that 
part  which  is  Used  to  the  damp  wood.  l3ry  rot,  as  a  rule, 
IS  not  inherent  in  the  wood,  but  is  the  natural  result  of 
tbe  yoj-ition  in  which  it  is  placed.  To  cure  the  dry  rol, 
you  must  take  the  moisture  from  tie  plant,  and  deatli  will 
ensue.  Vtntilatiou  (with  dry  air)  is  the  only  certain  cure, 
but  this  is  not  always  practical.  Damp  courses  t^hould  be 
placed  as  much  below  the  level  of  the  timbers  as  possible,  and 
the  air  in  the  basements  or  between  the  ground  and  the 
sleeper  floors  should  not  become  stagnant  ;  a  good  laj-er  of 
dry  rammel,  or  lime  scraps,  should  be  l.dd  over  the  ground 
to  prevent  veget;ition  on  tbe  sui-face ;  such  low  forms  of  vege- 
tation as  mould  engender  dampness  and  so  communicate 
its  destnictive  influtnce  to  wood  or  other  vegetable  compo- 
sition within  its  reach.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  tbe 
••  dry  rot,"  may  be  given  in  a  post  fixed  in  the  ground. 
That  part  above  the  ground,  although  uet  at  intervals,  will 
remain  sound,  as  will  the  lower  portion,  which  is  excluded 
from  light  and  air,  but  the  part  level  with  the  ground 
which  is  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  air  will  rapidly 
decay.  This  ponion  is  alive  with  fungi  feeding  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  wood  ;  the  sap,  which  is  alive  to  all  vegetable 
intluences,  is  the  first  to  be  seized  and  then  follows  the 
heart  wood.  In  pure  and  soft  woods  its  progress  is  rapid  ; 
but  with  oak,  yew,  and  other  hard  woods  time  must  be 
called  to  aid  this  feeble  plant  in  ita  work  of  destruction.— 
W.  S.,  Nottingham. 

[DIG.]  — STAINING  'WOOD.  ~"X.  P."  can  stain  deal 
to  a  mahogany  colour  as  foUo^vs: — Dilute  aquafortis  with 
an  e^ual  quantity  of  water,  and  add  double  the  quantity  of 
the  mixture  of  archil.  Lay  it  on  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
when  dry  oil  and  polisli. — K. 

[t*16.]— To  stain  deal  a  mahogany  colour,  first  rub  the 
surface  with  dilute  ajUafortis;  then  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
dragon's  blood  in  a  pint  of  spint  of  wine  by  heat ;  and 
add  one  third  of  au  ounce  of  ciirbouate  of  soda.  Filter  the 
a)xjve  mixture,  and  lay  on  twice  with  a  toft  brush,  of  course 
allowing  first  lay  on  to  dry  previous  to  applying  second 
time.-F.  C.  H. 


[917.]_FASTENlNa  ZINC  ROOFING.— If  "  Inespert" 
will  call  here  he  can  inspect  the  diflerent  methods  of  fas- 
tening of  Meesrs.  Biaby,  Tyler,  and  Fox,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  explain  them  to  liim.  — Uubator,  the  Museum  of 
lii'ilding  Appliances,  23,  Maddox-street,  Hauover-tquai'e, 
Loudon,  \V. 

|^<)17,j_ln  your  "Intercommunication"  column  in  laut 
week's  paper  1  find  au  inquiry  us  to  the  best  mudo  of  fasten- 
ing zinc  rooting.  I  beg  to  enuloso  a  printed  sheet,  with 
illustrations  at  the  back  ;  but  1  fear  the  matter  is  too  long 
for  you  to  publish,  so  perhaps  you  would  have  no  objection, 
in  the  event  of  not  publishing  the  sheet,  to  refer  the 
inquirer  to  this  office,  and  we  will  forward  every  informa- 
tion to  him. — JASiEa  S.  Edmesto.n,  0,  Crown-court,  Old 
Broad-street,  E.C. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

■WiL'UL  Dava' E. — Last  weelc,  at  the  Mary, 
lebone  Police  Court,  Edward  Neal,  a  labourer, 
was  charcred  with  tho  following  wilful  damage. 
Samuel  Wright,  foremau  to  Ihirsk  and  Co., 
builder?,  Chelsea,  eaid,  a  few  days  ago  the 
piifoner  applied  to  him  for  employment  on  some 
buildings  in  Warylnnil-road,  Padditigtoit.  Ho 
FOt  him  on.  Uu  Wtdnetday  morning  he  disputed 
about  his  waLCs  being  only  -Ihd.  an  hour,  the 
best  labouring  hands  being  paid  od.  The 
prisoner  It  tr,  and  said  he  would  have  it  out.  <  n 
return  from  dinner  he  found  rx  quantity  of  brick- 
work thrown  down,  doing  damage  to  the  amount 
of  £6.  Evidence  was  adduced  to  prove  tho 
offeixc,  and  the  magistrate  committed  him  for 
triiil. 

Alleged  Sewage  Nuisancr.  —  Attorney- 
General  V.  THE  COLNEY  HaTCH  LuNATIC 
AsYLL'M. — This  information  was  filed  ac  the  rela- 
tion of  the  officer  Oi  the  Local  Board  of  Ilealth 
at  Edmonton,  Mgainst  tho  defendants  for  an  io- 
juucLion  to  restrain  them  from  permitting  any 
sewage  or  gas  water  to  pass  into  a  stream  called 
Pymm*s-brook,  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  injurious 
to  public  health.  Tho  plaintiff's  case  was  that 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  asylum  the 
flowing  of  the  sewage  from  it  had  been  such  a 
nuisance  as  to  produce  remonstrances  from  the 
re/.ators  ar;d  the  public,  met  by  promises  of 
amendment  and  ineffectual  attempts  to  remedy 
the  evil,  by  deodorisation,  filtering  beds,  or 
otherwise,  the  Kiver  Lea  bein^  at  the'^distance  of 
several  miles,  and  the  brook  tlowing  into  it.  To 
this  it  was  answered  that  if  there  was  a  nui- 
sance, it  arose  chietiy  from,  houses  aud  other 
sources,  and  that  all  that  could  be  done  by  the 
filtering  beds  and  use  ou  the  farm  was  done. 
The  case  was  originally  brought  bel'ore  Vice- 
Chancellor  Wood  and  traiisfened  to  this  court, 
and  the  motion  for  iijuiiction  turned  into  motion 
for  decree.  The  Vice-Chancellor  now  recapitu- 
lated what  had  occurred,  and  under  the  power 
giveu  to  the  Court  by  tho  42nd  section  of  the 
loth  and  IGth  of  Victoria,  cap.  80,  directed  the 
cause  to  stand  over,  with  a  reference  to  Captain 
Gakoi',  the  weli-kr.own  engineer,  whether  it  was 
necei5--ary  and  proper,  having  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  iuhuhitants  in  tho  district  ia 
which  the  asylum  was  situated,  that  any  and 
what  steps  should  be  taken  for  purifying  the 
drainage  from  the  asylum  as  it  now  ilowed  into 
the  brook  ;  or,  whether  it  was  necessiiry  and 
proper  thac  the  same  should  be  diverted  from 
the  said  stream,  and  if  so,  by  what  means  such 
diversion  could  be  made.  This  order  could  be 
appealed  against  as  if  it  had  been  a  final  decree. 


[920.]— RUBBING  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES.-  The 
beat  pUm  i3  to  cut  away  the  margin,  and  then  mount  the 
robbiug  on  a  clean  piece  of  paper. — F.  C.  li. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

A  STRIKK  liaa  taken  place  on  tho  Alps.  The  labourers 
engaged  iu  pierciug  the  Mont  Cenia  tiuiuel  struck  work  the 
otlier  day  at  Bardonneche  for  an  increase  of  wagca  No 
acts  of  violence  were  committed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  au 
arrangement  will  Ije  come  tj. 

The  advance  uf  wages  demanded  by  the  Stockport  brick- 
layers, at  two  days'  notice,  aud  reaisied  iu  April  laat,  has 
been  conceded. 

'Ihe  Sunderland  sliip  joinora  a  fortnight  ago  gave 
notice  of  then-  intention  to  t>ctk  for  an  advance  of  Od.  per 
day  in  order  to  raise  their  wages  to  the  siinie  amount  a.4 
the  i-hipwii^lits,  yOa.  per  week.  At  a  meeting  held  iu  their 
iiniou  room,  on  Friday  night,  3rd  iust.,  they  determined 
to  withdraw  that  notice  at  present,  a*  there  are  many  men 
out  of  eniploymcnl  iu  the  uade. 


STAIUES.  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

3Ir.  Foley  is  engaj^ed  on  a  statue  of  the  lato  I'rince  Con- 
sort, for  tlie  Ilyde  Park  Memorial,  in  place  of  that  modelled 
by  Baron  Marochetti,  which  failed  to  satisfy  the  committee, 
and  has  been  destroyed. 


STAINED    GLAS3. 


Jl£SBB9.  TjKTT.  and  Son,  of  Exeter,  liaTO  juat  completed  a 
new  cbaucol  window  for  Broadwood  Kelby  church,  in  tliat 
town.  It  is  of  three  lights,  aud  is  in  the  Decorated  etyle. 
'i  he  subjects  are  the  True  Shepherd,  and  St.  I'eter  and  ^t. 
Paul. 


Tho  Whitworth  exhilition  placed  at  tlio  ilis- 
poial  oi  tiie  Clilton  Colleup,  liar^  been  fiwiirdcii, 
aftur  nn  open  competition,  to  Mr.  J.  Bush,  ol 
Caidill'.  JSine  cauditlatc'B  conipetcU  for  tlie  ex- 
liibitiou. 


iiir  Ma  mhlt. 


A  correspondent,  wriiiog  from  Exeter,  saya 
that  many  tube  wells  bavo  beau  sunk  iu  the 
neigbbourhood,  ingraveiaubsoil,  of  eligbt  depth, 
and  liavo  ausweied  admirably. 

On  Siiturday  last  Viee-Cbancellor  Giffard  dis- 
mieeed  the  petition  fcr  winding  up  the  Suburban 
Village  and  Geneial  Dwellings  Company.  Tbe 
directors  have  now  obtained  an  estate  at  Lough- 
borough Paik  from  trie  Ecclesiastical  Comnna- 
sionors,  and  operations  will  be  commenced 
lortbwitb. 

There  is  a  statement  in  Constantinople  that  the 
Sultan  proposes  to  jippropriate  a  part  of  tho 
gardens  of  the  seraglio  to  tbe  central  railway 
station.  Thii'-,  where  the  Bosiaiiji  I'ashi  cut  cU 
beads  iu  bis  fatal  kioEk,  tho  modern  i'acha  will 
be  able  to  titkot  for  an  excursion  train,  instead 
of  taking  an  excursion  to  the  other  world,  as  his 
predecessors  too  often  did. 

A  fine  fresco  has  just  been  discovered  in  tho 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Giardino,  Milan, 
which  is  now  being  demolished.  This  fresco, 
which  is  iu  a  good  state  of  preeeryation,  repre- 
sents St.  iWitonio  of  Padua,  and  is  attributed  to 
tbe  painter  Suardi. 

The  Metropolitan  Uoard  have  accepted  tbe 
lender  of  Mr.  Strickson  for  tbe  carrying  out  of 
tho  plan  for  tbe  formation  of  tho  (jrnamental 
portion  of  Finsbury  Park.  Tbe  plan  is  thiit  of 
Mr.  iW'Ktnzie,  with  certain  moililications  re- 
commended by  tbe  committee.  Tho  amount  of 
Ml.  Striekson's  tender  is  iCi,!jOQ.  The  other 
tenders  were  considerably  higher,  one  being  as 
much  us  £12,550. 


The  Exeter  rre;hold  Land  Society  have  qnits 
recently  laid  out  30  acres  of  land  for  building 
over  300  houses.  Every  allotment  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  shareholders  and  others,  who 
have  already  begun  from  40  to  50  houses  on  the 
estate. 

Lancaster  has  been  fixed  upon  this  year  for  the 
animal  congress  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
inaugural  meeting  takes  place  on  the  28th  inst., 
and  the  congress  will  ait  until  August  4 
Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.,  Chajicellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  is  tho  president,  and  the 
programme  of  the  week's  proceedings  has  been 
thus  arranged : — Ou  Tuesday,  July  23,  the 
inaugural  meeting  will  be  held  in  Lancaster 
Castle,  and  ou  the  same  day  the  principal  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest  will  bo  vipited.  A  recep- 
tion will  bo  held  by  the  Mayor  ol  Lancaster  in 
tie  evening.  On  Wednesday  morning  there  will 
bo  a  meeting  of  sections,  and  an  excursion  to 
Heysham.  Papers  will  be  read  in  the  evening. 
On  TbursJay  the  great  excursion  of  the  week 
will  take  place  to  Dalton  Castle,  Peel  Castle,  and 
Furness'Abbey,  where  a  lecture  will  be  delivered, 
and  the  ruins  described,  by  E.  Sharpe,  Esq. 
The  Mayor  of  B.arrow  in  Furness  also  gives  a 
dejeuner.  On  Friday  there  is  again  a  meeting  of 
sections,  and  more  excursions,  and  so  again  on 
Saturday  several  excursions  to  localities  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  are  proposed.  On 
Monday,  August  3,  there  will  be  an  excursion  to 
the  far-tamed  Bolton  Abbey,  Bardoa  Tower,  and 
Shepton  Castle ;  and  ou  Tuesday,  the  final 
meeting  will  bo  held,  and  papers  will  ba  read  in 
tho  sections.  Excar.=;ioii'i  are  also  projected  to 
visit  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Leeds  in 
the  course  of  the  week. 

Mr.  B.  Haughton,  President  of  the  Civil  and 
Jlecbanical  Euginetrs  Society,  writes  us  to  say 
that  besidta  assistant  engineers  and  pnpils  for 
whose  benefit  the  society  was  established,  it  is 
"  largely  patronised  by  men  who  practice  engi- 
neering ou  their  own  account." 

The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  S  >ciety  was  lately  held. 
Tho  report  and  treasurer's  statement  for  1867 
were  read  and  adopted.  Since  J.muary,  1866, 
nine  grants  in  aid  of  various  buildings  have  been 
made  by  the  society,  payable  when  tho  work 
has  been  completed,  according  to  approved 
plans.  The  financial  position  of  the  society  is 
very  fair.  Tho  report  and  statement  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

A  novel  opportunity  for  tho  introduction  of 
"arbitration  and  conciliation"  has  arisen  at 
Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire.  The  organist  of  the 
church  struck  for  wages  on  Sund.ay  last,  and 
positively  refused  to  play  until  his  demand  for 
a  ri.=e  was  agreed  to.  In  consequence  of  this 
resolution  the  congregation  had  to  conduct  their 
devotions  without  music. 

The  junction  of  tho  two  Temple  gardens  is 
contemplated  in  connection  with  the  improve- 
ments in  progress  on  the  Thames   embankment. 

The  great  success  which  has  attended  the  adop- 
tion of  tbe  principle  of  arbitration  upon  the 
method  of  Mr.  Eupert  Kettle  was  celebrated  in 
Wolverhampton,  on  Monday,  after  quite  a 
jubilant  fashion.  Arbitration  is  practised  in  that 
town  by  tbe  carpenter.-,  tho  plasterers,  and  the 
bricklayers,  but  not  yet  by  the  masons  and  the 
labourers.  Mr.  Kettle  had  remembered  with 
much  pleaEuro  tho  annual  holidays  of  the 
operatives  in  the  French  towns,  aud  at  tho  last 
arbitration  meeting  ho  suggested  that  soino 
such  yearly  holiday  should  take  place  in  Wolver- 
hampton, masters  and  men  and  their  families 
cordially  IVaternisins  during  tho  festivities. 
The  suggestion  was  taken  up,  and  yesterday  "the 
first  annual  demonstration  in  commemoration  of 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  arbitration  as  a 
medium  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes,"  as 
tho  bills  term  it,  came  oft".  Tbe  occasion  was 
made  a  Jieneral  holiday  throughout  the  building 
trade  there,  the  masters  having  closed  their 
shops  for  tbe  purpose.  The  proceedings  com- 
prised dinnci',  tea,  and  ball,  music  throngbuut 
the  day,  and  the  throwing  open  of  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  residence  of  the  arbitrator.  At 
dinner  tho  Mayor  of  the  boroui^h  presided,  and 
amongst  tho  speakers  were  tlio  Earl  of  Lichfield, 
Sir  John  Morri?,  Mr.  Kettle,  and  others.  Every 
exertion  Vv'aa  u.sed  to  mako  all  feel  at  home  in 
the  somewhat  novel  position  in  which  both  sides 
found  themselves,  and  the  result  was  a  thorough 
success. 
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The  Kensington  Vestry  have  adopted  the  sen- 
Bible  plan  of  watering  the  principal  roads  of  tbu 
parish  on  Snndays, 

The  Westminster  Board  of  Works  have  been 
obliged  to  call  npon  one  of  the  dnst  contractort 
to  give  up  his  contract  in  consequence  of  his  not 
carrying  it  ont  properly  ;  and  the  contract  ol 
the  whole  district  has  been  given  to  Mr,  Cook- 
son,  who  ia  to  receive  £595. 

The  following  is  tlie  retorn  of  admissions  to 
the  National  Kxhibition  of  Works  of  Art,  ai 
Leeds,  for  the  week  ending  the  lltb  day  of  July, 
1S6S: — Bv  season  ticket?,' 5,73^ ;  by  payment, 
13,243.     Total,  21,030. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Royal  Academy  will 
take  possession  of  their  new  quarters  at  Burling 
ton  House  by  Christmas.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Horsley  has  promised  that  the  first  use  of  the 
new  apartments  shall  be  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  members  of  the  Academy  from 
the  earliest  times. 


— ♦ — 
TENDERS. 

Bromlf.v.— For  house  and  offices,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  J. 

A.  Allsop,  Es«j.— Mr.  C.  U.  Driver,  architect.    Quantities 

supplied  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Hams: — 

Gammon  and  Sons £1997 

Amaud ISST 

Payne  aud  B^ddiu;    1935 

Nixon    1S55 

Perrv 1S34 

TftTlor   1797 

Nntt  acd  Co 1759 

Cardiff.— Cardiff  Arcade,  first  contract  for  24  shops  and 

offices.    Mr.  Peter  Trice,  architect.     Quantities  supplied  :— 

Webb    £3850 

Price 3S40 

Stride    ^ 3765 

ShdptOQ    3550 

Lock 3196 

Seager  30^0 

Ea&aie  and  Co 2976 

Ealisg. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Eahcg.  Me&srs.  J.  Tarring  and  Charles  Jones,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Brown £6950 

flyers  and  Son   6189 

Adamson 6141 

KUby G089 

Chamberlin 6049 

Dove  Brothers    6009 

Higgs 5S62 

Saunders 5840 

Xye    5769 

Hill   5670 

Hakwell. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  Congregational 
chmch  at  Hanwell,  Middlesex.  Charles  Jones,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Wag- 
horn  : — 

Waters flSSti 

Adamson 1793 

Myers  and  Sou  17S9 

Nye   1696 

Hanson 16*0 

Gibson  Brothers, 1630 

London-.— For  alterations  and  repaii-s  at  '>2  and  53,  Mar- 
garet-street, Ca^'endish- square,  for  William  S.  Gard,  E-sq. 
Mr,  Charles  Bradley,  architect : — 

Lougmire  and  Burge £377 

Ha  ward  Brothers 840 

Hyde    7;t2 

Brown  (accepted) 775 

London. — For  various  reparations  to  the  parish  church 
of  Clirist  church,  Newgate-street,  B.C.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
architect  and  surveyor  : — 

James  Pitcher £497  10    0 

George  Shaw 366    0    0 

Ne\s'  Barnet.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  villas,  Vic- 
toria-road, New  Barnet.  Mr.  I.  Sargeant,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Bamberg  £1100    0    0 

Twelvetreea 899    0    0 

Biuto 835    0    0 

Glener  S31     0    0 

Hayley S27  12    6 

Ginger  827    0    0 

Strood.  —  For  new  church,  St.  Mary's,  Strood,  next 
Rochester.     A.  W.  Blomfield,  Esq.,  M.A,  architect:— 

Brownu  aud  Robinson  £6675 

Vaughan  6452 

Stump   fr446 

Wallis 6356 

HUl  .ind  Sons 6323 

Wheeler 6300 

Anscomb  0^93 

Foord  and  Sous  (accepted)  60S3 

Futcher  (withdrawn  on  account  of  error)    5099 

^ . 

COMPETITIONS. 

LiscoLXSHiRE  (LiNDs.tT). — Esteosioj  of  time  till  Sep- 
tember 1. — Plaos  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol  and  house  of 
correction.     J.  H.  Holloway,   Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Spilsby 

FiNSBi'RT  School  District.— August  3. — Flans,  sec- 
tions, elevations,  and  estimate  of  coiiti  for  school  at  Upton, 
West  Ham,  Essex      W.  W.  Havne.  Vestry  hall.    City-road. 

Hertford  Cottage  Pei2e  Competition.— Sept.  1.— 
Design  for  model  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers. 
Premium,  £20,  R.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P,  9,  Queen  square, 
Weitmixuter. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

CiTV  OF  Pest. — July  31. — For  excavating  tronchea,  lay- 
ing the  pipes,  and  making  them  entirely  watertight.  Hen 
Moriu  von  Szentkirdlyi,  Ober-Burgermeister,  President, 
City  Waterworks  ComiMiny,  Pest. 

Royal  Arse.val,  Woolwich. — August  1. — Forsnpplying 
and  depositiug  dry  rubbish  or  dredger  stutf  on  the  fore- 
shore.    Inspector  of  Works,  Royal  ArsenaL 

Hertford. — July  20. — For  taking  down  and  rebuilding 
St.  Andrew*s  Church.  ^Vrchitect,  Mr.  J,  Johnson,  35,  Moor- 
gate  street,  E.C. 

Cheshire  New  County  Asvll*.m.— July  27.— For  the 
erection  of  the  above-named  building.  R.  Griffiths,  Martin- 
street.  Stafford. 

Leioekter. — July  21.— For  hiying  about  five  miles  of 
cast-iron  socket  pipes.  J.  £.  Williams,  secretary,  Leice^iter 
Waterworks  Comiwny. 

St.  Ive's,  UcxTd. — August  C. — For  supplying  aud 
lighting  the  streets,  roads,  and  other  places  with  gas,  for  a 
jieriod  of  three  years.  Me^rs.  Fisher  aud  Ginn,  clerks  to 
the  Improvement  Commissioners,  St.  Ive".*;. 

Cboyoos. — July  28. — For  the  construction  of  about  four 
inilesof  brick  sener,  and  one  mile  of  earthenware  pipe 
sewer.     R.  J.  Cheesewright,  Townhall,  Croydon. 

JI.\idstone.— July  2S. — For  400  tons  broken  Guernsey 
grauite.     E.  Hoar,  clerk  to  the  board,  Maidstone. 

Independent  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. —July  15. 
— For  the  whole  of  the  tar  produced  on  their  works.  J.  B. 
Coulson,  236,  Kingslaud-ro.-id. 

Brighton. — July  30.— For  the  construction  of  about 
4,000  yards  brick  sewers,  aud  about  22,000  yards  pipe 
sewei^.    D.  Black,  town  clork. 

Bath. — July  23.— For  the  supply  of  glazed  stoneware 
sewage  pipes  for  twelve  months,  ilr.  A.  Mitchell,  3, 
Fountain- buildings,  Batli. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — July  CO. — For  the 
erection  of  a  Are  brigade  station  in  Renfrew-road,  Lower 
Kennington-lane.      J.  PoUaixl,  clerk,  Spring- gardens. 

Grantham.  — July  24. — For  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
of  the  materials  except  bricks  aud  rubble-stone  from  the 
old  Guildhall  and  Prison.  W,  Thomson,  11,  Elmer  street, 
Grantham,  and  W.  Eve,  10,  Union  Court,  Old  Broad- 
street,  E  C. 

WiaBEcH  (Cambridgeshire). — Cattle  Market. — For 
wrought  and  cast  iron  cattle  pens,  fencing,  ic.  ;  and  for 
paving,  draining,  Ac.     F.  Jackson,  clerk  to  Local  Board. 

ToTNES.  -  July  23. — For  altering,  enlarging,  and  refitting 
the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 
architect,  31,  Spring  Gardens. 

KiNG.sTON. — July  27. — For  the  enlargement  of  the  work- 
house in  Coombe  lane.  Plans  at  Slessrs.  Ruckwoilh  and 
Luck,  Carlton  Chambers,  12,  Regent- street. 

Xelson, — July  21. — For  the  supply  of  about  six  miles  in 
length  of  cast  iron  pipes  and  other  castings.  Specih cations 
at  Messrs.  Cowley  and  Newton,  C.E.,  Carlton  Buildings, 
Manchester. 

Beaconsfield,  Bucks.— July  30.— For  altering,  repair- 
ing, aud  part  rebuilding  the  hou^e,  tc,  at  Hall-place. 
Plans,  ire,  Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles,  Rectory,  Beaconsfield. 

Halifax. — August  11. — For  proposed  new  infirmaries, 
fever  hospital,  &c. ,  at  the  Halifex  Workhouse.  C.  Barstow, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

C.AVEBSHAM,  NEAR  READING.— July  30. — For  the  erection 
ofaiiATought  iron  lattice  girder  bridge  over  the  Thames. 
Mr.  H.  Woodman,  borough  surveyor,  3,  Grey  Friars-road, 
Reading. 

Farnboroudh  Station. — July  27. — For  works  and  re- 
pairs at  Royal  Military  College,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
C.  B.  Ewatt,,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  11,  James  strert, 
Buckingham- gate. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall— August  10. — For  the  pur- 
chase of  a   turret  clock.     T,  Howell,  director  of  contracts. 

Spilsey  (Lincolnshire). — August  1.— For  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  the  George  HotL  G.  Smith,  surveior, 
Spilsby, 

West  Ham  Loc.\l  Board  of  Health. — July  27. — For 
the  construction  of  a  wrought  iron  lattice  girder  bridge. — 
July  27. — For  the  construction  of  about  2,T00ft.  of  pipe 
sewer.    C.  Wilson,  Rokebo  House,  Stratford. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 


July 


At  the  Mart. — By  Messi-s,  Driver  and  Co. — Freehold 
4a.  Ir.  36p.  of  building  land  fronting  Hitchen-hatch  lane, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent^sold  for  £1,00C. 

Freehold  3a.  Or.  20p,  of  building  land,  situate  as  above 
— £L460. 

Freehold  and  leasehold  property,  known  as  Forest  Lodge, 
in  the  parishes  of  Rogate,  Bramshott.andThelton,  Sussex, 
comprisinga  residence  with  pleasure  grounds,  cottages, and 
land,  nearly  35  acres,  together  with  the  manor  of  Rogate 
Bohnut,  comprising  about  531  acres — £5,700. 

Freehold  estate  known  asBramblys,  Basingstoke,  Hants, 
Cijmprising  a  residence  with  stabling,  pleasure-grounds, 
offices,  and  17a.  Ir  9p.  of  land,  also  Brambly'sCottage,  and 
three  cottage  tenements— £5,000. 

By  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Clark,  and  Co.  —Freehold  2a.  3r. 
3p.  of  building  land,  part  of  the  Grove  Meadows,  Muswell 
Hill,  Horn  sey— £2,500. 

Freehold  property  known  as  Colham  House,  Colham 
Green,  Hillingdon,  Middlesex,  comprising  a  residence  with 
stabling,  farmery,  farm  yard,  pleasure-grounds,  aud  laud, 
4a.  2r.  12p.,  also  the  reversion  to  four  cottages— £2,400. 

By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer. —  Lea.'^ehold 
residence  with  garden  and  grounds,  known  as  the  Hermi- 
tage, Kouthgate.  Middlesex,  term  12  years  unexpired  at  £55 
per  annum — £660. 

By  31  r.  J.  A.  Smith.— Leasehold  two  cottages,  Nos.  4 
and  5,  Wilson's  road,  Great  Church-lane,  Hammersmith, 
producing  £42  ISs.  per  annum,  tenn  90  years  from  IS^O,  at 
£7  per  annum — £205. 

Ey  Mr.  SaffelL — Freehold  residence,  No.  4,  York  Villas, 
Albion-road,  Stoke  Newington,  annual  value  £70,  also 
builder's  premises  attached,  let  on  lease  at  £60  per  annum 
— £2,305.  Julys. 

By  Jlessrs.  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  and  Co.— Freehold 
plot  of  building  land  situate  at  iluswell  hill-£;0. 

By  Messrs  Edwin  Fux  and  Bous field.— Freehold  pleasure 
farm,  comprising  about  121  acres,  with  residence,  pleasure 
garden,  and  buildings,  in  the  parish  of  North  Benfiect, 
Esses— £'S.':00. 

Leasehold  residence  with  stabling,  known  as  Mansfield 
House,  St  John's  Wood,  term  77  years  unexpired,  at  £12 
por  aimom— £1,S05. 


Le,a3ehold  residence.  No.  52,  Ellington-street,  Barnsbury 
Park,  let  ac  £50  per  annum,  term  31  yeara  unexpired,  ab 
£3  per  anu  am — £510. 

Leasehold  four  houses,  with  shops,  Nos.  45  to  43,  Addi- 
sou-ro.-id,  North,  Netting  hill,  producing  £195  per  annum, 
term  slj  years  from  Midsummer,  1363,  at  £9  each  per 
annum — £2.020. 

Lwweliuld  two  residences,  Noa.  7  and  0,  Winchester -road, 
Willcsdeulaue,  Kilburn.  annual  value  £100  each,  term  S2 
years  unexpired,  at  £10  each  per  annum— £915. 

July  9, 

At  the  Mart- — By  Mr.  H.  Haines. — Leasehold  six  houses, 
Nos.  112,  114,  116,  118,120.  and  154,  East  street,  Wal- 
worth-ioad,  producing  £16S  ISs.  per  annum,  term  ISJ 
years  from  Midsummer,  1S67,  and  2s  years  from  Lady-day, 
1314,  at  £11  lOs.  per  annum— £500. 

At  the  Guildhall  Coffee-house.— By  Mr.  JlaralL— 
Absolute  reversion  to  two  third  share  of  the  house  and 
shop,  8,  Bishopsgate-strcet  Within,  oxpocUint  on  the 
doi;«a3^  of  a  lady  in  her  63rd  year — £600. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  1,  Melbury-street,  Uarewood- 
fl'iuaro,  let  on  lease  at  £30  per  annum,  term  83J  years  from 
1S25,  at  £16  Hi.  per  anuum — £700. 

By  Mr,  Wagstaff. — Freehold  three  residences,  Nos.  2  to 
4,  Alma-road,  St.  Paul's-road,  Cauonburv,  producing 
£152  10s.  per  annum— £2,350. 

At  Garraway's. — By  Messrs.  Stucker  and  Winstanley.— 
Freehold  property,  known  as  the  Nevendon  Hall  Estate, 
in  the  parishes  of  Nevendou  .and  Bxsildon.  Es.sex,  compris- 
ing a  residence  and  about  72  acres  of  arable,  meadow,  aud 
wood  land— £4,030. 

July  10. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  and  Watney. — 
Leasehold  house  and  shop,  No.  44,  Aid ersgate- street,  let  at 
£75  per  annum,  term  21  years  unexpired,  at  £21  53.  per 
annum -£590. 

By  Messrs.  Rushworth,  Jarvis,  and  Abbott— Freehold 
timber  yard,  stable,  and  sheds,  fronting  Trinity -street, 
Kotherhithe,  let  on  lease  at  £10  per  annum — £.;60 

Freehold  house,  No,  45,]  Trinity-street,  let  ou  lease  at 
£15  per  annum— 3E2OO. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Lewis. — Absolute  reversion  to  one- 
eighth  share  of  the  sum  of  £2,425  New  Three  per  Cent. 
Annuities,  receivable  on  the  death  of  a  lady  aged  65  yeara 
—£100. 

By  Messrs,  Baker  and  Sons. — Freehold  about  SJ  acres  of 
land,  situate  at  Harrow-on-the  Hill,  Middlesex— £1,050. 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandell  and  Saunders,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Mer 
chants,  Bath,  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
WDts.— {Advt.J 


BANXRtJPTS, 

to  surren'der  in  basinohall-street. 
William  Hooker,  Croydon,  plumber,  July  24,  at  12— 
George  M'Kemess,  Foiest  Gate,  builder,  July  21,  at  1 — 
Richard  Roper.  New  Cross,  and  Cubitt  Town,  house  deco- 
rator, July  :;1 — WiUiam  Francis  Shephard,  Woodford, 
bricklayer,  July  22,  at  1 — Chailes  Church,  Clarkson  street, 
Bethnal  green,  builder,  July  29,  at  11— William  Robins, 
Refomi-sireet,  Holloway,  builder,  July  30,  at  1. 

TO  StfRREN-DER  IS  THE  COUNTRT. 

Benjamin  Bottomley,  and  George  Spenceby,  Halifax, 
stonemasons — Charles  Davis,  Castle  Gresiey,  Derbyshire, 
builder,  July  27,  at  11 — John  Goodall,  Stapenhill,  Derby- 
shire, journeyman  brickmaker— Thomas  Guest,  Gomal 
Wood,  near  Sedgley,  field  carpenter,  July  23 — Jonathan 
Labram,  Northampton,  builder,  July  18,  at  10 — Benjamin 
Lewis,  Trec^non,  Glamorganshire,  contractor,  July  21  — 
James  Marshall,  Hull,  builder,  July  22.  at  12— William 
Cockram,  Witheridge,  Devon,  carpenter,  July  29,  at  10— 
Robert  Fearns,  Ormskirk,  painter,  July  24,  at  10 — George 
Smith,  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire,  carpenter,  July  25,  at 
10— Robert  Smith,  Britton  Ferry-road,  near  Neath,  mining 
engineer,  July  2S, 

NOTICES  OF  sittings  FOR  LAST  EXAillNATlOX. 

August  1,  S.  Jones,  St.  James's- place,  St.  James'a-street. 
house  decorator — August  14,  T.  Borras,  Ransford-place, 
Rotherbithe,  brick  merchant — August  2S,  E,  Hughes, 
Bushwick,  Worcestershire,  builder— July  28,  G.  Grirfitha 
and  W.  Evans,  late  of  Llandudno,  builders -August  5,  J. 
Lea,  Balsall-heath.  builder  August  12.  F.  Woodward, 
Swindon,  builder  — August  12,  T.  Moorcroft,  Stapenhill, 
Derbyshire,  carpenter — July  '2*,  W.  Daw,  Plymouth,  car- 
penter—August 5,  W,  Monro,  South  Sea  House,  Thread- 
needle-street,  railway  contractor— July  i9,  H.  Colton, 
Stnitford,  carpenter — August  4,  D.  Higginbotham,  Under- 
clitte,  Yorkshire,  plumber— July  29,  A.  S.  Butler,  Smeth- 
wick,  j)ltimt)er. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Piper  and  Wheeler,  Biahopsgate-street,  builders — Jones 
and  Firth,  Bradford,  painters— South  Bank  Iron  Company, 
Eston  Junction— El  won  and  SLalcolm,  E>ton  Junction, 
ironmasters— Hewitt  and  Co.,  Coventry,  engineers— Wynn 
and  Brown,  Portsmouth,  engineers— Lewis  and  Alston, 
Preston,  consulting  eDgiue«rs--Poult*3r  and  Co,  Waterloo- 
street.  Camber  well -green,  varnish  makers— Dickinson  and 
Robinson,  Huddersfield,  brass  founders -Engel  and  Co., 
Gresham-street,  zinc  merchants. 

Dn'IDENDS. 

July  22,  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Bart..  E.  L.  Betts,  and  T.  R. 
Crampton,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  contractors 
and  builders— July  22,  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Bart.,  and  E.  L. 
Betts,  Gi-eat  George- street,  Westminster,  contractors  and 
builders-.iuly  22,  SirS.  M.  Peto,  liart,,  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  contractor  and  builder— July  22,  E.  L. 
Betts,  Great  George  street,  Westminster,  builder  and  con- 
tractor-July 22,  T.  R.  Crampton,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  contractor  and  builder— July  2S,  G.  Gale, 
Sherborne,  builder— July  21,  C.  Howell,  Liverpool,  slate 
dealer. 

declaration    of  DIVIDENDS, 

W.     Hay,     Rockingham -street,     Newington-canseway, 

architect,  div.  208. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIOK. 

William  Kinghoni,  Glasgow,  joiner,  Joly  17,  at  12. 
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LATEST  PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USEH 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TofBKa,  datT  la  per  iD&d,  drawback,  U, 


Teak    load  £11  IJ  12  lOi 

Qaebeci  red  pine  ....     3     5     4  IS 

„       yellow  pine..     2  13     4     £ 

8t.  John  N.B.  yellow    0    0    0    0 

Quebec  Oak,  white..     5    6    S  10 

„       birch 4     5    5     0 

„       elm    3  15    6  10 

Dantzlcoak   4    0    6     0 

fir  2     0    3     5 

Ueiiiel  tlr   S    0    4     5 

RlRa 3    0     3     3 

Swedish 2   5     2     » 

Mast«,Quebecredpiiie   5    0    6  I'J 
..       yellow  piue..     6     0     8     0 
Latbwoo.l.Daiilzic.£m   G  1^    7  10 
St.  Peleraborg  8  10     9  10 
Deals,  pre.  12  ft.  by3 
by  Sin.,  duty^a  per 
load,  dr^wl>ack  L'a. 
Quebec,  white  apnice  13    0  CO    0 
St.Jofan.whiteBpruce  IS  10  16  10 
YoUow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Oaoada,    lat  quality.  17    0  IB  10 
2lid  do 11  1)  12  10 


[Archangel,  yellow  .. 
St.  Pet«rBhurg,  yeU.. 
Finland 


10     0     12     0 
7    0      8     0 


Ootheoburg,  yellow 

,,       whlt«    

Gefle,  yellow 

Soderhiiin       

Christianta,    per   d 

I'J  ft.  by  3  by  9  In. 

J-«llow 

Deck  Flank,  Dantzlc, 

per  40  (t.  S  In 

PumcK  Stone  pr  ton 

OlLS,&C. 

Seal,  pAle per  tun 

Sperm  body   

C.hI 

Wbule,  Sth.  Sea,  pale 

Olive,  Oalll poll. 

Cocoaiiut,  Cochln.ton 

Palm,  &ue 

Linseed    , 

Rape&eed,  Elng.pale.. 
Cottonseed 


9  1" 

9  0 

1^'  111 

10  10 


0  15      13 

6    0      8     0 


9a     0      0    0 
S8  10       0     0 


5:1  0  55  0 
39  10  411  0 
3Z  0  34  U 
S5 
32 


3a   0 


Metals. 

IROH:— 

Welsh  Bar»  in  London    ....  .....per  ton  6    5    0       6    5    0      3 

Nail  Rod       do  7    5    0  7  U    6\ 

Hoops do  8    6    0  9    0    0  f    *, 

Hoops.  Single do  8    0     0  9    0     Of' 

SUflordshire  Bars do  7    5    0  7  15    oj 

Bar,  in  Wales    do  6  10     0  6    0    n       S 

NaUrods     do  7     6     0  7  15     0      21 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Glaag.  Ko    1     . .     do  •_'  12    3  2  17     6  ne  t. 

BwedUh   Barn do  10    0    tf  10  10    0  24 

Stkkl  :— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  ton  15    0     0  15  10    0    SJ 

Swedish  Faggot    do  0     0    0  0    y     0 

CoppBB  :— 

Sheet  4  Sheathing,  &  Bolt     ....pertou  f5         0                   OT 

Hammered  Bottoms       do  97     0    0  "    0    0| 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do  92    0    0  0    0    0  I 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  81     0    0  83    0    o  >    3 

Best  Selected     do  84    0     0  86    0 

Auatralian     do  t!3    0     0  0    0 

YeU  Metal  Sheathing  ft  BodB  ....per  lb  0    0    7  o    0 

Lead  — 

Pig.TEnglJBh      per  ton  01    6    0  0    0    0"\ 

,,    Spanish  Bolt     do  IB  10     0  0    0     0  (   ,, 

Shot,  Pat*»nt       do  22  lo    0  22  15    0  f  ^* 

Sheet     do  20     0     0  20  15     OJ    6 

White      „ „ do  27    0    0  30    0    0 

Bsotrura  of  AtnriMor? 

French   „ ton  43    0    0  0    0 

ZiKO  :— 

English  Sheet       per  ton  26    0    0  26  10    0  2i 

Uevaux'sV.  M.  KooflngZinc   .,.,       do  26  10    0  0    0 
*  And  6  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  apon  the  new  system 


Bpklteh  :— 

On  the  Spot   „ per  ton 

QDlUEaiLTKB      « per  btl 

Tra:— 

Bnglia    Block      per  ton 

do       B.ir    do 

do       BeOned  do 

B»nca      _ -.._....       do  94    0    0        97    0 

Straits    do  91  1 J     0        9:;    0 


20    0    0 
6    17    0 


9fi  0  0 
87  0  0 
0     0 


^. 


BUILDING  GROUND.— Several  PLOTS 
t«be  LRT  for  Seven  roomed  houses.  sitUHted  in  Evershot-road 
Tulliiigti»n  Park  ;  alao  ground  for  a  Public  aud  eeveu  other  houaes 
Bricks  and  money  lulvan  ed.  — Apply  to  Mr.  V.  Marnott,  Marnutt- 
road,  TolHiigton  Park,  HoUoway, 

BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET,  close  U> 
Barnes  Railway  Station.— For  partlgulaia  apply  to  Mr.  Wood 
67,  Hop  £xchan£e,  South wark -street,  S.£. 


H0BN3F.Y. 

FREEHOLD  BQILDiNG  LAND,  for 
■eveu-roomed  houaea.  overlooking  the  Alexandra  Palace  and 
Grounds,  and  close  to  Homsey  Ch'ircb  jindRaiUv^iy  Station,  to  LET 
on  Lease  direct  from  the  freeholder.  Term  y*  yei*ra.  Houses  certain 
to  let  aud  sell  when  anished.  Yearlyseasou  ticket  only  £3.  Liberivl 
c(i»h  advances  made  —Apply  to  Mr.  Wray,  surveyor,  8,  Warwick- 
court,  Holborn,  W.C. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.  —  BUILDING 
LAND,  beautifully  situated  for  villa  and  cottage  property 
AlFoat  Blackhejith,  Anerley,  Beckenhaai.  and  Hastings  for  villas 
Liberal  advances  iu  each  C4*e.— Apply  to  Theodore  K.  Green,  archi- 
tect, 22,  tinsbury-pliice,  E.C. 

TjlREEHOLD    LAND,   adjoining    Anerley 

,-*-  .„8'»'1'">  on  the  Cfystil  Palace  side,  to  LET.  on  buUdioe  le«.e« 
for  rill«».  and  part  (or  sixrooined  bnuiei.  which  are  in  «nch  demaiu'l 
that  encoess  1.  not  doubtful.  Money  found  if  wanted. -AddIv  to 
U.  T.  Eaatmiu  and  Son,  17.  Gracechurcb-atreet. 

"CiLIGIBLE    BUILDING    LAND    to    be 

iTtH.1  ''i''^'  '°''„'=<'"<'S?  »"■  '■'"■■>  residences      Lo»  groundrent  and 
chu™h.s't™t°E  C  '"i"""^--'^'"'''  l"  J"'-  J.  T.  Ne«-inan.  1011.  Fen - 


BOROUGH  (in  rear  of),  No.  200,   Hioh- 
•  Ireet,  Large  New  FOUR.STOEIED  FACTORY  to  LET.  Sith 


an  extensive  »p„i-o  in  front  lor   accolnmodalion   or  buiidlns      „  .,., 
Urje  quantity  of  dry  rubb.sh  may  l.a  had  for   lifting.     Iron  oritJno 

iii.  Walbrook.City. 


posts  wanted.— .Vpply  on  spot,  or  at  Estate  OIIic< 


PUBLIC-HOUSE,  SITE  FOR.— A  most 

f„rSixMf!I';°.?,?,'','"i'''  '■'-,^''  Y"  ■','  '-"■T  on  LEASE;  also  »  Site 
for  Sir  ohops,  siliiate  (acme  the  Lond™  Fnrids  proposed  recreation 
ground,  on  a  protected  cUite,  on  which  nearly  luu  houres  havTl.i^ 
£uill  »ithl„  twelve  months.  Plan,  can  be  see,  and  further  par  ic„ 
arsoblalued  of  Mr.  Clarlison.  M.  Great  James  .tre.t,  Bedford  row 


AWELLI.\GTON    TRAVELLING 
CRANE  10  bo  SOLD,  with  meUls  complete,   capable    of   lift, 
nj  lOlons.-ApplyatAcorn  WliatI,  CiuuUbildge,  Old  Kent-road 


Just  Published,  Imperial  4to,  half  bouiad  in  morocco,  £3  lOs., 

VILLA    AND    COTTAGE    ARCHITECTURE, 

SELECT  EXAMPLES  OF  COUNTRY  AND  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCES  RECENTLY 
ERECTED,  with  a  Full  Descriptive  Notice  of  Each  Building. 

Thirty  Villas  and  Cottajjes.  the  Works  of  Nineteen  different  Architects,  are  Illustrated  b}'  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
Sections,  together  with  occasion;il  Perspective  Views  and  Detjiila.  The  buildings  are  fully  described,  and  iu  nearly 
every  case  a  staitement  of  the  actual  cost  is  given. 

London  :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  44,  Paternoster-row. 


TALUS  PATENT  APPARATUS  for 
CONSTRITOTINO  WALLS.  HOUSES,  and  ot.her  BUILD- 
INfJS — A  i)iim|jhli*t  of  sixtv  pivges,  with  targe  wo^Juut  showing 
crtiicreto  hiiu«e3  tiniahed,  and  nlso  in  course  of  erectio'j.  with  p.it«nt 
tt[i|n\mtus  wurking  ;  Rod  conUinini;  the  paper  on  coucrete  dwelliugs 
rertd  liy  Mr.  Tall,  at  the  Architectur,*!  Association  ;  also  a  report  of 
the  discission  of  this  paper  at  »  subsequent  cpeiial  meethig  of  the 
Association  ;  correspondence  and  arlicles  (scientific  and  practical)  on 
concrete  bouse  and  whII  buildinj;  ;  extrac's  from  the  Uui'i'tr,  Build- 
INU  ii £ws.  Civil  Enij.7,eeTM  and  Arch>Uct3Jo:irnnl.Ttme3.  Fift'l.  D  a'ly 
Telegraph.  Sic  ;  aud  every  information  respectintr  the  mixing  and 
use  of  concrete,  the  iiatent  apparatus,  the  cost  of  the  same:  will  be 
forwanltd  on  receipt  of  12  stamps.— Address.  J.  Tall,  Falataff  yard, 
Kent-street,  Southward. 

POLLING'S  ART   FOLIAGE,  for  Sculp- 

\^  ture  ai.d  Decoration  .  royal  4to,  72  plate<!,  with  letteri^reBs  and 
numerous  woodcuts,  price  36s.,  or  308.  when  ordered  direct  fnim  the 
Author.  London,  published  by  the  Author,  150,  Hampstead-road, 
N.W. 


UNDEE  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS, 
—The  first  Establishment  founded  in  England  (in  1842)  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDEP.S.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patenteea  of  the  only  Byetem  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  rot.  suiunkaoe,  and  warping  {so  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  forei^  climates),  are  kffecitali.t  pre\'ented. — Fo 
designs, estimates,  and  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  Ac,  aj^ily  to  THR 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane.  C«nberwell,  S.j  ot  t© 
their  Sole  Agents,  MesBra,  Glliow  and  Co..  176.  Oxt^rd-Btreet. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  and 
others  REQUIRING  ROOMY  PREMISES.— To  be  LET. 
with  iminedisite  possesjlon,  several  liyht  WORKSHOPS.  I'ounting 
House,  Plumbers'  aud  Painters'  Shoi>s,  Stabling,  Cellarage.  Stage  (or 
Stowage  of  Deals,  &c.  Also,  if  reiiuired.  Saw-mill  Machinery,  hitu- 
ated  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Bank, — For  further  i>articu- 
lars,  apply  at  the  City  Timber  Yard,  20,  Long-lane,  E.G. 


FKON  DOORS  WANTED,  New  or  Second- 

_1_  hand.  One  suitable  for  a  strong  room,  aud  one  for  warehouse 
party  wall.— Address,  stating  size,  quality,  and  lowest  price.  No.  101, 
Building  News  office. 


JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS*     TRADE 

t)  SOCIETY— EMPLOYERS  and  the  Trade  are  respecffullv  in- 
formed that  the  above  "Oclety  MEET  every  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
the  AdiiiuH  Arms,  Hanipsteadstreet,  Fitzroy-square.  N.B, — The 
Unemployed  List  can  be  seen  at  any  hour  during  the  day. 


O  BUILDERS,  &c.— Combined  machine 

for  Sawing.  Mortising,  Tenoning,  Pabetting,  Grooving,  and 
Boring,  worked  by  manual  or  steam  power.  £17.  Write  forprospectus, 
anil  see  testimonials  from  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  London.— Mar- 
kail.  Patentee,  Union  Steam  Worka,  Union-street,  Wliitechapel,  E. 


T 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GEXUIXR  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS 

N.B. — Designers  aud  Practical  Joiners. 

CAMBRIDGE  HAIL,   NEWMAN  STREET 

LONDON. 


rOULE'S  EARTH  CLOSETS.— All  tlie 


1 T  M.     Latrines  at  the   Wimbledon    Camp    are    fitted   with  these 
Closets      Thev  may  be  seen  daily  in  operation, 

Offite-29,  BEDFORD-STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN. 


IRELOAR'S  COCOA  FIBRE  MATTING 

and  MATS. 

Descriptive  priced  catalogue  free  by  post. 

67,  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


TULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 
Koupell  street.  Blackfriars  road.  WHOLESALE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS of  KAMPTULICON,  respectfully  solicit  Architects  aud 
Builders  re.iuirini;  a  datable,  fit-xible,  and  ornamental  floor  covering, 
to  obtain  tlie  prices  and  inspect  the  patterns  aud  quality  of  the 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON."— Works,  John-street,  RoupeU-Btreet,3. 


riyo  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 

J_  as  the  work  proceeds  by  the  BUILDERS  and  GENERAL 
ADVANCE  ASSOCIATION  (Limited).— ParticularBandf(.rma  of  ap- 
pliujitiou   may  be  obtained  of  the   Secretary.— Olfices     IIU,  Cannon- 

street. 


(CHWEPPE'S      MINERAL     WATERS. 


KJ  By  Sjiecial  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and  H  R  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Every  bottle  is  protected  by  a  label  having  name 
and  t rade  mark ,  —Man ufactohea  at  London,  Liverpool,  Derby, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Malvern. 


QIX     POUNDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 

O  LAID  UP  BY  INJURY.  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 

Caused  by 

ACCIDENT       OF       ANY       KIND 

May  be  Secured 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  FROM  £3  to  £C  Sa 

To  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

6i,  CoKNHiLL,  and  10,  Regent  Street,  London 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOK  THE  PEOPLE. 

THE    ARTISANS',    LABOURERS',   and 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited) 
Capital.  £250,OtHP.     Shares  £10.     £1  [.aid  per  Mhare 
fREfiiDENT.— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER, 


THE  CROWN  KAMPTULICON 
is  distinguished  by  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 
•CROWN  KAMPTULICON  ■•  stamped  upon  each  piece  of  floor 
covering.  It  can  be  obtained  (wholesale  only)  of  the  Manufacture  8, 
TULL.  GLANVILL.  and  CO.,  KamptuUcou  Works,  Johnstreet, 
Roupell-btieet,  Blackiriaxa-road,  B. 


pox   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

\_J  MANUFACTURERS, 

58  and  29.  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND 
PAINTEDGLASS  WORKS— 43ard44,  Maideu-Iaae, 
(adjoining  Southampton-street).  W.C 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING.  GOTHIC    METAL,  aud  MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS. 
BELVEDERE-ROAD,    LAMBETH. 
CARVING. — A   great  reductiiin  effected  by  roughing  out  the  wor 
by  xnachiuery.  aud  dnisbing  only  by  baud  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL   WORK    of  every  description,  both  in  Silver, 

Bnus,  aud   Iron. 
ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy,  ArLhitects,  and  tha 

Trade,  for  carrying  out  auy  Design. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DUNE  ON  THE  PREMISES, 

COX  &  SON'S  Illustrated  Catjilogue,  with  several  handreu  Designs 

of  Church  Furniture,  Painted  Glass,  anij  Decoration,  forwarded  lor 

six  stAmps. 

COX  &  SONS  C4talogTje  of  Monuments,  Tomb  Rails,  and  Memo- 
rial brasses  also  seitfor  six  stamps. 

eiHUW  BOUMS — '£6  aud  '£0,  bouth&mpton-Btreet,  Btr&nd,  London 


GARDEN    HOSE,    -with     Brass    Fittings 
Complete —BRITANNIA   RUBBER  aud   KAMl'TULICoN 
COMPANY,  4i',  Cinnon-htieet,  E.C. 


Arbitiiators. 
Right  Hon.  Karl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Right  Hon.  Karl  of  LichUeld 
Lon.1  Elcho.  M.P. 

Ac  ,    Ac,     Ac. 

W.  SWINDLES URST,  Manager  anil  SecrcUry. 
ThlsCompany  is  specially  formed  to  erect  improved  workmen's 
dwellings  on  the  co-operative  principle.  No  Beershop  o>  Tavern  to 
\*e  erected  on  the  Comjiany's  properiy.  Profits  realised  by  workmen 
enu'loyed  i>n  the  buildings.  4"i  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  a  per 
cent.  Prositectusea  sent  on  apijlicatiou.  euclosine  noat^ipn  Btamr.  _ 
Um^e,  147,  Utrond,  London. 


LncAL  Council. 
Ihns.  Biizley,  E-q  ,  M.P, 
.I«c-.,l>  nrigbt,  Eiq.,  M.P. 
John  Cbeelham,  Esq..  M.P. 
W.  R,  Cullender,  jun.. Esq.,  J. P. 


.,  enclosing  poatige  stamp,- 


pAUTION.— BLAKE'S      PATENT 

>Bi„f:l°?l  BREAKER. -IN  CHANCERY. -■■  BLAKE  r. 
ARCHhR.  ■  November  12.  I8«7,-1I1»  Honour  tlie  ViceChaii.eJIor 
Wood  having  ft.imil  a  verilltt  in  lavoiir  ..t  the  i,Uii.t,lT»  in  the 
alioVB  came,  •..labll.hi.ii;  the  validity  ot  Blake'.  Patent,  and  mad.  a 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  rentrain  the  delendants,  Mcssr,.  Thoioa, 
Archer  and  Son,  ol  Dun.ton  Engine  Worke  near  Gateehead-on-Tyno 
from  nfruiBlng  .uch  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  |,ay  to  tlie  nliui: 
t.lt.  the  co.t.  ol  the  .ult,  all  per.ona  are  hereby  cautioned  atainst 
nianufaoturing,  selling,  or  using  any  atone  breakers  similar  to  Blake's 
whl.;h  have  not  been  m.-inutactured  by  the  i.laiutillH  Aimlu-.ti.in 
will  (.irthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  o(  Chancery  (or  hi  unctu'n^ 
against  all  persons  who  may  bo  found  lulringing  Blake's  Patent  after 

this     notice.— Sole   maker    In    Enghind,   U.    m.i*» 

Foundry.  Meadow-lane.  Leeds. 


MARSUEN,    Soho 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
Ilidigeillon.  Sick  Headache,  Loss  of  Appetite  Droweine.. 
Giddiness,  spaams,  and  all  Disorder,  of  the  Stomach  ami  Bowel,  ™ 
•  lulckly  removed  by  that  well-known  remed)  FKAMPTON^ti  p, ,  , 
OF  HEALTH  They  unite  the  r.commend.'tion  of  a  „u™  „per"i„^ 
w,  h  the  ino.t  succesalul  elfect  :  and  where  an  aperient  hi  rem  tc°d 
nothing  can  be  belter  adapted,  m  roquitcu. 

Hold  by  all   Medicine  Vendor.,  mi  la.    lid.  and  2s     H.I    nn,-  i.™   ... 

obUluwt  through  iuiyChaiiil«t.  '  >*'  '^  "" 


K 


AMPTULICON  for  HALLS,  LIBRA- 
RIES, and  NURSERIES. 


KAMPTULICON  lor  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS  and  CHURCHES. 


KAMPTULICON    for    BILLIARD    and 
BATH  ROOMS. 


KAMPTULICON     is     Noiseless,    Water- 
liroof,  Flexible,  and  very  Durable. 


K 


AMPTULICON  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 

CLOTH.     Price  List  on   appliuation   to   tbo  uianufacturerB, 
BRITANNIA    RUI3BKR    and    KAMFi'L/LICON 
COMPANY. 
40,  Cannon-street.     Steam  works— Bow  Common. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  COATS,  Ladies'  Mantles 

J_  made  of  silk,  alpaca,  cambric.  Gaiters  for  walking  or  riding. 
Air  beds  and  cushions.  Camp  sheets,  warmuted  to  withatiiid  the  io- 
Iluence  of  tropical  climates,  and  will  not  become  still'  in  cold  tompa 
ratures. 

BRITANNIA    RUBBER   and    KAMPTULICON 

COMPANY,  4U,  Caunon -street. 


R 


OYAL      POLYTECHNIC— 

,,^Al'^['^^llV  PUZZLK-Exhibiliond.iily.at  Sand  8,  ol 
-JAPANESE  MIRROR.in  Profcs..,or  pepper's  Lecture  The  orna- 
ments and  chanicters  in  relievo  on  the  back  will  bo  rcfleitdonto 
thedlsc  by  theo«y-h)drogeu  light  from  the  front,  or  mirror  side, 
udiere  they  are  totally  invisible  —Spiritual  Manifratatione  of  s 
Homely  n.ature  ;  dally  at  quarter  to  3  and  quarter  to  b— Professor 
IVpner  .in  Faraday's  Optical  Experiments— ri.orgo  BucklMld'l 
Muaiual  But«rlauimeut— The  Abyaitmian  EjtpediUon 
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DEVELOPMENTS  OF  XOXCOXFORMIST 
CHURCH    ARCHITECTURE. 

TO  see  clearly  what  one  wants  and  why  it  is 
wanted  is  the  first  condition  of  lasting 
success  everywhere.  Nothing,'  permanent  can 
be  gained  by  following  an  indefinite  object  in 
a  half-hearted  way.  Now  the  singul.irly 
shallow  and  unreal  character  of  much  archi- 
tectural progress  among  Nonconformists  sug- 
gests the  imiuiry  whether  there  is  not  some 
first  cause  of  failure  here.  Have  they  ever 
fairly  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  and 
decided  why  art  is  to  be  desired  at  all  in  con- 
nection with  their  worship,  how  far  it  may  go, 
and  in  what  direction  ?  May  it  properly  go 
as  far  as  in  a  mediceval  cathedral,  or  no  farther 
than  in  a  Quaker  meeting-house,  or  where  and 
why  should  it  stop  between  the  two  !  When, 
in  short,  utilitarian  ends  have  been  reached, 
is  it  right  to  spend  money  at  all  for  the  mere 
sake  of  dignity  and  beauty  (  Tliese  questions 
lie  at  the  very  basis  of  the  matter,  and  influ- 
ence its  treatment  more,  perhaps,  than  those 
who  pass  them  over  are  aware.  The  half 
apologetic  tone  with  which  "  unnecessary  " 
outlay  is  still  spoken  of  shows  that  theory 
and  practice  here  do  not  always  go  together. 
The  old  belief  has  long  died  out ;  the  new 
one — if  one  has  been  formed — has  hardly 
found  expression  yet.  It  is  not  as  temples  of 
the  Deity  that  Nonconformist  churches  at  any 
rate  are  built.  No  faith  in  their  special  sanc- 
tity gives  a  motive  for  investing  them  with 
grandeur ;  and  thus  the  leading  principle 
which  governed  Jews,  Pagans,  and  Citholics 
alike  has  wholly  vanished.  But  is  excellence 
no  longer  to  be  desired  except  for  what  it  will 
bring  i  Is  it  only  to  be  coveted  that  it  may 
attract  a  congregation  and  appear  respectable  ? 
If  so,  we  may  as  well  cease  to  look  for  it ;  it 
is  not  to  be  won  by  those  who  seek  it  thus. 

It  is,  of  course,  be3'ond  the  province  of  an 
architectural  writer  to  show  on  what  principles 
Protestantism  may  consistently  ally  itself  with 
the  arts.     But  that  such  principles  urgently 
need  to  be  understood,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  facts, 
the  one  which  most  forces  itself  on  his  notice. 
There  is  no  purpose,  no  reality,  no  thorough- 
ness in  the  present  system.     A  kind  of  latent 
feeling  that  this  artistic  development  maj'  lie 
at  bottom  indefensible — that  it  needs  excuses 
— that,  after  all,   it    is  somehow  at  variance 
with   the   groundwork    of   Nonconformity — ■ 
paralyzes  every  elfort.      It  is  not  in  this  hesi- 
tating spirit  that  anything  great  can  be  done. 
This  divided  mind — swayed  one  way  by  the 
instinct  for  beauty,  and  the  other  by  dogmas 
which  seem  to  contradict  it — leaves  its   own 
likeness  on  its  works.      The  case  is  worth  the 
study  of  the  thoughtful  and   original  of  the 
class  chiefly  concerned,  and  to  them  we  leave 
it.     Two  or  three  points,  however,  are   clear 
enough.     First,  art   is,  essentially,  a  reservoir 
ol  force.     Its  main  aim  is  not,  and  never  was, 
to  teach.      It  may  have  tried  it  once,  but  its 
strength  did  not  lie  in  this.      Ever  since  men 
have  liad  tongues,  and  far  more  since  they 
have  had  printed    books,   there    have   been 
readier  ways  of  stating  facts  than  by  repre- 
senting them  in  painting  or  sculpture.     The 
highest  use  of  these — the  use  of  poetry  and 
music  and  architecture — is  to  transmit  energy, 
not   knowledge ;  to    call    forth    the    motive 
power  for  action,  to  arouse  the  feelings  and 
the  will,  and  raise  the  soul  to  that  glowing 
heat  in  which  alone  it  receives  durable  impres- 
sions.    Unfess  the  forward   impulse   be  too 
strong   already  ;     imless  the  present  age    is 
too  enthusiastic  lor  all  worthy  ends,  and  only 
needs  the  restraint  of  reason  ;  we  can  hardly 
afford  to  neglect  so  powerful  an  ngent.  Again, 
those  who  talk  of  external  intluences  as   a 
trifle,  contradict  every  day's  experience.   They 


must  be  felt,  even  in  connection  with  our 
woi-ship.  The  only  question  is,  whether  they 
shall  be  harmonious  or  discordant,  elevating 
or  debasing.  Peojile  may  doubtless  lie  found 
so  sublimely  indilfereiit  to  externals,  or  so  iu- 
sensilile  by  nature,  as  to  borrow  their  hymn 
tunes  from  the  music  halls.  Their  practice 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  general  under- 
standing, but  it  is  precisely  par.allel  with  that 
which  .sanctions  meanness  ami  vulgarity  in 
religious  edifices.  As  to  "  unnecessary  out- 
lay," it  would  be  hard  to  show  why  the  cost  of 
mental  culture  is  more  unnecessary  tlian  tliat 
of  bodily  comfort.  Its  object  is  infinitely 
higher,  its  results  more  widely  spread  and 
more  lasting.  Yet  men  who  spare  no  expense 
for  personal  gratification  and  display  cry  out, 
"  Wherefore  is  this  waste  ?"  over  every  build- 
ing which  nrakes  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
beauty  of  the  world. 

It  is  assumed,  then,  tliat  architectural  ex- 
cellence is  worth  having  ;  that  there  ,are 
other  grounds  for  it  besides  the  tradesman- 
like one  of  its  being  attractive.  But  what 
form  of  excellence  is  possible  in  Noncon- 
formist churches,  and  in  what  direction  is  it 
to  be  looked  for?  Where  it  is  not  to  be 
looked  for — in  the  imitation  of  buildings 
materially  different  in  purpose — is  sufficiently 
plain.  The  first  necessity  is  that  of  honesty 
— thoroughness — distinct  avowal  of  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  scorn  of  all  disguise. 
For  a  design  even  to  become  interesting, 
much  less  impressive,  there  must  be  a  trans- 
parent simplicity  and  directness  about  it. 
The  vulgar  idea  is  just  the  opposite  of  this. 
To  make  a  row  of  houses  like  a  "plaster 
palace,"  and  a  galleried  chapel  like  a  churcVi 
with  nave  and  aisles,  are  what  it  takes  to  be 
triumphs  of  genius.  The  trutli  is,  they  are 
only  the  expedients  of  au  unimaginative  mind. 
The  real  artist  would  make  his  houses  beau- 
tiful mainly  by  bringing  out  every  feature 
peculiar  to  them  as  houses.  In  his  galleried 
building  he  would  emphasize  above  all  things 
the  galleried  arrangement  and  whatever 
specially  pertained  to  it.  Far  from  seeking 
to  hide  away  such  characteristics,  he  would 
make  them  the  salient  points  of  his  work — 
the  problems  he  most  delighted  to  study.  In 
his  hands  they  would  be  the  germ  of  new 
forms  of  beauty ;  forms  perhaps  which  no 
ordinary  church  would  admit  of.  To  him 
the  difiiculties  of  a  feebler  workman  would 
be  precious  opportunities  for  something  fresh 
and  striking.  It  is  only  the  man  of  no  in- 
vention who  is  driven  to  mask  new  forms  in 
the  semblance  of  old  ones ;  to  copy  and  dis- 
guise because  he  cannot  originate.  And  how 
wearisome  is  the  monotony  which  his  system 
produces,  Belgravia  and  Bayswater  may  wit- 
ness. Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  miles  of  stuccoed  fronts  in  uniform 
patterns.  Church  architecture  has  had  its 
full  share  of  the  curse,  and  Nonconformist 
architecture  the  most  of  all.  Till  it  is  freed 
from  this,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  rising 
towards  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable; 
and  those  who  really  wish  well  to  its  future 
will  scarcely  complain  of  any  attempt  to 
break  the  chains  which  are  hindering  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  first  principle  to  be  applied,  therefore, 
is  one  familiar  enough  in  theory,  however  it 
may  be  forgotten  in  practice  :  that  the  leading 
forms  of  every  building  should  naturally  rise 
out  of  and  express  its  purpose,  its  uses,  and 
its  structural  requirements.  These  things  in 
each  case  are  among  the  terms  of  a  problem 
which  it  is  the  architect's  business  to  solve  ; 
his  design  should  be  the  perfect  solution  of 
it.  If  the  design  does  not  thus  solve  it,  but 
only  to  a  careless  observer  seems  at  first 
sight  to  do  so,  it  is  not  an  honest  or  meritorious 
work  in  any  sense.  What,  then,  are  the  general 
uses,  purposes,  and  structural  requirements  of 
a  Nonconformist  church  !  It  is  intended  for 
worship,  usually  not  liturgical — for  worship 
ot  the  simplest  kind,  almost  devoid  of  cere- 
monial, and  quite  foreign  to  all  ideas  of  sacer- 
dotal power,  and  of  the  sanctity  of  places  and 
things.     To  this  worship,  preaching  is  a  most 


important  adjunct.  The  preacher,  too,  must  be 
heard  distinctly  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
service,   not    in   the  sermon  merely — for  the 
aid    of  a  formal     liturgy   is   wanting.     The 
prominence  given  to   preaching   often   makes 
it    desirable    to   accommodate  a  very   large 
audience,  far  larger  than  is  usual  in   a  parish 
church.     When  people  meet  chiefly  for   wor- 
ship,  and  especially     for   worship  in   a  pre- 
scriljed  and  familiar  form,  there  is  nothing  in 
th  it  fact  to  make  it  iireferable  for  them  to  oc- 
cu]iy  one  large  building  rather   than   several 
smaller  ones.     But   if  the  sermon  becomes   a 
chief  feature  in  the  service  the  case  is  entirely 
altered.     As  long  as  particular  speakers  have 
the  power  of  attracting  crowds  to  hear  them  so 
long  large  churches  will  continue  to  be  needed 
Ijy  those  who  advocate  preaching.     There  is, 
moreover,  another  reason  for  this  enlargement. 
Amongst  unendowed  churches,  such  as  those 
of  Nonconformists  generally,  one   large   con- 
gregation works  witlr  far  more  ease  and  success 
than  two  or  three  of  a  less  size.      Every  unit 
added  to  the  congregation  is   an  increase  of 
strength  without  a  corresponding   increase   of 
working  expenses,  and  hence,  if  this  were  the 
only  ground  for  it,  the  utmost  practical  accom- 
modation would  naturally   be   desired.      For 
these  reasons  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which 
galleries  become  inevitable,   and    in   practice 
they  are  commonly  resorted  to  long  before  this 
poiut  is  reached.     There   is   no   difiiculty  in 
seating  1,.'300  or  perhaps   even   2,(100  persons 
on  one  area,  so  as  to    bring  them  all   within 
range  of  an  ordinary  voice.     But  it  is  so  much 
cheaper  to  place  a  part   of  them  in  galleries, 
and  they  can  thereby   be  grouped   so  much 
more  closely  round  the  speaker,  that  this   ex- 
treme limit  is  seldom  approached.     Galleried 
buildings,  then,  are  not  likely  to  be  altogether 
superseded.       If  they  were,   the  great  puzzle 
of  Nonconformist  architecture  would  be  at  an 
end.  To  desigu  a  one-storeyed  church  adapted 
for  preaching  in  and  artistically  good  is  not 
an  every-day  performance,  but  it  is  easy  com- 
pared with  the  other  one.     We  will  notice  the 
hardest  class  first. 

Probably  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of 
chapel,  and  a  form  so  common  that  it  seems 
almost  typical,  is  that  given  at  the  head 
of  our  illustration.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
slight  variations  on  it,  but  the  general  principle 
is  faithfully  represented  here.  It  is  a  wide, 
oblongbuilding,withapulpit  orplatform  atone 
end,  and  a  gallery  at  the  other  end  and  down 
both  sides.  If  each  side  gallery  contains  three 
rows  of  seats,  and  a  passage  behind,  it  will  of 
necessity  be  12ft.  or  13ft.  wide.  This  being 
assumed,  the  width  from  wall  to  wall  can- 
not be  much  less  than  50ft.,  and  would  be 
better  considerably  wider.  In  much  the  most 
frequent  arrangement,  and  tlie  one  to  be 
treated  of  first,  this  span  is  covered  by  a  roof 
unbroken  on  the  exterior.  The  gallery  co- 
lumns may  or  may  not  be,  carried  up  to 
support  it  within.  The  side  walls  are  gene- 
rally low,  for  the  sake  of  economy;  the  roof  of 
any  pitch,  but  frequently  of  a  very  steep  one. 
Tlie  internal  length  is  sure  not  to  be  great — 
about  80ft.  will  "be  a  fair  allowance  for  the 
width  assumed.  The  general  shape  of  build- 
ing thus  arrived  at — which  is  that  adopted  in 
a  very  large  number  of  cases  indeed — is  surely 
one  of  the  most  ungainly  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  Wide,  short,  and  low,  it  is  about 
as  opposite  in  character  to  a  medixval  church 
as  auytliing  can  be.  One  may  go  further  and 
say  that  it  is  about  as  destitute  of  beauty  in 
form  as  any  object  can  be.  If  economy  for- 
bids to  it  "suitable  height,  and  the  least  pic- 
turesqueness  of  skyline,  let  it  have  the  grace 
to  keep  itself  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible. 
As  an  ugly  piece  of  necessity  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned  ;  till  it  altogether  transforms 
itself  it  can  never  be  admired.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  usual  plan  is  to  disguise  some 
portion  of  it  rather  than  to  improve  the  whole. 
It  is  decided,  perhaps,  to  make  it  Gothic — a 
very  wise  choice,  lor  Gothic  admits  of  the 
utmost  freedom  of  adaptation,  and  shines  in 
bams  as  well  as  in  cathedrals.  But  there  is  a 
wide-spread    notion  among   Nonconformists 
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that  Gothic  inust  he  aspiring  and  vertical  ; 
and  so,  in  spite  of  nature  and  facts,  the  aim  is 
to  make  this  galleried  church  look  narrow  and 
tall.  But  the  main  lines  of  a  galleried  build- 
ing are  inevitably  horizontal  ;  the  roof,  we 
are  now  assuming,  is  unbroken;  and  so  begins 
the  pursuit  of  "  Gothic  "  under  dithculties. 
The  true  course  would  be  to  remember  that 
style  should  be  modi  Bed  by  circumstances,  not 
circumstances  by  style.  There  is  no  reason 
■why  a  building  should  be  made  to  appear 
specially  vertical  in  character  if  its  actual 
nature  is  otherwise.  Make  it  honest  and  ar- 
tistic first,  and  lotittakeits  chance  wliether  it 
suits  the  popular  notion  of  Gothic  afterwards. 
The  architect's  \visdom  will  be  shown  not  in 
repressing  but  in  developing  the  strongest 
tendencies  of  his  subject.  The  custom,  how- 
ever, is  too  often  to  begin  at  the  other  end. 
To  give  verticality  to  the  whole  of  such  a 
building  as  that  just  described  would,  indeed, 
be  an  impossibility,  but  a  lofty-looking  front 
is  easily  contrived.  The  two  elevations  (figs. 
3  and  4)  show  a  common  way  of  obtaining  it. 
A  turret  is  put  over  one  of  the  gallery  stair- 
cases, and  a  little  bit  of  sham  aisle  over  the 
other.  In  this  wa}-  half  the  width  is  got  rid 
of,  and  the  centre  gable  runs  np  as  tall  and 
narrow  as  can  be  wished.  But  this  arrange- 
ment can  only  exist  for  a  few  feet  in  depth. 
The  barn-like  chapel  stands  behind  it  in  its  na- 
tive uncouthness — architecture  does  not  extend 
so  far  back  as  that.  A  row  of  buttresses  with 
windows  between  them  may,  perhaps,  adorn  its 
sides,  or  a  few  gablets  may  be  added  above,  but 
when  all  this  is  done,  two  objects  more  totally 
contradictory  in  expression  than  the  chapel 
and  its  front  could  hardly  be  brought 
together.  Something  more  than  decoration  is 
wanted  to  bring  two  such  discordant  masses 
into  harmony.  The  main  building  is  heavy, 
■wide,  unbroken,  and  horizontal ;  the  front  is 
all  breaks,  angles,  and  vertical  lines.  The 
one  is  the  extreme  of  utilitarianism  and 
monotony,  the  other  runs  riot  in  its  search 
for  the  picturesque.  How  can  two  such  in- 
congruous parts  possibly  make  one  har- 
monious whole  !  i)oe3  it  really  need  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  a  Gothic  barn,  with  a  slice 
from  a  small  cathedral  attached  to  one  end  of 
it,  is  not  an  admirable  work  of  architec- 
ture ? 

It  is  true  that  a  scheme  for  improving  the 
form  of  the  principal  fa5ade  need  not  in  itself 
be  objectionable.  It  need  not,  and  does  not 
in  all  cases,  contain  so  much  of  the  element 
of  sha;n  as  the  instance  just  given.  But  the 
misfortune  is  that  it  so  often  absorbs  all  the 
care  of  the  designer,  while  the  real  building  is 
left  alone  as  a  subject  too  difficult  to  deal 
with.  The  same  poor  expedient,  with  trifling 
variations,  recurs,  it  may  safely  be  said,  in 
two  Nonconformist  churches  out  of  every 
three  that  are  built.  It  seems  as  if  they 
could  not  be  contrived  without  it  :  as  if  this 
very  easy  device  were  supposed  to  meet  all 
the  difficulties  they  present.  We  have 
selected  half  a  dozen  out  of  an  almost  count- 
less multitude  of  instances.  They  show 
ditterent  modes — some  better  and  some 
worse — of  reaching  the  same  end,  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  front  gable.  This  accomplished, 
further  ell'ort  ceases.  A  "front  "  has  been 
secured,  which,  from  some  one  point  of  view, 
will  appear  fairly  proportioned.  The  actual 
chapel  is  left  in  its  native  shapelessness — a 
"  preaching-shed"  with  an  ornamental  end  to 
it.  It  may  be  as  plain  as  the  chief  elevation 
is  elaborate,  or  they  may  both  be  adorned 
alike,  but  the  striking  discord  between  them 
is  hardly  more  conspicuous  in  one  case  than 
in  the  other.  In  fij;.  5  the  narrowing  is  ac- 
complished by  bringing  the  centre  of  the 
building  a  few  feet  forward,  and  placing  a 
tower  on  one  side  of  it.  In  fig.  G  a  lean-to 
roof  covers  the  stairca-es  at  a  low  level.  In 
7  and  8  the  staircases  project  beyond  the 
chapel  on  each  side,  and  have  gabled  and 
hipped  roofs  respectively.  No.  0  emplcjys  a 
tower  on  one  side  and  a  turret  on  the  other, 
as  fit  appendages  to  the  barn  behind  ;  while 
No.   10  tries  to  keep  it  out   of   sight    by 


two  towers  and  an  apse  in  the  middle. 
Dozens  of  other  slight  variations  might  be 
found  on  this  well-worked  theme  ;  but  these 
are  enough  to  illustrate  the  principle.  Some 
of  them,  as  5  and  G,  are  harmless  enough  in 
themselves  ;  others,  again,  might  not  be  out 
of  place  in  an  elaborate  and  picturesque 
building,  though  verging  on  the  ridiculous 
where  they  are.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
reason  why  the  staircases  should  not  be  made 
a  distinctive  feature  in  the  building.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they 
were  treated  more  characteristically  than  they 
are.  There  is  no  special  objection  to  putting 
them,  in  certain  cases,  in  the  angles  of  the 
front,  and  keeping  their  roofs  above  or  below 
the  main  one.  The  absurdity  lies  in  stopping 
here;  in  being  satisfied  with  this  easy  expe- 
dient as  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  external 
design.  To  take  a  building  with  the  shape 
and  proportions  of  a  barn,  and  fancy  that  by 
putting  a  turret  on  each  side  of  the  front  it 
becomes  an  architectural  success,  is  almost  too 
childish  a  notion  to  be  seriously  defended. 
Yet,  as  far  as  general  design  is  concerned,  this 
is  all  that  is  attempted  with  a  great  number 
of  expensive  and  ornate  Nonconformist 
churches.  Is  it  not  obvious  enough  that  such 
"  fronts  "  cannot  be  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  the  chapel  :  that  they  are  out  of  keeping 
with  it,  and  are,  more  or  less,  mere  screens  or 
disguises  to  it '!  The  design  is  not  treated  as 
a  whole,  nor  rendered  satisfactory,  as  it  should 
be,  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  The 
difficulties  of  making  a  wide,  low  building 
effective  are  not  really  grappled  with.  They 
are  only  kept  a  little  out  of  sight  in  the 
most  conspicuous  part,  to  appear,  totally  un- 
conquered,  everywhere  else.  But  though 
this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  quite  unfair  and 
absurd  to  put  every  instance  of  such  a  treat- 
ment on  the  same  level.  All  grades  may  be 
found,  from  the  cheap  grandeur  of  iVo.  3  to 
the  unobtrusive  simplicity  of  No.  G.  The 
latter  is  so  plain  throughout  that  want  of 
harmony  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible.  In 
the  former  the  contrast  between  back  and 
front  is  almost  as  offensive  as  such  a  thing 
can  be.  The  great  want  here  is  that  of 
thoroughness.  To  carry  the  work  through  on 
one  scale,  to  make  it,  whether  more  or  less 
costly,  honest  and  consistent  in  every  part,  is 
one  of  the  most  indispensable  conditions  of 
impressiveness  in  architecture.  AVith  build- 
ings as  with  men,  honour  in  the  long  run 
rests  with  those  which  will  bear  looking  at  all 
round,  not  with  those  which  carry  all  their 
virtues  in  their  face. 


NATIONAL    PRIZES,     SOUTH     KEN- 
SINGTON. 

THE  annual  exhibition  of  models  and 
drawings  from  the  Local  Schools  ol 
Art  in  competition  for  National  Prizes  is  now 
on  view  in  the  competition  room  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  The  number  of  com- 
petitors is  above  the  average,  the  figure  of 
merit  is  rather  below.  The  professional 
e.xaminers  for  the  year  are  Messrs.  Maclise, 
Horsley,  Westmacott,  Redgrave,  and  Leigh- 
ton,  the  official  inspector  being  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bowler.  The  prize  list  includes  ten  gold 
medals,  distributed  as  follows  : — One  medal 
for  the  best  study  from  the  antique  in  chalk 
or  monochrome;  one  for  the  best  study  of  the 
figure  modelled  from  the  antique  ;  one  for  a 
group  of  still  life  from  nature  in  colour ;  six 
for  the  best  designs  in  three  classes — architec- 
tural design,  surface  design,  and  plastic 
design  ;  and  one  medal  for  a  work  of  a  class 
not  included  under  these  heads.  Twenty 
silver  medals  are  given  to  the  second  beat 
works,  and  fifty  bronze  medals  to  meritorious 
works  in  any  of  the  various  subjects  of  study. 
Good  boys  also  receive  books.  The  influence 
of  the  grant  annually  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  purposes  of  science  and  art,  though 
not  all  that  was  expected,  is  greater  than  the 
exhibition  of  competing  designs  would  lead 
many  to  imagine. 


In  many  a  village  school  the  grant  of  one 
shilling  for  every  child  who  gives  satisfactory 
proof  of  having  been  taught  drawing,  an 
additional  shilling  for  every  child  showing 
proof  of  proficiency,  and  another  shilling  for 
every  child  who  may  excel,  represents  much 
more  than  its  money  value.  It  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  make  artists  of  an 
entire  population  ;  but  it  is  very  important 
that  everyone  should  be  able  to  make  an  in- 
telligible diagram  or  explanatory  sketch  with 
a  piece  of  chalk  or  a  bit  of  charcoal.  If  the 
art  schools  do  nothing  more  than  this  they 
will  have  effected  much.  The  space  at  the 
disposal  of  the  authorities  is  not  too  great, 
and  the  drawings  have  to  be  hung  on  hinged 
screens ;  a  consecutive  arrangement  has, 
therefore,  not  been  perfected.  The  South 
Kensington  authorities,  for  convenience,  divide 
the  branches  of  study  into  "stages,"  which 
are  numbered.  These  we  will  proceed  to 
notice,  not  in  the  succession  of  numbers,  but 
in  the  positions  they  occupy  on  the  walls  or 
screens. 

For  modelling  the  human  figure  or  ani- 
mals, stage  19,  the  national  gold  medal  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Edwin  MuUins,  Lambeth, 
carver.  This  is  an  alto  re  ievo,  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  detached  statue.  The  gold  medal 
has  been  well  awarded.  Edwin  MuUins, 
carver,  should,  with  ordinary  fortune,  become 
Edwin  Mullins,  sculptor,  R.A.  A  model  of  the 
same  subject,  Hercules,  in  his  Van  Amburgh 
character,  by  W.  Kirkman,  age  twenty-four, 
South  Kensington  student,  obtains  the  silver 
medal.  A  student  in  the  art  of  modelling 
would  do  well  to  examine  these  two  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  subject.  The  latter 
has  more  finish  but  less  power,  more  model- 
ling but  less  sculpture.  Of  the  other  statu- 
ettes little  can  be  said.  They  are  smooth  as  a 
worn-out  cast  hawked  about  the  streets.  A 
Venus  of  Milo,  by  Miss  Caroline  Nottidge,  age 
twenty- two.  South  Kensington  student,  is  the 
best  of  the  unrewarded  statuettes.  Miss  Ayres, 
of  Bristol,  student,  contributes  a  bust  of  Clytie, 
and  obtains  the  silver  medal.  Of  the  other 
specimens  we  can  only  say  that  they  are 
so  bad  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  they  should 
ever  have  been  exhibited  at  all.  A  classical 
subject,  by  Alexander  Stevens,  of  Lambeth,  is 
the  best.  Stage  20— "  Modelling  fruits, 
flowers,  foliage,  and  objects  of  natural  history, 
from  nature."  Here  we  reach  a  very  low  de- 
gree of  art.  The  modelling  is  very  good,  but 
is  of  no  use  when  it  is  done.  If  a/ac  s  mile 
model  of  still  life  is  wanted,  there  are  many 
ways  of  obtaining  it.  Gutta  percha  is  known 
to  scientific  men,  isinglass  can  be  bought  in 
the  market,  and  the  plaster  which  is  com- 
mercially known  as  gypsum  can  be  procured. 
Why,  then,  all  this  modelling  of  dead  ducks? 
A  fac  simi  e  model  of  still  life  is  an 
abomination.  The  specimens  exhibited  are  a 
duck  suspended  by  the  heels,  a  partridge 
similarly  placed,  and  a  snipe.  The  additional 
water  melon,  pine  apples,  plums,  grapes,  and 
damsons  are  certainly  round,  and  show  model- 
ling. In  the  days  of  our  youth  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  marbles,  as  they  are 
called,  of  clay.  These  we  rolled  in  our 
hands  until  they  assumed  a  spherical  form, 
when  they  were,  by  favour  of  the  cook, 
allowed  to  bake  at  the  kitchen  fire.  These 
products  of  art  workmanship  were  never 
truly  spherical,  and  for  purposes  of  marble 
playing  were  valueless,  in  the  same  degree  as 
these/«c  simile  models  of  natural  objects  are 
valueless  for  art  purposes.  It  will  be  enough 
to  say  that  the  national  silver  medal  is  given 
to  a  duck  and  game  bag  with  a  powder  Uask 
in  the  background.  The  artist  is  J.  Henk, 
Stoke- upon-Trent,  age  twenty-one.  The 
bronze  medal  falls  to  A.  Bentley,  age  seven- 
teen, Stoke-upon-Trent — the  subject,  a  lot  of 
vine  leaves  andgrapestoomuch  relieved.  Any 
one  can  get  a  cast  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  or  a 
few  leaves.  A  realistic  treatment  of  natural 
objects  in  this  class  is  fatal  to  art.  In  fact, 
no  artist  ever  so  treats  them.  In  this  stage 
there  are  two  panels  by  youths  of  Birming- 
ham, a^ed  eighteen — Messrs.  Thompson  and 
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MarklanJ — which  are  well  modelled.  The 
drawings  for  architectural  ornament  are  not 
up  to  the  mark  of  last  year.  Mr.  Paul 
Loocke,  of  Hull,  aged  twentv-one  years,  has 
obtained  the  gold  medal.  The  stage  is  12  — 
"  Painting  ornament  from  the  cast."  His 
drawing  is  the  best  exhibited.  The  same 
subject,  the  "  Trajan  Frieze,"  by  \V.  Sam- 
brook,  of  Hanley,  house  painter,  is  nearly  as 
well  rendered.  Mr.  Sambrook  obtains  the 
national  prize  of  books. 

Prizes  have  also  been  awarded  to  Miss  James, 
of  Sheffield ;  Mr.  J.  Niinn,  St.  Thomas  Charter- 
house; James  Brodie  and  Jared  Reekie,  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and  Mr.  Boyes,  of  Bradford,  for 
drawings  of  fruit  and  Howers  suitable  for 
architectural  design.  These  are  but  copies, 
and  show  merely  skill  in  drawing,  none  in 
design.  Why  not  give  prizes  for  wax  models 
of  the  same  !  The  mechanical  skill  is  greater 
in  the  latter  case,  and  the  resemblance  to 
nature  is  the  closer.  The  bronze  medal  in 
this  class  falls  to  J.  Robinson,  of  Edinburgh, 
aged  seventeen.  For  the  stage  Kia,  figure 
drawing  from  the  cast,  E.  M.  Bancroft,  of 
Manchester,  age  twenty-one,  subject  the 
Laacbon,  obtains  the  bronze  medal — national 
bronze  medal.  Mr.  J.  Somers,  eighteen  years 
of  age,  Hull,  obtains  the  national  gold  medal 
in  stage  12a,  which  means  a  monochrome, 
either  in  oU,  water  colour,  or  tempera.  In 
this  neighbourhood  may  be  seen  about  twenty 
examples  of  bad  teaching  gibbeted  on  a  screen. 
The  names  of  the  masters  of  the  local  schools 
are  not  mentioned,  but  the  lesson  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inculcated.  A  very  bad  lot  of 
drawings  are  thus  exposed.  It  is  plain  that 
no  teaching  can  be  worse,  and  the  committee 
are  right  in  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  in- 
different teaching  which  prevails  in  some  of 
the  local  schools.  Of  these  there  are  twenty 
examples,  including  drawings  from  the  antique, 
portraits  in  oil,  still  life,  and  even  lace  pat- 
terns. Our  limits  will  not  permit,  on  the 
present  occasion,  a  more  extended  notice,  but 
next  week  we  hope  to  review  more  fully 
the  various  objects  in  the  national  competi- 
tion, more  especially  those  which  are  con- 
nected with  architecture  and  architectural 
decoration. 


NATIO'AL    E.XHIBITIGX    OP    WORKS 

OF  ART  AT  LEEDS. 

Fifth  Notice. 

GEBILAN,     FLEMISH,    AND    DUTCH 
PAINTINGS. 

IN  Gallery  C  we  have  a  large  and  important 
collection  ot  the  works  of  artists  who 
may  be  classed  as  representing  the  above 
somewhat  divided,  yet  united,  schools  of  art 
— a  group  having  a  common  sentiment, 
yet  varying  much  in  their  individual 
modes  of  expression.  Commencing  with 
the  works  of  John  Van  Eyck,  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  hfteenth  century, 
it  extends  itself  through  a  long  chain  of 
artists  down  to  the  commencement  of  this,  the 
nineteenth.  Embracing  occasionally  some 
who,  forsaking  the  traditions  of  their  father- 
laud,  have  sought  to  impress  upon  it  the 
generally  predominant  ieelmg  of  Italian  art, 
their  labours  have  been  such  as  only  to 
individualise  their  works,  fur  the  feelings  of 
the  Teuton  and  the  Latin  races  have  ever  been 
so  widely  divergent  that  it  has  always  been 
impossible  for  the  same  Art  language  to  ade- 
quately express  the  ideas  of  both. 

The  school  of  Germany,  for  by  this  generic 
name  we  shall  include  them  all,  influenced  very 
largely  the  history  of  art  in  Western  Europe, 
and  from  it  the  early  schools  of  both  France 
and  Spain  derived  much  of  their  vitality, 
and  to  it  our  own  owes  its  existence.  More- 
over, its  principal  distinction,  that  of  painting 
in  oil,  changed  the  entire  course  of  Italian 
art  itself.  Of  the  earliest  efforts  of  this 
school  we  have  nothing  here,  for  of  all  early 
art  expressions  there  is,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, a  singiilar  absence  at  Leeds,  nor  is  it 
unto,  we  come  to  the  establishment  of  oil 


painting  as  its  ehiefest  medium,  and  the  name 
of  John  Van  Eyck  as  its  chief  exponent,  that 
we  find  here  any  record  of  art  growth  amongst 
the  Teuton  nations. 

The  humid  climate  of  Germany  soon 
showed  that  the  Italian  mode  of  painting  in 
tempera  or  fresco  was  unfitted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  its  buildings,  and  that  some  repellent, 
rather  than  absorbent,  medium  was  a  vital 
necessity  to  the  existence  of  the  art  itself. 
With  the  demand,  as  is  ever  the  case,  came 
its  supply,  and  from  the  painting  of  wood- 
work to  preserve  it,  and  the  search  of  sec- 
cative  admixtures  to  enable  this  to  be  done 
quickly,  the  painting  of  pictures  in  oil  arose, 
and  amongst  the  most  successful  applicants 
of  this  new  medium  were  the  brothers 
Hubert  and  Johu  Van  Eyck.  Hubert  was  an 
artist  and  a  chemist,  and  to  his  training  and 
experience  John  owes  his  instruction,  for 
Hubert  was  twenty  years  his  senior,  and  it  is 
more  owing  to  his  greater  opportunities  than 
to  his  greater  merits  that  the  fame  of  the 
younger  has  ecPpsed  that  of  the  elder  brother. 
Being  attached  to  the  household  of  PhUip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the  tille  of  his 
"  varlet  de  chambre,"  and  being  employed  by 
him  not  only  in  artistic  but  iu  diplomatic 
pursuits,  John's  reputation  and  knowledge 
were  much  increased,  to  the  spreading  abroad 
not  only  of  his  fame  but  also  that  of  the 
German  school  of  art. 

To  him  three  pictures  here  are  ascribed, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  to  two 
of  these  his  name  is  rightly  given ;  whilst  the 
third  has,  from  the  days  of  Walpole  down  to 
those  of  Waagen,  been  accepted  as  a  genuine 
example  of  this  master.  This  doubtful  pic- 
ture (501)  is  called  "  The  Installation  of  Tho- 
mas a  Becket,"  and  purports  to  have  been 
painted  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of 
France,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry 
V.  There  is  much  in  support  of  this  tradi- 
tion, for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  son-in-law 
to  Van  Eyck's  patron,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  picture  bears  upon  its  back  the  inscrip- 
tion,''Johes  de  Eyck  fecitjano  MCCCCXI., 
30,  Octobris,"an  inscription  which.if  true,  would 
be  very  important,  as  giving  the  earliest  date 
known  of  this  artist's  signed  works.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this  corroborative  testimony,  the 
picture  confutes  ic,  as  the  architecture  of  the 
building  is  of  much  later  date  than  Van 
Eyck's  time  ;  the  symbol  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  label,  and  the  mitre  are  all  of  later  charac- 
ter than  those  which  existed  at  the  time  the 
picture  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted,  and 
if  by  Van  Eyck  he  must  have  been  the 
earliest  and  greatest  clairvoyant  known.  What 
Van  Eyck's  work  reaUy  was  and  what  was  the 
style  of  the  architecture  he  introduced  into 
his  paintings  is  seen  by  referring  to  Mr.  Hope's 
beautiful  specimen  of  this  master  (No.  521.) 
Here  the  Blessed  Virgin  stands  in  front  of  a 
Gothic  niche  of  elaborate  detaU  and  exquisite 
drawing,  clad  in  a  deep  red  robe,  whose  folds 
fall  in  the  more  graceful  manner  his  earlier 
works  exhibit  ratlier  than  the  stiifer  and  more 
angular  one  he  afterwards  adopted,  and  which, 
in  a  caricatured  form,  became  in  later  times  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  German  school.  The 
Divine  Infant  clasps  his  mother  lovingly 
round  her  neck,  and  the  work  is  one  of  great 
sentiment  and  merit.  One  of  even  finer  finish, 
however,  exists  in  No.  533,  now  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  erroneously 
styled  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bruno ;  it 
should,  however,  be  St.  Bernard,  and  not  St. 
Bruno,  as  the  latter  was  not  decreed  to  be  a 
"  Beato  "  until  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Van  Eyck's  death  and  was  not  raised  to 
the  full  rank  and  title  of  a  saint  until  so  late 
as  1623 ;  consequently,  devotional  pictures 
of  this  individual  were  not  likely  to  have 
an  existence  in  Van  Eyck's  day.  St. 
Bernard,  that "  sweet  singer  of  the  praises  of 
.Mary,"  kneels  under  an  open  and  arcaded 
loggia  on  a  height  overlooking  a  town,  whose 
variegated  roofs,  towers,  and  spires  are  seen 
through  its  archways,  and  a  rolling  landscape 
of  wonderful  aerial  quality  melts  away  into 
the  horizon  of  the  far  distance.     St.  Barbara 


attends  the  founder  of  the  Cistercian  order, 
and  presents  him  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who 
holds  in  her  arms  our  Infant  Lord.  He 
stretches  forth  a  tiny  right  hand  to  give  his 
benediction  to  the  saint,  and  holds  in  the  left 
a  crystal  orb.  The  amount  of  finish  and 
truthfulness  of  execution  of  this  small  picture, 
the  size  of  which  is  only  about  5in.  by  4in.,  is 
something  marvellous  and  incredible,  render- 
ing it  one  of  the  most  wonderful  productions 
of  any  school  we  have  ever  seen.  By  Hubert 
Van  Eyck's  scholar  and  Jolin  Van  Eyck's 
fellow-pupil  Gerard  Van  der  Meire  there  is  a 
fair  Marriage  of  St.  Katheriue  (542),  and  to 
Rogier  Van  der  Weyden  is  ascribed  a  most 
interesting  triptych  from  Mr.  Heath's  very 
valuable  collection.  The  central  panel  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  deposition  from  the  cross,  and  the 
two  side  wings — which,  however,  do  not  belong 
to  this  centre — contain  illustrations  of  the 
finding  of  the  cross  by  St.  Helena,  and  its 
recovery  and  restoration  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  after  it  had  been  stolen  by  the 
Persian  King  Chroses,  in  G14,  when  he  sacked 
.Jerusalem.  We  are  hardly  inclined  to  accept 
these  as  the  veritable  work  of  Rogier,  but 
should  attribute  them  to  some  pupil  of  his 
school. 

Another  very  interesting  early  picture  here 
is  by  Hugo  Van  der  Goes,  also  a  pupil  of 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  and  (517)  representing  the 
installation  of,  and  certain  scenes  from,  the 
life  of  St.  Augustine,  a  subject  Van  der  Goes 
would  thorouglily  enter  into,  as  his  unrequited 
love  for  Jacob  Weyten's  fair  daughter  drove 
him  to  seek  peace  and  consolation  under  the 
garb  of  an  Austin  Friar.  The  picture,  though 
structurally  not  a  triptych,  is  pictorially 
arranged  as  one,  and  is  particularly  note- 
worthy for  the  representation  of  a  remarkably 
fine  folding  retable,  which  stands  upon  the 
high  altar,  in  front  of  which  the  ceremony 
of  the  saint's  installation  is  taking  place. 
The  thuribles,  holy  water  vat,  asperges,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  instruments  are  all  as  well 
worthy  of  study  as  the  picture  itself. 

Wohlgemuth,  the  tutor  of  Albert  Durer, 
and  the  supposed  designer  of  the  woodcuts 
which  adorn  the  celebrated  Nuremberg  Chro- 
nicl  ,  is  represented  here  by  a  picture  of  most 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  of  ultra  pre- 
Raphaelite  character — pre-Raphaelite,  tliat 
is,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  for 
which  we  would  rather  substitute  the  title 
pre-Rubensite,  for  the  tendency  of  this  school 
has  always  been  more  to  the  hard  material 
objectivism  of  the  early  German  rather  than 
the  subjectivism  and  spiritualistic  aims  of  the 
early  Italian  school.  Tbe  subject  here  is  a 
compound  one,  representing  some  of  the 
events  of  our  Lord's  Passion,  and  probably 
formed  a  portion  of  an  altar  triptych,  which 
included  the  whole.  The  principal  event 
depicted  upon  this  is  that  which  gives  the 
name,  "  Pilate  Washing  his  Hands."  to  the 
picture.  As  an  example  of  high  finish  and 
low  art  it  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  present 
day,  and  the  seared  and  scarred  face  of  the 
villanous  executioner  is  sufficiently  horrible 
and  true  to  life  in  its  most  repulsive  form  to 
commend  itself  to  Mr.  Mados  Brown  and 
his  coiifri'res.  As  a  work  of  the  painter  it 
is  very  admirable,  but  as  a  work  of  painting 
it  is  very  painful  to  contemplate,  and,  in  its 
close  imitativeness,  provokes  a  quotation  from 
old  Cornelius  Agrippa,  who,  in  his  "  Vanity 
of  Sciences,"  says,  ''  Painting  is  a  monstrous 
arte,  but  very  studious  for  the  counterfaiting 
of  naturall  things." 

By  Hans  Hemling  we  have  several  works, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  a  remarkably 
fine  triptych  from  Mr.  Heath's  collection 
(515),  the  central  subject  representing  the 
deposition  from  the  cross,  and  the  side  wings 
containing  effigies  of  St.  James  and  St. 
Christopher. 

Of  Mabuse  we  have  a  magnificent  example 
in  Mr.  Napier's  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  of 
which  it  is  (piite  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly — the  marvellous  richness  of  the  acces- 
sories, the  quaintness  of  the  architectural 
background,  and  the  sparkling  effect  of  the 
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whole,  rendering  it  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
of  this  gallery.  It  is  arranged  as  a  triptych, 
and  on  its  wings  are  the  Blessed  Virgin  as 
the  Regina  Cceli,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  In  this 
artist's  works  we  begin  to  trace  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  introduction  of  the  Italian 
spirit  into  German  art,  a  change  we  shall  see 
more  prominently  developed  in  Bernard  Van 
Orley,  to  whom  sis  works  here  are  attributed, 
the  best  of  which  will  be  found  under  the 
number  537.  This  is  a  remarkably  good  ex- 
ample of  the  union  of  the  two  styles,  and 
represents  the  Holy  Family  seated  in  a 
garden,  having  on  one  side  a  Gothic  fountain 
of  pleasing  design,  and  on  the  other  an  Italian 
portico.  The  drawing  is  admirable,  and  the 
tone  rich  and  luscious.  In  Mr.  Cholmondeley's 
"Adoration  of  the  Magi"  we  see  this  struggle 
of  the  two  elements  rather  curiously  devel- 
oped, even  to  the  costume,  for  St.  Joseph 
carries  in  his  hand  a  straw  hat  of  ordinary 
Tuscan  type,  whilst  Balthazar,  the  negro  king, 
bears  upon  his  sable  head  the  bright  red  head- 
gear of  a  German  baron.  To  Quentin  Matsys 
is  ascribed  one  of  the  innumerable  "  misers  " 
or  "  money  changers,"  which  we  so  frequently 
encounter  under  his  name,  but  which  we  can 
so  rarely  with  truth  assign  to  his  hand.  This 
(.558)  we  are  inclined  to  believe  to  be  the  work 
of  las  son  .John,  who  rather  traded  upon  his 
father's  reputation. 

Albert  Durer  has  been  very  badly  iised 
by  the  namegivers  here,  and  three  pic- 
tures claim  to  be  by  him,  none  of 
which,  however,  show  anything  of  his 
spirit.  One,  it  is  true,  is  a  copy  from 
his  woodcut  of  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  and 
comes  from  the  Liverpool  Institution,  a  fact 
which  is  of  itself  almost  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  an  original,  as  so  few  rightly-named 
paintings  exist  there.  Another  is  a  very 
brilliant  and  curious  work  of  South  German 
character,  but  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  great  artist.  The  artist- 
friend  of  Martin  Luther  and  Melancthon, 
Lucas  Cranach,  is  here  represented  by  one  of 
his  nude  studies,  which,  from  some  cause  or 
another,  has  acquired  the  title  of  the 
'  Artist's  Wife."  A  smaller  replica  of  this 
exists  in  the  Berlin  Gallery,  and,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  is  so  called  "there  also.  This 
tears  upon  the  rim  of  the  fountain  in  front 
of  which  the  lady  lies  the  crest  of  the 
painter  (for  he  was  a  noble,  and  entitled  to 
"bear  arms)  and  the  date,  1 534,  and  is  a  work 
of  great  merit.  Far  otherwise  is  a  wretched 
French  copy  here,  named  after  him,  and 
which,  if  truly  so,  would  go  a  long  way  to 
prove  that  the  birth  of  Protestantism  was  the 
death  of  religious  art.  The  subject  is  "The 
Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,"  and  the  hidy 
looks  as  though  she  rather  liked  it.  The  paint- 
ing is  poorly  and  flatly  trowelled  on,  and  is 
almost  too  impudent  an  imposture  to  deceive 
anybody,  excepting,  perhaps,  its  owner.  Per- 
haps Cranach'.s  highest  fame  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  printing  press  established  at  Wittem- 
burg,  whence  was  issued  Martin  Lutlier's 
bible,  iUustrated  with  woodcuts  by  the  artist 
proprietor,  and  many  other  works,  now  of  the 
greatest  rarity  and  value.  This  brings  us 
down  to  the  day  of  Holbein  and  the  connect- 
ing point  l)etween  the  art  history  of  our  own 
country  and  that  of  Germany,  whence  for  a 
time  we  can  carry  on  the  study  of  the  (xer- 
man  school  on  our  native  soil.  Hans  Hol- 
bein is  a  name  dear  alike  to  the  artist,  the 
antiquary,  and  the  historian,  and  the  works 
bearing  bis  name  are  numerous  at  Leeds,  far 
more  numerous  than  his  paintings,  for  we 
have  some  copies,  some  works  that  are  like 
Holbein's  style,  by  contemporary  artists  of 
lesser  note,  and  some  tliat  we  are  quite  at  a 
loss  to  divine  why  the  name  of  the  Augsburg 
painter  was  given  to  tliem  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  curiosities 
here  in  the  way  of  nomenclature  is  a  portrait 
bearing  the  name  of  "Tho.  Cromwcl,  ,'Kt. 
Ano  Dni  1515."  Now  inasmuch  as  Holbein 
was  not  in  England   until  1526,  and  at  the 


age  of  fourteen  Thomas  Cromwell,  the 
future  Earl  of  Essex,  was  only  emerging  from 
the  blacksmith's  boy  of  Putney,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable he  went  to  Basle  to  have  his  likeness 
taken.  There  are  two  other  portraits  here  of 
him,  attributed  to  Holbein,  but  both,  we 
think,  are  copies  of  an  older  and  engraved 
picture,  and  do  not  give  us  the  character  of  a 
man  who  could  rise  from  being  almost  the 
lowest  to  the  very  highest  subject  of  so  change- 
able and  imperious  a  monarch  as  King  Henry 
VIII.  Of  liis  uxorious  majesty  we  have  one 
of  the  ordinary  flat  stock  portraits  usually 
attributed  to  Holbein,  but  which  were  un- 
doubtedly made  in  large  quantities  ''  whole- 
sale, retail,  and  for  exportation  ;  "  and  of  his 
son,  Edward  VI.,  we  have  one  which  must 
have  been  painted  after  Holbein's  death. 
This  occurred,  not,  as  has  been  ]iopularly 
supposed,  in  the  plague  which  devastated  Lon- 
don in  1554,  but  some  eleven  3-ears  earlier, 
and  when  the  young  prince  could  only  be 
about  five  years  old.  A  more  genuine 
specimen  of  his  craft  will  be  found  in  No. 
530,  which  is  the  portrait  of  Archbishop  War- 
ham,  a  replica  of  that  in  the  Louvre,  but 
hardly  equal  to  it.  It  is  the  semblance  of  a 
man  worn  and  tired  with  life's  battle,  which 
must  have  been  no  ordinary  strife  in  those 
days.  The  processional  cross  it  grieved  him 
to  see  carried  before  the  Cardinal  of  York  is 
on  one  side,  and  the  mitre  lie  was  soon  to  re- 
sign to  Cranmer  on  the  other,  and  the  effort 
to  keep  his  own  head  on  his  shoulders  in  those 
days,  when  they  seemed  so  loosely  attached 
to  the  body,  must  have  been  a  trying  one  to 
any  man  of  eminence.  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  here  twice  represented, 
once  by  Holbein,  and  in  a  copy  of  this  same 
portrait,  by  Sir  Antonio  More  ;  but  one  ofthe 
finest  portraits  here  is  that  known  as  "  Sir 
Henry  Guildford,"  from  Windsor  Castle.  It 
is  a  good,  well-painted  picture,  but  has  suf- 
fered somewhat  cruel  usage  at  the  hands  of 
the  cleaner  and  restorer.  The  green  back- 
ground is  cleverly  broken  up  by  a  spray  of  fig 
leaves,  not  ivy  or  vine,  as  Mr.  Wornum 
thinks,  and  which  throws  up  the  figure  in  an 
admirable  manner.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
sends  a  charming  little  portrait  specimen, 
like  so  many  others,  unknown.  It  is  a  red- 
bearded,  angular  face,  of  great  character  and 
most  admirably  modelled,  being  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  master  we  have  seen. 
Many  of  the  other  paintings  ascribed  to  Hol- 
bein here  are  doulitful,  though  some  of  them 
are  excellent  pictures,  but  of  some  we  wonder 
how  any  could  so  far  and  so  blindly  deceive 
themselves  as  to  hang  them  on  tlieir  walls 
with  such  an  ascription. 

Lucas  de  Heere,  who  visited  England  in 
the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  is  repre- 
sented by  one  poor  specimen,  and  his  contem- 
porary, Sir  Antonio  More,  by  but  one  genuine 
one  and  some  few  doubtful.  His  portrait  of 
his  Royal  master — Mary's  husband — is  a  very 
fine  work,  and  the  proud,  scornful  face  of 
Philip  is  excellently  painted.  Sir  Antonio 
resided  in  England  all  through  the  reign  of 
Mary,  having  been  sent  by  Philip  to  paint 
her  portrait  before  he  ventured  over  himself, 
and  it  is  stated  that  not  only  his  pencil,  but 
his  pen,  was  largely  employed  on  PhUip's 
behalf  diuing  the  artist's  residence  here.  On 
Mary's  death  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  soon 
after  lost,  by  a  practical  joke,his  Royal  master 
and  nearly  his  own  life.  The  king,  as 
our  article  on  Spanish  painting  will  liave 
shown,  was  a  great  patron  of  art  and  artists, 
and  amongst  his  most  favoured  was  Sir  An- 
tonio. One  day  the  king  visited  the  painter 
and  familiarly  placed  liis  hand  up(m  his 
shoulder,  when  the  indiscreet  fellow,  with  a 
want  of  tact  truly  artistic,  dabbed  a  large 
bladder  of  carmine  on  it  ;  the  courtiers 
shrank  with  horror  at  the  irreverence,  the 
king  was  wrath,  and  More  had  to  make  a 
speedy  exit  from  Spaiti  to  save  his  life.  The 
supposed  copy  by  him  of  Holbein's  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  we  have  before  re- 
ferred to,  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  a 
poor  copy  of  one  of  Bronzino's  innumerable 


Medici  portraits,  and  we  should  be  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  him  that  much  repainted  head 
called  "  Geronimo  Deodato  "  (No.  563)  now  i 

claimed  as  a  Holbein.     To  another  Flemish         \ 
portrait  painter  who  found  a  home   in   Eng-  'J 

land,  Paul  Vansomer,  we  owe  tlie  very  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Francis  Bacon,  philosopher, 
statesman,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
audthisbringsusdownto  the  day  of  that  prince 
of  painters,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  a  notice  of 
whose  works  we  must  reserve  for  another  ar- 
ticle, fortheworksof  theartistsof  the  German, 
Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools  are  very  nume- 
rous at  Leeds,  and  it  is  so  rarely  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  examining  so  large  and 
good  a  collection  that  we  find  it  impossible 
to  include  even  its  chiefest  merits  in  the  space 
we  can  this  week  devote  to  it. 


LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL.* 

GEOMETBICAL  PERIOD. 

THE  introduction  o£  tracery  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  caused  a  rapid  and  com- 
plete change  iu  the  appearance  of  buildings.  It 
arose  from  the  practice  of  perforating  iu  various 
ways,  the  spandrels  of  arches  and  the  solid  stone- 
work lying  between  the  heads  of  contiguous 
Lancet  windows.  Of  this  practice  and  of  its  pro- 
gress through  the  Laucet  period  we  have  excellent 
examples  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  In  the  plain 
circles,  trefoils,  and  quatrefoils,  with  which  the 
solid  stonework  above  the  sub-arches  of  the  blind- 
storey  of  the  choir  and  east  transept  of  Bishop 
Hugh  is  perforated,  we  see  an  early  and  a  some- 
what clumsy  effort  to  relieve  this  blank  space. 
In  the  nave  three  foiled  openings  more  completely 
occupy  it ;  and  in  the  noble  wheel  window  of 
the  north  transept  so  entirely  is  the  large  plate 
of  stonework  which  fills  the  circle  pierced  that 
but  small  portions  of  solid  stone  remain  between 
the  circular  voids.  To  call  this  a  traoeried 
window,  however,  would  be  a  mistake.  The  prin- 
ciple of  tracery,  which  consists  in  the  conversion 
of  the  whole  of  these  intervening  portions  of 
stonework  into  moulded  bars,  is  wanting.  This 
is  the  invention,  then,  which,  applied  iu  circular 
forms  to  the  windows  of  the  succeeding  period, 
forms  its  chief  characteristic. 

1.  Of  the  noble  series  of  monumental  works 
which  were  constructed  in  England  during  this 
Geometrical  period  one  of  the  earliest  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  is  the  presbytery  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Designed,  as  we  know  it  to 
have  been,  about  the  year  1256,  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  Gothic  architecture,  in  its  chief 
forms,  its  sculpture,  its  carved  and  moulded  work 
had  reached  its  highest  development,  it  exhibits 
in  every  part  a  reBnement  and  elegance,  as  well 
as  a  delicacy  of  finish  in  its  minutest  details,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in 
the  whole  range  of  Gothic  art.  To  attempt  to 
describe  to  you  its  varied  beauties  in  the  short 
space  of  time  at  our  disposal  would  be  a  vain  effort. 
I  can  only  hope  to  point  out  a  few  of  them  as  we 
pass  through  the  building  this  afternoon.  I 
cannot,  however,  pass  over  witliout  notice  its 
chief  and  most  characteristic  feature,  its  glorious 
east  window  of  eight  lights,  confessedly  the 
finest  of  its  kind  iu  the  kingdom  ;  which,  occupy- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  entire  east  end  on  the  inside, 
and  worked  out,  as  it  is,  with  a  wealth  of  deeply- 
moulded  detail  of  surpassing  excellence,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  crowning  work  of  the  sin- 
gularly beautiful  building,  of  which  it  forms  the 
termination  and  chief  ornament. 

This  budding,  commenced,  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  immediately  after  the  granting  of  the 
royal  permission  to  remove  the  city  wall  in  order 
to  permit  its  construction  in  1256,  was  so  far 
finished  iu  12S2  that  Bishop  Hugh's  shrine  was 
transferred  into  that  year. 

Among  the  remaining  works  of  the  Geometrical 
period  may  be  noticed — 

2.  The  stone  screens  of  the  choir  on  the  east, 
north,  and  south  sides.  They  were  probably  all 
commenced  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  pres- 
bytery. One  of  them,  on  the  north  side,  has,  on 
its  aisle  front,  an  arcade  of  circular  foliated  tracery 
so  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  aisle  arcade  of  the 
nave  of  York  Minster,  and  is  finished  with 
straight  canopies  carrying  mouldings,  crockets, 
and   finials,  so  identically   the  same,   that  it  is 

*  Lecture  delivered  to  tho  Members  of  the  Lincolnshiro 
Diocesan  Arciiitectiiral  Society  atttieii  Aunu.al  MuL-tiiigat 
Jjinooln,  on  Wednesdaj,  Juno  IJ,  1868.  li.v  Edmund 
BHARrn,  Esq.,  F.R.I.RA.     Continued  from  p.  48^. 
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scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that   they  were  not 
designed  by  the  same  hand. 

3.  An  Easter  sepulchre  on  the  north  side  of 
the  choir,  with  figures  and  carved  work  of  great 
excellence,  belongs  also  to  this  later  Geometrical 
work. 

4.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  Geometri- 
cal period  that  the  stone  carvers  of  the  middle 
ages  began  first  to  imitate  in  their  works  the 
foliage  of  nature.  The  period  is  thus  divisible 
almost  equiUy  into  two  portions,  early  and  late — 
during  the  earlier  of  which  the  carved  work  was 
of  conventional  design,  and  during  the  later  in 
imitation  of  iiat'iral  forms.  In  the  Presbytery  the 
capitals  not  only  of  the  piers  but  of  all  the  host  of 
minor  shafts,  carry  foliage  of  the  most  elegant 
conventional  type,  consisting  of  curled  leaves  of 
the  most  varied  outline,  but  all  designed  in  the 
same  spirit. 

In  the  passage  leading  from  the  north  eastern 
transept  to  the  cloisters,  and  in  the  cloisters 
themselves,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
this  new  fashion  of  carving,  introduced  about  the 
years  1280—1290,  with  the  old  ;  the  capitals  of 
all  the  shafts  of  the  tracery  of  these  two  later 
geometrical  works  having  natural  foliage  only, 
chiefly  in  imitation  of  the  oak  and  the  vine  leaf. 
So  much  as  remains  of  this  cloister  is  in  other 
respects  an  interesting  example  of  tho  works  of 
the  second  half  of  the  Geometrical  period. 

5.  Whether  the  central  tower,  of  which  the  two 
lower  storeys  remain,  was  ever  carried  higher,  wo 
have  no  record,  and  no  present  means  of  knowing. 
What  is  certiiin  is,  that  its  noble  upper  storey,  be- 
longing to  the  latter  part  of  the  Geometrical 
Period,  must  have  been  commenced  about  the 
year  1-306.  It  is  justly  reckoned  one  of  tho  finest 
•'entral  towers  in  the  kingdom,  and  groups  as 
Srandly  with  the  two  smaller  western  towers  as 
''he  central  spire  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  does  with 
the  two  subordinate  western  spires  of  that 
huilding. 

CnnVILIXEAK   PERIOD. 

1.  Whether  or  not  all  may  be  disposed  to  agree 
that  the  progress  of  art,  from  the  point  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived,  was  in  a  downward  direction, 
and  that  the  decay  into  which  church  architec- 
ture fell  at  the  close  of  the  Rectilinear  period, 
dates  in  its  earUest  beginnings  from  the  time 
when  natural  foliage  was  introduced  into  the 
ornamentation  of  buildings,  and  flowing  tracery 
into  their  windows,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
one  respect,  the  builders  of  the  two  latest  periods 
surpassed  their  predecessors.  The  graceful  finish 
of  the  upper  walls  and  gables  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  cathedral  and  parish  churches, 
of  whatever  date,  is  due  to  the  panelled  and 
pierced  parapets  and  crocketed  pinnacles  of  the 
CurviUnear  and  Rectilinear  periods.  Of  this  we 
have  notable  examples  at  Lincoln,  the  earliest  of 
which  occurs  in  the  panelled  parapet  of  the  west 
front,  which  crowns  so  appropriately  the  earlier 
work  below.  To  the  same  date  belongs  the 
flowing  pierced  parapet  of  the  south  clerestory  of 
the  nave,  with  its  Curvilinear  pinnacles  marking 
the  limits  of  each  compartment.  Following  this 
parapet  westwards  we  arrive  at  the  west  wall  of 
the  south  transept,  along  which  this  open  para- 
pet of  flowing  tracery  is  still  continued. 

2.  The  chief  work  of  this  period,  however,  was 
the  remodelling  of  the  south  front  of  the  south 
transept.  This  work  consists  of  a  large  circular 
window  corresponding  with  the  rose  window  of 
the  north  transept,  and  filled  with  flowing  tracery 
of  Flamboyant  character,  of  a  large  five-light 
■window  above,  and  of  a  pierced  parapet  of  flow- 
ing tracery  to  the  gable. 

3.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  work  is  due 
to  the  Burghersh  family,  one  of  whose  members 
was  Bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1320  to  1340,  during 
the  time,  in  fact,  that  it  must  have  been  executed. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  circvim- 
Btance  that  a  chantry  belonging  to  this  family 
was  founded  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  presbytery,  one  side  of  which  was  formed  of 
the  tombs  of  Lord  Burghersh,  the  founder,  who 
died  in  1356.  and  of  his  brother,  the  bishop,  who 
died  in  1340,  which  are  both  very  interesting 
monuments. 

4.  The  last  works  of  this  period  were  the  two 
canopied  tombs  at  the  east  end  of  the  presbytery, 
under  the  last  pier-arch  on  the  south  side.  They 
are,  although  late,  of  very  elegant  workmanship, 
and  were  probably  erected  during  the  lifetime  of 
Lord  Cantilupe,  by  whom  the  adjoining  chantry 
is  said  to  have  been  founded,  but  who  did  not  die 
until  1372. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  admirable 
screens  of  any  that  exist,  designed  in  this  style, 


is  to  be  seen  in  this  cathedral,  under  the  east 
arch  of  the  criis..5ing,  and  serves  :it  jiresent  as  th' 
organ  screen.  It  is  stated  by  WiM  to  have  been 
constructed  in  the  year  1775 ;  but  it  is  scarcelj' 
credible  that  so  excellent  a  work  is  due  to  a 
period  when  Gothic  architecture  was  so  little 
understood  and  appreciated.  It  is  probable  that 
it  is  a  very  cai-eful  and  accurate  restoration  of  au 
existing  work  of  undoubtedly  great  merit,  and 
that  the  grj .  j  part  of  what  we  see  belongs 
reilly  to  lIio  earlier  part  of  the  Curvilinear 
pjriud.     It  deserves  attentive  study. 

UECTrLINEAR  PERIOD. 

1.  Strongly  resembling  the  Cantilupe  tomb  is 
the  arcading  of  the  interior  of  the  ground-storey 
of  tho  two  western  towers,  with  its  elaborate 
vaulting  ;  and  to  the  same  early  date  probably 
belongs  the  interior  of  the  west  doorway. 

2.  The  upper  part  of  tho  west  towers  was,  no 
doubt,  the  next  work  executed.  They  are  plain 
but  well  proportioned. 

3.  The  insertion  of  the  west  windows  of  the 
nave  and  north  and  south  aisles  followed,  and  the 
construction  of  the  canopied  work  above  the  west 
doorway,  with  its  row  of  kingly  statues,  is  of  the 
same  date. 

4.  Tho  west  porch  of  tho  south  transept  re- 
ceived in  this  period  its  richly  panelled  parapet, 
and  the  airy  lightness  of  the  sky-outline  of  the 
central  tower  is  due  to  its  pierced  Kectilinear 
parapet,  constructed  probably  about  the  same 
time. 

5.  The  three  last  works  remaining  to  be  de- 
scribed belong  all  to  the  latter  part  of  this  period. 
They  are  the  chantry  chapel  of  Bishop  Fleming, 
who  died  A.D.  1432  ;  of  Bishop  Russell,  who 
died  A.D.  1480  ;  and  of  Bishop  Longland,  who 
died  A.D.  1521.  The  two  last-named  are  excellent 
examples  of  this  kind  of  sepulchral  oratories, 
which  were  often  erected  by  the  prelates  them- 
selves during  their  lifetime. 

In  the  transepts  are  several  screens  of  excel- 
lent Rectilinear  design,  and  the  stall  work  of  the 
choir,  executed  in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  is 
amongst  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  AND  TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. 

IN   February  last  a   meeting   was  held  at  the 
Society    of    Arts,  at    which   a    number  of 


speeches  were  delivered  on  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  education  in  general  and  technical 
education  in  particular,  in  this  country.  The 
meeting  ended  in  the  formation  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee, which  numbered  among.?t  its  members 
some  of  our  ablest  public  men.  This  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  in 
its  various  bearings  and  to  report  thereon.  The 
report,  which  has  just  appeared,  sums  up  its  in- 
quiries and  advice  in  the  following  resolutions  : — 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion,  technical  educa- 
tion should  be  deemed  to  exclude  the  manual  in- 
struction in  arts  and  manufactures  which  is  given 
in  the  workshop 

That  the  term  "technical  education"  is  under- 
stood by  the  sub-committee  to  mean  general  in- 
struction in  those  sciences  the  principles  of  rt-hich 
are  applicable  to  various  employments  of  life. 

The  technical  instruction,  as  defined  above, 
should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  givt^n  in  separate  profes- 
sional institutions,  but  in  institutions  established 
for  treneral  education. 

That,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  a 
system  of  scienti'ic  iducation,  it  is  desirable  that 
schools  be  estabUshed  having  for  their  main  ob- 
ject the  teaching  of  science  as  a  mental  discipline. 
These  science  schools  should  prepare  some 
youths  for  the  higher  courses  of  a  college,  and  other 
less  ambitious  pupils  for  their  professional  pupil- 
age. 

That  the  subject  of  secondary  instruction  having 
been  reported  upon  ably  and  deliberately  by  the 
Schools  1 1  quiry  Commission,  the  committee  do 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  subject,  while  they  desire  emphatically  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  of  the  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  teaching  in  all  secondary 
schools. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  higher  scientific 
instruction  should  be  tested  by  public  examina- 
tion, and  that  the  proficiency  of  persons  who  pass 
these  examinations  should  be  certified  by  diploma. 

That  the  preparation  for  the  businesses  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  is  not  sufficient  until 
due  scientific  instruction  has  been  followed  by 
practical  pupilage  in  efficient  works. 


The  committee  recommend  employers  of  labour 
vnd  others  in  the  habit  of  taking  pupils,  appren- 
tices, and  clerks,  to  give  tho  preference,  as  f^ir  as 
jtossiole,  to  those  adducing  evidence  of  the  posses- 
sion of  adequate  instruction  in  the  sciences  ap- 
plicable respectively  to  their  professions  or  occu- 
pations. 

Ample  reasons  are  given  for  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  sub-committee  are  of  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment shoulil  encourage  systematic  sciontilic  in- 
struction in  tho  following  way  : — ■ 

1.  By  ado[iting  the  rocomiueudations  of  tho 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  teaching  of  natural  science  into  all 
secondary  schools,  .and  for  establishing  new 
science  schools  of  tlio  first  gr.ade,  which  schools 
should  be  on  all  points  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  endowed  classical  schools. 

2.  By  co-operating  with  universities  and  col- 
leges in  holding  examinations  which  are  or  may 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  in  connection  with  systema- 
tic studies,  intended  to  educate  civil  engineers, 
mechanical  engineers,  oflicers  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  metallurgists,  miners,  naval  architects, 
and  marine  engineers,  architects,  merchants, 
chemists,  and  agricultiu'ists. 

3.  By  giving  some  official  value  to  those  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas,  such  as  allowing  certain 
diplomas  to  represent  a  given  number  of  marks 
in  competitive  examinations. 

4.  By  putting  at  the  disposal  of  the  leading 
colleges  which  give  methodical  courses  of  scien- 
tific instructiim,  .and  diplomas  of  recognised 
value,  a  limited  number  of  nomiuitions  annually. 

5.  By  assisting  old  aud  new  endowments  where 
local  subscriptions  or  donations  prove  the  value 
set  on  the  instruction  proposed  or  given. 

6.  By  instituting  night  classes  for  workmen 
in  connection  with  all  new  scientific  endowments, 
with  access  to  a  library. 

7.  By  providiu'^  free  libraries  suitable  for  the 
use  of  students  in  night  classes  generally. 

8.  By  providing  suitable  meeting-rooms  for 
night  classes  organised  among  workmen,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  scientilic  instruction. 

9.  By  according  liberal  prizes  to  workmen  for 
excellence  in  mechanical  drawing. 

10.  By  taking  steps  to  extend  and  improve 
primary  education. 

The  sub-committee  recommend  that  colleges 
should  encourage  systematic  scientific  instruction 
by  the  following  measures  : — ■ 

1.  By  instituting  methodical  courses  of  scien- 
tific teaching,  adapted  to  students  intending  to 
enter  a  profession  or  business  among  those  which 
have  been  enumerated  above. 

2.  By  the  establishment  of  diplomas,  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  courses  of  study  in  con- 
junction with  Government,  and  with  the  leading 
institutes  belonging  to  each  profession. 

3.  By  the  establishment  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  in  connection  with  those  diplomas. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  leading  civil  aud  me- 
chanical engineers,  architects,  merchants,  ship- 
owners, chemists,  manufacturers,  aud  agricul- 
turists should  encourage  systematic  scientific 
instruction  by  the  following  measures : — 

1.  By  the  creation  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships in  connection  with  those  schools  and  col- 
leges where  methodical  courses  of  instruction  are 
given. 

2.  By  co-operating  in  the  examinations  for 
diplomas. 

3  By  giving  a  practical  value  to  those  diplo- 
mas, such  as  could  be  evinced  by  a  reduction  of 
premiums  to  intending  pupils  holding  such  di- 
plomas, and  by  attaching  weight  to  the  possession 
of  a  diploma  when  choosing  among  candidates 
for  employment. 

4.  By  granting  distinct  privileges,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  professional  institutes,  to  all  holders 
of  recognised  diplom.as. 

At  the  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  of  the  'Technical 
Education  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the 
general  satisfaction  which  was  felt  with  the  re- 
port of  the  sub-committfe  was  manifest  fr<»m  the 
exceedingly  thin  attendance.  A  discussion  en- 
sued upon  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  M.P.,  that 
science  ought  to  be  taught  to  children  of  eight 
years  and  upwards  in  national  schools.  Professor 
Williamson  pronounced  this  impracticable.  Dr. 
Storrar  admitted  th.at  at  so  early  an  age  only  the 
facts  of  science  could  be  conveyed,  arguing  strongly 
that  the  principles  of  scjience  were  not  so  easily 
grasped ;  Dr.  Yeats,  of  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Schools,  Peckham,  confirmed  from  his  experience 
the  drift  of  Dr.  Storrar's  argument ;  while  Mr. 
Ellis  A.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Antonio  Brady  spoke 
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of  special  instances  showing  how  deeply  rooted  the 
love  of  scientific  instruction  might  become  in 
minds  early  familiarised  with  scientific  phenomena. 
TJltimatelj'  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Brady,  the  report  was  adopted  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  ;  and  the  sub-cora- 
mittee  were  requested  to  continue  their  labours 
until  the  reassembling  of  Parliament. 


DISPUTE  BETWEE^'■  AN  ARCHITECT 
AXD  A  TESTRT. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry,  on 
Tuesday  week,  reports  of  the  Vestry  Hall 
Committee  were  considered.  It  appeared  from 
one  report  that  Mr.  C.  A.  Long,  the  architect  of 
the  new  townhall  in  Old-street  Road,  had  sent  in 
his  bill  of  costs,  amounting  to  £1,329  lis.  (id. 
He  had  received  on  account  £800,  and  requested 
payment  of  the  balance  of  £629  lis.  6d.  The 
committee  recommended  that  certain  items  in 
the  account  should  not  be  allowed,  but  that  the 
sum  of  £358  143.  8d.  be  offered  to  Mr.  Long  in 
full  of  all  his  demands  upon  the  Vestry.  Mr. 
Long  declined  to  submit  to  the  deductions  made 
in  his  bill,  stating  that  it  was  framed  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  R.I.B.A.  He  was  willing 
to  receive  the  sum  offered  on  account  of  his  de- 
mands, and  to  refer  the  disputed  charges  to  the 
arbitrament  of  some  eminent  architect,  to  be 
mutu;dly  agreed  upon,  or  to  deduct  £50  from  his 
bill,  and  accept  £479  lis  6d.  as  a  full  settlement 
of  his  claims.  The  committee  recommended  that 
neither  of  these  propositions  be  agreed  to.  After 
a  long  di-'cussion,  in  which  the  architect  was  re- 
ferred to  in  no  very  complimentary  terms,  one  of 
the  vestrymen  moved  that  £4U0  he  paid  to  Mr. 
Long,  in  full  of  his  claims  upon  the  vestry.  An 
amendment  was  moved  that  £35'<  should  be  the 
Bum  paid,  as  recommended  in  the  report.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  twenty  to  twelve,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  of  one  of  the  vestrymen 
that  they  would  go  into  a  court  of  law  with  a 
very  bad  grace  after  refusing  the  architect's  offer 
to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration. 


REREDOS  SKETCHES. 

THE  principal  of  the  three  reredos  designs 
illustrated  in  this  week's  number  is  intended 
to  be  executed  in  atone,  or  alabaster  and  marble. 
The  intention  of  the  group  in  the  chief  panel  is  a 
symbolic  rendering  of  the  elements  used  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  ;  in  the  centre 
is  a  group  of  conventional  foliage  or  scroll  work, 
from  which  on  the  one  side  spring  out  ears  of 
wheat,  and  on  the  other  the  fruit  and  leaves  of 
the  vine,  which  are  being  gathered  by  the  angels, 
while  over  them  the  Holy  Spirit  is  typitied  'oy  the 
emblem  of  the  dove.  The  other  two  designs  are 
for  reredos  crosses,  which  may  be  executed  in 
sculpture,  inlay,  or  painting,  or  by  a  combination 
of  aU  three.  J.  M.  S. 


MATERIALS  FOR  BLASTING. 

HITHERTO  the  employment  of  nitro-glycerine 
for  blasting  and  similar  purposes  has 
he'Ai  attended  with  considerable  danger.  A  recent 
invention,  tiy  Mr.  Carl  Dittman,  civil  engineer,  of 
Berlin,  has  for  its  object  not  only  to  render  the 
employment  of  nitro-glycerine  safe,  but  to  enable  it 
to  be  transported  and  stored  free  from  its  present 
attendant  li.ability  to  explosion.  Mr.  Dittman 
inixea  the  nitro-glycerine  with  a  porous,  combus- 
tible substance,  such  as  finely-divided  wood 
charcoal,  which  (by  preference)  has  been  pre- 
viously saturated  with  a  solution  of  saltpetre  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  mixtures  of  the  same,  and  also 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sub- 
sequently dried  so  as  to  expel  the  water  employed 
for  effecting  such  solution  ;  or  the  nitroglycerine 
may  be  mixed  with  nitrocellulose— i  c  ,  with 
finely-divided  wood  or  other  solid  liquorous 
matter  which  has  been  treated  with  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  era- 
ployed  for  the  production  of  gun-cotton  ;  or  the 
nitro  glycerine  may  be  mixed  with  sawdust  or 
Jinely  divided  solid  liq\ioroii3  matters,  previously 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash 
or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  mixture  of  the  same,  and 
with  an  alkali  such  as  carbonate  of  .soda,  and  sub- 
sequently dried  so  as  to  expel  the  water  employed 
for  effecting  the  solution  of  the  salts  ;  or,  instead 
of  emplnjiug  the  substances  prepared  as  men- 
tioned   in    combination  ^with  nitro-glycerine  in- 


dividually, mixtures  of  the  same  may  be  employed, 
and  where  such  mixture  of  any  two  or  more  of  the 
before-mentioned  substances  are  employed  with 
uitro-glycerine,  the  proportions  of  the  same  may 
be  varied  according  to  the  desired  requirement  of 
the  blasting  material. 


DUSTBINS. 

DK.  WHITMORE,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
of  Marylebone,  in  his  last  montlily  report, 
says  : — '*  On  some  previous  occasions  I  have  found 
it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  intolerable 
nuisance  which  arises  from  dustbins  in  the 
hot  months  of  summer,  an  evil  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  lies  more  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  than 
the  poor,  and  which  will  probably  continue  to 
exist  until  the  owners  of  some  few  of  our  aris- 
tocratic mansions  are  summoned  before  the 
magistrate  and  tined  for  causing  a  nuisance  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  their  neighbours.  A 
few  days  since  my  attention  was  called  to  an 
abomination  of  this  kind  at  a  large  house  in  my  own 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  occupant  of  the 
adjoining  house,  by  whom  the  complaint  was 
made,  assured  me  that  whenever  he  went  in  or 
out  of  his  own  dwelling,  his  olfactory  nerves 
were  assailed  by  a  most  disgusting  effluvia, 
which  made  him  feel  quite  sick  for  a  long  time 
afterwards.  The  inspector,  on  visiting  the  pre- 
mises, found  the  nuisance  to  proceed  from  the 
dustbin,  which  contained  a  large  quantity  of 
'ooth  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  in  a  decom- 
posing state,  and  which,  to  use  his  own  words, 
'stunk  most  horribly.'  Now  this  is  but  a  slightly 
exaggerated  description  of  the  condition  of  scores 
of  dustbins  in  some  of  our  most  highly  rented 
houses,  and  it  is  really  a  disgrace  to  the  owners 
of  them  that  so  disgusting  a  nuisance,  which  is 
not  only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  servants 
living  in  the  basement,  but  also  very  annoying 
to  the  next  door  neighbours  and  passers  by, 
should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Under  no  circum 
stances  ought  the  servants  to  be  allowed  to  throw 
either  animal  or  vegetable  refuse  into  the  dust- 
bin ;  the  latter,  as  I  have  often  before  said,  can 
easily  be  burned,  unless  the  family  be  unusually 
large.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  place  it,  when 
the  process  of  cooking  for  the  day  is  over,  at  the 
back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  where,  in  an  hour  or 
two,  it  becomes  perfectly  dried,  and  when  it  can 
be  burned  up  in  a  few  seconds  without  produc 
ing  the  slightest  smell.  In  many  families  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  this  is  habitually  done." 


TOWN    CHURCHES. 

AT   the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society  a  paper  was 
read  on  "  Town  Churches,"  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Hayward. 
The  author  called  attention    to    the   advantages 
which  continent  il  churches  possess  over  those  of 
this  country,  by  being  constructed  so   as  to   offer 
a  vast  unbroken  space  to  the  body  of  worshippers, 
enabling   all  to   see  and  take  part  in  the  services, 
differing  from  our  English  churches  in  the  absence 
of  aisles.     One  form  of  this  description  of   build- 
ing was  the  polygonal  or  circular  nave,  such  as 
in    the    Temple    Church    of   London,    and   the 
churches  of  Cambridge  and  Northampton.      Such 
a  building  might  be  roofed  with  a  dome,  like  St. 
Paul's,  or  with  a  lantern  like  Ely.     Even  if  aisles 
were  introduced    they  should  be  used  simply  as 
passages,  as  in  the  new  churches  of  St.  Michael  in 
this  city.      The  cost  of  stich  churches  would  be 
great,  but  he  argued  that  it  was   better  to  build 
one  noble  church  than  two  or  three  inferior  ones. 
He  next  called  attention  to  the  desirability,   both 
in  respect  of  beauty  and  utility,    of  erecting  our 
churches  higher  than  the  surrounding  buildings. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  roofs  which  might  be  used 
with  advantage   in  large  rectangular   churches — 
an  open  timber  roof,  but   this  was    objectionable, 
and  he  preferred  an  iron  roof.  There  was  no  limit 
to  the  capacity  of  that   material,  and    he  saw  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  in  our  churches. 
Another  plan  he  suggested  was  a  species  of  barrel 
roof — for  the  idea  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
father — of  which  ho  showed  a  sketch.     Referring 
to  the  deleterious  effects  of   town  smoke  on  archi- 
tecture, he  noticed  the  suggestion  which  had  been 
put  forth  for  encasing  the    fronts  of   our    houses 
and  public    buildings  with    glazed  tiles.       There 
were  no  doubt  difficulties  in  the  w,ay  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  idea,  but  he  saw  no  reason   why  terra 
cotta,  which  had  been  shown  to  be  impervious   to 
a  London  atmosphere,  should  not  be  more  largely 
used,  both  in   secular  and  ecclesiastioaj  architec- 


ture. At  Barking  there  was  a  new  church  where 
terra  cotta  entirely  took  the  place  of  stone  in  the 
window  tracery,  columns,  arches,  &c.  With  regard 
to  the  seats  in  churches,  he  strongly  advocated 
the  use  of  chairs  in  the  place  of  pews  or  benches. 
Kot  only  was  their  cost  less  (about  one-third),  but 
they  could  be  well  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  conclusion  he  strongly  condemned 
the  modern  practice  of  elaborately  and  richly 
ornamenting  the  outside  of  our  churches,  and 
leaving  the  interior  pinched  and  poveity  stricken, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  a 
noble  interior  involves  an  unsightly  aud  unpic- 
turesque  exteiior.  Let  our  churches,  he  said, 
depend  chiefly  on  symmetry  and  dignity  of  outline 
for  their  external  eBect — and  let  us  lavish  on  the 
interior  all  the  wealth  of  art  and  imagination  with 
which  God  has  endowed  us. 

in  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  followed 
it  was  stated  that  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  in  Lanca- 
shire, terra  cotta  was  vised,  with  great  effect,  very 
largely  in  the  construction  of  the  church ;  the 
seats,  the  organ  case,  &c.,  being  composed  of  that 
material.  It  was  al^o  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  parsonage  house.  It  was  also  mentioned  that 
if  chairs  were  adopted,  the  seating  of  a  church  would 
cost  about  3s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  congregation,  but 
if  pews  the  cost  would  be  lUs.  6d. 


BUCKS    ARCIIITECTUR-\L     AND 
ARCHii:OLOGICiiL  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  and  excursion  of  this 
society  took  place  on  Monday  week,  the 
scenes  of  operation  l-eing  Windsor  Castle  and 
Eton  College.  The  party  assembled  in  the  Castle- 
yard,  Windsor,  at  eleven  o'clock,  where  they  were 
met  by  Mr.  Woodward,  her  Majesty's  librarian, 
who  accompanied  them  within  the  Castle,  and 
gave  a  short  address  on  its  history,  explaining  the 
periods  at  which  the  principal  portions  of  the 
building  were  supposed  to  have  been  erected,  its 
original  construction,  and  the  changes  that  from 
time  to  time  had  taken  place.  The  party  sub- 
sequently (under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Oxford)  inspected  the  exterior  of  the  Castle  on 
the  south  side,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Wolsey's  Chapel,  St.  George's  Chapel,  and 
cloisters,  the  choir,  &c.  The  descriptive  com- 
ments by  Mr.  Parker  on  each  were  interesting. 
The  visit  to  Eton  College  formed  the  second 
portion  of  the  day's  excursion.  After  inspecting 
the  College  buildings  and  chapel,  especially  the 
stained  glass  windows  of  the  latter,  which  were 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  company 
proceeded  to  the  College  Hall,  where  the  general 
business  of  the  society  was  transacted.  Arch- 
deacon Bickersteth  presided.  From  the  annual 
report,  read  by  Mr.  Lowndes,  the  secretary,  it 
appeared  that  the  society  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence for  twenty-one  years.  During  these  years 
much  useful  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
accumulation  of  valuable  information,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  "  Records  of  Buckingham- 
shire;" in  the  establishment  of  a  county 
library  and  museum,  and  the  collection  of  an- 
tiquities, drawings,  manuscripts,  &c.,  illustrative 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  county.  The  roll  of  mem- 
bers in  the  first  year  only  contained  55  names, 
but  at  the  end  of  last  year  it  contained  2-17. 
During  the  past  year  1 4  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  11  have  been  removed  by 
death  and  resignation.  Among  those  removed 
by  death  is  Colonel  Hanmer,  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  and  a  vice-president  of  the  society. 
The  report  was  adopted,  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  re-elected,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Good- 
ford,  I'rovost  of  Eton,  was  elected  vice-president, 
and  fourteen  new  members  were  added  to  the 
society.  The  Provost  of  Eton  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  "The  Antiquities  of  Eton,"  after  whi;h  the 
Kev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Vestments  of  the  Church."  At  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  the  company  were  entertained  by  the 
Provost  of  Eton. 


The  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Southwark,  is  pro- 
moting a  scheme  to  throw  open  the  present 
churchyards  in  the  parish  for  the  recreation 
and  use  of  the  parishioners.  The  scheme  seems 
an  admirable  one ;  these  churchyards  might 
very  easily  be  divested  of  their  gloomiest  associa- 
tions aud  be  made  pleasant  promeniides.  The 
Rector  appears  to  have  something  of  this  eorc 
in  view,  as  ho  talks  of  making  the  churchyard  a 
place  where  "poor  old  people  may  smoke  thei^y 
pipes." 
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THE  PALMER3T0X  MEMORIALS. 

THE  two  memorials  erected  at  Romsey  to  Lord 
l^ahnerston  were  iuaugurated  ou  Tuesday. 
Tlie  stained  window  in  the  Abbey  Church  is  very 
Urge,  the  centre  light  being  3<Jft.  by  5ft.  "in., 
and  the  two  side  lights,  3t)tt.  Oin.  by  -Ift.  '2in. 
each.  The  window  has  been  designed  by  .Messrs. 
Cl.ayton  and  Bell,  to  exemplify  the  idea  of  Go- 
vernment descending  from  heaven  to  earth.  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  three  windows  is  a 
representation  of  the  highest  idea  of  rede — the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  sitting  on  the  throne  of  glory, 
surrounded  by  adoring  saints  and  angels.  LJelow 
are  three  subjects  from  the  New  Testament, 
showing  acts  of  power  and  teaching  ;  namely,  our 
Lord  feeding  the  Five  Thousand  ;  the  Sermon  ou 
the  Mount,  and  the  Tribute  Money.  Below  these, 
again,  are  three  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, illustrative  of  power  and  government ; 
namely,  Joseph  Distributing  Corn  in  Egypt;  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  Jl.aniel  as  Ruler.  In 
the  lower  tier  are  figures  showing,  allegorically, 
three  modes  of  action  in  which  an  earthly  ruler 
may  beneficially  esercise  his  power  :—l.  In  pre- 
serving peace  and  plenty  ;  2.  In  making  war  in 
defence  of  his  country  and  of  a  right  cause ;  3. 
In  breaking  fetteis  and  liberating  captives;  and 
at  the  bottom  are  the  heraldic  bearings  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  following  inscription  : — "  In 
memory  of  Viscount  Palmerston :  obit  1S65." 
Beneath  each  of  the  Scripture  subjects  is  a  de- 
scriptive Latin  text.  In  an  arcading  dividing  the 
subjects  horizontally  are  demi-figures  of  patri- 
archs, prophets,  kings,  apostles,  and  saints.  The 
statue  on  the  market  place,  which  is  by  Mr. 
Noble,  is  of  bronze,  and  it  represents  the  deceased 
statesman  in  his  usual  attitude  whilst  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  statue,  including 
the  bronze  plinth,  is  Sft.  lOin.,  and  the  pedestal 
Oft.  Cin.  in  height.  The  latter  is  formed  of  Aber- 
deen granite,  and  is  about  6ft.  Sin.  square  at  the 
base,  with  a  polished  shaft,  on  the  front  of 
which,  in  letters  of  gold,  is  inscribed  "  Palmer- 
ston," and  at  the  back  "Born,  17SI  ;  died,  IS65." 


POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 

ON  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  Chaffers,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  in 
the  Leeds  Exhibition,  resumed  his  lecture  on 
"  Pottery  and  Porcelain,"  the  first  part  of  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  select  audience  in  the 
Philosophical  Hall,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday  week.  In 
continuation  of  the  thread  of  his  Tuesday's  lec- 
ture, Mr.  Chaffers  gave  a  short  notice  of  the  family 
and  history  of  Wedgwood,  and  of  his  inventions, 
ile  summed  up  this  brauch  of  his  subject  by  say- 
ing that  Wedgwood's  ordinary  production.s  com- 
bined utility  with  neatness  and  some  degree  of 
elegance,  and  in  his  orn  imental  works  he  emu- 
lated the  ancient  potters  of  Greece,  in  doing  which 
he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  partner.  The  next 
subject  to  which  the  lecturer  addressed  himself 
was  Oriental  or  Chinese  porcelain.  The  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain  was  discovered  by  the  Chinese 
1,600  years  before  the  western  nations  of  the  globe 
became  acquainted  with  the  secret  as  to  the  com- 
position of  porcelain.  Kin-ti-Chin  was  the  prin- 
cipal centre  of  this  Oriental  manufacture,  but  the 
rebel  Taepings  had  totally  destroyed  it,  and  given 
a  fatal  blow  to  this  interesting  and  valuable  manu- 
facture there.  The  porcelain  tower  in  another 
locality  had  also  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels.  Mr. 
Chaffers  next  described  the  materials  of  which 
Chinese  vases  are  com|,osed  ;  and  next  in  order  he 
considererl  the  character  of  the  decorations,  and 
said  as  much  as  ten  thousand  francs  had  been  given 
at  a  public  sale  for  an  ancient  Oriental  specimen. 
The  Portuguese  trade  with  Japan,  which  was  in- 
terrupted in  1641  because  of  the  attempts  made 
to  Christianise  the  natives,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Dutch  getting  a  monopoly  of  the  exportation  (.  f 
porcelain  from  Japan,  and  they  had  retained  that 
privilege  for  more  than  two  centuries.  There 
was  but  scanty  information  as  to  the  making  of 
porcelain  in  Japan,  but  in  its  fabrication  the  porce- 
lain of  Japan  was  very  much  like  that  of  China, 
though  the  colours  were  more  brilliant  and  fine, 
and  the  birds  and  floweis  more  natural.  Euro- 
pean porcelain  was  next  brought  under  notice,  and 
thiise  specimens  which  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion were  especially  made  mention  of.  The  first 
attempt  to  imitate  Chinese  porcelain  was  made  in 
15S0,  but  the  ware  was  not  so  hard  as  that  of 
China,  and  not  more  than  thirty  specimens  of 
those  products  now  remained.  In  1706  the  first 
operations   for    tiie   manufacture   of   hard    paste 


took  place  at  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Dres- 
den or  Meissen,  and  it  was  from  1751  to  1756  that 
the  best  productions  emanated  from  it.  The 
Berlin  and  tither  manufactories  having  been 
hastily  referred  to,  the  lecturer  mentioned  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  manufactory  at  St.  Cloud,  in 
France,  in  1695,  which  might  be  considered  the 
parent  of  all  the  porcelain  manufactures  in  France. 
The  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  England  began 
much  earlier  than  was  generally  supposed,  an 
Englishm.au  having,  in  1671,  taken  out  a  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  transparent  earthenw.iro." 
The  Stratford  le-Bow,  the  Chelsea,  and  the  Dei  i  y 
manufactories,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  glazr, 
and  their  other  perfections  were  vividly  described. 
\Vorcester  was  still  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  art  of 
making  poicelain  which  neither  grew  brown  nor 
cracked,  as  other  products  of  that  class  often  did. 
Donaldson's  classical  vases,  and  a  dessert  service 
painted  by  a  lady  at  the  latter  end  of  last  century, 
were  prominently  named,  and  the  most  celebr.ated 
painters  in  porcelain  of  more  modern  times  were 
honourably  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  audience. 
The  lecture  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  usual 
formalities. 


THE    DWELLINGS    OP  THE   IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 

THE  Irish  Poor  Law  Board,  in  a  report  just 
presented  to  Parliament,  describes  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  Ireland,  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress that  population  has  made  within  the 
last  eighteen  years  in  the  matters  of  food, 
clothing,  and  dwellings.  On  the  latter  head  it  is 
said  that  more  than  400,000  of  the  worst  class  of 
cabins  have  been  demolished  since  1S41.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  the  class  next  above  the 
lowest  is  still  the  dwelling  most  in  use.  This 
class,  although  greatly  inferior  in  lighting,  clean- 
liness, and  comfort  to  the  English  cottage,  has 
one  sanitary  condition  which  atones  for  much  of 
its  apparent  discomfort.  The  one  room,  serving 
for  both  day-room  and  dormitory,  occupies  the 
whole  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  build- 
ing, and  is  ventilated  all  day  by  a  draught  from 
the  open  door  to  a  blazing  turf  fire  under  an 
ample  chimney.  Even  at  night,  when  the  door 
is  closed,  there  are  crevices  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  constantly  burning  fire,  effectually  and  con- 
tinuously ventilate  the  apartment.  Compared 
with  the  ceiled  bed-rooms  of  the  poor  denizens  of 
large  towns,  the  thatched  cabin  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant is  comparatively  free  from  the  most  active 
and  prolific  source  of  fever,  the  presence  of 
vitiated  air.  The  rate  of  mortality  by  fever  in 
unions  comprising  large  towns  is  more  than 
twice  that  of  unions  with  a  rural  population.  The 
best  evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  and  their  dwellings  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  coimtry  has  been  comparatively 
free  from  any  epidemic  during  the  past  eighteen 
years. 

— ♦ 

SCHOOLS    OP    ART. 

The  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
students  in  the  West  London  School  of  Art  took 
place  on  Saturday  last  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Geological  Museum,  Jermyu-street,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.A.J.Beresford  Hope,M.P.  Mr.  Hope, 
before  distributing  the  prizes,  directed  attention 
to  the  fact  that  though  the  West  Loudon  was  the 
youngest,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  such  institutions,  for  next  to 
South  Kensington  it  had  the  largest  number  of 
pupils,  giving  mstruction  to  not  less  thau'i'.)2  stu- 
dents. Among  the  students  who  attended  the 
school  during  the  year  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
there  were  67  draughtsmen  and  designers,  45  deco- 
rators, &c  ;  41  wood,  stone,  and  ivory  carvers; 
It  modellers  ;  27  glass  painters  ;  1 1  papier  macho 
workers  ;  18  goldsmiths,  *tc.  ;  23  engravers  and 
diesinkers  ;  16  metal  workers  ;  21  cabinetmakers; 
31  upholsterers;  9  musical  instrument  makers; 
43  carpenters  and  joiners  ;  14  machinists  ;  4 
masons  :  18  salesmen  and  clerks  ;  and  23  teachers. 
11  r.  Ruskiu  also  addressed  the  students,  comi)li- 
menting  them  with  discrimination  on  the  progress 
which  they  had  made  in  the  study  of  art.  He  had 
watched  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  devote  more  time  and 
attention  to  giving  advice  and  assistance  when  re- 
quired of  him.  He  advised  them  lo  study  care- 
fully what  he  called  "  the  three-legged  stool  of  art," 
viz  ,  form,  shade,  and  colour.  If  they  worked 
and  studied  earnestly  they  must  live  on  bread 
and    water    during    their   early  days,  but    they 


would  in  the  end  feed  upon  ambrosia.  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt  briefly  referred  to  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  the  students  of  the  school,  a  circum- 
stance not  less  gratifying  to  the  students  them- 
selves than  to  the  masters,  who  had  devoted  so 
much  time  and  attention  to  its  management 
and  control.  It  was  a  gratifying  featiu'e  that 
the  young  people  who  had  taken  the  prizes  were 
all  more  or  less  connected  with  the  technical 
arts  of  the  country.  It  was  this  conncctioii  of 
art  with  technical  industry  that  was  the  great 
want  of  the  present  day.  A  few  years  ago 
England  was  sadly  behind  some  of  the  coimtries- 
of  I'urope.  Mr.  Peter  Graham  dwelt  on  the  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  greater 
attention  to  the  studies  connected  with  art  and  in- 
dustry. England  had  powerful  competitors  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  the  only  way  to  make- 
that  competition  successful  was  to  unite  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  study  of  art  with  technical 
industry.  He  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hope  for  his  attendance.  This  vote,  carried 
unanimously,  as  also  a  vote  to  Mr.  Macdonald 
Clarke,  the  master,  and  the  other  ollicers  of  the 
school,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Devon- 
shire Archfcological  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
week,  at  Exeter,  the  president,  E.  Smirke,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  The  A'en.  Archdeacon  Free- 
man was  elected  a  member.  The  following  objects 
of  interest  were  exhibited  : — An  emerald  signet 
ring,  bearing  an  Eastern  inscription,  once  belong- 
ing to  the  King  of  Delhi,  but  now  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Palmer,  and  an  antique  cornelian  ring, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Thompson — both  shown  by 
Lieut  -Col.  Harding,  F.G.S  ;  a  Samian  patera, 
found  in  Exeter,  and  a  portion  of  a  smaller  one, 
shown  by  W.  II.  Cr.abbe,  Esq.,  F.S  A.;  and  two 
Palstaves  found  at  Chagford,  by  G.  W.  Ormerod, 
Es(i.  A  paper  on  the  "Ancient  Stone  Bridges  of 
Dartmoor"  was  read  by  Lieut. -Col.  Hardinge, 
and  another,  on  "  Archieology,"  by  W.  R.  Crabbe, 
F.S.A. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

A  SYSTEM  of  sewerage  has  j  ust  been  undertaken  at 
Wolverhampton,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £40,000, 
The  sew-age  is  to  be  utilised,  and  land  has  been 
Ijought  for  the  necessary  works  of  filtration  and 
irrigation. 

The  attention  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  has  been  drawn  to  the  pre- 
sent offensive  state  of  the  pond  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  Broad-walk,  Regent's  Park.  The 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry 
advise  that  it  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  supplied 
with  freshwater. 


^raMiig  Intelligence. 


OHtreOHES    AND    OHAPELS. 

A  new  font  has  just  been  placed  in  Christ 
Church,  Albany-street,  or  rather  the  old  font  of 
white  marble  has  been  cased  with  other  various 
marbles.  The  church  some  time  ago  was 
thoroughly  redecorated,  and  there  was  only  want- 
ing a  font  of  a  superior  nature  to  complete  it. 
This  has  now  been  fixed,  and  shown  for  the  first 
time  last  Sunday  week,  in  time  for  a  festival  held 
there  on  Monday  week,  the  thirty-first  anniver- 
sary of  the  dedication  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Butterfield  was  the  architect  for  the  re- 
storation. The  design  of  the  chancel  is  very 
tastefuL  The  reredos  is  composed  of  various 
marbles  and  alabaster.  Derbyshire  fossil,  white 
marble,  Llanguedoc  red  marble,  Irish  green 
marble,  dove,  and  alabaster,  have  been  used  for 
the  chancel  work.  The  steps  to  the  altar  are 
marble,  risers  of  red  and  dove  marble  to  white 
treads.  The  floors  in  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of 
encaustic  tiles,  self-coloured  mixed  with  Portland 
stone.  Open  wainscot  oak  seats  have  taken  the 
place  of  close  pews. 

The  new  Citholic  Church  at  Burton  Park,  Sussex, 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
opened  some  time  this  mouth.  The  details  are 
of  the  most  elaborate  character.  Mr.  Gilbert  R. 
Blount  is  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  J.  Ellis,  of  Chichester,  the 
builder. 
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The  lately  restored  parish  church  of  Elmes- 
thorpe,  Leice-tershire,  was  reopened  on  the 
14th  inst.  The  building  originally  consisted  of 
nave  and  chancel,  and  was  buUt  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  It.,  and  part  of 
the  army  of  Richard  III .  slept  within  its  walls 
on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
field. 

St.  Philip's  Church,  Kelsall,  was  consecrated  on 
the  9th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  early  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  comprises  nave,  chancel,  sacristy, 
and  organ  chamber.  It  is  rather  small,  only 
affording  sitting  room  for  ISO  adults  and  SO 
children.  Mr.  Thomas  Bower,  jun.,  of  Nantwich, 
was  the  architect. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chaprl  was  laid  at  South  Shields. 
The  chapel  will  be  6Sft.  by  40ft.  in  breadth,  the 
vestry  and  porch  will  be  24ft.  by  10ft.,  and  the 
schoolroom  50ft.  by  '24ft.  Accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  400  sittings  in  the  chapel,  and  300 
children  in  the  schools.  Mr.  T.  A.  Page  is  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Joseph  Robson  contractor.  The 
cost  will  not  much  exceed  £1,000. 

On  Thursday  week  the  Bishop  of  Chester  con- 
secrated the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Bootle, 
Lancashire.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the 
Geometric  Pointed,  of  a  simple  character,  the 
west  front  having  a  central  recessed  porch  and 
a'large  window  over.  On  the  north  of  the  doorway 
there  is  a  liell  turret,  llOfc.  high.  The  frontand 
side  porches  are  built  in  Yorkshire  shoddy  stone 
and  Stourton  stone  dressings,  the  remainder  o  f 
picked  bricks  and  stone  dressings.  There  is  ac- 
commodation for  850  persons  in  the  shape  of  open 
benches  on  the  ground  floor,  two  galleries,  and  a 
small  organ  gallery  at  the  west  end.  Messrs.  Cul- 
shaw  and  Summers,  of  Rumford-court,  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  George  Rome  the  builder. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Burscough, 
near  Liverpool.  The  plan  of  the  building  is 
cruciform.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Early 
Pointed  style.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Bridge,  jun. 

A  new  reading-desk,  lectern,  and  pulpit  have 
been  placed  during  the  past  week  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  Tooting- Graveney,  S.W.  The  reading- 
desk  and  lectern  are  of  wainscot  oak,  with  shafts 
of  polif hed  ebony,  the  capitals  of  the  former  being 
moulded,  and  those  of  the  latter  carved.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  supported  on  eight 
columns  of  Irish  green  and  red  Devonshire  marble 
alternately.  The  centre  shaft,  of  yellow  Mans- 
field stone,  ia  octagonal  in  plan.  Five  sides  of 
the  pulpit  are  incised  with  the  following  figures 
under  canopies  : — 1.  Our  Lord.  2.  St.  Peter.  3. 
St  Paul.  4.  Moses.  5.  Elijah.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  with  a  foliated  cornice.  The  lectern 
is  a  memorial  offering.  The  rector  has  replaced 
those  pews  which  are  his  property  with  open  seats 
of  a  simple  and  effective  design.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  Swinfen  Harris,  and  the  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Bell,  Uedfern,  and  Almond. 

A  letter  from  Jerusalem  states  that  the  grand 
cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre  (which  had 
fallen  in)  is  now  entirely  covered  with  lead  and 
6urm>uuted  with  an  elegant  cross  of  gilt  bronze. 
In  the  interior  the  mural  paintings  are  being 
rapidly  restored,  and  about  the  end  of  October  the 
whole  of  the  repairs  will  be  finished  and  the 
scaffolding  removed  from  the  edidce. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
Church  at  Stoney  Stanton,  Leicestershire,  was 
laid  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  ult. 

On  the  1st  inst.  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Baptist  Chapel  was  laid  on  the  site  of  the  old 
chapel,  Greek-street,  Stockport.  The  estimated 
cost  is  £3,000. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  church  of  St.  David,  Westbourne-road, 
Arundel-square,  was  laid  hy  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. The  cost,  including  site,  will  be  upwards 
of  £4,000,  and.eeats  will  be  provided  for  1,000 
persons. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  corner  stone  of  the  nave 
of  Prior's  Hardwick  Church,  which  is  being  re- 
stored, was  laid.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Slater  and  Carpenter,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Wat- 
son, of  Napton. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Sheet,  Petcrsfleld, 
Hants,  is  about  to  be  completed  by  the  addition 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tower  and  a  spire 
in  accordance  wit,h  the  original  design,  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  bearing  the  expense. 


On  Monday  week  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  con- 
secrated the'  new  church  at  Bledlow  Ridge, 
Bucks,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  in 
August  last.  The  building  is  small  and  neat, 
and  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  south 
porch,  and  bell  turret  at  the  western  end.  It  is 
simple  m  detail,  and  is  built  of  flint,  with  stone 
windows  and  coping. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Bishop  of  Hexham  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  (Roman)  Catholic 
Church  at  the  Brooms,  Leadgate,  near  New- 
castle. The  style  of  architecture  adopted  in  the 
new  structure  will  be  Gothic.  Mr.  E.  Welby 
Pugin,  of  London  and  Ramsgate,  is  the  architect ; 
and  Mr.  Jasper  Thornton,  of  Durham,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  masonry,  plastering,  and  slating. 

On  Tuesday  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Bill  (Juay,  New- 
castle. The  style  of  the  building  is  Gothic.  It 
will  seat  450  persons,  at  a  cost  of  6950.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Titles,  of  Heworth-laue,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Minto,  of  Hebburn,  the  contractor. 

BUILDINGS. 

Morecambe  is  about  to  be  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  pier.  It  will  be  950ft.  long, 
and  generally  20ft.  wide.  The  pier  is  the 
property  of  a  company,  and  will  cost  about 
£1U,000. 

From  Australia  we  hear  that  a  new  Mechanics' 
Institute  has  been  completed  at  Geelong,  at  a  cost 
of  £5,000.  The  style  of  the  building  is  a  combi- 
nation of  Italian  and  Greek.  It  covers  an  area  of 
130ft.  by  54ft.,  and  comprises  hall,  lecture  room, 
reading  room,  library,  class  rooms,  offices,  and 
private  apartments. 

A  new  cemetery  has  been  completed  at  Clay- 
hills,  near  Tunstall,  and  the  Anglican  portion  was 
consecrated  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
The  cemetery  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Daiu,  archi- 
tect, of  Burslem,  at  a  cost  of  about  £4,000,  and 
covers  over  seven  acres.  Chapels  will  shortly  be 
erected. 

Jlr.  Charles  Brook,  of  Enderby  Hall,  has 
oflered  to  build  and  endow  a  convalescent  hospi- 
tal in  connection  with  the  Huddersfield  Infirmary, 
at  a  cost  of  £30,000, 

On  the  24th  ult.  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
M.-isonic  hall  was  laid  at  Belfast.  Mr.  John 
Lanyon  is  the  architect. 

New  pulilio  baths,  built  by  the  Corporation, 
were  opened  at  Blackburn  on  Saturday  week. 

A  new  post  office  is  to  be  built  in  the  High- 
street  of  Weston-super-Mare,  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  last  week.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  by  Mr.  Harford,  contractor,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Jlr.  Hans  Price,  architect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.— Cases  for  binding  the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 

To  Our  Rraders. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  ua  with  brief  notes  of  worlta  con- 
templated or  In  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordiniry  busi- 
ness of  the  P.iper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  cui'rent  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tluu^day. 
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(lo.  -  11.  S.— I.  H.— I.  R.  B.— P.  and  B.— I.G.  P.— E.  W. - 
K.  audW.-I.  W.-II.  B.-I.  B.— U.  L.  ■  L.  A.— I.  S.- 
A.  G.  II. -A.  C.— I.   K. 

I.  T.  -  When  stones  are  worked  in  regular  betis  and 
joints  and  aro  dressed  for  facing  work  they  are  called  ashlar. 

"  Peter's  "  communication  throws  no  additional  light  on 
"  bolted  girders." 

I.  T.  — Under  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  13  and  ID 
Vict.,  c.  121,  sec.  26,  the  sanitary  inspector  appointed 
under  that  act  is  empowered  to  seize  xuiwholesorae  meat 
&c.,  exposed  for  sale,  und  .a  justice  of  the  peace  may 
order  it  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  owner  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £10  for  e.ach  carcase,  ttc. 


Contspoiikiice. 


EXHIBITION    OF    STUDENTS'    WORKS. 

KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BurLDi.vo  News. 

Sin, — The  works  forwardod  liy  tlio  studonU  of 
the  Kanaingtou  School  of  Art  and  its  branches 


for  national  competition  are  now  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  galleries  of  the  above  building,  and 
are  vrell  worthy  of  a  visit,  although  there  is  little 
or  no  improvement  whatever  on  the  last  year's 
exhibition,  which  reflects  very  little  credit  on 
the  masters,  though  the  cause  of  the  apparent 
failing  to  a  great  extent  lies  in  the  misfake  that 
no  student  shall  competo  again  in  the  stage  in 
which  he  has  once  been  successful,  thereby 
giving  no  encouragement  to  the  student  who 
would  wish  to  attain  perfection,  for  no  juvenile 
cares  about  working  for  twelve  months  at  a 
drawing  or  design  if  there  is  no  chance  of  a  re- 
ward, and  if  to  receive  a  prize  is  his  ambition,  his 
mind  must  be  directed  to  another  stage  entirely 
out  of  his  sphere,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  study 
he  naturally  fails.  Can  a  person  who  has  for  a  few 
years  been  studying  from  the  antique  models 
and  oil  paintings  be  expected  to  compete  in 
architecture  with  advanced  pupils  from  arohi. 
teots' offices  ?  No;  therefore  the  principle  upon 
which  the  nationrd  art  schools  are  working  is 
wrong,  and  excuse  must  be  made  for  many  of 
the  uuawarded  designs  now  exhibited.  How- 
ever, to  return  to  the  works,  I  select  the  arohi- 
{ectural  staije  first.  The  principal  drawing  is  that 
by  W.  E.  F.  Clarke,  age  twenty.lour — i  design 
for  a  church,  or,  to  use  his  own  expression,  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  dome  to  Gothic  architecture. 
The  plan,  of  course,  is  cruciform  with  a  dome  at 
the  intersection  of  the  transept,  with  navo. 
Throughout  the  whole  design  truth  is  preferred 
to  economy,  which  is  a  very  sensible  prefer- 
ment in  the  present  instance,  and  iu  one 
point  especially  does  Mr.  Clarke  de- 
servo  great  praise,  that  is,  his  pro- 
testing against  the  old  sham  principle  of  an 
inner  roof  of  stone  and  an  outer  of  wood  and 
slate.  In  this  case  the  groining  and  the  roof 
aro  one,  but  here  look  very  ugly;  another  ten 
feet  to  the  clerestory  and  au  addition  of 
gablets  into  the  roof  would  be  au  improvement, 
and  also  the  removal  of  the  bell  tower.  How- 
ever, I  hope  the  idea  of  a  dome  to  Gotnio 
churches  will  bo  followed  not  only  by  students 
but  by  architects  in  practice,  who  seldom,  if 
ever,  attempt  to  apply  a  dome  tu  that  style  of 
architecture,  but  with  one  exception,  viz.,  the 
National  Gallery  and  Law  Courts  competition, 
which  undoubtedly  were  Mr.  Olarko's  models, 
judging  from  tho  similarity  between  them  ;  how- 
ever, i\tr.  Clarke  was  awarded  the  gold  medal, 
aud  considering  the  age,  I  suould  expect  some- 
thing better.  The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  T.  Patchett,  for  a  design  for  a  townhall, 
represented  by  the  most  carefully -prepared 
diawing.s,  with  the  exception  of  perspective, 
which  is  very  tame  indeed,  and  spoilt  by  a 
badly-proportioned,  ill-designed  dome.  Mr. 
Patchett,  nevertheless,  is  Well  worthy  of  his 
reward,  aud  his  drawing  of  close  inspection. 
The  bronze  medal  it  has  been  thought  fit  to 
anard  to  Mr.  Edwards  (age  twenty-two),  ibr  a 
measured  drawing  o!  two  or  three  bays  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  careiuUy  drawn — nothing 
more.  A  deai^'u  for  a  villa  iu  brick,  with  a 
quantity  of  timlier,  by  Mr.  H.  Price  (age  seven- 
teen), IS  really  very  good,  aud  tastefully  got  up, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  a  brouzj  medal, 
but,  tomy  great  astoiiishuieat,  receives  nothing. 
It  must  either  have  been  overlooked  or  sent  in 
too  late,  ior  surely  Mr.  Redgrave  could  not  let 
such  drawings  go  unrewarded,  iilr.  Chapham 
received  the  national  prize  books  for  design  for  a 
villa  of  very  insigmhcauc  design,  though  the 
draughtsmanship  is  very  good.  Prize  books  have 
also  been  awarded  to  Mr.  VVoodsend  for  a  design 
ibr  a  villa  ;  auuU  a  design  !  and  also  to  Mr.  Will- 
mott  (age  seveuteen)  for  a  measured  sketcli  of  an 
altar,  pulpit,  Litany  desk,  &c,,  designed  by  G. 
Street;  aud  prize  books  also  to  Mr. Jones  (no age 
mentioned)  tor  a  design  for  the  uppei-  |)art  of  a 
tower.  Judging  from  the  subject  and  detail, 
he  must  bo  quite  a  junior.  Mr.  A.  Foster  ex- 
hibits a  measured  sketch,  also  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. I  believe  that  gentleman  got  the  national 
bronze  medal  last  year  for  a  measured  sketch 
of  the  Chapter-house  of  the  same  building,  much 
better  executed  than  the  presnt  drawing.  I  ad- 
vise him  to  measure  somo  other  cathedral  or 
edifice,  or  we  shall  get  sick  of  it.  Poor  Mr. 
Duuster  (age  twenty-hve),  who  sends  a  sketch 
design  for  a  museum  and  art  school,  though  an 
architect's  assistant,  seems  quite  iu  the  roar. 

A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Cox 
(age  twenty-one)  for  a  set  cl  church  furniture,  but 
as  it  consists  of  an  altar,  reredos,  pul^iit,  &c.,  it  ia 
as  much  architecture  as  furniture.  It  has  many 
nice  bits,  but  which  recommended  the  gold  medal 
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I  cannot  for  my  life  conceire.  However,  believ- 
ing I  have  described  all  that  is  exhibited  in  the 
ai'chitectaral  section — I  am,  <to., 

H.A.  G. 


THE  ART  OF  BUILDING  IN  CONCRETE. 

SiK, — Will  you  permit  me  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks upon  your  impartial  article  on  my  patent 
concrete  building  apparatus,  which  in  oue  or  two 
points  i3  the  same  as  several  of  my  correspon- 
dents, who  have,  with  the  purest  motiv^-s,  8U<;- 
gested  many  improvements  in  theory,  but  wheu 
met  with  the  practical  experience  have  aokuow- 
led<»ed  themselves  in  error. 

From  my  previous  correspondence  with  you 
I  am  satisfied  you  will  be  just  in  at  once  acknow- 
ledging the  impracticability  of  your  suggestion 
which  you  apply  in  the  following  words: — "  We 
cannot,  however,  but  consider  that  a  large  portion 
of  ihe  timber  in  it  might  be  advantas^cously  re- 
placed by  iron."  This  suggestion  I  have  carried 
out,  which  has  proved  a  total  failure,  and  1  wi  II 
give  you  the  result.  Firstly,  a  timber  rail  15fc. 
long/SJiu.  by  2in.  red  deal,  weighs  l^lbs.  per 
foot,  and  an  angle  iron  rail  1 4'"-  ^y  lin.  weighs 
2Ub.  per  loot,  so  that  a  wood  panel  of  two  rails 
loft.,  SJin.  by  2in.,  and  the  middle  rail  2iu.  by 
l.Un.  would  weigh  oojlb.,  but  if  in  angle  iron  it 
would  weigh  10311b.  From  this  you  will  see 
the  advantage  of  the  wood  panels  over  the  iron 
where  portability  is  so  essential.  And,  secondly, 
you  must  be  wtll  aware  that  in  attaching  the 
zinc  lining  to  an  iron  frame  it  rnnst  be  soldered, 
and  in  the  buckling  of  the  zinc  plates  no  solder- 
ing would  keep  it  in  its  position  to  a  bar  of 
liiu.  by  iiu.  angle  iron  ;  and  again,  on  the  151t. 
panel  being  taken  from  the  concrete  work  and 
laid  on  the  scaffold  until  the  corner  pieces  and 
separating  pieces  are  being  removed,  the 
labourer  is  likely  to  lay  one  end  of  the  panel  on 
a  block  or  other  material  and  then  step  upon  it, 
which  in  iron  loft,  long  would  bend,  and  hence 
involve  time  and  labour  to  strengthen  it  again, 
when  if  the  panel  is  wood  it  would  spring  to  its 
proper  position. — I  am,  &e,,  J.  Tall, 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — A  meeting  convened  by  the  Pimlico 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
was  held  in  the  schoolroom  of  St.  Gabriel  and 
St.  Saviour,  Pimlico,  on  Friday  evening,  July 
17,  the  Rev.  B.  Belcher,  II.A ,  presiding,  at 
which  Earl  Granville  and  other  gentlemen  were 
present,  to  inaugurate  the  establishment  of  a 
EOhool  lor  technical  education  amongst  carpenters 
and  joiners  by  the  above  society.  Earl  Granville 
highly  approved  of  the  object,  and  hoped  it  would 
receive  the  encouragement  it  deserved.  Mr.  R. 
TroUope,  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Trollope  and  Sou, 
spoke  of  the  value  of  a  scientific  education  to 
working  men  as  tending  to  increase  their  skill 
and  consequently  their  wages.  Captain  Older- 
Ebaw  and  other  gentlemen  followed,  and  it  now 
only  requires  aliitle  support  in  the  shape  of 
books,  drawings,  &c.,  to  give  the  school  a  fair 
prospect  of  success. — I  am,  &o., 

Geo.  Gi-n'X. 

13,  Lincoln-street,  Chelsea,  July  21. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

SiE, — If,  as  is  supposed,  the  new  National 
Gallery  was  given  to  Mr.  Barry  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  the  Law  Courts,  the  arrange- 
ment, however  satisfactory  from  a  red  tape  point 
of  view,  was  scarcely  a  correct  way  of  de- 
termining an  art  question.  The  choice  of  the 
design  published  in  last  week's  Building  News 
X  consider  most  deplorable.  Though  not  a  great 
admirer  of  any  of  the  designs  submitted  in  the 
National  Gallery  competition,  jet  for  conveni- 
ence, economy,  and  art  merit  Mr.  Murray's 
design  for  the  conversion  of  the  existing  build- 
ing appeared  to  me  vasily  superior.  Mr.  Barry's 
new  design  appears  like  a,  rccliiwffage  of  old  city 
Btructures — St.  Paul's,  Bank  of  England,  and 
Mansion  House,  and  not  the  slightest  hint  is 
given  of  its  intended  purpose  as  a  picture  gal- 
lerv.  From  the  necessity  of  top  lights  one  would 
expect  a  picture  gallery  to  have  its  uses  plaiuly 
marked  on  its  exterior,  but  in  tuis  design  the 
attempt  appears  to  be  to  nullify  any  such  idea  ; 
the  five  domes, with  their  wide-spreading  podium, 
appear  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  rool,  and 
the  enormous  area  beneath  them  must  be  lost  to 
all  purposes  of  picture  exhibition.  The  wonder  is 
where  the  pictures  are  to  gu.  As  a  common 
stnse  question  1  should  like  to  know  what  domes 


have  to  do  with  a  picture  gallery.  A  moderate- 
sized  one  over  the  entrance  hall  or  staircase 
would  bo  reasonable  enough,  but  what  excuse 
oon  bo  made  for  five  ?  Tlioy  arc  worse  than 
useless,  for,  costing  a  vast  sum  of  money,  they 
are  utterly  at  variance  with  thu  intended  uses 
of  the  building.  Better  far  the  present  much- 
abused  but  unpretending  work  of  poor  Wilkins 
than  Mr.  Barry's  costly,  piled  up  agony  of  pre- 
tentious inconsistency — i  deaiijn  only  iaiposiiig 
by  those  gross,  exaggerated  features  for  the 
which  there  is  no  reason  or  shadow  of  excuse.— 
I  am,  Sir,  &0.,  M. 


BUILDING   SOCIETIES  AND  STAMP 
DUTIES. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  call  attention  to  tho  bill 
now  before  Parliament  to  amend  tho  law  relatiiig 
to  Inland  Revenue,  sec.  10,  wherein  it  is 
proposed  to  take  away  the  exemption  from 
stamp  duties  hitherto  enjoyed  by  building  socie- 
ties on  all  mortgages  under  £200. 

As  solicitor  to  upwards  <if  twenty  building 
societies  of  different  principles,  the  members  of 
which  comprise  all  clisses,  but  the  niiijority  of 
them  being  poor,  and  to  whom  every  shilling  is 
of  consequence,  I  think  every  pers.>n  ought  to 
use  his  influence  in  opposing  or  causing  the  biil 
to  be  opposed  in  its  present  form. 

The  present  Government  ought  not  to  wish  to 
pass  a  bill  affecting  the  interests  of  so  many 
poor  people  without  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard. 

If  the  present  bill  is  passed  it  would,  in  my 
opinion,  materially  retard  tho  beneficial  results 
of  building  societies,  which  are  one  of  the  great 
improving  features  of  the   present  age. — I  am, 

&0.,  T.    F.    I'EACOCIi. 

Ill,  Gower-street,  Bedford-square,  July  21. 

SLOUGH  CHURCH. 

Sir,— I  hope  the  letter  of  "  One  of  the  Competitora  "  ia 
this  matter  will  bnugtlie  referee's  report  before  the  public, 
so  that  we,  as  competitors,  may  be  satisfied  that  justice  lias 
been  doue  to  all  parties.  Our  designs  ought  to  have  been 
returned  long  ago  if  not  accepted. — I  Jim,  &.C., 

July  22.  A.OTHER  CoMPEriTOB. 


KITCHEN    SINKS. 


Sir.— I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  (to  prevent  unpleasant 
smells  arising  during  the  night  from  interior  sinks)  to 
cover  up  the  traps  with  flannel  kept  down  by  a  weight  and 
filling  the  trough  with  water.  You  noticing  this  in  vour 
next  issue  may  add  some  little  comfort  to  your  subscribers 
this  hotweatber.— I  am,  &c.,  J.  G.  Bkow.\. 


IiitmommunicatifliL 


QUESTIONS, 

[929.]— MATHEMATICAL  QUERIES.— Will  any  of  your 
correspondeuts  kintUy  inform  me  of  the  shortest,  a.iid  at 
the  same  time  exact,  known  method  of  Hading  the  b  (uare 
of  any  whole  number  contained  between  ten  and  one 
hundred.  Also,  a  method  by  which  accurately,  and  with 
the  fewest  figures,  it  is  possible  to  find  the  length  of  the  side 
of  an  octagon  from  the  diimeter  or  radius  of  the  insciibing 
circle. — A.  P.  B. 


[9;jO.]— QUANTITIES.— I  am  an  architect's  assistant, 
and  am  often  much  pressed  by  builders  to  take  up  the 
quantities  of  diflerent  building  jobs  for  them.  Will  ;my  of 
the  readers  of  the  Building  News,  who  are  conversant  with 
tlie  law  on  these  points,  kindly  tell  me  to  what  extent  I 
may  render  myself  liable  (not  baing  a  professional  sur- 
veyor) in  the  event  of  any  mistake  existing  in  tho  bill  of 
quantities?— S.  M. 

[931.]— RECTILINEAL  METAL  BEAMS.— Would  you 
allow  me  to  request  to  be  informed  of  some  simple  formula 
for  calculating  tlie  strength  of  rectilineal  cast  metal  beams 
wheu  the  proportions  of  top  and  bottom  flanges  are  as  1  to 
6,  and  the  weight  equally  distributed  over  the  beam.  Also, 
what  proportion  should  the  maximum  load  bear  to  the 
breaking  weight.  In  the  event  of  .a  beam  of  the  above 
description  being  calculated  to  bear  a  given  load  as  above, 
what  would  be  the  section  of  a  built  wrought  iron  beam  to 
bear  a  similar  lead,  and  a  simple  formula  for  calculating 
it,  and  what  proportion  wiuUd  tho  load  bear  to  the  break- 
ing weight. — AN IsTEEEsrED  One. 

[93-2.]— MASTIC  CEMENT.— Would  you  allow  me, 
through  "  Intercom mimi cation,"  to  request  information  as 
to  the  nature  and  properties  of  ra;istic  cement?  First, 
what  is  it  composed  of?  I  believe  it  is  generally  used  witii 
boiled  linseed  oil,  but  sometimes  with  water.  Second,  if  it 
set-s  with  either,  why  is  oil  used?  If  the  oil  is  better,  what 
wthe  chemical  action?  Third,  what  is  the  meaning  or 
urigin  of  the  term  *' mastic  "?  We  hear  of  gum  mastic, 
mastic  varnish,  tec,  but  why  ia  the  cement  called  so. — As 
Intekested  One. 


[931.]— TECHNICAL  EDUCATIOX  COMMITTEE^.— 
Can  any  of  your  ro;ulers  tell  mo  what  has  become  of  tha 
Technical  Liwratxire  Commilteo  and  the  Workmoii's  Tech- 
nical Education  Committee,  connected  with  the  Working 
Men's  Cluba  ?  Reports  of  ncvural  meetings  of  the  former 
appeared  in  the  Uuildinc.  News  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber last  year  ;  and  tlio  latter  waa  ropiesented  to  have  beeu 
appointed  to  give  expression  to  the  working  men'H  ideas, 
with  tha  vi«vv  of  assisting  tht'  deliberations  of  tho  Govern- 
ment ;  but  i  have  heard  nothing  of  ita  mission  since  it  was 
appointed.  There  was  anothor  committee  also  formed,  I 
think,  by  tlie  sauio  society,  on  the  »ul>ji:ct  of  I'layvrounds 
for  tho  Cliililron  of  the  London  Poor  ;  and  still  another,  on 
the  AduUoratii>n  of  Food.  These  committees  would 
strengthen  tho  claims  of  the  Club  and  Institute  Union  to 
public  support,  and  prevent  much  iui.s;ippreUun.'>ion  in  the 
future,  if  the  public  could  hwir  aught  of  their  imiuii'ies  and 
operations.— J. 

[Oa.'i.l-nEMOVING  OLD  STAIN  AND  VAUNISH 
FROM  FRAMEWORK —I  should  feel  obUgod  if  any  of 
y.mr  oornrspondents  Would  give  me  the  best  recipe  for  re- 
moving old  ataiu  and  varnish  from  framework,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  wood.— A  Sobscuiijer. 


[93G.]-TnE  WEATHER  AND  COAL.— Does  coal  suffer 
deterioration  from  exposure  to  the  weather?  If  so,  iu  what 
way  and  to  what  extent?— PiiONo. 
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REPLIES. 

[002.]— STRENGTH  OF  CYLINDERS.— Your  corra- 
spondcnt  "  P.  S."  means  probably  "  by  hollow  iron  cylin- 
ders of  a  circular  form  "  hollow  globes  or  spheres,  and  tha 
question  resolves  itself  into  oue  of  determining  the  resist- 
ance of  it  to  an  internal  pressure.  If  P  be  tho  pressure  for 
unit  of  surface,  U  the  radius  of  the  uphere,  S  the  coelficieut 
of  resistance,  and  T  tho  thickness  of  the  metal,  the  total 
pressure  P'  eijuaU  V  X  i"  X  R'-  I"  ordei  to  ensure  equi- 
librium, tho  total  pressure  mustejual  the  resistance,  which 
i*  erpial  to  TT  X  T  X  S  {^  R  +  T),  and  conse:iuentIv  wo  have 
P  X  -  X  R-  =  n-  X  R  X  S  (2  It  -(-  T).    Solving  for  T,  wa 

obtain  T=    /(-s-^2?!^,  +   t)  "  S"    Po'P^aoU'^al 

purposes,  as  a  safe  working  load  for  wrought  iron,  S  may  be 
taken  equal  to  4,000,  and  for  cast  iron  a  =  3,000.  —  Engi- 

NEEU. 

[009.]— THE  CEN'TRE  OF  GRAVITY.— A  geometrical 
method  for  finding  the  point  K  sutficieatly  accurate  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  be  thus  worked  out: — Let  A  B  G 
represent  the  semi 
arch  of  which  it  is 
rei.)Uired  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  K. 
In  the  first  place,  by 
equalization  (a  com- 
mon problem  in 
plane  geometry), 
make  the  area  of  the 
serai  arch  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  tri- 
angle D  B  E  by 
drawing  the  eqiia- 
lizinglineDE.  Then 
bisect  the  line  B  E 
A  in  F,  and  draw  D  F. 

'^  We     know,     mathe- 

matically, that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  D  B  E  will  lie  somewhere 
in  the  line  D  F.  Again,  bisect  the  line  D  E  in  G,  and  draw 
B  C.  Since  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  will  also 
lie  somewhere  within  this  line,  it  will  manifestly  be  found 
at  K  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  B  F  and  B  G. — 
Q.  E.  F.  

[913.]_IRON  SEMICIRCULAR  ROOF.-In  answer  to 
an  '■  Engineer's  Pupil,"  his  section  of  rib 
should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  plate  girder, 
as  per  sketch.  To  find,  first,  the  strains, 
and  than  the  quantity  of  metal  required 
in  the  flange,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  roof 
itself,  which  is  easily  done.  The  actual 
weight  of  the  girder  itself  may  be  omitted 
in  this  calculation,  as  it  will  be  very 
trifiing,  and  will  not  affect  the  result  to 

any  extent.      Let  W  equal  the  total  load  upon  the  arch ; 

L  the  span,  and  R  the  rise  ;  then  the  strain  S  in  tons  at  the 

centre  is  S  =  «  x  R  '  ^^^  *'^®  value  of  S  divided  by  5  will 
give  the  number  of  sijuaro  inches  of  metal  reijuired  in, 
the  flanges  at  the  centre,  or  tha  number  of  square  inches 
in  the  two  upper  angle  irons  and  two  lower,  respec- 
tively, in  the  cnt.  The  strain  at  any  other  point, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  square  inches  of  metal, 
may  be  found  fi-om  the  formula  I  gave  in  my  last 
auswer.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  find  the  strain  at  one 
other  poiut  near  the  springing,  and  if  tho  sectional 
area  bo  increased  the  depth  of  the  girder  may  be  constant 
throughout;  or.  instead  of  altering  the  size  of  the  angle 
irons,  the  depth  may  be  slightly  increased  towaids  the 
springing.  For  thu  girder  iu  question,  a  depth  of  ISin.  at 
the  crown  and  24in.  at  the  spriuging  would  be  sufficient; 
but  this  depends  iu  some  measure  upon  what  tho  cover- 
ing is  made  of,  as  it  might  be  very  heavy  or  very  light.  I 
recommend  a  plate  girder,  as  it  is  stiffer,  although  not 
necessarily  stronger,  than  a  lattice  one.— Calculatoh. 


[933.]— WASHING  PLASTER  OF  PARIS  CASTINGS. 

—Would  any  of  yo'ir  readei-s  kindly  inform  me.  through 

vour   •  Intercommunication,"  what  is  beat  to  waah  a  cast 

ing  of  the  Last  Supper,  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  so  as  not 

/  to  fill  up  the  niches?    1  want  it  white.— X.  Y.  Z. 


[91S.]— FLUSHING  HOUSE  DRAINS. —In  this  very 
dry  weather  tho  waste  water  from  the  sinks  is  not  sufficient 
to  completely  cleanse  the  drains  from  all  solid  matter,  and 
henca  the  uuple;isant  smell  complained  of  by  "Tim."  Mr. 
Allen,  an  authority  upon  these  points,  gives  a  very  simple 
remedy  for  the  evil.  He  eays  that  the  cleansing  of  the 
house  drains  may  be  effected  at  a  very  trilling  expense  by 
shortening  about  a  couple  of  inches  the  waste  pipe  of  the 
uisteru,  for  as  the  water  comes  iu  from  the  main  faster  than 
it  runs  olF  by  the  waate  pipe,  the  cistern  would  continue  to 
fill  till  the  rate  of  its  coming  iu  becomes  exactly  equal  to 
the  quantity  running  ofl",  and  this  flowing  and  continual 
cleansing  would  last  until  the  water  was  cut  otfat  the  main. 
Accordingly  as  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  required  ia 
much  or  little,  ao  must  the  length  of  tho  waste  pipe  bo 
adjusted.— S.  S. 
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£921.]  — "WORKMEX'S  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TION FOR  186^.— The  sctieme  of  this  exhibitiou  is  not 
abaiidooed.  Some  mooths  since  a  salaried  a?sistauf 
secretary,  altogether  new  to  -such  work,  was  appointed 
and  iu  the  coarse  of  a  few  weeks  a  number  of  vice  pre-^i 
dents  and  a  guaraotee  fund  of  about  £l,50D  were  obt;iiuod 
Two  mouths  ago  apjilicatiou  for  the  use  of  buildings  at 
South  Ketisington  was  made  to  tlie  Scieuce  and  Art  Depart 
ment,  iud  the  interval  has  been  filled  up  in  waiting  for 
the  answer  from  the  Government.— A  MEilBER  OP  the 

CODKCIL.  

[92t.]— ARCS  OF  DIFFERENT  RADII.— For  the  infor- 
mation of  *•  Howell"  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  method.  To 
describe  a  aou'iiieut,  A  B  C,  of  a  circle,  hy  means  of  an 
angle,  let  A  C,  6g.  1,  be  the  length  or  chord,  and  B  D  the 

fr  I  G  .  1  . 


■  FT  I  Q  . 


■i^^C 


STAINED    GLAS3. 

A  NEW  stained  glass  window  by  Messrs.  Hardraan  and  Son 
has  been  inserujd  in  the  parish  chuich  of  Goaborion.  The 
window  consists  of  three  lights.  tJesides  the  tracery  run 
iiing  through  the  three  lower  compartments,  there  is  a 
representation  of  the  Lord's  .Supper  ;  above  this  the  Cruci 
fi.\iou,  the  cross  being  a  vine,  with  full-sized  flgui'cs  on 
LMch  .lide  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  and  St.  John.  In 
the  tr.icery  are  figures  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  church. 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  and  above  all  a  striking  figure  of 
Christ  in  glory. 

A  stiined  glass  window  has  been  placed  in  St.  Benedict's 
Church,  Cambridge,  by  Kit.  W.  H  Constable,  of  Warwick. 
The  window  fi^lled  is  the  west,  and  consists  o,  uue  lights, 
the  centre  one  being  the  :Vscolisi 'H,  uid  rr  a  r  ch  canopy, 
and  at  the  base  an  angel  bjaring  the  ioscription  "  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you." 

A  sixth  memorial  window  has  been  presented  to  the 
parish  church  of  WUIesden.  It  consists  of  three  lights, 
each  containing  a  scene  from  the  lifi  of  Joseph,  and  sur- 
mounted by  emblems  of  his  dreams  and  of  Pharaoh's  vision. 
It  is  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Frith-street, 
Soho. 

A  memorial  stained  glass  window  has  just  been  placed 
in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Durham.  The  window  is  of 
three  lights,  and  its  pictures  represent  the  leading  scenes 
connected  with  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The 
glass  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bull,  of  London. 
The  stonework  of  the  window  was  executed  by  Mr  Joseph 
Taylor,  builder,  Durham,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  0.  H. 
Fowler,  architect,  of  the  same  place. 


versed  sine ;  join  B  A  and  B  C  ;  produce  B  A  to  E,  and 
B  C  to  F,  making  B  E  and  B  F  of  any  length,  not  less  than 
the  chord  A  C  Prepare  two  straight  edges,  B  E.  B  F.  auil 
fasten  them  together  at  the  angle  B  so  that  th<'ir  outer 
edges  may  form  the  angle  ABC,  and  to  keep  them  to  the 
extent  fix  another  slip,  C  H,  to  each  straight  edge  at  C  and 
H.  Bring  the  anguhir  point  B  to  A  ;  then  move  the  angle 
thus  formed  by  the  straight  edges,  so  that  the  edge  B  E  may 
always  move  upon  the  point  A,  and  the  edge  B  F  upon  the 
point  C.  A  pencil  being  held  to  the  angular  point  B,  the 
segment  of  a  circle  will  be  described.  Fig,  2,  if  you  think 
proper  to  insert  it,  will  explain  itself.— Pick. 


[926.] -REMOVING  OIL  PAINT  FROM  STONE.— T 
have  practised  with  satisfaction  a  methud  lately  made 
known  by  Mr  Jamea  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  which  I  think  will 
satisfy  "  E.  S.  B  "  Dissolve  in  as  little  water  as  possible 
Bome  coarse  American  pearLish,  and  apply  with  a  tow  mop. 
In  twelve  hours  the  surface  wiU  have  partially  dissolved  into 
a  thin  paste,  which  may  readily  be  removed  with  a  whice- 
■washur's  brush  and  suiue  water.  Should  any  of  the  p.iint 
still  remain  re-apply  the  mixture.  To  prevent  any  injury 
to  the  stone  from  the  alkali,  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  last  rinsing  water.  This  method  will  not  injure  any 
Btone,  and  the  only  ditficulty  in  its  application  is  where 
Roman  cement  wash,  harder  than  stone,  sticks  so  fast  that 
the  mixture  ia  not  able  to  reach  the  object  of  its  attuck. 
-K. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  City  of  Rochester  and 
General  Land  and  Building  Society  was  held  at  Rochester 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  Thames  Embankment  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  site 
for  statue-i  and  drinking  fountains.  Noble's  statue  of  Sir 
James  Outran!  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  located  on  the  embank- 
meut  near  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  statue  of  Sir 
James  Brooke  will,  when  sculptured,  be  placed  near  it ; 
and  numerous  statues  now  standing  in  inappropriate  or 
obscure  pUces  will,  it  is  expected,  find  final  resting-places 
on  the  Thames  Embankment,  thus  becoming  conspicuous 
national  ornaments  to  the  grand  river  esplanade.  Let  us 
hope  all  not  yet  executed  may  approach  a  little  nearer  to 
artistic  excellence,  and  not,  like  the  majority  of  existing 
London  statues,  disfigure  the  site  they  are  meant  to  adorn. 
A  statue  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Southampton  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Palmei-ston.  The  site,  which  is  in  the  Old 
Fairfield,  fronting  Marland  place,  has  been  marked  out. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Breach  op  tha  Metropolitan  Building  Ac. 
— Mr.  Frederick  J.imee  (iriuble,  builder,  of  27, 
Marqut3S-road,  C.imden-Bquare,  was  summoned 
befoie  Mr.  Biirker  b\  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  diairict 
surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  fur  iufrin^iag  the  20ib 
and  26th  sections  of  the  Metropobtaa  Buildini^ 
-^ct,  1855.  Mr.  Baker  said  that  the  defendant 
had  ererted  three   houses  on  the    west    side    of 

X.t  tT'^Sn'^Mt'  .1'^Vf  «9^°^«  ^^^«  the  pleasure  to  state  Yoi  k-mad,  Caradeu-road,  the  eaves  and  c.ruices 
that  the  profatd  reahsed  during  the  first  year  enabled  them 
to  apportion  a  sum  equivalent  to  6A  percent,  per  annum 
compound  interest,  a  portion  of  the  profits  being,  at  the 
same  time,  placed  to  the  reserve  fund  of  the  society.  The 
balance  sheet,  read  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Warne,  the  secretary, 
showed  that  the  total  income  of  the  society  for  the  past 
year  had  been  £7.-42,  including  tS.Si'J  received  in  sub 
Bcriptions  from  borrowing  and  investing  members,  tl,6S3 
on  redemption  ot  property  in  mortgage  to  the  societv,  and 
£1,950  received  on  loan.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account 
the  sum  of  t4, "25  had  been  advanced  to  membera  on  free- 
hold or  leasehold  securities,  £455  to  members  on  withdrawal, 
and  £i,3uo  on  repayment  of  loans.  The  report  and 
balance-sheet  were  unauimou^ly  adopted. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

Messhs.  Bdn-nett  .\nd  Co..  the  well-known  shutter  manu- 
facturers, have  received  a  threatening  circular,  which  for 
the  sake  of  the  tradeV  unions,  we  trust  m;ty  turn  out  to  be 
a  hoax.  The  following  is  a  copy  :—"  Messrs.  Bunnett  and 
Co.  (Limited)  Gentlemen  We  have  to  inform  you  that 
a  re-iolutiou  hiis  been  piu-^sed  condemning  the  system  of 
piecework  as  most  obnoxious  to  trule-i'  unions;  and  after 
the  ensuing  month,  should  you  attempt  to  deviate  from 
the  tenor  of  this  intim'i.tion,  you  must  hear  the  conse 
duencos.— y..urs  re.-^ pec t fully,  "From  the  General  Secret 
Committee,  July  15" 

Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  judge  of  the  County  Courts  of  Wor- 
cestershire, who  has  organised  a  sy--*tem  of  Courts  of  Arbi- 
tration at  Wolverhampton  and  Coventry,  attended  last 
week  at  LeL-d.-iasarhitrator  in  a  di-nputo  which  has  arisen 
between  the  ma.-.t.r  cat|)enteis  and  joiners  and  their  wmk- 
meu  respeciihK  the  rates  of  Hage.s  and  iho  hours  of  labour. 
The  view,,  of  both  parties  were  placed  beiore  theurburator, 
and  the  result  wa^  that  the  men  aio  to  rccL-ive  an  advance 
of  id.  per  hour  in  their  wages,  but  that,  the  demand  for  the 
iedui;ttuu  of  the  liouia  of  labour  w.u*  .^hmdoiied.  It  was 
agreed  to  appomt  a  court  of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes 
that  may  arise  during  the  next  two  year.-.,  and  Mr.  Jowitt 
was  selected  as  the  gentleman  who  is  to  be  invited  as 
umpire,  should  any  dispute  arite  rendering  his  advice 
necess-iry. 

Thejourneyman  plasterers  of  Glasgow  have  hitherto  been 
paid  at  the  rate  of  Gd,  per  hour,  or  2Ss.  Gd.  per  week.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  employers,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  9th 
iiist.,  it  was  resolved  to  make  an  advance  to  ti.ld.  per  hour 
or  of  2b.  6d.  per  week,  to  take  etfect  at  once,  and  continue 
f  .r  SIX  months,  after  which  the  wag^-s  Bhould  be  raised  to 
7d.  per  hour,  thus  conceding  the  whole  demand  of  5d  ner 
week.  * 

The  master  builders  of  Lvmm,  in  I^incashire,  have 
received  a  notice  from  their  workmen  expiring  in  eleven 
days,  to  the  eticct  that  an  increase  of  2a.  and  a  reduction  of 
3i  hours  a  week  is  re.,uired.  A  strike  ia  tlueateoodif  the 
demand  ia  not  complied  with. 


of  the  overhaiigint;  roofs,  both  ia  front  and  rear, 
being  of  woodwork,  instead  of  brick  or  other 
fire-proof  material.  This  prictco  was  very 
much  on  the  increase  by  builders  iii  the  suburbs, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  bad  issued 
an  order  direciiug  that  proceedings  should  be 
taken  in  every  case  in  which  the  board  had  not 
given  permis^^iun  fur  their  erection.  The  defeo- 
daut  bai  failed  to  remove  the  timber  and  wood- 
work now  in  coutiyuity  with  the  brickwoik  of 
the  several  flues  and  chimneys,  up  to  VVednesday. 
The  defendant  said  that  if  time  was  piven  him  he 
would  communicate  wiih  the  Metropolitau 
Board  of  ^\  o(k--,  who  would  give  hitn  leave  to 
keep  them  as  they  were,  Mr.  Barker  made  an 
order  for  the  work  to  bo  done  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  notice.  The  defenUaut 
was  then  summoned  by  Mr.  Baker  for  coiumenc- 
iug  three  h  uses  without  having  t<iveu  duo 
notice  in  writing,  stating  the  BiLUation,  area, 
height,  and  intended  use  of  such  buddings, 
whereby  he  had  incurred  penalties  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  £tiO.  Mr.  B  u-ker  made  an  order  for 
the  deleudauL  to  pay  £2  2T'.co8i8and  £2  pouiil  y. 
The  deiend  iUt  said  he  tuought  it  was  ymiy  hard, 
and  askid  tor  time  to  pay  tbo  money. 

Mr.  George  B  an.sbu/y,  a  plumber  and  glazier 
at  LitllebamjJton,  Sussex,  was  summoned  before 
the  county  maj<i>?trate8  uL  Atuudel  on  i  uesd.iy 
wi-ek  lui  Cijmmeucmg  the  erection  of  a  building 
without  giving  due  notice  ot  such  ereccion  to  the 
Liitlunampiou  Local  Board.  A  due  ol  lOi.  and 
costs  was  ludioted. 


fur  ©ice  CaMe. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion at  Birmingham  iu  October  next,  oue  of  tiie 
subjects  selected  lor  special  discussion  in  the 
health  section  is  : — What  is  the  relation  of  ttie 
water pupply  in  large  towns  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants? 


The  University  of  Durham  have  awarded  the 
Whitworth  Exhibition  of  .€"25  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal hy  Mr.  Whitworth,  to  Mr.  John  A.  Bennion, 
of  Manchester. 

The  seventh  of  the  seriesof  lectures  promoted  by 
the  committee  of  the  Leeds  Phil  isophical  and  Lite- 
rary Society,  in  illustration  of  the  Fine  Art  Exhi- 
bition, was  delirersd  yesterday  week  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Robinson,  F.S  A.,  the  lecture  being  on  "The 
Old  Masters,  considered  from  Modern  Points  of 
View,"  and  containing  valuable  Eugt:;e8tiou9  re- 
specting the  formation  of  a  Gallery  of  Art  ia 
Leed.s 

The  Medical  Times  states  that  house  vermin 
may  be  destroyed  by  introducing  into  the  holes 
or  cracks  a  few  drops  of  petroleum. 

Builders  and  joiners  shonld  be  careful  of  their 
shavings  this  hot  weather.  Last  week  at  Yarrow, 
N.B.,  a  joiner's  shop  was  set  on  fire  by  the  sun. 
It  appears  that  in  passing  through  a  pane  of^lase 
the  rays  of  the  sun  were  concentrated  i  nto  a  fv)CU3 
over  somR  shavings.  These  beincj  very  dry  even- 
tually took  fire  ;  but  the  occurrence  being  soon 
discovered  the  flames  were  extinguished  before 
any  serious  damage  was  done. 

The  municipal  government  of  Paris  caused  acare- 
ful  examination  to  be  madeUstyear  of  the  remains 
ol  the  Old  Louvre,  the  fortified  cistle  of  Philip 
Augustus,  which  lie  ben-'aththeenclosed  court  or 
square  of  what  is  now  called  the  Old  Louvre,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  ideas  respecting  this  ancient 
edifice  were  very  erroneous.  The  base  of  the 
Donjon-tower,  wliich  figures  conspicuously  in  his- 
tory, was  found  intact,  and  only  a  few  feet  beneath 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  An  admirable 
method  has  been  adopted  of  recording  the  form 
of  the  ancient  fortress;  the  entire  ground-plan 
has  been  laid  in  bUck  and  white  asplialte,  except 
where  the  old  building  lies  beneath  the  pavement 
of  the  present  court,  in  which  case  granite  haa 
been  used  to  represent  the  foundation  of  the  old 
building. 

The  quarries  of  Carrara  produce,  besides  the 
statuary  marble  for  which  the  district  is  famous, 
another  description  of  white  marblf,  and  a  blueiah 
marble,  called  batdiglio.  Mr.  H  irries  reports  that 
in  the  course  of  three  yparp,  1863-5,  there  were 
exported  from  Carrara  126,928  tons  of  marble,  the 
avcrncr^'  annual  value  of  wnich  was  upwards  of 
l,000,000f.  Theexpo-tand  other  duties  levied  by 
til'-  Sate  amounted  to  about  80,000f.  per  annum. 
2,238  persons,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  di.strict,  were  employed  in  work- 
ing the  marble.  There  is  a  greater  viriety  of 
marble  in  the  aryoining  district  of  Massa,  but  the 
elevated  position  of  the  quarries  aud  the  want  of 
transport  prevent  them  from  being  completely 
worked.  Orieutal  alabaster  is  found  in  the  Siena 
country.  In  the  neii^hi-ourhoodof  Voltena  there 
are  29  qu  irries,  which  yield  annually  530,000 
kilogrammes  of  alabaster  of  different  colours  aud 
qualities.  The  alabaster  statuettes,  vases,  and 
ornaments  of  all  sorts  that;  are  sent  from  Italy 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  are  made  principally  at 
Voltena, 

The  Streets  Cleansing  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  have  just  reported  their 
own  experience  of  performing  their  own  dust- 
in^--,  cleansing,  and  watering.  The  cost  for  the 
past  nine  mouths  has  been  £16,559  S.-'.  2d.,  and 
the  cost  for  the  whole  ye;ir  is  estimated  at 
£22,078  173.  Gd.  Tlie  amount  paid  under  the 
cuiiLract  sys  em  Tor  the  vear  ending  Micha-lmas, 
1SG7,  w;is  £22,845  19s.*  3d.;  so  th  it  a  gain  of 
nearly  £800  is  uxpcoted  in  the  first  year.  The 
Committee  is  now  set  king  power  to  purchase  its 
own  hoiSes,  carts,  and  plant,  as  a  great  saving 
will  thereby  be  effected. 

A  serious  fire  broke  out  the  other  day  in  the 
tower  of  Boyn  Hill  Ciiurch.  Miid-^head.  The 
heat  was  so  great  that  two  bells  were  molted, 
and  two  others  fell  on  to  the  lower  arch  of  the 
tower.  The  fire  was  fortunately  extinguished 
in  time,  or  all  the  bells,  eight  in  number,  must 
have  been  d-strove'l.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  from  £500  to  £600. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Vestry 
a  long  debate  eusued  as  to  the  advisability  of  ex- 
tending Thayer-street,  Manchester- square,  to 
Oxford-street.  The  promoters  of  the  scheme 
estimate    the  cost  at  something   under  £20,0u0, 

Mr.  William  Hey,  architect,  of  New  Kent-road, 
has  applied  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  annul 
his  bankruptcy,  ho  having  paid  in  full  every 
claim  against  him.  The  Coramig^•ioner  made  an 
order  in  accordance  with  the  application. 
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The  Metropolitan  Bo.ird  of  Works  is  en- 
deavoariug  to  eeuure  London  Fields,  Hackney, 
fur  parpoaea  of  public  recreation. 

The  largest  and  most  varied  display  of  the 
works  of  tho  Foulptor  ever  exhibited  at  the 
Boyal  Hiberuiau  Academy  is  that  of  the  present 
year.  During  former  years  very  few  objects 
met  the  visitor's  eye  on  entering  tho  sculpture 
room,  but  at  this  exhibition  we  find  no  fewer 
than  2G0  statues,  busts,  medallions,  groups  of 
figuref,  and  other  products  ot  the  sculptor's 
chisel,  executed  in  marble,  clay,  and  plaster. 
The  largest  contributor  to  this  department  is  Mr 
Joseph  Watkins,  of  Dublin.  Jlr.  Watkms 
received  the  great  natiocid  medal  for  the  best 
specimeD  of  modelling  offered  at  the  competitive 
trials  at  tho  South  Keusington  JIaseum,  besides 
other  honours  awarded  by  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  various  art  institutious.  Among 
his  contributions  to  the  present  exhibition  are 
boats  of  the  .Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Sir  George 
Hodsou,  Bart.,  and  Laily  Hodson,  the  late  Dr. 
Kobert  •-  uUivan,  &e.  The  remaining  works  are 
from  a  large  number  of  artists — Mr.  Joseph 
Kirke,  Mr.  John  Farrell,  Mr.  Thomas  Farroll, 
Mr.  Harwood,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Hill,  Mr. 
Millard,  Miss  White,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse. 

The  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Extension 
Kuilway  which  is  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Thames  embankment  from  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Blaokfriars  will  be  commenced  immediately. 
The  contractors  for  the  works  are  Messrs.  Lucas, 
Waring,  and  Co.,  who  liave  cons:raeted  the  line 
from  Kensingtim  to  Pimlico,  and  beneath  Vie 
toria-street  to  Westminster,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  finished.  Tho  siuterraino  through 
which  the  line  will  pass  is  to  be  constructed  in 
the  Ibilovving  manner,  on  account  of  the  newly- 
made  ground: — Deep  excavations  will  be  made, 
the  side  walls  being  of  thick,  massive  brickwork, 
upon  which  the  roof  of  ironwork  will  be  fixed; 
shafts  for  the  purposes  ot  veutilatiou  will  be  con- 
struoted  at  certain  distances  from  each  other, 
and  the  lutei  mediate  stations  will  in  all  respects 
be  simdar  to  those  on  the  Metropolitan  trunk 
line.  Until  the  extension  of  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment is  completed  to  Blackt'riars,  the  rail- 
way works  cannot  be  carried  further  than  the 
Temple-gardens. 

23,279  people,  including  season  ticket-holders 
and  those  admitted  by  payment,  visited  the 
Works  of  Art  Exhibition,  at  Leeds,  last  week. 

.  Tho  footway  of  the  Northern  Thames    Em- 
bankment will  be  formally  thrown  open  to   the 
public  on  the  3l)th  iust.  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
An  artisans'  conversazione  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  is  on  the  (a^is. 

Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Professor 
Kobert  Kerr,  ot  King's  College,  aud  Dr.  Edwin 
Lanktsur,  F.R.ti.,  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  vice-presidents  of  the  Public  Museums  ana 
Free  Libraries  Assooiatiou. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  evening, 
tho  Commons'  amendments  to  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwelling's  Bill  were  agreed  to. 


of  attaching  the  ridge  caps  on  the  roofe  of  metallic  build- 
ings and  other  buildiuga  hartng  corrugat«d  metalUo  roofs 
Ou  the  summit  of  each  side  of  tlie  roof  he  fixes  a  strip  of 
hoop  iron  wliich  hda  been  corrugated  with  corrugations 
similar  to  those  of  the  roof  plates.  The  said  strips  of  corru- 
gated  hoop  iron  are  so  fixed  ou  the  summit  of  the  sidos  of 
the  roof  that  tho  concavities  in  tho  said  strips  are  opjxwed 
to  tho  concavities  in  the  roof  plates,  and  there  is  thus 
formed  a  series  of  nearly  cirelUar  spaces  or  opeuuigs.  The 
ridge  caps  are  fixed  upon  the  said  corrugated  striijs  of  hoop 
iron  There  is  thus  left  a  series  of  nearly  circular  openings 
along  the  whole  length  of  tlie  ridge  of  the  roof,  by  means 
of  wliich  tlio  ventilation  of  the  building  ia  efifocled.— Patent 
completed. 


'Crabe  Betos. 


TENDERS. 

B  LETCH  I  NO  LEY. —For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence  at 
lilotchiugley,  Surrey,  exclusive  of  local  stoue,  for  ilr.  W. 
D.  Uowaid.    Josephs,  lloye,  architect;— 

BaU *-""'' 

Fish 1^1 

Walton  ]lf 

Barnes   "^^ 

Taylor  and  Clear 1^90 

Grover  (accepted)   1556 

Bromley.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel  in  Devons- 
l.aue,  Bromley,  for  the  United  Free  Methodists.  Quantities 
supphed  ;-  Creditlorold 

chaptil  if  miv- 
terials.  so  far 
aa  are  souud, 
fit,  lUid  ap- 
proved, to 
be    re-ased. 

.'."  £  BO 

...       « 

...    175 

...       65 

...       SO 

...     200 

...       70 

...     120 

...     100 

...       38 

...     130 

...       tiO 

...       60 

...       90 

...     105 

...       70 

...       73 

...       40 

60 

90 

45 

100 

50 

20 

137 


Aldous   £2877    0 

Sti^velis 275S     0 

Wardle  -'700    0 

Cobeldick "-650    0 

.Spuxmau  2640    0 

ti.rUug  2581  IS 

Heath 2560    0 

Gregar    '■'659 

Winship 2540 

Watts  2520 

Stains  and  Son '':49S 

.Manly  and  Rogers  ■.^490 

Atheitou  and  Latter ...     2475 

Hedges  2463 

Harrison  2459 

brittan ..  2455 

2434 
2425 
2400 
2396 
23S9 
2297 
2217 
2100 
2050 
la99 


Credit 
(or  old 
chapel. 

.  £  50 

.  30 

.  60 

.  160 

.  30 

.  50 

.  100 

,  40 

.  50 

'.  2S 

.  60 

.  50 

.  40 

.  30 

.  50 

.  60 

.  30 


liOXDON.-For  Baptist  Chapel,  Charles-street,  Goswell- 
road.  Messrs.  Finch,  Hill,and  Parairo,  architeota.  Quaa- 
titiesfuruishedbyJlr.  Biuuett:— 

Ganod "«" 

Carter  alulSous 4S(0 

KeoWe  ■!?** 

Higgs 4.122 

Hill,  K-eddell.  and  Waldrum 3990 

Browne  and  Robinson 3t74 

Hart 3962 

Dove  Brotliora  3920 

Hill  and  Sous 3S50 

IX)NDON  —For  Willson's  Wharf,  Tooley-streot.  Messrs 
Suooke  and  Slock,  architect.1.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Mai-sland  : —  „^^  „_„ 

Hart   £26,950 

Wills  20,900 

ThomiBon „  '"tl! 

Coleman    2=>,(60 

Hill,  KeddeU,  and  Waldrum 25,488 

Holland  and  Co 25.400 

Muuday f.f^ 

Browne  and  Robmson  -^'    _ 

jjl-aas 25,137 

Ad.amaon  VAti 

Webb  and  Son 24,586 

Couder  «."8 

Rider  andSon 23,180 

Plymouth.— For  alterations  to  premises  257,  High- 
street,  E.veter.  for  Mr.  R.  J.  Watts,  Plymouth.  Mr.  J . 
Harvey   Plymouth,  .HJchitect.     Quimtities  supplied  :— 

Btafibrd ■£?'     "    2 

Force 80    0    0 

Haivey 6o    0    0 

Brag  (accepted)  53  10    0 

RlcHjioNi).- For  building  four  houses  at  Riohniond,  Sur- 
rey, for  H.  Hill,  Esq.  J.  Blore,  Esq.,  .architect.  The  whole 
of  the  brickwork  to  bo  buUt  with  best  hard  burnt  Middle- 
sex stock  bricks,  picked  stock  facings,  with  white  and  red 
brick  bands,  quoms,  arches,  and  reveals  and  devices  m 
front  The  mortor  to  be  composed  of  the  best  Dorking 
lime  and  Thames  sand.  Stone  coping,  &c.,  to  the  gables. 
Dry  areas,  to.  :— 

Hayhoe ^\f^ 

Sims  (accepted)  ■;•■••     "OO 

Foster  (the  builder  of  the  house  at  Last 
Sheen,  under  A.  W.  Blonlfield.  Esq.) 
for  erecting  the  same  with  T.ill's  ap. 
paratus  and  concrete  construction, 
omitting  dry  areas. 


30 
50 
20- 
SO 
40 
34 


Uolford... 

Nightingale 

Wigmore   

.\biaham 

Shetlield ..... 

Scrivener  and  White 

Turner  

Muudy  

Foale 

PearcB    

Cambfrwell.— For  the  erection  of  a  soda  water  manu- 
factory, with  stabling,  at  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Taylor. 
JosepU  S.  Moye,  architect :— 

Waltou £4990 

Stouer   4SoO 

SapweU 4S49 

Fish    4i30 

Blott 4500 

Eustace *^°* 

Higgs ■"■'1 

Grover  4388 

Foster *031 

Cuestebfield  (Derbyshire).— For  the  erection  of  a  house, 
&c  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  for 
the'Rev.  H.  Birch.     Mr.  S.  Rolliuson,  architect  :— 

Ueatheote  and  Son  (accepted) £800 

HiGiiGATE  Rise. — For  .additions  to  La  Sainte  Union 
Boarding-house,  Highgate  rise.  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child, 
architects.    Quautities  suppUed  by  Mr.  Jas  Schorteld  ;— 


1515 


Shveley  (Derbyshu'e).- Forthe  erection  of  a  girls' school, 
for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshue.    Mr.  b.  RoUmson, 

architect  :—                       .          ,          ^  ,v  ^cio 

Marriott  and  Waterhouse  (accepted) f  61S 

Stritfoed.— For  bridge  and  roads  at  Stratford,  for  the 
Carpenters'  Company.  Messrs.  Pocock,  Corfe,  and  Parker, 
surveyors.    Quantities  not  supplied  :— 

^  Bridge. 

Moreland  and  Son    fl575    .. 

Rivett 1'93    .. 

Hill,  KeddeU,  and  Waldrum...    1480    .. 

F.  and  F.  J.  Wood   1463     .. 

Hedges 1'292     .. 

Suttov  —For  erecting  a  lesidence  for  Mr.  J.  Cann, 
Sutton  Surrey.    Mr.  Thomas,  architect.     Quantities  sup- 

^"'^Best    £1^94 

Cowland    J399 

Nightingale  

Thompson ■ 

King  

For  villa  residence  at  Tulse  Hill.     Mr.  J. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H. 


^aknts  for  liiljcittioiis 


Eoildiug.       Fittings. 


CONNECTED  WITH 


THE 
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3128  R.  PORTER.  Improvements  is  the  Constevc- 
Tios  OF  Metallic  and  other  Buildings.  Dated  Decem- 
ber 2, 1807.  ,    ., ,. 

This  invention  has  reference,  principally,  to  buildings 
constructed  mainly  of  metal,  and  consists,  first,  of  tlie 
follow  m;;  method  of  constructing  the  walls  of  the  said 
buildin.s.  The  patentee  makes  the  said  walls  of  corru- 
gated sheeting,  either  of  iron  or  zinc,  the  corrugations 
being  situated  vertically,  and  he  supports  and  strengthens 
thesaidw.iU  by  meausof  sUiudardsmadeof  metal,  rolled 
or  otherwise  formed  into  a  trough-like  tigiu-e.  The  said 
standards  are  fixed  agaiust  the  corrugated  walls  in  such 
a  position  that  Iha  edges  of  the  said  trough  hke  standards 
liilliuto  and  fit  agaiust  the  bottums  of  the  corru. ations 
in  the  walhi.  The  standaids  may  be  made  of  a  width 
proper  to  include  two,  three,  or  more  corrugations.  Along 
the  interior  of  tho  walU,  and  nearly  midway  between  the 
floor  and  roof,  he  fixes  horizontal  rails  which  may  be  made 
ot  wood,  iron,  or  of  both  combmed.  The  said  horizontal 
rails  are  supported  in  brackets  connected  with  the  stan- 
dards tlie  connection  between  the  said  standards  and 
brackets  being  ett'ected  through  holes  in  the  corrugated 
walls.  Horizontal  raihi  of  tho  kiud  described  may  abso 
be  fixeil  in  a  similar  manner  at  any  required  height  inside 
the  building.  The  standards  may  be  fixed  inside  the  build- 
in  •.  and  the  horizontal  rails  outside  where  required.  The 
■walls  may  be  Imed  internally  with  a  cheap  description  of 
paper  board,  such  as  mill  boaids,  straw  boards,  and  the 
like.  Ho  attaches  the  said  Uniiig  by  making  it  in  heets 
or  panels,  which  are  inserted  in  rebates  or  grooves  of  wood 
or  me'al  fixed  to  the  walls,  or  to  the  horizontal  rails. 
The  invention  consists,  second,  of  the  following  method 


Simpson 

I'Aiisou 

Jackson  and  Shaw 

Roberts 

Kiug  and  Sou  

Longmire  and  Burge . 
Udl  KeddeU,  and  Waldrum 


Less    if 

Cement 

iU3te.Mlof 

btDue. 

£228 

150 

'J-_'5 

100 

200 

235 

200 

116 


Roada. 

'£287 
.  267 
.  259 
.     290 


1343 
1340 
1195 


at 


TCL.SE   HlLL.- 

D.  Hayton,  architect. 

Gough :—  „  .. 

Myers *"55 

Dove  Brothera 2155 

Henshaw  2388 

Geo.  Smith  I"* 

Coleman              ^-°^ 


Gammon 


2267 


.£4732  ...  £462 
.  4374  ...  360 
.  4-27S  ...  420 
.  4275  ...  347 
.  41H0  ...  390 
..  4163  ...  3i0 
4070       ...       375 

Condor  .......'. 4048       ...      376 

High  'Wycomef,.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  storehouse  at 

Frogmore  Brewery,  High  Wycombe.     Sir.  Chailes  Carter, 

^''^tpicTr       £1312"    0 

cK 1295    0    0 

Klaveii"::::."....":........ 1257  0  0 

Woodbriiige  (accepted) 1228    0    0 

KlDDEltMlssTER-For    a  new    carpet  manutiotory  for 
Mr.  W.   Green.     J.B.Baker,  Esq.,    architect:- 

AboU,  Worcester ibSoJ  13  10 

Lovatt,  Wolverhampton 64.0 

Trow  and  Sons,  Wedne-bury  6188 

Reid  and  Bourne,  Oldbury 6100 

HUton   6034 

llurton,  Brierley  HUl  oV37 

Ankrett  (accepted)  Kiddermuister    5718 

Lo.NDON-.- For  p.arsonag6  house  of  St.  Andrew'.?,  Betliual- 

gi-een,  for  Rev.  Charles  Kirton.      l>lr.   Benjamin   White, 

architect.    Quantities  suppUed  by  Mr.  Longiuore :  - 

Browne  and  Robinson  *   ' 

Ferry  and  Co 

Uivett   

Hedges 

Hill,  KeddeU,  and  Waldrum 

lillby 

Ashby  and  Homer 

Hearlo  


HUl,  Keddeii,  and  Waldrum  2253 

Colls  and  Son  2200 

^':;;;;;;;:;;;:;::::;;;;:;:::::::::;::::::::::::::  ''"a 

Piper  and  Wheeler 2150 

WIN.STFK  (Derbyshire).— For  the  erection  of  a  Parsonage 
House  for  the  Rov.  H.  Milues.  Mr.  S.  EoUinson,  architect. 
Quautities  supplied  :— 

Gregory  ami  Fi7er  (accepted) £1JU'J 


.  il6C9 

,  1600 

.  1553 

.  1009 

.  lIS'i 

.  H6a 

.  1460 

,  1335 


COMPETITIONS. 

Lincolnshire  (Lin-dsay).— Exteusioa  of  time  tiU  Sep- 
tember 1.— Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol  and  house  of 
correction.     J.  H.  HoUoway,  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Spilsby. 

FiNSBUBY  School  DisTRicr.-August  3.— Plans,  sec- 
tions, elevations,  and  estimate  of  costs  for  school  at  Upton, 
West  Ham,  Essex     W.  W  Havne.  Vestiy  haU,   City-road. 

Hertford    Cottage   Prize    Competition. -Sept.  1.— 
Design   for   model    cottages    for    agricultural  labourerB. 
Premium,  £20.    R.  Dimsdale,  Esq., 
Westminster. 


,  jll.F,  9,  Queen-square, 


CO.N'TBACTS    OPEX    FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

City  of  Pest.— July  31.— For  excavating  trenches,  lay- 
ing the  pipes,  and  m.aking  them  entirely  watertight.  Hon 
Moritz  vou  Szentkh-ilyi,  Ober  Burgermeister,  President, 
City  Waterworks  Company,  Pest.  .,      _  ,  .  „ 

ItoYAL  ARSE.NAL,  W.ioLwicH.-August  l.—FoT supplying 
and  depositing  dry  rubbish  or  dredger  stuff  on  the  fore- 
shore.    Inspector  of  Works,  Royal  ArseuaL 

St  IVE's  Hunts.— August  6.— For  supplying  and 
Ugh  ting  the  streets,  roads,  and  other  phaces  with  gas,  for  a 
pJriod  of  three  years  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Giun,  clerks  to 
the  Improvement  Commissioners,  St.  Ive  s.       .     .       ,  , 

Croydon  —July  28.— For  the  construction  of  about  foiu- 
milesof  brick  sewer,  and  one  mUe  of  earthenware  pipe 
sen-er     R.  J.  Cheesewright,  Townhall,  Croydon. 
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Maidsto>-e.— July  28. — For  400  tons  broken  Guernsey 
granite.     E.  Hoar,  clerk  to  the  hoard,   Maidstone. 

Brighton. — July  30.— For  the  construction  of  about 
4,000  yards  brick  sewer?,  and  about  22,000  yards  pipe 
sewers.     D.  Black,  town  clerk. 

Wisbech  (Cambridgeshire).— Cattle  Market.— For 
wrought  and  cast  iron  cattle  pens,  fencing,  &c.  ;  and  for 
paving,  draining,  Ac.     F.  Jacksou,  clerk  to  Local  Board 

Beaconsfield,  Bucks. — July  30. — For  altering,  repair- 
ing, aud  part  rebuilding  the  house,  &c.,  at  H,ill-place, 
Plans,  &c.  Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles,  Rectory,  Beaconsfield. 

Halifax. — August  11. — For  proposed  new  infirmaries, 
fever  hospital,  iSrc.  atthe Halifax  Workhouse.  C.  Barstow, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Caversham,  sear  Reading. — July  30.— For  the  erection 
of  a  wrought  iron  lattice  girder  bridge  over  the  Thames. 
Mr.  H.  Woodman,  borough  surveyor,  ,",  Grey  Friars-road, 
Reading. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall — August  10. — For  the  pur- 
chase of  a  turret  clock.     T.  Howell,  director  of  contracts. 

Spil-sby  (Li.stoln'shire). — August  1. — For  taking  down 
and  rebuilding  the  George  HoteL  G.  Smith,  surveyor, 
Spilsby. 

Lel\vesdes,Wood3IDE,  near^atford.  Herts.— August 
12.— For  the  erection  of  an  asylum. — W.  F.  Jebb,  37,  Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 

ASHBV-DE-LA-ZOUCHE,         LEirESTERSHIRE.  — For        about 

1,000  yards  of  brickwork.  Messrs.  Spagg  and  Joyce,  archi- 
tects, Statford. 

Stoke  upon-Tren't. — August  13. — For  the  erection  of 
a  new  manufactory.  C.  Lynain,  architect,  Stokeupon- 
Trent. 

Old  Kent  Road.— For  the  erection  of  twenty  houses  on 
the  Trafalgar  estate.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  12,  Copthali-court, 
city. 

Portsmouth.  — August  10  — For  the  erection  of  the  New 
Baring  fever  hospital.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  Lamb'a- 
biiildings.  Temple. 

For  dredging  and  removing  the  mud  from  about '16 
acx-ea  of  ornamental  water.  F.  31.  Eden,  11,  Eaton  place, 
West,  S.W. 

North  London  Railway,  Bow,  Middlesex.— August  4. 
— Construction  of  passenger  station,  itc.  R.  S.  Manaell, 
eecretar}-,  Euston  Station. 

Christchurch,  Mabylebone. — July  30. — For  painting, 
colouring,  &.c.     W.  Greenwell,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Zealand,  Denmark. — August  8. — For  execution  of 
works  of  Zealand  railway.  To  the  director,  &c  , 
Copenhagen. 

KiDDRRMiNRTER.^Estension  of  time  till  July  25. — For 
the  erection  of  new  Wesleyan  Schools.  Mr-  Bland,  archi- 
tect. Union-buildings,  Temple-street.  Birmingham. 

Woolwich. — Avigust  S. — For  erecting  a  block  of  troop 
stables,  &c.,  for  the  Military  Train.  Lieut.  W.  D.  Gossett, 
Royal  Engineer  Office,  Woolwich. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandell  and  Sadnders,  Quarryraen  and  Stone  Met 
chante,  Bath,  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— {Ad  VT,1 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASINGHALL-STREET. 

George  Ford,  Newman-street,  Ox  ford -street,  carpenter, 
July  31,  at  12 — JuIjd  Moore.  Euston-road,  ironmonger. 
August",  at  11 — Frederick  Alfred  Stevenson,  and  Heury 
Theodore  Knibbs,  Joseph -street,  Commercial  roati,  East, 
ironfounders,  July  29,  at  11 — George  Froud,  Acton,  biiilder, 
August  7,  at  11— Thomas  Spearing,  Hungerford  road, 
Holloway,  builder,  July  31,  at  Li— Edwin  Taylor,  East 
Dulwich,  builder,  August  6.  at  11 — Charles  Turner,  Cam- 
den-grove,  Peckham,  builder,  August  7,  at  1. 

TO  surrender  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Wilson  Brown,  Barmby  on-the-Marsh,  Yorkshire,  joiner, 
July  30,  at  12 — George  Allen  Duns,  Liverpool,  builder, 
July  31,  at  11— Evan  Evans,  Llandudno,  joiner,  July  31, 
at  10 — Thomas  Hinks,  Loughboiough.  journeyman 
painter,  July  2S.  at  11  -James  Milbum,  Middlesborouah, 
journeyman  bricklayer,  July  29 — Robert  Combs, 
Worcester,  plumber,  August  5,  at  11 — William  Murray, 
Carlisle,  builder,  Augxist  3,  at  10. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINOa  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 
August  1,  R.  Hart,  Hammersmith,  plasterer — August 
14,  C.  Goodman,  Bow.  builder— August  14,  W.  Hutchinson, 
Lyme  Regis,  and  Ward n  'be  place.  Doctors  Com mons, 
cement  manufacturers— October  2,  S.  R.  Bridctes,  Cotton- 
street,  Mile-eii<l,  pavior— August  3,  W.  J,  Baker,  Li.'son- 
grove,  carpenter —August  4,  G.  Hull,  Waterloo,  near  Liver- 
pool, builder— August  4,  J.  Hughes,  Llandudno,  builder- 
August  4.  T.  Smitton,  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool.  sU>ne 
mason— July  30.  JohuCrellin,  Ireleth  Marsh, near  Barmw- 
in-Fumees,  builder — August  IS,  J,  Hobson,  Calverley, 
stonemason — July  30,  W.  Matthews,  Cardiff,  mason  — 
August  13,  W.  Winterflood,  Brighton,  painter — August 
13,  S,  B.  Palmer,  Briihton,  ironmonger— August  11.  E. 
Sharp,  Child  Okeford,  carpenter— October  7,  C.  Clarke, 
Kilbuni,  pLxsteriug  builder  October  13,  W.  Charlton, 
Brunswick-street,  Barasbury,  plumber — July  30,  W. 
Carver,  Norwich,  engineer — August  11,  H.  Petty,  South- 
ampton, carpenter. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Carr  and  Milner,  Kilham  aud  Pocklington,  brickmakers 
— Leber  and  Sanderson,  Compton-street,  Clerkenwell, 
engineers — Morgan  and  Co.,  Pontardawe,  brass  and  iron- 
founders — Mendham    and     Huke,     T^oweatoft,    painters 

Symons  and  Bradford,  Barnstaple,  timber  merchants. 

DECLARATION    OF  DIVIDENDS. 

E.  and  J.  C.  Jones.  Rathbone-place,  Oxford -street 
Bmiths,  div.  Is.  2  1-lGd.— J.  T,  Ward,  Queen-street', 
Pimlico,  glaM  merchant,  div3Jd. — J,  Rouse,  Sunning. hill' 
contractor,  div.  2s.  6  3-8d..  * 

BANKRUPTCV    ANNULLED. 

William  Hey,  Rockingham-street,  Kewingtou'CanuwaT 
July  16.  •" 


LATEST   PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USEE 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TotBKB,  dutT  1b  per  load,  drawback,  1b. 


Teak    load  £11  10  12 

Quebec  red  pi oe 3     5     4 

.,       yellow  pine,.  2  13     4 

St.  John  N.B.  yeUow  0     0    0 

Quebec  Oak,  «hit«..  CSS 

„       birch 4     6    5 

elm     S  15     5 

Dantzlc  onk 4    o    6 


If*,  Archangel,  yellow  .,  £ 
l."i  St.  Petersburg,  yel...  : 
5'Fiii]aiid 

It  'Mtiiiel.. 


fir  , 


Uemel  Or 

Riea 3    0     3 

Swedish 2   5     2 

M.-wt3,Qaehecredpme   6    0    6 
yeU'jwpino..     6    0     6 

Lathwood.  Dautzicfm   fi  l'>    7 
St.  Petersburg  8  10    9 

Deals,  prC.  12  ft.  by  3 
by  Sin,,  duty  28  per 
load,  drawback  2a. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  13    0  20 

St..TohD.  whitespruce  13  10  16 

Yellow  pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Oan&da,   lat  quality.  17    0  18 
2nd  do II  10  IS 


Gothenburg,  yellow       8  0  9  V- 

,.      white    8  0  !t    0 

Gefle,  yellow <»    0  Ki  10 

Soderham       9  0  10  lu 

Chrifltiania.    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  S  by  9  in. 

yellow 14  0  20     0 

Deck  Plank,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  16  1     ."^ 

PcuiCK  Stone  pr  too     6  0  8     0 
Oils,  Ac. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  Sfi    0  of* 

']>erm  body   p.'i  0  0     0 

Cod 38  0  0     0 

Whale.  Sth.  Sea.  pale  35  0  '»    o 

Ohve.  Gallipoli (8  0  73    0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin.ton  53  0  5S    0 

Palm,  fine 40  0  40     n 

Linseed    31  10  34     (J 

Rapeseed,  Bng. pale..  34  0  0     '■ 

Cottonseed 3i  0  33    0 


Metaxs. 

iBoii ; — 

Welsh  Bora  In  London  ....... ..per  ton  S    5    0  fi    5    0      8 

Nail  Rod       do  7  10  0  7  12    8"\ 

Hoops do  8    6  0  9    0    0  (    „, 

Hoops.  Single ..  do  8    0  0  9    0    u  (  *^ 

Stiflurdshire  BaiB.... do  7    5  0  7  15    oj 

Bar,  in  Wales    do  5  10  0  6    0    0      3 

Nailrods     do  7  10  0  7  16     0      2* 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Glaeg,  No    1     ..  do  2  I'J  .-I  2  17     6  ne  t. 

Swedish  Bars do  9  17  6  10  JO    d  2l 

Swedish  Keg.  hammered per  ton      15    0    0       15  10    0    2* 

Swedish  Faggot    do  0     0    0  u    y     0 

Coppkr: — 

Sheet  4  Sheathing.  A  Bolt     ..,,pertpn  79  0  0  82  OT 

Hammered  Bottoms       do  ii7  0  0  ■'  0  0 

FL-it  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do  8?  0  0  0  o  (J  I 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  81  0  0  83  0  (■  !■    3 

Beat  Selected     do  77  0  0  85  o  0  [ 

Australian     do  77  13  0  0  0  i> 

Yel.  MeUl  Sheathing  A  Rods per  lb          0  0  Cij  y  0  7iJ 

Lkad  — 

Pig.    English      per  ton  21    6  0  0    0  O'V 

,,    Spanish  Soft     do  IS  lit  0  0    0  0  (   -, 

Shut,  Patent       do  22  lo  0  22  15  of*' 

Sheet     do  20     u  0  20  15  oj    6 

Wmto       do  2?    0  0  30    0  0 

ItEOULUa  OF    Ajthmoft 
French   ^ „ ton        43    0    0      0    0 

Ziso : — 

English  Sheet      per  ton        25  10    0      26  10    0  SJ 

Devaux'sV.  M.  RooflngZinc   ....       do  25    0    0        0    0 

•  And  6  per  ceut.  discoont  ii  laid  upon  the  nvw  system 

Speltioi  :— 
On  the  Spot  ..««„„„„,^....per  ton 
QcicKBiLVK*     per  btl 

TiK.— 

Rnglljh  Block      „ per  ton 

do       Bar    do 

do      Beflned  do 

Banca do 

Straits    do 


20    0    0       0    0    0  nett 
6    17    0        0    0    0 


95    0 

m   0 


0  0  0) 

99  0  0  J.  2i 

o  0  Oj 

•J2  0  0/°'^''' 


T  ALL'S  PATENT  APPARATUS  for 
CONSTRUCTING  WALLS,  HOUSES,  iind  other  BUILD- 
INGS.— A  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  with  large  woodcut  showing 
concrete  houses  finished,  and  also  in  course  of  erection,  with  pate ut 
apparatus  working  :  and  containing  the  paper  oa  concrete  dwellings 
read  by  Mr.  Tall,  at  the  ArchitectUTAl  Assoeiatii-.u  ;  also  a  rei>ort  of 
the  discussion  of  this  paper  at  a  subsetiuent  epecial  meeting  of  the 
Association  ;  correspondence  and  articles  (ecietitlfic  and  practical)  on 
concrete  house  and  wall  building  ;  extracts  from  the  Uuilder,  Bvild- 
IN(!  News.  Civil  Engineers  and  Archttecti  Journal.  Tivifj,  FiflJ.  Daily 
Telegraph.  Ac.  ;  aud  every  Information  respectinjt  the  mixing  and 
use  of  concrete,  the  patent  apparatus,  the  coat  of  the  same  ;  will  be 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  12  stamps.— Address.  J.  Tall,  Falstaffyard. 
Kent-street,  Southwark. 


POLLING'S  ART  FOLL'i.GE,  for  Sculp- 

\^  ture  at.d  Decoration  royal  4to.  72  plate?,  with  letteri)repfl  and 
numerous  woodcuts,  price  36b.,  or  3t'8.  when  orvlered  direct  from  the 
Author.  Londoii,  published  by  the  Author,  160,  Hauipstead-road 
N.W. 


IMPROVED  mVELLINGS  FOR  Tlfi?  PEOPLE. 

1HE    ARTISANS',    LAEoUREKS',  and 

GENER.^L  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Liniitf.i). 
CftpitJiI,  £250.000.     Share"  £J0,     £1  paid  per  Share 
pRtarocsT.— The  UFA  ,V  nf  WiiSTMINSTEK. 
ARBrrRATORS.  I  Local  Coixcil. 


Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lichdcld 
Lord  Elcho,  M.P. 

&c  ,     Ac.    &c. 

W.  SWINDI.EHUBST,  Maniit;. 
This  Company  is   specially  formed   to 


Ihos.  Baziey,  E-q  ,  M.P. 
Jacob  r'ri^ht,  Eaq.,  M.P. 
.lohn  Chertham.  Esq..  M.P. 
\\'.R.r'.lleiuIer.jun.,E8q.,J.P. 
■     uJ  Secretary. 

t  improved    workmen's 


dwellings  on  the  co-operative  principle.  No  Beerahop  oi  Tavern  to 
l>e  erected  on  the  Compaiiy'd  property.  Prolits  realised  by  workmen 
employed  on  the  buildings.  40  per  cent.  Deposits  received  at  6  per 
ceut.  Prospectuses  sent  on  application,  enclosing  post<ige  stamp  — 
Ollite,  147,  Strand,  London. 


WHITTINGTON  LIFE    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICE:  37.  MOORGATE-STREET,  LONDON 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  69.  PICCADILLY,    MANCHESTER. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premiums — especially  for  young  lives. 
BosfSEa  have  been  declared  in  I860.  1863.  and  1:66. 
Policies  made  payable  during  life-time 
Invaxjd  Afii>  Second-class  Lives  insured  on  a  new  principle 

ALFRED  T.  BOWSER.  Manager. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC— 
A  SCIENTIFIC  PUZZLE.—Exhlt.ltlou  daily,  at  Sand  8  of 
aJAPANESK  M I KRUR,  In  Professor  I'epper'a  Lecture.  The  oma- 
lueiits  aud  cluiriirtors  tn  relievo  on  the  back  will  be  rcfle'-ted  on  to 
the  disc  by  the  tuy-hydrogen  light  from  the  front,  or  mirror  side, 
where  thvy  are  totally  invisible. — Splntiial  MnnifextJktioDS  of  n 
Homtly  nature ;  daily  at  quarter  to  3  and  quarter  to  b— Professor 
Pepper  on  Faraday's  Optical  Experiments— George  Buckland's 
Mufilcal  Entertaloment— The  Abyssinian  £spedltloa. 


PERPETUAL        INVESTMENT        and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY. 


The  seventeenth  annual  general  meetini;  of  the  members  of  this 
soci-^ty  was  held  at  Kadley's  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  D. 
I'ratt,  E'q,.  in  the  chair. 

The  notice  convening  the  meeting  having  been  read, 

The  Secretary  ( Mr  J.  E.  Tresidder)  read  the  report  of  the  Directors 
and  the  annual  statement  of  accounts  The  report  stated  that  ihe 
business  of  the  last  year  had  exceeded  that  d  the  precedtnij.  and 
yielded  a  mtich  larger  amount  of  divisible  profit  than  in  any  previoui 
year.  One  thousautl  nine  hundred  and  nire  new  sh/irei  had  been 
issued,  und  a  sum  01  £26  fi9S  hsid  bpen  received  for  the  purchase  of 
realised  shares,  bearing  interest  after  the  rate  of  £4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly.  A  sutu  of  £1S  50,t  ga.  id  ,  iucluding 
interest,  had  been  repaid  upon  shares  withdrawn,  and  the  amount 
invested  in  this  department,  inclusive  of  cApit-aliaed  intfreat  to  the 
3(ith  April  last,  w.is  £102,40/  l"s.  6d.  A  antu  of  £:}1  516  8s.  4d.  had 
been  received  upon  subs'-ription  shares  while  £J5,0,W  Ss.  4(1.  had 
be»n  rei>aid  to  shareholders,  iucluding  interest  upon  shares  matured 
aud  withdrawn.  All  subscription  shares  have  been  credited  with 
the  amount  of  interest  due  thereon,  and  the  balance  now  remain  jng 
invested  \ipon  such  shaies,  with  the  acuiuulation  of  iuterest 
and  bonuses.  w«  £146,339  6s.  2d.  A  sum  of  £5.313  13s,  Id  .  equivalent 
toa  bonus  ot  £6  percent,  upon  all  subscription  shares  entitled  to 
participate,  had  been  apporlioned  and  credited  to  the  peveral  shar^ 
accounts.  The  bcmus  now  declared,  while  equal  to  that  of  the  four 
preceding  yeara.  was  iu  the  aggregate  Largely  in  excess  of  auy  pre- 
vious year  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  very  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  paitiripauls  in  the  bonui,  the  per  centa;;e  remained  the  same, 
A  sum  of  £^,',il3  iPs.  Id.  had  been  received  on  deposit  at  £3  per  cent., 
and  the  btilance  now  remaining  on  deposit  with  the  Society  was 
£l8.Gs!)l3.  4d  :  the  total  advances  of  the  ye:*r  were  £rj,S.8  lUs.  6d. 
A  sum  of  £15,871  Is.  Ud  had  been  received  for  interest  upon  loans 
during  tlie  yejir,  and  the  b;ilaiice  now  remaining  due  to  the  Society 
upon  loans  was  £224, b78  12s.  7d.  The  total  amount  adv.anced  by  the 
.Society  from  its  commencement  was  £703,305  83  2d,  The  Directors 
had  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  iinjrovement  of  the  estates 
purchased  at  East  Dulwich  and  Beuhill,  and  th'yhad  also  secured  es- 
tates at  Beddingtou.  E|>som.andMuawell-hill.  Upon  the  estateat  East 
Dulwich  a  portion  of  the  laud  bid  been  let  for  the  building  of  ninety 
houses,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  completed  To  facilitatetbe 
Etle  of  houses  to  persona  desirous  of  occupy  Jngl  hem.  the  Directors  had 
agreed  to  advance  a  large  proportion  of  the  purchase  mfiuey  at  a  re- 
duced rate  of  interest,  thus  euabling  the  investors  of  the  Society  to 
become  their  own  landlords  upon  advantageous  terms  Upon  the 
estate  at  Beuhill  thirty-two  houseswere  in  the  course  ot  erection.  Plots 
uf  laud  upon  either  of  the  estates  could  be  secured  upou  application 
at  the  offices.  It  had  been  decided  that  portions  of  each  estate  should 
from  time  to  time  be  offered  for  sale,  the  purchasers  having  the  op- 
tion of  paying  the  purchase  money  by  quarterly  orhalf  yearly  instal- 
ments; aud  the  Directors  had  full  confidencethatthe  gradual  develop- 
ment of  this  department  of  the  toiiety'a  business  would  tend  greatly 
to  promote  the  general  interests  of  the  shareholdei-s. 

The  Chairman  iu  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  expressed  tho 
regret  which  he  felt  at  the  absence  from  the  chair  of  Mr.  Uover,  who 
had  hitherto  filled  that  position,  and  who  was  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  the  energy  and  ability  with  which  lie  worked  for 
their  interests  during  the  last  seventeen  yt ars.  Referring  to  Ihe  pro- 
gress of  the  Society  he  said  he  was  entitled  to  cou'^ratulate  the  mein- 
liers  upon  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Directors,  and  it  required  very  few  observations  from  him  to  com- 
mend it  to  their  approval.  1 1  was,  in  fact,  so  favourable  in  every 
respect,  th^t  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  adopted  with  acclamatiou. 
A  Society  which  had  advanced  during  the  year,  upfm  the  best  se- 
curity, no  less  a  sum  th  lu  £72,0i.»0  was  certainly  a  very  Ixrge  aud 
flourishing  institut.on,  aud  the  members  might  well  be  gratified  at 
the  prosperity  which  had  hecu  attained.  It  was  aatis'actory,  too.  to 
find  that  the  Soi'iety  was  not  one  that  had  ceased  to  attract  public 
attention,  for  durins  the  paat  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  aud 
nine  new  shares  had  been  issued,  and  the  other  buaiuess  transacted 
was  of  an  equally  extensive  character.  The  total  amount  now  out 
upon  loan  was  £J24,0'jO,  and  thia  Society  had  advanced,  altogether, 
aioce  its  commence-nent  nearly  a  million  of  money.  It  might, 
therefore,  be  fairly  said  to  have  achieved  a  ureat  success,  and  to  those 
who  were  Directors  of  the  Society,  ts  he  had  been  from  it%  founda- 
tion, it  was  a  source  of  much  pride  and  gratttication  to  find  that  it 
had  realised  all  that  it  had  promised  at  its  outset.  The  first  thin; 
necessary  to  th«  success  ol  a  Society  like  theira  wa.s  a  suificieut 
amount  of  capital  to  carry  on  their  business.  He  was  glad  tu  say 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  were  well  supplied.  Indeed,  the  difficulty 
which  they  had  was  to  know  how  to  employ  the  money  which  they 
received  so  as  to  make  it  reproductive.  Next  to  an  ample  capital 
they  wanted  trustworttiy  management  in  order  to  make  the  institu- 
tion llourisn  :  and  speaking  for  himself  and  the  other  members  uf  the 
Board,  as  well  aa  for  the  secretary  and  stiff  01  the  Society,  be  main- 
tained that  no  fociety  coull  be  conducted  with  more  prudence  aud 
economy  and  sound  judgment.  It  was  content  to  divide  only  what 
had  been  Wril  earned  ;  and  by  that  meaoa,  and  by  adapting  itself  to 
the  wautsof  borrowers,  and  charging  them  a  moderate  rate  of  inte- 
rest, it  secured  the  confidence  of  the  public  :  and  many  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  which  it  afforded  were  so  gratified 
that  they  came  to  the  office  to  thank  the  Secretary  for  the  benefits 
they  had  received  through  the  agency  of  the  Society.  With  regard 
to  iuvestora,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  security  offered  by 
the  Society  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All  its  loana 
were  made  upon  freehold  or  leasehold  property,  which  waa  cirefuUy 
^alued  before  being  taken  as  security;  ano  Ihuugb  it  might  some- 
t.iues  makealoasof  a  trifling  character,  the  Board  always  saw  that 
the  amount  was  written  off  the  moment  it  was  ascertained,  so  that 
the  value  of  the  securities  was  not  affected.  It  should  ba  remem- 
bered that  all  the  Directors  were  investors  themselves  in  the  Socitty, 
and  their  interests  were  therefore  identified  with  it.  and  nothing 
which  they  could  do  would  be  wanting  to  promote  its  prosperity. 
Another  feature  in  the  Society  which  materially  helped  to  promote 
its  success  waa  its  established  reputation,  and  with  such  distln- 
gnished  characteristics  as  an  ample  capital,  trustworthy  and  econo- 
uiical  management,  adaptation  to  the  wautg  of  all  classes  of  bor- 
rowers,  i>erfect  security  to  investors,  large  bonuses  to  members,  aad 
ail  eatibtished  reputrition,  he  hnd  no  doubt  that  the  Society  would 
goon  extending  its  business  aud  incre-i  sing  in  prosperity,  A  divi- 
Oind  of  104  percent,  at  a  time  the  Bank  rat©  waa  only  2  per  cent, 
was  something  to  congratulate  themselves  upon,  and  he  therefore 
iisked  them  with  great  confidence  to  adopc  the  report. 

Mr  Hudson,  juti.,  said  he  had  no  objection  to  adopting  the 
report,  but  he  thought  the  remuneration  of  the  directors  was  too 
large,  and  hoped  a  reduction  would  be  etl^cteJ.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  amount  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure. 

Mr,  Dover  paid  the  question  to  be  considered  was  not  whether  the 
amoimt  waa  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  expenditure,  hut 
whether  it  was  too  much  or  too  little.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  Mr, 
Hudson  was  acquainted  with  the  machinery  for  working  the  society 
and  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  directors,  he  would  not 
think  of  objecting  lo  their  remuneration, 

Mr.  HiTDsoN,  sen,,  aaid  the  remuneration  of  the  directors  wan 
more  than  wiis  given  in  many  other  companies  of  a  much  higher 
cbaract>-r.  He  also  referred  t-  tint  way  m  which  ti  c  Sutton  EstAto 
had  l)een  allotted,  and  said  that  the  best  plots  had  been  given  to  tho 
directors. 

The  Secbetarv  explained  that  the  estate  had  been  allotted  by 
balliit.  and  no  plots  h.ad  been  given  to  the  directors  except  those 
which  they  had  drawn.  There  was  no  favouritism  whatever  dis- 
played. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  report  waa  iinanimously 
adiiptcd. 

The  retiring  directors,  Meiers.  Thompson,  Silvester,  ,and  Free- 
man, were  then  re-elected,  as  was  also  Mr.  W.  H,  Millar,  the  retiring 
auditor. 

A  resolution  was  then  submitted  by  Mr.  HmaoN  in  favour  of  a 
reductiun  uf  toe  remuneration  of  the  directors,  but  on  a  division 
uuly  seien  haLds  were  held  up  in  its  favour,  and  it  was  couaequenlly 
rejected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  directors  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  aud  Mr,  Oover  acknowledged  thn  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  Bl-rtov  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  secretjiry  and  stafT, 
and  Mr.  Bi.'RoKas  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TresiddI'Ui,  In  reply,  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  cordial  way 
in  which  the  vote  of  thanks  had  I.eeu  received,  and  made  rem'irki 
upnn  the  gradual  growth  of  the  society  to  iti  prrsenl  i>osition, 
which  he  said  was  due  to  tht  great  caie  and  attention  bestowed  on 
its  mauagtment  by  the  direi-tors, 

A  vote  of  thanks  w.-\*  next  pissed  to' the  solicitors  and  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Wat7(()N.  and  a  nimilar  compliment  was  passed  to  the 
chairman,  aud  tho  meeting  then  terniinAted. 
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ENGLISH    WOODS    AT    THE    ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL    SHOW. 

AMIDST  the  mass  of  material  exhibited 
by  those  interested  ia  the  science  of 
cultivation  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's show  in  Leicester,  we  noticed  a 
splendid  collection  of  English-grown  woods. 
From  their  uniform  character,  classification, 
and  high  finish,  they  monopolised  a  large 
share  of  attention.  Perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  the  refreshment  booths,  which  absorbed 
the  first  attentions  of  the  visitors  during 
those  remarkably  hot  days,  there  was  no 
other  spot  so  well  attended.  This  might 
be  attributed  to  the  owner  of  the  collection, 
who  was  no  less  a  personage  than  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  woods  exhibited 
were  not  arranged  to  show  the  splendid 
quality  of  the  Belvoir  grown  timbers,  nor  to 
illustrate  eccentricities  or  failings  of  growth 
in  their  youth  or  age,  but  to  make  public 
their  adaptability  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  their  beauty  in  grain  and  figure  when 
adorned  with  the  lustre  imparted  by  the 
modern  race  of  polishers  in  wood.  Our 
English-grown  woods  have  been  much  ne- 
glected ;  those  of  a  useful  character  are  too 
limited  in  quantity  to  maintain  their  im- 
portance in  the  face  of  the  mass  of  foreign- 
grown  timber  which  is  daily  landed  on  our 
shores,  aud  those  of  an  ornamental  character 
have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
fashion  for  using  foreign  woods  of  bright  and 
transient  colours,  aided  by  the  charm  of 
french  polishing,  has  supplanted  our  native- 
grown  woods,  with  their  unassuming  lustre 
under  the  old  wax  or  oil  polish.  In  the 
short  space  of  half  a  century  we  have  for- 
gotten all  that  our  grandfathers  knew  upon 
this  subject,  and  we  are  astonished  to  tind 
samples  of  English-grown  woods  possessing 
beauty  of  figure  and  brilliancy  of  colour. 
As  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  other  collection 
of  a  similar  character,  and  from  its  novelty 
and  useful  bearings  we  are  led  to  give  it  a 
welcome  notice. 

The  woods  under  notice  have  been  col- 
lected and  arranged  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  James  Parker,  chief 
forester  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  they 
form  the  major  portion  of  that  gentleman's 
museum  of  arboriculture  at  Knipton,  in  the 
Vale  of  Belvoir.  As  lord  of  the  forest  the 
oak  claims  our  first  notice.  Along  the  walls 
we  are  presented  with  polished  specimens, 
showing  its  clearness  of  growth  and  adapta- 
bility for  manufacturing  purposes.  Thej'  are 
all  specimens  of  the  Querctis  pediincidata, 
or  hard  variety  of  English  oak,  which  grow 
to  such  noble  size  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  the 
Belvoir  hills.  We  have,  also,  specimens  of 
the  brown  oaks — some  rich  in  medullary 
figure  ;  others,  known  as  the  pollard  variety, 
remind  us  of  the  best  specimens  of  Italian 
walnut.  For  furniture  and  dining-room 
fittings  brown  and  pollard  oaks  are  becoming 
extremely  popular.  In  every  case,  when 
naturally  coloured,  they  are  the  produce  of 
old  ancestral  trees.  They  are  scarcely  ever 
felled  on  our  English  estates  ;  but  time  and 
the  fierce  blasts  of  winter  topple  them  over, 
and  so  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
cabinet  makers  and  ecclesiastical  wood 
workers,  by  whom  they  are  highly  prized. 
Other  specimens  showed  peculiarities  in 
growth,  attributable  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  upon  which  they  were  grown,  and 
are  known  as  the  '•Oroxton  Park  Oaks." 
Here  the  oak  timber  is  worthless,  as  every 
tree  growing  upon  that  high  table  land, 
which  is  composed  of  oolitic  iron-stone,  is 
sliaked  from  the  root  to  the  topmost  branches. 
This  wood  is  unnaturally  hard,  and  the  effects 


of  swelling  and  shrinkage,  in  conjunction  with 
the  severity  of  the  frost  in  that  elevated  district, 
split  the  wood  in  every  direction.  The  ring  aud 
heart  strakes  admit  stagnant  air  to  the  interior, 
dry  rot  ensues,  and  the  trees,  if  not  cut  down, 
naturally  fall  before  they  have  become 
thoroughly  matured.  Mr.  Parker  assured  us  that 
a  sound  oak  tree  had  never  been  felled  upon 
that  portion  of  theduke's  estate.  We  noticed  fine 
specimens  of  the  ever  green  and  Turkey  oak.=. 
The  ash  (as  with  the  other  useful  woods)  Wivs 
exhibited  in  planks  both  plain  and 
polished.  It.s  size  and  clearness  were  remark- 
able. Selected  specimens  of  "  ram-horned"  and 
"  figured  ash  "  were  shown  which  were  highl)- 
beautiful.  Since  the  introduction  of  '•  Polish 
ash  "  for  ornamental  furniture  ash  has  become 
a  great  favourite.  We  were  astonished  to 
find  specimens  of  of  English-grown  ash  in  the 
collection  as  clear  and  beautiful  in  figure  as 
the  celebrated  "  Polish  ash."  The  specimens 
of  mountain  ash  showed  a  marked  distinction 
from  the  common  ash.  The  elm  also  played 
an  important  part ;  its  size  was  exhibited  in 
plank  specimens,  and  its  beauty  in  panels 
aud  cabmet  specimens.  The  English  and 
Scotch  varieties  were  defined  by  the  former 
being  lighter  and  closer  in  its  grain  than  the 
Scotch  or  broad-leaved  elm,  but  all  the  pol- 
lard specimens,  which  were  so  beautiful  in 
grain  and  depth  of  colour,  were  the  produce  of 
the  latter  variety  ;  indeed,  it  is  highly  ques- 
tionable whether  the  English  elm  is  ever  pol- 
lard. 

Amongst  the  woods  remarkable  for  their 
grain  and  figure,  we  noticed  the  following  : — 
Walnut,  both  the  common  kind  and  black 
American  (which  does  well  on  our  English 
soil),  Portuguese  laurel,  pear  tree,  plum  tree, 
yew.  buckthcrn,  and  common  crab,  all  of 
which  partake  of  red  and  its  nearest  com- 
pounds. Yellow,  in  like  manner,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  alder,  acacia,  Spanish  chesnut. 
and  cherry  (both  wild  and  cultivated). 
Amongst  the  lighter  coloured  woods  we 
noticed  the  holly,  horse  chesnut,  and  syca- 
more, the  latter  being  a  beautiful  specimen, 
clearly  white,  and  polished  without  the  intro- 
duction of  stain  or  colour.  This  specimen 
was  very  suggestive,  from  its  silky  lustre,  for 
light  furniture  as  for  panel  work. 

The  pine  family,  which  produces  our  most 
useful  timber,  was  well  represented.  The 
Scotch  fir  was  somewhat  open  grown  com- 
pared with  the  foreign-grown  timber  of  com- 
merce. With  the  spruce,  its  resemblance  to 
the  Norway  and  Riga  white  woods  was  close 
indeed.  The  Weymouth  or  Quebec  pine, 
which  grows  well  on  this  estate,  was  some- 
what open  in  its  growth,  being  more  defined  in 
its  grain,  and  more  highly  charged  withresinous 
matter,  than  is  common  with  that  of  Cana- 
dian growth.  The  specimens  of  silver  fir  and 
larch  were  remarkably  fine.  The  latter,  from 
its  soft  red  colour,  was  greatly  admired.  In 
Gothic  furniture  it  would  be  highly  suitable 
for  pierced  or  diagonal  boarded  panels,  as  it  is 
forcibly  marked  in  its  grain,  It  would  not 
be  suitable  for  large  plain  surfaces  where  re- 
pose was  needed. 

The  specimens  of  "  Cedar  of  Lebanon " 
were  much  admired.  Those  who  inspected 
them  from  sheer  curiosity  associated  the  wood 
with  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory."  "  So  that  is 
cedar  of  Lebanon  !"  exclaimed  one.  Another 
would  remark,  "  I  thought  it  was  red,  like  the 
cedar  of  our  pencUs."  But  they  all  admired 
its  beauty  of  growth,  or  its  soft  brown  colour, 
and  regretted  that  it  was  so  rare  as  an  English- 
grown  wbod.  These  trees  attain  a  remarkable 
size  in  the  Vale  of  Belvoir.  A  section  was 
exhibited  close  upon  3ft.  in  diameter.  This 
section,  along  with  a  horse  chesnut  bur, 
were  splendid  pieces  of  workmanship.  It  is 
well  known  that  sections  of  trees  cannot  be 
preserved  in  a  sound  condition.  To  obviate 
this  evil  they  were  cut  off  as  veneers,  and 
afterwards  mounted  and  polished.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  presents  itself,  Why  are  not 
our  national  and  scientific  collections  so  pre- 
pared, and  why  do  we  so  rigidly  adhere  to 
using  our  ornamental  woods  longitudinal  in 


their  figure  ?  As  a  curiosity  we  noticed  a 
plank  of  "Arbor  Vitffi."  It  strongly  re- 
sembled our  common  red  or  yellow  pine.  As 
the  "  Arbor  Vita}  "  rarely  grows  larger  than 
a  shrub,  a  plank  from  such  a  tree  may  truly 
be  termed  a  curiosity.  The  ordinary  woods 
embrace  the  alder,  apple,  acacia,  beech,  birch, 
crab,  elder,  juniper,  hawthorn,  hornbeam, 
laburnum,  lime,  common  and  Portuguese 
laurels,  maple,  mulberry,  plum,  black  Italian 
(male  and  female)  ])oplar,  Lombardy  or  up- 
right poplar,  plane,  and  pear  tree.  In  all  we 
noticed  lifly-onc  kinds  of  woods  ;  and  some 
idea  of  the  collection  may  be  formed  when  we 
note  they  were  e.xhibited  in  both  plain  and 
polished  planks,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
were  also  shown  in  transverse  sections.  A 
high  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  ,1.  Parker 
for  his  energy  and  scientific  attainments  in 
perfecting  such  a  collection,  and  jiraise  is 
also  due  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  alfording 
facilities  for  the  advancement  of  science  and 
technical  knowledge  in  connection  with 
"  English-grown  timber." 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  NONCONFORMIST 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.— II. 

LEAVING,  then,  for  the  present,  the  very 
large  class  of  chapels  in  which  the  external 
design  is  more  or  less  concentrated  on  a  showy 
front,  we  will  notice  those  in  which  some 
thought  is  bestowed  on  the  work  as  a  whole. 
It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  form 
of  plan  still  under  consideration  is,  as 
before,  a  nearly  unbroken  parallelogram, 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  side  galleries.  The 
first  difiiculty  which  here  strikes  anyone  who 
aims  at  real  mastery  of  the  subject  is  what 
to  make  of  the  roof.  An  unbroken  roof  of 
fiity  or  sixty  feet  span  on  a  low  and  short 
building  is  nothing  less  than  an  extinguisher 
to  all  artistic  merit.  It  dwarfs  and  crushes 
everything  beneath  it,  and  refuses  to  combine 
with  anything  but  the  heaviest  and  severest 
detail.  "  Before  any  sort  of  decoration  can  be 
attempted,  the  first  necessity  is,  plainly,  to  re- 
move the  shapelessness  of  this  crowning  fea- 
ture ;  to  give  the  whole  design,  in  short,  some 
beauty  of  general  form — some  play  of  light 
and  shade.  The  first  idea  that  suggests  itself 
seems  to  be  that  of  putting  gablets  along  the 
sides.  This  system  has  two  advantages  :  it 
enables  the  top  windows  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged, and  it  breaks  up,  in  some  measure,  the 
vast  and  dreary  expanse  of  slating.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  come 
into  very  common  use.  But,  like  the  device 
last  noticed,  the  misfortune  is  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  made  a  substitute  for  thought. 
It  is  a  "dodge"  that  very  soon  tires  byre- 
petition,  and  it  has  already  been  repeated 
quite  enough,  unless  it  can  be  advanced 
upon  and  developed.  Fig.  11*  shows  a  fami- 
liar instance  of  its  application.  There  is  a 
gablet  over  every  bay,  or  sometimes  over 
every  alternate  bay,  of  the  side  elevation.  In 
the  present  example  this  redundance  of 
gablets  is  further  increased  by  making  each 
front  staircase  into  a  piece  of  sham  aisle.  A 
row  of  small  gables,  however,  unless  bound 
togetherand subdued  by  some  stronggoverning 
feature,  is  generally  fatal  to  anything  like 
breadth  and  vigour.  It  does  away  with  the 
main  horizontal  lines  of  the  building— those  in 
the  eaves'  cornice  or  parapet — the  contrast  of 
which  with  the  vertical  members  is  almost  aa 
essential  in  Gothic  as  in  Italian.  And  the 
more  gablets  there  are  the  less  telling  they 
become.  Three  in  a  series  are  far  more 
striking  than  five  or  six,  for  intensity  of  effect 
is  not  increased  bv  multiplying  salient  points. 
In  fig.  11,  too,  and  in  the  class  it  represents, 
the  huge  roof  still  stands  behind  this  fringe 
of  gablets.  It  is  not  changed,  it  is  only 
hidden  in  part.  It  rarely  harmonises  with 
them,  and  they  as  rarely  harmonise  with  the 
unbroken  walls.  Something  more  is  needed 
to  conquer  this  first  difficulty  of  a   galleried 

•  See  lithograpliic  iUiistration  last  week. 
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building.     In  certain  cases,  however,  another 
step  has  been  taken  by  reducing  the  main  roof. 
Instead   of  the  overwhelming  mass   seen   in 
the   front   of  No.  11,   it   has    been   brought 
down  to  the  proportions  of  the  centre  gable 
in  No.  1.3.      This   is  effected  by  starting  it, 
not  from  the  side  walls,  but  from  the  gallery 
columns,  and  by  continuing  the  roofs  of  the 
side  gablets  to  meet  it.*     Variations  on   this 
arrangement  may  easily  be  invented.     In  tig. 
13,  for  example,  the  side  roofs  are  all  equal 
in  span  ;  in   fig.  12  a  wide  and  narrow  one 
are  used   alteriiatL-ly.        But   this  principle, 
which  has  probably  been  adopted  more  often 
in  Episcopal  than  in  Nonconformist  churches, 
seems  capable  of  further   expansion.      Of  its 
results   in  internal  planning  we   may   speak 
hereafter.       Externally   it   brings  the   main 
roof  to   a  manageable    span,  though  it  does 
not  give  height  like  a  clerestory,  and  though 
the   broken  eaves'  cornice  and  serrated  gables 
are  adverse   to   simplicity  and  repose.     This 
last  seems  to   be   its   most  serious  fault.     If 
wantof  heightinthe  roofwereall,  itmightand 
ought  to  be  made  up  for  by  additional  height 
in  tlie  walls.     One   of  the  commonest  faults 
in  town  churches  of  all   kinds  is   that  their 
walls   are  too   low.     They  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  very  dwelling-houses  that  adjoin 
them.     Instead  of  holding  their  proper  posi- 
tion by   superior  size  and  dignity   of  lorm, 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  built  by  a  smaller 
race  of  men  than    shops   and  warehouses  are. 
They  are  too  often  dwarfed  in  elevation  and 
frittered  in  detaih      No  wonder  that  a  strong 
prejudice  against   Gothic  still   exists  among 
the  non-professional  public,  for   the  Gothic 
they  are  most  familiar  with  seems  identical 
with    all   that  is   weak,  tame,  and  puerile. 
This  is  bad  enough  in  a  village,  where  no- 
thing   but   cottages  surround   it  :    it  is   ten 
times  worse  in  a  city  crowded  in  by  lofty 
buildings   on   every  side.      For  the  sake  of 
dignity  and  impressiveness — for   the   sake  of 
breathing  room   for  the   congregation — galle- 
ried  churches,   above  all   others,  ought  to  be 
built  a  great  deal  higher  than  they  usually 
are. 

Another  expedient  often  resorted  to  in  con- 
tending against  the  crushing  heaviness  of  a 
wide  span  roof  is  that  in  sketch  No.  14.  The 
rafters  start  from  the  walls  at  a  low  pitch, 
and  some  distance  up  the  rake  suddenly  turn 
to  a  much  steeper  one.  There  is,  in  short,  an 
internal  angle  on  each  side  of  the  gable.  This 
plan  is  sometimes  adopted  alone,  and  some- 
times combined  with  the  dormer  system.  At 
first  sight  it  may  seem  promising,  but  there  is 
a  painful  look  of  weakness  about  it  as  gene- 
rally applied.  In  able  hands,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  turned  to  good  account.  There  are 
few  forms  so  hopelessly  bad  that  a  man  of 
original  powers  would  be  unable  to  deal  with 
them,  for  form  as  well  as  colour  is  in  some 
degree  relative.  Very  much  depends  on  the 
surroundings,  on  slight  modifications  and 
judicious  contrasts.  But  in  the  present  case, 
as  in  those  before  noticed,  the  effort  to  har- 
monise discordant  features  is  too  often  want- 
ing. The  first  idea  is  used  and  re-used  in  all 
its  primitive  crudeness.  It  is  taken,  not  as  a 
good  basis  for  further  thought  and  invention, 
but  as  a  fixed  recipe,  to  be  mechanically 
carried  out.  Now  rested  on  so,  neither  the 
present  nor  any  other  device  will  do  away 
with  the  difficulties  of  chapel  design.  The 
faults  of  this  one  seem  to  be  that  its  outline 
is  concave  and  suggestive  of  sagging  in  the 
rafters  ;  that  itdoesnot,  afterall,  give  amarked 
and  effective  break  to  the  great  surface  of 
tame,  textureless  slating ;  that  it  leaves  an 
awkwardly  i-haped  gable  in  the  front,  and  is 
too  light,  not  to  say  fantastic,  to  agree  well 
with  a  building  of  unbroken  oblong  form. 
These  objections  are  not  stated  as  reasons  for 
it8  entire  disuse,  but  for  a  more  careful  study 


•  By  a  «liglil  error  iu  tho  shndins  of  (be  lithoKraph, 
these  gableta  lonk  in  the  eide  elevatioits  of  fig.,  la  and 
13  likd  mere  dormt-rs  tprinsing  from  the  hast-  of  tlie  main 
roof.  Tht-y  are,  Iiowevor.  in  reality  short  trarisvcrau  roufa, 
with  gutters  between  them,  jumiug  the  main  roof  some 
12ft.  or  lift,  within  the  walls. 


of  the  compositions  iu  which  it  is  introduced. 
In  certain  examples,  indeed,  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  walling,  carried  by  the  columns  below, 
divides  the  steeper  from  the  flatter  parts  of 
the  slope.  This  helps  to  remove  the  bone- 
less, unmuscular  look  that  a  large  roof  is  apt 
to  have,  but  within  the  building  it  leads  to  all 
the  faults  of  a  clerestory  without  its  ad- 
vantages. 

The  next  example  (No.  15)  shows  the  usual 
extent,    in    Nonconformist    churches,   of  at- 
tempts at  wooden  or  other  light  clerestories. 
The  forms  adopted — fig.  16,  for  instance— have 
generally  been  mere  reminiscences   of  stone 
tracery.     Scarcely  any  of  them  can  therefore 
be   found    which   are   successful   artistically. 
Yet    the    great    advantage    of    a    range    of 
windows  in  this  position  for  light  and  ventila- 
tion might  well  warrant  its  further  trial.     If 
the  gallery  columns  go  up,  as  they  so  often  do, 
to  support  the  roof,  it  makes  no  difference   to 
the   question  of  sight   and   hearing  whether 
they  carry  some  modification  of  a  clerestory  or 
not.     A  good  upper  liglit  is  so  valuable  that  it 
is  a  pity  to  lose  it  when  it  can  be  readilv  ob- 
tained ;  and  windows  high  above  the  audience 
can  be  freely  opened  in  hot   weather  without 
being  angrily  shut  again,  as  lower  ones  gene- 
r.iUy  are,  by  some  fancied  invalid  near  them. 
Where   stone   clerestories  are  placed  on  iron 
columns  there  is  usually,  indeed,  a  compro- 
mise far  from  satisfactory.     The  stonework  is 
much  too  thin  for  strength,  and  the  columns 
so  thick  as  to  be  much  in  tlie  wa}'.     By  study- 
ing each  case  separately  this  might,  perhaps, 
lie  in   some  degree  avoided.     The  unpleasant 
fact   would,  however,  still  remain,  that   cast 
iron,  once  heated  to  redness,  cannot  even  bear 
its  own  weight,  and  a  very  small  outbreak  of 
fire  near  a   main  column   might  thus  bring 
down  all  the   arches   of  the    building.     The 
possibility  may  be  remote  enough  to  be  worth 
risking  ;  but  in  the  case  supposed,  a  framed 
superstructure  would  probably  suffer  far  less 
by  the  failure  than  a  stone  arcade.     In  trving, 
however,  to  develope  the  principle  now  under 
notice,  tlie  first  thing  is  to  break  loose  from 
previous  practices  and  prejudices,  to  work  the 
system  out  on  rational  principles  towards  its 
actual  aim  and  purpose.     The  advantages  to 
be  sought  are  light  and  air  within — height  and 
dignity  of  proportion  outside.     The   problem 
is  to  gain  these  without  inconveniencing  the 
congregation,  and  witliout  falling  into  weak  or 
temporary   construction.     A    deep    clerestory 
with  an  open  roof  above  is,  as  many  modern 
churches  prove,  a  very  bad  arrangement  for 
sound.     The  voice  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  cen- 
tral space  over  the  windows  ;  but  a  very  nar- 
row band  of  lights  placed  near  together  under 
a  boarded  ceiling  of  any  appropriate   form, 
would   be   entirely  free   from  this  objection. 
A  number   of  small  apertures  here,  carefullv 
guarded  from  producing  down-drauglits,  would 
be  a  great  advantage  in  hot  weather.     Ventila- 
tion,  it  is  often  forgotten,  must  be  carried  or. 
in   different  ways  during   different   tempera- 
tures.    In  the  winter  time  a  few  small  holes 
may  carry  oft'  the  foul  air  of  a  heated  room 
effectually.     On  a  hot  summer's  day  the  direct 
.admission  of  the  wind  is  the  only  practicable 
means.     For  this  reason  it  is  always  desirable' 
to  have  a  number  of  windows  capable  of  being 
thrown  wide  open.     The  small  hoppers  and 
sliding  squares   in   which   "  Chapel   Gothic " 
delights  are  next  to  useless  when  they  are 
needed    most.    A  range   of    openings  in  the 
n.ature  of  a  clerestory  would  be  a  most  wel- 
come addition.     Next  to  theatres,  Nonconfor- 
mist churches  are  almost  the  worst  ventilated 
class  of  public  buildings.     Any  plan  for  giv- 
ing them  a  little  fresh  air  deserves  considera- 
tion.    In  some  temporary  structures  of  large 
size  a  system  resembling  that  suggested  has 
been  found  to  work  woil  ;  but  it  needs  to  be 
refined  and  transLatid  into   more  permanent 
construction.     Anytliing  like  a  copy  from  the 
clerestory  of  a  mediieval  churcli  would  be  ab- 
surd and   inappropriate.      Tlie   feature   sug- 
gested would  have  to  be  designed  for  the  ])ur- 
pose— an  insurmountable  bar  to  its  adoption 
in  certain  schools  of  chapel  architecture.     If 


stone  or  brick  can  conveniently  be  used,  so 
much  the  better;  where  these  are  inapplicable 
it  may  be  worth  trying  if  no  lighter 
material  will  serve  the  purpose. 

The  triple  roof — a  variety  of  which  is  shown 
in  fig.  17 — has  now  and  then  found  a  place  in 
wide  chapels.  There  is  a  well-known  practi- 
cal objection  to  it  on  account  of  the  long  gut- 
ters which  it  involves,  which,  when  choked 
with  snow  or  leaves,  are  liable  to  overllow 
into  the  interior.  Extra  widlh  of  lead  out- 
side, and  a  boarded  ceiling  within,  would,  of 
course,  lessen  this  failing,  which  a  little  con- 
trivance might  altogether  remove.  The 
arrangement  might  then  receive  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  done.  It  has  the 
merit  of  giving  a  manageable  form  of  end 
elevation,  admitting  great  variety  of  propor- 
tion. It  is  free  from  the  crushing 
expression  of  a  wide  single-span  roof, 
though  it  has  some  tendency  towards  that 
small  prcttiness  which  is  the  weak  point  of 
much  English  Gothic. 

We  have  thus  examined  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal w.ays  iu  which  the  roofing  of  a  wide 
galleried  church  has  been  hitherto  managed  ; 
the  plan  being  supposed  to  be  similar  on  the 
whole  to  that  of  No.  1  in  our  last  illustration. 
This  plan,  however,  is  far  enough  from  per- 
fection. It  happens  to  be  one  which  Non- 
conformists havereceived  from  their  ancestors, 
audwhich  they  have  in  many  cases  perpetuated 
almost  unaltered.  Their  eflbrts  have  been 
spent  very  much  on  decorating  it  outside  and 
in,  and  very  little  in  revising  or  improving  it. 
Externally  it  presents  a  very  unpromising  sub- 
ject to  work  on,  while  within  it  needs  radical 
changes.  In  continuing  these  papers  it  is  in- 
tended to  notice  some  plans  which  have  been 
or  might  be  used  in  lieu  of  it,  and  to  say 
something  more  of  internal  design  generally. 


NATIONAL  PRIZES,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

LAST  week  we  gave   some  account  of  the 
objects  iu   competition  for  these   prizes, 
and   published   a  letter    from  "  H.    A.  G.," 
calling  attention  to  the  architectur.al  drawings. 
In   stage   23b,    architectural    deiign,    E.     F. 
Clarke,  of  St.  Martin's,  obtains  the  gold  medal. 
The  subject   is  "An   attempt  to   apply  the 
dome  to  pointed  architecture."     In  this  work 
there  is  nothing  new,  and  neither  the  design 
nor  the  execution  entitles  it  to  so  high  a  prize. 
J.   AVoodsend,     carpenter,    Nottingham,   age 
eighteen,  receives  "  books  "  for  a  very  credit- 
able drawing  of  a  bad  design.      Eugene  Clep- 
hara,  builder,  and  aSouthKensingtonstudent, 
also  receives  books.     This  drawing  has  many 
faults  ;  the  shading  is  softened  oft"  till  it   re- 
sembles  the   old-fashioned   Poonah  painting. 
The  effect  of  the  pen  is   mixed  with  that  of 
the  brush,  and  is  not   carried  tlirough.     Tho 
plan  is  not  positively   bad,  but  the  elevations 
are.     No  prize  should  have  been  given  in  this 
instance.     A   design  for  a  private  residence, 
by   H.    Pryce,   aged   seventeen.   South  Ken- 
sington student,  is  very  creditable,  and  should 
have    been     rewarded.     Thomas      Cox,    age 
twenty-one,     Birmingham,    is     another  gold 
medallist.     The   work  is  neat,  but  shows  no 
signs  of  draw  ng — no  touch,  no  effect,  in  some 
of  the  shadows  great   carelessness,  and  in  all 
more  or  less  dirt.     A  nicely  bound  book,  W'ith 
jiictures  inside,  woubi  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate reward  than  a  national  gold  medal.  W. 
Edwards,  age  twenty,  Lincoln,  gets  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  very   careful  drawing.     He  has 
evidently  studied  Sharpe's  Parallels.     H.  J. 
Wilworth,   age   seventeen,     Warminster,   re- 
ceives books.     He  will  certainly  make  an  ex- 
cellent draughtsman.  The  architectural  draw- 
ings are,  as  a  whole,  very  indifferent.    In  stage 
2:3a,   mechanical    drawing,    R.  B.    Jlowbray, 
Chester,   is   awarded  a   bronze   medal  for  a 
drawing   of  a  locomotive,   as   is  also  R.  G. 
Morton,  Dundee,  for  a  depiction  of  some  ma- 
chinery.    This  drawing  shows  a  great  waste 
of  time  in  representing  the  grain  of  the  wood 
and  similar  trifles.     E.  C.   Hocking,   black- 
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Biuitli,  Truio,  age  twenty,  exhibits  a  very 
neatly  shaded  drawing  in  Indian  ink.  He  re- 
ceives a  prize.  T.  L.  Piiipps,  Birmingham,  is 
successlul  with  a  drawing  oi'  a  rifling  machine. 
He  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  true 
prijcction  of  shadows,  but  there  is  no  life  in 
tile  drawing ;  and,  as  he  might  have  made  the 
machine  in  probably  less  time  than  it  took 
him  to  make  the  drawing,  we  cannot  see  that 
he  has  been  spending  his  time  protitably.  All 
the  machine  drawings  are  examples  of  mis- 
applied industry  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and 
bad  teaching  on  that  of  the  masters.  In  stage 
11,  ''Painting  ornament  from  the  flat  or 
copies,"  Joseph  Turner,  age  twenty-seven, 
Gloucester,  receives  a  bronze  medal.  He  will 
never  set  the  Severn  on  tire.  Stage  22a, 
"  Studies  treating  natural  objects  ornament- 
ally," is  very  interesting.  Given  spaces  are 
to  be  filled  with  an  ornamental  arrangement 
of  natund.  objects.  This  is  design,  and  if  the 
art  scho  ds  do  not  succeed  in  producing  de- 
signers, tliey  will  have  failed  in  great  measure 
iu  realising  the  hopes  that  have  been  formed 
of  tliem.  Books  are  awarded  to  Sarah 
MGregor,  Bloomsbury,  and  to  E.  Perry,  Bir- 
mingham, age  nineteen — occupation,  teacher. 
AVe  have  no  wish  to  be  harcl  on  the  latter, 
hut  a  teacher,  even  if  only  nineteen,  should 
produce  something  better  than  a  boarding- 
school  playtliing  to  be  taken  home  at  the 
holidays.  W.  Stanley,  Birmingham,  deco- 
rator, obtains  a  bronze  medal  ;  his  design  is 
clever,  but  the  design  of  R.  Young,  Notting- 
ham, age  twenty,  solicitor's  clerk,  rewarded 
with  books,  is  better.  W.  Watson,  age  sixteen, 
also  gets  books,  and  he  deserves  them.  In 
stage  23o,  "Applied  designs,  technical  or 
miscellaneous  studies,"  under  the  head  ''sur- 
face designs,"  Alfred  Honey,  age  eighteen, 
Glasgow,  sends  a  good  design  for  a  scarf,  but 
he  is  unrewarded.  The  silver  medal  is  taken 
by  W.  G.  Murray,  Dublin.  Bronze  medals 
fa'll  to  E.  Gates,  Lambeth ;  F.  Hall,  Maccles- 
field, age  sixteen,  card  cutter  ;  S.  K.  Steven- 
son, Nottingham,  age  seventeen ;  Joseph 
Harris,  South  Kensington,  design  for  a  lace 
lappet;  and  A.  Harrison  Goodall.  We  cannot 
pass  unnoticed  a  design  for  poplin  by  Miss 
Isabella  Beyin,  Dublin,  and  a  dcrign  for  wall 
decoration,  by  Miss  Booth,  also  of  Dublin.  A 
silver  medal  falls  to  Miss  Euth  Nicholson, 
Dublin,  for  a  design  for  muslin,  which  is 
highly  creditable,  and  evidently  designed  c  'ii 
o.r,iorc.  Glasgow  shows  a  design  for  a  tile 
floor,  which  is  better  fitted  for  wall  decora- 
tion. T.  Mountford,  age  fourteen,  has  a  pro- 
mising design  for  a  Kidderminster  carpet. 
The  gold  medal  is  taken  by  G.  Clanson,  age 
sixteen,  design  for  tapestry,  hearth  rug,  car- 
pets, &c.  A  bronze  medal,  for  muslins,  is 
given  to  W.  H.  Arnold.  Edinburgh  sends 
three  "  surface  designs."  A.  H.  E.  Bartram, 
age  tliirteen,  Cirencester,  has  a  clever  design 
for  encaustic  tiles,  plates,  &,c.  The  national 
gold  medal  is  worthily  awarded  to  Miss 
Frances  Brett,  age  twenty,  Dublin,  for  wall 
decoration.  Dublin  comes  out  well  in  this 
class.  Miss  JIaria  Brooks,  South  Kensington, 
cariies  off  another  gold  medal  ;  and  N.  G. 
Broadhead,  Nottingham,  lace  design,  receives 
the  third.  This  last  is  neither  very  elegant 
nor  very  new.  Vases,  filled  with  flowers,  are 
not  suitable  for  lace  design,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  on  what  grounds  this  award  has  been 
made.  W.  Johnson,  Glasgow,  age  nineteen, 
bronze  medal  for  wall  decoration — a  very 
good  design.  Two  bronze  medals  have  fallen 
to  Kidderminster.  A.  W.  Poole,  age  sixteen, 
receives  books,  as  does  Francis  Spring,  Dub- 
lin, age  nineteen,  for  design  for  furniture 
poplin.  Marcella  Irwin,  Dublin,  takes  a 
silver  medal  for  a  design  for  a  carpet  or  table 
cloth,  and  Charles  Smith,  Kidderminster,  one 
for  a  design  for  a  rug.  The  arrangement  of 
this  stage,  23c,  is  no  arrangement  at  all. 
Designs  for  tiles,  carpets,  lace,  wall  de- 
coration, and  watch  cases  from  Coventry  are 
mixed  together  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
For  watch-case  design  W.  Scott  takes  a  silver 
medal ;  T.  N.  Storer,  a  bronze  medal,  for  de- 
signs  for  card   backs ;  and  F.    Jones,  Wor- 


cester, for  plates.  Birmingham  sends  next  to 
nothing.  A  few  indillVrent  designs  for  buckles, 
and  a  very  bad  one  for  a  vase,  are  about  all. 
This  vase  is  emblematical  of  "  Sport,"  Cupid 
on  one  handle.  Psyche  on  the  other,  with  "the 
Herald  of  Sport  iu  the  midst.  On  the  body 
of  the  vase  Ariel  nymphs  are  enjoying  their 
juvenile  festivities.  At  the  base  are  seated 
figures,  representing  boating,  fun,  and  the 
battledoor  !  "  (sic.)  We  will  not  give  the  name 
of  tlie  author.  He  is  most  probably  a  wag, 
but  his  m;ister  ought  to  have  seen  the  joke. 
Sheffield  sends  little,  and  had  better  not  have 
sent  even  that.  Manchester  is  in  this  class 
represented  by  o?ie  design,  a  couple  of  fancy 
daggers.  E.  Slocomb,  age  seventeen.  South 
Kensington,  receives  the  bronze  medal  for  a 
very  good  design  for  locks  and  hinges.  This 
brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  "  applied  art."  In 
stage  14,  i)ainting  direct  from  nature,  Man- 
chester actually  gets  two  silver  medals. 
Miss  Manley,  pupil  teacher,  previously 
medalled  in  this  class,  exhibits  the  best  ex- 
am|)le.  This  class  does  not  present  any 
features  of  especial  interest.  It  shows  that 
drawing  and  colouring  are  taught,  but  when 
the  drawings  are  done  they  are  of  no  use.  In 
stage  15,  groups  as  compositions  of  colour, 
E.  il.  Bancroft,  Manchester,  takes  the  gold 
medal;  Miss  Malcolm  the  silver  medal.  Miss 
Jane  Ogden,  Manchester,  exhibits  a  duck  and 
curlew.  Manchester  seems  to  study  those 
things  which  are  of  least  consequence,  while 
in  applied' art  and  design  she  gives  little  evi- 
dence of  possessing  local  schools  of  art.  The 
bronze  medals  have  been  distributed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  national  pride.  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and  Gloucester  each  get  one.  In 
drawings  of  the  human  figure,  stage  8,  the 
gold  medal  is  givei\  to  C.  O.  Murray,  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  silver  medals  to  AV.  AV.  Oliver, 
South  Kensington,  age  seventeen  ;  to  H.  \{. 
Foster,  Nottingham  ;  and  the  bronze  medal 
to  Miss  E.  M.  Bowser,  South  Kensington. 

A  visit  to  this  collection  will  furnish  food 
for  reflection.  The  question  which  naturally 
arises  is  this,  why  do  those  towns  of  whom 
most  woukl  be  expected  contribute  the  fewest 
and  perhaps  the  worst  examples  !  Birming- 
ham, Jlaucliester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Glasgow  are  literally  nowhere. 
Dublin  takes,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  place. 
For  this  there  must  be  some  good  reason,  and 
the  report  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
in  the  forthcoming  Bluebook  will  doubtless 
give  it.  On  the  whole,  the  national  prizes 
seem  to  us  to  be  distributed  with  a  too  lavish 
hand,  and  the  assurance  of  some  of  the  masters 
in  advising  the  exhibition  of  many  drawings 
on  the  walls  of  the  competition-room  exposes 
them  to  private  exhortation,  if  not  public 
rebuke.  There  are  limits  which  even  emula- 
tion should  not  overstep. 


THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  AECHITECTS. 

THE  "peculiarities  of  domestic  architecture 
in  America"  in  comparison  with  those  of 
England  are  stated  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Ger- 
vase  AVheeler  to  result  from  the  fact  that 
American  life  is  "  social  on  a  much  larger 
scale"  and  "far  more  comprehensive  in  its 
domestic  machinery  than  English  ;  the 
consequence,  practically,  being  that  the 
houses  are  all  very  much  larger,  the  rooms 
of  great  size,  and  the  appliances  and  ar- 
rangements to  save  labour  to  servants  are 
most  important  features  in  the  plan."  It 
is,  however,  to  the  "  local  inliuences  of  cli- 
mate " — which  are  added  by  him  as  the  last 
and  least  on  this  list — that  we  think  the  prin- 
cipal diff'erences  observable  are  due  ;  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  architectural 
lessons  we  can  learn  from  the  practice  of  our 
transatlantic  cousins  will  prove  far  from  nu- 
merous. AVhat  Mr.  AVheeler  describes  as  the 
most  marked  features  of  an  American  town 
residence,  viz.,  the  large  cornices  containing 
the  gutters  in  place  of  parapets,  would  be 
neither  necessary  nor  admissible  here,  and 


the  width  of  frontage  to  houses  usual 
in  their  cities  would  be  precluded  by 
the  greater  value  of  our  land,  as  also 
rt'ould  be  their  extreme  depth  ;  as,  in 
X  climate  like  ours,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
content  ourselves  (as  they  seem  to  do)  with 
liorrowed  light  to  the  rooms  in  the  centre  of 
the  blocks.  The  greater  prominence  of  their 
entrance  doorways  it  mi;.'ht  be  desirable  to 
adopt,  but  this  could  be  done  at  first  hand- 
as  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  it  should — from 
those  of  Paris  and  other  continental  cities. 
Then  as  regards  the  country  houses,  their 
special  features  seem  to  be  exclusively  due  to 
tiie  requirements  of  the  climate,  and  their 
''ample  provision  of  verandahs,  colonnades, 
and  other  shade-aff'ording  external  features  " 
would  be  quite  dc  troji  in  England.  Never- 
theless, the  fully-illustrated  paper  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  will  be  found  to  contain  much  in- 
formation of  value  and  interest,  particularly 
with  regard  to  practical  details,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  method  of  warming  their  houses, 
to  which  the  Americans  have  devoted  a  great 
amount  of  attention.  The  notes  on  "  The 
Exploration  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,"  by  Mr.  Grove,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary to  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
though  unfortunately  rather  barren  of  result 
— as  is  the  composition  of  the  heaps  of  debris 
through  which  Lieutenant  AVarren  is,  with 
the  most  commendable  patience,  driving  his 
dusty  way — are  a  record  of  British  persever- 
ance for  the  sake  of  "an  idea"  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  expedition  to  free  the  cap- 
tives in  Abyssinia.  The  most  interesting 
discovery  yet  made,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Fer 
gusson  in  the  discussion  which  ensued,  is  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  terrace  walls 
of  the  Temple,  which  are  found  to  be  no  less 
than  about  190ft.  high,  of  wrought  masonry, 
one  half  of  which  is  now  hidden  by  accumu- 
lations of  rubbish.  The  paper  by  Mr.  T. 
Eoger  Smith,  on  "  Buildings  for  European 
occupation  in  Tropical  Climates,  especially 
India,"  is  an  able  summary  of  the  difliculties 
to  be  apprehended  and  requirements  to  be 
fulfilled  by  architects  in  such  works,  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  the  author.  Light 
and  heat  (which  here  we  court)  are  the  ene- 
mies to  be  encountered.  Native  prejudices 
have  to  be  consulted,  anddestructiveageucies, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  have  to  be 
guarded  against.  Tlieu  the  appliances  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  the  methods  of 
carrying  out  works  are  so  essentially  difi'erent 
from  our  own  that  the  information  here  re- 
corded will  prove  valuable  for  reference  to 
such  members  of  the  profession  who  may 
have  to  design  buildings  for  tropical  climates. 
Mr.  M.  Digby  AVyatt  contributes  a  valuable 
historical  paper  on  "  The  Foreign  Artists  em- 
ployed in  England  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  their  influence  on  British  Art."  He  has 
treated  the  subject,  according  to  his  wont,  in 
a  learned  and  exhaustive  manner,  and  illus- 
trated it  with  .seven  lithographs  drawn  on  the 
stone  by  himself.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
take  the  interest  which  Mr.  Wyatt  does  in  this 
art  of  the  era  of  the  Eeuaissance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fortunate  that  its  attractions  to  some  are 
so  great  as  to  induce  them  to  give  that  re- 
search to  its  history  which  every  past  phase 
of  art  deserves, — and  a  phase  which  can  boast 
among  its  masters  of  names  like  those  of  Torri- 
giano  and  Holbein  must  ever  command  re- 
spect. AVhether  or  not  these  artists  were  in 
any  degree  answerable  for  the  setting  aside 
the  purer,  truly  English,  and  far  better  Gothic 
art,  or  whether,  as  Mr.  Wyatt  urges,  they 
merely  replaced  it  after  it  had  perished  from 
inherent  decay,  it  is  impossible  to  be  blinded 
to  its  comparative  defects  in  all  the  higher 
qualities  and  aims  of  art  by  any  technical 
superiority.  Exquisitely  as  the  recumbent 
figure  of  Dr.  John  Y'oung  in  the  EoUs  Chapel 
may  be  sculptured,  nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  design  of  the  monument  ; 
and  the  Cupids  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  are  as  absurd  iu  their  attitudes  as 
Nonsuch  Palace  (of  which  an  illustration  is 
given)   is  in  its  architecture.       The   series 
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of  papers  is  closed  with  a  practical  one 
by  Mt.  Charles  Barry,  ia  which  he  ex- 
plains the  use  of  terra  cotta  on  a  large 
scale  as  a  building  material,  founded  upon  his 
own  experience  at  the  College  of  God's  Gift, 
at  Dulwich.  By  the  energy  of  Mr.  Blashfield 
and  other  makers  the  dilFiculty  arising  from 
shrinkage  during  burning  seems  to  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  overcome,  and  its  colour 
being  now  under  command,  the  imperishable 
nature  of  the  material  and  its  moderate  cost 
must,  we  imagine,  bring  it  rapidly  into 
general  use.  Two  very  well  executed  litho- 
graphs of  the  details  of  this  building,  by  Mr. 
Jvell,  accompany  this  description  of  Dulwich 
College  ;  we  could  wish  that  the  design,  as  a 
whole,  gave  us  equal  pleasure. 

In  the  report  of  the  Council  to  the  annual 
meeting  a  table  is  given  which  shows  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  members  to  be 
in  greater  proportion  every  year.  Its  funds  im- 
proving sufficiently,  the  Institute  is  now  able 
to  afford  the  additional  cost  which  was  entailed 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  C.  Eastlake 
as  assistant  secretary,  with  a  librarian  as  well. 
Through  the  liberal  contribution  of  £500  by 
the  President  towards  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Kershaw, 
the  library  of  the  Institute  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  taking  its  proper  rank  as  the  best 
collection  of  architectural  works,  and  as  such 
will  no  doubt  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to 
the  profession. 

An  alteration  of  the  bye-laws  during  the 
session  has  increased  the  general  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Council  to  three 
instead  of  only  two  years  ;  the  latter  period 
having  been  found  practically  too  short,  since 
it  naturally  takes  some  time  for  members  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  their  duties. 

The  committee  for  the  "  Conservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  and  Remains  "  and  the 
Professional  Practice  Committee  provide  a 
valuable  machinery  for  watching  over  the 
interests  of  the  profession — the  former,  by  inter- 
fering when,  necessary  to  prevent  the  demo- 
lition or  injudicious  restoration  of  those 
ancient  precedents  which  it  values  so  highly, 
■while  the  latter  takes  notice  of  the  relation 
of  architects  among  themselves  and  with  the 
public,  and  has  already  done  good  service  by 
establishing  fixed  rates  of  professional  charges, 
and  may  yet  do  more  by  detining  some  of  the 
other  questions  which  daily  arise,  not  only 
between  architects  and  their  employers,  but 
also  with  those  who  are  employed  under  them 
to  carry  out  their  designs,  a  subject,  we  be- 
lieve, uosv  under  their  consideration. 


W00D3  USED   IN  CABINET.MAKINQ. 

WE  have  noticed  in  anotliep  part  of  to-day's 
impression  the  little  volume  "  .Modern 
Industries,"  published  by  the  Paris  Excursion 
Committee.  The  following  is  taken  from  the 
report  on  "  Cabinet-making  and  tlio  "Woods  Em- 
ployed in  it,"  by  C.  F.  Hooper.  After  noticing 
the  cabinet  work  of  the  Exhibition,  the  author 
says  : — I  shall  notice  the  kinds  of  wood  which 
from  experience  I  consider  to  be,  in  appearance 
and  wear,  most  suitable.  For  furniture  for  the 
hall,  dining-room,  lihrary,  and  bedrooms,  my 
first  preference  would  be  most  decidedly  for 
mahogany.  Of  this  wood  several  kinds  are  in 
use.  The  best — close,  fine  grained,  rich  in  colour, 
and  of  good  figure — is  the  ,St.  Domingo  ;  Cuban, 
being  straight-grained  and  clean,  is  used  for 
mouldings ;  plain  Honduras  is  used  for  inside 
work,  carcase.^,  drawers,  4c.,  and  for  veneering  on, 
but  a  rich  figured  veneer,  called  "feathers"  and 
"  curls,"  seen  in  cheap,  strong  furniture,  is  often 
produced  from  it.  The  best  furniture  should  be 
made  of  Spanish  mahogany,  of  which  the  richest 
kinds  are  cut  into  veneers.  A  good  piece  of  work 
in  cabinet-making,  when  well-seasoned  wood  has 
been  given  to  the  workman  and  the  veneer  is  pro- 
perly laid,  is  equal  to  solid  work.  The  richest 
wood  is  much  fitter  for  use  in  veneering  than  in 
the  solid,  but  it  should  always  be  laid  on  a  good 
dry  and  sound  foundation  of  Honduras  ;  if  used 
in  the  solid  it  will  not  stand  in  wear  like  the 
plain,  which  ia  straight  in  grain,  but  will  twLstand 
crack ;  while  in  veneers,  laid  on  mild  straight- 
grained   wood   (such   an   Honduras)   it   will,  the 


longer  it  rcmiius  in  use,  if  kepti  n  good  condi- 
tion, increase  in  beauty  and  richness.  Dining- 
room  and  library  furtuture  is  often  made  of  solid 
oak.  This  is  a  bad  wood  for  the  purpose.  It  gets 
dark  and  dirty-looking  in  we.ar.  It  never  has  the 
rich  beauty  of  mahogany ;  it  is,  when  not 
well  seasoned,  nearly  certain  to  twist,  crack,  and 
riy,  and  even  when  it  is  well  seasoned,  no  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  on  it.  In  my  opinion,  good 
pine,  st.ained,  grained,  and  polished  to  resemble 
oak,  is  as  good  for  use  as  the  genuine  article.  Let 
oak  be  kept  for  building  purposes  and  for  httings 
in  churches,  chapels,  and  large  halls,  where 
strength  rather  than  beauty  is  desired,  and  where 
it  is  fixed,  not  portable.  For  bedroom  and  boudoir 
furniture  mahogany  veneered  with  satin  or  wal- 
nut, or  inlaid  with  coloured  or  stained  wood,  is 
the  best.  Walnut  is  rich  in  figure,  but  it  will  not 
stand  well  in  wear  ;  the  grain  cracks,  shrinks,  and 
opens  after  it  has  been  some  time  in  use.  It  is 
very  porous.  I  have  known  furniture  in  this 
wood  to  be  beautifully  finished,  the  grain  so  close 
and  fine,  the  polish  so  perfectly  smooth — in  ap- 
pearance like  glass,  so  that  a  spot  or  defect  of  any 
kind  could  not  be  discovered — but  after  three 
months'  wear  it  has  become  full  of  cracks,  small 
holes  appeared  all  over  the  surface,  and  there  baa 
been  that  continual  sweating  (inherent  in  the 
wood)  which  causes  so  much  complaint  between 
customer,  employer,  and  workman.  Satin-wood 
is  being  introduced  in  preference  to  walnut.  It 
will  certainly  wear  better,  but  it  runs  very  narrow 
when  cut  into  veneer,  there  is  great  waste  (on  ac- 
count of  the  sap)  in  the  manipulation,  and  it  re- 
quires good  jointing  and  matchin<;  of  the  grain 
so  as  to  deceive  the  eye.  Of  late  years  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  staining,  graining, 
and  polishing  pine  for  cabinet  work.  For  bed- 
room furniture  more  particularly  it  is  capable  of 
being  used  with  advantage ;  it  is  at  once  portable, 
inexpensive,  and  when  good  dry  material  is  well 
stained  and  polished,  equally  as  serviceable  as 
more  costly  woods.  But  it  requires  to  be  used 
with  care ;  on  account  of  its  softness  it  will  show 
every  mark,  scratch,  or  bruise,  and  it  needs  to  be 
kept  well  dusted  and  perfectly  clean.  There  is 
an  advantage  in  its  use,  which  does  not  apply  to 
the  old  style  of  painted  deal— that  it  must  be 
sound  or  the  faults  will  soon  expose  themselves, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  painted  furniture  "  shakes" 
can  be  filled  in  and  stopped,  and  covered  with 
size  and  paint.  In  drawing-rooms  walnut  has  been 
in  the  fashion,  but  will  be  superseded,  I  think,  by 
ebony  and  gold — a  mode  of  decoration  than  which 
nothing  can  look  richer.  Here,  marqueterie, 
with  light,  elegant  turning  and  rich  carvings 
can  always  be  introduced  at  pleasure.  Good 
carved  work  overlaid  with  gold  shows  to 
great  advantage,  and  can  at  any  time  be  restored 
and  made  equal  in  appearance  to  new  work. 
Ottomans,  couches,  chairs,  &u.,  covered  in  blue, 
crimson,  amber,  or  green,  invnriably  look  richer 
when  the  woodwork  is  wholly  or  partially  gilt 
over.  In  gilding,  the  use  of  solid  ebony,  which  is 
brittle  and  expensive,  can  be  avoided,  and  a  close 
grained  wood  of  another  kind,  stained  in  re- 
semblance of  ebony,  when  the  grain  is  well  filled 
in  and  properly  polished,  may  be  substituted  so  as 
to  stand  well  in  wear.  Drawing  room  cabinets,  if 
of  ebony  alone  and  richly  carved  as  in  France, 
display  gold  decoration  in  effective  contrast. 
Loo,  card,  and  occasional  tables  should  be  of 
marqueterie,  as  also  the  smaller  fancy  tables, 
which  can  be  varied  in  design.  Tripods  for 
plants  and  flowers  look  rich  in  ebony  and  gold, 
and  stands  for  supporting  vases  should  be  either 
of  ebony  or  gilt.  These  contrast  well  with  silk, 
tapestry,  and  lace,  and  with  the  white  marble 
which  is  so  necessary  in  drawing  room  decoration. 
I  have  not  here  noticed  other  woods,  as  maple, 
birch,  and  ash,  which  are  used  sometimes  in 
cabinet  work.  I  might  here  notice  rosewood  as 
being  a  good  materiil,  but  it  has  given  place  in 
actual  use  to  walnut ;  it  is  rich  in  appearance  and 
wear,  but  very  heavy  ;  it  is  at  present  little  in 
use,  and  scarce,  although  I  believe  that  it  ia  pre- 
ferable to  either  walnut  or  oak. 

Having  given  my  opinion  from  experience  of 
the  woods  most  suitable  for  cabinet  work  and 
shown  where  they  can  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage  both  for  appearance  and  for  wear,  I  may 
now  turn  to  what  especially  concerns  the  work- 
man and  his  labour.  The  workman  is  often 
obliged  to  use  wood  that  is  unseasoned,  shaky, 
and  faulty,  owing  in  some  cases  to  the  ignorance 
or  the  wilfulness  of  a  foreman  or  employer  who 
pretends  to  practical  experience:  in  some  cases  to 
the  desire  for  cheapness,  the  idea  being  that  the 
workman  can  make  the  best  of  his  materials  or  at 


all  events  bear  the  blame  if  he  does  not.  A  work- 
man shall  exert  his  utmost  skill  in  preparing  and 
finishing  an  article  in  cabinet  work — he  shall  put 
and  fix  everything  thoroughly  well,  with  close, 
line  joints,  dovetails,  and  tenons,  made  as  though 
the  completed  work  had  grown ;  and  yet,  after  a 
few  months'  wear,  loud  reports  from  the  furni- 
ture are  heard — reports  that  might  origin- 
ally have  suggested  the  invention  of  *'  spirit- 
rapping" — caused  by  the  shrinking  and  splitting 
of  the  wood,  the  sundering  of  the  joints,  and  the 
general  description  of  the  work.  Alas  !  for  the 
workman,  upon  whom  inevit.ably  falls  the  blame. 
Customers  quarrel  with  employers,  and  employers 
in  their  turn  quarrel  with  the  journeymen,  who 
must  quietly  submit  to  the  injustice  or  go  about 
their  business  ;  or  if  work  has  been  done  "by  the 
piece  "  the  man  must  put  it  all  right  again  at  his 
own  cost  in  labour  if  not  in  m.aterial.  There  is, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  system  prevalent  in  London 
among  many  who  call  themselves  "house  fur- 
nishers "  of  making  furniture,  especially  if  it  bo 
for  the  country,  of  bad,  unsound  material  and 
labour  so  indifierently  paid,  that  a  large  profit  can 
be  realised.  London  being  the  great  centre  of 
trade  and  commerce,  country  people  foolishly  go 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  sending  to  the 
metropolis  for  goods  of  this  sort,  vainly  imagining 
they  can  be  better  supplied  there  than  by  manu- 
facturers in  their  own  towns,  where  at  least  they 
know  with  whom  they  deal.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  found  to  be  not  the  practice  in  France. 
There,  as  is  well  known,  men  may  be  found  who 
— such  is  their  love  for  art — work  for  glory  alone, 
and  whose  aspirations  soar  higher  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  wealth.  The  workman,  too,  is  en- 
couraged by  honours  and  rewards  from  the 
Government  to  exert  his  labour  and  skill  in  the 
production  of  works  that  shall  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation.  In  no  country  in  the 
world,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is  there  less  respect  paid 
to  labour  alone  than  in  my  own  ;  and  what  pro- 
gress have  we  made  since  1S51  as  compared  with 
our  neighbours  across  the  Channel !  In  the 
cabinet  trade,  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  improve- 
ment, no  design,  no  carved  work,  which  m.^y  be 
put  in  comparison  with  the  display  of  the  mianu- 
faoturers  and  workmen  of  France  ;  nor  shall  we 
ever  progress  so  long  as  it  is  felt  to  be  a  degrada- 
tion to  own  one's  self  a  mechanic. 

The  process  of  polishing  should  have  some 
notice  in  a  report  upon  wood.  The  niceness  of 
the  grain,  displayed  to  so  much  advantage  in 
screens,  where  "  feathers  "  and  "  curls  "  of  every 
design  are  produced,  would  not  eshibit  half  its 
beauty  were  it  not  for  the  labour  and  skill  of  the 
polisher.  But  here  there  is  too  often  the  fault  of 
hurry,  and  what  we  call  *'  scamping "  the  work. 
Polishing,  to  stand  in  wear,  should  never  be 
hurried.  Without  entering  into  the  secrets  of 
the  trade,  I  may  add  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated 
at  certain  intervals,  so  that  the  grain  m.ay  be 
well  filled  in  before  it  be  finished  ofl",  or  it  will 
soon  expose  its  deficiency  in  wear.  A  piece  of 
good  work  well  polished  will  always  show  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  will  increase  in  beauty  and 
richness  by  use  if  properly  attended  to.  Where 
there  is  carving,  and  the  fingers  of  the  polisher 
cannot  apply  the  rubber,  a  thin  coat  of  varnish 
can  be  applied  with  a  brush,  so  as  to  jmt  a  gloss 
on  it,  as  it  protects  the  work  from  dirt  and  dust 
which  would  otherwise  so  eat  into  the  fine  and 
delicate  parts  that  it  could  not  be  removed.  Much 
must  in  this  case  depend  on  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  the  polisher. 


KEIGHLEY,   YORKSHIRE. 
mechanics'  institute  and  school  of  art. 

THE  erection  of  a  large  building,  tor  the  joint 
accommodation  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  School  of  Art,  has  just  been  commenced  at 
Keighley. 

On  the  ground  or  principal  floor  the  Institute 
will  have  its  more  important  rooms,  consisting 
of  reading-room  (at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
building),  38ft.  by  20ft.  ;  conversation-room, 
2Sft.  by  18ft.  ;  libnary,  33ft.  by  18ft.  ;  also 
patents-room,  pence  bank,  and  secretary's  office. 
The  lecture-hall,  a  large  and  handsome  apartment, 
87ft.  by  4 1ft.,  and  with  a  waggon-headed  and 
panelled  and  boarded  ceiling,  will  bo  common 
both  to  the  Institute  and  School  o£  Art,  and  will 
seat  about  700  people. 

On  the  upper  floor  the  School  of  Art  will  be 
located,  and  will  h.ave  an  exhibition-room,  4Gft.  by 
22ft.  ;  mechanical-room,  28ft.  by  18ft.;  painting- 
room,  30ft.  by  18£t. ;  modelliug-room,  33ft.  by  20ft.; 
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casting-room,  master's  room,  and  retiring-rooms 
and  lavatories  for  each  aes.  The  lighting  of  the 
painting-room  will  be  to  the  north,  and  of  the 
exhibition  room  from  the  top.  From  the  landing 
of  the  principal  staircase  leading  up  to  the  flat  or 
story,  a  gallery  opens  oat  into  the  lecture-hall 
before  mentioned,  giving  accommodation  for 
about  100  persons. 

The  whole  of  the  basement  story,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  site  will  be  clear  of  the  ground 
ou  all  sides,  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  class-rooms, 
ten  in  number,  some  of  them  of  very  large  size,  also 
by  a  tea-room,  50ft.  by  18tt.,  and  a  residence  for 
the  hall-keeper.  Separate  entrances  to  this  story 
are  provided  in  the  plan. 

The  building  is  so  arranged  that  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  the  School  of  Art,  and  the  lecture-hall 
may  be  iu  operation  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  not 
interfere  with  each  other.  All  the  rooms  are 
lofty  and  well  ventilated,  and  will  bo  warmed  by 
opeu  tires  or  by  hot  water  apparatus. 

Externally  the  building  will  form  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure,  built  entirely  of  stone,  and 
with  ashlar  quoins  and  dressings.  It  is  situated 
at  the  angle  formed  by  Cavendish  street  and  the 
Skiptou-road,  and  will  be  a  conspicuous  addition 
to  the  public  buildings  of  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  will  be  under  a  lofty  tower  (rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  100ft ),  and  serving  to 
unite  and  yet  to  distinguish  the  double  block  of 
the  buildings.  The  contracts  for  the  erection 
have  been  chiefly  taken  by  Keighley  contractors, 
and  the  estimated  cost,  with  the  laud,  is  about 
£12,000.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood 
and  Mawson,  of  Bradford  and  London. 

BATHS  AND    WASHHOrSES,    KEIGULET. 

The  erection  of  baths  and  wjishhouses  for  the 
township  of  Keighley  has  just  been  commenced 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  The  accommodation 
provided  wiU  consist  of  a  central  officD,  with  sepa- 
rate entrances  and  waiting-rooms  on  either  side  of 
the  baths  ;  two  men's  tepid  swimming  baths  (first 
and  second  class),  each  tiOft.  by  oOft ,  with  open 
framed  timber  roofs  and  top  lights  ;  four  first  aud 
niuesecond  class  men's  slipper  baths.  On  the  upper 
floor,  and  approached  from  either  entrance  (so  as 
to  be  used  by  either  sex  on  different  days),  will  be 
a  suite  of  Turkish  baths,  with  a  first  aud  second 
class  tepidarium  and  frigidarium  and  calidarium 
complete  to  each. 

The  washhouse  will  consist  of  thirty  double 
washtubs,  each  supplied  with  steam  and  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  with  drying  closet,  and  all  re- 
quisite appliances  to  correspond,  on  the  most 
approved  principle.  An  engine  and  c'nimney  (the 
latter  90ft.  high),  and  a  suitable  residence  for  the 
attendant  iu  charge,  will  complete  the  arrange- 
ments. 

The  building  is  Gothic  in  design,  and  the  large 
inside  baths  will  be  treated  to  correspond.  The 
contractors  are  wholly  Keighley  men,  aud  the 
designs  are  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson, 
architects,  of  London  and  Bradford.  The  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  ground,  will  be  about  £7,000. 


A  NEW  BLASTING  POWDER. 
OOME  curious  experiments  have  been  made 
(O  at  the  Merstham  Grey  Lime  Stone-works, 
near  Kedhill,  with  dynamite,  a  new  blast 
ing  powder,  the  inventor  of  whic'n  is  Mr.  A. 
Xobel,  a  Swedish  gentleman.  Dynamite,  which 
resembles  coarse  dark-brown  sand,  is  a  solid 
granular  explosive,  for  which  is  claimed  force  of 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  a  harmlessness  under 
ordinary  circumstances  that  cannot  fail,  if  fully 
confirmed,  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
desirable  of  explosive  agents.  The  causes  which 
render  gunpowder  and  nitro-^lycerine  so  dan- 
gerous to  haudle,  or  convey  by  the  common  modes 
of  transit,  have  no  effect  upon  it.  Nitroglycerine 
explodes  at  210  deg.  Fah.,  gun-cotton  at  400  deg  , 
gunpowder  at  600  deg  ,  a  common  fire  at  1,2U0 
deg.  ;  but  a  much  higher  temperature  than  this 
is  required  to  ignite  dynamite,  which  must  be 
placed  t  .iiewhere  between  1,400  deg.  and  3,2S0 
deg.  -w  thin  deal  box  containing  101b.  of  the 
compound  was  placed  over  a  raging  lire ;  the  boi 
was  consumed,  but  there  was  no  explosion,  aud 
the  dyuaiiite  mingled  harmlessly  with  the  ashes. 
It  was  in  other  ways  placed  in  immediate  contact 
with  tire,  with  the  same  results.  Gunpowder  was 
exploded  near  it  without  effect.  The  superiority 
of  the  material  over  the  dangerous  explosives  as 
to  which  concussion  would  be  certain  destruction 
was  acknowledged  by  several  practical  persons 
present  connected  with  the  carrying  trades.  Ten 
pounds  of   dynamite   were  enclosed  in  a  second 


deal  box,  and  hurled  from  the  top  of  a  cliff.  It 
fell  60ft.  upon  the  rocks  below,  with  no  mor* 
signs  of  explosion  than  would  be  caused  by  tb< 
fall  of  a  brickbat.  Equally  striking  were  theillus 
tr.ations  given  of  its  deadly  strenplh.  A  cartridp. 
filled  with  dynati.ite  was  placed  upon  a  2incL 
oak  plank.  A  fuse  with  a  strong  percussion  ca| 
was  attached  to  it  and  fired,  and  the  plank  wa.- 
split  in  several  places,  and  had  a  hole  knocked 
tiirough  it.  The  percussion  cap  is  the  explos  v, 
.agent,  and  it  is  claimed  that  nothing  else,  so  fai 
as  is  kuown,  will  do  the  work.  In  this  instanct 
the  woik  was  done  most  ellectually,  although  the 
cartridge,  which  was  about  the  size  of  a  mau  .-• 
tiuger,  was  laid  loosely  on  the  plauk.  A  largt 
t'lock  of  gi-auite,  about  a  y.ard  cube,  wm  shiverert 
by  like  treatment.  A  block  of  wrought  iron 
with  an  inch  bore  hole,  but  without  either  pUi^ 
or  tamping,  shared  the  same  fate,  .as  did  a 
wrought-irou  cylinder  with  a  charge  laid  loo^e  oit 
the  top.  The  mcks  were  bored  loft,  deep,  aud 
fired,  with  an  effect  that  startled  the  quarryraeo 
present,  not  because  of  the  loudue.''s  of  the  report 
so  much  as  because  of  the  immediate  nnd  exten 
sive  character  of  the  blasting.  Other  experiments 
demo.istrated  the  great  velocity  imparted  to  frag 
ments  of  shells  charged  with  dynamite,  and  its 
adaptability  to  distress  signals.  At 'the  close.  Sir 
Charles  Fox,  aud  several  gentlemen  connected 
with  mining,  railway,  and  other  kindred  interests 
expressed  their  surprise  at  and  admiration  of 
what  they  had  seen,  one  spe.tker  saying  that  if  the 
material  were  in  use  much  saving  of  life  would  be 
the  result,  and  another  expressing  his  belief  that 
railway  companies  might,  carry  it  without  any 
riik.  Sir  Charles  Fox  thought  it  would  act  ad- 
mirably in  borings  under  water.  Entire  con- 
lidence  was  expressed  as  to  the  future  oE  the  in- 
vention, and  Mr.  Nobel  experienced  a  rece[.ttion 
that  amounted  to  an  ovation  when  he  biiefiy 
thanked  the  spectators  for  the  disinterested  kind 
ness  they  had  shown  him.  The  merits  of  dyna- 
mite ar«  already  engaging  the  attention  of  foreign 
governments. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  POINTED  ARCH. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Ather.ijeam 
says: — In  Mr.  Garbett's  "  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture"  is  the 
following  p.issage  : — "Vaulting  being  the  all  per- 
vading motive,  the  final  cause  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, that  to  which  all  its  members  subserve.'' 
And,  in  a  note, — "  This  Wds  first  shown,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Ware,  in  his  admirable  '  Tract  on 
Vaults.'  "  This  view  was  in  reality  first  suggested 
by  Barry,  the  painter.  We  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Vol.  I.  of  hk  works,  p.  130  (1S09) : — 
'*  The  absolute  origin  aud  cause  why  the  Pointed 
arch  came  to  be  introduced  was  the  confounding 
the  circular  and  square  forms  together,  and  the 
ill-understanding  of  some  few  examples  of  the 
ancients,  when  the  necessity  of  things  constrained 
them  to  use  those  forms  together.  Besides  the 
examples  cited  from  the  Amphitheatre  of  Titus 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  Adrian's  Villa,  at  Tivoli,  a 
number  of  chambers  which  are  square,  and  as 
there  was  a  necessity  for  covering  them  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  the  four  sides  met  iu  a  common 
point  in  the  cei  tie  of  the  ceiling,  by  which  means 
each  side  t)f  the  ceiling  gives  exactly  the  same 
form  of  the  (jothic  arch,  although  they  are,  iu 
reality,  made  up  of  half  circles  crossing  one  an- 
other.'' Barry's  letter  to  Kdraund  Burke,  iu 
which  this  passage  occurs,  was  written  about  1763, 
aud  Ware's  '•'  Tract  on  Vaults  "  was  published  in 
1822. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORING. 

EXPERIMENTS  have  lately  been  made  in 
New  Yoik  to  test  the  merit  of  floor,*  sup 
ported  by  wooden  beams,  and  prepared  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  them  impervious  to  fire. 
A  floor  was  constructed  ia  the  following  manner  : 
— Strips  of  pine,  half  an  inch  wide  by  half  au 
inch  thick,  were  nailed  along  the  centre  of  the 
upright  flour  beams  throughout  their  length. 
Thin  sheets  of  iron  were  then  nailed  upon  them 
the  strips  keeping  the  sheet  iron  a  diotanne  of 
half  an  inch  from  the  beams.  Plaster  of  Paiis,  to 
the  depth  of  l]in.,  was  poured  on  the  sheet-iron, 
and  the  sides  aud  top  of  the  beam  smeired  with 
it,  and  when  conveniently  plastic  rounded  to  some 
2ia.  up  the  sides.  After  the  plaster  had  become 
Set  the  floorboards  were  fixed.  Piovision  was 
made  against  fire  from  the  upper  as  well  as  the 
lower  side  by  fastening  thin  sheeta  of  iron  on  the 
tops   of    the   beams,   and  spreading  a  layer    of 


j'laster  of  Paris  ^in.  thick  over  the  &heet-iri>n 
tefore  laying  the  wooden  flooring.  It  is  said 
:bat  a  fire  beneath  the  flooring,  which  was  raided 
ib.iut  3ft.  from  the  'ground,  was  lighted  aud  kept 
tip  for  three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
dooring  was  comparatively  uninjured.  The  only 
IJortion  which  the  fire  att'ected  was  the  sheets  of 
iron  where  they  were  joined.  These  were  found 
<.o  be  slightly  sprung.  A  hot  fire  w«  then  lighted 
•n  the  lop  of  the  platform,  and  alloweil  to  burn 
hree  hours.  This  test  was  al-o  perfectly  s 'tis- 
f.icti'ry.  The  cost  of  this  fireproof  floor  per  lOOft. 
t>y  25lt.,  less  wails,  would  be  07S  dollars. 


LUXURY  AND  SQU.VLOR  IN  A  PVLACE. 
"TJTIS  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
i_  lidicolous;"  and,  accoidiug  to  the  i,  iiictt 
Sai.itary  Cuuimis.'.ion,  there  ia  hardly  so  gieata 
distance  intervening  betweeu  that  hiiuihu-ly- 
ippoiiited,  though  seldom  used,  home  of  royalty, 
tiuckiugham  Palace,  and  the  Wretched  aud 
.-qualid,  though  •■  i.s  a-  tl  ■  used,  quarters  in  which 
the  Queen's  body. guard  and  a  coiupauy  of  Grena- 
diers are  locateil.  The  soldiers'  quai  teis  are  at 
the  southern  extrenjity  of  the  Palace.  Here 
three  hui^e  coluuin:  support  a  massive  plinth,  and 
behind  these  are  two  doois,  more  like  entrances  to 
a  Grecian  temple  than  to  the  two  wretched  apart- 
ments in  which  the  troops  are  located.  Iu  the 
g'laid-room  the  men  sleep  ajd  take  their  meals, 
the  conking  being  d.ne  iu  a  kitchen  lift,  by  '2ft., 
of  which  .•■pace  the  stove  occupies  a  U'ge  propor- 
tion. The  goard-rmra  is  lighted  by  twu  large 
windows  tin  the  westeru  side,  and  thorough  venti- 
lation is  secured.  The  gu:id-room  i-',  however,  a 
palace  comiared  with  the  barrack-room  above, 
which  is  70ft.  long,  without  windows  at  the  sides 
or  ends.  The  low,  fiat  ceiling  is  broken  by  two 
small  cupolas,  with  a  lantern  opening  on  the  top 
of  each.  In  this  apartment  aie  beds  for  37  men. 
In  one  corner  of  the  small  yard  are  dirty-looking 
latrines  and  lavatories  out  of  repair  ;  while  h.ird 
by  is  a  stinking  dustbin,  foul  with  refuse,  stale 
Vegetables,  and  spoilt  food.  The  Commission  has 
met  with  no  accommodation  so  infamous  as  this. 
'■The  Comforts  of  the  men  have  been  altogether 
sacrificed  to  outside  architectural  effect.  Win- 
dows are  not  consistent  with  Classic  columns  and 
stately  temples  ;  the  soldiers  must,  therefore,  be 
made  to  go  without." 


ART  EDUCATION. 


LAST  week  we  called  attention  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed 
in  February  last  to  inquire  into  and  to  suggest 
the  best  methods  for  promoting  technical  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  aud  we  give  the  results  con- 
tained in  resolutions  which  the  committee  adopted. 
The  committee,  however,  reserved  for  separate 
consideration  the  education  of  those  who  are  pro- 
ducers of  works  of  fine  or  decorative  art,  or  di- 
rectors of  art  manufactures.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  says  the  report,  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  an  Esthetic  c'uaracter,  scientific 
principles  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  while 
a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  execution  is  desirable 
for  those  whc  design  or  guide  the  work  of  others. 
Moreover,  it  must  'oe  borne  in  mind  that  the 
taste  of  those  to  whom  works  of  beauty  appeal  is 
far  more  fluctuating  than  the  demnnd  for  produc- 
tions in  which  utility  is  alone  considered. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  one  of  the 
first  conditi.ms  of  progress  is,  the  cultivation  of 
artistic  knowledge  and  taste  iu  all  classes  of 
society.  With  this  (ibject  in  view,  no  less  thin 
with  a  view  to  the  technical  education  of  the  art- 
workman,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing  in  all  schools,  prim  iry  and 
secondary,  <as  a  branch  of  general  education,  in 
order  to  train  the  eye  and  baud,  and  in  order  to 
cultivate  habits  of  observaticm.  It  is  essential 
that  drawiuK  should  be  part  of  the  regular  school 
course  and  not  an  extra  lesson  ;  and,  farther, 
that  jt  should  be  taught  intelligently,  not  from 
mere  C0|'ies,  but  from  real  objects.  The  art- 
workman  needs,  iu  addition  to  a  power  of  free- 
hand drawing,  an  acquaintance  with  geometrical 
drawing,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  execute 
work  correctly,  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of 
the  artist  who  directs  him. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  Univer- 
sities may  render  great  sei  vice  to  the  technical 
education  of  those  engaged  ia  artistic  pursuits  by 
the  recognition  of  art  as  an  element  in  general 
education,  and  by  professorial  lectures.  Some 
steps  in  this  direction  have   been  taken,  by  the 
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regulations  attaching  importance  to  drawing  in 
the  local  examinations  ;  but  the  committer 
would  gladly  see  the  practice  carried  further,  and 
applied  to  the  higher  stages,  of  academical  educa 
tion.  Th^y  do  not  doubt  that  the  study  of 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  art  would  have  a 
tendency,  in  connection  with  literature,  to  diffuse 
culture  throughout  the  nation,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  technical  education. 


CHUECH  OP  THE   ENGLISH   MARTYRS, 
PRESTON. 

THE  accompanyin,'  d'ustration  represents  the 
south-ea^t  view  of  the  above-named  church. 
The  building  ia  about  140ft.  long  by  "Oft.  in 
width,  and  the  same  in  height.  It  is  externally 
entirrifly  built  of  Longridge  stone,  und,  inde- 
pead-JMtly  of  the  towei-.  which  is  not  yet  com- 
menced, has  leea  erected  at  the  remarkably 
email  cost  of  £-1,0110,  exclusive  of  altars  and 
fittings.  The  church  haa  been  built  for  the  Rev. 
J.  Taylor,  of  Jloor  Park,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Welby  Pugin,  of  1,  Oxford-street,  Liverpool. 


A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  POR  ARCHITECTS, 

THE  committee  appointed  by  a  meeting  called 
together  at  the  Society  of  Arts  to  consider 
the  best  method  of  promoting  technical  education 
selected  Mr.  John  Scott  Kussell  to  draw  up  a 
course  of  study  for  mechanical  engineers  and 
architects.  We  will  not.  dispute  Mr.  Russell's 
ability  to  map  out  a  programme  of  study  for 
mechanical  engineers,  but  we  altogether  ques- 
tion his  ability  to  do  a  similar  thing  for  archi- 
tects. The  following  is  the  three  years'  course, 
as  recommende  1  by  ilr.  Russell : — 

First  Yeaii. — Mathematics,  physics,  chemis- 
try, descriptive  geometry,  strength  of  material, 
statical  conbtn;ction,  principles  of  style  and 
design,  surve>  ing  and  measurement. 

SiCOND  Ye.\r. — Physics,  natural  history,  phy- 
siology of  health,  psychology,  constructive  geo- 
graphy, principles  of  carpentry,  metal,  stone 
work,  mechanism  of  buildings,  principles  of 
beauty  in  buildings,  history  of  architecture. 

TuiHD  Ye.ib. — Mathematics  of  curve  lines  and 
surfaces,  light  and  shade,  perspective,  history  of 
building  materials,  health  of  buildings,  domestic 
economy  of  buildings,  principles  of  proportion 
and  decoration,  practical  design. 

The  Dames  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  and  Mr.  R.  PhenL^ 
Spurs  h<iviDg  been  added  to  the  committee  after 
the  special  course  above  suggested  was  drawn 
up,  these  gentlemen  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing should  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  educa- 
tion for  architects  : — The  study  and  delineation 
of  ancient  monuraent.s,  the  visiting  aud  examin- 
ing buildings  in  progres.^,  the  study  f  ornament 
and  of  the  human  fi.'ure,  modelling,  perspective, 
decorative  colouring,  landscape  painting. 


CARVED   STONE   PANEL. 

AS  long  as  carving  is  entered  into  bills  of  quan- 
tities, jumped  at  by  builders,  and  sub. con- 
tracted for  at  a  grinding  price,  it  must  remain 
poor  and  spiritless.  How  can  we  expect  it  to  ad- 
vance in  quality  as  long  as  we  value  it  together 
with  bricks  and  mortar  ?  Happily  there  are  some 
few  professional  men  who  retain  their  own  sculp- 
tors, whom  they  have  educated  to  make  manifest 
their  ideas  without  having  to  supply  them  with 
elaborate  drawings,  which  are  a  very  important 
item  to  the  architect.  It  is  very  common  and  very 
aggravating  to  have  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  the 
poor  work  of  inferior  artists  ;  this  is  no  less  the 
case  with  many  architectural  carvers. 

An  experienced  hand  can  mentally  see  his  work 
done  before  his  chisel  touches  the  stone — of 
course  where  a  considerable  subject  has  to  be 
treated  a  pilot  model  is  indispensable  ;  he  will 
boast  out  his  light  and  shade  crisply  and  with 
confidence,  making  the  foreseen  effect  at  an  early 
stage  of  his  proceedings,  and  finally  giving  here 
and  there  a  suggestion  of  the  details,  and  no 
more,  he  will  not  fi>rget  the  architectural  duty  of 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  will  leave  proper  mate- 
rial witness  of  its  character.  Let  us  look  at  our 
less  fortunate  friend  for  a  moment  ;  he  does  not 
know  what  it  will  look  like  when  finished,  but  he 
has  a  vague  notion  of  fat  carving,  so  he  manages 
to  lump  his  work  up,  expecting  the  effect  to  come 
at  every  stroke;  perhaps  he  will  leave  it  in  this 
state  to  show  that  there  is  a  dash  about  him,   or, 


if  he  is  a  painstaking  person,  he  will  finish  it  ofl 
with  a  nicely  furrowed  or  granulated  surface, 
with  a  bit  of  roughing  or  stamping  at  the  back, 
muchia  tte  same  mauner  as  cheap,  shoppy  metal 
castings  are  got  up  just  now. 

Our  continental  neighbours  are  most  enthusias- 
tic in  their  publicaiion  of  architectur.il  details, 
and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  they  make  it  pay, 
considering  theelaborate  manner  iu  which  the  plates 
are  executed.  Such  works  are  comparatively 
rare  with  us.  General  views  and  sketches  are  not 
uncommon,  and  for  this  reason,  that  architects 
have  no  objection  to  publish  from  their  portfolios 
aud  sketches  .that  which  advertises  them.  But 
measured-up  detail  is  quite  another  thing  :  this, 
along  with  bits  of  carving  and  quaint  conceits,  he 
trots  out  occasionally  in  his  designs,  and  stands 
sponsor  to.  None  know  better  than  the  profession 
that  the  publication  of  old  examples,  particularly 
of  ornamental  details,  prevents  their  being  used  ; 
the  thing  becomes  patent,  and  it  is  not  without 
good  results — it  obliges  architects  to  design  for 
themselves,  or  draw  from  an  unpublished  source. 
From  accounts  we  have  of  the  secrecy  of  their 
craft  and  the  appearance  of  their  works,  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  "old  fellows"  did 
much  the  same  thing  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  they  returned  from  their  pilgrimages  pos- 
sessed of  that  which  students  nowadays  do  not 
bringhome  with  them,  viz.,  inspiration.  After  what 
I  have  said,  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  mingling 
old  work  with  new,  it  being  so  usual  in  actual 
practice,  and,  if  judiciously  done,  of  more  or  less 
advantage  to  both.  The  three  figures  in  the  il- 
lustration are  from  old  authorities  ;  there  is  a  very 
pleasing  freshness  about  them,  b  ing  unlike  any 
one  thing  in  nature,  without  being  unnatural. 
They  do  not  go  in  for  the  stark  stare  which  me- 
diteval  animals  are  prone  to,  but  rather  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thought.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
■' Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture"  the  author  has 
illustrated  and  beautifully  described  this  species 
of  grotesque. 

■The  panel,  as  illustrated  in  the  lithographic 
drawing,  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
or  a  few  feet  above  the  eye,  either  by  itself  or  in 
company  with  a  series  of  similar  panels  and  he- 
raldic emblems  or  monograms  to  form  a  band  or 
frieze,  or  the  bottom  portion  may  be  removed  and 
the  remainder  made  a  square  panel.  The  whole 
of  the  subject  is  dished  out  of  the  flat,  the  foliage 
kept  quiet,  the  leaves  being  depressed  at  their 
origin  and  rounded  softly  at  their  extremities,  the 
flowers  gently  cupped,  avoiding  littlenesses.  The 
figures  must  retaiu  portions  of  the  original  flat 
surface,  particularly  on  their  shoulders,  back,  and 
sides,  and  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  central  com- 
position. 

I  might  add  that  the  foliage  is  not  from  any  pai  - 
ticular  plant  or  flower,  for  experience  teaches  one 
that  conventionalising  any  leaf  or  flower  not 
only  cramps  the  imagination  and  makes  designing 
arduous,  hut  it  courts  the  criticism  of  the  fasti- 
dious ;  aud  further  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  names  of  carved  or  otherwise  idealised  plants 
are  given  to  them  after  their  execution  on  account 
of  some  accidental  resemblance  they  may  possess. 
— 0.  \V.  D. 


THE  NEW   CHELSEA  BARRACKS. 

THE  Lanrel  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  state 
of  the  barracks  of  the  household  troops  has 
paid  a  visit  to  the  newly  erected  barracks  at 
Chelsea,  which  are  constructed  on  the  very  latest 
model.  The  site  is  good,  and  the  drainage 
excellent.  The  buildings  cover  thirteen  acres, 
and  are  so  distributed  as  to  secure  free  passages 
(or  air  between  them.  The  main  building  is 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  iu  length,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  barrack-rooms.  The 
basement  is  open  from  end  to  end,  antl  was  in- 
tended for  a  shooting  gallery,  but  the  architect, 
evidently  no  rifleman,  did  not  allow  sufficient 
height  for  the  trajectory,  thus  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  shoot  from  one  end  of  the  gallery  to 
the  other.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  placing  the  men  in  a  pit  ;  but  rifle  practice 
has  now  been  discontinued.  Each  block  of  six 
barrack  rooms  is  approached  by  a  common  stair- 
case;  each  room  accommodates  twenty-five  men. 
In  size  and  construction  there  is  nothing  to  desire. 
Cold  and  excessive  ventilation  were  complained  of 
in  the  winter,  but  an  3.\tra  llanket  supplied  to 
the  men  obviated  the  inconvenience.  The  lava 
tories  and  night  urinals  are  placed  in  small  apart- 
ments on  each  landing.  These  are  dark  and  imper- 
fectly ventilated ;  there  is  no  intermediate 
corridor,  and  the  foul  air  enters  the  passages  aud 


barrack-rooms.  The  windows  are  narrow,  and  do  not 
reach  the  ceiling.  In  every  instance  the  floor  was 
wet,  generally  from  leakage.  The  urinals,  if  not 
locked  up  in  the  day  time,  would  be  perpetually 
out  of  order.  Out  of  the  27  used  by  the  Fi'siliers 
13  required  repairing  at  the  last  quarterly  in- 
spection. If  a  urinal  on  the  ground  floor  be  out 
of  order  it  becomes  necessary  to  shut  up  all  those 
above  it.  No  latrines  or  sinks  are  provided  for 
the  wives  and  families  of  the  pay  sergeants,  who 
have,  therefore,  to  cross  the  parade  ground  (in 
some  instances  probably  not  less  than  a  third  of  a 
mile).  The  commissioners  recommend  that  these 
people  should  be  provided  with  earth-closets. 
The  baths  are  good,  clean,  and  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  cold  water.  They  are,  consequently, 
never  used  in  winter.  Throughout  the  barracks 
the  surface  is  artificial,  and  there  is  a  general 
settlement  of  superficial  paving  which  destroys 
the  incline  of  watercourses,  &c.  This  needs  to  be 
once  for  all  revised.  The  prison  is  altogether 
badly  ventilated.  There  is  an  excellent  cupola 
roof,  which,  if  capable  of  opening  at  the  top, 
would  eflect  everything  required.  The  air  of  the 
cells  is  excessively  offensive,  and  the  windows  do 
not  open.  The  shoemakers'  shop  belonging  to 
the  Fusiliers  is  overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated. 
The  wash-house  and  laundry  are  well  fitted, 
although  the  number  of  coppers  is  insufficient. 
The  married  quarters  are  the  best  the  commis- 
sioners have  seen.  There  is  a  sink  and  water-tap 
on  each  staircase.  The  rooms  are  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  a  few  of  them  were  hot  and  over- 
crowded. The  gymnasium,  fives  court,  chapel, 
libraries,  kitchens,  and  dining  halls  are  beyond 
praise.  The  supply  of  water  is  57'7  gallons  per 
head  per  day,  much  of  which  large  quantity  pro- 
bably  runs  to  waste.  There  is  no  hospital  accom- 
madation.  The  commissioners,  in  concluding 
their  report,  state  that  they  were  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  substantial  construction  of  the 
building,  and  what  appeared  to  them  an  unneces- 
sary waste  of  brickwork.  Fourteeu-inch  walls 
are  made  to  carry  stone  staircases,  the  number  of 
which  is  incredible.  There  are  huge  hollow  shafts 
of  brickwork  closed  both  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
acres  of  heavy  white-washed  passage  walls  in  all 
the  married  quarters.  These  add  nothing  what- 
ever to  the  efficiency  of  the  building,  whilst  they 
have  enormously  increased  its  cost. 
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The  British  Archajological  Association  has  chosen 
Cirencester  as  the  place  for  holding  its  annual 
meeting.  The  session  will  commence  on  Mon- 
day, August  10,  and  last  the  entire  week. 

On  Tuesday  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Essex  Archaeological 
society  was  held  at  Brentwood.  After  the  trans- 
action of  the  ordinary  business  a  paper  was  read 
by  Colonel  Joseph  Samuel  Chester  on  '■'  Essex 
Families  and  Nomenclature  in  New  England." 
This  was  followed  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  vV.  King, 
on  "  An  Inedited  Letter  written  in  the  Tower  by 
Miles  Corbet,  on  the  night  before  his  execution, 
and  long  preserved  by  his  descendantsatShenfield," 
the  adjacent  parish  to  Brentwood  ;  and  also  a 
paper  on  "  Inventories  and  As.signments  at  South 
Weald  and  Brentwood  iu  the  time  of  Edward  VI." 
After  some  conversation  on  topics  arising  out  of 
these  papers,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  visit  Hor- 
dein  (specially  interesting  for  its  chantries  and 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Tyrells  of  Heron), 
Little  Warley,  and  other  places  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest, where  papers  were  read.  The  meeting  then 
returued  to  13rentwood,  where  a  dinner  at  the 
"  White  Hart  Inn  "  brought  the  day's  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Surrey  Archaeo- 
logical Society  took  place  on  Thursday  week, 
when  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and 
gentlemen  proceeded  from  Dorking  in  carriages 
and  breaks.  The  first  point  made  was  Milton 
Court,  a  seventeenth  century  Surrey  mansion. 
Wotton  Church,  sa'd  to  be  a  specimen  of  Saxon 
work,  was  then  visited,  and  its  principal  features 
were  explained  by  the  rector.  Anstiebury  Camp, 
by  some  said  to  be  a  memento  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  and  by  others  affirmed  to  be  a  relic 
of  the  Druids,  was  next  visited.  Returning  to 
Dorking,  the  visitors  viewed  the  recently  re- 
stored chancel  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  inspect  n  collection  of  antique  and 
modern  furniture  at  Pipbrook  House.  Fifteen 
gentlemen  were  afterwards  elected  members  of 
the  society. 
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WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Bad  drainage  and  scanty  water  supply,  aided  by 
the  hot  weather,  are  again  doing  their  work  at 
Sydenham.  Fever  of  an  aggravated  character 
has  attacked  the  town,  proving  fatal  in  a  large 
number  of  cases.  Many  of  the  older  houses 
have  no  water  supply  at  all,  and  trust  to  foul- 
conditioned  wells  ami  pumps.  Great  alarm  is  felt 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  prompt  public  action 
is  desirable. 

The  defective  water  arrangements  at  Saltburn- 
by-the-Sea  are  about  to  be  remedied  by  drawing 
the  supply  from  the  Lockwoode  and  Swiadale 
springs,  6.^  miles  distant,  A  company,  with  some 
£10,000  capital  has  been  formed  for  tUe  purpose, 
and  tenders  for  the  same  have  been  let. 

New  waterworks  are  forthwith  to  be  com- 
menced at  Rhyl. 

Owing  to  the  drought,  the  Stubden  reservoir. 
near  Denholme  (from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Bradford  and  the  vicinity  are  supplied  with 
water)  has  been  exhausted. 

On  Monday  the  commission  for  inquiring  into 
the  pollution  of  rivers  visited  Stockport  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  inquiries  respecting  the 
Mersey  and  its  tributaries.  They  were  accom- 
panied in  their  inspection  by  the  Mayor  and  other 
members  of  the  Corporation.  Samples  of  the 
water  were  taken  at  various  points  for  the  purpose 
of  testing. 

Out  of  5,06S  houses  in  Hackney  vi-sited  by 
sanitary  oflicers  during  1S67,  no  less  than  1,000 
had  the  top  window  sashes  so  fastened  that  they 
could  not  be  opened  for  jjurposes  of  ventilation. 

New  drainage  works  have  just  been  completed 
at  Hastings.  The  old  drains,  which  used  to 
empty  themselves  at  different  points  in  front  of 
the  esplanade,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  bathers 
and  of  the  iuhabitauts  generally,  have  been  inter- 
cepted by  a  main  sewer,  which,  with  a  fall  of 
5ft.  6in,  per  mile,  takes  all  discharge  eastward  to 
a  tank  capable  of  holding  1,500,000  gallons.  In 
this  tank  the  sewage  is  stored  until  low  water, 
and  then  discharged  through  about  halt  a  mile  of 
4ft.  iron  culvert,  with  a  fall  of  10ft.  per  mile,  into 
the  sea.  Over  the  tank  are  air  gratings,  fitted 
with  charcoal  boxes  for  neutralising  the  escaping 
gaaes.  The  entire  cost  is  upwards  of  £30,000, 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Howell, 
contractor,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
local  surveyor.  Similar  works  have  licen  carried 
out  at  St.  Leonards,  under  the  direction  of  Jlr. 
Bazalgette. 
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OHUBOHES    AND     CHAPELS. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  laid  at  Normanton,  near  WakeUeld,  on  Mon- 
day fortnight.  The  building  will  be  of  red 
bricks,  with  white  brick  arches  and  string- 
courses, with  stone  dressings.  The  inside  dimen- 
sions of  the  chipel  are  4-2lt.  long  by  33ft.  wide, 
and  it  is  capable  of  sealing  200  persons.  Mr. 
William  Watson,  of  Wake  Held,  is  the  architect, 
and  the  contract  has  been  taken  for  the  whole 
of  the  works  by  Mr.  Henry  Gibson,  of  Normanton, 
builder. 

The  ancient  little  church  at  Frinton,  Essex, 
the  smallest,  it  is  said,  in  England,  which  stands 
upon  the  cliffs  only  about  300  yards  from  the  sea, 
was  reopened  on  the  7th  inst.,  having  undergone 
considerable  restoration  and  improvement.  The 
south  wall  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  a  small  win- 
dow being  added  to  it.  The  roof  has  been  retiled, 
and  the  high  unsightly  pews  and  old  benches  have 
been  replaced  by  a  number  of  neat  varnished 
benches,  apace  being  economised  thereby, 
accommodation  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  addi- 
tional persons  being  now  provided.  The  total 
cost  has  been  about  £150,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Grimes, 
builder,  of  Colchester,  has  performed  the  work. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Hunslet  Moor,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  fortnight.  This  ia  the 
second  church  built  by  the  Leeds  Church  E.\teu- 
sion  Society,  and  has  cost  £5,400.  On  the  same 
day  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  laid  the  first  stone  of 
another  church,  built  under  the  society's  auspices, 
which  ia  situated  in  Goodman-street,  Huuslet- 
road.  The  society  has  also  nearly  completed  a 
church  at  St.  Clement's,  Sheepscar. 


A  new  church  at  Kelsall,  near  Chester,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Philip,  was  consecrated  on  Thursd.ay, 
the  9th  inst.  The  church,  which  has  been  built 
chiefly  at  the  expense  and  through  the  exertions 
of  Colonel  Tomkinsou  and  members  of  his 
family,  is  a  small  but  very  neat  structure,  fitted 
with  open  benches,  accommodating  ISO  adults 
and  SO  children,  with  chancel  stalls.  It  consists 
of  nave,  (50ft.  by  25ft.,  and  chancel  2Sft.  by  ISft. 
There  is  an  organ  recess  and  sacristy  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  a  bell  gable  con- 
structed over  the  chancel  arch.  It  is  built  en- 
tirely of  local  stone ;  roofs  open  and  boarded. 
The  buildiiig  has  cost  about  £1,800.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Thomas  Rower,  jun.,  of  Nantwicb, 
and  the  work  has  been  principally  executed  by 
local  workmen. 

A  new  church  at  Ivegill,  Cumberland,  was  con- 
secrated on  Wednesday  week.  The  style  is 
Geometric,  and  the  structure  is  built  of  stone 
from  the  Ivegill  quarries,  faced  with  Shawk  stone. 
The  church  comprises  nave  and  ch.ancel,  south 
porch,  vestry  .at  the  noitn-east,  and  a  hell  spirelet 
surmounts  the  apex  of  the  west  end  gable,  pierced 
for  three  louvres.  The  east  window  depicts  the 
Last  Supper,  and  this  window,  together  with  tho.ie 
in  the  nave  and  at  the  west  end  (which  are  all  of 
stained  glass)  was  executed  by  Messrs.  O'Connor, 
of  Berners  street. 

The  people  of  Banbury  have  just  declined  a 
munificent  offer  of  £1,000  from  the  vicar's  father, 
and  £500  from  a  brewer  of  the  town,  towards  re- 
building the  ch.aucel  and  improving  the  organ  of 
the  parish  church. 

The  whole  of  the  sum  (£12,000)  required  for 
the  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Finn  Barr, 
Cork,  has  now  been  subscribed. 

On  Thnrsd.ay  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  \i  esley.an  Chapel  was  laid  at  Whickham, 
near  Newcastle.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  it  will 
be  built  of  local  stone.  The  plans  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  J.  E.  S.  Vardy,  architect,  of  New- 
castle. 

On  Monday  week  the  foundation  stone  was  laid 
of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Southwick,  near 
Sunderland. 

The  church  of  St.  Margaret,  Whitnash,  near 
Leamington,  was  reopened  on  Thursday  week, 
after  restoration.  The  whole  of  the  south  aisle 
has  been  rebuilt,  giving  nearly  100  additional 
sittings.  A  new  porch  has  also  been  .added, 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Ballard  and  Price,  of  Leamington,  the 
builders. 

Tuam  Cathedral  has  just  been  presented  with 
fittings  and  stalls  for  the  entire  choir.  The 
donors  of  these  costly  an*!  elaborate  carvings  are 
the  Misses  Cooper,  of  Markree  Castle,  and  they 
were  brought  from  abroad  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

Broomfield  Church,  Chelmsford,  is  to  be  re- 
stored, at  a  co,st  of  £2,000.  Mr.  Chancellor  ia  the 
architect. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Stottesdon,  Shrop- 
shire, was  re-opened  on  Tuesday  week  after 
undergoing  restoration  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Blashill,  of  Jewry  Chambers,  London,  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  £2,000. 

A  new  Congregational  Chapel  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Bognor. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  at 
Brighouse,  Yorkshire,  was  laid  on  Saturday  last. 
The  cost  will  be  between  £4,000  and  £5,000. 

The  Earl  of  Bradford,  on  Saturday  week,  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  church  of  .St.  Mark, 
Bolton.  The  building  is  to  accommodate  900 
persons,  and  will  cost  £5,000. 

Hampnett  Church,  Gloucestershire,  waa  lately 
reopened,  after  restoration  by  Mr.  Street. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Strood,  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Foord  and  Sons,  and  the  edi- 
fice ia  to  be  completed  in  a  twelvemonth. 

The  foundation  atone  of  a  new  We-sleyan 
Chapel,  at  Goldenhill,  near  Runcorn,  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  week.  The  building  will  be  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Trentham, 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  Johu  Grosvenor,  of 
Bradley  Green.  The  cost  is  expected  to  be 
about  £2,200,  including  the  price  of  the  land. 

The  parish  church  of  Broadwood-kelly,  Devon, 
has  been  restored  at  a  cost  of  £700.  The 
tower  has  been  partially  rebuilt  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  character  of  the  building. 
Messrs.  Gould  and  Son,  of  Barnstaple,  were  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  Pulaford,  of  the  same 
place,  the  builders. 


_  The  old  church  of  St.  Michael,  Spurriergale, 
York,  was  reopened  on  Sunday  last,  after  resto- 
ration. The  north  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
several  stained  gl.-uss  windows  inserted.  The 
church  has  also  been  re-floored  and  re-pewed 
throughout.  Messrs.  J.  B.  and  W.  Atkinson,  of 
York,  were  the  architects. 

A  new  Congregational  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Ros-s,  Herefordshire,  on  Tuesday  week.  It  ia 
built  of  native  atone,  in  the  Middle  Decorated 
style.  It  ia  00ft.  long,  37ft.  Gin.  wide,  and  21ft. 
in  height.  Mr.  B.  Lawrence,  of  Newport,  was 
the  .architect,  and  Mr.  Durke,  of  Ciuderford,  the 
builder. 

The  foundation  stono  of  a  new  chapel,  ,at 
Lancing  College,  Sussex,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of 
Chipstable  Church,  Devon,  was  laid.  The  tower 
of  the  old  edifice  has  been  restored,  and  the  por- 
tion which  is  now  being  rebuilt  will  comprise 
south  aisle,  chancel,  and  porch.  Mr.  Ferrey  ia 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Davis,  of  Taunton,  is  the 
builder. 

The  new  church  at  Llanfair  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion.  The  edifice  has  been  rebuilt,  aa 
far  as  possible,  upon  the  old  foundations,  and  con- 
fists  cf  nave  and  chancel,  north  aiale,  vestry,  .and 
south  porch  ;  and  when  the  tower  (the  base  of 
which  alone  is  standing),  is  carried  up  and  thrown 
up  on  to  the  church,  accommodation  will  be  pre- 
vided,  by  open  se  its,  for  427  persons.  The  rich 
transitional  south  doorway  has  been  retained.  The 
old  font  will  be  restored  and  jirovided  with  a 
cover,  and  the  recumbent  figure  of  St,  Einion  will 
be  replaced  in  the  chancel.  The  chancel  will  be 
marked  iutern.ally  by  a  low  stone  screen,  and  will 
be  provided  with  pr.ayer-desk  and  stalls.  The 
pulpit  (of  stone,  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles) 
stands  on  the  south  side.  The  space  within  the 
altar  rail  is  paved  with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  slab  at  the  bick  of  the  altar  table  will  be  in- 
laid with  majolica  and  other  tiles.  The  windows 
twith  the  exception  of  that  next  the  pulpit  or.  the 
south  side,  which  is  filled  with  grisaille  glass,  V>y 
Heaton  and  Co,,  London),  are  glazed  with 
thick  green  cathedral  glass  (the  east  window 
being  in  geometrical  patterns),  by  Messrs,  Done 
and  Davis,  of  Shrewsbury.  Local  bluestone  ia 
used  for  the  walling,  with  red  Shelvoke  for  the 
dressings  to  windows,  &o.  The  roofs  are  slated 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Lloyd, 
builder,  Welshpool,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr,  E,  Hycock,  jun,,  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
a  cost  of  £2,000,  including  warming  apparatus. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid 
on  Saturd.ay  at  Brighouse,  Yorkshire.  The  style 
will  be  Decorated  Gothic,  and  it  will  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  between  £4,000  and  .£5,000,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Barbe,  of 
Halifax. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about  to  be  built 
at  Ran  Moor,  Shefiield,  from  designs  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Webster,  architect,  Sheffield,  which  vpere 
selected  in  a  limited  competition.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  upwards  of  300  adults,  in 
addition  to  a  gallery  for  children. 

BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Honeymin,  architect,  Gla9g:)w,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Helensburgh  town  council  plans  for 
the  re-erection  of  the  town  buildings. 

The  governors  of  Middlesex  Hospital  are 
about  to  erect  a  building  in  which  to  train  nurses 
for  the  sick.     The  cost  is  calculated  at  £6,000. 

The  works  in  connection  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  Leeds  County  Court  premises,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  great  increase  of  business,  were 
commenced  last  week.  The  extension  will  be 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T,  C.  Sorb)', 
architect,  London.  With  respect  to  the  court 
where  the  trials  take  phace  there  will  be  no  altera- 
tion. There  will,  however,  be  a  new  large  public 
office,  measuring  42ft.  by  32ft.  Oin.  The  front 
will  be  ornamented  with  both  circular-headed 
and  pedimented  windows  and  bold  moulded 
cornices. 

A  new  bridge  is  being  built  over  the  Dee,  at 
Penylan,  by  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  the  firat  stone  of 
the  column  on  the  Shropshire  side  was  recently 
laid. 

New  grammar  and  infant  schools  at  Abingdon 
were  commenced  last  week.  The  buildings  will 
be  of  brick,  with  bands  of  coloured  brick  and 
stone  introduced,  and  will  be  erected  by  Mr. 
Charles  Claridge,  of  Banbury,  at  a  cost  of  £4,G10, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Dolby,  architect,  of 
Abingdon. 
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The  Poor  Law  Board  has  sanctioned  the  plans 
for  the  new  St.  Pjncras  Infirmary,  at  Highgate, 
which  wUl  cost  £40,000. 

Xew  schools,  in  connection  with  the  London- 
road  Congregational  Church,  Chelmsford,  were 
opened  on'Wednesday  week.  The  buildings  are 
of  white  brick,  relieved  with  yellow  bands  and 
arches, tbestylebeing Romanesque.  Mr.C.Pertwee, 
of  Chelmsford,  is  the  .architect,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Giizzett,  of  Woodham  Walter,  was  ihe  contractor. 
The  cost  is  £2,500. 

The  plans  for  a  new  convalescent  hospital, 
whch  is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  half  a  million, 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr  D.ale,  New  Inn.  The 
architect  has  planned  out  six  separate  dining- 
halls,  library,  reading,  billiards,  and  fmoking 
rooms,  gymnasium,  and  baths  ;  and  hygienic 
piinciples  will  be  observed  in  regard  to  ventilation, 
water  supply,  drainage,  &c.  It  is  intended  to 
accommodate  a  thousand  persons  at  one  time. 

The  new  London  University  buildings  are  so 
far  advanced,  interiorly,  that  an  examination  of 
candidates  for  dcgrtea  in  science  is  being  con- 
ducted in  two  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  building, 
which  is  much  more  forward  than  the  front  por- 
tion. 

A  new  lunatic  asylum  for  the  county  of  Berk- 
ehire  has  be«n  ctmrntnctd  at  'WalliugfoTd,  near 
Moulsfoid  Piatirn.  The  first  contract,  for  the 
Bum  of  £'4(5, COO,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  Price,  of  London. 


TO  C0KRESP0NDENT3. 

NoTion. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2a.  each. 


To  Our  READER3, — We  ahall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  ootea  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  reUting  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
81,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Beceived.— E.  S.— R.  L.-G.  E.  S.-G.  R.  T.— I.  C— 
G.  R.  and  Co— W.  O.  C.  -  G.  F.— A.  B.  T.,  with  photos. 
O.  W.  D.— C.  S.,  with  article  on  ventilation  of  drains.  - 
C.  R.  and  Co.— P.  andB.-I.  T.  G.  K.  S  — I,  S.  D.,  with 
designs  for  f-tencilling,  which  will  probably  be  ioeerted. 

F.  L.,  JerFty. — A  short  account  of  the  action  and  con- 
struction of  Norton's  tube  welU  will  be  found  in  au  article 
on  "  Artesian  Welia,"  in  the  Building  News  of  Dec.  2r,  1.S67. 


Ccrrtspiibnice. 


THE    PROPOSED   DESIGN  FOR  A   NEW 
NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 
SiH, — Allow  me,  I  beg,  to  say  a  few  words  re- 
specting the  view  you  lately  published  of  the 
new  National  Gallery.  The  simple  public  pro- 
bably believe  in  the  bona  fide  nature  of  the  repre- 
sentation, and  expect  the  building  to  look  in  exe- 
cution as  there  portrayed.  That  it  can  and  will 
do  80  is  simply  impossible.  The  original  drawing 
which  was  submitted  in  competition  was  a  very 
beautiful  one,  no  doubt,  much  advancing  Mr. 
Barry's  interests  and  doing  his  artist  infinite  credit. 
I'ut  to  allow  perspective  views  at  all  in  a  compe- 
tition without  fixing  the  position  of  the  supposed 
spectator  and  the  height  of  the  horizoutal  line  is  a 
great  mistake.  Competition  perspectives  are,  as  a 
rule,  purely  hypothetical,  imaginary  representa- 
tions under  the  happiest  conditions,  poetically 
pretty,  but  flagrantly  false,  .and  of  this  kind  is  the 
view  under  consideration.  Itisan  impossible  one. 
The  spectator  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  Strand 
with  one  side  of  Trafalgar-square  (Morley's  Hotel, 
&c  )  swept  away,  and  the  said  spectator  to  be  ele- 
vated 20ft.  in  the  air  to  get  such  a  view!  The 
figures,  too,  and  the  di-stant  buildings  are  much 
too  small,  so  giving  undue  size  and  importance 
to  Mr.  Barry's  design.  The  view  is,  in  fact,  false 
and  mischievous,  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  some- 
thing moie  truthful  should  at  once  be  produced. 
There  ought  to  bu  views  made  as  the  building 
would  slow  within  the  limits  of  Trafalgar-square, 
both  from  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  the  horizon- 
tal line  kept  at  correct  height  and  no  fudging. 
Considering  the  amount  of  discussion  and  wran- 
gling, the  decisions  and  changes  of  purpose,  and 
general  anxiety  there  have  been  during  the  last 
five  and-twenty  years  on  the  subject  of  a  new 
National  Gallery  worthy  of  the  finest  site,  if  not  in 


Europe  certainly  in  London,  it  ought  to  be  faith- 
fully shown  and  clearly  understood,  before  a  brick 
or  stone  is  laid,  what  we  may  expect.  A  correct 
view  from  the  lower  part  of  the  square  would 
show  the  domes  considerably  lower  than  in  pre- 
ent  view,  the  lines  of  cornices  &c.,  more  rapidly 
declining,  the  breaks  of  front  much  more  promi- 
nent, the  east  side  not  seen,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing much  less  regular  and  imposing.  On  the  north 
side  cf  square  the  differeoces  would  be  still  greater. 
From  thence  the  domes,  even  the  centre  monster. 


would  be,  I  expect,  invisible. — I  am,  &c. 


P.E.  M. 


EXHIBITION    OF    STUDENTS'     WORKS. 
KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

Sin, — Having  last  week  forwarded  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  architectural  works  exhibited  in  the 
above  exhibition,  I  now  pass  a  few  remarks  on 
the  designs  submitted  for  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, viz.,  such  as  carpets,  muslins,  surface  deco- 
rations, pottery,  &c.,  and  it  is  a  question  requiring 
much  cocsideration  as  to  how  to  criticise  most  of 
the  drawings,  for,  although  they  all,  more  or  less, 
possess  many  faults,  one  scarcely  has  the  courage 
to  point  them  out  when  he  reflects  upon  the  age 
of  the  students  by  whom  such  works  were  pro- 
duced ;  in  fact,  it  is  simply  surprising  how  some 
could  have  designed  and  executed  them  at  all, 
and  particularly  in  two  or  three  instances.  It  is 
incredible  how  such  designs  as  those  of  Messrs. 
G.  Clanson  and  A.  Poole  could  be  the  result  of 
students  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  I  have 
every  rea.son  to  believe  they  are,  and  consequently 
the  art  schools  are  not  such  a  failure  as  a  great 
many  are  too  often  led  to  imagine. 

Now  let  none  of  these  young  gentlemen  feel 
annoyed  or  disheartened  in  whose  drawing  I  may 
point  out  a  few  errors  ;  but  let  them  pause  over 
them  and  try  to  .avoid  them  in  future,  for  all  who 
have  had  auy  expei'ience  whatever  in  art  are 
aware  of  the  follies  and  eccentricities  of  the 
beginner,  who,  after  having  designed,  as  he  be- 
lieves, something  original,  no  matter  how  absurd 
or  ridiculous  i:  may  be,  is  reluctant  to  remove  it 
at  the  advice  of  his  more  experienced  masters.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  this  obstinacy  is  possessed 
by  not  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  students, 
and  who,  like  idle  schoolboys,  discover  their 
error  when  it  is  too  late  to  amend  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  successful  compe- 
titors in  the  branches  named  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  the  gold  medal  having 
been  awarded  to  the  four  following  pupils  : — Mr. 
G.  Clanson,  designs  for  a  piece  of  tapesti-yand 
carpets,  most  successful  both  inform  and  harmony 
of  colour,  in  two  cases  especially:  Mr.  G.  Broadhead, 
for  a  lace  curtain,  possessing  many  good  points  well 
worthy  of  study:  Mr.  F.  Brett,  for  designs  for  wall 
paper— though  the  form  is  not  so  happy,  the 
colour  is  superb,  principally  composed  of  green 
grays,  relieved  here  and  there  by  a  large  red 
flower,  unknown,  I  am  sui'e,  to  auy  botanist,  but 
in  its  right  position  here  ;  and  to  Miss  Brooks, 
also  for  wall  paper  of  very  insignificant  design. 
The  following  pupils  have  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving the  silver  medal  : — Mr.  A.  Braker,  for  de- 
signs of  subjects  suitable  for  stained  glass,  most 
beautifully  drawn  and  indicative  of  great  power; 
Mr.  Smith,  design  for  a  rug,  possessing  good 
colour  throughout  :  Mr.  M'Irwin,  design  for  a 
carpet,  very  straggling  design,  colour  passable  — in 
my  estimate  not  worthy  the  silver  medal;  Mi-. 
N.  Nicholson,  design  for  muslins,  a  little  too 
wiry  ;  Mr.  W.  Murray,  stirface  decoration — very 
poor,  both  in  design  and  colour,  from  a  student 
whose  age  iseight-aud- twenty  ;  and  to  Mr.  W.Scott, 
watch  covers,— sorry  to  see  such  beautiful  designs 
crammed  into  so  sm.all  a  surface.  Bronze  medals 
have  been  awarded  to  E.  Slocombe  for  some  spirited 
designing  in  metal  work  ;  J.  Trego,  watch  covers  ; 
T.  Stone,  for  card  backs,  the  whole  well  worthy  of 
inspection ;  F.  Jones,  age  fifteen,  for  an  attempt 
at  designing  plates  ;  Mr.  W.  Scott,  for  ribbons  ;  J. 
Frost  also,  for  ribbons  of  very  good  design  ; 
Mr.  W.  .Johnson,  for  two  slips  Sin.  wide,  surface 
decoration,  good  in  colour  and  design — why  make 
leaves  of  slight  lines  connected  by  acute  angles  ? 
in  nature  not  even  the  ivy  is  such  ;  Jlr.  H. 
Clarke,  a  carpet,  colour  good,  as  long  as  it  remains 
at  that  scale  ;  Mr.  W.  Arnold,  Mr.  P.  Kirkby, 
and  Jlr.  R.  Gates,  for  designs  for  muslins;  Mr. 
F.  Hall,  ribbons — nice  colour;  Mr.  S.  Steven- 
son, wall  paper,  very  good  indeed  ;  Mr.  J. 
Harris,  lace,  the  masses  being  most  beautifully 
disposed ;  Mr.  H.  Goodhall,  wall  decoraiion ; 
Miss  Freeman,  lace  curtains;  W.  Stanly,  sur- 
fiice  decoration — why  fill  up  hexagons,  cinque- 
foils,  &c,,  with  a  design  when  there  is  no  use  for 


it  when  executed  ?  and  also  to  Mr.  J.  Turner,  for 
specimens  of  illuminating.  Are  they  supposed  to 
be  designed  or  copied,  as  I  cannot  waste  my  time 
in  finding  out  what  stage  A,  B,  or  C  means  ? 
Prize  books  have  been  awarded  to  Jlr.  F.  Read- 
ing, J.  Slater,  R.  Young,  J.  Watson,  J.  Turner  (age 
thirty-five),  J.  Weir,  W.  Burnett,  Miss  S.  Gibbons, 
J.  Thatch,  E.  Buckler,  F.  Spring,  J.  Guthrie,  A. 
Webster,  J.  Johnson,  D.  Dudson,  J.  Wright,  A. 
Poole  (for  a  magnificent  design  for  a  carpet),  and 
to  MissS.  M'Gregor,  (for  anatomizing  flowers  suit- 
able for  ornament).  Among  the  unawarded  draw- 
ings, the  following  are  those  to  which  I  would  call 
the  visitor's  attention  : — A  design  for  a  carpet,  by 
Mr.  E.  Poole :  a  silver  bridal  cup,  by  Mr.  H.  Mason  ; 
and  iron  railing,  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan  ;  book  covers, 
by  Mr.  T.  Ritche ;  wall  papers,  by  Mr.  G.  Jockel ;  a 
design  for  a  tile  floor,  by  Mr.  Guthrie— good  as  a 
surface  design,  but  for  tile  flooring  most  ab- 
surd :  and  ribbons,  by  Mr.  Thomas ;  and,  for  curio- 
.sity,  to  a  design  for  a  carpet — a  most  extraordinary 
production,  the  colour  being  composed  of  scarlet, 
French  blue,  chrome  yellcm,  and  emerald  green, 
but  it  nevertheless  is  very  good  for  a  child  not 
more  thau  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Now,  after  examining  the  whole  of  these  de- 
signs, one  clearly  discovers  the  feeling  of  the  age, 
and  how  the  natural  curve  that  was  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  ancient  masters,  and  Hogarth's  line 
of  beauty  and  grace  (that  we  were  told  was  the 
foundation  of  ornament),  are  now  falling  to  decay, 
and  their  position  occupied  by  the  more  geometric 
style  of  the  compass  and  square.  Now  the  fault 
of  the  curvilinear  design,  if  overdone,  is  that  it 
impresses  motion  with  confusion,  but  the  latter, 
nevertheless,  is  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  for  a 
straight  line  here  terminating  with  a  conventional 
ivy,  and  another  with  a  flower,  composed  of  so 
many  dots,  is  suggestive  of  anything  but  tran- 
quillity. We  ought,  therefore,  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  for  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  beauty  of  ornament  lies  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  repose  both  in  form  and  colour. 
But  the  aim  of  the  present  generation  is  change 
and  novelty,  not  only  in  the  works  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  ornamental  designer,  but  even  artists 
will  have  to  give  us  wonderful  productions  yet, 
such  as  drawing  without  shadow,  lose  sight  of 
perspective,  revive  the  gilded  backgrounds,  talk 
up  Purigino,  Fra  Angelico,  and  the  medieval 
illuminators  ;  run  down  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and 
Turner.  All  these  things  must  be  done,  though 
its  career  be  cut  short  before  the  thirst  for  change 
be  satisfied. — I  am,  &c.,  H.  A.  G. 


COMPETITION  PLANS  FOR  WALWORTH  COMMON 

ESTATE. 

Sir,— As  an  unsuccessful  competitor  I  feel  at  some  dis- 
advantage in  making  any  remarks  on  the  decision  lately 
arrived  at  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  but  in  justice  tJ 
mysslf  and  a  great  number  of  my  fellow  competitors,  I 
must  protest  against  the  utter  inconsistency  and  absurdity 
of  that  decisiou.  and  the  injustice  that  is  done  to  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  have  devoted  much  time  aud  labour  to  the 
preparation  of  the  plans,  which  the  result  shows  niiglit 
just  as  well  have  been  spared  The  facts  are,  that  the  three 
prizes  offered  by  the  Guardians  for  the  best  plans  have  all 
been  awarded  to  competitors  who  are  connected  with  the 
parish. 

To  this  I  would  make  no  ob.iection  if  the  plans  wero  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Ginirdians  them- 
selves, as  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  competitors, 
or  that  they  possessed  superior  merit  to  those  plans  which 
have  adhered  to  the  instructions. 

On  reference  to  the  selected  plans  (especially  the  first  and 
second  prices),  it  will  be  saeu  that  they  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  instructions  iu  several  important  par- 
ticulars; whilst  I,  aud  many  others  of  my  professional 
brethren  who  sent  in  plans,  imagining  that  tlie  instruc- 
tions were  given  bona  fide,  aud  that  the  points  I  allude  to 
were  of  importance,  have  taken  especial  pains  to  adapt 
our  designs  to  the  supposed  requirements  of  the  Guar- 
dians. It  was  distinctly  st.ated  that  "the  Guardiiins  re. 
fpiile  two  good  roads,  from  55ft.  to  60ft,  in  width,  to  inter- 
sect the  estate  from  west  to  east."  Two  of  the  selected 
phans  do  not  strictly  comply  with  that  part  of  the  instruc- 
tions. 

The  one  receiving  first  prize  has  the  principal  roads  on 
oneof  his  plans  only  50ft.  wide,  aud  on  the  other  only 
42ft. ,  ^htt,. ,  and  50ft.  wide. 

The  one  receiving  second  prize  has  the  principal  road 
only  45ft.  wide,  in  other  parts  60ft.  wide  (although  marked 
on  his  plan  55ft,) 

And  the  one  receiving  third  prize  has  interfered  with  the 
workhouse  groimds  ;  but  his  general  design  is  good,  and  is 
re.ally  the  only  one  of  the  three  entitled  to  a  prize. 

All  the  plans  selected  interfere  with  the  stoueyard.  The 
plan  receiving  second  prize  shuts  up  Boandary-lane,  which 
has  been  a  public  road  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

I  can  give  you  other  instances,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  other  roads  and  building  sites. 
The  plans  receiving  first  prize  show  the  largest  number  of 
site",  but  their  frontages  are  only  loft,  to  lOft.,  and  many 
of  them  are  fronting  the  main  roads,  and  many  are  only 
I3ft,  wide  (although  stated  by  the  authors  in  their  report 
that  none  are  intended  to  be  less  than  10ft,),  Likewise 
they  also  contain  sites  whicli  are  only  :^5ft.,  40ft,,  and45ft, 
deep,  and  are  arranged  quite  regardless  of  uniformity, 
ventilatiou,  aud  sanitary  arrangements,  as  required  by  the 
i  instructions, 
'     Tiie  plan  receiving  second  prize  has  six  courts  from  15it,. 
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to  20ft.  wide,  with  sites  42ft.  aud  4.0ft. 'd«ep,  also  sites  for 
houses  fronting  the  main  road  not  40ft.  deep  :  a  hiue.  500ft. 
long,  '20ft.  wide,  with  fifty-six  houses  introduced,  which  liave 
no  fbre  courta;  atid  many  measuiiog  only  30ft.  and  40ft. 
deep  So  much  for  sanitary  arrangements.  Plans  A,  C,  and  D, 
all  interfere  with  the  workh:iu5e  building.*,  whiUt  several 
of  the  rejected  plans  have  strictly  complied  with  the  in- 
structious  and  contaia  nearly  as  many  sites,  aud  with 
frontages  of  18ft.  to  20ft.,  auJ  depths  not  less  than  5jtt. 
aud  Giift. 

I  thiuk  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  f  >lly  of  a  profes 
sioual  man,  a  stranger  to  the  members  of  the  board,  at- 
tempting boua  fide  to  compete  under  such  cironnistanccs, 
aud  to  devote  time  and  labour  only  to  litul  himself  stulti- 
fied in  such  a  decision  as  theoue  arrived  at.  If  the  plans 
had  all  been  seut  in  under  mottoes  aud  had  been  exaraiued 
aad  decided  on  with  the  assistance  ef  a  professional  mau, 
as  suggested  both  in  the  H't'l'Ur  and  to  the  Guardians 
themselves,  there  would  have  beau  a  very  different  result ; 
at  any  rate,  the  unsuccessful  competitor  would,  I  am 
sure,  have  been  better  satisfied  than  they  are  likely  to  bo. 

It  ju^t  comes  to  this,  that  the  Uuardians  have  issued 
instructions  which  they  have  not  abided  by  ia  their  doci 
sion,  or  that  they  have  so  far  altered  their  views  .xs  to  put 
a  number  of  gentlemen  (whoso  lime  might  have  been 
better  employed)  into  an  extremely  false  position. 

As  the  plans  are  to  be  open  for  iudpectiou  at  the  Wal- 
worth Vestry  tins  week,  I  fearlessly  j-efer  the  ratopayei-s  of 
the  parish,  or  any  professional  gentlemen,  to  the  plans 
selected,  aud  beg  that  they  will  compare  them  with  the 
rejected  ones,  and  the  facts  stated  in  this  letter. 

If  the  Guardian*  h.ive  decided  in  error  of  the  measure 
meuis  here  referred  to,  let  them,  injustiu-e  to  the  other 
competitors  aird  for  the  sake  of  future  competitiou,  re- 
examine and  re  consider  all  the  planswith  professiunal  aid, 
and  a  "true  verdict  give  '"  according  to  merit. — lam,  &c., 
Frederick  A.  Klein. 

Civil  Eugiueer  and  Architect,  110,  Canuon-street,    E.G. 
Author  of  the  plaiis  marked  X.  V.Z. 


[946.1-BALTIC  TIMBER.— Which  are  the  most  useful, 
the  strongest,  the  best,  and  the  toughest  desciiptious  of 
Baltic  timber?  -Tyro. 


nktammimicatioiT. 


QUESTIONS, 

[937.]-OAUGED  ARCHr:^.— Would  any  of  your  con- 
tributors to  "  Intercommunication  "  let  me  know  of  the  be,>>t 
way  of  setting  gauged  arches.  Should  they  be  set  only  with 
putty,  or  ought  cement  to  be  used  for  the  bed  joints  and 
putty  for  the  outside,  or  pointing,  as  it  might  be  termed  ?— 
Bricklayt.r. 


[93S.]— PL.\STERING.-I  should  take  it  a3  a  favour  if 
any  pnictical  plasterer  would  tell  me  what  is  the  difi'erence 
between  the  material  used  in  the  first  and  second  coat,  that 
is.  between  laying  aud  floating?  I  have  always  uudf^rstood 
that  the  stuff  for  fioaling  should  be  rather  thinner,  and 
more  hair  put  in  it  than  for  Lining.— M.  N. 


[ri(7  J  —  CL.\Y  WALLS.  —  Will  some  one  inform  me 
whetiier  any  kind  of  clay  may  be  made  iuto  a  clay  wall, 
and  what  kind  <>f  clay  is  the  most  enduring  ;  ami  «li:it 
materials  may  be  used  with  different  kinds  of  clays  to  bind 
together  ?-C.  F.  H. 

[DlS-l—MAKING  BLUE  BRICKS.- Can  you  or  any  of 
your  corri-'spondents  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of 
inaking  bricks  and  tiles  a  blue  coloiu*?  — Alfui:i)  Mills, 
Spotlaud-road,  Rochdale. 

[949.]-BUICIv-MAKING  BY  MACHIXERV.— I  am 
proprietor  of  a  small  brick  yard  in  this  town,  aud  I  uuvke 
some  12,000  per  week,  all  by  hand.  I  find  that  by  the 
introduction  of  patent  machines  in  the  neiglibourhood 
they  can  make  a  better  class  of  brick  thau  mine,  sfll 
them  at  the  same  or  less  price,  and  make  thcui  at  IDs. 
or  12s.  per  thousand,  whereas  mine  cost  mo  about  l.'i^i.  per 
thousand;  therefore,  I  wish  you  would  give  nie  your 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  machine  to  adopt,  aud  the 
one  you  can  recommend.  I  want  to  make  from  15.000  to 
;iO,000  weekly.  I  want  the  machine  that  makes  tlie  best 
common  brick,  and  the  one  that  costs  the  least  per  thou- 
sand for  making,  least  cost  for  machine,  and  the  ouu  tliat 
you  can  recommend  for  economy  and  utility.  I  have  seen 
several  patent  macliiues  that  turn  out  100,000  pur  week  ; 
but  I  don't  waut  anything  of  such  magnitude  as  that,  as 
the  machine  cost  over  £4,000  putting  down  ;  then  a^ain  I 
could  not  find  sale  for  the  bricks.  I  see,  from  dittereut 
articles  in  the  BuildIno  Nkws,  there  are  a  great  variety  uf 
patent  I  rick-making  machines  mentioned  (I  think  some 
aOO) ;  therefore  I  thought  it  very  likely,  out  of  such  a  vast 
number,  joi*.  may  find  or  know  of  one  that  will  answer  my 
purpose.  The  best  and  cheapest  one  I  liave  seen  myself  is 
the  one  I  have  mentioned  turning  out  lOit.miu  wcL^kly, 
at  the  very  small  cost  of  Os.  4id.  per  thousand,  which  ii.- 
cludes  all  making  and  burning  complete.  I  think  all  is 
dune  by  machinery— grinding,  moulding,  pressing,  aud  all 
complete.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  price  I 
pay  and  their  Gs.  4\d.— Y.  Z.,  Batley. 

[950.]— ART  STUDENTS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
—  In  your  last  week's  issue  there  appeared  a  letter  of  criti- 
cism from  "  H.  A.  G."  on  the  Exhibition  of  Students' 
Work,  South  Kensington  Museum.  Perhaps  "  II.  A.  G.," 
or  some  other  correspondent,  will  kindlyiuform  me  through 
your  columns  the  termsof  this  competition,  viz  ,  the  quali- 
fied ages  of  intending  competitors,  the  subjects  given,  the 
place  aud  time  of  examination,  whether  1  mvist  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  chiss  coimected  with  the  museum  in  any  provincial 
town,  or  taking  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  museum,  or 
any  other  information  he  may  imagine  I  should  wish  to 
know,  if  Intending  to  compete?— A.  F.  G. 


the  fii-st  place,  be  directly  supported  by  the  ring  rod  A  B  ; 
thi^t  i\hI  will,  in  its  turn,  pull  upon  the  apox  at  B.  causing 
a  thrust  upon  the  rafters  in  the  direction  of  their  length. 
This  thrust  will  be  resisted  at  E  and  F,  where  it  will  tend 


to  thrust  out  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  which  will  be  held 
together  by  the  two  incliued  ties,  E  A,  FA.  It  is  quite  an 
error  to  suppose  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  weight 
would  cause  the  tie  roil  to  beutl.  or  that  it  would  bend  if 
the  feet  of  tlio  rafters  were  fixed  down  to  the  piers.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  whole  of  the  thrust  would  lie  taken  by 
the  fixed  points  at  the  feet  of  the  rafters,  and  tliere  would 
be  no  strain  at  all  upun  the  inclined  tie  rods.  The  strains 
upon  a  trussed  roof  require  a  very  careful  analysis  to  inves- 
tigate them  correctly.— Calculatou. 

[029.1— 'M.VTHEMATICAL  QUERIES. -There  are  only 
two  methods  of  finding  the  square  of  a  number.  One  is  to 
multiply  the  number  by  itself,  which  is  called  involution  ; 
and  the" other  is  by  logarithms.  Thus,  to  find  the  square 
of  ^C>  by  invulution,  we  have  30  x  3tj  =  12v)G.  By  loga- 
rithms, putting  N  for  the  ansiver,  we  have  2  log.  HO  =  log. 
N;  or  2  \  I  .'i 5030  =  log.  N  =  :i.ll2G0.  On  looking  for 
this  logarithm  in  the  table  we  find  it  to  be  the  logaritiim  of 
12i'(j.  With  respect  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  it 
may  be  solved  as  follows  :— Let  R  equal  radius  of  circum- 
scribing circle  about  the  octagon,  aud  D  the  langth  of  the 
required  side.  Now  the  side  of  the  octagon  is  exactly  one 
half  of  that  of  a  square,  but  if  D  be  put  for  the  side  of  the 
square,  we  have  in  terms  of  the  radius  D^  =  2  x  R^  ;  and 

consequently,   since  d  =  —  vre  have  for  the  length  of  the 

V; 


[939.1-ORNAMENTAL  WATER.  — I  am  getting  out 
some  ground  for  a  circular  piece  of  water  in  a  park,  and  I 
wish  to  know  how  much  it  will  hoM  when  full.  The  out- 
side diameter  is  23ft.  6in.  ;  the  depth,  4ft.  ;  and  the  slopes 
2  to  1,  which  will  make  the  diameter  from  bottom  of  oppo- 
site slopes  a  good  deal  less  than  the  outside  one. — Hv- 

DR.\rLIC. 


(940.]— CAST-IRON  PILLARS.- In  the  sketch,  there  is 
a  mass  of  brickwork,  weighing  14  tons,  to  be  carried  upon 
three  cast  iron  pillars,  Oft.  6in.  high.      What  should  be  the 


diameter  of  the  ])illars,  and  the  thickness  of  metal  in 
th«m?  They  are  to  be  placed  at  e  pial  distances  apart,  so 
that  botweeu  them  they  will  carry  the  whole  load  of  14 
tons.~L.  C.  P. 


[941  ]_TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE.— Will  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  give  me  a  geometrical  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  exact  shape  of  what  is  called  a  Tudor  arch?  Is 
it  considered  a  strong  form  of  arch,  or  o'lly  one  suited  for 
ornamental  purposes?— Student. 


[942.1-COLOURING  ABLACK  BOARD —Would  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  mau 
ner  of  colouring  a  black  board,  so  that  the  chalk  marks  may 
nut  be  visible  when  cleaned?  By  so  doing  you  would 
greatly  obUge. — Albert. 

[943. ]_CISTERNS.— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  in- 
form me  whether  lead  is  preferable  to  zinc  for '  lining  cis- 
terns ;  and  if  to,  why  ;  and  whether  either  or  both  metals 
are  poisonous  to  the  water  contained  in  them.?— Enquirer. 


[944.]-\VATER  COLOUR.— Will  anyone  kindly  inform 
me  of  a  work  on  water  colour  suitable  for  an  amateur 
architectural  draughtsman  ?— Student^ 


[945.]_PAPERHANGERS'  WORK. —Can  anyone  in- 
form  me,  through  "  Intercommunication,"  of  the  proper 
method  for  measuring  paperhangers'  work,  aud  of  tho 
difference  in  measurement  between  French  and  English 
papers?— A  Small  Bl'ilder. 


side  of  the  octagon  d  = 


U 


_-_-  =0.74R  -Q.  E.  D. 


[^t)2fi.]— ■'  A.  P.  B.'a"  first  question— the  shortest  way  to 
find  the  square  of  any  whole  number--is  so  simple  that  I 
would  say  let  him  square  it.  His  second  query— as  to  the 
best  way  of  finding  the  side  of  an  octagon,  given  the  radius 
of  tlio  inscribed  circle-  I  think  the  following  rule  is  about 
the  shortest  method  of  doing  it:— Find  the  diagonal  of  the 
square  who>e  side  is  the  radius  of  the  circle  ;  subtract  the 
side  from  the  diagonal,  and  thrice  the  difference  will  be  the 
side  of  the  octagon.— Q.  E.  D. 


REPLIES. 

[900.]— BOLTED  GIRDERS.— It  appears  to  methatthe 
gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  reply  to  **  F.'s' query 
have  in  their  efforts  after  facetionsness,  rather  overlooked 
the  real  subject  under  consideratiou.  The  question  raised 
is  undoubtedly  an  iraportaut  one.  "F."  states  the  fact 
that  it  has  become,  through  long- established  custom,  the 
practice  to  halve  timber  when  used  iu  largo  balks  for 
breast-summers  and  such  like  purpo.ses.  His  question,  as 
1  read  it,  is  very  plain.  Is  this  treatment  of  the  material 
(the  reason  for  which  has  been  in  the  lapse  of  time  for- 
gotten) founded  on  any  formerly  known  law  that  Hie 
strength  of  the  timber  is  thereby  increased?  In  the 
abseuce,  a.-t  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  actual  experiuients,  the 
ouly  way  to  investigate  the  subject  is  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  practice  from  a  common 
sense °pouit  of  view.  The  earliest  examples  of  halved 
beams  date,  I  believe,  long  before  the  use  of  iron  in  the 
form  of  bolts,  when  piu2  or  trenails  of  hard  wood  were 
employed  to  fixsten  all  woodwork.  The  iron  screw  bolts 
of  the  modern  carpenter  are  doubtless  greatly  superiorto  the 
trenails  of  the  originators  of  halving.  May  not  the  prac- 
tice have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  discover  whether  the 
beam  was  sound  throughout?  In  the  days  before  Tred- 
gold's  tabled  little  was  known  about  the  strength  of  timber, 
aud  with  few  precedents  and  no  rules  the  early  builder.-i 
were  forced  to  trust  to  the  soundness  and  e.^cellence  of 
the  materials  they  employed  If  my  suggestion  is  correct 
we  can  readily  undei-stand  tha"-.  in  the  event  of  any  part  of 
the  beam  showing  sigus  of  weakness  they  would  either 
reject  it  altogether,  or,  as  "  F.C.H."  suggests,  reverse  the 
halves  end  for  end  (wiiy,  by-the-bye,  also  iu  the  direction  of 
the  grain,  whichsuvely  is  synonymous?).  Then  knowing  the 
heart  of  the  timber  to  be  less  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
insects  and  more  durable  Ihau  the  exterior,  they  would 
turn  these  side^  outwards.  Here  we  have  a  siuiple  and 
rational  explanation  of  the  practice.  It  ouly  rera.iiLs  for 
us  to  consider  what  effect  halving  is  likely  to  produceupon 
the  sustaining  power  of  the  beam.  Howevtr  well  joined 
with  the  trenails  or  even  bolts,  the  two  halves  would  lack 
the  cohesion  of  the  undivided  balk,  and  would  not,  in  the 
ca^e  of  a  weight  bearing  on  one  side  of  the  beam,  such  as 
a  row  of  floor-joists,  act  together  in  resisting  that  weight. 
If  one-half  failed,  or  the  treuails  drew  a  little,  the  beam 
would  bo  deiujlished  lialf  by  half,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  solid  balk  could  never  happen.  The  wrought  iron 
ttitch  is  a  modem  invention,  aud  does  not  come  under 
"  F 's"  question.  I  will  not.  therefore,  notice  it.  To  con- 
clude, the  chance  of  making  a  strong  part  sustain  a 
weaker,  the  exposure  of  the  heart  wood  to  the  weather, 
and  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  perfect  soundness  of  the 
beam,  do  not,  I  think,  counterbalauce  the  danger  of  the 
destruction  of  each  half  separately  by  an  uueHually  dis- 
tributed load.  I,  therefore,  maintain  that  the  solid  beam 
istobe  preferred  to  the  halvedoue.— Gilbert  B.  Rkdgrave. 

[922.]  — UNINFLAMMABLE  DEAL  FIXTURES.- A 
solution  of  asbestos  is  frequently  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  uuinfiammable, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  same  method  would  prove 
effectual  in  the  case  referred  to  by  your  correspondent.— 
Caloric.  

[925.1-SPAN  ROOFS. —  "Subicriber"  evident'.y  does 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  action  of  strains,  and, 
with  your  permission,  I  will  explain  to  him  what  would  be 
the  result  of  his  placing  a  weight  in  the  centre  of  the  tie 
used.     Let  a  weight  be  suspended  at  A  in  figure  ;  it  will,  in 


[936.1-THE  WEATHER  AND  COAL.— It  is  of  the 
utmost  importauce  to  k(;ep  cnal  as  dry  and  as  sheltered  as 
possible  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  mine  to  the  time  it 
reaches  the  stove  or  furnace.  It  should  be  protected  from 
the  showers  aud  sun  of  summer,  aud  from  the  storms  and 
alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of  winter,  as  all  coals  are 
affected  by  such  exposure.  Anthracite,  from  its  hard,  com- 
pact structure  and  glassy  substance,  suffers  least;  caunel 
ranks  next ;  and  bituminous  coals  are  most  attected  The 
effect  of  exposure  on  the  latter  class  of  comI  has  formed  the 
subject  of  experiments  in  Germany,  by  Herr  Grundmauu 
and  Herr  Varreutrapp.  Tiiese  experiments  showed  that 
bituminous  coal  exposed  to  the  weather  in  heaps  lost, 
during  a  period  of  nine  mouths.  50  per  cent,  of  its  value  as 
fuel.  During  exposure,  the  coal  undergoes  a  process  of 
.slow  combustion,  taking  up  oxygen  and  givine  off  the  vola- 
tile products  of  oxidation-  Iu  this  decomposition  air  and 
moisture  play  the  principal  part,  and  warmth  is  the  condi- 
tion promoting  it.  Coal  .should  never  be  piled  in  heaps 
when  wet,  aud  never  iu  great  quantities  even  when  dry.  - 

IC.NEOr'i. 

^ 

WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  United  States  statistics  of  manufactures  show  a 
clear  increase  of  60  per  cent  in  wages  in  1S66,  as  compareil- 
with  the  wages  paid  in   1860. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  whi'-h 
will  commence  at  Birmingham  on  September  30  next,  in 
section  IV.  (Economy  aud  Trade),  the  second  question  lui 
discussion  is  :  — "  In  what  manner  can  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation be  be.st  applied  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  employed?" 

On  Friday  last  a  large  number  of  the  operative  masons  of 
Halifax  struck  work  for  an  advance  of  2s.  a  week  wages. 
A  six  months  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  men  liad  been 
"iven  to  the  masters,  who  trit-d  to  compromise  the  matter 
by  offering  7d.  per  hour  wages.  'J  he  hours  of  labour  for 
the  week  are  50!,  which,  at  tlie  rate  of  7d  per  hour, 
would  raise  the  wages  to  £l  fis.  .1.^-.  the  present  amount 
being  £1  Ss.  The  men  object  to  work  under  the  hour 
system. 

Messrs.  Colls  and  Son,  builders,  of  Camberwell, 
and  of  28,5  Moorgate-street,  received  the  following 
notice  on  Tuesday  morning:—"  To  Messrs.  Benja- 
min Colls  and  Sons.— Gentlemen,- We  have  to  in- 
form you  Ihat  a  resolution  has  been  passed  condemning 
the  <jvstem  of  piecework,  which  many  employers  are  endea- 
vouring to  enforce,  and  which  they  well  know  is  most  ob- 
noxious to  trade  unions,  and  hereby  intimate  that  after  the 
usual  period  has  elapsed  sucli  employersdeviating  from  the 
tenor  of  the  foregoing  must  bear  the  consequences.  —Yours 
leipectfully,  from  the  General  Secret  Committee." 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A.  NEW  stained  glass  wimlow  in  memory  of  the  lata 
Chancellor  Bird  has  this  week  been  put  in  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral at  the  east  end  on  the  south  side.  The  medallions  re- 
present '  God's  Revelation  under  Three  rnspensations : 
Life  in  Christ,  out  of  Sin  aud  Death,  through  Substitution 
and  Sacrifice.  '  The  cinquefoils  contain  pictures  of  bS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  three  large  lights  three  medal- 
lions each,  viz.,  "The  expulsion  from  Paradise,  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Abel,  the  translation  of  Enoch,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
the  sacrifice  of  Abraham,  the  translation  of  Elijah,  the 
Adoration,  Getlisemane,  and  the  supper  at  Emmaus 

A  three-light  memorial  window  has  lately   been  set   up 
at  Downham  Chiuch,  Norfolk.     The  centre  light  contains 
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a  ngure  of  our  Siviour  in  the  character  of  **  The  Gocd 
bliei)her<i,"  under  a  canopy,  and  the  side  lights  ea-'-h  con-ist 
of  a  border  with  bosses,  m^djltions  rosette*,  and  dingoual 
texts  of  Scriptnre,  set  on  a  g.ound  of  flowered  iiu:iiry 
work.     Me^rs.  Wailc3,  of  Newcastle,  executed  the  window. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  Thurs- 
day week,  a  report  from  the  City  L:ukU  Coramitteo.  recom 
mending  t!iat  a  bust  of  the  late  Lord  B  ougltaiu  be  plactd 
in  the  Guildhall,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  jt^oO,  wa^ 
agreed  to. 

♦ 

LAND  AND  BUILDING  S0CIETIK5. 
THEreportof  the  Birkbo;k  Permanent  Beneiit  Building 
Society  aunouncei  th  it  the  tatal  aros.'*  rec'?ipu  during  the 
pa^t  twelvemonths  have  been  upwiirds  of  £iOO, 000  in  ex- 
cels of  tho^e  in  the  pri:vious  year.  Since  tha  last  annual 
atat-ment  there  ha<*  beeu  an  increase  of  £-10!^, OS  <  lis.  in  the 
gross  receipts,  of  £ljl,092  1:13.  "d.  in  tlie  deposit  branch, 
of  £1,791  23.  7d.  ill  the  profit,  of  3  06*  in  the  number  of 
■hare^.  and  of  2,3i9  in  the  number  of  depOaitiu-?.  The  un- 
divided accumulated  profits,  after  proviiliug  for  all  exigen- 
cies, annmnt  to  £.iO  2S1  ISa.  Sd  ,  which  eiuala  a  bonus  of 
nearly  5t3  par  cent,  upon  the  tutal  due  to  the  shareholders. 
The  receipts  for  the  past  year  under  every  branch  have 
amounted  to  il,0t)2,5S5  lOs.  :d. 

A    meeting  has  been  held  at  Bristol   for  the  purpo=e  of 

foimn;    a   worku  g  n  eiiV  co-<pejative  building  society. 

A  ittt  lut  ion  pledging  the  meeting  to   support   llio  society 

i%a3  unanimously  canied. 


LEGAL     INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  on  SaturLlay  last,  before  I^lr. 
Justice  Hanueu,  the  cause  of  Gibson  r.  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poratiou  of  Preston  was  heard.  Tlie  action  was  brought  to 
recover  compensation  for  injuries  su&tained  ju  January 
last,  owing  to  the  dangerous  ttate  of  a  p-iblic  footpath  at 
Preston.  The  defendants  were  sued  as  the  local  board  of 
health  of  Preston.  Under  the  6Sth  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  iu  repair  all  the 
public  streets  (which  include  footpaths)  within  thu  borough. 
The  plaintiff  was  proceeding  from  the  ridlway  statiou  in 
the  direction  of  Walton  Parade  Bridge,  when  he  stepptd 
into  a  large  hole,  and  his  right  leg  was  broken  iu  tuo 
places.  Aveidict,  by  consent,  was  taken  fur  plaintitf— 
damages  £400  -  subject  to  leave  to  move  iipou  certain 
pointi  of  law. 

At  the  Antiim  County  Assize-,  on  Thur.-day  week,  before 
Baron  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  F.  J.  Robinson  sued  Mr.  Archibald 
M'Crea,  a  builder,  for  bri-ach  of  contract.  The  defendant 
had  contracted  to  build  sixteen  houses  for  the  plaintiff,  aud 
to  pay  a  pemlty  of  £l  a  day  fur  every  day  the  houses  re- 
mained uuhniahed  after  a  certain  date.  They  were  not 
ready  for  75  days  after  the  data  agieed  upon,  and  the 
plaintiff,  therefuie,  claimed  £"0,  which  £um  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  jury. 

CLERKENWtLL  PuLicE  CotjRT.  — On  Friday,  the  24th 
inst ,  Mr.  Albert  N.  Bryett,  builder,  of  110,  St.  James- 
road,  llollowity,  attended  at  this  court  to  answer  a  com- 
plaint pieferrcd  ai;ainst  him  by  Mr.  John  Turner,  district 
surveyor  of  the  eastern  division  of  Islington,  for  erecting  a 
buildiog  at  the  rear  of  No  30.  Grove-road,  without  fiist 
having  s'ven  two  days'  notice  to  him.  as  required  by  the 
SStb  feectioji  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.  This-case 
hud  been  adjourntd  ou  two  previous  occasions  to  enable 
th*^  defendant  tt>  receive  a  reply  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  uf  Works  to  a  complaint  he  Imd  made  iu  refereuce  to 
the  proceedings  taken  by  the  district  surveyor  in  respect  to 
the  said  buildiug. -Mr.  Joseph  E.  Turner  of  30,  Gie^liam- 
Btieet.  E.C  ,  appeared  for  the  district  surveyor;  aud  Mr. 
Rick*itt3,  of  19,  Frederick- street,  Gray's  Inn  road,  for  the  de- 
fendant.— Thefactdof  the  c.ise,  as  stated  by  Mr,  Turner, 
Bolicitur,  and  borne  out  by  the  evidence,  were  as  Inllows:  — 
That  on  Match  23.  1S07,  notice  wa-t  given  by  Mr.  Bryett  of 
hid  intention  to  erect  six  houses,  shops,  and  jtdditmns  in  the 
Grove-road  — the  size  of  each  of  the  proposed  buildings  given 
in  the  notice  was  eciuivalent  to  an  area  of  549  siiperticial 
feet.  Iu  November  last  the  i"oi»f  of  the  house  No.  3ti, 
Grove  read,  was  covered   iu,    and   the   building,    as  then 
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Modern  Industries :    a  Series  of  Rep'^rts  on  In- 
dxistrij  and  ifanvfac'.ure',  as  rfp'eFented  m  the 
fans  Exposilii'n  in  1S67.     By  Tivelve  British 
Workme^i  visiting  P.iriii  under  the  auspioea  of 
the    P:iris    Exc>n>iua    Committee.       London : 
Macmillan  and  Co. 
This   volmue   is   similar  iu  plan  to  that  issued 
some  time  i-ince  by  the  Society  of  Arts,   the  prin- 
cipal diliererice  being  that  the  former  volume  was 
composed  of  reports  written  by  workmen  specially 
chosen   by  the    Society   of  Arts,    and    the  work 
before  us  contains  the  picked   results  of  a  prize 
fund  raised  by  the   Paris  Excursion   Committee 
for  the  purpose  of  rewarding  the   authors  of  the 
best  reports  on  the  various  subjects.     Appearing 
as  it  does  before  the  public  after  the  publication 
of  the  work  issued  by  the   Society    of  Ar(S,  it  is 
likely  to   evoke  Itss   public   interest   than   it  de- 
serves, or  would  otherwise  have  done.  It  comprises 
twelve  separate  reports  on  pottery  and  porcelain, 
cold  .and  silver  work,  maps  and  educatiou.al  ap- 
pliances,   preparation    of    leather,    watchmakiog, 
iron,    chin.i    and     ceramic     ware,    cabinet-work, 
cabinet-making  nnd   the  ^^oods    employed  in   it, 
tools  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  iron,  and  brickwoik  and  concrete  building 
Some  of  ihem   contain  a  large  amount   of  really 
good  infoimation  ;  and  in  another  column  will  be 
found  a  lengthy  extract  from  Mr.  Hooper's  report 
on    the    woods     employed     in     cabinet-m.akiDg 
Every  paper  is  characterised   by  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  its  author  for  a  larger  share  of  the 
advantages  derived  by  their  continental  brethren 
from  their  more  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
the   national   museums   and   the  acquirement  of 
art-education.     One  or  two  of  them,  indeed,  cy 
out    in    a   somewhat    un-English    manner  for  the 
more  direct  interference  of  the   ruling  powers  in 
the  industry  and  recreations  of  the  people.     The 
work   h.as   been   edited   by  Mr.  J.  T.  Dexter,  the 
corresponding  secretary   to  the  comnjittee  ;  but 
no  alterations  have  been  made  exc«pt  such  slight 
changes  in  the  punctuation  and   the  form  c  f  ex- 
pression as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  render 
the  sense  clear. 


streets  or  boundaries,  whtre  delicate  parts  are  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  wantonness  or  carelessness. 
The  designs  for  gas  branches  are  good,  and  so  are 
some  for  lamps.  Those  for  corona;  and  chandeliers 
we  do  not  particularly  sdmire.  Messrs.  Ratcliff 
call  attention  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  burnished 
brass  work,  and  state  that  '•  the  great  value  and 
apparent  beauty  of  wrought  sui  face  decoration 
have  induced  us  to  apply  a  process  hi'.herto  patent 
only  to  the  French  art  metal  works  in  the 
mediocval  revival— viz.,  the  calling  into  use  the 
services  of  the  sculptor  aud  chaser  to  assist -in 
producing  works  of  that  character  istic  and  vigorous 
detail  peculiar  to  the  twelfth  centuiy.  and  hitherto 
eliminated  from  the  modern  English  middle  age 
metal  woik  revival  "  They  also  intend  to  publish 
at  an  early  date  designs  in  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
and  pseudoClas.sic  styles.  They  have  been  esta- 
blished for  more  than  half  a  century. 


carried  up,  was  f-jiuid  tocoutain  an  area  of  P56  siiperticial 
feet.  Iu  the  nioiilh  of  January  l;ist  tlie  district  surveyor 
had  occasion  to  visit,  the  premises,  ivlien  the  house  was 
"  occupied  aud  an  oveu  had  Im^ii  erected  by  another  builder, 
aud  lliat  ou  April  27,  IStiS,  lie  discovered  the  builiiiug 
in  t,lieBtiou  be^au  at  the  re^r  of  the  house,  aud  for  which 
be  required  notice,  which  had  not  beou  Riven.  The  fiec- 
tious  lelied  upuu  by  the  solicitor  for  the  district  surve.>or 
were  the  'jth,  27lli.  ySth.  40th,  Jlst,  &:c  On  the  part  of 
tlie  derendaut  it  was  couteuded  that  works  were  goiug  ou 
from  time  to  time  on  this  aud  the  other  liouses  included  iu 
the  original  notice,  and  that  eveu  at  the  present  time  all 
the  houses  were  not  thoroughly  finished,  aud  that  the 
building  iu  question  w.ia  simply  a  coal  cellar,  of  about  7ft. 
high,  aud  w;i.s  iueluded  iu  the  description  of  ''additions  " 
contained  iu  the  original  notice  of  tlie  hoiisea  ;  he  also  con- 
tended that,  although  this  bouse  was  "  covered  in  "  .at  the 
time  stated,  yet,  :is  the  reinainuig  houses,  for  which  notice 
had  been  given,  were  not  in  such  a  forward  state,  this 
house  could  not  be  considered  to  be  completely  finished, 
and  that,  according  to  one  of  the  interpretntion  clauses  of 
the  act,  the  term  "  area  of  a  building  "  was  not  to  include 
"attached  buildings,  the  height  of  which  did  not  exceed  the 
lieight  of  the  ground  story."— The  magistrate  (Mr.  liarUer) 
decided  th.vt,  as  tliehoiise  was  proved  to  have  been  covered  iu 
at  the  tiniesta ted,  and  takingiuto consideration  that  the  area 
given  iu  the  notice  for  the  houses  was  considerably  exceeded, 
although  the  other  houses  might  not  have  been  completed 
at  the  same  time  as  No.  o6,  Grove-ruad.  yet  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  each  house,  although  included  in  one  notice, 
must  be  considered  as  a  separate  building,  the  rules  of  the 
act  applied  to  each  individually  ;  aud  the  work  complained 
of  havuig  been  commenced  after  the  roof  of  the  house.  No. 
3tJ,  Orove-ioad,  hud  been  covered  in,  notice  should  have 
beeu  given  to  the  district  surveyor  ;  he  should,  therefore, 
impooe  a  nominal  penalty  of  5a  ,  and  award  two  guineas 
coBta.— Mr  Itiekwtta  stated  he  was  instructed  to  ask  for  a 
case  which  wus  granted. — Mr.  turner,  the  district  sur- 
veyor's solieitor,  informed  the  magistrate  the  decision  of 
the  Metropolitan  Uoard  of  Works  to  the  complaint  made 
by  Mr.  Bryett  was  iu  accordance  with  his(the  magistrate's) 
deciaioo. 


St.  Davids  :  Its  EaHii  History  uni  Presrnt   State. 

By  an  Ecclesiologist.  Bemrose  and  Sons. 
Pabtakinq  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  popular 
guide  book,  this  little  work  affords  a  good  idea  of 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  St.  Davids,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pi  ices  in  the  Piincipality. 
Situate  in  the  Hundred  of  Dewislanil,  a  penin- 
sula of  Pembrokeshire,  it  is  comparatively  un 
known  to  English  tourists,  yet  few  localities 
abound  with  gi  eater  interest  to  the  antiquarian 
aud  the  architect.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the 
twelfth  century,  a-  d  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  Col- 
lege which  adjoin  it,  are  all  iu  a  very  sad  state, 
the  condition  of  the  two  latter  being  positively 
ruinous.  The  cathedral  itself,  as  our  readers 
will  remember,  has  been  partially  restored  by 
Mr.  G.  .Scott,  but  the  eastern  portion  yet  remains 
imtouched.  Detailed  descriptions  of  all  the 
buildings  are  given,  and  the  piincipal  of  them  are 
illustrated  by  lithogiaphs.  St.  Davids  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  during  the  occupation 
of  the  lioraans.  They  had  a  station  there  called 
Menevia,  from  which  a  Roman  road  ran  through 
Pembrokeshire,  and,  passing  through  several  coun- 
ties, terminated  at  Bishop  Wearrnouth.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  very  poor; 
the  houses  are  meanly  built,  covered  with  thatch, 
and  smeared  with  white  or  yellow  wash  Architec- 
tural touiists  would  find  the  time  spent  iu  a  short 
visit  to  St.  Davids  by  no  means  wasted.  There 
are  ample  materials  for  their  sketchbooks,  and 
they  may  acquire  at  the  same  time  renewed 
health  and  fresh  knowledge. 


CatalOjUei   Eramjfes    of    Mcd'cet'^l    A.t    !\Ietal 

Work.  Joseph  KatclIfT  and  Sous,  Birmingham. 
This  catalogue  illustrates  the  mttal  work  iu  the 
mediaeval  style  which  the  Me.ssrs  Katcliff  are  pre- 
pared to  supply.  It  contains  twenty-two  designs 
for  door  hinges,  twenty  handles  and  closing 
rings,  upwards  of  forty  finials  aud  vanes,  and  as 
many  patterns  of  railings  and  gates.  For  bap- 
tistery, chancel,  and  other  screens  and  gates,  four 
good  designs  are  furnished,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber for  altar  rails,  standards,  brackets,  lamps, 
&c.  The  style  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  and  the  designs  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, remarkably  good,  the  most  successful 
1  eing  those  for  door  furniture.  Tiie  railings,  at 
all  times  difficult  of  treatment,  admit  of  consider- 
able improvement,  especially   those  desigued  for 


inr  ©ffite  M\t 

The  emplnyees  of  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  and 
Moranf,  of  91,  New  Bond  street,  hid  their  first 
annual  dinner  at  the  Crown  Hoti  I,  Bros- 
bonrno,  on  Saturday.  The  principals  were  all 
present,  and  entered  most  cordially  into  the 
entertainments  ol  the  day.  Various  amusements 
were  provided,  and  a  very  pleasant  day  was 
spent  by  all. 

The  denth  of  Mr.  George  Cattermole,  B.A., 
the  water-colour  artist,  took  place  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  at  Clapham,  on  Fiiday 
last.  Mr.  Cattermole  was  chiefly  reraaikable 
for  his  vigorous  painting  of  scenes  of  feudal 
life.  Several  of  his  woiks  are  in  the  water- 
colour  department  of  the  Leeds  Exhibition.  He 
was  elected  R.A.  in  184S. 

The  domes  of  the  Metropolitan  Meat  and 
Poultry  Market  are  covered  w  ith  stamped  orna- 
mental shell  pattern  copper,  with  ornamental 
copper  dormers.  The  work,  which  his  been 
executed  by  Tyler  and  Company,  of  Ab'.ngdon- 
street,  presents  a  fine  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance,  aud  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  archi- 
tects. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  o!  the 
Whiltingtnn  Assurance  Compan)-,  on  the  ]6ih 
inst.,  the  thirteenth  annual  report  was  presented 
by  the  directors.  Tne  business  of  the  company 
has  orospered  to  a  very  satisCactory  extent,  the 
premium  income  f->r  186S  beine  £:?5,8S-l,  as 
compared  with  £15,00 1  during  186G  ana  £20,446 
durin^  1867.  Thedireclois  remind  the  share- 
holders that  the  next  triennial  bonus  will  be  de- 
clared at  the  end  of  the  present  financial  year 
and  lo  k  forward  to  that  event  with  the  expejta- 
lion  of  its  affording  substantial  proof  ot  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  company's  past 
proceedings. 

On  Thursday  week  a  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  Museums  of  Traile  and  Industry  was  held  in 
the  assembly-room  of  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
Piccadilly,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pablio 
Museiiius  and  F.-ee  Libraries  Assoiiat.ion.  Mr. 
John  HoltrxF,  D.L.,  F.R.G.S.,  presided.  .Mr.  W. 
H.  Ableit,  formerly  of  Coventry  and  Maccles- 
field, read  a  paper,  which  was  further  illus- 
trated by  means  of  collections  of  textile  fabrics 
placed  lor  close  inspection  by  tlio  audieiiOiJ. 
Resolutions  were  passed,  unanimously  recog- 
i.ising  the  importance  ol  Mr.  Ablett's  scheme,  and 
urging  their  cotisideration  by  the  (jovernment 
and  the  public,  in  the  interests  of  our  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprise  ;  and  at  the  close 
thanks  were  voted  to  i\Ir.  Ablett  lor  his  paper, 
to  the  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and 
to  the  cliaiiman. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  William  Dashwood,  o  f 
Wbippingliam,  Isle  of  'Witjht,  on  examining  a 
pisco  of  fir  timber  about  30lt.  long  lying  by  tho 
roadside,  found,  ou  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun, 
a  number  of  nicely  drilled  holes,  about  3in.  deep, 
the  circumference  being  large  enough  to  admit  a 
largo  wasp.  On  a  closer  examination  of  the 
timber  Mr.  Dashwood  saw  marks  of  other  holes 
being  bored  from  within,  and  found  that  each 
contained  a  fly  working  its  %vay  out._  Two  of 
these  Qies  were  stcured.  One  is  of  somewhat 
srreater  circumference  than  a  large  wasp,  aud  is 
L^in.  long;  the  other  is  a  trifle  less  in  circuni- 
f'eroiico  and  l.Jin.  long.  Their  wings  are  Ike 
those  of  the  di.igon  fly.  It  is  suppo  ed  that 
tbey  were  breii  iu  the  timber,  which  was  per- 
lectly  Bouud  when  laid  down  a  few  months 
ago. 
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The  cnrrent  and  final  exhibition  of  national 
portrait?,  South  Kensington,  will  close  on  the 
22rid  of  August.  On  and  afe  r  Monday  next  the 
gallery  will  bo  open  free  on  Monday?,  Tuosdavs, 
and  Siturdavs;  on  Wodtiesdaya  and  Thuraduys 
the  charge  for  admission  will  be  sixpence. 

The  German  traveller  Kuhlfs  has  arrived  at 
Bremen  Jrom  Abyssinia.  At  Lallibala,  tlie  holy 
city  of  the  country,  he  found  nine  Christian 
churches  of  the  Primitive  Byzantine  stylo  ol 
architecture,  all  monoliths — that  is  to  say,  each 
hollowed  out  of  one  enormous  block  of  stone, 
and  richly  ornamented.  In  passing  by  Axum  he 
found  that  the  last  of  the  obelisks  stauding  is  iu 
a  state  of  almost  complete  ruin. 

M.  Bias iup,  director  of  tho  Brunswick  Museum, 
has  just  made  a  discovery  which  causes  a  con- 
Biderable  sensation  iu  that  city.  He  has  dis. 
covered  that  former  conservators  have  carried 
off  by  degrees  a  large  number  of  valuable  objects 
of  art.  Thus  at  present  ninety  pictures  are 
sought  for  in  vain,  five  of  them  by  Albert  Durer, 
and  several  others  by  masters  such  as  Paul 
Veronese,  Murillo,  Van  Pyck,  &c.  The  whole 
of  the  etchings  by  Rembrandt  have  disappeared, 
except  eight,  and  the  same  with  a  collection  ot 
Chinese  objects  in  steatite.  The  value  of  the 
Roman  coins,  &c.,  which  have  been  taken  away 
alone  amounts  to  £1,400. 

New  York  papers  make  mention  of  a  simple 
but  ingenious  machine  which  has  lately  been 
constructed  there,  by  wh\ch  it  is  intended  to 
light  the  gas  lamps  in  the  city.  It  is  an  adap- 
tation of  electricity,  and  by  its  means  tho  entire 
city  can  bo  instantaneously  lighted.  The  cost 
for  the  apparatus  for  the  whole  ot  New  York  is 
estimated  at  33,000  dollars,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
will  bo  more  than  saved  in  labour  and  gas  in  one 
year. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
the  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  (one  of  the 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
societies  in  the  provinces),  the  title  of  "Royal," 
and  in  future  it  will  therefore  be  styled  "The 
Royal  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists." 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  burial-ground 
adjacent  to  St.  Paul's  Cithedral  has  not  hitherto 
shared  in  the  improvement  of  the  remainder.  It 
belongs  to  the  parish  of  SS.  Augustine  and  Faith, 
being,  in  fact,  the  burial  ground  of  that  church. 
The  churchwardens  have  laudably  resolved  to 
put  it  in  order,  and  have  appealed  to  the  public 
for  help. 

The  Ipswich  Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhibi. 
tion,  in  connection  with  the  Ipswich  Working 
Men's  College,  was  opened  yesterday  (Thursday). 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  of  Commons  Kitchen  and  Refreshment 
Rooms  was  publiohed  on  Saturday  last.  Tho 
committee  dissent  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  House  of  Commons  ar- 
rangements so  far  as  the  removal  of  dining 
rooms  and  kitchens  is  concerned,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  the  proposition  for  converting 
the  conference  and  committee  rooms  into  dining 
rooms,  with  new  kitchens  and  offices,  is 
the  best  that  has  beeu  devised  for  the 
accommodation  of  both  houses.  Such  a 
plan,  we  believe,  would  not  be  incompatible 
with  carrying  out  in  other  respects  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  "arrangements"  committee 
should  it  be  thought  desirable  to  adopt  any  por- 
tion of  them. 

At  a  meeting,  on  Wednesday  week,  of  the 
special  committee  of  the  Dublin  Municipal 
Council,  letters  were  read  from  Mr.  James 
Synan,  C.E.,  of  Ballinasloe,  suggesting  the  ex- 
cavation ol  the  bed  of  the  River  Lifl'ey  to  the 
depih  of  18in.,  which  would  bring  it  to  a  level 
uniform  plane,  and  that  the  s  uff  should  be 
towed  out  to  sea  in  boats,  which  plan  would 
remove  the  bad  odours  at  present  emitted  from 
the  liver.  The  City  Kngineer  was  directed  to 
report  on  the  plan,  and  the  engineer  to  the 
Dubiiu  Port  and  Docks  Board  has  bean  requested 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  T.  Bdker,  lata  second  assistant  clerk  in 
the  City  Architect's  office,  has  been  elected  to 
the  new  post  of  "surveyor  of  the  City  and 
Bridge  House  Properly."  There  were  two  other 
Candida  es,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Forge,  surveyor,  and 
Mr.  J.  Liddiard,  surveyor, 

Mimo-street,  Bermondsey,  it  is  said,  "  has  not 
been  swept  since  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  last 
March  twelve-mouth,  and  only  watered  twice  iu 
that  time." 


Maiden-lane,  King's  Cross,  is  to  be  widened  on 
the  west  side,  near  the  railway  briilge,  the 
North  Lonrlon  Railway  Company  having  ceded 
to  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry  a  largo  piece  of  land 
for  that  purpose. 

The  French  Government  hasjust  informed  the 
Chambers  of  Commeico  in  the  chief  maritime 
towns  thut  large  sales  of  timbers  in  the  Crown 
forests  of  Corsica  will  take  place  this  year. 

The  Highways  Committee  of  tho  Paddington 
Vestry  have  now  under  consideration  a  proposal 
to  widen  tho  Hariow-road  between  Edgware- 
road  and  Paddington  Green. 

The  canal  basin,  Paddingion,  is  in  a  droadfiil 
condition,  the  recent  cleansing  having  had  but  a 
pirtial  effect.  The  authorities  of  St.  Mary's  Hos. 
pital  have  remonstrated  with  tho  vestr-y,  stating 
that  the  effluvium  arising  from  tho  water  is  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  said  to 
share  much  of  the  blame,  they  requiring  too 
xtended  a  notice  beloro  a  remecly  can  be 
applied. 

In  a  street  abutting  on  Regent-street,  twenty - 
six  houses  have  been  measured  for  the  purposo 
of  introducing  tho  Lodging  House  Act;  and 
allowing  500  cubic  feet  for  each  person  they 
should  have  contained  19S  people.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  no  less  than  549  human 
beings  were  sheltered  in  these  houses,  giving 
an  excess  of  population  in  twenty-six  houses  of 
351  persons.  Dr.  Lankester  is  of  opinion  that 
500  houses  in  the  district  of  St.  James's,  West- 
minster, are  thus  overcrowded.  At  tho  lowest 
calculation  this  district  contains  7,000  more  in- 
habitants than  law  permiis,  and  as  there  is  uo 
probability  of  extending  the  building  accommo- 
dation it  is  only  by  sending  the  excess  of  popu- 
lation out  of  the  parish  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  can  bo  carried  out. 

Mr\  G.  A.  JermvD,  a  surveyor  and  draughts- 
man well  known  to  older  memberp,  died  ou  the 
17tb  July,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Among  his 
drawings  was  a  measured  drawing  of  Waterl)o 
Bridge  for  the  Messrs.  Ronnie.  He  designed  a 
Moorish  arch  for  the  Great  Globe  in  Leicester- 
quare,  which  perished  with  that  structure.  Mr. 
Jermyn  had  been  long  connected  with  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  "knockers,"  as  the  boys  call  them,  are 
being  put  up  in  succession  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment. The  Temple  has  lions'  heads  on  its 
river  front,  though  they  might  have  been  varied 
here  by  the  lamb  and  the  pegasus.  It  has  been 
suggested,  as  a  means  of  making  the  knockers 
uselul  and  giving  help  to  persons  falling  into  the 
river,  that  chains  should  bo  put  in  festoons  from 
lion's  head  to  lion's  head,  but  a  better  way  would 
be  to  let  a  chain  hang  from  each  ring,  which 
could  be  made  ornamental.  It  is,  however, 
stated  by  the  lightermen  that  the  water  thieves 
would  carry  ofif  the  chain  as  they  have  stolen 
other  objects  to  the  damage  of  the  stairs  oa  the 
river.  Perhaps  the  patrol  of  the  police  on  the 
embankment  would  save  the  chains. 

Water  companies  are  perfectly  justified  in 
prosecuting  unscrupulous  individuals  who  ap- 
propriate  water  by  unlawful  means  and  then 
evade  any  payment  for  it,  but  their  zeal  may 
be  carried  a  little  too  lar.  At  the  Shefiiild 
Police-court,  on  Friday  last,  a  respectable  in- 
habitant olCrosspool,  a  vilhige  within  tho  boun- 
daries of  the  borough  of  Sheffield,  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Sheffield  Water  Company  for  un. 
lawfully  taking  water  from  a  Conduit,  which 
runs  past  the  village  for  the  supply  of  the  town. 
Crosspool  is  not  supplied  with  water  by  tho 
company,  and  iu  consequence  of  tho  long-con- 
tinued dry  season,  the  ordinary  sources  open  to 
the  inhabitants  of  obtaining  water  had  failed. 
The  water  was  taken  by  the  defendant  for  the 
use  of  a  brother  who  was  dying,  his  medical 
man  having  prescribed  cold  water  as  part  of  his 
treatment.  At  the  t^me  he  took  it  he  gave  his 
card  to  a  watchman  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany, and  offeied  to  pay  the  value  of  the  water. 
As  a  matter  of  law  the  defendant  was  convicted 
in  a  penalty  of  23.  6d.  and  costs,  but  the  two 
magistrates  who  heard  tho  case  expressed  them- 
selves pretty  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
better  supply  of  water  being  procured  lor  the 
town,  and  upon  the  desirability  of  the  supply 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
town.  A  project  for  tho  purchase  of  the  com- 
pany's works  is  at  present  under  the  cousidera- 
tioa  of  the  Town  Council. 


(iLnbe  Bti»s. 


TENDERS. 

CnF.STEia-iELD(Derby8liire).— Fortbo  erection  of  a  villa 
resKieiioo  for  «.  NaisJi,  Esq.  Mr.  S.  Rawliuson,  architect. 
Qiiautitic-3  aupplied:— 

Mason,  Ac— Austin        (accepted) £488    0    0 

Joiner,  izc.     Ellis  ,,  "77     0    0 

ISbter.  — Marjorrisou  ,,  37     7     ^ 

Plumber,  Ac      Gothard        ,,  !.!!!!!!!     110    0    0 

Piiisteiur.  — Rnpcr  Urotbora ,,  63     0     0 

Smith.  <tc —Olfveraud  Co.  ,,  1*4    0    0 

I'aiutcr,  &c.  — Slack  ,,  19  10    0 


£.013  17     0 
DoRKisn.  — For  aisle  to  St.  Paul'a  Church:— 

Piituoy £2148 

Inkiwn isOO 

Colliiigd 18S3 

Hambliu  1760 

Clear "[[    1752 

Dove 1653 

Bhearburn  (accepted)..,, 1294 

Goddard   I2i6 

Hadden-ham.— For  Gaaworka.  Mr.  David  Oldfleld, 
engineer  to  lUe  Company  ; — 

Contiuct  Xo  1. 

ChandleramlSon £512    0  0 

Porter  and  Co 439    0  0 

Feast  (accepted)  3tO    0  0 

Contract  No.   '2. 

Edmundson    iGUO    0  0 

Penny 5j4     0  0 

Chandler an^  Son 5U     0  0 

Newton  and  Chambers  600    0  0 

Hastings 4^*7  ]5  0 

Monk  495     0  0 

Cutler 405    0  0 

Ault 457  10  0 

Porter  and  Co 439    0  0 

Holmes    400     0  0 

Marriott 300     3  0 

Liiidlavv  aad  Son  (accepted) 314     0  0 

Ll*»  ERciiYMEDD. — For  the  erection  of  a  workhouse  and 
outbuildings,  &.c.,  at  Llanerchymedd  for  the  Guaidiaus  of 
the  An^'lesey  Union.  U.  G.  Tiiomas,  Menai  Bridge  archi- 
tect;— 

T.  M.  Griffiths,  Brynsiencyn  £2246  10    0 

T.  Chester,  Preitalyn    (accepted)    11125     0     0 

London. -For  a  warehouse  in  Cloth  Fair,  Smithfiold. 
Messrs.  Haywood  and  Blaaliill,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  D    Cubitt  Nichols:— 

Cieiuence £1437 

Enuor    1309 

Beeton  1297 

Scrivener  and  White 1289 

Tully 12S5 

Neivn  an  and  JIann  123fl 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  .'.','     1225 

King  and  Sons nao 

LoNDOX.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  122,  Pall 
Mall.     H.    H.     Collins,  Ksi].,  architect;— 

Jle-srs.  Shaw f  S-15 

Sale 812 

iialland  Russell  5.5 

London.  — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  three  liousea 
No3.  130,  137,  and  13!>,  Sloane  street,  Chelsea,  and  building 
thiee stables  at  rear  for  Mesars.  Koope,  Messrs.  H.  Jurvia 
and  Son,  architects  ;  — 

Hart  £4637 

Higgs 45J0 

Macey    4302 

Henshaw 4iitg 

Tun  ell  Brotliers 4121 

Tarrant 40OO 

1  hompson , 392O 

Richarr'eou  3GG3 

London.  — For  npw  infirmary  and  casual  wards,  &c.,  for 
■Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union.  Messrs.  Beeaton,  aon, 
and  Brereion,  architects,  27,  Grosvenor  Mansions,  Victoria- 
street,  S  W.     Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Jame^  iiaruett: — 

Patman  and  Fotheangham £43,:295 

Manstield,  Price,  andCo 42,551 

Peiry  and  Co 42,179 

Higgs 40,718 

Ashby  and  Sons 40,6*0 

Macey 40,592 

Browne,  and  Robinson 40,500 

Knk  and  Pariy  40,500 

Downs    40,1!- 6 

Piper  and  Wheeler 39,940 

Rider  and  Sous    3',790 

Avi-t  and  Sons 3-»,49r 

Eastou  Brothers 39  200 

Nicholson 3:^,163 

Adarason  and  Son 38  sy? 

Myei-a  and  Sons 38,867 

London. — For  tlie  erection  of  four  houses  in  the  Lail- 
broke  road,  Notting-bill,  fjr  T,  li.  Scarborough,  i^sq.  B. 
Haberahoii,  Brock,  and  Webb,  architect: — 

Mauley  and  Rogers   £4200 

Temple  and  Foater    3900 

Ruskin 3800 

Wacera  3r.li 

Mildwatcr 3315 

Johnson    32.0 

Stafford. — For  bridge  and  roads,  for  *he  Carpenters' 
Company.  Meisra.  Pocock,  Corfo,  and  Parker,  architects. 
Quantities  not  supplied  :  — 

Bridge.  Roada. 

Morelaud  and  Son     £1575    — 

Rivett  14  3     £287 

Hill,  Ke^dell,  A:  Waldram    14S0    !,b7 

F.  and  F.  J.  Wood   1463    269 

Hedges    1292    2;0 

Swindon.— For  new  shop  front  for  Mr.  Hill,  \\ood- 
street,  fewindon.  Mr.  Ihomai  S.  Lan^down,  architect, 
Swindon;  — 

Lovatt £252  10    4 

Barrett  (accepted) 245    8    i 
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COMPETITIONS. 

LiKCOLSSHiRE  (Lindsay).— Extensioj  of  time  till  Sep- 
tember 1— Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol  and  lioiiso  of 
correction.     J.  H.  Holloway,   Clerk  of  the  Peace.  Spilsby 

HERTFORD  Cottage  Prize  Competitiov.  — Sept.  1. - 
Design  for  model  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers. 
Prtjmimn,  £20.  R.  JJims>dale,  Esq.,  il.P,  9,  Queen-square 
Westminster. 

CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

St.  Ive's,  Hunts.— August  6.— For  supplying  and 
lighting  the  streets,  roada,  and  other  places  with  gas,  for  a 
period  of  tliree  yeari.  Messrs  Fisher  and  Ginn,  clerks  to 
the  Improvement  Commissionei-3,  St.  Ive's. 

Halifax.— August  11. — For  proposed  new  infirmaries, 
fever  hoipital.  ic.  at  the  Halifax  Woikhouse.  C.  liarstovs-, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall.— Au?u3t  10.— For  the  pur- 
chase of  a  turret  clock.     T.  HmveU,  director  of  contracts. 

Leavesden.Woodside,  near  Watfobd,  HERTa.— August 
12.  -  For  the  erection  of  au  asylum.— W.  F.  Jebb,  37,  Nor- 
folk street,  Strand. 

.i\^IIEY-DE-LA-20UCHE,        LeICE-STERSHIRE.— FoT        Hhout 

1,000  yards  of  brickwork.     Messrs.  Spagg  and  Joyce,  archi- 
tects, Stiiffoid, 

Stoke  upo.v-Trest.— August  13.— For  the  erection  of 
a  new  manufactory.  C.  Lynam,  architect,  Stoke  upou- 
Treut. 

PoRTSMOUTn.— August  10  — For  the  erection  of  the  New 
Biring  fever  hospitaL  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  Lamb's- 
buildiug'^.  Temple. 

For  dredgiug  and  removing  the  mud  fiom  about  16 
acres  of  oruameutal  water.  F.  M.  Eden,  11,  Eaton  place, 
West.  S.W. 

North  London  Railway,  Bow,  Middlesex.— August  4. 
— C^n^tl■uction  of  passenger  station,  &c.  R.  S.  Mausell, 
secretary,  Euston  Station. 

Zealand,  Denmark  —August  S.— For  execution  of 
works  of  Zealand  railway.  To  the  directors,  &c,, 
Copenhagen. 

Woolwich.— August  8.— For  erecting  a  block  of  troop 
stables,  tc,  for  the  Military  Train.  Lieut.  W.  D.  Gossett, 
Royal  ELgineer  Office,  Woolwich. 

NoTTiNoiiAM.— August  IS. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
bridge  over  the  river  Trent.  W.  Enfield,  public  offices, 
Nottingham. 

Stratfokd-on- Avon. -August  7. — For  the  erection  of  a 
new  workhouse,  infirmary,  iic.  R.  H.  Hobbes,  1,  Bree- 
street,  Stratford  on  Avon. 

We-st  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health. —August  10.— 
For  the  erection  of  a  wrought-iron  lattice  girder  bridge. 
C.  Wilson,  Kokeby  House,  Stratford. 

Ascot  Heath.  -  August  8.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
race  stand  and  weighing  ofttces.  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Holland,  architects,  Newmarket. 

Grantham  J.,ocal  Board.— August  11. — For  the  con- 
struction of  sewers,  Aic.  H.  Beaumont,  clerk,  Grantham. 
TcNBRiDGR  Well3. — August  10. — Kor  erecting  a  new 
wing,  and  alterations  to  the  infirmary.  Messrs.  Hooker 
and  Ladda,  architects,  4,  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row, 
W.C. 

Blackheath. — August  6.— For  the  completion  of  four 
houses  in  Kidbrooke  Park  road.  J.  Whichcord,  architect, 
16,  Walbrook 

Abingdon  (Berks.) — For  the  erection  of  a  boys'  and 
girls'  school.  E.  Dolby,  architect,  Eiist  St.  Helen's, 
Abingdon, 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.— 
August  1 1. — For  the  construction  of  a  locomotive  running 
shed  ifcc,  at  Battersea.  August  4. — For  the  necessary 
works  for  completing  the  New  Cross  Junction  railways. 
August  4. —For  the  election  of  a  passenger  aUition,  Ac, 
at  Kemp  Town,  Brighton.  A.  Sarle,  London  Bridge 
Station. 

PoiiTSMOUTH.  — August  "22. — For  layin?  down,  construct- 
ing, and  finishing  various  brick,  pipe,  and  cast-iron 
sewera.     S.  J.  Elliott,  clerk  to  the   Local   Board. 

Contract  Dei'AI'.tment,  Admiralty. — August  IS. — 
For  the  supply  of  steel  and  files. — August  11.  — For  the 
purchase  of  English  oak  trenails.     A.  Brady,  registrar. 

August  10. — For  painting,  dkc,  at  the  Orford  High  and 
Low  Light  establishments.  K.  Allen,  secretary.  Trinity 
House,  Liondon. 

MoRPF.Tii.  — August  5.  — For  erecting  new  matron's  quar- 
ters and  new  cells  iu  the  female  Ride  at  the  county  prison 
at   Morpeth.     Surveyor's  office,    Moot  Hall,  Newcastle. 

Bethnal  Grezn. —August  6.— ^For  the  purchase  of  the 
dust  and  refuse  of  St.  ^Matthew's  parish,  also  for  watering 
the  streets  and  roads  of  the  same  parish.  11.  Vosfl,  Vestry 
Clerk,  Church-row,  Bethnal  Gicen-road. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

July  17. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Lye.  and 
Wheeler.  — Freehold  post  windmill  and  la.  3r.  i8p. 
of  meadow  land  in  the  village  of  Stone,  Bucks— sold  for 
£000. 

Freehold  2r,  7  p.  of  land,  with  barn,  situate  as  above  — 
£100. 

Freehold  3r.  Sp.  of  pasture  land,  situate  as  above — 
£130, 

Freehold  3a.  Ir.  3;p.  of  pasture  land,  situate  as  above 
£140. 

By  Messrs.  Cobb. — Freehold  19a.  Or.  32p.  of  posture 
land  in  the  i)arisli  of  Wye,  Kent  -iL\,9?.<). 

Freehold  property  known  as  the  Withersdane  Estate, 
Wye,  Kent,  comprising  mansion,  gardens,  stabling,  build- 
ings, and  U4a.  3r.    3tJp.  of   land     £15,000. 

Freehold  farm-liou.'ie  and  3Ga.  3r.  i5p.  of  land,  situate  as 
above— £2,4  UO. 

Freehold  l7a.  Or,  32p.  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  in  the 
pariaheaof  Wyo  and  IJrook,    Kent— COlO 

Freehold  22a.  Ir.  27p.  of  arable  and  p.isture  land,  situate 
oa  above — £1,1G0. 

Freehold  5a.  Or.  6p.  of  pasture  land,  in  the  parish  of 
Wye    £300. 

Freehold  6a.  2r.  27p.  of  arable  land,  in  the  pariah  of 
Wyo— £500. 

Freehold  5ft.  3r.  27p.  of  pxsture  bnd,  in  the  parish  of 
Wye- £550. 

Freehold  31a.  3r.  .'ip.  of  meadow  and  woodland  in  the 
pariah  of  Wye— £3,600. 

Froetiold  2r,  l4p.  of  garden  ground,  iu  the  parish  of 
Wye— 2400. 


July  20. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Blake,  Son,  and  Haddock.— 
Fieehold  mansion,  with  pleasure  grounds,  also  a 
cottage  residence,  with  stabling,  farmyard,  cottage  build- 
ings, and  12a.  2r.  30p.  of  laud,  situate  at  West  Wickharu, 
Kent— £S,250. 

Freehold  l2a.  Or.  30p,,  of  meadow  land  situate  as 
above,  ^Wth  lodge  entrance— £3,200. 

Freehold  25a.  2r.  2p.  of  meadow  land,  with  cottage  and 
buildings,  situate  as  above— £5,500. 

Freehold  IGa.  Or.  Ip.  of  land,  with  two  cottages,  situate 
as  above — £2,050. 

By  .Mr.  R.  W.  Fuller.— Freehold  estate,  known  as  Til- 
burstow  Hall,  Tilburstow-hill.  Godstoue.  Surrey,  com- 
prising mansion,  with  stabling,  buildings,  pleasure 
grounds,  orchard,  and  meadow  laud,  containing  S}  acres  — 
£S.y50. 

Freehold  plot  of  land  fronting  Sutton  grove,  Sutton — 
£150. 

J  ply  21. 
At  the  Mart  —By  Messrs.  Driver  and  Co.— Freehold 
estate,  known  as  Bradstone  Brook,  Shalford,  near 
Guildford,  Surrey,  comprising  a  residence,  with  stabling, 
buildings,  cottages,  and  park  containing  40a.  Ir.  33p. — 
£9,0U0. 

Freehold  cottage  and  meadow  la.  Or,  lOp.  situate  as 
above— £300- 

Freehold  house,  stabling,  buildings,  and  land  8a.  la.  36p. 
situate  as  above— £1,000. 

Freehold  14a.  Or.  38p.  of  arable  and  grass  land,  situate  as 
above- £1,400. 

Freehold  4a.  Ir.  27p.  of  arable  land,  situate  as  above— 
£300. 

By  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Clark,  and  Co. — Freehold  cot- 
tage aud  garden,  situate  in  the  parish  of  Hemel  Hemp- 
stead, Herts,  let  at  £14  per  aunuui— £300. 

Freehold  Sa.  3r.  16p.  of  arable  land,  situate  as  above— 
£500. 

Freehold  7a-  Or.  21p.  of  arable  land,  situate  as  above — 
£405. 

By  Slessrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer.- Free- 
hold residence,  with  pleasure  gardau  aud  paddock,  com- 
prising 2a.  Or.  'J2p,  iu  the  parish  of  Eyst  Bagshott, 
Sutfolk— jli700. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  21,  Holywell-lane,  Shore- 
ditch,  annual  value  £50  -£405, 

Freehold  estate,  known  as  Upper  Grove,  Dedham,  Essex, 
comprising  residence,  stabling,  buildings,  and  230a.  Or. 
3:3p.  of  land— £7,100. 

Freehold  ISa.  Ir,  I'Sp.  of  meadow  land,  known  as  Great 
and  Little  Rays,  Dedham  -£l,5i5. 

Freehold  ISa,  Ir,  yp  of  laud,  known  as  Post  Piece  and 
Wateilane  Piece,  JIartlesham,  Suffolk — £7S0, 

Freehold  15a.  Or.  16p,  of  land,  known  as  the  Abbey 
Meadows,  Walton,  Suttolk— £920. 

The  rectorial  or  impropriate  tithe  rent  charges  commu- 
ted at  £00  4s.  2d.,  arising  from  304a.  Ir.  of  land,  situate  in 
the  parishes  of  Walton,  Felixtowe,  and  Trimley,  St.  Mary, 
Sutlolk— £980. 

July  22. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Messr^.  Norton,  Ti' it,  Watney,  and 
Co. — Copyhold  property,  situate  in  the  Lower  road,  Rich- 
mond, comprising  a  residence,  known  as  St.  Mary's  Col- 
le,6,  with  stabling,  buildings,  and  gx'ounds,  containing 
la.  Or.  31p.— £l,!,00. 

Freehold  I'M.  Ir.  Sip,  of  meadow  land,  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Nutfield,  Surrey— ij;  00 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  at  Carshalton, 
Sunty— £85. 

Fieehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  at  Carshalton, 
Surrey— £100. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  at  Carshalton, 
Surrey— 1 1-,;0. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  at  Carshalton, 
Surrey— £l40. 

Freehold  la.  Or.  36p.  of  building  land,  situate  at  Leather- 
head,  Surrey — £280. 

Freehiild  3a.  2r.  35p.  of  building  land,  situate  at 
Leatherheiid,  Surrey — 1.440. 

Freehold  3;l  Or.  lOp  of  building  land,  situate  at 
Leatherliead,  Surrey — i.330. 

Freehold  3a,  Or.  Up.  of  building  land,  situate  at 
Leatherhead,  Surrey — £310, 

Freehold  5a,  3r.  25p.  of  building  land,  situate  at 
Leatherhead,  Surrey  — jtOiO. 

By  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield, — Leasehold  ten 
tenements,  Nos.  1  to  10,  Andover  street,  Hornsey-road, 
pruduciu;.'  £200  per  annum,  term  99  years  from  1853,  at 
£40  per  annum— £1,435. 

By  Messrs.  Temple  and  Jloore.— Leasehold  residence, 
No.  1,  Rose-villas,  Choumert  road.  Rye  lane,  Peckhani, 
value  £40  per  annum,  term  74  years  unexpired,  at  £0  per 
annum — £.i90. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  2,  Rose-villas,  let  at  £36 
per  annum,  term  and  ground  rent  similar  to  above  -  £250. 
Leasehold  two  houses,  sho[i3,  aud  outbuildings,  Nos,  1 
and  2,  Lavender- cottages,  Choumert- road,  producing  £36 
per  annum,  term  74  years  unexpired,  at  £0  per  annum — 
£235. 

Leasehold  house,  No  3,  Lavender-cottages,  let  at  £23 
per  annum,  term  74  years  unexpired,  at  Jt.3  perannum  — 
£1G5. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  4,  Lavender- cottagoi,  let  at  £24 
per  annum,  tenu  21  years  uue.tpired,  at  £10  li'f.  per  an- 
num— £5. 

Lenseliold  two  residences,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Lansdowne- 
villae,  Albert-road,  Peckham-ryo,  producing  £53  per 
annum,  term  8^  years  from  1867,  at  £7  per  annum — 
£480. 

Leasehold  six  houses,  two  with  shops,  Kos,  1  to  6, 
Francis  place,  in  rear  of  above,  producing  £121  10s. 
per  annum,  term  82  years  from  1867,  at  £9  per  annum — 
£820. 

Leasehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  at  the  comer  of 
Albort-road,  Peckham-rye,  term  similar  to  above,  at  a 
peppercorn  rent — £135. 

By  Mesais.  Edwin  Smith  and  Co. — Freehold  residence, 
with  stabling,  gardens,  aud  laud,  nearly  an  acie,  situate 
No.  16.  Highbury  grove,  Highlmry — £3,200. 

By  Mr.  J.  Cayiey. — Leasehold  four  houses,  Nos  1,  3,  4, 
and  5,  Fastoii 'a- terrace.  Paradise  road,  Stockwell  ;  also 
au  improved  leasehold  ground  lent  of  £4  per  annum, 
becured  on  No.  3,  Eastou  a  terrace,  the  whole  producing 
£108  per  annum,  teim  87^^  years  from  1S19,  at  £10  per 
anuura— £1,080. 

Leasehold  two  house.'i.  No3.  7  and  8,  Cambridge-circus, 
E;ist,  Cambridge  road,  Bethnal-green,  producing  £36  148 
per  annum,  term  14  yrs.  unexpired,  at  £5  per  annum— £50 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RaNDELL  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mer 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  tlie  Quarnes  and  Depots; 
also  Coat  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coi-aham, 
Wilts,— [Ad  YT.l 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER   IN  BA3I NGHAXL-STREET. 

James  Boxall,jun.,  Boston-pl.ace,  Dorset  square,  carpen- 
ter. August  5.  at  11— William  Hatten,  Croydon,  builder, 
August  7,  at  1— Henry  Parker,  Coombe  and  Maiden, 
builder,  August  6.  at  1— ilatthew  Shield,  Wynell  road. 
Forest  hill,  contractor,  August  7,  at  2. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Samuel  Robson.  Durham,  builder,  August  4,  at  U— 
Frederick  Thomas  Tutt,  Haetiugs,  boat  builder,  Aujust  3, 
at  11— Isa.ic  Broad,  Wantage,  sawyer,  August  19,  at  12— 
Thomas    Hoe,    Botteiiford,     Leicestershire,     brickmaker, 

August  li. 

NOTICES  OF  fUTTINO-S   FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

October  2,  J.  Tapper,  Upper  Dorset  street.  Vauxball 
Briilge-road,  builder— October  2,  J.  Evans,  West  Ham, 
builder— October  3,  J.  Watling,  Everett  street,  Brunswick- 
square,  house  decorator— October  3.  T  G.  A.  Palmer, 
Sackville  street,  Piccitdilly  and  Cambridge,  iron  founder— 
Octobers,  E.  Meajows,  Plaisiow.  builder— Au  ust  13,  D. 
Pavies,  Tufnell  Park  road,  builder— Aufrust  10.  R. 
Marrable,  Forest  hill,  builder— A.  Powley,  Warren  street, 
Tottenham  Court  road,  painter  and  glazier— August  13,  T. 
W.  Gravelev,  Woolwich,  general  house  decorator— August 
13,  J.  aud  H.  Coyle,  Great  Marylebone  street,  builders- 
August  19,  G.  Bloomfield.  Readiug,  carpenter- August  11, 
T.  Thomas,  Aberaman,  Glamorganshire,  mason— August 
11,  B.  Lewis,  Aberdare,  contractoi'— October  13,  W.  F. 
Shephai-d,  Woodford,  bricklayer— October  14,  G.  Hare, 
Sheerness,  plumber— August  10,  J.  Plumb.  Saudiacre  aud 
Lon- Eaton,  stonemason— August  12,  J.  H.  Docton,  Pad- 
stow,  builder. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Hey  and  Diansfield,  Dewabury,  engineers— Edleston and 
Son,  Accrington,  brickmakers- White  and  Brothers, 
Milbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Swanscombn,  cement 
manufacturers— Garsdeu  and  Byrom,  Blackburn,  brick 
manufacturers— Birrell  and  Rotheroe,  Gracechuixh-street, 
engineers -The  Medi«val  Ironwork  Company,  Windhill, 
near  Shipley --King  and  Booth,  Lower  Norwood,  builders. 

DECLARATION    OF  DIVIDENDS. 

E.  and  L.  Powell,  Hereford,  builders,  div.  IJd. 

SCOTCH   SEQUESTRATION. 

William  Kerr,  Glasgow,  painter,  August  4,  at  11. 


LATEST   PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


ToiBEK,  dntT  !■  por  load,  drawback,  !>• 


Trfah    lo»d£ll  10   12  IP 


ijattbeo,  red  pine  ....  3 

yellow  pine..  2  13 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0     0 

Quebec  O.ik,  white..  B     6 

„       birch 4     6 

,,       elm     B  16 

Oantzlc  OU.K  4 


4  !.■> 
4     5 


llr   , 


2     0     S     5 
0    4     5 


6  Vf 


7  10 
U  IU 


Uemel  fir 

aifc'ii 3     0 

Swe»U«h 2   6 

Maata.Quebecredplne   5    0 
,,       yellow  pine,,     0    0 

Lathwood.Dantzic.dn   B  l'* 
St.  Fetersburg  8  H) 

Deiil3,prC..12ft.by3 
by  a  in.,  dutyJa  I'tr 
tortd,  di-awlKiL'k  '2a. 

Quebec,  white  npnice  IS    0  20     0 

.St.John,  wliitespruce  13  10  IB  10 

Yellow  piue,  per  re- 
duce J  C. 

Oauadti,   iHt  qnaltty.  17    0  13  in 
and  do 11  ID  13  10 


Archansrel,  yellow  .,  £11 


0£12 
0    12 


St.  Peteraburg,  yeL.,    10 

Finland 7  0 

Meiuel 0  0 

QotLenburg,  yellow       8  0 

.,       white    8  0 

Gefle.  yellow «  0 

'^oderha.m       9  0 

Chriatiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  S  by  9  In. 

yellow 14  0 

Deck  Plank,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  IS 

Pnuics  SroNE  pr  ton    COS 

Oils.  &c. 

Seal.  pale.... per  tun  36  0      o 

Sperm  body    9S  0      0 

Cod 38  0      0 

Wh.ile.  Sth.  Sea,  pale  ^i-l  0      " 

Olive,  QaUipoli i3  0    7S 

Cocoinot,  Oochin.ton  &'i  0    55 

I'alui.  flue 40  0     40 

Linseed    ai   10    34 

Raptiaeed.Eng.pale,.  34  0       0 

Cotfouaeed 3J  0    38 


10  ]0 
10  lU 


20 
1 


Metals. 

lEOH  :— 

Welsh  Bara  In  London  ....  ,....per  ton 

Nail  Kod       do 

H  oopa . do 

Uoopa.  Single ..  do 

StHfiordBlilre  Bara do 

Bar.  it.  Wales    do 

Nailrotla     do 

PouiiilrrPlgn.  at  Ol&eg.  No    1     ..  do 

Swedish   Bars do 

STEKt  :— 

wedlsh  Keg,  hammered      per  ton 

^  wedlsh  PagKot    do 

Copper  : — 
Sheet  A   Sheathlns;.  ABolt      .,.,pertoti 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

FUt  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do 

Cake  aud  Tiiugh  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

AuBtralian     do 

Yel.  Metal  Sheathing  J)  Kods per  lb 


6    6 
7  10    0 


7  12 
6  0  9  0 
0     0       »    0 


6  10    0 
7  10     0 


0 


7  15  0  2] 
2  17  6  np  t 
iO  10    tJ  2} 


15    0     0        15  10    0    5i 


81    0 

77     0 
77  10 


Lbad  - 


rig. 


Engllah      per  ton  21    6  0 

SlumtBh  Soft     do  18  10  0 

3Uot.  l-»t«ut do  22  10  0 

Sheet     do  2it     u  0 

Wlilto       do  2?    0  0      SO    0    0 


)    0 
)7jJ 


Rbqdldb  of  Ahtimoitf 
ton         43    0    0      0    0 


French   .< 

Zwo:— 

English  Bheet      per  ton       25  10    0      23  10    0  2* 

Uevaui'sV.  M.  RooflngZlnc    ....       do  26    0    0        0    0 

*  Aud  C  per  cent,  discount  If  laid  opon  the  new  system 

SrsLTEB : — 

OntheSpot   per  ton       20    0    0       0    0    0  nett 

WDn.-uu.vu      perbtl         6    17    0        U    0    tf 


BnglUli  Block      

95    0 
Htf    0 
97      0 
85  10 
»2  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
S3 

0 
97 
92 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0\ 

do 

sr" 

,, do 

Banc      ..  .- 

a<tmit«    

........      do 

do 

SI""' 
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THE  PROPOSED    NEW    PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 


THE  fow  beautiful  moonlit  evenings  which 
have    occurred    since    the   promenade 
along  the  new  Embankment   was  opened  to 
the    public    from    Westminster    to    beyond 
Waterloo  Bridge,  have  revealed  in  it  a  potent 
and  enduring   source   of  delight,  such  as  the 
inhabitants  of  London  could  ]>revioasly  have 
had  only  a  faint  conception  they  would  ever 
have  had  placed  at  their  command.     It  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  city  in  the  world  possesses 
anything    comparable     to     the     magnificent 
reaches  of  the  Thames,   which  both   to  the 
right  and  left  now  greet  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator as  he  paces  the  crescent  curve  formed  by 
this  noble  causeway  of  granite.     It  would  be 
hypercritical,   where   there   is    so    much    to 
admire,  to  seek  out  for  faults,  and  our  pre- 
sent purpose  is  not  to  criticise  details,  but  to 
consider  the  opportunity  recently  alforded  by 
this   embankment   fur  the  architectural  em- 
bellishment  of  the     metropolis,    more    par- 
ticularly    in      connection     with     the     con- 
templated   scheme    for    building     the     va- 
rious Government  offices  said  to    be  needed 
by    the     nation,    as    well    as    with    regard 
to   the  proposed    new    Law     Courts.       The 
partial   completion    of    one  block   of    these 
offices   (the   Foreign  Office)  has  to  a  certain 
degree   decided    the   mode  of    their  general 
arrangement,  and  renders  itt|uite  unnecessary 
to   consider  the   idea,    once   propounded,   of 
concentrating  them  all  into  a   vast  parallelo- 
gram of  architecture.     This  was  prominently 
put   forward  in  an   able    pamphlet   by   Mr. 
Hope*  during  the  time  of  the   exhibition  in 
AVestminster  Hall   of   the    competition    de- 
signs  for    the     Foreign     and     War   Offices. 
We    do     not     greatly     regret     the     impos- 
sibility oi  carrying   out  such  an  idea,  as  we 
are  unable  to  endorse  the  opinion  he  so  strongly 
expressed  therein  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
even   if  it  were  practicable,  again  to  isolate 
Westminster    and    its   jialaces   Irum  eastern 
Loudon,  as  was  the  case  iu  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  think  it  essential  to  preserve  their  present 
union  with  the  great  City  of  London  by  the 
means  of  a  continuous  street — tei  it  be  a  street 
iif  palaces — extending  from  Trafalgar-square 
to  the   Abbey  precincts.     At  the   same  time 
we  quite   agree    with    Mr.    Hope    that   the 
splendid   coiilon   of    parks,    which  forms  so 
unique  a  feature  in  our  capital,  should — nay, 
must — be  carried  down  to  the  river  side,  with 
spaces    sufficient    to   atl'ord   good  vistas  left 
between   the   separate    blocks    of    buildings 
which  M'ould  form  this  street.     These  build- 
ings might,  perhaps,  be  themselves  united  by 
means  of   screens  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  that  by   Mr.  Decimus  Burton  at   the   en- 
trance to    Hyde  Park,  or   b_v  arcades   which 
might    support   galleries  of    communication, 
and  thus  a   semi-rural,  semi-urban  character 
be  preserved,  and  quiet  secured  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  offices. 

Since  the  conditions  for  that  competition 
for  the  block  plans  and  the  approaches  to  the 
new  Palace  at  Westminster  were  laid  down,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  ground  necessary 
to  be  obtained  has  been  purchased,  and  the 
embankment,  then  hardly  more  than  contem- 
plated, has  been  erected.  A  wide'r  view  of 
the  subject  is,  consequently,  more  possible 
now  than  it  was  then,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  next  Parliament  will  take  such  a  view  ;  it 
becomes,  therefore,  important  to  consider  and 
ventilate  the  subject  well  iu  the  interim. 
In  a  letter    from  W.   H.   Gregory,   Esq., 
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which  appeared  in  the  Times  of  July  3i), 
attention  is  called  to  the  three  plans  for  the 
concentration  of  the  public  offices  which  are 
embodied  in  "  the  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  Treasury  minute  of  November 
23,  ISGG,  to  "enquire  into  the  cpiestion  of  the 
accommodation  of  public  departments." 
These  plans  are  entitled  respectively,  "  the 
First  Commissioner's  plan,"  "Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan's,"  and  "  Lient.-Colonel  A.  Clarke's 
plan  of  1805-G."  Each  of  these  plans  Mr. 
Gregory  considers  to  deserve  attention, 
although  he  dismisses  Colonel  Clarke's  some- 
what too  summarily,  it  appears  to  us,  on  the 
ground  partly  oi'  want  of  the  necessary 
concentration,  and  partly  on  the  score  of  ex- 
pense, lie  then  refers  to  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  the  Cliief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  the  main  features  of  which,  he  says, 
"  are  to  extend  the  Admiralty  into  Spring  Gar- 
dens, and  to  place  the  War  Office  by  the  side  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Treasury,  Board  of  India,  and  Privy 
Council.  The.se  offices  are  to  be  removed  and 
to  form  part  of  a  large  block  of  buildings 
which  are  to  extend  from  the  present  India 
and  Foreign  Oftice  into  Great  George-street, 
Westminster." 

This  plan  he  criticises  from  thepractical  point 
of  view,  as  not  providing  for  the  Horse  Guards 
under  the  same  roof  as  tlie  War  Office,  as  \yas 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Reorganisation 
of  the  Army  Committee  of  1S.59,  and  as  not 
in  a  strategical  point  of  view  providing  equal 
security  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  pro- 
tection to  the  Royal  palaces  as  that  by  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  through  want  of  direct 
communication  with  the  Thames  and  the  Em- 
bankment for  the  police  and  soldiery  in  cases 
of  disturbance.  But  the  main  objection  which 
he  urges  against  it  is  that  it  ignores  altogether 
the  immense  ecsthetic  advantages  offered  for  the 
display  of  the  architecture  of  these  several 
buildings  by  the  frontage  to  the  river. 

Then  Mr.  Gregory  powerfully  argues  for 
the  superiority  o(  the  plan  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  but  which  he 
says  in  reality  is  due  to  Lord  Llanover, 
being  "the  result  of  an  enquiry  in  IHoG  by  a 
committee  of  more  than  ordiuarj'  strength." 
This  plan  Mr.  Gregory  thus  describes: — '■ 


Its  main  features  are  as  follows : — To  take  in 
the  ground  between   Bridge-street  and   Monta.gu- 
house,  having  the  Thames  as  the  boundary   on   one 
side  and  Parliament-street  on  the  other,  and  on  that 
magnificent  site,  now  occupied   almost  exclusively 
by  squalid,  miserable   houses,    to   build  the  future 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  in  conjunction  with  eacli 
other,  and  with  the  Horse  Gujirds  under  the  same 
roof  as  the  War  Office.  All  the  other  offices  ho  pro- 
poses to  include  in  two  great  blocks  on  the   other 
side  of  Parliament-street,    the   Colonial  and  Home 
Offices,  in  the  block  of  which  tho  India  and  Foreign 
Ofhcos  form  a  part,  and  the  last  in  a  block  bounded 
on  the  south  by  George-street.     Next  to  the  Home 
Office  he  proposes  to  erect  a  building  to    take   the 
place  of  the  Scotland-yard  depot   of  police,  and, 
judging  from   the  performances  of  last  year,    this 
proximity  will  not  be  misplaced.     Between  this  and 
the  Horse  Guardi  will  be  another  building  to    hold 
a  detachment  of  troops    in  conformity    with   the 
views  of  high  military  anthorities,  who  consider  this 
to  be  a  necessary  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
Royal  palaces  and  the  Houses  of  Pai-liament  in  case 
of  any  sudden    tunmlt.      Kxactly  opposite  to   the 
Horse  Guards  Sir  Charles  proposes  to   open  a   fine 
street  by  tho  Banqueting-hall  to  the   Thames   Km- 
bankment,  which,  as  the  leases  of  the  houses  to  bo 
t.akeD  have  mostly  fallen  in  and  the  land  is  Crown  pro- 
perty, would  comttine  profit,  convenience  for  traffic, 
and  be  no  small  ouibollishment,  as  by   some   altera- 
tions at  the  Horse  Guards,  a  full  and  beautiful  view 
from  f-t.  James's  Park  to  the  Thames  woidd  be  af- 
forded,    and  at  some  future   perioil  the  origin.al 
plan  of  Inigo  Jones  might  be   parti.ally  caiTied   o>it 
in  the  spirit,  it  not  in  tho  actual  letter,  of  his  design. 
Sir  Charles  further  proposes  to  extend  the  road  at 
tho  rear  of  Carlton-terrace  into  Cockspur-street,    so 
that  carriages,  instead  of  meandering  by  St.  James's 
Palace  and  down  Pall  Mall,  may  drive  at  once  from 
Belgravia  into  Trafalgar- sijuaro.     The  whole  cost  of 
this  plan  would  apparently  exceed  that  of  tho   Trea- 
sury plan   by  about  £20u,00j  ;  but  in  reality,  if  we 
examine  closely  into  the  gains  and  losses   on    both 
sides,  there  would  be  very  little   difference  of  ex- 
pense. . 

It  is  to  this  aesthetic  question  that   we  will 
principally  address    ourselves,  and,   looking 


broadly  at  the  several  plans,  it  appears  to  us 
that  each  offers  some  advantages  which  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  others,  that  each  is 
worthy  of  attention,  but  that  the  plan  to  be 
ultimately  adopted  should  be  different  from 
either,  for  as  umpiestionably  each  jiresents 
defects  and  demerits  which  can  and  might  be 
avoided. 

However,  we  can  and  do   cordially  concur 
with  Mr.  Ciregoryand  Mr.  Cochrane,  who,  iu 
his  letter  to  the  Times  of  ,luly  M,  supported 
the  former  in  his  appeal  to  otjtaiu  a  fair  hear- 
ing for   the   artistic  element   in   the  scheme. 
"  flere,"saysMr.  Cochrane,  "is  an  opportunity 
for  embellishing  the  metropolis   which   once 
lost  can  never  be  regained."     He  goes  on  to 
sliow   that   economically   there     arc   sets-olf 
against  the  additional   cost   of  following  the 
inost  artistic  arrangement,  but   into  these  we 
do  not   propose   to   follow    him.       Whether 
£200,000,  more  or  less,  would  or  would  not  be 
incurred  by  placing  one  of  the   buildings,   of 
an  equal  frontage  to  that  of  the   Houses   of 
Parliament  with  its  fayade  toward  the   river, 
as  Sir   C.  Trevelyan   would  propose,   cannot 
ail'ect    the    decision.        Nor,  were     Colonel 
Clarke's   idea     the    best     to      be     followed, 
should   an   additional    million    be    allowed 
to   stand   in     its    way  >.       "  Whatever    may 
be  the  expense  of  erectingthe  new  ])ublic  offices 
(wc  are  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners) the  work  is  intended  for  the  cou- 
venience  and  the  oruamentof  all  future  genera- 
tions."     This  ought  to  be  sufficient  reason  to 
discard   from  the  consideration  the   national 
habit  of  cheeseparing,  and  yet   each   and  all 
the  plans  have  been  spoilt  by  it.      'To  take  a 
broad  view  of  their  several  characteristics.  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan's  evidently  provides    the 
greatest  degree  of  concentration,  together  with 
the  finest  architectural  opportunity,  by  reason 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  buildings  being  on 
the  site  facing  the  embankment ;  but  it  errs, 
together  with  the  others,  in  sticking  the  offices, 
for  economical  reasons,  cheek  by  jowl,  without 
proper  separation.     Such  a  length  of  facade  as 
that  of  the  India  Office  and  the  one  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  should  not  face  a  narrow  alley 
such  as  all  three  of  the  plans  propose   in   the 
place  of  Charles-street.  If  a  building  be  worth 
seeing  at   all  it  needs   greater  width   in  the 
street  than  that  given  by  either  of  them,   and 
though  no  one  is  likely  to  break  his  neck  with 
anxietv  to  examine  the  small  and  trivial  de- 
tails of  the  structure  which  already  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  one  side  of  it,  we  live   iu 
hopes  that  now  that  the  trammels  imposed  by 
Lord  Palmtrston  are  removed,  no  other  mass 
of  equal  want  of  interest  will  be  suffered  to  be 
erected  hereafter. 

Then,  looking  at  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
plan,  we  would  ask,  might  not  the  chief  offices 
of  police  more  modestly  retire  behind  and 
still  be  in  connection  with  his  "War  De- 
partment for  Guards,  &e.,"  and  leave  another 
vista  from  the  park  down  to  the  river  /  To 
"ain  so  desired  an  end  we  must,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  lose  the  present  picturesque  building 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  although  architecturally 
it  is  of  ten  times  the  value  of  its  recent  pre- 
tentious neighbour. 

Colonel  Clarke's  plan,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
best  of  the  three,  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
Charles-street,  though  it  is  far  from  being 
liberal  enough,  and  he  leaves  a  fine  opening 
from  the  park,  with  Whitehall  Chapel  as  a 
central  feature  opposite,  his  vistas^  to  the 
Thames  being  left  on  either  side  of  it.  "The 
Commissioner's  plan  eastward  of  the  Foreign 
Office  has  the  considerable  merit  of  hiding  the 
worst  part  of  that  building,  and  of  retaining 
the  present  Horse  Guards;  but  though 
the  positions  of  the  War  Office  on  the 
one  flank  of  that  structure  and  the  Ad- 
miralty on  the  other  may  be  as  con- 
venient as  may  be  desired,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  all  jumbled  together  must 
prove  architecturally  detrimental  both  to  the 
present  and  proposed  buildings,  and  leads  us 
seriously  to  warn  the  authorities  against  such 
an  attempt  at  patchwork  as  a  certain  failure. 
AVe  think  no  one  can  carefully  examine  the 
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rival  schemes  ^vitllOllt  coming  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  we  have  done,  that  the  sub- 
ject deserves  and  needs  fuller  consideration, 
and  that,  though  each  plan  has  great  merits, 
each  has  some  defects,  and  that  the  interim 
between  this  and  next  session  will  he  well 
occupied  in  its  further  and  more  careful  con  ■ 
sideration. 

The  Keport  of  the  Commission  concludes, 
we  regret  to  say,  with  the  following  imfortu- 
nate  recommendation,  the  confident  tone  of 
which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  seeing 
that  the  assistance  of  ilr.  Scott  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  report  is  so  prominently  ac- 
knowledged. AVe  allude  to  the  removal  of 
St.  JIargaret's  Church.  The  Commissioners 
say  they  think  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  it 
as  a  puhlic  inqifovemcn'  long  contemplated, 
and  as  naturally  following  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendation  they  have  made.  They 
say — "When  a  magnificent  street,  loOft. 
wide,  has  been  opened  from  Whitehall  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  the  New  Palace,  it 
will  become  more  than  ever  necessary  to  re- 
move wliat  will  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
Abbey  forming  the  termination  of  a  vista 
whicli  will  be  probably  unsurpassed  in  any 
European  capital."  Kever  was  there  such  a 
non  sequitur.  We  rmhesitatingly  declare  that 
the  removal  of  tliis  church  would  be  most 
unfortunate  in  its  effect  both  to  the  Abbey, 
the  Palace,  and  to  the  new  buildings  them- 
selves, if  they  are  in  any  degree  better  tlian 
those  of  the  new  Foreign  Office.  The  ])re- 
sent  contrast  of  the  three  buildings  in  juxta- 
position is  eminently  to  the  advantage  of  the 
larger  ones,  and  they  form  all  together  an 
exquisite  group,  which  would  be  as  irre- 
trievably ruined  by  the  destruction  of  the 
smallest  as  of  either  of  the  others.  But 
where  are  Jlr.  Scott's  "  no  faltering  accents"  as 
regards thispoint ?  InMr.Hope'.spamphlet, be- 
fore referred  to,  he  says — "  Tlie  English  advo- 
cate for  the  retention  of  St.  ^Margaret's  is  Mr. 
Scott,  and  the  French,  M.  Viollet  le  Due,"  and 
contends  tliat  in  saying  so  he  has  "  urged 
enough  to  suspend  that  unthinking  fashion  of 
reprobation  with  which  that  church  is  too 
commonly  visited." 

Has  the  ollicial  tyranny  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  quelled  his  nolde  spirit  ?  Does  the 
shade  of  the  deceased  Premier  haunt  him  still, 
and  prevent  the  expression  of  his  true  opinion  .' 
At  any  rate,  Canon  Conway  and  Dean  Stanley 
have  spoken  out  on  the  subject  with  no 
faltering  accents,  and  we  trust  that  their 
remonstrances  will  have  the  desired  end. 
But  further,  we  boldly  state  that  we  trust  that 
another  point  in  the  Government  decision  will 
be  reconsidered,  that,  namely,  of  which  Sir. 
Gregory  reminds  us  : — "ilr.  Scott  is  to  have 
the  erection  of  the  Government  buildings." 
It  seems  to  us  preposterous  that  all  the  works 
referred  to  sliould  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  architect.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the 
enunciation  of  such  an  opinion  exposes  us  to 
the  imputation  of  professional  jealousy,  and 
that  it  is  thought  that  all  the  claimants  for 
Goveniment  patronage  have  been  disposed  of 
by  tlie  appointments  of  Mr.  Street  to  the 
Law  Courts,  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  the  build- 
ings at  South  Kensington,  and  Mr.  E.  Barry 
to  the  National  Gallery.  There  were,  liow- 
ever,  other  competitors  both  for  the  Govern- 
ment Ollices  and  the  Law  Courts,  and  there 
are  other  architects ;  and  there  will  be,  before 
half  these  oftices  are  finished,  other  rising  and 
risen  men  who  might  iairlj'  ask  for  a  share,  or 
a  chance  of  a  share,  in  this  great  opportunity, 
which  is  one  of  an  age.  These,  however,  are 
but  the  claims  of  the  profession.  The  public 
may  be  asked  whether  they  desire  or  would 
be  satisfied  with  many  more  acres  of  build- 
ings such  as  the  Foreign  Office.  AVe  have 
lell  ourselves  no  space  here  to  speak  of  the 
site  of  the  Law  Courts,  and  can  only  echo  the 
hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Coclirane,  that  the  obvious  gain  to  the  arclii- 
teclural  embellishment  of  London  by  placing 
such  a  building  upon  the  Embankment  in- 
stead of  upon  the  wretched  site  proposed,  will 
be  taken  well  into  consideration  before  it  is  too 


late — a  hope  in  which  we  are  sure  the  able 
architect  eugaged  for  the  work  cannot  but 
join. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ENGLISH  ARCHI- 
TECl'S  IN  INDIA. 

WE  are  about  to  refer  to  an  architectural 
document  of  some  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion— the  statement  exhibiting  the  moral  and 
material  progress  and  condition  of  India  during 
the  year  18ti6-7,  prepared  pursuant  to  act  of 
Parliament,  and  just  printed.  This  is  of  course 
a  blue  book,  and  we  may  be  told  blue  liooks 
have  nothing  to  do  with  architects,  and  India 
still  less,  and  that  many  of  our  readers  care 
about  neither,  which  we  readily  believe.  We 
shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pick  out  from  the 
undigested  mass  of  the  report  such  material 
aswe'can  find  relating  to  public  buildings,  and 
this  will  be  of  a  very   fragmentary  character. 

There  is  a  heading  for  public  works,  and 
that  we  shall  take  first,  although  it  does  not 
contain  all  the  information.  The  water  sup- 
ply of  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta,  has  been 
brought  into  active  operation,  but  it  onl}' 
supplies  4,000  people.  The  Cartridge  and  Per- 
cussion Cap  Factory  at  Dum  Duni  has  been 
completed,  and  good  progress  made  in  re- 
modelling the  Gunpowder  Factory  at  Isha- 
pore.  The  Sailors'  Homo,  for  unemployed  sea- 
men, has  been  completed.  A  scheme  has 
been  approved  for  the  construction  of  a  small 
pox  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  A 
newarrangementhas  been  made  for  the  pauper 
and  police  hospitals,  by  which  the  sick  poor 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  building 
originally  intended  for  the  Sealdah  market,  and 
the  Amherst-street  hospital  will  be  made 
available  for  the  sick  police,  while  the  build- 
ing at  Entelly  is  to  be  occupied  by  cases  of 
cholera  and  infectious  diseases.  Slaughter- 
houses were  in  progress. 

Plans  and  estimates  for  the  central  gaols  in 
Bengal  are  still  under  consideration,  but  it  is 
feared  the  climate  will  not  admit  of  their 
being  constructed  of  such  cheap  materials  as 
those  in  the  north-west  provinces.  The  cen- 
tral penitentiary  for  European  convicts  at 
Hazareeliaugh  was  nearly  completed,  and 
other  gaols  were -in  contemplation. 

In  the  north-west  pro'V'inces  they  had  large 
military  works  in  hand,  the  completion  of  the 
new  barracks  at  Agra  and  Morar  for  artillery, 
and  also  some  new  l)arracks  in  the  fortress  of 
Gwalior.  The  construction  of  the  building  for 
the  newinfantrylines  in  the  cantonment  at  No  w- 
gong  had  been  begun.  New  central  gaols  were 
in  course  of  construction  at  Benares,  Allahabad, 
Futtehgurh,  Bareilly,  and  Agra.  The  public 
offices  at  Allahabad  had  been  delayed  for 
want  of  some  ironwork  from  England. 
The  progress  of  the  Cawnpore  Memorial 
Church  had  been  stopped. 

In  the  central  provinces  there  had  been  a 
licavy  expenditure  on  military  buildings — at 
.Julibnlpore,  Saugor,  Kamptee,  and  Nagpore. 
In  the  fort  at  Seetabuldee  permanent  accom- 
modation had  been  ordered  for  the  European 
garrison,  and  the  works  begun.  Very  satis- 
factory progress  had  been  made  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  four  central  gaols  at  Nag- 
pore, Jubbulpore,  Hoshungabad,  and  Raipore. 
The  construction  of  permanent  police  bv\ild- 
ings  had  been  in  abeyance,  awaiting  a  revision 
of  the  plans.  A  "  handsome"  post-office, 
near  the  railway  station  at  Nagpore,  was  near 
completion,  as  also  a  new  telegraph-office  at 
Jubbulpore.  Of  miscellaneous  and  municipal 
works  in  hand,  there  were  water  supplies  for 
Nagpore  and  Hinghunghat,  townhall  at  Jub- 
bulpore, clock  tower  at  llurdah,  market 
jdaces  at  Toomsur,  Seonee,  and  Baitool.  It  is 
reported  there  is  hardly  a  town  of  any  import- 
ance but  has  its  drinking  fountain,  well, 
schoolhouse,  dispensary,  or  some  public  build- 
ing, erected  by  ])rivate  munificence. 

Of  the  Punjaub  there  is  no  detailed  report. 
In  the  Hyderabad  di.stricts,  lately  assigned, 
about  £45,000  was  spent  in  civil  buildings 
and  local  works,  including  two  court  houses, 


a  gaol  for  500  prisoners,  several  police  sta- 
tions; and  at  Oomrawuttee  several  large  muni- 
cipal schemes  were  on  hand.  Of  English 
Burmah  little  detail  is  given,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  new  municipality  of  Rangoon  was 
about  spending  at  the  rate  of  nearly  £40,000 
a  year  for  improvements. 

The  chief  thing  we  can  make  out  as  to 
Bombay — for  there  is  no  detailed  report — is 
that  a  new  cantonment  has  been  sanctioned  at 
Eolaba  for  the  wliole  of  the  garrison  of 
Bombay,  including  the  native  regiments.  Gas 
has  been  introduced  into  the  present  barracks. 
At  Poona  and  Kirkee  tliis  has  not  been  found 
so  feasible.  A  new  European  general  hospital 
is  proposed  at  Bombay,  and  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  existing  hospital,  and  gas 
and  water  laid  on.  A  new  hospital  has  been 
erected  at  Karwar  for  the  police,  and  a  new 
civil  hospital  is  to  be  built  at  Kaira.  Con- 
sideralile  progress  has  been  made  in  lighting 
Bombay  with  gas,  and  eight  native  gentlemen 
presented  the  municipality  with  large  orna- 
mental lam])s  ibr  central  jiositions.  Two  ad- 
ditional churches  have  been  built  at  Poona 
and  Eguthoora. 

The  JIadras  report  speaks  of  a  very  large 
outlay  for  public  works,  but,  like  many  others, 
gives  no  particulars,  only  that  the  new  cen- 
tral gaol  at  Rajahmundry  was  completed,  as 
also  another  at  Coimbatore.  It  appears  the 
Government  has  authorised  the  construction 
of  a  new  passenger  terminus  at  Madras,  near 
the  "  Peojile's  Park."  New  gaols  were  in  pro- 
gress at  Vizagapatam,  Vellore,  and  Madura. 
The  municipality  of  Madras  has  received  en- 
larged powers. 

Of  miscellaneous  matters  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  new  churches  had  been  erected  at 
Chindwarra  and  Khundwa  in  Nimar;  that  at 
Hoshungabad  was  near  completion.  Funds 
had  been  raised  for  a  church  at  Clianda,  and 
for  one  at  Nursingpore.  A  new  church  had 
been  completed  at  Chuddei'ghatin  Secuudera- 
bad,  and  one  nearly  completed  at  Berhampero. 
One  was  under  construction  at  Tellicherry. 
All  these  are  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta.  Two 
churches  have  been  completed  at  Purneah  and 
Aya,  and  those  at  Cachar,  Arrah,  and 
Moteeharree  are  advanced.  The  memorial 
church  at  Ferozepore  has  received  a  tower  and 
spire,  and  the  church  at  Attock  has  been 
nearly  completed.  At  Meean  Meer  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  has  been  enlarged. 

Under  the  head  of  public  works,  exclusive 
of  railway  and  irrigation  companies,  the  out- 
lay was  as  follows  : — 

Bengal  £964,742 

North  West  852,805 

Central  442,642 

Punjaub 871,775 

Hyderabad     110,705 

Burmah 250,066 

Madras   704,609 

Bombay,  no  return  ...         — 

There  are  no  reports  for  Oude,  Jlysore,  and 
Ooorg.  The  total  above  reported  is 
£4,200,000,  and  this  constantly  increasing  ex- 
peuiliture  now  amounts  to  about  £5,000,000 
per  annum. 

Now  come  a  few  questions,  first  from 
insensible  readers — Who  cares  about  Meean 
Meer  and  Moteharree  I  and  one  from  reflect- 
ing readers — Who  expends  the  £5,000,000, 
and  are  they  architects  ?  This  is  the  real 
professional  (juestion  :  What  share  have 
English  architects  in  the  expenditure  of  about 
£5,000,000  a  year,  chiefly  for  constructive 
purposes  /  So  far  as  we  know,  architects  are 
not  employed  at  all.  A  very  significant 
illustration  of  the  system  is  given  at  page  43, 
where  it  is  stated  "no  progress  worth  noting 
has  been  effected  in  the  completion  of  the 
memorial  church  at  Cawnpore,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  a  qualified  assistant  as  .superin- 
tendent of  the  work,  the  executive  engineer's 
time  having  been  fully  employed  in  another 
channel."  Let  us  paraphrase  this.  "  The 
progress  of  the  Public  Offices  in  Downing- 
street,  or  Palace  of  Law,  is  delayed  in  conse- 
quence   of    the    want    of    an    Engineer    to 
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superintend  the  decoration^,  and  of  the  time 
of  the  executive  Engineer,  who  has  charge 
of  the  designs,  being  fully  employed  in 
another  channel."  "  The  restoration  of  St. 
Mary's,  Eedclitle,  is  going  on  during  the 
period  Corporal  Smith  can  spare  from  the  pot- 
house in  this  hot  weather,  under  the  casual 
supervision  of  Lieutenant  Bumblebee,  B.E., 
who  is  also  superintending  a  fort  at  Plymouth 
and  a  gaol  at  Gloucester."  "York  Jlhister  is 
being  touched  up  by  Sergeant  Johnson,  of  the 
Sappers  and  Miners,  when  not  disabled  by 
delirium  irt'wiens;  Captain  Mudlam,  R.E., 
the  officer  in  charge,  being  laid  up  with 
fever."  "  The  new  bridge  over  the  Brent, 
erected  only  last  spring,  has  come  to  grief. 
The  plans  of  Second  Lieutenant  Smitliers,R.E., 
were  in  accordance  with  book  and  rule,  and 
approved  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eobinson, 
JEI.E. ;  but  it  is  supposed  the  bridge  reached 
its  untimely  end  through  Sergeant  Browning, 
the  acting  official,  placing  too  much  confidence 
in  the  brother  of  his  native  mistress,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  contract,  and  who  forgot  to  put 
any  mortar  between  the  bricks,  as  specified  by 
the  department.  Sergeant  Browning,  a  most 
deserving  officer,  who  built  the  new  church  of 
St.  Barnabas,  has  been  severely  reprimanded, 
and  sentenced  to  lose  live  days'  pay." 

We  do  not  grudge  the  proper  employment 
of  military  engineers  or  of  civil  engineers,  but 
let  the  military  engineers  be  kept  to  the 
military  works,  so  far  as  they  do  not  Invo  Ive 
civU  economy,  and  let  the  civil  engineers 
attend  to  their  departments,  In  which  they 
have  more  than  enough  to  do.  We  contend 
that  the  taste  of  this  country  Is  not  to  be  ex- 
hibited In  the  monuments  of  our  rule  In 
India  by  entrusting  their  superintendence  to 
military  engineers,  or  to  civil  engineer 
assistants  who  have  passed  a  casual  examina- 
tion in  architecture.  The  whole  system  must 
be  reformed,  and  the  architect  put  In  his 
right  place,  and  not,  as  now,  ignored  or  put  in 
a  position  of  subordination.  Public  interests 
and  professional  mterests  equally  require  this 
change,  and  we  hope  the  subject  may  at 
length  receive  attention.  The  civU  engineers 
have  done  much  to  relieve  tliemselves  from 
the  Illicit  competition  of  military  engineers, 
and  If  architects  had  the  same  spirit  they 
would  have  equal  success.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  military  engineers  had 
succeeded  In  Invading  much  of  the  civil  do- 
main In  England,  but  were  resisted  by  the 
civil  engineering  press  and  profession.  The 
result  was  the  military  engineers  were  driven 
back,  and  at  length  their  monopoly  In  India 
has  been  assailed,  and  a  civil  engineering  de- 
partment has  been  constituted  in  India 
employing  a  large  body  of  civil  engineers,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  India,  the  civilisation 
and  progress  of  which  are  much  promoted. 
Of  these  results  the  report  now  before  us  fur- 
nishes frequent  evidence. 

It  will  not  unnaturally  be  said  by  some 
who  think  little  about  thesubject — "Tills  does 
not  matter  to  us,  we  care  nothing  about  our 
profession,  we  are  not  going  to  India  and  do 
not  want  to  go,  we  shall  stick  here  and  carry 
on  surveying,  building,  and  the  copying  of 
other  people's  designs."  Yet  the  sons  of  such 
people  might  get  employment,  and  bring  em- 
ployment to  the  paternal  shop.  At  all  events, 
that  great  body  who  honour  their  profession 
and  seek  advancement,  when  once  aroused 
■will  feel  the  grievance,  which  equally  affects 
the  older  and  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. If  the  older  members  pursue  their 
practice  here  they  ought  to  enjoy  many  ad- 
vantages in  consultation.  In  supervising 
designs,  and  in  making  visits  of  inspection  to 
India.  Mr.  Eendel,  C.E.,  has  just  returned 
from  such  a  tour,  but  which  of  our  architects 
has  been  called  upon  to  exercise  such  a 
mission  ?  It  is  well  known  the  consulting 
business  for  India  affords  a  lucrative  Income 
to  many  leading  engdneers. 

The  time  Is  favourable  for  the  agitation. 
The  Indian  public  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  having  the  services  of  men  of  genius  and 
education.    The  Government  Is  In  want  of 


competent  assistants,  and  it  only  needs  a 
movement  to  be  made.  The  employment  of 
Mr.  Burges  to  design  a  school  of  art  for  Bom- 
bay shows  the  temper  of  the  Indian  public, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  treated 
illustrates  departmental  injustice.  The  In- 
stitute and  the  Association  can  do  no  better 
than  in  each  session  to  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  professional  interests  in  India,  begin- 
ning with  next  session. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF   THE    DRAINS 
AND  SEWEKS  Df  TOWNS. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  the  su- 
perintending engineer  of  the  late  General 
Board  of  Health,  was  a  great  loss  to  mimlcipal 
authorities.  His  investigations,  had  they 
been  continued,  would  ju-obably  have  placed 
the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  town  drain- 
age upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis  both  in 
the  metropolis  aud  other  towns  than  it  now 
rests  upon,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  state  of  rest  at  all.  His  successor, 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  has.  Indeed,  contributed  In 
many  ways  to  the  mterests  of  municipal 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  town  drainage, 
and  has  fully  recognised  the  value  of  the  pro- 
posal of  Dr.  John  Stenhouse  to  employ  char- 
coal to  disinfect  the  gases  that  escape  from  the 
main  sewers,  and  has  frequently  warned  us 
not  to  employ  Indiscriminately  the  rain- 
water pipes  of  houses  for  the  ventilation  of 
drams  ;  but  the  numerous  occupations  of  Mr. 
Rawlinson  under  the  several  Royal  Commis- 
sions that  have  of  late  years  been  appointed  to 
Inquire  Into  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  remedy 
for  the  prevalent  pollution  of  rivers,  the  em- 
ploj'ment  of  the  cotton  operatives  during  the 
American  war,  c&c,  have  probably  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  subject  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  town  drainage  to  a  great  extent.  Had 
his  predecessor, however, lived  as  his  coadjutor 
we  might  by  this  time  have  seen  more  suc- 
cessful results  in  this  matter  than  we  have  at- 
tained. Twenty  years  ago,  nearly,  Jlr.  Henry 
Austin  arrived  at  some  conclusions  on  this 
subject  which  remain  good  to  this  day,  and 
with  one  exception,  viz.,  that  of  the  use  of 
charcoal,  have  not  been  excelled. 

His  conclusions  at  that  time  were  that  a 
system  of  ventilation  of  the  sewers  could  not 
be  dispensed  with  ;  that  experience  had 
shown  that  unless  simultaneous  provision  to 
effect  this  object  be  made,  the  Increased  trap- 
ping of  gullies  would  render  the  sewers  unbear- 
able and  dangerous,  and  would  tend  seriouslj' 
to  increase  the  evUs  Intended  to  be  remedied 
(the  evils,  viz.,  of  trapping  sewers  and  drains 
without  simultaneous  attention  to  their  ven- 
tilation in  other  places)  ;  that  the  system  of 
ventilation  by  shafts  and  grates  discharging 
in  the  centres  of  the  streets  (this,  by  the  bye, 
was  before  the  use  of  charcoal  had  been  sug- 
gested) was  objectionable  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  better  means  coxdd  be 
adopted  ;  that  any  general  system  of  ventila- 
tion by  connection  with  furnaces  and  chimney 
shafts  at  considerable  distances  would  be  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties  and  much  manual 
labour  and  current  outlay,  without  promise  of 
satisfactory  results  ;  that  the  experience  ob- 
tained as  to  the  draught  of  air  through  tubes 
carried  to  the  tops  of  houses  gave  Indication 
that,  under  proper  management,  a  good  system 
of  self-acting  ventilation  might  by  these  means 
be  established,  and  warr.anted  the  recommen- 
dation that  a  more  extensive  and  efficient 
trial  should  be  made  of  it.  So  far  ilr.  Henry 
Austin.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  viz.,  in  the 
year  1866,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
finds  the  follomng  four  modes  of  preventing 
the  escape  of  noxious  effluvia  from  sewers  to 
be  those  most  deserving  attention,  viz.,  the 
use  of  charcoal  ventilating  grates  ;  ventilation 
through  chimney  shafts  and  furnaces  ;» ven- 
tilation through  pipes  carried  to- the  tops 
of  buildings ;  dilution  of  the  sewage  with 
water.  Of  the  first  method  he  reports  to  the 
Board  generally  in  favour  of  It,  but  recom- 


mends further  experiments  to  be  made.  These 
lie  afterwards  makes  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
W.  A.  Miller  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
with  results  tolerably  successful.  Of  the  se- 
cond method  Mr.  Bazalgette  finds  that  it  can 
be  of  but  very  limited  application  anywhere, 
and  in  some  districts  could  not  be  applied  at 
all.  Of  the  third  method  he  reports  more  fa- 
vourably, having  made  the  trial  in  eighteen 
localities  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  care 
having  been  taken  that  the  tops  of  the  pipes 
were  above,  and  at  a  distance  from,  the  attic 
or  upper  windows  of  the  buildings,  and  In 
none  of  the  Instances  has  any  complaint  been 
made  by  the  residents  of  smell  or  incon- 
venience arising  from  them.  Great  difficulty 
was,  however,  experienced  in  getting  the 
consent  of  the  occupiers  of  the  houses  to  such 
an  arrangement,  arising  from  the  fear  that  the 
foul  gases,  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  would  descend  the  chimneys  or 
enter  the  upper  windows. 

Mr.  Bazatgette  adds  that  this  fear  would,  in 
his  opinion,  render  a  universal  adoption  of 
the  plan  impracticable,  "  otherwise  the  cost  of 
maintenance  would  be  trifling."  Let  us  hope 
that  a  plan  that  appeared  to  Mr.  Austin  to  be 
"  a  good  system  of  self-acting  ventilation,"  and 
to  Mr.  Bazalgette  to  present  as  its  chief  diffi- 
culty the  fear  of  occupiers  of  houses  that  "  the 
foul  gases  would  descend  the  chimneys  " — that 
a  plan  with  these  merits,  and  with  those  we 
will  name  presently,  may  claim  the  further 
attention  of  municipal  authorities,  and  of  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  budding  and  drain- 
ing houses. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Bazalgette 
does  not  hint  at  any  belief  on  his  part  that 
such  a  result  would  take  place  as  that  which 
the  occupiers  fear ;  and  this  might  have  been 
anticipated,  for  when  we  consider  the  action 
of  the  foul  air  In  the  sewers  and  drains  In 
ventilation  we  shall  see  that  it  Is  very  Impro- 
bable. 

Before  going  further  into  the  subject  we 
must  remark  that  in  speaking  of  the  ventila- 
tion of  sewers  and  drains,  we  mean  essentially 
the  ventilation  of  drains  aud  sewers,  for  we 
conceive  that  to  ventilate  the  latter  only  is  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  object  to  be  attained — 
viz.,  the  purification  of  tlie  atmosphere  both 
In  the  streets  and  In  and  al.iout  the  houses. 
And  we  will  say  at  once  that  It  appears  to  us 
that  If  the  effectual  ventilation  of  the 
house  drains  be  accomplished,  that  of  the 
sewers  will  necessarily  follow — certainly,  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely.  But  this  can 
only  be  the  case  where  flap  traps  are  not  used 
af;  the  junctions  of  the  house  drains  with  the 
sewers.  In  any  case  where  flap  traps  are 
necessary  the  system  of  ventilation  by  means 
of  the  house  drains  carmot  efl'ect  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  sewers,  though  It  will  be  equally 
eft'ectual  for  the  house  drains  themselves. 
But,  probably,  It  Is  a  very  small  minority  of 
house  drains  In  towns  generally  that  are  so 
trapped,  and,  therefore,  let  our  remarks  be 
imderstood  to  apply  to  the  general  state  of 
things. 

House  drains  seldom,  if  ever,  run  full,  and 
their  upper  spaces  afford  a  ready  outlet  for 
the  air  in  the  sewers  when  there  is  a  free 
means  of  escape  at  their  upper  ends,  nor  is 
their  length  often  sufficient  to  cause  any 
serious  drag  to  the  air  in  its  passage  through 
them.  What  Is  wanted,  then,  is  an  escape  pipe 
at  the  upper  end  of  every  house  drain,  or  at  the 
upper  end  of  as  many  of  them  as  suitable 
positions  can  be  found  for,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  houses ;  the  essential 
requisite  being  that  the  pipes  be  carried 
above  the  roof  and  not  in  proximity  to  bed- 
room windows.  The  action  of  such  venti- 
lating pipes  we  take  to  be  this.  So  long  as 
the  rain-water  pipes  from  the  roof  are  con- 
nected immediately  with  the  drains  they  flush 
them  with  water  on  the  occurrence  of  every 
rainfall,  and  a  large  body  of  air  is  at  those 
times  displaced  In  the  drain.  If  there  be  an 
opening  In  the  drain,  through  which  this  air 
may  expand,  as  in  a  pipe  carried  up  from  the 
head  of  the  drain  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
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above  the  roof,  it  Tvill  follow  the  course  ijade 
for  it,  whenever  any  force  is  exerted  within 
the  drain,  as  when  a  rainfall  occurs  or  when 
the  expansion  of  the  sewer  gases  takes  place 
liy  reason  of  their  lesser  specific  gravity.  And 
the  fear  that  this  gas  will  descend  again  after 
its  dissipation  in  the  atmosphere  above  tlie 
houses  seems  to  be  chimerical.  Much  obloquy 
has  been  cast  upon  this  method  of  ventilation 
by  the  indiscriminate  attachment  of  the  rain- 
water pipes  to  the  drains  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lation, for  in  most  cases  these  rain-water  pipes 
lead  up  to,  or  near  to,  the  upper  windows  of  the 
houses,  and  any  gas  escaping  from  them  has 
a  tendency  to  be  blown  into  the  houses  ;  but 
the  case  is  wholly  different  when  ventilating 
pipes  are  specially  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  terminated  above  the  roof.  In 
closely-built  towns  the  wind  has  often  but 
little  action  at  the  street  level,  but  if  we 
ascend  to  the  attics  we  usually  find  the  air  in 
motion ;  and  the  foul  air  of  the  drains  and 
sewers  is,  in  fact,  blown  away  above  our 
heads,  and  so  much  mixed  and  diluted  with 
atmospheric  air  as  to  be  rendered  innocuous. 
If  we  usually  dwelt  above  our  roofs  we  should 
hesitate  to  adopt  this  plan  of  ventilation,  but 
seeing  that  we  inhabit  usually  but  a  stratum  of 
air  of  some  few  feet  in  height  above  the  ground 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  elfects  of  the  foul 
air  when  dissipated  in  this  way. 

The  facilities  which  house  drains  present  to 
builders  to  get  rid  of  the  rain  water  from  the 
roofs,  when  it  is  not  required  to  be  stored  for 
use,  have  induced  a  common  practice  of  con- 
necting them  directly  with  each  other ;  but 
seeing  that  in  most  cases  the  down  pipes  have 
their  upper  ends  near  the  bedroom  windows 
it  seems  ■wrong  to  run  the  risk  of  carrying  up 
the  foul  air  of  the  drains  in  these  places.  To 
obviate  this  a  syphon  trap  is  often  inserted  in 
the  drain  at  the  foot  of  the  down  pipe,  to  pre- 
vent the  foul  air  ascending  there,  but  the 
lodgment  of  matter  that  is  brought  down 
from  the  roofs  causes  frequent  stoppages  and 
outbursts  of  water  on  the  occurrence  of  rains. 
Therefore  tliis  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  efi'ectual 
remedy  of  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  traps  are  omitted  often 
with  the  intention  of  ventilating  the  drains 
by  means  of  these  downpipes.  It  is  good  to 
have  the  intention  to  ventilate  the  drains  in 
any  way,  but  if  we  consider  the  action  of  the 
rain  water  passing  tlirongh  these  pipes  we  shall 
see  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  ventilate 
the  drains  by  them.  They  are  not  usually 
so  large  but  that  they  are  choked  by  even  a 
moderate  rainfall  ;  a  2;^Ln.  or  Oin.,  or  even  a 
4in.  down  pipe  with  a  considerable  roof  area 
draining  into  it,  cannot  carry  down  the  water 
and  allow  at  the  same  time  room  lor  the  as- 
cension of  air,  except  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances of  violence,  and  the  natural  result 
therefore  is  that  the  air  of  the  drains  is  driven 
forward  and  must  find  its  readiest  outlet, 
which  is  in  too  many  instances  the  opening  of 
the  kitchen  sink  or  of  a  defective  trap  else- 
where. 

As  to  an  ordinary  water  trap,  with  but  two 
or  three  inches  head  of  water  upon  it,  pre- 
venting the  eruption  of  air  from  the  drains,  it 
needs  but  a  little  consideration  to  see  the 
futility  of  the  supposition.  It  occurs,  then,  to 
us  that  not  these  rain-water  pipes  should  be 
made  use  of  for  ventilating  the  drains,  but 
pipes  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  in 
situations  where  the  escape  of  the  air  may  be 
above  the  roof  and  out  of  the  way  of  doing 
mischief. 

The  ventilation  of  town  drainage  seems  to 
be  a  subject  that  can  only  be  approached 
tentatively,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  engineer,  architect,  and  builder 
to  say  publicly  what  he  has  found  to  be  most 
available  in  this  case.  The  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Bazalgette,  and  reported  by  him 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  conclusions  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Austin  had  come  to,  and  they  consist  essen- 
tially of  experiments  in  two  methods  of  ven- 
tilation, viz.,  of  charcoal  intervened  between 


the  sewers  and  the  outer  atmosphere,  and  of 
free  ventilation  by  pipes  carried  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  ground^the  char- 
coal purifiers  being  placed  shortly  beneath 
the  surface.  These  charcoal  boxes  obstruct 
the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  to  some  extent, 
and  where  they  are  employed  the  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  openings  so  as  to  compensate 
for  this  obstruction.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  confine  the  air  in  a  sewer  where  men  are 
at  work,  for  by  preventing  a  free  contact  with 
the  atmosphere  the  air  in  the  sewer  loses  its 
oxygen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  unfit 
to  live  in  ;  and  the  increase  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  under  the  same  circumstances  increases 
the  danger,  but  with  a  greater  number  of 
ventilating  shafts  the  dilficulty  is  overcome. 


THE   PERMANENT  WAY    OF   DIFFE- 
RENT   COUNTRIES. 

TO  every  nation  belong  its  own  distin- 
guishing characteristics  and  its  own  par- 
ticvilar  method  of  carrying  into  execution  the 
principles  of  theory  and  science.  Each 
country  regards  the  adoption  of  any  esta- 
blished system  from  a  point  of  view  most  in 
consonance  with  its  own  peculiar  ideas  and 
national  traits  ;  and  although  science  is  uni- 
versal and  principles  are  absolute,  yet  between 
the  abstract  conception  and  the  practical 
operation  there  is  abundance  of  scope  for  the 
display  of  each  nation's  individuality.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  if  the  difl'erent  systems 
of  the  practical  application  of  a  principle 
could  be  all  referred  to  one  source  or  origin, 
they  would,  instead  of  exhibiting  marked 
discrepancies,  be  almost  identical.  This  as- 
sumption is  completely  erroneous.  The  whole 
of  the  railway  system,  the  principles  of  its 
construction,  even  to  the  minutest  details, ' 
emanated  from  our  own  country.  There  is  a 
certain  similarity  or  amount  of  identity  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  all  railways,  but  each  is 
more  or  less  strongly  marked  by  tlie  cha- 
racteristics of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs. 
In  some  degree  these  difterences  are  due,  not 
to  any  distinct  efforts  of  national  skill,  but  to 
the  natural  features  of  tlie  district  through 
which  the  line  passes.  The  Mont  Oenis  rail- 
way is  an  example  of  our  meaning,  where, 
owing  to  the  local  difSculties  to  be  sur- 
mounted, special  contrivances  were  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  them.  Jlani- 
festly  a  flat  country,  similar  to  Russia,  does 
not  demand  those  appliances  and,  mechani- 
cal arrangements  necessary  in  a  land  like 
Switzerland,  nor  does  a  straight  and  level 
piece  of  line  require  the  aid  of  the  mid-rail 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  haulage 
power. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  permanent 
way  of  railroads  has  received  numerous  modi- 
fications and  alterations,  and  many  principles 
have  been  tested  witli  a  view  to  arrive  at  the 
best  form  of  rail,  the  best  description  of  joint, 
and,  in  fact,  the  most  eligible  arrangement  of 
the  toxtt  ensemlle.  The  very  steep  inclines, 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  in 
making  lines  in  mountainous  districts,  have 
had  a  great  influence  in  altering  the  rail  from 
its  original  size  and  weight.  The  effect  of  a 
severe  gradient  is  to  tax  the  two  special 
qualities  of  a  rail  to  the  utmost.  It  calls 
forth  its  capabilities  with  respect  to  strength 
and  durability  with  extreme  severity.  In  as- 
cending steep  slopes  a  certain  amount  of 
weight  is  necessary  to  obtain  adhesion,  and  in 
descending  tliem  the  action  of  povverful 
brakes  is  required  to  bring  the  train  to  rest. 
Anyone  may  be  convinced  of  tlie  tremendous 
wear  and  tear  induced  upon  the  head  of  the 
rail  by  the  continued  use  of  the  brake  by  ob- 
serving how  the  metals  at  a  station  are  worn, 
in  comparison  with  those  at  some  distance 
from  them  along  the  line.  About  three  years 
of  ordinarily  heavy  traflic  will  place  a  rail 
hurs  de  comhat,  but  there  are  abundance  of 
instances  where  half  this  period  will  suffice,  on 
very  heavily  worked  portions  of  line,  to  ren- 


der them  rmserviceable.  In  order  to  obtain 
an  increased  hardness  of  surface  in  the  rail, 
combined  with  greater  strength  and  rigidity, 
the  use  of  Bessemer  steel  rails  is  rapidly 
spreading,  both  amongst  ourselves  and  on  the 
continent.  Their  tenacity  is  6.'5  per  cent, 
above  that  of  ordinary  iron,  and  their  rigidity 
and  elasticity  are  commensurately  superior, 
and  so  soon  as  the  quality  can  be  unmistak- 
ably guaranteed,  the  only  objection  to  their 
universal  employment  will  be  removed.  It  is 
the  difficulty  of  ensuring  this  uniformity  in 
their  manufacture  that  has  caused  them 
hitherto  to  be  so  high  in  price.  The  double 
requisition  of  strength  and  hardness  that  is  to 
be  bestowed  upon  a  rail  before  it  can  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  its  duty  led  engineers  to 
attempt  to  accomplish  the  purpose  by  steeling 
or  case-hardening  the  upper  surface,  and  also 
by  actually  substituting  that  material  for  iron 
in  the  head  of  tlie  rail.  It  is  more  than  two 
years  since  this  plan  was  adopted  in  Austria 
upon  the  Sommering  line.  The  contractor's 
or  Vignoles's  rail  is  used  there,  and  the  head 
is  of  steel,  while  the  flange  is  of  iron.  So 
much  success  has  attended  this  experiment 
that  the  same  description  of  rails  has  been  laid 
down  upon^the  Brenner  line,  recently  opened 
for  traffic.  At  the  same  time,  the  application 
of  this  method  of  soldering  steel  and  iron 
must  receive  a  trial  upon  a  more  extended 
scale  before  it  would  be  prudent  to  pronounce 
decisively  upon  its  adoption.  Three  different 
kinds  of  steel  may  be  used  for  rails,  including 
puddled,  cast,  and  Bessemer  steel,  each  of 
which  is  imagined  by  its  special  advocates 
to  possess  advantages  surpassing  those  of  the 
others. 

In  Germany  the  contractor's  rail  is  preferred 
in  general  to  all  others,  and  is  the  chief  rival 
of  the  double-headed  form  elsewhere.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  inferior  with  respect  to  the 
rigidity  of  its  attachment  to  the  sleepers,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  a  permanent  way  consisting 
of  the  Vignoles  rail  laid  upon  cross  sleepers 
possesses  a  greater  amount  of  simplicity  and 
fewer  individual  parts  than  any  other  system 
of  road.  Both  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Orleans  lines  in  France  give  the  preference 
to  it.  As  is  well  known,  the  Midland  and 
Western  Companies  adhere,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
double-headed  rail,  which  is  also  much  used 
in  England.  The  bridge  rail  is  used  prin- 
cipally upon  the  Southern  railways  in  Ire- 
land, and  also  to  some  small  extent  in  this 
country.  Other  systems,  embracing  the 
adoption  of  the  Barlow,  the  single  T>  to- 
gether with  stones  and  iron  for  the  supports, 
have  either  failed  to  give  satisfaction  or  been 
employed  upon  a  scale  too  limited  to  entitle 
them  to  the  appellation  of  recognised  perma- 
nent ways.  So  soon  as  the  weight  of  a  rail 
becomes  augmented,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  and  size  of  the  sleepers, 
the  former  desideratum  being  accomplished 
by  simply  placing  them  nearer  together,  so  as 
to  dimmish  the  span  or  unsupported  bearing 
of  the  rail.  If  we  assume,  as  the  average, 
cross  sleepers  to  be  Oft.  in  length  and  Oin.  in 
breadth,  and  spaced  about  2ft.  Sin.  from 
centre  to  centre,  the  proportion  of  bearing 
surface  actually  obtained  per  yard  run  of 
road  will  be  nearly  eight  square  feet.  Accord- 
ing to  experiments  and  accurate  records  kept 
in  Germany,  sleepers  of  uncreosoted  or 
natural  oak  last,  upon  the  average,  fifteen 
years.  By  creosoting  or  impregnating  them 
with  other  preserving  substances  they  endure 
for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years.  From  the 
same  authority  we  learn  that  creosoted  fir 
sleepers  have  a  dirration  of  about  thirteen 
years,  while  pine  and  beech  will  not  last 
longer  than  nine.  The  lighter  description  of 
traffic  prevailing  over  the  German  lines, 
which  have  furnished  the  above  results,  is 
the  real  cause  of  the  sleepers  lasting  so  long. 
It  is  needless  to  remark  that  upon  our  heavily 
worked  railways  they  do  not  enjoy  so  long  a 
life,  but  succumb,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
to  wear  and  tear  in  about  half  the  time,  and 
in  many  instances  much  sooner. 
All  the  varieties  of  iron  permanent  way 
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may  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing classes  : — Firstly,  roads  carried  upon 
isolated  supports  ;  secondly,  those  supported 
by  transverse  bearers ;  and  thirdly,  those 
carried  upon  continuous  or  longitudinal  sup- 
ports. Greave's  pot  sleepers,  and  Livesey 
and  Edwards'  principle,  are  examples  of  the 
first  class.  They  have  been  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  success  in  some  localities,  for 
which  they  are  specially  adapted,  and  arc 
ultimately  destined,  applying  the  remark  to 
iron  permanent  ways  in  general,  to  a  wider 
range  of  utility.  In  Kgypt,  India,  Brazil, 
and  other  distant  countries,  pot  sleepers  have 
answered  well.  Continental  engineers  have 
not  been  behind  us  in  turning  their  attention 
to  the  eventual  substitution  of  iron  fortindjer 
cross  sleepers.  A  Belgian  principle,  the 
Mareinelle  Couillet,  consists  of  a  strong  liori- 
zontal  transverse  sleeperof  tlie  double  tee  form, 
carrying  two  wooden  blocks  to  serve  as  sup- 
ports for  the  ordinary  rail,  of  whatever  shape 
it  may  be.  Three  principal  lines  in  France 
have  afforded  a  fair  trial  to  iron  roads,  and 
selected  the  Fraisans  .system,  which  gives  a 
total  weight  per  yard  run,  including  rails  and 
all  fastenings,  of  a  little  over  two  hundred- 
weight. The  principle  of  Lecrimer,  which 
in  many  respects  greatly  resembles  that  just 
quoted,  has  been  laid  down  for  eight  years  on 
some  of  the  Portuguese  lines,  and  is  still 
doing  good  service.  In  Priissia  the  Hart- 
wich  longitudinal  road  is  employed  to  some 
extent.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  heavy  con- 
tractor's rails,  tied  by  iron  transversals,  which 
carry  them  and  rest  upon  tlie  ground,  the 
flange  of  the  I'ail  having  a  breadth  equal  to 
half  that  of  the  height.  The  same  principle 
has  been  adopted  upon  portions  of  the  Lyons 
railway,  only  the  height  of  the  rail  is  made 
equal  to  that  of  its  base,  wliich  in  this  in- 
stance rests  upon  the  ballast  similarly  to  a 
Barlow  rail.  The  system  of  Barlow  is,  in 
fact,  identical  with  that  of  an  engineer,  Berge- 
ron, and  so  is  the  iron  longitudinal  plan  that 
is  soon  to  be  practically  tried  in  Austria. 
At  present  it  is  certain  that  these  iron  per- 
manent ways,  which  are  based  upon  the  trans- 
verse principle,  have  enjoyed  more  favour 
and  likewise  more  success  than  those  model- 
led after  the  longitudinal  method.  The 
desideratum  to  be  ensured  in  all  rigid  roads 
similar  to  iron  ones  is  the  imparting  of  some 
slight  degree  of  elasticity,  not  as  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  road,  but  to 
diminish  the  enormous  wear  and  tear  that 
would  be  otherwise  brought  both  upon  the 
rails  themselves,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  tlie 
rolling  stock. 


THE   ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE   OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

ON  Tuesday  week  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
Royal  Archeeological  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  commenced  at  Lancaster.  The  princi- 
pal business  of  the  day  consisted  in  the  resignation 
of  the  presidency  of  the  society  by  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  in  favo\ir  of  Colonel  Wilson  Patten, 
M.P.  During  the  afternoon  the  castle  and  church 
were  visited,  and  in  the  evening  a  soiree  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  the  mayor. 

On  Wednesday,  at  ten  o'clock,  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  historical  section  of  the  institute  in 
the  Music  Hall,  imder  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.  Lord  T.albot  de  Malahide 
and  other  leading  members  were  present.  Two 
papers  were  re.ad — one  on  "  The  Roman  Roads  of 
Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire,"  and  the  other 
on  "  The  Recent  Excavations  at  Home."  The 
paper  on  Roman  roads  was  by  Dr.  Robsou,  of 
Warricgton,  and  in  the  author's  absence  it  was 
read  by  Dr.  Moore.  The  Roman  roads  in  Lanca- 
shire and  the  bordering  county  to  the  south  are 
not  very  numerous  nor  very  important — with  one 
exception,  that  in  Chester.  Manchester,  the 
writer  observed,  was  probably  an  early  border 
fortress,  aud  Lancaster  seemed  to  have  been 
something  like  Manchester,  a  walled  fortress. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  appears, 
an  investigation  w.as  entered  into  respectin,' the 
Roman  roads  by  several  gentlemen — Percival,  of 
Royton  ;  Watson,  of  Stockport  ;  and  Whittaker, 
of  Manchester — but  the  results  were  not  very 


satisfactory,  and  their  account  of  the  structure 
and  character  of  the  roads  is  very  imperfect 
Whittaker  asserts  that  all  the  reads  from  Man- 
chester issued  from  the  same  gate,  some,  how- 
ever, branching  off  from  the  original.  "  The 
materials  of  it  may  be  plainly  distinguished  from 
the  natiu'al  gravel  of  the  groimd  by  the  bricks  and 
broken  millstones  which  were  found  incorporated 
with  them.  It  appeared  to  be  constructed  of 
strong  gravel,  minj^led  with  Large  boulders  and 
fragments  of  rock,  and  the  whole  was  about  II 
yards  in  width  and  1.^  yards  in  depth. 

Mr.  Barber  then  re.ad  his  paper  on  "  The  Recent 
Excavations  in  Home."  He  described  the  nature 
of  the  investigations  which  have  now  been  pro- 
ceeding for  some  time  under  his  directions,  the 
various  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  and  also 
the  result-s  of  the  excavations  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  made  by  the  direction  of  the  I'ontifical 
Government.  The  excavations  had  disclosed  works 
of  historic  interest  of  the  first  century,  which 
were  almost  as  perfect  as  though  they  had  only 
been  built  ten  years.  lie  accounted  for  the 
Jierfect  state  of  their  preservation  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  had  been  buried  immediately 
after  they  were  built,  by  a  a  sudden  inundation  of 
the  Tiber. 

In  the  afternoon,  there  was  an  excursion  by 
rail  and  carriage  to  Cartmel  Church,  an  interest- 
ing piece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  belonging 
to  the  "  transitionary  period,"  which  is  said  to  be 
without  a  rival  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The 
party  were  afterwards  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
Holker  Hall. 

On  Thursday  a  most  interesting  visit  w.as  paid 
to  Furuess  Abbey,  which  was  described  by  ]\Ir. 
E.  Sharpc,  M.A.  Ly  the  .aid  of  some  admirable 
drawings  and  diagrams,  Mr.  Sharpe  explained, 
first,  the  general  principles  in  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture and  its  division  into  periods,  and  the  ex- 
amples of  those  different  periods  which  were 
aflorded  by  the  ruin  before  them.  Besides  the 
four  periods  of  Gothic  architecture — lancet,  geo- 
metrical, curvilinear,  and  rectilinear — there  was 
the  intermediate  period  of  forty-five  years,  in 
which  the  circular  arch  and  the  pointed  arch 
were  used  indiscriminately,  or  rather  they  were 
used  together  with  discrimination.  He  believed 
that  the  round  arch,  being  found  weak  for  con- 
structional purposes,  was  abandoned  for  the 
pointed  arch  where  strength  was  required,  aud 
used  only  for  decorative  purposes.  By  the  aid  of 
other  diagrams  he  showed  the  ditlereut  examples 
of  arches,  aud  their  d-ates,  thus  : — Norman,  lllo  ; 
Transitional,  from  1145  to  1100;  Lancet,  from 
1190  to  1245  ;  Geometrical,  from  1245  to  I3I5  ; 
Curvilinear,  from  1315  to  13C0  ;  and  Rectilinear, 
from  13G0  to  1550.  Of  these  six  periods  they 
had  in  Fumess  Abbey  examples  of  four,  which 
he  pointed  out  as  follows  : — Uf  the  Tr.ansitional 
period,  the  entrance  g.ateway,  the  entire  church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  choir,  tower,  and  some 
inserted  windows,  and  the  hospitium,  all  of  the 
date  of  about  IIGO;  of  the  Lancet  period,  the 
chapter  house,  the  f  ratery,  aud  the  eleemosynary, 
dated  about  1 230  ;  of  the  Geometrical  period, 
the  abbot's  lodge  and  chapel  and  abbot's  hall 
(1300),  and  the  gatew.ay  ch.apel  (1306);  and  of 
the  Rectilinear  period,  the  choir,  sacristy,  windows 
of  transept  and  choir  (1400),  and  the  west  tower 
(1420).  Mr.  Sh.arpe  went  on  to  observe  that  this 
was  one  of  the  earliest  abbeys  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  which  was  founded  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  by  the  secession  of  three  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  who  protested  against 
the  worship  of  saints,  the  servile  prostration  of 
the  body,  the  use  of  images,  and  of  gaudy 
colours,  gold  ornaments,  pictures,  &c.  That  se- 
cession was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  a  great  re- 
formation, aud  might  be  looked  back  to  as  the 
precursor  of  the  Reformation  which  followed 
later.  He  explained  the  rules  of  the  Cisiercian 
order,  and  showed  how  they  had  been  strictly 
carried  out  iu  the  erection  of  Furuess  Abbey. 
It  was  the  strict  adherence  to  these  reguLations 
that  had  led  him  to  draw  an  imaginary  plan  of 
the  foundations  of  these  ruins,  which  subsequent 
excavations,  made  through  the  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  verified. 

On  Saturday  an  excursion  was  made  to  Ber- 
wick Hall,  Levens  Hall,  Sisergh  Hall,  and  Kendal. 
Leaving  Lancaster  by  train  the  party  proceeded 
to  Berwick  Hall,  a  fine  old  building  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  about  ten  miles  from  Lancaster. 
Mr.  E.  Sharpe  stated  that  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  ]5fil,  and  within  thie- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  it  there  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  dock,  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  sea,  although  now  many  miles  from  it,  iiowed 


within  a  mile  of  the  hall  during  the  occupation 
of  this  country  by  the  Romans.  It  is  now  the 
[iroperty  of  tho  Martin  family,  of  Capernwray, 
and  is  only  partially  occupied.  It  contains,  iu 
addition  to  a  line  wainscoted  hall  and  a  guard- 
room, an  oratory  and  a  ''  confessional,"  of  which 
the  railings  are  still  in  existence.  The  principal 
bedroom  is  that  in  which  Charles  II.  slept,  in 
August,  1051,  when  on  his  way  with  his  army  to 
Worcester. 

Leaving  Berwick,  the  excursionists,  who  num- 
bered about  150,  proceeded  to  Milnthorpe  by 
train,  and  from  thence  by  carriage  to  Levens 
H.all,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Lady  Howard.  This 
interesting  old  building,  with  its  gabled  roofs 
and  square  headed  mullioned  windows,  is  a  pic- 
turesque mansion  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  in  tho 
fine  hall  there  are  some  decided  features  cha- 
racteristic of  that  period.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Wes- 
ton, in  describing  it,  said  there  was  abundant 
evidence  that  this  hall  once  formed  one  of  the 
grim  peal  tovveis  with  which  the  border  country 
was  so  thickly  studiled,  but  that  it  had  since  been 
converted  into  ,an  Elizabethan  mansion.  Some- 
where about  1500  the  building  was  purchased  by 
one  Allan  Eillingtou,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
tiU  1699,  after  which  tho  illustrious  n.ame  of 
Howard  became  connected  with  the  place. 

Altera  short  visit  to  Sisergh  Hall,  the  residence 
of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  the  well-known 
authoress,  they  reached  Kend.d,  whore  they  were 
conducted  over  the  church  by  the  Rev.  Arch- 
deacon Cooper,  who  re.ad  a  paper  by  Jlr.  Crowther, 
describing  the  church.  The  church  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  tho  last  twenty  years,  under  restora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Crowther  in  his  paper,  after  mentioning 
that  the  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  observed  that  it  possessed  the  peculiarity 
of  having  four  aisles  coextensive  with  the  nave 
and  chancel.  The  entire  length  east  and  west 
was  140ft.,  and  the  width  103ft.,  including  an 
area  exceeded  by  few  p.^rish  churches  in  the  king- 
dom. In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  took 
place  a  few  years  ago  about  the  relative  size  of 
parish  churches,  Mr.  Beckett  Denison  made 
Kendal  to  be  the  eighth  in  area  of  purely  parish 
churches.  It  w.is  built  iu  the  fifteenth  century, 
ranging  from  about  1440  to  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  fouuilation  of  an  earlier  structure  on 
the  same  site  has  been  found.  This  church 
appeared  to  have  been  of  the  Early  English 
period.  As  far  as  the  details  could  be  ascertained, 
they  had  been  copied  iu  the  restorations  which 
coraTuenced  in  1850.  There  were  some  Early 
English  fragments  in  the  belfry  roof  of  the  tower. 
The  ancient  Early  Engliih  church  must  have  been 
a  structure  of  great  beauty,  far  exceeding  the  pre- 
sent church  ;  aud  so  it  contiuued  for  many  years, 
imtil  the  rage  for  erecting  sanctuary  chapels  set 
iu  and  led  to  extensive  enlargements  aud  recon- 
structions of  portions  of  the  fabric.  The  outer 
walls  of  the  church  were  first  attached,  a  clere- 
story built,  and  the  sanctuary  chapels  attached. 
These  sanctuary  chapels  were  now  part  of  the 
church,  and  hence  the  doulile  aisles.  In  the 
eastern  column  of  the  south  arcade  of  the  chancel 
was  an  arched  recess,  which  had  been  supposed 
to  be  a  piscina,  but  research  had  been  made,  and 
no  outlet  for  water  could  be  discovered,  aud  no 
drain  beneath.  Mr.  Crowther,  therefore,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a  piscina,  but  a 
credence  table.  It  had  been  carefully  restored. 
There  was  no  piscina  or  aumbrey  discovered  in  the 
east  wall  of  the  church.  The  windf^ws  in  the 
clerestory  had  no  reference  to  the  windows  or  bays 
below. 

The  party,  after  taking  refreshment  at  the 
townhall  at  Kendal,  returned  to  Lancaster  by 
train  at  half  past  eight  o'clock. 

The  coucludiug  m -eting  took  place  in  the  Shiro 
Hail  on  Tuesday  last.  An  excursion  was  aft(r- 
wards  made  to  C  >ckesand  Abbey,  aud  in  the 
evening  a  cjnvtir^iZl^ne  was  held. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  LIMITATIONS 
OP  GLASS  PAINTING. 

MR.  G.^MEIEK  PAURY,  in  his  report  on  the 
Glass  Painting  iu  the  French  International 
Exhibition  of  la^t  year,  has  some  excellent  re- 
marks on  the  general  principles  of  the  art.  The 
following  are  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
report ; — 

"  Thi  questions  naturally  suggested  by  this  Ex- 
hibition are — what  are  the  especial  principles  of 
glass-punting,  and  what  are  its  limitations  ?  The 
art,  as  it   is   here  presented,   ranges   over  every 
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pcs^ible  phase,  and,  aa  a  whole,  it  is  an  abnegation 
of  any  firinciple,  and  a  protest  agaiost  any  limita- 
tion. Ought  it  so  to  be  ?  Is  it  so  with  any  other 
art  ?  All  productions  of  art  are  properly  subject 
to  two  restrictions — the  nature  of  their  materials 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  eye.  AVe  have 
now  to  do  with  an  art  which  is  especially  con- 
nected with  those  of  architecture  and  of  picture 
— with  the  former  as  an  adjunct  and  ornament, 
with  the  latter  as  a  sister  art  of  colour  and 
design.  The  nature  of  glass  itself  differs  from 
anything  else  that  those  arts  have  to  do  with.  Both 
these  arta  are  based  on  definite  principles  and 
bound  by  definite  limitations.  Let  a  picture  be 
black  as  night  or  fresh  as  morning,  severe  or 
sketchy,  it  will  be  good  only  if  it  have  not  trans- 
gressed the  laws  of  chiaroscuro,  of  transparent 
and  opaque  colours,  of  colour  in  relation  to  light 
and  shade,  and  of  texture  in  relation  to  prox- 
imity or  distance,  and  of  linear  and  atmospheric 
perspective.  These  involve  principles  that  are 
inviolable,  and  beyond  those  hmitations  no  good 
work  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  produced.  They 
are  the  natural  laws  of  the  materials  in  relation 
to  the  eye.  The  other  art,  architecture,  whether 
Classic,  Gothic,  modern,  or  aught  else,  has  equally 
its  laws  and  limits.  It  cannot  without  ruin 
transgress  the  powers  of  its  own  materials,  nor 
can  it,  without  ofience,  violate  that  science  of 
numbers  (the  very  soul  of  art,  including  that  of 
music)  which  we  call  proportion.  Is,  then,  glass- 
painting  to  be  free  of  all  control — the  only  art 
let  loose  in  the  vanity  of  unmitigated  fancy  ?  A 
complaint  commonly  made  by  glass-paintera  is 
that,  if  their  art  be  tied  by  old  restrictions,  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  raising  it.  They  demand 
freedom  for  '  high  art.'  But,  on  a  closer  ques- 
tioning, it  is  found  that  few  of  such  complainants 
have  studied  general  art  principles  at  all  exten- 
sively :  and  that,  in  the  detail,  knowledge,  and 
drawing  of  the  figure,  upon  the  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  which  '  high  art '  entirely  depends,  both 
their  education  and  practice  are  still  more  at 
fault.  The  complaint,  therefore,  resolves  itself 
into  httle  else  than  impatience  of  the  conditions 
of  the  art  they  profess.  Precisely  such  impa- 
tience has  led  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  modern 
architecture.  If  only  they  would  recognise  the 
dignity  of  their  own  beautiful  art,  and  work 
within  the  sphere  of  '  glass  '  without  wandering 
into  that  of  canvas,  and  exert  their  powers  in 
jierfect  truth  of  form  and  in  that  use  of  colour 
which  distinguishes  a  window  painter's  glass 
from  a  picture  painter's  palette,  we  should  then 
happily  arrive  at  an  art  as  '  high  '  as  the  artist 
can  produce,  and  one  made  perfect  by  being  per- 
fectly consistent  with  itself. 

"  Pictorial  effect  is  a  quality  common  to  sculp- 
ture, picture,  and  glass,  though  different  in  each. 
In  the  two  first  it  is  always  regulated  by  the 
space  it  occupies.  Ko  figure-painter,  no  sculptor 
of  alto  or  basso  relievo,  would  so  treat  a  subject, 
extending  over  a  series  of  distinct  spaces,  as  to 
ignore  the  forms  of  the  architectural  construc- 
tion which  bounded  them.  Each  group  would  be 
complete  ;  their  connection  would  be  made  by  the 
interest  of  their  story.  The  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  a  certain  degree,  illustrate  this. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  glass-painters  are 
impatient  of  this  law,  which  binds  all  other  arts. 
They  also  violate  the  very  nature  of  their  own 
materials  in  the  attempted  pictorial  effects  of  at- 
mospheric perspective.  These  are  properly  at- 
tained only  by  modulation  of  colour  and  loss  of 
outline.  Neither  of  these  are  properly  produ- 
cible, for  modulation  is  impossiLjle  where  every 
piece  of  glass  is  of  a  ditlerent  tint,  and  loss 
of  outline  is  impossible  where  every  piece 
is  held  in  its  place  by  a  black  frame  of  lead. 
It  is  answered  that  these  efiects  are  possible,  and 
easily  produced  by  painting  in  coloured  enamels. 
Let  the  answer  hold  good ;  but  we  come  then 
to  the  question  of  other  limits — limits  of  the 
right  and  wrong  of  human  labour,  and  limits  of 
the  duty  to  human  sight.  Excessive  '  finish  '  is 
not  a  necessary  quality  of  high  art ;  the  highest 
art  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  conception  is  the 
best  expressed.  The  too  high-wrought  picture 
in  glass  condemns  itself  by  the  prodigality  of 
human  labour  on  a  material  so  fragile  that  the 
least  injury  would  mar  it  ;  and,  if  the  artist  were 
dead  or  distant,  it  would  be  irreparable.  It  con- 
demns itaelf  also  by  offering  such  work  as  no 
eye  can  rest  upon  to  analyse  without  pain  and 
fatigue.  The  fault  of  ambition  lies  in  the  pre- 
tension of  an  unjustifiable  independence.  If  the 
glass-painter  be  impatient  of  all  limits,  whether 
of  architecture  or  of  the  special  qualities  of  his 
own  materials,  limits,  too,  of  the  pleasure,  power, 
or  enduranca  of    human  eight  and  the  use  or 


abuse  of  his  own  labour,  let  him  throw  up  his 
art  and  take  to  canvas.  Then  he  may  labour 
without  stint  and  satiate  the  eye  without  fatigue; 
but  if  he  is  to  be  a  glass-painter,  let  him  honour 
his  own  art,  and  neither  borrow  the  specialities 
nor  w.auder  into  the  province  of  another. 

"Nature  may  be  prodigal  of  her  ephemeral 
loveliness,  because  she  can  produce  the  same 
again  to-morrow  ;  but  art  cannot.  If,  therefore, 
there  be  any  right  or  justice  in  the  principles  laid 
down  here  and  throughout  this  report,  glass- 
painting  must  be.  as  are  all  other  arts,  subject  to 
principles  and  limitations.  However  high  an 
artist's  attainments  may  be,  it  will  give  him  room 
for  them.  It  is  an  insult  to  art  that  all  its  forms 
and  phases  should  be  forced  in  one  groove  or 
ground  to  one  level.  A  perfect  work  of  art  must 
be  thought  out  in  its  own  language.  A  picture- 
painter  rarely  designs  well  for  glas.s,  because  he 
cannot  think  in  glass,  and  he  is  often  a  bad 
judge  of  works  in  glass  for  the  Uke  reason — that 
he  is  always  thinking  in  his  own  art  language, 
and  mistakes  for  good  what  another  art  has  bor- 
rowed and  mimicked  from  his  own.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass  that  this  beautiful  art  of  glass- 
painting  is  often  misconceived  both  by  artists  and 
by  the  public.  The  art,  with  all  its  limitations, 
is  large  enough  to  open  a  field  for  ever  to  great 
genius  and  study.  A  man  cannot  draw  too  well 
for  it,  nor  think  too  poetically ;  only  let  him  re- 
member into  what  he  has  to  translate  his 
thoughts — glass,  lead  and  light." 


THE   BUILDING    STONES    AND    SLATES 
OP  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

AT  the  recent  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  Leicester  a  fine  collection  of 
specimens  of  stones,  slates,  and  other  building 
materials  found  in  Leicestershire  was  exhibited. 
The  collection  also  served  very  clearly  to  illus- 
trate the  geological  formation  of  the  country. 
Amongst  the  specimens  of  materials  exhibited, 
says  the  Gardenen^'  Chronide,  was  the  cele- 
brated Mountsorrel  gi-anite,  which  belongs  to  the 
quaternary  family,  i.e.,  consisting  of  quartz, 
felspar,  hornblende,  and  mica.  The  large  irregu- 
lar blocks  are  extensively  employed  for  building 
churches,  chapels,  and  other  public  edifices,  the 
small  chippings  for  the  macadamisation  of  roads, 
and  the  sifted  portion  for  gravel  walks  and  foot- 
paths, while  the  fine  powder  (from  the  quantity 
of  soda  and  potash  it  contains)  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  top  dressing  for  heavy  clay  soils. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  sienites 
of  Markfield,  the  porphyritic  green  stone  of 
Bardon  Hill,  and  the  green  stones  of  Enderby, 
Huncote,  and  Croft,  The  gneiss  from  Brazil 
Wood,  on  Lord  Lanesborough's  estate,  near 
Swithlaud,  was  chiefly  interesting  from  being  the 
only  example  of  this  primitive  rock  found  in 
England,  as  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until 
we  reach  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  The  slates 
from  Swithland  and  Groby  were  excellent  samples 
of  the  hardness  and  durability  of  this  class  of 
rocks.  It  is  now  understood  that  the  whole  of 
the  Charnwood  rocks  belong  to  the  Laurentian 
system,  and,  therefore,  are  among  the  oldest 
rocks  in  the  globe.  The  slates  from  the  Groby 
pits  are  said  to  have  been  selected  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  for  the  basement  steps  of  the  Prince  Albert 
Memorial.  The  beautiful  colour  of  the  slate  is  one 
of  its  greatest  recommendations,  independently  of 
its  hardness,  which  renders  it  practically  imperish- 
able. In  the  second  column  are  grouped  the  moun 
tain  limestones  from  Gracedieu  and  Breedon  HQl. 
These  limestones  contain  a  portion  ot  magnesia  ; 
the  light  yellow  colour,  so  dill'enuit  iu  ai.ipearance 
from  the  great  mountain  lime.^tones  of  Derbyshire, 
is  due  to  the  heating  or  dolomitizatiou  of  the  mate- 
rial. Succeeding  these  were  the  fireclays,  coal, 
and  clay  ironstone,  which  form  important  geo- 
logical features  of  the  north-west  of  the  county, 
and  furnish  employment  to  vast  numbers  of  the 
population.  Mr.  W.  Whetstone  exhibited  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  clay-ironstones  and 
fireclays.  These  valuable  clays  are  now  ex- 
tensively used  for  a  great  number  of  terra-cotta 
ornamental  purposes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
coloured  tiles  for  pavements,  which,  for  beauty  of 
design  and  excellence  of  manufacture,  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  a  similar  kind  made  in 
Great  Britain.  Here  also  were  samples  of  the 
great  new  red  sandstone  formation,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  half  the  surface  of  the  county.  Fine 
samples  were  exhibited  of  the  "  water  stones,"  or 
Lower  Keuper  sandstone,  lying  at  the  base  of 
this  formation.  These  sandstones  are  rather  soft 
in  character,  but  are  extensively  used  for  build- 


ing purposes  where  a  cheap  atone  is  required. 
Of  gypsum,  of  which  the  county  possesses  the 
most  extensive  deposit  found  in  Great  Britain, 
fine  blocks  were  exhibited.  The  gypsum  is 
quarried  extensively  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  and  formerly  was  close  to  the  town  of 
Leicester  itself;  iu  fact,  it  is  the  gypsum  axis  that 
holds  up  the  Spinney  Hills,  the  racecourse,  and 
the  high  ridge  of  ground  extending  to  the  ceme- 
tery. Examples  were  shown  of  the  interesting 
thin  sandstone  beds,  first  discovered  in  Glouces- 
tershire by  Murchison,  called  the  Upper  Keuper 
sandstone.  These  occur  at  the  Dane  Hills,  near 
Leicester,  and  are  chiefly  interesting  because  they 
were  quarried  by  the  Romans  for  building  the 
ancient  town.  The  important  formation  of  the 
lias  and  oolite  extending  over  the  remaining  half 
of  the  county  was  also  illustrated.  Messrs. 
Ellis  and  Sons  showed  fine  samples  of  the 
valuable  limestone  from  Barrow-on-Soar,  the 
special  quality  of  which  is  its  power  of  setting 
under  water.  In  these  beds  the  gigantic  saurians 
and  other  reptilre  exhibited  in  the  Leicester 
Museum  were  found.  Next  came  specimens  from 
the  middle  lias  or  marl  stone,  which  is  exten- 
sively used  for  church  building  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  and  is  distinguishable  by  its 
quantity  of  fossil  shells.  Fine  samples  of  this  are 
exhibited  by  the  Duke  ot  Rutland  from  Waltham 
and  Croxton  Park.  Of  the  lower  oolite,  oolitic 
ironstone,  and  great  oolite,  the  lower  oolite  is 
principally  used  for  building  walls  and  houses, 
and  for  repairing  roads.  The  valuable  ironstone 
band  found  in  this  formation  and  worked  so  ex- 
tensively in  the  adjoining  county  of  Northamp- 
tonshire runs  down  towards  Melton,  Waltham, 
and  Denton,  near  Belvoir  Castle.  All  that  is  re- 
quired for  working  this  invaluable  bed  would  be 
a  line  of  railw.ay  through  the  district.  The  great 
oolite  furnishes  a  valuable  building  storie  for 
carved  and  decorative  architecture,  and  is  ex- 
tensively quarried  near  Waltham  and  Ketton. 


WHITE  LIAS  LIMESTONE,  WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. 

IT  is  always  satisfactory  to  call  public  attention 
to  an  enduring  building  stone,  and  such  we 
are  informed,  on  excellent  authority,  is  obtained 
from  the  white  lias  limestone  quarries,  in  Arm- 
scott  Fields,  Tredington,  Worcestershire.  Pro- 
fessor D.  T.  Ansted,  in  his  report  on  this  stone, 
gaya  ■ — "  The  white  lias  of  Worcestershire  is  a 
variety  of  argillaceous  limestone  at  the  bottom  of 
thelias  deposit,  well  known  and  easily  distinguished 
from  the  oolitic  limestones,  and  equally  unlike 
the  carboniferous  limestone.  It  has  a  singularly 
fine  texture  and  close  grain,  and  is  greatly  valued 
for  various  purposes.  It  makes  admirable  orna- 
mental pavements,  being  tough  and  polishing 
easily,  with  a  good  face.  It  is  also  well  fitted  for 
the  ornamental  parts  of  houses  and  pubhc  build- 
ings. It  is  easily  cut  with  the  saw  or  chisel,  has 
few  or  no  hard  veins,  resists  atmospheric  action  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  takes  a  very  good  polish,  and, 
being  very  imiform  in  tint,  may  be  selected  with 
advantage  for  large  works.  It  possesses  the  grain 
and  texture  of  Solenhoten  lithographic  stone,  and 
might  perhaps  be  available  for  similar  purposes.  Its 
colour  is  cream,  or  white.  The  bestquality  of  white 
lias  limestone  is  not  often  found  in  slabs  so  large 
or  so  thick  as  in  the  top  bed  at  Tredington.  As 
a  building  material  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled  for  the 
pertinacity  with  which  it  resists  weather  action, 
and  also  for  its  permanent  softness.  Tombstones 
made  of  it  are  now  in  Tredington  Churchyard 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  which  show  the 
lettering  as  sharp  and  clear  as  if  it  had  been  done 
yesterday,  and  though  placed  in  the  most  unfa- 
vourable position,  frost  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
in  splitting  them.  It  is  desirable  that  the  special 
properties  of  the  Tredington  stone  should  be 
made  known,  as  they  give  a  real  value  for  many 
important  uses.  The  toughness  and  extreme 
durability,  combined  with  softness  and  even  tex- 
ture, are  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  proportion  of 
argillaceous  matter  the  stone  contains.  This 
amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight." 

The  above  stone  w.t3  used  for  the  sculpture  and 
ornamental  work  of  the  mansion  built  for  E,  P, 
Shirley,  Eatington  Park,  tVarwickshire,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs,  Prichard  and  Seddon,  about  ten 
years  since,  and  it  is  said  that  the  work  is  as  clean 
and  free  from  weather  action  now  as  when  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  seen  a  specimen  of  the  stone  at  Mr. 
Seddon's,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayipg 
that  it  possesses,  to  all  appearance,  all  the  qualitiea 
attributed  to  it  by  Professor  Ansted. 
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MARC  ANTONIO. 

IF  theie  is  one  thing  more  than  another  to 
wliich  we  owe  the  advance  that,  with 
all  onr  shortcomings,  has  undoubtedly  been 
made  in  most  of  our  manufactures  to  which 
fine  art  is  applicable,  it  is  the  recurrence  from 
time  to  time  of  loan  collections  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  art  of  bygone  times.  We  would 
call  especial  attention  to  the  now  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Burlington  Club,  which  are 
most  valuable.  Last  3'ear  we  had  a  fine  dis- 
play of  the  works  of  Rembrandt ;  this  year 
Marc  Antonio  is  well  represented.  There 
are  also  a  few  engravings  of  his  scholars  and 
followers,  among  whom  Agostino  Veneziano 
shines  out  as  tlie  principal.  The  chief  con- 
tributor is  Mr.  R.  I'isher,  to  whom  also  we 
owe  a  capital  monograjih  of  all  that  is  known 
respecting  the  life  and  works  of  the  great 
artist  from  whose  engravings  we  know  a  good 
deal  of  some  of  those  desigTis  of  Raphael 
which  have  perished.  Mr.  Fisher  is  well 
supported  by  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison,  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  Lord  Foley,  Mr.  Holford,  Jlr. 
Reiss,  Mr.  Vaughan,  and  others.  The  par- 
ticulars ot  JIaro  Antonio  Ramondi's  life  are 
few  and  uncertain.  14S7  or  'SS  is  given 
as  the  date  of  his  birth.  This  date,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Fisher,  is  borne  out  by  a 
probable  reading  ot  -Et.  IS  on  the  copy  of 
Albert  Durer's  woodcut  of  "  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi."  He  learnt  his  art  first  in  the 
School  Francia,  at  Bologna.  His  first  known 
production  was  "  Pyramus  and  Thisbe," 
which  is  very  inferior  to  liis  later  works,  after 
he  had  had  the  advantage  of  studying  Albert 
Durer,  and  of  having  the  great  Raphael  for 
Ms  master.  Of  his  disagreement  with  the 
former  artist  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  AU  that  is  certain  is  that  Albert 
Durer  made  a  complaint  to  the  Venetian 
Senate  that  Marc  Antonio  had  plagiarised 
from  his  woodcuts.  What  order  the  Senate 
gave  with  respect  to  the  matter  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine,  though  we  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  exact  converse  of  the 
usual  story — viz.,  that  he  was  ordered  not  to 
affix  A.  Durer's  monogram  to  his  copies — is 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  It  is  always 
stated  that  he  did  the  "  Life  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  "  first,  and  that  then  he  was  ordered  not 
to  affix  the  monogram.  But  the  fact  is  that 
he  had  not  affixed  it  to  the  "  Life  and  Passion 
of  Christ,"  but  did  to  the  "  Life  of  the  Virgin," 
so  that,  if  we  are  right  in  the  priority  of  the 
former,  it  follows  probably  that  the  real  order 
was  that  Marc  Antonio,  having  pirated  Albert 
Durer's  designs  without  acknowledgment,  was 


ordered  for  the  future  to  affix  the 


TV 


j^   and 

so  not  rob  the  author  of  the  credit  due  to  his 
compositions.  This  is  rendered  more  likely 
by  the  date  upon  one  of  the  prints,  viz.,  150(i. 
Now  none  of  the  woodcuts  have  a  previous 
date  to  1509,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been 
copied  from  any  of  them,  though  it  might 
have  been  subsequently  added,  not  impossibly 
by  Albert  Durer's  order,  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
making  the  drawings.  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  designs  were  the  point  for 
which  protection  was  granted  by  the  Venetian 
Senate  than  the  actual  woodcuts,  firstly,  be- 
cause the  copies  being  on  copper  could  really 
deceive  no  one  who  had  seen  the  originals  ; 
and,  secondly,  because,  as  is  now  generally 
allowed,  the  woodcuts  were  not  executed  by 
Durer  himself.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  little 
hard  to  believe  when  we  consider  the  wonder- 
ful feeling  and  freshness  of  most  of  the  cuts. 
He  probably  carefully  supervised  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  woodcutters  Hans  Burgmaern, 
Lucas  Cranach,  and  others,  who  are  Ijelieved 
to  have  been  employed  by  him,  if  he  did  not 
actually  work  upon  the  blocks  himself.  The 
effect  of  Albert  Durer's  influence  over  5Iarc 
Antonio's  style  is  variously  estimated  by  the 
two  sections  who  idolise  each  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  other.  Thus,  on  one  side  we  are 
told  that  he  owed  everything  to  his  study  of 
Albert  Durer's  designs  and  mode  of  engrav- 
ing, while  others  woidd  lead  us  to  suppose 


that  the  principal  influence  was  that  it  caused 
him  to  forsake  the  tender  delicacy  of  his  first 
style.  There  is,  however,  little  doubt  as  to 
the  enormous  advantages  he  gained  from  the 
study  and  imitation  of  his  great  rival.  As  a 
copyer  we  doubt  if  he  ever  came  up  to  the 
originals.  The  "  Virgin  with  a  Butterfly  ''  is 
doubtless  a  very  fine  thing,  but  it  lacks  the 
sharp  clearness  and  spirit  of  the  master's  work. 
The  landscape  is  quite  heavy  and  coarse  com- 
pared with  the  beaulifid  print  from  whicli  it 
is  copied.  There  are  many  more  beautifully 
finished  backgrounds  than  lliis,  which  he 
copied  or  imitated  from  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
Albert  Durer,  and  other  (Jerman  artists. 
Pro- eminent  for  delicacy  of  touch  through- 
out are  the  lovely  impressions  of  the  "  Adam 
and  Eve."  In  technical  skill  Marc  Antonio 
never  surpassed  and  seldom  came  up  to 
Albert  Durer — though  he  surpassed  him  in 
grace  and  taste  generally.  His  drawing  of  the 
human  figure  was  far  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  any  of  the  German  artists.  P,ut  in  judging  of 
the  comparative  powers  of  each  we  must  not 
forget  the  vast  difference  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  one  possessed.  It  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  draw  from  the  lovely  women  of  Italy 
as  models  and  the  coarser  and  seldom  hand- 
some women  of  Germanj'.  Then,  again,  the 
Italian  had  the  antique  to  copy  from  and 
chasten  his  taste  by  the  lovely  discipline  of  the 
Greek  teacher.  One  of  the  greatest  proofs  of 
the  eminence  of  Marc  Antonio  is  that,  though 
he  copied  and  appropriated  right  and  left,  he 
never  lost  his  own  individuality:  the  vigorous 
Bolognese  feeling  is  apparent  in  all  his  work. 
But  for  all  that,  a  comparison  between  him 
and  Albert  Durer,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
latter,  is  imwise.  The  two  men  stand  upon 
quite  dift'erent  ground ;  with  the  latter  engrav- 
in"  was  merely  a  napepyov,  one  among  a  mul- 
titude of  excellences.  He  was  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  man  of  science,  a  painter,  and 
architect.  He  also  occasionally  executed 
sculpture  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  as 
masterly  a  manner  as  he  performed  all  his 
work.  "Marc  Antonio,  on  the  contrary,  was 
only  an  engraver,  and  an  engraver  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now 
understand  the  word.  He  engraved  always, 
as  far  as  we  know,  from  the  designs  of  other 
people  ;  nay,  not  unusually  he  copied  almost 
line  for  line  the  detail  of  other  engr.avers,  as 
we  have  shown  above.  However  much,  then, 
he  excelled  his  great  contemporary  in  elegance, 
choice  of  subject,  gracefulness  of  outline,  and 
breadth  of  expression,  and  poetical  taste  and 
feeling  generally,  he  does  not  occupy  the 
same  exalted  position  as  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  the  world,  who,  against  every 
possible  disadvantage  in  selection  of  models, 
the  fashion  of  his  country,  the  rudeness  and 
coarseness  of  the  life  around  him,  still,  single- 
handed  as  it  were,  brought  well  nigh  to  per- 
fection an  art  which  was  before  him  c[uite  in 
its  infancy,  and  which,  except  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  giant,  would  have  required  "  the  pro- 
gressive concurrence  of  the  exertions  of  suc- 
ceeding ability."  But  really  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  invidious  comparison  ; 
strictly  speaking,  no  fair  comparison  can  be 
made.  The  one  made  the  best  of  his  vast 
natural  talents,  and  the  other  of  his  talents 
and  extraordinary  opportunities.  The  earliest 
engraving  of  Marc  Antonio  with  a  date  is  tlie 
"  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  1505,  the  character 
of  which  shows  that  the  artist  was  only  a 
beginner.  There  is  a  wonderfully  fine  print  of 
the  "  Guitar  Player,"  said  to  have  been  a  por- 
trait of  Achillini,  the  poet,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  as  early  a  date  as  1504,  when  the 
artist  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  but  if 
this  print  is  really  the  portrait,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  date  usually  given  is  too  early  ; 
for  though  some  of  the  early  engravers, 
especially  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  did  wonders  at 
an  early  age,  the  '■  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  "  shows 
that  Marc  Antonio  could  not  have  previously 
executed  such  a  print  as  the  "  Guitar  Player," 
although  the  background  is  probably  copied 
from  some  German  or  Low  Country  print. 
The  true  date,  as  Mr.  Fisher  points  out,  need 


not  be  much  before  1512,  in  which  year  the 
book  "11  Vividario"  was  published.  As 
soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  Albert 
Durer's  work,  his  progress  was  wonderfully 
rapid.  In  150(j  he  did  the  marvellously  deli- 
cate print  of  "Apollo  .and  Hyaoiuthus."  In 
150!)  he  did  the  prmt  called  "  L'llommo  et  la 
femme  aux  boules,"  a  copy  of  which,  in  the 
finest  possible  state,  is  exhibited  liy  the  Due 
d'Aumale.  This  print,  and  the  Mars,  Venus, 
and  Cupid,  of  whicli  there  were  two  prints, 
the  seconil  being  entirely  re- worked,  some 
considerable  additions  of  ornamental  detail 
being  added,  are  among  the  best  proofs  of  the 
great  influence  the  great  German  at  this 
time  exercised  over  his  admirer,  though  with- 
out at  all  destroying  his  Italian  feeling.  About 
this  time  was  executed  the  beautiful  Venus 
called  "  Accroupie,"  and  soon  after  he  prob- 
ably went  to  Rome,  for  in  1510  we  have  the 
group  of  figures,  "  Les  Grimpeurs,"  from 
Michael  Angelo's  cartoon  of  Pisa.  The 
backgroimd  to  this  was  copied  almost  line  for 
line  from  Lucas  Van  Leyden's  print  of  the 
"  Monk  Sergius  killed  by  Mahomet,"  but 
without  his  neatness.  This  also  applies  to 
the  background  of  Dido — also  copied  from 
Lucas  Van  Leyden — a  print  which  was  en- 
graved when  the  artist  was  only  fourteen  years 
of  age.  After  his  residence  at  Rome  and  con- 
nection with  Raphael,  Marc  Antonio  showed 
his  full  powers.  Among  the  most  beautiful 
prints  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay  there  are 
Lucretia,  from  a  design  by  Raphael,  and  the 
"  Philosophy,"  from  the  oeiliug  of  the  Si,gna- 
tura  Chamber.  All  tliese  copies  from  Raphael 
are  most  valuable,  especially  as  they  were 
doubtless  taken  from  the  drawings,  so  that  we 
liave  in  them  the  artist's  first  ideas,  which  were 
often  altered  in  the  finished  pictures.  Some 
show  immense  power.  The  "  Madonna  la- 
menting over  the  Dead  Body  of  Our  Saviour" 
— La  vieri/e  au  bras  convert — of  which  a  fine 
copj'  belonging  to  the  Due  d'Aumale  is 
exhibited,  is  a  remarkably  fine  instance.  Mr. 
Holford's impression  of  the  "  Plague''  (B.  417) 
is  a  very  beautiful  print.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Roman  pictures  is  the 
"  Last  Supper,"  from  a  design  by  Raphael,  of 
which  there  is  a  drawing  in  the  Royal  collec- 
tion at  Windsor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  representations  of  the  subject  that 
has  ever  been  made.  We  cannot  help  re- 
gretting that  so  grand  and  reverential  a  de- 
scription of  the  sublime  scene  was  not  carried 
out  in  painting.  One  of  the  veiy  finest  en- 
gravings after  the  designs  of  Raphael  is  "The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents."  Of  this,  there 
are  two  plates,  both,  apparently,  by  Marc 
Antonio,  though  the  one  with  the  chicot  is  by 
some  supposed  not  to  be  his.  It  is  a  splendid 
desi,gn  splendidly  carried  out.  "  The  Murder 
of  the  Innocents"  is  the  print  about  which 
there  is  a  legend  that  IMarc  Antonio  ^vas  mur- 
dered for  making  the  second  plate  by  the 
owner  of  the  first.  The  legend  is,  like  many 
anecdotes  of  great  persons,  not  founded  on 
fact.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  an  engra- 
ver that  could  catch  the  tire  of  the  original 
artist — as  has  been  the  case  in  this  example — 
could  be  so  tame  as  in  the  St.  Cecilia  (116). 
We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity oft'ered  by  the  spirited  members  of 
the  Burlington  Club  of  enjoying  the  sight 
of  this  prince  of  engravers,  more  especially 
for  the  intimate  acquaintance  it  gives  us 
with  the  work  of  his  greater  master,  Raphael. 
We  should  like  at  some  future  time  to  see 
in  one  room  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
German  school  comparedwith  the  Italian.  Such 
a  comparison  would  greatly  increase  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  the  study  of  the  engravings. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  it  is 
arranged  that  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
old  British  Institution  and  the  members  of 
the  Burlington  Club,  the  annual  exhibition  of 
pictures  by  old  masters  will  be  given.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  us  if  these  in- 
structive loan  collections  had  been  abandoned. 
We  have  little  doubt  that,  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  two  societies,  they  will  be 
better  than  ever. 


[SUPPLEMENT.]     ' 
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INTERNAL  DECORATION. 

DESIGNS   FOB  STEXCILLIXG. 

THK  internal  surface  decoration  of  our  domestic 
buildings  ia  a  subject  well  worthy  attention 
and  study.  As  regards  the  present  and  popular 
mode  of  embellishment  I  cannot  speak  very 
favourably.  The  usual  treatment  of  a  door,  for 
instance,  is,  after  it  is  well  hung  and  warranted 
not  to  break  off  its  hinges  (and  its  stability  is 
frequently  its  best  feature),  to  paint  it  a  dingy 
cream  colour,  being  then  considered  to  look  very 
neat.  Another  way  is  to  paint  the  aforesaid  door 
two  or  three  coats,  and  then  grain  it  with  a  comb, 
and  the  result  is  as  artistic  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  an  uncouth  instrument.  The  etfect  is 
usually  that  of  a  number  of  miniature  pre- Adamite 
monsters  in  various  painful  positions,  as  if  under- 
going extreme  torture.  The  last  mode  (and 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  three)  is  to  stain  and 
varnish  the  wood. 

Now,  I  ask,  is  there  any  real  art  in  either  of 
these  three  processes  ?  I  unhesitatingly  assert 
there  is  not.  Art  was  never  intended  to  make  an 
object  look  hideous  or  even  plain.  Art  is  a  magic 
mantle  given  to  man  to  cover  the  natural  plain- 
ness or  ugliness  of  objects,  and  to  make  them 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  afl'ecting  to  the  heart. 
Art  is  a  glorious  sunshine,  which  vivifies  all  ob- 
jects. Art,  in  a  word,  is  the  embodiment  of 
everything  that  is  beautiful  and  true. 

And  what  a  glorious  privilege  it  is  for  a  man 
(however  humble  and  obscure  he  may  be)  to  be 
enabled  to  use  his  powers  for  the  advancement  of 
art  in  his  country  !  How  dignified  is  his  office  ! 
To  cultivate  his  mind  by  studying  the  finest 
works  of  his  forerunners,  to  study  their  various 
styles  and  the  poeivj  of  their  works,  to  feel 
habitually  that  deep  and  earnest  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, to  survey  Nature  with  awe  and  admiration, 
to  look  up  to  her,  to  try  and  grasp  the  mysteries 
of  her  origin,  and  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into 
her  utmost  depths — what  can  be  more  delight- 
ful to  the  thoughtful  man  than  such  refining  and 
elevating  studies  ? 

The  man  who  has,  from  his  earliest  years,  been 
accustomed  to  \iew  objects  of  truth  and  beauty 
will  throw  to  the  four  winds  the  hideous 
monstrosities  of  too  many  of  the  (so  called) 
artistic  productions  of  the  present  day.  How 
rare  is  it  that  we  can  find  even  a  decent  wall 
paper  I  Look  at  even  the  more  expensive  kinds. 
Truly  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  colour  and  gold, 
often  tawdry  enough  ;  but  how  about  the  forms  '! 
You  will  see  bunches  of  grapes  and  leaves  shaded 
to  resemble  n.ature ;  full-length  figures,  to  which 
even  the  ar.istic  daubs  on  some  of  our  cheap 
music  are  atsoluta  gems ;  impossible  fruits 
joined  to  no  less  impossible  leaves  and  stems  ; 
historical  subjects,  scenes  from  gipsy  life,  rob- 
bers, hunters,  wild,  weud  looking  forest  scenes, 
sunsets,  moonlights,  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects, all  represented  in  the  same  detestable 
manner.  Indeed,  some  of  the  wall  papers  I  have 
seen  resemble  subjects  taken  from  Verdi's  fiery 
opera  II  'L'rov xtorc.  Take  a  wall  paper,  which  is 
a  kind  of  necessary  evil.  I  hope  the  time  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  such  a  thing  will  be  obsolete 
(unless  the  designs  improve  vastly).  How  much 
superior  it  would  be  to  stvicco  the  walls  and  then 
paint  really  artistic  subjects,  or  else  stencil  the 
surface  with  natural  or  conventional  forms  treated 
jlathj  (for  shading  is  opposed  to  the  true  principles 
of  decoration).  What  can  be  more  beautiful  and 
yet  simple  than  the  adaptation  of  such  plants  as 
the  ivy,  jessamine,  wild  convolvuli,  harebell,  colts- 
foot, bramble,  wild  rose,  black  thorn,  white  thorn, 
oak,  and  numerous  others  ?     Take  the  ivy,  for  in- 


true  that  our  ablest  architects  are  turning  their 
attention  to  these  subjects,  and  very  successfully, 
but  the  subject  wants  popularising. 

Some  people  may  think  that  the  rage  for 
novelty  is  the  bane  of  true  art.  But  such,  I 
think,  is  not  the  case.  Novelty  for  its  own  sake 
may  be  prejudicial,  but  if  it  merely  arises  from  a 
desire  of  further  improvement  in  design  its  ten- 
dency is  undoubtedly  good.  Let  yoiir  novelty- 
seekers,  then,  return  to  nature.  Let  them  go  to 
the  nearest  stream  and  thoughtfully  study  the 
weeds  by  its  side,  and  in  its  bosom.  Let  them 
take  a  microscope,  and  look  for  one  moment  at 
the  world  of  loveliness  theiein  displayed.  Or, 
let  them  wander  in  the  sunny  lane  or  shady  wood, 
and  look  at  the  materials  around  them  and  be- 
neath tlieir  feet,  which  seem  to  say,  "We  are 
nature's  children ;  some  of  us  show  ourselves 
boldly  to  your  gaze,  others  retire  ;  but  take  any 
of  us,  from  the  noblest  and  most  richly  dyed 
flower  to  the  humblest  weed,  and  you  wiU  be  well 
rewarded." 

The  *'  designs  for  stencilling''  which  accompany 
this  paper  do  not  require  much  explanation.  They 
are  partly  conventional  and  partly  natural.  The  na- 
tural ones  are  founded  on  the  wild  convolvuli,  ivy, 
oak,  blackthorn,  starwort,  and  one  or  two  other  wild 
plants.  They  are  intended  to  be  stencilled  in 
bright  (though  light)  colours  on  a  tertiary  or 
negative  ground.  If  the  ground  is  maroon 
colour,  bright  green  leaves  and  stems  and  pink 
flowers  margined  with  white  or  green,  or  white 
flowers  simply  nveO^  with  crimson  on  green, 
would  perhaps  be  effective.  On  a  light  grey  ground 
the  flowers  might  be  either  of  the  primary  or 
secondary  colours  subdued  by  white,  and  margined 
with  white  or  a  complementary  colour.  The 
leaves  and  stems  should  be  complementary  to  the 
flowers.  On  a  cream-coloured  gi'ound  both  the 
flowers  and  leaves  might  be  a  delicate  liUir,  with 
lines  and  margins  of  bright  yellow  or  white.  It 
would  muchsimplify  the  process  if  the  stencillings 
were  left  iiii)iM?-;7iiitJ.  The  patterns  would  gain 
vigour,  but  lose  delicacy. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  almost  infinite 
coloured  combinations  of  which  the  above  designs 
are  capable  ;  and  it  would  be  a  pleasing  experi- 
ment to  stencil  or  copy  the  designs  in  the  colours 
I  have  enumerated  and  observe  the  effect.  Pro- 
bably it  might  be  found  that  much  more  eflective 
harmonies  of  colour  could  be  obtained  than  the 
above.  The  designs  might  be  used  for  doors, 
cupboard  fronts,  skirtings,  wood  chimneypieces, 
walls,  and  modified  to  wood  mouldings.  In  de- 
corating the  mouldings  of  an  architrave,  for  in- 
stance, it  would  be  well  to  colour  the  prominent 
members  (.is  beads)  with  yellow,  white,  I'ght  blue, 
or  pink,  and  the  hollows  with  a  somewhat  nega- 
tive hue  of  blue  or  red  ;  coiitnist  will  then  be 
obtained,  which  is  a  great  source  of  beauty. 

Birmingham.  John  Stathaji  D.\tis. 


LAACII  ABBEY. 


stance.      The  leaf    is    simple  enough  so    <~jj^ 

but  consider  a  few  of  its  combinations.  It  may  be 
enclosed  in  a  circle,  triangle,  sejuare,  pentagon, 
hexagon,  and  other  polygons.  It  may  alternate 
■with  large  and  small  leaves,  with  whole  leaves 
and  semi-leaves,  and  with  leaves  and  buds.  Its 
stems  may  also  be  variously  cui-ved  and  ramified. 
Then,  again,  the  colours  may  be  almost  infinitely 
varied.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  remain- 
ing plants.  Now,  I  ask  the  artistic  decorator, 
does  not  this  give  you  sufficient  variety  '  Do 
you  ever  think  you  could  exhaust  the  combina- 
tions of  the  few  and  simple  plants  I  have  men- 
tioned ?  If  you  cannot  do  so  how,  I  ask,  can  any 
one  complain  of  want  of  sufficient  materials  for 
design  !  It  is  not  materials  for  design  that  we 
require,  but  O.cs'ijneTS.  W'hat  1  have  said  respect- 
ing wait  papers  will  apply  with  almost  equal  force 
to   carpels,   hangings,  furniture,   &c.     It  is  very 


leries,  with  their  coupled  slender  shafts,  and  the 
single  columns,  set  in  the  midst  of  the  wall,  to 
bear  the  arches  of  the  belfry  openings,  are  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  style.  Good  Romanesque 
ornament  and  grotesque  imagery  are  exhibited  in 
the  carving  of  the  capitals  of  the  western  door- 
ways and  the  archw.ays  of  the  parvis.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  nave  of  five  bays,  each  of  which,  un- 
like the  usual  Romanesque  arrangement,  is 
vaulted  separately  in  an  oblong  compartment. 
Side  aisles,  with  bays  corresponding  to  those  in 
the  nave ;  a  circular  apse,  projecting  from  the 
square  western  tower  and  transepts,  flanked  by 
the  two  western  turrets  ;  a  fine  western  cloister- 
like porch,  enclosing  a  square  court,  are  of  the 
few  examples  left  of  the  ancient  parvis,  from 
which  entrance  is  obtained  into  the  side  aisles. 
The  monastic  buildings  are  all  comparatively 
modern  and  devoid  of  interest. 


THE  Abbey  of  Laach,  the  subject  of  one  of 
our  illustrations,  is  situate  about  ten  miles 
inland  from  Andernach,  a  tr.wn  on  the  border  of 
the  Rhine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  by  Henry  II.,  first 
Count  Palatine,  on  the  Rhine,  and  his  wife 
Adelaide.  The  site,  as  usual  in  those  days,  was 
indicated  to  them  in  a  miraculous  manner.  The 
Abbey  Church  is  a  pure  specimen  of  the 
Romanesque  style,  the  semi-circular  arch  being 
used  throughout,  without  any  admixture  of  the 
pointed.  It  is  not  very  large  (ilSft.  by  62ft.  in- 
tern,ally,  and  the  highest  tower  only  lUift.  high), 
but  by  its  completeness  of  plan  and  the  fine  group- 
ing of  its  towers,  it  deserves  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  best  examples  of  Rhenish  architecture.  Com- 
pared with  the  exterior  the  interior  is  mean  and 
uninteresting.  Externally,  the  grouping  and 
variety  of  form  of  its  towers  are  most  pleasing. 
The  principal  western  tower  is  square  on  plan, 
rising  telescope-fashion  above  an  outer  casing, 
which  is  finished  with  an  open  arcaded  gallery, 
and  a  lean-to  roof.  It  is  itself  terminated  Ijy 
pediments,  and  a  four-sided  spire,  with  diamond- 
shaped  faces.  The  circular  turrets  flanking  it  are 
at  the  cornice  formed  into  octagons  on  arches 
springing  from  corbels,  and  have  low  octagonal 
spires.  Over  the  crux  the  eastern  cupola  is 
covered  by  a  large  and  well  proportioned  octagon 
tower  and  spire.  Its  flanking  turrets  are  square, 
with  pyramidal  roofs.  The  continuous  eaves  line 
witli  bold  cornice,  enriched  by  cable  and  billet 
mouldings,  and  supported  on  arched  corbel  courses, 
the  effective   open   arcades  of   the   external  gal. 


PUBLIC  MORTUARIES. 

THAT  it  is  not  only  expedient  but  absolutely 
essential  to  the  sanitary  welfare  of  large 
towns,  that  public  dead-houses  should  be  erected 
in  every  parish,  is  a  dictum  which  a  constantly 
growing  public  opinion  ratifies.  The  little  dingy 
hovels  and  sheds  now,  by  courtesy,  termed  paro- 
chial dead  '■  houses,"  are  shamefully  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  large  town  populations. 
The  "powers  that  be"  seem  to  have  something 
like  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  scanty  provi- 
sion made  in  this  respect ;  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  dead  "  houses  "  are  poked  away  in  some  of 
the  most  inaccessible  and  outof-the-way  holes 
and  corners  that  exist.  At  inquest  after  inquest 
jurymen  are  found  complaining  of  the  loathsome- 
ness and  repulsiveness  of  these  confined  tempo- 
rary receptacles  for  the  dead,  which  they,  as  jury- 
men, are  called  upon  to  visit  to  "  view  "  the  sub- 
jects of  inquests.  The  IJarylebone  and  Padding- 
ton  dead  "houses"  have  each  been  thus  con- 
demned. It  is  but  justice  to  the  vestry  of  the 
former  parish,  however,  to  state  that  they  have 
determined  to  build  a  new  mortuaiy,  providing 
ampler  accommodation,  which,  if  not  all  that  it 
ought  to  be,  will  at  any  rate  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. We  trust  that  the  lesson  thus  set  will  be 
imitated  in  other  parishes,  and  be  equalled,  if  not 
excelled.  But  what,  after  all,  is  required,  is  the 
establishment  of  jjublic  mortuaries.  By  "  public  " 
we  mean  not  'parochial — not  in  anywise  connected 
with  the  workhouse  authorities.  Popular  preju- 
dice runs  high  against  the  "  House  "  and  all  con- 
nected with  it,  and  in  no  instance  is  the  aversion 
to  parochial  assistance  so  great  as  in  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead.  It  thus  constantly  happens 
that  while  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the 
undertaker  is  being  earned,  borrowed,  or  collected 
by  means  of  subscription  lists,  a  corpse  is  kept  for 
six,  seven,  or  eight  days  in  a  room,  and  that 
room,  be  it  remembered,  at  once  the  living  room 
and  sleeping  apartment — the  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
bedroom  for  sometimes  as  many  as  six  persons. 

An  inq\iest  held  at  Marylebone  workhouse  on 
Tuesday  week  fully  demonstrated  the  abhorrence 
with  which  all  things  connected  with  the  work- 
house are  regarded  by  the  poor.  The  mainte- 
nance of  this  dread  of  things  "  porochial  "  is,  we 
know,  a  main  article  in  the  creed  of  the  school  of 
parochial  dignitaries  of  whom  Mr.  Bumble  is  not 
a  very  over-caricatured  impersonation.  But,  as 
has  been  over  and  over  again  demonstrated,  it  is  a 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy,  and  in  cer- 
tain quarters  this  is  slowly  being  recognised.  At 
the  inquest  we  have  adverted  to,  it  appeared  that 
a  man  had  refused  to  allow  the  corpse  of  a  child  to 
be  taken  to  the  parochial  deadhouse.  The  de- 
scription of  the  man's  room  and  the  recital  of  his 
objections  to  have  the  body  removed  to  the  dead- 
house  were  corroborative  of  what  we  have  written. 
We  hope  therefore  soon  to  hear  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  provide  public  mortuaries. 


A  contemporary  has  again  mooted  the  ques- 
tion "  VVliat  isto  become  of  the  Surrey  Gardens?" 
Since  Sf.  Tliomas's  Hospital,  London  Bridge, 
was  demolished  lo  make  way  for  the  Charing, 
cross  Railway,  the  gardens  have  afl'orded  atom- 
porary  retreat  for  the  sick  and  maimed  under 
the  care  of  the  institution,  but  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  hospital  at  Stangate,  in  a  year 
or  twr,  the  gardens  will  be  vacated.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  dwellers  of  Walworth,  Kenning- 
ton,  and  Camberwell  should  take  measures  for 
secnring  the  site  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
park  or  recreation  ground. 
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CO-OPEKATIVE  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 


SLOWLY,  yet  very  surely,  the  principle  of 
co-operation  is  advancing  among  us. 
The  limits  of  its  application  seem  to  widen 
daily,  and  a  movement  which  fifty — nay, 
twenty — years  since  was  stigmatised  as 
socialistic  and  revolutionary  bids  fair  to 
create  a  new  era  in  our  commercial  history. 
In  the  July  number,  taking  as  its  texts  Dr. 
Begg's  book  on  "  Happy  Homes  for  Working 
Men,"  and  the  "Correspondence  with  Iler 
Majesty's  Missions  Abroad  regarding  Indus- 
trial Questions  and  Trades  Unions,"  the 
Westminster  Kcview  has  an  e.Khaustive  article 
on  co-operation  appUed  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  people.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  is 
to  define  the  influence  of  an  experiment  in 
house  building  which  has  changed  the  aspect 
of  industrial  life  in  Edinburgh,  and  which 
may,  if  rightly  applied  and  honestly  worked 
out,  vastly  improve  the  social  condition  of 
London  and  other  cities.  Past  achievements 
are  quoted  as  examples  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Tn-entj-  years  ago — in  1S48 — the  "  Associa- 
tion of  Masons  "  was  founded  in  France.  It 
consists  at  present  of  eighty-four  members, 
two  of  whom  jointly  manage  the  building 
and  pecviniary  departments,  a  third  is  assist- 
ant manager,  two-thirds  of  the  remaining 
81  members  labour  with  the  hod  and  trowel, 
and  the  others  are  superintendents  and  dis- 
tributors of  work,  or  merely  holders  of  ca- 
pital. This  society  is  now  officially  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  a  "remarkably  prosperous  " 
condition.  In  1852  the  business  done 
amounted  in  value  to  £1,800,  from  which  a 
profit  was  derived  of  £40,  in  1858  the  value 
of  the  business  executed  was  £48,700  and  the 
profit  £S,00() ;  a  dividend  being  paid  in  that 
year  of  56  per  cent.  Some  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  Paris  have  been  buQt  by  this 
company,  and  last  year  it  contracted  to  hmld. 
a  new  station  in  Paris  for  the  Orleans  rail- 
way at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,000,000  francs. 

At  Mulhouse,  a  little  manufacturing  town 
on  the  south-west  frontier  of  France,  we  fmd 
the  same  principle  worked  out  ditferently. 
In  1S35,  of  the   17,000  workmen   employed 
in  the  cotton  factories  nearly  one-third  had  to 
lodge  themselves  as  best  they  could  in  the 
adjacent  villages,  five  and   six   miles  distant 
from  their  work,  and  that  when   a   working 
■day  consisted  of  fifteen  hours,  commencing  at 
five  a.m.  and  terminating  at  eight  a,m.  all 
the  year  round,  summer  and  winter.      To 
avoid  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  these  long 
walks,  the  operatives  herded  together  in  the 
most  hideous  hovels  within  the  town — two 
and  three  families  crowding  in  a  room  of  very 
limited  dimensions.     So  things  continued  for 
years,  the   employers   ama^sLng  wealth,  but 
adding  nothing  to  the  comfort  of  those  em- 
ployed.   At  length,  in   1851,  instigated  by 
the  sight  of    the  model  lodging-house   ex- 
hibited by  Prince  Albert  in  that  year,  foiy 
small  houses  were  built  by  M.  Jean  DoUfus, 
at  the  village  of  Dornach.     These  proved  so 
successful  that  a  company  was  formed  with  a 
capital   of  £12,000,  in  sixty  shares  of  £200 
each.   To  this  the  Government  added  £6,000 ; 
and  in  the  following   year  the  capital  was 
augmented  by  eleven  additional    shares  of 
£200  each,  and  by  a  second  grant  from  the 
Government  of  £6,000.    As  the  event  proved, 
and  as  wUl  always  be  found  to  be  the  case 
where  men   are   self-dependent,  the  govern- 
ment aid  could  easily  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  results  that  have  been  achieved  by  this 

■  company  now  render  the  working  men  of 
Mulhouse  as  much  objects  of  envy  as  they 
formerly  were  of  compassion.  In  ten  years 
the  "  Societe  des  Cites  Ouvrii'res "  has  buiit 
692  houses,  besides  public  baths,  laundries, 
bakery,  fountains,  and  gardens.  Not  only, 
too,  have  they  benefited  themselves,  but 
their  example  has  compelled  house  proprie- 
tors in  general  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  their  tenants. 

"  A  Cite  Ouvricre,"  says  M.  Vernon,  "  is 

■  one  of  the  most  pleasant  sights  in  the  world. 


The  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  macadamised,  and  lighted  with 
gas,  those  which  run  the  length  of  the  cite 
being  nearly  2Sft.  wide,  and  the  cross  streets 
between  17ft.  and  18  ft.  wide.  Each  group  of 
houses,  either  two  or  four  in  number,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  garden,  carefully  culti- 
vated and  well  stocked.  Each  house  occupies 
about  45  square  yards,  and  each  garden  three 
times  that  space.  Generally  the  houses  are 
one  story  high,  though  a  fair  proportion  are 
of  two  stories."  Nearly  every  house  is  the 
property  of  the  occupant,  and  upon  this 
seems  to  have  turned  the  success  of  the 
scheme.  A  simple  plan  was  adopted  by 
which  this  was  effected.  The  average  cost 
price  of  each  house  was  from  £120  to  £160. 
An  immediate  payment,  therefore,  was  re- 
quired of  £10  or  £12,  and  the  balance  was  to 
be  liquidated  by  monthly  instalments,  so  that 
in  thirteen  years  the  occupant  could  become 
possessed  of  a  house  worth  by  that  time 
double  the  amount  he  had  paid  for  it. 

We  now  look  at  home.  In  1861,  a  serious 
dispute  occurred  in  the  Edinburgh  building 
trades.  A  three  months'  strike  was  the  re- 
sult, which  ended  in  the  victory  of  tlie  men. 
During  the  contest  it  had  often  been  re- 
presented to  the  men  that  the  money  paid 
weekly  to  each  man  for  upholding  the  com- 
mon cause  might,  while  maintaining  a  just 
struggle,  have  pro\-ided  for  themselves  pro- 
perly constructed  houses,  and  effected  a  desir- 
able social  reform.  The  examples  of  English 
and  French  workmen  in  other  departments 
were  adduced,  and  the  Edinburgh  workmen 
were  earnestly  urged  to  apply  this  new  power 
for  the  production  of  suitable  dwellings  for 
themselves.  Their  interest  was  at  length 
aroused,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  engen- 
dered that  soon  bore  fruit. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  April,  ISCl, 
six  or  seven  masons  met  together  m  a  dingy 
room  for  a  long  and  anxious  consultation. 
They  fully  realised  the  necessity  of  doing 
something";  they  plainly  saw  that  for  com- 
mercial purposes  builders  would  not  invest  in 
workmen's  houses,  and,  scorning  to  trust  to 
charity,  those  half-dozen  brave  humble  men 
parted  from  each  other  in  faith,  to  meet  a 
few  days  hence  with  clearer  insight  and  firmer 
resolve,  determined,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  fellows,  to  try  a  new  experiment  in  co- 
operative enterprise.  At  a  not  very  largely 
attended  meeting  of  masons,  held  April  17, 
1861,  a  co-operative  building  company  was 
formed,  with  a  capital  of  £10,000,  in  shares 
of  £1  each.  The  amount  actually  subscribed 
at  first  was  £25.  By  1865,  all  the  shares 
were  taken  up,  and  the  number  of  members 
is  now  836.  The  working  capital  has  lieen 
turned  over  ten  or  twelve  times,  at  an  average 
of  15  per  cent,,  and  the  process  goes  on 
and  may  go  on  indefinitely.  About  400 
houses,  providing  good  accommodation  for 
2,000  individuals,  have  been  built  and  sold 
for  £70,000.  As  a  commercial  undertaking, 
viewed  altogether  apart  from  its  high  moral 
and  social  influence,  the  Edinburgh  Co-opera- 
tive Building  Company  is  a  signal  success. 

These  examples  prove  that  the  co-operation 
principle  does  not  depend  for  success  merely 
on  local  circumstances  or  national  character- 
istics. Honesty  of  purpose,  steady  applica- 
tion, and  an  ordinary  amount  of  business- 
like management  are  sufficient  to  ensure  suc- 
cess ;  and  the  great  merit  of  the  principle  is, 
that  its  very  practice  inculcates  all  these  good 
qualities.  When  men  manage  their  own  pro- 
jierty,  the  inducement  to  be  dishonest  ceases. 
None  but  a  lazy  workman  will  idle  at  a  job, 
and  working  men  are  far  more  business-like 
than  many  people  suppose.  One  thing  is 
certain  ;  at  present  there  are  no  instances  ot 
gigantic  fraud  or  shameful  mismanagement 
to  warn  oft'  intending  investors.  Can  the 
same  be  said  of  the  more  purely  middle  class 
trade  societies— insurance  companies,  railway 
companies,  banking  corporations,  and  the 
like .'     This  is  a  point  too  often  lost  sight  of. 

The  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  DsvelUngs' 
Bill,  which   has  lately  received  the  assent 


of  Parliament,  affords  striking  proof  of  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding better  house  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes  of  London.  But  it  is  only 
partial  relief  that  will  be  derived  from  this  or 
any  other  similar  measure.  Legislation  is 
practically  powerless,  except  to  remove  con- 
demned uninhabitable  dwellings,  and  to  make 
possible  the  obtainment  of  building  sites  in 
suitable  parts  of  the  town.  Let  working  men, 
however,  once  be  taught  that  they  can  build 
and  buy  tlieir  o\ra  liouses,  at  the  same  time 
providing  work  for  themselves  and  bread  for 
their  families,  and  all  Government  aid  can  be 
dispensed  with.  A  spirit  of  manly  self- 
reliance  will  prevail,  and  the  practical  observ- 
ance of  the  proverb  that  "  (rod  helps  those 
who  help  themselves  "  will  do  more  to  fit  the 
lower  classes  for  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as 
fellow  men  and  citizens  than  all  the  pseudo- 
philauthropy  of  feeble-minded  patrons,  or 
yards  of  sedition  from  the  pens  of  blatant 
demagogues. 


GARDENS. 

FRAXCIS,  Lord  Bacon,  philosopher,  statesman, 
and  lawyer,  in  his  "  Counsels  Civil  and 
Moral,"  has  an  essay  on  gardens,  and  this  fact  has 
caused  much  wondermeut  on  the  part  of  shallow- 
brained  folks,  who  cannot  comprehend  what  gar- 
dens have  to  do  with  things  civil  and  moral.  Its 
place  amongst  moral  themes  is  justified  by  its 
first  few  Unes.  A  garden  was  first  planted 
by  God  Almighty,  "and,  indeed,"  says  Bacon, 
"  it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  ;  it  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man,  with- 
out which  hiiildiugs  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
handiworks."  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  people  do 
not  justly  appreciate  this  purest  of  human  plea- 
sures. Nor  will  ihey  do  so  whilst  a  Schneider  or 
a  Finette  is  idolised  by  them.  The  gardens  at 
Sydenham  attract  a  far  less  number  of  visitors 
than  a  Blondin,  a  prince,  or  a  general.  At  the 
same  time,  says  the  Pal!  Mall  Gazette,  people 
who  really  plume  themselves  on  their  passion  for 
gardens  are  constantly  found  not  to  know  what  a 
garden  is  ;  and  to  believe  that  a  passion  for  gar- 
dens means  a  passion  for  acres  of  glass  with 
countless  fiower-pots  and  endless  supplies  o£ 
heated  air  underneath.  Horticulture  is  a  mis- 
nomer for  vitriculture.  The  glass-house  did  not 
enter  into  Bacon's  conception  of  a  garden,  though 
he  asked  for  thirty  acres  of  space.  But  in  his 
time  the  measure  of  refreshment  of  spirit  which 
men  could  pet  out  of  a  garden  or  a  house  was 
not  simply  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be 
put  into  it. 

Gardening  on  a  large  scale  is  costly  in  the 
labour  which  it  requires,  even  if  laud  were  cheap. 
Ample  "  health  aud  sweetness  "  may  be  obtained 
in  smaller  plots  than  thirty  acres,  provided  your 
garden  be  not  surrounded  by  brick  wa'is.  Still, 
there  are  some  charming  old  gardens  in  the 
Twickenham  aud  Hampton  country,  though 
mostly  as  rigidly  enclosed  within  four  walls  as  a 
parlour  or  sleeping-room.  Such  gardens  are  in 
the  nature  of  apartments,  and  very  pleasant 
chambers  they  are.  In  the  suburbs  of  great  cities 
the  little  square  spot  at  the  back  is  not  a  garden 
in  the  sense  which  Hampton  Court  Palace  or 
Kensington  has  gardens,  but  it  is  an  open  chamber 
in  which  a  man  and  his  wife  may  delude  them- 
selves most  agreeably  and  profitably  into  the 
notion  that  they  survey  the  loveliness  of  nature 
and  the  marvels  of  creation.  And  there  is  not 
nearly  so  much  illusion  here  as  in  the  costlier 
dehghts  of  more  ambitious  folk  Siill,  narrow 
and  walled  spaces,  with  flowers  and  strips  of  turf 
and  gravel,  are  not  gardens  in  the  truest  sense. 
For  these  space  is  essential.  To  acquire  for  a 
garden  all  that  a  Bacon  could  desire,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  to  plant  it  on  a  height  over- 
looking a  spreading  weald  or  a  pleasant  valley, 
or  to  place  it  in  a  prospect  of  distant  hills  and 
downs.  In  such  position  it  matters  not  whether 
the  garden  be  thirty  acres  or  half  an  acre.  If 
rightly  placed,  a  garden,  to  be  full  of  delight, 
need  be  no  more  than  a  broad  and  ample 
piece  of  well-kept  lawn,  with  flower  borders  and 
fragrant  hedges.  AU  that  you  want  is  a  soft 
and  pleasant  carpet  for  the  feet,  little  pieces  o£ 
bright  colour  for  the  eye,  gracious  prospects,  and 
the  perfume  of  honeysuckle,  thyme,  and  the  like. 
There  must  also  be  a  sheltered  gravelled  walk  for 
winter  days  and  nights.  But  it  is  a  vile  blunder 
to  cut  a  garden  up  with  gravel  walks  which  are 
pleasant  to  no  sense,  and  which  in  ninety-nine 
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cases  out  of  a  hundred  are  too  narrow  for  three 
persons  to  walk  abreast.  A  couple  of  narrow 
strips  are  unaccountably  preferred  to  one  broad 
alley.  It  is  hardly  a  less  blunder  to  take  up 
space  with  craftily-devised  flower-beds,  of  many 
cunning  combinations  of  form  and  colour.  As 
Bacon  says,  *'  you  may  see  as  good  sights  many 
times  in  tarts ."  The  main  point  in  a  garden,  if 
it  is  to  be  for  the  great  refreshment  of  the  spirit 
of  man,  is  simplicity.  The  simpler  it  is  the  fewer 
chances  are  there  of  its  getting  out  of  order,  and 
so  disturbing  the  eye  and  mind  of  its  possessor. 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

THE  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  this  charity  was  held  on  the 
30th  ult.,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  St.  James's,  Jlr.  W. 
K.  Rogers,  President,  in  the  chair.  From  the 
report  read  by  Mr.  Bird,  the  secretary,  it  appeared 
that  the  subscriptions  and  donations  had  increased 
diu*ing  the  past  year.  Four  pensioners  had  been 
elected,  two  males  and  two  females,  from  a  total 
of  seventeen  candidates.  One  death  had  taken 
place.  The  number  of  pensioners  is  now  forty- 
eight — twenty-four  men  and  twenty-four  women. 
A  satisfactory  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
funded  stock,  £1,525  IPs.  3d.  having  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Relief  Fund,  and  £107  8s.  for  the 
Building  Fund.  The  amounts  now  invested 
are  £11,332  19s.  4d.  stock  for  Relief  Fund,  and 
£2,939  19s.  9d.  for  the  Building  Fund,  being  a 
total  of  £14,272  193.  Id.  The  report  was  imani- 
mously  adopted.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given 
to  the  patrons  of  the  institution,  and  the  names  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  who  had  each  contii- 
buted  a  donation  of  £100,  were  added  to  their 
number: — "A.  Z."  (per  Mr.  George  Dines), 
Messrs.  W.  AVebster,  .John  Kelk,  M.P.,  C.  J. 
Freake,  Lucas  Brothers,  Lawrence  Brothers,  Hol- 
land and  Hannen,  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.,  G.  Myers 
and  Sons,  and  G.  Smith  and  Co.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  next  given  to  the  retiring  president 
(Mr.  W.  R.  Rogers)  for  his  services  to  the  institu- 
tion, especially  in  obtaining  the  above  ten  dona- 
tions. The  various  othcers  having  been  elected 
(Mr.  Geor^'e  F.  TroUope  being  the  new  president), 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


abbot  at  other  places,  while  the  middle  class  and 
poor  had  each  officers  appointed  respectively  to 
take  care  of  them.  Professor  "Willis  then,  by 
means  of  drawings  laid  before  the  audience,  ex- 
plained aU  the  details  of  the  ground  plan  which  he 
had  prepared,  and,  accompanying  the  members 
over  the  Cathedral  Close,  pointed  out  the  particidar 
localities  of  the  building  he  had  described. 

On  Friday  morning,  after  Divine  service  at  the 
cathedral,  a  large  party  met  at  St.  Augustine's 
College,  over  which  they  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  the  Warden.  The  members  then  went  to 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Martin,  founded  by 
Queen  Bertha  or  Ethelburga,  the  wife  of  Ethel- 
bert.  King  of  Kent.  On  the  left  side  of  the  altar 
in  this  church,  looking  towards  the  cast,  is  a  tomb 
said  to  be  that  of  Bertha,  the  Royal  foundress,  and 
it  has  several  other  extremely  ancient  memorials 
of  those  long  past  times.  The  font,  although 
very  old,  is  rather  Norman  than  Saxjn,  and  its 
ornamentation  is  of  a  very  interesting  character.. 
Nest  they  proceeded  by  way  of  the  Dane  John, 
along  the  city  walls,  and  by  the  ancient  mound 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Norman  Castle,  near  the  gas 
works ;  thence  to  the  hospital  for  poor  priests, 
now  the  police  station ;  and  thence  across  the  river 
to  the  refectory  of  the  Grey  Friars,  built  over 
another  branch  of  the  Stour,  and  to  Eastbridge 
Hospital  on  King's  Bridge.  After  evening  ser- 
vice at  the  cathedral,  the  party  was  conducted 
over  the  sacred  edifice  by  the  dean,  the  inspec- 
tion having  special  reference  to  the  visit   of  Eras- 


KENT    ARCH.EOLOGICAL   SOCIETY. 

ON  Thursday  week  one  of  the  most  successful 
annual  meetings  of  the    Kent    Aich;oologi- 
cal  Society  was  inaugurated  at  Canterb  ury.  After 
the  usual  business.  Professor  Willis  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  ancient  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  which 
formerly  surrounded  the   cathedral.        Professor 
Willis  said  ho  had  been   enabled  to   satisfactorily 
decide  on  the  uses  of  many  buildings  which  hither- 
to, on  less  complete   investigation,  had  been   as- 
signed to  purposes   for  which  they   were  not  in- 
tended.    For  instance,  what  was  called  the   Bap- 
tistery was,  in  fact,  the  great  tower  to  which  water 
was  introduced  from   the   north   side,  and    from 
which  the  various  lavatories  of   the   monks   were 
suppUed.     By  reference   to  that  remarkable  and 
interesting  work  "  The  Rites  of  Durham,"    which 
was  written  by  one  of  the  monks,  and  which  con- 
tained a  minute  description  of  the  whole  routine  of 
their  daily   lives,    the   whole   plan  was   rendered 
plain  and  comprehensible .     There  were   the  care- 
fully contrived  passages  by  which  the  holy  fathers 
could  pass  to  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  services 
in  the  cathedral  dryshod,  carpets  and  wood  flooring 
being  unknown  in    those  times  ;  there  were  "  the 
studious  cloisters  pale,"  where  the  more  educated 
pored  over  ancient  manuscripts  or  instructed  the 
novices,  or  where  the  less  instructed  could   think 
over  their  past  faults  and  repeat  their  "Ave  Marias" 
and   "Paternosters.'*       For    these   purposes  the 
south  alley  of  the  cloisters   was  always    enclosed, 
while  the  other   three  sides    were  generally    left 
open.    In  his  researches  he  had  been  able  to  make 
out  quite  distinctly  the  four   hostels  which   were 
always  provided  for  guests  in   large  houfes  of  this 
kind.       The  one -for  the  ecclesiastics  was  at    the 
east  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  near  it,  on  the  north 
side,  that  of  the  nobles,  both  being  close   to    the 
more  holy  parts  of  the  monastic  pile.     The   ques- 
tion hall,  for  the  middle  classes,  the  merchants,  and 
well-to-do,  was  at  a  considerable  distance ;  while 
that  of  the  pauper  class  was  close  by  the  entrance, 
and  as  far  off  as  possible  not  only  from  the  holier 
portions  of  the  building,  but  from  the  other  classes 
of  society.     The  ecclesiastics  and  nobles  were   all 
under  the  care  of  the  prior  in  this  case,  or  the 


the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  But  it 
seeks  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  individual  and 
the  community — to  enrich  the  community  through 
individuals,  to  enrich  individuals  for  the  sake  of 
the  community.  By  blending  the  individual  and 
the  general  welfare  it  directs,  exalts,  and  restrains 
the  individual  desire  of  gain  ;  gives  to  personal 
eftbrt  a  higher  than  personal  aim,  and  shows  that 
general  well-being  consists  in  the  well-being  of 
individuals.  Social  prosperity  is  the  result  of 
human  acts,  of  human  conduct — human  conduct 
depends  on  character,  and  condition  depends  on 
both  conduct  and  character.  To  ensure  these  the 
young  must  be  taught  and  trained, — taught  those 
economic  principles  which  underlie,  pervade,  or 
dominate  all  transactions,  and  which  together  go 
far  to  make  up  that  which  we  call  civilisation. 
This  teaching  involves  the  study  of  the  various 
relations  of  men  to  men,  as  producers  and  con- 
sumers, buyers  and  sellers,  receivers  and  payers  of 
wages,  capitalists  and  labourers,  borrowers  and 
lenders,  and  much  besides.  By  such  teaching 
and  training  our  young  people  will  enter  on  Ufe 
able  and  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  system 
of  things  in  which  they  are  to  take  their  place, 
and  through  which  they  are  to  work  their  way  to 
personal  independence  and  social  usefulness. 


ST.    PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL. 

WE  have  so  often  had  reason  to  call  attention 
to  tlie  neglect  displayed  by  the  authori- 
ties who  have  the  care  of  our  great  cathedral 
that  it  is  doubly  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  a 
change  for  the  better.  We  alluded  last  week  to 
a  spirited  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and 
churchwardens  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Augustine 
and  Faith  to  restore  the  churchyard  to  some- 
thing like  respectability.  This  attempt  has  been 
preceded  by  a  very  desirable  reform  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  'ouilding.  The  statues  have  been  all 
washed  or  dusted.  The  outstretched  arms  and 
legs  of  the  various  angels  and  heroes  no  longer 
appear  as  if  enveloped  in  dark-coloured  sleeves 
and  stockings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  but 
the  commencement  of  a  general  reform.  The 
official  authorities,  however,  are  not  entitled  to  all 
the  blame  for  past  neglect.  To  preserve  the 
vast  pile  in  anything?  like  order  funds  are  re- 
quired, and  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  means  at 
their  disposal  are  by  no  means  ample.  The 
"  Fabric  Fund  "  of  the  cathedral  only  amounts  to 
£1,200  a  year.  Out  of  this,  £240  is  paid  for  fire 
insurance,  and  only  £900  is  left  to  keep  up  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  building.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  there  are  no  less  than  8,500  square, 
feet  of  leadwork  and  450,000  square  feet  of  out 
side  stone  to  be  looked  after  and  preserved.  All 
of  this  material  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  our 
damp  climate,  and  the  leadwork  especially  needs 
constant  reparation.  It  is  impossible  to  do  much 
with  such  limited  means.  Surely,  however,  the 
merchants  of  London  need  only  to  be  asked  to 
contribute  liberally  to  their  augmentation.  Let 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  already  started  form 
an  energetic  committee,  and  accomplish  a  little 
vigorous  canvassing,  and  we  believe  a  h  ludsome 
subscription  list  will  be  the  result,  and  this  great 
temple  may  assume  its  proper  position  as  at  once 
the  greatest  glory  of  our  architecture  and  our 
Faith. 


NATIONAL  WEALTH  AND  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

THE  following  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture 
delivered  before  the  London  Association  of 
Schoolmistresses  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson.  The 
lecturer  said  : — There  are  two  prevalent  miscon- 
ceptions respectins  political  economy, — the  science 
which  treats  of  the  production,  exchange,  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  The  first  consists  in  sup- 
posing that  it  is  a  purely  abstract  science,  that  it 
ignores  the  indiviilual  man,  and  looks  wholly  at 
general  results.  The  second,  strangely  enough,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  the  first.  It  consists  in 
supposing  that  economic  science  teaches  indi- 
viduals how  they  may  most  rapidly  enrich  them- 
selves without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
Political  economy  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
enrichment  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of 
individuals  who  make  up  that  community,  nor 
does  it  aim  at  enriching  the  individual  apart  from 


ANCIENT  ECCLESIASTICAL  BRICKWORK 
IN  ESSEX. 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Essex  Arohajo- 
logical  Society,  a  paper  on  East  Horn- 
don  Church  (a  peculiar  structure,  built  exter- 
nally of  red  brick,  the  principal  features  in  the 
interior  being  the  splendid  mortuary  chapels  that 
remain),  written  by  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  was 
read  by  Mr.  King. 

The  county  of  Essex  is  rich  in  ancient  brick- 
work. In  the  buildings  at  Colchester  the  most 
extensive  specimens  of  Roman  materials,  used  up 
by  mediceval  builders,  are  to  be  found,  and  St. 
Botolph's  Priory  has  the  most  elaborate  and  suc- 
cessful of  these  examples.  In  Coggeshall  Abbey 
is  the  earliest  example  of  the  mediaeval  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  moulded  brick.  There  are  many 
other  examples  of  more  or  less  importance — for 
instance,  the  Saxon  tower  of  Holy  Trinity,  Col- 
chester ;  the  Norman  tower.  Great  Tey  ;  the 
Early  Ea<;lish  Chapel  in  the  Spital,  Maldon  ;  the 
Decorated  quatrefoil  in  Lawford  Church  ;  and  a 
few  bricks  are  to  be  found  used  as  rubble  in  a 
very  large  number  of  the  Essex  churches.  It  was 
not  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century 
that  brick  came  into  really  common  use  in 
England,  and  was  then  introduced  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Essex  possesses  an  unusually  large 
number  of  examples  of  brickwork  of  this  period 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture — Ingatestoue,  Bil- 
lericay,  Mountnessing,  Rayleigh  Porch,  besides 
Faulkbourn  Hall,  Beckeuham  Hall,  &c.  East 
Horndon  is  one  of  the  series  of  brick  churches. 
Mr.  King's  researches  into  the  wills  of  the  Tyrell 
family  enable  him  to  fix  the  dates  of  various  por- 
tions of  this  church.  The  tower  is  not  so  good  in 
proportion  as  others,  and  we  miss  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  parapet,  &c.,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
style.  Some  of  these  features  will,  however,  be 
found  in  the  small  mortuary  cha[iel  on  the  north 
of  the  chancel.  The  features  of  especial  interest 
are  the  two  chapels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave 
at  its  east  end.  These  seem  to  have  been  chantry 
cliapels,  each  with  a  living-room  over  it  for  the 
chantry  priest.  The  one  on  the  north  shows  the 
original  staircase,  and  the  one  on  the  south  has 
traces  of  the  original  fireplace.  The  altar  tomb, 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  mortuary  chapel 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  was  removed  by 
the  present  rector,  and  the  brass  is  hung  on  the 
wall ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  one  result  of  the 
visit  of  the  Essex  Archieological  Society  was  the 
restoration  of  the  brass  and  inscription  to  their 
proper  place  on  the  slab,  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  flooring  of  the  chapel. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST  IRON. 

MR.  HODGKINSON  was  the  first  to  notice 
that  the  behaviour  of  cast  iron  under  ex- 
tension difiers  from  that  presented  by  wrought 
iron.  It  has  been  aire  idy  stated  that  practically 
the  extension  or  elongation  of  a  wrought-irou  bar 
is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  or  force  tending  to 
stretch  it.  This  ratio  does  not  hold  in  the  case 
of  a  cast-iron  bar,  which,  instead  of  being  elon- 
gated the  1-lOOOOth  part  of  its  length  for  every 
ton   of   strain  per   square  inch,   is   stretched  to 
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double  this  amount,  or  the  l-5000th  part,  and 
moreover  does  not  obey  the  law  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  strain  is  increased.  Judging  from  the  dif- 
ferent internal  structure  of  the  two  materials,  one 
is  at  first  inclined  to  consider  the  elongation  of 
cast  iron  as  somewhat  "paradoxical — to  be  sur- 
prised that  it  should  be  double  that  of  wrought 
iron  for  the  same  strain  and  sectional  area.  A 
little  reflection  will  point  out  that  this  proceeds 
from  confounding  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
strain  upon  the  iron  with  that  which  it  produces 
when  the  breaking  weight  is  reached.  Thus,  al- 
though cast  iron  extends  twice  the  amount  of 
wrought  with  a  given  strain,  yet  its  ultimate  ten- 
sile strength  is  barely  a  third  of  that  of  the  latter 
material.  Briefly,  cast  iron  may  be  said  to  extend 
too  quickly — too  much  at  a  time,  and  conse- 
quently its  ultimate  powers  of  tensile  resistance 
are  very  soon  arrived  at.  Wrought  iron,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  affected  so  rapidly  or  to  the  same 
extent,  and  is  enabled  to  bear  in  consequence  a 
greater  strain  before  its  resisting  capabilities  are 
overcome. 

Although  of  little  value  for  resisting  strains  of 
tension,  cast  iron  compensates  for  its  weakness  in 
that  particular  by  the  enormous  strength  it 
possesses  against  those  of  a  compressive  nature. 
Were  it  not  for  other  disadvantages  connected 
with  its  use,  this  circumstance  alone  would  en- 
sure its  adoption  in  every  inscaace  where  strains 
of  compression  were  to  be  resisted.  Its  treacherous 
nature  hats,  however,  put  almost  a  ban  upon  its 
application  to  structures  of  any  magnitude,  par- 
ticularly where  its  failure  might  be  attended  with 
risk  to  human  life.  Within  certain  limits,  and 
when  a  form  suitable  for  resisting  compressive 
strains  is  bestowed  upon  it,  there  is  no  danger  in 
employing  it,  and  we  continually  witness  instances 
where  wrought  iron  is  substituted  for  it  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  simplicity  and  economy.  The 
crushing  weight,  or  the  ultimate  resistance  of  cast 
iron  to  compression,  may  be  taken  at  fifty  tons 
per  square  inch  of  sectional  area,  and  the  general 
conditions  permitting  this  constant  to  be  em- 
ployed in  all  calculations  are  that  the  strength  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  sectional  area,  and  in- 
dependent of  the  length,  provided  the  rod,  bar, 
or  whatever  example  may  be  selected,  is  perfectly 
secure  against  flexure.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  in  long  pillars  these  conditions  do  not  hold, 
owing  to  the  tendency  they  have  to  deflect,  which 
produces  an  incipient  degree  of  weakness.  Long 
pillars,  in  addition  to  the  direct  compressive  strain 
brought  upon  them,  are  also  acted  upon  by  one  of 
a  transverse  nature.  In  any  example  of  cast  iron 
which  is  either  too  short  to  bend,  or  is  secured 
from  flexure  by  proper  means,  the  crushing  weight 
in  tons  is  found  by  maltiplying  its  sectional  area 
in  inches  by  fifty.  Moreover,  since  the  area  of  a 
round  rod  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  dia- 
meter, the  following  short  practical  rule  will  give 
the  breaking  weight  in  tons  :— Multiply  the  square 
of  the  diameter  by  the  constant,  39.  This 
rule  gives  a  result  rather  less  than  the  theoretical 
crushing  weight,  and  consequently  is  upon  the 
safe  side.  If  we  adopt  the  same  proportion  for 
the  ratio  of  the  working  to  the  crushing  load  of 
cast  iron  that  we  have  selected  in  our  other  in- 
stances, it  ought  to  carry  safely  12.1  tojjg  per 
square  inch  ;  but  for  many  reasons  it  would  be 
vary  injudicious  to  place  more  than  eight  tons 
upon  a  material  so  unreliable,  particularly  if  it  is 
likely,  in  addition  to  the  load,  to  undergo  any 
vibration  or  sudden  shock.  We  may  now  tabulate 
the  results  hitherto  arrived  at.  Tensile  strength 
of  wrought  iron,  22  tons  per  square  inch,  and  safe 
working  load,  5  tons  ;  compressive  strength  of 
wrought  iron,  18  tons  per  square  inch,  and  safe 
workmg  strain,  4-5  tons  ;  tensile  strength  of  cast 
iron,  7-5  tons,  and  safe  load,  1'5  tons  per  square 
inch  ;  compressive  strength  of  cast  iron,  50  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  safe  load,  8  tons.— TJie 
£ngxneer. 

ARCHiEOLOGT. 
An*  important  discovery  has  just  been  made  of 
two  Roman  edifices  at  H^ricourt-en-Caux,  near 
Yvetot.  There  is  in  that  district  a  well-known 
spring,  called  La  Fontaine  de  Sc.  Mellon,  which, 
for  many  centuries  past,  has  been  a  favourite 
place  of  pilgrimage.  St.  Mellon  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Rouen,  and,  according  to  popular  tradi- 
tion, baptised  the  first  Christians  of  these  parts  at 
the  spring  alluded  to. 

The  Wiltshire  Archjeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  at  its  meeting  at  Hungerford 
last  year,  decided  upon  Chippenham  as  the  lociU 
o£  its  meeting  this  year ;  but  on  account  of  the 


British  Archfeological  Association  being  about  to 
hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the  borders  of  North 
Wiltshire  (making  Cirencester  its  headquarters), 
the  Wiltshire  Society  has  deferred  its  meeting  at 
Chippenham  until  next  year. 

Simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Norwich,  there  is  to  be  a  gathering 
in  the  same  city  of  the  International  0  ougreas  of 
Pre-historio  Archa;ology  for  the  promo  tion  of  their 
favourite  science. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

On'  Saturday,  Colonel  Sir  William  Denison  and 
Dr.  E.  Frankland  had  an  interview  with  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Preston  relative  to  the 
river  Ribble.  The  Commissioners  left  a  number 
of  questions  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
answered,  and  intimated  that  on  a  future  occasion 
they  would  re-visit  the  town  and  take  evidence. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry 
letters  were  read  from  the  Southwark  and  Tauxhall 
and  the  Lambeth  Water  Companies  intimating 
that  certain  of  the  po  crer  localities  Jin  the  parish 
would  for  the  futur  e  have  a  Sunday  supply  of 
water. 


^uiMiig  lutcKigciite. 


UUUKOHES    AND     OaAFEI.S, 

The  new  chapel  of  ease  at  Eddinglon,  near 
Hungerford,  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is 
erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  of  London, 
the  material  being  coloured  brick  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.     The  cost  of  the  work  is  £2,220. 

The  church  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas-a-Becket, 
at  Lapford,  is  now  in  course  of  restoration.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  the  year 
12S3,  though  certain  parts  of  the  buildings  show 
traces  of  restoration  at  a  much  later  date.  The 
whole  restoration  of  the  build  ing  will  cost  about 
£1,800. 

The  restoration  of  the  parish  church  at  Mont- 
gomery is  now  completed.  The  west  window,  a 
very  fine  example  of  Perpendicular  work,  has  been 
removed,  in  consequence  of  its  very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  replaced  by  new  work  in  exact  fac 
simiU  of  the  original.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Llandinam, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Haycock,  of  Shrews- 
bury. 

A  new  Roman  Catholic  Church,  dedicated  to 
SS.  Joseph  and  Francis  Xavier,  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  week,  at  Richmond,  near  Leeds,  by  the 
ArchbLshop  ot  Westminster.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated,  and  the  plan  consists  of  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  an  apsidal  chancel.  I  c  seats  about  500  persons,  at 
a  cost  of  £3,000.  Mr.  George  Goldie  was  the  ar- 
chitect. 

The  work  of  restoring  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  begun  twenty  years  a.^o,  is 
now  being  completed  by  fixing  a  railing  all  round 
it  for  protection  from  injury.  This  is  the  last 
operation  of  the  whole  of  the  work  undertaken. 

On  the2Sth  ult.  the  Archbishop  of  York  opened 
the  new  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  at  East 
Acklam.  The  style  is  Early  English,  and  the  plan 
comprises  nave,  chancel,  and  western  tower.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  200  persons,  at  a  cost 
of  £1,250.  Messrs.  J.  W.  and  B.  Atkinson,  of 
York,  were  the  architects. 

St.  Swithin's  Church,  Cannon-street,  is  now 
closed  for  repairs  and  alterations.  The  inside  is 
to  be  entirely  remodelled.  The  large  oaken  pews 
are  to  be  removed,  and  open  seats  are  to  be  put  in 
their  stead.  When  reopened  the  congregation 
will  face  the  east,  and  not  as  they  formerly  sat, 
looking  in  nearly  every  direction.  The  pulpit  in 
the  church  of  St.  Swithin  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  was  in  use  long  before 
tlie  fire  of  London.  The  old  "  stone,"  as  we  stated 
some  time  since,  will  be  specially  cared  for,  as  it 
will  be  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  iron  railing. 

The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Lichfield,  was  laid  on  Thursday  week.  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  Louth,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Crutchlow  and  Ward,  of  Uttoxeter,  are  the 
builders.  The  style  is  Geometric  Decorated 
Gothic.  It  will  consist  of  a  nave  70ft.  long,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  with  a  chancel  30ft.  long, 
and  will  seat  between  SOO  and  900  persons. 


On  the  30lh  ult.,  the  foundation  stone  ot  a  new 
church  was  laid  at  the  village  of  Windsor,  near 
Liverpool.  The  style  of  the  church  is  twelfth 
century  Gothic,  and  the  plan  consists  of  nave  and 
aisle,  with  apsidal  chancel.  It  will  seat  750  per- 
sons, at  a  cost  of  £3,000.  Mr.  D.  Walker,  of 
Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Murphy 
the  contractor, 

Castleford  Church  (Yorkshire)  was  reopened 
yesterday  week,  after  thorough  restoration.  The 
buUding,  which  was  on  the  site  of  an  older  one, 
erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  so  dilapidated 
as  to  require  almost  rebuilding.  The  building 
now  accommodates  600  persons,  instead  of  300, 
as  formerly.  Mr.  H.  Shepherd,  of  London,  was 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Latham  and  Son,  of 
Wakefield,  were  the  contractors.  The  cost  of  the 
work  was  about  £3,000. 

On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
Maritiers'  Church  was  laid  in  Corporation-street, 
Belfast,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
style  is  to  be  Gothic,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Wel- 
land  and  Gillespie,  architects  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  The  church  will  accommodate 
about  600.  Cost  about  £7,000.  Mr.  Walter 
Doolin  is  the  contractor. 

On  Thursday  week  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Old  Brentford,  was  consecrated.  The  style  i.-i 
Early  Decorated,  and  sittings  are  provided  for 
70U  persons.  Messrs.  Francis  were  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  Nye,  of  Ealing,  the  contractors.  The 
cost  is  between  £7,000  and  £8,000. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Reading,  was  reopened  on 
Sunday  after  restoration.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
has  been  renewed  and  raised,  and  the  north  wall 
with  the  buttreses  pointed  and  strengthened  ;  the 
old  tower  has  also  had  a  new  leaden  roof.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  ^Vheeler 
Brothers,  at  a  cost  of  £100. 

A  temporary  iron  church,  capable  of  seating  350 
persons,  was  opened  on  Monday  week  at  Clapton. 
Messrs.  Tupper,  of  Moorgate-street,  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

The  paragraph  which  has  appeared  in  ours,  and 
several  other  papers,  saying  that  the  people  of 
Banbury  have  declined  accepting  £1,500  towards 
rebuilding  the  chancel  of  Banbury  parish  church, 
is  without  foundation. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Pooley  Bridge,  Westmore- 
land, was  consecr.4ted  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
style  is  Early  EngUsh,  the  material  used  being 
the  hard  grey  stone  from  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, relieved,  in  prominent  parts,  by  a 
facing  of  red  freestone.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
belfry,  surmounted  by  a  small  spire.  The  nave 
is  47ft.  2in.  long  by  20ft.  Sin.  hroad,  and  the 
chancel  measures  9ft.  by  15ft.  The  pulpit  and 
lectern  are  of  oak,  and  the  font  is  of  Caen  stone, 
with  marble  pillars.  The  seats  are  varnished, 
with  Dantzic  oak  end.s.  Messrs.  Cory  and  Fer- 
guson, of  Carlisle,  were  the  architects ;  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Penrith,  being  the  contractor.  The  cost  has 
been  £S0O. 

The  contract  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower 
and  transepts  of  Bampton  Church  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Lord,  Flasten,  and  Williams,  of 
Oxford.  The  chancel  has  already  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Luckett,  of  Faringdon. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  at  Thixendale,  Yorkshire, 
Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart.,  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  an  Early  English  Church,  designed  by  Jlr. 
Street,  A.R.  A.  According  to  ancient  records  there 
was  formerly  a  church  at  Thixendale,  but  the  only 
relic  is  a  large  Norman  font,  and  even  the  site  ff 
the  building  is  not  known.  The  new  church  will 
seat  150  worshi;  pers. 

A  new  Congregational  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Calne,  Wilts,  on  Tuesday  week.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  The  extreme  length  is  91ft., 
width  37ft.,  width  of  chancel  21ft.  The  walls  are 
built  of  native  stone  with  Box  dressings,  and  the 
interior  faced  with  Farleigh  stone.  The  building 
seats  nearly  500  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000. 
Mr.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  was  the  ai  chitect,  and 
Messrs,  Light  and  Smith,  of  Chippenham,  tha 
contractors. 

On  Tuesday,  the  new  church  of  Emmanuel,  at 
Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  was  opened  by  the  arch- 
bishop. The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  and  the 
plan  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north 
and  south  transepts,  chancel,  and  sacristy  and 
organ  c'namber.  The  building  seats  600  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,500,  only  the  nave,  north  aisle, 
and  north  transept  being  at  present  completed. 
Messrs.  Pritohett  and  Sons  were  the  architects. 
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The  very  interesting  church  of  St.  Leonard, 
Warwick,  Cumberland,  is  about  to  be  restored. 
The  building  is  remarkable  for  its  h'omanesque 
circular  apse,  beautifully  arcaded  on  the  exterior. 
Mr.  Withers  is  the  architect  to  be  employed. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  foundation  stone  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  village  church,  Grasby,  Lincoln- 
shire, was  laid  by  the  rural  dean,  the  old  church 
having  become  both  unsafe  and  unworthy  for 
purposes  of  public  worship.  The  new  church, 
which  is  to  have  stone  tower  and  spire,  is  from 
designs  by  Jlr.  C.  Buckeridge,  architect,  Oxford. 
The  church  is  of  the  Decorated  order  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  total  cost 
of  the  restoration  will  be  about  £2,500.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  C.  Cawthorne,  of  Retford,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  J.  Pickering. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Diocesan 
Church  Building  Society  was  held  in  the  County 
Hall,  O-Nford,  on  Tuesday,  July  2S.  The  follow- 
ing conditional  grants  were  made  : — Lee,  Bucks, 
Church  rebuilt,  £80  ;  Linslade,  Bucks,  Church, 
£100  ;  Beaconslield  Church,  Bucks,  £130  ;  Stoke 
Lyne  Church,  Oxon,  £70 :  Quainton  Church, 
Bucks,  £15i) ;  West  Hauuey  Church,  Berks,  £80  ; 
Westwell  Church,  Oxon,  £30  ;  Hampton  Poyle 
Church,  Oxon,  £100;  White  Waltham  Church, 
Berks,  £100;  Wooburn,  Bucks,  Church  restora- 
tion, £25 ;  St.  Luke's,  Maidenhead,  Church, 
£150. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new  Severn  Bank  Hotel,  Newnham, 
Gloucestershire,  has  been  opened.  The  building 
is  executed  in  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings, and  consists  of  a  basement  and  two  stories. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Maberley,  of  Gloucester,  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Coleman,  of  Chaxhill,  the 
builder. 

The  guardians  of  the  Leek  Union  have  decided 
on  the  erection  of  male  and  female  fever  and  con- 
valescent wards,  with  nurses'  rooms,  baths,  &c., 
in  connection  with  the  union  workhouse  at  Leek. 
The  arrangements  of  the  proposed  new  buildings 
include  such  provisions  as  the  experience  in 
hospital  construction  of  late  years  has  shown  to 
be  indispensable  in  such  buildings.  Mr.  SugJen, 
of  Leek,  is  the  architect. 

The  People's  Hall,  Framlingham,  Suffolk, 
which,  with  its  staircase  turret,  &c.,  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  on  entering  the  town  from  the 
railway,  has  lately  been  opened.  It  comprises 
large  hall,  reading  and  cummittee-rooms,  and 
other  conveniences.  The  works  have  been  exe- 
cuted, under  Mr.  Sugden,  of  Leek,  architect,  by 
Mr.  Eedwell,  of  Brandeston,  near  Wickham 
Market. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases   for  binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  OrrR  Re.vdefw. — We  shall  feol  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favoitr  iig  with  brief  notea  of  worka  cou- 
templated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  hu3i- 
nees  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
81,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVEN'T  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  mxiat  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


ErcEiVED.— ■«■.  B.— B.  T.  H.— L.  J.  D.— E.  Vf.—E.  P.— 
E.W.  H.— T.  G.— H.  H.  S.,  with  JIS.— I.  S.  D.,  with 
drawing.— I.  D.— O.  H.  D.— J.  U.,  with  HIS.  returned.  - 
I.  P.  S.-I.  C— A.  H.  n— I.  B.-C.  B.  A.— O.  andG.-E. 
and  I.  L.  51.— J.  R.  and  Sons.— E.  O.  P.  — K.  C.  and  Son. 
— A.  A.— J..ind  W.— G.  H.  G.— I.  1\I.  S.— I  K.  J._I.  M. 
— T.  S.  D.— G.  K.  and  Co— H.  H.  S.— O.  W.  D. ,  with  ar- 
ticle.— W.  P..  with  photoin-.aph  ic.  of  Baptist  Chanel. — 
F.  H.  H.-I.  H.— I,  A. 

Subscriber's  inquiry  on  an  overlooked  exhibition  is  iu- 
Berted  in  luterconimuuicatiou. 


fcrcspoiiiicitce. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE   POINTED   ARCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 

Sin, — In  reply  to  a  short  article  in  your  last 
week's  issue,  let  me  remark  that  M.  VioUet  le  Due, 
inhis  Vir.lioi.n'irede-l'Arcli'teciure,  discusses  the 
origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  His  explanation  is  this : 
— "  Architects  found  that  semi-circular  vaulting 
yielded  inwards  at  the  crown,  and  outwards  at 
the  shoulders.  With  a  view  to  remedy  this,  they 
raised  the  crown  to  a  point,  and  depressed  the 
shoulders  to  a  flatter  curve,  the  resulting  section 


being  almost  exactly  that  of  the  two  intersecting 
segments  of  circles, — the  form  which  was  finally 
adopted."  He  bears  out  his  theory,  by  reference 
to  many  specimens  of  vaulting  executed  during 
the  period  of  transition,  that  is,  about  thebeginuing 
of  the  twelfth  century,  of  which  he  has  taken 
minute  and  exact  meivsiu-ements.  His  careful  and 
logical  remarks  will  be  found  in  vol.  4,  pp.  25-31 
inclusive,  under  the  head  "  Construction." — I  am, 
&c.,  Student. 

THE  W.4LW0RTH  COMMON  ESTATE 
COMPETITION  PLANS. 

Sir, — As  a  competitor  in  laying  out  the  above 
e.itate,  I  most  strongly  protest  against  the  absurd 
manner  in  which  the  guardians  have  awarded 
the  premiums.  I  must  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent of  last  week  in  stating  that  the  guardians 
have  gone  directly  in  the  face  of  their  own  con- 
ditions in  every  particular.  One  of  the  plans, 
obtaining  the  first  premium,  contains  several  plots 
short  ot  the  number  written  on  it,  some  plots 
ranging  only  13ft.  from  out  to  out,  which,  deduct- 
ing half  the  two  party  walls,  and  the  passage  to 
the  street  door,  leaves  Sft.  l.jin.  for  a  room,  the 
depth  of  some  of  these  plot.5  being  only  35ft., 
others  40ft.  The  designs  obtaining  second  pre- 
miums have  interfered  with  the  workhouse  pro- 
perty, have  courts  arranged  totally  regardless 
of  light  and  ventilation,  and  have  houses  with  no 
forecourts,  when  the  guardians  expressly  state  in 
their  conditions  that  all  houses  are  to  have  fore- 
courts not  less  than  5ft.  deep.  So  much  for  the 
decision  of  the  guardians  in  this  matter.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  late  to  rectify  the  error. — I 
am,  &c.,  F.  J.  W. 

Sir, — As  authors  ot  the  plans  to  which  the 
first  premium  has  been  awarded,  we  feel  bound 
to  take  notice  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Klein 
in  his  letter  to  you  of  last  week.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Klein  says,  "  The  facts  are,  that  the 
three  prizes  have  all  been  awarded  to  competitors 
who  are  connected  with  the  parish."  We  can 
most  unhesitatingly  st.ate  that  we  are  not  con- 
nected in  any  way  whatever,  either  with  the 
parish  or  with  any  cf  the  guardians.  The  two 
main  roads  on  our  plan  are  shown  60ft.  and  55ft. 
wide,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  short  portion 
cf  one  road,  which  is  50ft.  wide,  but  this  was  re- 
ferred to  iu  our  report  as  only  a  suggestion.  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  sites  being  only  35ft , 
40ft.,  and  45ft.  deep,  Mr.  Klein  should  in  justice 
have  added  that  those  were  only  in  cases  where 
sites  are  shown  for  double-fronted  houses,  making 
the  gardens  proportionately  wide. 

With  reference  to  other  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Klein,  we  can  only  take  them  as  his  opinion,  from 
which  of  course  we  differ  entirely  ;  and  we  think, 
with  good  reason,  as  the  guardians,  iu  their  letter 
to  us  state,  that,  after  mature  consideration  of  the 
plans  and  elevations  sent  in,  they  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that,  the  plans  most  in  harmony 
with  their  instructions,  and  adapted  to  produce 
the  greatest  benelit  to  the  parish  generally,  were 
those  plans  to  which  they  had  awarded  the  pre- 
miums.— We  are,  &c., 

M'MuRDiE,  liusT,  Wright,  and  Rolfe. 

01,  Keuningtou-road,  S.E.,  August  5. 

T/ie  following  letter  lias  been  sent  to  the  Guardians : 

To  the  Gu.ardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St 
Mary,  Newington,  Surrey. 

Gentleiien, — With  reference  to  the  following 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  of  April  4,  1868,  viz.  :— 

TO  SURVeYORS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

"  Walwortli  Common  Estate."— The  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  Surrey,  are  de- 
sirous of  receiving  plans  for  laying  out  tlie  above  estate  of 
about  4.5  .icres  in  new  roads  and  streets,  for  the  erection  of 
private  houses  and  shops.  Premiums  for  the  be^t  plunv 
will  be  given  as  follows  :  -Forthe  first,  100  guineas;  second. 
1i)  guineas  ;  third,  50  giiine.%s  Further  particulars  and 
coi'U  of  imtruciioni  jnay  be  seen  at  the  Clerks  office  a-s 
under,  between  ten  and  four.  The  plans  must  be  sent  in  to 
me  on  or  before  Jttnu  1  next. 

By  Order,  Joseph  Burgess,  Clerk. 

Vestry  hall,  Walwortli,  March  20,  1S68. 

We,  the  undersigned  competitors,  beg  to  state 
that,  having  sent  iu  plans  and  designs  for  Laying 
out  the  above  estate  in  accordancj  with  such  ad- 
vertisement in  the  manner  required  by  the  prinkrf 
iy\struc(i  ns  issued  to  us,  do  hereby  stronjhj  2>''o- 
tc.'t  against  the  decision  lately  arrived  at  by  you, 
on  the  grounds  of  its  being  both  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  your  .advertisement  and  printed  in- 
structions, and  most  unjust  to  us.  We  complain 
that  you  have  awarded  premiums,  especially  the 
two  first,  for  plans   whick  are  not   in  accordance 


with  those  printed  instructions,  and  also  do  not 
comprise  the  sanitary  arrangements  uhich 
are  req^iired  hy  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
whilst  many  of  the  rejected  plans  have  fully  com- 
plied with  the  instructions  and  arc  in  accordance 
with  the  act.  We  are  also  not  satisfied  with 
the  third  premium  awarded. 

We  therefore  respectfully  call  upon  you  to  ap- 
point a  professional  gentleman  of  high  standing 
and  character  to  act  as  arbitrator,  and  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  all  the  plans  sent  in,  and  we  further 
suggest  that  we  may  be  allowed  separately  to  ex- 
plain our  plans  and  designs  before  such  professional 
man,  and  we  shall  then  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  decision. — Awaiting  your  reply. 
We  are,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
H.  M.  Burton,  14,  Spring-gardens. 
Thomas    Edward     Knightly,    106,    Cannon- 
street,  E.G. 
Banister  Fletcher,  7,  Guilfordstreet,  Russell- 
square. 
Frederick     A.    Klein,    C.E.,    110,    Cannon- 
street,  E.C. 
Lee  and  Walton,  6,  Great  College-street,N.  W. 
Arthur    C.   Pain,   C.E,,  7,  Parliament-street, 

S.W. 
A.  A.  Freeman,  25,  St.  Aubyns-road,   Upper 

Norwood. 
Thomas  Jewell,  2,  Cottage-green,  Camberwell. 
Richard  Hopton,  2,    Stanstead-road,   Forest- 

hiU. 
W.   H.    Rawlinos,  1,  Walton-terrace,   Palace- 
road,  Upper  Norwood. 
A.    G.   Humell,    22,    Southampton-buildings, 

Chancery-lane. 
Ward  and  Usill,  10,  King-street,  Soho,  W. 
W.  B.  Moffatt,  King-street,  Whitehall. 


EXHIBITION  OF  STUDENTS'  "WORKS, 

KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

Sir,— This  third  article  on  the  above  worka 
comprises  a  few  remarks  on  the  drawings,  and  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors  in  the  fol- 
lowing stages,  viz. : — (8  b  2)  from  the  antique 
shaded  ;  (0  a)  anatomical  studies  ;  (13  a)  painting 
from  still  life;  (17  b)  painting  the  human  figure 
from  nature,  and  a  few  other  stages  of  less  im- 
portance. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  above 
stages  constituted  the  School  of  Art  in  its  primi- 
tive condition  ;  and  I  hope,  but  undoubtedly  in 
vain  (as  long  as  the  artistic  fair  sex  exist),  that 
some  of  them — such  as  painting  dea  1  birds  .and 
single  flowers — will  be  erased  from  the  catalogue. 
Let  Manchester  give  us  a  few  designs  for  articles 
of  manufacture  worthy  of  more  importance  than 
painting  dead  ducks,  decayed  leaves,  pitchers,  old 
baskets,  and  other  such  things,  for  which  that 
school  alone  has  this  year  been  awarded  one  gold 
medal  and  four  silver  ditto,  an.I,  1  believe,  some 
bronze  ones,  to  say  nothing  of  prize  books.  The 
paintings  from  the  group  are  undoubtedly  all  very 
good,  bot'n  as  regards  their  composition  and 
colour,  especially  iu  the  case  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  who, 
as  an  artist,  deserves  the  highest  praise.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  students  to  whom  the  authori- 
ties have  thought  fit  to  award  prizes  : — E.  Ban- 
croft, painting  from  the  group  ;  C.  Murray,  a 
drawing  from  the  antique  ;  and  C.  Locke,  a  large 
drawing  from  the  cast — each  having  received  the 
gold  medal.  The  silver  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  the  following ;— Miss  Malcolm,  from  the 
group ;  W.  Abbot,  for  drawing  four  flowers ; 
Miss  Southworth  and  Miss  Ogden,  still  life  ;  H. 
Foster,  from  antique  ;  C.  Johnson,  a  head  from 
life  ;  W.  Oliver,  from  the  antique ;  and  to  J. 
Noble,  for  an  anatomical  study  of  the  figure. 
The  bronze  medallists  are — Miss  Bowser,  E,  Ban- 
croft, and  Miss  liamery,  for  drawings  from  the 
anticjue.  W.  E.  Bancroft  has  also  a  bronze  medal 
for  a  portrait  study ;  Miss  Haywood  for  a  por- 
trait ;  Miss  Armitage,  a  study  ot  flowers ;  T. 
Pearson,  for  painting  two  onions  ;  Miss  Jones,  C. 
Gibson,  and  F.  Seymour,  from  the  group ;  Miss 
Fieem,an,  for  a  water  colour  study  of  a  few  pears; 
Miss  Mason,  a  head  of  a  flower  ;  H.  Grant,  a 
study  of  deal  boarding  with  a  dead  pheasant ;  J. 
Robertson,  C.  Rough,  and  R.  Thomas,  from  the 
cast ;  and  to  W.  Rhodes,  for  an  anatomical  study 
of  human  feet.  Prize  books  having  been  given 
to  such  a  number,  I  will  not  encroach  on  your 
space  by  mentioning  the  names.  There  are  a  few 
landscapes  both  iu  oil  and  water,  but  that  branch, 
not  being  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  is  far  in 
the  rear.  The  sculpture  or  modelling  having  been 
so  fully  and  justly  criticised  by  yourself,  I 
make  no  comment  upon  it. — I  am,  &c., 

H.  A,  G. 


August  7,  1868. 
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QUESTIONS, 
[951.]— ROOF    OF   NORWAY    AXD    CHRISTIANA 

iPRUCE.— I  huve  a  gable  roof  to  cooatruct  of  Norway  or 
Christiana  spruce, 
and  would  feol  much 
obliged  if  auy  of 
your  mathnmatical 
readers  could  furnish 
mo  with  formula:  and 
data  for  calculating 
the  dimemsions  I 
shoxUd  give  the  tim- 
bera.  The  length  of 
ridge,  clear  of  walls, 
is  2'2ft. ,  and  the  length 
of  the  other  from  top 
of  valley  to  outside  of 

irall  is  soft.    The  length  of  purlins  clear  of  beariugs,  and 

)f  Bpari  and  vallev  pieces  clear  of  ditto,  are  as  figured. 

rfae  covering  materiala  aie  slates.     Required,  formula.'  for 


ailculating  sizes  of  ridge-piece,  spars,  purlins,  and  valley- 
pieces.  The  spars  aie  laid  13iu.  from  centre  to  centre,  and 
ipiked  to  bond  timber.— Enquirer. 

f{J52.]— AN  OVERLOOKED  EXHIBITION.  —  In  the 
urticie  on  this  subject  in  the  Dailu  .'^ews  of  the  3l3t  ult.,  it 
is  &tat<rd,  in  describing  the  "  India  3IilI,"at  Darwen,  near 
Bhickbum,  in  which  the  exhibition  is  being  held— "It  is 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  its  chimney,  which  is  100ft. 
bigh,  is  worth  a  journey  to  see;  its  splendid  proportions 
uid  line  design  have  no  parallel  in  Europe."  Now,  if  this 
oe  a  correct  description  of  the  shaft,  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  an  illustration  of  it  in  the  BriLinNO  New's  ;  or  if 
■my  sketches  of  it  have  already  been  published,  perhaps 
Mme  of  your  readers  would  be  kind  enough  to  state  where 
mch  may  be  obtained? — Scbscribeb. 


[953.}— DIMINUTIVE  ECCLESIASTICAL  EDIFICES. 
—I  slioukl  feel  obliged  if  your  correspondent  who  furnished 
Ein  account  of  the  restoration  and  re  opening  of  "  The  an  - 
:ient  little  church  at  Frinton,  Easei,  the  smallest,  it  is 
said  in  England,"  under  heading  of  churches  and  chapels, 
last  week,  would  oblige  me  and  your  leaders  generally  with 
the  dimensions  thereof  In  accordance  with  the  general 
belief,  1  have  hitherto  considered  the  church  of  St  Lawrence, 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  the  smallest  in  England.  The  dimen- 
sions are  f4it  forth  in  the  following  doggerel,  taken  from  a 
guide  book,  and  imputed  to  John  Green,  the  ex-parish 
clerk  :  — 
"  Its  breadth  from  side  to  side  above  the  bench 

Is  just  eleven  foot  and  half  an  inch. 

Its  height  from  ])avement  to  the  ceiling  mortar, 

Eleven  feet,  four  inches,  and  a  quarter  ; 

And  its  length  from  east  to  the  west  end — 

I  tell  the  truth  to  you,  you  may  depend, — 

'Twas  tweuty  five  feet,  four  inches,  quarters  three  ; 

But  now  'tis  forty  feet,  as  you  may  see. 

In  eleven  hundred  and  ninety  seven, 

Twas  built  that  we  might  know  the  way  to  Heaven." 
It  seats  107  people.      Although  enlarged  in   lSl'2  it    may 
atill  truthfully  warrant  its  general  appellation.— F. 


t954.>-PRINCE  CONSORT  MEMORIAL  FUND.- 
You  or  one  of  your  readers  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  the 
uame  and  addreasof  the  secretary  to  the  National  Memorial 
to  the  late  Prince  Consoit  in  Hyde  Park. — A.  T.  Nl'tt, 
Windsor. 


centre  of  gravity  K  of  the  semi-arch.  I  find,  by  calcula- 
tion, that  the  lengths  of  the  lines  in  calculating  it  mathe- 
matically, according  to  his  solution,  are  as  follows,  and 
which  may  be  of  use  :— 


Let  radius  —  A  0  —  A  B  —  1. 

BE  =  BD  =  .655. 

hr  — ^^^  ,  '      I 

B  F  =  F  E  =  .3275. 

/J^V              i 

D  E  (equalising  line)  =  .926. 

It  \       ^v             >   ■ 

D  P  =  .I."-'. 

0  /    '           ^          ' 

B  G  =  .463,     G  0  =  .951 

l/    1  '■         '''»■' 

B  K  =  .309. 

r  *■  i      '"      -.  \' 

HK  =  AL  =  .21S3. 

A^-i i> 

H  A  =  K  L  =  .1816.             X  +  Y 

[919-]-FLUSniNG  HOUSE  DRAINS.— lu  reference  to 
the  inquiry  of  "Tim  "as  to  a  methml  of  tiushing  hou3i 
drains.  1  may  mention  two  plans,  both  of  which  1  have 
.-idopted.  When  I  have  found  a  foul  smell  from  my  tlraine, 
1  have  taken  that  opportunity  of  cleansing  my  cistern. 
This  should  bo  done  just  before  the  water  company's  sup- 
plv  is  turned  on,  so  that  when  the  cistern  is  emptied  it 
may  immediately  be  replenished.  However  well  covered  a 
cifitern  may  be.  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  occasion- 
ally well  cleansed,  so  as  to  remove  all  deposi'a.  To  this 
end  1  lift  up  the  overflow  pipe,  and  thus  Hush  the  drains 
and  cleanse  the  cistern  at  the  same  time.  I  very  often 
cleanse  the  kitchen  boiler  by  taking  several  buckets  of 
hot  water  and  pouring  them  down  the  sink.  This  has  the 
effect  of  removing  lumps  of  grease,  which  often  foim  the 
nucleus  of  otfensive  matter.  As  servants  will  not  attend 
to  these  things  I  superintend  it  myself,  and  an  never 
troubled  with  offensive  smells  from  drains.  Of  course,  I 
have  taken  special  care  that  all  my  traps,  pipes,  Ac  ,  are 
of  the  best  kind  and  pruperlv  fixeil.  1  cleacse  my  cisteru 
monthly.  The  other  plan  is  what  I  call  a  tippling  cistern. 
It  is  in  use  at  Derby  for  the  flushing  of  public  water- 
closets,  and  effects  a  great  deal  of  work  with  a  moderate 
expenditure  of  water.  It  is  a  large  vessel  hung  upon  a 
pivot,  and  so  couatructed  that  when  it  becomes  nearly  full 
it  tipples  over  and  empties  the  whole  contents  down  the 
flue  or  pipe  where  it  is  wanted.  When  emptied  it  regains 
its  place.  It  is  filled  by  a  smal  1  screw-down  cock,  which 
may  be  turned  partially  or  wholly  on,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  \  have  had  a  small  vessel  of  this 
kind  constructed,  holding  about  three  gallons.  This  is 
placed  in  an  enclosed  place  under  my  sink,  so  that  all  the 
liquids  committed  to  the  sink  flow  into  it,  and  thus  the 
water  is  emptied  into  the  drains  in  a  volume  and  not  by 
driblets.  I  think  I  have  seen  a  bos  of  this  descnption 
made  for  sale  by  Mr.  Crump,  of  Derby  ;  but  it  is  so  simple 
a  matter  that  any  zinc  worker  or  tin  man  can  make  it.— 
Jim.  

[93D.J-QUANTITIES.— I  am  ignorant  of  the  law  on  the 
point,  as  "  S  M."  is,  and  hoped  some  forensic  gentleman 
woiUd  have  replied  to  his  question.  1  take  out  .|Uantities 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  at  the  contractor's  own 
risk,  most  decidedly. — F. 


[955.]— STANDARD  CHAINS.— I  wish  to  ask,  through 
your  columns,  wliat  is  the  standard  surveying  chain  iu 
Francewhich  answers  to  ourGunter's  chain.— ABeoikser. 


[90G.]— SHORING-UP  HOUSES.— Can  any  ofyourcon- 
tributc>r8  to  "  Intercommunication  "  help  me  in  the  present 
difficulty?  I  have  to  shore  up  a  couple  of  houses  about 
tJOft.  apart,  and  theshoriug  must  be  done  above  the  ground, 
as  there  is  not  an  inch  of  space  available  for  poles  or  other 
timbers,  1  cannot  get  balks  60ft.  long,  and  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  to  proceed.— Contractor. 


[931.]— RECTILINEAL  METAL  BEAMS.— As  no  infor- 
mation is  afforded  an  "Interested  One"  iu  this  week's 
issue  as  to  some  simple  formula  for  calculating  the 
strength  of  rectilinear  beams,  I  beg  to  give  him  the  follow- 
ing :_Let  a  6  in  the  diagram  represent  the  span,  and  c  d 


W  =  —    -  —       The  value  of  C  is  26,  where  the  areas  of 

L 
the  top  and  bottom  flanges  are  in  the  proportion  of  about 
6  to  1.     The  beam  will  bear  twice  this  weight  distributed 
over  it.    As  an  eiamplc,  let  the  breadth  of  the  bottom 


FIG, 2 


Ftc.r 


tiaugo  be  12in.,  and  its  thickness  half  an  inch;  then,  sup- 
posing that  there  are  no  bolt  holes,  the  area  or  value  of  A 
will  be  12  X  ^  =  6  square  inches.  Let  the  span  be  -Oft. ,  and 
the  depth  1ft.  6in.  ;  then  our  calculation  for  tlm  broakiuj; 

6  X   1.5  X  'JO 
weight  at  the  centre  is  W  = ~20^ ^  11.  T5  tons. 

The  breaking  weight  uniformly  distributed  over  the  beam 
ill  therefore  be  in  round  numboi-s  23  tons.  About  ona- 
sixth  of  this  weight  may  be  put  upon  the  beam  iu  practice ; 
therefore  4  tons  would  be  the  .-iafe  working  load  in  this  case. 
To  answer  the  second  part  of  your  conespundent's  que«- 
tion  we  may  use  the  same  rule,  but  muat  emi>loy  a  different 
constant  or  value  for  G,  which  will  depeud  upon  the  kind 
of  ^v^ought  iron  to  be  used.  Iu  the  kiud  aliowu  ju  fig.  •> 
we  may  t<ike  C  =  75,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is— 
Given  the  same  conditions  as  above,  wlmt  is  tlie  value  for 
A?      Now  W  =  23  tons,  and,  inverting  the  formula,  we 

23  X  20 
have  A  =  7TVV5  —  *  square  inches.     This  beam  would 

be  able  to  bear  the  same  breaking  load  as  the  other,  but  we 
may  load  it  in  practice  with  more  than  the  other,  and 
might  safely  put  5i  or  even  6  tons  upon  it.— Giudek. 


r935.]-REMOVING    OLD    STAINS    AND    VARNISH 

FROM  FRAMEWORK  —Let  me  inform  your  correspon- 
dent that  the  only  effectual  way  of  cleaning  the  surface  of 
woodwork  is  to  have  it  scraped  thoroughly  and  repolished. 
No  washing  of  any  kiud  will  accomplish  the  purpoio,  aud 
iu  many  instances  will  only  make  bad  worse. — S.  M.  P. 


pond 


[93M.1-ORNAMESTAL  WATER.— "HydraulicV 
would  contain  about  6,000 gallons  — F. 

[940.]— CAST-IRON  PILLARS.— Three  solid  cast-iron 
columns,  ajin.  diameter  at  the  tup  ami  4in.  at  the  base, 
will  be  amply  stro^ig  enough  to  carry  14  tons,  as  I  have  cal- 
culated tlieni  to  a  tenth  of  their  breaking  weight.  There 
should  be  an  >iu.  square  cap  to  a  9in.  square  base  cast  on 
each.  I  should  suggest  tiiat  they  be  solid,  as  the  saving  of 
metal  in  hollow  columns  of  such  small  dimensions  would 
hardly  compensate  for  the  extra  expense  of  having  cored 
castings.-  Gko.  C.  W.u,ter3. 

[940.] -Columns  of  Jin.  metal,  4in.  external  diameter, 
would  be  sufficiently  strong. — F. 


[942.]— TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE.— For  the  informa- 
tion of  "Student,"  I  beg  to  give  a  method  of  drawing  the 
Tudor  arch.     Divide  the  width  iuto  six  equal  parti.    Draw 


[95T.]— TO  PREVENT  NOISE  IN  WORKING  A  BOX 
LIFT.— I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents to  "Intercommunication"  would  give  me  an 
idea  of  the  meana  I  should  adopt  to  mitigate  or  stop  the 
noise  in  working  a  single  box  Uft.  The  noise  is  greatest 
when  the  box  is  only  lightly  loaded,  and  proceeds,  mostly 
from  the  swaying  of  the  rope  which  \a  attached  to  the  box 
while  de»c*uding.— W. 


(95S.]  -  REMOVING  LIMEWASH  FROM  BRICK- 
WORK.—I  shall  be  glad  to  learn,  through  your  "Inter- 
communication" column,  of  a  simple  method  by  which 
lime  whiting  or  colouring  may  he  removed  from  the  face  of 
brickwork,  so  aa  to  restore  the  original  red  colour. — il. 


the  depth  of  the  beam  or  girder.  Draw  a  c  and  c  b  aud  e  a 
parallel  to  c  t  aud  the  horizonUl  line  e  /.  Taking  c  1I,  equal 
to  the  load  on  the  centre  (which  is  half  the  distributed  load), 
e  /  will  equal  the  horizontal  strain  caused  there  by  com- 
pression on  the  top  and  tensile  on  the  bottom  flange.  These 
liues  c  (/  and  e  f,  are  proportional  to  the  depth  aud  one 
quarter  the  span  of  the  beam.  Thus,  the  following  rule  is 
deduced,  in  words  :— as  depth  :  half  span  :  :  half  load  on 

W  L 
centre  :  horizontal  strain  ;  or  ^  j^  ■    "W  being  load  m  tons, 

L  span  in  inches.  D  depth  in  inches.  For  a  cast-iron  beam 
taking  6i  tons  as  the  ultimate  tensile  strain  per  inch,  the 

formula  for  finding  area  of  bottom  flange  would  be  ^^  p,  and 

for  breaking  weight  "  l'  .  «  ^^'^S  area  of  bottom  flange. 
The  relative  value  of  tensile  and  compressive  strains  on  cast, 
iron  being  as  6  to  1,  the  bottom  ami  top  flanges  must  bear 
this  proportion.  The  safe  load  is  about  one-third  for  a 
dead  and  one-sixth  for  a  moving  load.  In  a  wrought-irou 
beam,  taking  20  tons  per  inch  as  the  ultimate  atmin,  we 

ggt     ^-i  =  a  and  *• — j~~  =  B  W,  with  the  area  of  bottom 

and  top  flange  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  12  ;  beariug  in 
mind  that  on  the  top  flange  the  rivets  take  their  portion  of 
the  stndn,  whilst  on  the  bottom  flange  deduction  must  be 
made  for  them.  Auother  and  readier  niuthotl  of  fimliug 
the  strain  is  to  treat  half  the  beam  as  a  lever,  a  U  beiug 
the  long  arm  and  c  -I  the  short  arm,  with  half  the  load  ou 
centre  applied  as  a  force  at  a.  Thus,— 
W  W  L 

2    "'^  2     ■  W  L    _  ,      .       .  ,    ,     . 

— —      -^=- —   =  -r-rz    —  horizontal  stram. 

cii  D  4  i) 

It  is  customary  in  practice  to  take  D,  the  full  depth  of  the 
beam,  and  ignore  the  middle  web.  The  more  accurate  way 
would  be  to  divide  the  sectional  area  iuto  two  part-^,  bear- 
ing a  proportion  to  each  other  e^iual  'o  the  relative  values 
of  the  compressive  and  tensile  force  capable  of  being  re- 
sisted by  the  material  of  which  the  beam  is  composed,  and 
to  take  D.  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
each  part.  In  appl>iug  these  formulae  to  uuflangud  beams 
the  latter  course  is  absolutely  necessary.— J.  L.  G. 


the  hunch  arches  from  the  centre  1  and  5  ;  then  describs 
the  arcs  1  D  aud  5  D  ;  draw  straight  lines  from  1  aud  5 
through  D;  continue  them  to  meet  the  perpendiculars  at 
C  C  ;  then  C  C  are  the  centres  to  finiah  the  arch.  This  kiud 
of  arch  is  considered  strong  —Howell. 


REPLIES, 
1909.]— CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY.— I  am  much  obliged  to 
*Q.  E.  F."  for  his  geometrical  method  of  finding  the 


[931.] — The  description  of  cast-iron  beam  to  which  "  An 
Interested  One"  alludes  is,  I  imagine,  accurately  repre- 
sented in  fig.  1,  and  the  formula  for  obtaining  its  strength 
is  very  simple.  Let  A  equal  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange 
in  square  inches,  L  the  span  of  the  beam  iu  feet,  and  D  the 
depth,  also  in  feet.  Then  the  breaking  weight  at  the 
centre  is  found  by  the  formula  deduced  by  Mr.  Hodgkinwn ; 


[945.]-FAPERHANGERS'  WORK.  —A  piece  of  paper 
is  21in.  wide,  3Gft.  long,  and  contains  7  square  yards,  or  63 
superficial  feet.  It  is  customary  to  allow  oue  piece  in  every 
t-en  for  waste.  Iu  small  patterns,  however,  tlus  is  seldom 
neceesary.  French  papers  vary  very  much  iu  lengtli  and 
breadth,  depending  upon  the  quaUty ;  but  are  generally 
ISiu.  wide,  aud  28Aft.  long,  containing  4^  square  yards,  or 
40.V  superficial  feet.'  A  dozen  of  borders  is  12yd8.,  or  36ft.  mu- 
To'find  the  number  of  pieces  of  paper  to  cover  the  wall*  of 
a  room,  ascertain  the  number  of  superficial  feet  of  wall ; 
dividing  the  tiame  by  9,  briugs  it  into  superficial  yards,  and 
this  divided  by  7  gives  the  uumber  of  pieces  required.— 

Papyrus.  ,         .        ,       ^         ,    -,      ±x. 

[945.]— Paper  for  walls  and  hanging  is  charged  by  tne 
piece  of  12  yards,  and  20iu.  wide.  Find  the  surface  of  the 
walls  in  feet,  and  divide  by  5  for  the  number  of  yards  run 
of  patier.  which  again  divide  by  12,  or  by  00  in  one  opera- 
tion will  give  the  numberof  pieces.  Odd  yards  arecharged 
as  one  piece.  Take  iu  the  same  manner  aud  charge  extra 
■it  per  piece  :— Pumicing  aud  urepanu^  the  walla,  lining 
paper  and  hanging  the  same;  take  borders  aud  l hang- 
ings at  per  dozen  yards  run.  4iaquare  yards  one  Irench 
piece  French  papers  vary  much  in  length  and  breadth, 
depending  upon  the  quabtv,  but  are  generally  9^  yards 
long  and  ISin.  wide.  It  is  customary  to  allow  1  in  7  on 
ordinary  papers,  and  1  in  6  on  satin  and  other  sipensiTo 
papers  for  waJite.—P'.  .  . 

[9.15] -In  an  excellent  little  work  on  quautitiea  and  raea- 
eurements,  by  Mr.  Beaton,  we  find  the  following  practical 
directions:— Multiply  the  round  of  the  room  by  the  height, 
with  all  additions  and  deductions  of  doors,  windows,  et-. 
Divide  by  9  to  bring  to  yards,  and  then  by  7  to  make  pieces. 
Do  the  same  with  hniug  paper,  but  with  satin  and  dear 
papers  divide  byOinateadof  7,asthereiamcrawajtemtlio  e 
kinds.  CalcuLite  all  "borders"  by  the  run  of  a  duzcu  yardi. 
SuRVEYOR'3  Clerk.  ,  . 

[945.]— To  find  the  numberof  yards  running,  or  pieces  of 
paper  there  are  in  a  superficial  .|uantity,  divide  the  num- 
ber of  superficial  feet  by  5,  which  wiU  give  the  number  of 
yards,  then  divide  the  yards  by  12,  aud  th«  quotient  wiU  be 
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the  Dumber  of  pieces  required.  If  any  odd  yards  remain 
they  are  considered  and  charged  aa  one  piece.  A  piece  of 
paper  is  generally  considered  to  be  12  yards  in  length  and 
21in,  wide,  containing  7  sijuare  yards,  or  tiSft.  superficial. 
It  is  customary  to  allow  one  piece  in  seven  for  waste.  In 
small  patterns  the  waste  will  be  less.  There  are  4^  yards 
in  a  French  piece  ;  they  vary  much  in  length  andbreadth- 
depending  upon  the  quality,  but  are  generally,  9^  yards 
long,  and  ISin.  wide.  "  A  Small  Builder  "  should  consult 
a  "Builders' Price  Book."  The  above  is  extracted  from 
Laxton's. — J.  J. 


[946.1-BALTlC  TIMBER.— Memel  is,  in  siz9,  tha  most 
useful  of  the  Baltic  timber  for  general  use  ;  Riga  is  supe- 
rior in  quality  :  Dantzic,  if  clear  of  dead  knots,  is  the 
strongest ;  and  Swedish  is  the  toughest. — P.  T. 


[917.]  —  CLAT  WALLS.  —  Clay  for  building  should  be 
a  clay  marl.  If  the  clay  is  of  inditferent  or  bad  quality, 
chalk  and  ri:>ad  grit  should  be  incorjjorated  with  it  in  propor- 
tions dependent  upon  it^  quality.  With  moderateclay,  two 
tenths  chalk  and  one  tenth  road  grit  will  be  found  ample. 
The  clay  and  chalk  should  be  beaten  to  pieces  by  a  heavy 
prong,  and  the  stones  picked  out,  and  should  then  be 
formed  into  a  circular  bed  of  (say)  one  fout  iu  depth  and 
18ft.  or  20ft.  in  diameter.  This  bed  should  be  well  watered 
and  trodden  by  horses,  and  while  being  trodden  short  straw 
should  be  scattered  upon  it  with  a  fork,  and  a  man  should 
be  employed  to  turn  it  over  well,  so  as  to  bring  it  all  in 
turn  under  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water 
should  also  be  supplied.  The  cl.ay  should  be  well  trodden, 
and  afterwards  rounded  up  and  covered  with  straw  until 
wanted.  When  used,  it  is  somewhat  moister  than  brick 
earth  for  mouldings.  Walls  of  this  description  cost 
£2  5s.  4d.  per  rod.  —  J.  E. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  Cavendish-square 
has  long  been  in  an  unsafe  and  dilapidated  condition. 
The  Duke  of  Portland  has  otfered  to  have  it  re-cast  at  his 
own  expense,  and  the  Marylebone  Vestry  have  accepted  the 
offer. 

A  statue  of  Bernard  Palissy  has  been  executed  for  his 
birthplace,  Salutes,  by  M.  Taluer,  and  was  inaugurated  on 
Sunday  last. 

The  statue  of  Lord  Clyde  was  unveiled  in  George- 
square,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday.  It  represents  the  hero  iu 
undress  uniform.  He  stands  erect,  with  one  foot  advanced, 
resting  his  left  hand,  which  grasps  a  telescope,  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  while  his  right,  hanging  by  his  side, 
hold  an  Indian  helmet.  The  statue,  which  is  iu  bronze, 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Folo)',  R.A,,  London,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,200. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  United 
Land  Company  was  held  last  week.  The  directors  have 
secured  two  highly  eligible  estates  in  East  Surrey  and 
Middlesex,  and  due  notice  will  be  given  when  these  two 
estates  are  to  be  otfered  for  sale. 

On  Monday  evening,  a  soiree  of  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  members  of  the  Artisans,  Labourers,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company,  Ijimited,  was  held  at  the  Trevelyau 
Hot?l,  Manchester.  The  prmcipal  objects  of  the  society 
(of  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  the  president)  are  to 
provide  the  working  cla-sses  with  healthy  and  Bubst.an- 
tially-built  dwellings,  and  to  enable  householders  to  con- 
vert their  rent  into  purchase  money,  and  so  to  purchase 
the  houses  they  live  in.  There  is  a  local  council  for  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  on  which  are  the  three  hou-  gentle- 
men who  represent  those  boroughs,  and  to  suit  the  Salford 
shareholders  the  company  has  secured  a  plot  of  land  in 
Phtebe-street,  Salford,  where  the  buildi-jg  of  improved 
dwelling..^  for  workmen  will  shortly  be  commenced.  At  the 
meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Rusden,  and  the 
assemblage,  which  was  a  numerous  one,  was  addressed 
by  a  deputation  from  London,  who  explained  the  natiu-e 
of  the  society's  objects,  and  gave  statistics  as  to  its  ope. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Action  aoais'st  the  Oldham  Corporation  for  Defec- 
tive Sewerage.— This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plain- 
tiffs, Messrs.  Buckley  and  Procter,  against  the  Mayor  aud 
Corporation  of  Oldham,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
which  had  been  occasioned  to  certain  drapery  goods  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  the  defenii.mts  'in  not  keeping 
theirdr.aiDS  in  projier  condition.  The  plaintiffs  were  drapers 
carrying  on  business  at  Mumps,  which  is  part  of  the  town 
ofOldliam.  On  July  10,  1807,  the  town  was  visited  by  a 
he.avy  downfall  of  rain,  and  owing,  as  was  alleged,  to  the 
dofectivecharactcr  of  the  drainage,  the  plaintiffs'  cellars 
were  flooded,  and  a  quantity  of  drapery  goods  which  were 
stored  therein  considerably  damaged.  The  town  was  ori- 
ginally drained  by  an  old  sewer,  which  terminated  in  Albert- 
street  ;  but  after  the  borough  waa  incorporated,  an  act  of 
Parliament w.as obtained  by  which  the  Corporatum  obtained 
powers  to  lay  down  anowsystemofdrainago.  TheCorpor.atiou 
of  Oldham  borrowed  considerable  sums  of  money  for  the 
punioso  of  layingdown  anew  system  of  sewerage  ;  but  those 
sewers  werenot  only  very  badly  planned,  but  also  very  badly 
constructed.  They  were  wholly  inadei|Uate,  even  in  cases  of  a 
very  moderatedownfall  of  rain.  The  corjjoration  were  bound 
to  provide  forthemaximumamountof  rainfall,  butthecoun- 
sel  fortheplaiutiffsstatedlhat  the  rainfall  on.Iulv  10  which 
caused  the  dani.ago  complained  of,  w;is  only  .00  or'.67,  which 
was  very  much  below  the  amount  that  had  previously  fallen. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  statement,  the  Lord  Chief 
Barcin  said  he  did  not  think  that  any  useful  reoult  could 
bo  obtained  by  trying  the  case.  It  was  no  doubt  the  duty 
of  the  Conioration  to  place  the  sewers  in  a  projjor  condition. 
Ihey  might  go  on  from  time  to  time,  ca.>e  hIiait  case  and 
litigation  after  litigation,  without,  after  all.  coining  to  any 
satisfactory  c<.nclu»ion.  It  ai>peared  to  him  that  the  proper 
course  wouhl  he  to  refer  the  matter  to  some  coiiqietent  per- 
son to  exaniino  the  sewers,  and  the  question  of  liability 
would  of  course  depend  upon  his  award.  The  plaintitia 
electing  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  jury  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  was  returned  subject  to  reference. 


NOTICES    OP    BOOKS. 

Examination  of  a  Reporthy  Robert  Rawlinson,  Esq., 
C.B.,  to  the  Walton  Local  Board,  on  Messrs. 
Reade  and  Goodison's  plans  for  the  seu'erage  of 
the  township  of  Walton.  By  Rkade  and 
GooDisox,  Uivil  Engineers,  Liverpool. 
In  publishing  this  examiaatiou  ot"  Mr.  Kawlin- 
sou'a  report  the  author  states  they  aro  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  let  the  public  judge  between  the 
relitive  merits  ofthe  sea  outlet  proposed  by  the 
West  Derby  Board,  and  reoomniended  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson  (iia  described  in  the  Building  New 
ol'JuIy  3,  ISiJS)  and  the  one  they  propose  along 
the  course  of  the  Kiver  Alt,  in  which  utilisation 
by  irrigation  forms  an  essential  part  ot  the 
scheme,  'i  hey  allege  that  on  the  strength  of  a 
promise  made  by  the  chairman  of  tiie  West 
Derby  Board  to  the  Walton  authorities,  to  con- 
sider impartially  any  scheme  which  the  latter 
board  might  lay  before  him,  they  received  in- 
structions to  combine  with  the  sewerage  plana 
whicli  they  were  then'preparing  for  the  Walton 
district,  a  joint  scheme  of  outlet  sewers  with 
West  Derby  for  the  disposal  of  the  sew.ago  of 
both  townships.  The  plans  were  accordingly 
completed  and  sabmitted  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  for 
him  to  report  thereon,  but,  on  the  29  ;h  of  June, 
much  to  their  surprise,  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  the  West  Derby  Board  rooai,  he,  before 
scndini;  in  his  report  to  the  Walton  Board,  re- 
commended the  inhabitants  of  West  Derby  to 
decide  at  once  upon  the  sea  outlet.  In  his  sub- 
sequent report  to  the  Walton  Board  he  recum- 
mended  that  body  to  join  iu  the  outlet 
scheme  he  had  advocated  at  West  Derby,  and 
then  at  some  I'uture  time,  having  secured  a  per- 
manent means  of  preventing  river  pollution,  to 
grant  a  concession  of  the  sewage  if  it  were  ap- 
plied for.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Rawlinsou's 
opinion,  the  West  Derby  Board  have  resolved 
not  to  entertain  the  scheme  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Reade  and  GoodisoD,  aud  they,  feeling  that  both 
themselves  and  the  Walton  Board  have  not  been 
met  with  courtesy  or  good  faith,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  lot  the  utilisation  question  drop,  until 
the  public  have  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  it.  The  principal  dilEcnlties 
apprehended  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  the  application 
of  sewage  to  land  are,  obtaining  "a  suitable  soil, 
appropriate  seed,  fine  weather,  and  economical 
manipulation."  To  these,  Messrs.  Reade  and 
Goodison  reply  that  when  shown  the  ground 
upon  which  they  proposed  to  operate,  his  opiaion 
of  it  was  favonr.tble,  both  as  to  it.s  capacity  and 
its  cost,  that  with  regard  to  suitable  seed,  lino 
wealher,  aud  eooiiomy  of  management,  the 
difficulties  on  their  account  are  common  alike 
to  all  farming  operations.  "Sewage  irrigation," 
says  Mr.  Rawlinson,  "  must  be  a  speciality  if  it 
is  tied  up  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  entire 
sewage  of  any  district,"  This  statement  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  bafore  us  cannot  recou- 
cilo  with  Mr.  nawlinson's  own  recommendation 
in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Society  of 
Arts,  March  21,  18ti2:— I  do  not  advocate  the 
pollution  of  rivers,  but  the  application  of  sewage 
to  land  for  agricultural  uses.  If  it  will  not  pay 
in  some  cases  as  a  commercial  speculation  make 
it  compulsory,  aud  pay  the  cost  by  a  rate." 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that,  whilo  generally  in 
favour  of  utilisation,  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion 
that  in  the  present  case  the  outlet  scheme  would 
be  more  advantageous.  This  proposition 
Messrs.  Keade  and  Goodison  controvert  at  some 
length,  and  conclude  by  expressing  their  convic- 
tion that  the  proposed  Rimrose  outlet,  if  carried 
ou(,  will  provo  a  costly  and  gigantic  blander. 


Worlcs  in  Iron.  By  Andee*  Handyside  and 
Co.,  Britannia  Ironworks,  Derby,  and  &2, 
Walbrook,  London.  Illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs. London  :  fi.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  4i, 
Charing  Cross,  18GS.  (Copyright.) 
It  is  often  asserted  that  the  constructive  ele- 
ment is  so  strong  iu  the  engineer,  the  idea  of 
the  useful  is  so  predominant  in  his  mind,  as  t|i 
exclude  nearly  every  other  consideration  that 
might  concern  the  display  of  aisthetical  prin- 
ciples. To  some  extent  the  statement  is  correct. 
Many  years  ago,  at  the  first  introduction  of  iron, 
before  it  assumed  the  position  it  now  occupies 
as  the  chief  material  for  construction,  its  appli- 
cation was  necessarily  limited  to  thoso  examples 
which  did  not  admit  of  any  architectural  treat- 
ment. But  with  the  extended — wo  may  say, 
universal — use  of  iron,  instances  aro  constantly 
presenting  themselves  in  which  it  can  be  em- 
ployed with  considerable  good  taste  and  Eestheti- 


cal  effect.  Consequently  the  assertion,  which 
was  perhaps  really  truo  when  first  put  forward, 
is  now  no  longer  so,  and  every  (lay  tends  to 
detract  from  its  former  veracity.  In  the  little 
volume  to  which  we  allude  in  our  present  notice, 
the  whole  question  of  the  application  of  cast 
aud  wrought  iron  to  the  purpose  ol  construction 
and  ornament  is  fully  gone  into.  As  will  bo 
readily  understood,  the  same  quality  of  iron  is 
not  always  required  for  every  ditferent  descrip- 
tion of  work.  There  is  no  necessity  for  insisting 
in  a  stringent  specification  that  irou  bars  and 
plates  should  bear  so  severe  a  strain  as  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-six  tons  per  square  inch  of  sec- 
tional area,  where  a  tensile  strength  of  twenty 
to  twenty-two  tons  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  This  subject  is  well  explained 
in  Messrs.  Handyside's  little  treatise,  and  the 
distinction  where  iron  of  a  less  tensile  strength 
may  be  used  is  clearly  defined.  Several  photo- 
graphs illustrate  the  bridge  work,  both  native 
and  foreign,  execnted  by  the  firm,  and  their 
colonial  truss  bridge,  designed  for  rapid  and 
easy  erection  abroad,  is  not  only  practically 
but  also  theoretically  sound.  The  design  is 
correct  in  principle  and  practicable  in  execution. 
Passing  on  to  roofs,  we  find  the  Agricultural 
Hall  iu  London,  the  Amsterdam  station  of  the 
Dutch  Rhenish  Railway,  the  Broad-street  sta- 
tion of  the  North  London  line,  and  several  other 
large  aud  important  works  executed  by  the  firm. 
The  truss  principle  is  that  usually  selected, 
as  it  offers  the  greatest  facility  for  the  employ- 
ment of  iron  in  those  particular  examples,  and 
also  presents  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  eye.  The 
trussed,  or  open  roof,  bears  the  same  analogy 
to  the  heavy  massive  timbers  of  olden  times  as 
the  lattice  girder  does  to  the  so'id-sided  system. 
In  engines  the  Derby  firm  h.ave  supplied  the 
power  requisite  for  the  Maidstone  Wat-erworks 
Company,  and  also  put  up  winding  engines  of 
very  large  dimensions  for  the  Moira  Colliery  in 
Leicestershire.  Pumping,  mining,  and  hydraulic 
machinery  is  also  manufactured  upon  a  large 
scale  at  the  Britannia  Ironworks.  It  is  a  pity 
the  operation  of  making  lead  pipes,  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  firm,  was  not  more  fully 
described  in  the  volume,  although  there  was 
probably  no  space  available  for  so  doing.  The 
process  is  very  peculiar,  and  illustrates  in  a  re- 
markable manner  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
M.  Tresca  respecting  the  floors  of  solid  bouies. 
After  perusing  with  much  satisfaction  that 
poriion  of  the  treatise  relating  to  the  con- 
structive, we  pass  on  to  the  par^  embracing  the 
ornamental.  We  hero  find  that  the  same 
material  which  can  bo  cast  iu  proportions 
sufficiently  massive  to  rosist  the  passage  ot  the 
heaviest  locomotive,  can  i)e  made  to  assume  all 
the  delicacy  and  lightness  of  filagree  work. 
Vases,  fouutains,  lampposts,  pillar  letterboxes, 
i^ates,  railings,  and  other  examples  bear  witness 
t:i  the  almost  Protean  character  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron.  Useful  for  reference,  handy  as  a 
guide,  and  reliable  as  an  authority  upon  esti- 
mates, the  engineer,  architect,  and  all  those  oon- 
cei  ued  iu  designing  and  erecting  structures  and 
buildings  will  find  Messrs.  Haudysidu's  hrc- 
cliure  valuable  iu  their  oflioe.  When  it  is 
considered  how  very  seldom  it  occurs  that  any 
largo  work  is  executed  at  all  within  the  original 
estimates,  any  reliable  data  upon  which  to  Iramo 
them  is  of  more  service  than  all  the  drawings 
and  theory  that  could  be  put  together. 
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The  general  summer  meeting  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Arohiteotural  and  Archaeological  Society 
will  be  held  at  Kogworth  in  tho  last  week  of 
August. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Board  of 
Guardians  on  Thursday  week  a  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Robins,  architect,  asking,  as  a  favour, 
the  return  of  certain  designs  for  the  proposed 
enlargement  of  tho  workhouse.  As  Mr.  Robins 
had  been  p.aid  his  commission  by  the  Guardians 
on  the  abandoned  plans,  tho  application  was 
refused,  except  as  to  the  designs  for  which  pay- 
ment had  not  been  made. 

The  manorial  rights  over  Peokham-rye,  Goose- 
green,  aud  Nunhead-common  have,  a0i;ording  to 
a  local  paper,  been  bought  by  tho  Camberwell 
Vestry  for  £1,000.  These  pieces  ofground  will, 
therefore,  be  preserved  as  parka  or  recreation 
grounds. 
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The  Bnm  borrowed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Work?,  since  its  formatioD,  aoaoiiDtsto 
£8,073,00iJ.  Of  this  sum  £-100,000  have  been 
required  for  the  Govent  Garden  approach  and 
the  Southwark  and  Westminster  communica- 
tion ;  £4,200,000  for  mniti  drainage,  and 
£2,-180,000  for  the  Thames  embankment.  The 
Bam  already  paid  ofT  is  £1,5-20,033  6s.  8d. 

SI.  Deplechins,  who  is  at  present  engaped  in 
the  decoration  of  the  New  '  peraHoQse  a*.  Pari?, 
baa  been  commissioued  by  the  directors  of  the 
Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  to  paint  for 
their  principal  siatiou  four  pictures,  each 
9  metres  long  by  5  metres  in  height,  representing 
the  four  great  towns  on  their  line — I'aris,  Mont- 
pellier,  Marseilles,  and  Geneva.  It  seems  that, 
out  ofEoglaod,  even  railway  stitionsare  thought 
worth  decorating,  and  with  something  more 
arti^tio  than  aristocratic-looking  figures  enve- 
loped in  "A.  Lyne's  20s.  overcoats." 

Dean  Stanley  deprecates  the  suggested  re- 
moval of  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster, 
and  recommends  tho  addition  to  the  abbey  of  a 
cloister,  whioh  should  be  connected  with  the 
abbey  by  Foet's-corner,  and  continued  on  the 
spare  behind  Abingdon-street,  facing  tho  Palace 
of  Westminster  on  one  side  and  the  College 
garden  of  the  precincts  of   Westminster   Abbey. 

At  the  examination  held  by  tho  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  Thursday  and  Fridny  last, 
tho  following  gentlemen  wore  recommended  for 
certificates  of  competency  for  district  survey  or- 
ships : — Mr.  Arthur  AUom,  Mr.  Robert  C.  James, 
Mr.  Laoy  W.  Ridge. 

As  usual,  says  the  Fall  ItaU  Gazette,  the 
Englisli  public  will  become  very  talkative,  if  not 
very  wise,  over  the  Manchester  catastrophe. 
No  profuesional  men  seem  to  be  so  stupid  as 
those  planners  and  copiers  who  call  themselves 
architects.  It  is  all  the  more  unfortunate  that 
the  Government  should  not  bestir  themselves  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  and  decide  onee  for  all  that 
it  people  will  crowd  and  cram  themselves  into 
theatres,  music-halls,  and  meeting  houses  of 
various  kinds,  the  means  of  egress  therefrom 
shall  be  of  the  amplest  possible  character.  It  is 
surely  as  easy  to  determine  how  a  few  thousand 
people  may  get  out  of  a  public  building  in  five 
minutes  as  it  would  be  to  regulate  and  compute 
the  emptying  of  a  cistern  of  water  through 
orifices  around  its  edge  ;  but  this  has  not  been 
thought  of  for  centuries.  Ancient  Roman  build- 
ings might  have  supplied  a  hint  to  our  architects, 
but  it  has  not  been  taken.  And  at  the  present 
moment  there  is  not  a  hall  or  theatre  in  London 
in  which,  when  full,  if  a  panic  arose  from  fire  or 
false  alarm,  less  than  a  dozen  people  would 
ceruinly  be  killed.  There  is  the  Alhambra,  for 
instance,  a  music  hall  of  a  singularly  inflam- 
mable character,  with  flaring  gas,  tipsy  smokers, 
and  everything  tending  to  promote  combustion, 
and  yet  with,  practically,  only  a  single  narrow 
and  inconvenient  exit.  One  shudders  to  think 
of  what  may  happen  there  any  night.  If  the 
threatened  artisan  is  to  appear  in  the  new  Par. 
liament,  let  us  pray  that  he  may  be  a  skilled 
bricklayer. 

The  special  gas  committee  of  the  corporation 
of  London  have  presented  their  report.  They 
review  the  legislation  of  the  past  session,  which, 
combined  with  the  determination  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  construct  a  solid  em- 
bankment at  Blackfi-iars,  it  is  hoped  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  removal  of  the  gas  works  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple.  The  committee 
of  the  corporation  were  appointed  in  October, 
1865,  and  the  supply  of  gas  was  then  regulated 
by  trie  Gas  Act  of  1860,  which  fixed  the  illumi- 
nating power  of  common  pas  at  12  candles,  and 
the  price  at  4s.  Gi.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The 
present  price  and  illuminating  power  are  4??.  and 
14  candles,  bnt  in  1S70  they  will  be  Za.  9d.  and  10 
candles.  Tho  price  of  cannel  gas  of  20  candles 
will  also  be  reduced  from  7s.  6d.  to  5s.  63.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  to  a  rate  proportional  to  the  price 
of  3s.  9d.  for  16  candle  gas.  There  are  pro- 
visions in  tho  new  act  under  which  the  price  of 
gas  and  i!s  illuminating  power  may,  after  January, 
1870,  be  diminished  or  increased,  but  the  com- 
mittee are  confident  that  if  any  change  were 
made  it  would  be  by  way  of  reduction  in  pric. 
The  committee,  in  conclusion,  congratulate  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  contest  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged  during  three  sessions  of  parliament, 
and  they  believe  the  result  of  their  labours  will 
be  to  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  gas  ot  high 
iUaminating  power  at  a  moderate  price. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  late  the  assistant  engineer  to 
the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  has  been  appointed, 
out  of  71  candidates,  surveyor  for  the  city  of 
Oxford. 

Tho  third  general  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural and  ArchjBologioal  Society  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  was  held  on  Thursday  week  at 
Blanchland.  After  visiting  tho  Church  of  tho 
Premonstratensian  Canons,  and  other  places  of 
interest,  tho  party  proceeded  to  Shotley  Bridge 
to  dine,  afterwards  returning  to  Newcastle. 

A  corrospondent  calls  attention  to  the  shameful 
state  of  the  Adelphi  dark  arches.  The  pestilential 
vapours  which  arise  daily  and  nightly  from  these 
arches  are  enough  to  foster  epidemic  diseases. 
He  calls  on  tho  Board  of  Health  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's  to  interfere,  both  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  credit  and  the  public  health. 

Mr.  Henry  Jurvis,  surveyor  of  sewers  to  the 
Newington  Vestry,  has  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, assigning  as  his  reason  for  so  doing  the 
great  increase  of  work  lately  thrown  upon  him. 

The  premiums  for  laying  out  the  Walworth 
Common  Estate  have  been  awarded  as  follows: 
— Messrs.  M'Murdie,  Rust,  Alfred  Wrif;ht, 
and  J.  P.  Rolfe,  the  first  premium  of  one  hundred 
guineas;  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Son,  the  second 
premium  of  seventy-fivo  guineas  ;  and  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lepard,  tho  third  premium  of  fifty  guineas. 

An  International  Congress  of  Archaeology  and 
History  has  been  organised  by  tho  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  the  Rhino,  and  is  to  be  held  at 
Bonn  from  the  14th  to  21st  of  September,  under 
the  honorary  presidency  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  and  the  presidency  of  Herr 
Noggeratb,  president  of  the  society,  and  Herr 
von  Quast,  keeper  of  historical  monuments  in 
Prussia.  The  regulations  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  International  Confess  held  last  year  at 
Antwerp.  German  is  to  be  the  official  language 
of  the  meeting.  There  are  to  be  three  sections ; 
primeval  antiquities,  pagan  antiquities,  and 
antiquities  of  tho  Christian  era.  In  connection 
with  the  Congress,  an  exhibition  of  objects  of 
art  and  antiquity  (selected  from  special  collec- 
tions or  churches  which  are  little  known  and  of 
peculiar  interest)  will  be  held.  The  churches 
of  Schwarz-Rheindorf,  Heisterbach,  and  Cologne 
will  be  visited,  and  excursions  to  various  places 
of  interest  will  be  made.  Persons  wishinf^  to 
take  part  in  the  Congress  should  address  to  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Bonn. 

A  new  diamond  drill  for  perforating  rooks  has 
recently  been  constructed  by  the  Windsor  (U.S.) 
Machine  Manufacturing  Company.  Instead  of 
setting  the  diamonds  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
which  when  rotating  forms  a  cone,  and  has 
proved  a  failure,  the  diamonds  are  so  set  as  to 
form  a  solid  drill  head,  cutting  the  full  siz3  of 
the  hole.  The  drill  is  worked  by  a  small  osciU 
lating  steam  engine,  connected  with  the  drill 
carriige.  It  is  said  that  500ft.  have  been  bored 
in  granite,  marble,  and  quartz  with  one  drill 
head,  without  t'ne  slightest  appreciable  wear  in 
the  diamond  points. 

Nothing  is  so  charming  and  refreshing  to  the 
eye  as  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  colours. 
They  are  "like  a  sweet  chord  of  music  to  the 
sense."  Tho  hand  of  nature  never  errs,  whether 
it  brings  together  scarlet  and  crimson,  as  in  the 
cactus  ;  scarlet  and  purple,  in  the  fusohi  v ;  yellow 
and  orange,  as  in  the  calceolaria;  or  the  colours 
in  the  various  plumage  of  exotic  birds — the  har- 
mony is  always  beantiful,  ever  perfect.  I  will 
suggest  a  few  contrasts  : — 1,  black  and  worm 
brown  ;  2,  violet  and  pale  green ;  3,  violet  and 
light  rose  colour ;  4,  deep  blue  and  goldenbrown  ; 
5,  chocolate  and  bright  blue  ;  6,  deep  red  and 
gray ;  7,  maroon  and  warm  green  ;  8,  deep  blue 
and  pink;  9,  chocolate  and  pea-green;  10, 
maroon  and  deep  blue  ;  11,  claret  and  bufl'; 
12,  black  and  warm  green. 

The  new  American  railway  constructor, 
which  was  described  in  the  Building  News  some 
time  since,  is  said  to  work  very  well  in  the  States 
at  a  rate  of  about  one  mile  per  day.  The 
chief  contractor  of  the  road  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  when  the  machine  is  improved 
by  making  a  few  changes  in  the  method  of 
handling  rails  and  ties  it  will  be  able  to  put  down 
Eve  or  six  miles  per  day.  This  will  render  it 
possible  to  lay  down  track  twelve  times  as  fast 
as  the  usual  rate  by  ban  j,  and  it  will  do  the 
work  at  less  expense. 


— « — 
TENDERS. 

Readino.— The  town  council  of  Reading  have  just  re- 
ceived Icudtfra  for  the  erection  of  a  new  bridge  over  tho 
Thames  connecting  the  boundary  of  the  borough  with  the 
village  of  Caveraliani.  There  were  twenty  tenders  sub- 
mitt^<i,  the  highest  beini  £13,400.  and  the  lowest  £5,995. 
The  latter,  by  Jleaars.  Shaw,  Head  and  Co..Cannon-atroet, 
wa'i  accepted.  It  s  expecteit  that  tho  bridge  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  autumn. 

llBir.iiTON'. — For  alterations  to  shop  in  Black  Lion-street, 
Brighton,  for  Mciwrs.  Holders.  Quantities  euppUed  by  H. 
Ijansdown  and  Co  Messrs.  Goulty  and  Qibbins,  archi- 
tects, Ijondon  and  Brighton  : — 

U.  Parsons £712 

J.  T.  ChappeU 6S1 

G.  Cheeaman  and  Co.  (accepted) 668 

Cheltenham. — For  the  erection  of  the  County  Court  aiki 
Offices.    Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  architect  :— 

Billings  and  Sons £6300    0    0 

FiTTLEWOBTH. — Foi  worka  at  Fitileworth  Rectory,  for 
the  Rev.  —  Cattley.  Mesars.  Waring  and  Nicholson,  archi- 
t«cta ; — 

King,  Fittleworth   £412 

Nightingale,  Lambeth 359 

Habbing,  Petworth 34S 

nAiKNEV. — For  alterations,  repairs,  &c.,  to  the  Hackney- 
roa<l  Wesleyan  chapel.  John  Tarring,  architect,  69,  Baaing- 
hall  atretit,  lx)ndon : — 

Daun  and  Sons £593 

Sulmau  591 

Ilill  and  Sons    549 

Saunders 530 

Hall 450 

Shurmur 444 

LoxDos. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises, 
Hampstead  road,  for  Mr.  Oetzmauu.  Mr.  C.  Ealea,  archi- 
tect : — 

Coraman  £3700 

By  waters 3653 

Fish   3513 

Clark  and  Co 3400 

Manley  and  Rogers    32S7 

Mann 3275 

Scrivener  and  "VVliito 3027 

Kelly  Brothers  (accepted)  2974 

Walton  on-Tiiames.  —  For  villa  residence.  Messrs. 
Bacon  and  Bell,  architects : — 

Jackson  and  Shaw £30S5 

Patman  and  Fotheringham 299S 

Nicholson 29S0 

Francis 2940 

Hig5^     2923 

Sharpington  and  Cole 2377 

Whallev  (Derbvshire).— For  the  erection  of  a  school 

&c.,  for  the  Rev.  t.  C.  Hills.  Mr.iS.  Rollinson.architect  :— 

JIason,  ire— Wragg  and  Dearnly  (accepted)  £'200 

Joiner,  Ac. — Langley  ,,  190 

Slater. — Marjerrison  ,,  30 

£420 

. ^ 

COMPETITIONS. 

Liscoln.shtre  (LiN'D^.w).— E.'ct^nsioj  of  time  till  Sep- 
tember 1. — Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol  and  house  of 
correction.    J.  H.  Holloway,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Spilsby. 

Hertford   Cottage   Prize   Competitio;*.— Sept.  1.— 
Design  for  model    cottages    for    agricultural   labourers. 
Premimn,  £20.    R.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P,  9,  Queen-squir 
Westminster, 


C0STKACT3    OPEN    FOR  BUILDI.Va 
ESTIMATES. 

Halifax. — Extension  of  time. — For  proposed  new  infir- 
maries, fever  hospital,  «fec.,  at  the  Halifax  Workhouae.  C. 
Barstow,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Stoke  upos-Trext.— August  13. — For  the  erection  of 
a  new  manufactory.  C.  Lynam,  architect,  Stoke-npou- 
Trent. 

NoTTiN'onAM. — August  13. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
bridge  over  the  nver  Trent.  W.  Eufield,  public  offices, 
Nottingham. 

Grastham  Local  Board. —August  11. — For  the  con- 
stniction  of  sewers,  <fec.     H.  Beaumont,   clerk,    Grantham. 

Abint.dok  (Berks.). — For  the  erection  of  a  Ix>ys'  and 
girls'  school.  E.  Dolby,  architect.  East  St,  Helen's, 
Abingdon. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway.— 
August  11. — For  the  construction  of  a  locomotive  running 
shed,  &c.,  at  Battersea.     A.  Sarle,  London  Bridge  Station. 

PoKTSMOCTH.— August  22. — FoT  lavin^'  down,  construct- 
ing, and  finishing  various  brick,  pipe,  and  cast-iron 
sewers.     S.  J.  Elliott,  clerk  to  the   Local   Board. 

Contract  Department,  Admiralty'. — August  18. — 
For  the  supply  of  steel  and  files.— August  11.— For  the 
purch-u^e  of  English  oak  trenails.     A.  Brady,  registrar. 

Saint  Issef.l  (Pembrokeshire.)— August  1G. — For  erect- 
ing a  new  British  school  room  at  Saundersioot.  Mr.  T. 
Mathias  s,  chemist,  Sauuderafoot. 

LAN<nK.-iTER  (Durham.) — For  making  a  branch  railway 
at  Uamst^HiIa  Colliery,  near  Lanchester.  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
on  the  premises. 

Chatham  Extra,  Kent.— August  13.— For  the  erection 
of  tlie  chapel,  walls,  .fee,  of  the  new  burial  ground.  T. 
Hills,  clerk  to  the  local  board. 

Kiiiitv,  near  Pkf-scot. — August  17. — For  the  erectioii 
of  a  church.      Mr.  E.  G.  Pale,  architect,  Lancaster. 

Carnarvon. — August  15. — For  the  execution  of  tlie 
Carnarvon  harbour  works.  F.  Jackson,  C.E.,  Notting- 
ham 

Hammersmith, — August  17. — For  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  entrance  lodge,  Ac,  at  the  burial  ground  in  Ful- 
ham-fields.     A.  J.  Roberts,  clerk  to  the  board. 

Kewhaven,  SfJiSEX.- August  24.— For  the  erection  of  a 
Coastguard  station.  Tenders  to  the  Coastguard  office. 
Admiralty. 
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Hrrefordshire  Coi'NTV  AND  CiTY  AsYLUM. — Septem- 
ber 14. — For  the  erection  of  the  above  named  building. 
R.  Griffiths,  architect,  3,  Martin-street,  Stafford. 

Isle  of  Wight. — August  13. — For  the  erection  of 
artillery  carriage  sheds.  Colonel  W.  C.  Hadden,  Royal 
Engineer  office,  Portsmouth. 

Aldershot. — September  15. — For  the  erection  of  a 
billiard  room  at  the  Royal  Artillery  barracks.  Royal  En- 
gineer office,  AJdershot. 

Marypobt  District  and  Harbour  Tkust.— August  17. 
— For  the  erection  of  an  engine  and  boiler  house  adjoining 
the  Goat  Mills,  near  Cockennouth.  J.  liarwise,  clerk  to 
the  trustees. 

War  Department  Contract. — August  15— For  laying 
a  new  c:ist-iron  water  main  at  Royal  Victorii;  hospital, 
Net  ley,  Southampton. 

St.  Matthew.  Bethnal-green. — August  10.— For  the 
erection  of  a  lodge  at  Leytonstone  House,  Leytonstoue. 
W.  T.  Howard,  clerk  to  the  board,  Bishop's- road,  Betlinal- 
green. 

Metropolitav  Board  OF  Works.- September  24. — For 
constructing  and  maintaining  in  repair  certain  intended 
brick  sewers.     J.  Pollard,   clerk,  Spring-gardens. 

Caterham.— August  tJy. — For  the  erection  of  an  asvlura. 
W.  F.  Jebb,  37,  Noi-folk-street,  Strand. 

SuNDEHLAND. — August  17. — For  the  erection  of  new 
Bchoola  in  connection  with  the  Union  workhouse.  F. 
HodgioD,  clerk  to  the  guardians. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Sacnders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei 
chauta,  IJath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
aJso  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coi-sham, 
WDts.— [Advt.I 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER    IN    BASINOIIALL-STBEET. 

William  George  Boakes,  Deal,  painter,  August  14,  at  U 
— Robert  Harradiue,  Fdmonton,  builder,  August  14,  at  12 
— Richard  Watling,  Romford,  timber  mercliant,  August  14, 
at  12 — Alfred  Charman,  Croydon,  carpenter,  August  12, 
at  1. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Amess,  Bristol,  timber  merchant,  August  14,  at  11 
— Robert  Daynes,  Norwich,  plasterer,  August  17.  at  11  — 
Ricliard  Head,  South  Shields,  builder,  August  15,  at  12  — 
Richard  Robinson,  Monk's  Coppenhall,  joiner,  August  14, 
at  12 — Robert  Wilcock,  Seacombe,  plumber,  August  14, 
at  10. 

NOTirfs  OF  sittings  for  last  examination. 

October  21,  W,  Robins,  HoUoway,  carpenter— October 
27,  G.  Ford,  Newman  street.  Oxford-street,  carpenter^ 
October  28,  T.  Spearing,  Hungerford  roac',  Holloway, 
builder — August  24,  W.  Brown,  Barmby-on-thoMarsli, 
Yorkshire,  joiner— September  22,  B.  Bottoralev  and  G. 
Spencely,  Halifax,  stonemasons — August  22,  U.  Fearns, 
Onnskirk.  painter -August  19,  G.  Smith,  Thurcastou, 
Leicestershire,  carpenter— September  Iti,  W.  Cockram, 
Witheridge,  Devonshire,  carpenter. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Parkinson  and  Brooks,  Long-lane,  Bermondaey,  engi- 
neeis— Gibson  and  Fisher,  Nottingham,  stone  and  marble 
masons — Harding  and  Wilkinson,  Commercial  Chambers, 
Gracechurch-street,  timber  merchants— flraveloy  and 
Ewing,  Upper  East  Smithfield,  and  East  India  road'  engi- 
neers— Aviss  and  Son,  Putney,  builders  — Cresswell  and 
Williams.  Tipton,  brick  manufacturers— Jenkins  and 
Smith,  Newport,  masons. 

declaration  of  dividends. 

Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Great  Geoige-street,  contractor,  div. 
28.  Id.;  E.  L.  Betts,  Great  George  street,  contractor,  div. 
28.  2d.;  Sir  S.  M.  Peto  and  E.  L.  Betts,  Great  George- 
street,  contractoi-s,  div.  la.  lOd. — August  5th.  6th,  and  1th, 
or  following  Wednesday. — J.  Smith,  Litchurch.near  Derby, 
engineer,  div.  Is.  6d. — R.  C.  Moore,  Harraiston,  Lincoln- 
ehire,  surveyor,  div.  Gs. 

dividends. 

August  26,  J.  Sanders,  Aston  juxta-Birmingham, 
builder  August  26,  J.  Ainsworth,  West  Ardsley,  York- 
shire, mason — August  IV,  T.  Slachin,  Walsall,  journeyman 
bricklayer. 


IATE8T   PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Timber,  dot?  la  per  load,  drawliftck,  Is, 

Te»k    load£ll  10  12  TO.ATchAngel. yellow.. «1  0£]2    0 

Uu«beo,  red  plno  . . . .  S     5  4  IS  St.  Petersburg,  yel...  10  0    12    0 

„       yellow  pine..  2  13    4    6  Finland  7  0      8     0 

Bt.  John  N.B.  yellow  0    0    0    0   Memel 0  0      0     0 

(Jueb«c  Onk,  white,.  6     5  0  10  Gothenburg,  yellow       8  0      fl  in 

„       birch 4     5    6    0         ..       white    BOKO 

„       elUi     2  16     6  10  OeHe.  yellow «  0     10  10 

Dantxlc  ouk    4     0     6     0[.Huderham        U  0     10  lU 


fir   . 


2     0 


Hemelflr   3 

Rlgft S    0 

Bwedlih 2   6 

Uasts,Quebecredpln«  S    0 
,,       yellow  [line..     5    0 
Lathwo<Hl.Divntzic,fm   6  in 
St.I'eteriburg  B  10 
De&la,prC.,12(t.  by8 
by  i  iu.,  dutySfl  per 
load,  drawbiick  'Jb. 
Quehec,  white  spruce  13    0 
Bt.John.whlteapruce  18  10 
Yellow    plus,  per  re- 
duced C. 
OaoAda,   let  qn&lity.  17    0 
2ud  do 11  10 


2     & 
6  10 


7  10 
9  10 


50     0 
15  10 


St.  Feteraburg,  yel, 

Finland  7 

Memel 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8 

..      white    8 

OeHe.  yellow « 

Oj-Huderham        U 

CbristUilia,    per    C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  8  In. 

yeUow 14 

Deck  PUnk,  D&ntzlc, 

per  40  (t.  3  In 0 

PuuiCE  Store  pr  too    6 
OlLd.&C. 

Seal,  pfile per  tan  3(t 

Sperm  body    iTi 

Cod 38 

Whale,  8th.  Sea,  pale  35 

Olive,  GftlHpoU tS 

Cocoaniit,  Cochin, ton  63 

Palm,  due i'l 

Llnseud    81 

Rapeseed,  Eng. pale,.  84 
Cottonseed 3.: 


Copper  :— 

Sheet  A  Sheathing.  ABoH      ....pertoD  79    0     0  82          01 

Bammered  Bottoms       do  97     U     0  «    0    Oj 

FUt  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..       do  83    0    0  0    0    0 

C:ike  and  Tough  Ingot      do  81    0    0  8:J    0    u  t^   3 

Beat  Selected     do  77     0     D  B5    0    Ol 

Australian     do  77  10     0  0    0     0 

Yel.  WeUl  Sheathing* Rods  ....per  lb  0    0     li:j  0    0  7iJ 

Lead  — 

Pig,    English      pertoQ  21     5    0  0    0    01 

,,    Spanish  8oft     do  18  10    0  »    0     0  (    -, 

Shot.  Patent       do  22  lo    0  22  15     0  (   "^^ 

Sheet    do  20     0    0  20  15     <*  J    6 

White      „ do  27    0    0  30    0    0 

Bboulvb  or  AsnuoNr 

French    „ ton  43    0    0  0    0 

Znro:— 

Bnglisb  Sheet      per  ton  25  10    0  26  10    0  2) 

Devaux'sV,  M.  RoofingZlnc    ,...       do  06    0    0  0    0 

•  And  6  per  cent,  discount  li  laid  upon  the  new  Byetem 

Bpeltkb  :— 

OntheSpot    „ per  ton  20    0    0  0    0     0  neti 

QuicKflU-vui      per  btl  6    17     0  0    U     b 

Tor  :— 

RngUfh  Block      « per  ton  95    0    0  0    0    0) 

do       Bar    do  98    0     0  H9    0    0  {-   :» 

do       Refined  do  97      0    0  u    0    0) 

Banca      „ ^..^....       do  95  10    0  97     0    l>>„.,. 

Straits    do  92  10     0  92    0    oj"  ''' 


10  34 
0  u 
0     38 


Metals. 

lEO»:— 

Welsh  Bara  In  London   .,..  .....per  ton 

NftURod      do 

Uoopa ■•     do 

Hoops.  Single      ,  . .     do 

Staffordshire  Bui.... do 

Bar,  In  Walea    »  ...     do 

Nallrods     do 

Fumn.lrrPlgB.  atOlaig,  Mo    1     ..     do 

Swedish   Bars do 

IBtkel  :— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  ton 

ti  wedleh  Faggot   do 


7  10  0  7  n  6\ 

8  6  0  9  0  0  ( 
8  0  0  »  0  0  ( 
7    6  0  7  15  Oj 


S  10 

0 

6     0     0       8 

•/  10 

U 

7  15     0       2) 

2  12 

3 

2  17     One  It. 

»  17 

6 

10  10    tl  n 

JuBt  Publlahed, 

WORKS  in  IKON,  by  Andrew  Handt- 
Eii'E  and  Co.,  Britannia  Ironworks.  Derby,  and  34,  Wal- 
biook,  Loudou.  The  book  contains  descrijitionfi  ol  iron  bridges. 
roofa.  and  buildings,  steam  engines,  hydraulie  and  other  machines, 
conetruetive  and  decorative  irouwfirk  U>r  biiililinga,  cunservatones, 
and  winter  gardens,  gates  and  pillars,  ornamental  ironwork,  with 
eatimateB  of  cost.  Illustrated  by  10  Full-i-aue  PHuruuBAPHa  and  30 
engravings.     PriLe  15b. 

E,  and  F.  N.  Spon,  48,  Charing  Cross. 
A  Cheap  Edition  of  the   above  book,  without  photographs,  is  now 
ready,  price  2s.  6d. 


T  ALL'S  PATENT  APPAKATUS  for 
CONSTRUCTING  WALLS.  HOUSES,  and  other  EUILD- 
INOS. — A  p.iriiphlet  of  sixty  pitgea,  with  large  woodcut  allowing 
concrete  houses  finished,  and  also  iu  course  of  erection,  with  patent 
ftpljai'atus  working  ;  and  containing  the  paper  on  concrete  dwelliiiga 
reiid  by  Mr.  Tall,  at  the  Architectural  Aasociatiou  ;  also  a  report  of 
the  disc'iBsion  of  this  paper  at  a  subaequeot  fpocial  meeting  uf  the 
As^iociation  ;  correspondence  and  articles  (scientific  and  practical)  on 
concrete  bouse  and  wall  building;  extracfs  from  the /luiiiipr.  Build- 
ing Newb,  Civil  Engineen  and  Arclutfcts  Journal.  Tmifs.  FieUI,  Da<ty 
Telegrajih.  &c.  ;  and  every  iufurniation  respectinc  the  mixing  and 
use  of  concrete,  the  patent  apparatus,  the  cost  of  the  samd  ;  will  be 
forwarded  on  receiptor  12  stamps,— Address,  J.  Tall,  FatstatT-yard. 
ICeut-street,  South wark. 


COLLING'S  ART  FOLIAGE,  for  Sculp- 
ture  RLd  Decomtton,  royal  -Ito,  72  plates,  with  letterpress  and 
nume-ous  woodcuts,  price  369.,  or  3lis,  when  ordered  direct  fioni  the 
Anthor.  Loudon,  published  by  the  Author,  150,  Hanipstead-road, 
N.W. 


/^  A  U  T  1 0  N.— B  L  A  K  E'S      PATENT 

V  /  STONE  BREAKER. —  IN  CHANCERY.— "BLAKE  v. 
ARCHER."  Koveniber  12,  18(57 —Hla  Honour  the  Vice-chancellor 
Wood  having  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaiutiirs  in  the 
above  cauFc,  establishing  the  validity  of  Blake's  Patent,  and  made  a 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant*,  Messrs.  Tbon)as 
Archer  and  Son,  of  Dunston  Entrine  Works  near  Gateahendou-Tyne. 
fmm  infringing  such  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  piiy  to  the  plain- 
tilfa  the  costs  of  the  suit,  all  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  using  any  stone  breakers  siiiiilarto  Bluke'B, 
which  have  not  been  manufactured  by  the  plaintills.  Ajiphcatiou 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  injunctioua 
against  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infringing  Blake's  Patent  after 
this  notic-e.~Sole  maker  iu  England,  H.  R.  MARSDEN,  Solio 
Foundry,  Meadow-lane.  Leeds. 


{^0X   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

\J  MANUFACTURERS. 

28  and  29,  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND 
PAINTEDGLASS  WORKS— 43ard44,  Mnlileu  la.iP, 
(adjoining  Southampton-street),  W.( 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING.  GOTHIC    METAL,  and   MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS. 
BELVEDERE-ROAD,    LAMBETH. 
Carving. — a    great  reduction  etTected  by  rout^bing  out  the  wor 
by  machinery,  and  finishing  only  by  hand  lat'i'ur. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL   WORK    rf  every  description,  both  U)  Silver, 

Brass,  and  Iron, 
ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy.  Architects,  and  the 

Trade.  f<ir  carrj'ing  out  any  Desigu. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WUUK    DuNE  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  &  tiON'S  Illustrated  Catalogiie,  with  several  Imndreo  Designs 

of   Church   Furniture.  Painted  Glass,  auJ  Decoration,  forwarded  for 

six  Btamps. 

rOX  &  SONS  CMaloguo  of  Monuments,  Tomb  Ralls,  and  Memo- 
rial Brasses  also  sei  t  for  six  stamps, 

BllUW  RUuMu— ^Biid  -M.  buuthampton-atreet,  BtrnDd,  London. 


BY 
MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


HEB 
ROYAL 

PATENT. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  AVORKS 
-The  first  Establiahment  founded  in  England  (in  1842)  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  S.>le 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  e^nlB  of  dry  rot.  shrinkaqk,  and  warfino  fso  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  EFFEtrrtTALi.Y  prkvented, — Fo 
designs.e.stimat*s,  and  list  of  nearly  300  doors.  Ac,  api)ly  to  THR 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane,  C^mberwell,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co..  176.  Oxf  ird-street. 


19     0     0        IS  10     0     2) 


AUSTIN'S  new' IMPERIAL  PATENT 
SUPERFINE  FLAX  SASH  LINE. 

Tlie  above  article  is  now  being  manuf.ictured  and  sold  in  large 
quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-houne  Shutters,  and  other 
heavy  work,  Tlio  manufacturers  would  recommend  it  for  its 
strength,  and  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  consecjuent  on  Its  pecu- 
liar m  anil  f.v:  ture. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  TboMaiiuTiicturers  of  Ibu  above 
arlR'lea  particularly  wtsli  lo  drawthe  atlentiou  of  the  Tra<le  to  their 
Imperial  Patent  Flax  Sash  Lines,  of  which  they  are  now  making  four 
qualities,  and  they  strongly  recomiiiend  that  in  all  cases  they  should 
1)0  purchased  in  preference  to  thf  patent  Hues  miule  fruiu  J  utc,  which 
article  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  diuaijility  of  llax  ;  conse- 
quently cannot  give  so  much  satialactlou  to  the  Consumer. 

Tliey  also  Invite  the  particular  attention  of  tbo  trade  ti  their 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anything  yetortereil. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmnngers,  Merchants 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  lii  Town  or  Country. 


C.  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GEXUIXE  AXD  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS. 

N.B. — De.^igners  and  l*i;ictic,al  Juiiierfl. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALL,   NEWMAN   STREET 

LONDON. 


DAMP   and  DRAUGHT  Effectually  £x- 
eluded  from  the  bottoms  of  French  canements,  by 
.  SMITH'^  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  WATER  BAR. 
A  Working  Model  can  be  seen  at  tliu  Manufactory. 
7,    HILL'S    PLACE, 
LATE  12  and  13,   QUEEN-STREET.    OXFORD-STREET,  W., 
Or  a  Sketch  will  bo  sent  on  application. 
Iron  and  Brass  ESPAGNJOLETTA  BOLTS  of  a  Superior  yuallty  at 
Reduced  Prlcca. 


TULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 
Roupell  street,  Blackfriars  road.  WHOLESALE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS of  KAMPrULICON,  respectfully  solicit  Architects  and 
Builders  rdiuiring  a  du'ahle,  flexible,  and  ornamental  floor  covering, 
to  obtain  the  prices  and  inspect  the  patterns  and  quality  of  the 
"CROWN  KAM  PTULICON."— Works,  Jobn-street,  RoupeIl.street,3. 

THE  CROWN  KAMPTULICON 
is  distinguished  by  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON"  Btnniped  upon  each  piece  of  floor 
covering.  Ilcan  bo  obtained 'wholesale  only)  of  the  Manufacture  a. 
TULL.  GLANVILL.  and  CO.,  Kamptulicon  Works,  John-street. 
Roupell-ttreet.  Blackiriara-road,  S, 


T 


RELOAR'S  COCOA  FIBRE  MATTING 

and  MAT3. 
Deflcriptive  priced  cntiilogue  free  hy  post. 

67.  LUDBATE  HILL.  LONDON. 

THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AEmiT   WOKKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNERS,  CURKIEKS.  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVKB 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  oOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lists  sent  fiee  by  post 
W  AREHOUSE— 81,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

MR,  H.  FERRABEE,  ABENL 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for  FAINT,  and  at  HALF 
the  cost.— STEPHENS"  DYE  9  or  STAINS  for  WOOD.— Mr. 
STEPHENS  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  tbo  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addi-essed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  R.  H,  CHICHES- 
TER, of  Chittlehampton,  near  South  Molton  : — 

"The  etlect  produced  by  the  Stiining  Fluid  and  Vaniish  has  given 
Bueh  entire  satisfactiMi,  that  the  pariahinnera  have  requested  me  to 
procure  tive  times  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  in  order  to  ^aiah  the 
church." 

H.  STEPHENS,  Chemist,  18,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  E.G.,  late  54, 
Stamford-street,  3. 


/CLERGYMEN,    ARCHITECTS, 

\_J     t:  CHOOLMA3TKR9,  and  all  others  Interested   iu   Education, 

MESSRS.  SIDEBOTHAm',  BANKS,  &  CO., 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARTISTS, 
PARSONAGE     M'ORKS.     ALUKKT     STKKIiT.     MANCHB>TER 

Complete  Catalogue  of  School  Fittings, 

and  other  information,  which  will  be  furwarded  on 
receipt  of  three  stamps. 

ARTS,    LADDERS,    BARROWS,   &c.— 

GEORCE  ELL  and  CO.,   Builders  of  Carts,   Vans    Waggon* 
Trucks   Trolleys,  Ac,  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Plant, 

LADDERS.  BARROWS,  TRESTLES.    ril'EPS.   PORTABLB 

bCAFFuLDS,    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HANDLES,,  &c. 

Wheels  made  oy  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises. 

A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wlieela  kept  in  Stock, 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended   for  Exportation,  and 

made  by  Machinery  bo  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 

Dobbin  Carta,  i.H  ;  Brick  Carts.  £16  ;  Navie  barrows.  10s.  6d. 

BcaUoldiug,    Ladders,  Barrows.  iTestles.  Step,  to.,  Lent  on  UlTfl. 

Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EUflTON  W0RK8.  Sfifi  and  SfiS,  KU8T0N  ROAD.  LONnoN.  N.T 


PRIZE   MEDAL.  1881 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10,  GREEK  STEEET.    SOHO  SQUAKB,  LONDON,  W. 
Sole    Maiuifiicturers  of 
C    A.  WATKIN'P  PATENT    WIUE  liOlTND,  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Brushes,  Bash  Tools,  Stippling  Bruabes,  Glldera*  acid 
Grainers'  Tools. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
have  oht.vined  a  hinh  rciiutjition  among  the  chief  liecwratore  in  the 
kingdom  Vami^b  and  Colour  Manufacturera,  Oilmen,  Morchaotu, 
Ac,  M.tD  supplied  on  the  lowestteroiB.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plioation. 

CHARLES    STRUTTuN, 

84,      COMMEBCIAL-ROAD,      LaMBETH. 
BARGES  LBT  BV  THE  DAIT  OR  YKAR 


ENAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 
Quality,  that  dry  well,  look  well,  and  wear  well,  from  Sa.  per 
^■tiliun. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free  on  applicatloa  to  W.  NAYLOR, 
Vamiah  Manufacturer,  4a,  Jamea-atreet,  Oxford-street,  London.  Also 
Manufacturer  of  Oak  Stains. 

Light        4b.  per  gallon. 

Middle  Tint »         &«.         .. 

Dark  Oak..         .,         -  ..     '   ..         -.     6». 


SCHWEPPE'S  MINERAL  WATERS. 
By  Special  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty  and  H.R.U.  tha 
Prince  of  Wales.  Every  bottle  la  protected  by  a  label  having  name 
and    trade    mark.  — Manufactories    at     London,    Liverpool,    Derby, 

Bristol,  Ulasgow.  Malvern. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  exoru- 
elating  pain  of  Gout  or  Rheumatiam  Is  quickly  relieved  and 
cured  In  a  few  days  by  that  celebrated  medicine,  BLAIR'S  UUUT  and 
RHEUMAVIC  PILLS. 

They  renuire  no  ruBtralnt  of  diet  or  conflnemtnt  during  their  use 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vitjil  part. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at   Is.  IJd*  "-"il  2a.  Ud.   per  box  or 
obtained  through  any  Chemist, 
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BLUE-BOOK— SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

IIHE  Blue-book  containing  the  fifteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  has  just  been  pubUahed.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  report  of  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages,  containing 
the  reports  of  the  oihcial  inspectors  in  the 
various  branches,  and  statements  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  several  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art.  The  report  is 
arranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Aid 
given  to  the  industrial  classes  in  obtaining 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  science  and 
art  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their 
occupations.  2.  The  administration  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum — the  central  re- 
pository for  examples  of  science  and  art, 
which,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  made  avail- 
able throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
3.  Institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art,  which  are  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  this  department.  As  respects 
science,  the  satisfactory  progress  reported  in 
former  years,  both  as  to  number  of  schools 
and  students,  has  been  maintained.  In  1860 
there  were  9  schools  ant)  .501)  students  ;  in 
1864,  91  schools  and  4,666  students  ;  and  in 
1867,  212  schools  and  10,230  students.  The 
payment  to  teachers  for  the  year  1867  was 
£7,976,  or  15s.  6d.  for  each  pupiL  The 
number  of  teachers  paid  was  194.  These 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  report  by 
Captain  Donnelly,  Appendix  B,  Science 
Instruction,  occupies  thirty-seven  pages,  giving 
a  list  of  the  schools,  the  subjects  of  study,  the 
number  of  students,  and  the  amount  of  money 
paid  to  science  teachers.  The  reports  of  Dr. 
Sidney,  occasional  inspector,  and  Jlr. 
Bartley,  official  examiner,  are  likewise 
given.  The  former  inspected,  in  1867,  31 
Bcience  schoob  in  England,  7  in  Scotland,  and 
42  in  Ireland.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
classes  to  which  the  students  belong  in  the 
respective  countries. 

In  England  the  number  of  students  of  the 
artisan  class  was  490,  of  the  industrial  466, 
and  of  the  middle  class  243.  In  Scotland 
there  were  237  of  the  artisan,  94  of  the  in- 
dustrial, and  32  of  the  middle  class.  In 
Ireland,  427  of  the  first,  1,094  of  the  second, 
and  191  of  the  last.  Dr.  Sidney  then 
notices  a  wonderful  fact,  viz.,  that  he  has 
observed  "  the  smaller  proportion  of  bona 
fide  artisans  in  attendance  at  these  schools  in 
Ireland  as  compared  with  the  sister  country, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  much  greater  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  enterprise  in  Eng- 
land." If  Dr.  Sidney  had  observed  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  this  he  would  be  a 
very  unfit  occasional  inspector,  but  he  has 
observed  something  more  serious  than  that 
England  is  a  greater  manufacturing  country 
than  Ireland.  He  bears  testimony  to  the 
apathy  of  the  local  committees  ;  he  says, 
"  even  the  secretaries  are  too  often  but  ill- 
informed  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  their  classes."  Moreover,  "  the 
Irish  committees  have  availed  themselves 
only  to  a  very  small  extent  of  the  minute  of 
the  Department  which  grants  50  per  cent, 
towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus  for  science 
classes  ;  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the 
model  schools,  which  are  abundantly  supplied 
with  every  requisite  by  the  National  Board." 
Of  model  schools  in  Dublin  there  appears  to 
be  one,  but  the  report  is  not  clear.  In  Gal- 
way  one,  in  Belfast  one,  in  Carrickfergus  one, 
in.  Larne  one  (a  model  farm  school),  in  Bally- 
mena  one,  in  Newtownlands,  Trim,  and  En- 
Jxisconliy,  one  each.  StiU,  with  all  the  short- 
comings of  Ireland  it  is  not  explained  why 


the  total  number  of  the  schools  visited  by 
Dr.  Sidney  should  be  thirty -one  in  England, 
seven  in  Scotland,  and  forty-two   in  Ireland. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  Belfast  model  school,  on 
the   occasion   of  an   examination,   he   found 
only  one  member  of  the  committee  present, 
and  that  at  Newtownlands  he  had  a  candidate 
expelled  for  using  what  boys  call  a  "  crib  ;'' 
and  he  noticed  an  extensive  and  organised 
system  of  fraud  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  Belfast  examinations  as  well  as  at  Clifden 
in   Qalway.      Mr.    Bartley's   report  on   the 
same  subject  is  confined  to  England,  and  to 
twelve  counties  only,  including  his  attend- 
ance at  the  May  examinations  in  Middlesex 
and  the  Bristol  Trade  School.     He  complains 
that  so  few  schools  of  science  exist  in  York- 
shire ;  "  Considering  the  size  and  importance 
of  many  of  the  towns  in  this  county  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  so  few  classes   have  been 
formed,  and  that  those  which  exist  in  such 
places  as  Leeds,  Iluddersrteld,  and  Middles- 
boro,   contain   so   few   pupils.      The    reason 
generally  given  is  the  deficiency  of  elementary 
instruction   among  the    persons    for    whose 
benefit  the  classes  are  formed  ;   and  though, 
no  doubt,  this  cause  acts  very  powerfully  in 
reducing  the  attendance  at  the  science  classes, 
yet  it  certainly  is  not  the  entire  cause,   nor 
can  it  explain  the  attendance  of  tmder  twenty 
artisans  at  the  chemistry  class  in  a  town   like 
Leeds,  with  over  2ti0,ii00  inhabitants.     I  feel 
sure   that  if   the   Department   scheme   were 
taken  up  in  Yorkshire  as  it  is  in  Lancashire, 
by   the    union   of  Lancashire  and    Cheshire 
inatitutps,  it  would  not  be   long   before  the 
classes  and  students  were  increased  tenfold." 
"With  regard  to  the  schools  of  science  in  the 
Midland  counties,  that  is  to  say,  the  counties 
south  and  south-east  of  Yorkshire  and  north 
of  London,  there  are  only  sixteen  schools,  and 
one  of  these,  at  Derby,  is  for  the  middle  class, 
and  merely  sends  up  pupils  for  examination. 
Nine  of  these  schools  Mr.  Bartley  visited  and 
found  them,  with  the  exception   of  those   at 
Eastwood  and  Lincoln,  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion,  particularly   that   at  Northampton,   to 
which  local  advantages  have  conduced,  the 
committee    being  most  influential,    and    a 
museum  existing  in  the  same  premises,  sup- 
ported   by    the    application    of   the   Public 
Libraries  Act.     The  report  bears  testimony  to 
the  excellent  effects  produced  by  the  fact  that 
the   local   committee  knows   its   duties   and 
possesses  an  energetic  secretary. 

The  report  states  that  98  schools  of  art  are 
now  in  operation  throughout  the  country. 
These  give  instruction  to  17,341  students — a 
slight  increase  as  compared  with  1867.  During 
the  year  one  school  at  Abingdon  has  been  closed ; 
and  another  at  Greenock,  ceasing  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  an  art  school,  has  become  a 
night  class  for  artisans.  New  schools  have 
been  established  at  Dorchester  and  Kilmar- 
nock. The  influence  exercised  by  these 
schools  will  have  been  best  estimated  by 
those  who  visited  the  various  works  e.x- 
hibited  at  the  late  national  competition.  The 
examiners  state  in  their  report  that  the  work 
of  these  schools  is  acting  satisfactorily  upon 
the  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  large 
number  of  meritorious  designs  applied  to 
manufactures  induced  them  to  award  an  addi- 
tional gold  medal ;  while  in  another  class — 
that  of  modelling  the  figure  from  the  antique 
— the  inferior  character  of  the  examples  sub- 
mitted to  them  prevented  them  from  award- 
ing any  gold  medal  at  all.  The  examiners 
notice  that  in  some  cases  students  in  the 
modelling  classes,  in  executing  bas-reliefs, 
have  selected  subjects  incapable  of  being 
well  treated  in  that  manner  ;  and  they  recom- 
mend that  all  such  positions  of  the  figure  as 
require  perspective  foreshortening  for  their 
representation  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  action  of  figures  in  low  relief  should  be 
so  designed  that  they  may  lie  in  positions 
parallel  to  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
modelled. 

They  notice  with  condera.nation  a  few 
examples  of  injudicious  misdirection  of 
students'  labours,  in  which  fine  examples  of 


the  best  periods  of  art  are  carelessly  rendered 
as  mere  accessories  in  the  construction  of 
half-pictorial  backgrounds,  a  practice  which 
has  the  bad  effect  of  distracting  the  student's 
attention  from  the  details  of  the  figure  before 
him. 

In  our  remarks  on  the  late  competition  at 
iSouth  Kensington  we  noticed  the  strange 
fact  that  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheflielil, 
Leeds,  and  other  largo  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  which  most  might  be  expected, 
contributed  the  worst  and  the  fewest 
examples.  We  certainly  ex])ected  that  the 
report  now  before  us  would  have  alluded  in 
some  way  to  this  fact.  It  does  not ;  and  we 
therefore  suppose  the  point  was  not  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  as  it  certainly  could  never 
have  escaped  notice. 

The  report  of  the  master  of  the  National 
Art  Training  Schools  shows  that  twenty-eight 
students  in  training  for  masterships  of  schools 
of  art  have  received  allowances  for  mainten- 
ance. Four  of  these  have  been  appointed  to 
local  schools.  Free  .studentships  were  allowed 
to  thirty-seven  students  who  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  medals  or  passing  examinations. 
Sixteen  sappers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and 
thirty  other  persons,  either  former  students 
in  training,  national  scholars,  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department,  have  attended  the 
school  without  payment  of  fees.  422  students 
paid  fees  for  the  first  session  of  the  year,  and 
406  for  the  second  session  ;  the  total  amount 
paid  being  .£1,046  2$.  The  total  number  of 
students  in  the  year  was  727,  as  compared 
with  807  in  the  preceding  year.  This  decrease 
the  Department  attributed  to  a  change  in  the 
admission  rules,  designed  to  exclude  mere 
superficial  amateurs  desirous  of  taking  "  a  few 
lessons  "  only. 

The  examinations  conducted  under  the 
management  or  in  connection  with  the  com- 
mittee during  the  year  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  : — As  respects  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labouring  poor,  788  schools  were 
examined,  being  an  increase  of  20O  on  the 
number  examined  in  1867  ;  87,300  exercises 
worked  by  58,000  children  were  examined, 
being  an  increase  in  the  year  of  17,300  exer- 
cises and  15,106  children.  As  respects  schools 
of  art  and  night  classes,  the  number  examined 
in  1868  was  204,  being  38  more  than  in  1867  ; 
8,500  students  worked  16,700  exercises,  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  1,700  students 
and  4,200  worked  papers.  152  of  these 
schools  and  classes  sent  up  for  examination 
51,000  drawings,  executed  by  8,000  students 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  year's  study,  an 
increase  of  24  schools,  19,000  works,  and 
1,500  students.  In  1867,  out  of  44  candidates 
examined  for  the  third  grade,  or  art  teacher's 
certificate,  15  were  successful.  In  February, 
1868,  62  candidates  were  examined,  and  25 
succeeded  in  passing  the  required  examina- 
tions. The  results  show  a  total  increase  in 
twelve  months  of  240  schools  examined, 
18,306  candidates,  and  40,500  works  and  exer- 
cises. In  1867  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
instruction  in  drawing  from  teachers  hold- 
ing drawing  certificates  granted  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  was,  in  public  and  other 
schools,  79,411  ;  in  provincial  schools  of  art, 
14,639 ;  in  metropolitan  district  schools  of 
art  (including  those  in  connection  with  the 
National  Art  Training  School),  2,702  ; 
students  in  training  for  masters  and  national 
scholars  at  South  Kensington,  44 ;  scliool- 
masters  and  pupil  teachers,  1,651  ;  in  night 
classes  for  instruction  in  drawing,  2,553  ;  in 
private  schools,  grammar  schools,  &c.,  4,529. 
Total,  105,529. 

The  second  portion  of  the  report,  which 
treats  more  especially  of  the  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  states  that  the  decorations 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  lecture 
theatre  buildings  are  now  in  a  forward  state  ; 
the  designs,  as  far  as  possible,  being  carried 
out  by  the'students  of  the  Department,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  various  artists  who  have 
furnished  them.  A  high  degree  of  excellence 
is  anticipated  for  the  classes  for  modelling, 
mosaic  work,  painting  on  tiles,  &c.,  which 
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will  eventually  prove  of  great  service  to  the 
decorative  arts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  various  objects  presented  to  the 
Museum  during  the  period  embraced  by  the  re- 
port, an  important  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
method  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  schools 
established  by  Messrs.  Schneider  at  their  works 
at  Creuzot,  are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
Acting  on.  the  recommendations  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Department  availed  itself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  Paris  Exhibition  to  acquire, 
among  other  interesting  objects,  a  valuable 
collection  of  Arabian  ornaments,  which  forms 
the  suVjject  of  a  special  report  by  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Stuart  Poole,  assi.stant  keeper  of  coins 
and  medals  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
collection  consists  of  a  hard  wood  (possibly 
walnut)  pulpit  from  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan 
El-Muyeiad,  at  Cairo,  executed  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  contain- 
ing some  extremely  elegant  specimens  of 
Arabesque  ornament ;  some  carvings  from  the 
Mosque  of  Ahmad  Ibn  Tooloon  (the  oldest  in 
Cairo),  one  specimen  being,  according  to  Mr. 
Poole,  of  the  first  period  of  Arab  art  in 
Egypt;  a  very  fine  table,  also  from  a  mosque; 
an  ancient  piece  of  lattice  work  ;  and  a  curious 
Arab  bed  inlaid  with  ivory.  The  collection 
also  comprises  some  examples  in  metal,  glass, 
and  porcelain,  and  some  very  interesting 
manuscripts. 

Among  additions  made  to  the  casts  and 
bronzes  in  the  Museum,  are  an  electrotype  of 
the  Gate  at  the  Baptistry  at  Florence,  by 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  a  cast  of  the  great  bronze 
candlestick  in  the  Cathedral  at  Milan,  casts  of 
various  works  of  Italian  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  of  Norwegian  doors  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  originals  of  which  were  exhibited 
in  Paris.  The  convention  formed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  princes  of  the 
reigning  families  of  Europe,  is  looked  forward 
to  as  "  the  most  important  occurrence  of  the 
year,"  as  a.  medium  for  the  promotion  of  the 
reproduction  and  exchange  of  works  of  art  in 
different  countries.  We  put  not  our  trust  in 
princes,  and  think  that  art  is  likely  to  derive 
less  benefit  from  tlie  convention  than  the 
Department  anticipates.  AVe  are  glad  to 
observe  that  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
projected  authorised  survey  of  ancient  Indian 
architecture,  to  obtain  casts  of  some  of  tlie 
most  important  monuments  for  the  national 
and  principal  local  museums  of  the  kingdom. 

The  collection  of  photographs  has  been 
largely  increased,  no  less  than  6,694  copies 
having  been  added,  including  a  series  of  por- 
traits lent  to  the  National  Portrait  Exhibi- 
tions of  1866  and  1867,  and  a  good  collection 
of  illustrations  of  Indian  architecture  and 
costume.  An  addition  of  500  books  and 
pamphlets  has  been  made  to  the  library, 
which  now  possesses  20,400  volumes. 

The  third  portion  of  the  report,  dealing 
with  scientific  institutions,  recounts  at  some 
length  the  progress  of  the  Museum  of  Geology, 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  other  similar 
institutions.  The  Lords  of  the  Committee 
conclude  their  report  with  a  confident  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that  at  no  period  since  its 
establishment  has  the  infiuence  of  the  Depart- 
ment been  so  widely  e.xtended  or  its  beneficial 
results  so  marked  as  during  the  past  year. 
They  trust  that  the  increased  grants  made  by 
Parliament,  supplemented  by  various  acts  of 
private  munificence,  among  which  is  specially 
mentioned  the  magnificent  scheme  of  Mr. 
Whitworth,  will  enable  them  still  further  to 
afl'ord  a  knowledge  of  science  and  art  to  all 
classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 


THE    ART    OF    BUILDING    IN  CON- 
CRETE.—II.— MAY'S   SYSTEM. 

THE  method  of  erecting  buildings  in  con- 
crete, invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Tall,  formed  the  subject  of  a  former  article  in 
our  columns.  In  addition  to  his  system, 
there  are,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  pro- 


bably aware,  others  differing  both  in  prin- 
ciple of  construction,  nature  of  material 
employed,  and  in  the  character  of  their 
details.  Mr.  Tail's  method  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  plan  of  building  a  house  all  in 
one  piece,  since  there  is  an  absolute  continuity 
and  uniformity  of  the  component  parts  not 
obtainable  by  any  other  recognised  means  of 
ordinary  building.  The  walls  are  raised  in 
situ,  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  condition,  and 
consolidate  and  set  during  the  time  occupied 
by  the  remaining  work  to  be  done  to  the 
dwelling.  This  is  the  true  principle  of  con- 
crete, and  that  to  which,  in  fact,  the  heading 
of  our  article  ought,  if  stringently  interpreted, 
alone  to  apply  ;  but  as  the  material  concrete 
is  actually  used  in  the  methods  we  are  about 
to  bring  under  consideration  it  may  bear  a 
more  extended  application.  To  pass  onto  May's 
block  system  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  em- 
ployment of  concrete  bricks,  instead  of  those 
made  from  the  usual  description  of  clays. 
These  bricks  and  blocks  are  much  larger  than 
the  common  bricks,  and  are  designed  specially 
so  as  to  secure  an  equable  distribution  of 
headers  and  stretchers,  and  thus  ensure  the 
presence  of  a  proper  amount  of  bond  through- 
out the  work.  Now  the  first  question  that 
will  present  itself,  and  which  must  be  satis- 
factorily answered  before  the  plan  can  be 
entertained  with  reference  to  the  budding  of 
dwellings  upon  a  cheap  scale,  is,  can  these 
concrete  blocks  be  manufactured,  bulk  for 
bulk,  at  a  less  or  the  same  rate  as  bricks  ? 
Upon  this  point  we  do  not  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt.  Ordinary  bricks  cannot  he  mnrle 
except  from  certain  descriptions  of  clay, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  every  locality  ; 
but  the  concrete  blocks  may  be  manufactured 
of  almost  any  hard  material  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  proportion  of  Portland  cement,  to  con- 
stitute the  binding  property.  Gravel  of  every 
description,  provided  it  be  not  too  large, 
broken  glass,  china,  clinkers,  furnace  slag, 
and  a  host  of  other  substances  may  be  utilised 
in  this  manner.  There  is  this  dift'erence  be- 
tween the  manufacture  of  these  blocks  and 
bricks,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  instance  the 
material  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  certain 
districts,  in  the  former,  there  is  no  locality 
where  some  ingredients  woidd  not  be  en- 
countered suitable  for  the  purpose,  and,  what 
is  more,  totally  unsuitable  for  any  other. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  safely  conceded  that 
their  first  cost  will  not  exceed  that  of  bricks, 
and  our  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  found  con- 
siderably less.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  these  principles  of  building  in  con- 
crete, whether  the  blocks  be  solid,  as  in  the 
method  now  imder  consideration,  or  hollow, 
as  in  Parr  and  Strong's,  and  in  another  that 
we  shall  treat  of  in  its  turn,  they  do  not 
require  the  aid  of  any  special  framework  or 
apparatus,  and  are,  therefore,  better  suited 
for  building  upon  a  very  small  scale.  There 
woidd  be  no  saving  effected  by  erecting  some 
dozen  of  houses  instead  of  only  two  or  three, 
beyond  what  always  accompanies  the  execu- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  similar  examples 
compared  with  that  of  a  few.  It  is  always 
comparatively  cheaper  to  build  upon  a  large 
than  a  small  scale,  or,  in  other  words,  the  two 
principles  of  operation  might  be  considered  to 
resemble  wholesale  and  retail  dealing.  The 
majority  cannot  afford  to  build  upon  a  gi- 
gantic or  wholesale  plan,  and  therefore 
benefit  most  by  any  method  which  affects  the 
smaller  or  retail  mode  of  operations.  Taking 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  material  is  as 
cheaply  produced  as  the  ordinary  bricks,  the 
next  question  includes  that  of  labour  or 
workmanship.  There  is  very  little  necessity 
to  inquire  very  deeply  into  this,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent to  anyone  who  has  seen  the  blocks  under 
notice  that  they  could  be  set  and  walls  built 
as  cheaply  as  those  of  brick.  From  their  size 
they  would  require  rather  more  care  in  lay- 
ing, and  some  additional  attention  would  be 
necessary  in  ensuring  the  accuracy  and 
straightness  of  the  joints,  but  these  trifling 
details  of  manipidation  would  soon  be 
mastered  by  any  bricklayer  who  was  gifted 


with  the  commonest  amount  of  intelligence. 
Mr.  Tall  asserts  that  one  advantage  of  his 
fluid  method  of  building,  so  to  term  it,  is  that 
regular  bricklayers  are  not  required.  Here, 
as  we  have  formerly  stated,  we  differ  from 
him,  but  there  is  no  question  that  common 
labourers  would  not  answer  for  .building 
walls  of  solid  concrete  blocks.  The  close 
resemblance  existing  between  this  description 
of  work  and  that  of  brickwork  would  not 
allow  of  any  saving  being  efl'ected  in  this 
particular.  As  more  work  could  be  done  in  a 
certain  time  there  would,  of  course,  be  a 
slight  balance  ou  the  side  of  economy  in  this 
respect,  but  it  would  also  take  some  little 
time  for  a  bricklayer  or  a  mason  to  familiar- 
ise himself  with  the  sizes  and  shape  of  mate- 
rials which  are  truly  neither  bricks  nor 
stones. 

A  great,  and,  many  would  assert,  a  funda- 
mental objection  to  all  descriptions  of  build- 
ing in  concrete,  whether  fluid  or  solid,  is  the 
unsightly  appearance  the  walls  present.  AVe 
will  say  nothing  about  the  want  of  any  archi- 
tectural effect,  by  which  is  not  meant,  as  is 
usually  considered  in  this  country,  the  mere 
outline  or  proportions  of  a  design,  but  simply 
refer  to  the  rough,  crude,  hard,  and  raw 
appearance  aft'orded  by  the  sight  of  a  concrete 
building,  in  which  the  walls  stand  naked  as 
they  were  built.  It  may  be  accepted,  as  a 
rule,  that  all  concrete  walls  must  be  covered 
with  stucco,  or,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  wittily  calls  it, 
slime,  with  paint  or  facing  of  some  sort.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  gentleman  would  like 
to  crcot  upon  fiig  estate  a  large  number  of 
dwellings  presenting  tli<?  cold,  stony,  and 
rough  appearance  which  characterises  concrete 
walls.  In  a  word,  the  concrete  lacks  the  warm 
tint  of  brick,  which  contrasts  so  well  with 
the  prevailing  colours  of  landscape  scenes 
If  we  once  accept  as  an  inevitable  ac-. 
companiment  to  the  employment  of  con- 
crete in  the  construction  of  cottages  and 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  that  the 
walls  must  be  covered  with  some  kind  of 
coating,  the  economy  of  their  adoption  be- 
comes a  matter  of  considerable  doubt.  Even 
if  the  face  work  were  confined  to  the  ruling 
of  lines  to  represent  joints,  which  would 
scarcely  relieve  the  natural  aspect  of  the 
concrete,  the  labour  would  be  equivalent  to 
that  of  pointing,  which  is  rarely  done  in 
houses  of  a  humble  description.  There  ia 
another  solid  method  of  building  in  concrete 
to  be  described,  and  we  shall  then  pass  on  to 
consider  what  might  be  called  the  hollow 
method,  in  which  moulds  are  first  provided, 
into  which  the  concrete  is  poured,  and  then 
the  whole  built  up  similar  to  the  brick  work 
we  have  been  noticing.  The  Central  Cottage 
Improvement  Society  are  at  present  putting 
the  concrete  block  system  to  an  experimental 
test  by  the  erection  of  a  couple  of  cottages, 
which  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting. One  actual  test  of  this  nature  is 
worth  aU.  the  surmises  and  opinions  in  the 

world. 

♦ 

DEVELOPMENTS  OF  NONCONFORMIST 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.— III. 

WE  have  hitherto  been  concerned  with  the 
commonest  arrangement  in  Nonconfor- 
mist churches, —  that  of  a  plain  oblong  or  rect- 
angular plan,  and  chiefly  with  the  roofing 
of  this  one.  Before  passing  on  to  other  plana 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  something  more  on 
internal  design.  The  gallery,  of  course,  is  the 
main  difliculty  inside, — just  as  the  wide  roof 
is  externally.  And  it  is  a  difliculty  which, 
even  more  than  the  other  one,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  pass  over  and  evade.  It  is  sel- 
dom, indeed,  that  it  is  accepted  as  one  of  the 
main  conditions  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is  really 
incorporated  into  the  essence  of  the  design. 
The  idea  that  generally  suggests  itself  is  that 
the  gallery  was  forced  in  against  the  architect's 
will.  He  had  built  his  church  with  long 
windows  and  tall  columns  to  divide  it 
into  nave  and  aisles,  he  had  relied  ibr  effect 
throughout  on  unbroken  vertical  lines, — when 
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suddenly  the  committee  stepped  in  and  de- 
stroyed them  all.  They  barbarously  cut  his 
windows  in  half,  and  hun;.;  a  system  of  beams 
and  framing  to  the  middles  of  his  columns  ; 
they  obliterated  all  his  verticality  with  a  hori- 
zontal feature  strong  enough  to  overpower 
everything.  And  they  had  not  even  the 
grace  to  consult  him  as  to  the  least  objection- 
able way  of  doing  this.  They  made  their 
gallery  here  three  seats  wide  and  there  six  ; 
80  that  even  its  junction  with  the  wall  is  not 
quite  horizontal,  but  steps  up  a  yard  or  two 
higher  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Nay, 
the  very  plan  of  it  does  not  fit  the  building. 
There  is  not  a  piece  of  circular  walling  about 
the  chapel,  but  thegallery  front,  or  a  great  part  of 
it,  is  curved  on  plan,  and  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  forms  which  adjoin  it.  Perhaps 
this  last  fact  explains  the  mystery.  It  was 
not  made  for  the  chaj)el  after  all.  The  com- 
mittee, being,  as  some  committees  are,  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  doubtless  bought  it 
cheap  at  a  sale  of  old  materials,  and  had  it  put 
up  in  hopes  of  its  being  an  improvement. 

Unfortunately  the  case  is  too  common  to  be 
accounted  for  thus.  Chapel  architects  must 
bear  their  share  of  the  blame  for  the  absence 
of  anything  like  unity  and  architectural  com- 
position in  galleried  interiors.  In  spite  of 
that  blind  adherence  to  what  has  once  be- 
come customary,  that  unreasoning  conserva- 
tism which  is  just  as  prevalent  among  Non- 
conformists aselsewhere,  their  architects  might 
have  done  much  more  than  they  have.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  form  of  gallery  which 
happened  to  be  consecrated  in  some  large 
chapel  fort}'  years  ago  should  therefore  be  in- 
flicted on  us  to  the  end  of  time.  Of  course,  in- 
novations alTecting  the  seating  of  the  congre- 
gation are  not  to  be  effected  without  a  severe 
tght.  They  involve  money  iu  the  shape  of 
contributions  or  pew  rents,  and  so  come  to  be 
discussed  more  ieenly  than  those  in  mere 
external  design.  It  may  be  a  question,  however, 
whether  the  sacrificing  too  much  to  money 
in  this  way  is  not  a  policy  that  defeats  itself. 
It  is  possible  to  spoil  a  building  for  the  sake 
of  additional  scats,  and  to  have  it  half  empty 
after  all.  If  Nonconformists  really  care  to 
have  churches  which  are  not  offensive  to  every 
one  of  the  slightest  sensibility,  they  must  be 
willing  to  lose  a  little  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
a  great  deal.  A  theatrical  manager  may  be 
tempted  to  increa.se  his  receipts  even  by  spoil- 
ing and  overcrowding  his  house  ;  but  such  a 
practice  is  simply  repulsive  in  a  place  of 
worship. 

The  first  thing  that  is  wanted  in  a  galleried 
interior  seems  to  be  to  make  the  gallery  an 
essential  part  of  the  design,  a  feature  which 
every  other  part  points  to,  and  without  which 
all  would  be  incomplete.  It  is  to  arrange  the 
whole  for  the  sake  of  the  result  lOitA  a  gallery, 
not  to  copy  a  one-storied  church  and  hope 
that  the  gallery,  when  it  is  inserted,  will  be 
overlooked.  A  very  little  common  sense  will 
suffice  to  pass  a  judgment  on  such  things  as 
long  windows  only  built  to  be  cut  across  the 
middle  by  the  feature  in  question.  One  rather 
pities  than  blames  these  feeble  attempts  at  a 
sham  ;  it  is  so  evident  that  the  poor  people 
who  perpetrated  them  were  driven  to  it  because 
they  could  not  invent  anything  else.  Their 
difficulties  were  too  much  for  them,  they  could 
see  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject. 
How  unfortunate  that  difficulties  should  ever 
have  been  given  to  such  people  to  conquer. 
But  leaving  for  the  present  matters  of  detail  like 
this,  there  are  at  least  three  ways  in  which  the 
interior  of  a  galleried  building  may  be  treated. 
In  the  first,  the  gallery  front  and  the  work  di- 
rectly above  and  below  it  are  made  the  princi- 
pal surface  in  the  design.  The  walls  behind 
them  are  a  mere  background  ;  it  is  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  central  area  which  assumes  the 
chief  importance.  This  is  the  system  adopted 
in  theatres.  In  the  second  way,  the  walls  of 
the  building  retain  their  prominence,  the  gal- 
lery rans  round  them  more  or  less  as  a  bal- 
cony, and  its  columns  do  not  go  up  to  carry 
the  roof,  In  the  third,  the  gallery  does  not 
project  from  the  sides  of  the  building.  It  rims 


across   it  perhaps  at  one  end,  or  it  fills  iqj  re- 
cesses arranged  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  more 
subordinate  than   in   either  of  the   previous 
cases,   an<l   detracts   less  from  the   apparent 
height  and  verticality  of  the  walls.     The  first 
system,    wo   have    said,     is  that  on   which 
theatres  are  usually  planned.     It  is  the   front 
of  the  boxes  there  which  form  the  visible  in- 
terior; the  actual  walls  are  almost  or  quite  out 
of  sight.      It   appears  perhaps   at  first   that 
nothing  at  all  analogous  to  this  treatment  can 
be  found  in  mediaival  churches.  Yet  the  nave 
arches  and  triforiura  of  a  vaulted  building  show 
a  principle  not  altogether  dissimilar.      In  cer- 
tain cases  (Westminster  Abbey   for   instance) 
the  top  of  the  aisle  vaulting  has  actually  been 
turned  into  a  temporary  gallery  of  which  the 
triforiuin   was   the  front.     And  though   this 
would  be  unsuitable  enough  for  permanent  use, 
its  height  from  the  floor,  the  thickness  of  the 
piers,  and  the  multiplicity  of  smaller  shafts  all 
interfering  with  the  view,  yet  the  principle  is 
worth  remembering.     This  gallery,  such  as  it 
is,  is  an  important  element  of  beauty.  Is  it  im- 
possible to  keep  it  so,  and  yet  remove  its  prac- 
tical inconveniences  /    One  thing  seems  cer- 
tain— itmusteither  be  above  orbelowthe  main 
nave  arcade,  if  there  is  one,   whether   this  is 
supported  ou  stone  or  iron  columns.      To  put 
up  long  shafts  and  then  fix.agallery  across  the 
middles  of  them  is  a  bungling  expedient  sure 
to  end  in  failure.      Half  measures  like  this 
spring  from  incompetence,  and  meet  with  their 
reward.     If  a  gallery  in  the  position  of  a  tri- 
forium  be  too  high  up  (though  it  need  not  be 
so  high  as  many  upper  galleries  now  are),  the 
best  thing  would  be  to  make  a  radical  change, 
and  put  it  entirely  below  the  nave  arcade.  We 
are  not  advocating  the  division  into  nave  and 
aisles  asthe  best  possible  one.    It  is,  however, 
less  objectionable  acoustically   than  is   often 
supposed,  and  where,  as  in  some   of  the  best 
modern   churches,   it  only     extends    to   two 
columns  on  each  side,  it  need  scarcely  destroy 
the  view  of  the  pulpit  from  a  single  seat. 


HIGH  ART  AND   THE   ACADEMY. 

AMONG  the  many  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  the  eft'ort  to  mend  matters 
artistic — and  their  name  is  certainly  legion  — 
none  is  greater  than  the  absence  of  any  stan- 
dard authority  in  the  shape  of  books  or 
othersvise.  We  have  standard  treatises,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  most  sciences — e.g., 
astronomy,  geology,  &c.,  from  the  least  im- 
portant to  the  greatest,  and  standard  histories 
to  refer  to  in  case  of  need  or  doubt;  but  of  a 
standard  art  treatise  what  is  to  be  said  but 
simply  that  it  does  not  exist?  If  anyone  be 
in  doubt  or  difficulty  we  cannot  set  him  right 
by  referring  him  to  any  certain  authority, 
but  at  most  can  but  tell  him  to  consult  such 
and  such  a  one  on  some  controverted  point  of 
art  history  or  practice.  Nothing  is  apparently 
certain  in  art  matters,  and  consequently  no 
treatise  or  authority  on  the  "Elements  of 
Art"  at  present  exists.  This  is  a  very  great 
difficulty,  almost  impossible  to  be  overcome, 
for  we  have  no  starting  point,  and  no  certain 
ground  whereon  to  found  anything.  There 
is,  therefore,  at  present  no  way  out  of  this 
first  and  primitive  art  difficulty  but  to  refer 
to  the  modes  of  action  and  artistic  opinions, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  gathered,  of  the  various 
societies  devoting  themselves  to  art  in  its  dif- 
ferent phases.  There  is  no  other  way.  For 
this  leading  reason  it  is  that  the  Royal 
Academy  system  and  practice  of  art,  as  a 
matter  of  origiTial  reference,  will  be  found  so 
useful,  and  will  assist  the  student  to  a  better 
and  far  higher  comprehension  of  the  real 
nature  and  meaning  of  art  than  would  be 
otherwise  possible.  No  one  will  of  course 
deny  the  importance  and  interest  of  such  an 
inquiry  as  this,  for  all  allow  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  and  even  if  they  do  not  admit 
this  with  all  readiness,  the  results  of  the  late 
competitions  will  prove  it. 

Now  the  very  first  thing  that  must  strike 
anyone,  when  looking  at  art  generally  from 


this  most  visible  point  of  view,  is  that  the 
Royal  Academy  has  divided  art  into  two  dis- 
tinct and  widely  separated  divisions,  high 
art  and  low  art,  or,  in  more  distinct  and 
broadly  intelligible  terms,  into  art  by  men  of 
the  highest  artistic  powers,  properly  and  fully 
exercised,  and  consequently  worthy  of  every 
possible  honour,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into 
art  by  men  of  altogether  infiuitelj'  inferior 
powers,  j)roducing  only  results  not  worth  the 
time  and  trouble  they  cost  to  bring  into 
existence,  and  certainly  unworthy  of  any  sort 
of  honour  or  credit  the  Academy  itself  is  able 
to  confer.  In  short,  it  is  everything  on  the 
one  side,  and  nothing  on  the  other.  If  this 
be  not  interesting  to  artists  and  architects  no- 
thing is. 

But  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  test  whereby 
to  try  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  divide  artists 
into  two  divisio!is  so  widely  separated  ;  no 
book  or  authoritative  statement  by  the  Aca- 
demy itself  defining  what  is  high  art  or  the 
highest  art,  and  what  is  low  art  or  no  art.  We 
are  simply  left  to  find  it  all  out  for  ourselves 
as  best  we  may.  There  is  but  one  way — viz., 
the  annual  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture,  and  it  is  there  that  we 
may  see  the  solemn  facts  as  they  really  and 
palpably  exist  before  our  very  eyesight,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  may  judge, 
each  one  for  himself  and  herself.  It  is  very 
easy  indeed  to  do  this,  for  the  full  academicians 
are  a  very  privileged  body,  and  have  bo 
arranged  matters  that  all  their  own  works  and 
results  of  their  own  art  powers  are  ranged, 
more  or  less  together,  on  what  is  termed  the 
"  line  " — i.e.,  on  the  wall  space  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  of  the  spectators,  thus  to  be  most 
readily  and  easily  seen.  The  inferior  powers 
are  all  underneath  or  above  this  magic  space. 
I  say  nothing  at  all  of  those  who  are  al- 
together excluded  or  of  those  who  never  and 
cannot  exhibit.  And  what  is  it,  then,  that  is 
to  be  found  by  anyone  looking  at  this  magic 
line  of  high  art,  and  at  the  lines  tioth  above 
and  below  it  ?  Why,  simply  no  dift'erence 
whatever.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the 
most  knowing  and  the  keenest  eye  to  detect 
any  dilferenc'e  in  der/ree  of  artistic  power  be- 
tween those  works  on  the  line  and  those  above 
and  under  it.  Of  course,  the  size  of  the  works 
may  differ,  and  the  subjects  of  them,  and  the 
pains  taken,  and  the  time  they  cost  to  do,  and 
a  hundred  other  points  of  difference  there 
may  be ;  but  in  degree  and  measure  of  art 
power  there  is  in  reality  none  whatever. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  generally  all 
alike — the  line  above  is  as  good  as  the  line 
below,  and  these  are  every  way  equal  to 
the  works  on  the  line  itself.  There 
is  no  high  or  low  art  visible,  it  may  be  all 
termed  middle  and  level  art;  indeed,  it  is 
something  wonderful  to  see  so  many  paintings 
all  alike,  and  with  so  little  difference  between 
them  in  the  degree  of  artistic  power.  I  say 
the  degree  of  art  power.  This  fact,  not  a  little 
remarkable,  must,  I  think,  have  struck  everj^- 
one  who  regularly  visits  the  Academy  exhibi- 
tion, and  will  not  therefore  be  disputed.  I 
think  I  can  see  some  cause  for  this,  but  let 
that  for  the  present  be  how  it  may.  What, 
therefore,  becomes  of  the  Academy  distinc- 
tion between  high  and  low  art,  between 
those  who  are  said  to  practice  high  art 
and  those  who  practice  low  art — in  short, 
between  Royal  Academicians  and  common  out- 
siders/ There  is  really  none  whatever,  for  the 
time  would  seem  to  have  produced  a  number 
of  very  clever  painters,  all  pretty  much  on  a 
level,  and  without  any  one  or  many  of  super- 
commanding  capacities  of  powers,  and  the 
fact  really  is  that  all  these  regular  contributors, 
to  say  nothing  of  others,  are  quite  worthy  of 
the  honours,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  If  trutli  must  be  told,  there  is  in 
this  age  nn  high  art  in  the  sense  of  the  results 
of  the  highest  art  powers,  for  even  when  men 
of  the  highest  capacity  now  appear  on  the 
world's  stage,  false  and  foolish  education  and 
the  circumstances  and  pressure  of  the  tiine 
seem  to  be  all  beat  upon  negativing  their 
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powers.  If  it  be  a  subject  of  art  interest 
to  inquire  into  the  capacity  and  vrork  of  the 
workman  it  is  not  less  so  or  less  important  to 
ask  how  it  is  that  this  high  power  is  lost  when 
it  exists  in  the  more  advanced  and  highly 
educated  artist.  If  the  ignorant  and  the  dull 
workman  cannot  do  anything  to  render  him 
worthy  of  standing  inside  the  door  of  the  Aca- 
demy by  reason  of  his  ignorance  and  dulness, 
what  is  that  which  makes  the  more  clear- 
headed and  educated  artist  worthy  of  all  Aca- 
demy honour,  but  whose  actual  works,  when 
produced  and  before  the  public  eye,  fail  to 
satisfy  the  critical  sense  of  the  spectator  who 
is  looking  out  for  hiph  art,  and  which  high  art 
he  is  told  is  only  to  be  found  within  the  walls 
of  the  institution  he  is  then  walking  through  ? 
These  are  the  poles  of  art — the  workman  and 
the  artist — the  artist  guiding  but  not  destroy- 
ing the  individuality  of  the  workman  ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  not  be  wasting  time 
to  inqiure,  very  shortly,  how  it  is  that  such 
men  so  highly  gifted  as  Turner,  Marochetti, 
and  Millais,  fail  to  accomplish  whatis  expected 
of  them.  How  is  it  that  the  dull  spectator, 
unable  to  do  anything  himself,  fails  of  being 
fully  excited  and  gratified  with  the  infinitely 
superior  and  higher  imaginative  and  artistic 
powers  of  such  men  as  these  ?  What  more 
does  he  want  ?  What  does  he,  the  spectator, 
mean  by  high  art  I  and  how  is  it  the  Royal 
Academy  is  not  confined  to  three  or  four  of 
such  men  so  rarely  gifted,  and  so  in  real  truth 
to  confine  the  Academy  to  high  art  or  the 
highest  art  power,  whether  fully  and  properly 
exercised  or  no  ]  An  academy  on  this  plan 
all  ought  to  be  satisfied  vnih. — i.e.,  to 
consist  only  of  the  very  limited  few  in 
each  age  and  generation  who  manifest, 
in  promise,  if  not  in  fulfilment,  the  highest 
powers  an  artist  is  capable  of.  The  work- 
man ia  of  course  out  of  the  pale ;  the 
outside  artists  are  almost  out  of  the  question, 
because  they  have  no  means  of  manifesting 
their  powers  to  Academy  circles  and  in- 
fluences. The  general  body  of  regular  ex- 
hibitors are  out,  because  they  are  all  on  a 
level,  so  selection  is  barely  possible.  It 
therefore,  from  necessity,  remains  with  those 
who  manifest  the  highest  powers,  although 
they  do  not  realise  them  in  practice.  A  few 
words,  therefore,  on  what  high  art  is  and 
means  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful  in  a 
search  for  a  new  system  of  fine  art  action  and 
practice.  C.  B.  A. 

♦ 

OKNAMENTAL   METAL   WORK   AT  THE 
LEEDS   EXHIBITION. 

OF  all  the  ornamental  art  at  the  Leeds  Ex- 
hibition, no  section  ia  so  well  represented  as 
metal  work.  The  specimens,  both  in  the  precious 
metals  and  in  iron  and  steel,  are  very  numerous 
and  important ;  the  arrangement,  however,  in 
certain  cases  is  most  eccentiic.  Thus  in  the 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  section  we  have  the  (62) 
Limerick  crozier,  1418;  (63)  Limerick  mitre, 
rather  later  ;  (87)  a  silver  brooch,  fifteenth  cen- 
tury ;  (38)  a  silver  bracelet  with  an  oval  seal- 
shaped  medallion  in  front,  latter  end  of  fifteenth 
century,  supposed  to  have  been  the  seal  of 
Thomas  Burtcu,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1452- 
1480,  as  the  inscription  on  it  ia, — S.  Thom.'o  Dei 
gracia  epiacopi  Mannenais  :  it  ia  a  very  beautifid 
flpecimen  of  cast  work,  chased  up  and  finished 
afterwards  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  rivalling 
the  later  medals  by  Cellini  and  others.  It  will 
be  a  good  day  for  us  when  we  can  get  such  work 
done.  In  another  instance,  the  Hunteraton 
brooch,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  Tara  brooch 
order,  dug  up  in  Ayrshire,  is  described  as  Saxon, 
and  though  put  in  the  catalogue  pretty  near  to 
the  only  similar  work  of  consequence  in  the  exhi- 
bition, viz.,  the  most  valuable  and  intereating 
crozier  (81)  belonging  to  Dr.  Moriarty,  Bishop  of 
Kerry,  Killarney,  is,  in  fact,  placed  in  a  different 
room.  This  is  a  pity,  as  it  woidd  have  been  very 
instructive  carefully  to  have  compared  the  work- 
manship of  the  two,  especially  the  beautiful 
filagree  work  of  gold.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  in  ita  Saxon  origin,  though  we  do  not 
deny  the  possibility  of  it,  remembering  the  close 
connection  which  exists  between  the  style  of  some 
of  the  finest  Saxon  MSS.,  as  the  Durham  Gospels, 


and  the  best  of  the  Irish.  Bishop  Moriarty's 
crozier,  being  externally  principally  of  thin  plates 
of  brass,  has  suflered  a  good  deal  from  its  burial  in 
the  ground,  but  still  it  is  a  most  important  speci- 
men, and  in  point  of  execution  perfectly 
admirable  ;  fortimately  the  filagree  ia  of  gold  on 
silver,  and  so  thia  part  is  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was 
made.  The  shape  is  that  of  the  uaual  Irish  type, 
with  a  head  something  like  a  horse's  head.  The 
whole  surface  is  chased  by  hand  in  the  moat 
elaborate  and  deUcate  arabesques,  relieved  by 
filagree  knots  of  as  perfect  execution  as  the  best 
Greek  work.  In  execution  it  ia  unsurpassable. 
The  processes  used  are  perfectly  applicable  to 
other  dates  of  art,  and  if  carefully  studied  and 
mastered  might  lead  to  important  development, 
and  help  us  out  of  the  groove  we  seem  unfortu- 
nately to  be  deepening  for  ourselves. 

There  is  a  good  collection  of  ordinary  Saxon 
fibuUc  and  such  things,  but  nothing  else  of  this 
kind  worthy  of  comparing  with  these  except  the 
bell  of  St.  Thura,  which  is  later  outside,  though 
it  is  said  to  contain  under  the  silver  plates  some 
earlier  work.  There  are  many  good  examples  of 
Greek  gold,  which  are  worth  study.  All  the  best 
Greek  work  must  improve  the  taste  of  any  man 
wishing  to  be  a  true  artist. 

By  the  way,  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Forman's 
collection  of  Greek  pottery  is  astonishingly  good. 
One  would  have  hardly  expected  to  find  such 
work  in  a  private  collection.  Especially  admirable 
ia  No.  218,  a  large  and  very  fine  bowl,  painted  red 
aud  black,  with  the  death  of  Hector,^  it  reminds 
one  of  the  finest  thirteenth  century  work,  only 
far  surpassing  it.  The  whole  collection  should  be 
examined,  especially  in  some  of  the  smaller  pieces, 
where  the  comic  element  comes  out  strongly.  As 
in  every  collection  where  it  has  been  exhibited,  so 
at  Leeds,  Mr.  Haywood  Hawkins'  Grepk  bronze 
alto  relievo,  parts  of  wl.ich  were  restored  in  wax 
by  Flaxman,  stands  uut  as  the  gem.  There  is 
nothing  known  to  compare  to  it.  It  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  cover  to  a  mirror,  and  was  found 
at  Paramythia  in  Epirus  in  the  year  1793. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  correctness  of  drawing, 
grace  and  elegance,  or  to  the  wonderful  power  of 
I  execution,  it  is  simply  perfect. 

But  to  return  to  the  medieval  and  other 
metal  work.  Of  the  tenth  to  thirteenth  centuries 
we  have  few  examples  of  note.  There  is  an  inte- 
resting little  thirteenth  century  bit  (S4G)  found 
near  Oxford — the  top  of  a  pyx,  with  Christ 
holding  a  book  in  high  relief,  ca^^t  aud  chased : 
and  two  or  three  fragments  of  candlesticks,  some- 
what similar,  though  interior  to  the  great 
Gloucester  candlestick,  about  1100  ;  aud  two  or 
three  tine  seals  :of  the  fourteenth  century  we  have 
two  very  important  examples,  belonging  to  Mr.  W. 
Sneyd  (853  a)  ;  two  gilt  book  covers,  chased  with 
the  Crucifixion,  &c., — the  word  chased  hardly 
allows  one  to  realise  the  process  here  employed, 
which  really  was  to  carve  in  brass, — the  figures 
are  truly  carved  and  chiselled  in  low  relief,  and 
then  chased.  The  practice  began  in  the  thir. 
teenth  century  iu  the  ornamentation  usually  of 
the  aides  of  the  enamelled  reliquaries,  probably 
with  the  same  tools  that  cut  away  the  surface  of 
the  champlev^  enamels.  When  carried  to  the  per- 
fection of  these  two  covers,  the  art  is  one  of  rare 
beauty,  but  would  be  very  expensive, — almost  the 
same  effect  could  be  produced  by  the  more  modern 
plan  (a  re-invention  of  a  very  ancient  art)  of 
knocking  up  the  back  of  a  thinner  plate 
(repousse)  and  then  chiselling  and  chasing  the 
front.  When  we  come  to  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  we  get  numerous  examples, 
some  very  fine  ;  and  in  the  finest  examples  we  find 
none  of  that  affectation  of  severity,  and  confining 
oneself  to  one  or  two  processes,  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes modern  incapacity.  All  that  the  old 
men  knew  they  employed  :  and  if  they  had  lived 
to  our  day,  they  would,  as  we  fully  believe,  have 
employed,  as  far  as  they  are  true  to  the  principles 
of  art,  the  processes  of  the  Cinque-Cento  period,  and 
especially  of  the  different  nations  of  the  east,  who 
seem  almost  incapable,  except  as  far  as  they  imitate 
modern  European  work,  of  doing  anything  iu  bad 
taste. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  contribute  some  of  their 
best  plate.  Two  very  beautiful  and  elegant  cups 
are  shown  by  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
(1502-1503):  the  former  ia  called  the  foundress 
cup,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  a  specimen  of 
surface-engraving,  wanting  the  hardness  and 
stiffness  of  what  i3  usually  done  nowadays. 
The  other,  the  gift  of  the  Countess  of  Richmond, 
(1507),  is  a  charming  specimen  of  low  relief  and 
elaborate  chasing  and  stippling.  There  also 
appears  to  be  judicious  use  of  die-stamping — all 


perfectly  legitimate  methods  of  treating  metal. 
It  is  by  the  happy  combination  and  perfection  of 
all  known  ways  of  treatment  that  we  can  hope  for 
real  progress  in  art,  but  unfortunately  in  all  con- 
nected with  metal  work  we  seem  incapable  of 
learning  anything  but  some  school  lessons  as  to 
some  particular  time.  What  should  it  matter  to 
us  whether  the  fourteenth  century  man  got  such 
and  such  an  effect  by  such  and  such  means — if  we 
can  get  as  good  or  better  by  an  easier  and  less 
costly  process  ?  Our  present  designers  want 
elasticity  as  much  as  they  do  art.  Of  this  they 
may  be  assured,  that  eccentricity,  quaintnesa,  or 
even  picturesqueness  can  never  take  the  place  of 
fine  art,  however  fashionable  it  may  be  for  a  time. 
Knotches  and  knobs — scrolls  of  contorted  iron 
wire  or  bar  unwrought  and  not  even  decently 
twisted,  bull's  eyes  aud  bullet  holes  will  not 
much  longer  be  allowed  to  make  believe  for  art 
and  disguise  tlie  terrible  art  incapacity  which 
exists  among  some  of  the  most  favoured  architects 
of  the  day.  Try  to  shut  our  eyes  as  much  as  we 
like  to  the  matter — such  an  exhibition  as  the 
present  unmistakably  thrusts  it  before  our  eyes, 
that  there  is  more  art  power  as  well  as  executive 
skill  in  many  a  piece  of  metal  of  the  Cinque-Cento 
period,  or  of  Oriental  manufacture,  than  is  ex- 
hibited in  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive screena  and  grilles  of  our  fashionable 
architects.  Especially  admirable  for  execution, 
though  late  and  not  altogether  to  be  admired  for 
its  shape  and  design,  ia  the  1540  English  gilt  cup, 
also  belonging  to  Corpus  Christi  College.  Pn  thia 
there  is  a  beautiful  combination  of  casting, 
chasing,  repousse,  and  engraving. 

We  must  not,  while  speaking  of  the  later  Gothic 
silver  work,  omit  to  notice  Lady  Otho  Fitzgerald's 
silver  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  Agatha,  with  the 
figures  o£  St.  Peter  and  St.  Anthony,  late  fifteenth 
century.  The  chasing  is  good,  and  the  foliage  a 
good  instance  of  sigillation.  Some  of  the  boldest 
chasing  appears  in  Me-srs.  Hunt  and  Roskell's 
Italian  silver-gilt  chalice,  dated  1419. 

For  surface  chasing,  nothing  is  more  admirable 
than  some  of  the  early  medals.  Mr.  T.  G.  Parry 
contributes  a  delightful  httle  bit  (1499),  a  silver 
circular  medallet,  with  the  Virgin  seated,  the 
groundwork  diapered.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
delicacy  of  this  little  treasure,  and  no  one  but  a 
first- rate  artist  could  have  executed  it.  We  can 
hardly,  however,  trust  the  date  given  iu  the  cata- 
logue, the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  hard  to 
decide  upon  such  a  point  without  comparison, 
and  having  the  article  in  one's  hands  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  considerably  later. 

As  we  get  to  the  Renaissance  period,  the  sub- 
ject of  metal  is  as  thoroughly  exemplified  as  one 
could  wiah.  There  is  a  splendid  collection  of 
wrought  iron  and  steel,  especially  of  damascened 
work.  Among  the  richest  specimens  of  iron  is 
the  pair  of  late  fifteenth  century  ambry  doors 
belonging  to  Mr.  Forman.  They  are  wonderful 
examples  of  skilful  superposition  of  different 
layers  of  metal,  and  of  artistic  beating  and  twist- 
ing of  iron,  so  as  almost  to  rival  the  work  of  the 
most  skilled  goldsmith.  Of  Damascene, 
European,  and  Oriental,  raised  and  flat,5we  have 
the  finest  possible  specimens.  Of  the  CeUini 
shield  belonging  to  Her  Majesty  we  need  say 
nothing,  as  its  perfection  and  condition  are  so 
well  known.  South  Kensington  shows  the  choice 
steel  mirror  of  Diana  of  Poictiers,  for  which  they 
gave  £1,281.  Such  a  work  as  this  of  course 
could  only  be  executed  for  the  very  rich,  but  for 
all  that  the  process  is  quite  as  well  worth  our 
attention  as  that  of  enamelling,  especially  as  used 
by  the  Persians,  who  grave  out  the  surface, 
leaving  the  arabesque  in  low  relief,  and  then  with 
gold  and  silver  damascene  the  projecting  parts  ; 
the  eflect  being  often  not  unlike  some  of  the 
Irish  work. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  from  our  point  of  view  as  medisBValists,  the 
exhibition  at  Leeds  is  full  of  instruction  ;  but 
really  the  great  feature  of  it  is  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  en- 
gravings, which  far  exceeds  in  many  ways  what 
was  shown  at  Manchester. 

The  series  begins  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  contains  some  of  the  very 
finest  things  in  the  kingdom  from  that  time  to 
the  present  day.  Lord  Dudley's  pictures  alone 
are  worth  any  amount  of  trouble  to  see.  Not- 
withatanding  all  these  glories,  however,  there  cau 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Yorkshire  mind  is  hardly 
trained  up  to  the  point  of  appreciating  the 
highest  art.  The  concerts,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  which  are  excellent, 
are  evidently  the  greatest  attraction  ;  after  that, 
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the  English  pictures  draw  the  greatest  attention  : 
works  of  early  art,  either  painting  or  otherwise, 
are,  by  the  majority,  looked  upon  merely  as 
curiosities. — The  Ecc  tsiohgisU 


THE     BENEDICTINE     MONASTERT     OF 
CHKIST  CHUKCH,  CANTEKBURY. 

AT  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Kent 
Archseological  Society  at  Canterbury,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Willis  read  a  paper  on  this 
monastery,  surrounding  the  church,  the  history 
and  remains  of  which  he  has  spent  many  years  in 
investigating. 

The  Professor  said  that  the  great  Cathedral  of 
Canterbury  was  originally  the  cathedral  of  a  large 
monastery — the  earliest  monastery  of  Benedictines 
organised  in  England,  and  which  served  as  a 
model  for  others  subsequently  established.  Its 
founder  was  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  first  of  the 
Norman  archbishops  appointed  to  rule  the  Sason 
monastery  which  had  previously  existed  here. 
When  he  came  to  Canterbury  he  found  the 
buildings  in  ruins,  and  he  caused  the  monastery 
to  be  rebuilt  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
Benedictines  at  that  time.  It  was  he  who  set 
out  the  plan  of  the  whole,  and  erected  all  the 
principal  buildings.  A  number  of  remains  of  the 
Norman  monastery  had  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  pulling  down  of  the  prebendal  houses,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  stalls  having  been 
diminished,  and  the  ruins  were  sufficient  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  Benedictine  monastery.  It 
happened,  moreover,  that  more  copious  and  pre- 
cise records  existed  of  the  Canterbury  monastery 
than  of  any  other  ancient  foundation  with  which 
he  (Professor  Willis)  was  acquainted.  By  a 
curious  accident  it  became  knowa  that  about  the 
twelfth  century  the  monastery  acquired  a  grant 
of  that  great  source  of  water — a  magnificent 
stream  running  out  of  the  hills — which  supplies 
to  this  day  the  whole  of  the  Chapter  land.  No 
Booner  was  this  spring  acquired  than  the  prior  of 
that  day,  who  was  a  competent  engineer,  and  knew 
Bomethmg  of  hydraulics,  completed  a  system  of 
waterworks  by  which  the  water  was  conveyed  to 
the  monastery  and  distributed  through  the 
buildings.  It  fortunately  happened  that  a  Nor- 
man drawing  was  still  in  existence,  containing  a 
delineation  of  the  whole  system  of  water  pipes. 
This  drawing,  which  was  on  vellum,  had,  by  some 
mystBrioua  agency,  found  its  way  into  the  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  it  was 
bound  up  in  the  great  Psalter  known  as  the 
Triple  Psalter,  which  was  not  merely  a  reproduc- 
tion in  three  languages  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
but  a  collection  of  all  the  psalms  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  also  included. 
Some  leaves  had  been  torn  out  of  the  Psalter,  and 
this  drawing  inserted  in  their  place,  so  that  it 
came  between  the  middle  of  the  Magnificat  and 
the  Nicene  Creed.  The  drawing,  which  had  been 
beautifully  executed  by  a  monk  named  Edwin, 
was  a  representation  of  the  whole  monastery,  and 
had  been  engraved  by  Virtue  for  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  published  in  the  Vetusti  Monument^ji,. 
Virtue,  however,  took  great  liberties  with  the 
original,  and  produced  a  very  inaccurate  copy. 
On  the  original  drawing  the  description  of  each 
of  the  buildings  and  water  pipes  was  written  in 
contractions,  and  in  endeavouring  to  enlarge 
these  inscriptions  Virtue  omitted  some  and  turned 
others  to  a  different  aspect,  so  as  to  destroy  their 
archaic  value.  He  (Professor  Willis)  had  there 
f.u  traced  a  facsimile  ot  the  original  drawing 
\»uh  great  care.  The  plan  he  held  in  his  hand 
waa  not  his  drawing,  but  a  proof  of  the  engraving 
which  members  of  the  society  would  receive  in 
the  next  volume  of  the  "  Transactions,"  together 
with  other  engravings  illustrating  the  subject.  In 
order  to  understand  vhis  drawing  he  had  made  as 
careful  a  scrutiny  as  possible  of  the  whole  of  the 
precincts,  having,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and 
of  the  other  residents,  without  exception,  received 
licence  to  penetrate  every  corner  of  every  house. 
He  made  a  drawing  .is  the  result  of  that  survey, 
and  after  extracting  from  the  drawing  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  mon  stery  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Refjrmation,  he  thought  the  best  way  of  inter- 
preting the  Norman  drawing  would  be  to  make 
another  plan,  including  only  remains  of  buildings 
which  were  on  the  ground  at  the  time  when  the 
Norman  drawing  was  made.  In  doing  this  he 
produced  a  plan  which  justified  in  every  way  the 
accuracy  of  the  Norman  artist.  (The  Professor 
here  exhibited  a  copy  of  the  Norman  plan,  and 


proceeded  to  describe  by  its  aid  the  ancient 
waterworks )  The  water  was  conveyed  from 
the  spring  past  a  conduit  house  through  four 
oblong  reservoirs.  In  travelling  slowly  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  these  reservoirs,  one  after  the 
other,  the  water  deposited  its  mud.  The  fourth 
reservoir  was  under  the  city  wall,  and  thence  the 
water  was  conveyed  directly  by  pipes  into  the 
monastery.  Vitruvius  recommends  that  water  for 
the  supply  of  towns  should  be  made  to  pass 
through  *■  settling  tanks,"  and  the  members  were 
evidently  acquainted  with  Vitruvius's  work,  and 
carried  out  his  principle.  Stopcocks  were  also 
known  to  Vitruvius,  and  they  are  figured  on  the 
plan  as  attached  to  each  of  the  tanks.  The  ancient 
water  pipes  passed  through  a  cornfield,  a  vine- 
yard, and  an  orchard,  and  then  through  the  city 
w.all,  and  along  the  course  of  a  lane  to  the 
monastery.  Professor  Willis  then  proceeded  to 
give  ag  neral  description  of  the  ancient  monas- 
tery. (This  portion  of  his  address  will  be  found 
in  our  last  impression.) 


THE  PAINTED  GLASS  AT  FAIRFOED, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

THE  remarkable  series  of  painted  glass  win- 
dows in  the  parish  church  of  Fairford, 
Gloucestershire,  formed  on  Wednesday  last  the 
object  of  a  special  visit  from  the  members  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association,  who  are  now 
holding  their  annual  meeting  at  Cirencester.  Pre- 
vious to  visiting  the  church  a  sectional  meeting 
was  held  at  hea<iq\iarter3,  at  which  Mr.  H.  F. 
Holt,  who  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  for  some  time  past,  was  present.  The 
windows  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  and  the 
church  was  built  in  1498  purposely  for  their 
reception,  it  being  stited  that  they  had  been  cap- 
tured by  one  Captain  Tame,  in  a  ship  which 
was  conveying  the  glass  to  Rome,  and  that  he 
had  the  church  built  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
glass  in  it.  The  subjects  depicted  are  taken 
from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and,  the 
situation  of  Fairford  being  very  remote,  the  know- 
ledge of  their  remarkable  e.'tcellence  has  been 
confined  almost  to  local  fame.  Mr.  Holt  de- 
scribed the  different  subjects  in  detaU,  all  scrip- 
tural ;  and  in  his  remarks  to  the  archaeologists 
observed  that  their  artistic  interest  was  twofold 
— first,  for  their  intrinsic  merit  as  pictures,  and 
that  they  belonged  to  the  style  of  glass  painting 
in  which  the  mere  decorative  effect  was  sub- 
servient to  the  capability  of  conveying  noble 
design.  He  believed  the  windows  might  safely 
be  ascribed  to  Albrecht  Durer.  Mr.  Holt  went 
on  to  observe  that  they  had  been  "  restored  "  in 
a  shockin;»  manner,  and  as  they  were  exposed  to 
further  deadly  risk  and  imminent  peril  from  the 
same  cause,  he  especially  desired  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  archaeologists  to  them  to  crave  their 
protection.  He  regarded  these  as  the  most  interest- 
ing series  of  painted  windows  in  existence  in  this 
country.  At  the  end  of  last  century  these 
windows  were  alleged  to  belong  to  Albrecht 
Durer,  but  the  idea  was  pooh-poohed  by  Bi^land 
in  1791.  He  (Mr.  Holt)  now  appeared  before 
them  in  the  character  of  a  new  and  independent 
claimant  on  behalf  of  Albrecht  Durer,  and  as  being 
the  first  person  who  had  compared  these  windows 
with  Albrecht  Durer's  known  works.  He  reviewed 
the  life  of  Durer,  and  came  to  the  deliberate  con- 
clusion that  in  the  Fairford  windows  they  had  the 
only  extant  remaits  of  Lis  mastery  in  the  art  of 
glass  painting  ;  and  that  this  was  the  work  which 
occupied  him  at  a  period  of  his  life  when  it 
appeared  he  must  otherwise  have  been  compara 
tiyely  idle.  He  connected  Durer  with  these 
windows  by  tradition,  by  the  period  of  time  when 
the  church  was  built,  and  by  the  internal  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  windows  themselves,  their 
similarity  in  various  resj^ects  to  known  works  by 
the  sam;!  baud.  Tue  building  of  Fairford  Church 
was  begun  in  1493,  by  John  Tame,  cloth  manu- 
facturer, who  purchased  the  manor  from  Henry 
VII.  The  statement  that  Tame  captured  a  ship 
on  its  voyage  to  Home  and  took  the  glass  out  of  it 
waa  fuU  of  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies. 
He  did  not  purchase  the  manor  until  after  the 
alleged  seizure  of  the  ship,  whicli  must  have  been, 
moreover,  at  a  time  when  we  were  at  peace,  and 
such  an  act  would  be  one  of  piracy.  Nor  was 
painted  glass  so  uncommon  at  that  time  that  a 
man  should  build  a  church  in  the  English  Perpen- 
dicular style  to  receive  painted  windows  intended 
for  Rome.  Then  it  was  a  fact  that  some  of  these 
windows  had  among  other  designs  that  of 
the    Prince    of  Wales's  plumes.      But  although 


the  story  of  the  seizure  of  this  glass  might 
be  altogether  a  myth,  it  might  cooceal 
the  truth — viz.,  that  John  Tame  might  have 
had  reason  for  "  making  his  soul,"  as  the 
Irishman  would  say,  and,  therefore,  he  built  the 
church,  procuring  the  glass  from  his  Low  Country 
agents.  The  glass  was  brought  in  a  ship  to 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Holt  proceeded  to  notice  soma 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  Fairford  Church,  some 
of  which  ho  said  had  been  recently  scraped  off.  in 
deference  to  the  anti-Kitualistic  feelings  of  certain 
of  the  parishioners.  He  pointed  out  certain 
pecuUarities  in  the  details  of  treatment  and 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  in  the  windows 
which  he  recognised  as  being  Durer's.  Durer 
had  cultivated  the  art  of  cutting  in  wood,  and, 
producing  a  copy  of  the  Chronicon  Nure7nbergens 
(1493),  Mr.  Holt  pointed  out  certain  wood  en- 
graviniis  there  which  were  undoubtedly  Durer's, 
and  in  which  among  other  things  was  frequently 
used  a  peculiar  nimbus,  which  waa  also  intro- 
duced in  the  windows  of  Fairford  Church. 
Lastly,  referring  to  the  absence  of  any  mono- 
gram of  Durer  (the  D  being  placed  within  the 
A),  he  obseived  that,  to  jhis  mind,  those  noble 
works  required  no  monogram,  for  he  read  in 
every  part  of  them,  as  if  stamped  in  his  own 
hand,  the  signature  *'  Albrecht  Durer."  This 
new  theory  was  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest  by  the  archteologists  present,  though  not 
universally  accepted,  Mr.  Joyce,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Vicar  of  Fairford,  stating  that  not. 
withstanding  a  likeness  in  these  windows  to 
Durer's  work,  he  could  not,  after  long  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Mr.  Holt.  If  they  were  Durer's  they  must 
have  betn  done  at  a  very  early  age.  He  also 
expressed  the  anxiety  of  the  vicar  to  protect  tho 
windows  from  injury  and  "  over  restoration." 


DISHONEST  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

IN  the  Blue  book  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  Ireland,  while  obtaining  through 
many  of  her  schools  of  science  and  art  a  most  hon- 
ourable position,  has  also  alone  to  bear  the  obloquy 
of  containing  four  schools  at  which  dishonest 
attempts  have  been  made  'oy  the  students  and 
teachers  to  assist  each  other  at  the  respective  exa- 
minationf.  At  one  school  in  Belfast,  another  in 
Carrickfergus,  %nd  another  in  Galway,  the  whole 
of  the  candidates'  examination  papers  have  been 
cancelled,  and  the  teachers  implicated  disqualified 
from  earning  any  payments  on  results  for  three 
years.  The  teacher  of  another  school  in  Belfast 
forfeits  his  certificate  for  making  false  entries  in 
his  attendance  register  and  claiming  payments 
from  the  Department  for  students  who  never 
attended  his  class.  Instances  like  these  cannot 
be  too  severely  punished,  acd  "  My  Lords  "  have 
done  well  in  every  instance  to  disqualify  both 
students  and  teachers.  It  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  the  commendable  efforts  now  being  made  both 
by  Government  and  private  persons  to  induce  in 
the  people  of  this  country  a  love  for  art  and 
science  were  permitted  to  be  hindered  by  the 
base  designs  of  dishonest  and  false  disjiples. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKM:ENT. 

TO  whatever  cause  attributable,  it  is  certainly 
matter  for  profound  regret  that  the  con- 
tractors and  engineers  engaged  in  constructing 
this  noble  causeway  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
on  their  work  conjointly  with  the  contractors  for 
the  line  of  railway  which  is  to  run  from  West- 
minster to  Blackf riars  beneath  the  sm  face  of  the 
granite-cased  embankment.  DoubJess  there  are 
reasons  and  excuses  for  the  mismanagement 
which  will  necessitate  the  excavation  and  re- 
moval of  a  vast  quantity  of  the  "fiUiog-in" 
material  of  the  new  roadway,  deposited  there  at 
great  expense.  Excuses  and  "  explanations " 
there  always  are  in  abundance  when  otficialism 
finds  itself  brought  to  book.  .Anyhow,  a  blunder 
has  beeh  committed,  which  wdl  deprive  the 
public  of  the  real  practical  utility  of  the  road  for 
which  they  have  already  paid  for  another  year. 
The  section  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
running  from  Tyburoia  through  South  Kensing- 
ton, Brompton,  Chelsea,  and  Belgravia,  to  West- 
minster, will  be  opened  for  traffic  before  the  end 
of  October,  and  this  announcement  has  induced 
us  to  reflect  that  had  the  contractors  for  the  rail- 
way carried  on  their  works  simultaneously  with 
those  for  the  embankment,  we  might  have  had 
the  whole  of  the  worka  completed  at  about  the 
same  time. 
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PERPENDICULAR  CARVED  WOOD- 
WORK. 

WHEN  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
together,  we  may  expect  that  me- 
chanics and  the  fine  arts  will  go  hand  in 
hand,  for  it  certainly  appears  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  one  is  poisonous  to  the  other. 

The  Perpendicular  period  of  architecture  is 
an  instance  of  this.     Workmen  at  that  time 
were  a  far  more  educated  class  than  their 
predecessors,  and  the  rapid  advance  they  made 
in  construction — ^judging  from  the  many  fine 
examples    they    have     left     us — show    how 
eagerly     they     cultivated     the     mechanical 
sciences.     The  mason  was  no  longer  the  rude 
carpenter,  and  the  wood  carver,  falling  into 
his  own  groove,  would  appear  to  have  had  all 
his  work  to  do  in  oak   and  chestnut.     The 
carving — so  utterly  different  from  that  which 
went  before  it — was  a  more  or  less  direct  im- 
portation from    the    East.     Thus    we    find 
Oriental  interpretations  of  the  poppy,  pine, 
pomegranate,  &c.,  as  also  the  florid  manner  of 
grouping  them,  in  many  cases  almost   identi- 
cah     The  embroidery  of  the  time  seems  little 
more  than  a  reproduction   of   old  Saracenic 
work.     Sculpture   became  at  lengtli  so  lavish 
of  intricate  and  minute  ornament  in  its  efforts 
to  produce  a  richness  of  diaper  that  the  whole 
thing  appears  lost  in  mechanical  repetition. 
Each  leaf  seems  the  result  of  a  given  number 
of  strokes,  and  the  carver  becomes  the  slave  of 
the   tool  instead   of  the  tool  being  made  the 
instrument  to  realise  his  ideas.     But  much  of 
the    early  Perpendicular   decoration  had    a 
delicious  simplicity  about  it  when  taken  in 
detail,  and  it  was  not  wanting  in  elegance  in 
the  mass.     The  foliated  cusp  (No.  .3)  of  the 
lithographic  illustration  is  a  good  specimen  of 
this  latter  description   of  wood  carving.     No. 
4,  although  it  has  too  much  of  the  tool  about 
it,    is  a  very  lively   example   of  the  style. 
These,  together  with  the   bird   in   spandrel 
(No.  1),  are  from  the  collection  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.     Of  later  work  I  have 
eelected  portions  of  two  linen  pattern  panels 
(Nos.   2  and   5),    taken    from  fragments   of 
framing  I  have  found  in  Devonshire  churches. 
The  old  Puritanical  pews  so  prevalent  in  the 
churches   of  this   country   were    often    con- 
structed  of  the  debris  of  former  frames  and 
seats.     The  linen  pattern  is  a  capital  union 
of  the  carpenter  and  carver's  work,  requiring 
the  utmost  delicacy  of  section,   and   a  rigid 
decision  in  the  carving  of  the  ends,  its  ex- 
quisite  flatness   and   outline   reminding  one 
very  much  of  Greek  drapery. 

The  Classic  art  invasion  does  not  appear  to 
have  att'ected  wood  carving  so  early  as  it  did 
ornament  in  other  materials,  particularly  in 
the  more  remote  counties,  for  there  are  many 
beautiful  specimens  about  of  screen  and 
tabernacle  work,  the  date  of  which  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  decide  were  it  not  that 
the  work  often  ranges  with  or  runs  into 
building  materials  of  a  seemingly  later  style. 

0.  W.  D. 


reality  "combustion  through  carelessness.' 
This  carelessness  may  be  displayed  either  by 
individuals  (smokers  of  tobacco)  or  by  rail- 
way companies  (owners  of  locomotive  en- 
gines). The  tobacco  smoker  is  most  probably 
the  culprit  concerned  in  the  devastation  ol 
many  of  those  fields  and  heaths  which  lay 
beyond  the  reach  ot  sparks  from  a  locomotive 
funnel.  But  the  innumerable  charred  and 
blackened  fields  skirting  the  various  lines  of 
railway  are  beyond  a  doubt  owing  to  the 
emission  by  the  "  iron  horse  "  of  showers  of 
fiery  sparks.  In  the  days  when  coke  was  the 
fuel  used  for  locomotives  these  showers  of 
sparks  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  from  the 
funnels  were  unknown.  The  first-named 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  so  much  valuable 
property — the  careless  throwing  down  of 
"vesuvians,"&c.,  by  smokers — lies  with  indivi- 
duals to  remedy  by  displaying  extra  caution. 
As  to  the  railway  companies,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  only  be  influenced  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.  They  must  either  be  made 
to  burn  coke  or  else  adopt  such  mechanical 
contrivances  (already  within  reach)  as  will 
render  a  volcanic  shower  of  sparks  from  a 
locomotive  funnel  an  impossibility. 
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CARELESSNESS  v.   "SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION." 

"  n  PONTANEOUS  combustion  "  is  un- 
^J  doubteiily  a  culprit  in  many  large 
conflagrations.  Wharfs  and  warehouses, 
wherein  were  stowed  hemp,  jute,  and  such 
like  commodities,  have  been  destroyed  by  his 
visitation.  Great  as  is  the  mischief  in  which 
he  has  had  a  hand,  he  is  made  to  bear  the 
blame  of  a  vast  deal  of  destruction  of  which 
he  has  been  wholly  guiltless.  In  many  fires 
of  which  "  spontaneous  combustion  "  has  been 
assigned  as  the  cause,  the  surrounding  indi- 
cations have  been  but  too  suggestive  ot  incen- 
diarism with  a  view  to  defraud  insurance 
companies.  But  greatly  as  the  work  of 
"spontaneous  combustion"  has  been  over- 
rated, it  is  now  sought  by  some  people  to 
attribute  the  destruction  of  acre  after  acre  of 
heath  and  wheattields  to  the  same  agency 
But  "  combustion  by  the  sun's  heat "  is  in 


THE  BISHOP  OP  LONDON'S  MODEL 
DWELLINGS  AT  EULHAM. 

THIS    building,    which  is   now   being  erected 
from  the  plana  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence   of    Mr.    SeddoD,    architect,      consists     of 
a     block     of    cottages    containing     accommoda- 
tion   which    may    be    couaidered    equivalent  to 
thirty-one  dwellinga.    It  is  arranged  as  follows  ; — 
The  lower  floor,  which  may  be  called  the  base- 
ment (although  it  is  above  the  level  of  the  groiiud 
at  the  back  and  is  sunk  only  as  regards  the  access 
in  front),  containa  aix  dwellings,  each  of  which  con- 
sista  of    one  living  room  and  one  bedroom,  with 
pantry   and  scullery   and   two   water-cloaets   for 
common  use.     There  are  also  on  the  same  floor 
cellarage  compartments,  which  are  well   lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  capable  of  being  employed  as 
stores,  workshops,  or  bedrooms,  and  are   equiva- 
lent to  three  dwellinga  in  space.     The  dwellings 
on  thia  floor  look  out  upon  a  courtyard,  which  is 
intended  as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  ground  floor — reached  by  a  few 
steps  from  the  street — has   the  main   entrance  to 
the  building  in  the  centre,  with  a  stone  staircase 
descending  to  the  basement  and  rising  to  the  roof 
and  delivering  to  a  balcony  on  each  floor.     Access 
is  obtained  to  the  several  dwellings  from  the  bal- 
conies.   The  living  rooms  are  situated  to  the  back, 
with  a  southern  aspect.    The  ground  and  first  floor 
each  contains  eight  dwellings.     Of  these  two  have 
a  livingroom  17ft.  by  10ft.,abedroom  13ft.  by  7ft., 
a  scullery,  and  water-cloaet.  The  reat  have  each  an 
additional  bedroom — of  somewhat  smaller  dimen- 
sions— as  well.    Thus  the  area  being  the  same  the 
accommodation  is  slightly  varied  to  suit  diflerent 
classes  of  occupanta.     Another   variation  occurs 
in  the  winga  upon  the  first  floor,  their  space  being 
appropriated   as  private    sleeping  rooms    for  ten 
single  persons  in  two  divisions,  each  of  which  is 
under  the  control   of  the  occupier   of  the  house 
which   occupies  the  rest  of  the  wing.     There  are 
common  lavatories  to  each  of  theae  collections  of 
dormitories.      The  wings   on   the   highest   floor, 
reached  by  winding  st.aircases,  are  similarly  ar- 
ranged, and   in   the   centre   part  of  the  building 
are  two  more   houses,   each  consisting  of  rooms 
and  a  scullery  reached  from  the  same   staircaaes 
a3  the  winga.     The  remainder  of  this  floor  ia  ap- 
propriated  aa   a    common    laundry   and    drying 
room,  together  with  a  bath  room,  to  which  access 
is  obtained   from  the  principal   staircase.      One 
point  which  has  been  carefully  attended  to  is  the 
provision  generally  to  each  dwelling  of  a  separate 
water-closet,  with  ventilating  shaft  carried  up  to 
the   roof  ;  each   house  is   also  provided    with    a 
cistern,  sink,  shelf,  and  coal  bin. 

For  the  erection  and  completion  ot  the  entire 
block,  providing  accommodation  for  what  may 
be  considered  the  equivalent  of  thirty  -one  families, 
without  considering  the  part  appropriated  for 
waahing,  the  contract  sum  is  .£1,404.  The  whole 
cost  will  be  about  £4,800,  inclusive  of  architect's 
fees  and  all  expenses,  but  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  site,  which  in  this  instance  is   free.     The 


Total 

This  givea  the  yearly  rental  of  fitty-two  weeka  at 
£426  Ss.,  and  if  one-aixth  of  this  be  deducted  for 
expense  of  collection,  rates,  taxes,  and  repairs,  it 
will  leave  rather  mure  than  7  per  cent,  aa  a  return 
tor  the  outlay,  or,  if  an  ordinary  ground  rent  be 
added,  it  would  be  somewhat  less  than  that 
amount. 

In  examining  these  calculations  it  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  poaition 
of  the  building,  close  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Biahop's  palace,  and  adjoining  his  grounds, 
necessitated  a  somewhat  more  ornamental  cha- 
racter than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  structures 
of  the  class.  The  material  of  which  it  is  built  is 
ordinary  stock  brick,  with  stone  heads  and  sills  to 
the  windows,  and  red  brick  bands  and  ornamental 
stringcourses.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Williama,  of  Canton,  near  Cardiff,  con- 
tractor. We  may  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to 
this  building  in  comparison  with  others  of  the 
class,  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  accom- 
modation for  the  working  classes  having  at  the 
present  time  a  special  importance. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

THE  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
ArcUuiological    Association    commenced    at 
Cirencester  on   Monday.     The   meeting  is   held 
under  the   patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie,  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol.    Earl  Bathurst  is  the  pre- 
sident,  and   there   ia  a   list  of   thirty-three  vice- 
presidents,   including    the    Earls  of    Eifingham, 
Eldon,    Mar,    and    Suffolk,    Lord   Boston,  Lord 
Houghton,  D.C.L.,   Viscount   Andover,  M.P.,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Bart.,  M.P  ,  Sir  C.  H.  Rouae 
Boughton,   Bart.,  Sir  Gilbert  East,  Bart.,   Sir  J. 
Gardner   Wilkinson,    Bart.,    D.C.L,  F.R.S,,  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hol- 
ford,  M.P.,  Mr.   A.  A.  Bathurst,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Dutton,   M.P.,   Mr.  Godwin,    F.R.S.,    P.SA,  &c. 
The  inaugural  address  waa  delivered  by  the  noble 
president   at  half-past    three    in    the    afternoon. 
Half  an  hour  was  devoted   to  an    examination   of 
the  church  and  townhall,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the 
dinner  took  place  at  the  Assembly  Rooms.    Tues- 
day was   devoted   to  an   inspection   of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  town.      The  three  succeeding  days 
were  devoted   to   excursions  : — 1.  To  Trewsbury 
Camp,  Akeman-street,  CrudweU  Church,  Malmea- 
bury  Abbey,  Church,  and  Croaa,  Athelatane  Hall, 
Charlton  Park,  ancient  stones  at  Kemble.     2.  To 
Ranbury  lliugs,  Merseyhampton  Church,  Fairford 
Church,   and   Bibury  Church.      3.  To    Dagling- 
worth     Church,    Dimstbourue   Rouse,    Elkstone 
Church,    Brimpsfield    Church    and    Caatle,    and 
Edgworth,  &c.     The   exouraious  wind  up  with  a 
closing  one  on   Saturday  to    the  newly-diacovered 
Roman  villa  at  Chedworth,   of    which  the  viaitors 
are    promised    a     description     by    a    competent 
archffiologist.  Chedworth  Church,  Calmsden  VV^ay- 
aide  Cross,  and  North  Amry  Church  were  also  in- 
cluded in  the  last  day's  programme.     Among  the 
papera    read   were  the   following: — Rev.    W.  F. 
Powell,  M.A,,  and  J.  D.  T.  Niblett,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
"On   Cirencester    Church;"  T.    Wright,    MA., 
F.S.A.,  "  On  the  Early  Hiatory  of  Cirencester  and 
on  the  Nature  and  Influence  of  the  Roman  Muni- 
cipalities   in   Britain;"    H.    F.    Holt,  "Onths 
remarkable  Painted    Glass  in  Fairford  Church  ; " 
J.     D.     T.     Niblett,    M.A.,    F.S.A.,    "Fairford 
Church;"    J.    R.    Planche,    "On    the    Earl  o£ 
Gloucester;"  E.    Roberts,    F.S.A.,  "On    Bibury 
.and  Merseyhampton  Churches  ; "  E.  Levien,  M.A., 
F.SA.,    "On   Richard    of    Cirencester   and    hia 
Writings;"  Gordon  M.   Hills,  "  On  Malmesbury 
Abbey  Church  and   other  Antiquities  at  Malmea- 
bury  ;  "  T.    Blashill,  "  On  the   Churches  of   Dag- 
lingworth,  Duntsbourne  Rouse,  and  Elkstone." 


A   portion   of  the  roadway  of  Grafton-street, 

ui  „„„  „.„^   „ .„ .„   ^„.    Dnblin,   has    just   been   paved    with    asphalle, 

cost  thus  amounts  to  about  £155  per  dweUing.    whereby  noise,  dust,  and  dirt  are  reduced  to   u 
The  rental  expected  ia  as  follows  : —  \  minimum. 
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ROOF  ACCESSORIES. 

THE  effect  of  wind  on  the  stability  of  high 
chimney  stacks  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  design,  as  every  practical  man  accustomed  t  o 
superintend  theirerectionmust  have  repeatedly 
experienced  the  sensible  tremor  occasioned  by 
very  slight  winds  against  wide  and  narrow 
structures  of  the  kind.      Hence  the   import- 


ROOF    ACCESSORIES. 


ance  of  lateral  stiffness — of  concentrating  the 
separate  flues  as  much  as  possible  in  lofty 
situations,  either  by  combining  them  in  square 
stacks,  or  by  building  lateral  shafts  to  give 
rigidity  to  a  row,  iig."  4.     The  plan  of  build- 


ing detached  shafts,  or  leaving  spaces  between 
them,  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of 
combining  strength  and  lightness  of  effect 
ivith  simplicity  of  plan — a  much  more  pre- 
ferable mode  than  carrying  up  those  huge  flat 
blanks  of  brickwork  that  become  such  eyesores 
in  large  cities. 


haps  the  least  objectionable  of  the  numer- 
ous terminals  before  the  public.  Nothing  can 
he  more  hideous  and  often  destructive  to  the 
appearance  of  chimney  stacks  than  the  em- 
ployment of  chimney  pots  or  cowls,  particu- 
larly as  these  after-substitutes  of  thought  are 

f-rd.S' 


minals  of  varied  design  are  frequent  and 
suggestive  of  a  new  treatment,  figs.  9,  10,  and 
11.  Lateral  apertures  are  sometimes  seen 
among  our  own  works,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
note  that  this  mode  of  outlet  gives  the  archi- 
tect greater  scope  for  variety    of    chimney 


/-f<'-/ 


Of  the  many  nostrums  before  the  public 
for  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  the  evil  is  but  partially  remedied  by  the 
unsightly  disfigurements  to  chimney  tops,  the 
chief  cause  being  generally  in  the  form  of  the 
flue  or  its  throat,  the  latter  being  insuffi- 
ciently contracted — at  least,  the  writer's  expe- 
rience has  decidedly  been  confirmatory  of  this 
view.    Billing's    patent  termination  is  per- 


generally  designed,  and  nothing  detracts 
more  from  the  look  of  a  building  than 
its  stacks  bristling  with  pots,  like  huge  flat 
brushes  of  hogs'  bristles. 

Artistically    regarded,   the    Italians    have 
always  been  "  ahead  "  of  us  in  these  acces- 


sories of  the  roof,  probably  from  the  fact 
of  the  clearness  of  their  atmosphere,  added 
to  the  important  part  the  landscape  has 
played  in  their  architectural  works.  In 
Florence  and  elsewhere,  examples  of  chimney 
terminations  from  which  the  smoke  issues 
sideways   under   handsome    sculptured  ter- 


top  than  the  ordinary.  Lightness  of  effect, 
besides  another  advantage,  that  of  lessening 
the  wind-catching  surfaces  of  stacks,  can  be 
obtained  by  continuous  or  stopped  splays  to 
the  angles,  and,  however  uniijue  and  clever,  as 
examples  of  brickwork,  the   fantastic   shapes 


of  Gothic  chimney  shafts  may  be,  they  suffer 
in  their  acutely  cut  angles,  the  action  of  the 
elements  quickly  destroying  their  'Straight 
arrises  and  converting  them  into  serrated  edges. 
Thus,  however  well  broken  such  a  shaft  as 
fig.  5  is,  the  plan  of  which  is  a  figure  of  two 
intersecting  squares,  the  angles  wherein  lies 
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the  interest  are  the  most  exposed  an  d  the 
least  durable  in  such  a  situation  as  that  of  a 
chimney  ;  hence  its  unfitness. 

As  other  examples  of  bases  for  chimney 
stacks  in  situations  •where  they  rise  from  the 
ridge  or  from  the  slope  of  a  roof  we  give  figs. 
1  and  2,  the  former  a  treatment  adapted  to 
high-pitched  roofs  in  the  Pointed  style,  the 
latter  well  suited  for  buildings  in  the  flatter 
or  Italian  style. 

An  awkward  problem  often  presented  to  the 
architect  is  how  to  stop  or  interrupt  his  gable 
projections  or  coping  for  his  chimney  shafts, 
the  latter  being  paramount.  If  the  chimney 
projects  as  it  generally  does  in  Gothic  erections, 
the  difficulty  is  increased,  for  then  the  barge 
or  verge  boards  of  the  gable  must  either  stop 
abruptly  or  continue  to  a  point ;  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  coped  gable,  the  shaft  or  stack  must  be 
of  sufficient  depth  to  stop  the  coping.  If 
three  flues  are  necessary  one  of  them  can  be 
advantageously  placed  behind  the  other  two 
and  be  made  to  stop  the  coping,  as  in  fig  C. 
The  same  sort  of  difiiculty  more  frequently 
arises  in  flank  chimneys,  where  they  iuterrupt 
the  eaves'  line  by  reason  of  their  projection 
from  the  face  of  the  wall.  "Where  the  projec- 
tion totally  cuts  off  the  eave.s,  or  where  it  ob- 
structs all  save  the  eaves'  guttering — a  not 
uncommon  occurrence — it  is  far  better  con- 
structively and  aesthetically  to  form  a  sunk 
or  blind  gutter  behind  the  stack  altogether 
than  to  allow  the  mere  line  of  guttering  to 
cut  oft'  the  stack. 

Figs.  7  and  8  show  designs  for  dormer  win- 
dows, features,  equally  with  chimne}'  stacks, 
important  accessories  to  roofs.  In  both  cases  the 
eaves'  line  is  shown  interrupted,  and  the  fronts 
of  the  windows  rise  from  the  wall  plane  as  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  structure  rather  than  as  ex- 
crescences that  belong  to  the  roof  proper.  In 
another  part  of  our  essay  relating  to  composi- 
tion, we  shall  have  something  more  to  say  re- 
specting roof  gablets,  the  avoidance  of  little 
"  prettinesses,"  and  "  dodges,''  and  the  pur- 
stiit  of  the  simplest  structural  adaptation. 


KING'S   CROSS  MARKET. 

THIS  new  market,  almost  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  Rail- 
way Stations,  was  inaugurated  on  Friday  last. 
The  new  market  occupies  about  an  acre  and  a  half 
in  extent.  It  is  divided  into  three  principal 
areas.  The  general  entrance  is  from  the  Old  St. 
Paneras-road.  In  general  appearance  the  market 
is  very  plain.  The  pillars  supporting  the  roof  are 
slender  iron  columns,  painted  in  white  and  choco- 
late, with  a  band  of  blue  round  the  capitals.  A 
fountain  of  no  great  pretensions  is  situate  in 
front  of  the  retail  department.  Light,  coolness, 
and  ventilation  are  well  provided  for.  The  roof 
is  so  constructed  as  to  shade  the  market  entirely 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while  admitting  a  full 
supply  of  light  and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  There 
are  86  stalls  of  shops,  each  having  a  frontage  of 
14ft.  by  10ft.  in  depth.  Every  one  of  these  is  let 
at  a  rental  of  14s.  per  week.  Behind  the  fish- 
mongers'  shops  are  ice  cellars,  and  above  them 
are  ranges  of  offices  for  the  use  of  clerks  and 
bookkeepers.  The  whole  structure  has  cost  about 
£41,000,  and  is  let  already  at  an  annual  rental  of 
nearly  £5,500. 


THE    ECOLE    CENTRALE   D'AECHITEC 
TURE,  PARIS. 

FROM  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe's  report  in  the  "  Science 
and  Art  Blue-book,"  lately  published,  we 
extract  a  few  particulars  respecting  the  above  in- 
stitution. Started  only  two  years  ago,  it  has  al- 
ready achieved  considerable  success.  M.  Trelat, 
the  director,  has  formed  around  him  a  band  of 
young  architects,  whose  efforts  are  full  of  interest. 
The  society  is  formed  on  the  limited  liability 
principle,  with  a  capital  of  £16,000.  The  instruc- 
tion is  twofold— that  given  in  the  Ateliers,  where 
the  practice  of  architecture  is  taught,  and  in  the 
lecture  room,  where  its  theory  is  developed.  To 
obtain  admittance  as  a  pupil  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation has  to  be  passed,  at  which  each  candidate 
ifl  required  to  execute  a  shaded  drawing  of  orna- 
ment from  bas-reUef,  a   design  (plan,  section,  and 


sketch,  and  a  written  composition  referring  to 
architecture  generally.  He  has  also  to  pass  an 
oral  examination  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  geography.  On  admittance  the  student  has 
the  free  choice  of  two  ateliers,  taught  by  two 
different  professors,  with  their  staff  of  teachers. 
The  hours  of  admittance  are  from  8.30  a.m.  to 
4  30  p.m  ,  with  one  hour's  intervab  At  the  end 
of  each  month  each  student  has  to  produce  a 
finished  architectural  drawing  from  a  copy,  and 
one  worked  out  from  a  descriptive  programme. 
During  the  first  two  years  six  hours  in  each 
week  have  to  be  devoted  elsewhere  to  object 
drawing.  In  the  third  year  two  hours  a  week 
are  deemed  sufficient.  Each  of  the  three  years 
forms  a  class  of  instruction,  the  more  advanced 
pupils  helping  by  contact  and  counsel  those 
of  more  recent  entry.  The  advance  of  each 
student  is  noted  with  great  care  by  a  registering 
system,  in  which  the  whole  course  of  every  indi- 
vidual may  be  traced  at  a  glance.  During  the 
summer  vacation,  which  lasts  three  months,  the 
students  are  expected  to  produce  carefully- 
worked  out  designs  of  any  buildings  that  may 
have  struck  their  fancy.  On  the  whole,  each, 
during  his  three  years'  course,  has  to  undergo 
from  270  to  280  examinations.  At  the  end  of 
the  three  years  those  who  have  given  satisfactory 
proofs  of  their  skill  are  admitted  to  the  general 
competition,  the  object  of  which  is  the  school's 
diploma,  and  which  lasts  fifty  days.  The  results 
are  determined  by  a  jury  consisting  of  five 
members  or  more,  the  public  being  allowed  to 
view  the  designs,  ic,  exhibited,  three  days  be- 
fore the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  given.  The  sa- 
lient features  of  the  Eeole  Centrale  seem  to  con- 
sist in  a  judiciously  balanced  course  of  instruc- 
tion, combined  with  a  generous  latitude  of  study, 
and  the  wide  range  of  subjects  descanted  upon 
by  the  most  competent  authorities. 


elevation)  of  some  budding  drawn  to  scale  f7om  a  |  houses Tn^d  buy^Tland   privi^^rLl  Lmuni 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES  AND  STAMP 
DUTIES. 

IN  our  impression  of  the  24th  ult.  there 
appeared  a  letter  from  a  building  society's 
solicitor,  drawing  attention  to  a  certain  clause  in 
a  bill  which  was  then  before  Parliament  for 
amending  the  law  relating  to  Inland  Revenue. 
The  writer  expressed  his  conviction  that  if  the 
bill  was  passed  unaltered  the  effect  would 
be  to  retard  the  beneficial  results  accruing 
from  building  societies.  The  clause  re- 
ferred to  by  our  correspondent  rendered  all 
mortgages  over  £200  liable  to  stamp  duty,  and 
gentlemen  learned  in  the  law  were  of  opinion  that 
the  ambiguous  and  peculiar  wording  of  the 
clause  rendered  all  amounts  paid  on  account  of 
mortgages  liable  to  the  duty.  The  building  societies 
generally  were  for  a  long  time  blissfully  uncon. 
scious  that  the  bill  was  before  the  House.  The 
Newcastle  societies  were  the  first  to  take  the 
initiative,  which  they  did  by  holding  a  public 
meeting  and  sending  a  deputation  to  Loudon  to 
request  local  members  to  oppose  the  obnoxious 
clause.  The  Birmingham  societies  did  not  begin 
to  move  in  the  matter  untU  the  bill  had  passed 
the  Lords.  Mr.  Cowen  and  other  northern  mem- 
bers had,  however,  been  in  consultation  with  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  ultimately,  on  the 
last  day  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  agreed  to  exempt  mortgages  under 
i'500,  and  it  was  promised  that  the  clause  should 
be  so  worded  as  clearly  to  exempt  advances  on 
account  of  mortgages.  Mr.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Momin^r  Star  on  the  subject,  says' 
that  although  it  may  be  right,  from  a  fiscal  point 
of  view,  to  modify  the  entire  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion originally  conceded  to  these  societies,  he  does 
not  think  they  ought  to  be  meddled  with.  Mr. 
Thomas  Beggs,  in  a  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
asks  whether  the  societies  really  benefit  by  entire 
exemption  from  the  stampduty,  and  whetherthere 
is  anything  objectionable  in  p'rinciple  in  bringing 
them  under  the  stamp  duties.  The  question 
is  not  at  this  moment  the  amount  of 
such  duties.  So  long  as  indirect  taxation  must 
be  resorted  to  a  small  stamp  duty  upon  legal 
documents  is  a  legitimate  and  just  method  of 
raising  revenue.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  a  man  investing  his  savings  in  the  purchase  of 
a  piece  of  land  should  have  to  defray  all  the  legal 
charges  incidental  to  such  a  transaction,  including 
a  stamp,  whilst  the  members  of  building  societies 
are  exempt  from  the  stamp.  Mr.  Beggs  can  see 
no  valid  reason  for  giving  to  a  number  of  men 
who   may   combine   for   the   purpose  of  building 


ties  which  are  not  accorded  to  a  man  who  prefers 
to  act  for  himself  and  by  himself.  Mr.  Beggs 
very  pertinently  asks  whether  there  is  not  a  great 
mistake  in  assuming  that  there  is  any  great  en- 
couragement given  to  building  societies  in  what 
the  legislature  has  done,  and  whether  the  en- 
couragement that  has  been  given  is  not  more  than 
counteracted  by  what  has  been  left  undone  ?  AVhy 
should  there  be  so  much  difficulty  and  expense  in 
the  transfer  of  land  ? 

It  is  high  time  that  building  societies  and  free- 
hold land  societies  were  recognized  by  the  law  as 
commercial  undertakings,  and  they  are  now  large 
enough,  numerous  enough,  and  powerful  enough 
to  disencumber  themselves  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  treats  them  as  benevolent  institu- 
tions. These  societies  are  incorporated  under  the 
Benefit  Societies'  Act,  6  and  7  William  IV.,  cap. 
32 ;  and  section  4  provides  that  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  10  Geo. 
IV.,  cap.  56,  and  the  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  cap.  40, 
so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable  to  benefit 
building  societies,  and  to  the  framing,  enrolling, 
and  altering  the  rules  thereof,  shall  apply  to 
benefit  building  societies.  The  Act  of  Geo,  IV. 
includes  the  clauses  which  govern  the  rules  of  a 
building  society,  and  the  Act  of  6  and  7  Will.  IV. 
confers  the  ability  to  use  them.  The  freehold 
land  societies  are  conducting  their  business  by  an 
evasion  of  the  law.  It  would  be  well,  therefore, 
to  consider  whether  the  law,  in  relation  to  budd- 
ing and  to  freehold  land  societies,  could  not  be 
revised  and  amended.  It  is  mischievous  to  con- 
tinue the  present  system,  which  was  devised  to 
meet  exigencies  not  now  existing.  What  was 
suited  to  small  friendly  societies  becomes  a  check 
and  an  incumbrance  to  large  investment  so- 
cieties, with  incomes  of  from  £30,000  to  £100,000 
per  annum.  Mr.  Beggs  would  incorporate  them 
under  the  Companies'  Act  of  1862,  giving  them 
power  to  purchase  land,  build  houses,  or  carry  out 
any  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  embodied, 
on  their  supplying  the  usual  guarantees.  He 
would  also  give  to  them  a  simple  means  of  con- 
veyance and  transfer  at  a  small  charge.  If  the 
provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act  are  not  wide 
enough  they  might  be  made  so  ;  and  it  would  be 
wise  that  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
should  be  contained  in  one  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Beggs  regards  the  present  as  a  proper  time 
for  the  officers  and  members  of  building  societies 
to  look  carefully  into  the  matter.  Possibly  a 
conference  (for  which  the  approaching  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  at  Birmingham 
would  afford  facilities)  would  be  the  best  thing. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  might  discuss  such  altera- 
tions in  the  law  as  appear  desirable,  so  that  the 
subject  might  be  brought  before  the  next  Par- 
liament. While  not  in  favour  of  heavy  stamp 
duties,  Mr.  Beggs  would  desire  to  see  a  small  pro 
rata  charge ;  but  this  should  apply  to  all  cases, 
whether  in  building  societies  or  out  of  them,  and 
be  equally  applicable  to  conveyances,  transfers,  and 
mortgages. 

• 

COMPETITIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board, 
held  ou  Saturday  week  at  the  Board  of  Works' 
office.  Spring  Gardens,  two  lengthy  reports  of 
committee  were  submitted,  embodying  plans  and 
arrangements  tor  the  erection  of  a  fever  hospital 
and  small-pox  hospital  at  Homerton.  For  the 
fever  hospital  it  was  decided  to  offer  a  prize  of 
£200  for  the  best  design,  and  another  of  £150  for 
the  second  best  ;  the  successful  architect  to  carry 
out  the  plans  for  £1,000,  but  that  he  be  not  en- 
titled to  any  prize  or  payment  unless  some  sub- 
stantial contractor  undertake  the  work  at  a  price 
not  being  more  than  10  per  cent,  above  his 
estimate  of  cost.  Accommodation  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  182  patients.  The  internal  dimensions 
of  the  rooms  are  to  be  such  as  to  afford,  at  least, 
130  superficial  and  2,000  cubical  feet  of  space  to 
each  patient.  A  prize  of  £130  has  been  offered 
for  the  best  design  for  the  proposed  small- pox 
hospital,  and  another  of  £100  for  the  second  best, 
the  winner,  as  in  the  previous  case,  being  bound 
within  certain  limits  as  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  design.  The  eight  principal  wards  are  to  be 
built  to  contain  twelve  patients  each,  with  a 
width  of  about  24ft.,  and  are  to  afford  2,000  cubic 
and  140  superficial  feet  to  each  patient. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Greenock  Harbour  Trust, 
held  on  Friday  last,  the  premiums  were  awarded 
for  the  designs  for  the  new  docks  to  be  built  at 
Garvel  Park.  The  competitors  were  1 70  in  number. 
The  first  premium  (£300)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T. 
C.  Fidler,  of  Ventnor,  and  the  second  premium 
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(£100)  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Robert  Kiniple,  C.E  , 
of  Westminster.  The  plan  -which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  came  nest  in  order  of  merit  to 
those  premiated,  was  that  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Beloe,  of  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 


ARBITRATION  AT   HUDDERSFIELD. 

AMEFTIXG  promote!  by  the  Council  of  the  Huddora- 
field  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  held  on  Wednesday 
wetk,  in  the  Council-room,  to  consider  the  que«tion  of 
eatabliahing  in  the  Ihidderstield  district  boards  of  arbi- 
tration, to  settle  disputes  that  might  arise  in  different 
trades  between  employers  and  employed.  There  were  pre- 
sent representativcsof  the  council  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  workmen  representing  the  following  trades  :— 
Printers,  moulders,  joinere,  tailors,  spinners,  slubbers, 
dyers,  and  cloth  drcAsers.  The  chairman  stated  that  on 
April  S  last  he  received  from  Mr.  Mundella,  of  Nottingham, 
a  copy  of  iTile^  adoptcil  by  the  board  of  arbitration  in  that 
town,  and  the  ccmncil  of  "the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  a 
ineetiug,  recommeude*!  them  to  the  consi iteration  of  the 
Beveral  trades  in  the  district.  Afterwards  he  received  com- 
munications from  the  Cloth  Dressers  Association  and  others 
which  showed  that  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  c;i3e  of 
trade  disputes  was  making  progress  in  the  public  mind  in 
this  diatrict ;  and  the  subjct  being  again  brought  before 
the  council,  they  decided  to  endeavour  to  bring  together 
employers  and  employed,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  in 
this  district  of  btianis  of  arbitration,  which  had  effected 
Buch  beneficial  results  at  Nottingham,  the  Potteries,  and 
elsewhere,  and  n  hich  a  deputation  from  the  trades  of  Man- 
chester had  desired  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city 
to  establish  there.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  continuing 
and  increasing  harmonious  feeling  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  hoards  of  arbitration.  A  discussion,  or  rather  a 
series  of  explanatory  speeches,  followed.  All  present 
apreod  to  the  principle  of  arbitration,  and  nltimitely  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  month,  in  the  meantime  the 
employers  and  workmen  to  be  furnished  with  copi-'s  of  the 
Nottingham  rales  for  their  consideration,  and  to  hold  meet- 
ings of  each  trade  to  consider  what  kind  of  rules  would  be 
require>d  to  meet  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
Tarioas  trades. 


SCHOOLS    OF   ART. 

A  MErriyG  has  been  held  at  Leith  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school  of  art  in  connection  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  In  Leith  there  was  already  a  science 
school  in  connection  with  this  department,  which  was 
better  known  as  the  Navigation  School ;  but  the  desire  at 
present  is  for  an  art  school  as  well  as  a  science  school,  the 
design  of  which  would  be  to  teach  drawing,  painting, 
modelling,  and  designing  for  architecture,  manufactures, 
and  decoration.  Only  a  few  townsmen  attended,  and  it 
was  detennined  to  postpone  the  project  for  a  year,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  canvass  for  subscriptions. 


ARCIUEOLOGY. 


A  TEW  days  ago  two  ancient  swords  of  tha  bronze  period 
were  discovered  boueath  a  rock  on  the  brow  of  Simonside, 
Durham.  They  were  leaf-shaped,  with  very  small  handles. 
One  was  20Jin-  long  ;  the  other  was  broken.  Some  bronze 
rings,  and  two  leaden  ornaments,  one  of  which  appeared  to 
beajt'juJu,  were  afterwards  found  at  the  same  place. 

The  programme  for  the 'JOth  aunu^l  meeting  of  the  Somer- 
setahire  Archfeological  and  Natural  History  Society  is 
settled.  It  will  take  place  at  Williton  on  the  25th  inst., 
and  two  following  days.  A  local  museum  of  objects  of 
arcbffiological  interest  will  bo  formed.  The  first  day  will 
be  devoted  to  business  and  the  reading  of  papers.  On 
Wednesday  there  will  be  an  excursion  to  Cleeve  Abbey. 
Dunster,  ^c,  and  the  society  will  be  joined  by  the  E.xeter 
Naturalists'  Society.  On  Thursday  the  excursion  will  be 
in  the  opposite  direction,  over  the  Quautocks,  visiting  the 
old  quarries,  camps,  &c. 


WATER  SUPPLY  A:yD  SANITARY 
MATTERS. 
The  system  of  periodically  watering  all  the  narrow  streets, 
couits,  alleys,  and  other  confined  places  in  the  parish  of 
Marylebone  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  which  haa 
been  going  on  for  the  past  six  weeks,  is  attended  with 
considerable  benefit ;  it  elfectually  neutralises  all  offensive 
smells,  and  by  its  antiseptic  properties  arrests  the  decom- 
position of  the  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  which  accu- 
mulates so  rapidly  in  all  poor  and  crowded  localities.  The 
disinfecting  of  houses  in  which  death  or  sickness  from  con- 
tagious diseases  have  occurred  is  also  persevered  in;  42 
houses  have  been  thus  treated  during  the  month. 

The  Registrar-General  tells  us  in  his  weekly  report  that 
during  the  month  of  July  113,263.837  gallons  of  '^ater 
were  supplied  daily  in  the  metropolis,  rather  more  than  a 
toa  by  weight  to  each  house— 3t;-2  gallons  to  each  per;0u. 


The  Rev.  S.T.  Nevill,  the  Masonic  P.C.G.  of 
Staffordshire,  has  broached  a  novel  proposal.  He 
snggesta  that  Freemasons  who  have  leisare 
Bhonld  advance  from  the  theory  of  their  craft  to 
practice,  and,  forming  themselves  into  disci- 
plined encampments,  go  ont  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  and  build  small  churches  in  places 
destitute  of  places  of  worship.  The  Rev.  gen- 
tleman has  correspondents  ia  New  Zealand  who 
have  to  travel  fifty  miles  to  church,  and  he  feels 
certain  that  such  a  fraternity  as  he  suggests 
would  be  welcomed  in  many  villages  as  a  bless- 
ing, and  treated  accordingly. 


Jullbing  Intelligence. 


OHT7RCHE3    AND    CBAPELS. 

On  Friday  last  Tickhijl  parish  church,  Yorkshire, 
was  reopened  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese, 
after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Athron,  of  Doncaster. 

Kildale  parish  church,  Cleveland,  Yorkshire, 
has  been  rebuilt,  and  was  opened  by  the  Primate 
of  England  on  Monday  week.  The  style  is  Early 
Geometric,  and  it  is  built  of  local  stone.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  with  a  tower 
eaft.  in  height.  The  cost  was  about  £2,000.  All 
the  stone  being  presented  by  a  parishioner  a  con- 
siderable item  of  expense  was  avoided.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Jones  was  the  architect. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Stroud,  Glou- 
cestershire, was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  edifice  is  partially  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  the  old  church.  The  plan  comprises  nave, 
aisles,  transepts,  sanctuary,  chancel  aisles,  sacristy, 
and  porch,  and  is  parallelogram  in  shape,  the 
length  being  V  ift.  by  a  width  of  Ctift.,  with  pro- 
jections for  transepts,  porch,  and  sanctuary.  The 
nave  is  divided  into  four  bays,  each  13ft.  wide,  with 
wider  arches  at  the  intersections  of  the  transepts, 
equal  to  the  width  of  two  bays,  making  the  nave 
six  bays  long  in  appearance.  Above  the  nave 
arches  is  a  clerestory,  with  triplet  lights.  In  the 
spandrels  of  the  Large  arches  opening  into  tran- 
septs spaces  are  reserved  for  carved  medallions. 
The  sanctuary  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  alow 
atone  screen  and  grilles,  and  is  27ft.  long,  and  the 
same  width  as  the  nave.  The  eastern  window  is  five- 
lighted.  The  steps  of  the  sanctuary  are  of  polished 
Devonshire  black  marble,  aud  the  floor  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  walls  are  lined  with  the 
old  "bequest  boards."  The  old  tower  and  spire  re- 
main. Accommodation  is  provided  for  1,200  per- 
sons, the  cost  being  over  £7,000.  The  roofs  are 
of  English  oak,  covered  with  plain  Staffordshire 
tiles,  with  earthenware  ridge  cresting.  The 
walls  are  built  of  Bisley  stone,  faced  internally 
with  Painswick.  The  dressings  are  of  Bradford 
stone.  The  seats  and  desks  are  of  English  oak. 
Messrs.  Wilson  and  Willcox,  of  London  and  Bath, 
are  the  architects,  Messrs.  Wall  and  Hook,  of 
Brinscombe,  being  the  builders. 

The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel,  at  Ash- 
bourn,  Staffordshire,  is  about  to  be  restored  and 
improved  from  plans  by  Mr.  Sugden,  of  Leek. 
Messrs.  Stonier  Brothers,  of  Rochester,  are  the 
contractors.    The  cost  will  be  £620. 

The  Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel,  Sheriff- 
hill,  Gateshead,  has  just  been  reopened  after  un- 
dergoing considerable  alterations.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  the  plan?  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Reay,  architect,  Newcastle,  at  a  cost  of  £200,  the 
principal  contractors  being  Messrs.  Metcalfe  and 
Arnell,  and  Mr.  Southern. 

The  contract  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  Wells,  Norfolk,  has  been  taken 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Spinks,  builder,  and  will  be 
carried  out  from  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
intendence  of  Mr.  Darken,  architect. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  fine  old  parish  church 
of  Brampton,  Derbyshire,  was  reopened  after  re- 
storation. The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  was  partly  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century  upon  the  foundations  of  its 
predecessor,  which  was  of  semi-Norman  character. 
The  tower  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  church. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle,  and  the 
chancel  aisle,  have  been  restored,  and  the  church 
re-pewed.  The  cost  of  the  works  was  about 
£1,000.  Mr.  S.  RoUinson,  of  Chesterfield,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Marriott,  of  Staveley,  the 
builder. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Sunbury  was  recently  laid.  The  en- 
tire length,  including  the  chancel,  is  84ft.,  and 
the  width  24ft.  The  style  is  Gothic.  Mr. 
Charles  Buckler  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Castle  (Sunbury)  and  Whittle  (Twickenham)  the 
contractors. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church  was  laid  at  Eldad,  near  Plymouth,  on 
Jlonday  last.  The  dimensions  of  the  edifice  will 
be  100ft.  by  55ft.,  and  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  1,200  persons.  The  style  is  Italian, 
and  the  cost,  including  schools,  wiU  be  about 
£4,200.  Mj-.  J.  L.  Hodge,  of  Plymouth,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr!  Walter  Lethbridge  the  con- 
tractor. 


Linton  parish  church,  North  Devon,  is  about  to 
undergo  restoration.  A  new  chancel  will  be 
erected.  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Sons,  of  Barnstaple, 
are  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  works, 
tmder  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Edwin 
Dolby,   of  Abingdon,  Berks. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  old  tumble•do^vn  and  wretchedly  inadequate 
Clerkenwell  workhouse,  situate  in  Farringdou- 
road,  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  Upper  HoUoway. 

No  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  scan  the 
pages  of  publications  specially  devoted  to  mecha- 
nics and  the  applied  sciences  can  fail  to  have  re- 
marked that  .as  soon  as  .any  invention  of  great 
utility  had  been  fully  developed  .and  was  working 
successfully  a  greater  or  less  number  of  claimants 
for  the  honour  of  the  invention  would  spring 
up.  Great  public  works,  of  course,  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  rule.  The  Times,  in  a  notice  of 
the  Thames  Embankment  the  other  day,  said  that 
"  to  Sir  Frederick  Trench  an<l  Mr.  Martin  is  due 
the  first  conception  of  the  Thames  Embankment." 
The  next  day  letters  in  the  Times  claimed  this 
honour  for  Mr.  William  Paterson  (the  founder  of 
the  Bank  of  England)  and  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Eden. 

Messrs.  Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  are  the 
contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  buildiugs  at 
the  corner  of  the  iron  bridge  over  Farringdou 
street,  in  connection  with  the  Holborn  Viaduct. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  are  about 
to  be  made  to  Paddingtou  workhouse.  A  new  dis- 
pensary and  a  relieving  office  will  form  part  of  the 
plan.      The  contemplated  outlay  is  £11,300. 

An  additional  suite  of  rooms  is  in  course  of 
construction  on  the  garden  grounds  south  of  the 
Athenasum  Club,  Waterloo-place,   Pall  Mall. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Luke's  Vestry  it 
was  announced  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  have  agreed  to  can-y  out  the  widening  of 
Wilderness-row,  leading  from  Goswell-road,  to 
St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell.  A  new  r  oad,  in  con- 
tinuation of  Wilderness-row,  will  be  carried 
through  Clerkenwell  into  Holborn,  and  thus  one 
continual  thoroughfare,  via  Old-street  and  the  New 
road,  will  be  made  from  Shoreditch  Church  to 
Holborn.  The  new  road  will  be  50ft.  wide.  This 
will  be   a  great  metropolitan  improvement. 

Several  dwellings  aud  cottages  are  now  beinc 
pulled  down  in  Duke-street,  Norwich,  for  the 
])urpose  of  erecting  lecture,  school,  class-rooms, 
&c ,  in  connection  with  St.  Mary's  Baptist  Chapel. 
Mr.  Edward  Boardman,  the  architect,  has  adop- 
ted the  Italian  style, — front  to  be  faced  with  red 
brick ;  stringcourses,  dressings,  &o.,  moulded 
white  brick.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Bailey  has  been  accepted. 


TO  C0BRE3P0NDENX3. 

Notice.— Cases   for  binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  X.IV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  OcB  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  rel.itLug  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  .addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STBBET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofiice  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— T.  K.-I.  P.  S— O.  W.  D.— I.  A  —J.  C  J. 
— R.  R.— I.  S,  D.— H.  I-.— I.  JI-D.— E,  C.  and  Sons— F. 
C.  B  —I.  A.  H.-F.  W.  R.-a.  E.  S.— G.  H.  G.,  "  Internal 
Decorations,"  by  "  A  Subscriber." — E.  C.  B  — \V  S  — 
P.  J.  and  Co.— K.  L.  C.  B.— I.  C.  J.— T.  T.— W.  B.,  '•  A 
Young  Decorator."— W.  S.— I.  C— I.  B,— W.  W  — E  C  B 
—I.  W.  H. 

F.  A.  K.— Enough  has  been  said  on  the  Walworth  Com- 
mon estate  competition  for  the  present. 

I.  P.  S. — "  Macon." 

J.  W.,  Cardiff.  -  The  students'  designs,  ic,  can  be  seen 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on  Mondays,  Tues- 
days, and  Saturdays,  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m  ,  gratis, 
and  on  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  0, 
on  payment  of  Cd. 


OLorrespniieiice. 


WALTON  AND  'W'E.gT  DERBY  SEWERAOB 
—LIVERPOOL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BoiLDiNa  News. 

SlE, — You  notice  very  briefly,  but  fairly,  certain 
statements  by  Messrs.  Reade  and  Goodison,  rela- 
tive to  proposed  works  of  main  sewerage  and  sew- 
age utilisation  near  Liverpool,  for  the  adjoining 
townships  of  Walton  and  West  Derby,    I  am  not 
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goiDg  to  argue  the  whole  case  over  in  public,  but 
simply  to  state  a  few  facts. 

Walton  and  West  Derby  are  to  the  east  of  Liver- 
pool, which  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River 
Jlersey.  The  natural  drainage  of  Walton  and 
West  Derby  is  northwards  by  the  sluggish  River 
Alt.  Liverpool  and  the  townships  named  have  an 
elevated  dividing  ridge  nearly  north  and  south,  with, 
on  the  Liverpool  side,  a  short  cross  valley  line  to 
the  River  Mersey  by  Rimrose  Bridge.  Sewage  from 
Walton  and  West  Derby  may  be  dealt  with  in 
several  ways.  There  may  be  a  main  sewer  along  the 
natural  valley  line  cf  the  River  Alt  to  the  Mer3ey,or 
there  may  be  a  tunnel  sewer  to  the  River  Mersey  at 
Rimrcse  Bridge,  as  adopted  by  the  West  Derby 
Board.  Both  these  routes  have  been  examined  ly 
the  surveyor  and  chairman  to  the  West  Derby 
Local  Board,  assisted  by  the  late  W.  Stubbs 
Plans,  sections,  and  estimates  have  been  most 
carefully  made,  not  in  any  hurry  or  with  any  bias 
one  way  or  another,  but  with  deliberation  and 
forethought  to  work  out  that  plan  which  should 
be  most  economical  for  the  township  under  all 
contingencies  now  and  in  the  future.  I  may  state 
that  the  late  William  Stubbs  had  made  main 
sewering  a  study.  The  suiveyor  to  the  West 
Derby  Board  is  an  able  man,  and  the  chairman  is 
one  of  our  most  eminent  contractors  for  railway 
and  other  engineering  works.  These  gentlemen, 
as  the  result  of  all  their  labour  and  knowledge, 
deliberately  recommended  the  Rimrose  Bridge 
outlet  as  in  every  engineering  respect  the  best, 
safest,  and  cheapest,  both  in  first  cost  and  in  pro- 
spective contigencies.  Messrs.  Reade  and  Goodi- 
Bon,  as  engineers  for  the  township  of  Walton,  de- 
vise a  scheme  of  main  sewerage  for  that  township, 
and  make  utilisation  of  sewage  the  keynote  of 
their  plan.  There  must,  however,  even  in  this  case, 
be  outlets  for  flood  waters ;  these  are  to  be  into  the 
sluggish  River  Alt,  and  so  to  the  River  Mersey.  Part 
of  the  area  of  Walton  is  to  be  sewered  by  pumping, 
and  the  entire  sewage  is  to  be  dealt  with  partly 
in  depositing  tanks  and  partly  in  irrigation. 

Both  boards  voluntarily  consulted  me  as  to 
their  proposed  works,  and  after  due  consideration 
I  have  recommended  the  Rimrose  Bridge  outlet 
as  cheapest  in  first  cost,  the  shortest  line  to  deep 
water  in  the  River  Mersey,  and  as  giving  a  perma- 
nent means  of  escape  from  contingent,  legal,  and 
other  difficulties  from  sewage  contamination  now 
and  in  the  future.  Liverpool  is  growing  at  so 
rapid  a  rate  that  no  man  can  predict  how  far  the 
suburbs  may  extend,  or  the  prices  land  may 
rise  to  for  villa  purposes,  and  sewage  farming 
beyond  a  township  boundary  will  not  in  most 
cases  be  desirable.  Messrs.  Keade  and  Goodison 
have,  however,  so  read  up  this  sewage  utilisation 
question  (and  it  has  simply  been  reading)  that 
they  will  take  no  other  view.  Walton  and  West 
Derby  must  either  irrigate  land  in  the  district 
(one  square  yard  of  which  has  not  been  treated 
for),  or  they  give  the  alternative  of  sewage  tanks 
and  disinfection  of  sewage.  Sewage  tanks  and 
disinfection  works  are,  so  far  as  yet  used,  co-stiy 
abominations,  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  many 
places  where  they  must  be  adopted  if  sewage  can- 
not be  wasted,  as  at  Rimrose  Bridge,  which  is 
direct  into  the  River  Mersey,  and  will  be  without 
injury  to  health  or  to  property. 

Sewage  iirigation  is  the  only  true  use  for  town 
sewage  witji  any  chance  of  paying,  but  there  are 
many  places  where  even  iirigatiun  cannot  p.ay  the 
town,  and  yet  it  will  be  the  best  alternative  for 
the  ratepayers.  But  because  this  is  so,  must 
local  ditiicultiea  and  costs  be  added  to  by 
making  it  imperative  to  utilise  sewage  under  all 
conditions  ?  Must  it  be  a  crime  to  waste  sewage 
in  any  case  ?  Will  it  be  a  crime  to  waste  the 
sewage  of  West  Derby,  as  the  local  board  have 
decided  to  do  ?  'jlhese  are  questions  deserving  of 
due  consideration,  because,  if  it  can  be  dictated 
that  under  no  such  conditions  shall  sewage 
be  wasted,  as  it  is  termed,  Liverpool,  Birkenhead, 
and  scores  of  other  places  on  the  se.ishore  or 
margins  of  large  rivers  must  be  compelled  to  close 
up  their  main  sewer  mouths,  only  using  them  for 
storm  waters,  and  pump  their  sewage  inland  to 
utilise  it  by  irrigation,  no  matter  at  what  relative 
cost.  The  one  proposition  will  be  as  reasonable 
as  the  other,  but  both  are  most  unreasonable. 
Even  in  the  case  of  town  sewage  "  the  value  of  a 
thing  is  just  whatever  it  will  bring,"  and  if  it 
saves  money  to  waste  sewage,  then,  acc(jrding  to 
the  law  of  political  econc^iny,  wasted  it  must  be. 

Messrs.  Reade  and  Goodison,  in  their  review  of 
my  very  brief  report  to  the  Walton  Local  Board, 
treat  me  with  more  than  disrespect.  1  am  accused 
of  having  altered  my  opinions,  or  of  saying  and 
writing  contradictions  on  tlus  question  of  sewage 


utilisation.  I  maintain  that  my  views  are  what 
experience  has  made  them,  and  that  they  have 
been  honestly  expressed  in  this  case.  But,  sup- 
posing I  have  altered  in  opinion,  is  this  a  crime  ? 
Messrs.  Reade  and  Goodison  submit  their  i  Ian 
voluntarily  for  my  opinion.  I  give  it  ;  and,  be- 
cause it  is  not  such  as  they  wished  to  have,  I  re- 
ceive what  I  can  only  call  professional  abuse.  I 
would  rather  have  reported  in  favour  of  sewage 
application,  but  preferred  to  report  that  which  I 
considered  for  the  truest  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers. Robert  Rawlinsos. 


ORIGIN   OF  THE  POINTED    ARCH. 

Sir, — Without  at  all  wishing  to  question  the 
originality  of  the  views  put  forth  by  M.  VioUet  le 
Due  with  respect  to  the  "  origin  of  the  Pointed 
arch,"  I  must  beg  you  to  allow  me  to  inform  your 
correspondent  of  last  week  that  in  a  lecture  which 
I  delivered  to  the  Cambridge  Camden  Societ}',  at 
Cambiidge,  in  1S40,  I  not  only  gave  the  same 
reasons  aa  those  more  recently  urged  by  M.  VioUet 
le  Due,  in  his  Dictiinnaire  Raisonn  e,  as  among 
the  probable  causes  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Pointed  arch,  but  I  proved — I  think  beyond  a 
doubt — that  its  adoption  by  the  builders  of  the 
twelfth  century  was  due  to  those  causes  alone. 

As  this  proof  depends  upon  the  citation  and 
description  of  a  large  number  of  buildings  situ- 
ated in  diiferent  parts  of  Europe,  and  as  I  have 
had  many  subsequent  public  opportunities  of 
enforcing  and  enlarging  my  views  on  this  point 
(as  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archajolo 
gicallnstitute  at  Winchester, in  1845,  and  at  Chi 
Chester,  in  1S53  ;  and  at  that  of  the  Archaeological 
Association,  at  Lancaster,  in  1850),  I  will  not 
occupy  your  space  by  repeating  it  ;  but,  as  the 
value  of  a  theory  depends  much  upon  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  examined  and  tested  by  oihers,  I 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  summarising  the 
considerations  which  brought  me  to  these  conclu- 
sions twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  which  subse. 
quent  experience  and  observation  have  abundantly 
confirmed.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  tendency  in  circular  arches 
of  large  span  to  become  depressed  at  the  ciown, 
and  to  hjse  their  form.* 

2.  That  depressed  circular  arches  of  the  Ro- 
manesque period  still  remain  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.t 

3.  That  the  builders  of  the  twelfth  century 
discovered  and  applied  a  remedy  for  this  inherent 
weakness  of  the  circular  arch  by  raising  and 
slightly  pointing  its  crown. 

4.  That  a  considerable  number  of  the  early 
impe'r.r'ptihhj--pointe(l  arches,  as  Dr.  Whewell 
calls  them,  of  the  Transitional  period  are  thus 
f urmed  from  one  and  not  from  two  centres. 

5.  That  the  true  pointed  arch,  drawn  from  two 
centres,  when  first  introduced,  was  used,  not  as  a 
matter  of  preference,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity 
and  for  purposes  of  utility,  and  that  for  this 
reason  it  was  at  first  used  in  'trchei  of  construction 
alone,  or  those  in  which,  as  being  essentially  por- 
tions of  the  fabric,  the  stability  of  the  building 
was  involved,  such  as  the  pier  arches,  vaulting 
arches,  and  the  great  arches  of  the  crossing  ; 
whilst  in  the  arches  of  decoration,  or  those  which 
only  jiierced  or  ornamented  the  walls,  such  as 
those  of  windows,  doorway.s,  and  arcades,  the 
circular  arch  was,  as  a  matter  of  preference,  re- 
tained. 

6.  That,  in  buildings  erected  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Transit  onal  period,  the  arches  of  con- 
struction were  invariably  pointed,  and  the  arches 
of  decoration  circular.^ 

I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  these  six  pro- 
positions, or  even  if  only  the  two  latt,  can  be  main- 
tained, the  question  as  to  the  true   cause   oi   the 


*  The  reasons  for  this  weakness  are  almost  too  ohvioua 
to  require  mention,  but  I  may  observe  that  t  m  npiiosite 
sides  of  an  ISin.  voussoir  of  a  circular  arch  of  loft,  ritdius 
(coLditions  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  transverse 
viiuttiug  arches  of  the  Romanesque  period),  are  so  nearly 
parallel  that  with  the  broad  mortar  joints  then  in  use  it  is 
not  ditticult  to  understand  why  so  few  circular  arches  of 
that  date  retain  at  the  present  day  their  original  form, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  dilBculty  which 
these  builders  had  in  carrying  up  a  sufficient  abutment  to 
60  great  a  height. 

t  The  chancel  arch  of  Elkstone  Church,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, is  a  well  known  exampla  of  such  a  depressed 
arch  in  this  country,  whilst  Laach  Abbey,  wJiich  was 
illustrated  in  your  last  number,  and  in  which  The  whole 
of  the  transveiue  vaulting  arches  of  the  nave  are  similarly 
depressed,  is  a  good  German  example. 

X  In  the  second  half  of  the  Transitional  period,  this  rule 
was  less  rigidly  observed,  the  pointed  arch  making  its 
ap[iearance  frequently  in  arches  of  decoration,  and  the 
circular  arch  being  found  again  occasionally  in  the  arches 
of  construction. 


adoption  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  Christian  archi- 
tecture may  be  looked  upon  as  settled.  The 
proofs  which  I  already  possess  of  their  correct- 
ness, and  which  are  derived  who  ly  from  build- 
ings which  I  have  myself  visited,  are  too  numer- 
ous and  too  conclirsive  to  permit  me  to  entertain 
any  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and  I  only  regret  that, 
for  the  reason  I  have  already  given,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  do  justice  to  them  in  a  communi- 
cation like  the  present  one. — I  am,  &c,, 

Edmdnd  Shaepe. 


Intercominimiratian. 


QUESTIONS. 
[959.J-BLACK   VARNISH   FOR   IRONWORK.— Can 
you  recommend  a  goodsightlv  black  varnish  for  irouwork — 
one  tliat  will  not  lay  od  too  thick,  or  take  too  long  drying, 
or  peel  o£f  ? — F.  Seaward. 


[960  ]  --GOTHIC  ARCHES.— I  have  a  largejob,  in  which 
I  have  to  construct  Gothic  arches,  circular  on  plan  and  cir- 
cular on  soffit.  I  would  fefl  gr.iteful  to  any  of  your  nume- 
rou3  correspondents  for  information  aa  to  the  manner  of 
preparing  raoukU  for  the  working  of  same  on  approved  prin- 
ciplea." — Clehk  of  the  Works. 


[961  ]— RETAINING  WALLS.— Will  any  correspondent 
oblige  by  informing  me  of  a  simple  and  accurate  method  of 
finding  the  thickneaj  required  at  top  and  bo:tom  of  a  re- 
taining wall,  with  a  surcharged  embankment?  In  the  figure. 


let  H  be  total  height  of  the  embankment ;  h  that  of  the  wall ; 
.« the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the  height  of  the  bank,  the  slope  ; 
W  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  embankment ;  w  weight  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  the  wall ;  b  the  batter  of  the  front  of  the 
wall  when  the  back  is  vertical;  and  /)  and  ft'  that  of  the 
front  and  back,  when  both  batter.  Is  it  best  to  calculate 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  first  for  exact  equilibrium,  and 
then  multiply  by  2  or  9-4th3  for  stability,  according  to 
Van  ban  and  Hann?  For  simplicity  sake,  1  have  shown  the 
foot  of  the  embankment  resting  against  the  edge  of  the  wall, 
and  not  on  the  top. — X  -I-  Y. 


[<^62.]— ST.  PETERSBURG  STANDARD  DEALS.— 
I  wish  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  St  Petersburg 
standard  of  deals?  Whether  it  is  120  deals  12ft.  long, 
9iu.  by  Sin.  ;  and  whether  planks  that  are  llin  by  3iu.  are 
redvxced  to  that,  and  all  under  9in.  by  3in.  added.  1  waa 
at  the  Baltic  >Jile  room  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  they 
were  selling  deals  at  from  £6  to  £8  per  St.  Petersburg 
standard,  which  I  thought  was  very  cheap,  if  they  were  liiO, 
12ft.  long,  Din.  by  3in.— Builder. 


[<56?.]— WEIGHT  OF  FLAT  AND  ROUND  WROUGHT 
IRON  BARS.— Having  been  brought  up  in  early  life  to 
hard  work,  1  had  no  time  to  learn  ;  it  was  all  work  from 
morning  to  night  with  me.  For  a  few  years  past  I  have 
had  the  foi*tune  to  supervise  works,  and  often  when  making 
my  inspection  I  am  puzzled  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  (say) 
a  flat  wrought  iron  bar  30iu,  by  2Jin.  by  .5-l»iin.,  and  (say) 
a  round  wrought  iron  bar  39in.  2-16iu.  long  by  1  3  IGin. 
diameter.  I  can  make  it  up  by  Mr.  Hurst's  book,  but  I 
cannot  always  keep  it  about  with  me.  I  shall  feel  grateful 
to  some  kind  subscriber  who  will  show  me  how  to  work  by 
simple  rules  the  above  dimensions. — Cold  Blast. 


[961.]— NORMAN  SHAW'S  VIEWS  AND  DETAILS.— 
I  recently  purchased  Mr.  R.  Norm.in  Sliaw's  "  Buuk  Views 
and  Details  from  France,  Italy,  and  tiermany,"  dated 
August  1,  1S58.  There  being  no  letterpress  with  it,  I  rhall 
be  glad  if  some  kiLd  subscriber  can  inform  me  the  price, 
and  where  I  may  obtain  piinted  matter  on  his  beautiful 
Lllnetrations  of  his  book  ?— Provincial. 

[  v\  e  believe  there  is  no  descriptive  matter  published  with 
this  book.  ] 

[965.]— WOODEN  PILLARS.-Will  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  of  a  rule  to  calculate  the  strength  of 
wooden  pillars,  and  whether  a  round  or  square  pillar  would 
be  the  strongest?— Query. 

[9G6.]-CALCULATION  OF  A  TRTANGLE.-I  shonlu 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you 
could  pronuro  me  an  answer  t.» 
the  following  problem,  which  1 
have  made  several  attempts  to 
work  out,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  succeed.  In  the  figure, 
A  D  is  6|Ual  to  725ft.  ;  the 
angle  A  D  C  is*  a  right  angle; 
and  the  line  B  C  is  bisected  iu 
U.  The  distance  A  C  is  1,140ft. 
I  want  to  find  the  lengths  of 
the  lines  A  B  and  B  D,  and  the 
valuea  of  the  aDglea  A  B  D,  JD  A  B.— Tkiuonometry. 
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SHORIXG-UP  HOUSES.    (956. 
SECTION    NS   I 


[967.1— FRICTION  OF  WATER.— AUow  me  to  aak, 
Uirougli  your  vahinble  coIuiubs,  what  ia  the  loss  of  velocity 
undergone  by  the  wat«r  llowiug  in  a  pipe  from  the  friction 
along  the  \>tid  and  ui.le.  Uon-  should  I  calculate  what 
diminution  would  tnke  place  in  the  velocity,  and  con&e- 
quently  ia  the  discharge  also  of  water  flowing  for  three 
miles  through  a  9-iu.  pipe.— IIydraulic  Engineer. 


[968.}— PUBLIC  WATER-CLOSETS.— One  of  your  cov- 
raspoodenta  refers  to  public  water-closets  used  at  Derby, 
where  a  flu&hing  apparatus  is  applied  to  cleause  them,  li 
would  bo  a  valuable  coutributiou  to  our  knowledge  on 
ni£h  matters  if  ho  wotUd  give  us  a  description  of  the  con- 
atnictiuti.  Are  they  on  the  principle  of  the  cabinets,  of 
which  there  are  very  many  in  Paris,  and  some  few  in 
Bruaaela?— A. 


[969.]  — WINDOW  SASHES.  —  Can  you  inform  me 
whether  there  is  auy  improved  means  of  lowering  aud 
raising  aasbe^  of  wiodows,  so  as  to  supersede  the  rope  and 
paUey,  and  where  oUch  m  ly  be  seen  iu  action  ? — TiM. 


[9"0.]— RUSSIAN  MOSAIC  WORK.— C;in  any  of  your 
•Qbscriborri  give'  me  some  particulars  respecting  the  manu- 
facture of  HuiidijJi  mosaics  V—B.  F.  L. 


[9:l.J-THE  ARTIST  "  ECOUT."— Could  you  teU  me 
whether  "  Ecuul "  was  an  artist  of  any  particolar  merit  ?  I 
have  a  painting  done  by  him,  aud  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
you  could  answer  the  above  for  me  — ASubscribeb,  Batley. 


[972.]— CHARCOALON  LEAD.— Will  youkindlyinfonn 
me,  through  jour  valuable  paper,  whether  a  layer  of  char 
coal  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cistern  Itne-t  icith  It'i't  would 
act  upon  tbe  lead,  and  so  make  the  water  impure  and  unlit 
for  driukiug  ;  or  would  it  have  the  contrary  effect,  and  act 
as  a  filter,  and  help  to  ptixify  the  water? — An  Old  Sub- 

bCKIBER. 


[973.]-MEASURING  GARDEN  WALLS.— Would  you 
kindly  iofurm  me  in  your  next  the  proper  way  to  measure 
garden  walls  of  this  description,  so  as  to  be  impartial 
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between  the  builder  and  the  bricklayer?  The  walls  are 
built  with  14in.  piers,  12ft.  apart,  and  are  struck  jointed 
on  both  sides  — G.  S.  £. 


[974. ]_PAIN TING  COPPER  GUTTERS  AND  ROOFS. 
— In  it  essential  to  paintoopper  gutters  and  copper  sheeting 
of  roo£i?— Red  Lead. 


[d75.]-NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOL— Can 
you  infurm  me  what  are  tbe  fee-s  payable  by  the  general 
public  at  the  National  Art  Training  School  :it  South  Ken- 
■iogtou,  and  whether  admission  is  easilyobtained ? — J.  3., 
Lambeth. 

[The  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  training  school 
ia  open  to  the  general  public,  whether  prepariog  for  the  art 
profesijon  or  amateurs.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  ses- 
sions of  five  months  each  ;  the  fees  are  payable  either  for 
two,  three,  or  five  months.  By  the  arti&an  class  only  a 
monthly  fee  may  be  paid.  Fees  for  classes  studying  for 
five  whole  days,  including  evenings,  £5  for  the  session  of 
five  months,  14  for  three  months.  iiS  for  two  months.  For 
three  whole  days,  including  evenings.  £4  for  the  session  of 
five  months,  £3  for  three  montlie.  Jt2  for  two  mouths  For 
the  half  day.  morning  or  afternoon,  £A.  for  five  months,  £3 
for  three  months,  £2  for  two  months.  To  all  these  classes 
an  entrance  fee  is  required  of  lOe  Evening  classes,  male 
school,  £2  per  sesfiion  ;  artisan  class,  10s.  per  session,  3s.  per 
month.  Female  school,  £1  per  session,  three  evenings  per 
week. 


1976.}— WATERTIGHT  JOINTS.— I  am"  told  on  good 
ftUtbority  that  glue  txtiled  in  linseed  oil  makes  a  water- 
tight joint.  I  have  tried  to  make  it,  but  it  comea  too 
atxcaky  to  use.  Can  a  correspondent  set  me  right  in  the 
suttter  ?  — C.  E. 


[977.]— BRICKWORK.— What  is  the  diflfei^nce  between 
t^a  "  Flemish  "  bond  and  the  *'  English  "  bond  in  brick- 

VOrk  ? — AiLiTEUR, 


[978.]- HOLLOW  WALLS.— I  am  about  to  build  some 
cottages  at  the  seaside,  and  it  is  essential  to  have  hollow 
walls,  but  the  cheap  nature  of  the  work  precluaes  the  use 
of  copper  or  galvanised  iron  ties.  Can  any  practical  reader 
<tf  "Intercommunication  "  inform  me  of  a  cheaper  metbod 
of  accomplijhiDg  the  object  desired?— W.  B.  T. 


BfiPLfES. 

f937.]_GAUGED  ARCHES.— If  the  bricks  be  rubbed 
to  the  proper  form  tliey  may  le  set  with  putty  alone.  If 
of  a  red  colour,  the  joints  should  be  set  with  white  putty, 
which  will  have  a  verj'  pleasiog  efiect, — S.  Y. 


[943.]— CISTERNS.  — Cistems  lined  with  lead  are  always 
dangerous,  most  waters  having  an  action  upou  the  met-al. 
Slate  is  the  best  mat<irial,  aud  should  iu  all  cases  be  used 
where  the  water  is  wanted  for  drinking  and  culinary  pur- 
poses. Where  slate  is  not  used,  galvanised  iron  cisterns 
will  be  much  better  th.iu  cisterns  lined  with  lead  or  sine, 
and  these  can  be  made  to  any  size.  -  D. 


[944.]— WATER  COLOUR.  — "Studenfcan  obtain  what 
he  requires  in  an  excellent  little  work  to  be  had  from 
Windsor  and  Newton,  of  Rath  bone- place,  High  Holbom.  I 
think  it  is  written  by  Aaron  Penley,  who  is  ^othe  author 
of  some  capital  t^ea^i£es  for  beginners  upon  drawing  aud 
perspective. — Landscape. 


[950.]— ART  STUDENTS  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 
—In  reply  to  "  A.  F.  G.  '  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  in  the 
national  comi>ctition  at  South  Kensington,  the  only  con- 
ditions are  that  the  student  be  a  member  of  some  school  of 
art  or  night  class  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  There  is  no  limit  to  age,  and  the  drawings 
are  to  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  master. 
He  will  also  have  to  pass  the  second  grade  examination, 
but   1  believe  it  is  not  essential — Torkshire  Student. 


[951.]  — ROOF    OF   NORWAY    ANT)    CHRISTIANA 

SPRUCE— The  sketch  is  very  imperfect,  no  purlins  are 
required  whatever.  Your  roof  could  be  formed  of  4  by  2j 
fiamed  couples  and  6  by  1^  collar  ties.  "  En.^uirer  "  should 
give  an  architect  10s.  6d.  for  a  sketch  of  purlin  roof,  or  pur- 
chase Peter  Nicholson's  work  on  "Carpentry."  Such 
simple  questions  as  these  should  not  occupy  valuable  space 
in  the  Building  Nfw's,  as  they  reiiuire  a  lengthy  reply. 
Sick  patients  should  employ  a  physician. — Joiner. 

[952.]— AN  OVERLOOKED  EXHIBITION.-"  Sub- 
scriber's "  remark  is  very  good.  The  illustration,  with  de- 
t;\il3,  in  Building  News  would  be  very  interesting,  and 
more  particularly  if  it  is  in  the  (right)  Gothic  style.  I 
have  never  seen  any  chimney  shaft,  or  stalk,  built  only 
upon  the  circular  or  octagon  x^Isn,  with  common  brick 
heading.  Some  time  since  ilr.  Vale  promised  to  give 
further  reporc  of  his  Smoke  Tower,  then  in  progress.  An 
illuslratiou,  with  detail:.,  of  this,  too,  will  be  very  ac- 
ceptable.—F.  H.  D.        

[<^55]  — STANDARD  CHAINS.  — The  standard  chain 
ufed  in  France  which  answers  to  our  Gunter  is  what  is 
called  the  "Decametre,"  or  literally  ten  metre  chain. 
Since  1  metre  =  3.iSft.,  the  length  of  tbe  French 
standard  chain  will  consequently  be  10  X  3.2S  =  32  Sft. 
This  chain  is  unquestionably  much  too  short,  and  possesses 
all  the  disadvantages  belonging  to  that  feature.  The 
shorter  the  chain,  therefore,  the  greater  the  number  of 
shifts,  or  the  greater  the  number  of  individual  measure- 
ments to  be  made  in  measuring  a  long  line.  As  every 
shift  is  attended  with  a  small  error,  it  is  evident  that  at 
the  end  of  a  mile  the  error  in  chaLaing  will  be  iu  the  exact 
ratio  to  the  number  of  diflerect  times  the  chain  has  been 
stretched  ;  that  is,  the  error  in  any  given  length  will  be 
concisely  as  the  length  of  the  chain. — Scbveyob. 


[956.]— SHORTNG-UP  HOUSES.- 1  beg  to  give  "Con- 
tractor" my  opinion  in  the  matter.  He  states  in  his 
question  he  cannot  get  balks  60ft-  long.  I  should  recom- 
mend him  to  bolt  four  plank  deals  together,  with  heading 
joints  accurately  fitted,  but  must  be  alternated,  which  I 
have  shown  in  section  No.  1.  The  elevation  shows  a  truss 
girder,  with  a  camber  of  IS.  If  this  plan  is  carefully 
constructed  I  think  this  will  answer  for  all  "  Contractor  " 
requires. — A  BROTHER  Contractor, 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

On  Saturday  a  return  was  publiehed  of  the  public  statues 
or  public  monuments  in  London  belonging  to  the  nation, 
exclusive  of  those  in  palaces  other  than  St.  Stephen's  Hall, 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  or  cathe 
drals,  and  now  under  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Works  ; 
specifying  the  dates  of  erection  aud  names  of  artists,  and 
from  what  funds  purchased  or  erected.  The  statues  are 
tho»e  of  Sir  J.  M'Grigor  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  Sir  John 
Franklin  at  Carlton  House-terrace,  Sir  C.  Barry,  West- 
minster Palace,  aud  King  James  1.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II. 
(in  plaster),  William  111.,  George  IV.,  and  William  IV. 
The  last  five  are  iu  Westminster  Hall  aud  described  as 
"unfinished,"  The  sUUues  of  Sir  John  M'Grigor  and  Sir 
Charles  Barry  were  paid  for  by  public  subscription  ;  the 
othera  b^  parliamentary  grants. 


The  si  rike  of  the  masons  at  Halifax  is  practically  at  an 
end.  Most  of  the  masters  have  conceded  the  adTauce  of 
'i%.  to  the  men,  making  the  wages  30s.  a  week. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 

The  twenty-ninth  half-yearly  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Lands  Improvement  Company  was 
held  on  Saturday  at  the  company's  offices,  3,  Parliament- 
street,  Westminster;  Mr.  W.  Wyun.  MP.,  in  the  chair. 
The  reiK>rt  of  tho  directors  stated  that  the  new  businesB 
for  the  half-year  amounted  to  £110,921  ;  the  outlay  by 
land-owners  to  £15,U01 ;  the  commission  and  interest 
earned  to  £4,501 ;  and  that,  after  p.iying  audpioviding  for 
all  current  exiwnses,  there  remained  a  net  profit  for  the 
halfyear  of  £l,i3S'.>,  which,  with  £129  carried  foi-ward 
from  the  halfyear  ending  December  31,  1S67,  made  a 
total  available  balance  of  11,813  ;  the  reserved  fund  on  thtt 
interest  account  was  £1,110;  the  general  reserve  fund 
£l,471 ;  and  the  preliminary  expense  account  amounts  to 
£4,43S.  Tlio  directors  recommended  th.at  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  should  be  paid  for  th  6 
past  half-year  ou  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  company,  free 
of  income  tax,  and  payable  forthwith,  aud  that  a  bonus  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  shall  also  at  the  same 
time  be  paid  for  the  past  half  year  on  the  paid  up  capital 
of  the  company,  free  of  income  tax,  and  payable  forth- 
with. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Suburban  Vil- 
lage aud  General  Dwellings  Company  (Limited)  wa» 
held  at  the  Guildh.all  Tavern  on  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
C.  Palmer,  a  share  older,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the 
aharehuldei-s'  cooimittee  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  petition  to  wind  up  the  company  had  been  dis- 
nii.s.sed,  and  that  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  W.  Q. 
Habershen  the  estate  at  I/oughborough  Park  had  been 
secured  with  the  addition  of  a  road  at  tl.e  farther  end,  ren- 
dering it  as  desirable  an  estate  as  could  be  procured  for  the 
purposes  of  the  company.  Four  new  directors,  viz., 
Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershen,  Basil  Woodd  Smith,  J.  Faith- 
ful Fortiscue,  and  C.  J.  Cooke  were  unanimously  elected. 
Votes  of  thauks  were  passed  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Habershen  for 
the  valuable  aid  rendered  the  company  in  its  emergency, 
to  the  committee  for  their  labours,  and  to  the  officers  of 
the  company  for  their  perseverance  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  company  under  very  trying  circumstances. 
The  meeting  being  made  special,  clause  5'J  of  articles 
of  association  was  altered,  and  clause  70  expunged.  After 
some  observations  expressed  of  the  conviction  that 
the  company  must  be  a  success,  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  SheflSeld  and  North  Derby- 
shire Building  Society  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the  Cutlers' 
Hall.  From  the  financial  statement  of  the  society's  affairs 
which  was  read,  it  appeared  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  had  been  transacted,  £14,000  having  been 
advanced  on  mortgage  during  the  past  year,  making  a 
total  amount  advanced  since  the  society's  existence  of 
£41,000. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Av  action,  arising  out  of  the  religious  disturbances  at 
Ashton,  has  elicited  an  important  ruling  from  Mr.  Justice 
Uanueu  at  the  Manchester  assizes.  The  action  was 
brought  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sal  ford  Hundred, 
to  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  done  to  3t.  Mary's 
Romau  Catholic  chapel  and  priest's  house,  at  Ashtou, 
duriujithe  riots  of  M^y  10  and  11.  The  judge  held  that 
theplaintiffcouJd  not  recover  unless  he  could  prove  that 
there  was  a  felonious  intention  to  destroy  ihe  chapel.  If 
that  was  not  what  the  rioters  meant  to  do,  the  Hundred 
was  not  liable  for  the  mere  mischief  done.  The  jury, 
therefore,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

Action  for  Trespass  against  a  Local  Board.— 
Almond  V.  TaoRN'LEY,  Clerk  OF  the  Faknworth  Local 
Board. — This  was  an  action  for  trespass  against  the  clerk 
to  the  local  board  for  tlag2^g,  paving,  and  turning  into 
the  street,  in  1861,  a  piece  of  ground  4ft.  wide,  which  was 
claimed  by  the  plaintiff.  Several  points  were  taken  for 
the  defendant— viz.,  that  in  lS6o  local  boirds  were  made 
corporations,  and,  therefore,  actions  no  longer  lie  against 
the  clerks  but  should  be  brought  against  the  local  boards 
themselves  ;  that  notice  of  action  was  not  given  within  one 
month,  nor  the  action  brought  within  six  months  of  the 
trespass  ;  and  that  the  plaintiff,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  board  and  agreed  to  the  resolution  ordering  this 
ground  to  be  paved,  had  given  leave  and  licence.  In  the 
end  a  verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  a 
special  case. 

The  Value  of  Land  in  Westminster. — At  the  Guild 
hall,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  iu  a  compensation  case  in 
which  the  claim  was  £24,600  —  "  The  Emanuel  Hospital  v. 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  " — some  evidence  waa 
given  on  both  sides  on  the  value  of  land  ii  Westminstei. 
Whilst  on  one  side  the  estimate  waa  1 22,000,  on  the  other 
side  it  was  about  £8,305,  with  the  10  per  cent,  for  com- 
pulsory sale.  The  land  was  in  Victoria-street,  and  the 
charity  was  the  gift  of  Lady  Dacre,  in  the  rei=n  of  Eliza- 
beth, for  the  support  of  aged  men  and  women,  and  for 
educational  purposes  as  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  Mr. 
Lloyd  aud  Mr.  Thrupp  werfi  for  the  city  of  London,  as 
governors  of  the  charity.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,andMr. 
Stretten  were  for  the  railway  company.  After  an  inves* 
tigation  of  two  days  before  Mr.  Toogood,  the  deputy  high 
bailiff,  and  a  special  jury,  the  sum  of£10,47o  was  assessed 
as  the  value  of  the  laud  re^^ured  by  the  company. 


#ur  O^icc  (Hable. 


At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Bojal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arcs,  Mr.  Buckmaster,  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  is  abont  to  leotara 
in  various  towns  which  he  has  not  yet  visited  on 
the  aid  which  the  Department  is  prepared  to  give 
towards  the  scientific  education  of  artisans.  Tho 
leading  men  in  a  considerable  number  of  places 
have  earnestly  taken  up  the  matter. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Counoij,  at  theirmeeting 
on  Wednesday,  sanctioned  the  plans  for  a  new 
local  gallery  of  art,  to  coat  not  more  than 
£10,000. 
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Mr.  Greenstreet,  late  of  the  Chatham  Local 
Board  of  Health,  has  been  elected,  out  of  forty- 
seven  candidates,  to  the  poet  of  surveyor  to  the 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  28,  New  Bond-street,  has  on 
exhibition  at  his  studio  probably  the  largest 
painted  photograph  in  the  world.  It  is  an  en- 
largement from  an  original  photograph  of  the 
seventy-six  bishops  who  attended  the  Pan- 
Anglican  synod  at  Lambeth  Palace,  last  year. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  picture,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

On  Tuesday  Prince  Arthur  ooened  the  new 
Albert  Park  at  Middlesborongh,  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  by  Mr.  Bolckow. 
It  is  about  seventy.two  acres  in  extent,  and  is 
well  planted  out  with  trees.  A  circular  piece  of 
ground  in  the  centre  is  reserved  for  statuary,  and 
three  sides  of  the  land  are  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  erection  of  villa  residences. 

Last  week  we  alluded  to  a,  letter  which  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins  had  sent  to  the  St.  Pancras  Board 
of  Works,  asking  as  a,  favour  the  return  of 
certain  designs  sent  in  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  workhouse.  This  was  refuged  on  the  plea 
that  Mr.  Robins  had  been  paid  for  the  abandoned 
plana.  Mr.  Robins  writes  us  and  says  "  that 
while  he  would  have  felt  obb'ged  by  the  return 
of  about  twenty  drawings  in  the  possession  of 
the  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras,  he  has  not  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  the  Guardians  to  retain 
them,  and  could  not  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  17th 
paragraph  of  the  Institute  papers  on  'Architec- 
tural Practice.' " 

On  Thursday  week  one  of  the  conferences 
promoted  by  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  In- 
stitute Union,  on  social  and  political  questions, 
took  place  at  150,  Strand,  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion being  "Partnerships  of  Industry.  Is  there 
evidence  that  a  system  of  division  of  profits 
between  masters  and  workmen  in  a  trading 
concern  may  be  maintained  so  as  to  conduce  t) 
the  welfare  alike  of  workmen  and  capitalists  ?" 
The  discussion  wag  introduced  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hall,  F.S.A.,  who  submitted  that  a  complete 
afiBrraative  answer  was  given  to  the  question  by 
the  results  of  the  partnership  which  M.  Leclaire, 
house  painter  of  Paris,  had  entered  into  with 
his  workmen.  This  industrial  partnership  had 
existed  since  1843,  and  among  its  advantages 
had  been  complete  freedom  from  strikes,  closer 
attention  to  work,  and  improved  health  and 
morality  throughout  the  establishment.  Others 
in  France  were  following  M.  Leclaire's  example, 
which  differed  from  the  industrial  partnerships 
established  in  this  country,  in  so  far  as  it 
allowed  the  fullest  inspection  to  all  the  partners. 
In  the  subsequent  speeches  a  number  of  difficul- 
ties of  detail  were  pointed  out,  but  a  general 
acquiescence  was  expressed  in  the  principle  of 
giving  workmen  an  interest  in  the  results  of 
their  labour. 

The  International  Hotel,  adjoining  the  London 
Bridge  terminus  of  the  Brighton  Railway,  has 
just  become  the  property  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, at  a  price  of  30,000  guineas.  The  cost  of 
its  erection  a  few  years  ago  was  £147,000,  so 
that  the  company  has  made  a  good  bargain. 

The  Standard,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  nu- 
merous fires  which  took  place  in  London  last 
week,  says  : — We  may  justly,  after  scanning  the 
statistics,  attribute  at  least  one-third  of  the 
disasters  to  indolence,  and  one-third  to  reckless- 
ness, leaving  an  ample  proportion  to  unavoidable 
accident,  to  the  tricks  of  children — though  for 
these  their  parents  are,  more  often  than  not,  re- 
sponsible ;  and  to  the  phenomenon  which  it  has 
been  agreed  to  call  "spontaneous  combustion." 
We  pay  a  heavy  tax  for  wanton  carelessness. 
Thus,  is  it  not  madness  or  worse  to  pour  out,  near 
a  naked  gaslight,  volumes  of  a  spirit  known  to 
emit  inflammable  vapours  ?  Yet  this  was  done, 
calamitously  enough,  last  week.  And,  unless 
human  life  be  lost,  or  there  is  a  suspicion  of  arson, 
no  inquiry  takes  place,  no  matter  how  enormous 
the  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Somo  sales  effected  at  the  Auction  Mart  on 
Wednesday  week  by  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and 
Bous&cld  attest  the  great  value  of  land  in  the 
city.  A  freehold  estate,  including  the  whole  of 
Dunster  House,  Mincing-lane,  and  other  premises 
extending  to  Mark-lane,  fetched  £35,2C0.  The 
property  covers  a  superfioial  area  of  15,20011. 
Two  freehold  ground  rents,  of  £350  per  annum 
each,  arising  from  Nos.  20  and  30,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  with  the  reversions  to  the  rack 
rentals,  obtained  a  price  of  £17,500, 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paddingtou  Vestry 
it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Roberts,  ono  of  the 
vestry,  had  offered  to  prepare  plans  and  an  esti- 
mate for  the  widening  of  the  Harrow  road 
without  expense  to  the  vestry.  The  offer  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Highways  Com- 
mittee. If  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  surveyor,  some 
may  consider  this  rather  an  unprofessional  offer. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  County  Bank 
have  declared  the  usual  dividend  of  G  per  cent., 
with  a  bonus  of  2  per  cent.,  for  the  half-year, 
free  of  income  tax,  equal  to  16  per  cant,  per 
annum,  whioh  will  absorb  £75,SS4  53.  4d.,  and 
leave  £4,092  33.  4d.  to  be  carried  forward  to 
profit  and  loss  new  account.  The  dividend  and 
bonus — together  £1  123.  per  share — will  be  pay- 
able at  the  head  office,  or  at  any  of  the  branches, 
on  and  after  Monday,  the  17th  inst.  The  amount 
of  the  bank's  deposits  is  £12,000,000,  and  of  rest 
in  hand,  or  at  notice,  £3,196,000,  with  £1,207,000 
on  Government  securities. 


%nk  lletos. 


TENDERS. 

Abisgdon  (Berks),  — For  erecting  new  schooU  for  boy3 
and  girls,  teacher'a  residence,  boiuulary  walls,  &c.,  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Helen,  Abingdon.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Crawley  : — 

Nightingale £2535 

Claridge   2185 

Thomas  and  Dicks    1980 

Bowler 16G2 

Battersea. — For  Roman  Catholic   chinch  at  Batteraea, 

for  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Grant.     C.  A.  Buckler,  architect  :— 

Nightingale   (accepted)  £800 

Bill  QaAY.— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel  and 
School  at  Bill  Quay,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward 
Fittes,  builder.  Hem  worth  da  ne,  near  Gateshead  ;— 

MASON.S. 

Arnold  and  Co , £551  18  0 

Knox    Brothers  557     0  0 

Hudson  and  Sload  555     0  0 

Minto  (accepted) 495     0  0 

JOINERS. 

Sanderson 395  0  0 

Redhead 335  0  0 

Sutherson 332  0  0 

Loraine  330  0  0 

Fittes  (accepted) 327  0  0 

Purvis  and  Ray 2S2  0  0 

Birmingham.— For  cow  lairs,  <tc.,  Sniithfleld  Market. 
After  allowing  for  old  materials.  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  ar- 
chitect : — 

Crocket £?525     0     0 

Parker  and  Mon 23113     0    0 

Partridge 2350    0     0 

W.  and  J.  Webb 2340     0     0 

George  -. 2250     0    0 

Hora ley  Brothers  2199    0    0 

Matthews 2195    6     7 

Moftat  2190     0     0 

Hilton  2188    3    7 

Jones. 2155    0     0 

Preece    2138    0    0 

Cresswell  and  Sons 2100    0     0 

Hardwick  audSou. 2070     0     0 

Jeffery  and  Pritchard  2064     0     0 

Penston  aad  Lidzey  2050    0     0 

Sunnau 1966    0    0 

Ditto,  revised  tender  (accepted)...     ISOS     0     0 
Bkiohton. — For  work^  at  the  Brighton  ri  ;iiig  school,  for 
the  Brighton  Corporation.     Quantities  supplied    by  J.    C. 
Lausdowue  and  Co  ; — 

Gorringe £8:0 

Anscomband  Co 07  5 

Loader 600 

Nightingale   G25 

Oliver 624 

Lockyer 600 , 

Dean  and  Dickenson 575 

Chappell 566 

Cheeseraan 560 

Cheltenham.— For  new  wing  to  Vallombrosa,  Pittvillo. 
J.  Thomas  Darby,  architect:  — 

Winstono  (accepted) £520 

Cheltenham.- For  stablesand  cottage  for  Henry  Burgh, 

Esq.     J-  ThomasDarby,  architect:  — 

Marchant  (accepted)  £597 

DuLWicH.  — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  villa   at  Dul- 

wich.       Mr.    W.  Sim,  architect,   1,   Danes  Inn,  Strand. 

Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ebbs  and  Co £2070 

Dove  Brothers 2040 

Fish  2000 

Macey    1825 

Ha.stino3.— For  the  erootion  of  a  public  hniwe,  St.  An- 

drew'fl-road.    Messrs.   Voysey,  Jeffery,  and  Skiller,    archi- 
tects :  — 

A.  Vidler £909    0     0 

Longhurat  899     7     0 

Sacre 895    0    0 

Parks   865    0    0 

Russell 813    0    0 

Howell 810    0    0 

Bourne  (accepted) 780     0     0 

Hernhill.— For  new  vicarage  at  llernhill  for   the    Rev. 

J.  F.  Thorpe.     Messrs.    Newman  and  Billing,  architects, 

London  :— 

Judges,  Houghton £l.'il9 

Whitin?,  Ospringe 1295 

Epps,  Boughton I'JSO 

8hrubi<;>le,  Faveraham  (accepted),, ISlit 


Fikchley,  — For  the  construction  of  a  sewage  tank  at 
Moss  Hall.     Mr.  Stephen  Hickson,  surveyor  : — 

Fitch  and  Caughly  £417 

Henry  A.  Evans    385 

W.  O.  WiUs    375 

David  King  and  Sons 360 

George  Wells 334 

Faulkner  and  Cowley.... 325 

W.  H.  Goodair S15 

James  BlooraBeld 298 

Eglington  and  Paulucci 2C6 

LocGHTON  Park. — For  villa  residence,  coach  house,  and 
stabling,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Rooke.  Mr.  A  Bridgman,  archi- 
tect :— 

Bennett £2330 

Johnson    1295 

Keepence 1250 

Pask  IISO 

Pavitt  (accepted) 1050 

Norwich. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  Princes- 
street  Chapel.    Mr.  Edward  Boardraan.  architect  :  — 

Extension  If  seats 

and               in  pitch  Total. 

alteration.  pine. 

Architect's  estimate...  £1912 

Stearman  and   Spinks     2120    0     ...£105     0  ...,€2225    0 

Lacey 2010    0     ...       97     0  ...  2107     0 

Balls 2048     0     ...       50    0  ...  2098     0 

MuiTay 1969  10     ...       82     0  ...  2051  10 

Brown  and  Bailey 1947     0     ...       89    0  ...  2036    0 

Rice  1953  16     ...       43    0  ...  1996  16 

Harrison  18'26     0     ...     170     0  ...  Iti96    0 

Downing  1S19     0     ...     170    0  ...  1089     0 

PoRTMADOC. — For  the  erection  of  the  British  schools, 
boys',  girls',  and  infant  schools,  two  class-rooms,  and 
teachers' residence.  Grates  not  included.  Mr.  Owen  M. 
Roberts,  architect  : — 

W.  Lloyd £1283 

Jones  and  Co 1280 

Griffith 1252 

Jones  and  Roberts 1166 

Robert  Lloyd 1115 

Roberts  and  Williams  (accepted)  1100 

Davies  and  Son  1100 

Stratford-upon- Avon.— For  new  infirmary,  &c  ,  at 
Union  Workhouse,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Allen,  arcliit'Oct, 
Stratford-upon-Avon:  — 

Bennett £2379    0    0 

Dison    2195    0    0 

Adam  and  Sons 21&9    0    0 

Espley  2098  18    0 

Hilton  2055     0    0 

Clark  and  Smallwood  2000    0    0 

Green    1983     0     0 

J.  andG.  Callaway 1963  17     0 

Holtom  and  Price  (accepted)  1865  11     6 


COMPETITIONS. 

Lincolnshire  (Lindsay).— Estensioa  of  time  till  Sep- 
tember l.^Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol  and  house  of 
correction.     J.  H.  HoUoway,   Clerk  of  the  Poaoe,  Spilaby. 

Hertford  Cottage  Prize  Competition.— Sopt.  1.— 
Design  for  model  cottages  for  agricviltural  labourers. 
Premium,  £20.  R.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P,  9,  Queeu-square, 
Westminster. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  JBUlLDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Halikax.— Extension  of  time.— For  proposed  new  infir- 
maries, fever  hospital,  &.C.,  at  the  HaUfax  Workhouse.  C. 
Barstow,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Nottingham.— August  IS. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
bridge  over  the  river  Trent.  W.  Enfield,  public  offices, 
Nottingham. 

PoitTSMouTH, —August  22.— For  layiu,'  down,  construct- 
ing, and  finishing  various  brick,  pipe,  and  cast-irou 
sevvei-3,     S.  J.  Elliott,  clerk  to  the   Local    Board. 

Contract  Department,  Admiralty. — August  IS.— 
For  the  supply  of  steel   and  files.     A.  Brady,  registrar. 

Newhaven,  Sussex. — August  24. — For  the  erection  of  a 
Coastguard  station.  Tenders  to  the  Coastguard  oftice. 
Admiralty. 

Hkrkfordshire  County  and  City  Asylum. -Septem- 
ber 14. — For  the  erection  of  the  above  named  building 
U.   Griffiths,  architect,  3,  Martin-street,  Stafford. 

Aldershot.— September  15.— For  the  erection  of  a 
Ijilliard  room  at  the  Royal  Artillery  barracks.  Royal  En- 
gineer office,  Aldershot. 

Metropolitan  Board  OF  Works.— September  24.— For 
constructing  and  maintaining  in  repair  certain  intended 
brick  sewers.     J,  Pollard,   clerk.  Spring  gardens. 

Catkrham.— August  29. — For  the  erection  of  an  asylum. 
W.  F.  Jebb,  37,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Brentford  Union. — August  •26.— For  carrying  out 
certain  alterations  at  the  infirmary  of  this  workhouse. 
W.  Ruston,  clerk,  Brentford. 

Fly  Union. — August  26.— For  altering  workliouse,  and 
other  works.  Mr.  G.  S.  Claxtou,  clerk,  Downhani-lane, 
Ely. 

Chesham,  Brcicg. — September  2-— For  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church.  Rev.  A.  F.  Aylward,  Chesham, 
Bucks. 

Southmolton  (Devon). — September  1.— First,  for  con- 
structing brick  or  masonry  and  pipe  sewers,  and  laying 
cast-iron  water  mains.  4ic.  Second,  for  providing  and 
delivering  about  85  tons  cast-iron  water  pipes.  R.  M.  Ric- 
card,  clerk  to  the  board,  Southmolton. 

Reading  Union  Workhouse.— August  19.— For  tlm 
alteration  and  improvement  of  the  drainage  Of  the  union 
workhouse,  together  with  the  fitting  up  of  Moule's  patent 
earth  closets,  and  other  works.  William  Pike,  clerk, 
Reading, 

HoRNSEY.— August  10.— For  the  supply  of  about  200 
iron  lamp-posts  and  lanterns.  W.  Potter,  clerk  to  the 
local  board. 

Local  Board,  WE3TDERBY,—Au2UHt  24.— For  the  con- 
struction of  Brocky-lane,  West  Derby-road.  Messrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  and  Layton,  clerks  to  the  board,  public  offices,  West 
Derby, 
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pSMETUwicK,  NEAR  Birmingham.— Aug:u8t  23.— For  cho 
const  nictiou  of  a  new  street.  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Barrows. 
3S.  Cannon  street,  Biraingbam. 

Pl;iu  and  estimate  for  heating  a  tepid  swimming  bath. 
Jlr.  J.  Piowmpn,  suFTeyor,  Oxford. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

A r OUST  3. 
At  THE  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Bromley,  Son,  nnd  Kelday.— 
Ths  beneficial  lo.^e  of  a  baker's  shop  and  premises,    aiiuate 
in  Bnt;umia  street,    City  road,  held   on   lease   for  21  year:i 
froai  1S60,  at  £60  per  annum — sold  for  £410. 

Leasehold  two  houets,  Nos.  1  aiid  'J,  Regent  street,  North 
Br .mswic^L  street,  Blackwall,  pn)dacing  £:iti  per  annum, 
terai  '_'"JJ  yeai"ft  unexpired,  at  £5  per  annum  -£100. 

At  tho  Guildhall  Collee-houae.— liy  Messrs.  Newson  and 
Btailcv— Freehold  and  copyhold  property,  known  aa  Fen 
Farm.Mcthwold,  Norfolk,  comprising  a  bailiff's  house, 
with  biiilduigs,  and  3Sla.  iiOp.  of  arable  and  grazing  laud 
—£5,600. 

Freehohl  and  copyhold  fann,  situate  at  Hinderclay, 
Suffolk,  comprising  a  farm',  residence,  orchard,  and  garden, 
buildings,  and  143a.  Ir.  13p.  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
— £4,26t>. 

By  Mr.  Whittingham.— Freehold  building  land,  fronting 
Cecil  road  and  \Yingram'3  laue,  Leytonttoue,  in  3^  lota,  - 
Lots  to  13S  comprised  the  previous  sales.  -  Lot  143,  sohi  for 
£110;  lot  1A4,  £t>5  ;  lot  1  i£>,  £44  ;  lota  151  tolo3,  £.12  each  ; 
lot  156,  £40;  lots  160  to  102,  £40  each;  lots  175  and  176, 
£42  each  ;  lot  179.  £69. 

Freehold  biiilding  land,  being  a  portion  of  the  Collier's 
Wood  Kst;»te,  on  the  Rutland,  Robinson,  and  Norfolk 
roads,  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey,  iu  43  lots.  Ijota  1  to  230 
comprised  previous  sales. — Lot  231,  sold  for  £102  ;  lot  23;i,; 
Xeo  ;lot  240,  £70  ;  lot  2U.  £60  ;  lot  242,  £JS  ;  lot  "243,  £56 
Jot  255,  £67  ;  and  lot  256,  £58, 

August  4. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield.— 
Freehold  property,  pro<lucing  the  net  grouud  rent  of  £300 
per  annum,  lor  36  years,  with  reversion,  comprising  the 
baildiug  No.  1,  Dunster-court,  Mark-lane,  City— £8,700. 
Freehold  estate  known  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  Duuster  court, 
and  Nos.  12  and  13,  Mark  lane,  occupying  the  area  of 
ll,8S0ft.,  and  producing  £1,605  5b.  per  annum — £26,500. 

Frecli'dd  housn  and  shop,  situate  in  High  street,  Watford, 
Herts,  let  on  lease  at  £40  per  annum -£6S0. 

Copyhold  live  cottages,  situate  in  Water  lane,  Watford, 
Herts,'  producing  £3^  per  annum— £300. 

Copyhold  meadow,  IJ  acres,  near  the  town  of  Watford, 
Herts,'  let  at  £iO  per  annum— £235. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  situate  in  High  street,  Wat- 
ford. Herts,  let  at  £27  per  annum— £480. 

Freehold  three  cottages,  with  shops,  two  houses  and  shops 
and  four  cottages,  situate  in  High  street,  Watford,  produc- 
ing £^8  per  annum -£1,050. 

Freehold  cottage  and  shop,  situate  as  above,  let  at  £14 
6e.  per  annum- £1S5. 

Freehold  garden,  yard,  barn,  and  pigsties,  situate  as 
above,  let  at  £i8  per  annum— £260. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  aaabove,  let  at  £3 
p^r  annum— £125. 

Freehold  property  situate  at  Bushoy  Heath,  Herts,  known 
as  the  "  Retrerit,"  comprising  a  residence  with  stabling  and 
grounds  of  about  la.  Or.  2p.,  let  at  £40  per  annum  -  £S90. 
By  Messrs  Dear  and  Sou. — Leasehold  two  liouaes,  Nos. 
3  and  4,  Proices  row,  Pimlico,  producing  £S4  per  annum, 
tvrm  63  years  from  1837,  at  £15  ISs.  per  annum — £490. 

Leasehold  net  improved  rent  of  £50  10s.  per  annum.  »,e- 
oured  upon  projierty  in  Munster  square  and  Little  Charles 
street,  tenn  1*9  years  from  1823— £900 

Leasehold  net  improved  rent  of  £90  63.  per  annum,  se- 
cured on  property  in  Clarence  gardens,  term  99  years  from 
1854- £1,400. 

Leasehold  improved  rent  of  £50  per  annum,  secured 
on  property  in  Cumberland  street  East,  Regent's  Park,  term 
99  years  from  iSiS— £715. 

Leasehold  improved  rent  of  £36  per  annum,  secured  on 
property  in  Redljill  street,  and  Edward  mews,  term  99 
years  from  1824  —£470. 

Irtjasehold  improved  rent  of  £21  per  annum,  secured  on 
property  in  Stanhope  street,  term  96  years  from  1S2J 
«^315. 

Lieasehold  improved  rent  of  £21  per  annum,  secured 
on  property  in  Stanhope  street,  term  99  years  from  1825 
£315. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £14  per  annum,  se- 
cured on  property  in  Stanhope  street,  tenn  ?9  years  from 
— 182S— £230" 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £30  per  annum,  se- 
cured on  property  in  Stanhope  street,  term  97  years  from 
1825— 1460. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £35  per  annum,  se- 
■■ired  on  property  in  Stanhope  street,  term  95  years  from 
li25— £620. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £90  Gs.  per  annum, 
fiecured  ou  property  in  Townshend  road,  St;  John's  wood, 
term  50i  years  unexpired — £1514. 

By  Mr.  V.  Bucklaud  — The  beneficial  interest  in  the  resi- 
due of  the  lease  of  the  West  Cwmerfin  Lead  Mine,  situate 
in  the  parish  of  Llanbodarufawr,  Cardigan,  held  for  17 
\  cars  unexpired,  at  a  royalty  of  1-14,  together  with  the 
Vicctions,  plant,  and  machinery  thereon— £300. 

AuntrsT  5. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Mr.  Alfred  Savill.— Freehold  projjerty 

ifnate  in  the  parishes  of  South  Benfleut  .ind  Thuudersley, 

Ij^ex,  known  as  Jarvis  Hall,   and   Hop«"s  Green   estate, 

•omprisiug  2iya.  3r.  33p.  of  arable  and  pa.sturo  land    with 

raridence,  lodge,  cottages,  and  two  homesteads — £9,050. 

By  Mr.  Cayley. — Freehold  house.  No.  190,  Cambridge 
road,  BethnaJ  green,  producing  £J6  per  annum— £^50. 

Freehold  house,  No.  261,  Hackney  road,  annual  value 
£42— £<)60. 

Leasehold  improved  ground-rent  of  £11  per  annum,  se- 
cured on  12  bouses  in  Llizul  eth  place,  Hickman's  Folly, 
I)ockhead,  term  70  years  from  18i7 — £55. 

August  G. 
At  the  Mart.  — By   Mr.    Xewbon.— Leasehold  four  resi- 
deuces,  Nos.  25  to  28,  Grove  lane,   Camberwell.  total  esti- 
uKiled  rental  value  £230,  term  60  years  from  1865,  at  £tj:j 
per  annum — £1,5U0. 

Freehold  five  houses,  Nos.  3  to  7,  Park  street,  Church 
street,  Stoke  Newington,  producing  £76  per  annum— 
£.'•00. 

Freehold  plot  of  b'oilding  land  situate  in  Park  street 
aforesaid,  let  at£20  per  annum— £1)930. 


Leasehold  three  cottages  situateat  Willesden.  Middlesex, 
producing  £46  iCa.  per  annum,  term52  years  from  Michael 
mas  next,  at  £!>  per  annum~£355. 

By  Messrs.  H.  Brown  and  T.  A.  Roberts.- Freehold  resi- 
dence, with  stabling,  coach  house,  and  pleasure  grounds, 
of  about  la.  'it.  8p.,  being  No.  23,  Clapham  rise— £5,550. 

Freehold  la.  Or.  8p  of  meadow  land,  fronting  tlio  Bed- 
ford private  road,  Clapham  ri8o-£2,550. 

At  the  Guildhall  Coffee  houso.—By  Messrs.  Furber  and 
Price. —Leasehold  house.  No.  53,  Lincoln's  Inn-fiolda,  pro- 
ducing about  £267  per  annum,  term  49  yeara  unexpired,  at 
£81  15s.  per  annum- £1,600. 

LeasebuM  four  houses,  Nos.  2  to  5,  Russell  terrace,  Hol- 
land road.  Brixton,  producing  £1 14  per  annum,  term  55 
years  unexpired,  at£22  per  annum- £1,870. 

A  r  OUST  7. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs,  Norton,  Trist,  Watiioy,  and 
Co.— Freehold  residence.  No.  14,  Uxbridge  road.  Surbiton, 
with  coach  house,  stabling,  greenhouses,  and  pleasure 
garden- £3,500. 

Freehold  residence,  garden  and  land,  containing  nearly 
S  acres,  situate  at  Balham  hill,  Streatham,  Surrey— £8,100. 

Leasehold  ground  rent  of  £12  per  annum,  for  about  67 
yt-ars.  nee ured  upon   a  residence  situate  at  Balhara— £210. 

Ditto  of  £12  per  annum,  for  about  67  years,  secured  upon 
a  residence  situate  at  B;ilham— £2:0. 

Ditto  of  £20  per  annum,  for  about  67  years,  secured  upon 
Hawthorne  \illa,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Tooting— 
£320. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  Ilolmwooil-houae,  Balham, 
annual  value  £120,  term  72  years  from  1865- £1,400. 

Leasehold  residence,  adjoining  above,  annual  value  £120, 
term  72  yeara  from  1863— £1,500. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Lewis,— Leasehold  residence  known  aa 
Torijuay  Villa,  Redhill,  term  99  yeanj  from  1863,  at  £20  per 
annum — £105. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  Nos.  1  to  3,  Alfred  place,  Orchard 
street,  Essex  road,  Islington,  producing  £78  13a.  per 
annum,  term  99  years  from  1855,  at  £10  lOs.  per  annum- 
£525. 

Leasehold  premises,  No,  12,  Deshorough  terrace,  Harrow 
road,  let  at  £32  per  annum,  term  500  years  from  1865,  at 
£7  per  annum — £260. 

August  10. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Bromley,  Son  and  Kelday.— 
Freehold  premises,  situate  in  Welclose  square,  producing 
£45  per  a  unum— £710. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrj-men  and  Stone  Mei 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  tlie  Quarries  and  Deiwta; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furniahed  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts,— 1  Ad  VT.l 


BA^JTKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BASINOHALL-STREET. 

Isaac  Kerridge,  Basnet  grove,  Wandsworth,  builder, 
August  26. — Henry  Cridland,  York  road,  Battersea,  plas- 
terer, August  18,  at  12.  — Robert  Wood,  Renahaw  street, 
Wandsworth  road,  carpenter,  August  IS,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Henry  Green,  Cardiff,  builder,  Angust  21,  at  11. — 
John  George.  Orletou.  Herefordshire,  carpenter,  August 
26,  at  10, — Thomas  Gregory,  Alfieton,  builder,  September 
2,  at  12. — William  Nightingale,  West  Bromwich,  plumber, 
August  25,  at  11.  —William  T  Randall,  Ramsgate,  builder, 
August  22,  at  12. — William  Smith,  Hereford,  painter,  Sep- 
tember l,atl0 — Albert  H.  Baker. Bristol,  plumber,  August 
21,  at  12. — William  Basteufield,  Cradley  Heath,  brick 
maker,  August  19,  at  12. — Jonah  Bond,  Crewe,  brickmaker, 
August  19,  at  11.— James  Knott,  Coombe,  Cornwall,  mason, 
August  24,  at  11. — John  Rathboue,  Sheffield,  joiner, 
August  14,  at  1. 

NOTICES  OF"  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION, 

August  26,  R.  Cooms,  Worcester,  plumber.— October  17, 
C.  Church,  Clarkson  street,  Bethnal  green,  builder.— Oc- 
tober 23,  D.  Baron,  BIyth  terrace,  Surrey,  builder.— 
August  26,  J.  Barmore,  Worcester,  painter. — Septembers, 
W,  Murray,  Carlisle,  builder. — September  3,  R,  Smith, 
Britton  Ferry  road,  near  Neath,  mining  and  civii  engineer, 

DIVIDENDS. 

August  19,  J.  Adams,  WestHadden,  carpenter.- August 
20,  W.  Belt,  Hull,  plumber. 

DECLARATION    OF  DIVIDENDS. 

J,  Mackay  and  Son,  Liverpool,  timber  merchants,  div. 
?d. — Foei-ster,  Keir,  and  Brotherton,  Stockton  upou-Tees, 
timber  merchant*,  div.  lis. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Fiton  and  Taylor,  Manchester,  joiners.— Hayes  Brothers, 
Liverpool,  plumbers. 


0    0 
9  l<> 


10  ]o 
10  10 


LATEST   PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TlMBSK.  duty  la  per  load,  drawback,  1b. 

Archangel,  yellow  ..eil    0  CIS     0 
St,  PeterBburg,  yeL . .  10    U    12    0 

Finland ^     -      ~     ~ 

Memel 0 

Oothenbtirg,  yellow       8 

„       wlilW    8 

Oefle,  yellow S 

Soderham       9 

ChnstiADia,    per   C, 

12  It.  by  3  by  S  In. 

yellow 11     0 

Deck  Flank,  Dantzlc, 

per  40  It.  S  tn 0  18 

PcMicB  Stunb  pr  ton    6    0 
Oils,  Ac. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  36    0 

Sperm  body   HO     0 

Cod M    0 

Whale,  8th.  Bea,  pale  S5    0 

OUve,  GaUipoli t8    0 

Cocoanut,  Cocbln.toD  6^    0 

Palm,  fine 40    0 

Linseed   30  15 

Rapeaeed,  Bug. pale..  84    9 
Cottonseed 29  10 


11  10 

tjuobec,  red  pine  ,,,. 

4  15 

,.       yellow  pine,. 

a  18 

4    6 

St.  John  N.B.  yeliow 

0     0 

0    0 

Qu«becOak.  white, . 

6     0 

fi  10 

„       birch 

4     0 

6    0 

„      elm    

4     0 

6  10 

Oantzicoak 

4    0 

6    0 

2  6 

3  0 
»     0 

S    & 
4    5 

Memel  &r  

Swedlflh 

2    0 

2    K 

Majits,Quebec  red  pine 

4  hi 

(f  ID 

yellow  piue.. 

4  10 

ti     0 

Lath  wood.  Dautzic.fm 

H  10 

y  10 

„       St.  Petersburg  8     0 

a  lu 

Deals,  prC,  12  ft.  by  8 

by  9m.,  duty2apet 

load,  drawback  2i. 

Quebec,  white  spruce 

13    0 

20    0 

8t.John.white8pruce  13  10  16  10 

Yellow   pine,  per  re- 

duced C, 

Canada,  Ist  qnallty. 

17    0  18  It 

2nd  do 

11  1)  12  10 

Metals. 

iKOBi:— 

Wcloh  Dam  tn  LoDdoD   pur  ton  fi    B    0        $    fi    ■>      S 

Nail  Rod      do  7  10    0        7  IJ    «^ 

lloojis do  8    0    0        9    0    <)  l  91 

Hooi.d,  Single      ,  ..     do  800       i)O0f'* 

Btnllordshiro  BiWi do  7     8    0        7  15    0^ 

Bar.  Ill  Wale do  6  10    O        fl    0    n      8 

>;alIrod8     do  7  10     0      7  18     0      2} 

PouudryPlga,  at  Olaag.  No    1     ..     do  S  Vi    S      2  17     6  d«  t, 

Swedish  Bara do  9  17    6      10  10    0  2^ 

Btsxl  : — 

awedtnb  Keg,  hammered      per  ton  15    0    0       IS  in    0    3| 

Swedish  Faggot    do  0     0    0          0    l>     0 

CoppKR :— 

Sheet  &   Sheathing,  A  Bolt      ....partua  7fl    0     0        82          fl1 

Hammered  Bottoms       do  It?     0     0          n    0    0| 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hiunmered    ..       do  8>     0    0          0    0    Ol 

Civke  and  Tough  Ingot      do  81     0    0        83    0    0  t   3 

Best  Selected     do  77     0    0        85    (i    Ol 

Australian     do  77  10     0          0    0     i 

Vel.MetalBbeathlugilKod«....perlb  U    0    6j        0    07iJ 
Lbad  — 

Pig,    English      per  ton  51     5     0        0     0     0^ 

.,    Spanish  Soft     do  18  10    0        0    0     0  t.  n 

fthot.  Patent       do  22  lo    0      22  15     0  f  ** 

Hheet     do  20     0     0      20  15     0/6 

White      „ do  27    0    0      80    0    0 

Bboulub  or  AnrtMovT 

Preuoh    ton  43    0    0      0    0 

ZiNo  :— 

Bogllsh  Sheet      per  ton  25  10    0      26  10    0  2| 

Devaux'sV.  M.  Roofing  Zinc    do  25    0    0        0    0 

*  And  5  per  cent,  discount  It  laid  opon  the  new  eystem 

BrKLTKR : — 

On  the  Spot    „..«.. ..«««.... per  ton  20     0    0        0    0     0  uett 

tioicKfliLTWi     ' per  bt)  6    17    0       0    0    « 

Tm:- 

KngllBh  Block       per  ton  B5    0     0         0    0    0) 

do       Ear    do  96    0     0        99    0    0  V  21 

do       Befliied   do  97      0     0          0    0    oj 

Banca      ^ .       do  95  10    0        87    0    0»„., 

Stralta    do  92  10    0        92    0    0J°"^ 


TINDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H,M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQITETKY  WORKS 
—The  first  Eatablishineut  foumled  in  England  (lu  1842)  fur  the 
exclusive  manufacture  or  SoUd  and  Plated  PAKQUET  FLOURS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  aud  WALL  DECORATIONS;  ami  fir.le 
Patentees  of  the  only  eyetem  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  urv  rut,  hurinilauk,  and  wari'Ino  (so  common  to  work 
mauufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  kffeuiually  prevemted.— For 
designs. estimates,  and  list  of  nearly  300  doors,  tc..  apply  to  THK 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane.  Cunberwell,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Uessru.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxfird-street. 

C,  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

N.B. — Designers  and  Practical  Juiiiers. 
CAMBRIDGE   HAXL,   NEWMAN   STKEET, 

LONDON, 


TULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 
Roupell  street.  BLickfriars  rond.  WHOLESALE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS of  KAMPTULICON.  respectfully  solioit  Architeuta  and 
Builders  requiring  a  durable,  flexible,  and  oruameutal  fluor  coveriog, 
to  obtain  the  T>riceB  and  inspect  the  patterns  and  qnnlity  of  the 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON,"— Works,  Job ti-Btreet,Roui.ell-Btreet, 3. 


THE  CROWN  KAMPTULICON 
is  diatlngnisbed  by  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON"  stamped  upon  each  piece  of  fluor 
covering.  It  c^n  be  obtained  twholesalc  only')  of  the  Manufacture  b. 
TULL.  GLANVILL.  and  CO.,  Kumptullcon  Works,  John-fltrebt, 
Roupell-street,  Blacklriars-roiid,  S. 


TriCTORIA  VILLA,  FINCHLEY  COM- 

V  MON.~MRS.  WASHINGTON  W1LK8  baa  VACANCIES 
for  PUPILS  for  the  next  term,  which  will  begin  September  20. 
Terms  on  application. 

JOURNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

tl  SOCIETY— EMPLOYERS  and  the  Tr.-vde  are  reBpectfiilly  in- 
formed that  the  above  society  MEET  every  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
the  Adam's  Anna.  Hampstead-Btreet,  Fitzroy- square.  N.B.— The 
Unemployed  List  can  be  seen  at  any  hour  during  the  day. 

TO  BUILDERS.— MONEY  ADVANCED 
as  the  work  proceeds  by  the  BUILDERS  and  GENERAL 
ADVANCE  ASSOCIATION  (Limited). —ParUciilars.-uid  forms  of  ap- 
plication may  bu  obtained  of  the  Secretary.— OlficeB,  110,  Cannon- 
btreet. 


GENERAL  CARPENTER'S,  JOINER'S, 
and  UNDERTAKERS  BUSINESS  FOR  DISPOSAL,  with 
immediate  possessioii  if  required,  in  the  south  of  Engl-ind.  Esta- 
bliBhed  SSyeaTB.  and  in  full  work,— For  particulars  inquire  of  Mr. 
F,  L.  Wavell,  17,  Prince  George's-streot,  Portsea, 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  and 
others  REQUIKINQ  ROOMY  PREMISES  — Tobe  LET.  with 
immediate  poBBesKion,  several  light  WOltKSHOPS,  Counting  House, 
Plumber's  and  I'ainter's  Shops.  Stabling.  Cellarage.  Stage  for  stowage 
of  deals,  Ac.  ;  also,  if  required.  Saw-mill  Miichiuery  ;  situated 
within  a  few  rainufes' wain  of  the  Baak.  — For  further  particular* 
apply  at  the  City  Tmiber  Yard.  20,  Longdaue,  E.C, 

WANTED,  a  Large  WHARF  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Thames,  as  near  London  Bridge  aa  possible.— 
AddreiB.  stating  whether  leasehold  or  freehold,  river  fronUge.  and 
n.%tur6  of  the  buildings  upon  the  wharf,  ic,  to  H.  O.  H.,  10,  Old 
Jewry-chaaitiers. 


OAK  aud  Other  TIMBER.— For  SALE, 
by  private  contract.  102  OAK  TREES,  felled,  and  lying  on 
Eastham  Park  Farm,  near  the  Newnham  StAtiou.  on  the  Severn 
Valley  R.'iilway,  containing  ujiwanls  of  S.OilOft.  Prl^e,  £,2'*0.  Also 
.'51  larch.  '8  alder,  and  M  other  trees  standiu.:  on  the  same  e&Ute.— 
For  parti'^uTars  and  to  treat  apply  to  Messrs  Busaell,  auctioneers. 
Kingsland,  Leominster ;  or  to  Mr.  W.  Brown,  land  agent.  Triug. 

^^0  be  LET,  those  Extensive  and  Well- 
known  Premises,  the  EASTERN  SAWING.  PLANING,  and 
MOULDING  MILLS,  carried  on  fur  m.iuy  years  by  the  Ute  Mr, 
David  Meiklejohn,  bituate  in  Upper  North-street.  l-opUr.  which  are 
at  present  doing  i^iiextensiveand lucrative  buainess.  The  ptaul.  which 
Isuiperfectorder,  cooaiatsofanengineof  lOhorse  high  pressure  power, 
three  circular  eawing  benches,  perpendicular  ditto,  one  planing,  and 
oae  moulding  uiucbiue.  and  two  frames.  Working  gear  complete. 
'Ihe  horees.  carta,  and  stock-in-trade  will  have  to  be  taken  at  a 
valuation.  Immediate  posBession.— For  particulars  apply  by  letter 
only,  post  paid,  to  W.  Jackson,  care  of  Mr.  J.  W.  VickerB.  2, 
Cowper'a-court,  ComhlU,  E.C.    PriDcipalfl  only  wiU  be  treatad  with. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


August  14,  1868. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  theii 
old  premises,  have  REMOVED  to 

1,  WILSOK-STREET,  FIKSBURY,  E.G., 

Where  Architectd.  Eiiildere.ftc,  will  find  the  largest  Stock  of  MAEBLECHIMNEYPIECESand 
EeGISTKR  STOVES  in  London. 

HARBLE  CninFiEYPIECE  &  register  STOYE  £1  68.  fid. 

ALiBEEAL  Commission  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

FOR  MARBLE  AND  STONE  CHIMNEYPIECES  go  to 
BOWER'S,    3,    SOUTH   LAMBETH  NEW   ROAD, 

SOUTH  LAMBETH,  S.W. 

Sin.  Box  Chimneypieces,  6s.,  any  opening  ;  Superior  Truss 

do.,  lis.  ;  6in.  Flat  do.,  l,in.  thick,  3s.  6d. 


VICTORIA    MARBLE    WORKS   AND    CEMETERY    DEPOT, 

38,    LOWER   BELGRAVE    PLACE, 
ADJOINING  THE  VICTORIA  RAILWAY  STATION,  A>P   AT  COMMERCIAL-WHARF,  PIMLICO,  LONDON 

JOHN     WBEN 

B«Ks  to  inform  Architect*,  Scnlptoni,  Boilders.  *c.,  that  at  the  above  extensive  premises  will  be  found  a  large  Stock  of  MONUMENTS, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.  Mid  every  other  description  o(  Marble  work  of  the  njost  modem  depitrns  and  superior  workmiinship,  and  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  N.B.  Estimate:  fiven.    Country  and  Foreign  Orders  t-xeciited  with  promptness  and  personal  attention. 

PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

1,  CHATHAM  PLACE,  BLACKFBIAES  EEIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

AND    AT 

PENBYN,    CORNWALL. 

THIS  Company  Is  pTepsjed  to  SUPPLY  GEANn  B  of  the  Finest  Quslity  in  any  Size  and  Quantity.    The  Granite  from  the  Qnftrrleiol 
this  Company  has  been  Selected  hy  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  'Works  for  the  upper  conrsesof  the  Th&meB  Embankment. 

O.  C.  SILK,  Secretary. 

JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 

GRANITE     QUAERIEES    AND    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICIS,    PENBYN,    COBNWALL. 

Qnarries  at  Penryn,  Penzance  and  Chcesewring.     Steam  Machinery  at  Penryn  and  Liskeard. 

Communications  for  Prices  may  be  addresfed  to  tlie  Offices  at  Penrj-n  ;  Mea£rs.  Freeman,  27,  MiUbanii-Btreet ;  or  Messrs. 

Tregelles  and  Taylor,  95,  Cannon-street,  London. 

C^     GOODYEAR, 

GRANITE  MERCHANT, 

la    Prepared   ta   Supply   from   his   Works  known  as 

THE     DE     LANK     GRANITE     QUARRIES, 

Bton§  of  a  Superior  Quality  for  Engineering  and  general  Building  Purposes,     Granite  from  the  above  Quarries  Is  being  extenalTely  need  in 

eome  of  the  largest  engineering  works  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

OFFICES  :  Country— Fore  Street,  Bodmin,  Cornwall.        London— 19.  Northumberland  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

PAVING    SETa 

THE    WELSH    GRANITE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

Supplies  the  BEST  SETS. 

They  Combine,  more  than  any  other  Stone  in  the  Market,  the  Qualities  of 

ROUGHNESS    and    SAFETY    with    DURABILITY    and    ECONOMY. 

JOHN    HUTTON,    Manager,  Trevor,    Caernarvon. 

ARMSCOTT    >/VHITE    LIAS  ^TONE 

THIS  beautiful  Stone  may  now  be  obtained  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes  up  to  7ft.  by  5ft.,  and  20in. 
thick.  It  is  a  jjerfect  weather  stone,  bed-wise  immaterial,  does  not  vegetate,  is  easy  to 
work,  and  in  colour  and  fineness  of  grain  resembles  the  Solenhofen  Stone  used  in  lithography. 
The  above  stone  was  used  for  the  sculpture  and  ornamental  work  at  the  Mansion  of 
E.  P.  Shirley,  Esq.,  Eatington  Park,  "Warwickshire,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Prichard 
and  Seddon,  architects,  about  ten  years  since,  and  the  work  is  as  clean  and  free  from  weather 
action  as  if  just  from  the  sculptor's  hands,  even  to  the  minutest  detail.  As  a  test  of  its 
weather  qualities,  tombstones  may  be  seen  in  the  Parish  Churchyard  upwards  of  200  years 
old,  with  the  lettering  as  sharp  and  clear  as  if  done  yesterday. 


Address:    Mr.  W.  THOMPSON. 

OFFICE:  STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

»upplie.s  direct  from  its  Quarriea 

PORTLAND     BLOCK    STONE, 

Of  Fine  and  Even  Texture,  Sound,  and  Durable,  in  Blocks  of  any  Dimensions,  or  Sawn  in  Slabs  of 
Various  Thicknesses. 

PORTLAND     ROACH     STONE, 

Extensively  used  for  Dock  and  Sea  Walls,  Machinery  Beds,  Foundations,  &c.,  in  Blocks  of   all  sizes, 
t  a  Low  Price. 

Stone  can  be  forwarded  either  per  Vessel,  London  and  South- Western  or  Great  Western 

Kauways  and  their  connections. 

Foi  Prices,  Pai-ticulais,  and  Samplea  apply  to  the  Manager, 

MR.  J.  J.  R.  SHORT,  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND,  DORSET. 

London  Orders  may  be  addressed  to  in,  PAKK  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.AV. 


A.   A.    ROBINSON  AND  CO., 
SLATE   MERCHANTS  AND    MANUFACTURERS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Arcliitects  and  Builders 
to  their  REMOVAL  to  more  SI'ACIOUS  PREMISES, 

BURY     STREET,      BISHOPSGATE,     E.G., 

Where  they  have  fitted  up   Show  Rooms   for   ENAMELLED  SLATE   and   OTHER  CHIMNEY. 

PIECES,  STOVES,  RANGES,  &c. 

AX  IJraFXCTlOX  la  INTITED.    ILLVSTBATED  priced  CATALOOVES  OS  AFFLIOATIOS-^ESCLOBED  CABD. 


a 


MITCHELL, 

MARBLE,  STONE,  AND  GRANITE  WORKS 
SHOW  ROOMS:— Ififi,  BKOMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  8, W, 
Where   Arcbiteits.  Builders,     and   Merchants   will   find  the    largM 
and   best  stock   of  Chiuiney-piecea  and   Monuments  in   London    a 
whith    Buoke,  Cat.'iK>gue8,   and    Sheeta    of   Monuments  will  be  for. 
warded  on  application. 
Estimates  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

MANUFACTORY  at  WALTON  STREET. 


DEVON  BED  MAEBLE  WORKS,  Teign- 
mouth. — Estimates  furnished   for   all  descriiition?  of  Marble 
Works,  to  which  the  Devon  marbles  are  applicable.     The  trade  sup* 

plied  in  block  and  sovntling.  WILLIAM  8.  HINE. 

London  Agent:  Mr.  J.  HARTLEY,  Oakville.  Maple-road, 
Anerley,  S,E. 


B 


FABBKICOTTI,  Carrara  Wharf,  Thameg 

•  Bank.  Pimlico.  has  ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a  welJ-sete.  t-il  stock 
f  Statuarj-.  Vein,  PaonazKO  {or  purple  vein)  Sicilian  and  Dove  Mnrble. 
(the  produce  of  his  Quarries  at  Carrara,  Italy):  also  Bardillft.Black 
and  Gold,  Greotte,  Breccia,  Sienna,  St.  Ann's.  Languedoc.  Vert  des 
Alpes,  Black,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Alabaster,  in  Bloclcs,  with  Blabs  of  several 
of  those  qualities. 

Also  Solid  Marble  Batha  and  Mortara,  and  Vaiesand  Ftgnrei  in 
Statuary  and  Sicilian,  for  Gardens  and  Galleriea. 
Rough  Marble  and  Decorative  Sculpture  Works  supplied  by  Oontrart 


SERPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

24,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.W. 

J.  and  E.  GOAD, 

Quarry  Proprietors  and  Mannfactnrers  of  Devon' 

shire  Hack,  Bed,  Variegated,  and  Madrapore 

Marble  Columns  to  any  Dimensions. 

PllMtera,  AJtar  Screens.  Ped-'stiils,  Fonta,  CbiffonnierB,  Hal!  uid 

Inlaid  Table  Tops.  Cbinineypieces.  Ac 

The  Trade  Supplied  v>th  Deronshne  Marble  Hough  BloeJca  andBavm 

Bluhs  on  Rcaiovabte  Terms, 

PHCENIX      STEAM      MARBLE      WOItEB, 

STOKEHOUSE,    PLYMOUTH.  .     . 


JOHN  ST.  POLISHED  GRANITE  WORKS, 
ABERDEEN. 

JAMES  WRIGHT,  filaiiufiwtiiriT  ol  FolUhed  Grftnit.  to  Her 
Malestr.  auppliea  fiTflt-t;las8  Monumenta,  Columns,  PUftBtera,  Ac.  Ac. 
London  Agent,  Mr.  ALEXANDEK  NICHOLSON,  60,  Mark-Une,  B.C 


ABERDEEN  GRANITE  WORKS. 

ALEX.  MACnONALD,  FIELD  &  Co. 
Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  Queen. 

A»aide(l  Prize  Meil,-,l.  Irtematiuiml  EvhilJitions  18»1.1S65,  and 
U&'2,  and  TH  REE  Prizt,  Bledals  at  Parla.  Ifi67. 

Red,  Blue,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Architectural 

Construction,  Decoration,  Memorials  and 

General  Pm-poses. 

LONDON  DEPOT,  404,  EUSTON  EGAD,  N.W. 


TJOLISHED       GRANITE, 

r      MONUMENTS,  COLUMNS.  PILASTERS,  FOUNTAINS) 

PEDESTALS. 

ANT  EVERY  DKsnilPnOK  OF 

ARCHITECTURAL  WORK 

Executed  in 

RED    AND    GREY    GRANITE.  „,„_.. 

The  BED  Granite  iw  very  brilliant  in  Colour.    In  the  GBET  UM 

Coloura  do  not  blend  into  a  dull  sbiide.  but  are  well  defloeo. 

Designa  forwarded  on  application. 

D.  H.  AND  J,  NEWALL, 

GRANITE    WORKS,    DALBEATTIE,    near     DUMFRIKfl, 

LONDON  AGENT— MR.  JOSEPH  HARTLEY. 

Oakville,  Maple-road,  Anerley,  S.E 


DALBEATTIE    GRANITE 

(Specified  for  Thames  Embankment). 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  MetropoliUn  Board  of  Works:— 
'■  This  granite  is  clean,  clear,  and  regular  in  its  pile,  and  has  a 
bright  appearance,  Mhieh  is  more  cheerful  than,  and  preferable  u» 
Aberdeen  Giauite."— J.  W.  Bazalgbitb,  Esq.,  U.E.,  Chief  Lnglnew 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

"In  my  opinion  no  better  sample  of  granite  can  be  found."— 
EoBEET  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  Government  Engineer. 

"  The  best  of  all  testa,  the  experience  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  (in 
the  Mersey  Docks),  has  proved  it  to  be  the  very  best  and  niont 
durable  quality. ""Extract  from  report  by  Georgk  Fosbet  Lvhteb, 
Esq.,  Eugiuefr  to  the  Mersey  Dock  Estate. 

MESSRS.  SHEARER.  BMITH.  and  CO.,  Lessees  of  the  Dall*fttt« 
Granite  Quarries,  are  prepared  to  execute  Contracts  for  any  quantity 
of  their  well-known  Granite,  dressed  or  acabbelled,  for  En<inoer- 
inc.  Architectural,  Monumeutal,  and  other  Worka;  also  Setta  ana 
Curbing  Sea  or  Rail,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
DALBEATTIE.  N.B.,and  21.  G  eat  George-street  Westminster,  8.W 

JOSEPH    HARTLEY,    Oakville,    Maple- 

f)  roa-l.  Anerley.  S  E,,  AGENT  for  the  SALE  of  DALBEATTIE 
GR.'\NITE  TiiMBS,  Columns  and  ilasters.  Devonshire  Marble 
Columns  Cliimneypiecen,  :ilab3.  Fenders.  4c  ,  Belgian  Marme 
Chiraneyi'ieces,  and  Italian  Marble  Mortara.  Estiiuatea  supplloa 
on  the  shortest  notice. 

POLISHED  GRANITE,  MONUMENTS, 
TOMBS,  COLU.MNH.  CHIMNEYPIECES.  Ac.  Desii{nii  and 
prices  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  Bower  and  Florence, 
Hermes  bill  Hnuse,  Ji)hn-Btreet,  Pontouville,  London,  N. 


TERRA  COTTA.— Architectg,  Builders, 
&c  ,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  the  Slatuary,  Vaeea. 
Ornaments,  Ac,  now  exhibited  by  Alexander  Wibi.n  and  8on,  nt 
Hermes-bill  House.  Juhn-street,  Feutonville, 
Drain  Pipes  in  yard  lengths, 
of  work  la  t«rra  cotta. 


,,„^,^_   ^^„ , ntraetors  for 

Tenders  BuppUod  for  every  deacrlptlc^ 
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EXGLISn  ARCHITECTS  IN  LVDIA. 

SOME  of  our  readers  may  have  tUouglit  the 
subject  we  treated  in  our  last  number  a 
trivial  one,  and  our  views  little  supported  by 
evidence.  Such  opinions  may  well  be  enter- 
tained on  a  subject  little  discussed  here,  and 
the  importance  of  which  is  not  appreciated. 
The  opening  of  such  a  matter,  however,  gives 
encouragement,  and  we  are  induced  to  pursue 
it.  It  is  by  making  the  profession  here  under- 
stand that"  they  are  treated  as  a  nullity  in 
India  that  they  may  be  awakened,  after  they 
have  understood  from  our  previous  observa- 
tions the  large  amount  of  work  handed  over 
to  engineers  instead  of  to  architects.  When 
these  points  ire  comprehended,  we  may  expect 
the  profession  to  move,  for  it  is  from  the 
architects  the  agitation  and  the  reform  must 
come.  The  engineers  and  royal  engineers 
assuredly  will  not  of  themselves  make  a 
graceful  surrender  ;  the  officials  will  make  no 
change,  and  the  public  will  take  no  self-action. 
It  is,  however,  a  topic  in  which  nearly  every 
member  of  the  profession,  young  and  old,  is 
interested,  for  there  is  home  work  in  various 
■ways  as  well  as  work  in  India.  How  many 
young  men  are  there  who  would  bo  glad  to 
spend  seven  or  ten  years  of  their  junior  time 
in  India,  acquiring  knowledge  and  practice,  to 
return  here,  not  only  with  such  stores,  but 
with  savings,  which  may  assist  their  profes- 
sional career. 

However,  to  the  point  of  what  is  actually 
done  now.  AVe,  to  some  extent,  portrayed 
what  manner  of  persons  do  the  duty  of  archi- 
tects in  India,  A  reform  is  taking  place  with 
regard  to  architecture  there,  and  we  will  show 
what  it  Ls,  and  how  the  staff  of  engineers  is 
to  become  competent  in  architecture.  It  is 
very  well  known  that  the  body  is  called  the 
Engineer  Establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  India  ;  that  all  candidates 
have  to  pass  an  examination  ;  and  that  the 
examiner  is  a  competent  and  conscientious  mem- 
ber of  the  engineering  profession  of  established 
reputation— Mr.  George  Preston  White,  C.E. 
Mr.  White  has  a  very  difficult  task  to  ac- 
complish, and,  as  far  as  he  is  allowed,  he 
does  it  well.  His  great  endeavour  is  not  to 
send  out  book  men,  but  practical  men, 
testing  the  candidates  to  the  best  of  his 
means,  according  to  the  walk  of  practice  in 
which  they  have  been  previously  engaged. 
A  competent  degree  of  preliminary  know- 
ledge is  required  by  other  examiners,  but 
Mr.  White  slicks  to  the  practical.  The  conse- 
quence is  a  considerable  proportion  of  rejec- 
tions, and  a  large  amount  of  complaining  by 
young  men  and  their  friends  of  the  unfair 
nature  of  the  examinations,  for  which  we  can 
see  no  foundation.  It  would  require  a  pro- 
digy of  memory  and  practice  to  answer  all 
the  questions  :  Ijut  that  is  not  required,  only 
an  intelligent  response  to  questions  on  the 
practice  of  the  candidate.  If  he  has  had  no 
practice,  of  course  he  will  break  down,  and  he 
is  not  the  man  to  send  to  India. 

Looking  to  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
the  engineer  in  India,  Mr.  White  has  deter- 
mined to  introduce  architecture  into  the 
course,  and  has  made  an  essay,  but,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  system,  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  accomplish  anything  effective  ; 
nevertheless,  great  credit  is  due  to  him  for  his 
constant  efforts  in  this  and  other  directions  to 
improve  the  examinations.  As  there  are  so 
many  important  engineering  subjects,  archi- 
tecture can  be  only  one  subject,  and  let  no 
one  complain  that  it  is  meagrely  treated. 
The  examination  on  that  subject  is  thus 
dealt  with. 
With  an  earnestness  that  merits  acknowledg- 


ment, Mr.  White  has  printed  at  the  back  of  one 
of  his  examination  papers  a  series  of  extracts 
from  an  address  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  when  pre- 
sident of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  re- 
commending the  study  of  various  subjects  to  en- 
gineers,and  showing  their  importance.  Among 
these  are  mineralogy  and  geology,  architecture, 
meteorology,  and  theory  and  practice.  All 
these  are  of  importance,  aud  particularly  for 
those  devoted  to  the  service  of  India.  It  is, 
as  we  have  said,  an  impossibility  for  Mr.  White 
to  do  more  for  the  examinations  in  architec- 
ture than  he  has  done.  It  will  not  be  a  pass 
subject,  and  in  fact,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  note, 
Mr.  White  trusts  more  to  the  future  studies  of 
the  aindidates  by  their  giving  ''  some  atten- 
tion to  architecture "  than  to  their  positive 
proficiency  in  the  examinations.  It  will  oc- 
cur to  our  readers  how  narrow  is  the  exami- 
nation limited  to  one  example  and  style  in 
architecture,  and  yet  far  too  copious  to  be 
adequately  answered  by  one  who  has  to  pass 
the  gauntlet  of  a  number  of  practical  subjects. 
So  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  the  man 
who  can  answer  this  paper  "  without  any 
book  or  MSS.,"  and  using  "  freehand  sketches 
or  diagrams  wherever  possible  to  illustrate  the 
drawing,  and  carefully  executed  to  show  the 
candidate's  proficiency  in  this  style  of  draw- 
ing"—such  a  candidate  must  he  a  man  of 
no  mean  practical  training,  and  able  to  erect 
a  church  or  other  building. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  so  satisfled  on 
another  point,  as  Mr.  White  warns  the  can- 
didates an  engineer  in  India  is  frequently  re- 
quired to  design  and  erect  churches  and 
other  buildings.  This  examination  will  afford 
no  test  for  his  capacity  in  designing.  He  has 
his  design  made  for  him  in  the  engraving,  he 
is  required  to  describe  the  style  and  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs,  but  he  is  not  required 
to  design  the  church  or  provide  for 
its  ornamentation.  Mr.  White,  we  are  sure,  is 
the  last  man  to  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  a 
memorial  or  other  church  in  India,  an  engi- 
neer, having  had  the  style  given  to  him,  is 
justified  in  taking  his  ornamentation  from 
some  manual  of  that  style,  regardless  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  or  the  elements 
of  decoration  which  may  be  afforded  to  him 
by  its  flowers  or  foliage.  It  is,  however,  ne- 
cessarily from  books  that  the  engineer  archi- 
tect must  seek  his  inspirations,  having  no 
previous  culture  of  taste,  no  acquaintance 
with  the  local  styles,  and  no  aptitude  for  the 
appreciation  of  natural  details  of  situation,  or 
the  historic  or  archaeological  relations  which 
ought  to  influence  his  composition.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  pitching  his 
spire  into  a  beautiful  group  of  domes  or 
minarets,  so  as  to  destroy  a  picture  conse- 
crated by  the  admiration  of  centuries. 

In  holding  the  empire  of  India  we  have  a 
natural  and  laudable  expectation  that  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  when  our  rule  shall  have 
borne  its  fruits,  the  monuments  of  our 
sway  shall  be  such  as  to  commemorate  our 
endowments  and  our  merits,  that  they  shall 
present  something  characteristic  of  our  great- 
ness, tliat  they  shall  speak  to  the  eyes  of 
those  in  after  generations  who  cannot  read 
the  pages  of  our  history.  Let  them  speak  of 
us  as  a  race  not  only  ennobled  by  the  prowess 
of  war,  by  the  might  of  hand,  but  by  the  en- 
dowments of  the  mind — a  nation  which  it  is 
true  fought  its  way  to  power,  but  gave  to 
benighted  populations  a  largess  of  moral 
gifts  to  endure  beyond  the  triumphs  of  war 
and  the  ostentation  of  wealth.  Let  them 
remind  grateful  nations  that  we  bequeathed 
to  them  our  liberty,  our  literature,  and  our 
arts,  and  that  those  who  regenerated  India 
were  not  meaner  than  any  people  who  ever 
ruled  the  earth.  To  do  this  requires  some 
care  and  tenderness.  A  lasting  benefit  is 
often  fleeting  in  its  creations  ;  reform  destroys 
itself  by  generating  reform.  The  abolition  of 
suttee,  infanticide,  and  immolation  to  idols 
^^■iLl  be  erased  from  the  statute  book  when 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  have 
been  moulded  on  the  new  law.  Thus  it  may 
not  strike  the  multitude  who  were  the  givers 


of  such  benefits,  but  some  well-cemented 
monument  of  builder's  Gothic  may  hold  to- 
gether and  accuse  us  of  barbarism  for  genera- 
lion.s.  We  are  the  creators  of  the  metropolises 
of  India,  Calcutta,  Boml)ay,  Madras,  which 
were  villages  when  we  entered  the  country, 
and  what  do  they  speak  for  us  now  !  Cal- 
cutta is  the  city  of  palaces,  the  city  of  pre- 
tension and  of  sham,  of  ignorant  cliquism  aud 
unblushing  want  of  taste.  It  is  a  pi  ice 
which  reduces  us  to  the  level  of  the  Romans 
in  art,  adopting  the  styles  of  others  without 
acquiring  the  artistic  capacity  of  the  origi- 
nators. Calcutta  is  a  museum  of  the  Classic, 
of  the  mediaeval,  and  therefore  of  the  bar- 
barous. Is  this  a  state  of  affairs  to  be  justified 
or  to  be  endured  / 

Provision  is,  however,  made  for  its  per- 
petuation. In  that  small  matter  of  orna- 
mentation, where  fertility  of  creation  should 
be  displayed,  what  will  the  engineer  can- 
didates do  ?  They  will  do  like  their  elders, 
they  will  give  liberal  orders  to  the  iron- 
monger or  ironfounder  ;  their  largeness 
will  be  shown  in  the  dozen  and  the  gross. 
Just  as  one  of  the  most  costly  monuments  in 
the  world,  which  admitted  of  appropriate 
commemoration  of  the  historical  associations 
of  its  site,  has  been  pauperised  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  one  hundred  lions'  heads  in 
knockers,  so  will  it  be  in  India,  unless  some 
remedy  be  provided. 

That  remedy  we  have  already  indicated. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  examinations  of  engineers  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  it  highly  to  be  ap- 
proved, as  extending  the  study  of  architec- 
ture. We  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of 
engineers,  hut  we  do  advocate  the  formation 
of  an  architectural  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  India,  and 
the  consignment  of  the  architectural  examina- 
tion to  architects.  The  memorials  of  the 
architects  and  their  corporate  bodies  should 
be  directed  to  these  points — the  employment 
of  architects  for  architectural  works  in  India, 
the  constitution  of  a  separate  body  of  archi- 
tects for  India,  the  appointment  of  architects 
as  examiners  in  architecture,  and  the  refer- 
ence of  all  architectural  questions  to  archi- 
tects. If  this  agitation  be  systematically 
carried  out  it  must  be  successful,  because  we 
have  reason  and  truth  on  our  side,  and  public 
opinion  must  support  tis. 

One  very  useful  recommendation  we  can 
give  to  architects  is  to  devote  more  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  architecture  and  monu- 
ments of  India.  We  observe  that  Mr.  James 
Fergussnn  is  to  occupy  one  of  the  evenings  of 
the  British  Association  with  the  archteology 
of  Buddhist  architecture  in  India.  Of  course, 
few  at  present  possess  the  special  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Fergusson  for  the  exemplification 
of  Indian  architecture,  but  we  may  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  our  knowledge.  Greater  faci- 
lities of  travel  have  alloived  architectural 
students  to  devote  more  time  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  Greece,  As_ia  Minor, 
and  Egypt,  but  it  well  merits  consideration 
whether  the  monuments  ot  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  wrought  up  as  they  have  been  in 
detail  by  the  Dilettanti  Society  and  various 
expeditions,  repay  the  labour  of  the  student, 
aud  whether  the  same  time  devoted  to  India, 
so  little  explored,  would  not  pay  better.  A 
voyage  right  out  to  India  would  give  the 
student  some  months  there,  and  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  his  stay  there  may  be  re- 
warded by  some  commission  or  attended  by 
some  professional  occupation,  while  not  one 
piastre  is  got  out  of  the  wilds  of  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor. 

The  notebooks  of  such  travellers  would 
bring  them  special  reputation  beyond  the 
twentieth  repetition  of  Thebes  or  Memphis, 
would  do  more  good  to  the  profession  at 
home,  and  more  good  to  the  public.  We  say 
this  with  due  deference  to  the  hugger-mugger 
opinions  of  some  individuals  who  are  lor 
bottling  up  what  little  they  know,  and  wiU 
make  nothing  public  they  can  help  for  fear  of 
some  other  architect  getting  anything  by  it. 
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Our  own  view  is  that  the  bottler-up  is  most 
Lkely  to  lose  by  non-commmiication,  for  -we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  the  publication  of  the 
classic  studies  of  Cockerel),  Donaldson,  or 
Falkener  has  done  one  of  them  the  least 
harm.  It  is  a  healthy  and  noble  feeling 
which  dictates  a  contribution  to  the  public  for 
those  advantages  which  the  student  has 
gained  by  study  from  the  accumulated  stores 
of  ages  and  from  the  institutions  maintained 
by  the  community  at  large. 

There  must  be  many  questions  which 
ought  to  be  decided  here  as  to  the  treatment 
of  metropolitan  termini,  bridges,  and  build- 
ings in  India,  which  must  be  determined  by 
a  due  regard  to  local  influences  of  climate, 
Bky,  light,  convenience,  fitness,  conformity  to 
grouping,  a  proper  appreciation  of  which  is 
only  to  be  acquired  by  extended  study. 
One  of  the  grand  designs,  the  execution  of 
which  is  only  a  work  ol  time,  is  the  railway 
bridge  over  the  Hooghly,  uniting  Calcutta 
with  its  opposite  suburb  of  Howrah.  This 
will  be  a  hit  or  a  miss,  an  addition  to  the 
architectural  resources  of  the  metropolis,  or  a 
blot  and  an  eyesore.  Hitherto  no  architect 
has  expressed  an  opinion  on  this,  and  yet  its 
cost  will  be  enormous,  and  it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  striking  objects  to  the  Calcutta 
visitor,  whether  he  arrives  by  land  or  sea. 
We  say  India  is  a  great  mine  for  architects, 
and  we  wish  it  to  be  explored. 


ART    OF    BUILDING  IN    CONCRETE.— 
III.— NICOLE'S  SYSTEM. 

IT  is  true  that  we  do  not,  like  our  con- 
tinental neighbours,  live  under  a  paternal 
Government,  but  nevertheless  the  legislature 
does  provide  in  some  measure  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  public.  In  all 
cities  and  towns,  the  authorities  of  which  are 
amenable  to  the  various  enactments  and 
clauses  to  be  found  in  the  "  Building  Act," 
an  external  wall  of  Gin.  in  thickness  is 
ensured  between  the  inmates  of  houses  and 
the  inclemencies  of  the  season.  The  ques- 
tion may  naturally  arise,  is  an  absolute  thick- 
ness of  9in.  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
chiding  damp,  and  indispensable  as  the  stan- 
dard thickness  of  aU  external  walls  ?  Mr. 
NicoU  would  answer  in  the  negative.  He 
assures  us  that  his  patent  concrete  slabs, 
possessing  44in.  in  thickness,  are  equal  to 
9in.  brickwork  in  every  particular  required  of 
them.  It  need  not  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  because  a  brick  happens,  by  mere 
chance,  so  to  speak,  to  be  one  of  the  national 
standards  of  construction,  it  should  be  there- 
fore eqiially  necessary  that  all  external  walls 
should  be  at  least  one  brick  in  thickness.  At 
the  same  time,  from  the  innumerable  com- 
munications made  to  us  through  our  well- 
known  channel  "  Intercommunication,"  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  9in.  is  not  by  any 
means  a  thickness  sufficient  to  keep  out  damp. 
It  is  a  common  interrogatory  submitted  to  us, 
demanding  what  is  to  be  done  with  walls 
14in.  and  I  Sin.  thick,  that  have  allowed  the 
damp  to  penetrate  them,  and,  more  than  that, 
thoroughly  saturate  them.  Were  we  inclined 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  assert  that  a  thickness 
of  9in.  of  brickwork  was  not  sufficient  in  every 
instance  to  ensure  that  protection  from  ex- 
ternal influences  that  an  inhabitant  of  a  house 
has  a  right  to  expect.  What,  then,  must  be 
said,  when  we  find  a  patentee  advocating  an 
immimity  from  all  the  evils  so  continually 
complained  of,  by  a  simple  wall  lin.  in  thick- 
ness t  We  shall  consider  the  subject  a  little 
in  detail,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  conclusions  u]iou  it. 

The  system  consists  of  erecting  the  external 
walls  of  houses  by  means  of  these  slabs  fitted 
into  frames,  made  of  angle  and  other  sections 
of  iron  that  may  be  convenient.  A  skeleton 
house,  as  it  were,  is  first  put  up,  and  then 
filled  in  with  tlie  jjatent  concrete  slabs,  which 
Me  secured  to  the  framework  by  screws.     For 


mere  temporary  purposes,  such  an  expedient 
might  be  useful,  as  the  facility  for  erecting 
and  taking  do^Ti  is  apparent,  but  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  dwellings,  we  confess  we 
are  somewhat  sceptical.  Comparing  them  to 
solid  brickwork,  they  may  be  likened  to  the 
thin  coating  of  veneer  that  is  laid  over  orna- 
mental cabinet  work.  So  far  as  the  cost  of 
their  manufacture  is  concerned,  the  remarks 
we  made  in  our  last  article  upon  the  cost 
of  the  production  of  May's  blocks,  apply 
equally  to  these,  since  their  composition 
is  nearly  identical,  the  only  difference  being 
that  May's  blocks  are  simply  concrete 
bricks  of  a  larger  size  than  the  ordinary 
ones.  NicoU's  slabs  are  thiu  flat  masses, 
possessing  a  considerable  superficial  area 
in  proportion  to  their  thickness.  AVe 
should  imagine  that,  regarded  cubically,  the 
latter  ought  to  cost  more  in  their  manufacture 
than  the  former,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their 
extreme  thinness  renders  them  more  liable 
to  crack  and  disintegrate,  and  would  there- 
fore naturally  demand  a  larger  proportion  of 
cement  to  give  a  superior  binding  propert5^ 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  these  concretes  the  cement  is 
the  binding  ingredient,  and  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  make  a  weak  as  well  as  a  strong 
concrete.  Ccrteris  parihis,  the  strength  of 
a  concrete  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cement  nsed,  and  there  is  one  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  is  constantly  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  is,  that  because  concrete  is 
employed,  there  is  no  necessary  guarantee 
that  it  is  the  best,  or  even  as  good  as  it  ought 
to  be.  Concrete  can  be  made  so  as  to  be  no 
better  than  mud,  and  the  whole  of  its 
strength,  impermeability,  and  other  valuable 
qualities  are  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
ingredients  employed,  and  the  care  and  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  their  intimate  union  and 
complete  incorporation.  When  concrete  is 
employed  solely  forfoundations,  these  precau- 
tions, although  advisable,  are  not  absolutely 
so  indispensable  as  when  the  material  is  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  dwellings, 
whether  it  be  adapted  to  their  erection  in  the 
fluid  state,  as  in  Tali's  principle,  or  first  made 
into  building  blocks  and  slabs,  in  accordance 
with  the  systems  of  Slay  and  Nicoll.  From 
the  specimen  we  have  seen  of  these  slabs, 
their  surface  evidently  labours  under  the 
same  disadvantages  as  that  belonging  to  all 
these  concrete  substitutions.  All  external 
walls  built  of  them  would  require  painting, 
plastering,  or  some  other  coat  of  concealment, 
to  render  them  tolerable  to  the  eye. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  expense  con- 
nected with  all  works  ot  construction  is  that 
of  bringing  the  materials  to  the  spot  or  site  of 
the  intended  erection.  Viewed  in  this  light. 
May's  blocks  and  the  ordinary  brick  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  concrete  .slabs. 
"Those  the  patentee  anticipates  a  demand  for 
will  be  9ft.  by  4ft.,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that 
a  slab  of  these  large  dimensions  will  require 
extra  care  and  labour  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing. They  can  neither  be  packed  in  a  manner 
so  convenient  and  economical  as  bricks,  nor 
can  they  be  handled  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  the  same  facility.  A  slab  weighing 
half  a  ton  or  more  would  require  the  use  of 
a  crane  to  lift  it  from  one  place  to  another, 
and,  although  these  appliances  are  common 
enough  in  the  erection  of  new  bridges  over 
the  'Thames  and  river  embankments,  they  are 
not  to  be  found  as  ordinary  accessories  to 
building  on  a  smaller  scale.  There  is  no 
([uestion  but  that  a  percentage  of  loss  would 
have  to  be  allowed  for  in  the  transport  of 
these  larger  slabs,  9ft.  by  4ft.,  particularly  if  a 
broken  one  could  not  be  used,  which  is  by  no 
means  certain.  It  is  allpged  that  one  of  the 
great  uses  that  might  be  made  of  these  slabs 
would  be  in  the  internal  walls  or  partitions  of 
houses,  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  thickness 
of  from  lin.  to  Sin.  would  be  sufficient.  Pro- 
bably this  thickness  would  be  quite  enough, 
but  imless  the  joists  could  all  be  laid  upon 
the  external  walls,  which  is  not  always  the 


case,  it  is  not  quite  apparent  how  they  could 
be  supported,  for  the  most  intrepid  builder 
would  scarcely  dare  to  lay  his  joists  on  a  wall 
only  lin.  in  thickness.  Sometimes,  but  not 
invariably,  a  cross  beam  can  be  got  in,  but  in 
the  first  place  for  a  large  room  the  scantling 
would  be  excessive,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  floor  of  the  ceiling  would  never  be  so 
sound  as  if  a  wall  formed  their  support.  The 
great  objection  to  the  employment  of  these 
slabs  for  roofing  purposes  would  be  their 
weight ;  weight  would  necessitate  heavy  rafters, 
and,  in  fact,  require  a  heavy  description  of 
truss  altogether.  Otherwise,  in  situations 
where  this  item  was  not  considered  of  im- 
portance, or  rather  where  a  thoroughly  good 
roof  was  regarded  as  the  chief  desideratum, 
these  slabs  fulfil  all  the  requirements,  and, 
moreover  possess  the  advantage  of  forming  the 
ceiling  as  well.  So  far  as  impermeability  to 
wet  and  resistance  to  all  the  injurious  influ- 
ences of  the  weather  are  concerned  it  is  only 
actual  experience  that  can  decide  the  matter  ; 
but  from  the  known  qualities  of  good  con- 
crete in  this  respect  there  is  very  little  doubt 
but  that  the  slabs  would  fulfil  these  condi- 
tions. The  patentee  is  in  error  when  he 
asserts  that  "  other  kinds  of  construction " 
cannot  be  rendered  available  for  habitable 
purposes  so  soon  as  those  built  upon  his 
slab  principle.  Houses  built  npon  Tail's 
fluid  or  May's  block  system  would  be  per- 
fectly dry  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
erection,  as  the  former  material  sets,  dries, 
and  consolidates  with  great  rapidity,  and 
i\Iay's  blocks  are  thoroughly  dried  when  they 
are  nsed  and  do  not  absorb  moisture  any  more 
than  the  concrete  slabs.  This  constitutes 
one  of  the  differences  between  them  and 
bricks,  which  all  absorb  moisture  greedily, 
particularly  those  that  are  fresh  from  the 
kiln.  Between  NicoU's  and  Tail's  systems 
there  is  just  this  difference  :  the  former  uses  a 
permanent  frame,  makes  his  walls  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  puts  them  up  on  the  site  ;  the 
latter  uses  a  temporary  frame  and  builds  his 
walls  on  the  spot.  The  question  to  be  solved 
is  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  construct  the  walls 
in  large  slabs  9ft.  by  4ft.,  and  carry  them  to 
the  site  of  the  building,  or  to  obtain  the  mate- 
rials at  or  near  the  site  and  erect  the  walla 
forthwith  ? 


IN  AND   ABOUT  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

THERE  is  but  little  evidence  of  archi- 
tectural progress,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  to  be  seen  in  the  neat  and  clean 
town  which  has  gradually  sprung  up  on  and 
around  the  site  ot  what  was  once  the  grand 
monastery  of  St.  Edmund.  The  "  front "  of  a 
new  chapel  belonging  to  one  of  the  varieties 
of  Dissent,  in  a  very  violent  dialect  of  round- 
arched  Gothic  of  themodera  type  ;  the  B.ink, 
a  pleasing  and  quiet  late  Gothic  design  (we 
believe  by  Messrs.  Bacon  and  Bell),  and  one  or 
two  new  and  somewhat  staring  red  brick  resi- 
dences with  a  certain  flavour  of  architectural 
style  about  them,  constitute  almost  the  only 
pretensions  to  modern  architecture  to  be  seen 
in  the  town,  unless  we  include  the  two  chapels 
in  the  cemetery  adjoining,  wdiich,  like 
most  recent  cemetery  chapels,  are  but 
neat  miniature  churches;  in  this  case 
destitute  even  of  the  interest  arising  from 
diversity  of  expression,  as  the  one  intended 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Church  of 
England  burial  service  is  identical  in  design 
with  that  which  is  devoted  to  Nonconformist 
interments. 

The  architectural  interest  of  Bury  is  there- 
fore almost  entirely  that  of  the  past,  and  in 
this  it  is  richer  than  many  places  that  are 
more  visited.  The  sight,  in  a  comparatively 
small  town,  of  two  very  large  churches,  of 
almost  the  same  date  (late  Perpendicular), 
standing  parallel  to  and  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  eacli  other,  and  with  an  avenue  of 
trees  shading  the  path  from  the  south  door 
of  the  one  to  the  north  porch  of  the  other,  is 
in  itself  curious  and  picturesque.     The  south- 
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ernmost  church,  St.  Mary's,  is  the  later  of  the 
two,  and  in  external  design  is  very  weak,  but 
the  porch  just  alluded  to  is  worth  attention 
from  its  rather  peculiar  design  and  the 
picturesque  form  of  its  angle  buttresses — 
ctAgonal  in  the  lower  stage, breaking  back  into 
two  rectangular  buttresses  above,and  tinishing 
in  a  kind  of  scjuare  pinnacle  surmounted  by 
some  nondescript  heraldic  animal.  Internally 
the  piers  and  arcade  are  meagre  and  shallow  in 
Eection,  but  are  cro\^-ned  by  a  very  tine  and 
rich  single  hammer-beam  roof  with  very 
elaborately  carved  angels  ;  the  aisle  roofs  of 
similar  description  and  equally  good.  This 
church  is  built  entirely  of  the  Hint  pebble 
walling  common  in  the  district,  but  the  other 
church,  St.  James's,  is  of  ashlar  work,  except 
the  clerestory,  which  is  of  later  date  than  tlie 
rest.  The  arcade  is  in  every  way  superior 
to  that  of  St.  Mary's,  but  the  roof,  which  is 
new,  is  a  high-  pitched  one,  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  date  and  style  of  the  substruc- 
ture, a  blunder  which  we  need  hardly  say  is 
not  to  be  charged  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  under 
whose  direction  the  church  is  being  restored, 
but  to  certain  wiseacres  among  the  "  natives  " 
who  would  needs  have  things  done  their  own 
way.  The  church  has  been  reseated  with 
open  benches  (the  most  comfortable  and 
sensible  church  benches  which  we  remember 
to  have  sat  in),  and  the  chancel  is  now  being 
rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott,  who 
has  adopted  the  pebble  and  quoin  walling  for 
the  work,  which,  except  on  economical 
grounds,  seems  to  us  a  mistake,  as  it  is  surely 
reversing  the  proper  order  of  things  to  build 
the  chancel  of  rougher  and  cheaper  material 
than  the  body  of  the  church.  The  foimer 
chancel,  including  the  west  wall  and  chancel 
arch,  was  part  of  an  older  church,  the  floor  of 
which  was  on  a  lower  level,  and  ^^hich  was 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  present  nave. 
Over  the  roof  of  this  lower  chancel  some 
enterprising  parishioners  recently  inserted  a 
memorial  window  in  the  end  wall  of  the  nave, 
the  retention  of  which  window  was  insisted 
upon  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  so  that 
the  visitor  now  sees  the  new  chancel  roof  hip- 
ped before  it  reaches  the  nave  wall,  to  keep  it 
below  this  window.  However,  the  chancel 
arch  is  now  being  raised,  and  we  were  glad 
to  learn  that  a  compromise  had  been  eft'ected 
as  to  the  offending  window,  which  is  to  be 
taken  out  and  rebuilt  somewhere  in  the  new 
cliancel,  the  roof  ridge  of  which  will  then 
assume  it-s  proper  form.  The  tower  of  St. 
James's,  which  stands  a  few  yards  from  the 
church,  is  a  very  fine  and  complete  specimen 
of  a  Norman  tower — a  part  of  the  old  monas- 
tery which  has  been  retained  as  the  bell 
tower  of  the  church,  and  which  is  rather  too 
heavily  weighted  with  bells,  considering  that 
the  walls  showed  such  signs  of  parting  com- 
pany towards  the  top  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  a  few  years  ago  to  insert  strong  iron 
ties  at  each  stage  and  screw  the  whole  thing 
together,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  now  be 
considered  safe  lor  some  time  to  come,  in 
spite  of  the  weekly  bell  ringing,  though  the 
divergence  from  the  perpendicular  is  still 
quite  perceptible.  The  stone,  which  is  a 
beautiful  grey  oolite  stone  (not  now  to  be 
found  in  the  neigbbaurhood,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  the  Norman  period),  is  for  the 
most  part  in  sjdendid  preservation.  In  a  pri- 
vate garden,  not  far  from  the  church,  some 
huge,  upright,  shapeless,  ivy-covered  masses, 
with  here  and  there  the  bases  of  the  shafts 
attached  to  them,  mark  the  great  piers  of  the 
"  crossing "  of  the  old  Abbey  Church,  and 
tell  of  its  size  and  grandeur  ;  while  the  base 
of  a  single  pier  of  the  choir  points  out  the 
inclination  of  the  latter  towards  the  north. 
The  architectural  student  will  linger  lovingly 
about  the  later  abbey  gateway,  with  its  lofty 
buttresses  triple  shafted  at  the  angles  and  the 
rich  and  elaborate  jamb  and  arch  mouldings 
of  the  inner  gateway,  telling  of  th^  finest 
period  of  Decorated  Gothic  ;  nor  less  will  he 
appreciate  the  bit  of  half-ruin  known  as  the 
"  Abbot's  Bridge,"  than  which,  simple  as  it 
is,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  bit  of  masonry 


anywhere  more  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  English  Gothic. 

A  pleasant  drive  of  about  ten  miles  through 
some  very  pretty  country  brings  the  tourist 
to  the  splendid  church  at  Lavenham,  perhaps 
the  finest  specimen  existing  of  a  Perpendicu- 
lar church,  built  just  at  the  period  w  hen  the 
style  liad  blossomed  into  its  characteristic 
richness  of  decoration,  but  before  the  mould- 
ings and  pier  sections  had  fallen  into  that  tlat 
and  tame  character  which  belongs  to  the  deca- 
dence of  Gothic  architecture.  Lavenham 
being  now  also  accessible  by  rail,  will  probably 
become  more  familiar  to  students  than  for- 
merly. Those  who  have  not  visited  the 
church  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  rich 
effect  produced  internally  by  the  traceried 
spandrels  of  the  nave  arches,  with  a  line  of 
rich  panelling  over  them,  and,  externally,  by 
the  panelling  and  canopies  of  the  buttresses 
and  the  wonderfully  elaborate  and  varied  de- 
coration of  the  nave  and  aisle  parapets,  show- 
ing Gothic  conventionality  of  ornament  in 
all  its  perfection.  The  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave,  over  140ft.  in  height,  and  built 
of  flints  with  the  broken  faces  outwards,  with 
stone  dressings,  is  as  remarkable  for  its  admir- 
able masonry  as  for  the  simplicity  and  bold- 
ness of  its  design.  Two  or  three  miles  farther 
on  is  the  village  of  Long  Melford,  possessing 
a  church  which  will  also  repay  a  visit.  Though 
of  somewhat  later  date  than  Lavenham  and  far 
inferior  in  general  design,  it  contains  several 
points  of  peculiar  interest,  especially  the 
Lady  Chapel,  which  is  well  worth  inspection, 
as  also  a  small  chapel  to  the  north  of  the 
chancel,  called  the  Clopton  Chapel,  where 
there  are  some  niches  with  exquisitely  deli- 
cate carved  canopy  work.  In  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave  is  a  curious  and  well-preserved 
bas-relief  of  '■  The  Olfering  of  the  Wise  Men" 
of  some  merit  as  to  the  lines  of  composition 
and  drapery.  The  Virgin  is  represented 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  other  figures,  to  give 
her  proper  dignity,  and  behind  the  three 
Wise  Men  Joseph  leans  on  his  stall',  an  old 
man  with  a  very  melancholy  and  resigned 
expression.  A  villanous  tower,  probably 
built  during  the  last  century,  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  into  which  an  arch  has 
been  opened,  evidently  in  imitation  of  the 
grand  tower  arch  of  Lavenham,  but  the  mould- 
ings curiously  illustrate  the  utter  incapability 
of  the  men  of  that  period  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  Gothic  architecture,  even  when  copying 
from  an  example  before  them.  Patriotic  per- 
sons may  indulge  their  feelings  before  the 
monument  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  of  naval  cele- 
brity, whose  family  have  long  dwelt  at  Mel- 
ford ;  and  a  "classic"  monument  in  the 
chancel  to  the  memory  of  a  certain  Sir  W. 
Cordell,  would,  if  placed  in  any  building  of  the 
same  sty  le,  attract  admiration  for  itspicturesque 
and  effective  design.  About  three  miles'  walk 
out  of  Bury  is  the  church  of  Little  Saxham,  with 
its  round  Norman  tower,  which  is  the  only 
interesting  part  of  it  (we  may  notice  en  ims- 
sant  that  the  church  is  in  a  very  dirty,  ill-kept, 
and  dilapidated  state)  ;  and  a  walk  of  about 
the  same  distance  in  another  direction, 
through  Hardwicke  Park  and  some  jdeasant 
fields  beyond,  brings  us  to  the  pretty  little 
village  church  of  Hawstead,  wherein  are  two 
Norman  doorways*  preserved  in  the  newer 
masonry  of  Late  Decorated  date,  which  ma- 
sonry, formed  of  broken  flints  of  various 
shades  of  blue,  yellow,  and  green,  combines 
with  the  lichen  to  form  a  natural  polychromy 
which  would  delight  the  heart  of  Sir.  Seddon, 
who  held  forth  so  eloquently  before  the  Insti- 
tute some  time  since  on  the  picturesque  in 
walling.  There  are  other  larger  and  more 
important  churches  within  an  easy  walk  from 
Bury,  and  we  can  promise  that  anyone  making 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  his  head-quarters  for  a  few 
days  will  find  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  architectural  and  archaeo- 
logical attractions  ;  among  which  we  must  not 
forget  to  specify  Kushbrook  Hall,  a  brick  Eli- 

«  Perhaps  brought  from  the  old  Abbey,  the  remains  of 
which  are  scattered  about  the  couritry  in  various 
directions. 


zabethan  mansion  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  a  garden  in  the  centre  and  a 
moat  surrounding  it  ;  the  hitter  very  interest- 
ing to  the  antiqtuvrian,  but  not,  we  should  sur- 
mise, advantageous  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

One  can  scarcely  pass  through  Cambridge 
without  turning  aside  for  a  glance  at  the  new 
chapel  of  St.  John's  College,  now  approaching 
completion,  and  which  has  been  built  appa- 
rently quite  regardless  of  expense.  Tlie  gene- 
ral phui  and  design,  somewhat  resembling  the 
choir  and  crossing  of  a  large  church  with  the 
nave  deducted,  express  very  happily  the  pre- 
cise object  and  place  of  the  structure  among 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  the  internal  effect 
of  the  entrance  will  certainly  be  a  success, 
but  externally  we  should  have  wished  to  see 
a  style  more  in  keeping  with  the  genius  loci, 
and  with  less  of  Continental  suggestions 
about  it  ;  and  Mr.  Scott's  good  angel  had  cer- 
tainly forsaken  him  wheu  he  designed  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower,  with  its  heavy, 
awkwark-looking  pinnacles  connected  by  a 
disproportionately  thin  and  meagre  balustrade. 
We  should  scarcely  have  credited  Mr.  Scott 
with  this  tower  had  we  met  with  it  unclaimed. 
Very  unsatisfactory  too,  internally,  is  the 
ett'ect  of  the  heavy  feet  of  the  roof  principals 
brought  down  immediately  on  the  top  of  a 
canopied  niche,  upon  which  they  appear  to 
rest ;  thus  giving  the  appearance  of 
weakness  just  where  the  greatest  strength 
would  seem  necessary.  No  doubt  the 
general  effect  of  the  interior  will  be  fine, 
and  the  Johnians  may  reasonably  be  proud 
of  their  new  chapel ;  but  when  we  turn  from 
this  to  give  one  more  look  at  the  magnificent 
breadth  and  unity  of  design  displayed  in 
King's  Chapel,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  modern  Gothic  erection,  with 
all  its  variety  of  ornament  and  detail,  and  the 
grand  monument  of  a  period  when  men  ac- 
tually and  un-affectedly  ihour/ht  in  stone. 


THE  EOMAN  VILLA  AT   CHEDWORTH. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  British 
Archfeological  Association,  who  have  been 
holding  their  annual  congress  at  Cirencester 
during  the  past  week,  paid  a  visit  to  the  newly- 
discovered  Roman  villa  at  Chedworth,  when  some 
new  facts  were  disclosed  and  discussions  provoked 
in  reference  to  this  interesting  discovery,  the 
situation  and  relative  positions  of  the  diti'erent 
apartments  being  described  by  the  Rev.  Pre- 
bendary Scarth,  Mr.  J.  vV.  Grover,  and  Professor 
Buckmun.  Tliis  villa  is  situate  on  the  great  Foss- 
road,  seven  miles  from  Cirencester,  and  sixteen 
from  Gloucester,  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Culne. 
It  forms  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  villa  is  ou 
the  property  of  Lord  Eldon,  with  whose  sanction 
Mr.  James  Farrer  has  disinterred  the  Roman 
remains  and  caused  a  museum  to  be  erected  for 
the  reception  of  the  relics,  a  cottage  being  built 
for  the  residence  o£  a  curator.  Here,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  remains  deposited  in  London, 
all  the  relics  dug  up  have  been  de(iosited,  and  the 
beautiful  tesselated  pavements  preserved.  These 
relics  are  very  various,  and  among  them  were  a 
silver  spoon  24in.  long,  with  an  arched  handle  of 
l.^in.,  which  was  found  in  a  heap  of  rubbish; 
two  silver  coins —  one  bore  on  the  obverse  the 
words  "  Ivijierator  Cossdr  Anfovinus  Augustus,"  a 
coin  of  It  eliogabalus ;  the  other  was  one  of 
Valeus ;  also  bronze  fibuUc,  rings,  implementa, 
bone  hairpins,  bronze  coins  of  Constantia,  Con- 
stantinus,  Urbe  Roma,  &c.,  nails,  armlets, 
twisted  chains  with  swivels,  styles,  and  steel- 
yards with  lead  weights  attached ;  iron  imple- 
ments, knives,  horseshoes,  chisels,  spearheads, 
crooks  to  suspend  a  kettle,  and  three 
pigs  •  of  iron,  which  would  tend  to  show 
that  these  iron  articles  had  been  manu- 
factured on  the  spot.  Also  various  kinds 
of  pottery,  but  only  broken  fragments  ;  a  few 
specimens  of  Samiau  ware,  a  perfect  mortarium, 
a  chating  dish,  &c.  Bones  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheep, 
pig,  and  antlers  of  a  large  herd  of  deer,  tut  only 
two  fragments  of  liuman  skulls.  By  way  of  pre- 
aring  the  visitors  for  what  they  were  about  to 
inspect,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Scartb,  M.A.,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  referring  as  he  proceeded 
to  a  plan  of  the  recently  discovered  villa,  which 
had  been  placed  at  his   disposal   by   Mr.  Farrer. 
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The  villa,  he  said,  lay  on  tlie  slope  of  a  valley  of 
the  CotswoM  HilU,  on  the  River  Colne,  and  al 
though  much  of  the  vUIa  had  been  brought  to 
light,  the  whole  had  not  been  disclosed,  for  fresh 
ffiundations  of  walls  were  constantly  being  found. 
There  were  undoubted  proofs  that  the  villa  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  discovery  of  257 
coins,  mostly  of  the  Koman  period,  enabled  them 
to  fix  pretty  accurately  the  date  o£  its  destruc- 
tion. No  Saxon  coins  had  been  found.  The 
position  of  Chedworth  was  marked  on  the  map  of 
Bomau  Britain  in  Monumenta  Historica,  but 
it  was  not  mentioned  in  Horsley's  map.  The 
rev.  gentleman  proceeded  to  describe  the  general 
plan  of  the  villa,  which  appeared  to  bg  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  the  residence  of  the  owner, 
the  other  alktted  to  the  servants  of  the  farm 
which  was  generally  attached  to  these  rural  villas. 
A  perfect  Koman  villa,  according  to  Columella, 
contained  three  parts  : — 1 .  The  villa  urbaua,  or 
owner's  residence  ;  2.  The  villa  rustica,  or  resi- 
dence of  the  bailiff  and  farm  servants  ;  3.  The 
villa  fructuaria,  or  bams  and  storehouses.  Two 
of  these  portions  appeared  to  have  been  laid  open, 
but  much  more  probably  remained  to  be  un- 
covered, as  there  were  indications  of  other  build* 
ings  on  the  sides  of  the  hanging  wood  with  which 
this  villa  was  surrounded.  Its  peculiar  situation 
had  led  to  its  preservation ;  it  was  situated  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  after  destruction  had 
probably  been  left  until  the  underwood  had  hid 
from  view  and  gradually  covered  up  the  remains. 
This  would  account  for  so  much  good  masonry 
being  left  undisturbed.  The  pavements  were 
very  perfect,  and  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
probably  wt-re  executed  by  the  same  artist  who 
had  laid  down  those  found  in  and  around  Ciren- 
cester. One  of  these — viz.,  that  adjoining  the 
principal  bath — had  already  been  drawn  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Grover,  but  there  was  another  in 
the  same  line  of  building  equally  worthy  of  note, 
containing  the  figures  of  a  dance  somewhat  re- 
sembling our  present  waltz.  It  consisted  of  eight 
compartments,  but  unhappily  most  of  them  had 
been  destroyed.  The  arrangements  for  heating 
the  rooms  and  baths  of  this  villa  were  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  and  well  worthy  of  study.  At  one 
end  of  the  villa  was  an  isolated  building  contain- 
ing an  octagonal  reservoir.  This  had  also  been 
drawn  and  described  by  Mr.  Grover.  In  this 
building  was  found  an  altar  without  any  inscrip- 
tion ou  it.  The  Christian  monogram  had  been 
found  upon  three  stones,  one  of  which  formed  a 
step.  It  was  inscribed  in  the  under  portion,  and 
certainly  indicated  that  the  builder  or  possessor 
of  the  villa  had  been  a  Christian,  and  that  it  was 
built  or  repaired  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Con- 
atantine  the  Great.  Another  inscribed  stone  had 
been  found  with  the  letters  PRASIATA  on  it. 
This,  as  well  as  the  monogram,  had  already  been 
handled  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ly^ons,  as  might  be  seen 
iu  his  published  volume,  "  Our  British  Ancestors." 
The  name  was  a  curious  and  interesting  confir- 
mation of  the  truth  of  history,  though,  perhaps, 
it  was  too  bold  a  conjecture  to  ascribe  the 
possession  of  the  villa  to  the  husband  of  Boadicea, 
or  the  stamped  tiles  found  in  Listercombe,  near 
at  hand,  to  Arviragus,  the  king  mentioned  by 
Juvenal.  Descendants  of  these  two  historical 
pei  sons  might  have  fiourished  at  a  later  period, 
for  all  the  remains  found  at  the  villa  seemed  to 
indicate  a  late  date.  Mr.  Scarth  then  referred  to 
the  temple  discovered  in  the  wood,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  villa,  and  the  sculpture  found  in 
it,  and  to  the  barrow  opened  beyond,  and  espe. 
cially  commending  the  museum  on  the  spot, 
which  had  been  so  neatly  and  carefully  arranged 
by  Professor  Buckman.  Pie  concluded  by  hoping 
that  wherever  Roman  remains  were  laid  open  the 
same  care  would  be  taken  in  their  preservation. 


INTIMIDATION  TRIAL   AL  LKEDS. 

THE  Sheffield  intimidation  case  was  tried  at 
the  Leeds  assizes  on  Wednesday,  the  12th. 
John  Sheridan,  Isaac  Morton,  John  Morton  alias 
Hall,  Henry  Hinchclitl'e,  Edward  Beebe,  James 
Butler,  Alfred  Staley,  Joseph  Armstrong,  and 
Daniel  Sanderson  were  indicted  for  unlawfully 
conspiring  to  injure  James  Powell  in  his  trade  of 
a  mason  and  builder,  by  molesting,  obstructing, 
and  using  threats  and  intimidation  to  such  work- 
men as  might  be  willing  to  be  hired  and  em- 
ployed by  the  said  James  Powell ;  and  also  pre- 
judicing, injuring,  and  oppressing  the  s.iid  James 
Powell  in  his  said  trade,  and  preventing  certain 
workmen  of  the  said  James  Powell  from  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  him,  at  Sheffield,  on  April  15, 
and  ou  other  dates.      Mr.  Maule,  Q C,  Mr.  Han- 


nay,  and  Mr.  Barker  were  for  the  prosecution  ;  and 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  Q  C,  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  were  for  the 
defendants. 

After  an  elaborate  trial  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider their  verdict,  and  returned  into  court  find- 
ing Hinchclifl'e,  Armstrong,  and  Sanderson  guilty, 
and  acquitting  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners. 

His  Lordship  said  he  would  consult  with  Mr. 
Baron  Bramwell,  and  pass  sentence  on  Thursday 
morning. 

On  Thursday,  his  lordship  said  : — My  learned 
colleague  and  myself  have  considered  the  circum- 
stances of  your  case,  with  a  view  of  determining 
what  sentence  we  ought  to  pass  upon  you,  and 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  you  as  he  (Mr.  Baron  Bramwell)  dealt 
with  the  prisoners  whom  he  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  some  time  ago  for  the  same  offence.  The 
question  of  picketing  came  then  for  the  first  time 
before  a  criminal  court — its  legal  quality  had  not 
previou.sly  been  declared — ancl  at  the  close  of  a 
long  trial  the  defendants,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  union  to  which  they  belonged,  expressed 
themselves  satisSed  that  they  had  committed  a 
breach  of  the  law.  Moreover,  they  saw  they 
could  not  adopt  the  practice  of  picketing — so  as 
to  be  of  any  use  to  themselves — without  violating 
the  law,  and  they  therefore  gave  an  assurance 
that  the  practice  should  be  discontinued  for  the 
future  :  and  upon  that  ground  it  was  that  my 
learned  colleague  felt  himself  justified  in  dis- 
charging them  without  passing  any  sentence  at 
all,  merely  getting  them  to  enter  into  their  own 
recognisances  to  appear  for  j  udgment  when  called 
upon.  You  (to  the  defendants)  have  deliberately, 
and  with  knowledge  of  the  case  to  which  I  have 
just  been  alluding,  attempted  to  practice  picket- 
ing ;  and  you  have  done  it,  according  to  the  Hrd- 
ing  of  the  jury,  upon  which  I  must  act,  by 
means  of  intimidation  and  annoyance,  and  there- 
fore brought  yourselves  within  the  criminal  law. 
I  can  readily  believe  what  was  stated  by  your 
counsel — that  you  took  legal  advice  before  you 
so  acted,  and  that  you  intended  to  keep  your- 
selves within  the  limits  of  the  law.  But  I  can- 
not sympathise  with  persons  who,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  anrther,  intended  to  go  to  the 
verge  of  the  law,  and  happen  to  be  betrayed 
beyond  it.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  warning  to  you 
and  others  not  to  enter  upon  a  practice  so  peri- 
lous, because  you  cannot  say  how  far  you  may 
be  led  beyond  the  point  marked  out  for  your- 
selves. I  feel  bound  to  pass  a  sentence  upon  you 
in  order  to  deter  others  from  following  yo\ir 
example,  and  to  teach  you  and  others  that  the 
law,  while  it  will  protect  you  to  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  your  rights,  will  also  compel  you  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  others.  The  sentence  upon 
each  of   you  is,  that  you   be  imprisoned   for  four 

calendar  months. 

^ 

PHILOSOPHICAL  VENTILATION. 

THE  Scot-min  refers  to  a  new  system  of  philo- 
sophical ventilation,  which  has  just  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Morrison,  surgeon- 
dentist,  of  Edinburgh. 

A  peculiarly  constructed  grate  or  stove  is  so 
arranged  in  the  making  that,  while  it  shows  a  very 
large  metal  frontage  for  heating  the  air,  by  radia- 
tion and  otherwise,  does  not  draw  air  from  the 
front,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  heating  the 
air  of  the  entire  room,  but  is  fed  entirely  and 
altogether  from  below  and  behind.  By  this 
arrangement,  a  perfect  hot  air  circulation  is  estab- 
lished, similar  to  a  hot  water  circulation,  which 
never  by  any  chance  meets  any  interruption,  but 
continuously  goes  on  drawing  cold  air  from  below 
and  behind,  which,  supporting  combustion,  yields 
the  heat  which  w.arms  the  air  in  front.  This 
combustion  apparatus  is  furnished  with  a  damper, 
so  as  to  regulate  to  any  degree  of  nicety  the 
amount  of  combustion,  and  consequently  of  the 
heating  of  the  room.  By  another  arrangement  in 
the  grate  or  stove,  a  large  quantity  of  air 
is  made  to  meet  the  heat  at  its  hottest  place, 
and  so  prevent  smoke.  The  ash-pan  which  re- 
ceives the  incombustible  residue  of  the  coke  is 
also  peculiarly  constructed,  and  performs  a 
double  function — viz.,  admits  air  in  any  quantity 
from  all  points  except  the  front,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  of  course  receives  and  accommodates 
the  ashes.  From  this  construction  of  grate  it 
is  obvious  that  all  draught  iu  the  room  is  done 
away  with,  so  far  as  supplying  the  combustion  of 
cither  stove  or  grate  ;  but  there  is  still  another 
provision  made  in  this  combustion  apparatus,  and 
>  that  is,  that  the  draught  produced  by  the  rare- 
faction  is  also  supplied  from  below,   behind,  and 


all  round  the  flame  or  hot  bed  of  the  stove  or 
gr.ate.  There  is,  therefore,  no  air  whatever  sup- 
plied in  front  or  from  any  part  of  the  room.  The 
air  of  the  room  is  therefore  simply  warmed,  and, 
taking  an  upward  direction  according  to  the 
gravitation  of  the  particles,  is  of  course  warmest 
at  the  celling,  where,  meeting  the  apparatus 
now  to  be  described,  it  performs  a  most  impor. 
tant  function. 

The  ceiling  apparatus  is  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed gas  or  oil  lamp,  which,  while  lighting 
the  entire  room  by  means  of  a  reflector  or  reflec- 
tors, so  collects  all  the  heat  which  has  been 
evolved  during  the  illumination  as  to  hand  it 
over,  by  conduction,  to  the  metal  of  a  tube, 
which  tube  also  receives  not  only  the  used  warm 
air  of  the  room,  but  also  the  entire  products  of 
combustion.  This  tube,  which  performs  the 
ceiling  part  of  the  ventilation,  is  now  converted 
into  a  shaft  funnel,  which,  expanding  into  another 
much  larger  tube,  made  entirely  of  copper,  de- 
livers upwards  all  its  heated  air.  This  heated 
air,  whilst  being  conveyed  through  the  tube, 
uniting  its  heat  with  that  of  the  heat  itself,  which 
is  conducted  along  and  by  the  copper,  is  all  sutfi- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  continuous  ventilation 
into,  through,  and  out  of  any  chimney  where  no 
fire  is  in  the  fireplace — the  front  of  the  grate  in 
this  case  being,  like  the  other  grate  before  de- 
scribed, simply  covered  in  to  prevent  any  admis- 
sion of  air  from  the  front.  Where  there  is  a  fire, 
the  used  air,  however,  vitiated  by  cancerous, 
scrofulous,  or  consumptive  patients  of  a  hos- 
pital, is  passed  through  the  flame  bed  of  the  grate 
or  stove,  and  there  entirely  consumed — the  air 
which  accompanies  the  diseased  breathings  going 
to  support  the  combustion,  as  in  the  other  grate 
below,  where  it  is  cold  and  pure.  In  like  manner, 
all  the  flats  of  a  tenement,  however  high,  can  be 
perfectly  ventilated — the  street,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, supplying  pure  cold  air  to  the  ground  flat, 
the  vitiated  air  of  this  fiat  or  room  passing  into 
the  fires  of  the  room  or  rooms  of  the  flat  above, 
and  so  on,  till  it  finally  escapes  purified  nitrogen 
and  pure  carbonic  acid — ready-made  food  for  the 

vegetable  world. 

— . ^ 

THE  MASTER   BUILDERS  AND   OPERA- 
TIVE   STONEMASONS  AT  WALSALL. 

THESE  men,  in  order  to  avoid  strikes,  have  re- 
cently been  conferring  together,  by  dele- 
gates mutually  appointed,  to  adopt  rules  and  re- 
gulaiions  for  their  future  guidance.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  rules  agreed  upon  on  the  6th  inst.  ; — 

1. — Hour.^  of  Labour  iu  the  Summer  Months. — That  the 
hours  of  labour  iu  the  summer  months  shall  commence  on 
7  .i.m.  on  Mond.ays,  and  fi  a.m.  on  other  da.vs,  and  shall 
cease  at  5.30  p.m.  on  all  days  except  Saturday,  when  work 
shall  ce.ase  at  1  p.m.  throughout  the  year. 

:i.  —Hours  of  Labour  in  the  Winter  Months. — That  during 
the  period  between  six  weeks  before  Christmas  and  si.-c 
weeks  after  Christm^is  work  shall  comment  e  at  daylight 
and  cease  at  dark,  and  iu  no  case  to  exceed  the  hours  of 
7  a  m.  and  5  p.m.,  except  where  artificial  light  is  used, 
wliere  the  hours  of  labour  are  to  be  the  same  as  in  the 
summer  mouths. 

3. -Meal  Time. — That  during  those  periods  when  summer 
time  is  worked,  half  au  hour  be  allowed  for  breakfast,  and 
oue  iiour  for  dinner  ;  and  when  wiuter  time  is  worked  half 
an  hour  to  be  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  half  au  hour  for 
dinner. 

4,-TheTlateofWagea. — That  when  summer  time  is  worked 
the  wages  shall  be  at  3l3.  per  week  of  55^  hours  ;  and  that 
wheu  wmter  time  is  worked  the  wages  shall  be  2'Js.  per 
week  of  50j  hours  :  and  wages  for  each  day  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Summer  Time. 

Monday !l  hours £0  5    0 

Tuesday  10    „      0  5    6 

\Vednesday...lO    0  5    6 

Thursday 10    0  5    6 

Friday 10    , 0  5    6 

Saturd.ay (ij  , 0  3  10 


Monday... 

Tuesday 9 

Wednesday    ...9 

Thursday  3 

Fridiiy 0 

Saturday    SJ 


Winter  Time. 

,...9  hours £0 

....9    , £ 


1  10  10 


60i  19     0 

5.— Time  of  Piiyment.— Time  of  payment  not  to  be  later 
than  1  p  m.  on  S;itarday.  and  if  not  paid  ou  the  job,  time 
to  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour  to  walk 
to  tlie  pav  table. 

0.— Setting  Stone. —That all  setting  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  (id.  per  day  extra  on  th  ^  current  rate  of  wages. 

7.  -Walking  Time. —Walking  distance  to  bo  Ij  miles 
from  the  bridge  ;  beyond  LV  mile.?,  and  not  exceeding  4 
miles,  walking  time  to  be  allowed  by  employers  at  the  rate 
of  3  milos  per  hour 

8.— Lodgings.— That  lodgings,  at  the  rate  of  23.  per 
week,  be  p:iid  for  on  all  jobs  boyoud  four  railea.  If  the 
men  are  sent  from  the  shop,  and  at  any  greater  distance 
than  eight  miles,  third  class  railway  fare  shall  be  allowed 
as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
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9. —Sheds  and  Mess  Rooms —Suitable  sheds  and  mess 
rooms  on  all  Jobs  whore  six  masons  are  employed  morn 
than  three  weeks,  shall  be  providwl.  Employers  iie.-lect 
ing  to  comply  with  this  rvile  to  pay  one-half  of  all  time 
lost  through  such  neglect. 

10 — Apprentices  -  In  the  matter  of  apprentices,  to  be 
left  to  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  employer  and  his 
operatives. 

31.— Notice.— All  men  must  give  and  take  one  weeks 
notice,  such  notice  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work, 
but  in  ca-e  of  drunkenness  or  neglect  of  work  any  work- 
man may  be  dischargedwithout  notice. 

12.— Alterations.— These  rules  shall  come  in  force  the 
first  week  of  August,  1868,  aud  should  ei'her  party  require 
any  alteration  iu  these  riiles,  notice  shall  be  given  in  the 
month  of  January  in  any  year,  so  that  any  alteration  may 
be  made  on  May  1  following  :  but  if  no  suc>  notice  be 
given  or  alterations  miule,  then  these  rules  shall  continue 
in  forc«  until  such  notice  bo  given  and  such  alterations 
made. 

BuiLDKRs.  Stonemasons. 

.lames  Adkins  .Toshua  Far 

James  Rowley  B.  K.  Barlow 

Daniel  Moore  John  Roberts 

Edward  Thomson         JohnLindsley 

T.  Amphlet,  Secretary. 


IMPROVED  DWELLTNOS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

APARLT.AMENTARY  paper  shows  that 
under  the  Act  of  1S6G  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commis-sioners  have  agreed  to  advance 
£1 8,000  for  the  erection  at  Penge  of  thirty  pairs 
of  four-roomed  cottages  and  thirty  pairs  of  tive- 
roomed  cottages  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Classes; 
£2,500  for  the  erection  at  Highgate  of  forty-eight 
tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  by  the  Highgate 
Dwellings  Improvement  Company  ;  £'22,000  for 
the  erection  of  sii  blocks  six  stories  high,  on  the 
Britannia  Estate,  King's  Crossroad,  by  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  the 
blocks  to  comprise  tenements  of  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  rooms  each;  £6,000  for  the  erection  by  the 
Bame  company,  at  Greenwich,  of  two  blocks  to 
contain  forty  separate  dwellings,  twenty  of  two 
rooms,  and  twenty  of  three  rooms  ;  £2U,000  for 
the  erection  by  the  same  company,  and  also  at 
Greenwich,  of  sii;  blocks  each,  to  contain  twelve 
tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  and  twelve  of  three 
rooms  each  ;  and  £13,000  for  the  erection  at 
Liverpool  by  the  Corporation,  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-sis  separate  dwellings,  eighty-four  of  two 
rooms  each,  forty-two  of  three  rooms  each,  and 
twenty  of  four  rooms  each.  The  borrowers  give 
security  of  the  estimated  value  of  double  the 
amount  of  the  loan. 


THE  GREAT  PYRAIUID  OF  EGYPT. 

COLONEL  HENRY  JAMES,  R.E.,  writes  aa 
follows  to  the  editor  of  the  Athenceuni : — 
In  the  AthenWuni  of  November  16  last  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  insert  my  note  respecting  the  pro- 
portions and  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt,  in  which  I  stated,  first,  that  a  pyramid 
having  a  square  base  and  a  rise  of  nine  parts  iu  ten 
at  the  corners  would  have  the  exact  proportions  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  length 
of  one  side  of  the  base  wa.i  SCOderahs,  or  cubits  of 
Egypt — the  length  of  the  derah  being,  according  to 
Woolhouae  iu  bis  "\Veights  and  Measures  of  all 
Nation?,"  25"488in.  This  would  make  the  side  of 
the  base  equal  to  761'6-lift ,  the  measured  length  I'y 
Colonel  Howard  Vyse  being  76ift.,  and  by  M.  Le 
P^re  and  Colonel  Coutell   763-6ft. 

The  accuracy  of  Woolhouse's  length  of  the 
Egyptian  cubit  has  since  been  questioned,  and 
this  has  led  me  to  a  further  investigation  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  pyramid,  or  I  should  rather  say 
of  the  units  aud  measures  employed  in  its  design 
and  execution,  for  we  may  consider  76-'5'6ft.  as  the 
true  length  from  corner  to  corner  of  the  socke'.s 
which  were  cut  into  the  rock  at  the  four  corners 
of  the  pyramid,  to  receive  the  corner  stones. 
These  sockets  an-  iu.  deep,  and  the  pyramid  was 
surrounded  wi'\  a  pavement  1ft.  Sin.  in  depth, 
by  which  the  length  of  the  sides  would  be  reduced 
from  736  6ft.  to  767'5ft. ;  and  as  no  one  ever  de- 
signed or  spoke  of  the  dimensions  of  any  building 
but  with  referer.ce  to  the  work  which  was  yisible 
aud  finished,  we  may  consider  757 '5  as  the  true 
length  of  the  side  of  the  base. 

Now  Uerodotus  tells  us,  "Euterpe,"  168,  that 
the  arura, or  Egyptian  .acre,  "contains  a  square  of 
100  Egyptian  cubits,"  and  I  infer  that  the  side  of 
the  base  was  made  500  of  these  cubits,  and  that 
the  area  of  the  base  was,  therefore,  exactly  25 
arurse.  This  would  make  the  Egyptian  cubit 
equal  to  1-515  English  feet,  500  X  1-515  =  757-5ft., 
the  length  as  measured.  But  ISloft.  equal 
18  18in.  and  IS'lSlin.  is  the  length  of  the 
Egyptian  cubit  given  in  the  great  work  of  the 


French  saranf.-,  "Description  de  I'Egypte,"  and 
described  by  them  as  the  ^'coudee  des  Grec.-* 
d'Ucrodute,  juste,  mediocic,  commune  des 
.\rabes,  =  0-4618" — "the  Egyptian  cubit,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  being  equal  to  that  of  Samo.s." 
The  height  of  the  pyramid  above  the  plane  of 
the  pavement  was  4SIft.  The  chambers  and 
passages  of  the  interior  were  set  out  with  the 
cubit  of  '20'699in.,  i.e.,  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  Karnak,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  arrangement  of  tha  passages  was 
obviously  made  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
weights.including  the  king's  body,  in  its  case,  from 
the  entrance  to  the  centre.  The  inclination  of  the 
ascending  passage  being  made  equal  to  th  it  of  the 
descending,  a  weight  on  a  truck  at  the  bottom 
would  counterbalance,  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulley,  a  load  descending  from  the  entrance  to 
the  ]ioint  where  the  passages  meet,  and  be  itself 
drawn  up  towards  the  same  point,  and  it  would 
counterbalance  the  same  load  when  it  was  being 
drawn  up  the  ascending  passage  to  the  centre, 
whilst  in  the  same  time  it  descended  to  its 
original  position.  A  very  sli:2ht  amount  of 
mechanical  skill  would  be  required  to  reestablish 
such  a  mechanical  arrangement  for  visitors  to  the 
interior  of  the  pyramid. 


PROPOSED   MORTUARY,    ST.   MARYLE. 
BONE. 

IN  a  recent  impression  we  referred  to  the 
necessity,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  for  establish- 
ing p'jblio  mortuaries  in  all  large  towns — places 
that  should  far  surpass  the  present  inadequate 
and  badly  appointed  dead-"  houses."  Since  we 
wrote.  Dr.  Hardwicke,  Medical  Officer  of  Pad- 
dington,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British 
Medical  Association,  at  Oxford,  has  ably  advocated 
the  views  we  put  forth,  and  has  offered  many 
valuable  suggestions  to  those  who  may  have  the 
d- signing  of  such  works.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
in  St,  Marylebone,  where  the  existing  "dead 
house  "  has  been  condemned  more  than  once,  the 
authorities  are  taking  action  in  the  matter.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  proposed  morl 
tuary  for  this  parish,  as  furnished  to  the  Vestry 
by  its  chief  surveyor,  Mr,  T.  GauU  Browning  : — 
The  style  of  the  building  is  to  be  very  plain 
Egyptian,  23ft.  long,  19ft.  wide,  and  17ft.  high, 
the  walls  of  brickwork  stuccoed,  and  the  floor  of 
stone,  covered  in  by  an  iron  roof,  which  will  have 
the  centre  part  only  filled  in  with  rough  glass. 
Tbe  other  portion  of  roof,  measuring  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  area,  will  be  covered  in  with 
sUtes,  boarding,  and  felt.  For  the  purpose  of 
admitting  fresh  air  to  the  6oor  level  there  will  be 
a  trench  the  whole  length  on  each  side  of  the 
building,  covered  with  an  iron  grating ;  each 
trench  will  have  five  communications  with  the 
external  atmosphere  by  means  of  air  bricks. 
For  the  escape  of  vitiated  air  there  will  be  an 
opening  at  least  3iu.  wide  all  round  the  eaves  of 
thereof,  and  the  upper  part  will  be  entirely  open, 
but  protected  from  rain  by  means  of  a  projecting 
frame,  glazed  with  rough  glass,  and  kept  suffi- 
ciently high  to  admit  of  a  very  free  escape  of  any 
impure  air  which  may  ascend  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  roof. 


BAD  BUILDING   MATERIALS. 

BUILDING  operations  always  bring  trouble  to 
parochial  bo  .rds.  The  Islington  Board  of 
Guardians,  with  their  rising  workhouse,  are  no  ex- 
cep  ions.  'The  churchwardeu  goes  by  chance  into  a 
bricktield  to  examine  some  bricks,  and  is  told  they 
are  of  so  good  a  quality  that  100,000  of  them 
have  been  "work  d  in  ".instead  of  Cowley's 
bricks  at  the  Islington  workhouse  yonder. 
Though  stung  to  the  quick,  the  churchwarden 
takes  care  not  to  wince,  but  comt^s  home  and 
uubur-le  i-i  h;  ri  .-1.  u,  his  brother  guardians.  A 
severe  scrutiny  is  made  ;  architect,  contractors, 
and  clerk  of  the  works  are  interrogated,  and  it 
is  found  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  Im- 
proper bricks  had  been  delivered  on  the  ground  ; 
some  3,000  or  4,UO0  had  been  sent  away  by  tbe 
architect,  and  others  by  the  clerk  of  the  works  ; 
perhaps  10,000  bricks  of  this  kind  in  all.  The 
contractors  are  written  to,  and  they  "  give  a  dis- 
tinct assurance  that  such  a  thing  shall  not  occur 
again."  The  answer  of  the  contractors  comes 
strangely  on  the  ear.  One  is  tempted  to  ask,  in  all 
simplicity,  why  couldn't  they  have  given  this  dis- 
tinct assurance  before  they  commenced  ?  The 
answer  sounds  as  if  what  had  been  done  hitherto 
was  not  entirely   without  their  knowledge.      But 


at  that  time  they  had  not  given  their  'dietiuct 
;iS3Urance."  Before,  the  a^^reement  was  only  a 
general  one  between  gentlemen  and  genlemen. 
llenceforward  the  "  distinct  assurance "  raises 
the  character  of  the  agreement  immensely  above 
all  that. 

These  contractors  have  a  most  perverse  fore- 
man. Some  bad  timber  is  brought  upon  the 
ground.  The  clerk  of  the  works  condemns  it ; 
the  foreman  takes  no  notice  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
condemnation,  he  proceeds  to  work  in  the  inferior 
timber.  The  clerk  of  the  works  (Mr.  Lewis)  calls 
in  the  assistance  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Burden, 
and,  with  theh-  united  authority,  they  compel  the 
foreman  to  take  out  the  timber.  Hearing  this, 
the  guardians  send  a  complaint  to  the  contractors, 
and  another  pretty  answer  comes  back  from  them, 
that  tbe  foreman  had  done  so  "  contrary  to 
their  wishes."  But  we  do  not  hear  that  the 
foreman  is  dismissed  or  even  censured,  nor  that  the 
contractors  have  pledged  their  "distinct  assurance" 
as  reg.irds  the  timber  as  well  as  the  bricks.  The 
guardians  ought  to  see  the  nece-sity  of  at  once 
securing  this  invulnerable  ajis  against  imposition. 

The  guardians,  in  their  anxiety  about  being 
preyed  upon  in  this  audacious  way,  could  get  no 
better  word  of  comfort  from  the  architect  than 
that  they  should  be  watchful.  This  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  per- 
haps it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  now. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  other  boards 
should  not  grow  wise  from  the  experience  of 
the  Islington  guardians.  The  only  way  of  getting 
at  the  contractors  is  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  con- 
tract. Let  guardians  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  "  the 
rules  of  the  hon.  society  of  contractors"  and 
the  like  :  and  make  .an  express  stipulation, 
that  for  every  load  of  inferior  bricks  or  timber, 
the  contractors  shall  be  liable  to  a  heavy  fine. 
If  they  insist  upon  this  they  will  not  afterwards 
need  to  supplicate  them  for  their  "distinct 
assurance  "  that  they  are  not  to  be  cheated. — The 
Parochial  Critic, 


ARCHEOLOGY. ' 


"ExcAV.MOK,"  dating  from  Gillingham -Works,  Kent,  says 
ina  letter  to  the 'yo«f*: — "While  excavating  at  the  Burnt 
Oak  Estate,  Gillingham,  for  the  purpose  of  juocuring  ma- 
terials re  lUired  in  the  construction  of  the  new  pier  and 
landing  pl.ace  now  in  course  of  erection  there,  I  have  found 
a  uum  bcr  of  Roman  interments,  and  near  each  of  the  mor- 
tuary urns  were  several  small  rude  vases,  differiug  in  size 
and  form.  From  one  interment  I  took  two  very  perfect 
specimens  of  Samian  ware,  on  each  of  which  the  respective 
potters'  names  are  legibly  stamped — viz.,  "  Calendua  ''  on 
one,  and  "  Rebnrrus  "  on  the  other.  Last  week  I  added  to 
my  discoveries  a  portion  of  a  gold  lorfues,  an  ornament 
worn  round  the  neck,  weighing  nearly  an  ounce  aud  a  half, 
and  near  it  a  small  gold  ring,  which  I  learn  from  page  43  of 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Archa^ologta  Vuj.t  ami,  possess  a  sort 
of  moue.v  value,  and  was  used  as  a  medium  of  barter.  The 
whole  of  the  relics  found  are  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Ball  and  Gammon,  who  will  be  glad  to  show  them  and 
afford  any  further  information  respecting  them  on  applica- 
tion at  the  works." 

Mr.  George  Grove  writes  to  say  lettersbave  been  received 
from  Lieutenant  Warren  from  .Terusalem,  July  21.  He  was 
settled  in  the  city,  and  had  found  thi  two  sappers  in  good 
health  and  the  w-orks  makii  g  far  progress.  The  thanks  of 
the  society  are  due  to  Dr.  Chaplin  for  his  kind  and  careful  su- 
perintendence during  Mr.  SVarreu's  absence.  Seigeant 
Birlles.  who  was  obliged  to  come  home  for  a  few  weeks  for 
his  health,  returned  from  Southampton  on  July  13,  with  his 
wife,  aud  is  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  agiiin  working  with  hia 
old  energy.  Four  additional  sappers  will  leave  Southamp- 
ton on  Saturday  next. 


SCHOOLS    OP   ART. 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
having,  by  a  minute  dated  JjruuaryS,  1.S6S,  offered  prizes — 
viz. ,  one  sum  of  £50,  three  sums  of  £-10,  live  sums  of  £30, 
ten  sums  of  £20.  and  twenty  sumsof  £10 -to  the  headmas- 
ters of  the  schools  of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
the  general  amount  of  work,  considered  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  students  under  instruction,  should  he  found 
after  the  examinations  to  be  most  satisfactory,  ar.d  having 
had  the  results  of  the  recent  e.xaminations  laid  before  them, 
h^ve  awarded  the  above  prizes  aa  follows  :— Charles  D. 
Hodder.  Edinburgh,  i.'iO  ;  J.  S.  Rawle,  >"ottingham,  £lO  ; 
J.  P.  l!.acon.  Stoke  on. Trent,  £40;  Edwin  Lyne,  Dublin. 
£40  :  D.  W.  Raimbach,  Bii-mingham,  £30 ;  Edward  R. 
Taylor.  Lincoln.  £:i0  ;  W.  G.  Muckley,  Manchester,  £30  ; 
C.  M.  Clarke.  West  London,  £30  ;  Louisa  Gaun,  Blooms- 
bury,  £30  ;  W.  L.  Casey,  St.  Martin's,  £20  ;  Susan  A.  Ash- 
worth,  Edinburgh,  £-30 ;  Joseph  Kennedy,  Kidderminster, 
£20;  John  Sjjarkes,  Lambeth,  £20;  Robert  Greenlees, 
Gkisgow,  £20  ;  John  Anderson,  Coventry,  £20;  Herbert 
Gill>ert,  Lancaster,  £20  ;  Walter  Smith,  Leeds,  £20  ;  George 
Ryles,  Warminster,  £,M  ;  S.  V.  Mills,  Spitalfields,  £  0 ; 
James  Ford,  M.ac<;lejfield,  £10;  J.  S.  Ooepel,  Frome,  tlO  ; 
John  N.  Smith,  Bristol,  £10  ;  F.  M.  Black,  Kilmarnock, 
£10;  W.  H.  Suunes,  Sheffield.  £10;  Samuel  Elton,  Dar- 
lington,  £10  :  James  Carter,  Hanley,  £10  ;  F.  P.  Hosford, 
Llanelly,  £10;  William  Stewart,  Paisley,  £10;  Alexander 
Macdouald,  Oxford,  £10  ;  \) .  U.  Stopford,  Halifax,  £10  ; 
W.  C.  Way,  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  £10;  John  Parker,  St. 
Thom:is  Charterhouse  £10 ;  W.  J.  Baker,  Southampton, 
£.0;  J.  B.  Birkmyer,  Exeter,  £10;  Robert  Cochrane, 
Norwich,  £10  ;  Edwin  Chandler,  Hull,  £10 ;  W.  T.  Griffiths 
Ipswich,  £10  ;  John  Finnic,  Liverpool  (south  diatriot),  £10  ; 
R.  C.  Puckolt,  Bath,  £10. 
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DEVELOPMENTS  OF  NONCONFORMIST 
CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.— IV. 

THE  first  thing  to  aim  at  in  a  galleried  in- 
terior is  to  make  the  gallery  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  design.  It  ought  to  appear 
plainly  as  a  ruling  motive  for  the  whole 
arrangement,  not  as  an  afterthought  thrust  in 
to  spoil  it.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  a 
gallery  may  he  introduced,  not  all  perhaps 
equally  good,  but  all  worth  noticing.  For 
the  sake  of  .shortness  they  may  be  described 
as  the  theatre  system,  the  balcony  system, 
and  the  transept  .system.  In  the  first,  the 
gallery  runs  round  the  central  area  (unless  at 
the  pulpit  end)  in  a  continuous  line.  It  is 
generally  curved  on  plan,  so  that  its  seats 
may,  as  far  as  possible,  face  the  preacher.  It 
is  supported  on  columns,  which  run  up  above 
it  to  carry  a  girder  or  a  series  of  arches, 
dividing  the  ceiling  of  the  central  area  from 
that  over  the  gallery.  This  last  point,  archi- 
tecturally speaking,  is  the  characteristic  one 
of  the  system.  The  very  essence  of  it  consists 
in  enclosing  the  central  space,  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  by  a  kind  of  open  screen,  of  which 
the  gallery  front  forms  part.  The  gallery  is 
thus  no  longer  detached  and  disconnected 
from  everything  else  ;  it  becomes  one  member 
of  the  enclosing  surface.  This,  substituting 
boxes  for  a  gallery,  is  clear  enough  in  an  ordi- 
nary theatre.  There  the  actual  walls  of  the 
building  are  hardly  to  be  seen  at  all,  and  the 
fronts  of  the  boxes  become  in  effect  the 
visible  boundarj-.  Where  the  light  is  obtained 
from  side  windows,  and  where  there  are  open 
seats  in  place  of  boxes,  the  .system  cannot  of 
course  be  carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  this. 
But  it  is  still  possible  to  make  the  idea  clear 
enough.  The  interior  can  still  be  divided 
into  a  central  area,  open  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  an  aisle  running  round  this,  containing 
one  or  more  galleries.  The  gallery  colonnade 
will  of  course  everywhere  follo%v  the  plan  of 
the  gallery  front,  and  will  re-echo  it  above  in 
the  horizontal  member,  dividing  the  central 
roof  or  ceiling  from  that  of  the  surroimdiug 
aisle.  This  arrangement,  at  any  rate,  possesses 
unity  and  consistency.  It  may  be  spoiled, 
as  it  commonly  has  been,  and  as  the  best 
system  may,  by  falling  into  incap.able  hands, 
but  there  is  a  possibility  of  architectural 
effect  in  it  which  has  hardly  yet  been  under- 
stood. Nos.  4  and  5  in  our  illustration  (a 
plan  and  section  slightly  modified  from  those 
of  the  Victoria  Summer  Theatre,  Berlin) 
will  show  one  instance  of  its  application,  and 
the  former  Surrey  Music-hall  (No.  1) 
another.  In  neither  case,  of  course,  is  the 
system  carried  out  in  the  way  that  would  be 
desirable  in  a  religious  edifice,  but  examples 
may  be  suggestive  when  they  would  be  quite 
unfit  for  literal  reproduction.  In  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  some  dignity  and  impressiveness,  in- 
deed, is  given  by  the  lofty  proportions  of  the 
upper  stage  of  columns.  The  walls,  too, 
follow  the  line  of  the  boxes  or  gallery  front, 
and  this  alone  is  a  wonderful  gain  in  unity 
and  repose.  The  want  of  all  relation  between 
the  plan  of  the  gallery  and  that  of  the  walls 
is  one  of  those  gross  barbarisms  which  are 
always  obtruding them.selves  through  the  thin 
disguises  of  chapel  architecture.  A  curved 
gallery  in  a  square  chapel  is  generally  bad 
enough,  but  if  the  square  is  to  be  further 
broken  into  for  staircases,  and  the  gallery 
made  to  rise  and  fall  in  all  sorts  of  ill-con- 
trived ways,  it  is  absurd  to  waste  money  or 
thought  on  a  building  so  radically  hopeless. 

The  system  just  described  has,  of  course, 
no  pretensions  to  novelty  as  a  system.  The 
only  novelty  would  be  to  see  it  carried  out 
ably  and  thoroughly.  Parts  of  it  are  com- 
mon enough  in  existing  chajiels — No.  1,  for 
instance,  in  our  previous  illustration  ;  but, 
like  everything  else,  in  the  great  majority  ot 
them  it  is  not  worked  out  in  a  masterly, 
consistent  way.  The  principle  is  followed, 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  point.  There  some 
little  ditficulty  comes  in  ;  it  is  cast  aside  in  a 
moment,  and  an  opposite  principle  taken  up, 
to  be  abandoned  in  its  turn  as  eoon  as  it  be- 


comes troublesome.  For  instance,  the  de- 
signer starts  with  a  circular-ended  gallery 
like  that  in  No.  4.  He  runs  up  his  columns 
to  the  roof  along  the  straight  sides  of  the 
plan,  and  thus  divides  the  central  ceiling 
from  that  of  the  gallery  aisle.  But,  when  he 
comes  to  the  circular  end,  the  question  arises, 
"  What  is  to  be  made  of  the  chapel  front 
outside  ?  "  To  show  this  honestly  as  a  part 
of  the  aisle  would  be  too  great  a  novelty  to 
venture  on.  The  "front"  would  not  have 
the  orthodox  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
common  church  ;  .so,  to  make  the  exterior  a 
sham,  he  completely  spoils  the  interior,  con- 
tinues the  central  ceiling  right  across  the  end 
gallery,  and  turns  out  another  miserable  com- 
promise between  custom  and  common  sense. 
Now,  all  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "  workmanlike."  There 
is  no  power  shown  in  it,  no  capacity  for 
bringing  things  into  order — for  chdgning,  in 
short.  It  ends  in  a  kind  of  chaos,  or  what  in 
plain  English  is  called  a  muddle.  There  is 
no  elaborate  theory  of  the  tine  arts  wanted  in 
criticising  such  a  result  as  this.  Everyone 
with  an  eye  for  businesslike,  straightforward 
work  would  condemn  it  instantly  were  it  less 
familiar.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ornament ; 
it  is  a  question  of  going  right  through  on  one 
uniform  system,  or  of  doing  a  little  bit  in 
this  way  and  a  little  bit  in  that,  as  it  seems 
easiest  at  the  time.  Suppose  the  plan  starts 
with  a  gallery  all  round,  as  in  Westminster 
Chapel  (No.  2.)  The  objection  arises,  that 
behind  the  pulpit  is  a  bad  place  for  hearing  ; 
or  that,  for  some  other  reason,  the  fewer 
seats  there  are  there  the  better.  Here  one 
might  suppose  is  a  case  for  study — how  to 
remove  the  failing  and  not  spoil  the  design. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  What  is  easier  than  to 
narrow  the  gallery  there  by  two  or  three 
seats  \  True,  the  curve  of  the  gallery  will 
no  longer  fit  the  curve  of  the  walls — it  will 
look  like  an  enormous  blunder,  and  will  be 
an  e3-esore  to  everyone  who  sees  it.  No 
matter ;  trifles  ot  this  kind  are  too  common 
in  Nonconformist  churches  to  be  talked  of 
much,  and  what  is  the  use  of  ornament  ex- 
cept to  cover  them  up  \  Now,  it  really  does 
not  need  an  architect  to  arrange  a  building,  if 
this  be  arranging  it  ;  a  day  labourer  wotdd 
be  quite  equal  to  such  expedients.  The 
example  quoted  is  not  worse  than  hundreds  of 
others,  though  it  may  be  more  conspicuous  ; 
it  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  general  practice. 
We  are  speaking  here,  as  in  other  places,  of 
the  great  mass  of  chapels  built  by  the  more 
educated  class  of  Nonconformists.  It  is 
needless  to  be  constantly  repeating  that  there 
are  a  few  bright  exceptions  to  the  remarks 
made  ;  unfortunately  very  few  in  most  parts 
of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  "  Little  Bethels  "  and 
"  Ebenezer  Chapels,"  with  their  cement  fronts 
and  sham  porticos.  There  is  a  certain  point 
at  which  people  are  unassailable  by  any 
argument ;  and  the  architectural  marvels  last 
named  must  simply  be  endured  while  there 
is  a  class  to  whose  capacity  and  stage  of  cul- 
tivation Little  Bethelism  in  any  of  its  forms 
happens  to  be  the  appropriate  creed. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of 
gallery  arrangement.  The  .systtm  under 
notice  admits  of  considerable  variety  in  form. 
Fig.  3 — a  plan  of  the  Queen's  Theaire,  Long- 
acre — shows  about  the  average  proportion  of 
length  to  breadth  adopted  in  theatres.  Much 
has  been  said  at  dill'erent  times  about  their 
excellence  as  models  for  Nonconformist 
places  of  worship.  A  closer  study  of  the 
subject  would  probably  show  that  the  system 
of  gallery  design,  which  we  have  named  after 
them,  is  the  principal  thing  worth  examina- 
tion, and  even  this  needs  great  change  and 
development.  Much  greater  length  is  ad- 
missible in  buildings  only  intended  for  speak- 
ing in  than  in  those  where  a  clear  view  of 
the  stage  is  the  first  requirement.  In  the 
Surrey  HaU  (No.  1)  a  good  voice  was  found 
to  be  perfectly  audible  throughout,  the 
extreme  length  being  over  150ft.  It  is  true 
that  the  farther  seats  in  the  side  galleries  are 


not  the  most  convenient  for  facing  the 
speaker,  but  this  objection  in  practice  is  not 
so  serious  as  it  looks  on  paper.  The  number 
of  columns  above  and  below  the  gallery  is  a 
vveaker  point  in  the  theatre  .system  ;  and  if 
they  are  too  small,  or  too  far  apart,  a  very 
meagre  effect  is  apt  to  follow.  But  the 
greatest  difficulty  which  a  competent  archi- 
tect woidd  find  in  perfecting  it  is  the  preju- 
dice against  carrying  the  principle  to  its 
logical  results  on  the  exterior.  Internally  the 
system  would  find  favour  among  many  Non- 
conformists, but  they  shrink  from  exhibiting 
it  on  the  outside.  They  do  not  see  that  the 
first  step  towards  making  their  buildings 
impressive  is  to  make  them  honest.  They 
would  like  them  to  resemble  theatres  within 
and  churches  without,  and  so  they  halt  half- 
way between  the  two,  and  miss  the  best  points 
of  both.  They  would  be  perfectly  right, 
indeed,  in  claiming  that  the  system 
should  be  worked  out  in  a  style  befitting  a 
place  of  worship  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  insisting  that  it  should  have  the 
"  regulation  front "  of  a  common  Gothic 
church. 

The  second  way  in  which  a  gallery  can  be 
intr(jduced  is  on  what  we  have  called  the 
"  balcony  system."  The  name  does  not  per- 
fectly define  it,  but  will  be  useful  for  the 
purpose  of  reference.  On  the  previous  plan, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  gallery  front  was 
merely  a  horizontal  member  in  the  screen  of 
columns  dividing  the  central  area  from  the 
gallery  aisle.  On  the  present  plan  there  is 
no  such  division  between  the  central  and 
lateral  spaces.  The  gallery  simply  projects 
from  the  walls  of  the  building.  The  whole 
roof  is  usually  in  one  span.  There  are  no 
columns  at  all,  or  in  any  case  none  above  the 
gallery  level ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  no 
screen  at  all  analogous  to  the  nave  arcade  of  a 
church  or  the  box  fronts  of  a  theatre.  On 
the  former  method  the  enclosing  screen  or 
colonnade  tended  to  become  the  most  im- 
portant surface  of  the  interior.  On  this  one 
all  the  importance  remains  with  the  actual 
walls  of  the  building.  The  fault  to  be  guarded 
against  now,  even  more  than  in  the  last  case, 
is  the  want  of  apparent  connection  between 
the  gallerj'  and  the  rest  of  the  design.  Every 
possible  means  ot  uniting  and  harmonising 
them  will  be  urgently  needed.  The  plan  of 
the  gallery,  for  instance,  should  closely  follow 
that  of  the  building.  Its  horizontal  lines  will 
strongly  call  for  a  similar  tendency  in  the 
chief  features  of  the  wall  from  which  it 
springs,  something  to  re-echo  its  form,  and 
save  it  from  being  discordant  and  isolated. 
How  to  give  this  will  of  course  be  a  special 
p'roblem  for  the  architect  in  each  separate 
case  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  conditions  in- 
volved are  very  unfavourable  to  the  vertical 
aspirations  of  "  chapel  Gothic."  The  win- 
dows, instead  of  being  long,  narrow,  and  de- 
tached, would  naturally  be  banded  together 
in  arc  ides.  Cornices,  strings,  and  dados 
might  continue  the  same  principle,  and  a 
roof  of  a  pitch  only  moderately  steep  would 
be  needed  to  complete  the  whole.  The  more 
lofty  the  structure,  indeed,  the  better.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else,  height  is  needed  to  give 
nobleness  of  ell'ect,  and  to  prevent  our 
churches  from  being  thrust  out  of  sight  by 
warehouses  and  shops.  But  on  this  system 
the  main  lines  must  be  chiefly  horizontal. 
The  internal  design  requires  it,  and  it  is  by 
the  interior,  in  all  architecture  that  is  any- 
thing but  a  sham,  that  external  character  is 
first  of  all  regulated. 


A  fire  broke  out  at  NorthumbsrUml  Honse, 
Charing  Crong,  on  WeJnesday  uight,  and  the  b. ill- 
room  and  picture  gallery,  150tc.  long  aud  50fc. 
high,  was  totally  destroyed.  It  contained  pic- 
tures, frescoes,  tapestries,  vases,  and  other  articles 
of  rerht,  m  my  of  them  of  a  unique  and  rare  de* 
soription,  most  of  which  have  perished.  A 
Sevres  vase,  3(t.  high,  a  gilt  from  Charles  X.  of 
Franco  to  Dnke  Hurjh  of  Northumberland, 
valued  at  £10,000,  and  somo  fresooos  from  the 
antique,  have  been  destroyed. 
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ART  SCHOOLS. 

NOT  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
the  main  features  of  wliich  we  called  atten- 
tion to  last  week,  are  the  returns  of  the  art 
schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  Art  .schools 
are  very  much  like  otiier  institutions  and 
earthl)'  things  in  general  in  that  they  cannot 
without  suffering  be  left  entirely  to  their  orni 
resources.  In  many  of  our  provincial  towns 
aid  is  afforded  by  the  local  corporations  in 
addition  to  that  given  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  Still  even  tlien  some  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  making  headway;  and  in 
cases  where  the  school  is  self-dependent  this 
difficulty  of  course  increases.  A  great  deal  of 
course  depends  on  the  conductors  of  these  in- 
stitutions ;  nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  expect 
them  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  as  seems 
to  be  the  casein  some  instances  that  have  fallen 
under  our  notice.  A  master  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  devote  his  time  to  collecting 
subscriptions  or  soliciting  support  in  addition 
to  art  teaching. 

It  is  rather  discouraging  to  read  through 
the  returns  so  many  "  decreases "  both  in 
funds  and  students  from  the  returns  of  last 
year.  True  the  total  number  of  students  e  x- 
hibits  a  .slight  increase,  but  the  result  might 
have  been  much  better  if  many  of  the  schools 
had  not  fallen  off  in  their  attendance  returns. 
Something  is  wrong,  it  is  clear.  Either  the 
master  cannot  succeed  in  inspiring  confidence, 
or  the  people  are  not  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  art  teaching.  Let  which  will 
be  the  case,  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it. 
We  feel  almost  inclined  to  print  in  two  columns 
side  by  side  the  names  of  the  schools  and  mas- 
ters that  have  advanced  in  position  and 
numbers  along  with  those  that  have  retro- 
graded. In  some  cases  the  decrease  in  num- 
bers is  serious.  Brighton,  for  instance,  with 
an  attendance  of  99,  exhibits  a  decrease  of  3G 
since  last  year.  The  result  is  apparent  in  the 
last  words  of  the  return,  "  No  examination  of 
the  school  took  place  in  1S67." 


arrangements  for  laying  the  foundation  stone, 
might  find  the  blame  resting  upon  its  own 
shoulders.  The  fact  of  the  architect's  plans 
being  altered  had  evidently  oozed  out,  and. 
therefore,  the  corporation  found  that  in  pur- 
suing the  inquiry  it  would  heap  the  blame 
upon  itself.  It  seems  that  the  architect,  Afr. 
Johnstone,  was  assailed  by  tlie  corporation  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner.  The  death  ol 
a  victim,  however,  brought  the  coroner  on  the 
scene.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  w.as  to  the 
effect  that  the  deceased  met  his  death  by  the 
falling  of  the  platform  ;  that  the  falling  of  the 
platform  was  caused  by  the  want  of  proper 
struts  at  a  certain  part,  and  th.at  the  sub-com- 
mittee were  to  blame  for  altering  the  plan  in 
the  absence  of  the  architect,  and  for  not  seeing 
that  the  platform  was  properly  inspected. 
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PLATFORM  ACCIDENTS. 

TOO  often  the  erection  of  raised  platforms 
for  spectacular  purposes  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  incompetent  men — men  with  whom 
"the  rule  of  thumb"  is  all  potent.  The 
spectators  of  a  review,  a  race,  or  of  the  laying 
of  a  foundation  stone,  are  often  placed  "  within 
an  inch  of  their  lives  "  for  want  of  .some  super- 
vision of  such  structures.  The  scantlings  em- 
ployed are  often  far  too  small.  It  would  seem 
as  if  merely  the  dead  weight  of  the  people  to 
be  accommodated  was  taken  into  account,  and 
that  no  consideration  whatever  was  paid  to 
the  other  conditions  which  should  be  regarded 
in  the  erecton  of  platforms.  If  no  provision 
is  allowed  by  the  constructors  of  a  platform 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  are  to 
assemble  upon  it,  that  enthusiasm  will 
assuredly  receive  an  untimely  check.  A  sud- 
den rising  to  the  feet  by  the  spectators  will 
suffice  to  bring  down  all  such  erections  in 
■which  dead-weight  only  is  allowed  for.  It  is 
highly  important,  therefore,  that  no  structure 
of  the  kind  should  be  allowed  to  be  erected 
without  the  supervision  of  a  professional  man. 
In  the  case  we  are  about  to  allude  to,  how- 
ever, an  architect  was  employed  in  erecting 
the  platform,  but  the  propensity  for  meddling 
and  muddling  was  so  strong  in  a  certain  sub- 
committee that  the  architect's  plan  was 
altered  without  his  consent  and  in  his 
absence. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Townhall 
at  Gateshead  was  laid  on  the  11th  of  June. 
The  "gentlemen's"  platform  fell.  Many 
persons  received  very  serious  injuries,  and  one 
of  the  victims  ha?  just  died.  Immediately  on 
the  accident  taking  ])lace,  the  Corporation  of 
Gateshead  commtnced  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  But  it  soon  became 
apparent  to  that  |body  that  it,  by  its  sub- 
committee   appointed    to      superintend    the 


CRIMEAN    MEMORIAL    CHURCH, 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

NE  of  our  lithographic  engravings  this  week 
_  represents  the  Crimean  Memorial  Church, 
which  has  just  been  erected  at  Constantinople. 
A  competition  was  invited,  and  Mr.  Burges's 
design  was  selected  as  the  best.  Some  difficul- 
ties having  .arisen  about  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
church  after  Mr.  Burges's  design,  the  work  was 
L'iven  to  Mr.  Street,  who  was  second  in  the  race. 
The  cost  of  the  church  is  about  £1.800.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Roger  and  Worth,  Gos- 
port ;  and  Mr.  S.  Wallis,  of  London,  clerk  of  the 
works. 

♦ 

ANOTHER  NEW  PLAN  FOR  THE 
CHANNEL  KAIL'WAY. 

MR.  G.  REMINGTON  proposes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railw."iy  from  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  at  Appledore  to  the  town  of  Lydd,  a 
descending  gradient  of  1  ia  70  for  3A  miles  to 
Dungeness,  where  the  level  of  the  railsray  tunnel 
intended  to  p.ass  under  the  English  Channel  would 
be  240ft.  below  the  level  of  low  water  spring 
tides ;  from  the  latter  level  the  line  was  to  rise  at 
the  rate  of  1  in  3,795  for  about  seven  miles,  then 
a  descending  gradient  at  the  rate  of  1  in  1,200  for 
about  eight  miles  to  the  centre  shaft,  and  thence 
another  descending  gradient  of  1  in  3,265  for 
eleven  miles  to  Cape  Grisnez.  From  this  point 
rising  gradients  of  1  in  70  and  1  in  81  to  joiu  the 
French  railways.  The  height  of  the  tunnel  would 
be  30ft.  from  the  sofHt  of  the  arch  to  the  centre  of 
the  invert,  leaving  a  clear  headway  of  20ft.  for 
the  trains  ;  the  space  between  the  rails  and  the 
invert  wtiidd  be  occupied  by  a  spacious  sewer, 
running  along  the  central  line  of  the  tunnel,  and 
on  each  side  of  it  two  air  tunnels  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  ventilation.  The  width  of  the 
tunnel  was  to  be  25ft.  It  was  proposed  to  carry 
the  tunnel  through  the  Wealdon  formation,  con- 
sisting of  very  strong  clay,  beds  of  freestone,  and 
fresh-w.ater  limestone  all  the  w.ay.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  works,  allowing  £638,000  for  con- 
tingencies, was  £7,000,000.  The  probable  income 
of  the  railway  was  estim  ited  by  Mr.  Remington 
at  £1  625,900  per  annum,  the  working  at 
£650,360,  and  the  nett  profit  at  £975,540. 


invention  of  M.  Barker.  This  magnificent  organ 
is  funii^hi'd  with  three  keybo'xrds,  e.ich  of  which 
oan  sound  5(  notes  in  every  one  of  the  43  rows  of 
pipes  belonging  to  the  instrument.  The  pedal 
board  comininds  27  bass  notes,  no  less  than  15 
pedals  being  required  to  afford  the  necessary  con- 
nection. That  electricity  and  its  various  m>difii:a- 
tions  is  ultimately  destined  to  pfiy  a  far  more 
important  part  as  a  prime  motor  than  it  hag 
hitherto  done  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  By  com- 
mencing with  examples  requiring  only  small 
power,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  way  will 
eventually  be  made  clear  for  instances  upon  a 
more  extended  sc.ile. 


IMPROVED    CONSTRUCTION    OP 
CHURCH    ORGANS. 

AT  the  recent  opening  of  the  church  of  St. 
Augustin,  in  Paris,  the  inauguration  music 
was  performed  by  an  organ  that,  from  the  novel- 
ties introduced  into  its  construction  and  the 
power  of  its  tone,  has  probably  few  equals  in  any 
country.  It  was  built  by  M.  Barker,  who  has  de- 
signed and  carried  out  a  new  principle  of  trans- 
mission by  means  of  electro-mechanism,  which  he 
substitutes  for  the  usual  method  of  mechanical 
transmission  maintained  by  the  agency  of  wooden 
rods,  which  establish  the  connection  between  the 
keyboard  and  the  wind  box.  By  obviating  the 
necessity  for  employing  these  rods,  which  are  a 
great  source  of  danger  when  the  instrument  is 
being  repaired  or  put  in  order,  in  consequence  of 
the  absolute  necessity  for  using  lights,  one 
advantage  is  already  gained,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  transmission  is  effected  is  another.  It 
is  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  an  electrical  pile, 
through  the  means  of  wires  covered  with  gutta- 
percha. The  keys  act  upon  electro-magnets, 
which  are  attached  to   pneumatic  levers,  also  the 


PALACE  OP  THE  SULTAN  AT 
CHERAGAN. 

THE  works  of  the  kiosks  attached  to  the  Palace 
of  Cheraf;.an,or,  asthe  French  write  it,  Tchera- 
gan, which  have  for  so  long  a  time  been  suspended, 
are  now  actively  resumed.  The  Sultan  takes  a 
personal  interest  in  them,  and  he  has  given  direc- 
tions for  some  new  features  not  Oriental.  These  are 
rooms  in  the  kiosks  and  main  saloons  in  the  palace 
which  are  to  be  decor.ated,  in  commemoration  of 
his  visit  to  France,  .as  exact  counterparts  of  cham- 
bers he  saw  or  occupied  at  the  Elysde  or  Tuileries. 
H.  S.  M.  has,  it  appears,  too  good  taste  to  comme- 
morate the  Georgian  or  Albertine  decorations  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  though  we  must  own  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Sultan's  occupation  it  was  fur- 
nished as  an  imperial  palace  and  worthy  of  the 
country.  Cheragau  will  therefore  have  less  of  an  Ori- 
ental ch.aracter,  but  that  will  be  made  up  for  by  the 
kiosks  at  the  Seraskierat  or  Horse  Guards,  though 
for  that  m.atter  the  style  of  Dolma  Bagcheh  Palace 
!»nd  other  modern  buildings  is  a  pleasing  kind  of 
Italian,  modified  by  rococo,  and  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  Armenian  and  Levantine  ideas. 


NEW     STEAMBOAT    PIERS    AT    WEST. 
MINSTER  AND  WATERLOO  BRIDGES. 

SINCE  the  Thames  Embankment  has  been 
opened  for  foot  passengers  efforts  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  magnificent  piles  of  granite 
where  the  steamers  stop  also  into  use,  and 
already  two  splendid  piers  have  been  placed  in 
the  recesses  provided  for  them  in  the  granite 
wall — one  at  AVestminster  Bridge  and  the  other 
at  Waterloo  Bridge.  Others  .are  about  to  be 
placed  at  Hungerford  Bridge  and  the  Temple,  and, 
when  the  embankment  is  completed  to  that  point, 
at  Blackfri,ar3  Bridge.  The  new  piers  .are  entirely 
of  iron,  and  are  as  ornamental  as  the  purptise  for 
which  they  are  required  will  permit.  Of  the 
two,  that  at  Hungerford  is  the  longest,  and 
apparently  most  complete.  It  is  furnished  with 
waiting-rooms,  which  add  considerably  to  its 
appearance,  and  will  be  very  acceptable  to  passen- 
gers in  wet  or  inclement  weather.  It  is  under- 
stood thiit  the  new  piers  will  be  managed  by  an 
additional  number  of  piermen.  Chaius  are  to  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  piers  to  guard  against 
accident,  and  they  are  all  to  be  supplied  with 
life-belts  and  other  life-saving  apparatus. 


"^uilbiiig  liitelligcitce. 


CHUK0HE8    AND     CHAPELS. 

The  London  correspondent  of  a  Dublin  paper 
says  that  a  new  Catholic  Cathedral  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  the  metropolis  as  a  memorial  of  the 
late  Cardinal  Wiseman.  A  piece  of  ground  of 
nearly  three  acres  in  extent  has  been  secured  in 
Westminster,  near  Buckingham  Palace  and  the 
range  of  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  on 
the  Belgravian  estate  of  the  JLarquis  of  West- 
minster. The  site  of  the  propo.sed  church,  which 
will  be  the  first  cathedral  which  the  Catholics  of 
the  metropolis  have  been  able  to  build  since  the 
Reformation,  will  cost  £50,000.  The  committee 
charged  with  the  duty  of  procuring  funds  hope 
to  be  able  to  push  on  the  works  in  the  spring. 

The  foundation  stone  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
village  church,  Grasby.  was  laid  on  the  4th  inst. 
The  new  church,  which  is  to  have  stone  tower  and 
spire,  is  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge, 
architect,  Oxford.  The  church  is  of  the  Deco- 
rated order  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  restoration  will 
be  about  £2,500. 
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The  Wesleyans  have  made  a  very  decided  pro- 
gress ia  chapel  building  durinf;  the  last  year. 
They  have  built,  Bioce  the  conference  of  1S67, 
126  chapels,  and  they  have  enlarged  74  others. 
Of  these  200,  as  many  as  7S  were  built  in  places 
where  no  Wesleyan  chapel  had  previously  existed. 
These  78  chapels  were  to  accommodate  22,137 
hearers  ;  and  1  y  the  other  enlargements  and  re- 
buildings,  some  12,000  or  15,000  other  hearers 
would  be  accommodated. 

Christ  Church,  Highfield,  Hants,  was  reopened 
on  Friday  last,  after  uudergoing  alterations  and 
repairs,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Colson,  archi- 
tect, Winchester,  at  a  cost  of  from  £600  to 
£700. 

Ou  Thursday  week,  the  Church  of  the  Kesur- 
rection,  at  Eistleigh,  Barton,  near  Bishopstoke, 
was  consecrated.  The  editice  (which  has  been 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street)  is  Early 
English  in  style,  and  comprises  nave,  chancel,  and 
south  transept.  Sittings  are  provided  for  2SS 
persons. 

Wycliffe's  Church,  Lutterworth,  is  undergoing 
restoration,  at  a  contemplated  cost  of  £7,500. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  is  the  architect. 

The  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  New  Barnet,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  The  church, 
which  was  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Christian,  of  Whitehall-place,  consists  of  a  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  apsidal  chancel,  with 
aisles,  the  southern  one  of  which  is  used  for  the 
organ,  with  the  vestry  behind.  Open  benches  of 
stained  deal  accommodate  about  420  persons. 
The  cost  has  been  £2,996.  Messrs.  Dove  Bro- 
thers, of  Islington,  were  the  contractors.  The 
organ  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bevington  and  Sons, 
at  a  cost  of  £182. 

Thorpe  Langton  Church  was  reopened  on  the 
12th  inst.,  after  restoration.  In  addition  to  a 
tower  and  spire  of  the  Early  English  period,  the 
edifice  comprises  a  nave  of  three  bays,  and  north 
and  south  aisles,  with  one  row  of  seats  in  each. 
A  new  porch  lias  been  erected  on  the  north  side. 
The  interior  walls  and  the  bays  of  the  aisles  have 
been  cleared  of  the  plaster  which  covered  them, 
and  the  stones  newly  pointed.  Seats  of  v?.rni3hed 
deal  have  been  substituted  for  the  old  pews,  and  a 
new  roof  has  been  erected.  The  pulpit,  a  Jacobin 
one,  is  of  great  rarity.  Mr.  J.  Goddard  is  the 
architect  ;  and  the  contractors  were  Mr.  J. 
Stanyon,  of  Harborough,  for  the  stonework,  and 
Mr.  Loveday,  of  Kibworth,  for  the  woodwork. 

Whitburn  Church  was  reopened  on  Thursday 
week,  after  undergoing  complete  renovation  and 
considerable  enlargement.  Increased  accommo- 
dation has  been  atlorded  by  widening  the  aisles. 
The  general  character  of  the  new  work  is  Early 
Geometrical.  The  east  window  and  all  the  side 
windows  are  filled  with  glass  by  Clayton  and  Bell ; 
the  west  window  of  the  tower  is  by  Wailes. 
There  is  also  a  single  light,  by  Clayton  and  Bell, 
iu  the  south  aisle.  Messrs.  Austin  and  Johnson, 
of  Newcastle,  were  the  architects.  The  general 
contractor  was  Mr.  R.  Allison,  of  Whitburn  ;  the 
joiners'  work  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Kinkin, 
of  Sunderland.  The  font,  pulpit,  and  reredos  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  John  Roddi.-',  of  Birmingham. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Hurlston  was  the  cleik  of  the  works. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Hertford,  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt.     Mr.  Johnson  is  the  architect. 

Mr.  Colson,  the  architect  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  has  designed 
new  decorattd  iron  standards  for  the  lighting 
of  the  c'noir  of  the  cathedral.  The  work  will  be 
executed  at  Coventry. 

Llanfair  Caereinion  parish  church  was  reopened 
on  Tuesday  week,  having  been  rebuilt  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  old  foundations.  The  new  struc- 
ture comprises  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle, 
with  vestry  and  south  porch.  Sittings  are  pro- 
vided for  420  persons.  Local  bluestone  is  used  for 
the  walling,  with  red  Shelvoke  dressings. 
Messrs.  Heaton  and  Co.  supplied  a  window,  and 
Messrs.  Maw  the  encaustic  tiles,  and  Messrs. 
Done  and  Davies,  of  Shrewsbury,  glazed  all  the 
windows  with  green  cathedr,"!!  glass.  Mr.  E.  Hay- 
cock, jun.,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  R.  Llnyd,  of  Welshpool,  the  contractor. 
The  coat  is  £1,900. 

On  Monday,  August  17,  the  fine  old  parish 
church  of  South  Hayling,  Hants,  was  reopened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  church  has  been 
re  pewed  and  restored,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  Mr.  O.  E.  Street,  at  the  cost  of 
£1,500.  Messrs.  Booth  and  Rogers  are  the 
builders.  The  subscriptions  are  about  £300 
short  of  the  sum  expended. 


The  new  church  at  Llandysilio  was  consecrated 
on  Saturday  week.  The  style  is  Gothic,  the 
materials  being  Welshpool  stone  with  Ccfn  stone 
dressings.  The  bell  tower  and  steeple  are  at  the 
west  end.  The  church  is  lighted  by  fifteen 
traceried  windows.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
principal  nave,  20ft.  wide  by  SOft.  long,  and  a 
north  aisle  16ft.  wide  by  SOft.  long.  The  altar  is 
constructed  of  cedar,  by  Mr.  George  James,  jun., 
of  25,  Stephen-street,  Tottenham  Court-road, 
London.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  by  Mr. 
Earp,  of  London.  The  choir  is  divided  from  the 
chancel  by  a  stone  screen.  The  seats  are  open, 
and  are  of  Baltic  timber  varnished,  accommodat- 
ing 300  persons.  The  roof  is  open,  of  Baltic 
timber,  but  not  varnished.  The  chancel  contains 
a  sedilia  and  piscina  on  the  south  side.  There  is 
a  vestry  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  divided 
from  the  latter  by  a  cusp  arch  and  oak  screen. 
The  flooring  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
of  Hereford.  The  heating  apparatus  is  by  Jlr. 
Dodwell,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  east  window  is  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey  slate,  with 
coloured  ridge  crests.  The  church  has  been 
built  by  Mr.  J.Potter,  of  Welshpool,  from  plans 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  A.R.A.,  .and  Mi-.  W.  James, 
of  London,  was  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost 
will  be  £2,220. 

St.  Matthew's  Church,  Ardwick,  was  con- 
secrated on  Saturday  last.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated,  and  sittings  are  provided  for  750  per- 
sons. The  exterior  is  faced  with  Yorkshire 
stone,  relieved  with  red  Runcorn  stone.  The 
interior  is  lined  with  white  brick,  relieved  in 
bands,  diapers,  &c.,  with  red  brick.  All  the 
stone  carving  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  T.  R.  and 
E.  WilKams.  The  east  window  is  by  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Hughes,  and  the  windows  of 
the  baptistery  by  Jlessrs.  La'-ers  and  Barraud. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Medland,  Taylor,  and 
Henry  Taylor,  St.  Anne's  Churchyard,  Man- 
chester. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  corner  ston.!  of  the  new  wing  of  the  Girls' 
Orphanage,  at  Pantasaph,  near  Holywell,  was  lai  d 
ou  Wednesday,  the  r2th  inst ,  by  the  Lady  Clare 
Feilding.  The  new  buildings  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  architect, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Liverpool. 

The  Junior  Carlton  Club,  having  frontages  to 
Pall  Mall  and  St.  James' s-square,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion.  Messrs.  Lucas  are  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  David  Brandon,  of  Berkeley- 
square,  the  architect.  The  material  used  is 
Portland  stone,  with  enrichments  of  red  granite 
and  various  native  and  foreign  marbles.  The 
cost,  exclusice  of  futniture,  fittings,  gas,  and  de- 
corations, will  be  £40,000.  The  warming  and 
ventilating  apparatus  is  by  Messrs.  Benham  and 
Co.,  of  VVigmore-street. 

Scientific  instruction  is  making  decided  pro- 
gress in  Yorkshire,  At  Bradford,  a  new  Me- 
chanics' Institution  is  about  to  be  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  £25,000,  and  the  directors  hope  that  "it 
will  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  People's  College  for 
Bradford,  worthy  of  the  town,  and  ready  to  do 
its  part  in  that  advanced  education  tipon  which, 
happily,  the  nation  has  set  its  heart."  From  the 
proceeds  of  the  late  exhibition  at  Wakefield,  an 
Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Institution  is  in  course  of 
organisation.  The  rising  town  of  Keighley  is 
building  a  new  Mechanics'  Institution  and  School 
of  Art,  while  the  smaller  towns  of  Otley,  Eccles- 
hill,  Rothwell,  and  others  are  erecting  Mechanics' 
Institutions  for  the  direct  purpose  of  advanced 
education. 

A  great  improvement  has  just  been  made  at 
Bristol  by  the  extension  of  Park-row.  The  new 
road  commences  at  the  top  of  Lodge-street,  and 
continues  between  Church-lane  and  Griffin-lane 
to  the  "  King  David."  The  construction  of  the 
roadway  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Ashmead,  M.I.C.E,  engineer  and 
surveyor  to  the  Bristol  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Yabbicom  was  assistant  engineer,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Jones,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  new 
parish  schools  at  Darlaston  was  laid.  The  build- 
ing, of  which  Mr.  A.  B.  Brevitt  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Job  Wilkes  the  builder-,  will  be  about 
130ft.  long  and  68ft.  broad,  and  it  will  be  capable 
of  holding  600  children.  The  style  will  be 
Gothic,  and  will  be  built  of  blue,  red,  and 
enamelled  bricks.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  £2,430. 


The  new  relief  offices  and  dispens-ary  for 
the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  have  just  been 
opened.  They  are  the  first  erected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  act,  and  are  situate  be- 
tween Hunter  and  Compton  streets,  Brunswick- 
square.  The  site  is  L-shaped,  and  the  rooms, 
which  are  compactly  arranged,  are  all  ou  the 
ground  floor.  The  general  waiting  room  is  up- 
wards of  600  square  feet  in  area,  and  is  lighted  by 
lantern  skylights.  Doors  on  every  side  of  this 
apartment  admit  to  the  men's  and  women's  la- 
vatories, fuel  store,  doctors'  consulting-room, 
committee-room,  and  dispensary.  All  the  rooms 
are  very  lofty  and  are  open  to  the  roof,  the 
under  side  of  the  rafters  being  ceiled.  The  side 
walls  are  nowhere  less  than  12ft.  high.  All  the 
firepl.ices  are  fitted  with  Welch's  patent  ventilat- 
ing stoves,  which  admit  of  fresh  air  from  without 
being  passed  through  the  warm  air  chamber  at 
the  back  of  each  into  the  rooms  through  "  hit  or 
miss "  ventilators  over  the  chimney-pieces.  All 
the  passages  are  paved  with  stone  or  tiles,  and  the 
floors  of  the  rooms  are  of  wood,  under  which  a 
current  of  air  is  continually  passing.  The  mate- 
rials and  the  workmanship  are  of  the  best  de- 
scription. The  cost  has  been  £1,348.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Scrivener 
and  White  the  contractors. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases   for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2a.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notea  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinees. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISIOCli  STUEEI,  CO  VEST  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  curreut  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— I.  S.  L.— E.— W.  W.— E.  W.—V.  G.  L.— 
I.  A.  H.-I.  M'D.— H.  C— S.  G.  and  Son.— W.  R.  S.— 
1.  A.  H— I.  C  — G.  W.— I.  R.-C.  B  A.— H.  C— R.  andG. 
—I.  M.  ,*!.— I.  A.  D.— H.  R.  T.— H.  K,  and  W. 


€mtsp\\hm. 


HIDDEN  TREASURES   IN  THE   BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bdilmno  NEWsi 
Sir, — Desirous  of  seeing  the  chalice  by  Cellini 
which  has  been  so  successfully  imitated  by  the 
Messrs.  Elkington,  I  went  to  the  British  Museum, 
where  I  had  been  told  it  was.  On  inquiring  in 
the  hall,  I  found  no  one  knew  of  its  whereabouts, 
and  was  recommended  to  apply  at  the  Gem  room. 
I  did  so,  but  the  cup  was  not  there,  nor  had  the 
atendants  any  knowledge  of  such  a  thing.  By 
them  I  was  directed  to  the  Vase  room,  with  the 
same  result ;  from  there  I  was  sent  to  the  British 
Antiquities  room,  and  with  as  little  success — no 
one  knew  anything  of  it.  At  last,  as  a  dernier 
ressort,  I  applied  at  the  Print  room,  and  having 
overcome  ihe  difliculty  of  not  having  a  spe- 
cial order  for  that  department,  was  admitted, 
and  at  last  found  the  object  of  my  search.  It 
was  under  a  glass  shade,  and  carefully  lucked  up 
in  a  cupboard.  I  should  like  to  know,  Sir,  what 
is  the  intention  in  thus  closely  hoarding  a  fine 
work  of  ait  ?  It  ought,  I  think,  to  be  freely  ex- 
hibited as  a  model  of  art  design  and  workman- 
ship. Is  not  education  the  chief  use  and  end  in 
collecting  such  things  ?  And  what  is  true  of  this 
particular  thing  is  no  less  so  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  Print  room.  What  a 
wealth  of  beauty  is  there  locked  up,  kept  for 
the  occasional  gratification  of  a  limited  dilManti, 
instead  of  being  shown  for  the  delectation  and 
improvement  of  the  many  !  There  is  room  down 
the  middle  of  the  King's  library  for  screens, 
which  would  hold  some  hundreds  of  engravings 
and  drawings.  Here  might  be  a  most  interesting 
exhibition,  and  after  an  interval  the  aerie3  might 
be  changed.  As  a  treat  the  public  (the  owners 
of  the  works)  might  see  the  masterpieces  of 
Rembrandt's  magic  needle.  Marc  Antonio's  in- 
valuable Raphael  renderings,  &.C.  A  good  be- 
ginning would  be  made  if  the  better  part  of  the 
Slade  bequest  was  thus  made  known.  True  it  ia 
a  limited  exhibition  is  even  now  in  the  library, 
but  formed  on  the  principle  of  Sam  Weller's 
epistolary  eflforts,  "  making  you  wish  there  was 
more."     Amongst  these  drawings  ia  a  chalice  by 
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flolbeia,  an  exquisite  design  most  skilfully 
drawn  ;  and  are  there  not  other  designs  of  bis 
furnishing  valuable  lessons  to  the  draughtsman 
and  designer  ? 

Considering  the  primary  importance  now,  in 
our  world-wide  trade  competition,  to  improve  in 
artistic  qualities  our  manufactures  generally,  it 
behoves  the  Government  to  use  every  means  by 
which  public  taste  can  be  improved,  and  the 
education  of  the  artist  assisted.  And  one  im- 
portant means  to  this  end  would  be  the  exhibi- 
tion I  propose. — I  am,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Sib, — In  your  impression  of  last  week,  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  offer  a  prize  of  £20J 
for  the  best  design  for  erecting  a  fever  hospital 
at  Homerton.  The  accommodation  is  to  provide 
for  182  patients  ;  the  internal  dimensions  of  the 
rooms  are  such  as  to  aflord  at  least  2,000  cubic 
feet  to  each  patient,  wliich  would  require  a 
hospital  of  364,00U  cubic  feet;  and  all  that 
building  to  be  erected  for  £1,000,  not  quite 
three-farthings  per  foot  cube,  very  little  more 
than  half  the  value  of  building  a  common  cow- 
shed or  barn-house. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  G. 

THE  WALWORTH  COMMON  ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Having  attentively  read  the  corre- 
spondence which  appeared  in  the  several  journals 
for  the  past  weeks  on  the  above  subject,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  asking  permission  to  make 
one  or  two  remarks.  No  doubt  in  competitions 
of  the  kind  one  or  two  competitors  will  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result,  and  will  vent  themselves 
through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  after 
which  no  further  notice  is  taken.  But  when  an 
entire  body  of  competitors  complain  of  a  great 
injustice  being  done  to  them,  and  expose  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  and  by  a  formal  pro- 
teat,  published  in  many  journals,  ciUing  upon 
the  b  ard  of  guardians  to  do  them  justice,  by  re- 
considering their  decision,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  their  mistake,  it  becomes  a  very  different 
matter  indeed ;  and  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
profession,  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  such  facts, 
and  naturally  will  look  for  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  The 
guardians  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  have  refused 
to  give  these  gentlemen  any  satisfaction  beyond 
telling  them  "  the  matter  is  decided." 

1  would  ask  is  this  the  proper  course  for  a 
public  board  to  adopt  ?  and  are  they  at  liberty  to 
induce,  by  advertisement  and  printed  instruc- 
tions, a  number  of  professional  gentlemen  to 
expend  two  months  of  their  time  and  money 
in  getting  up  plans  for  an  honest  competition, 
to  Cud  that  the  only  two  plans  out  of  twenty- 
two  sent  in  which  have  not  complied  with  those 
instructions  and  are  pronounced  of  inferior  merit 
are  the  ones  to  which  the  principal  premiums  are 
awarded,  and  then  to  be  told  "  the  matter  is 
decided  ?''  Is  there  no  redress  for  such  injustice  ? 
Are  the  ratepayers  aware  of  this  fact,  and  do  they 
agree  with  the  selection  made  by  the  guardians 
(which  has  been  pronounced  by  everyone  who 
saw  the  plans  to  be  the  most  outrageous)  ?  I 
cannot  believe  it.  Much  credit  is  due  to  those 
gentlemen  who  have  so  determinedly  remonstrated 
against  this  board  of  guardians,  and  I  am  sure 
the  public,  a.s  well  as  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, will  bear  them  out,  in  having  justice  done 
to  them,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  make  the 
guardians  pay  for  it.— I  am,  &c.,  E.  F. 

Sir,— In  yoiir  paper  of  the  "th  instant  you  inserted  a 
letter  sentto  the  gu^irdians  by  the  imsuccesaful competitors 
protesting  against  their  award,  premiuma  having  been 
given  to  plans  which  in  several  important  jKiints  did  not 
comply  with  their  printed  instructions,  and  at  the  same 
time  asking  them  to  appoint  a  professional  man  to  go 
through  the  plans  .and  decide  on  the  merits 

Enclosed  I  send  the  reply  received  from  the  clerk  to  the 
board,  and  as  it  U  evident  th.at  any  further  appeal  to  them 
on  moral  or  equitable  grounds  would  be  utterly  useless,  the 
only  course  left  open  to  us  is  to  take  such  legal  steps  to  en- 
force a  fair  adjustment  of  our  claims  as  we  may  be  advised. 
—I  am,  4c.,  A.  G.  He.v.sell. 

22,  Southampton  building.,,  Chancery-lane,  W.C., 
August  UK 

{Corv.] 
WALWORTH  CO.MMON  ESTATE. 

DeauSir,— lu  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  ad 
dressed  to  tlie  Guardians  and  signed  by  yourself  and  other 
gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  the  premiums  for  laying  out 
this  estate,  I  am  directed  to  forward  to  you  the  accompany 
ing  resolution  passed  by  the  guardians  at  their  last  meet- 
ing,—1  am,  Sii-,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Joseph  Buroess,  Clerk. 
Poor  Law  otEces.  Vestiy  h,ai,  Walworth. 
August  17,  IStiS. 

A.G.  Hennell,  Esq.,  22,  Southampton-buildings,  'W.C. 

Resolution  above  referred  to:  — 

fc'  That  the  Board  have  already  decided  the  question  and 
see  no  reason  to  raopen  it." 
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QUESTIONS. 

[970.]  — CENTRE  OF  GRAVITY  OF  ARCU.-Would 
Q.  E.  F.,  or  any  other  corre- 
spoudeut,  again  furtliur  oblige 
by  informing  nie  bow  the  centre 
of  gravity,  K,  of  a  semi  arch  with 
ji  level  extrados,  A  B  C  D.  can 
be  found '.'  In  the  former  case, 
a  Hemi  arch  only  was  con- 
sidered. I  suppose  that  the  part 
of  the  arch  resting  on  the  pier 
may  be  taken  as  a  jwrtion  of  the  pier  itself. — X  +  Y. 


[9S0.J-PRIZKS  FOR  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. -Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  what  are,  and  what  the  subjects 
and  conditions,  of  the  various  prizes  open  to  young  archi- 
tects? ant'  so  oblige — K.  C. 


rOSl.]-MODELLlXG  IN'  CLi.Y.  —  Can  any  of  your 
readers  furui-'h  me  witli  the  title  and  price  of  a  good  work 
on  mo<.k*lling  iu  clay? — J.  S.  Davis. 


[P82.]— STRENGTH  OF  BRICKS.— Will  you,  or  some 
of  your  numerous  correspondents,  be  good  tuough  to  solve 
the  following  question  : — If  it  reiuires  SOOlba.  to  the  square 
inch  to  crush  a  brick,  how  much  will  it  take  to  crush  1 J 
cube:  also  the  crushing  weight  for  a  brick  (9  x  4^  x  :5), 
and  how  it  ia  calculated  ?— li^T>RAULics. 


[9S3.1-PARTY  WALLS.— I  should  leel  obliged  by  a  re- 
ply in  your  Intercommunication  columu  to  the  following 
questions  :— When  tliere  are  no  footings  to  a  building  form- 
ing a  party  wall,  and  there  are  existing  eaves,  in  the  case  of 
the  wall  being  pnllcd  down  what  is  to  be  considered  the 
boundary  line?  The  wall  having  been  pulled  down,  in 
which  there  was  a  small  light,  to  a  cellar  about  1ft.  a  luare, 
has  the  proprietor  of  the  wall  a  riijht  to  construct  another 
light  4ft.  by  3ft.  in  any  other  position  :  and  having  once 
bricked  up  the  old  opening  by  the  building  of  a  new  wall, 
has  ho  again  the  right  of  reopening  itin  its  former  position? 
— H.  R.  T. 

[9S4.]  -FISH  PONDS.— Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
the  information  how  to  make  a  place  hold  water?  It  is 
100ft.  long  by  -JOft.  wide,  3ft.  Gin.  deep.  It  ia  a  clay  bottom, 
but  will  not  hold  water.  I  want  to  preserve  the  fish. — 
Frascls  R.  Capox. 


REPLIES. 

[953.]  -  REMOVING  LIMEWASH  FROM  BRICK- 
WORK.— The  only  eflfectual  way  for  '' M."  to  restore  the 
original  colour  of  the  brickwork  and  make  the  walls  look 
decent,  is  to  have  them  rubbed  thnroughly,  and  the  joints 
neatly  pointed.  No  washing  with  any  solution  would 
make  a  clean  job  of  it.— Builder, 


[359.]— BLACK  VARNISH  FOR  IRONWORK.— A 
black  varnish  suitable  for  F  St;ward  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Maiitinie  Improvement  Company,  of  9,  Buali-lane, 
E.G.     It  is  called  Hay's  Protective  Varnish.— E.  W. 

[9o9.]— Dr.  Lunge  has  lately  published  a  good  recipe  for 
black  varnish.  He  distils  gas  tar  till  nearly  all  the  vola- 
tile products  are  eliminated.  He  then  di^olves  the  re- 
sidual pitch  either  in  the  heavier  oils,  or,  if  a  very  quick 
drj-ing  varnish  is  wanted,  in  the  light  oils  or  naphtha.  1  Iiis 
varnish  is  the  original  tar,  minnstbe  ammonia,  water,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  other  things  which  give  it  its  disagreeable 
odour  and  cause  it  to  be  so  long  in  drying.  — Sig.m a. 


[960.]-GOTHIC  ARCHES —Having  set  out  your  plan, 
fig.  1,  and  elevation,  fig.  2,  C  D  being  perpendicular  to 
A  B,  make  B  H  parallel  to  C  D.  Divide  the  arch  into  the 
number  of  stones  required  :  draw  the  radiating  joint  lines 
E  F,  E  G,  E  H  to  meet  B  H  in  the  points  F  G  and  H.  To 
get  the  development  of  soffit,  takethe  points  12  3  4  and  set 
them  off  in  fig.  3,  and  from  the  points  1  'J  3  in  fig.  2  draw 
lines  parallel  to  C  D,  meeting  the  arcs  in  fig.  ^1  in  the 
points  1  1,  2  -2,  3  3,  and  4  4  ;  from  these  points  draw  lines 
parallel  to  A  B,  meeting  the  parallel  lines  in  tig.  3.  In  the 
points  12  3  4  draw  lines.  Through  these  points  will  be  the 
development  of  soffit,  and  which  will  be  the  soffit  mould 
fur  each  stone.    Take  C  B,  the  semi  diameter,  fig.  1,  and 


set  it  off  in  fig.  4  ;  make  C  H  perpendicular  to  C  B.  and 
make  C  F,  C  G.  C  H  efjwal  to  C  F,  C  G,  C  H  on  the  lines 
E  F,  E  G,  E  H  iu  fig  2  :  ttien  C  F,  C  G,  C  H  wUl  be  the 
semi  axis  major,  and  C  B  the  semi  axis  minor.  Draw  the 
elliptic  curves  B  F,  B  G,  B  H,  or  as  much  of  them  ad  may 
be  neceaaary.  Take  the  distance  C,  C»,  and  C^  in  fig  2,  and 


set  them  on  the  line  C  H,  fig.  4,  at  the  points  1  2  and  3. 
From  these  points  draw  lines  imrallei  to  C  B,  nit-oting 
the  eeveral  curves  in  the  points  A  t»  /» ;  thentheanglcs  aOi, 
a  6  </,  .1  ft  ,•  will  be  the  bed  moulds  to  work  the  face  of  each 
stone  from  the  soJUt.  The  &amo  operation  applies  to  get 
the  internal  moulds  fiom  the  internal  diameter  of  plan 
"  b.  I  have  sliown  the  dotted  line,  b  h,  whore  it  intersects 
the  radiating  joint  linos  in  the  points  /ff  h.  Should  thoio 
be  a  joint  in  the  centre  of  arch  that  section  will  bo  siiuare 
S.  Li'wr.s. 


[^<;>.]— ST.  PETERSBURG  STANDARD  DEALS. - 
A  Petei-Mburg  stiindard  C  is  120  planks  12ft.  I'.in.  by  llin 
or  GO  planks  12ft.  Sin.  by  llin.,  equal  to  S-.Oft.  run  of  3ft! 
by  9in  ,  or  73  deals  12ft.  3in.  by  Din.  and  4ft.  over.  All 
deal  planks,  deals,  battens,  and  boards  are  reduced  to  this 
standard  at  importation.  Deals  and  battens  are  sometimes 
soltl  by  the  120  ;  12fts.  by  their  respective  squares  ;  boards 
by  the  customary  s  juaro.  W.  L d. 


[9C3.]-WFIGnT  OF  FLAT  AND  ROUND  WROUGHT- 
IRON  BARS.— In  answer  to  "  Cold  Blast"  I  beg  to  send 
tlie  following  rules,  viz.  :— To  find  the  weight  of  flat  mal- 
leable iron,  multiply  the  breadth  by  the  tbickno-is  by  the 
length  in  inches,  divide  the  product  by  5.6  ;  thequotientia 
the  weight  in  |Kmnds.  For  round  malleable  iron  -  Multiply 
the  siuare  of  the  diameter  by  .7S,'i4  by  the  length  in  inches, 
and  divide  the  product  by  3 '(>,  the  quotient  is  thw  weiirht 
in  pounds.  By  tliese  rules  the  metal  is  first  reducid^to 
cubic  inches,  then  divided  by  3.0;  there  being  3.C  cubic 
inclies  in  lib.  of  malleable  iron  — R.  P..  Edinburgh. 

iMJ3.]— The  simplest  way  for  "Cold  Bhust"  M  proceed  is 
to  find,  by  calculating,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  iu  a  foot 
length  of  the  b,ir,  and  then  multiply  by  the  constant  0.27 
for  cast  iron,  and  0.  .:S  for  wrought  To  prove  this  rule,  let 
us  take  the  examples  he  himself  gives.  Fii-stly,  wliat  is  the 
weight  in  pounds  of  one  lineal  foot  of  a  bar  2iin.  broad  bv 
5-lGin.  in  thickness?  The  calculation  will  stand  thus:  — 
Weight  in  pounds  =  2i  x  :, Hi  x  12  x  0  2S,  or  by  deci- 
mals, =  2.25  X  0.312  X  12  x  0  28.  Making  the  multipli- 
cation, we  find  the  weight  in  pounds  per  foot  run  equal 
to  2.3dS,  Consequently,  the  whole  weight  of  the  bar  given 
by  "Cold  Blast,"  which  is  .3ft.  long,  is  equal  to  3  x  2.35S 
=  7.0.ib.,  or,  ui  round  numbers,  just  71'j.  We  proceed 
iu  a  similar  manner  for  the  next  example,  which  is  of  a 
round  bar.  As  this  bar  has  a  total  length  of  39  2-lO.n.,  it 
will  Iw  simpler  tofiratget  the  weight  of  one  inch  iu  length, 
and  then  multiply  by  the  toUl  leugth  in  inches  The  area, 
or  number  of  square  inches  of  any  round  bar  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  its  diameter  multiplied  by  the  constant  number 
0,7S04.  Since  the  diameter  is  I  3-]t>iu.  it  mav  be  written 
19 
J-  ,  and  the  calculation  for  the  weight  in  pounds  of  one 


cuhic  inch  will  stand  thu 


/ 19  Y2 

\  li5  /     ^  ^  "^^^   X    1  X  0.28. 

/  ^^  \- 

Beariug  in  mind  that  (  -,-r  1    is  e 


19       10 
equal  to  -  X  jj  equal 

to  the  decimal  1.41.  we  have  the  calculation  for  the  whole 
weight  of  the  bar  in  pounds  =  1.41  x  0.7854  x  1  x  0.28 
x3y.l2  =  12,U«Ib.,  or  in  round  numbers  121b.  As  a 
general  rule,  tirat  find  the  weight  of  an  inch  or  fjot  iu 
length  of  the  bar,  and  then  multiply  by  the  total   length. 


[O03.]-WOODEN  PILL.\RS.-TIie  strength  of  round 
wooden  pillars  may  be  tlius  esSimated  :-Let  P  =  weight 
in  pouuds  which  the  pillar  is  to  be  loaded  with,  ^  its 
total  length,  D  the  diameter,  and  C  a  coust.int  which 
depends  fur  its  value  upon  the  kind  of  timber  used.     Then 

D=  /l-x  /p>or 

For  oak,  the  value  of  C  is  0  0026,  and  for  memel  0  0023, 
which  are  i>ractically  the  two  woods  used  ;  for  ash,  a 
higher  value  of  0.0029  might  betaken,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  this  wood  in  sizes  sufficiently  large  to  serve  as 
posts  or  pillars,  so  that  it  is  of  little  or  no  practical  use. — 
Carpestkr. 


r966.]~CALCULATION  OF  A  TRIANGLE. -The  cal- 
culatiou  of  a  triiingle  asked  for  by  "  Trigonometry  "  is  very 
simple.     The  angle  ADC  being  a  riglit  angle,  "we  know 
from  Euc.  i.,  47,  that  the  ditference  between  the  squares  of 
A  C  and  A  D  is  equal  to  the  square  of  D  C   i  e    -• 
D  0=*  =  A  C2  -  A  D^ 
=  11402  —  725- 
=  773975^ 
.  ■  .  D  C  =    V  7739"7j 
=  879.75 
which,  accoi'ding  to  the  que.''tion,  is  erjual  to  D  B.     And  it 
is  also  clear  from  Euc.  i.,  4,  that,  if  the  base  B  C  is  bisected 
by    the    perpendicular    A    D,  the  sides  A  C  and  A  B  are 
ejual,  making  of  course  the  triangles  ADC  aud  A  D  B 
equal  in  all  respects.      .  " .  the  angle  A  B  D  is  eciual  to  the 
angle  A  C  D,  and  the  angle  C  A  D  to  the  angle  of  B  A  D.  — 
J.  51'Namara,  S  t  rat  fo  I'd -on -A  von. 

[960.]— "Trigonometry"  does  not  draw  his  figure  cor- 
rectly. It  sliould  be  drawn  thus.  If  A  D  C  is  a  right 
angle,  then  A  D  B  also  ia  ; 
and  if  B  C  be  bisected  at 
D,  then  in  the  two  tri- 
angles, A  D  C,  A  D  B,  the 
two  sides  A  D,  U  C  are  re- 
spectivelv  ejual  to  the  two 
sides  AD,  D  B,  and  the 
angles  contained  by  them 
equal ;  therefore  the  tri- 
angles are  equal  in  every 
reapect,  and  the  side  A  G 
=  A  B:  then  -C  =  -B, 
and  D  A  C  =  D  A  B  The 
,Q  triangle  C  A  B  is  an  isosceles 
triangle,  .  ■ .  A  B  is  found,  or  rather  given,  by  hypotheses 
=  A  C.  -^  C  can  be  found  thus  :— A  C  :  A  D  :  :  erne  ADC 
sine  A  C  D ;  ^r  c  is  equal  to  -r:  B.  aud  .  •  .  A  B  D  is  f.^und. 
CABisequal  -r  C  -f  -r  B  subtracted  from  isO^and  D  AB 
=  half  the  diffcrtjice.  B  D  is  found  thus ;  sine  t;  B  : 
sine  D  A  B  :  ;  A  D  ;  B  D.— EucuD. 

[!jGG.]  -If  the  triangle  were  properly  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  particulars  furnished  by  your  correspondent,  No. 
SOti,  in  your  last  number,  the  line  A  B  must  be  d^ual  to 
the  line  A  C,  and  therefore  1. 140ft.  The  angle  ADC  being 
a  right  angle,  the  line  D  C  (to  which  D  B  is  e  jual)  must  bo 
the  sqxiaro  root  of  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  723  and 
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1.140  ;•  ajidtho  value  of  the  angles  in  vichtanglcd  trianglea 
is  as  the  squares  of  the  siibtHuding  sides  to  !;0.  I  n<;ed 
acnrcely  add  that  ADC  being  a  risht  angle,  so  rdso  is 
A  D  B.'  and  that  the  trian^^le  A  D  C  is  equal  to  the  tri- 
angle A  D  D  in  every  particular.— A  Constant  Reader, 
Combe  Down.  Bath. 

•  S75ft.    9in    and  a  point  bo  small  na  to  be  ecarcely 
appreciable.    I  have  not  lime  to  work  out  the  decimal. 

[966.]— "Trigonometry"  has  drawn  his  fignvB  very  incor- 
MCtly.     If  A  D  is  perpendiciilar  to  B  C,  aud  B  D  =  C  D^ 


.  • .  A  B=  AC  =  IHQft. 
BD  =  CD=  V^AC='-AD-'  =  S79.75ft. 

Sin.  A  B  D  =  ':^  =  fj-^  =  .G3596{,  which  by  the  table  of 

natural  sines,  ia  nearly  eaial  to  39<*  30'.     The  angle  DAB 
ii.  ■ .  =  bO"  30*.— R.  L.  B. 


[!i6r.]— FRICTION  OF  \VA  I'ER.—Tho  hydraulic  engi- 
neer who  aaka  what  is  the  "  losS  of  velocity"  in  water 
passing  through  three  miles  of  9iu  pipe,  should  consider 
that  a  thiug  cannot  lose  a  quality  which  it  uover  had.  The 
actual  velocity  that  the  water  has  when  passing  tlirough 
the  pipe  is  tlie  only  possible  one  for  it,  and  is  that  due  to 
the  actual  size,  length,  and  head  of  water.  If  the  pipe  had 
less  length,  or  if  it  had  more  size  or  more  head  of  water, 
there  would  be  a  greater  velocity ;  but  then  the  velocity 
wo\itd  not  I  e  that  due  to  tho  ctrcuinstauces  stated.  The 
velocity  in  any  case — that  ia,   the  mean   velocity— is   the 

2.500  ''  h 
square  root  of  the  foUowing  dimensions,  viz.  :  ^  ^  ^^"~ 

when  d  =  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  feet,  h  =  the  head  of 
water  in  feet,  I  tlie  length  of  the  pipe  in  feet,  and  the 
Telocity  being  sought  in  feet  per  second. — S. 

[9(39.] —WIN DOW  SASHES. —I  beg  to  enclose  system  of 
working  sashes  with  screws  either  one  sash  or  double 
sashed  windows.  May  be  seen  at  Crieff  Hydropathic  esta- 
blishment in  operation;  St.  Leonard'.}  works  Dunfermline; 
Mr.  James  Wall's,  Harrie  Brae  Mills,  Dunfermline  ;  Mr. 
Srobie's,  architect,  Dunfermliue:also savings' bank.  Messrs. 
Blyth  and  Son.  Liverpool,  got  two  sent  as  an  idea  of  what 
they  were  ;  Me^^rs.  Dickson  and  Walker.  5S,  Frederick- 
street,  Edinburgh  have  oueof  each  kind  in  their  warehouse; 
Mr.  Andrew  Dougan,  31,  Argyle-etreet,  Ghisgow,  has  one 
of  each.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  samples  of  windows,  say  8tt. 
by  3ft.  9in.  or  thereby,  to  any  party  at  lb.  per  foot,  the 
price  as  yet  being  2s.  "6ii.  per  foot  (uo  glass)  ;  single  sash,  Is. 
JOd  per  foot.  Tracings  may  bo  sent  on  application.  I 
have  been  busy  making  improvements  in  the  mounting  for 
some  time  past,  so  as  to  get  a  good  working  article,  which 
Messrs.  Beveridgeaud  Co  ,  St.  Lootiard'a  works,  and  Mr. 
Walla  and  Srobie.  <tc  ,  Dunfermline,  or  Messrs.  David 
Kiild  and  Son,  builders,  Dundee,  izc,  can  testify.  Every- 
thing taken  into  consideration  this  window,  where  plate 
gla.'S  is  used,  will  be  the  cheapest. — James  Carter,  Chal- 
raeid-srreet,  Dunfermliue. 

[cnjy,]_An  improved  method  of  raising  and  lowering 
window  sashes,  by  means  of  a  small  handle,  can  bo  seen 
at  work  at  the  'Museum  of  Building  Appliances,  23, 
Maddux  street,  \V.— S.  T. 


[9:0.]-RUS5IAX  MOSAIC  WORK.— The  following  is 
Aflhoit  sketch  of  the  process  adopted  at  the  Imperial  Mo- 
naic  factory  at  St.  Pe-eiaburg.  The  picture  to  be  executed 
is  first  drawn  in  outline  on  paper  or  canvas,  divided  by 
liuea  into  squares  the  sizes  of  the  intended  t,esseri«  which 
are  coloured  in  with  water  colours.  A  strong  wooden  frame 
is  then  pre])ared  about  6in.  or  8iu.  in  dejjth,  clamped  at 
the  aijglea  with  iron.  This  frame  ia  laid  onasmootli  stone 
table  and  filled  with  mixed  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  lef.  to 
dry,  after  which  it  is  turned,  and  the  surface  next  the 
Btone  rendered  quite  f-mootli  by  sciapiug,  An  outline  uf 
the  picture  is  drawn  upon  the  stucco  and  lines  ruled  cor- 
let-ijoi.ding  with  those  on  the  cartoon  and  the  artist  pro- 
ceeds to  set  thH  teaaeraa.  Cutting  out  the  stucco  one  square 
at  the  time  within  the  outline  sufficiently  deep  to  take  a 
quantity  of  miistic  made  of  powdered  marble  and  oil  he 
inserts  the  tessera,  keeping  the  upper  surface  perfectly 
level.  The  i)icturu  is  then  turned  over  on  its  face  ,  and  all 
the  stucco  removed  fioni  the  hack  until  the  rough  surfaces 
of  t  le  tessera: ,  are  exj  osed.  Romanfor  Portland  cement  is 
men  filled  in  lo  foim  a  solid  back.  — B.  B. 

[972.1-CHARCOAL  ON  LEAD.— The  charcoal  in  the 
position  mentioned  by  "An  Old  Subscriber"  wou'd  not 
act  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  lead.  In  fact,  charcoal 
has  no  chemical  action  upon  any  substance.  It  is  con- 
stantly used  for  filtering  purposes,  both  in  cisterns,  small 
domestic  filters,  aud  even  in  large  waterwork  reservoirs. 
It  aoflwera  beat  upon  ahmall  scale,  as  proposed  by  j'our 
conespondent,  as  it  is  apt  to  becomo  inactive  and  useless 
when  tried  too  severely. — C.    C. 

[(J74.]_PAIN-TING  COPPER  GUTTERS  AND  ROOFS 
—  It  is  not  iibiolutely  necessary  to  paint  coiipurwoik,  as 
that  material  does  not  oxidino  very  rapidly  in  dry  air,  but 
considering  the  dair  pne^^s  of  our  climate,  it  is  u»iually 
covcied  with  some  prutectijjg  coat,  and  I  '■hould  strongly 
advise  it  to  be  always  done. — Electrical  EsoiNiiEU. 

197(^-]  -  WATERTIGH'T  .lOINTS.  —  For  a  good  water- 
tight juint,  lake  glue  aud  white  lead,  lu  equal  proportions, 
boiled  in  linseed  oil  and  wat«r.—HAf folic  Muul? 


[977  ] -BRICKWORK.— English  bond  is  that  in  which 
one  course  is  laid  as  headers  only,  and  the  following  course 
ft«  btretchers.  Flemish  bond  con.^ista  iu  laying  one  header 
between  every  two  stretchers,  and  in  the  following  course 
one  Btietcher  b«tweeu  every  two  headers.— V,  D. 


[9:S.]— HOLLOW  WALLS.— Mr.  F.  Rogers,  in  his  re- 
marks on  brickvvoik  in  "  Atchley's  Price  Book  "  for  IS'iS, 
says;— Avery  simple  aud  effectual  method  is  to  leave  a 
hollow  spaceof  2in.,  buildingin  alternate  courses  of  header 
and  stretcher,  aud  in  the  header  courses  bonding  the  two 
walls  tosether  by  b  uiders,  which  will  bed  4ain.  in  the  in 
side  wall.  and2-;iD.  in  the  outside;  the.=e  bonders  being  ISin. 
apart,  aud  br^iaking  joint  eveiy  other  course.  By  this 
means,  with  the  same  quantity  of  bricks  as  required  for 
I4iu,  work,  a  wall  16in.  thick  may  be  obtaiued  with  very 
slight  addition  to  the  labour  of  laying,  and  with  a  perfectly 
fair  and  even  face  inside  and  out,  adding  much  to  the  effect 
in  additional  depth  to  the  reveals,  aud  having  a  hollow 
space,  which  will  break  the  force  of  the  witul,  aud  will  be  as 
effectual  in  keeping  out  the  weather  as  a  hollow  or  double 
floor  is  found  to  be  in  preventing  t!ie  transmission  of 
sound. — J.  M.  V»'. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

New  sewerage  works  have  just  been  completed  at  War- 
wick. The  sewage  is  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  land.  The 
works,  comprising  engiue  house,  filtering  tanks,  "liquid 
tanks,"  <tc-,  have  been  carried  out  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  aud  under  the  immediate  superin 
tendeuco  of  his  as-iatant,  Mr.  Brabiizon,  at  a  cost  of 
£10,000. 

The  works  connected  with  tlie  thorough  sewerage  of 
Rugeley  are  now  completed,  after  six  months'  labour.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  1  y  the  Local  Board  under  the 
direction  of  the  resident  engmeer,  Mr.  Bonuey. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

A  MEETING  of  the  V.'olverhampton  painters  was  held  on 
Saturday  week,  to  promote  union  with  the  Manchester 
Alliance  of  house  paiuters.  Mr.  Mold,  the  president  uf  the 
Birmingham  braiu-h,  stated  that  its  labours  in  Birmingham 
d'lriug  the  past  three  years  had  resulted  in  taking  thiee 
houisoiftLe  working  day  and  raising  the  wages  4:*.  3d.  Mr. 
Vaughan  quoted  from  the  evidence  of  the  secretary  to  the 
Alliance  to  the  eft'ect  that  duriug  one  year  the  painters  had 
gained  an  increase  iu  wages  aud  lessa  hours  representing 
i:y,i300  by  au  outlay  of  £74  \)a.  2d.  If  the  men  had  struck 
without  the  Alliance  to  support  them  they  would  liave  lost 
£9,0.^0,  and  would  have  gained  £74  i'S.  2d.  The  men  pre- 
sent wore  urged  to  joiu  the  Alliance. 

The  committee  of  the  Free  Labour  Registration  Society 
have  presented  their  first  report.  They  say  that  during 
si:L  mouths  they  have  provided  permanent  employment  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  workmen  iu  various  trades. 
"  thus  showing  an  average  of  more  than  £150,000  a  year 
as  the  wages  obtained  for  members."  The  names,  ages, 
addresses,  aud  references  as  to  character  and  ability  of  up- 
wards of  14,000  non-union  workmen  have  been  up  to  tlie 
X^resent  time  regjstered  in  the  hooks  of  the  society.  Com- 
plaint is  made  that  wliilo  workmen  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  held  out  by  this  society 
employers  of  labour  have  not  eviuced  au  e  jual  alacrity. 

The  strike  iu  the  wrought  nail  trade  of  East  Worcester- 
shire still  continues.  At  Lye  Waste,  Old  llill,  Cradley, 
Rowley,  and  Hales  Owen,  the  smithies  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, closed,  and  labour  is  suspended. 

The  plate  lock  makers  of  Wolverhampton  have  intimated 
their  luiention,  to  reduce  the  present  rate  of  wages.  The 
artisans  engaged  iu  the  trade  are  already  taking  steps  to 
resist  any  interference  with   their  interests. 

A  Boaid  of  Aibitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  masters  and  men  in  the  pottery  trade  is  in  course 
of  formation.  A  conference  took  place  some  short  time 
since  between  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  a  select  body  of  workmen,  w  hen  the  resolution  to  form 
this  board  was  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Cham- 
ber should  nomiuate  ten  membera  and  the  workmen  ten. 
The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  on  behalf  of 
the  Chamber:  Mr.  W.  Brownfieid  and  Mr.  J.  LJge,  Bura- 
lem  ;  Mr.  K.  Challinor,  Fentou  ;  Mr.  E.  Powell  and  Mr.  F. 
Wedgwood,  Hanley  ;  Mr.  J.  Green,  aud  Jlr.  J. 
Lockett,  Long  ton  ;  Mr.  M.  D.  Hollius,  Stoke;  Mr.  E. 
Clarke  and  Mr.  E.  Wedgwood,  TunstaU.  The  names  of 
the  reprcbeutativca  chosen  by  the  men  have  not  yet  been 
received. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

Last  week  a  colo.=^saI  statue  of  John  tho  Baptist,  executed 
by  Mr.  George  Burn,  sculptor,  Neville  Arcade,  was  removed 
from  Newcastle  to  Felling,  to  bo  placed  in  a  niche  iu  the 
gable  end  of  the  Catholic  church  at  the  latter  place.  The 
statue  is  7Uc.  high,  and  has  beau  cutout  of  a  solid  block 
of  Prudham  stone. 

A  statue  of  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was 
on  Thursday  week  placed  iu  a  niche  iu  tho  Haymarket 
Clock  tower,  Worcester.  The  statue  ia  of  Portland  stono, 
and  stands  under  a  canopy  of  Ketton  sione,  aupportcd  hy 
polished  .serpentine  columns.  Mr  Birliold  ia  the  sculptor. 
Three  other  statues  are  to  be  added. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  NEW  stained  glass  window  has  been  creeled  inWhitcliuich 
parish  church.  At  the  top  openiug  ..f  the  window  is  a  re 
preaentationof  Jacob  meeting  his  son  Jcseph.  and  btlow 
.Jacob  blessing  hia  children.  The  window  is  by  Messrs 
Ward  and  Uiighes,  of  London. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Gas  CoMPANin.s  AND  SrnEET  Pavements.- We  think  it 
may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  settled  by  the  decif^ion  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Malius,  iu  Attorney  General  v.  Cambiiclge 
Gas  Consumers'  Company,  that  the  breaking  up  (»f  tho 
streets  of  a  town  without  parliamentary  authority,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  down  i  a-spiposis  such  a  pul)lic  nuisance 
as  will  be  restrained  by  injunction  at  tho  suit  of  the 
Attorney- General  The  case  is  reported,  16  W.  R.  1007. 
Few,  probably,  of  our  readers,  at  any  rate  of  those  who 
live  in  paved"  and  lighted  regions,  will  regret  that  the 
Vico-Chancellor  should  have  arrived  at  this  decision  ;  yet 


inasmuch  as  tho  full  court  of  appeal  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion  in  Attorney-General  v.  Sheflfield  Gas  Company, 
3  D.  M.  and  G.  307,  a  cate,  in  many  respects,  upon  all 
fours  with  the  Cambridge  case,  we  do  not  vionder  that  the 
deCenilauts  in  the  latter  case  should  have  proceeded  with 
so  much  confidence,  and  have  expressed  so  much  dia- 
appoiutment  at  the  isiiue.  Still  the  cases  are  distinguish- 
able, and  the  state  of  public  feeling  has,  no  doubt,  under- 
gone a  change  with  respect  to  the  nuisance  occasioned  by 
gas  companies  disturbing  the  streets,  since  tlie  year  of 
the  Sheffield  decision;  and  we  take  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Lord  Cottenhara,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  like  every 
other  institution,  must ;  ccommodate  itself  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  We  canuot,  therefore,  regrwt  tliat  another  pre- 
cedent has  been  established  for  the  interference  of  the 
couit  with  nuisances  of  this  description. 

Islington  New  Workhouse. — On  the  31st  ult.,  at  tho 
Clerkenwcll  Police  court,  Mr.  Cumber,  one  of  the  partners 
in  the  firm  of  Messi-s.  John  Nutt^aud  Co.,  of  192,  Albany- 
street,  the  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  above  named 
building,  appeared  in  answer  to  a  complaint  prefeired 
against  thoui  by  Mr.  John  Turner,  tho  district  surveyor  of 
thrt  e;istern  division  of  Islington,  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  for  that  they  had  not  given  him  a 
proper  and  sufficient  notice,  under  r-he  SSth  section  of  the 
said  act ;  whereby  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  dutiea 
of  his  office  in  reference  to  public  buildings  Mr.  Joseph 
E-  Turner,  solicitor,  of  3li,  Greshain -street,  in  stating  tho 
case  on  behalf  of  the  district  surveyor,  said  that  he  (the 
district  surveyor)  had  .vritten  to  Messre.  Nutt  aud  Co.  iu 
reference  to  the  insufficiency  of  information  given  in  the 
notice,  audreiiuesting  them  to  submit  tho  drawings  aud 
plans  of  the  proposed  work  for  his  appi'oval,  and  had  also 
laid  the  case  before  the  superintending  architect  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  had  commuuicated 
to  Messrs.  Nutt  and  Co,  that  the  usual  practice  of  builders 
was  to  give  the  district  surveyor  in  such  cases  as  this 
copies  of  the  pla-js,  &;c  ,  and  that  as  they  had  failed  to 
supply  that  information,  and  the  building  was  in  course  of 
erection,  he,  the  district  surveyor,  had,  therefore,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  take  tliese  proceedings,  and  contended  that 
the  notice  given  by  Messrs.  Nutt  was  not  a  sutlicient 
notice,  inasmuch  that  the  area,  height,  iic,  of  the  proposed 
buildiug  or  buildings  were  not  given,  and  that,  conse- 
(luently  it  was  impossible  for  the  district  surveyor  to 
approve  of  the  construction  thereof,  as  required  by  the 
3uth  section  of  the  act.  which  provides  that  "  every  public 
building,  including  the  walls,  roofs,  floors,  galleries,  and 
staiicases  shall  be  constructed  in  auch  manner  as  approved 
by  thedistrict  surveyor."  The  notice  given  was  then  put 
in.  Mr.  Cumber,  ou  the  part  of  Messrs.  Nutt,  admitted 
the  insufficiency  of  the  notice,  but  submitted  they  could 
give  no  further  information,  as  the  plans  and  drawings 
were  not  iu  their  hands,  and  tho  architect  to  the  build- 
ings had  prohibited  any  copies  being  made  of  them.  An 
adjournment  was  agreed  to  at  the  suggestion  of  the  magis- 
trate (Mr.  Barker)  to  enable  the  defendant  to  supply  the 
necessary  information  and  particular.  At  the  adjourned 
hearing  of  the  case  on  the  14th  inat,  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Josepli  E.  Turner,  some  further  particulars  had  been  given 
to  the  district  surveyor  of  the  buildings  iu  course  of 
election,  but  that  these  were  not  sufficieut  to  enable  the 
district  surveyor  to  appiove,  or  otherwise,  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Cumber  said  Messrs.  Nutt  had 
written  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  acquainting  them  of 
these  proceedings,  and  requesting  that  copies  of  the  plana 
might  be  forwaided  to  the  district  surveyor,  and  that  the 
district  surveyor  had  been  informed  the  plans  could  be 
inspected  at  the  clerk  of  the  works  ottice,  on  the  ground,  and 
that  they  had  never  before  been  requutd  to  furui  h  such 
plrtus,  &c.  Mr.  B;irker  expressed  his  sense  of  the  bard- 
ship  it  was  upon  Messi-s.  Nutt  to  havetosupply  particulai's. 
&c,  which  they  had  not  received  from  the  arcuitect,  aiud 
that  be  should  have  arranged  by  this  time  to 
give  the  iuformition  necessary  for  the  district  surveyor, 
and  decided  the  notice  was  not  sufficient,  and  .'mposed  a 
penalty  of  A^o  and  23.  costs. 

Shea  r.  M'SwiNEY.— Cork  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice 
O'Hagan  and  a  special  jury. — This  was  an  action  for  alleged 
fraudulent  misre presentation  respecting  the  sale  of  some 
logs  of  mahogany.  Plaintifi'  is  a  cabinet  maker  residing  at 
Broad-lane  ;  defendant,  Mr.  Eugene  M'Swiuey,  ia  a  timber 
merchant  carr_\  ing  on  business  in  Cork.  It  transpired  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  that  it  was  believed  by  other  persons 
iu  the  trade  in  Cork  that  Mr.  M'Swineywaa  connected  with 
the  Messrs.  Martin,  of  the  North  Wall  in  Dublin,  and  the 
periodical  sales  of  timber  established  by  defendant  were 
thought  to  interfere  with  the  trade  aa  theretofore  carried  on 
in  Cork.  The  plaiutiff  received  a  catalogue  of  some  maho- 
gany which  defendant  advertised  for  sale  in  May  last,  aud 
bhortly  after  had  his  attention  called  by  a  Mr.  O'Connor, 
a  local  timber  merchant  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mea- 
surements were  given,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was  calculated 
to  mislead  the  purchaser.  Subsequently  two  logs  were  pur- 
chased at  the  May  sale,  and  at  a  subsequent  sale  four  logs. 
On  receiving  the  invoices  the  plaintiff'  had  them  measured 
by  Mr.  O'Connor,  and  on  the  result  of  that  measurement 
he  claimed  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  price,  alleg- 
ing that  hi^  agreement  was  that  the  Liverpjol  system 
should  be  followed  in  the  sale.  This  the  defendant  deuied. 
Tho  question  mainly  turned  on  the  intention  of  defendant 
iu  issuing  a  second  catah  gue  of  tho  mahogany  to  be  sold, 
the  measurements  in  which  varied  from  those  in  a  previous 
catalogue.  The  latter  was  (according  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  James  Martin,  to  whom  the  cargo  belonged)  grossly 
and  palpably  inaccurate,  and  the  evidence  of  defendant 
negatived  that  of  plaintiff  to  the  effect  that  "Liverpool 
measurement  "  Wiis  to  have  been  allowed.  Counsel  for  de- 
fendant contended  that  on  the  evidence  tho  jury  must 
uome  to  the  conclusion  that  the  alleged  misrepreseutatioD 
had  not  been  made  ;  that  plaintiff  was  aware  at  the  time 
of  his  purchase  of  the  iuacccuracies  in  the  first  catalogue, 
and  that  the  whole  tiant^actiou  wa.s  concerted  by  partiea  in- 
terested in  the  timber  trade  iu  Coik,  witha  viewto  pnttiog 
an  end  to  the  ^VBteln  of  periodical  sales  in  Cork,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Mr  M'S«iney,  as  agent  for  the  Meaara. 
Martin.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  defendant. 


A  Fins  Arts  and  Industrial  Exhil-iLion  is  to  be 
held  ul  WulTtiibauipton  during  tlto  spring  and 
summer  o(  next  year.  The  proceeds  will  bo 
applied  it.  aid  ot  the  iuuda  of  tho  Wolverhampton 
School  of  Arc  and  the  South  Staffordahire  Educa- 
tional AsBOciation. 
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NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Plague  of  Beggars  :  A  Dissuasive  fr(y)n  Indis- 
criminate  Almsgiving.      By  a   London  Phv- 
Bician.       London :     Henry    Renshaw,    35G, 
Strand. 
Sound    in  argument  and  terse   in   cspressior, 
this  pamphlet  has  only  to  bo  read   to   awaken 
indiecriminate  almsgivers  to  tho  fact  that  tJ\e:r 
conduct  directly  tends  to  foster  a  great  social 
ulcer.     The  author's  main  principle  is,  never  to 
giveaway  a  halfpenny  but  to  those  who  are  really 
kucwn  to  be  in  want.  By  this  course,  as  he  very 
lucidly   shows,  mendicancy   would  be  extermi- 
nated.    We  heartily  commend  a  perusal  of  the 
work  to  our  re.tders. 


Instructions  in  Wood  Carving,  for  Amateurs,  v:itli 
hints  on  deiign.  By  a  Lady.  Lookwood  and 
Co. 
This  ij  the  third  work  on  wood  carving 
published  within  the  last  few  mouths.  It  is  the 
last  and  least  of  the  three.  It  is,  however,  what 
it  purports  to  be — an  unpretentious,  useful  little 
volume,  compiled  evidently  by  one  who  under- 
stands the  subject  practically.  It  contains  infor- 
mation on  tools  and  wood,  instructions  in  pit 
work,  carving,  polishing,  and  staining,  and 
several  illustrations. 


A    Treatise  on   the   Metallurgy   of  Iron.    By  H. 

Baverman,  F.G.'-'.  London:  Virtue  and  Co. 
This  is  a  concise  history  of  the  iron  manufacture. 
It  gives  the  difl'erent  processes  of  assay  and 
analyses  of  iron  ores.  It  is  illnstrated  with  good 
wood  engravings,  and  will  be  found  a  cheap  and 
useful  companion  to  students,  practical  workers 
in  iron,  and  iron  mine  proprietors.  The  vast 
importance  of  this  subject  has  called  into  exist- 
ence many  valuable  works,  bnt  they  are  mostly 
of  an  expensive  kind,  whilst  the  one  before  as  is 
inexpensive. 


niustrated   Catalogue  of   John  Weelis    and    Co., 

HortcuUural  Buildets,  King's-road,  Clielsea.  . 
This  is  the  twelfth  edition  of  a  catalogue  issued 
by  Weeks  and  Co.,  horticultural  boilders  and 
hot  water  apparatus  manufacturers,  King's-road, 
Chelsea.  The  catalogua  consists  of  designs, 
plain  and  coloured,  for  winter  gardens,  con- 
servatories, hot  houses,  forcing  houses,  vineries, 
&c.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  taste  or  a 
necessity  which  could  not  find  something  to 
satisfy  it  in  this  catalogue.  It  shows,  in  fact, 
what  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  of 
late  in  tho  construction  of  horticultural  build- 
ings. 


§M  Office  ^al}(e. 


The  Town  Council  of  Walsall  are  taking  steps  to 
secure  eighteen  acres  of  the  Lammas  lauds  adjoin- 
ing the  race-course,  fcjr  the  purpose  of  forming 
public  recreation  grounds  and  gardens. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cotterell,  of  the  firm  of  Cotterell  and 
Spackman,  surveyors,  of  Eath,  died  on  Friday 
last,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  alter  a  short  illness. 
Mr.  Cotterell  w.:8  known  throughout  the  West  of 
England  as  an  able  and  experienced  member  of 
his  profession.  As  secretary  ofthe  Bath  Centre  of 
the  Ctford  Local  Middle  Class  Examinations  he 
laboured  assiduously. 

They  have  a  curious  and  original  way  of  testing 
the  strength  of  bridges  in  Russin,  that  we  should 
imagine  is  peculiar  to  that  country.  One  of  these 
structures  was  recently  completed  over  tie 
Moskowa  River,  and  has  been  officially  examined. 
After  loading  it  with  several  hundred  tons  of 
stone,  the  people  who  had  assembled  to  witness 
the  trial  were  invited  to  come  and  stand  upon 
it,  which  they  did.  The  bridge,  which  was  a  good 
one,  stood  the  test — but  supposo  it  had  not ! 
This  possible  contingency,  with  its  fatal  conse- 
quences, does  not  appear  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  minds  ofthe  engineers  or  the  people.  We 
doubt  if  a  similar  experiment  was  ever  made  out- 
side of  England,  where  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  was  tested  by  marching  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  through  the  galleries  and  around 
the  dome,  at  quick  time  and  in  step. 

By  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Parliament  passed,  tho 
tower  of  St.  Marj'  Somerset,  in  the  City,  is  to  be 
preserved,  and,  with  part  of  the  burial-ground, 
to  vest  in  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  part  of  the  churchyard  may  be  appropriated 
to  the  widening  of  Upper  Thames-street. 


The  Manchester  Patent  Law  Reform  Associa- 
tion, at  a  meeting  held  on  Friday,  adopted  a 
memorial  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  praying  for  a 
remedy  for  cortnin  evils  in  connection  with  the 
patenting  of  inventions.  The  memorialists  urged 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  represent 
mechanical,  chemical,  and  natural  science,  and 
express  a  belief  that  facility  of  access  to  the 
library  ofthe  Patent  Olfice,  and  a  moderate  super- 
vision, under  the  contiol  of  law  officers,  would 
lead  to  a  voluntary  abandonment  or  the  revision 
of  many  applications  for  patents. 

Mr.  Gumming,  late  city  surveyor  at  Exeter,  is 
dead,  llis  successor  is  to  bo  appointed  at  the 
next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Town  Council. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Builders' 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Station  Hotel, 
Hull,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 

About  5  50  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
smoke  was  observed  to  come  from  the  tower  and 
spire  of  the  parish  church  of  Oundle,  Northamp- 
ton. By  great  exertions  in  two  hours  the  flumes 
were  got  under.  The  peal  of  bells  (the  finest  in 
the  whole  county)  has  suffered  much,  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  tenor  being  cracked,  one  of 
them,  through  the  heat,  being  literally  broken  in 
two.  The  fire  is  attributed  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, originating  in  a  platform  filled  with  saw- 
dust, which,  when  the  church  was  restored,  was 
placed  there  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  beila  on 
the  ringers. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  exists  amongst  the 
trades'  societies  consequent  upon  the  recent  de- 
cision of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  in  the  case  of 
tha  Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  and  because  ofthe 
law  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  atthe  trial  of 
the  Sheffield  masons  last  week,  at  Leeds  assizes ; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  various  trade  societies  in 
the  metropolis  are  taking  active  measures  for 
callicg  together  a  conference  of  delegates  from 
every  trade  society  in  the  metropolitan  district 
for  the  purpose  of  consideriug  what  measures 
shall  be  adopted  under  tho  circumstauces. 

We  read,  says  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  in 
the  BuUttin  de  la  Societe  Industrielle,  of  Mul- 
house,  of  a  very  simple  way  of  making  a  fire- 
proof flooring,  applicable  to  warehouses  and 
granaries.  It  consists  in  first  spreading  upon 
the  planks  a  layer  of  clay  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  running  upon  this  a  layer  of 
asphalte  abouthalf  an  inch  thick.  Numerous  ex- 
periments, we  are  told,  have  proved  the  effioacy 
of  this  as  a  protection  against  the  spread  of 
fire,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  all  tho  corn 
stores  of  the  General  Omnibus  Company  of 
Paris. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  presided  at  the  annua!  meeting  of  the 
shareholcters  of  the  Royal  Insurance  Company, 
which  was  held  on  Friday  week  at  the  company's 
ofBoes  in  Liverpool.  The  report  stated  that  in 
the  fii-e  branch  the  premiums  received  during 
the  year  1867  amounted  to  £4G0,55-3,  being  an 
increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  £13,282. 
Th^  los?es  which  accrued  during  the  same  period 
were  £292,125  against  £.379,405  in  1866.  The 
result  ot  the  year's  working  showed  a  net  profit 
on  the  British  and  foreign  business  of  £43  236 
and  on  the  American  business  of  £13,087.  In 
the  life  department  the  progress  had  bsen  very 
satisfactory.  During  the  year  1867  the  increase 
to  their  funds  was  £128,000,  and  the  total  sums 
now  invested  on  the  life  account  were 
£1,031,329.  After  paying  the  usual  dividend  of 
3^.  and  tho  usual  bonus  of45.  per  share,  they 
were  able  to  carry  £23,000  to  the  credit  of 
profit  and  loss. 

The  arbitration  movement  is  gradually  ex- 
tending  itself,  and  is  in  all  prob;ibdity  destined 
to  be  universally  adopted.  Last  week  we  called 
attention  to  what  was  done  at  Huddersfield. 
This  week  we  have  to  record  that  an  equally 
encouraging  step  has  been  taken  in  tho  Pot- 
teries. A  similar  step  has  been  taken  at  Wal- 
sall. Co-operation  and  Arbitration  should  now 
be  the  watchwords  of  the  producers  of  wealth. 

A  sea-wall  is  now  being  constructed  at  Shank- 
lin.  Isle  of  Wight  Commencing  at  Osborne 
House,  the  wall  will  be  continued  fur  370  yards 
in  the  direction  of  Sandown.  An  esplanade  will 
bo  formed  from  end  to  end,  50ft.  wide.  The 
stone  is  conveyed  from  the  quarry  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff,  where  there  is  a  tunnel  (the  bottom  of 
which  is  liued  with  sheet  iron)  through  which  it  is 
shot  on  to  the  beach  below,  thus  saving  much 
labour.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  William  Summer- 
hays. 


Mr.  Matthew  Wardle,  builder,  Durham,  has 
just  died,  aged  97.     He  was  the  oldest  citizen. 

The  onion,  according  to  an  American  writer, 
is  a  valuable  disinfectant.  Ho  stutes  that  in  tho 
spring  of  1819  he  was  in  charge  of  100  men  on 
shipboard,  with  the  cholera  raging  among  them. 
They  had  onions,  which  a  number  of  tho  men 
ate  freely,  and  tboso  who  did  so  were  soon  at- 
tacked, and  nearly  all  died.  As  soon  as  this 
discovery  was  made  their  use  was  forbidden. 
After  mature  reflection  Mr.  Wolff  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  onions  should  never  be  eaten 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemics,  fjr  tha 
reason  that  they  absorb  the  virus  and  communi- 
cate the  disease ;  and  that  tho  proper  use  for 
them  is  sliced  and  placed  in  the  sick  room,  and 
replaced  with  fresh  ones  every  few  hours.  Ho 
has  found  the  following  well  attested :  Onions 
placed  in  the  room  where  there  is  smallpox  will 
blister  and  decompose  with  great  rapidity,  not 
only  so,  but  will  prevent  the  spread  of  tho 
disease.  Asa  disinfectant  he  believes  they  have 
no  equal,  when  properly  used  ;  but  they  must  be 
kept  out  of  tho  stomach. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archse- 
ological  Society  will  hold  its  annual  summer 
meeting  at  Kegworth  on  Wednesday,  the  26th 
instant.  The  summer  meetings  of  this  society, 
held  in  tho  more  central  towns  of  the  county,  have 
hitherto  been  most  successful  and  replete  with 
interest;  but,  though  Kegworth  is  in  aremoie 
part  of  tho  county,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
present  gathering  will  be  as  suacessful  as  usirul. 
Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  P.S.A.,  is  to  dilate  upon  tlie 
features  of  the  fine  parish  church  ;  a  temporaty 
museum  is  to  be  formed,  and  at  a  public  meeting 
to  be  held  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  Jiis.  Clarke, 
the  rector,  will  read  "  Memorials  of  Kegworth; ' 
Mr.  James  Thomson  ■will  discourse  upon  the 
objects  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Archseological  Society  ;  tho  Rev.  E.  Tower  will 
give  (from  a  curious  diary)  an  insight  into  Middle 
Class  Life  at  Freestone  Shore  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ;  and  Mr.  Bloxam 
will  relate  some  discoveries  made  at  Lutterworth 
Church  during  the  present  restoration  and  re- 
pairs. 


patents  ffli'  liibeiittinis 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     BUILDING     TBADS. 


3552  "W.  E.  NEWTON".  Improvemests  in-  Bench 
Planes  and  Moulding  Tooi^.  (A  communication.)  Dated 
December  13,  1867. 

This  iuveutiou  consists,  first,  in  constnictiog  an  ordinary 
bench  or  other  plane  so  that  the  throat  or  opening  through 
which  the  bit  projects  shall  be  of  variable  siza  to  suit  the 
pitch  of  the  bit  aud  t!ie  uature  of  the  work  to  bu  per- 
formed. The  inventiou  further  consists  in  supporting  the 
bit  upon  a  movable  bed,  the  lower  end  of  whch  is  pivoted 
or  hinged  to  the  frame  or  stock  of  the  plaao  in  rear  of 
and  close  to  the  throat.  The  invention  also  consiata  in 
supporting'he  heel  or  lower  part  of  tbe  bit  against  a 
solid  bed  or  backing  of  metiil,  such  as  lead  (or  other 
suitable  material  of  sufficieat  hardues.<f)  formed  between 
it  aud  the  back  of  the  throat.  Lastly,  the  invention 
consists  in  the  coustruction  and  arrangement  of  a 
detachable  and  independent  cap  or  "  break  iron  "  for  turn- 
ing or  bending  the  shavings  up  out  of  the  way. —Patent 
completed. 

SrtTl  J.,  J.,  AND  J.  BOOTH.  IstPROVEilENTS  IN  MEANS 
OR  APPARATUS  FOR  EFFECTING  THE   CUTTING    OR   DRESSING 

OF  Stone.     Dated  December  13, 1S67. 

Here  tha  cutting  or  dreisiog  stools  are  formed,  by  pre- 
ference, with  stems  to  pass  into  sockets  of  lever  holders, 
and  these  stems  have  each  a  thread  to  receive  a  nut,  by 
which  the  tool  is  retained  in  position.  Keys  or  wedges 
may,  however,  bo  used  in  place  of  the  screw  adjustment, 
and  the  keys  or  wedges  may  have  spring  eudi  to  jiass 
iuto  teeth  provided  for  them  on  the  tool,  aud  tliereby  hold 
them  in  position.  Each  tool  may  bj  applied  to  a  separata 
lever,  or  there  may  be  several  tools  to  each  lever,  and 
the  levers  are  vised  in  a  series  arranged  side  by  side,  and 
they  are  operated  by  talppets  or  cams,  which  may  be 
adjustable  to  raise  all  the  levers  of  a  series  ac  the  same 
or  at  different  times,  bo  that  the  action  of  the  tools 
earned  by  them  may  be  simultaneous,  or  in  aucceasion. 
Adjustable  stojis  are  applied  to  regulate  depth  of  cut. 
There  is  much  detail  iucludad  in  the  specification.  -  -Patent 
completed. 


%mk  Betas. 


TENDERS. 

CHATHAil. — For  the  erection  ofthe  cliapels,  lodge,  boun- 
dary-walla, aud  othy  buildinga  at  the  new  cemetciy,  Chat- 
ham : — 

Carter  and  Son £1593 

G.  SoUett 408S 

H.  West 4000 

Wilkins  aud  Son    347» 

J.  G.  Najlor  3393 

A.  Stump  (accepted) 8267 
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Bow  (Middlesex).—  For  the  ere.-^tion  of  a  new  Passenger 
Station  for  the  North  London  Railway  Compauy:— 

Crockett   £24,500 

JlyeH 22,463 

Bann  and  Sons   22.350 

Mansfield  and  Price  23.048 

Abiams 21,6  6 

Dickenson  and  Oliver 21,6ii0 

Perry  and  Co 21.2S7 

Hill.  Keddell,  and  Waldram  20.695 

Oxford   20  5'5 

Scrivener  and  White 20,550 

Palmer  20.250 

Watts 20,200 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co 19,445 

Hedges  (accepted)   19,400 

Nightingale 14,557 

BuRSLExr. — For  new  house  and  shop  premises,  in  the 
Water  loo- road,  for  Mr.  James  Kirkham.  Quantities 
supplied.     Mr.  Ralph  Daiu,  architect: — 

Matthews  £663    0    0 

Watkin    645     0    0 

Blackhurst 607  12    0 

Bennett  and  Cooke 5/0    0    0 

Leavesdes  Asylum. —Messrs.  John  Giles  and  Biven, 
architects.     The  quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Young  : 

Extra  of 

Tender,  Facing. 

Thomas  &,  Son £90,150  ...  £10,400 

Piper  &  Co 89,596  ...  10,000 

Eunor 86,790  ...  12,350 

Newman  and  Mann    S6,4'S  .„  12,485 

Horsraan    90,923  ...       7,934 

W.  &.J.  Welib  SS,200  ...      9,000 

Webster 95,000  ...        — 

MaversiSons 8-,659  ...       6,875 

Warburton  Brothers 87,368  ...       7.000 

Killby 87.430  ...       6,150 

Nightingale  S7,flOO  ...       5,500 

ChappeU    81,386  ...  11, '^36 

Wagataflf  i:  Son    SS,625  ...      3,341 

Perry  &  Co 83,400  ...       8,460 

Hill,  Keddell  &.  Waldram     82.900  ...       S,200 

Kirk  &,  Parry  78,787  ...  11,113 

Hart   44,350  ...       3,500 

Nixon  &  Sons   84,337  ...      3,100 

Kirk    81,500  ...      4,987 

Gammon  <fc  Sons 83,225  ...       2,847 

King  &  Sons 81,860  ...       3,990 

Heuahaw   80,!'05  ...       3,350 

Nicholson  (accepted)  79,650  ...       4,250 

LoxDON. — For  the  erection  of  dwelling  houses,  Great 
Garden-street,  Whitechape!,  for  Messrs.  Eidwards.  Mr.  J. 
Hudson,  architect.     Quautitiea  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore; — 

Fumival  £4290 

Jacobs   3635 

Read  and  Son 36Jj 

F.  and  F.  J.  Wood 3570 

Langmead, 3540 

Hedges 34-8 

Eunor 3339 

Little 3315 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  WaUrara  3196 

Palmer  3100 

London. —For  the  erection  of  buildings  over  tlio  public 
staircases  of  the  Holboru  Valby  Viaduct,  ilr.  W.  Hay- 
wood, engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Stent : — 
Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)...  £20.291 
London.  -  For  the  erection  of  liouse  and  offices  at  Stroud 
Green  Lane,  Isliugtun,  for  Mr.  W.  Jeakinsou,  Mr.  F. 
Waller,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Meaars.  Frank- 
Uii  and  Andrews  : — 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)  £2623 

London  — Painting,  &,c.,  the  premises  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Boaid  of  Woiks,  Spring  Gardens;  — 

Patrick  and  Son £1445 

Beam  and  Morrison 1288 

T.  Husey 1200 

T.   Rider  aud  Son  1192 

W.  Downs l!50 

C.  W.  Andrew 1100 

E.  Thirst 975 

S.  Nixon  and  Son 905 

London.— For  building  foundry  wharf  at  Wapping,  for 
lunes  Brothers  and  Co.  ilr,  D.  Cubitt  Nicholls,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Myers    £2115 

llacey  19a6 

Couder 196* 

Rider  and  Son    1S89 

Ennor   1701 

Newman  and  Mann  1671 

Coleman  1645 

Brass  and  Sons  1594 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)    1582 

Stourbridge.— Fornew  church  at  number  Hill.  Mr  T. 
Smith,  architect; — 

G.  andF.  Higam   £r;015  0  0 

Stockton  ana  Co    2517  7  0 

Nelson  2347  0  0 

He  2315  0  0 

Chapman 1650  0  0 

Streatham. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  Streat- 
hom,  for  George  Pratt,  Eafj.  Henry  Jarvis  and  Son, 
architects: — 

hiderand  Sons  £5450 

Downs  6390 

Loat  6380 

Macey   6091 

Hi  gs 49S7 

Myers  and  Sons 4985 

Tarraut 4927 

Browne  aud  Robinson 4793 

Heushaw 4(]S9 

Tbompaou     4370 

Thatchasi  (Berks).— For  house  for  Rev.  H.  Martin 
Mesttrs  Newman  uud  Billing,  architects.  Quautititis  not 
iupplmd  :  — 

Elliott  £2645 

Wells 2bii0 

Alloway  (too  late)  2550 

Whealer , 2361 


Stow  Maries  (Essex).- For  additions  and  repairs  to  the 
recto  y  house,  buildings,  and  chancel  of  church.  Mr.  Fred. 
P.  Walters,  architect  :  — 

Killby  £1176 

Saunders 3100 

Teddinoton.  —For  mansion,  banks  of  the  Thame='.  Ted- 
dington,  for  B.  Higgs,  Esq.  Walker  and  Elsam,  architects 
and  eurveyors  :  — 

Dunkey £12,?05 

Staines  and  Son 11,883 

Nightingale 11,821 

Ratkins 11.485 

Foale 11.130 

Gibson  11.119 

Turner 10,700 

Munday  and  Hutchinson 10,300 

We^it  Croydon. — For  erecting  St.  Georee's  Presbyterian 
church  and  school,  We^t  Croydon.  Mr'  J.  T.  Barker, 
architect.     Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown  : — 

Kniiht £3''45 

Myers 3918 

Dove  Brothers 3645 

Mansfield.  Price,  and  Co 3461 

Hill.  Keddell.  and  Waldram   3403 

Longmire  and  Burge 3379 

Sewell  and  Son   3359 

Carter  and  Sons 3348 

Pollard 2765 


COMPETITIONS. 


Lincolnshire  (LiNDS!AY).—Exten3ioj  of  time  till  Sep- 
tember 1. — Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  gaol  and  house  of 
correction.     J.  H.  HoUoway,   Clerk  of  the  Peace,  SpiUby. 

Hertford  Cott\oe  PttizE  Comprtitiov.— Sept.  1. — 
Design  for  model  cottages  fi)r  agricultural  labourers. 
Premium,  £20.  R.  Dimsdale,  Esq.,  M.P,  9,  Queen-square, 
Westminster. 

Stroud  Local  Board  ofHfalth. — For  plan  and  esti- 
mate of  a  covered  reservoir  to  hold  1,000,000  gallons,  and 
arran  ements  for  filtering  the  water.  Premium  £10. 
Mr.  E.  Mitchell,  clerk  to  the  board. 

India. — Public  Works'  Department. — Competitive  ex- 
amiuations  for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  tlie  moutli  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 


COXTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BtJILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Halifax:.— Extension  of  time. — For  proposed  new  infir- 
maries, fever  hospital,  &c.,  at  the  Halifax  Workhouse,  C. 
Barstow,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Hf.refordshire  County  and  Citv  A.sylum.— Septem- 
ber 14. — For  the  erection  of  the  above  nam«d  building 
R.  Griffiths,  architect,  3,  Martin-street,    Stafford. 

Aldershot. — September  15. — For  the  erection  of  a 
billiard  room  at  the  Royal  Artillery  barracks.  Royal  En- 
gineer office,  Aldershot. 

Metropolitan  Board  OF  Works. — September  24. — For 
constructing  and  maintaining  in  repair  certain  intended 
brick  sewers.     J.  Pollard,   clerk,  Spring  gardens. 

Caterhasi.— August  29. — For  the  erection  of  an  asylum. 
W.  F.  Jebb,  37,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Brentford  Union. — August  26. — For  carrying  out 
certain  alterations  at  the  infirmary  of  this  workhouse. 
W.  Ruston,  clerk,  Brentford. 

Fly  Union. — August  26. — For  altering  workhouse,  and 
other  works.  Mr.  G.  S.  Claxton,  clerk,  Dowuham-lane, 
Ely. 

CfiESHAM,  Bucks. — September  2. —For  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church.  Rev.  A,  F.  Aylward,  Chesham, 
Buckd. 

Southmolton  (Devon). — September  1. — Firat,  for  con- 
Btructiug  brick  or  masonry  and  pipe  sewers,  and  laying 
cast-iron  water  mains.  &,c.  Second,  for  providing  and 
delivering  about  85  tons  cast-iron  water  pipes.  R.  M.  Ric- 
canl,  clerk  to  the  board,  Southraolton. 

Plan  aud  estimate  for  heating  a  tepid  swimming  bath. 
Mr.  J.  Plowman,  surveyor,  Oxford. 

Paddington  Workhouse-— September  1.— For 
erection  of  works  for  enlargement  of  infirmary. 
Aveling,  clerk  to  the  guardians. 

Edmonton    Union.— August     26.— For  providing 
fixing  all  necessary  fitting.^  to  lavatories  at  the  workhouse 
schools,  Enfield.     W.  Pulley,  clerk. 

Hinn  Ham,  near  Langport,  Somerset.- August  25. — 
For  work  to  be  done  iu  restoring  the  church.  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Wood,  architects,  6,   Park  street,  Bristol. 

Birkenhead.— August  2G. — For  tlie  erection  and  com- 
pletion of  a  bridge  over  the  Biikeuliead  railway.  A. 
Walm,  clerk  to  the  Improvement  Cunnnissioners. 

OxFORD-ROAD,  MANCHESTER,- FoT  the  ftrectiou  of  a  new 
catholic  church.     J.  A   Hansom,    architect. 

Burton-on-Tre-^t.— September  12.  —For  alterations 
and  additioQs  to  police  station.  R.  Griffiths,  architect, 
3,  Martin  street,  Stafford. 

Wimbledon  Local  Board. —August  26.  — Fur  the  con- 
struction of  about  1,100  yards.  12in.  pipe  sewer,  aud  about 
900  yards,  ISin.  pipe  sewer,  &.c,  Messrs.  Batt  and  Son, 
clerk  to  the  board. 

Aldershot.— September  1. — For  the  erection  of  married 
soldiers'  quarters  and  oast  iufantry  barracks.  Director  of 
contracts,  War  Office,  Pall  Mall. 

Hiohgate. — September  30.  — For  the  erection  of  an  in- 
firmary at  Highgate.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  veatryhall,  St. 
Panciaa. 

Leavesden  Woodside  (near  Watford).— September  30. 
— For  the  erection  of  schools.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  vestrv  hall, 
St.  Pancras. 

Sr.  Pancras.— September  3.— For  the  erection  of  a  mor- 
tuary house  aud  other  works  on  the  burial  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  workhouse,  J.  Moore,  clerk,  Vestry  hall,  St. 
Pancra?. 

Teionmouth,  De\'on.— For  the  erection  of  a  coast  guard 
station.  Drawings,  &c,,  at  coast  guard  watch  room. 
Tenders  to  the  Admiralty  coastguard  office. 


the 
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BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  S(\UNDER.q,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mer 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— [Advt.1 


BANKRUPTS. 

to  surrender  in  basinohall-street. 
Thomas  M'Lean  KnoUmaun  Cathrey,  Arthur  road,  ^los- 
tvn,  Biixtun.  engineer,  Au.'ust  vG,  at  l-Roboii  Fitch, 
Dulwich,  builder  August  27,  at  11— Philip  Anley,  Manor- 
road,  Stoke  Newingtou  aud  Whitecross  street,  St.  Luke's, 
contractor,  September2,  at  12 — Alfred  Bacon,  Hornchurch, 
builder,  Auiuat  23,  at  11— William  Joseph  Birtehnell, 
Clapham-park  road,  mason,  August  2^,  at  12— Thomas 
Fleming,  Greenwich  and  Southsea,  builder,  September  2, 
at  1'2— John  Frederick  Kent,  Thornton  heath,  carpenter, 
September  2,  at  1'2— Joseph  Perigoe,  Tunbridge  Well^, 
builder,  August  2S,  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDF.R  IN  TRE  COUNTRY. 

Henrj'  Dashwood,  Birkenhead,  decorative  painter, 
August  25,  at  2 — John  Dou','la3s,  Aston,  boat  builder, 
Angus  21,  at  10— George  Johnson-  Hull,  joiner,  August  26, 
at  12 — John  Marsh,  Moorfields.  Gloucestershire,  carpenter, 
September  11.  at  12 — Joseph  Walter  Meat-yard,  Mere, 
Wilts,  carpenter,  August  20,  at  11— Joseph  Oliver, 
Everton,  builder,  August  24,  at  2  -Henry  Spark',  Ex- 
mouth,  brick  aud  tile  maker,  August  2^,  at  11— Georgo 
and  James  Cox,  Worcester,  builders,  September  2,  at  11 — 
John  Rathbone,  Sheffield,  joiner,  September  2,  at  1  — 
Jonathan  Shaw,  Golcar,  painter,  August  28.  at  10— 
George  William  Smith,  Huddersfield,  brick  and  tile  maker 
August  28,  at  10. 

NOTrCE3  OF  aiTTINQS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

September  25.  H  Allen,  Chesseta  Wood,  Warwickshire, 
bricklayer— September  2,  J.  Langley,  Rochester,  briijk- 
layer— September  4,  A.  Oioaland,  Salford,  engineer — 
October  21,  C.  Davis,  Church  Gresley,  Derbyshire,  builder 
— August  27.  E,  Evanj,  Llandudno,  joiner — October  6,  J. 
Hall,  Bloxwich,  near  Walsall,  bricklayer. 

DIVIDENDS. 

August  31,  R.  Brown.  Beddington,  Northumberland, 
joiner — August  2S,  R.  Rimington,  Sheffield,  joiners'  tool 
manufacturer. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Snawdon  and  Co.,  KascStouehouse,  cabinetmakers;  and 
Yealmpton,  timber  dealers — Robinson  and  Wilson,  Ha^-- 
ton  and  Newark,  brickmukers — Rankin  and  Spence,  Bat- 
tersea  Railway  Wharf,  bnck  merchants  Wright  and 
Virkers.  Brushes  Clough,  nearOldlnm,  fire  brick  manu- 
facturers—J.  and  T.  Ellis,  Mirfield,  stonemasons — Minton 
and  Co.,  Stoke  upon  Trent,  encaustic  tile  manufacturers — 
Worssam  and  Co.,  Kings-road,  Chelsea,  engineers. 

DECLARATION     OF     DIVIDEND. 

]M.  Ma£On,  Cambri<lge,  contractor,  div.  2s.  2d. 


LATEST  PRICES   OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TiKBSB,  dntv  1b  per  load,  drawback,  Is, 


Tdak    load  £11 

Q  utibeu,  red  pioe  ....  S 

,,       yellow  pine..  3 

Kt,  John  N.B.  yeUow  0 

Quebec  Oak.  whlt«..  S 

birch 4 

,,       elm    4 

Oaatzic  cak  4 


fir  , 


Memel  Or   3 

Riga 3 

Swedi^th -' 

Mast8,Que>}ecfedplne   4 
,,       yellow  pine..     4 
Lathwou.l.Daut^ic.fia   6 
„       St.  Petersburg  8 
Deala.prC..12ft.  by3 
by  9  in.,  duty  23  per 
load,  dmwb.ick  2b. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  IS 
St.John,  whitespruce  13 
Y«Uow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,   let  qaallty.  17 
Sod  do U 


5  10 
5 

6  1') 


7  10 
9  1' 


10   12  It'  Archangel,  yeUow  ,.  411  0 

5     4  15 1st.  Petersburg,  yeL..   10  0 

*  ■     '     "  Finland  7  0 

Memel 0  0 

Qothenburg',  yellow       8  0 

,,       white    8  0 

Gefle,  yellow »  0 

Soderhiim       0  0 

Christiauia,    per   C, 
12  ft.  by  8  by  9  In. 

yellow 11  0 

I  Deck  Plank.  Dantzlo, 

I     per  40  It.  3  in 0  15 

PnuiOK  Stoks  pr  too     6  0 
0II.3,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  36  0 

Sperm  body ...1*0  i) 

Cod 38  0 

Wliale,  Sth.  3ea,  pale  35  0 

Olive,  Gallipoli t8  0 

Cocoiwnut,  Cochin.tou  63  0 

Palm,  fine 40  0 

LinHeed ^tO  15 

Rapeseed,  En^.  pale..  34  H 

Cottonseed 2^  10 


10  10 
10  lU 


U    Q 
1     1 


0  20     0 
10  15  10 


0  18  10 
n  12  10 


Metals. 

iBoa:— 
Welsh  Bars  Id  London  ....  .....per  ton 

Nail  Rod       do 

Hoops do 

Hoops,  Single     do 

Stiitfurdshire  Bars... do 

B)ir,  in  WalCB    do 

"^ailrods     do 

Foundry  Piga,  at  Olaog.  No    1     ..     do 
Swedish  Bars do 

Stkkl;— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  ton 

Svedlflh  Faggot   do 

CoPFKs  :— 
....per  ton 


7  10 
8 


e 

7  12 


0     0  ( 


0    0       9     0 


2i 


7 

S  10 
7  10 


7  15 

6  0 

7  Ifl 
2  17 

lU  10     U  2^ 


2t 


16    fl     0        IS  10    0    Si 


81  0 
1  U 
77 


'  10    0 


i 


21  6 
18  10 

22  lo 
20  f 
2;     0    I 


0     0 


0 
0  7iJ 

0    0\ 

oof 

15    of 
IC     Qj 


Sheet  &  Sheathing,  A  Bolt 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered   ..  do 

Ciikt<  aud  Tough  Ingot      do 

Beat  Selected     dO 

Australian     do 

Yel.  MfiUl  Sheathing  li  Rods per  lb 

LiUD   — 

Pig,    English      per  ton 

, ,    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot.  Patent       do 

Sheet     do 

Wnite      , ...^ do 

BiOFLUB  or  AirrmoirT 

~. ton        < 

JiSu*o  ;— 

Sngllsh  Sheet       per  ton        SS  10    0      26  10    0  £^ 

Devauz'RV.  M.  Roofing ZIoc    ....       do  25    0    0        0    0 

*  And  6  per  cent,  discount  If  laid  npou  the  new  system 

Bfkltkr  ;— 

OntheSpot   ►<„►...„„„ por  ton 

g  uioEBiLVEB     ». per  btl 

Tiw  :— 

flngUsb  Block       »... peiton      95    0     0 

do       Bar    do  SO    0    0 

do      Keflned  do       1)7      U    0 

Banca      ^  . do  US  10    0 

Strait do  il^  10    0 


Prenob    ^ .. 


0      0 


17    0 


0  0  0) 

9'i  0  0}  'i\ 

U  0  o) 

*'  "  "Ine 

9i  0  OS 
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THE     ART    OF    BUILDING     IN    CON- 
CRETE.—IV.— THE  HOLLOW  SYSTEM. 

TT  1  E  have  reserved  for  a  concluding  article 
VV      the  consideration  of  what  may  be  cor- 
rectlv  termed  the  hollow  system  of  concrete 
building.     By  this  designation  it  must  not  be 
understood   that  the  walls  are  built   of  con- 
crete with  a  hollow  space  in   the   middle,  or 
that   their    construction     resembles    in   any 
manner   that  of  hollow  walls  of  brickwork, 
where,  by  employing  a  proper  arrangement  of 
hedders  and  stretchers,   a  sufficient  amount 
of  "  bond  "   is  obtaiued  together  with  the  re- 
quisite  number   of    interstices.     Manifestly, 
walls   built  of  concrete   could   not   be   con- 
structed  in  this  way,  as  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to    insert  the    headers  in    their 
proper  places.     Of  the  two  or  three  princi- 
ples of  this  method  of  concrete  building,  that 
of  Messrs.  Parr  and  Strong's  occupies  a  pro- 
minent  place.       It   consists,   firstly,   ia  the 
manufacture  of    hollow   polygonally-shaped 
short  lengths  of  earthenware  j)ipes  ;  secondly, 
in   filling   these  with  concrete  ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  building  walls  of  the    pieces  thus  filled. 
The   length  of  the  box,  as   these   receptacles 
for  concrete  may  be  called,  determines    the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  can,  of  course  be 
vaiied  to   adapt  themselves   to   tlie  circum- 
stances of  any  particular  case.     It  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  comprehension  of  the 
object  aimed  at,  and   supposed  to   be  gained, 
by  the  use  of  hollow  tiles,  which  are  intended 
to  be  filled  with   concrete.     One   would   be 
inclined   to   imagine   that  if  the  hollow  box 
requires  to  be  filled  with  concrete  to  give  it 
strength  enough  to  act  as  a  building  material, 
it  would  be   simpler  to   omit  the   enclosing 
envelope,  and  use  the  concrete  in  the  shape 
of  a  solid  block,  as  in  May's  system.     There 
appears  to  be  very  little  use  in  enclosing  so 
cheap  a  material  as  concrete  in  so  expensive 
an   envelope   as   that   composed    of    pottery 
ware.     It  may  be  assumed   at  once  that  in 
every  description  of  concrete  work,  similar  to 
that  under  notice,  it  cannot  be  ior  a  moment 
intended   to  compete   with   ordinary   brick- 
work, so  far  as  cheapness  is  concerned.     The 
first  cost  of  moulding  the  hollow  shapes  to 
hold   the    concrete   would,  estimated  cubic- 
ally,  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of  the   manu- 
facture of  bricks. 

It  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  reflective 
mind  that  the  tendency  of  all  "  buUding  in 
concrete  "  is  to  efi'ect  a  kind  of  compromise 
between  brickwork  and  masonry.  The  com- 
mon brick  is  considered  to  be  too  small,  and 
to  give  rise  to  too  great  a  multiplicity  of 
parts,  while  very  large  and  heavy  stonework 
errs,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  on  the 
other  side,  and  is  not,  therefore,  suitable  for 
constructive  purposes  upon  a  small  scale.  The 
object  has,  therefore,  been  to  discover  a  mean 
between  the  two  extremes,  which,  while  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  of  the  hardness  and 
durability  of  stonework,  should  also  be  en- 
dowed with  that  ready  manipulation  and 
facility  of  execution  which  has  rendered,  and 
always  will  render,  bricks  the  favourite  mate- 
rial for  small  buildings.  Notwithstanding  the 
various  methods  tried,  it  cannot  be  slid  that 
the  happy  medium  has  been  arrived  at.  '  One 
advantage  is  invariably  gained  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  other.  If  a  large  cubical  content 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  larger  pieces,  there  is 
an  increased  difficulty  and  risk  in  the  carriage, 
setting,  and  stability.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
small  component  parts  be  employed, 
the  cost  of  them  must  be  relatively 
very  small,  as  there  would  be  no  advan- 
tage gained  over  brickwork  in  the  labour  and 
workmanship  expended.    Brickwork  possesses 


one  great  advantage  over  hollow  boxes  filled 
with  concrete,  and,  in  fact,  over  concrete 
blocks,  slabs,  and  other  forms  in  general,  and 
that  is,  the  broken  ones  can  always  be  used, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  building  are  just 
as  valuable  as  when  entire.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  hollow  boxes*,  tiles,  and  shapes. 
Once  broken  they  are  comparatively  useless, 
and  cannot  be  employed  for  holding  concrete. 
In  fact,  one  mightjust  as  well  expect  a  broken 
pipe  to  hold  water.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  this  would  prove  a  serious  objection 
to  their  extensive  introduction  as  a  building 
material.  Looking  for  a  moment  at  the 
strength  of  a  wall  built  upon  Parr  and 
Strong's  priuciple,  and  comparing  it  with  one 
of  brickwork  or  concrete,  a  considerable  dif- 
ference would  be  observed.  In  the  latter 
case,  neglecting  the  joints,  the  strength  will 
be,  for  any  given  unit  of  dimension,  nearly  as 
the  absolute  strength  of  the  materiah  But  in 
the  former  the  strength  is  dependent  upon 
that  of  two  substances  very  ditl'erent  in  their 
powers  of  ultimate  resistance.  The  wall 
might  fail,  either  by  the  failing  of  the  con- 
crete or  of  the  hollow  envelopes  enclosing  it. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  envelope  gave  way 
by  crushing  or  any  other  cause,  the  concrete 
would  not  suffice  to  keep  the  wall  up.  It 
might  not  exactly  fall  immediately,  but  it 
would  become  so  distorted  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  shore  it  up,  and  it  is  questionable 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  restore  it  perman- 
ently to  a  state  of  perpendicularity.  There  j 
is  always  this  danger  to  be  feared  in  the  inti- 
mate combination  of  two  materials  possessing 
different  powers  of  resistance,  and  varying  in 
other  qualities  besides.  A  cause  which  might 
not  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  one 
might  seiiously  damage  the  other,  and  the 
former  would  therefore  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  inferiority  of  its  companion.  The  ex- 
perience of  engineers  in  compound  structures 
composed  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  has 
taught  them  this  practical  lesson,  and  the 
priuciple  holds  true  when  applied  not  only  to 
these  two  metals,  but  to  any  other  substances 
having  ditt'erent  relative  properties.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  aft'ecting  the 
union  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  does  not 
operate  in  this  particular  instance— namely, 
the  different  degrees  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction ;  but  still  the  powers  of  durability, 
resistance  to  crushing,  and  damp,  vary  con- 
siderably. There  would,  of  course,  be  theo- 
retically a  difference  between  the  expansive 
and  contractile  powers  of  the  concrete  and 
its  surrounding  envelope,  but  it  would  be 
practically  inappreciable. 

A  glance  at  the  hollow  systems  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  their  claims  do  not  rest 
upon  any  merit  they  may  possess  for  building 
upon  a  small  scale,  since  independently  of 
cost  they  are  not  adapted  for  cottage  or 
ordinary  house  building.  In  a  word,  they 
are  not  cheap  methods  of  construction. 
Omitting,  therefore,  this  comparison,  they 
unquestionably  possess  advantages,  when  re- 
garded in  a  more  extended  light,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  scope  lor  a  description  of  build- 
ing material  which  may  be  well  adapted  for 
gentlemen's  country  residences  and  rural 
mansions,  although  not  necessarily  suitable  for 
the  erection  of  labourers'  dwellings  or  model 
I  jdging-houses.  One  peculiarity  of  Messrs. 
Parr  and  Strong's  work  is  that  the  component 
parts  are  all  headers — there  are  no  stretchers ; 
the  bond  is  the  depth  of  the  wall  and  con- 
tinuous. In  a  constructive  point  of  view  this 
is  a  defect.  A  certain  proportion  of  headers 
to  stretchers  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
sound  work.  A  wall  all  stretcher,  like  a  half 
brick  wall,  unless  set  in  cement,  has  little  or 
no  strength,  and  is  only  fit  when  built  in 
mortar  for  panel  work.  But  although  this  is  the 
case,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  wall  all 
headers  should  possess  the  maximum  amount 
of  strength.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  a  certain 
number  of  stretchers  are  just  as  important 
and  indispensable  to  sound  work  as  a  due 
proportion  of  headers.  The  one  bind  the 
^  wall  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  other 


in  a  transverse  direction,  and  from  their 
combination  proceeds  that  almost  indestructi- 
ble incorporation  which  is  always  a  sign  of 
first-rate  brickwork.  Thus  it  is  that  a  half- 
brick  wall  has  no  strength.  Although  bonded 
longitudinally,  it  is  not  so  transversely,  and, 
consequently,  fails  by  lateral  distortion  or 
sagging  with  a  slight  pressure. 

Not  merely  so  far  as  this,  but  as  all  other 
principles  of  building  in  concrete  which  we 
have  noticed  are  concerned,  further  actual 
trial  and  experiment  are  necessary  before  a 
reliable  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  respecting 
their  relative  merits  and  the  several  advan- 
tages they  possess,  with  regard  to  their  dura- 
bility and  general  fitness  for  the  purposes  they 
are  intended.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that  a 
certain  material  will  resist  all  the  inlluences 
of  climate  and  moisture,  last  longer  than  any 
other,  and  another  thing  to  actually  put  it  to 
the  test  for  a  given  time  and  observe  the 
actual  efi'ect  produced  upon  it.  Our  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  a  standing  example  of  the 
dift'erence  between  the  assumed  properties  of 
a  building  material  and  its  actual  behaviour 
under  trial.  That  magnificent  structure  is 
literally  "  perishing  by  inches,''  and  it  appears 
as  if  nothing  can  be  doue  to  arrest  its  in- 
evitable decay.  Another  and  still  more  im- 
portant advantage  will  be  gained  when 
some  concrete  buildings  are  erected,  and  that 
is  the  determination  of  the  cost,  the  most  de- 
ceptive item  in  the  whole  system,  and  one 
which  nothing  but  a  crucial  test  will  finally 
decide. 

THE    FAIRFOKD    WINDOWS    AND 
ALBERT  DURER. 

THE  meeting  of  the  British  Archajological 
Association,  this  year,  at  Cirencester, 
has  been  something  more  than  a  mere  sum- 
mer picnic.  Good  and  true  service  has  been 
done  to  art  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Holt  in  his 
attempt  to  dispel  the  apathy  with  which  the 
painted  windows  at  Fairford  Church  have 
been  regarded  for  the  past  300  years.  The 
windows  are  28  in  number,  the  majority  being 
divided  into  several  compartments,  and  the 
subjects,  which  are  taken  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  and  the  Apocryphal  Gospel, 
are  all  to  be  found,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, in  the  "Biblia  Pauperum"  and  the 
"  Speculum  HumauEe  Salvationi^,"  two  well- 
knoivn  early  repertories  of  popular  Scriptural 
woodcuts.  The  popular  origin  ascribed  to 
them  is  well  kuown.  John  Tame,  the 
founder  of  the  church,  is  said  to  have  taken  in 
1492  a  Flemish  ship  bound  from  some  port 
in  the  Low  Countries  which  had  on  board 
the  glass  of  the  windows  and  the  workmen 
entrusted  with  their  erection  at  Rome.  He 
carried  both  glass  and  workmen  to  Fairford, 
and  built  there  a  church  to  receive  the  win- 
dows, which  were  fixed  soon  after,  a.d.  1500. 

The  legend  contains,  as  Mr.  Holt  says, 
many  improbabilities  and  inconsistencies. 
He  points  out  that  John  Tame  did  not  pur- 
chase the  manor  till  1498,  at  which  time 
England  was  at  peace  with  both  the  Pope  and 
the  Flemings,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not 
likely  to  attack  a  Flemish  vessel  ;  in  the 
next  place,  painted  glass  was  then  by  no 
means  so  uncommon  that  a  man  should  es- 
pecially build  a  church  to  accommodate  a  set 
of  windows.  Moreover,  the  windows  contain 
the  ostrich  feathers  and  "  Ich  Dien  "  motto 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  honour  either  of 
Prince  Arthur,  or  of  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
Henry  VIII. 

The  probability  is,  as  Mr.  Holt  suggests, 
that  Tame,  who  was  a  rich  merchant,  sent  to 
Flanders  for  his  windows,  and  that  the  work 
was  entrusted  to  and  executed  by  a  foreign 
artist,  this  artist  being,  Mr.  Holt  contends, 
no  other  than  Albert  Durer. 

Sir.  Holt's  principal  argument  in  favour  of 
his  proposition  is  the  strong  similarity  be- 
tween several  peculiar  forms  of  nimbi  of  the 
Deity,  as  shown  in  the  windows,  and  those 
contained  in  the  earliest  copies  of  tha 
Scriptural  illustrated  books  before  referred  to 
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— the  "BibliaPaiiperum"and  the  "Speculum 
Humanje  Salvationis,"  and  which  he  also 
believes  to  have  been  executed  by  Albert 
Durer.  With  regard  to  this^lr.  H.  Noel  Hum- 
phries states  that  it  is  impossible  that  Albert 
Durer  could  have  executed  them,  as  the  date 
on  a  well-known  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  "  Biblia  Pauperum "  fixes  it  at  between 
1420  and  1430,  and  Albert  Durer's  father  did 
not  settle  at  Nuremberg  until  1455,  and  was 
then  only  a  young  man.  Neither  this  nor  the 
similarity  in  the  form  of  the  nimbus,  in 
his  opinion,  proves  anything  whatever  as  to 
whether  Albert  Durer  designed  the  Fairford 
windows  or  not. 

Another  correspondent  expresses  his  belief, 
supported  by  a  careful  examination  into 
dates  and  other  records,  that  the  windows  are 
the  work  of  the  Brothers  Crabetli,  who  also 
executed  a  similar  series  of  thirty-one  win- 
dows for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  City  of  Gonda,  situate  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Zer  Gond. 
Mr.  R.  N.  Garfit  publishes  an  extract  from  a 
"  Traveller's  Guide,"  published  in  1805, 
which  assigns  the  windows  to  Albert  Durer, 
and  records  Vandycke's  opinion  that  the  co- 
louring of  the  drapery  and  some  of  the 
figvircs  is  so  well  performed  that  the  penoU 
could  not  exceed  it. 

Whether  the  work  of  Durer  or  some  other 
equally  gifted  but  less  known  artist,  none 
can  gainsay  the  singular  beauty  of  the  win- 
dows, marred  as  they  are  by  decay  and 
"  restorations."  Now  that  the  attention  of 
the  British  Archteological  Association  has 
been  called  to  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
speedy  and  eflectual  steps  will  be  taken  to 
save  them  from  further  decay,  and  to  find  the 
means  necessary  for  careful  restoration  under 
competent  superintendence.  As  another 
correspondent  remarks,  this  is  a  case  in  which 
all  lovers  of  art,  English  and  continental 
alike,  might  be  appealed  to  for  subscriptions 
and  practical  help.  Meanwhile  we  repeat 
that  the  public  are  under  considerable  obliga- 
tions to  5lr.  Holt  for  directing  attention  to  a 
valuable  collection  of  art  treasures,  of  which 
many  of  us  were  before  totally  ignorant. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  ARCHITECTS.* 

UNFORTUNATELY  for  both  architecture  and 
architects,  a  large  proportion  of  those  for 
whose  comfort,  CDJoyment,  or  advantage  gthe  art 
is  to  be  called  into  exercise,  care  little,  aud  really 
understand  less,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
architecture,  and  confound  it  either  with  mtre 
building  of  the  commonest  utilitarian  kind,  or 
with  the  mere  surface  decoiation  which  stucco  or 
paint  can  cheaply  and  rapidly  add  to  the  surface 
of  such  work.  By  clients  such  as  these,  though 
often  requiring  structures  of  a  scale  and  class 
which  should  demand  full  exercise  of  an  archi- 
tect's power  of  design,  the  merely  useful  is  alone 
seen  as  their  own  aim,  and  in  so  far,  and  in  so  far 
only,  as  the  works  produced  suit  their  needs  in 
respect  of  accommodation  in  space  and  con- 
venience in  communication,  do  they  believe  that 
architectural  art  is  present ;  and  vainly  bestowed, 
inasmuch  as  the  inmates  are  concerned,  are  all  the 
nice  studies  of  vista,  effect,  proportion,  and  suc- 
cession of  parts,  which  the  anxious  architect  has 
lavished  on  the,  perhaps,  costly  edifice  which  is  to 
be  coupled  with  his  name  and  skill  in  art  while  its 
parts  shall  hold  together.  The  merely  everyday 
uses  of  common  life  are  the  real  of  architecture  to 
such  possessors  of  its  examples,  and  their  unappre- 
ciative  acquiescence  in  its  simple  fitness  falls  cold 
on  the  senses  ct  the  lowly  estimated,  though  per- 
haps highly-paid,  artist. 

I  hold  it  vain  to  attempt  the  task  of  defining 
how  much  instinctive  feeling,  association,  or 
education  may  have  to  do,  individually  or  gene- 
rally, with  the  acknowledged  power  of  architec- 
ture on  the  human  mind  ;  and  I  proceed  to  ex- 
press, weakly  and  imperfectly  it  must  be,  my  own 
view  of  what,  through  all  these  channels,  carries 
this  force  of  ideal  impression  deep  into  thousands 
of  differently  disposed  and  variously  cultivated 
minds. 


•  From  a  paper  on  tlie  "Heal  and  the  Ideal  of 
Architecture,"  read  "ly  Mr.  H.  P.  Il0RN£it,  before  the  Mao- 
ohester  Architectural  Aasociatiou. 


This  source  of  the  power  of  architecture  as  an 

art  of  imagination  rests,  I  am  convinced,  in  its 
consonance  with  those  laws  of  eS'ect,  infinite  in 
the  variety  of  t'nei*"  results,  which  the  Creator  has 
impressed  on  the  material  universe,  and  speci- 
fically for  us  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  which 
we  inhabit. 

Form,  light  (with  its  complement,  shade),  and 
colour  are  the  material  source  of  all  those  en- 
chanting landscapes  with  which  this  world  can 
gladden  the  eye  of  him  who  seeks  such  pure  en- 
joyment. Form,  light,  and  colour  give  architec 
ture,  as  I  have  said,  place  and  power  among  the 
arts.  Contrast,  proportion,  and  gradation  in 
form — alike  in  the  mountain,  the  headland,  the 
islet,  and  the  cathedral — arrest  the  eye  and 
interest  the  mind.  Why,  we  can  scarcely  tell,  but 
so  it  is,  and  often  with  overvi  helming  force. 
Light,  shadow,  half  light,  reflexion,  alike  mark 
out,  define,  and  enrich  the  broken  clifl',  the  waving 
forest,  the  palace  front,  and  the  village  spire  ; 
and  colour  no  less,  in  its  endless  harmonies,  gives 
life  and  vividness  alike  to  natural  and  architectu- 
ral objects. 

The  limits  within  which  this  strong  and  close 
analogy  between  nature  and  architecture  can  be 
said  to  prevail,  must  vary  as  widely  as  can  the 
objects  of  architectural  production  ;  and  the 
actual  idea  may  range  from  rustic  simplicity, 
comfort,  elegance,  through  the  whole  scale  of  the 
beautiful,  the  grand,  the  magnificent,  and  the 
sublime. 

In  each  class  of  the  architect's  works,  under 
these  many  forms  of  the  ideal,  must  the  degree 
in  which  the  elements  of  form,  light,  and  colour 
contribute  to  his  effects,  vary  and  interchange  ; 
and  seldom  as  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  of  us  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  achieving  what  can  be  placed 
in  the  category  of  the  grand  or  the  sublime,  yet 
such  opportunities  do,  at  long  intervals,  occur  for 
our  profession  ;  and  happy  may  that  man  esteem 
himself  in  his  generation  who  leaves  behind  him 
on  the  surface  of  this  troubled  globe  something 
which  is  hailed  by  his  fellow-beings  as  a  gem  in 
the  midst  of  its  monotony,  and  as  calculated  to 
call  that  least  cultivated,  yet,  perhaps,  most  essen- 
tially characteristic  element  of  his  high  place  in 
creation — his  imagination — into  full  and  happy 
exercise,  raising  him  for  the  moment  above  the 
common-place  interests  of  speeding  time,  and 
leading  him,  even  through  a  material  source,  to 
recognise  his  aUiauce  with  that  which  is  surely 
superior  to  time  in  its  essence,  though  decreed  to 
perish  with  it  in  its  substance. 

1  class  architecture  most  nearly  with  music 
among  the  arts,  in  respect  of  its  directly  elevat- 
ing power  upon  the  human  mind  ;  and  it  will  be 
frequently  found  that  the  intellect  most  awake 
to  the  power  of  the  one  is  sensitive  also  to  the 
other  ;  though  1  think  observation  will  prove 
that  insensibility  to  architectural  impressions  is 
a  less  common  defect  than  indifference  to  those  of 
music,  the  latter  arising  apparently  from  a  not 
infrequent  absolute  deficiency  in  the  organisation, 
I  mean  of  brain  rather  than  of  ear,  concerned  in 
conveying  these  impressions  to  the  mind.  Archi- 
tecture is  in  its  associations  of  wider  interest  to 
the  greater  portion  of  mankind  than  the  art  of 
music  ;  but  though  many  professing  the  latter 
art  will  be  found  skilled  in  its  execution,  and 
even  clever  in  its  technical  arrangements,  with- 
out any  feeling,  or  very  little,  for  its  higher 
forms  of  imaginative  power,  I  hardly  think  you 
could  find  iudifference  to  grand  effects  in  archi- 
tecture in  anyone  who  could  enter  into  and  lose 
himself  for  the  time  in  the  "disembodied"  flow 
of  a  fugue  of  Bach's,  the  sublime  transitions  and 
cadences  of  a  chorus  by  Handel,  or  the  pathetic 
and  heart-searching  strains  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
great  symphonies. 

1  dare  not  permit  myself  to  pursue  this  cap- 
tivating theme  of  the  analogies  of  the  arts,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  scope  exists  for  the  production  of  a 
work  of  immense  interest  to  anyone  who  would 
devote  time  to  illustrate  the  connection  of  the 
arts  as  Mrs.  Somerville  has  that  of  the  sciences, 
and  Mr.  Grove  of  physical  forces. 

Briefly  to  notice  some  of  the  forms  of  the  ideal 
I  have  enumerated,  I  should  say  that,  in  respect 
to  that  essential  element  of  an  Euglishman's  home 
— that  untranslatable  word  of  hia  social  vocabu- 
lary, comfort — the  architect,  who  must  in  many 
cases  have  this  ideal  most  frequent  y  of  all  pro- 
posed to  him  in  his  practice  will  find  that  gentle 
play  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  very  restricteil  and 
chastened  use  of  sober  colour,  with  little  depend- 
ence on  the  higher  and  stronger  effects  of 
architectural  form,  will  best  assist  him  in  secur- 
ing its  effect.  The  structures  to  which  the  epithet 


mostly  applies  are  not  large  in  scale,  and  all  strong 
and  forcible  effects  of  form  produce,  on  a  small 
scale,  an  impression  of  movement  and  unrest 
which  does  by  no  means  attach  to  the  same  when 
applied  to  buildings  on  a  great  scale. 

Elegance  or  grace — the  characteristic  which 
attaches  strictly  to  structures  connected  with  the 
lighter  scenes  of  human  life  and  its  intellectual 
recreations — would  be  in  a  measure  wearisome,  if 
markedly  pervading  the  whole  domestic  range  of 
a  dwelling  house,  however  finished  in  style;  but 
in  the  detached  concert-room,  the  saloon,  the 
theatre  for  the  most  part ;  yes,  and  the  ballroom 
— externally  and  internally — this  may  be  sought 
and  secured.  Greater  play  of  form  in  small 
masses,  less  contrast  by  effect  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  more  and  livelier  employment  of  colour,  will 
be  found.  1  think,  to  conduce  to  this  end  ;  and, 
in  contrast  with  the  quieter  effects  of  comfort 
and  home  feeling,  the  application  of  this  style  of 
effect  may  often  prove  most  happy  and  artistically 
useful  as  applied  to  the  parts  of  domestic  or,  as 
in  the  club-house,  of  less  private  buildings '  which 
are  to  be  devoted  to  such  uses  as  1  have  alluded 
to. 

Beauty,  the  next  step  below  the  grand,  is 
surely  not  a  result  to  be  obiaiued  in  architecture 
without  the  expenditure  of  long  and  anxious 
study  in  design,  and  no  less  amicus  experiment 
in  respect  of  detail.  Independence  of  scale  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  high  and  captivating  cha- 
racter of  art,  and,  though  applicable  to  a  great 
extent,  even  to  large  structures  of  certain  classes, 
yet  in  those  of  moderate  scale  it  seems  best  to 
commend  itself  to  our  love  and  almiration. 
Here,  form,  in  some  of  its  most  recondite  rela- 
tions— chiaroscuro  in  its  most  subtle  effects,  and 
every  variety  of  harmonious  colouring,  may, 
according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
design,  be  called  to  his  aid  by  the  architect  as 
means  to  secure  his  end. 

Form — effective  rather  by  gradation  and  pro- 
portion than  by  contrast — and  effect  of  light, 
rather  diffused  than  concentrated,  seem  appro- 
priate to  impressions  of  architectural  beauty; 
while,  in  the  use  of  colour,  let  the  artist  beware 
that  only  as  applied  to  beautiful  forms  can  this 
be  otherwise  than  at  le&st  semi-barbarous  ;  and 
let  him  look  at  and  take  warning  by  the,  alas  !  too 
many  examples  in  modern  English  structures, 
where,  in  the  desire  to  fall  in  with  a  prevalent 
but  passing  fashion,  the  architect  has  marred  a 
perhaps  otherwise  meritorious  design  by  the  use 
of  strongly-contrasted  and  even  coarse  colour, 
applied  in  hard  and  graceless  forms,  and  some- 
times with  a  force  of  crude  opposition  sufficient 
to  overbear  and  destroy  all  that  the  really  archi- 
tectural features  of  his  work  had  to  offer  of 
beauty  or  of  grace. 

Grandeur  of  effect,  unlike  beauty,  must,  as  the 
term  implies,  enlist  large  scale  among  its  con- 
stituent elements.  Here,  strong  contrasts  and 
bold  gradations  of  form  find  place,  forcible  and 
concentrated  effects  of  light  and  shade,  while 
colour  again  falls  into  comparative  abeyance,  and 
where  employed  must  be  made  strictly  aHcillary 
to  the  bolder  eff'ects  dependent  on  form  and 
chiaroscuro,  as  in  deepening  the  effect  of  pur- 
posely-shadowed parts  of  a  design  by  its  retiring 
shades  of  puiple  or  violet,  or  bringi  i;;  into  pro- 
minence what  it  is  sought  to  press  on  the  eye  by 
distinct  but  yet  mellow  tints  of  a  warmer 
character,  and  pointedly  by  the  studied  use  of 
gold  in  an  unbuinished  form  of  etching.  But 
here  must  be  avoided,  save  in  the  smallest  mea- 
sure, the  use  of  the  primaiies — red,  yellow,  or 
blue — or  their  negative  and  positive  neutrals — 
black  and  white. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  WESTMINSTER 
CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

THE  restoration  of  this  most  beautiful  adjunct 
to  the  grand  old  Abbey  of  St.  Peter's  may 
more  properly  be  called  a  resuscitation  than  a 
restoration.  It  is  not  being  rebuilt,  or  even,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  being  renovated — a 
word  which  is  dreaded  by  all  true  antiquarians  and 
archicologists  ;  it  is  6itni)ly  being  restored  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  existed  mtjre  than  five 
centuries  ago,  but  without  any  modern  accessory, 
alteration,  or  improvement  whatever.  It  is  only 
being  cleaned,  strengl-hened,  and  revealed  in  all 
its  beauty,  and  the  Vandalisms  which  have  hither- 
to, in  the  way  of  stairs  and  shelves  and  blocked- 
up  windows,  desecrated  its  exquinite  proportions, 
are  being  removed  for  good  and  all.  The  cost  of 
what    may    be     called     literally    cleaning     and 
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atreDgthening  it  will  be  in  all  about  £30,000,  and 
there  are  few  even  of  the  Diost  economical  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  or  their  constituents  who  will 
grudge  this  sum.  The  great  mass  of  the  rents  of 
the  old  Abbots  of  Westminster  goes  now  to  the 
Crown — that  is  to  say,  to  the  country,  and  it  is 
not  unfair  that  the  country  generally  should  bear 
the  expense  of  maintaining  in  all  its  ancient 
integrity  even  the  smallest  vestige  of  the  great 
Abbey,  which  is  without  its  equal,  either  for 
antiquity  or  historical  assocLitions,  in  the  world. 
The  Chapter-house  was  once  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  accessories.  It  is  larger,  but  on  almost 
the  same  plan  and  style  as  the  celebrated  Chapter- 
houses of  Wells  and  Salisbury.  The  latter  is 
known  among  all  architects  here  and  abroad  for 
its  beauty  ;  but  that  at  Westminster,  though 
finer,  has  been  little  seen  and  still  less  known. 
In  fact,  till  now  it  has  never  been  much  regarded, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  threatened  to  crumble  into 
ruins  that  efforts  were  made  to  keep  it  from 
literally  falling  in  a  heap.  Yet  there  was  much 
even  in  its  associations,  apart  from  its  rare  archi- 
tectural beauty,  to  justify  its  preservation.  It 
was,  at  the  latest,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,, 
and  in  it  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  meet  in 
1377,  and  continued  to  meet  till  they  were  moved 
over  the  way  to  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  now  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  in  the  crypt  under  which,  at  its 
building,  Chaucer  was  clerk  of  the  works.  In 
the  Chapter-house,  also,  was  kept  the  Doomsday 
Book,  with  the  original  wills  of  Richard  II., 
Henry  v.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  the  Golden 
Bull  of  Clement  VII.,  giving  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith  to  Henry  VIII.  for  his  treatise 
against  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  and  the 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace  signed  on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold  between  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.,  the  exquisite  gold  seal  to  which,  sis 
inches  in  diameter,  is  said  to  be  the  woik  of 
Cellini.  But  "  Tempus  edax  renim,"  and  the  old 
historic  Chapter-house  came  to  be  disused,  and  in 
process  of  time  to  be  dismantled  and  almost 
destroyed.  It  was  and  still  is  octagon  in  shape, 
with  eight  large  and  lofty  traceried  windows  in 
the  richest  Gothic  style.  'The  thrust  of  iis  light 
roof  was  held  by  a  peculiar  bracing  of  three  stout 
wrought-iron  rods,  each  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter,  passing  round  the  walls  above  the 
tapering  windows,  and  being  joined  in  a  most 
peculiar  manner  by  iron  rings.  These  were  re- 
moved during  some  ill-advised  and  most  antique 
improvements,  and  at  once  the  roof  began  to 
thrust  the  wails  outwards,  and  flying  buttresses 
had  to  be  built  to  retain  them.  There  is  no  re- 
cord as  to  the  time  when  these  buttresses  were 
built,  and  all  differ  much  as  to  periods,  and  vary 
in  strength  from  9ft.  to  ISft.  thick,  the  last  hav- 
ing apparently  I  een  built  up  as  late  as  200  years 
ago.  After  this,  in  spite  of  its  exquisite  tempera 
paintings  and  carvings,  its  rich  tracery,  and 
brilliant  windows,  it  sank  into  neglect,  and  be- 
came at  last  a  meie  storehouse  for  Government 
records,  and  this  was  almost  the  ruin  of  one  of 
the  noblest  structures  connected  with  the 
Abbey. 

The  Westminster  Chapter-house,  like  that  at 
Salisbury,  may  be  described  as  a  gigantic  octagon 
lantern,  about  64ft.  in  diameter  and  6if  t.  high, 
with  a  rich  groined  roof,  meeting  in  the  centre, 
as  at  Salisbury  and  Wells,  on  a  clustered  pillar 
of  black  Purbeck  marble.  Such  a  building,  of 
course,  did  not  suit  the  requirements  of  a  great 
Record  Office,  so  the  windows  were  broken  out 
and  bricked  up,  an  upper  story  was  made  by 
a  common  deal  floor  let  into  the  walls,  and  the 
paintings  and  carved  groined  arches  were  hidden 
in  by  presses  to  hold  the  books.  Only  one  good 
came  of  this  change,  which  is  that  '  the  encaustic 
pavement  was  boarded  over,  and  thus  there  re- 
mains to  us  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  mediae- 
val tiling  that  exists  in  England.  That  this 
is  the  original  pavement  is  evident  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  arms  of  Henry  III. 
Its  colouring  is  superb,  and  its  flowing  patterns 
are  burnt  in  with  a  delicacy  and  brightness  which 
would  do  credit  to  Minton  even  now.  4-njong 
the  patterns  are  little  figures  of  kings  and  queens, 
saints,  ecclesiastics,  and  minstrels.  This  preserva- 
tion, however,  is  all  we  have  to  thank  the  Record 
Office  of  those  times  for,  and  we  should  perhaps  have 
not  had  even  that  but  for  thefact  that  bjarding  was 
warmer  to  the  feet  thai  tiles.  In  all  other  mat- 
ters it  was  misused  with  neglect  which  one  would 
hardly  think  even  the  most  untaught  clowns 
Would  have  been  guilty  of.  For  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  few  inches  for  the  wooden  shelves,  all 
the  exquisite  carving  of  the  capitals  of  the  black 
marble    columns  was  hacked    away, — even  the 


groining  of   the   arches   above  them,   a'l   gilded, 
oolourtd,  and  beautifully  carved  like  the  "diaper" 
patterns   of   the    Alhambra    Palace,  was  in  most 
eases  chiselled  out  to  make  room  for  a  beam  or  a 
wooden  shelf.     Some  good,  however,  was  effected 
even  by  this,  for  the  s'belves  protected  the   paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  though  not  entirely,  for  a  door- 
way was  cut  through  one  cf  the  best,  just  as   in 
Italy  a  doorway  was  cut  in  one  of   Domeuichino's 
great  frescoes  of  the  Last  Supper.     The  paintin<;s 
in  the   Chapter-house  are  evidently  the   work   of 
an  Italian  artist,  and  are  in  a   tolerable  state   of 
preservation,  thanks  to  the  shelves  which  were  in 
front  of  them.       In  some  parts   the  colours   are 
wonderfully    brilliant,      and     the     heads       are 
painted  with  great   force   and  character.  In  one 
bay,  evidently  reserved  as  a  seat   for  the   Abbot, 
the  groiuingsof  the  arches  are  beautifully  coloured 
and  gilded,  but  these,  like  the  others,    have   been 
hacked  and  hewn  and  chiselled   and    defaced   to 
make  room  for  shelves.     Here,  and  on   other  por- 
tions of  the  carvings  and  walls,  are  ample  remains 
of  colour  and  gilding.     Some  of  the  caps  of   the 
columns,  both   here   and   elsewhere,  are   simply 
moulded,  but  all  are  <.'raceful.  It  will  be  very  easy 
to  restore  these  columns   and   groined  arches   to 
their  original  condition.      Art   critics  are    prover- 
bially hard  to  please,  however,  and  it  is  contended 
that  to  restore  these  mutilated  walls  is   to   falsify 
history  and  sophisticate  art.     As  well  might  one 
complain  of  mending  a  rare  old   Wedgwood  vase, 
or  repairing  a  rent  in  a  painting  of  one  of  the  old 
masters.      Much    interest   attaches  to  the   once 
double  portal  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  vesti- 
bule which  connects   the  Chapter-house   with  the 
cloisters.       The    pillar   dividing   this  portal   has 
disappeared,  as  also  its  head,  which  once  enclosed 
in   a    large    centre    quatrefoil    a    figure  of    our 
Saviour.     A  contirmation  of  this  last   fact  is   fur- 
nished hy  an   antique   record,    which  directs  the 
monks  on  entering  the   Chapter-house  to  bow  to 
such  a  statue.       In  the  wall    space    to   the  right 
and  left  of    this  door    head  are    figures  of   saints 
and  angels,   which,    strauge   to  say,  have  escaped 
both  the  Puritans  and  the  keepers  of  the  records. 
The  bronze  wings  of   the  angel  Gabriel,  however, 
have  been    carried  off,    though   the  removal  of  a 
vast    mass    of   whitewash   h^s    brought  to   light 
many  Kgures  which  it  at  once  concealed  while  it 
protected  them.     After  aU  these  devastations  the 
Chapter-house  soon  began  to  yield  to  what  might 
have  been  its  fate.     The  buttresses  gave  way,  and 
the  side  wall  sank  to  the  south.     The  outer  walls 
bowed  out  in  an  alarming  manner,  some  as  much 
as  nearly  lOin.  from  the  perpendicular,  while  the 
central  column,  of  black  Purbeck  marble,  with  its 
clustered  shafts,  was  not  only  bent  aside,  but  even 
twisted.     The  place,  too,  became  too  small  for  the 
records  of   which  it   was  full,   and  they  were   at 
last  removed.    Still,  even  lightened  of  this  weight 
on  its  walls,  the  structure  continued  to  yield,  and 
at  last  to  save  it    from  ultimate  ruin,  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott  was  called  in.     Mr.  Scott  is  about  the  most 
conservative   architect  in    his    profession.       He 
neither  renovates  nor  restores,  in  the  architectural 
sense  of   the   words,  but  only  replaces,  and  even 
that  only  as  far  as  is  possible  consistent  with  the 
strength  and    durability  of   the  structure.     With 
the  Chapter-house  it  was  a  difficult  thing,  for  the 
buttresses  were    literally    rotten,    and    were  so 
built  around  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  at  many 
of  them,  for  all    the   stone,  which  was  of   a  soft 
kind,  was  so  decayed  that   more  than  Sin.  of  the 
material  was  eaten  into,  and  the  foundations  too 
had  given   way   to   some   extent  under  them,  so 
that  new    buttresses   were    absolutely  necessary. 
These  were  erected  by  raising  the  modern  roof  of 
the  Chapter-house,  and  then  substituting  for  the 
old  buttresses  new  ones  in  Chilmark  stone  from 
the  Wiltshire  quarries.       This  stone  is  peculiarly 
hard,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  tried  much  in  that 
hardest  of  all  ordeals,  the  atmosphere  of  London. 
A  very  ingenious  specimen  of  cross  centring  scaf- 
fold  takes    the   inward   thrust   of    these    flying 
buttresses  till   the  groined  roof  is  finished,  and 
will    rest  upon    the    centre    cluster    of  marble 
columns.     These  columns  have    been  sadly  mis- 
used, and,  though  finely  polished,  were  during  the 
time  of  theirdegradation  as  a  Record  Office  painted 
black.     They  were  bound  round  with  copper  wire 
at  the  capitals  and   bases  as   the  tall  shaft  began 
to  bend  and  twist  in  olden  times,  but  beyond  this 
nothing  was  done  to  repair  thj  fabric  which  they 
mainly  upheld.    The  restoration  of  these  columns 
to  their  proper  position  will    be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  works  in  all  the  building.      Fur  the  rest, 
every  atom  of  the  stone  in  the  old  structure  has 
been  used  again  in  the  new.     It  has  simply  been 
"  redressed"  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  external 


buttresses  a  harder  stone  has  been  substituted 
for  that  whiiih  was  fyund  to  be  decayed.  Beyond 
thii  no  altei'ations  have  been  attempted.  The 
groined  roof  over  the  centre  will  be  the  same 
as  that  which  covered  the  House  of  Commons 
nearly  .'iOO  years  ago.  Above  this  will  rise  & 
pointed  roof  of  iron,  cased  with  lead.  The 
main  ribs  of  this  are  so  tied  in  with  cross 
braces  that  there  is  no  thrust  upon  the  walls 
below,  which  have  only  to  bear  its  weight. 
The  windows  are  to  be  filled  in  with  coloured 
glass,  and- enough  has  fortunately  remained  of 
the  old  lights — that  is,  of  portions  of  them — to 
show  how  they  were  once  filled  with  grisaille, 
ruby,  blue,  and  other  colours.  The  styie  of  the 
period  on  the  spot  is  known.  It  consists  of  a 
sort  of  mosaic-  of  grisaille,  with  small  coloured 
pieces  at  rather  wide  intervals.  There  is  an 
example  of  the  style  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
and,  curiously  enough,  a  portion  of  a  window 
of  the  required  date  situated  in  the  apsidal 
chapel  of  the  Abbey,  but  built  in  by  Henry 
VII. 's  chapel,  was  recently  discovered.  Altogether 
the  restoration  of  the  Chapter-house  to  its  pris- 
tine beauty  will  coat  some  JE3U,000  ;  but,  as 
we  have  said,  there  are  few  who  will  grudge 
this  for  the  preservation  of  a  building  which  is 
not  much  younger  and  scarcely  less  historic  than 
the  venerable  Minster  itself,  to  which  it  will 
now  add  new  glories.  Beneath  the  Chapter- 
house is  a  crypt  which  is  little  known  or  seldom 
mentioned  even  in  the  most  ancient  or  modem 
histories  of  archaeology.  This  crypt  is  about 
30ft.  square  and  some  12ft.  high.  It  has  no 
windows  to  it,  and  the  walls  in  some  parts 
round  it  are  as  much  as  15ft.  thick.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  part  connected  with  the  Abbey 
which  has  anything  like  vaulting  under  it.  The 
ceiling  of  this  crypt  has  a  plain  groined  roof, 
the  arches  of  which  meet  in  the  centre  on  a 
splendid  column  of  black  Purbeck  marble,  about 
Sft.  high  and  some  4ft.  in  diameter.  This 
crypt,  however,  like  the  fabric  it  supports,  has 
met  with  cruel  misusage.  The  great  marble 
column  has  actually  been  cut  into  gaps,  so  that 
little  more  than  a  shell  of  it  remains,  in  some 
parts  not  more  than  5in.  or  6in.  thick.  These 
were  used  as  safes  for  the  most  precious  of  the 
records  deposited  there.  All  these  chasms  will 
now  be  filled  up,  and  the  pUlar  put  in  a  fair 
position  to  do  its  duty  in  supportintf  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Westminster. — TitMs. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

ON  Monday,  Mr.  Thorold,  C.E.,  read  a  paper 
on  an  "  Auxiliary  Railway  for  Turnpike 
Roads,  and  passing  through  Towns."  The 
author  stated  that  his  object  was  to  utilise  the 
existing  highways  for  the  purpose  of  a  tramway ; 
and  to  accomplish  this  object  he  proposed  laying 
down  a  single  rail  on  one  side  of  the  existing 
roads,  out  of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  traffic,  and 
as  this  rail  would  admit  of  curves  of  20ft. 
radius,  it  would  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  new 
countries  by  passing  up  ravines  and  mountain 
sides  with  any  gradient  not  exceeding  1  in  12.  It 
was  proposed  to  have  four  wheels  following  each 
other  along  the  centre  of  the  truck,  which  wheels 
would  carry  the  load,  and  the  balance  would  be 
preserved  by  a  pair  of  ordinary  wheels,  so 
arranged  that  they  would  act  equally  well  upon 
level  and  uneven  surfaces.  The  carriages  it  was 
proposed  to  propel  by  means  of  a  traction  engine,, 
but  the  system  was  equally  available  for  drawing, 
by  elephants  and  other  beasts  of  burden.  The 
adhesion  of  the  trac  ion  wheel  could  be  regulated 
to  any  weight,  and  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
ether  wheels  the  engine  could  even  lift  its  trac- 
tion wheels  out  of  a  soft  place.  The  cost  of  a, 
tramway  of  this  description  is  estimated  at  £500 
per  mile.  The  details  of  the  invention  were  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  diagrams  and 
models.  It  was  proposed  to  use  a  hollow  rail, 
and  carry  in  the  cavity  a  telegraph  for  communi- 
cating from  one  end  of  the  system  to  the  other  ; 
the  telegraph  being  not  only  cheaply  laid,  but 
secured  from  all  interference  or  danger  of  injury 
from  storms  or  other  causes. 

London  Street  Trahwats. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Bright,  C.E.,  was  also  read  on 
"  London  Street  Tramways."  It  referred  to  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  increased  traffic  in 
the  streets,  and  the  defects  of  the  omnibus  system 
as  at  present  carried  out,  and  suggested  the  draw- 
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ing  of  carriages  coQvejing  large  numbers  of 
persons  along  a  tramway.  They  m''.;^ht  be  drawn 
by  horses,  and  could  be  stopped  at  any  point 
desired,  and  not  necessarily  driven  from  station  to 
sta  ion,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Metropolitan 
railways.  Wherever  possible,  the  tramways 
should  run  along  bye-streets,  catching  the  main 
thoroughfares  at  the  point  of  junction.  To  avoid 
interfering  with  the  contour  of  the  roads  it  was 
proposed  to  adopt  a  be'-.elled  rail,  liid  on  a  level 
with  the  roadway,  the  depression  not  exceeding 
an  inch,  and  the  wheels  bevelled  to  fit  the  rails, 
with  an  apparatus  for  enabling  t  he  carriages  to 
leave  the  rails  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the 
street  traffic  should  require  it.  It  was  proposed 
to  use  horse  power  for  drawing  the  carriages,  and 
adopt  a  system  of  brakes  that  would  enable  a  train 
to  be  stopped  whenever  required.  He  expressed 
an  opinion  that  some  system  of  tramways  would 
speedily  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  London, 

The  nest  paper  was  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper,  on 
an  "  Improvement  in  \yateriDg  Roads."  He 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of 
watering  by  carts,  and  referred  to  the  necessity 
for  some  more  efficient  means  than  that  which 
has  already  been  adopted,  which  had  cost  Lon- 
don £100,000  during  the  last  su.mmer  without 
succeeding  in  laying  the  dust ;  and  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  solution  of  chlorides  of  soda  and 
calcium  in  the  water,  which  would  prevent  the 
roads  drying  so  rapidly  as  was  the  case  with  water 
only,  and  thus  avoid  the  necet,sity  for  such 
frequent  waterings  as  at  present,  iliereby  saving 
expense,  and  at  the  same  time  LKcreasiug  the 
binding  character  of  the  road  materials,  and  con- 
sequently rendering  them  more  durable. 

A  paper,  by  Professor  Archer,  describing  the 
successful  working  of  Mr.  Thompson's  patent 
road  steamer  in  India,  was  read  by  Mr.  Le  Keve 
Foster,  in  the  absence  of  its  author  ;  but  no  dis- 
cussion took  place  upon  either  of  the  above  four 
papers. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  T.  Login,  C.E.,  F.R.S  E., 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Abrading  and  Transport- 
ing Power  of  Water."  After  referring  to  the  im- 
portance of  water  as  an  .igent  in  adapting  the 
world  to  a  condition  suitable  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  the  author  observed  that  the  power 
derivable  from  water  and  the  resistance  of  water 
to  bodies  passing  through  it  had  been  well  in- 
vestigated ;  but  of  the  transporting  power  of 
water  at  different  velocities  very  little  was  known. 
In  illustration  of  this  fact  he  spoke  of  the  great 
controversy  now  going  on  between  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  and  Sir  Probey  Cautley,  two  of  the 
greatest  engineers  India  had  ever  produced,  with 
reference  to  the  Great  Ganges  Canal,  and  ob 
served  that  on  the  correct  settlement  of  this 
dispute  great  interest  depended.  Hot  only  was 
it  a  subject  for  the  philosopher  to  study,  but  for 
the  politician,  the  philanthropist,  and  Christian, 
as  the  future  prosperity  of  that  great  continent 
was  bound  up  in  it.  Having  entered  into  a 
minute  account  of  observations  taken  in  India 
with  reference  to  the  slope  required  to  transport  I 
the  earthy  matters  held  in  sitspensioK  and  pre-  [ 
vent  the  canals  from  silting  up,  he  arrired  at  the  ( 
following  conclusions  : — That  the  transporting  j 
power  of  water  must  depend  to  some  extenfe  on 
the  nature  of  the  earthy  matters  tc  be  trans- 
ported ;  that  water  containing  large  quantities 
of  such  matters  required  greater  slope  than  those 
oontainin.^  small  quantities,  and  that  without  a 
aufficient  slope  the  earthy  matters  becanie  depo- 
sited on  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  thai  any  ob- 
struction in  a  silt-bearing  stream  wil!  at  once 
cause  a  deposit,  which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate, 
will  eventually  cause  an  alteration  in  the  course 
of  the  current ;  that  water  containing  no  such 
matter  would  continually  deepen  its  bed  had  not 
nature  provided  that  at  certain  seasons  the  rivers 
flowed  under  both  conditions,  and  so  preserved 
the  balance.  These  observations  led  to  the  de- 
duction that  the  slope  of  every  canal  intended 
for  irrigation  purposes  should  depend  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  stream,  the  amount  of  earthy 
matter  held  in  suspension,  and  the  character  of 
such  matter. 

Professor  Rankine  observed  upon  the  necessity 
that  cxitted  for  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
irrigation  in  this  country.  Anyone  who  travelled 
through  the  country  within  the  la-t  few  weeks 
must  have  seen  land  where  vegetation  had  been 
dried  up,  although  in  many  cases  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  within  a  few  yards, 
which,  however,  was  not  available  for  want  of  the 
means  of   applying   it.      He   suggested   the  ap- 


pointment of  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
power  of  water  in  transporting  raitters  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  which  distinction  had  not  previously 
been  known  to  science.  Mr.  Vignoles  agreed  in 
the  desira  lility  of  irrigation,  which  was  more 
especially  valuable  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  but  in  England  he  thought  there  was 
not  uniformly  such  a  scarcity  of  water  as  would 
render  necessary  any  extensive  works  of  the 
kind. 

The  Chairman  also  enforced  the  necessity  of 
irrigation,  especially  in  India,  and  congratulated 
the  section  on  having  begun  the  last  day  of  its 
sitting  with  papers  on  subjects  so  important. 

Sewage. 
A  recommendation  forwarded  to  the  Economic 
Section  was  read  by  the  President,  and  was  to 
the  effect  that  impartial  reports  should  be  made 
and  communicated  to  the  British  Association  on 
the  treatment  and  utilisation  of  sewage  in  con- 
nection with  the  drainage  of  towns,  in  order  that 
such  facts  and  information  as  may  guide  future 
operations  may  be  recorded  from  time  to  time. 
It  was,  therefore,  proposed  that  some  member  of 
the  committee  out  of  the  three  following  sections 
should  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  the 
report  :— Section  B,  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.; 
Section  F,  W.  D.  Harding,  C  E. ;  Section  G, 
Richard  B.  Grantham,  C.E,  F.G.S.,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number  ;  and  that  a  sum  of  £30 
be  granted  for  the  payment  of  such  expenses  as 
are  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  investigations. 
The  committee  should  be  requested  to  include  in 
the  details  of  each  report — ■ 

1.  The  special  circumstances  of  each  case, 
such  as  the  extent  of  district,  the  population,  and 
the  number  of  houses  with  or  without  the  benefit 
of  drainage. 

2.  The  character  of  the  sew-age  and  water 
supply  adopted  in  the  district ;  and  the  quantity 
of  sewage  at  disposal. 

3.  The  mode  of  disposing  of  the  sewage,  with 
description  of  the  works  and  their  cost. 

4.  The  result  pecuniarily  to  the  district,  and  to 
those  who  are  selling  or  applying  the  sewage  to 
the  land  or  otherwise  in  any  form  what^iver. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  sec- 
tion. 

On  Wednesday  a  paper  on  "  Elucation  and 
Science"  was  read  by  Dr.  Grierson,  who  said 
that  the  only  effectual  mode  of  education  was 
that  which  appeals  to  nature.  He  recommended 
teachers  to  take  their  pupils  to  a  museum,  a 
garden,  or  the  sea-shore  ;  direct  them  to  observe 
what  was  before  them,  and  on  their  return  make 
tiiem  enumerate  and  explain  as  much  as  they 
could.  In  like  manner,  stuffed  animals  and 
skeletons  might  be  placed  before  the  pupils,  who 
should  be  required  to  mark  the  points  of  differ- 
ence in  size,  colour,  and  other  characteristics,  and 
also  the  points  of  resemblance.  lu  this  way,  he 
said,  the  mind  would  be  trained  to  habits  of  ob- 
servation, self-reliance,  a  love  of  knowledge,  and 
a  capacity  for  progress. 


A' 


ROAD  TRAMWAYS. 

S  two  of  the  great  railway  companies  have 
outraged  public  opinion  and  exhausted  pub- 
lic patience  by  exorbitantly  raising  railway  fares, 
people  are  discussing  the  best  plans  to  contravene 
the  directors'  intentions.  Some  are  giving  up  their 
houses  and  coming  nearer  London  to  live,  others 
are  riding  in  the  omnibus  instead  of  the  railway 
carriage  ;  some  are  riding  in  third  class  instead  of 
first  class  carriages,  and  others  are  walking.  No 
doubt  these  modes  combined  will  bring  the  direc- 
tors to  their  senses.  In  all  probability  the  direc- 
tors would  not  have  taken  the  step  they  have  if  they 
had  expected  they  would  have  subjected  them- 
selves to  so  much  odium.  And  it  is  not  ttnlikely  tney 
will  embrace  the  first  favourable  opportunity  tore- 
trace  their  steps.  But  what  more  than  anythmgelse 
likely  to  induce  them  to  walk  in  this  direction 
would  be  wholesome  competition.  Koad  tram- 
ways were  started  in  London  under  somewhat  un- 
favourable auspices.  Mr.  Train  almost  went  out 
of  his  way  to  make  enemies,  though  he  did  a 
great  many  out  ofthe-way  things  to  conciliate 
friends.  His  b  ing  a  bragging  American  did  not 
facilitate  his  intentions.  But  ho  nevertheless 
commenced  a  good  work,  which  may  now  be  im- 
proved upon,  and  we  know  nothing  more  calcu- 
lated to  induce  railway  directors  to  be  more  spar- 
ing of  railway  funds  in  future,  and  to  be  less  dis- 
posed to  raise  fares,  than  the  laying  down  of  road 
tramways.   At  present  the  railways  have  it  almost 


all  their  own  way,  there  is  no  road  in  the  field. 
A  writer  in  the  L'im^s  says: — 

"There  is  no  power  at  present  that  can  com- 
pete with  steam  in  cheapness,  and  it  is  only  by 
using  steam  against  steam  that  any  competition 
can  be  successfully  carried  out.  Remove  the  ex- 
isting absurd  legislative  enactments  against  the 
use  of  steam  on  the  common  roads,  and  shortly 
would  appear  on  the  different  suburban  routes 
steam  omnibuses,  which  would  pay  well  at  2d.  a- 
head  for  inside  and  Id.  to  l.!,d.  for  outside  pas- 
sengers, on  journeys  of  four  miles. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  steam  has  been  tried  years 
ago  on  the  common  road,  and  failed.  Quite  true. 
But  the  difference  between  the  light  steam- 
engine  of  the  present  day  and  its  ancestor  is 
something  like  that  of  the  elephant  and  racehorse. 
An  engine  of  two  horse  power  effective  (about 
equal  to  the  power  of  three  omnibus  horses)  may 
be  made,  with  boiler,  &c.,  cjmplete,  within  lOcwt. 
Such  an  engine  will  consume  101b.  of  gas  coke  an 
hour,  value  Id.  The  cost  of  working  would  be  aa 
follows: — Driver  at  353.  a  week  of  six  days  of 
twelve  hours,  or  seventy-two  hours,  or  per  hour 
about  6d.;  conductor,  the  like  amount,  Cd  ;  fire- 
man or  engineer,  the  like,  6d  ;  ftiel  per  hour, 
(when  in  work  only),  Id  ;  wear  and  tear  per  hour, 
2d.;  shed,  cleaning,  &c  ,  and  all  other  contin- 
gencies would  be  covered  by  3d  — total,  2s.  Sup- 
posing the  'bus  to  run  eight  miles  an  hour,  or  two 
journeys  of  from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  with 
six  passengers  inside  at  2d.  and  six  outside  at  l^d., 
on  each  journey  the  receipts  would  amount  to 
33.  6d.  per  hour.  But  most  probably  the  average 
number  of  passengers  would  be  much  more 
than  double;  but  say  double  or  7s.  per  hour. 
This  would  give  a  clear  profit  of  53.  an  hour,  or 
£18  a  week,  or  £936  per  annum  from  a  single 
omnibus.  The  omnibuses  I  should  propose  for 
the  present  roads  would  carry  about  forty  passen- 
gers, but  with  tramways  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber would  be  easily  drawn  by  the  same  power  and 
at  the  same  expense.  The  economical  advantages, 
as  against  railways,  would  be  in  the  absence  of 
nearly  all  expense  except  of  the  carriages  in  actual 
use,  but  which  formi  only  a  small  item  in  railway 
expenditure.  Many  omnibus  proprietors  are 
quite  alive  to  the  advantages  of  steam,  and  several 
have  told  me  of  their  willingness  to  start  steam 
omnibuses  on  the  common  roads  as  soon  as  the 
legislative  restrictions  are  removed.  The  steam- 
engine  I  allude  to  would  be  free  from  noise, 
smoke,  or  other  nuisance,  and,  therefore,  quite 
different  from  the  railway  locomotive." 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  says  :^"Iam 
pleased  to  see  this  subject  ventilated  in  your 
columns.  The  principal  objections  to  the  tram- 
ways now  in  use  in  this  country  are  ; — 

"  1.  The  rails  staiiding  either  on  the  outside  or 
inside  above  the  level  of  the  road  cause  serious 
obstructions  to  the  ordinary  carriage  traffic. 

"  2.  The  impossibility  of  the  flinged  wheels  of 
the  tramway  vehicle  running  on  the  ordinary 
rood,  necessitating  a  change  of  wheels  (as  in 
Paris)  where  the  vehicle  has  to  traverse  both 
tramway  and  road. 

"  3.  The  difficulty  of  vehicles  on  the  tramway 
passing  each  other  necessitating  a  double  line  to 
carry  a  large  traffic,  such  as  would  probably  result 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  in  the  country 
increasing  the  cost  of  a  single  line  by  the  nume- 
rous passing  stations  which  would  be  required,  as 
well  as  impeding  the  traffic. 

"  A  tramway  in  operation  at  Geneva  appears  to 
me  to  obviate  all  these  difficulties. 

"  Objection  1  is  removed  by  the  rails  being 
perfectly  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  all 
carriages  can  pass  over  them  without  obstruction. 

"  Objection  2  is  also  removed,  as  the  wheels  to 
the  tramway  vehicles  have  no  flange.  The 
carriage  is  kept  on  the  rails  by  a  centre  wheel  of 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  (I  believe  of  steel), 
which  runs  in  an  iron  groove  level  with  the  road. 
This  wheel  is  thin  at  the  edge,  and  can  be  lifted 
clear  of  the  road  at  the  pleasure  of  the  driver, 

"  Thus  objection  3  is  got  over.  On  two 
vehicles  meeting  each  other  one  of  the  drivers 
raises  his  centre  wheel  and  leaves  the  tramway, 
regaining  it  after  passing,  and  dropping  the  centre 
wheel  into  its  place. 

"  As  this  system  has  been  some  little  time  in  use 
in  Geneva  the  objections  to  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  practical  experience,  and  perhaps  remedied." 


The  Chester  Cathedral  Restoration  Fund  now 
amounts  to  nearly  £28,000.  This  includes  the 
grantot  £10,000  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. 
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KUST'3     PATENT     MATERIAL    FOR 
DECORATIVE    PURPOSES. 

WE  have  this  week  inspected,  at  the  office  of 
Messrs.  D.  and  Of.  Latimer,  29,  St. 
;  Swithin's-lane,  specimens  of  a  new  material  for 
'  decorative  purposes,  likely,  we  think,  to  prove  of 
considerable  service  to  architects,  and  in  many 
cases  to  supersede  the  use  of  tiles  or  scagliola. 
The  composition,  which  is  patented,  consists  of 
broken  glass,  mixed  with  as  much  sand  .is  it  will 
take  up,  together  with  colouring  matters  or 
pigments.  These  are  melted  in  a  crucible  or 
gluss  furnace,  and  afterwards  moulded  into  the 
required  shapes  by  the  aid  of  pressure.  In  order 
to  colour  the  material,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  cobalt  is  used  to  i;ive  the  pattern  and  colour 
of  lapis  lazuli ;  oxide  of  copper  will  give  brown, 
dull  red,  green,  or  iron  colour,  according  to  the 
quantity  used ;  oxide  of  iron  gives  yellow,  or 
amber ;  ami  nxide  of  manganese  a  purple,  grey. 
or  brown.  The  light  and  dark  green  materials 
mixed  in  the  crucible  produce  the  shades  for 
malachite,  and  the  l.ipis  lazuli  is  produced  by  a 
similar  mixture  of  light  and  dark  blue.  Imita- 
tions of  serpentine  marbles  are  produced  by 
miiiog  the  colours  in  the  crucible  or  pot  at  one 
time,  and  moulding  them  into  shapes  or  forms. 

The  various  imitations  of  marbles,  agates,  &,c., 
are  almost  perfect,  not  only  to  the  eye,  but  also 
to  the  touch.  We  especially  remarked  one 
Bpecimen  of  pavement,  the  outside  border  of 
which  was  formed  to  imitate  light  coloured 
marble  unpolished,  and  which  we  were  told  has 
been  eitensively  used  on  some  work  done  at  New- 
castle. 

The  application  of  the  material  is  practically 
unlimited.  Bosses,  dados,  tiles,  panels,  and 
mosaic  work  for  reredoses,  and  other  similar  pur 
poses,  are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  at  present 
principally  applied.  When  used  unpolished  for 
pavements  it  possesses  a  roui^hness  of  surface  and 
foothold  entirely  wanting  in  most  of  the  tiles  in 
general  use.  On  the  other  haml,  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  quite  as  high  a  polish  as  granite  or 
marble,  and  it  possesses  a  depth  of  colour  and 
solidity  of  appearau;;e  quite  unattainable  in  tiles. 

It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  extremely  cheap. 
A  9-inch  boss  in  imitation  of  polished  granite  or 
marble  can  be  produced  at  just  about  half  the 
cost  of  the  real  material ;  for  paving,  also,  it  can 
be  produced  at  a  cost  much  less  than  that  of 
ordinary  tiles. 

Considerable  use  has  been  already  made  of  the 
material  by  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  in  the  shape  of 
ornamental  i  osses  for  the  Albert  llemorial  at 
Hyde  Park,  entirely,  we  believe,  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

We  are  told  by  the  manufacturers  that  with 
increased  experience  and  the  use  of  larger  and 
improved  plant,  they  expect  considerably  lO  ex- 
tend the  number  of  shapes  and  combinations  of 
colours  which  they  are  at  present  alile  to  effect. 

We  trust  the  material  will  receive  a  fair  trial 
at  the  hands  of  architects,  believing  as  we  do 
that  it  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  art  and  of  con- 
siderable service  to  the  profession. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OP  YENTILATION. 

MR.  J.  D.  MORRIS,  surgeon-dentist,  of 
Edinburgh,  has  devised  another  new 
system  of  ventilation,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 
"  A  peculiarly  constructed  grate  or  stove  is  so 
arranged  in  the  making  that,  while  it  shows  a 
very  large  me'  >l  frontage  for  heating  the  air,  by 
radiation  av'  otherwise,  it  does  not  draw  air 
from  the  fi.  ..t,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  heat- 
ing the  air  of  the  entire  room,  but  is  fed  entirely 
and  altogfther  from  below  and  behind. 
By  this  arrangement,  a  perfect  hot  air  cir- 
culation is  established,  similar  to  a  hot  water 
circulation,  which  never  by  any  chance  meets 
any  interruption,  but  continuously  goes  on 
drawing  cold  air  from  below  and  behind,  which, 
supporting  combustion,  yields  the  heat  which 
warms  the  air  in  front.  This  combustion^  appa- 
ratus is  furnished  with  a  damper,  so  as  to  regu- 
late to  any  degree  of  nicety  the  amount  of  com- 
bustion,, and  consequently  of  the  heating  of  the 
room.  By  another  arrangement  in  the  grate  or 
stove,  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  made  to  meet  the 
heat  at  its  hottest  place,  and  so  prevent  smoke. 
The  a^-hpan  which  receives  the  incombustible  re- 
sidue of  the  coke  is  also  peculiarly  constructed, 
and  performs  a  double  function — viz.,  admits  air 
in  any  quantity  from  all  points  except  the  front, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  of  course  receives  and 
accommodates  the  ashes.    From  this  construction 


of  crate  it  is  obvious  that  all  draught  in  the 
room  is  done  away  with,  so  far  as  supplying  the 
combustion  of  either  stove  or  grate  ;  but  there  i» 
still  another  provision  made  in  this  combustion 
apparatus,  and  that  is,  that  the  draught  proposed 
by  the  rarefaction  is  also  supplied  from  below 
behind,  and  all  round  the  tlame  or  hot  bed  of 
the  stove  or  grate.  There  i.s,  therefore,  no  air 
whatever  supplied  in  front  or  from  any  part  of 
the  room  The  air  of  the  room  is,  therefore, 
simply  warmed,  and,  taking  an  upward  dii-ection, 
accordiuLi  to  the  gravitation  of  the  particles,  is 
of  course  warmest  at  the  ceiling,  where,  meeting 
the  apparatus  now  to  be  described,  it  performs  a 
most  important  function.  The  ceiling  apparatus 
is  a  peculiarly  constructed  gas  or  oil  lamp,  which, 
while  lighting  the  entire  room  by  means  of  a  re- 
flector or  reflectors,  so  collects  all  the  heat  which 
has  been  evolved  during  the  illumination  as  to 
hand  it  over,  by  conduction,  to  the  metal  of  a 
tube,  which  tube  also  receives  not  only  the  used 
warm  air  of  the  room,  but  also  the  entire  pro 
duets  of  combustion.  This  tube,  which  performs 
the  ceiling  part  of  the  ventilation,  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  shaft  funnel,  which,  expanding  into 
another  much  larger  tube,  made  entirely  of 
copper,  delivers  upwards  all  its  heated  air.  This 
heated  idr  whilst  being  conveyed  through  the 
tube,  uniting  its  heat  with  that  of  the  heat  itself, 
which  is  conducted  along  and  by  the  copper,  is 
all  suliicient  for  the  purposes  of  continuous  ven- 
tilation into,  through,  and  out  of  any  chimney 
where  no  fire  is  in  the  fireplace — the  front  of  the 
grate  in  this  case  being,  like  the  other  grate 
before  described,  simply  covered  in  to  prevent 
any  admission  of  air  from  the  front.  Where 
there  is  a  fire,  the  used  air,  however  vitiated  by 
cancerous,  scrofulous,  or  consumptive  patients  of 
a  hospital,  is  passed  through  the  flame  bed  of  the 
grate  or  stove,  and  there  entirely  consumed — the 
air  which  accompanies  the  diseased  breathings 
going  to  support  the  combustion,  as  in  the  other 
grate  below,  where  it  is  cold  and  pure.  In  like 
manner,  all  the  flats  of  a  tenement,  however 
high,  can  be  carefully  ventilated — the  street,  in 
the  first  instance,  supplying  pure  cold  air  to  the 
ground  flat,  the  vitiated  air  of  this  flat  or  room 
passing  into  the  tires  of  the  room  or  rooms  of  the 
flat  above,  and  so  on,  till  it  finally  escapes  puri- 
fied nitrogen  and  pure  carbonic  acid — ready- 
made  food  for  the  vegetable  world." 


LEICESTER  SEWAGE  EXPERIMENTS. 

SOME  important  experiments  in  the  purifica 
tion  of  sewage  by  a  new  process,  which  have 
just  been  tried  at  Leicester  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Rivers  Commission,  deserve  attention  and 
furth-^r  investigation.  The  sewage  of  Leicester 
has  been  treated  for  many  years  with  lime,  and 
the  tanks  constructed  for  this  process  rendered  it 
a  very  suitable  place  to  try  the  new  ABC  mix- 
ture, OS  it  is  called.  The  compound  consists 
chiefly  of  animal  charcoal,  clay,  and  blood,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  alum.  Its  action  when  added 
to  sewage  is  remarkable — the  impuriti-s  seem 
instantly  attracted  to  each  other,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  form  into  large  flakes,  and  sink, 
leaving  the  supernatant  water  clear  and  free  from 
taste  or  smell. 

Laboratory  experiments  showed  that  this 
water  was  comparatively  pure,  and  a  trial  at 
Tottenham  confirmed  this  view  ;  but  the  Rivers 
Commission,  anxious  to  see  the  process  tried  on 
a  larger  scale,  requested  the  patentees,  Messrs. 
Sillar  and  Wigner,  to  undertake  an  experiment  at 
Leicester  extending  over  a  week.  The  trial  took 
place  a  few  days  since  ;  one-half  of  the  Leicester 
sewage  was  treated  with  lime,  and  the  other 
half,  in  a  corresponding  set  of  tanks,  by  the 
ABC  process.  During  the  week  more  than  ten 
million  gallons  were  purified,  and  the  eilluent 
water  v.'as  so  clear,  and  apparently  pure,  that 
several  of  the  visitors  tasted  it,  and  fish  put  into 
it  only  ten  minutes  after  it  was  drawn  from  the 
sewer  lived  for  hours. 

The  average  of  Mr.  Wigner's  analyses  of  six- 
teen samples,  taken  at  intervals  of  one  hour 
during  the  day,  is  as  follows  : — The  sewage  con- 
tained 111.92  grains  per  gallon  of  solid  matter,  of 
which  42.56  were  organic  and  69.36  inorganic. 
The  efiiuent  water,  after  treatment,  by  the  ABC 
process,  and  unfiltered,  contained  68.61  grains, 
only  10.20  of  which  were  organic  and  58.41  in- 
organic. The  result  of  the  removal  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  organic  matter  is,  of  course,  the 
formation  of  a  residuum  rich  in  the  very  ingredi- 
ents which  are  wanted  for  manure.  The 
analysis  of   a  sample  from   Leicester  is  as  fol- 


lows : — Water,  14.00;  organic  matter,  47.10; 
alkaline  salts,  4,76  ;  earthy  salt.-*,  containing 
phosphoric  acid,  1  31, 12.71 ;  silica,  21.43—100.00. 
The  nitrogen  in  this  sample  is  equal  to  more  than 
4.^  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  A  considerable  re- 
semblance is  at  once  apparent  between  this  re- 
sult and  the  analysis  of  a  sample  of  guano. 
About  90  tons  of  the  manvire  were  produced  at 
Leicester,  which  possesses  an  aiiricultural  value 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expenses  of  the  process 
and  to  leave  a  large  surplus  for  profit.  The  re- 
port of  the  Rivers  Commissions  is  not  yet  pub- 
lished, but  if  their  opinion  on  their  own  spe- 
cijility,  the  puriKcation  of  the  water,  is  satis- 
factory, the  process  will  doubtless  bo  largely 
adopted  ;  and  the  sewage  of  large  towns,  hitherto 
looked  on  only  as  a  nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of  at 
any  cost,  will  be  considered  as  a  valuable  article, 
and  a  source  of  considerable  revenue. 


THE  ROYAL  BIRMINGHAM  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTISTS. 

THE  "private  view"  of  this  society's  exhibition 
— the  first  since  it  obtained  a  mark  of  royal 
favour — was  held  on  Wednesday.  The  collection 
of  paintings  is  large,  and  there  are  some  good 
s  ecimens  of  sculpture.  Among  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited are  ihe  productions  of  some  of  our  most 
famous  modern  artists.  The  collection  includes 
"  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  the  Tower,"  W.  F.  Yeames, 
AHA.;  "  Herod's  Birthday  Feast,"  E.  Armitage  ; 
''Margaret  of  Anjou  iutru.^tiog  her  Son  to  the 
Robber,"  C,   Lucy  ;  ''  The  Sleep    of    Duncau,"  C. 

D.  Maclise  ;  "  Rent  Day  in  the  Wilderness,"  Sir 

E.  Landseer ;  "The  First-born,"  H  O'Neile; 
"The  Restoration,  29th  of  May,  1660,"  A.  B. 
Clay;  "Jonathan's  Token  to  David,"  F.  Leighton  ; 
"Ophelia,"  E.  C.Barnes;  "The  Tuileries,  20th 
of  June,  1792,"  A.  Elmore  ;  "Before  Waterloo," 
Henry  O'Neile,  i&c.  There  are  also  fine  produc- 
tions by  G.  E.  T.  Poynter,  C.  Baxter,  H.  T.  Munn, 
G.  Sant,  E.  Harjiitt,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  J. 
Pettie,  A.R.A.,  J.  T.  Woolmer,  Henry  Mooie, 
George  Cole,  T,  Sydney  Cooper,  R,A,,  and  W.  H. 
Vernon  (by  whom  there  is  exhibited  a  fine  pic- 
ture, "  Sheep  on  a  Moorland  Kf)ad  ") ;  also  P.  M. 
Feeney,  C  Loyeux,  D.  W.  Wynfleld,  J.  T.  HiU, 
J.  H.  S.  Mann,  J.  C.  Naish,  J.  P.  Pettet,  W.  Maw 
Egley,  P.  Livin,  Charles  Baxter,  Haynes  King, 
E  Kennedy,  W.  Bromley,  &c.  Among  the  best 
known  local  artists  whose  works  figure  prom:« 
nently  are  Allen  E.  Everitt,  C.  T.  Burt,  F.  H. 
Henshaw,  W.  T.  Roden,  C.  W.  Radclyffe,  A. 
Johnston,  H.  H.  Lines,  Charles  R.  Aston,  Howard 
Harris,  W.  H.  Hall,  R.  S.  Chattock,  P.  Deakin, 
John  Steeple,  &c.  Among  the  sculpture  is  a 
marble  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  by  Peter 
Hollis,  " to  be  erected  in  Birmingham  ly  public 
subscription,  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services 
in  connection  with  the  postal  system."  The 
likeness  is  good,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  work  satisfactory. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  had  its  annual  ex« 
curaion  ou  Thursday  week,  the  places  selected  being 
Rotherfield  and  Maytield,  about  eight  miles  30utli  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wella.  The  ancieut  palace  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  was  viaited.  The  business  meetiug  was 
afterwards  held.  It  appears  that,  although  tha  society 
numbers  14S  membera,  it  is  in  arrears,  fioaucially,  to  the 
extent  of  £"4.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  look  into 
matters,  and  a  Bub-coaimittee  was  also  appointed  to  con- 
sider what  improvements,  in  their  opinion,  could  be  made 
in  the  pre&ent  system  of  management  of  the  buainess  of 
the  society. 

The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Soraeraetshira 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society  commenced  at 
Williton  on  Tuesday,  and  the  weather  being  fine  there  was 
a  good  atteodance.  The  buainesa  meeting  was  held  at  the 
national  schoolroom.  The  president,  in  hia  addrea.s, 
alluded  to  the  peculiar  objects  of  interest  in  geology  and 
natural  history  for  which  the  neigliboiirhood  w.-ia  noted. 
The  report  rofoiTed  to  the  labours  of  3Ir.  Sanford  in  com- 
piling the  first  volume  descriptive  of  the  contents  of  the 
Somenjetshiru  caves,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  wa.i  passed  to 
him  on  that  account.  The  tre;xsurer's  statement  accounted 
fjr  the  expenditure  of  nearly  £30'>,  leaving  a  balance  iu 
hand  of  £^2.  Mr.  Freeman  described  the  almo-it  unique 
construction  of  Duiisher  Church  half  of  which  belonged  to 
the  parishioners  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  old  monas- 
tery. The  arrangements  for  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and 
the  selection  of  a  president  for  1869,  were  left  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  oflBcera  for  the  ensuiU;,'  year  were 
api)ointtd.  In  the  afternoon  an  excursion  was  made  to 
Uickuoiler  HaLsey  Manor  House,  Crowcombe  Court  and 
Church,  and  Stojp-tmber,  returning  to  Williton  to  dine  at 
the  Egremout  Hotel.  After  dinner  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hugo 
read  a  paper  on  "  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons."  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  were  devoted  to  ezcursions — in  the 
first  instance  to  Cleave  Abbey,  Dunster  Castle,  &c,,  and 
then  eastward  to  the  Quantocks-  mines,  marble  quarries, 
old  camps,  &c.  At  Dunster  Castle  and  at  Fairfie!d  the 
members  were  eutertained  at  luncheon. 
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HIGH   AKT    VERSUS  LOW  ART. 

IN  my  last  communication  I  ventured  to 
hint  at  the  great  difficulty  there  neces- 
Barily  is  ia  treating  on  so  difficult  a  subject  as 
high  art,  consequent  on  the  strange  iact  oi 
their  being  in  existence  no  authoritative 
statemtnt  showing  what  it  really  is  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  now  thought  to 
produce  it.  We  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark,  and  can  only  come  to  a  sort  of  general 
conclusion  that  what  is  said  by  the  artistic 
world  at  large  is  true,  and  that  the  public 
voice  has,  in  sober  fact,  done  all  the  work  for 
us  and  finally  settled  for  itself  and  for  us  this 
very  difficult  question,  and  that,  in  short, 
what  everybody  says  must  be  true.  This,  at 
least,  will  be  found  to  be  so  far  comforting 
and  satisfactory  as  it  gives  us  some  ground 
though  it  be  unstable,  to  stand  on,  and  a 
point  of  departure.  No  one  will,  of  course, 
doubt  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or  will 
be  likely  to  complain  of  its  insutticieut  treat- 
ment in  so  short  a  space  as  we  can  command, 
where  so  much  else  claims  attention.  AVhat, 
then,  is  high  art,  or  the  highest  art  ,'  or  what 
is  the  highest  artistic  power  which  an  artist 
or  a  workman  is  capable  of  manifesting  /  and 
what  are  its  results  i 

So  many  are  the  books,  treatises,  and  flying 
sheets  that  have  been  written  on  the  one  subject 
of  art  that  it  would  seem  impossible  to  ask  so 
simple  a  question  as,  "  What  is  the  highest 
artistic  result  in  this  country  visible  to  the 
public  1"  without  finding  an  answer,  and  even 
an  authoritative  command  to  look  at  and  to 
study  it.  But  the  ([uestion  would  be  vain,  so 
that  we  are  compelled  to  commence  dogma- 
tically, and  to  assume  as  proved  the  Very 
point  to  be  discussed.  First,  then,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  (and  most  people  will 
agree  with  it)  that  the  Greek  marbles  from 
the  Parthenon,  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
the  best  artistic  results  which  this  country 
possesses  and  the  highest  efforts  of  the  artist's 
mind  and  hand.  Tiiere  are,  of  course,  many 
reasons  that  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  ^  assertion  generally,  and  one  or  two 
special  ones  which  might  have  some  novelty 
if  worked  out ;  but  it  will  be  enough  for  the 
present  purpose  to  assume  the  fact  that  these 
marbles,  more  particularly  the  frieze  from  the 
Cella,  are  examples  of  magnificent  hiy'i  art. 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Academy  catalogues 
its  sculpture,  whether  or  no  the  Torso  comes 
first,  or  where  the  Hercules  stands,  or  why  it 
stands  where  it  does  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  "the 
Theseus  and  horses'  heads  and  frieze  have 
been  admitted,  though  barely  admitted,  into 
thii  antique  society.  The  question,  therefore, 
now  is,  "  Why  are  the  horsemen  and  cattle 
sculptured  on  this  frieze  considered  by  the 
orthodox  as  high  art  at  all  ? "  This  is  a  most 
curious  question,  and  will  be  found  to  open 
up  a  series  of  difficulties  not  a  little  perplex- 
ing and  instructive.  Everybody  by  this  time 
knows  that  the  ordinary  artistic  and  Academy 
and  school  idea  of  art,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture is,  that  the  highest  efforts  in  them  are 
always  the  results  of  "  imagination,"  as  it  is 
called ;  indeed,  no  mere  copying  or  mere 
representation  of  natural  objects  is  thought 
by  very  many  to  have  any  artistic  merit 
whatever.  This  was  so  firmly  and  con- 
sistently the  opinion  of  the  artists  of  the  past 
generation  that  men  like  Fusili  despised 
jiortrait  painting  itself,  as  merely  so  much 
copying  of  worthless  nature,  and  said  that,  so 
far  from  nature  being  any  assistance  to  him  as 
an  artist,  "nature  put  him  out."  In  these 
more  enlightened  days  it  is  thought  a  little 
useful  to  occasionally  refer  to  natural  forms, 
human  and  otherwise,  but  vain  in  itself 
unless  purified  and  retined  and  improved  by 
a  constant  appeal  to  the  imaginative  powers 
in  the  artist's  mind.  "  Nature  we  can  see  all 
around  us,  it  is  said  ;  what  we  want,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  copy  of  it  in  stone  or  on  canvas 
simply,  but  something  more  in  addition,  and 
that  something  out  of  the  head  of  the  artist." 
Thia  opinion,    aa    all    know,    is   universal, 


from  the  biggest  to  the  least,  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough  to  seal  it  into  an  absolute 
verity,  Mr.  Euskin  through  all  bis  writings  is 
perpetually  dwelling  upon  it,  and  urging  it  on 
ihe  attention  of  the  artistic  world.     "  Artists,'' 
he  says,  "may  be  divided  into  three  broad 
divisions — the  false   and  feeble,  who  can  do 
nothing  of  any  value  whatever  ;  the  men  of 
literal  fact,  who  can  only  copy  what  they  see 
around  them  ;  and  the  great  im.iginative  men, 
who  adorn  and  illustrate  what  they  see."   His 
beautiful,  but   I  am  afraid  altogetlier   erro- 
neous, volume,  on  the  "imaginative  faculty," 
many,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  recollect,  and 
more  especially  for  the  present  purpose  those 
portions  of  it  where  he  dwells  with  such  de- 
light on   the    magnificence   of    this    human 
faculty  and  on  its  wonderful  results.     All  will 
remember  the  passage  in  it  where   the  great 
spiritual  thrones  of  art  (high  art)  are   seen 
occupied  by  the  mighty  presence  of  the  great 
trio   of  artists :  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  and 
Phidias— painter,  poet,  and  sculptor— lording 
it  over  the  whole  world  of  art.     Nothing  can 
be  prettier  to  read,  and   that  heart  must  be 
made  of  the  hardest  of  adamant  that   is  not 
touched  by  it.    For  my  part,  I  confess  I  revel 
in  that  second  volume  of  modern  painters  as 
in  a  delightful  dream,  but  stUl,  ought  we  not 
to  preserve  our  senses  even  in  dreams  ? — if 
we   can  !      But,   alas   for  the  "  imaginative 
faculty,"  for  the  dreams  it  creates,  and   for 
Phidias  himself,  the  mighty  occupant  of  one 
of  these  supreme  spiritual  thrones  '  like  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  cloud  vision,  it  must  needs 
vanish.     Phidias,  poor  mortal,  was  a  working 
man  evidently  ;   work   himself   in    his   own 
proper  person  he  must ;  there  was  no  deputing 
such  work  to  others,  so  that  he  must  have 
been,    not   like    our  sculptors  nowadays,    a 
gentlemanly  superintendent  over  the  work  of 
"men  of  fact,"  but  a  bona  flde,  matter-of-fact 
working  sculptor.     A  painful  reflection,  but, 
as  I  take  it,  a  matter  of  certainty  and  open  to 
absolute  proof.     How  much,  therefore,  of  the 
imagination  of  the  workman  Phidias  came  into 
play  in  the  production  of  this  high  art  frieze 
sculpture  and  marble  cutting  ?   Nothing.  It  is 
all  literal  fact  and  fact  only,  eyesight,  power 
of  observation,  and   .skill  of  hand — in  short, 
mere   copying  of  that  in  nature  which  was 
worth  copying.     It  will  not   be  disputed  bv 
anyone  who  has  thought  of  the  subject  at  all 
that  the  Greeks  were  an  imitative  people  and 
borrowed  wherever  they  cnuld,  and  that  they 
borrovred  freely  from  Assyria  and  Persia.     So 
that  the   fact  really  is  that,  as  the   Assyrian 
and  Persian  artists  copied  on  the  wall  surfaces 
of  palace  rooms  and   staircases  the  forms  and 
actions   of  those   who  in  life   occupied  and 
moved  in  them,  as  we  see  in  the  sculptures 
from  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  so  did  Phidias 
copg  on  this  frieze,  doubtless  taking  the  idea 
from  the  Persian,  the  forms  and  actions,  and 
the  dresses  as  well,  of  those  who  made  up  the 
great  procession  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
sculptures   to    represent  and   commemorate. 
There  is  in   sober  reality  in   this  frieze  from 
one  end  to  the  other  no  one  single  instance  of 
"  invention;"  it  is  all  literal  fact  and  fact  only, 
fully  as   much  so  as  the  sculptures   on  the 
Persepolitan  staircase,  which  no  one  will,  I 
suppose,  call  imaginative.     Where,  then,  we 
would  respectfully  ask,  is  the  high  art  in  it 
according  to  orthodoxy  ?     It  does  not  exist,  it 
must  be  sought  in  some  other  qualities  which 
it  remains  for  a  future  art  analysis  to  find 
out.     No   man   will  say  it  is  not   high  art, 
nay,  the  very  highest,  but  it  is  not  imagina- 
tive.    Phidias  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  of  those 
who  sit  on  spiritual  and  imaginative  thrones, 
but  of  that  more  commonplace  order  of  in- 
telligences who  are  content  t)  go  by  eyesight, 
and  if  by  fortune  blind  to  feel  their  way. 

I  do  not  know,  without  going  into  detailed 
particulars,  how  to  make  all  this  absolutely 
clear,  but  I  would  refer  tho.se  who  are  inte- 
rested in  art,  high  and  low,  and  in  the 
Academy  mode  of  dividing  artists,  to  the 
marbles  themselves  (not  to  woodcuts  and 
engravings),  where  they  will  see  how  very,  very 


literal  and  matter  of  fact  everything  is. 
Phidias  was  not  a  perfect  artist,  for  there  is 
little  nr  no  expression  or  variety  of  expression 
in  the  faces,  none  of  those  wonderful  traits  of 
character  which  Hogarth,  had  he  been  a 
sculptor,  would  have  thrown  into  them,  or 
observed  in  their  living  originals,  nor  is  there 
that  intensity  of  life  in  them  which  Velasquez 
saw  evervwhere.  Further,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  had  Phidias  existence  at  this  hour,  and 
sent  in  to  our  Royal  Academy  any  one  of  the 
magnificent  "cattle"  panels,  the  hanging 
committee  of  that  great  institution  wouhl  not 
take  it  in  or  give  it  either  wall,  or  floor,  or 
cellar  space. 

Surely  high  art  has  yet  to  be  approached 
by  another  and  a  new  road,  and  another  order 
of  artistic  intelligence  has  to  accept  or  reject 
what  is  offered  everv  year  for  its  acceptance 
or  rejection,  for  the  highest  artistic  teaching  of 
the  public  mind  comes  from,  as  get,  this 
annual  Academy  show.  In  my  next  note  I 
hope  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
another  artist  of  Phidian  powers,  but  whose 
work,  I  fear,  would  hardly  find  acceptance  as 
high  art  at  all,  but  it  may  lead  to  it. 

C.  B.  A. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  OURS,  LOCHES. 

THE  subject  of  one  of  our  illustrations  is  the 
south  chapel  of  the  church  of  St.  Oura,  in 
the  picturesque  town  of  Loches  iu  Touraioe.  It 
is  late  Romanesque  in  style,  and  comprises  a  nave 
of  two  large  bays  each  about  31ft.  square,  bHween 
western  and  central  towers  of  like  dimensions  ; 
also  small  transept,  and  a  semicircular  apsidal 
chancel,  with  north  and  south  apaidal  chapels.  The 
latter  is  the  subject  of  our  lithograph.  The  chief 
entrance  is  from  the  west,  under  a  large  square 
porch,  by  a  fine  doorway  very  elaborately  sculp- 
tured. The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  church  con- 
sists in  the  octagonal  stone  pyramids  which  roof 
the  two  bays  of  the  nave,  forming  a  conspicuous 
feature  externally  not  altogether  pleasing,  we 
think,  but  nevertheless  with  remarkably  fine 
effect  to  the  interior.  The  sculpture  to  the  capi- 
tals, string  courses,  and  other  parts  is  good,  and  the 
mouldings  are  very  bold  and  effective. 


ENAMELS,  ETC. 


THE  five  subjects  given  in  one  page  of  this 
week's  illustrations  are  intended  to  be  exe- 
cuted after  the  manner  of  the  mediieval  enamels 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  They  might, 
however,  be  done  in  the  more  fasi-ionable  clots  nne, 
and  with  slight  modifications  could  be  reproduced 
in  inlay,  painting,  or  even  carving.  Of  the  five, 
the  two  upper  subjects  are  most  suitable  for 
enamel.  The  first  is  a  conventional  rendering  of 
the  now  extinct  dodo,  and  if  a  title  were  wanted 
for  this  sketch  it  might  truly  be  called  "  An  Early 
Bird."  In  like  manner,  the  subjects  with  the  orola 
might  be  named  "Birds  of  a  Feather."  The  central 
cross  is  founded  on  a  Celtic  model,  but  is  not  car- 
ried out  rigidly  in  that  style.  It  might  be  executed 
in  any  of  the  ways  above  mentioned,  but  is 
perhaps  best  ad  ipted  for  carving.  The  two  de- 
signs at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  for  enamelled 
iron,  but  with  modidcation  they  could  be  done  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  J.  M.  S, 
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SCHOOLS    OF   ART. 


J 


Ok  Thursday  week  the  President  of  the  Science  and  Art 
School  at  Torquay  cave  aa  open  air  entertainnunt  to  the 
subscribera  and  pupils  of  tlie  sdence  flchool,  in  bia  ^r.nindu 
at  Woodfieltl.  Adiiresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Sheppard, 
Ur.  Strong,  and  Mr.  Buckraa^ter.  From  the  statement  of 
tlielattei  speaker  it  appears  that  more  than  100  pupiU  hira 
passed  through  the  science  classes  m  three  years,  and  that 
one  pupil  walked  nearly  500  miles  to  attend  a  ela^s  in 
animal  physiology.  He  obtained  a  medal  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  the  last  May  examination  The 
success  of  the  clas-sea  is  mainly  due  to  the  earueitness  of  the 
teacher,  who  is  al.?o  the  master  of  the  British  school  and 
the  CO  operation  of  a  very  active  committee.  The  classes 
are  held  in  the  evening,  during  the  wiutar  months,  at  the 
Science  and  Art  School,  and  are  chiefly  attendu  1  by  young 
men  whoare  engiiged  in  the  day  time.  After  the  UiusJ 
votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  separated. 

A  meeting  of  school  teachers  and  othfira  was  held  at  the 
Bath  Foium  School.  Bath,  on  Saturday,  for  thti  purpi>8e  of 
considering  the  scheme  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Mr,  Buckniiister  delivered  an  explanatory  address,  which 
wag  followed  by  a  discussion  of  some  interest  on  tlie  recent 
Science  and  Art  Scholarahips  of  £5  and  £10  each  for  boyi  in 
elementary  lohoolB. 


Tht  Budding  Kew5.  An*'-  ?8''  i6  f  S 


JuocF^ves 
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THE   THAMES   EilBAIfKMEXr. 

THIS  great  eDgineering  work  was  par- 
tially opened  to  the  public  on  Tiiurs- 
day,  August  the  Tlh.  Leisurely  conceived, 
swiftly,  but  not  hurriedly  executed,  its  pro- 
gress marred  by  no  delay  and  saddened  by  no 
accident,  it  is,  as  far  as  engineering  can  make 
it,  a  work  of  which  the  metropolis  may  be 
proud.  With  its  merits,  as  the  work  of  an 
engineer,  praise  must  perforce  cease,  and  of 
its  lamentable  deficiencies  in  all  that  is  archi- 
tectural, fit,  becoming,  elegant,  or  even  coldly 
correct,  all  architects  and  not  a  few  engineers 
must  be  painfully  aware.  It  is  seldom  in  a 
generation  or  even  a  century  that  a  work  of 
this  importance  is  executed.  We  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  excessive  care  has  been  taken 


sharp  angles  of  the  projections,  so  liable  to 
injury,  and  the  carved  keystone  at  Whitehall 
Stairs,  which  is  actually  submerged  for  some 
hoursevery  tideand  seems  to  court  destruction. 
That  portioQ  of  the  embankment  which  is 
in  the  most  finished  state  and  whose  ugliness 
may  therefore  be  most  readily  perceived  is 
undoubtedly  the  arch  at  the  Temple  Stairs. 
The  cut,  tig.  1,  does  not  give  an  unfair  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  production  of  the  hand — 
we  will  not  say  the  mind,  of  man.  The  reader 
will  observe  its  just  proportions,  graceful  out- 
line, and  delicate  mouldings.  Besides,  the 
thing  itself  is  to  be  seen.  Those  who  run  to 
catch  the  boat  to  Westminster  or  London 
Bridge  may  see  and  mark,  they  cannot  learn 
much,  and  can  digest  less,  but  they  can 
plainly  see  that  they  are  approaching  an  ex- 


m  the  selection  of  the  engineer,  and  especially 
in  the  selection  of  the  Board.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  latter  has  long  been  a  scandal  to 
the  metropolis  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
Burghers  and  vestrymen,  however  honest, 
are  not  the  men  wlio  should  control 
great  metropolitan  improvements.  In 
such  a  board,  entrusted  as  it  is  with  almost 
unlimited  powers,  we  have  a  clear  right  to 
expect  the  highest  professional  talent,  unim- 
peachable fidelity  to  public  duty,  and  the 
soundest  judgment,  not  without  a  touch  of 
state-craft  though  unvvarped  by  politicalbias. 
Its  members  should  be  men  of  more  than 
average  intelligence,  and  on  some  patent 
grounds  worthy  of  the  post  they  till.  Their 
proceedings  should  be  thoroughly  open,  and 
their  appointments  and  accounts  alike  able  to 
bear  scrutiny.  Hai  this  been  the  case  we 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  condemn  utterly 
in  the  Thames  Etabaukmeut  everything 
above  high  water  mark  and  not  a  little  that 
is  below  it.     Of  the  latter  we   may  cite   the 


tremely  ill-proportioned  structure,  the  like 
of  which  will  not  be  found  elsewhere  on  this 
earth,  and  they  will  on  inquiry  be  informed 
that  it  emanated  from  Mr.  Bjzalgette  and  the 
Board  of  Works.  If  they  are  strangers  they 
will  wonder  who  is  the  former,  and  what 
manner  of  men  are  the  latter.  If  they  ask 
is  Mr.  Bazalgette  an  architect  of  eminence 
that  he  should  be  entrusted  with  the  archi- 
tectural decoration  of  this  great  work,  what 
answer  will  they  get  1  Do  they  seek  to  know 
something  of  the  responsible  Board,  what  will 
they  learn  f  If  they  put  these  questions  to 
an  architect,  or  even  an  amateur  of  judgment, 
they  will  get  an  expression  of  pity  for  the 
one  and  contempt  for  the  other.  In  Mr. 
Bazalgette's  place  most  engineers  would  have 
done  as  he  has  done.  Totally  ignorant  of 
architecture,  and  therefore  undeterred  by 
considerations  which  would  fetter  the  merest 
tyro  iu  the  art,  he  has  caused  to  be  executed 
in  the  best  and  most  durable  material  the 
very  worst  architecture  to    be  seen    in  any 


public  work  of  this  or  any  other  age.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  as  far  as  architec- 
tural design  goes,  of  thin.'S  purely  .architec- 
tural, such  as  balustrade  with  piers,  handrail, 
parapet,  ornamental  arches,  and  the  like,  there 
is  not  a  redeeming  feature  in  this  vast  work. 
The  material,  gr.anite  of  the  best  quality,  has 
been  misunderstood  and  misapplied.  The 
parts,  instead  of  being  massive,  almost  without 
break,  continuous  and  broad,  and  rounded  at 
the  angles  below  high  water-mark  like  a  dock, 
aresmill,  broken  up,  treated  like  Bath  stone 
and  alike  liable  to  inflict  injury  witliin  and 
receive  it  from  without.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
treatment  of  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bastions 
on  each  side  of  the  arch,  fig.  1,  flanking  tlie 
pontoon.  Besides  the  unpardonable  fault  of 
having  a  pier  in  the  centre  of  a  bay  or  space, 
as  in  fig.  1,  the  manner  in  which  the  central 
portion  is  raised  is  clumsy  bevond  measure. 
Fig.  3  exhibits  a  section  of  the  rail  and  a 
baluster  to  scale  of  Jin.  to  the  foot.  The  out- 
side, it  will  be  perceived,  varies  from  the  in- 
side, and  is  infinitely  uglier.  A  cornice  com- 
posed of  a  cymatium  and  two  or  three  other 
members  without  a  corona,  is  not  architecture 
at  all,  still  less  is  it  design.  The  projection 
of  the  cymatium  renders  it  singularly  liable 
to  injury  from  a  drifting  barge  or  even  a 
grappling    boathook.       On    the  inside    the 
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projection  is  less,  but  it  is  full  Sin.  and  forms 
a  sharp  and  dangerous  corner.  The  plinth 
likewise,  which  is  as  ill-proportioned  as  pos- 
sible, being  only  SJin.  high,  has  Sin.  projec- 
tion into  the  footpath.  Common  sense,  dealing 
with  granite,  would  have  made  the  balusters 
square,  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  terrace 
at  Trafalgar-square  ;  and  common  sense  would 
have  made  the  inside  face  of  the  parapet 
either  perfectly  plain  without  breaks,  or  with 
such  slight  ones  as  are  in  the  same  terrace. 
Common  sense  would  have  avoided  excessive 
projections  and  undue  delicacy  of  mouldings. 
The  external  portion  of  the  rail,  which  is  worked 
into  a  very  bad  species  of  gjiasi  Gothic  moulding, 
is  ruinous  to  the  effect  as  seen  from  the  river. 
Had  the  rail  been  rounded  on  the  inside  there 
would  have  been  reason  for  it,  as  being  mora 
comfortable  to  lean  against,  lessliableto  wanton 
injury,  and  incapable  of  hurting  an  incautious 
passenger.  Of  the  baluster  little  need  be  said, 
it  speaks  for  itself.  The  topmost  member  is 
loin,  square,  and  the  lowermost  12in.  This 
is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  qualifications 
of  the  inventor.  Fig.  4  is  the  balustrade 
witliin  the  arch,  fig.  1.    It  is  a  fair  represen- 
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tation.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  half 
or  quarter  pier  against  the  arch,  and  that  the 
centre  pier  stands  alone  and  unassisted  in  the 
centre.  Its  gratuitousness  is  forced  on  the 
beholder  by  every  device.  Comment  on  such 
rubbish  is  criticism  thrown  away.  Fig.  5  re- 
presents one  of  the  ordinary  intermediate 
piers.  It  is  3ft.  wide  in  the  narrowest  part. 
The  plinth  has  a  projection  of  2iin.,  with  a 
height  of  ojin.  The  effect  may  be  imagined. 
The  cornice,  apart  from  its  excessive  projec- 
tion, is  as  good  as  need  be,  plain  and  bold  ; 
the  handrail  is  far  from  being  bad.  If  both 
had  been  continued  inside  and  out  we  should 
have  been  contented.  At  the  Westminster 
end,  where  there  is  no  imitation,  or  rather  cari- 
cature, of  Classic  forms,  the  mouldings  and 
general  effect  are  better,  but  the  jointing  of 
the  stone  in  the  stairs  from  the  bridge  and 
the  way  in  which  the  handrails  run  into  the 
piers  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  steps  is  the 
work  of  a  carpenter  accustomed  to  mitre  his 
material.  Treatises  have  been  written  on 
this  very  subject  of  jointing  stone,  the  golden 
rule  being  never  to  cut  a  joint  to  less  than  a 
right  angle.  A  comic  artist  who  understood 
architecture  as  an  art,  not  a  trade,  might  amuse 
himself  and  others  by  spending  an  hour  near 
Westminster  Bridge,  yet  we  doubt  if  be 
would  amuse  the  reflective  portion  of  the 
community.  Illustrations  of  a  great  national 
work,  which  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
it  would  certainly  pass  for  caricatures, 
■would  not  be  productive  of  mirth  to  such  as 
wish  well  to  the  cause  of  art  and  hoped  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  much  talked  of  revival. 
There  are  architects  in  London  who  would 
not  have  grudged  to  give  Mr.  Bazalgette,  or 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  perhaps,  an 
hour  or  two  of  time  and  half  a  dozen  words 
of  advice,  and  even,  if  need  be,  a  few  rough 
sketches,  to  prevent  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment from  being  irretrievably  disfigured 
and  the  architectural  profession  ir- 
retrievably discouraged.  It  is  no  very 
difficult  thing  to  measure  the  over- 
flow of  a  drowned  dam  or  estimate  the  out- 
fall of  a  sewer,  but  architects  rarely  undertake 
these  duties.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
no  branch  of  architecture  at  which  engineers 
fear  to  try  their  hands,  and  none  in  which 
they  do  not  fail  signally. 


THE   KEW   LAW    ON    COMPENSATIONS. 

IN  the  new  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  an 
alteration  haa  been  made  as  to  the  law  of 
compensation  for  lands  purchased  or  injuriously 
affected  by  railways,  and  which  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  materially  change  the  practice  in 
"compensation  cases."  By  the  41st  section 
(31  and  32  Vic,  cap.  119),  it  is  declared  that 
whenever,  in  the  case  of  any  lands,  purchased  or 
taken  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  public  railway,  any  question  of  com- 
pensation in  respect  thereof,  or  any  qiiestion  of 
compensation  in  respect  of  lands  injuriously 
affected  by  the  execution  of  the  works  on  any 
public  railway,  is,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands'  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  of  1845,  to  be 
settled  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  impanelled  and 
summoned  as  in  that  act  mentioned  ;  the  company 
or  the  party  entitled  to  the  compensation  may 
at  any  time,  before  the  issuing  by  the  company 
to  the  sheriff,  as  by  that  act  directed,  apply  to  a 
judge  of  any  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law  at  Westminster,  who  shall,  if  he  think  lit, 
make  an  order  for  trial  of  the  question  in  one  of 
the  superior  courts,  upon  such  terms  aud  in  such 
manner  aa  to  him  seem  fit,  and  the  question  be- 
tween the  parties  to  be  stated  in  the  issue  to  be 
settled,  in  case  of  difference,  by  the  judge  or  as 
he  directs,  and  such  issue  may  be  entered  for 
trial  and  tried  accordingly  in  the  same  manner  aa 
an  issue  joined  in  an  ordinary  action,  at  such 
place  as  the  judge  directs,  and  the  proceedings  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  court,  aa  an  ordiuary 
action.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  tliat  when- 
ever a  company  is  called  iiimn  or  liable,  under 
the  act  lueniioned,  to  issue  their  warrant  to  the 
sheriff  in  the  case  of  any  disputed  compensation, 
and  the  company  obtains  a  judge's  order,  the  ob 
taining  of  the  same  and  notice  thereof  to  the  oppo- 
site party  ia  to  be  a  satisfaction  of  the  company's 


duty  in  respect  of  the  issue  of  the  warrant.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  judgment  of  the  court 
upon  the  issue,  as  regards  costs,  &c.,  to  be  entitled 
to  the  same  effect  as  if  the  verdict  had  been  ob- 
tained before  the  sheriff  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
the  company  under  the  recited  act.  The  pro- 
visions as  to  compensation  cases  have  immediate 
operation. 

• 

THE    SEWAGE   OF    GLASGOW. 

THE  report  by  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Bazal- 
gette on  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Glas- 
gow has  been  printed.  The  scheme  which  they 
recommend  is  the  construction  of  a  series  of  in- 
tercepting sewers  emptying  into  a  main  conduit 
running  to  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  sewage  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
They  propose,  where  practicable,  availing  them- 
selves of  gravitation,  and  when  that  is  impossible 
resorting  to  pumping.  The  time  they  estimate 
as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  works  is 
six  years,  and  the  gross  cost,  including  prelimi- 
nary and  Parliamentary  expenses,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  interest  during  the  construction  of 
the  works,  they  set  down  as  £1,253,256  ;  the  an- 
nual charges  they  state  at  £3,550  for  pumping, 
and  £1,320  for  the  maintenance  of  the  main 
conduit,  &c.  Besides  this,  the  interest  on  the 
works  at  4  per  cent,  will  amount  to  £50,000,  so 
that  the  annurd  charges,  including  interest,  will 
be  equal  to  a  rate  of  5.^d.  iu  the  pound  on  the 
present  rental,  or  4Jd.  in  the  pound  ou  the  pro- 
bable assessable  value  of  property  in  the  city  by 
the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  estimate  that  at  the  very 
lowest  the  sewage  ought  to  be  worth  £58,524  per 
annum  for  irrigational  purposes,  and  are  of 
opinion  that,  though  this  sum  will  scarcely  be 
realised  for  it  for  some  years,  until  agriculturists 
have  learned  the  value  of  the  fertiliser  placed 
at  their  command,  yet,  "  if  a  sufficient  area  of 
said  land  adjoining  the  coast  be  secured  by  the 
promoters,  and  the  sewage  applied  for  irrigation, 
a  very  considerable  margin  of  profit  will  be  left 
after  paying  interest  on  money  invested  in  the 
farm  and  all  woriiing  expenses." 


^uiMng  Intelligence. 


OHUKOHES    AND     0HAPBL3. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Palsgrave,  Yorkshire,  will 
shortly  be  consecrated.  The  edifice  comprises 
nave,  aisle,  and  chancel,  and  a  tower  and  spire 
are  to  be  added  to  the  north-west  front,  and  a 
chancel,  aisle,  and  vestry  at  the  south-east  angle. 
When  Cumpleted,  the  church  will  accommodate 
between  900  and  1,000  persons.  The  cost  will  be 
about  £5,400.  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Barry,  of  Scarborough,  the  builder. 

On  Wednesday  week  a  new  Congregational 
Church  at  West  Cliff  was  opened.  The  style  is 
Early  Geometric  Gothic,  and  the  cost  is  £4,000. 
Seats  are  provided  for  950  persons.  A  tower  aud 
spire  rise  to  a  height  of  120ft.  Mr  J.  P.  Prit- 
chett,  of  Darlington,  is  the  architect ;  Mr.  Dongill, 
the  clerk  of  works  ;  and  Mr.  B.  Robinson,  of 
Whitby,  the  builder. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Montpellier,  near  Bristol, 
after  having  been  closed  for  some  time  for  the 
purpose  of  undergoing  renovation,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday  last.  In  the  interval  a  large  sum  has 
been  expended  in  improving  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  The  walls  have  been  painted,  and  in 
prominent  pilaces  a  number  of  scriptural  texts 
have  been  placed.  The  panels  of  the  reredos  are 
illuminated  alternately  with  the  Greek  cross  and 
the  Heur-de-lis,  the  three  centre  panels  being  re- 
served for  especial  adornment.  In  the  centre 
one  is  a  large  Greek  cross,  and  on  either  side 
scriptural  sentences,  iu  brilliantly  illuminated 
characters. 

St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Chapel,  Perth,  was 
opened  on  Sunday.  The  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
Early  Eoglishstyleof  architecture,  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  with  the  roof  supported  by  open  rafters, 
and  contains  sittings  for  about  400  persons.  The 
interior  of  the  chapel  is  plain. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  place  of  worship  haa 
been  laid  iu  Dewsbury  for  the  use  of  a  body  of 
revivalists  who  have  no  other  name  than  the 
Dewsbuiy  Glory  Band. 

The  parish  church  of  Oundle  took  fire  early  on 
Sunday  morning,  apparently  spontaneously  ;    and 
the  fire  was  not  got  under  until  four  of  the  bells  ^ 
in  ita  fine  peal  were  cracked. 


On  Saturday,  the  15th  instant,  the  new  church 
of  St  Ivatherine,  Stuttgardt,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  who  has  been  the  last 
week  preaching  for  his  mission  at  several  places 
in  Germany,  and  holding  confirmations  under  a 
commission  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
building  itself  is  in  Decorated  Gothic,  cruciform, 
with  a  spire  rich  in  gilt  ornamentation  ;  it  is  90  ft. 
in  length  from  the  west  end  to  the  vertex  of  the 
apse  which  forms  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel. 
In  the  snuthern  transept  is  placed  the  organ,  while 
the  northern  one  is  used  aa  a  small  chapel  for  daily 
service,  and  furnished  accordingly.  The  reredos 
consists  of  three  Gothic  arches,  each  enclosing  in 
sculpture  a  sacred  subject — the  northern  one  the 
Birth,  the  southern  one  the  Baptism,  and  the 
central  the  Crucifixion.  The  floor  of  the  chancel 
is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  tastefully  arranged, 
and  the  whole  (.f  its  windows  are  stained  glass. 

Church  building  and  restoration  are  progressing 
well  in  Worcestershire.  At  Hallow,  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  city,  a  new  church  is  being  built,  and 
may  perhaps  be  ready  for  consecration  by  Christ- 
mas. The  style  is  Decorated  ;  the  rojf  is  steep, 
pitched,  and  stone-arched  ribbed,  and  a  handsome 
reredos  is  promised  by  Earl  Beauchamp,  the  lay 
rector  of  the  parish.  There  will  be  450  sittings. 
About  £4,000  has  been  raised  for  the  new  church 
which  is  being  built  near  the  railway  station  at 
Droitwich,  but  more  money  is  wanted  before  the 
building  can  be  consecrated.  It  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style  and  has  about  300  free  sittings.  The 
Baroness  Windsor  generously  defrays  the  coat  of 
a  chapel  of  ease  at  Webheath,  in  the  parish  of 
Tardebigge,  near  Bromsgrove.  The  chapel  ia,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  will  have  200  free  sittings, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  bell  tur- 
ret. September  will  see  the  opening  of  the  new 
parish  church  at  Churchill,  near  Kidderminster, 
erected  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  in  place  of  the  dilapida  ed 
old  building  of  thirteenth  century  architecture.  A 
district  church  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Black- 
heath,  near  Rowley,  for  the  contiguous  parts  o£ 
Rowley,  Hales  Owen,  and  the  Quinton.  The  ttyle 
is  Early  English  ;  there  will  be  847  free  sittings  ; 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  (which  is  to  be 
endowed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners)  will 
be  more  than  £6,000.  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Birming- 
ham, is  the  builder.  At  Castle  Morton,  a  chapehy 
to  longdon,  near  Tewksbury,  a  chapel  of  ease,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  is  to  be  begun  next  spring. 
It  will  be  a  plain  parallelogram,  with  bell-cot  at  the 
west  end  and  southwest  porch,  and  90  sittings.  It 
is  to  cost  £500;  the  present  deficiency  is  only  £150. 
Iccomb  church  (in  a  parish  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Worcestershire,  now  transferred  to  the  diocese 
of  Gloucester)  is  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Worcester. 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Worcester,  is  to  be  restored 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  The  cathedral  restoration 
proceeds  but  slowly. 


New  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  beinij  erected 
at  Wadhams  Hill,  Wolverhampton,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin.  The  material  used  in 
the  exterior  is  brick,  with  stone  facings  and  string- 
courses.  Mr.  Heveningham  is  the  builder.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  £1,215. 

A  new  dock  was  opened  at  Boulogne,  on  Tues- 
day week.  The  dock  was  commenced  in  1859. 
The  basin  for  shipping  is  17  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
quay  wall  frontage  of  3,600ft.  and  a  quay  space 
of  over  240,000  square  feet.  The  cost  lias  been 
£300,000. 

The  rector  of  West  Toft  (Rev.  Mr.  Sutton)  haa 
met  the  recent  scarcity  of  water  by  dik'ging  a  well 
in  the  village,  and  presenting  it  to  bis  parishioners. 
Over  the  well  a  pretty  pump-house  is  being  built. 
It  will  be  20ft.  high,  and  is  to  be  surmounted 
by  a  cross.  Three  large  Gothic  windows  will  be 
the  chief  features  of  the  structure,  which  is  to  be 
flint,  with  stone  and  white  brick  dressings. 

New  premises  for  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  Lngland  have  just  been  completed  at  South- 
ampton. The  materials  used  are  Corsham  Down 
and  Portland  stone.  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  F.R.I.B.A; 
of  Westminster,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Bull 
and  Co.,  of  Southampton,  the  contractors. 

At  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  on  the  14th  iiist., 
the  foundation  stone  of  new  parish  schools  was  laid 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  schools 
comprise  boys'  and  ijirls'  school,  class  rooms,  and 
infant  school,  with  master's  house  attached.  The 
contract  price  is  £1,867.  Mr.  F.  Hollands,  of 
Hurstpierpoint,  ia  the  builder,  aud  Mesers. 
Goulty  and  Gibbina,  of  London  and  Brighton,  the 
architects. 
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Extensive  and  long-wanted  alterations  are 
shortly  to  bo  made  in  the  Soutbwark  Police- 
court,  Blackman-street,  Borough.  The  cells  will 
be  reconstructed,  the  interior  of  the  court  altered 
consideiably,  and  a  new  and  commodious  police 
station  erected. 

A  new  theatre  will  be  opened  at  Croydon  to- 
morrow (Saturday)  evening.  The  plan  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Holborn  Amphitheatre,  the  stage 
being  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used  for  either 
operatic,  dramatic,  or  hippodramatic  entertain- 
ment. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.— Ca.?e3    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  SIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  OoR  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
rwrulors  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  uotea  of  worka  coq- 
t«m[ihito(i  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

LetttJi-s  reliitmg  to  advortiaemeuts  aud  the  ordiniry  busi- 
neaa  of  the  Paper  alioutd  be  iulilreaaed  to  the  Ell'lTOU 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STltBET.  COVE.VT  QAUDBN'.  W.C. 

Advertisemeuta  for  the  current  week  muat  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  ou  Thursday. 


Received.-C  B.  a.— W.  S  —I.  X.— I.  M.-R.  P.  S.— 
A  Student. -Maud  T.-VV.  Brotlior3.—W.  H.  C.-R  and 
(J.— A.  and  C— B. -T.  Dewson. 

M.IXWELL  AND  TuKE,  Bury.— Tour  letter  and  plana  for 
workiuen'a  cottages,  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the 
linuji.s-o  News. 


dTflrrespiikiice. 


NATIONAL      COMPETITION— SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildlvq  News. 

Sir, — You   have  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  description   of  the  architectural  designs  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  Queen's  medal,  and 
now  being  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  ;  and  I 
therefore  think  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  pub- 
lish a  suggestion  from  one  of   the  students  who 
furnished   a  design.     Would    it    not    be    much 
better  and  more  satisfactory  to  competitors  gene- 
rally if  the  adjudicators  were  architects    by  pro- 
fession, instead  of    being  artists   only  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  architecture  ?    As  regards 
myself  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never   agiin   to 
waste   time  in   this   competition,   without   some 
alteration   i3   made   in   the   persons   selected   as 
judges.    My  reasons  for  doing  so  are  as  follows  :  — 
X  am  an  architect   of   good  experience,  and  have 
gained   some   competitions,   aiid   for   the    South 
Kensington  competition  I  prepared   what  I    still 
believe  to  be  a  good  design,  and   I  am  supported 
m  this  opinion    by  several    other  architects.     In 
the  same  school  of  art  in  which  I  am  a  student, 
another  design  was  prepared  by  a  youth  who  has 
no  knowledge  of   architecture,  and  his  design  was 
in   every  sense   impracticable.      Wooden  gables  ' 
were  shown  without    any    means    of    support  ; 
arches   were  numerous    which  had  no  means  of 
abutment ;     and  disproportion   and    eccentricity 
were  the  most  noticeable  characteristics   of  the 
design.     However,   to   make  it  go  down,  I  sup- 
pose,  with   the   sagacious  artists  who  were  the 
judges,  the  design  was  filled  in  with  all  sorts   of 
tiddle-de-de  woodwork,  as  small  as  the  chasing  on 
the  back  of  a  watch,  and  generally  speaking  as 
impracticable   as  useless  ;    and,    to    cap    all,  the 
angle  of  the  building  was  shown  supported  on  a 
light    wooden    roof.       This    latter    design     was 
honoured  with  a  medal.     My  own   has  been  re- 
turned  without    even    receiving   the   honour    of 
being  exhibited  at  South  Kensington.     It  will  be 
obvious  to  all  that,  as  an  architect,  I  felt  bound 
to  be  governed  by  the  necessities   of   good    con- 
struction,    architectural     appropriateness,     con- 
venience  of   arrangement,   &c.,  and  I  could  not 
(even   if   I   would)   have  indulged  in  the  unarchi- 
tectural    nonsense    with    which    my   fellow   com- 
petitor's design  was    filled.     I  would  add  that  I 
am  not  urged  by  any  ill-feeling  in  thus  writing, 
but  by  a  desire  that  these  competitions  should  be 
conducted  in  such  a  way  as  shall  ensure  the  .best 
design  receiving  the  greatest  honours,  which  I  am 
convinced  will   never  be  the  case    whilst   artists 
with  little  or  no  architectural  knowledge  occupy 
the  position  of  judges.— I  am,  &c., 

A  Competitor. 


ject  in  a  recent  number  of   the   Buildinc.  Nkws 
induces  me  to  ask  for  space  for  a  few  lemirks. 

Building  societies,  as  a  rule,  profess  to  lend 
mouey  at  5  per  cent.,  and  they  do,  in  reality, 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  have  had  occasion  to  use 
them  for  and  at  the  request  of  client?,  and  I  know 
their  methods pi-etty  well,— You  w.ant  (say)  £l,Oill) 
for  ten  years— very  well,  5  per  cent,  on  €  l.UOO  is  ,€50, 
which  multiplied  by  10  is  £500  interest,  and  this 
added  to  the  principal,  £1,0110,  is  equal  to  .€1,500, 
Now  the  societies  are  so  kind  as  to  allow  you  to  pay 
off  this  £1,5U0  by  annual  instalmentsof  £150,  But 
£150  per  annum  for  ten  years  is  worth  at  the  end  of 
that  period  £1,SS6,  and  over.  Hence  you  really 
pay  Si  per  cent,  instead  of  5,  or,  assuming  that 
the  business  of  the  society  is  large,  and  that  these 
instalments  are  reinvested  in  the  same  manner, 
the  rate  of  interest  becomes  usurious,  I  have 
now  before  me  the  prospectus  of  a  company  which 
has  powers  of  boriowing  from  Government  the 
amount  of  the  subscribed  capital  at  4  per  cent, 
interest ;  yet  they  adopt  the  same  scale  of  repay- 
ment charges  as  the  rest  of  the  fraternity.  They 
cou  d,  with  the  aid  of  entrance  fees,  fines,  charges 
of  Is,  for  a  two  penny  pass-book,  &c.,  afford  °to 
lend  at  5  per  cent,  as  they  propose.  How  is  it 
they  do  not  ?  The  reason  is  plain— the  last  divi- 
dend was  declared  at  the  rate  of  7.^  per  cent. 
Small  chance.  I  think,  of  borrowing  at_5  per  csnt. 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  public  ought  to  be  able  to  borrow  on  the 
security  of  houses  .and  lands  two-thirds  of  their 
market  value  for  stated  terms  of  years  not  exceed- 
ing (say)  twelve,  at  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  an- 
nual balances  of  the  principal  ;  and  it  is,  I  think, 
a  fair  question  whether  the  Government  could  not 
safely  and  profitably  employ  the  deposits  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks  to  this  very  desirable 
end.  Thousands  would  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  the  system,  and  as  the  lending  public 
are  now  content  with  3.{  for  their  deposits,  there 
would  be  no  nsk  in  satisfying  the  borrowing  public, 
who  are  willing  to  give  good  security  and  5  per 
cent. 

As  matters  at  present  stand  it  is  really  wiser  to 
continue  to  pay  rent  to  a  landlord  instead  of  half  as 
much  again  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  a  society,  for 
if  you  invest  the  annual  difference  it  will  accumu- 
late to  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy  your  house  two  or 
three  years  sooner  than  you  could  have  done  by 
the  "aid  "  of  the  society. — I  am,  &c., 

E.  Ingress  Bell, 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 
Sir,—"  Why  pay  rent  ?"  "  Why  not  pay  a  littU 
more  for  a  fex  years  and  the  house  becomes  your 
own  property  ?"     We  have  all  heard  these   ques- 
tions pretty  frequently,  and  an  article  on  the  sub- 


WALWORTH  COMMON  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors,  and 
finding  the  guardians  look  with  indifference  at  the 
reasonable  request  of  the  majority  of  competitors, 
I  would  beg  your  kind  permission  to  put  a  few' 
questions,  to  which  I  may  possibly  get  a  reply. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  either  of  the  premiated  pl.ans  (for 
here,  I  think,  ample  hai  already  been  said),  but 
simply  to  join  issue  in  condemnation  of  the 
choice  made  by  the  guardians  (entirely  stultifying 
their  own  printed  instructions)  ;  and  here  let  me 
inquire  if  it  is  correct  that  a  Urge  number  of 
plans  were  thrown  out,  the  competitors  not  com- 
plying with  the  instructions ;  also,  whether  the 
three  best  plans  of  the  remaining  portion,  accord- 
ing to  the  guardians' opinion  and  judgment,  and 
complying  with  their  instructions,  were  made 
choice  of,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  other  plans 
not  in  accordance  to  those  instructions,  but  yet 
made  choice  of  by  the  guardians  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  a  majority  of  the  guardians  should  set 
a.side  and  ignore  their  own  instructions,  and  per- 
form such  an  act  of  unfairness  to  those  competitors 
who  had  so  justly  succeeded,  had  the  guardians 
acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  instructions.  In 
confiding  to  their  honour,  the  majority  of  the  com- 
petitors had  placed  implicit  confidence  for  an  impar- 
tial decision,  and  spent  nearly  two  months  of  their 
time.  Wcmld  not  the  proper  course  have  been, 
when  so  divided,  to  have  considered  the  request  of 
the  competitors,  and  called  to  their  aid  a  gentle- 
man of  st  aiding  in  the  profession,  or  have 
awarded  the  premiums  to  those  who  had  com- 
plied with  their  instructions,  and  have  refused 
others  for  noncompliance  ? 

Trusting  the  guardians  may  yet  see  a  way  to 
do  justice,  or  state  the  reason  of  adopting  such 
a  course. — I  am,  &c.,  Tnos.  .Iewell, 

Author  of  No.  9  plan. 

WALTON  AND  Wl<;sT  DERBY  SEWERAGE 
—LIVERPOOL. 

SiK,— Your  notice  of  our  6.Tamination  of  Mr.  Rawlicaon's 
report  on  the  sewerage  of  Walton  has  called  forth  a  letter, 
in  which  he  Mys,  "  I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  whole  case 
ovor  in  ipublio,  but  shnply  to  state  a  few  facU."     Most  of 


these  facta— flctions.  we  tliink,  would  have  been  n  more 
.-ippropnato  lenn-he  neglects  to  niuution,  hai-o  already 
been  placed  by  him  before  the  Liverpool  public.  His 
autemcuts  we  have  shown  to  be  quite  fallacioua.  and  it  Is 
clear  to  us  that  ho  hits  written  a  roi)ort  which,  among  other 
ahortconiiiigs,  displays,  to  take  the  moat  charitable  view 
groiit  caroleaaneia  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  combined 
with  most  soiioua  topographical  iuaccur.icioa.  Mr.  Riw- 
linsou  m.ay  not  believe  this,  but  the  woaknesa  of  his  case  is 
evident  fiom  the  i.-ict  that  he  has  not  fairly  met  any  one  of 
the  Btatementa  we  have  challengoil  him  M  disprove,  o.\cept 
by  reitei-ated  asaertions,  which  only  confirm  us  in  our 
suspicion  th.it  the  vieiva  expressed  by  him  were  taken  up 
h.istily  under  inlluonces  not  favouraide  to  the  delivery  of 
an  impartial  verdict. 

This  is  our  view  of  the  case,  Imt  we  aliall  not  ask  your 
roaiiers  ta  believe  it  until  we  do,-il  with  the  facts  theinielves, 
and  then  they  can  form  their  own  opinion.  We  would' 
gl.idly  have  confined  our  remirks  solely  to  the  engineering 
merits  of  the  two  schemes,  but,  as  Mr.  liawliusou  in  one 
letler  accuses  us  of  "  self  intoieit  dulling  our  pjrcuptioju," 
and  imputes  other  mnives  in  ejnally  choice  phiaijs,  wo 
cannot  help  this  alluiion  to  the  whole  transaction  "as  It 
apiieara  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  mombera  of  the  Walton 
Board. 

Wo  shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  our  right  to  subject 
his  report  to  legitim.ito  jriticistu  Such  woiiM  be  abstii-.l  ; 
though  we  can  quite  understand  that  one  who  has  had  all 
his  own  w.ay  for  »o  loug  a  time,  aj  Mr.  Rawlinson  hoa, 
should,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  consider  any  ouoition- 
hig  of  his  infallibility  e.xtreme  lireaumption— though  how 
it  can  be  construed  into  treating  him  with  more  th.m  dis- 
respect we  know  not  If  Mr.  Kawlinson  had  not  written 
a  letter  to  the  L  vrDool  Me-cnrij,  in  which,  though  it  re- 
coiled upon  himself,  the  intention  of  crusliing  ua  once  for 
all  with  abuse  aud  sneera  was  not  transparently  evident, 
he  would  have  had  a  better  claim  to  oonaideration,  though 
we  cannot  help,  at  the  aame  time,  congratulating  him  on 
the  improved  tone  and  temper  of  hia  Liter  lettera.  Wo 
have  no  wiah  to  treapasa  further  on  your  Bp,ace  with  mere 
personal  mattere,  ao  are  quite  willing  to  let  the  subject 
drop. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  of  his  facts  ;  indeed,  it  contains 
the  theory  upon  which  he  bases  his  recommendatiou  to  waste 
sewage  :— In  his  report  he  says,  "  A  few  places  situate  on 
large  tidal  rivers,  such  as  the  -Mersey,  or  ou  the  sea,  whero 
theie  is  a  deep  water  shore,  m.ay  harmlessly  waste  sewage 
by  draining  direct  to  auch  waters  " 

This  at  once  suggests  the  question  whether  the  wasting 
of  sewage  by  the  Rimrose  outlet  will  be  of  a  harmless 
nature,  and  for  an  answer  we  have  only  to  read  a  littla 
further  on  that,  "  Bootle,  Waterloo,  Seaforth,  Southport, 
and  other  places  dependent  ou  summer  visitors,  aud 
situate  on  a  flat  ahoie  left  dry  at  low  water,  which  ahoro 
is  used  for  bathing,  must  consider  their  own  apecialitiea 
and  prevent  shore  pollution," 

The  majority  of  your  readers  will  perhaps  be  as  ignorant 
of  the  situation  of  those  places  as  Jlr.  Kawlinson  evidently 
W.13  of  the  outlet  he  recommended.  Will  it  be  bjlieved 
that  thia  very  outlet  will  diacharge  at  the  boundary  line 
dividing  two  of  those  places,  viz.,  Bootle  and  Se.itorth  ? 
Ho  gives  us  the  poison  and  suggests  the  antidote.  Tha 
Waterloo  and  Seaforth  Board  have  decided  to  act  on  his 
advice  ;  they  dislike  "  Cloa.ia  Maximas"  discharging  on 
their  shore,  and  have  instructed  their  law  clerk  to  oppose 
its  construction.  Under  those  circumstances,  perhaps,  it 
m.ay  be  in  the  nature  of  a  crime  to  waste  sewage. 

As  Mr.  Rawliuson  has  admitted  in  a  letter  to  the 
Liverpool  JJt'lf/  Pose  that  "if  there  had  been  no  safe 
means  for  constructing  .a  permanent  relief  outlet  for 
surplus  sewage  when  not  wanted,  I  should  have  recom- 
mended tanks,  engines,  aud  irrigation,  as  designed  by 
Messrs.  Reade  and  Goodiaon,"  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  support  our  plans  as  a  scheme  for  sewage  utilisation, 
aud  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  question  of  cost,  to 
which  the  controversy  is  now  narrowed.  In  his  letter  ho 
saya  "  1  have  recommended  the  Rimrose  Bridge  outlet  as 
cheapest  in  first  cost."  Let  us  see  how  this  agrees  with 
his  original  report,  where  it  is  stated  : — "  This  sewer  may 
be  comparatively  costly  to  construct  in  the  first  instance, 
but  it  will  give  a  pernianeut  outlet  for  sewage,''  and 
also  it  will,  "like  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  endure. 
Costly,  comparatively,  to  what  ?  There  ia  but  oue  auawer, 
for  of  the  four  aea  outlets  brought  under  his  notice  by  the 
chairman  of  the  West  Derby  Board,  we  have  -Mr,  Riw- 
linson's  authority  for  saying  it  is  the  che-ipest ;  therefore, 
as  our  outlet  is  the  only  other  left  for  comparison,  can  ho 
seriously  say  "  that  he  recommended  the  Rimrose  outlet 
as  cheapest  in  first  cost  ?" 

Thia  ia  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  forgetfulness  of 
former  language  which  appeara  so  cbanicteiistic  of  hiin. 
If  Mr.  Rawlinson  will  only  do  us  the  favour  to  read  our 
report,  which  we  have  before  frequently  recomme-jded  him 
to  do,  he  will  there  find  that,  as  estimated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  West  Derby  Board,  whom  Mr.  liawliusou  ia 
quite  right  in  describing  as  an  eminent  contractor,  the 
combined  sea  outlet  wdl  cost  £35,01)0,  while  our  outlet, 
tanks,  engines,  and  laying  out  150  acres  as  a  sewage  farm, 
will  cost  but  €113,420  lis.  6d,  thus  showing  a  saving  of 
lis, 579  8s  t)d,  in  tii6t  cost  in  favour  of  ntUisijtion,  Wo 
have  before  challenged  Mr.  Uawiinson  to  prove  our  esti- 
mates fallacioua  ;  we  repeat  the  challenge,  ana  if  ho 
requireait  will  go  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  competent 
surveyor  to  check  the  estimates.  In  the  face  of  these 
fiicts,  his  assertion  is  injudicious,  not  to  say  foolish. 

In  describing  our  plans  his  letter  saya:  "Part  of  tha  area 
of  Walton  is  to  be  sewered  by  pumping,  and  the  entire 
sewage  ia  to  be  dealt  with  partly  in  depositiug  tanks  and 
partly  in  irrig.ition,"  Though  we  have  his  authority  for 
saying  that  our  plans  would  have  been  recommended  by 
him  had  not  the  tidal  Biver  Mersey  been  ao  convenient, 
and  its  popiUous  shores  so  close  at  hand,  we  are  afrad  that 
the  above  quotation  shows  such  a  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
wh  it  our  plans  really  are  that  he  would  have  recoiuioended 
them  from  a  false  conception  of  their  nature.  None  of  tho 
area  of  Walton  is  to  be  sewered  by  pumping,  and  all  tho 
sewage,  except  during  storms,  when  it  will  partly  flow  into 
the  Kiver  Alt,  at  a  time  when  no  damage  can  be  done,  will 
be  dealt  with  by  irrigation,  Walton,  we  miy  inform  him, 
does  not,  as  Butlerdescribes  Holland,  "draw  Soft,  of  water," 
and  ita  drainage  wdl  flow  by  our  route  down  the  na- 
tural valley  line  without  the  aid  of  pumping.  Tho  pumps 
are  merely  for  lifting  the  sewage  ou  to  the  land  for  utilisa- 
tion purposes. 

Rej^ardiug  the  choice  of  land  the  letter  saya:  "  Liverpool 
is  growing  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  no  man  can  predict  how 
far  the  subiu'bs  may  extend,  or  the  prices  land  may  rise  to 
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forvillit  purpii3e3,  and  aewago  fanning  beyond  a  township 
bouadaiy  will  not  in  most  casea  be  desirable. "  True,  no 
mau  can  predict  what  may  take  place,  nor  can  he  predict  of 
any  place  in  England  that  a  town  may  not  spring  up  in  the 
middle  of  what  is  now  a  rural  district,  but  are  we  to  be  de- 
barred from  carrying  ont  sanitary  w«.rk3  on  that  account? 
If  so.  the  wbolooftlio  transactions  of  this  changeable  world 
ought  to  be  stopped  until  we  are  assured  tliat  all  is  perma- 
nent. Let  him,  however,  make  his  mind  easy  on  this  score. 
We  iiaye  known  LiT-.Tpaol  forsix  and  thirty  yejirs,  and  we 
can  assure  l^ura,  that  villa  building  at  Kirkby,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  proposed  punipiug  station,  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  brother  Sam,  '*  a  contingency  not  at  present  on 
the  cards,"  and  below  the  pumping  station  and  between 
it  aud  the  sea  there  are  thouiiaads  of  acres  of  suitable  agri- 
cultural laud  available.  Perhaps  he  will  iufarm  us 
more  clearly  why  "  sewage  farming  beyond  a  township 
boundary  will  not  in  most  ca-^es  be  desirable."  Alittle  light 
thrown  upon  that  point  would  be  valuable. 

If  we  show  a  little  levity  we  must  be  excused  ;  we  fiud  it 
difficult  to  look  at  such  statements  serioubly.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  is  only  jukiog. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  is  very  fond  of  the  inten'Ogative  form  of  ■ 
composition.  Taking  hjs  cue.  we  aak  him,  an  a  business 
man,  who  wa^  to  tieat  for  a  sewage  farm  before  either 
board  had  decided  upon  adopting  utilisation  ?  In  former 
times  Mr.  Rawlioson  had  pronounced  stronRlyin  favour  of 
utilisation  as  a  piinr.iplt-,  unw  he  puts  it  on  more  luerct^nary 
grounds.  He  sa.\s  :  "The  value  of  a  thing  i>  just  whatever 
it  will  bring."  and  solemnly,  "  if  it  saves  monBy  to  wx'ste 
sewage,  then,  according  to  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
wasted  it  must  be." 

It  appear;?  tj  us  most  incomprehensible  that  any  man  of 
knowledge  should  r  commend  the  wasting  of  sewage  on  to 
the  6tior«a  ofathi<.kly  populated  neighbourhood,  aud  yet 
be  3i)  tender  about  the  slightest  overfloiv  under  any  circum 
Btaucos  into  the  Ki\er  Alt,  along  whose  fourrie,  from  the 
pioposed  outlet  to  the  tea  tliern  is  scarcely  a  single  habits 
tion,  whose  waters  ure  not  used  for  diinking  puiposes,  aud 
are  at  piesent  dreadfully  pnlhited  with  sewage  ;  yet  below 
Walton  no  coniijluints  are  heaid  of.  It  has  been  proved 
ovcrand  over  ag^in  that  if  the  dry  weather  flow  of  sewage 
■  provided  f  ji .  ihe  stream  may  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  >"o  injunctions  need  be  appiehended  under  such 
circumstances,  and  still  less  if  the  dry  weather  flow,  diluted 
with  twice  its  vuhime  of  water,  is  provided  for  by  pumping 
on  to  lower  land,  as  in  our  sclieme. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  informs  us,  "  Mes'^ra. 
Reade  and  Goodison  have  so  read  up  this  sewage  utilisation 
question  (and  it  has  simply  been  reading)  that  they  will 
take  no  other  view."  It  is  not  pleasant  to  deal  so  in  repe 
tiiion,  but  if  Mr.  Rawjinson  will  only  I'ead  our  report  he 
will  find  that  the  information  ha^  been  gained  principally 
by  iiispection  of  some  of  the  pnucip.il  sewage  works  and 
in  (Uiry  on  the  spot,  and  our  knowledge  of  main  sew-crs  has 
not  been  gained  in  a  back  parlour,  i  ut  by  the  carrying  out 
of  actual  works.  In  addition,  we  have  bad  the  advice  of 
practical  authorities  on  sewage  farming,— agricultural  ad- 
rice  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  tjxpresily  states  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Commission  on  the  Sewage  of  the  Metropolis 
he  is  incapable  of  giving. 

There  are  many  other  minor  statements  contained  in  his 
letter  which  canoot  boast  of  greater  accuracy  than  attaches 
to  these  already  mentioned,  but  we  need  not  notice  them. 
A  great  point  is,  however,  made  of  there  having  been  three 
engineers  to  the  West  Derby  scheme,  viz.,  the  local  sur 
Teyor.  the  chairman  of  the  West  Derby  Board,  and  the  late 
Mr.  William  Stubbs— "Nil  nisi bonum  de  mortuis."  None 
have  a  greater  regard  for  bis  memory  than  ourselves,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  having  at  hLi  death  purchased  all  his 
plana  aud  added  his  business  to  our  own,  wo  have  made 
diligent  search  for  the  evidences  of  his  having  made  "main 
■ewe rage  a  study  ;"  we  can  hud  no  plans  or  documents 
bearing  on  the  subject,  so  that  if  he  did  make  it  a  study  it 
was  done  at  home.  One  of  us  was  his  ftjllow  pupil ;  he 
■was  a  versatile  genius,  and  we  have  the  highest  admiration 
of  his  talents,  but  the  evidence  of  the  study  of  main  sewer- 
age IS  Wauling. 

If  the  chair  ran  of  the  local  board  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  engineering  of  the  sea  outlet  no  wonder 
he  cliogsso  to  his  own  scheme.and, perhaps,  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
liaith  in  him  may  have  had  some  influence  on  Mr.  liawlin- 
aon's  mind.  Mark,  we  do  not  say  it  hud  (perhaps  it  had), 
but  is  it  kind  to  bring  up  a  man,  a.t  poor  Stubbs  is 
brought  up,  as  witness  on  his  own  behalf  that  the  scheme 
he  prepared  four  years  ago  is  cheaper  than  one  the  plan.s  of 
which  were  not  made  until  two  years  after  his  death  ? 

There  may  be  a  ditference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  having  a  railway  contractor  who  also 
dabbles  in  engineering  as  chainnau  of  a  board  ;  we  exprea^s 
no  opinion  ourselves,  but  have  heard  others  say  that  it  13 
likely  to  lead  to  many  evils,  for  we  all  know  how  men  on  a 
local  board,  or  elsewhere,  especially  if  they  possess  energy 
and  determination,  with  a  smatieiiug  of  special  know- 
lege,  are  the  great  stumbling  blocks  to  professional  men, 
such  a.i  Mr.  Rawlinson,  carrying  out  an  enlightened  policy  ; 
they  are  surrounded  with  a  dense  armour  which  none  can 
penetrate.  We  are  sure  all  pvofes-iional  readers  will  appre- 
ciate that  fact,  "  Ne  Butor  ultra  crepidam."  Let  not  Mr. 
Rawlinson  grow  indignant  over  these  remarks  ;  we  merely 
state  well  known  truths,  of  course  knowing  that  there  are 
always  exceptions  to  them,  aud  let  us  hope  his  friend  is  one 
We  have  now  done  until  Mr.  Riiwlinson  reappears  in 
some  other  paper  (he  has  been  in  three  already),  aud  we 
leave  your  readers  to  judge  whether  we  hav.j  beouju^tified 
in  calling  Mr.  Rawlinson's  report  in  question.  Anyone  who 
wants  further  information  on  the  subject  may  have  a 
printed  copy  of  his  report  on  application  to  us.  We  wish 
to  do  Mr.  liawlinson  justice,  both  in  text  and  context,  for 
beforetimes  he  has  complained  that  wo  have  confined  our- 
aelves  to  the  text.  Let  us  assure  him,  liowever,  that  we  are 
not  at  all  disappointed  at  his  report.  We  have  been  in 
btismesa  long  enough  to  be  prepared  for  such  contingencies 
Uut  one  more  correction  requiies  to  be  made.  It  was  the 
Walton  Board  that  submitted  our  plans  to  him  for  very 
MceUent  reasons,  which  we  quite  approve  of;  firstly 
because  they,  aa  most  boards  do  under  similar  circum- 
^ces,  required  another  professional  opinion,  and  Mr 
Rawlinson  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  foremos-t  men  to 
whom  they  could  apply,  and,  secondly,  knowing  his  inti- 
mate relationship  witli  the  West  Derby  Board,  they  were 
aware  that  under  any  circumstances  ni.eir  plans  would 
come  before  him.  They  thought  they  might  as  well  come 
before  him  fir^t  as  la-t,  for  without  his  approval  there  wa« 

""" ~  "    '  )  with 
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rl.V  n.iii  ur^t  as  la-t,  ror  Without  hw  approval  there  wi 
little  chance  or  an  a.n.cable  arrangement  being  made  wit 
the  WeH  Derby  B.mid,      Wo  are  extremely  sorry  to    nnifc 


opinion,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  think  for  this 
he  has,  through  his  erratic  conduct,  principally  himself 
to  blame. 

We  apologise  for  so  trespassing  on  your  space,  but  as- 
sertions made  in  a  line  may  take  a  colunm  to  refute  them, 
and,  in  order  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  judging  who  it 
is  that  deals  in  abuse,  we  enclose  copies  of  the  former  cor 
respondence,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use 
of  you  may  think  proper. — We  are.  &c., 

Reade  and  Goodison. 

August  IS. 


Iiitercommunicalion. 


QUESTIONS. 

[£tS5.]  — PUDDLING  ARCHES.  —  Could  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  tell  me  the  reason  of  the  puddle 
lining  laid  on  arches  getting  cracked  and  becoming  quite 
full  of  fissures  ?  What  is  the  remedy  for  it,  as  in  this 
state  it  lets  the  water  through  very  readily? — T.  P. 

[?86.]-WALL  BUILDING.— I  have  a  contract  for  build 
ing  400ft.  of  wall  up  a  steep  incline  of  about  1  in  10.  The 
Wall  is  to  be  in  plan  as  shown  in  the  figure.  What  is  the 
cheapest  wav  to  biuld  it  so  as  to  have  a  constant  height 
above  ground  and  the  least  amount  of  material  ?    Would 
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3 fl- 
it Dot  be  the  best  plan  to  bind  it  iii  the  line  of  the  slope, 
and  iiaf  e  the  top  neai  ly  parallel  with  turface  of  the  ground  ? 
or  would  it  be  better  to  build  it  with  steps  ?  I  should  like 
to  get  an  elevation  from  some  of  jovir  correspondents  before 
btai-ting  thejob.  — CONTRAUTOH. 


[9S7.]— TRUSS.  — In  thetrnsa  shown  in  the  annexed  cut, 
what  is  the  strain  upon  each  of  the  timbei-s  supposing  the 
total  weight  distributed  over  each  of  the  rafters  A  C,  A  D, 
to  be  one  ton  ?  and  what  ought  to  be  the  scantlings  ot  the 


timbers  if  they  are  of  ordinary  good  sound  Memel  ?  Is  the 
strain  upon  the  post  A  B  a  compressive  or  a  tensile  one  ? 
as  I  caunot  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  myself  about  it. 
-  A  Beginner. 


[98S.]-GYMNASTIC  ARRANGEMENT. -A  friend  of 
mine  is  putting  up  a  gymnastic  arrangement  of  the  descrip- 
tion shown  in  the  drawing.  The  cross  beam  D  E  is  of 
wood,  and  the  rods  of  iron.  He  wishes  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  the  diameter  of  the  rods  A,  B,  and  C  ;  and  the 
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dimensions  of  the  cross  beam  D  E?    I  told  him  1 

be  of  any  help  to  him,  and  have  therefore  appLed  t 
"Intercommunication"  columns,   wher.)  those  uu^ 


could  not 
to  your 

— '^0  questions 

are    generally    discussed    and    practically    answered  —A 
CoDNTRY  Subscriber. 


[9S9.]-MAGNETISM.-.Allow  me  to  ask,  through  the 
medium  of  ••  Intercommunication,"  wliich  is  the  btst  way 
of  imparting  temporary  magnetism  to  soft  iron  without 
having  recourse  to  electricity  ?  As  I  have  no  electrical 
machme  or  galvanic  battery  I  could  not  avail  myself  of 
those  means  which  are  sometimes  lued,  I  believe  —  Gal- 
vanism. 


[MO.J-PRESERVING  TIMBER.-What  is  the  best  way 
of  preserving  timber  from  rot  in  wet  situations  ;  aud  is  it 
possible  to  buy  any  ready  prepared  for  such  purposes  ■  or 
must  It  be  sent,  by  the  load  or  otherwise,  to  a  manufac- 
turer to  properly  prepare  it?— S.  T.  L 


f9M.]-STEAM  POWER  FOR  SAWMIM,.  -  I  have  a 
raipenter's  sh(.p,  which  is  contiguous  to  a  mill,  fiom  which 
I  am  about  to  have  power  to  ruu  a  circular  saw  Cau  any 
of  your  readers  give  me  any  inform.itiou  as   to  the  proper 

...».=  .cuaiM,  oui,  uuiortunatelv  the  w»l»r,n    Unn^i  ,i„        l';"^"""  °"  P^'^l  ^V'' "•"  "'^commodatiou ?    Is  there  a  scale 

not.   any   more    t\.an'Zn^ri':  tli^^c"^^^^^ 


[992.]— HIGH  PITCHED  ROOF  TRUSS  -Would  "Pro. 
vincial"  kindly  inform  me  where 
I  can  procure  Mr  R.  Norman 
Shaw  a  Book  Views,  &c.  ;  also 
the  price?  Aud  would  some  cor- 
respondent kmdly  tell  me  'he 
THE  BEAM  proper    way    to    brace    a    high 

pitchedrooftrusa,  say  as  per  sketch? — Yorkshire  Stodent. 

[993.]— STUDENT'S  GUIDE.— In  an  answer  to  466  in 
your  impression  of  August  1(),  1867,  an  "  Apprentice  "  recom- 
mends a  book—"  Student's  Guide  for  Measuring  and  Esti- 
mating Artificer's  Work."  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
where  it  is  published,  and  the  cost  of  it. — G.  N.,  Brixton. 


[f)94.]_LOAD    ON   CAST-IRON    SKEWBACK    GIR- 
DERS.— Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  me  with  a  for- 


mula for  ascertaining  the  safe  load  on  cast-iron  akewback 
girders  of  this  section ;  and  what  is  the  most  favourabla 
mode  of  disposing  the  metal?— Urgent. 

[9!15.]— THE  LONDON  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION.— How  is  it  that  the  London  Architectural  Associa- 
tion is  idle  during  the  summer  months  ?  MeanwhUe,  I  am 
constantly  rcadLog  of  the  doings  of  provincial  associations. 
—  LOOKEH  Os. 


[996.]  — COMPLETE  SET  OF  BUILDING  NEWS 
WANTED. — Can  any  subscriber  sell  me  a  complete  set  of 
Building  News  from  issue?  If  so,  will  they  name  the 
price?— B.  J.  A. 


[997  ]— IRON  IN  IRON  ORE.— May  I  trouble  you,  or 
any  of  your  readers,  to  inform  me  in  detail  how  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  iron  in  iron  ore?— luox. 


REPLIES. 

[961  ]~RETAINING  WALLS.  -  As  X  -f-  Y  expressed 
himself  indebted  to  me  for  the  solution  I  cava  him  respect- 
ing' hii  problem  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  semi 
arch,  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  him  regarding  the  thick- 
ness necessary  for  retaining  walls.  The  simplest  way  to 
proceed  will  be  to  assume  the  wall  to  be  rectangular,  find 
its  thickness  upon  that  assumption,  and  then  give  it  the 
ordinary  batter.  In  the  figure,  let  D  E  B  P  be  a  rectangu- 
lar retaining  wall  10ft.  iu  height ;  let  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water  be  taken  equal  to  62  6lb  ;  then  the  pressure 
against  the  wall  per  foot  in  length  will  be  equal  to  10  x  1 
X  62.5  X  5,  since  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
wall  equals  5ft.  Now  10  x  1  x  G:i.5  x  5  =  31'251b.,  as  the 
pressure  against  the  unit  of  length  of  the  wall.  But  to 
gi-t  the  whole  force  acting  against  the  wall  this  pressure 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  Itiverage,  which  last  dimen&iou 
is  equal  to  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  wall,  as  that  is 
the  point  of  application  of  the  pleasure.  Therefore,  3125 
X  3.33  =  10i061b,,  which  is  the  moment  tending  to  over- 


turn the  wall.  To  resist  this  force,  a  certain  weight  of  wall 
must  be  necessary,  and  since  the  length  and  height  are 
known  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  thickness.  The  wall  ii 
Buppodcd  to  turn  about  the  point  F,  and  the  li3verago 
with  wliich  it  will  resist  the  overturning  is  the  dlstanee 
from  this  point  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wall, 
e.|Ual  in  this  case  to  half  the  th  ckness,  Putting  W  for 
the  weight  of  a  cut-ic  foot  of  water,  W'  for  that  of  the 
wall,  H  fur  the  height,  aud  T  for  the  thickness,  we  have 

W'xHxTxi7=W:"       ^       ^ 


Wi  X  H  X  T^"       W  X  na 


we  finally  find 


T=/!?- 


X  H^ 


,  and  solving  for  T 

.  Substituting  the  values 

given  in  the  example,  and  making  W'  =  n2lb.,  theavera^ 
weight  of  a  cube  foot  of  wall,  the  value  of  T  is  4.33ft.,  or 
4ft.  4in.  This  may  be  regarded  asa  mean  thickness,  so  that 
if  the  wall  be  battered  at  the  usual  batter  of  1  in  8  or  1  in 
10  the  thickness  at  top  and  bottom  will  be  determined,  aa 
shown  in  the  figure,  by  the  strong  dotted  line.  I  omit 
all  consideration  of  such  a  case  when  the  back  of  the  walla 
hatter,  as  I  never  heard,  saw,  or  read  of  such  an  instance. 
— Q.  E.  F. 


[fi73.]— MEASURING  GARDEN  WALLS.— There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  true  con- 
tents of  the  wall  described  by  your  correspondent  G.  S.  E. 
Let  him  t;tke  the  footings  first,  and  the  neat  woik  after- 
wards, and  reduce  the  quantities  to  the  stamiard  rod 
raeaaurement.  There  would  be  no  extra  for  simply  striking 
the  joints,  as  it  is  done  while  the  work  is  being  cairied  up. 
In  every  case  the  true  contents  should  always  be  ascer- 
tained, and  there  cau  be  no  impartiality  to  either  party. 
If  it  is  necessary  or  politic  to  make  any  "allowance"  to 
the  builder,  let  it  ba  always  done  as  an  extra,  and  not 
under  the  idea  that  there  is  more  work  done  than  what  1ft 
really  accomplished.— Arbitrator. 
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[978] -HOLLOW  WALLS. - 
recoiutiiemled  bv  "J.  M  W  " 
August  21 


1  see  that  hollow  walls  are 
ha  BviLriNG  Nf.ws  of 
Wii  bv  the  Melropoli- 
Uu  'Uuilding  Act? 
feotiie  glazed  lieadera 
are  Bold,  I  btflieve, 
fi  r  such  walls,  and 
are  of  extra  lonjjth. 
Miglit  not  these  form 
"  The  conimon  cua 
A 


an  f  r  t  1  ritiou  in  the  elevations' 
ton  I  111  ices  is  to  dip  tlio  headt;ra  in  coal  lar. 
nuie  I  111  ,  1 11113  that  of  using  little  wrought  ijoucrampf. 
about  4m  U  i.e.  «"ith  a  slight  curvtiture  m  the  centre,  to 
prevent  the  traLsmitsion  of  damp  from  wall  to  wall. 
Whatever  these  may  he  iu  execution,  thej  appear  miserably 
inefticieut  as  bondei-s.— Cottage  Buildek. 

[i»7S.]  -My  advice  to  "  W.  B.  T  "  would  bo,  as  ht  cannot 
use  iron  ties  or  cramps,  to  employ  stone  headei-sif  his  walla 
are  more  than  sin.  in  thickness,  and  he  could  not  use  brick 
bond.  Or  ho  might  put  in  some  ties  of  odd  chocks  of  creo- 
BOted  timber,  which  would  bond  the  walls  very  well.  A^ 
cheapness  io  his  great  requisite,  he  might  get  one  or  two  old 
4a:«osoted  sleepers  and  cut  them  up.— L.  1*. 

[9SI.]  FISH  rONDS.— "  Francis  R.  Capon  "  la  recom] 
mended  to  read  Arti^.le  3  on  the  Use  I'f  Afiphalte  in  Con 
struction  in  Brn.niMi  News  of  dime  1"^  last.  Fig.  1  in 
section  would  seem  to  meet  his  case. — E. 


BtHLDma  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  accounts  of  tlie  Kidderminster  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  and  Inveetmeut  Society  for  the  year  ending  July 
81  last  have  just  been  issued.  The  present  value  of  shares 
ia  stated  to  be  jC5,  131 12s.  5d.,;uid  the  profits  of  the  year  £-190 
12s.  4d.  The  working  expenses  are  very  moderate.  The 
Talue  of  mortgages  is  stated  at  £.'>,3S3  Us.;  subscriptions, 
fines,  &c.,  due,  j:-S  3s.  Sd.  ;  balance  In  banker's  hands, 
£713  lU.  2d. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wellington,  Daw- 
ley,  K.etley,  and  Shropshire  Building  Society  wivs  recently 
held.  From  the  report  it  appt'.H.rcd  thiit  business  hod 
largely  increased  during  the  p;i3t  year.  The  share 
subscriptions  received  amount  to  £1,490  15s.  ;  repayments 
and  mortage  redemption  moneys  from  borrowing  members, 
£2,156  ItJs,  lud.  ;  deposits  with  the  society,  £2,0S4  Is.  Od.  ; 
and  the  sum  of  Jt!3,:;15  '2s.  lOd.  has  been  advanced  to  mem- 
bers on  approved  mortgage  securities.  The  whole  receipts 
during  the  year  have  been  £7,247  28.  6d.,  and.  duiing  the 
seventeen  ytarsof  tbesv'cietysoperations,  i;5o,47S  lis.  Tlie 
report  and  financial  statement  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  elected. 

Some  conferences  have  recently  been  held  in  Bradford  of 
working  men  and  others,  to  consider  the  feasibdity  of 
enabling  cottage  o  cupiers  to  acquire  possession  by  co- 
openition  of  their  dwellings,  and  thus  to  become  their  own 
landlords.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  "^Sth  of  July,  it  was 
resolved  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  provide  to  workmen  of 
limited  means  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  to  accompliali  this  object  by  means  of  a  joint- 
stock  association."  On  Monday  evening  an  adjourned 
meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Working 
Men's  Club,  to  consider  a  scheme  that  had  been  diawn 
up  by  a  provisional  committee.  The  gist  of  the  scheme 
was  thai  a  society  should  be  formed,  which  should  buy 
blocks  of  eligible  cottage  property  and  sell  the  houses 
sepanitely  to  working  men  on  easy  terms ;  requiring  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid 
down  at  tlie  time  ot  purchase,  and  the  rest  to  be  paid 
Weekly  inste-id  of  rent  during  a  term  of  twelve  or  tour 
years,  at  the  tnd  of  which  term  the  house  would  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  occupant.  Mr.  Nichols,  secre- 
tary ;<ro '^m.,  pointed  out  the  disadviintages  under  which 
the  occnpiera  of  the  lower  claAses  of  nouses  laboured  as 
compared  with  the  tenants  of  better  class  dwellings,  and 
entered  at  considerable  iength  into  detail  ;is  tu  the  working 
ot  the  proposed  society.  A  discussion  ensued,  and,  tiually, 
a  fresh  committee  of  nine  persons  wus  appointed  to  con- 
sider tUe  question,  examine  the  rules  of  societies  similar  to 
the  one  proposed,  and  report  to  a  future  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany (Limited)  to  be  submitted  to  the  shareholders  at  the 
meeting  of  t riday  (today)  states: — In  addition  to  the 
£5tJ,UivO  in  £100  shares  already  allotted,  £43,250  has  been 
subscribed  in  <  25  shares,  making  the  total  subscribed  capi- 
tal £  3.251).  The  rental  received  during  the  halt  year  baa 
been  about  the  usual  average  in  the  cases  of  all  the  proper 
ties  except  at  Wapping,  where  there  have  been  a  few  more 
empty  tenements  tliau  formerly  ;  andaiGieenwic'j,  where, 
owing  mainly  to  the  depressing  stagnation  of  almo=t  every 
branch  of  imJustry  during  the  laat  two  years,  there  has 
been  a  very  large  deficiency  in  tho  amount  of  rental  re- 
ceived. With  the  revival  of  trade,  however,  the  d^eiJings 
are  steadily  being  tenanted,  and  the  directors  have  undi- 
miuisbed  confidence  in  the  ultimate  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  investment-  The  dwellings  have  been  named 
"Nelson  Biiildiugd."  The  whole  uf  the  buildings  at 
the  Bi'itaunia  aireet  estate  are  now  completed  and 
occupied.  TUey  have  been  named  "Derby  BiuJdinge," 
The  estate  at  Beihual  Green  has  been  in  the  company's  pos- 
seiision  smce  Lady  day.  At  present  the  directois  pro- 
pose to  confine  their  operations  here  to  the  erection  of 
a  comparatively  few  houses  on  plans  which  have  been 
drawn  up  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  neighbour 
hood,  where  there  is  little  or  no  uall  for  lofty  structures. 
Negociations  are  pending  with  the  JUar.jUis  of  Westminster 
for  a  lease  of  a  valuable  site  in  Kbury-street,  PiinJico, 
upon  which  five  blocks  of  buildings  are  tj  be  erected. 
The  directors  will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  congratular^  the 
shareholders  upon  the  placing  of  some  of  the  company's 
property  in  so  ^ood  a  situation  at  the  West  end  of  London. 
A  further  sum  of  about  £40,5u0  will  be  required  to  cum- 
plete  the  purchases  and  contiact^  to  which  the  company  is 
committed  at  this  date.  The  second  advance  of  iJ.OOO 
towards  a  Joan  of  £6,000  by  the  Public  Woiks  Loan  Com 
miasioners  has  been  received  by  the  comp.iny,  and  the 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  have  been  commenced 
in-  accordance  witb  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Tne  chaiges  incidental  to  obt.iiuing  the  loan, 
however,  have  amounted  to  il36  las.  6d..  and  if  the  costs 
of  raiamg  future  loans  are  to  be  proportionately  high, 
the  value  of  the  process  will  be  sciiously  impaiied.  It 
ifl  hoped,  however,  that  upon  loans  of  larger  amount  the 
coats  may  be  comparatively  reduced.  The  directors  pro- 
pose to  debit  these  costs  to  a  suspense  account  to  be  gradu- 


ally worked  ofl"  by  crediting  thereto  the  fii'st  profits  arising 
fiom  the  investment  of  the  loaus.  The  directors  proposu 
that  the  usual  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  shall  be  declared  payable  out  of  this  sum,  which 
will  amount  to  about  Jt:i,b24  Is.  5d.,  and  that  the  balnnce 
of  £526  Ifis.  9d.  bo  carried  forwiird.  The  properties  be 
longing  to  the  company  at  present  com'  leted  and  occupied 
are  as  follows  ;—Cobden-huildings.  King's  Crossroad,  20 
tenements  ;  Nelson  buildinyn,  Bridge  stteet,  Greenwich, 
40  tenements  ;  Tower  buildings,  Brewhouse  lane.  High- 
street,  Wapping,  (Ju  tenements;  Stanley-buildings,  Old 
St,  Pancras-ioa<l,  King's  Cross,  1U4  tenement-s  ;  Palmeraton- 
buildings,  City  Giirden-row,  City  road,  7i  tenements  ; 
Cromwell  buildings,  Rt^d  Cross-street,  Southwark,  21 
tenements  ;  Derby-buildings,  Britannia  stio  t  and  Wick- 
low  street.  King's  Cross  road,  16S  tenements— total,  -iSS 
tenements  in  occupation.  Buildings  in  course  of  erection 
at  Willow-street,  and  at  the  Betluuil  Green  Estate,  to  be 
completed  this  year,  190  tenements —total,  67S  tenements. 
The  Ebiiry-street  site  will  accommodate  about  100  nuue 
families,  so  that  the  total  number  of  tenements  built  and 
projected  by  the  company  at  this  date  is  about  778.  These 
will  afford  decent  comfortable  homes  to  about  as  many 
separate  families,  or  to  3,SjO  persons,  reckoning  five  to 
each  family. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  bricklayers'  labourers  at  Leeds,  who  struck  work 
about  three  weeks  since  in  resist;uico  to  an  attempt  made 
by  the  masters  to  reduce  their  wages  from  4id.  to  4id.  per 
hour,  have  agreed  to  accept  the  services  of  Mr  S.  James 
Wheelhouse,  barrister.  Mr.  Wheelhouse  directed  that, 
pending  his  final  decision,  the  men  should  resume  work  on 
Monday  morning  last  at  the  rate  of  a^d,  per  hour. 

The  strike  in  the  wrouglit  nail  trade  of  Eiist  Worcester- 
shire continues  with  con  iderable  determination,  neither 
men  nor  masters  showing  the  slightest  disposition  to  yield. 
The  number  of  mfen  on  strike  is  scarcely  so  great  aa  esti 
mated  a  fortnight  since,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lye  Wiiste  several  factors  have  contracts 
to  complete  under  a  penalty  within  a  given  time,  and  iu 
these  cases  they  have  been  obliged  to  employ  men  at  the 
advanced  rate.  On  the  completion  of  these  contracts,  how- 
ever, it  is  understood  that  the  reduced  scale  will  be  adopted 
in  these  as  in  other  establishments. 

The  strike  in  the  joiner  trade  at  Dumfries  has  been  satis- 
factorily got  over  by  a  compromise  between  the  masters  and 
men,  it  having  been  agreed  that  the  latter  should  receive 
an  advance  of  id.  per  hour  from  now  till  March,  when  a 
further  advance  of  ^d.  would  take  place.  The  strike  has 
only  lasted  a  week. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  Cavendish- 
square,  which  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  is  about  to  be 
re  cast  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

A  memorial  portrait  has  been  presented  by  the  working 
men  of  Durham  to  Dr.  Waddington,  the  Dean  of  that  town 
principally  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  liberality  to  the 
funds  of  the  County  Hospital  The  artist  was  Mr.  Clement 
Burlison,  of  Durham,  and  the  large  frame  was  carved  by 
Mr.  Peter  Gradon,  of  the  same  place. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  meeting  was  held  at  Carlisle  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  testimonial  fund, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  foim  the  testimonial 
should  take.  The  following  resolution  was  ado|>ted : — 
"  That  a  statue  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  that  Mr.  Foley,  R  A.,  be  engaged  as  sculptor, 
and  that  the  said  statue  shotdd  be  erected  on  the  Moat  at 
BioaiptOD."  The  statue  will  be  either  in  bronze  on  a 
stone  pedestal,  or  of  Sicilian  stone.  The  cost,  indepen- 
dent of  the  pedestal,  will  be  JtlfiSO  ;  and  the  committee 
have  now  £700  in  hand. 

The  Leigh  Hunt  Memorial,  projected  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
about  three  years  ago,  in  the  Ari  Jo'nn  I,  U  now  in  a  fair 
road  to  completion.  Mr.  Joseph  Durham,  A  R.A.,  is  the 
sculptor,  and  the  memorial  will  be  a  bu^t  and  pedestal  ovei 
Leigh  Hunt's  grave  at  Keu.sal-grecn  Cemetery.  The  hon 
secretarif^s  are  .Messrs  S  C.  Hall  and  Edmund  Olliver,  anc 
the  hon.  treasurer  is  Mr.  R.  Townshend  Mayer,  of  25, 
Norfork-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  by  whom  subscriptions wiL 
be  thankfully  received. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Friday  last,  at  the  Portsmouth  Police  Court,  Mr. 
Thomas  Backhurat,  builder,  Church-street.  Landport,  was 
summoned  for  having  commenced  building  fifteen  houses 
withuut  complying  with  the  byelaws  of  tbe  Local  Board, 
A  fine  of  i5  and  costs  was  inflicted.  Air,  Edward  Farminer 
was  summoned  for  a  like  offence,  and  the  uame  fine  was  in 
flic  ted. 

Nuisance  dy  a  Board  of  Health — Scakisbrick  v. 
THE  ORMSKiRK  Local  Board  OF  HEALTH — In  this  case, 
tried  at  tbe  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Liverpool,  which  was  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  Lady  Ann  Scarisbrick,  the  owner  of  ex- 
tensive esiates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orm^kirk,  to  re- 
cover damages  from  the  defeudauTs  for  causing  a  nuisance 
by  polluting  a  stream  running  through  a  portion  of  the 
plaintifi-fl  property,  and  communicating  with  the  lake  in 
ocarisbrick  Park,  a  verdict  was  taken  by  cunscnt  for  the 
plaintiff,  damages  £  1,000,  to  be  reduced  to  40s.  on  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance  complained  of.  Mr.  Mauisty. 
Q.0-,  Mr.  Holker,  Q C,  and  Mr.  Charles  RueseU  were 
counsel  fortiie  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Quain,  Q  C,  .Mr  Pope, 
and  Ml.  Wheeler  had  been  instructed  for  the  defence. 

Trade  Uniu.ntsm. — At  the  Salford  sessions,  Sylvester 
Greenhalgh,  bricklayers'  labourer,  was  indicted  for  steal- 
ing a  spade,  the  properly  of  Charles  LawTence.  ThH 
prisoner  had  been  employed  upon  a  building  at  uldhani, 
and  when  he  left  he  took  with  him  a  spado  belonging  to 
the  prosecutor.  It  transpired  that  the  prisoner  was  a 
non  society  m.tn,  and  that  he  was  driven  from  his  woik 
because  he  did  not  join  the  society".  He  sold  the  spade  to 
a  pi;raOn  named  Partington,  and  when  he  was  ariested 
said  he  should  never  deny  having  taken  it,  but  that  he 
would  not  have  done  &o  if  the  other  men  had  not  smashed 
his  hod.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  it  was  true  that  the 
prisoner  was  compelled  to  leave  the  job  because  he  would 
not  join  the  society.— The  Chairman;  True  liberty  1    I 


suppose  if  a  man  is  not  a  member  of  your  society,  and 
corner  to  work  with  you,  you  don't  treat  h  m  well?  Wit- 
ness:  Ww  give  him  every  chance.— 'I'be  Cha  rnian  :  But 
you  make  it  i^o  hot  for  him  if  he  ilocs  not  join  tlmt  ho 
has  to  B"  i*"'l  seek  his  liNing  as  he  can?  Witness:  Of 
course.  — The  Chairman  :  And  in  addition  to  that,  d.i  you 
sometimes  break  his  tools  and  iUjUro  him  iu  that  way  ? 
Witness  :  No;  there  were  no  tools  broken  in  this  case, — 
Mr.  Watson  in  defending  the  priscmer,  said  the  case 
seemed  to  have  been  pressed  agam^it  him  by  the  union 
men. — The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner. 


®m  iffice  %Mt. 


A  prize  of  £25  is  offered  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Lloyd 
for  a  paper  couijiining  the  best  and  most  feasible 
plan  for  the  temporary  t-mployment  of  operatives 
in  casual  di^trosa.  Tho  paper  is  to  be  read  at 
tbe  fortlicoming  Social  hcieuce  Congres  at  Bir- 
mingbam.  Tbe  prize  will  bo  aojadged  by  tho 
council  of  tbe  Social  Scieuce  Associalion.  Com- 
petitors musteeudin  their  papers  to  the  secre- 
tary ofthe  as^sociatiun,  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
on  or  be*ore  September  21. 

M.  Lameire'a  drawiogs,  whicb  formed  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  Aiobitectural  Exhibition  this  season, 
and  whicb  attracted  so  mucb  attention,  are  now 
on  view  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in 
the  Educational  Department. 

Thero  are  twenty-two  alabaster  quarries  at 
and  near  VuUerra,  which  yield  aonaally  about 
500  tons  of  alabaster. 

Tc  baa  been  decided  that  tbere  shall  be  an  ex- 
hibition next  year  of  the  iuduatries  peculiar  to 
South  Staffordshire  and  the  East  Woreesterahiro 
districts  and  of  the  works  of  art  and  veriu  to  be 
fnuud  therein.  The  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at 
Wolverhampton,  and  is  to  be  open  from  May  to 
September. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Clabrongh, 
manager  of  the  Bristol  City  Hotel  Works,  was 
presented  by  the  men  under  him,  as  a  murk  of 
esteem,  with  a  silver  wati^h  and  gold  chain,  and 
a  purse  coutaiuiug  ten  guineas,  A  dinner  was 
held  at  the  '*St.  John's  Porter-house,  Stouebridge, 
at  wliich  a  large  number  of  the  men  attended. 
Mr.  Ponsford,  who  presided,  iu  proposing  the 
health  of  Mr.  Clabrougb,  expressed  bis  pleasura 
that  the  feeling  of  antagonism  which  at  one  time 
existed  between  employers  and  employed  was 
dying  out,  and  that  a  new  state  of  things  was  fast 
coming  into  exisience. 

A  terrible  fire  has  raged  for  some  days  in  the 
forests  near  Sl.  Aymer,  Canada,  and  has  finally 
reached  the  town,  cousumii  g  the  statiou  and 
other  buildings  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and 
eleven  dwelliiig-houses.  'J  he  loss,  s  to  the 
Dumiuion  by  fires  in  the  woods  this  year  have 
been  euorniuus.  All  of  iho  heavy  timber  lauds 
have  suffered  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Shortly  after  seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing tbe  party  walls  of  a  house  iu  Golden-square, 
Loudon,  fell  with  a  heavy  crash,  leaving  the 
interiors  of  the  whole  of  tbe  rooms  and  the  in- 
mates, some  of  whom  were  in  bed,  exposed. 
Fottuuattly  the  occupants  of  the  different  rooms 
sustained  no  budily  injury. 

It  i^  stated  that  the  oii'iiin  of  Messrs.  Sillar 
and  Wagner's  patent  for  purifying  town  sewage 
is  very  peculiar.  One  of  tha  partners  had  been 
aindymg  tbe  Book  of  Leviticus,  and  came  to  tho 
conclusion  that  '*t:ie  ashes  of  an  heifer" — -that 
is  animal  charcoal — "and  blooJ  poured  out  upon 
the  ground  "  (blood  and  clay  mixed  with  other 
ingredients)  would  make  a  good  purifier.  This 
originated  a  series  of  expenmeuLS,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  late  public  trials  at  Tottenham 
and  Leicester, 

The  Amsterdam  exhibition  of  the  works  of  art 
of  all  nations  is  announced  to  open  on  the  27th 
of  September,  and  the  works  to  be  exhibited  are 
to  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month.  All  commuuications  to  be  made  to  the 
Cummi^sion  of  the  Exhibition,  at  tho  Academy 
of  the  Bl-uux  Arts,  /imsterdam.  There  is  one 
clause  in  the  regulations  which  deserves  notice; 
ic  is  to  the  effect  that  no  Wurk  can  be 
received  except  from  the  producer,  or  accooi- 
panied  by  his  consent  iu  writing. 

The  Biitish  Association,  which  has  met  this 
year  at  Norwich,  has  chosen  Exeter  for  its  plao© 
uf  meeting  lor  1869. 

Mr.  Robert  Piatt,  cotton  spinner,  Stalybridge, 
has  undei taken  to  erect  public  baihs  Ibr  Staly- 
bridge, at  hia  own  cost.  They  will  involve  a 
cost  of  several  thousand  poanda. 
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The  Metropolifan  Board  of  Works  hive  offered 
to  bear  half  the  expense  of  widening  King-court, 
Borough. 

Specifications  and  drawings  have  been  pre- 
pared fur  the  erection  of  new  fire  engine  stations 
in  the  fallowing  localities  : — Peckliam-road,  Cam- 
berwell  ;  South  Parade,  Chelsea;  West  India  Dock 
road, Poplar  ;  Essex-road,  Islington  ;  Adelaide- 
road,  Sr.  John's-wood  ;  Bow-road  j  Charlotte- 
street,  Marjiebone  ;  Evelyn. street,  Deptford  ; 
Claph  itn  Common;  DrilEi  Id-street,  Bow-road; 
Southwark-street ;  h'uphfy-green;  Lewisham  ; 
Sr.  Thnmip-road,  Old  Kent-road;  and  Percy- 
Cross,  Fulbam. 

A  contemporary  states  that  for  some  reason 
best  known  to  themselves  the  gas  company  have 
refused  to  light  the  lamps  on  the  handsome  new 
obelisk,  erected  on  the  site  of  Middle-row,  Hol- 
born,  unless  the  gas  be  paid  for  by  meter,  and  a 
special  fee  be  paid  for  lighting  and  cleaning. 
The  Holborn  Board  of  Wurks  had  therefore  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  meter,  and  to  employ  a 
man  at  Ss.  a  week  or  £1-3  per  annum — no  trifling 
item. 

Tl  e  "  Masicil  Standard  "  comments  severely 
on  the  rumoured  removal  of  the  organ  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  Walbrook,  from  its  present 
position  in  the  apsidal  recess  over  the  western 
euirance,  downi-tairs.  Our  contemporary  be- 
lievesthat,  if  this  be  effected,  the  beautiful  case 
of  the  organ  must  be  sacridced,  and  the  beauti- 
ful interior  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  will 
materially  suffer. 

"  All  those  valuable  panoramas,  pictures, 
wciks  of  art,  and  fittings"  which  once  formed 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  Colosseum,  are  for  sale. 
"  London  by  day,"  "  Paris  by  night,"  "  The  real 
waterfall,"  "The  Stalactite  cave,"  and  "The 
Earthquake  of  Lisbon  "are  all  ticketed  in  lots,  and 
■will  shortly  pass  away  (if  a  purchaser  be  founo) 
fromthe  rather  sensational  exhibition  which  de- 
lighted the  childhood  of  the  present  generation. 

Considerable  progress  has  recently  been  made 
(owing  to  rejiewed  energy  having  been  mani- 
fested in  the  prosecution  of  the  works)  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hulborn  Valley  viaduct,  and 
it  is  now  thought  that  the  whole  will  he  com- 
pleted and  opened  early  in  the  spring.  On  Wed- 
nesday, several  spacious  houses,  warehouses, 
and  other  premises,  situated  in  Snow-hill  and 
Farringdon-stret't,  were  disposed  of  by  auction 
in  order  that  the  ground  may  be  promptly 
cleared  lor  the  purposes  of  this  great  ijnprove- 
ment. 

The  tension  or  strain  of  a  fiddle  string,  or  the 
proper  tone  of  a  piano,  is  ascertained  with  a 
piece  of  steel,  called  a  tuning-fork.  Mr.  W. 
Airy,  eon  of  the  well-known  mathematician,  has 
inversed  this  fact  to  the  application  of  ascertain, 
ing  the  tension  of  a  steel  or  iron  rod  by  a 
musical  note  struck  upon  a  string.  In  this  way 
he  has  shown  that  he  can  define  the  strength  or 
bearing  power  of  rods  used  in  the  construction  of 
bridges. 

The  Birmingham  Architectural  Society  having 
determined  upon  an  annual  visit  to  some  place  of 
interest  to  the  profession,  made  on  Tussday  week 
its  tirst  excursion,  the  place  chosen  being  Oxford. 
Several  architects  of  the  latter  city  made  arraoge- 
menta  to  receive  their  Birmingham  brethren,  and, 
accompanying  the  party,  greatly  assisted  by  able 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  the  buildings 
Tisited. 


faknts  far  Inbeiitifliis 

CONNECTED   WITH    THE     BUILDING     THADB. 


8430  —J.  H.  Wilson.  iMVRovEMCMTa  applicable  to 
Water-closets  AND  Pumps  connected  therewith,  which 

LATTKR  IMPROVEMENT.S   ARE    APPLICABLE    TO   LiFT    FUMI'S 

GENERALLY.     Dated  December  3.  lSti7. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  constructing  closet  pans  or 
basiua  of  glass.  Second,  farming  tlie  same  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  el.auk  or  hollow  faucet,  having  a  lateral  opening  or 
aperturt)  therein  for  discharging  the  contents  thereof,  sub- 
stantially f'.r  the  purpu-iediid  iu  the  manner  described  and 
•et  forth.  Third,  turning  tlie  closet  pan  on  ita  vertical 
axis  for  diacharging  ita  contents,  substantially  for  tlio 
purpoae  and  in  the  manner  described  and  set  forth. 
Fourth,  coustructiiigcloBtft  pan.s80  that  the v  may  be  re- 
moved or  lifted  from  their  seats,  substantiafly  for  the  pur- 
pose and  in  the  mauuer  described  and  set  forth.  Fiftli, 
forming  the  rotating  pan  neck  or  seat  of  the  rotating  pau 
with  rcceaHed  Ui  receive  tallow  or  otlier  lubricating  mate- 
rial. Lastly,  the  ^'eneral  arrang«ment  aud  combimttion  of 
the  Beveral  parts  described  anl  s^t  forth  a^  applied  to  ships 
a  id  other  Wiiter  closets.— Patent  completed. 

3457.  W.  A.  HEliUING.  UipnoVKMENTH  IN  apparatus 
FOR  Warming  Buildinos  in  which  high  pressure 
STfiAM  EN'GiNEd  ARE  EMPLOYED.     Dated  December  4,  1867 

Here  the  patentee  cause*,  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 


engine  to  pass  a  coil  of  pipe  of  such  diameter  that  the  back 
pressure  on  the  engine  may  be  insignificant.  This  coil  he 
encloses  in  a  cistern  or  close  tank  with  which  pipes  for 
warmiug  the  building  are  connected.  The  outlet  pipe 
passes  away  from  the  top  of  the  cistern  or  tank,  then  cir- 
culates through  the  rooms  or  buildings  to  be  warmed,  iu 
the  ordinary  way  nf  a  hot  water  apparatus,  and  afterwards 
the  pipe  returns  the  same  water  in  a  comparatively  cold 
state  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  or  tank.  This  water 
remains  in  the  cistern  or  tank  until  it  again  becomes  hot. 
and  then  it  again  circulates  through  the  pipes  of  the  hot 
water  apparatus.  In  this  way  the  rooms  or  building.5  are 
warmed  without  other  fuel  thau  that  necessary  to  keep  the 
high  pressure  steam  engine  at  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
aci  economy  of  water  is  effected,  which  sometimes  is  of  im- 
portance, the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine  being  con 
densed  into  a  pure  water  which  is  returned  Into  the  boiler. 
—Patent  completed. 

34S7  J.  PiRriNGTON.  Certain  Lmprovements  in 
THE  method  of  Heatent,  Buildino.s,  and  in  the 
APPARATUS  CONNECTED  THEREWITH.  Dated  December  7, 
1S6'. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  use  and  application  of  an 
air  chamber  or  ve^.sel  or  vessels  situated  behind  the  fire, 
so  as  to  form  the  back  of  the  grate  in  cellars,  kitchens,  or 
other  suitable  positions.  The  chamber  m^iy  be  of  any 
convenient  form  and  made  of  metal,  brick,  fireclay,  or 
combinations  thereof,  and  from  below  it  ia  supplied  with 
cold  air  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  regulating  valve,  and  on 
the  air  becoming  heated  by  the  action  of  the  tire  it  ascends 
up  a  pipe  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  which 
extends  up  the  chimney,  and  is  carried  into  the  various 
rooms  at  different  heignts  by  branch  pipes,  which  may  be 
opened  to  allow  the  hot  air  to  escape  intj  the  roo  ti,  or  the 
heat  mny  be  obtained  by  radiation  only.— Patent  abau- 
doneJ. 

34'6  W.  H.  COOEE.  Certain  improvememt.s  in 
Springs  to  be  applied  to  Doors,  and  for  similar 
purposes.     Dated  December  9,  ISQi. 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  to  one  end  of  the  or- 
dinary rod  or  wire  a  small  wheel,  the  periphery  being 
slotted,  drilled,  or  ratchet  toothed,  into  which  »lots, 
holes,  or  teeth,  a  sliding  plite  or  bolt  is  introduced,  to 
retain  and  prevent  thr  wheel  yielding  to  the  torsion  of  the 
spring  and  turning,  the  fitting  supporting  the  end  of  the 
wire  and  wheel  being  so  arranged  that  the  retaining  plate 
or  bolt  enters  into  or  passes  through  it,  .so  as  to  form  a 
strong  support  fjr  the  end  of  the  plate  or  bolt  Thus, 
by  forming  the  extremity  of  the  wire  square,  and 
applying  a  key,  having  previously  removed  the  plate  or 
bolt,  the  wire  may  be  twi-ited  to  an  extra  degree  than 
when  originally  fitted,  and  by  replacing  the  plate  the 
extra  tor-ion  remains;  or  the  direction  of  tlie  torsion 
may  be  reversed  ;  or  by  removing  the  plate  or  bolt  the 
wheel  wire  turns  iu  the  fitting  without  any  toraion. — 
Patent  abandoned. 

3500  W.  K.  LIKE.  Improvements  in  Excavating 
Machin'E-s,  more  E'^pecially  designed  for  making 
Ditched  and  L>r.\ins.  (A.  communication.)  Dated  Decem- 
ber 9,  1S(J7.  ' 

This  invention  consists,  first,  in  bo  arranging  the  driver's 
seat  that  his  weight  shall  counterbalance  that  of  the 
plough  whereby  the  earth  ia  loosened.  Second,  in  com- 
bining with  a  flaoged  wheel  two  revolving  bilts  between 
which  the  earth  is  elevated  when  loosened  by  the  plough. 
Thirt",  in  a  mode  of  regulating  the  depth  of  the  cut,  andat 
the  same  time  chau.i;iug  the  seat  of  the  plough  point. 
Fourth,  in  the  substit-itiou  of  guides  for  the  laud  sides  in 
common  use.  Fifth,  in  a  mode  of  regulating  the  delivery 
of  the  earth  excavated.  Sixth,  in  a  device  for  laising  the 
machinery  in  turning  ;  and  also  in  that  fur  raising  the 
entire  machine  except  the  wheels  Seventh,  in  the  use  of 
an  adjuitableshoe  for  finishing  the  ditch  to  receive  dr.iin 
tiles.  Eighth,  in  soconstructmg  the  frame  that,  by  folding 
the  same,  the  distance  between  the  wheels  may  hd  made 
wider  or  narrower.  Ninth,  n  a  mode  of  suspending  the 
ploughs  and  frames  so  as  to  permit  the  said  plougiis  to 
work  at  a  constautly  increasing  de|tth  below  tiie  surface 
of  the  earth.  Tenth,  in  the  attachment  of  the  draught  at 
whatever  dv-pth  the  plough  may  be  working.  Eleventh, 
in  anungin.;  the  plough  and  the  parts  connected  there 
with,  so  as  to  loosen  the  earth  and  throwit  between  the  ele- 
vating belts.  The  macluae  is  more  expressly  designed  for 
making  ditches  and  drains.  Reference  to  the  drawings  is 
essential  to  a  full  description  of  the  invention. — Patent 
completed. 


%mk  Selus. 


TKNDERS. 

Blackheath.  —For  erecting  a  new  lodge  to  Congregational 
church.     Mr.  J.  E.  Sauuderd,  architect:— 

Little  £578 

L;trke 575 

Colls  and  Sons ,'575 

Jerrard    5(34 

Staines  and  Smx  ].    543 

Pti'^y  4S8 

Croydon.— For  completing  a  pair  of  villas  at  Croydon 
for  Miss  Banks,  Mr.  Edgar  Aldoua,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect: — 

Dennis,  Coleman-streot,  Camberwell  (accepted)  ..£4S0 
DuLWicFi.—  For  completing  fmr  houses  in  N  itfioldroad 
Dulwich.  for  Mr.  Manning.     Mr.  Edgar  Aldoos,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied:  — 

King  (accepted) £375 

Greenwich. ~  For  pulling  down  Upper  Circus  Lodge, 
Royal  Hill,  and  building  a  new  house  and  1  h  op,  for  Edwin 
!ShaIle,s3,  Esq.  Henry  Roberts,  architect  nd  surveyor. 
Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Including  old  materials 

Mefsra.  HoareandPostlethwaite £960 

Ware    ^65 

Fen  n  (accepted) oiiO 

Nkw  Cross.— For  building  cowshed,  for  Mr.  Joaiali 
Crutcber,  Pomeroy  street,  New  Cross.  Mr.  Edgar  Aldous 
architect.     Quantities  by  the  architect:  -  ' 

Vaugban £308     0    0 

Dennis, 2.^2    0    0 

Saelling  and  Derby  (accopted) 2C8  12    3 


Kinoston-on-Thames.— For  enlargement  of  workhouse. 
Messrs,  F.  H.  Rushforth  and  C  L.  Lnck,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Northcroft  :— 

Simpson   £6744 

Mann 6621 

Thomas 6.523 

Nightingale 6372 

Higgs. t:325 

CoUings 6.^12 

Gammon  61S2 

Man  ley  and  Rogers   59nl 

Leytonstone.  — For  lodge  and  receiving  wards  for  the 
Guardians  of  Bothnal-greeu.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  archi- 
tect.    Quantities  supplied  : — 

liead „.    2397 

Cook    23'3 

Read  and  Son 226l 

Forest  2215 

Dyer 9160 

F.  and  F.  J.   Wood  2155 

Arber 2  42 

Hill  and  Co 2105 

Ennor 20:5 

Mundy  and  Hutchinson 2050 

Perrv  and  Co 20  0 

Rivett   1990 

Hodson U63 

King  and  Sous  (accepted)  i960 

London. — For  building  two  shops  and  three  houses  ia 
Queen's-road,  Montpelier-road,  Peckbam.  Mr.  Edgar 
Aldous,  architect-     Quantities  by  the  architect:— 

Messrs.  SnelUng  and  Derljy  (accepted). ..£2100 

Potter's  Bar. — For  erecting  a  new  Baptia'.-  chapel  at 

Potter's  Bar.     W.  Allen  Dixon,  architect: — 

J.  Garrud  (accepted)  £717 

Stow    Maries  (Essex).  -For  additions  and  repair.")  to 

rectory-house,   buildings,   and  chancel  of  parish  church. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Walters,  architect ; — 

Killby  £1176 

Saunders llOO 

ToTNEs.  -  For  restoring  the  church  at  Totnes  : — 

Samual  Reeve  (accepted) £1095 

Tottenham.— For  two  villa  residonces,  Green-lanea,  for 

Mr.  Jenkins.     Mr.  C.  H.  Sharp,  architect: — 

Casey £1428 

Carter   1250 

Wright liSO 

Heushaw 1195 

Fowler  925 

TwYFOifD. — For  erecting  a  house  and  conservatory  forW. 

11    Tooraer.  E-t[..  Twyford.     W.  Allen  DLion,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied  ;— 

Staines £3336 

Laurance 3174 

Mauley  and  Rogers   3157 

Mann 3145 

Eaton  and  Chapman  (accepted) 3050 

Wandsworth  Common. — For  house  and  offices  for  Mr, 

Robeit  Neal,  Mr.  Ncal  furnishing  bricks,  saud,  and  gravel. 

Mr.  Charles  Bowes,  architect: — 

Atkinson    £714 

Lathey  Brothers  61O 

Thornton   630 

Eaatoji  Brothers  607 

Gates   5^3 

Strong  543 

Wheeler  637 


COMPETITIONS. 


In'DIa. — Public  Works'  Dapartniont.— Competitive  ex. 
arainations  for  forty  appoiutmeuts  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  the  mouth  of  December  next.  \V.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 


COXTRACrS    OPEN"    FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Halifax. — Extension  of  time. — For  proposed  new  infir- 
maries, fever  hospital,  &,c.,  at  the  Halifax  VVorkhouae.  C. 
Barstow,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Herefordshire  County  avd  CtTY  Asvli^m. — Septem- 
ber 14. — For  the  erection  of  the  above  namid  building 
U.  Griffiths,  architect,  y,  Martin-street,  Stattbrd. 

Aldershot. — September  15, — For  the  erectioa  of  a 
billiard  room  at  the  Royal  Artillery  barracks.  Royal  En- 
gineer othce,  Aldershot. 

Metropolitan  Board  OF  Works. — September  24, — For 
constructing  and  maintaining  in  repair  certain  intended 
brick  sewers.     J.  Pollard,   clerk.  Spring  gardens. 

Chesham,  Buck^, — September  2. —For  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church.  Rev.  A.  F.  Aylward,  Cnesham, 
Bucks. 

Oxford-road,  Manchester.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
catholic  church      J.  A   Hansom,    arcliitect. 

Burton  on-Tre  t.— September  12.  -For  alterations 
and  additions  to  police  otation.  R.  Griffiths,  architect, 
3,  Martin  street,  Stafford. 

Uighoate. — September  30. — For  the  erection  of  an  in- 
firmary at  Highgate.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  vestryhall,  St. 
Panel  as. 

Leavesden  Woodside  (near  Watford). — September  30. 
— For  the  erection  of  schools.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  vestry  hall, 
St.  Pancras. 

Sr.  Pancras. — September  3.— For  the  erection  of  a  mor- 
tuary house  aud  other  works  on  che  burial  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  workhouse.  J.  Mooie,  clerk,  vedtry  hall,  St. 
Pan  eras. 

Teionmooth,  Devon. — For  the  erection  of  a  coast  guard 
station.  Drawing'],  &c,,  at  coaib  guard  watch  room. 
Tenders  to  the  Admiralty  coastguard  Ofiice. 

Board  uk  Works,  Limehouse  Di.stuict.  -September  14. 
—  For  watering,  sea vengmg,  aud  removal  of  dost.  T.  W. 
Ratclitfe,  clerk  to  the  buard. 

Islington, — September  8. —For  the  erection  of  six 
houses  near  the  Barn.'ibury  road.  Mr.  J.  T.  Barluw,  7, 
Belle  Vue  villas.  Seven Sistors'-road,  N. 

West  Ham  Union.— September23.— For  the  erection  of 
an  apparatus  capable  of  cooking  for  300  inmates.  F.  £!• 
HilJUary,  cleik  to  the  guardiaus,  LeytouBtone, 
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CBFRTsriY  (Surrevl —September  7.— For  the  erectioi. 
of  a  villa  residence. "  T.  Wornmcott,  arcliiiect,  FarDhani. 

LcTON.  SE.\R  CHvTHAM.-September  12.- For  KinkiDg 
well5  or  shafcs,  and  for  excavating  galleries  or  headings.  lu 
the  chalk.  S.  M.  Heckford,  secrwiarv.  Bromptoj  Wiiier 
works  Company,  3.  Military  road,  Chatham 

Mctropolitan  Board  ok  Works. -September  eO— For 
the  erection  of  fire  brigade  sUtions  at  Amburst  ruiid, 
Hackoey.  and  Upner  Tootiug.  J.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the 
board,  Spring  Gardens. 

Cologne  Water  Works.— September  IS  —For  the  s-ip 
ply  and  erection  of  high  service  reservoir,  two  Coriiuh 
steam  engines,  steam  boilers,  likewise  for  cost-irtr  pipe  , 
cocks,  A:c.      At  the  office  of  the  Chief  BurgoniAster. 

Masohester.  •-  For  erecting  a  new  CatU«di.  church,  Ox- 
ford-road. T  A.  Hansom,  25,  Alfred  place,  Thurloe  square, 
London,  S.  W. 

H  av  ley  —September  7  .—for  the  erection  of  coach  houses 
to  Hanley  Hotel.  Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Sou.  architects, 
Hanlev.  , 

Hull.-  Septembers.— For  the  whole  or  any  portion  cf 
the  work$  re-niired  in  the  erection  of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Anlab-  road.  Adams  and  Keiley,  architects,  IS,  Park- 
row,  Leeds. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

August  19. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Marr.—Lcaaehold 
house  aiid  shop.  No.  3,  Laugtou  terrace.  Shooter's  hill  road, 
Blackheath,  let  at  £tiO  per  aunnm,  term  So  years  unexpired, 
at  14  per  annum    sold  for  £700. 

Loa^cliold  house  and  shop.  No.  4,  Langton  terrace,  let  at 
£G5  per  annum,  term  and  ground  rent  similar  to  above — 
£71)0. 

Freehold  villa,  N'o.  1,  Richmond  villas,  Norbiton— £240. 
Freehold  villa,  Xo. '-',  Kichmoud  villjis.  Norbiton— £210. 
Frwebold  three  houses,  Nos.  I  to  a,   St.    George's  place, 
Norbitou— 1400. 

tjeitaehold  house,  situate  in  Providence  road,  Maiden,  let 
at  £16  per  annum,  term  y9  yeais  fi-om  1S64,  at  44  lOs.  per 
annum  ~l  100. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  situate  in  Providence  road. 
Maiden,  producing  £;i6  ^a.  per  annum,  term  l»S  years  from 
ld6S>  at  x3  16s.  per  annum -a::^. 

August  20. 
At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Beadel.— Freehold  and  copy- 
hold farm,  known  as  Clarke  and  Beadle's,  situate  in  the 
parishta  of  Xollesburj'  and  Tolleihuut  D'Arcy,  Kssex,  com 
prising  a  farmhouse,  homestead,  buddings,  and  104a.  Or. 
30d.  01  land— £2,520. 

Fiecbold  two  residences,  with  stables,  cottage,  farm 
buildings,  and  -lOa.  ^r.  19p.  of  arable  and  meadow  laud,  in 
the  piirisii  of  Frosleuden,  Sutfolk— £2.565 

Freehold  property,  known  as  FidJer's  Hall,  Romford, 
Essex,  comprising  two  cottages,  homestead,  and  ISa.  Ir.  yp. 
of  arable  laud -£1,7 10 

By  Mr  Newbon.  -  Leasehold  four  houses.  Nos.  5,  6,  7, 
and  y,  Walbrook  street,  New  North  road,  Hoxton,  let  at 
£.5  aud  1.20  each  per  aunum,  term  Gl  years  li'om  13i3,  at 
£3  each  per  annum— £220  and  £225  each. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  J4  and  05,  Be-nerton  street. 
Copendageu  street,  Islington,  let  at  £28  each  per  annum, 
term  yii  years  from  IS44,  at  Jt;i2  per  annum  -  £-470. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  15  and  16,  Charles  place, 
Hertford  place,  Kingslaud,  producing,  i'GO  P^r  annum, 
term  Hi  years  unexpued,  at  JLS  per  annum- £^05. 

Leasehold  house  aud  sbop.  No.  62,  Prebend  street,  New 
North  road,  Islington,  let  at  £30  per  auuiun,  term  75^  years 
&om  1S51,  at  £6  6s.  per  annum — £2'J0. 

No.  6  J,  Prcbeiitl  street,  let  at  £30  per  annum,  term  and 
ground  rent  tame  as  above — Jt;275. 

No.  64,  Prebend  street,  let  at  £32  per  annum,  term  and 
ground  rent  same  as  above  -£235. 

No.  65,  Prebend  street,  let  at  £26  per  annum,  term  and 
ground  reut  same  as  above  -jt2S0. 

No.  66,  Pretiend  street,  let  at  £26  per  annum,  term  and 
ground  rent  same  aa  above— £2 lO 

No.  6;,  Prebend  street,  let  at  £30  per  annum,  term  and 
ground  rent  same  as  above  —£275. 

No.  6S,  PreUrnd  street,  let  at  £2S  per  annum,  term  and 
ground  rent  same  as  above — £265. 

No.  6tt,  Prebend  street,  let  at  £30  per  annum,  term  aud 
ground  reut  same  as  above— £265. 

No.  70,  Prebend  street,  let  at  £32  per  annum,  term  and 
ground  reut  same  as  above — £265. 

No.  71,  Prebend  street,  let  at  £32  per  annum,  term  and 
gn^ound  reut  same  as  above— £.l 65. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  aouth  street,  New  North  road,  producing 
£40  16d.  per  annum,  term  75^  years  from  1351,  at  £12  123. 
per  annum— £320. 

Ltasehold  house,  No.  14.   South  street,   let   at  £27   10s. 

per  annum,  term  and  gi'ound  rent  similar  to  above  -  £230. 

Lea=ehold  house.    No.     12,    Modbury  terrace,    Queeu's 

crescent,  Uaverstock  hill,  let  at  £2!>  per  annum,  term  ya 

years  from  lt50,  at  i.6  per  annum  -±230. 

At  Garrawa^s's. — By  Messrs.  Stuckey  and  Winstanley. — 
Freehold,  7a.  2r.  2p.  of  arable  land,  called  Bathetd,  Sus- 
sei — i3i5. 

Freehold,  la.  3r.  2p.  of  meadow  land,  called  Crook 
Meadow,  Sussex— ilOO. 

Gregory's  and  Button's  Farm,  Sussex,  comprising  farm- 
house, buddmgs,  aud  LOa.  2r.  3^  p.  of  laud — Jt4,500. 

August  21. 
At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Gadsden,  Ellis,  aud   Scorer.— 
Freehold  residence,   known   as  Park   House,  Walton  on- 
Thames,  let  at  £50  per  annum — £S50. 

August  21. 
At     the      Mart.- By      Mr.      Whittingham.- Fxeehold 
buildiDg  land  situate  at  Acton,  in  41  lots— lot    261,   £bO  ; 
26.',  £yy  133. 

Freehold  buildingland,  situate  at  Norwood,  in  41  lots- 
lot  253,  tl35  ;  lot25y,  £60;  lot  200,  £60;  lot  265,  £vO; 
lot  286,  £36 ;  lot  237,  £40 ;  lot  2S9,  £35 ;  lot  21(0,  £38  6s.  Sd. ; 
lot  2i,6,  £35  ;  lot  2a7,  £33  ISs.  yd. 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quanymen  and  Stone  Met 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  aud  Depott; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coi^hami 
WUts.— tADVT.J 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER    IN   BASINOHALL-STREET. 

George  Day.  Kingslaud  road.  Imilder,  September  3,  at  12 

John  Hoar,  Smith  street.  King  s  roal.  CheUd^i.    c;iTpen 

ter,  September  4,  at  1. — John  Howell.  Portobelloroad,  Not 
ting  hill,  carpenter.  Septembi-r  3.  at  12. -Levi  Lee,  Ken 
tish  town  road,  stout'niason.  September  2.  at  12  -William 
Sexton,  sen  ,  York-])lace,  H  irnsbury.  joiner,  September 
3,  at  11. — William  John  Baker  Jubilee  •■treet,  painter 
September  10,  at  12.  — Robert  Hwury  Clement,  Sussex 
street,  Brixton,  carpenter,  September  '0,  at  12.- Reubei. 
■Watkins,  New  Kent  road,  plumlier,  September  4,  at  1.'. 

Tl)  -iUKKK.M>KU    JN    Ttl  (•  CnU  N  IK* 

Thomas  Ducross,  Belbronghtnn.  Worcestershii-o,  painter, 
September  5.  at  10,— Henry  Edwards.  Caraitf,  buililer. 
September  2,  at  11.— Ueurv  Millward.  Uelph,  builder,  Hep 
teraber4,  at  10.— ThomasPattou.  .Middlesborough.  stone 
mason,  September  7,  at  11. — John  Roseaby.  Appleby,  Lin 
colnshire,  mining  cngmeer,  September  9,  at  12. 

NOTICES  OK  ailTlNGS  FOK  LAST    BX AMINATION 

October  3.  T.  Collins.  Grove  road.  Fulliam,  builder.— 
—November  20,  E.  Taylor,  East  Dulwich,  builder.  -  October 
2,  J.  W.  andW.  A.  Sanders.  Guildford  street,  Gray's  Inu 
roaii.  builders. -Octobers,  H.  Green,  Cardiff,  builder.— 
September  .:9,  J.  Amess.  Bristol,  timber  merchant. 

BANKBUPTCV   ANNULLED. 

William  Henry  Baker,  Cottesmore,  Rutland,  limebumer, 
August  19. 

DrCLARATION     OF     DIVIDEND. 

C  Fisher,  Heulev  on-TliameB,  builder,  di v.  3s.  5Jd.— J. 
Cotes,  Matlock  Hath,  painter,  div.  4d.— G.  Gale,  Sher- 
borne, builder,  div.  Is.  2jd.-F.  W.  Vigus,  Exeter,  timber 
dealer,  div.  2s.  6d. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Newsome  aud  Rhndes.  Shipley,  masons.  -  La ver  and 
Hewson,  Maude  road,  Cambenvell,  builders.— Johnson  aud 
Bromley,  Liverpool,  plumber. 


LATEST  PRICES   OP  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

ToEBEB,  datv  Is  per  load,  drawback.  1b. 


Te»k    load  £11  10 

Q  aeb«c  red  pine  ....  3    5 

,.       yellow  pine..  -  13 

St.  John  K.B.  yellow  0     0 

Quebec  Onk,  whit«..  6    0 

„       birch 4     0 

..       «lm     4     0 

U&Qtzico&k 4    0 


fir  , 


Uemeiar   3    0 

Riga 3    0 

Swedish  ^    0 

MMtfl,Qnebecredpin«  4  10 
,,       yellow  piae..     4  10 
Lathwood,D.intiic,fm   6  1" 
St.  Petersburg  8     0 
Deils,  prC..12ft.  by3 
by  9  in.,  dutySs  per 
load,  drawback  28. 
uebei;.  white  spruce  15    0 
.Joha,  white  flprucn  13  10 
ellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,   lat  quality.  17     t> 
2nd  do 11  1> 


18  in 

12  10 


Archangel,  yellow  ..  £11 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL..  10 

Finland 7    ' 

Memel 0    > 

Gothenburg,  yellow      8 

„      white    8 

Gefle.  yellow 0 

Soderbam       9 

Chriatiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 11 

Deck  Plank,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  In 0  1 

PtJMJCK  Stune  pr  ton    6 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  ton  OS 

Snerm  body    90 

C<h1 33 

Whrtte.  Sth.  Sea,  pale  35 

Olive,  Gallipoli *8 

Cocoanut,  Cochin.tOD  53 

Palm,  fine 40 

Linseed    30  1 

Rapeaeed,  Eng.pale..  34 
Cottonseed 29  ] 


10  10 
10  10 


Metals. 

I&ob:— 

Welflh  Bars  In  London   per  ton 

N.ail  P.od      do 

Hoops do 

Uoop*.  Single      do 

St4tiv>rd§hire  Bus...- do 

B<ir.  in  Walea    do 

^ailrodB     do 

Founarv  Pig",  ftt  Gl"8- No    1     ..do 
Swediflb  Ban do 

Btsbl  : — 

Swedish  Eeg,  hammerod per  ton 

Swedish  Faggot  do 


7  lf> 

0 

7  12 

^l 

K    5 

0 

9    0 

l\n 

K    (1 

0 

9    0 

7    5 

U 

7  15 

o) 

6  10 

0 

6    0 

0       S 

7  10 

0 

7  15 

0      2i 

2  U 

» 

2  17 

en.  t. 

9  17 

t> 

10  10 

0  31 

15    0     0        15  10    0    SJ 


0     0     0 


0     0     0 


77     0    0 

77  10    0 

0    0 


i 


01 

0    ot 


0  01 
0  0 
0  7kl 


18  10 
22  10 


27 


0    0 


20  15 


Coffer  : — 
Sheet  A  Sheathing,  A  Bolt      ....per  too 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  Qot  Hammered   ..       do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

Australian     do 

Tel.  Metal  Sheathing  ft  Bods  . . .  .per  lb 
Lbad  — 

Pig,   Engliah      per  ton 

,,    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot,  Patent do 

Slieet     do 

Wiiit*      „ do 

Rbooldb  of  Astimost 

French    »»,»....» ton        43 

ZiHO  : — 

English  Sheet      per  ton       25  10    0 

Devaui'sV.  M.  BooflngZino   ....       do  25    0    0        u    v 

•  And  6  per  cent,  discoujit  ii  laid  apon  the  new  syetem 
Bpkltsb  : — 

On  the  Spot   ».»»»».-.» per  ton 

^vic&aiLVSK per  LU 

Tin  :— 

Bnglitb  Block      » yer  ton 

do      Bar    do 

do      BeHned  do 

BaDCa       _  .   ..-..•-<.••       do 

Straita   «-..-      do 


§ 


0     0 


26  10    0  2) 


6    17 

95    0     0 

fm  0    0 

S7  0  0 
fOlO  0 
93  10    ' 


0    0 
0    0 


89 


0     0 


RUST'S 

PiTElVfT  MiTERIAL 


FOB 


DECORATIVE  PURPOSES. 


(oe 


JESSE  BUST  and  CO.  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  ARCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS 
to  their  New  Invention  as  one  especially 
adapted  for  all  sorts  of  decorative  work,  either 
in  the  exterior  or  interior  of  buildings. 

The  distinctive  advantages  of  the  material 
consist  in  - 

1.  Great  durability,  and  a  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  even  more 
complete  than  is  found  in  polished 
granite. 

2.  A  texture  which  admits  of  combinations 
of  colour  by  which  effects  equal  to  the 
finest  mar'oles  are  produced. 

o.  A  depth  of  colour  and  stone-like  appear- 
ance not  attained  in  ordinary  tiles. 

4.  When  unpaUshed,  a  roughness  and 
foothold,  the  want  of  which  is  much  felt 
in  the  tiles  generally  used. 

5.  A  capability  of  receiving  as  high  a  polish 
as  granite  or  marble. 

Li.  Extreme  cheapness. 

The  material  has  been  used  successfully  in 
the  external  ornamentation  of  walls,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  recommended,  by  the  brilliancy 
of  its  colour,  and  its  perfect  freedom  from  the 
oozing  which  often  produces  such  unsightly 
stains  where  marble  is  used.  For  rich  deco- 
rative work,  as  the  reredoses  of  churches,  &c., 
it  is  well  suited,  as  in  it  choice  marbles  and 
even  agates  can  be  satisfactorily  imitated.  It 
is  a  good  material  for  mosaic  pavement ;  in  it 
designs  can  be  executed  totally  different  in 
character  from  anything  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  plain  or  encaustic  tiles. 

JESSE  KUST  and  CO.  are  prepared  to 
supply  the  new  material,  either  rough  or 
polished,  in  the  form  of  ornamental  bosses  or 
panels,  and  in  tiles  and  tesserae. 


HERCUI.BS 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     (LIMITEDj. 

L'AriTAL.  £500,000. 
Lo>IK>«  OFFJCes: 
25.  CORN'HILL.  E.C..  aud  14:.  STRAND.  W.C. 
With  BfAijulieii  at  BirmingliaiQ,   Glasgjw,  Leads,  Leicester,  Liver- 
pool. Mautbesler.  Plymouth, 
Agents  are  re<nii'-ed  where  the  Company  is  hot  fully  representeJ. 
Applieatious  to  be  made  to 

SiMOEL  J.  8HKUBB,  Manager. 

^riCTORIA  VILLA,  FINCHLEY  COM- 

V  MON'.— MRS.  WASHINGTON  WILKS  has  VACANCIH8 
for  PUPILS  (or  the  next  term,  vhich  wiU  begin  September  20. 
Tt:rina  on  application. 


TOURNEYMEN     CARVERS'     TRADE 

fj  SOCIETY —EMPLOYEES  and  the  Trade  are  respectfuUy  in- 
Icrtned  that  the  above  society  MEET  every  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
the  Adam's  Arms.  Hempstead  street,  Fitzroy-sqnAre.  N.B. — The 
Unemployed  List  can  be  Ken  at  any  hour  during  the  day. 


Any   further  information  will  be  supplied 
and  specimens  may  bo  seen  either  at  the 

"WoBKS  :  — 

CARLISLE    STREET, 

LAMBETH ; 

or  at  the  Office  of 

D.  &  G.  LATIMER, 
29,  ST.  SWITHIN'S  LANE. 


vm 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


ryOER  THB  PATRONAGE  OF  B.M.  THE  QFEEN". 

THE  LONDON  PAKQUETRY  WORKS 
— Tbe  first  Establishment  (oticded  in  England  (in  1M2)  for  thf 
exelusjTe  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  anri 
BORDERS.  TEILINGS.  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sol t 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  wherebj 
the  evils  of  dry  bot,  shkissage,  and  wakpixg  (so  common  to  work 
manniactnred  in  foreign  olimates).  are  effeci pajj.t  pRE^■E^■TE^^,— For 
dMlgna. estimates,  and  list  of  nearly  300  doors,  Ac.,  apply  to  THF 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Amenta.  Mesars.  GUlow  and  Co. .  176.  Or*  inl-street. 

C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GEN'UIXE  AXD  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS. 

X.E. — Designers  aiid  Fractioal  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALL.   NEWMAN   STKE£T, 

LONDON. 

TULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 
Koapell  street,  ElacVfriars  roJid.  WHOLESALE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS of  KAMPTULICON.  reBpectfulIy  solicit  Architects  and 
Builders  re<tniringa  du'able.  flexible,  and  omameuLnl  floor  covering, 
to  obtain  the  prices  and  inspect  the  patterns  and  quality  of  the 
"CBoWN  KAMPTULICON."— Works,  John-street.  Roupell -street. S. 
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pATENTCAST-IEONKITCHENSINKS 

JL        with    TRAPS    complete;      manufactured    by   the    Patents* 
NEWTON.  CHAilEERS.A  CO.,Thonicliile  Ironworks. near  Sh^ew! 


"W 


THE  CROWN  KAMPTULICON 
ia  distinguished  by  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON"  stamped  upon  each  piece  of  floor 
covering.  It  can  be  obtained  rwbolesale  onlj )  of  the  Manufacture  s 
TULL.  GLANTILL,  and  CO.,  Kaioptulicoa  Worka,  John-street, 
EoupeU-street,  Blackiriars-road,  S. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIEE  MACHE.  CARTON  PIERRE,  and  COMPOSITION. 

produced  In  the  best  style;  and  estimates  furnished  on  receipt  of 
drawiDgs.  Established  80  years.  WILLIAM  SMART,  41,  Clifton- 
etreet,  Finsbury,  London,  E.C. 


B KICKS,  PAVINGS,  and  PANTILES.— 
J.  H.  ANDEEWS,  Wisbcach,  offers 


Per  1.000. 

Bed  Pantiles 47  6 

„    ridge  tiles       76  0 

,,    plain  tiles       27  6 

,.    8in.  paving 55  0 

9in.  ditto 


Per  1,000.  B.  d. 

Red  12in.  paving 195  <• 

Red  floor  bricks  ^  . .  , ,  40  0 
White  ditto  ditto  ..  ..  60  0 
Efd  facing  bricks  ..  ..  37  6 
White  ditto  ditto        ..     ,.     4:;  6 


Cash  iricea,  delivered  in  trucks  in  London,  or  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Fastem  Eailway,  andat  the  St.  Pancraa  Station  on  the  Midland 
Line.  Special  arrangcmencs  can  be  made  for  delivering  at  Stations 
OQ  the  Mioland  and  Gieat  Northern  Railways. 


BRICKS.— East  Cowes  Park.— Best  White, 
Bed,  and  Fancy  Kinds.  New  Stock  ready  early  in  May.  All 
warranted  Hand  Moulded.  The  experience  of  the  past  two  yeare 
having  led  to  the  abolishment  of  the  A  I  machine.  Architects.  Govern- 
ment Surveyors,  and  others  are  assured  that  no  Machine  Bricks  will  be 
made,  and  that  Sound  Bricks  only  will  be  delivered.  Pattern  sheets 
on  application. 

E.  LANGLET,  Agent, 
EAST    COWES.     18LE    OF    WIGHT. 

STAFFOEDSHIBE  BLUE  PAVING  BRICKS, 

AS  laid  on  Charing-Cross  Suspension  Bridge 
April,  1S56 ;  also  Chelsea  New  Bridge. 
Only   Depot    in    Loudon, 
AGAR  WHARF, 
KING'S   KOAD,    CAMDEN    TOWS,   N.W. 
Sole  Consignee,  JAMES  UN  WIN; 

Private  ReBidence,  57.  Nelson -pquare,  Blackfriars-road,  8. 
Eooflng  Eidge  Tiles  and  Blue  Bricks  of  all  deacriptlons  alwayi  tn 
Stock. 

THE     BURHAM     BRICK,     LIME,"^d 
*  EMENT  rOMPANY. 
BURHAM  WHARF.  BELVtDERE  ROAD.  LAMBETH    S 
Gait  Bricks.  Quoir,B.  Tiles.  Chimney.pota.    Sc.   Portland.   Sheppy 
and  Roman  Cemtut.   Plaster  of   Paris,    as  manufactured   by  them  at 
their  works.  Euibam.  on  the  banks   of   the    Medway,  and  Murston 
near  Bittinghoume,  Kent.  ' 

Gait  Bricks,  Tiles,  4c,,  made  to  any  pattern. 

AULT    BRICKS,    OTFORD    WORKS 

SEVEN0AK8,  KENT.-See  Walls.  Piers,  Arehes,  &c..  Plat- 
form, Bikh  Level  Ftation.  Cnstal  Palace —These  bricks  can  be 
delivered  at  any  station  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, or  at  any  station  in  connection  therewith.  Also  clean  sharp 
■and  for  building  purposes,  ic— Apply  to  the  Manager. 

A  SPHALTE— TRINIDAD— SEYSSELL 
—MINERAL  TAR. 
IH0MA8  HARBISON  and  CO.  have  now  a  regular  supply  of 
EOCHE  ASIHALTE  and  MASTIC  MINERAL  TAK  from  t^nce 
»'id  can  undertake  to  enecnte  any  work  in  Asphalte  of  the  very  ftnest 
Bssfell  quality,  as  well  as  Trinidad  and  BritUh  Asphaltes,  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 
PREPARED  (  '"''    «^8*T    description  o(    Butldiiig,    Eailwat  and 

V       AoBHTLTtTRAL   WoRK. 

TEMPERED  /'or  every   purpose,  situation,  and   EXPOEI  to   EysEY 

\       ClIftiAi-E. 

Eendered  to  imiform  consistency  by  Steam  Power, 

The  trade  supplied  on  advantageous  terms;  and   estimates  gtveD  (or 

works  of  any  oiiiguitude  ;  also  for 

LAYING  TAK    PAVEMENT. 

,,„„., THOMAS  HARRISON   i  Co. 

ASPHALTE,     UUiiiNu,     aND     FAINT    WOBKS~ 
Cambridge  HejiiL  Wh..rJ,  Hackuey, 
Btmderiand  W  brtrt.  Kuiherliiir>e. 
City  OthL«s,  4,  New  Luiidou-street,  E  0. 
(Opposite  the  BUckwall  Railwayl 


StZES. 

Long.      Wide.    Deep. 

BUck. 

Galvanised. 

BnsjneUed. 

24    by    38    by    4 
30     ..     18     „     4 
S6     „     18     "     4 
«     ..     20     „     41 
■"S     ..     20     „     4i 

6«.  M. 

78.  6d. 

8s.  6d. 
lOn.  6(U 
12«.  Od. 

10s. 
12s. 
14s. 
18s. 
21s. 

16s.  each.^  ^ 

2?s.      „      1  o 
Sis.     .,    •'h 

A  Discount  to  the  Trade  on  orders  of  6  and  upwards. 
The  Black  and  Galvanized  Sinks  are  kept  in  stock,  and  will  be  for- 
warded immediately  on  application  to 

J.    JONES    AND    SONS, 

Iron  Merchants, 

6,     BANKSIDE,     LONDON. 

N.B.— A  remittance  must  be  sent  witi  all  Onlezs. 


jr      SMITH 


! 


! 


WOOD, 

HART'S  HILL 
FOUNDRY, 

Bbierley   Hill. 

LONDON  OFFICE, 

CANNON  STREET, 
E.G. 


IRON   SHOP 
FRONTS, 

FROM 

2s.  Od. 
Per  Super.  Foot. 


Designs  will  bo 
forwarded  ou  ap- 
plication, and  esti- 
mates given  for 
all  descriptions  of 
Iron  or  Brass 
Work. 


WROUGHT-IRON  TANKS,  CISTERNS 


Wronght-iroB  Cistern,  for 

Water  or  Oil, 

2d.  to  5d.  per  gallon. 


A  Eeduction  ia  all  Cisterns. 

Constant    Service  ClsTEn.vs    os    Edincer'i^  System 

BTTRNET  &  COMPANY,  MiUwall, 

LONDON. 

Steam-boats  from  London  Bridge  call  near  the  Factory. 


TRELOAR'S  COCOA  FIBRE  MATTING 
And  MATS. 
Descriptive  priced  caulogue  free  hy  post. 
67.  LUDGATE  HILL.  LONDON. 


POLOSCEAD  ft  8EISSE1  ASPHALTE. 


itu. 


For  covering  FI«t  Koofc.  Paving,  and  Flooring  ol  every  descripUon 
•specially  in  plHces  mibject  to  d,^iiiii  and  venom. 

ThU  ARpbaltc  :.  now  eitenslvclj  used  foifl'avdng  8TABLE8  (hs 
anown  above),  the  absence  of  Joints  preventing  the  genoraUoa  ci 
fDuuonla. 

For  Efltlmates  and  Prices,  4c,,  apply  to 

JOHN    PILKINGTON, 

._       ]»■   FIOH   8TKF.E1    HILL.   LONDON.  K  0. 
Conntry  Eulders  suppMed  with  A.phalte  In  balk  lor  covering  Floor 
lags.  Barn  Floor.,  4c.  with  instruction,  to  lay  it  down. 

Grand  Prize,  Paris  Exhibition. 

HOFFMAN'S  PATENT  KILN  foi 
Burning  Brick.,  Tlle^  Pottery,  Lime,  Cement,  and  Roaatln. 
Pi  -.''i"*V"?  <>'7'">r"'lrd.  of  th.  Fnel—For  particular.,  and  to  Jo' 
irnh.i''''  'wJ'l-,"j  Chamberbun.  a.  BL  John's,  Wakofleld,  or  to 
■r.  Bumaiu  Wedeklnd,  S,  DunsUr  court.  Mliiclnglane,  London,  E  0 


A.  J.  TATHAM. 

14,  feOUTH  WHARF,  PADDINGTON  fW.l ;  and 
PUEFLEET  WHARF,   EA R L-ST K K Kl .  BLACKFRIARS  EC 

LIBIE,  CEMENT  &  PLASTEE  MERCHANT. 

BLUE  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


pOLES,    SHADBOLT,     AND     CO.. 

KJ  cement    MANUFACTURERS. 

Lime  Merchants.  Slat«,  Tile,  Drain-l'iixr.  Hair,  Lath,  and  Fire  Good 
MERCHANTS. 

ST.  JAMES'S  and  THORNHILL  WHAJRFS, 

CaLEDONIAN-KUAD,   LONDON. 

ROMAN  CEMENT,  made  at  the  above  works,  may  be  bad  fresh  from 
the  kilns  daily— a  great  advantage  to  dealers  and  sewercontractors 
eapccially  in  winter  time.  ' 

P0K1LAND  CEMENT,  of  the  best  quality,  etrength,  and  coloui 
niiiuufactured  uj  Kent.  This  cement  will  carry  iui,re  sand  than 
any  of  the  Lias  Cements,  so  much  of  which  is  brought  into  the 
market,  and  Bold  hs  Portland. 


LIME.  Grey  Stone  Chalk,  and  Blue  Lias  Lime,  well  burnt,  by  the 
barge  or  yard,  and  may  bo  had,  Iresh  ground,  daily,  by  steam 
power,  (or  concrete. 

A  large  aaaortment  of  Glazed  StonewnreDraln  Plpos.  Vorkshbe 
Plain,  Pan  and  Paving  Tiles.  Uair,  Laths.  Chimney-pot^B,  Ac.,  always 
kept  in  '*f^>n\i  ' 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion.  Sick  Headache.  Lobs  of  Appetite.  Drowsiness 
Giddiness.  Spafln.*.  and  all  Diaurd^rs  of  the  Stomach  and  Uonels  are 
■nuckly  removed  by  that  well  known  reuiedj ,  KKAMt'TON'S  PILL 
OFULALTH.  They  unite  the  rectinimeudatloi.  of  »  mild  operation 
with  the  mofit  aucfessful  eUect  ;  and  where  an  aperient  is  reciulred 
nothing  can  he  t>efter  adapted.  t*«iuirea, 

bold  by  aU  Medicine  VeadotB,  at  ll.   Hd.  ftad  2i.   M.  per  boi  ot 
obtained  through  any  Chemist, 


BATTENS,  from  £8  per  120. 
DEALS,  from  £15  per  120. 
FLOORING,  from  9s.  per  Sauare. 
DRY  MAHOGANY.  6d. 
"WAINSCOT,  9d. 
LATHS,  29s. 

AXT    GOODS     PER    DOCK    ORDER    AT    WHOLESALE    KATFS 

AI  VRED    CARTER    and    Co., 

OLD    BLTHNAL    GREEN   ROAD,   N.E. 

(End  of  Eliiabeth-street,  Hackney-road.) 


TIMBER,   DEALS,   FIOOEING,   &   MOULDIHGS 
JOSEPH    AND    ALFRED    ROSLINQ. 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  WHARF,  BANKSIDE. 
Keep  a  large  and  weU-ae.isoned  stock  constantly  on  hand,  which  from 
the   lacihty  aflorded   by  river-side  promises  as  compared  with  Inland 
V .  rds,  they  are  enabled  to  seU  at  the  very  lowest  prices  u^uuih 


WINDOW     and     DOOR     PLATES.- 
The  best  and  Che-ipest  Work  in  the  Trade 
LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CO 
i32.  High  Holbom. 
Jewellers'  and  every  description  of  Shop-fitting  Makers 


RIGA  WAINSCOT,  Two  Years  Old, 

AT  7d.  PER  FOOT,  at 

JOHN  COUMBES  TIMBER  YARD, 
LADY  LAKE'.S  GROVE.  MILE  END. 


JOHN  WESTON  and  CO., 

SOLID  AND  VENEERED 

HANDRAIL    MANUFACTURERS, 

SO,  UPPER  WHITECROSS  STREtT,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HAMILTON         &         CO. 
No.  10,  GEEEE  8TRRET.    80H0  SQUAEK,  LONDON  w' 

Sole    Manufacturers  of  ' 

C.  A.  WATKIN'8  PATENT    WIRE  BOUND.  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTINQ  BRUSHES. 

Distemper   Brushes,   Sash    Tools.   Stippling  Brushes,    Gilders'  and 
Grainera'  Tools, 


i-iramerB  loois. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship  and 
have  obtained  a  high  reputation  among  tbe  chief  deooratora  in'  tho 
kingdom.  Varnish  and  Colour  Manulacturera,  Oilmen.  Merchant* 
*c..  are  euppliod  on  the  lowest  tanas.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  ao- 
pUcatlon.  '^ 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

BANKS'S    PATENT  SCHOOL    DESKS, 
convertible  into  a  comfortjible  seat  or  table,   from    Ss.  per  ft. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  above,  and  all  other  kinds  of  echooi 

fittings. 

SIDEBOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

CHUECH  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PARSONAGE  WORKS.    4.    ALBERT    STREET     MAJICHESTKE 

Lo>ix>s  AoE-vT— Mr.    D.   0.    BOYD, 

Mnseiim  of  Building  Appliances,  ia.  Maddooxstreet,  Hanover 

Square,  where  Samples  can  be  seen. 


TTERANDAHS,       COVERED       WAYS. 

V       AWNINGS,  CONSERVATORIES,  and   every  description  cl 
Roofing  and  Sashes  in  wrought  and  cast  iron,  made  to  order. 


.,._^ 


Apply  to  COTTAM  &  Co .  Manufacturers, 

7,  WINSLEY-STREET 
(Opposite   he  Pantheon).  Oxford-street.  London 


TEE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY, 

ARMIT   WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TAKNEES,  CURRIERS,  and   MANUFACTDEEES  OP 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  A NU  oOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lists  hbii/.  tiee  by  roat 

WAREHOUSE— 81,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

MR.  H,  FERRABEE.  AGENT, 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


ROYAL 
PATENT. 


Established  a.d.  1774. 

AUSTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 
SUPERFINE  FLAX  SASH  LINE. 

Tbe  above  article  is  now  being  manufactured  and  sold  In  largtt 
(tuniititie»  fur  tireeubouse  Sashes,  Publlchou^'e  Shutt«rfl.  and  other 
heavy  work.  The  iiiniiufacturers  would  recommeud  it  for  its 
f>treogth.  aud  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  coutiequeul  ou  its  pecu- 
liar manufacture. 

AUSIIN'a  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LIN  1C3  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  The  M  kiiut«<:t<irt>ri.  .,i  the  <iliov« 
antL-les  ijartlculrtrJv  wibIi  i-  draw'lie  ati^utloit  uf  the  Trtule  to  their 
Imperial  Patent  Flax  Bush  Liiiea,  oi  whictj  ttmy  arc  uow  luaklug  (oiir 
ilu;ilitieB,  and  they  titrout(ly  iccoiuiueiid  that  in  all  oises  they  should 
'i6  jiurchased  in  preference  t"  tli'  patent  lines  made  from  Jute,  which 
article  has  neither  tho  streuffth  nor  tbe  dumi'ihty  of  Sax  ;  coose* 
■lueatly  cannot  givt-  «o  much  Kaiisdvctum  to  tlie  Cunsumer, 

They  also  incite  the  T>articular  atteutiou  of  the  trade  to  their 
IMPKEIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anything  yet  oflereJ. 

They  can  he  obtained  of  all  Bopetnakera,  Ironmnngera,  UerohADt* 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  In  Town  or  Ooontry, 
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ORNAMENTAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

IT  is  indisputable  that  nothing  presents  a 
more  unsatisfactory  and  incongruous 
appearance  than  a  building  in  which  the 
ornament  is  too  palpable,  and  in  which  the 
decorations  resemble  a  series  of  patchwork. 
The  highest  ajsthetical  effect  and  the  general 
beauty  of  the  coup  d'a-Al  depend,  in  great 
measure,  upon  the  ornamental  portions  of  the 
building  forming  an  integral  jjart  of  those 
upoa  which  its  strength  and  stability  are 
founded.  This  remark,  of  course,  does  not 
allude  to  statues  placed  either  upon  pedestals 
or  in  niches,  and  which  are  removable  at 
pleasure.  They  may,  it  is  true,  greatly  en- 
nance  the  general  appearance  of  a  structure, 
but  their  absence,  at  the  same  time,  ought  not 
seriously  to  mar  its  beauty.  An  edifice  that 
is  dependent  for  its  architectural  merit  solely 
upon  the  statues  surrounding  it  is  but  a  very 
poor  specimen  of  art.  Manifestly,  to  obtain 
the  maximum  degree  of  oosthetical  excellence 
the  principle  to  be  adopted  would  be  to  build 
altogether  the  whole  structure  with  the  same 
material  that  was  employed  for  the  orna- 
mental purposes.  This  is  what  has  been 
carried  out  in  continental  cities,  where  cathe- 
drals and  churches  have  been  erected  entirely 
of  marble  ;  but  the  only  example  we  have  to 
show  is  that  miserable  flat-topped  abortion 
called  the  "  Marble  Arch."  As  a  constructive 
and  not  merely  ornamental  material  the 
marble  tribe  is  far  superior  in  strength  and 
durability  to  many  of  the  granites  and  lime- 
stones used,  and  it  may  ultimately  prove 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser,  iu  an  econo- 
mical point  of  view,  to  have  employed  that 
material  in  the  erection  of  the  Palace  of  St. 
Stephen's. 

From  the  limited  use  made  of  ornamental 
marbles  among  ourselves  there  are  not  many 
experimental  results  extant  respecting  their 
absolute  powers  of  resistance  to  a  crushing  or 
a  transverse  strain,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not 
BO  well  acquainted  with  their  constructive 
merits  as  we  should  be  had  they  been  tested 
to  the  same  extent  as  their  companions — 
timber,  iron,  and  stone.  Captain  Fowke  was 
apparently  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been 
done  previously  to  his  time  in  the  way  of 
experimenting  upon  timber,  for  he  tested  up- 
wards of  2,500  various  specimens  of  different 
woods.  Some  of  these  came  from  the  forests 
of  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Russia,  others  from 
the  English  colonies  of  India,  Guinea,  Tas- 
mania, and  Australia,  and  others  from  the 
West  Indian  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Jamaica. 
He  deduced  from  the  results  of  his  experi- 
ments the  specific  gravity,  the  breaking 
weight,  and  the  amount  of  deflection  due  to  a 
transverf?e  strain  of  all  the  woods,  together 
with  their  resistance  to  a  crushing  force,  both 
in  the  direction  of  and  across  the  grain,  and, 
finally,  their  relative  degrees  of  elasticity.  It 
would  appear  that  the  erection  of  any  large 
structure  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  experiments  upon  the  mate- 
rials selected  for  its  construction,  for  we  find 
that  upon  the  occasion  of  the  building  of  the 
new  Opera  House,  at  Paris,  some  very  valu- 
able results  were  obtained  by  il.  Michelot, 
chief  engineer  of  "les  pouts  et  chaussees." 
He  directed  his  inquiries  principally  towards 
ascertaining  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
various  stones  and  marbles  used  in  that 
splendid  edifice.  Most  of  the  columns  are  of 
jaspar,  from  St.  Gervais,  and,  together  with 
the  porphyrites,  evinced  a  strength  superior 
to  that  of  granites  and  syenites.  This  last  is  a 
peculiar  description  of  the  granite  tribe,  and 
named  after  the  granite  found  at  Syene,  in 
Egypt,  which  has  hornblende  in  the  place  of 
mica,  one  of  the  constituents  of  common  gra- 


nite. The  porphjTitic  rocks,  as  the  Greek 
name  implies,  are  the  results  of  either  volcanic 
or  subterranean  igneous  origin,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  be  endowed  with 
supiu'ior  powers  of  resistance,  owing  to  the 
double  action  of  heat  and  pressure  they  are 
subjected  to  in  their  formation.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  of  which  our  London  architects  may 
take  cognisance,  that  their  Parisian  brethren 
are  gradually  abandoning  the  use  of  the 
coarser  descriptions  of  building  stones,  which 
are  of  only  an  inferior  quality,  and  which 
resist  very  ineflicientlj'  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  new  suburban  lines,  are  intro- 
ducing a  superior  and  handsomer  kind  of 
stone  in  their  works.  The  principal  stones 
used  in  Paris  for  architectural  purposes  are 
the  syenites,  granites,  and  porphyries  of  the 
Vosges,  the  green  melaphyre  of  Ternuany, 
and  the  granites  of  Mont  Blanc.  All  these 
are  classed  by  Humboldt,  in  his  "  Cosmos,"  as 
indigenous  rocks,  by  the  early  geologists  as 
plutonic,  and  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  as  hypo- 
gene.  The  protogenes  of  Mont  Blanc  are 
geologically  so  termed  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  granites  ;  they  have,  instead  of 
mica,  in  their  composition,  talc  or  steatite. 

Polished  granites  from  Peterhead  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  are  familiar  to  all  of  us, 
and  we  shall  soon  witness  some  magnificent 
examples  in  the  massive  columns  intended  to 
grace  the  piers  of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
A  very  beautiful  marble  is  used  in  Bavaria, 
belonging  to  the  Dioritic  porphyries,  having  a 
deep  sea-green  tint,  and  approaching  in  some 
instances  to  the  well-known  serpentine. 
Russia,  usually  supposed  to  be  very  much  in 
the  background  so  far  as  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  are  concerned,  can  produce  from  her 
imperial  marble  works  specimens  which,  for 
beauty  of  design  and  fidelity  of  execution,  can 
compare  with  those  of  any  other  nation.  Her 
artisans  work  to  great  perfection  in  all  the 
varieties  of  porphyritic  rocks,  including  the 
unrivalled  jaspars  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and 
the  rhodonite,  a  peculiar  and  rare  stone  con- 
stituting a  silicate  of  manganese.  Let  us  now 
inquire  a  little  into  the  advantages  that  these 
materials  offer  for  ornamental  and  construc- 
tive purposes,  and  we  will  begin  with  the 
jaspar.  It  will  be  at  once  understood  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  large 
rough-quarried  jaspar  and  that  forming  the 
variety  which  is  recognised  as  an  inferior  de- 
scription of  precious  stone.  They  may  have  the 
same  chemical  composition,  but,  nevertheless, 
that  does  not  establish  an  identity.  Charcoal 
has  precisely  the  same  chemical  composition 
as  the  diamond,  and  so  has  plumbago,  but 
notwithstanding,  a  lump  of  charcoal  or  plum- 
bago is  not  a  diamond.  The  appearance  of  a 
quarry  of  jaspar  is  very  remarkable  ;  the 
colours  appear  to  be  continually  changing, 
like  the  fabled  tints  of  the  chameleon,  among 
which  predominate  a  blood  red,  a  pink,  and  a 
green,  mingled  at  intervals  with  the  peculiar 
opaque  whitish  grey  of  pure  quartz.  The 
red  variety  is  exceedingly  hard  and  takes  a 
splendid  polish,  although  these  advantages 
are  not  by  any  means  common  to  all  the  speci- 
mens. As  a  rule,  the  presence  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  baryta  interferes  with  the 
working  and  polishing  of  the  stones,  and 
moreover  renders  them  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  the  weather.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  advisable  not  to  employ  them  for  external 
work,  but  to  confine  their  services,  like  the 
celebrated  Caen  stone,  to  the  purposes  of 
internal  ornament  and  decoration.  Practical 
experience  ha.s  shown  the  folly  of  employing 
jaspars  in  external  work.  Monuments  have 
been  built  of  them  which  have  disintegrated 
with  great  rapidity. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  a  marble  is  a  lime- 
stone, but  every  limestone  is  not  a  marble, 
but  only  becomes  so  when  it  is  possessed  of 
certain  properties.  A  marble  may  be  defined 
as  a  limestone  which  is,  in  the  first  place, 
capable  of  receiving  a  certain  amount  of 
polish;  in  the  second,  endowed  with  a  distinct 
tint  and  uniformity  of  colour;  and,  in  the  third, 


able  to  be  quarried  in  masses  which  are  free 
from  cracks  and  shakes.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, marbles  varying  in  purity,  and  in 
the  degree  in  which  tliey  possess  these  quali- 
fications, are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
country,  particularly  iu  those  exhibiting  a 
hilly  contour,  and  where  the  geological 
nature  of  the  ground  is  of  a  metamorphic 
character.  Undoubtedly,  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  iu  sufficient  abundance  marbles 
suitable  for  construction  has  delayed  the 
more  general  introduction  of  that  beautiful 
and  durable  material  as  a  building  agent,  but 
now  that  increased  facilities  are  afforded,  it 
ought  to  take  that  prominent  position  to 
which  its  antecedents  most  unquestionably 
entitle  it.  Another  reason,  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  it,  is  that  the  quarries 
are  rarely  situated  in  accessible  localities,  and 
seldom  or  never  near  the  sea  coast,  or  where 
a  main  route  of  intercommunication  would 
be  likely  to  run.  As  an  example,  although 
there  is  abundance  of  white  limestones,  yet 
the  (juarries  of  Carrara  are  the  only  source 
of  white  statuary  marble,  and  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Romans  have  supplied  the  whole 
world  with  that  particularly  esteemed  artistic 
material.  It  is  probably  this  circumstance 
that  rendered  the  Italian  sculptors  so  famous 
in  the  art,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  same  material  is  still  available  for  similar 
purposes.  Greece  is  rich  in  marbles,  and 
ever  was,  as  the  ruins  of  her  temples  abund- 
antly testify.  In  Laconia  the  celebrated  red 
marble  of  antiquity  has  been  rediscovered, 
but  the  discoverers  have  rested  content  with 
recording  the  fact,  and  the  quarries  remain 
unopened  and  unworked.  In  Portugal, 
Prussia,  and  Belgium,  marble  is  employed  as 
a  constructive  material  upon  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  in  our  own  country. 
The  French,  not  content  with  their  own 
supplies,  import  largely  from  the  last-named 
country.  Austria  possesses  a  peculiar  marble 
of  a  bright  chestnut  red,  not  met  with  any- 
where else,  and,  moreover,  endowed  with  the 
advantage  of  being  quarried  of  very  large 
size.  The  New  World  has  not  been  forgotten 
by  nature  in  the  distribution  of  this  parti- 
cular gift.  New  York  can  show  numerous 
examples  of  marble  ornamental  construction, 
all  of  American  or  Canadian  i>roduction. 
Although  we  are  still  far  from  approaching  to 
anything  like  real  architectural  merit  in  our 
public  buildings  and  erections,  yet  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  taste  of  the  age  is  im- 
proving. There  is  a  general  tendency  to 
adopt  tasteful,  elegant,  and  ornamental  de- 
signs for  great  works,  which  only  needs  en- 
couragement to  develope  more  fully.  We 
trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
build  not  in  stone  but  in  marble. 


HIGH   AND    LOW  ART  ACTION. 

IN  these  hasty  and  imperfect  notices  of  great 
subjects,  I  should  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  dwell  on  them  for  the 
mere  sake  of  talking  about  art  details  and 
differences  of  opinion  and  taste  existing 
among  modern  artists,  but  I  wish,  if  possible, 
to  develope  a  new  plan  and  system  of  art 
action  and  practice,  more  just  to  the  great 
body  of  working  artists  and  workmen  than 
that  now  in  vogue  and  so  universal.  These 
slight  papers,  therefore,  have  a  connection  with 
each  other,  and  all  aim  at  a  definite  and  well 
defined  end — a  new  system  of  art  education, 
and  consequent  art  ■practice,  and  a  more  uni- 
versal and  fairer  system  of  exhibiting  those 
artistic  and  individual  results  to  the  public. 
I  hope,  in  a  future  paper,  to  be  able  to  give  a 
general  and  intelligible  synopsis  of  this. 
Meanwhile,  I  go  on  with  the  well-nigh  for- 
gotten art  of  Phidias,  for  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  is  but  small  interest,  so  that  ex- 
treme brevity  is  necessary,  and,  for  more  than 
one  reason,  politic. 

Poor  Phidias  !  one  wonders  whether  he 
ever  dreamed,  like  Leonardo,  of  railways  or 
art  manufacture,  or  what  he  would  have  done 
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had  he  had  any  idea  of  the  ultimate  fall  of  his 
magnificent  work,  put  away  in  a  big,  awkward 
room,  after  well-nigh  total  destruction,  and 
transportation  to  a  place  he  never  heard  of, 
and  fated  to  be  looked  at  by  here  and  there 
one  about  once  in  a  month,  and  even  that 
falsely  !  Fortunate  is  it  for  us  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  high  art  or  the  "  ideal  spiritual ;'" 
fortunate,  indeed,  is  it  that  his  mind  was  of  a 
more  commonplace  and  practical  turn,  and 
that  he  was,  consequent  on  it,  modest  enough 
and  satisfied  to  do  common  work  and  a  little 
mere  natural  copying  ;  and  this  thought  it  is 
that  brings  us  to  another  nameless  workman 
of  great  capacity,  and  whose  work  will,  if 
carefully  thought  over,  help  to  show  how 
false  that  idea  is  which  divides  art  into  high 
and  low,  and  accepts  the  one  order  of  work- 
men while  it  rejects  the  other. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  Dr.  Earth,  but 
few,  probably,  know  much  of  where  he  went 
and  what  he  did.  His  African  travels  took 
him  into  regions  altogether  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  traveller  and  tourist,  and 
BO  brought  him  into  contact  with  objects  not 
seen  by  any  but  himself.  There  would  seem 
to  be  scattered  over  considerable  tracts  of 
North  Africa  remains  of  buildings  and  rook 
sculptures  by  a  people  before  the  Koman 
occupation,  or,  at  least,  beyond  its  influence, 
and  the  particular  sculpture  to  which  re- 
ference is  now  made  is  one  of  these  rock 
carvings.  It  is  ou  a  large  block,  about  12ft. 
long  and  5ft.  high.  "  The  surface  is  quite 
smooth,  and  bears  testimony  to  a  state  of  life 
very  different  from  that  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed," says  Dr.  Earth,  "  to  see  now  in  these 
regions,  and  illustrates  and  contirms  St. 
Augustine's  statement  that  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  this  country  used  cattle  for  their 
conveyance  and  not  camels,  as  at  present  time." 
The  sculpture  represents  (there  is  in  his  book 
a  small,  badly  executed  woodcut  to  show  what 
it  is  like;  a  dense  group  of  oxen  in  a  great 
variety  of  positions,  all  moving  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  on  the  end  of  the  stone,  which  is  now 
broken  off,  the  pond  or  well  was  represented 
from  which  the  cattle  were  to  be  watered. 
"  Some  of  these  bulls  are  most  admirably 
executed,  and  with  a  fidelity  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  artist  had  before  his  eyes  the  animals  I 
he  chiselled."  Dr.  Earth's  sketch  is  very  } 
slight,  and,  of  course,  nearly  everything  has  [ 
been  lost  in  the  wood-cutting,  but  still  there 
is  quite  enough  to  show  how  fiuely  and  ad- 
mirably these  animals  have  been  sculptured 
and  drawn  by  the  nameless  workman  who 
executed  them.  My  special  object  in  calling  J 
attention  to  them  and  to  work  of  this  kind  is  ' 
to  show  how  we  may  travel  in  a  moment 
from  low  art  to  high  art,  from  these  rude 
though  so  living  sculptures  on  mere  and  bare 
rock  surfaces  to  the  perfect  and  finislied  work 
of  the  Athenian  temple.  Let  this  be  con- 
sidered, if  it  please  anyone  to  do  so,  the  rudest 
of  low  art  (for  the  Academy  certainly 
would  not  so  much  as  look  at  it),  and  the 
"  cattle  "  panels  of  the  Parthenon  the  highest 
art  by  the  very  greatest  of  sculptors  ;  then  I 
can  only  say  that  this  rough  workman  had 
that  within  him  enabling  him  to  do  such 
work  as  the  representing  living  and  moving 
animals,  which  Phidias  himself  might  well 
have  envied.  There  is  no  more  instructive 
lesson  to  be  learnt  in  these  days,  if  we  were 
prepared  for  it,  than  this  of  the  possibility  of 
finding  in  rude  work  and  in  rude  imcultured 
men  the  elements  of  that  art,  and  art 
capacity,  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  highest  art  and 
the  highest  refinement  of  artistic  power.  We 
are  not  fit  for  it,  because  all  the  lower  men,  as 
they  are  called,  are  working  as  manufacturers, 
and  not  as  individual  artists  or  art-workmen. 
There  are  other  fragments  of  sculpture  from 
these  rock  surfaces  wliich  might  have  beeu 
referred  to,  but  it  will,  for  the  present  purpose, 
be  unnecessary,  fur  those  who  have  carefully 
looked  at  the  rudest  of  the  Komanesque  work 
will  know  how  much  has  been  done  by  men 
to  whose  works  the  term  high  art  has  never 


yet  been  for  a  moment  applied,  and  to  do  so 
woidd  bfc  considered,  in  the  present  low  state 
of  art  knowledge,  as  simply  ridiculous  ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  many  of 
those  have  left  behind  them  .specimens 
of  work,  in  the  very  rudest  and  roughest 
manner,  which,  so  far  from  being  equalled  in 
more  learned  days  and  by  more  refined  men, 
have  not  been  approached  in  artistic,  mental, 
and  manual  power.  It  is  a  very  long  distance 
from  central  north  Africa  to  the  new  Cattle 
ilarket,  and  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
centuries  B.C.  and  the  present  highly  civilised 
and  most  enlightened  century,  but  has  any 
gentle  or  simple  reader  ever  seen  in  process  of 
execution,  or  in  a  completed  state,  any  one  or 
more  specimens  of  the  cattle  drawlnfj  to  be 
found  occasionally  going  on  there,  i.e.,  in  the 
new  Cattle  Market,  when  a  very  favourite 
bull,  or  very  fine  ox,  comes  to  market,  and  an 
order  is  given  by  some  art-loving  farmer  or 
salesman  for  his  portrait  in  oil  colours  ]  We 
ask  has  anybody  with  an  eye  ever  seen  such  a 
production  ?  if  not,  he  has  something  yet  to 
see  and  learn.  If  he  has  seen  one  I  am  certain 
he  cannot  have  forgotten  it.  We  simply  ask 
him  most  respectfully  to  mentally  compare 
the  results  of  the  present  advanced  system  of 
art  education,  as  visible  in  it,  and  the  past 
rude  plan  of  doing  things,  when  there  certainly 
were  no  art  schools  or  royal  academies  in  ex- 
istence either  to  help  or  to  hinder.  We  are, 
or  at  least  ought  to  be,  never  too  old  to  learn. 
Or,  to  pursue  the  thought  a  little  further,  will 
anyone  compare  the  portrait  of  some  noble 
lord's  "  favourite  breeding  bidl,"  enclosed  in 
a  paddock,  with  a  whisp  of  straw  in  his 
mouth,  and  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  a  good  place 
too,  with  the  Phidian  bulls  or  the  African 
rock  work !  And  yet,  be  it  recollected 
that  the  modern  London  Cattle  Market 
can  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  workman 
animal  life  as  fine  and  as  worthy  of  living  and 
moving  portraiture  as  anything  Phidias  ever 
saw.     But  we  are  educated  and  he  was  not ! 

But  the  special  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
this,  that  is,  if  we  will  try  to  learn  it,  is,  as 
hinted  in  my  former  paper,  that  the  real 
secret  of  power  in  iirt  in  the  production  of  a 
resxdt  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  imaginative 
powers  of  the  executive  artist,  but  iu  nature 
and  natural  forms  and  accidental  occurrences, 
and  that  to  get  at  this,  in  whatever  material 
it  be  sought  for,  tin  hand  of  the  individual 
artist  and  wor/cnian  is  needed.  The  terms 
high  and  low  art  have,  in  truth,  no  such 
meaning  as  is  now  attributed  to  them  by  our 
schools  and  academies  ;  tlius  degrading  one 
set  of  artists  while  another  set  is  almost  dei- 
fied, for  we  here  see  the  greatest  of  sculptors 
employing  himself  in  the  simple  copying  of 
the  mere  natural  forms  and  actions  of  common 
cattle,  at  the  same  time  that  his  capacity  and 
genius  were  such  as  to  give  him  power  over 
the  human  form  in  its  most  graceful  postures 
and  movements,  and  that  iu  a  way  which  has 
never  been  in  any  age  of  the  world  or  any- 
where equalled.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  such 
instructive  lesson  as  thisin  the  whole  history  of 
art  practice.  Why,  we  may  ask,  are  there  no 
such  sculptors  as  Phidias  nowadays  ?  what  had 
ht,  so  far,  at  least,  as  animal  life  is  concerned, 
more  than  the  modern  sculptor  of  to-day  to 
work  upon  and  with  ?  And  then,  too,  another 
question  starts  up  here  of  great  significance. 
Would  Phidias  be  considered  in  these  days, 
and  by  our  modern  authorities,  or  by  Mr. 
Ruskin,  as  an  artist  of  hi//ii  art  powers  and 
standing,  had  he  sculptured  nothing  but  cattle  ? 
Supposing  it  could  be  proved  that  none  of  the 
"figures"  were  by  him,  but  only  the  victims 
of  sacrifice,  would  such  work,  magnificent  as 
it  undoubtedly  ia,  entitle  the  man  who  exe- 
cuted it  to  the  rank  of  an  artist  producing 
high  art  \  No,  certainly  not,  most  people 
will  doubtless  say.  But  why  not  ?  for  it  is 
to  the  very  utmost  as  difficult  to  draw  and 
paLat  or  chisel  a  bull  as  a  man — in  some  re- 
spects more  difficult,  for  is  not  that  most 
mysterious  of  all  things,  the  life  in  them,  to 
be  made  visible  and  evident  in  both  ?    'The 


mere/orm  is  as  hard  to  do  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other,  and  as  easy,  if  it  can  be  done  at  all. 
But,  unhappily,  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
of  all  this.  There  is,  as  I  before  said,  no  trial 
orstudent's  work  anywhere  visible  ;  no  Acade- 
mician condescends  to  draw  or  carve  animal 
life  in  its  simplicity  or  in  its  native  state  of 
living  action.  Landseer  draws  animals,  deer, 
and  dogs,  but  they  are  all  harmless  domes- 
ticated brutes  that  will  quietly  stand  for  their 
portraits,  or  lie  down  on  hearthrugs  by  the 
hour  ;  in  short,  civilised  creatures  are  nearly  or 
quite  useless  for  artistic  purposes,  for  all  the 
life  natural  to  them  seems  to  be  gone,  and  to 
have  been  fairly  groomed  out  of  them,  leaving 
Uttle  else  but  their  skins.  C.  B.  A. 


A  MEDLEVAL  ARTIST'S  SKETCH 
BOOK. 

THERE  are  in  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  some  rare  and  very  beautiful 
architectural  backgrounds,  iu  rich  colours,  as 
of  Paris,  with  Notre  Dame, in  Harl.  MS.  4,379; 
an  illustration  of  a  scene  in  Froissart  ;  and  in 
the  royal  ilS.  XVI.  F.  2,  containing  the 
poems  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  a  pic- 
torial view  of  London  from  the  Tower,  with 
an  interesting  portraiture  of  old  London 
Bridge  and  its  exquisite  apsidal  chapel  at  the 
south  or  Surrey  side.  But  these  are  not  so 
curious  or  valuable  as  the  unique  illustrations 
found  in  the  margins  of  a  copy  of  Oeottrey 
of  Monmouth,  made  in  the  fourteenth  century 
(Royal  MS.  XIII.  A.  3.),  which  I  lay  before 
your  readers  as  eminently  suggestive  to  the 
modern  architect,  and  aft'ording,  probably,  the 
only  known  instance  of  an  English  mediaeval 
artist's  sketch  book,  although  not  so  strictly 
professional  as  that  of  Willars  de  Honecourt. 
I  owe  the  knowledge  of  their  existence  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Frederick  Thompson,  and 
with  special  permission  made  careful  traceries 
of  them. 

The  engraving  of  a  central  lantern  with  a 
leaded  spirelet  in  the  Monasticou,  taken  from 
a  Cottonian  MS.,  and  representing  St.  Benet's, 
Hulme,  offers  a  distant  resemblance  to  some 
of  the  elevations  of  similar  structures  ;  but 
the  latter  are  peculiar  in  being  raised  on  a 
lower  stage,  as  if,  in  many  instances,  doubled. 
There  is  apparently  a  lingering  recollection  of 
foreign  taste  discernible,  as  though  the  un- 
known artist  had  been  a  traveller  beyond 
seas.  Perhaps  the  seals  of  the  period  and 
those  of  an  earlier  date,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Battle  Abbey,  make  the  nearest  approach  of 
similarity  to  these  drawings,  which  are 
sketched  iu  pencQ  delicately,  and  with  a  fine, 
point,  and  afterwards  have  been  tinted  by  a 
brownish-lilac  tint  of  colour.  The  draughts- 
man, as  far  as  we  can  judge,  in  most  cases  pro- 
duces buildings  no  longer  extant  ;  but  again 
there  are  instances  in  which  we  can  trace 
a  likeness  to  churches  either  still  in  being,  fa- 
miliar to  us  by  description,  or  changed  by  sub- 
sequent additions.  The  proportions  are 
graceful,  the  character  of  style  and  tracery  is 
distinct,  and  it  requires  but  the  practised  hand 
and  eye  of  the  modern  architect  to  recognise 
germs  of  beauty  and  suggestions  of  fine  forms 
grouping,  and  outline,  from  which  his  own 
genius  and  knowledge  would  soon  construct 
buildings  capable  of  reproduction  and  adding 
fresh  reputation  to  his  name.  Simplicity  and 
dignity,  quiet  force  and  grandeur,  are  blended ; 
there  is  no  frittering  of  ornament,  no  straining 
after  exotic  decoration  or  fanciful  and  capri- 
cious novelties,  which  now  pass  current  for 
originality ;  aud  in  all  there  is  a  genuine  hearty 
English  feeling  perceptible  in  every  line.  The 
castles  and  houses  in  many  cases  I  have  omitted, 
as  they  only  confused  the  main  features  of 
the  central  object  of  interest,  and,  if  introduced, 
must  necessarily  have  crowded  out  some  of 
the  drawings  now  comprehended  in  a  single 
page,  whilst  those  actually  given  present  a 
very  fair  sample  of  the  rest. 

1  proceed  to  notice  the  designs  in  detail. 

1.  Canterbury. — The  western  elevation  of 
a  town  church,  with  a  three-light  Decorated 
window.    In  the  spandrels  are  quatrefoils,  on 
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either  side  is  a  small  turret  with  a  leaded 
spirelet,  which  terminates  in  a  cross.  Below 
the  window  is  a  double  doorway,  with  a  span- 
drel included  under  a  comprising  arch.  The 
aisles  have  lean-to  roots,  with  a  two-light 
window  in  eacL  face  having  a  circle  iu  the 
head  ;  at  the  angle  is  a  turret  pinnacled,  with 
arcading  iu  the  upper  portion,  and  bold  mould- 
ings at  the  base  ;  above  the  great  west  window 
rises  the  arcaded  stage  of  a  tower  which  has 
angle-pinnacles,  and  a  central  spire  of  mode- 
rate height. 

•2.  Leicester. — A  minster.  The  west  front 
presents  a  gable,  with  three  round-hended 
windows  below  it,  arranged  pyramidally,  two 
and  one  ;  it  is  ll.mked  by  tall  turrets,  with  a 
single  window  in  each  face,  and  terminating 
in  a  thin  spirelet.  The  transept  represents 
two  round-headed  windows  in  tne  clerestory 
of  each  arm,  and  angle  turrets.  Over  the 
crossing  rises  a  small  low  tower,  in  two  stages, 
crowned  with  a  little  spire. 

3.  A  design  for  a  gable,  reminding  the 
reader  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  The  sides  are 
crocketted,  and  the  finial  takes  the  form  of  a 
Jkur-de-Ks  ;  iu  front  of  it  runs  a  battlement 
with  trefoils  in  the  merlons.  Eelow  this  is 
a  beautiful  canopy,  crocketted  and  richly 
loliated,  having  a  delicate  fiuatrefoil  or  rose 
on  each  side.  A  triangular  shield,  like  a 
shortened  "  heater,''  tcmC'e  of  crosses,  aud  sur- 
mounted by  a  ducal  coronet,  completes  the  de- 
sign. 

4.  Colchester. — A  noble  west  front  with 
angle  towers  in  two  stories  and  tall  spires  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  aisles,  as  at  Wells ;  five  door- 
ways, beautiful  canopied  four -light  win- 
dows to  the  aisles,  and  a  grand  western  window 
with  rich  tracery  ot  nuatrefoils  and  circles  in 
the  head.  The  crocketted  gable  contains  a  rich 
trefoiled  window  ;  theceutraltowerhas  trefoiled 
windows  in  the  lower  stage,  which  has  a  leaded 
roof,  above  which,  and  from  an  arcaded  base, 
rises  a  low  spire. 

5.  A  western  tower,  with  a  spire  in  two 
stages,  flanked  with  lean-to  aisles. 

6.  London. — The  superb  canopied  Decorated 
window  of  four  lights,  flanked  with  turrets,  the 
beautiful  tower  in  two  stages,  each  containing  a 
pair  of  windows,  and  graceful  spire,  no  doubt 
represent  old  St.  Pauls  iu  its  integrity  before 
Inigo  Jones  added  his  monstrous  addition  at 
the  west  end.  Amongst  a  forest  of  spires,  we 
may  recognise  St.  Mary  Overye,  with  its 
steeple  now  showing  only  as  a  tower,  and  the 
west  front  of  Westminster  Abbey,  possibly 
an  ideal,  with  arcaded  turrets  and  spirelets, 
and  two  beautiful  Decorated  windows  ;  and. 
beyond,  a  low  central  tower  and  Heche,  which 
would,  if  carried  out,  indeed  give  an  outer 
glory  to  a  building  deformed  by  the  detestable 
additions  of  Wren. 

_  6*.  A  west  front,  with  gabled  ends  to  the 
aisles,  aud  turrets,  to  be  compared  with  No.  2. 

7.  Winchester. — A  design  enlarged  from 
No.  4,  with  the  addition  of  a  line  two-light 
of  remarkable  design,  having  a  pierced 
lozenge-shaped  transom. 

8.  A  corbel  head,  probably  of  Edward  II. 

9.  A  two-storied  west  front,  with  round- 
headed  windows,  angle-turrets,  battlements, 
and  a  broad  central  spire  ;  the  lower  story 
is  arcaded. 

10.  Gloucester.-— 1.  A  west  front,  with  a 
west  window  having  interlacing  tracery,  ar- 
caded angle  turi'ets  with  very  thin  spires, 
and  a  central  tower,  like  that  of  Winchester 
Cathedral,  carrying  a  very  lofty  spire  flanked 
by  pinnacles.  2.  A  very  remarkable  elevation 
— a  tall  gable,  with  its  cross;  above,  a  beautiful 
triplet  without  a  comprising  arch,  of  ad- 
mirable proportions,  and  flanked  by  two  fine 
towers  with  angle-tuirets  (like  St.  Nicholas, 
Ghent),  lofty  windows,  and  low  spirelets.  3. 
A  gable  with  angle-turrets,  and  a  broad  band 
of  i^iiatrefoils  and  a  central  rose  ;  behind  it  is 
a  central  tower  and  fleche. 

_  11.  Caerleon. — A  west  front,  somewhat 
similar  to  4  and  7,  combining  features  in 
each.  Above  the  window  rises  the  upper  part 
of  au  arcaded  tower,  which  has  a  broad  band 
of  quatrefoils,   angle-turrets,  and  low  spire. 


The  portal  is  double,  and  each  doorway  is 
cinquel'oiled.  The  windows  of  the  aisle.s  are 
of  two  lights,  canopied,  and  uith  foliated  tra- 
cery in  the  head.  The  angle  turrets  have  win- 
dows in  stages. 

12.  A  beautiful  wayside  cross.  A  shaft 
raised  on  three  steps,  very  delicate  in  design, 
and  ajiparently  carry iug  across  of  metal,  most 
graceful  and  simple,  and  perhaps  jewelled. 

13.  York. — A  west  front,  with  a  triplet 
within  a  comprising  arch.  A  gable  and  Hank- 
ing turrets,  a  central  steeple,  arcaded,  with 
spire-lights  of  diamond  shape,  complete 
the  design.  Besides  these  is  a  range  of  noble 
canopied  two-light  windows,  a  tall  tower  with 
a  Hying  buttress,  foliated  underneath;  steeples 
and  turrets  till  the  background. 

14.  City  of  Rome.— 1.  A  superb  tower, 
with  lateral  turrets  aud  pinnacles,  and  win- 
dows in  three  stages,  above  a  central  door,  full 
of  character  and  dignity.  2.  A  magnificent  west 
front,  with  lateral  towers  projecting  beyond 
the  aisles,  and,  like  them,  filled  with  two-light 
windows.  Five  cimiuefoiled  portals  admit 
to  the  interior  ;  the  central  bay,  like  the  aisle, 
is  flanked  by  pinnacled  turrets,  and  below  the 
steep  gable  there  is  a  grand  window  in  two 
stages.  The  central  tower  is  battlemented. 
The  whole  composition  is  full  of  inventive 
power. 

I  can  only  hope,  in  conclusion,  that  these 
drawings  may  recommend  themselves  to 
architects  in  general,  and  that  some  may  be 
induced  to  vary  the  wearisome  sameness  of 
modern  churches — wearisome  from  eccentricity 
and  trick,  or  from  the  tameness  of  feeble 
imitation — by  hints  gathered  from  the  tracing 
of  a  hand  that  has  lain  still  for  five  hundred 
years.  There  are  in  this  MS.  some  good 
heraldic   designs   and   some  vigorous    battle 
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also  publishes  a  series  of  designs  for  "  carved 
panels  suitable  for  headstones,  crosses,  tombs, 
&c."  The  circular  accompanying  this  work 
states  that  "  the  designs  in  the  above  work 
are  very  chaste  and  beautiful,  being  adapted 
from  natural  foliage,  with  scrolls,  passages 
of  Scripture,  monograms,  &c.,  and  are  de- 
signed to  supersede  the  many  tasteless  broken 
columns,  urns,  weeping  willows,  &c.,  which  so 
frequently  disfigure  an  otherwise  passable 
memorial.  In  publishing  this  work  at  a 
low  price,  Mr.  Robinson  hopes  the  designs 
may  be  generally  adopted,  and  thus  make 
another  great  improvement  in  the  memorials 
placed  in  our  cemeteries  and  churchyards." 
In  the  whole  range  of  art  nothing  is  more 
dilficult  of  production  than  a  suitable  memo- 
rial. From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain 
Cook,  from  Prince  Lee  Boo  to  the  Prince 
Consort,  memorials  have  been  a  failure,  and 
we  do  not  find,  even  in  this  work,  any  indica- 
tion of  "  another  great  improvement."  On 
the  contrary,  the  memorial  designs  are  much 
below  the  average,  and  the  terms  in  which 
they  are  introduced  to  the  public  are  not 
calculated  to  disarm  criticism. 


ARCniTECTURAL    FOLIAGE.* 

THIS  is  a  work  published  in  parts  at  five 
shillings  a  part,  containing  six  plates. 
The  plates  are  lithographed.  Now  litho- 
graphy has  done  a  good  deal  for  art  ;  but, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  well  qualified  to 
speak  ex  cathedra,  the  old  school  of  copper- 
plate engraving  did,  in  its  day,  even  more. 
The  lithograph  lends  itself  with  what  is 
called  "  fatal  facility "  to  careless  design, 
from  the  ease  with  which,  by  a  tow  de  main, 
gross  faults  may  be  glossed  over.  The  work 
before  us  has  many  faults,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  absence  of  truth  and  earnest- 
ness. In  a  lithographed  representation  of  an 
architectural  object,  as  in  a  woodcut,  some 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  convey  to  the 
spectator  a  fair  idea  of  the  subject.  Black 
outlines  and  forced  shadows  are  but  poor 
substitutes  for  delicate  forms  and  truthful 
treatment.  A  book  is  a  book,  aud  should 
not  be  put  forth  without  good  reason,  and,  at 
all  events,  should  be  heralded  in  becoming 
terms.  When  we  find  such  remarks  as  are 
contained  in  the  circidar  accompanying  the 
work  we  must  be  permitted  to  exercise  our 
discretion  and  estimate  its  value  by  our  own 
lights.  "  The  above  work  will  be  found  of 
great  service  to  architects,  sculptors,  carvers, 
and  others,  in  furnishing  them  with  a  series 
of  choice  examples  tor  architectural  pur- 
poses." To  all  this  we  cannot  subscribe. 
The  designs  are  too  reaUstic,  are  forced  in  the 
representation,  and  deficient  in  vigour.  The 
foxglove,  the  fern,  the  convolvidus,  the  gera- 
nium, the  passion-flower,  and.  the  snap- 
dragon, are  depicted  in  various  forms.  In 
18G5,  Mr.  James  K.  CoUing,  F.R.I.B.A., 
published  a  work  on  "  Art  Foliage  for 
Sculpture  and  Decoration,"  nearly  all  of  his 
designs  having  been  previously  and  by  spe- 
cial  arrangement  illustrated  in  the  Building 
News.  The  work  before  us  is  no  improve- 
ment on  that  of  Mr.  Colling.     Mr.  Robinson 


*  "  Architectural  Foliage  adapted  from  Nature."  By 
Joseph  Baklow  Robinson.  Londou  ;  Bemxosa  aad  Sods, 
21,  Paternoster-row. 


THE  TANK  SYSTEM  OF  SEWAGE. 

THE  Engineer,  in  an  article  on  this  question, 
saya,  the  local  board  of  Hastings  have  re- 
cently completed  works  for  discharging  their 
town  sewage  into  the  sea,  which  carries  it  away 
from  the  town.  There  are  two  or  three  points  iu 
connection  with  this  scheme  to  be  particularly  con- 
sidered. One  is  whether  experience — for  nothing 
else  will  decide  the  question  conclusively — -will 
demonstrate  that  by  these  means  the  sewage,  with 
all  its  noxious  aud  disagreeable  accompaniments, 
will  be  1  eally  got  rid  o£  ;  the  other  embraces  the 
policy,  economical  and  otherwise,  of  allowing  so 
enormous  a  waste  to  he  made  of  valuable  manure  ; 
and  the  third  has  reference  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  the  solid  residue  which  accumulates  on 
the  shore.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
ojjinion,  supported  by  facts,  respectuig  the  mis- 
take of  converting  the  ocean  into  a  cesspool ;  but, 
upon  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  four  or  five  years 
before  any  serious  annoyance  results  from  the 
error,  and  certainly  anything  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  state  of  drainage  existing  at  the  fashionable 
watering-place  in  question.  It  appears  that  some 
years  ago  nearly  £'J0,000  were  expended  in  what 
was  called  the  drain  :ge  of  Hastings,  which  con- 
sisted, as  is  usual  upon  all  coast  towns,  in  running 
the  sewage  by  a  number  ot  outlets  into  the  sea. 
These  pipes  and  culverts  discharged  at  all  times 
of  the  tide,  sometimes  flowing  pretty  full,  at 
others  merely  dribbling,  to  the  great  disgust  and 
annoyance  of  batheis,  who,  however,  continued 
their  marine  ablutions  notwithstanding.  It  was 
not  until  the  appearance  of  fever  in  the  town  that 
the  ventilation  of  the  sewers  was  attended  to,  but, 
although  this  in  some  measure  mitigated  the  evil, 
it  did  not  remove  it,  and  the  authorities  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  totally  different  principle  of 
drainage.  According  to  the  present  system  all 
the  old  outlets  are  abolished,  new  main  and 
branch  sewers  constructed  which  convey  tha 
sewage  into  a  large  tank  holding  about  a  million 
and  a  half  gallons.  It  is  here  stored  up  until  the 
proper  turn  of  the  tide  takes  place,  which  sweeps 
it  away,  oi-,  at  leas',  a  large  portion  of  it,  east  of 
the  town.  Ttie  tank  is  supposed  to  be  filled  and 
emptied  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  or 
nearly  so.  Assuming  this  to  be  practically  the 
case,  and  putting  the  value  of  the  sewage  at  the 
lowest  figure,  the  sea  at  Hastings  engulfs  annually 
£10,000,  aud  to  accomplish  this  suicidal  result 
the  bo.ard  has  spent  £30,000. 

Having  investigated  the  fallacy  of  the  principle, 
and  demonstrated  the  reckless  disregard  ot  the 
true  value  of  sewage  and  its  proper  utilisation 
and  application  to  land,  evinced  by  the  scheme  in 
question,  let  us  now  direct  attention  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  solid  residue  in  the  tank.  The  hope 
of  converting  this  into  a  marketable  manure, 
and  inducing  agriculturists  to  purchase  it,  is  the 
wildest  idea  of  all.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new  in  ihe  tank  system  of  sewage.  It  has  been 
used  at  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Uxbridge,  Lei- 
cester, and  numerous  other  towns,  partially  for 
the  purposes  of  storage,  and  also  fur  obtaining  a 
residue  from  which  to  manufacture  a  saleable 
!  artificial  manure.  Every  instance  where  it  has 
'  been  attempted  to  sell  artificially  manufactured 
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sewage  manure  lias  resulted  in  a  miserable 
failure.  It  was  calculated  at  one  place  that  £4 
per  ton  would  be  given  by  farmers  for  the 
manure,  and  the  price  obtained  with  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  was  43.  After  an  elaborate  process 
of  deodorisation  and  evaporation  scarcely  sixpence 
per  ton  could  be  realised  at  Birmingham  for  the 
solid  residue,  which,  it  is  needless  to  observe, 
would  not  pay  for  the  cartage  of  it.  In  face  of 
these  facts,  as  clear  as  unquestionable,  it  is  not 
e.isy  to  comprehend  upon  what  fovmdation  the 
expectations  of  those  can  rest  who  hope  to 
achieve  a  result  that  both  theory  and  practice 
have  proved  to  be  impracticable.  Theory  has 
demonstrated  that  the  various  precipitating 
chemical  re-agents  hitherto  employed  do  not  fix 
the  ammonia,  the  most  valuable  constituent  in 
sewage  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  and  even  if 
they  did,  practice  has  shown  that  the  compound 
cannot  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  that  will  even  re- 
pay the  cost  of  production,  much  less  yield  any 
remunerative  return.  Farmers  and  agriculturists, 
whatever  faith  they  may  put  iu  guano,  super- 
phosphates, and  other  artiScial  manures,  have 
none  in  sewage  compounds,  and  will  hardly  cart 
it  away  when  they  may  do  so  gratis.  We  must 
not  be  supposed  to  assert  that  no  chemical  means 
exist  by  which  a  manure  possessing  fertilising  in- 
gredients could  be  manufactured  from  the  solids 
extracted  out  of  the  fluid  sewage  ;  but  we  maintain 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  process  is  tedious ; 
and  that,  secondly,  the  sale  of  the  compound 
would  never  repay  the  cost  of  its  production,  thus 
proving  every  such  scheme,  commercially  speak- 
ing, a  failure.  At  the  same  time  no  process  of 
precipitation  or  artificial  manufacture  will  produce 
a  manure  at  all  approaching  in  powers  of  fertilisa- 
tion to  the  uuiidulterated  sewage,  which  is 
allowed  to  irrigate  the  land  in  the  manner  so  con- 
clusively successful  at  Barking  and  Croydon. 
There  is  but  one  solution  to  the  great  national 
sewage  problem,  and  although  it  will  take  years 
yet  before  the  truth  is  universally  acknowledged 
and  recognised,  nevertheless  it  will  be  finally 
established.  All  schemes  of  deodorisation  and 
disinfection,  all  projects  for  getting  rid  of  our 
town  refuse  into  rivers  and  seas,  will  sooner  or 
later  prove  so  many  mistakes  ;  and  those  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  such  undertakings 
will  discover  the  fallacy  of  their  proceedings. 
The  proper  dispos.al  of  sewage  is  the  utilisation 
and  application  of  it  to  the  laud,  that  it  may 
return  to  the  soil  that  which  was  taken  from  it, 
fertilise  the  ground  that  is  barren,  and  refertilise 
that  which  is  exhausted.  Any  other  plan  of  dis- 
posing of  it  is  simply  an  evasion  of  responsibility, 
a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  a  flagrant  and  unjustifi- 
able waste  of  that  which  no  money  can  replace. 


WOODS  USED  IN  CABINET-MAKING. 

MR.  THOMAS  PATERSON  was  one  of  the 
working  men  who  visited  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition last  year,  and  ably  reported  on  what  he 
saw  there.  HiB  report  is  one  of  the  twelve  which 
compose  the  little  work  under  the  title  of 
"Modern  Industries,"  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Paris  Excursion  Committee,  In  looking 
through  the  magnificent  collections  of  woods 
from  Brazil,  Canada,  and  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  smaller  but  not  less  interesting  exhibits  of 
Algiers,  Natal,  Guinea,  &c.,it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck,  says  Mr.  Paterson,  with  the  small 
number  of  these  woods  which  are  in  actual  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Some  of  the  woods 
are  shown  to  be  of  large  size,  and  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  colour  and  figure,  and  many  of  them 
would  contrast  admirably  with  some  of  those  at 
present  in  use. 

There  was  a  contribution  to  the  Exposition  of 
specimens  of  timber,  collected  by  the  late  Captain 
Fowke,  in  which  several  hundreds  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  revolving 
screen.  Each  specimen  is  labelled  with  its  specific 
gravity,  and  the  amount  of  weight  necessary  to 
break  it.  Each  piece  was  of  the  same  size — viz., 
2in.  square,  and  has  been  actually  broken  by  the 
weight  marked  on  it,  thus  giving  anyone 
accustomed  to  work  in  wood  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  us^  it  may  be  put  to.  Collections  of  this 
kind  would  be  of  tho  greatest  use.  They  might 
be  accompanied  with  a  book  composed  of  leaves 
of  the  woods,  prepared  and  polished,  to  show  iheir 
texture  and  colour,  with  labels  giving  the  average 
size  of  which  boards  could  be  cut,  the  average 
price,  and  the  market,  &o.  At  present  neither 
artist  nor  workman  is  aware  of  the  resources 
which  arc  at  their  disposal,  and  much  meretricious 
ornament  would  be  avoided  if  thia  mine  of  deco- 


rative riches  were  fully  explored.  In  the  French 
Colonies  department  there  were  some  articles  of 
furniture  which  have  been  made  from  the  woods 
of  Cayenne,  cut  by  the  convicts  sent  to  that 
settlement. 

That  a  wide  and  systematic  acquaintance  with 
the  resources  of  any  country  is  the  first  requisite 
to  the  development  of  its  trade  may  be  considered 
an  obvious  truism  ;  yet  ia  this  country,  eminently 
trading  and  manufacturing,  and  dependent  for 
its  greatness  upon  the  growth  of  its  trade  and 
manufactures,  no  means  are  taken  to  make  the 
traders  and  workers  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
terials which  are  being  wasted  in  our  vast 
colonies,  but  which,  if  known,  would  be  sources 
of  wealth  which  we  can  scarcely  over-estimate. 
The  staghorn  sumac  may  be  mentioned  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  very  finely  veined  wood,  which  seems 
to  be  plentiful,  and  which,  though  it  does  not 
grow  to  any  great  size,  would  be  useful  in  manu- 
facture. The  butternut,  a  kind  of  walnut  wood, 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  seems  to  be  very  cheap. 
The  kauru  (or  New  Zealand  pine),  also,  as  a  wood 
to  veneer  upon,  would,  I  think,  be  of  the  greatest 
value ;  as  well  as  the  heron  pine  (which  is  sufli- 
ciently  handsome  to  be  used  without  any  veneers), 
the  red  beech,  and  many  others. 

As  a  new  application,  or,  rather,  the  extension 
of  an  old  process  in  the  treatment  of  wood,  the 
chairs  and  settees  in  the  Austritm  department, 
made  by  bending  long  slips,  may  be  instanced. 
Some  of  these  chairs  were  exhibited  in  1862.  The 
manufacture  has,  however,  greatly  improved  since 
that  time.  One  chair  in  the  Exposition  (pur- 
chased by  the  Prince  of  Wales)  was  all  that  could 
be  wished,  both  as  regards  strength  and  beauty. 
Though  no  one  would  wish  to  see  this  system  of 
bending  wood  applied  to  all  articles  of  furniture 
so  exclusively  as  it  is  applied  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  chairs,  yet  the  capabilities  of  the  process 
are  well  shown,  and  much  might  be  learned  from 
them.  I  noticed  a  method  of  producing  a  very 
good  kind  of  decoration  on  polished  surfaces  of 
wood  by  stamping  with  what  is  called  by  chasers 
a  mutt  tool,  which  produces  a  slightly  roughened 
but  regular  surface,  the  pattern  being  left  polished. 
I  observed,  also,  iu  passing  round  the  Historical 
Gallery,  a  mode  of  decoration  which  had  an  ex- 
tremely good  effect.  This  was  an  application  of 
tortoiseshell.  The  under  surface  or  side  applied 
to  the  piece  of  furniture  had  been  polished  and 
gilded,  the  outside  surface  of  the  shell  being  then 
carefully  smoothed  and  polished,  the  gold  showing 
through  the  semi-transparent  shell,  and  giving 
all  its  markings,  while  the  shell  protected  the 
gilding,  BO  that,  though  it  had  been  made  for 
more  than  twenty  yeais,  it  was  still  beautiful  and 
effective.  It  seems  to  me  much  to  be  regretted 
that  some  method  cannot  be  devised  which  would 
place  all  such  methods  of  decoration  so  completely 
before  all  our  workmen  and  designers  that  they 
might  have  them,  so  to  speak,  at  their  finger- 
ends. 


removing  the  blocks  is  by  cutting  grooves,  along 
which  fires  are  lighted,  and  into  which,  when 
heated,  cold  water  is  run,  which  causes  the  rock 
to  fissure  along  the  groove  ;  the  lever  and  rope 
are  the  only  mechanical  aids  used  in  transporting 
and  erecting  the  blocks.  The  objects  of  their 
erection  are  various — sepulture,  marking  spota 
where  public  events  had  occurred,  &c.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  Khasian  word  for  a  stone, 
"  man,"  as  commonly  occurs  in  the  names  of  their 
villages  and  places,  as  th.vt  of  man,  maen,  and 
men  does  in  those  of  Brittany,  Wales,  Cornwall, 
itc. ;  thus  Mansmai  signifies  in  Khasia  the 
stone  of  oath  ;  Mamloo,  the  stone  of  salt ;  Man- 
flong,  the  grassy  stone,  &a.,  just  as  in  Wales 
Penmaen  Mawr  signifies  the  hill  of  the  big  stone, 
and  in  Brittany  a  menhyr  is  a  standing  stone,  and 
a  dolmen  a  table-stone,  &c. — From  Dr.  Hooker's 
Ptesidential  Address  at  the  British  Associatio^i 
Meeting. 

TEMPLAR'S    PATENT    SASH  FASTENER. 

IT  is  a  general  subject  of  complaint  that  the 
ordinary  fastenings  of  our  windows  are  easily 
opened  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  knife,  and 
that  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  window  partially 
open — for  the  sake  of  ventilation  for  instance — it 
cannot  be   secured ;    and  so   we  have  to  run  the 
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CURIOUS  MONUMENTS  IN  BENGAL. 

THERE  exists,  within  300  miles  of  the  British 
capital  of  India,  a  tribe  of  serai-savages,  who 
habitually  erect  dolmens,  menhirs,  cysts,  and 
cromlechs,  almost  as  gigantic  iu  their  proportions, 
and  very  similar  in  appearance  and  construction, 
to  the  so-called  Druidical  remains  of  Western 
Europe  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious,  though 
described  and  figured  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  Colonel  Yule,  the  eminent  Oriental 
geographer,  except  by  Sir  J,  Lubbock,  they  are 
scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  modern  literature  of 
prehistoric  monuments.  In  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Joui'nal  for  1844  you  will  find  Colonel  Yule's  de- 
scription of  the  Khasia  people  of  East  Bengal,  an 
Indo-Chinese  race,  Dr,  Thomson  and  I  dwelt  for 
some  months  among  the  Khasia  people,  now 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  found  Colonel  Yule's  ac- 
count correct  in  all  particulars.  The  undulatory 
eminences  of  the  country,  some  4,000ft.  to 
6,000ft.  above  the  level  of  the  se.a,  are  dotted  with 
groups  of  huge  unpolished  squared  pillars  and 
tabular  slabs,  supported  on  three  or  four  rude 
piers.  In  one  spot,  buried  in  a  8.and  grove,  we 
found  a  nearly  complete  circle  of  menhirs,  the 
tallest  of  which  was  yOft.  out  of  the  ground,  6tt. 
broad,  and  2ft.  Sin.  thick  ;  and  in  front  of  each 
was  a  dolmen  or  cromlech  of  proportionately 
gigantic  pieces  of  rock,  while  the  largest  slab 
hitherto  measured  is  32ft.  high,  10ft.  broad,  and 
2ft.  thick.  Several  that  we  saw  had  been  very 
recently  erected,  and  we  were  informed  that  every 
year  some  are  put  up,  but  not  in  the  rainy  season, 
which  we  spent  iu  the  country.    The  method  of 


risk  attendant  upon  an  open  window,  or  forego 
the  benefits  of  ventilation  and  pure  air.  The  little 
contrivance  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
woodcut  is  intended  to  obviate  all  these  incon- 
veniences,   and   we  believe  does    so  in   a    most 
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eSicient  manner.  Its  action  will,  we  think,  be 
readUy  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  engraving. 
It  is  self  fastening  ;  a  servant  closing  the  window 
fastens  it  at  the  same  time  without  any  extra 
eflbrt  or  thought.  The  window  can  be  partially 
opened  and  still  secured  by  means  of  the  toothed 
catch,  and  the  overlapping  ot  the  bases  of  the 
two  p.arts  efi'ectually  prevents  the  introduction  of 
a  knife.  Moreover,  the  dropping  of  the  top  sash 
does  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  this  fastener, 
as  it  does  with  that  of  the  ordinary  ones,  and  it  ia 
claimed  for  it  that  it  efi'ectually  prevents  rattling 
by  the  wind. 

♦ 

THEATRE  BUILDING. 

Case  undeh  the  Metropolitan  Bun-DiNa  Act, 

AT  the  Mai^lebone  Police-court,  on  Thursday 
week,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  was  engaged  for 
several  hours  in  hearing  a  case  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  character,  the  decision  afiect- 
ing  no  less  than  three  theatres  now  erecting  in 
London.  The  case  was  also  of  public  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  concerned  the  safety  of  the 
audiences  in  theatres  during  the  panic  that  would 
result  in  case  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  fire.  The 
Marylebone  Theatre,  in  New  Church-street,  Edg- 
wareroad,  is  now  undergoing  alterations  prior  to 
its  being  shortly  reopened  to  the  public  as  the 
"  Royal  Alfred"  Theatre.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles, 
the  district  surveyor  of  the  northern  division  of 
Marylebone,  acting  under  the  provisions  ot 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  visited  the  pre- 
mises, and  noticing  that  the  builder,  Mr.  Samuel 
Simpson,  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  did  not  carry 
out  the  works  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid) 
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down  in  the  Act,  he  gave  him  notice  of  the  alter- 
ations and  additions  which  he  rc<iuired  to  be 
done.  The  builder  took  no  notice  of  this  com- 
munication, nor  did  he  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  then  sitting,  but,  according  to  the  district 
M  Burveyor's  evidence,  he  proceeded  with  the  work 
I'  with  extra  speed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  district  surveyor  took  out  a  summons  against 
the  builder,  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
for  that  he  "did  do  certain  things  contrary  to 
certain  rules  of  the  said  Act,  to  wit,  did  construct 
the  floors  of  corridors  leading  to  the  boxes  upon 
[1  the  first  gallery,  and  also  the  Ooor  at  back  of  side 
'f  gallery,  with  combustible  materials,  and  did  omit 
to  do  certain  things  required  to  be  done  by  the 
said  Act,  to  wit,  to  construct  the  side  floor  with 
atoud  or  other  fireproof  material,  aad  carried  by 
supports  of  a  fireproof  material,  as  required  by 
section  22."  After  a  long  discussion  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  the  term  "  corridor,"  during  which 
references  were  made  to  Johnson's,  the  "  Im- 
perial," and  other  dictionaries  on  the  subject,  the 
case  was  simplified  by  the  defendant  stating  that 
he  had  not  obeyed  the  notice  from  the  district 
surveyor  for  several  reasons,  among  which 
were  the  following  : — 1.  The  theatre  was  not 
essentially  ditlerent  from  what  it  had  been  before 
the  alteration,  except  that  new  material  was  used, 
the  old  having  become  so  rotten  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  re-license 
the  theatre  unless  it  were  removed.  The  interior 
arrangements  of  the  former  theatre  having  been 
approved  by  the  Chamberlain,  all  that  was 
]  necessary  was  to  get  the  Chamberlain's  license 
I  again. — [In  cross-examination  the  builder  stated 
that  the  stage  had  been  shortened,  and  the  audi- 
torium thereby  enlarged,  holding,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  200  more  persons.  The  magistrate 
said  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  license  did  not  apply  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  theatre.  Defendant  said  it  did  ; 
for  instance,  if  he  deposited  plans  approved  of  by 
the  district  surveyor,  but  which  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Chamberlain,  he  (the 
builder)  would  have  to  alter  those  plans  before  he 
could  get  the  license.  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  asked  to 
be  shown  any  section  which  exempted  theatres 
from  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act.  Plaintiff  said  there  was  no  exemption  for 
theatres.] — 2.  Defendant  said  he  had  built  the 
Queen's  and  Holborn  Theatres,  aad  the^e  were 
surveyors  in  those  districts,  but  they  had  not  ob- 
jected to  the  mode  in  which  those  buildings  had 
been  constructed,  though  it  was  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  present  case.  He  was  also  build- 
ing the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  no  difhculty  was 
made  by  the  district  surveyor  there. — [Mr.  D'Ejn- 
court  o^iserved  one  object  contemplated  by  the 
act  was  the  safety  of  the  public  during  fire,  and 
to  say  that  Mr.  Peebles  ought  not  to  take  action 
because  two  other  district  surveyors  had  not 
thought  proper  to  do  so  was  no  proof  that  Mr. 
Peebles  was  wrong.] — 3.  The  defendant  said  the 
plans  were  approved  of  by  the  official  at  the  Metro- 
politan Board  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  super- 
intending architect. — [It  was  contended  by  the 
plaintiff  that  this  was  not  the  approval  of  the 
Aletropolitau  Board.] — Mr.  D'Eyucourt,  in  giving 
his  decision,  said  that  he  considered  this  to  be  a 
new  buildicg,  and  came  under  the  operations  of 
the  Building  Act.  He  was,  therefore,  bound  to 
say  that  he  believed  the  plaintiff  had  made  out  his 
case,  and  the  necessary  alterations  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  district  surveyor's  notice. — ■ 
[As  the  defendant  seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision, the  magistrate  intimated  his  intention  on 
that  day  week  (yesterday)  to  give  fully  his  reasons 
for  the  decision  arrived  at.] 


UllLISATIOJf    OF    STORM    WATERS    IK 
FRANCE. 

THE  great  point  of  difference  between  the 
sewerage  of  London  and  that  of  Paris  is 
that  the  eewers  in  the  latter  city  do  not  convey 
any  solid  matter,  but  their  conteuts  consist  of  the 
rainfall  and  storm  waters,  the  refuse  of  street 
drainage,  of  the  urinals,  and  the  waste  waters  from 
houses  and  industrial  premises.  Compared  with 
the  perfect  system  of  our  metropolitan  drainage, 
that  of  Paris  is  very  incomplete,  and  l.y  no  means 
up  to  what  we  should  regard  as  a  proper  standard 
for  so  hue  a  city.  The  important  question  of 
purifying  the  contents  of  their  sewers,  and  utilis 
ing  them  as  a  manure,  has  for  some  time  engaged 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  savants  and  engi- 
neers in  Paris.      During  the  last  two  years  the 


municipal  authorities  have  granted  divers  sums 
fur  the  purpose  of  defrayinu'  the  cost  of  some 
reliable  experiments  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject. A  double  object  was  to  le  obtained  by  the 
execution  of  any  project  that  embraced  the 
desired  end.  One  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  discharge  into  the  Seine  of  the 
contents  oi  the  sewers,  and  the  other  to  utilise 
them  when  intercepted,  and  di»tribute  them  over 
land  to  produce  a  fertilising  ed'ect  as  a  valuable 
manure.  Not  only  would  the  advantage,  viewed 
in  this  light,  be  of  a  twofold  nature,  but  the  pub- 
lic health  and  agricultural  prosperity  would  be 
likewise  benefited  by  it.  Bearing  in  miud  what 
had  lieen  done  in  England  with  respect  to  utilisa- 
tion of  sewage,  and  the  great  value  of  the  iriiga- 
tion  system  carried  on  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the 
Parisians  commenced  their  operations  upon  a 
single  piece  of  ground  near  to  the  discharging 
main  sewer  at  Asnieres.  In  order  to  give  the 
matter  a  perfectly  fair  trial,  it  was  determined  to 
separate  the  mode  of  proceeding  into  two  distinct 
sections  ;  in  the  one,  the  water  was  treated  with 
chemical  reagents,  and  thus  partially  purified  ;  in 
the  other,  the  irrigation  was  carried  on  direct 
from  the  discharging  outlet,  without  any  pre- 
liminary puriiication.  The  latter  plan  will  un- 
questionably be  found  the  preferable,  as  all  the 
expense  and  uncertainty  of  the  clarifying  process 
will  bo  saved.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  provide  settlin;.;  tanks,  for  the  water 
to  deposit  some  of  the  heavier  particles  held  in 
solution  before  it  is  permitted  to  flow  over  the 
land. 

The  chemical  process  adopted  at  Asnitires  con- 
sists in  the  treatment  of  the  sewer  water  with 
sulphate  of  alumina,  fourteen  grains  per  gallon, 
being  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  suspended  in 
gredients,  and  effect  the  purification  of  the  liquid- 
The  purifying  tanks  have  been  for  some  time  in 
regular  operation,  and  their  .success  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  Financially  the  results  have  been 
as  follows  : — The  manure  sells  at  las.  the  ton, 
and  the  cost  of  its  production  varies  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third.  Several  acres  have  been  planted 
with  Indian  corn  and  beet-root,  and  have  yielded 
excellent  crops.  Possibly  some  of  our  readers 
may  recollect  seeing  at  the  Champ  de  Mars  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  pumpions,  remarkable  both 
for  their  size  and  weight.  These  were  grown  at 
Clichy,  upon  irrigated  land,  and  the  system 
adopted  was  that  of  open  carriers,  very  similar  to 
what  is  termed  among  us  "  the  pane  and  gutter 
system."  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  at 
Clichy  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  soil  was  at 
the  rate  of  7,UU0  gallons  per  acre  per  diem,  for  a 
continuous  period  of  twenty-one  days,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  Ljiiu.  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  merit  of  having  successfully 
carried  out  these  irrigating  sewage  works  is  due 
to  a  French  engineer,  M.  Mille,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  are  so  well  satislied  with  the  results  of 
his  exertions  that  they  have  granted  a  large  sum 
of  money  for  the  further  development  of  similar 
works  upon  a  more  extended  scale.  These  are  to 
be  carried  out  upon  the  plans  of  Gennevilliers, 
where  tanks,  reservoirs,  and  all  necessary  appli- 
ances and  machinery  will  be  provided  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  if 
the  people  of  Paris  actually  utilise  their  waste 
and  refuse  water  before  ourselves. — Mtchanics' 
Magazine, 


SUGGESTIONS  FOB  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  MUSEUMS. 

DR.  HOOKER'S  inaugural  address  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  British  A  ssociation  at  Norwich  con- 
tained some  excellent  remarks  under  this  head. 
He  said  : — Much  of  the  utility  of  museums  de- 
pends on  two  conditions  often  strangely  overlooked 
— their  siuation  and  their  lighting  and  interior 
arrangements.  The  provincial  museum  is  too 
often  huddled  away,  almost  out  of  eight,  in  a 
dark,  crowded,  and  diity  thoroughfare.  Such  lo- 
calities are  frequented  by  the  townspeople  only 
when  on  business,  and  when  they  consequently 
have  no  time  for  sight  seeing.  lu  the  evening,  oi 
on  holiday.?,  wheu  they  could  visit  the  museum, 
they  natuially  prefer  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to 
its  centre.  The  museum  should  be  in  an  open 
grassed  square  or  park,  planted  with  trees,  in  oi 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  a  main  object  beins 
to  secure  cleanliness,  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  space 
for  extension.  Now  vegetation  is  the  best  inter- 
ceptor of  dust,  whic'n  is  injurious  to  the  specimen 
as  well  as  unsightly,  while  a  cheerful  aspect 
and  grass  and  trees  will  attract  visitors,  and  es- 
pecially families  and  schools.     If  the  external  ac- 


cessories of  proviucial  museums  are  bad,  the  inter- 
nal are  often  worse  ;  the  rooms  are  usually  lighted 
by  windows  on  one  side  on  y,  so  that  the  oa.se8 
between  the  walls  are  dark,  and  those  opposite  the 
windows  reflect  the  light  when  viewetl  obliquely, 
and  when  viewed  in  front  the  visitor  stands  in 
his  own  light.  For  provincial  museums,  when 
space  is  an  object,  there  is  no  better  plan  than 
rectangular  long  rooms,  with  opposite  windows  on 
each  side,  and  buttress  cases  projecting  into  tho 
room  between  each  pair  of  windows.  This  arrange- 
ment combines  economy  of  space  with  perfect 
illumination,  and  affords  facilities  for  classification. 
Upon  this  plan  the  large  museum  at  Kew  is  built, 
where  the  three  priuciiKil  rooms  are  70ft.  long 
by  2."ift.  wide,  and  each  accommodates  l.OOil 
square  feet  of  admira'  ly  lighted  cases,  6,7U0ft. 
of  wall  room  for  pictures  and  for  portraits  of 
naturalists,  besides  two  fireplaces,  four  entrances, 
and  a  well  staircase  lift,  each  way.  A  circular 
bi'ilding  with  cases  radiating  from  the  wall  between 
t!ie  windows,  would  probably  be  the  l>est  arrange- 
ment of  all.  A  light  spiral  staircase  in  the  centre 
would  lead  to  the  upper  stories.  Two  or  more 
of  the  bays  might  be  converted  into  private  rooms 
without  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  the  interior 
or  intercepting  the  lighting  of  the  cases.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  basement  and  first-floor  might 
be  such  as  to  admit  of  additional  stories  being 
added,  and  the  roof  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
remov.able  without  difficulty  when  an  additional 
story  was  required  ;  furthermore,  rectangular 
galleries  might  be  built,  radiating  from  tho 
central  building,  and  lighted  by  opposite  windows 
with  buttress  cases  between  each  pair  of  windows. 


NEW    THEATRE,   CEOTDON. 

THIS  building,  just  opened,  comprises  a  market 
and  hotel,  in  addition  to  the  theatre,  and 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lecture  Hall.  The 
market  is  open  to  the  front,  and  well  ventilated. 
The  central  entrance  opens  to  a  wide  corridor, 
leading  to  the  gallery  and  pit  entrance  to  the 
theatre,  and,  on  the  right,  to  the  Royal  Hotel. 
On  the  extreme  right,  past  the  hotel,  is  the  bo.K 
office,  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs.  The  large 
space  above  the  ground  floor  in  front  has  been 
made  into  a  spacious  assembly  room.  The  theatre 
proper  is  54ft.  deep  by  100ft.  wide,  the  proscenium 
being  almost  midway  hetween  the  walls.  The 
stage  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  theatre  is 
required  for  equestrian  performances  it  may  bo 
entirely  removed.  In  addition  to  the  pit  and 
gallery  the  auditorium  comprises  fifteen  private 
boxes,  100  box  seats,  and  fifty  balcony  or  dress- 
circle  seats.  The  front  of  the  balcony  tier  is 
rather  a  novelty,  rising  but  half  the  usual  height. 
The  decorations,  which  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Dillon,  from  designs  by  the  architect,  are 
Greek.  The  theatre  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  from  the  designs  and  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  Bloomshury- 
square,  the  architect  of  the  Holborn  Amphi- 
theatre. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The  trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  schools  at  Burton-on-Trent  have  se- 
lected the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  I-tolmes.  The 
buildings  will  be  erected  at  the  comer  of  Station 
and  Union-streets,  and  will  cost  about  i;4,000. 
The  designs  were  submitted  in  a  limited  compe- 
tition. 

The  commissioners  for  the  erection  of  the  Aber- 
gavenuy  townhall  and  mai  kets  met  on  Friday  last, 
and  finally  decided  to  give  the  first  premium,  of 
£50,  to  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Willcox,  of  Bath,  the 
second,  £20,  to  Jlr.  Haddon,  of  Hertford,  and  the 
third,  £10,  to  the  local  man,  Mr.  Neville.  There 
were  sixteen  competitors,  but  the  commissioners 
were  almost  unanimous  in  fiu.ally  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  successful  competitors.  It  was  a 
most  fair  competition,  and  future  committees  will 
do  well  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  commis- 
sioners, each  one  of  whom  was  furnished  with  a 
tabular  paper  upon  which  were  arranged  the  various 
requirements  of  the  particulars  of  the  competition, 
and  as  each  competitor  fulfilled  or  failed  in  the 
particular  requirements  under  considjration  was 
accorded  or  not  a  mark  against  his  name.  Although 
the  commissioners  worked  hard  at  the  plans  con- 
siderable time  was  thus  occupied  before  uny  de- 
cision was  arrived  at.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Willcox 
are  entrusted  with  the  contract.  Plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  the  work  will  be  commenced  at  once. 


Hion 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


EAKLY  CLASSIC  ORXAMEXT. 

IN  the  present  day  Classic  architecture  in 
this  country  carries  very  little  enthusiasm 
with  it.  It  is  cold  and  spiritless,  and  pro- 
vided it  is  "according  to  Chambers,"  both 
the  architect  and  his  master,  the  public,  are 
satisfied.  Why  should  the  most  perfect 
architecture  be  dragged  through  so  narrow 
a  channel  ?  AVhat  would  Gothic  architecture 
become  if  sketching  and  measuring  were  al- 
most ignored,  and  Pugin  takenasan  infallible 
standard  >  I  am  confident  that  Classic  archi- 
tecture can  never  be  great  unless  we  measure, 
draw,  and  think  for  ourselves  among  the' 
ancient  examples.  The  early  Italian  artists 
could  have  only  obtained  their  knowledge  by 
those  means,  and  why  should  not  we  have 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  and  go  to  the 
fountain  head  at  once  ? 

I   have  selected  a  few  examples  of  early 
ornament  to  show  that  Classic  art  is  not  al- 
ways the  tame  workmanship  it  is  represented 
to    be.     Nos.    1    and  3  of  the   lithographic 
illustration  are  from  an  ivory-cased   box  of 
Grjeco-Egyptian  work  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  subjects  are  vigorously  incised,  and  filled 
in  with  red,  green,  and  black  cement.     There 
IS  an  air  of  quaintness  about  the  figures  which 
one  does  not  very  often  find  in  the  works  of 
those   stern  old   artists.      Nos.    2,  5,   and  7 
drawn    principally    from  examples 'in    the 
Lou^Te,  are  Egyptian  renderings  of  the  lotus 
flower  m  its  various   stages  of  growth,   from 
the  incipient  bud  to  the  full-blo\vn  fiower. 

The  lotus  is  constantly  repeated  in  Egyptian 
architecture  and  decoration,  drawn  on  fixed 
conventional  principles,  but  one  would  not 
identify  it  by  its  natural  type.  No.  6  is  a 
rather  unusual  hieroglyphic,  taken  from  a 
black  granite  sarcophagus  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  a  cross  form  with 
palm-hke  foliage  depending  from  it. 

A  cross,  very  similar  to  that  used  in  early 
Gothic  decoration,  may  be  found  in  Egyptian 
Rhodian,  Etruscan,  and  other  work  executed 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  No.  4  is  a  very 
spirited  sprig  of  ioliage,  from  an  Etruscan 
vase  m  the  British  Museum.  The  artists  of 
this  per  od  were  so  facile  with  the  brush  that 
nothing  short  of  a  careful  tracing  will  repre- 
sent the  studied  freedom  of  their  couch. 

O.  W.  D. 


September  4,  1868. 


THE  PEESERVATION  OF  COMMONS. 

CASES  are  now  pending  in  our  courts   of 
law  upon  which  the  future  of  our  commons 
and  open  spaces  depends.  Sir  Thomas  Maryon 
Wilson,  Earl  Spencer,  Lord   Brownlow,   and 
others  are  contesting,  as  lords  of  manors,  the 
claims   of  the   pul,lic.       Hampstead   Heath, 
A\  imbledon  and  Berkhampstead  Commons  are 
all    representative    cases.      Some  two  years 
ago  Lord  Brownlow  had   a  large   portion   of 
JJerkhampstead  Common  enclosed  by  a   sub- 
stantial and   somewhat  costly   railing      Mr 
Augustus  Smith,  a  landed  proprietor  with  ex- 
tensive common  rights,  deemed  this  an  illegal 
proceeding,  so  he  deteimined  to  "  return  toM 
old  constitutional  form."     A   special   train 
filled  with  some  hundreds  of  labourers,  started 
Jrom  London  iiy  night,  and  arriving  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  uprooted  the  railings  in  afew  hours. 
1  his  proceeding,  of  course,  was  the  subject   of 
much  comment ;   but  to  this  day  the  raiUngs 
have  never  been  restored,  and  the  portion   of 
the  common  once  enclosed  is  now  as  open  as 
It  has   been  from   time   immemorial.      Earl 
bpencer's    proposal   to    convert   a  portion  of 
Wimbledon  Common  into  a  park  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  pub  he   was  stoutly   resisted,   for 
argued  the  public,  they  could  not  be  presented 
with  what  was  a  ready  theirs.     That   portion 
ot  the  scheme  which  provided  for   "the  out- 
lying parts  of  the   common"   being  sold  for 
building  purposes  was  loudly  condemned.  The 
result  IS  that  the  Wimbledon  residents  and 

Tl?»  rt^fi     ^,'  l"";""'  "'"^   "'"   Chancery." 
The  half-hnished   house  in   the   neighbour- 

Uotu     V"f  ^''r\  ^•■'■'"«'"   Hampstead 
neath,   affords  ocular  demonstration   of  the 


frustration^  of  Sir  Thomas  Wilson's   claims. 
An  injunction  in  Chancery  has  alone  preserved 
the  magnificent  view  across  the  heath  to  Har- 
row.    The  right  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to 
build  on  the  heath  at  all  is  warmlv  disputed 
by  Sir  Gurney  Hoare  and  the   inhabitants   of 
Hampstead,  and  the  legal  decision  is  expected 
at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation.      These   are 
only  three  out  of  many  instances  in  which  the 
yaguenesss  of  the  rights  of  lords  of    manors 
is  causing  great  public   inconvenience.      The 
question  is  too   important,  says  the  Express, 
to  be  left  to  the  chances  of  local   patriotism' 
and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  dealt  with  eft'ectnally 
by  the   new  Parliament.      The   Right   Hon. 
W.  Cowper,  Mr.  J.  S.  ilill,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Mr.  Locke,  Mr.    Thomas   Hughes,   and    Mr! 
Charles  Buxton  are  amongst  the  members  who 
are  on  the  committee  of  the  Commons  Preser- 
vation Society,  and  are  thus  pledged  to  seek  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  law.     Another 
notable  case  requiring  settlement   is  Eppin^ 
Forest,  "  with  an  indigent  cottager  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  rector,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  county  families  banded  together  on 
the  other." 

For  years  past  the  green  sward  of  Black- 
heath  has  been  gradually  destroyed,  partly  by 
legalised  stealth.  Local  authority,  though 
aided  by  the  recent  Commons  Enclosure  Act, 
has  been  powerless  in  the  matter.  It  is  there- 
fore gratifying  to  know  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  has  taken  this  "  lung  "  of  Lon- 
don under  its  charge.  Portions  of  the  heath 
will  be  planted  with  trees,  and  others  will 
be  set  apart  for  recreation  and  equestrian 
exercise. 


DRAINAGE    AND    DRY   SOIL  VERSUS 
CONSUMPTION. 

PHTHISIS,  or,   as  it  is  popularly  styled, 
"  consumption,"    is      to      be     found 
amongst    the    inhabitants   of    all     climates. 
That  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  ma- 
lady in  some  latitudes  is  largely  dependent 
on  certain  atmospherical  variations   is   a   cir- 
cumstance long  since  recognised  by  medical 
men,  but  until  lately,  says  Dr.  Henry  Day,  in 
a  letter  to  the   Siafftmlshire   Adrertiser,  the 
difficulty  has  been  very  great  to  point  out,'con- 
hdently,    the     one    special   condition   which 
seems  to  invariably  foster  the  complaint  ;  but 
at  length  it  has  been  established  thatdampness 
of  the  soil  has  a  most  potent  influence  for  evil 
in  developing  this  curse   of  our  species.     The 
tenth  report   of  the   Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  recently    issued,   aftbrds    in- 
teresting  and   valuable  information  on   this 
point.     The  diminution  in  the  prevalence  of 
consumption  eft'ected  by  means  of  well-devised 
drainage  schemes  is  conclusively  shown   by 
the  statistics  given  in  the  report   respectintr 
the  following  fifteen  towns,  where  the  fallen 
death  rates  for  consumption  fper  centum)  after 
improved   land   drainage  are    as  follows  — 
Salisbury  49  ;  Ely,  47  ;  Rugby,  43  ;  Banburv, 
41 ;  Worthing,  36;  Leicester,  32  ;  Macclesfield, 
31  ;  Newport,  32 ;  Cheltenham,  26  ;  Bristol 
r,  'w?''"'^'^''    Warwick,  19;    Croydon,  17 
Cardiff  17;   Merthyr,    11.      Mr.    Simon,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  being  de- 
termined to  investigate  as  mllv  as  possible  the 
oetiological  relation  foresha  lowed  by  the  facts 
I  ascertained  in   connection  with  the   drainage 
ot  the  towns  named,  commi<sioned  Dr.  Buchan 
to  carry  out   still  further  researches  on  a  plan 
both  extensive  and  elaborate.      })r.  Buchan's 
report  has   now   been  issued,  and   from   his 
"  Summary  of  Conclusions  "  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  connection  between  soil  and  phthisis  has  been 
estahlished  in  this  inquiry  by  the  existence  of 
genera  agreement  in  phthisis  mortality  between  dis. 
tncts  that  have  common  geological  and  topoo-raphi- 
ual  features  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  water-holding 
quality  of  the  soil ;  ot  general  disagreement  between 
districts  that  are  differently  thus  circumstanced  • 
and  of  pretty  regular  concomitancy  in  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  two  conditions,  from  much  phthises  with 
much  wetness  of  soil  to  little  phthisis  with  littio  wot- 
nessofsoil.  The  connection  between  wet  soil  and 
phthisis  cams  out  last  year,  as  above  described,  in  | 


another  way— by  the  observation  that  phthisis  had 
been  greatly  reduced  in  towns  where  the  water  of 
the  soil  had  been  artificially  removed,  .and  that  it 
had  not  been  reduced  in  other  towns  where  the  soil 
had  not  been  dried.  The  whole  of  the  foreo-oing 
conclusions  combine  into  one— which  may°now 
he  .affirmed  generally,  and  not  only  of  particular 
districts— that  wetness  of  soil  is  a  cause  of  phthisis 
to  the  population  living  upon  it. 

Mr.  Simon,  in  some  eminently  practical  re- 
marks on  the  matter,  observes  : — 

Phthisis,  so  f.arasitdependsonwholesomecircum. 
stances  of  indoor  industry,  has  since  my  last  report 
been  made  preventible  under  law  ;  and"  phthisis,  so 
far  as  it  depends  on  wetness  of  soil,  may  easily,  in 
great  part,  be  made  similarly  preventible.  . 
An  undrained  state  of  soil,  in  any  place  whore  popu- 
l.ation  is  aggregated,  answers  to  the  legal  intention 
of  the  word  "  nuisance,"  and  I  apprehend  th.at  even 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  local  sewer  au- 
thority is  bound  to  provide  that  such  a  state 
shall  not  continue  through  want  of  proper 
constructions  for  dramage.  .  .  .  But,  at  least, 
the  law  might  unequivocally  condemn,  so  far  as  de- 
trimental to  health,  rdl  damming  of  natui-al  drainage, 
and  for  river  conservancies  it  would  be  a  function 
scarcely  if  at  all  less  important  than  that  ot  preventing 
the  pollution  of  rivers,  that  thev  should  also,  as  far 
as  possible,  prevent  or  remedy  all  such  artificial  and 
natural  obstructions  of  water-flow  as  keep  tracts  of 
land  sodden  with  stagnant  wetness. 

The  facts  thus  brought  forward  by  these  emi- 
nent medical  men  are  irrefutable,  and  claim 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  those  whose 
special  province  it  is  to  consider  such  matters. 
We  hope  that  in  all  places  where  defective 
drainage  exists  the  authorities  will  bestir 
themselves,  and  thus  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
ravages  of  so  dire  a  malady  as  consumption. 
Dr.  Day,  in  the  letter  we  have  referred  to, 
intimates  that  the  drainage  of  Stafibrd  is  far 
from  being  perfect.  i 


GUARDIANS'    IDEAS    OF    ARCHITECTS' 
REMUNERATION. 


THP.  Sunderland  Board  of   Guardians  recently 
commissioued  Mr.  Greener,  an  architect,  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  new  hospital.     The  guardians, 
in  thus  acting,  would  seem  to  have  been  oblivious 
of  the  regulations  of  the   Poor  Law  Board  as  to 
new  works  for  purposes  of  poor  relief.     These  in- 
structions   should   have   been   furnished  to   Mr. 
Greener,  but  it   seems   that   they    were  not  sent 
down  by    the    Poor    Law    Board    until  after  Mr. 
Greener  had  prepared  his  plans.       The  plans  had 
to   be   submitted   to   the  Poor   Law  Board    for 
approval,  and,  not   being  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of   that  body,    they  were   rejected. 
This  made  the   Sunderland  guardians  open  their 
eyes,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  held   yesterday  week,  when  a  long 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  architect's  commission. 
Mr.  Greener  had  charged  according  to  the  regular 
professional   scale— viz.,   2i  per  cent,  on  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  building  on  the  plans  he  had  ] 
prepared.     Some  of  the  guardians  were  under  the 
impression  that   Mr.    Greener   ought  to  make  a 
totally  new    set   of    plans,  embracing  all  the    re- 
quirements of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  lor  one  com. 
mission — i.e.,  that  he  should  only  be  paid  for  the 
plans  ultimately  adopted.  But  Mr.  Greener,  having 
been  positively  commissioned  and  definitely  instruc- 
ted as  to  the  preparation  of  the  first  plana,  main- 
tained that,  having  executed  the  plans  in  the  manner 
stipulated,  he  was  entitled  to  the  commission.     It 
was   not  his   fault   that   the   plans   were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Poor  Law  Board's  regulations, 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  to  suffer.     At   the 
same  time,  he  was  willing  to  so  modify  his  plans 
as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and 
would  endeavour  to  get  them  passed.     Now,  from 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  while  Mr.  Greener  made  a 
determined   stand  against  injustice,    he  was  not 
unreasonable  ;  but  bis  claims  were  sought  to    be 
ignored,  and,  from   a  report  in  the  bunderland 
Times,   it   seems   that   something   near  akin    to 
bullying  was  resorted  to  by  some   of  the  guar- 
dians.    But  one  of  this  body,  who  seems  to  have 
had    a   notion    of    fair   play,  spoke    up    for   Mr. 
Greener,  and  at  length  the  guardians  unwillingly 
admitted  the    justice    of   Mr.    Greener's    cl.aims, 
although    a    doleful    lament    was    heard    as    to 
the  hardship  of   the   ratepayers    havuig   to   pay 
£91  5s.  (the  amount  of  the  work  to  be  done  being 
£3,000)  for  plans  that  might  not  be  used.     But 
these  guardians  were  quite  conscious  that  the  rate- 
payers would  know  on  whom  to  settle  the  blame. 
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DEVELOPMEXTS  OF  XONCOXFORIIIST 
CHURCH   ARCHITECTURE.— V. 


THE  third  method  of  gallery  arraagement, 
and  the  most  promising  one,  is  what  we 
have  called  the  "  transept  system."  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  that  ot  placing  the  galleries 
in  recesses  formed  for  the  purpose,  such,  for 
instance,  as  shallow  transepts.  This  system 
evidently  interferes  far  less  with  the  struc- 
tural lines  of  the  building  than  either  of  the 
preceding  ones.  In  the  "  theatre  system  '' 
the  gallery  front  and  its  adjuncts  are  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  interior  ;  in  the 
"  balcony  system  "  they  still  form  an  over- 
powering horizontal  mass  ;  in  the  "  transept 
system  "  they  are  no  more  than  a  series  of 
short  horizontal  lines  stopped  by  the  vertical 
ones.  On  the  first  arrangement  a  number  of 
columns  are  inevitable.  On  this  there  need 
not  be  one  in  the  whole  interior.  Height  and 
dignity  of  proportion  are  everywhere  gained, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  that  bane  of  chapel 
architecture— the  wide  single  span  roof.  With 
such  advantages  it  is  strange  that  the  system 
has  not  found  more  favour  ;  but  the  unwise 
use  which  has  been  made  of  it  partly  explains 
the  fact. 

The  commonest  shape  in  which  it  has  been 
tried  has  been  that  of  a  plan  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  T.     The  vertical  arm  is 
long  and  narrow  ;  the  cross  arms  receive  the 
galleries,  and  the  pulpit  stands  at  or  about 
their  junction.     Now,  a  place  of  this  kind  will 
evidently  be  a  bad  one  for  speaking  in.     The 
preacher's  voice  is  lost  in  the  transepts,  and 
tails  to  reach  the  end  of  the  building.     The 
people  in  the  galleries,  too,  find  themselves 
almost  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion.   The  galleries,  therefore,   become  un- 
popular ;  it  is  not  thought   "  respectable  "  to 
sit  there,  and  so  many  "  sittings  "  are  thrown 
away.     Considerations  like  this  last  one  have 
a  weight  which  architects  may  contend  against 
in  vain,  and  it  is,  therefore,  best  to  take  them 
into  account  at  first  starting.     But  the  plan 
just  described  is  far  from  being  a  fair  instance 
of  the  system.     No.  7,  in  our  last  illustration, 
shows  it  turned  to  much  better  account.  This 
is  taken  from  Messrs.  Lanyon  and  Lynn's  de- 
sign for  Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh. 
Here  there  is  a  central  octagon   of  50ft.   dia- 
meter,  with   four    radiating    arms.     One   of 
them  forms  a  short   chancel,   the    rest    are 
adapted   for  galleries.     There  is  nothing  to 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  pulpit,  there  is  ample 
space  and  air,  the  congregation  are  grouped 
around  the  speaker,  and   every  line   of  the 
building  proclaims   its  purpose.     Externally 
it  is  equally  effective,  with  far  more  genuine 
ecclesiastical    character    than    the   would-be 
churches  noticed  in  our  first  paper.     The  idea 
is  capable  of  further  development.     A  grand 
central  space,  like  that  seen  here,  might  be- 
come a  most  impressive  and  even  magnificent 
feature,  rather  enhanced  in  effect  than  other- 
wise by  the  surrounding  galleries.     As  to  the 
external  treatment,  many  ways  will  present 
themselves,     all     free     from    the    shapeless 
awkwardness    of   the    stereotyped    Noncon- 
formist church.     Why  is  it,  then,  that  such  a 
form  has  not  been  more  studied  as  a  basis  for 
design  i    Is  the  fault  on  the  part  of  chapel- 
designers   or  on  that  of  committees  >     Have 
that  small  clique  who,  to  Nonconformists,  re- 
present the  architectural  profession,  worked 
themselves  into  so  deep  a  rut  that  they  can- 
not get  out  of  it  1    While  their  clients  remain 
contented,  they  are  scarcely  likely  to   try. 
■  They  have  too  much  reason  to  perpetuate  a 
state  of  things  which,  for  them,  economises 
both .  time    and    labour    and    brains.       The 
mystery  is  that  there  is  so  much  satisfaction 
on  the  other  side,  that  no  one  longs  to  strike 
out  a  new  path,  and  to  introduce  a  type  of 
building  with  some  nobleness  and  fitness  of 
character. 

The  remaining  plans,  in  our  last  page  of 
illustrations,  are  inserted  as  suggestive  of  par- 
ticular ways  in  which  advance  is  possible. 
No.  a  (the  plan  of  St.  George's  Church, 
Tufnell    Park),    designed  by   Mr.   Truefitt, 


shows  an  attempt  to  group  the  congregation 
closely  around  the  speaker.  We  commend 
the  idea  to  those  Nonconformists  who  prefer 
churches  which,  like  this,  are  destitute  of  gal- 
leries. If  they  wish,  so  far,  to  evade  one 
great  difficulty  in  design,  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  must  introduce  the  loug  nave  and 
aisle=(  still  absurdly  repeated  by  many  of  their 
Episcopalian  neighbours.  There  is  still  less 
reason  why  they  should  crowd  their  buildings 
with  such  a  multitude  of  pillars  as  they  some- 
times do.  This  folly  is  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past  even  in  the  Church  of  England. 
.Such  an  example  as  that  of  St.  .Tames  tlie 
Loss  (No.  10),  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  will 
show  that  excellent  effect  can  be  obtained 
with  no  more  than  two  columns  on  each  side 
of  the  nave.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  even 
in  imitating  Church  of  England  designs. 
Nonconformists  are  so  far  from  imitating  the 
best  of  them.  Instead  of  keeping  up  with  the 
latest  advance  in  art,  which  generally  coin- 
cides with  the  least  amoimt  of  unfitness  for 
their  own  purposes,  they  appear  to  have  seen 
nothing  of  later  date  than  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  useless  to  tell 
them  that  the  work  they  copy  is  weak  and 
inferior ;  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Gothic 
revival  contained  many  follies  and  puerilities 
now  abandoned.  But  there  is  one  argument 
that  cannot  fail — they  are  decking  themselves 
out  in  a  style  that  is  no  longer  fa.shionable. 

A  row  of  large  columns  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  inappropriate  things  which  can 
mar  the  design  of  a  Nonconformist  church, 
and  the  majority  of  chapel  promoters  are  wise 
enough  to  object  to  it ;  but  to  reject  a  feature 
when  it  becomes  practically  inconvenient  is 
one  thing ;  to  forbid  its  use  under  all  con- 
ceivable circumstances  is  quite  another. 
Numbers  of  persons  of  the  class  just  referred 
to  show  the  same  aversion  for  a  stone  column 
which  a  bull  does  for  a  red  rag,  and  with  an 
equal  amount  of  intelligence.  No  matter 
where  it  is  placed,  whether  it  obstructs  the 
view  or  not,  it  is  an  abomination  to  them.  It 
is  just  such  irrational  prejudices  as  this  which 
make  half  an  architect's  troubles.  The 
natural  difiiculties  to  be  conquered  in  design- 
ing a  good  Nonconformist  church  would  give 
him  work  enough  ;  but  when  to  these  are 
added  all  the  unreasonable  fancies  of  the 
people  he  is  working  for,  the  problem  set  him 
becomes  fairly  insoluble.  Now  to  introduce 
(say)  only  two  or  three  substantial  columns  in  a 
design  would  often  give  immense  advantages. 
They  could  be  placed  where  not  a  single  seat 
would  be  hidden  by  them,  and  where,  from 
the  modifications  they  would  admit  of  in  the 
roofing,  they  would  greatly  improve  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building.  Yet  to 
attempt  it  would  in  many  cases  be  hopeless, 
and  in  a  chapel  competition  ruinous.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  the  prejudice  to  be  over- 
come, a  great  source  of  variety  would  at  once 
be  gained.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  had  to 
do  with  buildings  destitute  of  any  columns, 
unless  it  were  iron  ones,  which,  by  the  way, 
spoil  a  good  many  sittings  in  the  aggregate, 
without  the  least  complaint  being  made  about 
them.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  things  to 
find  a  chapel  with  twenty  iron  columns,  ten 
below  the  galleries  and  ten  above.  At  least 
twenty,  and  probably  forty  or  fifty  persons 
are  inconvenienced  by  them,  and  yet  everyone 
thinks  this  quite  a  natural  and  proper  state  of 
things.  But  should  an  architect  be  adven- 
turous enough  to  insert  a  couple  of  stone 
columns,  which  at  worst  could  not  deprive  a 
dozen  people  of  their  view,  the  outcry  is 
really  astonishing.  In  this,  as  in  other  points, 
a  little  common  sense  is  the  first  requisite  to 
improvement.  It  is  quite  right  to  condemn 
obstructions,  but  let  the  principle  be  carried 
out  fairly  and  uniformly.  Such  plans  as  No. 
7  would  then  plainly  have  the  preference. 
Next  to  them  would  be  those  with  a  few 
columns  judiciously  placed,  and  last  of  all, 
those  which  now  form  the  great  mass  of 
designs,  such  as  No.  1  in  our  first  plate. 

Of  the  system  now  suggested,  that  in  which 
a  very  limited  use  is  made  of  stone  shafts, 


few  existing  instances  can  be  given.  The  first 
fact  that  presents  itself  in  searching  for  ex- 
amples bearing  on  the  difficulties  of  Non- 
conformist church  design  is  the  scarcity  of 
buildings  of  a  monumental  class  free  froni 
internal  columns.  However  else  they  may 
differ,  temples,  mosijues,  basUicas,  and 
churches  all  agree  in  this  respect.  But  there 
are  great  variations,  arising  from  the  special 
conditions  of  each  case,  in  the  amount  of 
coluranialion.  We  have  shown  a  few  of  the 
types  in  which  it  is  smallest,  not  that  any  of 
them  are  fit  for  literal  repetition,  but  because 
even  rudimentary  ideas  are  worth  having 
in  a  case  like  the  present  one.  No.  11  is  a 
church  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  that  at 
Galb  Louzeh,  from  M.  de  Vogue's  very  inte- 
resting work  on  the  architecture  of  Central 
Syria.  With  its  small  number  of  piers,  its 
short  chancel,  and  its  large  narthex  or  porch 
it  comes  nearer,  at  any  rate,  to  the  form  we 
are  in  quest  of  than  do  most  churches  of  a 
later  date.  No.  12  is  the  plan  of  St.  Sophia, 
Trebizond,  in  which  four  shafts,  less  in  size 
than  the  last,  produce  a  very  picturesque 
effect  both  externally  and  within.  No.  13, 
f.-om  Revoil's  "Architecture  Romane,"  is  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Thoronet ;  and  No.  15,  from 
the  same  work,  the  Church  of  St.  JIartiu  de 
Londres.  Herault.  No.  14  shows  the  very 
early  but  magnificent  church  of  St.  George,  at 
Thessalonica,  as  given  in  Messrs.  Texier  and 
Pullan's  work  on  "Byzantine  Architecture  "; 
suggestive,  even  here,  of  some  tho  ugh  ts  about  the 
path  which  has  been  travelled  from  the  almost 
indestructible  grandeur  of  ancient  work  down 
to  the  transitory  shams  of  to-day.  It  is  com- 
forting, after  all,  to  remember  tliat  nineteenth 
century  "  chapel  Gothic  "  is  not  likely  to  be 
sketched  and  measured  twelve  hundred  years 
after  its  erection.  But  without  any  risk  of 
this  kind  it  would  bear  to  have  a  con- 
siderable addition  of  solidity.  Strength  and 
massiveness  of  construction  are  far  more 
telling  qualities  than  mere  ornament,  and 
anything  which  would  do  away  with  thin 
walls,  weak  carpentry,  and  lath  and  plaster, 
would  make  a  valuable  revolution  indeed. 
It  is  partly  with  tliis  aim  that  the  less  fre- 
quent use  of  iron  columns  is  to  be  desired, 
and  the  introduction  of  more  durable  substi- 
tutes. How  to  effect  this  without  interfering 
with  the  convenience  of  the  congregation  is  a 
problem  to  be  answered  differently,  it  may  be, 
in  each  separate  case.  No.  16  is  a  plan 
slightly  altered  from  that  of  St.  Slartiu's, 
Haverstock-hill,  lately  built  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lamb,  in  which  the  four  piers  used  to  aid  the 
internal  and  external  design  are  nearly  un- 
objectionable in  position.  The  rest  of  our 
plans  may  be  worth  noticing  for  particular 
points.  No.  17  is  adapted  for  three  galleries 
on  the  "  transept  system,"  which  might  be 
carried  by  girders  withovit  any  other  support. 
No.  9  is  the  plan  of  the  Sinclair  Seaman's 
Church,  Belfast,  by  Messrs.  Lanyon  and 
Lynn,  an  L-shaped  building,  with  the  pulpit 
at  the  angle.  No.  18  shows  the  plan  of  a 
Congregational  church,  built  by  Jlr.  Water-  , 
house,  at  Manchester,  and  adapted  to  a  wedge- 
shaped  site.  The  gallery  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line. 

In  concluding  this  series  it  is  proposed  to 
notice  some  minor  features  of  Nonconformist 
churches,  as  well  as  that  general  ideal  which 
it  would  seem  most  desirable  to  aim  at  in 
their  design. 

THENATIOJfAL  ART  LIBRARY  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

YEAR  by  year  the  number  o£  students  who  use 
the  art  library  at  South  Kensington  iucreasea, 
notwithstanding  that  the  "  .irrangement  which 
can  scarcely  beciUedaccommodation" — we  use  the 
words  of  the  keeper  of  the  library— becomes  yearly 
worse  and  worse.  At  present  the  table  space  avail- 
able is  barely  2ft.  to  each  reader ;  in  the  British 
Museum  5ft.  is  allowed  to  every  person.  The 
library,  moreover,  is  badly  lighted  and  very  incon  - 
venient.  As  the  keeper  says,  the  completion  of  a 
bmldmg  not  merely  utilised  as  a  library,  but  con- 
structed for  one,  will  prove  the  only  effectual  re- 
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medy.  The  sooner  this  isaccomplisbed  the  better. 
Elbow  room  is  absolutely  necessary  to  art  study. 
The  books  are  often  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  ordinary,  and  valuable  drawings,  lithographs, 
&c.,  are  very  liable  to  damage  from  the  want  of  a 
proper  amount  of  space  whereon  to  inspect  them. 
\Vith  all  its  disadvantages  the  collection  of  litera 
tureit  contains  is  so  valuable  to  students  that  its 
use  has  considerably  increased  ;  with  increased 
facilities  its  value  might  be  trebled. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


A  FEW  days  ago  the  Rev.  Edmund  Kell  and  Mr.  Charles 
Lockhait  fniind  the  relics  of  a  Roman  building  in  Castle- 
ford  on  Aiidover  Downs  Farm,  belonging  to  Air.  Joseph 
Turner,  where  one  had  been  discoTered  by  them  last  year, 
of  whichan  aerount  was  priBted  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
British  Archieological  Association"  of  last  September. 
The  relics  now  discovered,  situated  ^SGft.  westward  of  the 
foiTiier  building,  are  far  inferior  in  qualify,  and  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition.  Being  sitnattd  tigher  up  the  slopes 
ofthehill,  where  the  mould  was  comparatively  thin,  they 
were  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  plough,  and 
of  course  the  farmer  would  remove  the  dislocated  stones. 
There  was  the  s;ime  description  of  pottery,  Samiaa  ware, 
nails  and  other  iron  articles,  bones  of  edible  animals, 
oyster  shells,  &:c.,  as  in  the  relics  of  the  first  building  ex 
hrmed.  The  discovery  of  these  Roman  relics  is  valuable 
to  the  antiquary  aa  establishing  the  position  of  the  Roman 
station  Vindonum,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  near  the 
intersection  of  the  Roman  road  from  Silchester  to  Salis- 
bury with  that  from  Winchester  to  Cirencester  Lad  been 
conjectured,  but  not  proved,  by  Sir  Cecil  Colt  Hoare  in  his 
"History  of  Wiltshire."  The  relics  of  the  luilding  dis- 
covered last  year  were  oblong,  66ft.  Oin.  long  by  41ft.  2in. 
broad,  with  a  portico  2:ft.  long  by  14ft.  broad.  The  walls, 
2ft.  thick,  were  composed  of  flints  embedded  in  mortar. 
The  direction  of  the  buildingwasN.N.  W,  The  roof,  which 
had  been  composed  of  hexagonal  stone  tiles,  had  been  sup- 
ported by  fourteen  pillars  at  regular  intervals,  opposite  to 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  which  remained.  There 
were  the  remains  of  six  fireplaces  and  three  furnaces,  but 
no  h^'pocauats  or  baths.  The  building  was  pitched  with 
atone,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  diversorium  or 
inn,  and  not  what  is  usually  called  a  Roman  villa.  On  the 
site  were  found  abundance  of  crockeiy,  Saraian  ware, 
coins,  nails,  and  iron  articles  of  various  kinds;  ox, 
sheep,  hare,  horse,  and  other  bones ;  and  oyster  and  mus- 
sel shells. 

Referring  to  the  recent  meetings  of  archieologists  at 
Cirencester  and  elsewhere,  the  fferts  oudrdian  says  that 
it  is  most  desirable  to  extend  the  taste  for  archfeological 
inquiry  geuerally,  and  this  can  best  be  achieved  by  means 
of  comity  societies.  There  is  ample  field  fur  the  exertions 
of  a  local  society  tliroughout  Herts.  The  only  society  at 
present  existing  In  Herts  has  St.  Albans  for  its  head 
quarters,  but  this  society  limits  its  researches  to  West 
Herts,  and  regards  neither  the  east  nor  northern  portions  of 
the  county.  And  yet  there  in  much  to  iuquiieinti:)  in  these 
parts  of  Herts  ;  for  though  the  county  altogether  is 
lamentably  poor  iu  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  yet  there  are 
remains  of  old  castles,  sites  of  old  Roman  roada,  and  other 
objects  whicli  would  well  repay  research  and  examination. 
If  the  archajologidts  of  those  portions  of  the  county  which 
are  not  embraced  by  the  St.  Albans  Society  would  com- 
municate with  the  Rev.  R.  Gee  and  the  Rev.'W.  O.  Davy, 
the  usefulness  of  the  society  might  be  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Hertfordshire. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Arch^oh'gical  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  aud 
Thtu^day  wuek  at  Kegworth.  On  Wednesday,  after  ser- 
vice, Mr.  M.  H.  Bluxam,  F.S.A. ,  pointed  out  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  church.  The  party  then  proceeded 
to  the  schoolroom,  where  a  temporary  collection  had  been 
made  of  antiquities  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood. 
Walking  parties  were  then  formed  for  visiting  Kingston 
Church,  Ratcliffe-on  the-Soar,  and  "  Tom  Moorw's  stile  "  on 
Broad  Hill.  Retui-niug  to  Kegworth  diuner  was  partaken 
of  at  a  local  inn,  and  in  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  JMechanics'  Institute  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Clarke,  the  rector  of  Kegworth.  Papers  were  read  ou 
"  Memorials  cf  Kegworth,"  by  the  president;  on  "Some 
Discoveries  made  in  the  Progress  of  the  Restoration  of 
Lutterworth  Church,"  by  Mr.  Bloxam  ;  and  on  "Richard 
Fowke'a  Journey  to  Freestone  shore,  illustrative  of  Social 
Life  amongst  the  Jliddlw  Classes  at  the  Conimeticemeut  of 
this  Century."  by  the  Rev.  E.  Towers.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  temiinatcd  the  meeting.  Ou  Thursday  the  society 
visited  Gotham,  Bunny,  Wy.^alJ.  Willoughhy,  Wymes- 
wold,  Rempstone,  Cortlingstock,  East  Leak,  aud  West 
Leak. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  North  Oxfordshire  Archieological 
Society  bad  a  field  day  at  Witney  aud  the  neighbourhood. 
Their  first  visit  was  to  Eynsham,  to  inspect  the  church; 
from  thence  to  the  little  church  at  Coggs.  They  then  pio-' 
ceeded  to  Witney  Church,  lately  restored  by  Jlr.  Street. 
On  Tuesday  they  visited  Jlinater  Lovell.  where  the  church 
is  undergoing  renovation  :  it  has  a  central  tower  on  re- 
mai  kably  solid  columns,  each  with  a  stone  seat  round  its 
base,  and  a  tall  narrow  arch  by  its  side.  There  are  remains 
of  a  screen  and  a  rood-loft  gallei-y,  and  in  the  vestry  north 
of  the  chancel  the  unique  feature  of  a  double  hagioscope, 
so  that  the  holy  services  of  the  altar  may  be  seen  by  a  per- 
son either  in&ide  or  outside  the  vestry  room.  The  monu- 
ment to  Henry  Heylyn  was  absent  for  repairs.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Lovella  excited  admi- 
ration from  their  elegance  of  deHgu,  loftiness  of  build,  and 
■ohdity  of  masonry.  The  proceedings  concluded  with  a 
visit  to  the  museum  at  Witney,  over  which  the  vititora 
were  conducted  by  :Mr.  Thomas  Purdue. 


WATER 


SUPPLY    AND 
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SANITARY 


The  disDOsal  of  the  sewage  is  now  exciting  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  Mertbyr  TydvU.  A  system  of  uiaiu  drainage 
has  lately  been  completed,  and  the  sewage  matter,  after 
b«iDg  deodorised,  baa  been  discharged  into  the  Kiver  Taff 


about  four  miles  below  the  town.  The  Local  Board  of 
Health  have,  within  the  last  fortnight,  been  threatened 
with  an  injunction  to  discontinue  this  practice,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nuisance  which  it  is  alleged  it  occasions. 
This  has  placed  them  in  a  position  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  is  what  to  do  witJi  the 
sewage  matter  if  an  iujuncticu  be  obtained.  The  nature  of 
the  district— a  narrow  valley,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
steep  hills — precludes  irrigation,  and  the  only  other  means 
of  utilising  sewage  appears  to  be  by  converting  it  into 
manure,  on  the  same  principle  as  at  the  Stroud  works.  This 
the  town  surveyor  recommends,  and  it  is  a  plan  that  is 
likely  to  be  adopted,  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
are  themselves  iu  favour  of  it. 


'^uilbiitg  liitenigciice. 


OHUROHBS    AND    OHAPBM. 

The  fountlation  stone  of  a  new  aisle  to  St. 
Pancras  Church,  Chichester,  was  laid  on  Monday 
week. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  AYesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  St.  Lawrence, 
Kent.     Sittings  will  be  provided  for  200  persons. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Stinsford,  Dorsetshire, 
has  been  restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hicks, 
architect,  of  Dorchester ;  Messrs.  Wellspriag 
and  Son  being  the  builders. 

On  Thursday  week  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  conse- 
crated the  new  church  of  St.  Anthony,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.  The  edifice  consists  of  a  chancel  30ft. 
by  22ft.,  and  nave  C3ft.  by  24ft.  6in,,  south  aisle 
10ft.  wide,  and  an  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  The 
style  is  Early  Pointed,  and  the  materials  are  red 
brick,  with  bands  of  dark-coloured  bricks  intro 
duced  in  the  interior.  Messrs  Austin  and  John- 
son, of  Newcastle,  were  the  architects. 

On  Saturday  the  memorial  stone  of  a  new  Me- 
thodist Chapel  was  laid  at  Ilkley,  Yorkshire.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  twelfth  century  Gothic, 
and  it  will  seat  650  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £3  500. 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and  Pepper,  of  Bradford, 
were  the  architects. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Ceprinion,  in  the 
Knighton  circuit,  was  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  It 
is  in  the  Norman  style,  and  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Pugh,  of  Bishop  Castle. 

On  Wednesday  week  a  new  Unitarian  Chapel 
was  opened  at  Hunslet,  Yorkshire.  The  building 
is  of  Potternewton  delphstone,  with  Meanwood 
sandstone  dressings,  designed  in  Early  English 
Gothic,  and  is  52ft.  long  by  30ft.  wide.  The 
total  cost,  including  the  land,  is  about  £1,700.  Mr. 
Alexander  Crawford,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Carlisle 
Diocesan  Church  and  Parsonage  Building  Society 
was  held  on  Thursday  week  at  Penrith.  From 
the  report  it  appeared  that  £713  had  been  granted 
towards  the  erection  of  churches  and  parsonages. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Primitive 
Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Theale,  near 
Reading,  on  Monday  week.  Mr.  May,  of  Ufton, 
is  the  contractor. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Patrick,  at  Jordans- 
town,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore.  The  general 
style  of  the  buildinu'  is  Medieval— that  of  the 
tenth  century.  The  material  used  is  white  sand- 
stone, relieved  with  red  brick  for  the  exterior; 
while  red  and  black  brick,  with  sandstone  dress- 
ings, were  used  for  the  interior.  The  chancel  is 
24ft.  long  by  ISft.  wide,  with  semicircular  end. 
The  pulpit  is  of  stone.  The  cost  was  about 
£3,000. 

A  new  Presbyterian  Church  h.as  been  opened  in 
the  town  of  Killarney.  The  style  is  Gothic. 
Sittings  are  provided  for  about  120  persons.  The 
total  cost  was  about  £1,000.  Mr.  Francis  Norman 
was  the  contractor. 

The  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Hey,  is  at 
present  undergoing  repair  and  enlargement,  at  a 
cost  of  £2,000. 

Emmanuel  Church,  Biighton,  was  recently 
opened.  The  edifice  has  a  frontage  of  104ft.  in 
Norfolk-terrace,  and  of  72ft.  in  Belvedere-terrace. 
The  walls  of  the  interior  are  polychrom.atically 
decorated.  The  stained  glass  windows  have  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  Camden  Town.  The 
sittings  (1,500  in  number)  are  of  stained  deal. 
The  roof  is  of  iron,  and  covered  with  iron  ex- 
tern.ally,  and  the  stairs  leading  to  galleries  are 
also  of  iron.  _  The  cost  has  been  £5,000.  Messrs. 
S.  0.  Hemming  and  Co.,  of  London,  were  the  con- 
tractors. 


BUILDINGS. 

A  new  railway  station  was  recently  opened  at 
Taunton.  The  length  of  platform  under  roof  is 
2.^0ft. ;  width  of  roof,  SSft.  ;  height  of  apex  of 
roof,  42ft.  Messrs.  W.  Brock  and  Co.,  of  Bristol, 
were  the  contractors. 

The  foundation  stone  of  anew  industrial  school 
was  laid  at  Mossbank,  near  Glasgow,  on  Wednes- 
day week.  It  will  be  built  of  red,  black,  and 
white  bricks,  and  will  be  240ft.  in  length,  and 
three  stories  in  height.  It  will  contain  1,000 
children,  at  a  cost  of  £900. 

The  bullion  court  of  the  Bank  of  England  is 
being  cleaned  and  repaired. 

Shepherd's  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  has  been  destroyed 
by  lire.  This  may  lead  to  a  building  operation. 
The  adjoining  hotel  of  the  Oriental  Hotels  Com- 
pany, by  Mr.  Tompson,  cost  £120,000.  Shep. 
herd's  had  been  a  palace  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha, 
and  now  belongs  to  H.  H.  Iviamil  Pacha.  It  is 
on  the  site  of  General  Bonaparte's  headquarters 
aud  of  Kleber's  assassination. 

St.  Hubert's  Hall,  Great  Harwood,  Lancashire, 
was  opened  on  Monday  week.  It  has  been  built 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  town, 
as  a  place  in  which  to  hold  social  meetings,  Ac, 
at  a  cost  of  £950. 

The  foundation  stone  of  six  almshouses  was 
laid  at  Stilton  the  other  day.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Tyres,  I.-eson,  and 
Richardson  are  the  contractors.  The  cost  will  be 
£450. 

The  old  hospital  building  in  Little  Park-street, 
Coventry,  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  has 
undergone  extensive  alterations  and  improve- 
ments adapting  it  for  a  county  reformatory  for 
girls.  Mr.  Steane,  of  Coventry,  was  the  archi- 
tect. 

By  the  liberality  of  a  resident  a  new  village 
hall  is  to  be  built  at  Cheriton,  in  Kent,  to  accom- 
modate 100  persons.  The  style  will  be  Gothic, 
and  it  will  be  built  of  Bath  and  Kentish  rag 
stone,  faced  internally  with  coloured  bricks,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £1,200.  Mr.  J.  Gardener,  of 
Folkestone,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  bank  has  just  been  erected  for  the  Mid- 
land Bank  at  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Browning,  architect,  of  Stam- 
ford. The  carving  of  the  capitals,  of  polished 
serpentine,  which  ornament  the  front,  is  by  Mr. 
William  Hilliam,  of  Stamford. 

Messrs.  George  Angus  and  Co. 'a  new  ware- 
house and  oflfice,  &c ,  in  Grainger-street  West, 
Newcasile-on-Tyue,  was  opened  a  few  days  ago. 
The  general  plan  of  the  building  is  somewhat  of 
the  l_  form,  measuring  about  140ft.  in  the  longer 
and  90ft.  in  the  shorter  arm,  by  an  average 
width  cf  45ft.  The  front  building  consists  of 
large  shops,  with  a  spacious  cart  entrance  in  the 
centre,  leading  to  the  cellars,  large  warehouses, 
and  workshops  behind.  Over  the  shops  are  two 
stories  of  offices  and  attics.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Italian  Gothic,  successfully  adapted  to 
commercial  purposes.  The  building  was  for- 
mally opened  on  the  26th  ult.  by  the  Mayor  of 
Newcastle,  Henry  Angus,  Esq.,  at  a  luncheon, 
held  in  the  warehouse.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Gibson  Kyle,  of  Newcastle.  The  contractors 
are  Mr.  R.  Robson,  mason  ;  Messrs.  J.  aud  W. 
Lowry,  joiners,  &c. ;  Mr.  R.  Richardson,  painter, 
&c. ;  Mr.  H.  Watson,  plumber ;  Mr.  Curry,  carvar; 
Mr.  Beck,  slater  ;  .Mr.  J.  Charlton,  plasterer. 

The  buildings  and  site  of  the  old  city  gaol  at 
Worcester  have  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman, 
.and  a  pon  ion  of  the  edifice  has  been  converted 
into  .almshouses.  The  foundation  stone  of  anew 
church  on  part  of  the  site  was  laid  last  week. 


Tho  china  and  earthenware  manufactarers  of 
the  Stafl'ordshire  Potteries,  as  represented  by 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  oonclnded 
a  convention  with  their  workmen  for  the  setUe- 
ment  of  trade  disputes  by  arbitration,  Tb« 
board  to  whom  future  differences  are  to  be  re- 
ferred is  composed  of  ten  manufacturers,  nomi- 
nated by  the  chamber,  and  ten  workmen  ap- 
pointed at  a  large  public  meeting  held  hist  week 
at  Hanley.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  one  of 
tho  first  questions  addressed  to  the  Liberal 
candidates  lor  the  representation  of  the  Potteries 
was,  "  Will  you  vote  for  a  legislative  ei;aotment 
making  the  decision  of  boards  of  arbiirulion 
binding  ou  the  parties  appeahng  to  them?' 
The  affirmative  answers  given  wero  loudly 
app'auded. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.— Cases   for  binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  OoR  Readem.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
nndere  who  vrill  favour  ua  with  brief  notea  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  rolatin;  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  PaptT  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVlSTOClv  STREET,  COVE.VT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisementa  for  the  current  week  must  roach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received— S.  W'.— W.  M.  Jan.— I.  M.  S.— I.  C— 
1  B  K-T  G.— I.  A.  D— T.  O.-C.  B.  A.— I.  P.  S.— 
W  H  B— W.  B.-B..-ind  Son. -S.  S.-J.  Bedford.— W.  E. 
—J.  SI.  S.— S.  K.  M.— A.  S.  P. 


Corrcspoiikiicc. 


BUILDING   SOCIETIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the    BuiLDUta  News. 

Sir. — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Bell, 
has  drawn  attention  to  a  most  important  question 
in  relation  to  building  societies,  but  has  he  not 
fallen  into  a  misapprehension  .as  to  their  scope 
and  object,  and  been  thus  led  to  undervalue 
their  utility  ? 

A  building  society  is  really  a  deposit  bank  and 
loan  fund — nothing  more.  It  receives  the 
deposits  01  its  members,  allowing  interest  upon 
them,  and  lending  the  money  to  such  of  the 
membeis  as  may  wish  to  borrow.  The  interest 
paid  to  the  depositors  is  paid  out  of  the  profits 
made  by  the  higher  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
borrowers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  depositors 
could  not  receive  5  per  cent,  if  the  borrowers 
only  paid  that  rate.  The  error  is  not  in  charging 
a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  the  borrower  than 
they  pay  to  the  depositor,  but  in  professing  to 
charge  only  5  per  cent,  when  the  rate  is  really 
7,  7.i,  or  S  per  cent.  Some  of  the  best  societies,  as, 
for  example,  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society, 
which  works  in  alliance  with  the  British  Land 
Company,  adopt  a  clear  and  unexceptionable 
principle  of  action  in  this  respect.  That  society 
advances  money  to  purchasers  of  lots  upon  the 
estates  of  the  British  Land  Company  at  5  per 
cent.,  but  it  is  5  per  cent,  upon  the  balances  re- 
maining unpaid ;  and  to  all  borrowers  for 
building  purposes  they  charge  7  per  cent.,  but 
that  is  upon  the  balances  due,  eo  that  a  man 
who  has  paid  off  £700  out  of  a  loan  of  £1,000  is 
paying  7  per  cent,  upon  £300  only,  while,  in  the 
case  censiired  by  your  correspondent,  5  per  cent. 
is  paid  upon  the  £1,000  until  the  whole  is  paid 
up.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  an  unbusiness- 
like proceeding,  and  one  that  calls  for  correction. 
I  do  not  agree  with  him,  however,  that  the  rate 
of  interest  is  too  high,  nor  do  I  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  continue  to 
pay  rent.  The  great  advantage  is  overlooked  by 
him  of  a  man  becoming  by  these  payments  the 
owner  of  his  own  house.  He  may,  it  is  true, 
rent  a  house  for  fifteen  years  on  easier  terms  than 
by  buying  one  through  a  building  society,  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteen  years  he  is  just  where  he  began, 
while,  after  his  money  is  paid  to  the  building 
society,  the  house  is  his  own.  I  am  sure  that 
if  he  looks  at  the  whole  case  he  will  not  in 
future  discourage  building  societies,  but  endea- 
vour to  make  them  more  efficient  by  correcting 
the  errors  in  practice,  one  of  which  he  has 
pointed  out. — I  am.  &c., 

ilasbro',  August  31.  S.  S. 


Sin, — I  think  the  letter  in  your  journal  of  last 
week  from  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  will  induce  many  per- 
sons to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  benefits  deriv 
able  from  the  operations  of  land  and  building  so- 
cieties ;  will  you  therefore  permit  me  to  offer  a 
few  observations  in  reply  ? 

I  may  at  once  state  that  I  am  not  officially 
connected  with  any  society,  but  have  watched 
the  progress  and  working  of  several  for  many 
years  past. 

Your  correspondent  expresses  an  opinion  that  an 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest  is  exacted  by  these  so- 
cieties, and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  con- 
tinue  the  payment  of  rent  for  a  few  years  and  in- 
vest an  amount  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  society.  Let  us  see  what  the  re- 
sult would  be,  and  for  illustration  one  case  will 
be  as  good  as  a  hundred. 

Say  for  the  villa  in  which  I  reside  the  landlord 
receives  £36  a  year  rent,  and  I  could  obtain  the 


lease  of  the  property  for  £300.  I  borrow  that 
sum  from  a  building  society  and  purchase  the 
house,  repaying  the  amount  by  120  monthly  in- 
stalments of  £3  10s.,  includiug  principal  and  in- 
terest, or  £42  per  annum,  to  which  add  £8  for 
ground  rent,  insurance,  &c.,  making  the  yearly 
charge  £50,  or  a  total  outlay  in  ten  years  of 
£500.  The  present  rent  being  £3t)  I  shall  have  to 
provide  an  additional  sum  of  £14  a  year  to  meet 
these  payments  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  shall  have  paid  to  the  society  £420, 
being  the  £300  borrowed,  plus  £120  as  interest,  or 
about  S  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  building  societies  of  course  are  not  all  con- 
ducted upon  exactly  the  same  principles,  but  the 
chief  of  thom  do  not  differ  materially  in  their 
general  results. 

Now  if  instead  cf  obtaining  the  house  through 
the  assistance  of  a  society  I  invest  the  £14  a  year 
at  4  per  cent,  interest  (and  where  can  it  be  safely 
placed  at  a  higher  rate  ?)  until  it  accumulates  to 
£300  with  the  view  of  buying  a  house  of  that 
value,  I  must  wait  fifteen  years  and  pay  rent  in 
the  meantime  amounting  to  £540  (£36  X  15), 
which  being  added  to  the  total  sum  invested,  viz., 
£210  (£14  X  15),  makes  the  outlay  £750,  or, 
£250  more  than  would  be  incurred  by  purchasing 
the  house  with  the  aid  of  a  building  society.— 
I  am,  &c.,  S.  S. 

London,  September  2. 

ANOMALIES      UNDER      THE      METRO- 
POLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Sir, — The  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  though, 
on  the  whole,  its  existence  and  enforcement  have 
had  a  wholesome  effect,  would  appear  to  be  by  uo 
means  an  unmixed  good.  The  endless  disputes 
that  have  arisen,  and  the  conflicting  decisions 
arrived  at  by  magistrates  before  whom  the  sum- 
monses have  been  heard,  convey  anything  but  a 
salutary  impression  of  the  dignity  of  the  law. 
When  the  law  ceases  to  be  certain  in  its  operation 
it  loses  its  dignity.  The  greater  the  number  of 
interpretations  that  can  be  placed  upon  a  statute 
the  greater  is  the  blame  attaching  to  those  who 
placed  it  on  the  Statute  Book,  and,  accepting  this 
dictum  as  sound,  the  f  ramers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  have,  by  all  accounts,  much  to 
answer  for.  At  least,  we  may  reasonably  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  when  we  find  so  much  disputa- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  this  or  that  clause.  But 
the  obscurity  of  meaning  of  some  of  the  clauses 
is  not  what  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  now. 
From  reading  the  leport  of  a  case  recently  heard 
before  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  at  the  Marylebone  Police 
Court,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  thought  that 
there  must  be  something  radically  defective  about 
the  act.  Under  its  provisions,  as  is  now  pretty 
generally  known,  every  district  of  London  is 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  surveyor,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  act 
are  complied  with  in  all  erections  within  their 
respective  districts.  Now,  from  the  case  1  have 
referred  to,  it  would  appear  either  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  so  ambiguous  as  not  to  be 
alike  comprehensible  by  those  appointed  to  carry 
them  out,  or  that  those  so  appointed,  from  motives 
best  known  to  themselves,  or  from  no  motives  at 
all,  are  capricious  in  their  rendering  of  the  act. 
In  the  case  mentioned  Mr.  Samuel  Simpson, 
builder,  of  Tottenham  Court-road,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  district  sur- 
veyor for  the  northern  division  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone, on  account  of  not  having  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  in  executing  certain  por- 
tions of  the  works  required  in  the  alterations 
now  being  carried  out  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre 
in  fireproof  materials.  The  builder's  defence  was 
that  he  had  built  the  new  Queen's  and  the  Holborn 
Theatres,  and  that  they  were  built  on  precisely 
the  same  principles  as  the  works  now  condemned 
by  Mr.  Peebles  ;  and  that,  moreover,  the  plans 
for  both  those  structures  met  with  the  approval 
of  the  district  surveyors  in  those  locaUties.  Mr. 
Simpson  said  that  he  was  also  the  contractor 
for  the  new  Gaiety  Theatre,  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  plans  for  that  edifice,  though 
similar  to  those  of  (he  Marylebone  Theatre  (so  far 
as  the  point  at  issue  was  concerned)  had  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  surveyor  in  that  district. 
Furthermore,  the  plans  now  condemned  by  the 
Marylebone  district  surveyor  had  been  "  passed  " 
as  satisfactory  by  an  official  at  Spring  Gardens, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  superintending  architect 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Taking  the  accuracy 
of  the  buUder's  statements  for  granted  (and  none 
of  them  were  impugned)  it  really  does  seem  a 
gross  anomaly  that,  with  all  these  precedents  on 
his  side,  judgment  should  be  given  against  him. 


I  do  not  call  in  question  the  justice  of  the  con- 
demnation. Mr.  D'Eyncourt  is  one  of  the  most 
experienced  of  metropolitan  magistrates.  There 
is  every  probability  that  his  decision  is  right. 
But,  whether  right  or  wrong,  the  uncontradicted 
statements  made  by  the  builder  gii-e  no  flattering 
picture  of  the  working  of  the  act.  Are  the 
duties  of  district  surveyors  so  loosely  defmed  that 
some  act  in  direct  opposition  to  others  !  And 
when  pliins  are  "passed"  at  head-quarters,  does 
it  savour  of  sound  management  when  subordinate 
officials  reject  such  plans  ?  And  if,  in  the  future 
the  Queen's,  the  Holborn,  or  the  Gaiety  Theatres 
are  destroyed  through  not  being  erected  on  the 
fireproof,  or  supposed  fireproof,  principles  eujoined 
by  the  act,  will  the  Metropolitan  Board  or  its 
officers,  the  district  surveyors,  be  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages  ?  We  certainly  cannot  but 
marvel  when  we  read  of  public  ofticers  being  ao 
widely  divergentin  opinion  as  to  the  path  of  public 
J\ity.  If  it  arises  from  ambiguity  of  expression 
in  the  act,  why  does  not  (if  the  act  cannot  be 
intelUgibly  amended)  the  Board  issue  an  authori- 
tative manual  or  handbook  explanatory  of  the 
act  ?  Certainly  those  who  administer  the  law 
should  understand  the  law.  I  don't  know  how 
the  district  surveyors  are  off  for  work,  but  I 
think  they  ought  to  keep  a  sharper  eye  on  the 
bad  materials  and  workmanship  that  seem  to  be 
so  common  now  in  some  of  the  suburbs.  At 
least,  that  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  is 

Not  a  Professional. 


THE  ART  OF  BUILDING  IN  CONCRETE. 

Sir, — Having  read  with  much  interest  your 
articles  I.,  II.,  and  III.  on  the  diflerent 
modes  of  concrete  building  in  your  last  numbers, 
I  trust  you  will  not  think  it  out  of  place  my  send- 
ing you  the  result  of  my  experience.  After 
having  completed  the  concrete  work  for  the  house 
at  East  Sheen  satisfactorily  with  Mr.  Tail's  patent 
apparatus,  containing  thirty  rooms  with  passages, 
all  with  fireproof  floors  in  the  same  material,  I 
now  give  the  result  of  my  experience  at  this 
place,  under  Mr.  W.  F.  Hooper,  surveyor,  with 
the  same  apparatus. 

I  started  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  19th 
inst.,  at  nine  o'clock,  on  a  house  41ft.  by  3Sft.  Cin., 
and  by  the  21st  inst.,  it  was  6ft.  4in.  high  all 
round  the  building,  all  the  external  walls  being 
12in.  thick,  and  two  internal  walls,  containing 
the  flues,  15in.  thick,  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed being  four  only.  I  have  also  on  the  same 
grounds  erected  two  boundary  walls  117ft.  Gin. 
long,  each  6ft.  6in.  high,  and  6in.  in  thickness, 
with  a  pier  at  each  end  only,  thus  — 


These  walls  are  admired  by  all  who  call  to  see 
them,  and  I  would  ask  any  practical  man  with  a 
knowledge  of  concrete  if  he  can  name  another 
system,  with  blocks  or  otherwise,  thas  can  pro- 
duce the  same  result ' 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  I 
am  given  to  understand  that  the  patentee  is  will- 
insr  to  take  it  back  after  the  completion  of  these 
works,  and  allow  one-half  the  value  paid  for  it, 
which  arrangement,  combined  with  the  inexpen- 
sive system  of  building  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  building,  will  show  a  consider- 
able saving ;  and  it  further  strengthens  my 
opinion  that,  with  these  arrangements,  anyone 
desirous  of  building  two  or  even  one  cott^age, 
would  find  it  exceed  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions as  regards  the  great  saving  between  build- 
ing in  concrete  and  ordinary  brickwork,  with  the 
addition  of  all  the  advantages  connected  with 
concrete  building,  such  as  a  more  substantial 
house  and  a  much  warmer  house  in  winter,  the 
walls  being  quite  impervious  to  damp  and  vermin, 
and  the  system  providing  a  sure  cure  for  a  smoky 
chimney,  with  minor  advantages.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  show  the  works  here  to  any  gentleman  in- 
terested in  this  system  of  building. — I  am,  &c., 
H.  K.,  Clerk  of  the  Works. 

Ailsa  Park,  Twickenham,  August  26. 


ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  MONTPELIEE. 
Sir, — I  notice  in  your  paper  for  last  wetk  a 
short  account  of  the  "  improvements"  in  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew's,  MontpeUer  ;  but,  in  ths 
cause  of  art,  religion,  and  good  manners,  will  you 
allow  me  to  ask  if  costly  gifts  are  to  be  set  aside 
at  any  time  incumbents  may  see  fit  ?  If  so,  theie  is 
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not  much  encouragement  given.  Would  it  not 
have  be.  n  much  better  if  the  centre  panel  of  the 
Baid  reredos  had  so  be*  n  coloured  as  to  throw  out 
in  bold  relief  the  symbol  of  our  redemption  that 
has  for  some  time  past  stood  upon  the  super  altar 
of  this  church,  instead  of  cjbting  it  aside,  to  the 
insult  of  its  donor — yes,  and  of  Him  whose  sign 
it  is,  as  well  as  to  the  deepest  n  gret  of  many  devout 
communicants  at  that  altar? — I  am,  &c., 

An  Architect. 


Interromimmiration. 


QUESTIONS, 

[99S.1-GOTHIC  ARCHES.-WiU  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  what  book  (if  there  is  any)  will  give  me 
examples  of  the  four  periods  uf  Gothic  aruhitecturo,  viz  . 
Lancet,  Geometrical,  Curvilinear,  and  Rectilinear,  and 
where  it  may  be  got ;  aUo  the  piiee?— W.  B.,  Salford. 


[999.]— GOTHIC  ARCHES  CIRCULAR  ON  PLAN.— 
Allow  me  to  thank  *"  S.  ^evris"  for  his  attention  to 
my  query— "  Gothic  Arches  Circular  on  Plan;"  but  his 
answer  does    not    suit    my   purpose.       Tlie    method    he 

fropoaes  is  for  an  arch  cutting  square  into  a  circular  wall, 
want  to  construct  mine  with  the  sides  of  soffit  radiating 


nearly  to  the  centre,  as  per  f^ketch.  Tt  Mill  Ite  observed 
ttiat  the  sides  of  soffit  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  radi  i.iiug 
line,  and  ou  that  plan  I  am  bound  to  work.  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  "  S.  Lewis  "for  working  lines  for  the  above;  also 
his  opinion  as  to  whetJiev  it  wcdd  be  better  '^j  have  the 
beds  twisted  or  fair?—  Clerk  of  Works. 


[1000  ]— CLIPSHAM  STO^E.— Will  you  kindly,  through 
your  paper,  inform  me  if  Clipsham  stone  is  a  stone  that 
would  be  likely  to  stand  the  London  smoke,  as  I  should  like 
to  see  some  of  it  used  in  town,  as  there  is  so  much  decay  in 
Borae  of  the  stone  used  in  good  buildings;  and,  knowing 
that  Clipsham  stone  is  one  of  the  best  weather  free^tont;3 
in  England  for  all  external  purposes,  I  sliould  like  the 
opinions  of  some  of  our  practical  men  on  the  subject. — A 
Subscriber  and  Bdilder. 


[1001.]~PLAN  DRAWING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.— 
Could  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  be  so  kind  as 
to  give  me  the  following  information?— What  is  the  best 
counse  of  study  necessary  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  plan  drawing  and  architecture  in  general,  and  the  works 
necessary  for  the  same  ;  and  i.s  there  t-uch  a  work  that  treats 
on  Gothic  architecture,  both  iheoretically  and  practically  ; 
also  fur  all  kindd  of  church  architecture,  domestic  architec- 
ture, &c,;  and  a  good  work  giving  a  complete  system  of 
lines  for  stone  cutting? — Stonemason. 


a002.]-HORSE  POWER  FOR  A  GENERAL  JOINER. 
— Will  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  if  they  know 
of  a  genera]  joiner  that  U  worked  with  one  or  more  horses; 
and  if  so,  where  it  can  be  seen,  and  who  made  it  ?— I.  J. 


[100:?.]-AREA  OF  A  FIELD.-Having  lately  sui-veyed 
a  few  fields  for  a  gentleman  intending  to  build  upon  tht-m, 
I  wish  to  know  how  to  obtain  the  total  area.      I   saw   in 

^    ^Ta"— -— —_  ^^^^  valuable  columns  uf 

-    --     -'1°  -—     c      "Intercommimicatiou"  for 

August  '21,  a  reply  about 
a  triani;le,  and  i  should  be 
exceedingly  oldii;ed  to  any 
— ^  of  the  gentlemen  who  an- 
swered the  question  if  they 
would  kindly  assist  me  at  present.  The  lino  A  U  is  1,170ft. 
long  ;  FC,  L3:oft.  ;  EC,  730ft. ;  BE,  320ft,  ;  B  F,  210ft.  ; 
F  E,  165ft,  :  E  D,  640ft. ;  C  D,  85ft. ,  and  A  F  and  A  B  each 
eriual  to  96ft.  How  am  I  to  proceed  to  calculate  the  area 
of  the  whole  figure  A  B  C  D  E  F?— Young  Surveyor. 


(1004.3-TELESCOPE  GLASSES.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  of  the  reason  u  hy  the  telescopes  belong- 
ing to  engineers'  levels  and  theodolites  always  view  tlie 
objects  upside  down?  Is  there  any  real  necessity  for  such 
an  arrangement,  or  ia  it  merely  tc  bewilder  the  munitiat«d? 
— Qderv. 


[I005.J-FREEZ1NG  MIXTURES.— I  should  be  much 
obligeti  to  any  one  of  your  vcluable  contributors  who  could 
explain  to  me  the  theory  of  freezing  mixtures,  so  very 
much  used  during  the  Intehot  suiriuier,  and  what  chemical 
mgiedients  would  be  the  cheapest  to  employ  for  the  uur- 
poae.— S.  P.  *■    ^  i' 


[1006,1-MOIST  WATER  COLOURS. -Could  any  reader 
infonn  me  bow  and  whero  i  cuuld  obtain  either  porcelain 
or  gutta  percha  pans  for  moist  water  colours,  also  l«ad 
tubea  for  oil  colours? — H.  K. 


[1007.]— CEMENT  FOR  GAS  AND  WATER  PIPES.— 
waut  a  formula  for  a  cement  for  gas  and  water  pipes, 

really   impermeable   to    gas   and  flteam.      X'erhapa  some 

reader  will  oblige,— Machinist. 


[lOOS  )— RETAINING  WALLS.— I  am  obliged  to  "Q. 
E.  F.*' for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  but  if  he  examines 
my  question  (No.  SlU)  he  will  see  tliat  it  was  not  the 
case  of  a  retaining  wall  with  the  earth  or  water  level 
with  the  top,  bur,  for  one  with  a  surcharged  embank- 
ment- 1  suppose  there  is  some  general  rule  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  Rankine  gives  one, 
but  long  and  complex,  as  he  takes  into  account  the 
pressure  of  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  To  obviate 
tliis,  in  my  figure  I  showed  the  foot  of  the  slope  of 
the  embankment  resting  against  the  edge  of  the  back  of 
the  wall.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  wall,  tlie  back  is 
often  built  parallel  to  the  face,  and  very  seldom  vertical.  I 
have  built  several  on  railways  abroad,  but  I  think  some- 
times there  has  been  a  useless  excess  of  strength  given  to 
them  ;  and  in  cases  where  a  wall  is  30ft.  or  40ft.  high,  with 
soft,  of  bank  above  it.  it  is  difficult  to  judge  what  is  the 
best  form  vf  wall  to  be  used,  and  of  what  dimeusions  it 
should  be  built  ;  and  some  clear,  simple  rule  such  as  I  ask 
for  would,  I  think,  be  serviceable  to  many. — X  +  Y. 


REPLIES. 

rP62.]-ST.  PETERSBURG  STANDARD  DEALS.— 
I  find  in  "  Intercommunication,"  No.  vfi2,  in  my  answer  to 
"  liuilder's  "  question  in  No.  710,  St.  Petersburg  Standard, 
there  is  a  sliglit  error,  probably  mine.  It  reads  :  "  A  St. 
Petersburg  standard  C  is  120  planks  12ft.  liin.  by  llin.,  or 
60  planks  12ft.  Sin.  by  llin.,  equal  to  SSOft.  run  of  3ft.  bv 
fin  ,"  which  should  lie  "  8S0ft.  run  of  Sin.  by  9in.,  or  :'3 
deals  12ft  Sin.  by  Sin.,  and  one  piece  41t.  over." — W.  h—D. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Staffordshire  Land 
Building,  and  Improvement  Company  was  held  at  Stafford 
on  MoLjday  week.  The  report  and  accounts  were  approved 
and  passed.  Theretiriny  directors  were  re-elected,  as  were 
also  the  retiring  auditors,  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Monarch  Permanent  Land, 
Building,  and  Investment  Society  states  the  total  income 
of  the  undertaking  for  the  year  at  £&4,M6  ;  the  sum  ad- 
vanced on  mortga.e  at  £83,736  ;  and  the  balance  of  profit 
at  £4,7'i0.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  has  been  paid 
upon  the  fully  paid-up  shares. 


[979.]  —  CENTRE  OP  GRAVITY  OF  ARCH.  —  The 
secoud  question  proposed  by  your  algebraical  correspon- 
dent X  +  Y  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  his  first,  but 
^^  Q  P  still  admits  of  an  cosy  solu- 

tlou.  In  the  first  place,  the 
part  A  B  C  D  may  be  re- 
carded  as  the  pier,  and  as 
f  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  semi-arch.  We  then 
have  the  irregularly  shaped 
jtiece  B  E  F  G,  of  which  it 
is  required  to  find  tlie  centre 
of  gravity.  Draw  the  hori- 
zontal line  F  H,  and  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
£emi  arch  H  F  G  by  the 
method  previously  given  by 
"Q  E- F."  in  a  former  num- 
ber. Let  it  be  at  the  point  b.  Next  find  tlio  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  rectangularly  shaped  tiguie  B  E  F  H,  which  will  ob- 
viously beat  its  centre  at.;.  Hatfiiig  determined  these  points, 
draw  the  linen  0,  joining  them,  and  cut  it  at  the  point  x  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  the  weigh  s  of  the  pieces  B  E  F  H  and 
H  F  G,  so  that  -  x  :  x  :h  ::  weight  of  H  F  G  :  weight  of 
B  E  P  H,  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  figure 
B  E  F  G  will  be  situated  at  the  point  x.—Q.  E.  F. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

The  manufacturers  and  operatives  of  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries  have  just  farmed  a  Court  of  Conciliatiou  anj 
Arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  pottery 
trade,  consisting  of  ten  employer's  and  ten  workmen.  Tha 
operative  members  of  the  court  were  appointed  on  Wed- 
nesday week  evening  at  a  large  and  eiitliusiastic  meeting 
of  potters  at  theTownhall,  Hanlev,  at  which  Mr.  J.  Ayshford 
Wise,  formerly  M.P.  for  Stjifford.  presided. 

The  strike  of  the  bricklayers  in  New  York  continues  un- 
abated. Ttie  attempt  at  compromise  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  and  men  ha.^  failed,  aud  both  sides  seem  deter- 
mined to  remain  firm.  In  view  of  this,  the  bricklayera 
have  resolved  to  form  a  co  operative  railway  companv,  with 
a  capitiU  of  20,000  dollais. 


STAINED    GLASS. 


[982.]— STRENGTH  OF  BRICKS.— Having  seen  "Hy- 
draulic's"  questiouin  your  "Intercommunication" columns, 
I  waited  to  see  the  replies.  Fiuding  there  was  no  answer 
inserted  in  your  last  issue,  1  beg  to  hand  you  the  calcula- 
tions, thinking  it  is  an  important  (juestion,  which  should 
interest  every  joung  archrtect  and  engineer  : — 3iu.  x   lin, 

1  X  SOO  X  3  X  3  X  3 
X  lin.  :  SOOlb.  : ;  IJ  x  1^  +  1  J,  which  =  3"^  i^VTiTs' >r2 

=  9001b.  crushing  weight  for  I'in.  cube.  As  there  are 
36  of  these  cubes  in  the  size  of  the  brick  given,  it  would 
requii-6  36  times  iOOlb.  to  crush  the  brick:  9001b.  x  30  = 
32,40ulb.,  the  crushing  weight  for  a  brick  yin.  x  -i^iu.  x  Sin, 
-  Enginep:r. 

[HS2.]  —  "  Hydraulics"  does  not  state  his  question  very 
clearly.  By  li  cube  does  he  mean  a  cube  coniaining 
1\  equare  inches,  or  a  cube  of  which  the  side  is  iMa.  iu 
length.  I  pou  the  latter  supposition,  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  the  surface  of  the  cube  would  be  U  x  Ij  =  1.3 
X  1  5  =  2.25,  and  the  calculat  on  is  2  25  x  SOO  =  18001b. 
The  crushing  weight  of  a  brick  will  manifestly  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid.  If  laid  in  the  ordinary  way, 
as  in  walls,  the  strength  in  pounds  uould  be  Oiiual  to  9  x 
3  X  SGO  =  21ij001b.  But  if  it  be  laid  tiat,  as  in  paving, 
the  calculation  wuuld  be9  x  4;  x  SuO  =  32,U01b.— II.  B, 


[9S3.]— PARTY  WALLS.— AUow  me  to  inform  "II.  R. 
T."that  anyihing  overhanging  a  wall  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  boundaries  of  laud.  The  boundary  line 
will  de])end  ujion  the  plan,  and  not  the  elevntion  of  a  wall. 
I  cannot  understand  what  "  H.  R.  T."  means  by  a  cellar 
1ft.  Bijuare,  aud  therefore  am  unable  to  answer  the  re- 
mainder of  his  question. — Clerk. 


A  JTEMORiAL  window  fbr  the  chancel  of  Peel  Chapel,  Hul- 
ton,  has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Kdmundsou 
and  Son,  of  Manchester.  The  window  is  in  three  divisions, 
and  is  composed  of  four  large  panes  of  plate  glass  ;  upon 
these  are  depicted  the  '*  Ascension  of  our  Saviour  "  and 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  to  whom  the  chapel  is 
dedicated  ;  the  subordinate  parts  are  embellished  with 
appropriate  symbols  and  iuscnptions,  and  enclosed  within 
borders  of  Classic  design;  the  cartoons  were  prepared  by 
ilT.  B.  Le  Re^che. 

Three  stained  glass  windows  have  just  been  placed  in 
Tur  Langtun  Church,  Leicestei-shire,  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  aud  Bayne. 

A  new  stained  glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Dioitwiuh,  by  Mes^i-s.  A.  and  W.  H.  O  Con- 
nor, of  Beruers  street,  London. 

One  of  tho  wuidows  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster 
Abbey  has  just  beeu  filled  with  stained  glass,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Bayne  and  Butler,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Henry  Holiday.  It  is  placed  there  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  isambard  Kingdom  Brunei,  who  died  in  1S59.  The 
architectural  framework  coubista  of  two  tall  and  graceful 
lancet  arches,  surmounted  by  a  quatrefoil  opening  in  the 
head  of  the  principal  arch.  The  artist  has  filled  the 
quatrefoil  head  with  a  Christ  in  glory,  surrounded  by  hover- 
ing angels  with  censers.  Each  of  the  lower  lights  contains 
three  .subjects  from  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  atd 
the  loweat  portion  of  each  is  occupied  by  two  allegoricai 
figures,  those  on  tho  western  side  representing  Fortitude 
and  Justice,  those  towards  the  emt  Faith  and  Charity. 
Among  the  incidents  from  tho  history  of  the  Jewisli  Temple 
are  tho  Presentation,  Solomon  Praying  at  the  Dedication, 
aud  the  Child  Christ  among  the  Doctors. 


[9S7.]— TRUSS.-  The  strain 3  upon  each  member  of  the 
truss  can  be  tolved  by  the  following  simple  formula; : — W  = 
the  gross  weight  on  the  truss  ;  c  =  the  half  span  ;  k  =  its 
rise  ;  H  =  the  tension  along  the  tie  beam  ;  T  =  the  thrust 
along  each  of  the  rafters. 

\V    X    C  .  W2 

Substituting  the  dimensions  given  in  the  example— 


V  .75  X  .75  -1- 
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=  "3125  tons. 


The  scantlings  should  be  for  the  rafters  r.in.  by  4in.  ;  tie 
beam,  Sin,  by  3iu,  ;  and  kingpost,  Sin.  by4in.  The  strain 
on  tho  kingpost  is  a  tensile  one,  .'md  in  this  instance 
equals  one  ton.— Geo.  E.  Walters,  25,  Englefield-road,  De 
Beauvt'ir  Town,  N. 


[9S5.]-PUDDLING  ARCHES.— The  reason  puddle 
cracks  not  only  when  laid  over  arches,  but  iu  any  other 
situation,  is  that  it  has  not  been  pioperly  made.  A  great 
deal  uf  care  and  patit-nco  is  nectsaary  m  making  puddle, 
and  unless  it  be  thoroughly  well  beateu  up  and  amalga- 
mated, it  will  always  crack  and  let  in  water.  The  chief 
thing  to  attend  to  in  the  making  of  puddle  is  to  mix  it 
well  and  lay  it  on  in  thin  layers,  one  after  tho  other.  The 
only  remedy  that  "  T.  P."  has  i,-tto  remove  a  portion  of  tho 
puddle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  cracks  and  put  in  fieah. 
taking  car»to  make  the  jouita  good  by  well  punning  the 
material- II  S.  M. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  Albert  Jlemorial,  standing  exactly  opposite  to  the 
Central  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  now  reached  its 
greatest  height.  The  cross  which  forms  the  apex  is  in  its 
place.  The  broad  flights  of  granite  steus  cover  a  large 
space,  aud  have  a  gooil  effect.  From  the  cen*re  of  these 
rise  the  pedestal  aud  canopy  to  support  aud  cover  the 
statue  of  the  late  Priuco  Consort. 

A  tablet,  Celtic  cross,  or  caira,  is  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  III.,  on  the  King's  Rock,  between 
Burntisland  and  Kingborn,  being  the  spot  to  which  the 
body  and  horse  of  the  king  ai'e  believed  to  have  rolled  after 
falling  over  the  cli.fl3  above. 

The  Birmingham  Town  Council  has  just  granted  a  sita 
for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  James  Watt.  The  site  is  at 
the  junction  of  Ratclifl'-place  with  Paradise- street. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

On  Tuesday  last  a  newprovision  iu  the  new  Inland  Revenue 
Act  took  effect,  by  which,  in  the  stamp  duty,  the  mortgag* 
duties  on  leaseholds  may  be  omitted  iu  the  amount  charge- 
able. 

Injunction  AGAINST  the  Bradford  Corporation. —A 
bill  has  been  filed  in  Chancery  by  Mr.  W.  R.  C.  Stansfleld, 
of  Esbolt  Hall,  against  the  Corporation  of  Bradford,  to  re- 
strain them  from  causing  or  permitting  to  pass  into  the 
River  Aire  any  sewage,  filth,  or  other  offensive  matter 
either  solid  or  liquid,  from  the  Bradford  beck,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  same  may  pass  therefrom  into  the  said 
River  Aire  to  the  injury  of  the  plaintiff,  aud  from  iu  any 
manner  polluting  tho  eaid  river  iu  its  coui-ee  past  the 
Et-holt  Ball  estate.  And  from  allowing  any  eewage,  filth, 
or  other  offensive  matter  to  pass  from  tne  Bradford  beck 
into  the  said  River  Aire.  And  upon  special  affidavits  filed 
befoie  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  without  notice  to  the 
Corporation,  hia  Lordship  has  made  an  order,  on  rz  vnrU 
statements,  restraining  the  Corporation  until  further 
order  from  openir  g  or  permitting  to  be  opened  any 
additional  main  or  branch  sewer,  or  any  house  drain,  or 
sewer,  into  the  outfall  sewer,  ot  into  Bradford  beck,  or 
any  sower  communicating  therewith,  or  emptying  itself 
therein.  And  notico  has  alst>  l-een  given  of  an  intended 
a|>plication  for  an  extended  injunction  to  the  whole  of  tho 
sewa^:;e  on  the  first  seal  day  next  Michaelmas  term.  The 
bill  was  filed  on  the  28th  ult.,  the  application  for  the  in- 
terim injunctiun  was  made  on  Monday,  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  notice  of  injunction  were  served  yesterday  on  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Bradford. 
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Tlie  coat  of  watering  the  streets  of  London 
during  the  past  season  is  slated  at  £100,000. 

Mr.  VV.  F.  Laurence,  contractor  for  the  Lynn 
Dock  Works,  has  undertaken  the  contract  for  the 
Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Docks.  The  amouul 
of  the  contract  is  i;600,000. 

The  Local  Board  of  Healtli  of  Faiuhara  has 
josc  awarded  to  Mr.  Richard  Hasar  1  and  Mr. 
John  Anstie,  of  Devizes,  the  first  premium  ol 
100  guineas  for  their  plans  for  the  drainage  and 
the  utilisation  of  the  sewage  of  the  town.  There 
were   twelve  or  thirteen  other  competitors. 

Paris  is  about  to  have  the  accommodation  of  an 
undergronnd  railway — more,  however,  for  bring- 
ing in  maiket  nroduoelrom  the  suburbs  than  for 
passenger  traffic.  It  will  start  Iroui  the  Halles 
Centrales  at.  the  end  of  the  Kue  St.  Honorc,  and 
take  the  line  of  quays  as  liiras  St.  Cloud,  whence 
it  will  proceed  to  La  Marche,  where  a  l.irge  sta- 
tion will  be  built,  forming  the  starting  point  of 
a  new  circular  railway,  passing  entirely  round 
Paris  at  several  miles  distance.  The  works  are 
to  be  commenced  in  the  Champs  Elysee,  between 
the  Palais  de  I'ludustrio  and  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde. 

The  portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  of  France,  and 
of  the  architects  and  artists  who  had  co-operated 
in  erecting  and  adorning  the  Louvre,  iu  number 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  executed  in  Gobelins 
tapestry,  have  been  removed  from  their  frames 
and  sent  back  to  the  manufactory  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, repaired,  as  they  have  been  greatly  moth- 
eaten.  They  cost  originally  200,000  francs,  and 
have  been  fixed  on  panels  in  the  Apollo  Gallery 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

St.  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  our  Saviour, 
is  generally  described  as  a  carpenter.  Daring 
the  late  vi.*it  of  the  British  Archoeological  Asso- 
ciation to  the  picture  gallery  at  Charlton  House 
Mr.  Black  pointed  out  that  the  original  term  used 
signified  architect,  builder,  or  mason.  He 
staled  that  the  designation  carpenter  was  a  com. 
plete  misnomer,  no  wooden  buildings  having 
been  erected  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  St.  Joseph 
lived,  stone  only  being  used  in  the  constiuciion 
of  the  houses. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Norwich,  Professor  Leone  Levi  read  a 
paper  in  Section  P  (Economic  Sciences  and 
Statistics),  "On  the  Progress  of  Learned 
Societies  illustrative  of  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
thirty  years."  The  Processor  had  divided  the 
different  arts  and  sciences  into  eight  disiiuct 
group?.  Group  d,  comprising  geological,  anti- 
quarian, archseological,  historic,  and  architec- 
tural science,  shows  an  advance  in  membership 
of  373  per  cent,  during  the  past  tl.irty  years  ; 
and  group  e,  "  Applied  Science — Society  of  Arts, 
Engineers,  ArchitectF,  Pharmaceutical,  Medical, 
Actuaries,  United  Service,"  shows  an  advance  of 
433  per  cent. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  India  OflSce  that 
forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer  establinh- 
meut  of  the  Public  Works  Department  in  India 
will  shortly  be  open  to  public  competition,  and 
that  a  competitive  examination  will  be  held  in 
December. 

The  Boston  Town  Council  contemplate  the 
formation  of  a  public  park  iu  that  town.  The 
piece  of  land  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose adjoins  Bath  GardenF,  and  is  the  property 
of  the  Council. 

A  meeting  of  the  Lexdcn  and  Winstree  High- 
way Board  was  held  on  Friday  last.  The  firtt 
business  proceeded  to  was  the  election  of  a  sur- 
veyor. There  were  iorty-seven  candidates. 
Alter  reading  the  testimonials,  five  candidates 
v/ere  chosen  from  this  number,  for  the  purpose 
of  moking  the  final  selection.  These  five, candi- 
dates were : — Mr.  John  A.  Blenkaren,  of  181, 
High-street,  Camden  Town ;  Mr.  William  Aduey, 
The  Grove,  Wellingtcn,  Shropshire;  Mr. 
Francis  Grten,  C.E.,  Bridge-street,  Hereford  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Wtightson,  of  Westmintter;  and 
Mr.  John  Richaids,  cf  Derby.  The  voting  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  was  then  taken,  with 
the  following  results  :— Richardp,30  ;  Blenkaren, 
2  ;  none  of  the  other  candidates  receiving  any 
votes.  Mr.  Richards  was  therefore  declared 
duly  elected. 


On  Wednesday,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Town  Council,  it  was  resolved  that  an 
additional  sum  of  £150,000,  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  1865,  should  be  borrowed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  public  parks  of  Liver- 
pool. 

From  early  times  the  Americans  have  had 
nicknames  for  their  chief  cities.  New  York  is 
called  Gotham  ;  Boston,  the  Modern  Athens — 
though  it  is  now  of  tenor  called  by  a  name 
Dr.  Holmes  gave  it,  "  The  Hub,"  i.e.,  of 
Creation) ;  Philadelphia  is  the  Quaker  City  ; 
Baltimore,  the  Monumental  City ;  Cincinnati, 
the  Queen  City;  New  Orleans,  the  Crescent 
City  ;  Washington,  the  City  of  Magnificent  Dis- 
tances ;  New  Haven,  the  Elm  City.  The 
fashion  is  kept  up  with  the  new  cities  that  are 
built  iu  the  West.  Chicago  is  now  called  the 
Garden  City;  Dttroit,  the  City  of  the  Straits  ; 
(  leveland,  the  Forest  City;  Pittsburgh,  the 
Smoky  City;  Indianapolis,  the  Railroad  City; 
St.  Louis,  the  Mound  City  ;  Keokuk,  the  Gate 
City  ;  Louisville,  the  Falls  City  ;  Nashville,  the 
City  of  Rooks;  Hannibal,  the  Bluff  City  ; 
Quincy,  the  Model  City  ;  Alexandria,  the  Delta 
City. 

In  St.  Louis  there  is  an  establishment  for 
making  mantels,  &c.,  from  silicate  and  sand. 
Flint  (silicic  acid)  and  soda  are  melted  together 
in  such  proportion  as  to  make  a  viscid  sub- 
stance. This,  mixed  with  sand,  is  ground  in  a 
mill  and  becomes  plaster-like  putty.  It  is  then 
pressed  into  moulds  by  hand.  In  a  few  hours  it 
becomes  perfectly  hard,  and  i.i  said  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  the  carver's  work  of  months.  It  is  Ran- 
some's  process  imperfectly  carried  out. 

The  Poplar  Board  of  Works  have  completed 
the  purchase  cf  the  new  recreation  grouud  in 
the  East  India  Dock-road  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  The  purchase  money  was 
£10,150.  The  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works 
had  paid  £5,413  ISs.  lOd.  on  account,  and  the 
Metropohian  Board  of  Works  have  now  come 
forward  with  a  contribution  of  £6,000. 

Dr.  Wagner  has  made  known  a  simple  plan  for 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  almost  entirely  oi 
ashes  and  coke.  The  coke,  after  being  broken 
into  very  small  pieces,  is  mixed  with  the  ashes, 
and  then  with  one-tenth  their  weight  of  slaked 
hme  and  enough  water  to  work  them  well 
together  into  a  plastic  mass.  After  standing 
a  day  the  mixture  is  moulded  into  the  required 
shapes.  They  are  set  on  planks  to  harden, 
which  they  must  not  bo  allowed  to  do  too 
rapidly.  They  are  generally  ready  for  use  in 
about  fourteen  days. 

A  swarm  of  bees  lately  settled  in  the  roof  of  a 
church  in  Norfolk,  where  they  remained 
undisturbed  till  Thursday  week;  when  the  parish 
clerk  removed  from  the  roof  no  less  than  a 
hundredweight  of  honey. 

The  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Design  have  availed  themselves  of  an  offer  made 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  Cule,  C.B.,  to  send  a 
selection  of  art  manufactures  from,  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  the  exhibition  will 
open  on  Monday  next  in  the  Fine  Art  Gallery, 
Rateliff-place. 

"St.  Pauls"  of  this  month  speaks  rather  dog 
matically  of  English  architecture,  as  follows: — 
"There  never  has  been  any  style  with  a  just 
claim  to  be  called  English.  Architecture,  in 
middle-aged  and  modern  Europe,  has  been  a 
thing  of  periods,  not  of  nations.  There  has  un- 
doubtedly been  in  each  country  a  smack  of  the 
soil,  giving  to  the  buildings  of  each  a  character 
more  or  less  distinctive;  in  the  most,  widely 
differing  examples  in  various  countries  shovving 
difference  enough  to  constitute  (say)  a  variety, 
not  a  species  ;  and  in  the  most  nearly  alike 
showing  little  or  none.  And  this  holds  quite  as 
good  with  so-called  Classic  as  with  so-called 
Gothic.  If  nationality  is  to  be  the  ground  oJ 
choice,  the  Elizabethan  style  has  as  strong  a 
claim  as  any  other  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  its  claim  will  find  no  supporters 
Though,  vicious  as  this  style  is,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  its  adoption  would  not,  on  grounds  which 
will  presently  appear,  involve  a  less  absurdity 
than  would  that  of  any  one  of  the  lately  exhibi- 
ted designs.  To  tiy  to  beg  the  question  by 
speaking  of  Gothic  as  English  is  either  ignorant 
or  disingenuous  ;  and,  indeed,  the  ;itttmpt  if 
particularly  out  of  place,  seeing  that  most 
of  the  designs  have  a  good  deal  of  continental 
character." 


For  a  tingle  house  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
Pari.o,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  M  e  nare,  about 
to  be  demolished  for  one  of  the  new  streets 
leading  from  the  Grand  Opera,  a  jury  has 
awarded  2,600,000f.,  or  £104,000.  In  1816,  tho 
same  house  was  sold  for  20,0u0f. 


Ijtikiits  for  lubcntioiis 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     BUILUINQ     TRADE. 


35S0  J.  STANFIELD.  Improvements  in  the  applica- 
tion OF  Hydrohen  Gas  to  the  Furnaces  of  Steam 
En(;ine.s,  Boileru,  and  Kilns  for  the  Manufacture  of 
Lime  and  Brrks.     Bated  Deconibei  10, 1S(>7. 

Tliis  iiiveutioD  consists  in  tha  melius  of  and  apparatus 
for  obtaining  and  applying  hydrogen  gas  to  the  furnaces  of 
sttiam  engines,  boilers,  and  kilns  for  the  manufacHiro  of 
bricks  and  lirno.  ;iud  to  tUi^  end  the  patentee  constrncta  the 
said  furnaces  with  a  suitable  chamber  of  any  convenient 
shape,  and  placed  iu  any  canvcuient  position,  througli 
which  chambers  he  passes  steam,  cauaing  it  thereby  to  be 
decomposed,  and  thus  supply  hydiogen  gas  to  thefomacea. 
— Patent  completed. 

3591  W.  E.  NEWTON.  An  improved  method  of,  and 
apparatus  for,  the  slandfacture  of  Tinned  Lead 
Pipes.    (A  communication.)    Dated  Decembar  17,  lSii7. 

Here  a  cylindrical  casting  of  lead  is  first  prepared  of 
the  requisite  size  and  thickness;  a  mandril  is  then  placed 
in  the  centre  of  this  ciisting  in  auch  a  way  that  there  shall 
be  left  an  annular  space  round  the  mandril  and  between 
tho  mandril  aud  the  inner  aide  of  the  leaden  cylinder.  Into 
this  annular  space  molten  tin  is  run  to  form  the  internal 
coating.  The  cylinder  or  tube  thus  prepared  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press,  which  forces  the 
metal  out  in  tlie  form  of  a  lead  pipe  lined  with  tin  and 
rolls  It  up  in  a  coil  in  the  maimer  that  ordinary  leaden 
pipes  are  coiled  wht-n  manufactured  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
— Patent  completed. 

35S3  T.  V.  MACKINTOSH.  Improvements  in 
Machines  for  making  Drains  or  Trenches.  Dated 
December  17,  iS67. 

This  invention  consists,  principally,  in  combining  a  series 
of  digging  lines  or  blades  for  iousening  the  earth  with  an 
endless  chain  of  dredging  sctiopa  which  elevate  the 
loosened  earth  upon  a  shoot  arranged  to  deliver  it  either  to 
one  or  to  buth  sides  of  the  trench  or  upon  a  waggon. — 
Patent  completed. 

3501  H.  BESSEMER.  Improvements  in  the  Manu- 
facture OF  Fire-Bricks,  Tiles,  Etc.  Dated  December 
9,  1S67. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  manufacture  of  fire  bricks, 
tiles,  and  solid  or  hollow  fire  lumps,  retorts,  pipes,  cru- 
cibles, and  other  hollow  vessels  or  moulds  required  to  resist 
h<jat,  by  moulding  or  forming  such  articles  in  granulated 
burned  clay,  or  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  other  materials 
that  have  been  previously  subjected  to  a  red  heat,  and 
causing  such  granulated  materials  to  cohere  by  the  employ- 
jacnto;  asoluble  silicate  acted  on  by  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
the  manner  desciibed.  Second,  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental bricks,  tih-s,  quarries,  trusses,  bases,  vases,  busts, 
figures,  columns,  capitals,  bases,  comices,  copings,  tablets, 
finials,  and  other  articles  of  a  similar  character  employed  in 
building  and  architectural  decorations,  by  moulding  or 
forming  such  articles  in  granulated  burned  clay,  or  in  a 
mixture  of  clay  aud  other  rnateriaU  that  have  previously 
been  subjected  to  a  red  heat,  aud  causing  such  gninulated 
materials  to  cohere  by  the  employment  of  a  sulublo  silicate 
acted  on  by  chloride  of  calcium  iu  the  manner  described.— 
Patent  completed. 

3GSG  J,  CAPPER,  Improvements  in  the  Construc- 
tion OF  Chimney  Tops  or  Caps.  Dated  December  28, 
1S67. 

Here  the  inventor  fits  within  and  attaches  to  a  chimney 
top  or  cap  of  cylindrical  or  other  desired  form  a  lioUow, 
conical,  or  other  tapei-ing  piece  or  passage  called  a 
"draught  jet."  This  draught  jet  is  open  at  bottom  aud  top, 
the  end  of  "the  smallest  area  being  uppermost,  and  situated 
below  the  upper  termination  of  the  cylindrical  or  other 
part.  The  smoke  is  thereby  caused  to  issue  fiom  the 
s-aid  draught  jet  in  a  protected  position  at  an  increased 
velocity.  He  surrounds  the  upper  part  of  a  cylindrical  or 
other  chimney  top  or  cap  by  another  or  outer  cylindrical 
or  other  top  piece  of  larger  size,  thereby  leaving  a  space 
between  the  two.  The  outer  piece  rises  higher  than  the 
inner.  To  the  inner  cylindrical  or  other  piece  below  the 
lower  end  of  the  outer  one  he  affixes  a  projecting  ring  or 
dange,  and  to  and  between  tho  said  ring  or  flange 
and  outer  cylinder  or  piece  he  attiiches  dividing  pieces, 
so  that  a  circle  of  openings  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other  is  left,  through  which,  and  up  through  the  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  pieces,  a  current  of  air 
rises  and  assists  egi^ess  of  tho  smoke  from  the  inner 
piece  into  the  atmosphere.  He  also  constructs  chimney 
tons  or  caps  of  a  combination  of  the  improvements 
described  under  the  above  fii"st  and  second  beads ;  aud, 
further,  he  uses  in  combmation  the  improvement  de.^cribed 
under  the  first  head  with  the  outer  piece  described  under 
the  second  head,  but  without  tho  projecting  ring  or  flange 
and  circle  of  openings  therein  described. — Patent  aban- 
doned. 


Cnbe  B^tos. 


TENDERS. 

Erratum.—Id  the  list  of  tenders  of  Auguot  21,  Mr.  D, 
Cubitt  NichoUs  is  described  as  architect  for  "  building 
Foundry  Whaif,  Wapping  for  Messra  lunes,  Brothers,  and 
Co."  This  is  not  correct.  Mr.  R.  B.  Marsh  is  the  architect; 
Mr.  Nicholls  only  prepared  the  tjuantities. 


London.— For  rebuilding  No.  5,  Fashion-street,  Spital- 
fields.     Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect  :— 

A.  Cohen £320 
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Brighton.— For  l.uiMing  stables,  (tc,  at  Welliugtou 
vilias,  for  H,  Tester,  Esl|.  ,  GoiUty  and  Gibbins,  architects, 
London  and  Brighton.  Quantities  supplied  by  J.  C.  Lans- 
down  and  Co  : — 

Cheeseman £504 

HaU 497 

Nash    471 

Lockyer  (accepted) 440 

BuRSLEsr.  — For  repairing  damage  caused  by  fire  at 
Messrs.  Cork,  Edge,  aud  Malkin's  manufactory  :— 

Additional  if 
flreproof  floors. 

Blackhurst £523  15    0    ...      £212    4     0 

Barlow 500     0     0     ...         200     0     0 

Bowden 495     0     0     ...         206  10     0 

Woolrich  493     0     0     ...         320     0     0 

Watkin 478    0    0    ...        210    0    0 

Bennett  and  Ctvike  475    0    0    ...        249     0    0 

Briodlev  and  Critchlow  (ac- 
cepted)      460    0    0     ...         210    0    0 

Cardiff.  —To  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  of  shop  and 
warerooms  for  J.  B.  Hopkins,  Angel-street,  Cardiff.  J. 
Hartland,  architect.     Quantities  supplied:— 

Price   £960 

Michelmore  949 

Shepton , 940 

Jones  Brothers S90 

Lock    '.,",     8S9 

Seager SOO 

Hampstead.— For  making  roads  aud  sewers  on  the  estate 
of  the  Land  Company  of  Loudon  (Limited),  at  Shoot-up- 
hill lane,  Hamp3tead.  Mr.  H.  G.  Haywood,  surveyor. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Ennor  £3915 

Mowlemand  Co 3714 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  3707 

Nicholson 3470 

Pound  3410 

Bloomfield    ^ 3145 

J.  Clark    3097 

Porter  (accepted)    2700 

London. — For  first  portion  of  new  buildings  and  altera- 
tions to  Paddington  Workhouse.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Parker, 
architect.     Quantities  supplied : — 

Adamson 4386 

Lovett   '„.[ '.,.',.. '.'.'.'.'.'a2S0 

■VVigmore  4130 

Temple  and  Forster  4100 

Nutt  and  Co 4100 

Biftt  and  Son  40«i0 

Crockett    4036 

Till '.■.Z"'.'.Z3947 

Lee  aud  Gregory 3842 

Ellis  and  Son  3S92 

Wicks  and  Bangs 3887 

Mann "3795 

Higgs 3774 

Cooper  and  CuUum   3590 

Merrltand  Aahby  3535 

Palmer  .'.....3500 

Foalo 3i00 

London, — For  rebuilding  warehouse,  Bury-street,  St. 
aiary  Axe.     Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect  :  — 

King  and  Sons  £1015 

Hensliaw 940 

Daues   8S0 

Wall  and  Rnssell    Sii2 

Stuart  and  Bennett  (i70 

London. — For  erecting  additional  factories  iu  Lower 
Kenniiigton-lane  for  the  Patent  Silvering  Company  (Limi- 
ted).    Mr   A.  Nickerson,  architect ; — 

ElUs  £1S00 

Clemenco 1644 

Henshaw  1018 

Newman  and  Mann  1550 

Macey  (accepted) I477 

WoLSTANTON.— For  the  erection  of  new  Wesleyan  Schools. 
Mr.  Roberts,  arcliitect,  Trentbam: — 

Bradbury £1375 

Brindley  and  Critchlow   1000 

Blackhurst  970 

Grosvenor 920 

Stttton  (accepted)  915 


COilPETITIONS. 


IsDiA. — Public  Works'  Department. — Competitive  ex- 
aiaioations  for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  tha  mouth  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Hbrefordshire  County  and  Citv  A.stli'm. — Septem- 
ber 14. — For  the  erection  of  the  above  n:Lniod  building 
R.  Griffiths,  architect,  3,  Martiu-atreet,  Staltbrd. 

ALDER3HOT.— September   15.— For   the   erection    of   a 
billiard  room  at  the  Royal  Artillery  barracks.    Royal  Eu- 
iueer  office,  Aldershot. 

Metropolitan  Board  OF  Works.— September  24. — For 
constructing  and  maintaining  in  repair  certain  intended 
brick  aewers.     J.  Pollard,   clerk,  Spriiig-gardeua. 

Oxfurd-road,  Manchivstek. — For  the  erection  of  a  new 
catholic  church.    J.  A.  Hansom,  architect. 

Burton-on-Tre^t.— September  12.— For  alteratious 
and  additions  to  pulico  statiou.  R,  Griffiths,  architect, 
3,  Martin  street,  Stafford. 

HioHUATE. — September  30,— For  the  erection  of  an  in- 
firmary at  Highgate.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  Teatryhall,  St. 
Pane  t  as. 

Leavesden  Woodside  (near  Watford).— Septemljor  30. 
— For  the  erection  of  schools.  J.Moore,  clerk,  vestry  hall 
St.  Pancras.  ' 

Teiqsmoutu,  Devon.— For  the  erection  of  a  coaMt  guard 
station.  Drawings,  &c.,  at  coast  giuird  watch  room. 
Ttmders  to  the  Admiralty  coast  guard  oifice. 


Board  of  Works,  Limeuocse  District.  — September  14. 
—For  watering,  scavenging,  and  removal  of  dust.  T.  W. 
Ratcliffe,  clerk  to  the  board. 

West  Ham  Union. — September  23.— For  the  erection  of 
an  apparatus  capable  of  cooking  for  SOO  inmates.  F.  E. 
Hilliary,  cleik  to  the  guardians,  Leytonstone. 

Luton,  near  Chatham.— September  12.— For  sinking 
wells  or  shafts,  and  for  excavating  galleries  or  headings,  in 
the  chalk.  S.  M.  Heckford,  secretary,  Bromptoa  Water- 
works Company,  3,  Military- road,  Chatham. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.- September  20. — For 
the  erection  of  fire  brigade  sUitious  at  Amhurst-road, 
Hackney,  aud  Upper  Tootmg.  J.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the 
board,  Spring  Gardeus. 

Cologne  Water  Works. — September  IS  —For  the  sup- 
ply and  erection  of  high  sei-vice  reservoir,  two  Cornish 
steam  engines,  steam  boilers,  likewise  for  cast-ircD  pipes, 
cocks,  «Sic.      At  the  office  of  the  Chief  Biirgom-ister. 

Manchester. ^For  erecting  a  new  Catholic  church,  Dx- 
ford-road.  T.  A.  Hansom,  25,  Alfred-place,  Thurloe  square, 
Loudon,  S.W. 

Stratford.— September  23. — For  the  erection  of  a  store 
in  Maryland-street.  H.  Ough,  architect,  29,  Charing 
Cross. 

Southwark. — September  14.— For  the  erection  of  five 
houses  iu  St.  George's-road.  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg,  architect,  32, 
Bed  ford -row. 

Peterchurch  (Herefordshire).  —September  1 2,  —For 
the  reparation  of  the  chancel  of  Peterchurch  Church.  T, 
E.  Williams,  architect,  67,    Victoria- street,    London,   S.W. 

Phcenix  Gas  Company,  Bankside.  — September  9.— For 
constructing  certain  timber  and  tile  roofing.  J.  A.  Crook - 
enden,  secretiiry,  70,  Bankside,  S.  E. 

Peterborough. — September  26.— For  the  erection 
of  a  new  Baptist  Chapel.  J.  W.  Chapman,  architect,  14, 
Great  Western-terraeo,  Westbourne  Park,  London  W. 

Eastbourne  (Susses).— September  16.— For  the  erection 
of  Christchurch  district  schools.  H.  E.  Rumbles, 
architect. 

Brompton,  (fee. — September  12. — For  sinking  wells  or 
shafts,  and  excavating  galleries  or  headings,  iu  the  chalk, 
near  Chatham.  S.  A  Heckford,  secretary,  the  Brompton, 
ifcc.  Waterworks  Offices,  3,  Military-road,  Chatham. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 


August.  25. 


At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Gadsden,  Ellis,  and 
Scorer. — One  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises,  No.  31, 
Oxenham  street,  Coventry  street.  Piccadilly-  sold  for  £200. 

Oue  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises,  No.  32,  Oxen- 
ham  street,  aforesaid— j£ISO. 

One  halfofamoiety  of  freehold  premise8,No,  27,  Coventry 
street  — £520. 

One  half  of  a  moietv  of  freehold  premises,  Nos.  2S  and  29, 
Coventry  street— £i>2b. 

One  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises,  N03.  30  aud 
30i,  Coventn,-  street— £l,0f)0. 

One  halfofamoiety  of  freehold  premises,  No.  31,  Coven- 
trj- street— £450. 

Oue  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises.  No.  32,  Coven 
try  street— £1,000. 

One  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises.  No.  65,  Princes 
street,  Coventry  street — £330. 

One  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises,  No.  GQ,  Princes 
street,  Coventry  street— £340. 

One  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises.  No.  67,  Pnnces 
street,  Coventry  street— £420. 

One  half  of  a  moiety  of  freehold  premises.  No.  6S,  Princes 
street,  Coventry  street— £3UU. 

By  Mr.  T.  J.  Tobin  — Preehohl  residence  and  nine  acres 
of  laud  iu  the  parish  of  Hewetsfield,  Gloucester — £6L'0. 

Freehold  residence  and  six  acres  of  land  situate  as  above 
— £29o. 

By  Mr.  E.  White  — Iveasohold  six  residences,  Nos.  1  to  6, 
Albert  villas,  The  Drive,  Enmore  Park,  South  Norwood, 
term  VI  years  unexpired,  at  £5  53.  each  i>er  annum  -£190 
and  £200  each. 

By  Mr.  AVard.— Freehold  two  houses,  Nos.  59,  Hyde  road, 
and  1,  Harvey  Btreet,  Hoxton,  annual  value  £70  -  £780. 

At  the  London  Tavern.  -  By  Messrs.  P.  R.  audF.  Vigers. 
— Freehold  house  and  shop.  No.  231,  Blackfriars  road— 
£1.1S0. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  with  land  iu  the  rear.  No.  232, 
Blackfriars  road— £1,040. 

Freeliold  house  aud  plot  of  laud  in  the  rear.  No.  236, 
Blackfriais  road— £1,080. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land,  situate  Jn  Surrey  row — 
£1,160. 

Freehold  plot  of  land,  fronting  tlie  Camberwell  New  road 
—£270. 

Freeliold  plot  of  land,  fronting  the  Knatchbull  road, 
Camberwell -£320. 

Freehold  house  aud  shop,  with  yard  aud  buildings  iu  the 
rear,  No.  4,  Lothian  terrace,  Cold  Harbour  lane,  Brixton, 
and  a  lease  for  1,OUO  vears  of  two  half  aud  one  whole  arches 
—£1,000. 

Freehold  messuage  and  shop.  No.  20,  New  Kent  road,  let 
at  £37  per  annum— £920. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  23,  New  Kent  road,  let  on  lease 
at  £l:i  per  annum- £840. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  30,  New  Kent  road — £920. 

Freehold  residence.  No.  32,  New   Kent  road — £820. 

Freehold  house,  No.  3S,  New  Kent  road,  let  on  lease  at 
£8  Ss.  per  annum — £1,060. 

Freehold  re.sideuce,  with  stabling,  No.  12S,  Walworth, 
road,  aud  a  lease  for  1,000  yeara  of  three  arches— £2,050. 

Freehold  rcfliilences,  with  stabling  and  buildings,  No.  126, 
Walworth  road,  aud  lease  for  1,000  yeara  of  three  arches — 
£2.400. 

Freehold  land  and  buildings,  with  frontages  in  New  Kent 
road  and  Nile  place,  area  about  13,150  superficial  feet,  aud 
lease  for  1,000  years  of  six  arches  -£1,770. 

Freehold  house  aud  premises.  No.  1,  Nile  place,  Went- 
worth  street.  New  Kent  road,  let  at£:i9  per  annum- £820. 

Freehold  two  messuages,  one  with  shop,  Nos.  2  and  3, 
Wentwonh  street,  New  Kent  road,  let  on  lease  at  £4  per 
annum — £800. 

Freehold  two  messuages,  Nos.  4  aud  5,  Wentworth  street. 
Now  Kent  road,  let  on  lease  at  £7  per  aimum— £620. 


Freehold  messuage,  shop,  and  cottage,  No.  6,  Weymouth 
street,  and  23,  Baker  street— £400. 

Freehold  plot  of  laud,  fionting  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
Station— £280. 

Freehold  two  plots  of  land,  fronting  the  Walworth  road, 
aud  a  le;ise  for  1,000  years  of  an  arch— £900. 

Freehold  plot  of  land,  cottage,  aud  buildings  in  Hampton 
street,  Walworth,  and  a  lease  for  1,000  years  of  oue  arch — 
£570. 

Freehold  plot  of  land,  fronting  Hampton  street,  and  a 
lease  for  1,000  years  of  oue  arch— £300. 

Freehold  two  plots  of  land,  fronting  Hampton  street,  and 
a  lease  for  1,000  years  of  one  arch— £360. 

Freehold  house,  No.  3,  Hanover  street,  Walworth,  let  at 
£19  4s.  per  annum— £340. 

Fi-eehohl  plot  of  laud,  fronting  Hanover  street,  Walworth 
—£340. 

Freehold  house,  No.  30,  Hanover  street,  Walworth,  let 
at  £19  43.  per  auuum— £370. 

August  26. 
At  the  Mart —By  Messrs  E.  Fox  and  Bousfield.     Free- 
hold and  copyhold  estate,  situate  at  Field  heath.    Hilling- 
don,  Middlesex,  consisting  of  a  residence,  with  stabling, 
cottage  buildings,  and  ten  acres  of  meadow  land — £2,370. 

Leasehold  three  residences.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.  Oakley 
crescent.  City  road,  producing  £157  lOs.  per  annum,  term 
74  yeara  unexpired,  at  £26  5s.  per  annum — £1,500. 

Leasehold  six  houses,  with  shops,  Nos.  1  to  6,  Market 
place,  SUcheater  road,  Notting  hill,  producing  £255  per 
amium,  term  99  years  from  1866,  at  £38  123.  per  aunum— 
£1.900. 

By  Mr.  G.  B.  Hilliard.— Copyhold  estate,  known  as 
"Walden  House,"  Great  Tathara,  Essex,  comprising  a 
house,  with  stiibling,  farm  buildings,  and  yards,  and  about 
48a.  Or.  Up.  of  land— £2,700. 

August  27. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  H.  Brown  and  T.  A  Roberta. 
— Leasehold  76a.  3r,  19p.  of  marsh  land  in  the  parish  of 
East  Guldeford,  Sussex,  term  500  years  unexpired,  at  a 
peppercorn  rent — £6,820. 

Freehold  ground  rents  of  £80  per  annum,  arising  from 
Nos.  134,  136,  138,  and  140,  St.  Paul's  road,  Cauoubury— 
£1,685. 

By  Mr.  Newbon. — Leasehold  residence,  No.  42,  Coniptou 
roatl,  Cauoubuiy,  annual  value  £65  per  aunum,  term  95 
years  from  1850,  at  a  peppercorn  rent — £725. 

Freehold  residence,  fronting  the  main  road,  Homsey— 
£700. 

Leasehold  residence  No.  1,  Archway  villas.  Archway  road, 
Upper  Holloway,  annual  value  £38,  tei'm  93  years  unex- 
pired, at  £7  per  annum — £526. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  2,  Archway  villas,  Archway 
road,  let  at  £36  per  annum,  term  and  ground  rent  similai' 
to  above— £505. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  12,  Cloudesley  street,  Islington, 
let  at  £50  per  annum,  term  80  years  from  1S36,  at  £8  per 
aunum — £515. 

By  Mr.  Saffell. — Freehold  estate,  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Upchurch,  Kent,  comprising  about  13^  acres  of  laud,  with 
residence  and  buildings- £'2.510 

Freehold  4a  3r.  2p.  of  land  situate  as  above — £760. 

August  23. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Rusliworth,  Abbott,  and  Co.— 
Life  interest  on  a  Baronet,  age  30  years,  in  freehold  estates 
in  tlie  Borough  Fen  and  iu  the  parishes  of  Newborough, 
Crowland,  aud  DeepiugSt.  James,  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton aud  Lincoln,  comprising  upwards  of  3,110  acres, 
with  farm  houses,  buildings,  and  six  cottages,  the  whole 
producing  nearly  £7,^00  peraimura — £9,200. 

Leasehold  four  houses,  Nos.  23  to  26,  Edward  street, 
Blackfriars  road,  producing  £111  16s.  per  annum,  term  16 
years  unexpired,  at  £8  Ss.  per  annum — £385. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  Nos.  69  to  71,  New  street.  Princes 
road,  Lambeth,  producing  £46  I63.  per  annum,  term  11^ 
years  unexpired,  at  £9  Os.  per  annum— £95. 

By  Mr.  J  Apps. — Freehold  8a.  Or.  39p.  of  hop  and  arable 
land,  iu  the  parish  of  Gondhurst,  Kent — £700. 

Freehold  4a.  Ir.  22p.  ot  meadow  laud,  situate  as  above— 
£710. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymeu  and  Stone  Mei' 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
funiished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham, 
Wilts.- [Advt.I 


BANKRUPTS, 

TO  surrender  in  basinohall-strekt. 

John  William  Crook,  Langley,  Bucks,  carpenter,  Septem- 
ber 16,  at  12.— Thomas  Lane,  Watford,  builder,  September 
11,  at  1.— William  Joseph  Bowen,  Tottenham,  builder, 
September  11,  at  1— James  Cobdeu,  Poolas  Park,  Seven 
Slaters  road,  builaer,  September  11,  at  11.— Thoiuai  Fer- 
giisson,  Amberly  road,  Paddington,  contractor,  September 
10,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Miles  Gagg,  Flaxley.  Gloucestershire,  carpenter,  Septem- 
ber 14,  at  H— Charles  Noble,  Bramham,  Yorkshire,  budder, 
September  14,  at  10.— Benjamin  Horsfield  Sykes,  Altofts, 
Yorkshire,  bricklayer,  September  Li,  at  11. — Gabriel  Baker, 
Bristol,  painter,  September  11,  at  12.- Thomas  Hu^jhes, 
Poutblyddyn,  Flintshire,  builder,  September  16,  at  12, 

notices  of  sittings  for  last  examination. 
October  1,  J.  George.  Orleton,  Herefordshire,  carpenter. 
— October  17,  J.  Knott,  Cooiube,  Cornwall,  ma^^ou. — No- 
vember 27,  H.  Cridiami,  York  road.  Battersea,  pl.taterer. — 
September  16,  G.  li.  and  G,  Capes,  Bui'tou-upon-Trent,  en- 
gineers. 

dividend. 
September  11,  D.  G.  F.  Macdonald,  Brighton,  tjurpoyor. 

SCOTCH    sequestration. 

John  M'Gregor,  Dunoon,  joiner,  September  1,  at  12. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Hedley  and  Sutherland.  Tench  street,  Wappint,  carpen- 
ters—Walker and  Co.,  Kugby,  and  South  Wharf,  Padding- 
toDf  lime  and  cement  merchants. 
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PUBLICATIONS    OX  ENGLISH   APvCHI- 
TECTUUAL   ANTIQUITIES. 

SINCE  the  days  of  Augustus  Pugin  the 
character  of  architectural  publications 
having  reference  to  ancient  buildings  has  not 
improveJ,  nor  has  the  example  worthily  set 
by  that  excellent  anil  industrious  draughts- 
man been  followed  with  ec^ual  zeal.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  work  to  him  was  a  jirofession, 
whereas  at  the  present  time  it  is  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  pastime  to  occupy  the  vacation 
hours  of  established  architects,  or  a  stepping- 
stone  to  reputation  by  younger  men  just 
entering  professional  life ;  and  it  is  laid 
aside  as  soon  as  their  time  becomes  more 
profitably  engaged.  It  is  lamentably  true 
that  to  architecture  and  all  that  appertains  to 
it  the  public  may  be  considered  as  profoundly 
indifferent,  and  that  publishers  find  no  sale 
tor  such  works  except  among  the  fraternity  of 
architects  themselves.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  must  accept  the  situation  and  seek 
only  such  ameliorations  of  the  system  as  can 
be  wrought  within  it.  We  think,  however, 
that  those  architects  and  students  who  do 
approach  the  task  do  not  sufliciently 
realise  what  the  real  need  is  in  the  matter. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revival  of  the 
taste  for  mediaeval  architecture,  such  a  work 
as  Pugin's  "  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture" (1823)  was  undoubtedly  well-con- 
ceived and  likely  to  be  useful.  Yet  the  later 
works  by  that  author,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sisted by  his  son  A.  W.  Pugin,  were  prefer- 
able in  many  respects.  Their  "  Examples  of 
Gothic  Architecture"  (1S:!1,  &c.)  treated  of 
less  fragmentary  portions  of  buildings,  and 
dealt  with  structures  of  an  earlier  and  better 
type,  many  of  which  were  set  forth  therein 
with  a  commendable  conipletenes.s. 

The  Brothers  Raphael  and  J.  Arthur 
Brandon,  in  1S60,  published  their  admirable 
"Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  while 
"  Details  of  Gothic  Arcliitecture,"  by  .Tames 
K.  Colling,  equally  excellent,  had  been  com- 
menced in  1S52  ;  and  these  careful  works 
supplied  the  profession  with  an  ample  store 
of  precedents,  of  which  it  may  be  said,  with- 
out any  dstriment  to  the  authors  or  their 
purpose,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  them  has  been 
productive  of  more  good  than  harm.  L"n- 
thinking  copyists  have  taken  advantage  of 
them,  and  brought  ridicule  not  only  on  them- 
selves but  upon  the  whole  school  of  the  re- 
vival by  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
malappropriated  instead  of  studied  the  various 
details  which  are  given  in  them. 

"  The  Examples  of  Ancient  Domestic 
Architecture,"  by  F.  T.  Dollman  and  ,T.  R. 
.Tobbins  (1858,  &c.),  is  a  work  of  a  different 
and  we  think  a  far  more  useful  character. 
It  transmits  a  thorough  and  faithful  record 
of  most  of  the  interesting  old  buildings  se- 
lected for  illustration,  and  though,  of  course, 
it  is  open  to  misuse  and  piracy,  as  we  might 
term  the  wholesale  importation  of  any  fea- 
ture from  the  work  of  a  past  age  into 
modern  building,  it  in  no  way  lends  itself  to 
such  a  practice. 

The  magnificent  work  on  the  principal 
English  abbeys,  entitled  "Architectural 
Parallels,"  by  Edmund  Sharpe  (1S45),  had  a 
higher  aim  than  any  which  preceded  it,  nor 
did  the  manner  of  its  execution  fall  far  short 
of  its  aim  ;  but,  for  completeness  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  fine  examples  of  English 
ecclesiastical  architecture  selected  are  repre- 
sented we  know  few  works  to  equal  that  on 
"  The  Churches  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by 
Messrs.  Bowman  and  Crowther.    The  some- 


what scarce  works  on  Wenlock,  Buildwas, 
and  Tintern  Abbeys,  by  Joseph  Potter,  also 
merit  very  high  praise. 

In  the  production  of  such  works  as  these, 
and  some  few  others  of  the  same  class,  the 
list  of  which  our  limits  prevent  us  from  pre- 
tending to  make  exhaustive,  there  seems  of 
late  years  to  have  been  a  comparative  cessa- 
tion. 

Another  style  of  architectural  publication 
has  since  come  into  vogue  ;  it  is  that  fitly 
described  by  their  authors  as  consisting  of 
sJ.-ctcJics.  They  are  results  of  tours  under- 
taken by  architectural  students,  and  are  inte- 
resting and  valuable  enough  in  their  way, 
liut  from  their  very  attractiveness  are  liable 
to  lead  away  the  younger  professional  men 
from  the  class  of  study  which  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  them.  In  these  we  have  few  if 
any  measured  drawings,  the  making  of  which 
is  the  staple  food  upon  which  young  archi- 
tects should  be  brought  up,  and  picturesque 
pretty  drawings  are  their  object  throughout. 

It  is  true  that  in  noticing  these  we  are 
somewhat  straying  from  our  subject  of  Enff- 
lish  rather  than  foreign  architectural  publica- 
tions, but  their  authors,  the  foremost  among 
the  professional  students  of  their  day,  chose 
the  continent  instead  of  their  native  land  as 
the  theatre  of  their  studies,  so  that  we  are 
forced,  as  it  were,  to  follow  in  their  steps, 
protesting  meanwhile  that  their  choice  is  not 
the  one  we  would  wish  accepted  as  a  desirable 
precedent. 

The  first,  and  by  no  means  the  least  able, 
was  that  by  Mr.  II.  Norman  Shaw,  entitled 
"Architectural  Sketches  from  the  Continent  " 
(1858).  They  are  dedicated  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  having  been  taken  in 
his  capacity  as  travelling  student  of  that  in- 
stitution— in  itself  an  ample  reason  for  tlie 
transpontine  localities  from  wdiich  his  subjects 
are  taken.  Through  France,  Lower  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  the  succession  of  his  pages 
hurries  us,  giving  us  glimpses — glorious 
glimpses — of  the  noble  buildings  he  met  with 
in  his  route,  just  as  a  literary  bee  might  of 
the  scents  of  the  various  flowers  she  rifles 
with  scarce  greater  rapidity.  Of  this  work 
we  notice  that  the  author  .says  in  his  preface 
that  he  hopes  its  chief  utility  may  be  found 
in  its  suf/fjestirc  temUncij.  We  know  not 
what  hard  fate  drove  him  at  such  a  pace  on 
his  travels,  and  can,  therefore,  only  pity  him 
as  we  should  the  mad  dog  whose  last  fatal 
course  was  urged  to  unwonted  speed  by  the 
kettle  tied  to  his  caudal  appendage.  But  if  it 
were  from  exigencies  imposed  by  the  Academy 
we  should  have  much  to  say  on  the  subject, 
being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  far  better 
for  its  students  to  bring  home  thoroughly 
well-studied  drawings  of  one  good  building 
than  even  able  sketches  only  of  the  whole  in 
Christendom.  AVe  assume,  however,  that  the 
sur/f/estive  tendenc;/  coveted  by  Mr.  Shaw  for 
his  sketches  was  not  exactly  that  others 
should  go  and  do  likewise. 

We  find,  however,  in  1862,  another  equally 
able  and  equally  discursive  set  of  "  Specimens 
of  Mediajval  Architecture,  chiefly  selected 
from  examples  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli 
centuries  in  France  and  Italy,  and  drawn  by 
W.  Eden  Nesfield,"  in  which  measured  draw- 
ings to  scale  form  a  still  smaller  proportion. 
Of  this  work,  as  of  the  last,  conceding  the  aim 
to  be  one  of  the  bee  order,  highly  to  be  desired 
that  it  should  be  taken  by  some,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  them  in  the  excellence  and 
spirited  manner  of  their  execution. 

We  have  now,  however,  before  us,  just 
completed,  another  volume  of  "  Detail  Draw- 
ings and  Sketches  in  England  and  France," 
by  F.  Rogers,  which  is  not  quite  so  able, 
while  it  is  even  far  more  discursive  than 
either  of  its  predecessors.  In  its  license  of 
choice  the  butterfly  rather  than  the  bee 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  type  followed. 
Cathedrals,  churches,  houses,  cottages,  and 
chests  are  wandered  among  with  a  sweet  free 
win.  Now,  were  a  sculptor  to  publish  a 
parallel  work  we   should    be  danced   from 


ancient  Egypt  and  classic  Greece  to  the 
France  of  Francois  I.  and  Louis  XIV.,  :  be 
presented  in  successive  pages  with  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  and  a  Niiicvite  bull,  with 
the  Venus  di  Medici  and  an  Attic  steed,  the 
nose  of  a  Hercules  and  leg  of  a  Satyr,  and  we 
should  close  its  pages  with  very  much  the 
same  impression  left  by  an  afternoon's  walk 
through  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Lest  we  should  seem  to  exaggerate,  let  us 
suppose  an  architectural  student,  of  the  non- 
roaming  order,  seekiilg  in  the  three  works 
referreti  to  for  some  information  as  to 
Chartres  Cathedral.  From  Mr.  Shaw  he 
would  only  get,  in  plate  sixteen,  the  elevation 
and  details  of  a  miserable  little  doorway,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  clock  turret,  of  which  the 
only  speciality  is  the  introduction  into  the 
jaml)s  of  two  columns  for  their  own  sake  and 
nothing  else,  as  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  su])port  the  head — a  simply  chamfered 
lintel — so  that  they  are  dragged  in,  neck  and 
shoulders,  into  conversation,  as  Sampson  was. 
In  Mr.  Nesfield's  book  we  get  the  two 
west  spires,  but  disconnected.  The  tympanum 
of  one  west  doorway,  two  capitals,  and  a  base, 
and  two  scraps  of  friezes  from  the  celebrated 
north  porch  ;  while,  in  Mr.  Rogers"s  book  we 
get  a  lop-sided  view  of  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  north  portal,  and  such  a  miscellaneous 
number  of  scraps,  from  various  parts,  that 
they  look  as  if  they  were  studies  in  an  old 
curiosity  shop. 

Now  with  hearty  and  sincere  thanks  for 
the  many  objects  of  interest  these  authors 
have  given  to  us,  we  would  say,  to  future 
students,  that  of  such  fragmentary  sketches 
we  have  had  quite  if  not  more  than  enough. 
Our  head  aches  with  the  difficulties  of  search- 
ing in  these  volumes  for  what  we  happen  to 
have  wanted,  and  our  powers  of  memory 
would  fail  us  if  the  number  of  this  sketching 
band  were  much  further  enlarged. 

Far  different  is  the  work  since  published  by 
Mr.  B.  .1.  Johnson,  upon  "  Early  French 
Architecture."  This  is  one  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise. 
It  is  nearly  exhaustive  of  what  it  proposes  to 
treat,  and  its  style  of  execution  is  first-rate. 

We  wish,  however,  that  our  architects  and 
architectural  students  would  look  more  at 
home.  French  architecture,  by  French  archi- 
tects and  Government  aid,  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  very  fairly  and  fully  represented,  and 
we  may  well  leave  the  completion  of  that  task 
in  their  hands.  But  English  architecture  has 
been  but  fragmentarily  and  indifferently 
put  before  the  world,  and  its  reputation  has 
suft'ered  accordingly. 

Where  are  any  monographs  of  our  Cathe- 
drals ?  Where  are  any  details  of  them  given 
on  an  intelligible  scale  and  in  a  reliable 
manner  ?  What  is  there  to  give  a  foreigner  a 
clear  idea  of  any  of  the  masterpieces  of  our 
special  insular  styles — the  Early  English  or 
Perpendicular  I  Where  are  our  countless 
admirable  parish  churches  and  noble  towers 
and  spires  reliably  set  forth  >.  Sketchily, 
and  in  a  picturesque  manner,  many  may  be 
seen  in  the  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Architecture,"  by  John  Johnson,  and  others 
in  Brandon's  "  Parish  Churches  ;"  but  these 
works  only  serve  to  indicate  a  mine  of 
wealth,  of  which  they  do  not  more  than  pre- 
tend to  skim  the  surface. 

In  the  meantime  the  rage  for  the  restora- 
tion of  these  buildings  is  proceeding  at  such  a 
rate  that  more  than  ever  is  the  work  of 
properly  delineating  our  ancient  monuments 
imperatively  needed.  We  hail,  therefore, 
with  pleasure,  the  establishment  of  the 
Pugin  Studentship,  the  express  purpose  of 
which  is  to  induce  young  English  architects 
to  study  and  draw  the  mediaeval  remains  of 
our  own  country,  and  as  the  first  fruit  of  the 
movement,  and  earnest  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect to  reap  through  it,  we  welcome  "  Illus- 
trations of  the  Mediaeval  Antiquities  of  the 
County  of  Durham,"  by  John  Tavenor  Perry 
and  Chas.  Henman,  jun.,  the  former  a  past 
Pugin  Student,  and  the  latter  the  present 
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one.  Still  we  trust  that  the  good  work  -will 
not  merely  be  left  to  the  junior  members  ol 
the  profession,  and  venture  to  suggest,  a^  one 
method  of  obtaining  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  that  architects  who  are  engaged  profes- 
sionally in  the  work  of  restoration  might  do 
good  service  in  publishing  the  drawings 
which  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  have 
made  of  the  present  condition  of  such  build- 
ings of  interest  as  they  are  called  upon  to 
restore. 


TOMBS  AND  TOMBSTONES. 

THE  word  tomb,  which  strictly  means  a 
mass  of  stonework  raised  over  a  grave,  is 
in  common  use  applied  to  any  sepulchral  struc- 
ture. From  the  earliest  ages  man  has  devised 
some  monument  to  his  departed  fellow.  In 
the  historic  ages  the  most  ancient  is  the  rock- 
hewn  tomb,  but  the  t^mw/iis  is  undoubtedly 
of  much  higher  antiquity,  as  the  rudest 
people,  without  implements,  could  accumulate 
a  large  heap  of  -atones  and  cover  it  with  earth. 
We  are  not  going  into  a  disquisition  as  to  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  the  subterraneous 
or  Hypogajan,  and  the  above-groimd  orHyper- 
gKan  systems  of  burying  and  commemorating 
the  dead.  We  will  pass  by  the  stupendous 
monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  the  mauso- 
leum built  by  Artemesia,  that  of  Hadrian,  and 
the  smaller  one  of  Cajcilia  Metella,  which, 
however,  is  90ft.  in  diameter  and  about  130ft. 
in  height,  and  come  at  once  to  a  phase  of  the 
subject  which  more  nearly  concerns  ourselves. 
There  are  few  who  would  wish  to  pass  away 
without  leaving  some  sign  behind  them,  and 
among  the  very  poor  this  feeling  is  stronger 
than  among  the  very  rich.  The  names  of  the 
latter  cannot  well  perish.  If  not  matter  of 
history  they  are  matters  of  record,  and  how- 
ever obscure  may  be  the  place  of  burial  their 
memoiy  cannot  lightly  die ;  but  with  the  poor 
it  is  different — their  annals  are  short  and 
simple,  and  they  look  upon  some  sort  of  head  • 
stone  as  a  thing  of  great  importance.  It  might 
therefore  be  supposed  that  in  every  country  a 
considerable  degree  of  skill  had  been  attained 
in  the  production  of  memorials,  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  and,  leaving  foreign  coun- 
tries out  of  the  question,  let  us  look  at  Ken- 
sal  Green.  We  take  Kensal  Green  to  be  a 
representative  cemetery — the  burying  place  of 
the  illustrious,  the  rich,  and  the  middle  classes, 
the  type  of  public  taste  in  monumental  archi- 
tecture in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. If  anything  were  wanting  to  check  the 
notion  that  we  are  near  the  millennium  of  art, 
or  that  we  have  made  any  perceptible  advance 
in  national  taste — in  the  monumental  line,  at 
least — a  visit  to  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  would 
Buifice.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  say  that 
the  French  exhibit  no  more,  or  the  Americans 
less,  taste  in  this  particular  ;  the  question  is 
why,  with  all  our  vaunted  revival,  our  hosts 
of  ardent  spirits — earnest  students  they 
call  themselves — do  we,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, put  up  such  vile  memorials  to  the  dead  .' 
The  subject  is  a  delicate  one,  and  we  have  no 
desire  to  wound  the  feelings  of  anyone,  but 
private  considerations  must  give  way  to  public 
welfare,  and  if  anything  in  these  columns 
should  awaken  people  to  the  absolute  duty  of 
providing  memorials  of  a  better  character 
than  now  prevails,  if  those  who  have  been  re- 
spected during  their  lives  should  not  be  made 
ridiculous  in  death,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  go  deeply  into  the 
question  of  the  good  taste  or  propriety  of 
epitaphs.  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own 
bitterness,"  and  so  long  as  the  epitaph  shows 
feeling  and  is  free  from  overweening  confi- 
dence, or,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  defiant 
spirit,  the  passer-by  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
When,  however,  after  the  address,  siste  viator, 
we  are  told  that  the  lady  of  .lohn  Smith  was 
"  the  best  of  wives,"  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  majority  of  married 
men  in  the  world  might  be  unwilling  to  acqui- 
esce in  John  Smith's  complacent  view  of  liis 
good  fortune.     With  exceptions  such  as  these, 


epitaphs  should  not  be  criticised,  but  the 
mere  monument,  as  the  work  of  an  artist  or 
worker  in  stone,  is  legitimate  subject  for 
comment.  The  public  by  no  means  oblige 
relatives  to  erect  memorials  to  the  deceased, 
but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  them  to  be 
inofl'ensive  to  the  eye,  and  unopposed  to  the 
general  fitness  of  things.  It  can  never  be 
maintained  that  stone  scrolls  and  draped  urns 
are  elegant,  or  that  sarcophagi  like  cellarets, 
columns  wreathed  with  roses,  obelisks  ter- 
minating in  heaven-pointing  hands,  or  broken 
lUies  symbolising  the  decease  of  a  middle-aged 
person,  are  appropriate  ;  but  in  the  span-new 
monuments  we  see  less  negative  beauty  and 
more  positive  pretension.  The  lavish  employ- 
ment of  polished  granite,  particularly  red 
granite,  of  marble  called  Sicilian,  serpentine, 
Irish  green,  and  Derby  marbles,  encaustic 
tiles,  orbs  of  coloured  glass,  and,  above  all, 
the  use  of  gilding,  is  destructive  of  repose  and 
the  modest  simplicity  of  what  the  Italians 
call  a  Holy  Field,  and  the  Germans  God's 
Acre.  Equally  out  of  place  is  the  excessive 
use  of  bright-coloured  flowers.  A  cemetery  is 
not  a  tea  garden,  and,  although  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  "enhance  the  gloomy  horrors  of 
the  tomb "  by  excluding  all  the  grace  that 
flowers  and  foliage  afford,  still  such  plants 
and  trees  should  be  chosen  as  are  "titt  to 
adorne  the  dead  and  deck  the  drery  toombe." 
Any  white,  blue,  neutral-coloured,  or  purple 
flower  is  appropriate,  but  yellow,  red,  or  any 
mixtures  of  the  two  last  colours  are  unsuit- 
able. In  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs  there 
are  few  that  must  be  excluded.  Forest  trees 
scarcely  find  a  place  in  most  cemeteries  on 
account  of  the  space  they  require,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  better  to  leave  the  horse 
chestnut  out  of  the  list  and  to  be  sparing  of 
weeping  willows.  Deodar  cedars  are  very 
well  as  long  as  they  are  young,  but  when  full 
grown  they  require  as  much  room  as  others. 
It  is  rather  to  shrubs,  large  and  small,  that 
the  gardener  should  look  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  a  cemetery,  and  of  these  so  many  are 
fit  that  it  is  needless  to  name  them.  Of  all 
places  in  a  cemetery  a  grave  is  the  last  on 
which  flowers  or  shrubs  should  be  planted. 
The  common  practice  of  turning  the  grave  it- 
self into  a  little  garden  is  most  objectionable. 
A  flat  or  a  coped  tombstone,  or  dos  d'ane  as 
it  is  called,  or  turf,  is  the  onl}'  proper  covering 
for  a  grave.  With  a  monument  the  case  is 
different,  as  it  by  no  meaus  implies  that  the 
body  is  buried  beneath  ;  but  a  mere  head  and 
foot  stone,  with  a  raised  curb,  enclosing  a  few 
geraniums,  or,  perhaps,  two  or  three  dwarf 
arbor  vitK,  is  open  to  objections  that  are 
more  than  sentimental.  The  ]irofuse  use  of 
flowers  of  brilliant  colours  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted. Kound  one  grave,  a  large  one,  are 
set  no  less  than  twenty-four  geraniums  in 
pots.  In  contradistinction  to  this  monument 
may  be  seen  one  erected  about  twenty 
years  ago  to  Mr.  H.  Webb,  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  The  style  is  Pagan,  but 
It  is  not  paltry,  like  too  many  of  its  neigh- 
bours erected  within  a  year  or  two.  One  of 
these  consists  of  four  square  legs  of  serpen- 
tine marble,  supporting  a  slab  of  the  same 
material  covered  by  a  slab  of  white  marlile. 
The  whole  looks  like  a  small  but  heavily- 
mounted  billiard  table  with  the  white 
cloth  over  it.  A  monument  of  more 
than  ordinary  pretensions — that  to  Captain 
Rickets— is  in  every  respect  a  remarkable 
work,  and  has  only  recently  been  completed. 
It  is  a  sort  of  shrine,  supported  by  eight 
external  columns  of  red  granite  and  twelve 
dwarf  columns  of  Irish  green  marble,  the 
latter  supporting  a  stone  cist.  A  cauopy, 
with  crockets,  gargoyles,  and  finials,  crowns 
all.  The  style  is  French  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  monument  is  well 
worth  seeing.  The  mortuary  chapel,  if  it 
can  so  be  termed,  of  General  Perry,  merits 
attention  on  account  of  its  beautiful  metal 
doors,  but  it  is  not  elegant  in  general  form. 
The  vault  of  Mr.  A.  Blumbery,  of  white 
marble  and  polished  grey  granite,    in   the 


form  of  a  Grecian  temple,  about  15ft.  square, 
is  just  finished.  It  will  look  better  when 
the  polish  has  gone  off.  Here  wiU  be  seen 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  only  terra  cotta 
monument  in  the  cemetery.  It  is  erected  to 
Mub-eady,  the  genial,  well-beloved  painter. 
The  effigy  of  the  deceased  is  recumbent  under 
a  canopy  supported  by  six  columns,  the 
whole  in  terra  cotta.  In  panels  in  the  sides 
of  the  dado,  rough  sketches  of  some  of  his 
principal  works  are  incised.  This  monu- 
ment is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student, 
from  its  original  treatment,  but  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  such  a  treatment  is 
suited  to  the  open  air.  In  a  church  it  would 
be  proper,  no  doubt.  The  large  granite  tomb 
of  Sir  W.  Molesworth  is  remarkable  for  the 
injudicious  manner  in  which  the  descending 
steps  are  contrived,  but  it  is  simple,  and  so 
far  meritorious.  Of  very  opposite  character 
is  an  ambitious  octagonal  structure  of  white 
marble  and  red  granite,  of  enormous  size,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  H.  Molyneux.  We  question 
whether  in  modern  times  any  private  indi- 
vidual in  any  country  has  so  large  and  costly 
a  memorial.  There  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  in  the  cemetery  in  this  respect,  but 
it  is  in  indifferent  taste,  and  is  not  an  im- 
provement on  the  memorial  art  of  thirty 
years  ago.  The  plain  grey  granite  vault  of 
General  Duncan  Sim  is  in  better  taste  and 
far  handsomer,  great  judgment  being  shown 
in  polishing  certain  of  the  surfaces  only. 
The  monument  of  the  Ducrow  family  is  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  Passing  by 
the  monument  of  J.  St.  .John  Long,  by  that 
almost  universal  genius  Sievier,  the  gigantic 
granite  slab  which  covers  the  vault  of  the 
Ka^hleigh  family  is  conspicuous,  as  also  the 
metal  plate  whereon  are  engraved  the  names 
of  the  deceased.  The  student  wiU  see  that 
this  treatment  is  massive,  but  by  no  means 
elegant,  but  far  better  than  the  glittering 
white  marble,  incised  with  patterns,  tile- 
bedecked,  and  jewelled,  which  is  in  abun- 
dance on  every  hand.  The  memorial  of 
J.  Meadows  Kendel,  of  unpolished  red 
granite,  and  the  wrought-iron  one  of 
Mr.  T.  Walford,  are  the  next  objects  of 
interest.  The  latter  is  a  decided  I'ailure. 
The  pretty  little  Doric  temple  which  con- 
tains the  remains  of  Dr.  Valpy  will  be  noticed 
for  its  classic  elegance,  and  the  monuments  of 
the  Princess  Sophia  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
for  any  merit  the  student  may  suppose  them 
to  possess.  The  monument  to  the  former, 
though  consisting  principally  of  a  sarco- 
phagus raised  high  in  the  air,  is  not  inelegant. 
There  are  few  persons  at  present  living  who 
cnuld  design  a  better  in  the  same  style. 
The  recently-erected  tomb  of  Sir  de  Lacy 
Evans  is  no  improvement  on  the  work  of  the 
commencement  of  this  century.  In  this  por- 
tion of  the  cemetery  there  is  little  more  that 
is  worthy  of  notice.  The  usual  amount  of 
uninteresting  headstones,  broken  columns, 
weeping  willows,  and  lachrymatory  urns 
will  be  found,  and  perhaps  a  few  Gothic 
crosses  and  slabs  in  no  way  remarkable.  The 
stranger  returning  to  the  entrance  will 
wonder  what  palm  branches  and  wreaths  of 
bay  have  to  do  with  Sarah,  the  beloved  wife 
of  Mr.  Green,  as  he  never  heard  of  her  as  a 
poetess  or  even  a  martyr.  But  he  will  feel 
that  on  Robert  Lindley's  humble  tomb  the 
violin  unstrung  and  broken  is  neither  ill 
conceived  nor  badly  executed. 

Ascending  the  hill  the  Catholic  cemetery  is 
reached,  and  from  the  well-known  medieval 
predilections  of  that  religious  body  it  might 
be  expected  that  some  tasteful  crosses  or 
mortuary  chapels  would  be  found.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Of  the  former  there  is  scarcely 
one,  and  of  the  latter  none  whatever.  A 
small  unfinished  building  roofed  with  gaudy 
red,  green,  and  black  glazed  tiles  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  a  still  smaller  building  of  no 
pretensions,  are  all  that  meet  the  eye. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  some 
excellent  architects  of  this  persuasion,  men 
admirably  qualified   to  supply  the  very  thing 
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which  is  wanting,  a  monument  of  a  religious 
rather  than  sentimental  character,  but  of 
their  existence  this  cemetery  presents  sm;xll 
traces.  The  plain  coped  stone,  surmounted 
by  a  foliated  cross,  in  low  relief,  with  the  in- 
scription on  the  bevelled  plinth,  is  almost  un- 
known, and  yet  it  is  the  most  appropriate 
covering  for  a  single  grave.  The  headstone, 
usually  "in  the  form  of  a  foliated  cross,  seems 
to  be  the  favourite ;  but  we  noticed  no  monu- 
ment that  seemed  worthy  of  the  present  state 
of  Gothic  art.  "We,  however,  saw  more  than 
one  that  showed  the  atfection  in  which  the 
dead  are  held.  In  the  southern  portion  of 
the  cemetery  the  poorest  of  the  poor  tind 
their  resting  place.  Here  there  are  hundreds 
of  graves,  distinguished  by  little  plaster  casts 
of  devotional  subjects,  beloved  perhaps  in  life 
by  the  sleeper  below  the  earth,  for  sod  it 
cannot  be  called  at  present.  In  one  case 
about  twenty  white  stones,  weighing  nearly 
three  pounds  each,  were  placed  side  by  side, 
from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  a  grave,  that  had 
nothing  else  to  mark  it.  In  another  case,  the 
only  sign  was  a  Hint  stone  about  (Jin.  square, 
placed  at  the  head.  Tiiis  mourner  was  poor, 
but  olfered  all  he  had,  and  his  otfering,  ru(ft 
as  it  might  be,  was  not  in  bad  taste  ;  but  how 
with  the  others  of  ample  means  .'  The  sub- 
ject is  depressing.  It  is  humiliating  to  fmd 
that  country  or  creed  makes  little  difference 
in  the  bad  taste  and  low  art  prevailing  in 
monumental  works,  and  in  this  country  our 
shortcomings  are  the  more  to  be  deplored 
from  the  high  state  of  civilisation  to  which 
we  are  always  assuring  ourselves  we  have 
attained.  The  remedy  lies  in  our  own  hands. 
If  the  architect,  artist,  and  sculptor  are  em- 
ployed more  and  the  cemetery  mason  less, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  ten  years 
as  great  an  improvement  will  be  made  as  has 
been  effected  in  a  like  period  in  any  branch 
of  art.  But  we  repeat,  the  art  must  be  in 
higher  hands  than  it  is  at  present,  and  money 
should  be  spent  in  obtaining  a  pure  design, 
and  not  in  florid  and  often  absurd  decora- 
tion. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  ITS 
ORGAN. 

IT  has  often  been  said  by  the  leading  jour- 
nal that  if  we  English  people  are  not  re- 
markable for  "commerce  and  business" 
activity,  we  are  assuredly  remarkable  for 
nothing  else,  and  no  one  will,  I  presume,  be 
at  all  likely  to  dissent  from  this  somewhat 
severe  dictum,  though  it  does  not  say  much 
for  us.  It  is  not  fine  art,  certainly,  that  we 
are  now  in  this  present  age  remarkable  for ; 
there  are  no  great  and  enduring  paintings 
nowadays,  and  in  this  country,  in  process 
of  execution  ;  no  work  of  sculpture  other 
than  manufactured  ;  and  the  great  work  of 
the  future,  says  the  same  world-wide 
authority,  must  be  the  "  rebuilding  of  this 
hideous  metropolis  " — mighty  London  ;  so 
that  there  is  nothing,  it  would  seem,  but 
business  and  business  only. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  who  has  achieved  so  much  in 
80  very  many  ways,  is  even  more  severe  than 
this,  and  once  declared  that  the  whole 
modern  world,  generally,  and  everywhere, 
could  not  consider  itself  famous  for  anything 
whatever  in  these  modern  times  but  rausic — 
i.e.,  musical  composition  and  musical  per- 
formance. Indeed,  he  says,  what  sculpture 
was  to  the  Greek,  and  architecture  to  the 
Egyptian,  7/i«sic  is  to  us — not,  perhaps,  to 
England,  but  generally  to  the  modern  world. 
And  to  cite  another  great  authority,  ,  Mr. 
HuUah,  nothing  has  made  such  progress  as 
modern  musical  instrument-making.  But 
volumes  of  poetry,  says  he,  have  been  written 
about  the  antique  lyre,  but  who  ever  saw  a 
line  on  the  subject  of  the  infinitely  finer  but 
common- named  fiddle?  In  spite  of  the 
Times  dictum,  therefore,  we  are  improving, 
fiddles  are  improving — at  least  they  say  so — ■ 
and  so  are  organs,  church  and  cathedral 
organs. 


Westminster  itself,  as  everybody  knows,  is 
all  of  it  in  a  rapid  and  truly  cheering  course 
of  systematic  improvement — streets,  drainage, 
houses,  and  all  ;  and  the  venerable  Abbey 
itself  could  hardly  be  expected  to  fall  behind 
in  such  a  race  of  progress  on  to  ultimate  per- 
fection, and  a  very  great  deal  might  be  said 
about  it  and  its  old  and  its  new  arrangements, 
so  suitable  to  modern  wants  an<l  require- 
ments, and  ritual  !  But  our  immediate  and 
pressing  object  now  is  the  Abbey  organ, 
which  is  under  a  thorougli  course  of  cleaning 
and  repairs  and  "additions,"  and  we  would 
therefore  most  respectfully  ask  a  little  atten- 
tion to  it,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  what  it  is 
possible  to  do  in  these  days  of  universal 
improvement  and  educational  excitement. 

It  is  first  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
at  least  roughly  understand  what  an  organ  is. 
It  is  not  a  simple  instrument,  like  a  piano- 
forte, all  before  you  at  a  glance  ;  but  a  large 
orgau  like  that  at  the  Abbey  is  a  very  com- 
plicated instrument  indeed,  and  is  in  reality 
not  one  simple  instrument,  but  several — i.e., 
a  quoir  orgau,  the  great  orgau,  a  swell  organ, 
and  so  on,  each  consisting  of  some  hundreds 
of  pipes,  and  many  ranges  of  pipes  or  stops, 
and  working  apparatus.  Of  course  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  all  this,  but  anyone  will 
lae  able  to  understand,  without  lengthened 
description  in  detail,  what  a  very  complicated 
piece  of  apparatus  it  is.  It  must,  however,  be 
understood  that  though  the  whole  instrument 
is  made  up  of  many  parts,  it  is  in  fact  one 
instrument.  It  is  necessary  to  be  studious  of 
brevity,  but  without  alittle  particular  common- 
place description  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
clear  what  it  is  needful  to  say.  I  cannot 
refer  at  present  to  the  only  book  likely  to 
give  it  (Hopkins  and  Rimbault  on  the 
Organ),  who  I  dare  say  have  found  out ; 
but  it  does  happeu  sometimes  that  a  won- 
derful flash  of  genius  comes  across  some 
perhaps  humble  man  engaged  in  the  nunu- 
facture  of  a  common  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
this  never  happened  more  happily  than  when 
the  swell  organ,  as  it  is  so  well  called,  was 
thought  of.  It  is  quite  an  obvious  thought, 
like  the  way  to  America,  when  you  have  once 
seen  it  and  know  it  ;  it  simply  consists  in 
shutting  the  pipes  up  in  a  bo.x,  with  a  portion 
of  it  so  made  as  to  open  by  louvre  boards,  so 
that  the  sound  is  shut  up  or  deadened,  and 
let  out  or  swells,  at  the  will  of  the  performer, 
who  shuts  or  opens  them  at  pleasure.  No- 
thing can  be  simpler  or  more  obvious  than 
this,  but  it  is  a  splendid  triumph  of  genius 
both  mechanically  and  musically,  and 
creates,  when  judiciously  managed — which  is 
not  always  the  case,  for  you  can  work  the  best 
of  ideas  to  dealh — the  most  beautiful  effect 
of  which  rausic  is  capable,  comparable  to  no- 
thing but  the  sound  of  a  sweet-toned  bell 
under  the  influence  of  the  wind,  the  purest  of 
sounds.  I  say  that  this  happy  and  beautiful 
thought  can  be  worked  to  death,  but  j\Ir. 
Turle,  the  organist  of  the  Abbey,  fortunately, 
is  as  skilful  and  happy  in  the  use  of  the  swell 
organ  as  it  is  in  itself  a  skilful  and  happy 
thought.  It  could  not  be  better  done,  be- 
cause there  is  not  too  much  of  it — the  truest  of 
all  tests  of  the  good  and  proper  use  of  any- 
thing. But  this  is  not  aU.  The  pipes  of  an 
organ  nearly  all  of  them  stand  upright,  so 
that  the  sound,  coming  out  at  the  top,  goes  up- 
ward towards  the  roof,  and  is  reflected  down 
again  from  the  roof  and  walls.  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  also  the  fact 
that  the  purest  of  all  sound  or  sounds  from  a 
pipe  or  pipes  is  after  the  pipe  or  pipes  are 
closed  and  have  ceased  to  speak,  and  the 
sound  is  in  the  air. 

Another  point  to  note,  and  it  is  quite  as 
important,  if  not  more  so,  to  keep  it  in  mind, 
is,  that  it  is  not  the  instrument  only,  but  the 
position  it  occupies  in  a  building,  that  deter- 
mines the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sound 
eftect  it  produces  ;  and  in  our  cathedrals, 
through  a  series  of  ages,  it  must  have  been  a 
problem  where  best  to  put  the  organ  ;  and 
the  rood  screen  or  organ  screen  was  found  to 


be,  as  it  most  surely  is,  the  very  best  place — 
the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  for 
tlie  organ  is  clear  of  everything,  with  plen  ty 
of  room  for  the  air  vibrations,  so  that  the 
whole  organ  is  as  a  trumpet  in  the  open  air, 
and  there  is  as  much  dilference  between  an 
instrument  in  such  a  position  and  in  one  shut 
up  in  a  box  (as  at  the  Temple  Church)  as 
there  is  between  a  trumpet  in  the  open  air 
and  one  tied  up  in  a  coal-sack.  Again,  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  what  the  organ 
stands  upon,  its  solidity,  firmness,  and  so  on, 
and  still  more  on  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  which  the  walls  of  the  building  in  which  it 
is  are  composed,  whether  of  stone  or  of 
plaster,  and  whether  paiitted  or  not.  Now 
there  were  only  three  buildings  in  London 
wherein  might  be  found  all  these  precious 
and  rare  re(iuirement3 — the  Abbey,  St.  Paul's, 
and  the  Temple  Church  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  credited  that  in  all  three  of  them  all  these 
rare  and  happy  advantages  have  been  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed  and  thrown  away.  To  con- 
fine ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  Abbey. 
In  a  truly  unfortunate  moment  it  was  deter- 
mined, I  presume  by  the  Chapter,  under  the 
advice  of  the  Abbey  architect,  Mr.  Scott, 
that  this  organ  should  be  cut  in  two  or 
rather  three,  a  large  organ  on  one  side, 
another  large  organ  on  the  other  side,  both 
almost  touching  the  top  of  the  aisle  arches, 
and  a  small  organ,  or  rather  a  few  pipes, 
in  the  middle — I  suppose,  to  hide  the  per- 
former, and  thus  in  a  moment  to  destroy 
at  one  blow  the  whole  strength  of  the  in- 
strument, for  now  the  organist  sits  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  one  half  of  it  behind 
him,  instead  of  the  whole  of  it  before  him, 
giving  him  thus  a  certain  command  over  it, 
which  is  now  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  of  his  being  entirely  hidden  from  the 
choir,  and  they  from  him.  But  the  final  and 
fatal  blunder  is  this,  that  the  swell  organ, 
so  happy  in  eft'ect,  will  not  act,  and  this  is 
very  curious  and  well  worthy  of  a  little 
thought.  As  I  tried  to  explain,  the  swell  is 
produced  by  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
louvre  boards,  and  in  the  old  arrangement, 
when  the  whole  organ  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  loft,  the  louvres  so  opened  as  to  throw  the 
sound  into  the  nave,  and  there  it  found  space 
and  air  to  vibrate  in,  and  (so  charming  was 
sometimes  the  ett'ect)  to  return  after  reflection, 
producing  a  sort  of  echo  from  the  west  wall. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  this 
beautiful  accident,  but  it  has  been  all  thought- 
lessly thrown  away,  no  man  understanding  it 
or  having  the  courage  to  say  nay  to  its  de- 
struction. 

But  even  this  is  not  all,  for  it  will  hardly 
be  credited  that  the  motive  given  for  this 
stupid  blunder — for  what  else  can  it  be 
called  ?— is,  that  it— the  putting  the  organ  out 
of  sight — "  opened  out  the  Abbey,  aud  ex- 
hibited to  greater  advantage  its  Gothic  pro- 
portions !  "  Now,  I  think  that  every  Gothic 
man  may  be  confidently  appealed  to  for  this 
— that  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  may  be  called  a  "  fixed  prin- 
ciple "  in  Gothic  architectural  plan  inventing, 
it  is  this,  that  in  a  Gothic  interior  like  the 
Abbey,  the  screens,  altar  nils,  and  "  furni- 
ture" generally,  add  to  the  Gothic  ett'ect  of 
it,  and  increase  its  architectural  nobleness. 
A  sort  of  confusion  and  mystery  is  created 
by  your  not  seeing  the  whole  building  at 
once,  like  its  plan  on  paper,  but  yet  being 
clearly  conscious  of  its  size  and  extent. 
"Opening  out,"  for  that  is  the  term,  is 
simply  Gothic  destroyed.  And  Professor 
Willis  (description  of  Canterbury  Cathedral) 
especially  notes  the  miserable  mistake  that 
was  made  when  some  restoring  architect 
went  down  there  and  destroyed  all  the 
screens,  and  fairly  gutted  the  church.  Who 
does  not  agree  with  Professor  Willis  ?  This, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  the  musical  destruc- 
tion, has  been  repeated  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  when  its  organ  was  cut  in  two  and 
put  out  of  sight,  that  you  might  "see  the 
Abbey ! " 
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Is  it  too  late  to  amend  all  this  ?  for  that  is 
now  the  question  and  the  reason  of  this  no- 
tice ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  tlie  organ  is 
all  to  pieces,  cleaning  and  mending,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  new  "  trumpet  stop ''  of  very 
great  power  (fuba  miraMlis)  is  to  be  added  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  organ  accompaniment 
in  f.  f.  passages.  Wonderful !  Has  it  ever 
occurred  to  anybody  connected  with  this 
place  that  the  qunir  is  a  necessary  and  very 
constituent  element  in  the  "music"  of 
Westminster?  But  let  r:s  be  thankful  for  all 
things  particularly,  and  more  especially  for 
this  tuba;  and,  also,  to  come  down  from 
the  sublime  to  the  very  ridiculous,  for  a  little 
attention  to  the  IcUows,  for,  truth  ought  to 
be  told,  they  make  nearly  as  much  noise  as 
the  organ  itself,  in  the  act  of  blowing.  But, 
I  say,  let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  can 
get,  whether  much  or  little  ;  and  so  now, 
having  got  the  new  trumpet,  and  well  rid  of 
the  old  one,  which  some  may  remember  with 
dismay,  let  us  ask,  as  the  choir  boys  say, 
for  more— i.e.,  let  us  ask  Mr.  Scott  anil  Dean 
Stanley  to  kindly  take  it  into  their  thoughtful 
consideration  whether  or  no  it  would  not 
now  be  a  capital  opportunity,  after  so  much 
mischief,  to  commence  the  real  and  bond  fide 
restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  West- 
minster by  simply  putting  back  in  its 
proper  place  "  the  organ,"  so  that  you  may 
both  hear  it  and  see  it  ;  for  what  possible, 
even  miraculous,  additions  can  be  made  to 
this  organ  which  can  possibly  make  up  for 
the  previous  total  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
instrument  into  bits,  cases,  pipes,  sound, 
music,  and  all — putting  all  the  said  bits 
■where  they  cannot  possibly  act,  destroying 
the  organist's  power  over  the  instrument,  and 
so  deadening  and  destroying  the  quality  of 
the  sound  from  it  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  putting  the  whole  thing  out  in 
the  Broadway  would  have  been  less  of  an 
evil?  C.  B.  A. 


GOSSIP  FPvOM  GLASGOW. 

(From  our  Correspondent.) 

AFTER  a  tedious  delay  the  statue  of  Lord  Clyde 
lia.s  been  placed  upon  its  pede.stal.  From 
not  only  the  reputation  of  its  .sculptor,  Foley,  of 
London,  but  from  evidence  of  his  genius,  as  seen 
in  a  model  of  Burke,  lately  shown  in  our  Fine  Art 
Exhibition,  something  great  was  expected.  It  is 
a  statue  that  may  "  please  the  million,"  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  will  altogether  satisfy  the  tit  few 
who  are  versed  in  not  only  the  canons  but  the 
associations  of  art.  The  treatment  is  eminently 
realistic,  and  there  is  a  melodramatic,  not  to  say 
"bumptious,"  air  about  it,  which  is  as  alien  to 
the  highest  class  of  art  as  it  was  to  the  character 
of  the  modest-minded  soldier  whose  services  it 
seeks  to  commemorate.  This  may  perhaps  arise  in 
some  degree  from  a  slight  anachronism.  The 
accessories  all  indicate  the  brief  but  brilliant 
career  in  India,  while  the  face  and  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  statue  point  to  a  period  fully 
twenty  years  earlier.  In  especially  artistic  repose 
Foley's  Lord  Clyde  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  statue  which  it  has  displaced,  the 
!Sir  John  Moore,  of  Flasman.  However,  what* 
ever  its  defects,  I  mu.st  say  this  of  it,  that  it  is  a 
vast  relief  from  the  many  Marochettis  to  which 
Glasgow  has  so  long  been  almost  invariably 
doomed. 

I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  cast  of 
the  head  of  Foley's  statue  of  Lord  Clyde.  It  is 
(in  an  art  sense)  broad,  simple,  and  heroic,  and 
wholly  dwarfs  the  rival  busts  by  Adams  and 
Fwing. 

Operations  are  commenced  in  converting  part 
of  the  corporation  property  in  Sauchiehall-street 
from  dwelling  houses  into  premises  for  the  School 
of  Art  and  several  of  the  scientific  and  learned 
societies.  It  is  likely  that  the  Arcliitectural 
Society  will  find  here  a  congenial  home. 

The  "  Kastern  Difficulty "  is  about  as  chronic 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Gla-sgow  Town  Council 
as  in  the  politics  of  the  courts  of  Europe. 
Whenceever  arises  the  general  Oriental  grumbling 
and  dissatisfaction,  in  at  least  one  instance  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  have  long  had  a  real 
grievance,  the  inadequacy  of  their  police-ofBce 
accommodation.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that 


there  has  leen  a  disproportionate  increase  of 
crime  in  the  meridian  of  the  Calton.  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  find  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  reason 
in  the  obvious  facts  that  the  present  prison  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  its  purpose,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  several  departments — now 
scattered — such  as  lighting,  cleansing,  and  watch- 
ing, under  one  roof,  as  they  are  under  one  ad- 
ministration. Another  reason  is,  that  justice, 
which  in  such  matters  is  too  often  blind,  re- 
quired that  magisterial  dignity  should  not  in  the 
east  be  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confintd  "  in  a  dingy 
den,  while  in  the  west  it  luxuriates  in  a 
spacious  p.alacc.  "Within  these  few  years  new 
police  offices  have  been  built  in  the  west, 
north-west,  and  north-east  districts  of  the  city, 
and  now  the  east  in  turn  has  its  claims  re- 
cognised. The  western  police-office  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  building,  ornamented  with 
carving  and  embellished  with  sculpture  ;  and,  had 
not  the  east  got  shortly  something  decent  as  a 
qv.id  pro  quo,  the  local  jealousy  would  likely 
have  become  incensed,  indignation  meetings 
have  been  held  in  the  City  Hall  and  on  the 
Green,  and  about  half  of  the  town  councillors 
been  made  to  shake  in  their  shoes  in  which 
they  were  to  "  walk  their  chalks "  at  the  im- 
pending municipal  election.  The  eastern  police- 
office  is  a  much  plainer  building  than  is  its  sister 
in  the  west,  and  depends  less  for  its  effect  upon 
elaborate  ornamentation  than  ujjon  breadth  of 
composition  and  simplicity  of  detail.  It  consists 
of  a  centre  of  two  stories  and  two  wings  of  one. 
The  centre  is  about  80ft.  long,  and  each  wing 
about  40ft.  The  wings  and  the  basement  of 
centre  are  rusticated.  Above  the  rustic  work  is  a 
dado  course,  and  upon  this  in  the  centre  com- 
partment are  set  windows  having  architraves, 
frieze,  and  cornice.  The  centre  building  is 
crowned  with  a  noble  cornice,  unbroken  from  end 
to  end,  and  enriched  with  dentils  and  modillions 
The  doorpiece,  although  simple,  is  effective,  and 
is  composed  of  architraves,  frieze,  consoles,  and 
cornice.  On  the  frieze  is  carved  the  city  arms. 
The  architect  (also  of  the  western),  is  Mr.  Carrick, 
the  city's  master  of  works. 

A  new  broom  sweeps  clean,  and  the  new  lord 
of  the  manure  is  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
streets  by  brushing  them  by  machinery. 

Messrs.  Bateman  and  Bazalgette  have  issued 
their  report  upon  the  sewage  of  the  city.  Their 
proposal  is  nothing  new — to  carry  it  in  covered 
aqueducts  to  the  sterile  sands  of  Ayrshire,  and 
dispose  of  it  as  manure. 

Whatever  a  reformed  Parliament  may  do  or 
may  not  do  about  education,  Glasgow,  always 
forward  in  this  good  work — bear  witness  its 
normal  schools  and  its  printing  for  the  blind !  — has 
been,  meanwhile,  doing  a  little  in  the  way  of 
helping  itself.  In  Elgin-street  a  large  building  is 
almost  completed  for  the  Gorbals  youths*  school, 
and  at  Mossbank,  the  other  day,  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  of  the  Glasgow  schools  of  industry. 
The  design  for  the  Gorbals  youths'  school  is  by 
Mr.  Honeyman,  and,  as  it  is  Italian,  he  seems  to 
be  forsaking  that  first  love  to  which  I  thought  he 
had  been  irrevocably  wedded — the  Gothic.  The 
bisement  is  rusticated,  with  arched  windows,  and 
has  a  Doric  doorpiece  of  coupled  three-cpiarter 
columns.  The  upper  storey  is  somewhat  plain, 
but  character  is  given  to  it  by  a  bold  cantdever 
cornice  of  iron  and  timber.  Adjoining  there  is 
being  erected  an  ordinary  tenement,  of  a  Greeky 
character,  by  Mr.  Gildard.  The  architects  for  the 
Glasgow  industrial  schools  are  Jlessrs.  Douglas 
and  Stevenson,  and  the  style  is  the  Domestic 
Goihic.  This  building  is  to  be  of  red,  black,  and 
white  brick,  will  be  '240ft.  in  length,  three  stories 
in  height,  have  a  spire  and  dormers  breaking  the 
sky-line,  and  will  furnish  accommodation  for 
about  1,000  children.  The.se  schools  are  con- 
sidered of  so  much  social  importance  that  their 
foundation  stone  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Master- 
Mason  of  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

Subscriptions  for  the  Wallace  Monument  are 
"never  ending,  still  beginning."  Begging  cir- 
culars having  once  more  been  issued,  surely  the 
£5,000  which  it  was  to  cost  will  be  now  speedily 
raised,  and  the  monument  along  with  it,  or  else 
we  may  ask  with  Macduff,  in  Alacheth,  "  Stands 
Scotland  where  it  did  ?  " 

In  a  recent  review  of  a  Glasgow  book  on  archi- 
tecture you  twitted  us  Scots  a  little  on  our  par- 
tiality for  the  Greek.  We  may  be  right  or  wrong 
in  our  partiality,  but  we  have  some  reason  to  be 
proud  our  achievements.  The  High  School,  the 
Koyal  Institution,  Surgeons'  Hall,  and  the  several 
monuments  on  the  Calton  Hill,  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  gaol,  by  Stark,  and  the  later  and  more 


original  works  by  Thomson  in  Glasgow,  argue  not 
a  little,  I  think,  for  a  just  taste  in  the  north  ;  and 
in  the  battle  of  the  styles  Greek  has  just  accom- 
plished another  rather  considerable  triumph.  I 
mentioned  some  time  ago  a  competition  for  de- 
signs for  a  church,  the  style  being  strictly  limited 
to  Greek  and  Gothic.  Messrs.  Thomson  entered 
Greek,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  eloquence 
that  has  been  expended  in  enforcing  again  and 
again  that  Gothic  is  your  only  style  for  churches, 
the  Classic  conquered.  Another  competition  has 
been  decided  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  that  for 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Cum- 
berland-street. In  this  case  there  was  no  limita- 
tion of  styles,  and  the  successful  design  is  Gothic, 
by  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Dumfries.  This  small  body 
of  Presbyterians  seems  to  be  prospering,  if  I  may 
judge  from  it  being  about  to  build  also  ia 
Laundressy-street.  This  building  will  be  Uke- 
wise  Gothic,  and  the  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Binnie,  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  aspirant 
towards  fame  and  fortune  in  designing  broach 
spires  and  pointed  arches. 

The  chief  event  of  the  season  is  likely  to  be  the 
new  offices  for  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  Assur- 
ance Society,  the  architects  being  Mr.  Bryce,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Glasgow.  The 
site,  a  most  valuable  and  imposing  one,  is  being 
presently  cleared  out. 

Very  rapid  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
building  of  the  University.  The  eastern  wing  is 
already  being  roofed. 

Glasgow,  that  "  flourishes  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,"  boasts  once  more  of  one  of  the  largest 
provincial  theatres,  the  Colosseum.  The  post- 
soenium,  although  not  so  wide  as  is  that  of  Drury- 
lane  or  Covent  Garden,  is  said  to  be  deeper  than 
any  in  London,  and  this  depth  is  being  added  to. 
Beneath  the  stage  is  a  place  30ft.  high,  into  which 
scenery  descends,  and  part  of  which  is  bridged 
over  for  the  building  of  set-scenes,  &c.  If  the 
Union  Railway  gets  dragged  along,  ihe  Theatre 
Royal  will  shortly  require  to  be  rebuilt. 

Of  country  work,  a  large  mansion  is  being  built 
in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire,  by  Mr.  Finlay, 
merchant,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Leiper  (late  Melvin 
and  Leiper),  a  clever  young  Gothic  architect, 
whose  talents  have  almost  all  at  once  given  to  him 
a  high  place  in  the  profession  ;  and  in  the  classic 
Vale  of  Leven,  overlooking  the  birthplace  of 
Roderick  Random,  Mr.  Aiken,  spirit  dealer,  ia 
erecting  a  mansion  from  designs  by  Mr.  Watt. 

Having  now  probably  shown  that  my  long  (and 
enforced)  silence  was  of  no  great  consequence,  I 
lay  down  my  pen,  hoping  that  no  such  interval 
may  occur  until  I  resume  it. 


BUILDERS'  AND  GENERAL  HARDWARE. 

(From  a  Birmingham  Correspondent.) 

AFTER  a  depression  almost  unexampled  in 
its  duration  and  severity,  the  hardware 
trades  of  Birmingham  and  the  great  Midland  dis- 
trict are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  recovery,  and 
the  numberless  factories  and  workshops  are  once 
again  in  tolerably  steady  operation.  Builders' 
and  contractors'  ironmongery  is  in  better  demand 
than  for  two  years  past,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  builders  in  Australia  and  other  colonial 
markets  who  used  to  outbid  English  builders  in 
regard  to  the  superior  quality  of  their  fixtures, 
are  now  beginning  to  prefer  cheaper  and  com- 
moner articles.  A  good  bu.siness  is  being  done  in 
the  Scotch  trade  for  all  kinds  of  hardware,  and 
the  West  Indian  orders  are  improving.  The 
East  India  market  is  taking  a  much  greater 
qu.antity  of  railway  and  engineering  ironwork 
thau  for  some  months  past,  but,  of  course,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  present  demand  is  on 
account  of  Government  contracts.  The  home 
trade  is  steadily  improving  in  all  the  principal 
departments,  and  the  factors'  travellers  predict  a 
fair  winter  demand,  especially  for  builders'  tools 
and  furnishing  ironmongery. 

In  Birmingham,  the  cut-nail  works  are  in 
steadier  operation,  and  the  demand  for  wood 
screws — a  trade  which  is  in  the  hands  of  two  or 
three  firms — is  gradually  recovering.  In  the  gun 
trade,  the  manufacturers  still  complain  of  de- 
pressed prices,  although  during  the  past  fortnight 
the  demand  for  sporting  guns  has  been  more 
favourable.  The  Birmingham  Small  Arras  Com- 
pany have  just  declared  a  dividend  for  the 
past  half-year  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent. 
per  annum,  after  carrying  the  large  sum  of 
£0,000  to  the  reserve  fund.  Mr.  Joseph  March 
has   been     appointed     proofmaster,     under   ths 
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"GuD-barrel  Proof  Act,  1S6S."  The  salary 
attached  to  the  office  is  £600  per  annum.  Steel 
pens,  buttons,  and  fancy  wares  are  only  ia  mode- 
rate demand.  Edge  tools  and  steel  toys  com- 
mand a  bomewhat  better  inquiry,  and  some  of 
the  metallic  bedstead  makers  have  a  fuller  em- 
ployment for  their  workpeople.  A  well-infoimed 
correspondent  of  the  Huilder's  Weekly  nepr,rttr 
states  that  ''  the  hammer  makers  still  suffer  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  competition  of  rival 
manufacturers  in  the  Northern  States  of  America, 
whose  productions  are  increasing  in  favour  among 
the  builders  in  this  country."  A  tolerable  home 
trade,  however,  still  remains  to  the  Englii^h  ham- 
mermakers,  who  will  doubtless  be  stimulated  to 
greater  enterprise  by  the  intiuence  of  a  little 
wholesome  rivalry. 

At  Wolverhampton,  the  makers  of  galvanise<l 
ironware  are  a  shade  busier,  notwithstanding  the 
Rreat  increase  in  the  production  of  such  ware  in 
this  locality  during  the  past  few  years.  The  lock 
trade  ia  tolerably  brisk,  tspeci.ally  in  the  eec\ire 
rim  and  night  latch  branches.  The  japanners  and 
tin  plate  workers  have  a  more  favourable  inquiry 
this  week,  on  account  of  the  Colonial  and  South 
American  markets.  The  home  demand  for  coal 
vases  is  quite  buoyant.  In  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  ironwork  rather  more  is  being  done 
throughout  the  district,  .and  other  descriptions  of 
heavy  hardware  are  in  better  demand.  The  dis- 
pute between  the  fine  plate  locksmiths  and  their 
employers  on  the  quesiion  of  wages  is  not  yet 
terminated,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  discontented  workpeople  will  join  the 
Co-operative  Association  of  Fineplate  Locksmiths, 
already  established  with  much  success  in  Wol- 
verhampton. 

At  Willenhall,  the  lock  trade  is  eteadUy  im- 
proving, but  the  curry-comb  makers  have  not  full 
employment  for  their  workpeople.  The  Bilston 
japanners  and  tin  j'late  workers  have  a  fair  de- 
mand for  goods  adapted  to  this  season  of  the 
year.  At  Wednesbury  and  Darlastoa  the  en- 
gineering ironwork  makers  are  doing  an  improved 
business,  especially  on  account  of  the  East  India 
market.  The  Walsall  saddleis'  ironmongers  have 
a  much  better  home  demand  for  bits,  stirrups,  and 
other  malleable  ware.  At  Westbromwich  the 
iroufounders  are  doing  more  business  in  the 
kitchen  ware  department,  and  the  mill  and  forge 
castings  branch  is  reported  better.  Chilled  rolls 
command  a  fair  inquiry.  At  Tipton  the  chain, 
cable,  and  anchor  makers  are  fairly  employed  on 
Admiralty  contracts,  but  the  general  merchant's 
trade  is  scarcely  so  favourable.  The  nail-makei  's 
*•  strike"  continues  without  any  prospect  of 
immediate  settlement.  Large  numbers  of  them, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  have  left  the  dis- 
trict for  Kent,  on  a  hop-picking  tour.  Over  1,000 
of  them,  bent  on  this  enterprise,  left  Stourbridge 
a  few  days  ago  by  special  train. 


STATE  OF  THE  TOWER   BARRACKS. 

THE  Lancet  Sanitary  Commission  on  the 
state  of  the  barracks  of  the  Foot  Guards 
has  made  public  a  condition  of  things  with  re- 
gard to  the  Tower  of  London  not  at  all  creditable 
to  the  War  Office  authorities.  Soldiers,  store- 
keepers, warders,  policemen,  and  women  and 
children,  to  the  number  of  1,062  persons,  are  con- 
fined within  a  space  which  is  taken  up  principally 
by  stores,  workshops,  ramparts,  &o.  Overcrowding 
presents  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  fortress.  The  principal  bar- 
rack is  a  modern  structure,  having  a  castellated 
appearance,  inu-rnal  comfort  being  sacrificed  to 
external  eflect.  The  rooms  are  dark  and  prison- 
like, the  windows  are  small,  and  there  is  no 
perfect  ventilation.  There  are  no  ablution 
rooms,  latrines,  or  urinals,  under  the  barrack 
roof.  The  principal  ablution  room  occupies  the 
basement  of  one  of  the  ancient  towers,  and  is 
approached  by  a  narrow  staircase.  It  is  dark, 
and  the  floor  is  per^ietually  wet.  Over  this  is 
the  cooking  kitchen,  and  over  this  again  is  the 
library.  It  should  be  an  imperative  rule  that 
kitchens  should  have  nothing  above  them,  so  that 
a  louvre  opening  may  be  made  in  the  roof  for 
ventilation  :  the  heat,  as  here,  is  otherwise  in- 
tolerable. The  basement  of  another  ancient 
tower  is  occupied  by  latrines,  and  is  a  most  dis- 
gusting place.  There  is  practically  no  ventilation, 
and  the  stench  is  overpowering.  It  is  said  that 
they  have  been  condemned,  and  that  new  plans 
have  been  prepared  ;  but  no  money  has  yet  been 
voted  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  the  married 
sergeants  reside  in  the  casemates,  which  have 


been  constructed  with  a  view  of  restoring  the 
fortifications  to  their  original  state.  These 
rooms,  though  large  and  lofty,  are  dark  and!  ill- 
ventilated.  More  of  these  unhealthy  and  cell- 
like dwellings  are  about  to  be  built,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  engineer  oillcer  entrusted  with 
the  designs  will  strive  to  make  them  a  little 
more  comfortable.  The  casemates  are  more 
ailapted  for  ornament  than  for  present  use. 
They  would  not  resist  a  single  modern  shell,  and 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  tested.  Small  openings 
might  be  made  in  front  for  light  and  ventilation. 


MEASURING  WORK. 

THE  Islington  Board  of  Guardians  held  a 
special  meeting  on  Tuesday  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  charge  made  against 
the  contractors  for  the  new  workhouse  of  having 
used  '*  improper"  materials — t.^.,  materials  not  in 
accordance  with  those  specified  in  the  contract — 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  building.  In  the 
course  of  the  inves'igation,  Mr.  Burden,  the 
architect,  was  examined,  and  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion he  said  that  he  depended  upon  the  Clerk  of 
the  Works  (Mr-  Lewis)  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement  on  which  he  certified.  He  could 
not  say  it  was  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  to 
make  the  measurements  ;  he  could  only  speak  as 
to  custom.  It  was  customary  for  contractors  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  on  the 
other,  to  send  a  statement  as  to  the  measure- 
ments to  the  architect,  and  if  these  tallied  the 
architect  gave  a  certificate. — A  Guardian  here 
observed  that  with  such  a  system  Mr.  Burden 
would  place  himself  in  an  awkward  position 
should  there  be  collusion  between  the  clerk  of 
works  and  the  contractor. — The  architect  replied 
that  either  the  clerk  of  works  must  do  the  work 
or  he  must  do  it  himself.  He  was  able  to  check 
the  measurements  by  his  plans. — A  Guardian 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  measurement  of  the 
work  took  up  the  whole  of  the  time  of  the  clerk 
of  works-— Mr.  Lewis,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
said  that  on  all  woi  ks  where  he  had  been  engaged 
it  was  the  custom  for  either  the  architect  or  his 
clerk  to  go  over  the  work  with  the  clerk  of 
the  works. — The  architect  said  that  the  clerk  oi 
the  works  was  supposed  to  work  on  the  part  of 
the  architect  and  the  persons  who  employed  him. 
A  part  of  his  duty  was  to  measure  up  the  work 
for  the  architect,  and  this  did  not  relieve  the 
latter  from  responsibility. — Mr-  HiUman  said  he 
had  questioned  a  celebrated  architect  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  had  said  that  the  duty  of  a  clerk  of 
the  works  was  not  to  measure  up  work. — The 
discussion  on  this  topic  then  dropped,  and  after 
some  further  conversation  it  was  carried  unani- 
mously— "  That  the  architect  be  requested  to 
write  an  imperative  letter  to  the  contractors,  re- 
quiring them  to  remove  from  the  ground  the 
whole  of  the  defective  materials  within  two  days." 
— The  Clerk  of  the  Works  suggested  that  for  the 
future  all  materials  breught  on  the  ground 
should  enter  by  one  gateway,  and  that  a  gate- 
keeper should  be  appointed  to  inspect  the  loads. 


SEPULCHRAL   REMAINS  IN   SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 

SIR  WALTER  ELLIOTT,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Ethnological  and  Geographical 
Section  of  the  recent  British  Association  meeting 
at  Norwich,  stated  that  some  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  he  examined  a  number  of  ancient 
cairns  and  tumuli  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills,  which 
proved  to  be  the  burial-places  of  an  extinct  race 
The  most  common  are  simple  circles,  from  3ft.  to 
eft.  in  diameter,  formed  by  a  few  rude  stones 
placed  side  by  side,  and  sometimes  enclosed 
within  a  larger  circle  or  square  of  similar  stones. 
A  few  that  were  opened  contained  only  one  or 
two  earthen  vessels,  incinerated  bones,  and  some- 
times a  few  beads.  These  are  occasionally  de- 
posited just  without  the  circle,  at  a  spot  on  the 
east  side,  where  one  stone  projects  beyond  the 
curve.  An  extensive  collection  of  these  circles 
occurs  at  the  Red  Hills,  near  Madras,  which  had 
been  the  burial-place  of  an  extinct  race  called 
Curunbars.  None  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  plain  now  deposit  the  remains  of  their  dead  in 
this  fashion.  A  second  kind  of  tomb  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  large  slabs  of  stone,  generally  four, 
placed  upright,  so  as  to  form  a  square,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  slab  serving  as  a  cover  or  lid. 
They  are  termed  pandis  kulis,  and  occur  in   all 


parts  of  the  country,  in  great  numbers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hiver  Noyel,  in  the  province  of  Combatoro. 
In  some  places,  as  at  Chittore,  there  is  a  circular 
opening  in  the  end  stone,  apparently  intended  for 
the  introductory  oflerings  to  the  dead,  but  which 
the  natives  consider  to  he  an  entrance  or  door- 
way, and  say  they  were  the  habitations  of  a  race 
of  pigmies  or  troglodytes,  whence  the  place  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  City  of  the  Dwarfs.  In  a  pan- 
da!itki  of  this  class  were  found,  in  three  earthen 
vessels  buried  in  the  north-east  corner,  a  neck- 
lace of  gilded  beads  on  clay  or  lac,  a  small  string 
of  hexagonal  cornelian  beads  marked  with  white 
lines,  four  oblong  beads  and  two  smaller  ones 
of  crystal  or  quartz,  a  small  armlet  of  thin  gold 
plate,  two  gold  bbukc  or  buttons,  and  some 
fragments  of  gold.  Remains  of  iron  implements, 
much  oxidised,  were  also  found.  A  third  de- 
scription of  tomb  is  of  freipient  occurrence  in  the 
province  of  Malabar,  called  KnJi  A'u/.f,  generally 
found  on  eminences  or  open  slopes.  They  may 
be  <lescribed  as  chambers  excavated  in  the  soil, 
with  a  descent  of  a  few  steps  and  covered  with 
a  convex  slab,  whence  their  name,  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  kidi  or  umbrella.  The  chamber 
has  a  shelf  on  one  side,  and  a  conical  cavity, 
in  which  a  coarse  earthenware  vessel  4ft.  or  5ft. 
high  and  3ft.  or  4ft.  in  diameter,  like  an  amphora 
without  handles,  is  deposited,  its  wide  mouth 
covered  by  a  stone  lid.  In  one  of  these,  on  re- 
moving the  cover,  other  smaller  vessels  were  dis- 
covered, of  various  shapes,  all  containing  burnt 
bones  and  a  little  fine  shining  powder  or  sand, 
which  was  also  strewed  about  the  bottom,  on  which 
also  rested  a  saucer-shaped  vase  of  tine  glazed 
pottery,  containing  a  string  of  crystal  cup  shaped 
beads.  Other  beads,  and  some  oxidised  pieces  of 
iron,  were  found  on  the  shelf.  In  the  vicinity  of 
these  umbrella  tombs  are  often  seen  other  edi- 
fices in  which  the  convex  lid  is  supported  on 
upright  stones ;  but  in  none  of  these  that  have 
been  examined  have  any  remains  been  found  in- 
dicating their  purpose,  whether  monumental, 
sepulchral,  or  religious.  They  are  called  Topi- 
Kals,  or  "  cap  stones,"  and  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  mushrooms.  The  structures  in 
the  Neilgherries,  like  the  umbrella  and  hat  tombs 
of  Malabar,  generally  occupy  the  tops  of  hills 
or  gentle  slopes  surrounded  by  woods.  The 
most  common  form  of  these  cairns  is  that  of  a 
circular  wall  of  uncemented  rough  stones,  four 
or  five  feet  high,  three  feet  thick,  and  six  to  eight 
feet  diameter  inside,  exactly  like  a  draw  well. 
Others  are  formed  of  tall,  unhewn  stones,  set  on 
end  in  a  circle.  Instances  also  occur,  though 
more  rarely,  of  conical  earthen  tumuli,  and  of 
circular  cavities  lined  with  stones,  from  which 
the  earth  slopes  down  on  every  side.  Diversified 
as  they  are  in  form,  the  interior  arrangement  is 
nearly  alike  in  all.  On  removing  the  upper  soil, 
one  or  more  long  narrow  slabs  of  unhewn  stone 
are  discovered  lying  horizontally,  and,  where 
there  are  several,  parallel  to  each  other,  all  inva- 
riably in  the  same  direction — from  north-west  to 
south-west.  On  digging  deeper  the  space  be- 
tween the  slabs  and  between  these  and  the  wall 
is  found  to  be  filled  with  pottery,  almost  inva- 
riably broken,  as  if  carelessly  cast  in.  The  vessels 
are  for  the  most  part  empty,  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  with  many  rings,  as  if  turned,  and  having 
rounded  bottoms,  but  no  handles.  Most  of  them 
have  lids,  surmounted  by  rude  figures  of  bufl'a- 
loes,  deer,  elephants,  tigers,  bears,  birds,  snakes, 
or  men.  Sometimes  the  fancy  of  the  potter  has 
produced  monstrous  shapes  of  birds  with  two 
heads,  or  beasts  ending  in  snakes.  On  clearing 
out  this  broken  pottery  and  removing  the  stone 
slabs,  one  or  more  Hatter  vessels  are  found  with 
or  without  covers,  sometimes  entire,  sometimes 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
stone,  and  containing  a  few  burnt  bones,  and  tine 
black  or  brown  mould,  together  with  gold  or 
metal,  jewels,  beads,  rings,  &c.  Others  contain 
cups  or  vases  of  bronze  or  mixed  metals,  to- 
gether with  utensils  which  may  have  been  used 
by  the  deceased,  as  spears,  knives,  sickles,  razors, 
tweezers,  all  of  iron,  much  oxidised.  Traces  o£ 
charcoal,  resin,  and  other  matters  which  may 
have  been  left  among  the  ashes  of  the  funeral 
pile  alro  occur.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  con- 
tained a  description  of  one  or  two  cairns  which 
Sir  Walter  Elliott  had  examined. 


The  once  famous  City  Theatre,  in  Norton  Fol- 
gate,  known  latterly  as  the  City  of  London 
Theatre,  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the  things 
that  were,  it  having  been  purchased  for  railway 
purposes. 
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SOME  IXCOXGRUITIES  OF  ^'REALISM" 
IX  THE  DRAMA. 

THE  new  drama  produced  at  the  Surrev 
Theatre,  on  Saturday  last, "  Land  Rats  and 
AVater  Rats,"  by  Watts  Phillips,  is  decidedly 
Boucicaultish  in  character,  a  weak,  improbable, 
and  indistinct  plot  being  made  subservient 
to  the  prowess  of  the  scene-painter  and  the  pro- 
perty room.  A  real  horse  and  cab  are  driven 
on  to  the  stage,  and  a  locomotive  and  train  im- 
provised by  the  scene-painter  and  (theatri- 
cal) miichinist  pass  across.  But  while 
"  reali.sm "  seems  to  be  so  fashionable  with 
some  authors,  why  do  they  not  see  that  their 
scene-painters  and  machinists  fulfil  their  por- 
tiousof  the  work  with  fidelity  >  Old  Blackfriars 
Bridge  is  the  great  piece  da  resistance  in  the 
new  drama,  but  why  is  it  a  counterpart  of 
AVaterloo  Bridge  as  regards  the  open  balustrad- 
ing  i  Within  our  memory  Blackfriars  Bridge 
■was  never  flanked  with  anything  but  plam 
stone  walls,  except  on  such  portions  of  the 
structure  as  were  unable  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  stone,  where  a  wooden  palisading  was  sub- 
stituted. Again,  the  plot  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  to  be  laid  at  the  present  time,  as 
the  interior  of  the  Langham  Hotel  is  one  of 
the  scenes.  Here  we  must  blame  the  play- 
wright. Old  Blackfriars  Bridge  was  closed  be- 
fore the  Langham  Hotel  was  completed,  and  be- 
fore the  old  bridge  was  closed  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  bridge  had  been 
erected,  and  so  effectually  shut  out  the  fine  view 
of  London  as  seen  from  the  bridge  formerly, 
and  as  depicted  by  the  Surrey  scene- 
pjinters.  Again,  the  driving  wheel  (not 
wheels,  for  the  train  and  locomotive  only  con- 
sist of  a  long  painted  partition  with  wheels 
iinderneath)  of  the  locomotive  must  have  made 
many  a  mechanic  smile  as  he  saw  it  on  Satur- 
day night,  containing,  as  it  did,  only  four 
spokes,  formed  by  two  bars  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles  within  a  hoop,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  absence  of  the  driving  crank.  Surely  if 
"  realism ''  as  to  scenic  effects  and  properties 
now  constitutes  the  play  wright's  principal  stock 
in  trade,  it  is  worth  the  bestowal  of  a  little 
more  attention.  The  representation  of  the 
Langham  Hotel  as  contemporaneous  with  old 
Blackfriars  Bridge  and  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
Loudon  cityward  from  the  latter,  are  matters 
that  should  not,  for  the  sake  of  "  realism,"  be 
unnoticed,  and  they  are  matters,  moreover,  at 
■which  the  lover  of  the  unsophisticated  drama 
and  the  admirers  of  art  will  indulge  a  hearty 
laugh.  The  artist,  in  transferring  the  open 
balustrade  of  Waterloo  Bridge  to  old  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  however,  would  seem  to  have  a  predi- 
lection for  aesthetics  rather  than  for  "  realism," 
and  is,  therefore,  to  be  commended.  Much  as 
is  talked  about  the  prospects  of  the  drama,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  production  of  such  pieces 
as  "After  Dark,"  "Land  Rats  and  Water 
Rats,"  (dependingasthey  do  on  "realism  "  in 
connection  with  things  that  should  be  of  sub- 
sidiary interest)  is  anything  but  a  favourable 
sign. 

♦ 

PUBLIC  "WORKS  IN  PARIS. 

THERE  are  manifestly  only  two  methods 
of  e.'cecutingany  project  or  undertaking. 
One  is  to  do  it  yourself,  and  the  other  to  get 
somebody  to  do  it  for  you.  Under  the  latter 
method  may  be  included  every  possible  phase 
and  branch  of  contracting,  which  is  the 
favourite  principle  of  carrying  out  work  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
■works  of  construction,  both  architectural  and 
engineering,  have  not  been  executed  by 
private  parties  in  some  instances  ;  but  in  the 
main  the  preference  is  given,  and  justly  too, 
to  the  contracting  system.  Owing  to  the 
advent  of  certain  circumstances  it  has  not 
unfrequently  occurred  that  a  railway  com- 
pany has  relieved  its  contractor  from  his  en- 
gagements when  it  became  obvious  that  he 
was  unable  to  duly  fulfil  them.  A  case 
in  point  happened  in  India,  upon  one 
of  the  great  arterial  lines,  where,  after  the 


contractor  had  done  a  certain  portion  of  the 
work,  he  being  unable  to  complete  the 
whole,  the  company  took  the  contract  off  his 
hands,  and  finished  the  line  not  only  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  but  with  great  advantage 
upon  the  side  of  economy — a  fiict  reflecting 
the  highest  credit  upon  its  engineers  and 
managers.  The  principle  of  contracting, 
although  in  the  abstract  implying  merely  the 
substitution  of  one  party  for  another,  yet 
comprises  an  almost  infinite  number  and 
variety  of  ramifications,  depending  upon  the 
obligations  entered  into  under  the  contract. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  remodelling  of 
our  own  metropolis,  that  of  Paris  is  proceeding 
pari  2>assu,   and  it  is  impossible  to    predict 
which  will  benefit  most  by  its  partial  trans- 
formation.    From  various  causes  one  uniform 
system    of    obtaining   the   execution   of    the 
magnificent  works    at    present    in    different 
stages  of  progress  in  the  French  capital  has 
not  been  adhered  to.      The  magnitude,  the 
uncertainty,   and  other   features  inseparably 
connected   with   their  construction   has  pre- 
vented this  desirable   result.     This  is  the  less 
surprising  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that   the 
transformation  of  Paris  has  been  commenced 
and  steadily  and  persistently  carried   out  for 
the   last  fourteen  years.     Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  system  on  the  continent  answering 
exactly  to  our  contracting.     Both  the  methods 
of    "  adjudication  "  and    "  concession  "   have 
many  points   in  common  with  it,  but  yet  do 
not  realise  the  precise  signification  we  attach 
to   it.     The  works   connected  with   the   im- 
provements of  Paris  have  been  accomplished 
partly   by  "  direct  execution,"  a  phrase  self- 
explanatory,  and   partly  by  "  concession."    A 
glance  at  what  has  been  effected  in  the  French 
metropolis  will  suffice  to  indicate    that  the 
municipal    authorities  do   not  intend   to  be 
behind  ourselves  in  providing   for    the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  chief 
city.     With  a  few  exceptions  our  main  tho- 
roughfares are  by  no  means  very  ample  in  their 
dimensions,   but   those  of  Paris   are,   or  we 
should  say   were,   still   more  contracted  and 
limited  in  their   accommodation   for   traffic. 
Naturally,     therefore,     the.   attention     and 
energies  of  the  legislative  authorities  were  in 
the  first  instance   directed    to   the  widening, 
straightening,  and  general  amelioration  of  their 
public  routes,  and  m  pursuance  thereof  three 
jirincipal  plans  were  laid  down.     Of  these  the 
first  was  commenced  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
is  now   completely  finished.      It  embraced  a 
total  course  of  six  miles,  and  cost  eleven  mil- 
lions  sterling,   but   the   benefits  it  conferred 
more  than  compensated  for  the  expenditure  it 
entailed.     Air  and   light  were   by  its  means 
distributed    over    a    district   in    which   the 
narrow  and  tortuous  alleys  and  lanes  forbade 
the  slightest  circulation  of  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere,  and   swil't   demolition  befell  the  old 
obscure  and  dilapidated  localities  and  pur- 
lieus in  the   vicinity  of  the   Tuileries,   the 
Louvre,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  la  Cite.     The  extent  of  the  second   pro- 
jected system  of  streets,  commenced  just  ten 
years   ago,  is   thirteen    miles,    and    consists 
chiefly  of  routes  rendered  necessary  by  the 
enormous  development  that  modern   times, 
together  with   the   introduction  of  railways, 
have  produced   upon  all   metropolitan  cities. 
It   constitutes  the  principal   means  of  inter- 
communication  between   the   railway,    tele- 
graph stations,  and  most  of  the  foci  of  official 
importance,  and  affords  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  attending  the  cost  of  all  works 
of  a  corresponding  magnitude.     Tlie  original 
estimate   was   nearly    three   millions   and  a 
quarter,  and  it  is  calculated  that  when  the  sys- 
tem is  completed  the  expenditure  ■will  reach 
nearly  seven    millions.        No     doubt    addi- 
tional works  and  extensions  have  been  made 
which  were  not   contemplated  in  the  original 
estimate,  but  they  could  not  have  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  cause  an  increase  exceed- 
ing by  120  percent,  the  total  sum  first  allowed 
for.     The  third  system,   both  in  cost  and  ex- 
tent, is  about  erjual  to  the  first,  and,  although 


decidedly  a  great  improvement  to  the  city,  is 
nevertheless  not  characterised  hj  that  amount 
of  utility  unquestionably  belonging  to  the 
two  former.  It  is  rather  a  work  of  expediency 
than  one  of  absolute  necessity,  although  some 
portions  of  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
rendered  imperative  by  the  extensions  already 
accomplished  in  the  other  two.  No  such 
anomalies  as  cul-dc-sacs  could  be  permitted  in. 
the  transformation  of  an  imperial  metropolis. 
The  experience  gained  by  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Parisian  improvements,  in  whicii,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  the  principles  of 
direct  execution  and  that  of  concession  were 
both  employed,  resulted  in  the  recognition 
of  the  latter  as  the  preferable  method 
economically  considered.  One  great  advantage 
of  this  plan  was  found  to  consist  in  the  per- 
sonal interest  it  gave  to  those  responsible  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task,  and  the 
superior  activity,  energy,  zeal,  and  ability  ex- 
hibited in  the  pushing  on  and  rapid  comple- 
tion of  the  works.  The  results  would  have 
been  probably  still  more  satisfactory  had  it 
been  possible  to  employ  the  method  of  ad- 
judication, which  has  been  most  successfully 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  railways. 
The  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  financial 
arrangements  were  elt'ected  precluded  the 
practicability  of  employing  the  method  of 
adjudication.  AVhere  the  "  concession  "  plan 
is  employed  the  means  of  arriving  at  its  cost 
is  thus  determined.  So  soon  as  a  certain  work 
— suppose  the  opening  up  of  a  new  route — is 
determined  upon,  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
the  expense  is  made  by  the  municipal  officers, 
who  base  their  calculations  upon  the  results  of 
similar  works  already  accomplished.  This 
valuation  is  submitted  to  a  committee  ap- 
pointed especially  to  examine  into  such 
matters,  and  the  fiat  of  the  members  ul- 
timately fixes  the  price  of  the  concession. 
No  concession  is  ever  granted  without  this 
check  upon  the  estimate  being  performed, 
and  the  lodgment  of  a  proportionate  amount 
of  caution  money,  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
fidelity  of  his  intentions,  is  the  only  condition 
imposed  upon  the  contractor.  Referring  to  a 
report  lately  published,  relative  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  inner  working  of  the  French 
systems  of  contracting,  it  is  manifest  that 
they  are  free  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
blemishes  which  attend  our  own,  which,  in 
fact,  disgrace  many  of  the  parties  connected 
with  the  execution  of  large  public  works,  and 
cast  ashadeofdistrustand  suspicion  upon  those 
who  ought  iu  no  manner  whatever  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  financial  part  of  the  under- 
taking. When  £10,000  is  added  to  an  esti- 
mate to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract, 
it  is  time  for  our  municipal  authorities  to 
seriously  consider  whether  the  principle  of 
direct  execution  would  not  be  preferable  to 
the  system  of  contracting. 


WALTON  SEWERAGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

IT  appears  that  the  Walton  Board  do  not  in- 
tend adopting  Mr.  Riwlinson's  advice  to  joia 
the  township  o£  West  Derby  ia  a  joint  outlet  for 
wasting  the  sewage  into  the  River  Mersey.  They 
have  instructed  iheir  engineers,  Messrs.  Heade 
and  Goodison,  to  modify  their  utilisation  scheme 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  disposal  o£  the  sewage  of 
Walton  alone.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  : — That  as  there  does  not  appear  any 
probability  of  an  agreement  being  come  to  be- 
tween the  West  Derby  Board  and  that  of  this 
township  for  a  joint  outlet  sewer  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  sewage  of  both  townships  by  utilisa- 
tion, the  engineers  be  instructed  to  modify  the 
plans  so  far  as  to  make  the  outlet  sewers  applic- 
able for  the  township  of  Walton  only,  due  pro- 
vision being  made  in  such  altered  plans  for  pro- 
spective increase  of  population. 


The  congress  of  German  architects,  which  has 
been  sitting  at  Hamburg,  was  closed  on  Friday 
last. 


September  11,  1868. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  SHADOWS.* 

EVERY  one  who  regards  himself  as  a 
finished  draughtsman  ouglit  to  be  tho- 
roughly au/uit  at  the  various  descriptions  of 
perspective,  including  lineal,  parallel,  geo- 
metric, and  aerial,  and  at  any  rate  aenuainted 
with  the  science  of  shadow  drawing.  We  have 
known  many  first-rate  draughtsmen  who  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  sciography  and  tlie 
correct  projection  of  shadows.  They  were 
literally  unaware  that  shadows  could  be  de- 
fined with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  and 
fidelity  with  which  the  contours  of  substance 
caa  be  delineated.  In  addition  to  ignorance 
upon  the  point  it  was  not  considered  as  a 
matter  of  much  importance.  The  eye  was  as- 
sumed to  be  (juite  a  sufficient  guide,  and  pro- 
vided the  outlines  of  the  objects  were  correctly 
ascertained,  the  shadows  might  be  simply 
sketched  in  without  any  effort  to  define  their 
proper  limits  with  that  mathematical  accuracy 
of  which  they  are  capable.  Yet  there  is  very 
little  doubt  but  that  the  just  delineation 
of  shadows,  not  only  of  their  outline,  but  also 
of  their  relative  tone  and  depth,  is  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  either  architectural 
or  artistic  productions.  It  is  in  the  former  of 
these  that  the  deficiency  of  an  unpractised  eye 
and  an  ignorance  of  theory  would  be  most 
apparent,  since  the  character  of  the  drawing 
being  of  a  rectilineal  kind  would  betray  an 
error  sooner  than  the  latter.  The  theory  of 
shadows  is  usually  treated  of  in  text  books  re- 
lating to  descriptive  geometry,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  subject  is  not  a  very  attrac- 
tive one,  e-vcept  to  those  possessing  a  strong 
taste  for  geometrical  analysis. 

Mr.  Puckett,  in  the  work  to  which  we  refer, 
has  treated  the  subject  of  the  projection  of 
shadows  in  a  series  of  lectures  illustrated  by 
accompanying  diagrams.  Perhaps  this  gentle- 
man would  allow  us  to  point  out  one  fact  to 
him,  of  which,  by  the  arrangement  he  has 
adopted  in  his  volume,  he  does  not  appear 
cognisant.  However  admirable  a  series  of  lec- 
tures may  be  when  delivered  orally,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  will  read  equally 
well.  It  is  the  same  with  all  speaking,  and 
in  nothing  more  manifest  than  in  pulpit 
preaching.  A  sermon  that  is  perfect  when 
well  delivered  will  often  be  found  to  read  but 
very  indifferently,  and  one  that  can  be  read 
with  pleasure  would  be  completely  spoilt 
by  public  declamation.  In  compiling  a  book 
of  a  number  of  lectures  there  is  a  dissimilarity 
and  a  want  of  sequence  which  become  very 
unsatisfactory.  Ttiis  is  not  noticed  in  the  lec- 
ture and  class  room,  where  the  one  lecture 
succeeds  the  other  in  its  proper  time,  and  the 
whole  system  of  education  is  based  upon  this 
recognised  foundation.  But  to  gather 
together  the  information  that  has  been  spread 
over  a  certain  period,  and  publish  it  in  ex- 
actly the  same  unconnected  form  in  which  it 
first  appeared,  is  a  complete  mistake  in  the  art 
of  "  book-making."  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  author  is  master  of  his  subject,  and  tho- 
roughly understands  the  principles  of  tuition. 
He  commences  bythe  easeofasimpleblock,  and 
proceeds  to  the  more  intricate  and  complicated 
examples  in  subsequent  lectures.  Every  step 
in  the  working  out  of  a  diagram  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated, and  all  the  necessary  points,  lines, 
and  projections  truly  and  correctly  defined. 
This  care  is  the  more  necessary  in  the  solu- 
tion of  all  problems  depending  upon  geometri- 
cal reasoning  for  their  accurate  determination. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  successive 
steps  are  not  only  dependent  upon  one  another, 
but  combine  to  make  up  the  whole  figure. 
They  constitute  so  many  links,  whereof  if  one 
be  broken  the  whole  of  the  problem  become 
obscure  and  unintelligible.  If  the  student  is 
unable  to  determine  the  position  of  one  of  the 
lines,  or  ascertain  the  necessary  projection,  he 
can  go  no  further  with  the  problem,  as  it  is 


very  rarely  that  he  can  supply  the  missing 
link  in  the  process.  The  case  is  otherwise 
with  analytical  reasoning  or  calculation,  where 
if  a  step  in  the  operation  be  omitted  the  pupil 
can  generallj' supply  it  if  it  be  not  of  a  very 
complicated  nature.  Tlie  subject  of  sciography 
incluiles  three  descriptions  of  the  projection  of 
shadows — one  where  the  cause  is  natural 
light,  the  other  where  the  .shadows  are  gene- 
rated by  artificial  light,  and  the  third  where 
they  are  due  to  the  medium  of  reflection.  1  n 
the  two  first  the  theory  is  nearly  identical,  and 
there  is  only  one  position  for  the  source  of 
light,  which  is  assumed  to  be  in  front  of  the 
observers.  A  few  examples  are  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  elucidate  the  projection  of  shadows 
by  artificial  light.  Reflected  light,  and  the 
projections  of  the  shadows  due  to  its  agency, 
are  founded  upon  the  well-known  physical 
law  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  refiexion,  and  that  when  one  is  given 
or  is  a  known  quantity,  the  other  is  also  known. 
As  this  is  a  very  important  law,  we  will  ex- 
plain it  a  little  in  detail.  Let  A  B  be  the  sur- 
face of  a  mirror  or  of  any  refiecting  substance, 
such  as  a  sheet  of  water  or  (luicksilver,  and 


A  o  3 

let  C  D  be  a  perpendicular  to  it  at  the  point 
D.  If  E  D  represent  the  incidental  ray  fall- 
ing upon  the  surface  at  the  point  D,  then 
EDO  will  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
EDA  its  complement.  Similarly  F  D  C 
will  be  the  angle  of  reflexion,  and  F  D  B 
its  complement.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
C  D  A  is  a  right  angle  and  calling  the  angle 
of  incidence  9,  and  that  of  reflection  <p,  we 
shall  always  have  the  following  equalities, 
e=<p;  angleED  A  =  angle  FED  =(90"— 6) 
=  (iX>'  — (^).  The  plates  in  this  little  volume 
are  distinctly  and  clearly  lithographed,  and 
the  lettering,  a  most  important  point,  has  been 
carefully  attended  to.  Anyone  who  uses  the 
treatise  must  do  so  with  the  full  intention  of 
becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents, as  there  is  no  otiier  way  open  to  him  but 
to  take  his  drawing  board  and  squares  and 
work  out  to  a  good  large  scale  the  various 
diagrams  explanatory  of  the  problems.  It  is 
essentially  a  practical  book,  and  imparts  a 
knowledge  of  sciography  by  the  only  methods 
by  which  it  can  be  adequately  acquired. 


"Sciography  or  Radial  Projectiou  of  Shadow3."  By  R. 
Campbei-l  Pickett,  Ph.  D.,  Head  MasWr  of  the  Bath 
School  of  Art.  LoudoQ  ;  Chapman  aad  Hall,  193,  Picca- 
diUy.    1868. 


for  years  that  the  north  side  of  the  street  was 
loomed  to  a  change  also;  there  being  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  shops  in  this  loo^Uty,  there 
were  not  wanting  those  wlio  saw  the  pro:it  that 
W()\iUl  accrue  fr.im  ereetia.c  biiildiugs  tj  supply 
thid  demind.  Fortunately  fov  the  amenity  of 
the  street,  the  building  an  illustration  of  whioli 
is  given  in  our  present  nvimber  has  been  re- 
stricted by  the  proprietor  to  three  stories  in 
height,  an  example  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  followed  iu  the  case  of  such  bviildings  as  may 
afterwards  be  erected  in  the  same  line  of  street. 

This  building  has  been  erected  with  the  view 
of  being  occupied  as  shops  and  warehouses,  the 
ground  having  become  too  valuable  for  dwellings. 
The  frontage  to  Sauchiehall  street  measures 
about  I'Joft.  and  to  Scott-street  about  60ft.  The 
building  Wii9  described  pretty  fully  by  "  ojr 
Glasgow  correspondent,"  on  the  "2 1  th  of  April 
last  (No.  6t)t).  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Thompson  are 
the  architects. 


A   NEW   "ROAD  STEAMER." 

GRE.4.T  efforts  have  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years  to  apply  steam  piuver  to  the 
dr.iught  of  loads  on  common  roads,  but  two 
diil-JcuSties  have  hitherto  hindered  these  efforts. 
The  first  difficulty  was  the  jar  caused  to  the 
machinery  by  travelling  over  a  rough  road,  if  the 
locomotive  was  lightly  built  ;  and  the  second 
obstacle  was  that  if  the  locomotive  was  made 
heavy  and  large,  in  order  to  obviate  this  lirst  ditfi- 
culty,  it  was  only  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
roads  which  would  suffer  greatly.  Mr.  Thomson, 
a  civil  engineer  of  Edinburgh,  has,  hoivever,  over- 
come these  difficulties  in  a  manner  which  appears 
to  be  highly  satisfactory,  although  by  very  simple 
means — viz.,  by  tising  stout  india-rub'ier  tires  to 
the  engine  wheels.  The  various  trials  of  these 
engines  appear  to  have  demonstrated  the  success 
of  Mr.  Thomson's  expedient.  One  engine,  weigh- 
ing 8  tons,  was  recently  tried  in  Edinburgh.  It 
drew  a  train  of  four  w.iv'gons,  each  weighing 
2  tons  15  cwt.,  and  each  loaded  with  oj  tons  of 
co.als,  makmg,  with  the  engine,  a  weight  of  40 
tons,  from  a  colliery  twelve  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, to  the  latter  city,  although  built  to 
draw  only  15  tons.  The  tram  (!)Oft.  long  with- 
out engine)  travelled  with  perfect  ease  along  a 
road  having  inclines  of  1  in  Iti.  Reaching  Edin- 
burgh, it  deftly  threaded  its  course  amid  the 
streams  of  ordinary  trarfic,  over  beds  of  broken 
stones,  dodging  through  barriers  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  road-menders,  turning  sharp  corners, 
and  descending  steep  streets,  describing  serpent- 
like sinuosities  as  the  exigencies  of  the  steering 
demanded.  The  whole  trial  was  very  complete 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  tractive  power  of  the 
engine,  and  of  the  perfect  control  over  it  possessed 
by  its  driver.  Professor  Archer,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  British  Association,  compares  the  india- 
rubber  tires  to  the  cushioned  feet  of  the  elephant 
and  camel,  than  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
tires  will  be  hardly  more  destructible. 


BUILDING  IN  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET, 
GLASGOW. 

OWING  to  the  rapid  and  steady  westward 
extension  of  Glasgow,  Sauchiehall-street 
has,  in  the  memory  of  those  still  comparatively 
young,  passed  from  being  a  quiet  country  road  to 
be  a  busy  thoroughfare,  so  that  where  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  suburban  villa  was  seen  nestling 
snugly  among  shrubbery  and  trees,  with  green 
lawn  and  flower  plots  interspersed,  are  now  to  be 
seen  long  continuous  ranges  of  tall  buildings,  the 
upper  stories  of  which  are  divided  off  into  com- 
modious dwelling  houses,  after  the  Scotch  me- 
thod, and  the  street  floor  occupied  as  first-class 
shops,  containing  all  conceivable  commodities 
requisite  for  the  comforts  of  those  residing  in 
the  still  rapidly  extending  west  end.  Hitherto, 
however,  these  remarks  were  true  only  of  the 
south  side  of  Sauchiehall-street,  the  north  side, 
west  of  the  Corporation  Gallery  Buildings,  still 
remaining  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  circumstance  of 
one  side  of  this  street  being  occupied  by  detached 
villas  and  gardens  has  rendered  it  a  favourite  and 
pleasant  thoroughfare  ;  but  it  has  been  evident 


DRAINAGE  OF  THE  FENS. 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Norwich,  Mr.  G.  W.  Harding  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  He  confined  himself  to  the 
Bedford  level,  comprising  300,000  acres  of  laud 
in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Huntini;don.  Having  remarked  upon  the  scanty 
materials  left  by  history  as  to  the  period  at  which 
attempts  were  hrst  made  to  reclaim  this  important 
tract  of  country  from  the  water,  and  glanced  at  a 
tradition  that  this  attempt  was  to  be  attributed  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  he  passed  on  through  the  reigns  of 
several  sovereigns  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  a 
commission  of  sewers  was  issued,  with 
the  object  of  draining  what  was  known  as  the 
North  Level.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  for 
twenty-three  years,  when,  through  the  exertions 
of  Sir  WilUam  Cecil  (afterwards  Lord  Burghley), 
the  first  statute  was  passed  proposing  a  general 
plan  for  draining  the  whole  great  level.  A  multi- 
plicity of  commissions  were  issued  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  so  many  disputes  and 
ditficulties  arose  that  the  king  himself  eventually 
became  the  undertaker  of  this  great  work,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  120,000  acres.  An 
engineer  and  workmen  were  obtained  from  Hol- 
land, but  the  work  did  not  proceed  satisfactorily, 
and  was  eventually  given  up.  Nothing  more  was 
attempted  until  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles   I.,  when  a  tax  of  63.   per  acre  on  the 
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land  in  question  was  imposed  for  carrying  out  the 
work,  but  no  part  of  the  tax  was  paid,  nor  was 
anythiLgdone.  Mr.  Harding  thus  advanced  by 
easy  stages  to  the  present  times. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  PARIS. 

DURIXG  the  last  few  days  one  of  the  bridges, 
the   Pont   de   I'Alma,  near  the  Champ  de 
ilars,  has    been  crowded  with  people  overlooking 
an    exciting     mechanical     operation — the    laying 
down    at   the    bottom  of  the    Seine  of  two  enor- 
mous   water  pipes,    to    complete    the    system    of 
Parisian   sewers,  which  are  themselves   almost  a 
city,  having  main    avenues,   thoroughfares,   pas- 
sages,  and  cross-roads.      In  consequence   of  the 
Seine  running  through   Paris,   and  dividing  the 
town  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  drainage  on 
each    bank   has   been   hitherto  independent,  one 
branch   being   carried   off  to   Asnieres,   and   the 
other  coming  out  at  the  Pont  de  I'Alma.     But  it 
was    deemed  necessary   to    avoid  infecting    the 
water  at   this  spot,  and  so  the  engineers  decided 
upon  joining  the  two  branches  together.     They 
began   by  constructing    a   kind   of  underground 
canal  from  the  Pont  de  I'Alma  to  the  right  bank 
main  sewer.     This  was  dug  at  the  depth  of  105ft , 
and  took  three  years  to   complete,  without  any 
other  display  of  works  on  the  surface  than  a  few 
wells  and  engines  here  and  there.     All  that  then 
remained  to  be  done  was  to  join  the  two  branches 
by  means  of  an   enormous   iron   siphon,  for   en- 
suring   the     regular    circulation    of    the    sewage 
from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the   other.     It  con- 
sists of  two   tubes,   one   metre  wide,  two   centi- 
metres thick,  and  12-t  metres  long,  made  of  two 
sheets  of  iron  one   over  the  other.      A    bed   of 
concrete    has   been    made   across    the    river  :  it 
is  to   receive   these   tubes,  which   are  now  being 
laid— a  gigantic  operation,  wherein  no  fewer  than 
150    woikmen    are    employed.     So  great  are  the 
diiliculties  encountered  in  laying  down  the  tubes, 
from    the   strength     of    the    current   and   other 
causes,   that   several  attempts   have  been   unsuc- 
cessful as  yet,  and  the  mode  of  working  has  been 
changed  in  consequence.     Divers    go   down  con- 
tinually to  watch  the  proceedings.     A  day  or  two 
ago  a  jerk  in  the  machinery  threw  over  one  of  the 
chief  contractors,  M.   Gouin,    who,   however,   es- 
caped   unhurt.      No   similar  work    has  ever  'been 
undertaken  before,  so  that  the  excitement  caused 
by  this  one   is  not   to   be  wondered  at.     But  it 
stops  all   navigation  on  the  Seine  at  present,  and 
the  river  is  encumbered  with  boats  awaiting  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work.      This   is    expected 
to  be  efTected  in  a  very  few  days.— Paris  letter. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


THE  CONSUMPTION  OP  SMOKE. 

THE  first  inquiry  by  a  Government  inspector, 
under  the  49th  section  of   the  Sanitary  Act, 
1866,  was  held  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,   at  Hanley,  on 
Tuesday  and    Wednesday    of   last    week.      Under 
this  section,  where  a  local   government   fails   to 
enforce  the  act  on  a  complaint  of  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Home  Secretary  is  empowered  to 
call  upon  the  defaulters  to  do  their  duty,    and,  if 
necessary,  appoint   an    inspector  to  put  the  act'in 
force.     When  the  Sanitary  Act  was   passed,  the 
town  councU   of  Hanley  adopted  its  other  pro- 
visions,    but    neglected    to    enforce   the   clauses 
requirmg  the  consumption  of   smoke  created  by 
manufacturing  processes.     The   nuisance  arising 
from   this  cause    in    Hanley  has  been  very  great 
and  some  three   months  back  about  200  inhabit' 
ants  of   the  town   memorialised  the   Secretary  of 
State  to  send  down   an   inspector  to   enforce  the 
smoke  clauses.     This  being  the  first  applicatiou 
under  the  40th  clause  the  Home   Secretary  insti- 
tuted  a  preliminary  inquiry,  which  was  held   as 
above  stated.     Evidence  was  given  of   the  neglect 
of  the  town  council   to  put  the  smoke  clauses  in 
force  until  after  the   memorial  had  been  got  up, 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  nuisance  arising  from 
the  large    quantity  of  smoke  emitted   from  the 
chimneys  of  the  town,  and,  on  the  other  hand   to 
show  that  of  late  the  nuisance  had  been  to  so'me 
extent  abated.  Mr.  Rawlinson  intimated  that  as  the 
town  council  had  at  last  taken  steps  to  enforce  the 
act  they  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  ;  but  if  thev 
relaxed  in  their  duty  the  Home  Secretary  wouid 
consider  it   necessary  to    take  the    matter   out  of 
their  hands.  He  also  hinted  as  extremely  probable 
that  if  local   authorities    neglected  to  put  the  act 
in  force  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
would  bo  placed  under  Government  supervision 
in  regard  to  the  smoke  clauses. 


A  VERY  fine  sepulchral  urn  was  discovered  last  week  in  a 
Kirron-  on  the  tup  of  Tredinny-  hill,  near  the  Land's  End.  It 
was  found  in  a  Kist-v.ien,  formed  by  eight  stones  in  layers  of 
four.  It  was  resting  on  a  granite  lock  and  was  covered  bv 
a  fl.it  stone.  The  measurement  is  about  Sin.  by  lain.  Tiie 
urn  is  perfect  except  the  bottom.  It  h.as  four' handles  and 
is  ornamented  by  a  rude  chevron  pattern.  It  was  filled 
with  human  bonea.  A  few  flints  were  found  on  the  re 
moval  of  the  earth,  .and  a  considerable  qu.antity  of  ashes 
Lay  around  a  large  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  mouud,  on 
wiiich  it  is  believed  the  body  wjis  burnt. 

An  interesting  archaeological  discovery  has  been  made  in 
a  railway  cutting  at  Pout  de- Pierre,  not  far  from  Chalons 
sur-Saoue.  At  Sft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  group 
of  thirteen  skeletons  was  found  in  a  narrow  space,  ami 
wonderfully  preserved.  They  seem  to  be  the  bones  of  full 
grown  men  who  had  died  in  battle.  The  skeleton  of  a 
wom.an  has  been  discovered  among  the  others.  Between 
the  jaws  of  one  of  the  dead  was  found  an  obolus,  which 
tlie  friend  of  the  defunct  had  perhaps  slipped  in  to  enable 
tlie  departed  to  pay  his  fare  to  Charon.  A  coin  very  much 
defaced,  but  still  seen  to  bear  the  effigy  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian  was  also  picked  up  among  these  remains,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  1,700  years  have  elapsed  since 
they  were  interred. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Antiquarian  Society  on 
Wednesday  week,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  "  W.  J. 
Rose."  London,  otfering  to  the  societv  a  collection  of  pre- 
historic flint  implements  which  he  had  collected  in  Den- 
mark. He  asked  £2,000  for  the  collection.  The  secretary 
replied,  stating  that  they  were  not  iu  a  position  for  making 
such  a  purcha.se.  Mr.  Rose  .answered  that  he  would  abate 
something  of  the  price.  The  secretary  replied  that  they 
h,ad  not  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  secretary  said  h"e 
questioned  the  value  and  genuineness  of  the  implements 
oflered. 

At  a  special  council  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation on  Thursday  week  the  following  were  appointed 
a  committee  for  insuring  the  illustration  and  pieservation 
of  the  Fairfurd  windows  .—Earl  Bathurst  (president  of  the 
association),  the  vice  presidents,  officers,  and  council  of  the 
.association  ;  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Rice,  M.A..  vicar  of  F.airford  ; 
the  Yen.  T.  Thorpe,  Archdeacon  of  Bristol ;  the  Rev. 
Canon  Powell,  vicar  of  Cirencester  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Hoiv- 
man,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A., 
librarian  to  the  Queen  at  Windsor:  Mr.  T.  W.  Reid,  Print 
Depaitlnent,  British  Museum  ;  and  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Niblett, 
M.  A.,  F.S.A.,  all  of  whom  have  consented  to  act.  It  was 
resolved  to  invite  other  persons  distinguished  in  art  to  join 
the  committee,  including  the  presidents  of  the  Koval 
Academy,  Society  of  Antiqujiries,  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  the  Archneological  Institute.  A  "  Fairford  window 
account  "has  been  opened  al  the  National  Bank,  Charing 
Cross,  and  some  subscriptions  are  already  paid.  The  hon. 
secretaries  of  the  assooi,ation,  Messrs  E.  Levien,  M.A., 
F.S  A.,  and  G.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  act  as  honorary  secre- 
taries to  the  committee. 

A  correspondent  to  the  Cork  Examiner,  writing  from 
Dingle,  says  :— The  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Dr.  Stokes,  of 
Dublin,  have  been  here  on  an  antiquarian  excursion.  Yes 
terday  theylvisited  the  crumbling  ruins  of  Minard  Castle, 
which  was  blown  up  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  In  the  course 
of  his  visit  Lord  Dunraven  was  aflbrded  a  specimen  of  the 
way  the  precious  auti'iuities  of  the  country  are  being  swept 
away.  This  ia  his  lordship's  third  visit,  and,  acquainted  as 
he  was  with  the  district,  he  naturally  looked  for  Kilmurry 
church,  or  rather  oratory,  above  the  castle.  To  his  astonish 
ment  it  had  disappeaied.  A  farmer  explained  to  his  lord- 
ship that  about  tei  yeara  sin  ce  a  proprietor  had  thrown  it 
down  to  employ  the  materials  in  building  his  own  house 


Three  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln  are  now  undergoing  a  thorough  restora- 
tion,  viz.,  Barrow-onHumber,  Habrough,  and 
Horkstow.  Barrow,  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
-Michael  and  All  Angels,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Per- 
pendicular Gothic,  and  contains  many  mural 
monuments.  The  architects  employed  are  Messrs. 
Ivirk  and  Parry,  of  Sleaford,  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
A.  Stump,  of  Barton.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
work  will  be  about  £700.  The  same  architects 
and  builders  are  also  employed  at  Horkstow, 
where  the  old  church  of  St.  Maurice,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  mixed  style  of  Saxon  and  Norman 
architecture,  stands. 

The   new  church  of  St.  Paul's,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult., 
and  has  been    built  at  the  sole  expense  of    the 
late    William    Gilliat,    Esq,    of     East    Hoathly, 
from  the  designs    of    Mr.  John  Newton,    archi- 
tect, Salisbury-street,     Adelphi.       It  consists  on 
plan  of  nave  and  two  side  aisles.      East  of  the 
nave    is    the    chancel    and   a    horseshoe-shaped 
apse.     On  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  the  tower, 
and  on  the   south  a    chancel   aisle.     There  is  a 
north  and   south    porch.      The    church  is  built 
externally  of  rough  blue  local  stone,  wiih  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  is  lined  internally  with  red 
brick  and  tile,  the  masons'  work  being  executed 
in    Caen    stone.      The    chancel    and    apse    are 
groined    throughout,    and    the     ashlar    is    con- 
structed of  red    brick  and    incised  stone  bands 
alternately,    the    ribs    being    carried    by     wide 
antique   shafts.      The     tile    pavements     in    the 
apse  aad  chancel  are  most  elaborate,  of  marble 
and  Minton's  tiles  ;    the   altar  space,  containing 
incised  marble   slabs,  displays    the    emblems   of 
the  sufi'erings  of    our  Lord.     Beneath  this,  and 
east  of    the  altar    rail,  are    five  very    beautiful 
medallions    in    incised    marble,    illustrating  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Stephen,  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,    and    the    Slaying  of    the  Innocents. 
The  spire  is  as  yet  not  completed,  but    will  be 
shortly  finished.      The  church    has  already  cost 
about    £12,000.      The    contractors    are    Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Shaw,  of  Earl-street,  Westminster. 
Messrs.      Farmer    and    Briiidley    have    executed 
the  carving,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Holborn,  the 
stalls.     The  building  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Walters,  the 
clerk  of  works. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 

MATTERS. 

The  sewage  experiments  latdy  tried  at  Clichy  on  the 
Seme,  .and  favouraUy  reported  on  by  a  jury  appointed  to 
taste  the  fruits,  vegetables.  Sic,  produced,  are  about  to  be 
pursued  on  a  much  larger  scale  on  the  plain  of  Gennevil- 
liers. 

New  drainage  and  water  works  have  ju.st  been  completed 
.at  Bedford.  The  water  reservoir  is  a  subterranean  brick 
built  tank,  capable  of  holding  400,000  gallon.s. 
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OHtTBOHES    AND    CHAPELS. 

Kingsland  Church,  Herefordshire,  was  reopened 
yesterday  week,  after  restoration.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
specimen  of  Early  Fourteenth  Century  work. 
The  restoration  embraces  the  removal  of  the  old 
pews,  and  the  erection  in  their  place  of  new  oak 
benches,  the  chancel  being  fitted  with  stalls  of 
the  same  material.  The  nave  roof,  previously 
ceiled,  has  been  opened  out  and  restored,  the 
chancel  roof  painted  decoratively,  and  the  win- 
dows in  this  portion  of  the  church  filled  with 
stained  glass,  which  has  been  made  to  harmonise 
with  some  ancient  figments  that  remain.  The 
altar  has  a  rich  frontal,  and  is  duly  furnishid 
with  cross  and  candlesticks.  The  stonework  in 
the  interior  of  the  building  has  been  repointed,  as 
also  have  the  exterior  walls,  the  tower  excepted. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Tenbury,  is  the  contractor  by 
whom  the  work  has  been  carried  out.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  is  estimated  at  about  £1  400 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  of  Harley-street,  London,' was 
the  architect. 


The  following  city  churches  are  at  present 
closed  for  repairs  or  cleansing  purposes: — St. 
Margaret's,  Lothbury  ;  St.  Mary,  Woolnoth,  Lom- 
bard-street;  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  Basiughall- 
street  ;  St.  Michael,  Wood-street  ;  St.  Matthew, 
Friday-street  ;  St.  Peter-le-Poer,  Old  Broad-street  ; 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate ;  St.  Swithin,  Cannon- 
street  ;  St.  Mildred,  Poultry ;  St.  Michael,  Corn- 
hill;  and  St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate. 

Whitfield's  Tabernacle,  Tabernacle-walk,  City- 
road,  is  to  be  reerected.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  structure  will  be  laid  this  (Friday) 
afternoon  by  Mr.  J.  Remington  Mills,  M.P. 

On  Thursday  week,  a  new  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  was  consecrated  at  Sidford,  Devon. 
The  edifice  is  in  the  E.arly  English  style,  and  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  witli  its 
aisle,  and  a  vestry.  Red  brick  is  the  material 
used,  with  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  Messrs. 
Gosling  and  Selway,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  were  the 
builders. 

The  parish  church  of  AVembdon,  ne.ar  Bridg- 
w.ater,  destroyed  by  fire  last  spring,  is  to  be  re- 
built from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay, 
architect,  Bath. 

BUlLDINOS. 

New  Wesleyan  Schools  have  been  opened  at 
Bolton  this  week.  T  hey  are  L-shaped,  and  con- 
tain an  area  of  2,S50ft.  The  style  is  Gothic,  the 
exterior  being  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  cost  is  £2,000.  Messrs.  Cunlifle  and  Free- 
man, of  Bolton,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
John  Merrick,  of  the  same  place,  the  contractor. 

A  new  mechanics'  institute  was  inaugurated  on  . 
Tuesday  evening,  at  Crook,  near  Durham.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  with  ornamental  window 
dressings,  and  contains  a  lecture  hall,  50ft.  'oy 
30ft.  The  total  cost  was  about  £1,200.  Mr.  J. 
D.  Thompson,  of  Bishop  Auckland,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  the  same  place, 
the  principal  contractor. 

The  schools  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  New  Swindon  are  now  being  greatly  en- 
larged and  altered,  at  a  cosl,  of  £1,400,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Lansdown,  Mr.  Thomas 
Barrett  being  the  contractor. 
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The  members  of  the  Granby  LoJge  of  Free- 
masons, No.  24,  Dtirham,  intend  to  erect  a  new 
Masonic  hall  in  Old  Elvet,  Durliam,  and  the  plans 
of  the  building  were  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Health  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  inst.  The  biiild 
ing  will  be  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Ebdy,  architect,  Durham. 

A  new  small-pox  hospital  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Calcutta.  There  are  to  be  four  wards,  02ft.  by 
42tt.,  capable  of  receiving  from  30  to  40  patients, 
with  1,73S  cubic  and  fM)  superficial  feet  for  each 
person.  Four  small  wards  for  infectious  cases, 
10ft.  by  8ft.  each,  will  be  attached.  The  entire 
cost,  which  is  to  be  borne  by  Government,  will  be 
35,000  rupees. 

A  new  pauper  hospital  is  to  be  erected  at 
Rotherhithe.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
500  patients,  and  the  cost  will  be  .€30,000. 

The  Town  Council  of  Blackburn  have  just  de- 
cided upon  the  erection  of  a  new  fish  market,  at  a 
cost  of  i'3,9.o0. 

The  Bolton  Gas  Company  have  formally  opened 
their  new  offices.  The  structure  has  been 
erected  from  designs  of  George  Woodhouse,  Esq., 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Handford,  clerk  of  the  works.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  Venetian  Gothic.  The  block 
covers  an  area  of  51 S  superficial  yards,''and  has  a 
frontage  on  three  sides.  The  principal  entrance 
i3  in  Hotel-street,  and  has  a  richly-moulded  arch- 
way supported  by  four  red  granite  columns,  with 
carved  c;ips,  with  cusped  tympanum.  Over  this 
doorway  rises  a  tower,  square  on  plan,  and  slated 
roof  apirelet,  the  roof  having  small  gablet  dormers 
on  each  of  the  four  sides,  with  finials,  and  the 
summit  of  the  roof  being  surmounted  with  a 
wrought -iron  cresting  and  flagstafl'.  The  interior 
of  the  building  is  elaborately  fitted  up.  The  floor 
of  the  vestibule  or  principal  entrance  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles.  From  the  vestibule  a  stone  stair- 
case rises  which  leads  to  the  show  room, 
manager's  room,  board  room,  and  the  upper 
story  of  the  building,  the  minor  offices  and 
store  rooms  being  approached  by  a  back  staircase 
of  stone.  The  contractor  for  the  shell  of  the 
building  was  Mr.  John  Thompson,  of  Manchester; 
for  the  internal  oak  fittings,  Mr.  James  Morris,  of 
Deansgate,  Bolton  ;  and  the  pine  fittings,  Messrs. 
Day  and  Eaby,  of  Bolton.  The  painting  and 
decorating  are  by  Messrs.  Lomas,  Manchester 
and  Bolton. 


12  per  cent,  or  9  per  cent,  nett,  after  providing 
tor  all  the  annual  chrirges  and  risks,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  generaUse  from  exceptional  in- 
stances. 

I  think  I  shall  be  borne  out  in  saying,  first,  that 
a  house  u-nrtli  £3G  per  annum,  and  worth  buying 
at  all,  would  not  ordinarily  be  bought  for  less 
than  £400  ;  and  secondly,  that  few  building  so. 
cieties  lend  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  pur- 
chase money. 

Now  let  us  re-consider  his  illustr.ation,  in  the 
first  case  assuming  that  I  purchase  the  house  by 
borrowing  £300  from  a  building  society  and  p.ay- 
ing  down  £100  ;  and  inthe  second  case,  that  I  con- 
tinue to  pay  £3t!  per  annum  as  rent  and  invest 
my  annual  surplus  at  interest. 

First  case. 
Annual  repayments  on  loan  of  £300 
Loss  of  interest  on  £100  paid  down 
Ground  rent,  insurance,  repairs,  and 

contingencies 

Annual  outgoings      

Deduct  rent        

Annual  excess     

Second  case. 
£21  per  annum  invested  for  ten  years  £29S 
£100  capital       

Money  in  hand  at  expiration  of  ten  (  £Acn    n    n 

years,  havingall  thattimep.aidrent.  \ 
So  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  buy  a  similar  house, 
which  shall  be  just  entering  on  its  lease,  instead 
of  having  run  out  ten  years  of  it,  and  shall,  be- 
sides, have  £60  to  the  good.  Your  Masbro'  cor- 
respondent, in  admitting  that  T  can  rent  a  house 
on  easier  terms  than  I  can  buy  one  through  a 
building  society,  yet  tells  me  that  at  the  end  of 
so  many  years  I  should,  in  one  case,  have  a  house 
of  my  own,  and  in  the  other  "  be  where  I  began ." 
What,  then,  has  become  of  the  annual  surplus  due 
to  the  comparative  *'  easiness  "  of  the  terms  ?  I 
have  shown  above  that  I  should  be  very  far  from 
'  where  I  began  ;  "  I  should  have  more  than  a  set- 
off against  the  house  in  hard  cash,  thus  justifying 
my  former  assertion,  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  it 
is  really  wiser  to  continue  to  pay  rent  to  a  land- 
lord than  to  buy  a  house  through  the  aid  of  a 
building  society. —  I  am,  &c., 

E.  Ingress  Bell. 
30,  Regent-street,  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 


original  intention  of  their  establishment,  and  it 
.should  ever  be  kept  in  view.  Tiieu  provident 
men  may  with  propriety  be  asked,  '*  Why  jiay 
rent ! ''  "  Why  not  pay  a  little  more  for  a  few 
years,  and  the  house  becomes  your  own  pro- 
perty ?  " — I  am,  &c.,  A  CouNTKV.MAN. 
Thetford,  Norfolk. 


TO  C0BRE3P0NDENTS. 

Notice.— Cases   for  binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  Our  Readers.— We  sh.aU  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  w-ill  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
tempK.ited  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  P.iper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
81,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVEST  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
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—I.  H.  T.— S.  G.  and  Sons. —W.  S.— ■'  A  Young  Architect." 
-C.  B.  A. 

Erbati^m.  — In  our  report  of  the  result  of  the  Alserga- 
venny  Townhall  .and  Markets  it  w;is  stated  that  the  aeco'ud 
prize  of  £20  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Haddon,  of 
I(<r'joril,  instead  of  Hereford,  in  which  towa  that  gentle. 
man  practises. 

ToLERATioy.— Wepayno  attention  to  anonymous  letters. 
Tour  "  master"  is  evidently  a  born  flatterer. 
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BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the    Building  News. 

Sir, — I  foresee  that  you  will  do  good  service  by 
kindly  allowing  the  ventilation  of  this  subject  in 
your  columns,  and  I  ask  for  space  for  one  or  two 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  courteous 
letters,  both  signed  "  S.  S  ,"  from  your  correspon- 
dents in  Masbro'  and  London.  As  it  will  simplify 
mattei-3  in  this  case  the  "last  shall  be  first." 
"S.  S,"  assumes  {n)  that  a  house  worth  £36  per 
annum  can  ordinarily  be  bought  for  £300,  and  (h) 
that  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  can  be 
borrowed  from  a  building  society.  These 
two  assumptions  are,  I  think,  so  erroneous  as 
to  be  fatal  to  his  argument.  As  a  rule, 
houses  are  not    purchased    to    pay    the    buyer 


SiK, — Your  correspondent,  "  E.  Ingress  Bell," 
notwithstanding  his  experience,  seems  to  have 
very  confused  notions  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  building  societies.  He  must  have  been 
most  unfortunate  while  acting  for  and  on  be- 
half of  his  clients  in  transacting  business  with 
building  societies  so  badly  constituted  or  im- 
providently  employed  as  for  it  to  be  wiser  to 
continue  to  pay  rent  to  a  landlord,  instead 
of  seeking  the  aid  of  a  properly  constituted 
building  society  to  purchase  the  property  so 
rented. 

One  fact  is  worth  many  figures,  as  figures,  if 
not  correctly  placed,  invariably  delude  and  de- 
ceive ;  I  may,  therefore,  state,  in  opposition  to 
the  experience  of  your  correspondent,  that  I 
know  several  working  men  now  in  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  their  own  freeholds,  who  have 
purchased  them  through  the  aid  of  a  building  so- 
ciety, whose  subscriptions  and  interest  to  such 
society  for  fourteen  years  have  amounted  to  less 
than  they  must  have  paid  to  the  landlord  for  rent 
in  the  same  time. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  all  property  cannot 
be  purchased  so  as  to  work  out  thus  satisfac- 
torily, but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  charge 
upon  building  societies  the  inconveniences  aris- 
ing from  a  reckless  and  improvident  purchase. 
And  that  must  be  a  most  reckless  purchase 
which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  asserted  by 
your  correspondent,  unless,  indeed,  the  purchaser 
had  sought  aid  from  a  building  society  esta- 
blished by  money  lenders  for  their  own  special 
benefit,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  those 
for  whom  such  societies  were  originally  esta- 
blished. 

Almost  every  good  thing  has  been  counter- 
feited, and  it  is  just  possible  that  your  corre- 
spondent's experience  may  have  been  confined  to 
the  counterfeits  ;  if  so,  every  honer't  man  ought  to 
join  with  him  in  denouncing  such. 

Every  provident  man  who  intends  to  become  a 
borrower  from  a  building  society  should  take 
care  to  join  a  muiunl  one,  that  is,  one  so  con- 
stituted that  aU  the  profits  are  mutually  to  be 
divided  among  the    members, 


TEMPERANCE  HALLS. 

Sin,— Charles  Dickens,   in  describing  the  pre- 
mises   which    "  The    Brick-lane    Br.anch  of    the 
Grand  Junction    Ebenezer  Temperance  Society" 
occupied  in    the    neighbourhood  of    Spitallields, 
describes  the  characteristics  of  a  va^t  number  of 
existing   teetotal    meeting  places,  which  are,  by 
courtesy,     denominated      Temperance    "  H.alls." 
Those    not  situate  in   a  loft   or  approached  by 
an     almost     perpendicular    stable    ladder,    will, 
for    the   most   part,    be  found   to    be  low  celled, 
irregular  shaped  apartments,  devoid   of   any  effi- 
cient means  of  ventilation,  lighting,  or  egress.    In 
the  majority  of   cases,  also,  the  "  hall  "  will  con- 
sist of  some  old  stable   or   dilapidated   workshop, 
and,  if  neither  of   these,  it  will  be  improvised  by 
opening  the  folding  doors  between  two  rooms  in 
a  small  house.      From  these  remarks   the  reader 
will  correctly   infer  that  the  ^emperance  "  hall " 
is  indigenous  to  the  poorer  streets  of   the  metro- 
polis.    It  eschews  main  thoroughfares,  however, 
more  from  necessity  than  from  inclination.     Now 
I  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  a  view  to  dia- 
para,ge  the  temperance  movement ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  dictated  by  a  hearty  concurrence 
with  its  objects,  and  by  my  firm  conviction  that 
nothing    {public-houses    alone  excepted)  retards 
the  progress    of    temperance  principles  in    Lon- 
don  and  other  large  towns  so  much  as  the  want 
of  greater  put'licity.       Large  numbers  of  people 
cannot  at  present  be  got  together  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  hear  the  claims  of  teetotalism  set  forth. 
The  audiences  at  temperance  meetings,  with  but 
few  exceptions,   contain    the  '"public"  or  "out. 
side"  element  (t  t'.,    non-teetotalers)   only  in  the 
same  proportion  as  Falstafi's    bread   bore  to  his 
sack.     Most  teetotalers  like  to  attend  their  hails 
regularly,  and  so  they  themselves  monopolise  the 
bulk  of   the   space.     Now,  in   many    provincial 
towns,  the  temperance  hall  is  no  misnomer,  being 
one  of     the    principal    buildings    in    the    place. 
Surely  it  is  not  creditable  to   London  teetotallers 
that  things  are  different  here.     The  only  place  of 
any    importance  in   which  temperance   meetings 
are    held    is   Cambridge    Hall,    Newman  street, 
Oxford  street,  but  even  that  is  somewhat  out  of 
the  way.     One  large  hall  at  least  ought  to  exist 
in  each   of  the  metropolitan   boroughs,   and    it 
should  be  located  in  the  most  public  place  pos- 
sible.    Some  such   ideas  as  these  have  long  since 
occurred  to    some  of   the  leading  spirits  amongst 
the   200,000  London  teetotallers,   and   practical 
effect  is  about  to  be  given    to  them  by  starting  a 
joint  stock  company,    having  for  its   objects  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  temperance  h.all3  in 
London  and  the  provinces.      It  will  be   managed 
by  working  men,  and  the  shares  (£1  each)  will,  it 
is  expected,  be  speedily  taken  up. — lam,  &c., 
A  Friend  of  Progre.ss. 


THE  ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  HERT- 
FORD,  CO-MPETITION. 

Sir, — In  the  early  part  of  January  last  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  your  columns  inviting 
architects  to  send  in  designs  for  the  proposed  new 
Church  of  St,  Andrew,  Hertford,  which  was  to  seat 
600  persons,  and  the  cost  not  to  exceed  £3,000. 
Competitors  were  advised  to  visit  the  site  and 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  prices  of 
materials,  &c.,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  design 
that  could  be  carried  out  for  the  sum  at  the  com- 
mittee's disposal. 

Various  designs  were  submitted,  from  which 
the  committee  ultimately  selected  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Moorgate-street,  who 
stated  that  his  design  could  be  carried  out  for 
£3,000,  exclusive  of  the  encaustic  tile  paving 
and  some  rich  decoration  he  had  introduced  in  his 
internal  elevations.  It  appears,  by  a  statement  in 
the  I[eits  Merairy  of  August  1,  which  I  here- 
with forward  you,  that  a  meeting  was  convened 
to  receive  the  tenders  for  the  work,  and  that 
upon  opening  them  the  lowest  tender  was  £4,360, 
and  the  highest  £6,126,  or  more  than  double  the 
architect's  estimate. 

The    committee    seem    anxious    to    give    Mr. 

Johnson  every  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  plans 

if  he  can  do  so  for  the  stipulated  sum  ;  but  it  is 

This   was    the  |  quite  clear  that  the  design  cannot  be  carried  out 
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for  anything  like  the  money,  unless  considerably 
altered  or  reduced. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  think  it  most  un- 
fair to  the  other  competitors  that  Mr.  Johnson 
should  be  allowed  six  weeks  to  seek  a  builder  (if 
possible)  to  carry  out  the  works  at  the  com- 
mittee's price — viz.,  £3,000,  after  his  utter  failure 
to  procure  a  public  tender  for  a  less  sum  than 
£4,360. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter, 
but  as  an  architect  I  am  anxious  to  see  fair  play 
in  competitions,  and  so  long  aa  competitors  are 
allowed  to  ignore  instructions  a9  to  cost,  &c.,  it  is 
impossible  that  architects  can  compete  fairly.  It  is 
much  easier  to  design  a  costly  building  than  it  is 
to  design  a  building  at  a  limited  cost  with  ex 
tensive  requirements. — I  am,  &c.,        Faiki'I^t. 


THE   GAIETY  THEATRE. 

Sra, — By  a  report  which  appeared  in  your  last 
impression  of  a  case  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  relative  to  certain  alterations  now 
in  progress  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre,  Mr. 
Sim  I 'Son,  the  builder,  is  reported  to  have  said 
"  That  he  was  also  the  contractor  for  the  new 
Gaiety  Theatre,  and  the  plans  for  that  edifice, 
though  simila*"  to  those  of  the  Marylebone  Theatre 
(so  far  as  the  point  at  issue  was  concerned),  had 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  surveyor  in  that  dis- 
trict." I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Simpson  that  in  this 
assertion  he  has  been  misreported ;  indeed,  it 
is  ao  contrary  to  fact  that  I  feel  bound  to  give 
such  a  report  the  most  unqualified  denial.  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Opera  and 
the  new  Vaudeville  Theatre,  at  Paris,  there  is  no 
theatre  in  Europe  which  has  been  constructed 
with  such  regard  to  prevention  of  tire — there  will 
not  be  a  wall  or  partition  in  the  building  of  any 
other  material  than  brick,  no  lintels  in  any  of  the 
walls,  and.  in  addition  to  every  corridor,  passage, 
and  staircase  being  of  stone  or  concrete,  the  pit 
floor  and  the  three  tiers  forming  the  balcony,  upper 
boxes,  and  gallery  will  be  all  constructed  of 
wrought  iron  and  cement  concrete,  not  a  par- 
ticle of  wood  being  used,  except  only  in  the  floor- 
ing boards.  A  double  wire  gauze  curtain  (on  the 
principle  of  the  Davy  lamp)  will  close  the  opening 
between  the  stage  and  the  auditory,  so  that  if  a 
fire  were  raging  on  the  former  not  a  spaik  and 
comparatively  little  heat  could  come  through  to 
the  auditory. — I  am,  &c., 

Charles  J.  Pnirrs,  F.S.A.,  Architect  of 
the  Queen's  and  Gaiety  Theatres. 

26,  Mecklenburg  square,  W.C. 


|nt£rtnmmunicati(jit. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1009.]  — ADDRESS  WANTED.  —  Could  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  of  tbe  present  address  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Austin,  who  gained  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studeutahip  for 
either  1866  or  1S07?— Alpha. 


[1010.]— WALL  FINISH  FOR  SMOKING  ROOM.— 
I  am  erecting,  in  connection  with  an  hotel,  u.  room  to  be 
used  .18  a  smoking  room,  and  occasionally  as  a  public 
dining  room.  Its  dimensions  are  21it.  by  14ft.  Gin.,  and 
12ft,  clear  height.  The  walla  I  propose  to  matchboard 
"chair  rail"  high.  Will  one  of  your  leaders  kindly  give  me 
the  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  suggest  a  moderately 
cheap  and  satisfactory  manner  of  finishing  the  walls  ;iud 
ceiling,  so  that  they  may  not  become  discoloured  by  smoke, 
and  yet  present  a  pleasing  appearance?  The  usual  way  of 
treating  such  rooms  about  here  is  to  cover  the  walls  and 
ceiling  with  marble  paper,  varnished;  but  I  should  like,  if 
possible,  to  do  something  dilferent. — A  Country  Builder. 


S  =  thrust  at  end  of  principal  rafter,  and  F  =  strain  at 
end  of  tie  beam,  I  find — 
Cwt.      Iba. 
20   X    9 


5X2" 

20   X    7.5 


IScwt.  =  thrust  of  rafter, 


:  15cwt.  =  tension  of  tie  beam, 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Sm, — I  observe  from  a  paragraph  in  *'  Engineer- 
ing" of  Friday  last,  that  the  engineer  of  the 
Th  .me3  Embaukmeut  Works  is  likely  to  receive  a 
mark  of  royal  favour  upon  the  completion  of 
these  works.  I  prefaume  that  this  means  knight- 
hood, and  I  have  no  duubt  that  it  is  fur  the  archi- 
tectural talent  displayed  in  the  arch  at  Temple- 
stairs,  and  the  other  woi  ke  which  you  so  pleasantly 
described  in  yours  of  August  28.  Upon  liret 
reading  your  criticism  I  was  somewhat 
astonished  to  find  that  you  were  not  an  admirer 
of  the  grand  display  of  architectural  talent  to  be 
Rcen  on  the  Tbames  Embankment,  and  I  could  not 
make  out  why  yuu  should  point  out  as  absurdities 
so  many  thirgs  that  the  Spring  Garden  authori- 
ties thiuk  so  very  clever ;  but,  of  course,  it  was 
only  a  little  pleasant  banter,  aa  you,  of  course, 
could  not  have  any  idea  what  was  intended  to  be 
done  to  complete  the  arch  which  you  have  illus- 
trated when  you  wrote.  1  will  now  enlighten  you 
a  little  on  this  point.  On  the  raised  portion  of 
the  upper  part  it  has  been  suggested  that  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  be  placed ;  and  the 
authorities  having  some  doubts  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  arch  to  carry  such  a  weight  of  taste,  had 
the  pier  in  the  centre  of  the  opening  placed 
there,  in  caee  a  shore  should  be  required  to  shore 
up  the  keystone.  I  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided whoiatohave  the  honour  of  being  represented 
on  the  lower  part.  J,  therefore,  suggest  that  the 
deaigiier  of  the  arch  should  be  placed  on  one  aide 
in  a  suitable  attitude,  with  a  roll  of  drawings  in 
his  hand  pointiiig  to  his  mounted  superior  altove  ; 
and  on  the  utlier  hide — well,  there  will,  perhaps, 
be  ru;im  to  accommodate  all  the  admirers  of  this 
beautiful  structure,  so  I  would  hoiat  them  up  to 
adorn  it. — I  am,  &c.,  M.  S.  E, 


[1011.]— DURABILITY  OF  SLATES.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  information  aa  to  the  durability  of  Port 
Madoc  slates,  and  the  actual  difference  between  them  and 
Bangor  slates,  and  oblige?— A  Subscribeu. 


[1012.] -CHIPPING  CHISELS.- WUl  anyone  teU  me 
where  to  procure  chisels  of  various  lengths,  such  as  a 
geologist  would  require  for  chippingoff  pieces  of  hard  rock. 
They  must  be  thoroughly  well  tempered. — S.  W. 


[1013.]-^PARTY  "WALLS.— Allow  me,  through  your 
*'  Intercommunication"  column,  to  thank  '*  Clerk  "  for  his 
reply  to  my  first  question,  and  to  express  regret  at  not 
properly  explaining  the  latter  question,  which  should  have 
read  :  A  party  wall  having  been  pulled  down,  in  which 
there  was  a  small  opening  to  give  light  to  a  cellar,  has  the 
proprietor,  whilst  reconstructing  the  wall,  a  right  to  place 
a  much  larger  window  in  any  other  position  he  may  choose? 
and  having  done  away  with  the  light  to  the  cellar  by  the 
erection  of  the  new  wall,  has  he  a  right  at  any  future  time 
to  reopen  the  light  in  its  former  position?— H.  R.  T.,  Hav- 
ling. 


tlOU  ]  —  PORTLAND  CEMENT  FOR  FIREPROOF 
FLOOR. — Will  some  of  your  subscribers  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  medium  of  your  "  Interccmmuidcation " 
column,  their  experience  in  Portland  cement  as  a  finish  to 
fireproof  floors,  and  especially  for  warehouse  purposes  ;  and 
chiefiy  as  to  whether  they  are  likely  to  cause  condensation 
to  any  perceptible  extent?— J.  D.  N. 


^"5x2 

while  the  strain  on  the  kingpost,  if  framed  as  shown, 
would  be  one  of  tension  ;  but  the  weight  to  be  suppnrt^'d, 
simplv  by  its  own  and  that  of  half  the  tie  beam,  or  (t;iking 
"G.    E. /Walters' "  dimensions   =   say  3  cubic  feet  of  tii 

1201b. 
at  401b.  =  — —    —  601b.),  a  little  more  than  half  a  cwt., 

instead  of  the  ton  he  mentions  ;  and  the  dimensions,  if  a 
kingpost  be  used  at  all  in  so  small  a  span,  might  be — rafters. 
Sin.  by  -"in. ;  tie  beams,  3iu.  by  5in.  ;  and  kiiigi>ost,  below 
head.  Sin.  by  3in.  But,  for  the  small  span  given,  and  to  do 
away  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of  framing,  I  shoulil 
feel  more  disposed  to  make  the  rafters  43in  by  2iin.,  with 
a  collar  Jin.  by  2Ain.  securely  nailed  to  them  about  half- 
way up  the  rise  of  roof,  and  have  no  king  at  aU.  At  all 
events,  that  portion  of  the  frame  is  very  slightly  required  ; 
a  iin.  iron  rod  would  answer  ail  the  requii'ementa  as  well. 

— A  SUBSCKIBER. 

[9SS.]- GYMNASTIC  ARRANGEMENT.  —  From  the 
question,  the  strain  upon  the  rod  A  is  twice  that  upon  each 
of  those  B  and  C.  We  may  p»-oceed  practically  to  work  out 
the  question,  as  follows  ; — Suppose  a  man  to  be  swinging 
upon  each  of  the  ropes  B  and  C,  and  we  may  put  his  weight 
at  a  hundredweight  and  a  half  If  we  find  the  dimensions 
of  B  they  will  an  wer  also  for  C,  and  doubling  them  will 
give  us  the  size  of  the  rod  A.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
rods  are  subjected  to  violent  jerks  and  shocks,  which  are 
very  difficult  to  calculate  accurately,  a  liberal  allowance 
must  be  made  in  the  material.  Let  us  assume  the  greatest 
weight  that  could  come  upon  either  of  the  rods  B  or  C  to 
be  a  couple  of  cwt.,  and  if  we  make  our  working  load  to  be 
one  tenth  of  the  breaking,  we  shall  have  to  provide  for  a 
breaking  strain  of  one  ton  upon  each  of  the  rods  B  and  C, 
and  two  tons  upon  A.  All  these  rods  should  be  of  wrought 
iron,  which  material  will  bear  safely  five  tons  per  every 
square  inch  of  sectional  aiea ;  and,  therefore,  the  area  of 
rods  B  and  C  should  contain  one-fifth  of  a  square  inch,  and 
A  two-fiftlis.     Now,  putting  A'  for  the  area,  and  D  for  the 

ttD'-^ 
required  diameter,  we  liave,  algebraically,  A'  =  -^— .but 

^  =  0.7854,  and  A'  =  -^,  so  that  we  have  y  =  0.7S54  x  D^. 


REPLIES. 

[934.]- FISH  PONDS. -If  carefully  puddling  the  whole 
of  the  inside  of  the  fisli  pond  is  not  sufficient,  "  Francis  R. 
Capon  "  can  use  aaphalte,  which  would  certainly  make  it 
watertight.  1  would  advise  him  to  carefully  puddle  it 
(i.f.,  Work  the  clay  up  to  the  consistency  of  hrick-making 
clay  and  line  all  the  interior),  and,  if  the  sides  are  of  too 
great  a  pitch,  to  work  it  carefully, up,  and  make  the  sides  in 
layers. — R. 


[PSO.l-WALL  BUILDING.— Allow  me  to  inform  "Con- 
tractor" that  the  elevation  of  his  wall  should  be  like  what  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.     I  have  seen  walls  built 


upon  steep  slopes fallingto  pieces  owing  to  the  fact  of  their 
Jiaving  been  built  with  the  courses  parallel  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground.  The  courses  should  always  be  truly  horizontal ; 
and  the  wall  has  the  better  appearance  for  having  the 
coping  laid  as  shown.  The  top  should  be  arranged  m  steps  ; 
although,  if  desired,  the  top  course  may  have  the  bricks  cut 
BO  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  surface  of  tbt;  ground.  It  is 
ouite  clear  that  if  the  whole  of  the  coursi-s  be  bid  on  the 
slope,  the  weight  of  the  wall  will  be  all  thrown  Uj  un  the 
lowest  part,  and  must  sooner  or  later  burst  it  out. — T.  .M.  S. 


[087.]- TRUSS.— In  the  aaawer  given  by  "  Geo.  H.  Wal- 
ters" in  the  Building  News  of  the  4th  inst  ,  the  square 
root  sign  in  the  formula  is  not  put  as  it  t-hould  be.  Were 
it  left  unnoticed  it  might  perhaps  lead  many  into  an  erro- 

W2, 
neoua  calculation.      It  is  put  T  =  V  >■■'  -^  ^li  .    when 


it  should 


beT  =  y 


H2  + 


W3 
16' 


+    1(5  ' 
The  figures  .8125  are 


right,  and  bear  the  latter,  which  is  the  correct  form.  He 
is  not  correct  in  saying  that  the  kingpost  has  a  tensile 
strain  eLjual  to  one  ton.  The  only  strain  on  a  kingpost 
when  the  tie  beam  is  horizontal  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  tendency  of  the  beam  to  sag  in  the  middle. — W. ,  Tenby, 
South  Wales. 


5     X     0.7854 


Solving   for  D,    we   obtain   D    = 

—  =  practically -r  -    The  rods  B  pnd  C  may 
V  5   X  0.7854 

therefore   be  gin.,  and  the  rod  A  lin.  in  diameter.     The 
crossbeam  D  E  may  be  4in.  by  S^in. — W. 


[fifict.j—jiAGNETISM.— Soft  iron  maybe  converted  into 
a  temporary  magnet  very  readily.  One  of  the  simplest 
means  is  to  rvib  it  longitudinally  with  another  magnet, 
takinj  care  to  keep  the  friction  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Another,  but  slower  plan,  is  that  of  simple  induc- 
tion, where  the  iron  to  be  maguetised  is  held  between  two 
magnets,  with  their  poles  placed  in  opposite  directions,  aa 


N 


N 


shown  in  the  drawing.  A  poker  or  pair  of  tongs  can  be 
rendered  temporarily  magnetic  by  simply  holding  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  striking 
them  upon  the  other  end  with  a  hammer  or  stone.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  soft  iron  is  only  rendered  a  tempo- 
rary magnet  by  these  means,  but  steel  ia  rendered  a  perma- 
nent one  ;  but  it  is  a  muclx  more  difficult  task  to  effect, 
and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  without  the  aid 
of  electricity. — Stet.      

[990.]-FRESERVING  TIMBER.— "S.  T.  L."  should 
purchase  the  timber  he  wants  ready  creosoted ;  or,  if  he 
prefers  it,  he  can  send  balks  to  be  prepared  especially  ;  but 
the  former  is  the  cheaper,  and  in  every  way  the  preferable 
plan.  It  is  always  better  to  buy  any  ordinary  scantling  that 
is  used  than  to  have  any  unusual  size  done, especially  unless 
there  be  a  great  quantity  of  it. — Axeman. 


[987.]- In  the  reply  to  this  question,  contained  in  your 
last  impression,  there  seem  to  be  some  little  mistakui 
that,  for  "  A  Beginner's"  benefit,  it  is  as  well  to  set  right. 
For  instance,  taking  L  =  load  on  truss,  T  =  half-length  of 
tie  beam,  P  =  length  of  principal  rafter,  B  =  rise  of  roof, 


f991.]_STEAM  POWER  FOR  SAWMILL.— The  power 
"Sawdust'*  would  require  is  so  limited  that  the  charge 
could  not  he  regulated  upon  the  same  principles  that  guide 
those  made  for  portable  or  stationary  steam  power  He 
must  make  an  arrangement  with  his  neighbour. — S.  N. 


[992.]— HIGH-PITCHED  ROOF  TRUSS.— I  have  often 
braced  roof  trusses  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  "  Intercom- 
munication "  by  inserting  a  couple  of  strong  struts,  A  and 


B,  about  6in.  by  4in.,  and  a  king  rod,  C  D,  of  about  tho 
same  scantling  ;  or  this  last  may  be  advantageously  made 
of  round  iron,  |iu.  in  diameter. — CaRFEnter. 

[i92.]~In  reply  to  "Yorkshire  Student,"  he  can  pur- 
chase the  work  "Norman  Shaw's  Sketches"  if  he  will 
correspond  with  W.  P.,  13,  Buckingham-row,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.  

[993.]-STUnENT'S  GUIDE.— Tho  cost  of  tho  book  is 
1b.,  and  it  can  be  procured  from  Weale,  High  Holborn.  It 
is  one  of  his  excellent  rudimentary  series.- A ppkentice. 
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I-994.]— LOAD  ON  CAST-IRON  SKEWBACK  GIR- 
DERS—Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  "Urgent,'"  iu  reply  to 
his  quffetion,  Vfhiit  is  the  object  of  making  a  girder  iu  bo 
extriWRlinary  a  form  ?  It  does  uot  appear  to  have  any  top 
or  bottom  flange,  and  is,  in  fiict,  the 
only  specimen  lever  saw  of  the  kind. 
Talking  it  aa  it  is,  I  aliould  siuipose 
that  nuder  a  breaking  load  it  would 
yieUl  somewhtre  in  the  direction  of 
"the  Hue  A  B.  I  should  be  inoliued 
to  take  the  sectional  area  of  ono  of 
tlio  shiping  pieces,  and  work  by  Mr. 
llod^kinson's  formula.  Putting  W 
for  the  breaking  weight  in  Wns  at  the 
the  centre,  A  for  the  area  in  square  inches  of  the  sloping 
flange,  D  for  the  depth  iu  f«et,  and  L  for  span  also  m  feet, 

we  have  W  =  ^^^^iT^  '  '^^^  ^^^^^^  ahowu  ia  about 
the  woret  form  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  distribute 
the  material.— Cast  Iron. 


[997  1  _  IRON  IN  IRON  ORE.  —  Your  ccrrespondent 
ahould  have  given  iho  name  of  the  iron  ore,  aa  there  are  a 
great  many  varietits.  There  is  the  common  ore  or  ironstone, 
which  is  mostly  a  carl>onate  ;  there  are  the  red  and  brown 
hBeraatite,-*,  the  sp;xthoso  irou  ore,  the  specular,  and  the 
Bulphiile.  or  well-known  iron  pyrites,  and  othora  of  less 
notoriety  and  value,  some  of  which  are  known  only  to  the 
chemist.  If  '*  Iron"  will  let  mo  know  what  particular  ore 
he  means,  1  will  endeavour  to  tell  him  how  to  analyse  it. 

— MlNERAIXJOlST. 


[1001.1-PLAN  DRAWING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.— 
I  would  advise  "Stonemason"  to  get  "Gwilt's  Eucyclo- 
piedia  of  Architecture,"  published  at  £2  l'2s.  fid. ;  not  that 
it  contains  a  complete  system  of  lines  for  stone  cutting,  but 
it  does  give  you  a  knowledge  of  plan  drawing  and  architec- 
ture.— K.  

[1003.] -AREA  OF  A  FIELD.— There  is  evidently  some 
miataktt  either  iu  the  admeiisurements  or  the  figure.  I  see 
iu  the  triangle  B  K  C  the  side  F  C  is  greater  than  the  other 
two  together,  which  of  coui^e  is  an  impossibility  (Euc.  i.  20); 
BO,  also,  in  the  triangle  A  F  B,  the  two  side^  A  F,  A  B  are 
together  le«s  than  F  B  ;  wliile  iu  the  irregular  figure  C  F 
E  D  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  F  E,  E  D,  D  C  is  less  than 
the  one  side  F  C  ;  and  eijually  wrong  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son are  the  figures  A  F  C  B  and  A  D  C  B  It  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  construct  a  figure  with  the  dimensions  given  ; 
but  if  "Vouug  Surveyor"  will  correct  them  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  req^uiied  information.— J.  M'NAiiABA. 

[1003.]— The  following  is  the  geometrical  method  of  find- 
ing the  area  of  any  iiregular  polygon  such  as  A  B,  C  D, 
E  F,  sketch  No.  1  : — Divide  the  figure  into  any  convenient 
number  of  triangles  (iu  the  present  case  you  would  only 
require  the  two  triangles,  A  B  C,  F  E  D)  ;  then  draw  the 
line  B  C  parallel  to  A  C,  and  the  line  E  H  paiallel  to  F  D  ; 
then  by  drawing  the  diagonals  A  C  and  F  H  you  convert 
the  polygon  into  a  trapezium,  A  C  F  H,  having  the  same 
area.  The  nextstep  is  to  couatructatrianglee^ual  iu  area 
to  the  figure  A  C  F  H  (sketch  No.  '2),  which  is  done  by  draw- 
ing the  diagonal  F  G  and  the  line  A  K  parallel  to  it ;  then 


draw  the  line  F  K,  which  give?  the  hypothenuse  of  triangle 
KH  F,  and  this  triangle  is  equal  to  the  polygon  A  B  C  D  E  F. 
The  formula  for  getting  the  area  of  any  triangle  is  as 
follows:  — Let  K  11  =  base,  and  L  F  =  a  line  drawn  from 
the  vertex  of  the  triangle  iDerpendicular  to  K  H,  then 
KH  X  LF 

=  area.     If  it  is  not  couvement  to  convert 

2 
the  figure  into  one  triangle,  the  only  way  is  to  divide  it 
into  a  series  of  triangles,  then  get  the  area  of  each  and  sum 
them  together.  I  would  advise  '  Younu  Surveyor"  to 
study  '*  Binus  Elements  of  Geometrical  Drawing,"  or  any 
elementary  work  on  that  subject. — S.  H. 

[1003.]— "  Young  Surveyor  "  is  either  sadly  in  error  or  is 
asking  for  the  solution  of  an  imaginary  problem.  If  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  question  he  will  at  once 
see  what  an  absurd  calculation  he  requires;  and  before 
proceeding  further,  allow  me  to  remind  him  that  the 
editor,  and  we,  tlio  subscribei-s,  require  questions  of  prac- 
tical difficulty.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  sides  A  F  and 
A  B,  each  96ft.,  are  less  than  the  thi.d  side  FB,  210,  which 
id  absurd  ;  and  again,  F  B  and  B  C  210  and  730  =  940,  less 
thau  F  C  13IU ;  and  more  than  that,  supposing  the 
figures  to  be  right,  he  wants  the  dimensions  E  G  or  D  B  to 
work  it  out  by  figures.  When  he  has  got  the  requisite 
dimensions,  he  Ciin  obtain  the  area  by  the  following: — 
Divide  the  figure  in  triangles  and  parallelograms,  and  find 
the  areas  of  each  separately.  To  find  the  area  of  a  triangle 
proceed  as  follows  : — Take  the  triangle  B  F  E  in  liia  figure  : 
B  F  =  210,  F  E  =  16i,  and  E  B  =  320. 


j  (210  +  1G5  +  320)  =  3\trK 
347.5  —  210  =  137.5  3i7.5  - 

347.5  —  320  =  27.5. 


■165  =  182.5. 


V(3"r 


3t7.5  >:  137.5  X  182.5  x  27.5)=  area  of  triangle. 

Or,  to  give  the  rule  iu  word^,  "  From  half  the  sum  of  the 
three  sides  subtract  each  side  severally  ;  multiply  the  half 
sum  and  the  three  remainders  continually  together,  and 
the  square  root  of  the  last  product  will  be  the  area." — U. 

[1003.]— It  is  very  evident  that  "Young Surveyor"  could 
not  have  measured  such  a  piece  of  land  as  stated,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  never  was  and  never  could  be  a 
piece  of  land  of  such  a  form,  and  bearing  such  dimensions. 
To  proceed :  If  "  Young  Surveyor  "  had  but  made  himself 
acquainted  with  Euclid,  book  i.,  prop.  20,  he  could  not 
possibly  ha^e  fallen  into  so  egregious  a  blunder  ;  for  since 
any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  togetlier  greater  than  the 
third  side,  F  E  +  E  D  are  greater  thau  F  D.  Again,  for  a 
aimilar  reason,  D  F  +  F  A  are  gieater  than  D  A  ;  much 
more,  then,  areDE+EF-fFA  together  greater  than 


A  D,  which,  according  to  '*  Toung  Surveyor's"  proposition, 
they  decidedly  are  not. — T.  E   W  oodhoi'se,  Ijciceater. 

[Other  solutions  of  the  problem  have  been  received  from 
*'  A  Surveyor,"  "J.  N.  Crofts,  Liverpool,"  and  "11.  L.  B  "] 

[1007.1-CEMENT  FOR  GAS  ANT)  WATER  PIPES.— 
The  followiui.'  is  a  cement,  the  formula  for  which  I  fell 
across  lately,  and  which  1  find  very  good  :-Mix  six  parts 
of  finely  iKJwdered  graphite,  three  partsof  slaked  limo,  and 
eight  paits  of  sulphur  with  seven  parts  of  boiled  oil. 
Knead  well  till  the  mixture  of  all  the  ingredients  is  per- 
fect.—K.  J.  K. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT, 

The  working  classes  of  America,  who  rejoiced  with  exceed- 
ing great,  but  a^  it  turns  out,  with  untimely  joy  over  the 
passage  of  the  recent  law  by  Congress  enacting  that  eight 
hours  of  labour  ahould  constitute  a  day's  work  in  tlie 
Government  dockyjirds.  Ac,  have  received  a  sad  disappoint- 
ment. Thev  had  imagined  that  the  Government  would 
continue  to  give  the  same  *vages  for  eight  hours'  work  as 
b.id  been  paid  for  ten  hours;  but  it  appears  that  the 
Government  does  not  see  it  "  under  those  lamps,"  as  Arte- 
mus  Ward  was  wont  to  say.  General  Rodman,  who  com- 
mands the  United  States'  Arsenal  at  Rock  Island,  having 
doubts  as  to  the  proper  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
law,  telegraphed  for  instructions  to  the  Secretary  for  War, 
who  replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  law  did  not  provide 
that  ten  hours'  pay  should  be  given  for  eight  hours'  work, 
and  that,  until  Congress  directed  to  the  contrary,  he  should 
order  20  per  cent,  to  be  I'educted  from  the  wages  which  the 
men  had  been  receiving.  Under  this  ruling,  the  "boon  " 
of  the  eight  hour  law  is  a  curse,  since  the  mechanics  who 
were  receiving  4dols,  50c.  per  day  now  gel  but  3dols.  60c. 

Messrs.  John  Crosaley  and  Sons,  the  great  carpet  manu- 
facturers of  Halifax,  having  contemplated  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labour  on  Saturdays,  but  no  wishing  to 
do  so  without  the  approval  of  the  men  themselves,  recently 
resorted  to  a  somewhat  novel  expedient  for  settling  such 
questions.  Tickets  were  issued  for  a  ballot,  white  tickets 
being  for  the  proposed  alterations,  and  blue  for  keeping 
things  iu  ytutu  quo.  Ihe  votes  recorded  were  as  follows  :  — 
white  tickets,  3,971;  blue,  Oii-l ;  majority  for  the  change, 
2,307. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  report  of  the' Friendly  Society  of 
Ironfouuders,  a  thick  volume  of  172  closely  printed  pages, 
records  the  proceedings  of  the  society  for  1807.  Including 
a  considerable  amount  of  cash  in  hand,  the  income  for  the 
year  was  £'2,798,  and  the  expenditure  £63,949,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £8,849.  The  financial  position  of  the  society  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  year  exhibits  a  decrease 
iu  its  cash  balance  of  about  £20. UOO  when  contrasted  with 
the  correspoudiug  period  of  1807.  This  large  falling  uif 
arises  from  the  great  depression  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  trade  all  tlirough  the  past  year.  In  consequence  of 
this  depreasion  a  large  number  of  the  members  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  the  sum  expended  in  their  relief 
was  quite  unparalleled  iu  the  history  of  the  society.  Up- 
wards of  £35,-70  was  paid  away  under  this  head  in  1867, 
being  an  increase  of  £20,395  over  the  amount  applied  to 
the  like  purpose  iu  1806,  and  far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year's  payments  on  a  similar  account.  The  total  expen- 
diture, which  includes  superannuation,  accidents,  funerals, 
and  the  promotion  of  emigration,  was  £i5,83S  for  the 
direct  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  society.  There  are 
10,839  members. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Pirmingham  Trades  Coun- 
cil held  ouThureday  wetk  a  deputation  from  the  Liverpool 
bricklayers  attended  to  lay  a  btatemeut  of  their  case  before 
the  council.  Tlie  deputation  alleged  that  the  men  were 
on  strike  for  a  set  of  rules  whi.^.l:  the  masters  were  impro- 
perly attemptingto  force  on  them.  It  was  resolved  to  give 
credentials  to  the  deputation,  and  to  recommend  the  case 
to  the  various  societies  for  assistance  and  support. 

The  workmeu  in  the  bronze  chasing  and  mounting  es- 
tablishments in  Paris  have  struck  work  on  account  of  lu- 
suflicient  pay. 

The  loss  to  the  New  York  bricklayers  in  wages  during 
the  five  weeks  of  tlieir  strike  is  estimated  at  30,000  dollars. 
The  strike  still  continues. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  amongst  the  ironworkers  of  the 
north  of  England  to  obtain  an  advauce  on  the  wages  they 
have  been  receiving  for  the  last  yearand  a  ha!f  Follow- 
ing the  long  strike  of  1&66  was  a  great  reduction  of  wages, 
amounting  to  25  or  30  per  cent.  Even  with  this  advantage  in 
their  favour  masters  have  complained  down  to  the  present 
time  that  they  cannot  meet  foreign  i  ompetitiou,  and  the 
assertion  has  been  partially  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  only 
very  partial  employment  has  been  aflbrded  generally  iu 
the  trade  until  a  short  time  since.  A  meeting  of  delegates 
was  held  at  Darlington  on  Saturday.  The  proceedings 
were  private,  but  the  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  has 
been  published,  which  reveals  that,  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  obtain  an  advance  of  about  10  per  leut.  on  pud- 
dling and  mill  work,  and  that  deputations  are  to  wait  on 
masters  to  this  end.  Another  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Gatesliead  in  a  fortnight,  to  receive  a  report  of  what  is  the 
employers'  answer.  This  attempt,  which  the  union  would 
wish  to  make  national,  is  looked  upon  throughout  the 
northern  district  ;i3  most  r;ish  aud  ill  advised,  and  one  to 
which  the  employers  will  under  no  circumstances  yield. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  group  by  M.  Aime  Millet,  intended  to  crown  the  new 
Opera  house  in  Paris,  has  been  cast.  It  represents  Apollo 
erect  and  holding  the  lyre  in  outstretched  hands.  By  his 
side  aie  seated  the  muses  of  drama,  music,  and  of  dance. 

The  old  Burgh  Cross,  which  was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  street,  Dunfermline, 
and  where  it  has  beeu  for  many  years,  has  been  removed 
and  erected  on  a  substantial  pedestal  in  front  of  the  County 
Building.  The  decorations  on  the  structure  were  finished 
on  Saturday.  The  erection  has  been  promoted  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Joseph  Paton,  and  other  antiquarians, 
and  the  expense  defrayed  by  public  subscription. 

Subscriptions  are  now  being  asked  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Foxe,  the  "martyrolo- 
gist,"  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  his  birthplace.  Foxe  is 
buried  in  Cripplegate  church,  and  died  in  1587. 


A  veteran  French  sculptor,  M.  J.  Louis  Gardie,  who  ia 
upwards  of  seventy,  and  served  under  the  fii-st  Napoleon, 
having  settled  at  Brighton,  is  desirous  of  presenting  to 
that  t<iwn  a  large  his  relief  of  the  great  Emperor.and  a  bust, 
in  terra  cotta,  of  Captain  Spoke.  Curiously  enough,  though 
a  Frenchman  boru,  and  one  of  Napoleon's  guard,  ho  was 
employed  just  fifty  years  ago  by  Messrs  Rxmdell  aud  Bridge 
upon  the  celebrated  "  Wellington  shield." 

Mr.  George  Mooro  has  otferod  to  the  inhabitants  a  me- 
morial fountain  tt>  bo  erected  in  the  Market-place.  For 
above  fovir  years  i)aBt  Mr.  Knowles  has  beeu  working  at 
the  de.'iign.  A  drawing  of  it  was  exhibited  .at  a  recent 
meeting  and  was  nmch  admired.  It  is  stpiare,  aud  stands 
on  a  base  of  little  above  I4ft.  sipiaie.  Its  total  height  is 
30ft.,  and  it  tinishea  with  a  mas^-ive  bronze  and  gilt  cross, 
surmounting  a  tapering  spire.  It  is  to  bo  built  of  granite, 
rough  hewn  and  polished,  the  upper  partof  it  being  boldly 
chiselled,  with  a  fioreated  design.  The  principal  feature 
will  be  the  lx)dy,  in  the  four  side*  of  which  four  white 
marble  basso-relievi  are  to  be  placed.  These  relievi  will 
be  about  3ft,  square,  and  are  to  be  sculptured  by  Wooluer. 
The  drinking  fountain.^  are  to  be  four  in  number,  one  on 
each  side,  and  are  to  b»  jilaced  about  3Kt.  from  the  ground. 
There  will  be  polislied  granite  basins  below  each  stream  of 
water,  anti  the  surplus  water  will  run  by  a  pipe  to  recep- 
tacles below,  BO  that  basins  niay  be  kept  filled  with  water 
for  horses,  dogs,  &c. 


STAINED    GLASS. 


The  west  window  of  the  parochial  nave  of  St.  Helen's. 
Bisliopsgate,  has  this  week  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  iu 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  at  the  cost  of 
various  frienils  and  inhabitants  of  the  ward  of  Bishops- 
gate. 

A  stained  glass  window  has  just  been  placed  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  lights  below  the 
transom  are  occupied  by  one  subject -The  Last  Supper, 
aud  the  upper  lights  are  filled  with  representations  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Joseph  at  the  inn  at  Bethlehem  ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  The 
window  is  from  the  works  of  Mr.  H.  Hughes,  of  London. 

A  new  stained  {;lass  window  is  about  to  be  inserted  iu 
thesouth  window  of  the  Parliament  House,  Edinburgh.  The 
arti^t-s  employed  on  this  work  are,  we  believe,  the  Chevalier 
Maximlian  Ainmiller,  inspector  of  the  royal  glass  paint- 
ing establishment  at  Munich,  and  Von  Kaulbach,  an  artist 
of  remarkable  power.  The  subject  illustrated  is  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Court  of  Session  by  James  the  Fifth,  in 
the  year  1532. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Chatham  Building  Society  was 
held  at  its  ottices  on  Thuisday  last.  The  receipts  for  the 
year,  inclusive  of  a  balance  of  £2,601  from  last  year,  have 
been  £21,747.  Tlie  advances  were  £14,245  ;  realised  shares, 
£1,290  ;  withdrawals,  £2,10:',  there  beiog  a  balance  of 
£2.241.  The  gross  profits  amounted  to  £3,01)1,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £2,224,  after  deducting  £867  for  expenses  and 
interest  paid  A  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  on  unallotted 
shares  was  declared. 

Theeighthannual  meeting  of  the  Stafford  Mutual  Invest- 
ment aud  Building  Society  was  held  in  the  Guiliihall,  Staf- 
ford, on  Thui-sday  week.  The  society  now  consists  of  239 
shareholders,  hokling  Til  shares,  420  being  original,  and 
the  remainder  taken  at  various  dates.  Beyond  these  the 
society  has  £4,75U  as  investments,  which  will  bo  repidd  aa 
the  funds  of  the  society  came  in.  The  secretary  stated  th:it 
during  the  eight  years  past  the  society  had  received  over 
£.'i6,{i00,  which  had  been  applied  in  advances  and  with- 
drawals. Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  reelected  di- 
rectors, and  Mr.  Hilston.  Mr.  T.  Hopper,  Mr.  W.  Wyune, 
and  Mr.  J.  Woodhou^e  were  elected  to  supply  extraordinary 
vacancies.  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  wiis  re  elected  auditor  on  behalf 
of  the  shareholders.  Votes  of  thauks  were  unanimously 
accorded  to  the  directors,  the  auditors,  and  the  chairman 
for  the  services  rendered. 

The  fourteenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  London  La- 
bourers' Dwelling  Society  (Limited)  was  held  on  Monday 
last  The  tirectors  presented  their  report  for  the  six 
months  ending  June  30,  which  was  received  and  adopted, 
and  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  per  annum 
free  of  income  tax  was  declared.  The  capital  of  the  society 
now  amounts  to  £33,400,  the  sinking  fund  (for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  leasehold  property  of  the  society)  to  £1,026, 
and  the  reserve  fund  (for  the  equalisation  of  dividends,  or 
extraordinary  expenses)  to  £3,995,  of  which  sum  £:, UOO  is  de- 
positedat  interest  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing temporarily  at  par  any  shares  that  a  member  may  from 
unforeseen  ciicumstauces  wish  to  realise. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

In  our  last  impression  we  gave  a  reportof  some  proceedinga 
at  the  Marylebone  Police-court  relative  to  the  alteration.^ 
now  going  on  at  the  Marylebone  Theatre.  The  magistrate, 
it  will  be  remembered,  decided  in  favour  of  the  district 
surveyor,  stating  that  he  would  give  his  reasons  for  such 
decision  on  a  future  day.  Accordingly,  on  Thursday 
week,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  at  some  length  .'itated  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  had  formed  his  opinion,  and  quoted  various 
clauses  in  the  Building  Act  in  favour  thereof.  The  first 
■  luestion  was  whether  the  alterations  to  be  made  would 
bring  them  within  the  cognizance  of  tlie  district  surveyor. 
The  lOtli  section  of  the  Act  said  "  that  whenever  any  old 
building  has  been  taken  down  to  an  extent  exceeding  one- 
half  of  euch  building,  such  half  to  be  measured  in  cubic 
feet,  the  rebuilding  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
erection  of  a  new  building.  [It  was  said  the  alterations 
would  not  amount  to  one-half]  Mr.  D'Eyncourt  was  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  alterations  would  bring  it  within 
the  section  of  the  Act  he  had  quoted,  as  there  appeared  to 
be  more  being  done  than  could  be  considered  as  necessary 
repau's.  He.  therefore,  called  upon  the  builder  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  district  surveyor.  Costs,  to  the 
amount  of  £5  78.  were  allowed.  A  case  for  one  of  the 
superior  courts  was  asked  for,  a  request  which  the  magis- 
trate has  under  consideration. 

At  the  Wakefield  Courthouse  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr, 
Samuel  Green,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  was  gum- 
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moned  for  a  contraveDtionofone  of  the  building  bye-laws 
of  the  borough.  The  town  clerk,  who  conducted  the  case, 
said  the  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  bye  law  of  thf 
Local  Board  relative  to  new  buildings,  which  renders  anv 
person  making  any  alteratioos  in  plans  which  have  beeu 
approved  of  by  the  Local  Board  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £'> 
In  February  last  plans  were  sent  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Craven 
for  the  (erection  of  four  dwelling  houses  and  shops,  and  were 
approved  of  by  the  board.  In  these  plans  provision  was 
roa  le  for  a  kitchen  containing  slop  stone  and  boiler  in  the 
back  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  meat  and  coal  cellar 
and  pantry  on  the  basement  story,  which  was  6ft.  6in  in 
height.  On  the  borough  surveyor  making  an  examination 
of  the  piemises,  he  found  that  the  boiler  and  slop-stone 
had  beeu  removed  into  one  of  the  low  rooms,  which  had 
thereby  become  converted  into  a  habitable  room  ;  and  by 
the  fifteenth  bye-law  all  habitable  rooms  must  be  Sft.  in 
heiglit.— Mr.  Cruti-hley,  the  architect  of  the  houses,  here 
stepped  forward  and  ?aid  that  he  was  the  real  defendant, 
as  Mr.  Green  had  only  worked  to  plans  furnished  by  him 
(Mr.  Cmtchley).  and.  therefore,  he  absolved  him  from  all 
lesponsibility.  He  submitted  that  wliatever  alterations 
had  been  made  were  quite  beyond  the  province  of  tlie 
Local  Board  to  regulate.  A.clerical  error  had  crept  into 
the  plan,  one  of  the  low  rooms  being  designated  a  meat- 
cellar  instead  of  a  scullery,  but  he  contended  that  t>ie 
ecuUery  was  not  and  was  never  intended  to  be  a  habitable 
room,  never  having  beeu  finished  ofl'  as  a  habitable  room 
•would  be. — Mr.  Lynam,  the  borough  surveyor,  was  now 
called,  and  t-tated  th;\t  hail  a  plan  with  the  alterations 
been  submitted  to  him  he  should  have  advised  the  com- 
mittee not  to  approve  of  it,  because,  in  his  opininn,  the 
room  would  have  come  under  the  definition  of  a  habitable 
room,  and.  therefore,  should  have  been  Sft.  liigh.  A  fine 
of  £2  and  costs  was  inflicted  on  Mr,   Green. 

Arbitration  Case.-  On  Wednesday,  the  ISLh  ult.,  Mr. 
E.  Waugh,  of  Cockermouth.  heard  (as  arbitrator),  at  tlie 
Station  Hotel,  Holbom-hill,  Cumberland,  a  case  in  which 
Messrs  Bradley  and  Myers,  builder*,  Ne^vtown,  Millora.  are 
plaintiffs,  and' Messrs.  M'Gowan,  timber  merchants,  White- 
haven, are  defendants.  Thecase,  which  had  been  referred 
from  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  was  brought  to  recove: 
the  sura  of  £S0  odd,  the  balance  of  an  account  alleged  to  be 
due  plaintiffs  by  delendants.  Mr.  Thomas  Postlethwaite, 
solicitor,  Ulverston,  appeared  for  the  plaintifts,  and  Mr. 
MasoD.  of  Whitehaven,  for  the  defendants.  It  was  agreed 
tliat  the  £S0  claimed  by  plaintiffs  should  be  admitted,  the 
question  for  the  arbitrator  bemg  whether  the  defendants 
could  substantiate  a  set-off  equal  to  that  amount.  It  ap 
peared  that  plaintiff's  claim  was  for  £S1  lis.  7^d.,  balance 
of  account,  which  the  defendants  refused  to  pay,  allej;ing 
that  they  had  a  claim  of  about  the  same  amount  for  tim- 
ber supplied  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers,  a  joiner  and  builder, 
either  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiffs,  or  under  their 
guarantee,  or  otherwise,  and  of  which  plaintiffs  said  they 
knew  nothing,  at  all  events  they  denied  getting  the  tim- 
ber for  which  the  defendants  now  charge  them.  Evidence 
washeard  at  greatlength,  and  the  arbitrator  has  deferred 
his  decision. 


iiir  Office  ^aWe. 


In  connection  with  the  widening  of  Wilderness- 
row,  mentioned  by  U3  a  few  weeks  since,  the  local 
authorities  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a  portion 
of  the  Charterhouse  grounds  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  public  recreation  ground  similar  to 
that  about  to  be  provided  at  Poplar. 

Howard's  patent  safety  boilers  are  rapidly 
coming  into  use,  and  are  spoken  of  very  favourably. 
Many  have  ali  eady  been  fixed  at  BirraiDgham,  and 
two  others  are  about  to  be  fixed  at  the  Birming- 
ham Waterworks. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kotherhithe  Vestry 
Mr.  Kelsey  was  appointed  as  consulting  surveyor, 
at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum,  and  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  surveyor  of  pavements,  at  £200  a 
year. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  property  required 
for  the  additional  buildings  for  the  General  Post 
Office  has  been  acquired  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  The  new  buildings  will  be  situated  at 
the  corner  of  Newgate-street,  and,  therefore,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  to  that 
occupied  by  the  General  Post  Office.  The 
property  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
buildings  is  situate  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand, 
Bath  street,  Newgate-street,  and  Angel-street 
No  part  of  Newgate-street,  Bath-street,  or  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand  is  to  be  stopped  up.  Bath- 
street  is  to  be  widened,  and  carried  out  so  as  to 
form  a  junction  with  Angel-street.  This  street  is 
to  be  not  less  than  20ft.  wide  throughout.  The 
work  of  clearing  the  site  for  the  new  buildings 
■will  be  carried  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is 
stated  that  a  portion  of  the  new  premises  will  be 
devoted  to  the  management  of  the  new  system  of 
postal  telegraphy. 

On  Monday,  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of 
the  Operative  Stonemasons'  Society  of  England 
and  Wales  was  held  at  Hudderstield.  It  was 
stated  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were  dis- 
bursed for  trade  and  benevolent  purposes.  The 
balance  in  hand  was  tl3,370.  The  total  number 
of  members  was  18,C2S,  of  whom  2,356  were  both 
sick  and  trade  members.  The  members  admitted 
during  the  year  numbered  3,163  ;  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  period  had  been  £24,807. 


A  new  bridge  across  the  Earn  at  Crieff  has  now 
been  finished  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds. 
It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
.Alexander  Hair,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  a  handsome 
and  commodious  structure  compared  vith  the  old 
bridge,  affording  ample  accommodation  for  all 
descriptions  s(  vehicles,  besides  a  broad  footway 
on  the  east  side  for  pedestrians.  The  bridge  con- 
tains four  arches  extending  to  a  sp.an  of  ■12ft. 
each,  and  the  parapets  are  fully  100  yards  in 
length. 

A  meeting  promoted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Midland  Institute  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade 
school  in  Birmingham  was  held  in  that  town 
yesterday  week,  Jlr.  William  Kendrick  in  the 
chair,  the  Mayor,  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Arthur  Ryland,  and  other  gentlemen,  spoke  in 
favour  of  the  project,  and  ultimately  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed  : — "  That  this  meeting 
approves  the  scheme  now  submitted,  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  adopted  by  the  Midland  Insti- 
tute, and  that  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  town  for 
the  necessary  funds — namely,  £250  for  immediate 
expenses,  and  a  subscription  list  of  £400  per 
annum,  and  that  upon  these  funds  being  provided 
a  school  shall  be  established."  A  liberal  sub- 
scription was  commenced. 

Yesterday  week  workmen  commenced  opera- 
tions in  Dorset- street.  Fleet-street,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  entrance  to  the  intended  volunteer 
ground,  situate  on  the  spot  where  Bridewell 
Prison  and  Hospital  formerly  stood. 

The  water  has  at  length  found  its  way  once 
more  into  the  Regent's  Park  lake,  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  which  £ave  been  cleansed  and  recon- 
structed, with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  lo.ss  of 
life  in  the  "  skating  season."  The  sewage  of  the 
Theological  College  now  finds  its  way  into  a  sewer, 
and  thus  the  water  of  the  lake  is  able  to  maintain 
its  pellucid  appearance.  Arrangements  are  made 
for  emptying  the  lake,  if  necessary,  in  a  very 
short  time. 

The  Edinhurgh  C  nmit,  referring  to  the  death 
of  George  Mac  Galium,  a  promising  young  sculp- 
tor, says  : — "  Several  years  ago  young  Mac 
Callum's  very  remarkable  talents  atiracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  David  Bryce,  Mr.  John  Steell, 
Dr.  Burt,  and  other  influential  citizens,  and 
during  the  intervening  period  his  time  was  fully 
employed.  In  the  sculpture  room  of  our  annual 
exhibition  his  works  occupied  a  very  prominent 
place.  During  the  past  few  months  he  had  com- 
pleted a  good  many  busts,  which  will  probably  be 
shown  at  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
busily  engaged  on  one  of  the  groups  for  tl'.e 
Albert  Memorial,  and  also  on  a  model  design  for 
the  contemplated  statue  of  the  late  Sir  David 
Brewster,  for  which  he  was  one  of  the  three 
selected  competitors.  His  statues  and  medallions 
in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Queen- 
street,  executed  last  winter,  have  been  greatly 
admired." 

A  piece  of  very  "  sharp  practice  "  is  said  to 
have  been  recently  achieved  by  a  speculative 
builder,  not  a  thousand  miles  from  Wandsworth. 
He  sold  a  batch  of  houses,  one  of  their  recom- 
mendations being  that  g.as-pipes  were  fitted  in  in 
preparation  for  the  mains  being  laid  down  in  the 
front  street.  It  subsequently  turned  out  that  a 
few  inches  of  piping  had  been  stuck  through  each 
of  the  ceilings. 

An  impudent  theft  has  just  been  perpetrated 
at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall.  A  person  called  with  a 
note  purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  J.  Kennedy,  of 
Kidderminster,  requesting  that  a  pictuie  painted 
by  the  latter  might  be  given  up  to  him.  The 
picture  was  handed  over  to  the  bearer  of  the 
note,  which  now  turns  out  to  have  been  a  forgery. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Wakefield  In 
dustrial  and  Fine  Arts  Institution  was  held  on 
Friday  week  last,  at  the  museum  of  the  institu- 
tion in  Bell-street.  From  the  report,  read  by 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  secretary,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
£1,350  IGs.  lOd.  which  was  in  the  treasurer's 
hands,  £21  had  been  received  in  subscriptions. 
Mr.  H.  Lee  had  promised  a  prize  of  £5  annually 
for  excellence  in  drawing.  Mr.  Walter  Smith 
(head  master)  considered  that  satisfactory  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  the  pupils.  The  report 
was  adopted. 

The  Taunton  Museum  now  contains — de- 
posited there  by  Mr.  E.  Jeboult,  surveyor,  Taun- 
ton—  original  copies,  in  five  volumes,  of  the  sur- 
veys of  the  manor  of  Taunton  Deane,  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 


On  Saturday  week  the  new  iron  bridge  just 
erected  at  Wickham  Market  was  formally  in- 
spected. The  bridge  is  36ft.  in  span,  and  is  about 
26ft.  wide,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Eytou, 
architect.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Whit- 
more  and  Binyon. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  correspondent  that 
swimming  baths,  similar  to  those  in  Sweden  and 
O  nmark,  should  be  constructed.  What  is  wanted, 
he  says,  is  to  have  a  large  enough  part  of  the 
water  enclosed  by  wooden  erections,  which 
should  be  divided  into  separate  rooms  on  all  sides 
of  the  enclosirre.  He  sees  no  reason  why  such 
baths  should  not  be  made  in  the  waters 
of  all  the  London  parks,  and  he  believes  they 
would  all  pay  well. 

Jlr.  George  Watson,  of  the  firm  of  Watson  and 
Baker,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  and  Shadwell,  has 
undertaken  to  procure  water  at  almost  any  depth 
by  his  newly  patented  "  artesian  well  tube,"  and 
an  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  before  a  num- 
ber  of  the  most  eminent  scientific  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  on  the 
grounds  attached  to  Richmond  Villa,  Upper 
Plaistow,  when  the  principal  residents  in  the  dis- 
trict will  be  admitted  by  tickets,  which  can  be 
procured  on  application  to  the  proprietor. 

The  Congress  of  the  International  Association 
of  \v  orkmen,  sitting  this  week  at  Brus.sels,  his 
adopted  resolutions,  declaring  that  workmen  can- 
not be  completely  emancipated  by  means  of 
strikes ;  that  it  is  necessary  strikes  should  be 
regulated  by  a  code  of  rules  ;  that  it  is  necessary 
to  organise  societies  of  resistance  for  all  trades 
and  in  all  coirntries  where  such  do  not  yet  exist, 
and  to  establish  a  connection  of  such  associa- 
tions with  each  other :  and,  further,  that  councils 
of  arbitration  should  be  instituted.  Mr.  Lucraffc 
attended  the  Congress  as  the  representative  of 
English  workmen. 

Clement's  Inn,  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery 
attached  in  name  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  for- 
merly the  nursing-place  of  some  of  our  best 
lawyers,  is  in  course  of  demolition,  the  site  being 
part  of  that  required  for  the  new  Law  Courts. 
Nothing  very  remarkable,  from  an  art  point  of 
view,  is  attached  to  the  place,  if  we  except  the 
sun-dial  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  which  is 
supported  by  the  kneeling  figure  of  a  naked  Moor 
or  African,  of  some  merit.  It  was  brou.ht  from 
Italy  by  Lord  Clare,  by  whom  it  was  presented 
to  tire  society.  The  figure  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion, and  might  be  removed  with  advantage  to 
some  more  public  position. 

Mr.  Dewhrrrst,  one  of  the  borough. magistrates 
of  Bradford,  is  erecting  an  arcaded  market  for  the 
benefit  of  a  district  where  such  a  market  is 
needed.  Six  successive  plans  were  drawn  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  but 
each  time  the  requirements  were  extended  by 
the  local  board,  as,  for  example,  in  regard 
to  the  breadth  of  the  street  and  the  arcad- 
ing.  One  bye-law  stated  that  "  Every  new 
street,  not  being  a  carriage  road,  shall  be  laid  out 
and  formed  at  least  24ft.  wide,  and  there  shall 
be  one  entrance  at  least  to  every  such  str-eet,  of 
the  full  width  thereof,  and  open  from  the  ground 
upwards."  As  to  the  breadth  of  the  street,  the 
local  board,  in  the  face  of  their  own  bye-law,  in  • 
sisted,  successively,  on  36ft.,  an  1  even  42ft-,  to 
which  the  plarrs  were  actrrally  altered.  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst  being  advised  that  "  open  from  the  ground  " 
in  the  bye-law  as  it  stood  referred  to  the  entrance 
and  not  to  the  street,  at  last  proceeded  with  his 
market  in  defiance  of  the  corporation,  who  cited 
him  before  the  local  magistrates  ;  but  they  have 
just  dismissed  the  cage,  after  full  and  repeated 
hearing. 

An  exhibition  of  articles  lent  from  the 
National  Museum  at  South  Kensington  was 
opened  on  Monday,  at  the  Corporation  Art 
Gallery,  Rateliff-place,  Birmingham.  During 
the  day  about  eighteen  hundred  persons,  marry 
of  them  workmen,  availed  them8?lves  of  tho 
opportunity  of  inspecting  it.  Tho  collection  in. 
eludes  n,  portion  of  the  famous  Castellaui  jewel- 
lery (bought  nt  the  Paris  Exhibition),  a  quantity 
of  other  jewellery,  and  examples  of  ornamental 
art  in  silver,  bronze,  pewter,  and  iron.  The 
whole  is  arranged  in  ten  cases,  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  tho  convenience  of  studentF,  and 
each  article  bears  an  explanatory  label,  so  that 
no  catalogue  is  required.  To  tlie  loair  collec- 
tion, by  the  courtesy  of  the  Council  of  the  Mid- 
land Institute,  is  added  the  collection  of  enamels 
given  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Soott  to  the 
Institate. 
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patents  for  |iibtntioiis 

COXXECrED  WITH    TUS     BUILDING     TRADE. 


<  3596  J.  MURRAY.  Improvements  ix  the  construc- 
tion OF  Roads  or  Strkets.     Dat«d  December  18,  1S67. 

This  inveiuioQ  coasisu  in  first  prepariug  iho  under 
I  surf.ice.  The  iuveutur  theu  lays  down  upon  this  surface  a 
seriesoflen.ths  of  timber,  auJ,  if  necessary,  these  timbers 
may  be  bolted  or  othdrrti^o  frtdUjued  to  one  another. 
Upon  these  timbara  he  sets  the  usual  granit*  or  other 
paving,  natural  or  artificial  asphalte  or  other  materia^ 
being  laid  between  the  stone*  and  the  timlwr,  and  also 
between  the  stones  themselves,  so  tiiat  the  stones  are 
covered  on  every  side  except  the  upper  suiface,  or  that 
surface  exposed  to  traffic,  by  sucli  asphaltu  or  other 
material.— Patent  abandoned. 

3037  W.  FRYER.  iMPROVEiiCNTS  in  Selfclosisg 
Taps,     Dated  December  '2s,  \S67. 

In  making  a  self  closing  tap  according  to  this  invention 
the  inventor  takes  any  kind  of  tap  which  can  be  opened 
and  closed  by  the  motion  of  its  axis  thn-uigli  about  a 
Huarier  of  a  rotation,  and  he  fixes  the  said  tap  in  a  box,  or 
chamber  made,  by  preference,  of  cab*,  iron,  the  ingress 
aud  egress  pipes  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  said  box 
to  the  tap.  To  thu  axis  of  the  tap  he  attaches  an  arm  or 
lever,  and  connects  to  the  uud  of  the  said  arm  or  lever  one 
end  of  a  spring  of  vulcauiso.l  iudii-rubbjr,  or  a  coiled 
steel  spring,  the  other  end  of  the  spring  being  connecte«l 
to  the  side  of  the  box  or  chamber.  The  said  spring  tends 
to  keep  the  t;ip  in  its  closed  position.  To  the  end  of  the 
arm  or  lover,  a  rod,  chain,  or  cord  is  attached,  the  said  rod, 
chain,  or  cord,  being  in  a  line  with  the  spring  described, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arm  or  lever.  The  free 
end  of  the  said  rod,  chain,  or  cord,  passes  through  the 
aide  of  the  box  or  chamber,  and  terminates  in  a  knob  or 
h:indle.  In  xising  the  tap,  the  knob  or  handle  is  pulled, 
when  the  axis  of  the  tap  is  opened,  and  water  or  liquid 
allowed  to  fiow.  On  loosing  the  knob  or  handle  the  spring 
polls  hack  the  arm  or  lever  and  closes  the  tap.  —Patent 
abandoned. 

;;oO-'>.      K    T.    BELLUOUSE.     Improvements  in  the 

CONSTRUCTION  OF     FlREl'ROOK     FLOORS     FOR     BUILDINGS. 

Dated  December  19,  1S67. 

Hero  the  beams,  sktwbacks  and  tie-rods  are  arranged  in 

the  same  way  as  for  the  ordinary    arched  lloora    in  mills 

uid  warehouses,  the  beams   being  either  cast  or  wi-ought 

iion  or  other  material.     Instead  of  a  segmental  centering 

usually  employed,  the  Inventor  makes  use  of  a  flat  board 

I  or  stage  to   support  the  bricks   which  are  set  obliquely 

from  each  bevelled  side  of  the  beam  or  skewback,  or  from 

'  specially  made  bevel  bricks  or  blocks,  the  lowest   angle  of 

,  the  bricks  resting  upou  the  wooden  board  or  stage.     When 

,  the  bricks  are  set  from  each  side  nearly  to  the  centre,  the 

triauijukir  space  which  is  left  between  the    bricks   in   the 

centre  is  filled  up  with  triangular  bricks  or  blocks.    When 

the  brickwork  is  sufficiently  set.  the  stage  is  removed,  and 

the  ridges  left  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  oblique  position 

of  the  bricks  are  covered  with  concrete,    cement,    asphalt*, 

or  other  material,  to   make  a  level   surfaca  forming   the 

floor.  The  rig«d  suiface  of  the  bricks  below  can  be  plastered 

.  over  to  make  the  ceiling. — Patent  abaodoned. 

3620  B.  MOXSOS.  Improved  apparatus  for  Sliding 
theSash  Frames  of  Windows,  and  fob  Sliding  Shut- 
ters.— Dated  December  19,  18<5T. 

Here  the  inventor  lets  into  the  side  of  the   window  case 

'  or  fiame  an  apparatus  for  governing  the  rate  of  mo%"ement 
of  the  sash  to  prevent  its  bemg  moved  with  too  great  ra- 
pidity, and  such  an  apparatus  may  consist  of  a  frame  con- 
tainmg  a  reel  or  barrel  and  spring  fusee  arrangement  (or 
the  mechanical  equivalents  thereof),  winding  and  unwind- 
ing a  cord  or  chain,  the  spindle  of  the  reel  or  barrel 
being  provided  with  a  toothed  wheel  gearing  with 
another  tothed  wheel  which  projects  through  an 
opening  in  the  said  frame  and  acts  on  a  rack  on  the  edge 
of  the  sash  frame,  a  cast  iron  rack  being  let  into  eachiSide 
of  each  sash,  and  the  apparatus  above  described  being  in- 
serted into  each  side  of  the  window  ca^  or  frame  so  that 
the  toothed  wheel  which  projects  through   the  frame   and 

^  acts  on  the  rack  in  the  sasb  frame  shall  be  about  half  an 
inch  lower  than  the  top  of  the  inside  sash,  the  window 
being  put  in  at  the  top  and  alidden  downwards.— Patent 
abandoned. 

3623  E.  FIELD.  An  improved  Chimney  Cowl  for 
coimneytops. — Dated  December  20,  1S67. 

Here  the  chimney  top  is  provided  with  a  loose  cap,  the 
1  lower  edge  oi  which  extends  somewhat  below  the  upper 
edge  of  the  chimney  top,  and  this  cap  is  supported  by  a 
shaft,  spindle  or  arms,  so  that  the  eifect  of  the  wind  blow- 
ing in  any  given  directions  against  the  side  of  the  cap  will 
be  to  force  that  side  of  the  cap  against  the  chimney  top,  and 
so  protect  the  latter  from  any  undue  action  of  the  wind,  and 
thus  permit  the  uninternipted  exit  of  the  smoke  at  theother 
aide  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  chimney  top  and  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cap.  — Patent  abandoned. 

3689  W.  E.  NEWTON.  Improvoients  in  Butt  Hinges. 
(A  communication.)    Dated  December  28, 1S67. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  con- 
structing butt  hinges  for  doors  which  swing  or  open  both 
ways.  This  improved  construction  of  hinge  folds  into  it- 
self, it  being  a  reversible  rabetted  hinge.  This  invention 
further  consists  in  forming  a  butt  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  shall  be  a  three  leaf  butt,  folding  into  itself,  two  of  which 
folds  placed  together  will  form  a  single  butt,  and  will  work 
alternately  as  the  door  swings  back  and  forth  from  the 
centre.  The  invention  further  relates  to  the  manner  of 
attaching  the  butt  to  the  door  and  casing,  and  in  the  de 
vice  for  muffitng  the  sound  and  for  rendenug  the  door 
self-closing  or  automatic  in  its  back  movement  towards  the 
centre. — Patent  completed. 

3694  E.  EVANS.    Lmprovements  in  the  constrcction 

OF  the  sash   FR-0!Erf     AND     BOXINGS     OF     WINDOWS     AXD 
SHUTTERS,   AND  IN  THE  MODE  OF   HANGING  THE  SASHES  OF 

■WINDOWS.     Dated  December  2S,  1867. 

First,  as  regards  sa^h  frames,  the  inventor  proposes  to 
make  the  boxings  thereof  liinged  or  sliding,  instead  of 
fijted,  as  commonly  practised,  so  that  by  simply  turning 
such  parts  on  their  hinges,  they  may  be  opened  and  access 
bad  to  the  sash  weights  and  lines  for  connecting  them 
together  when  required  ;  or  the  boxings  may  be  slidden 
into  grooves  as  panels  and  removed  when  rerjuired,  or  ba 
otherwise  attached  to  the  sash  frame  so  as  not  to  be  fix- 


tures ;  and  he  proposes  to  connect  the  sashes  of  the  win- 
dow to  the  sash  lines  by  affixing  a  hook  to  each  sash  line, 
which  hook  takes  into  a  hole  formed  in  a  piece  of  metal 
let  into  the  edge  of  the  sash,  so  as  to  bj  flush  therewith. 
He  empli'ys  parting  heads  of  the  ordinary  kind  to  kee  p 
the  sashes'sei>arute. — Patent  ab^iudoned. 

S696  0.  CHURCHILL.  An  improved  Gas  Bi'Rner. 
(A  communication.)     Dated  December  2S,  1S67. 

This  invention  consists,  chiefly,  in  a  novel  construction 
and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a  gas  burner,  by  which 
the  gas  and  air  are  well  heated  bt-fore  coming  in  contact 
with  the  tiame,  thereby  securing  tha  most  perfect  couibus- 
tion  :  also  in  a  peculiarly  formed  oock  and  an  indepenilent 
supply  aperture,  whereby  a  sm.ill  flame  is  kept  burning 
when  the  main  flame  is  extinguished  ;  thus,  with  trifling 
additional  cost,  avoiding  the  annoyance  of  relighting,  aud 
the  danger  arising  from  the  escape  ofunconsumed  gas. — 
Patent  abandoned. 

370S.  M.  A.  F.  MENNONS.  An  improved  mode  of 
aci'klerating  the  isnrRATioN  OF  certain  descriptions 
ofConcretfob  Artificial  Stone.  (A  communication.) 
Dated  December  31,  18(37. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  application  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  as  a  me;ius  of  accelerating  the  induration  of  con- 
crete or  artificial  stone  composed  of  lime  and  sand  or  other 
siliceous  matters. — Patent  completed. 

3713  V.  L.  DAGUZiN.  Improvf.ments  in  the  con- 
struction OF  PAViNc.     Dated  December  31, 1867. 

These  improvements  consist  in  the  construction  of  a 
level  raid  or  causeway,  or  horizontal  across,  as  described. 
It  is  formed  of  flags  or  slabs  composed  of  a  grating  or 
frame,  made  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  in  the  apertures  of 
which  pavings  of  a  pyramidal  or  other  shape  are  fixed 
with  bitumen,  asphalte.  or  other  mastic  These  pavings 
may  be  of  wctod,  cut  endwise,  freestone,  granite,  pi-ophyry, 
qu.irtz,  slag,  or  of  diff"erent  materials  mixed  together,  af 
fording  a  soflicieutly  resisting  and  durable  surface. — Patent 
completed. 

3717  N.  SMITH  Improvements  in  Stoves.  Dated 
December  31,  1S67. 

In  onler  to  increase  the  heating  power  of  open  stoves  or 
fireplaces,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  communication  i.vith 
the  chimney,  which  can  when  desired  l>e  closed  by  a  register 
door  or  damper,  the  inventor  employs  two  side  flues  or  pas 
sages  formed  in  the  moulding  around  the  fire-place  or 
grate.  This  moulding  is  made  to  project  forward  into  the 
room  from  the  face  of  the  chimney  breast  beyond  the  front 
plat*  of  the  stove.  There  are  openings  into  these  flues  or 
passages  in  the  cheeks  of  the  stove,  one  on  either  side,  and 
by  and  through  these  openings  the  draught  from  the  fire 
enters.  The  flues  or  passages  meet  at  the  top,  and  the 
draught  issues  from  them  into  the  chimney,  and  passes  by  a 
valve  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. — Patent 
abandoned. 

10  W.  J.  FRASER.  Improvements  in  FrRNACES  or 
FiREPLACk^.     Dated  January  ],  1868. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  rotating 
bars  (ormed  or  provided  with  threads  or  projections  ar- 
ranged spirally,  so  that  by  the  slow  rotation  of  the  bars 
upon  their  axes,  the  fuel  in  process  of  combustion  is  car- 
ried gradually  along  the  furnace  or  fireplace.  The  fuel 
may  be  fed  by  means  of  hoppers,  aud  the  inventor  commu- 
nicates motion  to  the  bars  through  suitable  gearing,  in  con- 
nection ^vith  which  a  fan  or  fans,  actuated  by  the  draught 
of  air,  may  in  some  cases  be  employed.  The  final  speci- 
fication of  this  patent  is  not  at  present  filed,  hut  it  is  pro- 
bable that  an  extension  of  time  will  be  p.titioned  for. 

23   T.  P.  A.  KEY.     Improvements  in  Scaffoldinu  to 

BE   VSrj>     FOR   THE   EJECTION    OF   HoUSES   IN  THE  STREEIS 

OF  r-oPt'LOUS  PL.\cEs.     Dated  January  3,  1S6S. 

In  place  of  depositing  building  materials  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  erecting  above  a  light  scafl"old  of  poles,  ropes, 
and  pi  anks,  the  patentee  places  hollow  wrought  iron  (i>re- 
ferably  square,  in  horizontal  section)  on  the  footpath,  and 
the  ordinary  wooden  poles  inside  these  columns.  In  some 
cases  the  poles  (not  the  columns)  descend  into  the  ground, 
in  others,  to  prevent  slipping,  he  lets  into  the  pavement 
stone  a  small  stud  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  column.  The 
columns  are  connected  at  the  top  by  cross  girders,  all  but 
two  of  the  girders  being  of  the  same  length.  The  two 
above  excepted  are  variable  in  length,  and  have  their  outer 
ends  flush  with  the  curb  stone,  forming  a  jetty,  by  which 
to  bring  the  materials  for  building  from  carts,  tc-,  to  the 
platform  thus  formed  by  the  girders  when  planked.  Lon- 
gitudinally, the  iron  columns  may  be  connected  by  bracing 
of  the  wooden  poles  themselves,  which  will  befound  suffi- 
cient.— Patent  completed. 

3695  J.  JOWETT.  Improvements  in  Firestoves.  Dated 
December  28,  1867. 

This  invention  consists  iu  forming  that  part  of  the  roof 
above  the  firebars  iiit^?  an  elevated  hollow  chamber  or  re- 
ceptacle, with  the  front  part  sloping  downwards  towards 
the  briilge,  the  space  between  the  bridge  aud  roof  bemg 
contracted  to  smaller  dimensions  than  usual.  The  eff'ect  of 
this  arrangement  will  be  obvious.— Patent  abandoned. 


^nibe  %t\a5. 


TENDERS. 

Essex.— For  separate  building  for  2iS  female  patients  to 
the  Essex  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  Henry  Stock, 
county  surveyor,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  51r.  J. 
Marsland  and  .Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows  :  — 

Brown  ! £20,400 

Hammond    -20,215 

Hart l-.MS 

Adamson  and  Son  19,S47 

Perry  and  Co   1»,.535 

Coleman  and  Son   Ig.lioS 

Ashbv  and  Sons  19,:i24 

WeUs" 19,-'54 

Browne  and  Robinson  19,lyO 

Ennor 19,030 

Webb  and  Sons    1S,S66 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram , 18.5S0 

Kider  and  Son  (accepted)  1S,560 


Derby. — Head-quarters  and  drill  shed  for  Rifle  Volun- 
teers,    Messrs.  Steveusaud  Robinson,  architects,  Derby:— 

Poion.  Lawley f33S4  17    0 

J.  W   Thompson,  Derby    S030    0    0 

.1.  aud  E.  Wood 3000    0    0 

Stoddard  28  5    0    0 

DusiUtoy 2789    0    0 

R.  Bndgait  (accepted)  2T85    0    0 

Ealiso. — For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  villa  restde&c«e» 
fur  Mr.  Bowden.     Mr.  Marks,  architect: — 

Keeble  £2179     0     0 

Foxley   ilOO    0    0 

Hyde 2085  10    0 

Faversham. — For  the  erection  of  a  detached  residence 
for  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson.  Mr.  li.  Adkina,  architect.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied  :^ 

Whiting    £2?S0 

Solitt  (accepted) 20J5 

Shrubsole  (withdrawn) 1938 

Harrow. — For  paving  and  burning  for  Irrigation  Works, 
for  the  Local  Board  of  Health.  ilr.A.  H.  Jacob,  engi- 
neer :— 

Per  Acre. 

Wright  and  Co £20    0. 

Mold  12  17 

Aures 12    0    0 

Reeves  aud  Smith  9    0    0 

Pearson .S    0    0 

Lovett   0  15    0 

Parker   fi  1 4    .s 

Randall li    5    0 

Leach 6    0    0 

Lawrence 5  IS    0 

Jewell  and  Co 5    0    0 

Hill 5    0    0 

Sheer 4  17    6 

Be.an  4  15    0 

J.armau 4  10    0 

Barnes,  Hassall,  &  Co.  (accepted)  ...      3  13    4 

Marvlebose.— For  mortuary  for  the  parish  of  Maryla 
bone.     Designed  by  T.  tiane  Browning,  chief  surveyor  ;— 

Jennings £-125  IS    0 

J.  Brown 375    0    0 

E  Brawn -^49    0    0 

Crabb  and  Vaughan    345    0    0 

Scrivener  aud  White   334    0    0 

Stevens  aid  Watson 325    0    0 

Tavener   311     0       0 

Crockett 299    0    0 

Turner 2/7    0    0 

Temple  aud  Forstor 265    0 

Norwood. — For  finishing  fifteen  houses  at  Enmore  Park, 
near  Norwood  Junction,  for  Sir.  Jones.  Messrs.  Mathews, 
architects: — ■ 

Shipley  and  Webster £1396 

Hurley 1340 

Pearse'   1220 

TwicKEVHAM  Park.  —  For  the  erection  of  dwarf  boundary 
walls  aud  entrance-gate  piers,  for  William  Budd,  Esq^.  Mr . 
F.  Warburton  Stent,  surveyor  to  the  estate: — 

Giiscovne ". £S10 

HUl,  keddell,  aud  Waldram 790 

David  Nicholson  710 


COMPETITIONS. 

Is'DlA. — Public  Works'  Department. — Competitive  ex- 
aminations for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  tlie  month,  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 

ESTIMATE?. 

ALDERsnoT.— September  13.— For  the  erection  of  a 
billiard  room  at  the  Royal  Artillery  barracks.  Royal  En- 
gineer office,  Aldershot. 

Metropolitan-  Board  of  Works. — September  24. — For 
constructing  and  maintaining  in  repair  certain  intended 
brick  sewers.     J.  Pollard,    clerk.  Spring-gardens. 

O.kford-road,  Masche.-^ter.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
catholic  church.    J.  A.  Hansom,  architect. 

Highgate.— September  30.— For  the  erection  of  an  in- 
firmary at  Highgate.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  vestryhall,  St. 
Pancias. 

Leavesdes-  Woodside  (near  Watford) —September  30. 
—For  the  erection  of  schools.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  vestry  hall, 
St.  Pancras. 

West  H.am  Dxios.— September  23.— For  the  erection  of 
an  apparatus  capable  of  cooking  for  800  inmates.  F.  E. 
Hilliary,  cleik  to  the  guardians,  Leytoustone. 

Metropolitan-  Board  of  Wobk.s.— September  29.- For 
the  erection  of  fire  brigade  stations  at  Amhurst-road, 
Hackney,  and  Upper  Tooting.  J.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the 
board.  Spring  Gardens. 

Cologne  Water  Works.— September  IS  —For  the  sup- 
ply and  erection  of  high  service  reservoir,  two  Cornish 
steam  engines,  steam  boilers,  likewise  for  cast-ircD  pipes, 
cocks,  .fcc.      At  the  oBice  oi  the  Chief  Burgomaster. 

Ma.vchester.— For  erecting  a  new  Catholic  church,  Di- 
ford-road.  T.'  A.  Hansom,  25,  Alfred-place,  Thurloe  square, 
Loudon,  S.W. 

Stratford.— September  23.— For  the  erection  of  a  store 
in  Maryland  street.  H.  Ough,  architect,  29,  Chaiing 
Cross. 

Peterborough —September  26.— For  the  erection 
Ota  new  Baptist  Chapel,  J.  W.  Chapman,  architect,  14, 
Great  Westem-terraee,  Westboume  Park,  London  W. 

EASTBOi:RXE(Sussex).— September  16.— For  the  erection 
of  Chri,tchurch  district  schools.  H.  E.  Rumbles, 
architect 

PADDISGTOX.-For  refitting  certain  stoves  to  the  new 
wing  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital.     J.  G.  Wilkinson,  secretary. 

Thorpe,  near  Norwich —September  26.— For  the 
erection  of  an  additional  wing  to  the  Norfolk  Lunatic 
Asylum.    F.  J.  Blake,  clerk  to  the  visitorB,  Norwich. 
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^ToN'KWELL-sTREFT.  CiTi" — For  alterations  to  premisee 
in  Wind  or- court.     Mr.  W.Smith,  12,  Copthall  court,  City. 

Old -&TKEET,  St  Lire's. — For  new  shop  front  to  >'o  J7. 
Mr.  W.  Smith.  12,  Copthall  court..  City. 

Tacnt'-in  (Somerset).— September  30.— For  building  a 
shop,  with  house  and  offices.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Robinson, 
architects,  T.Fumival's  Inn,  W.C. 

BucKNELL.  — September  IS. — For  enlarging,  restoring, 
and  reseating  the  parish  church.  T.  Nicholson,  architect, 
Hereford. 

Chelmsford.— September  17.^For  the  supply  of  about 
2,000  yards  "in.  sorket  water  pipes.     A.  Meggy,  clerk. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Union.— September  23. — For  the 
erection  of  nevT  ijifirmaries  at  the  union  workhouse.  C.  E. 
Grover,  clerk,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Li>coLN. — September  23.  — For  the  erection  of  the  new 
church  of  St,  Swithiu.     J.  Fo%vler,  architect,  Louth. 

FiNSBCRY. — September  15. — For  the  supply  of  various 
articles  used  in  omnibus  building.  A.  G.  Church,  manager, 
London  General  Omnibus  Company,  6.  Finsbury. 

Bicester  (Oxou).— September  24.— For  restoring,  refit- 
ting, and  making  certain  additions,  Ac,  to  the  Parish 
Church  at  Stoke  Lyne,  near  Bicester.  Rev.  C.  D.  Maraham, 
the  Rectory,  Caversfield,  near  Bicester,  Oxfordshire. 

Glatton  (Hunts). —  September  22 — For  the  restoration 
and  reseating  of  Glatton  Church,  in  the  county  of  Hunting- 
don,   Jamta  Ruddle,  North  street,  Peterborough. 


PKOPERTT  SALES. 

August  31. 

At  THE  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Son. — Freehold 
water  and  steam  mills,  known  as  Dicker  Oil  Mills,  situate 
adjoiuiug  the  River  Lea,  Hertford, with  house,  offices,  ware- 
houses, &c.,  paddock  andmeadow  land,  comprising  about 
li)  acres,  annual  value  £1,000 -sold  for  £8,600. 

At  the  Guildhall  Coffee-bouse. — By  Mr.  WhittLngham. — 
Freehold  building  laud,  situate  at  Acton  green,  Middlesex, 
in  33  lota  Lots  1  to  41  comprised  previous  sales.  Lot  44, 
£33;  45,  £J6;  4l5,  £50 ;  47,  £50  ;  4S,  £100 ;  5tj,  £ljl ;  57, 
£61 ;  5S,  £61 , 

September  ?. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Mr.  Robins.— Freehold  liouse,  knomi 
as  Bow  Cottage,  Finchley,  also  an  enclosure  of  laud,  let  at 
£20  per  annum— £430. 

Freehold  residence,  known  as  Chestnut  House,  adjoining 
above,  and  an  enclosure  of  land,  let  at  £32  per  annum — 
£830. 

By  Mr.  A.  Savill.— Freehold  house,  situate  at  Moimt 
Pleasant,  Chigwell,  let  at  £19  193.  per  annum— £340. 

September  3. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Mr.  W.  H.  !Moore.-»-Leasehold  bouse 
and  etablin.',  No.  5,  Latymerroad  mews,  Manchester  street, 
Notting  hill,  annual  value  £G0,  term  9ti  years  from  1867,  at 
£S  per  annum— £355. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  G2,  Falkland  road,  Kentish 
Town,  aimual  value  £50,  term  99  years  from  1S03,  at  £3  3s 
per  annum — £510. 

Leasehold  house.  No.   3,  University  street,  Tottenham  ' 
court  road,  annual  value  £60,  term  98  years  from  1804,  at 
£7  lOs,  per  annum— £595. 


IBOV.-— 

Welih  B&ra  In  Loo  don   .....prrton 

Nail  Rod       do 

Hoops do 

Hoops.  Single      do 

Staft'ortl  shire  Bora do 

Bar   in  Wales    ....^..      .,.,v^..     do 

Nailrods     do 

Foundrv  Pigs,  at  Glaeg.  No    1     ..     do 
Sweedish  Bi^b do 

Steex  :— 

Swedish  Keg,  h&mmered per  ton 

Svedish  Faggot   do 


6  5 

7  10 


6    S 
7  12 


0    0      9    0 


7    6  0 

10  0 

7  10  0 

2  12  3 

0  17  6 


15     0     0 
0     0    0 


7  1.5 
2  17 
10  10 


0  2} 
6ne  t. 
0  24 


Copper  : — 
Sheet  A  Sheathing,  A  Bolt     ....per  ton 

Haiumered  BottoiuB       do 

Fl.tt  Bottoms,  not  Hanuuerod   ..       do 

C'ikf  aiid  Tough  Ingot      do 

Beat  Selected     do 

Australian     do 

Yel.  Metal  Sheathing  b  Boda  ....  per  lb 


79 

97    0 
83    0 


77  10    0 
0    0      i 


15  10    0    2i 
0     0    0 


0  0! 
0  0 
0  7iJ 


Pig.   English      per  ton 

,,    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot,  Patent      do 

Sheet    do 

White      , do 


CI     5  0  0    0  0"! 

18  10  0  0  U  (   , 

22  lo  0  22  15  0  f  ' 

20     0  0  20  15  Oj    t 


French   „„.. 


BEOUIUS  07    ASTIUOST 

ton        -13    0 


0 


Zrac  :— 

English  Sheet      per  ton       25  10    0      26  10    0  24 

Devaux'e  V.  M.RooflngZinc    do  25    0    0        0    0 

*  And  6  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  npon  the  new  system 

Spbxteb  :— 
On  the  Bpot  „„„„„^«»,....per  ton 
Qu  ioEsrLV£a     ». per  btl 


20    0    0       0    0    0 
6    17    0        0    0    0 


TiMBKR,  dnt7  iB  per  load,    rawbacit,  la. 


Teak   load  £11 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  3 

,,       yellow  pine..  3 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0 

Quebec  Oak,  white..  6 

„      birch 4 

,,      elm    4 

Dantzic  oak 4 


fir  , 


Memelflr   3 

Riga 3 

Swelish 2 

Maats.Quebecredpine   4 
,,       yellow  pine..     4 
Lathwood.Dantzic.tm   ti 
St,  Petersburg  8 
Deal8.prC.,12ft.by3 
by  9  in.,  duty 2a  per 
load,  diawback  28. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  13 
St.John.  whiteepruce  13 
Yellow    pine,  per  re* 

duced  C 
Canada,  lat  qnality.  17 
Snd  do 11 


0  20 
10  IC 


0  18 
10  12 


lOi  Archangel,  yellow  .. 
islst.  Petersburg,  yel... 

Finland 

Mwnel 

Gothenburg,  yellow 

,,       white    

GefJe,  yellow 

Soderhara       

Chrifitiauia,    per   C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 

Deck  Pljink.  D&utzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 

Pdujcb  Stonb  pr  ton 

Ou^,  &c. 
Seal,  pale, ...per  tun 

'  ponn  body  

Cod 

Whale.  Sth.  Sea,  pale 

Obve,  Gallipoli 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton 

Palm,  fine 

Linseed    

Itapeaeed.  Eng, pale.. 
Cottonseed 


£11  0 
10  0 
7 


£13    0 
12    0 
0 


.0000 
9  in 
9  0 
10  10 
20  10 


11     0 
0  13 


89     0 

38  0 
37  10 
t8  0 
53     0 

39  10 
31  5 
S3     0 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei 
chante,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham 
WiJta.— {Advt.J 


BAKKRUPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER   IN  BASINOHALL-STREET. 

Edward  Myers,  Camdeu-road,  eugineer,  September  24, 
at  1 — Charles  Reading,  Caterliani,  carpenter,  September 
2S,  at  12— George  Webb,  Old  Kent,  road,  buildor,  Sep- 
tember 24,  at  1 — James  Niemann  Champion,  Baring-street, 
lel^gton.  house  decorator,  September  23,  at  11— Josepli 
Charles  Morgan,  Cambridge  heath- road,  builder,  Sep- 
tember 16,  at  12— Charles  Frederick  Phelps,  Russell-road, 
Kensington,  builder,  September  17,  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRT, 

"William  James  Arnold,  Toubridge  Wells,  carpenter, 
September  21,  at  3  — Ualph  Porter  Newcastle  upou-Tyne' 
builder,  September  19,  at  10  Thomas  Kdwaid  Pritchard] 
Colchester,  plumber,  September  19,  at  11. 

K0TICF3  OP  SlTTINOa  FOR  LAST   EXAMINATION. 

September  23.  G.  Johnsou,   Hull,   joiner  and   builder 

September  29,  W.  Smith,  Hereford,  painter — October  14, 
E.  Swainaton,  Darliugtou,  builder— September  29,  h! 
MUwaid,  Old  Swiiiford,  builder—October  16,  A.  J.  aud 
J.  H.  Hobson,  Birmiugham.  gas  tltting  manufacturers — 
October  8.  J.  Ratliboiie,  Sheffield,  joiner  October  21,  J 
"W.  Meatyard,  Mere,  Wilts,  carpenter- September  28,  W, 
Nightingale,  West  Bromwich,  i>lumber. 

DIVIDENDS. 

October  15,  T.  D.  Kirkliam,  Lower  Bioughton,  painter 
—September  16,  H.  Spink,  Swiueshead,  Lincolnshire, 
builder— September  21,  K.  Watts,  Llanilwchaiam,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, carpenter. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Allen  and  Co.,  railway  contractors — Price  and  Knii'lit, 
Norwich,  coal  proprietors  and  firebrick  makers— Hargrave 
and  Parkin,  Leeds,  bricklayers- W.  aud  J.  Horton,  Wed- 
nesbury,  timber  merchants— Maddock  and  Son,  Liverpool, 
alaters- Glover  and  Co.,  Ranelagh  road,  Pimlico,  gas 
meter  manufacturers— Weatherhead  and  Jackson,  Eccles- 
hiU,  joiners. 

SCOTCH   SEQUESTRATION .-3. 

David  Muir,  Glasgow,  contractor,  September  11,  at  12  — 
Neil  Young,  Glasgow,  brick  buUder,  September  15,  at  12. 

♦ 

LATEST   PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
Ui  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals, 

Tia:— 

Bii«lUh  Block       « per  ton  9&    0    0  0    0    0) 

do       B&i    do  fitf    0     0  89    0    0>  2* 

do       Beflne     do  &7      0    0  u    0    of 

Buioa      >  _ ^  ..^  ....      do  O    0  87    0    0) 

BtnlU   •. »      do  »2  10    0  MO    0J°" 


HERCULES 

INSUEAKCE     COMPANY     (LIMITED). 

CAPITAL.  £500,000. 
London  Ofi"ices: 
25.  CORNHILL.  E.C..  and  U:.  STRAND.  W.C. 
Witb  Erauchea  at  BirmingUam,   Glasgow.  Leeds.  Leicester,  Liver- 
pool. Manchester.  Plymouth. 
Agents  are  required  where  the  Company  is  not  fully  represented 
Applications  to  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  J.  SHRUEB,  Manager. 

SIX    POUKDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 
LAID  Vr  BY  INJURY.  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 

Caused  by 
ACCIDENT       OF      ANY       KIND 
May  be  Secured 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMEXT  OF  FROM  £3  to  £6  5« 

To  the 

RAILWAY   PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

64,  CoBNHiLL,  and  10,  Regent  Street,  London 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


TIMBEE,   DEALS,   FLOORING,   &   MODLDIHGS 
JOSEPH   AND   ALFRED    ROSLINQ, 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  WHARF,  BANKSIDE. 
Kcap  a  large  and  weil-aeaaoned  stock  constantly  on  hand,  which  frcm 
the   facility   afforded    by   river-side  premises  as  compared  with  inland 
y.irdB,  they  A»  enabled  to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices 


WINDOW     and      DOGE      PLATES.- 
The  beat  and  Cheapest  Work  in  the  Trade. 
LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CO., 
.  ■i'-i2.  High  Holhom. 

Jewellers'  and  every  description  of  Shop-fitting  Makers. 


RIGA  ■WAINSCOT,  Two  Years  Old, 

.\T  7(1.   PER  FOOT,  itt 

JOHN  COUMBE'S  TIMBER  YARD, 
LADT  LAKE'S  GROVE,  MILE  END. 


JOHN  WESTON  and  CO., 

SOLID  AND  vf.,sei:ri;d 

HANDKAIL    MANUFACTUKERS, 

SO,  UPPER  WHITECROSS  STREtT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


IjIC3-S:TEK/j6^C3-S 
charles  strutton, 

84,      COMMEEOLAL-ROAD,      LaMBETH 
BAROBB  let  BY  THE  DAY  OR  YEAR. 


"poyAL       POLYTECHN  I  C- 

JL\j  IlERR  sen  AI.CKEVBACU  will  perform  daily  at  a  qufirt.-r 
U.  three  Hiid  ft  qu;ir)er  to  tight.  uD  the  NEW  ELKCTKIC  UKGAN, 
with  Profeesor  I'eiiper's  new  lecture  on  the  last  "GREAT  SOLAU 
ECLIPSE "  Ko  6ug.igeiiieiit  of  George  BHckland  Esq..  for  his 
poimlar  Musical  KntiT  tain  meat.  All  the  other  Lectures  and  Enter- 
t-iiriment*  as  uaual.  Open  from  twelve  to  five  and  eeven  to  ten.  Ad- 
mUsion  to  the  whole,  Is, 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS  I 
—The  first  Eatiblishinent  foimded  in  Eueland  (in  1842)  fi.r  the 
exclusive  manufjicture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  .-md. 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  Eoglinh  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  drv  rot,  sbkinkace,  and  wajiping  (so  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  est&jiuau.t  prevented.— For 
designs. estimates,  aud  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane,  dmherweU,  S.;  ort 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Orfird-street. 


C.  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

N.B. — Designers  and  Practical  Joiiici-s. 
CAMBRIDGE   HAIL,    KEWMAN   STKEET, 


rpULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 

1  Rou  pell- street.  Black  friars -road.  WHOLESALE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS of  KAMPTULICON.  respectfully  colicit  Architects  and 
Builders  requitlna;  a  durable,  flfiible,  aud  ornamental  floor  covering, 
to  obtx.in  the  prices  and  inspect  the  p^itterus  and  quality  of  the 
"CROWN  KAM FT ULICON."— Works,  Johu-atreet,  RoupeU-street.S. 


T 


HE      CEOWN      KAMPTULICON 

is  distinguished  by  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 

CROWN    KAMPTULICON"   stamped   upon   each   piec«  of    floor 

covering.     It  can  be  obtained  'wholesale  onl»)  of  the  Manufacture  s. 

TULL.    GLANVILL.   and  CO.,  Kaun>tuUcon    Works,  John-street, 

Roupell-street,  Blackiriars-road,  S. 


T 


RELOAR'S  COCOA  FIBRE  MATTING 

and  MATS. 

Descriptive  priced  catalogue  free  by  post. 

67.  LUDQATE  HILL,  LONDON. 


CARTS,    LADDERS,    BARROWS,   &c.— 
GEORGE  ELL  and  CO..    Builders   of  C^rta,   Vans     Waggon* 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  &.c.,  Contnictors'  .^ud  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS.  BARROWS.  TRESTLES,    dTEPS.  PORTABLE 

SCAFFOLDS,    PICK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HANDLES^   &o. 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  PremiBe*. 

A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Hea\-y  WTieela  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended  for  Exportation,  and 

made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 

Dobbin  Carts,  i9;  Brick  CartE.  il5  ;  Navie  barrows  10s.  6d. 

8cftffolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  I'reBtles,  Step,  dtc,  Lent  oa  Hir*. 

Price  Lista  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EUBTON  WOKES,  3«S  and  368,  EUSTOM  BOAS,  LONDON,  N.W 


GILT    ROOM     BORDERING. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  aud  M0ULDING3 

kept  on  Stock.     ReglKling  to  the  Trade,  and  Deconiliug  Comers 

at  the  Lowest  Prices, 

At  GEORGE  REES'S,  57,  Drury  Lane, 

AXD  43,  RUSSELL  STEEET,  COVEN'T  GARDEN. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY, 

AEMIT   WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANKERS,  CURRIERS,  .iiid  MANUFACT0F.EE8  OP 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 

for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  ANC  30LE  BUTTS. 

Price  Libia  seucfiee  by  post 
WAREHOUSE— 81,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE.  AGENL 


PRIZE  iUEDAL.  1801 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10.  GREEK  STREET.    SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

Sole    MADUfaotnrers  of 
C    A.  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  BoDND,  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Emahes,  Sash  Ttols,  Stippling  Brushea,  Oildera'  aud 
Grainera'  Tools. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  aud  workmanship,  and 
have  obtained  a  high  r-'pntation  amung  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
kingdom.  Vamish  and  Colour  Manufacturers.  Oilmen,  Merchants, 
Ac.  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  termii.  Price  Jtiata  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication. 


T 


lARPAULINS    on    HIRE,   28.    6d,   per 

week. 

SCAFFOLD  CORD  from  SSs.  per  Cvrt. 

PIGGOTT,    BROTHERS, 

No  59,  J3ISH0PSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTEB8 


ROYAL 

PATENT. 


Established  a.d.  1774. 
A  USTIN'S  NKW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

Xi_  SUPERFINE  FLAX  HASH   LINE. 

The  ahove  article  is  now  heiug  mauufautured  and  sold  ;n  large 
c.nautities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-house  Shutters,  and  other 
heavy  work,  1  he  tnanufacturers  would  recoiumend  it  for  its 
Htreugtb.  and  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  consequent  on  its  pecu- 
liar manufjicture,  _ 

AUSITN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  The  M-iuofn-iurers  ol  tlit»  abova 
articles  partiuulnrly  wiBti  i...  drawtbe  attention  of  the  Tratle  to  theii> 
Imperial  Patent  Flax  Sash  Lines,  ol  wbioh  they  are  uow  making  four 
qualitieu,  and  titey  atrongly  recoiu  mend  that  in  all  wises  tht-y  should 
he  purchased  In  preference  to  th-  patent  lines  made  from  Jute,  which 
article  ha»"  neither  thi.'  strength  nor  the  dura.ility  of  Hax  ;  conae* 
qutnlly  cannot  ^ivt  nn  mufh  satisfaction  to  the  Consumer. 

They  also  invite  the  p3,rtici)lar  .ittentiou  of  the  trade  to  their 
IMPERIAL  PA'I'EST  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anything  yet  ottererl. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironmongers)  Merchants 
Factore,  and  WholsBale  Houses  In  Town  or  Country. 
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THE  KEED  FOK  BETTER  INSTRUC- 
TIOX  OF  THE  PUBLIC  IX  MATTERS 
OF  ART. 

IN  the  report  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
important  subject  of  technical  education, 
which  has  been  lor  a  considerable  period 
under  the  consideration  of  that  body,  some 
valuable  remarks  upon  the  artistic  element 
of  such  education  will  be  found. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sub-com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  society  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject,  and  to  whom  the  report  is  due, 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  of  the  Architectural 
Association  at  a  somewhat  late  period,  when 
their  work  was  already  in  a  considerably  ad- 
vanced state,  and  that  Mr.  Seddon,  as  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Spiers,  as 
president  of  the  Association,  were  deputed  to 
act  upon  the  committee  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  those  professional  bodies.  This 
explains  how  it  was  that  the  committee 
"  reserved  for  separate  consideration  the  tech- 
nical education  of  those  who  are  producers  of 
works  ol  fiae  or  decorative  art  or  directors  of 
ait  manufactures." 

This  concluding  portion  of  the  report  com- 
mences by  say  ing,  "it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  for  the  production  of  works  of  an  testhetic 
character,  scientific  principles  occupy  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  while  a  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  execution  is  desirable  for  those  who 
design  or  guide  the  work  of  others.  Moreover, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  taste  of 
those  to  whom  works  of  beauty  appeal  is  far 
more  fluctuating  than  the  demand  for  produc- 
tions in  which  utility  is  alone  considered." 

We  apprehend  that  the  taste  of  the  public, 
who  are  here  referred  to,  is  "fluctuating" 
mainly  because  it  is  like  the  flame  of  an  ex- 
piring candle,  and  that  flickering  would  be  a 
term  more  to  the  point.  A  thing  of  beauty  is 
not  a  joy  to  all,  simply  because  very  few  are 
able  to  appreciate  it.  For  these  reasons  we 
heartily  endorse  the  practical  suggestion  which 
in  the  report  follows  the  above  preamble,  viz., 
"Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  one  of 
the  first  conditions  of  progress  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  artistic  knowledge  and  taste  in  all 
classes  of  society." 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this 
statement,  which  dispels  any  fear  as  to  the 
question  of  art  being  overlooked  in  the  dis- 
cussion, since,  however  late  in  order  the  sub- 
ject may  have  been  considered,  its  proper  pro- 
minence is  thus  unhesitatingly  acknowledged 
and  asserted.  The  report  continues — "  With 
this  oliject  in  view,  no  less  than  with  a  view 
to  the  technical  education  of  the  art  workman, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  teaching  of 
drawing  in  all  schools,  primary  and  secondary, 
as  a  branch  of  general  education,  in  order  to 
train  the  eye  and  hand,  and  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate habits  of  observation."  Nothing  can 
be  clearer  or  more  satisfactory  than  this.  The 
first  step  towards  amendment  is  to  be  aware 
of  the  fault  to  be  amended.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  that,  through  the  exertions  no  doubt  of 
those  gentlemen  who  were  invited  to  advise 
■with  them  as  to  the  artistic  questions,  the  com- 
mittee have  realised  so  thoroughly  the  impor- 
tance of  their  bearing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  should  the  eff'orts  of  the  society  to  im- 
prove technical  education  meet  the  success 
which  they  deserve  and  we  desire,  this  promi- 
nence given  to  them  may  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
The  truths  thus  forcibly  enunciated  are  by  no 
means  truisms  admitted  by  everyone.  Un- 
fortunately the  public  is  not  only  ignorant  of 
art  generally^  but  is  equally  blind  to  the  fact 
and  to  its  results.  We  fancy  that  far  from 
feeling  it  to  be  desirable  even  "  that  drawing 


should  be  taught  in  all  schools  primary  and 
secondary,"  the  majority  of  persons  would 
look  upon  such  as  a  mere  waste  of  time  in 
cunipaiison  witli  other  branches  of  instruction, 
and  we  think,  therefore,  that  the  coinniittee 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  discern- 
ment of  the  want,and  that  they  were  judicious 
in  so  tersely  giving  the  reason  for  their  faith. 

There  is  an  old  tale,  entitled  "  Eyes  and  No 
Eyes"  which  well  shows  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  one  boy  over  another  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  pleasure  during  a  country 
ramble  simply  by  the  habit  of  observation,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  capacity 
and  custom  of  properly  using  the  visual  organs 
lies  most  of  the  diifeiences  between  man  and 
man.  To  most  persons  education  is  necessary 
to  train  their  eyes  to  see  anything  and  their 
hands  to  do  anything,  and  the  cultivation  of 
habits  of  observation  is  about  the  most  useful 
culture  a  human  being  can  receive.  Now, 
that  the  committee  should  have  perceived  and 
recognised  that  the  teaching  of  drawing  is  the 
best  means  to  secure  these  ends  is,  we  think, 
fortunate,  and  from  the  bare  admission  of  the 
fact  we  look  for  useful  results.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  difticulty  in  properly  using  one's 
eyes,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  conclusively  proved 
that  none  of  the  earlier  landscape  painters — 
Claude,  Salvator  Rosa,  Poussin,  &c.— have 
drawn  a  single  natural  object  as  it  is  in  na- 
ture. We  are  not  now  following  him  in  de- 
preciating them  as  poetical  artists.  They 
may,  with  conventional  {i.e.,  unnatural)  trees, 
rocks,  and  clouds,  have  conveyed  noble  ideas, 
but  as  pretended  imitators  of  nature  they  sig- 
nally failed,  simply  for  want  of  education  of 
their  powers  of  observation.  And  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  host  of  self- con- 
stituted critics  in  our  picture  exhibitions,  who 
one  hears  declaring  that  this  and  that  are 
unnatural,  have  really  never  looked  in  such  a 
manner  at  natural  objects  as  to  impress  on 
their  memory  their  actual  colours  or  forms. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
Why,  to  teach  them  to  draw,  that  is,  to  put 
down  upon  paper  with  the  hand  what  the  eye 
sees,  and  so  force  the  brain  to  observe.  But 
it  will  be  said  that  all  cannot  draw,  a  state- 
ment we  would  meet  at  the  outset  with  a 
positive  denial.  All  persons  certainly  cannot 
draw  equally  well,  just  as  all  persons  cannot 
write  equally  well.  But  it  is  far  easier  to 
learn  to  draw  than  to  write.  Everyone 
knows  the  tedious  hours  through  long  years 
of  schooling  which  it  took  them  to  master  the 
intricate  mystery  of  pothooks  and  hangers, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  pothooks  and 
hangers,  juer  sz,  convey  no  idea.  Nothing 
enters  the  mind  or  can  get  fixed  therein  while 
the  fingers  are  learning  to  form  shapely  p's 
and  g's,  but  everj'  stroke  of  the  pencil  in 
learning  to  draw  aji  dbject  is  informing  the 
mind  and  educating  the  eye. 

Provided  only,  and  it  is  herein  express!;/ 
agreed,  that  the  above  statement  is  true  only 
under  a  proper  system  of  teaching  to  draw, 
for  lamentably  it  is  possible  to  invent  a 
system  which  shall  deprive  the  art  of  draw- 
ing of  all  its  beneficial  eft'ects,  and  render  it 
as  an  exercise  less  intelligent  and  less  in- 
structive than  the  formation  of  the  aforesaid 
pothooks  and  hangers. 

That  such  a  pernicious  system  exists  is 
evidently  contemplated  by  the  committee, 
who  conclude  the  paragraph  we  have  last 
quoted  from  by  the  observation  to  which  we 
would  direct  especial  attention.  "  It  is  essen- 
tial that  drawing  should  be  part  of  the  regular 
school  course  and  not  an  extra  lesson,  and, 
further,  tliat  it  should  be  taught  intelligently, 
not  from  mere  copies,  but  from  real  objects 
(the  italics  are  our  own).  Here,  again,  we 
would  give  credit  to  the  committee  for  the 
perception,  though  it  seems  obvious  enough, 
of  what  is  apparently  anything  but  obvious 
to  the  world.  The  fact  is  that,  though  the 
converse  of  the  above  passage  is  but  literal 
truth,  and  that  teaching  drawing  not  from 
real  objects,  but  from  mere  copies,  is 
thoroughly  unintdli  ent,  it  is  the  very 
system  pursued  in  the  Government  Schools 


of  Design,  no  less  than  in  such  other  semi- 
naries, primary  and  secondary  alike,  where 
drawing  is  taught  to  a  few,  not  as  part  of  the 
regular  course,  but  as  extra  lessons  alone. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  believe,  there 
are  on  exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
drawings  by  students,  under  the  title  of 
"Freehand  Drawing  Exercises."  It  is  ob- 
vious, at  a  glance,  that  these  drawings  have 
been  made  from  mere  copies,  not  from  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  and  so  the  name  of  "  Free- 
hand "  is  a  misnomer,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
They  are  of  the  pothook  and  hanger  class — a 
niggling  exercise  of  the  hand,  cramping  the 
eye,  and  preventing  the  mind  from  thinking. 
The  poor  student  who  copied  the  acanthus 
leaves  in  perspective  from  a  drawing  some 
one  else  had  made  was  only  looking  to  the 
bent  and  crinkled  lines  on  the  paper.  Had 
he  done  it  from  the  plaster  cast  it  would  not 
have  been  the  nice,  symmetrical,  and  pretty, 
but  absurd  and  useless,  drawing  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  but  it  would  have  been  some- 
thing worthy  the  name  of  freehand,  and  would 
have  taught  him  something  about  acanthus 
leaves,  and  how  the  curled  lines  in  sijht  have 
reference  to  their  fellows  beyond  and  out  of 
sight.  His  eye  would  have  traced  things,  not 
lines ;  his  mind  would  have  been  taking  in 
principles,  not  forms.  We  wish  clearly  to  be 
understood  when  we  declare  that  the  system 
of  teaching  from  "mere  copies"  is,  as  the 
committee  consider  it,  the  reverse  of  intelli- 
gent, is  wholly  and  utterly  bad  ;  it  is  wrong 
for  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  proficient, 
being  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  absolutely 
pernicious.  In  fact,  had  it  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  person  from  attain- 
ing the  art  at  all  it  would  have  had  then,  but 
in  such  case  alone,  some  claim  to  ingenuity. 

Although  we  have  spoken  strongly,  and  in 
otherwise  than  a  complimentary  sense,  as  to 
the  present  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  art 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  we  in  no  wiss 
believe  in  any  want  of  capacity  on  their 
part  to  understand  and  appreciate  it.  It 
has  been  their  misfortune  and  not  their 
fault,  and  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  wretched 
style  which  has  overridden  every  eftort  during 
the  past  three  centuries. 

The  public  have  asked  bread  and  got  but 
stones  from  the  hands  of  their  artists,  and 
who  could  expect  that  they  should  take  any 
interest  in  them  ■  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
deny  the  ability  of  the  English  to  produce  or 
appreciate  art  of  any  kind.  Popular  pre- 
judice has  denied  them  even  the  love  for 
music,  whereas  Mr.  ilacfarren,  in  an  able 
article  in  the  current  number  of  the  "  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,"  shows  that  our  nation  pre- 
ceded and  excelled  all  others  in  its  study  and 
practice.  As  architects  we  may  fairly  chal- 
lenge any  country  in  the  world  to  produce 
two  equally  national  and  perfect  styles  as 
our  Early  "English  and  Perpendicular  ;  and 
if  we  are  sunk  now  in  rather  a  slough  of 
despond,  it  is  in  ample  company,  for  in  no 
branch  of  art  need  we  fear  to  compare  our 
condition  with  that  of  any  continental 
nation  ;  and  the  "  Pestilent  Renaissance " 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  blight  under 
which  we  sufi'er  was  of  foreign  not  English 
growth.  It  was  a  parasite  which  strangled 
the  healthier  insular  life  that  struggled  after 
better  things,  even  to  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 


SYMBOLISM.— I. 


SYMBOLISM,  whether  in  architecture  or 
elsewhere,  is  essentially  the  representa- 
tion of  ideas  by  visible  and  familiar  forms — 
as  of  innocence  b)'  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  or  of 
eternity  by  a  circle.  It  is  a  kind  of  parable, 
where  "the  more  distant  and  important,  sought 
to  be  suggested  or  illustrated,  is  presented, 
not  in  words,  but  in  forms  of  things  already 
well  understood.  That  delight  which  the 
human  mind  feels  in  relieving  the  process  of 
abstract  thought,  or  veiling  the  sanctitv  of  a 
spiritual  object,  in  marrying  the  invisible  to 
the  visible,  in  letting  in  the  Light,  so  to  speak, 
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through  "  storied  windows,"  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  syniljolism.  But  the  philosophy  of 
symbolism  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  It 
combines  not  only  the  concrete  and  abstract, 
but  pre-eminently  recognises  the  principle  of 
fitness  and  resemblance.  The  sense  of  con- 
gruity  must  be  satisfied  as  well  as  the  thirst 
for  variety  and  contrast.  Any  arbitrary 
visible  sign,  such  as  an  +,  if  only  agreed 
upon  and  made  fixed  and  permanent,  might 
serve  to  represent  Justice  as  well  as  a  blind 
figure  holding  a  balance  ;  but  the  greed  and 
righteous  demand  of  our  nature  for  corre- 
spondence and  harmony  would  not  thereby  be 
fully  satisfied.  That  wonderful  mode  of 
mental  manifestation  which  we  call  imagina- 
tion, and  which  is  the  architect  of  poetry 
(jroii;/j(i,  a  thing  made,  a  work),  is  also  the 
arbiter  in  symbolism,  which  is  itself  in  a 
true  sense  poetry  without  the  intrusion  of 
■words.  Without  figure  or  simile,  what  we 
usually  call  poetry  is  nothing  but  prose,  or 
prose,  perhaps,  in  rhyme.  The  construction 
may  be  very  perfect,  exhibiting  a  thing  well 
'•■  made,"  or  compacted,  in  the  grouping  and 
action  of  historic  events,  the  description  of  a 
character,  or  of  a  landscape  or  domestic  scene  ; 
but  the  main  element  of  the  highest  form  of 
poetry  will  be  absent  unless  the  How  of 
thought  be  dimpled,  oft  and  .sweetly,  by 
fitting  simile.  The  invisible  or  abstract 
thing,  be  it  spirit,  principle,  passion,  thought, 
or  what  not,  must  be,  for  highest  cff'ect, 
bodied  forth  intangible,  material,  and  natural 
form — chastity,  "  like  the  lily  "  ;  care, 
"  wrinkled  ";  and  laughter,  "  holding  both  his 
sides."  So  in  symbolism.  Not  only  must 
the  senses  be  presented  with  tangible  and 
material  forms,  holding  recognised  relation 
with  the  thing  symbolised,  and  standing  in 
its  stead  with  some  advantage  of  simplicity 
and  sensuousness  to  recommend  them,  but 
they  must  furnish  also  an  element  of  nice  and 
somewhat  surprising  correspondence,  they 
must  possess,  as  material  things,  something 
which  is  a  fitting  and  instructive  exponent  of 
the  prime  attribute  of  the  higher  or  deeper 
thing  or  thought  they  are  employed  to  repre- 
Bent.  Thus  there  must  be  construction, 
unity  in  variety,  a  bodying  forth  of  the  other- 
wise invisible,  an  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
bare  idea  by  grace  and  ornament ;  in  a  word, 
truth  must  be  embodied  and  draped  in  all 
symbolism — Peace  must  take  the  form  of  a 
dove  with  an  olive  branch,  Hope  that  of  a 
calm  expectant  figure  grasping  an  anchor. 

This  interweaving  of  threads  of  various 
hues  in  symbolism  is  not  mere  arbitrary  pro- 
digality and  purposeless  waste.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  necessity.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
craving  of  the  mind  arising  from  the  suscep- 
tibility it  has  of  enjoying  pleasure  from 
beautiful  combinations,  and  of  the  passion  it 
has  for  truth  in  association  with  beauty,  and 
for  remoter  truth  under  the  guise  of  what  is 
more  famUiar.  Symbolic  representations  are, 
doubtless,  convenient  oft-times  as  an  aid  to 
niemorj',  or  as  an  exciting  cause  of  curiositj' 
and  attention,  and  are  extremely  conducive 
to  the  facilitating  of  mental  action  and  per- 
ception, ibr  they  powerfully  call  into  play  the 
association  of  ideas,  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  But  the 
chief  charm  of  symbolism — the  great  secret 
of  its  power  over  mankind — is  found  in  the 
stimulus  and  nutriment  it  affords  to  the 
imagination.  How  freely  the  mind  soars  in 
a  region  otherwise  impenetrable  when  the  sun 
is  made  a  symbol  of  the  deity,  or  an  ocean 
voyage  a  symbol  of  human  life. 

The  dangers  of  symbolism,  both  in  architec- 
ture and  ecclesiastical  lile,  are  at  least  twofold. 
In  the  former  they  are  economical  and  esthe- 
tic, in  the  latter  they  are  materialising  and 
conducive  to  superstition  ;  and  yet  in  both 
the  danger  is  wortli  encoiinterhig  for  tlie  sake 
of  the  gain.  Symbolism  in  some  of  its  earliest 
historically  known  forms,  as  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  was  an  economic  necessity,  but 
in  modern  architecture  it  often  runs  into  sense- 
less and  wasteful  riot.  Symbolism  of  course 
is  not  synonymous  with  ornament,  although 


decorative  work  is  at  times,  and  might  be 
much  more  frequently  made  to  be,  symbolical. 
But  we  often  see  painful  indications  both 
of  a  want  of  good  taste  and  of  care- 
less expenditure  of  money  in  this  re- 
spect. The  moral  dangers  are  much  more 
serious.  Not  to  speak  here  of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  when  sought  to  be 
familiarised  with  sacred  subjects,  to  sink  to 
the  level  of  material  things  when  those  ma- 
terial things  are  made  vehicles  of  instruction, 
it  may  be  fearlessly  said  that  the  more  degrad- 
ing forms  of  superstition,  where  what  ought 
to  be  the  loftiest  exercises  of  man's  mind  and 
soul  have  dwindled  down  into  mere  slavi-sh 
bodily  acts,  are  in  great  measure  associated 
with  symbolism.  All  real  idolatry — a  thing 
doubtless  existing  only  in  ignorant  and  de- 
praved minds,  and  in  all  countries  an  abuse 
of  this  good  rather  than  its  direct  product — 
is  an  accessory  of  symbolism.  You  call  the 
various  manifestations  of  the  supernatural 
divinities,  and  for  convenience  sake  you  cast 
these  manifestations,  by  force  of  your  own 
imagination,  into  the  form  of  beautiful  or  gro- 
tesque idols  {e'lSuiXov — a  thing  seen),  that  the 
rude  worshipper  may  be  brought  into  nearer 
contact  with  them,  and  catch  some  idea  of 
them.  So  far  so  good.  But  by  your  thus 
throwing  together  {av/ilSaWb) — to  throw  to- 
gether, compare)  the  visible  and  invisible,  the 
spiritual  and  material,  while  it  makes  the  xm- 
seen  appreciable  in  the  seen  and  tangible,  it 
also  makes  it  possible  that,  as  the  seen  alone 
is  then  tangible  to  your  sensuous  worsliipper, 
he,  the  worshipper,  may  by-and-bye  conclude 
that  the  seen  and  tangible  is  the  chief  and 
only  real  object  to  be  worshipped,  and  there- 
fore distinctly  associates  with  the  idea  of 
Deity  nothing  but  the  material  form  which 
you  in  your  ingenious  benevolence  had  only 
intended  to  be  its  suggestive  and  instructive 
representation.  The  origin  of  all  real  idolatry 
is  such.  Symbolism  is  here  abused.  Possilily 
there  are  Christian  minds  that  almost  to  this 
extent  abuse  it  iu  the  "  sign  "  of  the  cross. 


.  BRIDGE  CENTREING.— I. 

WHEN  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
signified  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  their  imalterable  dictum,  that 
the  Britannia  Bridge  should  have  a  clear 
minimum  headway  of  100ft.  above  high 
water  mark,  and  that  no  fixed  centreing 
would  be  permitted,  the  great  engineer  was 
fairly  driven  into  a  corner.  Either  of  these 
conditions  would  have  of  itself  been  sufii- 
ciently  onerous,  but  the  imperatively  de- 
manded fulfilment  of  the  two  conjointly 
rendered  an  adherence  to  the  recognised 
methods  of  construction  an  impossibility,  and 
necessitated  the  adoption  of  means  upon  a 
scale  of  originality  commensurate  with  the 
unparalleled  magnitude  of  the  design.  The 
prescribed  regulation  respecting  headway  put 
a  veto  upon  the  employment  of  the  arch,  the 
type  of  bridge  fir.st  proposing  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  engineer.  It  was  found  that,  al- 
though adopting  the  flattest  curve  consistent 
with  safety,  yet  an  elevation,  at  the  spring- 
ing or  lowest  point  of  the  arch,  of  lOOIt. 
over  the  Straits,  would  throw  the  crown  so 
high  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  recon- 
cile the  level  of  it  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
railways.  The  question  of  erecting  cast-iron 
arches  with  spans  of  dimensions  so  vmpre- 
cedented  as  350ft.,  ^vithout  any  fixed  centre- 
ing underneath,  was  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
startle  the  most  intrepid.  But  still  this 
obstacle  was  notiusurmountable  ;  the  problem 
was  difficult,  but  not  absolutely  insoluble. 
The  roots  of  the  equation  were  real,  not 
imaginary  ;  the  unknown  quantity,  recon- 
dite, but  not  indeterminable. 

The  erection  of  a  fuced  centreing,  support- 
ing the  permanent  arch  during  its  construc- 
tion, is  plainly  nothing  more  than  employing 
a  temporary  bridge,  the  duty  of  which  ceases 
with  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  new 
structure.     That   the  duties  of  a  temporary- 


bridge,  constituting  a  series  of  centreings,  are 
not  of  a  trivial  character,  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  appearance  of  the  river  at 
Blackfriars.  Under  each  of  the  iron  arches 
at  present  "  in  position,"  there  is  a  perfect 
forest  of  upright  timbers,  crossbraced  with 
struts  and  ties,  stifl'ened  by  posts  and  stays, 
and  diagonally  interlaced  in  almost  every 
conceivable  direction.  A  glance  at  these 
centres  and  the  manner  in  which  the  iron 
arches  are  supported  at  once  indicates  to  the 
practised  eye  tlie  discrepancy  existing  be- 
tween the  erection  of  iron  and  that  of  stone 
arches,  and  in  the  description  of  centreing 
required.  An  arch  of  stone  consists  of  com- 
paratively a  large  number  of  individual  parts, 
termed  the  voussoirs  or  arch  stones,  and  its 
stability  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with 
which  each  of  these  elemental  components 
contributes  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole. 
In  building  a  stone  arch,  in  which  the 
voussoirs  are  placed  seriatim,  it  is  evident 
that  the  support  underneath  must  be  con- 
tinuous ;  every  stone  must  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  centre,  since,  until  the  arch  is  keyed 
in,  there  is  no  self-sustaining  power  among 
its  numerous  components.  JNIathematically 
speaking,  the  'points  d'appui  must  be  in- 
finite. The  case  is  otherwise  with  an  arch 
similar  to  that  of  the  new  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Here  the  whole  structure  is  not  a  collection 
of  individual  voussoirs,  but  composed  of  a 
number  of  arched  ribs,  which  are  erected  in 
a  certain  nimiber  of  subdivisions  or  sections. 
Each  subdivision,  consisting  of  its  vertical 
and  horizontal  plates  with  the  connecting 
angle  irons,  is  riveted  together  before  being 
placed  '"in  position"  upon  the  centreing, 
and  may  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
one  large  voussoir.  Supposing  the  length  of 
this  subdivision  or  voussoir  to  be  20fE.,  there 
is  evidently  no  necessity  for  supporting  it 
continuously.  Three  or  four  bearing  points 
will  be  sufficient,  their  relative  distances 
being  determined  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  works.  The  perfection  of  an  arch 
would  be  attained  when  it  was  all  in  one 
piece.  This,  except  in  window  heads  and 
other  insignificant  examples,  is  impossible 
when  stone  is  the  constructive  material  em- 
ployed, Init  it  is  virtually  accomplished  with 
the  wrought-iron  arched  ribs  used  at  Black- 
friars. Practically,  the  dozen  joints  neces- 
sary to  unite  the  subdivisions  of  each  rib  are 
equally  strong  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  the 
whole  may  be,  therefore,  considered  as  one  en- 
tire arch  stone,  from  springing  to  springing.  At 
present,  the  ribs  at  Blackfriars  are  completely 
supported  by  their  centres,  and  do  not  exer- 
cise any  pressure  or  thrust  upon  the  piers  or 
abutments  upon  which  they  will  finally 
repose.  While  this  arrangement  is  unques- 
tionably a  wise  precaution  upon  the  part  of 
the  engineer,  bearing  in  mind  how  much  is 
at  stake,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  is, 
viewed  professionally,  an  unnecessary  one. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  ribs  might  not, 
similarly  to  an  arch  of  stone,  have  been  put  to- 
gether successively  from  the  springing  towards 
the  crown,  as  the  piers  are  amply  strong 
enough  to  take  any  pressure  that  might  be 
due  to  the  weight,  assisted  by  the  centres 
underneath.  In  this  instance  we  have  no 
keying-in ;  the  ribs  and  superstructure  being 
comi^lete,  the  striking  of  the  centres  will 
allow  them  to  settle  almost  imperceptibly 
upon  their  beds  of  sheet  lead.  Looking  at  the 
ditterent  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
struction of  stone  and  iron  arches,  if  we  were 
desirous  of  drawing  a  nice  distinction,  we 
should  say  that  stone  arches  were  buUt,  iron 
ones  erected.  In  speaking  thus  critically  we 
omit  all  consideration  of  instances  where 
arches  may  be  constructed  of  cast-iron  vous- 
soirs, and  where,  although  the  material  is 
diff'erent,  tlie  principle  is  identical  with  that 
of  stone.  One  solitary  example  of  this  type 
of  bridge  exists  at  Sunderland,  but  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  specimens 
of  iron  bridges,  and  has  never  hitherto  been 
imitated,  there  is  little  probability  of  it  ever 
being  taken  for  a  model. 
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To  return,  however,  to  Jlr.  Stephenson  and 
his  ditficulties,  and  the  statement  we  made, 
that  the  prohibition  of  a  tixed  centreing  was 
not  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  his  first  idea,  provided  other  circumstances 
had  been  favourable  to  the  adoption  of  the 
cast-iron  arch  principle.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, oijjassnn  J,  that  it  is  mucl^to  be  re- 
gretted the  arch  type  was  not  employed 
instead  of  the  present  horizontal  form.  Those 
■who  have  seen  the  drawings  of  the  original 
design  must  be  well  aware  of  the  great 
superiority  in  an  ajsthetical  point  of  view  it 
possessed  over  the  structure  now  spanning  the 
Straits  from  shore  to  shore.  There  being  no 
possibility  of  supporting  the  bridge  during  its 
erectionfrom below,  there  were  but  two  courses 
open — one,  to  enileavour  to  support  it  from 
above,  and  the  other  to  dispense  with  all  sup- 
port whatever.  Among  the  various  plans  pro- 
jected for  overcoming  the  difficulty  was  that 
of  erecting  the  arch  entire  upon  pontoons, 
floating  them  to  the  site,  and  allowing  the 
burden  to  drop  with  the  fall  of  the  tide 
quietly  into  its  place.  Another  embraced  the 
construction  of  a  suspension  bridge,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  a  temporary  dxity.  But  the 
most  scientific  plan  was  one  that  was  borrowed 
from  an  idea  of  Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  which 
consisted  in  building  each  arch,  commencing 
tipon  opposite  sides  of  the  same  pier,  so  that 
the  segments  as  they  progressed  could  be  tied 
together  across  the  breadth  of  the  i^ier,  and 
maintained  in  equilibrium  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  arch  effected  a  junction  at 
the  crown.  The  theory  of  this  method  of 
dispensing  with  centreing  from  below  is  per- 
fectly sound,  and  might  be  practically  carried 
out  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  at  that 
time  anticipated.  The  reasons  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  others  in  addition,  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  arch  type  and  to  the 
adoption  of  that  particular  form  of  structure 
which  at  present  connects  the  shores  of  Angle- 
sey and  Carnarvonshire. 


RESTORATIOX    IX    THE    BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

WE  do  not  in  these  modern  days  see 
fine  and  high  art  or  even  common 
art  as  the  Greek  of  antiquity  saw  it,  or  as 
the  men  of  the  Jliddle  or  Dark  Ages  saw 
it.  'W'e  do  not  build  Parthenons  now  or 
Westminster  Abbeys,  or  even  Temple 
I  churches,  but  we  do  build  tall  brick  ware- 
i;  houses,  and  we  do  build,  and  nothing  else, 
cheap  churches.  We  do  not  carve  modern 
saints,  but  we  do  cut  out  objects  in  stone  and 
marble  sometimes,  which  pass  muster,  and 
which  appear  to  satisfy  the  public  and 
artistic  mind  of  the  time  and  place,  but  which 
certainly  are  not  saints  either  living  or  dead. 
And  there  is  yet  one  other  thing  we  do  which 
is  more  remarkable  still,  and  that  is  we 
"rcst/yre,''  as  it  is  termed,  the  broken  and 
mutilated  remains  and  ruins  of  antiquity  and 
past  art ;  and  no  small  amount  of  ingenuity 
is  sometimes  exerted  to  accomplish  this  im- 
possible feat  in  the  most  effectual  and  Life- 
killing  way.  Sometimes  the  work  of  many 
:enturies,  and  all  the  results  of  its  accumu- 
lated experience,  are  made  to  disappear  in  a  few 
weeks  or  perhaps  hours,  and  no  small  amount 
}f  fame  and  even  glory  is  acquired  by  those 
who  get  the  work  to  do.  From  the  first 
moment  when,  iu  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
very  first  and  primitive  organ,  consisting 
Dnly  of  a  few  pipes  and  a  pair  of  hand  bel- 
lows, made  its  appearance,  for  the  wonder  of 
the  simple  souls  who  then  saw  and  heard  it, 
iown  to  yesterday,  when  the  immense 
modern  instrument  was  pulled  to  pieces  for 
repairs  and  additions,  every  successive  genera- 
tion must  have  puzzled  itself  how  to  improve 
it,  and  where  best  to  place  it.  What,  there- 
fore, took  a  multitude  of  thoughtful  men  and 
centuries  to  do  so  well  is  in  this  our  day  un- 
done iu  a  single  hour,  and  with  no  small 
amount  of  glory  too  got  out  of  it. 

If,  therefore,  we  could  for  a  moment  hope 


that  anything  .so  unlikely  to  happen  as  the 
real  restoration  of  the  Westminster  organ  to 
its  proper  place  were  in  time  to  come  to  pass, 
why  all  this  talk  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
and  printer's  time  will  not  have  been  al- 
together wasted,  and  this  leads  me  to  indulge 
a  very  faint  hope,  that  we  may  altogether 
stop,  or  at  least  hinder,  another  improvement 
which  is  now  growing  almost  as  fashionable 
and  glorious  as  the  destruction  of  cathedral 
organs — I  mean,  the  "restoring  of  anti- 
quities " — i'.c, antique  fragment3,not  churches, 
and  the  then  putting  them  under  glass  for 
"  preservation." 

Jlost  people,  I  suppose,  know  well  enough 
that  all  white  marbles  are  not  alike  in  colour. 
The  Carrara  marljle  is  snow  white  when  it  first 
comes  from  the  quarry,  but  afterwards,  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  acquires  a  fine 
stone  colour.  The  Pentelic  marble,  of  which 
the  Greek  frieze  is  composed,  is  never  white  ; 
it  is  always  a  pale  stone  colour  from  the  first, 
and  only  seems  to  deepen  a  little  by  age  and 
weather  influences.  Of  course,  therefore,  the 
Museum  marbles  are  not  white,  nor  even  pale 
stone  colour,  but  have  deepened  a  little,  and 
are  some  ot  them  a  dnr!;  stone  colour,  but 
they  are,  as  may  be  allowed,  none  the  worse 
for  it.  Again,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
rough  quarry  and  natural  surface  of  marble 
is,  after  the  fine  edge  of  the  chisel  has  passed 
over  it  in  the  act  of  carving,  gradually 
brought  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  fine  polish, 
and  the  surface  thus  acquires  a  transparency 
which  is  extremely  beautiful  and  telling,  and 
shows  certainly  the  most  beautiful  appearance 
wliich  marble  can  exhibit,  and  ia  tliat  which 
makes  it  so  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor 
and  carver.  This  is  ira])ortant  to  keep  in 
mind.  Now  the  Museum  is  a  slow  place,  and 
things  move  in  it  lazily  enough  ;  the  cata- 
logues will  never  be  finished  within  tlie  life- 
time of  any  mortal  now  living,  but  still  there 
is  in  it  a  slow  sort  of  movement  which,  per- 
haps, accomplishes  sometimes  more  mischief 
than  quicker  changes,  for  nobodynotices  them. 
The  Greek  marbles  by  Phidias  are  now  in 
process  of  cleaning.  I  ask  attention  to  the 
word  "  cleaning,"  for  it  includes  two  things 
in  modern  estimation — first,  the  destrnctiou 
of  the  fine  chiselled  surface  of  the  marble,  and 
then  the  destruction  of  the  colour  of  it. 
Marble  can  onlj'  be  cleaned  ia  this  sense  by 
some  very  ?trong  application,  something  far 
stronger  than  water  or  tea.  I  do  not  know 
what  brandy  or  rum  will  accomplish,  but 
dilute  acid,  or  strong  alkali  or  soap  solution, 
will  do  a  good  deal  by  eating  into  the  polished 
surface,  and,  if  applied  vigorously,  and  there 
is  enough  of  it,  the  marble  surface  will  dis- 
appear and  the  marble  colour  too  !  Let  any 
one  go  and  look  at  the  Greek  marbles  and  the 
busts  in  the  Eomaii  room,  and  attentively 
examine  the  colour  and  surface  of  the 
"  cleaned,"  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  what 
a  little  energy  and  love  of  fine  Greek  art  can 
accomplish  in  these  days.  It  is  all  truly  de- 
plorable. These  marbles  have  lasted  now 
through  evil  and  through  good  report,  for 
some  twenty-five  hundred  years,  out  of  doors 
and  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  weather  and 
neglect ;  and  does  it  not  seem  a  pity  that  now 
in  these  artistic  and  educational  days,  and.  at 
least  under  cover,  they  should  meet  with 
their  death  sentence  ?  Will  anyone  with  a 
little  influence  try  and  stop  it,  and  save  a  few 
of  the  slabs  I  or  wiU  anyone  with  a  little  in- 
fluence or  money  have  careful  gelatine  moulds 
and  casts  made  of  the  whole  series  before 
they  disappear  altogether  ?  It  would  really 
be  a  patriotic  and  truly  good  act,  and  one  for 
which  our  successors  will  be,  it  is  certain,  not 
a  little  thankful.  I  speak  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  for  the  favourite  Phidian  bidls  have 
already  been  pretty  well  pclished  off  into 
nothing,  but  are  certainly  whiter  than  they 
were.  We  are  not,  thank  heaven  !  yet  come 
to  the  famous  and  glorious  group  of  horses  on 
the  further  side  of  the  room.  I  know  what 
will  lie  said  :  the  damp  from  the  badly  built 
waLU  rises  through  the  bad  cheap  mortar  and 
so  gets  into  the  marble  slabs.     It  would  be  a 


wonder  if  it  did  not.  Of  course  it  will  do  so 
again  after  all  is  whitened  into  nothingness 
and  the  surface  polish  gone. 

But  there  is  yet  one  thing  more  to  note 
amongst  many  others,  and  it  is  a  m  ister  stroke 
of  modern  iugeuuity  and  scientific  cunning. 
After  all  is  done  in  the  way  of  whitening 
the  marble  and  destroying  the  surface,  and 
all  is  accomplished,  the  next  thing  is  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  how  is  that  done  .'  It  would  not 
occur  to  everybody.  It  is  done  by  putting  the 
whole  of  the  marbles  in  a  glass  case,  so  that 
it  becomes  alihost  hopeless  tlie  thought  of  ever 
seeing  them  more,  for  it  is  then  the  reflection 
of  some  skylight  that  is  visible  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass,  and  not  the  object  underneath 
that  is  seen.  This  is  now  going  on  at  the 
Museum  at  South  Kensington.  Almost  every- 
thing is  in  a  glass  case  ;  you  see  not  tlie  objects 
in  them,  but  a  reflection  of  yourself  or  a  sky- 
light or  a  row  of  gas-burners.  Let  us  still  re- 
member that  these  marbles  have  now  lasted 
for  some  thousands  of  years  in  the  open  air  ; 
w'hy  should  they  not  last  some  thousands  more 
under  cover  of  a  roof  iu  a  close  room,  and  yet 
be  left  uncovered,  and  visible,  and  untouched? 
The  sounds  from  the  Westminster  organ  and 
the  Greek  marbles  at  tlie  Museum  are  alike 
records  and  remembrances  of  the  past,  and 
as  such  should  not  lie  made  mere  means  of  a 
little  temporary  liulibub  in  the  little  narrow 
societies  which  nowadays  are  thought  to  re- 
present Religion  and  Art.  C.  B.  A. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  WORKINa  MEN'S 
CONGRESS. 

THE  third  International  Working  Men's  Con- 
gress commenced  at  Brussels  on  the  6th 
iust.  Seventy-three  delegates  were  accredited, 
twelve  of  them  being  from  Paris,  representing 
trades'  unions.  Mr.  Youcg,  ot"  London,  was 
chosen  as  president.  Mr.  K.  Shaw,  of  Loudon, 
read  the  annual  report,  which  mainly  consisted  of 
an  account  of  the  various  persecutions  to  which 
the  International  Association  had  been  subject  at 
the  hands  of  continental  powers.  One  paragraph 
states  that  iu  the  struggle  maintained  by  the 
building  trades  of  Switzerland  the  masters  made 
it  a  preliminary  condition  of  coming  to  any  terms 
with  their  workmen  that  the  latter  should  forsake 
the  association.  The  workmen  refused  to  comply 
with  this  condition  and  by  aid  from  France,  Eng- 
laud,  Germany,  &c.,  through  the  association,  they 
have  obtained  10  per  cent,  increase  of  wages,  and 
a  diminution  of  one  hour  ot  labour.  The  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  report  affirms  that  the 
existence  of  an  International  Association  ia 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  national 
organisations.  The  discussion  commenced  on  the 
question  of  war,  and  it  was  suggested  that  work- 
ing men  should  refuse  to  serve  as  soldiers,  and  to 
strike  work  while  war  was  going  on.  Of  what 
avail  the  refusal  to  serve  as  soldiers  woidd  be  in 
France,  or  even  in  this  country,  was  not  stated  ; 
neither  was  the  source  of  the  money  to  support  a 
nation  of  working  men  on  strike  indicated. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  commenced  with 
a  discussion  on  strikes  and  courts  of  arbitration. 
The  debate  was  preceded  by  the  reading  of  papers 
sent  in  by  the  various  local  sections  or  branches 
of  the  association.  The  first  paper  read  was  from 
the  Geneva  section,  and  commenced  by  affirming 
that  strikes  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  but  that  they  are  necessitated 
by  the  power  assumed  by  capitalists  of  being  the 
sole  judges  in  all  matters  concerning  the  carrying 
on  of  business  operations.  It  was  suggested  in 
this  paper  that  every  one  ot  the  affiliated  branches 
of  the  International  Association  should  establish 
a  special  fund  for  defensive  purposes,  and  for 
creating  a  central  fund  like  that  established  at 
Geneva.  There  the  dilferent  societies  contribute 
to  a  central  fund,  managed  by  the  delegates  of  the 
different  trades.  With  a  weekly  contribution  of 
2.^d.  four  great  strikes  had  been  sustained.  At 
the  laststrike — that  of  the  building  trades — 3,000f . 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  strike  com. 
mittee.  A  thorough  organisation  of  the  associa- 
tion in  this  manner  would  efi'ectually  prevent 
strikes.  The  second  paper  read  was  from  Ant- 
werp, and  deprecated  strikes  both  on  principle 
and  in  practice.  Strikes,  it  was  contended,  are 
destructive  in  every  sense,  and,  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  rate  of  wages,  are  pronoimced 
totally  useless,  and  frequently  productive  of  in- 
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jury  to  all  concerned.  The  only  means  recognised 
by  this  paper  as  capable  of  benefiting  the  labour- 
ing classes  and  ot  siippres'ing  strikes,  is  co- 
operative labour.  The  next  paper  was  from  the 
Brussels  section,  and  expressed  almjst  identical 
opinions,  stating  that  in  numbers  of  strikes  the 
masters  have  triumphed,  but  in  very  few  have 
the  men  had  the  best  of  it.  In  England,  where 
the  men  have  more  practical  experience  in  these 
matters,  the  working  men  assert  that  the  reason 
of  this  is  that  where  the  men  are  successful  in 
their  applications  for  an  increase  of  wages,  or  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  public  never 
hears  anything  about  it,  and  that  it  is  only  when 
there  are  protracted  strikes  that  the  matter  is 
taken  notice  of  by  outsiders,  and  if  the  conviction 
gained  ground  that  the  men  would  not  strike, 
they  would  be  worse  treated  than  they  now  are. 
"While  condemning  strikes,  the  authors  of  this 
paper  declare  that  trades'  unions  are  indispensable 
for  keeping  up  the  rate  of  wages,  and  an  essential 
portion  of  the  operations  of  a  vinion  should  be 
the  equable  distribution  of  workmen.  To  make 
this  completely  efi'ectual,  all  trades  should  be 
locally,  nationally,  and  internationally  united.  A 
federation  of  trades'  societies  would  tend  to 
eqn  ilise  wages,  and  would  prevent  work  being 
duiie  in  one  place  to  the  detriment  of  the 
woikmen  in  another  place.  Councils  of  arbi- 
tration, in  which  the  woikmen  would  be  pro- 
perly represented,  are  approved.  Foremen  in 
large  esrablishments,  it  is  asserted,  are  fre- 
quently on  the  look-out  to  lower  the  men's  wages, 
in  order  to  keep  their  own  situations  or  raise  their 
own  wages.  The  new  tendency  of  strikes  was  to 
the  establishment  of  productive  associations,  and 
trades'  unions  will  become,  say  the  authors  of  the 
paper,  the  corporations  of  social  production — i.e., 
co-operative  associations.  In  conclusion,  the 
paper  said : — "  Strikes  but  perpetuate  wages 
labour ;  we  want  to  abolish  wages  labour.  Capi- 
tal is  at  present  absorbing  labour;  in  future 
labour  must  absorb  capital.  United  for  the  de- 
fence of  wages  in  the  first  instance,  the  trades' 
societies  will  explode  the  system  of  wages  labour, 
and  found  a  new  social  order." — In  the  discussion 
which  Ibllowed  the  reading  of  these  papers,  a 
delegate  from  Paris  stated  that  though  the 
Parisians  disliked  strikes,  they  had  been  unable  to 
establish  councils  of  arbitration.  To  solve  the  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  they  had  proposed  toelect  syndics 
by  universal  suffrage — a  moral  power  to  settle 
trades' disputes.  They  had  shown  theMinistry  that 
the  consei'i^de^  prudlwm-ines  CODsistedior  the  most 
p.art  uf  masters  and  foremen,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  did  nnt  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
workmen.  The  Ministry  had  told  the  men  that 
they  must  have  confidence,  and  there  the  matter 
had  ended.  The  rights  of  property  were 
guaranteed  by  law  ;  labour  was  unprotected  and 
left  to  chance. — A  delegate  from  Geneva  urged 
that  political  freedom  was  essential  for  enabling 
the  working  classes  of  any  country  to  remedy 
their  grievances. — Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  was  con- 
vinced that,  though  much  suffering  had  been  en- 
dured on  the  occasion  of  strikes,  no  body  of 
working  men  had  ever  been  ruined  by  a  strike  ; 
on  the  contraiy,  the  balance  of  gain  was  consider- 
ably in  favour  of  strikes.  He  instanced  the  calcu- 
lations and  results  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners — a  society  which,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other,  aimed  at  equalisation  of  wages  in 
different  localities.  Under  existing  circumstances, 
he  was  in  favour  of  strikes  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
the  just  demands  of  the  working  men,  and  could 
not  agree  with  the  wholesale  condemnations  that 
had  been  uttered  against  them. — Mr.  Dupont,  of 
London,  agreed  with  the  last  speaker.  The  asso. 
ciation  had  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  preventing 
men  being  obtained  from  abroad  to  work  for 
English  emph'yers  in  cases  of  strikes  or  lock-outs. 
On  the  thiid  day,  the  following  resolution  on 
strikes  and  courts  of  arbitration  came  on  for  de- 
cision. There  was  a  very  lively  debate,  on  account 
of  some  opposition  being  made  to  certain  parts, 
which,  however,  were  ultimately  carried,  to  form 
part  of  the  resolution.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  That  strikes  are  not  a  means  to  the  complete  emanci- 
pation of  tlie  labouring  claases,  but  that  tliey  must  fre- 
iinently  be  resorted  to  under  the  actual  situation  in  the 
present  striiggie  between  labour  and  capital. 

2.  That  It  18  necessary  to  submit  to  certain  rules  and 
regulations  in  their  organitation,  to  be  mindful  of  the 
proper  opportunities,  and  not  to  infringe  the  law. 

3.  Aa  tliere  are  many  places  in  whicli  no  tr,id.33'  unions 
exist  as  yet  for  mutual  support,  the  International  Working 
Men's  Association  ought  to  take  the  initiative  to  create  audi 
irihtitutions  in  all  trades  of  every  country,  to  combine 
them  locally  into  federal  unions,  for  mutual  asaistance  in 
cases  of  strikes  or  lock-outs,  and  by  this  means  to  organise 
the  ^vholc  labouring  population. 


4.  That  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  and  no  legal 
obstacles  interpose  places  ought  to  be  named  in  which 
groups  may  be  formed,  and  that  in  every  such  phice  the 
local  committee  ought  to  consist  of  delegates  of  the  divers 
societies  to  constitute  councils  of  arbitration,  and  to  judge 
of  the  legitimacy  of  strikes-  It  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
the  different  sections  a  certain  latitude  in  the  mode  of 
forming  these  courts  of  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the 
moral  h.abit3  and  the  particular  legislation  of  the  respective 
localities. 

In  the  evening  sitting  the  question  of  machinery 
and  its  influence  was  discussed.  The  papers 
read  dwelt  principally  u  ion  the  wage-reducing 
effect  of  machinery,  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ment of  manual  labour,  and  substituting  women's 
and  children's  labour  for  that  of  men.  That  a 
complete  transformation  of  society  had  occurred, 
an  unprecedented  progress  in  production  made, 
which  had  resulted  in  a  sweeping  competition, 
which  was  .nlways  detrimental  to  the  working- 
classes  ;  and  that  this  would  continue  as  long  as 
machinery  remained  the  monopoly  of  the  capi- 
talists. The  commission  appointed  to  report  upon 
the  question  proposed  the  following  ; — • 

Considering  that  tlie  introduction  of  machinery  in  the 
proce.ss  of  manufactures  has  always  been  a  means  of  using 
the  labourer  for  the  profit  of  the  capitalist ;  considering 
th.it  tlie  m.achine  will  notrender  a  leal  service  to  the  work- 
ing men  until  it  is  in  their  hands,  we  conclude  that  it  is 
only  in  the  co  operative  association  that  the  producers  can 
arrive  at  any  practical  result,  and  that  the  obstacles  which 
to  d.ay  pretent  working  men  from  deriving  any  benefit 
from  the  machine  can  be  removed. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Lessner,  of 
Loudon,  said  that  the  Congress  ought  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  do  anything  which  might  go  forth  to 
spread  a  notion  that  they  were  hostile  to  ma- 
chinery. Machinery  had  relieved  man  from  some 
of  his  most  laborious  work,  and  it  could  not  for 
ever  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 
Although  it  mig'at  have  been  expected  that  ma- 
chinery would  hive  reduced  the  hours  of  labour, 
the  contrary  had  been  the  fact;  the  working  day 
had  been  jirolonged  by  the  introduction  of  m.a- 
chinery.  Machinery,  too,  had  facilitated  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children,  and  so  wages 
had  been  lowered.  A  delegate  from  Paris  ex- 
pressed similar  views,  stating,  however,  that  ^'t-- 
chinery  was  progressing,  and  could  not  be  im- 
peded. It  enabled  more  human  beings  to  live 
than  could  have  lived  without  it,  although  the 
workmen's  miseries  increased  as  it  progressed. 
De  Paepe,  a  Brussels  delegate,  said  that  if  the 
trades'  unions  were  well  organised  they  could 
claim  compensation  for  the  workmen  displaced  by 
the   introduction  of   machinery.     He  proposed: — 

That  the  machines  an<l  all  the  instruments  of  labour 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  piotluctive  labourers  ;  that 
notwithstanding  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  working 
men  organised  in  trade  societies  could  att.ach  conditions  to 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery  in  workshops  to  receive 
compensation. 

Eccarius  (London)  said  it  was  the  oppression  of 
machinery,  and  not  its  beneficial  results,  which 
was  to  be  deprecated.  He  moved  that  the  Con- 
gress do  adopt  the  following: — 

Resolved, — That  on  one  side  machinery  has  proved  a 
most  powerful  instrument  of  despotism  and  extortion  in 
the  hands  of  the  capitalist  class  ;  that  on  the  other  side  the 
development  of  machinery  creates  the  material  conditions 
necessary  for  the  superseding  of  the  wa_^e3  system  by  a 
truly  social  system  of  production. 

This  resolution  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  the  .audience,  and  the  Commission  withdrew 
their  proposition  in  favour  of  it.  Eccarius  had 
no  particular  objection  to  the  compensation  ques- 
tion being  appended.  Schiippler,  of  Mayence, 
and  Cohn,  of  London,  also  spoke  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  latter  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
against  infant  labour. 

The  education  question  was  discussed  at  the 
fourth  sitting,  and  on  the  next  d,ay  the  financial 
statement  was  submitted,  and  papers  on  credit 
and  banking  and  the  land  question  were  read. 
On  the  sixth  day,  the  London  delegates  brought 
on  the  hours  of  labour  question,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

A  resolution  having  been  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  Gereva  of  ISOO  to  the  ert'ect  that  tfie  legal  limi- 
tation of  the  wurking  day  is  a  preliminary  condition  to  all 
ulterior  social  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  the 
Congress  is  of  olinion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
practical  effect  should  be  given  to  that  resolution,  and  that 
it  has  become  the  duty  of  all  the  branches  to  agitate  that 
question  practically  in  the  different  countries  where  the 
International  Working  Men's  Association  is  established. 

A  long  discission  then  ensued  on  the  peace  or 
war  question.  At  the  evening  sitting  the  ques- 
tion of  private  property  in  land  was  discussed. 
In  relation  to  canals,  highways,  and  telegraphs, 
the  following  resolution  was  proposed  :— 

Considering  that  the  ro.ads  and  other  means  of  commu- 
nication re.jnire  a  ccnmou  direction,  the  Congress  thinks 
they  ought  to  reraaiL  the  common  property  of  society. 


Total  payments... 
Deduct  rent 


£52     0    0 
36     0    0 


Total  payments  in  excess  of  rent       ...£16     0    0 
And  loses   annual   interest    on   £100 

lying  dormant       ...         ...         ...       5     00 


£21     0    0 


B  invests  £16  annu<aUy  at  interest  for 

10  years  at  5  per  cent £202     0    0 

Do.  £5  per  annum  interest  on  £100 

invested  for  10  years      ...         ...       6.3     0    0 

Capital  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 

term         100     0    ) 


£365     0    3 


The  error  in  Mr.  Bell's  account  consists  in  thi. 
In  his  sum  of  £21  is  already  included  the  annul 
interest  on  £100,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  froa 
this  £100  he  yearly  abstracts  the  interest  b 
invest  it  at  5  per  cent.,  he  can  only  have  ha 
capital  of  £100  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  tern. 
The  interest  on  this  sum  is  already  accounted  fc 
in  the  £21.  In  fact,  he  cannot  accumulate  tfe 
interest  on  his  £1110  twice  over. 

At  a  first  glance  it  may  be  said  how  can  ya 
redeem  a  loan  of  £300,  and  interest  on  same,  !y 
annual  payments  of  the  total  value  of  £2U2  onlj? 
But  this  is  altogether  ignoring  the  payme,.3 
which  are  made  instead  o^rent,  and  which  win 
the  annual  excess,  equal  to  £42,  is  equal  to  » 
capitalised  value  of  .£52.S,  and,  deductmg  £30 
from  this,  we  have  .£22S  remaining  for  interes, 
equal  to  more  than  7J-  per  cent,  on  £300  for  T> 
years  at  simple  interest,  which  is  really  what  tb 
■building  society  would  obtain  for  the  use  of  thef 
money,  presuming  that,  like  B,  they  invested  eaa 
annual  payment  at  compound  interest — 5  p^ 
cent.  Where  the  interest  accruing  on  the  use  d 
their  c.apit.al  is  annually,  quarterly,  or  otherwisi 
distributed  to  their  proprietary  in  the  shape  o 
dividends,  this  is  of  course  impossible.  In  thil 
case,  their  original  capital  only  can  be  aotivelj 
employed,  and  as  they  can  invest  this  on  more 


And   in   relation   to  forests  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — • 

Considering  that  the  abandonment  of  forests  to  private 
individuals  might  push  the  destructiou  of  forests  to  certain 
points  of  territory,  involving  the  conservation  of  springs, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  good  finalities  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  population,  the 
Congress  thinks  that  the  forests  ought  to  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  nation. 

The  last  question  on  the  programme  was,  "  the 
best  means  to  establish  co-operative  production," 
on  which  subject  a  report  was  read  by  a  commis-  { 
.sion  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  In 
the  evening,  the  Brussels  section  entertained  the  ■ 
delegates  at  a  banquet,  and  so  ended  the  Con- 
gress. 


BUILDING    SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Bell's  communication 
on  "  Building  Societies,"  published  in  last  week's 
issue  of  the  Boilding  News,  I  beg  to  submit  that 
whilst  in  the  main  I  agree  with  him,  that  the 
interest  charged  by  these  societies  is,  considering 
the  small  risk,  much  too  high,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
average,  amounting  to  7.^  per  cent.,  yet  in  the 
calculations  published  last  week  he  is  radically 
wrong,  and  that  they  lead  to  a  result  far  too 
favouratile  to  his  view  of  the  case. 

For  illustration  we  will  take  his  two  instances, 
A  and  B.  A  has  a  capital  of  £100  and  chooses 
to  purchase  a  house  value  £-400,  rental  £33, 
through  the  medium  of  a  building  society,  from 
which  he  borrows  £300,  and  to  which  he  pays 
£42  annually  for  10  years  in  redemption  of  loan 
and  interest,  and  he  is  also  subject  to  the  annual 
contingent  expenses  of  £10.  B  prefers  paying  an 
annual  rental  of  £36,  allows  his  capital  of  £100 
to  accumulate  at  5  per  cent,  for  10  years,  and 
annually  invests  the  sum  saved  from  the  building 
socieiy  and  in  contingent  expenses,  and  allows  it 
to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
for  10  yeiars. 

The   following,  then,  becomes  the  statement  of 
the  two  cases,  which,  in  order  to  render  the  source 
of   error   more  clear,  is,  perhaps,   more  complex 
than  could  be  desired  ; — 
A  pays  annually,  for  10  years,  in  re- 
demption of  a  loan  of  £300  and 
interest  on  same    ...         ...         ...£42     0     0 

Contingent  expenses  on  house  ...     10     0     0 
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favourable  terms  than  5  per  cent ,  they  are 
enabled  to  declare  dividends  of  from  7  to  S  per 
cent  — the  rate  of  interest  they  exact  from  the 
borrower. 

I  have  not  had  access  to  any  more  complete 
tables  than  those  in  "  Hurst's  Handbook,"  and 
perhaps  this  may  account  for  another  discrepancy 
between  Mr.  Bell's  account  and  that  1  now  sub 
mit.  The  total  capitalised  value  of  f '21  invested 
annually  at  5  per  cent,  for  10  years,  I  make 
iBSOo  and  not  £298.  This,  possibly,  m.ay  be 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Bell  assuming  that  the  in- 
vestments are  made  quarterly,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly give  a  higher  result  than  mine.  In 
conclusion,  althoiigh  of  this  1  have  had  no  actual 
experience,  I  should  imagine  that  it  would  be 
found  exceedingly  difficult  to  invest  small  sums 
like  these  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  on 
safe  security. 

Apologising  for  the  length  to  which  my  letter 
has  extended,  and  which  can  only  be  excused  by 
the  interest  which  many  of  your  readers  take  in 
this  subject, — I  am,  &c.,  Ig.votos. 


Sir, — I  again  request  your  permission  to  ofi'er  a 
few  remarks  on  the  a' ove  subject,  seeing  that 
your  correspondent,  "  Mr.  Ingress  Bell,"  adheres  to 
his  assertion  "  that  it  is  really  wiser  to  continue 
to  pay  rent  to  a  landlord  than  to  buy  a  house 
through  the  aid  of  a  building  society."  In  sup- 
port of  these  views  he  has  submitted  to  your 
readers  two  examples — first,  that  of  buying  a  house, 
at  the  price  of  £400,  by  providing  £100  and 
borrowing  £300  from  a  building  society;  and, 
second,  of  continuing  to  pay  £3C  a  year  rent  and 
investing  the  surplus  and  £100  at  interest.  But 
It  appears  to  me  he  has  arrived  at  an  erroneous 
conclusion,  and  that  his  own  calculations,  if  cor- 
rectly made,  will  show  absolutely  no  wisdom  in 
continuing  the  payment  of  rent. 

In  the./iist  case  he  takes  the  annual  charges 
{indudin-j  intcreH  on  the  £100)  at  £57,  or  £21  in 
excess  of  the  rent ;  and  in  the  second  case  invests 
this  £'21  per  annum  for  ten  years  at  5  per  cent., 
making  it  accumulate  to  £298,  and  also  the  £100 
capital  to  £162.  Now  both  these  sums  are  incor- 
rect ;  the  interest  on  the  £21  is  overstated,  and  the 
£100  cannot  earn  interest,  as  it  is  already  included 
in  the  £21.  He  has  thus  exaggerated  his  proiit  by 
upwards   of  £90. 

If  I  bought  a  house  or  made  money  investments 
on  the  conditions  suggested  by  Sir.  Bell  the 
following  would  be  the  result  of  the  transactions, 
as  recorded  in  my  ledger  al  the  end  of  ten  years. 

First  case. 

House. 

To  cash  paid  down      £100 

To  compound  interest  thereon  for  ten  years 

at  5  per  cent 63 

To  annual  repayments  on  loan,  £42 ;  ground 

rent,    insurance,     repairs,      &c.,     £10, 

making   £52 

Less  rent  36 

£16  per  annum  for  ten  years  ...     160 
To  interest  thereon,  as  before      42 

To  cost  of  house,  producing  a  nett  income 

of  £26  per  annum  or  over  7  per  cent...     £365 


Second  case. 

Capital  I>'VEsted. 
X'  1 00  for  ten  years  at  5  per  cent,  compound 

interest     £163 

.£  1 1;  per  annum  at  5  per   cent,  compound 

interest     202 

By  cash    £365 


for  investmc-.t  in  a  house  to  produce  a  nett  profit 
oi  £26  a  yer.:-,  as  above. 

If  the  late  of  interest  allowed  "in  both  cases 
were  reduced  by  1  per  cent,  the  cash  investment 
w-iuldonly  amount  to  £340,  whilst  the  house 
wuild  then  be  yielding  a  nett  annual  return  of 
'  'ire  than  £7  123.  per  cent.,  after  having  been 
ited  with  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  -  ex- 
I'liture  from  the  commencement.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  house  at  even  £400  would  be  a 
good  investment. 

,  Mr.  Bell,  in  reviewing  the  case  I  gave  in  illus- 
ti wtion,  asserts  that  the  house  referred  to  could 
11' it  be  purchased  for  less  than  £400.  This  is  a 
':ir.tter  of  opinion.  My  conviction  is  that  a 
I'nident  man  would  not  give  more  than  £300, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  worth  buying  for 
occupation.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  the 
value  of  a  house  depends  upon  the  term  of 
lease.     He  also  says  that   only   three-fourths  of 


the  purchase  money  would  be  lent  by  a  society. 
.My  experience  does  not  confirm  this.  In  many 
instances  the  wh  .le  amount  is  advanced,  and  in 
others  fully  nine-tenths,  by  old-established  and 
responsible  societies. 

Mr.  Bell  appears  to  base  his  calculations  on  the 
supposition  that  leasehold  houses,  as  a  rule,  will 
not  yield  a  nett  return  on  the  capital  sunk  in 
them  greater  than  6^  per  cent,  per  annum.  I 
think,  however,  that  owners  of  this  class  of 
property  (from  practical  experience)  could  testify 
totheauir*jc  annual  return  being  considerably 
more,  provision  being  included  for  replacement  of 
the  purchase  money.  He  also  supposes  that 
small  sums  of  cash  can  be  safely  invested  in 
realisable  securities  yielding  5  per  cent,  per  annum 
compoinid  interest,  but  has  not  pointed  out  where 
this  can  be  done,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  could  easily  do  so  without  relying  on  the  aid 
of  building  societies.  I  should  certainly  be  glad 
to  know  where  a  working  man  could  invest  his 
savings  at  5  per  cent,  interest  with  security  equal 
to  a  house  with  himself  for  the  tenant. — I  am, 
(tc.,  S.  S. 

London,  September  15. 


SiK, — A  controversy  has  lately  1  een  carried  on 
in  your  pages  as  to  the  merits  of  building  societies, 
and  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  bor- 
rowers from  them.  As  is  very  common  in  con- 
troversial discussions,  the  disputants,  each  anxious 
to  make  out  a  strong  case,  somewhat  overstate 
the  merits  and  defects,  and  the  consequence  is, 
in  this  instance,  as  in  a  great  m.any  others,  that 
each  party  is  right,  and  each  wrong.  To  me,  as 
an  accountant,  and  entirely  free  from  prejudice  in 
the  matter,  it  seems  not  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
two,  and  with  your  kind  permission  I  propose  to 
offer  my  services  as  arbitrator  between  them, 
remarking  at  the  outset  that  the  two  circum- 
stances which  determined  their  respective  posi- 
tions as  to  "right"  and  "wrong"  are: — 1.  The 
number  of  years  purch;:se  at  which  the  property 
may  be  bought  which  forms  the  subject  of  their 
calculations ;  and  2,  the  society  from  which 
the  loan  may  be  obtained,  and  consequently  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  for  it — the  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at  being  this,  that,  presuming  the  rate  of 
interest  paid  to  be  not  more  than  usually  extor- 
tionate, if  a  property  can  be  bought  at  eight  or 
ten  years'  purchase,  it  is  advantageous  to  buy, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  building  society,  r.ather 
than  to  pay  rent  as  tenant,  while,  if  the  price  be 
high,  say  equal  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years'  pur- 
chase, then  it  is  more  economical  to  occupy  as  a 
tenant,  accumulate  the  annual  saving,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Bell,  and  make  the  purchase  with 
ready  cash,  and  on  the  perfectly  independent 
terms  which  a  buyer  with  the  money  in  his  own 
pocket  can  always  command. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  the  rent  of  the  house 
is  £50  per  annum  ;  that  it  can  be  purchased  for 
£400,  and  that  the  whole  price  can  be  borrowed 
from  a  building  society,  repayable  in  quarterly 
instalments  of  £13  63.  8d.,  extending  over  a  period 
of  ten  years.  The  yearly  payment  to  the  society 
will  then  be  £53  63.  Sd.,  while  the  other  charges 
for  ground  rent,  insurance,  repairs,  and  contin- 
gencies, we  will  assume  as  being  £10.  making  the 
yearly  payment  £63  68.  Sd.,  in  place  of  £50  bein.; 
paid  for  rent.  In  ten  years  this  would  come  to 
£633  63.  8d.,  while  the  rent  for  that  period 
would  have  amounted  to  £500,  leaving  as 
excess  of  payment  beyond  what  would  have 
been  payable  as  rent,  £133  63.  8d.,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  payment  of  £133  63.  Sd.,  the 
party  has  become  the  owner  of  a  house  presumed 
to  be  worth  £400.  I  have  made  no  allowance  for 
interest  on  the  yearly  excess  of  £13  63.  Sd.,  but 
even  if  that  sum  were  to  be  accumulated  at  com- 
pound interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would 
in  ten  years  only  amount  to  £167  14s.  2d.,  so 
that  had  the  party  continued  to  pay  rent  of  £50 
per  annum,  and  invested  the  £13  6s.  8d.  in 
the  way  mentioned,  he  would  only  have  been 
the  possessor  of  £167  143.  2 1.  in  cash,  in  place  of 
being  the  owner  of  a  house  worth  £400.  It  seems 
evident  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  ilr.  Bell's 
antagonists  must  be  held  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

But  if  we  now  assiime  that  the  house  cannot 
be  bought  for  less  than  £800,  the  result  will  be 
different.  The  whole  price  of  £800  being  bor- 
rowed,  as  before,  the  quarterly  payments  (to  con- 
tinue for  ten  years)  will  be  double  what  they  were 
in  the  former  case,  viz ,  £26  ISs.  4d.  per 
quarter,  or  annually  £106  13s.  4d.,  while  the 
ground  rent,  insurance,  repairs,  and  con- 
tingencies    we    will    assume     as    formerly    at 


CIO,  the  extra  cost  of  insurance  being  held  as 
balanced  by  the  saving  of  repairs  from  the 
superior  character  of  the  property,  making  the 
yearly  payment  £116  13b.  4d.,  and  the  ten 
years'  payments,  £1,166  13s.  4d.,  while  the 
rent  for  the  period  in  question  would  only 
have  amounted  to  .£500,  leaving  as  excesa  of 
[layment  beyond  what  would  have  been  payable 
IS  rent,  £666  13s.  'Id.,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  party  has  become  the  owner  of  a  house  worth 
fSOo.  This  seems  also  to  tell  ag.aiust  Mr.  Bell. 
But  had  the  extra  p.ayment  of  £60  133.  4d.  been 
accumulated  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  pi^r  annum 
it  would  have  amounted,  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years,  to  £838  10s.  2d.;  so  that  in  this  CiSe  Mr. 
Bell  is  right,  and  the  party  would  be  paying 
£838  10s.  2d.  for  a  house  assumed  to  have  been 
worth  only  £S00  at  a  d:ite  ten  years  prior  to  that 
at  which  he  becomes  the  real  possessor  of  it,  the 
property  having,  in  the  meantime,  deteriorated  in 
value,  from  tear  and  wear,  and  from  the  shortened 
duration  of  the  lease. 

The  rate  of  repayment  which  I  have  been  pro- 
ceeding upon  is  that  charged  by  the  National 
Freehold  Bviilding  Society,  calculated  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  that  is  much 
below  the  rate  charged  by  many  other  societies. 
The  only  other  tables  I  have  beside  me  .are  those 
of  a  society*  which,  from  the  fact  that  its  annual 
income  exceeds  one  million,  must  be  presumed 
to  stand  high  in  public  favour,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  based  on  a  rate  of  interest  of  between 
7  and  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  we  assume 
the  money  to  have  been  borrowed  from  it,  thtn 
the  resuU  would  be  very  much  more  favourable 
to  Mr.  Bell's  views.  It  would  even  then  be 
advantageous  to  borrow  on  the  low  class  of 
property,  rather  than  to  rent  it,  but,  as  regards 
the  property  of  superior  class  and  higher  price,  it 
would  be  downright  folly  in  anyone  to  avail 
himself  of  the  aid  otl'ered  by  it,  as  will  be  made 
evident  by  the  following  statement. 

Assuming  the  rent  to  be,  as  before,  £50,  the 
price  £400,  and  the  whole  price  to  be  borrowed 
from  thi-i  latter  society,  then  the  monthly  pay- 
ments would  be  £5  9s.,  equal  to,  per  annum, 
£65  S3  ;  ground  rent,  &c.,  as  before,  £10  ;  annual 
payment,  £75  Ss. — amounting  in  10  years  to 
£754  ;  defluctlO  years'  rent,  £.')0t)  ;  cost  of  house 
worth  £400,  £254.  Were  the  yearly  excess  of 
£25  Ss.  to  be  invested  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  it 
would  amount,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  to 
£319  9s.  '2d;  but  even  here  the  borrower  has 
benefited,  having  acquired  a  house  worth  £400 
in  pl.ace  of  merely  possessing  £319  9,?.  2d.  in  cash. 

But  if  we  a=sume  the  price  of  the  house  to  be 
not  £400,  but  £800,  then — the  whole  price  being 
assumed  as  borrowed  from  the  society — the 
monthly  payments  will  be  £10  ISs  ,  or  annually, 
£127  I63.  ;  ground  rent,  &c.,  as  before,  £10  ; 
annual  payment,  £137  I63.,  amounting  i  n  ten 
years  to  £1,378  Deduct  tsu  years'  rent,  £500; 
cost  of  house  worth  £800,  £873.  While,  were  the 
excess  of  £87  16s.  to  be  invested  at  5  per  cent, 
per  annum  compound  interest,  it  would  amount 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  £1,104  7s.,  representing 
the  actual  cost  of  a  house  presumed  to  have  been, 
ten  year3  before,  worth  only  £800  ;  so  that  had 
the  party,  in  place  of  accepting  the  aid  of  the 
building  society,  occupied  the  house  as  tenant, 
investing  the  annual  saving  of  £87  I63.,  he  would 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  have  been  able  to 
expend  £800  on  the  purchase  of  a  liouse,  and  have 
had  a  balance  of  £304  7s.  cash  in  hand. 

From  all  tliis  it  seems  evident  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  whether  it  is  judicious 
on  the  part  of  anyone  to  purchase  through  the 
assistance  furnished  by  a  building  society  or  not. 
Each  case  must  be  determined  according  to  its 
peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  the  advice  I  would 
beg  to  offer  to  all  intending  borrowers  from  such 
societies  is  this,  that  as  no  prudent  person,  not 
possessing  more  than  usual  skill  in  such  matters, 
would  think  of  buying  a  house  without  consult- 
ing an  architect  as  to  its  value,  so  none  should 
pay  for  it  with  money  boi  rowed  from  a  building 
society  till  he  has  taken  the  opinion  of  a  properly 
qualified  accountant  as  to  whether  ho  is  or  is 
not  sutferiog  himself  to  be  imoosed  upon  or  mis- 
led. 

Undoubted  advantages  derived  from  building 
society  loans  are,  that  a  man  is  thereby  enabled 
to  have  the  gratification  of  living  in  a  house  which 
he  can  call  his  own,  and  that  persons  of  improvi- 
dent habits  are  thereby  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
save  what  otherwise  they  would  have  squandered  ; 
but  these  advantages,  as  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Bell,  are  not   unfrequently  purchased  at  a  very 
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high  pecuniai-y  cosl— of  the  real  magnitude  of 
whijh  the  borrowers  have  not  the  most  distant 
conception.— I  am,  &c.,  Wji.  L.  M'Pnrs'. 

93,  Chancery-lane,  W.  C,  September  17. 


Sir, — In  a  society  I  belong  to  in  the  city  I  find 
the  secret  .ry,  besides  holding  this  situ  ition,  is 
also  AH  auct'.oneer.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  do  the  duty  of  both. 
Uo  wonder  some  of  your  correspondents  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  management  of  these  societies. 
I  hope  there  will  be  a  good  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject in  your  pages. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Ciir  Me.mber. 

September  15,  1S68. 


COTTAGES  FOR  THE  CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIEIX,  BURY,  LANCASHIRE. 

Sib, — "We  are  always  interested  in  designs  you 
publish  which  have  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment of  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  and, 
considering  such  designs  open  to  criticism,  would 
make  a  few  remaiks  on  those  illustrated  on  August 
14,  for  the  model  dwellings  at  Eulham.  Surely, 
Sir,  if  these  dwellings  are  considered  model 
— built  under  the  auspices  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  superintendence  of  so  noted  an  architect  as 
Mr.  Seddon — the  condition  of  the  dwellings  upon 
which  these  are  considered  an  improvement  must 
be  wretched  indeed. 

We  have  calculated  the  area  of  one  of  the  middle 
houses,  which  we  find  contains  about  350'superfeet 
of  flouring,  which  is  apportioned  into  two  bedrooms 
containing  82  and  60  super  feet  respectively,  with 
a  scullery  4ft.  wide,  a  water-closet  4ft.  by  2fc.  3in. 
and  a  small  liviog  room.  This  is  very  bad,  and 
the  harm  is  increased  by  the  utter  disregard  of  all 
sanitary  precautions  in  arranging  the  water-closet 
and  scullery,  which  latter  is  throughout  totally 
without  light,  and  the  former — which  in  houses 
of  this  description  are  rarely  of  the  very  be.st 
description  or  well  attended  to — are  certain  to 
prove  a  nuisance,  and  in  hot  seasons  like  the  one 
through  which  we  have  just  passed,  will,  we  are 
afraid,  become  mere  hotbed.s  of  disease  and  death. 
Looking  down  your  description  we  find  th.-it 
the  dwellings  upon  the  basement  floor  are  still 
worse — one  bedroom  and  one  living  room,  with 
two  water-closets  for  six  dwellings.  Surely  this 
is  not  model.  Still  more  surprising  is  it  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  question  of  cuot.  One  living 
room,  one  bedroom,  miniature  scullery,  and 
water-closet,  altogether  containing  350ft.  of  floor- 
ing, aud  the  cost  £155  per  dwelling!  This  is 
enormous. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  specimens  of 
three  classes  of  houses  we  are  building  in  Bury 
for  the  Bury  Co-operative  Society,  who,  to  their 
credit,  are  doing  much  to  remedy  the  want  of 
good  cottage  accommodation  there,  and  which 
houses  are  intended  to  be  purchased  hy 
individual  memaers  by  a  small  increase  of  the 
rent. 

The  cottages  No.  1  are  part  of  a  block  of  ten 
containing  two  large  houses  at  each  end,  as  shown 
with  six  smaller  ones  between  to  suit  different 
classes  of  p  ^chasers.  The  larger  houses  contiip 
930  super  feet  of  flooring,  the  smaller  ones  725 
super  feet;  the  cost  of  the  ten,  including  out- 
buildi  gi,  yard,  walls,  and  architect's  commission, 
but  exclusive  of  land,  is  £1,420,  or  an  averao-e  of 
£142  per  house. 

The  cottages  No.  2  are  part  of  a  block  of  sixteen 
contaiuing  each  750ft.  of  floori/g  These  houses 
have  three  bedrooms  each,  with  garden  in  front 
and  ornamental  iron  railing  and  pierpoint  wall ; 
the  cost  of  the  sixteen  is  £2,.3S0,  orabout£149  per 
!,.,..„„      These  figures  speak  for  themselves.     Our 


structures — for  simplicity  and  taste  are  quite  con- 
sonant— but  especially  aiming  at  providing 
sufficient  breathing  spice  in  the  bedrooms,  which, 
in  the  Fulham  dwellings,  is  sadly  neglected. 
Were  this  principle  universally  carried  out  we 
should  see  fewer  of  our  artisans  with  the  wan, 
sickly  faces  which  are  a  sure  index  of  breathing 
foul  air.  We  would,  in  conclusion,  add  a  word  to 
the  woiking  men  themselves,  and  call  upon  them 
to  be  up  and  stirring  ;  not  relying  upon  mis- 
guided charity,  not  despondently  wearing  out 
their  own  and  their  children's  lives  and  health  in 
vile  slums,  where  pure  air  is  an  unattain.able 
luxury,  but  taking  heart,  by  the  example  of  their 
Lancashire  brethren,  to  cheerfully  and  patiently 
work  out  their  own  redemption  from  these  giant 
evils.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  English 
workman  be  lodged  as  a  christian,  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  of  our  large  towns,  in  dens  where 
we  .should  scruple  to  house  our  doL'S  or  horses. 
Until  that  happy  day  ariives  we  must  be  content 
to  see  the  poor  carrying  to  the  grave  the  results  of 
the  htritage  they  have  received  of  foul  air  aud 
defective  sanitary  arrangements  from  which  so 
many  of  them  suffer. —  We  ai  e,  &c , 

Maxwell  and  Tyke,  Architects. 
2,  Silver-street,  Bury,  Lancashire. 


DESIGNS    EOR   THE   MAIS'CHESTER 
TOWNHALt. 

~VrO  one  can  deny  that  we  have  given  a  promi- 
X 1  nent  place  to  the  designs  sent  in  for  the 
Manchester  New  Townhall.  We  give  to-day  the 
Albert-square  facade,  as  su'>mitted  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Worthington.  On  a  preceding  occasion  (BniLDI.N'o 
News  No.  699)  we  gave  two  other  views  of  the 
same  building  by  the  same  architect.  Having  on 
previous  occasions  freely  given  our  opinion  of  Mr 
Worthingtun's  architecture,  there  is  no  necessitv 
to  repeat  it  now. 


porch,  entering  into  the  Cathedral,  will  be  two 
folding  doors  of  thick  oak,  with  deeply  sunk 
panels  and  Perpendicular  tracery,  canopied  and 
buttressed,  and  a  rich  moulding  of  a  five  leaved 
flower,  forming  the  outline  of  the  arch,  beyond 
which  the  Norman  shafts  and  capitals  which 
flank  the  doorway  will  be  left  remaining,  as  also 
the  Decorated  tracery  of  the  window  above.  At 
the  south  entrance  from  the  cloisters  into  the 
nave  there  will  likewise  be  a  new  outer  iron  gate 
of  beautiful  open  work,  after  the  Early  English 
pattern,  and  an  inner  door  of  close  boarded  work, 
with  similar  open  ironwork  upon  it.  The  Chapter- 
house will  also  have  a  door  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, having  around  it  a  band  of  oak  foliage, 
the  niches  on  either  side  being  filled  with  statues 
of  a  bishop  and  a  king.  The  designs  for  these 
gates  are  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  that  very  shortly 
the  general  restoration  (except  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  interior)  will  be  finished.  The 
carvings  of  the  tower  are  being  executed  by 
Boulton,  and  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  timber  truss  work  for  the  new  bells  will, 
however,  yet  occupy  a  considerable  time  in  erec- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  great  hour  bell  has  heen  cast 
by  Messrs.  Ta)  lor,  of  Loughborough,  with  great 
success.  It  comes  out  of  the  mould  perfectly 
true  to  the  intended  note  (B  flat.)  The  weight  is 
five  tons,  and  the  diameter  6ft.  4iin. 
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THE     ARBITRATION    MOVEMENT. 

THIS  movement  makes  progress.  We  find 
that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Trade  Union  of  Operative  Bricklayers,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  request  the  Master 
Builders'  Association  to  join  them  in  settling  a 
permanent  code  of  regulations  which  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties,  th'ough  a  court  of  ar- 
bitration, as  suggested  by  the  masters  in  May  last. 
On  Wednesday,  a  meeting  of  the  m.asters  and 
workmen  in  the  buildi  jg  trade  of  Nottingham  aud 
district  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Hall  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  board  of  arbitration  in  con- 
nection with  the  trade.  A  resolution  was  car- 
ried:— "That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
very  desirable  that  a  board  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation should  be  formed  in  connection  with  the 
building  trade  of  this  town  and  district."  Mr. 
Mundella  stated  that  there  were  already  500 
boards  of  arbitration  established,  and  theie  were 
200  candidates  for  the  coming  parliament  who 
had  adopted  it  in  their  electioneering  speeches, 
and  who  were  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  principle — that  working  men  have  a  perfect 
right  to  combine  for  their  own  protection;  that 
the  funds  of  working  men  ought  to  be  protected 
just  as  effectually  as  the  funds  of  life  insurances 
or  any  other  society  which  belong  to  the  middle 
and  upper  classes. 


housi 


cottage  No.  1,  with  an  average  of  800  super  feet 
each,  costs  £142.  The  Fulham  dwellings,  con- 
tainmg350ft.,  cost  £55. 

We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  the  ex- 
pense of  land  in  London  precludes  the  idea  of 
building  separate  cottages  ;  this  may  be,  but  then 
the  cost  oi  dwellings  in  blocks  should  be  propor- 
tionately reduced,  as  there  is  the  saving  of  stairs, 
yard,  walls,  and  outbuildings  to  each  house  as 
well  as  less  roof.  There  surely  must  be  some 
wrong  prmciple  at  work  here.  If  the  object  of 
buikhngs  of  the  Fulham  class  is  merely  to  provide 
a  handsome  bhick  of  buildings  .as  .an  ornamental 
adjunct,  to  a  palace,  then  we  have  not  a  word  to 
say  ag,dnst  tbem,  but  if  the  object  is  to  serve  as 
models  for  wholesome  aud  airy  dwellings  for  a 
large  and  deserving  class  'hen  let  us  by  nil  means 
study  a  reasonable  economy;  not  necess-arily  de- 
forming our  streets  with  hideous   workhouse  like 


WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL  RESTORA. 
TION. 

THE  works  here  are,  according  to  a  local 
journal,  making  considerable  progre.-s.  The 
great  north  porch  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion, all  the  statues  being  in  their  ap|  ointed 
niches,  which  are  canopied  and  elaborately 
carved.  The  top  or  front  cornice  of  the  porch 
contains  a  row  of  diminutive  figures,  represent- 
ing Adam,  Noah,  Moses,  Aaron,  David,  Solomon, 
Jeremi.vh,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  In  the  centre, 
above  the  apex  of  the  arch,  is  our  Lord,  having 
on  his  right  and  left  the  thirteen  apostles,  termi- 
nating at  the  bases  on  either  side  of  the  arch 
with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  These  figures  are 
by  Mes.srs.  Powell  and  Hardman,  of  Dublin. 
The  paving  of  the  porch  floor  will  be  of  variegated 
stone,  and  the  gates  will  be  highly  decorated. 
For  these  latter  the  skill  of  Messrs.  Skldmore,  of 
Coventry,  has  been  enlisted.  The  outer  gates 
will  be  of  wrought-irou  open  work,  richly 
foliated,  closely  copied  from  the  best  examples  of 
ancient   metal   work,  and   in  the  interior   of  the 


FROM   time  to  time  the  public  have  been  dis- 
quieted   by  the  rumour  that  the  Houses  o£ 
Parliament,    upon  which  so  much  money  was  ex- 
pended, and  which  have  been  the  occasion    of  so 
much    art  controversy,    were    slowly    crumbling 
away.      Experiment  after   experiment    has  been 
tried,    only    apparently   to  fail.     Mr.    Abell,  the 
chemist  of  the  War  Department,  was   requested 
to  inspect   and   report   upon   the  results  of  the 
various  applications,  and    in  a    paper   just  pub- 
lished he  reports  : — "That  of  the  processes   enu- 
merated (each  of  which  was  applied   with  every 
care   by  its  ]  roposer)  not  one  has  proved  success- 
ful in  arresting  or  preventing  the   decay   of  the 
stone.     Inasmuch  as  the  total  period   which  has 
elapsed  since  the  application    of   these    processes 
is  less  than  four  years,   it  would  be  superfluous 
to  discuss  their   relative   merits    or   demerits.     I 
may,  however,  observe  that  one  half   that   period 
of  time  had  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  utter  in- 
efficiency,  as   applied  to    dolomites,  of   the    ma- 
joiity    of   the  processes,  aud    that  the  only  one 
which    until    comparatively     recently     aflorded 
promise  of   success   was    that   proposed   by   Jlr. 
John   Spiller."     Mr.   Abell   then   enters  into  an 
examination     of    several    systems.        He     gives 
preference  to  the  process    of  Mr.   Szerelniey,  but 
this  one  is  very  defective.     From  his  concluding 
paragraph  we  are  led  to  hope  that  something  may 
be  done,  however.     "  In  my  recent  e.'camination 
(he  remarks)  of  the  stone  of  the  Houses    of  Par- 
liament, both  in  the  original  and  prepared  condi- 
tion, I  have  been  strongly  confirmed  in  the  con- 
clusion to  which    I  arrived   when    my   attention 
was  first  directed  to  this  subject,  and  which  was 
also  entertained  by  the    committee  appointed    in 
1S61,  of  which   I    was   a   member;  namely,  that 
the  princip.al  cause  of   decay  of  the  stone  is  the 
lodgment  of  water,    and    its    frequent   retention 
for  long    periods    by   the    exposed  portions,  aud 
especially  by  those  parts  which   are  situated  im- 
mediately between  string-courses  and   other  pro- 
jecting  surfaces.     I    am  convinced    that  if    the 
recommeu.lation  of   the  above-named   committee 
had    been   acted  upon,  and  such  projecting  sur- 
faces had    been    protected,    either    with  a   light 
metallic  covering,  or  with  some  other  sufficiently 
impervious  coating,  the  most  disfiguring  portions 
of  the  decay,   which   has    been    proceeding  since 
1861,  would  have  been  arrestid  or  prevented." 


The  western  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail. 
w.ay  is  now  virtually  completed.  The  laying  of  a 
few  lengths  of  permanent  way  and  the  carrying 
out  of  some  minor  details  at  the  stations  will 
render  the  line  ready  for  trafiic.  The  official  in- 
spection was  made  on  Monday  last,  and  the  line 
will  be  opened  for  traffic  on  October  1.  This 
portionof  the  Metropolitan  Railway  system  leaves 
the  parent  line  at  Praed-street,  midway  between 
Edgware-road  and  Bishop'.s-road  stations,  and  joins 
the  Metropolitan  District  line  at  Gloucester-road, 
Brompton. 
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SUBURBAN  VERSUS   URBAN  BURIAL. 

THIS   important   question,   which   during 
the  past  eighteen  j-ears  has,  by  a  sort  ol 
common  consent,   been  allowed   to   rest   sub 
sikntio,   and,   in  the   vast    enlargement     ol 
London,  tind  a  new  level  and  fresh  exigen- 
cies, must,  we  presume,   in  the  new  parlia- 
ment,  in  some   form  or  other,  come  up  for 
discussion.     Except,   perhaps,   in   a   solitary 
column    of    the    Registrar-General's    annual 
report,  or  in  some  semi-philanthropic  paper 
read  before  One  of  the  learned  societies,  the 
fact    is  rarely    noted,  that  death  carries  off 
from  the  London  population  something  neir 
70,000  persona  every  year ;  a  number  equal 
to  the  population  of  a  large-sized  provincial 
town.     For  example,  the  annual  mortality  of 
London  is  consideral)ly  more  than  the  whole 
population     of    York,    Hull,     or    Durham. 
Hence,  it  may  well  seem  a  consideration  of 
some  moment   how    ami  where  this    large 
number  of  human  bodies  are  disposed  of  in 
burial  i    As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  .50,000  or 
60,000  of  this  number  are  buried  within  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  such  interments,  by  the    act  of 
1850.       The   London   suburban  districts   of 
1850  are  the  urban   districts   of  186S.      The 
principal  metropolitan  cemeteries,  with   the 
exception  of  the  Iv'ecropolis  at  Woking,  are 
all  within  the  postal  districts,   and  some  of 
them  now  in   the   very  midst   of  large  and 
rapidly     increasing    neighbourhoods.       The 
question   may,    therefore,    fairly  be    raised, 
whether  burial   in  those  neighbourhoods   is 
not   in   direct   contravention  of  the  spirit  of 
the  act  of  1850.      On   sanitary  grounds  the 
matter  is  beyond  controversy.      Many  of  the 
cemeteries  which,  in  1850,  were  condemned 
by   the  then  existing  Board  of    Health    as 
unfit  for  further  use,  are  now  as  choke-full 
of  human   remains     as    were   the    common 
graveyards   of  that   period,    and   cannot    be 
disturbed    without     loading     the    air    with 
poisonous  miasma  and  incipient  di.sease.     In 
this  special  view  the  subject  is  most  dismal 
and   uninviting.      But    it    will   have  to  be 
approached  aud   dealt    with   vigorously  and 
thoroughly  ;    though,  perhaps,  not  till  some 
sweeping  epidemic  has  again  taught  us  in  its 
painfully     imperious     way     the     folly    and 
wickedness   of  neglecting,  in  our  municipal 
regulations,  sound  sanitary  laws. 
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KOTES  FROM  SALISBURY. 

(From    a  Correspondent.) 

ATRIP  to  the  episcopal  city  of  New 
Sarum  has  plenty  of  arcbteological 
interest  to  recommend  it,  but  little  or  nothing 
of  the  present.  A  fixed  population,  pleasant, 
homely,  and  sociable,  with  the  surroundings 
of  antiquity,  its  elegant  spired  cathedral 
rising  out  of  a  plateau  of  rich  pasturage  aud 
water  meadows,  over  which,  at  eventide,  a 
thick  mist  may  be  seen  hanging  like  a  cloud — 
Salisbury,  in  a  word,  has  all  the  circumstances 
of  a  quiet  sequestered  city,  though  sadly  de- 
ficient in  modern  improvement.  Though  very 
flat,  few  cities  are  so  badly  built  as  regards 
regularity  of  style.  Its  streets,  composed  of 
tiled  and  gabled  houses,  present  a  picturesque 
mixture,  or,  as  we  moderns  would  say,  a 
jumble  of  private  houses  and  shops.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  strange  admixture  of  cleanli- 
ness and  squalor,  and  an  absence  of  curvature 
in  the  streets  that,  combined  with  their  flat- 
ness, divests  them  of  the  picturesqueness 
noticeable  in  other  cathedral  cities.  This 
is,  perhaps,  partly  attributable  to  the  streets 
being  laid  out  rectangularly,  or  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  So  much  for  the 
general  aspect.  We  would  urge  the  necessity 
of  filling-up  the  M'ater-courses  or  open  brooks 
that  now  drain  the  streets,  and  substituting 
an  efficient  system  of  sewerage,  as  such  open 
courses  must  be  detrimental  to  health  by 
polluting  the  atmosphere  with  the  sedimen- 
tary deposit,  and  adding  to  an  already  humid 


air.     We  believe  the   authorities 
something  in  this  direction. 

Besides  the  Cathedral,  there  is  little  of 
much  architectural  interest,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  detail  of  the  tourteenth  and  fifleeuth 
century  work  to  repay  sketching  here  .and 
there.  The  Poultry  Market  Cross,  hexagonal 
on  plan,  is  a  not  very  pure  example  of  Late 
Decorated  of  Edward  Ill.'s  age.  The  Council 
House  is  as  heavy  and  ugly  as  any  of  tiie 
pseudo-Cli^ssic  erections  of  the  Georgian  era, 
and  in  this  category  may  be  classed  the 
Infirmary. 

The  glory  of  Salisbury,  its  cathedral,  al- 
ways repays  a  visit.  Externally,  we  noticed 
that  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  western  front  restoration  under  Mr. 
Scott.  The  niches  are  being  fast  re-tenanted, 
and  the  sculptor  is  doing  his  best  to  preserve 
the  original  character  and  feeling  of  their 
saintly  occupants,  comprising  in  all  upwards 
of  one  hundred  statues  of  apostles,  saints,  and 
prelates.  New  Plymouth  marble  shafts  have 
replaced  the  old  ones,  and  we  think  the 
capitals  to  those  of  the  western  porches  should 
be  thoroughly  restored  rather  than  only  par- 
tially renewing  them  by  leaving  some  in  their 
former  perishable  and  almost  indistinguish- 
able state.  Such  restoration  is  to  our  minds 
over-conservative.  As  to  the  western  facade, 
as  a  whole  it  is  but  a  frontispiece — in  modern 
parlance  a  sham ;  and  had  it  been  erected 
nowadays  would  hare  been  deemed  in- 
tolerable. As  our  readers  probably  know,  it 
totally  conceals  the  aisles,  and  is  coped  level 
with  the  springing  of  nave  roof.  The  detail 
of  it  does  much,  however,  to  atone  for  this 
defect. 

The  plinth  members,  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
great  measure  hidden  by  the  ground,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  and  a  well-paved 
border,  forming  a  fitting  basement,  has  been 
laid,  with  an  ample  fall  outwards  to  a 
channel  gutter.  The  noble  toiver  and  lofty 
spire  have  lieen  thoroughly  repaired,  as  like- 
wise the  whole  external  fabric,  aud  here  and 
there  pinnacles  and  weatherings  in  new  white 
stone  contrast  rather  markedly  with  the  rich 
grey  brown  of  tliH  old  stonework.  Perhaps 
the  finest  view  of  this  purest  of  our  mediajval 
cathedrals  is  at  the  north-east  entrance  of  the 
close,  the  grouping  of  the  double  transept 
(the  plan  being  that  of  a  double  or  archie- 
piscopal  cross),  and  the  grand  centralising 
feature — 

The  lessening  shaft  of  that  aerial  spire, 

being  all  that  the  artist  of  skyline  could  pos- 
sibly demand. 

The  restoration  of  the  Chapter-house,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Glutton,  is  now 
complete,  the  central  shaft  of  Purbeck  marble 
restored  to  its  perpendicular,  and  the  whole 
interior  has  been  most  harmoniously  treated 
polychromatically,  the  original  colouring  being 
preserved  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  colours 
are  chastely  subdued,  no  bright  or  pure 
colours  obtruding.  We  wiU  resume  our  notes 
on  another  occasion. 


in  the  form  of  a  circle,  has  been  built  in  the  form 
ot  an   oval.      Let   the   reader,  then,  iimgine  aa 
ov.il  IT.Ift.  in  length  and  about  95ft.  wiite,  as  the 
extreme  wiiltli.      The  circumference  is  formed  of 
sometl\ing  like  a  small  railway  tunnel,  arclied  with 
lirebrick,    and  strongly  bottomeil  with  the  same. 
There  runs    round  the  whole  oval  the  tunnel,  as 
we  have  called    it,  beinf;   a  chamber  about  uSft. 
wide  and  Sft.  to   Oft.  in  height  ;  the  outer  walls, 
10ft.  thick  at  the  base,  and   in  which  are  twelve 
openings  or   doors,    dividing   the    whole    into  as 
many    sectional    chambers.       Ijiside   the    tvuinol 
is  another  brick  wall,  or  rather  doable  wall,  tilled 
with  earth  in  the  middle,  with  smoke  chambers, 
and    a   number   of     Hues   pointing    towards   the 
centre  of  the  oval,   from  which  rises  the  chimney 
stalk,    17.5ft.   high.      In  the  tunnel  we  have  de- 
scribed the  bricks  are   burnt.      As  we  have  said, 
the  tunnel  is  divided  into  twelve  chambers.  E.ach 
of  these  is    capable  of    containing    15,000  bricks, 
representing  a  d.ay's  produce  of  the  ovens.       The 
lUHlas   opoaniU   is  this  : — In    place  of    only  one 
apartment  or  chamber  being  filled  at  a  time  the 
whole  are  filled,  save  one,  which  is  teing  emptied 
of   the   burnt   bricks,  and   another  next    to    it, 
which  is  being  simultaneously  filled  with  "  green" 
bricks,  the  tire  being    meanwhile  kept  up  in  only 
one  chamber.       But   it  is    here  that  the  special 
value  of  the  patent  oven  is  seen,  for  while  the  lire 
is  led  round  from  one  chamber    to  another,  feed- 
ing co,al  through  a  series  of   small  metal-covered 
holes  in  the  crown  of    the  arch  (the  whole  of  the 
chambers  being  hermetically  closed  up  to  the  one 
that  is  being   emptied,    which    is    shutotl'at  the 
end  nearest  the  fire    by  an  iron  doorl,  the  hot  air 
.and  flame,   finding  no    other  means  of  escape,  go 
forw,ard  into  the  chambers  in  advance  of  the  fire, 
gradually  heating  up  the  wet  bricks.     Nor  is  this 
all,    because    the    cold  air   that  comes  in    where 
bricks  are  being  emptied    must    pas?  through  a 
series  of  chambers  in   which  the  bricks  burnt  on 
four  or  five  days  preeediog  are  cooling.  It  touches, 
Hrst,  a  chamber  of  nearly  cooled  bricks  ;  next,  one 
burnt  a  day    later,  which  is  considerably  hotter  ; 
then    another,    hotter   still,    till    by    the  time  it 
reaches  the  fire  it  is   quite    at   the  point  of  com- 
bustion, carrying  forward   the    flime  in    waving 
lines  among   the   interstices  of  the    burnt  bricks. 
There    is    thus  secured  the   utmost  possil'le   eco- 
nomy of  heat,   and  at  the    same  time  any  smoke 
evolved  is  thoroughly  consumed,  the  only  "  visible 
emanation"  from  the    top   of    the  chimney  stalk 
beinj;  a   little    steam  off  the  green    bricks  when 
they  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  heat.     The 
economy  in  fuel  which  is   secured  by  these  means 
is  of  course  obvious,  while  the  scientific  principles 
on  which    the  power  of  the    bre  is  concentrated 
enable   the  cheapest   coal    dross    to    be    used  in 
firing.     All   these    arr.angements   will  materi.ally 
cheapen  the  price  of  bricks. 


HOFFMAN    AND    LIGHT'S    METHOD    OF 
BRICKJIaKINW. 

THAT  brickmaking  is  a  very  ancient  busiuess 
needs  hardly  to  be  said.  Moreover,  the 
quality  of  the  bricks  produced  seems  to  have  been 
deemed  an  important  consideration  at  an  early 
period,  for  did  not  the  builders  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  say  to  each  other,  "  Let  us  make  bricks, 
and  burif  them  thoroughly?"  Thus,  although 
the  Egyptian  bricks  at  which  the  Israelites  toiled 
had  apparently  been  merely  baked  with  straw  to 
give  them  tenacity,  the  builders  of  the  earliest 
times  must  have  made  bricks  in  substantially  the 
same  way  as  they  are  now  made. 

A  very  excellent  and  scientifically  complete 
mode  of  brickmaking  has  just  been  established 
(says  the  Ab'irdeen  Fr  e  Press)  at  Paithrieston,  by 
Messrs.  Keith,  Harrimann,  and  Watson,  of  the 
Northern  Patent  Brickworks.  The  new  works 
are  constructed  on  the  principles  of  Hoffman  and 
Licht's  patent  annular  ovens,  only  that  the  kiln 
— if  it  may  be  so   called — in  place  of  being  buUt 


CORNISH  CHURCHES. 

IN  a  paper  sent  to  the  "  Archaeological  Journal," 
in  1S54,  by  Mr.  ,T.  J  Rogers,  of  Penrose,  it 
was  stated  that  in  Mawgan  Grade,  Cury,  and 
Landewednack  parish  churches  were  low  side 
windows  called  lynchnoscope-s,  "at  the  south- 
east angle  of  junction  of  transept  with  chancel." 
At  Wendron  Church,  says  a  correspondent  of  a 
Cornish  paper,  was  one  iu  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  somewhat  removed  from  the  angle 
of  the  transept.  Mr.  Rogers  deemed  the  date 
of  these  lynchnoscopes  to  have  been  shortly 
before  the  Reformation,  and  that  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  their  utility  with  certainty.  It 
appears  that  the  east  chancel  windows  of  Maw- 
gan and  Wendron  churches  are  similar,  and  that 
they  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  At  St.  Helen's,  Hangleton,  in  Sussex, 
wrote  Mr.  Rogers,  ia  a  south  low  window,  like 
that  in  St.  Wendron  Church,  Sft.  by  13in.  ;  that 
at  Wendron  is  Sft.  9in.  by  llin.  Probably  all 
were  contemporaneoits,  and  not  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan  of  the  church.  A  writer  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  "  Archfoological 
Journal "  deemed  it  to  be  probable  "  that  the 
characteristic  features  of  Cornish  and  Devonian 
churches — the  absence  of  any  constructional  dis- 
tinction between  nave  and  chancel — is  traceable 
to  the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  old  Cornu- 
bian  oratory,  that  of  a  double  square  without 
break.  Even  the  church  of  St.  Gwithiau  is  not 
really  an  esfception  to  the  general  rule.  Pad- 
stow  Church  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, but  some  parts  may  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
period.  The  font  and  piscina  are  engraved  in 
"Lyson'a  Cornwall,"  and  show  respectively  the 
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twelve  apostles  and  the  patron  saint.  In  tlie 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1781,  p. 305,  it  was  stated 
that  the  north  aisle  of  Cornish  churches  was  not 
used  generally.  A  field,  generally  glebe  land, 
was  near  the  church  or  cemetery,  called  the 
"sentry,"  as  that  near  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
beini;  Cemetery  Gate,  is  called  "Sentry  Gate." 
As  to  cemeteries,  J[r.  W.  Cntton,  in  his  "  Illus- 
trations of  Stone  Circles  and  the  other  Remains  of 
the  Aboriginal  Britons  in  ^yest  Cornwall,"  IS'26, 
stated  that  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere,  are  kist- 
vaens,  an  enclosed  area,  the  size  of  a  human 
body  set  up  in  the  ground,  which  enclosed  dead 
bones.  The  cromlech  is  a  kistvaen  of  larger  side 
stones,  covered  with  a  mass  of  magnitude  on  the 
top,  as  the  cromlechs  of  Molfra  and  Chun.  Mr, 
Cotton  referred  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
"  Arch.Tologia,"  where  the  Lanyon  cromlech  was 
described  "  with  human  bones,"  which  left  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  on  an  ancient  sepul- 
chre. In  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities," 
vol.  II.,  page  508,  the  kistvaen  is  stated  to  be 
"  for  the  reception  of  corpses."  When  covered 
with  earth  or  stones  it  was  a  cairn.  M^hen  the 
destructive  fire  occurred  at  St.  Hilary's  Church, 
near  Penzance,  the  tower  was  preserved,  where  in 
1S53  a  Roman  stone  was  discovered.  It  was 
built  into  the  wall,  and  was  inscribed  to  the 
Emperor  Constans  (a.d.  337-350),  or  to  Constan- 
tius  II.,  his  successor. 


ART  SCHOOLS  IN  PARIS. 


NEW   DRAINAGE    AND  WATER  WORKS 
.4T  BEDFORD. 

ON  Friday,  the  11th  inst.,  these  works  were 
officially  inspected.  The  water  is  obtained 
from  an  artesian  well,  which  is  driven  through  a 
bed  of  very  close-grained,  compact  limestone. 
On  the  excavation  attaining  a  depth  of  25ft., 
several  large  fissures  in  the  rock  were  met  with, 
from  which  strong  jets  of  water  bubbled  up,  and 
from  that  moment  the  supjily  has  continued  at 
the  rate  of  200,000  gallons  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  storage  well  is  COft.  long,  ISft.  wide, 
and  25ft.  deep  ;  with  this  is  connected  a  pumping 
well  by  a  heading  60ft.  long  and  Cft.  wide.  For 
raising  the  water  there  is  erected  a  perpendicular 
plunger,  worked  by  an  engine  of  40-horse  power. 
This  engine  will  pump  30,000  gallons  per  hour. 
The  perpendicular  lift  of  the  water  from  the 
weU  to  the  reservoir  on  Foster's  Hill  is  150ft. 
The  reservoir  is  cut  out  of  the  dense  boulder  clay 
which  forms  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Ouse  Valley, 
and  as  the  top  water  in  it  stands  140ft.  above  the 
average  level  of  the  town  of  Bedford  there  is 
pressure  sufficient  to  throw  a  jet  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  building.  The  tank  is  64ft.  long  and 
60ft.  wide,  and  contains  15ft.  6in.  of  water, 
giving  an  available  supply  (in  round  numbers)  of 
400,000  gallons  of  water,  double  the  quantity  at 
present  required  for  a  day's  consumption.  The 
reservoir  is  covered  by  a  roof,  supported  on  iron 
columns.  Near  t'ne  reservoir,  on  Foster's  Hill,  is 
the  highest  portion  of  the  system  of  sewerage, 
and  the  contiguity  of  the  waterworks  is  a  great 
advantage,  as  the  whole  system  of  drains  through- 
out the  town  can  be  completely  flushed  at  any 
moment  with  the  greatest  ease.  Bedford,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  has  been  more 
than  once  described  as  a  town  not  capable  of 
being  entirely  drained,  but  Mr.  Lawson,  the 
engineer,  made  the  most  minute  surveys,  and  his 
drawings  sent  in  to  the  Local  Board  included  sec- 
tions of  every  street  and  site  likely  to  be  brought 
into  connection  with  the  sewerage  operations  at 
any  future  time.  There  are  thirteen  miles  of 
main  sewers,  all  straight,  and  capable  of  being 
seen  through  from  the  manholes  when  inspection 
is  needed.  There  are  two  levels  in  the  system, 
but  they  come  to  one  outfall,  provision  being 
made  in  the  upper  level  for  conveying  sudden 
overflows  of  storm  water  into  the  river.  The 
main  sewer  on  the  north  side  is  brought  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  passes  along  the 
margin,  the  surface  being  utilised  as  an  embanked 
promenade,  25ft.  wide.  In  tlie  suburb  of  Water- 
loo the  main  sewer  of  the  south  side  of  the  town 
is  brought  under  the  river  by  a  tube,  joining  the 
main  under  the  embankment,  which  is  continued 
by  the  side  of  the  river  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  until  Newnham  is  reached.  Here,  a  tank 
has  been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  the 
sewage.  From  this  tank  it  is  lifted  by  centri- 
fugal pumjis,  worked  by  12-horse  engines  to  the 
"lift,"  whence  it  passes  by  gravitation  to  a  fild 
of  54  acres,  where  it  is  distributed.  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  C.E.,  was  the  engineer,  Mr.  .1.  Lund  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Moore  the  con- 
tractor. 


IN  the  ye.ar  1851  the  following  establishments 
for  instruction  in  drawing  and  the  decorative 
arts  existed  in  Paris  : — The  Imperial  Mathematical 
and  Drawing  School  (Ecole  Imperiale  de  Dessin 
et  de  Mathematiques)  ;  the  Free  School  of  Design 
for  Young  Girls ;  five  schools  aided  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  of  which  two  were  female  schools  ;  and 
seventeen  courses  of  instruction  in  drawing 
attached  to  the  adult  classes.  At  this  date  the 
sum  set  apart  annually  by  the  municipality  of 
Paris  for  art  education  only  amounted  to  39,000f. 

Since  the  year  1851,  both  the  number  of  schools 
and  the  grants  in  aid  have  very  largely  increased. 
This  increase  is,  in  great  part,  due  to  the  reports 
of  the  French  jurors  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862, 
who  were  loud  in  praising  thegre.at  advance  made 
by  England  in  design  and  decoration  since  the 
development  of  her  art  schools,  and  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  much  must  be 
done  in  France  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  industrial  art.  An  establishment 
for  advanced  instruction  in  art  for  men  is  now  in 
course  of  being  formed. 

It  is  proposed  : — 

1.  To  create  a  museum  and  library  of  applied 
art,  consisting  of  objects  presented  or  lent  for  a 
certain  period  ;  the  collection  to  be  continually 
augmented  by  specimens,  models,  or  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  art-products  manufactured  in 
France. 

2.^  To  found  a  superior  and  central  normal 
school  of  industrial  art. 

3.  To  organise  special  exhibitions  of  designs 
and  works  of  art,  with  competitive  prizes. 

A  portion  of  this  programme  has  abcadybeen 
carried  into  execution  by  the  Central  Society  of 
Applied  Art  (Union  Centrale  des  Beaux  Arts 
A))pliques).  This  society  is  already  favourably 
known  by  its  periodical  exhibitions  at  the  Palais 
de  I'lndustrie,  and  of  works  of  art  of  different 
epochs.  The  last  of  these  exhibitions  was  en- 
riched by  many  objects  lent  by  celebrated  col- 
lectors, and  was  very  numerously  attended.  The 
project  of  a  museum  and  library,  to  be  opened  in 
a  room  in  the  Place  Royale,  is  still  in  embryo  ; 
but  the  normal  school  is  in  course  of  being 
organised,  and,  by  speci.al  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  it  is  to  have  the 
title  of  college — "  College  des  Beaux-Arts  Ap- 
pliques II  I'lndustrie." 


ST.  PANCRAS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

THE  oldest  waterworks  in  the  metropolis,  says 
the  Manjl'.bone  M'lrcury,  are  said  to  be 
those  connected  with  the  Highgate  Ponds,  which 
supplied  the  City  of  London  before  the  New 
River  was  formed,  and  which  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Hampstead  Waterworks  Company 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  that  company  was 
bought  up  by  the  great  New  River  Company. 
The  water  from  these  ponds  is  still  supplied  for 
non-domestic  purposes  to  the  districts  extending 
as  far  as  King's  Cross,  and  during  the  present 
season  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to 
the  vestry  of  the  stinking  water  thrown  on  the 
public  roads.  Dr.  Hillier,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  has  also  reported  to  the  vestry  as  to  these 
ponds,  representing  that  they  received  a  certain 
amount  of  house  drainage,  and  that  there  is  an 
iron  pipe  entering  one  of  the  upper  ponds  which 
brings  foul  water,  and  apparently  house  drainage. 
The  drainage  of  the  upper  part  of  Kentish  Town, 
both  east  and  west  of  Kentish  Town-road,  is  cer- 
tainly very  uns.atistactory,  and  urgently  req\iires 
the  serious  attention  of  the  vestry.  Mr.  Rouch, 
the  Sanitary  Inspector,  has  also  reported  that  he 
found  a  flow  of  sewage  water  into  pond  No.  4, 
from  an  iron  pipe  laid  into  the  pond  from  Fitzroy 
Park  Dairy,  and  an  accumulation  of  black  tilth 
where  the  down  pipe  discharged  into  the  pond. 
On  representations  being  made  to  the  New  River 
Company  as  to  the  state  of  the  ponds,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  secretary,  stating  that 
"  the  New  River  Company  have  received  a  serious 
complaint  of  the  foul  state  of  one  of  the  Highgate 
ponds,  near  Milford-lane.  Our  engineer,  on  several 
occasions,  has  represented  to  your  surveyor  the 
necessity  of  action  to  abate  this  nuisance,  who 
intimated  that  a  committee  of  his  vestry  had  in- 
spected the  affected  locality  with  a  view  to  apply 
some  remedy,  still  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  I 
am,  therefore,  desired  strongly  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  yoiu"  constructing  drains  to  intercept  the 
sewage,  which  has  now  become  intolerable  to  the 
neighhourhood,  and  prejudicially  affects  the  qua- 
lity of   water  used  by   the  company  for  ordinary 


non-domestic  purposes."  The  vestry,  having  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Committee  of  Works, 
that  committee,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Scott,  the 
chief  surveyor,  has  made  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  locality,  and  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained 
that  sewage  has  been  brought  into  the  pond  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  matter  is  now  under 
further  consideration  by  the  Works  Department. 
The  New  River  Company  state  that  the  water  from 
these  ponds  is  used  for  "  ordinary  non-domestic 
purposes,"  but  the  officers  of  the  vestry  have 
proof  that  either  filtered  water  or  this  impure 
water  can  be  turned  on  at  the  pleasure  of  the  com- 
pany. 


VILLAGE  WATER  SUPPLY. 

IF  anything  were  needed  to  impress  more 
deeply  on  the  public  mind  the  necessity  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  and  the  hardship  con- 
sequent on  its  scarcity  the  protracted  drought 
of  the  last  summer  must  have  had  the  due 
effect — at  any  rate  upon  the  minds  of  country 
residents.  In  large  cities  the  evil  has  not  been 
so  much  felt,  although  many  of  the  provincial 
towns — Liverpool  and  Sheil-ield  to  wit — have 
been  obliged  to  diminish  their  accustomed  sup- 
plies in  order  to  prevent  total  exhaustion.  In 
country  districts  the  condition  of  things  has 
been  bad  indeed.  From  day  to  day  we  read  in 
the  daily  journals  of  many  weary  miles  over 
which  farm  stock  had  to  be  driven  to  obtain 
water ;  and  in  many  villages  the  inhabitants  were 
paying  for  the  precious  fluid  at  the  rate  of  ;^d. 
and  Id.  per  pail.  To  remedy  this  Mr.  J.  Bailey 
Denton  makes  this  week,  in  the  Daily  News, 
several  valuable  suggestions  applicable  to  dift'erent 
districts.  He  first  proposes  to  render  it  compul- 
sory on  all  owners  of  cottages  in  villages  to  pro- 
vide, by  the  construction  of  tanks,  as  much  soft 
water  as  the  roofs  will  furnish.  By  the  Sanitary 
Act  of  last  session  all  owners  of  cottages  are 
obliged  to  supply  privies  and  ashpits  properly 
secured,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  compul- 
sory provision  should  not  be  extended  to  water 
tanks.  For  purposes  of  drinking  a  diflerent 
supply  is  necessary,  and  in  seasons  of  drought, 
like  that  which  has  just  passed,  the  tanks  of 
course  will  fail.  To  meet  this  state  of  things,  it 
must  be  made  compulsory  on  the  vestry  or 
sewer  authority  to  have  in  reserve  a  sufficient 
supply.  The  practical  effect  of  these  compolsory 
provisions  will  be  to  secure,  in  many  instances, 
one  copious  and  constant  supply  for  all  purposes 
through  the  sole  agency  of  the  sewer  authority, 
as  the  cheaper  and  uetter  source. 

The  storage  of  loof-water  by  underground 
tanks  will  in  some  years  provide  all  the  soft  water 
required,  and  in  many  districts  throughout  the 
old  and  new  red  sandstone,  the  Bagsbot  sand  and 
the  postertiary  drifts,  a  shallow  well  and  orch- 
nary  pump,  costing  between  ilS  and  £20,  will 
often  serve  a  whole  village  under  all  circumstances. 
Where  such  a  shallow  well  will  suffice,  Norton's 
Abyssinian  pumps  may  fi-equently  be  adopted. 
They  will  cost  less  money,  and  where  a  village  is 
straggling,  or  of  any  great  extent,  they  may  be 
multiplied  with  great  advantage.  In  other  oases, 
where  constantly  running  streams  are  not  far  dis- 
tant, they  may  be  turned  to  use  liy  the  application 
of  the  motive  power  they  afford  to  raise  water  to 
tanks  on  higher  ground  ;  or  the  surplus  flow  of 
those  streams  in  winter  may  be  collected  and 
dammed  up  for  summer  use. 

But  these  facilities  of  obtaining  water  do  not 
extend  over  the  whole  country.  On  the  contrary, 
about  one-third  of  the  rural  population  must 
resort  to  the  storage  of  the  winter's  excess  of  rain- 
fall if  they  are  to  have  a  constant  supply  through 
the  summer.  This  is  the  case  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  flat  lauds  of  Lincolnshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Cambridgeshire,  as  well  as 
those  that  exist  on  the  east  of  Lancashire,  and  in 
Somersetshire,  Kent,  and  Essex,  and  of  those 
high  grounds  which  distinguish  the  porous  chalks 
and  ooUtes,  and  the  clays  overlying  them.  The 
"fog  ponds"  of  Wiltshire  afford  us  a  lesson  of 
how  wonderfully  nature  will  assist  art  where  man 
does  his  best  to  help  himself,  and  to  provide  for 
the  animals  dependent  upon  him.  Some  of  these 
ponds  existing  on  the  tops  of  the  chalk  bills  are 
known  not  to  have  failed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  dry  summer  just  passed,  although  they  have 
served  with  water  many  hundred  sheep  during  the 
whole  period  of  drought. 

We  know  how  little  the  rain  has  helped  to 
maintain  the  supply  of  these  ponds,  and  that 
they  must,  therefore,  have  been  replenished  in- 
sensibly  and   wholly  by  the  hygi'ometric  condi- 
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tion  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  porous  chalk 
aad  oolites  the  me  of  "  fog  ponls  "  may  readily 
be  extended  to  the  supply  uf  villages  as  well  as 
cattle  and  sheep.  We  have  only  to  study  more 
closely  than  we  have  hitherto  done  the  data 
Njture  has  afl'orded.  In  clay  districts,  recourse 
must  te  had  lo  the  storage  during  winter  of 
either  the  surface  rain  water  or  the  discharge  of 
under  drainage.  The  minimum  quantity  ob- 
tainable from  the  latter  source  will  be  at  least 
24in.,  or  60,000  gallons  per  acre,  for  every  acre 
made  tributary  to  the  supply.  If,  therefore,  we 
seek  to  supply  a  village  of  100  dwellings  and 
500  inhabitai'.ts,  and  assume  that  it  is  necessary 
that  each  person  should  have  ten  gallons  of  water 
per  diem  for  120  days,  and  that  an  allowance  of 
50  per  cent,  must  be  made  for  waste  by  evapora- 
tion or  otherwise,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  store 
900,000  gallons  to  satisfy  the  case.  Thus  the 
mioimum  dr.ainage  discharge  of  fifteen  acres  will 
suffice ;  and  a  reservoir  of  half  an  acre  in  extent, 
74ft.  deep,  will  hoi  I  the  requisite  quantity. 

The  cost  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in- 
cluding delivery  by  stand  pipes,  for  public  use  in 
the  village,  would  vary  from  3d.  to  Is.  per  person 
per  annum,  where  the  cost  is  reduced  to  an  an- 
nual charge  on  the  properties  forming  the  village, 
assuming  that  the  money  to  pay  for  it  is  bor- 
rowed by  the  sewer  authorities,  and  repaid  by  in- 
stalments in  thirty  years  at  6  per  cent.  In  con- 
sideiing  that  each  inhabitant  requires  ten  gal 
Ions  a  day  during  the  summer,  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton  considers  he  h.as  taken  an  extravagant 
quantity.  It  will  be  advisable,  nevertheless,  to 
provide  a  superabundance,  in  the  hope  that  with 
increasing  intelligence,  and  under  the  influence  of 
sanitary  examples,  the  use  of  water  in  villages 
will  be  largely  increased. 


RELIGIOUS  ART  IN  THE   NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

WHY  should  religious  painting  be  now  ex- 
tinct throughout  Europe,  is  a  question 
often  asked,  and  the  reasons  given  in  reply  are 
more  numerous  than  satisfactory.  The  vital 
spint  being  fled,  the  body  of  art,  it  is  said,  lies 
dead.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  two 
facts — first,  that  the  world  is  still  able  to  produce 
much  good  art ;  and  secondly,  that  religious  com- 
munities both  in  England  and  abroad  give  many 
practical  proofs  of  the  possession  of  true  religion. 
The  misfortune  would  seem  to  be  that  the  good 
art  and  the  true  religion  cannot  be  brought  to- 
gether. Thus  "religious  art"  seems  to  be  in 
abeyance  partly  because  religious  people  deem 
themselves  too  good  to  care  about  art,  and  partly 
because  painters  are  too  exclusively  artistic  to 
give  muchi  heed  to  religion. 

What  the  world  wants,  said  Dr.  Arnold,  is  not 
so  much  positive  religious  writings  as  secular 
works  animated  by  a  religious  spirit.  And  this 
perhaps,  after  all,  is  the  want  in  art.  The  pro- 
iilem  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  which 
many  earnest  minds  are  seeking  to  solve  —  how  to 
make  religion  practical  and  the  world  godly — may 
possibly  involve  the  causes  and  the  remedies  for 
that  breakdown  in  art  which  certainly  is  an  un- 
happy anomaly  in  the  existing  phase  of  our 
civilization.  Religious  art  is  now  severed  from 
the  world's  life,  and  it  seems  vain  to  laok  for  re- 
vival save  through  a  recurrence  once  more  to  what 
is  actual  and  real.  Painters  ot  old  were  able  to  take 
a  man  from  the  streets  and  put  him  upon  canvas 
as  a  prophet.  Thus  Raffaelle,  seeing  a  simple 
mother  and  child  seated  in  the  public  way,  seized 
the  top  of  a  cask  as  nearest  to  hand,  and  sketched 
on  the  very  spot  the  circular  composition  now 
know  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  as  "  La  Madonna 
della  Sedia."  So  with  our  artists  ;  if,  instead  of 
vainly  striving  to  emulate  Fra  Angelico,  they 
would  paint  religion  as  she  walks  through  the 
world,  and  mark  the  visible  signs  of  duty  and  de- 
votion in  daily  life,  works  might  be  produced 
which  should  come  home  to  the  experience  of  the 
people.  This  line  of  reasoning  makes  Overbeck, 
with  the  entire  school  of  so-called  Christian  art 
in  Germany,  a  warning  rather  than  an  es;ample. 
kSach  modern  revivals  stand  as  anachronisms  in 
the  nineteenth  century — pale  shadows  and  false 
shows.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  certain 
than  that,  in  all  vital  creations  in  sacred  art,  no 
abrupt  transition  is  found  from  secular  to  sacred, 
no  impassable  barrier  raised  between  the  world 
and  the  Church.  As  to  architecture,  we  know 
that  the  people  passed  at  once  from  pointed  doors 
in  the  houses  where  they  dwelt  to  pointed 
porches  and  vaulted  roofs  in  the  churches 
where    they     worshipped ;     no     invidious     dis- 


tinction was  made  between  the  mart  for  mer- 
jhandise  and  the  church  for  prayer.  In  fact,  in  all 
countries,  and  underall  creeils,  the  lawunder  which 
an  earnest  and  true  art  has  been  developed  appears 
to  have  been  similar.  Thus,  in  Egypt  we  tind  no 
essential  dillerence  between  the  palaces,  the  tem- 
ples, arid  the  tombs  ;  the  same  art,  in  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  encircled  the 
people  at  their  feasts,  their  festivals,  and  their 
fiuierals.  So  it  was  in  Assyria  and  Greece, 
lieligious  art  drew  vitality  from  the  life  of  the 
people ;  noblest  form  and  action  in  grove  or 
temple  was  modelled  in  the  clay,  and  the  people 
who  walked  the  streets  of  Athens  found,  throus^h 
sculpture,  apotheosis  on  the  pediments  of  the 
I'arthenon.  Even  hostile  relii^ions  may  come  into 
accord  through  art.  St.  Paul,  while  standing  on 
Mars  Hill,  could  sec  the  figures  of  Phidias  as  they 
looked  down  from  the  Acropolis  ;  and  now  these 
marbles  from  Minerva's  Temple,  and  the  cartoon 
of  the  Apostle  preaching  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
brought  almost  side  by  side  in  the  same  metro- 
polis, seem  to  show  that  art,  when  noble  and  true, 
is  almost  of  necessity  religious.  A  spu'it  solemn 
and  silent  presides  over  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and 
many  minds  will  feel  that  the  Theseus  of  Phidias 
has  at  least  equal  religion  with  Thorwaldsen's 
figure  of  Christ.  The  platitude  then  may  be  once 
more  permitted,  that  the  condition  for  the  birth 
of  every  religious  school,  whether  classic, 
mediicval,  or  modern,  seems  always  the  same  ;  the 
religion  and  the  art  must  hold  together  closely, 
must  be  knit  compactly  as  in  unity  of  organic 
life,  and,  above  all,  must  not  be  bound  down  to 
obsolete  tradition  and  vague  abstraction. 

Yet  it  were  rash  to  assert  that  religious  art, 
worthy  of  the  name,  can  in  any  age  of  the  world 
be  readily  obtained  ;  otherwise  Europe  would 
scarcely  have  remained  without  it  for  the  last 
three  centuries.  We  would  say,  indeed,  even  at 
the  risk  of  paradox,  that  one  difficulty,  especially 
of  late,  has  been  that  the  proximity  between  art 
and  nature  on  which  we  have  insisted  has  been 
made  even  too  close.  In  fact,  to  gain  proximi  y 
to  actual  life  and  yet  to  preserve  distance,  to 
stand  on  the  common  level  and  yet  to  rise  to  an 
elevation,  involve  some  of  the  chief  difEculties  in 
the  settlement  of  a  sound  religious  style.  The 
German  modern  school  and  the  English  school,  if 
we  have  one,  err  in  fact  in  opposite  directions  ;  if 
the  one  may  be  designated  sublimated  spirit,  the 
other  assuredly  is  too  substantial  flesh.  Such 
pictures,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
"  Christ  and  the  Doctors,"  and  Mr.  Madox 
Brown's  "  Patriarch  Jacob,"  however  admirable 
otherwise,  are  too  near  to  common  nature.  The 
"Doctors"  in  the  Temple,  though  picked  up,  we 
believe,  in  modern  Jerusalem,  might  equally  well 
have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  Twelve  Tribes 
that  dwell  in  the  Minories.  In  aspect  they  have  not 
the  calling  of  prophecy,  but  only  the  trade  of  old 
clothes.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  our 
would-be  religious  painters  treat  nature  with  a 
familiarity  which  breeds  contempt.  Coleridge  said 
that  a  picture  ought  to  rise  to  an  intermediate  some- 
thing between  a  thought  and  a  thing.  Mr.  Her- 
bert's ".Moses"  m  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
certain  of  the  Legislators  painted  by  Mr.  Watts 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  may  attain  to  the  desired 
abstr,actiou  without  loss  of  the  required  indi- 
viduality and  reality.  The  old  painters,  at  any 
rate,  had  a  faculty  for  drawing  near  to  nature, 
while  rising  above  her.  Saints  portrayed  by  the 
old  masters  are  men,  and  something  more  ;  pro- 
phets and  apostles  standing  in  Italian  pictures  bear 
not  the  aspect  of  mere  ordinary  men  or  every-day 
accpiaintances  with  whom  we  may  shake  hands 
and  chat ;  they  inspire  awe  rather  than  invite  to 
familiarity,  for  they  seem  to  have  held  converse 
with  the  skies.  Yet  it  becomes  a  question  worth 
the  inquiry  of  those  who  may  seek  a  style  con- 
sonant with  religion,  how  far  this  elevation  of 
spirit  which  has  been  termed  supernatural  is  be- 
yond or  contrary  to  nature.  The  better  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  so-called  supernatural 
or  spiritual  principle  in  art  is  but  a  higher  aspect 
of  nature,  that  the  storehouse  of  creation  con- 
tains materials  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
artist,  however  transcendental  may  be  his  aim. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  office  of  the 
painter  is  chiefly  to  select.  Still  something  more 
nearly  approaching  to  a  mental  function  is  needed 
than  the  •' pre-Ratfaelite "  operation  of  penny-a- 
lining. What  is  mainly  required  is  siroh  study 
as  shall  lead  to  the  clear  understanding  of  natures 
meaning,  to  the  distinction  between  essentials 
and  accidentals,  to  the  discrimination  of  the 
ditference  between  generic  forms  and  individual 
detail.  The  subject  is  far  too  large  to  admit  of 
elucidation  withm  small  compass.    It  may,  how- 


ever, be  added  that  in  these  studies  help  may 
be  found  in  Oersted's  Essays,  which  treat  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature  ;  also  in  German  authors 
who  descant  and  dream  on  aesthetics  ;  likewise  in 
the  discourses  of  Keynolds  under  the  beat!  of 
general  ideas  The  pi-actical  lesson  to  be  learnt 
from  such  inquiries  seems  to  be  that  the  religious 
painter  of  the  present  day  must  do  something 
more  than  copy  the  individual  model  before  him. 
In  London  we  knew  a  model  who  was  accustomed 
to  personate  the  Apostles,  and  we  have  en- 
countered in  the  streets  of  a  provmcial  town  an 
old  man  who,  following  the  calling  of  a  common 
porter  tluring  the  day,  sat  by  night  before  the 
students  of  the  Academy  as  St.  Peter.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  Why,  of  course,  the  studies 
made  were  after  all  nothing  better  than  the 
realistic  figures  painted  by  that  Neapolitan  school 
of  Xaturalisti  who  mistook  lazzaroni  for  Apostles. 
The  Knglish  porter  looked  upon  canvas  the  por- 
ter still,  notwithstanding  a  beard  worthy  ot  St. 
Peter. 

The  preceding  thoughts  may  be  put  into 
another  form;  thus  it  m.iy  be  said  that  nature, 
before  she  takes  her  place  in  a  religious  composi- 
tion, requires  what  artists  in  general  call  "  treat- 
ment," and  what  Reynolds signitied  by  "style" — 
that  is,  a  style  and  treatment  in  keepim.'  with 
the  subject-matter.  We  have  seen  how  Phidi;i3, 
a  pagan,  rose  to  religious  expression  ;  and,  under 
a  very  dilfeient  guise,  Gothic  carvers  in  our 
venerable  cathedrals  fashioned  a  true  Christian 
art;  they  reached,  through  stilTuess,  solemnity  ; 
through  restraint,  a  repose  and  dignity  not  far 
fi'om  religious.  As  usual,  our  modern  revival- 
ists seize  defiantly  on  defects,  and  thus  certain 
manifestations  of  religious  art  in  the  present  day 
— for  instance,  painted  windows  and  carved  door- 
ways to  modern  Gothic  churches — though  com- 
mendable in  motive,  are  hard  as  petrifactions, 
and  lifeless  as  fossils  of  extinct  species.  The 
treatment  which  nature  calls  for  at  the  hands  of 
art  may  find  illustration  through  literature, 
whether  sacred  or  profane.  In  the  trmsition, 
for  instance,  from  prose  to  poetry,  nature  has  to 
be  thrown  into  artistic  form ;  she  has  to  be 
dressed  for  the  occasi  jn ;  the  thoughts  must  be 
cast  into  rhythm  and  symmetry,  and  the  stanza, 
when  settled,  encloses,  as  it  were,  the  image 
within  a  frame.  More  express  illustration  may 
be  found  in  the  sphere  of  religious  p^ietry,  aud 
especially  in  the  poetic  parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define,  either  here  or  in  sacred  art, 
wherein  consists  the  religious  style  or  treatment. 
Sometimes  it  may  lie  in  a  stately  roll  of  periods, 
sometimes  also  in  a  certa  n  severity  of  manner, 
generally  in  simplicity,  often  in  repose,  and  cer- 
taiuly  usually  in  humility  rather  tha  i  in  ostenta- 
tion. Most  easy,  however,  is  it  to  tell,  either  in 
a  written  or  a  painted  composition,  when  all 
goes  right,  and  it  is  eriually  soon  felt  when  any- 
thing is  wrong ;  for  even  an  inapt  word  or  meta- 
phor, or  an  ill-placed  line,  may  at  once  break  the 
spell,  a'ld  sink  what  might  otherwise  be  sublime 
into  the  ridiculous.  The  Psalms,  Isaiah,  the 
Book  of  Job,  afford  illustration,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, of  the  treatment  which  religious  art  calls 
for.  Even  the  translators  of  our  Bible  were  re- 
ligious artists  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  no 
such  artists  are  now  found  to  work  on  paper  or 
on  canvas. 

We  have  already  said  that  one  reason  why  re- 
ligious art  in  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  a 
failure  is  th.at  it  does  not  belong  to  the  century  ; 
that  is,  it  ceases  to  reflect  the  Christianity  by 
which  men  now  live  and  die  It  must  be  admitted, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  older  phases  of  our  faith 
were  more  pi  torial  than  the  present  forms. 
There  was  a  breadth,  simplicity,  picturesqueness, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  colour  of  emotion,  in  early 
popular  belief,  which  is  now  wanting  When 
teachers  spake  in  parables,  church  walls  were 
covered  with  sacred  panoramas,  for  an  artist  can 
pain  t  a  parable,  but  not  a  creed.  Still,  means  of  revi- 
val might  possibly  be  found  if.for  e.'iam[ile,a3already 
indicated,  art  could  assume  somewhat  of  an  ideal 
realism,  if  the  characters  portrayed  could  reach  to 
high  mental  types,  if  the  subjects  chosen  em- 
bodied the  best  thoughts  current  in  the  age  ;  if, 
as  in  days  of  old,  we  could  make  our  art  a  thank- 
offering  of  what  was  rich  and  rare  in  our  sub- 
stance. At  all  events,  any  man  pussessing 
genius  for  the  new  work  would  doubtless  find 
some  new  mode  of  utterance  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  old. — aatu.d-rr/  fieDieio. 


A  committee  has  been  formed  at  Swindon   for 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  art  there. 
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CONCRETE   STABLES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  annexed  plan  and  elevation  of  stable  build- 
ings, mth  enclosed  stable  yard,  house,  &c.,  for  poultry, 
recently  biiilt  about  tweuty  miles  from  Londou,  with 
walls  of  concrete,  and  fireproof  floors  to  rooms  above,  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readers,  as  showing  the  com- 
parisou  in  cost  of  walls  of  brick  versus  walla  of  Portland 
cement  concrete. 

The  building  is  45ft.  Gin.  long,  I6ft.  6in.  wide,  and  IGft. 
high  to  roof,  compri-iiug  two  stall  stable  with  loose  box 
20ft  by  15ft.,  divided  from  the  b;imes3  room  by  a  9-inch 
wall,  coach  hou>e  lift,  hv  15ft.,  divided  also  from  the 
harness  room  by  a  14iu.  wall  carried  up  through  the  roof 
and  forming  the  chimney  stack. 

Tlic  rooms  above  aro  a  loft  over  stable  20ft.  by  15ft. . 
with  outside  door  at  gable  end,  aud  door  from  roof  over 
harness  room,  gardener's  room  over  coach  house,  witli 
entrance  door  at  gable  and  outside  approach  step  ladder 
with  rails. 

The  stable  yard  is  40ft.  by  21ft.,  a  por- 
tion is  diivoted  to  three  rooms  for  fowls, 
communicating  witii  three  feeding  yanls 
out^ide,  with  roof  over,  and  in  juxta- 
position with  three  separate  and  one  large 
exercising  yard,  with  sides  and  top  en- 
closed by  galvanised  wire. 

The  stable  buildings,  with  walls  of  9in. 
or  one  brick  in  thickness,  and  proper  foot- 
ings in  Ij  bricks,  would  absorb  31,500 
bncks,  viz. ,  about  7  rods  of  reduced  brick- 
work, according  to  the  London  standard  of 
272ft.  super  of  I.5  brick  to  a  rod ;  say,  cost 
of  bricks  delivered  at  aOs.  per  1,000.  £G  15s. 
per  rod ;  ditto  lime  and  sand,  labour  and 
scaffolding,  £3  10s.  ;  total  cost  per  rod, 
£10  53.  This  will  show  for  the  7  rods  tlie 
sum  of  £jl  los,  and,  with  tlie  bricks  at 
40s.  per  1,000,  £S7  IO3.  The  walls  contain 
2,660ft  super  of  9in.  concrete,  and  where 
the  materials  for  making  the  concrete — 
TJz  ,  the  stones,  gravel,  sand,  or  brick 
ballast  can  be  delivered  at  a  moderate 
price,  the  cost  wovdd  be  from  2s.  to  is.  Od. 
per  yard  super— say  2s.  3d.  This  will  give 
the  cost  of  walls  £33  Os  .  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  wall  material  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  of  strength  e(iual  to  granite. 
There  are  many  localities  in  which  the 
external  walls  should  be  1^  brick  thick,  to 
keep  out  the  damp,  thus  adding  one-third 
more  to  brick  walls. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  stucco  the  out- 
side of  the  walls  with  Portland  cement 
aud  jointed,  the  co.9t  would  be4ii.  per  y.ird 
super  to  stable  buildings  —  2  G  yards, 
£4  198,— requiring  only  a  thin  skin  of  one 
of  cement  to  four  parts  of  sand. 

By  forming  rebates  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  and  inserting  dove-tailed  wood 
blocks,  or  iron  hooks,  to  receive  the  hinges 
and  fastenings,  door  frames  of  wood  are 
dispensed  with. 

The  wall  between  coach  house  and  har- 
ness room  is  I4in.  thick.  The  chimneys, 
with  their  gathering  throats  to  lead  into 
the  circular  flues,  require  no  projecting 
breast.  A  space  is  left  at  tlio  back  of  the 
lauge  in  the  harner;s  room  to  send  warm 
air  into  the  coach  house. 

The  entire  floor  throughojit  the  stables, 
&c.,  is  finished  with  a  coat  of  Portland 
cemeut  on  a  bed  of  concrete,  at  a  cost  of 
3s.  per  square  yard — £10  10s. 

The  tloor  above  is  fireproof,  formed  by 
12  inm  joists,  IGft.  long,  £8;  15  segmental 
corrugate<l  galvanised  panels,  £17;  Port- 
land cement  tinish  on  concrete,  £7  ;  tot;U, 
£32.  The  corrugated  panels,  as  above,  are 
an  unnecessary  expense;  they  look  well, 
but  level  panels  of  concrete  or  segmental 
would  look  as  well. 

It  would  be  occupying  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space  to  go  into  other  details, 
such    as    the    slate    roof  witli  the   woovl 
framing  to    receive  the  same;    also  tho 
fittings  to  stable   in   the  stall  divisions, 
or  fittings  of   manger,  ra-^ks,   i:c.     Over 
the  head  of  each  stall  a  square  of  stout 
fluted  glass  is  pL-iced  near  the  ceiling  2ft. 
by  1ft.   Gin.  to  give  additional  light  for 
the  horse  to  be  acc\istomed  to      All  the 
windows  are  of  iron,  and  hang  on  centres;  those  bebw  aro 
two  in  height.      In  tho  stable  lobby  is  fixed  the  pump, 
withsmk;  over  the  same  IS  a  cistern,   with  a  supply  pipe 
to  coach  house^     Ihe  coach  house  door  and  entrance  gates 
are  not  made  folding,  as  when  so  made  they   are  ver?  in 
convenient  in  windy  weather'  j    *" 

The  economy  ofcoucrete  for  walls,  when  bricks  are  30s 
per  thousand,  equals  a  saving  of  mo.e  than  half.  It  is 
adtntrably  adapted  for  farm  building.,  such  as  stables, 
cattlesheds,  Arc,  and  block  model  dwellings  in  cities  and 
towns,  being  approved  by  the  MetiopoUtan  Board  of 
Works  as  suitable  fur  all  kinds  of  dwellings.  Block  build- 
ings, decent  and  healthy,  may  be  provided  in  the  country 
BO  as  to  let  rooms  from  Gd.  per  room  per  week,  and  in 
cities  from  t'd.  per  room  per  week. 

24,  High-street,  Marylebone.  Pkter  TnotPSOK. 

Tot^l  Cost  of  Coach  Hmise.  Stable,  Harness  Room 
three  rooms    over,    viz..   Loft    with 
Groom's  and  Gardener's  Rooms 
To  excavate  for  foundations  and  manure  nit    and  ^    ^• 

concrete  walls  ^R    a 

To  floor  to  stable,  coach  hnnyoJmVneM  roo'm.'and 

fiii-Hhed  Portland  cement  on  concrete  in  ir 

To  iron  surface  drain.  U>  hUcNh.  with  iron  tram  to 

gla:^etl  dram   pipes  to  manure  pit,  and  drain 

Iromsink  m  lobby 

To  fiieproof  floor,  iron  joiat^'wiul  ae^ie'ntai"  eai- 

vaimed  corrugated   iron  and  concrete,  finished 

with  Portland  cement    ''-in 

To  framed  wo«l  roof,  with  gable  boai^s 11  \^, 

To  countess  slating  on  battens,  with  slate"ridee 
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To  iron  posts  and  rails,  with  tongued  boards  to 
stiiUs,  aud  framed  door  to  loose  box,  with  brass 
flush  fastenings , 

To  iron  mangei-s,  racks,  ire,  as  fittings 

To  seven  iron  windows,  aud  ventilating  bricks  ... 

To  glass  to  ditto,  and  in  lobby  glazed 

To  stairs,  shelves,  rails,  and  doors  to  harness  room 

To  saddle  and  collar  brackets,  harness  pads, 
hooks,  &c 

To  3-inch  coach-house  door  with  weighty  hinges, 
to  framed  door  to  stable  with  bniss  flush  f;Lsten- 
ings,  and  two  outside  doors  to  rooms  over  aud 
step-ladder..., 

To  iron  corn  bin  in  loft  with  do^vu  pipe  measure 

To  plastering  walls  aud  Ceilings 

To  staiuing  wood  and  varnishing,    painting  iron 

To  a  lift  pump  (not  including  a  weL  ),  a  sink  with 
cistern  above,  and  service  pipe  to  coach  house..,  '. 

To  a  range  with  boiler  in  harness  room  aud  two 
cottage  stoves  in  rooms  over, 
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Elevation  os  Stable,  &^c. 


A.  COACH-HODSE,  11  X  15. 

B.  Hakness-koom. 

C.  Stable,  20  X  15. 

D.  Lobby  Pump, 

E.  Yam),  38  X  21. 

P.  Mancee. 

G.  ronLiEY. 

H.  Feeeixg,  21  X  7. 

1. 1.  ExEncisiNG   Yaeds, 
SO  X  22. 


with 
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To  metal  gutters  and  down  pil)<M..V,,....,...,.,,..''"   3 
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Plan  of  Stablisg,  &c. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


On  Satm-day  week,  as  the  ironstone  diggers  on  Mr.  E. 
Jones's  farm  at  Wellingborough,  were  excavating,  thev 
came  upon  a  well,  wliiclj,  on  being  emptied  of  tho  thick 
water,  w.as  fuuiid  to  contain  {besides  bones  of  what  seem  to 
have  been  deer,  Ac  ,)  the  remains  of  several  Itoman  urns. 
One  of  them  is  perfect,  aud  one  a  very  large  unbnrnt  one, 
witli  a  piece  broken  out  of  its  side  :  when  whole  the  shape 
must  have  been  handsome.  They  are  in  the  posse-^siou  of 
Mr.  Cr.'.mp,  theoveiseerof  the  w-orks.  The  well  is  neatly 
lined  with  limestone,  aud  has  a  sloped  bottom.  From  the 
alKive  description  it  appears  that  this  is  one  of  the  so- 
called  "  sacriflcial  wells,"  several  examples  of  which  have 
been  fonnd  in  O.tfordshii-e,  Stone  in  Backs,  Hiddeuh.am 
and  Sewell  in  Beds.,  &c.  One  theory  is  th.at  these  were 
kept  for  the  deposit  of  the  remains  of  sacrilices  and 
other  ob,jectshold  in  veneration. 

Recently,  the  excavators  employed  on  the  new  West 
Dock  Wcjrks,  Hull,  when  digging  just  where  the  outlet  of 
the  limekiln  used  to  be,  about  10ft.  below  the  surface, 
turned  up  a  hard  lump,  wliich,  on  examination,  proved  to 
besome  hundreds  of  small  silver  coins-h-alfpennies  of  tho 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  When  first  discovered  the  coins 
looked  quilu  fiesh,  but  on  exposure  to  tho  air,  they 
changed  to  a  yellowish  tint.  Some  of  them  appear  to  be 
counterfeit,  and  others  are  a  mixture  of  silver  and  copper; 
a  few  are  doubted.  The  soil  in  which  the  coins  were 
found  was  an  amalgam  of  warp  and  gravel,  aud  tho  spot 
whore  they  were  digging  up  appears  to  have  formerly  been 


the  boat  channel  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hull,  pre- 
vious to  the  warping  upas  narrated  by  old  historians,  aud 
prior  to  the  time  it  was  diverted  mto  its  present  outlet 
through  Sayer's  Creek,  the  harbour  of  the  present  day. 
Another  interestiog  discovery  has  been  made  in  conuectiou 
with  the  works  now  in  progress  for  the  Dock  Company. 
Iq  clearing  away  for  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  dock 
otfices,  near  the  Willjerforce  monument,  a  portion  of  the 
old  moat,  whi.lh  formerly  surrounded  tlie  town,  and  of  a 
brick  arch  connected  with  the  historical  IBeverley  Gate, 
were  brought  to  light. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

A  CONFERENCE  of  three  Local  Boards  at  Le.amiugton  has 
decided  to  unite  the  three  parishes  for  sew.age  purposes. 
It  was  also  decided  in  favour  of  irrigation,  in  co„sec|Uenco 
of  the  failure  of  the  lime-deodorising  process,  aud  the 
threatened  injunctions  .against  the  pollution  of  the  river 
by  a  sewage  outfall.  400  acres  are  said  to  be  necessary  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  tho  works  will  cost  about  £-10,000 


§iii[biii§  liiteHigciite. 


OHtTRCHES    AND    CHAPELS. 

The  new  chiircli  of  St  Clement's,  Leeds,  wag 
con.secrated  yesterday  week.  The  plan  consists  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  apsidal  chancel,  with 
organ  chamber  aud  vestry.  A  tower  at  the  south- 
east angle  rises  to  a  height  of  122ft.  The  nave 
is  S8ft.  long  by  29ft.  6in.  wide.  The  cost  of  the 
church  is  about  £8,000.  Mr.  George  Corson,  of 
Leeds,  was  the  architect. 

On  Tuesday  week  a  new  church  was  opened  at 
Treherbert,  Rhondda  Valley,  Glamorganshire. 
The  building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
comprises  uave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
aud  north  chancel  aisle.  Local  stone  is  used  for 
the  exterior,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the 
interior  is  of  red  and  white  bricks.  A  "  saddle 
back"  tower,  SOft.  high,  will  complete  the  edifice. 
Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  of  London  and  Oxford,  is  the 
architect. 

The  parish  church  of  Norton,  Radnorshire,  waa 
reopened  on  the  10th  inst.,  after  restoration.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Early  English,  the  plan 
consisting  simply  of  a  nave  parted  at  the  east  end 
by  a  rood  screen  to  form  a  chancel.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  has  been  restored,  aud  a  small 
transept  let  in  by  means  of  low  turned  pointed 
aiches.  The  building  has  also  been  entirely  re- 
seated. The  cost  of  the  work  was  £2,2U0.  Mr. 
G.  G.  S;;ott,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Coleman,  of  Claxhill,  near  Gloucester,  the 
builder. 

A  new  Free  Church  was  opened  at  Gilcomston, 
Aberdeen,  on  Sunday  week.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated,  the  walls  being  of  hammer-blocked 
granite,  with  freestone  dressings.  The  tower  and 
spire,  when  complete,  will  attain  a  height  of 
145ft.  At  the  south-east  corner  is  an 
octagonal  tower,  75ft.  high.  Exteriorly,  the 
church  is  divided  by  buttresses  into  six  bays,  a 
triplet  window  in  each  bay  affordin'..;  light  to  the 
interior.  The  inteinal  length,  exclusive  of  vesti- 
bule, is  soft.,  and  the  width  54ft.  6in.  The 
height  from  floor  to  apex  of  roof  (which  is  open- 
timbered)  is  47ft.  A  gallery  runs  round  three 
sides  of  the  building.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
1,200  persons.  The  building  is  from  designs  by 
Mr.__  Smith,  ciiy  architect.  The  cost  has  been 
£4,7S6  13.S.  To  complete  the  spire  £1,OUO  more 
is  required. 

On  Saturday  last  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  laid  at  Great  An- 
coats,  near  Liverpool.  The  style  of  the  building, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  Early 
English,  and  the  jilan  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  lady  chapel,  and  sacristy.  The  length 
will  be  87ft.,  the  bre.adth  61ft.,  and  the  height  of 
bell  turret  71ft.  6in.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  1,000  persons.  Mr.  W.  Nicholson, 
of  Liverpool,  is  the  architect. 

The  inhabitants  of  Yoxford,  Suffolk,  have  de- 
termined to  re-seat  aud  otherwise  improve  the  in- 
terior of  the  parish  church.  The  building,  which 
is  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  was  considerably 
enlarged  and  restored  about  thirty  years  ago,  at 
a  cost  of  £12,000,  aud  430  additional  seats  were 
then  provided.  It  has  now  been  determined  to 
take  down  the  old-fashioned  pews  and  to  replace 
them  with  open  benches. 

The  new  church  at  Houghton,  Notts,  erected 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  .Tames  Fowler,  of  Louth, 
by  Mr.  Hopkmson,  builder,  of  Retford,  waa  for- 
mally opened  on  the  15th  inst. 
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The  parish  church  o£  Llechgynfarwy,  Auglesey, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  CynUrwy,  was  reopened 
for  Divine  service  on  August  21,  after  having  been 
rebuilt  almost  from  the  foun.latious.  The  style 
is  Late  Decorated,  or  Second  Pointed.  The  church 
is  seated  for  105  worshipper.-,  and  is  litted  up 
with  open  seat.'i,  which  are  lightly  stained  and 
varnished,  as  are  all  the  internal  fittings.  The 
plans,  &c.,  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
O'Donojhue,  architects,  of  Bangor,  and  Aluion- 
chambers,  11,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  London,  and 
the  work  carried  out  under  their  supervision. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Presbyierian 
Church  at  Port.adown  was  laid  on  the  Sth  iust.  by 
the  Duke  of  Manchester.  The  church  will  bo  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  will  present  a  neat  front  to 
the  Armagh-road.  The  material  to  be  used  for 
walling  will  be  the  black  or  whinstone  of  the 
locality,  with  Dungannon  freestone  dressings  to 
doors,  windows,  buttresses,  &c.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  about  300  persons.  Messrs. 
Boyd  and  13att,  Belfast,  are  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  John  Cullen,  Portadown,  the  contractor. 

The  new  p;irL5h  church  of  Uolmpatrick,  near 
Skerries,  Co.  Dublin,  was  consecrated  on  the 
2nd  inst.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  is 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  material  is  limestone 
from  the  Jlilverton  quarries.  Mr.  James  Kogcrs 
W.1S  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Walter  Dooliu  the 
builder. 

St.  Wilfrid's  Church,  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  w.as 
reopened  on  Thursday  last,  after  undergoing 
enlargement  and  restoration.  The  plan  of  the 
church  comprises  a  nave  59ft.  long  by  20ft.  wide, 
divided  into  four  bays  by  arcades  of  octagonal 
columns  and  deeply  moulded  arches,  having 
north  and  south  aisles  9ft.  wide,  and  a  new  north 
aisle  Iti^ft.  wide.  The  chancel  is  44ft.  deep 
by  20ft.  wide.  A  massive  tower  stands  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  17ft.  square  within.  The 
entire  length  of  the  church  is  l25ft.  6in.  ;  width, 
62ft.  There  is  a  large  porch  on  the  south  side, 
with  vestry  above  for  choristers,  lic.  The  style 
adopted  is  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or 
Second  Pointed,  the  windows  and  other  details 
being  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  of  the  date 
of  the  original  church.  The  arches  of  the  nave 
and  chancel  are  richly  moulded,  having  foliated 
capitals  and  moulded  bases.  The  tracery  in  the 
chancel  windows  is  to  be  filled  in  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  stained  glass.  The  roofs  are 
open,  high-pitched,  and  stained  and  varnished. 
The  chancel  roof  is  of  stained  oak,  and  of  the 
waggon-head  shape.  The  old  rood  screen  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel  is  to  be  repaired  and  re- 
tained. The  seats  are  all  open,  of  pala  oak,  with 
cawed  ends.  The  middle  aisle  is  fligged  with 
ancient  tombstones,  and  the  other  aisles  are  paved 
with  red  and  black  unglazed  tiles,  from  Godwin's 
works  at  Lugwardine,  near  Hereford.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  pale  green  cathedral 
glass,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  pale  West- 
moreland slates,  having  moulded  stone  ridges. 
The  wrought-irou  hinges  to  doors  and  the  gas 
pendants,  &c.,  are  from  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Peard  and  Jackson,  of  High  Holborn.  The  new 
organ,  by  Forster  and  Andrews,  of  Hull,  has  cost 
£4u0.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle 
there  is  a  piscina,  with  shelf,  and  at  the  east  end 
of  the  north  aisle  there  is  an  aumbrey,  and  several 
steps  formerly  leading  over  the  rood  screen.  There 
is  also  a  hagioscope  or  squint,  to  enable  those 
sitting  in  the  north  aisle  to  see  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel.  The  dark  green  sandstone  used  is 
from  the  quarries  at  Welby,  the  light  stone  for 
the  angles,  mullions,  &c.,  being  from  Ancaster. 
The  nert'  gurgoyles  and  beads  on  the  corbel  stones 
have  been  carved  by  Messrs.  Ruddock,  of  London. 
Sittings  are  provided  for  600  persons.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Hasuip  and 
White,  of  Alford,  the  contractors.  The  total  cost 
of  the  restoration  and  enlargement  has  been 
£6,200. 

BUILDINGS. 

On  Friday  last,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
biulding  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  well- 
known  old  Whitfield's  Tabernacle,  in  Moorfields, 
was  laid  by  .Mr.  J.  Remington  Mills,  MP.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  the  leading  Noncon- 
foimist  ministers. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Board  of 
Guardians  plans  for  extensive  alterations  at  the 
workhouse  were  submitted  by  the  architect. 
The  plan  adopted  (subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board)  provides  increased  accommoda- 
tion for  100  inmates,  at  a  cost  of  £2,500,  750 
cubic  feet  of  space  being  allotted  to  each 
inmate. 


On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
public  hall  was  laid  at  Antrim.  The  dimensions 
,ire  —  length,  tilift.  ;  breadth,  42ft ;  height,  2'>ft. 
It  will  consist  of  two  committee  rooms  and  a 
large  assembly  room  capable  of  accommodating 
.ibout  1,000  people.  Block  stone  will  be  used  in 
Ihe  erection,  and  the  style  of  .architecture  is  to  be 
Doric.  Messrs.  Young  and  Mackenzie  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  \Y.  Vance,  sen.,  is  tlie 
contractor. 

A  new  fever  hospital,  containing  twenty-four 
beds  on  the  ground-floor  and  five  small  wards 
ibove,  has  just  been  erected  at  Chester,  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  hospital.  The  cost  is 
£2,500. 

The  new  Hop  and  Malt  Exchange,  Southwark- 
street^  was  opened  on  Jlouday  for  business.  The 
sculpture  work  in  pediments  and  all  the  other 
carving  have  been  executed  for  the  architect  by 
Messrs.  Frampton  and  Williamson,  of  Fulhani. 
\Vc  have  made  some  observations  on  this  building 
before,  and  shall  allude  to  its  architectural  pre- 
tensions ag.ain  next  week. 

The  Sunderland  Gas  Company  opened  their 
new  offices  on  the  9th  inst.  They  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous position  at  the  south- west  corner  of 
Fawcett-street,  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the 
borough,  and  are  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Hoskiu.s,  architect,  of  Darlington  and  Sun- 
derland, who  obtained  the  first  premium  in  a 
public  competition  in  March,  1S67.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Gothic,  and  is  dependent  for 
its  effect  rather  upon  breadth  of  treatment  of  the 
whole  than  the  elaboration  of  parts.  It  has  a 
bold  and  commanding  appearance,  and  is  indica- 
tive of  the  purpose  it  fulfils.  The  materials  em- 
ployed are  red  pressed  bricks,  with  Dunhouse 
stone  dressings.  The  whole  of  the  windows  and 
principal  entrance  doors  on  the  ground-floor  have 
segmental  pointed  heads,  those  of  the  doorways 
being  very  deeply  recessed  and  furnished  with 
columns  of  grey  Dalbeattie  polished  granite,  with 
carved  caps  of  Dunhouse  stone.  The  south  front 
or  principal  elevation  occupies  a  frontage  of  about 
soft,  towards  the  Borough  road,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  a  noble  oriel  window,  supported  by  a 
stone  buttress  and  bold  shaft  of  grey  Dalbeattie 
polished  granite,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  carved 
cap  representing  a  group  of  ferns.  On  the 
ground  floor  the  following  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided, viz.,  public  oflices,  3-3ft.  3iu.  by  22ft.  ; 
secretary's  office,  24ft.  4in.  by  I7ft.  3in. ;  out- 
door manager's  office,  17ft.  by  15ft.;  meter  in- 
spector's office,  14ft.  by  I3ft. ;  principal  or  di- 
rectors' entrance  from  Fawcett-street,  26ft.  6in.  by 
lOtt. ;  strong  rooms,  with  iron  doors  by  Chubb  ; 
lavatories,  water-closets,  &g.  The  first-floor 
comprises  directors'  room,  33ft.  3in.  by  22ft. 
— this  room  has  a  handsome  panelled  ceiling  and 
an  oak  dado  3ft.  6in.  in  height,  the  oriel  window 
forming  a  good  feature;  photometric.al  and  ex- 
perimental room,  17ft.  3in.  by  13ft. ;  meter 
warehouse,  35ft.  lin.  by  15ft. ;  book  room,  lava- 
tories, &c. 


TO  C0RRE3P0NDEJ>fTS. 

Notice. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  P<aper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— A  and  G.  T.— D.  B.— B.  and  Co.— -W.  C.  B. 
— B.  and  P.— A.  P.  B  -I.  W.— I.  A.  H.— P.  E.  M.— I.  C. 
— W.  D.  and  E.— G.  H.  G.— E.  C— C.  L.— I.  A.  H. 

A.  P.  B. — Thanks  for  sketch  of  Amboue,  which  will  ap- 
pear— details  not  wanted. 


C0rresponkiicf. 


THE  ST.  ANDBEW'.S  CnXJRCH,  UERT- 

FORD,  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildino  News. 

Sir, — According  to  the  rules  furnished  to  the 
competitors,  this  church  was  to  cost  £3,000.  The 
lowest  tender  for  the  design  accepted  is,  it  appears, 
£4,300  Now  the  committee  may  be  quite  cer- 
tain of  this,  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  building  from  the  latter  sum   to 


that  originally  stated  without  sacrificing  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  design  in  every  way — -materials, 
.construction,  ornament,  and  accommodation.  It 
;s  evident  that  the  design  as  submitted  in  com- 
petition cannot  be  carried  out,  and  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  common  sense  and  honesty,  the  next 
•ligible  competitor  should  take  his  stand  for  the 
same  ordeal.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  competi- 
tors to  send  in  design-t  which  they  know  cannot 
be  executed  for  the  sum  specified,  and  it  is  a 
^reat  pity  the  trick  should  ever  be  successful.  My 
experience  of  competitions  is  this,  that  the  more 
conscientious  a  man  is  the  less  chance  of  success 
lie  will  have.  The  great  fault  in  competitions  is 
the  want  of  honour  in  those  who  compete. — I  am, 
&c.,  Faihi'lav. 

Sm, — In  answer  to  "  Fairplay,"  I  beg  to  state 
that  the  instructions  of  the  above  competition 
liave  not  been  ignored  by  me,  therefore  I  con- 
sider no  unfairness  has  been  done  to  the  other 
competitors. 

With  regard  to  the  cost,  I  have  received  ten- 
ders from  most  respectable  builders,  which  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  committee.  The  amounts 
I  am  not,  of  course,  in  a  position  to  state.  How- 
ever, I  can  assure  your  anonymous  correspondent, 
who  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  affair,  that  I 
believe  he  will  be  quite  satisfied  when  he  knows 
more  about  the  matter  than  he  does  at  present. 

As  to  the  requirements,  my  design  provides 
sitting  accommodation,  allowing  20in.  for  adults, 
for  about  630. 

"Fairplay"  merely  assumes  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  design  cannot  be  carried  out  for  any- 
thing like  the  money  unless  considerably  altered 
or  reduced.  I  can  only  say  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  alter  my  design  without  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  and  it  not  being 
necessary  to  alter  my  design,  such  sanction  has 
not  been  asked  for ;  therefore  it  has  not  been 
granted.  I  may  add  that  several  copies  of  my 
design  (about  40  drawings  altogether)  were  made 
in  June  last ;  some  of  them  have  not  been  in  my 
possession  since. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  little  more  fair- 
play after  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  a  competition. 
The  profession,  in  my  opinion,  require  reforming 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  committees. 
The  sharp  practices  (this  is  a  very  mild  term  for 
them)  resorted  to  by  architects  during  a  competi- 
tion considerably  lower  the  reputation  of  the 
profession  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. — I  am, 
&c.,  John  Johnson. 

30,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  AND  ITS 
ORGAN. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent "  C.  B.  A."  finds  fault 
with  the  removal  of  the  Abbey  organ  from  its  old 
position  on  the  screen  to  its  present  focaJe,  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  designate  the  act  of  removal 
a  "stupid  blunder."  He  further  condemns  the  very 
object  to  effect  which  the  change  of  site  was  made, 
viz  ,  "  to  open  out  the  Abbey  and  exhibit  to  greater 
advantage  its  Gothic  proportions."  Now 
with  respect  to  the  musical  effect  of  the 
instrument  being  impaired  I  cannot  agree  with 
him.  Who  that  has  often  attended  service  in  the 
glorious  old  minster  but  can  dwell  with  a  thrill 
of  emotion  on  the  subdued  harmony  of  the  diapa- 
sons rolling  through  the  building,  eddying  from 
column  to  column,  streaming  along  the  vaulted 
aisles,  and  then  losing  itself  in  the  lofty  nave  ? 
If  the  organ  were  replaced  as  it  formerly  stood,  a 
great  portion  of  the  enchanting  dreaminess  its 
music  now  has  would  be  lost  ;  the  sound  would 
not  be  so  beautifully  diffused  as  it  is,  out  dash  on 
the  ear  at  once,  with  but  half  the  solemnity  it 
now  has.  I  do  not  mean  to  defend  in  all  instances 
conformity  with  the  existing  fashion  of  placing 
organs  in  chancels,  whether  fitted  to  receive  them 
or  not,  either  on  musical  or  architectural  grounds, 
the  splendid  instrument  at  the  Temple  Church 
being  quite  smothered  in  its  stone  box.  But  with 
the  Abbey  the  case  is  different ;  there  there  is 
ample  space  for  the  sound  to  radiate  in  every  di- 
rection. It  does  not  follow,  either,  that  the  "  swell" 
does  not  act  because  the  organ  is  divided  ;  nor  for 
that  reason  need  the  organist  be  separated  from 
the  "  quoir,"  as  your  correspondent  delights  to  call 
it.  The  loss  of  the  accidental  echo  of  the  "  swell  " 
from  the  western  wall  may  be  one  of  those  minor 
evils  with  which  every  good  thing  is  sure  to  be  ac- 
companied, but  if  "  C.  B.  A."  would  only  consent 
to  ornament  the  western  wall  for  a  day  or  two, 
Dean  Stanley  might  be  gratified  with  the  thing 
itself  instead  of  a  mere  echo. 

As  to  the  architectural  effect  of  "  this  stupid 
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blunder  "  I  have  also  somewhat  to  say.  "  Opening 
out "  is  simply  Gothic  destroyed,  so  at  least 
says  "  C.  B.  A."  ;  then,  Mr.  Editor,  pray  use  your 
potent  influence  to  get  all  the  old  galleries  of  the 
pious  times  of  the  Georges  restored,  cause  high 
backed  pews  once  more  to  reign  triumphant,  let 
the  nave  and  the  choir  of  the  venerable  old 
Abbey  of  Selby  be  once  more  divided  by  tiers  of 
deal  boxes,  and  pray  let  a  few  more  screens  add 
'•  confusion  and  mystery "  to  the  length  of  St. 
Albans.  What  a  pity  the  division  w.ills  of 
Cologne  have  been  removed  ;  but  there  is  one 
consolation  yet  left  for  "  C.  B.  A."  He  has  only  to 
travel  as  far  as  Beauvais,  and  there  he  may  have 
"  confusion  and  mystery"  to  the  end  of  timj. 
The  whole  building  cannot  be  seen  at  once,  for 
there  is  no  nave  beyond  the  walled- up  transept, 
and  never  will  be.  Only  think  of  the  scope  for 
imagination,  and  picture  the  giant  nave  extend- 
ing until  stopped  by  the  waves  of  the  Channel ! 

In  sober  earnest,  each  case  must  be  judged  on 
its  own  merits,  for  while  the  wondrous  beav.tif iil 
proportions  of  the  old  Abbey  are  "  opened  out "  by 
the  transference  of  its  "  kist  of  whistles "  to 
another  site,  hardly  any  excuse  can  be  given  for 
the  contemplated  removal  of  the  fine  old  instru- 
ment at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  which  so  fitly 
fills  the  position  the  celebrated  architect  of  the 
church  intended  that  it  should. 

Permit  me  to  fiuish  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  "  authorities  "  at  St.  Paul's  may  some  day 
act  with  a  little  of  the  judgment  displayed  by 
those  at  \\  estminster.  W.  C.  J. 


HOW  A  DESIGN  WAS  OBTAINED  FOR  A 
NEW  LOCK-CP  AT  MORETONHAMP. 
STEAD,  DEVON,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS 
LOST  AGAIN. 

Sir, — Your  columns  being  always  open  for  the 
exposure  of  abuses  in  our  profession  I  make  no 
apology  for  sending  you  particulars  of  the  above, 
which  tend  to  show  how  plans  are  not  unfre- 
quently  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  a  de- 
gree of  parsimony  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, and  seldom  equalled  in  connection  with  the 
carrying  out  a  public  work.  It  being  decided  to 
erect  a  new  police  station  with  residence  for  the 
constable  at  Jloretonhampstead,  the  magistrates 
of  the  Crockernwell  division  of  the  county,  acting 
under  the  powers  of  the  quarter  sessions,  appoint 
a  working  mason  and  another,  I  believe  a  carpen- 
ter, to  make  the  requi.sitedrawini-s,  the  cost  of 
which  is  not  to  exceed  £5!  Now  these  men 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  drawing,  but  I  6upp()se, 
not  liking  to  expose  their  ignorance,  they  uuder- 
take  to  make  plans.  What  course  do  they  adopt  ? 
Why  they,  on  their  own  responsibility,  consult 
an  architect,  who  prepares  drawings  which  in  due 
course  are  submitted  to  the  magistrates,  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  county  surveyor,  for  examination, 
and  are  ultimately  approved  of  by  them.  They 
are  then  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
reports  he  cannot  consent  to  their  adoption  unless 
the  cells  are  enlarged  as  recommended  by  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Prisons.  The  plans  are  con- 
sequently returned  to  the  before-mentioned 
workmen,  and  in  dvie  course  again  find  their  way 
into  the  h  .nds  of  the   architect  for   amendment. 

The  architect  having  g^t  possession  of  the 
plans  and  feeling  his  position  to  be  a  most  impro- 
per one,  applies  to  be  engaged  by  the  justices  in 
the  usual  way  as  architect  of  the  building,  and 
this  not  being  complied  with,  the  plans  are  conse- 
quently withheld.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
course  the  justices  will  further  take  that  they 
may  obtain  plans  for  the  paltry  and  ridiculous 
amount  offered  by  them  for  a  building,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  from  £500  to  £600  at  least.  More 
than  twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  project 
was  started.  Had  the  matter  been  placed  in 
proper  hands  in  the  first  instance  the  building 
would  have  been  nearly  finished.  If  the  same 
system  of  jobbery  be  pursued  another  twelve 
months  will  probably  expire  before  the  building 
becomes  a  reality. — I  am,  &c., 

OCSEIIVER. 


The  Winchester  Town  Council  have  a  very 
unique  method  of  providing  funds  for  a  holiday. 
On  .Monday  week  they  bad  an  excursion  to  Netley 
Abbey,  the  object  being  "  to  spend  the  amount  of 
fines  received  from  those  who  have  during  the 
year  neglected  to  attend  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  local  board."  An  excelleut  dinner,  well 
w-ished  down  with  champagne,  was  partaken  of  by 
over  twenty  persons.  The  non-attendants  must 
either  be  very  numerous  or  the  fines  very  heavy. 


Iiiimomuumication. 


QUESTIONS. 

[lOU.]  — METHOD    OF    CALCCLATING. —Thinking 
that  the  knowledge  of  two  or  three  short  and  at  the  same 
time  accurate  methods  of  calculation  may  not  prove  wholly 
useless  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  I  append  the  follow- 
ing, which,  in  working  out  some  problems,  I  lately   dis- 
covered.    To  find  the  length  of  the  side  of  an  octagon  from 
the  diameter  of  the  inscribing  circle,  let— 
d  =  diameter  of  inscribed  circle, 
z  =  required  length  of  side  of  octagon. 
d 


To  find  the  length  of  tlie  side  of  a  pentagon  fiom  the 

diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circle,  let — 

d  =  diameter  of  ciicumacribing  circle, 

I  =  re  )uired  length  of  side  of  pentagon. 
-  - 

To  square  any  whole  number  up  ■to  100.     Given  a  certain 
number  47.     Square  units  and  tens  separately,   briDgiog 
the  product  into  four  figures,  thus : 
1649 
56- 

2209    Answer. 


And  to  th-3  amount  add  double  the  product  of  the  two 
figures  composing  the  given  number  47,  leaving  tlio  space 
uuder  the  units  opeu.  When  the  square  of  the  units  only 
amounts  to  one  figure,  a  cipher  is  always  placed  before  it, 
proceeding  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  thus  ■ 
4232  =  16t>9 
24 


IS  19    Answer. 


A.P.  B. 


IIOIGI-SKEW  FACING  TO  ARCHES.  — Can  any  of 
your  correspondents  infoi-m  me  how  I  am  to  find  tlie  tem- 
plets fnr  cutting  tlte  face  atones  of  a  fkew  arch  to  the 
proper  line?  The  ;irch  is  built  on  the  square  in  brick,  but 
stone  ringd  are  put  in  at  the  two  face^.  I  want  to  know 
how  I  am  to  obtiin  the  templst  for  cutting  the  rings,  so 
that  they  will  range  properly  with  the  direction  of  the  face, 
which,   of  course,   is  parjillel  to  the   road  above.— Con- 

TKACTUll, 


[1017.1 -CONTEXTS  OF  CISTERX. —  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  insert  the  following  in  your  valuable  column  of 
"  lutercommiiniciitioj  ' :  -For  years  my  supply  of  water 
for  the  bouse  has  been  stored  in  an  enormous  butt  Owing 
to  some  Plterations  in  the  house,  I  am  about  to  replace  it  by 
a  cistern  or  small  tank,  which  I  want  to  contain  three  times 
as  much  water.  How  am  I  to  proceed  to  find  the  size  of 
the  cistern? — Dileimma. 


[10]S.]-8TREXGTH  OF  ROPES. -Is  there  any  rule  for 
calculating  the  strength  of  hempen  ropes,  and  also  of  those 
made  of  iron  wire?  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  of 
your  correspondents  who  would  give  me  a  safe  rule  for  both 
kinds. -y.  P.  C. 


[101?>.]-IROX  GIRDER.— What  would  be  the  best  de- 
scnption  of  girder  to  put  up  under  the  following  circum- 
stauces?  The  span  is  '23ft.  (Jin.,  the  load  is  at  the  rate  of 
ti  cwt.  per  foot  run.  and  the  depth  of  the  girder  must  not 
exceed  1ft.  lOin. — Assistant. 


[1020]— OBLIQUE  ARCH.— I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favour  if  Mr.  S.  Lewis  would  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  me 
with  ihe  practical  working  lines  of  an  oblique  arch.     I  ap  - 


pend  a  plan  for  his  guidance.  By  so  doing  he  will  greatly 
oblige. —ExcEi-sioR. 

[1021. J-LIXING  RESERVOIRS.  — 1  have  often  seen 
asphalte  recommended  in  the  "  Intercommunication  " 
column  for  lining  reservoirs,  ho  as  to  make  them  water- 
tight. Would  anyone  inform  me  of  the  method  of  laying  it 
on,  and  of  the  proportion,  and  of  what  it  is  compounded  ? 
—  Xemo. 

[1022.] -AREA  OP  A  FIELD.-As  the  dimensions  have 
not  been  given  right,  partly  owing   to  incorrect  measure- 
ment and  partly  to  errors  in  the  figures,  I  give  what   I 
«  believe  to  be  the  correct 

^-  length  of  the  lines.  A   B 

and  A  F  equal  each  IPf.ft  ; 
F  E  =  H;5ft.;  B  E  320ft.; 
A  D    =  1170ft.  ;  B   C   = 

= — — V  P30ft.;    E  C    =   l'4oft.;    E 

^  O  D   =  040ft.:  and    D  C   = 

ISSft.  Allow  me  to  add  that  your  correspondent  "R,"  is 
Ujo  hasty  in  bin  euppositions,  I  should  be  obliged  to  "  J. 
M  'Xamara  "  if  he  would  inform  me  how  to  get  at  the  total 
contents,  as  I  do  not  quite  comprehend  thcao  attempted  to 
be  given. — Youno  Si;rveyor. 


REPLIES, 

[987.]— TRUSS. — From  indistinct  writing  on  my  part,  or 
some  other  cause,  there  are  two  misprints  in  my  reply  last 
week  to  the  above,  which,  if  not  corrected,  may  confuse 
"  Beginner"  in  interpreting  my  explanation.     The  first  ia 

SOcwt.   X  9lb-, 
in  the  figures  giving  thrust  of  rafter,  where  --t ^^—5 

<tc.,  as  printed,  should  be  *'20cwt.  >:  Oft,,"&c.;  the  9ft. 
being  the  length  of  rafter.  And  the  second  ; — In  the  fifth 
line  of  text  from  top  of  page  where  "simply  by  its  own 
weight,"  ifcc  ,  should  be  "simply  its  own;"  that  is,  it 
would  have  to  support  only  its  own  weight  and  that  pro- 
duced by  the  tendencv  of  the  tie-beam  to  sag  (as  more 
closely  explained  by  "  W.,  Tenby,"  in  his  reply  of  the  same 
date)  by  its  own  weight,  which,  in  the  case  under  notice, 
would  give  even  le  s  weight  than  I  mentioned  in  my  reply 
of  last  week. — A  Subscriber. 


[1001.]— FLAX  DRAWIXG.-Would  you  allow  me  to 
call  *'  Stonemason's  "  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  he 
intends  purchasing  *'Gwilt's  Encvclopajdia,"  there  is  a 
copy  for  sale  at  the  second-hand  book  shop  opposite  St. 
Clement  Danes  church,  in  the  Strand,  which  I  think  was 
marked  123.  or  Us.  Gd.  ;  che.'ip,  if  it  is  perfect,  which  he 
can  prove  by  inspection,  if  not  already  sold. — Subscribeb. 


[1004.]— TELESCOPE  GLASSES.— It  is  in  order  to 
save  the  necessity  of  an  extra  glass  that  the  telescopes  of 
all  surveying  instruments  view  the  objects  inverted.  This 
wmII  be  seen  at  once  from  the  cut.  Let  A  be  the  object 
ghiss,  B  the  eye  glass,  and  C  the  object  viewed  The  object 
is  shown  inverted  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass.     Were  it 

B 


desirable  to  view  the  object  erect,  it  would  require  the  aid 
of  another  glass  to  invert  the  image  shown  at  B.  Aa 
every  glass  is  a  source  of  some  obscurity  and  indistinctness, 
the  fewer  that  a:e  employed  the  better,  and  a  little  prac- 
tice soon  renders  the  beginner  accustomed  to  the  method. 
—Level. 


[!005-]-FREEZTXG  MIXTURES.  — The  theory  of  all 
freezing  mixtures  is  that  the  ingredients,  in  their  act  of 
chemical  combination,  absorb  so  much  heat,  which  becomes 
converted  into  what  is  called  "latent  heat,"  that  their 
temperature  is  at  once  lowered.  The  commonest  freezing 
mixture  is  snow  and  salt,  which  produces  an  amount  of  cold 
sufficient  to  freeze  water  almostinstantaneously.— CnEMiST. 


[1006-1— MOIST  WATER  COLOURS.— "H.  K,"  can  ob- 
tain what  he  wants  at  Windsor  and  Newton's  colour  ware- 
house, Rathbone -place,  High  Holborn.— Artist. 


[100^.]— ADDRESS  WAXTED.— The  address  wanted  by 
"  Alpha  "  is  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  Castle  Hill,  Lan- 
caster.— H.  J.  A. 


[1013.]— PARTY  WALLS.  —  In  answer  to  "  H.  R.  T.." 
I  should  Tei7  much  doubt  if  a  larger  opening  could  be 
legally  made,  although  the  wall  might  certainly  be  rebuilt 
with  the  former  opening  in  it. — Clerk. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  fiist  annual  general  meeting  of  tho  "Monarch 
Building  Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Lou- 
don Tavern— Mr.  J.  Duncan  in  the  chair.  The  society  had 
during  its  first  year  invested  upwards  of  £80,000  upon  un- 
deniable and  real  security.  The  directors,  after  paving  5 
per  cent,  on  all  share  capital,  interest  on  deposits,  pre- 
liminary and  general  expenses,  had  a  surplus  of  profit 
amounting  to  £4,7S6  to  carry  to  next  year's  account.  It 
w:i3  also  stated  that  next  year  tlie  society  will  be  able  to 
declare  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  retiring  directors  and  auditor  re  elected. 

The  directors  of  the  Bristol  Equitable  Permanent 
Building  and  Investment  Society  in  their  eighteenth 
annual  report,  congratulate  their  shareholders  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  society.  After  providing  5  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  to  all  investors,  and  paying  the  working 
expenses,  there  is  a  suiijIus  profit  of  £156  3s.  lid.  for  the 
year  ou  the  profit  and  Inss  account ;  also,  a  surplus  profit 
of  £147  53.  9d.  on  tlie  lontingent  fundaccoimt;  and  also  ."t 
total  profit  of  £460  i4s.  5d.  on  the  guarantee  fund  account. 
The  number  of  new  shares  issued  during  the  past  year  ia 
42.>.  and  the  amount  advanced  to  borrowers  for  the  same 
period  is  £15,209  lis.  lid.,  being  more  than  double  that 
of  any  previous  year.  The  total  income  of  the  society  up 
to  the  year  now  ended  is  £79,972  Vs.  Hd,  aa  against 
£60,299  Ts.  Sd.  of  the  preceding  year. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

The  question  "  What  ia  a  smoke  nuisance?"  was  raised  n 
a  curious  manner  at  the  County  Jlagistrates"  Court, 
Basnett-street,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday  last.  The  officials  of 
the  We-it  Derby  Local  Government  Board  were  prosecuting 
the  proprietors  of  several  works  (amongst  them  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Liverpool  as  owners  of  the  Green-lane  waterworks) 
for  alleged  smoke  nuisances.  As,  however,  the  prosecutors' 
inspector  could  not  say  that  the  dense  smoke  had  con- 
tinued for  more  than  five  minutes,  and  admitted  that, 
generally,  it  had  continued  only  three  or  four,  the  magis- 
trates on  the  bench  held  that  this  was  not  sucli  a  nuisance 
as  should  incur  a  penalty.  Tho  board's  legal  representative 
pointed  out  that  the  court  on  previous  occasions  — whv:.Q 
other  magistrates  had  presided — had  held  five  minutes 
dense  smote  t>  be  a  nuisance  within  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
and  had  mfli-;f«d  penalties:  but  the  gentlemen  then  on 
the  bench  miintaiued  their  own  view  and  dismissed  all 
the  informations  on  the  ground  stated.  There  was  some 
talk  of  having  the  matter  settloil  by  a  higher  tribunal. 

Breach  OF  Contract — Lund  f.  Lucas. -This  was  aii 
action  in  the  C:>uuty  Court,  York,  for  the  rec^'veiyof 
£10  28.  48.  for  breach  of  covenant.  The  plaintiff,  on 
February  14,   1862,  purchased  a  portion  of  building  land 
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of  the  defendant,  and  the  deed  contained  a  covenant  that 
defendant  should  complete  the  road  to  it  when  ue 
cessary.  A  house  No.  19,  Park  Crescent,  now  stands  in 
their  ground,  and,  as  thedt-fendant  neglected  to  perform 
his  agieemeiu  with  reference  to  the  road,  tlie  Local  Board 
of  Health  liMdttune  the  «ork  and  charged  plaintiff  tlO  28.  -Id. 
for  it.  wlitch  he  now  sought  to  recover.  Jlr.  Maun,  for  the 
defendant,  iidmitt^^-d  the  covenant,  the  payment  of  £10  to  the 
Local  Hoard  of  Health,  and  that  his  client  did  not  pave  the 
road  as  requiied  in  thecovenant,  but  he  submitted  that  in 
ISOl  thed(.-fen<iiint  made  an  ;issigument.  and  in  consequence 
he  contended  that  his  client  was  not  liable  for  the  amount 
claimed.  His  Honour  ruled  that  to  set  up  a  plea  of  bank 
nipt4\v  it  must  be  i)roTed  under  the  bankruptcy  and  gavt- 
a  verdict  for  defendant. 

An  Architect's  Comuissiok  RtoccED. — Harrison  •■. 
C.  H.  Stein. — This  case  was  heard  at  last  sitting  of  the 
Hartlep'ol  County  Court.  The  claim  was  for  £21  12s  8d., 
commission  to  plaintilF,  as  architect,  for  sujwrintendiug 
the  erection  of  AVest  Hartlepool  Theatre  ;  the  defence 
being  that  the  duties  were  inelBcieutly  performi-d,  and  the 
building  placed  in  jeoparxiy  by  heing  bised  on  an  insecure 
foundation. — His  Honour  decided  that  the  plaiutitfhaduot 
exhibited  that  precaution  which  was  desirable,  by  not  in 
forming  the  defendant  of  the  cluiracter  of  the  foundation. 
Under  tliose  circumstances,  his  Honourallowed  commission 
with  a  deduction  of  two  fifths,  making  the  sum  payable 
£3  Is. 

OBSTRumoK  OF  LiGHT  AND  AiR.— At  the  Keighlev 
County  Court,  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Uanid. 
Q.C  ,  the  judge,  gave  judgment  in  an  action,  brought  and 
heard  on  August  o  last,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fieldhouse,  of 
Keighley,  against  Mr.  John  Hartley,  comb  maker,  and  Mr. 
John  Craven,  of  Steeton,  J.P.,  who  were  trnsieesof  certain 
property  to  recover  damages  from  the  defendants  for  taking 
away  and  otiatmcting  the  free  access  of  light  and  air  t<-> 
two  of  the  phrintitfs'  cottages.  The  Judge  observed  that 
the  plaintiff  had  i^hown  by  evidence  that  the  windows,  the 
obstruction  of  which  was  complained  of,  were  ancient  ones 
and  had  existed  for  upwanis  of  fity  years.  The  cottages, 
it  also  appeared,  were  originally  erected  by  the  plaintiff's 
fatheron  wasteland,  and  for  many  years  an  annual  rent 
bad  been  paid  as  an  acknowledgment  to  the  Dukeof  Devon- 
shire, from  whom,  in  1S64.  the  plaintiff,  after  his  father's 
death,  had  inirchased  the  fee  simple  in  th-  land.  It  was 
also  shown  that  Joseph  Hartley,  from  whom  the  defendants 
took  their  estate,  in  1S51,  erected  the  buildings,  which 
were  now  complained  of  as  causing  obstruction,  with  the 
knowledge  and  ci>Dsent  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  agent, 
and  that  they  bad  ever  since  been  continued.  A  complaint 
bad  been  made,  bnt  no  aotion  was  brought  until  the  pre 
sent.  On  these  and  other  grounds  the  judge  ordered  j  udg- 
mcnt  to  be  entered  for  the  defendants,  with  the  usual 
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No.  71,  Leadenhall-street,  opposite  Aldgate 
pump,  will  shortly  be  pulled  down  for  city  im- 
provemeuts.  Under  these  premises,  and  at  a 
depCh  of  about  four  to  five  feet,  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  crypt  of  St.  Michael's  Church, 
Aldgate,  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  It  measures  north 
by  south  46ft.  in  length,  and  east  by  west  17ft. 
in  breadth.  The  walls  are  of  square  pieces  of 
chalk,  in  the  manner  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  the 
irches  of  stone  exhibiting  as  skilful  masonry  as 
»Dything  in  this  age  of  refinement. 

The  Tower  subway,  which  we  described  and 
illustrated  some  months  back,  will  be  shortly  com- 
menced. The  engineer  (Sir.  P.  W.  Barlow,  jun.) 
reports  that  numerous  borings  have  been  made  in 
and  near  the  line  of  tunnel,  all  indicating  that  it 
will  be  everywhere  deep  in  the  solid  London  clay, 
and  that  no  water  is  likely  to  be  met  with.  A 
tender  has  been  made  to  execute  the  tunnel  and 
ehai'ts  entirely  in  iron  for  £9,400. 

We  regret  to  learn  the  death,  at  Capri,  in  the 
Bay  of  Kaples,  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Hixon,  a  young  water 
colour  painter  of  considerable  promise.  He  was 
known  chieily  by  his  drawings  of  Algerian  sub 
jects,  and  was  recently  admitted  as  associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Green  pigments,  says  "  Once  a  Week,"  have 
oeen  in  such  bad  odour  for  years,  on  account  of 
their  real  or  imagined  poisonous  influence,  that 
cbemista  have  laboured  hard  to  find  a  form  of  the 
favourite  colour  that  shall  be  above  suspicion. 
Success  appears  to  have  crowned  their  experi- 
ments at  last,  for  we  are  told  that  a  new  prepara- 
tion of  a  salt  of  chromium  yields  a  green  colour- 
ing powder  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  is 
brilliant  in  tone,  perfectly  harmless,  and  possesses 
other  requirements  of  technical  character.  It  will 
te  known,  when  it  is  known,  as  "  Imperial  Green."' 

The  H  ston  (Massachusetts)  Advertiser  records 
the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Loriug  E  liot,  which 
took  place  at  Albany,  on  the  25th  ult.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  of  American  portrait 
painters. 

The  library  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  if 
placed  in  a  continuous  line,  would  extend  no  less 
than  twenty-five  miles.  The  accession  of  books 
keeps  growing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  volumes 
a  year,  or  between  50  and  60  a  day. 


The  town  of  South  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
Cnited  States,  has  resolved  to  change  its  name  to 
"  Peabody,"  in  honour  of  the  charitable  millionaire 
who  was  born  there. 

Over  150,000  of  Cliff  and  Son's  white  glazed 
bricks  have  been  used  in  Messrs.  Nelson  and 
Sou's  new  premises  in  Paternoster-row.  The 
whole  of  the  inteiior  is  lined  with  ihem,  produc- 
ing a  good  effect  and  giving  the  greatest  amount 
of  light.  They  are  fireproof,  and  supersede  the 
use  of  plaster,  paper,  match  liuing,  or  any  other 
wall  liuing. 

Yesteiday  week  the  "rearing"  of  the  Rochdale 
Townhall  was  celebrated  by  a  supper  to  the 
workmen  in  the  Assembly  Room  over  the  co- 
operative stores.  About  200  men  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Warburton,  of  Harpurhey,  the  contractors, 
were  present,  and  spent  a  very  merry  evening. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  of  Leeds,  is  the  architect  of 
the  building. 

In  consequence  of  a  competition  opened  by 
public  notice  for  the  plans  of  a  new  cathedral  at 
Berlin,  forty. nine  have  been  sent  in,  and  amongst 
them  several  furnished  by  French  architects.  The 
award  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Rider  has  been  accepted  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Essex  County  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is 
£18,560. 

Builders,  allotment  gardeners,  and  others  who 
employ  homegrown  timber  for  fencing  and  other 
purposes,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  effectual 
preventative  for  the  *'  dry  rot"  has  been  discovered. 
The  recipe  is  forwarded  to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
by  Mr.  J.  Baily  Denton,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  by  experiment.  It  consists  in  soaking  the 
timber  for  a  short  time  in  lime  water.  A  pit  or 
tank  or  good-sized  barrel,  according  to  the  extent 
of  requirement,  will  ans<J-er  the  purpose,  the  lime 
being  added  to  the  water  in  the  proportion  of 
eighty-eii;ht  grains  to  one  gallon.  Timber  creo- 
soted  in  this  way  stands  the  weather  remarkably 
well,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  decay  to  which  un- 
prepared timber  is  so  liable. 

About  70,000  tons  of  clay  from  the  Purbeck 
Hills  are  annvially  exported  from  the  port  of 
Poole,  Dorsetshire.  This  clay  is  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  earthenware.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  clay  is  shipped  to  foreign  ports  at 
Parkbtone,  near  Poole.  Extensive  pottery  works 
have  teen  established  for  the  manufacture  of 
drain  pipes,  tiles,  &c.  The  surface  clay  is  con- 
verted into  bricks,  and  machinery  has  been  put 
up  there  which  can  make  14,000  bricks  daily. 
About  200  persons  are  employed  at  the  Parkstone 
Pottery  Works. 

It  is  stated  that  the  project  of  uniting  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Ontario  bids  fair  to  be  a  reality. 
Able  engineers  have  decided  that  the  work  is 
feasible,  and  that  it  wUl  not  cost  more  than 
40,000,000  dollars. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  in  Yorkshire  duly 
qualiSed  to  give  instruction  in  science  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  has  led  the  council  of  the 
Yorkshire  Board  of  Education  to  concert  measures 
for  the  supply  of  the  deticiency.  One  important 
step  is  the  organisation  of  Schoolmasters'  Science 
Classes,  to  meet  on  the  afternoons  of  Saturday 
during  the  winter,  for  the  study  of  special 
branches  of  science.  The  movement  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  schoolmasters  in  the  Leeds 
district  at  a  public  meeting  held  on  Saturday  in 
the  Civil  Court  of  the  Townhall,  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Andrew  Fairbairn,  Mayor  of 
Leeds.  The  first  class  will  be  opened  in  Leeds,  on 
Saturday,  Oc  ober  3.  Classes  of  a  like  character 
will  be  formed  forthwith  in  Sheffield  and  Stockton- 
on-Tees.  By  providing  a  staff  of  men  fully  qualified 
to  conduct  evening  science  classes  for  adults  the 
coimcil  of  the  Yorkshire  Board  hope  to  be  able  to 
bring  instruction  in  science  within  the  reach  and 
means  of  the  industrial  population  of  the 
country. 

The  Government  palace  at  Smyrna  is  to  be  re- 
built. It  is  in  a  good  situation  by  the  sea  shore, 
and  is  close  to  a  large  and  striking  building,  the 
Great  Barrack,  formerly  the  English  hospital 
during  the  Crimean  war.  It  is  supposed  the 
architect  will  be  M.  Rocca-Vitulis,  a  native  of 
Smyrna.  The  old  palace  was  a  picturesque  but 
tumble-down  wooden  building. 

On  Friday  last  the  designs  for  the  new  law 
courts,  which  were  deposited  at  the  old  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court,  were  removed  by  order  of  the 
Government  to  South  Kensington  Museum,  for 
exhibition  and  for  the  purpose  of  study. 


A  new  entrance  has  been  opened  in  that  part 
of  Hyde  Park  which  is  set  apart  for  equestrians 
on  the  south  side  of  the  carriage  drives  that  rirn 
parallel  to  the  Bayswater-road  The  entr-ance, 
which  is  opposite  the  Ed.zwareroad,  allows  the 
equestrians  to  enter  the  gallop  without  inter- 
fering with  the  carriage  entrance  at  the  Marble 
Arch  in  the  vicinity. 
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TENDERS. 

Bt'HsiKU.  — For  additions  to  Meesra.  T.  and  K.  Boote'a 
manuf.ict^iry.     Mr  R.  Butler,  surveyor,  Bun-Km: — 

Briudley  and  Critchlow   £1100 

Blackhm-st  lljl 

Bowden li.ta 

Watkin  (accepted) 1127 

Dai>.ton,  —  For  alterations  and  additions  to  Pownall- 
ro;id  Independent  chapel.     Mr.  Henry  Fuller,  architect  :— 

I'ritchard £647 

Stainesand  Son 579 

Fea^t 535 

Erdington. — For  the  workhouse  to  be  built  for  the 
Guardians  of  tlie  Aston  Union  ; — 

DovcraudCo £18,175  13     0 

Cresswell  and  Sons 17,500  12    0 

W.  and  J.Webb   17,1(;G  11     0 

Wilson  and  Son    17.100  10     0 

BriggsandSon lfi,9P0    9    0 

Partridge  ..  16,^ £0    8    0 

W.  and  B.  N.  Smith  16.900     Y     0 

Barnsley  and  Sons  H>,'2:sO    6    0 

Matthews  15,P50     5    0 

Jones  15,Gol    4     0 

Horsley  Brothers 15,172    3    0 

Trow  and  Sons 14,950     2     0 

Jeffery  and  Pritchard    14,SoO     1     0 

Hanlev. — For  the  erection  of  stables  and  coach-houaos, 
for  Hanley  Hotel.  Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Son,  architects, 
Hanley  : — 

Grosvenor. £1705     0     0 

Wooldridge  1615    0    0 

Clews 1566     0     0 

Matthews 1519     0    ft 

Bennett  and  Cooke 2543    0    H 

Bowden 1444  10    0 

Lincolnshire. — For  restoration  of  Sempringham  Church 
Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Edward  Browning,  architect,  Stam- 
ford :  - 

Allen.  Billingboroiijih    £994 

Millsun,  Donington  (accepted) UIO 

Lincolnshire. — For  additions  and  part  restoration  of 
Bourne  Abbey  Church,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Edward 
Browning,  architect,  Stamford; — 

Hin&on,  Bourne £1400    0    0 

Richardson  and  Roberts,  Stamford    I3i2    0    0 

Millsou,  Donington    1316    0    0 

Bagnell  and  Tinkler.  Stamford  ...     1193  10    0 

Halliday  and  Cave,  Oakham 1172    0    0 

Perkins,  Easton 1097  10    0 

Hall,  Norman  and  Vinter,  Bourne 

(accepted) lOSO    0    0 

Petterborough. — For  additions  to  the  Deanery.  Peter 
borough.     Mr.  Edward  Browning,  architect,  Stamford:— 

Peach  and  Fumis3,  Peterborough    £510 

Halliday  and  Cave,  Oakham 472 

Perkins,  Easton    465 

Hobson  and  Taylor,  Hogsthorpe  (acce  pted)    457 

SouTHBORoroH. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  for  Mr.  H. 

Marchant.     Bricks  supplied.     Henry  Staplev,  architect  :  — 

Peck  (brickwork)  £1.3  10    0 

A.  Brown  (carpenter) 175     0    0 

Wood  (plumber) 70    0    0 

Lambert  (smith)   25  15    0 

South  Molton. — For  drainage  works  for  the  Local 
Board  : — 

Stephens  and  Sons,  Exeter  (accepted) ...  £2400 
Tl'nbridge  Wells. — For  three  houses  and  shops  for  Mr. 
T.  EUiott  :  — 

Kilby £3849     0    0 

Hammond    3617  14    0 

Vidler    35S0     0     0 

Walker  3565     0    0 

Mercer 3503  19     0 

Strange  and  Sons  (accepted) 3339    0    0 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells  —For  three  houses  and  shops  iu  the 
High  street,  for  Mr.  Thomas  EUiott.  Henrj  Stapley,  archi- 
tect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Clever  ;  — 

Kilby £3849    0    0 

Hammond    3647  14    0 

Vidler.  jun ' 35S0     0    0 

Walker  3565     0    0 

Mercer  3503    0    0 

Strange 3^39    0    0 

Tunbridge  Wells. —For  alterations  to  Hawthorndeane, 
for  Colonel  White.     Henry  Stapley,  architect:— 

Hammond £220 

St.  John's  Wood.— For  dgvt  boundary  wall  and  repairs, 
painting,  ^c,  at  No.  7,  Marlborough-road.  Mr.  John 
Ladds,  architect: — 

Staines  and  Son  (accepted)    £21 

Sunderland.— For  Union  Workhouse  Schools,   Sunder- 
land.    Mesani,  Potts  and  Son,  architect : — 
Masons  and  Plasterers. 

T.  and  A.  Cooke , £6060    0    n 

AUisoa  5667  10    0 

Young      5666    8    1 

Wetherall 5509     0    0 

Joiners,  tc. 

D.  and  J.  Ranken 2935    0    0 

Armytage 2900    0     0 

Ptart  and  Humble 2S90    0    0 

Armstrong    2S35    0    0 

Whole  Work. 
Hur»t  and  Son  (accepted) 8053    0    0 
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COiTPETITIONS. 

IXDIA. — Public  Works'  Department.— Competitive  ex 
aminations  for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  the  monthj  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Otfice. 


C0XTRACT3    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Mftropoutat*  Board  OF  Works.— September  24. — For 
constructing  and  maintaining  in  repair  cert;iin  intended 
brick  sewfra.     J.  Pollard,   clerk.  Spring- gardens. 

nifiHciATE. — September  30. — For  the  erection  of  an  in- 
firmary at  Highgate.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  Testryhall,  St. 
Panciaa. 

Leavesdes  Woodside  (near  Watford).— September  30. 
— For  the  erection  of  schooU.  J.Moore,  clerk,  vestry  hall, 
St.  Pancras. 

West  Ham  Union.- September23.— For  the  erection  of 
an  apparatus  cajiable  of  cooking  for  SOO  inmates.  F.  E. 
Hilliarj*,  cleik  to  the  fuardians,  Leytoustone. 

Metro poi-i TAN  Board  of  Works.— September  29. — For 
the  erection  of  fire  brigade  stations  at  Amhurat-road, 
Hackney,  and  Upper  Tooting.  J.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the 
board,  Spring  Gardens. 

Stratford. — September  23. — For  the  erection  of  a  store 
in  Maryland-street.  H.  Ough,  architect,  29,  Charing 
Cross. 

PETERBORorr.H— September  26.- For  the  erection 
of  a  new  Baptist  Chapel  J.  W.  Chapman,  architect,  14, 
Great  Western-terra ee,  Westbourne  Park.  London  W. 

Paddington.— For  refitting  certain  stoves  to  the  new 
wing  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital.     J.  G.  Wilkinson,  secretary. 

Thorpe,  near  Norwich.— September  26. — For  the 
erection  of  an  additional  wing  to  the  Norfolk  Lunatic 
Asylum.     F.  J.  Blake,  clerk  to  the  visitors,  Norwich. 

Taunton  (Somerset).— September  30.— For  building  a 
shop,  with  house  and  otBcea.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Robinson, 
architects,  7,  Fumivai's  Ion,  W.C. 

Hemel  Hempstead  Union.— September  23.— For  the 
erection  of  new  infirmaries  at  the  union  workhouse.  C.  E. 
Grover,  clerk,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Lincoln. — September23.— For  the  erection  of  the  new 
church  of  St-  Swithin,     J.  Fowier,  architect,  Louth. 

Bicester  (Oxon).— September  '24.— For  restoring,  refit- 
ting, and  making  certain  additions,  &c.,  to  the  Parish 
Church  at  Stoke  Lyne,  near  Bicester.  Rev.  C.  D.  Marsham, 
the  Rectory,  Caversfield,  near  Bicest^ir,  Oxfordshire. 

Glatton  (Hunts).  — September  22. — For  the  restoration 
and  reseating  of  Glatton  Church,  in  the  county  of  Hunting- 
don.    James  Ruddle,  North  street,  Peterborough. 

Slocgh. — September  30.  -  For  the  erection  of  two 
Tillas  in  Windsor  road,     F.  Chai-sley,  Herschels,  Slough. 

Fort  SIadoc  (North  Wales).— October  5.— For  the  ex- 
cavation and  building  of  quay  wall.  G.  Lea,  54,  Chancery- 
lane,  London. 

Eaton  (Norwich.)— For  designs  for  new  suburban 
church.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Capon,  London  and 
Norwich. 

Derby.— October  L— For  the  erection  of  new  hotel,  &c., 
in  Cornmarket  and  St.  James-street.  W.  C.  Watson, 
Company's  offices,  Wardwick,  Derby. 

War  DEP.\JtTMENT.— For  raising  the  practice  butt  in 
Plumstead  marshes.  Capt,  W.  Mitchell,  R.N.,  Royal 
Engineer  office,  Woolwich. 

St.  Pancras  (^Middle^ei ).— September  30. — For  the  erec- 
tion of  infirmary  for  this  parish  at  Watford,  Herts.  F. 
Moore,  clerk  to  (Guardians. 

Athekstone. — September  23.— For  construction  of  brick 
and  earthenware  sewers  aod  manuiacture  of  pipes,  &c.  W. 
Bishop,  clerk  to  committee. 

TcNBRiDGE  Wells  Local  Board.— September  20.— 
For  construction  of  outfall  sewers,  overflows,  sewage  tanks, 
Ac.     T.  Elliott,  clerk 

Wituam  Local  Board  of  Health. —  October  1.  —  For 
the  conatruclion  of  aewers  and  watenvorka. — J.  H.  Blood, 
clerk. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandelt,  and  Saundeiw,  QuaiTymen  and  Stone  Mei 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Trauciit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
fumJHhed  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— [Advt.I 


BAITKBUPTS. 


TO  aURRENDER  IN   BASINOHALL-3TREET. 

Samuel  Keetch,  Homaey-ioad.  Ilolloway,  carpenter, 
September  I'.'i,  at  12 — Thonia.s  Po'terton,  Balham  hill, 
btiilder,  September  24,  at  1— Charles  Saunders,  Leyton- 
stooe,  builder,  September  29,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER   IN  THE  COtTNTRT. 

John  Crosfiley,  Burnley,  paint«r,  September  24.  at  ?• — 
William  Ilampehire,  Hudderstield,  mason,  September  28, 
at  10— James  Jolinson,  Warrington,  joiner,  Septtiubtr 
24,  at  12— Richard  Thomas,  Perran-arworthal,  Cornwall, 
Burveyor,  September  21,  at  12— John  Carver,  WeUiiigii-n, 
builder,  September  25,  at  II  — Cornelius  Corhrane.  Man 
Chester,  joiner,  September  30,  at  12— William  Davics, 
AUtween,  Glamorganshire,  plasterer,  September  29,  at  11 
—Griffith  Evans,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  mechanical 
engineer,  September?6,  atll-  George  Hanlon,  Liverpool, 
civil  enuineer,  Septcm)>er  20,  at  11 — Edward  Hanlun, 
Liverpool,  civil  engineer,  September  29,  at  11 -William 
Tyiea,   Nottingham,  builder,  Sei)tcmber  29,  at  11. 

KOTtcKS  OF  mrrTNOB  for  iast  examination. 
October  22,  C.  Turner,  Ann'a-ierraco.  Camden-grove, 
Feckham,  builder  October  22,  D.  O'Connor,  Battersea, 
contract<jr  for  railway  worka— October  S,  J.  Wat.tt.n, 
Blagroveroad,  Notting-hill,  builder— October  1.0.  G.  Day, 
KingHlaod-roivl,  builder- October  12,  W.  Baker,  Kings- 
land  road  and  Uvisi*ell  road,  Ilolloway.  cement  iiianu- 
facturers- Octolicr  12.  H.  K<l«ards,  Cardifl",  builder- 
Oct»ibor  5.  It.  Riibin.-<oii,  Mciiks  Coppcnhall,  joiner  and 
builder— October  17,  J.  Jowling,  lioe«,  builder— Octob<T 
7,  J.  Marsh,  Monrfielrls,  Gloucestershire,  carpenter  and 
\>uilder— October  6,  G.  Baker,  Bristol,  i>aintor — October  8, 
D.  B.  Hamer,  Rhayader,  builder. 


DmDEXDS. 

October  13,  J.  Potts,  Adswood,  near  Stockport,  brick- 
maker. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

JForton  and  Son,  Toxteth  Park,  builders— Williams  and 
Schofield,  Jlontaguftstreet,  Bloomsbury,  surveyors  -  Lee 
ancl  Hibbard,  Leeds,  builder— Shaw  and  Emery,  Burslem, 
builders— Boocoet  Brothers,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  con- 
tract ois. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION.^. 

John  Inglis,  Glasgow,  builder,  September  IS,  at  12. 


LATEST   PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USEP 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TiUBER.  dntT  la  per  load,    rawback.  Is. 


Teak    load  fill 

Quebec,  red  pine 3 

,.       yellow  pine..  3 

St.  Johu  N.B.  yellow  0 

Quebec  Oiik,  white..  S 

„       birch 4 

„       elin    4 

Oantxic  oak 4 


flr  . 


Memelflr   3    0 

Kign 3    0 

Swedish 2    0 

aiAats.Quebec  red  pine  4  10 
,,       yellow  pine..     4  10 
Lftthwood.Dantzic.fm   6  1^ 
„       St.  Peteraburg  8     0 
Deal8.prC..12ft.by3 
by  9  in..  duty2s  per 
load,  drawback  28. 
Quebec,  white  Bpruce  18    0  I 
Sl-John.  whiteapruce  13  10  1 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
CanidA,  l8t  quality.  17    0  1 
2nd  do U  10  1 


Archangel,  yellow  . .  £11  0 

St.  Peteraburg,  yeL . .   10  0 

Finland 7  0 

Memel 0  0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8  0 

„       white    8  0 

Oefle,  yellow «  0 

Soderham       H  0 

Christiauia,    per   C, 

12  It.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 11  0 

Deck  Plank,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  \1 

PcTtticK  Stosk  pr  ton    6  0 

Ou^.  &c. 

Seal,  pale.... per  tun  S6  0 

Sperm  body  89  0 

Cod 38  0 

Whale,  9th.  Sea.  pale  37  ID 

Olive,  GallipoU f8  0 

Cocoauat,  Cochin.tOD  53  0 

Palm,  fine 39  10 

Linaeed    31  5 

Bapeaeed,  Eng, pale..  33  0 

Cottonseed 31  0 


£12 

0 

li 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

9  10 

9 

0 

10 

10 

10  10 

0    0 


73     0 
55     0 


Metals. 

l£OH  :— 

Welah  Ban  In  Londt  n per  t(n 

Nail  Rod       do 

Hoopa do 

Hoopa,  dinirle ..     do 

StAQordehire  Bars.... do 

En.r   in  Walea -..,....     do 

Nailroda „     do 

Foiindrv  Pige,  at  Gl&sg,  No    I     ..     do 

Sweedish  Bara do 

Copper : — 
Sheet  &   Sheathing,  &  Bolt      ....per  ton 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

FUt  Bc»tt<im8,  nut  Hammered     ..     do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

Australian     do 

Yel.  Metal  Bheathing  A  Bods  ....  per  lb 

Lead  — 

Pig,   English per  ton 

,,    Spanish  Soft do 

Shot,  Patent      do 

S  beet    „      do 

White      „ ..„„,.« do 


6  5    0 

7  10    0 


.*;  10   0 

7  10     0 


•     0    0 
'  10    0 


21  5  0 

la  10  0 

22  10  0 
20  0  0 
37    0  0 


6  5 

7  12 
9    0 

9  0 
7  15 

6  0 

7  15 
2  17 

10  10 


0      s 


U    2J 


0     0    0-j 

=2lS  sU 

20  15     O)    6 


BngUah  Block 
do       Bar   ... 
do      BeOne 

Banca     ^  ..  .... 

Straits   


IS : 

.» per  ton 

do 


92  10    0       92    0 


S]uet 


Eugltsh  Sheet      per  ton 

Devaui'aV,  M.  KooflngZinc    do 


25  10 
es    0    0 


26  10     0  2i 


*  And  5  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  upon  the  new  ay&tem 


Swedish  Keg,  hammered 
Swedish  Faggot   


Steel:— 
....  im  ton 
do 


On  the  Spot    , 
QDICKSII.TEB 


......  per  ton 

, per  btl 


16    0     0        15  10    0     ^ 


20     0     0        0    0     0 


BsouLua  OF  Aktimohv 
ton        43    0 


HERCULES 

INSURAjSCE     COMPAQ' Y     (LIMITED). 

CAPITAL,  £500,000. 
London  Offices  : 
25.  CORNHILL.  E.C.,  and  14;,  STKAND.  W.C. 
With  Brunches  at  Birmingham.   Glasgow,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Plymouth. 
Agents  are  required  where  the  Company  is  not  fully  represented. 
Applications  to  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  J.  SHBUBB.  Manager. 


-''CLERGYMEN,     ARCHITECTS, 

V^     tCHOOLMASTERS,  and  all  others  Interested  in  Education, 
should  obtain 

ME,SSRS.  SIDEBOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARTISTS, 
PARSONAGE     WORKS.     ALBhKT     STREET.     MA^•C^E^TER 

Complete  Catalogue  of  School  Fitting-s, 

and  other  miormattou.  which  wUi  be  forwiirded  ua 
recfciiit  of  three  6t.iujp3. 


MAJESTT'3 
LETTERS 


EOYAL 

PATENT. 


EsTAijM^HEp   A.ri,   1774. 

AUSTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 
SUPEKFINF,  FLAX  SA3II  LINE. 

The  above  article  is  now  bi'ii)g  manufactured  and  sold  iu  large 
riunutities  for  Greenhouse  Saahra.  Public-honse  Shutters,  aud  other 
heavy  work.  The  manufacturers  would  recomruoud  it  for  its 
strength,  and  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  cuuset^ueut  ou  its  pecu- 
liar manufacture. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LI  N  ES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  The  Mtiuula<: Hirers  of  the  above 
art-icles  particularly  winh  If  drawthe  att<-utiou  of  the  Trade  t«  their 
Imperial  Patent  Flax  Sjieh  Llnen.ot  which  they  are  uow  nuikiiig  four 
•  lii<^liti«'»,  a'ld  they  strongly  n.'coiuiiiind  that  iu  all  cases  they  should 
lie  |.urch.i«ed  in  prcferuiico  to  th>  viatent  lines  miule  from  Jute,  which 
arliLle  haa  neither  the  BtrcDgth  nor  the  ihiranllity  of  llax  ;  couse- 
nueiitly  cannot  Kivr  m-  mmh  tuitlKfiiction  to  the  Coumiint-r. 

They  also  invite  the  i<artli:iili;r  ntN-iiti-ni  <jf  iho  tnulo  to  their 
IMPKUHL  PATENT  BLIND  LINLS,  which  are  very  superior  U. 
anything  yet  olfered. 

T hoy  can  beobt*lDedot»ll  Bopemakern,  Ironmnngerit  Merchants 
Factors,  aud  Wboleaale  Uoums  In  Town  or  Couutr]-. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
—The  drat  Est.iblishment  founded  in  England  (in  1642)  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  SoUd  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  ad.=ipted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  rot.  shrinkage,  and  warpikg  (so  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreiirn  climates),  are  e*'fbuiuali.t  prevented.— For 
deaigns.estimatcrf.  and"  list  of  nearly  300  aoors,  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-hine.  C^mberweU,  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agenta.  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co..  176,  Oxf  ird-street. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

>s. B. —Designers  ;md  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBEILGE   HALL,   NEWMAN   STBEET, 

LONDON. 


TULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 
Roupel  I -street,  Elaekfriars-road.  WHOLESALE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS of  KAMPrULICON,  respectfully  solicit  Architects  and 
Builders  requiring;  a  durable,  flexible,  and  ornamental  lioor  covering, 
to  obtiiin  the  prices  and  inspect  the  patterus  and  quality  of  the 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON."— Works,  John-street,  Rou  pell -street,  S. 


THE  CROWN  KAMPTULICON 
is  distinguished  by  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 
'■CROWN  SAMPTULICON"  stamped  upon  each  piece  of  floor 
covering.  It  can  be  obtiined  (wholesale  only)  of  the  Manufacture  a, 
TULL,  GLAN\TLL.  and  CO.,  Kamptulicon  Works,  John-stroet, 
Roupell-street,  Blacbliiars-road,  S. 


T 


RELOAR'S  COCOA  FIBRE  MATTING 

and  MATS. 

Descriptive  priced  catalogue  free  by  post. 

6T,  LUDGATE  HILL.  LONDON. 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 
kept  on  Stock.     RegiUiLnR  to  the  Trade,  and  Decoi-ating  Comers 


;tt  the  Lowest  Prices. 


At  GEOKGE  BEES'S,  57,  Drury  liane, 

AND  43,  BUSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


THE  TANNFD  LEATHER  COMPANY. 

ABMIT    WOEKS, 

GREENFIELD,     NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEKS,  CUBHIERS.  and  MANUFACTHKEES  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  ANC  oOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Lints  seut  tiee  by  post 

WAREHOUSE— SI,  MAUK.-LANE,  LONDON.E.O.  ■ 

MR,  H.  FERRABEEi  AGENT. 


ENAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 
Quality,  that  dry  well,  look  well,  and  wear  well,  from  Sa.  per 
(;uUon. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  W.  NAYLOR, 
Varnish  Manufacturer.  4a,  Jamea-street,  Oxford-street,  London,  AIM 
Manufacturer  of  Oak  iStains. 

Light         48.  pergaUon, 

Middle  Tint   ..         ..         »        ..         ^  5a.  „ 

Dark  Oak..         ..         ^  6a. 

L  I  G-  H:  T  E  I^'  .A-  C3-  £1  . 

CHARLES    STRUTTON, 

84,      COMilERCIAL-KOAD,      LaMBETH 
UABGB8  LET  BY  THK  DAV  OE  YKA&- 


GOLD  MOULDIITGS. 

GOLD     MOULDINGS     of    the     BEST 
QUALITY  Manufactured  and  Kept  iu  Stock  by 

49,   RATHBONE   PLACE,    W. 

SECTIONS  of  MOULDINGS  aud  LIST  of  PRICES 
may  be  had  on  application. 


LADDERS    AND    SCAFFOLDING, 

of  every  DESCKIPTION.  for  SALE,  or  HIRE,  ot 

H.  MATTHEWS', 

325,  EUSTON-ROAD,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

riLOSET  PANS  AND  DRAIN  PIPES  AT 

\J  POTTERY  PKICBS 

N.B.— Powerful  Screw  Jacks  for  Hlr«. 

A  SPHALTE— TRINIDAD—  SEYSSELL 
—MINERAL  TAR. 
IHOMAS  HAKRISON  and  CO.  have  now  a  regular  supply  of 
RUUHE  ASPHALTE  and  MASTIC  MINERAL  TAK  from  France, 
u.d  cjin  undei-take  to  execute  any  work  iu  Asphalte  of  the  very  llueet 
Bo,s9ell  quality,  as  well  as  I'riuidad  and  firitiah  Asphaltea,  on  the 
mi^st  reaitouable  t^rms. 

i.i>i.n*npn   /  *or    every    description  pi    BuiLDino,    Hailwat    and 
I  LLP  ABED   {^    AGRicuLTiTRAL  Work. 

FFMPKRED  I  ^°^  every  purpose,  eitmitioa,  and  Expoar  ro  rvtRV 

\     Cluiai^k. 

Rendered  to  uniform  consistency  by  Steam  Power, 

The  trade  supplied  on  advantji^eous  terniH ;  and   eatimAtea  glvSQ  for 

worke  of  any  uiat;uit)ide  ;  also  for 

LAYING    (AR  pavement, 

THOMAS  HARRISOW  &  Co. 

A6PHALTK,     WU1I1^U.     AND     t'AINT    W0BK8— 
fiuubridye  Heath  Whiu/,  Il.icknoy, 
BundeilJUid  Wharf,  Roilierhitho, 
City  Orticea,  4,  New  Loi-dountieet,  K.O, 
(Oi>punit4- tliu  Blackwatl  B:illway). 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
ciatlug  pain  of  Gout  or  Elieiiutatism  is  quickly  relieved  ni.A 
cuied  in  a  few  iLiys  by  tliat  culebrateduiedtcine,  BLAlIfS  UOUT  and 
KllEUMAVlC  PfLLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their  uio 
and  are  ceruin  to  prevent  the  diuease  utt:u:lcing  any  vital  part. 

Hold  by  all  Medicine  Vendoro,  at  Is.  l^d.  and  2b.  Ud.  per  box  to 
ohtaiued  through  any  ChunilBt, 
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CITY    SAUNTEllIXGS. 

IT  ^voulel  be  iJle  to  assume  that  the  dis- 
asters ■n'hich  have  fallen  upon  the  com- 
mercial world  during  the  past  few  )'ear3  have 
not  greatly  checked  the  progress  of  building. 
Where  one  building  is  erected  in  the  City  at 
present  there  were  at  least  four  in  progress 
in  18(ir).  There  are,  however,  several  works 
completed  or  approacliing  completion  which 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  student, 
and,  to  one  who  can  use  his  eyes,  the  City  at 
all  times  offers  a  field  for  improving  observa- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  there  is  diversity, 
and  the  progress  of  national  art  is  better 
traced  in  a  multitude  of  minor  examples  than 
in  a  huge  representative  one,  as  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  future  Law  Courts,  or 
National  Gallery.  In  the  City,  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  are  met  with  at  almost  every 
step.  There  is  the  graceful  Grecian  style, 
the  palatial  Palladian,  and  the  gimcrack 
Gothic.  In  short,  "  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his 
customers  with  gloves "  as  the  student  may 
be  fitted  with  his  favourite  style  of  architec- 
ture anywhere  between  St.  Paul's  and  Aldgate 
pump,  though  eastwards  of  that  useful  struc- 
ture architecture  decidedly  wanes.  The 
traveller  can  scarcely  do  better  than  take  an 
omnibus  to  that  vltima  Thule,  and,  setting  his 
face  westwards,  observe  what  is  tn  ha  ooon  iu 
Leadenhall -street.  There  is  not  much  that 
is  absolutely  new,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  is  nearly  so.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
street  will  be  seen  the  offices  of  the  London 
and  St.  Katharine's  Dock  Company,  a  rich- 
looking  but  quiet  building.  The  polish  has 
gone  off  the  grey  granite,  and  the  effect  is 
better  than  at  first,  when  the  glitter  was  ob- 
trusive. The  carving  on  this  facade  is  re- 
markably good — delicate  without  being 
fmikiug,  and  bold  without  being  coarse. 
There  are  few  buildings  in  the  City  which  are 
ornamented  with  such  excellent  carving. 
Close  by  is  the  office  of  the  world-renomied 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  a  building 
of  delicate  details,  though  somewhat  wanting 
in  breadth.  The  treatment  of  the  arcade  of 
the  first  floor  is  not  thoroughly  satisfactory. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  design  a  circular-headed 
window  divided  into  two  circular-headed 
lights ;  if  it  is  well  done  the  effect  is  good, 
but  if  absolate  excellence  is  not  attainecl 
positive  ugliness  is  the  inevitable  result.  We 
know  of  but  two  examples  where  excellence 
has  been  reached — in  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  and 
the  Palazzo  Ricciardi,  at  Florence.  In  com- 
pany with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany's building  may  be  seen  an  old-fashioned 
overhanging  house.  No.  133,  connected  with 
old  world  courts  of  the  famous  Ship  and 
Turtle.  Of  the  building  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  East  India  House  the  less  said  the 
better ;  it  is  painfully  mediocre.  Leaving 
the  building  of  the  London  and  Lancashire 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  by  Mr.  AUom,  with 
its  excess  of  carving,  the  traveller  should  turn 
southwards  down  Gracechurch-street,  bestow- 
ing a  cursory  glance  on  the  City  Offices' 
Company's  building  at  the  corner  of  Lombard- 
street,  where  he  will  see  nothing  to  admire, 
though  much  to  wonder  at.  A  few  steps  will 
now  bring  him  into  Eastcheap,  face  to  face 
with  the  important  building  now  being  com- 
pleted for  Messrs.  Hills  and  fnderwood,  by 
Mr.  Roumieu,  Messrs.  Browne  and  Robinson 
beuig  the  contractors.  This  building  is,  by 
all  odds,  the  most  striking  the  City  can  boast 
of.  The  atyleis  Gothic,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
attribute  it  to  any  particular  date  or  country. 
It  is  English  Gothic  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  not  bad  Gothic  at 
that.     It  has  a  frontage  of  46ft.,  a  depth  of 


OGft.,  and  a  height  of  about  COft.  ;  the  mate- 
rials are  red  brick,  willi  dressings  of  Tisbury 
stone,  and  the  brickwork  is  much  the  more 
expensive.  The  hoods  over  the  windows  of 
the  second  story  have  a  great,  perhaps  an 
excessive,  projection,  and,  as  the  walls  are 
very  thick,  deep  shadows  are  obtained 
throughout.  The  hoods  are  siistainod  by 
eight  little  columns  of  Devonshire  marble, 
which  have  already  lost  their  polish.  The 
roof  is  broken  into  gables,  and  is  handsomely 
crested.  A  description  of  this  building  will 
not  convey  a  fair  idea  of  its  merits  ;  it  must 
be  seen,  ^^'e  are  far  from  saying  that  it  is 
perfect,  or,  indeed,  any  great  way  on  the  road 
to  perfection,  but  it  is  an  honest  and  earnest 
efl'ort,  and  the  pity  is  that  Jlessrs.  Hills  and 
l-^nderwood  had  so  much  money  and  Jlr. 
Roumieu  so  little  moderation.  The  staircase 
and  halls  are  lined  with  a  dado  of  tiles, 
bright  and  clear.  The  carving  is  of  a  very 
superior  character,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
boar's  head  in  the  spandrel  over  the  central 
window,  and  elsewhere.  The  metal  work  of 
the  gates,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  build- 
ing, is  very  good.  It  is  by  Peard  and  Jack- 
son, Holborn,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Roumieu. 
The  crane  for  lowering  casks,  &c.,  into  the 
cellars  is  Sisterson's  patent,  a  most  compact 
and  powerfid  affair  worked  by  one  man  with 
an  endless  chain  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  telescope, 
with  extraordinary  capability  for  extension 
and  change  of  direction.  The  gablet  in  the 
centre  of  the  fa^'ade  is  a  mistake.  The  con- 
struction is  scientific  and  the  workmanship 
very  good.  Altogether,  this  is  a  representa- 
tive building.  We  think  we  perceive  a 
SOXtpron  of  Brngoe  nnd  a  slight  llavonr  nf 
Rouen,  and,  moreover,  we  have  our  notions  of 
timber  construction  and  building  in  brick 
and  stone,  and  do  not  care  to  see  the  princi- 
ples mixed  ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  three 
or  four  dozen  buildings  designed  with  as 
much  care  and  carried  out  with  as  much  skill 
as  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Hills  and  Under- 
wood, in  Eastcheap. 

From  Eastcheap  to  Mark-lane,  "  Nu7i  e 
lontano  il  tragetto,"  as  the  wicked  duke  ob- 
serves in  the  opera,  and  Mark  Lane  presents 
many  improving  spectacles.  The  compara- 
tively ancient  buildings,  those  erected  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  we  do  not  propose  to  notice 
at  present,  but  one  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  in  the 
true  Venetian  style,  close  to  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, is  deserving  of  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  No.  29  is  in  course  of  building.  It 
promises  well.  No.  36  is  an  ambitious 
structure  in  the  London- Venetian  style,  and 
must  have  cost  a  lot  of  money.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  about  70ft.,  and  is  about  50ft.  in 
height.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  consists 
of  an  arcade  of  seven  arches.  Tlie  architrave 
is  supported  by  clustered  columns  of  granite, 
with  the  usual  carved  caps,  and  the  archi- 
traves are  of  red  and  grey  Mansfield  stone. 
The  cornice  is  not  all  that  a  cornice  might  be, 
but  in  these  narrow  streets  the  architect  is 
restricted  ;  he  is  not  allowed  "  verge  enough  " 
under  penalty  of  an  injunction,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  motion  to  make  the  injunction 
perpetual.  The  interior  of  this  building  is 
satisfactory.  The  offices  are  light  and  cheer- 
ful. The  ironwork  of  the  staircase  is  of 
elegant  design.  The  gates  are  a  stud}',  and 
the  wrought-iron  girders,  which  are  visible  in 
every  direction,  are  craftily  pierced  in  the 
web.  The  halls  and  staircase  are  lined  to  a 
height  of  five  feet  with  tiles  of  good  design, 
and  the  building  generally  is  well  worthy  of 
a  visit.  The  ironwork  is  by  Handisyde,  of 
Derby  ;  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Edwin  A.  B.  Crockett  is 
the  architect.  There  are  some  little  attempts 
at  coloured  decoration  in  the  iron  caps  to 
columns  in  the  rooms  of  the  ground  floor 
which  are  not  successful ;  but  paint  is  cheap, 
and  experiments  in  that  line  are  neither 
difficult  of  execution  nor  exhausting  to  the 
mind. 

From  Mark-lane  to  Bishopsgate-street  is  no 
great  distance,  and  Crosby  Hall  should  be 
visited.      With  regard  to  this  estabUskment 


it  were  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  inscription 
on  tlie  resting-places  lor  those  who  "  fardids 
bear "  in  front  of  the  Old  Bailey  and  else- 
where— "  Rest,  but  do  not  loiter,"  more  par- 
ticularly if  you  desire  to  see  the  Hop  Ex- 
change in  the  Borough.  About  a  year  ago 
wo  luvd  occasion  to  speak  of  this  building  iu 
terms  the  reverse  of  complimentary.  We  see 
no  reason  at  present  to  modify  one  expression 
we  then  used.  The  building  is  a  discredit  to 
all  concerned  in  it,  and  represents  .£60,000 
diverted  from  the  cause  of  true  art  into  the 
maelstroni  of  bad  taste.  £611,000  for  the 
building  and  a  similar  sum  for  tlie  site  is  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  in  its  application 
ought  to  result  in  something  better  than  the 
Hop  Exchange,  which  was  inaugurated  on 
Monday,  the  Mth.  It  is  iinpossilde  to  criti- 
cise this  building,  but  wo  may  remark  that 
the  vestibide  or  lobby,  which  was  commented 
upon  in  these  pages  last  year,  is  now  enclosed 
by  temporary  gates,  which  will  shortly  be 
replaced  by  iron  of  more  or  less  elegant 
design.  The  fault  of  the  vestibule  consists 
in  tills— that  it  is  over-decorated,  and  is 
neither  indoors  nor  out.  The  gates  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  hall  is  light 
and  airy,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doul.it  but 
the  olfices  opening  into  the  balconies  will  be 
convenient,  but,  as  far  as  elegance  goes,  the 
Hop  Exchange  is  as  near  the  zero  of  merit  as 
a  building  well  can  be.  It  covers  l.[  acres, 
has  bh  acres  of  warehouse  space,  with  an 
area  of  cellarage  of  1 4  acres.  The  facade  is 
310lt.  in  length,  and  100ft.  in  height.  There 
are  ten  stories  above  the  pavement.  The 
Exchange  proper  is  Soft,  long,  50ft.  wide,  and 
1  ■2Xft.  high.  We  wish  it  had  cost  less,  cheap 
as  it  is,  and  looked  better.  AVe  have  tres- 
passed into  the  Borough,  and  sauntered  out  of 
the  City,  but  there  are  in  the  City  many  other 
buildings  possessing  architectural  merits 
which  will  call  for  notice  sooner  or  later.  It 
is  plain  that  occasionally  fault  must  be 
found.  Indiscriminate  praise  is  "  censure  in 
disguise."  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  student 
what  he  should  do  without  exhorting  him  to 
avoid  certain  things,  but  in  praise  we  hope  to 
be  ever  hearty,  ami  in  censure  ever  con- 
siderate. 


BRIDGE  CEXTREIXG.— IL 

ONE  of  the  principal  advantages  connected 
with  the  substitution  of  iron  for  stone 
in  the  erection  of  Ijridges  was  that  the  neces- 
sity for  fixed  centreing  could  be  dispensed 
with  provided  circumstances  rendered  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course  imperative.  It 
would  be  hardly  within  the  limits  of  possibi- 
lity to  build  a  stone  arch  without  the  support 
of  centreing  below.  Brunei,  the  great  en- 
gineer, succeeded  in  constructing  a  couple  of 
semi-arches  in  brickwork  springing  from  the 
same  pier,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  have 
balanced  one  another,  but  this  must  be  looked 
upon  more  in  the  light  of  an  experiment  than 
an  example  to  be  imitated  in  actual  construc- 
tion. It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  satisfactory  de- 
monstration of  the  strength  of  cement  and 
hoop  bond,  but  scarcely  suitable  as  a  model 
for  engineers.  Brunei  had  immense  faith  in 
the  strength  of  cement,  and  that  it  was  not 
unfounded  is  evidenced  by  the  durability  of 
the  bridge  ho  constructed  at  Maidenhead,  for 
the  Great  Western  line.  This  is  a  brick 
structure  built  on  the  skew  in  three  arches 
with  spans  of  nearly  130l't.  When  first  con- 
structed in  ordinary  mortar,  it  was  discovered 
upon  striking  the  centres  that  the  arches  would 
not  stand  ;  they  were  consequently  re-turned 
in  cement,  and  there  has  never  since  been 
any  doubt  of  their  stability.  With  regard  to 
the  subject  of  fixed  centreing,  the  most  im- 
portant detail  connected  with  its  duties  is 
that  which  is  brought  into  notice  at  almost 
the  expiration  of  its  term  of  temporary  ser- 
vice, when  the  time  has  arrived  to  "ease  the 
centres,"  ''decintrer,"  as  continental  engineers 
call  it. 

The  descriptiou  of  bridge  exercises  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  care  and  attention 
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that  should  be  bestowed  upon  this  operation, 
and  we  may  here  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween an  iron  aud  a  stone  structure.  The 
new  Elackfriars  and  the  old  Waterloo  bridges 
will  answer  admirably.  Let  us  take  the 
arches  of  the  former  as  they  are  now,  sus- 
pended as  it  were  in  mid  air,  not  resting  upon 
their  beds,  but  supported  at  intervals  only  by 
the  centreing  underneath.  Tlie  usual  method 
of  easing  centres  is  to  slacken  the  wedges  upon 
which  the  uprights  or  some  other  portion  of 
the  framework  is  supported.  There  is  another 
more  elegant  and  scientific  modus  operandi 
which  we  shall  allude  to  presently,  and  wdiich 
has  recently  been  practised  in  France.  Now 
if  we  confine  our  attention  to  one  of  the  iron 
arched  ribs  at  Blackfriars,  it  is  clear  that,  as  it 
is  one  continuous  mass  of  metal  from  spring- 
ing to  springing,  and  stiff  enough  to  be  proof 
against  any  lateral  distortion,  it  requires  to  be 
lowered  only  at  its  two  extremities.  In  other 
■words  it  could  be  supported,  when  once  the 
union  of  the  separate  subdivisions  was  accom- 
plished, at  those  two  points,  and  consequently 
the  dt'cintrement  might  theoretically  be  re- 
stricted to  two  points,  also.  One  of  the  arches,  in 
which  a  considerable  waterway  is  left  clear  for 
the  shipping,  is  virtually  only  supported  by  its 
two  spriugiugs.  A  stone  arch,  on  the  other 
hand,  demands  not  merely  a  more  elaborate 
description  of  centreing,  but  a  vast  deal  more 
of  circumspection  aud  care  in  the  striking  and 
easing  of  it.  Were  one  end  of  an  iron  rib 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  down  on  to  its  bear- 
ing before  the  other,  there  would  be  no  harm 
done,  but  if  one  portion  of  a  stone  arch  were 
to  settle  before  the  other,  it  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult operation  to  "  reduce  the  dislocation " 
and  restore  the  structure  to  its  original  form 
and  conditions  of  stability.  When  the  centres 
are  struck  beneath  the  arch  every  voussoir 
should  settle  uniformly  and  contempora- 
neously ;  the  lowering  should  take  place  gra- 
dually, imperceptibly,  aud  surely.  It  is  not 
too  niuch  to  assert  that  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious labour,  time,  and  expenditure  incurred 
may  be  jeopardised  by  an  unskilful  and  care- 
less performance  of  this  last  duty.  A  glance  at 
the  soffit  of  anarch  of  either  brickwork  or  ma- 
sonry is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  manner  in 
■which  the  centreing  has  been  put  up,  main- 
tained in  its  place  during  the  turning  of  the 
arch,  and  removed  when  its  services  were  no 
longer  required. 

In  order  to  permit  of  the  gradual  and  uni- 
form descent  of  the  centres,  a  method  said  to 
beborrowed  from  the  Egyptians  has  frequently 
been  employed,  and  was  recently  successfully 
applied  in  France.  ^Ve  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  the  Egyptians  used  this  plan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bridge  building,  but  that  they  were 
acquainted  -with  the  principle,  and  adapted  it 
to  the  lowering  into  position  of  many  of  those 
gigantic  monoliths  and  enormous  masses  of 
stone  which  so  strongly  characterised  that 
period  and  style  of  architecture.  The  modern 
instance  to  which  we  allude  is  the  decintrcment 
of  the  large  skew  bridge  of  Lelles-sur-Cher, 
upon  the  line  of  railway  from  Tours  to  Vier- 
zon.  This  operation  was  performed  by  means 
of  small  boxes  filled  with  fine  sand,  and  a 
Prench  authority  assures  us  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  application  of 
this  princilde  under  different  circumstances 
in  the  ancient  pyramid  of  Cheops,  which  is 
situated  a  few  miles  from  Cairo,  and  has  for 
ages  existed  in  all  the  majesty  of  its  solitary 
and  impo.sing  grandeur.  A  brief  description 
of  this  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  an  ingenious 
engineering  feature  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  our  readers.  In  the  very  heart  of 
the  pyramidal  erection  is  placed,  in  gloomy 
isolation,  the  mortuary  chamber,  the  entrance 
to  w  hich  is  reached  after  traversing  a  long 
and  narrow  corridor  equally  sombre  as  the 
funeral  vault  into  which  it  conducts  the  in- 
trepid explorer.  Within  this  inmost  "  pene- 
tralia," there  lies  a  sarcophagus  of  syenite  or 
Egyptian  granite,  supported  upon  a  layer  of 
exceedingly  fine  sand.  Upon  each  side  of 
this  massive  block  are  two  apertures  large 
enough  to  admit  the  hand.    Nearly  fifty  cen- 


turies have  elapsed  since  the  sand  was  first 
submitted  to  the  superincumbent  pressure, 
but  upon  introducing  the  hand  and  abstract- 
ing it,  the  enormous  stone  can  be  observed 
to  descend  gently  and  perceptibly.  The  eas- 
ing or  striking  of  the  centres  of  large  bridges 
has  occasionally  been  performed  b}-  tliis  prin- 
ciple. Each  upright  of  the  centreing,  or  as 
many  as  may  be  considered  necessary,  is  sup- 
ported upon  a  small  column  of  sand  enclosed 
in  a  strong  wrought-iron  box,  and  the  dC-cin- 
trement  is  effected  by  tapping  the  sand,  so  to 
speak,  and  allowing  it  to  flow  out  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box.  This  operation  being  executed 
simultaneously  with  all  the  boxes  forming  the 
2Joints  d'appui,  the  centreing  settles  with  all 
that  uniformity  and  steadiness  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  English  engineers 
are  too  practical,  aud  that,  although  the 
days  of  doing  work  by  "  rule  of  thumb  "  are 
gone  never  to  return,  yet  there  is  some  of  the 
old  leaven  remaining.  Possibly  this  state- 
ment may  be  to  some  extent  correct,  but  if  we 
err  in  the  one  extreme,  our  continental  con- 
freres are  not  altogether  beyond  suspicion  of 
trespassing  upon  the  other.  If  it  were  not 
that  they  had  learned  after  some  hard  lessons 
to  combine  some  of  the  rough  and  ready 
style  of  W'Orking  that  belongs  to  all  our  self- 
made  engineers  and  contractors  with  their 
own  more  cognate  and  scientific  system,  we 
should  still  be  in  possession  of  a  monopoly  of 
railway  and  other  engineering  works  on  the 
continent.  A  railway  cannot  be  either  de- 
signed or  constructed  "  by  the  book,''  and,  pro- 
vided due  regard  be  had  to  theorj',  and  none 
of  its  rules  absolutely  violated,  precedent  and 
practical  knowledge  will  ever  do  moic  than 
algebra  and  the  calculus.  The  example  we 
have  adduced  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
French  engineers  delight  in  to^ws  de  force ; 
they  prefer,  if  possible,  accomplishing  their 
purpose  by  an  intricate,  complicated,  and  need- 
lessly scientific  method,  instead  of  executing  it 
in  the  simplest  and  most  common  sense  man- 
ner. An  English  engineer  in  the  fir.st  instance 
regards  a  project  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
and  then  calls  in  the  aid  of  science  if  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  complete  his  designs  and 
calculations.  He  makes  the  theory  in  one 
sense  subservient  to  the  practice  ;  he  uses  the 
latter  largely,  the  former  sparingly. 


DEVELOPMENTS  OF  NONCONFORMIST 
CHURCH   ARCHITECTURE. 

(CoxcLrDii*'G  Article.) 

HAVING  noticed  in  previous  papers  the 
arrangement  of  the  main  feature — the 
auditorium — it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
about  certain  adjuncts  and  details.  The  first 
of  these  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  the 
tower.  It  is  the  fashion  ju.st  now  to  put  some 
sort  of  a  tower  to  every  Nonconformist  church, 
no  matter  how  poverty  stricken.  In  very 
many  of  these  cases,  and  in  very  many 
Anglican  churches  too,  it  would  be  wiser  to 
.save  this  expense  and  use  it  in  giving  height 
and  .solidity  to  the  rest  of  the  building.  A 
good  church  with  no  tower  is  better  than  a 
starved  one  with  it.  But,  supposing  that 
funds  are  sufficient,  what  is  the  purpose  of  a 
tower  in  the  edifices  now  treated  of,  and  what 
character  would,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to 
it  t  The  towers  of  Nonconformist  churches 
generally  are  not  bell-towers.  Why  they 
should  not  be  is  a  difi'erent  question,  though 
until  better  bells  than  most  modern  ones  can 
be  afforded  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
the)'  may  not  be.  If  the  quality  of  the  bells 
were  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  architecture, 
some  neighbourhoods  would  soon  become  un- 
inhabitable. But  there  are  other  uses  for  a 
tower  besides  the  one  just  named,  the  chief 
one  being  to  call  attention  to  the  church  at  a 
distance,  to  indicate  its  position,  perhaps 
even  to  make  known  itsvery  existence.  There 
are  numbers  of  churches  in  the  back  streets 
of  London  (juite  unknown  to  nine-tenths  of 


the  people  who  pass  near  them  daily,  simply 
because  they  are  destitute  of  tower.s.  But  a 
to^n-er  built  as  a  signal  or  mark  need  not 
surely  be  copied  from  a  bell-tower.  The 
minaret  of  a  mosque,  or  some  of  the  southern 
Gothic  turrets  of  similar  character,  would  be 
a  much  more  suggestive  model.  Height  is 
what  is  wanted,  not  breadth  of  base.  For  the 
sake  of  economy,  as  well  as  for  that  of  fitness, 
something  different  from  the  ordinary  eccle- 
siastical model  is  to  be  desired.  Something 
of  the  sort  has,  doubtless,  been  tried,  but 
hitherto  unsuccessfully.  The  overgrown  pin- 
nacle which  so  often  does  duty  for  tower  and 
spire  in  a  certain  type  of  chapel  seems  like 
an  attempt  to  realise  this  idea.  Unhappy  as 
the  result  is,  it  is  worth  noting  as  one  effort 
after  ■^N-hat  is  still  not  attained,  a  fitting  tower 
for  a  Nonconformist  church.  A  tower  of  this 
kind,  since  it  exists  mainly  for  the  sake  of 
being  seen,  should  be  a  beautiful,  or  at  least 
a  picturescjue  object.  Features  of  necessity 
or  structural  use  have  some  apology  for 
awkwardness  ;  a  chapel  tower  has  none.  Its 
beauty  ought  to  be  its  own  justification. 
Many  ancient  structures  of  the  class  have  an 
almost  shapeless  massiveness — well  fitted  to 
their  purpose,  but  absurd  in  a  reduced  copy 
when  that  purpose  is  wanting.  The  chapel 
tower  should  be  the  flower  of  the  building 
rather  than  its  main  stem  ;  its  model  the 
minaret  rather  than  the  belfry. 

A  little  more  variety  in  the  position  of  the 
tower  is  an  object  very  much  to  be  desired. 
There  is  no  reason  ■nhy  it  should,  jjerhaps  in 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  occupy  the  same 
invariable  position  at  the  side  of  the  front 
gable.  Monotony  has  really  gone  a  little  too 
tar  in  this  matter  ;  and  even  a  change  for  the 
worse,  if  that  weic  possible,  would  almost  be 
felt  as  a  relief.  This  practice,  which  avails 
itself  of  the  gallery  staircase  walls  as  a  base, 
probably  originated  in  motives  of  economy. 
Unnecessary  outlay  on  such  a  feature  was 
liable  to  be  severely  criticised  ;  but,  when  so 
much  of  the  height  was  practically  needed,  it 
was  only  a  pardonable  extravagance  to  carry 
the  structure  a  little  higher  and  make  a  tower 
of  it.  Besides  the  wearisome  uniformity, 
however,  which  the  system  involves,  it  often 
makes  the  tower  larger  on  plan  than  is  at  all 
desirable.  Even  in  the  existing  type  this  is 
felt  as  a  difficulty  ;  witness  the  contracted, 
strangled-looking  throat  of  the  ordinary  chapel  I 
turret  just  above  the  roof  So  much  for  Ibl- 
lowing  architecture  in  a  half-hearted  spirit  ; 
the  little  economy  at  starting  is  just  sufficient 
to  spoil  the  eflect  of  all  subsequent  outlay. 
But  if  the  tower  were  intended  from  the  first 
for  a  definite  use,  instead  of  being  considered 
an  ornament  scarcely  to  be  defended,  some 
variety  might  be  hoped  for  both  in  its  position 
and  its  design.  The  gallery  staircase  would 
not  have  to  stand  as  a  kind  of  excuse  for  it, 
and,  from  its  smaller  size,  too,  the  cost  would, 
probably,  after  all,  be  no  more  than  now. 

The  tower,  then,  being  once  made  an  inde- 
pendent feature  and  not  a  mere  capping  to 
the  staircase,  the  latter  might  become  an 
eft'ective  and  characteristic  adjunct.  At  pre- 
sent the  custom  is  to  hide  it  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  to  disguise  it  as  the  fragment  of 
an  aisle,  or  to  make  it  appear  in  other  ways 
like  anything  but  what  it  is.  All  this,  of 
course,  is  part  of  the  same  system,  that  which 
tries  to  make  a  galleried  church  pass  for  an 
un-galleried  one.  To  show  the  staircases 
would  be  to  confess  the  truth.  And  yet  iii 
the  few  instances  where  they  have  been  boldly  1 
exhibited,  the  result  might  almost  have  ■ 
tempted  chapel  architects  to  lapse  for  a  mo- 
ment into  naturalness  and  reality.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  necessary  arrangement  of  the 
building  only  needs  thoughtfully  working  out 
to  produce  new  and  excellent  forms  ;  but  the 
thought  and  labour  are  ■vwanting,  and  what 
passes  for  architecture  is  the  disguise  of  the 
actual  facts  into  that  shape  which  Noncon- 
formists amusingly  suppose  to  be  the  "  cor- 
rect "  one. 

The  entrance  lobby  or  vestibule  is  another 
feature  which  might   be  further  developed 
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with  great  advantage.  In  a  climate  like  ours 
it  is  almost  a  necessity.  A  small  ijorch  does  not 
give  the  accommodation  needed ;  ami  even  the 
Classic  portico,  inappropriate  as  it  is,  is  often 
more  serviceable.  Something  differing  from 
both,  less  oiien  than  a  portico,  and  less 
crumped  than  an  ordinary  porch,  seems  to  be 
what  is  required.  Large  lobbies  of  this  kind 
are,  indeed,  common  enough  internally,  but 
as  an  element  in  external  design  they  are  all 
but  unknown.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
other  points  which  might  be  noticed,  did 
space  permit.  Very  much  might  be  said  on 
the  general  use  of  open  roofs  of  a  steep  pitcli, 
on  the  forms  of  ceiling  sometimes  substituted 
for  them,  on  defective  ventilation,  and  on 
the  need  of  more  facility  for  admitting  air  in 
hot  weather,  as  well  as  on  such  matters  of 
detail  as  the  design  of  pulpits  and  gallery 
fronts.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  at  pre- 
sent to  follow  the  subject  into  these  minutiae, 
nor  to  take  up  the  important  questions  of 
style  and  building  materials.  None  of  these 
items  belong  so  specially  to  this  class  of 
buildings  as  do  the  questions  of  plan  and 
arrangement,  to  which  our  remarks  have 
chiefly  been  directed;  but  they  will  inevit- 
ably come  to  be  reconsidered  if  any  life  and 
reality  are  ever  infused  into  Nonconformist 
church  architecture. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  Nonconformists  only 
that  the  first  principles  of  church  design 
have  still  to  be  decided  on.  Their  system  is 
but  one  branch  of  a  much  wider  one  :  the 
ideal  type  for  their  buildings  is  but  one 
variety  of  the  ideal  type  for  Protestant  wor- 
ship generally.  AVhife  all  religious  thought 
seems  to  be  arranging  itself  round  one  of  two 
centres— the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic — 
the  system  of  free  inquiry  and  the  system  of 
authority  ;  when  all  minor  divisions  bid  fair 
to  be  obliterated  in  these  two  great  ones,  it 
is  plain  that  the  first  yet  lacks  that  visible 
embodiment  which  the  second  long  ago  at- 
tained. The  accessories  of  the  one  are  com- 
plete, those  of  the  other  chaotic  and  frag- 
mentary. A  medieval  church,  or  even  a 
good  modern  ritualistic  one,  is  expressive  of 
the  creed  which  raised  it.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
consistent  throughout,  everywhere  suggestive 
of  the  same  feelings,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  fitted  with  the  same  perfection  for  the 
service  to  be  conducted.  How  many  Pro- 
testant churches  are  equally  perfect,  equally 
distinctive  and  characteristic  t  The  best  of 
them  are  still  in  a  transitional  state,  with  the 
germs  of  future  growth  half  hidden  by  the 
dead  remains  of  the  past.  It  is  vain  to 
nurse  any  longer  those  forms  from  which  life 
has  departed  ;  the  best  hope  is  to  cultivate 
those  which  are  rising  from  the  soil.  Pro- 
testantism has  tried  long  enough  to  bend  the 
Catholic  type  of  church  to  its  uses  ;  the  re- 
sults all  joLu  to  bid  it  evolve  a  type  of  its 
own. 


SYMBOLISM.— II. 

IT  is  clearly  not  sufficient  that  one  thing  be 
constituted  the  sign  or  emblem  of  another 
to  render  it  a  symbol  of  the  higher  and  more 
instructive  type.  The  algebraic  signs  — ,  +, 
=,  are  termed  .symbols  of  the  ideas  of  reduc- 
tion, addition,  and  equality  respectively,  and 
the  Chinese  alphabetic  characters  are  symbols 
of  words,  or  rather  of  the  ideas  which  words 
express  ;  but  in  these  eases  no  natural  corre- 
spondence, no  conceivable  resemblance,  exists 
between  the  representing  and  the  represented 
things.  Such  symbols  are  simply  arbitrary. 
A  nearer  approacii  to  the  higher  conception 
of  a  symbol  was  made  ex.  r/r.  in  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphic  of  a  bird  with  its  beak  in  the 
water  to  represent  "  fishing,"  or  two  feet  in 
apparent  motion  to  represent  "walking." 
When  the  Greeks  made  a  trident  to  symbolise 
Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  waters,  they  fixed 
iipon  an  arbitrary  sign  ;  a  bident,  if  it  had 
tae  advantage  of  having  been  chosen,  might 
have  done  quite  as  well,  the  suitableness  not 
bemg  in  either  case  inherent,  but  the  effect 
of  stet  pro  rationc  voluntas.    But  not  so  when 


the  lion  is  put  for  courage,  or  the  cornucopia 
for  plenty.  The  destination  here  is  nut  alto- 
gether arbitrary  ;  it  is  justified  in  measure  by 
the  immediate  and  agreeable  perception  of 
harmony  enjoyed  by  the  mind,  and  what 
otherwise  would  appear  a  dead  and  unmean- 
ing sign,  compelled  to  do  reluctant  service, 
is  welcomed  and  valued  for  its  obvious  appro- 
priateness and  expressiveness. 

Symbols,  then,  are  arbitrary  or  natural, 
conventional  or  rational,  just  as  the  accident 
of  their  first  selection  may  have  determined, 
although  when  once  selected  and  liaving  be- 
come customary  and  acknowledged,  thoy 
all  alike  pass  current  as  of  equal  value  for 
their  specific  purpose  and  sphere.  In  the 
nature  of  the  thing  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  lamb  should  not  stand  for  youth  or  tender- 
ness as  well  as  for  simplicity  or  "  innocence  ;" 
or  a  sceptre  represent  royalty  as  well  as  be 
technically  confined  to  the  expression  of 
"power" or  "authority."  But  since,  with  a  de- 
gree of  arbitrariness  as  well  as  with  a 
degree  of  reason,  the  latter  objects  have  been 
coupled  with  the  emblematic  figures,  and  cus- 
tom has  established  the  usage,  every  purpose 
is  answered.  So  in  the  alphabet,  the  letters 
represents  one  variety  of  sound,  e  another,  i  a 
third,  although  in  these  forms  themselves 
there  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  certainty,  no 
professed  analogy,  with  the  sounds  for  which 
they  are  equivalents. 

Much  explanation,  owing  to  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  arbitrariness  thus  shown  in 
symbolical  selection,  is  required  to  school  the 
mind  into  a  perception  of  appropriateness, 
even  where  appropriateness  does  exist.  Every 
Englishman,  of  course,  knows  that — 

Britauui.!  rules  the  waves, 

and  the  Englishman  enters  therefore,  without 
much  eft'ort,  into  the  meaning  of  the  tri- 
dent-bearing figure  resting  on  a  disc  or  chariot 
wheel,  and  all  apparently  floating  on  the 
water,  on  our  copper  coinage.  You  have 
only  to  explain  to  him  that  the  figure  is  a  per- 
sonification of  Britannia  or  the  English  people, 
and  that  the  trident  denotes  authority  over 
the  sea,  to  enable  him  to  conceive  the  proud 
idea  that  he  is  part  of  that  great  power  which 
sends  forth  the  "mariners  of  England"  and 
the  "  wooden  walls  of  England  " — now,  alas  ! 
as  taxpayers  well  know,  no  longer  "  wooden," 
but  built  of  penetrable  iron,  before  whose 
might  all  the  navies  of  the  world  cower, 
and  the  fancy,  with  its  flattering 
symbols,  is  never  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Bvit 
it  is  with  greater  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the 
measure  of  veiled  appropriateness  existing, 
that  one  accepts  the  crescent,  or  imperfect 
moon,  as  the  symbol  of  Mahommedanism  or 
the  Turkish  power.  If  intended  to  have  any 
relation  to  progress,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
crescent  may  suggest  a  waning  as  well  as  a 
growing  moon,  and  in  the  former  sense  would 
be  a  faithful,  though  not  flattering,  emblem  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  our  days.  But,  in  truth, 
this  symbol,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  was 
intended  as  a  new  moon,  to  indicate  the  pro- 
gress towards  greatness  and  complete  fulness 
of  Islam. 

Between  civil  and  religious  symbolism 
there  seems  to  be  no  distinction  whatever, 
except  what  exists  in  the  objects  represented. 
The  seen  and  known  is  indifferently  used  to 
suggest  and  explain  the  hidden,  be  the  hidden 
of  greater  or  less  significance.  The  com- 
monest things  rise  to  medium  or  highest 
dignity  as  shadows,  in  proportion  as  their 
substances  rise.  A  bundle  of  sticks  in  the 
fasces  spoke  of  Itoman  authority  ;  two  pieces 
of  wood  in  the  Christian  cross  awaken  associa- 
tions of  a  far  loftier  and  more  sacred  kind. 
A  ship  is  commerce  in  England  ;  but  the 
early  Christians  saw  in  this  emblem  all  that 
was  stormy,  precarious,  and  yet  buoyant  and 
progressive,  in  the  fortune  and  character  of 
the  Church  in  those  sore  and  trying  times. 

In  the  same  manner,  common  things  be- 
come exponents  equally  of  material  objects  or 
of  mental  states.  The  Egyptian  ideograph  of 
the  figure   of  a  dog  meant  a  real  dog  only, 


while  that  of  a  female  bearing  a  tambourine 
expressed,  not  the  thing  or  act  visibly  repre- 
sented, but  the  mental  state,  "joy,"  implied 
in  the  act.  But  the  pleasure  imparted  by 
emblematical  representation  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  object  ascends  and  hidden 
meanings  are  revealed,  and  the  humble 
instrument  of  instruction  has  reflected  upon  it 
a  lustre  in  proportion  as  it  brings  to  view  the 
high  and  distant,  the  ideal,  moral,  and  divine  ; 
and  it  is  most  pleasing  of  all  when  symbol 
and  object  meet  in  a  variety  of  surprising 
and  expository  correspondencies  which  tempt 
to  a  belief  that  the  outer  world  is  but  a  cover- 
ing of  the  inner,  and  that  all  things,  wlieu 
philsophically  seen,  are  seen  in  doubles. 

Symbolism,  pursued  in  this  direction, 
was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  far  be- 
yond its  legitimate  sphere,  in  the  great 
Swedish  dreamer's  system  of  "  corresponden- 
cies." All  things  may,  indeed,  by  fanciful 
effort,  be  conceived  as  having  their  counter- 
parts or  shadows.  The  variety  of  the 
universe  is  so  exhaustless,  and  the  seeking 
mind  of  man  so  fertile  in  invention,  that  all 
ideas  and  all  spiritual  beings  may  easily  have 
assigned  to  them,  by  an  uncurbed  fancy,  rela- 
tions and  congruities  which  have  no  real  basis 
in  nature,  but  are  mere  imaginations  of  the 
thinker.  Swedenborg  believed  himself  to 
have  made  the  sublime  discovery  that  this 
huge  creation  is  hung  together  on  the 
principle  of  "  corespondencies,"  that  all  mate- 
rial things  are  but  visible  copies  of  things 
invisible.  That  such  a  theory  of  the  universe 
is  beautiful  and  attractive  none  can  doubt; 
but  all  things  beautiful  to  the  imagination  are 
not,  therefore,  real,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
falling  through  of  many  theories  of  Utopia, 
besides  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  It  is 
most  likely  true  that — 

Things  are  not  what  they  seem, 

that  they  are  deeper  in  significance,  and 
fold  in  their  draperies  stranger  mysteries 
than  we  have  dreamed  of,  and  a  theory  of 
correspondencies  such  as  that  alluded  to,  if 
anything  but  an  illusion,  would  give  the 
world  a  harmony  and  sanctity  whicli  would 
intensify  the  enthusiasm  of  nature's  most 
wrapt  admirers,  and  make  not  only  poets, 
but,  after  a  sort,  worshippers  of  us  all.  It  is 
a  pity  it  is  not  true. 

In  this   aspect  of    it   the    philosophy    of 
symbols,  though   utterly  impossible  of  wide 
belief,   is  more  consoling  in  its  very  illusions 
than  the  dissecting-room  philosophy,  whereby 
some  moderns,   reviving   old  dreams,  would 
show   that  mind  is  but  a  mode  of  action  of 
matter,     iilankind  are,   it   is  true,  infinitely 
credulous,  and   this  is   a  comfort  to  the  new- 
worshippers  of  muscles  and  nerves  ;  but  they 
are  not   half  credulous   enough    to   peruse, 
ros.aiy  in  baud,  the   new  missal,   and  believe 
that  all  intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena 
are    but    fabrics     woven    by    the     material 
machine  of  the   body.      Have  not,  however, 
these   very  priests     of  the   dissecting-room, 
with   M.   Comte  at  their  head,  their  little 
partialities   for  a  kind   of  symbolism  also  ? 
They  verily  have,  and  their  symbolism  is  full 
of  little  or   great,  indubitably  ingenious  dis- 
guises, to  please  the   childish   partiality  for 
the    invisible    and    supernatural,    by    some 
strange  oversight  on   the  part   of  the  nerves 
and  muscles,   inherent  in  the  constitution  of 
man.     They  think   it   desirable   to  humour 
this  partiality   by  means  of  a  fine  system  of 
visible  symbolic  make-believes,  representing 
another   system    of   supposed,  but  absolutely 
unreal,    so-called    "  spiritual "  things.     It  is 
well  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  God,  and  with 
grand  ceremonial,  in   the   finest  temples  you 
can  provide,  with  music   and  incense  and  the 
other  adjvmcts,  oft'er  Him  worship  ;  but  know 
ye  at  the  same   time  that  all  these  visible 
solemnities,  all  these  words  of  adoration,  all 
these  bowings  and  reverences,  all  these  signs 
and  sounds,   are  but  a  vain  show  to  please 
your  childish   years,   until   you   have    been 
educated  into  the  perception  that  there  is  no 
god    but    "aggregate    humanity,"  and  that 
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"woman"  is  his  prophet.  On  the  whole, 
the  world  had  not,  before  JI.  Comte'^  time 
of  enlightenment,  heard  of  a  symbolic  wor 
ship  so  interesting  as  this.  Professor  Bain 
has  not  yet  developed  his  cultus.  From  the 
symbolism  of  ideas  and  of  invisible  things 
generally,  to  that  of  temples,  and  hence 
architecture,  there  is  scarcely  the  distance  of 
a  step,  and  this  distance  we  shall  by  and  by 
retrace.  In  the  meanlime  we  must  continue 
a  little  further  our  remarks  on  the  less  cir- 
cumscribed applications  of  symbolism. 


SHOVE'S    PATENT  LETTEE-BOX. 

IT  lias  often  been  remarked  that  if  one-tenth 
of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  employed  by 
thieves  and  burglars  were  directed  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  good  instead  of  evil,  we  should 
be  further  advanced  than  we  are  in  the  iisef id  ap- 
plicitioQ  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Tlie  utmost 
endeavours  of  human  invention  have  been  tmalile 
to  defy  the  efforts  of  the  practised  and  skilful 
burglar.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we 
witness  continually  new  inventions  designed  to 
obviate  and  frustrate  all  felonious  attempts. 
Among  these  is  a  patent  letter-box  by  Mr.  Shove, 
which  is  intended  to  prevent  the  possibiHty  of  any 
tampering  with  the  contents.  The  insecurity  of 
the  ordinary  letter-box  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  letters  or  other  contents  can  be 
fraudulently  abstracted  are  notorious.  AVith  the 
view  of  securing  them  against  such  attempts, 
Messrs  Hart  and  Son  have  completed  arrange- 
ments by  virtue  of  which  they  have  become  the 
sole  licencees  and  manufacturers  of  Shove's 
patent  letter-box.  Before  describing  in  detail 
this  ingenious  little  apparatus  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  principle  upon  which  its  construction  is 
founded  renders  it  an  absolute  impossibility  for  a 
letter  or  newspaper  that  has  once  been  delivered 
to  be  extracted,  except  by  the  proper  opening  at 
the  tack  of  the  box.  It  will  be  perceived  from 
the  accompanying  illustration  that  Shove's  patent 


letter-box  consi.sts  in  reality  of  two  divisions  or 
compartmente  ;  the  upper,  M,  and  the  lower,  N, 
which  are  separated  by  a  movable  partition 
capable  of  being  bo  adjusted  aa  to  open  or  close 
the  communication  between  the  upper  rmd  lower 
compartments  acc<irdiiig  to  circumst.T  e.  a.  This 
movable  partition  is  composed  of  tin ee  leaves,  C 
D  and  E,  comprising  an  upper,  a  central,  and  a 
lower  one,  and,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  a<lvan- 
tages  belonging  to  the  invention  and  the  admirabli' 
and  simple  manner  in  which  the  mechanism  actn, 
we  will  imagine  the  bos  attached  to  a  door  in  the 


ordinary  manner  with  letter-plate  and  everything 
complete.  In  this  state  the  letter-plate  is  down, 
represented  by  the  thick  black  line  A,  the  opening 
or  slit  closed,  and  the  communication  between 
the  upper  and  lower  compartments  of  the  box 
open.  Directly  a  letter  is  to  be  delivered  the 
plate  is  pushed  back  and  the  opening  or  slit  re- 
vealed by  the  inner  plate  B  and  the  letter-pl.ate 
A  assuming  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  B',  and  now  the  ingenuity  of  the 
mechanism  becomes  apparent.  The  pushing  back  of 
the  pLate  sets  in  motion  small  arms  or  levers  which 
immediately  act  upon  the  three  leaves  C  D  and 
E  composing  the  partition  separating  the  two 
compartments  of  the  box  in  the  following  manner. 
The  central  leaf  D  makes  a  quarter  turn,  the 
upper  and  lower  C  and  E  do  the  same  in  contrary 
directions,  and  then  relative  motions  bring  them 
close  together,  slightly  overlapping  each  other,  so 
that  they  form  au  inclined  plane  extending  right 
across  the  box,  and  totally  shutting  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  upper  and  lower  com- 
partments. The  new  position  is  shown  by  the 
dotteil  line  C  D'  and  E'.  The  letter  is,  there- 
fore, received  upon  this  inclined  plane  and  re- 
mains there  so  long  as  the  postman  or  the 
deliverer  of  it  keeps  the  door  plate  pushed  back, 
but  directly  he  removes  his  hand  and  by  so  doing 
shuts  the  opening,  the  faUing-to  of  the  p'.ate 
restores  the  small  levers  to  their  original  position, 
the  three  leaves  of  the  partition  separate  from 
one  another  and  recover  their  origin.al  position 
shown  by  the  black  lines  C  D  .and  E,  leaving 
.ample  space  for  the  letter  to  fall  through  into  its 
final  receptacle,  namely  the  lower  compartment 
N,  where  it  remains  until  removed  in  the  proper 
manner. 

Upon  an  attempt  being  mide  to  abstract  the 
letter  through  the  delivery  opening  the  preven- 
tive i;ction  of  the  invention  is  at  ouce  apparent. 
No  sooner  is  the  plate  pushed  back  in  order  to  get  at 
the  centre  of  the  box  than  all  further  fraudulent 
endeavours  are  at  once  frustrated,  siuce,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  the  least  motion  imparted 
to  the  letter-plate  immediately  connects  the  leaves 
D  C  and  E  of  the  partition  and  places  an  impas- 
sable barrier  between  the  upper  compartment  M, 
into  wliich  we  may  suppose  a  pair  of  clippers  or 
other  instrument  to  be  introduced,  and  the  lower 
N  in  which  the  letter  is  lying.  In  a  word,  it  is 
an  utter  impossibility  to  reach  the  lower  compart- 
ment so  long  as  the  slit  is  kept  open  by  the 
pu.shing  back  of  the  letter-pkate.  The  very  act 
of  moving  the  letter-plate  so  as  to  introduce 
through  the  delivery  opening  any  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  abstracting  a  letter  or  other  con- 
tents of  the  box  effectually  frustrates  all  such  at- 
tempts. The  preventive  arrangement  is  perfectly 
self-acting,  and  cannot  be  tampered  with.  This 
box  can  be  readily  substituted  for  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind  by  simply  removing  the  one  and  screw- 
ing or  holding  the  other  in  its  j>lace  after  making 
a  simple  connection  between  the  plates  A  and  B. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  remo- 
val of  the  original  door-plate,  nor  any  especial  fas- 
tenings of  any  kind  required.  The  box  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  zinc,  a  material  well  known 
for  its  nou-o.\idability,  its  clean  appearance,  light- 
ness, and  durable  powers.  It  is  handy  and  portable, 
and  the  mechanism  is  of  so  strong  and  simple  a 
character  that  nothing  short  of  wilful  violence 
could  put  it  out  of  order.  A  portion  of  the  pa- 
tent includes  the  addendum  of  .an  alarum,  which 
would  be  set  in  motion  by  the  movement  of  the 
letter-plate.  This  would  also  act  as  a  signal,  and 
might  be  found  uf  use  in  many  instances  where 
the  usual  means  of  calling  attention  to  the 
delivery  of  a  letter  were  not  available.  Me- 
chanically and  practically  considered,  the 
real  value  of  the  apparatus  lies  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  shifting  leaves,  whereby  the 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
compartments  is  cut  off  upon  the  least  attempt 
being  made  to  abstract  the  contents  of  the  box. 


THE   COST    OF  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS'     COTTAGES. 

MR.  J.  BAILEY  DENTON,  in  a  long  letter 
to  the  T>aihj  Neus,  says  much  that  is  of 
interest  to  designers  and  builders  of  dwellings 
for  the  agricultural  poor.  After  showing,  upon 
economic  grounds,  that  it  is  the  re.al,  if  not  the 
apparent  interest  of  laudowuers,  to  provide  dwell- 
ings for  agricultural  labourers,  in  the  same 
manner  as  manufacturers  provide  dwellings  for 
their  operatives,  he  asks  why  we  should  not  as- 
certain and  unhesitatingly  state  wh.at  the  r&alcost 
of  cottages  is,  and  why  we  should  attempt  by 


misrepresentation  to  make  each  other  believe  that 
cottages  cost  less  than  they  really  do  It  is 
clearly  possible  to  ascert.ain  with  the  greatest 
precision  what  cottages  of  different  accommoda- 
tion will  cost  under  specific  circumstances,  and  it 
is  an  illusion  to  declare  that  the  local  and 
attendant  circumstances  are  so  various  that  a 
correct  representation  cannot  be  made.  Instead 
of  determining  the  exact  space  and  accommoda- 
tion which  each  class  of  cottage  should  contain, 
and  fixing  the  degree  of  substantiality  requisite  in 
each  case,  we  seem  to  have  been  endeavouring  for 
the  last  twenty  years  to  obtain  "  cheap  cottages," 
without  any  basis  for  calculation  whatever. 
Cottages  should  not  always  be  of  one  accommoda- 
tion, as  we  are  now  disposed  to  build  them,  and  if 
those  with  two  bedrooms  were  mixed  in  due 
proportion  with  others  of  three  bedrooms  each, 
we  should  not  only  spend  less  money,  but  we 
should  supply  that  which  is  equally  wanted.  Again, 
the  space  allowed  in  the  model  lodging-bouse  is 
about  550  cubic  feet  per  person,  and  if  we  adopt 
these  figures  as  some  guide  to  the  cubical  con- 
tents required  in  each  class  of  cottage,  we  should 
clear  the  way  of  much  misunderstanding.  Sup- 
posing the  height  of  the  lower  rooms  to  be,  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  8ft.,  and  that  of  the  upper  rooms 
7ft.  6in.,  and  that  the  living  room  should  contain 
1, 200ft.,  the  parents'  bedroom  900ft.,  and  the 
boys'  aud  girls'  room  650ft.  each,  while  the  scul- 
lery, pantry,  and  passages  take  in  the  aggregate 
1,000ft,  more,  we  then  arrive  at  the  space  and 
dimensions  applicable  to  each  class  of  cottage. 
With  these  figures  to  regulate  designs,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  anv  architect,  by  any  twisting  and 
changing  of  the  internal  arranizements,  so  to  vary 
them  as  to  reduce  the  cost  £li>  per  cottage  in 
each  class — assuming  that  the  materials,  degree  of 
substantiality,  and  amount  of  internal  accommo- 
dation are  the  same.  Such  is  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  from  the  study  of  the  numerous  prize 
designs  with  which  tbe  country  has  been 
favoured,  anil  if  Mr.  AVebster's  recently-appointed 
committee  of  the  British  Association  would  care* 
fully  ascertain  whathas  beendone  and  actually  paid 
where  cottages  have  been  built  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Inclosure  Commission,  as  wed  as  what 
has  been  done  by  landowners  independently,  a 
great  national  advantage  would  be  g,ained  by  the 
examples  that  would  be  afforded.  It  will  be 
absolutely  necess.ary,  however,  that  persons  com- 
petent to  dissect  details  .and  arrive  at  facts  and 
figures  in  a  practical  shape  should  be  the  ex- 
aminers, and  surely  all  architects  whose  plans 
have  been  used  and  are  considered  to  be  most 
economical  would  be  willing  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  such  an  ordeal. 

Very  striking  results  have  followed  the  giving 
of  prizes  by  our  piincipal  agricultural  societies. 
It  h.as  been  invariably  assumed  by  the  prize- 
givers  that  three-bedroomed  cott.ages  can  be 
built  for  £100  each,  and  it  has  been  a  condition 
that  the  designs  should  be  prepared  accordingly. 
Directly,  however,  th.at  the  successful  plans  have 
been  put  to  the  test  of  contr.act,  they  have  been 
found  never  to  cost  less  than  £130  each,  and  then 
under  favourable  circumstances  only.  The  most 
approved  plans  for  three-bedroomed  cottages  have 
iu  certain  cases  reached  £175  each,  where  the 
prices  of  materials  and  labour  were  high,  aud 
where  everything  has  been  paid  for  except  the 
land  upon  which  they  have  been  erected.  Can 
we  wonder  that  laudowuers,  misled  by  preten- 
sions of  which  this  is  an  example,  should  hesitate 
to  provide  dwellings  for  the  poor  ?  In  186i  the 
Society  of  Arts  oll'ered  i>rizes  for  designs  of  rural 
labourers'  cottages,  and  134  architects  competed. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  (member  of  the  Council  of 
British  Architects),  Mr.  John  Clutton  (President 
of  the  Institute  of  Surveyors),  and  Mr.  George 
Dines  (the  well-known  builder)  were  appointed  to 
examine  them.  Their  report  closed  with  these 
words : — 

In  fiue,  we  may  observe  that,  .albhougli  good  cottages 
may  possibly  be  erected  under  favourable  circumstaucea 
iu  some  parts  of  England  for  a  lower  sum,  we  couBider  the 
probable  average  cost  of  a  pair  of  cottages  buijt  with  the 
conveniences  we  have  enumerated,  would  be  .about  £280  to 
£300,  and  th.at  the  attempt  to  erect  them  at  any  coubidar- 
able  redaction  upon  the  .amount  must  result  iu  some  iu- 
ferior  kinds  of  building.^  discreditable  to  the  owner,  and 
wanting  iu  much  of  the  necessary  accommodation  for  a 
bibourer  and  liis  family. 

There  is  no  doubt,  continues  Mr.  Denton, 
that  this  quotation  represents  the  facts  cf  the 
case  accurately,  and  that  wherever  three-bed- 
roomed cottages  cost  less  than  £280  the  pair  the 
reduction  arises  from  circumstances  which  exclude 
them  from  gener.al  comparison. 

It  has  often  been  stated,  by  men  whose  words 
'  make  .\  deep  impression  upon  the  public,  that 
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cottages  are  at  the  present  moment  being  built  on 
certain  estates  at  £200  a  pair.  Haviua  investi- 
gated some  of  the  instances  spoken  of,  Mr.  Den- 
ton gives  a  few  particulars.  In  one  case  he 
found  that  the  bricks  of  which  the  cottages  were 
built  had  been  supplied  by  the  owner  of  the 
estate  at  ISs.  a  thousand,  the  cost  price,  while  he 
(the  ownei)  w.aa  selling  the  same  .article  to  his 
neighbours  at  2S3.  Gravel  w.a3  allow^id  from  the 
estate  for  concrete,  and  sand  for  mortar,  without 
any  charge.  The  haulage  of  the  whole  of  the 
materials  was  done  by  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  to  which  the  cottages  were  to  be  attached. 
This  haulage  of  m,aterials  is  worth  from  £20 
to  £30  per  pair,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  thus  there  was  upwards  of  .£50  accounied 
for  directly,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost.  In  other 
cases  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  have  the 
materials  been  chiefly  supplied  from  the  property, 
but  the  estate  carpenter  and  mason  have  been 
employed  to  build,  in  which  case  the  contractor's 
profit  has  been  saved  as  well  as  the  interest  on 
money  which  a  buUder  p.ajing  his  men  weekly, 
and  only  receiving  payment  on  completion,  looks 
to  recover.  Under  such  conditions  a  saving  would 
be  effected  of  from  £30  to  £40  on  each  pair  of 
cottages,  but  inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  land- 
owners have  their  own  carpenters  and  masons, 
all  fair  comparison  fails.  Again,  in  the  essential 
requirements  of  water  and  draiu.age,  one  land- 
owrer  will  be  very  particular  in  providing  them, 
while  another  avoids  them.  lu  the  provision, 
too,  of  sinks,  coppers,    ovens,  cupboards,  shelves,' 


proximity  to  the  bathing  machines,  and  during 
the  recent  hot  weather  the  stench  was  consider- 
able. The  course  of  the  currents  is  from  various 
causes  very  capricious,  and  no  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  the  sewage  being  carried  out  to  sea. 
Sometimes  it  is  driven  .almost  directly  upon  the 
sliore.  The  jiroprietors  of  Brills'  Baths  Lave  ex- 
pended £10,000  in  erecting  a  pumping  station  at 
Hove,  to  supply  baths  in  King'sroad.  This  ex- 
[lense  was  necessitated  by  the  contamination  of 
the_ water  at  the  latter  point.  lu  the  absence  of 
an  intercepting  scheme,  which  the  Lancet  Sani- 
tary Commissioners  would  prefer  to  anything 
else,  they  recinumend  a  prolongation  of  the  out- 
fall pipe  and  the  placing  of  a  cowl  over  the  ex- 
tremity, in  order  that  the  sewage  may  be  more 
widely  diffused.  At  present  there  are  about 
M.,000  houses  in  Brighton,  of  which  less  than 
4,000  are  drained  into  the  present  sewers.  There 
arc  probably  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  of 
streets,  but  only  twelve  miles  of  sewers  are  yet  in 
operation,  so  that  a  much  greater  qu,antity  of 
sewage  will  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  sea. 
A  contract  is  now  being  carried  on  for  thirteen 
milca  of  sewers,  which  will  drain  G,000  more 
houses.  There  is  still  a  lingering  affection 
for  the  old  cesspool  system.  Nearly  every 
house  has  its  own  receptacle,  and  many 
more  houses  have  two  than  none  at  all.  At  a 
low  estimate  10,000  cesspools  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  town,  most  of  them  holding  from  two 
to_  three  waggonloads  of  filth,  and  some  con- 
taining more  than  twice  this  amount.  It  usually 
takes  two  men  two,  and  in  some  inst.ances  three 


— ,  „.  „.„.^,  vv,j.i,.,.o,  u>cuM,  uLi^iuuiiras,  sneives,  i.aii.es  iwo  men  two,  and  in  some  instances  three 
grates,  and  other  mmor  items  of  accommodat:on,  nights  to  empty  them.  It  may  be  estimated  that 
the  greatest  difference  prevails.     Mr.  IVntnn  en-ca    eiL'ht   or  ten    nro  nnmiu.i  ...,= :  .i.i.      mi. 


the  greatest  difference  prevails.  Mr.  Denton  s.ay3 
that  he  has  said  sufficient  to  show  that  a  differ- 
ence of  at  least  £l  00  per  pair  of  cottages  m.ay  be 
accounted  for  in  the  way  in  which  the  work  is 
carried  out,  and  the  amount  of  accommodation 
furnished.  The  cottages  now  being  erected  by 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  on  the  Holkham  estate  have 
cost  from  £21 0  to  £230  per  pair.  Lord  Leicester 
provides  all  materials,  including  doors,  windows, 
and  frames  ready  for  fixing,  the  additiotal  labour 
only  being  done  by  local  tradesmen,  by  contract, 
under  the  supervision  of  his  lordship's  re.sident 
clerk  of  the  works.  Thus  the  trader's  prolit  is 
saved  on  the  materials  and  the  labour  incident  to 
their  preparation.  The  price  named  docs  not  iu- 
elude  haulage,  which  is  done  by  the  tenant  of  the 
farm  upon  which  the  cottages  .are  built. 
_  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Denton  expresses  his  con- 
viction thut  the  stereotyped  form  of  cottage- 
building  (i.e.,  with  three  bedrooms  upstairs,  with 
living  room  .ind  scullery  below,  and  the  necessary 
outbuildings  in  addition)  must  be  depai  tnd  from, 
and  that  we  must,  in  cert;iin  cases,  have  one  1  ed- 
rciom  on  the  ground  floor,  as  adopted  by  Captain 
Dashwood,  and  in  others  one  larger  living  room, 
with  the  scullery  as  an  outbuilding.  Moreover' 
if  we  are  iu  any  sensible  degree  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  cjtt.age  building,  it  must  be  by  the  use  of 
materials  different  to  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  adopted.  The  use  of  home  grown  timber 
steeped  in  lime,  and  thereby  made  as  durable  as 
Baltic  dtal,  is  one  object  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. The  same  may  1  e  said  of  concrete  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  it  has  been  recommended. 


THE  SEWERS   AND   CESSPOOLS    OP 
BRIGHTON. 

WHEREVER  noxious  matter  of  any  kind  is 
allowed  to  accumulate,  however  salu 
bnous  m.ay  be  the  locality,  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants must  suffer.  The  sewage  of  Brighton 
a  town  of  80,000  or  100,000  inhabitants,  is  only 
partially  canied  away  by  sewers,  a  great  portion 
being  stored  up  in  those  hotbeds  of  disease,  cess- 
pools. Thus  many  who  may  go  to  Brighton  (or 
other  places  similar  in  sanitary  or  non-sanitary 
arrangemi  nts)  in  search  of  health,  may  possibly 
return  with  the  seeds  of  disease  implanted  within 
them,  although  utteily  unconscious  of  the  fact 

The  suburbs  of  Hove  and  CliftonvUle  are  not 
governed  by  the  Brighton  municipality,  and, 
Uom  want  of  unity  among  the  powers  that  be, 
i.has  been  found  impossible  (says  the  Lancet)  to 
adopt  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  system  for  the 
dramage  of  the  district  and  the  utilisation  of  the 
sewage  on  the  land.  As  it  is,  the  sewage  is  turned 
oy  no  less  than  si.t  outlets  into  the  sea.  This 
tact  must  damoge  the  "bathing"  reputation  of 
ine  town,  as  compared  with  Hastmgs  or  East- 
Bourne,  where  such  an  arrangement  has  been  ob- 
viated at  a  vast  expense.  Immense  volumes  of 
Qaa  and  Btmking  sewage  are  poured    out    in 


„ht  or  ten  are  opened  every  nif,'ht.  The  fre- 
quency of  this  operation  depends  on  the  ntiture 
of  the  s(.il  and  the  construction  of  the  cesspool. 
There  are  four  kinds  :  first,  those  made  in  what  is 
called  Coombe  rock,  which  is  a  species  of  chalky 
marl  interspersed  with  boulders,  probably  brought 
down  from  the  shore  by  glacial  action.  This  sub- 
stance is  quite  impervious  to  water.  Cesspools 
made  therein  are  speedily  filled  up  with  very 
liquid  matter,  and  ea.?ily  run  over.  They  require 
to  be  often  emptied,  and  the  farmers  grumble  be- 
cause the  contents  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  cartage.  Beneath  this  most  peculiar  deposit, 
which  reaches  at  some  points  to  a  depth  of  70ft ,  and 
extends  for  a  considerable  distance  both  in'  the 
eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
continuation  of  the  shingle  of  the  coast,  composed 
of  rough  stones  and  fine  sand,  with  the  remains  of 
bones  and  curiously  burnt  bricks,  which  must 
have  been  m.ade  by  man  millions  of  years  ago. 
Very  many  cesspools  communicate  with  this,  and 
as  It  13  capable  of  receiving  almost  any  amount 
of  solid  as  well  as  liquid  matter,  these  cesspools 
may  go  for  fifty  years  without  being  opened.  la 
the  northern  portions  of  the  town  the  cesspools 
.are  made  iu  ch.alk,  and  in  m.any  cases  one  above 
the  other.  When  first  made  they  absorb  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  solid  as  well  as  liquid  matter, 
and  they  po  for  .several  years  without  beiug 
c  caused.  But  as  the  pores  of  the  chalk  become 
closed  up,  the  interval  between  cleaning  out  be- 
comes  less  and  less,  until  at  length  tbey  require 
to  be  opened  almust  every  year.  Lastly,  very 
many  wells  have  been  closed  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  order  of  the  authorities,  and  have  been 
converted  into  common  cesspools.  A  most  ex 
perienced  person  has  never  known  one  of  them 
stopped  up.  The  water-courses  in  the  chalk  are 
immense,  and  will  carry  off  any  amount  of  solid 
matter.  But  the  so  called  springs  appear  in  wells 
and  on  the  beach,  and  are,  in  some  instances,  the 
source  from  which  drinking  water  is  derived. 
In  the  cesspool  districts,  disease  assumes  a 
peculiarly  asthenic  form,  and  nervous  depression 
and  neuralgic  affections  are  very  marked.  These 
do  not  necessarily  increase  mortality,  but  they 
destroy  the  advantages  which  the  invalid  Ls  en- 
titled to  expect  at  such  an  admirable  spot.  Tlie 
Brighton  authorities,  hitherto  too  reliant  on  the 
reputation  of  their  town,  must  bestir  themselves 
in  sanitary  matters  if  they  wish  to  retain  public 
approbation 

THE  FIVE   ORDERS   AND   THE   THREE 
ORDERS,  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OP  EREE. 

MASONRY. 

AN  interesting  discussion  on  this  topic  has 
been  going  on  recently  in  the  Freemasons' 
Mamzine.  It  arose  from  "Pictus,"a  writer  in 
that  publication,  speaking  of  the  ignorance,  both 
of  Freemasonry  and  architecture,  sometimes  dis- 
pkayed  by  some  of  the  craft.  It  is  absurd,  he 
said,  to  hear  the   "  five "   orders  spoken  of  as 


existing  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  In  reply  to  this,  a  correspondent  said 
that  if  "  Pictus "  would  look  into  Josephus,  he 
would  find  that  Solomon  built  his  house  sup- 
ported  by  "ipiadrangular  pillars,"  but  "thereof 
was  according  to  the  Corinthian  Order."  This 
lirow  forth  an  .ther  correspondent,  "  Not  for 
Joseph,"  who  as';ed  which  Josephus  was  reteired 
to  as  an  authoriy  that  the  Corinthian  order  was 
emjiloycd  in  S  l.jmon's  Temple— Josephus  tho 
historian  or  Josi  .hus  Miller  ?  Both,  he  says,  aro 
equally  good  aut'iorities  on  such  a  point. 

"1  ictus"  agai  1  comes  to  the  front,  and  argues 
for  tlie  correctness  of  his  former  assertion  that  it 
was_  absurd  to  speak  about  the  Fire  Orders  as 
having  exi.sted  in  Solomon's  time  (about  1,000  li  c). 
Solomon,  he  s.ays,  was  undoubtedly  acquainted 
with  the  :  tylo  of  architecture  in  nso  among  the 
Greeks  ;  but  the  Greeks  only  u.'fed  Three  Orders — • 
viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  It  was  not 
until  long  after  tho  found.ation  of  Rome  (7.';2c.c.) 
that  tho  Rom.an3  m.ade  the  innovation  of  the 
Five  Orders.  Conseipiently  Solomon  could  not 
know  anything  about  what  was  not  invented 
until  several  centuries  after  his  death.  " Pictus" 
trusts  that  his  Masonic  brethren  will  see  the 
necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between  tho 
Three  Grecian  Orders  anil  the  Five  Roman 
Orders,  when,  the  chronology  of  architecture 
being  better  understood,  we  shall  have  no  more 
.allusions,  at  least,  to  the  Tuscan  and  Composite 
in  connection  with  Solomon.  "  Pictus  "  furtlier 
s.ays  that  he  had  no  intention  of  finding  fault 
with  or  disputing  the  propriety  of  speaking  about 
the  co-existence  of  Solomon  .and  the  Three 
Grecian  Orders,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  quota- 
tion from  Josephus,  he  is  not  aware  that  even 
the  Grecian  Corinthian  was  in  existence  so 
early  as  Solomon.  It  is  questionable  if  Josephu3 
could  have  furnished  any  proof  that  Solomon  really 
built  his  hou.se  "according  to  the  Corinthian 
Order."  Can  any  Grecian  specimen  of  Coriuthiau, 
elected  1,000  years  B.C.,  be  indicated?  "Pic- 
tus" thus  concludes  : — "There  is  (I  hope  I  will 
not  be  misunderstood)  in  aM.asonic  point  of  view 
too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  Temple  of  Solomim. 
As  a  building  it  was  undoubtedly  a  fine  one,  yet 
we  may  believe  that  there  were  other  buildings 
erected  about  that  time  as  good  specimens  of 
architecture  as  it  was.  It  was  not  built  by  those 
whom  it  w;is  built /or.  It  is  the  religious  ideas 
fixed  in.  our  minds,  connected  with  Solomon's 
Temple,  that  give  it  its  greatest  interest  iu  our 
eyes.  I  am  not  one  of  the  Leliever.5  iu  the 
popularly-understood  connection  believed  to  exist 
between  Solomon's  Temple  and  modern  Free- 
masonry. I  go  in  with  the  idea  of  the  origin  of 
Freemasonry  being  with  the  building  fraternities 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
many  allusions  would  be  made  to,  and  iUustra- 
tii-ins  drawn  from,  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  as  well  as  other  matters  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  to  e.'icite  and  stimulate  the  brethren. 
Such  scriptural  allusioi;s  .and  quotations  were 
customary  with  writers  of  tho  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  ;  thereafter,  what  was  merely 
used  in  illustration  came  ultimately  in  process  of 
time  to  be  considered  as  fact.  Yet  while  I  sup- 
port the  idea  of  the  Fieemasons  being  the  direct 
descend.ant3  or  representatives  of  the  middle 
ages,  yet,  in  a  sense,  as  masons,  these  building 
fraternities  were  on  their  part  the  descendants  of 
the  architectural  fathers  of  pre-Christian  times." 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
rilHE  twenty-first  annual  report  of  this  institu- 
JL  tion  has  just  been  published.  Four  addi- 
tional pensioners  have  been  placed  on  the  funds 
within  tho  last  twelve  months,  the  total  number 
now  being  forty-eight — twenty-four  men  and 
twenty-four  women.  A  satisfactory  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  funded  stock  :  £1,525  lOs.  3d. 
having  been  purchased  for  the  relief  fund,  and 
£107  83.  fid.  for  the  building  fund.  The  amount 
now  invested  is  ,£11,322  liis.  4d.  stock  for  the 
relief  fund,  and  £2,939  193  9d.  for  the  building 
fund,  beiug  a  total  of  £14,272  lOs.  Id.  stock 
three  per  cent.  Consols.  The  directors,  in  thank- 
ing the  late  president,  W.  K.  Rogers,  Esq.,  espe- 
cially allude  to  the  good  service  he  did  to  the 
institution  by  having  obtained  the  large  donation 
of  £100  each  from  ten  firms.  They  also,  in 
thanking  all  their  friends  and  supporters,  ask 
them  to  renew  their  efforts  so  as  to  enable  them 
still  further  to  aid  their  unfortunate  and  de- 
serving brethren.  George  F.  Trollope,  Esq.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  act  as  President  of  the 
Institution  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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ST.  MARY'S   CHURCH,   LICHFIELD. 

THE  erection  of  one  of  the  most  fitting  of  the 
many  visible  memorials  of  the  late  Bishop 
Lonsdale  was  formally  commenced  at  Lichfield  on 
July  30.  The  Rev.  Canon  Lonsdale,  younger  son 
of  the  late  beloved  bishop,  succeeded  to  the  living, 
and  the  necessity  for  rebuilding  the  church  as  a 
matter  of  safety  as  well  as  of  taste  and  conveni- 
ence led  to  the  determination  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing which  should  harmonise  with  the  beautiful 
tower  and  spire  in  memory  of  the  late  bishop. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £8,000,  and  towards  this 
the  family  of  the  late  diocesan  contributed  £4, 000, 
and  the  rest  has  been  subscribed  with  the  exception 
of  about  £1,000.  When  the  tower  and  spire  were 
erected  Mr.  Street  prepared  plans  for  a  new  church, 
but  it  was  determined  to  invite  competition  for 
the  design,  and  the  result  was  that  the  pl.ans  of 
Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect,  of  Louth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, were  selected.  The  new  church  will  consist 
of  a  nave  70ft.  long  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  a  ch,ancel  30ft.  long,  and  will  accommod.-ite 
900  persons.  It  will  be  built  of  stone  polished  in- 
side and  out.  The  east  wiu.iow  will  be  very  large 
and  elegant,  and  there  will  be  six  three-light 
windows  on  each  side,  and  a  four-light  window  at 
the  east  end  of  each  of  the  aisles.  The  principal 
entrance  wiU  be  on  the  north  side,  where  near  the 
tower  there  will  be  a  very  handsome  doorway  with 
deeply  recessed  and  moulded  arch,  and  carved 
capitals.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  carving  in  the 
design,  which  includes  a  handsome  reredos  with 
columns  of  Devonshire  marble,  massive  carved 
oak  stalls,  and  altar  rail  in  the  chancel.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  there  will  be  an  organ 
chamber  and  vestry,  and  on  the  north  side,  over 
the  family  vault,  a  chapel  for  the  Dyott  family. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Critchlow 
and  rt'ard,  builders,  of  Uttoxeter. 


room,  and  other  offices  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
eight  bed  and  dressing  rooms.  It  is  situateon 
sloping  ground,  commanding  a  magnilicent  view 
of  Ascot,  backed  by  fir  and  pine  trees,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  in  colour. 

A  few  points  in  the  construction  may  per- 
haps be  of  interest.  The  external  arches  arc 
formed  with  perforated  bricks  laid  in  cement  and 
placed  on  end,  forming  level  soffits,  thus  saving 
centreing  skewbacks  and  gauging  to  arches  ;  the 
upper  portion  of  gables  projecting  on  corbels  and 
formed  of  9in.  brick  nogg  and  tir  framed  timber, 
stained  and  v.arnished,  with  entrance  porch  of 
open  timber  framed.  No  stone  has  been  used, 
except  for  sills.  The  staircase  and  other  internal 
fittings  are  in  character  with  the  exterior.  Ter- 
races will  be  formed  to  reach  the  garden,  which 
is  l.-id  out  with  ornamental  waters,  &c.  The  roofs 
.are  covered  with  the  Broomhall  patent  tiles. 
Stables  in  character  with  the  house  are  now 
erecting.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Islington,  w.as  the 
builder,  who  completed  the  work  under  contract 
for  £1,720.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Walford, 
Donkin,  and  Co.,  3,  Queen's-square. 


which  brings  the  smoke  or  products  of  com- 
bustion within  the  action  of  the  r.arefactiou 
of  the  air  in  the  hot  air  chamber,  and  by  the 
power  of  the  upward  current  thus  created 
ensures  the  asceut  of  the  smoke  or  products 
of  combustion,  downw,ard  currents  being  opposed 
by  the  rarefied  air  thus  generated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  chimney,  in  the  hot  air  chamber,  and 
in  the  fireplace,  .as  well  as  by  the  hood  or 
deflector,  preventing  any  sudden  downward  gust 
p.assing  direct  on  to  the  ignited  fuel,  but  causing 
it  to  b3  brought  within  the  influence  of  the 
heated  air  in  the  hot  air  chamber,  and  thereby 
destroyed. 


A 


ST.  SWITHIN'S,  LINCOLN. 

THE  parish  church  of  St.  Swithin  was  at  one 
time  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  Lincoln. 
It  consisted  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles 
and  chancel.  The  tower,  containing  a  peal  of 
beUs,  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  was 
remarkable  for  its  good  proportions.  This  build- 
ing continued  in  good  repair  until  1644,  when  it 
vpas  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ruin  was  left  standing 
for  some  years,  until  the  tower  was  considered 
xmsafe  from  the  weight  of  the  bells  it  held,  and 
was  consequently  pulled  down  and  the  bells 
sold. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  there  is  a 
sketch  by  Buck  of  the  ruin  in  the  year  1720, 
which  shows  the  remains  of  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  and  a  handsome  ^east  window  ;  it  appears, 
too,  from  this  sketch  that  the  parishioners  had 
roofed  in  a  portion  of  the  south  aisle  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Divine  service. 

The  present  little  church  was  completed  in 
1801,  when  the  population  of  the  parish  numbered 
only  940.  From  that  time  the  parish  h.as  been 
gradually  increasing  in  importance  until  it  has 
become  by  far  the  most  populous  in  the  city  and 
now  contains  upwards  of  7,000  persons,  and  the 
only  church  accommodation  for  this  large  num- 
ber is  the  little  building  above  mentioned,  which 
ia  estimated  to  seat  about  270  persons. 

At  various  times  during  the  last  seven  years 
attempts  have  been  made  to  build  a  large  new 
church,  but  all  these  attempts  proved  unsuccessful, 
until  the  present  incumbent  (the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Pratt)  commenced  the  work  in  earnest,  shortly 
after  his  appointment  to  the  living.  He  has  been 
80  f.ar  sxiccessf  ul  as  to  obtain  a  most  valuable  site 
adjoining  the  present  churchyard  and  opening 
into  the  widest  and  most  commanding  street  in 
the  city.  A  very  eSective  design  has  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  who  won  the 
competition  against  ten  competitors.  The  work 
is  to  be  carried  out  in  three  separate  contracts  : — 
1.  The  nave  and  aisles.  2.  The  chancel  and 
vestry.  3.  The  tower  and  spire.  The  whole  is 
estimated  to  cost  from  £7,500  to  £8,000. 


MURAL  PAINTINGS   AT   WEST    SOMER- 
TON  CHURCH. 

THE  discovery  of  the  Fairford  windows,  though 
much  more  valuable,  is  scarcely  more  in- 
teresting than  a  discovery  recently  made  at  West 
Somerton  Church,  near  Great  Yarmouth,  of  some 
fine  mural  paintings.  Mr.  John  L  'Estrange,  on 
the  visit  of  the  Norfolk  Archajological  Society  to 
the  church,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  these 
wall-paintings.  It  appears  that  in  constructing 
a  ventilator  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  traces 
of  colour  were  detected,  and  Mr.  J.T.  Bottle,  of 
Yarmouth,  having  heard  this,  obtained  permission 
to  clear  off  the  numerous  coats  of  whitewash. 
He  was  rew.arded  by  finding  that  the  whole  space 
between  two  of  the  Early  English  windows  of  the 
nave,  in  length  about  12ft ,  was  occupied  by  an 
early  p.aiuting  representing  "The  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory."  Unfortunately,  the  central  portion 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  painting  was  irretrievably 
lost  by  the  rebuilding  of  that  portion  of  the  wall 
some  time  since,  and  the  plaster  at  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  is  much  decayed.  Our  Lord 
was  evidently  represented  seated,  with  the  globe 
beneath  his  feet,  upon  a  rainbow,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  is  still  left,  but  of  the  figure 
nothing  but  the  b.are  feet  remain.  On  either  side 
of  our  Lord  is  a  seraphim,  presenting  to  him  a 
kneeling  female,  the  one  on  the  right  being  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Lower  down  are  two  angels, 
habited  in  albes  and  wearing  crowns,  trumpeting 
the  dead  to  judgment.  At  the  bottom  are 
eleven  nude  figures  in  various  attitudes,  amongst 
them  being  a  king  and  queen,  ecclesiastics,  and  two 
knights,  whose  acutely-pointed  bassinets,  together 
with  the  broad,  bold  style  of  drawing,  indicate 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  the  date  of  the  paint- 
ing. "The  treatment  of  the  subject  corresponds 
with  that  of  other  mediicval  representations  of 
our  Lord's  second  coming.  On  the  north  wall  of 
the  nave,  opposite  this  painting,  is  a  smaller 
painting,  enclosed  within  a  decorated  border,  of 
the  Resurrection.  This  is  considerably  faded,  but 
the  figure  of  the  Saviour  stepping  out  of  the 
sepulchre  is  tolerably  distinct.  It  is  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  whole  of  the  w.all3  are 
covered  with  such  paintings,  but  for  the  present 
operations  are  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 


ANTI-SMOKY  CHIMNEY  STOVE, 
of 


MR.  THOMAS  NASH,  jun, 
street,  Borough,  the  well-known 


RESIDENCE  AT  BAGS  HOT,  SURREY. 

ON  another  page  will  be  found  an  illustration 
of  a  residence  recently  erected  on  the  estate 
of  Sir  GeorgcP.  Lee,  Knight,near  Bagshot,  Surrey. 
It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  architects  to 
treat  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  cottage  stylo, 
combining  simplicity  and  economy  as  chief  re- 
commendations. It  contains  three  reception 
rooms,   kitchen,     butler's   pantry,   housekeeper's 


Great  Dover- 

_  inventor 

and  manufacturer  of  the  copper-bound  painters' 
brushes,  has  recently  patented  certain  improve- 
ments in  domestic  stoves  and  graces,  their  object 
being  the  promotion  of  more  perfect  combustion 
and  the  )ireveution  of  that  too  prevalent  evil,  a 
smoky  chimney,  as  it  is  commonly  termed.  Mr. 
Nash  provides  the  back  of  the  stove  or  grate  with 
a  hot  air  chamber — that  is,  behind  the  grate-back 
he  has  a  hollow  space  or  chamber,  the  air  in 
which  becomes  heated  by  conduction  from  the 
back  of  the  stove  or  grate,  when  the  back  gets 
heated  by  the  action  of  the  ignited  fuel  therein. 
The  aperture  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke  or 
products  of  combustion  is  not,  as  in  ordinary 
stoves  or  grates,  a  mere  opening,  allowing  such 
smoke  or  products  to  pass  directly  to  and  up  the 
chimney,   but  has   a   sort   of  hood  or  deflector. 


THE  DEWSBURY   NEW  WATER. 
WORKS. 

T  the  present  time  several  extensive  con- 
tracts are  being  executed  at  the  Water- 
works for  the  United  W.ator  Boards  of  Dews- 
bury,  Heckmondwike,  and  Batley.  The  works 
are  situate  at  and  near  to  Dunford  Bridge,  on  the 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  moors.  The  contracts 
are  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nowell  and  Mr.  Briers, 
who  are  executing  the  works,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Batem.an,  of  London.  The  opera- 
tions comprise  the  Stamclifl'e  reservoir  and  the 
Wimbledon  reservoir.  At  the  latter  place  the 
works  are  being  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  The 
difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  encountered  have 
been  rather  formidable.  A  dislocation  or  fault, 
which  crosses  the  valley  at  the  point  where  the 
puddle  wall  of  the  embankment  was  formerly 
fixed,  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
a  good  foundation.  This  has  now  been  over- 
come,  and  a  good  foundation  has  been  found  for  a 
considerable  distance  across  the  valley.  The 
puddling  his  been  commenced  at  a  depth  of  30ft. 
below  the  bank,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work 
will  be  made  secure.  It  is  proposed  to  line  the 
trench  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  with  con- 
crete, so  as  to  prevent  any  leakage.  A  large  dis- 
charge tunnel,  in  connection  with  the  reservoir, 
has  been  successfully  driven  through,  and  is  now 
being  lined  with  stone.  In  the  embankment 
about  18,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  have  been 
I  deposited. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  SICK  AND  INSANE 
POOR  OF  LONDON. 

IN  June,  1367,  an  order  was  made  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board  combining  the  unions  and 
parishes  of  London  into  an  asylum  district  for 
insane,  fever,  and  smallpox  cases,  and  the  Metro- 
politan District  Asylum  Board  was  called  into 
existence.  By  this  combination  great  benefit 
must  result  to  the  sick  poor.  Spacious,  well- 
constructed,  and  pleasantly  situated  infirmaries 
or  hospitals  will  be  an  agreeable  transformation 
from  the  dingy  and  pestiferous  apartments  in 
some  of  our  metropolitan  workhouses  yclept 
"infirmaries,"  and  the  sad  condition  of  which 
the  Lancet  Sanitary  Commissioners  did  so  much 
to  expose.  The  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  bids 
fair  to  eS'ect  this  transformation.  Two  asylums 
for  the  insane,  each  to  accommodate  1,500 
patients,  are  to  be  erected — one  at  Leavesden, 
near  AYatford,  on  the  north,  and  the  other  at 
Caterham,  near  Croydon,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames.  Three  asylums  are  to  be  erected  for 
fever  and  smallpox  pitients — one  for  the 
north-western,  another  for  the  north-eastern,  and 
the  third  for  the  southern  district.  The  site  for 
the  north-western  asylum  is  at  Hampstead,  for 
the  north-eastern  at  Homerton,  and  for  the 
southern  at  Stockwell.  Great  opposition  has  been 
naised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stockwell  and  Hamp- 
stead to  the  erection  of  such  buildings  in  their 
neighbourhoods  from  fear  of  contagion,  but  the 
same  opposition  was  raised  some  years  ago  by  the 
Islingtonians  to  the  erection  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospit,al  in  the  Liverpr.ol  road.  The 
hospital,  however,  was  erected,  and  the  population 
of  Islington  has  not  been  decimated  by  fever,  as 
was  prognosticated. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  seventeen  parishes 
,i.nd  unions  have  been  required  to  provide  in- 
firmaries on  sites  detached  from  their  workhouses. 
Fending  the  completion  of  such  arrangements 
many  boards  of  guardi.ius  have  [irovided  tem. 
porary  buildings.  At  Camberwell,  Nazareth  House, 
formerly  a  nunnery,  has  been  taken  as  an 
auxiliary  workhouse,  and  Price's  Candle  Factory, 
in  Wandsworth-road,  has  been  hired  by  the  Lam- 
beth guardians.  At  Islington  and  Kensington 
temporary  iron  buildings  have  been  erected. 
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CATHEDRAL   ORGANS. 

IN  spite  of  the  cleverness  of  men  of  genius 
it  muit   be   confessed  with  some  shame 
ttiat  a  gooil  (leal  of  what  is  good  and  capital 
in  this  world,  especially  in  art,  has  been  the 
result  of  accident — pure  accident,  and  nothing 
else.     Tliis  wa3  the  case  of  the  organ  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
great   cathedrals,   including   even  St.  Paul's. 
It  was  never  originally  intended,   or  for  a 
moment  contemplated,  to  piit  the   organ  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  church  like  the  Abbey, 
or  York  Minster,  or  St.  Paul's.     The  screens 
or  lofts  on  which  they  stand,  or  rather  did 
stand,    before    the     "Restoration    Period," 
were  simply,  as  everyone    knows,    for    the 
purpose  of  shutting  in  from  the   outer  con- 
gregation the  "sanctuary,"  or  place  of  sacri- 
tioe  ;  though  the  word  sanctuari/  is  not  quite 
an   orthodox  word,  it  is  so  expressive  that  it 
will  well  serve  our  present  purpose.     If  the 
reader  will,  therefore,  for  a  moment  follow  us 
into  this  curious  and  now  so  important  sub- 
ject, he  will  see  the  amount  of  mischief  that  is 
going  on  in  so  many  of  our  cathedrals,  con- 
lining  ourselves  to  Westminster  for  the  pre- 
senr,  with  an   occasional  allusion  to    other 
churches.     First,   then,   it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  under  the  old  religious  regime,  such 
a  church   as  Westminster  Abbey  was  quite 
complete  had  it  been  confined  to  the  simple 
■'sanctuary"   only — i.e.,   the  space   included 
between  the  stalls,  on  either  side,  the  screens 
and   monuments,  and  east  and  west   by  the 
two  screens,  the  altar  screen,  and  the  organ 
screen  or  rood-loft.     This  was  the  church  or 
temple,   the  place  alike  of  sacrifice  and   of 
those    who   assisted  at    it,   while   the    wor- 
shippers might  have  been  outside  this  sanc- 
tuary  or   central  church  altogether,  under  a 
grove  of  trees,  without  destroying  the  idea  of 
the  church  or  the  purpose  lor  which  it  was 
built.      It  was  a  simple  matter  of    conve- 
nience to  surround  this   nucleus  or   central 
sanctuar}-  with   nave,   and  aisles,   and  tran- 
septs, and  eastern  chapels,  for  with  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice — and  it  all  centres  in  this,  and 
the  Abbey  is  unintelligible  without  it — it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  assembled  worshippers 
shouW  see,  or  even  hear,  what  was  going  on  ; 
their  mere  presence  near  was  enough,  their 
duties  and  prayers  were  their  own,  and  dis- 
tinct from    those  going  on  in  the    central 
church  or  sanctuary.     The  surrounding  nave 
and  aisles  placed  them  under  the  same  roof. 
Thus,  the  whole  sanctuary  was  consistently 
screened  in  by    the  two   screens,   the  altar 
screen  and  organ  screen,  and  stalls  on  either 
side,  so  that  the  organ  screen,  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  is  a  kind  of  accident,  and 
its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  church  wholly 
acdilento.1.     Now,  in  this   our  day  all  this  is 
at  an  end  ;  the  very  idea  of  sacrifice  is  over, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  meaning  what- 
ever in  the   surrounding  screens — they   en- 
close nothing.     This   is  a  very  curious   sub- 
ject   indeed,   for    it  shows  how   progressive 
enlightenment  changes  all  things,  and  makes 
that  now   absurd  which  in   past   generations 
was  all-absorbing  and  sanctified.     Would  you 
puU  down  the  screens,  stalls,  and  all  else,  says 
the  reader  here,  and  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
it  for  enlightenment  sake  ?     I  reply  no.     I 
would  keep  all  as  it  is — if  for  no  other  reason 
as  a  record  and  remembrance  of  the  past ; 
and,   more  than  all,   I  would,   had   I  been 
architect  custode  of  the  Abbey  (or  St.  Paul's) 
have  blessed  my  stars  that   so  fortunate  and 
happy   and   superstitious     an    accident    had 
befallen  the  place    as    the    putting  of    the 
organ  screen  where   it  is — viz.,  right  in  the 
middle  of  the   church ;  for  if  all  the  power 
of    human    ingenuity     possible     had     been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  "  where 
to    put    an    organ  .' "     in     a    cathedral,     so 
as  to  get  the  utmost  power  of  sound  out  of  it, 
nothing  better  could  have  been  thought  of  or 
imagined,  for  it  is  free  and  open  on  all  sides, 
and  the  four  enclosing   walls  of  the   church 
would    seem  almost    to    have  been    built 
round  it,  and  for  it,  and  for  nothing  else.  But 


for  this  to  be  thoroughly  effective  the   in- 
strument  must   stand  in   the  middle  of  this 
space,  right  under  the  roof  and  away  from  the 
nave  lateral   arches,  so   that  the  sound   ma\' 
rise  clear  to  the  roof  and  travel  east  and  west 
without    impediment,    as     the    sound   of    a 
musical  box    in    the    middle    of   an    empty 
drawer.      Your  correspondent    of  last  week 
remarks  on  the  roll  of  the  sound  through  the 
Abbey.      It  does  this  now  of  course,  but   not 
as  it  did   before   the   stupid  alteration  took 
place,  because  there  is  no  west  wall  reflexion, 
and  the   sound   is  shut  in  at   the  top   of  the 
pipes  ;  but  even  this  elfect,  pretty  as  it  is,  is 
as  nothing  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  whole 
.\bbey  aud    Henry    VII.'s  Chapel  were  al- 
together   empty     and    bare     of    furniture. 
There  must    always  be  something    lost.     If 
the   cathedral   were   empty,  then  the   sound 
would  be  at  a   maximum,  but   it  would   cer- 
tainly lose   something  in   architectural  effect 
by  being  perfectly  bare,  and  could  hardly  be 
utilised,  so   that  something  of  sounl   effect 
must  be  sacrified.      The  place,   therefore,  of 
the   organ  loft    or   sanctuary    screen    in    a 
cathedral  church,   and  consequently  of  the 
organ  on  it,   is  as   near  as  can  be  perfect  ;  it 
could  not  be  better  or  be  improved.     What  a 
pity  to  miss   all  this  !     But   it  is  not  all.     It 
may  surprise  many    to    be    told    that    the 
whole   series  of  pipes   they  see   on  the  two 
fronts  and  four  sides  of  this  Abbey  organ,  and 
the  pipes  of  the  choir  organ,  are  sham^ ;  they 
are   not   musical  metal  pipes,   but  wooden 
cylinders,  to  imitate  pipes,  and  merely  form  a 
bad  screen  or  case  round  the  real  instrument. 
The  organ  case  proper  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be, 
and  the  whole   arrangement  of  the  organ  or 
rather    organs    would    seem    to    be    almost 
diabolical  in  foolishness  of  arrangement,  and 
in  certainty  of  failure.      The  "  pedal  organ  " 
lies  on  the  tloor  of  the  loft,  so  that  the  sound 
from  its  pipes  blows  on  to  the  screen  parapet, 
instead  of  up  into  the  vaulted  roof.     Mark 
well,  this  is  the  pedal  organ,  that  one  of  all 
which  does  the  most  emphatic  work,  and,  to 
say  truth,   might  sometimes  be  made  to  do 
more.  The  "swell  organ,''  that  most  beautiful 
and  happy  of  material  musical  thoughts,  is, 
as  I  said  before,  destroyed,  as  far  as  it  can  be, 
and  is  surrounded   by  the  aforesaid   painted 
shams  and   with  a  close   hoarding  behind  it, 
perhaps  to   deaden   things  a   little,  of  which 
there    is    but    small   need    here ;    and    the 
"  quoir  organ  " — and   here  is  a  hint  for   the 
organ  builders — is  right  in  front  and  between 
the  two  large  ones,  the   organist  sitting  aud 
playing  between   the  four — ''.c,  great  organ, 
swell,  pedal   organ,  on   the   floor,    and    the 
quoir  organ  in  front.     Now  my  argument  is, 
"  to  open  out  the  organ,"  but,  if  I  wanted  to 
deaden  anything,   and  put  it   away  out   of 
sight — nay,  out  of  hearing  almost — it  would 
have  been  this  very  quoir  organ  now  so  con- 
spicuous ;  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  if 
the  singers  be   good   and   keep  together,  the 
instrumental   accompaniment   cannot  be  too 
low,  except  in   emphatic  and  f.  and  f.  f.  pass- 
ages;   so    that    if    I    had    to    rebuild   this 
'NVestminster  organ,  I  would  put  the  quoir 
organ  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  that  the  sound 
of  it  should  be  low  and  distant.     And  here 
another  loss  comes  to  mind,  which  some  few 
may  perhaps   recollect — the   strange,  almost 
weird     effect   of    a    musical    passage,    when 
it  travels  round  a  large  organ ,  or  seems  to  be 
travelling  away  from  you  and  not  to  you.    Of 
course  not  everyone  can  do  this  in  perform- 
ance, but  Mr.  Turle  had  the  knack  of  it ;  and 
one   hardly   knows    how  musical    skill   aud 
resource   could   be  better   exemplified,    or  a 
more  wonderful  effect  produced ;  indeed,  when 
well  done,  it  doubles  the  power  of  a  musical 
passage  as  it  comes  from  the  composer's  liands. 
Thus   it  will   be  seen,  partially  at  least,  for 
space  does  not  allow  me  to  say  half  that  is 
needful,  what  an  amount  of  loss,  musical  and 
architectural,  and  mischief  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  tampering  with  and  the  pulling 
to  pieces  of  this  organ.     Now  that  the  fashion 
is  once  started  and  on  the  move,  it  is  very 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  every  cathedral  organ 


in  the  country  is  in  like  manner  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  Temple  organ,  a  much  finer 
one  than  that  at  the  Abbey,  is  shut  up  in  a 
"  stone  box  ;"  the  St.  Paul's  organ  is  only  to 
be  found  after  a  tiresome  search  after  it  ; 
Canterbury  finds  its  organ  in  the  roof  ;  and 
Westminster  is  distributed  about  in  bits,  and 
just  where  it  cannot  be  played.  Ought  not 
education  to  commence  with  the  upper 
classes  I  and  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
poor  dull  clerks  in  ottices  do  such  wretched 
work  when  those  whose  opportunities  are  so 
much  higher  are  found  to  not  only  sanction 
but  .advise  such  destructive  and  ignorant 
policy.  Westminster  Abbey  has  yet  to  be 
restored  in  the  future  :  let  us  hope  that  the 
great  work  will  commence  now  with  its  organ. 

C.  B.  A. 


SCIENTIFIC  POPULAR  LECTURES  FOR 
THE  PEOPLE.— EXAMINATION  AND 
PRIZE  SCHEME. 

IN  anticipation  of  the  third  season  for  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  familiar  scientific 
lectures  prepared  by  Thomas  Twining,  Eiq.,  in 
connection  with  his  Economic  Museum  at 
Twickenham,  that  gentleman  has  propounded  a 
plan  for  examinatioa,  and  offered  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  attendants  at  his  lectures. 
The  course  will  embrace  the  subjects  of  physics, 
chemical  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
human  anatomy,  and  human  physiology.  Arrange- 
ments are  at  present  matle  for  the  delivery  of  the 
course  at  the  Lambeth  Baths,  and,  although  Mr. 
Twining  will  be  happy  to  receive  proposals  for  the 
gratuitous  delivery  of  the  lectures  in  other 
localities,  the  examination  and  prize  scheme  is 
for  the  present  limited  to  the  Lambeth  Baths, 
where  the  most  numerous  and  attentive  audiences 
have  been  present  in  past  seasons.  One  of  the 
examiners  will  be  Mr.  William  Hudson,  chemical 
superintendent  of  the  Twickenham  Museum  ; 
another  will  be  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy,  and  a 
third  is  to  be  named  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr. 
Twining  has  desired  special  precautions  to  be 
taken  to  exclude  all  except  b  ni  fide  working 
class  competitors.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  this  practical  attempt  at  popular,  technical, 
and  scientific  instruction  will  meet  with  the 
success  so  well  m°ant  an  endeavour  deserves.  It 
is  to  be  followed,  according  to  present  arrange- 
ments, by  a  South  London  Industrial  Exhibition 
in  the  Lambeth  Baths,  opening  early  in  March 
next. 


ARCHITECTS  AND   CLERKS  OF  WORES. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Islington  Board  of 
Guardians  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr. Bur- 
den, the  architect  of  the  new  workhouse,  directing 
the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  report  sent 
weekly  by  Jlr.  Lewis,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  and 
stating  that  Mr.  Lewis  was  taking  a  position  very 
unusual  for  a  clerk  of  works.  A  clerk  of  the 
works  was  at  the  disposal  and  service  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  he  held  his  office  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  architect.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
Burden's  note.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  it  was  conjectured  that  Mr.  Burden  re- 
ferred to  the  instructions  given  by  the  board  to 
the  clerk  of  the  works  to  make  a  weekly  report  and 
to  condemn  all  bad  materials.  One  of  the  guar- 
dians said  that  the  clerk  of  works  had  no  power 
to  condemn  materials  himself.  His  duty  was  to 
report  the  circumstance  to  the  architect.  Another 
guardian  contended  that  the  clerk  of  works  was 
appointed  liy  them  to  look  after  their  interests, 
and  was  paid  a  high  siLary  in  order  to  render  him- 
self independent  of  both  architect  and  builder.  A 
third  guardian  thought  that  the  clerk  of  works 
had  no  power  even  to  stop  work,  whereupon  he 
met  with  the  rejoinder  from  another  guardian  that 
if  that  was  so  the  clerk  would  be  perfectly  useless, 
tor  only  the  other  day  he  stoppei  the  putting  in 
of  some  defective  joists,  and  had  he  not  pos- 
sessed this  power  the  joists  would  have  been  co- 
vered up  and  no  one  would  have  known  anything 
about  them.  Mr.  Fairbank.  a  guardian,  said  that  be 
should  have  been  better  pleased  with  Mr.  Burden 
if  he  had  ordered  the  pulling  down  of  that  por- 
tion  of  the  building  containing  improper  material, 
so  as  to  punish  the  builders.  Mr.  Miles,  another 
guardian,  said  that  they  had  the  distinct  assertion 
of  Mr.  Burden  that  no  improper  materials  had 
been  used  in  the  building.  Mr.  Bos,  another 
guardian,  said  that  it  should  be  recollected  that 
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the  clerk  of  the  works  called  the  altention  of  the 
architect  to  ihe  defective  materials,  and  that  it 
was  only  when  the  architect  failed  to  order  their 
removal  that  the  clerk  of  the  works  reported  the 
circumstance  to  the  board.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Box)  that  Mr.  Lewis,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
had  thoroughly  perfoimed  his  duty.  Some  further 
conversation  ensued,  and  it  was  resolved  to  order 
Mr.Burden  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  board 
to  Btate  his  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 


THE  ROTHERHITHE  DISTRICT  ASYLUM. 

ArARAGRAPH  appeared  in  a  recent  im- 
pression stating  that  the  Metropolitan 
District  Asylum  Board  were  about  to  erect  a  new 
sick  asylum  at  Rotherhithe  to  accommodate  500 
patients,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000,  It  seems  thut  the 
Board  are  now  somewhat  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  should  avail  themselves  of  archi- 
tectural or  medical  assistance  in  deciding  upon 
the  plans  for  the  new  building.  The  SovtK  Lon- 
don Chroniclt\  in  some  judicious  remarks  on  the 
subject,  suggests  that,  as  both  professions  are  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  both  should  be  invited  to 
aid  in  settling  it.  The  medical  man  can  best  tell 
to  what  extent  the  health  of  the  patient  is  likely 
to  be  aflected  by  structural  arrangements,  and 
the  architect  can  tell  whether  the  requirements 
of  the  medical  profession  can  be  met  with  a  due 
regard  to  difficulties  of  construction  and  the 
money  to  be  expended.  If  full  swing  is  given  to 
the  absolute  requirements  of  either  medical  men 
or  architects  the  result  will  not  be  so  satisf.Tctory 
as  a  whole,  while  a  fusion  of  interests  will  be  not 
only  compatible  with  good  arrangements,  but 
absolutely  essential.  The  plans  for  the  new 
Btructure  are  all  upon  the  pavilion  principle,  the 
only  method  upon  which  a  proper  isolation  of  the 
sick,  with  that  amount  of  quietness,  rest,  and 
freedom  from  noxious  exhalations  which  is  neces- 
sary for  their  speedy  recovery,  can  be  attained. 
The  days  for  the  erection  of  a  large  hospital,  says 
the  Chroinch,  with  tier  upon  tier,  telling  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  architect  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  exhalations  from  the  lower  sick 
wards  ascend  to  those  of  the  upper  stories,  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  contagion  with  the  height, 
are  gone  by.  Our  hospitals  of  the  future  will 
spread  themselves  over  a  wider  extent  of  ground, 
they  will  take  advantage  of  the  pure  air  of  the 
country,  be  divided  into  several  blocks  of  build- 
ings, and  be  fitted  with  every  appliance  that  the 
most  advanced  medical  t^kill  can  suggest.  Archi- 
tectural beauty,  while  it  must  not  be  neglected, 
for  it  has  a  soothing  and  even  restorative  power 
of  its  own,  must  be  sought  in  the  inexpensive 
method  of  beautiful  forms  (and  this  is  beauty  of 
the  highest  kind),  not  in  florid  and  expensive 
ornamentation. 


OBITUARY. 

Ok  the  23rd  of  July  last,  Mr.  G.  R.  Bumell 
died  at  bis  residence  in  Kensington  Gardens- 
terrace,  in  the  54th  year  of  age.  He  was  a  well- 
known  writer  of  several  scientific  works.  His 
attainments  were  numerous.  He  had  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages,  and  had  resided  in 
America,  France,  and  Belgium,  besides  visiting 
Spain  and  Sardinia.  About  seven  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  France,  during  which  time  he 
was  engaged  on  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  and 
as  superintending  architect  of  the  Havre  Docks. 
On  the  cry  leing  raised  of  "  La  France  porir  l/'s 
Francnif"  in  184  8,  he  returned  to  England. 
Though  he  executed  several  works  both  here  and 
abroad,  his  bent  was  decidedly  literary.  He  con- 
tributed several  ai  tides  to  the  BniLDiNCi  News 
early  in  his  career,  especially  on  roofs.  In  1857 
he  wrote  a  rudinient.ary  work  on  "  Limes  and 
Cements;"  in  IS'il,  "The  Annual  Retrosjiect  of 
Engineering  and  Architecture."  He  edited 
"  The  Builders'  and  Contractors'  Price-book," 
and  "The  Engineers'  and  Architects'  Pocket- 
book."  He  was  connected,  too,  with  the  Journal 
of  Oasliglitinrj  for  many  years,  and  wrote  several 
papers  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  for  the  Insli- 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  for  which  he  received 
prizes.  He  was  the  atithor  of  many  articles  in 
Brande's  "  Dictionary  of  Science,"  and  in  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Architecture,"  published  by  the 
Architectural  Society,  especially  one  on  the  word 
"  Abattoi'."  Mr.  Burncll  was  a  relative  of  Mr. 
W.  Tite,  M.I'.,  and  at  his  suggestion  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Government  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  stone  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament — a  committee,  by  the 


way,  that  sat  long,  published  a  useful  report,  and 
never  received  the  slightest  acknowledgment  of  its 
services.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1860. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Mitchell,  of  Sheffield,  well  known  for  many 
years  as  a  zealous  antiquary.  In  1S31,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  in  turning  over  the  records  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  found,  in  the  40th 
volume  of  Dodsworth's  collection,  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  Sheffield  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
an  event  which  had  subsided  into  oblivion.  About 
this  time,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  the  late 
Thomas  Bateman,  of  Youlgrave,  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
encaged  in  exploring  the  barrows  of  North  Derby- 
shire. The  result  of  these  explorations  was  de- 
scribed at  the  time  in  a  volume  by  Mr.  Bateman, 
and  the  well  known  Museum  at  Lombardale  was 
enriched  by  numerous  trophies,  testifying  to  the 
perseverance  of  the  explorers.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
a  valued  contributor  to  various  antiquarian  publi- 
cations. On  the  formation  of  the  Sheffield 
Architectural  and  Archn^ologicil  Society  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  Mr.  Mitchell,  though  in 
failing  health,  came  forth  to  render  his  assistance, 
and  was  .appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Mr. 
Mitchell  died  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


An  iutematiou.'il  archjeological  congress  hjis  just  been 
opened  at  Bonn,  Prussi.i.  The  proceetlings  were  cora- 
nieueed  by  a  speech  from  the  venerable  M.  Noiggerotte, 
after  which  the  Burgomaater  of  the  town  warmly  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given 
to  200  mem  bers  assembled. 

During  the  constniction  of  the  works  of  the  Western 
Estensiou  Railw  ay  under  one  of  the  faahionable  squares  in 
Paddington,  the  workmen  discovered  .a  quantity  of  huge 
antlers  embedded  in  the  soil  at  a  considerable  depth.  In 
a  stratum  above  were  found  Roman  coins  and  other  relics 
of  a  hater  age. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 

MATTERS. 

The  Mayor  of  Southampton  recently  state.l  that  the  rate- 
p.iyers  of  that  town  had  to  pay  from  £700  to  £1,000 
annually  for  water  wasted  by  the  iiiiabitauts. 

The  vestry  of  St.  Pancraa  have  resolved  to  reconstruct 
the  sewers  in  various  parts  of  the  parish  at  an  estimated 
coat  of  £3,637,  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  cJiief  surveyor,  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructi  ons  given  to  him,  has  made  a 
further  report  upon  sewers  in  the  parish  that  lequire  re 
constructiou  or  extensive  repair,  in  addition  to  those 
akeady  ordered  to  be  rebuilt,  the  e.-timated  cost  of  which 
is  £17,0(1,  makiDg  together  £20,1*07.  It  is  proposed  to 
borrow  the  money  for  these  works,  and  to  repay  it  by  in- 
stalments spread  over  thirty  years. 

The  Brixham  local  authoritieshavemetwith  an  unexpected 
check  in  regard  to  their  projected  water  supply.  Tlie  act 
obtauied  by  the  conimissiouers  ou'y  gives  them  power  to 
purchase  in  their  own  district,  whereas  the  waterway  and 
source  of  supply  are  outside  their  limits. 

The  association  which  has  been  formed  to  promote  the 
constant  system  of  water  supply  deserves  all  possible  sup- 
port. The  present  enforced  practice  of  storing  water  in 
receptacles  more  or  leas  open  to  pollution  is  (says  the  Lm- 
c€')  most  objectionable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  uew,  as  in  a 
large  proportion  of  ca-sea  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred 
by  the  companies  to  supply  a  good  quality  of  water  are 
thereby  entirely  neutralised.  It  is  true  that  under  tlie  old 
law  Ji3  it  at  present  stands  the  companies  are  required  to 
give  a  constant  supply  I'.pon  the  demand  of  two-thirds  of 
their  ratepayers  ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
united  action  of  a  large  body  of  persons  this  provision  is 
to  a  great  extent  inoperative.  The  experience  of  Manches- 
ter, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  and  many  other 
communities  sufficiently  attests  that  the  objection  enter- 
tained by  the  Loudon  companies  to  the  constant  system  on 
the  score  of  waste  is  untenable  ;  the  waste  from  imperfect 
fittings  on  the  intermittent  system  is  well-known  to  be 
enormous.  Both  on  the  score  of  health  atid  economy  it  is 
to  be  desired  that  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  super- 
sede the  iutenuittent  by  the  constant  system  may  be  suc- 
cessful. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  some  time  since 
by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Doncaster  Town  Coiiucil , 
Mr.  B.  S.  Bruudell,  CE.,  has  ]n-epared  a  report  with  refer- 
ence to  the  drainage  of  the  town,  Mr.  Brudnell  propoi^ej 
a  complete  system  of  sewers,  pumping  works,  &.C.,  and  ihat 
the  sewago  should  be  used  in  the  irrigation  of  a  large  estate 
the  property  of  the  corporation.  The  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed works  is  £9,000,  or  £10,000,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  this  scheme  will  be  carried  out. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  block  of  houses 
extending  along  the  Poultry  from  the  western 
side  of  the  Mansion  House  will  be  removed  for  the 
f.urposea  of  the  new  street  which  is  to  run  from 
tii.it  point  to  Blackfriara  Dridge.  On  the  north 
Hide  of  Cannon-street  the  ground  bas  already  been 
cleared,  aid  in  Earl-street,  Blackfriar?,  a  large 
number  of  houees  have  been  removed,  leaving  an 
almost  imiuternipted  .space  between  the  bridge 
and  the  large  building  in  course  of  erection  for  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


Juilbiitg  littelligeitce. 


OHtmCHES    AND    OHAFELS. 

The  church  of  St.  Ethelburga,  Eishopsgate,  has 
been  reopened,  after  a  short  restoration.  A  large 
body  of  maroon  colour  round  the  entire  body  of 
the  church,  for  about  (ift.  from  the  ground,  has 
the  effect  of  apparently  heightening  the  building. 
The  ornamented  root  above  the  sanctuary  has 
been  restored  and  the  capitals  of  the  piers  gilded. 

Yesterday  week  the  church  at  Ruyton-of-the- 
Eleven-Towus,  Salop,  was  reopened,  after  restora- 
tion. The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  is  of  Norman  foundation,  the  chancel 
of  that  date  remaining  almost  entire.  It  has  been 
re-roofed  .and  re-seated  throughout,  and  generally 
restored.  Mr.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury, 
was  the  architect. 

The  ancient  church  of  Llantysillio  is  about  to 
be  thoroughly  restored  and  re-seated  at  a  consider- 
able cost,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pountney  Smith, 
of  Shrewsbury.  A  fine  old  roof  of  oak  (perfectly 
sound)  has  been  laid  bare,  showing  very  rich  work 
in  the  eastern  bay ;  and  the  chancel  screen,  so 
general  a  feature  in  the  Welsh  churches,  is  here 
found  in  fragments  used  up  in  bench;  s,  galleries, 
and  other  fittings.  There  is  a  curious  and  very 
ancient  eagle  lectern,  belonging  originally,  it  is 
said,  to  Vale  Cruscia  Abbey,  preserved  in  this 
church. 

On  Tuesday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  laid  at  Old- 
coates,  Lincoln.shire.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Nicol,  and  Mr.  Athron,  of  Doncaster, 
is  the  builder. 

The  parish  church  of  Cardington  was  reopened 
on  the  11th  inst.,  after  restoration.  The  old  roofs 
have  been  removed,  the  galleries  taken  away,  and 
the  church  re-seated.  The  chancel  and  sanctuary 
are  paved  with  Maw's  tiles,  and  warming  appa- 
ratus provided.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  about 
£1,200.  Mr.  H.  Curzon,  of  London,  was  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Nevett  Bros.,  of  Iroubridge, 
the  contractors. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Lazare,  at  .Ajleen,  has 
been  inaugurated,  after  a  thirty  years'  restoration, 
under  the  direction  of  M,  VioUet  le  Due  and  M. 
Durand. 

On  the  10th  inst.  the  new  church  of  St. 
Matthew,  Leyburn,  Yorks,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Kipon.  The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic, 
of  the  period  of  Edward  III.,  the  plan  consisting 
of  a  nave  57it.  long  by  23ft.  wide,  with  a  north 
aisle  13ft.  wide,  and  chancel  24ft.  by  18ft.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  hammer-dressed  freestone  in 
par,aUel  courses.  The  quoins  and  dressings  are  of 
ashlar.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  slightly  under 
£3,000.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of  London,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Leyburn,  the  contractor. 

A  new  Independent  Chapel  was  opened  on  the 
17th  inst.  at  Broughton,  near  Kettering.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  the  ch.apel  being  built  of  the 
common  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  front 
being  banded  by  black  brick  and  local  freestone. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  250  persons. 
Messrs.  Habershon,  Brock,  and  Webb  are  the 
architects,  and  .Air.  Charles  Dawkins,  of  Brough- 
ton, the  contractor. 

Whitfield's  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  is  now 
being  rebuilt.  The  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone  was  mentioned  in  a  recent  impression.  The 
style  of  the  edifice  is  Gothic,  and  accommodation 
will  be  aflbrded  for  1,000  persona.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  J.  R.  Searle  and  Son,  Bloomsbury ; 
and  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington,  are  the 
builders.     The  cost  will  be  £7,000. 

A  new  Congregational  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Hythe  on  the  16th  inst.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and 
the  building  is  constructed  of  local  rock  stone.  The 
cost  is  over  £2,500.  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  of  Folke- 
stone, is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Candy  and 
Gibbs,  of  Croydon,  have  executed  the  carved  work 
under  his  direction. 

On  Monday  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  was  laid  at 
Wavertrcc,  near  Liverpool.  The  style  is  based 
upon  the  best  known  examples  of  the  Roman 
B.asilicas.  The  dimensions  are — length,  126ft.  ; 
breadth,  COft. ;  the  east  end  terminating  with  a 
semi-circidar  apse.  The  columns  supporting  the 
roof  of  the  nave  will  be  of  Irish  marble.  The 
cost  will  be  about  .£6,000.  Mr.  E.  A.  Hefler,  of 
Liverpool,  is  the  architect,  .and  Messrs.  Nicholson 
and  Ayre,  of  Toxteth  Park,  tuo  contractors. 
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Oa  Tuesday  last  the  new  church  of  the  Holy 
Triuity,  Coruforth,  Durham,  was  consecrated  by 
Dr.  Anderson.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated,  a 
French  character  being  observable  in  many  of  the 
features.  The  plan  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
aisle,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  The  church 
is  built  of  red  pres.sed  brick,  intersected  by  bands 
of  a  darker  colour,  with  dressings  externally  of 
Ciisterton,  and  internally  of  Caen  stone.  It  will 
seat  300  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000.  Mr.  J.  P. 
P/itchett,  of  Darlington,  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Dodsou  and  Foster,  of  Stockton,  the  con- 
tractors. 

Alterations  and  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  to  the  parish  church  of  Rhosmarket, 
Pembrokeshire,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  Liugen  Barker,  architect,  of  London  and  Here- 
ford. The  piincipal  additions  have  been  a  vestry 
and  western  bell  tower,  the  former  having  been 
much  needed.  The  work  wa.s  entrusted  to  local 
tradesmen  and  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out. 
On  Tuesday  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  consecrated 
a  new  church  at  Heduesford.  The  church  is 
Early  English  in  design,  and  seats  500  adults,  at 
a  cost  of  £3,000.  Mr.  W.  Rushforth,  of  Regent- 
street,  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son, of  Cannock,  the  contractor. 

On  the  l.'Jthinst.  the  new  church  of  St.  John, 
Llanbrynniair,  Montgomeryshire,  was  consecrated. 
The  style  is  twelfth  century  Gothic,  with  much 
of  the  character  of  Early  French  work.  The  walling 
isof  local  stoneofa  deep  blue  colour,  with  bandsot  a 
lighter  blue  colour  introduced  for  contrast.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel  vmder  one  roof, 
the  chancel  termin:itiug  in  an  apse.  Mr.  D.  Walker, 
of  Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Harri- 
son, of  Newtown,  the  builder. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Mere,  Wilts,  about  to  be  erected  by 
Mr.  C.  Jupe  as  a  memorial  church,  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  last.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Late  Early  English  style,  and  will  have  nave, 
north  and  south  transepts,  aisles,  and  polygonal 
apse  at  the  east  end,  in  which  will  be  placed  the 
pulpit  and  communion  table.  Galleries  will  be 
carried  all  round,  except  in  the  north  transept, 
which  is  reserved  for  the  organ  and  choir.  The 
clerestory  will  be  carried  on  Gin.  iron  columns. 
There  will  be  three  entrances,  one  in  south  porch, 
one  on  north  side  of  west  front,  and  the  principal 
one  through  a  lofty  porch  at  south-west  angle  of 
church,  which  has  been  so  designed  that  it  may 
be  left  as  a  porclj,  or  form  a  suitable  base  for  a 
tower  and  spire,  should  it  ever  be  decided  to 
build  them.  There  will  be  accommodation  for 
350  persons  on  the  ground  floor  and  220  in  the 
galleries.  Mr.  W.  J.  Stent,  of  Warminster,  is  the 
architect. 

Perwall  parish  church,  Middlesex,  was  reopened 
on  Sunday  last  after  undergoing  enlargement  and 
reatoration,  which  comprised  building  a  new 
organ  chamber,  entire  relaying  of  the  floors  of 
nave  and  chancel,  new  open  seats  for  the  nave,  and 
stalls  tor  the  choir  in  the  chancel ;  a  new  prayer 
desk  has  also  been  added.  The  whole  of  the 
woodwork  ia  stained  and  varnished.  A  new  win- 
dow has  been  inserted  in  the  south  side  of  the 
nave.  Several  of  the  windows  have  been  filled  in 
with  stained  glass  as  memoriala.  New  altar  rail- 
ings have  been  substituted  for  the  old  ones.  The 
church  is  of  the  Transitional  period  of  Early 
English  architecture.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Nye,  builder,  of 
Ealing,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Jones,  architect,  of  Ealing. 

BUILDI.SOS. 

Tlie  committee  for  buildinga  new  mechanics'  hall 
at  Otley,  Yorkshire,  have  selected  a  design.  Nine- 
teen designs  were  submitted  in  competition  by 
architects  from  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  places, 
all  sent  in  under  motto.  The  design  and  plans 
selected  are  by  Mr.  Chas.  Fowler,  architect,  Leeds. 
The  style  is  Italian,  and  the  following  are  the  chief 
features  of  the  internal  arrangements  : — On  the 
ground  floor  there  will  be  a  lecture  room  holding 
250  persons,  and  which,  if  desirable,  may  be  divided 
into  two  class  rooms  ;_  there  will  also  be  retiring 
rooms,  reading  room,  Ubrary,  two  class  room;,  la- 
vatory, &c.  The  basement  will  contain  kitchens, 
scuUery,  chemical  class  room,  heating  appa,ratus, 
4c.  On  the  flrst  floor  will  be  the  large  hall,  with 
B^l'efyi  platform,  and  orchestra,  and  space  for 
"fgan.  A  librarians  residence  will  be  attached. 
The  large  hall,  including  gallery  and  orchestra,  will 
seat  1,000  persons.  There  will  be  two  staircases 
and  three  separate  entrances  and  exits  into  and 
from  the  large  hall.  The  buUding  will  be  buUt 
of  stone,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £3,000. 


Extensive  alterations  and  additions  have  re- 
cently been  made  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  A 
piece  of  land  to  the  south  of  the  old  building 
having  been  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster a  new  wing  has  been  erected  on  it,  and  a 
new  and  commodious  out-patient  department  has 
been  arranged  on  the  north  side,  having  an  en- 
trance and  exit  distinct  from  the  general  entrance 
to  the  hospital.  A  great  portion  of  the  new 
buildings  have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  school  of  medicine.  The  lecture  theatre  is  <a 
capacious  amphitheatre,  fitted  with  stained  wood- 
work, and  cajiable  of  holding  200  persons.  A 
smaller  theatre,  with  laboratory,  is  devoted  to  the 
chemical  lecturer.  The  walls  oi  the  dissecting 
room  are  tinted  and  adorned  with  anatomical 
plates. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  general  hospital 
and  dispensary  f(ir  sick  children  was  laid  at  Man- 
chester on  Friday  la-st.  The  building  will  cover 
a  |)lot  of  ground  of  530  square  yards.  The  front 
will  be  executed  in  stock  bricks,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, mediicval  in  character,  and  will  consist  of  a 
central  gable,  with  open  porch,  the  tympanum 
containing  a  med.allion  of  figures  illustrative  of  the 
purpose  of  the  building  ;  on  each  side  a  range  of 
five  arched  windows  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
frieze,  with  .an  inscription  in  coloured  tiles.  A 
moulded  stone  cornice  and  high  pitched  roof  will 
complete  this  elevation.  Messrs.  Mills  and  Mur- 
gatroyd,  of  Manchester,  are  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  Neill  and  Sons,  the  builders. 

A  block  of  buildings,  comprising  four  villas, 
has  recently  been  completed  at  Chogford,  Devon. 
They  have  been  converted  from  ten  small 
cottages  which  formerly  stood  upon  the  site,  and 
such  of  the  old  walling  and  materials  as  were 
found  sound  and  suitable  have  been  re-used  in  the 
new  buildings.  They  have  been  erected  to  sup- 
ply the  increasing  demand  for  lodgings  in  this 
romantic  and  much  frequented  locality  during  the 
summer  months.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Bristol,  was 
clerk  of  the  works,  which  were  carried  out  by 
local  tradesmen.  Mr.  Robert  Clamp,  of  Totnes, 
was  the  architect  engaged. 
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BUILDING    SOCIETIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDiNa  News. 

SlK, — We  appear  now  to  have  arrived,  by  com- 
mon consent,  at  two  conclusions — viz.,  that 
building  societies  do  charge  7.4  or  8  per  cent,  for 
their  loans  (they  really  charge  more,  for  they 
declare  dividends  at  those  rates,  but  let  that  go)  ; 
and,  second,  that  in  order  to  borrow  profitably  at 
that  interest  you  must  be  able  to  obtain  house 
property  at  eight  years'  purchase.  These  two 
admissions  entirely  establish  my  position.  "  The 
operations  of  the  benefit  building  societies,"  as 
stated  by  themselves,  '*  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
tenants  pay  to  landlords  a  much  larger  sum  under 
the  name  of  rent  than  the  ordinary  intei est  upon 
the  sum  which  would  buy  the  house.  A  tenant, 
therefore,  who  borrows  from  a  building  society  to 
buy  a  house  will  save  the  difference  between  the 
interest  of  the  money  invested  in  the  house  and 
the  rent  usually  paid  for  its  occupation.  This 
saving,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound  in- 
terest, will  eventually  replace  the  purchase 
money."  We  have  seen  that  borrowers  pay  to 
the  society  74  or  8  per  cent,  in  addit  on  to  the 
ground  rent  and  annual  charges  and  risks.  Now 
do  tenants  pay  mure  than  7.^  or  8  jier  cent,  to 
their  landlords,  in  addition  to  the  annual  charges 
on  the  property  ?     That   is,  do  landlords  reap  a 


nett  profit  in  excess  of  the  interest  charged  by 
building  societies  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  differ- 
ence which  is  to  accumulate  and  replace  the  prin- 
cipal ? 

Hear  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  in  a  communication 
of  this  date,  to  the  DiHy  News: — "With  the 
middle  and  commercial  classes  living  in  towns,  it 
is  different,  though  they  occasionally  .spend  1  irge 
sums  of  money  to  gratify  their  taste  for  building, 
which  cannot  command  a  fair  return.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  the  building  of  houses  in  towns, 
if  conducted  with  ordinary  prudence,  is  remunera- 
tive ;  but  it  is  only  considered  .tat'sfartonj  when 
it  yields  at  least  7  per  cent,  return  on  the  out- 
lay, whereby  the  principal  money  may  be  repaid 
during  the  period  of  duration  with  5  pei  Ctiit. 
interest  on  the  outlai/j  after  paynient  of  repairs 
and  insurance." 

It  is  clear  that  his  experience  agrees  with 
mine,  and  not  with  that  of  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents. I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
houses  which  are  to  be  bought  at  the  rates 
quoted  by  your  correspondents,  but  I  know,  as 
a  surveyor,  that  such  cheap  houses  are  the 
dearest  of  houses,  and  are  no  reliable  bases  for 
general  inferences.  The  annual  provision  for  repairs 
would  have  to  be  larger  than  we  have  assumed 
it,  and  in  all  probability  the  house  would  then 
"  fall  in  "  before  the  lease. 

The  outcome  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that,  if  you 
are  paying  your  landlord  mire  than  7.^  or  8  per 
cent,  on  the  jit'tt  value  of  the  property,  you  can 
use  the  advances  of  building  societies  with  ad- 
vantage ;  whereas,  if  you  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
paying  the  normal  rate — say,  G  or  6i  on  the  nett 
value — by  way  of  rent,  it  is  the  merest  folly  to 
have  any  dealings  with  them  except  as  an  investor, 
— I  am,  &c.,  E.  LsQBESS  Bell. 

September  22. 

P.S. — My  acknowledgements  are  due  to  those 
gentlemen  who  pointed  out  an  inadvertence  in 
my  statement  of  case  No.  2  last  week. 


Sin, — In  the  interesting  discussion  on  this 
subject  which  has  recently  appeared  in  your 
journal  some  highly  important  facts  of  great 
advantage  to  the  purchasers  of  property  through 
building  societies  have  been  strangely  overlooked 
by  your  correspondents.  As  these  facts  most 
seriou.sly  affect  the  calculations  which  h.ave  been 
published  in  your  columns,  I  beg  to  mention 
tUem.  I  allude  to  the  very  great  difference  be 
tween  the  low  ch.ar;^es  and  the  survey  Tees  of 
building  societies  and  those  made  by  solicitors 
and  surveyors  to  the  general  public,  and  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  leg.al  documents  of  building 
societies  are  exempted  from  stamp  duty.  The 
society  to  which  1  belong  would,  for  the  case  of  a 
lo.an  of  £300,  supposed  by  Mr.  Bell,  charge — law 
expenses,  four  guineas  ;  survey  fee,  one  guinea. 
The  usual  charges  of  solicitors  and  surveyors  in 
such  a  case  are,  perhaps,  five  times  as  much, 
independent  of  stamp  duty. — I  am,  &c., 

A  Director. 

Carlton  Hill,  September  21. 


MODERN  CHURCH  BUILDING. 

Sib, — I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  the 
series  of  papers  which  have  appeared  in  your 
journal  on  the  subject  of  chapel  architecture. 
The  matter  has  been  treated  in  a  thorough  and 
masterly  manner,  and  I  hope  we  may  see  some 
result  from  the  valuable  hints  which  have  been 
thrown  out.  But  chapel  architects  are  not  alone 
in  fault.  I  wish  something  could  be  done  to 
infuse  into  the  mimls  of  church  designers  more 
common  sense  and  indepeudeut  action,  especially 
as  regards  the  sanitary  requirements  of  their 
buildings — heating  and  ventilation.  During  the 
present  summer  the  flagrant  deficiency  of  ventila- 
tion in  churches  h.as  been  severely  felt.  And  no 
wonder ;  ventilation  architects  rarely  trouble 
themselves  to  think  about.  A  few  hopper  case- 
ments are,  perhaps,  provided  in  the  windows,  but, 
should  there  be  stained  glass,  the  casements  are 
omitted  and  nothing  done.  As  to  any  special 
arrangement  in  the  roofs  or  gables,  in  the  absence 
of  ancient  authority  for  such  a  thing,  it  is  either 
not  considered  worthy  of  consideration  or  too 
troublesome  a  matter  to  meddle  with.  And  with 
respect  to  the  warming,  how  rarely  does  this  re- 
ceive thought  and  proper  attention  !  By  many 
the  heating  is  regarded  as  an  extra,  and  when,  as 
is  often  the  case,  a  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
cost  of  the  church,  the  heating  chamber,  &c., 
is  omitted,  and  a  miserable  makeshift  of 
unsightly  stoves,  or  some  other  imperfect 
process,    is    the    result   at  a  future    time.      In 
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winter  the  coughing  in  church  is  often  not  only 
painful  to  the  hearers  but  at  times  interferes 
with  what  is  going  on.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  catch 
their  "  death  of  cold  "  in  attending  public  worship. 
And  what  wonder  when  not  only  is  the  place  in- 
sufficiently warmed,  but  people  are  sitting  in  wet 
clothes  and  with  dripping  umbrellas  for  two,  or, 
it  may  be,  three  hours  at  a  time  !  To  all  churches 
there  should  be  a  cloak  room  with  an  attendant, 
and  in  inclement  weather  a  good  Cre,  so  that 
people  may  dry  themselves  and  leave  wet  clothes, 
&c.  All  entrances  should  have  porches  or  lobbies, 
and  these  warmed. 

Why  should  those  precautions  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  health  be  disregarded  in  churches  more 
than  in  other  buildings  ?  Our  present  churches 
with  their  savage  incompatibility  with  modern 
civilization  are  positively  dangerous  to  health.  I, 
for  one,  though  partial  to  the  church  seri'ice,  dare 
not  attend  in  winter. — I  am,  &c.,  P.  E.  M. 


STREET  LIGHTING. 


Sib, — Already  complained  of  as  failing  in  my 
duty  as  a  light  to  lighten  the  gentiles,  I  am  made  a 
stuml.ling  block  to  them  m  addition  by  beingplaced 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  centre  of  the  narrow  foot- 
path in  the  io)  narrow  thoroughfare  called  "  the 
Poultry '' — the  main  road  through  the  chief  city  in 
the  world.  Oh  dear  1  what  will  become  of  me,  what 
with  the  omnibuses  and  other  vehicles  threaten- 
ing every  moment  to  damage  my  personal  ap- 
pearance in  the  upper  regions,  and  the  bustling, 
rushing,  pushing  mass  bruising  my  poor  stump  ! 
Sir,  I  must  be  moved  from  here  or  else  I  shall  oue 
day  come  to  grief,  and  I  appeal  to  you  for  help. 
Of  the  two  evils.  Sir,  I  prefer  having  my  head 
bumped  occasionally  by  vehicles  to  having  my 
trunk  subjected  to  the  knocks,  swearings,  and  exe- 
crations of  the  time-racing  city  mob  ;  but  if  the 
officials  are  willing  to  satisfy  both  the  public  and 
myself,  I  would  suggest  ihat  (much  as  I  object 
to  capital  punishment)  I  should  be  "  hung  "  and 
put  out  of  the  way  at  once.  My  medi;eval  ancestors 
were  hung  across  the  street,  my  parents  have  been 
and  are  still  in  many  places  suspended  on  brackets, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  prefer  to 
"  shine  "  in  either  of  these  methods,  rather  than 
be  called  a  nuisance,  and  said  to  be  always  in  the 
way.     Sir,  pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 

LAMP-rOST. 

THE  ORGAX  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sill, — Let  me  make  a  suggestion  which  may 
satisfy  your  correspondents  "  C.  B.  A."  and 
"  W.  C.  J."  If  the  authorities  of  the  Abbey  will 
take  down  the  organ  from  its  present  situation, 
screen  and  all,  and  reerect  it,  greatly  strength- 
ened arjd  enlarged,  on  the  screen,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently handsome,  over  the  west  door  of  the 
Abbey  (the  screen  being  turned  round  to  face 
east),  a  new  and  magni'icent  view  of  the  interior 
would  be  obtained,  never  before  visible ;  the 
organ,  too,  would  sound  there  better  than  it  has 
over  yet  done,  having  the  advantage  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  church  behind  it,  to  throw  the  soand 
forward  as  from  as  a  sounding  board.  Those  who 
knonr  the  glorious  effect  of  the  voluntaries  played 
on  the  great  organs  over  the  western  doors  of 
Notre  Dame,  St.  Eustache,  and  St.  Sulpice,  in 
Paris,  to  mention  only  a  fer,  will  know  what  I 
mean. 

Should  this  ever  be  dene,  an  organ  of  moderate 
size  would  be  indispensable  for  accompanying 
the  singers  in  the  choir,  the  position  of  which 
could  easily  be  arranged  un<lcr  one  of  the  side 
arches  of  the  choir,  over  the  stalls,  all  voluntaries, 
&c.,  being  played  on  the  western,  or  grand  organ. 
With  the  new  electrical  apparatus  lately  intro- 
duced it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  one 
organist  to  play  botli.  instruments  from  ono  place, 
and  we  should  thus  have  a  realisation  of  that 
admirable  effect  so  universal  in  the  great  churches 
in  France,  and  so  unknown  in  England,  of  the 
grand  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and 
the  smaller  organ  in  the  choir,  being  played  alter- 
nately at  the  simi  service.  This  is  already  at- 
tainable in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  its  grand 
organ  in  the  south  transept  and  its  lesser  organ  in 
the  choir,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  theiralteruate 
use  in  o.ic  service  being  attempted  as  yet,  though 
I  hope  it  will  be  done  some  day. 

I  should  add  with  regard  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  that  the  west  window  is  sufficiently  high 
from  the  ground  to  .admit  of  a  very  large  organ,  on 
a  gallery,  being  placed  under  it,  without  any  con- 
cealment of  the  stained  glass.  I  enclose  my  card. 
— I  am,  &c.,  Wkstebn  OkoaN. 

London,  September  21. 


ST.  PAUL'S  ORGAN. 

Sib, — I  am  uncertain  as  to  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  last  paragraph  iu  the  letter  of  "  W.  C.  J.," 
but  I  take  leave  to  infer  that  he  consider.s  the 
removal  of  the  organ  to  the  side  of  the  choir  to 
be  a  mistake.  I  am  sure  that  yesterday  my  ears 
gave  me  proof  that  its  former  position  wiis  the 
best,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dome  allowing 
of  the  expansion  of  the  sound  formerly,  whereas 
now  it  crushes  down  on  the  congregation  and 
overpowers  the  voices  quite  as  much  as  in  many 
parish  churches  where  the  organist  seems  to 
think  himself  boimd  to  conceal  the  poverty  of 
singers.  I  say  nothing,  j:>7'0  or  con,  with  regard  to 
the  position  of  the  organ  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  except  just  to  remark  that  mere 
lenjth  in  a  building  is  not  a  beauty  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  the  notion  of  removing  organs 
(which  I  believe  was  first  tried  at  Winchester) 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a  view  is  a 
mistake.  But  I  am  sure  that  to  thrust  a  power- 
ful instrument  close  among  a  number  of  vocalists 
is  both  physically  and  musically  wrong.  Both 
architects  and  organists  are  apt  to  think  that 
their  work  is  the  most  important ;  and  yet  when 
a  methodist  preacher  vociferates  they  condemn 
him  for  bad  taste.  Now,  the  mistake  is  in  all 
three  cases  bad  proportion.  The  architect  thinks 
sometimes  that  the  longer  he  can  make  an  aisle 
the  finer  the  effect.  The  organist  thinks  the 
more  sound  he  can  get  to  swell  a  chorus  the  more 
impressive  the  music,  but  both  are  just  as  mis- 
taken as  the  ranter  who  thinks  that  by  loud 
speaking  he  produces  more  impression  on  his 
audience.  Speaking  particularly  of  the  organist, 
there  is  no  more  decided  proof  of  his  unfitness  to 
lead  public  worship  than  his  ignoring  the  num- 
ber of  the  congregation — thinking  only  of  his 
book,  and  playing  by  that  at  all  times.  This 
marks  the  distinction  between  the  mere  musician 
and  the  artist.  Perhaps  the  former  might  grow 
into  the  latter  if  he  considered  more  the  real 
object  of  his  work. — I  am,  &c.,  Viatoe. 

September  23. 


INDICATORS  FOR  PILLAR  LETTER- 
BOXES. 

Sin, — Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  posting 
letters  in  pillar-boxes  would  in  most  cases  be 
benefited  by  knowing  whether  the  particular 
post  by  which  they  may  wish  to  send  their  letters 
has  gone  or  not.  This  object,  in  some  cases  so 
important,  may  be  easily  attained  by  a  very 
simple  plan,  which  is  in  general  use  on  the  con- 
tinent. On  every  letter  box  iu  France  there  is 
this  notilic  ition  afh.>;ed  to  its  front,  "  La  pre- 
miere (ou  deuxieme,  &c.)  levi;e  est  faite ;"  and  I 
think,  with  a  veiy  trilling  addition  to  the  present 
duties  of  postmen,  that  after  a  box  is  cleared  an 
indicator,  visible  from  the  outside,  might  be 
arranged  with  an  inscription  somewhat  similar  to 
the  above,  as  for  instance,  ''The  8.15  a.m.  (or 
9.45  a.m  ,  &c.)  collection  is  completed."  If  the 
adoption  of  this  is  o'ojected  to  as  causiu'.^'  a  de- 
tention to  the  postmen,  I  would  say  in  reply  that 
it  is  possible  bo  to  arrange  the  indicator  that  it 
should  be  self-acting — the  door  itself  working  it 
by  a  simple  arrangement.  The  above  plan  is 
more  needed  at  pillar-boxes  than  at  receiving 
houses,  since  at  the  la'ter  the  boses  are  cleared 
more  punctually  ;  but  at  the  former  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  collection  is  not  made  until  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  after  the  ap[)ointed  time. 
The  advantages  of  course  are  obvious  ;  for  in- 
stance, it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  whether  the 
box  is  cleared  ;  and,  again,  if  a  person  is  rlesirous 
of  hastening  the  deUvery  of  a  letter,  and  finds 
that  the  pillar-box  is  cleared,  he  can  proceed  to 
the  nearest  receiving  house,  and  thus,  in  many 
instances,  bo  in  time  for  the  same  post.  Of 
course,  the  general  adoption  of  the  plan  for  all 
letter-boxes  would  be  still  more  advantageous  — 
I  am,  &c.  K.   L.  B. 

September  21. 


CANAL  BRIDGE,  GLOUCESTER  GATE. 

Sin, — May  I,  through  your  columns,  call  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  increasing 
necessity  of  widening  the  canal  bridge  at  Glouces- 
ter Gate,  Regent's  l*ark  ?  At  present  the  footw.ay 
is  by  far  too  narrow  for  even  everyday  traiiic,  but 
on  Sundays  it  is  positively  dangerous  to  cro.ss  this 
bridge,  the  pas.ning  vehicles  grazing  the  pu.shcd 
and  pushing  foot- passenger  in  the  most  alarming 
manner. — I  am,  &o.,  A.  C.  G. 


Intcrtommitmtati0n. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1023.]— BATHS  ON  THE  SEINE.— Can  any  of  your 
readei-s  inform  nie  iu  what  manner  the  bottoms  of  the 
baths  on  tlie  SeiuL-  are  constructed  ?  Are  they  fastened  to 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  ai'e  they  supported,  as  it  were,  on 
barges?— E.  C.  C.  E.     

[1054.]- TO  EQUALISE  AN  IRREGULAR  LINE— I 
should  be  glad  if  s<inie  of  your  correspondents  wovild  be 
good  enough  to  solve  the  following  question?— To  L-^ualise 
a  crooked  line,  thus — A  B-by  a  straight  line,  ;ia  dotted. 
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■(vithout  first  Laving  to  draw  an  imaginary  line,  then  to 
calculate  the  contents  on  each  side  of  the  imaginary  line, 
and  adjust  the  straight  line  according  to  the  contents 
and  the  leugth  of  the  line.  —A  Sorveyor. 


[1025.]— PROJECTION  OF  SHADOW.— I  have  often 
been  puzzled  when  colouring  a  geometrical  elevation  to 
find  the  true  projection  of  a  shadow  cast  from  a  pro- 
jection  on  to  the  roof.     I  should  be  obliged  if  some  colo\irist 
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would  be  good  enough  to  reply  to  this  qnestiou.  No.  1 
plan  of  roof,  No.  2  elevation,  the  sun  to  be  the  angle  of 
35'^  10",  and  the  light  coming  in  the  direction  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow, — Draughtsman. 


[1026.]-IRON  AND  WOOD  ROOFS.— I  want  to  cover 
over  a  building  with  roof  of  40ft.  span.  Can  I  do  this  best 
and  cheapest  with  timber  or  wrought  iron  ?  Perhaps  some 
of  your  kind  correspondents  will  oblige  me  with  the  par- 
ticulars as  to  how  far  apart  the  principals  should  be  both 
of  iron  and  wood,  and  what  will  be  the  difference  of  cost 
between  them  ?  The  covering,  whether  the  principals  arc 
iron  or  wood,  will  be  about  the  same  ;  but  I  may  aa  well 
state  the  building  is  to  be  used  asapattern-mjiker'saud  en- 
gine-fitter's shop,  so  that  your  correspondents  can  judge  of 
the  amount  of  light  required,— Iron  v.  Wood. 


[1027.1— STEEL  MAKING.— There  being  no  steel  minea 
or  ores,  what  process  does  wrought  iron  bar  undergo  to  l>e- 
come  a  steel  bar? — Tubal  Cain. 


[102S.]-TnE  STRONGEST  BRICKS.— Which  is  con- 
sidered the  strongest  brick  when  laid  in  mortar,  the  per- 
forated or  the  solid  Bridgewater  bricks? — Bhick  Clay. 


[10.9.]— INCLINE  SWARDS.— WTiat  would  be  a  safe 
incline  or  slope  to  ensure  a  constant  greensward,  eijtial  to  a 
horiioutiil  luvel,  that  any  subscriber  would  reuomm  nd;  or, 
in  other  wonls,  what  angle  should  the  slope  be  furmed 
at  ?  -  Peter  Groome. 


[1030.]-WORK  ON  PAINTING,  GRAINING,   &c  — I 

shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can 
inform  me  what  is  the  best  praciical  work  ou  painting, 
giaining,  staining,  and  varnishing,  asl  do  not  know  of  any 
which  treats  of  it  iu  a  thoroughly  practical  manner.— 
Thomas  P.  Bowry,  27,  Chatham  street,  Leicester. 


[10;n.]  — THE  MAGIC  NUMBERS.  -  Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  iufonn  me  what  are  magic  numbers,  their 
properties,  and  why  they  are  so  called? — A.  Beaver. 

[10.'?2.]  —  HANDRAILING.  STAIRCASING,  &c.  —  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents, 
could  inform  me,  through  "Intercommunication,"  which  is 
the  l>i.'staud  simplest  work  for  an  amateur  on  stiiircvsiug 
and  haudrailing,  where  the  same  can  be  obtained,  with  the 
price,  iSic.  ?  The  booksellers  here  do  not  keep  aiiy  buildin,^ 
or  architectural  works  in  stock,  ?ud  the  meclianic's  insti- 
tute is  very  poorly  supplied  ;  having  been  a  member  for 
years,  and  have  never  been  able  to  tind  but  two  works  on 
architecture. — A  Joiner,  Coventry. 


[10:^3.]- THE  ARCHITECTURAL  E.^HIBITION.— 
Would  you  be  kind  eiioui;li  to  inform  me  when  the  next 
Architectural  Exhibition  takes  place  in  London,  ami  to 
whom  1  should  apply  for  space  to  exhibit? — X.  Y.  Z  ,  Bir- 
mingham. 

[The  ne.tt  exhibition  opens  on  May  1  next.  Write  to 
the  secretary  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  9,  Con-Iuit- 
street,  London,  W. ;  or  to  J.  U.  Botham,  local  scirctary, 
47,  Paradise  street,  Birmingham  ] 


(1034.]— MEASURING  ARTIFICERS'  WORK.— What 
is  the  best  practical  work  upon  measuring  artificer's  work 
and  taking  quantities,  describinjj  hollows,  allowanco  for 
labour,  itc— A,  Be.vver. 


[1035.]— BOIS  DURCL— Can  you  tell  me  when  this  sub- 
stance  was  introduced  into  England,  and  by  whom,  and  also 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  which  it  b  compo^-sd  i 
1  know  the  componeut  lurts  are  powdered  sawdu**!  and 
turnings  of  hard  wood  made  into  a  paste  with  blootl  aurl 
pressed  into  moulds,  but  should  bo  glad  to  learn  tlio  pro- 
portions, if  not  a  trado  secret?— Joiner,  St  Albans. 

[10.^]- IMITATION  TORTOISESHELL.  —  Can  any 
subscriber  tell  mo  how  to  spot  horn  iu  imitation  of  t«'r- 
toiaeahoU?— A.  C,  Lowestoft. 
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[1037.1-ETCHING  OX  IVORY.-I  want  a  good  recipe 
for  a  ground  for  etching  on  ivory  ;  also  the  formula  of  some 
sohition  by  whiuli  the  design  may  be  produced  iu  red  or 
black. — Ecsi-os-road. 


[103S.]— TOWNHALLS.— Can  you  tell  mo  where  I  can 
obtain  a  book  on  Townhalls,  giving  me  the  necessary  ar 
rangeniciita  and  nunibor  of  courts,  «i:c-,  reiiuiiedforatown 
of  IJ.UOO  or  2U,0l>0  inUabitanta?— Beci.nnek. 


[1039.]— LANDLORDS   TAX   AND    SEWERS'   RATK. 

— Iu  my  three  year^'  agreuuKint  for  the  house  I  occupy  I 
find  among  the  conditions  that  the  payments  for  rent  shall 
bemadu  *"  without  any  deduction  or  abateuient  whatever, 
and  also  sliall  pay  and  bear  all  rates,  tjixes,  chaises,  ami 
assessments  payable  iu  reapect  of  the  said  Iiouse  and 
premises  (exct-pt  the  scwera'  rate  and  luudlord's  property 
or  income  Uix). "  I  liavo  paid  land  tax  and  the  main  drain- 
ago  rates.  Both  these  my  huultord  refuses  to  allow  me, 
under  the  plea  that  ho  is  not  liable  by  the  agreemout,  and 
that  land  tax  is  not  a  hiudloid's  tax,  nor  is  the  main  drain- 
age r^tc  ii  sewers'  rate.  lint,  if  not,  what  else  is  it?  I 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  an  opinion  ou  these  matters. — 
U.  G.  . 

tlOlO.]-ST.  MARTIN'S  SCUOOL  OF  ART.— Can  any 
of  your  correspuudeuts  iufonn  me  of  the  exivct  locality  of 
the  district  sl-Iioo1  of  art,  8t,  iMartin's  in  the-Fields  ?  I 
have  inquired  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  one  of  whom 
I  have  askeii  seems  to  know  of  its  existence.— Artist. 

[The  school  is  held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  a 
large  new  brick  building,  C.istlo-atreet,  Long  Acre.  The 
building  is  used  as  St.  Martin's  Northern  School  for  Boys 
in  the  day  time.] 


REPLIES. 

t742.]-CRAYON  DRAWINGS,— A  recipe  I  have  used 
for  setting  stump  drawings,  and  which  would,  I  therefore 
think,  set  crayon  di-awiiigs  ako,  \v;is  : — Ueciitied  spirits  of 
wine,  4oz, ;  oil  of  roijemary,  Idr. ;  white  resin,  Idr.  Pour 
over  the  diawing,  and  diaiu  oil'  surplus. — A.  G.  G. 


[1017.]  — CONTENTS  OF  CISTERN,— In  reply  to 
•'Dilemma's"  question,  if  ho  multiply  the  contents  of 
the  present  butt  iu  g;dJous  by  3,  it  will  be  the  number  of 
g;illjn8  wliJch  the  proposed  cistern  or  tank  must  hold. 
Then  divide  that  number  by  GL'6{the  number  of  gallons 
in  a  cubic  foot)  ;  the  «(UOtient  will  be  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  in  the  cistern.  Extract  the  ca  be  root  of  the  quotient 
last  found  ;  it  will  give  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  cistern  to  contain  three  times  the  quantity  of  the 
present  butt,  or  the  quotient  divided  by  ihe  product  of 
any  twodiDiensions,  say  length  and  breadth,  the  quotient 
will  l>e  the  depth.— J.  F. 

[1017]— Find  the  average  diameter  of  the  butt,  and 
multiply  this  by  3  l-7th  for  the  circumference ;  then 
multiply  h.Jf  tne  diameter  by  half  tbe  circumference, 
and  this  by  the  depth.  The  product  will  give  the 
cubic  feet,  and  these  multiplied  by  6J,  the  amount  of 
g;dlous  contained  in  the  butt.  The  cubic  feet  multi- 
pUed  by  3  will  give  the  size  required  for  the  cistern  ;  and 
the  size  of  the  cistern  must  be  so  made  as  to  cube  to  the 
same  amount  of  feet.  This  will  be  tbe  size  requii'ed  ;  and 
the  cubic  feet  multiplied  by  CJ  will  give  the  amount  of 
gallons  contained  in  the  cistern.  This  is  not  mathe- 
matically correct,  but  near  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses — A.  Beaver. 

[lOU.]— "  Dilemma's"  question  may  be  solved  as  follows  : 
Ascertjun  the  nuraljer  of  cubic  feet  of  water  contained  in 
the  butt  iu  the  following  manner :  -  Take  average  diameter 
of  water  and  the  depth;  square  the  diameter,  and  mul- 
tiply by  .7So4,  and  then  by  the  depth,  which  will  be  the 
niuuber  of  cubic  feet  of  water  contained  by  the  butt, 
which  b>-'ing  multiplied  by  3  equal  the  contents  of  tank 
required.  If  you  require  the  tank  any  particular  dimen 
sion  one  Wity,  you  must  divide  the  smu  by  that,  and  find 
the  square  vuot  for  the  other  two  dimensions;  and  if  you 
have  two  dimensions  and  w.uit  the  third,  square  the  two 
dimensions  and  divide  the  sum  by  that,  which  will  give  the 
other  dimension  ;  but  if  not,  find  the  cube  root  of  the  sum, 
and  it  will  give  you  the  side  of  a  cube  contaiuiug  the 
amount  of  water.  This  is  near  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes;  but  if  "Dilemma"  wishes  to  be  particularly 
accurate,  if  he  will  take  very  careful  dimensions  of  the 
water  holding  part  of  the  butt  I  will  work  it  out  for  him. 
-R. 

•»*  Allow  me  to  thank  "A.  P.  B."  for  his  ingenious 
short  calculations. 


[1018.]-STRENGTH  OF  ROPES. -In  ascertaining  the 
stx-ength  of  hemp  and  iron  wire  ropes,  the  following  for- 
naulw  appear  to  be  what  "S.  P.  C."  requires.  For  taned 
hemp  ropes:- 

c  =  circumference  in  inches. 

X  =  breaking  weight  in  tons. 

X  =  c-  X  0.2. 
For  iron  wire  ropes — 

I  =  c^  X  1  5. 
In  hauling,  allowance  must  be  made  for  teusioa,  to  obtain 
which  the  following  fonuula  may  be  used ; — 

R  =  Weight  of  rope. 

d  =  ratio  of  defiection  from  a.  straight  line. 

X  =  extra  weight  through  tension  in  rope. 
X  =  Rd  X  0.13. 
To  obtain  R  in  pounds  per  fathom  :  — 

c  =  circumference  of  roiw. 

R  =  i>-'  X  ,20*  for  iron  wire  ropes. 

R  =  c2  X  .  87  for  hemp  ropes. 
Factor  of  safety  1  tith  —A.  P.  B. 

[lOlS.] — "S.  P.  c."  can  find  the  breaking  weight  for 
ropes  by  the  following  rules  : -viz.,  hemp  rope,  multiply 
the  square  of  the  circumference  in  iuches  by  0  2  audthe 
product  will  be  the  bivakiug  weight  in  tons.  For  wire 
ropes,  multiply  tlie  square  of  the  cucumference  in  inches 
JV  IS.  and  the  product  will  be  the  breaking  weight  in 
tons  The  hemp  rope  is  supposed  to  be  tarred  ;  if  not 
tarredit  will  be  about  5  per  cent,  stronger.— J.  F 

(1018  J— In  answer  to  '"S.  P.  C.,"  I  tbrward  the  follow- 
ing, from  "ilurst,  '*  which  will  perhaps  answer  his  pur- 
«J^^^-~t:ircumferencein  inches  being  represented  by  c; 
the  breaking  weight  in  tons  =  0.2  c^  for  bemp,  and  1.5  c= 
tor  iron  wire.  When  lopes  are  strained,  as  m  the  act  of 
nauhng,  the  tension  arising  from  their  own  weight  is 
?^llf  ,'"*^*«^^J-  Therefore,  add  to  the  weight  to  be 
niOTcd  that  of  the  rope  midtipled  by  the  number  opposite 


to  the  ratio  of  deflection  from  a  straight  line,  as  given  iu 
the  following  table :— 

DeilecUon}  l'"  »-'<)  '"l^  1»  MS  M2  Ml  MO 
Multiplier  5.200  2.536  1.043  1.S23  l.VOO  1.572  1.400  1.310 
Factor  of  safety  =  1  C— R. 


[1022.]  -ARUA  OF  A  FIELD.- If  "Young  Survojoi" 
would  take  luy  advico,  ho  would  nieaauro  the  field  again, 
getting  the  following  lengths  :— li  D  and  tlio  two  porpen' 
dieulara  uijou  it  from  C  and  E  ;  alao  B  V  and  the  ijorpou- 
diculara  from  A  and  E  to  U  V.  These  are  all  that  aio 
practically  nccessiiry,  the  otlioi-s  huilig  secondary  dimen- 
sinus.  Now,  proceeding  as  follows,  ho  wiU  obtain  a 
BUllicieutly  accurate  result :— Multiply  U  D  by  half  the  sum 
of  the  two  perpendiculars  I  before  meutioued  from  C  an<l 
K,  and  he  gets  the  area  of  U  K  D  C  ;  then,  multiplying  U  V 
by  half  the  perpendiculars  ou  that  line,  he  obtaijis'the  area 
of  A  V  K  li,  which,  .added  to  the  preceding,  gives  the  tot.d 
for  the  tielil  ;  and  an  inlinitely  easier  and  shorter  way  this 
would  be  than  working  out  the  figures  he  gives  (though  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  it  is  impossible  to  ohLain  (rnm 
them  an  accurate  answer,  and  for  this  rcjison,  viz.,  that  it 
is  possible  for  the  point  V  to  be  iu  two  ditleront  positions, 
and  yet  without  interfering  with  any  of  the  dimensions 
givec,  showing  at  once,  if  uot  previously  seen,  that  the 
measurements  are  deficient-  li  F  being  wanting).  Having 
now  showu  him  the  shortest  of  all  plans  to  get  at  the  area, 
I  will  proceed  to  eliilain  how  1  would  work  to  find  the 
result  from  his  figures.  I  would  take  it  in  four  triangles  ; 
find  the  area  of  each,  iiud  tho  total  of  wliich  would,  of 
course,  1»  the  contents  of  the  field.  1.  The  triangle  E  U  C. 
Let  S  represent  half  the  sum  of  its  three  sides,  t.c,  1030  ; 
then  take  tho  lengths  of  the  three  sides  severally  from  S, 
and  1  get  00,  90,  and  S50.  Multiply  1035  by  dO,  the  result 
by  95,  and  this  result  by  800.  Fmall^,  the  square  root  of 
this  last  total  gives  the  aiea  of  the  triangle  C  E  D,  which, 
of  courae,  is  in  feet,  and  has  to  bo  reduced  to  acres,  &o. 
2.  Proceeding  likewise,  I  obtain  the  area  of  B  E  C,  aiul 
having  got  the  length  B  F,  which  I  believe  to  be  about 
210ft.;  treat  the  two  triangles,  A  F  B  and  B  FE,  as  before. 
Adding  these  four  results  together  I  get  the  area- a  very 
laborious  and  imdesirable  task.  1  have  now  showu 
"  ioung  Surveyor"  how  to  get  at  the  total  contents  as  he 
asks,  and  by  two  diflercut  methods ;  but,  if  I  am  not 
sufficiently  explicit,  1  am  willing  to  answer  any  further 
questions  ou  the  subject. — J.  M'XAM.iRA. 

[1022] -In  auswer  to  tho  question  of  your  correspon- 
dent "  Vouug  .Surveyor,"  I  would  ask  him  if  he  knows  how 
to  find  the  area  of  a  triangle?  and  would  then  su.gest  that 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  divide  his  figure  into  three 
triangles.  If  he  cannotquite  comprehend  this,  he  must  uot 
only  be  a  very  young  surveyor  but  a  very  dull  one.  —  W.  E  B. 

I1022.]-Assuming  that  the  length  of  B  F,  which  is 
omitted  in  this  question,  is  210ft.,  as  given  iu  question 
11103,  the  area  of  tho  figure  A  B  0  D  E  F  can  be  fouud  in 
the  following  manner  :  —  Find  the  area  of  each  of  the 
trianglis  A  B  F.  B  F  E  B  C  E,  and  C  E  D  separately,  and 
the  addition  of  these  areas  will  give  the  area  of  the  whole 
figure.  Now  the  area  of  a  tri,an.  le  is  found  by  the  follow- 
ing formula  :—  /s,  (s,— a)  (s,-b;  (s,— c),  where  s  represents 
the  semi  sum  of  the  siiles  a  b  c,  of  the  triansle.  Applyiu" 
this  formiUa,  wo  find  that-  1 1  .•     o 

A  B  F  =  t^  301  X  105  X  105  x  91  = 

/  301985775  =  17377.73. 
B  F  E  =  /  3175  X  137.5  x  JSi. 

v'23US0214,'>.H.i7o  =  154S5.33- 


27.5  = 


BCE  =  V  10J7.0  X  7T7.5  X  15.-.d  x  107.5  = 
/  21796641023.4375  =  ll7636.85. 

^  ^  °  ~    ^  1030  X  90  X  95  X  800  = 
v'752TsB2500  =  80728  CV. 
Thus  tho  area  of  the  figure  A  B  C  D  E  F  =  267223.03  sq. 
feet,  which  =  Ca.  Or.  21p.  16yds.  7.3Sft.— R.  h.  B. 

[1022.]— It  appears  that  "Young  Surveyor"  hits  even 
with  his  corrected  measurements  given  a  problem  for  so- 
lution which  cannot  be  solved  unless  the  figure  be  plotted 
to  scale.  To  compute  the  area  of  an  ri'regular  piece  of 
ground  from  a  rough  diagram  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
lengths  necessary  to  throw  it  into  triangles  should  be  given. 
"  Youug  Surveyor  "  has  given  one  length  (AD)  which  is 
not  required,  but  has  omitted  to  give  the  length  AE, 
which  is  necessary  to  get  the  size  of  the  triaogies  AllE  and 
AEF.  1  have  plotted  the  field  and  find  AE  =  346ft.  Having 
found  this  quantity,  "  Youug  Surveyor"  should  proceed  by 
the  rule  given  l.y  It,  or  by  logarithms  ;  the  rule  is  atld  the 
lo.arithm  of  half  the  sum  and  those  of  the  three  re- 
mainders together:  half  the  sum  of  these  four  logarithms 
will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  are.l.  Of  course  if  *'  Young 
Surveyor  "  has  plotted  the  field  he  cm  find  the  area  with 
much  less  trouble  by  dividing  it  into  two  irregular 
quadrilateral  figures,  and  multiplying  the  mean  length 
of  each  by  its  mean  breadth.  — Another  Todng  SuBVEroR. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  night-soil  men  of  Newcastle  on-Tyne  hare  struck  work 
in  couse'juence  of  a  proposed  incre;ise  iu  their  hours  of 
labour*,  and  at  the  same  time  a  slight  reduction  in  theii- 
wages.  The  corporation  scavengers  have  been  applied  to 
to  assist  in  emptying  tho  ashpits,  but  have  refused. 

The  dispute  which  occasioned  the  laboiu-eis'  strike  at 
Leeds,  which  w;is  referred  to  Mr.  W.  St.  J.  Wheelhonse,  is 
now  settled,  it  being  decided  that  there  was  no  proof  of 
the  men  having  received  the  notice  fora  reduction  of  wages, 
which  was  sent  through  the  post.  The  men  will  therefore 
continue  to  receive  4^d.  ptr  hour  as   before. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

Two  stained  glass  windows,  by  Jlessrs.  Powell  and  Sons, 
Whitefriars,  have  been  fixed  in  the  openings  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  of  St.  M.iry-le-Bow,  Cheapsido,  The 
design  is  simple,  consisting  of  panels  divided  by  wh.at  are 
technically  termed  "Gennan  romids."  The  details  of  the 
ornamental  part  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  stylo  of 
the  building. 

St.  Mark's  Church,  Broadwater,  Tanbridge  Wells,  has 
lately  been  enriched  by  the  insertion  of  sis  new  stained 
glass  windows,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  O'tjouuor,  of  Brewer- 
atreet. 


LEGAIi    INTELLIGENCE. 

Costh.wenmxo  tite  Improvement  Act.— Mr.  James 
Mosoloy,  the  chairman  of  an  organisation  known  as  the 
Leeds  Property  Owuon>*  Protection  Society,  was  charged 
before  tho  .Mayor  of  Lei-ds,  last  week,  with*  a  breach  of  the 
sixty  eighth  section  of  the  Leeds  Improvement  Act.  Mr. 
Mosoley  is  tho  agent  of  a  house  situated  in  U;ikehouse  yard, 
PoUard'ayard,  Mill  Garth  sireet,  a  bodioom  of  which 
adjoin.s  a  privy,  whilst  tlie  wall  of  an  ashpit  forma  .at  the 
8;iino  time  the  wall  of  the  living  room  of  the  house. 
Notice  of  the  nuisance  had  been  given  tu  tho  defendant  in 
Novem^xsr  last,  and  as  ho  had  m^loctRd  to  remove  tho 
cause  of  complaint,  he  had  according  to  the  atatuto 
rendered  himaelf  liable  to  a  fine  of  £'JS4  -this  sum  bning 
made  up  hy  accumulative  penalties  of  twenty  shillings  a 
day.  Dr.  Uubinson,  the  oiheer  of  health,  asked  that  tho 
penalty  should  be  enforced,  as  there  were  many  cases  of 
the  same  kind,  and  as  houpoa  situated  like  that  iu  question 
were  dangerous  to  the  public  health.  Mr.  Moseley  stated 
thatiw  tho  notice  had  been  given  so  long  a;o,  nnd  he  ha<l 
heard  nothing  of  it  sinco,  he  had  imagined  that  no 
a.Hmn  would  be  taken  against  him,  but  the  Mjiyor 
rt-mirided  him  ^hat  this  only  showed  how  forbearing  the 
authorities  liad  been.  He  was  fined  in  tho  mitigated 
penidty  of  £20. 


#ur  mtt  Mk 


The  Chelsea  Vestry  have,  it  ia  stated,  the  credit 
of  being  the  fir.st  to  put  iu  force  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwelling  Act.  At  their  last  meeting, 
with  refereuce  to  a  nuisance  in  Wickbam-place, 
Mr.  Armstrong  moved  that  the  new  act  should 
be  put  in  force,  a  proposition  which  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

In  the  demolition  of  the  old  Middle  Temple 
Hall  and  the  simultaneous  construction  of  the 
new  building,  rapid  progress  is  being  made,  as 
also  with  tbe  projected  alterations  in  Crown-otiice- 
row,  Lamb-buildings,  and  Tan  field-court,  and  a 
new  Gothic  entrance  is  just  completed  to  the 
treasurer's  office.  The  roof  of  the  old  hall  (now 
being  removed),  said  to  be  the  best  piece  of 
Elizabethan  architecture  in  London,  was  built  iu 
1572,  and  it  is  related  that  the  screen,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  was  made  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  ;  but  this  is  au  error,  as  the 
records  of  the  society  prove  that  it  was  set  up 
thirteen  years  before  the  armada  put  to  sea. 

It  is  said  that  a  Co-operative  Building  Society  is 
in  contemplation  at  Birmingham. 

Guildhall  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  firo 
on  Tuesd.ay  afternoon.  Some  boiling  turpentine 
used  by  some  of  theworkmen  ignited,  and,  as  usual, 
when  recourse  was  had  to  the  hydrants  in  the  ad- 
joining yard,  which  ought  to  be  available  at  any 
moment,  it  was  found  that  only  three  had  the 
hose  attached  ;  and  no  ore  knew  where  to  find 
the  key  to  turn  on  the  supply.  Fortunately, 
sufficient  water  was  obtained  from  other  sourced 
to  e.vtinguish  the  names. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  District 
Board  of  AVorks  the  pumping  station  at  Abbey 
Mills  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  discussion.  One 
gentleman  expressed  his  regret  that  so  great  a 
sum  as  £200,000  should  have  been  expended  on 
the  building,  which  he  considered  as  being  too 
magnificent  for  its  purpose,  and  as  resembling  a 
Chinese  temple  or  Turkish  mosque.  No  music 
hall  in  London,  he  said,  could  come  up  to  it  for 
embellishments  ;  its  towers,  gables,  tesselated 
pavements,  &c.,  he  considered  out  of  place,  and 
the  lavish  expenditure  thus  incurred  was  unjust 
to  the  ratepayers.  A  resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of 
money  expended  on  the  pumping  station. 

A  Large  piece  of  gi-ound  near  York-road  station, 
Battersea,  has  been  taken  as  the  site  of  a  pro- 
posed West  London  Meat  and  General  Market. 
The  situation  is  central  and  convenient. — The 
success  of  the  King's  Cross  Market,  opened  some 
weeks  ago,  has  been  so  marked  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Islington  are  talking  about  establishing 
a  similar  market  on  a  large  piece  of  ground  in 
the  rear  of  Church-street,  and  having  entrances 
from  Islington  Green  and  the  Essex-road. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Board  of 
Guardians  the  clerkpresentedcei  tincatesfrom  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins,  architect  of  the  new  relief  offices,  in 
favour  of  Messra.  Scrivener  and  White,  builders, 
for  "e.'ctras."  A  guardian  said  that  he  had 
understood  that  there  were  no  "  extras  "  connected 
with  the  building,  whereupon  Mr.  Furuiss  said 
that  "  the  architect  was  not  yet  born  who  could 
undertake  a  building  without  extras."  The  pay- 
ment was  allowed. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Leeds  Fine  Art 
Exhibition  have  decided  that  it  shall  close  on 
Monday,  October  26. 
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The  Limehouse  District  Board  hare  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  in  the  event  of  the 
proposed  removal  of  the  tish  market  from 
Billingsgate,  to  re-establish  the  market  at  Shad- 
well.  Among  the  advantages  which  they  claim 
for  the  district  is  that  it  is  the  nearest  site  to  the 
City  abutting  on  the  Thames,  and  really  suitable 
for  the  new  market. 

The  general  excursion  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  ArchKological 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Suffolk  Institute 
of  Archiculogy,  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  IGth 
inst.  The  members  had  been  advised  by  circular 
to  meet  at  Haddiscoe  Station,  a'  a  quarter  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  here  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  assembled  ;  omnibuses  and  carriages 
were  in  attendance  to  convey  them,  and  the  party 
was  further  increased  during  the  course  of  the 
day.  >rr.  Phipson  explained  that  Jlr.  Fitch,  of 
Norwich,  was  unable  to  attend,  and  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  take  his  place.  The  v.arious  places 
visited  were  ILaddisooe  Church,  Hiidiliscie  Thorpe, 
Toft  Monks,  Fritton,  Herringfleet,  Blundeiton,  and 
Flixton  Kiiin. 

Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Dancer  have  been  examin- 
ing the  .air  of  JIanchester  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  have  found  it  to  be  full  of  spores  and 
other  organic  germs,  the  presence  of  which  in,  pro- 
bably, all  air  leads,  no  doubt,  to  the  phenomena 
imputed  to  spontaneous  generation,  and  is  proba- 
bly the  cause  of  the  epidemic  character  of  many 
diseases.  The  air  was  first  washed  by  shaking  it 
in  a  bottle  wiih  distilled  wa'er,  and  in  a  drop  of  the 
water  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  about 
250,000  spores,  and  these  only  required  to  be 
lodged  in  suitable  situations  to  spring  into  activity. 
In  the  quantity  of  air  respired  by  a  man  in  ten 
hours  it  was  reckoned  that  there  would  be  about 
37,500,000  of  these  spores  or  organic  germs. 

The  Palace  at  Cheragan,  on  the  Bosphorus,  is  so  far 
advanced  that  the  question  of  furnishing  is  under 
discussion,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  French 
are  trying  for  the  job.  We  may  say,  too,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  one  does  not  here  of  Englishmen 
looking  out,  notwithstanding  the  high  character 
of  English  work  in  Turkey.  A  strong  party  is  in 
favour  of  Turkish  material  and  Turkish  workmen. 
A  new  meteorological  observatory  is  to  be  con- 
structed in  Constantinople. 


irabe  B^^s. 


TENDERS. 

Caterham  Asylum  for  iMBbciLHs.  — Sir, — The  tender 
of  Mr.  Juhn  T.  Chappoll— £S:J,677  ha.%  been  accepted.  - 1 
am,  &c.,  E.  C.  Alflatt. 

BiRKEN'HEAD. — For  the  erection  of  St.  Aun'a  New  Boys' 

Schools.  Birkeuheiul  :— 

Fisher £1320    0    0 

Cameron 1311     7     0 

lliirknesa  and  Dero paters  loOO    0    0 

Uolwon    1259     8    Hj 

Black  and  Reodie 1^33    0    0 

Fordo  1170    0    0 

MorrU  and  Allen 1167  10    0 

Bleakloy 1165    0     0 

Booth  and  RichaTda  (accepted)...     1150    0    0 
BcRSLESi. — For  the  erection  of  a  flint  mill,  at  Longport, 

for   Mr.  T.    Hugliejt,  earthenware  raaiuifacturer.     MeaBrs. 

Scrivener  and  Son,  architects,  Hanley  :— 

Matthews £27nf»    0    0 

Beech 2725    0    0 

Sidley    2710  10    0 

Bowden..., 2635    0    0 

Biirlow  (accepted)  2675    0    0 

Blackhurst  2670    0    0 

Wouldridyo  2650     0     0 

Woulrich  2020    0    0 

Brindley  and  Critchlow  2580    0    0 

Bailey    ^ 2573    0    0 

liennett  and  Cooke  2499    0    0 

Grosvenor 2460    0    0 

CANTERBunv.  — For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  at  Canter 
bory,  for  James  Green,  Esq.  Mr.  John  Greun  Ilall,  arclii- 
lect:— 

Epps £.SSnO 

Dickenson  and  Company 3810 

Sollit 3810 

Wilson  3500 

G.wkin  and  Company  3490 

Adcock 3144 

Naylar  (accepted)  33S5 

Lawsoa 3?S9 

Cardiff.— For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse,  West  Bute 
Dock,  for  Me-wrs.  Adams  Brothers.  J.  Hartland,  archi- 
tect.    Quantities  suppliud :  — 

Bhepton    £2204 

Ixjck  2284 

Seagor  (accepted)  2230 

CnRi,MF*FORD.— For  additions  to  the  Chelmsford  Union 
IIODHu.     Mr  Charles  Pertw*>o,  architect: — 

R.  ChoatandSon,  Chelmsford £557 

W.  Roper  ,,  f,52 

J.  Bakui  ,,  '     fjijo 

T.  Tliom  , 649 

0  Last  J,  470 

W.  Fincliam  (accepted)  ,,        '„.,.'.    45G 


Chelmsford. — For  heating  and  lighting  Bocking  Chapel. 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  architect: — 

Ileiiting.  Lighting. 
Harrison  and  Bettridge,  Chelmsford  £115  0  0  ...  £46  10 
Tiennis  and  Scrnby  „  85     0     0     ...     45    0 

F.  Christy  „  9G  12     6     ...       — 

H.  Farrow  „  —  ...     41     0 

F.  Critall  (accepted)  Braintree 87  13    C     ...     31  IS 

J.  Bloomtield  ,,         —  ■.-     45    0 

T.  Biggs  „         —  ...     29  10 

Fentox. — For  the  erection  of  a  smith's  shop,  at  the 
North  StiiffordshireEugiueering  Company's  foundry  :  — 

Sutton   £397  15 

Wooldridgo  350     0 

Matthews 2 '7    0 

Bradbury  (accepted) 274    0 

Ilfoud.  — For  three  shops  and  fifteen  cotta_;es  at  Ilford, 
for  Miss  Harvey.  W.  Allen  Dixon,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  :  — 

Eaton  and  Chapman £2?S5 

Manley  and  Rogera 2975 

Staines  and  Son 2iJ4S 

Mann 2870 

Garrad  2613 

Withers 2495 

Lu'EBPOOL.— For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  and 
livery  stables  for  22  liorsea  in  Hope  street,  Liverpool. 
Ciiailcs  H.  Beloe,  C.E.,  23,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 
Qii;intities  by  George  L.  Hunt,  19,  Brunswick-square, 
Loudon  :— 

Wiley £2100 

Dixon  and  Sleight     IS.O 

Nicholson  and  Eyre  (accepted)  I(i39 

London.  — For  building  No.  luO,  Fenchurch- street,  and 
No.  62,  Leadenhall  street,  for  Messrs.  Innes  Brothers  and 
Company,  Mark-lane.  A.  B.  Marsh,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggett:— 

Macey , £4856 

Henshaw  4775 

Carter    - 4600 

Newman  and  Maun   4556 

Foster    4529 

Coleman   4500 

Pritchard 4427 

Myers 4389 

Conder 43S0 

Brass 4093 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)      4077 
LoN'onN.  — For  the  erection  of  five  houses  in  St.  George's- 
road,  S,,  for  3Ir.  Bedford.     II.  S.   Legg,  architect.     Quan- 
tities supplied  :  — 

Amount  of    Credit  old      Nett 
Contract,      materials,    amount. 

Ronald    £4955     ...      £150     ...      £4805 

Ravnham  Brothers 4397     ...         150     ...         4247 

Carter 4200     ...         100     ...         4100 

Henshaw    4158     ...  75     ...         4083 

Blackmore  and  Morley      4094     ...         100     ...         399* 

Liufieldand  Son 3979     ...  75     ...         3904 

Wigmore 4000     ...         100     ...         3900 

Ebbs 3979     ...         105     ...         3874 

Nightingale   3961     ...         Il5     ...         3846 

Perry   3950    ...         175     ...        3775 

Falknor  3779     ...         100     ...         3679 

Crabb  and  Vaughan    ...     3741    ...         150    ...         3594 

WUls    3719     ...         150     ...        3569 

MerritandAshby 3655     ...         101     ...        3554 

Scrivener  and  White  ...     3653     ...         246     ...         3407 

Palmer 3570     ...        250    ...         3320 

Wicks,  Bangs  and  Co....     3505     ...         200    ...         3305 

Gibbs  3285     ...         150    ...         3135 

Pierce 2993     ...         237     ...         2701 

PuRTON.— For  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Purton,  near 
Swindon,  exclusive  of  old  chapel.  Mr.  T.  S.  Lausdown, 
architect.    Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect: — 

Batli  stone  Native 

(dressings.  atone. 

Gray    £372    0     0     ...  £3  ;7     9    0 

Titmarsh 300    0    0     ...     290     0    0 

Drew ?75     0    0  — 

Barrett,  with  liath  stone 

dressings    (accepted)    240    8    0     ...     233    0    0 
Sellv  Hill. — For  the  proposed  new  chu  ch.      Messrs. 
Martin   and   Chamberlain,    architects.      Mr.     W.   Harris, 
qiiantity  surveyor  :— 

A'Jditional 
deduction 
Complete  Tower  &  spire    atoue  to 
Estimate,     deducted.  Brick. 

Messrs.   Horsley £3225 £2805 £2619 

Jetlury  and  Pritchard    3200 2755 2525 

Matthews 3  00 2772 2471 

Wobb 3130 2770 2672 

Partridge 3000 2600 2600 

Barnsley  2095 2602 2398 

Briggs  2!l75, 2625 2  H9 

Hardwiok 2965 2612 2517 

Jone3(accepted) 2865 2500 2347 

Swindon.— For  new  Tilla  at  Swindon.  Mr,  8.  S. 
Lansdown,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 
architect : — 

Wooldridgo    £803  15    0 

Dover 750    0    0 

Drew  745     3     9 

Spreadbury   597     0     0 

Selby    672     0    0 

TcNSTALL.— For  the  erection  of  new  store  rooms,  &c.,  at 
Johnson's  brewery.     Mr.  R  Dain,  architect,  Bnrslom  :— 

Woolrych £315    0 

Blackhurst   305  15 

Beach  (accepted) 238  15 


COMPETITIONS. 


Iniua. — Public  Works'  Department.— Competitive  e:c. 
aminatioiis  for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Kstiiblishment  in  the  moutlx  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Olhco. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

HmnOATE.— September  30.— For  the  erection  of  an  in- 
firmary at  nighgato.  J.  Mooro,  clerk,  Vestryhall,  St. 
Paucias. 


Leave^den  Woodside  (near  Watford). — September  30. 
— For  the  erection  of  schools.  J.  Moore,  clerk,  vestry  luill, 
St.  Pancras. 

Metropolitan  Board  or  WoRKa.— September  20. — For 
tlie  erection  of  fire  brigade  stations  at  Amhurst-road, 
Hackney,  and  Upper  Tooting.  J.  Pollard,  clerk  to  the 
board,  Spring  Gardens. 

Peterborough  — September  26.  —For  the  erection 
of  a  new  Baptist  Chapel  J.  W.  Chapman,  architect,  14, 
Great  Western-terraee,  Westbounie  Park,  London  W. 

Taunton  (Somei-set).— September  30.— For  building  a 
shop,  with  house  and  otficea.  Messrs.  Giles  and  Robinson, 
architects,  7,  Furnival's  Inn,  W.C. 

Slough. — September  30.  —For  the  erection  of  two 
villas  in  Windsor  road.     F.  Chai^sley,  Herschels,  Slough. 

Port  Madoc  (North  Wales).— October  5. — For  the  ex- 
cavation and  building  of  quay  wall.  G.  Lea,  54,  Chancery- 
lane,  London. 

E\TON  (Norwich.)— For  designs  for  new  suburban 
church.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Capon,  London  and 
Norwich. 

Derby. — October  1.— For  the  erection  of  new  hotel,  (fee, 
in  Cornmarket  and  St.  James-street.  W.  C.  Watson, 
Company's  offices,  Wardwlck,  Derby. 

War  Department.— For  raising  the  practice  butt  in 
Plumstead  marshes.  Capt.  W.  Mitchell,  R.N.,  Royal 
Engineer  office,  Woolwich. 

St.  Pancras  (Middle&ex). — September  30, — For  the  erec- 
tion of  infirmary  for  this  parish  at  Watford,  Herts.  F. 
Moore,  clerk  to  Guardians. 

TuNBRiDGE  Wells  Local  Board. — September  29.  — 
For  construction  of  outfjdl  sewers,  overflows,  sewage  tauks, 
&c.     T.  Elliott,  clerk 

WiTiLAM  Local  Board  of  Health. — October  1. — For 
the  construe  I.  ion  of  sewers  and  waterworks. — J.  H.  Blood, 
clerk. 

Chartered  Gas  Company.— For  purchase  of  bi-eeze.  J. 
Phillips,  Horseferry  road.  Westminster. 

St.  Mary,  Newi'ngto.-j. — October  2. — For  painting  the 
iron  railing  of  the  parish  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Walworth  Joseph  Burgess,  clerk  to  the  board.  Vestry 
Hall,  Walworth,  S.  E. 

Great  Western  Railway. — September  30.— For  nar- 
row gauge  carriage  stock,  first  class  and  composite 
c.irriages,  &.c.     F.  G.  Saxinders,  secretary,  Paddiugton. 

St.  Mary  Cray  (Kent).— October  8. —For  the  erection 
of  a  new  parsonage  house.  Mr.  Christian,  ar..hitect,  Sa, 
White!)  all -pi  ace,  Loudon. 

London. — October  1. — For  the  erection  of  premises  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  Grai^echurch  street  and  Feuchurch- 
street.  City.     Mr,  Charles  Baylis,  30,  Poultry. 

North  Berwick. — October  3.  — For  the  erection  of 
coast  guard  station.  Coast  Guard  Office,  Somerset 
House. 

Ask  WITH. — For  the  erection  of  twc  good  cottages,  at 
Askwith,  near  Otley.  William  Edmondson,  land  agent, 
Denton,  near  Otley, 

Thames  Valley  Land  and  Bcildino  Society.— Ashford 
Estate. — September  30.— For  the  construction  of  roads, 
&c,  Mecsra.  Brewer  and  Son,  architects  and  surveyors, 
2,  Ui>per  Hill  street,  Richmond,  S.W. 

West  Dulwich  Congregational  Chdrch. — September 
30. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  school.  J.  Nicholls,  archi. 
tect,  8,  Craig's-court,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

September  15. 

At  THE  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Hai-dti,  Vaughan,  and  Leif- 
child.  Freehold  two  houses  and  shops,  Kos,  16  and  17, 
Park  row,  Trafalgar  road  East,  Greeuwicli,  let  at  £18  per 
annum — sold  for  £290. 

Freehold  piece  of  ground,  with  stable  thereon,  situate  aa 
abovo     £400. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  16,  Park  row,  let  at  £45  per 
annum — £550. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  15,  Park  row,  let  at  £40  per 
annum- £490. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  14,  Park  row,  let  at  £40  per 
annum— £530. 

Freehold  residence.  No.  21,  Park  row,  let  at  £19  19s.  per 
annum — £275. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  22,  Park  row,  let  at  £20  per 
annum— £275. 

Freehold  residence.  No.  23,  Park  row,  let  at  £20  per 
annum  -£300. 

Policy  of  assurance  for  £1,000,  issued  by  the  Provident 
Institution  on  the  life  of  a  lady  aged  74  years— £300. 

Contingent  reversion  of  and  in  £3,000  Three  percent. 
Consols  upon  th«  decease  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  aged  43 
and  39  yeara— £600. 

Leasehuld  posting  house,  known  as  the  Valley  of  Rocks 
Hotel,  Lynton,  Devon,  with  stabling,  coachhouses,  and 
premises,  together  with  about  IJ  acres  of  land,  term  1,000 
years  from  16S0— £2,550. 

Freehold  1  acre  of  land,  situate  aa  above,  same  term — 
£175. 

Freehold  Oa.  2r.  Op.  of  land,  situate  as  above,  same  term 
—£80. 

Freehold  1  acre  of  land,  situate  as  above,  same  terra — 
£170. 

Freehold  2a.  Ir.  32p.  of  laud,  situate  as  above,  same 
term  -£220. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £14  ISs.  per  annum, 
arising  from  L!  houses,  situate  in  Hackney  road  and  Nelson 
street,  term  SO  years,  from  1807— £120. 

Le;isehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £50  per  annum, 
arising  from  S3  houses,  in  Hackney  road,  <feo.,  term  similar 
to  above  -£440. 

Freehold  house,  No  9,  BniT  street,  Wapping,  let  on  lease 
at  £40  perannum— £550. 

Freehold  three  acres  of  building  land,  situate  in  Crown 
lane,  Fulham  road— £2,400. 

Leasehold  business  premises,  No.  61,  Queen  street,  Can- 
non street,  auntial  value  £750, term  14year3  from  1S68,  at 
£3. '5  per  aimum — £2,000. 

By  Mr,  A.  Hind.  — Leasehold  two  houses,  1  and  2,  Ebe- 
nezer cottages,  Londonbrough  road,  Camberwell.  producing 
£52  per  annum,  term  36  years  unexpired,  at  £6  perauuum 
—£450. 

By  Mr.  E.  White.— FreohoUl  four  houses,  Nos.  30  to  33. 
Highbury  vale,  Islington,  let  on  lease  and  producing  £75 
per  annuui-~£l,200. 

By  N^essrs.  Norman  and  Son. — Leasehold  messuage,  No. 
31,  New  North  road,  let  at  £42  per  annum,  term  62  years 
from  1824,  at  £5  58.  per  annum— £2y0. 
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Leasehold  business  premises,  No.  7,  St.  Ann's  lace.  City, 
tarm  99  years  from  1772,  at  £i!Oper  annum — £405. 

leasehold  business  premises,  No.  Ill,  Upper  street, 
I  ''igtoD,  term  6  veaia  unexpired,  at  £99  twr  annum— 
JE83. 

Septembeb  17. 

By  Mr.  Xewbon, — Freehold  residence,  .No.  lo,  Vorley 
villain.  Junction  road.  Upper  Holloway— £005. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  37,  Barnsbury  street.  Upper 
street,  Islington,  let  at  £55  per  annum,  term  95  years  from 
1S28,  at  £10  per  annxun— £590. 

Leiiiiebuld  luur  huiise-s  Nos.  0,  11,  15,  and  17,  Albert 
street,  Pentou  street,  Islington,  producing  £1^0  iwr  aimum, 
term  i^'J  years  from  ISiy,  at  £2 1  per  annum  -  £1,2:0. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  30,  Bruoksby  street,  Liverpool 
road,  Islington,  annual  value  £30,  term  41  years  unex- 
pired, at  £6  5s.  ]>er  annum — £2f  5. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  1,  Woodstock  ■villas,  Foreat  Luiu, 
Stratford,  annual  vjdiie£2(3,  term  ; 7  years  unexpired,  at 
£4  per  annum— £2C5. 


ett 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Rakpfi.i.  and  SATNinRs,  Quarryinen  and  Stone  Mei 
chants,  Bath.  Lij<t  of  Prices  at  the  Qu;uTies  and  Depots; 
also  Coat  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Olhce,  Corsharo, 
WDts.— {Advt.I 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  SITRRENDER  IK  BASlSCn.^LL-STREET. 

Ciiarlcs  Mills,  Dockhead,  Bermoud-ey,  contractor,  Sei>- 
tembt-r  2^,  at  1  -  George  Newton,  jun.,  Brighton,  builder, 
Sepienjber29,  at  1. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Richartl  Allanson  Barker,  jun.,  Leadgrite,  Durham, 
jrtiuer,  October  5,  at  10— William  Slurrav,  Pembroke 
Dock,  builder,  October  G,  at  10— Francis  Northall.  IJir- 
iuiDgb;mi,  g-.Lsfitter,  October  9,  at  10— Geoi-gu  ."Steere 
Wakeham,  Plymouth,  m;i.st>u,  October  7,  at  11  — John  Wale, 
Leicester,  biiildir,  Octi-bei  12,  at  10 — Benjamin  Earnshaw, 
Heauor,  bricklayer,  September  29,  att2— Charles  Percival, 
Liverpool,  paint  manufacturer,  September  29,  at  11— 
George  Viner  Stent,  Fromo,  carpenter,  September  30, 
at  11. 

NOTICES  OF  SimSOS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

October  20,  T.  Hu-hes,  Pontblvdden,  builder— October 
22,  K.  Hoad,  South  Shields,  builder— October  20,  W.  A. 
W.  and  B.  Mumby,  Boston,  engineers— October  20,  R. 
Potter,  Newcastle  ujwn-Tyne,  builder— December  1,  I. 
Kenidge,  Basnet-giove,  Wandsworth  road,  builder- De- 
eember  3,  R  Fit^ih,  Duhvich,  builder-  December  3,  J. 
Perigoe,  Tunbridgo  Wells,  builder — December  3,  W.  J. 
Birtihiiell,  Clapham  Park  road,  builder-December  3,  A. 
Bacou,  Homchni-ch,  builder- October  30,  W.  J.  Raker, 
Jubilee-street,  Commercial  road  East,  painter— November 
4,  E.  Sc-iUy,  Fitts-rents,  Reeves-place,  Hoxton,  stone- 
mason—October G.  W.  T.  Randall,  Ramsgate,  builder- 
October  6,  H.  Spaiks,  Exniouth,  brick  maker— October  9, 
C.  Noble,  Eramham,  builder. 

PARTXERSmPS  DISSOLVED. 

Kogers  and  Rawlings,  Bradford  on- Avon,  stone  mer- 
chants— The  Saltbarn  Iron  Stone  Company — A.  and  J, 
Binns,  Wakefield,  builders — W.  and  R.  Kirby,  Leeds* 
builders — Hovle  and  Jlorley,  Greasbrough,  builders- How- 
croft  aiul  Atkinson,  Gisborough,  timber  merchants — Hole 
and  Cltuiinscu,  Watchet,  engineers. 

DIVIDENDS. 

October  5,  R.  Shortridge,  Plymouth,  plumber— Sep- 
tember 2.^,  T.  Everett,  Dudley,  contractor. 


Lkad  — 

Fig,  KngUBh      p«rton      21    B    0  0    0    0"\ 

,,    Sjftnieh  Soft    do  18  10    0  0    u  (  ,. 

Shot.  Patent      do  22  10    0  22  15    0  f  ^ 

Slieet     do  20     0    0  2n  IS    0 }    b 

White     «..««,..« do  a?   0  0  SO   0   0 

Tat 

BnsUeli  Block      »..» porton  95    0     0  0    0    0\ 

do     Bu-  do  es  0   0  99   0   0>  n 

do      B«flne     do  K7    0    0  i>    0    0 } 

Banca     ^  , ^  ..^  ....       do  '9     3  97     0    i>  t 

Straita  do  93  10    0  WO    Oj" 

Znro: — 

Kng Hah  Sheet       p«r  ton  25  1)    0  36  10     0  2i 

Devaux'sV.  H.  RooflDgZlnc   do  25    0    0  0    0 

*  And  5  per  c«dL  discount  U  laid  apoa  the  uew  syslein 
Btsel  : — 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  too  15     0     0  15  10    0    V\ 

Swedish  F&ggot do  0     0    0  0    0     0 

Sfeltkr  :— 

On  the  Spot    „„ per  ton  JO    0    0  0    0     0 

Q  ciciBiLVKa      per  btl  6    17    0  0    0    0 

RiarLcs  or  Axhmost 

French   „ ton  43    0    0  0 


HERCULES 

iNsuuA>;(.i':   coMrANv   (limited). 

CAPITAL,  ir.Oil.OOO. 
London  Vt-tn'oi: 
IS.  CORNnil.L.  K.C.,  and  U;  STRAS0.  W.C. 
With  Bntuches  at  BtnuiiigUnm,   Olasgow,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liver- 
pool, Mai)clie6t«r.  Pl.Mitoutli. 
Agents  are  reiiiii^ed  where  the  CompaQy  is  not  fully  represeuted. 
ApplicatioDB  to  bo  luiide  to 
SAMUEL  J.  SURCBB,  Ilanager. 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTEES 


HEB 
BOYAL 

PATENT, 


Established  a.d.  1774. 


AUSTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 
SUPERFINE  FLAX  S.\.S1I  LINE. 

The  above  article  is  uow  being  iii.-uiiif.-v.-tured  and  Bold  in  large 
qoantities  for  Oreeuhousc  Saahirs,  Public-tiouse  Shutters,  and  other 
heavy  work.  The  maiiuf7tcturi're  Mfoiild  recomtuemi  it  fcr  its 
strength.  .'Uid  the  largo  amouut  of  wear  in  it  cotiseiiueut  on  its  pecu- 
liar manufactuFe. 

AUSTINS  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Med.ilaawarJtd).  TheM.niufc«;mrerB  ot  the  at^ve 
articles  prirticularly  wieh  t*^  drtiwthe  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 
IluperL-U  Patent  Flax  Sash  Liues,  of  which  they  are  uow  ui;ikiug  lour 
qualities,  and  they  strongly  recouimend  that  in  all  cases  they  should 
be  purchased  in  preference  to  th-  [lat^nt  lines  made  from  Jute,  which 
article  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  duralility  of  flax  ;  conse- 
quently cannot  give  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  Consumer. 

They  also  invite  the  particular  atteatitin  of  the  trade  ti  their 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  ULIND  LIN£S,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anythini;  yet  offered.  , 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Kopemakere,  Ironmongers  Merchants 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  or  Conntrr. 


LATEST   PEICES   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER    COMPANY 

AKMIT    WOHKS, 
GREENFIELD,     NEAR    MAlS'CHESTER, 

TANNEIiS,  CUKRlERS,  and  MANUFACTUKEES  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Macliinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  30LE  BUTTS. 

Price  Li&U  ^em  liee  by  jiost 
WABEHOUSE— 61,  MARK-LA^E,  LONDON,  E.G. 

MR._H.  FtRRABEE.  A8EWT. 

rPAKPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6d.    per 

-L  week. 

SCAFFOLD  COKU  fiuin  CSs.  per  Cwt. 

PIGGOTT,    BKOTHEKS, 

No  59,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E 


TistBKR,  duty  la  per  load,    rawback,  la. 


Teak    lo&d  £11 

Qnebee,  red  piue  ....  3 

„       yellow  pine..  3 

Ft  John  N.B.  yellow  0 

Qofbec  Oak.  white..  5 

„      birch 4 

.,      elm    ■* 

Duitzicoak 4 


fir  , 


Mf-melfir   3 

Kija 3 

Swedish 2 

lluts,QQebec  red  pine   4 
..      yellow  pine..     4 
IiBthwoo>l,Dantzic,fni   6 
..       St.  Feteraburg  8 
Deals, prC.  12  (t.  by  3 
by  9  in.,  duty2*  jer 
load,  draTCl>A<.'k  2a. 
Quebec,  white  ajirace  13 
StJtihn,  whitesiiruce  13 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
CanuU,  Ist  qn&lity.  17 
2nd  do......  11 


0  20 
10  15 


T'^  Archangel,  yellow  . 
15St.  Petersburg.  yeL 

5'FinIand 

oJMemel 

10  Gothenburg,  yellow 

o|       ,,       white    

lO'Gefle.  yellow 

OlSoderham       

ISlChristiania,    per   C, 
'      12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in, 

yellow 

Deck  Plank.  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 

PCBicB  Stone  pr  ton 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tno 

Sperm  body 

Cod 

Whale.  8th.  Sea,  pale 

O'Olive,  Gal li poll 

10  "  •    "     - 


£11     0£I2    ( 


10     0 
0 


J2     0 

8  0 
0     0 

9  10 
9    0 

10  30 
10  10 


0  n 

6    0 


Cocoanut,  Cochin,ton  53    0  55  0 

Palm,  &ne 39  1-)  40  0 

Linaeed    31     6  34  0 

Rapeseed,  Eng.pale..  33    0  0  0 

10  Cottonseed 31    0  33  0 


Metals. 

Iro»:— 

Welsh  Bars  In  Londt  n  l«er  U  n 

K»U  Rod      do 

Hoops.     - do 

Hoops,  Single ..    do 

StAtTordfi hire  Bars ,   do 

Bap- in  Wales '^ do 

NaUrodj     do 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Glaag.  No    I     ..     do 
tiweedi^h  Ban do 

CoppKE : — 

Sheet  A  Sheathing,  A  Bolt     ....  per  ton 

Hammered  Buttom*       do 

FUl  Bottoms,  not  Uanmiered     ..     do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

BcsVSelected do 

Aofilralian     ^0 

Vyi,  Uetal  Sheatliing  *  Boda  V.'.'.ptr  lb 


6  5 

7  10 

8  S 

8  0 
7  5 
5  10 
7  10 
2  12 

9  17 


77     0 

77  hi 

0     0 


6  5 

7  12 
9    0 


0  7  15  0  2i 
3  2  17  6  ae  t. 
6      10  10    0    2J 


3    0    u)    3 


j        0     0 


7:j 


A  KCHITKCTUKAL  i:KIUCHMENTS  in 

XjL  PAPIEE  MACHE.  carton  PIERRE.  andCOJIPOSITION, 
produced  in  the  best  style;  and  eatimates  lumished  on  receijit  of 
drawings.  Established  80  years.  WILLlAil  SMART,  41,  Cliiton- 
Htreet,  FinBbujy,  London,  IS.C. 

GILT    ROOM    BO  R  D  E  R  I  N  G. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 

kept  on  Stock.     Kegilding  to  the  Trade,  and  Decorating  Uoruera 

at  the  Li'wcst  Prices. 

At  GEORGE  EEES'S,  57,  Drury  Lane, 

AXU  43,  EUSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

ANKS'S    PATENT  SCHOOL    DESKS, 

ertible  into  a  comfortable  seat  or  table,   from    3s,  per  ft. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  above,  and  all  other  kinds   of  school 
fittings. 

SIDEEOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

CHURCH  aiid  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  M ANUFACTUREK3, 

PARSONAGE  WORKS.    4.    ALBERT    STKF.ET     MANCHESTER 

LoSDOS  AfiE3rr— Mr.    D.   0.    BOYD, 

Unseum  of  Building  Appliances,  23,  Maddoox -street,  Hanovei 

Square,  wbere  Samples  can  be  seen. 


B 


-SEYSSELL 


ASPHALTE— TRINIDAD- 
—  MINERAL  TAR. 
I'HOMAS  HARRISON  and  CO.  have  now  a  regular  enpply  of 
ROCHE  ASPHALTE  and  MASTIC  MINERAL  TAR  froui  trance, 
tTid  can  undertake  to  execute  any  work  in  Asphalt©  of  the  very  finest 
Se/sf^ell  quality,  as  well  as  Trinidad  and  British  Asphaltes,  on  the 
m  jst  reasonable  temis, 
.i-t-D  .rrr.   /  toT    every    description  ol    Bctldiso,    RanwaT    and 

'  REFARLD    ^      AcBlCCLTUHAL   WOBK. 

fcniTiT^ni?!^  /for  every  purpose,  situation,   and   Exfoki  10   etsry 
rEMPEUKU  ^     Climatk. 

Rendered  to  uniform  consistency  by  Steam  Power. 
The  trade  supplied  on  advantageous  t«miB ;  and  estimates  glren  for 

Wi.rks  <jf  aiiv  Euaguitude;  also  for 
LAVING  'lAK    l'A\EMENT. 

THOMAS  HARRISON   &  Co. 

ASPHALTE.     wmriNi..     A.NU     fAlNT     WORKS— 
Cambr.ilgc  He.tlh  Wtiarf,  Uatkney, 
Buuili^rlaiid  Wharf,  Euiherhithe, 
City  Odices,  4,  New  London -street,  K.0, 
(Opposite  the  BL<w:kwall  Roilway). 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion,  &ick  eadache.  Loss  of  Api>ettte,  Droweiueas, 
tiiddiness,  iSp^a^uis.  and  all  Disorders  of  the  Stuiuach  .iml  Buwels  are 
quickly  remuved  by  that  well-kno«-n  remedy,  FRAMPTON'S  PILL 
uF  HEALTH.  They  ui)Jt«  the  recommendalioii  of  a  mild  oi.er;*uoQ 
with  the  most  successful  elfect  ;  and  where  au  aperient  is  rt-niired, 
nothiiig  can  be  belter  adapted. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Veudoi B,  ftt  !».   lid.  aad  2?,   Sd,  per  bgx  01 
ohtained  through  any  Cbemuti 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  H.M  THE  QUEEN 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
—The  first  Eatabltshiuent  founded  In  RuKl'tnd  (in  1*42)  for  the 
exclusive  iriauiifacture  of  Solid  and  Platen!  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
RuRDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DEOhKaTIONS  ;  and  Sole 
Pat«ntcc8  of  the  only  oysteui  iul;vpt«?d  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  r^it,  surinkagk.  and  wari-iko  (so  common  to  work 
m.uuifactured  in  foreign  climates),  ant  KKTECTtAij-y  prevested.— For 
jMljrns.eetimatts.  and  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  *c.,  ai.ply  to  THH 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Orove-lane.  C.mherwell.  ^;  ifto 
their  Sole  Amenta.  Messrs.  GUlow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxf  ird-elreet, 

C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CoTs 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISIIO 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

NG-— Dcagueisaiid  Prictiinl  J.nmis. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALI.   NEWMAN   STKEET, 

LONDON. 


'T^ULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 

I  Kniipell  strf pt.  Bl.-wkfii;ir8  ro:i(l.  WHOI.l-:s.\LF.  MANlTlfAC. 
TIIRBKS.,,  KAMPfULICO.N.  re.poctlully  ,„! kit  A r' 1,72.1.  „,Ya 
Riillilcra  rc'imiuiii  a  durable,  Il.'xlble,  an.l  i.riijiiiieiiul  door  .■overiii" 
to  obt.ifn  tbe  rrtwa  and  inei^ct  the  p^tUnia  and  qu.tlitv  of  tbu 
•■CKUWN  KAMFTt;LICON."-Work..  Jgb„.»l,cct.  Ko,.".li.^.trJ„t.3? 


rpRE      CROWN      KAMPTULICON 

.  -?r„  „.','  <''•''"'"''''"''  ''^  ""  ^"^'  "'*''<  o(  a  Crown,  with  tlie  iv„rd. 
•CKOWN  KAMPTULICON-  sUn.,Kxl  upon  ..ch  piec-  ot  .1™J 
t°,^','';°S-  I V3','.^ ."''''"",«'  '"■'•"Ifsaleonl.lot  the  5Ia,.u(.«tur«  ,. 
lliLL  GL.VN\ILL.  aiid  CO.,  KaiaptuUcon  Workj,  Jolm-street. 
Koup«U-8tre«t,  Blacklriors  road,  B.  ""coi. 


a  ECOND-HAND  FIREPROOF  SAFES.— 

Kj  Why  purchase  new  safes  when  yuu  may  have  second-hand  by 
Milner  and  every  othcremment  maker,  equal  in  every  resi^ect  to 
new,  at  about  half  tlu-ir  prices,  from  insurance  coiii|>anies.  the  Bom- 
bay, and  other  bank  faUuies.  List  of  prices  free.— GRIFFITHS  43 
Cannoustitit.  B.C. 


GERISH'S     PATENT     SPKING    AND 

GATE  HINGE  MANUFACTORY. 

Established  40  Years. 

MAHUFACTORY  and  WAREHOUSE.  22.  23, 2J.2r>.  26,  and  27,  lutles- 

liOiU-street.  Iviit-road.  City-road.  Londr.n  N 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Water  Works  Fittings,  Sluice  Cocks.  Fire 

Cocks,  Meters,  Steam  Fittirigs,  Hot 

V/ater  Valves,  &c., 

OF  FIEST  CLASS  MATERIALS  AND  •ftOKKJIANSBIP. 

BECK  &  Co.  (Limited), 

Brassfounders  and  Hydraulic  Engiueers 

GREAT     SUFFOLK     STREET, 

SOUTHWAEK,  S.E. 


Illustrated  CAtalojuea  on  Application. 


T 


REGGON  &  Co.,  ZINC  AND  GALVAN- 

IZED  IRON   MANUFACTUKKKS. 
GALTAKIZEKS,  CORKUGATOUS,  AND  METAL 

FEKFOKATOr.S, 

COE.L.UGATED  IKOX  BUILDINGS  AND  ROOFS 

ERKCTED. 

AU  kii.da  of  Izuuwork  Galv.inizcd. 

Zinc  Roofing-  of  every  Description. 

imd    1'3.   Jewin-street.   and   57.    Gracevburoh- street.  Loudon,  E.C. 

Giilraiiiziug  "Works— 25,  St.  Jolm's-lane.  ClerkenwelL 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND   SURVEYORS. 

PRIVATE  BILLS,  New  Standing  Orders 
for  the  ensuing  Session.  Levelling  Books.  Tracing  Paper. 
Drawing  Paper,  and  every  requisite  for  the  use  of  engineers,  io., 
engaged  in  the  prepar.»tJon  of  plans  for  deposit.  Plans,  Ac,  litho- 
graphed with  the  greatest  expcililion.—WATERLOW  and  SONS,  4", 
Parliament-street,  and  f6,  London  Wall.  London. 


JOSEPii    GILLOTT'S 

STEEL     FEISTS. 

Pold  hr  all  Dpalors  rhrouc^linut  tlic  World. 


FAKIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

In  Class  65,  a  SILVER  MEBAL  has  been  awarded 

PEAKE'S       TEEKo'-StETALLIO       TILES 
PIPES,    &c. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  most  respectfidly  given 
th^il  the  LONDON  DEl'OT  (or  ll.ii  WARE  IB  REMOVED  o 
.So  21  WHARF,  Macclesfield.atreet  North,  City-road  Baam.  N. 
Seoi'odly.  that  the  tr.uie  term,  ■■  Terko-Metallic,'"  ie  the  excluBire 
right  ol  the  Proprietor;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  "  Kefiirtb  OF  THS 
JCBIES,"  [Kige  581,  of  the  Great  Exhihition.  note  the  grant  ot  a  First- 
class  Medal,  and  rank  the  Manufacloriea.  kuown  so  long  as  "Tha 
Tileries."  TiinptJ.ll.  StatTnrd«hire.  as  the  flmt  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

POLONCEAU  U  SEYSSEl  ASPHALTE. 


EstABlJfiHZD 


For  covering  Flat  Roots.  Paving,  and  Fl<-oring  of  every  deacription 
eipecially  in  places  subject  to  damp  and  v.runii.  „_,,„,  „„ 

This  Aaphalte  la  dow  exteueively  used  foriPavlng  STABLtS 
shown  above),  the  absence  of  Joints  preventing  the  generitioa 
aumonia. 

For  EAtimates  and  Prices,  ic,  apply  to 

JOHN    PILKINGTON, 

15.  FI&H  STREET  UlLL.  LONDON,  E.C. 
Conntpy  Bnilders  supplied  with  Aaphalte  In  bulk  for  covering  Floor 
IngB,  Bam  Floors,  &c..  with  inatnictiono  to  lay  it  dowiu 


CHARLES    STRUTTON, 

84,      COMMEROIAL-BOAD,      LaMBETH, 
BiJLOHa  LBI  BY  THB  DAT  OE  YBAfi, 


VIII 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


StPTEMBER   25,    1868. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  consequence  ol' tbe  Metrop&litaii  I! aihvay  having  taken  theii 
old  vrelnifi«3,  have  KEMOVED  to 

7,  IVILSOK-STEIET,  FIIS'SEURY,  E.G., 

Where  Arcbitects.  Builders,  ftc,  will  find  the  largeBt  Stock  o(  MABBLECHIMNEYPIECESand 
E.EGISTEK  STOVES  in  London. 

MARBLE  CHIBNEIPIECE  &  REGISTER  STOYE  £1  6s.  Gd. 

A  Liberal  Comiiission  allowed  to  theThade. 

FOR  MARBLE  AND  STONE  CHIMNEYPIECES  go  to 
BOWER'S,    3,    SOUTH   LAMBETH  NEW   ROAD, 

SOUTH  LAMBETH,  S.AV. 

Sin.  Box  Chimneypieces,  6s.,  any  opening- ;  Superior  Truss 

do.,  lis.  ;  6iii.  Flat  do.,  IJin.  thick,  Ss.  6d. 

All  Letters  and  Orders  to  be  addressed  to  5,  Church  street,  Keiinington,  where  the  business  will  be  conducted 

after  the  25th  iiist. 


VICTORIA    MABBLE    WOilKS    AND    CEMETERY    DEPOT, 

38,    LOAVKR   BELGKAVE    PLACE, 
ADJOINING  THE  VICTOKIA  EAILWAY  STATION,  AND  AT  COJIMEECIAL-WHAEF,  PIMLICO,  LONDON 

JOHN     WKEN 

B»r<  to  Inlonn  Architect*.  Sculptor!.  BmUcm.  *c,  th«t  at  the  above  eittuBlve  premises  will  be  fonnd  a  large  Block  ol  MONCMENTS. 
CHIMNEY-PIECES   and  every  other  tlescription  of  Marble  work  of  the  most  modem  deaifnis  and  superior  worklnanship,  and  at  tlielowea 

osaibl'e  prices.           N.B.  Estimate!  given.    Conntry  and  Foreign  Orders  esecuted  Witt  promptness  and  personal  attention. 
P . — 

W.    H.    BURKE    AND    CO., 

GUAERY  PROPEIETOKS, 

MASONS,  SCULPTORS,  AND  CARVEBS  IN  MARBLE,  GRANITF,  AND  STONE. 

WORKS  AND  STUDIOS— 17.  Newman-street,  Oxeord-stueet,  London;  PvANCE,  Belgium. 

QUARRIES— IPPLEPEN,  Devonshire. 

GALLERIES— WATtwiCK  House,  142  and  144,  Regent. street,  29,  30,  and  31,  "Warwick-street,  W. 

No  charge  for  estimates.  Specimens  of  foreign  and  British  m.irbles  on  api>]ication, 

PENRYN^rTnITE  quarries  company  (LIIVSITED), 

1,  CHATHAM  TLACE,  BLACKFPJAES  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

AND    AT 

PENBYN,     COBNWAIili. 

THIS  Con)i>ftDy  iB  prepared  to  BUPFLY  GKANITEcf  the   Finfst  Quality  in  any  Size  and  Quantity.    The  Granitt  from  the  QnarrieB  oJ 
thia  Com TikDT  has  been  Beletted  bi  the  Metropolitan  Board  oi  Works  loi  the  upper  couTBeeol  the  Thames  Embankment. 

*      '  G.  C.  BILK.  BecKtJii7. 

JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 

GRANITE     GUARRIERS    AND    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICES,    PENBYN,    COENWALL. 
ftnarrics  at  Penryn,  Penzance  and  Cheescwring.     Steam  Machinei-y  at  Penryn  and  Liskeard. 

Communicatione  for  Prices  may  be  addressed  to  the  Oflices  at  Penrj-n  ;  Messrs,  Freeman,  27,  Millbank-street;  or  Messrs. 
Tregelles  and  Taylor,  95,  Cannon-street,  Loudon. 


CHARLES    GOODYEAR, 


THE      D  E 


GEAMITE  MERCHANT, 

la    Prerared   to   Supply   Inmi   liia  Wctka  known  aa 

LANK     GRANITE     QUARR 


I  E  S, 


Btone  of  a  Suwrior  Quality  lex  Engirt teriug  and  general  Building  Turposes.     Granite  from  the  above  Quarriefl  la  being  estenaively  used  In 

BOLue  of  the  largest  en  gi  nee  ring  woika  now  in  the  course  of  coEBtruction. 

OFFICES :  Country— Fore  Street.  Bodmin,  Cornwall.        Loudon— 19.  K orthumberland  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 


PAVING    SETS. 

THE    WELSH    GRANITE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

Supplies  the  BEST  SETS. 

Tliey  Combine,  more  than  any  other  Stone  in  the  Market,  the  Qualities  of 

KOTJGHNESS    and    SAFETY    with    DUEAEILITY    and    ECONOEIY, 

GEORGE   FARKEN,   Manager,  Trevor,    Caernarvon. 

BEST   SLATE   SLABS— 1,200  TONS  IN  STOCK. 

EOOFIKU  SLATES,  and  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  ot  PLAIN  and  ENAMELLED  SLATE 
MANUFACTURE  for  HOME  USE  or  EXPORTATION. 

JOSEPH    BRINDLEY, 

SLATE  MEKCHANT, 

ENAMEL   AND    STEAM    SLATE    WORKS,    BERMONDSEY   WALL,    LONDON,    S.E. 

Estimates  jriven  for  Slating,  and  everything  that  ctn  be  made  of  Slato. 

THE    HEW    PEICE    LI6T   A.ND   CATALOGUE   OF   CHIMN  EVPIECE   DE,«IC>8   AEE    NOW   KEADY. 


PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY     (LIMITED) 

f^iipiilica  direct   lom  its  Quarries 

PORTLAND     BLOCK     STONE, 

Of  Fine  and  Even  Texture,  Sound,  and  Durable,  in  Blocks  of   any  Dimensions,  or  Sawn  in  Slabs   of 
Various  Thicknesses. 

PORTLAND     ROACH     STONE, 

Extensively  used  for  Dock  and  Sea  Walls,  Machinery  Beds,  Foundations,  &c.,  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes, 
at  a  Low  Price. 

Stone  can  be  forwarded  either  per  Vessel,  London  and  Sonth-Westcrn  or  Great  Western 

Eailways  and  their  connections. 

For  PriuCfi,  Particulars,  and  Hatnples  apply  to  the  Manager, 

MR.  J.  J.  R.  SHORT,  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND,  DORSET. 

London  Orders  may  be  addressed  to  10,  PARK  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

A.   A.    ROBINSON  AND  CO., 

SLATE   MERCHANTS  AND   MANUFACTURERS, 

Beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and  Builders 
to  thfir  REMOVAL  to  more  SPACIOUS  PREMISES, 

BURY      STREET,      BISHOPSGATE,      E.G., 

Where  they  have  fitted  up   Show  Rooms   for   ENAMELLED  SLATE   and   OTHER  CHIMNEY. 

PIECES,  STOVES,  RANGES,  &c. 

AJflSaFECTIO!!  IB  IXriTED.    ILLVSTSATED  PRJOED  CAIALOQVES  ON  AJTLICiTlOS- ENCLOSED  CARD, 


G  MITCHELL, 

,  MASBLE.  STONE.  AND  GEANITE  WORKS. 

SHOW  BOOMS  :— 166.  EP.OMPTON  ROAD.  LONDON.  S.W. 
Where  Architects,  Builders,     and  Merchants  will  find  the    largest 
;ind  best  stock  of  Chimney-pieces  and  Monuments  in  London,     - 
;»hich    Books,  Catalogues,   and    Sheets    of  Monumenta  will  be  for 
warded  on  application. 
Estimates  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

MAJStTFACTOBY  at  WALTON  STREET. 


DEVON  RED  MARBLE  WORKS,  Teign- 
ninuth.— Estimates  fiiruitbed   for  all  description? of  Marble 
Works,  to  which  the  Devon  marbles  are  aj^p! livable .    Tbe  trade  sup- 
plied in  block  iind  scantling.  WILLIAM  S.  HINE. 
Loudon  Agent :  Mr.  J.  HARTLEY,  Oakvllle,  Maple-road, 
Auerley,  S.E. 


BFABEKICOTTI,  Carrara  Wharf,  Thames 
',  Bank.  PimUco.  has  ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a  well-selected  Stock 
of  Statuary,  Vein.  Paonazzo  {or  purjile  vein)  Sicilian  and  Dove  Harble. 
(the  produce  of  his  Quarriea  at  Carrara.  ILily) :  also  Bardi  11a. Black 
and  Gold,  Greotte.  Breccia,  Sienna,  St.  Ann's.  Langnedoc,  Vert  des 
Alpes.  Black,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Alab.-Lster,  In  BlocKs,  with  slabs  of  several 
of  tliose  qualities. 

Also  Solid  Marble  Baths  and  Mortars,  and  Vases  and  Figures  in 
Statuary  and  Sicilian,  for  Gardens  and  Galleries. 

Rough  Marble  and  Decorative  Sculpture  Works  supplied  by  Contract 


SERPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

24,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET, 

LONDON,  S.W. 


■JOHN  ST.  POLIEsiiii)  GRANITE  WORKS, 
ABERDEEN. 

JAMES  WEIGHT,  Manufacturer  of  Polished  Granite  to  He: 
M;.)efsty,  supplies  first-class  Monumeute,  Columns,  Pilasters,  &c.  Ac. 
Loi.don  Agent,  Mr.  ALEXANDEB  NICHOLSON,  60,  Mark-lane,  E.C 

ABERDEEN  GRANITE  WORKS. 

ALEX.  MACDONALD,  FIELD  &  Co. 
Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  Queen. 

A^\.irded  Prize  Medi'ls  Iittemstioiinl  Exhibitions  ]P5I,I855,  and 
1862,  and  IHPEE  Prize  Medals  at  Paris,  18li7. 

Red,  Blue,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Architectural 

CcEStmction,  Decoration,  Memorials  and 

General  Purposes, 

LONDON  DEPOT,  404,  EUSTON  ROAD,  N.W. 


GRANITE 


POLISHED 
MONUMENTS,  COLITMNS,  PILASTEE8,  FOUNTAINS 
PEDESTALS, 
ASTD  EvrniY  opscTiiprroK  op 
AKCHITECTURAL  WORK 
EjLecuted  in 
RED    AND    OBEY    GEANITE. 
Tbe  RED  Gr.inite  is   ccrj-  brilliant  in  Colour,     In  the  GREY  the 
Colours  do  not  blend  into  a  dull  shade,  but  are  well  de&nea. 
Designs  forwarded  on  application. 

D.  H.  AND  J.  NEW  ALL, 

GRANITE    WORKS.    DALBEATTIE,    near     DUMFRIES 

LONDON  AGENT— MR.  JOSEPH  HARTLEY, 

Oakville,  Maple-road,  Anerley,  S.E 


TISBUEY      STONE. 

THE     WARDOUR     CHILMARK     and 
TISBURY  STONE  COMPANY  (Limited). 
TISBURY    QUARRIES.     WILTSHIRE 
For  Prices  of  Random  Block  of  beat  quality,  suitable  for  engine  aod 
machinerj'  beds,  dock  or  tea  walls,  building  robtiles  and  pitching,  and 
for  stone  to  dimensions,  or  worked  stone,  apply  to  the  Manager, 
Mr.  T.  P.  LILLY,  GILLINGHAM,  DORSET. 
London  Offices— e.  Old  Jewry,  KC. 
Prices  very  moderate. 
Also   Btone   of  fine  texture,  well  adapted  for  carving,   moiUdings, 
cornices,  eille,  ashlar,  and  building  purposes  generally. 

The  stone  has  been  used,  and  may  he  seen,  at  the  British  Assurance 
Office,  ll'l.  Cheapside;  thei^outliem  District Post-oflacf.Westniiuster- 
road  ;  the  Viitoria  Club-houEe,  Wellington -street,  btrand ;  Comhill 
Chanihers;  the  Town  Hall,  Broiuley;  the  London  and  County  B.ink 
at  Ujittinps  and  Banbury  ;  the  Royal  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore ;  >  aUa- 
burj  and  Chiche4.ler  Cathedr.'ilB  ;  and  is  now  being  used  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  Tariff  of  Prices  at  which  the  stone  can  be  delivered  at  variooB 
stations  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


MANSFIELD  STONE,  White  or  Red,  in 
BLOCKS  up  to  Ten  Tons,  and  the  Beds  from  1  to  5  feet  thick 
Snjil  lied  also  in  Sawn  Slabs,  for  Floors  or  GraveHtonPs,  and  in 
St:uitlinir,  for  Steps  and  Sills.— Mr.  ROEEKT  LINDLEY,  Quarry 
Owiicr,  Mansfield,  NottiugbauiBbirs. 

ITTLE    CASTERTON     FREESTONE 

Apply  for  Pricea,  Ac,  to 

OCTS.    N.    SIMPSON,    STAMFORD, 

The  owner,  and  we  Specimen  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
Jermyn-street,  W. 
This  Btone  (which  Is  a  perfect  Oolite)  is  mised  In  blocks  of  any 
porlable  eisre,  and  is  about  4  ft.  thit-b  in  the  bed.  It  will  star.d 
ANY  WEATHER,  is  mu.h  used  for  Water-wcrks  and  for  the  Build- 
ing and  Restoration  of  Clnirchea.  When  used  iis  ashlar  work  it  IB 
U"i  iif-ct'P.'--.-iry  to  plAce  it  bed-wiwo.  It  works  fn-f'y  wilh  a  tooth-saw, 
rind  iii  wrought  .it  a  chctpcr  rate  tliap  any  stoiH-  in  tlie  kingdom 

%*  The  above  WEATHER  STONE  is  used 
largely  by  liondon  Builders. 

HOPTON  WOOD  STONE  COMPANY 
(Limited).  STONE  and  MARBLE  WORKJ*.  Euckland 
biiMow,  iicjir  Ambergate,  Derbyshire.  Qimrrica,  llojiton  Wood, 
near  Wirkhwortb, — iMauufai' turera  of  Foreign  and  Dcrby&h're  fcos- 
ail  Marble  and  Hopton  Wood  Stone  Chimncy-l'icoos.  Monuineuts, 
Tablets.  «c.,  '  c.  Hopton  Wood  Stone  sawn  to  all  diitiensions  and  in 
blocks.  Bubble  Limestone  for  Fluxing  and  Burning.  The  Hopton 
Wood  stone  being  vh  to  and  very  durable,  is  peculiarly  Euitablo  for 
stairciiscs,  halls,  pafls.iges,  &c.,  ftc,  and  has  been  extensively  need  "-t 
Cbiitaworth.  Belvoir  Cnntte.  'Irtntliam  Hall,  Drayton  Manor,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Preston  Townhall,  New  India  OlUces,  Mer- 
tou  College,  Oxford,  LichCt'.d  Cathedral.  LeiuUl  Bridt;e.  York,  and 
moat  of  the  princip.ll  m.intioiis  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  Mid- 
laud  Counties,  besides  at  many  railway  stations,  hntuls,  and  puhli 
tuiUlings. — For  particulars  of  priccjt,  and  any  nthi-r  information,  ap 
ply  to  Mr.  SAMUEL  EADtON,  General  Mau.iger,  Middlepeak 
near  Wi'ksworth. 
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WALKS    WESTWARDS. 

IN  a  recently   conclmled   case,  which  has 
occupied  a   very   large   share  of  public 
attention,  Mr.   Ballantine  observed  that  if  an 
article  was  said  simply  to  come  from  the  East 
it  might   come   from  Wapping.     So  a   walk 
westward   may   mean    either   a    stroll    from 
Temple  Bar  to  the  Marble  Arch,  or  a  journey 
on  foot  to  the  Laud's  End.    If  the  reader  will 
start  in   our   company   from  Temple  Bar,  as 
from  the   meridian   which   divides   the  East 
from  the   West,   we  will   proceed   to  notice 
what  is  being  done  in  the  building  line.      In 
short,  he  will  receive  the  earliest  possible  im- 
pression  of  the  "  Building   News."     On  the 
ri"ht  hand   is    Wych-street,  and  at  the  west 
end  of  Wych-street  is   what  was  the   Strand 
Hotel   (very  limited),   but  what   is  now  the 
Globe  Theatre.     Is   there   not  magic  in  the 
name  i       Shakspeare,    Essex,    Southampton, 
Sidney,  and  perchance   Elizabeth's  self.      In 
about   a  month   Mr.    Sefton    Parry  hopes  to 
open   this  theatre,   and  at   that  time  an  ex- 
tended notice  will  be  given.     At  present  no- 
thing is  finished  except  the  entrance  in  New- 
castle-street.    Mr.  Parry  is  his  own  architect. 
May  the  Globe  Theatre,  if  only  tor  the  name 
it  bears,  flourish  long !      Another  theatre  next 
presents  itself  as  the  only  ."sign  of  building  in 
the  Strand,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 
the  great   western   thoroughfares   very   little 
building  is   going    on.     The   Strand   Mvcsio 
Hall,  disastrous   alike   to   impresario,  archi- 
tect, and  shareholders,  is  being  converted  into 
the    "  Gaiety    Theatre,"    under    the    archi- 
tectural supervision  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Phipps.     It 
will  be  opened  in  December.      Besides  this 
alteration   nothing    is    being    done    in    the 
Strand,   and   passing  the   graceful   National 
Bank  at   Charing   Cross,  and   the  somewhat 
flaming    Sun    Fire    Ottice,   with    its    white 
marble,  red  granite,  and  red  brick,  we   come 
to  Her  Majesty's   Theatre.      This   building, 
under  the  magic   hands  of  the  Jlessrs.  Trol- 
lope,  has  risen  from  its  ashes  in  a  surprising 
manner.     It  will   be   ready  to  open  for  the 
next    season.      Adjoining     is     Mr.    Graves' 
house,  partially  damaged   by  the   same  cala- 
mity.    A  new   roof  has   been  put   on,   sur- 
mounted by   much  gilt  iron  cresting.      And 
here   the   sacred  precincts   of  Club-land  are 
reached,   and    in    the    vaward   stands    that 
haunt  of  sages  and  philosophers,   the  Athe- 
na;um.     Now  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  these  sages  and  philosophers  have  found 
that  they  are  limited  in  accommodation  for 
their  billiard  playing,    that   their   smoking 
rooms  are  inadequate,  and  that  their  servants 
require  a  hall,   seeing  that  their  present  one 
is  required  for   other  purposes.     These  ad- 
juncts are  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the 
garden  at  the  back  of  the  club.      Passing  the 
elegant   "  Travellers  "    and   matchless  "  Re- 
form," a  very  imposing  building  occupies  the 
right  hand   side,  the   sunny  side,  of  the  way. 
This  is  no  less  than  the  Junior  Carlton  Club, 
progressing  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
David   Brandon,    Messrs.    Lucas    being   the 
contractors.   £40,000  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
cost,   but  considering   the   vast  size  of    the 
building,  that  sum  seems   insufficient.     This 
building,  vast  as  it  is,  is   anything  but  an 
ornament  to  Pall   Mall.     Its  three  stories  of 
Bgliness   are   not   redeemed  by  the  fact  that 
each  story  is  201t.  high,  nor  can  coarseness  of 
design  be  compensated  for  by  polish  of  granite. 
It  is  unworthy  of  the  site  it  occupies  amongst 
Its  compeers.     These  remarks  may  seem  harsh, 
but  let  any  architecturally   disposed  person 
look  at  the  needless  crowning  balustrade  and 
observe    the  manner  in  which   the    rail  is 
carried  down  to  a  lower  level ;  let  him  recon- 


cile himself,  if  he  can,  to  the  topmost  win- 
dow openings,  to  the  glittering  granite 
eidumns  of  the  first-floor  windows,  to  the 
psitudo  bow  window  between  the  western 
columns  on  the  ground  floor,  to  the  thin  un- 
graceful balusters,  to  the  vile  design  and  still 
worse  execution  of  most  of  the  ornament.  If  he 
can  do  so  he  had  better  leave  us  at  once.  The 
peripatetic  method  of  teaching  is,  as  regards 
architecture,  excellent,  but  we  care  not  to 
carry  with  us  any  who  cannot  see  the  grievous 
faults  which  disfigure  the  outside  of  the 
.lunior  C.irlton  Club.  The  ground-floor  win- 
dows are  well  treated,  however,  and  the  front 
towards  St.  James's-square  is  not  ott'ensive. 
On  this  front  the  upper  windows  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  why  those  facing 
Pall  Mall  were  not  exactly  similar  is  a 
mystery.  It  is  a  mistake  to  divide  this  fa9ade 
into  centre  and  wings,  and  the  carving  of  a 
shell  over  the  central  Venetian  window  is 
abominable,  but  the  fenestration  generally  is 
good  if  not  original.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  same  hand  in  these  fronts.  We  make 
no  doubt  that  the  crowning  balustrade,  a 
most  unnecessary  feature,  will  be  removed, 
and  that  the  second-floor  windovs  in  the  Pall 
Mall  front  will  be  altered  to  match  those  at 
the  back.  "  A  little  charge  will  do  it."  A 
short  distance  further  on  will  be  seen  an 
Elizabethan  structure,  consisting  of  a  bay 
window  of  two  stories  supported  by  a  massive 
corbel,  the  front  terminating  with  a  gable. 
This  building  is  capable  of  considerable 
improvement  ;  the  style  especially  should  be 
more  pronounced,  the  corbel  and  buttress 
supporting  it  being  too  Gothic,  while  the 
mouldings  and  form  of  gable  are  too  Jacobean 
to  harmonise.  It,  however,  supplies  in  a 
measure  the  thing  that  Pall  ]\[all  lacks, 
namely,  picturesqueness.  Leaving  Pall  Mall 
and  turning  into  St.  James's-street,  and  with 
averted  eyes  passing  the  old  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  now  the  Civil  Service  Club — a 
notable  instance  of  bad  taste  and  good  carving 
— we  pause  over  against  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
University  Club.  About  this  building 
opinions  vary.  No  one  doubts  Mr.  AVater- 
house's  talent,  but  many  question  his  appli- 
cation of  it.  The  style  is  the  perpetual 
French  Gothic,  which  certain  architects  seem 
to  keep  ready  on  a  roll  of  endless  paper. 
Now,  we  have  no  wish  to  run  down  the 
middle  ages,  for  without  them  there  would 
have  been  no  Waterhouse,  no  Stddou,  no 
Street,  no  Scott,  and,  worst  of  all,  no  Burges  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  great  works 
were  done  before  the  middle  ages,  and  that 
still  greater  have  been  done  since.  Of  the 
general  features  of  this  building  many  will 
be  found  to  approve,  but  we  cannot  conceive 
that  any  will  admire  the  little  half  sill,  half  bal- 
cony projections  with  their  supports  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  bay.  It  is,  moreover,  indisput- 
able that  gurgoyles  are  for  carrying  ofl'  water, 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  When  we  see 
them  in  connection  with  iron  rain  water 
pipes,  which  t.ake  oft'  the  water  which  the 
gurgoyles  should  discharge,  however  much 
we  may  admire  the  beautiful,  we  must  allow 
that  the  true  h.as  been  sacrificed. 

Crossing  the  Park  in  the  direction  of 
Buckingham  Gate  we  soon  reach  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  an  account  "f  which  was  given  in 
these  pages  about  .i  year  ago.  Since  that 
time  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 
The  block  of  nine  houses,  facing  south-east, 
is  completed,  or  on  the  point  of  completion, 
and  the  triangular  space  in  front  is  enclosed 
with  a  substantial  railing  and  stone  piers  of 
some  pretensions,  and  is  planted  with  lime 
trees.  The  National  Bank,  a  corner  building, 
is  ready  for  occupancy.  If  less  money  had 
been  spent  on  the  supposed  front  of  this 
building  more  would  have  been  left  to  adorn 
the  back,  which  is  practically  as  conspicuous. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  C.  Clarke.  The 
terra  cotta  so  freely  used  in  the  cornices  and 
chimney  caps  of  these  houses  has  toned  down 
from  briglit  red  to  a  very  good  red  grey. 
Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Co.  are  the  manufac- 
turers.      The    entire    range    of    Grosvenor 


Place  is  nearly  ready  for  occupation,  the 
ceilings  of  many  of  the  houses  being  of  ex- 
treme elegance.  An  enormous  house  to  the 
north  is  in  a  forward  state,  and  five  houses  ia 
the  Crescent  at  the  back  o(  tlie  hospital  are 
carried  up  to  the  second  floor. 

Crossing  the  road  great  improvements  since 
last  year  will  be  observed.  The  hoarding 
round  the  Park  has  given  place  to  a  granite 
curb  and  handsome  iron  railings  with 
standards  at  intervals  of  about  lOft.  The 
walk  between  the  flower  beds  is  pleasant 
still,  as,  though  somewhat  withered,  the 
flowers  or  the  leaves  retain  strong  distinc- 
tions of  colour.  Park-lane  is  always  pic- 
turesque, though  there  are  few  houses  in  it  of 
what  may  be  called  architectural  pretension. 
The  exceptions  are  too  well  known  to  reciuire 
notice.  At  the  corner  of  Upper  Brook- 
street  a  large  building  of  four  stories  is  in 
course  of  construction  for  Mr.  Marjoribanks, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt ;  Jlr. 
I'Anson  is  the  contractor.  This  is  a  remark- 
able rather  than  a  handsome  building,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  very  stately  in  its  interior. 
The  entrance,  which  is  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity in  Brook-street,  is  adorned  with  four 
large  columns  of  polished  red  granite.  Tlie 
west  front  consists  of  two  bays  carried  up  the 
full  height  of  the  building,  with  large  triple 
windows  or  arcades  in  the  centre.  On  the 
first  floor  it  seems  that  this  arcade  is  to  be 
left  open,  forming  a  sort  oUo.pia.  At  the  back, 
rising  a'bove  the  roof,  is  a  circular  tower. 
The  iron  cresting  is  not  what  we  should  wish 
to  see,  and  no  amount  of  gilding  or  colour 
will  improve  it.  Attached  to  this  house,  or 
rather  connected  with  it  by  an  underground 
passage,  is  the  kitchen,  with  a  billiard-room 
over,  forming  a  sort  of  pavilion  in  the  garden. 
This  pavilion  is  a  very  pretty  and  quaint 
att'air.  The  general  material  of  the  house  is 
red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  at  pre- 
sent the  contrast  is  too  strong.  Against 
polished  granite  and  marbles  we  have  always 
protested,  and  regret  to  see  them  used  here. 
If,  however,  they  are  ever  justifiable,  it  is  in 
a  case  like  this,  where  red  brick  forms  the 
chief  element  in  the  colour  of  the  house. 
Nearer  the  Marble  Arch,  on  the  spot  where 
Hereford-street  once  stood,  Messrs.  TroUope 
and  Sons  are  putting  up  a  row  of  eleven 
large  houses,  similar  to  those  at  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  the  ground  being  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  Five  of  these 
are  nearly  finished.  The  space  between 
Oxford-street  and  these  houses  will  be  left 
open  and  planted  ornamentally.  In  New 
Bond-street  (No.  90),  Mr.  Wimperis,  of 
Sackville-street,  has  designed  a  very  quaint 
front,  which  is  well  worthy  of  inspection. 
The  materials  are  not  varied  like  a  harle- 
quin's suit.  Yellow  brick  and  Bath  stone 
will,  in  skilful  hands,  go  a  long  way.  The 
way  in  which  the  roof  is  made  into  an  upper 
story  is  very  ingenious.  And  now,  as  we 
are  near  the  Circus,  and  have  seen  nearly  all 
that  is  going  on  at  the  West  End,  within  a 
moderate  circuit,  we  will  take  leave  of  our 
companion,  hoping  for  his  company  for  a 
walk  still  farther  westward  on  another  occa- 


STMBOLISM.— in. 


THE  excesses  of  symbolism  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture  have  often  given  birth  to  a 
cry  against  symbolism  itself.  The  bare  four 
walls  of  the  Puritanic  tabernacle,  and  the 
equally  bare  ceremonial  within  them,  have 
been  amongst  the  results.  But  even  to  those 
who,  on  grounds  of  conscience,  tacitly  submit 
to  such  violations  of  taste,  a  sense  of  dissatis- 
faction is  present,  as  if  something  were  lack- 
ing. The  fact  is  that  in  all  human  life 
symbolism  takes  its  place,  and  it  cannot  be 
altogether  eliminated  from  the  ecclesiastical 
any  more  than  from  other  departments  of 
thought  and  interest  without  loss.  The  prin- 
ciple is  founded  in  nature,  and  its  develop- 
I  ment  in  ecclesiastical  life  is  not  the  fruit  ol 
superstition,  nor  need  it  conduce  thereto. 
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In  one  form  or   other  symbolism  has  held 
sway  in  human  society  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  is  usually  conceived.     Indeed,  hardly  a 
phase  of  mental  action,  or  of  social  or  even 
political  life  exists,  but  in  some  of  its  subtle 
operations  this  principle  is  called  into  play. 
A  prime  fact  in  human  history  is  language  ; 
but  all  speech  is  made  up  of  mere  symbols  of 
thoughts,  and  all  written  language  is  made  up 
of  symbolic  signs  of  the  sounds  of  speech.    In 
an  immense    proportion   of  human    speech 
words  are  perfectly  arbitrary  signs  of  mental 
action  ;  for,   to  take   examples,  what  resem- 
blance have  the  vocables  "  human  speech"  and 
"mental   action"  to  the  i/ii'nf/s  thereby   sig- 
nified ?  and  wliat  resemblance  have  the  alpha- 
betic characters  forming  those  vocables  to  the 
sounds  they   serve  to   represent  ?     But  this 
absence   of  resemblance  is    not  always  wit- 
nessed.    Every   language   has  sounds   which 
tally  wonderfully  with  the  things  they  name. 
Follow  the  stream    of  human  speech  towards 
its  source.      Examine    the  tiny   rivulets,  its 
first   tributaries,  trickling  down  from  those 
regions  where  man's  presence  is  first  witnessed 
by  history  and  the  most  ancient  monuments, 
and  you  receive  the  conviction  that  many  of 
the  earliest  articulations  of-the  human  tongue 
were  meant  to  be   imitative  as   well  as  repre- 
sentative; that  is,  they  were  meant  to  be  not 
merely  signs  of  objects  or  ideas,  but  significant 
signs,  suggested  by  some  chief  characteristics 
of  such  objects  or  ideas.   For  example,  sounds 
were    chosen    as  names   of  creatures,    corre- 
sponding with   the  cry   or  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  and  when  simple  thought  or  emotion 
was  indicated,  the  sound  chosen  was  soft  or 
sharp,   strong  or  weak,  to   correspond.     Tlius 
the  lowing  of  the  ox  is  imitated  in  his  name 
in    many   languages,  as  in   the   Greek  (Sovs 
and  the  Celtic  buwcli.   Instances  innumerable 
might  be  cited  of  names  of  animals  given  on 
this  princi])le  in  all  the  older  tongues.     And 
how  often  in   the  newer  materials  of  speech 
do  we  find  this   same   symbolic  practice  pre- 
vailiug .'  The  ''  hum ''  of  a  crowd,  the  "  crash  " 
of  a  falling  house,  the  "  gurgling  "  of  a  liquid, 
the  "  cooing"  of  a  dove  ;  and  such  words  as 
smack,   whisk,    clack,  whistle,   slap,  thump, 
bang,    shriek,    are    examples    of     imitative 
vocables  which  form  a  wide  element  in  every 
language.     Indeed,  animals  themselves  seem 
not  devoid  of  power  to  symbolise  emotion  by 
articulation.     They  have   shrill  cries  of  dis- 
tress,  and  sweet  tones  of  joy  and  love.     The 
dog  has  a  variety  of  barks,  all  indicative,  even 
to    our    apprehension,   of    a    corresponding 
variety  of  feeling. 

Symbolism  is  largely  practised  in  human 
gesture.  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  emotion 
but  flows  forth  in  it.  Even  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  a  natural  and  universal 
herald  to  the  outer  world  of  what  passes 
within;  and  is  capable,  by  pow-er  of  will  and 
habit,  of  reduction  into  a  system  of  telegraphy 
whereby  a  vast  variety  of  mental  states  can 
be  indicated,  concealed,  or  simulated  at 
pleasure.  In  oratory,  when  speech  is  accom- 
panied by  natural  action  and  expression,  a 
three-fold  system  of  symbolism  is  practised  at 
once,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  same 
sentiments,  when  well  spoken,  are  so  much 
more  efi'ective  than  when  read. 

Men  of  all  nations  have  learned  to  make 
the  covering  of  the  body  symbolic.  The  bur- 
gomaster, the  notary  pul)lic,  the  beadle,  has 
half  his  authority  in  liis  gown.  The  priest, 
the  field  marshal,  the  king,  is  a  common  man 
without  cassock,  gohl  lace,  and  diadem.  Tlie 
Herald  Office  separates  society  into  sections 
andordersbya  few-  devices  which  form  perma- 
nent and  impassable  barriers.  On  the  table 
of  St.  Stephen's  the  mace  tells  of  the  power 
and  kingship  of  the  realm.  Tliere  is  scarcely 
a  guild  or  craft  which  portrays  not  its  pur- 
pose and  nature  in  some  symbolic  invention. 
If  it  be  a  weakness  that  is  thus  indulged, 
nations  have  it  as  well  as  Odd  Fellows' 
clubs.  "Whatever  the  first  reason  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Union  Jack,  and  whatever 
"Jack"  in  such  a  connection  may  mean, 
the    whole   world    knows   the    significance 


and  in\-iolable  sacredness  of  that  flag  in  what- 
ever clime  it  floats.  La  G-rande  Nation  is 
an  "  eagle."  The  Great  Republic  is  "  stars 
and  stripes." 

And  all  this  is  not  the  invention  of  learn- 
ing, or  a  formula  of  civilisation.  It  is  a 
creature  of  the  human  mind  in  all  stages  of 
development,  under  aU  conditions  of  creed, 
nationality,  and  climate.  The  savage  with 
his  tattooing  and  feathers  proclaims  his  rank 
with  a  care  neither  greater  nor  less  than  that 
of  a  coronetted  English  duke  or  capped 
Venetian  doge.  Symbolism  in  dress,  official 
emblems,  and  armorial  bearings  is  a  beau- 
tiful language,  suited  to  give  information 
respecting  facts  which  it  is  desirable  to 
know,  without  the  intervention  of  descrip- 
tion. 

The  clerical  vestments,  after  which  the 
weak  and  feminine-minded  are  in  our  day  so 
eagerly  running,  have  in  them  but  little  "that 
is  symbolical.  For  the  most  part  they  are  in 
reality  but  copies  of  articles  of  common  dress 
worn  by  the  Romans,  and  w'orn  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  early  christians,  whether 
clergy  or  not  clergy.  They  are,  therefore,  in 
themselves,  not  worth  contending  for  in  an 
age  and  country  in  which  costume  of  a 
difl'erent  kind  is  in  use ;  and  the  partiality 
shown  for  them  seems  to  arise  almost  entirely 
from  their  antiquarian  and  their  media3val 
doctrinal  associatio  ns. 

Light  and  darkness,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature 
have  been  seized  upon  by  the  poet  to  por- 
tray the  varying  aspects  of  human  fortune  and 
feeling.  The  "  light  of  the  dwelling,"  the 
"  night  of  sorrow,"  the  "  winter  of  discontent," 
the  "autumn  of  life,"  embody  in  brief  more 
than  long  chapters  of  description.  And  in 
symbolism  the  colours  wliich  are  felt  most  to 
resemble  light,  and  gloom,  and  darkness, 
are  largely  used.  We  speak  of  what  is 
"  bright "  in  feeling  and  circumstance,  and 
body  it  forth  accordingly  to  the  eye.  Hy- 
men's altar  is  approached  in  white  ;  the 
sorrow  of  the  mourner  is  typified  in  black. 
No  colour  is  dark  enough  to  stand  for  de- 
spair. 

If  this  passion  for  instructive  resemblances 
and  bodying  forth  in  material  form  the 
invisible,  which  mankind  has  universally 
betrayed,  were  wholly  absent  from  any  depart- 
ment of  human  doings,  even  the  most  prosaic 
and  matter  of  fact,  we  should  say  that  some- 
thing was  wanting,  and  that  the  free  &o\v  and 
play  of  feeling  and  imagination  had  been  vio- 
lently impeded.  No  such  department  is  found. 
From  the  imperial  sceptre  to  the  barber's 
staff— through  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of 
privilege  and  employment — men  seek  for  and 
find  a  symbol  of  their  status  and  distinction. 
Great  interests,  great  hopes,  are  all  represented. 
The  market  hall  is  decorated  by  the  Cornu- 
copia ;  over  the  judge's  seat  stands  the  figure 
of  even-balancing  justice;  the  Cemetery-gate 
is  surmounted  with  the  burning  lamp  of  im- 
mortality ;  and  thechnrch  is  crowned  with  the 
cross.  All  such  symbols  are  for  use  and  not 
for  abuse ;  they  are  monitors  and  wit- 
nesses to  those  who  understand,  and  teachers 
to  those  who  learn. 

Erections  for  shelter,  or  for  assembly,  are 
amongst  the  greatest  and  most  rmiversal  of 
human  works,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
found  to  display  to  some  considerable  extent 
the  use  of  symbolism.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  when  man  came 
to  exchange  the  shelter  of  the  cave,  the  over- 
canopying  oak  and  the  forest,  and  the  grander 
dome  covering  of  the  starry  heavens  for  sub- 
stitutes built  of  wood  or  stone,  he  did  not 
scheme  his  first  designs  in  a  manner  to  em- 
body more  of  nature's  features.  Or  if  it  be 
not  a  cause  of  wonder  that  witli  a  necessarily 
imperfect  knowledge  of  art  he  did  not  accom- 
plish this,  it  is  at  least  cause  of  no  surprise 
tbat  in  the  noontide  of  classic  art  frequent 
:ind  elaborate  endeavours  were  made  to  gar- 
nish the  villa,  the  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
temple  \vith  emblems  of  natural  and  super- 
natural things. 


NOTES  IN  CHESTER. 


THE  picturesque  and  old-world  capital  of 
Cheshire  does  not  present,  by  any  means, 

those  indications  of  architectural  jirogress  and 
activity  which  a  visit  to  the  town  some  years 
ago  miglit  have  led  us  to  expect.  Chester  always 
seemed,  to  the  visitor  reaching  it  from  any  of 
our  large  manufacturing  or  commercial  towns, 
a   place   fifty   years   behind   the   rest  of  the 
world — a    place   of  odd    nooks  and    angles, 
overhanging   gables  and  eccentric  skylines  ; 
where   houses   stood   prop]:ied  together  in   a 
marvellous  manner,  at  any  angle  but  a  verti- 
cal one,  a  whole  street  looking  as  if  it  nmst 
inevitably  come  down  by  the  run  if  the   end 
house   were   once   removed — a    place   where 
those  who  were  tired  of  the  incessant  bustle  of 
a  "  go-ahead  "  town  could  indulge  in  a   little 
quiet  sauntering,  and,  once   out   of  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  railway  station,  fancy  them- 
selves for  a  moment  in  the   England   of  the 
last  generation  ;  a  faucy  to  wliich,  unhappily, 
an  additional   reality   was    lent  by  the  bad 
smells  and  dirty  alleys  which  told  plainly  of 
a  drainage  system  as  antiquated  in  spirit  as 
the  aspect  of  the  buildings.     It  would  be  far 
from  us  to  wish  that  all  the  ancient  character 
of  this   and    some    other    similar    localities 
should  be  eliminated.    It  is  a  pity  to  lose  any 
of  the  few  remaining  links  which  seem   to 
connect  us  with  the  past  of  our  country,  and 
assist  us  to  realise  it ;  but  such  feelings  must 
give  way  to  some  extent  before  practical  and 
sanitary  considerations  ;  and,  considering  the 
many  evils  attendant  upon  narrow  and  low 
rooms,  and  bulging   and  leaning   tenements 
crowded  together  in  picturesque  confusion,  it 
was  with  satisfaction   that   we   observed  in 
Chester,  some  years  ago,  an  apparent  stirring 
among  the  dry  bones,  a  removal  of  "  sagging  " 
brestsummers    and    leaning    story-posts,     in 
favour  of  some  new  erections,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  evidently  made  to  combine  tlie 
old  picturesque  style   of  the  place  with  firm 
and   solid  modern  construction.     This  effort 
was  mainly  observable   in   sundry  new  shop 
fronts  in  Eastgate-row,  two  or  three  in  the  old. 
half-timber  fashion  of  the  place,  and  one,  the 
large  establishment  of  Messrs.  Brown,  a  stone 
front   of  picturesque  general  design,  but  bad 
and     weak     details,     the      work     of     the 
late  Mr.  Penson,   who   enjoyed   considerable 
local  reputation  as  an  architect.     At  the  same 
period   it   was   that   the   new  bank,  with  its 
orthodox  Roman  temple  front,  swaggered  into 
Eastgate-street  with  its   hands  in  its  pockets 
(so  to  speak),  domineering   over  the  slighter 
and  more   picturesque    buildings   adjoining, 
with  an  air  which  rendered  all  questioning  as 
to  "  Which   is   the   bank  >"   perfectly  super- 
fluous.    But  from  whatever  cause — whether  it 
be  that  the  commercial  stagnation  which  has 
checked  building  so  much  in  Liverpool  and  else- 
where, has  also  made  its  influence  felt  in  the 
non-commercial  town  of  Chester,  we  know  not 
— the  promise  given  at  that  time  has  not  been 
fulfilled  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  new 
Townhall,  the  visitor  of  to-day  finds  no  build- 
ing of  any  interest  in  progress,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  streets   and   rows  little  altered  from 
wliat  he   may  have  remembered  for  a  good 
many  years  back. 

The  general  efl'ect  of  the  townhall,  the 
tower  of  which  is  now  well  clear  of  the  roofs, 
is  very  satisfactory.  There  is  a  depth  of 
reveal  in  the  openings  and  a  general  solidity 
of  design  in  the  details  which  evince  the  true 
architectural  spirit  in  its  designers  ;  and,  for 
present  efl'ect,  the  selection  of  the  two  tints  of 
stone  for  the  masonry,  tlie  white  or  cream 
coloured  stone  from  Manly,  with  bands  and 
alternate  voussoirs  of  red  Runcorn  stone,  is 
singularly  harmonious  and  pleasing.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  contrast  of 
colour  is  strong  enough  to  retain  its  effect  long 
against  the  action  of  weather,  constantly  tending 
to  bring  it  to  a  uniform  tint.  It  appears  to 
us  that  these  sources  of  effect  from  contrast  of 
external  material  cannot  be  expected  to  last  long 
unless  they  are  at  first  made  rather  too  strong 
and  decided,  and  allowance  thus  made  for  the 
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action  of  a  climate  so  trying  to  architectural 
effect  as  that  of  England.  The  surface  finish 
of  tlie  walling,  scutched  rather  lightly  so  as 
to  produce  just  suiScient  roxighness  to  give  a 
texture  to  tlie  stone,  is  very  good  ;  and  the 
Irish  marble  from  Ballinasloe,  -which  has 
been  largely  used  for  shafts,  &c.,  seems  a  very 
good  material,  and  harmonises  well  with  the 
stonework.  Internally  the  finish  of  the  cor- 
ridors, so  far  as  is  yet  apparent,  is  of  red  brick, 
not  quite  so  good  in  quality  as  brick  in  such  a 
position  should  be ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  ques- 
tion of  funds.  Opposite  the  entrance  a  vista 
right  across  the  building  will  be  obtained, 
the  centre  portion  being  left  open  as  a  kind 
of  general  waiting  hall,  and  crossed  by  a  very 
picturesque  bit  of  semi-circular  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  mayor's  private  room.  The  large 
hall  is  a  good  open  room,  well  lighted,  but 
with  nothing  very  striking  about  it  so  far, 
and  the  roof  is  a  poor  and  Lnefl'ective  one. 
E.xternally,  we  dislike  also  the  open  balus- 
trade round  the  roofs,  a  row  of  miniature 
columns  carrying  little  pointed  arches,  which 
on  tliat  small  scale  have  a  disagreeably  thin 
and  slight  appearance.  It  does  not  seem  to 
he  sufficiently  recognised  among  architects 
that  a  proportion  of  parts  which  looks  well 
on  a  large  scale  will  often  look  very  meagre 
on  a  small  scale,  and  the  use  of  either  minia- 
ture sliafts  and  arches  or  miniature  columns 
(as  we  have  seen  them  over  the  cornice  of  a 
classical  building),  with  the  same  proportions 
as  when  used  the  ordinary  size,  always  has  a 
card-house  kind  of  etfect.  The  one  real  in- 
vention of  the  Renaissance  style,  the  balus- 
trade, is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  correct 
treatment  of  these  kind  of  small  parts  ;  the 
heavy  round  lines  of  the  balusters  woiild  be 
hideous  on  a  large  scale,  but  as  generally 
used  they  have  just  the  amount  of  weight  and 
thickness  which  so  small  a  feature  needs  to 
give  it  due  solidity  and  importance.  This  is, 
however,  the  only  positive  defect  which 
strikes  us  in  the  exterior  of  this  building  ;  as 
townhalls  go,  Chester  is  certainly  fortunate, 
and  the  building  looks  all  the  better  by  con- 
trast with  the  hideously  ugly  front  of  the 
market  adjoining,  erected  some  little  time 
since  from  the  designs  of  a  Liverpool  firm 
who  have  done  much  better  things,  but  of 
whom,  in  this  instance,  we  may  say,  in  the 
old  nursery  rhyme — 

We  do  not  like  to  tell  their  n<ame. 
Because  they  are  so  much  to  blame. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  small  space  be- 
tween the  market  and  the  townhall  is  dis- 
figured by  the  retention  there  of  two  shops, 
part  of  the  old  buildings  on  the  site,  of  the 
most  wretched  hole-in- the- w.ill  style  ;  and 
that  a  design  submitted  by  Mr.  Lynn  for  re- 
placing these  by  a  picturesque  gateway  and 
small  loggia  connecting  the  two  buildings  has 
been,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  discarded. 
There  have  been  heart-burnings,  too,  about 
the  application  of  some  of  the  townhall 
building  fund  to  sculptured  subjects  for  the 
tympana  and  panels,  &o.,  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  ;  let  us  hope  that  art  considera- 
tions may  happily  prevail  over  those  of  the 
pocket. 

In  Bridge-street-row  is  the  largest  and  most 
miportant  of  the  more  recent  rebuildings  of 
shops  in  Chester,  designed,  but  not  we  believe 
carried  out,  by  the  late  Mr.  Penson,  aforesaid, 
who  also  designed  the  large  hotel  in  Eastgate- 
Btreet,  the  "Grosvenor,"  which  has  been  so  ridi- 
culously praised,  and  which  is  about  as  weak 
and  unsatisfactory  a  design  as  could  well  be 
instanced  ;  nor  are  these  bridge  shops  much 
improvement  thereupon.  Be  mortuis  nil  nisi 
honum  is  a  nile  that  we  fear  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  good  in  art  criticisms  ;  and 
in  these  buildings  we  are  struck  by  the  po- 
verty both  of  design  and  construction  dis- 
played. The  first  floor  of  course  projects 
over  to  the  front  of  the  "  Row,"  the  front  wall 
above  this  being  carried  by  stone  piers  in  the 
ground  story.  These  piers  carry  wooden  brest- 
summers,  which  are  pretended  to  be  further 
supported  by  ornamental  angle  brackets  from 


each  pier  to  the  soflit  of  the  brestsummer  ;  but 
not  only  are  these  brackets  so  slight  as  to  be 
evidently  inadequate  for  any  practical  purpose, 
but  even  the  brestsunimers  themselves  are  too 
weak  for  their  work,  and  are  already  visibly 
bending  under  the  load  of  brickwork  over 
them,  and  this  with  all  the  warning  examples 
which  the  architect  had  before  his  eyes  of  the 
twisted,  distorted  shapes  into  which  all  erec- 
tions ultimately  fall  which  dejiend  upon  tim- 
ber of  insufticient  scantling.  Above  there  is  an 
expanse  of  brickwork  in  panels  oinmgc  et  noir, 
pierced  by  isolated  window  openings  without 
any  horizontal  band  or  stringcourse  to  give 
connection  and  unity  to  the  design.  A  very 
plain  and  unpretending  shop  front  in  Forc- 
gate-street,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  is  quite 
a  relief  after  these,  owing  to  the  evident 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  beams,  corbels, 
and  piers  which  carry  the  overhanging  portion, 
and  which  are  elfectively  treated,  though  the 
oruameutis  derived  only  from  chamfering  and 
from  the  outliue  of  the  corbels.  Mr.  Douglas, 
a  local  architect  (formerly,  we  believe,  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster),  has  a  new  shop  by 
the  bank  in  Eastgate-street,  very  weakly  and 
poorly  treated  in  front,  the  upper  story 
merely  an  oblong  window  in  the  centre  of 
squares  of  timber  and  plaster.  There  is  some 
good  solid  brickwork  at  the  side  and  in  the 
chimney  stacks ;  but  the  system  of  cutting 
away  half  of  the  stone  lintels  to  make  a  sort 
of  quasi  flat-headed  arch  out  of  one  stone  is  a 
most  inarchitectural  and  really  absurd  prac- 
tice, involving  simply  the  cutting  to  waste  of 
nearly  half  the  material.  As  a  general  rule, 
architectural  design,  in  proportion  as  it  is  goocl 
and  true,  is  conservative  of  material,  usiugit  in 
the  least  wastefulmannerpossible.  Mr.  Douglas 
has,  however,  redeemed  his  credit  in  the 
lodge  he  has  built  for  what  is  called  the  "  Xew 
Park,"  presented  to  the  city  by  the  Slarquis 
of  Westminster  ;  which  at  present,  however, 
is  little  more  than  a  large  lawn.  The  lodge  is 
a  very  pretty  thing  indeed,  built  in  timber  and 
cement ;  part  of  the  cement  between  the  timber 
covered  with  an  incised  or  stamped  diaper 
ornament  with  good  effect ;  while  the  prin- 
cipal vertical  timbers,  above  the  first  floor 
level,  are  carved  into  Gothic  figures  of  knights 
in  armour,  possiblj'  intended  to  represent 
some  ancient  Cestriau  worthies.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  other  ornamental  wood  carving, 
good  in  design  and  execution.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  porch,  which  of  course  is  nearest 
the  eye,  should  be  so  much  more  heavy  and 
clumsy  in  design  and  detail  than  the  rest, 
and  picked  out  with  that  meagre  and  helpless 
sort  of  decoration  which  consists  in  boring 
holes  with  a  centre-bit  in  different  parts  of 
the  timber.  Behind  the  lodge  proper  are 
retiring-rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  (an 
accessory  which  should  always  be  provided 
in  any  park  which  may  be  used  as  a  place  of 
public  amusement).  The  form  of  the  window- 
heads  to  the  ladies'  apartment  is  too  outre  and 
cut  up  ;  but,  in  the  main,  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
design  ;  and  we  hope,  for  the  sake  of  its 
architect,  that  he  did  not  design  the  very  un- 
sightly piers  of  the  lodge  gates  adjoining. 

In  a  street  out  of  Eastgate-street  is  a  Welsh 
chapel,  with  a  solid  Gothic  stone  front  and 
porch,  by  the  Messrs.  Audsley,  of  Liverpool — 
the  details  better  than  the  general  eff'ect. 
At  the  Cathedral,  which  is  now  at  last  to  be 
refaced,  restored,  and  "  made  good "  gene- 
rally (to  use  a  builder's  phrase),  there  appears, 
so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  to  be  nothing 
done  yet  in  the  way  of  absolutely  replacing 
or  repairing  the  stonework,  but  a  large 
amount  of  stone  is  on  the  ground  and  in  a 
state  of  preparation.  The  restoration  has 
certainly  not  been  commenced  too  soon,  for 
doubts  might  reasonably  have  been  felt  as  to 
whether  the  old  weather-beaten  structure 
would  have  been  safe  much  longer,  so  much 
was  the  stone  decayed,  and  so  serious  were 
the  deviations  from  the  perpendicular  in 
many  parts.  The  nave  is  titted  up  with 
benches  and  chairs  for  the  Sunday  evening 
services  in  a  manner  sadly  detrimental  to  its 
architectural  effect,  but  which  is,  we  suppose, 


a  necessary  consequence  of  the  eft'ort  that  has 
been  recently  made  to  put  new  life  and 
popular  interest  into  the  cathedral  system, 
i'or  those  who  are  interested  in  such  matters 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  frequenters  of  the 
catliedral  are  indebted  to  the  present  Dean 
for  having  introduced  a  fully  intoned  service, 
thus  rendering  complete  and  uniform  in  its 
effect  what  was  formerly,  at  tliis  Cathedral,  a 
medley  of  intoning  on  the  part  of  the  choir 
and  speaking  on  that  of  the  officiating 
minister.  Let  anyone  who  visits  Chester 
cathedral  enter  it  by  the  dark  vaulted 
passage  leading  into  the  east  side  of  the 
cloister  adjoining  the  chapter-house ;  the 
sunlight  seen  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  fall- 
ing through  the  broken  cloister  window  and 
on  the  green  foliage  beyond  it,  is  as  charm- 
ing a  bit  of  effect  as  one  often  sees. 

Looking  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  future  architectural  improvements  at  Ches- 
ter, we  should  recommend  that  while  every 
attention  be  paid  to  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding streets  and  buildings,  and  the;7en/«s 
loci  generally,  as  influencing  the  style  of  a 
new  design,  that  nevertheless  the  lialf- 
timbered  style  of  the  old  houses  should  not 
be  adopted  in  future  erections.  Picturesque 
eff'ect  can  be  obtained  from  this  style,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  scarcely  architectural  effect  ; 
and  no  care  can  make  it  as  solid  and  durable  as 
stone  and  brick,  wdiile  the  danger  from  fire  is 
of  course  very  much  greater.  The  eff'ects  of  a 
fire  in  Eastgate-street  at  present  would  be 
disastrous  ;  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
stop  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
charming  efl'ect  of  chiaroscuro  obtained  by 
the  open  ground  story,  with  the  "  Row''  pas- 
sage- way  behind  it,  should  not  be  made  quite 
as  piquant  and  eff'ective  with  stone  piers  or 
granite  columns  and  arches  as  with  story- 
posts  and  lintels  ;  indeed,  much  more  so.  Nor 
need  the  design  be  confined  to  the  pointed 
arch  style.  The  round  arch  arcade  gives  more 
light,  and  can  be  made  as  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque as  a  pointed  arcade ;  and  that  even 
in  the  "  classical "  style,  if  desired.  It  is  too 
late  to  introduce  this  feature  into  our  newer 
towns,  where  all  the  front  ground  floor  is 
already  occupied  as  valuable  land  ;  but  when- 
ever the  time  comes  (and  it  ougjit  to  come 
pretty  soon)  for  extensive  rebuilding  of  the 
Chester  Rows,  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  city 
will  have  an  opportunity  before  them  for 
securing  an  architectural  eff'ect  in  their  streets 
superior  to  what  any  other  town  in  England 
can  now  boast.  It  wiU  be  for  them  to  see 
that  this  opportunity  is  not  thrown  away  ; 
that  the  work  is  entrusted  to  really  good  and 
competent  architects  ;  and  that  it  is  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  a  lasting  and 
enduring  construction,  and  not  fall  into  such 
strange  defiance  of  all  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal lines  as  is  exhibited  in  the  present 
remains  of  Old  Chester. 


ESTIMATE  AND  PRICE  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  a  common  objection  to  all  compilations?, 
whether  their  contents  assume  the  form 
of  pocket-books,  manuals,  estimate  or  price 
books,  that  they  fail  to  supply  data  for  par- 
ticular examples.  One  is  inclined  to  imagine 
that  their  resources  should  be  exhaustless,  and 
one  becomes  disappointed  if  upon  reference 
a  single  item  that  may  be  required  is  not 
found  to  be  included.  This  is  expecting  too 
much  from  any  compilation.  While  every 
elfort  should  be  made  to  render  the  contents 
as  imiversal  and  comprehensive  as  possible, 
still  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to 
afford  information  upon  every  point  con- 
nected with  the  various  branches  of  the  archi- 
tect's and  engineer's  profession.  In  the 
volume  under  notice,  the  Messrs.  Atchley 
have  laimched  out  in  a  line  somewhat  novel, 


•  "Atcliley'8  CivU  Eogineer's  and  Contractor's  Price- 
book  for  Home  and  Foreign  Service."  By  W.  Davis 
Haskoll,  C.  E.  To  which  is  added  "  The  Law  of  Contracts, 
&c.''  By  W.  C.  Glen,  Barrister  at-Law,  London  ; 
Atchiey  and  Co.,  Engineering  and  Architectural  Pub- 
lishers,' 106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square. 
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anJ  introduced  a  price-book  possessing  mmv 
distinguishing  features  in  comparison  with 
other  volumes  of  a  similar  character.  The 
work  is  professedly  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
civil  engineer  and  contractor,  and  is,  there- 
fore, based  upon  a  foundation  differing  in 
many  respects  from  that  constituting  the 
groundwork  of  other  books  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion that  are  more  particularly  suitable  for 
the  architect  and  builder. 

In  the  chapter  alluding  to  tunnel  esti- 
mates, the  author  selects  a  couple  of  examples 
which  he  mentions  "  may  almost  be  taken  as 
instances  of  a  minimum  and  maximum  of 
cost  of  tunnel  work."  The  instances  selected 
are  the  Lydgate  tunnel  and  the  Buckhorn ; 
the  former  being  situated  upon  the  line  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Kxilway,  and  the 
latter  upon  the  Salisbury  and  Yeovil  line. 
The  average  cost  of  the  former  per  lineal 
yard  was  £30,  and  of  the  latter  .£72.  In 
these  two  estimates  the  average  was  calculated 
from  a  mean  of  the  cost  of  those  lengths  where 
lining  was  required,  and  also  where  it  was 
not  needed.  In  the  latter,  the  contingency  of 
water  was  included,  as  a  large  quantity  was 
encountered  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ingly. Let  us  now  take  some  other  instances  of 
tunnelling,  and  by  comparison  check  the  state- 
ment put  forward  in  the  volume  under  re- 
view. The  following  instances  are  in  every 
way  fair  comparisons,  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  constructed  were  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  selected  by  the  author. 
Were  they  not  so,  the  remark  '•  minimum  and 
maximum  "  would  be  equally  incorrect.  The 
Kilsby  tunnel,  situated  upon  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway,  cost  £130  per  lineal 
yard ;  the  well-known  Box  tunnel,  on  the 
Great  Western  line,  and  carried  for  a  portion 
of  its  length  through  an  oolitic  formation,  ex- 
ceeded .£100  per  yard  run.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  best  examples  illustrative  of  the  un- 
certainty of  tunnel  estimates  is  afforded  by 
the  Bletchingley  and  Saltwood  tunnels,  both  of 
which  are  works  upon  the  South-Eastern 
Railway.  Their  cost  per  lineal  yard  was 
respectively  £72  and  £118.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  an  engineer  who  ba?ed  his  esti- 
mates upon  the  data  supplied  in  the  "  Civil 
Engineer's  and  Contractor's  Price-book," 
might  discover,  when  the  work  came  to  be 
executed,  that  his  calculations  were  erroneous, 
and  would  have  to  submit  to  the  mortifying 
reflection  tliat  he  had  involved  the  company 
in  an  expenditure  which  had  not  been  antici- 
pated or  provided  for.  Evidently  £30  and 
£72  per  lineal  yard  cannot  be  fairly  assumed 
as  the  "  minimum  and  maximum  of  cost  for 
ttmnel  work." 

The  title  "  foreign  service,"  implying  that 
the  "  price-book"  is  available  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  estimates  of  works  intended  to  be  con- 
structed abroad,  appears  rather  a  misnomer, 
since  the  only  portion  of  tlie  text  bearing  out 
the  appellation  is  that  relating  to  "  East 
Indian  railway  prices."  IIuw  far  these  prices 
would  be  of  the  least  utility  in  estimating  for 
engineering  works  in  the  Cape,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  or  on  the  Continent  we  must 
leave  our  readers  to  determine.  We  would 
only  remark  that  it  is  one  thing  to  adopt  a 
comprehensive  title  and  another  to  practically 
illustrate  it  in  the  context.  The  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  Messrs.  Atcliley's  new  produc- 
tion is  the  incorporation  of  several  specifica- 
tions in  tlie  body  of  the  volume,  together 
with  Mr.  Glen's  treatise  upon  the  "  Law  of 
Contract.s."  It  is  questionable  whether  the 
introduction  of  these  addenda,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  somewhat  germane  to  the 
real  character  of  the  book,  serves  any  other 
purpose  than  to  si\-ell  its  contents  and 
raise  its  price  to  ,an  amount  far  beyond  what 
is  u.sually  paid  for  a  work  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  few  pages  devoted  to  "  Contractor's 
Plant  and  Tools  "  are  of  a  very  valuable  cha- 
racter, as  it  frequently  occurs  that  no  reliable 
information  can  be  obtained  respecting  these 
particular  items,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  anyone  reiiuiring  their  aid  in 
the  execution  of  works.     In  the  preface  to  this 


pirt  of  the  work  there  appears  a  little  slip 
It  is  stated  "  we  are  no  advocates  for  anything 
that  is  cheap  merely  because  it  is  bad."  We 
should  not  suppose  anyone  ever  \\'as  ;  the 
passage  should  run,  "  we  are  no  advocates  foi 
anything  that  is  ha/1  merely  because  it  is 
rheap."  A  person  acting  upon  the  motto 
"  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  "  will  often 
purchase  a  bad  thing  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  cheap,  but  we  confess  we  never 
heard  of  anyone  purchasing  a  cheap  thing 
because  it  was  bad.  Tliis  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse  with  a  vengeance.  The 
Messrs.  Atchley,  as  well-known  publishers, 
ought  thoroughly  to  understand  the  "artol 
book  making,"  and  we  will,  therefore,  not 
coTii.uent  upon  the  questionable  propriety  of 
introducing  advertisement  pages  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  volume.  The  type  is  bold  and 
clear,  and  the  figuring  distinct,  two  very 
essential  features  in  all  books  of  reference, 
since  one  wishes  to  find  what  they  require  at 
once  without  the  necessity  of  reading  an  ad- 
joining page  of  the  context.  It  is  a  pity  the 
same  principle  of  clear  ami  distinct  lettering 
and  figuring  was  not  adopted  in  the  half- 
dozen  plates  attached  to  the  work.  As  it  is, 
the  letters  and  figures  are  scarely  discernible 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  The  "  Civil 
Engineer's  and  Contractor's  Price  Book  "  is  a 
larger  and  more  pretentious  volume  than  any 
of  its  predecessors,  and,  therefore,  naturally  is 
published  at  a  higher  price.  For  the  engineer 
and  contractor  it  certainly  supplies  items 
and  details  not  to  be  found  in  other  books  of 
the  same  kind,  but  the  architect  and  builder 
will  find  their  wants  better  supplied  in 
"  Laxton  "  and  "  Lockwood's  Builder's  and 
Contractor's  Price-book  for  1868." 


THE  NEW  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  STATION, 
ST.  PANCRAS. 

THE  completion  of  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany's new  line  from  London  to  Bedford, 
althongU  announced  some  time  since,  was  only 
yesterday  brovight  into  requisition  in  its  entirety. 
Hitherto  the  company  has  had  no  London  pas- 
senger station  of  its  own,  all  its  traffic  running 
into  and  out  of  the  Great  Northern  Company's 
station  at  King's  Cross,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  both  companies.  The  new  Midland  station 
opened  yesterday  is  almost  immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  King's  Cross  station,  having  a 
frontage  to  the  Euston-road ;  or,  rather,  we 
should  say  that,  the  new  terminus  hotel,  not  yet 
completed,  will  front  the  Euston-road,  the  station 
being  behind  the  hotel,  as  at  Cannon-street  and 
Charmg  Cross.  Like  those  of  the  latter  stations, 
the  roof  will  be  in  one  span,  only  a  much  wider 
one.  This  roof  is  700ft.  long,  100ft.  high,  and 
'240ft.  in  width.  Its  crown  is  glazed  to  the  depth 
of  about  a  third  of  the  space  from  the  ridge  to  the 
eaves  throughout  its  entire  leugtli,  but  the  dark 
chocolate  colour  with  which  the  ironwork  is 
painted  greatly  suoduea  what  would  otherwise  be 
a  very  brilliant  effect.  The  b  .arding  of  the  un- 
glazed  sections  of  thereof  is  coloui-ed  French  grey. 
A  somewhat  novel  mode  of  construction  has  been 
adopted.  Instead  of  erecting  massive  walls  for 
the  support  of  the  roof  it  is  made  to  spring  di- 
rectly from  the  ground,  th?  spaces  between  the 
ribs  (whicU  are  twenty- live  in  number)  being 
w.alled  up  so  as  to  pi-esent  the  appearance  of  a 
wall  supporting  the  principals  of  the  roof.  The 
ribs  of  the  roof  are  not  semi-circular,  but  on  the 
model  of  the  "  drop  ai'ch."  The  feet  of  these  rilis 
rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  concrete  laid  on  the  London 
clay,  and  are  kept  in  position  by  means  of  iron 
shoe3,each  weighing  4  Hons.  Massive  tie  girders 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  station  impart  great  ri- 
gidity to  the  roof  principals,  and  further  security 
is  afforded  by  the  use  of  tremendous  iron  bolts, 
24ft.  long,  and  4in.  in  diameter,  which  pass 
through  the  piers  on  which  the  principals  rest 
and  are  fastened  by  huge  nuts  to  anchor  plates 
below.  Great  strength  is  by  these  means  secured, 
and  the  forest  of  ties,  beams,  and  supports  so 
common  to  many  of  our  large  roofs  are  dispensed 
wiih.  The  weight  of  each  main  rib  is  50  tons. 
A  mammoth  travelling  scaffold  was  brought  into 
requisition  for  the  erection  of  the  roof.  It  was 
100ft,  high,  240ft.  wide,  and  .30ft.  in  depth,  and 
some  hundreds  of  tons  of  timber  were  used  in  its 
construction.     It  travelled  upon  several  lines  of 


rails,  going  forward  as  the  roof  was  completed, 
and  it  was  fitted  up  with  workshops,  forges, 
cranes.  &c.  The  new  station  not  being  on  the 
ground  level,  as  is  the  King's  Cross  Station,  but 
on  arches,  inclined  approach  roadways  have  had 
to  be  made  for  vehicles.  The  hotel  is  not  yet 
built.  Flanking  each  side  of  the  enormous  struc- 
ture is  a  row  of  picturesque  shops  and  other  build, 
ings.  The  platforms  have  edges  of  dressed  stone, 
and  are  floored  with  red  deal  planks,  dressed,  close 
jointed,  and  tongued  with  hoop  iron.  The 
planks  are  laid  crossways,  and  spiked  to  wall- 
plates  liid  upon  brick  walls  built  upon  the 
buckle-plates.  There  are  four  platforms  and  a 
carriage  road,  and  eleven  lines  of  rails,  with  room 
for  two  more.  Excepting  one  along  one  wall  of 
the  station,  the  platforms  are  av.aiiaMe  at  both 
edges.  A  tesselited  frieze,  about  2  ft.  deep,  is 
being  inlaid  with  Minton's  coloured  tiles.  'The 
moulding  above  the  frieze  will  be  surmounted  by 
an  iron  creating  of  Horal  design,  the  leaves  to 
curve  inwards  from  the  cornice.  The  face  princi- 
pal at  the  entrance  to  the  station  is  a  fine  piece  of 
ironwork,  and  presents  a  commanding  appearance, 
the  eftect  being  much  enhanced  by  the  cresting 
round  the  end  of  the  roof,  with  pinnacle  at  the 
apex.  The  side  walls  are  finished  by  a  projecting 
base  of  Nottingham  red  brick,  returned  round  the 
feet  of  the  principals  with  Staffordshire  blue  bricks, 
and  capped  by  a  massive  moulding  of  red  Mansfield 
stone.  On  Saturday  and  Monday  last  Colonel 
Hutchison,  of  the  Railw.ay  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was  engaged  in  inspecting  and 
testing  the  bridges,  the  roof,  and  other  portions 
of  the  works.  The  results  were  highly  s  itis- 
factory.  A  great  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  station,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  it  can  yet  be  made  available  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  line.  Fully  two  months  must  elapse 
before  the  station  proper  can  be  said  to  l.e  com- 
pleted. In  the  construction  of  the  station  9,000 
tons  of  iron,  60,000,000  of  bricks,  80,000  cubic 
feet  of  dressed  stone,  and  many  thousand  feet  of 
gla=s  and  timber  have  been  used.  The  general 
style  is  a  modification  of  Gothic  to  the  require- 
ments of  railway  architecture,  the  architect  being 
Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott.  When  completed,  the 
station  will  be  lighted  by  sixty  small  sun-burners 
suspended  from  the  roof  and  protected  by  glass, 
and  having  a  trilliant  effect.  The  lighting  ar- 
rangements have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Sim 
and  Barff,  of  Parliament-street,  to  whose  patent 
hydro-carbon  process  is  attributable  the  briidancy 
of  effect  referred  to,  while  a  saving  of  60  per  cent, 
is  said  to  be  effected.  Underneath  the  station 
and  level  with  the  Euston  road  is  what  may  be 
called  an  enormous  *'hall  of  columns,"  whicli  will 
be  devoted  to  the  storage  of  goods.  The  floor  of 
the  station  is  supported  by  these  column^,  which 
are  690  in  number,  placed  at  intervals  of  14ft. 
6in.,  and  resting  on  piers  having  their  foundation 
on  the  London  clay.  Below  this  "hall  of  columns" 
run  the  Fleet  sewer  and  a  branch  of  the  under- 
ground railway. 

♦ 

BIRD'S  PROCESS  OF  SEWAGE  DIS- 
INFECTION. 

THE  Lancet  gives  an  account  of  another  new 
method  of  disinfecting  sewage  which  is  now 
in  operation  at  Stroud,  Gloucestershire.  The 
works  at  Stroud  were  originally  constructed  for  a 
lime  process,  differing  materially  from  that  which 
is  now  employed.  The  disinfecting  agent  is  a 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing a  ferruginois  clay  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  drying  and  pulverising  the  result.  The 
stream  of  sewage,  on  arriving  at  the  woiks,  is 
made  to  turn  an  immer.-ed  wheel  by  the  force  of 
the  current.  Above  this  wheel  is  a  hopper,  by 
which  the  "fulphated  clay"  powder  is  suffered 
to  fall  into  the  sewage  at  a  definite  rate,  and  the 
wheel  mixes  it  thoroughly  with  the  liquid,  which 
then  passes  on  into  a  large  tank.  In  this  tank  a 
certain  degree  of  separation  takes  place.  The 
heavier  portions  of  the  sewage  subside  quickly, 
carried  down  by  the  fall  of  the  clay.  The  lighter 
portions—  hair,  feathers,  fat,  and  other  substances 
— float  on  the  surface,  and  are  removed  by  skim- 
ming. The  middle  stratum  of  the  liquid  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  clear  ;  and  an  outlet  ia 
provided  at  about  half  the  depth  of  the  tank  by 
which  this  middle  stratum  is  suffered  to  escape  at 
the  same  rate  as  that  of  the  admission  of  sewage. 
The  escaping  middle  current  receives  from 
another  hopper  a  second  dose  of  aulphated 
clay,  and  then  passes  into  a  second  tank.  From 
ttds  it  ascends  through  a  charcoal  filtering  bed  to 
a  third  tank,  and  from  the  third  tank  through  a 
similar   bed   to   a  fourth.      From   the   fourth  it 
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escapes  as  "outfall  water,"  and  is  suffered  to 
pass  into  a  neighbouring  stream.  The  tanks  in 
which  this  process  are  carried  on  are  arranged  in 
two  parallel  line;*,  each  line  containing  a  com- 
plete series.  Tlie  inlet  is  so  placed  that  the 
entering  stream  of  sewage  can  be  turned  into 
either  series  at  pleasure,  and  thus,  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  deposit  has  accumulated  in 
one  set,  the  sewage  is  diverted  into  the  other,  and 
the  lii"st  set  is  emptied  for  cleansing.  The  deposit 
thus  obt.\ined  and  the  skimming  of  the  first  tank  are 
spread  out  upou  drying  beds  and  covered  with  a 
thin  1  lyer  of  the  sul]iliated  clay  powder.  AVheu 
Butticiently  dry  the  whole  is  collected,  and  forms 
the  basis  of  a  manure  that  is  compounded  and  sold 
at  i'S  per  ton.  The  works  at  Stroud  may  bo 
fairly  said  to  be  free  from  ofl'euce.  Mr.  Ba:al- 
gette,  who  lately  visited  them,  says  ; — "  The  pro- 
cesses of  deodorising  and  manufacturing  the 
manure  cause  no  nuisance,  and  may  be  carried  on 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  dwellings." 
The  only  jieriod  at  which  any  smell  is  given  off  is 
during  the  short  time  occupied  in  cleansing  the 
tanks.  The  outfall  water  as  it  escapes  from  the 
last  tank  to  flow  into  the  stream  is  free  from  any- 
thing uupleasaut  to  the  senses.  It  has  a  slight 
yellowish- brown  colour,  due  to  suspended  oxide 
of  iron,  and  is  free  from  odour.  Analyses  made 
of  the  8ew.age  and  the  outfall  water  show  that 
the  sewage  before  treatment  contains  53  25 
grains  per  g.allon  of  dissolved  and  suspended 
matter,  among  which  there  are  '2'48  grains  of 
ammonia  and  1'506  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
outfall  water  contains  only  0'5CiO  grains  of  ammo- 
nia and  0  0C3  grains  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  may 
be  inferreil,  therefore,  that  four-fifths  of  the  am- 
monia have  been  completely  oxidised,  and  that 
24-25ths  of  the  phosphoric  acid  have  been  thrown 
down. 


OUR  AECHITECTUilE. 

USDER  the  above  title  a  writer  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of " St.  Pauls  '  comments  at  some 
length  on  the  gener.al  adoption  of  Gothic  by  the 
architects  of  the  present  day.  His  ideas,  summed 
up  in  a  few  words,  are — that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of 
Gothic  as  "Eaglish  architecture,"  architecture 
being,  as  he  contends,  athingof  period  and  not  of  na- 
tions ;  that  tlie  style  of  .architecture  which  admira- 
bly suited  the  want  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  alto- 
gether unfit  for  the  nineteenth.  We  reproduce 
some  of  his  arguments  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
our  Gothic  readers. 

"Let  us,"  he  says,  "for  a  moment  consider  the  in- 
fluence which  the  single  material,  glass,  would 
naturally  have  upon  building.  Anciently,  in  the 
beautiful  climate  of  southern  Europe, — probably 
then  even  more  genial  than  now,  because  the  land 
was  better  cultivated,  and  where  glass  was  as  a 
building  material  practically  unknown, — the  light 
and  air  required  were  genera. ly  admitted  freely 
from  the  top;  but  where  openings  in  the  walls  were 
used  tbey  were  in  character  like  those  of  our 
modem  houses.  But  in  the  north,  to  keep  out 
the  weather  by  a  sul  stantial  roof  was  a  first 
necessity ;  and  for  a  like  reason,  and  for 
security  from  violence,  the  window  open- 
ings were  made  very  small.  When  glass 
became  more  easily  procurable,  light  could  be 
admitted  without  the  probable  accompaniment 
of  rain  and  wind,  and  the  size  of  the  openings  was 
increased  ;  but  as  glass  was  precious,  and  in  the 
leaden  frames  in  which  it  was  mounted  was  liable 
to  damage  if  the  openings  were  large,  the  plan 
was  invented  of  subdividing  one  large  opening  into 
several  smaller  ones,  which,  woven  and  interlaced 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  openings,  became,  under 
the  name  of  tracery,  one  of  the  crowning  glories 
of  the  Pointed  styles.  The  mediicval  artists, 
giving  free  play  to  their  f  ".cy  in  the  devising  of 
an  endless  variety  of  gnci  iul  forms,  converted,  by 
the  means  by  which  it  was  surmounted,  what 
was  really  an  obstacle  into  a  source  of  beauty. 
But  with  the  costliness  of  glass  jiassed  away  for 
ever  the  necessity  for  tracery  ;  and  no  iv,  as  ever 
smce,  its  use  is  a  mockery  and  a  sham.  Let  any 
oneconsider  whether  in  a  building  in  which  plenty 
of  light  is  required — and  in  what  modern  building 
•s  It  not  ? — he  would  take  away,  as  by  the  use  of 
tracery  he  must,  a  great  portion  of  the  upper  and 
therefore  the  most  light-affordin.;  part  of  his  win- 
dow openings.  There  can  be  but  one  answer  ;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  from  a  professed  Gothicist." 

Must  we,"  he  asks,  "  for  ever  be  mere  imita- 
tora  of  the  past?  must  we  for  ever  see  Corinthian 
and  Ionic,  First-pointed  and  Second-pointed,  Ita- 
hau  and  Kenaissauce,  Romanesque  and  Byzan- 


tine ?  Certainly  it  seems  p'oved  that  if  we  de- 
pended upon  an  eleven  of  gentlemen  in  good 
practice,  we  shouKl  have  to  do  so.  But  surely  we 
may  hope  for  better  things.  There  are  signs  in 
this  very  city,  in  even  some  of  the  warehouses  and 
like  buildings,  that  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  taste  is  growing  up.  A  palace  of 
justice,  or  a  national  g.allery,  is  a  higher  flight,  it 
is  true  ;  but  if  the  intelligence  of  the  kingdom  bo 
asked  to  essay  its  powers,  it  may  well  be  expected 
that  far  worthier  designs  will  be  produced  than 
any  of  those  by  the  chosen  few.  All  England 
.against  '  The  Eleven '  is  all  the  world  to  nothing." 
He  concludes  with  a  humorous  sketch  of  the 
sorrows  of  a  poor  antiquary  or  archaeologist  who 
a  few  hundred  years  hence  shall  discover, '"  say,  f.ir 
north  in  Scotland,  a  chuich  early  Norman  iu 
style.  How  his  eyes  sparkle  !  Nothing  was 
known  of  the  Normans  having  penetrated  here. 
He  has  made  a  discovery  :  he  will  throw  a  new 
light  upon  history.  The  style  is  something 
feeble,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  clearly  of  about  1100 
AD.  Then  the  stone  comes  from  a  quarry  many 
miles  oil',  and  iu  a  spot  which  clearly  must  have 
been  inaccessible  to  wheels  before  the  present 
road  was  made.  This  proves  that  the  road  must 
have  been  in  existence  before  1100.  Wonderful 
race,  the  Normans  !  Again  he  finds  in  the  work 
some  characteristic  previously  supposed  to  h.ave 
been  introduced  about  the  time  of  Victoria  I  , 
or  Edward  VII.  ;  and  he  thinks,  with  Alphonse 
Karr,  that,  after  all,  inventions  are  only  things 
that  the  world  has  had  time  to  forget.  So  he 
muses  and  moralises,  and  goes  on  peering  among 
the  mouldering  stones  until  at  last  he  comes  to  the 
foundation,  where  he  finds  a  glass  bottle  which, 
more  elated  than  ever,  he  pouuces  upon,  and,  open- 
ing it,  learns  that  the  first  stone  of  this  church 
was  laid  in  the  year  186S." 


PKENCH  UPHOLSTERY. 

THE  riw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics  for  upholstery  are  very  numerous. 
The  oiganzines  of  France  and  Piedmont,  the 
wefts  of  China  and  Jaran,  are  used  iu  the  manu- 
facture of  the  silk  fabrics.  The  price  of  these 
materials  has  much  increased  during  the  last  few 
years.  ]t  is  now  at  120fr.  to  130fr.  for  the  warp, 
and  llOfr.  to  120fr.  for  the  weft.  The  French 
silk  is  the  dearest  and  most  esteemed.  The  manu- 
facture of  reps  and  table  cloths  is  composed  of 
French  wool,  valued  at  lOfr.  to  15fr.  the  kilo- 
gramme, and  iloss  silk,  worth  from  40fr.  to 
OOfr.,  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  Switzerland. 
Utrecht  velvet  is  made  of  goats'  hair,  spun  iu 
England,  and  sold  at  from  yfr.  to  30fr.  the  kilo- 
gramme, according  to  its  purity.  Horse-hair 
fabrics  are  woven  of  materials  of  French  origin  ; 
that  whi'.h  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres  is  much 
more  expensive,  costing  from  IGfr.  to  30fr. 
Woollen  damasks  are  woven  with  wool  coming 
from  the  north  of  France  ;  the  weft  is  worth  from 
7fr.  to  Sfr.  the  kilogramme,  the  warp  from  i'fr.  to 
lOfr.  For  the  mixed  silk  fabrics,  they  use  warp 
at  aprice  of  50fr.  to  COfr.  the  kilogramme.  The 
Algerian  fabrics  are  composed  of  cotton  warps 
and  woollen  wefts,  worth  from  5fr.  to  tJfr.  the  kilo- 
gramme. The  price  of  the  cotton  fabrics,  such  as 
calico  and  cretonne,  used  for  making  prints  and 
chintzes,  is  from  60c.  to  Ifr.  50c.  per  metre ; 
these  fabrics  are  woven  in  Alsace  and  Rouen. 
The  cloth  used  iu  upholstery  is  manufactured  at 
Mouy  ;  the  widest,  used  for  table  covers,  is  worth 
in  its  rough  state  Sfr.  the  metre ;  and  that  used 
for  coveiing  furniture  about  Sfr.  the  metre. 

The  mauufacLure  of  fabrics  for  upholstery  is 
one  of  those  for  which  France  is  most  justly 
celebrated ;  the  tapestry  of  the  Imperial  manu- 
factories of  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  are  without  a 
rival.  The  production  of  these  fabrics  is  esti- 
mated at  iK.  i,t  00,000,000.  The  exportation  of 
carpets  and  tape  ir.  is  now  very  large.  French 
woollen  manufactures  buur  cjmparison  with  those 
of  the  best  foreign  markets ;  and  their  silk  fabrics 
are  unrivalled. 


GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR  AND 
ARCniTECTS  AGAIN. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  Clerkenwell 
Guardian  Board  a  letter  was  read  from 
Messrs.  Messenger  and  Gundrey,  architects,  en- 
closing a  bill  for  a  sum  of  .t;lS4  4s.  4d.,  due  to 
them  for  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
supplementary  workhouse,  proposed  to  be  built 
some  time  ago  at  Highgate,  for  the  reception  of 


the  aged  and  infirm  poor.  Another  letter  on 
the  same  subject  was  read  from  Mr.  TroUope, 
surveyor,  enclosing  a  bill  for  £7u  for  work  done 
iu  conuection  with  the  proposed  building  by  order 
of  the  architects.  Mr.  Franklin  (a  guardian)  said 
that  the  guardian.s  had  no  power  to  pay  the 
accounts  in  question,  and  he  would  move  that  the 
clerk  bo  instructed  to  write  to  Messrs.  Messenger 
and  Gundrey  and  to  Mr.  TroUope,  to  explain  to 
them  the  position  iu  which  the  guardians  stood  iu 
reference  to  th^ir  claims.  The  Clerk  said  that  the 
act  prohibited  the  board  from  dealing  with  the 
cl.aim,  and  he  had  told  Mr.  Messenger  that  he  had 
better  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  Mr.  Mence 
(another  guardian)  said  he  thought  the  accounts 
ought  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law  Boat  d.  Ha 
considered  that,  although  the  guardians  had  no 
power  to  pay  it,  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Messenger 
and  Gundrey  was  well  foimded,  for  when  the  plans 
which  those  gentlemen  had  ptrepared  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  guardians  various  alterations  were 
suggested  iu  them  by  (he  Poor  Law  Inspector,  and 
they  Were  sent  back  to  the  architects  to  be  cor- 
rected. A  revised  plan  was  sent  and  forwarded 
to  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  their  approval,  and  the 
work  was  just  about  to  be  commenced  when  a 
letter  came  down  from  the  Board  stating  that  they 
had  chauged  their  minds.  It  would  be  mon- 
strously unjust,  after  putting  the  architects  to  all 
this  trouble  and  expense,  that  they  should  re- 
ceive no  payment.  He  would,  therefore,  move 
that  the  account  be  forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board.  Mr.  Thompson  (:i  gtiardian)  here  inti- 
mated his  doubts  whether  Messrs.  Messenger  and 
Gundrey  had  any  claim  upon  the  board  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  premium,  to  which  they  were 
entitled  for  having  sent  in  the  Lest  plan.  He 
doubted  whether  they  had  been  instructed  to 
take  any  fui  ther  steps  in  connection  with  the 
building,  and  whether,  if  they  did  so,  it  was  not 
on  their  own  responsibility.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstauces  he  thought  that  the  best  course  to 
adopt  would  be  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  clerk, 
with  instructions  to  search  the  minutes  and  bring 
up  a  repoit  as  to  what  instructions  really  were 
tiven  to  the  architects  iu  reference  to  the  plana 
and  specificatious  which  they  sent  iu  for  the  pro- 
po.^ed  building.  This  proposition  having  been 
seconded,  Jlr.  Mence  withdrew  his  motion,  and 
the  matter  stood  adjourned  for  a  week. 


THE  -WOEKING   CLASSES  AND  TRADES' 
UNIONS. 

THE  proceedings  at  the  late  International 
Congress  of  workmen  (says  GaUjnani), 
where  such  strange  theories  were  propiounded, 
give  peculiar  interest  to  an  article  entitled  "  Les 
Associations  Ouvri^res  tn  Angleterre,"  by  Dr. 
Montucci,  which  has  just  appeared  in  the 
September  number  of  the  "  Revue  Britannique.** 
Wg  glean  from  it  the  following  curious  calcula- 
tion, by  which  the  author  endeavours  to  show  what 
the  workman  gains  by  contributing  to  a  trades' 
union  ; — Takiug  the  most  common  case,  that  of 
wages  between  30s.  and  40s.  a  week,  suppose  the 
workman  to  pay  into  the  savings  bank  the  43.  a 
week  he  now  pays  to  the  union.  There  his 
money  will,  at  the  lowest,  produce  3  per  cent, 
interest,  p.ayable  every  six  months.  As  the  work- 
man gets  nothing  iu  that  shape  from  his  union  it 
is  but  fair  to  admit  th.at  iu  the  case  under  con- 
sideration ho  leaves  his  interest  to  accumulate  iu 
the  savings  bank.  Now,  calculating  the  produce 
of  his  capital  at  compound  interest,  with  the 
regular  weekly  increase  of  4s  ,  the  workman,  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years,  will  find  himself  in 
possession  of  a  sum  of  £380.  Allowing  for  ill- 
ness and  other  mishaps  let  it  be  £300.  Now,  it 
is  clear  that  with  such  a  cajiital  at  command,  a 
sh  p  may  be  opened,  some  profitable  business  or 
othei  may  be  carried  on  by  the  wife,  while  the 
husb.and,  not  older  than  fifty,  perhaps,  at  the 
time,  earns  his  wages  as  usual  at  his  master's 
establishment,  with  the  certainty  of  having 
secured  comfortable  means  of  living  for  his  old 
age.  Comparing  this  hypothetical  state  of  things 
with  the  leal  one,  the  author  of  the  article  shows 
that  the  workman  who  contributes  to  the  union 
fuud  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  h.xs  nothiog  ; 
that  by  belonging  to  the  association  he  loses  not 
only  the  £10  a  year  to  which  his  subscription 
amounts,  but,  also,  on  an  average,  three  months' 
work  per  annum,  in  consequence  of  strikes  and 
other  direct  or  indirect  interference  with  the 
regular  course  of  business ;  so  that  his  means  aro 
reduced  to  £72  per  annum,  instead  o£  £110,  as 
they  would  be  in  the  former  case. 
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CARVED   OAK   CABINET. 

THE  subject  of  our  lithographic  illustration 
is  a  rare  old  cabinet  or  chest  of  cup- 
boards in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  col- 
lection. It  is  of  sixteenth  century  German 
workmanship,  and  is  probably  composed 
partly  of  or  generally  restored  from  older 
materials.  The  iron  mounts  and  diaper  door 
panels  of  black  oak  are  evidently  earlier  than 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  bands  of  gouge-cut 
carving.  Sixteenth  century  ironwork,  too,  was 
more  strappy,  wavy,  and  flowing.  The  cabinet 
measures  "it.  2in.  in  length,  Gft.  Sin.  in 
height,  and  1ft.  Sin.  in  depth.  It  is  rudely 
dovetailed  and  pinned  together,  and  forms 
two  separate  chests  of  two  stages  of  shelves 
each,  the  joint  being  concealed  behind  the 
centre  horizontal  band  of  carving.  Formerly 
the  sides  had  massive  iron  handles  to  each 
chest  ;  in  one  or  two  instances  the  rings  and 
roses  still  remain.  The  bold  design  of  the 
lock  plates  and  drop  handles  demands  es- 
pecial attention.  Large  latches  and  handles 
are  still  in  common  use  in  Germany  to  ordi- 
nary doors  and  fastenings.  Portions  of  the 
carving  have  been  painted  light  red,  black, 
and  green,  most  of  which  colouring  has  been 
scraped  or  worn  away.  The  ironwork  has 
been  restored  within  the  last  few  years,  but 
■with  most  questionable  success.  The  cham- 
fered stops,  both  above  and  below  the  locking 
plate,  are  of  deal,  and  of  modern  addition. 

Our  forefathers  were  given  to  making  cup- 
boards of  very  large  dimensions,  of  which 
this  one  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate 
specimen.  The  general  effect  is  very  impres- 
sive— a  lich  nieilley  ot  Ibrms,  yet  every  detail 
in  proper  keeping,  totally  unlike  the  wretched 
shams  which  crop  up  from  Wardour-street  and 
its  neighbourhood.  We  shall  illustrate  the 
details  of  the  cabinet  to  a  convenient  scale  in 
an  early  number.  0.  W.  D. 


will  give  a  stimulus  to  the  erection  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  working  cla.sse3.  The  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company  will  aid  iu  this 
work  not  only  by  running  cheap  trains,  but  by 
disposing  of  their  surplus  lands  for  the  purpose. 
Forty  acres  of  the  company's  land,  situate  at 
West  Kensington,  are  already  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  proposed  to  utilise  a  portion  of 
this"  land  for  workshops,  but  the  greater  part  will 
be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  workmen's 
dwellings. 

When  the  line  is  completed  to  Cannon-street, 
the  works  will  be  undertaken  for  its  extension  to 
ToH-er-bill,  where  it  will  join  the  Tower-hill  Ex- 
tension of  the  line  from  Moorgate-street,  and  t'ous 
will  be  completed  the  "  inner  circle  "  of  metro- 
politan railway  communication. 


ANDERNACH.— DETAILS    FROM    SOUTH 
DOOR   OF   CHURCH. 

ONE  of  our  lithographic  illustrations  this  week 
represents  some  details  from  the  eovith  door 
of  Anderuach  Church,  on  the  Rhine.  The  en- 
graving id  taken  from  one  of  the  photographs 
published  by  the  Architectural  Phutograpliic 
Associatiun.  Andernach  Church  is  an  excellent 
example,  says  Mr.  Seddon,  in  his  "  Rambles  in  the 
Rhine  Provinces,"  of  the  early  Transitional  style 
of  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
though  some  portions  of  its  eastern  end,  particu- 
larly of  the  towers  which  flink  the  apse,  are  pure 
Romanesque,  and  no  doubt  formed  part  of  the 
older  church,  which  is  known  to  have  been  built 
about  the  year  908. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RAIL- 
WAY. 

AT  the  eighth  half  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Sletropolitan  District  R^iilw.ay,  held  re- 
cently, it  was  stated  by  the  chairman  that, 
if  no  unforeseen  circumstances  intervened,  the 
line  would  be  opened  to  Westminster  by  the  1st 
of  January  next.  This  will  join  the  Metro- 
politan Extension  line  from  Paddington  to  Glou- 
cester road,  Brompton,  which  was  opened  yester- 
day, so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  if 
all  goeg  on  well,  pa-Hsengers  will  be  able  to  go 
from  any  of  the  stations  on  the  old  Metropolitan 
line  to  Chelsea  and  Westminster.  The  works  of 
the  section  of  the  line  between  Westminster, 
Blackfriars,  and  Cannon-street  (which  will  be 
carried  under  the  Thames  Embankment  and  a 
portion  of  the  new  street  from  Blackfriars  Bridge 
to  the  JIansion  House)  are  in  progress,  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  horses  being  employed  by 
night  aa  well  as  by  day,  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  being  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
■work-s.  This  line,  while  completing  an  important 
link  in  the  "inner  circle"  of  metropolitan  rail- 
way communication,  has  in  its  progress  opened  up 
the  way  for  great  improvements  in  some  of  the 
densely-populated  districts  through  which  the 
line  pa.i3ea,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tuthill-street,  Westminster.  Vast  numi  era  of 
dilapidated  houses  have  been  demolished,  and  the 
passage  of  the  railway  through  the  neighbourhood 


IMPROYED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
WORKING  CLASSES  IN  SHOREDITCH 
AND  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

THE  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company, 
which  has  already  erected  so  many  lofty 
piles  in  the  metropolis,  is  greatly  extending  its 
accommodation  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
in  Shoreditch,  The  site  of  these  buildings  is 
eastward  of  Tabernacle-square,  on  a  plot  bounded 
by  Willow-walk  and  Leonard-street,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Curtain-road.  It  is  between  two  and  three 
acres  in  extent.  There  are  six  blocks  of  buildings 
at  present  erected,  side  by  side,  each  seven 
stories  in  height  from  the  basement,  being  one 
story  higher  than  any  of  the  other  buildings 
erected  by  the  company.  The  plan  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  parallelogram,  having  a  frontage  of 
56ft.  by  adepihof  14ft..  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions by  a  party-wall  in  the  centre  and  a  passage 
in  the  middle  of  each  wing.  The  two  centre 
sections  are  set  back  about  3ft.  from  the  front 
line,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  space  for  a  balcony 
of  that  width  on  each  of  the  upper  floors.  The 
balconies  are  reached  by  a  fireproof  staircase, 
which  extends  from  the  basemeut  to  the  roof. 
The  end  sections  of  the  buildings,  which  are  de- 
I  signed  for  the  occupation  of  separate  families  iu 
fiats,  comprise  three  rooms  and  a  washhouse  ou 
each  flat.  The  living-room  in  each  tenement  is 
provided  with  proper  cupboards,  and  with  a  fire- 
range  having  an  oven  and  boiler.  Leading  out  of 
the  living-room  is  the  washhouse  or  scullery, 
which  contains  in  every  case  what  may  be  called 
the  necessaries  of  the  dwelling — water  cisterns, 
sink,  a  small  fireplace,  washing  copper,  dust 
shoot,  and  water-closet.  The  fireplace  in  the 
washhouse  may  be  iised  for  cooking,  so  that  it 
will  griatly  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the  living 
room  iu  summer  time.  Tlie  front  room  of  the 
three-roomed  tenement  is  a  spacious  parlour 
having  two  windows.  The  fireplace  being  situ- 
ated a  little  on  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  room 
affords  space  for  an  additional  bed  in  the  corner 
when  necessary.  On  the  narrow  side  of  the  fire- 
place is  a  sideboard  and  cupboard.  The  centre 
sections  comprise  tenements,  which  are  also  iu 
flats,  aud  consist  of  only  two  rooms  and  a  wash- 
house.  They  are  supplied  with  exactly  the  same 
couveniences  as  the  larger  tenements.  The 
arrangement  is  the  same,  and  each  side  of  the 
centre  party  walls,  and  every  floor  or  flat,  is  a 
repetition  of  the  other.  Close  to  the  ceiling  of 
each  of  the  rooms  is  a  ventilator  which  com- 
municates with  air  shafts  running  through  the 
centres  of  the  chimney  stacks.  The  air  in  these 
stacks  will  be  constantly  rarified  by  the  warmth 
of  the  flues,  and  a  system  of  natural  ventilation 
will  be  thus  produced.  It  is  obvious  that  by 
opening  the  windows  a  current  of  external  air 
will  pass  through  every  room.  The  windows  are 
made  to  open  outwards,  like  ordinary  French 
casements,  but  the  two  lower  panes  are  fixed,  in 
order  to  prevent  children  falling  out.  The 
drainage  is  effected  by  means  of  stoneware  pipes, 
which  pass  down  the  corners  of  the  washhouses 
directly  to  the  common  sewer.  The  dust  shaft 
carries  the  dust  to  a  covered  receptacle  at  the 
base  of  the  biulding.  The  greater  number  of  the 
rooms,  especially  the  living  rooms,  have  scarcely 
any  external  walls,  and  will  therefore  be  always 
warm  and  dry. 

At  Bethnal  Green,  the  company  has  purchased 
what  is  known  as  the  Barnet  estate,  about  nine 
acres  in  extent,  situati  d  near  the  "  Salmon  and 
Ball"  tavern.  Here,  from  the  lowness  of  the 
ground  rent  as  compared  with  that  at  Shoreditch, 
a  different  class  of  building  may  be  erected 
without  detriment  to  the  commercial  success  of 
the  company.     The  dwellings  which  the  company 


intends  to  erect  on  this  site  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  what  are  called  "  breakfast-parlour 
houses,"  every  occupation  having  its  own  front 
door,  and  every  family  occupant  a  perfect  home, 
completely  separate  from  the  residences  adjacent. 
Where  required,  some  of  the  blocks  will  be 
carried  four  stories  high,  and  will  have  porticoes 
to  hide  the  appearance  of  the  doors,  which  will 
open  into  corridors  leading  to  the  several  flats. 
There  wiU  also  be  gardens  on  the  ground  level 
behind. 


THE    POLLUTION    OP    THE    RIVER 
WEAR. 

"DECENTLY,  Colonel  Sir  William  Denison, 
XX  K.C.B,  K.E.,  Dr.  Frankland,  F.RS.,  Mr. 
John  Chalmers  Morton,  the  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  into  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  secretary,  visited 
Sunderland  to  inquire  into  the  pollution  of  the 
River  Wear.  From  the  evidence  given  it  appeared 
that  large  quantities  of  ballast,  rubbish,  cinders,  and 
mining  refuse  were  constantly  being  cast  into 
the  Wear.  Last  year  the  River  Wear  Commis- 
sioners had  dredged  2,0U0  tons  of  ru'ibish,  at  a 
cost  of  £4,500.  The  foul  and  poisonous  matter 
from  the  mines  rendered  the  water  of  the  con- 
sistency of  pea  soup  when  the  river  was  shallow. 
Experiments  had  been  made,  at  a  cost  of  £1,200, 
to  purify  the  waste  water  from  the  mines,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  one  witness  filtering  ponds  were 
the  only  means  of  attaining  this  object.  With 
the  exception  of  Waskerley  Burn,  the  Beck  of 
Brancepeth,  and  the  Old  Durham  Beck,  the  whole 
of  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wear  are  polluted. 
The  causes  are  various.  In  some  instances  the 
pumpings  from  collieries  made  the  water  so  thick 
and  discoloured  that  nothing  could  live  in  it.  In 
others  the  cause  was  the  coal  washings,  for  the 
discharge  of  which  into  the  river  there  was  no 
excuse,  as  the  same  water  could  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  and  need  not  be  turned  intj  the  river. 
At  Durham  it  was  the  practice  to  deposit  all  the 
building  rulibish  of  the  town  by  the  edges  of  the 
river,  and  the  ashes  from  private  dwellings  were 
thrown  bodily  into  the  water.  The  sewage  of 
Bishop  Auckland  found  its  way  into  the  Wear, 
from  which  Durham  derived  its  water  supply. 
Mr.  Henderson,  a  carpet  manufacturer,  of  Dur- 
ham, said  that  the  paper  works  poured  their 
waste  water  into  the  river,  for  which  there  was 
no  excuse,  as  it  could  be  completely  purified 
before  being  returned  there.  At  his  carpet 
works  they  had  accepted  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  their  dye  water,  which  might  be  followed  by 
thousands  of  manufacturers.  The  liquid  was  run 
into  a  cistern  in  the  centre  of  thedye- house.  Thence 
as  much  as  would  pump  was  conveyed  away  a  dis- 
tauce  of  400  yards  to  a  piece  of  waste  ground  near 
the  river,  where  they  had  constructed  a  large 
hlteriug  pond.  Here  it  was  filtered  and  run  off 
iu  a  Comparatively  pure  state  into  the  river,  and 
it  was  only  necessary  about  once  a  fortnight  to 
remove  the  solid  matter  that  had  accumulated. 
The  cost  of  the  pl,jn  was  not  more  than  £200, 
with  the  addition  of  3s.  or  43.  once  a  fortnight, 
and  he  believed  that  the  construction  would  last 
for  years  without  alteration  or  renewal.  Another 
witness  said  that  the  conservators  of  the  Wear 
had  jurisdiction  only  a  short  way  up  the  river, 
aud  while  no  one  was  allowed  to  throw  anything 
into  the  harbour  the  inhabitants  of  Durham  and 
other  places  did  just  as  they  liked,  without  re- 
striction. When  the  water  was  low  it  became  80 
polluted  that  fish  could  not  live.  Sir  W.  Denison 
said  that  that  might  be  to  some  extent  obviated 
by  having  storage  reservoirs  in  the  upper  portions 
to  trap  the  rioods,  and  then,  by  means  of  sluice 
gates,  the  flow  of  the  river  could  be  kept  at  » 
mean  level.  Mr.  Alderman  Wilson  said  that  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  the  corporation  of  Sunder- 
land would  be  glad  to  give  their  sewage  free  to 
any  company  that  would  undertake  to  pump  and 
utilise  it.  After  the  examination  of  one  or  two 
more  witnesses,  the  proceedings  closed. 


An  improvement  is  now  being  effected  in 
Kensington,  involving  the  demolition  of  sundry 
blocks  of  buildings  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
trafiic  through  the  High  street  of  the  "old  Court 
suburb."  On  Tuesday,  twenty-seven  dwelling- 
houses  and  premises  situated  in  High-street, 
Young-street,  Market-court,  aud  Gardener'^ 
buildings,  forming  a  portion  of  the  projected 
alteration,  were  disposed  of  by  auction,  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  immediate  clearance  of 
the  ground  in  order  to  widen  the  thoroughfare. 
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THE  MAEBLES  OF  FRANCE  AND 
ALGIERS. 

WHEN  touching  iipon  this  subject  in  a 
previous  article,  we  expressed  a  hope 
that    ultimately    a    material    so    admirably 
adapted    for    the    purposes   of    construction 
would  be  more  extensively  used  than  at  pre- 
sent.    Many   are   in   the  habit  of  regardinj,' 
marble  solely  in  the  light  of  an   ornamental 
adjunct  to   architectural   erections,  and   not 
equally    well    adapted    to    examples    where 
strength  and  utility  are  the  chief  considera- 
tions.    This  erroneous   conclusion    is    based 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  are  no  de- 
scriptions of  marbles,  except  those  which  are 
suitable   for    the    purpose    first    mentioned, 
whereas  the  real  truth  is  that  there  are  cer- 
tain  descriptions   which   are   endowed   with 
properties  rendering  them  more  valuable  as 
a  constructive  than  as  an  ornamental  mate- 
rial.    Marbles   of  the  former  kind  are  used 
extensively  in  France.      They   are   quarried 
at  Boulogne,  Chateau-Landon,  and  Jura,  and 
are  possessed  of  a  remarkable  degree  of  com- 
pactness, a  very  high  crushing  resistance,  and 
a  closeness    of    grain    particularly   adapting 
them  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
They  are  quarried  in  large  quantities,  and  are 
sold  at  a  comparatively  low  rate.     We  shall 
give  presently  some  statistics  respecting   the 
price  of  marbles.  In  contradistinction  to  these, 
there  are  others  which  are  susceptible   of  a 
higher  polish,  and  better  suited  for  details  of 
a  purely  ornamental  character.     Consequently 
they  are  not  quarried  with  the   same   regu- 
larity and  uniformity  as  the  former  ;  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  fluctuating,  and  their  price 
is  higher.     The  palace   of  Versailles  owes  a 
large  portion  of  its  architectural  beauty  to  the 
employment  in  its  construction  of  the  cele- 
brated classic  marble  of  Campan.     Owing  to 
the  cost  of  this  marble  (about  thirty  shillings 
per  cubic  foot),  its  employment  is  virtually 
precluded  in  the  present  day,  when  economy 
in  every  class  of  building,  from  the  palace  to 
the  cottage,  is  carefully  adhered  to. 

The  transport  of  the  raw  material,  or  what 
is  usually  termed  the  "  carriage,"  is  in  many 
instances  the  principal  bar  to  its  employment. 
.Railways  have  been  the  means  of  removing, 
iu  a  great  measure,  this  obstacle,  although  the 
impediment  is   not,   and  never  will  be,  alto- 
gether destroyed.     As  an   example   of  their 
efficacy  in  the  present  case,   it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  previously  to  their  introduction  in 
the  department  of  Ande,  the  red  marble  with 
streaks  of  a  vivid  carnation  tint  cost   thirty- 
four  shillings  per  foot  cubed.     Now  the  price 
has  fallen  to   eight   shillings  the  cubic  foot  : 
six  times    the    quantity   is    used    that    was 
formerly  required,  and  its  employment  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  the  building  of  palaces, 
cathedrals,  and  monuments.      At    the    late 
'■  Exposition "   our   readers    must    have    ob- 
served a   considerable    number   of  splendid 
marble  columns,  the  majority  of  which  were 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  new  Opera-house. 
These  were    quarried    at    Seumont,    Saint- 
Antordn,  situated  at  the  embouchure   of  the 
Rhine ;  Saint  Beat,  Sarrancolin,  in  the  Hautes- 
Pjrenees ;   and  at  Pourcieux,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var.     It  appears,  from  the  report  of 
the   Inspector   of  Customs,  that   during  the 
last  twelve  years  the   exportation   of  French 
marbles  has  been  tripled  in  value  and  quan- 
tity, and  that   this   increase  has  taken  place 
not    merely    in     the     case     of    ornamental 
marbles,  but  also  of  those  which  are  exported 
in  the  block,  and  in  what   might   be  appro- 
priately called  a  crude  state.     Similarly  to 
ourselves,  continental  architects  and  engineers 
have  the  great  difficulty  of  a  comparatively 
high-priced  material  to  contend  against  when 
advocating  the  extended  use  of  marble,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  time  and  more  organised 
means  of  communication  and  transport  will 
gradually  remove  this  serious  obstacle. 

Passing  on  to  the  marbles  of  Algiers,  we 
find  that  we  are  not  breaking  fresh  grotmd 


value.     Ages  ago  they  were  quarried  in  great 
abundance   by  the   Romans,   who   have   left 
there    as    well    as    elsewhere    unmistakable 
traces  of  that  activity  and  enterprise  which 
contrasted   so   forcibly   with    the   sluth   and 
apathy  of  the  people  they  subjected  to  their 
sway.      It   is   to   be   hoped   that  our   Uallic 
friends  may  find  the  opening  up  of  the  old 
quarries  and   the  extraction  of  the  material  a 
source  of  remuneration  and  profit.     We  shall 
briefly  describe  a  few  of  the  more  important 
of  these   colonial    acquisitions.       Upon   the 
banks  of  the  Isser,  in  the  province  of  Gran, 
there  exists  a  rare   and   beautiful   marble,  to 
which   the  name   of    onyx  has   been   given, 
owing  to    its   close   resemblance  in  points  of 
transparency   and   streaking    to    that   parti- 
cular  variety   of   agate.     The  depth  of    the 
Vieds  varies  from  20ft.  to  -loh.,  and  the  super- 
ficial area   of   the  quarry  at   present  deter- 
mined  extends  over  a  space   of   nearly  3(I0 
acres.      A   considerable   exportation   of    this 
marble  takes  place,  as  well  as  of  those  quar- 
ried  at   Pescade,   Chenouah,   and   Nedroma, 
but   the   quarries  situated   at   Fondouk  and 
Cape   Matifoux   are   too  diflicult  of  access  to 
hold  out  fair  promise  of  remunerative  work- 
ing until  some  additional  means  of  intercom- 
munication be  opened  up.     At  Telfela,  in  the 
province  of  Constantine,  there  exists  a  species 
of  white  marble,  bearing  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of    Carrara.       It  is    also   associated 
with  others  of  a  turquoise  blue,  a  variegated 
azure,  a  black  with  white  veins,  a  yellow  and 
a  red.     The  marbles  of  Bt'iie  present  a  white 
ground  with  yellow  and  l)lue  veins,  and  those 
of    Genois   are  greyish-white,  streaked  with 
black.     It  is  manifest,  from  the  above  enu- 
meration, that  the  Algerian  marbles  are  not 
the  least  sources  that  that  colony  possesses  of 
mineral  wealth.     The  quarries  of  Chenouah 
and  Telfela  will  probably  be  worked  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  sooner  than  the  others, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  enjoy  a  situation 
near  the  sea  coast,  and  are  consequently  well- 
adapted    for   the     purposes    of    exportation. 
Before    these   natural    advantages,   however, 
can   be  rendered  fully  available,  not  only  is 
capital   reijuired,    but    a     proper   system   of 
supply  according  to  demand  must  be  organ- 
ised, and  the  whole  matter  conducted  upon 
sound  business  principles. 

The  three  operations  necessary  to  render 
marble  fit  for  ornamental  purposes  are,  the 
quarrying,  cutting,  and  polishing,  the  cost  in- 
cluding two  distinct  items — viz.,  that  of  the 
raw  material  and  that  of  workmanship.  At 
the  quarries  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  raw  mate- 
rial, in  slabs  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  is 
worth  lid.  per  square  foot  ;  the  polishing 
and  cutting  costs  3^d.,  and  the  carriage  to 
Paris  5id.,  making  the  total  cost  per  square 
foot,  delivered  in  the  capital,  fit  for  actual 
use,  Is.  Sd.  Were  the  demand  to  increase 
and  become  tolerably  regular,  it  is  estimated 
that  this  valuable  building  material  could  be 
delivered  in  Paris,  cut  and  polished,  at  the 
rate   of  lid.  per   square   foot,   which  would 


why  ultimatelj'  the  former  should  not  be 
used  in  those  parts  of  buildings  where  dura- 
bility and  strength  are  the  chief  objects  in 
view. 


PARI3  SCHOOLS   OF  DRAWIN&  AND 
SCULPTURE. 

AT  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  o£ 
the  Municipal  School  of  Drawing  and 
Sculpture,  which  is  conducted  by  iL  Justin 
Lequiu,  a  few  days  aince,  M.  Robert  Fleury,  the 
artist,  presided,  and  adiiressed  the  students. 
Having  passed  a  high  eulogiuni  on  the  'alent  and 
zeal  of  the  masters,  and  urged  the  students  to 
make  all  possible  use  of  the  resources  which  were 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Government,  he 
concluded  with  a  wholesome  warning  not  to 
abandon  industry  for  the  beaux  arts,  properly  so 
called,  without  mature  reflection.  "  Imlustrial 
art,"  he  added,  "  otfera  ample  scope  for  glory  ;  it 
has  the  sympathy  of  all  the  world — the  produc- 
tion of  a  potter  of  Athena  finds  passion  ite 
admirers.  Anyone  may  be  proud  to  add  his  name 
to  the  long  list  of  famous  art  workmen.  Believe 
me,  industry  otfers  a  fine  field  for  those  who 
know  how  to  distinguish  themselves  in  it.  Work, 
for  labour  is  honourable  ;  it  renders  men  better, 
and  therefore  more  capable  of  fulfilling  all  the 
duties  of  life.  Develop  your  faculties  by  study, 
and  raise  industry  to  the  level  of  art.  Remember 
that  the  grand  epochs  which  make  the  glory  of 
nations  are  also  those  in  which  art  and  industry 
were  at  their  apogee." 


make  it  as  cheap  as  many  descriptions  of 
stone  now  employed  in  its  stead.  Stucco  is, 
in  fact,  slightly  dearer  than  marble  at  this 
price,  and  imitation  jasper  and  artificial 
marbles  range  from  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.  per  square 
foot.  Where  water  power  is  available,  the 
expense  of  sawing  would  be  considerably  re- 
duced, as  the  motive  power  for  the  machinery 
would  be  furnished  gratis.  In  England,  as 
well  as  in  France,  all  that  is  required  to 
eft'ect  an  increase  in  the  employment  of  the 
various  coloured  marbles  is  a  manilestation 
upon  the  part  of  architects  and  the  public 
generally  of  a  predilection  for  this  class  of 
constructive  material.  So  soon  as  the  de- 
mand is  established,  the  supply  will  follow  at 
a  much  cheaper  rate  than  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. Taking  the  mean  of  ten  diiferent 
marbles  employed  at  Paris,  the  price  is 
193.  2d.  per  cube  foot,  the  lowest  being  at  the 
rate  of  8s.  6d.,  and  the  highest  at  283.  Some 
of  these  are  evidently  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
1  tion,  and  not  suitable  for  work  of  a  highly 


WORKMEN'S  DWELLINGS  IN  LAMBETH. 

IT  would  be  well,  says  the  DmIv  Netos,  U  some 
copies  of  the  "  Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwell- 
ings Act  "  found  their  way  into  Lambeth.  We 
are  told  of  a  row  of  cowsheds  portioned 
off  as  dwellings  for  labourers  and  wood- 
cutters ;  of  streets  which  in  winter  are 
swamps  to  the  doorsteps  of  the  houses  ;  of  rows  of 
houses  without  water,  and  of  others  where  the 
water  has  been  putrid  all  the  summer  ;  and  of  the 
utter  absence  of  all  convenience  for  health  or  de- 
cency .  But  why  are  these  things  permitted  to  exist? 
Full  power  of  remedying  them  isinthehands  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  if  they  are  reluctant  to  move, 
any  four  householders  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  take  the  matter  in  hand.  They  may  appeal, 
first  to  the  local  authority,  and  if  in  three  months 
the  local  authority  fails  to  act  they  may  carry 
their  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Such 
scandals  are  therefore  no  longer  the  fault 
of  the  law,  but  the  fault  of  the  people  of 
the  district.  They  need  not  cry  to  the  press,  for 
they  can  help  themselves.  Mr.  Torrens,  by  his 
act,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  remove  the  worst 
plague  spots  of  our  great  cities,  and  we  ought  not 
much  longer  to  hear  of  human  beings  living  in 
places  not  fit  for  pig-styes.  He  has  put  another 
instrument  of  physical  and  sanitary  improvement 
into  the  hands  of  philanthropy.  Nor  need  there 
be  any  reluctance  to  use  it.  The  act  is  very 
sparing  of  the  owners  of  such  property,  charging 
them  only  4  per  cent,  for  money  spent  in  im- 
proving it,  and  granting  them  a  charge  of  0  per 
cent,  on  money  they  themselves  lay  out  iu  works 
ordered  by  authority.  Of  course,  as  the  act  ia 
only  seven  weeks  old,  it  has  had  no  time  to  work 
as  yet;  but  we  are  hopeful  that  before  it  is  seven 
years  old  such  a  state  of  things  as  at  present  pre- 
vails in  Lambeth  will  be  among  the  evils  of  the 
past. 


or  are  the  first  to  discover  their  beauty  and '  ornamental  character,  but  there  is  no  reason 


Last  spring  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts  convened  a  conference  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  was  largely  attended  by  provosts, 
local  magbtrates,  and  heads  of  educational  estab- 
lishments. It  was  felt  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  proper  information  on  the  conditions  upon 
which  aid  was  rendered  by  the  State  for  promoting 
scienti6o  instruction.  Application  was  made  for 
the  services  of  Mr.  Buckmaster,  who  had  long  been 
engaged  in  deUvering  lectures  and  attending  meet- 
ings on  this  subject  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Irehand.  Public  meetin.s  have  been  held  in 
a  large  number  of  towns  in  Scotland,  which  Mr. 
Buckmaster  has  attended  and  deUvered  very  able 
and  satisfactory  addresses,  which  have  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  local  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  promoting  scientific  mstruc- 
tion. 
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ARCHEOLOGY. 

William  RuFCsV  tomb  at  Wiucliester  has  been  removed 
from  the  position  it  bo  long  occupied  between  the  north 
and  south  doors  of  the  chancel,  to  a  spot  between  the 
chantry  chapels  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Bishop  Wayn- 
flete- close  to  the  sarcophagi  which  contain  the  remains 
of  Bishop  de  Lacy  and  Sir  William  de  Gaveston,  one  of 
the  knights  banneret  of  Edward  III.  In  removing  the 
royal  tomb  a  stone  coffin  was  discovered  lying  near 
Kufus's  tomb,  but  quite  conceaUd  beneath  the  pavement. 
Upon  being  opened,  the  bones  of  some  person,  doubtless 
illustrioua,  from  tlie  iK'sition  of  the  tomb,  were  found 
wrapiwd  in  sheet  lead.  The  remains  are  conjectured  t*)  l>e 
those  either  of  Bishop  Blois.  interred  in  front  of  the  hi^h 
altar  in  1171,  or  of  Bishop  Ileury  Woodlock  or  de  Hlore- 
well,  buried  iu  1310  They  were  not  espcsi--d  long,  and, 
like  those  of  William  Ituf us,  everj-  care  was  taken  in  re- 
burying  tliem. 

The  Coljar.e  C'i«U«  says  that  some  peasants  belonging 
to  the  village  of  Minfei  (the  ancient  military  colony  of 
JTymphea),  near  Kertch.  the  former  Panticaixeum,  in 
Southern  Kussia,  recently  discovered  in  a  tomb  a  pair  of 
earrings  in  gold,  the  dmps  representing  a  stag  at  full 
fcpeetl  and  bearing  on  its  back  the  Diana  of  Tauris.  Th  y 
also  found  a  ring  and  some  buttons  of  the  same  motal,  :is 
well  as  a  cameo,  cylindrical  in  form,  on  which  Apollo  and 
Ilercnles  are  repr^sfntcd  disputing  the  possession  of  a 
tripod.  The  arti-t.-*  wlio  produced  these  objects  obviou.-^ly 
livedin  the  most  nourishing  period  of  Greek  art.  One  of 
the  eaiTiiigs  wa-  sold  for  75  roubles,  and  the  other  for  lO.O; 
the  latter  was  immediately  afterwards  dispcsed  of  for  700 
to  a  Kertch  merchant,  who  also  bought  the  other  for 
500. 

A  letter  from  Rome  announces  the  discovery,  in  a  cellar 
in  the  Vicolo  del  Balestvari,  of  a  marble  pedestal  bearing 
an  inscription  to  Hercules,  by  M.  Kilias  Jlessala,  who  was 
Consul  with  Sabinus  under  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  ad. 
214.  It  is  to  be  oljserved  that  this  dedication  has  been 
excavated  near  Pompey's  theatre,  where,  under  the  Bis 
done  Palace,  the  great  bronze  Hercules  now  in  the  Vatican 
was  found  in  1SG4.  The  inscription  (which  is  in  capital 
letters)  is  as  follows:  "Hercvli  Defensori  SI.  Silivs  Sletsala 
Consvl  " 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmore 
land  Antiquarian  and  Arch^ological  Society  was  held  at 
Fenrith  on  Wednesday  week.  The  Rev.  J.  Simpson  read  a 
paper  which  had  been  contributed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Maugb.in, 
of  Bewcastle,  on  "Supposed  Roman  Stations  at  Kirk- 
steads,  Burgh- upoD-Siinds,  and  Boustead-hill."  The  con- 
clusions at  which  Mr.  Maughau  an-ived  were  that  Kirk- 
steads,  near  Rirkandrews.  was  the  Glannibauta  of  tlie 
Notitia;  Burgh-upon- Sands,  Alona  ;  and  Boustead  Hill, 
Brementuracum.  Dr.  Taylor  next  read  a  Ion?  paper  on 
"  Vestiges  of  Ancient  British  Occupation  near  Ullswater, 
and  the  Buried  Stone  Circles  by  Eamout  Side."  The 
ancient  British  implements  found  here,  said  Dr.  Taylor, 
illustrate  well  the  ages  of  polished  stone  and  of  bronze.  Re- 
ferring to  the  earthworks  and  entrenchments,  he  remarked 
that  though  we  had  no  vestiges  lierc  of  what  were  called 
*' hut  circles"  or  "British  dwellings,"  we  have  many 
examples  of  the  lines  of  ramparts,  ditches,  and  hollow  ways 
or  streets  which  surrounded  or  permeated  those  settle- 
ments. He  Concluded  by  describing  the  sepulchral  relics 
■which  had  been  dL-^covered  on  Barton  Fell  and  elsewhere 
Dacre  Castle  was  then  visited  anc  described  by  Dr.  Taylor, 
who  assigned  its  date  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. A  visit  to  the  ancient  church  near  the  castle,  and  to 
the  Celtic  remains  on  the  hill  of  Dunmallet,  brought  the 
day's  proceedings  to  a  close. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bath  Town  Council  a  commu- 
nication was  received  from  Mr.  V.  F.  Hoveuden,  secretary 
of  the  Baths  and  Laundries  Society,  callin.-  attention  to  the 
case  of  the  baths  and  laundries  which  derive  their  whole 
water  supply  from  the  River  Avon.  The  sewage  of  Bath 
being  now  so  effectually  tUscharged  into  the  river  that  the 
•water  has  become  utterly  unfit  for  use  (at  least  in  dry 
■weather)  for  the  purposes  of  washing  clothes  or  bathing, 
unless  something  was  done  to  provide  a  proper  supj)Iy  of 
water  the  committee  will  have  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  closing  the  institution  dviring  the  summer  months.  This, 
with  other  communications,  was  referred  to  the  cold  water 
committee,  which  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  the  water  supply  to  the  city. 

The  little  town  of  Kilsyth,  Stirlingshire,  has  set  a 
worthy  example  to  places  of  far  greater  importance.  The 
authorities  have  commenced  operations  for  supplying  to 
the  iidiabitants  thirty  gallons  per  head  daily  of  pine  water, 
brought  from  springs  of  traditional  celebrity  in  the  hills 
adja  ent. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  in  store  at  Rivington,  near  Liverpool,  has  de- 
creased during  the  last  fortnight  by  213,000,000  gallons. 
On  the  22nd  ult.  the  reservoirs  did  not  contain  more  than 
817,000,000  gallons,  whilst  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year  they  held  l,r.S4, 000,000  gallons,  or  nearly  duvible 
the  present  stock.  An  opinion  has  gained  currency  that 
the  prolonged  drought  had  effected  the  red  sandstone 
supply  ;  but  the  Chainnan  of  the  Water  Committee  stated, 
at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  that  body  on  Monday,  that  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  any  good  ground  for  arriving  at 
such  a  conclusion. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Harrogate  Improvement  Com- 
misaioners,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  it  was  i&solved  to 
adopt  the  Hui-veyor's  plans  for  sewerage,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £7,000,  and  to  advertise  for  tenders. 


Two  stained  giata  windows,  executed  by  Mr.  F.  Bar- 
nett,  of  Leith,  Imve  just  been  placed  in  the  ea«t  side 
of  St.  James's  Einscopal  Church,  Leith.  They  are 
both  memorial  windows,  one  representing  scenes  in 
connection  with  the  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  and  the  other 
depicting  the  Resurrection  and  incidouta  in  connection 
therowitn. 


guilbing  |iitel(i§ciia. 


CHUECHES    AND    CHAPELS. 

Crowmarsh  Gifford  parish  church,  Oion,  was  re- 
opened for  public  worship  on  Monday  week  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  after  restoration.  The  church, 
which  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  SOO  years  old,  is  of 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  Thereof  has 
been  taken  off,  and  a  new  one  put  on,  with  an 
open  roof  to  the  nave.  New  lancet  windows,  to 
correspond  with  the  ancient  character  of  the 
building,  have  been  put  in,  and  the  large  high 
pews  removed,  and  the  church  re-seated  with 
benches  in  stained  deal.  The  work  has  cost  about 
£600,  and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Moses  Win- 
ter, of  ^Yallingford,  under  the  direction  of  J.  H. 
Hakewell,  Esq. 

On  Sunday  last  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Liverpool,  was  reopened,  after  restora- 
tion, consequent  on  a  fire  which  occurred  in 
February  last.  Occasion  has  been  taken  to  raise 
the  roof  of  the  nave  three  feet.  A  new  system  of 
w.arming  and  ventilation  has  been  introduced,  .and 
the  old  organ,  which  was  destroyed,  replaced  by  a 
fine  instrument  by  Willis.  Messrs.  Culshaw  and 
Summers,  of  Liverpool,  were  the  architects 
employed. 

Christ  Church,  Patricroft,  was  consecrated  on 
Saturday,  the  19th  ult.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  comprises  nave,  82ft.  by  30ft., 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel  30ft.  by  iOft., 
with  vestry  and  organ  chamber  adjoining.  The 
chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  prin- 
cipal entrances  are  at  the  west  end.  The  nave 
has  an  arcade  of  six  arches  of  moulded  bricks  of 
varied  colours,  with  pillars  of  Mansfield  stone, 
with  carved  caps  of  Bath  stone,  which  support 
the  lofty  clerestory.  The  roof  has  open  princi- 
pals, and  is  of  high  pitch.  The  west  elevation  is 
pierced  with  large  circular  window,  and  from  the 
gable  springs  a  lofty  belfry  terminated  with  gilt 
cross.  The  pmlpit  is  of  Cjen  .stone,  at  the  north- 
west angle  of  nave.  All  the  seats  are  open, 
stained,  and  varnished.  The  church  is  faced  ex- 
ternally with  Yorkshire  masonry,  relieved  with 
bands  of  stone  of  varied  colours.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  COO  persons,  of  which  318  are  free. 
The  works  h.ave  been  e.tecuted  by  Mr.  Southern, 
of  Salford,  at  an  outlay  of  £3,900,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  architect,  Manchester. 

The  additions  to  St.  Oswald's  Church,  Man- 
chester, comprise  a  tower  and  spire,  which  have 
just  been  completed.  The  tower  is  divided  into 
four  stages,  with  buttresses  at  each  angle  with 
canopied  heads.  The  tower  is  faced  with  York- 
shire parpoints  with  ashlar  dressings.  The  spire 
is  of  dressed  ashlar,  with  gurgoyles  at  springing 
of  broaches,  with  ornate  lucernes,  and  relieved 
with  bands  of  stone  of  different  colours,  and  is 
terminated  with  gilt  vanes  rising  to  the  height  of 
150ft.  The  outlay  is  £1,300.  Messrs  Ellis  and 
Hinchcliffe,  of  Manchester,  were  the  contractors, 
and  Mr.  J.  Lowe,  Manchester,  the  architect. 

Upon  the  northern  banks  of  a  little  Middlesex 
rivulet,  the  Brent,  about  eight  miles  from  St. 
Paul's,  stands  a  small  church,  erected  by  our 
early  English  or  Saxon  forefathers  out  of  the 
chalk  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  It  is  one  of  the 
rudest  edifices  of  the  kind  in  England.  Some 
attempts  to  beautify  it  were  made  about  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  there  are  several  two-light 
windows  having  label  mouldings  of  limestone,  be- 
sides oaken  benches  and  pulpit  and  au  octagonal 
font,  all  of  that  date.  It  was  somewhat  ruth- 
lessly handled  in  Puritan  times,  but  it  suffered 
most  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  oaken 
benches  gave  place  to  unsii^htly  square  boxes,  and 
a  miserable  window  of  wood  was  substituted  for 
what  was  without  doubt  a  fine  one  in  the  chancel. 
The  building  comprises  nave  and  chancel.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  tower  formed  part  of  the 
origi^ial  edifice.  The  Georgians  also  erected  an 
unsightly  inner  doorway  to  the  porch.  This,  with 
the  other  unsightly  appurtenances  named,  have 
lately  been  swept  aw.ay.  New  floors  have  been 
laid  down,  and  new  btnche.s,  alt.ar  rail,  pr.iyerand 
litany  desks,  and  stalls  (f)f  deal,  stained  and  var- 
nishe<l)  have  been  fitted  up  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  church.  The  chancel  floor  has  been 
raised,  and  an  organ  chamber  erected.  Mr.  C. 
Jones  was  the  architect ;  ]\Ir.  Nye,  of  Ealing, 
being  the  contractor.  The  church  is  one  mile 
and  a-half  from  the  Ealing  Station,  Great  Western 
Railway, 


Designs  for  a  cathedral  for  the  city  of  Mel- 
bourne are  about  to  be  prepared  by  Leonard 
Terry,  Esq.,  diocesan  architect,  Melbourne,  and 
Robert  Speechly,  A. K.I. B. A,,  late  resident 
cathedral  architect  for  Canterbury,  New  Zealand. 
Instructions  were  given  in  July.  The  probable 
cost  will  be  about  £80,000,  exclusive  of  tower  and 
spire. 

The  Westminster  Gazett:  states  that  the  lady 
abbess  and  the  community  of  St.  Marie's  Abbey, 
Stanbrook,  have  taken  the  first  steps  towards  the 
revival  of  the  true  type  of  an  abbey  and  its  pre- 
cincts. The  entire  scheme  has  been  well  matured, 
and  the  plans  for  the  building  have  been  care- 
fully worked  out  before  commencing  operations. 
Unlike  most  modern  convents,  the  whole  group 
of  buildings  will  be  quadrangular.  Around  the 
four  sides  of  the  great  cloisters  will  be  arranged 
the  church,  chapter-house,  refectory,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  abbey.  The  church  is  to  be  built 
immediately.  The  designs  are  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin. 

A  new  church  was  consecrated  at  Exeter  on 
Wednesday,  in  St.  David's  pari.sh,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  and  all  Angels.  It  is  built  of  blue 
Westleigh  stone,  with  exterior  dressings  of  Ham- 
hill  stone,  and  interior  dressings  of  Bath  stone. 
The  stained  windows  are  very  fine.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  London,  is  the  architect. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  new  Wesleyan  college  at  Headiugley,  near 
Leeds,  was  opened  on  Friday  last.  The  style  is 
Early  Gothic  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  walls 
of  the  building  are  of  Potter  Newtown  stone, 
with  dressings  from  the  Meanwood  quarries.  A 
tower  rises  to  the  height  of  70ft.  Messrs.  Wil- 
cox and  Wilson,  of  London  and  Bath,  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  Whiteley,  of  Leeds,  the  con- 
tractor. 

On  Monday,  the  28th  ult.,  Messrs.  Tarvis'a 
bank  at  King's  Lynn  was  reopened,  after  having 
imdergone  great  extension  and  improvement  ; 
the  whole  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Newham,  archi- 
tect, of  the  same  place. 


TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 

NOTICB. — Cases    for   binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  worlis  con- 
templated or  iu  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bnsi- 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDlTOll, 
31,  TAVISTOUK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
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Inquirendo. — At  the  Museum  of  Building  A))pliances, 
Staddox- street,   Regent-street,  London. 

L.  L, — Dalbeattie  Granite. — It  is  too  widely  known  to  bear 
insei'tioD  in  "  Intercommunication." 


Correspnkiice. 


BUILDING    SOCIETIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 

Sir, — "  A  Director,"  in  your  last  issue,  iu  his 
comparison  of  the  expenses  payable  in  private  and 
building  society  mortgages,  has  omitted  to  state 
all  the  expenses  charged  by  the  latter.  I  am  not 
suSiciently  experienced  to  say  whether  uniformity 
prevails  in  this  matter.  The  prospectus  of  a 
buildit  g  society  of  good  standing  now  before  me 
provides  that,  iu  addition  to  the  legal  and  survey 
fees  (which  no  doubt  are  very  moderate),  there  is 
chiirgeable  an  entvance  fee  on  each  of  the  number 
of  shares  representing  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
and  a  ''  small  commission  "  (?)  "  of  5s.  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  the  duration  of  the  loan."  These  being 
paid  by  the  borrower  or  deducted  from  the  loaa 
at  its  commeucement  would  be  increased  by  com- 
pound interest  during  the  term  of  the  loan.  This, 
it  appears  to  me,  would  completely  turn  the 
tables  and  result  in  favour  of  private  mortgages. 
I  also  believe  that  some  societies  pay  less  in  pro- 
fessional fees  than  they  charge,  and  thus  unwar- 
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rantably  nnke  profit  by  the  deception.  1  ani  an 
advocate  for  binkliiig  societies  in  piinciple,  but 
disapprove  of  many  of  the  constructive  details 
and  hope  this  discussion  may  result  in  purgiui; 
them  of  some  of  their  evils. — I  am,  &o  , 

Faik  akd  Squatik. 


Sin, — In  common  with  many  others  of  your 
readers,  I  have  1  een  much  interested  in  the  corre- 
spondence about  building  societies  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  your  columns  ;  and  although  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ingress  Bell  in  his  conclu- 
sions, I  thank  him  for  opening  the  subject,  as  it 
will  cause  intending  borrowers  to  examine  the  scale 
of  payments  adopted  by  different  societies  bef,  re 
they  become  members,  and  they  will  then  find 
that  building  socfeties  form  two  classes — the  one 
favourable  to  investors,  the  other  favourable  to 
borrowers. 

I  have  before  me  an  example  of  each.  To 
the  first,  I  should,  if  borrowing  £300,  yearly 
repay  i'43  lOs.  for  ten  years,  making  a  total 
payment  of  £l.i.5,  of  which  £135  would  be  for 
interest  on  the  £300  borrowed.  To  the  second, 
I  should,  for  the  same  amount  borrowed,  repay 
£3G  per  annum,  for  ten  and  a  half  ye.ars,  or  .£'378 
in  the  whole  term,  £7S  only  being  oh  rped  for 
interest,  which  is  a  difference  of  nearly  75  per 
cent.  Taking  the  latter  scale,  and  applying  it  to 
the  illustration  given  by  Mr.  Bell  in  the  Buildinc, 
News,  of  the  11th  iust.,  the  case  will  stand  as 
follows  : — 
Original   cost   of   house  letting   for 

£36  per  annum     £100     0     0 

First  case. 
Annual  payments  for  ten  and  a  half 

yearson  loans  of  £300  and  interest  £36  0  0 
CoDtingent  expenses       £10     0     0 


Total  yearly  payments 
Yearly  rent  of  house 


£46     0     0 
£36     0     0 


Annual    excess    of  payments   over 

receipts  

Second  case. 

£10  per  annum  invested  for  ten  and 
a  half  years  with  compound  in- 
terest (say) £13S 

£100  capital  invested  tor  ten  and  .i 
half  years  with  compound  interest 
(say)      £1G7     0 


£10     0     0 


0     0 


0 


£305  0  n 
So  that  in  the  first  case  I  shall  have  a  house  of 
the  value  of  £400,  for  which  I  shall  have  only 
made  cash  payments  of  £205  ;  and  in  the  second 
case  I  shall  have  in  hand  £30."),  supposing  I  have 
in  the  meantime  been  able  to  invest  £10  yearly, 
with  interest  and  compound  interest  at  5  per 
cent— lam,  &c,  B.  B. 

Windsor,  September  20. 


Sir, — Notwithstanding  all  the  assertions  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Ingress  Bell,  it  has,  I  think, 
been  clearly  shown,  by  the  recent  communica- 
tions in  your  journal,  th.it  a  leasehold  house 
yielding  the  average  or  at  least  a  satisfactory 
return  of  proht,  can  be  obtained  through  the 
assistance  of  a  building  society  by  a  tenant  not 
possessing  the  required  capital,  without  sustaining 
any  pecuniary  loss  by  the  transaction. 

I  am,  theiefore,  very  unwilling  to  occupy  the 
valuable  space  iti  your  columns  with  any  farther 
remarks  on  the  subject,  but  Mr.  Bell's  letter  of 
last  week  contains  a  statement  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  uncontradicted.  He 
says,  '•  We  appear  now  to  have  arrived,  by  com- 
mon consent,  at  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to 
borrow  profitably  at  the  interest  charged  by  build- 
ing societies,  you  must  obtain  house  property  at 
eight  years'  purchase." 

This  conclusion  has  certainly  not  been  arrived 
at  by  "common  consent,"'  and  I  cannot  agree 
with  liim  that  the  property  must  return  over  12 
per  cent. 

I  know  not  from  what  document  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
tained the  extract  he  has  given  on  "  the  opera- 
tions of  the  benefit,  building  societies,"  but  it 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  correctly  represent- 
ing the  working  of  such  institutions,  and  it  is 
quite  unf.iir  to  mystify  the  question  by  iutroduc 
iug  such   matter — more    especially  the  inquiry  ■ 

Do  landlords  reap  a  nett  prout  in  excess  of 
the  interest  charged  by  building  societies  ?  If 
not,  where  is  the  difi'erence  which  is  to  accumulate 
and  replace  the  principal  '<" 
^  When  the  tenant  buys  a  house  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  the   clear   annual  income  receivable  by 


the  landlord  from  it,  and  the  diCference,  therefore, 
bei  ween  this  income  and  the  amount  paid  to  a 
society  will  be  the  principal  or  outlay  during  the 
time  occupied  in  redeeming  the  mortgage,  after 
which  the  whole  of  the  landlord's  profit  will  be 
free  to  replace  the  principal  and  accumulate  a 
surplus  fund.  In  other  words,  whatever  outlay 
may  be  incurred  during  ihe  period  of  repayment 
of  the  purchase  money  over  and  above  the  rent 
that  would  have  been  paid  to  the  landlord  will  be 
fully  reimbursed  by  the  profit  or  rent  saved  after 
the  loan  is  cleared  off,  if  a  moderate  amount  of 
discretion  has  been  exercised  in  making  the 
purchase. 

Mr.  Bell  quotes  from  a  communication  of  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  C  E.,  who  states  that  •'  the  build- 
ing of  houses  in  towns,  if  conducted  with 
ordinary  prudence,  is  remunerative  ;  but  it  is 
only  considered  satisfactory  when  it  yields  at 
least  7  per  cent,  return  on  the  outlay,  whereby 
the  principal  money  may  be  repaid  during  the 
period  of  duration,  with  5  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  outlay  after  payment  of  repairs  and  insur- 
ance." But  Mr.  Denton  is  referring  to  free- 
hold houses,  and  that  class  of  prope-ty  it  is  well 
known  can  seldom  bo  bought  so  profitably 
through  the  agency  of  these  societies  as  lease- 
holds. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  most  absurd  for  any- 
one to  contend  that  all  house  property  can  be 
advantageously  obtaiued  by  borrowing  from  a 
building  SI  ciety.  There  are  numbers  of  houses 
returning  so  low  a  rate  of  interest  that  few 
persons  would  think  of  investing  their  money  in 
them  at  all  if  they  could  get  4  or  5  per  cent, 
elsewhere  without  risk  or  trouble. 

I  freely  endorse  the  remark  of  one  of  your 
correspondents,  "  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  whether  it  is  judicious  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  purchase  through  the  assistance  fur- 
nished by  a  building  society  or  not.  Each  case 
must  be  determined  according  to  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances." It  should  in  reality  be  settled  by 
calculation,  and  upon  the  result  of  such  calcula- 
tion three  elements  have  an  all-important  bear- 
ing:— 

1.  The  term  for  repayment  of  the  purchase 
money. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  landlord's  an- 
nual profit  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  society. 

3.  The  rate  of  interest  at  which  this  sum  is 
invested,  if  saved  for  buying  the  house  without 
the  society's  aid. — I  am,  &c  ,  S.  S. 

London,  September  30. 


LABOURERS'  COTTAQES. 

Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  letters 
which  have  appeared  lately  in  your  valuable 
journal  on  the  above  subject,  and  also  your  ab- 
stract of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  letter  to  the  D  i  hj 
Xev.'s.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  problem  how 
to  build  labourers'  cottages  so  as  to  y'lAd  a  fair 
interest  on  capital  when  let  at  a  rent  that  a 
labourer  can  pay  is  one  all  important  to  solve,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  closing  remarks  in  your 
abstract,  viz,  "to  reduce  the  cose  it  must  be  by 
the  use  of  materials  different  to  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  adopted,"  point  to  the  real  solution. 
Why  is  it  that  cheaper  materials  are  not  used  ? 
It  cannot  be  for  the  want  of  them.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  simply  from  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  routine,  an  inexplicable  red-tapeism, 
that  forms  so  large  an  ingredient  iu  the  British 
constitution.  Let  us  take  Mr,  Bailey  Denton's 
model  figures  ;  let  us  construct  cottages  with  the 
same  cubic  contents,  but  with  the  cheapest  known 
material  and  ihe  most  inexpensive  labour  com- 
bined witli  substantiality,  and  see  for  what 
am  lint  such  dwellings  can  be  erected.  Suppose 
wc  take  concrete  for  the  walls,  floors,  and  even 
the  roofs,  what  material  can  be  used  more  fitted 
for  the  purpose  ?  Totally  impervious  to  damp,  a 
sure  preventive  of  vermin,  much  stronger  than 
brickwork,  and,  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances,  not  more  than  half  the  cost. 
There  are  few  estates  that  do  not  contain  the 
necessary  ingredients,  clay,  gravel,  or  flints,  and 
presuming  either  of  these  can  be  obtained  (say)  at 
23.  6d.  per  yard,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Why, 
that  cottages  containing  4,400ft.  cube,  with  every 
moral  and  sanitary  law  complied  wilh,  would  not 
cost  more  if  built  in  pairs  than  £S5  each.  The.=e 
are  not  figures  merely  ;  they  are  facts,  and  will 
bear  testing.  With  such  a  material,  as  applicable 
for  a  mansion  as  a  cottage,  for  the  simplest  style 
of  architecture  or  the  most  ornamental,  why 
should  it  be  so  overlooked  ?  And  why  should 
brickwork  Le  ao  persisted  iu  when  a  cheaper  mate- 


rial is  a  necessity  '  It  U  not  only  in  the  walla 
that  the  saving  is  effected ;  one  coat  of  plaster 
only  is  needed,  door  and  window  frames  can  be 
dispensed  with,  and  there  are  innumerable  other 
expedients  in  the  detail  that  can  be  resorted  to 
which  not  only  lessen  the  cost  but  increase  the 
<Uirability  of  the  structure.  I  am  satislied  that, 
until  material  becomes  a  more  general  study  with 
architects,  true  economy  of  construction  will 
continue  to  be  a  name  only  and  never  become  a 
reality. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's 
letter  I  would  briefly  touch  on.  Is  it  not  a  dis- 
grace to  our  profession  that  an  architect's  esti- 
mate of  cost  will  rarely,  if  ever,  stand  the  test  of 
contract  ?  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  prizes  offered  for  public  competition 
are  obtained  through  this  dishonest  practice  of 
underestimating.  As  it  is  evident  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  committees  who  awanl  the  prizes 
wink  at  the  discrepancy,  cannot  the  profession 
take  the  matter  up  and  use  its  influence  to  stamp 
out  such  a  blot  on  its  character  ?  It  would  be  a 
salutary  law  that  made  an  architect  pecuniarily 
liable  for  the  accuracy  of  his  estimates  ;  it  would 
protect  our  employers  from  what  in  some  cases  is 
little  short  of  fraud,  and  in  others  ignorant 
blunders,  and  would  raise  the  standard  of  our 
profession  above  those  pettifogging  practices 
into  which  some  of  its  members  are  subsiding, — 
I  am.  &c.,  \v .  F.  HoorEH. 

3,  Park  Prospect,  Queen-street,  Westminster, 
September  23. 


THE   ORGANS  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  AND 
WESTMINSTER. 

Sir, — The  suggestion  of  your  correspondent, 
"  Western  Organ,"  is  an  admirable  one,  but  could 
it  be  carried  out  successfu.ly  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view  ?  It  is  true  that  the  vista  obtain- 
able by  a  removal  of  the  screen  would  be  superb, 
yet,  although  the  sill  of  the  westt^rn  window  is  at 
a  great  height  from  the  floor,  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  even  an  Sft.  pipe  on  top  of  the 
screen  would  not  hide  a  porti'jn  of  the  window, 
to  say  nothing  of  tde  I'Jit.  pi[je3.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  longer  pipes  might  be  placed  away 
at  the  sides  of  the  instrumeut  as  at  Yoik  and 
Exeter,  but  if  the  organ  front  undeiwent  this 
flattening  proee.^s,  would  not  the  effrct  be  most 
misera'  leand  disappointing  ?  Ag.aiu,  if  I  remember 
right!)',  St.  Eustache  has  no  western  window,  and 
the  whole  vi^lume  of  sound  is  reflected  into  the 
church  from  the  wall,  and  St.  Sulpice  and  Notre 
Dame  have  but  comparatively  small  window 
openings — the  latter  a  rosace  at  a  great  altitude  ; 
but  with  the  lirge  expanse  of  glass  at  West- 
minster, I  fear  that  the  sound  would  be  in  a  great 
degree  lost,  and  the  shaking  of  the  glass  caused 
by  the  reverberation  of  the  deeper  notes  would 
be  most  unpleasant. 

If  a  large  organ  could  be  placed  at  the  western 
end  of  our  cathedrals  (or  in  the  transejit,  as  at  St. 
Paul's,  Rheims,  or  Laon),  with  a  small  one  near 
the  choir,  there  need  not  be  the  smallest 
difficulty  iu  playing  both  from  the  same 
manuals  ;  a  simple  composition  pedal  would  bring 
either  or  both  under  control  at  the  will  of  the 
performer. 

Your  correspondent,  "  Viator,"  is  uncertain  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  concluding  portion  of  my 
former  letter  referring  to  St.  Paul's,  and  with 
your  permission,  Sir,  I  will  enlighten  him.  First, 
however,  let  me  express  tntiro  concurrence  iu 
what  he  says  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
organ  to  its  present  position  in  the  choir,  where, 
throUi;h  being  enclosed  by  deep  piers  (not  light 
pillars  as  at  Westminster),  and  through  its  near 
proximity  to  the  roof,  the  sound  comes  crashing 
down  so  as  to  be  anything  but  comfortable.  In- 
deed, at  St  Paul's,  the  alarming  state  of  things 
spoken  of  by  your  facetious  contemporary  Funrfc 
is  often  realised.  We  have  "  the  organist  drowning 
the  choir,  and  a  canon  in  the  pulpit."  The  pre- 
sence of  the  dome  was  exceptional,  and  even  at 
the  expense  of  a  little  architectural  effect  the 
organ  should  have  been  left  in  its  old  position, 
especially  as  its  prominence  served  in  the  distance 
to  bring  out  the  vast  proportions  of   the  building. 

What  I  did  refer  to  in  my  previous  letter  was 
the  utter  want  of  order,  of  system,  and  even  o£ 
decency,  so  palpably  apparent  in  our  metropoli- 
tan cathedral,  the  gilding  of  some  of  the  dome 
arches  and  the  leaving  of  others  undone,  the 
putting  up  part  of  an  organ,  which  has  been  from 
year  to  year  a  memento  of  the  lack  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  those  who  should  have  been  able  to 
raise  an>j  amount  of  money.     Why,   Sir,  I  can 
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point  out  a  district  church  in  the  east  of  London, 
the  congregation  of  which  has  raised  enough,  since 
the  works  at  St.  Paul's  were  begun,  to  compl;.  te 
organ,  screen,  and  gilding  as  well,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  few  copiiers  necessary  for  removing  the 
emuts  from  Nelson's  face,  or  blowing  the  dust 
out  of  the  eyes  of  Comwallis.  One  of  the  latest 
tombs  is  of  blaclc  marble,  but  the  difference  will 
not  I  e  noticeable  in  a  short  time. 

Then,  too,  what  is  all  that  ghastly  array  of 
black  tressels  for,  barricading  every  nook  right 
away  to  the  western  doors  !  Surely  a  simple 
cord  stretched  along  jus't  before  and  during  ser- 
vice time  would  be  sufficient,  without  disfiguring 
one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  man  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

I  write  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  rejoice  at  an  altered  state  of 
things. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  looking  too  far  into 
futurity  to  imagine  the  time  when  the  church- 
yard railings  will  be  removed  and  the  soot  washed 
from  the  walls,  let  alone  the  gilding  of  the 
dome  externally  protected  by  waterglass  or  other 
such  solution. — I  am,  &c.,  W.  C.  J. 


ST.  SWITHIN'S  CHURCH,  LINCOLN. 

Sib, — The  following  tenders  for  the  new  church 
were  received  and  opened  by  the  committee  on 
Saturday  last,  the  26th  instant: — Patterson, 
Ruskington,  £9,7-21;  Wallis,  Kasen,  £9,6U0; 
Slingsby,  Lincoln,  £8,C00  ;  Lovelee,  Branston, 
£8,559.  Tlie  committee  were  surprised  to  find 
the  lowest  tender  to  be  £1,059  beyond  the  sum 
proposed  to  be  expended  and  the  estimate  accom- 
panying Mr.  James  Fowler's  (the  architect)  design, 
and  it  was  through  the  architect's  assurance  that 
his  design  could  be  executed  for  the  money, 
£7,500,  that  it  was  selected.  In  consequence  of 
this  discrepancy  between  the  lowest  tender  and 
the  architect's  estimate,  the  following  letter  has 
been  sent  to  the  committee  signed  by  three  of  the 
competitors. — I  am,  &c.,  Faikplay, 

(Copy  of  Letter.) 

GENTLorES, — In  accordance  with  the  litho.raphed 
inatnictiona  issued  by  you  to  arcliitects  desirous  ot  furnish- 
ing designs  for  a  a  new  church  to  be  built  in  St.  Swjthiu's 
parish,  we  sabniitted  dranings  wiiich  we  believe  could 
hcive  been  curried  out  in  their  entirety,  inclwiing  thi  seats, 
for  the  stipulated  sum. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  tis  that  the  design  selected  by 
the  committee  cannot  be  carried  into  eSecfc  except  at  a 
considerably  increased  cost.  It  also  appeared  by  the 
instructions  that  if  such  a  result  occurred  "  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  committee  to  return  such  plans  to  the 
architect  who  submitted  them,  and  to  select  such  other 
plans  as  may  be  capable  of  being  can-ied  out  for  the  sums 
herein  specified." 

In  justice  to  ourselves  and  other  competitors,  we 
respectfully  call  upon  the  committee  to  carry  out  this  con- 
dition, or  to  permit  us  to  furnish  other  designs  to  include 
the  extra  sum  required  to  carry  the  selected  design  into 
effect. — We  remain,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

GODDARD  AND  SON. 
DrURY  and  MoRTIiTER. 

Bellamy  and  Hardy. 
Lincoln,  September  29. 


THE  CANAL  BRIDGE,  GLOUCESTER 
GATE. 

Sk, — A  resident  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  canal  bridge  for  the  last  twelve  years,  I  can 
fully  corroborate  the  statement  of  "  A.  C.  G." 
respecting  it.  I  can  testify  to  its  utter  imsight- 
linesa,  the  inconvenience  and  danger  resulting 
from  its  narrowness,  and  the  want  of  security  in 
its  rotten  rust-eaten  railings.  Its  present  state  is 
a  disgrace  both  to  the  parisU  and  the  Government, 
and  demands  immediate  attention. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case  a  slice 
should  be  taken  off  the  comer  of  the  park,  and 
the  bridge  enlarged  to  thrice  its  present  size.  It 
should,  too,  be  sightly  as  well  as  convenient,  as  be- 
comes the  principal  thoroughfare  of  so  large  and 
wealthy  a  district.  But  I  earnestly  hope,  if  the 
Government  does  move  in  the  matter,  the  job  will 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  tyro  who  is  guilty  of  the 
lately  erected  and  neighbouring  bridges  in  the 
park.  These  deserve  a  word  of  description.  The 
podium  of  stone  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  bridge,  and  is  capped  with  a  clumsy 
cornice  of  classical  mouldings  combined  with 
Gothic  foliage.  This  mongrel  cornice,  either 
from  its  bulk  or  cost,  is  not  carried  along  the 
inside  of  the  wall,  the  side  on  which  orn.ament  is 
most  wanted,  but  is  seen  in  section  flush  with 
the  blank  w.all.  Some  squat  vases  and  le^gy 
lamp-posts  of  cast  iron  complete  the  queer 
Tneian  c.  The  westernmost  bridge  of  the  two, 
instead  of  having  its  roadway  on  a  level  with  the 
adjacent  roads,  is  sunk  between  the  banks,  and 


the  pedestrian  has  to  descend  on  one  side  and 
then  ascend  on  the  other.  The  new  bridge  now 
required  will,  I  hope,  be  placed  in  competent 
hands. —  I  am,  &c.,  M. 


A  CORRECTION. 
Sir,— I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  correcting  a  mistake 
which  vou  have  made  in  your  criticisms  upon  Ko.  3,1. 
Eastcheap,  City,  E.C.  The  building,  Ac,  was  erected  for 
iltsbrs.  JIill,  Emi.s,  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  and  Martui's- 
lane,  Cannoii-slreet,  Cily,  B  C,  and  not  for  Messrs.  Hills 
and  Underwood,  as  staled  in  this  weeli's  Kews,  and  the 
stylo  is  more  French  than  English  Gothic,  of  the  niueteenth 
century. — 1  am,  <kc., 

J.  Pethybridge, 

for  R.    L.  RoT7MlEr, 
Architect  to  31,  Eastcheap. 
10,  Lancaster-place,  Strand,  W.C,  September  28. 


Interconimuniration. 


[1041.]-ANTS  IX  HOUSES.— Can  yon,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  inform  me,  through  youjr  columns,  tlie  best  way  of 
freeing  a  house  from  a  very  small  aut  with  which  it  is  iji- 
fested?— Edward  MoNsoN. 


[1042.]— RESILVEUING.— I  have  aGerraan  silver  watch 
chain,  and  the  coat  of  silver  baa  come  off,  leaving  ix  a  yel- 
lowish colour  ;  could  you,  or  any  of  your  Biibscribers,  in- 
form me  how  I  could  resilver  it?— W.  L. 


[1043.]— TIMBER  ROOF.— "Will  some  of  your  corresiion 
dents  show  me  how  to  work  out  the  strains  in  a  roof  of 
this  description,  and  give  me  the  sizes  to  make  the  differ- 


eut  parts  ;  also  distance  apart  of  principals?    A  tie-beam  ; 
Bqut^eu-posts;  E  straining-piece  ;  Grafter.— Birmingham. 
P.S. — What  is  the  tenacity  and  crushing  force  per  square 
inch  of  section  for  timber  used  in  these  kinds  of  roofs  ? 


[1044.]  — MEASUREMENTS  OF  HEIGHTS.  —  I  am 
learning  to  use  the  aneroid  barometer.  Could  any  of  your 
correspondents  give  me  a  simple  formula  for  calculating 
the  height  by  means  of  the  difference  of  pressure  shown  by 
the  instrument  ?— Reader. 


[1045.]— PRIME  NUMBERS.— "Would  you  allow  me  to 
ask,  through  the  columns  of  your  '*  Intercommunication,'' 
what  are  prime  number?,  and  what  is  meant  by  saying 
numbers  are  prime  to  one  another?  I  cannot  find  the 
definition  in  the  books  at  my  command.  — Arithmetic. 


[1046.]— PAVING  AND  ROAD  MAKING.— I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  any  of  youi'  readers  who  would  tell  me 
what  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue  under  the  following 
circumstances  :  —I  have  lived  in  my  present  house  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  the  road  has  never  been  made  up  properly, 
or  the  footpaths  paved,  although  the  street  is  built  over 
continuously  with  houses.  Is  it  the  landlord  of  the  house 
that  is  bound  to  see  to  this,  or  the  vestry  ?  Now  that  the 
winter  is  approaching  the  street  will  be  nearly  impassable, 
if  not  put  ina  proper  state.— Householder. 


[1047.]-COLOURING  BRICKS.— What  do  the  brick 
layers  wash  bricks  with  before  they  point  them,  and  give 
them  that  pftcvUiar  yellow  mottled  axjpeiirance  observable 
in  new  houses  ?  —  S.  N. 


[104S.]— THE  BUILDER'S  FRACTICAL  DIRECTOR. 
— I  yhall  be  plad  if  some  correspondent  will  inform  me 
where  I  can  obtain  tlie  above  work.  It  was  published  and 
issued  a  year  or  two  ago  in  parts. — Sandyarms. 


[1049.]-GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE.— A  student  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone 
having  a  revis-^d  edition  of  "  G wilt's  Eiicyclopivdia  "  to 
di-spoee  of — Ad<.U-es8,  A.  B.,  27,  Old  Jewry. 


[1050.]— WATER-CLOSETS.— Would  anyone  explain  the 
action  of  the  gcjir  for  Hushing  water-clostts  by  means  of 
a  chain  or  cord  attaclied  to  the  door,  used  at  some  railway 
stations,  and  wltether  likely  to  got  out  of  order?  Ihe 
naiiio  of  tlie  makers  would  greatly  ol»li;:e.  Has  anything 
Hiiiipler  been  invented?  The  name  of  iho  mikcis  of  tlio 
white  ware  teats  and  risers  would  oblige.— A  Subscrieer. 


[1051.]— STRAIN  ON  WROUGHT  IRON  TRUSS.— 
Would  some  obliging  correspondent  inform  me  what  would 
be  the  amount  of  strain  on  the  struts,  ties,  rafters,  &c, .  of 
.n  wrou.'ht-iion  truss  of  the  dimensions  and  load  mentioned 
on  sketch,  as  a  check  on  my  own  calculations?    I  would 


like  to  have  the  strains  on  the  struts  marked  s  s,  &;c.;  the 
ties.  1 1,  i:c.;  the  side  and  middle  portion  of  main  tie-rod  ; 
and  the  greatest  crushing  weight  ou  each  rafter,— Con- 
stant SUBSCRIDER. 


REPLIES, 

flOOS.]— RETAINING  WALLS.— I  think  the  following 
investigation  will  meet  the  question  of  your  correspon- 
dent "X  -V  T."  Let  A  B  in  the  cut  be  the  face  of  the 
wall  ;  B  D  that  of  the  surcharged  embankment  sloping  in 
any  direction  upwards  ;  A  C  the  natural  slope  of  the 
"round  or  angle  of  repose  ;  and  A  E  a  line  bisecting  the 
angle  B  A  C.  Fut  angle  B  A  C  =  0  ;  angle  F  B  D  =  9'  ; 
angle  B  A  E  =  i^  ;  angle  B  C  A  =  (/>'  =  (6'  -  6).    Lot  R  = 


r 


the  greatest  resistance  or  pressure  against  the  wall ;  H  its 
height ;  and  W  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  bank  of 
eai-th.    Then,  .is  a  general  equation  applicable  to  all  cases, 

W  X  H=       tang.  9'  x  taug.  °  (9  —  (/>) 
we  have  R  =         ^        x  ^^^^  ^,  _  ^^^,^  g  ■     The 

value  of  the  quantity  tang  (9  —  cj))  may  be  found  from  the 
equation  taug.  (6  —  .|.)  =  (tang.  -  <t>^  +  tang,  e  x  tang.  ./)') 
1—  tang.  ifil.  When  there  is  no  surcharge  the  angle  and  tlie 
face  of  the  w.lll  is  vertical,  the  angle  A  B  C  =  90  deg.,  and 

W  X  H2  =9  „   „ 

then  R  =  — T—  X  tang,  TT  .—<i-  E.  F. 


[1010.]— WALL  FINISH  FOR  SMOKING  ROOM.— 
The  best  plan  for  "  A  Country  Builder  "  tii  f.jllow  is  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  papering  the  room  .altogether,  and  to  paint 
the  w.alls  a  light  chocolate  brown  or  maroon  colour  ;  they 
can  then,  if  necessary,  be  washed,  and  all  trtices  of  smoke 
removed. — S.  C. 


[1010  ]  — SKEW  FACING  10  ARCHES.  —  If  the  arch 
is  built  on  the  square  line  in  brick  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  courses  riinge  with  a  skew  face.  The  best  plan  to 
adopt  is  to  take  the  brick  arch  out  again,  and  start  from 
the  proper  lines.— M.  J.,  Cardiff. 

[1017.] -CONTENTS  OF  CISTERN.— Multiply  length, 
width,  .and  depth  together  to  ascei-tain  cubical  contents ; 
this  ag.ain  multiplied  by  Oj  (the  number  of  gallons  in  a 
cubic  foot)  will  give  contents. — F. 

[1019.]— IRON  GIRDER.— "Assistant"  should  put  up  a 
cast  iron  giider,  which  will  be  the  cheapest  kind  of  thing 
he  can  adopt.  To  find  the  proportions  he  m.iy  proceed  as 
follows  :— Let  W  =  total  wall  uniformly  distiihuted.  which 
is  equiil  to  23ft.  Cin.  x  6  cwt.  =  practically  7  tons.  The 
depth  being  1  Sft.,  the  strain  at  the  centre  will  be  given  by 
W  X  L       7  X  23.5       „  .  , 

the  equation  S  =  ^rrr-r,  =   o  „  -,  »  =  H-l,  or,  m  round 


D- 


uumhers,  1?  tons.     We  must,  therefore,  provide  sufficient 
metal  in  the  lower  flange  of  the  girder  (see  figure)  to  resist 

/r/c.S 
f/C,/ 


f-B"-.51 


a  tensile  str.ain  of  12  tons.  The  safe  tensile  strain  of  cast 
iron  may  be  taken  at  1  ♦  tons  per  s  luare  inch,  which  will 
give  us  S  square  inches  of  metal  in  the  bottom  flange  of  the 
girder.  As  there  must  always  be  a  few  bolt  holes  m.ade  in 
tlie  bottom  flange,  it  will  be  well  to  allow  a  small  increase  of 
area.  If  the  girder  therefore  be  made  as  shown  in  the 
section,  with  a  bottom  flange  12in.  broad  by  ^in.  thick,  it 
will  answer  its  purpose  effectually.  The  elevation  may  bo 
as  represented  in  fig.  1.  It  will  m.ke  the  girder  a  httle 
stronger  at  the  ends  than  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  la 
always  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  top  flange  may  be 
4in.  by  Jin.,  and  the  web  or  centre  part  jin.  in  thickness. 
— C.  P.  p. 


[1021.]  — LINING  RESERVOIRS. —I  would  advije 
"  Nemo  "  not  to  think  of  lining  his  reservoir  himself  as  he 
is  sure  to  make  a  bad  job  of  it,  especially  when  the  case  is 
one  requiring  particular  care.  Ho  bad  better  get  the  Pyn- 
mont  Asidiaite  Company  to  do  it,  who  have  special  a|ipa- 
ratus  and  appliances  for  doing  that  sort  of  wo;k  properly. 
— Z.  Z. 


[1022.] -AREA  OF  A  FIELD.-Although  not  "J- 
M'Namara's,"  perhaps  "Young  Surveyor"  will  deign  to 
.accept  the  following  method  of  obtaining  the  total  con- 
tents ; — 


Triangle  A  301  x  174 
„        B  !)45  X  310  • 
„        C  946  X  182 


40)070 
4)2t-10 

Ca.  Or.  lOp. 


2  =  31407 
2  =  148475 
2  =  85995 


272)203877(970 
2 148 

1007 
1904 
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n022.]— I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  *' J.  M'Kamara"  for 
his  solution,  and  fortlietrnuble  and  patience  he  hasshon^ 
me.  In  answer  to  the  reuiarks  of  '*  Another  Young  Sur- 
veyor," I  would  obserre  that  the  only  obj.ct  of  field  notes 
is  to  plot  the  surrey  made,  and  thnt  I  have  plotted  to  scale 
the  dimeusions  I  gave  in  the  BiiLDixn  Nf.ws  of  the  iSth 
inst.,  and  found  them  accurate,  since  the  survey  closed.  I 
Bhould  not  have  vuntureil  to  trouble  **  J.  M'Xamara"  a 
second  Jtinie  unless  I  was  sure  that  the  measurements 
■were  correct.  I  did  not  plot  the  leogths  in  the  first 
instance,  and  therefore  waa  not  aware  that  they  were 
wrong. — YouNo  Surveyor. 


[1023.1-BATH3  OX  THK  SEINE.  — As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  bottoms  of  tlie  baths  at  Paris  are  fi^ed  to 
piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  bottoms  ;u'e 
composed  of  narrow  strips  of  wood,  about  2in.  wid«,  fixed 
about  lin,  apart,  thus  allowing  a  cfmtinual  chanse  of  water. 
The  bottoms  also  slope  longitvidinally,  to  provide  against 
any  difference  in  the  le%-el  of  the  water,  which.  I  believe,  is 
not  much  affectt-d  by  the  tide  at  Paris,  On  the  Ix)ire,  at 
Orleans,  the  baths  are  floating,  and  the  bottom  is  there 
formed  by  the  niitund  bed  of  tlie  rivyr.  I  may  be  mistaken 
as  U>  the  manner  of  fixing  the  baths  on  the  Seine,  siuce  the 
floating  plan  ia  certainly  preferable  to  tlio  other,  though  it 
may  be  more  extensive  to  keep  in  repair. — R,  L.  B. 

[I023.J— I  have  frequently  bathed  in  the  baths  on  the 
Seine,  but  do  not  remember  having  touched  the  bottom  ; 
but  there  is  a  similar  bath  mot^)r6d  in  the  Lagoon,  opposite 
Venice,  of  which  1  noteil  the  construction.  It  is  former!  of 
a  numlxrr  of  barges  joined  together  by  planks,  iu  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram.  These  are  anchored,  and  rise  and  fall 
with  the  tide.  Sometimes  there  is  a  rapid  current  throu.:h 
the  bath,  and  to  guard  against  this,  and  to  prevent  the 
bathers  being  washed  imder  the  barges,  a  grating  is 
ftsteued  to  the  inner  side.  The  bottom  was  the  natural 
bed  of  the  Lagoon,  said  by  the  man  in  charge  to  be  30ft. 
deep? -A.  Beaver. 


[1024.)-TO  EQtJALISK  AN"  IRREGULAR  LINE  — 
Let  "Surveyor"  try  the  follo\ving  method,  which  he  will 
find  based  upon  mathomaticAl  principles  :— Lay  the  parallel 
ruler  from  1  to  3,  move  it  parallel  to  2,  and  mark  the  line 
A  B  at  a.  Lay  the  ruler  from  a  to  4,  move  it  parallel  to  ."}, 
mark  the  lino  at  b.     Lay  the  ruler  from  b  to  5,  move 


it  parallel  to  4,  and  mark  the  line  at  c.  Lay  the  ruler 
from  c  fro  G.  move  it  parallel  to  5,  and  mark  the  line  at  d. 
Then  lay  the  ruler  from  d  to  7,  move  it  parallel  to  G,  and 
mark  the  line  at  e.  Lastly  lay  the  ruler  from  e  to  S, 
move  it  parallel  to  7,  and  mark  the  line  at  f.  The  dotted 
line  f  8,  will  be  the  line  required.— T.  L.  P.  Hx. 

{1024.]— The  simplicity  of  the  method  shown  in  figure, 
which  is  mathematically  correct,  of  c  jualising  irregidar  lines 
iaso  appare-jt,  that  beyond  the  first  operation  much  expla- 
nation is  quite  unueces^ry,  all  others  beiug  similar  to  the 
first.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  assume  any  line  (in  this 
example  G  H),  and  be  provided  with  an  accurate  pair  of 
parallel  rulers.  In  commencing  operations,  the  parallels 
must  be  laid  upon  the  first  and  third  points  (in  oar  present 
example  A  and  C)  ;  next,  they  must  be  run  carefully  up  or 
down,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  thev  touch  exactly  upon 
the  second  point  (in  this  case  B) ;  while  upon  this  point 
accurately  mark  the  intersection  with  the  assumed  line  a  ; 
5  and  from  the  p.oiut  of  inter- 
fee  ion  draw  a  lino  to  the 
third  point  c ;  and  this  line 
a  c  will  erjualise  the  crooked 
portion  ABC,  and  allow 
us  to  discard  the  two  lines 
A  B  and  B  C.  We  now  take 
a  for  the  first  point,  C  for 
the  second,  and  D  fur  the 
third  point,  and  proceed  as 
before.  '  A  Surveyor"  may 
find  the  dotted  lines  at  first 
slightly  confusing ;  but  I 
have  ilrawa  them  in  so  that 
he  may  have  all  the  benefit 
>f  observation.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  remark  that  no 
ixpert  calculator  ever  thinks  of  dotting  in  his  lines,  it 
ieing  quite  suflBcient  to  mark  and  number  the  points  of 
ntersection.  I  would  strongly  impress  upon  "A  Sur 
feyor"  his  great  nee<l  for  "grinding  up"  bis  Euclid,  as 
there  be  will  find  that  "triangles  on  the  same  base,  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  are  equal."  The  e.jualising 
ine  iu  the  above  example  being  the  line  F  d.  My  reason 
'or  not  adopting  the  figure  auppli<;d  by  "  A  Surveyor  '*  was 
t3  being  too  confined  for  the  end  in  view.— Henry  Coch- 
UNE,  C.E. 


.  n039.}-IXCLTXE  SWARDS.— The  slope  should  not  be 
ormed  at  a  greater  angle  than  4jdeg  ,  which,  1  believe,  is 
•he  usual  angle  for  railway  slopes.  I  should  think  30  deg. 
TOuld  auswer  the  purpose,  though  a  less  angle  would  pro- 
mbly  be  better  if  it  could  be  obtained.— R,  L.  B. 

[102r».]— Iu  reply  to  "  Peter  Groome,"  I  find  ten-ace  slopes 
ormed  at  two  horizontal  to  one  vertical  to  burn  up.  in 
iidinary  summers,  quite  brown,  and  therefore  very  objec- 
lonable.  1  would  recommend  a  slope  of  not  less  than 
oree  horizontal  to  one  vertical ;  but  of  course  it  somewhat 
lependa  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  position  of  slope,  &,c. 


.n032.}-nANDRArHXG.    STAIRCASLS-G.   &c.-The 
Uflpleet  and  beat  work  on  the  above  I  have  yet  seen  U  the 


"  Joiner's  Instructor  on  Staircasing  and  Handrailing," 
reviseii,  conectod,  and  enlarged,  by  Joseph  Galpiu.  archi- 
tect ;  can  be  had  at  C.  Chabot*s,  9a,  Skinner-.-^treet,  Snow 
Hill,  London;  the  price  is  SSs.  or  aos.  It  contains  the 
s  [Uaro  and  bevel  cut,  and  all  iuformaticm  that  an  amateur 
would  require.  I  have  one,  equal  to  new,  I  would  dispose 
of  for  203. -P.  

[1030] -IMITATION"  TORTOTSESHELL.-T0  imitate 
the  marks  of  the  tortoisehell  on  horn  metallic  solutions 
must  be  ustd.  To  spot  it  red,  u-o  a  solutiou  of  gold  in 
aqua  rcgia  ;  black,  a  solution  of  «ilver  in  nitric  acid  ;  and 
brown,  a  hot  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric.  These  solutions 
must  bo  applied  to  the  right  side  of  the  horn.  Brown 
.spot-s  can  al.'5<>  be  produced  by  a  paste  made  of  red  lea-i  nith 
a  solution  of  jKit-ash  applied  in  patches  and  subjected  some 
time  to  the  action  of  heat.— Cvmbeui^^n'd. 


[1037.1  -  ETCHING  OX  IVORY.  —  Callott's  etching 
ground  ia  a  very  good  one  ;  so  is  the  following,  which  I  use 
myself: — loz,  of  pure  white  wax,  loz,  of  transparent  tears 
of  mitotic,  and  Joz.  of  a^phalte.  Reduce  tlie  mastic  and 
asphalte  seiwrately  to  powilcr,  and  having  dissolved  the 
wa.'c  stir  in  and  dissolve  first  the  mastic,  and  then  the 
:isphalte.  Pour  into  lukewarm  water,  and  knead  it  as  it 
cools  into  balls  alxiut  lin.  in  diameter,  which  keep  closely 
wrapped.  The  design  can  bo  produced  in  purple  or  black 
by  using  an  acid  solution  of  silver  or  gold  for  etching 
instead  of  the  usual  sulphuric  acid. — K.  F. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

A  meeting  of  shareholders  and  others  interested  in  the 
National  Tenipei-anco  Laud  and  Building  Company  was 
held  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street,  on  Tues- 
day week,  for  the  purpose  of  allotting  shares  which  the  di- 
rector bad  kejit  in  reserve,  Mr.  Htnry  Robinson,  chair- 
man of  the  company,  presided,  and  in  his  opening  remarks 
invited  those  present  to  assist  in  its  further  progress  by 
taking  up  shares.  The  company  bad  progressed  slowly, 
steadily,  and  safely.  The  business  it  transacted  was  pex-- 
fectly  suund  and  profitable.  In  the  first  six  months  of  its 
existence  it  had  lent  £300,  and  at  the  present  time  it  had 
adv-inced  £23,000  upon  the  most  undoubted  secirity,  and 
had  applications  for  £7,000  more.  The  shares  already 
allotted  were  3,000,  and  they  had  now  4,400  more  to 
allot.  The  shares,  upon  which  interest  of  10  per  cent,  had 
been  paid,  would  no  doubt  have  been  taken  up  if  the  board 
liiui  not  ceased  to  issue  them  six  mouths  ago.  After 
addresses  fiom  other  gentlemen  the  meeting  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
the  Suburban  Village  and  General  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited)  was  lield  at  the  Whittington  Club  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last.  A  new  board  of  directors,  four  in  number, 
lias  been  formed,  with  Mr.  W.  G.  Habershon,  the  well- 
known  architect,  as  chairman.  The  secretary,  having  read 
the  new  prospectus  of  the  company.  Mr.  Habershon  said 
that  he  hoped  better  days  were'  dawning  for  the  company. 
When  he  had  been  informed  that  the  interests  of  a  large 
number  of  working  men  were  at  stake  for  want  of  some 
one  to  take  up  their  cause  he  at  once  came  forward.  When 
he  heard  that  £2,000  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the 
former  directors  he  thought  that  the  best  course  to  pursue 
was  to  start  the  company  anew.  He  went  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  and  ofiered  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Vigers  (a  former  director)  in  respect  to  the  negocia- 
tions  for  the  Milkwood  estate,  situate  between  Heme  bill 
and  Brixton.  After  much  quibbling  and  difficulty,  he 
had  secured  the  estate  for  the  company  on  such  eligible 
terms  that  if  he  had  taken  it  on  his  own  account  he  could 
have  made  £10,000  by  it.  As  a  professional  man,  he  could 
assure  the  shaieholdera  that  this  waa  one  of  the  best  estates 
in  London,  and  he  could  not  possibly  have  hit  upon  one 
more  suitable  for  their  requirements.  Four  railway 
stations  were  close  at  hand,  and  cheap  workmen's  trains 
were  or  would  be  started.  He  knew  many  of  the  leading 
employers  of  labour  iu  London,  men  such  as  George  Moore, 
Samuel  Morley,  ifcc,  and  he  meant  to  interest  them,  and 
through  them  their  employ-:',  in  thesucoessof  thecompany. 
He  said  that  he  had  uo  need  to  go  into  the  old  balance 
sheet,  although  it  was  startling  to  find  that  of  £2.b6o  lOs. 
subscribed,  about  £2,500  bad  been  lost.  £1.000  had  gone 
iu  advertisements.  For  all  this  money  they  had  not  a 
yard  of  land  to  show,  and  only  334  shareholders.  In  con 
elusion,  the  chairman  urged  those  present  to  use  all  their 
energies  in  procuring  some  additional  shareholders. 
Having  secured  the  estate,  upon  which  between  650  and 
700  houses  could  be  erected  at  once  when  the  capital  was 
forthcoming,  the  success  of  the  company  was  certain  if  one 
or  two  thousand  additional  shareholders  could  be  secui'ed. 
Mr.  Pite  (Habershon  and  Pite)  having  laid  before  the 
meeting  the  plans  for  laying  out  the  estate  (which  iiiclnde 
a  proposal  for  erecting  a  building  for  lecture  and  reading 
room,  &c.),  Mr.  Fortiscue,  one  of  the  new  directors,  and 
the  secretary  addressed  the  meeting,  after  which  several 
shareholders  put  various  questions  to  the  chairman,  which 
being  answered  to  their  satisfaction,  they  announced  their 
intention  to  strenuously  support  the  new  directorate. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  tha  proceedings. 


Our  Office  Mhlt. 


On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  the  well 
known  builder,  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Aldis,  medical  officer  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  having  written  to  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pure state  of  the  Senentine,  Hyde  Park,  has 
received  a  reply  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Serpentine  and  the  best  means 
of  making  and  keeping  it  pure  and  safe  are  now 
under  considera'ion,  but  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
undertake  any  operations  of  magnitude  until 
Parliament  shall  have  voted  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. 


The  No.  3  contract  of  the  Thames  Embankment 
[i.e.,  that  for  the  short  length  between  the 
Temple  and  Blackfriars  Bridge),  is  progressing 
satisfactorily,  the  greater  number  of  the  piles  for 
the  coiTerdain  having  been  already  driven,  and 
some  part  of  the  puddling  commenced.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  tlie  entire  work  will  be  finished  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  contract^vi;!.,  twelve 
months  from  the  beginning. 

The  annual  Social  Science  Congress  commenced 
on  "Wt-duesday  evening  at  Birmingham,  the 
Earl  of  (j.irnarvon  delivering  the  iniugural 
address.  To-day  (Fiiday)  proceedings  will  be 
more  particularly  interesting  to  the  building 
trade,  as  one  of  the  papers  in  the  Economy  and 
Trades'  Department  will  be  "  On  a  Proposed 
Bill  for  the  Kegulation  of  Trades'  Unions." 
Papers  on  kindred  topics  will  also  be  read  by  Mr. 
Mundella,  of  Nottingham ;  Mr.  Gilliver,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Birmingham  Trades'  Council ;  Mr. 
Serjeant  Cox,  and  Colonel  Maude,  of  the  Free 
Labour  Registration  Society.  On  Saturday  tha 
sewage  question  will  be  discussed  by  the  Health 
Department.  On  Monday  technical  education 
will  be  the  subject  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  on  the  same  day  the  Health  Depart- 
ment will  take  up  the  question  of  water  supply 
in  large  towns ;  and  in  the  Economy  and  Trade 
Department  plans  for  temporarily  employing 
workmen  in  distress  will  be  discussed.  On  Tues- 
day, the  Health  Department  will  have  brought 
under  its  notice  the  sanitary  condition  of  country 
villages. 

The  great  clock  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  has  been  performing  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  since  it  was  first  fixed  in  the  clock  tower 
eight  years  ago,  is  about  to  be  stopped  for  a  short 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned  by  the 
makers,  Messrs.  E.  Dent  and  Company,  of  the 
Strand,  in  whose  charge  it  remains. 

On  Jlonday  morning  two  houses  at  Low  Town, 
HoUy  Hall,  Dudley,  fell  with  a  loud  crash.  They 
were  situated  at  the  end  of  a  ruinous  row  of 
buildings,  in  what  is  called  Buggs  Gutter,  a  part 
of  the  town  thoroughly  undermined  by  the 
neighbouring  pits.  "Two  aged  women  and  two 
men  were  seriously  injured. 

The  Scotsman  understands  that  the  house  ia 
Kinnesswood,  Kinross,  where  Michael  Bruce,  the 
poet,  was  born  in  1746,  and  where  he  died  in 
1767,  and  which  has  been  for  years  roofless  and 
falUng  into  decay,  has  been  purchased  by  some 
gentlemen  who  have  resolved  to  restore  it  as  far 
as  possible  to  its  original  condition. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last  at  Cleveland-hall,  Fitzroy-square,  in  further- 
ance of  the  objects  of  the  Artisans'  Club  and 
Trades'  Hall  Company.  It  is  proposed  to  build  or 
lease  a  hall,  in  the  central  part  of  London,  capable 
of  holding  at  least  1,000  persons  seated,  with 
library,  reading  room,  and  refreshment  rooms  at- 
tached, for  the  use  of  trade,  benefit,  and  other 
societies.  The  shares  are  £1  each,  payable  by 
instalments  of  2s.  6d.  per  month.  Up  to  the 
present  time  250  shares  have  been  taken  up  by 
140  persons.  As  soon  as  200  shareholders  have 
been  enrolled  a  meeting  will  be  called  to  elect 
the  directors.  The  Rev.  Henry  Solly  and  Mr. 
M'CuUagh  Torrens,  M.P.  (who  presided)  strongly 
commended  the  objects  of  the  company  to  the 
consideration  of  the  audience. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Ancre  Hotel,  at  Ouchy, 
Switzerland,  where  Byron  wrote  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Chillon,"  and  Shelley  resided,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  restored  that  not  a  vestige  remains  of 
the  rooms  which  the  poets  occupied.  Kven  an 
inscription  which  the  former  cut  in  the  stone 
window  sill  has  been  erased,  and  the  house  itself 
is  no  longer  a  Swiss  chateau,  but  a  flashy-looking 
modern  hotel.  Travellers  are  thus  warned  not 
to  trouble  themselves  to  visit  the  Anchor  at 
Ouchy. 

The  name  of  "Faraday"  has  just  been  given 
to  one  of  the  streets  of  Paris.  This  tribute  paid 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  chemist  by  a  foreign 
Government  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  the 
English  mind. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  is  expected  to  visit  Glasgow  for  that  purpose 
on  the  8th  instant. 

Church  restorers  will  probably  be  extremely 
interested  in  the  following  advertisement  extrac- 
ted from  a  Staffordshire  paper: — "Old  Church, 
Hanley. — To  be  let  or  sold,  a  front  pew  under  the 
organ  gallery.  Will  seat  seven  persons,  and  com- 
mands a  view  of  nearly  the  whole  congregation." 
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"  A  Lover  of  the  Isle  of  Wight "  draws  attention 
to  the  sad  state  of  neglect  and  decay  that  is  so 
visible  in  the  rooms  of  Carisbrook  Castle.  While 
the  building  itself  bids  fair  to  hold  out  for  a  long 
period  against  the  ravages  of  time,  it  is  suggested 
that  a  trifling  outlay  would  stay  the  progress  of 
decay  in  some  of  the  old  apartments. 

A  French  chemist,  named  Dode,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  many  years  in  perfecting  a  new  method 
of  preparing  looking-glass,  and  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. In  place  of  mercury  he  uses  platinum, 
but  so  finely  divided  that  his  method  is  only  half 
as  costly  as  the  ordinary  one.  The  platinum  is 
dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  the  excess  of  the 
latter  beinggot  rid  of  by  evaporation,  and  the  metal 
left  in  a  state  of  chloride,  and  to  this  is  added  a 
certain  quantity,  not  stated,  of  essential  oil  of 
lavender  ;  the  platinum  immediately  abandons  the 
acjueous  solution  for  the  essence,  which  holds  it  in 
suspension.  Small  quantities  of  litharge  and 
borate  of  leao  are  then  added,  and  this  mixture  is 
laid  on  the  glass  by  means  of  a  brush.  Finally, 
the  glass  is  placed  in  an  annealing  furnace,  which 
is  heated  to  redness,  the  litharge  and  borate  of 
lead  are  melted,  and  the  platinum  adheres  firmly 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  It  is  stated  that  for 
the  application  of  the  new  method  any  kind  of 
glass  may  be  used,  even  bottle-glass,  for  the  plati- 
num causes  all  faults  to  disappear,  and,  which 
sounds  more  extraordinary  still,  that  glass  thus 
prepared  is  transparent,  and  may  therefore  be  used 
for  windows.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  glass  at 
once  transparent  and  reflecting. 

The  French  papers  complain  that  a  painting  on 
wood  by  Albert  Durer  in  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
vals,  Paris,  is  in  danger  of  destruction  from  neg- 
lect, and  asks  that  steps  may  be  taken  for  its 
preservation.  Such  a  thing  in  England  would  be 
nothing  out  of  the  common,  but  it  is  unusual 
■with  the  French,  who  generally  destroy  more  by 
restoration  than  neglect. 

The  finance  committee  of  a  parish  not  many 
miles  distant,  while  checking  the  accounts  of  their 
road  surveyor,  were  lately  considerably  surprised 
at  an  item,  "  For  Schoolmaster,  £6."  Unable 
to  conceive  the  necessity  for  a  schoolmaster  in  con- 
nection with  blocks  of  granite  or  other  road  mate- 
rials, an  inquiry  was  instituted,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  road  surveyor  was  unable  to 
make  out  his  own  accounts,  and  so  had  engaged  a 
schoolmaster  to  assist  him,  charging  the  expense 
to  the  parish. 

The  photographic  mission  sent  by  the  North 
German  Federation  into  Upper  Egypt,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Dumichen,  to  take  photographs 
of  a  series  of  antique  monuments  and  inscriptions, 
lately  left  Cairo  on  board  the  "  Aigle,"  which 
navigates  the  Nile  under  the  flag  of  the  Con- 
federation. The  first  halt  was  made  at  the  ruins 
of  Memphi.-),  near  Sakkarah,  anil  at  that  place,  in 
presence  of  the  French  Egyptian  antiquarian, 
Mariette-Bey,  and  the  Federal  Consul,  Dr.  Nerens, 
the  subterranean  tombs  were  successfully  photo- 
graphed by  aid  of  the  magnesium  light.  The 
mission  proposed  to  leave  for  Thebes  shortly 
after. 

The  working  men  of  Exeter  have  establLshed  a 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  between 
masters  and  men.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
board  shall  ar.il  rate  on  any  questioa  relating  to 
wages,  working  rules,  and  any  other  matters  that 
may  be  referred  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  by  conciliatory  means 
interpose  its  influence  to  prevent  and  settle  any 
dispute.  The  board  consists  of  six  employers  and 
the  same  number  of  employes.  In  case  they  can- 
not agree  an  umpire  is  to  be  called  in  to  settle 
the  dispute. 


|!at£iits  for  Inljeiitions 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     BUILDING     TEADB. 


36  G,  MUDGE.  Improvements  is  Adjdstable  Lock 
FuRN-iTURE.    Dated  January  4,  1SG8. 

This  inveution  conaista  of  a  knob  fitted  with  movable 
collar  and  loose  piu  to  wurk  on  the  ordinary  square 
Bpiiidle,  a  rose  fitted  with  a  bush  or  lining,  and  a  plate 
with  Btuda,  by  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  which 
the  whole  is  securely  and  firmly  fixed  to  thedoor,  or  othor- 
■wifle,  without  screw  or  thread  of  any  kind  whatever.— 
Patent  abandoned. 

7S  W.  E.  KFi>rWOUTnY.  PuRiFYiNfi  Drains  and 
SEWEB3.     Dattfd  January  8,  186S. 

This  invention  rel:itod  to  meana  of  purifying  drains  and 
sewers  by  extriicting  and  burning  all  the  noxious  gases 
therein  contained.  This  result  ia  accomplished  by  connect- 
ing pipei  to  the  drains  or  sewera,  which  pipes  are  placed 
in  communication  with  the  furnaces  of  ateam  boilers 
BuiUbly  disposed.    In  this  manner  the  gasee  are  drawn  up 


through  the  pipes  from  the  drains  and  sewera  by  the  fur- 
nace draught,  whereby  to  effect  their  entire  combustion  in 
tlie  said  furnace,  but  should  any  of  the  gases  still  remain, 
they  will  be  at  once  absorbed  or  taken  up  "ly  the  carbon  or 
flue'  dust  contained  in  the  fines  around  such  boilers.— 
Patent  abandoned. 

SS  G.  A.  HEATH.  Isiprovements  in  Sash  Fasten- 
iNi^s.     Dated  January  9, 1S6S. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  sash  fastener, 
whereby  the  windows  to  which  it  is  applied  may  be  more 
thoroughly  secured  than  hitherto.  It  consists  of  a  double 
bolt,  the  prongs  or  bolts  of  which  wlien  the  window  is 
closed,  are  caused  to  project  from  the  pulley  stile  on  either 
aide  of  the  parting  bead,  and  take  into  suitable  recesses 
made  in  each  sash,  so  a^  to  prevent  their  being  raised  or 
lowered. — Patent  abandoned. 

92  J.  LFWTaS.     IsiPRorED  AppARATua  FOR  Holding 

AND     ReLEASINO    THE    CORDS    OF     VENETIAN    AND     OTHER 

Blinds.     Dated  January  10,  lSi)3. 

For  holding  and  releasing  the  double  cord  of  a  Venetian 
blind  of  the  ordinary  width  the  patentee  attaches  to  the 
top  rail  a  small  frame  having  a  stationary  rod  or  wire  for 
carrying  three  pulleys,  and  another  rod  or  wire  for  carry- 
ing two  levers  or  catches.  The  double  cord  for  raising  or 
lowering  the  blind  passes  over  two  of  the  pulleys,  and  over 
the  two  Ievur.s,  and  over  the  third  pulley  is  p;is3ed  a  single 
cord  connected  to  a  cranked  wire,  or  its  equivalent,  for 
acting  on  the  levers.  Wlien  the  single  cord  is  loose,  the 
double  cord  can  be  pulled  in  either  direction,  and  raise  or 
lower  the  blind,  and  when  the  single  cord  is  pulled  the 
levers  are  turned  so  that  their  ends  press  the  double  cord 
against  the  top  of  the  frame,  thereby  effectually  holding 
the  cord,  and  preventing  any  change  of  the  blind;  wi.eu 
tite  blind  h;w  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  the  double  cord  ia 
pvUled  to  turn  back  the  levers  for  removing  the  pressure, 
and  then  freedom  is  given  to  the  said  double  cord. — Patent 
completed. 

119  C.  A.  WATKINS.  Improvements  in  the  Mantjfac- 
tureof  Ties  for  Paintino  and  other  Brushes  to  be 
called  the  Soho  Tie.     Dated  January  13,  1S68. 

Here  the  inventor  manufactures  the  ties  in  the  following 
manner;— On  a  conical  chuck  or  mould  turned  to  the  re- 
quired dimensions,  and  slightly  greased,  he  winds  string, 
or  other  suitable  material,  until  the  proper  length  is  ob- 
tained ;  the  string  is  then  fastened  by  loops  or  knots  in  the 
usual  way ;  the  two  ends  are  passed  under  the  first  turn  and 
left  sufficiently  long  to  project  beyond  the  binding  of  the 
brush  for  which  it  is  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
them  to  the  handle,  or  other  convenient  part  thereof.  The 
string  is  next  coated  with  glue,  varnish,  or  other  adhesive 
matenal,  allowed  to  dry,  and  removed  from  the  mould  ;  it 
is  now  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  slipped  on  the  brush  at 
any  time  it  is  required  The  string  may  be  wound  on  the 
mould  by  hand,  or  by  causing  the  mould  to  revolve  on  an 
ordinary  lathe  mandrel — Patent  abandoned. 

142  J.  EGGLETON.  Improvements  in  the  Manofac- 
TUHE  OF  Bellows  Regulators  for  Water- Closets. 
Dated  January  16,  1S6S. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  bellows  regulators  of 
simple  construction,  and  of  materials  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  their  getting  ovit  of  order,  and  being  affected  by 
damp  or  liability  to  decay.  These  regulators  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  lever  of  the  valve  in  the  usual  way,  and 
are  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  brass  and  India-rubber. 
The  spindle  or  rod  which  runs  through  the  centre, 
and  the  plates  top  and  bottom,  are  of  brass,  and  the 
intermediate  or  bellows  portion  of  India  rubber ;  this 
combination  forms  an  air  valve. — Patent  abandoned. 

148  J.  WOOD.  Improvements  in  Windows.  Dated 
January  IG,  i808. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  construction  of 
windows,  whereby  the  window  sa&hes  or  frames  miiy  be 
conveniently  removed  from  the  cases  for  cleaning  the 
glass  panels,  or  other  purposes.  It  consists,  essentially, 
of  a  metal  box,  bracket,  or  guide  fixed  to  the  window  case 
at  about  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  top  frame,  and  in 
the  line  of  the  ropes  of  the  lower  sash.  This  bracket  or 
guide  ia  constructed  with  fianches,  between  which  the 
rope  runs,  and  these  are  of  such  depth  that  the  groove  in 
the  lower  frame  may  pass  over  them  ;  attached  to  the 
bracket  is  a  lever  projecting  far  enough  to  allow  the 
window  lines  to  pass  behind  it,  the  lever  being  actuated  by 
an  arm  which  is  pressed  upon  by  the  batten  rod  of  the 
window.  When  the  batten  rod  is  removed,  and  the  lower 
frame  is  taken  out,  the  rope  which  is  attached  to  a  hook  in 
the  frame  is  removed,  and  the  lever  which  is  attached  to 
the  box  bracket  prevents  the  weights  from  running  down. 
The  parting  rod,  instead  of  being  made  in  one  piece,  as  at 
nresent,  is  made  in  three  pieces  ;  the  upper  and  lower 
piece  is  fixed,  but  the  central  piece,  which  ta  a  little  larger 
than  the  height  of  the  top  sash,  is  hinged  on  *he  inside  of 
the  window  case,  so  *h;it  it  can  ba  pushed  into  the 
case,  and  allow  the  upper  window  frame  to  fold  down 
inside  of  the  window.  This  is  effected  by  fixing  a  metal 
bush  a  abort  distance  from  the  wooden  sill.  In  the 
bush  a  circular  hole  is  formed,  and  a  slit  made  on  the  top 
side  to  admit  an  oval  or  oblong  pivot  which  is  attached  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sash.  When  the  sash  is  lowered,  the 
pivot  enters  the  circular  opening  in  the  bush,  and  acts  as  a 
hinge  on  which  the  window  is  folded  down  to  the  inside. 
To  prevent  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  sashes  when  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  wind  or  other  causes,  spiral  springs 
covered  with  leather  or  other  substance  are  inserted  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  sashes ;  these  press  against  the  case 
so  that  the  sashes  are  continually  forced  inwards,  and  the 
recoil  of  the  window  when  acted  upon  by  the  wind  is  pre- 
vented.—Patent  completed. 

152  T.  NASH.  Improvements  in  STO\'Ea  and  Fire- 
places.    Dated  January  16,  1S6S. 

Hero  the  patentee  constructs  stoves  and  fireplaces  with 
the  smoke  consuming  and  combustion  arrangements  here 
inafter  described.  At  the  back  of  the  stove  or  fireplace 
he  lias  a  hot  air  chamber  or  receiver  which  extends  down- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  ash  pit  (as  illustrated  in  the 
drawings).  This  chamber  or  receiver  is  in  direct  commu- 
nication with  a  hollow  piece  forming  a  passage  of  circular 
or  any  convenient  section  ;  or  the  stove  or  grate  may  be 
cjvst  or  made  in  such  maimer  that  the  passage  is  therebj 
formed  therein,  such  pa^sa^e  opening  into  the  top  of  such 
chamber  or  receiver,  and  the  chamber  or  receiver  itself 
opens  at  its  upper  part  to  the  chimney.  The  soot  door, 
instead  of  being  provided  with  a  smaller  door,  as  in  ordi- 
nary register  stoves,  has,  at  or  about  the  same  place,  an 
opening  which  may  bu  fitted  with  a  door  valve,   and  into 


which  opening  is  fitted  the  tube  or  hollow  piece  forming 
the  passage,  as  aforesaid,  and  this  tube  or  piissage  curves 
over,  or  is  carried  down,  dipping  into  the  aforesaid  hot  air 
chamber  or  receiver.  The  effect  of  these  arrangements 
will  be  obvious.— Patent  completed. 

155  F.  POSTILE.  Improvements  in  Kilns  or  Ovens 
FOR  Burning  or  Baking  Bricks,  Earthenwark,  &c. 
Dated  January  16,  1S68. 

The  patentee  claims  the  described  improved  construc- 
tion of  kilns  divided  by  permanent  division  walls  into  a 
number  of  straight  sided  firing  chambers,  constituting 
separate  kilns,  surrounding  a  chimney,  with  which  they 
communiaite  by  means  of  separate  flues,  each  chamber  or 
kiln  being  made  to  communicate  with  the  one  adjoining 
by  means  of  a  flue  situated  near  to  the  out«r  walls  of  the 
kilos,  the  introduction  of  fuel  being  effected  through 
vertical  fuel  apertures  in  the  roof  of  tho  kiln,  substantially 
as  described  and  illustrated  in  the  drawings. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 


l-raiie  Beliis. 


TENDERS. 

Battersea.— For  the  erection  of  a  boys'  school  at  Battar 

sea :  - 

Cooper £1120    0 

Jackiiou  and  Shaw    1107    0 

Thornton 1090  10 

Lathey  Brothers   1027     0 

Bil33      '.CO    0 

FiNcni.EY.— For  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  villas  at  Fortis 

Green,    Fiuchley,    N.,   for   the   Rev,  Charles  Ftoom,     Mr. 

William  Wayniouth,  architect,  V2,  Moorgate  street,  E.C. 

Quantities  snppUed  : — 

Fish    , £2590 

Axford  and  Whillior 2515 

Webb  and  Sons  2380 

Henshaw  2378 

Colls  and  Son  2376 

Foster    2333 

Cooke  and  Company 2272 

Merritt  and  Aahby  (accepted) 213J 

Havant  (Hants).— For  .laserably-rooms,  for  Mr.  C.  Long- 
croft.  Mr.  U.  W.  Drew,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied :  — 

Deacon  £1720 

StiilUrd 1387 

Tear   '. IMll 

Carrols 1127 

Hemei.  Hemp3T£ai>.  —  For  building  new  infirmary, 
alterations  to  tramp  wards,  and  water  supply.  Mr.  G. 
Alexander  Smith,  surveyor  :— 

B.  E.  Nighting.ale £1736 

Joseph  Harris , 1784 

J.  and  W.  .S.avage  1629 

Ch.arles  Chappel 1603 

Alfred  Wilkms 158 1 

Henry  George M80 

J.  Loveday    1479 

W.  Sear 1475 

W.  B.  HumphTey  (accepted)   12!>5 

London.— For  erecting  an  additional  story  on  Mr.  John 

Cooper's  wool  warehouse.  New  street,   Biehopsgate.     Mr. 

Herbert   Williams,    architect,    62,  Old  Bro.ad  street,    EC. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Ch.arle3  ReiUy;  — 

King  and  Sons £3851 

Couder  3:85 

Barnsley  and  Sons 376S 

Brass   3697 

Asltbyand  Horner 3650 

Browne  and  Robinson  8550 

Piper  and  Company 34;.-8 

Ashby  and  Sous  (.accepted) 3156 

MiDDi.ESBOROUGii.  -  For alterations toNo. 6,  Sussex  Street, 

Middlesborough,  for   Mr.  Thomas  Dunn.     W.    H.  Blessley, 

architect.     Quantities  not  supplied  :  — 

H.  Chapman £865     0    0 

W.  Oliver   859     5     0 

J.  Johnson  (Acklam-ten-ftce) S52    7    6 

C.  Thom.as  793     5     li 

Thomas  Wilkinson  785    0    6 

J.  Ingram  and  Sou  785     0    0 

Barron  and  Robinson 777     0    0 

J.  Jolmson(.Marton  road) 774    0    0 

W.  Jameson    772  10     0 

J.  Rushford  (accepted)   772    0    0 

Redcar. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Rodcar,  lor 
Mr.  J.   Harrison   and  Mr.    J.    H.    Webster.     Jlr.    W.    H. 
Blessley,  architect.     Accepted  tenders  : — 
I'icknett  and    Wvnn,   Brick-       No.  1.  No.  2. 

layer.      Plasterer,      Mason, 

Carpenter,  and  Joiner £705    4    0    ...    £597  12    5 

J.  Livingstone,  Plumber,  Gla- 
zier, .and  Gastttter    95  16    0     ...         89  10    6 

Robert  Preston,  Slater  32  10    0     ...         42     5    0 

U.  Cockton,  Painter  10  12     0     ...         10    0    0 

Woodford  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and 
offices  for  Mr.  H.  F.  Barclay.  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Lewis, 
architects : — 

For  house.    Fencing  and 
Ac.  Gates. 

Sharljington  and  Cole £2578     ...  £  90 

Killby 2434     ...     115 

Egan    2316    ...     110 

Worter 2287     ...     120 

Hedges  (accepted) 2240    ...    118 


COMPETITIONS. 


India. — Public  Works'  Department.— Competitive  ex- 
aminations for  forty  appointments  in  the  Euginoer 
Establishment  in  the  montli  of  December  next.  W  T. 
ThoiTitun,  India  Office. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

EiToN  (Norwich. )— For  designs  for  new  suburban 
church.  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Capon,  London  and 
Norwich. 


OCTOBKR  2,    1868. 
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St.  Mary  C hay  (Kent).— October  S.-For  the  erection 
of  a  new  parsonage  house.  Mr.  Christian,  architect,  Sa, 
IVliite  all-pliice,  Loudon. 

Barrow  ON  Soak,  ne-^r  LoronBOROucH.— October  5. 
-  For  restoratiun  of  church.  J!e.vsrs  Stevens  and  Robin- 
eon,  architects.  45,  Friargate,  Derby. 

MosTGOMEKV.— October  15.— For  the  erection  of  vew 
vnogi  and  other  additions  to  the  county  gaoL  S.  W. 
Poundley,  county  surveyor,  Kerry. 

SouruESD  (KJssex)— Octol>er  S.— For  Ibe  erection  of  a 
fAveru.  Mr  T.  W.  Iron,  architect,  St.  Helens  terrace, 
Mile  End  load. 

Cambekwell. — October  C. — For  the  purchase,  collection, 
and  removal  of  dust,  &c.,  jh  the  pai'ishof  St.  Giles.  G  .W. 
Marsden,  Vestry  Hull. 

West  C<nvES.— October  19. -For  the  erection  of  pro- 
TOsed  batlis  at  Cowes,  Mr.  Woodman,  architect,  17, 
Prince  Albert-street,  Brighton. 

Srv>i-Kr<)UT  (Worce-sturbhiie).— October  1<».— For  alter- 
ing and  lecoustructinga  bridge  over  the  River  Severn.  W. 
Talbot,  clerk,  Kidderminster. 

Cui'NTY  OK  Camartuen.— October  21.— For  certain 
alteiations.-iud  additions  to  the  county  gaoL  Clerk  of 
Peace  s  office,  Llandovery. 

Gbe.\t  Northekn  Railway.— October  6 —For  100,000 
rectangular  sleepers,  Sft,  11  in.  long,  lOin.  by  oiu.  II. 
Oakley,  6ecretar>',  TermiJius.  King's  Cross 

RoMFOKD  (Essex). — lv<x:iil  Bi^-ard, — October  lO.^For  con- 
struction ot  l,060ytls.  of  oval  sewer.  Two  S-hor&e  power 
boilers  and  ceutrifuiial  pumps,  &c.     A.  H.  Huut^  clerk. 

Lichfield. —Octot>er  23. — The  Bishop's  Palace. — Re 
pairing,  altering,  and  enlarging  the  above-named  building, 
and  for  adding  a  chapel  to  the  same.  Rev.  F.  Thatcher, 
the  Palace,  Lichfield. 

NoRTHASirros  Water  Works.  -  October  IS. — For  a 
coTerod  reservoir,  100ft  by  ISDft.  by  17ft.  deep, 
Alexander  Milne,  architect,  2,  Gold-street,  Northampton. 


PROPKRTY  SALES. 

Septejiber  21. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Foster. — Freehold  estate, 
with  residence,  known  as  Buckliurst  Lodge,  with  farms 
called  Bucthurst  Wood  and  Penuybridge,  containing  about 
194  acres,  situate  on  the  high  road  from  Mayfield  to  Wad- 
hurst,  Sussex— sold  for  £7,300. 

September  12. 

By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer. — X^easehold 
two  unfinished  residences,  Nos.  9  and  ID,  Florence  villas, 
Felthara,  Middlesex,  term  90  j-ears  from  1S62,  at£lo  per 
annum  -£5S0. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  Acorn  House,  Stoke 
Nowiogton,  with  stabling  and  grounds  of  about  1 J  acres, 
term  27  years  unexpired,  at  £45  per  annum-  £500. 

licasebold  residence,  15.  Somerford  grove,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  let  at  £34  per  annum,  term  42  years  unexpired,  at 
£4  12s.  per  annum — £285. 

Two  policies  of  insiirance  for  £1,000  each,  effected  with 
the  Eagle  Insurance  Company  on  the  life  of  a  gentleman 
aged  5S  years — £305. 

By  Messrs.  Broad,  Pritchard,  and  Wiltshire — Leasehold 
three  houses  and  shops,  Nos.  25!*,  261,  and  2(:'3,  Kingsland 
road,  together  with  premises  in  the  rear,  and  seven  cottages, 
and  plot  of  land  in  Wilmer  gardens,  annual  value  £000, 
term  TO  years  unexpired  at  £100  peraunum—f  3,500. 

September  23. 

By  Messrs.  Bray  and  Webb.  —  Leasehold  residence,  No.  1, 
Albion  terrace,  Albion  road,  Stoke  Newington,  annual 
value  £55,  tenn  99  veais  from  1S47,  £7  10s.  per  annum— 
X510. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Coat  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
famished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham, 

Wi]t«.-{ADVT.j 


BANKEUPTS. 

TO   9TTRRENDER   IN   BASINGHAIX-STREET. 

William  Aylward.  Fair-Btreet,  Korsleydown,  bricklayer, 
October  7,  at  12— Charles  GolsUy,  London  Colney,  brick- 
layer, October  12,  at  1— William  Henry  Knapton,  Station- 
road,  Cam  berwell,  gas  engineer,  October  10,  at  12— William 
James  Parker,  Kye  lane,  Peckham,  brick  agent,  October 
10,  at  12— John  Tapper,  LiiUngton-street,  Pimlico,  and 
Wandsworth,  builder,  October  10  at  12  -  Joseph  Baker, 
Toddington,  Bedfordshire,  plumber,  October  Iz,  at  11  — 
Wilham  Buraham,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks,  builder, 
October  9,  at  1 1— John  Dungey,  Myddelton  street,  Cler- 
kenweti,  gasfitter,  October  9,  at  12 — Thomas  Hughes, 
Dartmouth  Villas,  l^wisham,  builder,  October  10.  at  11  — 
John  Owen,  Bournemouth,  builder,  October  9,  atl — Jolin 
Powell.  Stracy-road,  Forest  gate,  builder,  October  9.  at  11 
—William  Richards,  Oxford  ten-ace.  Upper  Holloway, 
builder,  October  12,  at  11 — Thomas  Shake-peare,  Latch- 
uiere-grove,  Battereea,  engineer,  October  9,  at  1 — Thomas 
William  Taylor,  Colchester  and  Wivenhoe,  carpenter, 
October  9,  at  1 — John  Henry  Tozer,  Caledonian-road, 
King's  cross,  cajpeuter,  October  10,  at  12  — George  War- 
riner,  Bedford-row,  engineer,  Octol^r  9,  at  11. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Finning,  Pinhoe,  Devon,  builder,  October  1?,  at  11 
—William  Henry  Jackmau,  Haylands,  near  Rjde,  builder, 
October  10,  at  11. 30 — Ambrose  Lomax,  Giuton,  contractor, 
October  14,  at  H  — William  Lunn,  Balderton,  Notts, 
bricklayer,  October  14,  at  12 — Joseph  R.van,  Llanelly, 
mason,  September  oO,  at  11— George  Wilson  R)  lance, 
Tyldesley,  near  Manchester,  nail  manufacturer,  October 
9,  at  11 -Thomas  BaxcLdale,  Eccleshili,  slater,  October 
9,  at&.bO— Wjlliam  Beck,  Nev. bold  Veidon,  Leicestershire, 
bricklayer,  Ociuber  8,  at  3-lhoma8  Gibbs  Jenkins, 
Liverpool,  buildtr.  October  9,  at  3— John  Thomas,  Oxtou, 
Cheshire,  builder,  October  7,  at  12. 

NOTICES  or  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST   EXAMINATION. 

December  8,  T.  Fleming,  Greenwich  and  Soutbsea, 
builder- December  8,  L.  Lee,  Kentish  Town-road,  ctone 
masun— December  8,  G.  K.  GejeUn,  Biidgeavenue,  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Aigyle  square.  King's  cross,  civil  engineer 
-December  10,  G.  Webb,  Old  Kent-road.  buUder— Decem- 
ber 10,  E.  Myers,   Camden- road,  engimer- October  9,   T. 


Dove,  Blarske.  Yorkshire,  builder— October  16,  A.  Fisher, 
Tunstall,  plumber  October  15,  J.  Crosaley,  Burnley, 
painter — October  14,  J.  L>ibram,  Northampton,  builder — 
December  11.  G.  Lapih«^rn,  High  street.  Poplar,  joiner — 
October  23,  P.  Patton,  Middlesborough,  stonemiison — 
October  23,  R.  Itlingwortli,  Little  Horton,  builder- 
October  14,  J.  Roseby,  Ap\»leby,  mining  engineer — 
C)ctober  21,  S.  Down.-;,  Beeley,  Derbyshire,  stone  dealer- 
October  9,  J.  Oliver.  Everton,  huilder  October  10,  R. 
Thomas,  Perran-Ar-Worthal,  Cornwall,  surveyor  — 
October  15,  W.  J.  Arnold,  Tunbridge  Wells,  builder. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Todd  and  Co..  Thir&k,  joiners— Ogden  and  Beddows. 
Little  Bolton,  builders  -  5Iare,hall  and  Taylor,  Slaiirhester, 
engineers — Jones  and  Co.,  Newlaiul,  Gloucestersliire,  brick 
manufacturers -Grimshaw  and  Co.,  Opeushaw.  builders 
— Ilerapsted  and  Co.,  Grantham,  engineers— Ulingworth 
and  Yates,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  builders. 

DIVIDENPS. 

October  7,  J.  Warren,  South  Retford,  builder. 

DECLARATION    OF   F'lVIDEND.S. 

W.  Stevenson.  Wetiuesburv.  builder,  div.  la.  5(L — J. 
Outram.  Burton-upon  Trent  and  else  where,  timber  mer- 
chant, div.  Is.  ^d. — C.  Howell,  Liverpool,  alate  dealer, 
div.  la.  4d. 

SCOTCH   SEQUESTRATIONS. 

William  and  William  Robertson  Donald,  Paisley,  engi- 
neers, October  1,  at  1. 


LATEST  PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSaEUCTIOJf. 

TiaiBsn,  dutv  Is  per  lo^,    rawback,  la, 

Ajchangel,  yellow  ..  £11     0  £12    0 

St.  Peteraburg.  yeL . .   10    0  12    0 

Finland  7    0  8     0 

Memel 0     0  0     0 

Qoth&nbarg,  yellow       8    0  9  in 

„       white    8    0  9     0 

Gefle,  yellow 9    0  10  10 

Sixlerbam       9    0  10  10 

ChriBti&nia.    per   C, 

12  It.  by  3  by  9  In. 

yellow 11     0  13    0 

Deck  Flank.  Dantiic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  13  1     0 

PCMiCB  Stonb  pt  ton    6    0  8     0 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tuD  36    0  0    0 

Sperm  body  SS     0  0    0 

Cod   38    0  0     0 

Whale.  Stb.  Sea,  pale  37  1)  (t    0 

""       .  Gallipoli t8     0  73     0 

Cocoanut,  Cocbin.ton  63     0  55    0 

Palm,  fine 3*1  1)  4'>     0 

Linseed    31     6  34    0 

Kapeseed,  Eng.pale..  33    0  On 

Cottonoeed SI    0  38    0 

Metals. 


Teak    load  i 

11    0 
8    B 

12  IP 

Quebec,  red  pine  ..., 

4  15 

„       yellow  piDe.. 

St.  John  N.B.  relloir 

0     0 

0     0 

Quebec  Oak,  wblUi.. 

5     0 

5  10 

..       birch 

4     0 

5     0 

„       elm    

4     0 

4  10 

OauUic  oak  

4     0 

l>     (1 

..      ar 

2  15 

3  1.5 

3    0 
S     0 

4    6 
3     3 

Riga 

Swedish  

2    0 

Jlaata.Quebecredpme 

4  10 

6  10 

yellow  pine.. 

4  10 

6     0 

La  thwood.  Dantiic. fm 

6  10 

„       St.  Petersburg 

8     0 

»  10 

Deals,  pre.  12  ft.  byS 

by  9  in..duty23p€r 

load,  drawback  28. 

Quebec,  white  spruce 

IS    0  20    0, 

St-John.  white  spruce 

IS  10  15  10 

Yellow    pine,  per  re- 

duced C. 

Canadft,    1st  quality. 

17    0  18  101 

2ud  do 

u  n  la  lo! 

0     0       9     0 


II        8 


F  10 

0 

6    0 

0      S 

7  10 

0 

7  15 

0      2) 

2  12 

3 

2  17 

6  He  t. 

B  17 

6 

10  10 

0    31 

79    0    0        2    2    01 


I&ob: — 

Welsh  Bare  In  Londin per  ten 

NaU  Rod      do 

Hoop3 do 

Uoops,  Single ..     do 

Staffurdfihire  Bars do 

Bar  to  Watea do 

Nailroda     do 

Foundrr  Figa.  at  Olasg.  Mo    1     ..do 
SweedishBars do 

CoprzE  :— 

Sheet  A   Sheathing,  A  Bolt      ....pertoa 

Hammered  Bottoma       do  »/     v  v  "  u  v  i 

FUt  Bottoma.  not  Hammered     ..do  83    0  0  0  0  0| 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot       do  10  0  3  0  0!- 

Btst  Selected     do  77    0  0  85  0  01 

Auatralian     do  77  10  0  0  i^  I 

Yel.MeUl Sheathing *BodB....pe     b  0    0      j  0  0  7U 

l^RAD   — 

Pig,   English per  ton 

,,    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot,  Patent      do 

Sheet     »       do 

White      »»»»..»»..» do 

Ti»: 

BngUeb  Block      » per  ton 

do      Bar   do 

do      Befine     do 

Banca     ..  _ ^. ......      do 

StralU    »....       do 

Zrsc  ; — 

BngUah  Sheet       per  ton 

Devaui'flV.  M.RooflngZtno    do 

*  And  5  per  cent,  discount  Li  laid 
Stkki.  :— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      per  ton 

Swedish  Faggot   do 

Spbltkb  :— 

On  the  Spot    „  „ *-  « per  ton 

QDICKBU.TBK      * per  btl 


21  6  0  0    0  Ci 
18  10  0  0  0  (   , 

22  lo  0  22  15  0  f  ' 
80    0  0  20  15  Oj    1 


0     0 
0     0 


!}" 


97     0    0} 
92    0    0} 


26  10    0      26  10     0  2i 
25     0    0        0     0 
upon  the  new  system 


15    0 
0    0 


15  10    0    Si 
U    0    0 


French   _»....».» 


0     0       0     0     0 


HERCULES 

IJS^SURAKCE     COMPANY     (LIMITED). 

CAPITAL,  £500,000. 
London  On^icfcs: 
25.  COBKHILL.  E.C..  and  14:.  STRAND.  W.C. 
With  Branches  at  Birmingham,    Glasgow,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liver- 
pool. MancheBUr.  Plymouth. 

.Agents  are  required  where  the  Company  is  not  fuJly  represented. 
Applications  to  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  J.  SHRUBB.  Manager. 


/^0X   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

1/  MANUFACTURERS. 

28  and  29,  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND 

PAINTED  GLASS  WOR£S — 13ar-d  44.  Milden  laae, 

(adjoining  Southampton -street).  W.f 

WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING.  GOTHIC    METAL,  and  MONU 

MENTAL  WORKS. 

BELVEDERE-ROAD,    LAMBETH, 

CABVING.— A   great  reduction  efftuted  by   roughing  out  the  woik 

by  raacbmery,  aud  fiuistmit'  only  by  band  lalx>ur. 

GOTHIC  JOlNEKb'  WORK  AND  EUKNITURE. 

GOTHIC    METAL   WORK    of  every  description,  both  in  Silver' 

Brass,  and   Iron. 

ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  t«  the  Cl^rfT.  Architects,  and  the 

Trade.  lor  carrjiug  out  any  Dcaisti-  „  ..    „„ 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DuNE  oN  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  4  SON'S  lUustiatcd  Catalogue   with  Beveral  Uundreu  Deslgna 

ol    Church  Furniture,  Painted  Glass  anJ  Decoration,  forwarded  for 

six  atampe.  , 

COX  A  SONS  Catalogue  of  Monuments,  Tomb  Ealls,  and  Memo- 
rial Eiaeses  also  set  tfi-r  six  stamps. 
SHOW  BOOMS— 2B  and  29,  eoutnamiton-Btreet,  Btraad,  London 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M    THE  QTTKEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
— The  flrat  F.stAl.li3hiiunt  founded  In  EngUnd  (In  1S42)  for  the 
•Jxcluaive  manulHCturc  .if  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINi;.^,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patent^ea  of  tho  only  ayateiu  tutniitod  lo  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  o(  DKv  rot.  shrinkage,  and  WAnriso  (ao  common  to  work 
manufat-'tured  In  (i>reign  climatefl).  are  EFTKcruaJJ.T  i'Ilevcnted.  —  For 
dcaigiiB.p.'(t!iufite».  am!  Mst  of  iic.irly  300  floors.  &a..  aiiply  to  TUH 
LOMHiN  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane.  C  >iiiberwen,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Mesara,  Gillow  and  Co..  176.  Oxfini-atreet. 


C.  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GKXL'INE  .VXD  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

XM3. — De:figiier6  ;iinl  Tnactical  Joiners. 
CAUBKICGE   BALI.   NEWUAK   ST£££T, 

LOSDOy. 

TULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 
RoupelUtrect.  Bl.-vokfriarsroad.  WnOLR-<ALE  M,VNUPA(N 
TUBERS  of  KAMPTULICON.  respectfully  poUcU  Ariliitects  and 
Builders  re<iuiiing  a  au»ablc.  fl.*xible,  and  orusmental  floor  cyveriu^. 
to  obtain  the  jirices  and  inspect  the  p4tt*nis  and  quality  of  tho 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON."— Worka.Johu-street.  RoupcU-strcet.S. 

THE  CROWN  KAMPTULICON 
is  dlstiDguislied  by  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 
•CROWN  KAMPTULICON"  sUmped  upon  each  piece  of  floor 
coveriDg.  It  can  be  obtained  (wholesale  onlj)  of  the  Manufacture  s. 
TULL,  GLANVILL.  aud  CO.,  Kamptnlicon  Works,  John-street, 
Roupell-etreeL,  Blacklriars-road,  S. 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


ROYAL 
PATENT. 


Established   a.d.   1774. 

A  USTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

j\_  SUPERFINE  FLAX  SASH  LINE. 

The  above  article  is  now  beiug  manufactured  and  sold  In  large 
quaiititiea  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-houde  Shutters,  and  other 
heavy  work.  The  manufacturers  would  recommend  it  for  its 
strength,  and  the  targe  amount  of  wear  in  it  consequent  on  its  pecu- 
liar manufacture. 

AUSTINS  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BUND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  TheMmulaiturerB  ol  the  aUive 
articles  particular! :i  wn-h  u  drawthe  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their 
Imi>erial  Patent  Flax  Sash  Lines,  of  which  tUey  are  uow  making  (our 
qualities,  and  they  strongly  recou-mend  that  in  all  cases  they  should 
be  purchased  in  preference  to  th'  patent  Hues  made  froia  Jute,  which 
article  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  dura' ihty  of  flax  ;  conse- 
quently cannot  pivr  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  Couaumer. 

They  also  invite  the  particular  ■attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anything  yet  otTereii. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Bopemakera,  Ironmongers  Merchant* 
Factors,  and  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  or  Cotrntry. 


GERISH'S     PATENT     SPRING    AND 
GATE  HINGE  MANUFACTORY. 

Established  40  Years. 

MANUFACTORY  and  WAKEHUUSE,  22.  23.  24. 25. 26.  and 27,  Butt... 

land-street,  East-read.  City-road,  London.  N 

fKlCE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ARMIT    WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,     NEAR     MANCHESTER, 

T.ANNERS,  CUKRIERS.  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 

for  Machiaery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  oOLE  BUTTS. 

Pnce  List*,  oeut  tree  by  t.oat 

WAREHOUSE— SI,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

MR.  H.  FLRRABEE.  AGENT, 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND   SURVEYORS. 

PRIVATE  BILLS,  New  Standing  Orders 
for  the  ensuing  Scsatun,  Levelling  Books,  Tracing  Pai>er. 
Drawing  Paper,  and  everv  requisite  for  the  use  of  eiigineers,  Ac, 
eiicaKed  in  the  preparation  ot  plans  for  deposit.  Plans,  ic,  litho* 
graphed  with  the  greatest  expedition. -WATERLOW  and  SONS.  49, 
Parliament  street,  andb6,  Loudon  Walt,  London. 


INDOW      and      DOOR      PLATES.- 

The  best  and  Cheapest  Work  in  the  Trade. 

LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CU., 

i32.  High  Holttom. 

Jewellera'and  every  description  of  Shop-fitting  Makers. 


w 


PRIZE  MEDAL.  1862. 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10,  GREEK  STREET,    SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
Sole    Manufacturers  of 
C    A.  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  BOUND,  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

DUtempoi  Brufihea,  Sash  Tools.  Stippling  Brushea.  Gilders'  and 
Oraincrs'  Tools. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  l«3t  materials  and  workmanship,  aad 
have  obtained  a  high  rc-putiition  among  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
kingdom  Vamiab  and  Colour  Mauuia^^tuiers.  OiLmen,  Merchaut". 
tc..  are  suppUed  on  the  lowestterms.  Price  lasU  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication.  '_ __^ 

ri-iARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6d.    F«r 

I  week. 

SCAFFOLD  CORD  from  ;8s.  per  Cwt. 

riGGOTT,    BROTHERS, 

Ko  69,  3ISH0PSGATE  WITHOUT.  LOSDON,  E 


CHARLES    STRUTTON, 

S4,      COSIMEBCIAL-ROAD,      LaMBETH 
BASOES  LKI  BY  TH«  DAY  OE  YKAa 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excru- 
ciating pall,  olfiout  or  Kbeumau™  "  5?^'"^.  "'"'"^  !' J 
cured  in  «  lew  days  by  that  celebraM d medicine,  BLAIK  S  OUVr.txa 

Tbev  require  no  restraint  ot  diet  or  conOnement  during  then  uf« 
and  are  ctni  in  to  preyent  the  disease  attacking  »nf  »>lj'  >"„...,  .,, 

Sold  by  aU  Medicine  Vendor.,  »t  U.  lid.  aud  Si.  Sd.  yei  hoi  to 
obtained  throi'gh  any  Chemiat. 
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G 


MITCHELL. 

„      -  MA£6LE.  STONE.  AND  GKANITE  W0EK3. 

SHOW  ROOMS:— 1G6.BE0KPT0N  EOAD.  LONDON.  S.W. 
Where  Arcbitecte.  BaUders,     and  MerchantB  will  find  the    largest 
ftnd  beat  stock  of  Chituiiey-piecve  and   ^Jonumoule  In   LoodoD,   of 
which  Books,  Catalogues,  and    Sheets  of  MonaiDdut«  Till  he  lor- 
warded  on  application. 
Sstimatee  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

MANUFACTOKY  at  WALTON  STREET. 

DEVON  RED  MAEBLE  WORKS,  Tcign- 
nioath.— Estimates  Inmiilied  fiT  all  descriilii>iis  cf  Miirble 
Works,  to  which  the  Dtvon  niArbles  arc  applicable.  1  lie  timle  8up- 
pUed  in  block  and  scantline.  WILLIAM  S.  lilNE. 

London  Agent :  Mr.  J.  HARTLEY,  OakviUe,  Maple-ru»d, 
Anerley,  S.E. 

FABBRICOTTI'S  MARBLE  SAWING 
UILL.S.  by  Improved  Mncbinery,  Aackland-atreet.  and  Glyn 
■treet,  Tauxhall.  BIixkB,  of  every  cimility,  sawn  promptly,  with 
rapidity  and  accuracy,  nt  modorate  rates, 

A  Bclectiou  of  good  Vein  and  Sicilian,  sawn  into  useful  thickuesaeB. 
on  sale  at  l>€r  fuot  culie,  and  Sawing.  Blocks  eaw-n  into  Scaiithiug 
by  steam  rippers.  Powerful  Steam  liithea  for  Turning  Colnums,  &q  . 
uptoI2ft.  length. 

THE  OLD  DEVONSHIRE 

GRANITE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS, 

5S,  TOION  STKIET,  PLYMOUTH. 

BO^ET  A\B>  to  ,  l*ii-«|>ri«toi  s. 

LLOYD     &    CO., 

UABBLE  MERCHANTS.         IMPOETEES  AND  EXPOKTEKS  OF 

EVEUY  DESCRIPTION  OF  MARBLE. 
1,  GROSTENOB  EOAD.  VAl'XHALL   BEIDGE,  LONDON.  S.W 


SERPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPArvlY 

(LIMITED), 

9,    GARRICK    STREET, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 


THE 


DEVONSHIRE    RED    MAEBLE 
QUARRIES. 

J.  &.  E.   GOAD, 

(Late  WM.  BROWN), 

PROPRlin"ORS  AND   MANUFACTURERS   OF 

DEVONSHIEE  MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECiS, 

COLUMNS.  4l..  in  every  V  ARlETl   OF  COLOUR. 
Tht  Tn^tf  Si'ilhid  tr.IJi   Tyeiou^li're  M'n}i:e  ItoUiih  Blvcka  (tTttSalcn 

PHCENIX  STEAM   MARBLE   WOEES, 

STONKHuU.SE,  PLYMOUTH, 


JOHK  ST.  POLISHED  GRANITE  'WOSSS, 
ABERDEEN. 

JAMES  WEIGHT.  Mauuf.icturer  of  Polished  Omnit*-  t-j  Her 
M«jeaty,  aopplieB  flTBt-clft-^s  Wi.nnnient*,  ColuninB,  PLIssten),  &c,,  Ac. 
London  Agent,  Mr.  ALEXANDER  NICHOLSON,  60,  M.irk-lane,  E.C. 

ABERDEEN    GRANITE    'WORKS. 

ALEX.  MACDONALD,  FIELD  &  Co. 
■Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  Queen. 

A»ar-;.d  PniC  3i.-.1.-.1m  Ii.t.matiM-.-i;  FvhiMtidiK*  If^.il.  1^55,  and 
l^(i-.',  iLMi  1 1!RF^;  I'rir..'  Slp.Lilfliil  Vixrif.,  IfC.r. 

Bed,  Blue,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Arcliitectnral 

CoDstrnction,  iJccoration,  Memorials  and 

General  Purposes. 

LONDCN  DEI  OT,  404,  LUSTON  KOAD,  N.W. 

POLISHED       GRANITE 
MONUMENTS,  COLUMNfl.  PILASTERS,  FOUNTAINS 
PEUKSTALP. 

AW   rVERT  DERCRinmS  OF 

ABCHITECTUKAL  WORK 

Executed  in 

RED    AND    GREY    GRANITE. 

The  RED  Granite  Is  very  brilliant  in  Colour.     In  the  GRETt  he 

Colours  do  not  blend  into  a  dull  shade,  l.ut  are  well  de&nea. 

Designs  forwarded  on  apjilii-.-ition. 

D.  H.  AND  J.  NEWALL, 

GRANITE     WORKS.    DALBEATTIE,    near     DUMFRIEH 

LONDON  AGENT— MR.  JOSEPH  HARTLEY, 

OakTlUe,  Maple-ro«d,  Anerley,  S.B 

LITTLE    CASTERTON     FREESTONE 
Apply  for  Prices,  Ac.,  to 

OCTS.    N.    SIMPSON,    STAxMFORD, 

The  owner,  and  see  8i>e<;lmen  at  the  UnscMim  of  Practical  Geology, 
Jermyn -street,  W. 
Thin  Stone  (which  is  a  perfect  Oolite)  Is  raised  in  blocks  of  any 
portable  nlze,  antPin  about  4  ft.  thick  in  the  bed.  It  will  Btiiiul 
ANY  WKATHKR,  is  mmh  used  for  WAt*r-worke  and  for  the  Enild- 
IngAiid  P.oBtur:vtlon  <.(  CburcbtB.  WLen  u.'cd  as  aalilar  work  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  place  it  hed-wise.  It  work*  freev  with  A  toorhf  aw. 
and  is  wrought  at  a  .:lipAi-r  rate  thar  nny  st-.in'  in  the  klnfdum 

\*  Tte  above  V/EATHER  STONE  is   uced 
largely  by  London  Builders. 

HOPTON  WOOD  STONE  COMPANY 
(Limited).  STONE  and  MARBLE  WORKS.  Buckland 
Uoilrw,  near  Ambergate,  Derbyshire.  Quarries,  Hopton  Wood 
near  H  IrW«worth.— Mannfac  tnren  of  Foreign  and  Derby»bire  Fot- 
sll  Marble  and  U..pt"n  W-otl  Stone  Chimnoy  Pl«coa,  M.in.inients 
Tablet-s.  4c.  -c.  Hf.pton  Wmnl  Stone  sawn  to  all  dimensions  aiu,  in' 
I.UKiks.  Kulible  Liniistono  for  Fluxing  and  Burning,  The  Hnnton 
W  fjod  stone  Wing  wh  t,- and  very  durable.  Is  peculiarly  suitable  fi,r 
staircases,  halls.  paM-iges,  *c.,  *c.,  and  has  l>een  extenst\-r-ly  UAcd  ,.t 
tniatsworth.    Btlvoir   Caxtle.   Trcnthani   Hall,    Drayt.ju    Mnni-r 


■auunra  ui  jnriiameni.  rresion  lowuliHll,  New  India  OlIicTS  Mt-r 
ton  Collrgo.  Oxford.  Llchlleld  Cft(hedn»l.  U*ndal  Brl.lgo  Y.-rk  aild 
most  of  the  princiiv-vl  mansions  of  the  nol.lUty  ami  geuiry'ln  llie'sii.i 
v.'Im'™""*"'  ^"'•iMftluianyrailwAy  itntlwas,  hoteln.  and  nubiiV 
fcui!<  Irgs.-For  r«tlcular.  of  pricej.  and  any  ..ihcr  Information,  an! 
S^  WlrklWorth^^^    EADSON.  General    Manager,    Mlddlepcak. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  consecLxience  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  theii 
old  premises,  hare  REMOVED  to 

7,  WILSON-STKEET,  EINSBURY,  E.G., 

Where  Ar.hiitcts.BuiUiers,  Ac,  will  find  the  largest  Stock  of  MARBLECHIMNEYPIECESand 

REGISTlUiSTOVl^biu  Luudou. 

BAUBLii  CUi!i;<ii:YPIECE  &  REGISTER  STOVE  £!  6g.  6d. 

A  Liberal  Commission  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


FOR  MARBLE  AND  STONE  CHIMNEYPIECES  go  to 

BOWER'S,  5,  CKURCH  STREET,    KENNINGTON. 

8in.  Box  ChimneypieceE,  62.,  any  opeciEg- ;  Superior  Truss 
do.,  lis.  ;  6in.  Flat  do.,  IJin.  thick,  3s.  6d. 

W.    H.    BURKE    AND 

QUAPvRY  PEOPBIETOES, 
MASONS,  SCULPTOHS,  AND  CARVERS  IN  MARBLE,  GRANITE,  AND  STONE. 

WORKS  AND  STUDIOS— 17.  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  London;  Rance,  Belgium. 
QUARRIES— Ipi'Lepen,  Devonshire. 
GALLERIES— Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent- street,  29,  30,  and  31,  Wakivick-stbeet,  W. 
Ko  charge  for  estimates.  Speciiueng  of  foreign  and  British  marbles  on  application. 


CO., 


PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

1,  CHATHAM  PLACE,  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

and  at 
PENBYN,     CORNWALL. 

rniS  Company  la  prepared  to  SUPPLY  GRANITE  of  the  Finest  Quality  in  any  Size  and  Quantity.    The  Granite  from  the  QaarrieBol 
thieCompj.uy  hasbeenBelectedby  the  Metrupolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  upper  courees  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 

G.  C.  SILK,  Secretary. 


JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 

GRANITE     aUARRIERS    AND    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICES,    PENRYN,    CORNWALL. 

Quarries  at  Penryn,  Penzance  and  Clieesewring.     Steam  Machinery  at  Penryn  and  Liskeard. 

Communications  for  Prices  may  te  flddi*e6.«cd  to  the  Oflices  at  Peiiiyn  ;  Messrs.  Fieeman,  27,  Millbank-street ;  or  Messrs. 

Tregelles  and  Taylor,  95,  Cannon-street,  London. 


CHARLES    GOODYEAR,  I 

GEAHITE  MERCHAITT,  I 

Is    Prepared   to   Supply   from   bis   Worke   known  as  i; 

THE     DE     LANK     GRANITE     QUARRIES, 

Stone  of  a  Superior  Quality  for  Enginetring  and  general  Building  Purposes.     Granite  from  the  above  QunrrieB  la  being  eitenfiively  used  in 

some  of  the  largest  engineering  works  now  in  the  course  of  conelruction. 

OFFICES:  Country— Fore  Street,  Bodmin,  CL.rnwaU.         London— 19.  Northumberland  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 

PAVING    SETa 

THE    WELSH    GRANITE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

Supplies  tlie  BEST  SETS. 

They  Combine,  more  tban  any  other  Stone  in  the  Market,  the  Qualities  of 

KOtTGHNESS    and    SAFETY    with    BTJEAEILITY    and    ECONOMY, 

Address,  the  MANAGER,    Yr  Eifl  Quany,  Trevor,  Caernarvon,  North  Wales. 

RANSOME'S     PATENT    CONCRETE    STONE. 

"fTTHICH  for  STSENGTH,  D1JB ABILITY,  CHEAPNESS,  SHAKPNESS  of  OTIT- 
VV  LINE,  BEAUTY  of  APPEAKANCE,  and  above  all  for  its  PEKFECT  RESEIff- 
BLANCE  to  NATURAL  STONE  stands  unrivalled,  and  being  MADE  WITHOUT 
BURNING  is  free  from  all  liability  to  shrinking  or  dietortiun.  It  surpasses  all  other  material  in 
its  aiiiUcability  to  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT,  CAPITALS,  COK- 
NICES,  WINDOW  DRESSINGS,  Trusses,  Balustrades,  Gate  Piers,  Teiminals, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Jardinets,  Statues,  Flower  Boxes,  and  Edgings  fur  Garden 
Borders  ;  also  for  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  Requirements. 


IvirtlVJ^ES    GKAWTEl*    BY   TSUS 

PATENT  CONCRETE   STONE   COMFAKY,  LIMITED, 

2,  QUEEN  STREET  PLACE,  SOUTH WABK  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
WILLIAM     ORME     CARTER, 

SLATE  MERCHANT,  aUARRY  PROPRIETOR,  AND  MANUEACTUREE.  01 

ARTICLES  IN  SLATE. 
SLATES  for  ROOFING  of  every  Size  and  Quality,  either  Blue,  Grey,  Green,  or  Red,  direct 

from  the  Qiiarriea  in  Wales  or  WestmorelaLiJ,  at  wholesale  prices  in  truck  loads  of  not  less  than  Ave  tons. 

SLATE  SLABS,  direct  from  the  Quarries  in  Wales,  at  Wholesale  prices,  in  truck  loads 

of  not  less  tlinu  five  tons. 

SLATE  ORNAMENTAL   ENAMELLED  ARTICLES  in  imitation  of  the  most  costly 

mnrbles.     Chinmeypierea.  Bntha,  Filters.  W^ll  Mninga,  Tivble  tops,  Columns,  &c.,  &c. 

SLATE  PLAIN  ARTICLES.— Working  Squares  and  other  Utensils  for  Brewing,  Watei 

C'i.ttems,  Baths.  Binke.  Slielving  for  Larders,  Dalxiea,  OreeuliOi'ses,  Ac,  Lining  and  Shelves  for  Strong-rooms,  Horse  »nii  CoW  MRiigcn 
St4ill  Divisions,  Cttltle  Troughs,  Pickling  Troughs  Pavements.  Lavatories,  Urinals,  and  all  articles  for  Sanitary  Purposes  BUUarU  wc 
Bagatelle  T.^ble  Beds  most  carefully  finished,  and  ridi^e  roll  pliiiu  and  crested. 

LAKGK     STOCK     UF     ROOFING     SLATES     ON     HAND    FOR    EXPORT. 


D««  Wlrkaworth. 


PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY     (LIMITED] 

Biijiiilies  direct  rom  its  Quarries 

PCRTLAND     BLOCK     STONE, 

Of  Fine  and  Even  Texture,  Sound,  and  Durable,  in  Blocks  of   any  Dimensions,  or  Sawn  in  Slabs  ol 
Various  Thicknesses. 

rCRTLAND     ROACH     STONE, 

Extensively  used  for  Dock  and  Sea  Walls,  Machinery  Beds,  Foundations,  &c.,  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes 
at  a  Low  Price. 

Stone  can  be  forwarded  either  jjer  Vessel,  I  ondon  and  Sontb-'Western  or  Great  Western 

Railways  and  their  connections. 

Foi  PriccB,  rarticul^iiH,  ;itid  yiimplcs  .ipply  to  the  JIanager, 

MR.  J.  J.  R.  SHORT,  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND,  DORSET. 

London  Orders  may  be  addressed  to  10,  PARK  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 
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HOW  FAR  CAN   XATIOXALITY  BE 
ATTAINED  IX  AllT  l 

THIS  is  a  day  of  ethnology,  or,  as  some 
writers  on  art  have  called  it,  ethno- 
graphy ;  and  we  believe,  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, much  elotjuence  has  been  expended  in 
making  the  term  anthropologj-.  Ethnology, 
in  its  prehistoric  and  other  stages,  is  a 
favourite  study  of  the  day,  and  the  curious 
world  is  busy  in  developing  itself  by  pan- 
genesis and  other  processes  from  an  anthro- 
poid origin.  It  is  not  surprising  if  this  turn 
in  the  public  mind  again  gives  prominency  to 
the  question  of  nationality  in  art,  which,  as 
we  lately  pointed  out,  has  occupied  the  pen 
of  a  writer  in  "  St.  Pauls,"  who  deems  it 
absurd  to  speak  of  Gothic  as  English  archi- 
tecture. 

There  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  lurking 
fallacy  in  the  rejection  of  Gothic,  and  yet 
there  is  a  true  aim  in  the  rejection  of  imita- 
tions of  the  past,  Corinthian  and  Ionic,  By- 
zantine and  Italian — that  perpetual  copying  of 
the  dead  which  stands  in  the  way  of  living 
art.  We  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
obtain  an  architecture  distinctive  of  the  Vic- 
torian era.  True,  but  the  writer  has  forgotten 
one  ethnological  fact,  so  far  as  art  and  archi- 
tecture are  concerned — that  all  art  is  develop- 
ment. If  we  ever  succeed  so  fully  as  to  de- 
termine with  regard  to  the  bone  and  flesh  of 
man  that  there  are  distinct  races  obtained  by 
creation  or  pangenesis  from  several  pairs,  and 
even  it  we  acknowledge  racial  peculiarities 
of  idiosyncrasy,  we  shall  still  come  to  a 
lesson  taught  by  the  earliest  fragments  of  art, 
whether  from  the  bone  caves  of  Auvergne  or 
the  lava-hidden  houses  of  Sautorin,  that  all 
art,  as  all  knowledge,  is  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  inheritance  of  mankind, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
perhaps  not  according  to  lineal  succession, 
but  with  the  occasional  disinheritance  of  a 
series  of  heirs,  still  keeping  the  mental  patri  ■ 
mony  in  the  human  family. 

However  far  we  go  back  we  find  savages,  it  is 
true  ;  but  as  yet  we  trace  back  civilisation  or 
culture  ages  and  ages  before  the  historic  era. 
AVe  talk  of  Greek,  of  Ionic,  of  Corinthian 
art,  but  how  far  was  Greek  art  Greek,  or  was 
Ionic  in  its  essence  Ionic  ?  The  theorist  believes 
in  it  on  the  faith  of  his  school  books ;  but 
we  have  traced  portions  of  Greek  art  back  to 
Egypt  and  Assyria  ;  and  what  were  Egypt 
and  Assyria — oldest  mothers  of  arts — but 
themselves  the  transmitters  of  older  empires, 
dimly  suggested  to  us  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  linguist  or  philologist  or  the  conformity 
of  weapons  and  objects  of  skill  1  We  no 
longer  know  what  is  original,  hardly  what  is 
characteristic ;  we  complain  of  the  mixture 
of  styles  in  London,  but  what  did  the  purist 
say  in  Miletus,  or  Ephesus,  or  Samos,  or  the 
older  critic  in  Babylon  ?  How  Greek  is  the 
ornamentation  of  a  Greek  vase  !  and  yet  the 
Greek  vase  is  not  Greek.  Under  the  Greek 
cities  of  Cyprus,  with  their  Greek  vases,  are 
now  found  the  Phoenician  cities,  with  Phoenician 
vases  and  Phojuician  inscriptions.  In  those 
remarkable  objects  found  at  Sautorin,  dating 
from  a  time  before  the  volcanic  cone  was 
divided,  there  are  vases  which  could  never 
have  been  Greek,  with  a  Greek  ornamentation, 
as  in  the  vases  of  after  ages,  and  foliage 
disclosing  an  eye  for  form  and  a  love  of 
beauty  when  material  was  rude  and  skill  was 
mean.  The  French  archa:ologists  fancy  these 
vases  were  imported,  and  the  produce  of  a 
flourishing  seat  of  manufacture  and  com- 
merce. 

Foliage  such  as  has  been  just  referred  to  is 
commonly  repeated  in  our  buildings  to  this 


era  ;  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  much  of  the 
elements  of  art,  and  new  and  distinctive  in- 
ventions are  but  fresh  adaptations.  The 
main  body  of  art  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
mon to  all  countries  and  all  ages,  the  distinc- 
tive features,  however  striking  to  us,  are  in 
amount  subordinate,  and  yet  nothing  is  so 
true  as  the  dictum  of  the  writers  on  this 
subject,  that  we  can  tell  the  age  of  buildings 
by  their  style,  or  determine  the  race  of  men 
by  their  architecture.  This  within  its 
limits,  for  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  adopting 
anomalous  architecture  ;  others  have  done  it 
before  us,  and  there  are  many  influences 
besides  those  of  race,  even  where  race  is 
known,  which  determine  the  characteristics 
of  architecture. 

We  recognise  the  eye  for  beauty  in  the 
Ionian  and  Greek,  and  we  call  Ionian  art 
Greek  art,  and  the  lonians  Greeks,  and, 
nevertheless,  there  is  no  safe  reason  for  be- 
lieving the  lonians  to  be  Greeks  or  Aryans 
rather  than  Iberians  or  Caucasian  Turanians. 
We  cannot  even  tell  whether  it  is  more  likely 
the  love  of  beauty  was  communicated  by  the 
lonians  to  the  Hellenes,  or  by  the  Hellenes 
to  the  lonians.  There  are  so  nrany  influences 
besides  race,  as  political  dominance,  but 
particularly  community  of  religion  or  lan- 
guage. This  may  be  well  studied  in  the  case 
of  Norman  architecture,  with  the  adoption  of 
which  race  had  much  less  to  do  than  is 
assumed. 

Community  of  religion  will  influence  forms. 
It  must  have  influenced  the  templesand  burial 
towers  of  the  fire- worshippers  throughout  the 
East,  as  the  cross  has  influenced  Christianity, 
thoiigh  we  are  not  sure  the  cross  is  an  original 
Christian  emblem.  Wherever  the  temples 
have  been  sanctuaries  for  treasure  there  will 
be  a  provision  for  keeping  treasure,  and  so 
throughout  each  detaiL  One  class  of  wor- 
shippers must  have  the  means  of  lustration, 
and  the  Mussulman  mosque  must  have  water 
made  to  run  either  from  a  stream,  an  aque- 
duct, or  a  reservoir.  Domestic  manners  also 
greatly  influence.  Where  the  woman  is  se- 
cluded the  form  of  the  house  is  affected  ; 
there  are  separate  apartments,  a  separate 
house,  or  the  suppression  of  the  guest  rooms 
of  the  husband.  The  greater  or  less  reserve 
of  the  women  will  influence  the  arrangement 
of  the  bedrooms.  An  English,  a  Mussulman, 
or  a  Hindoo  woman  cannot  live  in  the  same 
kind  of  rooms  as  lonians  and  Greeks,  who 
cluster  together,  and  with  whom  each  sitting- 
room  in  a  house  is  a  bed-room.  On  the  other 
hand,  structure  will  influence  habits.  The 
houses  or  mud  huts  of  the  Egyptians  with 
two  rooms  are  the  same  as  those  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  under  a  difl'erent  religion  this  is 
accompanied  with  greater  freedom  of  women 
than  among  some  other  Mussulmans. 

What  is  distinctive  under  such  circum- 
stances among  the  upper  classes  has  little 
distinction  among  the  poor  of  all  nations. 
The  Irish  lived  in  one  room  of  a  mud  hovel 
tiU  lately,  on  the  same  condition  as  poor 
savages — poorer  than  the  negro,  who  provides 
a  hut  for  each  woman.  The  poor  labourer  in 
London,  Paris,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and 
New  York  must  pig  with  his  family  in  one 
or  two  rooms  of  a  large  house,  as  did  the 
needy  Roman  citizen,  who  tenanted  his  apart- 
ment in  an  insula. 

Thus,  there  being  much  common  under 
like  circumstances  at  any  epoch,  so  even,  with 
regard  to  what  is  distinctive,  much  of  that  is 
inherited  or  borrowed.  The  leading  idea  is 
borrowed — of  the  Hellenic  fromthe  Egyptian, 
of  the  Ionic  from  Assyrian  or  eastern  sources, 
of  the  Roman  from  the  Etruscan.  The 
modification  of  Byzantine,  which  became 
Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  Lombard,  and  mediae- 
val in  its  various  fashions,  is  Germanic  even 
in  Spain,  as  distinguished  from  those  modifi- 
cations which  were  under  Latin  influence, 
passed  through  Renaissance,  and  culminated  in 
Italian.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that, 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Italian  and 
its  retroversion  as  Classic  in  this  century,  the 


day.    It  ia  an  ancient  bequest  of  no"specified   tendency  in  this  country  should  have  now  set 


so  strongly  towards  Gothic,  for  it  is  in  this 
direction  the  racial  influence  is  to  be  traced. 
Classic  and  Italian  in  their  new  shapes  are 
altogether  foreign,  and  Gothic  excites  greater 
sympathy.  This  certainly  suggests  an  ex- 
]danation,  and,  if  a  true  one,  it  also  illustrates 
the  tendency  of  the  future. 

Taking  our  share  of  the  inheritance  of  cul- 
ture, we  must,  according  to  our  varying  dis- 
]iosition,  accept  a  portion  of  Classic  and 
Italian  as  we  accept  Homer  and  Dante,  but 
their  influence  will  be  afl'ected  by  the  other 
mental  influences  of  the  day.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  the  Classic  taste  in  England  has  been 
greatly  modified.  It  has  its  hold  on  the 
educated  classes  in  well-defined  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  claims,  but  it  is  its  supremacy 
and  its  relative  posiliion  which  have  suffered. 
The  useful  knowledge  movement,  strangely 
enough,  did  not  dethrone  classics,  but  con- 
firm them.  University  College  School  and 
King's  College  School  have  become  as  classi- 
cal as  any  offspring  of  the  middle  ages.  Part 
of  this  influence,  we  think,  may  be  traced  to 
the  greater  value  assigned  to  the  English  as  a 
nation.  We  were,  a  generation  ago,  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  acknowledged  supremacy 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  It  may  be 
that  the  boasting  of  our  American  cousins  has 
heljied  to  cure  this.  In  showing  the  grandeur 
of  the  States  beyond  anything  the  world  had 
yet  seen,  even  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  rhetori- 
cians were  compelled  to  put  Greece  and  Rome 
on  a  lower  level.  We  have  been  insensibly 
led  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  the  States  and 
of  England  by  a  truer  standard,  and 
Rome  has  consequently  sunk  and  Greece 
been  eclipsed.  The  direct  government  of 
India  has  compelled  us  to  acknowledge  that 
we  possess  an  empire  beyond  the  might  of 
Rome,  and  the  possession  of  another  empire 
and  continent  by  our  kindred  in  the  west 
eclipses  the  achievements  of  Genghis  or 
Timur. 

We  must  not  omit  as  an  influence  the  rising 
reputations  of  AVatt,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham, 
Trevithick,  Cook,  and  so  many  men  whose 
value  was  not  appreciated  in  their  own  recent 
generation,  and  who  are  now  recognised  as 
benefactors  of  mankind,  putting  us  on  a  level 
with  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity.  The 
progress  in  our  nations  of  mechanical 
triumphs  has  also  given  us  a  higher  and  in- 
dependent measure  of  our  own  capacity. 
Precisely  in  the  degree  that  this  has  taken 
place  has  the  Classic  influence  become  rela- 
tively smaller.  Thus,  Holland  has  as  great 
a  dominion  as  in  the  last  century,  but 
England,  France,  and  Prussia  have  grown 
larger,  and  Holland  is,  therefore,  now  insigni- 
ficant. All  has  favoured  the  growth  of  a 
national  sentiment,  of  a  love  for  old  tradi- 
tions, and  thereby  of  medireval  art,  of  a  love 
for  our  own  language,  of  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  mediajval  EugUsh,  and  of  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  great  branch  of 
education.  If  medieval  sympathies  have 
favoured  mediajval  tendencies  in  religious 
matters,  we  doubt  whether  they  have  pro- 
duced any  permanent  or  rooted  effect,  and  in 
the  period  of  transition,  which  has  set  in, 
ritualism  must  take  its  form  and  model  from 
the  dominant  influences. 

The  causes  enumerated  have  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  mediasval  styles  as  English, 
but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  them 
any  permanent  sanction  to  be  accepted  as  tho 
art  of  the  country  and  the  age.  The  tend- 
ency is  decidedly  to  seek  something  English 
in  architecture  and  art  generally,  as  we  have 
attained  it  in  literature,  incorporating  what 
we  have  inherited  from  the  ancients,  and 
what  we  can  advantageously  apply  from 
foreigners,  and  yet  appropriating  this  accord- 
ing to  our  own  mean^  and  our  own  views. 

What  we  shall  do  under  these  circum- 
stances he  must  be  a  clever  prophet  who  wUl 
find  out.  The  writer  in  "St.  Pauls"  and 
some  others  seem  to  think  because  we  have 
a  greater  command  of  glass,  porcelain,  and 
iron  we  must  seek  our  style  from  such  mate- 
rials, a3  if  we  are  to  abandon  marble,  stone, 
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and  brick,  because  ve  have  got  further  re- 
sources. As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  such 
abandonment,  but  on  the  reverse  a  tendency 
to  use  marble  and  stone  to  a  greater  extent. 
As  to  materials  we  have  by  no  means  reached 
our  limit.  Gildmg  is,  it  may  bo  noted,  more 
freely  used  in  common  with  other  applica- 
tions of  colour,  but  the  resource  of  electro- 
plating with  silver,  copper,  &c.,  has  been  by  no 
means  so  fully  turned  to  account  as  it  may  be. 
Copper  has  become  a  much  cheaper  metal 
than  it  has  long  been,  and  the  newly  adopted 
metal  aluminium  is  but  in  the  begining  of  its 
career,  costing,  it  may  be,  as  much  an  ounce  as 
in  a  short  time  it  will  ior  a  pound.  Nation- 
ality will  to  some  extent  be  dependent  on 
national  manners.  Ritualism  or  the  disposi- 
tion for  decoration  allowed  for,  there  must 
still  be  the  Protestant  element  to  come  into 
operation.  Flats  will  come  into  favour, 
but  the  manners  of  the  people  wUl  yet  give 
a  preference  to  self-contained  houses.  If  we 
knew  that  art  had  come  to  its  term  of  gesta- 
tion, we  should  know  what  it  had  to  produce, 
but  dependent  as  the  future  is  on  so  many 
influences,  political  and  moral,  the  results  of 
events  remote,  imfulfilled,  or  not  yet  arrived, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  shape  to  the  progeny 
of  art  hereafter.  We  shall  go  on  essaying, 
effacing,  correcting,  and  venturing  afresh  tUi 
that  supreme  day  when  all  shall  know  an  era 
of  art  is  on  us,  to  be  registered  in  all  time. 


CITY   SAUKTERINGS. 

ALTHOUGH,  as  we  stated  in  our  last 
notice  of  City  buildings,  little  is  at 
present  being  done,  there  is  no  better  field  for 
the  observation  of  the  student  of  architecture 
than  the  City  presents.  Commencing  our 
saunterings  at  Moorgate-street  and  proceeding 
along  London  Wall,  nothing  of  interest  will 
be  seen  except  Great  AVinchester-buildings, 
close  to  the  Broad  street  Station.  These 
offices  are  light,  though  without  iron  sup- 
ports, and  the  carving  is  particularly  well 
executed.  The  design  is  not  remarkable. 
The  station  next  claims  attention.  It  is 
the  most  picturesque  of  all  the  London  sta- 
tions, as  that  at  Paddington  is  the  most 
elegant,  and  that  at  Cannon-street  the  most 
hideous.  Proceeding  up  Broad-street  and 
passing  througli  a  large  ill-designed  structure, 
known  as  Palmerston-buildings,  finished 
about  three  years  ago,  but  not  yet  half  occu- 
pied, Bishopsgate-street  is  reached.  A  hand- 
some Gothic  building,  called  Crosby  House, 
joins  the  house  just  passed  through  on  the 
right  hand.  This  is  a  very  successful  appli- 
cation of  Gothic  forms  to  City  architecture, 
and  is  well  worth  half  an  hour's  study.  A 
few  doors  further  on  is  the  National  Provin- 
cial Bank,  handsomest  of  modern  City  build- 
ings, with  its  fine  groups  of  statuary  and 
delicate  bas-reliefs.  Crossing  Bishopsgate- 
street  and  turning  into  Gt.  St.  Helen's,  some 
interesting  old  brick  houses,  bearing  the  date 
of  1G46,  will  be  observed,  and  also  the  pic- 
turesque porch  of  carved  woodwork  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Helen's.  The  carving  of  the 
doorways  oi  the  old  brick  buildings,  though 
of  later  date,  is  very  good.  On  entering  St. 
Mary  Axe  several  new  warehouses  will  be 
seen.  Brown's-buildings,  No.  9,  shows  that 
iron  supports  need  not  be  ugly.  No.  54, 
immediately  opposite,  by  Messrs.  Parr  and 
Strong,  scarcely  12ft.  in  frontage,  is  a  model 
warehouse,  though  a  pointed  instead  of  a 
circular  headed  arch  would  be  an  improve- 
ment. The  flaps,  which  are  of  oak,  do  not 
appear  to  be  varnished.  The  ironwork  is 
ample  and  of  good  design.  The  gable  is  to- 
wards the  street,  a  growing  fashion  by  the 
way,  or  rather  a  revival  of  an  ancient  one. 
No.  34  in  the  same  street  is  an  ambitious 
■warehouse,  a  little  over-carved,  but  with  very 
deeji  reveals,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall, 
in  fact.  The  lower  story  is  an  arcade  of 
three  arches,  which  could  scarcely  be  im- 
proved. The  water  pipes,  in  the  Venetian 
style,  are  excellent.     To  this  building,  as  to 


many  others,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  style. 
The  groimd  floor,  or  basement  as  it  would 
lie  architecturally  termed,  is  certainly  Vene- 
tian in  character,  but  the  upper  stories  are  not, 
and  the  gable,  which  is  in  corbie  steps,  in  the 
Scottish  style,  contradicts  every  other  feature 
in  the  fagade.  There  are  also  over  the  three 
topmost  arches  rings  of  black,  red,  andyeUow 
brick,  spoiling  the  efl'ect  of  the  whole  by  in- 
troducing variety  of  colour,  which  is  not  dis- 
tributed over  the  other  portions  of  the  eleva- 
tion. Almost  opposite  are  three  or  four 
curious  old  houses  that  we  cannot  easily  re- 
concile with  oirr  ideas  of  modern  London. 
There  is  nothing  more  quaint  in  Wych-street. 
In  Camomile-street,  close  by,  Mr.  H.  Puller 
is  superintending  a  large  warehouse,  at  pre- 
sent in  an  unfinished  state.  The  openings  in 
the  gable  are  not  arched  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  the  heads  being  nearly  in  the  form 
of  two  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
lines  coincide  with  those  of  the  gable,  but  the 
efl'ect  is  decidedly  bad.  Contrast,  not  coin- 
cidence, is  the  thing  which  is  wanted.  By  a 
short  cut  through  I3illiter-street,  where  there 
are  one  or  two  new  buildings  of  no  great 
merit,  we  reach  Seething-lane,  passing  the 
church  at  the  corner  of  Hart-street  where 
Pepys  narrates,  between  his  entries  of  resolu- 
tions to  give  up  drink,  that  he  went  to  hear 
the  children  sing.  In  this  lane  are  two  large 
and  comparatively  new  buildings,  the  one  by 
Mr.  I'Anson,  and  the  other  by  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, although  more  than  one  architect  of 
repute  furnished  designs.  At  the  end  of 
Seething-lane  is  the  warehouse  iu  Thames- 
street,  by  Messrs.  Finch,  Hill,  and  Paraire. 
It  will  not  add  to  their  reputation,  though 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  originality  about 
it.  The  very  quaint  red  brick  warehouse  iu 
Eastcheap,  by  Mr.  Eoumieu,  was  fully  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  number,  but  it  wUl  bear 
a  second  view.  The  metal  work  is  of  excep- 
tionally good  design,  and  the  doors  are  the 
best  of  similar  character  in  all  London.  The 
projection  of  the  hoods  to  the  windows  is  ex- 
cessive, and  perhaps  there  is  more  decoration 
than  is  becoming  in  a  building  intended 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  the  work  is 
thoroughly  well  done,  and  the  carving  is  ex- 
cellent. At  the  corner  of  Lombard  and 
Graoechurch-streets  is  the  elaborate  buUdiug 
of  the  City  OUices  Companj- — we  presume  by 
the  Messrs.  Francis.  The  carving  is  as  good 
as  the  design  is  bad.  The  building  is  con- 
spicuous, but  not  striking.  Here  was  a  noble 
site  for  a  cleverly  designed  work.  Being  now 
so  near  the  Mansion  House,  the  new  portion 
of  the  Union  Bank  claims  attention.  It  is  by 
Mr.  Hardwick.  It  is  set  back  from  the  Hue 
of  the  street,  and  is  encumbered  by  the  build- 
ing at  the  corner.  It  is  as  worthy  of  its 
situation  as  it  is  creditable  to  its  archi- 
tect, that  is  to  say,  it  does  scant  honour 
to  either.  This  portion  of  the  City — the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bank  of  England — is 
not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  Lothbury 
teems  with  haudsome  edifices — the  Imperial 
Bank,  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke's  Venetian  building 
at  the  corner  of  Tokenhouse-yard,  the 
Auction  Mart  in  the  Yard,  and  tlie  London 
and  Westminster  Bank.  The  Alliance  Bank 
and  other  Iniildings  in  Bartholomew-lane, 
which  is  really  a  wide  street,  are  amongst  the 
best  specimens  of  architecture  to  be  found  in 
London.  In  Throgmorton-street,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Cole  has  recently  finished  a  handsome  build- 
ing, presenting  several  peculiarities.  The 
style  is  palatial  rather  than  Palladiun;  and 
if  polished  red  granite  can  ever  be  used  ex- 
ternally with  advantage  it  is  in  this  instance. 
The  pilasters  supporting  the  first  floor,  or 
piano  nohile,  are  of  this  material,  as  are  the 
(pioin  stones  and  architrave  to  main  cornice. 
'I'he  panels  beneath  the  windows  of  the  upper 
stories  are  filled  in  with  polished  Irish  green 
nuirble  where  most  architects  would  have  put 
a  wretched  psciido  balustrade.  The  reveals 
of  the  windows  are  enriched,  and  most  pro- 
perly. It  is  rare  to  find  architects  who  re- 
member that  in  most  streets,  but  especially 
iu  a  narrow   one,  it  is  the  reveals  that  are 


longest  in  sight  of  the  passer-by.  Few  pause 
in  front  of  a  building,  but  we  have  a  side 
view  for  an  appreciable  space  of  time.  In 
such  cases  tlie  reveals  and  returns  should  be 
ornamental  rather  than  the  front.  Mr.  Cole 
has  adopted  the  custom  prevalent  at  Genoa  of 
using  considerable  decoration  in  his  soffit 
architecture,  those  parts,  in  fact,  which  iu  a 
narrow  street  catch  the  eye.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  carved  caps  as  a  support  to  the 
architrave  is  an  unpardonable  mistake.  A 
large  building  is  in  course  of  erection,  imme- 
diately ojiposite,  for  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany. It  has  only  reached  the  level  of 
the  first  floor.  It  is  of  considerable 
frontage.  In  Cheapside,  close  to  Bucklersbury, 
Messrs.  Tillot  and  Chamberlain  have  super- 
intended a  building,  Nos.  76  and  77,  for 
Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  and  Co.,  the  great  lock- 
smiths. It  is  a  plain  Palladian  structure  of 
three  stories,  having  engaged  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  columns,  with  an  extremely  poor  cor- 
nice. Now  the  Orders  are  the  Orders,  and 
should  be  used  properly  or  not  at  all.  This 
front  is  a  caricature  of  the  Orders  and  a 
travestie  of  Palladio.  Anciently  Cheapside 
was  called  Chepe,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
making  it  in  the  present  day  nasty.  Build- 
ings like  this  bring  discredit  on  a  noble  style 
at  a  time  when  its  lovers  have  much  to  con- 
tend against.  In  Old  Jewry,  immediately 
opposite.  Old  Jewry  Chambers  are  worth 
looking  at.  If  not  absolutely  good  they  are 
not  positively  bad.  As  the  Guildhall  is  so 
near,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  look  at  the 
oak  carved  work  now  being  placed  at  the  east 
end.  The  noble  east  window,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  modern  stained  glass  which  the 
century  has  produced,  is  always  worth  a  visit. 
It  may  strike  the  obser\'er  as  something  un- 
accountable that  so  wealthy  a  Corporation  as 
that  of  the  City  of  London  should  allow  the 
hideous  west  window  to  remain  for  a  day. 
He  will  also  marvel  that  the  grotesque  figures 
of  Gog  and  Magog,  of  no  real  antiquity  or 
venerable  associations,  should  not  long  since 
have  been  chopped  into  firewood.  Dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  entertained  at  Civic 
banquets,  must  wonder  what  manner  of  men 
can  they  be  who  retain  such  barbaric  images. 
It  is  is  doubtful  whether  the  proprietors  of 
Rosherville  Gardens  would  accept  them  as  a 
gift.  Now  let  us  take  Queen-street  as  far  as 
Thames-street,  and  pause  at  Queenhithe,  where 
some  enormous  warehouses  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. They  are  best  seen  from  the  river,  but 
they  were  better  unseen.  In  close  proximity, 
within  a  few  doors  of  Mr.  Burges's  spirited 
warehouse,  they  show  to  little  advantage,  and  are 
certainly  examples  of  what  to  avoid.  The  river 
front  is  varied,  not  decorated,  by  coloured  bricks, 
more  or  less  eccentricallj'  disposed.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  wharf  warehouse  presents 
many  dilficulties,  but  we  never  knew  a  build^ 
ing  of  any  merit  which  did  not.  That  these 
difficulties  can  be  successfully  overcome, 
Hubbuck's  wharf  is  a  proof.  We  now  come 
to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's 
house,  at  the  back  of  Doctor's  Commons,  pass- 
ing the  still  standing  tower  of  St.  Mary 
Somerset,  with  its  many  pinnacles.  From 
the  river  the  Bilde  Society's  house  is  very 
conspicuous.  It  is  a  very  large  and  lofty 
building  of  four  stories.  The  style  is  pala- 
tial, with  some  striking  peculiarities.  Mr. 
I'Anson  is  tlie  architect.  1  here  is  much  in 
this  work  that  is  bold  and  even  original, 
but  there  is  still  more  that  is  weak  and  com- 
mon-place. The  front  is  divUed  into  bays  by 
pilasters  of  slight  projection.  The  capitals  of 
these  pilasters  support  the  hed-muuld  of  the 
cornice  without  the  intervention  of  frieze  or 
architrave.  This  is  as  contrary  to  all  rule  as 
it  is  opposed  to  all  reason.  There  can  be  no 
possible  excuse  for  such  an  arrangement,  espe- 
cially as  the  upper  story  forms  a  division  of 
itself,  having  an  ornamented  string  supported 
liy  carved  caps  of  minor  size.  These  should 
have  Ijeen  the  true  caps,  and  the  upper  story 
should  have  no  pilasters  whatever.  The  cor 
nice  is  somewhat  iusuflicient,  but  it  might 
pass.     The  hip  knobs  on  the  roof  contribute 
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niucli  to  its  effect,  but  the  little  balls  on  the  j 
dormers  should  be  removed.  The  chimneys 
are  successful.  The  west  trout  is  decidedly 
the  most  pleasing.  The  best  description  that 
can  be  given  of  this  building  is  that  it  is 
what  is  technically  called  a  coup  manqiu'.  In 
short,  it  has  missed  excellence.  Five  minutes 
of  souud  advice,  while  the  elevations  were  in 
pencil,  would  have  rendered  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society's  house  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis  ;  the  absence  of  the  advice, 
or  the  indisposition  to  receive  it,  has  dowered 
the  City  with  another  example  of  what 
"  might  have  been."  Adjoining  this  building 
some  extension  of  the  ollices  of  the  Court  of 
Probate  are  in  progress  ;  they  seem  to  be  of 
no  particular  pretension.  We  are  nowat  Black- 
friars,  where  the  bridge  is  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  arch  nearest  the  Middlesex  shore  is 
in  place;  the  piers  and  abutments  are  worthy 
of  observation.  Here  we  take  leave  of  the 
reader,  hoping  that  the  new  street  from  Black- 
friars  to  the  Mansion  House,  the  demolitions 
for  which  we  have  passed  in  our  saiinterings 
more  tiian  once,  will  be  worthy  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  that  the  intersections  of  the  princi- 
pal streets  may  be  adorned  with  suitable 
buildings.  In  laying  out  a  city  the  corners  of 
the  streets  are  the  strong  points  !  Let  us,  at 
least,  hope  that  in  Cannon-street  and  the 
Poultry  wo  may  have  nothing  to  deplore  in 
that  particular. 


SYMBOLISM.— IV. 

THE  idea  in  architectural  symbolism  being 
that  it  should  be  a  monitor  and  in- 
structor, it  were  too  much  to  expect  that  in 
the  earliest  buildings  erected  by  man,  it 
should,  even  in  its  barest  rudiments,  be  called 
into  play.  These  buildings  were  for  shelter 
simply,  and,  as  substitutes  for  the  caves, 
rocks,  and  overhanging  trees,  the  natural 
haunts  of  the  troglodytes,  were  doubtless  of 
the  plainest  description.  Their  plan  and  out- 
line, if  at  all  the  fruit  of  design,  were  .such  as 
were  suggested  by  convenience.  Their  mate- 
rials were  the  readiest  to  hand.  The  theory 
has  been  commonly  held  that  the  Gothic 
style,  in  its  ]iillared  aisles  and  groined 
ceilings,  is  imitative  of  the  forest  avenue  with 
its  interlacing  branches  overhead,  amid  which 
heathen  and  even  Christian  worship  was  once 
celebrated  ;  and  the  same  plea  has  now  and 
then  been  suggested  for  the  Classic  peristyle. 
But,  not  to  say  that  Gothic  in  all  its  features 
is  comparatively  recent,  that  the  Greek  pillar 
in  its  plainest  form  was  borrowed  from 
Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  that  the  special  imita- 
tion here  claimed  is  not  properly  of  the 
nature  of  symbolism,  we  may  confidently  con- 
clude that  the  use  of  pillars  instead  of  massed 
material  as  a  support  for  the  roof  is  more  con- 
sistently explainable  in  another  way. 

For  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, in  its  great  constructional  outlines,  no 
symbolism  is  claimed.  The  Egyptian  pillar, 
which  the  Doric  in  its  simplest  state  almost 
literally  copies,  was  itself,  in  all  probability, 
a  descendant  of  the  plain  wooden  post — for 
the  most  primitive  erections  were  of  wood ; 
and  all  pillars,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman, 
and  Gothic,  have  descended  from  this  parent- 
age. The  wooden  post  itself  had  its  prototype 
in  the  growing  tree,  and  the  first  roof  its  pro- 
totype in  the  spreading  branches  and  foliage 
which  gave  protection  from  sun  and  rain. 

But  the  groining  of  a  Gothic  roof  has  a 
history  which  excludes  the  idea  of  nature- 
copying.  The  practice  of  spanning  the  area 
of  a  building  with  an  arch  of  masonry  for 
roof  had  its  birth  at  a  date  anterior  to  the 
Gothic  arch  ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  semi- 
circular Roman  arch,  by  reason  of  the  great 
power  of  its  lateral  thrust,  was  inconvenient, 
expensive,  and  dangerous.  The  next  step 
woidd  seem  to  be  the  adoption  of  the  trans- 
verse semicircular  arch,  -which  divided  the 
roof  tunnel  in  the  line  of  its  length,  econo- 
mised power  and  material,  distributed  and 
gare  various  balancing  directions  to  lateral 


thrust,  and  presented,  in  the  intersection  of 
the  arches,  the  first  specimens  of  groined 
work,  and,  as  some  will  say,  the  first  speci- 
mens also  of  the  Pointed  arch.  It  was  only 
needful  that  the  Pointed  arch  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Roman  further  to  increase 
strength,  economise  material,  diminish  the 
stress  on  the  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  offer 
scope  for  the  development  of  elaborate  groin- 
ing, such  as  is  witnessed  in  'Westminster 
Abbey.  The  resemblance  to  an  avenue 
of  trees,  at  best  most  imperfect,  is 
simply  accidental;  the  real  reason  is  one  of 
construction.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  pillar- 
ing, arching,  and  groining  possess  nothing  of  a 
designedly  imitative,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
symbolical  nature. 

The  plan  of  the  transept  Gothic  church  is 
of  course  highly  symbolic  and  meant  to  be 
so.  The  form  of  the  cross,  long  used  in  per- 
sonal and  interior  arcliitectural  decoration, 
was  here  with  exquisite  appropriateness  ob- 
served in  the  very  foundations,  as  well  as  in 
the  whole  superstructure  of  the  church, 
giving  a  happy  variety  of  outline  to  the  other- 
wise too  uniform  roof  and  lateral  walls,  and  a 
great  addition  of  constructional  strength. 
It  was  probably  this  last  consideration  of 
augmented  strength,  where  the  transept  walls 
more  than  supply  the  place  of  the  most 
massive  buttresses,  which  led  the  old  archi- 
tects, as  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  to  depart 
from  the  simple  plan  of  the  cross  by  intro- 
ducing two  transepts.  In  this  particular 
instance  utility  and  efi'ect  were  more  studied 
than  literal  adherence  even  to  the  sacred 
emblem  of  the  faith. 

The  imagination  has  often  sought,  and  not 
without  success,  for  some  symbolic  meaning 
in  that  chief  feature  of  a  complete  Gothic 
church — the  spire.  Must  not  an  erection  so 
aspiring  and  so  beautiful  have  been  intended 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  mounting  upwiirds  of 
the  worshipping  mind  to  the  skies  ?  The 
whole  service  within  tends  to  carry  thought 
and  heart  heavenward  ;  religion  itself  came 
thence,  and  conducts  thither.  What  more 
natural,  therefore,  than  that  the  spire, 
mounted  on  tower,  gradually  tapering  and 
losing  itself  in  mid-air,  should  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  symbolic  i  Beautiful  fitnesses, 
even  great  discoveries,  have  been  supplied 
unintentionally.  So  it  has  been  here.  The 
sharp  Gothic  roof  was  no  doubt  designed  to 
cast  ott'  rain  and  snow  in  a  northern  climate. 
The  Gothic  spire  is  simply  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  pointed  roof,  and  its  germ  is 
found  in  the  pyramidal  roof  of  the  cam- 
panile. This  at  first  was  comparatively  de- 
pressed, as  still  seen  in  some  of  the  very  an- 
cient churches  of  Germany,  but  it  by  de- 
grees became  more  and  more  sharpened,  until 
at  last,  in  obedience  partly  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  and  partly  to  that  of  utility — for  it 
served  to  inform  at  a  distance  of  the  locality 
of  the  Christian  temple — it  assumed  the 
dimensions  of  the  finely  pointed  spire.  The 
fact  that  very  old  structures,  as  at  Than,  in 
France,  at  Gelnhausen,  in  Hesse,  Worms, 
and  other  places  in  the  Rhine  coimtry,  are  of 
this  low  pyramidal  description,  and  that  tlie 
high  slender  spire  proper  is  certainly  of  a 
much  later  date,  should  satisfy  us  as  to  the  his- 
torical growth  of  the  structure,  whatever  the 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  dift'erent  steps  of 
progress.  The  loftiest  spires  carry  up  with 
them  all  the  features  of  the  turret  roof;  the  old- 
est frequeutly  are  four-sided,  like  theroof.  They 
have  their  gablets  and  dormer  windows  like 
the  roof — in  some  cases,  as  at  Lichfield  Cathe- 
dral, these  lucarned  openings  are  carried  up 
in  successive  stages,  and  little  windows  are 
sometimes  seen  piercing  the  spire  into  light 
open  work  all  the  way  up  to  the  finial — a 
graceful  feature  especiaOy  prevalent  in  the 
churches  of  Britanny,  as,  ex  gr.,  in  the 
splendid  cathedrals  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon  and 
Quimper. 

On  the  whole,  the  symbolical  intent  ascribed 
to  the  Gothic  spire  must  regretfully  yield  to  a 
more  commonplace  origin — that,  namely, 
which  contemplates  the  sesthetic  and  the  use- 


ful. Piety,  however,  has  the  right,  now  that 
the  structure  is  a  recognised  fact,  to  clothe  it  with 
whatever  attributes  of  an  ideal  kind  it  pleases, 
if  thereby  its  own  edification  is  promoted. 

As  to  general  plan,  structures,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  in  the  Classic  styles,  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  symbolic  meaning  in  them. 
They  were  simply  quadrangular  or  circular 
areas  for  certain  uses,  protected  and  supported 
by  walls,  with  projections  supported  by 
pillars,  in  the  shape  of  porticoes  and  arcades, 
to  afford  a  cooling  retreat  from  the  sun.  As 
already  remarked,  wo  cannot  say  that  the 
pillars  themselves  were  really  imitative  of 
nature,  although  probably  copied  in  the  first 
wooden  structures  from  trees.  The  real 
reason  why  walls,  which  themselves  are  the 
chief  supports  of  buildings,  are  ornamented 
with  pillars  and  pilasters,  which  as  such  are 
no  support,  is  that  they  formed  an  essential 
portion  of  Greek  architecture,  and  that  we,  in 
borrowing  the  whole,  have  borrowed  these  its 
comely  parts.  They  represent  nothing.  In  a 
multitude  of  cases  they  support  nothing.  A 
plain  wall  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 
But  they  are  graceful  to  the  eye  ;  they  relieve 
by  variety  what  would  otherwise  be  monoto- 
nous surface  ;  they  have  venerable  associations, 
and  belong  to  a  past  which  we,  with  all  our 
genius,  education,  and  civilisation,  are  con- 
scious we  cannot,  in  this  particular  of  stone- 
massing,  outrun  or  surpass  ;  and  so  they  live, 
and  are  worshipped,  although  elements  of  a 
style  unsuited  to  our  climate  and  to  the  exi- 
gencies  of  our  social  and  public  life. 


DOING   WORK    BY   PIECEMEAL. 

'•  "IVTEVER  do  things  by  halves,"  is  one  of 
W  our  standard  national  mottoes,  and  if 
it  be  regarded  as  a  dereliction  of  duty  to 
manage  business  in  this  manner,  what  must 
be  thought  of  carrying  on  work  by  piecemeal  i 
Yet  we  are,  as  a  people,  very-  prone  to  execute 
work  in  a  lazy,  dilatory  style,  instead  of  bring- 
ing tbe  greatest  possible  amount  of  energy 
and  activity  to  bear  upon  the  job  in  hand. 
The  repainting  of  Westminster  Bridge  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  case  in  point.  It  is  about 
six  weeks  since  operations  were  first  com- 
menced upon  the  arch  nearest  the  Middlesex 
shore,  and  at  present  the  fourth  arch  is  barely 
completed.  At  this  rate,  by  the  time  the 
whole  bridge  is  painted,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  begin  again,  as  the  first  arch  will  be  in  the 
same  slate  as  it  was  previously  to  repainting. 
Even  now  it  has  a  dingy  appearance  in  com- 
parison with  the  one  most  recently  painted. 
It  is  a  lamentable  sight  for  a  frequent  pas- 
senger in  the  boats  to  witness  day  after  day 
half-a-dozen  men  or  so  patching  away  at  one 
solitary  arch,  instead  of  six  out  of  the  seven 
being  occupied  simultaneously  by  a  gang  of 
men,  and  the  whole  painting  completed  in  as 
many  days  as  it  will  take  weeks  to  accom- 
plish. One  might  almost  imagine  that  the 
contractor  intended  making  a  perpetual  job 
of  it,  and  had  calculated  with  mathematical 
precision  the  exact  period  it  would  require 
for  the  portion  of  the  structure  first  repainted 
to  become  dirty  again,  and  had  thus  timed 
the  duration  of  the  process  to  siut.  By  these 
means  he  would  succeed  in  making  the  bridge 
"  evergreen." 

From  the  bridge  we  naturally  find  our 
attention  directed  to  the  new  landing-places, 
particularly  that  situated  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  For  weeks  this  particular  example 
has  been  allowed  to  lie  idle,  although  the 
sheds  and  ticket  boxes  have  been  long  since 
completed.  There  it  floats,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  advancing  and  receding  tide,  in 
every  sense  a  veritable  "  dummy."  The 
wrought-iron  bowstring  girders,  intended  for 
connecting  the  piers  with  the  shore,  still 
occupy  their  old  uncomfortable-looking  posi- 
tion, where  they  appear  to  be  so  balanced  as 
to  be  ready  to  drop  down  at  the  slightest 
touch.  With  respect  to  these  girders  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  why  there  should  be  so 
enormous  an  amount  of  material  in  them. 
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Instead  of  being  designed  for  the  traffic  of 
foot  passengers  one  would  imagine  they  were 
intended  for  railway  purposes.  The  sectional 
area  of  the  angle-irou  diagonal  bars  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  girder  of  three  times  the  depth. 
In  fact,  as  these  girders  are  on  the  bowstring 
principle,  with  the  loading  on  the  lower 
tlange,  and  altogether  transferred  to  the  upper 
flange  or  bow  by  the  vertical  double  angle- 
irons,  there  is  "little  or  no  strain  upon  the 
diagonals.*  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  bowstring  girder  compared 
with  the  regular  Warren  or  lattice  type. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  footway 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  Temple  was 
opened  a  little  too  soon.  It  would  have  been 
a  preferable  plan  to  have  completed  the  land- 
ing piers,  their  connection  with  the  shore,  and 
the  approaches,  and  finished  the  paving  and 
lighting  before  throwing  the  path  open  to  the 
public.  As  it  is,  it  has  been  one  continual 
scene  of  unloading  flags,  riveting  up  girders, 
laying  down  pavement,  and  putting  up  hoard- 
ing ever  since  the  premature  inauguration,  to 
the  great  annoyance  and  discomfort  of  the 
passers-by.  There  appears  to  have  been  a 
complete  want  of  system  in  the  management 
of  these  various  works,  and  the  patchwork 
principle  has  demonstrated  itself  strongly. 
The  little  episode  of  the  Mutropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  the  railway  company  waiting 
for  each  other,  and  thus  occasioning  much 
delay,  reminds  one  of  the  notorious  "  Flushing 
expedition,"  which  gave  rise  to  the  following 
stanza  : — 

The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Rich.ard  Strachn  ; 
Sir  Kit-hard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

While  upon  this  subject  it  might  be  asked 
what  is  intended  to  be  done  with  the  long 
piece  of  earthen  slope  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westminster  landing  pier.  Those  who 
have  walked  along  the  path  are  aware 
that  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bridge  the  pathway  becomes  divided, 
the  portion  nearest  the  river  wall  running 
downwards  to  the  landing-place,  and  the 
other  portion  rising  towards  the  bridge. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  slope  extending  from 
the  upper  pathway  to  the  lower,  the  height  of 
which  varies  from  nothing  at  the  junction  or 
division  of  the  pathway  to  its  maximum 
height,  when  it  reaches  the  steps  leading  to 
the  pier.  At  present  this  slope  consists  of 
earth,  and  presents  a  most  unsightly  and  in- 
congruous appearance,  its  dirty  colour  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  light  tint  of  the  massive 
granite  walls  it  is  surrounded  by.  Are  trees 
to  be  planted  on  it,  or  is  it  to  be  hidden  by  a 
wall  of  some  kind  i  Failing  everything  else, 
we  would  suggest  that,  as  the  contractor  for 
painting  the  bridge  has  his  hand  in,  he  might 
give  it  a  good  coat  of  colour.  It  will  require 
Bome  time  yet  to  observe  how  the  paving  of 
so  large  an  area  of  made  ground  will  answer, 
but  there  is  one  point  that  demands  attention, 
and  that  is  the  drainage  of  the  footpath  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  water  lies 
in  large  pools  upon  it  after  every  heavy 
shower,  which  results  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  path  is  not  sloped  off  similarly  to  its 
fellow  on  the  opposite  shore,  but  is  nearly  on 
a  dead  level. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  TRO- 
MOTION  OF  SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

rnHE  twelfth  annual  congress  of  this  association 
I  opened  on  Wednesday  week,  at  Birming- 
ham, under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 
The  meeting  has  been  of  more  than  average  in- 
terest, some  o£  the  papers  read  in  the  various  sec- 
tions being  of  great  value. 

POLLUTION   OF   RIVERS. 

In  Section  IIL  (Health),  on  Saturihay  last,  Mr. 
Rawlinson  read  a  paper  on  "  Uiver  Obstructions 
and  PoUutiona  by  Manufactories."     He  said   the 


*  We  find  Binco  thia  articlo  was  writt-en  that  tho  new 
Westminster  pier  was  at  last  oiwucd  to  tho  public  about 
two  dayu  ago. — En.  B,  N, 


growth  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  increase  of 
river  pollutions  had  been  simultaneous.  Was 
this  necessary  ?  The  area  of  England  and  Wales 
was  about  50,330  square  miles,  or  32,213,200 
acres.  He  divided  England  into  east,  north,  and 
west.  On  the  eastern  side  there  were  22  rivers  hav  - 
ing  a  combined  area  of  27,000  square  miles;  south, 
12  rivers,  and  5,000  square  miles;  west,  22  rivers, 
and  1S,400  square  miles.  The  Aire  and  Calder,having 
a  combined  area  of  794  square  miles,  were  the  seat  of 
the  woollen  and  worsted  trades.  The  Mersey  and 
Irwell  were  the  seat  of  the  cotton  trade.  The 
greatest  volume  of  pollution  proceeded  from  the 
former,  the  reason  being  that  wool  required  wash- 
ing and  cleansing.  Rivers  were  obstructed  by 
mining  and  iron-making  operations,  as  millions  of 
tons  of  solids  were  tipped  into  the  adjoining 
streams  to  be  removed  by  floods,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  property  below.  Ashes  from  steam  boilers 
were  thrown  into  streams  and  rivers  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  per  annum.  The  pollution 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  waters  by  manu- 
facturers had  in  some  districts  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  have  limited  any  extension  of  the  trade,  and 
the  increase  of  pollutions  towards  the  sources  of 
streams  had  destroyed  trade  below,  as  water  could 
not  now  be  obtained  for  either  washing  or  dyeing. 
Towns  polluted  rivers  and  streams  by  sewage, 
which,  added  to  refuse  from  manufac- 
tories, made  a  compound  "  thick  and 
slab,"  scarcely  coming  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  fluid.  The  remedy  for  river  obstruc- 
tions and  pollutions  must  be  national.  Conser- 
vancy boards  must  be  established,  one  which  shall 
be  official  and  general,  others  which  shall  be 
especial  and  local.  There  may  be  a  subdivision  of 
large  river  areas  and  a  combination  of  small  river 
areas.  Conserving  action  should  have  no  county, 
parish,  township,  or  municipal  restrictions  as  to 
boundaries.  The  casting  into  rivers  and  streams  of 
all  solids  should  be  strictly  prohibited.  All  works 
liable  to  obstruct  streams  and  rivers  should  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  river  conservators. 
Trade  pollutions  should  be  as  far  as  practicable 
prevented.  Refuse  was  usually  useful  material 
in  the  wrong  place.  There  was  no  refuse  from 
gas-making  which  was  not  commercially  valuable. 
Much  that  was  now  termed  refuse  in  manufac- 
tories, print  works,  dye  works,  chemical  works, 
&c  ,  might  probably  be  found  to  be  valuable. 
Town  sewage  was  proved  to  be  valuable  when 
used  in  agriculture.  One  main  restriction  might 
at  once  be  general  and  imperative — viz.,  solids 
must  not,  as  now,  be  cast  into  running  waters  and 
rivers. 

THE  DRAINAGE  AND    SANITARY    CONDITION   OV 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr.  Brooke  Smith  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Dis- 
posal of  the  Sewage  of  Birmingham."  The  chief 
points  in  Mr.  Smith's  paper  are  contained  in 
that  read  by  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Smith  describes 
with  some  minuteness  the  sewage  works  ut  Saltley. 

Mr.  W.  Fowler,  jun.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Sewage  of  Birmingham."  The  sewage  is  dis- 
charged by  two  main  sewers  into  the  Tame  at 
Saltley.  The  total  dry  weather  flow  is  about 
18,000,000  gallons  per  day,  from  10,000,000  to 
11,000,000  gallons  of  which  pass  along  the  River 
Rea  main.  These  sewers  were  opened  about  1 853. 
At  that  time  the  Tame  was  comparatively  pure, 
but  when  the  sewers  were  opened,  it  became  and 
has  continued  a  pestilent,  foul,  and  abominable 
nuisance,  injurious  to  health,  and  offensive  alike 
to  the  sense  of  sight  and  smell.  In  consequence 
of  some  legal  proceedings  the  corporation  con- 
structed large  filtering  tanks,  and  made  a  branch 
to  the  caual,  to  carry  away  the  mud  eliminated 
from  the  sewage.  The  process  of  pumping  the 
soft  mud  direct  from  the  tanks  into  the  canal 
boats  was,  however,  found  to  be  practically  im- 
possible, because  the  mud  in  that  condition  could 
not  be  made  available  for  manure,  and  the  farmers 
could  not  deal  with  it  until  it  had  hardened.  This 
mud  was  now  being  removed  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  boatloads  per  week,  and  sold.at  the  price  of  20s. 
per  boat  to  the  farmers.  Opinions  varied  as  to 
its  value,  but  Mr.  Fowler's  father  had  used  it  for 
several  years  with  apparent  benelit.  The  filtering 
process  was  ultimately  abandoned  as  a  failure, 
and  the  tanks  are  now  only  used  as  subsiding 
tanks.  The  condition  of  the  Tame  had  been 
rendered  less  odious,  but  an  indescribably  horrible 
stench  was  emitted  from  the  halfdried  mud  during 
removal.  The  inhabitants  have  long  endured  thia 
without  seeking  redress,  thinking  that  the  nuisance 
was  only  temporary,  but  the  time  has  arrived 
when  united  and  determined  action  must  be 
taken.  Mr.  Fowler  gave  instances  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  property  and  of  the  injury  to  health  caused 


by  these  works.  The  recent  experimental  irriga- 
tion at  Saltley,  undertaken  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  though  the  land  was  too  limited 
to  develope  the  full  capabilities  of  the 
soil  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  sew- 
age. The  primary  object  in  dealing  with 
town  sewage  should  be  to  purify  the  streams  ; 
the  secondary  object  to  utilise  the  sewage.  At 
least  1,000  acres  of  land  would  be  required  to 
deal  efiectually  with  the  sewage  of  Birmingham. 
A  sufiicient  quantity  of  suitable  land  might  be 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Tame.  It  would  be 
rather  costly,  and  the  necessary  works  would  re- 
quire a  large  additional  outlay ;  but  the  undertaking 
might  be  m  ide  to  pay  its  way,  or  very  nearly  so  ; 
and  even  should  it  prove  otherwise — if  the  exist- 
ing system  of  sewage  was  to  be  maintained — no 
other  method  of  dealing  with  the  sewage  was 
practicable.  The  whole  modern  system  of  sewer- 
age was  in  his  (Mr.  Fowler's)  judgment  a  fatal 
blunder,  adopted  in  a  moment  of  national  panic, 
and  had  not  only  entailed  upon  the  country  the 
most  useless  and  wasteful  expenditure  which  had, 
perhaps,  ever  been  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
fallacious  theory,  but  had  at  the  same  time  in- 
volved the  wanton  waste  and  destruction  of  fer- 
tilising elements  of  untold  and  incalculable 
value. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Plant  read  a  paper  on  the 
public  health  of  Birmingham.  In  ordinary 
seasons  Birmingham  was  pre-eminent  for  salubrity 
over  every  other  large  town  in  the  kingdom  ;  but 
during  periods  of  high  temperature  and  drought, 
Birmingham  has  suflered  much  greater  mortaUty 
than  other  healthy  towns.  In  the  summers  of 
1867-68,  the  death  rate  of  Birmingham  advanced 
30  and  50  per  cent,  beyond  the  previous  quarters  ; 
whereas  in  the  same  periods  the  mortality  in  Lon- 
don was  r.aised  very  little,  and  in  Bristol  the  public 
health  had  improved,  instead  of  having  declined. 
Referring  to  the  water  question,  Mr.  Plant  sug- 
gested that  it  was  no  proof  that  the  drinking 
waters  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bad  health  last 
summer,  on  the  mere  argument  that  the  pubUc 
have  been  drinking  the  same  water  at  other 
seasons,  or  on  the  ground  that  the  health  of  the 
borough  has  since  improved,  for  the  quantity 
of  water  drank  in  hot  weather  is  considerably 
lar;,'er  than  under  circumstances  of  moderate 
temperature.  A  sample  of  water  of  the  Birming- 
ham Waterworks  Company,  drawn  direct  from 
the  main,  was  found  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bird  to  con- 
tain 54  grains  of  organic  matter  in  the  gallon. 
Another  specimen  of  water,  drawn  from  a  pump 
in  Northwood-street,  was  found  to  contain  less 
than  one-eighth  part  of  a  grain  of  organic  matter 
in  the  gallon.  Here  were  two  specimens  of  the 
waters  in  Birmingham,  the  company's  containing 
forty-four  times  more  organic  impurity  than  the 
other. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Holland  (Government  Inspector)  said  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  whole  difficulty  had 
arLsen  from  the  water-closet  system.  If  they  had 
no  water-closets  at  all  they  would  have  two-thirds 
of  nasty  and  useless  fluid  to  dispose  of  instead  of 
three-thirds  of  more  nasty  but  useful  fluid.  Bir* 
mingham  was  in  a  most  favourable  position  for 
disposing  of  its  sewage  if  the  authorities  would 
boldly  face  the  diificulty,  aud  go  far  enough  out. 
One  of  the  causes  of  the  impurity  was  the  mid- 
dens and  privies  with  which  Birmingham  was 
covered. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bird  said  that  after  analysing  the 
company's  specimen  he  drew  a  sample  of  the  com- 
pany's water  in  his  own  establishment,  and  on 
comparing  it  with  that  brought  by  Mr.  Plant,  he 
found  that  it  was  totally  difi'erent.  The  company's 
water  was  purity  itself  compared  with  that 
brought  by  Mr.  Plant.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Plant 
pointing  out  the  diff'orence  in  the  waters,  and  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Plant  should  collect  six  speci- 
mens of  the  company's  water  from  difi'erent  parts 
of  the  town,  which  he  would  analyse.  Mr.  Plant, 
however,  was  satisfied  with  the  previous  analysis. 
As  an  analytical  chemist  Mr.  Bird  urged  that  he 
would  not  publicly  adopt  the  report  of  an  analysis 
of  any  water  unless  he  had  collected  the  samples 
himself.  Knowing  that  the  water  varied  in  dif- 
ferrent  parts  of  the  town  Mr.  Plant  ought  to  have 
accepted  his  ofi'er. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said  it  was  quite  possible  to 
draw  difi'erent  samples  of  water  from  waterworks 
mains  in  any  town,  and  yet  it  should  be  one  and 
the  same  w,ater,  but  under  difi'erent  conditions.  If 
an  engineer  were  not  careful  to  arrange  his  mains 
so  that  there  should  be  a  constant  level  current 
through  all  the  mains— if  there  were  what  were 
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called  '■■  dead  ends,"  the  purest  water  would  be 
found  to  be  foul  and  stinking.  The  samples 
spoken  of  might  have  been  fairly  drawn,  but  had 
not  been  drawn  under  proper  conditions. 

Dr.  Farr  said  that  Mr.  Bird  was  not  responsible 
for  an  anaijsis  of  the  water  supplied  by  the  com- 
pany, but  it  was  Mr.  Plant  who  was  responsible 
for  the  collection.  It  was  Mr.  Flant  who  brought 
the  charge,  if  any,  against  the  company. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  the  borough  analyst,  said  he 
was  in  the  hibit  of  analysing  the  company's  water. 
Taking  the  average  of  thirty-one  months,  the 
total  solid  matter  in  an  imperial  gallon  of  water 
was  a  little  over  30  grains,  and  the  average  of 
volatile  combustible  matter — commonly  called 
organic  matter — was  2'6.  At  different  periods  the 
water  varied  very  much. 

Mr.  Clayton  described  a  visit  to  the  courts  off 
Snow-hill,  Slancy-street,  Weaman-street,  Potter- 
street,  London  'Prentice-street,  and  other  streets 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  said  that  anything 
more  disgraceful  could  not  be  imagined.  The 
places  vii-ited  were  taken  indiscriminately.  The 
stench  in  some  places  was  unbearable.  There 
were  reeking  cesspits,  the  ashes  flowing  over  into 
the  courts,  and  privies  without  any  seats  to  them. 
Let  the  Mayor  inspect  these  places,  and  then  s.ay 
that  an  officer  of  health  was  not  needed  in  Bir- 
mingham. They  went  into  Balloon-street,  where 
the  ashpits  not  only  overflowed,  but  extended 
halfway  across  the  court  before  they  were  emptied. 
This  was  not  merely  a  specimen  of  to-day,  for 
twenty-five  years  ago  the  same  state  of  things 
existed.  A  greater  curse  had  never  been  brought 
into  a  town  than  the  present  system  of  sewerage 
in  Birmingham.  They  had  a  long  line  of  sewerage 
without  a  single  ventilating  shaft  from  beginning 
to  end.  Mr,  Clayton  strongly  condemned  the 
untrapped  drains  communicating  with  the  main 
sewer,  thus  bringing  pestilence  into  every  house. 

Dr.  M'Adam  (Edinburgh)  said  an  inspection 
of  some  of  the  lowest  localities  in  Birmingham 
did  not  impress  him  that  Birmingham  was  worse 
in  respect  of  cleansing  and  drainage  than  Edin- 
burgh or  Glasgow. 

The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  said  that  the 
municipal  authorities  in  various  large  towns,  and 
particularly  in  Birmingham,  had  so  far  grappled 
with  the  subject  that  the  duration  of  life  in  this 
country  was  increasing.  In  Birmingham  £'200,000 
had  been  expended  on  their  sanitary  system 
within  twenty-five  years.  It  was  now  contem 
plated  to  dispose  of  the  sewage,  and  140  acres 
of  land  had  been  taken  for  that  purpose.  So 
far  the  result  had  been  highly  successful.  At 
present  it  was  only  an  expeiimental  trial,  but, 
if  found  as  satisfactory  as  anticipated,  the 
system  would  be  largely  extended.  In  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  Kiver  Commission,  and  that 
the  occupiers  of  land  surrounding  the  town 
watched  with  vigilant  care  lest  their  health  and 
comfort  should  be  interfered  with.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  was  an  injunction  in  force  to 
prevent  the  council  from  taking  the  sewage  into 
the  river.  As  to  the  shaft  system  for  the  sewers, 
what  were  they  to  do,  except  to  take  the  gases 
into  the  open  air,  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  ? 

Dr.  Foster,  on  the  question  of  scavengering, 
said  that  in  London  and  Bristol  .scavengering 
was  carried  out  in  a  most  complete  manner,  and 
these  were  the  two  healthiest  towns  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Rawlinsoc,  in  reply,  first  addressed  him- 
self to  the  qu':^-ijn  of  trapping  private  drains, 
and  applyini;  ventilating  shafts  to  the  public 
sewer.^,  strougly  contending  that  it  was  foolish 
prejudice  which  prevented  men  having  the  public 
sewers  ventUated  into  the  streets,  and  yet  allowed 
gases  to  accumulate  and  to  permeate  their  own 
dwellings,  causing  incalculable  mi^ichief,  disease, 
and  death.  Let  them  look  at  London,  where  the 
sewers  were  ventilated  into  the  streets  by  thou- 
sands of  shafts,  and  yet  its  death-rate  was  lower 
than  any  other  town.  Just  in  proportion  as  the 
sewerage  system  had  been  extended  and  the  ven- 
tilation had  been  neglected,  so  had  the  death-rate 
in  certain  towns  increased.  It  was  the  stupidity 
of  peojle,  who  would  not  be  taught  what  they 
were  to  do.  They  would  not  ventilate  and  let 
out  the  gas.  His  conclusions  were  pracical  and 
general.  They  were  that  excess  of  disease  in  the 
human  being  was  not  in  the  climate,  the  locality, 
the  atmo.sphere,  the  water,  or  the  change  of 
seasons — these  were  the  excuses ;  but  it  was 
within  the  four  walls  of  their  dwelling.  He 
strongly  urged  the  appointment  of  medical  health 


officers,  and  that  they  should  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  sanitary  science. 

Jlr.  Plant,  in  reply,  said  ho  did  not  comply 
with  Mr.  Bird's  request  to  select  six  specimens  of 
water,  because  if  they  had  contained  less  organic 
matter,  it  would  not  have  been  a  less  fair  test  for 
the  community  than  hy  taking  a  single  specimen  ; 
and  if  they  had  contained  more  it  would  have 
been  unfair  to  the  company. 

The  President  (Dr.  Farr)  closed  the  discus- 
sion. He  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  water 
supply  of  Birmingham  was  not  satisfactory,  and 
it  might  be  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities  of  Birmingham  to  ascertain  how  they 
could  get  Birmingham  supplied  with  water  of  the 
best  quality.  With  regard  to  the  drainage,  they 
naturally  looked  to  the  large  towns  for  something 
like  a  true  solution  of  this  difficulty.  The  only 
remedy  appeared  to  him  to  get  all  these  offensive 
matters  upon  the  land,  where  they  would  be 
sources  of  fertility  and  wealth  to  the  country. 

In  Section  IV  (Economy  and  Trade,}  on  Mon- 
day la^t,  the  question  fur  discussion  was,  "  In 
what  manner  can  arbitration  and  conciliation  be 
best  applied  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  ?"  Mr.  Mundella, 
of  Xottingham,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on 

ARBITRATION  IN  TRADE  DISPUTES. 
Mr.  Mundella,  having  briefly  reviewed  the  rise, 
progress,  and  action  of  trades'  unions,  asked,  Is  it 
not  desirable  that  some  better  means  should  be 
devised  to  arrive  at  the  market  value  of  wages 
than  such  barbarous  expedients  as  strikes  ? 
"  Strilces  are  to  the  social  world  what 
wars  are  to  the  political  world.  They  become 
crimes  unless  they  are  prompted  by  absolute 
necessity."  These  are  tho  words  of  Mr. 
Geo.  Odger,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  trades' 
unionists  of  this  country.  The  idea  of  Courts  of 
Arbitration  and  of  Conciliation,  aa  a  means  of 
settling  trade  disputes,  is  by  no  means  a  new  one. 
Such  courts  were  established  by  law  in  France  in 
ISOij,  and  have  been,  with  some  modifications, 
continued  to  the  present  time,  under  the  name  of 
Co)is?i's  des  pmd'hommes.  Their  functions  ex- 
tend to  eveiy  question  that  can  arise  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade,  except  tliat  of  fixing  a  rate  of 
w  'gtJSf  which,  however,  when  agreed  upon  be- 
tween employer  and  employed,  they  can  enforce. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  councils, 
having  no  power  to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  can  only 
be  appealed  to  for  the  termination  of  disputes  ; 
they  can  exercise  no  iufluence  to  prevent  their 
arising.  Also,  that  the  right  of  combination  has 
only  been  conceded  in  France  so  recently  a^  May, 
1864.  During  18(37,  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Lord  St.  Leonards  for  the  establishment  of 
"  Equitable  Councils  of  Conciliation."  That  bill 
now  forms  a  part  of  the  statutes  of  the  realm  ; 
but  Mr.  Mundella  does  not  anticipate  from  it 
those  happy  results  for  which  its  author  hopes. 
So  far  as  the  scope  of  the  act  admits  it  may  be 
useful,  but  only  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
"  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes,"  for  it  is  specially 
provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  "  shall  authorise 
the  said  council  to  establish  a  rate  of  wages  or 
price  of  workmanship  at  which  the  workmen 
shall  in  future  be  paid."  Its  action  can  only  be 
retrospective,  and  as  no  remedy  can  be 
effectual  which  does  not  provide  for  a  future  late 
of  wages,  and  as  such  future  rate  must  entirely 
depend  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  m  .sters 
and  workmen,  and  as  such  agreement  can  only  re- 
sult from  a  good  understnuding  between  the 
parties,  it  is  not  to  legislation  but  to  the  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  both  that  we  must  look 
for  the  effectual  remedy.  He  had  no  faith  in  any 
arbitration  by  persons  uninformed  and  uninte- 
rested in  the  particular  trade  they  arbitrate  for. 
Arbitration,  to  be  effective  in  preventiu;;  disputes, 
must  be  the  result  of  a  system  of  open  friendly 
bargaining,  in  which  masters  and  men  may  meet 
together  and  t.,k  over  their  common  affairs, 
openly  and  freely.  Mr.  Mundella  then 
traced  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Nottingham  Board  of 
Arbitration,  and  illustrated  its  operation,  and 
the  specific  advantages  derived  from  it. 
For  150  years  before  the  formation  of  the  local 
board  the  history  of  the  Nottingham  wrought^ 
hosiery  and  lace  manufactures  is  a  history  of  con- 
tention, lawlessness,  and  crime.  From  1710  to 
1S20  frame-breaking,  rioting,  and  outrages  against 
person  and  property  were  of  constant  recurrence. 
This  deplorable  state  of  things  arose  from  dis 
putes  about  wages  and  opposition  to  improved 
machinery.  The  progress  of  these  improve- 
ments was  for  many  years  delayed  by  that  oppo- 


sition, and  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  the  greatest 
depression  and  suffering  accrued  therefrom  to  the 
hand-frame  knitters ;  and  the  amendment  of  their 
condition  and  their  subsequent  elevation  were 
only  effected  by  those  very  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery which  they  had  blindly  and  persistently 
done  all  in  their  power  to  retard.  From  1820  to 
ISOO  offences  against  persons  and  property  di- 
minished, but  combinations  were  better  organised 
and  strikes  iucre;ised.  The  workmen  generally 
reg.arded  their  employers  as  their  natural  ene- 
mies, and  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  some 
gave  countenance  to  this  idea.  After  a  strike  of 
ten  or  eleven  weeks  in  one  branch,  in  the  autumn 
of  18(50,  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Coneiba- 
tion  was  ori:;iuated.  This  was  the  third  strike  in 
the  same  branch  that  year.  The  branches  of  the 
traile  not  on  strike  supported  this  one  in  its  re- 
sistance, .iiiter  many  weeks  tho  manufacturers 
assembled  to  consider  what  stops  should  be  taken 
to  bring  the  strike  to  au  end.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  general  feeling  that  there  were  but  two 
courses  open — either  to  submit  to  the  demands  of 
the  workmen,  or  to  stop  all  other  branches,  and 
to  lock  up  the  factories  in  order  to  deprive  the 
men  on  strike  of  the  support  which  had  been 
afforded  them.  HappUy  there  were  some  present 
at  that  meeting  who,  wearied  with  the  constant 
strife  and  shocked  at  the  soci.al  mischiefs  accruing 
therefrom,  suggested  that  conciliatory  means 
should  be  tried.  After  much  discussion  the 
workmen  were  invited  to  meet  the  masters,  and 
endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrangement.  This 
invitation  was  accepted,  long  discussions  followed, 
and  the  strike  was  settled  by  mutual  concession. 
But  they  did  more  than  this.  Determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  prevent  difficulties  in  the 
future,  the  Conference  passed  the  following 
resolution : — "  It  is  further  agreed  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  strikes,  which 
have  been  so  disastrous  to  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  to  protect  the  mutual  interests  of 
both  master  and  workmen,  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration be  at  once  formed,  to  consist  of  sis  manu- 
facturers and  six  operatives,  to  which  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  wages  of  labour  shall  be  re- 
ferred. The  decision  of  the  said  Board  to  be  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties."  This  was  signed 
by  both  parties.  The  workmen  imme- 
diately elected  their  representatives  by  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  members  of  their  unions. 
The  manufacturers  called  a  general  meeting  of 
their  own  body  and  elected  theirs.  The  number 
finally  agreed  upon  was  nine  from  each  class,  and 
on  the  3rd  December,  1860,  these  eighteen  persona 
met  together  to  carry  out  the  proposed  scheme. 
The  first  deliberations  took  place  under  great  diffi- 
culties. There  were  no  rules  or  precede  nts  to  guide 
them.  Many  of  the  manufacturersand  workmen  re- 
garded the  scheme  with  ridicule  and  distrust.  As, 
however,  about  two-thirds  of  the  employers  were 
iuduced  to  give  it  a  trial,  ai.d  as  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  workmen  were  of  the  same  mind,  they 
persevered.  He  did  not  say  that  the  rules  by  which 
they  had  been  governed  were  models  of  unerring 
sagacity  ;  but  he  did  say,  for  the  encouragement 
of  all  those  who  desire  to  achieve  the  like  happy 
results,  that,  judging  from  past  esperience,  wher- 
ever men  meet  together  with  the  honest  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  to  do  justice  to  each 
other,  a  good  understanding  is  almost  sure  to  fol- 
low. At  the  first  meeting  a  president  and  vice 
president  were  elected,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  draw  up  rules.  With  mutual  courtesy,  the 
working  men  proposed  a  manufacturer  as  president 
and  the  n>isters  a  workman  as  vice-president,  and 
this  precedent  has  ever  since  been  followed.  The 
rules  were  produced  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  and 
they  have  remained  unaltered  to  this  time.  They 
are  exceedingly  simple  and  brief.  In  their  progress 
they  encountered  difficulties,  and  made  mis- 
takes ;  but  having  steadily  kept  one  object  in 
view — that  object  the  adjustment  of  all  questions 
relating  to  wages  in  a  friendly  and  amicable  spirit — 
they  had  succeeded  in  conquering  them  all.  They 
have  had  instances  where  employers  have  acted 
contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  board,  and  two 
where  workmen  have  refused  to  accept  those  de- 
cisions ;  but  the  steady  adherence  of  the  majority 
of  both  parties  to  their  decrees  had  always,  sooner 
or  later,'  brought  the  recalcitrants  back.  And 
the  Nottingham  Board  now  governs  the 
hosiery  trade  of  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
the  north  of  Leicestershire,  including  Lough, 
borough,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
these  districts  c.iuuot  be  less  than  00,000.  The 
number  employed  in  the  hosiery  and  lace  trades, 
which  are  now  under  the  same  system,  exceeds 
100,000  persons.      The  articles  manufactured  in 
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the  hosiery  tr.ide  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
varied  in  "character.  All  work  is  paid  for  by  the 
piece.      Since  the  foundation  of  the  Board,  all 


variations  in  prices,  up  or  down,  have  been  referred 
to  it.     The   simple  fact   is,  that  the   employers, 
who  represent  the  buyers  of  labour,  and  the  work- 
men, who  represent  the  sellers  of  labour,  sit  down 
together  and  mutually  birgain  what  price  shall  be 
pii.I  for  the  cimmodity.     It  is  very  rare  that  the 
price  originally  proposed  by   either  party  is  the 
price  ultimately  agreed   to.      Alterations  or  con- 
cessions  are  generally   made   on  both  sides,  and 
the  price  once  fixed  is  considered  mutually  bind- 
in».      In   order   that   no  hasty  decisions  may  bs 
made  against  either  party,  a  month's  notice  miist 
be  given  before  any  chan.-e  of  prices  can  be  dB- 
cusaed.      Owing  to   the  variable  character  of  the 
trade,   small  differences   and   disputes    are_  con- 
stantly  arising.      All   such    questions  are,  m  the 
first  instance,  referred  to  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
and  are  generally  there  settled.     Should  the  com- 
mittee  not  be    able  to   agree,  however,  they  are 
finally  adjusted   by   the  Board  itself.      When  a 
question  had  been  fully  discussed,  and  they  had 
not   been   unanimous,    they    had    always    said, 
"Don't   let    us   vote;    let    lis    try    to    agree," 
and    by   mutual  concession  they  had  never  left 
a      meeting     without      having     first      agreed 
Mr.   Mundella's  experience  as  president  of   this 
board  for  nearly  eight  years  convinced  h'm  that 
nothing   is  more  conducive  to  the  success   of  a 
trade  and  the  growth  of  kindly  feelings  amongst 
all  parties  engaged  in  it,  than  the  existence  of  such 
a  representative  and  legislative   body  as  the   one 
described.     If  the  workmen  of  any  branch  con- 
ceive that  they  have  grievances  to  complain  of,  a 
delegation  may  attend  the  board,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  representatives  of  that  branch,  and 
lay  the  case  before  it.     The  Board  had  never  met 
•without  settling   at  least  half-a-dozen   questions, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain  open,  would  produce 
irritation,  and   sometimes   lead  to  strikes.     The 
levy  to  the  trades'  union,  which  averaged   Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  week,  and   every  farthing   of   which 
went  in   fighting  the  masters,  is  now  only  Is.  a 
year   in  several   of  the   unions,  for  the   needful 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Arbitral  ion,  the  pay- 
ment of   the  trade  secretary  and  the  delegates. 
The   balance  is   saved   to   the  workman,  and   is 
equivalent  to  a  considerable  advance  of  wages, 
without  costing  the  master  or  the  consumer  one 
farthing.     But,   whatever    may   have    been    the 
material  gain  to  all  classes,  the  moral  gain  has 
been  beyond  all  computation.     The  lace   trade, 
which,  if  possible,  has  had  a  more  embittered  past 
than  the  hosiery  trade,  was  the  first  to  follow  the 
example.       They     adopted     the     same      rules, 
but    appointed      a     retired     manufacturer      as 
umpire,  in  case  of  an  equal  vote,  and  they  have 
worked  through  a  busy  time  with  marvellous  suc- 
cess, and  without  once  requiring  the  services  of 
the  referee.     Boards  are  established  at  Leicester, 
two    at  Bradford,  in   the    south   of    Scotland,  in 
Derby,  and  several  other  places,  and  during  the 
past  "month  have  been  organised   for  the  entire 
pottery  district,  for  various  trades  iu  Manchester, 
and  for  the  building  trades  of  Exeter  and    Not- 
tingham.   In  the  last  case  only  two  employers  out 
of  more  than    150  had  withheld  their  signature. 
But  what  is  of  more  import;ince,  the  great  mining 
associations   of    South   Lancashire,  South  York- 
shire, and  the  whole  of  Scotland,  have  given  m 
their  adhesion  to  this  principle,  and  are  prepared 
to  meet  their  employers  and  arrange  for  bringing 
it  into  practical  operation.  Lord  Elcho,  the  Earl  of 
LichBeld,    and    other     members    of    the    Koyal 
Commission    invited    him    (Mr.    Mundella),    two 
months   ago,  to  meet   a  number   of  the  largest 
employers  and  leading  trade  unionists,  with  a  view 
to  forming  an   .association   to   extend  voluntary 
courts  of    arbitration  throughout    the   kingdom. 
There  is  great  work  to  be  done,  and  work  which 
will  amply  repay  the  labour  and  self-sacrifice  it 
demands.     Mr.  Rupert   Kettle  has  for  three  or 
four  years  worked  in  the  same  direction  with  great 
success.     lie  has  established  courts  at  Wolver- 
hampton,  Leeds,  and  various   other   places,  on  a 
similar   principle    to    those    Mr.     Mundella    had 
described,  except  that  he  avails  himself  of  the 
provisions  of  the   13th   section   of    the    5th    of 
George  IV.,  cap.  96,  which  gives  powers  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  Courts  of  Arbitration.     Mr.  Mun- 
della did  not  pretend  to  my  that  the  Notting- 
ham plan  is  better  than  Mr.  Kettle's  ;  but  hav- 
ing worked   for  eight  years  without  having  felt 
the  need  for  the  compulsory  clause  his  sympathies 
are   in  favour   of    the   voluntary    system,   more 
especially  as   Mr.  Kettle  has  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  iu  a  single  instanco  to 


compulsion  ;  and  if  it  were  resorted  to  it  would 
tend  to  destroy  that  harmonious  feeling  which 
the  working  of  the  plan  has  induced.  Strikes 
have  frequently  arisen  from  mere  misunderstand- 
ings, where  hardly  any  money  value  is  involved 
on  either  side.  Sometimes  it  is  the  uncouth  and 
dictatorial  manner  in  which  a  reasonable  demand 
has  been  made,  and  at  others,  the  arbitrary  refusal 
to  listen  to  a  courteous  request,  which  has  in- 
volved the  parties  in  contention,  and  once  in  the 
heat  of  conflict  the  matter  in  dispute  is  forgotten 
in  the  strife  for  mastery.  All  this,  however,  is 
avoided  where  a  properly  constituted  body  meets 
at  stated  intervals  to  exchange  ideas  in  friendly 
.and  courteous  intercourse.  Mr.  Mundella  did  not 
advocate  arbitration  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
remedial  measures,  such  as  co-operation  and  Indus 
trial  partnerships.  But  before  these  can  be 
adopted  a  good  understanding  must  have  been 
brought  about  between  masters  and  men,  and  ar- 
bitration may  be  introduced  where  they  are  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable. 

On  Wednesday,  the  concluding  day  of  the 
meeting,  several  papers  were  read  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  the 
Settlement  of  Disputes  between  Employers  and 
Employed."  In  ad  lition  to  the  papers  read,  the 
section  was  favoured  by  a  statement,  by  Mr. 
Rupert  Kettle,  of  Wolverhampton,  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  plan  adopted  in  his  district, 
which  holds  in  reserve  the  power  of  appeal  to 
law  as  a  final  means  of  enforcing  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  arbitration.  The  debate  was  continued 
with  great  vigour  and  ability.  Special  arrange, 
meuts  having  been  made  to  admit  working  men 
into  the  meeting,  the  section  had  the  advantage 
of  receiving  information  from  v.iried  classes.  The 
section  was  very  clearly  in  favour  of  the  plans 
proposed  by  Mr.  Mundella,  and  were  averse  to  the 
introduction  of  legal  measures  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 


ment  on  the  .subjects  submitted  for  consideration, 
and  to  report  to  the  Alliance  at  its  next  meeting, 
or  to  the  constituent  societies  at  an  earlier  period." 
Mr.  Plevin's  form  of  contract  was  then  con- 
sidered, and  a  resolution  from  the  London  Archi- 
tectural Association  against  the  scheme  reported 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers,  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  matter  should  not  be  discussed  at  that 
meeting.  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  F.I.B.A.,  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
T.  M.  Rickman,  F.S.A.,  A.I.B.A.,  secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  memorandum  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  on  "  Architectural  Education," 
recommending  the  issue  of  circulars  to  the  various 
societies  asking  for  information  as  to  the  facilities 
now  existing  for  architectural  education.  This  it 
was  resolved  to  do,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
having  been  voted  to  the  chairman  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


CEMETERY  CHAPELS,  BIGGLESWADE. 

THE  designs  for  these  chapels  are  by  Messrs. 
J.  Ladds  and  J.  M.  Hooker,  and  were  selected 
iu  open  competition  from  about  twenty  other  sets 
sent  in.  The  chapels,  lodge,  fence,  walls,  and 
railing  are  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
Twelvetrees,  of  Biggleswade.  The  contract  price 
is  £815.  The  materials  used  are  white  bricks,  with 
Bath  stone  heads  and  sills  to  windows,  and  stone 
copings,  jvith  a  few  red  brick  bands  and  arches. 
The  spire  is  85ft.  to  top  of  vane,  and  each  chapel 
will  seat  thirty-five  persons. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

WE  have  received  from  the  secretary  a  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  held  on 
the  2nd  of  July  last,  at  8,  Montague-street, 
Ilussell-square,  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  in  the  chair. 
In  1807,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  meeting 
fell  through  iu  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
most  of  the  delegates.  From  the  report  read  this 
year  we  find  that  eight  associations  are  in  union 
with  the  Alliance,  delegates  from  six  of  which 
were  present  at  the  meeting.  It  was  resolved 
that  in  future  the  annual  meeting  should  be  held 
in  the  first  fortnight  in  May  instead  of  in  July  as 
at  present. 

The  subject  next  considered  was  Mr.  Hine's 
paper,  proposing  that  the  quantities  should  form 
part  of  the  basis  of  contract  as  much  as  plans  and 
specification,  and  that  the  architect  should  be 
responsible  for  them  whether  prepared  by  him- 
self or  by  his  surveyor,  respecting  which,  after 
some  discussion,  it  was  resolved: — ''That  iu.is- 
much  as  the  bills  of  quantities  are  now  generally 
tacitly  received  as  the  basis  of  builders'  contracts 
in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  it  would  be  more  just,  both  to 
client  and  builder,  as  well  as  more  .satisfactory  to 
architects,  were  the  bills  of  quantities  formally 
recognised  as  part  of  the  contract." 

A  deputation  from  the  General  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation attended  to  propose  that  their  society  and 
the  London  Builders'  should  meet  a  committee  of 
the  Alliance  and  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  a  model  contract,  and  it  was  re- 
solved: — "  That  the  Alliance  appoint  their  office- 
bearers as  a  committee  to  hear  the  representations 
of  the  General  Builders'  Association,  and,  iu  con- 
junction with  any  other  bodies  who  may  be 
interested,  to  endeavour  to  come  to  some  agree- 


BUILDERS'  CLERKS'  BENEVOLENT 
IKSTITUTION. 

IT  is  not  quite  two  years  since  this  infant  insti- 
tution was  inaugurated  by  Alderman  William 
Lawrence,  M.P.,  at  the  public   meeting  held  at 
the  Bridge  House  Hotel,  and  on  Monday  evening 
last  it9  success  as  a  trade  institution  was    estab- 
lished by  the  election  of  two  pensioners  on  the 
Relief  Fund.     The  chair  was  taken  at  7-30  p.m., 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  donors 
at   the    offices,   14,  Bedford-row,    by    Mr.    S.    J. 
Thacker,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Holland  and  Han- 
nen,  and  Thomas  Stirling  and  Henry  Earle,  Esq., 
and   Mr.  Alfred  Harris  having  volunteered  to  be 
scrutineers,  the  poll  was  opened.     The  result  can 
be  seen  iu  our  advertisement  columns.     Although 
so  short  a  time  has  ekps(-d  since  its  foundation, 
yet  so  well  have  the  committee  upheld  the  prin- 
ciples with  which  they  started,  and  so  confidently 
do  they  look  forward  to  the  future,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Monday  last  may  be  looked  upon  as  only  an 
instalment  of  future  successes.   Throughout  their 
probation  the  committee  have   been   eucour.iged 
by  the  earnest  example  and    presence  at  their 
meetings  of  their  president,  William   Henshaw, 
Esq  ,  who  sent  a  letter  regretting  his  in-ability  to 
attend  on  this  occasion.     Although   this   is  the 
first  election  and  the  first  public  success,  it  i.5  not 
the  first  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  funds,  a 
grant  having  been  made  a  short  time  ago  to  the 
%vidow   of  a  builder's  clerk,  who  was  iu  urgent 
disti'ess  in  consequence  of  his  sudden  death.    The 
committee  are  now  busily  canvassing  for  votes  for 
the  uext  election  at  the  Orphan  Working  School, 
Haverstock-hill,  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  children 
of  Mrs.    King,  one  of  the  jiensioners  elected   on 
Monday,  and  who  is  left  with  nine  children  un- 
provided  for.     Proxies  will  be  most   thankfully 
received   by  any   of   the   committee,   or   by   the 
secretary,  at  14,  Bedford-row. 

The  committee  hope  that  their  endeavours  to 
get  the  institution  at  work  previous  to  issuing 
their  second  annual  report  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  their  trade  friends  and  the  public, 
who  they  hope  will  second  their  endeavours  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  institution. 


A  committee  of  inlluential  local  gentlemen  at 
West  Cowes  have  formed  themselves  into  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  building  sea  v/ater  baths 
at  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  who  state  in  their 
prospectus  that,  "  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
having  arisen  to  cause  the  immediate  removal  of 
part  of  the  bathing  machines,  and  the  remainder 
having  to  be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  present 
season,  it  has  become  imperatively  necessary  that 
some  other  bathing  accommodation  for  the  visi- 
tors and  residents  should  be  provided."  A  site 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  has  been  se- 
cured at  the  west  part  of  the  town  immediately 
fronting  the  Solent,  upon  which  they  intend  forth- 
with to  erect  baths  of  a  superior  description,  the 
design  being  made  with  a  view  to  future  extension 
as  occasion  may  demand.  Advertisements  have 
been  issued  to  builders  requiring  tenders  for  the 
proposed  works,  and  the  directors  ptirpose  to  com- 
plete the  building  in  time  for  the  bathing  season 
of  next  year.  In  making  this  improvement  to 
their  town  the  directors  of  the  West  Cowes  Sea 
Bathing  Company  appear  to  be  actuated  more  by 
the  laudable  desire  of  supplying  a  long-felt  want, 
and  of  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  place, 
than  by  the  anticipation  of  realising  largo  divi- 
dends, although  there  can  be  little  doubt,  with 
sound  management,  the  speculation  will  be  a  come 
mercial  success. 
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AMCONE,    ST.    MAUIA,    IN    ARACtELI, 
HOME. 

THE  church  of  St.  Maria,  in  Aracocli,  in 
Rome,  from  which  this  ambone  is  taken, 
occupies  the  place  of  a  former  temple  ol 
Juno  Moncta,  and  is  situated  on  the  Capi- 
tolium,  rankini^  among  the  oldest  and  most 
interesting  churches  iu  the  Holy  City,  being 
A.D.  980,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin. 

There  are  two  ambones  at  the  angles 
of  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs, this  one  being  far  the  finer  of 
the  two,  the  material  being  white  marble 
inlaid  with  mosaic,  the  prevailing  colours 
being  neutral  lint,  red,  and  gold.  The  cir- 
cular panel,  and  one  above  it,  in  the  front 
view,  and  the  two  oblong  and  large  circular 
panels  at  the  side,  are  of  porphyry,  the  inter- 
vals between  the  billets  round  the  twisted 
columns  being  also  of  mosaic.  The  two  small 
circles  at  the  side  are  of  "  verde  autico."  A 
few  det  lils  of  the  carving  which  adorns  it  are 
given,  the  whole  being  the  work  of  Laurentius 
and  Jacobus  Cosmas.  A.  P.  B. 


ST.  PAUL'S,   ITS   QUOIR   AND  ORGAN. 

NOT  much  excitement,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  to  be  got  out  of  the  merely  temporary 
improvement  of  a  cathedral  organ,  and  many 
readers  perhaps  soon  weary  of  so  dull  a  sub- 
ject ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  all  our 
great  cathedral  churches  are  now  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  in  a  rapid  state  of  change  and 
transformation  from  what  remained  of  their 
original  state  to  one  more  suited,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  present  order  of  things  both 
religious  and  architectural,  it  may  be  there 
are  those  who  will  be  inclined  to  get  over 
this  weariness,  and  to  think  it  well  worth 
while  to  read  and  read  on  till  our  temples  and 
their  organs  are  in  very  truth  restored,  or 
safely  left  as  they  are — Westminster  and  St. 
Paul's  restored,  York  Minster  left  peacefully 
as  it  is :  Right  gladly  would  I  have  said  some- 
thing on  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  new 
"  stops,"  tried  for  the  first  time  last  Sunday, 
now  added  to  the  Abbej-  organ,  but  it  must 
be  left  to  another  opportunity,  for  the  skill 
of  the  organist  is  such  that  he  may  compel  them 
— the  new  "  stops  " — to  blend  with  the  old 
organ  !  In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  both  see 
ami  hear,  for  these  things  take  time  to  do. 

In   the   meantime   there  is  St.  Paul's   Ca- 
thedral to  be  entered,  and,  as  I  think,   to  be 
stared    at     with   simple-minded   and    dumb 
amazement ;    no   kind  of  language,  however 
concentrated  or  diluted,  can  be  expected  to  do 
even  feeble  justice  to  the   work  done  or  now 
doing  in  it.      St.  Paul's  is  perhaps  the  best — 
certaiidy    the    most    complete — building   of 
which  great  London  can  boast.    The  material 
of  it  is  real  inside  as  well  as  outside  ;  it  stands 
in  the  middle  of  this  metropolis  of  the  world, 
will  remain,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  after 
everything  else  is  gone  into  lath   and   plaster 
rubbish,   and  is  dedicated  to  the  very  noblest 
of  human  purposes,   and   has  that   within   it 
which  no  other  building  in  England  possesses, 
so  that  it  is  well  worth  a  little  talking   about 
and  thoughtful  consideration.      We   may   at 
starting  usefully  call  to  mind  a  very  singular 
fact  connected  with  churches   in   these  days, 
viz.,  that  no  one  has  yet  proposed  to  "  restore  " 
(in  the  Gothic  sense)  any  Iknaissanca   build- 
ing.    No  one  has  proposed   to   restore   St. 
Bride's,  Fleet-street,  or  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
or  St.  Raid's  Cathedral.    No  one  has  proposed 
to_  found  a  society  for  the   purpose   of  doing 
with  all  these  buildings  that  which  has  been 
done  for  Westminster,  and  the  Temple  Church, 
and  the  still  more  unfortunate   St.    Bartholo- 
mew's,  Smithlield,      Why  not  ?      They   are 
all  of  them  better  fitted  for  their  present  uses, 
and  far  more  in  harmony  with   the   spirit  of 
I     the  times  than  the  Gothic  churches  are.      It 
:     18  strange  that  this  subject  has   not   received 
some  little  attention ;  it  is  well  worth  it,  and 
might  have  perchance  saved  some  of  the  al- 


ready destroyed  or  doomed  ('ity  churches. 
But  our  present  business  is  with  St.  Paul's, 
its  organ  and  its  quoir  arrangements.  We 
have  added  a  rough  block  plan  of  the  cathe- 
dral in  order  that  the  arrangements   may   be 


c     c 


BLOCK  PLAN  OF  ijT.  P.VUL'S. 

perfectly  and  clearly  understood — so  much 
better  than  mere  descriptions,  however  ac- 
curate. 

First,  then,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 
great  architect  of  this  building  would  never, 
had  he  had  his  own  way,  have  designed  such 
a  structure  for  "reformed  "or  Protestant 
uses  at  aU.  His  mind  was  of  too  plain  and 
practical  a  character  for  it.  All  Wren's  build- 
ings show  that  he  began  always  by  first  asking 
himself  and  those  for  whom  he  worked  what 
%vas  wanted  to  be  done  in  the  proposed  build- 
ing ?  and  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  Thus 
in  the  first  model  of  St.  Paul's  (now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum)  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  designed  with  the  intent  that  it  should 
all  of  it  be  utilised  and  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  "  prayer  and  i)reaching,"  but 
the  existing  structure  is  designed  and  modelled 
purely  on  Roman  Catholic  principles  and  the 
Roman  ritual — indeed,  just  as  much  so  as 
Westminster  Abbey  itself,  and  more  so  than 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  whole  of  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  the 
aisles,  is  (or  rather  was  before  the  absurd 
alterations)  screened  in  closely  by  the  stalls, 
two  admirable  iron  gates  (now,  I  suppose,  de- 
stroyed) across  which  curtains  were  drawn, 
and  westward,  close  to  the  dome,  by 
theroodscreenororgan  screen — indeed,  as  will 
be  readily  seen,  precisely  the  same  as  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  This  is  very  curious,  as  show- 
ing how  powerfully  the  Catholic  idea  in- 
fluenced the  minds  of  men  even  iu  Wren's 
time.  It  is  quite  evident  that  there  was  but 
one  idea  in  their  minds  as  to  what  a  cathedral 
and  metropolitan  church  should  be  like,  and 
Wren  was  compelled  to  bow  to  this  idea 
whether  right  or  wrong.  Thus  not  more 
than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  building 
could  be  made  available  for  "  services.''  But 
one  thing  was  accomplished  which  raised  St. 
Paul's  above  every  other  building  in  England, 
perhaps  in  the  world,  viz.,  this,  that  the  organ 

ior   rood  screen,  on  which  Wren    was  wise 
enough  to  boldly  place  the  organ,  stood  in  the 


best  of  all  possible  positions ;  it  could  not  stand 
inabetter  fortheeU'ectof  souHii.  AVhatevertho 
loss  and  inconvenience  experienced  in  Wren's 
day  from  the  fact  of  his  being  compelled  to 
follow  out  the  arrangements  of  a  bygone  time, 
certain  it  is  that  in  placing  the  organ  screen 
and  organ  where  they  were  (A  in  the  annexed 
rough  block  plan;  he  accomplished  accidentally 
a  musical  feat  perhaps  never  before  ecjualled. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  the  screen  on 
which  the  organ  stands  (orratherdidstand,  for 
both  screen  and  organ  are  gone)  is  built  im- 
mediately between  the  two  westernmost  arches 
of  the  sanctuary,  as  we  have  ventured  to  call 
it,  the  organ  standing  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  that  it  is  consequently  at  some  littlo 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  dome.  I  know 
nothing  of  mathematical  acoustics,  now  so 
common  an  object  of  studv,  neither  did  Wren; 
but  I  feel  quite  sure  that  were  the  organ 
placed  right  under  the  dome  or  even  midway 
between  the  central  eastern  supporting  arch 
of  it,  the  musical  effect  would  have  suffered, 
for  the  sound  now  has  some  little  distance  to 
travel  before  reaching  the  dome,  in  which 
and  under  which  the  whole  of  the  wonderful 
eff'ect  manifests,  or  rather  did  manifest  itself. 
If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  the  air  as  it 
passes  through  and  out  of  the  pipes  of  the  or- 
gan to  be  coloured,  or  that  visible  smoke  in- 
stead of  air  passes,  wo  shall  readily  see  how 
the  sounding  air  comports  itself,  and  what  it 
<loes,  and  where  it  goes,  and  how  in  the  end 
it  vibrates  and  trembles  in  the  domical  space 
and  dies  out  or  slowly  falls  into  the  great 
nave.  The  sound  and  musical  elfect  of  all 
this  when  the  full  organ  ceased  and  a  full 
chord  of  many  pipes  closed,  leaving 
the  vibrating  air  to  do  the  work, 
was  the  very  grandest  of  the  very  many 
of  which  music  can  so  proudly  boast. 
It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  a  niultitude  of  in- 
stances wherein  this  most  beautiful  effect  was 
audible  to  all,  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far 
into  detail ;  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
satisfaction  of  instancing  one  special  case 
wherein  this  triumphant  musical  feat  did  its 
work  completely.  It  has  never  been  heard  in 
Westminster  Abliey,  for  under  the  incubus 
of  a  "  Precentor,"  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the 
expurgated.  I  refer  to  the  anthem  "  The 
Heavens  are  telling,"  from  the  "Creation,"  one 
of  Haydn's  most  happy  thoughts,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  close  of  it,  the  last  two  final  bars, 
after  the  vocal  part  has  ceased  ;  the  grand 
chords  are  separated  by  "  rests,"  so  that 
there  is  a  measurable  interval  between  each 
of  the  four  chords  which  finish  the  composi- 
tion ;  the  notes  are  short,  and  thus  it 
is  that  there  is  in  these  short  notes  and 
iu  the  intervals  between  them  the 
opportunity  of  displaying  alike  the 
powers  of  the  instrument  and  the  skill  and 
vigour  of  the  organist,  and,  what  is  to  our 
present  purpose,  the  marvellous  result  of 
placing  the  material  instrument  where  its 
powers  can  be  fully  and  perfectly  manifested. 
If  the  hearer  of  this  grand  anthem  has  to 
thank  the  composer  for  having  given  him  so 
rich  a  pleasure,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
composer  himself  might  well  have  thanked 
the  builder  of  the  organ  and  the  architect  of 
the  cathedral  for  having  added  to  his  musical 
thought  that  which  he  could  never  have  ex- 
pressed on  his  written  page.*  But,  alas  !  this 
and  so  much  else  is  at  an  end,  for  the  spiiit 
of  modern  improvement  and  alteration  and 
"  opening  out "  has  been  at  work,  and  most 
thoroughly  and  etfectually  destroyed  it  and 
all  human  possibility  of  repeating  it,  for  now 


•  I  have  thus  ventured  to  instance  this  single  effect  of  the 
power  of  a  musical  instrument  when  added  to  what  is  got 
from  its  position  in  a  builtling,  and  the  form,  dimensions, 
and  cliaracter  of  such  a  building  as  St  Paul's,  not  becaujo 
it  was  a  solitary  effect,  or  even  an  instance  of  the  is-ist  use- 
ful one  produced  when  the  organ  stood  in  its  old  place, 
but  because  it  is  enough  to  establish  an  important  and 
hitherto  unnoticed  principle  in  church  budding,  viz.,  chat 
the  buil'lJno  is  a  p>iTl  of  ih-  organ,  and  the  organ  a  part 
of  the  building.  I  might  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  but 
when  I  simply  add  that  in  the  old  arrangement,  when  thu 
organ  was  .at  A,  the  sound  from  it  afcer  the  pipes  wero 
closed  always  tilled  the  dome  and  the  whole  building,  it 
will  bo  admitted  that  the  loss  auatained  ia  iiifliUte. 
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the  organ  is  put  away  well  nigh,  out  of  sight 
and  packed  between  the  two  piers  of  the 
aanctuary  (E  in  the  plan),  the  end  arch  being 
"  opened  out."  It  is  impossible  even  to 
imagine  a  worse  position  for  a  large  organ  to 
occupy  than  that  now  taken  up  by  this  organ 
in  St.  Paul's,  both  musically  and  architectu- 
rally ;  i'or  it  will  readily  be  seen  tliat  the  in- 
strument is  literally  packed  in  between  the 
two  nuissive  piers,  the  top  of  it  touching 
the  arch  over  them,  and  the  bottom  of  it 
actually  sunk  beneath  the  stalls,  with  the 
keys  below  the  level  of  the  singers  in  the 
quoir,  so  that  the  organist  himself  is  literally 
buried  alive  !  The  dull  stupidity  of  all  this 
can  surely  never  be  surjiassed.  Of  course  the 
sound  is  fairly  buried  with  him,  not  indeed 
as  it  would  be  if  coming  up  from  the  vaults 
heneath,  but  as  if  packed  up  in  straw  and 
shavings.  Fortunately  this  organ-moving 
mania  is  not  like  ordinary  "  restoration." 
Bestoration,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  is 
simply  another  name  for  destructmi,  but  this 
organ-moving  improvement  is  remediable,  and 
the  time  will  surely  and  certainly  come  when 
this  oigan  at  St.  Paul's  will  be  "  restored," 
together  with  the  screen  on  w'hich  it  once 
stood,  to  the  position  where  the  architect  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  voice  of  antiquity  so 
judiciously  and  happily  placed  it.  It  is  ob- 
viously impossible  in  a  few  sentences  to  do 
justice  to  so  important  a  subject  as  thib. 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  St.  Paul's, 
and  engravings  without  number  made  of  it, 
but  we  are  now  engaged  with  the  buiUliiij/ 
itself,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  not 
Duly  was  the  removal  of  the  organ  from  its 
old  place  a  iatal  mistake,  both  musically  and 
architecturally,  but  that  an  infinitely  better 
arrangement  for  the  "  services  "  might  have 
been  obviously  designed.  C.  B.  A. 


CLELAND  AND  MID-CALDER  EAILWAY. 
—COMPLETION  OF  THE  WEST-CALDER 
CONTRACT. 

IN  a  few  months  hence  the  Caltdonian  Railway 
system  will  embrace  an  additional  line  of 
fiometbing  like  thirty  miles  long,  and  one  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  a  hij^lily  remunerative  con- 
nection, while  it  will  become  the  shortest  exist- 
ing r.iiJway  route  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow. The  two  c  utracts,  "West-Calder  and  Dyke- 
head,  lorming  the  Cleland  and  Mid-Calder  Railway, 
are  now  both  rapidly  approaching  towards  com- 
pletion. In  length  the  West-Calder  contract  ex- 
ceeds twelve  miles  and  a  quarter,  commencing 
at  the  Oakbank  Junction,  on  the  present  main- 
line near  Mii  Calder,  and  terminating  in  the  moss 
of  Longford.  This  contract  also  includes  a  branch 
loop-line,  which  diverges  from  the  main  section  at 
Lime&eld,  traverses  in  a  circuitous  direction 
through  various  coal  and  shale  works,  and  again 
foims  a  junction  with  the  main  section  at  the 
termination  of  the  contract.  On  the  above  con- 
tract are  seven  large  viaducts,  upwards  of  thirty- 
one  span  bridges,  various  aiched  culverts,  as  also 
numerous  heavy  cuttings  and  embankments.  The 
whole  line  is  calculated  immensely  to  improve  the 
districts  through  which  it  passes.  Emerging  from 
the  main  system  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  the 
new  line  passes  through  an  exceedingly  thriving 
agricultural  and  grazing  district  in  the  western 
division  of  Mid-Lothian,  pursues  its  course  among 
the  rich  mineral  iields  situate  in  the  north  of 
West- Lothian,  and  teiminates  near  Holly  town,  on 
the  main  line,  in  Lanarkshire.  The  few  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  works  yet  to  be  completed  are 
being  vigorously  proceeded  with  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  eminent  contractor,  Mr.  John  Wad- 
dell,  of  Bathgate  ;  the  engineers  for  the  company 
being  Messrs.  Blyth,  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  en- 
gineering interests  of  Mr.  Waddell  are  very  satis- 
factorily conducted  by  Messrs.  \Y.  Robertson  and 
Henry  Cochrane. 


WARMING  BUILDINGS  BY  HOT  WATER. 

WE  have  recently  inspected  a  house  warmed 
entirely  by  the  improved  hot- water  appara- 
tus of  J.  L.  Bacon  and  Co.  It  was  e.vpress'.y 
built  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  the  principle 
of  warming  and  ventilating  by  hot  water,  and  to 


prove  that  the  absence  of  fireplaces  and  chimney 
breasts  and  the  presence  of  the  pif  es  were  per- 
fectly compatible  with  all  the  requirements  of 
comfort  and  good  taste.  A  difierence  exists  be. 
tween  Bacon's  system  and  some  others  that  are  in 
use.  The  former  employs  wroughtiron  pipes  of 
a  comparatively  small  diameter,  not  ex  ceediug  1 J  in. , 
whereas  a  larger  size  is  cimmonly  employed. 
Upon  the  whole  we  give  the  preference  to  the 
smaller  size  for  several  reasons.  They  are  more 
manageable,  and  can  be  hent  and  manipulated 
with  greater  facility.  They  also  possess  the  great 
merit  of  allowing  the  temper-ature  to  be  regu- 
lated with  greater  precision.  They  moreover,  to 
use  a  technical  phrase,  enable  "  steam  to  be  got 
up  "  within  a  much  less  periud,  and  are  therefore 
better  adapted  for  the  heating  of  bath  rooms,  con- 
servatories, and  other  special  apartments  which  do 
not  require  the  maintenance  of  a  constantly  warm 
temperature.  But  the  especial  advantages  claimed 
by  Bacon  and  Co.  are  the  impossibility  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  pipes  exceeding  a  certain  limit,  and 
the  perfect  facility  with  which  the  temperature 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  stopcocks  in  every 
S!;para(t;  apartment  in  the  house.  This 
delicate  adjustment  of  the  temperature  is 
carried  out  by  the  use  of  coils  or  of  branches, 
according  to  the  superficial  area  to  be  warmed. 
We  may  consider  this  a  little  in  detail.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  clear  that  the  larger  the  area 
to  be  heated  the  greater  must  be  the  heating 
surface — that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  pipes. 
We  may  easily  imagine  an  area  of  dimensions  so 
limited  that  a  single  pipe  laid  around  it  would 
suffice  for  heating  it  to  the  desired  temjierature. 
But  this  would  constitute  a  very  exceptional 
case,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  practice  to  increase 
the  heating  surface  by  arranging  a  coil  or  coils  of 
pipes,  which  are  connected  with  the  main  pipe, 
so  to  call  it.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  hot 
water  is  circulating  throughout  the  coil,  art,  con- 
sequently, the  temperature  of  the  room  at  a  cer- 
tain corresponding  height,  and  that  it  is  desirable 
to  lower  it  ;  by  turning  a  handle,  which  acts 
upon  the  stopcock,  the  current  of  hot  water  is 
shut  off  from  the  coil  and  diverted  into  the  main 
channel,  by  which  it  is  conducted  away.  The 
heating  surface  being  thus  diminished,  while  the 
area  remains  constant,  the  temperature  at  once 
becomes  lowered.  When  it  is  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  again,  the  handle  is  reversed  and 
the  current  directed  through  the  coil,  which  it 
traverses  and  heats  before  re-entering  and  pass- 
ing off  by  the  main  channel. 

In  rooms  of  limited  dimensions,  where  so  large 
a  heating  surface  as  a  coil  may  not  be  required, 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  what  is  termed  a  branch.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  an  additional  length  of  pipe  branching  out 
of  the  main  pipe,  carried  for  a  certain  distance 
parallel  to  it,  and  finally  rejoining  it.  By  means 
of  the  stopcock  this  additional  heating  surface 
can  be  cjUed  into  play  or  cut  oS'  from  the  cur- 
rent of  circulatior>.  at  pleasure.  This  arrangement 
is  very  ingenious,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  action 
can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  it,  as  we  have  done,  in  actual  working 
order.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  laying  the  pipes 
in  any  existing  dwelling.  They  may  be  placed 
along  the  wainscoting,  coiled  up  in  pedestals,  or 
laid  under  the  floor,  and  carried  by  the  joists.  In 
the  house  we  visited,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  they  were  placed  behind  the  skirt- 
ing, which  was  of  open  trellis  woik,  and  had  a 
very  ornamental  and  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  Bacon 
estimates  that  the  highest  temperature  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  his  pipes  to  be  raised  is  about 
260  deg.  Fab.,  which  eflectually  prevents  all 
chance  of  the  ignition  of  wood  or  other  substances 
by  contact  with  them,  even  if  .they  were  placed 
in  contact,  which  they  are  not.  Professional 
men  and  the  faculty  generally  have  long  since 
agreed  in  pronouncing  the  practice  of  partial 
warming,  which  is  adopted  in  all  houses  where 
open  fireplaces  are  used,  as  vicious  and  unhealthy, 
and  especially  prejudicial  to  the  weak  and  infirm. 
Can  anytliiug  be  more  absurd  than  to  have  a 
sitting  room  healed  to  a  temperature  of  be- 
tween 70  deg.  and  80  deg.,  and  the  adjoining 
passages  and  ante-rooms  indicating  a  degree  or 
two  below  freezing  point  ?  Many  peoj)le  object  to 
a  fire  in  a  bedroom,  uidess  demanded  through 
sickness,  because  it  is  alleged  to  be  unhealthy, 
but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the  fire  that  is  in  it- 
self unhealthy,  but  the  ventilation  being  defec- 
tiue,  it  becomes  so  of  necessity.  It  is  a  customary 
plan  in  many  houses  to  have  a  stove  iu  the  en- 
trance hall,  but  with  this  accessory,  and  with  fires 
in  every  room  in  the  house,  it  would  nevertheless 


be  impossible  to  ensure  that  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature which  can  alone  be  procured  by  the  con- 
stant circulation  of  a  heated  liquid  current.  A 
certain  length  of  piping,  a  small  furnace  either  of 
brickwork  or  iron  as  may  be  most  convenient,  a 
limited  supply  of  coal,  coke,  or  wood  fuel,  and  the 
casual  attendance  of  an  ordinary  servant,  are  all 
that  are  wanted  to  adapt  the  hot  water  principle 
to  any  present  or  future  dwelling  or  build- 
ing. Messrs.  Bacon  and  Co.  have  applied 
their  principle  to  several  palaces,  churches,  manu- 
factories, and  public  offices,  from  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  which  they  have  received  testi- 
morjials  of  indubitable  authenticity. 


ENGINE   FOUNDATIONS. 

THAT  a  firm  superstructure  is  essential  to  the 
proper  working  of  stationary  engines  is  well 
known,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  knowledge 
is  always  used  to  good  purpose.  Circumstances 
arise,  indeed,  only  too  often,  under  which  the  se- 
curing; of  a  good  foundation  by  any  ordi- 
nary arrangement  is  out  of  the  question  :  and  the 
engineer  who  lacks  the  experience  and  ability  re- 
quired to  deal  successfully  with  such  cases  never 
fails  to  disappoint  his  employers.  Not  many 
years  since  the  various  portions  of  an  engine  were 
always  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  Thus,  a 
great  beam  was  carried  on  side  walls  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  cylinder  ;  while  the  tly  wheel 
was  supported  on  plummer  blocks  absohrtely  inde- 
pendent  of  the  rest  of  the  machine.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  easy  working  of  the  machine  depended 
on  the  absolute  and  relative  stability  of  different 
portions  of  the  structure  of  the  foundation,  and 
the  sinking  or  yielding  of  any  one  portion  disar- 
ranged all  the  rest.  To  obviate  such  results  large 
sums  were  expended  on  the  construction  of  foun- 
dations for  even  small  engines.  If  the  ground 
were  bad,  piles  were  driven  and  excavations  made 
to  great  depths,  and  the  expenditure  thus  incurred 
very  often  succeeded  the  price  of  the  machine 
proper.  The  introduction  of  self-contained  hori- 
zontal engines  did  much  to  make  matters  better, 
but  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  a  heavy  base  plate 
of  cast  iron  bolted  on  stone  blocks  answers  very 
well ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  under  any  circum. 
stances  such  a  combination  of  stone  and  iron 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  the  engine  be 
large,  no  single  stone  block  can  be  obtained  of 
proper  dimensions,  birt  when  two  or  more  are 
used  there  is  always  the  chance  of  irregular  set- 
tlement and  consequent  distortion  of  the  machi- 
nery to  be  considei-ed.  The  plan  answers  well 
enough  where  the  ground  is  good ;  where  it  is  bad 
it  does  not  answer  at  all,  or  very  imperfectly.  To 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  design  any  one    form   of 


foundation  which  will  be  applicable  to  every  type 
of  engine  under  all  circumstances  is  simple  non- 
sense. The  engineer  mirst  deal  with  his  difficulties 


as  they  arise,  and  he  can  hope  for  no  assistance 
from  books,  becairse  books  take  no  c.tgnisance  of 
engine  foundations  other  than  the  stone  or  brick- 
work  blocks  ordinarily  employed. 

A  case  lately  came  under  our  notice  where  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  steam  engine  to  drive  a  rolling 
mill  in  conjunction  with  a  water  wheel.  The 
only  available  place  for  the  engine  is  immediately 
over  the  canal  leading  the  water  to  the  wheel. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  erect  any  foundations  whatever  iu  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  term.  Stone  blocks  and  cast- 
iron  foundations  are  equally  inapplicable.  It  ia 
therefore  proposed  to  carry  the  engine  on  two 
wrought-iron  girders  spanning  the  canal  and  firmly 
bedded  at  each  end,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that 
the  expedient  will  answer  perfectly  if  the  girders 
are  made  strong  enough  and  the  fly  wheel  carefully 
balanced. 

It  is  to  such  applications  of  wrought  iron  that 
we  wish  to  direct  attention.  By  the  aid  of  girders 
of  this  material  engines  can  be  carried  as  safely 
on  an  upper  story  as  on  a  ground  floor,  and 
under  any  circumstances  the  weight  and  strain  of 
the  machinery  can  be  transmitted  across  treacher- 
ous ground  to  solid  foundations.  A  very  inge- 
nious application  of  the  principle  came  under  our 
observation  some  months  since.  An  eminent  firm 
of  engineers  in  Kent  had  occasion  to  construct 
some  heavy  machinery  for  pumping  out  a  dock. 
The  circumstances  were  such  that  the  cost  of  the 
pumping  machinery  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  system  of  constructi»,n  adopted  was  very 
simple  and  efficient.  Two  long  and  deep  wrought- 
iron lattice  girders  were  secured  some  6ft.  or  8ft. 
apart  by  cross  girders,  the  space  between  being 
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great  enoagli  to  admit  a  three-throw  crank  giving 
motion  to  three  large  pumpa.  Two  steam  cylin- 
ders were  bolted,  one  on  the  top  flange  of  each 
girder,  and  the  girders  also  carried  the  crank 
shaft  fitted  with  a  jlnion  gearing  into  a  spur 
wheel  on  the  pump  crank  shaft.  So  far 
the  whole  was  self  contained,  and  ready 
to  be  put  down  at  a  moment's  notice.  When  in 
place,  the  ends  of  the  girder  furthest  from  the  en- 
gine and  carrying  the  pump  crank  shaft  projected 
over  the  dock  wall.  The  pumps  were  supported 
on  a  stage  below,  and  no  special  foundations  of 
any  kind  were  required,  the  girders  distributing 
the  weight  of  the  machinery  over  a  large  surface. 
In  the  application  of  this  principle  of  distribu- 
tion by  the  aid  of  girders  consists  the  best  method 
of  dealing  wiih  these  exceptionally  difficult  cases, 
which  present  themselves  now  and  then  to  the  mc- 
ch.anical  engineer.  Asaiu\-,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
spend  money  in  piling  and  excavating  and  putting 
in  brick  and  concrete  piers  to  great  depths.  When 
very  heavy  pumping  machinery,  such  as  that  at 
Abbey  Mills  or  Crossness,  has  to  be  erected,  the 
case  is  diflerent,  and  although  the  use  of  girdcis 
may  aid  the  engineer,  they  will  not  enable  him 
to  dispense  in  such  exceptional  cases  even  par- 
tially « ilh  deep  and  solid  foundations.  But  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  will  be  found  that  by  combining 
horizontal  engines  with  wrought-iron  girders 
costly  foundations  may  be  rendered  unnecessary 
although  engines  of  very  considerable  power  are 
employed.  It  Ls  impossible  to  lay  down  any  par- 
ticular rule  to  be  followed  in  carrying  out  this 
principle.  Its  success  or  its  failure  must  depend 
on  the  tact,  skill,  and  experience  of  the  engineer. 
—The  Enrjineir. 

♦ 

ARCniTECTUEAL   SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  meatiug  of  the  Students'  Class  of 
the  Manchester  Architectural  Association  was 
held  on  Monday  week,  at  the  society's  rooms, 
Lord's  Chambers,  Corporation-street.  There  was 
a  good  attendance,  and  much  interest  was  evinced 
In  the  proceedings.  The  secretary's  and  treasurer's 
reports  were  passed,  the  latter  showing  a  balance 
in  favour  of  the  society.  Mr.  Alley,  jun.,  treasurer, 
and  5Ir.  W.  H.  M.  Ward,  secretary,  were  re-elected, 
and  Mr.  Kedford,  A. I.E. A.,  was  made  the  presi- 
dent, in  lieu  of  Mr.  Battye,  who  retired.  The  so- 
ciety has  been  in  operation  some  time  and  has 
worked  satisfactorily.  It  seeks  to  educate  students 
in  architecture  in  I  ranches  not  ordinarily  learnt 
in  office  routine.  The  construction  class  is  held 
on  Monday  evenings  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Battye  ;  the  free-hand  drawing  class  on  Friday 
evening,  directed  by  Mr.  Redford  ;  and  the  water- 
colour  class  on  Saturday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Eagot. 
The  session  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  ai.d 
Archccological  Society  commenced  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  with  the  president's  inaugur.al  address. 
The  subject  for  the  students'  competition  this  ses- 
sion will  be  a  design  for  a  row  of  ten  7  yard  street 
houses  of  three  stories ;  general  plan  and  general 
design  of  the  front  to  a  scale  of  10ft.  to  lin.  ;  the 
front  of  one  house  (with  section  of  front  "wall)  to 
be  shown  in  a  coloured  elevation  to  a  scale  of 
5ft.  to  lin.,  with  plans  of  each  floor  to  the  same 
scale.  The  materials  to  be  restricted  to  bricks, 
tiles,  and  terra  cotta.  The  drawings  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  council  on  or  before  Wednesday,  February 
3,  18C9.  The  president  also  offers  a  prize  of  two 
guineas  to  the  student  members  for  the  best 
"  Study  of  Architectural  Effect  in  combination 
with  liandscape,"  the  size  of  the  drawing  to  be 
about  16in.  by  lOin.  ;  ihe  method  of  execution  at 
thediscretion  of  the  competitors.  The  drawings  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  council  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
AprU  14,  ISdS). 

The  members  of  the  architectural  society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton  held  their  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday  hut.  The  report  was  read 
at  the  public  meetiu_'  in  the  Townhall,  Northamp- 
ton, after  which  Sir  Henry  Drydeu  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Megilithic  Monuments  of  Brittany."  In 
the  afternoon  excursions  were  made  to  Queen 
Eleanor's  Cross,  and  to  a  number  of  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood  south  and  west  of  Northamp- 
ton. Another  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
townhall  in  the   evening.      Amongst  the  papers 

I  read  were   one   on  "  Symbolism,"    by   the   Rev. 

I  _G.  Ayliffe  Poole,  and  one  on  "  The  Use  of  Colour 
in  the  Ornamentation  of  Churches,"  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Sutton. 

The  fourth  and  last  general  excursion  of  the 
Architectural  and  Archajological  Society  of  Dur- 
nam  and  Northumberland  for  the  present  year 
was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  Hamsterley  and 
Witton  Castle.    Amongst  the  objects  to  which 


attention  was  drawn  were  the  rema"ns  of  an  old 
Roman  road  running  from  the  high  end  of  Wit- 
ton-le-Wear  to  a  ford  in  the  river  below  Ham- 
sterley. On  reaching  Hamsterley  the  church 
w.as  visited.  The  church  is  cruciform  on  plan, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chiucel,  north  aud  south 
transepts,  south  porch,  and  modern  vestry  on 
north  side  of  chancel.  The  whole  eilifice  has 
been  so  much  altered  and  defaced  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tell  with  certainty  the  dates  of  the 
different  parts.  The  earliest  portion  is  the  south 
door  or  nave,  which  is  Norman.  Leaving  the 
church,  the  party  was  conducted  over  Witton 
Castle.  The  ancient  portion  of  the  Castle  forms 
a  square,  three  sides  being  formed  by  a  lofty  em- 
battled wall,  aud  the  greater  part  of  the  fourth 
side  being  occupied  by  the  keep.  The  keep  was 
erected  by  Lord  William  Eure,  baron  of  Witton, 
in  1544,  and  presents  the  general  features  of  the 
lietter  class  of  pile  towers  so  frequently  met  with 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  No  trace  re- 
mains of  the  chapel,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  on  t'ne  south  side  of  the  keep.  The  new 
buildings  erected  by  the  present  owner  harmonise 
well  with  the  ancient  structure.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  porch  are  placed  two  very  beautiful  early 
cross  slabs,  found  on  the  site  of  Witton-le-Wear 
station,  the  railway  cutting  through  what  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  Christian  cemetery.  After 
being  entertained  at  dinner  by  H.  Ch.aytor,  Esq., 
the  occupant  of  the  castle,  and  several  new  mem- 
bers having  been  elected,  the  members  of  the 
society  returned  by  rail  to  Bishop  Auckland, 


ARCH.^OLOaT. 


A  snoRT  time  ago,  says  a  correapondent  of  a  Dublin  paper, 
a  number  of  ai-ticlea  of  gre.at  autiquity  were  recovered  from 
the  bottom  of  a  lafte  about  tliree  miles  from  Tullamore. 
There  is  an  old  tradition  to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  house 
at  tlio  bottom  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  lake;  aud  as, 
during  the  recent  protracted  drought,  the  water  became 
very  low,  a  search  was  instituted,  and  a  dwelling,  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation,  was  discovered.  There 
were  found  in  it  some  plated  armour,  some  old  urns  and 
daggers  of  a  primitive  make.  Some  of  the  articles  bear  in- 
scriptions, which,  however,  have  not  yet  been  deciphered. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  pro3pectu3  li;is  been  issnerl  of  a  new  Limited  Liability 
Company  for  aiipplying  Shorebam  with  water.  The  supply 
ia  proposed  to  be  t;ikeu  from  a  spring  in  the  neigh  bo  lU'hood. 
Thecapital  ia  fixed  at  £5,000.  Mr.  Wilson  ia  the  company's 
engineer. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Walton  le  dale  and 
the  suiTounding  neighbourhood  having  for  its  object  the 
formation  of  a  company  for  supplying  the  township  witli 
water.  A  spring  has  beendiscovered  in  the  neighbourliood, 
aud  if  the  water  (samples  of  which  are  now  being  amilysed 
by  Dr.  Farrol,  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Privy 
Council)  should  prove  suitable,  the  works  will  be  at  once 
commenced. 

The  Midiciil  Times  and  Qaz'Jte  hopes  that  the  statement 
by  Profes-sor  Franklaud,  in  the  Registrar  General's  weekly 
return,  of  the  extreme  inpurity  of  the  Southwark  water 
will  be  inquired  into  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
or  the  Privy  Council,  or  other  authority.  The  total  solid 
impurities  in  this  water  in  September  are  said  to  have  been 
as  39  parts  in  100,000,  against  an  average  of  21  in  the  other 
Thames  Water  Companies.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  much 
of  the  impurity  was  due  to  common  salt.  II;id  some 
Tliames  water  from  between  bridges  fonnd  ita  way  into  the 
reservoir? 


^uilbiiig  liitclligcuce. 


OHimOHES    AND    CHAPELS. 

LilHngton  Church,  Leamington,  was  reopened 
on  Tuesday  week.  A  new  south  side  aisle  has 
been  added,  the  chancel  arch  has  been  widened, 
aud  an  open  stained  roof  has  been  substituted  for 
the  flat  one  in  the  chancel.  The  total  cost  has 
been  £1,000,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  W.  Eallord,  of  LilUugton. 

An  encaustic  painting  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas, 
representing  the  dead  Christ,  was  yesterday  fixed 
In  its  position  in  the  frieze  of  the  cornice  over  the 
communion  table  in  Clirist  Church,  Marylebone. 
The  crucified  figure  is  seen  nailed  to  the  cro.ss, 
extended  on  the  top  of  an  ideal  Calvary,  where 
angels,  hovering,  contemplate  the  wounds  in  feet 
and  hands.  For  force  of  drawing,  symbolical  pro- 
priety, and  local  effectivene.ss  this  picture  is  said 
to  deserve  comparison  rather  with  the  works  of 
French  or  German  mural  painters  than  with  the 
few  and  unimportant  attempts  which  have  been 
displayed  of  late  years  on  the  walls  of  English 
churches. 


St.  Paul's  Church,  Clifton,  was  consecrated  on 
Tuesday  week.  It  is  a  re-erection  of  the  building, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  destroyed  in 
December  last.  With  the  exception  of  the  outer 
walls,  the  tower,  the  spire,  and  the  vestry,  the 
church  was  wholly  destroyed.  Very  few  features 
of  the  old  ediljce  are  reproduced  in  the  new  one. 
The  nave  and  chancel  have  been  lengthened,  aud 
the  roof  of  the  chancel  has  been  raised,  aud  a  new 
chancel  arch,  40ft.  high,  has  been  erected,  with 
shafts  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  shafts  of  the 
pillars  supporting  the  nave  arcade  spring  from 
moulded  and  carved  bases  standing  clear  of  the 
seats,  thus  throwing  th^^  shafts  into  bold  relief. 
In  the  windows.  Geometric  tracery  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  Flamboyant.  There  is  a  richly 
panelled  and  carved  reredos  at  the  back  of  the 
altar.  The  panels  have  a  ground  of  gold  enriched 
with  a  red  aud  blue  diaper  pattern,  and  they  ex- 
tend right  across  the  chancel.  Sculptured  angels 
holding  scrolls  with  illuminated  texts  appear 
above  the  panels,  and  a  carved  cornice  of  natural 
foliage  completes  the  reredos,  which  is  sur- 
motmted  by  a  stone  arcade  with  polished  marblo 
shafts  and  carved  capitals.  Messrs.  Hansom  and 
Son  are  the  architects.  The  cost  has  been 
£6,000. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Scarborough,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Archbishop  of  the  province  on 
Friday  last.  The  plan  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  south  aisle,  and  the  building  is  constructed 
mainly  of  red  brick  with  sandstone  dressings. 
Accommodation  is  provided  fur  900  adults,  at  a 
cost  of  about  ,i'4,0ll0.  Mr.  G.  P.  Bodley,  of  Lou- 
don, is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Barry,  of  Scar- 
borough, the  contractor. 

On  Michaelmas  day  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Sopley,  near  Christ  Church,  Hants,  was  reopened, 
after  restoration.  The  Imilding  is  a  cruciform 
church  of  Early  English  date,  with  Perpendicular 
alterations.  The  chancel  has  been  renovated,  the 
circular  ceiling  in  the  nave,  which  concealed  a  very 
fine  Tudor  roof,  has  been  removed,  the  walls,  stono 
pillars,  and  arches  have  been  cleansed  from  many 
years'  accumulation  of  plaster  and  whitewash,  a 
new  floor  raised  throughout,  and  the  high  old- 
fashioned  pews  replaced  by  open  deal  seats, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  designs  by  Mr.  E.  Ferrey,  by  Mr. 
J.  Tanner,  of  Sopley. 

We  learn  that  it  is  proposed  to  restore  a  portion 
of  Tintagcl  Church,  Cornwall — the  north  transept 
— in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Douglas  Cook,  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  who,  by  his  own  request,  was 
buried  there.  The  restoration  (comprising 
a  painted  window  "  in  memoriam ")  will  be 
effected  by  his  personal  and  literary  friends. 

Christ  Church,  Bessbrook,  Co.  Down,  was  con- 
secrated on  Tuesday  hy  the  Lord  Primate.  It  is 
built  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  comprises 
nave,  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel,  and 
tower.  There  are  ten  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass,  two  of  them  being  memorials. 

The  reopening  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Market  liasen  took  place  on  the  24tli  ult.  The 
additions  and  alterations  have  been  such 
as  have  left  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  old 
buildings,  so  that  it  may  be  called  a  new 
church.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Hadfield  and 
Son,  of  Sheffield.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave 
and  north  and  south  aisles.  The  south  aisle 
is  terminated  by  a  tower  of  the  "  saddleback  "  de- 
scription, rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  70ft.  It 
is  crowned  by  a  stone  crucil'ix.  At  the  east 
end,  over  the  Lady  altar,  ia  a  window  represent- 
ing the  angel  Gabriel  appearing  to  the  Virgin, 
from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Lavers,  Earraud,  and 
Westlake,  of  London. 

A  new  VVesleyan  Chapel  was  opened  at  Ossett, 
Yorkshire,  on  Thursday  week.  The  style  is  Classic, 
somewhat  freely  treated.  The  plan  is  a  parallelo- 
gram, 90ft.  long  by  COft.  wide,  the  rojf  being  in 
one  span.  The  cost  was  about  .t'4,500.  Mr.  Hel- 
ton, of  Dewsbury,  was  the  architect. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  foundation  stoneofanew 
Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  at  Derby.  The  style 
is  thirteenth  century  English  Gothic,  and  accom- 
modationisprovidedfor  500  persons.  The  building 
comprises  nave,  side  aisles,  vestry,  heating  cham- 
ber, and  other  offices.  The  external  walling  will 
be  of  white  Coxbeach  stone,  and  the  window 
tracery  will  be  of  Hollington  stone.  The  pewiug 
is  of  picked  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The 
cost  has  been  £2,150.  Messrs.  T.  aud  H.  Herbert, 
of  Leicester,  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  J.  Tait, 
of  Leicester,  ia  the  architect. 
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On  Friday  last  the  new  church  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Hagley-road,  Birmingham,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  design  of 
the  building  is  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin,  architect ; 
the  builder  is  Jlr.  Partridge  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Koddis,  of 
Birmingham.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of 
Bath  stone,  with  bands  of  Hamstead  and  plinth 
of  Darley  Dale  stone  ;  and  the  interior  is  faced 
with  grey  Bronafgrove  stone.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  aspire  230ft.  high,  the  foundation  for  which  i.s 
already  built.  The  church  will  accommodate  some 
720  persons,  and  consists  of  nave,  two  side  aisles, 
transejits,  chancel,  choir,  and  minister's  vestry, 
organ  chamber,  and  west  porch.  The  centre  win- 
dow of  the  apse  is  hlled  in  with  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co  ;  the  subject  is  the  "  Cru- 
cifixion." 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Jewish  Syna- 
gogue, to  be  built  and  endowed  by  Jlr.  Simon 
Magnus,  merchant,  Chatham,  was  laid  by  that 
gentleman  on  Mond.iy  last  at  Rochester.  The 
building  and  house  adj.icent  for  the  residence  of 
the  Rabbi  form  an  extensive  frontage  in  the  High- 
street.  The  new  synagogue  will  be  from  draw- 
ings of  H.  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  Queen-street,  London, 
under  whose  superintendence  the  buildings  are  in 
course  of  construction  by  J.  G.  Naylar,  builder, 
Rochester,  and,  with  the  sum  appropriated  for  en- 
dowment, will  cost  £7,000. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  guardians  of  St.  Pancras  have  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Henshaw  for  the  erection  of  their 
new  infirmary  at  Highgate,  for  the  sum  of 
£36,0U0.  They  have  also  accepted  Mr.  R.  Mann's 
tender  for  the  erection  of  their  new  schools  at 
Leavesden,  Woodside,  near  Watford,  for  £37,545. 
Both  buildings  have  been  designed  by  and  will  be 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Giles 
and  Biven,  architects. 

On  Saturday  week  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  co-operative  store  and  public  hall  was  laid  at 
Rawtenstall.  The  walla  will  be  cased  with  pitch- 
faced  coursed  wall  stone,  relieved  with  moulded 
strings  of  dressed  Longridge  stone.  Messrs.  Max- 
well and  Tuke,  of  Bury,  are  the  architects,  their 
plans  being  selected  in  a  limited  competition.  Mr. 
James  Roberts,  of  Rawtenstall,  is  the  principal 
contractor.     The  cost  will  be  upwards  of  £6,000. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  four  relief  of&ces 
assigned  for  the  parish  of  St.  Panoras  has  been 
opened.  The  first,  in  Compton-place,  has  already 
been  described  in  these  columns.  The  new  offices 
are  situated  in  Leighton-road,  Kentish-town,  and 
comprise  apartments  for  the  resident  superinten- 
dent, coal  and  fuel  stores,  waiting  room,  com- 
mittee room,  relief  room,  bread  room,  la';our 
yards,  stone-breaking  sheds,  store  rooms,  oakum- 
picking  sheds,  and  superintendent's  offices.  Mr. 
K.  C.  Robins,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand,  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Irons 
the  contractors.  The  cost  has  been  nearly 
£2,000. 

♦ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases  for  binding  the  BUILDING 
NEW3;  Vol.  SIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  23.  each. 


To  Our  Readers. — We  8h.all  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  lia  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  proyinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
neaa  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STHEET.  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— H.  L.  G.— J.  N.— M.  and  Co.— P.  and  Co. 
-C.  S.  J.-J.  B.-J.  W.  (Cowes).-J.  F.  and  Son.-J.  T. 
— E.  W.— J.  P.— C  B,  A.-T.  C.-T  R.  («ith  lepurt).— 
J.  Pott».— J.  Gibhs  (shall  stand  over  till  next  week)  —S.  T. 
-J.  L.— W.  W.-C.  S.— H.  C.-G.  G.  H.— R.  JU.— W.  U.JI. 


Correspoiibcitre. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcildino  News. 
Sip., — "  Fair  and  Square,"  whose  letter  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.,  is,  I  think,  scarcely 
entitled  to  the  designation  he  h;usa.sBumed.  Though 
admitting  himself  "  not  sufficiently  experienced," 
he  makes  observations  imfavourable  to  building 
societies,  and  this  he  does  from  an  acipiaiutance 
with  one  "  prospectus  "  only.    Would  it  not   be 


better  for  "  Fair  and  Square  "  to  reserve  his  stric- 
tures until  he  is  well  informed,  particularly  as  he 
avows  himself  "'an  advocate  for  building  societies 
in  principle  ?"  "  Fair  and  Square  "  also  "  bcUei'c^ 
that  some  societies  pay  less  in  professional  fee.-* 
thau  they  charge,"  and  this  he  denounces  by  the 
hard  word  "deception."  If  what  "Fair  .and 
Squ:ire  "  "believes"  should  torn  out  to  be  true 
it  is  not  intimated  on  whom  "  deception  "  is  prac- 
tised. If  a  borrower  agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
for  legal  and  survey  fees  to  a  society,  and  iu  con- 
sequence that  sum  is  one-fifth  or  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  usually  charged,  the  arrange- 
ment made  ly  the  society  with  their  professional 
officers  can  be  no  concern  of  his,  while  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  are  surely  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  It  does  not  seem  clear,  then,  to 
whom  the  hard  word  "deception"   is    applicable. 

As  '•  Fair  and  Square"  announces  himself 
"an  advocate  for  building  societies "  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  he  again  addresses  you  he  will 
thoroughly  master  the  subject.  If  his  lucubra- 
tions will  bear  the  stamp  of  candour  and  intelli- 
gence he  will  merit  the  title  he  has  taken,  and  even 
the  thanks  of  all  interested,  and  especially  those  of 
your  obedient  servant,  A  Director. 

October  5. 


sums  under  £50  are  repayable  upon  demand. 
1  have  for  many  years  taken  great  interest  in 
these  societies,  and  would  recomuiend  all  mem- 
bers of  land  and  building  societies  to  cut  out  the 
letters  now  appearing  from  week  to  week  in  your 
paper,  and  paste  them  in  a  book,  as  I  am  doing, 
for  future  reference.  A  Depositor. 


Sir, — I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  time  that 
this  correspondence  should  cease,  but  before 
closing  it  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  space  for  one 
or  two  observations  on  the  letters  in  your  last  im- 
pression. 

I  could  almost  be  angry  with  "Fair  and 
Square  "  for  turning  the  tables  on  "  A  Director," 
whom  I  looked  upon  as  my  best  friend  in  the 
controversy.  His  little  plea  for  the  societies  was 
so  I'eiy  modest  that  it  is  with  a  kind  of  regret 
one  sees  it  disturbed.  W'ith  your  correspondent 
"  B.  B."  I  have  no  contention.  The  society  he 
refers  to  as  willing  to  accept  £3l5  per  annum  for 
104  years  in  repayment  of  a  loan  of  £300 — 
something  jtnder  5  per  cent,  on  the  annutvl 
balances  of  the  principal — must  satisfy  the  most 
exacting  and  scrupulous  of  borrowers.  If  he 
will  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  rules  and  parti- 
culars of  the  society  he  alludes  to  he  will  do  me 
a  service,  and  I  will  gratefully  reimburse  any 
charges  he  may  be  put  to. 

I  might  take  exception  to  the  tone  of  the  last 
letter  from  "S.  3."  He  says  I  am  unfair  in  in- 
troducing the  extract  I  gave  last  week,  that  it 
does  not  truly  represent  the  working  of  the 
societies,  and  that  it  tends  to  mystify  the  discus- 
sion. I  reply  that  the  extract  in  question  was 
cut  from  the  prospectus  of  the  Birkbeck  Society, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  any ;  that  it 
was  reproduced  iu  an  article  iu  "  Once  a  \v  eek," 
which  adopted  it  as  an  exemplification  of  the 
principles  of  the  societies  in  whose  advocacy  the 
article  was  written  ;  and  that  it  is,  I  submit,  a 
clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  that  principle. 
Whether  it  mystifies  the  discussion  I  leave  to 
your  readers  to  say  ;  it  was  inserted  for  a  directly 
contrary  purpose,  and  because  I  saw  how  incou- 
venient  it  was  to  argue  on  hypothetical  illustra- 
tions. My  question,  "  Do  landlords  reap,  &c.," 
follows  directly  from  a  consideration  of  the 
principle  there  enunciated. 

I  h.ave  not  the  Diily  News  to  refer  to,  but  I 
am  not  clear  that  your  correspondent  is  right  iu 
saying  that  Mr.  Denton  was  referring  to  freehold 
houses.  He  was  speaking  of  building  operations 
in  towns  generally,  and  these,  we  know,  are  for  the 
most  part  on  leasehold  tenures ;  besides,  he 
speaks  of  the  principal  being  repaid  during  the 
"period  of  dur.ation,"  which  seems  to  make  for 
my  view  of  the  case. 

After  all,  "  S.  S."  must  excuse  me  if  I  claim 
him  as  a  convert.  In  his  letter  of  the  22ud  ult., 
he  endeavoured  to  show  that,  by  the  aid  of  a 
building  society,  a  house  rented  at  £36  per 
annum  could  be  purchased  at  a  saving  of  £250. 
Now  he  says  that  a  house  yielding  the  average 
or  a  satisfactory  return  of  profit  can  be  so  ob- 
tained by  a  tenant  "  without  sustaining  any  pecu- 
niary loss  !  "—I  am,  &c.,        E.  Ingress  Bell. 

October  5. 


Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
correspondence  on  this  question,  and  with 
your  leave  I  should  like  to  ask  your  correspond- 
ents if  they  can  explain  why  the  "  Tem- 
perance Land  and  Building  Societies "  can 
only  afford  to  pay  depn^itnrs  •!  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  require  one  month's  notice  to  with 
draw  sums  not  exceeding  £100,  while  the 
'*  Birkbeck  Building  and  Land  Society  "  p<ay 
their  depositors  S>  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  aU 


THE  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  ORGAN. 

Sir, — Being  in  a  petition  to  know  thoroughly 
the  organ  at  Westminster  Abbey,  will  ynu  kindly 
allow  me  a  little  space  in  your  valuable  journal 
to  correct  some  of  the  errors  of  your  corre- 
spondent "  C.  B.  A.,"  respecting  that  instrument  1 

Firstly,  then,  in  the  notice  of  September  11, 
he  says  that  there  are  a  few  pipes  in  the  middle. 
I  presume  by  that  is  meant  the  choir  (called  by 
"  C.  B.  A."  quoir)  organ,  which  contains  six  stops, 
and  is  in  itself  a  complete  organ.  Next  comes 
"  the  final  and  fatal  blunder  "  (to  use  "  C.  B.  A.'s" 
expression),  the  swell  oigan.  Here  your  corre- 
spondent f.alls  into  a  great  error,  as  the  swell 
organ  at  Westminster  Abbey  is  justly  famed  for 
its  eft'ectiveness.  Previous  to  the  dividing  of  the 
organ,  I  believe  that  the  swell  box  did  not  open 
towards  the  nave,  but  towards  the  choir.  The 
comparison  of  the  old  and  new  swell  organ  is  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  Further  on  your  correspondent 
says,  "  having  got  the  new  trumpet,  and  rid  of 
the  old  one,  which  some  may  remember  with 
dismay."  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  that  no  trumpet  stop  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  organ,  but  that  of  late  it 
had  unfortunately  been  the  custom  on  special 
occasions  to  have  the  addition  of  a  "  cornet  i 
piston."  Probably  this  was  the  dismal  old 
trumpet  "C,  B.  A."  alludes  to. 

Now  we  come  to  the  September  25th  number. 
Your  correspondent  here  tells  us  that  the  whole 
series  of  pipes  on  the  "  two  fronts  of  this  Abbey 
organ "  and  the  front  of  the  choir  organ  are 
"shams."  Out  of  the  twenty-four  front  pipes 
of  the  great  organ  (that  on  the  north  side)  the 
ten  large  ones  and  the  three  at  the  east  side  are 
speaking  pipes.  Five  in  one  of  the  front  small 
'  group  speak,  and  the  other  group  forms  the  door. 
The  seven  on  the  west  side  are  "shams."  The 
whole  of  the  choir  organ  front  are  also  speaking 
pipes.  The  front  pipes  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave  are  all  "shams,"  as  all  the  pipes 
of  this  organ  are  enclosed  in  a  bos,  this  being  the 
swell  organ.  These  also  are  not  "  wooden 
cylinders,"  but  metal  pipes.  Next  we  come  to 
the  "  pedal  organ."  It  is  well  known  that  this 
part  of  the  organ  is  exceedingly  effective,  the 
effect  being  not  in  the  least  destroyed  by  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  pipes — in  fact,  they  are 
far  superior  to  many  32ft  stops  that  stand  in  a 
perpendicular  position.  I  will  here  refer  your 
correspondent  to  the  work  of  Hopkins  and  Rim 
bault  (a  work  quoted  by  "  C,  B.  A."),  where  h 
will  find  that  Mr.  Hopkins  speaks  in  more  than 
one  place  most  favourably  of  this  pedal  organ. 

In  cunclusion,  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  I 
think  it  would  have  been  well  worth  "  C.  B,  A.'s" 
while  to  have  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  instrument  and  positive  facts,  before 
committing  such  erroneous  statements  to  paper, 
—I  am  ,  Ac,  C.  S.  J. 


Iiitertoumiuiiication;. 


QUESTIONS. 

tl052.]-EriCTCLOIDALCnR\'E,— Would  Bomeofyotir 
numerous  correspondents  inform  me  what  is  the  exac* 
meaning  of  the  term  applied  to  the  curve,  and  how  it  is 
described?— DRAUonxsM  AN. 


[10,53,]— STRAINS  UPON  CANTILEVERS  —In.an open- 
sided  cantilever,  as  shown  io  the  cut,  what  would  bo  the 
strain  upon  the  two  bolts  holding  it  to  the  w.all  supposing 


it  to  be  uniformly  loaded  with  a  weight  of  5  cwt,  to  tho  foot 
run,  and  the  length  to  be  10ft  ?— Inqcirer. 


[1054.]— PAYMENT  OF  SALARY.— A  fim'  employed  a 
clerk  at  so  much  per  week,  the  Siilary  to  be  paid  weakly, 
but  the  understanding  being  that  a  month's  notice  was  to 
be  given  and  received  before  the  situation  was  rendered 
vacant,  by  either  party.  Instead  of  a  mouth,  the  clerk 
received  only  a  week's  notice  and  was  di«mi*^e(I  at  the 
e  xpiration  of  that  term.  Has  ho  any  remedy  iigainst  hifl 
employers,  or  must  he  put  up  with  the  treatment  ?— L.  Z.  0. 
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[1055.]— PRESSURE  OF  WATER.— 1  have  to  miiko  a 
new  sluice  gate,  aud  would  like  to  know  how  I  am  to  pro- 
ceed to  calculate  the  preasuie  of  water  against  it.  The 
height  of  the  water  is  9ft.,  and  the  breadth  of  the  sluice 
gate  Gft.  6in.  There  is  very  little  curreut  in  the  streiini  at 
any  time. — H.  H. 


[  1 056.  ]— COUNTY  SURVEYORS.— Could  any  of  the  con- 
tributors to  '*  Intercommunication"  give  me  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  proper  course  to  pursue  witli  regard  to 
an  appointment  as  a  county  surveyor?  Is  there  any  exami- 
nation to  he  piisdfd,  or  are  the  appointments,  like  many 
otlier  similar  ones,  dependent  upon  interest  instead  of 
ahility  and  qualitications';- S.  S   J. 


[lOoT.l-STREXGTH  OF  CAST-IRON"  BARS.  — Is  there 
any  rule  for  calculating  the  breaking  weight  of  cost  iron 
b.*r3,   placed  as  showu  in  the  cut  ?    The  bars  are  4iu.  by 


a 


I 


-Sii-O"—' 


/ 


V 
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Sin.,  and  the  span  between  supports  is  5ft.  What  wouhl 
be  the  safe  pn.>po:tion  between  the  breaking  load  aud  the 
actual  load  each  bar  ought  to  have  put  upon  it  ?  -  Fitter. 


(I05S.I-FILTERING  WATER.— Will  any  correapondeut 
inform  me  what  are  the  best  materials  for  constructing  a 
filter  on  a  large  scale?  I  have  seen  charcoal,  sand, 
gravel,  aud  other  mediums  advocated,  but  am  at  a  loss  to 
deterraiue  which  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose. — 
Reservoir. 

[1059.)-FACTORY  CHIMNEY  FLUES  AND  SHAFTS. 
— What  diameter  ought  the  flue  of  a  factory  chimney  to  be 
in  comparison  to  the  furnaces  in  connection  therewith  ? 
Has  its  capacity  anything  to  do  with  the  bl.ickne^s  whicli 
generally  disfigures  the  exterior  of  chimney  sliafts,  com- 
MiNTEO  «"       ettaovEi  mencing  at    the  summit 

^'^^/—^~[l\iiy^ [i"a  ""'1  coutinuiuT  down  fre 
<]uenlly  sevei-al  yards?  If 
not,  can  any  of  your  in- 
telligent readers  inform 
me  of  the  cause  and  its 
prevention  ?  I  h.ave  long 
thought  that  a  better 
method  might  be  adopted 
in  secunng  those  crowning 
_  stones    of    chimney    caps 

CLtVATION       SECJIOU  which  now   require  to  be 

cramped,  by  encircling  them  instead  with  strong  lead 
^pe  (copper  rope  being  expensive),  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 
Will  this  prove  a  permanent  and  good  holdfast,  and 
woiUd  it  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  beat  from  the 
furnaces  ?-L.  M. 


(1060.1-STATlONERS'  H  \LL.— Would  you,  or  any  of 
yo'lr  readers,  kindly  subscribe  a  little  infonnation  in  re- 
spect to  entriei  made  at  Stationers'  Hall?  Have  you  to 
trust  wholly  upon  the  faith  of  your  publisher  in  handing 
over  and  settling  as  to  terms,  date  of  publication,  &c.  ' 
The  form  to  be  filled  in,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  compels  this  to 
be  done  before  beiug  able  to  make  an  entrv  ?  After  haviu" 
once  entered,  can  it  be  transferred  to  any  other  person 
without  again  paying  the  usual  entrance  fee  ?— Dodo. 


n061 1-LETTEKS  PATENT.— I  have  an  invention  1 
wiah  to  patent ;  can  any  of  your  "Intercommunication" 
roadere  inform  me  the  best  method  of  doing  so  ?  and  oblitre 
— FirrEE.  " 

[Patonts  are  granted  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kin"- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  inventors  only ;  un- 
less the  inventors  are  resident  abnxad,  in  which  case  patents 
may  be  taken  by  another  party  as  a  communication.  Not 
more  than  one  distinct  invention  can  be  included  in  one 
IMtent.  The  cost  of  a  patent  for  three  ye.ars,  including 
Ooverument  fe  s  and  agency  (if  an  agent  be  employed" 
which  13  usually  advisable,  cire  being  taken  that  a  really 
rrapectaWe  firm  be  employed),  generally  amounts  to  about 
£30.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  three  yeara,  tlie  patent 
nay  be  secured  for  four  years  further  on  payment  of  1 53  Ss. 
iDO  may  be  prolonged  for  anotlier  term  of  seven  years  on 
"ying  before  the  expiration  of  the  seventh  year,  Hldi  3s 
the  patent  can  be  abandoned  at  any  of  the  above  sta"es 
•uller  information  can  be  readUy  obtained  at  the  Govern- 
ueat  Patent  Office. ) 

[1062.J  -TESTING  IRON  GIRDERS.  -  Suppose  I  re- 
uire  an  iron  gii-der  testing,  which  will  be  done  in  the 
manner  shown  in  the  sketch. 
Let  D  be  the  girder,  A  B  a 
beam  fixed  at  point  B,  rest 
i  ing  on  the  girder,  with  W,  a 

( certain    wei.ht,    applied   at 

tlicr  end.  If  tlie  distauc-,-  from  B  to  C  is  2ft  ,  from  C  to  A 
ift.,andthe  weight  applied  2  tons,  required  the  weight 
ctnally  applied  to  centre  of  girder?— Cast  Iron. 

nOiiS.l- RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. -Can  any  of  your 
saders  inform  mo  where  I  can  obtain  detail  diawings  for 
lodam  railway  carriages,  die.  ? — J.  J. 

tl061.]-POLISHED  MARBLE  AND  GRANITE.— Can 
on,  or  any  correspondent,  inform  me  how  to  polish  marble 
camte,  &c.  ?  — L.  L.  ' 

(1095 1-ALGEBKA  AND  ALGEBRAICAL  WORKS, 
-noma  any  of  your  readers  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me 
nose  are  the  best  works  on  Complete  Algebra,  aud  also 
■■w  k  J  "Pni'"'^  Trigonometry,  the  price,  and  where 
uousned  ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complete  know- 
r^f  „.?  ~S!;''ra  before  studying  trigonometry,  and  to  what 
V  w  ■t!^'^'"'  already  a  good  work  on  algebra,  by  Ker- 
y.  tmt  It  IS  very  old.  I  suppo.«e  tliere  is  a  va^t  diSerence 
.nSUf"™*  'J"'*™  °f  algebra  aud  that  of  nearly  one 
,^S?/'*?.'*°-  '  ^^^^  '""'S'"  "'^  "*"'  P«t  of  a  work 
'    Btonecattmg  and  Practical  Masonry,"  which,  I  am  told, 


is  by  Nicholson ;  but  as  there  is  no  author's  name  on  the 
book,  aud  not  being  certain  that  I  have  Nicholson's,  1 
would  aho  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  if  they 
could  tell  me  if  the  work  I  have  is"by  Nicholson.  The  one 
I  have  is  published  by  T.  Kelly,  Paterirostcr-row,  and  the 
date  underneath  the  plates  is  lfj4S.  Or  can  any  of  them 
recommend  a  better  and  more  modern  work  on  the  same 
subject  ?  I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  thanking  •'  R." 
for  recommending  Gwilt's,  whieh  I  inteud  to  get :  and  also 
thank  *'  Subscriber,"  and  am  sorry  I  am  not  at  present  in 
London  to  look  at  the  copy  which  ho  has  so  kindly  taken 
the  trouble  to  inform  me  of.  — SrosE.M.\soN. 


[1006.]— CON.STRUCTIOS    OF   ARCHES.— Will  some 
kind  communicant,  better  up  in  construction  of  arches 


.<f^ 


than  myself,  eay  if  the  above  arch  is  as  strong  as  one  with 
the  ordinary  arrangement  of  voassoirs  would  bo?  and 
oblige- P. 


(lOGM-WHEEL  AND  CHAIN  PUMPS.— Will  some  of 
your  readers  answer  the  following?  Throughout  a  greater 
part  of  North  A  merica  the  cottages  and  small  class  houses 
are  all  supplied  with  wheel  and  chain  pumps,  whic;h  I  liave 
tested  to  work  well,  aud  answer  tho  purpose  even  in  a 
severe  climate  like  that.  Is  there  any  firm  in  England  who 
manufactures  these  ready  for  putting  down  ?  One  of  their 
chief  merits  is  that  any  carpenter  can  put  theiu  in  without 
the  aid  of  a  plumber  or  other  class  mechanic  — U  U 
Great  Malvern. 


should  be  of  flat  iron,  21in.  by  fin.;  and  those  of  No.  S 
should  be  in  pairs,  as  the  sti'aina  upon  these  are  double 
those  upon  the  bars  No.  2.    The  tie  bar,  4,  may  be  2ain.  by 


ric.i. 


iin.,  and  the  king  rod.  No.  5.  is  hardly  needed,  and  may  be 
IJin.  by  gin.  I  would  suggest  to  "  It.  G."  that  he  should 
got  a  proper  design  for  his  roof,  .and  not  put  it  up  by  rule 
of  thumb,  .as  it  will  cost  hiui  twice  as  much  in  the  long 
run. — ExoiNEER. 


[1027.]— STEEL  MAKING. —What  "Tubal  Cain"  ap- 
pears to  renuire  information  upon  is  the  difference  between 
iron  and  steel.  This,  theoretically,  consists  in  tho  presence 
of  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  in  the  steel,  which  does  not 
exist  in  ordinary  iron,  either  cast  or  wrought.  The  whole 
process  of  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  simply  means 
adding  to  the  iron  a  small  percentage  of  carbon,  which  is 
accomplished,  speaking  generally,  by  piling  up  bars  of  iron 
alternately  with  thin  layers  of  carbon,  and  working  thera 
up  together.  "Tubal  Cain  "  should  read  some  good  work 
on  the  manufactiu'e  of  iron  and  steel. — Fer. 


REPLIES. 

[991.]-LOAD  ON  CAST-IRON  SKEWBACK  GIR- 
DERS.—If  "  Urgent  "  or  "C,uit  Iron"  would  refer  to  my 
reply  to  "  An  Interested  One,"  a  week  or  two  back,  they 
will  find  the  principle  on  which  the  strains  on  rectilinear 
beams  are  calculated  fully  explained.  In  "  Urgent's  "  case 

a  .  d  .  20 
the  formula         j is  applicable,  as  in  all  others ;  but 

"Cast  Iron,"  evidently  not  knowing  the  principle  on  which 
the  formula  is  constructed,  is  at  a  loss 
how  to  apply  it.  To  find  the  breaking 
weight  of  "Urgent's"  girder,  divide 
the  sectional  area  of  the  girder  into 
two  parts  horizontally,  the  lower  part 
being  six  times  the  area  of  the  upper 
(the  relative  values  of  the  power  of  re- 
sistance in  cast  iron  to  compressive  .and 
.  .  tensilestiainbeingasO  tol).    The  line 

dividing  these  two  areas  will  be  the  neutral  axis,  t  he  point 
where  the  two  strains  cross,  and  consequently  affected  by 
neither.  Having  done  this,  find  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
each  area  A  and  1),  which  are  the  centres  of  pressure,  and 
take  the  distance  between  these  two  points  for  d  in  the 

a  .  d  .  -jO 
formula,  j ,  a  being  the  area  of  the  lower  part.  — 


1 


J.  L— o. 


[1022.] -AREA  OP  A  FIELD.-I  read  the  solution 
given  by  "F.,"  and  my  first  uuestion  was— "  What  has  the 
sixth  side  done  that  it  should  be  dismissed  from  the  figure  ?" 
He  has  evidently  caught  at  a  straw  and  defeated  himself 
1  refer  him  to  my  letter  of  last  week,  for,  instead  of  assist- 
ing. I  see  he  needs  assistance  :  and  I  thank  him  for  specially 
noting  that  tho  method  of  obtaining  the  area  given  by 
him  is  not  mine.— J.  M'Namara. 

[1022.]— "Young  Surveyor  "makes  a  mistake  in  saying 
that  "the  only  object  of  field  notes  is  to  plot  the  survey 
made."  The  areas  of  fields  are  often  re  luired  for  tho  valua- 
tion of  crops  and  other  purposes,  tor  which  it  is  quite  im- 
necessary  to  plot  the  survey.  In  such  cases,  as  I  said  in  my 
former  reply,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  lengths  re  juired  to 
throw  the  held  or  fields  into  triangles  should  be  measured. 
— Another  Young  Surveyor. 


[102S.1-THE  STRONGEST  BRICKS. —The  solid 
brick  is  much  stronger  than  tho  perforated  In  fiet,  the 
latter  has  very  little  strength,  and  should  not  be  used 
where  there  is  any  probability  of  a  lieavy  crushing  weight 
being  brought  upon  them. — Essex. 


[1034.]— MEASURING  ARTIFICERS'  WORK.— There 
is  an  excellent  little  book  recently  published  in  Weale's 
Series  on  "  Quantities  aud  Measurements,"  by  Mr.  Beaton 
in  which  I  think  "A.  Beaver"  will  liiid  all  he  re.iuires  — 
Student. 

[103S.J-TOWNHALLS.-I  can  tell  "Beginner"  that  the 
only  "book"  he  will  find  on  "  townhalls"  is  to  be  found  in 
.an  architect's  oflnce.  He  must  learn  by  actual  nractice  how  to 
arrange  the  necessary  accommod.atiou  for  a  certain  number 
of  people  either  in  a  townhall  or  a  church.  No  book  will 
give  him  foe  information  be  appears  to  re.iuire. — L.  M. 


[1025]  —  PROJECTION  OP  A  SHADOW.  —  Will 
"  Draughtsman  "  allow  me  to  suggest  that  he  will  find  all 
the  information  he  wants  in  the  work  on  "  Sciography,"  of 
which  an  admirable  notice  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Building  News  of  September  11.— P.  I'. 

[1025.]— From  the  .angles  chosen  in  the  diagram,  it  acci- 
dentally happens  that  there  would  be  no  shadow  cast  on  the 
roof  I  enclose  a  small  diagram,  in  which  the  angles  are 
altered,  so  that  a  shadow  would  be.cast  on  the  roof  as  well 


FRONT.  VIEW 


PUAN 


/h)- 


SIDE    ETt-El/. 


[1039.]-L-\NDLORD'S  TAX  AND  SEWERS'  RATE 
—  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  dUemma  into  which 
"  R.  G."  appears  to  have  fallen  ;  .and,  in  the  first  place  as 
he  admits  that  he  has  signed  the  agreement  for  tho  house 
which  he  occupies,  let  me  assure  him  that  he  has  no  redress 
In  the  second  place,  I  consider  him  very  lucky  in  not  having 
to  pay  the  sewers'  rate.  It  is  becoming  the  universal  prac- 
tice in  London  and  the  suburbs  to  chargo  the  sewers'  rato 
upon  the  tenant  I  pay  it  myself,  and  have  always  done  so 
Let  me  now  inform  "R.  G."  that,  suppo.se  there  was  no 
.agreement,  which  is  not  his  case,  the  only  tax  which  tho 
landlord  can  be  legally  compelled  to  pay  is  the  property 
tax.  This  can  be  recovered  at  any  time  by  the  tenant, 
should  he  ever  have  been  made  to  pay  it  by  coercion  or 
through  his  own  ignorance  of  the  law.  The  landlord  of 
"  B.  Q."  is  quite  right,  and  there  is  no  doubt  he  knows  it 
— Clerk. 

[1041.] -ANTS  IN  HOUSES. -"  Edward  Monson"wm 
find  the  ordinary  insect  powder,  to  be  obtained  at  any  oil- 
shop,  an  etfectual  destroyer  of  ants. — H.  L.  G. 

[10il.]-Some  further  remedies  against  the  annoyance  of 
these  insect!  are  suggested  by  various  correipondents  of  a 
contemporary.  "  S.  A.  K."  advises  that  the  cupboards  and 
other  places  invaded  by  the  insects  should  be  sprinkled 
with  the  hquid  ammonia  used  by  chemists,  and  known  as 
"  liquor  ammonia!  fortis,  SSO,"  "a  substance  most  effica- 
cious in  killing  black  beetles."  "A  Past  Sufferer"  has 
found  that  if  the  places  frejuented  by  the  insects  are 
washed  with  a  solution  of  alum  they  will  snon  disappe.ar 
"  One  who  has  been  tormented  with  Ants  "  has  found  tlial; 
they  disappeared  from  his  pantry  after  the  spots  fre,|Uented 
by  them  had  been  sprinkled  with  creosote.  "Antidote" 
who  writes  from  Liverpool,  states  that  his  house  was  over- 
run with  ants  during  tho  p,ast  summer.  He  tried  various 
remedies,  bnt  in  vain,  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  he  put 
camphor  in  small  bags,  and  placed  them  near  the  places 
most  infested,  and  he  finds  that  the  insects  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. "  S.  M.  O."  found  that  soft  soap,  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water,  smeared  in  all  their  hannto,  had 
the  effect  of  expelling  them. 


as  on  the  wall.  The  position  of  the  arrow  is  of  course  a 
mistake,  since,  .as  it  is,  the  entire  elevation  would  be  in 
shadow.  The  dotted  lines  explain  the  means  employed  to 
project  the  outline  of  the  shadow.  — E.  S.  B. 


[1026.]-IRON  AND  WOOD  ROOFS.- Having  put  up 
several  roofs  for  engineering  workshops  intended  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpose  as  that  of  "  Iron  v.  Wood,"  I  can 
give  him  the  benefit  of  my  own  experience.  The  rafter 
should  be  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  of  timber,  with  a 
couple  of  iron  bais  upon  each  side  bolted  through  by  |In. 
bolts.  I  would  advise  "  Iron  ».  Wood  "  to  discard  the  old 
timber  truss  al  ogether.  The  bars  No.  1  may  be  of  round 
iron,  Ijin  in  diameter,  and  burned  on  to  shoes  of  cast-iron, 
and  united  to  the  rafters  by  wood  screws.    Bars  Ko.  2 


tl04J.]— THE  MEASUREMENTS  OF  HEIOHT.S.  _ 
"Reader"  will  find  the  rule  below  will  assist  him  in  tho 
use  of  the  aneroid  barometer.  Assuming  the  height  of  tho 
atmosjihere  to  be  27,000ft.  :  Rule— As  the  sum  of  tho  read- 
ings of  tho  aneroid  is  to  their  diflerence,  so  is  5.'),000(or 
twice  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  in  feet)  to  the  elevation 
required.  Example  :  To  find  the  height  of  Fairlight  Down, 
near  Hastings — 

Let  the  reading  of  the  aneroid  on 

the  Marine  Parade  at  Hastings  =  30.05        30.05 

Do.,  on  the  Down   =  29.44        29.44 


Sum  =     59.49  O.ClDiff. 

.  ■ .  59.49in.  :  O.Oliu.  : :  55,000ft.  :  564ft.  nearly. 
— T.  H.,  Ilfracombe. 

PS.— If  "  Reader  "  will  Bend  his  private  address,  I  will 
forward  him  a  table,  whereby  he  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
heights  corresponding  to  the  depressions  of  the  aneroid 
barometer  Temperature,  65  deg.  Fah. ;  Lower  Barometer, 
30in.— T.  H. 

[1044.]— The  following  table,  from  the  "  Board  of  Trade 
BarometerMannal,"  by  Admual  Pi tzroy,  will  save  "Reader" 
some  trouble  ia  calculating  heights  by  the  barametei  up  to 
4,524ft. :— 
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Ileii'lit  in  Feet. 

29.0  1,753    2S.0 

.9  1,S44 

.8  1,935 

.7  2,027 

.6  2,119 

.5  2,211 

.4  2,303 

.3  2,396 

.2  2,4S9 


2,675 
.9  2,769 
.8  2,S64 
.7  2,959 
.6  3,054 
.5  I  3,149 
.4  3,245 
.3    3,341 

3,433 


270  I  3,633 
.9  3,731 
.8  ■  3,829 
.V  i  3,927 
.6  4,025 
.5  4,124 
.4  I  4,223 
.3  4,323 
.2  , 4,423 


27.1  I  3,635  26.1  '4, 
The  simplest  rale  I  know  is — As  the  sum  of  the  cohimns 
(or  the  two  readings  of  the  aneroid)  is  to  their  difference,  so 
ia  the  constant  number  j2,000ft.  to  the  approximate  heij^ht. 
"  Re.ider "  must  not  e.xpect  to  get  coiTect  heights  by  the 
barometer  except  by  the  finest  instruments  and  repeated 
observatiou-s.  -  S.  W.  J. 


[1047.]  — COLOURING  BRICKS.  —  Bricklayers  use  a 
soludoQ  of  yellow  ochre  for  colouring  brickwork. — H.  L.  G. 

[lOIS.l-TBffi  BUILDERS'  PRACTICAL  DIRECTOn. 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent  "  Sandyarms,"  I  can  let 
him  have  a  copy  of  the  "Builder's  Practical  Director," 
bound  and  clean,  as  I  have  two,  and  can  spare  one,  anil 
under  prime  cost,  with  Cs.  lid.  for  binding. —J.  N.,  44, 
Llovd  street,  corner  of  Cooper- street,  Manchester. 

[1013  ]— I  have  a  copy  of  the  "  Builder's  Practical  Direc- 
tor," with  supplementary  series,  bound  in  one.  I  will  dis- 
liose  of  it  for  303.  It  cost,  I  think,  4Ss. ,  without  binding. 
— Joseph  BrRSBTT,  Fence  Houses,  Birtley. 

[1018.] -"  Sandyarms"  inquires  where  he  can  obtain  the 
"Builder's  Practical  Director."  He  may  hear  of  one  cheap 
by  applying  to  J.  B.,  Xo  20,  Mill  Thorne,  Halifax,  York- 
shire. 

(llHS.l— Envious  gratulations  to  "Sandyarms"  on  his 
escaping  so  long  the  clutches  of  book-hawkers.  He  can  ob- 
liin  the  work  of  any  of  them,  or  through  any  bookseller  (by 
onler),  frcm  ths  publisher,  J.  Uaggcr,  07,  Paternoster 
rjw  — F. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Work  in  Etliuburgh  is  very  brisk,  consuls  ring  tlio  a-lvanceil 
soa^n  of  the  year  ;  and  masons'  wages  .ire  risiug,  many  of 
them  askicg  and  obtaiuiDg  6]ii.  and  Vd.  iter  hour. 

With  reference  to  the  late  oi)erative  bricklayers'  strike  in 
Liverpool,  the  annual  report  of  the  Master  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation of  that  town  states  tliat  they  have  been  so  far 
Buccessful  in  resisting  the  demamU  of  the  men  that  the 
various  works  throughout  the  town  are  iirogressiug  favour- 
aV>]y  with  n on  society  men. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

The  north-east  window  in  the  nave  tif  the  parish  churcli  of 
AUensmore,  IlerefoiTUhire,  ii  now  filled  with  stained  glass. 
The  subjects  are  the  R^surroction  an<l  Ascension  of  our  Lord , 
Biirmouuteil  by  the  Tasohal  Lamb.  The  window  is  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Ul-11,  under  tiio  direction  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Ingelow,  architect,  of  4,  Carlton  Chambers, 
London. 

A  stained  glass  window  h.a.5  just  been  placed  in  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Sheernesa.  The  subject  is  Christ  bearing 
His  Cross,  with  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  on  either  side.  The 
window  lias  been  executed  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Merritt,  of 
Rochester. 


The  sLxty-fourth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Consen-ative 
Land  Society  was  held  at  the  Norfolk -street  offices  on  the 
6th  inst. ,  when  the  report  of  the  E-'cecntiva  Committee  was 
snbmittftd,  espi*ess>ng  their  pleasure  in  meeting  the  share 
holders  at  the  close  of  the  sLxteeuth  financial  year,  and  at 
being  enabled  to  make  a  highly  gratifying  return  for  the 
year  ending  September  30  la.st,  the  receipts  for  the  year  be- 
ing fl8S.3-J  2 19s.  6d., and  the  grand  totals£l,2S8,0467s..'id  ; 
the  total  withiirawala,  £32S,9S4  19s.  Cd.  :  the  total  sale  of 
land,  £583,650  15s,  Id.,  and  the  reserve  fund,  £12,153  2s.  9d. 
The  estates  allotted  since  the  last  report  were  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  Reigate  (Red  Hill),  and  Northampton.  As  intimated 
in  former  reports  the  land  business  heretofore  carried  on  by 
the  society  will  from  the  present  period  be  transacted  solely 
by  the  United  Laud  Company  (Limited),  the  respective 
boards,  by  co-opei-ation,  being  iuaposition  to  extendmate- 
rially  their  operations — thecompany  by  enlarging  consider- 
ably the  dealing  in  land,  the  society  by  incre;v3ing  building 
and  other  advances.  The  four  auditors  to  sit  and  report  as 
to  the  accounts  and  balance  sheet  to  be  presented  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  early  in  December  next  were  duly  elected. 
The  report  concludes  by  the  board  stating  that  they  will 
be  now  enabled  to  carry  out  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
heretofore  the  wholesome  provisions  of  the  Friendly  So 
cieties'  Acts,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  over  estimate  the 
value  of  benefit  building  societies,  socially  aud  morally.  The 
report  was  adopted  aud  votes  of  thanks  passed  to  the  board. 
The  following  directors  and  members  were  jnesent: — 
Viscount  Ranelagh  (chairman),  Hon.  and  Rev.  W  Talbot, 
Colonel  Meyrick,  Colonel  Jervis,  M.P.,  Henry  Pownall, 
Esq.,  J.P.  ;  James  Goodson,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Currie,  Mr.  T.  K.. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Newcomen,  Mr.  Winstanley,  Mr.  C.  L.  Gru- 
ueisen  (.-iocretary).  Messrs.  Goad,  Wells,  RusscU,  Farquhar- 
sou,  &c. 


STAT0E3.  MEMORIALS.  ETC. 

A  STATUE  is  about  to  be  erected  on  the  great  Turnplatz,  in 
the  Hasenhaide,  at  Berlin,  to  Father  Jahn,  the  great 
apoitle  of  gymnastics  in  Germany.  All  Germany  is  to 
contribute  to  the  statue,  in  the  shape  of  stones  for  the 
base. 

A  statue  of  James  Watt  was  unveiled  on  Friday  last  at 
Birmmgham,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourseof  people. 
It  is  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Munro  ;  the  size  is  larger  than 
life,  and  it  is  chiiolled  from  a  solid  block  of  Carrara  marble. 
The  figure  rests  on  an  unpretending  plinth  of  freestone. 
The  cost  of  it  has  been  defrayed  by  public  subscription, 
no  small  share  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  working 
men  of  Birmingham. 

A  monuinent  to  the  late  General  Bruce  is  being  erected 
in  Dunfermline  Abbey.  It  ia  an  altar  tomb,  depicting  in 
bas-relief  on  its  panels  the  chief  incident.^  in  the  journey  to 
the  Holy  Land  made  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  under  the 
guidance  of  the  gallant  general. 

A  memorial  brass  has  been  eracted  in  ihi  chancel  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Stratford  on-Avon,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.  At  Mr. 
Fairholt's  dii;»th  the  museum  at  Shakspeare's  birtlipl;ice 
was  enriched  by  a  bequest  from  him  of  a  great  variuty  of 
valuable  archa:ological  gifts  from  hia  collection,  which  ho 
had  made  during  many  yearii'  labour.  The  brasa  U  placed 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  a  short  distance  from  the 
ixjet'a  tomb. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Important  to  the  Buildixo  Trade. — Mr.  Vann,  solici- 
tor,   attended   before  Mr.    Newton   at   Worship  street    on 
Tuesd.iyon  behalf  of  Messrs.  Browne  and  Robinson,  build- 
ers,  of  Worship  street,    who    were   summoned    by   James 
Vusch,  a  bricklayer,   for  the  sum  of   £1133.,  wages  due  for 
work  and  labour  done  for  them.     A  question  of  considerable 
importance  to  builders  arose   in  this  case,  in  reference  to 
the  liability  of  builders  for  the  wages  of  the  men  employed 
by   subcontractors  under  them.     The  complainant  stated 
that  ho   was  engaged  by   a  man  named   Elliott,   who  was 
pointed   out  to   him   as  being   the  foreman  of  some  works 
b*mg  carried  on  in  St.  John's-street-road,  Clerkeuwell,  and 
to  whom  he  (complamant)  had  applied  as  a   bricklayer,  at 
Sd.  an   hour,  to  help   build  or  "  run  up  "  a  brick  wall;   on 
Saturday,  the  19th,  there  was  owing  to  him  £1  17s.  Od.,  of 
which  he  received  £1  from  Elliott,  who  stated  that  he  could 
not  pay  him  more,  as  the  firm  (Browne  and  Robinson)  had 
not  sent  him  enough  money.     Witness  worked  on  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.     On  the  Wednesday   he  went  to  Messrs. 
iirowue  and  Robinson,  and  was  informed   by   one  of  the 
clerks  there  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  6rm  to  pay 
him  or  the  other  men    to  whom  money  wtis  owing  on  this 
"job,"   as  Elliott   was  a  sub- con  tractor,  and,    therefore, 
liable.     In  cross  examination  witness  denied  having  heard 
that  Elliott  was  a  sub  coixtractor  for  the   building  of  the 
wall,  but  stated  that  he   had   been   pointed  out  to  him  by 
the  other  men  as  the  foreman  of  the  works,     Mr.  Vann,  in 
answer,  contended  that  his  clients  were  notliable,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  underlet  their  contract  for  that  particular  work 
to  a  Mr.  Joseph  Elliott,  of  Peruival  Cottage.  High  Bath,  in 
Merton,  Surrey,  who  had  since  tailed  to  continue  tocairy 
on  the  work,  aud,  moreover,   had  overdrawn   his  account 
with  Messrs.  Biowne  to  the  extent  of  £25.     He  produced  a 
stamped  .agreement  between  Elliott  and  Browne,  which  wiis 
handed  up  to  the  magistrate,     Mr.   Newton   then   said    ho 
should  not  receive  it  as  evidence,  neither  should  he   recog- 
nise any  such  coutnict,  without  Mr.  Elliott  was  produced 
to  swear  to  it,  and  he  should  put   Mr.  Vann  to  the  strict 
proof  of  his  defence,  which  he  considered  entailed  a    great 
hardship  upon  men  like  the  present  complainant,  who,  be- 
cause Messrs   Browne,  to  carry  on  work  for  which  they  had 
contracted,  chose  to  imderlet  it  to  an  insolvent   builder, 
who  was  unable  to  pay  the  men  working  for  him,  were  to 
go  without  their  hard-earned  money.  Mr.  Vanu  aubmitted 
that  as  Mr.    Elliott  had   overdrawn   his   account    by  £25 
Messrs.  Bro^vne  were  not  to  be  made  liable  to  any   further 
extent.     3Ir.  Newton  did  not  know   anything  about  Mr. 
Elliott— did   not   recognise  him  ;   and  if  Messrs.    Browne 
chose  to  allow  a  person  to  draw  more  money  than  he  had 
earned  it  was  their  own  fault.    The  case  was  adjourned 
for  a  tew  days. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Dover  District  Permanent 
Benefit  Building  Society  showa  that,  notwithstanding  the 
general  depression  of  trado  tliroughout  the  past  year,  the 
society's  progress  has  continued,  there  being  now  on  the 
booka  1,G23  aliares  as  compared  with  1,513  taken  up  last 
year. 

Tlie  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Fortieth  Starr 
Bowkett  Uuilding  Society  Wiia  held  on  Thursday  week  at 
the  Grove-road  schoolrooms,  Holloway.  The  report  and 
balance  Hheet  were  read  by  the  secreUtry,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  great  succeaa  h.ad  attended  the  .society  during 
the  px^t  year.  The  number  of  aharcM  issued  is  1,IH,  held 
by  500  members.  There  have  been  twenty-ai-x  appropria 
tions  ainco  the  formation  of  the  pociety,  rei>resonting  a 
capital  of  £6,500,  of  which  sum  £1,181  lOs  haa  been  re- 
paid. The  total  receipts  for  the  p.iat  year  were  £2.2SS  16s. 
The  working  exponsca  for  the  same  p.-riod  have  been 
£77  6^.  3iL,  or  about  3J  per  cent.  The  report  and  balance 
sheet  wore  unaairaously  adopted,  and  tho  directors  aud 
other  ofEcera  for  the  enauing  year  elected. 


©«r  §kt  Cable. 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  baa  accepted 
the  tender  of  Mr.  Wiginore  for  deepening,  recon- 
structing, and  improving  the  main  sewers  in  Bel- 
vedere-road, Lambeth,  at  the  sum  o£  £24,500. 
The  highest  tender  was  £44,800. 

The  Scarborough  Harbour  Commissioners  in 
JIarch  last  advertised  for  designs  for  a  new 
western  pier.  At  a  special  general  meeting  last 
week,  the  first  premium,  of  £50,  for  the  best 
design,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  TV.  Whitaker, 
of  28,  Woburn-place,  Russell -square  ;  and  the  se- 
cond premium,  of  £30,  to  Messrs.  Shelford  and 
Robinson,  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster. 

The  surveyorship  to  the  St.  George's  Hospital 
is  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  surveyor,  Mr. 
Arthur  Mee.  A  meeting  of  the  governors  was 
held  on  Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
candidate.^,  but  no  decision  was  arrived  at,  and 
another  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  next, 
after  which  any  geatleman  who  may  have  been 
proposed  and  seconded  for  nomination  by  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  governors  may  canvass 
for  support. 


We  regret  to  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  E.  Welby 
Pugin  is  at  Malvern  dangerously  ill. 

A  singular  contract  has  ju»t  been  entered  into 
with  the  city  of  Paris  to  buy  up  all  the  old  paving 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  where  they  are  to  be  used  to  pave 
the  principal  thoroughfares  of  Buenos  Ayres 
aud  Monte  Video.  Do  some  of  our  suburban 
vestries  obtain  their  material  from  similar  sources? 
One  would  almost  think  so  from  the  state  much 
of  it  is  in. 

With  reference  to  the  claim  of  Messrs.  Messen- 
ger and  Gundrey  upon  the  Clerkenwell  Guardian 
Board,  which  we  referred  to  in  our  last,  the  clerk, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  body,  brought,  up  a 
report  embodying  the  results  of  the  search  which 
he  had  been  instructed  to  make  through  the  mi- 
nutes. From  what  ensued,  however,  as  that  func- 
tionary was  about  to  read  his  report,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  guardians  are  at  fault,  and  that 
Messrs.  Messenger  and  Gundrey's  cl.aim  is  a  legi- 
timate one.  Just  as  the  clerk  was  about  to  read 
his  report  on  the  subject  a  guardi.m  was  observed 
to  whisper  with  the  chairman  of  the  board,  who 
immediately  asked  if  it  were  desirable  that  the  re- 
port should  be  read  ?  whereupon  the  guardian  who 
had  been  seen  to  whisper  with  the  chairman  said  that 
he  did  not  think  the  board  should  supply  their 
opponents  with  information  which  might  be  used 
against  thera.  He  moved  that  the  board  should 
resolve  itself  into  committee  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. Mr.  M'mce  (a  guardian  who  seems  to  have 
something  like  fair  ideas  of  justice)  moved  an 
amendment  negativing  this  motion.  He  could 
not  see  what  necessity  there  was  for  secrecy  in 
the  matter.  "If  Messrs.  Messenger  and  Gundrey 
had  a  claim  against  the  board  why  not  meet  it 
fairly  and  honestly  ?  "  The  original  motion  was, 
however,  carried  by  3  to  3,  and  the  board  went  into 
committee  on  the  question,  with  what  result  has 
not  transpired. 

The  Lundy  Granite  Company  is  being  "  wound 
up."  The  company  started  three  years  ago  with  a 
capital  of  £100,000  ;  something  like  £80,000  of 
this  sum  has  been  called  up  and  expended  on  tho 
works,  &c.  The  first  working  of  the  granite  on 
the  island  was  attended  with  considerable  lo3s,from 
the  softness  of  the  quality  of  the  stone  ;  the  quan- 
tity recently  produced  has  been  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  work  may 
go  on  again  under  another  company,  or  the  present 
one  re-organised.  The  works  are  at  present  sus- 
pended. 

On  Tuesday  ni^ht  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell,  C.E., 
F.R.S.,  delivered  an  address  at  the  Birkbeck  Insti- 
tution, Southampton-buildings,  \ipon  the  subject 
of  technical  education.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens, 
M.P  .  occupied  the  chair,  aud  there  was  a  pretty 
large  attendance.  Refening  to  the  subject  of 
mechanics'  institutions,  Mr.  Scott  attributed  their 
comparative  failure  in  the  couutry  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  deficient  of  the  preliminary  know- 
ledge which  was  necessary  for  them  to  become 
popular.  The  great  evil  to  be  deplored  was  the 
low  standard  which,  as  a  nation,  we  had  been 
satisfied  with  for  the  education  of  our  people.  It 
was  considered  enough  to  constitute  a  public 
school  if  reading,  wiiting,  and  arithmetic  were 
taught  within  its  walls.  These  thin  js,  however, 
did  not  constitute  knowledge  ;  they  were  merely 
the  vehicles  by  which  true  knowledge  was  con- 
veyed. The  same  error  had  been  committed  by 
other  countries ;  but  those  countries  had  long 
since  awoke  from  their  error,  while  England  still 
lagged  behind.  In  Switzerland  every  man  had  a 
complete  course  of  technical  education  calculated 
to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  a  similar  state 
of  things  he  desired  to  see  brought  about  in 
England.  It  was  the  duty  of  their  governors  to 
help  the  advancement  of  technical  education  by 
providing  them  with  the  best  masters  and  means 
whereby  to  acquire  the  requisite  knowledge.  Let 
the  members  of  such  an  institution  as  the  one  he 
was  then  addressing  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Government,  and  then  perhaps  the  results  which 
he  desired  to  see  might  be  brought  about.  Tha 
proceedings  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks. 


|1itteiits  for  |iilj£iitiaits 

CONNECTED  WITH    THS     BUILDING     TRADB. 


158  R.  HEATHFIELD.     Improvements  i:J  MachinkrY^ 

FOR    TIIK    i\lANUFACTUnE    OK    NaILS  AND   TaCKS.      (A.C0m*^ 

munication.)    Dated  January  17,  1S6S. 

Hero  the  strip  of  iron  or  nietal  from  which  the  nails  i 
tacks  are  to   be  made    is  fed   into  the  machine  against  fl 
stop.    Tho  piece  of  metal  to  be  mady  into  a  nail  or  tacfcj 
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is  cut  off  from  the  end  of  the  stiip  by  a  fixed  cutter,  and  a 
movable  cutter  having  motion  i a  a  vertical  plane.  The 
movable  cutter  consists  of  two  i>art3  of  unequal  size,  and 
having  different  ranges  of  motion.  Duriuj;  tbo  cutting  off 
of  the  piece  from  the  end  of  ihe  strip,  the  two  parts  of  the 
movable  cutter  move  simultjineously,  and  constitute, 
virtually,  one  cutting  tool.  After  the  cutting  oil' of  the 
piece  of  metal  the  larger  part  of  the  cutter  ceases  to 
descend,  but  the  smaller  part  contiuues  to  descend,  and 
by  its  motion  effects  the  carrying  of  the  cut  off  piece  to 
the  gripping  dies,  and  its  delivery  into  the  said  dies  for  the 
purposeof  being  headed.  This  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner: — Under  the  smaller  part  of  the  movable  cutter 
is  a  spring  arm,  and  the  cutoff  piece  of  metal,  on  its 
sepanition  from  the  strap,  is  held  at  the  end  to  be  headed 
Iwtweou  the  end  of  the  said  smaller  part  of  the  movable 
cutter  and  the  said  spring  arm,  and  ou  the  descent  of  the 
said  smaller  part  of  the  movable  cutter  is  carried  down 
between  the  gripping  dies.  By  the  closing  of  the  sjiid 
dies  the  c\it-off  piece  is  held  firmly  for  the  heading 
process.  Before  the  approach  of  the  heatling  punch  the 
.smaller  part  of  tlie  mnxaMe  cutter  rises,  and  the  spring 
arm  retiresfroni  tht?  patli  of  tlio  heading  punch  by  a  hori 
zontiil  luntiou,  when  the  heading  punch  advances  and 
heads  and  completes  the  nail  or  tack.  On  the  retiring  of 
the  heading  punch  and  opening  of  the  gripping  dies,  the 
nail  or  tack  is  forced  from  the  macliine  by  a  knocker  off. 
The  motions  of  the  several  parts  described  are  all  or  mostly 
effected  by  cams  ou  the  imnuipal  shaft  of  the  machine.— 
Patent  completed. 

16ii  J,  M.  NAPIER.  Improvements  in  Apparatds  for 
Cutting  and  Dressing  Metals,  "Woods,  and  otheu  Mate- 
RIAI^.     Dated  January  17,  1S6S. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  application  or  \ise  of  edge 
tools  (of  the  kind  shown  and  described)  with  means  or 
apparatus  to  give  rotation  or  axial  motion  to  the  cutting 
edge  of  such  tools,  substantially  in  the  manner  shown  and 
described.  Second,  foiiniug  or  furnishing  circular  edge 
tools  (of  the  kind  shown  and  described)  with  a  spindle  or 
axis  to  which  the  tool  is  either  fixed,  or  with  which  it  is 
formed,  in  one  piece,  such  axis  or  spindle  being  provided 
with  bearing  parts  for  the  spindle  to  turn  upon,  substau- 
tially  as  shown  and  described. — Patent  completed. 

163  X.  H.  ROLFE.  Improvements  in  Macuisery  for 
CiTTiNG  Laths.     Dated  January  17,  1668. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  laths  used 
for  building  and  other  purposes  from  continuous  sheets  of 
wooil  (as  produced  m  scale  board  and  veneer  cutting 
machines)  into  strips  of  the  desired  width  to  form  the 
laths.  The  improvements  consist  in  incising  the  logs  of 
timber  at  given  distances  a3  they  revolve  in  the  veueer- 
cuttiui,'  machine.  For  tliis  purpose  the  inventor  mounts 
a  self  acting  drum  or  roller  over  the  logs  of  timber  in  the 
machine,  the  said  roller  being  provided  with  a  series  of 
longitudinal  projecting  knives  or  cuttera  disposed 
radially  thereon  an  inch  or  more  apart,  whicli  are  brougbt 
to  bear  on  the  wood  in  motion  so  as  to  produce  lateral 
incisions  on  its  periphery  at  the  desired  depth  and 
distance  apart  before  it  approaches  the  cuttihg  knife  of 
the  machine,  which  then  sevei-s  the  wood  in  the  form  of 
the  iatli  or  strip  suitable  for  the  purpose  desired.— Patent 
abandoned. 

175  B.  T.  MOORE.  A  New  or  Improved  Apparatcs 
FOR  Protecting  Water-Pipes  from  Injury  by  Frost. 
Dated  January  IS,  1868. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  the  application  to  service 
pipes  for  supplying  water  to  houses  or  other  buildings, 
either  by  means  of  cisterns  or  tanks,  or  otherwise,  of  an 
apparatus  consisting  mainly  of  a  cock,  valve,  or  plug,  so 
arranged  that,  when  frost  occui's,  such  cock,  valve,  or  plug 
shall  automatically  close  the  communication  between  the 
main  and  the  service  pipe,  and  shall  at  the  same  time 
effect  a  communication  between  the  latter  and  an  open 
branch  pipe,  so  as  to  allow  the  whole  water  contained  at 
the  time  in  the  service  pipe  to  escape  therefrom. — Patent 
abandoned. 

ISS  F.  J.  BAYNE3.  Improvements  in  Kitchen 
Ranges,  which  Improvements  are  also  Applicable  to 
OTHER  Cooking  Stoves.     Dated  January  IS,  ISCS. 

The  object  here  is  to  render  the  use  of  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  fuel  effectual.  In  order  to  effect  thi?, 
whilst  tbe  upper  front  bar  or  bars  may  be  arranged  as 
heretofore  to  "fall down,"  the  lower  front  bars,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them,  are  connected  together  into  a  frame,  which 
is  capable  of  turning  on  centres  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  so 
that  the  bars  carried  by  such  frame  may  be  turned  inwards 
to  or  about  at  a  horizontal  line,  and  in  that  position  form 
a  bottom  to  support  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  near  the 
upper  part  of  the  range,  and  admit  of  the  heat  from  such 
fuel  passing  freely  and  effectively  under  the  "top  plate" 
to  the  boiler  ou  one  side,  and  to  the  oven  ou  the  other 
side,  and  then,  when  it  may  be  desired,  to  have  a  larger 
fire  for  roasting  or  otherwise ;  the  frame  vrith  its  bars 
may  be  turned  down  so  that  the  frame  of  such  bars  may 
then  hang  in  a  vertical  position  tu  form  the  front  of  the 
fire  with  the  fuel  resting  on  the  ordinary  bottom  bar:*,  as 
in  other  ranges,  or  ylce  versa.  This  frame  with  its  bars 
may  be  moved  by  a  shifting  lever  handle  passed  into  a 
socket  or  otherwise,  and  bo  held  in  either  position  by  a 
drop,  catch,  or  other  suitable  stop,  and  the  action  of  the 
lever  or  other  moving  instrument  may  release  the  catch. 
By  these  means  great  economy  of  fuel  may  be  effected. — 
Patent  abandoned. 


irak  B^tos. 


TENDERS. 

Broxcourne. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  thb  New 
Inn.     Mr.  Henry  Ough,  architect : — 

Hearie , £781 

Merrittund  y\shby 760 

Itivett V20 

Norfolk. — For  enlarging  and  re.'^toring  Denver  church, 
Norfolk.  Sir.  William  Smith,  John-street,  Adelphi,  archi- 
tect:— 

Oak  seats.         Deal  seats. 

Bennett  Brothers  £1023    ...     £1450 

Brown    1459     ...         134S 

C.  Bennett   1450     ...         3290 

Drake 139S    ...        1290 


Chelmsford.— For  new  I'w.  water  main  for  the  Chelms- 
ford Board  of  Health.  Chailes  Pertwee,  auThitect  and 
surveyor; — 

Labour.        Pii>c3.  Total. 

£     8.  £     u.   a.  £      B.   d. 

Fell  Christy,  Chelmsford  210    0  605    2    0  S15    2    0 

Thornton                  „             159     0  06(j    0    0  815    0    0 

Begg,   Preston  —  007  12    6  — 

Butterley  IronCo.,Alfictou    —  015  10    0  — 

Bngbird,  Enfield  224    0  615    0    0  £0J    0    0 

Reidy  and  Co.,  Loudon  ...      —  fi'.iO  10     7  — 

Weston,  Lambeth —  —  019    0    0 

Everett  &  Son,  Colchester  243  10  650  10    0  — 

Deuce,  London —  —  115S     0     0 

Dennis  it  Scruby,  Chclms- 

ford- 28S    0  517     10    0  S:J5  10     0 

Walker,    Chclmsfonlt 185    0  —  — 

(.indiam  anil  Sou,  London       —  00:1     5     0  — 

Tice,  Bloonisbury  street...       —  6*J0  15     0  — 

Tanner,  Chelmsford 210     0  655     0    0  S55     0    0 

Bailey,  Pegg  «t  Co.,  Bank- 
side —  C3S  15    0  — 

Chandler    &    Sous,     Kon- 

nington ISS    0  —  — 

Wells,    Smith,  &    Wright, 

Keighley —  673    5    0  — 

Cochrano  &  Co.,  Middles- 
borough  —  594  10    0  — 

Newton,   Chambers,    and 

Co.,  Shettield —  G20  15     0  — 

Claridge,  Noith,  and  Co., 

Bdstou —  5S2     2     9  — 

Laidlaw  6i  Son,  Gla.sgow...      —  503    0    0  — 

Bower,  St.  Noota —  517     0    0  — 

Coleman  &  Co.   Chelms- 
ford   191    0  645    0    0  839    0     0 

Roberts,    West  Bromwich      —  601     10  — 
Warner    and      Co.,      Old 

Jewry  Chamljers —  607  12    0  — 

Stevens,  North  Croydou...  173    0  607  17     4  800  17    4 
♦Accepted  for  pipes.            f  Accepted  for  laying  same. 

London'. — For  the  erection  of  new  premises  for  Jlessrs. 
Negretti  and  Zambra,  at  Holboru-hill.  F.  W.  Porter,  Esq., 
architect.     Quantiti&s  by  Mr.  James  Williams:— 

I' Anson £?635 

Carter  and  Sons 9570 

Mansfield  and  Company  9093 

Patman  and  Fotheringham 8985 

Jackson  and  Shaw SG60 

Conder  8599 

Piper  andCompauy  8597 

Hdl,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted).     y58S 

London. — For  the  erection  of  new  Metropolitan  Police 
Courts,  Lower  Kenuington  lane.  T.  C.  Sorby,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Scott  : — 

Hill,  Keddell,  and  Waldram  (accepted)  .  £63S6 

New  Brompton  (Kent),— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Con- 
gregational church  at  New  Brompton,  Kent,  for  the  Rev. 
J.  Harsaut.     E.  ilabershon  and  Brock,  architects: — 

Manley  and  Rogers £2620 

Simpson  2523 

Scrivener  and  Wliite 2109 

Naylor  1978 

Nightingale 1972 

Stump  1950 

Falkner 1734 

Wilkiua 17U0 

Peterborotgh.— For  the  erect«onof  achapeL  J.  Wallia 
Chapman,  architect,  14,  Great  Western-terrace,  Westboume 
Park,  London,  W. : — 

Nightingale £1567 

Clark 4360 

Thompson 4340 

Harris    42IO 

Ward 4200 

Fast    4199 

Hobson  and  Taylor 4097 

Mois   4000 

S.  and  W.  Pattinsou 3950 

Halliday  and  Care 38^3 

Marriott  and  Company 35S0 

Bell  and  Son 3506 

Redcar. — For  the  erection  of  a  We.sleyau  chapel  and 
schools  at  Redcar.  .Mr.  J.  Hunter,  architect,  Bolckow- 
street,  Middlesborough.  Quantities  supplied.  Accepted  ten- 
der :— 

Scott,  Bricklayer's  and  Plasterer's  work...  £519    0 

Watson,  Joiner  and  Carpenter's  work 435     0 

Lord,  5I;ison'3  work  I75    0 

Harrison,  Slater's  work   1,7  H 

Kershaw,  Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Gasfit- 

ter's  work 87    0 

Ciumiugham  aud  Company,   Heating  Ap- 
paratus, (fcc. 33    0 

Guy,  Fainting  aud  Staining   28  27 

Stratford.— For  erecting  stores  in  Maryland- street,  for 
the  Stratford  Co-operative  Society.  Mr.  Henry  Ough,  archi 
tect ; — 

Pierpoint £1150 

Charlton   1030 

Nortonand  Son  1024 

Meriitt  and  Ashby..,. 995 

Crabb  and  Vaughan 981 

Hearie   976 

Johnson    975 

United  London  aud  Provincial  Co  opera- 
tive Building  Company SOS 

Knight  and  Dustow  949 

Rivett  (accepted)    89  J 

Morter  889 

Keepence S-15 

West  Dumi*ton  (Lie  of  Thanot).  — For  the  erection  of  a 
new  wing  and  alterations  to  Park  Villa,  for  Mr.  Sinclair. 
Mr.  John  R.  CoUett,  architect: — 

New  work.         Old  work. 

W.  Osborne £140    0    0  ...     £iy7 

Kelson   8S9  II    4  ...        170 

Duckett 8«2     0     0  ...         107 

Wade 812  10    0  ...         117 

Lawson 7S0    0    0  ...        100 

Elgan  (accepted  741    0    0  ...        150 


Woodford.— For  erecting  a  detachetl  villa  at  Woodfonl, 
for  Mr.  Branscombo.  G.  R.  Noble,  ICaq.,  architect.  Quau- 
titios  by  Mu&tirs.  Linsdoll  and  Giffard  :— 

itivett   £1793 

P'l>«r 1723 

UmiQca 1090 

Hill,  Koddoll,  and  Waldram  1637 

Perry  (accepted) 1625 


COMPETITIONS. 


Isni.A. — Public  Winks'  Departnieut. — Compotitivo  o.x* 
amiuations  fur  forty  appt)intuiyuts  in  the  Engineer 
EsUiblislunont  in  the  montli  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  OlKco. 


CONTRACTS    OPE?l    FOR   BUILDINQ 
ESTIMATES. 

BLETCHiNriLEV  (Surrcy).— Oi^tober  23.— For  the  erection 
of  a  new  infirmary  at  the  workhouse.  A.  U.  Steuuing, 
Mitre  Chambers,  157,  Fenchurch-slreui,  E.C. 

Montgomerv.— October  15. — For  the  oroctioa  of  now 
wings  and  other  additions  to  the  county  gaoL  8.  W. 
Poundley,  county  surveyor,  Kerry. 

Wf.^t  Cowks.— October  19.— For  the  erection  of  pro- 
posed baths  at  Cowos.  Mr.  Wootlniau,  architect,  17, 
Prince  Albert-street,  Brighton. 

Stuuui'out  (Worcestershire).  — October  19.— For  alter- 
ing and  reconstructiuga  bridge  over  the  River  Severn.  W. 
Talbot,  clerk,  Kidderminster. 

County  of  Caumauthen.  — October  21. — For  Tcortain 
alterations  and  atUHtions  to  tho  county  gaoh  Clerk  of 
Peace's  office,  Llandovery. 

LiLHFiELD.  — October  23. — Tho  Bishop's  Palace.— Re- 
pairing, altering,  and  enlarging  the  above  named  building, 
and  for  adding  a  chapel  to  the  samo.  Rev.  F.  Thatcher, 
the  Palace,  Lichfield. 

Nortiumptos  Watrr  Work.*?.  -  October  IS.— For  a 
covereil  reservoir,  160ft  by  150ft.  by  17ft.  deep. 
Alexander  Milne,  architect,  2,  Gold  street,  Northampton. 

SouTHWARK. — Octobur  14.  -  For  the  erection  of  buildings 
at  the  rear  of  the  workhouse  of  St.  George  the  Martyr.  J. 
H.  Fitch,  13,  Union-street,  Southwark. 

Westminster  —October  21. — For  certain  drainage 
works  at  St.  James's  Hall,  Regent-street,  W.  G.  Buzzard, 
Vestryhall,  Piccadilly. 

Portfield,  near  CniCHESTKR.— October  27. — For  tho 
erection  of  a  new  district  church.  G.  Woods,  Shopwyko 
House,  near  Chichester. 

Sefton  Pakk,  LivERf'OOL.— October  2G.—For  the  supply 
and  fixingof  iron  railing,  gates,  ic.  J.  R;iyner,  town  clerk, 
Liverpool. 

Sutton,  I^le  of  Ely.— October  21.— For  certain  ro- 
st4.)ratioo8  of  tlie  parish  church.  F.  Preedy,  architect,  13, 
York-place,  Portman-s  ^uare,  London. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

September  20. 

At  Garraway's.-  -By  Messrs.  Daniel  Cronin  and  Sons.— 
Lciisehold  two  messuages,  No.  ll'J,  Pitt  street,  Peckham, 
producing  £47  93.  per  annum,  term  'S:i  ycara  uuoxpircd,  at 
£6  4s.  per  annum— Sold  for  £215. 

At  Guildhall  Coffee  house.  -  By  Mr  Millar — LeasehoM 
house  and  shop,  No  36,  John  street,  Regent's  Park,  pro- 
ducing £60  per  annum,  term  63  years  unexpired,  at  £i  jmr 
arm  urn — £500, 

•  September  30. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  C-  aud  H.  White.— Leaaehold 
eight  houses.  Nos.  1  to  S,  Thomas  street,  Roilnoy  road,  Wal- 
worth, producing  £140  lOs.  per  annum,  term  49  years  un- 
expired, at  £16  per  annum— £1,020. 

Leasehold  three  lesideuces,  Nos.  S,  19,  and  20,  Doddiiig- 
tou  grove,  Kennington-park,  producing  £108  per  annum, 
term  27  years  unexpired,  at  £15  per  .annum — £KV5. 

Leasehold  si.x  houses,  yard,  stable,  and  buildings,  Nos. 
2  to  7,  Ann's-place,  Lant-street.  Borough,  protlucing 
£140  4a.  per  annum,  tonn  07  years  from  IS.O,  at  iJ25  per 
annum — £650. 

October  5. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.  Whittingham.— Freehold  plot  of 
building  land,  fronting  the  High  road,  Wimbledon  — 
£140. 

OCTOBKR  6. 

At  Garraway'8.— By  Mr.  Fre*l.  A.  Mullett.-Lcaseh..ld 
residence.  No.  11,  Beiitiinkstreet,  iMancheater  square, 
annual  vaiue  £120,  term  40  years  from  18*i0,  at  £20  per 
annum~£lt20. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mor 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Doi>uta; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  PJirt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
fUmishcd  ou  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraliam, 
Wilts.— [Advt.J 


BAJJTKRUPTS. 

TO  SU'BRENDF.R    IM   BA-^INOFTALL-STRKKT. 

Augustus  Salem  Diroadale,  St.  PaulVroail.  Inliogton, 
buihlor,  October  20.  at  11— Arden  Hiiikb^,  Hitlinglwuniu, 
brickmaker,  October  20.  at  12- Henry  Ventliem,  Chapel- 
Btreet,  Bedford-row.  builder.  October  22,  at  12— Seth  Den- 
ton, Fiuchley,  builder,  October  15,  at  11— Alfred  Pare 
Jones,  Etlgware-road,  builder,  Octol>er  12,  at  1— Frederick 
Naah,  Alton,  plumber,  October  12,  at  12- Edward  Phillips, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  timber  dealer,  October  15,  at  1— 
William  Wliite,  Piwlo,  builder,  0::tobcr  15,  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER   IS  THE  COUNTRY. 

Jesse  Bryan,  Burton-upon-Treut,  sla'/cr,  October  19,  at 
11— Richard  Court,  Aston,  near  Binningham,  builder, 
October  21,  at  12— Thomas  Holmes,  Tranmero,  arcidtect, 
October  23,  at  2— William  Playford,  Woodbridge,  timber 
dealer,  October  19,  at  3— Henry  Mercer,  St.  Helen's,  brick- 
layer, October  14,  at  11— James  Moody,  Leeds,  builder. 
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October  12.  at  11 — Gcxlfrey  Parry,  Rhyl,  painter,  October 
17,  at  li — Henry  Williams,  Ee<li-uth,  carpenter,  October 
H,'at  11. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

October  23,  J.  Cai-ver,  Wellington,  Salop,  builder — 
November  n.  W.  Tyers,  Xottingham,   builder — November 

3,  C.  Percival,  Liverpool,  paint  manufacturer — October 
20,  G.  Hanlon,  Liverpool,  civil  engineer — October  22,  E. 
Haulon,  Liverpool,  civil  engineer — October  23,  C. 
Cochrane,  Manchester,  builder — November  4,  J.  Ashcroft, 
Atherton,  nail  manufacturer — October  23,  H.  CJarke, 
Buralem,  plumber  and  glazier. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Bellamy  and  Bland,  South  Normanton,  brickmakei^ — 
E.  and  SV.  liuckinsham,  Holland  road,  South  Norwood, 
builders— M'Intyro  and  Robiuson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyno, 
cement  manufacturere— Parkin  nud  Johnson,  Bradford, 
builders — Wnght  and  Son,  Old  Ford-road,  brick 
mercliaut3— W.  and  E.  Bassford,  Nottingham,  timbjr 
merchants. 

dividends" 

October  27,  J.   Abbott,  Mancheater,  builder— November 

4.  J.  M'Kinnell,   Brunswick  square,   ventilating  engineer 

October  15,  C.  Evan*,  jun.,  and  T.  J.  Jones,  Newport, 

Monmouthshii-e,  timber  merchant. 


LATEST   PKTCES   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


TiMBKE,  doty  ] 

Teak    load  «U  0  : 

Qtiebec.  red  pine  ... .    3  5 

„       yellow  pine..     3  v 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow    0  0 

Quebec  Oak,  white..     6  0 

„      birch 4  0 

„      elm    *  0 

D&tttslcook 4  0 


fir  . 


Hemel  fir   

Bi«a 3    0 

Swedish 2    0 

Ma«t«,Qaebecredpme   4  10 

,,       yellow  piue..     4  10 

Lath  wood,  Dan  tzip.fm   6  10 

St.  Petersburg  8    0 

DeRls.prC.lSft.  byS 

by  9in..duty28per 

lond,  diawback  2e. 
Quebec,  white  apruce  13    0 
StJohn,whit«8pruce  13  10 
Yellow  pUie,  per  re- 

daced  C. 
Canada,  lat  quality.  17    0 
2ud  do U  l'> 


per  load,    rawback,  1b. 

Archangel,  yellow  . .  £11  0  i 

.  15  St.  Petersburg,  yeL..   10  0 

&  Finland 7  0 

Memel 0  0 

Gothenburg,  yellow      8  0 

,,       white    8  0 

Gefle,  yellow «  0 

Soderham       9  0 

Christionia,    per   C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 11  0 

Deck  Plank.  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  12 

PouicK  Stohe  pr  ton    6  0 
Oils.  &c. 

J  Ifi  Seal,  pale per  tun  2(5  0 

S|-ennbody  83  0 

Cod 38  0 

Whale,  8th.  Sea,  pale  37  10 

Olive,  Gallipoli (8  0 

Cocoanut,  Cocbin.ton  63  0 

P»lm,  Olio 3;»  10 

Linse«d    HI  fi 

Bapeeeed,  Eng.  pale..  33  0 

10  CottoiiBeed 31  0 


0    0      9    0    0/ 


18 
12 

Metalb. 

Ieob;— 

Welsh  Bars  In  London  ....  .....per  tin 

Nail  Rod       do 

Hoopa.     do 

Hoops,  Single      do 

StaiTordshire  Bars.. .   do 

Ear  in  Wales -...-..     do 

Nailroda     do 

Foundry  Figs,  at  Glasg.  No    I     ..do 

SweediBh  Bars do 

Copper  : — 
Sheet  A   Bheathlng,  ABolt      ....pertou 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered     ..     do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

Australian     do 

Yel.  Metal  Sheathing*  Bode  ....po     b 
Lkad  — 

Pig,    English per  ton 

,,    Spanish  Soft     do 

Shot.  Patent       do 

Sheet     do 

Whit*       „ „ do 

Tni: 

English  Block      ^..^ per  ton 

do       Bar do 

do      BeOne     do 

Banca    ». do 

Stralta   do 

Zmo:— 

English  Sheet      per  ton 

Devaui's  V,  M.  RoofingZlno   ....       do 

*  And  5  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  upon  the  new  system 
Steel  : — 
Swedish  Seg,  hammered      ......per  ton 

Swedish  Faggot    do 

Spelter  : — 

On  the  Spot    »..»....» per  ton 

QuicxAiLVKX      per  btl 

BBODXtJB  or  AxmiovT 
ton        •] 


r  10   0 

7  16     0      2) 

2  12    3 

2  17    6  ne  t. 

!)  17    6 

10  10    0    2i 

79    0     0 

2    2    01 

97     0     0 

0    0    0 

83    0    0 

0    0     0 

10    0 

3    0    (1      3 

77    0    0 

85    0    0 

77  1)    0 

0     f 

0    0       j 

0    0  7jJ 

21     6     0 

0     0     O^ 

18  10     0 

22  15     Of  ^* 

22  10    0 

20     0    0 

20  16     O)    i 

27     0    0 

3U    0     0 

95    0     0 

0    0    0) 

8S    0     0 

99    0    0   •  li 

87    0    0 

0  0  o; 

I.J     5 
82  10    0 

?I  S  S}-" 

26  10    0 

26  10     0  2J 

25    0    0 

0     0 

15    0 


SO    0    0 
6    17    0 


15  10    0    2i 


French 


0     0      0     0     0 


HERCULES 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     (LIMITED). 

CAPITAL,  £500,000. 
London  OmcEs: 
2.^  CORNHILL.  E.C.,  and  U\  STRAND.  W.C. 
With  Bmuctics  nt  Bimiliigbaiu,   Glasgow,  Leeds,  Lelceatcr,  Liver- 
pool. Maiichetit«r.  Plyliioiitli. 
.Agents  arc  required  where  the  Company  is  not  Inlly  represented. 
Applicatlona  to  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  J.  SHBFBB,  Manager. 

SIX    POUNDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 
L.4ID  t;P  BY  INJUnT.  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 

Caused  by 

ACCIDENT       OF      AKY       KIND 

May  be  ?ernred 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  PROM  £3  to  £6  5a. 

To  the 

RAILM'AY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

84,  CoBNBiLL,  and  10,  Regent  Street,  London 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN.  Secretary. 


MOUNT  MILLS  IRONWORKS. 

HOUNT     MILLS.     SKWAKD-3TI1EET.    OObWELL-KOAD 
__.  I.ONUON.  E,C. 

ELLIOTT,  BLAXTON,   &  ILSLEY 

E.NOINKKRa,    IK()NF0I!NI>EE3.    AND    8MITU3, 
Maker,  and  filler,  ot  ev.ry  ,lo„-ri,,lion   of  Caat  and  WronRht  Iron. 
T.         'J'  Bnlldrr..  Ironmonger..  Oaallttcra,  Brewers,  Contra,tor» 
lljtn,  Hilk  DreiLM-rB,  4c..  Ac. 

Calenders.  I'a|«r  EoUa,  Crabe.  LlIU,  and  Machinery  of  all  kinds 
inade  to  ortler. 

PBESSING,  BORING,  AND  TUBNIKG. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
—The  first  Estjibliflhmcnt  formded  in  Encland  (in  1842)  for  tht 
exclusive  niannfactiire  of  Solid  And  Pl.iU-d  PARQUET  FLOOR.^  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sok 
FiUenteea  of  the  ouly  system  ftdai>ted  to  the  Engliah  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dbt  rot,  bbrinkace,  and  wapvtino  (so  common  to  work 
mAnuf.ictured  in  foreign  climates),  are  Evy ejjtx  xij.\  freii^entiid. — For 
designs. estimates,  and  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane.  C^mberweU,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sol©  Agents,  Meaare.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxford-street. 


C.  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  AUTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

N.  B. — Designers  aud  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE   HAIL,    NEWMAN    STEEET, 

LONDON. 


TULL,  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  John-street, 
Ron  pell- street.  Black  friars -road.  WHOLESALE  MANUFAC- 
TURERS of  KAMPTULICON,  respectfully  solicit  Architects  and 
Builders  requiring  a  durable,  flexible,  and  ornamental  floor  covering, 
to  obtain  the  prices  and  inspect  the  patterns  and  quality  of  the 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON.-— Works,  Johu-street.  Roupell-etreet.S. 


T 


HE      CROWN      KAMPTULICON 

distinguished  hv  the  trade  mark  of  a  Crown,  with  the  words 
"CROWN  KAMPTULICON"  stamped  upon  each  piece  of  floor 
covering.  It  can  be  obtained  (wholesale  only)  of  the  Manufacture  s 
TULL.  GLANVILL,  and  CO.,  Kamptulicou  Works,  John-atreet, 
Roupe  11 -street,  B lac kiriars -road,  B, 


POLOirCEAU  &  SETSSEI  ASPHAITE. 


For  covering  Flat  Roofa,  Paving,  and  Flooring  o(  every  description 
especially  in  places  subject  to  damp  and  vermin. 

This  Asphalts  id  now  extensively  used  fortPaving    STABLES 
shown  above),  the  absence  of  joints  preventing  the  generation 
a-nmonia. 
«For  Estimates  and  Prices,  Ac,  apply  to 

JOHN    PILKINGTON, 

15,  FISH  STREET  HILL.  LONDON.  E.G. 
Country  Builders  supplied  with  Aepbalte  in.  bulk  foi  covering  Floor 
Inge,  Bam  Floore,  &c,  with  instructions  to  lay  it  down. 


CO. 


pOLES,    SHADBOLT,     AND 

V->'  CEMENT    MANUFACTURERS, 

Lune  Merrhauta,  Blate.  Tile,  Dmin-Pipe.  Hair,  Lath,  and  Fire  Good 
MERCHANTS. 

ST.  JAMES'S  and  THORN  HILL  WHARFS, 

CALEDONIAN-ROAD,   LONDON. 
ROMAN  CEMENT,  made  at  the  above  works,  may  be  had  fresh  from 

the  kilnsdaily— a  great  advantage  to  dealers  and  sewercontractorp, 

especially  in  wintertime. 
PORTLAND  CEMENT,   of    the  best  quality,  strength,  and  colour 

manufactured  lu   Kent.     This  cement  will  carry  more  aand  than 

any  of  the  Lias  Cements,  so  much  of  which  is  brought  into  the 

market,  and  aold  as  Portland. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  both  coarse  and  One,  of  very  superior  quality 

and  colour. 
LIME.  Grey   Stone  Chalk,  and  Blue  Lias  Lime,  well  burnt,  by  the 

barye  or  yard,  and  may  be  had,    fresh  ground,  daily,   by   steam 

power,  for  contrete. 

A  large  assortment  of  Glazed  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes, 'Vorkshire 
Plain,  Pan  and  Paving  Tiles.  Hair,  Laths,  Chimney-pots,  &c.,  .•Uways 
kept  in 


w. 


C.  HAWKER 

LIME,  CEMENT,  &  PLASTER  MERCHANT, 

BELMONT       LIME      WHARF, 

YORK  ROAD  (on  the  Canal  Bridge),  KING'S  CROSS,  N., 

Nearly  opposite  Ejitiance  to  Goods  station.  Great  Northern  Railway. 

CORRUGATED  ROOFING  TILES. 

BLUE  GROOVED  AND  PLAIN  STABLE  PAVING  BRICKS. 


BATTENS,  from  £8  per  ISO. 
DEALS,  from  £15  per  120. 
FLOORING,  from  9s.  per  Square. 
DRY  MAHOGANY,  6d. 
WAINSCOT,  9d. 
IsATHS,  29s. 


ANY    GOODS     PER    DOCK    ORDER    AT    WHOLESALE    RATES. 


ALFRED    CARTER    and    Co., 

OLD    BETHNAL    GREEN    ROAD,   N.  E. 

lEud  0(  Elizjibeth-atreet,  Hackney-road.) 

TIMBEE,   EEAIS,   FLOORING,   &   MOULDIEGS 
JOSEPH   AND   ALFRED    ROSLING, 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  WHARF,  BANKSIDE, 
Ecjp  a  lai^e  and  well-seasoned  stuck  coustantly  on  hand,  which  (rem 
the   ticility  afforded   by  river-aide  premises  as  compared  with  inland 
y  trdfl,  they  are  enabled  to  aell  at  the  very  lowest  prices 


RIGA  WAINSCOT,  Two  Years  Old, 

AT  7il.  PKR  FOuT.  At 

JOHN  COUMBiiS  TIMBER  YARD, 
LADY  LAKES  GUOVL,  MILE  END. 


JOHN  WESTON  and  CO., 

SOLID  AND  VENEERED 

HANDRAIL    MANUFACTURERS, 

SO,  UPPER  WHITECRCiS  STRElsT,  LONDON,  E.G. 


WINDOW     and     DOOR      PLATES.- 
The  best  and  Cheapest  Work  in  the  Trade. 
LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CO., 
;-32.  High  Holbom. 
Jewellers'  and  every  description  of  Shop-fitting  Makers. 


T 


RELOAR'S  COCOA  FIBRE  MATTING 

and  MATS. 

Descriptive  priced  catalogue  free  by  post. 

67,  LUDQATE  HlLL,  LONDON. 


GEKISH'S     PATENT     SPRING    AND 

GATE  HINGE  MLANUFACTOHY. 

Established  40  Years. 

MANUFACTORY  and  WAREHOUSE.  liS,  23, 24, 26. 28,  and 27,  Duttes- 

laud-Btreet.  EiiMt.-roiuf,  City-road.  London.  N 

PRICE  LISTS  ON  APPLICATION. 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


ROYAL 
PATENT. 


Established  a.d.  1774. 


AUSTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT; 
SUPERFINE  FLAX  SASH  LINE.  [ 

The  above  article  is  now  being  manufactured  and  sold  in  large 
quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-houpe  Shutters,  and  other 
hea%'y  work.  The  manufacturers  would  recommend  it  fur  ita 
strength,  and  the  large  amoujit  of  wear  in  it  consequent  on  its  pecu- 
liar manufii'ture. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  The  Mn,iiutacturere  of  the  above 
articles  i^arttoularly  wifb  to  drawthe  attention  of  the  Tratle  to  their 
Imperial  Patent  Flax  Sash  Lines,  of  which  they  are  now  making  (our 
qualities,  and  they  strongly  recommend  that  in  all  cases  they  aliould 
be  purchased  in  preference  to  th'  patent  lines  made  from  Jute,  which 
article  has  neither  the  strength  nor  the  duraiility  of  flax  ;  conse* 
quently  cannot  give  bo  much  sati&faciion  to  the  Consumer. 

Tliey  also  invite  the  particuliir  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  veiy  superior  to 
anything  yet  ott"ere«i. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers.  Ironmongers  Merchabts 
Factors,  amd  Wholesale  Houses  in  Town  or  Country. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ARmiT  WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,  NEAR  MANCHESTER, 

TANNERS.  CURRIERS,  and  MANC F-ACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Macliinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  ANC  oOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  Li&ts  Bent  tiee  by  poet 

WAREHOUSE— SI,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

MR,  H.  FLRRABEE,  A8ENT. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

PRIVATE  BILLS,  New  Standing  Orders 
for  the  ensuing  Session.  Levelling  Books.  Tracing  Pai>er, 
Drawing  Paper,  and  everv  requisite  for  the  use  of  engineers,  Ac, 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  deposit.  Plans,  ic,  litho- 
graphed with  the  greatest  expedition.— WAT E BLOW  and  SONS,  4J, 
Parliament-street,  and  66,  London  Wall,  Luudou. 

CARTS,    LADDERS,    BARROWS,   &c.— 
GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,    Builders   of  Carta.    Vans     Waggons 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  &c..  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TRESTLES.    STEpy.  PORTABLE 

SCAFFOLDS,    PICK-HELVES.    HAMMER    HANDLES,    fto 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  PremisBi. 

A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  m  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carta,  intended  for  Exportation,  and 

made  by  Machinery  ao  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  starts. 

Dobbin  Carts.  i9  ;  Brick  Carts.  £15;  Navie  barrows,  lOs.  6d. 

Scaffolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  Treaties,  Step,  «c.,  Ler.ton  Hire, 

Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

ECSTON  WORKS,  366  and  368.  EUSTON  BOAD,  LONDON.  N.W 

GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 

ki-pt  on  Stock.     Regilding  to  the  Trade,  and  Decorating  Ooruera 

at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

At  GEOBGE  REES'S,  57,  Drury  Lane, 

AND  43,  RUSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

{^0X   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

\J  MANUFACTURERS. 

58  and  29.  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND 
PAINTED  GLASS  WORKS— 43  and  44.  Maiden- laae, 
(adjoining  Southampton-street),  W.C 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING,  GOTHIC    METAL,  and  MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS, 
BELVEDERE-ROAD,    LAMBETH, 
CARVING. — A   great  reduction  effected  by   roughing  oni  the  work 
by  machinery,  and  QniBhing  oaly  by  hand  labour, 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL  WORK    of  every  dascription,  both  in  SUver"* 

Brass,  and  Iron. 
ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy,  Architects,  and  tlie 

Trade,  for  carrying  out  any  Design. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WURK    DONE  ON  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  &  SON'S  Illustrated  Catalogue   with  several  hundred  Designs 

of   Church  Furniture,  Painted  Glass  anJ  Decoration,  forwarded  for 

six  stamps. 

COX  &  SONS  Citalogue  of  Monuments,  Tomb  Rails,  and  Memo- 
rial Brasses  also  bcl  t  for  six  stamps, 
SHOW  ROOMS— 28  and  29.  Uout nampton-street.  Strand,  Londoa 

PRIZE   MEDAL.  1862. 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
Ko.  10,  GREEK  STREET,    80H0  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
Sole    Manufacturers  of 
C.  A.  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  buUND,  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Brushes,  Sash  Tools,  Stippling  Brush* «,  Q  Iders'  and 
Graiuers'  Tools. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  woriimanshlp,  and 
have  obtained  a  high  r-^putation  among  the  chief  dj^orators  iu  the 
kingdom.  Varnish  and  Colour  ManufacturerB,  Oilmen,  MerchanW, 
Ac,  are  supplied  oQ  the  lowest  terms.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication. ^^^^ 


rPARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    2s.    6d. 

SCAFFOLD  CORD  from  283.  per  Cwt 
PIOGOTT,    BROTHERS, 
BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  B. 


tr 


No  ; 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

BANKS'S    PATENT  SCHOOL    DESKS, 
convertible  into  a  comfortable  seat  or  table,   from    3s.  \er  ft. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  above,  and  all  other  kinds  of  tchoul 
fittings. 

SIDEBOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

CHURCH  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PARSONAGE  WORKS,    4,    ALBERT    STREET     MANCHE3TEK 

LonnoN  Agent— Mr.   D.   O.   BOYD, 

Mnseom  of  Building  Appliances,  23,  Maddoox -street,  Hanover 

Square,  whvto  Samples  can  be  seum 


BILIOUS    and    LIVER   COMPLAINTS 
Indigestion,   Sick       eadache.   Loss  of  Appetite.    DrowsiuosBiij 
Giddiness.  Spasms,  and  all  Dlcurdurs  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  I 
quickly  removed  by  that  well-known  re  modi  ,    FKAMPTON'S  PIL 
OF  HEALTH.     They  unite  the  recommendatiou  of  a   mild  operatlol 
with  the  moht  succcsuful  eliect  ;  tind  where  an  aperient  is  reqiUrw 
nothing  can  be  belter  adapted.  — 

Sold  by  rU  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Xs.   IJd.  a  d  29.   Od.  per  bOS 
obtained  through  any  Chemist, 
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NATIOJTAL  EXHIBITION"  OP  WORKS 
OF    ART   AT   LEEDS. 

A  FEW  short  hours  and  the  LeeiU  Ex- 
hibition will  be  numbered  a?  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Five  centuries  of  painting  will  be 
unloosed  from  its  walls  and  will  go  back  to 
their  wonted  places,  where  each  can  but  tell 
its  individual  history  ;  they  will  be  broken 
links  of  a  brilliant  chain  which  has  con- 
nected this  nineteenth  with  that  fourteenth 
century,  reaching  back  from  the  days  of  Ten- 
nyson to  those  of  Dante,  and  spanning  over 
many  changes  of  faith,  of  thought,  of 
history,  of  habit,  reflecting  and  recording 
each  epoch  as  it  rolls  along.  We  cannot  see 
such  a  collection  dispersed  without  a  pang  of 
regret  and  without  a  fear  that  we  shall 
never  see  its  like  again.  The  risk  of  damage 
prevents  those  who  have  once  run  it  being 
willing  to  encounter  it  again,  and  the  want 
of  commercial  success  which  has  undoubtedly 
attended  this  Exhibition  will  form  both  a 
detergent  and  an  e.xcuse  when  another  is  at- 
tempted, and,  as  we  look  our  last  on  the  many 
fine  works  which  for  si.x  short  months  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  studying,  our  plea- 
sure is  tinged  with  the  sorrow  of  parting,  and 
the  foreshadowing  of  the  purposes  of  the 
building  where  all  this  beauty  has  been 
comes  upon  us. 

We  took  much  note  of  the  earlier  Italian 
German  schools  in  our  columns  some  time 
ago,  and  must  now  take  a  brief  valedictory 
glance  at  the  contents  of  the  other  galleries, 
remarking  rather  the  tendencies  of  schools 
than  the  individual  merits  of  its  mem- 
bers. Our  own  English  school  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  that  political  and  polemical 
union  which  the  similarity  of  faith  and  fear 
of  the  Spaniard  brought  about  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  The  names  of 
almost  all  the  earliest  representatives  of  art 
in  England  are  of  Low  Country  origin. 
Holbein,  Antonio,  More,  Vandyke,  Rubens, 
Lely,  Gerbier,  and  Kneller  painted  and  were 
honoured  here,  and  the  great  portrait  artists 
of  that  great  portrait- painting  country  found 
favour  and  fortune  both  in  England.  Nor 
did  they  do  only  this,  but  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  (hat  love  of  the  art  of  painting 
in  England  which  has  grown  with  our  na- 
tional growth  and  made  us  the  greatest  pic- 
ture-buying race  in  Europe — we  do  not  say 
the  most  discriminating  judges,  or  the  wisest 
pitrons  :  if  so,  we  should  do  more  than  buy  ; 
we  should  found  schools  of  painting  and 
honour  our  artists,  we  should  sit  upon  South 
Kensington  and  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  rise  up 
a^ain,  and  we  should  insist  upon  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  being  an  institution  de- 
serving of  its  name.  For  these  things  we 
must  wait  till  such  a  future  when  the  memory 
of  the  Cole  shall  have  merged  into  the  ashes 
of  the  great,  and  when  the  holders  of  the 
proud  fiuials  of  R.A.  shall  have  been  earned 
ljy  artists  whose  chiefest  honour  is  an  atelier 
crowded  by  pupils,  and  be  looked  upon  more 
as  the  consequence  of  having  made  a  name 
than  as  a  means  of  making  money.  We  have 
faith  in  the  good  time  coming,  a  faith 
str^ngtViPTipri  by  the  pictures  on  these  walls. 
\\  e  see  how,  from  such  small  Degiunings,  tne 
English  school  has  grown  into  a  young  vigo- 
rous forest  of  untrained  trees,  sadly  in  want, 
it  is  true,  of  pruning  and  cultivation,  each 
growing  as  it  best  can,  uncared  for  or  unculti- 
vated, until  it  has  risen  so  high  as  to  require 
no  care  and  become  too  stubborn  to  need  or 
to  heed  cultivation,  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  pro- 
ducing much  pleasant  blossom  and  perhaps 
still  more  fruitful  seed.  In  the  English 
school  past  and  present  we  note  a  steady  pro- 
gress in  the  love  of  truth  and  love  of  colour. 


We  see  the  tricky  .and  impossible  draperies  of 
the  German  school  laid  aside— Hogarth, 
Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds  painting  people 
as  they  were.  We  see  the  false  piling  up  of 
rock,  wood,  and  water,  once  yclept  a  classical 
landscape,  pass  away,  and  Constable  sitting 
down  in  the  quiet  Sutfolk  lanes  with  a  firm 
belief  in  Nature  and  a  humble  attempt 
to  copy  her.  Later  still,  we  see  that 
truly  great  man  whose  memory  is  in  danger 
of  being  buried  under  the  indiscriminate 
praise  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  We  see  Turner 
leaving  the  false  blacks  and  browns  of  the 
Dutch  marine-painters  who  won  his  maiden 
love,  and  coming  here  to  Leeds,  working  in 
the  old  ruins  of  Ivirkstall,  wandering  thence  up 
the  valley  of  the  Wharfo  and  over  the  rolling 
wolds  of  Yorkshire,  studying  and  recording 
the  frowns,  the  tears,  the  smiles  of  Nature, 
and  teaching  a  lesson,  then  unlearned,  that 
landscape  art,  to  be  good,  must  be  true.  It 
was  the  same  tendency  which  the  erring  Jlor- 
land  recorded  on  his  works;  wrong  as  he  him- 
self was,  his  art  was  right,  but  he  was  too 
weak  to  obey  its  dictates,  and  though  it 
was  bad  for  the  old  bottle,  the  new  wine  w.is 
put  into  it.  Yet  luckily  the  wine  was  not 
lost.  Wilkie  and  ilulready  exemplified  this 
vernacularisation  of  art  which  wrought  so  great 
a  change — a  change  necessary  to  make  art  a 
living  language,  in  which  she  could  speak 
without  the  aid  of  a  false  interpreter,  and  a 
change  which  has  indelibly  impressed  itself 
upon  us.  Haydon  offered  himself  a  sacrifice. 
Blake  and  ilartin  went  mad.  Barry  and 
many  another  died  in  poverty  and  distress, 
because  they  could  not  see  this  tendency. 
They  spake  to  the  people  in  a  language  they 
knew  not,  and  the  people  hardened  their 
hearts  against  them,  and  their  phase  of  art 
passed  away.  Thus  was  the  love  of  truth 
growing.  Meanwhile  a  new  thing  arose — no, 
not  quite  new — nothing  is;  but,  after  having 
slept  a  few  centuries,  the  art  of  painting  in 
watercolour  awoke  again,  and  at  Leeds  we 
could  well  and  amply  trace  out  how  from 
tinted  pen-and-ink  sketches  this  art  grew 
in  England  to  that  fiue  pitch  it  has  now 
reached,  or  rather  to  which  it  culminated 
some  time  back,  for  of  late  years  the  tide  has 
ebbed  somewhat.  Watercolour  nowadays 
attempts  to  outvie  oil  in  impasts,  and  loses 
its  own  soft  transparency,  for  the  loss  of 
which  no  amount  of  body  can  ever  compen- 
sate. It,  too,  commenced  in  greys  and  neutral 
tones,  fearing  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
hues  of  Nature,  and  never  attempting  to  out- 
rival them,  but  in  both  the  oil  and  wa'er- 
colour  painters  of  the  yesterday  of  art  we  find 
the  love  of  colour  coming  in  strong  upon 
them,  and,  bursting  down  all  the  traditions  of 
the  elders,  glows  upon  canvas  and  paper  with 
gorgeous  brilliancy.  Take  the  earl)-  stuJiesof 
Mulready  and  look  at  his  latest  works  as  ex- 
amples. See,  as  we  have  done  at  Leeds,  the  low- 
toned  brown  efforts  of  John  Philip,  and  his  full 
luscious  colour  at  the  end  of  his  days.  Look 
at  the  quiet  hues  of  Faed  in  his  early  works, 
and  see  how  he  has  followed  this  present 
tendency.  A  tendency  there  is,  perhaps  a 
desire,  amongst  the  younger  artists  of  the  day, 
to  try  and  stop,  but  they  too  are  young  now, 
and  "the  feeling  will  overwhelm  them,  and 
they  will  be  brighter  colourists  th.an  those 
whom  they  now  condemn.  AVe  are  becoming 
Venetian  traders,  almost  republicans,  but  by 
no  means  of  Spartan  breed.  The  wealth, 
the  love  of  luxury,  the  pride  of  the  eye  in 
them,  as  in  us,  found  its  chief  vent  in  colour, 
and  no  doubt  th^  p-^  o<^Ub.>^Lea  future  New 
Z,ealander,  with  a  Maori  Murray  under  his 
arm,  will  draw  a  very  pretty  parallel  between 
us  some  day  in  some  antipodean  Building 
News.  Thus  much  we  learn  from  our  own 
school  as  exhibited  at  Leeds.  In  the  modern 
French  school  we  see  how  ineffectual  were  the 
labours  of  her  earlier  followers  of  Poussin 
and  Claude,  for,  in  spite  of  the  labours  of 
.Joseph  Vernet,  no  school  of  landscape  formed 
itself  in  France.  The  labours  of  David  and 
the  classical  tendency  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire  threw  France  back  from  the  study 


of  Nature.  She  was  not  ambitious  enough  for 
them,  and  perhaps  too  modest  ;  hut  with  the 
overthrow  of  lier  miliUiry  power  came  a  truer 
mood.  Her  mcdiinval  history  w.xs  swept 
away.  Her  recent  one  was  ignored,  and  no- 
thing but  the  everyday  life  of  her  people  was 
left  to  her,  and  hence  arose  this  genra  school 
of  painting,  which,  in  its  very  excess,  now 
distinguishes  France.  How  lovingly  Edouard 
Frcre  wanders  about  amongst  the  peasants  of 
Ecouen  is  shown  by  his  charming  little 
transcripts  of  their  daily  life,  keeping 
his  heart  green  with  their  children's  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  making  us  feel  young  again  as 
we  contemplate  them.  Duverger,  his  pupil, 
follows  in  his  wake,  and  imitates  his  master 
in  the  closest  manner,  showing  how  much  the 
scholastic  principle  of  French  art  influences 
its  artists.  As  another  instance  of  this 
look  at  the  works  of  Ruiz  Perez,  whom  death 
has  too  quickly  taken  from  us.  See  how 
closely  he  imitates  his  mister,  Meissonier — at 
least,  approaches  as  near  as  anyone  can  to  such 
incomparable  finish. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  picture  was 
ever  more  highly  wrought  than  that  "  Chess 
Players  "  of  Meissonier  here,  painted  at  a  time 
when  his  hand  and  eye  were  doing  him  their 
best  service.  It  is  a  miracle  of  manipulation, 
and  requires  a  microscope  to  devclope  all  its 
beauties,  but  we  should  regret  to  see  many 
such.  We  admire  it  in  one  man,  but  we 
should  think  it  waste  in  many  to  spend  so 
much  life  to  do  so  little.  It  is  this  littleness 
which  is  the  bane  of  French  art  just  now,  and 
the  art  of  painting  is  not  the  only  one  which 
suffers  from  it.  High  finish,  exact  detail — 
exquisitely  pretty  and  equally  soulless — her 
painting,  architecture,  and  literature  arc  all 
alike,  without  one  scintilla  of  poetry  to  light 
up  any  one  of  them ;  and,  instead  of  diamonds, 
we  have  exquisitely  finished  p.aste.  Her 
artists  are  very  learned  and  very  clever,  but 
there  are  few  of  them  who  strike  upon  a  deeper 
chord  than  pleasure.  In  Belgium  we  find 
more  earnestness,  and  the  works  of  Gallait 
make  lis  thrill  with  emotion.  Who  can 
stand  before  that  noble  "Art  and  Liberty''  and 
not  feel  his  breast  infljte,  his  heart  beat 
quicker,  nor  find  an  emanation  from  that 
patriot  liice  light  up  his  own  f  or  who  can 
look  upon  that  sad,  stem  scene  where  Counts 
Egmont  and  Harn  hear  thi-ir  death  sentence 
without  feeling  how  much  liberty  of  con- 
science .and  religious  freedom  owe  to  their 
memory  ?  In  these  works  of  his  we  forget  the 
artist.  Never  do  we  say,  "How  did  he  get 
that  effect  ]''  or  wonder  "  what  do  Jge  that  is." 
The  artist,  like  us,  forgets  himself;  his  sub- 
ject, not  his  art,  is  all  he  thinks  of.  Paintin" 
is  but  the  vehicle  of  his  mind,  and  so  occupied 
are  we  with  all  he  has  to  tell  we  never  noticed 
how  he  told  it.  Great  are  Gallait's  triumphs, 
but  the  greatest  of  all  is  his  victory  over  the 
vanity  of  his  art.  Very  different  are  the 
works  of  Leys ;  yet  these  two  men  are  perhaps 
doing  more  for  the  foundation  of  a  national 
school  of  art  in  Belgium,  which  one  day  may 
help  Belgium  to  keep  herself  still  a  nation. 
The  learned  research  of  Baron  Leys,  and  the 
inculcation  of  exactitude  in  study,  form  an 
excellent  combination  with  the  fervour  of 
Gallait,  and  this  combination  we  find  impress- 
ing itself  on  Belgian  art.  We  cannot  pass  by 
the  works  of  a  coining  man,  Alma  Tadema, 
who,  though  a  Dutchman,  is  a  poet,  a  painter, 
and  an  archKologist.  His  works  astonished 
us  in  Paris,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  them 
again  here,  and  if  Baron  Leys  had  no  other 
claim  upon  posterity  they  would  venerate  his 
memory  a.s  *i^**  tutor  uf  Tadema. 

German  art  is  not  represented  in  its  higher 
walks — its  chiefest  efforts  must  be  studied  on 
the  walls  of  its  buildings,  but  in  it  we  sec  a 
growing  tendency  to  abandon  the  stilted 
academic  and  to  study  Nature  more  ;  whilst 
from  the  cold  north  come  that  mysterious 
combat  of  Tideman's,  which  so  astonished  us 
in  1SG2,  and  many  low-toned,  silvery  land- 
scapes from  the  felds  and  fiords. 

Nearly  three  thousand  paintings  have 
claimed  our  notice  in  these  nine  galleries  at 
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Leeds.  Upwards  of  600  artists— each  a  man 
above  his  fellows — have  spokeu  to  us  from 
their  walls,  and  have,  we  trust,  spoken  not 
in  vain  ;  but  the  lessons  they  have  taught 
have,  we  hope,  been  learned  by  many,  and 
■will,  we  believe,  be  treasured  long  after  their 
works  have  been  dispersed.  It  is  but  on 
rare  occasions  that  we  can  thus  compare  and 
contrast  the  works  of  the  various  schools,  and 
these  occasions  should  be  made  the  most  of 
and  most  deeply  studied. 

Although  nine-tenths  of  the  Exhibition  at 
Leeds  was  devoted  to  paintings  of  such  great 
interest,  the  other  portion  fell  but  little 
behind  it,  for  we  found  a  very  fine  collection 
of  enamels,  extending  from  the  champkve 
and  cloisonne  work  of  the  thirteenth  century 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  translucent 
enamels  of  Limoges,  and  being  particularly 
rich  in  the  lustrous  but  somewhat  gaudy 
works  of  the  Court  family.  Few  of  them, 
however,  were  new  to  ns  ;  and,  indeed,  this 
remark  applies  to  the  whole  range  of  objects 
exhibited  in  what  is  termed  the  Museum  of 
Ornamental  Art.  Old  friends  are  ever  wel- 
come, and  though  some  of  the  objects  here 
have  appeared  in  almost  every  exhibition  of 
the  kind,  from  the  first  small  essay  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1851,  down 
to  the  recent  loan  collection  at  South  Iven- 
sington,  yet  they  are  welcome  still. 

Ceramic  art  has  been  particularly  well  re- 
presented in  the  works  of  Wedgwood  and  the 
earlier  works  of  the  Yorkshire  potteries  ;  but 
of  the  ancient  works  of  this  class  a  small  yet 
carefully  selected  series  of  Etruscan  vases 
was  the  sole  representative. 

Early  embroidery  and  needlework  and 
fine  examples  of  lace  took  back  the  mind,  if 
not  to  the  days  of  Penelope,  at  least  to  those 
of  many  similarly  situated  ladies  in  our  early 
history,  whose  husbands  wandered  on  their 
way  home  from  the  wars;  and  of  the  jewellery 
and  personal  adornments  of  the  past  there 
was  a  fair  and  interesting  show.  Still  it  was 
the  grand  collection  of  paintings  which  will 
make  the  memory  of  the  Leeds  Exhibition 
live  in  the  minds  of  those  who  saw  it ;  and 
it  will  be  an  era  in  the  lives  of  many  who 
have  here  for  the  first  time  felt  how  important 
a  passage  in  this  world's  history  is  the  record 
left  by  its  pictures. 

We  have  got  all  we  can  from  them  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  forget  them,  but  we  cannot 
do  so,  for  though  we  are  getting  old  and  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  our  fifteenth  volume  we 
have  not  yet  learned  some  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  we  cannot  forget  the 
labours  and  the  kindness  of  those  whom  we 
have  encountered  at  Leeds,  and  our  last 
pleasing  office  is  to  record  our  appreciation  of 
many  ably  fulfilled  but  unseen  duties  of  its 
chief  Commissioner,  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  and 
his  indefatigable  assistant,  Mr.  Kedford,  who 
formed  so  goodly  a  collection  ;  the  intelligent 
caie  of  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Lefevre,  the 
Buperintendents  of  the  English  and  foreign 
galleries  ;  and  the  erudition  and  painstak- 
ing zeal  of  Mr.  James,  the  superintendent  of 
the  catalogue,  and  compiler  of  the  biographi- 
cal notices  which  form  its  appendix. 


LONE  ON   TERMINAL  STATIONS. 

BUILDINGSare  of  three  kinds— buildings, 
structures,  and  perpetrations.  Of  the 
latter  are  for  the  most  part  railway  construc- 
tions of  every  dpscription.  In  an  age  boasting 
of  its  rapid  improvements,  ana  Imt,  loo  .^uoU 
inclined  to  underrate  the  achievements  of  j'es- 
terday,  it  behoves  the  critic  to  be  careful  that 
he  be  not  carried  away  by  the  mere  popul  ir 
feeling  of  the  hour,  there  i-  no  doubt  that 
we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  attach  un- 
due importance  to  certain  architectural  works 
merely  on  account  of  their  immense  propor- 
tions. It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  us 
why  mere  size  should  impress  reasonable 
beings  in  the  way  it  unquestionably  does.  It 
is  common  enough  to  hear  the  expression, 
"  Its  mere  size  gives  grandeur."    If  so,  the 


gasometers  at  Whitefriars  and  King's  Cross 
are  grand  ;  the  floatmg  dock  "  Bermuda,"  re- 
cently launched  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  is 
grander  still.  We  are  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks from  observation  of  the  tendency  of 
railway  engineers  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
giving  to  their  works  a  colossal  character 
rather  than  one  commensurate  with  their 
actual  importance.  Mr.  A.  builds  a  bridge 
or  a  station,  Mr.  B.  caps  it  with  a  larger,  Mr. 
C.  surpasses  both,  and  Mr.  D.  out-Herods 
Herod.  The  consequence  of  this  rivalry, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent 
firm,  We,  LTs,  and  Co.,  is  that  the  metropolis 
is  permanently  disfigured  by  structures  of 
gigantic  size.  AVe  should  be  glad  to  know, 
tor  instance,  what  the  Thames  has  done  that 
its  banks  should  bear  such  structures  as  the 
termini  of  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon-street, 
or  that  its  bosom  should  be  spanned  by  the 
bridge  leading  tothelatter — without  ciuestion, 
regarded  from  every  point  of  view,  the  ugliest 
bridge  in  the  world.  It  was,  indeed,  an  evil 
hour  in  which  the  South-Eastern  Kailwa}' 
Company  gained  permission  to  obstruct  by 
their  Cannon-street  Station  the  beautiful 
view  of  St.  Pavd's  which  used  to  be  obtained 
from  London  Bridge.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
railway  companies  should  have  the  monopoly 
of  tratfic,  but  it  is  worse  that  they  should 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  prospect  and  the 
power  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  is  idle  to  plead  the  exigencies  of 
traffic.  The  stations  having  most  tratfic  are 
the  most  elegant;  at  all  events,  the  least  pre- 
tentious. To  begin  with  the  most  elegant, 
let  us  examine  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Western  at  Paddington.  It  is  in  three  spans, 
crossed  by  two  transepts,  an  arrangement 
which  gives  it  intricacy  and  pictures(juenes3, 
and  conveys  an  idea  of  something  approaching 
to  comfort,  if  such  a  thing  can  possibly  exist 
in  connection  with  a  railway  terminus.  The 
girders  are  pierced  in  the  web  with  various 
devices  ;  the  columns  are  light  and  of  Moorish 
character,  and  the  wdiole  is  airy  and  elegant. 
The  bases  of  the  columns  deserve  particular 
attention,  and  we  luay  here  remark  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  excellent  judges,  the 
Moorish  style  is  the  very  best  that  can  be 
adopted  for  iron  architecture.  The  Classical 
Orders  are  exclusively  for  stone.  Even  the 
slender  Corinthian  o:  Ionic  shaft,  in  iron,  is 
manifestly  a  sham,  and  our  common  sense 
rebels  against  it.  How,  then,  is  it  with  the 
stout  Doric  column  with  its  massive  capital  ? 
An  example  of  the  Doric  column  in  iron  may 
be  seen  in  the  Cannon-street  bridge.  It  is  a 
thing  which  once  seen  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten. To  revert  to  Paddington,  the  sup- 
ports to  the  roof  are  in  the  way  of  nobody, 
the  ventilation  is  perfect,  and  the  roof  is  so 
low  that  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
neighbourhood  ;  if  it  did  it  would  not  be  an 
oft'ensive  object.  While  Paddington  terminus 
exists  let  no  one  say  that  any  other  must  be 
either  huge  or  hideous.  The  late  I.  K. 
Brunei  has  the  credit  of  the  design.  The 
construction  of  the  Ark  or  the  building  of 
Solomon's  Temple  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  attributed  to  him.  The  real  author 
is  practically  unknown,  but  Mr.  Brereton  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  Sir.  Brunei's 
right-hand  man  as  regards  ironwork,  but  the 
exact  share  of  praise  he  deserves  for  the  de- 
sign we  are  unable  to  determine. 

From  the  most  comfortable  let  us  pass  to  the 
most  comfortless  or  i\^^  L<.a,ir,r,  stations  viz., 
Viotori.!.  This  mirstcertainly  be  intended  only 
for  temporary  use,  and  with  this  hope  we  will 
dismiss  it.  A  goods  shed,  a  barn,  or  a  brick- 
field are  scarcely  subject  for  architectural  cri- 
ticism. Cliaring  Cross  is  the  station  next  in 
order.  This  is  one  of  the  monstrosities  which 
it  seems  to  be  nobody's  business  to  interfere 
with  while  in  progress,  and  everyone's  duty 
to  condemn  when  completed.  It  is  very  long, 
very  wide,  very  high,  and  very  hideous.  Tlie 
walls  afl'ord  capital  accommodation  for  adver- 
tising boards,  and  this  is  the  utmost  that  can 
be    said   in    its   praise.      Were    the  walls 


lower  and  the  roof  a  complete  semicircle  it 
would  have  been  less  ofl'ensive,  but  as  the 
former  are  of  immense  height  and  the  latter 
segmental  the  effect  is,  whether  seen  from 
within  or  without,  about  as  bad  as  can  be  con- 
ceived. It  is,  indeed,  rivalled  by  the  Cannon- 
street  Station,  and  it  is  dilficult  to  award  the 
palm  of  supreme  ugliness  to  either  without 
doing  wrong  to  both.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
of  settling  the  matter  would  be  to  decree  a 
palm  to  each,  as  was  done  with  regard  to  the 
champion's  belt,  when  contested  for  by  Messrs. 
Sayers  and  Heeuan  some  lustre  and  a  half 
ago.  That  this  immense  height  was  a  positive 
disadvantage  we  ourselves  were  witness  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fire  which  last  year  did 
so  much  damage,  and  which  the  fire  engines 
could  not  reach  from  the  platform.  The  large 
span  is  not  justified  by  the  plea  of  freedom 
from  obstruction  as  to  columns  for  support 
of  two  or  more  smaller  spans,  inasmuch  as  the 
platforms  areboth  here  and  at  Cannon-street 
encumbered  with  lampposts,  which  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  much  in  the  way  as 
a  column  to  support  a  girder.  Neither  is  it 
justified  on  the  score  of  superior  ventilation. 
We  consider  both  these  stations  positively  ill- 
ventilated,  and  with  this  we  dismiss  them. 
Crossing  the  bridge  and  passing  under  the 
line,  the  departure  platform  of  the  South- 
AVestern  Railway  is  soon  reached.  This  sta- 
tion has  the  peculiarity  of  being  on  a  curve. 
It  is  in  three  spans  similar  to  those  at  Pad- 
dington, and  the  lamps  are  suspended,  not 
set  upon  standards.  There  is  no  pretension  to 
elegance  or  ornament,  but  it  accommodates  its 
traffic,  is  well  ventilated,  and  does  not  offend 
the  eye,  and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  a 
great  many  buildings  in  the  metropolis, 
whether  railway  works  or  other.  Neither 
Blackf'riars  Station  nor  Ludgate-hill  are  ter- 
mini properly  speaking,  but  both  are 
worth  looking  at.  If  they  have  no  great  merit 
they  are  not  needlessly  obtrusive.  They  are 
on  a  high  level  and  cannot  choose  but  be 
high,  but  the  station  itself  above  the 
platform  is  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  its 
purposes.  The  excessive  use  of  bricks  of 
dift'erent  colours  is,  however,  to  bedeplored, and 
we  could  have  wished  to  see  buildings  of  less 
fanciful  architecture  at  the  ends  of  such  noble 
bridges. 

The  London  Bridge  terminus  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway 
is  now  completed.  The  outside,  or  rather  the 
front  on  St.  Thomas-street,  does  not  display 
any  architectural  talent,  though  it  betrays 
some  considerable  etfort.  The  interior  is  in 
two  spans,  the  one  segraental-headed  and  the 
other  consisting  of  a  plain  ridge  roof  at  right 
angles  to  what  may  be  called  the  main  span. 
The  ell'ect  is  certainly  bad,  and  we  cannot  see 
any  necessity  for  such  an  arrangement.  The 
columns  supporting  the  roof  are  certainly 
larger  than  is  required,  and  the  bases  are  per- 
fectly ridiculous  from  their  size.  The  de- 
signer evidently  does  not  look  on  columns  as 
an  obstruction  to  a  platform,  nor  do  we. 
They  separate  people  into  two  lines  and  pre- 
vent jostling  ;  they  form  spots  where  people 
can  harbour  and  exchange  a  few  words  with- 
out being  elbo,ved,  and  where  a  bag  or  parcel 
can  be  temporarily  deposited  with  less  risk 
than  on  the  open  platform.  The  ventilation 
of  this  station  ii  perfect,  though  the  roof  is 
so  low  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  without. 
Broad-street  Station  comes  next  in  order. 
The  visitor  will  be  struck  by  the  extreme  light- 
ness of  the  interior.  It  seems  as  thonch  the 
limits  or  iron  construction  had  been  reached 
in  this  building.  It  is  in  two  spans,  and  is 
well  ventilated.  The  columns  are  like  those 
at  London  Bridge  station,  clumsy  as  to  the 
bases  -the  worst  fault  a  platform  column  can 
have.  There  are  eight  lines  of  rails.  The 
roof  is  low,  but  the  ventilation  is  perfect ; 
semicircular  openings  are  left  on  each  side 
near  the  plate.  The  exterior  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  London  station,  and  ex- 
hibits considerable  taste.  Thence  to  King's 
Cross  by  the  Metropolitan  train  at  Moorgate- 
street  is  but  a  step.    Here  we  see  an  instance 
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of  the  explosion  of  a  too  readily  adopted  con- 
structive principle.  For  a  long  time  the  cir- 
cular ribs,  built  up  in  the  laminated  method, 
and  consisting  of  five  tn-o-inch  planks  Ijolted 
together,  have  been  losing  their  shape.  In 
other  words,  they  have  .sunk  at  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  and  at  the  present  moment  the 
travelling  scaffolding  is  fixed  in  its  place 
for  their  repair.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  engineers  can  do  wonders;  but 
how  anything  .short  of  removing  the  ribs 
one  by  one  and  replacing  them  with  others  oi 
iron  or  some  better  construction  of  timlier 
can  render  the  roof  safe  we  do  not  at  present 
see.  This  station  has  eleven  lines  of  rails. 
We  now  come  to  the  Midland  Station,  opened 
on  the  3rd  of  ihe  present  month.  In  its 
present  unfinished  state  a  fair  opinion  of  its 
merits  can  scarcely  be  formed.  The  con- 
struction is  excellent,  the  diagonal  rib  being 
especially  adapted  to  resist  strain  of  wind  or 
racking,  to  M-hich,  however,  but  for  its 
overgrown  size  it  would  never  be  exposed. 
The  front,  b}'  which  we  presume  is  meant 
the  hotel,  is  in  course  of  construction,  de- 
signed by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  Judging  by  the 
character  of  the  work  on  the  ascent  from  the 
Eustou-road,  we  do  not  expect  much.  The 
parapet  of  a  thoroughfare  for  foot  passengers 
should  present  no  sharp  angles,  no  delicate 
corners,  no  crafty  mouldings  inviting  wanton 
injury.  This  parapet  is  an  ingeniously  de- 
vised out-door  museum  of  all  these  objec- 
tionable features. 

With  a  glance  at  the  old  Euston-square 
station  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  we  will  bring  this  paper  to  a  close. 
It  was  built  when  railways  were  almost  in 
their  infancy,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a 
propijh'Uiii,  a  hall,  and  a  statue  to  Stephen- 
sou,  with  many  lines  of  rails  on  either  side. 
This  station  is,  perhaps,  too  low,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  comialaints  are  made  regard- 
ing the  ventilation.  There  is  really  no 
valid  excuse  for  erecting  the  immense  spans 
of  roof  without  which  the  present  race  of 
engineers  deem  no  station  complete.  We 
think  we  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
neither  the  requirements  of  ventilation  nor 
the  demands  of  enormous  traffic  necessitate 
enormous  roofs,  and  we  have  in  vain  sought 
for  a  justification  on  any  other  grounds  for 
the  growing  custom  of  employing  them. 


PREPARATION    OF    OIL    PAINTS. 

AT  the  present  time  chemists  and  philoso- 
phers   acknowledge    the     existence  of 
about    sixty   bodies  or  substances   to   which 
they  give   the   name   of  elements.     The   be- 
stowal of  this  term  upon  them  implies  that  all 
the  efforts  of  human   skill,   all   the  power  of 
science,  the   fertility   of  invention,    and  the 
resources  of  the  laboratory  and  the  workshop 
have  been  unable  to  separate  them  into  any 
components.      Adopting  the   atomic  theory, 
one  of  their  molecules  might  be  truly  said  to 
be  one  and  indivisible.     To  the  various  com- 
binations of  these  elements  quantitatively  and 
numerically  are  due  the  existence  and  forma- 
tion of  every  natural  substance  that   is  to  be 
found,  and   which   in   contradistinction  7nay 
be   .appropriately   called    compound    bodies. 
These  latter  may  be  divided   into   two  sepa- 
rate classes,  which  are  constantly  confounded, 
and  concerning  which  erroneous  opinions  are 
commonly  entertained.     A  mixture,   in   the 
BtnVi  o.hpmica!  sense  of  the   word,    is  not  a 
compound  body  unless  the  union  or  lUe  com- 
ponent parts   is     attended    with    a    mutual 
affinity  stronger  than  that  produced  by  mere 
mechanical  means.     As  an   example  we  may 
take  alloys,  which  are  not  simply  mechanical 
mixtures  but  hma  fide  compound  bodies,  the 
separate  elements  of  which  possess  a   strong 
chemical  afSiiity  for  each  other.     It  has  also 
been  proved   that   the   different  paints   em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  and  preservation   of 
timber,   iron,  and   other   constructive   mite- 
rials,  are  not  simple  mechanical  mixtures  of 
oil  and  mineral  substances  but  true  chemical 


;ompounds,  and  endowed  with  that  closeness 
iiid  intimacy  of  union  that  invariably  attends 
•similar  combinations.  Recently,  M.  Hu- 
goulin,  holding  a  scientific  appointment  in 
ihe  French  navy,  has  turned  his  attention  to 
this  subject,  which  would  otherwise  possess 
little  interest  or  importance  were  it  not  that 
it  may  be  rendered  of  great  benefit  to  the  in- 
lustrial  arts.  By  conducting  the  prepara- 
tion of  paints  upon  a  chemical  rather  than  a 
mechanical  principle,  it  is  stated  that  they 
may  be  manufactured  in  any  quantities  in  a 
i'ery  short  space  of  time,  and  in  a  simple  and 
.-'conomicil  nuxnner,  which  would  dispense 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  Iieavy  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  at  present  required. 

The  French  navy  has  ordered  this  new 
process  to  be  examined  and  reported  upon  by 
-I  special  commission,  but  as  the  result  will 
affect  the  public  ecpuiUy  well  as  the  Go- 
vernment, M.  Ilugoulin  has  made  no  secret 
>if  the  matter,  and  anyone  may  readily  satisfy 
himself  of  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  this  new  process  is  based.  Make  a 
small  cake,  of  a  very  fluid  constituency,  with 
some  water  and  a  certain  proportion  of  any 
of  the  following  ingredients; — White  zinc, 
minium,  or  lamp  black.  Add  to  this  cake 
a  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  depending  upon  the  ingredient  em- 
ployed. If  zinc  be  used  the  i^roportion  of  oil 
will  be  thirty-two  parts  to  one  hundred,  if 
minium  only  five  and  a  half,  auel  for  lamp- 
black one  hundred  and  ten  parts  will  be  re- 
quired to  one  hundred  of  that  substance.  The 
mixture  having  been  made  it  should  be  well 
stirred  with  a  spoon  or  a  .spatula,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  the  oil  will  be  found  to  be  che- 
mically united  with  the  mineral  substance,  and 
the  water  to  have  separated  and  fioat  upon  the 
surface.  This  circumstance  is  manifestly  due 
to  the  principle  of  "  elective  affinity,"  by 
virtue  of  which  the  mineral  substance  leaves 
the  water  and  unites  itself  to  the  oil.  The 
water  having  been  drawn  off',  the  cake  is 
then  consolidated  and  pressed  something  after 
the  manner  in  which  butter  is  made.  The 
process  can  only  be  applied  to  certain  mineral 
substances,  among  which  chrome  yellow  is  in- 
cluded, but  it  appears  that  those  minerals  to 
which  it  is  applicable  are  those  principally 
u?ed  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  paints,  a^  prac- 
tice has  demonstrated  their  eliicacy  as  jjrotec- 
tives  and  preservatives  for  timber  and  iron 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 

Although  the  experiment  we  have  men- 
tioned is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  chemi- 
cal theory  is  the  correct  one  upon  which  to 
base  the  manufacture  of  oil  paints,  yet  it  might 
be  asserted  that  it  is  but  an  experiment  and 
incapable  of  receiving  that  extension  necessary 
to  constitute  it  a  practical  success.  A  little 
reflection  will  prove  that  this  would  be  an 
erroneous  view  to  take  of  the  process.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  a  small  as  a  large  scale.  It 
would  be  impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
desirable, to  enter  in  our  columns  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  new  system  of  manufac- 
ture, but  a  brief  outline  will  suffice  to  show 
the  practicability  of  the  intended  operations. 
If  we  imagine  the  colour  or  mineral  substance 
after  being  finely  powdered,  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  then  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer  of  silk,  there 
will  remain  upon  the  sieve  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter. 
This  residue,  whenever  after  successive  strain- 
ings it  may  have  accumulated  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  can  be  rp^uivoriocd  in  a  mar- 
tiii.  ana  uliiiuately  utilised. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed  lor 
the  sieve  or  strainer  is  that  it  arrests  and 
separates  from  the  pigment  many  foreign 
substances,  such  as  small  pieces  of  wood, 
timber,  and  other  materials.  This  is  not 
completely  accomplished  by  the  cyliu  Jers 
and  machinery  used  in  the  ordinary  manu- 
facture of  paints.  The  foreign  particles  are 
cut  up  very  small,  but  they  are  not  crushed, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  when  the  paint  is 
applied,  after  a  short  time  asperities  and 
blisters  rise  to  the  surface,  occasioning  much 


di3ai)polntnient  to  the  workman  and  damage 
to  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  mixture, 
ifter  passing  through  the  strainer,  is  depo- 
'ited  in  a  tank,  reservoir,  or  receptacle  of 
some  sort,  where  it  may  remain,  if  desirable, 
lor  some  months.  After  drawing-off  the 
ijreater  ])art  of  the  water,  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  oil  is  added,  and  the  mixture  tho- 
roughly agitated.  Tiie  result  is  that  the 
cake  commences  to  form,  and  is  precipitated 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle.  It  is  then 
pressed  to  drive  out  tlie  remainder  of  the 
water,  and  although  a  very  little  may  perma- 
nently remain,  yet  it  will  not  affect  the 
value  of  the  paint  or  injure  its  application. 
In  fact,  it  rather  assists  it  in  this  respect  than 
otherwise.  The  various  and  successive  steps 
of  the  whole  jirocess  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :— The  action  of  the  water  facilitates 
the  minute  division  of  the  mineral  substance 
or  colouring  matter;  that  of  the  strainer 
arrests  all  foreign  particles  and  impurities, 
while  the  extreme  degree  of  division  to  which 
the  mineral  has  been  brought  favours  its  ulti- 
mate combination  and  chemical  union  with 
the  oik  By  virtue  of  its  specific  gravity  the 
newly  formed  pigment,  insoluble  in  water, 
separates  spontaneously.  It  should  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  in  its  original  state  lamp-black 
will  not  mix  with  water,  but  the  mixture 
maj'  be  successfully  accomplished  by  pre- 
viously treating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol.  Also,  grey  zinc  must  be  perfectly 
dry  when  undergoing  pulverisation,  or  it  will 
get  sticky  and  clog,  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  powder.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
partial  and  incomplete  oxidisation  is  set  up 
by  the  presence  of  any  damp.  Viewed  in  a 
hygienic  light,  this  method  of  preparing  oil 
colours  is  superior  to  that  in  ordinary  use,  ai 
it  in  a  great  measure  obviates  all  danger 
arising  from  lethal  emanations,  against  the 
baneful  influence  of  which  the  workman  in 
vain  closes  his  mouth  and  covers  his  nostrils. 


BRICKMAKING  IN  AND  ABOUT  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

April  last  the   Manchester  Society  of 
Architects  appointed  a  committee  of  their 


I" 


methods  of  brickraaking  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  to  make  suggestions  with  tlie  view 
of  obtaining  better  bricks  than  those  in  gene- 
ral use.     The    committee   have   now   issued 
their    report.        Their    inquiries    led    them 
especially  to  investig.ite  the  following  points 
in  connection    with  brickmaking,   viz.  : — 1, 
regularity  of  shape;    2,  uniformity   of  size; 
3,  the  size  to  be  recommended  as  a  standard  ; 
■i,   uniformity   of  material ;     5,  density  ;     G 
and  7,   power    of    absorbing    and    retaining 
water  ;  8,  methods  of  manuf  icture  ;  IJ,  price. 
Best  stock  bricks  .are  described  as  generally 
being    all    that   could   bo   wished   for  as  to 
colour,   shape,  and  regularity  of  quality,  and 
the   report   in  these   particulars  is  more  spe- 
cially directed  towards  improvements   neces- 
sary for  the  production   of  a  better  class  of 
common    bricks.       Preference    is    given    to 
machine-made    rather    than    to    hand-made 
bricks  for  ensuring  regularity  of  shape.     They 
alone    combine    the    qualities    of    true   and 
parallel  surfaces   and  general  rectangularity, 
though  they  seldom   maintain  a  good  arris. 
Hand-made  bricks  .are  almost  all  defective  in 
the   above   requirement,   a   large   proportion 
being  warped,  bulged,  rough-faced,   and  with 
very  irresrular  arri^o",  prfucipalty  arising  from 
indifferent  tempering   of  the   clay,  neglect  to 
pick  out  stones,  the  use  of  so  soft  a  material 
in   moulding  that  it   becomes  distorted    in 
handling,  the   rough   surface   of  the  drying 
ground,  want  of  protection  in  drying,  and  the 
liaphazard  modes  of  burning.     To  the  method 
of  manufacture  is  also  ascribed  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  size.     It  is  suggested  as  obvious 
that  different- sized  moulds  should  be  used  for 
different  kinds  of  clay,  so  as  to  produce  bricks, 
when  burned,  of  uniform  size.    The  introduc- 
tion  of  machinery  witliout    graduating  the 
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T.iBLE  1. 


Showing  average  size  and  weight  of  bricks,  mth  quantity  of  water  absorbed, 
averages  of  several  specimens  of  each  kind  by  total  immersi 


The  results  are  the 


immersion. 


Description  of  brick. 


Contents 
in  cube 
inches. 


Common  hand-made,  ten  samples 
from  various  crofts  near  Slau- 
chostcr   

Builders'  Association,  machine, 
made  

Piatt's  machine-made 

Hutchinson's  machine-made 


103-5 

140-12 
116-04 
114-85 


Weight. 


Weight 

per  cube 

foot. 


oz. 
9-25 


8  15-5 
8  4-5 
7     15-5 


lb. 
109-75 

110-6 

123-39 

120-00 


Water  absorbed 

by  total 

iramersicn. 


Percentage 
of    water     ab- 
sorbed   to   the 
volume  of    the 
brick. 


11-6 

19-67 
12-5 
9-875 


cube. 

in. 
2'>05 

34-0 
21-6 
17-0 


per  cent. 
1933 

24-26 

18-6 

15-0 


Table  2. 
Rate  of  absorption,  the  bricks  placed  on  edge  in  fin,  depth  of  water. 


Description  of  brick. 


In  i  hour.       In  1  hour. 


A  particularly  good  brick  from  Bradford,  near, 
Manchester,  absorbed  of  the  total  quantity 
(8j  oz.),  which  it  took  up  ultimately 

Builders' Association  brick  (20^  oz.),  ditto 

Piatt's  light-coloured  (12^  oz.),  ditto    

Hutchinson's  machine-made  (Si  oz.),  ditto.  (Satu- 
rated in  33  hours.)     

A  good  hand-made  brick  from  Hulme  (8  oz.),  ditto 

A  good  hand. made  brick  from  Collyhurst  (14J  oz  ), 
ditto 


per  cent. 

44 
30 

41 

33 

47 

40-75 


per  cent. 

,  56 
55 
75 

36-4 
59 

64-4 


In  2i  hours. 


In  14  hours. 


per  cent. 

70-6 
85 


50 
68-75 

95  0 


per  cent. 

100 
100 
100 

75-75 
90-5 

98-4 


Table  3. 

Showing  the  actual  quantity  of  water  absorbed  per  cube  foot  of  brick  at  stated  intervals,  the  bricks 

being  placed  ^in.  on  edge  in  water. 


Description  of  brick. 

Weight 
per  cube 
toot,  dry. 

Contents. 

Quantity  of  water  absorbed  per  cube 
foot  in 

Full 
saturation. 

hour. 

1 
hour. 

2i 
hoiu^. 

14 
hours. 

Piatt's  machine-made    ... 
BuUders'  Association   do. 
Hutchinson's  ditto  

lb. 
123-157 
114-6 
118-75 

11165 
113-69 
112-94 

in. 
117-00 
136-4 
111-64 

100-6 

95-6 

100-4 

oz. 
73-85 
76-014 
3i  69 

64-41 

67-78 

103-26 

oz. 

132-93 

139-35 

46-43 

81-58 
85-85 
163-5 

oz. 
177-24 
218-54 
58  042 

103-056 

99-41 

240-95 

oz. 

180-93 

253-33 

96-73 

145-99 

131-043 

249-55 

oz. 
180-93 
256-54 
127-62 

Bradford,  near  MancheS' 
ter,  hand. made    

150-29 

Hulnic  ditto 

144-6 

Collyhiu-st  ditto  

253-86 

Table  4. 
Rate  of  drying  at  about  65  deg.  temperature. 


Description  of  brick. 


The  Builders'  Association  brick 
had  lost  of  the  total  volume  it 
had  absorbed  (20:J  oz.)  

Pkatt's  light-coloured  (12^oz. ).,. 

The  hard  Bradford  brick  (8f  oz. ) 

Hutchinson's  brick  (8^  oz.) 

Collyhurst  brick  (14^  oz.)     


In  4i 
hours. 


per  cent. 

8-6 
4 

s-r,7 

3-4 


In  1 
day. 


In  2 

days. 


per  cent,  per  cent. 

32-1 
34-7 
42'9 


50 
30-5 


50-6 
61-2 


63-6 
54-2 


In  3 

days. 


per  cent. 

69-1 
75-5 
78-0 
72-7 
74-6 


In  4 
days. 


per  cent. 

81-4 
81-6 
81-0 
76-4 
81-3 


In  5 

days. 


In  6 
days. 


In  11 
days. 


per  cent,  per  cent,  per  cent, 
o^.<  no.i  QR-Q 


86-4 
85-7 
82-9 
78 
86-4 


00-1 


82 
89-8 


96-3 

96 

94-3 

82 
91-5 


sizes  of  the  moulds  wotild  not  prevent  the 
production  of  large  bricks  of  open  clays  from 
full-sized  moulds,  which  are  preferred  by 
certain  classes  of  builders.  The  committee 
consider  it  a  question  for  consideration 
■whether  stiff  clays  might  not  be  rendered 
more  open  by  mixing  a  more  loamy  clay  or 
breeze  with  them,  as  is  done  in  London  and 
the  Midland  Counties. 

The  size  recommended  for  bricks  when 
burnt,  so  that  all  shall  bo  uniform  from 
wherever  procured,  is  9in.  by  4^in.  by 
2  13-1 6th  inches,  or  llOJ  cube  inches.  This 
size  would  not  be  too  large  or  heavy 
for  a  bricklayer  to  handle,  and  would  be  such 
that  two  brick  breadths  should,  with  the 
mortar  joint,  equal  one  length  and  three 
thicknesses  with  the  joints  the  same.  1,(100 
of  such  bricks,  exclusive  of  waste,  would  set 
exactly  11  yaras  or  oin.  brickwork.  The 
cubic  contents  of  bricks  at  present  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manchester  range  from  ;i4in. 
to  ]1.5in.,  averaging  about  lOiin.  Piatt's 
bricks  average  llOin.  ;  the  samples  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  140in.  ;  anil  Ilutchinson'.s,  ILfiin. 
Want  of  attention,  besides  causing  irregu- 
larity in  .size,  is  al.-fo  the  cause  of  non-uni- 
formity of  material.  More  careful  sorting 
out  of  stones,  &c.,  more  careful  casting  and 


tempering,  are  necessary  to  improvement  in 
this  respect.  With  regard  to  density,  while 
it  is  desirable  that  appreciable  hollows  should 
not  exist  in  the  texture  of  a  good  brick, 
still  the  materials  should  not  be  so  compressed 
as  entirely  to  exchide  air,  thereby  render- 
ing its  proper  burning  difficult  and  making  it 
heavy  in  proportion  to  its  cubical  capacity, 
thus  becoming  expensive  in  carriage  and  the 
cause  of  outlay  wliere  structures  require  the 
support  of  iron  beams,  or  for  arching.  The 
committee  found  the  bricks  of  the  Builders' 
Association  compare  well  in  this  respect  ;  the 
weight  of  a  cube  foot  being  Idttjlb.  Piatt's 
bricks  weighed  123  l-3lb.,  and  Hutchinson's, 
1201b. 

Tables  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  above,  show  the 
relative  values  of  different  bricks  with  regard 
to  their  power  ^S  ^^^^n,■]^\u^  and  retaining 
water.  Of  course  the  brick  which  imbiDes 
the  least  moisture,  and  that  the  most  slowly, 
and  which  parts  with  it  most  rapiillj^,  is  the 
most  desirable,  not  only  on  account  of  non- 
penetration  of  rain,  but  also  for  its  compara- 
tive immunity  from  injury  by  frost.  From 
the  tables  it  will  be  seen  th.T.t  the  position  of 
the  different  sorts  as  to  quantity  aljsorlied  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  two  hours  and  a  half, 
and  fourteen  hours  was  almost  imiformly 
thus  ; — 1st,    Hutchinson's    (absorbing     least 


water)  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  hard  bricks  from  Hulme 
:\nd  Bradford  ;  4th,  Piatt's ;  5th,  Colly- 
hur.st ;  and  Cth,  Builder.?'  Association.  In 
testing  the  facility  of  drying,  the  bricks,  after 
being  saturated,  were  left  at  a  natui-al  tem- 
perature. In  the  first  four  hours  and  a  half 
Piatt's  and  the  C  jllyhurst  bricks  lost  only 
about  half  of  what  the  others  had  done.  In 
four  days  all  were  nearly  equal,  aud  after  that 
the  Builders'  Association  bricks  and  Piatt's 
surpassed  the  rest. 

The  present  system  of  burning  common 
bricks  by  so-called  "close  fires,"  where  the 
bricks  are  interspersed  with  layers  of  fuel,  is 
very  objectionable  and  wasteful,  beside  caus- 
ing distortion  and  inequality  of  colour  . 
Piatt's  and  Hoffman's  systems  are  spoken  of 
as  the  best,  but  the  expense  consequent  on 
the  adoption  of  either  is  stated  to  be  beyond 
the  means  of  most  brickmakers. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  as  the  results  of 
the  experiments  are  : — 

That  bricks  of  good  quality  should  bo  of  a  uni- 
form size  (say  9in.  by  4  SSin.  by  2  13-16in.), 
and  should  weigh  at  the  rato  of  about  1101b.  per 
cube  foot,  or  about  71b.  each.  They  should  be 
rectangukar,  -with  true  faces,  and  only  the  sides  and 
ends  need  be  smooth  ;  the  arrises  should  be  sharp 
and  straight.  No  print  sinking  on  either  face. 
They  shoidd  not  absorb,  when  saturated,  above 
20  per  cent,  of  their  bulk  of  water,  and  should 
absorb  it  reluctantly,  and  p.art  with  it  with  facility 
at  ordinary  temperatures.  They  should  be  uni- 
formly  burned,  and  have  a  metallic  clang  when 
struck  together.  They  should  be  tough  and 
"pasty"  in  texture,  and  not  gr.anul.ar,  so  as  to 
rciiuire  repeated  blows  to  bre.ak  them  r.ather  than 
one  single  hard  blow.  Superiority  in  this  respect 
will  cause  the  bricks  to  retain  their  entirety  and 
sharpness  of  then-  arrises  in  carting  and  handling. 

Hand-made  bricks,  as  at  present  made, 
cannot  be  relied  upon  for  complying  with  the 
above  requirements.  With  regard  to  machine- 
made  bricks,  Piatt's  process  does  not  appear 
to  the  committee  to  be  practicable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester  for  the  produc- 
tion of  common  bricks.  The  bricks  sub- 
mitted by  the  Builders'  Association  comply 
with  the  majority  of  the  qualifications,  but 
should  be  made  smaller  ;  and  their  granular 
texture,  as  well  as  the  friability  of  tlie  arrises, 
point  to  the  necessity  of  some  improvement 
in  the  tempering  of  the  clay.  The  bricks 
made  by  Hutchinson's  process  seemed  to  the 
committee  the  best.  They  were,  however,  as 
stated,  somewhat  heavy,  and  the  process  re- 
quires some  improvement  to  secure  greater 
rectangularity  and  uniformity  of  burning. 


GOSSIP  FROM  GL.-i.SGOW. 

(From  our  CoBBEsroNDENT.) 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  value  of  the  Lord 
Clyde  statue  as  an  expression  of  British 
art,  the  results  otherwise  cannot  fail  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  subscribers.  The  amount  contri- 
buted was,  with  its  interest,  £2,350  Os  3d. ;  and 
after  £1,200  were  paid  for  the  figure,  £398  7s.  2d. 
for  the  foundation  aud  pedestal,  and  some  in- 
definite sum  for  petty  expenses,  there  was  left 
a  balance  of  £656  Id.  lOd.  Of  this_  ."£94  10s. 
were  presented  to  the  secretaries,  city  archi- 
tect, and  treasurer's  clerk  ;  53.  per  pound_  was 
returned  to  the  subscribers,  and  the  remainder 
was  given  to  the  Boyal  Infirmary. 

Speaking  of  sculpture,  I  may  mention  that  our 
fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Ewing,  has  been  honoured  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  sitting  for  a  bust. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Andersoniau  University  our  eminent  local  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Rochead,  was  elected  the  trustee  re- 
presentative of  art. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  at  Jamestown,  in  the  V.ale 
ut  Ln-rcu,  tueic  was  laid,  with  full  Masonic 
honours,  the  foundation  stone  of  a  small  worship 
house  in  connection  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  aud  the  building  is  divided 
into  nave  .and  aisle.s.  Over  the  entrance  is  aspire 
rising  130ft.  from  the  ground  level.  The  building 
measures  60ft.  by  48ft.  within,  has  a  gallery  on 
each  side,  and  one  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  is 
seated  for  900  persons.  Three  windows  behind 
the  pulpit  are  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
sift  of  gentlemen  in  the  district.  The  artificial 
lighting  will  be  by  a  "suu-Iight,"  with  seventy 
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burners,  and  the  heating  by  hot  water  pipes.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £2,5011,  of  which  Mr.  Orr  Ewing. 
the  Lord-Dean-of-Guild  of  Glasgow,  has  contri- 
buted one  half,  and  Mr.  Smollett,  of  Bouhill,  a 
relative  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  £250.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Bell,  of  Glas- 
gow. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  mission  church,  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eobertson,  of  Glasgow 
C-ithedral,  was  laid  on  the  15th  inst,  by  his 
successor,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Burns.  This  building 
is  also  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  seated  for 
600  worshippers — 500  in  the  area,  and  100  in 
the  gallery.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  £1,800, 
and  of  the  site  £1,100.  Of  this  amount  about 
£1,600  have  been  contributed  by  the  cathedral 
congregation  and  by  friends  of  Dr.  Robertson. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Glasgow,  a 
gentleman  who  has  in  Gothic  architecture  shown 
considerate  fertility  of  invention,  although  some 
of  his  detail  is  somewhat  crude  and  immature. 
However,  freshness  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  rare  ; 
refinement  in  detail  will  be  certain  when  judg- 
ment is  appealed  to  by  experience. 

Certain  of  the  Glasgow  architects,  having  failed 
to  obtain  a  special  charter,  have  been  licensed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  a  limited  liability  company 
under  the  liesignation  of  "  The  Glasgow  Institute 
of  Architects."  Some  new  architectural  society, 
if  the  profession  is  to  be  really  represented,  has 
become  a  necessity,  for  in  the  present  many  of 
the  leading  men,  such  as  Rochead  and  Burne, 
are  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence.  The 
objects  of  the  newly  licensed  company  are  : — 
1.  The  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of 
architecture.  2.  The  consideration  and  discus- 
sion of  all  subjects  and  questions  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  profession  of  archi- 
tects, and  the  concentrated  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  same.  3.  The  elevation  of  the  attain- 
ments, the  promotion  of  the  efficiency,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  architects  of  Glasgow. 
4.  The  estiiblishment  of  a  uniform  rate  of  charge 
by  the  members  for  professional  business,  iu 
cases  where  no  special  agreement  a,?  to  remune- 
ration is  made  by  the  parties.  5.  The  doing  all 
such  other  things  as  are  incidental  or  con- 
ducive to  the  attainment  of  the  above  objects. 
And  the  qualitications  of  members  are : — 1. 
Persons  who  have  served  for  sis  years 
at  least  as  apprentices  or  assistants  with 
members  of  the  institute,  or  with  persons 
eligi  le  to  become  such.  2.  Members  of  other 
architectur.il  institutes,  associations,  or  societies. 
As  regards  the  ulj-ids  of  the  company,  every  one 
of  them  have  been  at  least  pfojess^'d  by  the 
existing  '"  society,"  and,  as  regards  the  rules,  the 
one  is  admirably  adapted  to  defeat  the  purpose  of 
the  other.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  door  that 
can  be  passed  i  y  only  a  minimum  of  six  years' 
study,  and  in  the  second,  there  is  a  door  standing 
wide  open  to  admit  such  as  may  be  mere  members 
of  other  institutes  and  societies.  One  "object" 
of  the  company  might  have  been  to  weed  the 
"profession  "  of  all  who  had  not  served  a  regular 
apprenticeship.  AVith  such  a  rule  as  rule  2  the 
architectural  profession  is  in  Glasgow  as  it  was. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th,  Gla.'^gow  was  almost 
literally  iu  "  full  feather  "  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales's  visit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
University  buildings.  There  were  feathers 
(Prince  of  Vi'ales's)  everywhere,  and  in  almost 
every  conceivable  material.  Triumphal  arches, 
flags,  banners,  DaDi:;h  crosses,  and  evergreens 
were  abundant.  Architecture  was  himg  with 
"decorations,"  and  smothered  by  upholstery. 
The  street  decorations  were  lavish  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  Prince  was  presented  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  and  for  that  purjnse,  he, 
accompanied  by  the  Piiucess,  was  led  from 
Stirling-square  (its  poverty  half  hidden  Ly  fes- 
toons of  green  leaves  and  folds  of  red  calico) 
up  back  stairs,  and  through  dark,  dingy,  low- 
crowned,  and  irregular  passages,  into  that  really 
dainty  place  to  set  before  a  prince,  the  City  Hall. 

This    tnnnst-.e    box,    wniCll    had    defied     tho   g«niuo 

alike  of  such  a  master  in  colour  as  D.  R.  Hay, 
and  of  such  an  adept  iu  form  as  Alexander 
Thomson,  had  just  before  the  royal  visit  under- 
gone a  mild  course  of  white  lead,  turpentine, 
ochre,  and  stencil  plate,  and  this,  with  a  copious 
draping  of  the  inevitable  scarlet  cloth,  in  some 
degree  littid  it  for  '•  the  expectancy  and  rose  of 
the  fair  state."  Glasgow  must,  ere  long,  have 
a  city  hall  worthy  of  the  "  second  city  of  the 
empiie  "—  a  building  dignified  without,  elegant 
within,  and  in  a  central  situation.  Of  late,  the 
•utile,  rather  than  the  dvJ.ce,  has  been  receiving 
attention.     The    very    poorest    dwellings     have 


been  supplied  with  water  exhaustless  in  qu.an- 
tity  and  unrivalled  iu  quality.  Way  has  been 
made  for  pure  air  and  the  light  of  day,  and 
now,  with  plans  and  estimates  at  hand,  the  dis- 
posal of  the  town  sewage  is  being  considered. 
The  route  of  the  procession  was  four  miles  in 
length,  and  of  course  at  intervals  there  were 
'■grand  stands."  Notwithstanding  the  great 
number  of  these  temporary  srectiona  there  was 
uot  a  single  accident.* 


THE    ROYAL    INSTITUTE     OF   BRITISH 
ARCHII'ECTS. 

THE  Institute's  session  for  lSGS-69  is  about 
to  ommence.  The  oidinary  meetings, 
which  begin  at  eight  o'clock,  will  be  held  on  the 
following  Monday  evenings: — 1868. — November 2 
It),  30;  December  14.  lS6y.— January  4,  IS; 
February  1,  15;  March  1  (special  general  meeting 
of  members  only,  for  thf>  award  of  medals  and 
prizes),  15;  April  5,  19;  M.ay  3  (the  annual  general 
meeting  of  members  only),  24;  June  7,  21.  The 
ordinary  meetings  of  council  take  place  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  evenings  appointed  for 
general  meetiog.%.  The  council  also  meets  be- 
fore every  special  meeting. 

The  volunteer  architectural  examination.")  are 
held  in  the  second  and  third  weeks  iu  May.  Ap- 
plications for  examination  and  all  preliminary 
work  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  March  10, 
1869.  Copies  of  revised  regulations  (which  will 
apply  only  to  1869)  together  with  course  of  exami- 
nation, list  of  books  recommended,  copy  of  ques- 
tions used  in  the  last  examination,  list  of  medals 
andprizesfor  1SG9,  regulations  for  the  Pugin  travel- 
ling studentship,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  Institute,  price  23. 
or  26  postage  stamps.  All  drawings  and  essays 
sent  in  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute 
must  be  delivered  on  or  before  January  31,  1869. 
The  election  of  candidates  for  the  Pugin  tr.avelling 
studentship  will  take  place  on  February  1 5  ;  last 
day  of  application,  January  31,  1869.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  district  surveyors'  board  of  examiners 
are  held  on  the  last  Friday  in  the  months  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  to  examine 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  certificates  of  com- 
petency to  perform  the  duties  of  district  sur- 
veyors. The  sessional  papers  of  the  Institute  can 
be  procured  by  the  public  and  by  mem'iers  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute,  9,  Conduit-street,  at  the 
following  prices,  viz. :— 1862-63,  non-members, 
£1  Is.;  members  (one  extra  copy),  lOs.  6d. — 
1863-64,  1864-65,  1865-66,  1866-67,  and  1867- 
68,  non-members  15s-,  members  73.  6d.  Copies  of 
transactions  of  former  years,  viz ,  from  1853  to 
1862,  can  also  be  had  on  application  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  The  conversazione  will  pro- 
bably be  held  towards  the  end  of  June  or  be- 
ginning of  July. 

The  library  is  open  to  members  from  ten  to 
five  daily  (ou  Saturdays  from  ten  till  two),  be- 
tween October  18  and  August  30  (excepting  the 
Easter  and  Christmas  weeks),  and  on  the  even- 
ings of  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  during  the 
session,  from  seven  to  ten. 

John  P.  Seddon,  Honorary  Secretary. 
CHARUiS  L.  Eastlake,  Assistant  Secretary. 


GLASGOW    ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  eveuing,  J.  Honey- 
man,  jun.,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  report,  which  was  read,  was  adopted,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office-bearers 
in  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year: — President, 
Campbell  Douglas,  Esq. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Angus 
Kennedy,  Esq.,  James  Steel,  Esq.;  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, Wili-ia  M'Lean,  E^q.;  Hon.  Treasurer, 
JamtsHowatt.  1.".  Mr.  Cimpbell  Douglas,  the 
newly-elect«d  President,  delivered  his  inaugural 
address.  After  congratulating  the  o^clety  on  its 
picoeut;  satistactory  condition,  as  evidenced  by  the 
report,  he  proceeded  to  review  its  progress  under 
the  direction  and  influence  of  its  previous  presi- 
dents, especially  eulogisingtheconductof  Mr.  Alex- 
ander 1  homson,  who,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  fewex- 
isting  architects  who  stamped  his  individuality  on 
his  work,  and  from  whose  studio  there  never 
issued  a  design  which  did  not  bear  the  mark  of 
great  study  and  the  evidence  of  considera'-ile 
genius.  He  stated  that  when  the  letter  of  the 
committee  reached  him,  in  a  distant  part  of  Scot- 
land, proposing  to  nominate  him  for  the   presi- 


*  To  be  concluded  in  our  nest  number. 


dency,  he  at  once  wrote,  advising  that  the  sc- 
ciety  should  again  select  Mr.  'I'hombon.  He 
wished  to  decline  for  himself  the  honour,  but, 
■iince  it  had  been  pressed  upon  him,  he  would  do 
«U  in  his  power  for  the  advancement  of  the  object 
common  to  them  all. 

He  would,  therefore,  say  to  all  architects  that 
unless   their   work   w.is  studied    patiently,    ear- 
nestly,   and   with  a  sincere  love  for  the    work,  jt 
would  never  be  satisfactory,  or  command  the  ad- 
miring attention  of   any  well-informed  critic.     It 
was    a    great    misfortune     both     for    the  jijaii 
and   the   community — so    far    as    art   was  coa- 
cerned — when    he  had  more  to  do  than    he  could 
personally  overtake.     There  were  many  people — 
perhaps   the   great   m.ajority — who  would   think 
such  a  statement  nonsense.     If  their  supreme  ol  - 
ject  were  to  get  a  commission  on  the  value  of  tho 
buildings   for   which   they    were  architects,  then 
the    more   extensively    they  were  employed  tho 
better;  but  he   would   comfort  all  true  lovers  of 
pure   and  noble  art  by  telling  them  that  if  they 
could   support   life,   and  honestly  pay  their  way, 
and  have   a   mind   refined  by  culture,    and    had 
made   friends  for  themselves  with  tho  nobility  of 
the  p.ast,  in  the  world  of  letters  and  tho  world  of 
art,  and    could  thereby   appreciate  all   that  was 
beautiful,  whether   past  or  present,  they  miglit 
be  content   to   labour  in    comparative  obscurity, 
and  could   attbrd   to  let  the  patronage  of   the  i(.- 
noble  go  past  uusighed  for.     Again,  if  an   archi- 
tect's   work  were  not  studied  with  due  regard  to 
mass  and  detail,  those  who   could    understand  it 
would    very  soon    discover  that  not  only  had  the 
work   lost  all   individuality — which  was  the  very 
essence   of    art — and,  chameleon-like,  had  merely 
assumed    the    colour   of  the    day  that  might   be 
shining  in  the  darkness  of  his  place  of  business ; 
but   it  would  be  found  to  be  either  full  of  crudi- 
ties,  or   of   such  repetitions  constantly  cropping 
out   in  that  and  other  buildings,   aa    would   de- 
stroy its  art   character.     It  would  be  unpardon- 
able pre-sumption  in  him  to  venture  on  anything 
like  direct  criticism  on    some  of   the  later  build- 
ings of  living  architects,  but  he  had  very  decided 
opinions  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  many  of 
them;    and    he    would  gladly  point  out  their  de- 
fects,   as   they  appeared  to  him,  but  for  two  rea- 
sons— first,   all  kinds  of   artists  were,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  supposed  to   be  swayed   by    such   un- 
worthy  jealousy  of   each  other  that  it    would  be 
scarcely  possible  to  get  one's  criticism  considered 
fair  and  unbiassed  ;  and,  secondly,  even  supposing 
the  criticism  just,  it  would  stir  up  feelings  of  ill- 
will,  and  be  a  fruitful  source  of  discord.     He  de- 
sired,   however,    earnestly  to  insist  that  good  ar- 
chitecture   was    just    like    good    painting,    good 
sculpture,  good  music  ;    it  was  seldom  that  wLat 
was  the  best  struck  them  at  the  first  as  being  so. 
It   ought  to  gain  upon  them,  as  they  had   oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  it,  like  the  qualities  of   a  de- 
sirable  friend,  which  were  seldom  apparent  to  a 
bowing  acijuaintauce.     If   there  were   anything 
good  at  all  in  a  building,   it  would  generally  be  a 
refiex  of  the  mind  of  its  designer  ;  if  not,    it  was 
like  an  image  in   a   twisted  mirror,  untrue   and 
bad.     There   ought  not  to   be  any  thrusting  ob- 
trusiveness,    but  a  very  modesty  that  would  only 
be  discovered   by  its  blushes.      There   must  bo 
dignity  and  worthiness,  so  that  a  little  accidental 
forgetfulness  could  be  passed  over  in  the   general 
repose;  there  should  be    nothing    superficial  or 
shallow;   let  it  be  broad  and   deep,  where  they 
could  see  the  lights  and  shadows  of  life,  that  in- 
vested all  existence   with   interest;  it   must   be 
considerate,  and  nut  ofi'eud  its  poor  neighbours  by 
its   goodly  apparel  ;  it  might   be  all    that   is  ad- 
mirable,  and   yet  not  proud;    and  it  must   be 
elegant  and  refined,  though  not  necessarily  costly. 
Now,  if   the  buildings  sinned    in  this  way,  what 
should  we   say    of  those    who    originated  them  ? 
Either  they  were  ignorant  men,  or  they  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  making  much  money  by  doing 
bad  work,  as  there  were  more  people  who  like  bad 
architecture  than  good.     These  men  should  leave 
off  preaching   on  stone  ;  their   sermons    were  so 
bad.     There  were    plenty   of  rpapoolablo    trades 
wbc;c   ihuy    might  realise  ten  or   twenty  times 
their  present  income,  and  in  pursuing  whicb  they 
would  not    corrupt  the    public   taste,    and    dis- 
hearten  real   artists   who   are  working  carefully 
and  perhaps  unheeded.     In  the  grand  new  build- 
ings of  their  University,   whose  foundation  stone 
was  laid  the  other  day  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  he 
would  hail  with  joy  the  possible  establishment  of 
a   Chair   of   Architecture.      He    could   conceive 
nothing  that  would  be  of  greater  use  to  art,   or 
more  likely  to  make  study   a   branch   of  libural 
education.     Within  late   years    the    number  of 
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professorships  has  been  largely  increased;  and 
under  the  impulse  of  its  westend  life,  in  purer 
air  and  healthier  influences,  it  might  not  be 
Utopian  to  hope  that  this  want  might  be  sup- 
plied. Thanking  them  for  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity of  so  addressing  them,  and  assuring 
them  of  his  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
their  professional  well-being,  he  would  say  there 
was  plenty  of  work  before  them  all,  in  city  im- 
provements and  sanitary  improvements,  which 
were  but  the  fulBlling  of  the  second  great  com- 
mandment, with  all  of  which  the  artistic  element, 
for  which  he  had  been  pleading  that  evening, 
might  go  hand  in  hand.  And  so,  all  doing  the 
duties  that  lie  before  them  diligently,  humbly,  and 
thoroughly,  they  would  in  every-day  life  be  so 
far  preparing  themselves  to  go  up  to  the  great 
city  built  without  hands,  whose  foundations  were 
all  precious  stones,  and  her  gates  pearls. 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHURCH,  TORQUAY. 

THE  illustration  of  this  church  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  BciLMXG  News.  The 
church  is  being  built  by  degrees  to  take  the  place 
of  a  poor  modern  building  of  nondescript  design. 
The  design  is  by  J[r.  G.  E.  Street.  The  first  por- 
tion built  was  the  chancel,  with  aisles  and  sacris- 
ties. This  is  built  of  Ham  Hill  stone  and  local 
limestone,  and  is  vaulted  throughout  with  flying 
buttresses.  The  east  window  is  by  Messrs.  Harris 
and  Marshall,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  E.  B. 
Jones.  The  reredos  has  a  sculpture  of  the 
crucifixion.  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the 
north  clerestory,  are  also  completed.  The  old 
building  still,  therefore,  opens  into  the  new 
chancel  at  the  east  end,  and  into  the  new  aisle  at 
the  north.  It  is,  however,  we  believe,  hoped  ere 
long  to  carry  the  work  on  to  completion.  There 
will  be  a  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
church. 


THE  JUNIOR  CAELTON  CLUB. 

THE  Junior  Carlton  Clubhouse,  lately  built  in 
Pall-mall,  near  the  Army  and  Navy  Ohih, 
has  another  frontage  in  St.  James's-square.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  David  Brandon,  the  archi- 
tect, and  built  under  his  superintendence,  at  a 
cost  of  £40,000,  by  Messis.  Lucas  Brothers.  Its 
interior  is  conveniently  arranged.  O  i  the  ground 
floor  is  an  entrance-hall,  27ft.  by  23ft.  6in. ;  a  re- 
ception-room, 29ft.  Cin.  by  20ft.  6in. ;  a  morning- 
room,  89ft.  by  27ft.  ;  a  smoking-room,  28ft.  by 
29ft.  6in.  ;  and  a  principal  staircase,  3(lft.  by  2.3ft. 
There  is  a  second  staircase  and  attendants'  lOoms, 
with  an  entrance  i'l  St.  James's-square  for  mem- 
bers who  have  bedrooms.  On  the  first  floor  is  a 
members'  coffee-room,  90ft.  by  27ft.,  divided  by  a 
plate-glass  screen  from  a  strangers'  cofFeeroom, 
27ft.  by  27ft.  ;  a  house  dining  room,  2Sft.  by  20ft. 
6in. ;  and  a  library,  40ft.  by  29ft.  6in.  There  is 
another  serving-room  on  this  floor.  The  height  of 
these  stories  is  20ft.,  except  where  the  mezzanine 
occurs  on  the  north  side.  On  the  second  floor 
are  two  billiard-rooms — one  27ft.  Gin.  by  27ft., 
the  other  29ft.  by  21ft.— the  secretary's  offices  and 
bedroom,  and  a  second  smokin.»-room  for  visitors. 
The  remainder  of  this  floor  and  the  floor  above 
are  occupied  by  eighteen  bedrooms,  which  will  be 
let  to  members  of  the  club.  The  topmost  story 
proviiles  accommodation  for  about  fifty  male  and 
female  servants.  Under  the  ground  floor  and 
above  the  ba.=ement  a  mezzanine  story  is  formed, 
having  si.K  dressing  and  bath  rooms,  with  separate 
corridor  and  s-taircase  ;  the  steward's  oflice,  still- 
room,  housekeeper's  room,  and  stores.  In  the 
basement  are  the  kitchen,  40ft.  by  29ft.,  and  the 
scullery,  25ft.  by  17ft.,  which  are  continued  up  to 
the  ground  floor,  piviug  a  height  of  19ft.;  a  ser- 
vants' hall,  butler's  pantry,  plate-closet,  kitchen, 
clerk's  oflice,  cook's  room,  kitchen-maid's  room, 
larders,  steward's  room,  wine-cellar,  and  dis- 
pensing-cellar. Outside,  in  the  vaults  under  the 
pavement  in  St.  James's-square,  are  cellars  and 
larders  for  different  stores. 


NEW  DIRECT  ROUTE  FROM  ISLINGTON 
TO  THE  CITY. 

A  PLAN  long  since  projected  for  the  opening 
out  of  a  direct  route  from  Essex-road,  Isling- 
tou,  to  Moorgate-street,  is  at  length  on  the'point 
of  being  realised.  The  northern  secti.m  of  the 
proposed  new  thoroughfare  is  a  fine  wide  street 
called  Packington-street,  extending  across  what 
were  once   the  Britannia-fields  from    Essex-road 


to  the  Regent's  Canal.  Crossing  the  canal  bridge 
(which  is  to  be  widened),  the  route  proceeds  along 
Shepherdess-walk  to  the  "  Eagle  Tavern,"  City- 
road,  and  St.  Luke's  workhouse,  which  stand  at 
opposite  corners.  Here  the  barrier  which  has  ex- 
tended across  the  thoroughfare  for  so  many  years 
will  be  removed,  and  the  boundary  wall  of  the  work- 
house grounds  will  be  set  back  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, making  Shepherdess-walk  of  one  width 
throughout.  Crossing  the  City-road,  and  proceed- 
ing citywards,  the  route  will  be  continued  along 
Bath-street,  the  southern  end  of  which  has  been 
widened  by  setting  back  the  wall  of  St.  Luke's 
mi^dhouse  to  a  line  ranging  with  AUeyn's  alms- 
houses. Crossing  Old-street  the  whole  length  of 
Bunhill-row  will  be  traversed,  and,  Chiswell-street 
being  reached,  a  short  cut  through  Type-street  and 
Moor  lane  will  bring  the  new  route  to  a  termina- 
tion opposite  to  the  Moorgate  street  station  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway.  The  project  has  often 
before  been  mooted,  but  business  is  evidently 
meant  this  time.  The  Bath-street  section  was 
opened  yesterday  (Thursday)  with  some  little 
ceremony  by  the  vestries  of  the  several  parishes 
interested.  Mr.  VulUamy,  the  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  "Works,  and  Mr. 
Clutton,  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  parish 
of  St.  Luke,  have  agreed  on  Mr.  John  Shaw,  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  as  arbitrator  between  them  in 
the  matter  of  determining  the  value  of  the  strip 
of  land  taken  from  St.  Luke's  workhouse  for 
widening  Shepherdess-walk.  The  cost  of  widen- 
ing Shepherdess-walk  will  be  defrayed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  This  and  the  Bath-street 
section  of  the  route  have  hitherto  presented  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
ject. These  surmounted,  a  great  local  want  will 
be  met. 


GROTESQUES. 

THE  grotesque  sketches  wli'ch  are  published 
in  this  week's  number  aim  chiefly  at  econo- 
my of  work.  In  the  majority  of  the  designs  the 
bulk  of  the  material  is  left  square,  form  and  ex- 
pression being  produced  by  scooping,  sinking,  and 
chamfering.  No.  1  is  an  ornamental  stop  to  a 
chamfered  angle.  The  grotesque  figure  in  this 
should  project  sufficiently  to  act  as  a  gargoyle. 
This  is  intended  to  be  worked  in  stone.  Nos.  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  7  are  for  timber  brackets  or  bracket 
endings,  and  in  these  the  s-juare  manner  is  more 
fully  shown.  No.  6  is  a  gargoyle  or  angle  figure. 
Nos.  8  and  9  are  intended  for  iron  standard  heads. 
One  thing,  which  is  partly  illustrated  by  the 
sketches,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is  the  variety  of  w.ays  in  which  *'  eyes  "  may 
be  simply  and  economically  represented  conven- 
tionally. In  this  group,  I  think,  there  are  seven 
methods  showu,  and  these  only  touch  upon  and 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  number  of  treatments 
possible  of  the  subject.  The  eyes,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  other  features,  are  susceptible  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  manipulative  treatments,  which  would 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  subjects  in  a  propor- 
tionable degree  to  the  variety  and  success  of  the 
handling.  The  Bdildin'g  News  for  April  3  of 
the  present  year  contained  a  sheet  of  grote-:ques, 
.and  in  the  article  which  accompanied  it  a  few 
leading  principles  were  mentioned  by  which  the 
designer  of  grotesques  should  be  guided. 

J.  M.  S. 


METROPOLITAN   DISTRICT  RAILWAY. 

THE  section  of  this  line  between  Westminster 
Bridge  and  Gloucester-road,  Brompton, 
is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  will  probably  be 
opened  by  March  next.  In  anothe  year  from 
then  it  is  expected  to  b-!  advanc  ■  I  under  the 
whole  length  of  the  Thimes  Enlankment  to 
Bridg'? -street,  Blackfriars.  Thre:  or  four  years, 
however,  will  probably  elaoie  bjf Te  the  "inner 
circle"  recommended  by  L 'r  I  Granville's  com- 
mittee can  be  completed  by  cx'*yin2  the  line  on 
to  Tower- hill  to  join  the  eastern  extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  lina  from  Moorgate-.street.  When 
the  improvements  in  Palace-yara  iTcre  aecUlca 
ii[ion  by  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Works, 
Lord  John  Manners  insisted  upon  the  company 
at  once  making  that  portion  of  the  line  lying 
between  Bridge-street  and  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel.  This  portion  has  been  finished 
since  February  last  ye.ar.  Now,  however,  the  line 
is  being  extended  on  the  one  hand  through 
Westmin.ster  to  Brompton,  and  on  the  other 
under  the  Em'oankment  to  Blackfriars.  There 
will  be  a  station  at  the  foot  of  the  Clock  Tower  for 
the    accommodation    of   M.P.'s.     Between    the 


Broad  Sanctuary  and  the  Broadway  there  will  be 
a  station.  From  t'le  Broadway  the  line  passes 
through  Emmanuel  Ground  to  the  Victoria  Sta- 
tion, opposite  to  which  will  be  another  station. 
Passing  beneath  Eccleston-place,  the  next  station 
reached  is  Sloane-square.  Leaving  Sloane-square, 
the  line  continues  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
through  Chelsea  to  the  Brompton-road,  which  is 
crossed  a  few  yards  eastward  of  the  "Admiral 
Keppel."  This  would  be  an  admirable  point  for  a 
station,  being  so  near  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ;  but  the  station  is  not  to  be  here,  but 
further  on,  in  the  Old  Brompton-road,  at  the 
corner  of  Onslow-crescent.  From  this  station  the 
line  will  continue  until  Gloucester-road  is  reached. 
The  portion  of  the  line  between  Paddington  and 
Gloucester-road  was,  as  we  have  already  an- 
uounced,  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  Wherever 
practicable,  the  line  is  carried  through  open 
cuttings.  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
line  the  contractors  found  a  bed  of  gravel.  A 
vast  number  of  houses  of  a  wretchedly  squalid  and 
dilapidated  character,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tothill-street,  have  been  demolished  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  line.  The  company  intends  devoting 
some  of  its  surplus  lands,  however,  to  the  erection 
of  workmen's  dwellings. 


THE  NEW  FINSBURY  PARK. 

THE  inhabitants  of  North  London  have  re- 
ceived with  considerable  dissatisfaction  the 
announcement  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  off'ering  for  sale  for  building  purposes 
20  acres  out  of  only  131  acres  acquired  for  the 
formation  of  the  park.  The  act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1S57  gave  to  tho  Board  power  to  ac- 
quire 2.50  acres,  and  granted  permission  for  2i) 
acres  to  be  disposed  of.  'The  Board  have 
only  acquired  131  acres,  and  yet  wish  to  sell 
20  acres  of  land,  situate  on  the  best  frontage  of 
the  park.  On  I\Ionday  evening  a  very  large 
meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Torrens, 
M.P.,  was  held  at  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  to 
take  public  action  in  the  matter.  A  resolution 
was  moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Mackenzie,  *'  That 
this  meeting  views  with  great  surprise  and 
regret  the  course  contemplated  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  to  dispose  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  ground  already  purchased,  and  posi- 
tively required,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Finsbury 
Park  ;  aud  feels  certain  that  if  the  intention  of 
the  Board  be  carried  out,  the  object  of  the  legis- 
lature will  be  frustrated,  a  great  injustice  will  be 
inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
and  the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  the  park,  as  a 
place  of  public  resort,  will  be  materially  and  per- 
manently injured."  Mr.  Alfred  Walker  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Lusk,  who  was  received  with  warm 
applause.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr. 
Lusk  said  that,  as  the  London  of  to-day 
would  be  a  very  different  place  from  what  it  is  if 
it  were  not  for  the  parks  preserved  to  it  in  by- 
gone times,  so  the  Loudon  of  the  future  must  be 
provided  for  in  its  outskirts  ;  for  as  its  vast 
population  increased  there  were  increased  neces- 
sities for  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  such 
breathing-places  as  these  parks  afl'orded.  He 
declared  that  it  was  a  mortifying  thing  that  the 
250  acres  which  the  House  of  Commons  gave  to 
Finsbury  should,  by  the  action  of  the  metropo- 
litan local  representatives  and  the  Board  of 
Works,  be  cut  down  to  131  acres  ;  but  it  was  uu- 
bearable  that  this  reduced  plot  should  be  cur- 
tailed by  having  its  frontages  sold  for  building 
sites.  It  was  shown  that  the  west-end  parks 
amounted  to  831  acres,  that  Regent's  Park  had 
4il3  acres,  Victoria  Park  280,  Battersea  230, 
Greenwich  170,  and  it  was  maintained  that  at 
the  least  Finsbury  was  entitled  to  the  131  acres 
of  which  the  present  park  consists.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  other  steps 
taken  to  press  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Woiks  the  injustice  of  curtailing  the  park.  The 
meeting  authorised  other  steps  to  be  taken  failing 
the  efiic.any  of  t^"^  »»o.i»... £«!,  aurt  tbe  proceed- 
ings terminated  with  cordial  thanks  to  the 
chairman  aud  his  colleague  for  attending. 


A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Winchester 
for  improving  the   dwellings  of   the  poor.     It  is     M 
proposed   to   take  the  building  lately  occupied  as    -^ 
the  county   hospital,  and,  after  effecting    certain 
alterations  to  let  it  out  in  tenements.     A  company 
on  the  limited  liability  principle  is  to  undertake      m 
the  matter.  .M 
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THE  RESTORATIOX  OF  ORGAN'S. 

WHEN  I  began  these  notes  on  the  pre- 
sent deplorable  condition  of  the 
organs  in  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey 
I  certainly  had  no  idea  that  the  subject,  im- 
portant as  it  is,  would  have  created  so  much 
interest  as  it  has  done,  and  which  is  proved 
by  the  letters  of  correspondents  about  it ;  still 
less  could  I  have  thought  we  should  have  to 
encounter  subjects  so  profound  as  are  indi- 
cated in  "  H.  H.  S.'s  "  letter  of  last  week. 
My  simple  object  was,  and  is,  to  show,  as  fiir 
as  I  can,  the  mistakes  that  were  made,  both 
musically  and  architecturally,  by  those  who 
so  hastily  and  unthinkingly  advised  and 
carried  out  the  alterations  both  in  the  posi- 
tions and  arrangements  of  the  organs  in  the 
two  cathedrals.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
best  organ  in  London,  but  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged readily  that  that  in  the  Temple 
Church,  now  so  lost,  is  a  particularly  fine 
one,  and  that  there  are  pipes  in  it  singularly 
sweet  and  beautiful  not  to  be  heard  else- 
where. The  Westminster  organ,  good  as  it 
may  be,  cannot  be  considered  f^uite  worthy  of 
the  place  it  occupies,  while  the  organ  at  St. 
Paul's,  when  it  stood  in  its  old  place,  was  so 
out  of  repair  and  order  that  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Goss  more  than  once  declare  that  he 
could  hardly  play  on  it.  But  in  the  face  of 
all  this  I  thought  that  this  organ,  however 
played,  ahcays  sounded  more  musically, 
clearly,  and  deeper  than  all  others  elsewhere; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  all,  or  in  great  measure,  owing  to 
the  buiUiny  it  was  in  and  the  place  in  that 
building  which  it  occupied.  This  considera- 
tion leads  naturally  and  obviously  to  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  acoustical  properties  of 
buildings,  and  will  show  to  the  simplest  what 
infinite  advantages  there  are  in  large  and 
solid  buildings,  as  far  as  their  musical  proper- 
ties are  concerned ;  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  a  reply  to  some  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  views  advanced  even  by  so  emi- 
nent a  person  as  M.  Thalberg. 

It  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
thing,  to  explain  in  words,  however  carefully 
selected,  a  sound  of  any  kind,  most  of  all  a 
musical  sound.  It  is  not  an  echo  in  the 
usual  and  common  meaning  of  that  word. 
An  echo  is  a  reflected  sound  merely ;  but 
what  I_  referred  to  as  taking  place,  "and  as 
heard  in  St.  Paul's,  was  what  is  sometimes 
called,  when  applied  to  rooms,  "  resonance  ;  " 
but  even  that  term  does  not  explain  it 
clearly,  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  single 
word  in  the  language  that  does  so.  What 
really  takes  place  is  this.  In  a  common 
church — as  in  St.  Sepulchre's,  close  to  St. 
Paul's,  which  is  an  ordinary  parish  church, 
closely  pewed,  and  with  heavy  galleries,  and 
v/ith  floor  covered  with  matting,  and  walls 
thickly  coated  with  piiut,  to  say  nothing  of 
curtains  and  lined  pews — an  organ  pipe,  or 
chord  of  pipes,  when  filled  with  sound 
by  the  air  passing  through  them,  of  course 
fills  the  whole  church  with  sound  during 
the  whole  time  the  air  is  thus  passing 
and  while  the  valve  or  valves  are  open,  but 
the  moment  they  are  closed  the  sound  ceases 
o.n  1  comes  to  a  dead  stop,  like  the  sound  from 
•  blow  of  a  hammer  on  a  table  ;  there  is  no 
10,  oT  resonance,  or  sounding  air,  even  when 
the  full  organ  is  at  work  in  a  "  Bach  "  fugue 
or  Handel  chorus;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trembling  or  sound  in  the  air  after  the  final 
note  or  chord  has  ceased.  The  whole  music 
is  over  the  moment  the  fingers  of  the  per- 
former leave  the  keys.  Not  so  in  St.  Paul's 
or  even  Westminster.  An  organ  pipe,  when 
the  organ  was  in  its  old  place,  if  sounding  but 
for  one  second,  the  key  being  simply  struck 
with  the  finger,  of  course  ceased  to  sound  in 
the  pipe  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  instantly 
the  finger  was  raised  from  the  key  ;  but  the 
sound  did  not  end  here  as  in  a  common 
church,  for  the  sound  from  this  single  pipe, 
though  it  was  but  a  small  one,  filled  the 
whole  cathedral— j'.e.,  the  air  held  the  sound 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time— and  thus  was  the 


note  held  on  for  some  seconds,  the  sound 
trembling  in  the  air.  Indeed,  simply  a 
cathedra'  effect,  to  be  heard  nowhere  else,  and 
peculiar  to  a  cathedral,  and  especially 
characteristic  of  one.  What  thus  happened 
on  the  sounding  of  a  single  pipe  was,  of 
course,  increased,  and  deepened,  and  intensi- 
fied with  a  chord  of  pipes  and  a  full  organ  ; 
and  I  contend  that  nothing  could  possibly 
surpass  the  magnificence  of  it.  Not  only  was 
it  a  thing  in  itself  worth  all  preservation,  but 
it  added,  as  I  before  said,  to  the  thought  of  the 
composer  that  which  he  could  never  have 
written,  or,  indeed,  even  have  imagined  ;  for 
there  are  things  in  nature  beyond  all  power 
of  mere  human  thouglit  anil  contrivance,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.  If  this  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  be  worth  the  money  and  time  and  skill 
it  cost  as  a  mere  empty  work  of  art  and 
architecture— and  most  people  will  agree  tliat 
it  is — then  I  contend  it  is  all  a  hundredfold 
increased  when  it  enshrines  so  wonderful  a 
combination  of  musical  and  mechanical  inven- 
tion and  skill  as  an  organ  ;  and  yet  more 
so  when  such  instrument  is  found  capable  of 
realising  and  making  evident  to  the  ear  the 
finest  and  most  glorious  thoughts  of  those  who 
have  been  gifted  with  the  rare  and  precious 
faculty  of  musical  composition.  In  this  way, 
therefore,  it  was  that  the  building  and  organ, 
and  the  position  of  the  organ  in  it,  helped  the 
composer's  work  ;  and  it  is  difticult  to  find 
words  to  describe  the  dulness  of  those  who 
did  not  perceive  it,  and  who  so  blindly  and 
thoughtlessly  marred  it  all,  or,  as  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  destroyed  it  altogether.  It  is 
here  to  be  observed  that  in  St.  Paul's 
the  whole  effect  was  produced  solely  by 
the  building  as  a  part  of  the  organ,  and  from 
the  unequalled  position  of  the  organ  in  it, 
while  in  Westminster — from  causes  which 
would  take  us  from  the  present  subject  to  try 
to  explain — the  whole  of  the  work  was  done 
through  the  consummate  skill  of  the  organist 
and  the  mere  position  of  the  organ  in  the 
centre  of  the  screen.  Surely  this  important 
subject  is  worth  a  little  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  done  all  this  mis- 
chief, and  surely,  too,  no  mere  question  of  ex- 
pense in  such  places  as  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  putting  back  in  their  time- 
honoured  and  proper  places  those  organs. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  reply  in  detail  to 
the  objections  that  have  appeared  to  this  pro- 
posed "  restoration  "  of  cathedral  organs.  To 
do  so  would  take  up  some  considerable  time 
and  space,  but  surely  it  is  hardly  necessarv, 
for  what  can  well  be  said  to  anyone  who 
affirms  that  an  organ  is  "subsidiary  to 
sound,"  except  to  own  that  it  is.  Or  what 
can  be  said  to  one  who  tells  us  that  the 
"piers"  of  St.  Paul's  are  " not  massive,"  or 
that  the  organ  is  not  now  "buried,"  when 
the  top  of  it  had  to  be  cut  off  to  get  it  under 
the  arch  /  Why,  to  have  got  this  organ  fairly 
under  the  arch  where  it  now  is,  it  must  have 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  thus  to  give 
it  proper  head  room  !  Be  it  recollected,  too, 
that  it  is  not  only  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ment close  under  the  arch,  but  its  absence 
from  its  most  suitable  and  most  lucky  place 
near  the  dome,  and  with  a  clear  air  space 
above  it.  Wliat,  again,  does  it  matter  what 
Wren  thought  about  it  /  If  he  hadnot  thefine 
sense  to  give  way  cheerfully  to  Bernard 
Smyth,  who  reallj'  understood  it  all — and  to 
him,  therefore,  be  the  credit  of  the  good  work 
— there  were  those  who  compelled  him,  and 
such  ought  there  to  be  nowadays.  Wren 
was  a  wilful  man  doubtless,  and  loved  his 
cathedral,  as  I  do,  but  he  would  have  loved  it 
more  if  he  had  patiently  listened  to  the  sub- 
lime effects  Bernard  Smyth's  genius,  equal  to 
his  own  in  its  way,  added  to  it. 

I  mu5t  add,  as  it  is  a  curious  subject,  that  on 
referring  to  the  fall  score  of  the  "Creation," 
I  find,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  "  H.  H.  S." 
is  totally  in  error  in  supposing  that  Haydn 
had  added  a  violin  movement  expressing  the 
efl'ect  of  a  sustained  sound  after  the  full  band 
or  organ  had  ceased.     "  The  wonders  of  His 


work"  are  the  last  words  of  this  magnificent 
autliem,  and  the  final  word  "  work  "  occupies 
half  a  bar's  length,  while  the  instrumental 
accompaniment  to  it  occupies  but  a  quarter 
of  a  bar's  length  or  one-half  of  it,  so  that  th 
vocal  part  runs  into  the  instrumental  "  rest, " 
whether  that  instrumental  part— and  this  is 
the  present  question— be  a  full  band,  consist- 
ing of  many  instruments,  as  trumpets  and 
violins,  or  simply  an  organ.  The  "  rests  " 
are  the  same,  and  it  was  during  these  rests  or 
pauses  that  the  beautiful  effect  I  spoke  of  told 
so  finely.  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  it  is, 
but  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  vigour  to 
do  it  well,  and  certainly  half  the  sublimity  of 
it  goes  and  is  lost  in  a  "place  like  Exeter  Hall, 
where  all  sound  ceises  with  the  instruments, 
and  where  there  is  no  resonance  or  air  sound, 
as  there  always  is  more  or  less  in  a  cathedral, 
but  nowhere  so  finely  as  in  St.  Paul's.  What 
is,  therefore,  to  be"  said  to  M.  Thalberg  ( 
Surely  he  would  not  prefer  Exeter  Hall  to  St. 
Paul's  !  C.  B.  A. 
♦- 

MEDLEVAL     DOOR    FASTEXIXGS. 

(fuom  cue  SPECFAL  CORRESPOSDEXT.) 

BinMIXGHAM. 

THE  Loan  Collection  of  Media:val  Metil- 
work  from   South  Kensington,  now  on 
view   at   the   Free   Library  in   this   town,  is 
naturally   exciting  a  good  deal   of  attention 
among  the  manufacturers  in  the  great  "  toy- 
shop  of  Europe."      In   it   is   displayed    the 
progress  of  industrial  art  through  many  cen- 
turies and   in   many   climes.        Enamelling, 
chasing,  embossing,  carving,  casting,  mould- 
ing,   and     every   other    process     of    artistic 
metalwork   is   here   set  forth   to  perfection. 
In  many  instances  the   modern   products  of 
Birmingham  compare  not  unfavourably  with 
the  Flemish  or  Italian  workmanship   of  the 
dark  ages,  but  in  some  departments,  .so  far  as 
regards  fine  art,  the  old  time  is  far  above  the 
new.     Perhaps   this   is  nowhere    more   con- 
spicuous than  in  connection  with  door  fisten- 
ings,    locks,     hinges,   knockers,    and     bolts, 
articles  in  which  nowadays  we  are  too  apt  to 
sacrifice  ornament  for  the  sake  of  utility,  in- 
stead of  following  Mr.  Ruskin's  advice,  and 
combining  both  virtues  in  a  happy  medium. 
Among  the  locks   of  media2val   workman- 
ship which  most  attracted  my  attention  were 
the    following  : —  Specimens    of    eighteenth 
century  (French)    lock  :   front    of    chiselled 
iron,  with  applique,  floriated  scrolls,  very  ela- 
borately entwined.      On   either  side   of  the 
keyhole   escutcheon   is     a    dolphin,  looking 
menacinglv,   as   if  to  scare  the   possible   in- 
truder and  protect  the  portal   from  violence 
or   fraud.     Scrrure  di  Tabernacle,   sixteenth 
century  (French),  is  a  delicately  chased  speci- 
men of  wrought  iron  ;  the  centre  or  hasp  is 
ornamented    with    figures    of   the     Eternal 
Father,   the   Virgin,   and   St.  John,  under  a 
richly  wrought  Gothic  canopy.     It  is  notice- 
able that  the   Gotliic   tracery  on  the  face  of 
this  lock  is  built  up  of  pierced  plates  riveted 
together,  and   giving  the  effect  of  moulded 
tracery.     A   Flemish   lock,  seventeenth   cen- 
tur)-,   has   an  architectural     facade    for  the 
front  plate,  a  design  which  is  perhaps  more 
curious    than   useful.      Keys   of    eighteenth 
century  German  work  are  very  elaborate.     A 
chamberlain's   key  of  office,  for  example,  in 
gilt   bronze,  had  "inserted   in  the   bow  a  lion 
rampant,  surmounted  by  an  electoral  crown. 
Another  bore  the  chaste  device  of  the  Jl;ur 
d:  luce.     Tivisted  stems,  floriated  scrolls,  and 
interlaced   ornamentation  present  a   strange 
and  humiliating  contrast  to  the  plain,  straight 
keve  of  the  present  day. 

Other  specimens  of  door  furniture  were 
equally  elaborate  on  the  continent  during 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  A 
bronze  cinque-cento  Italian  door-knocker  at- 
tracted my  attention.  It  is  a  pleasing  and 
graceful  composition  of  syrens  and  amorini, 
or  "  little  Cupids,"  and  is  attributed  to  that 
worthy  descendant  of  Tubal  Cain,  Giovanna 
di  Bologna.  This  grand  old  artist  in  metal 
was  one  of  those  immortal  workers  who  sat 
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down  to  construct  a  lock  for  citj-  gate  or 
cathedral  door  just  as  Raphael  would  sit 
down  to  a  Madonna  which  should  attract 
the  reverent  admiration  of  ages  to  come. 
Elihu  Burritt,  "  the  learned  blacksmith,"  has 
somewhere  well  ohserved,  "The  artist  me- 
chanic of  that  age  was  moved  by  the  same 
impulse  and  in  the  same  direction  as 
Eaphael.  The  religions  enthusiasm  of  the 
time  inspired  liim  with  the  same  devotion  to 
his  work,  and  he  threw  his  whole  heart, 
mind,  soul,  and  body  into  it.  If  the  great 
Italian  painter  presented  to  the  world  his 
'Assumption  of  the  Virgin,'  he  fixed  his 
eye  and  heart  upward  in  the  wake  of  the 
same  glory.  He,  with  his  steel  pencils, 
chisels,  and  drills,  would  do  something  in  the 
same  line.  And  he  did  it.  His  idea  was 
rude  and  material,  but  his  sentiment  was 
honest  and  clear ;  and  let  no  one  of  this 
later  age  of  light  blame  him  for  his  concep- 
tion." 

Whether  the  artistic  genius  of  mediieval 
times  will  ever  be  displayed  in  modern  door 
fastenings  seems  problematical.  At  present 
our  locks  and  keys  certainly  appear  iu 
strange  contrast  by  their  plain — not  to  say 
uncouth — appearance,  with  similar  produc- 
tions of  the  dark  ages.  Instead  of  being 
ornaments,  they  are  too  often  objects  of  de- 
formity \ipon  our  doors,  and  in  mortice  locks 
more  especially  we  seem  to  carry  out  Lord 
Palmerston's  well-worn  version  of  the  Latin 
proverb,  "Artis  est  celare  artem."  An 
absorption  of  the  countless  domiciliary  lock- 
shops  of  South  Staffordshire  into  a  few  large 
and  well-organised  factories,  together  with  a 
wholesale  application  of  machinery,  would 
quite  revolutionise  the  trade  in  respect  of  art 
workmanship  by  relieving  the  artisans  of 
their  drudgery,  and  rendering  them  freer  to 
e.xert  their  ingenuity  in  the  higher  branches 
of  handicraft.  This,  however,  must  be  a 
work  of  time.  Jfeanwhile,  we  may  hope  that 
Longfellow's  injunction  to  art- workmen  may 
resemble  in  its  influence  a  true  poet's 
echoes  : — 

In  the  older  days  of  art 

Buildei-3  wrought  with  ciirioiu  care 
Each  miiulte  aud  unseen  part. 

For  the  gods  eee  everywhere. 
Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen, 
Make  tlie  place  where  gods  may  dwell 

Beautiful,  entire,  aud  clean. 


ARCHEOLOGY. 


TnK  scientific  investigations  among  the  graves  of  the 
aDciciit  13ritous,  which,  at  intervals,  for  three  years  past, 
have  beeu  caiTied  oa  by  the  Rev.  Cunou  Greenwell,  of 
Biirhani,  and  other  archaeologists,  upon  the  YorkHhire 
"Wokl!*,  liave  been  reaumed.  and  are  occasioning  mucli 
interest.  Two  Iarj?o  barrows  have  been  examined,  both  of 
which  have  proved  prolific  in  remains,  and  have  yielded 
reaulta  of  a  viiliiable  nature,  aomj  of  which  have  hitherto 
not  been  previously  observed.  Barrow  No.  1  wa3  tiijft. 
diameter  and  2ft.  high,  formed  of  earth  and  chalk  rubble. 
Three  burnt  bodib^  were  found,  aud  at  the  centre  of  the 
barrow  a  grave  wa3  dug  into  the  rock  N.  W.  by  S.  E. ,  being 
Sft.  tJiu.  by  i- ft.  by  3ft.  lOin.  deep.  In  the  *'  lilling  in  "  of 
tiio  grave,  somo  teeth  and  various  bone?  of  a  disturbed 
human  bo<ly,  with  three  pieces  of  urn  aud  a  piece  of  jet 
were  found— doubtles  the  remain.^  of  a  piimaiy  iuteinient, 
disturbed  by  the  dig'^ingof  the  grave  for  a  later  burial. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  grave  was  tlie  body  of  a  man  lying  on 
hi^  left  side,  at  the  south-east  side,  with  head  to  south  east, 
the  body  contracted.  In  front  of  the  head  wa^  a  fine 
pierced  stone  axu  hammer,  the  edge  of  which  was  touching 
the  face,  the  handle  having  been  hehl  in  the  right  liand. 
The  cdgo  had  never  been  iuteudi:d  for  cutting,  it  being 
carefully  squared,  more  like  a  modern  thin  edged  hammer. 
The  weapon  or  impbment  is  a  splendid  example,  has 
clearly  never  been  in  use  before  it  waa  interred  with  its 
owner.  Closely  adjoining  this  grave  wa3  anotlier.  N.E.  by 
S.W.,  the  two  being  united  by  an  excavated  passage  2ft. 
wide.  The  second  grave  was  Oft.  by  4ft.  Oiu.,  aud  a  few 
inches  i-hallower.  At  the  nortli-ca'it  end  waa  the  lx)dy  of 
a  woman,  contracted,  the  head  to  north  east,  the  two 
burials  therefore  fftoiug  each  other.  The  second  barrow 
waaTOft.  in  diameter,  and  only  \^U.  it»  liuislit,_of  the 
same  formation,  and  containing  similar  remains  to  those 
above  described. 

On  Tuesday,  as  the  workmen  were  engngedin  excavating 
the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the  new  'i'emple  Itall, 
they  discovered  a  portion  of  a  gilt  door  of  the  fomteenth 
century,  the  gilding  and  the  stonework  being  in  excellent 
preservation.  The.^e  ancient  relics  were  taken  care 
of,  and  are  now  in  the  poaseBsion  of  the  principal  foreman 
of  the  works. 

The  Rev.  E.  Kell  has,  during  the  last  f«w  weekd,  nn 
covered  two  rooms  and  the  wall  of  a  third  room  of  the 
Roman  building  discovered  at  Cowes  in  1S64.  The  Roman 
building,  the  entire  of  which  luu  now  been  uncovered,  wiis 
about  7Ufl.  in  length  by  l3ft.  Gin.  in  breadth,  and  con.siH- 
ted  of  five  rooms  in  a  line.    The  two  rooms  at  ^he  west  end 


had  tesselated  pavements  of  a  common  kind,  roado  fiom 
tiles.  The  third,  or  middle  room,  had  the  remains  of  a 
fireplace,  and  from  the  relics  of  potteiy,  bones,  oyster 
shells,  bill  hook,  knife  handle,  S:c.,  was  a  kitchen,  or 
eating-room.  The  fourth  room  had  the  relics  of  two  or 
three  querns,  by  which  the  corn  for  the  inmates  was 
ground.  The  fifth  room  was  similar  to  the  third.  It  ex- 
hibited signs  of  fireplace.",  aud  a  considerable  quantity  of 
crockery,  Samian  ware,  bones,  and  shells.  The  building 
had  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  a  large  amount  of  burnt 
mateiials  was  discovered  in  this  room. 


iuiliring  liiicliigcitce. 


OHUKCHES    AND    CnAPELS. 

The  opening  of  a  new  Catholic  Church  at 
Windsor,  dedicated  to  St.  Edward,  King  and  Con- 
fessor, took  place  on  the  15th  iast.  with  much 
ceremony.  The  church,  a  substantial  building  of 
Heath  stone,  when  finished,  will  hold  a  congrega- 
tion of  600  ;  its  cost  is  estimated  at  £4,000,  which 
will  be  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions.  Mr. 
Berkley  is  the  architect. 

On  Wednesday  week  Dr.  UUathorne,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  laid  the  f  junda- 
tion  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Swinnerton,  near 
Stone.  The  new  church  will  be  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Blount,  of  London,  and  its 
cost  will  exceed  £4,0i)0.  The  style  of  the  church 
will  be  that  of  the  transition  between  Early 
English  and  Decorated,  It  will  consist  of  chancel, 
with  aisle,  tribune  for  the  family  at  the  ball, 
sacristies,  porch,  and  belfry.  The  erection  of  the 
building  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Heveniugham, 
builder,  of  Woh'erhampton. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  commenced  at 
Varteg,  near  Pontypool,  Monmouthshire.  It  has 
gallery,  vestries,  class  rooms,  stoves,  &c ,  and 
accommodates  nearly  400  persons.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lansdowne  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Parfitt  the  builder. 

On  Saturday  last  the  memorial  stone  of  Christ 
Church,  Windhill,  near  Bradford,  was  laid  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  building,  which  will 
cost  £4,200,  exclusive  of  spire,  is  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Andrews,  Sou,  and  Pepper,  of  Brad- 
ford. The  body  of  the  church  is  75ft.  long  by 
5Gft.  wide,  the  plan  consisting  of  nave  and  two 
side  aisles. 

On  Thursday  week  a  new  iron  church  was 
opened  at  jS'e.v  Wandsworth.  The  interior,  with 
its  side  arches  and  clustered  columns,  its  lofty 
open  timbered  roof,  its  stained  glass  windows,  and 
its  plastered  walls,  presents  an  appearance  as 
comfortable  as  that  of  a  brick  or  stone  building. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  500  persons,  and 
the  entire  cost  was  under  £3  per  sitting.  Messrs. 
F.  Morton  and  Co.,  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
were  the  contractors. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  and  Parsonage  Building 
Society,  held  on  Wednesday  week,  grants  in 
aid  of  building  and  restoring  churches  were 
made  to  the  following  places,  all  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland  : — Plumbl.and,  Aikton,  Blackford, 
Cotehill,  Gatesgill,  and  Warwick. 


On  Friday  Mr.  Edward  Nathan,  president  of 
the  Manchester  Jaws'  Schools,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  (if  a  new  school  in  Derby -street,  Checthara- 
hill.  The  building  will  be  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  E.  Salomons,  architect,  by  Messrs. 
Cochran,  Parker,  and  Co.  aud  is  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  700  children. 

At  Braugbin,  Herts,  a  now  school  has  just  been 
opened.  It  ia  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  red 
bricks  and  white  brick  dressings  ;  the  roof  is  high 
pitched  and  slated.  The  cost  was  about  £400, 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  T.  Ginn,  of  Puckeridge. 

New  g.as  works  are  to  be  erected  at  Mary- 
port,  Cumberland,  at  a  ooot  of  £S.000.  The 
l>lau3  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Flintofl',  C.E  , 
of  London. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  surveyor,  of  Tiverton,  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  a  new  public  hall  over  the 
Higher  Market  in  CJueen-street,  Exeter.  The 
hall  will  be  150ft.  by  100ft,,  and  will  seat 
from  3,000  to  4,000  persons.  The  estimated  cost 
is  £5,500. 

On  Monday  week  the  new  Turkish  Baths  were 
opened  at  Brighton.  The  building  was  illus- 
trated and  fully  described  in  the  Buildinq  News 
of  December  13,  1S67. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice. — Cases   for  binding    the  BUILDINQ 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  ready,  price  2s.  each. 


To  OcR  Re,hders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  worlis  con- 
templated or  ill  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK,  STHEET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  cirrrent  week  must  reach  the 
olhce  before  5  o'clock  p,m.  on  Thursday. 


Received,— M  T,  S.-H.  and  Co.— C.  H.  aud  Co.— J.  S. 
-  J.  M.  S  — M.  D.-G,  R,  and  Co.  -I.  F.-W.  B.  and  Co. 
— 0.  8.  J.— I.  C.  S.— I.  I.  C.  and  Co.— W.  H.  C.-I.  H.— 
W.  B,  R.— C    aud  Co. 

J.  Roe, — Intercommunication  is  not  meant  for  "ex- 
cliaiige  "  purposes,  Vour  communication  ia  simply  an  ad- 
vertiseraeut,  and  can  only  appear  as  such. 

Builder  liad  better  consult  a  lawyer. 

Bricicbat.— We  cannot  insert  your  question,  a.s  we  can- 
not read  your  writing. 


CmTcsponkitce. 


CATHEDRAL    ORGANS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  remark  that  the 
intention  of  my  letter  of  October  9  was  merely 
to  correct  the  errors  of  your  correspondent 
"  C.  B.  A,,"  and  to  state  the  truth  ?  I  anxiously 
look  forward  for  the  "  enlightening  views  "  of 
"  C.  B.  A,,"  and  hope  that  among  bis  suggestions 
we  shall  have  something  fresh. — I   am,    &c., 

C.  S.  J. 

ORGANS    ON    SCREENS. 

Sir, — Circumstances  have  prevented  my  taking 
earlier  notice  of  the  very  extraordinary  assertion 
of  your  correspondent  "  C.  B.  A  ,"  th.it  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  organs  on  choir  or  rood-screens  has 
the  sanction  of  *'  antiquity."  I  think  he  is  mis- 
taken. The  old  views  by  Hollar  of  the  interiors 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  Old  St.  Paul's  (see 
Dugdale's  "  Monasticon "  for  the  former,  and 
Dugdale's  "  St.  Paul's  "  for  the  latter)  distinctly 
show  the  screens  without  the  decoration  of  any 
organ  on  them,  and  in  the  views  of  the  choirs  of 
both  those  cathedrals  the  organ  is  shown  in  each 
as  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  over  the 
stalls.  Westminster  Abbey  organ,  too,  was 
formerly  in  that  position,  as  I  have  seen  it  thus 
represented  in  a  print  I  once  saw  of  the  interior 
of  the  Abbey  taken  some  time  in  the  eirly  part  of 
last  century.  The  organist  of  the  Abbey  also  told 
me,  a  few  weeks  since,  th,at  the  organ  used 
formerly  to  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir, 
over  the  stalls,  before  its  removal  to  the  screen 

There  are  a  few  org.ans  abroad  on  the  rood- 
screen,  but  they  are  very  few  indeed.  I  believe 
there  is  one  iu  a  church  at  Bruges,  and  I  have 
seen  one  at  Antwerp  so  placed,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Jacques,  but  this  organ  is  divided,  much  like 
the  Westminster  Abbey  organ,  so  as  to  spoil  the 
view  from  west  to  east  as  little  as  possible.  In 
Spain,  too,  where  there  are  solid  screens  and  en- 
closures enough  and  to  spare  (which  would  charm 
'■  C.  B  A.''),  there  are  generally  two  organs  of  the 
largest  size  in  the  choirs  :  but  they  face  each 
other,  north  and  south,  and  do  not  stand  on  the 
great  screens  iu  the  centre  of  tfee  naves  of  the 
churches.  In  Toledo  Cathedral  ihere  are  three 
monster  organs,  two  in  the  choir,  as  usual,  facing 
each  other,  north  and  south,  aud  a  third  large  one 
over  the  door  of  the  south  transept. — I  am,  &o.. 
Western  Organ. 

London,  October  20. 


ST.  PAUL'S    ORGAN. 

Sir, — It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
subject  upon  which  "  C.  B.  A."  has  f.avoured  us 
with  his  opinion  was  of  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  its  tUscussIon  in  moderate  language  and 
upon  a  basis  of  ascertained  fact.  Neither  of  these 
desiderata  appear  to  influence  your  correspondent, 
whose  onslaught  on  Mr.  Penrose  and  the  large 
organ  is  manifestly  founded  on  prejudice  or 
delicient  information.  We  are  now  told  that  the 
new  organ  is  thrust  up  against  the  wall,  close  to 
the  roof,  where  the  swell  is  only  heard  by  the  birds 
outside,  and  the  tone  utterly  lost.  Now  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  never  was  there  a  more  reck- 
less statement,  or  one  more  removed  from  truth 
than  this.  The  swell,  so  far  from  being  "  lost," 
is  one  of  the  most  efleotive  known,  and  the  whole 
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organ  is  generally  acknowledged,  in  musical 
circles,  to  have  the  grandest  effect  all  over  the 
building,  and  one  unsurpassed  by  any  organ  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  not  "  close  "  to  the  roof,  as 
anyone  may  see  Sor  himself;  but  I  sjjeak  from 
knowledge  of  the  facta  when  I  say  that  the  top 
of  the  swell  box  ia  20ft.  from  it ;  the  swell  organ 
itself  30ft.  below,  and  the  great  organ  45ft.  below 
it.  Sj  much  for  its  being  close  to  the  roof  ;  but 
why  "  C.  B.  A.'s  "  consternation  and  dismay  at 
seeing  an  organ  placed  against  a  transept  wall  ? 
Surely  he  would  not  have  it  aicay  from  the  wall, 
leaving  a  useless  space  behind  ?  Are  not  organs 
placed  against  transept  and  nave  walls  abroad  ? 
Look  at  those  at  Notre  Dame,  Rouen,  Cologne, 
&c ,  the  latter  a  transept  organ,  and  who  but 
your  highly  sensitive  correspondent  would  feel 
dismny  at  an  arrangement  which  ordinary  mortals 
think  the  best  possible  ?  As  to  architecture  being 
spoiled,  the  thing  is  absurd.  Where  can  an  organ 
be  placed  without  hiding  somethinj  ?  Whether 
at  the  side  or  on  the  screen  it  must  obstruct  some 
view,  and  architecturally  in  a  more  objectionable 
manner  in  the  latter  case  than  any  other.  Jlore- 
ever,  a  church  ia  made  for  some  other  purpose 
than  to  be  merely  gazed  at,  and  therefore  the 
testhetic  must,  if  needs  be,  give  way  to  the 
utilitarian.  The  much-abused  Mr.  Penrose  and 
his  coadjutors  had  a  deBnite  task  before  them — 
i.e.,  to  impart  some  life  to  a  cathedral  which 
possessed  little  interest  in  a  religious  point  of 
view  hitherto,  by  adapting  it  to  the  requirements 
of  a  large  congregation  and  hearty  choral  wor- 
ship. It  requires  more  cogent  reasons  than  the 
taunts  and  ridicule  of  "  C.  B.  A."  tocomiuce 
the  public  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful,  or  to 
convince  those  gentlemen  themselves  of  the  pro- 
priety of  restoring  the  old  organ  to  the  screen,  so 
happily  done  away  with,  I  trust  for  ever. — I  am, 

&C  ,  ECCLESIOLOGIST. 

P.S.— "  C.  B.  A.'s"  reference  to  the  "  ciane  to 
lift  something  "  fairly  puzzles  me.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this  witticism  ? " 


BUILDING  IN  CONCRETE. 

Snj, — With  respect  to  "  H.  R.'s  "  letter,  which 
appeared  in  the  BtnLMXG  News  of  September  i, 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  wall  he  has  built  looks  very 
well,  but  his  house  has  fallen  down.  By  what  I 
have  seen  no  practical  man  would  have  passed  the 
work.  If  he  had  used  Robin's  cement,  and  had 
the  proper  gravel,  and  had  made  his  walls  ISin. 
on  the  first  floor,  1 4in.  second  floor,  and  then  his 
Itt.  walls,  it  would  have  stood.  By  the  gauge  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  about  half  and  halt,  but  the 
main  result  of  his  failure  is  the  use  of  ttie  wrong 
gravel  and  not  good  cement. — I  am,  &c  , 

October  16.  W.  Mat,  Jux. 


Sir, — As  you  have  taken  some  interest  in 
building  houses  in  concrete,  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
glad  to  have  some  account  of  a  house  that  was 
lately  commenced  in  that  material  at  Tivicken- 
ham.  It  appears  that  this  structure,  which  was 
intended  for  a  large  and  handsome  mansion,  has 
by  some  means  come  to  grief.  As  an  engineer 
who  has  had,  perhaps,  more  experience  than  any 
other  in  constructing  houses  in  concrete,  I  have 
been  instructed  to  professionally  examine  the 
works  and  report  on  the  cause  of  their  apparent 
failure.  I  accordingly  went  to  Twickenham  one 
day  last  week  and  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
works.  I  was  informed  on  the  groimd  that  the 
foundations  were  defective — that  is,  the  soil  was 
loose  and  sandy,  and  that  the  walls  sunk  in  con- 
sequence. 0  wing  to  the  large  quantity  of  dehrU 
I  was  unable  to  verify  by  personal  observation 
the  correctness  of  this  statement ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  accident 
by  the  evidence  above  ground,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  insist  very  strongly  on  the  defective 
nature  of  the  foundations. 

I  found  the  four  outer  walls  of  the  mansion, 
and  also  a  long  inner  wall,  carried  up  to  nearly 
40ft.,  without  a  single  joist  or  binder  of  any 
kind.      These  walls  were   only  12in.   thick,  and 

were    pierced   with    a    larger  number  of  operiinga 

than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  any  walls 
of  the  same  thickness  and  superficies.  The 
cement  employed  appeared  to  me  some  of  the 
very  worst  that  had  ever  come  under  my  notice 
m  a  pretty  wide  experience.  Some  of  the 
window  openings  were  unusually  large,  and  I 
could  not  find  that  any  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  strengthen  the  arches  over  them. 

Now,  I  have  carried  up  in  concrete  12in.  walls, 
over  4oft.  high  without  the  least  sign  of  weak- 
ness,  but  I   have  invariably  carried  up  the  cross 


walla  simultaneously  with  the  external  walls,  and 
have  always  built  in  the  iron  joista  as  the  walls 
rose,  thus  well  tying  all  parts  together.  And 
last,  not  le.ast,  I  have  always  been  particular  in 
using  none  but  the  very  best  cement.  If  these 
precautions  had  been  taken  (instead  of  the  reck- 
less system  that  was  adopted  at  Twickenham)  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  an  accident 
could  not  possibly  have  happened.  I  may  also 
add,  that  I  foun  1  a  vertical  pijw  (I  presume  for 
the  conveyance  of  rain  water)  was  carried  down 
one  of  the  outer  angles  of  the  building,  thereby 
much  weakening  a  part  that  ou:;ht  to  be  one  of 
the  main  stays  of  the  structure.  Several  other 
minor  defects  and  errors  in  construction  miaht 
be  pointed  out,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  too 
much  on  your  space.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude 
by  saying  that  in  my  opinion  the  cause  of  the 
failure  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  improper 
manner  in  which  the  works  were  carried  on,  and 
to  the  bad  quality  of  the  cement  used. — I 
am,  Ac,  W.  E.  NEmoy,  C.E. 

6(3,  Chancery-lane,  October  21. 

[We  have  seen  the  building,  and  can  say  that 
the  fact-s,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Newton,  are  quite 
correct  (with  the  exception  of  his  statement  as  to 
the  bad  quality  of  the  cement,  the  truth  of  which 
we  had  no  means  of  ascertaining).  We  were  as 
much  surprised  as  he  was  at  the  absence  of  joists 
or  any  ties  for  the  walls,  and  at  the  large  open- 
ings for  some  of  the  windows.  We  believe  that 
to  these  causes  the  fall  of  the  building  mav 
in  a  great  measure  be  traced  ;  at  any  rate,  i. 
has  not  as  yet  altered  the  opinions  we  have 
before  expressed  regarding  the  use  of  concrete. — 
Ed.  B.  N.] 

WALKS    WESTWARD  — STATION 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir,— As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  since  the 
commencement,  I  think  I  may  indulge  in  a  few 
lines  on  the  subject  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  Stations.  I  consider  the  remarks  in  last 
week's  journal  too  hard  upon  the  architecture  of 
the  stations.  We  all  know  the  great  difficulty  in 
working  for  a  company  and  shareholders  of  a 
railway.  They  care  little  or  nothing  for  architec- 
ture or  taste,  therefore  ignore  high  art  designs  as 
foolish  and  expensive.  They  say  we  only  want 
sheds,  not  architectural  structures,  as  the  com- 
pany will  not  go  to  the  expense.  Now,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  any  one  employed  as 
architect  show  his  powers  of  design  after  re- 
ceiving such  instructions  ■  I  certainly  say.  No. 
From  what  1  have  seen  of  these  stations,  I  consider 
they  are  well  built,  are  of  good  proportions,  and 
most  convenient  for  their  purpose ;  besides  it  is 
known  by  the  profession  that  a  small  depth  and 
frontage  for  a  one-story  building  is  a  difBculty  to 
get  over  when  economy  is  the  essential  point. 
The  Victoria  and  the  Gloucester  road  are  of  two 
stories,  and  these  buildings  are  most  certainly 
superior  to  the  others.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
writer  of  "  Walks  Westward  "  in  saying  the  form 
of  the  tunnel  arch  is  the  ugliest  that  could  be 
devised. — I  am,  &c  ,  Albert  Edward. 


futercauiminuQtioii. 


QUESTIONS, 

ri079.]-S!ZE  OF  GIRDER.— Cau  any  of  your  readers 
iuform  me  what  aize  girder  ia  required    under*  the   follow- 
Floor     i'^o  circiim stance*?    I  am 

^^-;sy^N-s?t».y;V^-y;..-',^.v'--y    about   to   erect    a    ware- 


JOtST 


l»g^^i^:;^t^y^yys^\ 

house  which  will  be  loaded 

with  rather  heavy  good?. 

It  i3  40ft.  loug,  arid  15ft, 

Cia.   wide,  in  the   clear. 

As  15ft.  Gin.  is  too  long  a 

bearing  for  the  joists,  I 

propose   to   iiibert   rolled 

iron  girders  at  d  -tirces  of  10ft.  apirt,  and   eo  i>Iaco  the 

joists  ibe  longitudinal  way  of  the  buildiog.     It  will  apjtear 

as  aketch.     What  size  should  the  girder  be?-lNico  Jones. 


riOSO.]-RETAIXIN*G  WALLS.— I  am  much  obliged  to 
"  Q.  EL  F."  for  i>i"  motliod  of  liiuIiDg  the  preMure  of  a 
surcharged  embaokment  against  a  retaininj  wall.  1  can- 
"C  not  sec.  however,  how  the 
line  A  C  iu  his  sketch  can 
represent  the  n-itunil  slope 
of  the  earth  or  angle  of 
rei>ose,  as  that  is  evidently 
^  IJ  D,  which  is  the  slope  of 
the  embankment  when  it 
is  formed,  or  what  it  will 
become  afterwards  by  the 
action  of  the  weather.     In 

the  sketch    I    give    with 

this,  1  have  shown  the  back  of  the  wall  to  ba  vertical  for 
simplicity's  sake ;  A  G  the  angle  of  repose  parallel  to  the 


.oh>;^oftheemb^iikm«>nt:  AEa  line  bi^tectiagtho^  R  A  G  ; 
B  .\  P.  thcrvfora  Iwiug  the  portion  of  the  ombankmont  to 
>>e  rotaiiutl.  ll.iw  i^  the  mument  of  tho  prwsuto  B  A  E 
found  r  and  how  or  at  what  ixmt  doi-a  it  act  n^Minst  tho 
wall?  When  B  E  ia  level  with  tho  Uip  of  tho  wall  tho 
moment  uf  tho  prwmuro  id  =  tang."  Z  B  A  E  x  weiglii  of 

a  cabic  foot  of  tho  earth  xABx^-x     «.    How 

must  this  oiuation  be  altered  toauit  the  cue  of  D  Ealoping 
iy>ward  at  any  Z  ^  wiUi  the  borixou,  or  Bay  at  h  to  I  ?— 


t  OSM-GEOMETRICALTUACERr.-Uhrmldbcmuch 
obliged  if  any  of  your  corre^iwudents  would  kindly  t«'^ll  mo 
where  I  could  get  a  lKx»k  thiil  would  show  the  principle  of 
setting  out  geometrical  tracery.  I  want  to  know  how  the 
ctiutntf  are  got  — G.  II ,  Cariwnter. 


[10S2J-LIQUID  GLUE. -Will  any  readar  toll  mo  ft  good 
recipe  for  making  li^xuid  glue?— U.  Johsstose. 

[10>3.]-WATER  S'JPPLY. -Would  any  of  the  rea-lera 
inform  me  how  to  calculato  tho  quantity  of  water  that  can 
beobtaiueil  from  gathtriug  K'romi'ia?  I  iiupi>oAo  that  tliuro 
are  no  springs  or  streams,  but  that  tho  whole  supply  mu«t 
be  procured  from  the  rainfall.— Waterwouks. 

tlOSl.]— REGULATIKG  TIMEPIECES.  —  It  hai  long 
l>een  a  puzzle  to  me  to  know  what  is  meant  by  regnlntiug 
timepieces  or  setting  chronometers  by  tho  sun.  1  havd  a 
capital  transit  inHrumout,  and  believe  it  ia  by  somj  ob- 
servations of  tho  sun  that  the  matter  is  managed,  but  am 
at  a  loAs  to  know  how  to  proceed.  If  some  of  your  "  Inter- 
communication'* coutrihutors  could  set  me  in  the  right 
way  to  work  I  should  bo  greatly  indebted  to  them. — Vekax. 


[10S5J-LAYIXG  WROUGHT  IRON  JOISTS.— I  am 
putting  down  some  tloor  joists  of  a  tee  section,  as  repre- 
sented iu  tlio  cuts.     Which  way  ought  1  to  place  them  so  as 

/  2 


J 


to  have  them  as  strong  as  iwssible?  Should  they  be  laid  iu 
the  position  shown  by  1  or  ))y  2  ?  They  are  lOfl.  iu  length. 
What  would  be  a  safe  load  for  one  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  whole  length  ?— Carpesteii, 

[10S6.] -RESOLUTION  OP  FORCES —Being  a  student 
of  mechanics,  I  met 

the  other  day  wiUi 

a  problem  tliat  1  am 
tinable  to  solve. 
Can  any  8ubscri!>cr 
give  mo  a  helping 
hand  ?  There  are 
three  (see  drawing) 
acting  upon  one 
block,  and  it  is  required  to  find  one  that  will  protluco  tho 
bame  effect  both  in  power  and  direction  as  thu  three.— 

SrCDENT. 


[lOSr.]— SUPPORT  FOR  FLOORING. —Will  "S.  Lewis" 
or  any  of  your  corre^poudenta  help  mo  out  of  tho  fullow 
ing  di^ctilty  ?  I  want  to  add  strength  to  a  floor  which  is 
supjxirted  by  tlmtwr  beams,  which  are  not  considered 
sound.  I  wish  to  learn  whotlier  brick  arches  would  Iw 
preferable  to  timber  truisiiig?  If  mj,  what  sort  of  arch 
would  be  strongest,  and  what  the  beat  w,ay  to  construct 
same  so  as  not  to  put  too  gre:it  a  pressare  on  the  hide  walls? 
The  span  would  bj  .ilwut  L'Oft.,  and  the  height  1 1  ft.  1  want 
to  keep  head  room  next-side  walls.  — Clerk  of  Works. 


[103S1— BOOKS. — Can  you  or  any  of  ycur  readers  re- 
commend a  good  work  on  tho  art  of  watercolouring  and 
shadowing  ;  also  a  good  dictionary  on  arts  and  science  ?— 
A  SrvDfcL\r. 


[lOSX]— COLOURISG  DRAWINGS.— Will  any  of  your 
numerous  correspondents  kindly  inform  me  the  best  me- 
thod to  lay  water  colours  on  drawing  paper  without 
catising  the  paper  coloured  to  crease?— Ini^uiulr. 

[1090  J  PERSPECnVE— Will  any  of  your  able  corre- 
spondeuic  kindly  funiisli  me  with  .i  rule  for  detennining 
the  angle  to  which  the  arms  of  a  "  ccntrolineod"  should 
bo  ojwiied,  asiuraiiig  that  the  distance  of  the  vauiahing 
IMiint  and  the  positKin  of  the  two  piin  arc  fixed?  1  h^vo 
never  met  with  a  solution  of  tliis  problem  in  any  persjwc. 
tive  book.— T.  W.  W. 


REPLIES. 

1102>.J— AREA  OF  A  FIELD.— I  most  humbly  apolo- 
jriso  to  *•  F."for  having  80  cT.it  .1  i.mi  .n  I  .im  sure  in  ht« 
calmer  momenta  he  wnuld  not  I  -hni-s  so  c.-uily 

disproved      He  asserts  that  A  ;  r.t  tho  s.arao 

straight  line,  and  yet  mant  uu:  '  r  himwlf  jio 

confesses  that  the  distance  from  A  to  J-  --■  nut  rqual  to  tho 
sum  of  tliosc  two  lines  by  .aljout  2ft.  Then.  1  a«k  hini.  ia 
it  possible  U>  have  between  two  points  two  distinct  straight 
lines  of  dillereot  longtlis?  It  is  abenn).  Ag:un.  he  says 
that  in  the  figure  (Jicptcmlwr  IS)  the  poinU  A  F  K  an.-  in 
one  stmigbt  Une  ;  but  if  hu  imts  ft  *traight  edge  to  them 
he  win  hiiil  it  a  funny  straight  one -similar  jwrhapsto  the 
Ixirrel  of  the  gun  warrantt-i  to  shi»t  round  tho  comer. 
And,  .as  a  further  proof  that  they  were  not  intended  t  j  be 
in  a  straight  line.  1  call  his  attention  to  tho  previous  flguro 
(September  4),  where  it  is  shown  iu  a  more  exiiggorat^-<l 
form.  Now.toaasitt  his  argument,  he  calU  up '*  W.  £- B.V 
letter,  &nd  because  tho  figure  is  there  divided  into  three 
triangltrii  I  am  to  acknonledge  it  five-«ide«l ;  but,  on  the 
other  uand,  "  R.  L.  B."  divides  it  into  four  triangles,  thus 
indirectlv  allowing  six  sides;  while  if -F."  will  turn  to  tho 
next  solution-that  by  "Another  Young  Surveyor  "'-he 
will  6ud  the  two  lines,  A  F,  F  E,  are  taken  as  two  wrlei  of 
a  triangle.  Surely,  afer  this,  he  cannr.t  call  the  figure 
five  sided.     I  have  one  thing  more  to  tell  him,  and  that  i*. 
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bis  solution  (October  2),  of  which  he  boasts  is  wrong  I 
tried  over  his  triangle  C,  and  found  it  to  l^-not  8o995 
s  luare  feet,  as  he  declares-but  exactly  as  ■  R.  LB.  has 
if  aud  without  going  any  further.  I  concluded  his  work 
wis  untrustworthy,  au.l  not  only  his  work  but  his  method 
"Iso  Ue  must  be  anare  that  there  are  2721  square  feet  lU 
a  nercli.  lu  conclusion,  let  mo  tcH  him  he  has  evidently 
tried  -0  soieau  his  bad  cause  under  shelter  of  a  volley  of 
abusive  language  and  small  wit.— J.  M'.N'amara,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  October  17. 

[1054  1-PATMENT  OP  SALARY,-TJnl6.>s  "h.  Z  0' 
had  a  written  agreement  rospjcting  the  month's  notice,  he 
has  no  reilress,  as  an  employer  can  always  dismiss  an  6»i- 
vloii-  bv  "iving  him  notice  for  the  time  equal  to  the  inter- 
vals at  which  he  lays  his8.alary  Under  the  circumstances, 
•'  Jj.  Z.  O."  could  be  dismissed  at  ouco  if  a  weeks  salary 
were  given  him.— C.  C.  P. 

riOO'i  ]  -  r.AlLWAY  CARRIAGES.  -If  your  correspon- 
dent on  the  subject  of  raihv.ay  carriages  would  communi- 
cate with  me,  I  should  be  happy  to  famish  him  with  all 
that  he  requires  — T.  Pbe-scoit,  2S7,  Hyde-road,  Man- 
chester. _^__ 

[1070] -PARTY  WALLS  AND  PARTY  FEN'CE 
■Walls  —The  legal  interest  of  adjoiniugowiiei-s  in  a  party 
fence  wall  is  dili'ereut  from  that  in  a  party  wall,  'i'here  is 
no  Act  of  ^arllament  which  gives  poiver  to  a  building 
owner  to  raise  a  party  feuce  wall  without  the  consent  ol 
the  adjoining  owner,  uotwithsUiuding  the  m.any  instances 
in  which  such  power  li.ls  been  exercised  under  the  supposed 
authority  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  To  put  the 
law  concisely  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  b.irrister-"  If  it 
can  be  ascertained  what  portion  of  the  site  of  a  p  .rty  fence 
wall  belongs  to  each  house,  tlie  owners  and  lessees  of  the 
houses  respectively  will  be  entitled  to  build  on  such  parts 
out  of  the  wall  as  stand  on  the  sites  belonging  to  their  re- 
spective houses ;  but  if  the  Eep.arate  ownership  of  portions 
of  the  site  of  the  wall  canuot  be  ascertained,  the  wall 
would  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  two  parties  .as 
teaants  in  common,  and  neitlier  would  in  that  case  be 
entitled  to  build  on  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other."— 

[1070.]— The  legal  interest  in  a  p,arty  fence  wall,  if  really 
"party,"  belouging  jointly  to  the  houses,  is,  I  apprehend, 
the  same  as  in  a  party  wall,  with  the  same  rights  and  con 
ditions;  but  a  p.arty  wall  is  not  always  "party,"  even  when 
it  separates  two  buildings,  but  is  sometimes  in  law  an  ex- 
ternal wall.  In  like  manner,  a  party  fence  wall  may 
belong  entirely  to  one  house.  "  B.  T."  must  make  sure  of 
his  interest  in  the  wall,  and  may  then  serve  his  notice  upon 
the  adjoining  owner,  pull  down,  build  on  half  or  all,  as  he 
may  desii'e. — Louch. 

[1073.] -WALLS  OF  BUILDING.S.— "  R  P."  will  do 
well  to  use  common  si^nse,  aud  not  try  to  adopt  too  many 
rules  in  his  practice.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  wall  SOft. 
long,  unless  well  tied  in  with  either  cross  walls,  partitions, 
or  joists,  will  require  to  be  thicker  than  one  only  20ft.  loii ,'. 
I  think  I  may  safely  recommend  him  to  adopt  the  tlii  1;- 
nesees  given  in  the  tables  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  A. ;, 
1855. — LorGH. 

[1073.] -The  question  put  by  "  R.  P."  is  of  some  intercs'., 
as  it  touches  upon  the  stability  of  long  walls.  It  is  ofi  .a 
considered  that  the  length  of  a  wall  has  little  or  nothi;!g 
to  do  with  the  calculation  of  its  strength,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  stability  of  retaining  .and  other  walh  tint 
dimension  is  theore  ically  neglected,  lint  practically,  it  is 
very  carefully  taken  into  account,  as  tlio  introduction  of 
counterfoils  and  buttresses  siiliiciently  poiuts  out.  Tiio 
usual  increase  of  thickness  in  the  lower  stories  of  l>uildiu:^s 
is  at  the  rate  of  half  a  brick  whenever  the  length  excecls 
Coft.— A.  S.  T.  

[1074.]— RISE  OF  AN'  ARCa.— The  following  rule  will, 
I  think,  supply  "Carpenter"  with  the  information  lie 
requires  : — Let  V  =  veraier  or  rise  of  arch  ;  G  semi-chord 

V2  -f  C- 
or  half  span  ;  R  nidius.    Thoa  — jy,      =  R.    Example  : 


-> 


;  radius. 


by  the  production  of  these  lines  will  be  the  centre  from 
which  the  arc  ABC  m.ay  be  struck. — Baby. 

[1074.]— Bisect  the  points  ABC;  continue  the  bisecting 
lines  till  they  meet  at  D,  and  the  distance  from  tho:e  points 
to  1)  is  the  r.'idius.  "  Carpenter  "  and  architects*  .assistants 
(architects  themselves  having  little  to  do  with  it)  may  do 
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V  =    3ffc.  Sin. 

C  =  12ft.  6m.     Va  =    10  53 
C^  =156.25 
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410 
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20 

Gr.o.  W.  UsiLL. 

[1074.]— "C;\rp3nter"  will  find  tho  following  nicthod 
both  simple  and  accurate  :  Having  fi-^eil  the  point  C  equi- 
distant from  the  extremitioa  A  luul  H,  and  having  a  rise 


[1074.]—"  Carpenter"  may  find  the  radius  of  his  arch  by 
the  fullowins  method  :— Add  to  the  square  of  half  the 
chord  the  square  of  the  versed  sine,  divide  the  sine  by 
twice  the  vei-sed  sine,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  radius 
of  the  circle.  In  the  example  given— 12.5  x  12.5  =  150.'25 
+  10  56;=  166.S1  -7-  0.5  =  25ft.  Sui.,  the  radius  required. 
-U.  C. 

[10:4] -The  radius  of  his  arch  13  25.66ffc.  The  rule  is,  to 
square  half  the  span  aud  divide  that  by  the  versed  sine  or 
ris^%  aud  to  the  quotient  add  the  versed  sine,  which  will 
e-|ual  the  diameter,  half  of  which  is  the  radius.  -Another 
Chip. 

[1074.1— In  auawer  to  "  Carpenter's  '  (lueation,  the  sim- 
plest method  of  ascertaining  tlie  radius  of  an  avch,  the  spaa 
and  rise  being  given,  is  to  multiply  half  the  span,  l.ift.  Gin., 
in  itself;  before  multiplying,  reduce  the  feet  to  inches,  and 
multiply  inches  by  inches;  when  tlie  half  of  the  span  is 
multiplied,  divide  the  pioduct  by  double  the  rise,  6ft.  Gin., 
reduced  to  inches,  then  add  half  the  rise,  1ft.  7Aiu.,  to  the 
remainder,  and  the  product,  2jft.  3^in.,  will  bo  the  radiiia 
required.  —  O-  W. 

[We  liave  also  received  answers  to  tliis  question  from 
"  \V.  H.  It,"  "F.  W  A.,"  *'W.  J.  Dray."  "  D.  O.  R," 
"  Howell  Uowell,  Neath,"  "  Arthur  Carpenter,"  and 
"  Henry  Hopkins,  Banbuiy."  Tlte  answers  inserted  were 
in  type  before  those  not  inserted  were  received.— Ed.  B.  N.] 

[1075.] -LIMITS  OF  DEVIATION.— I  am  sorry  for' 
*•  Farmer,"  but  there  is  no  help  for  him.  The  company  can 
run  the  line  wherever  it  pleases,  but  once  hav  ing  determined 
it,  aud  sent  the  plans  in  by  the  end  of  next  month,  they 
cannot  trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  deviation  without 
getting  a  new  act,  and  seeking  for  what  is  termed  a  devia- 
tion. The  limits  of  deviation  are  100  yards  upon  each 
side  of  the  centre  line  in  the  open  country,  and  10  yards 
when  the  line  runs  through  towns  or  land  continuously 
built  upon.— Engineer. 


well  to  note  that  a  pretty  safe  guide  for  the  radius  of  an 
ordinary  segmental  arch  is  equal  to  the  width  of  opening. 
In  this  particular  instance  it  is  correct,  each  bsing  equal 
to  25ft.— H. 

[1074.]— If  "Carpenter"  will  multiply  half  the  span  by 
half  the  span,  divide  the  rise,  then  add  the  rise  and  half 
the  niiotieut ;  this  wili  be  the  length  of  radius  rod  re:|Uii'ed. 
To  il'.istrate  what  I  mean,  say  an  arch  of  Sft.  span  by  2ft. 
rise— 

Half  span    4  0 

4  0 

Divide  by  rise  2)16  0  feet. 
Add  rise  2 

Halve  it  2)10 

5  feet, 

which  ia  the  length  wanted  above  arch.  For  arch  in 
diagram,  25ft.  Sin.  is  the  length.  -E.  H. 

[1074  ] — "  A  Carpenter  *'  asks  a  method  to  calculate  the 
radius  of  a  circle,  the  span  and  rise  of  an  arch  being  given. 
The  correct  and  simple  rule  is  this  : — Square  one  half  the 
length  of  the  span  and  divide  it  by  the  rise,  to  which  quo- 
tient add  the  ri.^^e,  one  half  of  which  is  the  radius  reqxiired. 
The  following  is  the  illustration  from  the  given  dimen- 
sions :^ 
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as  required,  join  A  C  and  C  B.  Biaoct  these  linos  by  per 
peniliculars,  which  on  being  prodnced  will  moot  at  1>.  I) 
is  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  of  course  the  length  from 
D  to  either  of  the  poiutB  A  C  13  ia  the  length  of  the  radius. 
— J.  M'Namara. 

J1074.] — The  following  answers  "  Carpenter's"  question  : 
—Join  A  B  aud  B  C  Bisect  the  linen  A  B  and  B  C  and 
draw  from  points  of  bisection  two  linos  at  riglit  angles  to 
the  liaes  A  B  aud  B  C.     Then  the  point  of  contact  obtained 


12.5 
12.5 

625 
250 
125 

3.25)156.25(43.03 
1300 

2625 
2600 

2500 
2600 


Or  by  Decimal.-}. 


48.  OS 
3.2r) 

25.'JG5  feet. 
12 


7.980  inches. 


Car- 


[1077.]-CONTENTS  OP  SPHFRES.— Under  tV.e  sup- 
position that  by  a  part  "  A.  B.''  implies  a  segment  of  a 
sphere,  I  give  him  two  formulfe  1.  To  three  times  the 
square  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  base  add  tlie  square  of 
the  height,  and  multiply  this  sum  by  .5236  x  the  height : 
i.e.,  (3  X  451  +  2^=)  X  .5236  x  1\  :=  (3  x  IG  -f-  5.0625)  K 
1.17S1  =  53  0625  x  1.1781  =  62.513  cubic  inches,  nearly. 
2.  From  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  (O^in  I 
believe)  take  twice  the  height  of  the  segment,  and  muliply 
the  remainder  by  .5'23G  x  the  sfiuare  of  the  height :  ?.f.^ 
i(3  X  91)  _  (2   X    2i) }  x  (.5236  x  2^^)  =  (28.1?5  -  4.5) 

X  .5236  X  212  =  23.625  x  .£236  x  5.0625  =  62.023  cubic 
iuohes.  He  will  see  from  this  that  the  two  results  differ, 
but  so  slightly  as  to  be  practically  imperceptible.  To  say 
G2i  cubic  inches  will,  I  suppose,  be  sufficiently  accurate.— 
J.  MNamara. 

[1077.] -To  find  the  solidity  of  a  segment  of  a  globe  :  -To 
three  times  the  square  of  the  radius  of  its  base  add  the 
srjuare  of  its  height ;  and  this  sum  multipled  by  the  height. 


and  the  product  again  by.5236  will  give  the  solidity.  Thus: 
42  X  3  +  5.0625  square  of  height  =  53.0625  x  2.25  height 
=  lln.3yC625  X  .oiiiJG  =  62.51iS312500  solid  inches.  -W.  h. 
LiGERTwooD,  Aberdeen. 

[10:7.]  -Rule  —Three  times  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
the  base,  add  the  s-iuare  of  its  height,  and  thi.n  sum  multi- 
plied by  the  h-ight  and  the  product  again  by  52:Jd  will 
give  the  solidity.  Height  2iin,  ;  diameter  of  the  ba^e. 
Sin.  ;  radius,  4.  4=  x  3  x  2.2)=»  x  2,25  =  IIO.SDO'J.-S  X 
.5236  gives  62.53193125  sfilid  inches,  the  contents  of  the 
segment  of  the  sphere. — J.  IC.  R. 

[1O77,] — The  following  is  the  general  mathematical  rule 
for  finding  the  solidity  of  a  sphere  :  — From  three  times  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  take  twice  the  height  of  tlie  seguient, 
nniltiply  the  remainder  by  the  square  of  thosaid  h-^ig  it,  and 
that  product  again  by  .5.36  will  give  the  soUtlity  of  the 
segment.  The  diameter  of  the  sphere  is  formed  by  con- 
sidering the  vertical  section  of  the  solid  as  the  j-egrnent  of 
a  circle,  aud  firs^t  finding  its  semi-diameter,  as  in  my  reply 
to  1075  in  the  foregoing.  If  "  A.  B."  should  want  his  ques- 
tion solved  at  length  in  figures,  I  will  do  it  for  him  in  your 
next,  and,  if  uec-jssary,  investigate  aud  demonstrate  the 
rule.  It  is  the  shortest  I  have  seen  in  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience.—Robey  Carpenter,  Land  Surveyor,  aud  author  of 
"Double  Entry  Book  keeping  Modernized." 

[1077.1 -To  fi»tl  the  contents  of  a  segment  of  a  globe, 
"A.  B."  must  multiply  the  square  of  the  radiu.^  of  the 
segment  by  3,  add  the  square  of  the  height,  multiply  by 
the  height,  aud  the  pioduct  multiplied  by  .52:ii>,  will 
give  the  desired  content. — W.  J.  Drav. 

[i07;.]— To  three  times  the  siuare  of  the  radius  of  the 
segment's  base  add  the  a  (uare  of  its  height ;  and  this  sum 
multiplied  by  the  height,  and  the  product  again  by  '5236. 
will  give  solidity.— F.  W.  A. 


il 


Thus  the  radius  =  25ft.  Sin.  very  nearly. —  Robev 
penter.  Laud  Surveyor. 

[1074.]— Divide  the  square  of  half  the  span  by  the  rise  or 
the  arch  ;  add  this  divisor  to  the  quotient,  and  half  the 
result  will  be  the  required  radius.  See  Euc.  111.,  Theorem 
uf  Equal  Rectangles  under  the  Segraents  of  Intorsoctiug 
Chords.— R.  Johnstone. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   S0CIETIK3 

Orcn-ATroirn  iinvo  itt  length  been  commenced  on  the  ^lilk- 
wood  Estate,  Loughborough  Park,  Brixton,  the  iirnpc-rty 
of  the  Suburban  Village  and  General  Dwellings  Company. 
As  briefly  reported  in  a  recent  impression,  the  compauj" 
has  lately  como  under  new  management,  and  its  succ-j.-s  is 
legarded  as  certain.  There  are  to  be  650  houses  erected  ou 
the  estate,  each  to  have  a  garden.  The  houses  are  to  l)a  in 
price  from  £200  upward-*,  payment  to  be  matlo  in  tho 
shape  of  rents  extending  over  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Haber- 
shou  (Habershon  and  Pite)is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors. 


Tlie  officers  of  her  Majesty  ship  "Topaze,"  at  present 
stationed  otf  the  South  American  Western  Co.ost,  are  abont 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  S'dkirk 
oa  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 


October  23,  1868. 
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WAGKS   MOVEMENT. 

The  masons'  strike  still  continues  in  Aberdeen.  Both 
parties  seem  determioed  to  try  their  strength.  S<mie 
liindi  hive  left  t-jn-u,  but  tlie  great  bulk  of  them  are  still 
hanging  .ibout.  About  400  struck  work,  and  about  130  re- 
mained in.  As  trade  is  still  slack,  the  masters  having  no 
thing  pressing,  they  may  hold  out  for  siimetime  yet. 

At  a  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  the  Bradford  master 
builders  determined  on  giving  the  notices  for  amendeil 
trade  roles,  as  decided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Gene 
ral  A&iociatiou  at  Liverj^xd. 

The  masons  of  Liveri>ool  and  SJanchester  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  couimeuce  work  at  eight  o'clock 
on  Mondays  and  seven  o'clock  on  other  moruings. 


STAINED    GLA33. 

Os  Saturday  last  two  sbiined  glass  windows  in  memory  of 
the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutlaml,  erected  in  "the 
Knipton  Church,  Yorkshire,  were  c  nupleted.  That  in 
memory  of  the  Duke  is  of  three  liglits,  representing  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  Abraham 
offering  up  Isaac.  The  window  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  Duchess  is  of  two  lights,  and  represents  the  raising  of 
Dorcas. 

Two  more  staiuod  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the 
east  end  of  tlie  church  of  St.  Teresa,  Dublin,  completing 
that  end  of  the  building.  They  are  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Early  and  Powell,  of  Dublin,  the  subjects  bciuj  tlie  es- 
pousals of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  trans verberation  of 
.St.  Teresa. 

A  new  stained  window  has  just  been  inserted  in  the  first 
bay  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  of  St.  Nichohis  Church,  Xew 
castle  on  Tyne.  The  window,  which  has  Iveen  designed  and 
execntcd  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Baguley,  of  Newcastle,  is  of  four 
lights,  in  the  PeriJtndicuIar  style.  The  subjects  are  our 
Lord's  agony  in  the  Garden,  our  Lord  bearing  the  Cro*-, 
the  Entoiabmeut,  ami  the  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre.  The 
subjects  are  surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy,  and  the  tjp 
of  the  window  is  filled  with  simple  tracery. 

A  memiria!  weH  window  is  about  to  be  inserted  in  Xorth 
Tawton  Church,  D^von,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  ^-icar. 
It  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Beer,  of  Eteter.  The  style  is 
the  Decorated,  in  four  lights.  The  subjects  are  the  six  act-s 
of  charity. 

Mr.  Frelerick  Drake,  ofEseter,  has  just  completed  a 
subscription  window  fjr  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
Highweek  Church,  Devon,  in  memory  of  the  Ia*e  incumbent. 
It  is  a  Perpendicular  windowin  three  liglits.  In  the  three 
upp^r  panels  one  design.  Christ  blessing  little  children,  is 
ca-ried  out  with  much  detail  and  circumstance,  and  the 
three  lower  panels  represent  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 


dant  said  he  had  not  given  ordera  for  the  plans  t4i  be 
prepared;  the  hrst  he  hejinl  of  it  was  when  he  received 
them  from  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Urry.  saying  they  were 
iisele.=s.  Ilia  Honour  said  if  he  employed  u  solicitor 
it  w;is  at  his  discretion  to  act  and  order  where  uecos- 
aary.  Mr.  Urry  s.iid  he  never  gave  orders  for  jwrticu- 
lar  plans.  Ho  gave  Mr.  Jones  instructions  to  prepare 
thntd  plans  of  the  tlireo  changes  the  premido^  had  under- 
gone. The  plans  were  for  the  purpose  uf  illustrating  a 
e;i3e  to  the  counsel  in  a  c.ui?e  now  ponding  between  Mr 
Knight  and  Mr.  Hughes.  The  plans  tirat  sent  to  him  were 
not  what  bewantetl,  and  he  told  plaiutiffthey  were  not,  s;iy- 
ing  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  were  rubbish.  The  phius 
he  afterwards  received  wore  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  Hooper 
submilteil  tfiat  if  plaintiti"  did  not  proiK-rlv  preparetho 
dniwingshe  wasnoteniitlc-d  to  charge  for  tU'em.  but  His 
Honour  thought  it  woald  depend  mxiu  from  what  cause 
thuy  were  useless  whether  ho  ought  to  charge  or  not,  and  a 
Mr.  Bull,  sur\-eyor,  of  Loudon,  having  given  evidence  as 
to  tho  charge  (wing  moderate  for  the  work  done,  he  gave 
judgment  for  plaintifE. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  Thames  Police  Court,  on  Thursday  week,  Mr. 
Edward  Pontifex,  the  proprietor  of  some  white  lead  and 
chemical  works  at  MillwaU,  wa^  fined  £5  for  having  used 
a  furnace  which  did  not  consume  its  own  smoke. 
Mr.  Pontifex  had  been  three  times  previously  convicted. 

Important  to  Pl.\sterers.— At  the  Clerkenwell 
County  Court,  on  Tuesday  week,  the  cause  of 
Fisher  v.  Crispe  was  heard  Mr.  Boydell  appeared 
for  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Popham  for  defendant.  Plaintiff,  a 
plasterer,  had  contracted  to  planter  two  houses  belonging  to 
defendantat  £14  10s.  each.  While  the  work  was  in  progress 
defendant  sold  one  of  the  houses,  and,  according  to  plain- 
tiff's account,  directed  him  to  do  some  extra  work  re  luired 
by  the  purchaser  of  the  house.  Plaintiff  did  the  work,  but 
when  he  received  the  money  on  his  &>ntract  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  balance  (£3  4s.  t>d.),  and  defendant  refasad 
to  pay  it.  stating  that  the  charge  was  excessive.— Mr. 
Boydell  called  for  the  production  of  the  contract. — Mr 
Popham  produced  it.  but  objected  to  its  use  as  evidenc?, 
as  it  was  not  stamped.— His  Honour  (K.  H.  Bagshawe. 
Esq.,  Q.C.,)  on  inspecting  the  document,  observed  that  it 
was  only  signed  by  the  plaintiff.     Had  the  defendant  also 

-  -  ned  it  the  objection  would  have  held  good,  but  it   would 

'  iu  this  instance,  as  the  Stamp  Act  required  the  signa- 

-  r/ of  the  person  sought  to  be  charged.  He  would,  how- 
ever. Lake  a  note  of  Mr.  Popbam's  objection.  The  item?  of 
the  claim  were  then  examined.  The  plaintiff  produceil  a 
bill  with  the  items  in  detail,  but  the  defendant  objected 
to  the  document  as  b^ing  differeat  from  the  original  claim. 
The  original  claim  was  then  put  in,  and  this  differ-^  so 
materially   from  the  subjejuent    one   that   His   Honour 

i^ed  to  hear  any  more,  and  nonsuited  the  plaintiff,  with 

['.f-R.^UDiNG  Dust  Contractors. —John  "Watson,  John 
Siinonds,  and  Richard  Thompson,  "  flying  dustmen." 
residing  at  Back-road,  Kingsland,  were  ch:trged  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court  by  Mr,  Robert  Dunham,  inspec- 
tor of  nuisances  to  the  parish  of  Islington,  with  collecting 
the  .ashes  from  the  house  No.  2.5.  Norfolk-road,  Islin  ton, 
tl::-v  not  having  been  employed  by  Mr.  Henry  Dodd,  the 
tractor  for  the  removal  of  dust  from  that  parish.  The 
ice  was  committed  so  far  back  as  the  *24th  of  S-ptember 

■  but  owing  to  the  prisoners  giving  false  addresses  they 
'  iia  not  be  sorvftd  with  the  process  of  the  court,  and 
h -ace  their  apprehension.     The  prisoners  were  seen  on  two 

■  -  t-ions  to  remove  the    dust,  and  at  the    house   above 

-ed  the  constable  made  them  desist  and  go  awav.  The 
-  'Hors  denied  in  the  most  impudent  manner  that  they 
i -- thomeuwhoremuicd  thoduflt.  hnt    .^-iUl  thfty'tnei- 

■  .'  did.  The  magistrates  ordered  each  of  the  defendants 
t'  t'^y  afineof  403.,  and  4s.  costs,  or  iu  d'ifauU  to  be  kept 
t    h,-ii\l  labour    for  one  calendai   month.      The  prisoners 

:  --■  locked  up. 

A  N-  ARcniTECT's  Bill.  -  Jones  v.  Knight.  —This  was  an 

arnt^d  case,    in    which  defendant,   an  inhabitant  of 

.e.    d^i-uted  the   balance   of    a  bill   of    £13   3s.,   for 

'ings.  surveyings,  4:c.,  as  an   overcharge,   £10  having 

t:  paid  into  court.     PJaii.lilt  said  the  item   in  dispute 

!uded  twos-ets  of  drawings  of  the  premises  in  the  Ar- 

•'.  which  he  had  been  ordered  by  Mr.  Urry,  defendant's 

I  ::it<>r,  to  prepare  for  him.     He  followed  his  instructions 

JUijjlicitly,  and  on  sending  him  the  drawings  he  said  they 

were  useless,  and  he  prepared  others,  which  answered  the 

purpose  desired.     He  had,  of  cour=e,  charged   him  for  the 

fii^t  set,  which  was  included  in  the  item  of  £5  58.    Defen- 
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Mr.  Street  U  engaged  in  the  repair  of  Bolton 
Abbey. 

The  chaii-man  of  the  Associated  Arts  lastituto 
has  issued  cards  for  a  convirsizione  at  9, 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  on  the  Slst  inst. 

In  a  discussion  that  ensued  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Islington  vestry  on  Friday  last,  on  the  question 
of  providing  a  steam  roadroUer  for  the  parish, 
a  striking  proof  was  adduced  of  the  economy  tliat 
would  accrue  from  such  a  step.  In  October,  1 S6  7, 
a  piece  o£  the  road  extending  from  Highbury- 
corner  to  Park-street  was  rolled  experimentally. 
Not  a  siogle  load  of  broken  granite  has  since  been 
laid  down  there,  and  the  road  is  uniformly  hard 
and  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  from  October, 
1S67,  to  August,  1S6S,  no  less  than  747  loads  of 
granite  have  been  thrown  upon  the  road  from 
the  "  Cock  "  at  Highbury  to  the  "  Angel "  (exclu- 
sive of  the  part  which  had  been  rolled).  Under 
this  treatment  the  road  has  been  either  almost 
impassable  for  loose  granite,  or  '•  lumpy  "  from 
its  uneven  consolidation.  The  road-roller  is  to 
be  adopted. 

Dr.  Ballard,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Is- 
lington, has,  in   accordance  with  the  fifth  section 
of  the   Artisans'    and  L  ibourers'  Dwellings'  Act, 
j  reported  upon  the  condition  of  some  of  the  dwell- 
j  ini;s  of  the  poor  in  that  parish.     Parsell's-court,  in 
the  High-street,  contains  places,  according  to  the 
report,  not  fit  for  human  habitation.     The  re  jort 
!  will  be    discussed  at   the    next   meeting    of   the 
vestry. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  deeming  it 
desirable  that  their  works  along  the  new  street 
from  Blackfriars  to  the  ilansion  House  should  be 
carried  on  under  the  same  management  as  those 
ut  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company, 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  company  have 
undertaken  the  formation  of  the  sewer  and  sub- 
way at  the  same  time  as  their  railway  up  to  the 
pjiot  where  the  railway  and  street  will  diverge, 
for  the  sum  of  £22,000.  The  portion  of  the 
sewer  and  subway  to  be  so  constructed  by  the 
railway  company  is  that  to  the  east  of  St.  An- 
drew's-hill,  while  that  portion  west  of  Chatham- 
place  is  included  in  the  Thames  Embankment 
Contract  No.  3,  but  there  remained  an  interme- 
diate space  of  about  700it.  and  a  short  length  of 
vaults,  the  execution  of  which  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Webster,  at  the  rates  of  payment  specified  in 
the  schedule  of  prices  attached  to  his  contract  for 
the  portion  of  the  Thames  Embankment  from  the 
Temple  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  at  the  estimited 
cost  of  £10,000. 

The  Architectural  Association  will  hold  a  en- 
ver$a:io)ie  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Friday  evening, 
the  30th  inst. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  when  he  may 
expect  a  further  instalment  of  the  "  Architec- 
tural Society's  Dictionary  of  .Architecture  ?"  We 
heard  a  sho-i  time  back  that  it  was  in  future  in- 
tended to  issue  it  yearly  at  Latter  Lammas. 

Tliree  newly-built  houses  iu  Holloway-road, 
London,  suidenly  fell  down  on  Sunday  forenoon 
about  half-past  seven  o'clock.  The  way  in  which 
houses  are  nowadays  "  run  up  "  reminds  one  of 
the  story  of  a  Yankee  in  Paris,  who,  being  at  au 
hotel,  tilted  his  chair  after  the  manner  of  his 
countrymen,  but  overbalancing  himself  and  falling 
against  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  went  clean 
through  it  into  the  street.  Archwologista  find 
the  domestic  architecture  of  our  ancestors  a 
profitable  study,  butfuturegenerations  will  hardly 
derive  equal  satisfaction  from  the  cheap  houses  of 
these  days. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Guardians 
Board  on  Thursday  week,  Mr.  Culverhuuse  was 
elected  Clerk  of  the  \i  orks  for  Ihe  iniirmary  at 
Highgate.     There  were  five  candidates. 

A  company  is  being  formed  in  Plaislow  having 
for  its  objects  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a 
new  town  or  public  hall. 

The  approach  road  from  the  comer  of  Hatton- 
garden,  liolbom,  to  the  new  market  at  Smith- 
field,  will  shortly  be  opened  iu  its  entirety.  The 
new  road  crosses  the  Farringdon-road,  the  level 
of  which  is  being  raised  slightly.  One  half  of  the 
road  (that  from  Holborn  to  F,irringdon-.-oad)  was 
opened  some  months  since,  and  the  remaining 
half  (that  from  Farringdon-road  to  Smithfield)  is 
now  being  paved,  and  will  shortly  be  completed. 
This  road  is  in  a  line  with  the  road  bounding  the 
northern  side  of  the  new  meat  market,  and,  when 
complete,  it  will  present  one  unbroken  line  from 
Holborn  to  Charterhouse  square.  Steps  are  being 
taken  to  carry  it  through  Charterhouse-square 
into  Aldersgate-strcet. 

The  Temple  Gardens,  the  pride  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  in  about  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  outvie  all  previous  years  so  far  as  the 
display  of  autumnal  Howera  is  concerned.  The 
green  sward  in  both  gardens  is  now  in  first-rate 
trim,  and  the  many  thousand  pompones  and 
crysanthemums  are  beginning  to  show  flower. 
How  very  many  other  open  spaces  there  are  in 
the  metropolis  where  the  good  example  of  the 
Templars  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  ! 

An  address  has  been  presented  to  tho  Emperor 
Napoleon  by  about  100  influential  noblemen, 
M.P.'s,  and  other  gentlemen,  praying  his  Majesty 
to  support  the  project  of  a  submarine  tunnel  be- 
tween England  and  France. 

The  council  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
announce  the  near  completion  of  the  premises  in 
Bowling-street,  Westminster,  aud  invite  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  institution  to  call  and  inspect  the 
new  home  for  the  collection  about  to  be  removed 
from  South  Kensington.  The  fund  subscribed 
has  been  exclusively  devoted  towards  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  actual  building.  It  is  now  ex- 
hausted, and  £1,000  more  is  required  to  pay  the 
balance  due  to  the  contractor.  The  two  shops  in 
the  front  of  the  building  have  been  let  at  a  rent 
which  will  cover  the  ground  rent  payable  by  the 
council. 

The  works  on  the  Milkwood  estate,  Brix- 
ton, which  has  become  the  property  of  the 
Suburban  ViUage  and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, have  been  commenced.  The  surveyor  has 
been  engaged  during  the  past  week  in  marking 
out  the  roads,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissionera 
having  given  formal  possession.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  on  this  estate  about  G50  houses,  each  to 
have  a  garden.  Plans  have  been  prepared,  and 
when  the  estate  is  completed  it  will  be  a  great 
improvement  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  houses 
are  to  be  in  price  from  £200  upwards,  payment  to 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  rents,  extending  over  14 
years. 

New  docks  are  in  course  of  construction  at 
Lynn.  When  finished,  they  will  occupy  an  area 
of  74  acres.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being 
£S6,000.  The  front  or  river  wall  is  carried  down 
to  the  solid  clay,  rises  to  low  water  mark,  and  is 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  beton,  weighing 
three  tons  each.  'The  beton  is  composed  of  sea 
shingle,  sand,  Portland  cement,  and  lime,  mixed 
with  water.  Above  low  water  mark  the  wall  is 
carried  up  in  brickwork.  The  entrance  to  the 
docks  will  be  through  a  lock  chamber  50ft.  wide. 
The  interior  of  the  basins  will  be  lined  with  con- 
crete blocks.  Mr.  Brunlee-s,  C.L'.,  is  the  en- 
gineer. 

Tho  Masborcugh  Burial  Board  held  a  meeting 
on  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  examining  tho 
competing  designs  for  the  proposed  new  ceme- 
tery. There  were  eleven  competitors,  residing  in 
variousparts  of  the  country.  The  choice  of  the 
Board  ultimately  fell  ujwn  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Blackmoor  and  Mitchell  Withers,  of  Sheffield  and 
Rutherham,  the  estimated  cost  of  carrjing  out 
which  will  be  £1,800.  Tho  total  expense  of  ihc 
new  cemetery  is  expected  to  be  from  £3  500  to 
£4,000. 

A  proas  verbal  bearing  witnefs  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  for  rebuilding  the  prand  cupola 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  conformity  with  the  protocol  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1S'J2,  was  signed  on  the  26th  ult.  be- 
tween the  (Jovernor  of  Palestine  and  the  CodbuIb- 
General  of  France  and  Russia. 
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A  correspondent,  correcting  a  contemporary, 
who  stated  that  the  organ  of  St.  Nichol.aa,  Fri- 
bourg,  was  the  largest  in  the  world,  gives  some 
details  of  the  best  known  large  organs,  which  may 
interest  those  of  our  readers  at  present  following 
the  organ  discussion  in  our  columns.  The  Fri- 
bourg  organ  is  said  to  contain  but  64  stops,  and 
about  4,500  pipes,  and  is  not  a  powerful  instru- 
ment, although  it  contains  some  good  "solo" 
stops.  The  following  instruments,  among  others, 
exceed  it  in  size,  viz.  : — The  Lucerne,  70  stops  ; 
W'eingarten,  66  stops  ;  Ulm,  100  stops  ;  Stutt- 
gart, 70  stops  ;  Rotterdam,  92  stops;  St.  Mary's, 
Liibeck,  82  stops ;  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  63  stops  ; 
St.  Sulpice,  ditto,  100  stops;  Notre  Dame, 
ditto,  S6  stops.  I  may  also  mention  the  three 
great  organs  at  Hamburg,  and  the  following  in 
England  : — Doncaster  parish  church,  96  stops  ; 
York  Minster,  09  stops :  Leeds  Townhall,  85 
stops  ;  Alexandra  Park,  London,  87  stops  ;  and 
St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  100  stops  and 
8,000  pipes.  The  latter  instrument,  by  Willis,  of 
London,  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  oigan 
in  the  world,  but  will  be  outdone  by  that  (also 
by  Willis)  now  being  made  for  the  Hall  of  Science 
and  Art,  South  Kensington,  which  will  possess 
111  stops,  and  have  pipes  of  burnished  tin  40ft, 
long  in  front. 

An  experiment  in  the  ventilation  of  mines 
by  G.  Guibal's  new  patent  fans  has  lately  been 
made  at  a  colliery  in  the  South  Staftordshire 
district.  The  workings  of  the  pit  at  which  the 
trials  were  made  are  very  deep  and  extensive,  and 
the  coal  is  of  a  fiery  character.  It  is  satisfactory, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  by  the  new  method  "  it 
only  took  about  twenty  seconds  to  increase  the 
ventilation  from  a  state  of  nearly  stagnation  to  that 
of  600,000  cubic  feet  per  minute."  The  experiment 
was  in  every  way  a  success,  and  we  trust  that  the 
invention  is  destined  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
worst  risks  to  which  our  miners  are  exposed. 

A  company  commenced  two  years  since  the  irri- 
gation of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  are  called 
the  Landes  of  the  Pontlong,  near  Pau,  in  the 
PyrtSa^'^'S,  and  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  the  other 
day  has  produced  an  account  of  the  results  ob- 
tained to  the  present  time.  Of  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  belonging  to  the  company, 
one-half  have  this  year  produced  fine  crops  of 
hay  and  grain,  while  the  remainder  are  still  co- 
vered with  fern  and  reeds  intermixed  with  grass, 
which  affords  poor  nourishment  for  cattle  during 
only  about  two  months  in  the  year.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  know  at  what  expense  and  in  what 
manner  this  important  reclamation  has  been 
effected,  for  few  countries  are  without  waste  lands 
which  require  some  similar  treatment. 

♦ ■ 

— ^ — 
TENDERS. 

Chiselfiurst. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa  reaidenco  aud 
stible^  at  Cbisjlhnrat,  Kent,  for  Owen  Edwards,  Es-i. 
Johu  Tarring,  architect,  (»<>,  Basin^jhall-strect,  K.C.  ;  — 

F.  SauDdera  (accepted) £3100 

Dablisgton.— Darlington  Union  Workhouse.  Mr 
Charlea  J.  Adams,  A.U.I.B.A.,  architect,  Stockton-ou- 
Tees.  Qllantitie-^  supplied  by  Messrs.  Liosdeil  and  Gif- 
fard,  Gresham-bm'khiiK.s,  City:^ 

For  the  whole  of  the  works. 

Keswick £15,167     9     G 

Robaon , 14,1*27     0    0 

Bellerby 13,910  14     2 

Simp3on. 13,603     0    0 

Sanderson 13,575  19    6 

Johnson 12,S72     0     0 

Robinson  and  Slarehall 12,310    5     0 

W'Cormick  11,799    0    0 

Lowest  separate  tenders. 
M'Cormick,    Brickwork,    Plastering, 

Masonry  £G0:i9    0    0 

Wharton,  Slating  771     q    3 

JohoBon,  Plumbing,  Glazing,  Smith's  work  ...     1585    0    0 

Garget,  Joinery 2i»D8  16    4 

Dryden,  Painter 322    9     9 

11,696  12    9 

The  tender  for  the  whole  of  the  works  by  Mr.  M'Cor- 

inick  at  £11,799  was  accepted. 

DuiiHAM. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  Masonic  Hall,  Old 

Elvet(City).     T.  C,  KUly,  architect  ;— 

Punslion,  Ma'ron  iind  IJricklayer  £973     0 

Ilntton,  Carpontor  and  Joiner 340    0 

Rule  and  Son,  Slaters  48     4 

Almond,  Plumber  and  Smith 135     0 

Mole,  Plasterer  337    0 

Magijison,  Stainer  and  Glazier  61  14 

IX)NDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  house  and 

shop.  No.  11,  Crombies-row  Commercial  road,  E  ,  for  S. 

O.  Frost,   Esq.    Mr.   0.   F.  Pay"e,  architect.    No  ouau- 

titiea:- 

Searlc £505 

Vickeraand  Harding 663 

Moyl  (accepted)    ,... , 452 


Durham  (Cmmty).  —  For  the  erection  of  St.  John's 
church,  Holmside,  to  seat  150 adults.  T,  C  Ebdy,  archi- 
tect : — 

Kell.  Chester-le-street,  Masonry...  £376  10    0 
Sanderson.  Carpenter  and  Joiner       300    0    0 

Rule  and  Soj.  Slaters 66    4     0 

Laidler,  Plumber  and  Smith 60  13    0 

Hodgson,  Stainer  and  Glazier 37  13     8 

■Wilkinson,  Newcastle,  Plasterer...       43  10     0 

KiRKLEASHAM.  -For  the  erection  of  Kirklea^ham  Free 
Schools.  Mr.  Cbarles  J.  Adams,  A.R.I.  B.A.,  architect, 
Stockton-on-Tees  : — 

Messrs.  Shafto  and  Barry  (accepted) £3333 

TjEavii^den. — For  schools.  To  be  executed  in  Durham 
bricks: — 

Till £48.540 

Kirk  and  Parry  47,150 

Hig^'s 46.560 

Kirk   44.900 

Chappel ^ 44,350 

Nicholson  ..,'. 43,750 

Manley  and  Rogers 42,645 

Webb  and  Sons   42.265 

Heushaw 41,600 

MiLun  (accepted) 38,845 

LewisHjVii.  -For  erecting  the  new  church  of  St.  Mark's, 
Lewisham.     W.  C.  Banks,  £3],,  architect: — 

Mansfield  £13,250 

Piper  and  Wheeler, 12,578 

Jackson  and  Shaw 12,550 

Gammon   11,396 

Najlar  10,793 

Myers 10,587 

LoXDos'. — For  rebuilding  No.  35,  Great  Portland-street, 
W.  Messrs.  Biid  and  Walters,  architects.  Quautities  sup- 
plied — 

M'Lachlan    £1122 

Kelly  Brothers 1116 

E.  Brown 10^9 

Newmnu  and  Mann  1090 

Williams  and  Son 10S3 

Ebbs  and  Sons  (accepted) 1077 

IjONDoy.— For  additions  and  alterations  to  33,  Beecli- 
street,  Barbican,  fur  Mes'^rs.  Harris  and  Sons.  John 
Belcher,  ar^jhitect  and  surveyor  :  — 

Bottomley  £360 

Bird 305 

Fairhalland  Weeks 302 

Peiry  291 

Vickery  (accepted)   270 

London. — For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse,  workrooms, 
<tc.,  at  4,  Little  Portland-street,  for  Peter  RLbiuson,  Es^]. 
W.  A.  Baker,  Es  \.,  architect : — 

F.  Saunders(accepted) £2720 

Ramsp.ate. — For  building  two  ale  stores  at  the  brewery, 
for  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Wotton.  Mr.  B.  Adkins,  archi- 
tect :  — 

Goodchild £1977 

Cricket '„*[,     1l'03 

Belsey    1638 

"Wilson I4OS 

Epps  1195 

Sollitt  (accepted). , iiS7 

SournES'D.  —  For  tavern  for  the  Commonwealch 
Land,  Budding,  and  Investment  Society.  Mr.  Iron,  archi- 
tect ;  — 

Johnston £1435 

Gunn 1475 

Luke niQ 

Wood I3:i3 

Kilby 1335 

Heaile „     1305 

Crabband  Vaughau  i.'S* 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Company  1250 

A.  and  J.  Smith 1247 

Hobern 1235 

Sr.    JIary  Cray  (Kent).-  For  parsonage -house  : — 

Holiins    £1875  0 

Ilili,  Clayton,  and  Hobbs 1779  8 

Wright 1745  0 

Keys 1700  0 

Vaughan 141JU  0 

Francis  (accepted)    J375  0 

Smyth iiijs  0 

SrorKToN-oN-TF.E.s.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa,  exclu- 
sive of  boundary  walls,  stabling,  and  glazing,  for  U. 
Gray.  Ei[.,  Stockton  on  Tee-i.  Mr.  Charlei  J.  Adam^, 
A.H,  LB.  A  ,  architect,  Stocktem  on-Tees  :   - 

Sle'sr.-i.  Fletcher,  Brickwork  and  Plasteriog  ..  £445     0 

Bowman  and  Bouron,  Mason 73     q 

J.  Cooke,  Joiner 307    q 

J.  Atkinson,  Painting 40  iq 

J.  Ibbetsou,  Slating (53     q 

M.  Pearson,  Plumbing  and  Smith  9I  10 

Stockton--on-Tees  -For  the  erection  of  nine  houses  at 
Stockton-on-Tees,  for  R.  H.  Appleton,  Esj.  Mr.  Chai-lea 
J.  Adams,  architect,  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  tenders  sub- 
mitted by  the  following  contractors  have  been  se- 
lected :—Maggison,  Brickwork  and  Plastering;  Bowman 
and  Bouron,  Masonry  ;  Spiers  and  Middlemis,^,  Joinery  ■ 
Messrs.  Hind,  Plumbing  and  Gasfltting ;  J.  Ibbetsou 
Slating. 

WATFonn.  -  For  erecting  a  pair  of  semi  detached  cot- 
tages at  Watfonl,  Hert3,  for  Thomas  Dracott,  Esq.  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Thicke.  architect  :  — 

Extra 
white  facings. 

Waterman  (error) £412    0    0    ...  £  8 

Allen    320     0    0     ...     10 

Crippa 317     0     0     ...     13 

Hailey  ^accepted) 285     1     6     ...     12 


C0XTRACT3    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

PoRTPiELP,  NEAR  CniCHESTER. —October  27.— For  the 
erection  of  a  new  district  church.  G.  Woods,  Shopwyke 
House,  near  Chichester. 

Sefton  Park,  Liverpool.  — October  26.— For  the  supply 
and  fixing  of  iron  railing,  gates,  &e.  J.  Riyner,  town  clerk, 
Liverpool. 

Hastings. — November  16. — For  the  pvirchase  of  ashes, 
cinders,  marine  stores,  and  refuse  of  every  kind.  G. 
Meadows,  clerk,  Local  Board  of  Health,  Hastings. 

Leicester.  —October  28.  —For  the  caiistruction  and 
erection  of  a  treadmill.  E.  L,  Stephens,  borough 
surveyor,  Corporate  Offices,  Silver  street,  Leicester. 

Mold  and  Denbigh  Junction  Railway. — November  2. 
—For  the  completion  of  the  above  railway,  and  for  the 
erection  of  passenger  stations.  J.  Broughail,  secretary, 
Shrewsbury. 

Greenwich. — October  28. — For  laying  down  granite 
kerb  and  Aberdeen  dressed  granite  cubes,  E.  W.  James, 
cleik  to  the  Board  of  Works,  Greenwich. 

Northampton  Waterworks.  -  October  27. — For  con- 
structing a  covered  reservoir.  A.  MUue,  2,  Gold-street, 
Northampton. 

St.  Sepulchre,  London.— November  2.— For  warming 
this  church  with  hot  water.     W.  Fjwler,  vestry  clerk. 

Colchester  (Essex)  — November  6. — For  erection  of 
officers'  quarters,  &c.  Commanding  Officer,  Royal  Engi- 
neers' office, 

SpiL.SBv(County  of  Lincoln). —November  7. — For  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  the  house  of  correction.  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  Spilsby. 

WiSBEAcu— November  4. — For  making  and  fixing  about 
54ft.  elliptical  cast-iron  culverts.  W.Adams,  C.E  ,  Wis- 
beach. 

Owlerton,  near  Sheffield.— November  4.— For  the 
erection  of  a  new  church.  Messrs.  Blackmoor  and  Mitchell, 
Withers-street,  James-street,  Sheffield. 

Tlinbridi-.e. — November  2. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa. 
Mr.  S.  Cooper,  10,  Lawrence  Pountney-laue,  E  C. 

For  the  erection  ofgisworks  for  a  vilUge  50  miles  from 
London,  and  for  laying  gas  mains  and  services  to  samo. 
Mr.  A.  Verey,  St.  Margarets,  Herts. 

St.  Ives  (Htintingdoii). — Novembers. — For  tenders  for 
the  sewerage  of  the  union  workhouse.  E.  A.  Walhugford, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Dover  Union. — November  6. — For  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  »tc.,  for  the  iuflrmary.  W.  Cross,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Buckland. 


COMPETITIONS, 

India.— Public  Works'  Department.— Competitive  ex- 
aminations for  forty  appointments  in  tlie  Eoginoer 
E-stabliahmont  in  the  month  of  Doceinbor  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 

.Melbourne,  near  Derby.— For  designu  for  a  new  Wes- 
leyan  chapel.     Mr.  W.  H.  Adcock,  Melbourne,  near  Derby. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

October  7. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Me  srs.  E  Fosund  Bousfield.- Lease- 
hold residence,  known  as  Thauet  Lodge,  TuUe  hill,  Surrey, 
let  on  lease  at  £65  per  annum,  term  98  years  from  1838,  at 
£12  12s.  per  annum- Sold  for  £1,060. 

Leasehold  residence  and  stabling,  known  as  Harley  Villa, 
Tulse  hill,  let  at  £70  per  annum,  tenn  96j  yeara  from  1839, 
at  £11  4s.  per  annum — £800. 

Leasehuld  residence.  No.  19,  Gloucester  crescent,  Regent's 
Park,  let  at  i;60  per  annum,  term  72  years  unexpired,  at 
£10  per  annum- £660. 

Leasehold  three  houses  and  shops,  Nos  63,  65,  and  67, 
Caledonian  road,  King's  cross,  producing  £110  per  annum, 
term  06  years  unexpired,  at  £24  per  annum — £1,330. 

By  Messrs.  D^benham,  Storr,  and  Sons. — Two  policies  of 
assurance  for  JtluO  each  in  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund  and 
Life  Assurance  Otfice,  on  the  life  of  a  gentleman  a"-ed  50 
yeara — £40  each.  ** 

O'TTOBER  S. 

At  the  Mart.  —  By  Messrs.  Beadel.  —  Freehold  estate 
situate  in  the  parishes  of  Thundersley  and  Laindon,  Essex 
comprising  a  farm  kuown  as  Thundersley  Lodge,  with  resi- 
dence, gardens,  orchard,  cottag^^s,  homesteads,  and  grass, 
corn,  and  marsh  land,  the  whole  containing  421a  3r  30n' 
—£11,300.  .      .    ^f- 

Freehold  and  copyhold  estate  known  as  Diggins  Farm,  iu 
the  parishes  of  WilUngdale  Doe  and  Beauchamp  Bootln'iig, 
Essex,  comprising  a  residence  with  stabling',  homestead', 
buildings,  and  lOra.  -Jr.  15p.  of  laud— £5,SU0. 

Freehold  house  with  two  shops,  situate  in  High  atrest 
Brentwood.  Essex,  let  at  £40  per  annum— £550.  '  ' 

Copyhol.l  farm,  kuown  as  Liyers,  in  the  parish  of  Wil- 
lingdale  Doe,  Essex,  comprising  a  farmhouse,  homestead 
buildings,  two  cottages,  and  3S:i.  2r-  2Sp   of  land— £l  U70. 

Copynold  two  cotuiges  ami  6a.  Or.  34p.  of  land,  i/i  the 
parish  of  Williugil  ile  Spain,  Essex— £250. 

A  £100  share  in  the  Chelmer  and  Blackwater  Navigation 
Company— £39. 

By  Messrs.  C.  C.  and  T.  Moore. —Leaaehold  three  houses, 
Nos.  5  to  7,  Bohn  street,  Edward  street.  Mile  end.  pro- 
ducing £54  12i.  per  annum,  term  87  years,  ground  rent  £7 
— £275. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  11  and  12  Cologne  street. 
Mile  end,  producing  £36  Ss.  per  annum,  term  87  years  at 
£7  per  auiuun  — £200. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  23  and  24,  William  street. 
Cannon  street  road,  and  two  houses,  Nos.  2  and  3,  Humbor 
court,  iu  rear,  producing  £79  6s.  p-r  annum,  term  3l  years, 
ground  rent  £10  per  annum — £415. 

Leasehold  five  houses,  one  with  shop,  Nos.  100,  102,  104, 
106,  and  108,  Cornwall  street,  St.  George's  East,  proiluciufr 
£82  53.  per  annum,  term  22  years  unexpired,  at  £5  ir.-.  per 
annum— £280. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  13,  Alfred  street.  Bow  road, 
annual  value  £32,  tsrm  35  yeare,  ground  rent  JH  13d.  6d. 
per  annum — £2-J0. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  1,  Walter  street,  Portland  street. 
Stepney,  annual  value  >*•'«,  term  &o  juars,  ground  rent  Jui 
pel  annum   -£270. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  5  and  6,  Ann  street,  Green 
street,  Stepney,  producing  JCIG  16s  per  annum,  term  55 
years  unexpired,  ground  rent  £6  6s  per  annum— £285. 

Freehold  two  liouses,  Nos.  45  and  75,  West  street, 
Devonshire  street.  Mile  end,  producing  £41  123  pei  annum 
-£400. 

Fee  farm  rent  of  £  ,  arising  from  No.  140,  Aldei-sgal 
street— £60. 

By  Mi".  Newbon.— Freehold  residence.  No.  9,  Stockwell' 
common  —£5,600. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  8,  South  place,  Albon  road, 
Stoke  Newington  green,  annual  value  £50— £660. 

Leasehold  premises,  No.  31,  New  Gloucester  street,  Hox- 
ton,  let  on  lease  at  £28  per  annum,  term  63  years  from  1823, 
at  8s.  per  annum— £295. 
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Leasehold  house  and  shop,  Xo.  32,  N'ew  Gloucester  street, 
let  on  lease  at  £24  i>er  aunum,  term  and  ground  rent  same 
as  above— £230. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  ITS,  St.  Tauls  road,  Caiionbory, 
annual  value  £/iO,  term  S3J  years  unexpired,  at  £S  8a.  per 
annum    £-160. 

Leasehold  residence,  known  as  Alma  Villa,  Tollington 
road,  Hoiloway.  let  at  £o2  lOs  i>er  annum,  term  espiiing 
in  \9'd2,  at  £5  IGs,  per  annum — £500. 

By  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Kemp —Leasehold  three  bouses 
and  shops.  Xos.  5,  7,  and  i>,  Westminster  road,  producing 
£1G  per  annum,  term  IS  years  unexpired- £1,005. 

Leasehold  business  premises,  No.  39,  Marchmont  street. 
Brunswick  square,  let  at  £:0  jer  annum,  term  37 i  years 
unexpii'cd,  at  £13  13s.  per  annum — £5S5. 

October  9. 

>t  the  Xart.  —  By  Mr.  YT.  TV.  Mason.  —  Freehold 
projwrty,  known  as  tlio  Stourmonth  Brewery,  AVingham, 
Kent,  with  two  malt  houses,  stabling,  re-sidenco,  plant, 
gocQwill,  Ac,  aUo  a  hop  idantatiou,  two  public  houses 
»t  Margate,  and  a  residence  and  cottago  at  Dover — 
£3,570. 

October  12. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.Whittingbam  —Freehold  building 
land,  frouung  Hindmau's  and  Upland  ro.idrf,  Teckhani  rye, 
in  46  lots.  Lots  *2f.3  to  ;i07  eomprisetl  previous  sales  Lot 
SOS  sold  for  £40  ;  lot  .109,  £-10  ;  lot  10,  £40  ;  lot  3:^6,  £39  ; 
lots  .345  to  35?,  £40  each. 

Freehold  building  land  situate  at  Hornsey,  in  GO  lots — 
from  £G0  to  £'2bO  per  ^ilot. 

October  13. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Bebenharo,  Tewson.  and  Far- 
mer.—Freehold  n^sidence,  with  coach  house  and  stiibling. 
and  meadow  land  containing  about  seven  acres,  situate  at 
CUygate,  Surrey— £3,000. 

OCTODER  15. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son.  —  Free- 
hold plot  of  building  land,  Eituate  in  Dennett's  road, 
Peckham— £740. 

October  16. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  Watney, 
and  Company. — Freehold  estate  known  as  Juniper  Hall, 
situate  in  tlie  vale  of  Mickleham,  Surrey,  comprising  a 
residence  with  stabling,  cottages,  park,  <fcc.,  containing 
nearly  60  acres,  also  a  leasehold  plantation,  containing  4a. 
2r.  13p.— £19,000. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY, 

Bandell  and  Saukdebs,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots; 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham, 
Wilts.— [Advt.] 


BAITKHUPTS. 

TO  surrender   in  BASlNOnALL-STREET. 

Kobert  Gooch,  Hertford  road,  Kingslaud.  plumber, 
October 30,  at  12 -"William  Holdom  Kimmins,  Finchlev, 
brick  merchant,  Novembers,  at  12— John  Henry  Lance, 
Croydon,  builder,  October  30,  at  12 — John  Moore  Smith, 
Cornhill  and  Stratford,  Es^ex,  architect,  November  3,  at 
12 — Valentine  Cooper,  Lewisham,  b^iilder,  November  3,  at 
1— Thomas  Graves,  Winstanley-road,  Battersea,  builder, 
November  4,  at  12 — George  John  Moor,  Aylsham-road,  Old 
Kent  road,  plumber,  November  4,  at  2. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COCNTRT. 

Charles  Beech,  Charles  Tharme,  and  John  Atkins, 
Banley,  timber  dealers,  October  IS,  at  12 — TVilliam  Briggs, 
Halifax,  bricklayer,  October  30,  at  10 — Richard  Chapman. 
Cleethorpes,  joiner — Thomas  and  William  English,  Peter- 
borough, painter,  October  31,  at  12 — William  Shelton, 
Stonesby,  Leicestershire,  lime  burner,  October  26,  at  11 — 
Samuel  White,  Keyworth,  Notts,  joiner,  October 2S,  atl0.30 
—James  Broad,  Bristol,  builder,  October  30,  at  11 — 
■William  Down,  Hastings,  bricklayer,  October  31,  at  11. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

December  11,  J.  Evans,  West  Ham,  builder— December 
18,  J.  H.  Tozer,  King's  Cross-ioad,  carpenter  and  joiner — 
December  10,  J.  C.  Wilson,  Lime-street,  City,  engineer — 
November  13,  J.  Moody,  Leeds,  builder — November  13. 
N.  Gaunt  and  J.  Sowry,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  iron  and 
Bteel  merchants— November  16,  H.  Slercer,  St.  Helen's, 
bricklayer— November  3,  A.  Lomax,  Gorton,  contractor — 
KoTtmber  10,  T.  Baxeudale,  Eccleshill,  slater— December 
1,  J.  H.  Wilson,  Amble,  Northumberland,  tinner  and 
plumber— November  11,  W.J.  Eowtn,  Tottenham,  builder — 
November  11,  J.  F.  Kent,  Thornton  Heath,  carpenter  and 
builder — November  13,  W.  Sexton,  York- place,  BanisbiuT-, 
joiner — November  13,  J.  Hoar,  f  mithstreet,  Kiog'sroad, 
Chelsea,  carpenter — November  SO,  J.  Buck,  Bath  street, 
Poplar,  master  plasterer — December  1,  T.  Shakesi>eare, 
Latchmere  gro^e,  Battereea,  engineer— December  3,  T. 
Potterton,  Balham-hill,  builder — December  4,  C.  Mills, 
Dockhead,  contractor- December  1,  J,  Owen,  Bourne- 
mouth, builder — Dectmber  3,  C.  Sa'inders,  Leytonstone, 
builder — December  4,  G.  Newton,  Brighton,  builder — 
October  30,  W.  Hampshire,  Huddersfield.  builder— 
Kovember  26,  W.  H.  Jackman,  Haylands,  Hants,  builder 

-November  5,  H.  Williams,  Redruth,  carpenter  and 
buUder. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Hardy  and  Hopper,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  timber  mer- 
chants-Lacy and  Flexman,  Bronphton-street,  Battersea, 
builders- Simi)son  and  Co,,  Stockton-on-Tees,  builders— 
Phippsand  Hay,  Bath,  architects — W.  and  J.  C.  Kemp, 
Exeter,  timber  dealers— Charlton  and  Co.,  Newcastle  upon- 
Tjne,  plumbers.  , 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

David  Smith,  Glasgow,  civil  engineer,  October  28, 
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MONEY  to  LEND.— The  HERCULES 
LA>D.  EUILDIKG.  at'd  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY  are 
prepared  to  make  immediate  ADVANCES,  on  Mortgage,  in  aD> 
part  of  the  United  KiDgdom.  Bepsyments  by  monthly  instalments 
from  five  to  fourteen  years  — Piospectuses.  rules,  Ac,  on  application 
at  the  society's  offices,  39,  Moorgate-street.  E.C. 

T.  J.  WESLEY  BENNETT.  Secretary. 


MONEY  on  MORTGAGE,  to  any  amount, 
in  town  or  couutry,  on  Freehold,  Leasehold,  or  Copyhold 
Property  — Apply  to  Mr,  Holcombe,  No,  6.  Gre.it  Jjimes-etreel, 
Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.,  from  ten  to  six  o'clock  ;  Saturdays,  tcu 

tUl  two. 


MONEY  promptly  ADVANCED  on  Per- 
Bonal  or  any  available  security,  A  moderate  intejest.  recwy- 
able  hy  instaliuetit*.  >o  pie'iuiiuary  fees.— KEAL  .icd  PERSONAL 
ADVAKCE  COMPANY  (Limited),  2,  Tavif'tock  street.  Tovent 
Garden,  and  at  14.  t'outbampton-row.  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  HoiU3. 
ninetosii.    Bills  discounted.    Forms  free. 

P.  J.  HAEVEY.  Secretary. 


c 


A  U  T  1 0  N.— B  LAKE'S      PATENT 

STONE  BREAKER.  — IN  CHANCERY.  — "BLAKE  T. 
ARCHER,"  November  12.  ]?5r— His  Honour  the  Vice  Chancellor 
Wood  having  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
above  cau&e,  ettablishiRg  the  validity  of  Blake's  Patent,  and  made  a 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Archer  and  Son,  of  Dunston  En^e  "Works  near  Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
from  infringing  such  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  pay  to  ttie  plain- 
tife  the  costs  of  the  suit,  all  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against 
manuf.octuring,  selling,  or  using  any  stone  breakers  similar  to  Blake's, 
which  have  not  been  m-inuf-ictured  by  the  plaintiffs,  Apphc;ition 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  injunctions 
against  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infringing  Blake's  Paten  after 
tbU  notire.— Sole  maker  in  England.  H.  B.  MAESDEN,  8oho 
Foundry,  Meadow-lane.  Leeds. 


HERCULES 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     (LIMITED). 

CAPITAL,  £oOO,000. 

LoJftWN   OhTICES: 

25.  CORKHILL.  E.C..  and  Ui.  STRAND.  W.C. 
With  Branches  at  Birmingham,   Glasgow,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Liver 
pool,  Manchester.  Plymouth, 
Agents  are  required  where  the  Company  is  not  fully  represented. 
Arplications  to  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  J.  SHRCBB.  Manager. 

THE      SUBURBAN      VILLAGE      and 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
CapiUil   £1,0(0.000.  in  lOO.OOO  fihiu-es  of  £10  each. 
Cha!E31AS— WILLIAM  GILLBEE  HABERSHON,  Esq.. 
F-K  I,B,A..    M.A,3. 
Becbctabi-WILLIAM  JONES.  E?(i, 
This  company  has  bten  reorganised  under  entirely  Ircah  directors; 
is  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  claas.  U-  pr>.vlde  them  with 
houses  to  enable  them  co  become  their  own  Und.ords.  and  to  op*"  » 
source  of  safe  and   profitable   inv«tment   for  all  cljiM«-a.     NoU'lug 
speculative  is  contempUt^rd.  and  the  secunty    offered  fa  of  a  nature 
constantly  improving'     A  valuable  -Ut^  I"«     been    secured,  and  a 
H<x-1  djTidcnd  in  tbcJe^y  already  a*sure<t.  .j  ,    v   n^ 

FuU  information  at  the  offices.  12.  Yoik-bmldings.  Adelphi.E.C. 


LATEST   PRICES    OF   MATERIALS   USKF 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 


Pig,    En^liih per  ton 

, ,    Spani«n  Soil     do 

Bhut,Fatent      do 

Sheet    „      do 

White      -....„ do 


21     5 

0 

0    0 

0 

18  10 

0 

0 

0 

22  10 

0 

22  15 

(1 

30     0 

n 

20  15 

t 

37    0 

0 

30    0 

0 

QIX     POUNDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 

r>  LAID  UP  BY  ItiJDRY.  AND 

£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 
Caused  by 
ACCIDENT       OK      ANT       KIND 
May  be  Secured 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  FKOM  £3  to  £u  i^ 

To  the  ,  *,^„ 

RAILWAY   PASSENGERS'  ASSURA^CE 

COMPANY. 

54,  CoBNHili,  and  10,  Regent  Street,  Londos 

WILLIAM  J.  TIAN.  Secretary. 


TDNDKR  TlIK  I'ATRONAOK  OF  H.M.  THg  gi'KKN. 
HE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
,  —Ttie  first   E»Ubli>hineiit  fi.iiii.t«l   in   Eiik-lmid  (in  IW-.'l  f«'r  ih* 
UOltnEp's*''"''^''"'^''-   ^"".''  :''.'■;''■■.', ''^ '•■'"' '"T  '"l-i^i'KS  uid 
PaWnu-rtVf  iheonK  'J,' '  T'''^ 

the   *viU  of    [>RV    iL.  .  ,"    ,1 

uiAimfAclurrd  111  fill.  ,.i_i..r 

J™ii;n*.e.tlmaloB.  «ii.i  li-i  ..i  i,.,i;v  ;;  ".  rl.  r-  \.  m  r  Iv  to  TIIK 
LONDON  PAUgiTKlUY  WuHKH.  (irovo-laiw.  Cuui«rw*ll.  s  :  or  lo 
their  Sole  Afcut*.  Mcwrs.  GLllow  and  Co..  17«.  Oif  >r\l  strML 


MKSSRS.  CUARLES  DEVAUX  and 
COMPANY.  Bankers  ni.d  C*^n»!cn«es  of  the  VIRIl.l.B 
WUNTAr.NK  ZINC  MlNINt:  CUMPANY,  Mii.ply  the  Vll-ILLK 
MONTAGNE  l:uOFlNO  ZINC. -nd  aU..*  \  diL^nrnt  oM  |w  ch-ui 
whrrevcr  thit  roofs  are  cciliHed  by  the  C..m[ijiuy*»  architrct  to  l« 
jriperly  laid.— Particular*  or  designs  will  be  supplied  at  the  Vidlio 
Muiitagne  Cciiiipany's  r^ptnsr.  by  llielr  architect.  Ma.  Jaxci  En- 
»tno.N.  of  B.Cro«u  court,  uld  Bioaditrect.  K.C..  where  models  of 
the  rorioiu  iiatciila  furziuc  roofing  may  be  sceu. 


TOUKNEYMEN      CARVERS'     TRADE 

tf  SOClKTY-KMPLOYEItSsndthe  Tra.1..  are  rrsr^-^tfully  In- 
formed  that  the  above  toclcty  UKLTewry  MONDAY  KV INNING  st 
the  Adnm's  Arms.  llnmp«tcad  alrect.  Fitzrt)y-»>)iiarr<.  N.B.-  The 
Unewploycd  List  cao  te  sc«u  at  any  hour  during  th«  Jay. 

1>0YAL      POLYTECHNIC.-. 

jL\J  La  Ik-lle  Franco  and  th<i  Maid  of  Orlcani :  new  ai.d  cbvuit. 
hiktoric&l,  pirt.>rlal,  tp^ctTal.and  utUsiciJ  eiiteriaUiuieut.  given  lUlly* 
at  four  and  nine,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kobert  C.>..te.— Profe*»or  IVpiwrB 
now  lecture  on  "  The  Ljuit  Solar  Eclii«c."— Tho  New  Klectric  urvAU  : 
Organist.  Hcnr  gthalkeuluuh,— "  Omud  I'benoitteua  of  Natiirvi 
Including  Etrtli.niakea  and  \'oIcaiioes.''  by  J.  L.  Kinn  Kwj.— Aii  i<Id 
ncniiau  Slory.  of  allrjjed  spiritual  vlsltatlous,  eutltlcd  "  The  8i»eclr« 
Barber,"  with  mancltous  etVects. 


ONE  HALFPENNY  PER  SQUAKE  YARD. 

AKTI-CORROSIVE  METALLIC  PAINT, 
■Warranted  Unadultemtrd,  and  to  Wllhstand  any  lUat 
%^  ilbcut  Bll»t4-tii'g,  or  Ihe  ncliou  (t  strum.  ».-se.  the  wcathrr.  or  tAlt 
wnter.  MunufailuTcd  by  the  Nap'r a  Colour  Ccnip^fy  :  Sole  Act nta 
forthc  United  Kingdom,  Uerrra.  W.  H.  MAITLAND  fOid  Co.,  6, 
h  iuie  street,  B.C.  80  per  crut.,  pui«  metal.  Pull  iMrticulats  on 
application.    A  liberal  ctmnilssloD  given  to  ngci.ts  and  tb«  trado. 

pARTS,    LADDERS,    BARPvOWS,   &c.— 

Vy     GEORGK  ELL  and  CO..    Builders   of  Carts.    Vans     W«sgoiu 

Trucks.  Trolleys.  Ac.  Coiitract.ir*'  and  Biillder*'  I'lant. 

LADDF.US.   BAKKUWS.  TRESTLK8.    .STKPa.   ronTABLB 

SCAJ-'FOLDS.    FICK-HELVES.    H.\MMEK    HANDLES,    Ac/ 

Wheels  miide  ny  Impryved  Uiwhincry  "U  the  rrcunacs. 

A  large  Variety  uf  t>oth  Li^-ht  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  in  Sto^^^k. 

Barrovs,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  Intended   for  Exi>urtatiuu,  and 

made  by  Machiuer}'  so  as  to  be  iut^rch.-uit;eAble  in  tbeir  ii.-%rt«. 

Dobbin  CajtB.  iy;  Bnck  Carts,  il5;  Navie  barrows.  IOb.  6d. 

Scaflolding,    Ladders,  Bjirrows,  iTestles,  tftep.  Ac.,  Leut  va  lUr*. 

Price  Lists  on  applluatloti. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EUSTON  W0KE8.  366  aud  SfiS.  BUSTON  BOAD.  LONDON.  K.W 


SCHOOI-  FURNITURE. 

BANKS'S    PATENT  SCHOOL    DESKS, 
convertible  into  a  comfortable  seat  or  table,   from    3s,  per  ft. 
llluGtrat«d  Catalogues  of  the  above,  and  ."ill   utbcr  kinds  of  school 
attings. 

SIDEBOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

CHURCH  and  SCHOOL  Fl'KNITUKE  MANUFACTURERS. 

PAKBONAGK  WuRKS,    4.    ALBERT    STREET     MANCHESTER 

LosDos  AGKjrr— Mr.   D.   O.    BOYD. 

Uuseom  of  Building  Applnuices,  23.  Maddooz -street,  Uaoorvr 

Square,  where  Samples  can  be  seeo. 


PRIZE  MEDAL.  1S6L 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
Ko.  10,  GREEK  STRPET.    SOHO  aQUARB,  LONDON.  W. 
Sole    M.uiufacturersof 
C    A.  WATKlN'a  PATENT    WIRE  UOUND.  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Brushes,  Sash  Tools.  Stippllug  Brusho*.  Oilden'  aji 
Graiuers' Tools. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  materials  and  workmanship,  aud 
have  obtaiaed  a  high  reputation  among  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
kingdom-  Varuiah  and  Colour  Manulactureie,  Oilmen,  Merctiants, 
&c..  are  sappUed  on  the  lowest  t«tms.  Pxica  IAmXm  forwardwl  oo  ap- 
pUcatloa.  _^ 

il.ic3-i3:teik>.a.c3-h:. 

CHARLES    STRUTTON, 

84,      COMMERCIAL-HOAD,      LaMBBTH 

BABOE8  LET  BY  THK  DAY  OE  YKA&. 


T 


ARPAULINS    on    HIRE,    23.    6d.    per 

•  e-k. 

SCAFFOLD  CORU  from  183.  per  Cwt 

PIGGOTT,    BROTH  EliS, 

Ko  59,  BISHOPSGATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  B. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ARMIT    WOEKS,        ,_^„^ 
GREENFIELD,     NEAR     MANClIhbTLB, 

TANSEES,  LUKIUKKS.  «uJ  M A NU FACT U B EM  Og 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 

for  MacLiinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  ANU  oOLE  BUTTS. 

Price  LI»Uiicu»  rice  l.ri")it 
WAREnonSE-Sl.MAKK-LANK.  LONDON,B.O. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  A6ENT. 


GILT    ROOM     BORDERING. 

EVEKV  LEsCKllTlliN  •,!  rillCKE  Fi;ASl  KS  ...I  >1"1  LUINOS 

kc-itoiibl.-k.     l;c.'lilli.i;u,il..  Tr.a-.  «uJ  Di  ..r^ti^i  Lvnur. 

&l  ttic  Ujtrut  fricc 

At  GEORGE  EEES'S,  57,  Drury  Lane, 

AND  43,  KUSSELL  STUEET,  COVEST  GARDES. 


BILIOUS  and  LIVER  COMPLAINTS 
ImliCCTllon.  Sick  e.idAcl.e.  Lo«  ol  A,.i»til».  Dro».lnoL||. 
CMM„Z.  Sr~.»-.  '-''  'i'  Dl«.r.l.r.  c<  the  »'<';i'~'' »MO^'a  ?1LL 
.,u,cklr  I«..ovo<l  h>-  tluit  wtllki.o"i.  r.mrf)  t  K.VJ1 1"' ">  ^^  i*  "-^ 
UF  HF\LTH  Thry  niiiw  ll.c'  rrcomm.ndAllw. o( .  oiUd  oi«r.lloo 
with  the  luo"!  ,uc.-i-mIu1  etr<Kl  ;  •iicl  wh«ro  m  «l>«rielit  U  rojultM. 
°tlSMZ,'VS'"ufv^,^.i  U.  lid.  .Id  2..  W.  per  b,.  0.- 
obtained  through  any  Chemist. 
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MITCHELL, 

n     .  MAKBLE.  STONE,  AND  GRANITE  WOKKS. 

SHOW  BOOMS:— 16S.BE0MPT0N  KOAD.  LONDON,  S.W. 
Wbexe  Architects,  Bmldcps.     and  Melchuits  »m   and  the    largfst 
Uld  beat  Btocb   of  Chimney-riecca  and   Monmueuta  in   London,   of 
which  Books.  Catalognes,  and    Sheets   of  Monmnents  wlU  be  for- 
warded on  application. 
Estimates  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

MAHDFACTORY  at  WALTON  STBEET. 

ETON  EED  MARBLE  WORKS,  Teign- 

,        month.— Eatimaici  furnished   for  all  (leecriptioM  of  Marble 

Works,  to  which  the  Devon  marl.lee  are  applicable      The  trade  «up- 

pUca  in  block  and  acantUns.  w  II^LI  AM  S.  UiNE. 

London  Agent :  Mi.  J.  HARTLEY,  OakrUle,  Maple-road, 

Auerley.  S.E. 


G 


D 


BFABBRICOTTI,  Carrara  Wharf,  Thames 
,  E,»nk.  Pimllco,  h.ia  ALWAYS  on  SALE,  a  well-selected  Stock 
of  Statuary,  Vein,  Pao.ia7.zo  (or  purple  ceinlS  cilian  and  Doce  Marble. 
Itbeproduiof  his  Qu.-UTics  at  Carrara,  Ita  y) :  al.o  Eardrlla, Black 
and  Gold,  Greotte.  Breccia,  Siemia,  St.  Aiin's.  Langue<loc,  Vert  des 
Alpes,  Black,  ic,  ic,  and  Ahibaster,  In  Blocks,  with  shiba  of  secei.al 
of  those  nnalities.  ,   „  ,  „. 

Also  Solid  Marble  B.aths  and  Mortars,  and  Vases  and  Fignres  in 

Statuary  and  Sicilian,  for  Gardcna  and  Galleries.  ,.,.,,     ._,  , 

Rough  Marble  andDecoraUye  Sculptnie  Works  suppbed  by  Contract 


SEKPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

9,    GAEEICK    STEEET, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 


THE 


MAKBLE 


DEVON  SHIBE    RED 
aUABBIES. 

J.   &  E.   GOAD, 

(Late  WM.  BUOWN), 

rroprietor.s  and  m anifacturebs  of 

DiVONSHIEE  MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECES, 


COLUMNS,  ic,  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  COLOUR. 

hnf  Mnrl'e  E<.ivyh  Slciel^  and  Sclci 
sctidlle  Tetv 


The   Trcte  Sunhed  inlh  Dfi. 
S'ahs  on  /' 


PHffiNIX   STEAM   MAEBI.E   WORKS, 

SIONEHOUSE,  PLYMOUTH. 


JOHN  ST.  POLISHED  GKANITE  WOKES, 
''"  ABEBDEEN. 

JAMES  WRIGHT,  M.^inifncturer  of  Polished  Onvnite  to  Ilcr 
Maleatv  siiiil  lies  first-claaa  Mouimienta,  Cohuuna,  Pilasters,  »c.,  &c. 
Loiidon  Agent,  Mr.  ALEXAN DER  N ICHOLSON.  60,  Mark-hice,  E.G. 

ABEBDBEH  GBANITE  WOKKS 

ALEX.  MACDONALD,  FIELD  &  Co. 
Workers  in  Polished  Granites  to  the  Queen. 


wardtd  Vrue  Mci'^.Ip  li,tci-n..iti.,iial  F\hil>iti< 


i  IP.M.ISCS,  and 


Il:6-b",  ni!d  THEEErnzc  Mtiialaal  I'aris.  1^67. 

Red,  Bine,  and  Grey  Granites  for  Architectural 

CcEstrnction,  lecornticii,  Memorials  ana 

General  Purposes. 

LONDON  DFPOT,  404,  EUSTON  BOAD,  N.W. 


POLISHED       GRANITE 
MONUMENTS,  COLUMNS,  PILASTERS,  FOUNTAINS 
PEDESTALS. 
AHD  ariiJlT  DEECRimoS  OF 
ARCHITECTURAL  WORK 
Executed  in 
EED    AND    GREY    GRANITE, 
The  EED  Granite  is  very  brilliant  in  Colour.     In  the  GREY   the 
olonrs  do  not  blend  into  a  dull  shade,  but  are  well  deflnea, 
Desisna  forwarded  on  applii.ition. 

JD.  H.  AND  J.  NEWALL, 

eBANITE     'WOEKS.    DALBEATTIE,    iie:ir     DtlMFKII  S. 

LONDON  AGENT— MB.  JOSEPH  HARTLEY, 

Oakrllle,  Majile-road,  Ancrloy,  S.E 


POLISHED    GRANITE, 

BRILLIANT  RED,  FiNK,  BLUE,  nud  SILVER  GRAY. 

SPECIMENS   may  be   Seen,   and   Desifrns 
.ind  Prices  obt-iined,  at  the  SCOTTISH  QEANITE   AGENCY, 
11,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E,C. 

WILLIAM  WHITE,  Agent. 

PORTLAND  STONE.— Direct  from  the 
QuarrieB,  in  large  or  annall  qnnntitioa,  by  Ore  tt  WcRtpm  or 
aoutli-V^estcra  Bailwftya  or  by  Ship.— Addrtsa,  Mr.  O.  U,  Crickmay, 
77,  St.  Thomaa-fltreet,  Weymouth. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  their 
old  premises,  have  REMOVED  to 

7,  WILSOK-STEEET,  FINSBURY,  E.G., 

WhereAr.bite.tB.  Builders,  &c..  will  find  the  largest  Stock  ol  MARBLE  CHIMNEYPIECEa  and 
RECilSTER  STOVES  iu  London. 

MARBLE  IMIiniVEVPlECE  &  REGISTER  STOVE  $1  6s.  6d. 

A  LtBERAL  Commission  allowed  to  the  Trade. 


FOE,  MAKBLE  AND  STONE  CHIMNEYPIECES  go  to 
BOWER'S,  5,    CHURCH    STREET,   KENNINGTON,    S.E. 

8in.  Box  Chimneypieces,  6e.,  any  opening'  ;  Superior  Truss 

do.,  lis.  ;   6in.  Flat  do.,  IJin.  tbick,  Ss.  6d.  


ALTERATION    OF    STREET    NAMES,    PIMLICO. 
VICTORIA  MARBLE  WORKS,  109,  BTJCKINGEAIH  PALACE  ROAD,  S.W. 

(FOKMEELY     NAMED     3S,     LOWER     BELGEAYE    PLACE). 

JOHN    WREN 

Begs  to  Inlorm  Architects,  Huildera,  ftc.  Hint  at  tlie  ahove  eitabliatmeiit  will  be  found  a  Superior  and  Choice  Selection  of  MARBLE 
CHIMNEYPIECES  at  Re.-isonable  FriL-es.    Estimates  for  all  description  of  Marble  and  3toue  work. 

W.    H.    BURKE    AND    CO.,  | 

QUARRY  PROPEIETOBS, 
MASONS,  SCULPTORS,  AND  CARVERS  IK  MABBLE,  GBANITP,  AND  STONE. 

WORKS  AND  STUDIOS— 17,  Newm.\n-street,  Oxford-street,  London;  R.iNCE,  Helgiuh. 
QUARRIES— IPPLEPEN,  Devon.shire. 
GALLERIES— Warwick  House,  142  and  144,  Regent,  street,  29,  30,  .and  31,  Warwick-street,  W. 
No  charge  for  estimates.  Specimens  of  foreign  and  British  marbles  on  application. 


LITTLE    CASTERTON     FREESTONE 
Apjjly  tor  I'ricM,  *c..  to 

OCTS.    N.    SIMPSON,    STAMFORD, 

The  owner,  and  see  8p«ciDi<jii  at  tlie  Mtmcuniol  Frartical  Geology, 
Jcrmyn-Ktrcft.  W. 
ThlB  Stone  (which  1b  mieriect  Oulitc)  in  rftlaed  In  hlocka  of  wiy 
portable  size,  and  la  about  4  ft.  thick  hi  tlio  Iwd.  It  will  Bland 
ANV  WEATHKR,  Umuth  UBtd  for  Wiiterworka  and  for  the  EuiM- 
ing  and  Reaforation  of  C'harches.  Wlnii  iiHed  as  anbl.tr  work  it  la 
uot  neceCAar;  to  place  it  bed-wise.  U  works  (reey  wilh  a  tooth-Baw, 
and  in  wrought  at  a  chcainT  rate  tbim  any  ntcnip  in  the  kingdom 

V  The  above  WEATHER  STONE  is  used 
largely  by  London  Builders. 


HOPTON  WOOD  STONE  COMPANY 
(Limited).  STONE  and  MARBLE  WORK.^.  Eui-klaiul 
Hollow,  iKiir  Ambergatc,  DerbyBhirc,  (Jiinrrle^,  Hopton  Wood. 
near  Wirk.iworth, — SlaimfactiirerB  of  ForiiKii  and  DerbyBbire  Fo8- 
Bil  Marblo  and  Uu|iton  Wood  Btoiie  Cliiiimcy  I'loces,  Moiininciita, 
Tableta,  tc.  •  c.  Uopton  Wooi'.  Stone  sawn  to  all  dlmenHiona  ano  in 
hlockB.  Rubble  Liiiu'«toin«  for  Finning  and  Burning.  'I'lio  Hnptoii 
Wood  Btoue  b^-ing  *h  to  and  very  ilurablo,  is  peculiarly  suilablo  for 
■tnircaseB,  halls.  i>aa!«HgE^a,  tc,  Ac,  and  has  bton  extcnaivuly  used  Ht 
ChatBWorth,  Belvolr  Uaatle,  Troutham  Hall,  Drayton  Alaiiur,  the 
Hounea  of  Parlinincnt,  PrestuQ  Townbnll,  New  India  Ofllces,  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  Lichflcld  Cathedral,  tcndal  Bridge,  York,  and 
moBt  of  the  principal  niaiiBionB  of  the  nobility  and  Keiitry  In  the  M  id- 
land  Counties,  besides  at  lunny  railway  Btatlona,  hot«lfl,  and  public 
buildings.— Fur  iiarlloulars  of  prices,  nnd  any  other  luforuiatlou,  ap- 
ply to  Mr.  8AAIUEL  EADsOU,  Geufral  Uauager,  MIddlepcak, 
nearWirksworth. 


PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COIVIPANY  (LIMITED) 

1,  CHATHAM  PLACE,  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

AND    AT  

PENRYN,     CORNWALL. 

this  Company  la  prepared  to  SUPPLY  GRANITE  of  the  Finebt  Quality  in  any  Si™  and  Quantity.    The  Oranlt.e  from  the  Quarrlel  ol 
th<B  Company  has  been  Selected  by  tbo  Metropolitan  Board  ol  Work,  for  the  upper  cour»e»o(  the  Thame.  Emtonkrnent. 

G.  u.  blLK,  Secretary, 


JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 

GRANITE     aUAREIERS    AND    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICES,    PENRYN,    CORNWALL. 

ftnarries  at  Penryn,  Penzance  and  Checsewring.     Steam  Machinery  at  Pcnryn  and  Liskeard. 

Communications  for  Prices  may  be  addressed  to  tlie  Offices  at  Penrjn  ;  JIcssis.  Freeman,  2",  lliUbank-street;  or  Messif. 

Tregelles  aad  Taylor.  £i5,  Cannon-stieet,  London. 


CHARLES    GOODYEAR, 


THE     D  E 


GRANITE  MERCHANT, 

1b    Trepared   to   Supply   from   hie   Works  known  as 

LANK     GRANITE     QUARRIES, 


Stone  of  a  Superior  Quality  for  Enfinetrinj;  and  general  Euililing  rurpoEca.     Granite  from  the  above  Quarries  hi  being  extensively  oacd  in. 

Bcme  of  the  kirgcEt  eugiLeerint'  woiks  uow  in  the  cojirse  of  couelruction. 

OFFICES  :  Country— Fore  Street,  Bodmin,  Com-naU,        London— 19,  Northumberland  Street,  Sti-and,  'W.C. 


PAVING    SETS. 

THE    WELSH    GRANITE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

Supplies  the  BEST  SETS. 

They  Combine,  more  th.-in  any  other  Stone  in  the  Market,  the  Quahties  of 

KOTJGHNESS    and    SAFETY    -with    DTJEABII-ITY    and    ECONOMY. 

Address,  the  MANAGER,    Yr  Eifl  Quarry,  Trevor,  Caernarvon,  North  Wales. 


RANSOME'S     PATENT    CONCRETE    STONE.        i 

WHICH  for  STRENGTH,  DTJKABII.ITY,  CHEAPNESS,  SHARPNESS  of  OUT- 
LINE, EEATJTY  of  APPEARANCE,  and  above  all  for  its  PERFECT  RESEM- 
BLANCE to  NATUEAL  STONE  stands  unrivalled,  and  being  MADE  WITHOUT 
BURNING  is  frs-e  from  all  liaiiility  to  shrinking  or  distortion.  It  surpasses  all  other  material  in 
Us  appUcabUity  to  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT,  CAPITALS,  COR- 
NICES, WINDOW  DRESSINGS,  Trusses,  Balustrades,  Gate  Piers,  Ta  ?23inals, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Jardinets,  Statues,  Flower  Boxes,  and  Edgings  for  Garden 
Borders  ;  also  for  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  Requirements. 

tlfF.I^gES    CIS/,  KTE»    BY    THE 

PATENT  CONCRETE    STONE   COMPAI^Y,  LIKITED, 

2,  QUEEN  STEEET  PLACE,  EOL'THWAEK  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G.     


WILLIAM     ORME     CARTER, 

SLATE  MERCHANT,  GUABRY  PROPRIETOR,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTICLES  IN  SLATE. 

SLATES  for  ROOFING  of  every  Size  and  Quality,  either  Blue,  Grey,  Green,  or  Red,  direct 

iroin  the  QiiarrieB  1q  Wftlea  or  "VViatinorcUiKl.  Ht  wholesale  itrloea  ill  truck  loiids  of  not  lc3B  thau  ave  tt.113.  _  .      i        1 

SLATE  SLALS,  direct  from  the  Quarries  in  Wales,  at  Wholesale  prices,  m  truck  loads 

of  not  less  thun  five  toDB.  .         .  -      «  ■  .1 

SLATE  ORNAMENTAL   ENAMELLED  ARTICLES  in  mutation  of  the  most  costly 

mnrblee.     Chimneypiecea.  Batha,  Filters.  W<il]  Huings.  Table  tops,  Columns,  Ac,  Ac.  . 

SLATE  PLAIN  ARTICLES.— Working  Squares  and  other  Uten?rLs  for  Brewing,  Water 

Ci.leras,  B.athB.  SiiiRS.  Shelving  lov  I,.iro.r..  u..i,l,..  r         ■  -    •         •  -   ■■* "    "»™   —^   f.^"-  "".■""- 

Stall  DlviBioDfl.  Cattle  Troughs,  riekllug  Troughs    I'ftv 


.houses.  «e..  Lining  and  Shelves   for   strong noujB,  Horse  ana   con'  Mungen. 
I.nv.-»toi-iea.  Urinahj,  and  aU  orticlea  lor  Sanitiry  rurpoaea      BiUla'd  aDU 


Bagatelle  Table   Beda  moat  carefully  flniahed.  and  ridge  roll  plain  and  created. 

LAKOE     STOCK    OF     KOOFINQ     SLATES     ON     HAND    FOE    EXPORT. 


BEST   SLATE   SLABS— 1,200  TONS  IN  STOCK. 

ROOFING  SLATES,  and  EVERY  DKSCBIPTION  of  PLAIN  nnd  KXAMELLED  SLATE 
MANUPACTUilK  for  UOMB  USE  or  EXPORTATION. 

JOSEPH    BRINDLEY, 

SLATE  MERCHANT, 

ENAMEL    AND    STEAM    SLATE    WORKS,    BERJIONDKEY    WALL,    LONDON,    S.E. 

Estimates  given  for  Slating,  and  everytliing  that  can  be  made  of  Slate. 

THE    NEW   FBICE  LIST  AND  CATALOOnB  OF  CHIMNEY-PIEOE  DESIGNS  AKS  NOW   KEADY. 
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LONJDON,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  IS68. 


THE   IXSTITUTE   OF    BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  session  of  the  Institute  will  be  com- 
menced with  the  ordinary  general 
meeting,  to  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
November  2  next,  when  the  president,  Mr. 
Tite,  is  expected  to  deliver  the  opening  ad- 
dress, of  which  we  need  only  say  in  anticipa- 
tion that  grateful  recollections  of  his  previous 
Eimilar  favours  will  ensure  Iiim  a  large  and 
attentive  audience.  The  members  will  re- 
assemble after  the  recess,  and  will  no  doubt 
have  abundant  matter  for  discussion  in  the 
comparison  of  notes  made  in  holiday  rambles 
during  the  glorious  summer  and  autumn  of 
this  exceptionally  fine  year.  The  -'Trans- 
actions "  will  probably  record  many  gleanings 
of  impressions  of  architecture  ancient  and 
moderr,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  as  the 
quaint  structures  of  Moscow  supplied  a  de- 
scription with  illustrations  from  the  graphic 
pen  and  pencil  of  Mr.  I'Auson  in  the  last 
voUune,  so,  we  imdei  stand,  the  next  is  likely 
to  be  enriched  with  recollections  from 
Algeria,  a  ground  of  which  also  little  has 
been  previously  known,  by  another  valued 
and  frequent  contributor  to  the  same  pages. 
The  indefatigable  and  zealous  honorary  sec- 
retary for  foieign  correspondence,  Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  is  also  expected  to  bring  back 
with  him  from  the  pilgrimage  on  which  he  is 
nou-  bound— to  the  East  and  the  Holy  Laud — 
much  that  will  prove  of  general  interest,  for 
though  the  route  he  is  pursuing  can  hardly  be 
termed  untrodden,  nor  the  earnest  and  loving 
spirit  with  which  he  will  survey  the  scenes  of 
sacred  tradition  be  deemed  novel,  yet  keen 
architectural  eyes  like  his  will  perceive  and 
garner  something  at  every  stage  which  is 
daily  passed  unheeded  by  travellers  less 
specially  endowed  in  such  respect.  In  the 
meantime  he  has  left  his  folio  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  one  whose  experience  and 
ability  enable  him  amply  to  fulfil  every  duty 
to  which  he  can  be  called,  so  that  the  Insti- 
tute is  not  likely  to  suffer  by  the  prolonged 
temporary  absence  of  their  active  officer. 

^\  hile,  however,  all  will  gladly  welcome 
such  foreign  information,  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  Mr.  Seddon,  the  hono- 
rary secretary  for  home  duties,  has  constantly 
urged,  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects  should  rather  chionicle 
English  works,  and  that  iu  their  pages  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  day  in  this  country 
should  be  both  described  and  illustrated.  As 
the  Institute  numbers  now  among  its  mem- 
bers so  many  foreign  architects,  and  lays 
itself  out  for  them,  they  may  naturally  look 
less  for  necessarily  hasty  and  superficial  re- 
marks upon  the  antiquities  and  buildings  with 
which  they  are  familiar  than  for  information 
as  to  what  we  are  doing  ourselves  in  our  own 
land. 

Another  most  valuable  donation  of  books  by 
the  president  will,  we  learn,  be  announced  at 
the  openingmeeting.  This,  following  his  muni- 
ficent gift  of  £500  for  the  purchase  of  books 
during  the  last  session,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  suitably  received.  The  librarian,  Mr.  S. 
Kershaw,  who,  by  the  way,  has  been  recently 
appointed  to  the  honourable  post  of  librarian 
at  Lambeth  Palace  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  hours  of  attendance  at  each 
post  being  arranged  compatibly,  is  engaged 
upon  the  revision  of  the  catalogue  of  books 
belonging  to  the  Institute,  and  though  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  fact  before  it  will 
bear  repetition,  that  the  library  is  now  one  ol 
the  most  valuable  and  complete  in  existence 
as  regards  works  on  architecture,  and  we  trust 
it  will  become  correspondingly  appreciated 
and  studied. 


In  matters  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
profession,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Institute  has  already  done  much,  and  is 
not  chargeable  with  want  of  vigour  or  vi;'i- 
lance,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  In  these 
days  of  reform,  architects  as  politicians  must 
look  forward,  not  backward.  One  of  the 
cries  of  the  day,  echoed  on  every  hustings,  is 
that  for  education,  and  it  is  one  which  needs 
to  be  raised  louilly  for  architectural  students 
as  for  other.-.  AVhether  the  provision  for  such 
be  the  especial  business  of  the  Institute  or  not, 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  it  behoves  that  body, 
as  the  first  in  po.^ition  and  established  by 
charter,  to  take  hold  of  everything  that  affects 
the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  profession. 
If  the  education  of  the  rising  members  be  not 
its  own  concern,  it  is  nevertheless  its  duty  to 
learn  whose  concern  it  is,  or  should  be,  and 
to  agitate  till  it  is  attended  to.  It  was  a  sorry 
report  given  at  the  la.st  annual  general  meet- 
ing as  to  the  voluntarj-  examinations  that  sufli- 
cient  students  had  failed  to  present  themselves 
to  undergo  them.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
fault  somewhere,  and  the  council  in  their  re- 
port have  pledged  themselves  to  endeavour  to 
amend  what  is  wanting  if  they  can  discover  it, 
and  if  it  be  the  lack  of  some  available  recog- 
nition of  the  p)roficiency  of  those  who  pa«3 
creditabh-,  let  the  students  say  so,  and  they 
may  feel  tolerably  certain  of  the  redress  of  any 
grievance  they  can  point  out.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject the  Architectural  Association  should  con- 
sider well  and  advise  the  Institute  upon. 
Failing  any  such  step,  should  the  disinclina- 
tion among  students  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  oftered  continue,  it  can 
only  be  attributed  to  their  own  apathy, 
and  the  Institute  must  perforce  wait  until 
another  succession  of  them  show  a  more 
anxious  interest  for  their  own  welfare  and  im- 
provement. Some  time  since  an  insufficiently 
considered  scheme  for  some  general  system 
of  education  was  brought  forward  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  a  committee  of 
members  of  the  Institute  and  several  other 
bodies  was  formed  for  its  consideration,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  scheme  was  rele- 
gated to  its  proposer  to  be  put  into  a  more 
tangible  shape.  Nothing  has  since  been  heard 
of  it;  the  committee  has  died  a  natural  death,  or 
become  unconscious  of  its  own  existence.  At 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Surges,  the  council  of  the 
Institute  was  during  last  session  called  upon 
to  revive  it,  and  the  doing  so  will  probably 
form  an  early  and  prominent  position  in  the 
list  of  its  agenda  for  the  session.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  learn,  in  the  fir.st  instance,  what 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  efforts  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  the  direction  of  the  estalilishment 
of  a  general  scheme  for  technical  education, 
in  which  the  wants  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, as  of  others,  have  been  considered. 
The  committee  of  that  society  having  had 
Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Spiers  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Institute  of  Architects  and  of  the 
Architectural  Association  to  assist  them  in 
their  deliberation.'?,  their  report  has  been 
issued  and  adopted  by  the  society,  and  we 
presume  the  matter  will  not  be  suffered  to 
rest  there.  It  is,  we  imagine,  in  the  direction 
of  this  or  some  other  more  powerful  influence 
than  its  own,  that  the  Institute  must  work, 
for  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not  itself  possess 
the  means  to  establish  what  the  profession  re- 
quires. The  mere  setting  on  foot  drawing 
classes  or  courses  of  lectures — steps  however 
desirable  iu  themselves — would  Ue  simply 
palliatives  in  the  stead  of  such  a  sj-stera  as  is 
demanded. 

Another  subject  of  vast  general  interest  is, 
we  understand,  under  the  consideration  of 
more  than  one  member  with  the  view  of 
bringing  it  forward  for  discussion.  It  is  that 
of  competitions.  The  architectural  profession 
is  the  only  one  which  voluntarily  submits  to— 
nay,  even  covets — a  system  so  degrading,  and 
if  anything  could  be  done  by  the  Institute  to 
correct  the  evils  which  arise  from  it,  great 
would  be  the  boon  it  would  confer.  One  ex- 
ample of  which  we  have  just  heard  will  suf- 
fice to  show  its  tendency.    An  architect  of 


wide  reputation  for  the  erection  of  model 
buildings  for  the  poor,  finding  himself  unable 
to  evolve  successfully  from  his  own  conscious- 
ness the  accommodation  he  was  asked  for, 
oll'urcd  a  premium  of  £,")  for  others  to  solve  the 
problem  for  him,  and.  availing  himself  of  the 
idea-s  thus  economically  obtained,  is  trading 
with  them  with  a  success  which  can  hardly  ba 
called  deserved.  If  such  be  the  treatinent 
that  one  professional  man  can  deal  to  his. 
brethren,  what  can  they  expect  at  the  hands' 
of  the  public,  who  are  not  less  acute  at  dis- 
covering the  use  of  an  engine  placed  at  their 
command,  and  who  are  bound  by  no  feeling 
of  etiquette  or  consideration  of  mercy  / 

Of  course  if  moths  will  singe  their  wings  in 
the  candle  they  are  (luite  aX  liberty  to  do  so, 
nor  need  it  matter  to  others  whether  the 
flame  be  from  costliest  wax  or  but  a  farthing 
dip.  But  in  this  case  while  injuring  them- 
selves they  injure  the  profession  as  well,  and 
if  any  means  of  restraining  their  suicidal 
ardour  can  be  contrived  it  will  surely  be  the 
interest  and  the  duty  of  the  Institute  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  One  of  the  most  important 
works  hitherto  effected  by  the  Institute,  and 
by  which  it  has  earned  wide  and  grateful 
thanks  from  the  members  of  the  profession, 
was  in  laying  down  fair  and  proper  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  architects'  charges.  Although 
open  to  abuse,  a.s  everything  else  is,  and 
liable  to  be  taken  exception  to  by  employers, 
it  is  really  remarkable  that  they  have  never 
hardly  been  challenged  ;  certainly  in  no  in- 
stance that  we  are  aware  of  have  they  been 
set  aside.  They  have  been  admitted  as 
equitable  in  courts  of  law.  They  have  been 
taken  as  precedents  by  provincial  and 
American  societies  of  architects^ sometimes 
without  due  acknowledgment,  seeing  that 
but  few  additions,  omissions,  or  emendations 
have  been  proposed  in  any  such  imitations  of 
them. 


ON  THE  SHADOWS  OF  SOME   COMING 
EVENTS. 

WE  are  not  bitten  with  the  prevailing 
mania,  nor  are  we  going  to  discourse 
much  prophecy  on  the  elections.  Our  pur- 
pose is  the  rather  to  quietly  consider  some  of 
the  art  tendencies  of  the  present  day,  and 
from  the  change  which  is  going  on  around  us 
to  prognosticate  the  course  most  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  true  student  of  the  arts.  That 
coming  events  do  cast  their  shadows  before 
them  would  somewhat  imply  that  such 
events  must  be  marching  from  the  light,  not 
to  it,  but,  without  cjuestioning  the  exactitude 
of  the  simile,  we  will  accept  it  in  its  popular 
form,  and  accord  to  it  its  popular  meaning. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  best  make  out  the 
nature,  shape,  and  (juality  of  the  adumbr.ating 
substance,  we  shall  study  carefully  all  its 
shortening  shadows,  and,  that  we  may  know 
their  true  intent  and  import,  must  use  that 
true  mirror  of  the  future,  the  p^ist.  No 
thoughtful  observer  of  the  architecture  of 
the  present  can  fail  to  remark  the  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  it.s  characteristics, 
nor  fail  to  see  that  the  ultra  media;valism 
which  has  somewhile  been  blindly  trying 
to  lead  the  blind  has  now  fallen  somewhat 
into  the  ditch,  .md  is  struggling  to  escape 
therefrom.  With  its  still  closed  eyes  it  is 
groping  after  something  solid,  occasionally 
seizing  it,  but  for  lack  of  having  its  eyes 
opened,  not  recognising  it  when  within  its 
grasp.  It  will  be  instructive  to  trace  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  past  tendency,  in  order 
that  we  may  see  how  the  future  is  coming  on, 
and  lay  eome  foundation  for  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  .-esthetic  change  and  transformation. 
Just  about  a  hundred  years  ago  a  clever 
scholar  rather  than  a  learned  man  got  tired 
of  that  political  life  so  many  just  now  are 
anxious  to  taste  the  bitterness  of.  He  did  a 
very  unusual  thing  in  those  days,  but,  alas  : 
a  very  common  one  since— he  built  himself  a 
neat  "Gothic  viUa,  and,  being  a  man  of  taste,  a 
lover  of  the  art^,  and  still   more,  a  fashion- 
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able  talker  on  them,  Strawberry-hill  Gothic, 
both  in  literature  and  art,  became  the   rage 
— quite  the  correct  thing  in  fact  ;  and  though 
everybody  could  not   build  Oothic  villas,  yet 
everybody    had    a    chimneypiece,    and    the 
newest   things   in   the   newest   style  thereon 
were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.     Beck- 
ford   followed     afterwards,   and    then    come 
Scott,  and  the   public  mind   was  thoroughly 
turned  into  the  old  forgotten  channel.     Then 
arose  the  first   of  the  Pugins,  John   Britton, 
and  a  host  of  other  illustrators  of  the  past  art 
history  of  the   Middle   Ages,    and  then  fol- 
lowed,   alas  !    the  re-producers.      Instead   of 
learning  the  spirit  of  the  lessons  taught,  they 
but  repeated  by  rote.      Because  a  thing  had 
been  done  for  one  purpose  and  done  well,   it 
was  supposed  to  do  so  much  better  for  another 
now,    and    the    consequence    was  it  didn't. 
Then  grew  up   the  thinkers,  and  there   are 
many  now  amongst  us,   but  the  evil  was  and 
is — they    thought     only    how    to    translate 
modern  ideas  into   mediajval   art,  and  they 
have     found    that   meditcval     art     is    not 
elastic  enough  to  hold  them.      Indeed,   it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  note  how  the   excep- 
tional circumstances  and   expedients   of  the 
past  have  become  the  types   and   generalities 
of  to-day.     Occasionally   the   true   mediajval 
architect  could  not  get  that  chief  glory  of  his 
art,  wall  space,  and  then,  because  he  had  not 
strength  enough  to  resist  his  arches,  he  used 
lintels,  solid  tympana,  and  such   other  expe- 
dients as  he  could  ;  sometimes  he  could  not 
have  a  buttress,  and  he  was  forced  to  lose  his 
much-loved  shadow,  but   all   these   excisions 
were  very  much  of  the  nature  of  surgical  ope- 
rations to  him,  and  never  did  he  undergo  them 
willingly.     His  art   could   not   survive  such 
frequent  shocks,  and  when  the  time  came  that 
all  these  glories  were  to  pass  away  it  laid  down 
its  head  and  died.     If  we  examine  the  present 
tendencies  of  tlie  Gothicist  we  shall  see  that 
of  all  the  chief  beauties  of  medi;eval  art  they 
are  debarred  the  use  ;  and  a  lopped,  maimed, 
castrated  representative  is  all  they  can  produce. 
Nor  can  this  poor  Frankenstein  of  theirs  speak 
plainly  ;  it  tries  to   be  vernacular,  and  only 
reaches  the  "  Gadzooks  "  and  "  I'fakins"  of  Mr. 
Harrison  Ainsworth,  nor  tells  its  story  better 
than  it  did  under  the  hands  of  the  too   much 
abused  Batty  Langley.     AVas  he  not  eclectic  .' 
and  is  not  that  good  >      Indeed,  we  think  in 
many  respects  he  was  much  less  culpable  than 
some  of  his  revilers  who  have  so  much  less  in- 
vention: he  sinned  and  called  it  sentiment, 
they  sin  and  call  it  principle;  the  one  perhaps 
■was  foolish,  the  other  most  certainly   is  false. 
Taking  theexperiment  of  revived  medievalism 
as  a  whole,  a  dispassionate  and  reflective  ob- 
server must  read  its  own  handwriting  on  its 
own  wall,  and,  weighing   it  carefully  in  the 
balance,  finds  it  wanting.     He  sees   it  endea- 
vouring to  absorb  the  elements  of  inconsis- 
tent styles,  to  graft   on  its  old  stock  scions 
of  incompatible  growth,  and   these   attempts 
are  to  him  so  many  foreshadowings   that  its 
days  are  numbered,  and  it  behoves  him  to  see 
■whence  comes  its  successor. 

When  the  change  of  habits,  of  thoughts,  and 
sentiments  which  were  inherent  to  feudality 
took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  new 
habits,  thoughts,  and  sentiments  replaced 
them,  !iiedia;val  architecture  died,  and  had 
more  peaceful  times  succeeded  in  Europe, 
that  which  we  call  Elizabethan  architecture 
■would  have  refined  itself  and  become  in  time 
as  p'ure  as  it  was  imaginative,  But  the  fates 
were  against  it;  ■wars  and  rumours  of  wars 
were  everywhere,  and  the  fiuits  of  Peace 
■withered.  Still,  from  the  experiments  then 
tried  we  learn  somewhat  of  that  which  is 
coming,  and,  even  now,  whilst  the  pseudo- 
mediaivalism  of  to-day  is  slowly  dying,  we 
see  creeping  into  tlie  works  of  the  newer  men 
■who  tlunk  a  somewhat  similar  tendency. 
Instead,  however,  of  seizing  upon  the  late 
and  debased  Roman  characteristics  which 
formed  the  nucleus  roi.nd  which  the  Re- 
naissance of  England,  Flanders,  and  France 
frew,  we  find  them  choosing  with  care  and 
iscrimination  the  refined  details  of  the  best 


days  of  Greece,  blending  it  with  the  vigour 
and  structural  truth  of  true  mediajvalism,  and 
finding   in  this   union  something  which  ■^\ull 
express  the  sentiment   of  the  day.     The  best 
works  of  the  best  men   of  France   show  this 
tendency   greatly,   and  even  in  the  works  of 
our  most  rigid  medievalists  we  find  it  making 
way.     As   in   the   early  essays  of  the  Straw- 
berry-hill days,  so  in  ours,  the  little  ornaments 
which  surround  our  daily  life,  the   papers  on 
our   walls,   and   the   furniture  of  our  rooms 
bear  witness   to  the  change  in  the  current  of 
popular   taste,  and  shadow  forth  now  as  then 
the  substance  which  is  to  follow.     The  works 
of  our  painters  indicate  the  same  change,  too, 
and  the  growing  fame  of  Leighton  and  Moore, 
and  the  tendency   to   classic   arrangement  in 
the   works   of  Calderon,   Yeames,  and  many 
others,  prove   how   quickly   the  tide  of  me- 
dinsvaiism  is   ebbing,   and  indicate  the   cur- 
rent which  will  influence  the  succeeding  flow. 
"We  would  call,  therefore,  the  attention  of  all 
the   j'ounger  members   of  the  profession  to 
this  coming  change,  and  urge  them  to  prepare 
for  its  advent  by  directing  the  course  of  their 
studies    to    the   almost   forgotten   works    of 
Greece  and  Lycia.     Nor   should  they  confine 
their  studies  to  these  alone,  but  examine  care- 
fully the  modern  works  in  that  budding  style 
to   which  our  neighbours  have  already  given 
the   name   of  Neo-Grec — Greek  on  reasoning 
principles — and   we   trust   they  will  bear  in 
mind   the   latter.     "  Take  the  mixture,  you 
can't  do  better,"  is  the   stock  advice   of  most 
doctors,   and  one  we  would  impress  upon  the 
young  aspirants  to   the  delusions  and  disap- 
pointments of  architecture,  but  it  must  be  the 
mixture.     Let   them   note   how  and  ■why  re- 
vived medisBvalism  failed  and  avoid  the  error; 
let  them  strive  to  translate  the  ideas   of  the 
day,  not  into  a  dead  but  in  a  living  language — 
a  language,  perhaps,  containing  root-words  of 
many  an  older  one,  but  having  the  more  in- 
terest,  the  more  force,  and  a  stronger  mental 
hold  upon  us  for  that  very  reason.     Let  them 
carefully  watch  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  around  us,  guarding  against  the  danger 
of  mistaking   the   shadow  for  the  substance, 
butnoting  its  growth  and  increase,  and  we  have 
no   doubt   but   that  they   will   soon  find  the 
solid   truth   which   flings   it.       Their  study 
time  is  now,  and  if  they  rightly   use  it   they 
will  in  days  to  come  thank  us  i'or  having  thus 
early  turned  their  attention  to  those  coming 
events     which    already    cast    their    shadows 
before  them. 


PRIZE   DESIGNS. 

FROM  the  time  when  the  wily  Goddess  of 
Discord,  indignant  at  not  receiving  a 
"  card  of  invitation,"  threw  down  among  the 
wedding  guests  the  fruit  of  the  Hesperides, 
competitions  have  ever  been  attended  with 
jealousy,  dissatisfaction,  and  vexation.  All 
comparisons,  however  fairly  and  impartially 
they  may  be  conducted,  must,  in  projjortion  as 
they  reflect  credit  upon  the  one  party,  bring 
at  least  disappointment  to  the  other.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  are  "odious," 
and  the  epithet  may  be  dated  from  the  invi- 
dious inscription  upon  the  golden  apple,  detur 
pulchriori.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  records  of 
heathen  mythology  it  may  be  shrewdly 
guessed  that  the  Trojan  shepherd  was, 
although  less  mercenary,  equally  corruptible 
as  his  modern  successors,  and  that  the  prize 
offered  to  him  in  reality  influenced  his  judg- 
ment and  determined  his  selection.  It  is  true 
that  the  claims  of  the  fair  rivals  were  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  and  that  there  w.as  just 
cause  for  hesitation,  but  the  insidious  promise 
held  out  to  him  by  the  laughing  Queen  of 
Love  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the 
youthful  arbitrator.  He  accordingly  earned 
tlie  gratitude  of  the  one  and  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  others,  and  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed his  decision  are  recorded  in  the  only 
real  epic  poem  that  has  been  ever  ■written. 

It  might  be  asked,  Is  it  possible  to  decide  a 
competition,    and     fulfil    the    motto   detour 


digniori,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  com- 
petitors, or  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  but  the 
successful  candidates  .'  The  first  question 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  but  we 
think  the  second  admits,  in  many  instances, 
of  an  affirmative  reply.  Undoubtedly,  where 
the  candidates  are  numerous,  there  will  be  a 
large  number  who  will  be  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied  solely  because  they  are  not  suc- 
cessl'ul,  and,  although  their  designs  might  be 
almost  below  contempt,  yet  they  are  so  con- 
ceited that  they  are  equally  blind  to  their 
own  defects  and  the  merits  of  others.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  ■ndio,  though  they 
naturally  hope  and  wish  for  success,  yet 
honestly  desire  to  see  "the  best  man  win." 
These  are  also  the  very  men  who,  we  believe, 
will  invariably  be  found  to  possess  qualifica- 
tions far  superior  to  those  of  their  rivals  in- 
cluded in  the  former  category.  The  remon- 
strance of  the  author  of  a  rejected  design  is 
frequently  not  treated  in  the  manner  it 
should  be,  nor  does  it  receive  that  attention 
due  to  it.  This  arises  from  two  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  unwarrantably  assumed 
that  because  his  design  was  rejected  therefore 
he  is  only  actuated  by  jealousy  and  mis- 
placed resentment  against  those  more  fortu- 
nate than  himself  ;  secondly — and  this  cause 
is  a  very  true  one — that  the  judges  having 
committed  themselves  to  a  choice,  whether  bad 
or  good,  are  bound  to  stand  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, ignore,  or  endeavour  to  smother,  any 
endeavours  that  may  be  made  to  expose  their 
partiality  or  their  incompetence.  The  best- 
tempered  man,  the  most  diffident  and  modest, 
one  who  is  more  ready  to  allow  the  claims 
of  others  than  to  insist  upon  his  own,  even 
when  they  are  superior  in  merit,  feels  bound 
to  remonstrate  against  a  decision  ■wherein  the 
incompetence  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
arbitration  becomes  glaringly  manifest.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  partiality  or 
incompetence  predominates  in  the  majority 
of  instances  connected  with  prize  designs 
and  open  competition.  We  may,  perhaps, 
be  accused  of  making  a  wholesale  accusation 
against  parties  placed  in  the  position  referred 
to,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  ■willingly 
admit  that  there  are  exceptions,  but  confess 
with  regret  that  those  exceptions  are  rare. 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd  lor  the 
members  of  a  local  board,  a  vestry,  or  other 
corporate  body  to  constitute  themselves 
judges  of  professional  designs  ?  Imagine  men 
who  have  passed  their  lives  in  trade,  not 
upon  a  mercantile  but  a  much  more  humble 
scale,  getting  up  in  the  presence  of  a  surveyor, 
a  man,  perhaps,  of  unquestionable  education, 
ability,  professional  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence, and  propounding  what  they  consider  the 
merits  of  any  particular  case,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  ignorance  they  display,  the 
absurdities  they  give  utterance  to,  or  the 
anomalies  they  propose.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
men  of  this  class  to  whose  judgment — or  we 
should  say  misjudgment — the  sanctioning  and 
carrying  out  of  large  and  costly  works  are 
entrusted.  It  is  they  who  advertise  for  com- 
petitions, pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the 
designs  sent  in,  select  the  successful  candi- 
dates, and  award  the  premium. 

The  numerous  letters  we  receive  relative  to 
the  subject  of  competitive  designs  prove  that 
the  statements  we  have  made  are  substantially 
correct.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
authors  of  rejected  designs  are  actuated  by 
unworthy  motives  in  publicly  proclaiming 
their  protest  against  the  award  of  the  judges. 
In  fact,  in  very  many  instances  the  impartial 
reader  can  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth 
and  force  of  the  allegations  put  forward,  and 
the  experienced  critic  can  readily  detect  from 
the  tone  of  the  communication  by  what  mo- 
tives the  author  is  actuated.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  whole  system  of  competitive  designs 
is  conducted  upon  a  false  principle.  The 
annexing  mottoes  to  drawings  and  plans  is  a 
mere  sham  ;  the  competitors  might  just  as 
well  put  their  name  and  address  boldly  in 
one  corner.  The  error  lies  in  the  fact  that 
even  supposing  the  designs  are  submitted  to 
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a  disinterested  and  competent  party,  those 
who  have  the  awarding  of  the  premium  are 
in  reality  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
various  candidates  and  the  designs  previously 
to  his  decision.  A  far  better  plau  would  he 
to  have  designs  sent  iu  anonymously,  to  let 
the  examiner  mark  upon  the  back  those 
which  he  considers  deserving  of  the  premium, 
and,  after  they  had  all  been  publicly  exhi- 
bited, to  let  the  candidates  come  forward  and 
each  claim  his  own  design.  Or  an  equally 
effective  method  would  be  to  have  a  tracing 
made  of  a  small  portion  of  the  designs  to 
which  the  premiums  had  been  awarded,  and, 
after  each  competitor  had  claimed  his  own 
design,  to  identify  the  successful  ones  by 
means  of  the  tracings.  Whatever  may  be 
advanced  to  the  contrary,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  an  utter  disbelief  in  the  bondjide 
nature  of  all  competitions  of  the  class  to 
which  we  allude.  If  one  has  any  interest,  or 
can  make  any  with  the  authorities  at  head 
quarters,  well  and  good,  but  if  not,  the  in- 
tending candidate  had  better  leave  the  aH'air 
alone,  as  it  will  simply  result  in  loss  of  time, 
loss  of  money,  and  the  gain  of  much  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin.  Premiums  have 
frequently  been  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
designs  in  which  the  actual  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  public  advertisement  and  private 
instructions  have  not  only  been  uncomplied 
with  but  actually  violated. 

There  is  another  and  a  flagrant  weakness  to 
which  members  of  local  boards,  vestries,  com- 
mittees, and  other  prize-awarding  bodies  are 
peculiarly  liable.  It  is  a  fondness  for  pretty 
pictures.  An  old  hand  at  competition  would 
never  think  of  sending  in  purely  working 
drawings,  although  the  elevation  in  a  good 
set  of  working  plans  gives  a  perfectly  fair  and 
honest  idea  of  what  the  intended  structure 
will  really  resemble.  But  the  man  who  would 
be  imable  to  distinguish  in  a  working  drawing 
an  arch  bridge,  from  one  designed  upon  the 
horizontal  principle  would  be  able  to  discourse 
in  a  most  edifying  manner  upon  the  different 
types  of  bridge  construction  when  they  were 
presented  to  his  view  through  the  medium  of 
perspective,  high  colouring,  deep  shadows,  blue 
skies,  fleecy  clouds,  and,  should  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  permit  of  it — oh  !  lucky 
chance  for  the  competitor — the  clearest  and 
most  transparent  water  that  everilowed.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  descriptions  of  architec- 
tural designs  which  absolutely  require  to  be 
shown  in  perspective  in  order  to  display  at  one 
coup  d'oiillhe  relative  proportions  and  general 
appearance  of  the  structure.  Buteven  in  these 
instances,  the  landscape,  the  rural  or  the  urban 
accessories  are  very  much  overdone ;  some- 
times they  are  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
completely  eclipse  the  real  object  of  the  draw- 
ing. The  question  will  naturally  arise,  If  these 
are  the  usually  received  opinions  upon  this 
subj  ect,howisit  that  so  many  designs  are  always 
sent  in,  and  so  many  competitors  respond 
to  the  call  !  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an 
exact  reason.  Young  professional  men  who 
are  striving  to  get  on  consider  that  they  ought 
not  to  lose  a  chance.  Others  who  have  more 
time  than  business  upon  their  hands  decide 
upon  sending  in  plans,  and  others,  again,  in- 
dulge in  the  delusive  hope  that  true  merit 
may  after  all  be  successful.  Rejected  candi- 
dates and  disappointed  competitors  must  in- 
evitably accompany  the  selection  of  one  or 
more  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many,  but  there 
is  no  necessity  that  they  should  impute  and  be 
able  to  justly  impute  unfairness,  partiality,  and 
incompetency  to  those  upon  whose  shoulders 
rests  the  onus  of  proving  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  imputation. 


PETROLEUM   FUEL. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  large  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  the  intended  fuel  for  loco- 
motives and  steamers  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
we  have  hitherto  not  succeeded  in  applying 
the  principle  of  raultwn  in  parvo  to  these 
particular  examples  of  mechanical  invention. 


There  are  evidently  two  methods  by  which 
the  storage  room  necessary  for  producing  a 
certain  amount  of  steam  power  during  a  given 
time  may  bo  diminished.  The  one  consists 
in  an  economical  construction  of  the  machine 
itself,  so  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  fuel  will 
suffice  for  the  generation  of  a  given  force,  and 
the  other  in  reducing  the  actual  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  fuel  without  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  its  capabilities  as  a  source  of 
motive  power.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  methods  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical 
engineers  may  be  said  to  be  exhausted,  and, 
although  some  trilling  improvements  may  yet 
be  introduced,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  horse  power 
will  be  brought  within  limits  narrower  than 
those  to  which  it  is  now  reduced.  It  is  to 
the  secon<l,  therefore,  that  we  must  look 
towards  effecting  a  diminution  in  what  might 
be  termed  the  dead  weight  of  all  locomotive 
machinery.  Hence  there  have  been  numerous 
attempts  made  to  prepare  artificial  fuel  in 
which  the  calorific  element  is  utilised  to  a 
maximum  and  the  percentage  of  the  waste  is 
a  mere  fraction.  Recently  the  li(|uid  form 
has  been  substituted  for  the  solid,  and  petro- 
leum, creosote,  and  other  combustible  fluids 
have  been  experimented  upon  with  various 
degrees  of  success.  France  claims  to  be 
among  the  first  in  the  endeavour  to  solve  this 
important  problem.  About  a  month  ago  the 
Emperor  travelled  a  distance  of  fourteen 
miles  upon  the  footplate  of  a  locomotive  em- 
ploying as  a  fuel  petroleum  oil.  The  produc- 
tion of  steam  was  effected  by  burning  a 
current  of  the  oil,  supplied  by  a  pipe,  upon  a 
brick  furnace,  the  ij^uantity  of  the  fuel  being 
regulated  by  a  small  cock.  In  appearance 
the  oil  was  a  little  viscous,  and  closely  re- 
sembling in  some  of  its  properties  the  fixed 
oils  of  olive  and  colza.  The  application  of 
mineral  oils  to  fuel  purposes  was  considered 
a  success  when  tried  on  board  the  "  Pueblo,"  a 
vessel  belonging  to  the  French  navy.  Both  in 
our  own  country  and  America  numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obtain  an  effectual 
and  economical  fuel  from  petroleum  oil,  but 
many  obstacles  have  hitherto  interposed  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  desired  result.  The 
complicated  nature  of  many  of  the  apparatus, 
the  danger  that  might  possibly  arise  from  the 
mixture  of  superheated  steam  with  the  va- 
pours of  the  oil,  and  other  practical  details 
not  easily  surmounted,  have  yet  to  be  van- 
quished before  a  general  opinion  can  be  given 
iu  its  favour.  It  is  evident  that  steam  vessels 
will  especially  benefit  by  the  employment  of 
petroleum  oil  fuel,  since  it  will  enable  them 
to  spare  so  much  more  space  for  the  reception 
of  cargo,  and  wUl  also  expedite  their  voyages 
by  obviating  the  necessity  for  their  stopping 
at  the  various  coaling  stations  along  their 
route. 


THE  EIGHT  OF  PROSPECT  OVER  OPEN 
GEOUND. 

THE  recent  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins 
in  the  case  of  Potts  v.  Smith,  16  W.R., 
892,  involves  in  our  judgment,  says  the  Sotlcitn/s 
Joitrnalj  a  principle  of  some  interest  to  owners 
and  occupiers  of  houses  in  the  suburbs  of 
London  and  other  increasing  towns,  with  reference 
to  such  persons'  enjoyment  of  the  light  and  air 
derived  from  open  spaces.  The  plaintiff,  it  seems, 
had  taken  a  lease  of  a  plot  of  building  land  situate 
in  Cromwell-road,  Kensington,  and  erected  on  part 
of  it  a  house  for  his  own  occupation,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plot  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
seven  feet  in  hei^'ht  and  converted  into  a  garden. 
Ere  long,  the  defendant,  vrlio  was  occupier  under 
the  same  lessor  of  an  adjoining  plot  of  land,  was 
minded  to  convert  it  into  a  mews,  and  ho  ran  up  a 
wall  along  the  plaintiff's  garden  w.vU  to  a  height 
of  23ft.  thereby  shutting  out  the  plaintiff's 
prospect  in  that  direction  over  the  adjacent 
ground.  This  was  the  injury  complained  of.  The 
plaintiff  moved  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
allowing  the  wall  in  question  to  remain  of  the 
height  to  which  it  had  been  carried,  and  rested 
his  case  for  relief  mainly  upon  the  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment  entered  into  with  him  by  the 
lessor,  which,  as  he  contended,  was   binding  on 


the  defendant,  whoso  title  was  also  derived  from 
the  lessor.  But  the  Vice-Chancellor  declined  to 
take  this  view  of  the  case,  and  dismissed  tlio  bill 
without  costs,  adopting  what  we  take  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  the  usual  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment  expresses  little  if  anything  more  than 
is  iuipUed  l>y  the  demise  itself.  It  extends,  iu 
fact,  only  to  defects  iu  the  title  of  the  covenantor 
(Hunt  V.  White,  Itf  W.U,  ITS),  and  not  to  such 
acts  as  the  interruption  of  the  lessee's  prospect 
by  the  lessor,  or  those  holding  or  claiming  under 
him.  The  case  accordingly  resolved  itself  into 
the  simple  question  (it  being  agreed  tha'.  there 
was  no  breach  of  covenant  in  the  case)  whether  a 
man  has  any  right,  by  any  building  he  may  erect 
upon  his  own  land,  to  interfere  with  the  access  of 
light  and  air  to  his  neighbour's  house,  in  the 
absence  of  any  covenant  binding  him  expressly  or 
by  implication  not  to  do  so,  or  reservation  in  the 
deed  of  grant  under  which  he  holds  his  property. 

The  rule  of  English  law  upon  this  subject  we 
believe  to  be  that  the  owner  of  any  plot  of  land, 
whether  building  land  or  not,  has,  in  the  absence 
of  covenant  or  reservation,  an  absolute  unqualified 
right  to  erect  what  buildings  ho  pleases  upon  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  his  land,  building  up  to 
the  very  extremity  of  it  if  he  [ileases,  nor  can  he 
complain  when  his  neighbour  exercises  the  same 
right  in  his  own  case.  If  he  wishes  to  qualify  or 
restrict  his  neighbour's  right  of  building  up  to 
the  edge  of  his  property  he  must  procure  a  cove- 
nant or  reservation  in  that  behalf.  In  short, 
except  by  express  contract,  the  right  of  every 
owner  of  the  soil  to  build  up  to  tho  edge  of  his 
boundary  cannot  be  restricted  as  a  general  rule. 
There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  in 
cases  of  restrictions  on  building  established  by 
statutory  enactment,  particularly  in  or  near  towns 
and  near  national  works  of  defence.  But  with 
these  exceptions  we  need  not   detain   our  readers. 

*'  Free  as  air  "  is  a  common  expressiuo,  and  yet 
not  true  as  applied  to  the  enjoyment  by  persons 
of  the  air  (and  light)  that  come  to  them  across 
the  land  of  others.  No  man  in  England  has  or 
can  have  at  common  law  an  absolute  right  to  any 
light  and  air  except  what  come  to  him  from 
above.  Tc)  lateral  or  horizontal  air  and  light  he 
is  not  entitled.  Thia  may  seem  a  piradox,  yet  it 
may  pass  for  an  assertion — somewhat  broad,  per- 
haps— of  the  existing  law  iu  the  subject.  In  this 
respect  our  law  diHers  from  the  civil  law,  in  that 
the  former  does  not  recognise  the  right  of  pros- 
pect as  existing  or  capable  of  acquisition  by  pre- 
scription over  the  land  of  another.  This  was 
held  in  Aldred's  case,  9  Rep.,  5Sb',  on  the  ground, 
according  to  Wray,  C.J.,  that  a  prospect  is  a 
matter  of  delight  and  not  of  necessity.  Where 
you  desire  to  retain  the  enjoyment  of  the  prospect 
of  an  open  space,  or  the  access  of  light  and  air  to 
your  vdndows  from  property  which  is  not  your 
own,  you  must  see  that  your  right  is  established 
by  a  leservation  iu  your  favour,  or  covenant  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  land  over  which  your 
prospect  extends.  To  the  operation  of  mutual 
covenants  and  reservations  of  this  kind,  and  not 
to  any  fancied  prescriptive  rights  of  prospect,  are 
we  indebted  for  the  squares  and  open  spaces 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  the  "lungs  of  the 
metropolis  "  Among  the  Romans  a  servitude  of 
prospect  did  exist,  and  any,  the  least,  interfer- 
ence with  a  neighbour's  view  was  held  to  give 
him  a  ground  of  action — see  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Cicero  Do  Orator:  I.,  39.  But  this  is  not  our  law, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  and  we  repeat  that  to 
prospect — i.e.,  side  light  and  air — a  person  is  not 
absolutely  entitled.  Though  he  may  have  en- 
joyed for  twenty  years  uninterruptedly  tho 
full  beneiit  of  the  prospect  over  and  the  light 
and  air  coming  from  his  neighbour's  land,  enjoyed 
them  because  his  neighbour  has  not  chosen  to 
build  on  his  land  and  exclude  them,  yet  at  any 
time  his  neighbour  may  build  up  to  the  line  of 
demarcation  and  cut  off  his  prospect,  partially  or 
altogether,  and  no  claim  of  his  to  retain  tho  pros- 
pect, based  on  prescription  only,  will  be  admitted. 
The  loss  of  prospect  is  a  sentimental  grievance 
only,  for  which  our  law  affords  no  remedy,  and 
putting,  of  course,  grants  and  reservations  aside, 
bis  right  of  antion  docs  not  arise  until  he  can 
show  that  his  light  and  air  are  seriously  interfered 
with  by  his  neighbour's  buildings.  A  serious 
diminution  of  the  supply  of  light  and  air,  to 
tho  manifest  inconvenience  of  the  plaintiff,  must 
be  shown,  or  the  court  will  not  interfere.  In 
Back  V.  Stacey,  2  C  and  P,  'ICG,  a  cose  tried  at 
the  Norfolk  assizes,  1826,  Best,  C.J.,told  the  jury 
to  distinguish  between  partml  inconvenience  and 
a  real  injury  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  premises,  and  that  there  must  bo  a  substan- 
tial deprivation  of  Ught  sufficient   to   render  the 
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house  uncomfortable  in  order  to  entitle  the  plain- 
tiff to  their  verdict.  This  case  has  ruled  cases  of 
its  class  ever  since.  It  was  cited  with  approval 
in  Dent  r.  the  Auction  Mart  Company,  H  W.  R 
709,  L.  R.  2  Eq.,  23S  ;  and  in  Calcraft  v.  Thomp- 
son, 15  W.  R.,  3S7,  Lord  Chelmsford,  C,  said 
that  the  case  had  been  approved  by  eminent 
judges  and  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  a  mere  yiisi 
prii's  decision.  So,  too,  in  Roberts  v.  Macord, 
I  Moo.  and  Rob.,  230,  Mr.  Justice  Patteson  told 
the  jury  that  the  mere  use  of  an  open  space  of 
land  for  twenty  years,  for  a  purpose  of  which 
light  .-ind  air  were  essential,  did  not  preclude  the 
adjoiniug  owner  from  building  on  his  land  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  light  and  air.  These  and  other 
such  cases  led  to  the  now  universally  admitted 
rule  that  the  court  will  not  interfere  to  protect 
ancient  right.'?,  except  where  the  injury  is  mate- 
rial. It  is  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  Clark  v. 
Clark,  14  W.  K  ,  115,  L.  R.  1  Ch.,  18,  and  Dent 
V,  the  Auction  Mart  Company. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  shutting  out  of 
a  pleasant  prospect  gives  no  right  of  action.  From 
the  principle  that  we  are  of  necessity  entitled  to 
none  but  vertical  light,  it  follows  that  no  person 
can  claim  an  absolute  right  either  for  himself  to 
see  out  of  his  property  or  for  others  to  see  into  it 
In  Smith  f.  Owen  14    W.  R  ,  422,   the  court  re- 


fused  to  restrain  a  person  from  obstructing  the 
view  of  passers-by  into  his  neighbour's  shop,  on 
the  principle  that  a  man  has  no  positive  right  to 
look  out  of  nor  have  others  look  into  his  windows. 
A  similar  case  was  Bntt  v.  Imperial  Gaslighc 
Company,  15  W.  R  ,  92,  L.  R.  2  Ch  ,  15S,  where  the 
erection  of  a  gasometer,  which  impeded  the  public 
view  of  the  plaintiff's  signboard  and  workshop,  was 
held  to  be  no  ground  for  an  injunction.  To  open 
a  window  overlooking  your  neighbour's  ground  so 
as  to  disturb  his  privacy  is  no  ground  of  action, 
according  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
in  Jones  v.  Tapling,  12  C.  B.  N.  S,.  842  ;  and  in 
Attorney-General  v.  Doughty,  2  Ves.  Sen  ,  452, 
which  was  a  suit  to  restrain  the  defendants  from 
building  a  wall  so  as  to  intercept  the  prospect 
from  Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  Lord  Hirdwicke  is  re- 
ported to  have  Slid,  "  I  know  no  general  rule  of 
law  which  says  that  building  to  stop  another's 
prospect  is  a  nuisance.  It  depends  upon  a  par- 
ticular right— a  right,  it  may  be  observed,  de- 
pending on  grant  or  covenant,  and  not  to  be 
prescribed  for." 

♦ 

CORROSION  OF  IRON  STRIJCTURES. 

AT  a  rneeting   of   the    American    Society    of 
Civil  Engmeers   the   following   paper  was 
read  by  William  J.  M'Alpine,  C  E.  :— 

Formerly  it  was  assumed  that  iron  was  subject 
to  a  rapid  corrosion  when  immersed  in  water,  or 
exposed  to  the  alternations  of  the  water  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  every-diy  experience  of  con- 
striictors  _  seemed  to  conSrm  this  opinion. 
Wrought-iron  bolts  in  wooden  dams,  and  similar 
places,  and  in  works  wholly  under  water,  fre- 
quently rapidly  oxidise.  Cast-iron  water  pipes  in 
city  streets  are  frequently  found  greatly  corroded; 
and  cannon  shot,  immersed  in  sea  water  for  half 
a  century,  and  sometimes  less,  have  been  found 
with  the  mass  of  the  metal  entirely  changed  from 
iron  mto  plumbago,  or  deeply  pitted  by  oxidation 
_  Dunng  the  earlier  discussions  of  the  subject  the 
inquirer  was  frequently  staggered  in  his  belief  in 
the  generally  received  opinions  'oy  finding  both 
wrought  and  cast  iron  which  had  been  immersed 
many  years  but  slightly  oxidised,  and  wholly  un- 
changed in  its  structure. 

The  cannon  of  the  "Royal  George,"  which  had 
been  submerged  half  a  century,  when  6rst  taken 
out,  were  so  soft  that  the  metal  could  be  cut  with 
a  knife,  but  immediately  hardened  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  were  again  fired.  Some  muskets 
and,  cannon,  sunk  in  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
during  the  war  of  1812,  were,  forty  years  after- 
wards, found  to  be  but  slightly  rusted. 

An  iron  steamer,  the  "Aaron  Manby,"  which 
was  launched  in  1822,  and  kept  in  con.stant  use 
for  twenty  years,  was  carefully  examined,  and  no 
signs  of  corrosion  found  ;  and,  ten  years  later  it 
13  stated  that  she  had  required  but  small  repairs 
for  the  whole  period. 

William  Fairbairn  also  cites  many  cases  where 
iron  ships,  which  had  been  ten  to  fifteen  years 
in  salt  water,  showed  no  corrosion.  This  subject 
was  much  discussed  in  England  in  1850,  and  the 
unexpected  absence  of  c(>rro;,ion  in  wrought-iron 
ships,  even  on  the  interi.jr  surfaces  and  iron  parts 
was  then  attributed  to  the  vibration  of  the  metal' 
as  was  noticed  on  comparing  the  amount  of  the' 
corrosion  of  railway  bars  in  the  track  with  those 
aid  outside  of  it. 


Plumbago  was  obtained  from  cast  iron  im- 
mersed in  acidulated  water  in  1822,  and,  forty 
years  later,  Dr.  Calvert  produced  the  same  result 
by  placing  it  in  sea  and  foul  water. 

A  dozen  years  earlier  Mr.  Mallet  reported  his 
well-known  experiments  on  the  corrosion  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  iron  in  pure  and  foul  atmospheres, 
and  in_  clear,  foul,  acidulated,  and  salt  waters, 
and  arrived  at  the  following  general  conclusions : — 
_  That  iron  exposed  to  water  holding  air  in  com- 
bination corrodes  on  the  surface  either  uniformly 
or  in  places,  by  rust  or  by  the  conversion  of  the 
iron  into  plumbago,  and  that  corrosion  depends 
upon  the  want  of  homogeneousness  of  the  surface, 
or  in  its  density  or  hardness,  or  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  carbon  with  the  iron. 

This  subject  was  very  thoroughly  discussed  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  London 
Society  in  1862,  and  numerous  cases  were  cited 
both  of  corrosion  and  its  absence  in  iron  under 
water,  and  the  cause  explained. 

The  examples  then  stated,  and  numerous 
others,  showed  that  cast  iron  of  a  particular  de- 
scription corroded  rapidly,  or  changed  its  struc- 
ture by  a  few  years'  immersion  in  foul  or  salt 
water,  while  other  irons  were  entirely  unaffected 
when  exposed  in  the  same  way  for  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  years.  In  the  same  structure, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  gates  of  the  Sheerness 
dock,  three  pairs  of  gates  had  resisted  the  action 
of  salt  water  for  forty  years,  and  a  portion  of  the 
fourth  pair,  put  in  several  years  later,  had  been 
much  softened  and  injured  by  its  exposure. 

Several  of  the  leading  engineers  instanced  nu- 
merous cases  of  square  cast-iron  piles,  standing 
partly  in  and  partly  out  of  salt  water,  and  a 
portion  alternately  wet  and  dry  at  each  tide,  which, 
after  periods  of  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty, 
one  years,  and  intermediate  periods,  showed  no 
signs  whatever  of  corrosion  or  change — "  the 
square  angles  of  the  iron  were  as  sharp  as  when 
they  left  the  foundry." 

_  Mr.  Simpson,  the  past  president,  said  that  in 
his  practice  he  used  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
the  iron,  and  such  iron  was  practically  incorro- 
sive.  The  members  stated  that  wherever  this 
corrosion  or  decomposition  had  occurred  it  was 
wholly  due  to  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  en- 
gineer has,  therefore,  only  to  select  that  of  a 
proper  quality  to  ensure  durability.  My  own  ex- 
perience and  examinations,  so  far  as  they  reach, 
confirm  these  opinions. 

Cast  iron,  to  resist  corrosion  to  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, should  be  as  hard  as  the  case  will  admit,  of 
an  even,  close  grain,  and  with  the  carbon  com- 
bined, and  not  in  the  form  of  graphite.  Im- 
pure soft  foundry  iron  will  corrode  rapidly;  close- 
grained  grey  iron  of  an  even  texture  will  resist 
corrosion  in  the  most  e.iposed  places  without 
sensible  injury,  and  white  iron  of  good  quality 
EQay  for  all  practical  purposes  be  considered  as 
imperishable  in  such  situations.  Care  should  also 
be  taken  not  to  place  iron  in  contact  with  other 
metals,  so  as  to  produce  galvanic  action. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  cast-iron  water 
mains  have  corroded  greatly,  not  only  externally 
but  internally.  In  the  latter  case  the  oxidation 
sometimes  takes  the  tubercular  form,  where  the 
rust  is  collected  and  aggregated  in  hard  knobs. 

In  the  early  manufacture  of  water  pipes  they 
were  often  made  from  the  worst  quality  of  metal  ; 
it  could  hardly  be  called  iron,  but  was  a  com- 
position of  cinders,  sand,  scoria,  and  iron  of  the 
softest  kind,  loose-grained,  and  in  large  crystals; 
indeed,  precisely  such  a  mixture  as  would  offer 
the  least  resistance  to  corrosion. 

Mater  pipes,  placed  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
in  earth  alternately  wet  and  dry,  and  saturated 
with  mephitic  gases  from  sewers  and  gas  pipes, 
are  exposed  to  corrosion  more  than  under  almost 
any  other  circumstances,  and  if  made  of  the  ma- 
terial just  stated  will  be  destroyed,  where  those 
of  a  proper  quality  of  metal  would  endure  a  very 
long  time.  The  internal  corrosion,  however, 
where  the  iron  is  exposed  only  to  the  action  of 
pure  water  and  a  small  amount  of  air  in  combina- 
tion, will_  not  occur  to  any  appreciable  degree  if 
the  iron  is  of  the  proper  quality. 

The  strength  of  cast-iron  plpeo  of  ths  uanal 
thickness  is  so  far  beyond  the  pressure  of  the 
water  and  occasional  percussions  that  the  manu- 
facturers seem  to  think  that  the  weakest  metal 
will  answer;  and  the  engineers  have  not  yet,  in 
their  specifications  and  inspections,  required 
enough  care  in  the  selection  of  the  metal  best 
calculated  to  withstand  corrosion. 


ST. 


DEN. 


The   death   of  Herr  E.  Hildebrandt,  the  cele- 
brated landscape  painter,  ie  announced  from  Berlin. 


CHAD'S  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 
SrONE,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

THE  first  stone  of  these  buildings  was  laid  on 
Thursday  with   great  ceremony  by   Canon 
Lonsdale,  in  the  absence,  through   illness,   of   the 
Mai  quis  of  Salisbury.     These  schools  are  a  branch 
of  the  College  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Lancing,  and  will 
be  in  connection  with  it  for  thepurposeof  educating 
and  bo.arding  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate — viz.,  at 
£30  a  year — the  children  of  the  middle  class  of  the 
great  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as    Man- 
chester, Nottingham,  Stafford,  Burton,    &c.     The 
building  stands  on  a  magnificent  site,  commanding 
the  valley  of  the  Churnet  and  Alton  Towers,  and 
the    great   Weaver   Hill,   and   it   is   close  to  the 
Rocester  Station  on  the  Derby  and  Leek  Railway. 
The  buildings  will  be  arranged  for    400   boys, 
with  a  training  school  for  masters  combined  with 
the    school,   as   at   Hurstpierpoint.     The  general 
plan  takes  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  there  being 
two  quadrangles,  opening  the  one  to  the  east,  and 
the  other  to  the   west.     The  quadrangle   which 
looks  towards  the  west  is  that  which  is   now  in 
course  of  erection,  from  the  designs  of  the  College 
architects,   Mr.    W.    Slater  and    Mr.    R.    Herbert 
Carpenter.     The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
a  rather  severe   type   of   Early  Pointed  Gothic, 
treated  in  rather  a  more  ornate  manner  in  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,    such   as  the  chapel,  dining  hall, 
great  school  room,  &c. 

The  material  used  for  the  outer  walls  is  Alton 
stone,  in  random  coursed  work,  with  bands  of  red 
Alton  stone.  The  walls  are  hollow,  the  inner 
thickness,  as  well  as  all  the  inner  walls,  being  of 
brick  made  on  the  ground.  The  roofs  will  be 
covered  with  brown  tiles.  The  contractor  is  Mr. 
Bromwich,  of  Rugby,  and  the  clerk  of  works,  Mr. 
Beckensall.  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  building 
will  not  be  less  than  £50,000. 

The  dimensions  (inside)  of  the  western  quad- 
rangle, or  "Ljnsdale  Quad"  as  it  will  be  called, 
in  memory  of  the  late  bishop  of  the  diocese,  are 
211ft.  long  and  160ft.  wide.  The  eastern  or 
"  Chapel  Quad  "  will  be  about  160ft.  square. 

The  central  cross  block  of  buildings  includes 
the  great  school  room,  100ft.  long  and  35ft.  wide.  It 
has  a  lofty  open-timber  roof  ;  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ridge  of  it  is  62ft.  Below  this,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  the  principal  entrance  in  the 
centre,  a  large  boys'  day  room,  class  room,  visitors' 
and  porter's  lodge.  The  school  room  is  reached 
at  the  south  end  by  a  wide  staircase.  A  cloister 
on  the  ground  floor,  10ft.  wide,  joins  the  two 
wings. 

Each  of  the  wings  is  211ft.  long  and  40ft.  wide, 
with  additional  projecting  blocks  at  the  western 
end.  These  wings  are  about  65ft  high,  and  are 
in  three  stories.  The  lower  story  of  the  north 
wing  has  seven  class  rooms,  with  a  cloister  8ft. 
wide  along  its  entire  length.  The  two  stories 
above  have  each  two  dormitories  104ft.  long 
and  17ft.  wide,  with  large  lavatories  attached. 
At  the  western  end  of  this  wing  is  the  head 
master's  house  and  its  oflSces,  besides  masters' 
rooms  on  the  several  floors. 

_  The  south  wing  is  of  the  same  general  dimen- 
sions, but  on  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  gymna- 
sium 1 25ft.  long  and  17ft.  wide,  and  eleven  small 
rooms  for  the  masters'  training  school,  also  the 
bote'  library,  30ft.  by  27ft,  and  master's  library, 
26ft.  by  22ft.  They  have  a  cloister  connecting 
them  with  the  second  master's  house  and  chap- 
lain's rooms.  The  dormitories  are  the  same  as  on 
the  other  side,  each  for  50  boys,  and  adjoining 
each  dormitory  is  a  junior  master's  sitting  and 
bedroom,  and  a  sick  room. 

The  general  height  of  these  wings  is  about  65ft. 
The  lower  end  is  somewhat  higher,  and  is  finished 
by  pyramidal  roofs  with  stone  dormers  rising  into 
them. 

At  each  of  the  inner  angles  of  the  quad  (where 
the  wings  join  the  central  building)  is  a  lofty 
tower  with  a  tiled  spire.  The  height  of  these  is 
about  90ft.  They  are  to  contain  the  tanks  for  the 
water  supply,  and  are  so  placed  and  arranged  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  spread  of  fire. 
The  towers  are  simple  and  massive ;  the  upper 
stages  are  corbelled  out  on  bold  arched  corbels. 

The  wings  of  the  chapel  quad  are  not  yet  com- 
menced. The  chapel  itself  will  form  the  southern 
side.  It  will  be  apsidal,  and  of  grand  and  lofty 
proportions,  with  an  ante-chapel  opening  into  the 
cloisters.  The  campanile  will  stand  on  the  north 
side  near  the  apse,  and  will  be  massive,  lofty,  and 
simple  in  outline.  The  upper  stage  will  be 
octagonal  and  finished  by  a  low  stone  spire.  The 
dining  hall  will  join  the  northern  wing.  It  will 
be  100ft.  long  and  35ft.  wide,  and  entered  from 
the  cloisters  by  a  grand  staircase.     It  will  have  a 
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jofty  open  timber  roof.  Under  the  hall  will  be 
rooms  for  the  masters'  training  school,  music 
rooms,  and  other  rooms  for  occasional  use.  The 
kitchens  and  offices  will  form,  together  with  the 
laundries,  engine  house,  workshops,  gas  house, 
&c.,  a  separate  quadrangle  to  the  north  of  the 
general  building. 

The  works  are  being  rapidly  pushed  on,  and 
the  whole  of  the  foundations  and  basement  of  the 
"Lonsdale  Quad"  are  put  in,  and  the  building 
itself  is  rising  some  '2ft.  or  3ft.  above  the  ground. 
Great  care  was  required  with  the  foundation.?,  the 
soil  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and  shale,  with  a 
sharp  fall  in  some  places  to  the  west.  This  por- 
tion of  the  work  was,  therefore,  executed  by  a 
schedule  of  prices,  the  contract  commencing  at 
the  ground  line.  The  contractor  is  Mr  Brogwioh, 
of  Rugby,  and  the  architect's  elerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  Beckensall. 


BRADFORD  HOUSE  OF  EECOTERV 

COMPETITIOX. 

(From  the  Leeds  Mercury.) 

ON  Saturday  the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawson,  of  Bradford  and 
Loudon,  Messrs.  Andrews,  Sou,  and  Pepper,  of 
Bradford,  and  Mr.  E.  Birchall,  of  Leeds,  the  archi- 
tects selected  to  compete,  were  thrown  open  to 
public  inspection  at  the  Infirmary.  The  instruc- 
tions issued  to  the  architects  were  that  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  hospital  should  be 
that  known  as  the  pavilion  or  block  system,  and 
on  this  arrangement  they  have  been  prepared. 
Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson  present  two  hand- 
some designs,  the  one  Gothic  and  the  other 
Italian,  both  of  which  look  costly,  but  it  is  stated 
they  could  be  brought  within  the  amount  fixed 
up"D.  Their  designs  illustrate  the  pavilion 
principle,  developed  in  two  mo^es  of  arrange- 
ment, both  with  the  pavilions  on  lines  from  north 
to  south,  and,  therefore,  with  east  and  west 
aspects  to  the  wards,  as  recommended  by  the  best 
ftuthoritiee.  The  buildings  are  two  stories  in 
height,  and  it  is  shown  how  the  pavilions  can  be 
reduced  to  one  story,  but,  however  desirable  this 
may  be  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  architects 
state  that  it  would  unquestionably  be  attended 
with  extra  expense.  Each  ward,  tocontain  twelve 
beds,  would  be  60ft.  long,  2oft.  wide,  and  16ft. 
high,  with  24,000ft.  cubical  contents,  alloKiGg 
2,000ft.  to  each  patient,  and  also  a  private  ward, 
cont-ainiog  nearly  3,000  ^^ubic  feet.  A  one-story 
building  is  included  in  the  design,  separated  fiom 
the  main  structure,  to  contain  ten  persons  of  each 
sex.  ^Vhethe^  the  wards  were  constructed  either 
one  or  two  stories  in  height,  accommodation 
would  be  found  for  60  patients.  The  architects 
state  their  opinion  that  *'  £100  per  bed  is  sufficient 
for  the  costs  of  the  sixty  patients  provided  for  in 
the  design,  or  the  sum  of  £6,000"  for  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  separate  building,  for  twenty 
patients  they  estimate  at  £50  each,  making  an 
extra  sum  of  £1.000.  Mr.  E.  BirchaU's  design  is 
Gothic,  two  stories  in  height,  with  the  adminis- 
trative department  in  the  centre,  and  the  wards 
at  either  side,  connected  with  the  central  building 
by  corridors.  He  gives  accommodation  f"r  52 
patient-3,  the  wards  on  either  side  of  each  story 
for  12  patients,  who  have  each  rather  more  than 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  a  small  ward  is  shown, 
capable  of  accommodating  one  patient.  The 
wards  run  nearly  north  and  south,  to  obtain  the 
most  light  and  air.  Mr.  Birchall  states  that  there 
is  nothing  of  outward  show  in  his  building,  and 
that  it  is  simple  in  design.  Reconsiders  that  it 
could  and  ought  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  £100  per 
bed,  butthinks  that  the  sum  might  advantageously 
be  raised  to  £150  per  bed.  He  has  also  furnished 
a  plan  showing  the  wards  one  story  in  height. 
The  selected  design,  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  and 
Pepper,  is  treated  in  a  different  manner  from  the 
others.  Their  first  design  shows  a  two  story 
building,  but  in  their  second  the  wards  are  only 
<:ne  story.  The  architects  state  that  the  building 
has  been  de^igned  on  the  exterior  as  cheap  as  is 
c^mpatil  1 ;  with  the  appearance  of  a  public  charity, 
their  great  aim  appearing  to  have  been  utility, 
and  the  desire  to  afford  the  most  complete  accom- 
modation for  all  the  departments  connected  with 
the  specific  character  of  the  hospital.  In  the 
centre  of  the  front  pile  of  two  stories,  which  par- 
takes somewhat  of  the  Gothic  in  style,  is  the 
administrative  department,  where  apartments  lor 
the  board  room,  the  waiting  room,  the  surgeon, 
matron,  and  other  officials  are  located.  The  front 
faces  to  the  north,  and  aftords  a  pleasing  aspect  iu 
the  direction  of  Underclilfe.  The  convalescent 
wards  are  placed  right  and  left  of  the  centre,  in 
Bufficient   proximity,    and   far    enough   removed 


from  the  administration  to  prevent  any  fear  of 
contagion.  The  acute,  or  fever  hospital  wards 
four  in  number— two  for  males  and  two  tor  females 
— are  iu  the  rear,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration, each  ward  having  a  south,  east,  or 
west  aspect,  and  shut  out  from  the  north.  The 
wards  are  0,-ich  60ft.  long,  25ft.  wide,  and  16ft. 
in  height,  lighted  by  five  windows  on  either  side, 
the  space  between  each  ward  being  three  times 
M  eir  height,  and  they  will  each  accommodate 
twelve  patients.  The  wards  will  be  warmed  by 
Pierce's  patent  stoves,  Sheringham's  ventilators 
and  other  means  being  used  to  secure  a  proper 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  top  of  each  window 
fitted  with  fixed  open  louvres  of  glass.  The 
w.iids  are  attached  by  closed  corridors,  of  wood 
and  glass,  roofed  with  slate,  and  another  corridor 
leads  from  the  administration.  The  convalescent 
wards  are  divided,  so  that  the  patients  can  be 
separated  according  to  the  n,xturo  of  the  disease 
from  which  they  are  recovering.  Great  attention 
has  been  paid  to  drainage  and  other  appliances 
essential  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  hospital. 
Each  patient  will  have  more  than  2,0H0  cubic  feet 
of  air  space,  the  walls  of  thu  .vards  will  be  covered 
with  cement,  the  floors  of  oak,  the  roof  and  win- 
dow frames  of  iron,  the  material  used  being  chosen 
for  its  non  absorbent  character.  The  mortuary, 
post-mortem  room,  ice-house,  and  other  necessary 
outbuildin:.s  are  detached.  Sixteen  patients  can 
be  accommodated  in  the  convalescent,  and  52  in 
the  acute,  wards,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  will 
be  about  £110  abed,  or  £8,000.  The  cost  per 
bed  could  be  reduced  were  the  acute  wards  erected 
in  proportionate  size  to  the  administration,  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  convalescent  wards,  being  in 
excess  iu  regard  to  size  in  proportion  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  building.  Shoidd  it  be  proposed  at 
Huy  future  time  to  enlarge  the  acute  wards  this 
could  be  effected  by  lengthening  them,  and  it 
would  not  necessarily  increase  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance, as  the  nurses  required  for  the  smaller 
would  bo  sufficient  for  the  enlarged  wards. 


THE    ORNAMENTATION    OF    IRON. 

THE  Meciani's'  Maiazine  has  an  article  on 
this  su^'ject,  in  which  it  says  thatsince  Zim- 
merman, of  Berlin,  began  to  make  his  exquisite 
iron  castings,  many  things  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental have  been  produced  in  cast  iron.  But 
iron  being  so  li»  >le  to  rust,  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  a  bronze 
paint.  The  bronze  paint  used  to  coat  the  Berlin 
castings  is  made  of  ferrocyanide  of  copper,  which 
forms  a  rich  brown  paint  with  a  metallic  lustre. 
The  ferrocyanide  of  copper  is  easily  mide  in  the 
following  manner  : — A  solution  of  sulphnte  of 
copper  is  taken  and  to  it  is  added  gradually  a 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  when  a 
brown  pret^ipitate  will  be  produced.  Tais,  when 
mi-ved  with  a  suitable  vehicle,  is  used  as  a  b:viis 
for  all  the  rfifferent-coloured  bronzing,  whether 
yellow,  green,  or  brown. 

The  French  use  the  green  bronzing  very  much, 
which  may  be  produced  in  the  following  manner: 
— When  the  ground  has  been  produced  with  the 
above  paint,  and  before  it  is  quite  dry,  it  is 
dusted  over  with  copper  bronze  powder,  and 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  then  the  loose 
powder  is  brushed  off,  and  the  article  is  polished; 
it  will  then  appear  like  bright  copper.  The  only 
thing  required  to  produce  the  green  tint  is  to 
wash  the  articles  gently  over  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  allow  it  to  dry  gradually. 
When  perfectly  dry,  the  higher  parts  of  the  arti- 
cle must  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  clean  rag  to 
cause  the  brown  copper  colour  to  appear.  The 
article  will  then  look  like  a  bronze  which  has  be- 
come green  by  age.  The  common  brown  bronze 
is  produced  by  brushing  the  above  bright  copper- 
coloured  bronze  over  with  black  lead;  and  the 
pale  or  yellow  bronze  is  produced  by  using  yellow 
bronze  or  brass  powder  in  place  of  the  copper 
powder  above  referred  t-o.  Those  who  wish  a 
more  solid  and  durable  bronze  than  bronze  paint 
and  powder  will  produce,  coat  the  iron  by  electi;i- 
city  with  copper  or  brass,  and  produce  the  dif- 
ferent colours  by  the  same  means  as  those  used 
to  colour  the  copper  and  braas  colours  produced 
ty  the  powders. 

An  easy  method  of  coating  cist  iron  with 
copper  is  that  of  M.  Oudr*.  who  first  coats  the 
cast  iron  with  a  metallic  paint,  and  then  electro 
deposits  copper  upon  it  in  a  bath  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  A  modification  of  his  prooassis  some- 
times used— a  brass  powder  being  used  instead  of 
copper  powder.     This  brass  powder  is  produced 


in  the  following  miuner; — Equal  parts  of  copper 
and  tin  are  milteil  together,  and  when  cold  the 
alloy  is  p  'wdered  in  a  mortar  and  sifted;  this  can 
e.vsily  bu  done,  for  this  alloy  is  as  brittle  as  glasa. 
This  powder  is  mixed  with  the  ferrocyanide  of 
copper  paint,  which  makes  a  very  good  conduct- 
ing surface,  and  takes  the  copper  well  in  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  bath,  and  the  paint  adheres  very 
firmly  to  the  iron. 

For  brassing  iron  the  method  is  not  quit*  so 
simple.  F'lr  brassing  direct  on  the  iron  the  iron 
.is  required  to  be  scrupulously  clean,  or  the  dft. 
posit  will  not  adhere;  but  the  easiest  way  is  first 
to  coat  the  article  with  copper  by  0udr<$'8  pro- 
cess, and  then,  after  thoroughly  riusin.;  it  in  clean 
water,  transfer  it  to  the  brassing  solution,  which 
is  formed  and  worked  in  the  following  manner, 
according  to  Morris  and  Johnson's  process: — 
Dissolve  lib.  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  lib.  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  2oz.  of  cyanide  of  copper,  and 
loz.  of  cyanide  of  zine  in  1  ga  Ion  of  water,  and 
work  the  solution  at  150  deg.  Fah.,  with  a  large 
brass  anrxle  and  a  powerful  battery.  To  increaxo 
the  copper  in  the  deposit  add  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  increase  the  h'^at.  To  increase  the  pro- 
porticm  of  zinc  add  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
lower  the  temperature.  We  have  tried  this 
method  of  depositing  brass,  and  have  found  it  a 
very  good  one,  but  the  electrolytic  processes  are 
very  little  used  for  bronzing,  because  they  ara 
more  difficult,  consequently  more  expensive. 


MEOALITHIC  MONUMENTS. 

SIR   HEN'HY   DRYDEN  recently  gave  a  lec- 
ture   before    the    Architectural    Society  of 
Northampton,  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  of 
Brittany.     Sir    Henry    stated    his    belief  that  it 
was  duo  to    the    peculiar    promuntorial    position 
of  Brittany  as  a  part  of  France  that  so  many  of 
these  ancient  remains  had  been  preserved.    The 
part  iu  which    he    had  been    at  work  with    Mr. 
Lukis    was    Quiberon.       Oi     megalithio    monu- 
ments there    were    four  kinds — nitTi/iirs,    which 
meant   tall   stones  or    pillar   stones  ;  dolmens,  or 
chamber    tombs  ;  circles,  of    the  three    principal 
of    which    Sir    Henry   exhioited    drawings — the 
circle  of  MiSuec,  the  circle  .it  Kairverin,  and  the 
circle  of   Kerlescant,  and  the  monumental  lines 
of    Erdeven,    the    principal    part  of    which    was 
near  Cirnac.     Iu  dealing  with  these  monuments 
a    difficulty  eometimes    arose    from    the    use  by 
the  Freuch  of    the  same  word  1 1    deaoto  a  dif- 
ferent thing.     Thus  what  we  called  a  cromlech 
the    French    termed  a    dolmen,    and    what    we 
called    a    circle    they    called   a    cromlech.       Sir 
Henry  strongly    advocated    a    systematic  survey 
of    these    old    ruins,  as    they    were     fast     being 
destroyed.      He  did  not  intend  to  6,ay  anything 
about  the  dolmens,    as    Mr.  Lukis    hid    written 
much    about    them.      The     lines    about    Carnac 
were  all    he  should   describe      Of  these  he  had 
only  planned  part       Some  of    the  sets  of   lines 
had  circles  at  their  beads,  others  had  not.     Ker- 
lescant   had    one    which    was    not    placed     sym- 
metrioally  "ith  regard  to  the  other,  and  Kairverin 
had  no  circle,  and  he  did  not  think  it  ever  had, 
as  in  other  cases  the  circles  were  on  the  highest 
grounds,  but  in  this   case  the    lines   went  up  to 
the  point,  and  the  ground  began  to  sink  directly 
after.     The    enlightened    owner    of     Kerlescant 
wts  carting    it  away    as   fast  as  he  could,    and 
since    his    (Sir    Henry's)     phn    was    mide,    the 
greater   part   had   been    removed.     MiSaec    con- 
sisted of   eleven   lines— in    his  opinion,  all  that 
ever    existed.     Erdeven  also,    he    thought,    con- 
sisted of   eleven  lines.     He  exhibited  a  drawmg 
representing  the  circle  of  St  Pierre,  of  a  diameter 
of   180ft.      MiJaec  was  nearly  one  mile  long,  but 
Kairverin  was  the  longest  of  them  all.     St.  Birbe 
was  only  900ft.  in  length,  but  it  was  not  exactly 
known    if    that  had   over  been  completed      Ho 
believed   that   it    hid    been,  and  at  the  top  of  it 
there  was    no   circle   now,    but  throe   enormous 
blocks,  whether  part  of   a  circle  or  not  he  could 
not  say.     The  circle  of  He  Lauic  was  on  a  small 
island,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
the  whole  of  which  w.i3  covered  with  fragments  of 
Roman   pottery.     Its  diameter   was    165ft.      All 
writers   who    had    mentioned    these    hues     hid 
treated  them  as  if   they  were  so   many  parallels, 
and  some  authors  had  favoured  the  hypothesis  of 
their   having  existed   for   the  purpose  of  serpent 
worship;  that,  however,  he  did  not  believe.   In  the 
case  of  every  set  ot   Hues  the  head  was  wide  and 
the  tail  small.      The  stones  begin  by  being  come 
Sft,9ft.,   or  lOft-    in  diameter,  and  decreased  in 
size  till  at  the  end  they  were  not  more  than  4ft., 
and  none   of  them  were  set  with  mitbemitical 
regularity.      The  Great  Menhir  Loomanaber  was 
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67ft.  oin.  in  diameter,  aud  when  it  broke  the  twi. 
fragments  oddly  fell  in  opposite  directions,  a> 
Bhown  in  bis  diagrams.  In  one  dolmen  a  gold 
collar  had  been  found,  and  that  fact  had  resulted 
in  greater  damage  to  the  monuments  than  the 
ravages  of  200  years.  In  reply  to  some  quest'ons, 
Sir  Henry  stated  that  in  many  of  the  dolmen^ 
Roman  statuettes,  coins,  &c.,  had.been  found,  and 
be  further  stated  that  in  Constaniia,  Algeria, 
there  were  thousands  of  dolmens  only  a  few  feet 
high.  Some  of  them  were  Sft.  high,  17ft.  wide, 
and  65ft.  long. 


STEAM  ROLLERS   FOR   METROPOLITAN 
ROADS. 

THE  question  of  having  steam  rollers  in  me- 
tronrvlitan  parishes  has  made  (says  the 
parochial  Cdti:)  two  steps  in  advance  during  the 
past  week.  At  lilinglon  a  very  full  vestry  gave 
the  subject  their  attentive  consideration,  and 
thonsh  ihey  did  not  like  to  biud  the  hands  of 
the  Hitjhways  Committee,  to  whom  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  was  to  be  referred,  the 
epeeches  were  generally  in  favour  of  a  steam 
roller  beins;  either  bougtt  or  hired  for  the  use 
of  the  parish.  Mr.  Ellintt,  who  brought  forward 
the  motion,  set  forth  very  clearly  the  experience 
of  the  parish  in  road-roldng.  Out  of  70  to  80 
miles  of  road  in  Islington,  only  some  5  or  6  are 
cubed,  and  the  making  and  keeping  of  the 
roads  in  repair  cosis  some  £30,000  a  year.  In 
a  parish  so  circumstanced  the  present  question 
assumes  increased  importance.  Jf  a  good  heavy 
roller  were  used  ilr.  Elliott  believed  some 
£6,000  per  annum,  would  b  j  saverl,  independently 
of  o'ber  advamages.  The  most  important  part 
cf  Mr.  M'Adam'a  discoveiy  was  that  the  mate- 
rial should  be  rolled  so  as  to  form  one  solid 
mas^,  and  it  was  strange  that  they  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  leaving  out  this  most  important 
process.  It  was  like  playing  "Hamlet"  with- 
out Hamlet,  From  the  books  he  found  that 
747  loarls  of  granite  had  been  spread  fiom  the 
"  Anu-el  "  to  the  "  Cjck,"  at  Highbu'y,  yet  of 
that  immense  quantity  not  a  load  had  been  re- 
quired on  that  part  of  Upper-street  where  the 
roller  had  been  tried  in  Octub'ir,  1867.  This 
practical  result  outweighs  a  thousand  theories 
The  vesiry  aucordiniil}  p  jferred  the  mitter  to 
the  Highways  Committee  to  exiroiua  and 
report. 

The  same  subject  was  discussed  at  the  St. 
George's  HauovHr  squ  ire  Committee  of  Works. 
The  surveyor,  Mr.  T.jmkin9,  at  the  request  ot'the 
vestry,  prepared  an  elaborate  report  ot'the  com- 
parative cost  of  rollers  by  steam  and  horse- po*vcr. 
This  repor',  of"  which  we  gave  an  ab-stract  at  the 
time,  was  postponed  from  the  26LU  of  August, 
arid  now  came  on  Tor  couj-ideration.  The  vestry 
have  alieady  sanctioned  the  use  of  steam  power, 
but  the  gieat  expense,  £760,  for  one  of  More- 
land's,  £530  for  one  of  Aveliug  and  Porter's 
Bteam  roller.",  still  deters  them.  The  charge  for 
mere  hire  of  the  rull>ir  would  also  be  very  high. 
Af'er  a  loiig  discussion  the  vestry  could  not 
Moke  up  their  minds  to  incur  the  large  outlay, 
and  ai'jourued  the  question  for  a  month.  Toe 
surveyor,  in  the  njenntime,  is  to  see  wliat  terms 
b»  can  m  ke  wuh  Messrs.  Aveling  aid  Porter. 
The  presen:.  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  liie 
parishes  of  Islington  and  St.  George's  to  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  rollei'. 
Surely  £5J0  IS  not  a  large  investment,  when 
£5,0UUoin  te  saved  by  it.  II  the  two  parishes 
bove  not  work  enough  to  keep  the  roller  in 
COQslant  use,  the  htrddingtou  vestry  and  the 
Westminster  Board  of  Works  are  willing  to  hire 
it.  Tuis  would  further  diminish  the  outl  ly, 
which  would  thus  hardly  amount  to  £'Ml)  for 
eaoh  of  the  purchasers. 


GRANITE  ARCHIIECTURE. 


A  MATERIAL  like  granite,  says  a  writer  in 
the  AtheiKKum,  should  be  moulded  in  quite 
another  manner  from  that  which  is  proper  to  soft 
stone,  as  to  which,  to  put  it  ou  the  lowest 
grounds,  we  may  say  that  the  coat  of  working 
anything  so  hard  as  granite  dictates  such  a 
ditiereuce,  if  the  eye  is  not  to  be  offended  by  the 
appearance  of  labour  wasted  and  texture  and  sur- 
face misunderstood.  'I  he  apt  treatment  of 
granite  la  in  rounded  contours  and  with  extreme 
breadth,  such  as  suggests  imniuta-<le  repose  in 
design,  which  the  Egyptians  employed  so  wi-ely  fur 
their  monumental  works.  One  would  say  that 
the  reriest  tyro  in  architecture  would   surely  go 


to  the  Egyptians  to  study  the  best  treatment  of 
«ast  surlaces  and  long  sweeps  of  architectural 
engineering  in  such  an  obdurate  and  monumental 
sufistance  as  monotonously-grey  granite.  A  true 
student  would  as  surely  do  this  as  he  would  g" 
to  the  Gothic  architects' for  the  right  treatmentof 
sandstone,  with  its  lively  colour  and  its  facility 
for  working  in  delicate  and  elegant  contours. 
Unfortunately,  the  engineer  of  the  Embankment 
has  given  to  a  material  and  a  subject  which  are 
Egyptian  in  vastness,  horizontality  and  character, 
certain  mouldings  and  rich  and  broken  surfaces, 
which  are,  if  anything,  Gothic  in  many  of  their 
details  and  questionably  Palladian  in  their  gene- 
ral aspect  or  composition.  We  do  not  like 
balusters  in  any  position,  but  it  is  possible  to 
make  them  less  inelegant  than  those  of  Somerset 
House  without  departing  from  the  ruling  contour 
of  these  models.  The  balusters  of  the  embank- 
ment are,  without  regard  to  the  material  in 
which  they  are  wrought,  inferior  to  the  model,  .and 
sin  needlessly  against  the  nature  of  granite  in  being 
richer  or  more  broken  in  their  outlines  than  those 
which  were  wrought  in  tractable  freestone  by  Sir 
William  Chambers.  Surely  this  was  a  grave 
error.  Grand  as  is  the  design  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
it  would  have  been  grander  if  the  balusters — 
which  are  ugly  even  in  their  details — had  given 
place  to  a  lower  aud  solid  parapet,  like  that  of 
London  Bridge. 

A  larger  application  than  the  above  of  principles 
which,  for  convenience  sake,  we  call  Egyptian, 
and  which  the  commonest  sense  recognises  as 
the  sole  principles  which  are  apt  to  granitic  archi- 
tecture, enables  us  to  judge  of  the  embankment 
in  its  broadest  features  and  chief  lines  of  composi- 
tion. In  these,  the  same  lack  of  repose,  of  magni- 
tude of  elements,  and  of  gravity,  appear,  as  in 
the  details  to  which  we  have  referred.  A  wall  of 
stone  banding  a  river,  and  running  in  so  long  a 
sweep  as  any  of  the  viatas  of  the  embankment 
affords,  would  seem  to  require  that  the  horizontal 
elements  of  its  nature  should  be  left  to  express 
themselves  grandly,  as  they  would  surely  do  if 
left  alone,  or  with  as  little  interference  as  con- 
venience might  admit.  The  artistic  eye  recog- 
nises in  a  moment  the  superiority  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  parapet  in  this  work  over  those  where 
the  before-named  balusters  have  been  admitted. 
In  the  former,  the  woik  is  at  its  gravest  and 
soberest.  The  treatment  which  has  been  vouch- 
safed there  is  obviously  the  most  apt,  and  so  much 
of  repose  and  horizontality,  so  much  of  largeness 
of  features  as  the  designer  permitted,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  plainer  lines  of  the  enormous  wall. 
Here  the  principles  to  which  we  have  referred  are 
educed  by  comparison  of  parts. 

That  simplicity  which  we  desire,  that  breadth 
which  is  proper  to  structures  of  this  class,  and 
still  more  in  works  of  this  material,  needed  em- 
phasis to  be  given  only  to  parts  which  are  ser- 
viceable— e.g  ,  the  landing-places — and  of  obvious 
necessity.  Except  for  these,  the  desirable  sim- 
plicity and  breadth  should  have  been  unbroken. 
There  should  have  been  few  buttresses  rising  from 
the  water,  and  measuring  the  wall  in  trivial 
spaciugs.  The  piers  on  the  parapet,  eveu  if  it  had 
been  solid  throughout,  should  have  been  few  and 
far  apart.  There  should  have  been  no  balus- 
trades ;  aud  if  the  solid  parapet  received  mould- 
ings at  all,  they  shoulrl  have  been  such  a^  a  bold, 
deeply-hollowed  scotia  would  supply  if  incised  iu 
one  long  line  from  end  to  end  of  the  wall.  Either 
such  an  ornament  as  this,  or  its  equivalent,  a 
great  torus,  or  roll  moulding,  would,  if  well 
studied  in  their  contours,  have  sufficed  to  give 
grandeur  and  monumental  dignity,  where  all 
sandstone  mouldings  are  strikingly  unapt  and 
wastefully  costly.  We  shudder  to  think  of  the 
price  of  granite  balusters,  which,  if  they  had  been 
carried  along  the  whole  parapet  of  this  vast  river- 
wall,  would  have  been  something  prodigious. 
Putting  Cost  aside,  and  assuming — which  is 
gratuitous — that  an  open  parapet  was  a  necessity, 
the  worst,  commonest,  and  ugliest  sort  of  that 
thing  is  the  balu-traded  parapet.  The  order  of 
balustrading  which  has  been  adopted  here  has  not 
even  the  merit  of  resembling  that  which  already 
exists  on  Someraet  House  and  Waterloo  Bridge. 


Bridgnorth  Castle  by  the  army  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  is  of  picturesque  appearance,  having 
five  pointed  gables,  and  constructed  of  solid 
beams  of  oak,  and  partly  of  masonry,  similar  in 
character,  but  far  more  beautiful,  than  Shak- 
speare's  birthplace  at  Stratford.  The  apartments 
are  of  great  altitude,  being  between  ten  and 
twelve  feet  high,  and  in  its  day  it  must  have  been 
considered  a  mansion  of  some  importance,  al- 
though until  recently  falling  into  a  sadly  dilapi- 
dated state.  About  twelve  months  since  it  was 
ourchased  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen,  grocer,  ()£ 
Camden-street,  Birmingham,  a  gentleman  of  anti- 
quarian pursuits,  aud  a  native  of  Bridgnorth,  who 
has  effectually  and  judiciously  restored  it.  He 
felt  that  in  restoring  the  house  he  would  be  pay- 
ing a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,"  and 
the  only  literary  man  born  in  Bridgnorth.  In 
one  apartment  of  the  house  is  a  stone,  on  which 
the  following  inscription  is  cut  in  relief  : — 
"Except  the  Lord  Bvild  the  OWSE  The 
Labotbers  thereof  evail  not.  Erected  bt 
R.  For,  1580."  Mr.  Austin  has  placed  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  beam  over  the  first-floor  windows  (in 
Elizabethan  characters),  "The  Old  House,  a.d. 
1580  ;"  and  on  the  beam  over  the  shop  and  house- 
place,  "Bishop  Percy  born  here,  1727."  The 
shop  is  of  very  large  dimension?,  being  15ft.  by 
18ft.,  and  it  has  been,  till  within  two  years, 
always  connected  with  the  grocery  trade.  It  is 
now  an  ironfounder's  mart. 


BISHOP  PERCY'S  BIRTHPLACE. 

THE  birthplace  of  Bishop  Percy,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  his  gr<icer-'ather  aud  grocer-grand- 
father, at  Bridgnorth,  has  been  restored  by  a 
member  of  the  trade.  It  is  situated,  says  T/n 
Ur  H:er,  in  a  street  called  the  Cartway,  and  is  the 
only  vestige  of  the  old  town  that  remains  from 
the  memorable  fire  that  resulted  from  the  siege  of 


THE  WELSH  SLATE  TRADE. 

THE  difficulty  experienced  by  consumers  in 
obtaining  the  execution,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  of  their  orders  for  slates  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  remark,  yet  it  is  acknowledged 
that  at  many  quarries  certain  descriptions  of  slate 
remain  for  months  unsold  (owing  to  the  desire 
to  execute  some  particular  order)  which  could  be 
readily  brought  into  the  market  and  sold  at  a 
profit.  This  aiiies  from  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
ducing without  waste  slate,  except  by  making 
whatever  size  the  blocks  will  cut  into,  loss  at  all 
times  attending  the  use  of  blocks  of  larger  size 
than  that  absolutely  necessary  for  the  making  of 
the  slate  required.  As  the  sizes,  therefore,  o£ 
slate  manufactured  at  every  quarry  entirely  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  blocks  quarried,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  size  of  the  blocks, 
so  it  is  equally  impossible  to  manufacture  slates  of 
the  size  immediately  required  by  the  consumers  : 
this  obliges  quarry  owners  to  hold  their  make  of 
slate  for  mouths  while  they  accumulate  a  suffi. 
cient  quantity  of  eachsize  and  quality  (about  sixty 
classes)  to  execute  their  orders  ;  and,  as  the  blocks 
when  quarried  must  be  at  once  riven  into  the 
slate  they  are  fit  for,  or  would  otherwise  not  rive 
at  all,  this  is  often  the  work  of  from  six  to  twelve 
mouths,  during  which  time  they  have  to  pay  their 
wages  and  many  ether  expenses  in  cash. 

Toeff ectasale  monthly  many  of  thequarry  owners 
have,  says  the  Mining  Journal,  expressed  their 
willingness  to  sell  to  a  company  (as  middleman 
or  factor)  all  their  monthly  make  at  a  very  larje 
discount  off  the  taiiff  prices,  as  the  monthly  reali- 
sation of  their  entire  stuck  will  enable  them  to 
extend  their  quarries  and  produce  a  larger  supply, 
which  would  be  of  enormous  advantage  to  them 
selves  aud  a  gieat  boon  to  the  public,  the  de- 
mand for  slate  being  so  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
quantity  the  quarry  owners  can  produce.aod  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  raising  the  prices  of  slates 
steadily  for  the  last  ten  years,  during  which  period 
they  have  advanced  30  per  cent.  The  object  of 
the  company  will  be  to  bring  the  entire  make  of 
all  the  quarry  owners  doing  business  with  them 
into  their  one  depot  at  Bangor,  and  there  to 
sort  them  rea  iy  for  delivery  to  the  consumers. 
Supposing,  therefore,  only  twelve  quarries  were  de- 
liveiing,  the  accumulation  of  slates  of  any  particu- 
lar size  would  it  may  be  assumed,  be  twelve  times 
as  rapid  at  the  depot  as  at  any  individual  quarry, 
so  that  orders  which  given  to  a  single  quarry 
could  not  be  executed  in  less  than  a  year 
could  be  executed  by  the  company  in  a  month. 
Tliereare  about  forty  distinct  quarries  from  whom 
the  company  could  buy  sla'es  ;  but  take  only  half 
of  them  to  begin  with,  that  half  would  each 
give  on  an  average  250  tons  of  slate  per  month. 
The  average  price  from  the  published  tariff  is  about 
45s  per  ton.  The  company's  depot  at  the  railway 
station,  Bangor,  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
two  largest  aiate  quarries  in  the  world,  and  also  of 
the  numerous  other  quarries  which  constitute  Ban- 
gor the  slate  market  of  the  kingdom  and  ever  must- 
it  is  thought  keep  it  so.     Customers  and  stock  are 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


there  face  to  face  ;  there  is  perfect  railway  com- 
munication with  every  districtin  the  kingdom,  and 
orders  for  shvte  can  be  executed  immediately, 
while  any  individual  quarry  would  require  many 
months  to  accumulate  them.  It  appears,  from 
the  experience  of  the  manager  of  the  largest 
quarry  in  the  world  (near  Bangor)  that  the 
promptitude  with  which  payments  are  made  in  the 
date  trade  is  remarkable  ;  in  their  enormous  trans- 
actions (turning  over  nearly  £500,000  a  year)  they 
have  not,  during  the  last  three  years,  lost  a  single 
penny  by  bad  debts,  and  that  in  the  same  concer  n 
during  the  last  thirty  years  a  fraction  of  one  penn  y 
in  the  pound  has  covered  all  the  bad  debts  made. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION   IN   THE 
POXTEEIES. 

IN  connection  with  the  Art,  Scientific,  and 
Literary  Institute  at  Burslem,  the  birthplace 
of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  in  course  of  erection  as  a 
memorial  of  the  great  potter,  two  meetings  were 
held  on  Friday  last,  attended  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Ad- 
derley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  G. 
Melly,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen.  At  the  first 
meeting  Mr.  Hope,  who  originated  the  idea  of 
making  the  building  a  monument  of  the  manu- 
facture which  Wedgwood  made  famous,  as  well 
as  a  memorial  to  the  "  Father  of  the  Potteries," 
described  the  new  building  (the  first  in  Eng- 
land in  the  construction  of  which  ceramics  enter 
so  largely)  as  a  remarkably  successful  experi- 
ment  in  ceramic  architecture,  and  as  a  graceful 
specimen  of  its  own  graceful  style.  Mr.  Melly 
presided  over  the  evening  meeting,  and  much 
of  his  opening  address  was  devoted  to  technical 
education,  which,  he  said,  was  now  a  vital  ne- 
cessity to  England  if  she  wished  to  retain  any 
of  her  superiority  in  trade.  In  Prussia  there 
were  11,0110  pupils  receiving  inijtruction  in 
science  and  art.  In  Sweden  there  was  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  window  frames  and  doors, 
whose  arrival  in  England  had  raised  the  cry  for 
technical  education,  were  pressing  their  Parliament 
year  by  year  for  increased  facilities  for  carrying  on 
national  art  schools.  In  Norway  there  had  been  no 
very  great  increase  in  technical  education,  though 
the  manufacturers  were  in  favour  of  its  extension. 
In  America,  where  they  would  expect  technical 
education  to  have  taken  a  firmer  root  than  even  in 
England  or  Germany,  the  State  had  confined 
itself  to  a  grant  of  195,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
purposes  of  technical  education.  Comparing 
England  with  the  countries  named,  said  Mr. 
Melly,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  though  in  the 
matter  of  art  England  lagged  not  far  behind,  in 
respect  to  technical  education  we  are  a  long  way  be- 
hind other  nations.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  then  de- 
livered an  address  on  art  education,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  art  to  every- day  life ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Buck - 
master  followed  with  an  able  and  practical  speech 
on  technical  education.  A  resolution  was  passed 
pledging  the  meeting  to  support  the  Wedgwood 
Institute,  and  to  establish  technical  education 
classes  in  connection  with  it.  The  memorial 
building  will  be  formally  opened  next  Easter 
with  an  art  exhibition.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  £9,000. 


QTJADKATUKE  OP  THE  CIRCLE. 

IN  former  days  mathematicians  devoted  much 
time  and  labour  to  the  question  of  determin- 
ing the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  its 
circumference.  Archimedes  found  that  it  was 
nearly  as  7  to  2'2,  and  this  ancient  solution  is  still 
very  useful  for  ordinary  purposes.  Later  re- 
searches brought  it  at  length  to  such  a  point  of 
precision  that  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  any  further, 
the  ratio  being  as  a  unit  to  3'141592tj,  with  a 
continuation  of  120  decimals  more.  It  follows, 
then,  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  diameter  go 
exactly  into  the  length  of  the  circumference,  or 
to  represent  their  ratio  by  an  exact  fraction,  is 
simply  ridiculous.  As  such  a  solution.  Were  it 
possible,  would  enable  us  to  make  a  square  con- 
tsiining  the  exact  surface  of  a  circle,  this  problem 
is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  quadra- 
ture of  the  circle.  At  last  week's  sitting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  says  Oalignani,  the  per- 
petual secretary  announced  that  a  newspaper  had 
recently  revived  an  old  story  to  the  effect  that  the 
Academy  was  in  possession  of  a  considerable  sum 
bequeathed  to  it  as  a  reward  for  any  person  who 
might  discover  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  He, 
therefore,  suggested  the  propriety  of  again  pub- 
lishing the  decision  the  Academy  came  to  in  1775, 


of  never  more  devoting  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  solutions  that  might  be  sent  in  of  the  follow- 
ing problems:— The  duplication  of  the  cube,  the 
trisection  of  the  angle,  perpetual  motion  by 
means  of  a  machine,  and  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle.  It  justilied  this  course  as  regards  the 
latter,  by  remarking  that  many  weak-minded  per- 
sons, utterly  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  labour- 
ing under  the  imjiression  that  large  sums  were 
ready  to  be  handed  over  to  them  in  case  tlicy 
succeeded  in  solving  that  problem,  devoted  their 
time  to  it,  utterly  neglecting  their  regular  busi- 
ness and  the  interest  of  their  families,  and  even 
occasionally  losing  their  reason  by  following  such 
a  vain  pursuit.  M.  Bertrand  stated  that  the 
belief  m  the  promise  of  largo  prizes  by  the  Aca- 
demy for  the  solution  in  cpiestion  had  been  pro- 
pagated by  very  serious  works.  The  "  Biographic 
G(5norale,"  for  instance,  had  stated  that  M. 
Kouille  de  Meslay  had  left  the  Academy  120,0()0f. 
for  that  purpose.  He  stated  that  in  the  eighteenth 
century  an  inventor  of  the  quadrature  actually 
summoned  D'Alembert  before  the  Parliament  iu 
order  to  recover  that  sum. 


GENERAL    BUILDERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

THE  following  circular  has  been  issued  to  all 
tho  Local  Associations  ot  the  General 
Builders'  Association  on  the  proposed  notices  to 
be  given  for  amended  trade  rules:  — 

"You  are  aware  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  tho  Association,  held  at  Liverpool  on  the  8th 
inst.,  it  was  decided  that  each  Local  Association, 
in  whose  district  the  trade  rules  did  not  provide 
for  payment  by  the  hour  and  the  formation  of 
arbitration  and  conciliation  courts  lor  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  rules  and  disputes,  or  contained 
provisions  against  tho  use  of  quarry-worked 
stone,  or  machinery,  should  give  the  requisite 
notices  for  tho  adoption  on  the  1st  of  May  of  new 
rules.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  for 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  giving 
these  notices.  At  a  meeting  of  that  committee, 
held  at  Bradford,  on  Wednesday,  the  2l3t.  iust,, 
I  was  instructed  to  send  you  the  following  sug- 
gestions : — 

"  The  Committee  think  that  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  notices  should  be  as  similar  and  as 
simultaneous  as  possible.  They,  therefore,  re- 
commend that  you  should  immediately  call  your 
Association  together,  and  get  authority  to  send 
notice  to  the  workmen  of  those  branch  trades 
that  require  it,  to  the  following  effect — -of  course 
altering  it  in  any  way  you  may  require  : — 

"Name  of  Town 

"Date  

"To  the  Operative 

"  We,  the  Master  Builders  employing  Opera- 
live in do  hereby  give  you 

notice  that  we  require  the  following  alterations 
in  the  Trade  Rules  now  iu  force  iu  this  Dis- 
trict : — 

[Where  the  "  §  I. — The  rules  relating  to  the 
hour  system  is  reckoning  of  time,  and  quarter 
P°ara^ai>hS  totime.and  the  payment  of  vyages, 
be  omitted,  are  to  be  abrogated  and  rescinded, 
Where  quarter  g^i  Jq  Ueq  thereof  the  following  is 
time  ia  not  men-  ^  ^^^  ^j^g  ^^jg  ._ 
tiouetl  in  the 
rules,  strike  out 

"  aud     quarter  "RATES  OF  WAGES. 

time."l  „  ^^^^  ^^^  following  shall  be  the 

ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  Ekilled 

operatives.     Superior  and   inferior 

workmen   to  be  rated  by   special 

agreement. 

[•Alter    this      "*  Bricklayers,  the  men    who 

word     to    suit  have  hitherto  been  paid  per 

each        brauch  ^eek,   shall  be    paid  per 

trade   to  wliom 

notice  is  eeut.] 


hour. 


[Whereuosuch       "  §  II.— Any    rule    or    custom 

ride  or  custom  forbidding  or  interfering  with  the 

exists,  tliLs   II.  employment   or  use  of  machinery 

beoSued.S'       or  machine-worked  materials,  is  to 

be   abrogated  and    entirely   done 

away  with. 

"  §  III. — Any  rule  or  custom 
forbidding  or  interfering  with  the 
iutroduction  or  use  of  stone 
worked  at  the  quarry,  or  anywhere 
else  than  the  place  where  it  is  to 
bo  used,  is  to  be  abolished  and 
done  away  with. 

'i  §  IV.— That  all     trade   rules, 

■  ,    .       „      .    disDUtes,  demands,  and  differences 
cihation  Courts  "I'i'"^^^)  >  ., 

are  already  es-  shall  be    settled    for  the  future  l.y 


[To  be  sent 
only  to  the  ope- 
rative stone  ma- 
sons.] 


[Where   Arbi 
t  ration  and  Cou- 


taWisliod,    this  conciliation     or    arbitration,    nnd 
""'^'*"""'"°''' proper  courts  shall   bo  oonslituted 
for  the  purpose. 

"And  wo  hereby  further  giro 
you  notice  that  we  are  prepared  at 
any  time,  upon  six  days'  notice 
from  you,  to  meet  you  and  publicly 
Bcvorally  appoint  our  arbitrators, 
nnd  mutually  select  tho  umpire. 
And  wo  are  willing  to  leave  to  the 
decision  of  this  Arbitration  Court, 
thus  appointed,  not  only  all  future 
settlement  of  trade  rules  aud  dis- 
putes, demands,  and  dill'erenoes, 
but  also  tho  settlement  of  all 
matters  contained  in  this  notice, 
and  in.  the  notice  received  from  tjou. 
[Il  no  notice  "And  we  hereby  further  give 
hiis  been  re-  yo„  notice  that  WO  require  tho 
ceived  from  the  ■',,         ,.  ,.       ,.       7. 

men  leave  out  alterations  contained  in  this  notice 
the  '  words  iu  to  como  into  lorce  on  tho  Ist  day 
italics,)  of  May,    18(59,    or    on    such  other 

day  as  is  nioutioutd  iu  the  existing 
rules  as  the  day  upon  which  now 
or  altered  rules  shall  como  into 
force. 

"  Signed,  on    behalf    of    the    Master 
Builders 

"Tho  marginal  notes  will  give  you  directions 
how  to  vary  tho  form  of  notice  to  suit  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  your  locality  and  tho  varioaa 
branch  trades.  In  caso  you  have  no  rules  exist- 
in;;,  it  is  desirable  that  you  should  give  a  notice 
for  rules,  and  include  in  them  the  rules  above 
given. 

"  I  must  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  your  existing  rules  require  you  to 
give  six  months'  notice,  you  will  have  to  do  so 
on  or  before  tho  31st  of  this  mouth,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  new  rules  by  the  1st  of  May 
next  year.  In  some  cases  notice  has  to  bo  given 
still  earlier.  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  time 
to  be  lost. 

"  Tho  Committee  think  that  the  notices  had 
better  not  only  be  sent  to  the  various  recognised 
Societies  in  your  district,  but  also  that  they 
should  be  printed  aud  posted  up  in  the  yards 
and  workshops  of  each  master  in  tho  locality. 
You  had  better  also  send  a  copy  to  each  archi- 
tect in  tho  town. 

"  When  you  have  given  the  notices,  will  you 
'oe  so  good  as  to  send  me  a  copy  of  each  of  them  ? 
I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  Circular  to  tho  Chair- 
man of  your  Association,  and  beg  that  you  will  seo 
him  as  soou  as  possible.  I  have  also  sent  one  to 
each  member  of  the  General  Committee  resi- 
dent in  your  district.         A.  MitJLT,  Secretary. 


ROTHEREITHE     SICK     ASYLUM     COM- 
PETITION. 

FOR  some  days  past  the  drawings  for  this 
competition  have  been  ou  view  at  the 
Vestry  Hall,  Uussell-street,  Bermondsey.  The 
accommodation  to  be  provided  is  for  500  patients. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  on  the  pavilion  prin- 
ciple, so  planned  as  to  be  easily  capable  of 
extension,  and  they  will  be  iu  blocks  of  not  more 
than  three  stories.  There  were  five  competitors, 
namely  : — 

Name.  Votes.  Estim.'ite.  Motto. 

George  Legg 1  £35,000    Humanity. 

George  Elluugton    0    32,000    Hope  on  Work  on, 
Ernest   Turner...     9    29,000    Serio. 

C.  H.    Cooke 0    28,000    Faith. 

Giles  and   Biven    3    27,000    Experience. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  of  41,  Bed- 
ford-row, was  selected.  Estimated  cost,  £29,000. 
The  only  exception  to  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
petition is  that  the  instructions  ask  for  estimaleSt 
and  fix  the  remuneration  at  £900  inclusive,  thus 
ignoring  the  established  principle  of  payment  by 
commission  on  cost. 


rassengers  in  St.  James's  Park  may  have  lately 
observed  some  workmen  employed  in  the  demoli- 
tion of  an  ugly-lookiug  chapel  not  far  from  the- 
India  Office.  This  edifice  formed  part  of  a  man 
sion,  now  the  office  of  the  London  recruiting  dis- 
trict, which  formerly  was  the  residence  of  the 
notorious  Judge  Jctli'eys.  The  entrance  of  the 
mansion  is  from  Duke. street ;  but  as  a  mark  of 
favour.  King  James  li  granted  Jefireys  permis- 
sion to  throw  out  a  fiight  of  stone  steps  leading 
to  the  park;  these  still  remain  aud  distinguish  the 
house  from  the  others  in  the  same  row. 


[SUPPLEMENT.] 
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HOW  TO  AKEAJS'GE  AN  ORGAN. 

IT  very  frequently  happens  that  when 
great  fault  is  found  mth  anything,  espe- 
cially in  matters  artistic,  and  however  fairly 
it  may  all  he  put,  it  is  but  too  common  to 
reply  to  the  fault-finder,  "  AVhy  do  you  not 
suggest  something  better."  This  is  rather 
xinfair,  for  a  mau  may  be  a  very  able  critic 
and  apt  at  finding  out  the  fiiults  of  a  picture 
or  a  building  without  being  a  painter  or  an 
architect,  or  able  himself  to  paint  a  picture 
or  design  a  building.  But  I  wish  to  say  in 
this  place  especially,  once  for  all,  that  I  do 
not  attempt  criticism,  per  se,  for  love  of  it, 
or  for  care  about  it,  but  with  tlie  simple  object 
of  putting  some  things,  as  for  as  I  can,  a  little 
straight.  In  the  present  case  no  one  will 
dispute  the  fact  of  the  position  of  the  organs 
of  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's — to  say 
nothing  at  present  of  the  Temple  Church — 
being  at  least  doubtful,  awkward  architec- 
turauy,  and  destructive  musically,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  point  this  out  ; 
but  I  hope  and  wish  to  do  more  than  this, 
viz.,  to  show  how  things  may  be  bettered,  and 
what  good  and  sufficient  reasons  there  are  for 
making  the  attempt.  To  find  fault  is  not  to 
make  perfect,  but  it  is  the  first  step  to  it. 
With  this  purpose,  therefore,  in  view,  we 
propose  to  hint  at  a  somewhat  new  mode  of 
arranging  the  organ  at  .Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  present  organ  screen  ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  show  how  very  much  must  be  gained 
by  such  a  "  restoration,"  both  architecturally 
and  musically,  and  also,  and  this  is  a  press- 
ing consideration,  how  much  easier  and  satis- 
factory it  would  prove  to  the  performer.  It 
may  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  confining 
ourselves  to  the  Westminster  organ,  that  the 
screen  on  which  it  stands  was  left  in  its  pre- 
sent place  and  saved  from  destruction  solely 
from  the  fact  of  the  said  screen  being  the 
work  of  a  living  architect — "  out  of  delicacy 
to  Mr.  Blore,"  the  then  cathedral  surveyor,  it 
was  said,  "  we  preserve  the  screen."  What 
would  have  happened  had  the  screen  been  an 
old  one,  or  a  Renaissance  work,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  say  ;  in  all  human  probability  it 
would  have  been  destroyed  and  the  whole 
abbey  "  opened  out,"  everything  going  before 
this  one  purpose,  and  the  very  idea  on  which 
the  Abbey  was  budt  destroyed  and  lost.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  more  and  more  that 
anything  is  left  in  this  place,  and  here  I 
cannot  but  c.dl  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
notice  in  a  recent  number  of  this  jom'ual,  re- 
printed from  the  Ecclesioloffist,  where  this 
now  fashionaVjle  mode  of  architectural  de- 
struction— the  opening  out  mania — is  so 
emphatically  and  usefully  condemned,  and 
it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
carefully  read  and  attended  to  by  those  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so  much  good 
and  so  much  evil  while  they  hold  our  cathe- 
drals in  their  custody.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  dulness  of  the  new  work  in  the  Abbey, 
the  two  iron  screens  across  the  transepts,  and 
the  smaller  screen  next  to  the  sedilia,  or 
"Sebeit's  tomb,"  as  it  is  called  in  verger 
phraseology.  So  it  is  a  simple  bit  of  sheer 
luck  that  this  organ  screen  is  left,  and 
we  ought  to  be  right  thankful  for  it. 
Thus  is  Westminster  Abbey  theoretically 
and  theologically  complete,  i.e.,  so  far 
as  tlie  mere  idea  of  the  place,  a';  de- 
signed by  the  builders  of  it,  goes,  and 
tliere  is,  while  this  endures,  groimd  to  stand 
on  and  a  certain  and  fixed  point  of  departure 
— this  enclosed  sanctuary  space,  however  used 
or  misused.  That  the  screen  forming  one 
end  of  it  is  a  good  place  for  the  organ,  what- 
ever the  date  of  its  introduction,  was  at  one 
time  at  least  generally  admitted,  is  jjroved  by 
its  almost  universal  acceptance  in  every 
cathedral  in  England,  and  by  the  magnificent 
results  found  to  flow  from  it ;  and  the  sole 
question  then  and  now  is,  hoiv  to  arrange  the 
organ  or  organs  in  the  best  way,  and  where 
the  organist  should  be  placed  ?  In  St.  Paul's 
the  whole  of  the  sound  effect  produced  was 
natural  and   proper  to  the  building,  but  in 


Westminster  this  was  not  so.  Nearly  every- 
thing depend'd  on  the  position  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  organ  and  on  the  skill  and  taste 
of  the  organist.  I  think  the  organ  in  West- 
minster Abbey  should  be  arranged  thus  : — 
Beginning  with  the  choir  organ,  used  for 
accompanying  quietly  the  singers — sixteen 
boys  and  twelve  men — few  enough  for  a  large 
cathedral;  and  what  on  earth  they,  the 
cathedral  magnates,  would  ever  do  without 
the  boys  it  would  puzzle  a  musical  magician 
to  say,' for  they  and  the  organ  do  pretty  near 
all  the  work.  This  organ  should,  I  think, 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  loft,  so  as  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  larger  organs,  and  thus  the 
sound  from  its  pipes  be  softened,  for  when 
the  voices  are  good  and  the  music  very  good 
too,  the  gentlest  instrumental  accompaniment 
is  enough,  indeed,  a  note  here  and  there  seems 
almost  enough.  "The  "swell"  is,  as  aUknow, 
occasionally  used  for  this  purpose,  and  its 
effect,  when  judiciously  employed,  would 
seem  to  be  the  perfection  of  music,  as  far  as 
the  material  means  of  producing  it  are  con- 
cerned. This  "  swell "  organ  occupies  some 
considerable  space,  and  should  stand  on  the 
west  side  of  the  screen,  with  the  front  of  it 
facing  the  west  window,  the  louvres  of  it 
opening  towards  the  west,  so  as  to  send  the 
sound,  when  the  louvres  are  open,  into  the 
nave ;  for  it  is  here  that  the  fine  musical 
effect  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  peculiar  to 
Westminster  Abbey  seems  to  me  to  have 
found  its  origin — i.e.,  the  sound  gradually  in- 
creasing as  the  louvres  opened,  roUing  or 
swelling  into  the  nave,  and  from  thence  by  re- 
flexion back  again,  so  that  the  beairty  of  it, 
though  so  far  artificial,  rivalled  that  in  St. 
Paul's,  where  the  bui'diiiff  itself  did  aU  the 
work.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  every 
large  open  structure  like  St.  Paul's  or  York 
Minster,  or  Westminster,  has  an  echo,  or 
sound,  or  note  pecidiar  to  itself,  and  of  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  explain  the  exact 
cause,  the  elements  of  it  being  so  complicated. 
But  whatever  be  the  cause  the  results  are 
most  glorious  and  striking,  and  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  no  Handel  chorus  has  or  can  be 
ever  heard  truly  out  of  a  cathedral  or  other 
building  wherein  it  exists ;  indeed,  I  lack 
words  to  do  justice  to  it — certainly  not  to 
those  who  have  not  already  noticed  it.  The 
louvres  thus  facing  the  west  wall  should  not, 
as  I  think,  be  hidden  by  sham  pipes,  Imt 
should  show  themselves  honestly,  and  if  gilt 
would  be  as  "  ornamental "  as  the  mere 
pipes,  there  would  too  be  no  obstruction  to 
tlie  passage  of  the  sound  from  the  swell  box 
into  the  nave.  I  do  not  well  know  how  it 
would  act,  but  would  it  not  be  an  improve- 
ment to  curve  the  back  of  the  swell  box — say, 
a]jout  three-quarters  of  a  semicircle,  and  thas 
to  concentrate  the  sound  before  it  finally  leaves 
it?  Opposite  to  this,  andfaciugthesanctuaryor 
east  end  of  the  church,  would  be  the  great  organ, 
as  it  is  colled,  with  all  the  pipes  in  the  front 
of  it,  or  facing  the  east,  speaking  pipes,  and 
plainly  gilt,  if  the  natural  colour  of  the  metal 
be  hidden  at  all,  for  nothing  can  well  be 
worse  than  badly  designed  and  badly  executed 
Gothic  diaper.  Thus  far  the  old  arrange- 
ment would  be  retained,  the  swell  and  great 
organs  being  in  their  old  and  time-honoured 
[daces.  On  thesouthendof  the  screen,  and  par- 
tialh'  at  least  between  tliese  two  organs,  v,'Ould 
come  the  pedal  organ  with  tlie  large  wooden 
pipes,  which  of  course  would  and  ought  to 
stand  upright,  so  that  their  soimd  would  rise  up 
into  the  roof,  and  not,  as  it  does  now,  right  up 
against  a  dead  wall,  thus  adding  clearness  and 
energy  to  the  sound  from  them.  These  pipes 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  show  themselves  as 
pipes,  and  not  to  be  hidden  by  false  pipes,  or 
by  being  boarded  up  as  they  so  often  are. 
If  the  plain  wood  be  thought  unsightly  then 
gilding  them  would  be  best,  as  was  suggested 
with  the  louvre  boards  of  the  swell  organ. 
1  am  merely  suggesting,  as  I  cannot  give  accu- 
rate dimensions,  and  a  plan  of  the  organ 
would  necessitate  one  of  the  screen  as  well, 
and  also  the  space  taken  up  by  the  new  trum- 
pet stops,  &c.     These  stops,  almost  forming  a 


new  organ,  would  occupy  the  north  side  of  the 
organ,  so  that  I  suppose  the  whole  instru- 
ment woidd  form  a  square,  or  very  nearly  one. 
Thus  the  organ,  though  made  up  of  many  parts 
and  sections,  would  form,  as  it  should  do,  one 
complete  instrument,  all  visible  at  a  glance, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parts  of  it  sounding  as 
one — a  vital  and  essential  point  when  the  full 
orr/an  is  at  loorlc.  It  remains  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  performer.  As  is  well  known, 
it  is  generally  in  front  of  the  organ,  facing  it,  so 
that  the  organist,  on  wdiom  so  much  depends, 
has  the  congregation  and  the  singers  behind 
him,  and  nothing  would  seem  to  be  more 
awkward  and  inconvenient.  This  was  the 
arrangement  before  this  organ  was  altered,  as 
it  was  at  St.  Paul's,  and  is  so  still.  York 
Minster,  the  Temple  Church,  and  St.  Sepul- 
chre's are  all  so  arranged,  and  it  has  doubtless 
its  advantagesjbestkno  wn  to  the  organists  them- 
selves ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  place  the  organist  on  the  north  side 
of  the  instrument,  so  that  the  singers  and  congre- 
gation may  be  on  his  left  hand,  thus  giving 
him  the  power  of  being  able  at  a  glance  to 
see  them,  for  there  is,  and  must  be,  an  advan- 
tage in  seeinq  those  whom  he  accompanies  and 
leads  ;  he  still  having  the  whole  of  the  instru- 
ment before  him,  and  not,  as  now,  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  it,  with  one  half  of  it  behind 
him.  A  great  deal  more  might  be  added  to 
this,  but  it  would  lead  us  direct  into  organ 
playing,  a  wide  and  ever  vexed  question,  im- 
suitable  perhaps  to  these  pages;  but  I  may  he 
permitted  to  add  that  while  some  most  notable 
players  accompany  a  psalm  chant  (to  give  one 
example)  on  almost  a  full  organ,  as  the  late 
Di\  Camidge,of  York,  did,  as  does  Mr.  Cooper, 
of  St.  Sepulchre's,  Mr.  Turle  is  content  simply 
to  lead  and  help  the  singers,  sometimes  with 
barely  audible  impressive  notes — surely  the 
perfection  of  "  chant  playing."  I  know  nothing 
that  is  done  in  music  comparable  to  this  for 
modesty,  inventiveness,  and  perfect  finish,  and 
it  now  serves  only  to  perpetually  remind  us 
of  our  infinite  loss  when  the  material  instru- 
ment on  which  it  was  so  perfectly  and  won- 
derfully executed  was  so  thoughtlessly  and 
ignorantly  and  stupidly  destroyed. 

C.  BancE  Allen. 


DETAILS  OF  CARVED   OAK  CABINET. 

ONE  o£  our  principal  engravings  this  week  re- 
presents quarter-size  details  of  the  iron 
mounts,  &c.,  of  the  carved  oak  cabinet  given  in 
the  Building  News,  October  2.  1,  3,  and  (5 
represent  angle  strap,  locking  plate  with  drop 
handle,  and  portion  of  the  hinge.  The  roses, 
boldly  convexed  in  the  centre  with  a  telling 
incision  across  at  the  top,  which  terminate  the 
ties  and  hinges,  are  very  effectively  studded  over 
the  surface  of  the  cupboard  front,  whilst  their 
stems  are  bent  in  a  very  free  and  flowing  manner. 
The  foliage  on  the  locking  plate  is  exceedingly 
vigorous,  and  with  the  hollow  drop  handle  and 
its  washer  is  a  very  masterly  piece  of  workman, 
ship. 

The  woodwork,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
term  we  must  call  "  carved,"  is  grounded  out  of 
the  flat.  No3.  2  and  4  are  examples,  and  retain 
a  curious  feature  peculiar  to  the  decadence  _  of 
mediccval  art,  viz.,  the  somewhat  erratiodooking 
curves  incised  on  the  surface  of  the  larger  leaves, 
evidently  an  attempt  to  depict  in  forced  light  and 
shade  the  raised  mid  rib  of  previous  centuries, 
which  in  time  flattened  into  ihe  one-sided, 
crocketwiae  form  so  common  to  our  own  perpen- 
dicular work.  Such  landmarks  as  these  will 
often  go  far  to  decide  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  carvings,  fragments  of  this  date,  especially 
in  stonework,  not  being  always  easily  distinguish- 
able from  Norman  work.  No.  5  ia  a  portion  of 
the  diaper  to  doors  of  cabinet,  half  full  size.  Tha 
margin  of  the  pattern  is  very  thoughtful  in  design, 
and,  trefoilcd  forms  being  unusual  at  the  period, 
is  rather  uncommon.  It  is  executed  in  black  oak, 
and  very  delicately  wrought,  when  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  woodwork.  0.  W.  D. 


The  second  annual  dinner    of    the    Liverpool 
Master  Builders'  Association  took  place  on  Tues- 
day evening,  Mr.  John  Jones,  the  president,  00-  j 
cupying  the  chair. 
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THE  SWEDISH  AND  NORWEGIAN 
TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

IF  onr  statesmen  have  done  wisely  in  making 
inquisition  into  the  supply  of  coal  in  this 
country  (says  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S.,  writ- 
ing in  The  Farmer),  and  tho  length  of  time  it  is 
likely  to  last  at  tho  present  rate  of  consumption, 
similar  inquiries  into  the  amount  and  probablo 
duration  of  their  supply  of  wood  would  seem  to 
be  not  leFS  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Those  who  have 
not  looked  into  tho  subject  have  littlo  idea  of 
the  rate  at  which  this  vital  prodaot  is  disappear- 
ing from  tho  Scandinavian  hills.  Thcro  are 
various  protective  laws,  bat  they  are,  as  Mr. 
Murray  shows  in  detail,  inoperative,  and  there 
is  no  prao'.ioal  check  on  the  diswocding  of  the 
country,  which  may  not  ba  said  to  have  really 
commenced.  English  capitalists  and  English 
sportsmen  have  begun  to  purchase  estates  aud 
farms  there.  English  timber  merchants  have 
begun  to  take  leases  of  great  tracts,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  cutting  down  the  timber,  and  their 
interest,  of  course,  extecds  no  further  than  tho 
duration  of  their  lease.  Varioos  symptoms  of 
the  progress  of  tho  dreaded  calamity  may  bo 
pointed  to.  It  was  stated  in  the  Swedish  cata- 
logue of  the  1862  Exhibition  that  origindly 
shingles  for  roofing  houses  there  were  made  of 
fir  {Abies  excelsa),  but  the  scarcity  of  fir  had  now 
caused  the  wood  of  Pimts  sylvestris  to  be  used 
instead.  Our  consul  at  Christiania,  in  ISGO,  re- 
ported that  great  complaints  had  lately  been 
raised  against  the  injudicious  system  followed  cf 
late  years  of  cutting  down  indiscriminately 
young  trees  for  conversion  into  pit  props  for  tho 
northern  ports.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  fell- 
ing of  small  timber  been  carried  that  tho  State 
had  deemed  it  expedient  to  nominate  a  commis- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  forests  of  the  country,  and 
their  capability  to  sustain  their  present  annual 
amount  of  export.  Considerable  State  forest 
lands  have  been  brought  under  the  control  of 
public  inspector?,  with  a  view  to  their  better 
management.  Onr  consul  at  Giitha,  writing  in 
1863,  Slated  that  the  supplies  of  wood  continue 
to  exhibit  a  decrease  of  heavy  sizes,  and  prove 
the  steady  progress  towards  a  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  the  forests  which  supply  the  saw-mills  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

The  timber  used  in  building  in  Norway  is 
also  smaller  than  it  was  wont  to  be  in  old 
times.  Mr.  Laicg,  in  his  "  Residence  in  Nor- 
way," says  : — 

In  buOdiuK  houses  in  Norway,  timber  is  used  of  a  size 
far  exceediog  the  dimensions  we  generally  suppose  its 
trees  to  attain.  There  is  a  log  in  this  old  house  which  is 
3ft.  on  each  =quare  side,  and  retains  that  size  for  at  least 
25ft.  of  length.  In  all  the  houses,  especially  those  of  very 
old  date,  the  logs  are  aa  large  as  the  Memel  or  American 
timbers  usually  brought  to  Englaud.  I  understand  that 
the  impediments  in  the  rivers  prevent  the  floating  down  of 
Buch  lengths  of  great  timber  to  the  coast. 

But  nothing  speaks  so  strongly  as  statistics, 
which  show  a  very  large  increase  in  the  ex- 
portations  within  a  very  few  years.  In  1853, 
Norway  exforted  243,402  lasts  (two  ton?}  of 
timber,  and  in  1864  she  sent  out  40-3,566  lusts. 
In  1S5S  she  also  exported  721,024  loads  (50  cubic 
feet),  and  in  1863,  950,000  loads.  Sweden,  in 
1851,  exported  865,533  dozen  deals  and  planks  of 
fir  and  pine,  and  in  1863,  1,747,950  dozen.  The 
same  country  in  tho  former  year  sent  429,600 
(in  number)  beams,  rafters,  masts,  and  spars, 
and  in  tho  latter,  883,397.  The  same  rate  of 
increase  is  visible  in  the  imports  into  the  United 
Engdom  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  for  in  1854 
thero  were  imported  from  those  countries 
186,134  load^  of  timber  not  sawn  or  split,  and  in 
1865,  336,457  loads  ;  and  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1866,  196,794  loads  were  imported.  One  ex- 
planation of  this  large  increase  is  due  to  the 
alteration  on  timber  duties,  so  that  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  been  enabled  to  encroach  on  the 
Canadian  trade.  Sweden  now  falls  littlo  short  of 
that  colony  in  her  shipments  of  timber  into 
England,  and  the  removal  of  the  duties  may, 
instead  of  an  evil,  prove  a  blessing  to  Canada  by 
restraining  tl:e  excessive  denudation  of  timber 
which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  In 
1864  the  importations  into  England  wore  from 
Canada,  2,038,300  standard  ;  from  Sweden, 
2,644,500;  from  Russia,  1,904,900;  from  Nor- 
wav,  1,504,500;  and  from  other  countries, 
123,800  ;  a  total  of  9,120,000.  Thus  Sweden 
with  Norway  supplies  to  her  over  four-ninths  of 
her  deals,  aud  over  one-half  more  than  her  own 
equally  endowed  province  of  Canada. 


A  Swedish  correspondent  thinks  that  tho  sap- 
ply  from  Sweden  reached  a  maximum  in  1863 
aud  1S64  (his  latest  dates),  but  statistics  soarooly 
support  this  view,  the  export  of  fir  from  both 
Sweden  and  Norway  in  1865  being  330,457  while 
that  in  tho  first  half  of  the  year  1866  was 
196,794,  or  actually  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth 
higher;  but  even  wore  it  otherwiso  thero  would 
bo  little  consolation  for  the  Swedes  in  that,  un- 
less it  was  duo  to  their  own  self-control  or  pro- 
spective regulations,  aud  not  (which  it  really 
was)  a  diminished  demand  from  this  country. 
On  this  point  tho  same  correspondent  writes  : 

Till  1S63  tho  o-tport  of  wooden  wares  frt.m  Sweden  was 
rising,  aa  well  of  beams  as  of  plauks  aud  boartls.  For  tlio 
list  years  I  Iiavc  no  reiwrts.  I  acarxjyly  Ixflievo  that  there 
has  lieen  any  consideniblo  decrease.  However,  tho  exiwrt 
of  wooden  wares  iu;vy,  .at  least  for  a  perioil,  have  reaches!  a 
maximum,  aud  then  1«  forced  to  diminish,  for  .alrwidy  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  tho  principal  foreign  irai^rt  harlKjurs 
for  wooden  wares  were  filleil,  aud  it  is  a  known  thing  that 
there  are  m.any  nj,aga7.i]iea  of  sawu  dressed  timber  at  tho 
harboura  in  Konhuid  wliicli  they  havo  uot  been  able  to 
sell. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  tho  conclusion,  from 
the  largeness  of  tho  quantity  thus  supplied,  its 
rapid  increase,  and  the  fact  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  timber  supplied  aro  gradually 
decreasing,  that  Sweden  has  been  encroaching 
on  tho  capital  stock  of  her  timber  aud  not  living 
upon  its  interest.  It  would  seem  a  politic  pro- 
ceeding on  our  part  to  consider  how  this  will 
hereafter  aQ'ect  oarselves,  and  whethi  r  it  would 
not  bo  «iso  to  provide  against  tho  contin- 
gent dearth  of  timber  to  which  our  children 
may  be  exposed  by  planting  more  ourselves  at 
home. 


mxtt. 


OBIjBOHES    AUD    0BAFEL9. 

On  Thursday  week  the  foundation  stone  o£  a 
new  district  church  was  laid  at  Monkwearmouth. 
The  church  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  vestiy,  organ  chamber,  and  porch, 
and  provision  will  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a 
lofty  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  nave.  The  style  will  be  the  Early  or  First 
Pointed  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  early  French  character  about  it.  Ac- 
commodation is  to  be  provided  for  upwards  of 
600  adults.  The  church  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall  and  ornamental  iron  railing.  The  con- 
tract for  the  chtiTch  is  £3,600,  and  the  total  coat 
will  amount  to  about  £4,000,  exclusive  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  which  will  cost  £700  or  £800 
more.  The  building  is  designed  by  J.  P.  Piitchett, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  B.A.,  of  Darlington.  Tho  contractor 
for  the  whole  is  llr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Sunderland. 

A  new  Anglican  Church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Patrick,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Lord  Pri- 
mate, at  Carrickmacross,  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland. 
The  building  is  in  the  Early  Irish  style,  built  of 
grouse  stoneand  free  stone,  found  upon  the  estate  ; 
a  plain  nave  and  spacious  apsidal  chancel,  the 
latter  both  pointed  and  roofed  with  stone,  and 
surmounted  by  the  Irish  cross.  The  interior 
of  the  apse  is  lined  with  polished  alabaster  and 
Minton's  tiling  ;  the  pulpit  and  font  are  principally 
of  Caen  stone  and  alabaster,  aud  the  chancel  is  of 
green  Galway  marble.  The  windows  are  by  Clay- 
ton and  Bell,  of  London. 

The  church  of  SS-  Philip  and  James,  Milton, 
near  Hanley,  w.aB  reopened  on  Tuesday  week, 
after  restoration.  A  nave  and  aisle  have  been 
added  to  the  former  chapel,  which  now  serves  as 
a  chanceh     The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  £862. 

Eccleshall  parish  church,  which  was  lately 
restored  by  Mr.  Street  at  a  cost  of  £7,500,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  Lonsdale,  caught  fire 
on  Sunday  morning.  The  north  aisle,  the  tower, 
and  the  vestry,  aa  well  aa  the  woodwork,  have 
been  very  much  injured,  and  the  damage  done  is 
said  to  be  to  the  amount  of  between  £1,000  and 
£2,000.  The  fire  began  in  a  beam  built  into  a 
chimney  of  the  warming  apparatus,  which  was 
only  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Sittingboume,  has  been  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Vaughau,  of  Maidstone.  In  8cr,aping 
the  walls  of  the  interior  of  the  north  aisle  an 
amateur  came  upon  the  framework  of  a  doorway 
to  the  staircase  leading  to  an  ancient  rood  loft 
stretching  across  the  church.  The  figure-heads  of 
Edward  I.  and  his  queen,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  may 
be  made  out  as  corbel  heads  of  the  doorway  of  the 
porch. 


Archbishop  Manning  laid  tho  first  atono  on 
Monday  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  West 
Drayton,  in  West  Jliddlesox.  Tho  church  ia  to 
be  Euglish  Gothic,  in  tho  stylo  of  tho  fourteenth 
century,  and  «-ill  bo  about  Soft,  long  by  45(t.  Tho 
architects  aro  Messrs.  WiLsou  .and  Nicholl,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Fassnidge,  of  Uxbridge. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Littlo  Munden,  Herts,  was 
reopened  on  Thursday,  the  3th  inst.,  .iftcr  under- 
going a  thorough  restoration  (with  tho  oxcoptioa 
of  the  tower).  The  building  consisted  of  nave, 
chancel,  ch.apel,  north  aisle,  north  and  south 
porches,  and  square  tower  with  a  low  spire,  to  which 
havo  been  added  a  vestry  on  the  south  side  o£ 
chancel  and  a  vault  for  hot  water  apparatus  at 
west  cud  of  aisle.  Tho  church  is  built  through- 
out of  Hint  stonejj,  which  havo  been  ref.-»ced  and 
pointed,  with  Bath  stone  dressings  and  tiled  roof. 
The  old  cciUngj  of  the  n.avo  and  chapel  havo  boon 
taken  down  and  tho  roof  opened  to  tho  ridge,  tho 
oak  joist",  &c.,  repaired  and  oiled  and  plastered 
between.  Unfortunately  tho  interior,  looking 
westward,  is  spoilt  by  an  abomination  in  tho 
shape  of  a  raised  pew,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
bo.v,  approached  by  a  semicircular  staircase,  which 
blocks  up  the  upper  half  of  the  west  door.  Strongly 
as  it  is  condemned,  nothing  appears  to  induce  the 
owner  to  allow  of  its  removal.  Tho  whole  of  tho 
works  have  been  executed  at  a  cost  of  about 
£2,000,  by  Mr.  T.  Giun,  of  Puckeridge,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Godwin,  architects. 
Since  writing  tho  above,  the  order  has  been  given 
to  restore  the  tower  also. 

A  memorhil  to  deceased  communicants  has  just 
been  completed  in  Trinity  Church,  Hempton, 
Norfolk,  in  the  form  of  a  reredos  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  chancel.  Tho  side  spaces  ara 
filled  in  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  tho  central 
space  above  the  rotable  shows  two  panels  orna- 
mented with  Minton's  majolica  tiles,  supporting 
the  raised  centre  of  alabaster,  on  which  is  a  cross 
of  green  and  red  marbles  on  a  background  of 
alabaster  (executed  by  Messrs.  Field,  of  Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster).  Tho  rotable  h.is  an 
incised  text  in  early  fourteenth  century  letters, 
red  and  black  ;  and  the  memorial  inscription  ia 
placed  behind  the  altar.  The  design  w.a-i  supplied 
and  the  work  superintended  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Moxon, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  of  Gower-street,  London. 

The  cemetery  chapels  and  lodge,  Thornaby, 
South  Stockton-on-Tees,  havo  just  been  com- 
pleted. Tho  materials  used  aro  red  pressed 
bricks,  with  Dunhouse  stone  dressings  and  sbted 
roofs  ;  the  glazing  is  of  Hartley's  tinted  cathe- 
dral glass  ;  the  floors  are  laid  with  black  and  red 
tiles  ;  the  roof  timbers,  as  well  as  all  other  wood- 
work, ia  stained  and  varnished.  The  total  cost  of 
the  whole,  including  two  chapels,  lodge,  entrauco 
gates,  piers,  railing,  &c.,  is  £810.  The  design  b 
that  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Uosldns,  architect,  of  Darling- 
ton and  Sunderland.  Mr.  Leonard  Bourn,  of 
Stockton-on-Tees,  was  the  contractor. 

On  Saturday  week  the  new  church  of  St.  John, 
Accriiigton,  was  opened.  It  consists  of  nave 
92ft.  by  40ft.,  chancel,  aide  aisle,  two  transepts, 
porch,  and  baptistery  in  tho  lower  part  of  tower. 
The  exterior  is  plaiu  and  of  simple  detail.  Mr. 
H.  Macauley,  of  Accrington,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  Wesleyau  Chapel  was  opened  at  St. 
Dominick,  Cornwall,  on  tho  22nd  inst.  Tho 
building,  which  is  designed  to  accommodate  about 
200  persons,  is  of  Early  Gothic  character,  with  a 
somewhat  contiuental  boldness  of  treatment,  and 
is  constructed  of  local  stone,  with  Polyphant  stone 
dressings.  The  only  carving  introduced  ia  in  tho 
caps  of  columns  to  the  main  entr,tnco.  Tho  total 
ojst  of  the  erection  was  about  £500,  and  it  ia  in- 
tended to  add  a  schoolroom  at  some  future  time. 
The  contractors  for  tho  work  wero  Messrs. 
Cousens  and  Poad,  of  St.  Dominick ;  and  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Pearse,  of  Stonehnuse,  was  tho  archi- 
tect, under  whose  direction  all  the  wotkj  were 
executed. 

Tlie  new  church  for  the  parish  of  North  Otter- 
in^ton,  Yorkshire,  was  consecrated  last  week  by 
the  archbi.shop  of  the  diocese.  The  designs  for 
thcbuilding  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Atkinson,  ar- 
chitects, York.  It  Consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  vestry 
at  the  north-east  porch  at  the  south-west  end,  and 
bell  turret  at  tho  west  end.  The  style  is  Early 
English.  The  outer  walla  of  the  church  are  rough 
Bradford  sets,  with  Osmotherley  stf)ne  facings. 
The  inner  walls  are  lined  with  pressed  red  bricks 
varied  with  courses  of  black  brick.  The  floors  and 
reredos  are  bid  with  Maw's  encaustic  tiles.  Thecost 
of  the  building  u  £1,150. 
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The  chancel  of  the  church  of  Bowers  Gifford, 
Essex,  has  been  restored.  The  windows,  which 
were  of  wood,  have  been  replaced  by  stone  ones, 
of  the  Tudor  period  ;  the  high  pews,  whitewash, 
and  plastered  ceiling  have  been  removed,  and  a 
panelled  timber  roof  erected.  The  ^altar  has 
been  raised,  and  the  floor  paved  with  Minton's 
tiles  ;  and  the  east  window  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud. 
This  window  was  exhibited  by  the  firm  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition. 

St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  which  was  re- 
stored and  partly  decorated  during  1S5SP-60,  has 
been  recently  closed  for  cleansing,  &c.,  and  fur- 
ther decoration.  The  works  now  completed  com- 
prised colouring  and  ornamentation  of  the  walls 
and  windows  of  the  tower,  decoration  of  the 
reveals,  columns,  &c.,  of  aisle  windows,  scroll  en- 
richment to  main  shafts,  new  encaustic  tiling  and 
marble  steps  to  chancel,  complete  restoration  of 
the  reredos,  the  introduction  of  a  circular  stained 
light  in  the  ante-church,  and  decoration  of  win 
dow  and  wall.  A  new  cloister,  leading  from  St. 
Michael's-alley  to  the  churchyard,  has  been  erected 
in  I'ortland  and  Caen  stone,  with  red  Mansfield 
shafts,  having  richly  carved  capitals.  The  organ 
has  been  restored,  and  electricity  applied 
for  playing  from  one  side  of  the  chancel  to  the 
other.  The  decorative  work  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  TroUope,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Hubert  "Williams,  tlie  archi- 
tect to  the  parish,  and  his  son,  the  assistant 
architect  ;  and  Messrs.  Barnsley,  of  Draper's  Hall 
and  Birmingham,  the  cloister  and  other  works  ; 
the  organ  by  Messrs.  Bryceson  Brothers,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Limpus,  the  organist. 

BUILDINGS. 
On  Monday  morning  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  townhall  at  Manchester  was  laid  by  the 
Mayor.  The  new  hall  is  erecting  on  a  plot  of 
ground  comprising  8,000  square  yards,  and  is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  three  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  of  the  City — Albert-square,  Prin- 
cess-street, and  Cooper-steet.  It  is  to  be  built 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse.  It  will 
be  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure,  with  principal 
facades  (having  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  each)  to 
the  three  thoroughfares  named.  The  principal 
and  most  ornamental  facade  will  be  that  to  Albert - 
square,  which  will  have  a  frontage  310ft.  long  and 
a  clock  tower  260tt.  high.  The  hall  will  contain 
about  250  rooms,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  (includ- 
ing purchases  of  ground  and  property  for  the 
site)  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  money.  The 
building  was  illustrated  and  fully  described  in  the 
EniLDiNG  News  of  May  8,  1868. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Whitaker  writes  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  the  new  hall  to  be  built  over  the  market  at  Exeter 
is  £3,000,  and  not  £5,500  as  stated  by  us  last  week. 
He  also  says  that  his  father  has  no  connection 
with  Tiverton,  as  stated  by  us,  but  is  the  con- 
sulting engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board 
of  Exeter. 

At  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  a  long-felt  want  is 
being  supplied — viz.,  a  properly  constructed 
cattle  market.  The  whole  of  the  works  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Mumford,  the  borough  engineer.  The 
contractor  is  Mr.  John  Fast,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
who  recently  carried  out  the  important  cattle 
market  works  at  Peterborough.  The  ironwork  is 
from  Messrs.  Mellard  and  Southwell,  of  Rugeley, 
StatTordshire, 

The  new  premises  for  the  London  and  County 
Bank  at  0.xford  are  just  completed.  The  style 
adopted  is  Tudor.  The  materials  used  have  been 
the  test  white  bricks  of  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
several  fronts,  with  Bath  stone  for  all  the  stone 
details.  The  exterior  is  relieved  by  buttresses, 
projecting  chimneys,  and  windows  of  varied  de- 
sign. The  whole  of  the  works,  including  the 
adjoining  premises,  will  cost  about  .t'9,000;  they 
have  been  executed  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  from  the  designs  of  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Francis,  of  London. 

A  company  is  now  being  formed  at  liamsgate 
having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  large 
assembly  rooms.  The  capital  is  £10,000,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  already  subscribed.  Mr. 
Bridge,  architect,  has  drawn  up  plans  and 
specitications  of  the  proposed  buildings.  The 
grand  h.aU  will  be  120ft.  by  65ft.  The  dccora- 
tioDB  will  be  in  the  Italian  style.  The  roof  will 
be  domical,  devised  as  a  shell,  and  the  ceiling 
will  be  elliptical.  There  is  to  be  a  colonnade  of 
shops  on  the  ground  floor. 


The  new  courthouses  at  Falkirk  were  ope  ned 
last  week  for  public  business.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Scotch  Baronial,  and  the  design  is  by 
Mr.  Ford,  a  local  architect.  The  cost  of  the 
building  has  been  about  £8,000. 

There  have  been  recently  erected  at  Ilarlow, 
Essex  (says  a  local  paper),  by  Mr.  Selwin  Ibbet- 
son,  M.P.,  several  model  cottages  for  agricultural 
labourers.  Each  cottage  contains  a  living  room 
and  three  bedrooms,  with  entrance  porch,  scul- 
lery, pantry,  fuel  store,  and  privy,  and  each 
dwelling  is  provided  with  a  washing  copper,  a 
sink,  and  a  fireclay  oven  from  Devonshire.  The 
living  rooms  have  cottage  ranges,  and  the  bed- 
rooms fire-lump  cottage  grates.  The  rain  water 
from  the  roofs  is  collected  in  tanks  for  domestic 
use.  The  cottages  are  built  with  Cambridge 
bricks  and  covered  with  Huntingdonshire  tUes. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Son,  builders,  of  Cambridge,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Birch,  architect,  of  London.  We  hear  that 
Mr.  Birch  is  erecting  similar  dwellings  on  an 
estate  in  Wiltshire  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  P.  Long, 
MP. 

At  Warnham,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Charles 
Thomas  Luca.s,  Esq.,  a  racquet  court  has  been 
erected,  and  it  is  said  by  a  correspondent  to  be 
one  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  of  the  kind.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  Pyrimont  Seyssel  Aspbalte, 
which  has  been  found  at  Aldershot  and  other 
places  the  best  possible  material  on  which  the 
game  can  be  played. 

During  the  closing  of  the  Junior  United  Service 
Club  for  annual  repairs  some  important  alter- 
ations have  been  executed  iinder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Wilson  W.  Phipson,  C.E.,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  ventilation  of  the  Club.  A  fan 
worked  by  a  small  gas  engine  now  supplies  the 
fresh  air  to  the  building,  a  new  fresh  air  supply 
erected  near  Waterloo-place,  and  an  entire  re- 
arrangement of  the  old  air  pipes  and  main 
channels  to  the  different  rooms  constitute  the 
most  important  features  of  Mr.  Phipson's  new 
arrangement ;  besides  which,  a  more  direct  use 
of  the  existing  extracting  shaft  has  been  eft'ected, 
so  that  the  coffee-room  especially  derives  great 
advantage  from  the  adoption  of  this  plan. 

The  foundation  stone  of   a  new  public  bath- 
house was  laid  at  Staleybridge  on  Saturday.     The 
estimated  cost  is   between  £4,000    and   £5,000. 
Messrs.  PauU   and  Robinson,  of  Manchester,  ar  e 
the  architects. 
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CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDma  News. 

Sir, — More  than  seven  years  have  now  passed 
since  first  we  suggested,  through  tha  medium  of 
your  journal,  a  means  for  gradually  effecting  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  almost  without  cost.  During  that  time  we 
have  met  with  nothing  to  deny  the  feasibility  of 
the  pjlan,  and,  as  very  few  things  are  adopted  iu 
this  country  without  much  trouble  and  repeated 
attempts  from  the  promoter,  we  beg  leave  to 
renew  now  the  proposition  which  we  made  in 
the  Building  News  for  April  10,  ISfil.  In  the 
course  of  the  last  forty  years,  or  we  might  even 
say  the  last  twenty  years,  millions  of  money 
sterling  have  been  spent  (irrespective  of  railways) 


in  improving  the  streets  of  London,  and  render- 
ing them  better  adapted  for  a  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled population.  This  outlay  has  naturally, 
and  perhaps  wisely,  been  made  upon  leading  tho- 
roughfares ;  and  when  the  Thames  Embankment 
is  completed,  the  new  street  from  the  Bank  to 
Blackfriars  finished,  and  other  works  already  in 
progress  are  ended,  our  metropolis  will  certainly 
begin  to  assume  an  appearance  somewhat  worthy 
of  her  prodigious  size  and  wealth.  But  we  have 
at  once  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done,  after  the 
few  trunk  lines  of  communication  have  thus 
already  been  opened,  towards  improving  the 
great  number  of  second-rate  streets  in  the  City, 
which  are  so  highly  inconvenient  from  their 
extreme  narrowness.  There  is  but  a  very  limited 
benefit  to  traffic  in  opening  out  a  half-dozen  of 
principal  roads  if  scores  on  scores  of  tributary 
streets  are  left  iu  a  chronic  state  of  congestion, 
proving  a  daily  nuisance  and  tindrance  to  my- 
riads of  the  popidation.  How  miserable,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  condition,  for  vehicles,  not  merely 
of  such  respectable  streets  as  Thames-street, 
Tower-street,  (Jueen-street  (Cheapside),  and 
others,  but  of  the  host  of  minor  lanes  or  streets 
where  there  is  much  trafiic,  but  a  painful  diffi- 
culty of  moving  it.  What  a  farce  to  see  hours 
and  half-hours  wasted  by  carmen  with  waggons, 
carts,  and  horses,  every  day  of  the  year,  while 
tediously  trying  to  crawl  into  or  out  of  some 
narrow  tortuous  defile  with  a  carriage-way  per- 
haps Oft.  or  8ft.  wide,  and  that  blocked-up  by 
some  lounging  waggoner  who  has  gone  for  his 
pot  of  beer,  or  who  surlily  refuses  to  expedite 
his  own  movements  or  to  shift  his  vehicle  a  few 
yards  along  the  lane.  The  class  of  streets  re- 
ferred to  are  such  as  Old  Change,  Friday-street, 
Bread-street,  Ironmonger-lane,  Abchurch-lane, 
Pountney-lane,  Botolph-lane,  Silver-street,  &c., 
streets  where  property  is  very  valuable,  occupied 
by  most  respectable  firms,  and  where  a  consider- 
able trafiic  is  carried  on  ;  but  which  all  suff'er 
from  this  want  of  space.  No  doubt  that  the 
chief  reason  of  this  remaining  in  statu  quo  so 
long  is  the  frightful  expense  which  at  the  first 
view  appears  necessary  to  improve  these  lanes, 
together  with  the  effects  of  long-seated  use  and 
custom,  and,  shall  we  say  ?  the  want  of  some 
thought  and  ingenuity  directed  towards  im- 
provements. 

The  suggestion  by  way  of  remedy  which  we 
made  in  1801  was  simply  to  prohibit  any  new 
buildings  in  streets  of  less  than  a  certain  width 
being  increased  in  height  above  the  old  ones,  un- 
less they  were  set  back  a  few  feet  in  proportion 
from  the  original  building  line.  Thus,  in  a  lane 
20ft.  wide  (and  many  of  the  City  lanes  are  much 
less  than  that)  no  new  house  should  be  allowed  to 
be  carried  to  more  than  (say)  40ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  pavement.  But,  if  the  owner  would  set  it 
5ft.  further  back,  let  him  have  liberty  to  carry  it 
10ft.  higher,  equal  to  another  story.  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  and  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  drawing  rules  and  embodying  them  in  a 
supplementary  building  act.  There  are  already  a 
multitude  of  regulations  in  the  building  acts, 
and  why  should  we  hesitate  to  add  one  more 
which  promises  to  be  as  soundly  beneficial  as  any 
at  present  in  force  ?  We  have  restrained  the 
liberty  of  the  building  subject  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  rightly  so  :  why  not  in  this  ?  In  Paris 
there  are  rules  limiting  the  heights  of  buildings  : 
why  not  in  London  '  If  somethmg  of  this  kind 
is  not  done  we  shall  yearly  get  from  bad  to  worse  j 
population  and  traflic  are  still  increasing,  and  as 
fast  as  old  houses  are  pulled  down  others  larger 
and  higher  are  built  on  their  sites,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  becoming  more  light,  airy,  and  healthy, 
these  City  streets  will  gradually  get  more  dark, 
stuHy,  and  unhealthy. 

Very  many  of  the  old  houses,  though  fronting 
on  narrow  streets,  stand  on  plois  of  ground  which 
are  very  deep,  and,  therefore,  could  be  set  back 
without  injury  to  owner.  Perhaps  on  a  lane  15ft. 
wide,  the  plots  are  often  found  60ft.,  80ft.,  or  even. 
100ft.  deep.  In  a  few  years  as  the  lane  became 
widened  the  value  of  houses  in  it  would  increase, 
and  the  owner  would  eventually  gain  rather  than 
lose  by  the  first  sacrifice  of  a  few  feet  of  area. 
If  the  depth  did  not  admit  of  setting  back,  the 
proprietor  must  be  content  with  keeping  his 
building  to  the  original  height  of  the  old  one. 
By  the  time  a  few  houses  were  set  back  in  a 
street  traffic  would  be  greatly  facilitated,  as  the 
recesses  would  allow  of  carts  and  waggons  draw- 
ing into  the  "  lay-byes,"  and  giving  space  for 
others  to  pass  freely.  In  process  of  time  a  whole 
street  would  thus  be  widened,  and,  which  is  an 
advantage  impossible  to  exaggerate,  without  any 
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considerable  tax  upon  the  public.  Nor  yet 
Burely  can  it  be  deemeil  a  hardsbip  upon  a  free 
holder  to  say  ''  you  shall  not,  in  a  densely  packed 
city,  rebuild  your  house  any  higher  th:iu  it  was 
before,  unlesa  it  is  set  a  little  farther  back." 
The  principle  we  advocate  is  that  a  street  only 
25ft.  wide,  or  3ft.  more  thun  Queen-street,  Cheap- 
Bide,  though  coafined  enough,  will  yet  accommo- 
date  a  great  amount  of  trutho,  though  certainly 
not  enough  for  a  main  thoroughfare  ;  it  allows  of 
two  foot  pavements  of  5ft.  each,  and  a  carriage- 
way of  15ft.,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  two 
waggons  to  pass.  Hence  it  would  not  be  ueces- 
Bary  in  most  o£  the  city  lanea  to  make  the 
builders  set  back  more  than  a  few  feet  on  each 
side.  However,  the  exact  degree  of  height  or  of 
setting  back  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

While  writing  we  will  add  that  when  a  new 
building  act  is  brought  in  it  should  make  provi* 
sion  for  the  extremely  complicated  and  vexed 
question  of  ancient  lights,  which  in  the  crowded 
part  of  an  old  city  might  well  be  put  upon  a 
different  b.asia  to  suburban  and  rural  laws.  And 
we  think  some  further  requisition  might  well  be 
made  for  back  areas — the  space  of  100ft.  super- 
ficial is  q  d  e  too  small  for  a  large  houae.  We 
will  just  invite  consideration  of  these  two  points 
but  will  not  diverge  into  an  argument  upon  them 
at  present. — We  are,  &o., 

H.  AND  R.  Powell. 


IMPROVED  CHINESE  INK. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new 
article,  which  I  think  will  prove  a  boon  to  the 
architectural  and  mechanical  draughtsman.  It 
is  simply  a  solution  of  redissolved  Chinese  ink,  in 
which  IS  a  chemic  il  mucilage  which  renders  the  ink 
insoluble  after  it  h.i3  dried  upon  paper  ;  conse- 
quently auy  colour  may  be  passed  repeatedly 
over  it  without  olurringor  washing  it  up.  I  have 
found  in  business  the  constant  demand,  Will  it 
wash  ? — one  stick  of  ink  that  washes  only  a 
little  better  than  another  being  considered  by 
draughtsmen  as  a  prize  of  great  value.  I  think  it 
will  also  be  an  economical  ink,  as  it  will  not  need 
pouring  out  on  the  palette;  the  pen  may  be  dipped 
in  it  atter  breathing  in  between  the  nibs,  and 
only  the  quantity  used  that  is  required.  It  will 
notdecompose,  and  if  it  thickens  by  exposure  a 
little  Water  may  be  added.  Chinese  ink  being 
pure,  finely  divided  carbon,  it  settles  by  its  great 
Bpeci!ic  gravity.  The  bottle  will  therefore  require 
to  be  shaken  before  use,  and  this  is  the  only 
trouble  to  i.e  taken  with  it.  There  have  been 
many  solutions  of  Indian  ink  prepared  by  artists' 
colourmeu,  but  these  are  only  otfered  as  a  solu- 
tion of  Indian  ink,  and  consequently  wash  up  like 
iti  they  also  decompose,  as  Indian  ink  will  if  kept 
in  a  solution  by  water  only. — 1  am,  &c., 

W.  F.  Stanley. 
3  and  5,  Great  Turnstile,  Holborn,  London, 
October  27. 


Metropolitan  Extension,  and  it  is  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  engineers,  however  skilful,  should 
fail  in  an  art  which  demands  fully  aa  much  study 
,13  their  own.  So  long  aa  they  stick  to  thei'i 
tunnelling  and  r.ailway  embankment  making '.hey 
do  very  well,  but  they  do  not  ehino  in  architec- 
tural works,  I  am  not  sure  that  bridges  even 
are  more  in  the  province  of  the  engineer  than 
the  architect,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  no 
architect  could  have  designed  such  a  brid-^e  as 
disfigures  the  river  at  the  Cannon  street  Station. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  s.ay  that  I  am  aUv.aya  ready 
to  maintain  my  remarks  by  -ipecial  instance  if  they 
offend  anyone,  and  that  ii\  this  case  I  am 
obliged  to  "Albert  Edward"  lor  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  justifying,  and  perhaps  amending, 
my  former  criticism, —  I  am,  <ic,, 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 


Sir,— The  special  pleading  in  the  letter  from 
your  correspondent  "  Albert  Edward  "  is  no  de- 
fence of  the  Metropolitan  Kailway  stations,  the 
designs  of  which  were  so  justly  stigmatised  by 
you  in  a  recent  number.  "Albert  Edward" 
urges  the  parsimony  of  the  engineers  connected 
with  that  raiUv.ay  as  a  reason  why  the  station 
buildings,  which  are  still  springing  into  existence, 
are  so  unsightly.  But  a  barn  may  be  constructed 
in  good  taste,  and  a  fortune  may  be  spent  upon  a 
pal-ace  which  when  finished  shall  be  an  eyesore. 
It  all  rests  with  the  architect,  and  with  him 
alone,  to  make  these  station  building.^  harmonise 
or  otherwise.  Numerous  good  examples  of  rail- 
way architecture  prove  the  fallacy  of  "Albert 
Edward's"  assertion  that  such  designs  cannot  be 
dealt  with  tastefully;  indeed,  upon  the  Metro 
politan  line  itself  we  have  one  example  in  which 
the  most  difficult  situation  is  dealt  with  in  the 
best  manner.  I  refer  to  the  Portland-road  Sta- 
tion, which  was  designed  apparently  before  the 
peculiar  urn  and  tablet  order  came  into  vogue 
upon  these  works.  And  besides  their  positively 
unsightly  appearance,  these  stations  are  marred 
by  features  which  are  outrages  even  upon  rudi- 
mentary architecture.  For  example,  note  the  pre- 
posterously elongated  doors  at  the  Bishop's-road 
and  the  keystones  scattered  so  liberally  around 
the  Kensington  Stations. — I  am,  &c.,  S.  S. 


according  to  their  merit  This  would  enable  the 
students  as  well  as  out*iderB  to  discover  that 
which  constitutes  good  landscape  painting.  Now, 
this  being  a  landscape  competition,  and  open  only 
lo  subscribers, noone  can  but  acknowled  e  that  the 
whole  has  been  carried  out  in  a  most  unfair  man- 
ner. But  the  masters  themselves  on  becoming 
sensible  of  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  for 
that  evening,  instead  of  meeting  the  student*, 
quietly  sneaked  away. — I  am,  &c.,  Justice. 


WALKS  WESTWARD— STATION 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — A  subscriber  who  signs  himself  "  Albert 
Edvvard"  o'jects  to  the  remarks  under  the  head- 
ing of  "  Walks  West.vard,"  which  appeared  in 
the  BuiLDixo  News  of  October  Itith.  He 
tuinks  I  was  '*  too  hard  upon  the  architecture  of 
the  stations, "  aud  seeks  to  transfer  the  blame,  if 
any.  from  the  engineers  or  architect.s  to  the  too 
paiaimouious  shareholders,  and  asks  how  "  under 
Buch  circumstances  can  anyone  employed  as 
architect  show  his  powers  of  design?"  Now,  he 
mistakes  the  whole  tendency  of  my  criticism,  and 
estimates  very  humbly  the  resources  of  architec- 
ture and  the  ability  of  architects.  Decent 
poverty,  even  in  architecture,  is  always  respect- 
able, but  poverty  is  not  always  decent.  I  never 
complain  of  the  mere  absence  of  ornament,  but  I 
do  emphatically  condemn  attempts  to  adorn  a 
manitestly  poverty  stricken  building  by  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  more  particularly  by  such 
a3  is  of  a  festive  character,  as  vases  wreathed 
with  flowers  and  the  libe.  I  also  condemn,  the 
glass  porches  and  the  columns  which  support 
them  at  the  entrances  to  trie  several  stations, 
because  they  are  ugly  when  they  might,  for  the 
sama  money,  have  been  elegant.  Again,  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  these  stations  because  they  are 
only  oue  story  in  height,  nor  do  I  see  any  ditii- 
cuity  in  treating  such  buildings,  as  "  Albert 
Edward"  seems  to  do.  It  is  the  shape  of  the 
structure  and  the  unoouthness  of  the  detai  s 
that  offend  my  eye.  I  apprehend  that  no  archi- 
tect had  anything  to  do  with   the  stations  of  the 


CONCRETE  HOUSES. 

Sir, — Considerable  notice  having  been  lately 
taken  in  your  columns  of  the  accident  to  my 
house,  I  BCnd  you  its  history.  A  few  months  ago 
I  w.as  induced  (from  a  perusal  of  T<iU's  pamphlet 
on  his  new  patent  machine,  &c.),  to  erect  a  four- 
storied  house  in  concrete.  I,  therefore,  purchased 
the  machine,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £130,  engaged  as 
clerk  of  works  a  man  from  Tail's  office,  and 
solely  on  his  strong  recommendation  (a  man,  it 
was  said,  used  to  the  method  aud  the  material), 
.and  in  all  details  followed  the  instructions  given 
in  the  pamphlet.  As  to  materials,  I  used  Thames 
gravel  and  Little's  cement,  both  of  which  received 
continuous  praise,  and  the  walla  when  at  the  third 
story  were  visited  by  the  patentee  and  pronounced 
to  be  "very  good."  Notwithstanding,  one  wall 
suddenly  collapsed,  and  the  remainder  proved  so 
unsounil  that  the  whole  had  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  ruins  throughout  showed  no  "  blocks  "  of 
concrete,  but  simply  were  as  rubble  out  of  a 
gravel  pit.  In  addition,  the  patentee,  who 
coven.ants  in  his  pamphlet  and  on  his  bill  of  sale  to 
take  back  the  machine  (when  a  house  is  built)  at 
half  price,  takes  advantage  of  the  accident  and 
leaves  it  on  my  hands,  1  tell  the  talo  that  others 
may  protit  thereby,  and  be  doubly  careful — as  the 
invention  is  yet  in  its  infancy — in  their  choice  of 
machines,  agents,  and  materials. — -I  am,  &c,, 

Geo.  L.vrden,  D.C.L. 

Twickenham,  October  28. 


Sir, — Though  agreeing  with  your  correspondent,  "Al- 
bert Edward."  aa  to  the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  any  oina- 
nientalarchite  tnreiurailwayatatious,  Icoufessthatitseenia 
to  meposiblo  that  variety  even  in  ugliness  might  be  intro- 
duc.d.  The  elaborate  plaster  vases  and  elongated  keystone.^ 
are  the  prevailing  features  in  the  exterior  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway  atationf,  and  I  can  s^rcely  imagine  these  to 
be  the  only  raeana  ur  ornament  at  tl'e  disposal  of  their 
architect.  Tile  stations  on  the  Th.ime.*  Embankment 
section  of  the  Metropolitan  District  llailway  are  not  yet 
commenced.  la  it  too  late  to  hope  for  some  novelty  or 
elegance  in  their  design? — lam,  &e. ,  G,  T.  J. 


SOUTH   KENSINGTON  SKETCHING 
CLUB  CO-MPETITION. 

Sir, — Competitions  at  all  times  are  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  of  what,  in 
plain  language,  is  favouritism  ;  but  at  South 
Kensington — the  last  place  where  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  the  disease — the  malady  has  been 
witnessed  in  perfection.  The  members  of  the 
above  club  having  forwarded  their  studies  either 
of  landscape  or  foreground,  the  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  head  masters,  the  result  to  be 
known  on  Thursday,  the  evening  students,  many 
of  whom  were  subscribers,  on  arriving,  are  told 
the  prizes  have  been  awarded,  the  drawings  taken 
down,aQd  the  prize  works  taken  home  without  their 
having  had  the  least  sight  of  them.  Tnis  looking 
very  suspicious  we  demanded  their  being  pro- 
duced, and,  to  our  great  a.stonishment,  find  one  a 
sketch,  6in,  by  4in,,  of  a  cemetery  monument — a 
figure  in  attitude  of  prayer,  which  the  masters  must 
have  undoubtedly  mistaken  for  an  antique  study,  a 
branch  which  they  always  do  their  utmost  to  en- 
courage, and  consequently  have  thought  fit  to 
award  it  with  the  hrst  prize.  The  second  prize 
water-olour,  and  the  same  prize  oil  ditto,  were 
the  works  of  a  master  in  training  and  the  manager  of 
the  club— '.he  drawings  bein^  one  a  sky  study,  the 
other  of  distant  trees,  &c,,  .|-in.  diam,,  possessing 
neither  power  nor  feeling.  Both  works  were  care- 
fully hidden  from  view  and  securely  locked  away. 
The  firr<t  prize  oil  colour  was  indc-ed  taken  home, 
and  hoB  not  yet  been  seen  by  the  evening  competi- 
tors. This,  without  douot,  waa  a  study  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes  under  the  name  of  foreground,  perhaps 
with  a  dead  robin  to  make  up  a  group, 

I  may  ask.  Why  were  not  these  drawings  ex- 
hibited at  least  three  or  four  days,  and  even  to 
•  the  public  on  the  following  Saturday,  arranged 


ORGANS  AND  ECHOES. 

Sir, — In  my  former  letter  with  reference  to 
"  C.  B.  A."  and  hia  predilections  on  the  above 
subject,  I  did  not  write  with  your  paper  before 
me,  and  had  the  impression  that  it  w.a3  the 
chorus,  "  The  marvellous  work,"  from  the 
"Creation,"  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
"  C.  B.  A  ,"  and  which  ends  in  the  manner  I 
described,  I  find  my  memory  had  deceived  me, 
and  that  it  was  "  The  Heavens  are  telling  "  that 
he  referred  to,  which  makes  all  the  dilference. 
Still  I  must  maintain  that  the  echo  effect 
described  by  "  C.  B,  A,"  is  not  essentially  music, 
in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word,  and  is,  on  the 
contrary,  fatal  to  the  effect  of  all  but  such  simple 
music  as  cim.-<ists  in  mere  repetition  of  a  few 
chords;  and  e?eu  in  the  simplest  passages  it  is 
often  injurious.  For  instance,  I  sat  one  day  at 
the  end  of  St.  George's  Hall,  in  Liverpool,  when 
Mr.  Best  was  playing  the  chonle  from  Men- 
delssohn's "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  the  melody  of  the 
chorale  bein:;  given  out,  in  very  slow  time,  on 
the  most  powerful  reed  stops.  The  efi'ect  of  the 
echo  was  such  that  at  one  [loint  where  the  note  C 
sharp  ia  followed  by  D,  the  two  notes  were 
actually  heard  as  if  sounding  together  ;  the  C 
sharp  being  prolonged  by  the  echo  through  half 
the  duration  of  the  next  note.  Anyone  with  an 
ear  will  know  what  the  effect  of  this  must  have 
been,  and  in  this  building  all  Bach's  great 
fugues,  when  played  on  the  full  organ,  are  re- 
duced by  the  echo  to  a  most  puzzling  confusion  of 
sounds  ;  there  is  a  eenso  of  something  grand 
going  on,  but  one  can  never  get  the  poiuts  of  it 
clearly,  I  have  both  listened  to  and  played 
Bach's  organ  fugues  in  a  cathedral,  and  have 
always  found  the  same  result  from  the  echo. 
When  accompanying  the  Psalms  to  a  simple 
chant  the  echo  may,  aa  I  said,  be  made  the  source 
of  line  effects,  but  all  which  m«.iiVi'i>i»  underatand 
by  music  is  destroyed  by  it  ;  melodic  outline  and 
counterpoint  are  all  reduced  to  a  hubbub  of 
'sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."— I  am, 
&c.,  "•  1-  •^• 

CATHEDRAL   ORGANS. 

Sm, "C.  B.  A"  ia  evi  iently  something  more 

than  a  musical  eothuaiast,  but  I  can  hardly  follow 
him  in  wishing  to  give  the  organ  such  prominence 
that  for  its  sake  the  choir  should  have  rem  lined 
shut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  cathedral. 
Another  plan  could  have  been  adopted  which 
would  have  been  equally  good  for  the  organ  and 
would  not  have   injured   the  general  effect.     It 
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will  be  recollected  that  Sir  C.  Wren's  first  design 
did  not  contemplate  a  long  nave  for  processional 
uses,  but  that   it   was   forced  on   him  by  King 
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A.— Site  of  Organ. 
James,  and  I  think  we  can  trace  in  the  present 
building  that  the  nave  was  no  labour  of  love. 
Why  not,  then,  have  the  organ  placed  in  the  same 
position  in  the  nave  as  it  held  in  the  choir  ?  per- 
haps better  still  place  it  one  bay  more  to  the  west. 
The  nave  would  then  form  the  narthex  or  porch 
to  the  church,  an  appropriate  site  for  all  our 
monuments,  the  grand  organ,  where  I  still  like  to 
see  it,  at  the  west,  and  an  uuimpetled  proapect,  as 
now  afforded,  of  the  choir.  The  plan  would  be  a 
Greek  cross,  with  a  prolonged  choir. — I  am,  &c., 

E.  E.  S. 


Werrommuniration, 


QUESTIONS. 

[109I.1-ANCIENT  WRITING  MATERIALS.-Oan  any 
of  your  cor  respondents  inforu  roe  of  a  short  account  of 
andent  writing  materials?— C.  P.  E. 

[1092.]— LIQUID  INDIAN  INK.— Could  you,  or  any  of 
your  correspou dents,  iufonu  me  of  a  way  to  preserve  liquid 
iadiaa  ink,  so  as  to  prevent  its  drying  up  ?— T.  E.  B. 

[1093.] -IRON  PIPES.— I  want  to  carry  an  iron  iii;iiu 
water  pipe  over  an  Sit.  opening.  Will  any  of  your  corre- 
fcpondents  let  me  know  what  eize  it  ought  to  be  to  be  able 
to  carry  the  uecessary  quantity  of  water  ?  The  main  pipes 
are  ISin,  in  diameter,  but  the  one  to  cross  a  span  of  Sft. 
must  have  larger  dimensions,  which  is  what  I  wish,  to 
aacertaiD. — Alpha. 

[1094] -BARK  OF  TIMBER.  — Can  any  reader  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  allowance  usually  made  for  the  bark  of 
trees  in  the  purchasing  of  timber,  aad  does  it  differ  with 
the  age  of  the  tree  or  not?- Baii.iff. 

[1005.]— GRADIENTS.— What  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  effect  of  inclines  upon  trains?  How  much  is  the 
reaiatance  increased  according  to  the  teepness  of  the  in- 
cline? Suppose  X  wish  to  calculate  the  additional  resist- 
ance in  the  following  case  tihown   in  the  diagram,  where 
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tlio  total  height  gained  in  a  distance  of  3,600ft.  is  30ft.  I 
mention  this  as  a  particular  application,  but  I  should  be 
greatly  obligt^d  to  anyone  who  will  give  me  a  general  rule 
that  would  flui  t  all  cases. — A  Yodnq  Le\'ei.ler. 


[1096.J-STIFFNESS  OF  BEAMS.— I  have  seen  many 
rules  given  for  calculating  the  strength  of  beams,  but  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  referring  to  their  absolute 
stiffness.  In  many  instances,  stitfnesa  is  rerjuired  (juito  as 
much  a-s  if  not  more  than,  mere  strength.  Would  you  oblige 
by  ventilating  this  question  in  **  Intercommunication  "  ?— 

QCERI3T. 

[1097.]-WATERING  OP  RIVERS.— Given  the  section 
of  a  nvur,  how  U  the  quantity  of  water  passing  per 
minute  to  bo  ascertained  ?     Let  the  section  bo  as  shown 


[1098.]— SIZE  OF  BOLTS.— I  am  erecting  some  cast- 
iron  columns,  and  they  are  fixed  to  concrete  blocks  by  iron 
bolts  (see  sketch).     What  size  ought  the  bolts  to  be  ?    The 


columns  are  lOin.  in  diameterj  and  are  intended  to  carry 
the  roof  of  a  warehouse  of  large  proportions.  —Contractor. 


[1099.]— AREA  OF  TRIANGLES.  —  I  have  measured 
the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  they  are  respectively 
1.100ft.,  P6oft,,  and  945ft.  I  wish  to  obtain  the  ;irea,  but 
have  been  told  that  to  do  this  I  must  first  measure  one  of  the 
angles.  As  I  cannot  use  any  angular  instrument,  would 
any  subscriber  let  me  know  whether  I  have  been  informed 
correctly  or  not  respecting  the  matter. — V.  P. 


[1100.] -A  WASH  TO  CONFINE  SANDSTONE  — 
Through  your  "  Intercommunicatioa,' '  which  I  often  read 
and  find  valuable  information  therein,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
ask  if  you,  or  some  of  your  readers,  can  inform  me  of  a 
wash  to  confine  the  sand  or  powder  coming  from  freestone 
when  a  syringe  is  used  to  water  plants  affixed  to  a  wall  ?  I 
have  constructed  a  conservatory,  the  inside  of  which  is 
wholly  lined  with  Doubing  stone,  and  creepers  of  various 
kinds  will  be  running  up  wires  close  to  the  walls,  and  when 
the  syringe  is  used  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  white 
sand  or  powder.  I  have  been  persuaded  to  use  a  solution 
of  alum,  soap,  and  soft  water.  Will  you  kindly  give  me 
what  information  you  can  on  the  subject? — W.  H.  Fowles. 


[1101.]— CONCRETE  BUILDINGS.— As  I  am  about  to 
erect  a  few  working  raeu'a  houses,  I  propose  doing  so  in 
concrete.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  use  any  mixture  for  building 
such,  and  to  proceed  in  any  manner  I  choose  ?  I  know 
that  Mr.  Tall  has  a  patent  apparatus  ;  I  never  saw  such  ; 
but  I  have  ideas  of  my  own  that  I  am  sure  will  succeed. 
Any  information  on  the  above  subject  will  oblige — A 
NoRTHEBK  Reader. 

[Yoa  can  use  any  mixture  of  concrete  you  please,  but  you 
must  be  careful  that  your  mode  of  erecting  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  any  patented  apparatus.  Your  beat 
course  would  be  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
different  patents  taken  out,  full  particulars  of  which  the 
inventors  would  doubtless  give.  Mr.  Tali's  pamphlet  can 
be  had  by  sending  12  postage  stamps  to  his  address  in  Lon  ■ 
don.— Ed.  B.  N.] 

[11021 -DOUBLE  GLAZING.— How  is  double  glazing 
to  be  effected  in  a  single  sash,  so  as  to  make  and  keep  the 
inner  sides  of  the  glass  perfectly  clean? — A.  Payne. 


what  quantity  of  wat«r  panes   in  a  minute,  supposing  the 
Telocity  measured  by  a  float  to  be  25ft.  per  minute?— W.W. 


[1103.]— MEERSCHAUM.  — I  am  a  wood  carver  by  pro- 
fession, but  find  I  can  profitably  occupy  my  leisure  time  by 
carving  meerschaum  pipe  heads.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  where  blocks  of  the  material  may  be  obtained, 
and  whether  there  is  any  woik  which  treats  of  the  subject? 
— Iron  Mask. 

[1104.] -APPRAISER'S  LICENCE.— I  should  esteem  it 
a  most  particular  favour  to  be  enlightened  on  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  :— Born  a  builder's  son,  I  have  practised  all  my 
life  (business  life)  as  an  estimator,  draughtsman,  and  quan- 
tity taker.  Quarrelling  some  twelve  mouths  back  with  my 
then  employer,  I  started  in  the  same  town  on  my  own 
account,  and  have  found  plenty  of  employment  in 
draughtsmanship,  quantity  taking,  measuring  up  work, 
ic,  &c.  Now  the  q\iery.  If  employed  as  above,  when  of 
course  I  am  looked  to  to  price  or  value  the  work  so  taken 
off  or  measured,  do  I  roijUire  an  appraiser's  licence?  I 
practised  in  all  these  capacities  when  (twelve  months  ago) 
I  was  clerk  to  a  contractor  Now  why  ehouhl  I  not  be 
enabled  to  do  the  same  for  (say)  three  or  four  different  em- 
ployers? At  any  rate,  the  uncertainty  of  my  position 
makes  it  necessary  to  put  the  question.  I  do  no  more  than 
every  qualified  clerk  performs  every  day  with  impunity. 
Does  the  position  of  clerk  or  own  mast-er  alter  the  case?  for 
if  BO,  I  must  have  a  licence  at  once. — C.  H.  Kino. 


[1105.]— CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE.— Will  any  of  your 
readers  ba  kind  enough  to  inform  me  what  is  the  meaning 
of  angular  velocity,  and  how  it  is  measured?  — Student. 


[1100.]- SETTING    OUT    A    CURVF.— I  should  feel 

obliged  if  some  one  of  your  numerous  readers  would 
kindly  give  me  the  following  iuformatiou  : — Supposing  it 
were  required  to  set  out  a  curve  where  there  was  not  suffi 
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cieut  epace  to  desciibe  it  fi'om  the  point  of  radius  ;  is  there 
any  method  to  fiud  a  number  of  points  through  which  the 
curve  could  be  drawn.  —A  Mason. 


[1107.]— TOOLS  FOR  WOOD  CARVING.— What  is  the 
cost  of  a  set  of  small  tools  for  wood  carving,  and  where  is 
the  best  place  for  obtaining  them  ? — L,  S. 


[1108,]-FUND3  OF  TRADE  SOCIETIES -I  have 
heard  that  nn  act  was  passed  during  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  to  protect  the  fund?  of  tr;ide  and  other  so- 
cieties. Will  you  oblige  by  informing  mo  of  tlio  fact  and 
indicating  ilie  [irovisions  of  the  act  ?— W.  R.  T. 

[Tlie  following  is  acopy  of  the  act  itself  :  — "  Whereas  it 
iji  expedient  to  provide  fur  the  better  security  of  the  pro- 
perty of  CO  partnerships  and  other  joint  beneficial  owners 
against    offences    by    part  owners  thereof,    and    further 


to  amend  the  law  ralating  to  embezzlement  :  Bo 
it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  aud  consent  of  the  LordsSpiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 
1.  If  any  person,  being  a  member  of  any  co-partnership, 
or  being  one  of  two  or  more  beneficial  owners  of  any  money, 
goods  or  effects,  bills,  notes,  securities,  or  other  property, 
shall  steal  or  embezzle  any  such  money,  goods,  or  effects, 
biUs,  notes,  securities,  or  other  property  of  or  belonging  to 
any  such  co-partnership  or  to  such  joint  beneficial  owners, 
every  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  dealt  with,  tried,  con- 
victed, and"  punished  for  the  same  as  if  such  person  bad  not 
been  or  was  not  a  member  of  such  co-partnership  or  one  of 
such  beneficial  owners.  2.  AU  the  provisions  of  the  act 
passed  in  tlie  session  of  Parliament  held  in  the  eighteenth 
aud  nineteenth  years  rtf  her  present  Majesty's  reign,  intituled 
'  An  Act  for  diminishing  expense  and  delay  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice  in  certain  cases,"  shall  extend 
and  be  applicable  to  the  offence  of  embezzlement  by  clerks 
or  servants,  or  persons  employed  for  the  purpose  or  in  the 
capacity  of  clerks  or  sei-vauta,  and  the  said  act  shall  hence- 
forth be  read  as  if  the  said  offence  of  embezzlement  had 
been  included  therein.  3.  This  act  shall  not  extend  to 
Scotland."— Ed.  B.N.] 


REPLIES. 

[1051.]-STRAIN  ON  WROUGHT  IRON  TRUSS.  — 
Many  thanks  to  "Calculator"  for  the  trouble  taken  in 
replying  to  my  queries.  We  agree  very  well  as  to  strains  of 
compression  of  rafter,  and  tension  of  tie  rod  at  ends.  Ace.  ; 
but  in  the  struts  and  queen  rods  we  differ  considerably. 
Does  he  not  err  in  taking  the  whole  load  as  acting  on  the 
struts  and  queen  rods  of  one  half  the  truss?  It  appears  to 
me  that  only  one  half  ought  to  bo  taken  ;  but  even  then  I 
do  not  make  the  strains  bd  great.     I  presume,   by   "  the 


T  are  Struts,   or  in  Compression. 
S  are  Ties,  or  in  Tension. 

fijrst  strut  nearest  the  end  of  rafter,  &c.,"  he  means  the 
longest  one  nearest  the  middle  of  truss.  I  should  feel  much 
obliged,  while  on  the  subject,  if  he  would  give  me  the  cor- 
responding airaina  of  the  diffdreut  parts.  Supposing  the 
truss  to  be  arranged  as  in  sketch,  to  compare  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  two  forms,  I  cannot  see  what  bearing 
on  my  i|uestion  the  remarks  of  "B."  have.— Constant 
Sdb^criber. 

[1051  ]— Would  you  please  make  the  following  correction 
in  my  formula,  which  appeared  ia  the  Buildino  News  of 
October  16  ?    You  will  find  it  is  put  — 


S 


=  >/h=  +  ^ 


W 


VR-a  +  l. 


Which  I  think,  if  you  refer  to  my  communication,  la 
T  =  ^B?  + 


VV2 

16" 


w; 

"4 


+  1. 


[1059.]— FACTORY  CHIMNEY  FLUES  AND  SHAFTS; 
— I  thank  "H."for  his  kind  endeavour  to  enlighten  me 
as  to  chimney  flues  and  shafts,  although  I  consider  his 
answer  very  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive.  I  also  think 
that  he  migtit  have  couched  his  remarks  on  my  sketch  in 
milder  terms,  and  I  trust  he  will  find  that  my  notions  of 
masonry  and  equilibrium  are  neither  queer  nor  ridiculous. 
I  cerlamly  had  notions  of  my  own  befoie  putting  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  also  wanted  the  opinions  of  others.  I  have 
had  to  do  with  the  construction  of  several  mill  chimneys, 
and  live  in  close  proximity  to  many  lofty  ones,  and  my 
observations  of  them  lead  me  to  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions The  smoke  does  not  generally  soak  through  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  so  as  to  cau-e  blackness  on  the  out- 
side, but  it  may  be  seen  curling  over  from  the  summit  of 
the  chimney  dowotvards,  thereby  disfiguring  the  exterior. 
Some  time  since  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
stones  and  bricks  from  an  old  chimney  then  being  pulled 
down.  The  smoke  had  permeated  the  brickwork  which 
lined  the  lower  part  of  the  flue  about  2in..  while  in  the 
capstones,  whicli  went  through  the  wall,  the  blackness  bad 
only  penetrated  ^in.  on  the  inside,  which  formed  the  flue, 
and  merely  blackened  the  stonework  externally.  There 
are  two  chimneys  within  a  short  distance  of  me  at  this 
moment,  one  of  which  may  beseen  with  the  smoke  d  awing 
many  yards  down  the  sides,  while  the  smoke  from  the  other 
gets  clear  away.  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  this  pheno- 
menon. Unfortunately  the  wall  line  in  thediagrara  given 
to  illustrate  ray  question  was  represented  through  the  cap 
by  a  strong  line  instead  of  a  dotted  one  ;  consequently  it 
gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  joint  instead  of  an  imaginary 
line,  forming,  I  fear,  a  stumbling  block  to  "  H."  1  have 
carried  out  the  principle  of  the  cavity  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall  line  of  a  chimney  cap,  che  profile  of  which  was 
given  me,  and  had  it  been  carried  out  by  bedding  and  over- 
hanging thecapstones,  the  whole  concern  would  have  ine- 
vitably have  toppled  down,  the  superincumbent  weight 
being  on  the  outside  of  thewali  line,  whereas  by  hollowing 
the  overhanging  portions  of  thu  stones  the  weight  was 
thrown  back  on  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Although  I 
have  ascertained,  since  I  received  my  friend's  answer,  that 
lead  was  used  to  bind  stones  together  in  Pompey's  Pdlar, 
^  yet,  as  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the  pro- 

o  perties  of   lead    as   a  girdle   for 

S  chimney  tops,   I    would    suggest 

^  copper    rope    instead ;    for    iron 

?  cramps  are  well  known  to   have 

a  tenaency  to  force  away  by 
corrosion  the  very  stones  they 
were  intended  to  bind  together. 
By  permission  X  will  introduce  in 
a  clearer  f -rm  my  fii-st  diagram, 
so  as  to  show  that  the  hollowed 
overhanging  portions  form  part 
of  the  solid  masonry  resting  on 
the  bed  of  the  wall.  iu  this 
pketch  I  also  show  the  air  spao 
that  generally  encirclee  the  flu* 
and  is  carried  about  half  way  up 
theshaft,  to  be  continued  forwards 
through  th     ap,  aad  to  have  holes  left  at  the   bottom   of 
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the  shaft  for  the  admission  of  cold  air,  which  becominf 
raretied  would  ascend  probably  with  sufficient  force  U. 
keep  the  smoke  well  up  about  the  chimney  cap.— L.M. 

tl06D.]-PiTEN'TS  FOR  IXVEKTIONS.  -  CerlaiuK 
not.  The  pvopusiti.in  put  forward  by  •'  C.  Watson  "  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  Patent  Laws,  which  eipre.slv 
forbcd  anyone  to  make  or  manufacture  an  article  similar 
to  the  one  protected  by  their  agency.— Patentee. 


[1074  I-EISE  OF  A\  ARCH.-S.iuare  half  the  span  of 
the  arch,  divide  by  the  rise,  to  the  i|Uiitient  add  the  riue 
and  divide  by  2  for  tlie  radius.  This  riUe  is  founded  on 
Euclid,  book  3,  problem  35. 


^m 


■  3.25  +  3.25'. 
3  25  +  3.25) 


745 


proof-  and  drie,  in  a  frmTuu^^-c'  f  k"  ''""°  """■"• 

(lOS.'  )-Toc( •■         '-■  ^-  t- 

uitric  acid.— R, 


^To  rommon  glue  add  gently  a  a„,aU  qu.ujtity  of 


=  radius. 


i  (150.25 
j(313.) 

25  eolt.  = 

"Cariwntcr"  would  find  Euclid  very  useful  ii  practice  as 
well  as  plea-ant  in  theory.-R.  * 

[•O'i]  I  must  apoh.gise  to  "Carp<>ntcr"  for  h.avinc 
omitted  Sin.  from  my  geometrical  solution.  1  tet  the  di- 
mensions of  "Carpeuter  '  to  tmall  scile,  at  which  the 
radius  came  so  near  the  width  of  opening  that  I  too 
hastily  concluded  the  arch  was  described  in  the  usual  wav 
— H. 

[1074.]—"  Carpeuter  "  will  find  the  radius  of  the  arch  he 
describes,  where  span  and  heiglit  only  are  given  by  adopt- 
ing the  following  rule  : -,Si|U.<re  the  half  of  choi-d  line  ■ 
divide  by  height  of  rise  ;  add  height  of  rise  to  luoduct  and 
by  2.     The  product  is  the  length  of  radius  nearly 


[1085] -LATINO   WROUGHT  IRON    IOI<!T«      ti,» 
imsls  ought  to  bo  laid  as  shown  L-CaniuU^^Jul, 
;«!    1  e  iri'h„-"°"?'"  r"  '""•  ■'i--8roat^te,„il„  strengVi 
and  the  load  being  placed  upon  i-,  would  have  a  tendoncv' 

wh  d?  vrn.'.'H'',''''""  "'\"  '■;«  '^""'^'''  J""'  '""  dire"  on  ii 
nhch  wrought  mm  IS  the  best  able  to  sustain  a  straii   • 
and   o,  coun^e  jus;  the  revei^e  will,  cast  iiii"     "  Ja  pe"; 
It'r     ha-i  omitted  the  nzeof  the  j.iists,  so  that  I  cannot  c« 
'SlTc^lS^^  ■■  "  "•'  •'"'  ^'-  •""  dim'en,?or.i'7;fl, 


ills  by 


divide 

25ft.  Sin. — U.^LCAURA.s, 
[1074  ]— "  Carpenter  "  can  obtain  the  length  of  rad 
C^ 
V+  ^'. 
using  the  foUowing  formula  :— R  = in  which  R  is 

the  radius,  C  half  span,  and  V  versed  sine  or  rise,  applied 

/  12ft.  3in.  X  12ft.  3in. 
to  hU  case,  will  be  =  ]  3ft  3in.  +  3ft.  Sin. 

■=  25  61ft.  =  25ft.  -Jin.  — H.  S.  P. 

[1074  ]  In  the  various  replies  to  "  Carpenter's  "  inquirv 
for  method  to  obtain  radius  of  arch,  two  or  three  different 
lengths  were  given  as  radius  to  the  arc.  25ft.  span,  3ft  3iu 
nse.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  some  tatisfactiou  to  "Carpen- 
ter "  and  others  to  know  that  1  set  out  the  arc  full  size  and 
found  the  radius  re.]Uired  to  be  25ft.  Sin.,  as  shown  bv 
"G.  W.  Usill"  andothers.- W.  B.  H 


^m 


[1075  ] 
mer, 


5  I-LIMITS  OF  DEVIATION.— In  replv  to 
the  hunts  of  deviation  within  which  a  ra'ilwai 


Far- 
railway  com- 
pany may  vary  the  centre  line  from  the  position  defloed  on 
the  deposited  pUns  is  100yds.  on  either  sidn  of  centre  line 
for  countiy  district,  and  10yds.  for  town  or  closely  built 
districts.  This  does  not,  however,  define  the  width  of  their 
survey  for  plan  on  which  centre  line  may  be  laid.— H.  S.  P. 

[1076.]-PRESSURE  DPON  VALVES. -Although  not 
directly  apparent,  the  rjuestion  of  the  pressure  of  valves  is 
»  simple  case  of  calculation,  depending  upon  the  laws  of 
the  lever  Thus,  in  the  accompanying  cut,  let  the  value  of 
«  be  101b.  What  pressure  of  steam  would  it  require  to 
mt  the  valve?  Let  the  arms  of  the  lever  be  as  shown  in 
IbB  cnt,  the  length  of  one  being  3in.  and  that  of  the  other 


-3-"- 


[lOSii.l— RESOLUTION  OF  FORCES  —"student" 
must  first  find  the  resultant  of  two  of  the  foTce,,.  lily  A  ll 
which  he  will  do  by  the  "  i)aral' 
lelogiam  of  forces,"  a  principle 
with  which,  as  a  student  of 
mechanics,  he  is  doubtless  ac- 
quainted His  next  stop  is  to 
resolve  the  remaining  foi-ce  C, 
^  ^nd  resultant  just  obtained,  inui 

a  second  resultant  by  the  same 
principle.    Thissecond  resultant 
rciire-sents  both  in  force  and  direction  tho  throe  forces 
A  C  C.-J.  J.  c. 

[lOSG  ] — A  force  eijuivalent  to  two  or  more  forces  acting 
at  diiTorent  points  on  a  solid  body  may  be  obtained  by  tho 
use  of  the  following  proposition,  called  the  parallelogram 
of  forces  : — If  two  forces  be  represented  in  magnitude  and 
direction  by  tlio  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  an  equivalent 
force  will  be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  its 
diagonal.  Let  .-i  b  c  d  be  the  body,  and  a  b  e  the  points  in 
which  the  force.-*  a  f,  b  g,  e  h,  act  upon  that  body  ;  pr^Hluce 
e  h  and  b  g  until  they  cut  one  another  in  j,  and  from  h 
draw  h  k  parallel  to  b  g.  .and  from  g  draw  g  k  parallel  to 
e  li ;  then  the  dLagonal  j  k  represents  a  force  equ  d  to  tho 
two  forces  li  j,  g  j  ac'ing  upon  the  point  j  ;  but  by  tho  ques- 
tion the  forces  act  upon  the  points  e  b  respectively,  so  that 


7hlv  ,  n  "''"*"■■  "<>  regard  the  lin«.  of  this  flgur.  u 
■  he,  i-e.lly  liefl.tou  > h.  pa,».r,  or  a.  the  prt,j«rii^  „f" 
lid  pa,»!lelop,p«i  the  i.w  i.  cquallvtA,..''  The.amt 
.oceM,.ofe„un«,  applicable  to  any  n„ml,r  of  *„  *.^ 
"hether  in  the  wa.o  plane  or  iu  different  pl«i,».-WL.' 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

Jje.'io.rr'n'"'^  *''■"  ''y  "'<'  '^'O"'  °f  th0TMrth,flr,t 
ttn,'\,l  "'"  T"'T  "'  "'°  '■''"•l«"'y  "hichha.  b,«n 
formed  to  collect  and  distribute  the  Liverpool  .ewage  will 
bo  coiuphite.1.  The  section  embrace.,  the  di.trihutloa 
of  the  sewage  over  a  tract  of  sandy  land  in  the  neighbonr- 
;7' :I  J""  "[""-'f-  T"e  Compuiy  i,iu.nd  ul!l„iS?"u 
to  cirry  fornard  their  o|ieratio.,«  to  tho  borders  of  South- 
port.  It  IS  cstiniate.1  that  if  the  whole  of  the  »»wago  of 
Liverpool  were  ulili«.d  and  sold,  a  permanent  aunuld 
rovenuoof  1-150,000  might  bo  derived 


«m. ;  then  the  pressure  to  lift  the  valve  may  be  determined 
from  the  following  proposition  :— Calling  the  re  ,uired  pres- 
sure P,  we  have  P  :  10  :  :  6  :  3,  and  consequently  multiply 
ing  extremes  by  the  means  wo  find  P  x  3  =  10  x  6  and 
_  10   X    6 

3        =  301b.     At  a  pressure  of  301b.,  therefore,  the 

Talve  would  begin,   technically  speaking,  to   blow  off  — 
Engineer. 

[I077.]-CONTENTS  OP  SPHERES.-The  following  is 
the  shortest  rule  I  know  to  find  the  contents  of  a  segment 
of  a  sphere ;  — 

Let  r  =  radius  ot  base  of  segment,  and  h 
.5.'36  h  (3  r"  -I-  h-)  =  solidity. 

,6236  X  V.25  (3  X  4>  -H  2.25=  = 
1.1781  X  53.00-5  '  =      " 

62.5110.  =      _'*  j{ 

1.  ^''U'.!~^''°  *'""'*^'  rule  I  know  of  that  will  enalilo 
A.  B."  to  obtain  the  soUd  contents  of  part  of  sphere  from 
the  data  given,  13  this  :  Solidity  =  .5236  x  h"  x  (3  d  — 
3  h);  or,  in  the  case  given,  =  .5236  x  2jir,.  x  (Sin.  x  3 
—  25in.  X  2)=  51. 6S9  cubic  inches.  In  the  above  h  equals 
height  of  segment,  and  d  its  diameter. — H.  S.  P. 


■  height. 


if  we  take  from  the  force  j  k  a  force  equal  to  that  part  of 
the  resultant  of  the  forces  ej.  bj,  which  lies  within  the 
body,  we  shall  obtain  a  force  equal  to  the  forces  e  h  g  b 
From  e  draw  e  1  parallel  to  j  b.  and  from  b  draw  b  1  pj'rallei 
to  e  j  ;  then  from  j  draw  tho  diagonal  j  1,  cutting  a  b  in  m  ■ 
cutoff  the  length  j  m  from  the  linej  R;  then  m  n  is  a 
force  acting  upon  the  point  m,  equivalent  bothin  magni- 
tude and  direction  to  the  two  forces  e  h  b  g.  The  next  step 
is  to  determine  a  force  equal  to  the  forces  a  f  m  n,  which  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  diagonal  is  called 
the  r-silltaiitof  the  forces  represented  by  the  pirallelograin, 
and  they  ai  e  termed  the  components  of  the  resultant  force' 
— S.  Hurst. 

[1086.]— As  your  correspondent  is  a  "Student  of  Me- 
chanics "  he  is  of  course  aware  of  that  primary  law,  the 
parallelogram  of  forces.  Any  number  of  forces  can  be 
compounded  by  this  same  law  ;  for  instance,  as  regards 
student's  figure,  let  the  body  x  be  acted  upon  siniulta 
neously  by  the  three  forces  ABC,  wlio..*e  directions  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  arrows,  aud  their  magnitudes  by  the  lengths 
X",  X ',  r  c.  Let  him  fiist  compound  any  two  of  lhem°(as 
A  and  B)  by  completingthe  parallelogram"  1;  -»  t>  d,  bv  which 
he  will  find  that  the  direction  of  their  resultant  is  x  ',  and 
that  its  magnitude  is  to  their  raiguitiides  as  the  length 
X  "  is  to  the  lengths  r  a  x  tt.  He  may  then  compound  tiiis 
resultant  with  the  remaining  force  .r  c  by  completing  the 
parallelogram  x  d  'C,  the  diagonal  of  which,  viz.,  x  c,  will 
represent  both  the  magnitude  and  directioo  of  the  general 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 

Vl^  «rn"'i  r"""".'  """'"■'K  of  'ho  Brighton  and  Hot, 
Benefit  Building  Society,  No.  4.  was  held  on  FridaT 
evening  hu,,.  at  the  Town  Hall,  Brighton,  the  pr«ld.Dt. 
Jlr.  Alderman  Brigden,  in  the  chair.  From  the  renori 
presented  by  the  secretary,  it  app.-ar»  that  this,  the  last 
cstaWished,  Is  also  tho  most  succewful  of  tho  original 
building  societies  of  Brighton,  J5'.'J  shares  having  boon  sub- 
scrilHid  for,  and  ISOJ  shares  advanced  on  mortgage  diirlni 
the  two  years  ;  tho  total  amount  of  the  secuiities  b<.lui 
J.1L,14S  10s.  The  chairman  congratulated  the  meoling  on 
the  report,  staling  that  3i  raoiubers  had  been  a-«i.lcl  iu 
the  purchase  of  houses  by  tho  society  in  sums  of  fiom  l3S 
to  i,1.007,  .and  that  20S  members  ha»l  by  their  saviuijs  in 
the  society  during  the  past  two  yearn  become  entitled  to  » 
bouu,  on  withdrawal  of  12»  per  share.  Tho  report  and 
balance  sheet  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  offlcen 
for  the  ensuing  year  wore  elected. 


no-S.]-EXTRA  WORK.-"  Builder's"  course  is  per- 
fectly clear.  If  the  architect  employed  by  the  gentleman 
valued  and  certified  for  the  extra  work,  he  should  summon 
the  gentleman  at  once  for  the  amount,  subpoena  the  urOiy- 
v'o  .dr*  ""ness,  and  any  jury  will  give  him  a  verdict.- 
A.  S.  Y. 

rior9.]-SIZE  OF  GIRDER.— The  most  economical  form 
ot  girder  13  Phillips's  Patent.  I  have  used  them  with  per- 
lect  satisfaction  iu  several  large  warehouses.  I  would  re- 
commend Phillips's  section  (fig.  1)  lin.  deep,  weighing 
•oout  50Ib.  per  foot,  equal  to  a  safe  distributed  load  of  23 


I 


tons,  being  3  cwt.  per  square  foot  of  floor.  An  ordinary 
omit  up  girder  would  require  to  be  at  the  very  least  of 
aeciioa  (fig.  2)  web,  12iD.  by  jjin,,  phites  Sin  by  fin.,  angles 
?i*?  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^"^  '  ^*=ighing  about  601b.  per  foot,  being 
lOIb.  more  than  PMllips'i.— Architect. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Tnc  masons'  strike  at  Ah-rdeon  has  caused  tbo  nior* 
energetic  proh«cutu)n  of  a  scheoie  already  iu  prciroM  for 
the  formation  of  a  cooi>erative  compauy.  The  rule^  ar* 
uow  registered,  and.  a  considerable  number  of  il  shares 
haviug  been  tik-sn  up,  the  couipauv  r.r«  prepared  to  com- 
mence oiwratious.  The  architects  are  said  to  have  promisad 
thom  their  countenance,  and  a  fair  number  of  Jobs  U 
hoped  for. 

Tho  Coventry  masons  have  given  the  masters  notice  of  a 
new  local  cotie  of  rules,  to  come  into  operation  on  Apiil  r 
]S))3.  The  hours  of  labour  are  to  be  y  on  Mondav.  ^i  on 
Saturday,  aud  10  oa  other  days.  That  wage*aro  t^  bo  32b. 
per  week,  except  duriug  six  weeks  before  aud  after  CLrmt- 
maa,  when  tliey  are  to  be  2!ts.  per  week,  tiub  contracting 
aud  piecework  to  be  abolished,  aud  no  overtime  to  bd 
allowed  e.xcept  on  special  occasions. 

The  dispute  between  the  operative  bricklayers  of  Liver- 
pool aud  their  employers  is  not  yet  defiuitel>  or  satisfact-o- 
rily  arranged.  Some  weeks  ago  warrauU  w.re  applied 
for  ag.iiiist  men  who  had  interfered  with  some  non-so- 
ciety men  sent  down  from  London  by  tho  Free  Labour 
Association  ;  aud  it  was  then  stated  that  the  otfioerd  of 
the  trade  society  had  given  an  uniertaking  that  the  nOL-< 
society  men  should  be  permitted  ti>  work  without  moloi. 
tatiou  or  hindrance.  This  uuderijiking  secmi  to  hava 
been  disregardeti,  for  yesterday  at  tlie  police  court  war- 
laiitsfortne  apprehension  of  two  men  fur  illetjal  iutor- 
ference  with  the  workmen  in  iiuestion  were  applied  for. 
Tbe  solicitor  who  made  the  application  said  there  wai  no 
doubt  a  formidable  con'-pirac>  in  the  town  to  drive  t\xm 
Londou  men  away.     The  warrants  wore  grants 


resultant  of  all  three  forces  ;  so  that  a  force  of  the  magni- 
tude expressed  by  this  length  x  f,  and  acting'  in  an  oppo 
site  direction  to  A  B  C  would  balance  these  latter  forces 
In  this  problem  it  matters  not  whether  tho  directions  of 
the  forces  lie  all  in  the  same  plane  or  in  dilfcreut 
planes.  In  the  latter  case  the  three  lines  x  u,  x  t>,  x  c 
Would  form  the  three  edges  that  meet  at  one 
solid  angle  of  a  parallelopiped ;  and  by  completing 
this  solid  figure  (aa  shown  by  the  outer  dotted  line  of  th» 
figure)   it4    diagonal  x  e  ^ill    represent  the    res'UtftDt^ 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 
A  Surveyor's  Claim   Reduced  by  Three  Fourths.— 

FrOW    I'.    TUB    BOaTOS     HAKBorK    CoMMISSloSKKS.— ThO 

plaiutiff,  who  is  a  surveyor  and  civil  engineer  resulm^  at 
Holbeach,  sued  iu  the  lioston  County  Court  for45gaiijeai 
ruudtjred  in  ^ovemb^-I■,  lSiJl3,  in  connection  witfi  a  jm-jeot 
for  improviug  the  outfall  of  ibo  Ktver  Wilhum.  Hit 
claim  was  lor  147  5s,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Com- 
mission, consisting  in  the  preparation  of  plans,  winch, 
bowaver,  wore  not  adopted,  and  in  attendance  bo^h  on  the 
Commission  and  before  a  committee  of  tho  House  of 
Lords.  He  called  as  a  n-itne^  Mr.  £.  Mtllington.  of  Fleet, 
who  said  that,  as  a  surveyor  of  gre^t  expenotice,  lie  did 
not  think  Mr.  Frow's  cl.tim  at  all  uureaaouable.  The 
judge,  however,  thought  differently,  and  decided  thai 
xrj  12s..  which  the  defendants  had  already  paid  into 
court,  was  ample  remuneration  for  Mr.  Frow's  flervii:<t. 

A  DispuTEi)  Account.  -Hastie  v.  Eluott.— Tbe  pltln- 
tilT,  a  slater,  claimed,  in  the  Newcastle  County  Comt, 
of  defendant,  a  buHder.  of  North  Shields,  £10  3».  80., 
bahuico  of  account  for  work  done.  Plaiutiff.  o'-  iho  re- 
quest of  Kllioit,  made  a  proposal  for  certain  slating  work 
at  bishoj)  Bucklaud  railway  shed,  amounting  to  V  i.  Do- 
fendant  accepted  the  propoaat,  and  the  work  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  Before  the  ridge  was  gone  on  with,  Mr. 
Holland,  clerk  of  the  works  for  the  North  Kan  torn  Com- 
pany, informed  plaintifftbat  Mr.  Proaser,  tho  architect, 
desired  tbe  substitution  of  a  flieclay  for  a  state  ridge,  and 
a  pricfl  was  accordingly  agreed  ujwn— namely  2*  6d  i»er 
yard,  tho  price  of  slaie  being  3a.  jwryartL  The  difforeuoe 
was  allowed,  and  certain  buihb  of  money  were  paid  on 
accnuiit,  leaving  the  Uilnuce  now  sued  for.  — Tbe  defoa- 
daut  pleaded  tiiat  the  fireclay  ridge  was  stated  at  tho  time 
'he  alteration  was  ngreed  upon  to  be  '2a.  <d  |»er  yanJ, 
while  tbe  contnvt  price  of  the  slate  ridge  was  4b.  tkl  \Mt 
yard.  'I  he  allow.iiice  claimed,  therefore,  wai  Si  per  yard, 
or  tS  14s  forS7  yard* — Mr.  Bulland,  wheu  sworu.  wiitl 
that  great  difficulty  had  artMin  us  to  gettin,'  the  slaioridg't, 
aud  in  consequence  of  tho  ilelay  in  geliiu){  it  ou,  he  »iig- 
geited  that  tlreclay  should,  with  Mi.  frusser'n  c  n^wn^,  Ih» 
substituted.  Mr.  Unlland  said  that  a  blale  ridge  n-.iuld 
have  had  to  be  specially  maile  to  siut  the  peculiar  roof,  and 
that  Hastie  would  have  lost  money  on  it  at  48.  Od.  per 
;ard.— Plaintiff,  on  the  other  hand,  aeserted  thatheshooid 
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b«  wUlini!  to  snpplv  anv  qaatitity  of  slate  ridgmg  at  3s.  per 
vard  —The  if«ms  making  up  the  difference  between  fSUs. 
and  the  rlaini  were  settled,  and  the  verdict  was  given  for 
the  defendant. 
A  CoxTKACTOR's  Liability. -V£STRY  of  Bekmosdset 

11    Mie'SRS.  LISDOW  AXD  ASOTHEK,  THE  EXECUTOB.S  OP    THE 

UTE  Wm  Ucthick.  —  Mr  E.  Thomas,  instiucted  for 
plaintitr,  s'-ated  that  the  action  was  brought  for  the  ex- 
beusea  accruing  to  the  reinstating  of  that  portion  of  the 
carriage  way  extending  from  Drummondlo.id  to  Union- 
bridge  The  late  Mr.  Uethick  bi-gan  the  workof  the  sener 
in  that  place,  which  was  completed  by  his  foreman  in 
September,  1867.  The  foreman  (Mr.  Walker)  at  that  time 
wiuted  on  Mr.  Elkineton.  the  surveyor  c.f  the  Vestry  of 
Bermondsey,  and  stated  that  the  road  had  been  reinstated, 
and  vTishfd  to  surrender  it  iuto  his  charge.  Mr.  Elkington, 
inspected  the  carriageway  or  trench  in  question,  and  re- 
fused to  take  it  as  the  representative  of  the  parish  under 
Ilia  charge,  aa  not  being  made  up  to  his  s.atisfLiction.  A 
great  deal  of  correspondence  took  place  between  the  parties 
cojcenied,  and  on  the  ilst  October,  1807,  the  Vestry  came 
to  a  resolution  to  do  the  work  themselves,  and  charge  the 
defendants  with  the  expenses  of  the  same.  That  was 
done,  and  Mr.  Elkington  made  out  an  estimate  for  the 
work,  which  said  amount  the  defendants  refused  to  pay. 
Ha  contended  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  empowered  the 
parish  to  do  the  work  if  it  was  not  placed  in  the  same 
state  as  before  the  commencement  of  the  sewers.  Mr. 
Elkington,  the  surveyor,  was  examined  in  support  of  the 
osaa  for  the  vestry,  as  was  also  Mr.  Ford,  clerk  of 
the  works.  On  a  suggestion  by  his  Honour,  a  conference 
took  place  between  the  parties,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  defendants  agreed  to  pay  £10  more  than 
they  bad  paid  into  court,  each  party  to  pay  their  own 
ooeta, 

IMPOKTANT  TO  IxiCAL  BoiEDS  OF  HEALTH.— On  Satur- 
day List  before  the  Bucks  magistrates,  in  special  sessions 
at'Slongh,  there  were  proceedings  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  local  boards  of  health.  Five  residents  of 
Slough,  formerly  membera  of  the  Slough  Local  Govern 
ment  Board,  were  summoned  to  show  cause  why  warrants 
should  not  issue  to  enforce  payment  of  £319  Is.  7d,,  sur- 
charged against  them  by  Mr.  Barue?,  the  district  auditor. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  spring  of  IS66  the  Slouih  Local 
Board  opposed  the  bill  of  the  Slough  Gas  Comp.any  in  Par- 
liament, and  were  unsuccessful  (with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  slight  alterations),  and  the  bill  was  p.i33ed.  In  the 
fallowing  June  the  five  members  of  the  board  now  sum- 
moned signed  cheiues  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  named, 
being  the  costs  of  the  opposition.  The  legality  of  these 
payments  was  challenged  by  some  of  the  ratepayers  on 
fcur  grounds;  -  1,  that  it  was  an  illegal  expenditure  by  the 
local  board  of  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  as  costs  of  op- 
posing the  Gas  Company's  bill;  2,  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  board  voting  the  money,  and  voting  for  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  oppo-iog  the  Gas  Company's  bill, 
were  membera  of  a  company  of  a  like  nature  (an  opposition 
gas  company  that  had  a  bill  in  Parliament),  and  were, 
therefore,  disqualified  from  voting  ;  3,  that  no  such  item  of 
£319  Is.  7d.  appeared  in  the  estimate  of  the  rate  out  of 
which  such  payment  was  made  ;  and,  4,  that  the  reso- 
lution to  opposesuch  bill  was  not  made  and  passed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  bye  laws  of  the  local  board.  The  auditor 
held  that  a  local  board  has  not  any  legal  authority,  direct 
or  implied,  to  charge  general  district  rates  with  the  costs 
of  opposition  to  a  gas  bill  in  Parliament;  and  that  a  local 
board,  having  a  six  months'  retrospective  power  vested  in 
it  by  the  legislature  to  meet  unexpected  contmgencies, 
oould  l^ave  no  justification  whatever  to  pay  bills  in  June 
■  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  rate  made  in  the  previous  January, 
in  the  estimate  for  which  they  had  not  been  included.  The 
aoditoraccordiiigly  disallowed  the  items  which  formed  the 
£319  18.  7d.  and  surcharged  that  amount  upon  the  five 
members  of  the  board  who  signed  the  cheques.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  Che  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  former  clerk 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  but  the  appeal  was  dis- 
missed by  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  and  the  surcharge  was 
confirmed.  On  a  subsequent  application  to  the  Homo 
Secretary  for  the  remission  of  the  surcharge,  a  local  inquiry 
was  held  before  Mr.  Arnold  T.aylor,  and  upon  that  gentle- 
man's report  the  Home  Secretary  refused  to  remit.  The 
proceedings  before  the  magistrates  were  taken  under  21 
and  22  Vic,  chap.  98,  sec.  Gil.  After  hearing  the  counsel 
on  either  side,  the  magistrates  directed  the  issue  of  .a 
warrant  to  recover  the  money  at  the  expiration  of  a  month, 
80  that  the  defendants  might,  if  so  advised,  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 


SCULPTURE  FROM    FRENCH  CHURCHES. 

WE  this  week  illustrate  three  specimens  of 
sculpture  from  different  parts  of  France, 
Sens,  Noyon,  and  Bloia.  We  select  these  as 
being  very  oharaoteriatic  examples  of  early  date. 
Sena  Cathedral  contains  many  beautiful  capitals 
of  the  type  here  illustrated,  and  the  Noyon 
sculpture  is  not  by  any  means  inferior,  the  sim- 
plicity and  elegance  of  the  capitals  being  very 
striking.  We  have  before  drawn  attention  to  the 
sculpture  at  St.  Nicholas,  Blois,  in  giving  a  litho- 
graph of  Borne  of  the  capitals  in  a  former  number 
of  the  Building  News. 
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A  course  of  lectures  oa  architecture  will  be 
delivered  by  G.  O.  Scott,  R.A ,  Professor  of 
Architecture,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on  March  4 
11,  18,  25.  A  few  tickets  of  admission  are  to  be 
had  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  Holmm  Hunt,  writing  from  Florence,  says 
that  unless  tpeedy  moans  are  t,iken  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Titian's  "  Venu^,"  it  will  soon  bo 
past  restoration. 


The  entrance  gateway  of  Burlington  Housei, 
though  in  the  course  of  being  pulled  down,  is  not 
to  be  destroyed.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  having 
declined  it,  we  understand  that  its  stones  and 
bricks  are  to  be  piled  up  in  Battersea  Park  for  a 
time,  until  her  Majesty's  Government  cxu  agree 
as  to  its  future  destination.  It  would  In  our 
opinion  be  a  much  wiser  thing  to  sell  it  for  old 
material. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Hows  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  Board  connected  with  parks  and 
open  spaces  near  the  metropolis  ;  but  to  this  the 
chairman  put  a  formal  veto  that  the  Board  could 
not  delegate  its  powers  to  any  committee.  Mr. 
Hows  afterwards  modified  his  motion,  limiting  it 
to  the  question  of  parks  and  open  spaces  being 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  Board,  a 
motion  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Westerton. 
An  amendment  was  moved  to  this  motion,  which 
was  put  and  negatived  ;  after  which  Mr.  Savage 
moved  that  a  select  committee  of  twelve  members 
should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
and  laying  out  of  the  parks,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  and  opening  them  for  the 
health  and  recreation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  in  the  spring  of  1S69.  This  was 
seconded,  but  after  a  long  discussion  it  was 
negatived  on  a  division  by  16  to  10. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  if  some  kind  of 
interest  is  not  at  work  to  cause  the  commissioners 
for  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  to  create  sixteen  ad- 
ditional cases  for  compensation.  It  is  intended 
to  form  a  commvinication  with  the  Temple — either 
by  bridge  or  subway,  or  both — and  to  enable  them 
to  do  this  they  are  about  to  serve  notices  upon 
the  landlords  and  tenants  of  seven  shops  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Strand,  and  nine  houses  in 
Thanet-place,  also  a  block  of  buildings  in  the 
Temple  abutting  upon  the  end  of  Thanet-place, 
making,  in  all,  a  destruction  of  more  than  twenty 
houses,  when,  by  moving  the  communication  20ft. 
farther  west,  an  entrance  could  be  effected  to  the 
Temple  by  the  destruction  of  two  places  of 
business  only,  and  would  open  into  an  open  part 
of  the  Temple,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
taking  four  or  five  large  houses  in  that  expensive 
locality,  in  addition  to  sixteen  places  of  business  in 
the  Strand  and  Thanet-place.  The  houses,  &o., 
intended  to  be  taken  are  those  immediately  ad- 
joining Temple  Bar  on  the  west  side  and  south 
side  of  the  Strand. 

A  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Van  Herstelle' 
contributed  to  the  Dietsche  Warande,  as  the  first 
of  a  series,  gives  a  brief  account,  with  measure- 
ments, of  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings 
lately  built  or  restored  in  the  Netherlands.  'They 
are  arranged  alphabetically;  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  them  are  illustrated  by  ground  plans  and 
transverse  sections.  Among  the  churches  thus 
described  are  the  parish  churches  of  St.  Laurence 
and  St.  Dominic,  at  Alkmaar,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cuypers.  The  Church  of  St.  Gertrude,  at 
Jabeek,  is  illustrated  by  a  ground  plan  ;  and  that 
of  Wijck  (Naastricht)  by  a  section.  The  pariah 
church  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  Oefielt,  has  a  most 
unusual  and  most  unadvisable  ground  plan  of 
choir.  Its  choir  is  an  octagon  in  ground  plan — 
added  on  to  a  nave  which  does  not  equal  it  in 
breadth.  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  abnormal 
design  ?  The  parish  church  of  Vechel  is  quite  a 
cathedral  in  plan  and  scale,  with  an  ambulatory 
round  the  chevet  and  an  apsidal  Lady-chapel  pro. 
jecting  at  the  east  end. 

On  Monday  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  St. 
Mary's  National  School,  Lewisham,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  classes  for  instruction  in  geo- 
metrical, mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing, 
under  a  science  teacher  certificated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H. 
Legge  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Buckmaster 
attended  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  encouraged 
the  young  men  to  earnest  work,  and  said  that 
success  in  life  depended  more  on  continued  efl'ort 
than  extraordinary  natural  gifts.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Buckmaster.     The  classes  will  commence  at  once. 

Another  considerable  estate  is  now  on  sale  in 
building  plots  between  Redhill  and  Reigate,  and 
a  pair  of  neit  villas  already  in  course  of  erec- 
tion on  one  of  the  lot.-i.  This  neighbourhood,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  such  extensive  common  lauds 
and  parka  and  salubrious  air,  aeema  likely  ere 
long  to  beoome  a  most  popular  place  of  resi- 
dence. 


A  rather  singular  accident  was  caused  by  the 
high  wind  which  prevailed  on  Saturday  evening 
last  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  now  in  course 
of  erection  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts.  One  of  the 
stone  arches,  60ft.  in  height,  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  intended  for  the  support  of  the 
roof,  and  which  had  only  been  completed  on  the 
previous  day,  was  discovered  on  Sunday  to  be 
leaning  against  the  scaffolding  which  surrounded 
it.  Not  a  stone  in  the  structure  was  displaced, 
the  arch  being  as  true  from  the  broken  joints  on 
either  wall  as  when  it  stood  erect.  Had  the 
Bcaffoldiug  given  way  and  the  heavy  mass  had 
fallen  to  the  ground,  there  is  no  estimating  the 
loss  Mr.  W.  Smith,  the  architect  and  builder, 
would  have  sustained;  as  it  is,  stone  by  stone  the 
structure  is  being  taken  to  pieces. 

It  is  stated  that  iu  Germany  timber  rendered 
fireproof  by  saturation  with  silicates  ia  ex- 
tensively used  for  flooring  planks,  doors,  and 
staircases. 

The  Exeter  Court  of  Arbitration  has  issued 
the  following  advertisement: — "Exeter  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  in  the  Building 
Trade.  Umpire,  E.  Petersdorfif,  Esq.  A  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  Conoiliation  having  been  es- 
tablished in  this  city,  consisting  of  the  following 
employers  and  workmen,  viz.,  Messrs.  Huxtable, 
Kingwell,  Hubber,  Lethaby,  Westlake,  and 
Martin,  employers;  Messrs.  Wiloott,  Hallaud, 
Delve,  Reynolds,  Chester,  and  Hooper,  work- 
men; feel  it  their  duty  to  call  upon  all  em- 
ployers not  at  present  connected  with  the 
Builders'  Association,  and  upon  all  the  artisans 
nob  connected  with  the  several  trade  societies, 
to  join  at  aa  early  a  period  as  possible  in  order 
that,  should  any  dispute  arise  amongst  them,  the 
Board  may  have  the  power  to  arbitrate  and 
settle  the  same,  leeling  assared  that  it  will  be 
the  best  means  of  placing  the  relal^ious  of  capital 
and  labour  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  and 
tend  to  promote  a  better  feeling  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
board,  W.  Huxtable,  Chairman;  J.  Wiloott, 
■Vice-Chairman;  W.  Kingwell,  E.  Reynolds, 
Hon.  Secretaries." 


^Patents  for  litiitntioiis 
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S4y  J.  LIVE3EY.  An  Improved  Materialthat  may  be 
USED  AS  A  Substitute  for  Glass.  Dated  January  31, 1868. 

Here  the  material  employed  is  wite  gauze,  perforated 
zinc,  or  other  openwork,  with  the  meshes  or  spaces  filled 
in  with  a  transparent  composition,  6uch  as  copal  Tarnish, 
silicates,  or  other  suitable  transparent  substances  iised 
alone  or  in  combination  with  suitable  gums  or  other 
materials,  which  are  capable  of  withstanding  the  effect 
of  atmosplieric  changes,  and  it  may  be  manxifactured 
wholly  or  partly  plain  or  iu  colours.  Molten  glass  may 
also  be  ruu  or  rolled  into  the  luteratices. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

351  R.  C.  SMITH.  Improvements  in  the  Arrangement 
OR  Construction  of  Sinks,  Etc.     Dated  February  1,  1868. 

This  iuveutioa  consists  in  forming  the  trough  with  a 
vertical  ledge  nr  projection  on  the  back  and  two  ends, 
whereas  the  front  side  is  formed  with  a  lip  or  overhanging 
ledge,  so  that  the  destruction  of  the  fijcinga  connected 
with  such  apparatus  may  not  occur  by  means  of  the 
water  overflowing  on  all  the  four  sidea  as  at  present ;  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  or  trough,  when  full,  up  to  the  level 
of  the  front  lip  only,  then  overflowing  the  vertical  edge 
on  three  sides  of  the  trough,  may  be  covered  with  timber 
or  other  material  to  give  it  a  more  finished  appearance.— 
Patent  completed. 

387  T.  W.  WALKER.  Improvements  in  the  Manu- 
FAcrrcRE  OF  Bricks,  TiLE.g,  Slabs,  and  other  like 
Articles,  and  in  the  Materials  and  Machinery 
OR  Apparatus  employed  therein.  Dated  February  5, 
1868. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  general  construction, 
aiTangement,  and  combination  of  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  slabs,  and  other  like 
articles,  aa  described  and  illustrated  by  the  drawings. 
Second,  the  combination  with  the  pistons  or  plun^-ers  of 
machines  for  compressing  bricks,  tiles,  slabs,  and  other 
like  articles  of  a  self-actingexpandingpacking,  arranged 
and  operating  substantially  as  described.  Third,  the 
moulding  and  compressing  of  bricks,  tiles,  slabs,  aud 
other  like  arti'jles  on  abed,  plate,  or  table,  by  the  aid  of 
a  mould  box  or  trame  and  piston  or  plunger,  substan- 
tially as  described.  Fourth,  the  peculiar  composition  or 
compound  for  the  mauufacture  of  plain  or  ornamental 
tiles  and  slabs,  aa  described.  Fifth,  the  production  ot 
manufacture  of  ornamental  tiles  by  punching  ur  perforat- 
ing holes  or  openings  through  Huoh  tiles  aeconling  to  any 
desired  pattern,  and  filling  iu  such  perforations  at  the  time 
of  laying  the  said  tiles  with  mosaic  work,  or  with  other 
tiles  of  a  more  or  less  ornamental  character,  as  described. 
— Patent  completed. 

404  J.  HONEYMAN.  Improvements  in  Arranoemests 
AND  Apparatus  for  Trapping  and  VENTILATI^o.  Dated 
February  G,  1868. 

This  improved  pipe  trap  may  be  made  in  earthenwnre 
or  metal.  It  ia  formed  with  four  openings,  two  of  which, 
for  the  connection  .of  the  pipes  leading  to  and  from  it,  are 
at  opposite  ends,  and  are  directed  hori^outally.     The  two 
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other  openings  are  in  the  top,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
tongue  or  ilipping  part,  wbilfit  the  bottom  is  hollowed  out 
witlt  au  easy  curvature  to  form  the  iisu;il  recess  to  retaiu 
wat«r,  the  contact  of  which  with  The  tongue  forms  the  seal 
or  trap.  The  top  opening  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
drain  or  sewer  side  of  the  tongue  is  for  the  ejcape  of  fouj 
air  into  the  external  atmosphere,  so  aa  to  prarent  accumu- 
lation of  pressure  wliicU  would  force  its  way  jwist  tlie  trap, 
and  this  opening  may  communicate  directly  with  the  sur- 
face or  with  piped  or  ttuis  carried  to  any  height.  The  top 
opening  ou  what  may  be  termed  the  hoiise  sale  of  the 
tongue  gives  access  for  thorou>;h  cleansing  of  the  trap, 
and  also  in  one  modification  admits  fresh  air  by  the  house 
pipe  into  the  house.  The  trap  may  be  buhetl  at  any 
couveuient  depth  below  the  surface,  and  communication 
with  tlie  top  opeuings  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  direct 
verticil  pipes. — Patent  abandoned. 

iir>  M.  O'DONN'ELLandT.  ARKILL.    Improvements 
IN  Raising   and    Lowering   Venetian   Bmnds.     Dated 

February  7,  IStiS. 

According  to  one  arrangement,  the  inventors  mount  an 
axis  u^Kin  the  fixed  top  lath  or  bar  (or  otherwise)  of  a  vo 
nctian  or  otlier  blind.  Upon  one  end  or  other  part  of 
this  axis  they  fix  a  pulley,  by  preference  of  larger  circum- 
ference than  the  axis  around  which  the  cord  or  lino  for 
actuating  the  axis  and  raising  the  blind  is  wound.  The 
hfting  hue  or  taiw  (one  or  more  of  which  may  be  em- 
ployed) attached  to  the  bottom  Lath  of  a  Venetian  blind  is 
attached  to  the  axis,  so  as  to  wind  thereon  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  cord  around  the  pulley.  Below  the 
puUey  a  lever  click  is  suspended  on  axis,  so  as  to  cause 
the  pointed  end  or  tooth  ou  one  of  its  arms  to  enter  or  fall 
into  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet  wheel  fixed  un  the  pulley. 
The  cord  woand  on  the  pulley  passes  downwards  through 
an  eye  or  loop  on  the  lower  end  of  the  other  arm  of  the 
lever  click.  The  act  of  pulling  the  cord  to  unwind  it  from 
the  pulley  raises  or  moves  the  lever  bo  as  to  release  its  end 
from  engaging  with  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet,  at  the  same 
time  causing  the  axis  to  revolve,  and  thus  wind  up  the 
lifting  line  or  cord  thereon,  but  dii-ectly  the  cord  over  the 
pulley  is  released,  the  end  of  the  lever  i-e  engages  with  the 
teeth  of  the  ratchet,  thus  arresting  the  rotation  of  the  axis 
and  retaining  the  blind  in  the  position  to  which  it  was 
raised.  The  lowering  ia  effected  in  like  manner  by  dis- 
engaging the  cHck  from  the  ratchet,  and  allowing  the 
weight  of  the  blind  in  its  descent  to  wind  up  the  coid 
upon  the  pulley  whilst  held  it  a  position  to  prevent  the 
click  from  engaging  with  the  ratchet. — Patent  abandoned. 

422  W.  R.  LAKE.     LMPROVEStENTS  in  Locks.    (A  com-  , 
municatioa.)    Dat^d  February  7,  IStiS. 

This  invention  relates  to  locks  of  that  class  which  are 
generally  used  on  the  front  doors  of  dwelling-houses,  and 
in  which  the  latch  is  operated  by  two  knobs,  one  on  the 
outside  and  the  other  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  the  outside 
knob  being  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with  the  latch.  The  invention 
also  relates  to  certain  improvements  in  padlocks  or  locks 
of  any  ordinary  con&truction.  The  said  invention  con- 
sists, first,  in  arranging  au  adjustable  screw  in  the  end  of 
the  spindle  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  the  said  screw,  the 
length  of  the  spindle  and  the  position  of  the  knob  can  be 
regulated  to  suit  the  thickness  of  the  door.  Second,  in 
enclosing  in  the  knob  or  handle  the  mechanism  which 
larves  to  throw  the  knob  in  and  out  of  gear  with  the  latch. 
Third,  in  ariungmg  a  nut  ou  the  spindle  in  combination 
with  a  movable  stump  and  tumblers  in  such  manner 
that,  when  the  tumblers  are  set,  and  the  stump  made  to 
drop  into  the  notches  thereof,  the  knob  is  thrown  in  gear, 
and  the  door  can  be  opened  from  the  outside,  but,  if  the 
stump  is  withdrawn,  the  knob  turns  freely  on  the  spindle 
without  having  any  effect  on  the  latch.  Fourth,  in 
arranging  a  safety  stop  in  combination  with  the  knob  and 
-washer  wfiich  furm  the  socket  for  the  said  knob  and  with 
the  tumblers  contained  in  the  knob,  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  the  said  tumbleis  and  the  knob  aie  brought 
into  the  required  position,  the  stop  can  be  made  to  lock 
the  outer  knub  and  prevent  it  being  turned  while  the  inner 
knob  continues  to  act  on  the  latch.  Fifth,  in  arranging  a 
cam  in  combination  with  the  movable  stump,  and  with  the 
stop  and  tumblers  in  such  a  manner  that,  by  turning  the 
said  cam,  the  stop  and  stump  can  be  thrown  out  of  or  in 
gear  with  the  tumblers,  provided  the  tumblers  have  been 
brought  in  the  requiied  position.  Sixth,  in  arranging  an 
abutment  between  the  keyhole  and  safety  stop  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  stop  cannot  be  reached  or  its  position 
disturbed  by  an  instrument  introduced  through  tlie  key- 
hole. Seventh,  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  a  lever  stop 
in  combination  with  a  series  of  loose  tumblers.— Patent 
completed. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

IIONDAV. — Royal    Institute     of    British    Architects. — 
Opening  meeting  of  the  session,  8.     Address 
*y  the  president,  W.  Tite.  Ea^.,  M.P. 
Society   of  Engineers.— ''Modern  Gasworks  at 

Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Henry  Gore,  7.30. 
Entomological  Society,  7. 
TvESDA v.— Anthropological  Society,  8. 
Thchsdat. — Linnean  Society,  S, 


Srabc  Itelus. 


TENDEES. 

Edmonton. — For  builcUug  factory  warebouae,  &c.    Mr, 
).  W.  Reed,  architect : — 

Hawkei £1795 

Humphreys  and  Sou 1720 

Carter  and  Sous 1670 

Eatou  and  Chapman  (accepted) ICld 

Emery  andCo ,.,     15S0 

Linzell  1495 

West 1473 

Stboud. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  dwelling 
hooves  in  Gloucest.-r-street,  Stroud,  for  Sebastian  S.  Diokin- 
fon,  Bsii.     Mr.  William  Cliasold,  architect  :— 
'         Harper  (accepted) , £976 


tect:  — 

i5"'s!''  £3D00 

"  °™<''' 3891 

Cooi»r  ...       saog 

Oalj'er  .ana  Moore 3550 

Sherwood '."!"!!'.!  3540 

^°°^'' 3.',35 

urover  3455 

i*»"'e3 !..!"!;;!;;  3400 

Kestertou  and  Head  3393 

Smart    ',.]j[  3^5,) 

Webb  and  Sons  .".!.*.*!!!  3250 

Daniel   3200 

Henshaw  *_]  3164 


„  3150 

"■iMy    3109 

Collsaud  Sous 30S0 

i?V««: • 3072 

ftightingalo 30(13 

Knight 3059 

K«g'a S05O 

Johnson  (too  late) 3949 

Woo<lward    2900 

Conatablo  and  BaJser .'.'    2S.*0 

('^0  ...'.'.'.     2510  17 

Brioiitox.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  warehouse  and 
offices,  Queen's  road,  Brighton,  for  Jlcssra.  Lulhain  and 
Sons.     Benj.  H.  Kium,  surreyor  ; — 

Warehouse. 

Reynolds    £3237 

Kirk    3190 

Nash  and  Co 3132 

Parsons  3143 

Cheesemanand  Co. 3140 

Matthews    2974 

Nightingale  2973 

Lockyer  2906 

Sawyer    2897 

Anscombe  and  Newman 2893 

Dean  and  Dickenson  27C0 

Kemp 2:10 


Offices. 
.  £468 
.  817 
.  769 
.  747 
.  800 
.  750 
.  S23 
.  710 
.       070 

744 
.       CS7 

740 


Great  \ARMOcTn.— For  erecting  new  Congregational 
church.  Gaol-street,  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle 
architect,  Great  Yarmouth  :  —  ' 

Wright £2981 

Cooper  2962 

Leggett 2860 

Brown  and  Bailey  2S34 

Hood  (accepted) 2S20 

London. — For  the  erection  of  a  shop,  and  alterations  to 
premises,  176,  Walworth-road,  for  Mr.  E.  Belcher.  The 
drawings  were  famished  by  Mr.  Pier«e  Arthur  ;  — 

Langdale    jEsoo 

Day 750 

Talbet JI2 

Weston    690 

Brett   \\,    630 

Lane 595 

C.  Davis  (accepted) 610 

London. — For  altering,  repairing,  and  painting  the 
buildings  of  the  Borough  Market,  Southwark.  for  the 
Trustees  of  the  Borough  .Market.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis 
and  Son,  architect : — 

Bagalev £2557 

Thompson    2140 

Hart  1292 

Henshaw 1175 

London.— For  rebuilding  house  and  shop,  Newington 
Causeway,  for  Mr.  A.  Bunnett.  Messra.  Henry  Jarvia  and 
Son,  architects ; — 

Hart £925 

Thompson  S30 

Henshaw ^ §20 

Carter  and  Son 797 

Richardson 795 

Taylor ;..'„    793 

Colls  and  Son 740 

Baguley  721 

ScTTON.  For  the  erection  of  four  shops,  and  repairs  to 
cottages,  at  Benhill  strett,  for  A.  Dyett,  Esq.  J.  A.  Bun- 
ker, Esq.,  architect,  27,  King  William-street,  Strand  :  — 

Shops.  Repairs.     Deduc- 

tions. 
...  £6 
...  10 
...  10 
...  5 
...    10 


9 

c    . 

.     £95  19 

:! 

0 

0     . 

.       96    0 

0 

U 

0     . 

.       70     0 

0 

U 

0    . 

.       00     5 

0 

0 

0     . 

.      174    0 

0 

W.  Hatton   £680 

E.  Dawson  and  Son   ...     622 

Cuff  487 

J.  Hall 478 

Totter  and  Ferrage 470 

Tiverton  (Devon).— Xew  mansion  at  Enightshayes  for 
H.  Heathcote  Amory,  Ea.^.  William  Burges,  Esij.,  archi- 
tect, Buckingham  street,  Strand.  Quantities  supplied  bv 
E.  W.  Crocker,  Esq.,  Southampton-street,  Strand  : — 

Extra  if   in 


Davis,  Taunton  £17,000 

Williams,  Canton,  Cardiff  16,950 

Myers  andSon,  London 16,749 

Dove  Brothers,  London  15,995 

Pollard,  Taunton 1.5,980 

W.  andj.  Webb,  Birmingham...    15,960 

Escourt,  Gloucester   15,520 

Call  and  Pethick,  Plymouth  ...    14,6411 
Fatcher  and  Son,  Salisbury 14,000 


Henley  atone. 

...  £2.250 
1,085 

600 
5,400 
2,000 

500 
3,450 

200 


COMPETITIONS. 

India. — Public  Works'  Department. — Competitive  ex 
amiuationa    for  forty    appointments     in      the     Engineer 
E^itablishment  in  the  mouth  of  December  next.     W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 

MELBornNE,  NEAR  DERBY. — FoT  dwigus  foT  a  ncw  Wes- 
leyau  chapel,     ilr.  W.  H.  Adcock,  Melbourne,  near  Derby. 


WiSBEACM 

:'4ft  elliptical  cast-iron  culverts, 
beadi. 


Cou-UESTER  <Ei«ii).— November  «.— For  ereotion  of 
offiMra  qiiattem,  4c.  Commanding  OlHcor.  Roral  Enil- 
u<vn  ortice.  '        .  »» 

Siii.sHv  (C.iuiily  of  Lincoln).  -Novembsr  7.— For  altora- 
t|on«  and  .id.litious  to  the  houso  of  correction.  Ciork  of 
the  rejice,  Spilaby. 

November  4.— For  making  and  fliing  about 
-'-      W.  .Warns,  C.E,  Wis- 

OWLERTOX,  NEAR  SnEKPiEi.D— Xovombor  4.— For  the 
er..cti..u..fai>owchureh.  Meor.<  Blaokimwr  and  Mitchell, 
n  itliersstreet,  James  Strega,  SliutUolJ 

O'.VER  Union.- Novemljor  0.— For  the  oreoHon  of  new 
buildings,  i,- .  f„r  the  intirmary.  W.  Cross,  Clerk  to  the 
Ouanlians,  Buekland. 

Lewisiiam  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at 
Uithorgroen.  Mcsjsrs.  .Messenger and Grundv,  architects 
1,  Robert-street,  Adelplii. 

■TuximiDr.i:.— November  2;— For  the  erection  of  a 
villa.     .Mr.  b  Coo|wr,  10,  Laurence  Pountiiovlano,  E  C 

Lehester  W.»teu\vorim— December  8 —For  the  oon- 
Btruction  of  a  lirge  storage  reservoir,  *c  .  and  for  the 
erection  o(  an  onfiue  and  boiler  hoiuo,  and  other  works 
J.  U.  Williaiua,  jecretarv,  Watenvorlu  oUlces,  Bowllui: 
Oreen-strcet,  Leicester. 

St.  Mary  CriuRiit,  Torhiay  (Devon) —Novemlier  19  — 
lor  tho  erection  of  new  gasworks  in  the  Bartouroad. 
brant  Wollen,  clerk  to  tho  local  hojir.1. 

I'ESZAXi  E  — November  2'i.- For  the  improvement  of  the 
liartxiiir  of  Monseholo.  in  the  parish  of  Paul,  near  Penzance, 
in  tornw.all.  Rodd  and  Coruiah,  solicitors  totheCoinmis- 
Bionors,  Penzance. 

Chatham.— No>-eniber  6.— For  improving  tho  drainage 
of  Brompton  Barracks.  Commanding  Offloor,  Royal  En- 
gineer Office,  Chatham. 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 
Bandell  and  Sacnders,  Qnarrymon  and  Stone  H<|- 
chanU,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depot*. 
also  Cost  for  Traiuit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom! 
mruished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office.  Coraliam- 
Wilts. — {Advt.1 


BANKHUFTS. 

to   StTRRENDER   IN    BA.Sl SGH AI.I^STRErT. 

Fre>lerick  Beech.  Uomsoy-ro;id.  Btoneiuason.  November 
5.  at  2 -Stephen  Cavie,  Tuubridgo  Wells,  builder,  Novem- 
ber 6.  at  2— James  Richards,  Palmerston  ro;id,  Plumstead- 
common,  painter  and  glazier,  Nov..ml)cr  5,  at  12— James 
Uaiibam  and  Robert  GiiiverCauham.  Cambridge,  builders 
November  10,  at  11— Thomas  Hulchiuga,  Montpelier  road' 
Peckham,  contractor,  November  9,  at  11.  ' 

to  SURRENDER   IN  TIIK  COUNTRY. 

William  Cox,   Tutbury,  builder,   November  6,  at  12 

John  Edwards.  Taunton,  p.-unter  and  glizior,  November  4 
at  12— Albert  Thick,  Woolstou,  Hants,  builder,  November 
4.  at  12— John  and  William  Weeks,  I'aiiiton  and  Dart- 
month,  buildera,  November  4,  at  12— Giles  Board,  llorton, 

Gloucestershire,  timber  dealer,  November  6,  at   11 Johii 

Lee,  Primrose  hill,  near  Uuddersfiold,  stonemason,  Novem- 
b;r  13,  at  10— James  Peters,  Bristol,  carpenter  and  builder, 
November  6,  at  11. 

NOTICES  OP  sittings   FOR  LAST   EXAMINATIOV. 

December  10,     G.    Warriuer,    Bedford. row,    engineer 

Decembers,  H.  Keen.  Mevrick  ro.id,  Uatlersea,  builder- 
December  7,  C  Goldsby,  London  Colney.  Horta,  builder.— 
December  8,  E  Phillips,  I.eighton  BuzzanI,  tinilier  dealer.— 
DecemberlO,  W.  Biiruham,  Chipping  Wycombe,  biiild'T.— 
Deceiu>>er  11,  J.  Dnnguy,  Mid<iletoii  ^t^eet  Clerkenwell, 
gas  fitter  —December  1 1.  T.  W.  Taylor,  Colchester,  builder. 
—  December  1),  T.  Sheen,  HoHiorri  hill,  ironfounder. — 
December  11,  J.  Baker,  Toddington.  plumbor.— November 
27,  R.  Court,  Aston,  ne.ir  Birmingham,  builder.  -  Novem- 
ber 4,  G.  Beard,  Horton,  Gloucestershire,  timlier  dealer. — 
November  4,  J.  Peters,  Bristol,  builder.— November  .5.  J, 
Wale,  Leicester,  builder  —November  IS.T.  Byard,  Newent, 
contractor.— November  0.  J.  Somerset,  Li verjiool.  joiner. — 
Novcmlier  3,  W.  Lunn,  Baldertou,  bricklayer.— November 
17,  O.  R.  Rowlands,  Bangor,  joiner  and  builder. — Novem. 
berlO,  W.  Piayford,  Woodbiidge,  sawyer. 

ec-OTCn  SEQUESTRATION. 

David  Lindsay,  Glasgow,  builder,  November  4,  at  13. 

PARTNERairrPS  DISSOLVED. 

Carey  and  Gamett,  Halifax,  stone  masons. — Sjieakman 
and  Gorrard,  Eccles  and  Swinton,  builders. 


LATEST  PKICE3   OF  MATERIALS  USED 
IN  CONSTEUCTION. 


TtMBSB,  datT  Is  psr  load,   nwfaaek.  la. 


Te>k    lowlCIO 

Quebec,  red  piD«  ....    S 

,,        JrUow  iiiD«. .      3 

St.  John  N.B.  j-plbw    0 

Quobec  OiOc,  whlt«. 


birch 

„      elm    < 

Osntxlo  oak  4 


10  12  10|ArehAoeeI.  Tel]ow..£ll 
5    4  l5Mt  f*l«i»barg,y«L..  10 

a    4    6  Piuljuid 6 

0    0    0  «*mfl 0 

Cl'.uthtriil'tirii.  jaUoi 


0<I9 


flr  . 


Ueioelllz   3  IS 

Blis 3  IS 

Sw«dUh 2    2 

UAStA,Qu?t«credplat  4    0 

yeWaw  pine..  4  10 


3  IS    4  1»         „       whitA    8    0 

4  0    4  i;  Onflt.  y»Uow «    0 

6  11  5<>tj»rlijuu       0    0 

4    0  CbrUtunlA,    p«r   C, 
3    0      13  II.  I'r  3  br  9  Ul 

3    0      re""' 10  10 

3    6  D«<k  Pbiiik.  Iluit^c, 

<  10      p<T40tl.31n.   ....     0  14 


3    0  ruHica  Stoxs  pr  tea    3 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 

KSTIMATES. 

Hastikgs. — November  15.— For  the  purchase  of  aahes, 
cduders,  maiina  atorea,  ^nd  refiue  of  every  kind.  G. 
Meadowi,  clerk,  Local  Board  of  Health,  IlastingB. 


tatbwood.DxoUtf.ba   S  !*>    8  10  OlU.ftc. 

8t,  l>tcr»hurj  7  1)    8  10  ?^I,  r«le i-er  tan  M 


by*  In.,  dvilySa  ji«r 
loMd,  dnwlMck  Sa. 
Qoebcv,  whlls  ajtrac*  IS 
Bt..Tohii,  vhlt««pnio«  18 
Yellow    I'lne,  per  re- 
duced C. 


0    0 


dl*nn  body 10' 

|C.d r    0  0  0 

jWbkle.  8th.BcA,i«l«  »    0  n  0 

0    18  0  Olivf,  GkUtpoll fS    0  7S  0 

0  19    0  Cocouat.  CoclLii>,U)&  8J    0  U    0 

PiLlm,  flu 416  4S  0 

LluoMl    31    S  M  0 

CanvU,    1st  qnalltj.  17    0  IS  10  R«p<*e«d.  Knx.pals..  X3    0  ■•  o 

Slid  ^0 11  1}  19  lOlCottoDMcd »  19  0  17 

IklETAia. 

LZXD  -~ 

Pig.   r.n.-y.xh      per  ton 

,,    Spttniih  Soft     do 

Bbut.  Patent      do 

6he»t    do 

WblU      d 


SI    S  0  0    0    cv 

U  10  0  0    "  I  u 

2210  0  S2J«0f** 

34     0  0  20  U    C^    ft 

37    0  0  10    0    0 
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CoPFsn: — 

Bh«t  4  8hM.thllig.«Bolt      ....ft  urn  78    0    0  80    0     01 

B«<lliifi«l  Bottom.       do  f I     "     »  "    ?    ° 

FUl  Botl^io..  oot  Hamli.er.id     ..do  81     0    0  <>»"[, 

CfeAtiJ  Touch  insot      do  .0    0     0  ,      »    ?'   ' 

B«if  3-lev-ted       do  75    0    0  76    0    0 

5^^; do  77    0    0  0    on 

y«L  Metal  8be»UllIls » Bod».... pe     b  0    0     65  0    07 

1BCB^— 

Wel.bBUBlnLondtn perttn  6  10    0  6  15    0      S 

ISS.- single     .•.■.■.:•.•.:: J,  8    0    0  9    0     nM» 

BUIIord.Wre  B»p. do  7    7    6  7  IJ    J^ 

Bar   Ir  W»le. do  B  15    0  6    0    0      8 

S^lrodi     do  7    7    6  7  10     0      21 

Fouitdrv  Pig..  »t  01«g.  Ko    I     ..     do  2  13     S  2  17    6  net. 

S.eedl.hBi. .77. do  10  10    0  10  10    0    21 

Tib  : 

«ll,ll.h  Block       _ perton  9.n    0     0  »»«>,, 

do       Bar   do  r«    0    0  »9    0    0  V  2| 

do      Eefin do  "    »    »  "    »    »' 

B,i,:» do  '.»    0  S7     0    0  1,, 

Zjsc  : — 

EbflLb  Sheet       perton  5S1)    0  26  10     0  2J 

•  Devftux'.V.  M.Booftn^Zinc  do  17    0    0  0    0 

*  And  4  per  cent.  diEcount  U  laid  npon  the  new  eyBtein 

Steel  :— 

BwedUh  Keg,  hammered      perton  15    0    0  "  1»    ?    "t 

B.edlid.  Fagsot  do  0    0    0  0    0    0 

Bpkltkb:— 

OntheSpot perton  20    0    0  0    0     0 

Quioaeu.™      „ Petttl  6    "     1  "    "    ' 

REOUiDB  0»    ABTIMOST 

Proneh to"  43    0     0  0    0     0 


BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET,  close  to 
Barnes  Bailway  Station.— For  piirticulaiB  apply  to  Mr.  Wood, 
6^,  Hop  Exchange,  Soutbwaik-atieet,  S.E, 


ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET, 
(or  cottage  orTil'a  residences.  Low  ground  teat,  and  liberal 
«d%-aQPe8  i(  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  106,  Feuchurch- 
atreet,  £.C. 


FREEHOLD  LAND,  adjoining  Anerley 
Stati-  n  on  the  Crystal  Palace  side,  to  LET.  on  building  leases, 
for  villas,  aud  jart  for  six-roonjed  hnuae',  wliuh  are  in  such  deiuaiid 
that  fluccess  is  not  doubtful.  Money  found  if  wanted. —Apply  to 
H.  1.  Eastman  and  Sod,  17,  Gracechorcb- street. 


AGENCIES.  —  GENTLEMEN  having 
large  Private  or  Eusinet-s  Conneetioi.8  may  consitlerably 
Suppleroent  their  Incomes  by  becouiing  Agouti,  with  or  without 
publicity,  for  an  old-established  Assurance  Company.— A-idreas. 
"  W.  fl.  P.,"  care  of  Measra.  Uammooil  and  Nephew,  3,  Abchuich- 
Une.  City,  E.G. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.  —  For  SALE. 
afemitl43ton9  of  P0R1  LAND  CEMENT,  manufactured  by 
Knigh',  Bevan,  and  Siurg-.  now  lying  in  bulk  at  the  etorea.  Rye 
Hjirbour  Worka.  Sussex.— Pur  parti.-ulars  apply  to  Henry  Lee  aud 
Sou.  5.  Westniinaler-jhambera,  London  ;  or  to  Mr.  Clarke,  at  the 
Works,  Eye  Harbour. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c.— 
HOARDINGS  for  Advertising  purposes,  in  gitod  Ihoroughf  ire", 
ERECTEU  FREE  of  EXPENSE,- Apply  tu  WiUiui;  and  Co..  3r>(i, 
Gray'a  Inn-road,  W.C. 


MONEY  to  LENP.—The  HERCULES 
LAND.  BL'ILLXNG.  and  INVFSTMENT  SOCIETY  are 
prepared  to  make  immediate  ADVANCES,  on  Mortgage,  in  an> 
part  vf  the  United  Kingdom.  Hepayntnts  by  monthly  instAlments 
from  five  to  fourteen  years  — PioBpfcctuies,  rules,  *c  ,  ou  application 
at  the  Bocietjs  offices,  39,  Muorgate  stitet.  E.C. 

T.  J.  WESLEY  BtNNETT.  eccretary. 


MONEY  ou  MORTGAGE,  to  any  amount, 
in  town  or  country,  on  Freehold.  Leasehold,  or  Copyhold 
Property  — Apply  to  Mr.  Holcombe.  No.  6,  Great  J.imes-titreei, 
Bedfutd-row,  London,  W.C,  fiom  ten  to  six  o'clock  ;  Saturdays,  ten 
tUl  two. 


MONEY  promptly  ADVANCED  on  Per- 
eonal  or  any  avnilfttile  security.  A  moderate  Interest,  repay- 
able ly  instMlmetit'.  >  o  pieiiii>ii)ary  fefs.— RbALaud  PERSONAL 
ADVANCt;  COMPANY  (Limiled),  •-',  Tavlstock-street,  Covent 
Garden,  nud  at  14.  toutlmmptou  ruw,  Bluomsbury,  W.C.  Hours, 
nine  to  six.    Bills  discounted.    Futms  free. 

P.  J.  HARVEY,  Secretary, 


1 A  U  T  I O  N.— B  LAKE'S      PATENT 


\_J  BTONE  BREAKER.- IN  CHANCERY. —  "  BLAKK  t. 
ARCHER."  November  li.  18t>7  — His  Honour  the  Vice  C'mnccllor 
Wood  having  fuuiid  a  verdict  In  favour  of  the  pUlut.trn  in  the 
abfive  cautc,  rstaYiliBhivg  the  validity  o(  Blakf'n  Pattnt.  and  made  a 
decree  for  an  inJmiLtion  to  restmin  the  delendnnt.'*,  Mtssra.  Tbuuiaa 
Archer  and  Son,  ol  Duuelou  Engine  Works  nenr  OatesheHd-on-Tynif, 
from  infringing  such  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  p*y  to  tilie  pUin- 
titf«  the  costs  uf  thu  unit.,  HJl  persona  are  h e re Ity  cautioned  Hgairist 
mauufactnriu^,  seiliug.  or  U'lingnny  stone  lirenkfrRsiinilarto  Blake's, 
which  hiive  not  been  mnnaravtuTed  by  the  plaintiirs.  Applicntiu< 
will  forthwith  Ije  made  to  ihe  Court  of  Chancery  for  itijunctittiis 
againut  all  pervons  Mho  may  be  fuuud  infringing  Blake's  Paten  after 
this  uotiK'.— .^o)e  maker  in  Engbuid,  U.  R.  MAKSDKN,  Sobo 
Foundry,  M»ulow-laue,  Leeds, 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OP  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 


THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
—The  drst  EsUblishroent  founded  In  Enel.ind  (in  1842t  for  the 
^ichisivemaJiiifactnreof  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  PLuOKS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Prttentees  of  the  onlv  aysteiu  adapted  to  the  Eiii;lish  climate,  wbereby 
the  e^ils  of  dry  roi.  shrinkagb.  and  warfiko  (so  common  to  worh 
uianufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  efkkcitjau.y  PBEve,vrED.— For 
designs.estimates,  and  Hat  of  nearly  300  floors,  &c..  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS.  Grove-lane,  Cimberwell,  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co..  176.  Oxford-street. 


MESSRS,  CHARLES  DEVAUX  and 
COMPANY,  Bankers  and  Consignees  of  the  YIKILLE 
WONTAONE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY,  supply  the  VIEILLE 
MONTAGNE  ROOFING  ZINC,  -nd  allow  a  discount  of  4  jier  cent, 
wherever  the  roofs  are  certiaed  by  the  Company's  architect  to  be 
j.roperly  laid.— Particulars  or  designs  will  be  supplied  at  the  VieiUe 
Montague  Company's  pxpense,  by  their  architect.  Mr.  Jaueh  Ed- 
MEsTo.v.  of  5,  Cri.wn-court,  Old  Broad-street.  E.C,  whero  loodels  of 
the  various  patents  for  zinc  roofing  maybe  seen. 


JOURNEYMEN  CARVERS'  TRADE 
Rt'CIKTY  —EMPLOYERS  mid  the  Trnd*  are  respectfully  in- 
fi.roKd  that  U.e  alK,ve  'wiety  MEETeverj-  MONDAY  EVENING  at 
the  Arinm's  Anns.  H am potead- street,  FitJiroy -square.  N.B.— The 
Unemployed  List  can  l*e  seen  at  any  hour  during  the  day. 


R 


OYAL      POLYTECHNIC- 

h\  Belle  I-'rance  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  :  new  ni,d  clegitnt 
h  Btorical.  pict-rml,  >  pecttal.nnd  inustcal  enter' alnciiwnt,  givm.  d.vily 
at  four  anil  nine,  hy  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Rol>ert  Coote.— I'rofemor  Pepjit-r's 
new  leilure  on  •'  J  Im  Last  iSo  wr  Eclipso,"- The  Now  Electric  <»rgaD  ; 
OrgiiDlst,  Herr  Ki.lialkenbach  — "  Graud  Phenomena  of  Nature  I 
iocluding  Eirtbqnakts  and  Volcanoes."  by  J.  L.  King  Esq.— An  old 
G«nnAn  Story,  of  allfg^d  spiritual  vlslt,\tloos,  eotltled  "  Toe  f  pectre 
Barber,"  with  marrelloas  effects. 


ENAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 
Quality,  that  dry  well,  look  well,  and  wear  well,  from  8b.  j»t 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  W.  NATLOR, 
Varnish  Mauuia  turyr.  -U.  Jamea-atreet,  Oxford-street,  London.  AIbo 
Manufacturer  of  Oak  Stains. 

Light         48.  pergaUon. 

MidiUe  Tint 6a,  ,, 

Dark  Oak..         ..         ^  Sa. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CCS 

GENUIXE  AXD  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET   FLOORS. 

X.B. — Designers  and  rractical  Jobiei-s. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALI,   WEWMAN   STREET, 


HERCULES 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     (LIMITED). 

CAPITAL,  £500,000. 

London  fiiFicKs: 

2fi.  CORNHILL.  E.C,  and  14!.  STRAND,  W.C 

With  Branches  at  Birmingham,   Glasgow,  Leeds.  Leicester,  Liver 

pool.  Manchester,  Plymouth. 

Agents  are  required  where  the  Company  is  not  fully  represented. 

Applications  to  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  J.  8HRUBB,  Manager. 


WHITTINGTON   LIFE    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICE  :  37,  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:  59.  PICCADILLY.    MANCHESTER. 

MoDEBATB  Rates  of  Premiums— especially  for  young  lives. 
BoNVSEs  have  been  deulHred  in  I860,  1863,  and  l-_65. 
Policies  made  pnyah'e  during  life-time 
Invaud  AHl>SEtOKD-ci.Ass  LivES  insured  on  a  new  principle. 

ALFRED  T.  BOWSER,  Manager. 


THE      SUBURBAN      VILLAGE      and 
GENERAL  DWELLING*  COMPANY  (Limiled). 

Capital   £i.(J>  0  000.  in  l(i0.O''O  shares  of  £1U  each. 

Chairman- William  GILLBKE  HABEBsHON,  Esq., 

F.R  l.B.A.    M.A.S. 

Secretary- WILLIAM  JONES.  Eeq. 

This  company  h*s  been  reorgani.ted  under  entirely  freab  directors ; 

Is  formed  for  the  benefit  of   the  working  class,  to  provide  them  with 

housea  to  enable  them  lo  become  their  own  landlords,  and  to  open  a 

source  of   lafe  and   profitable   inv-htment   for   all  clacaee.     Nottung 

speculative  ia  contemplated,  and  the  security    otFered  is  of  a  nature 

constantly  improving.     A  valuable  eetate  has    been   secured,  and  a 

good  dividend  la  thereby  already  assured. 

Full  information  at  the  offices,  12,  York -buildings,  Adelpbi,E.C. 


CARTS,    LADDERS,    BARROWS,   &c.— 
GEORGE  ELL  aud  CO.,    Builders   of  Carts,    Vans     Waggons 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  Ac,  Contractors'  aud  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS.   BARROWS.  TRESTLES,    oTEPS.   PORTABLE 

SCAFFOLDS.     PICK-HELVES,     HAMMER    HANDLES.    &a .' 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Maihiutry  on  the  Prt-miseg. 

A  large  Variety  of  both   Li^ht  and   Uwivy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbm,  and  other  Carls,  intended   for  Exportation,  aud 

made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  int^rchanL'eable  in  their  parts. 

Dobbin  Carle,  iit ;  Eruk  Ciuti.  115  ;  Navie  b.-urows,  lUs.  6d, 

Scaffolding,    Ladders.  Barrows,   l"re»tle8.  Step,  «c..  Lent  oa  Uil«. 

Price  LiEta  on  application. 

GEORGE     ELL     &     CO., 

EUSTON  WORKS.  866  and  SS8.  EUSTON  BOAD,  LONDON,  N.W 


PRIZE   MEDAL.  186X 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10,  GREEK  STREET,    SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

Sole    Manuiactiirers  of 
C.  A.  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WlKE  BOUND,   ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTIISG  BRUSHES. 

Dietempei  BmsLes,  Bash  Tools,  Stippling  Brushes,  Gilders'  an 
Graintrs'  Touia. 
These  goods  are  made  of  the  bt;sl  materials  aud  workmauuhlp,  aud 
have  obtained  a  high  r-puLutiou  among  the  chief  decorators  in  th' 
kingdom.  Varnish  aud  Colour  Mauuiacturers.  Oilmen,  Mercbauti. 
Ac,  are  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms.  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication. 

Cr.  .vi!I.ES    STRUTTUN, 

84,      C0ilMii:CIAI.K0AD,      LaMBETH 
BABOKa  LEI  BV    TUB  DAT  OB  YBAB- 


HAUPAULINS    on    HIRE,    23.    6d.    per 

L  week. 

SCAFFOLD  CORD  from  283.  per  Cwt. 

ilGGOTl',    BHOTHERS, 

Ko  £9,  BISHOPSQATE  WITHOUT,  LONDON,  E, 


ONE  HALF.PENNY  PER  SQUARE  YARD 

ANTLCOHROSIVE  METALLIC  PAINT, 
Warranted  Unadulterat'd.  and  t.»  Withstand  any  Heat 
W  ithout  Blistering,  or  the  action  of  B'^-nni.  gHa,  the  wuath»-r.  or  salt 
water.  Maiiufaitured  by  the  Nnptes  Colour  company  ;  Sole  Agents 
forth«  United  Kingdom.  WesBrs.  W.  H.  W All  LAND  and  Co.,  fi. 
Lime  stTeet,  E.C.  80  ptr  cent.,  puie  nivt'*!.  Full  particulars  on 
appiicntloD.     A  liberal  commission  given  to  agents  aud  the  trade. 


GOUT  and  RHEUMATISM.— The  excii  - 
elating  pain   of  Gout  or  Rheuuiatisin  is  quickly  relieved  an 
Lilted  Jn  a  few  days  bv  that  celebratedmedlclue,  BLAIR'S  UOUI  an    ' 
RUEUMAVIC  PILLb.  r 

They  reqi-ire  no  reatralnt  of  diet   or  confluement  during  their  use' 
and  are  ceri?  Ln  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  pa 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  li.  l|d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box  to 
obtained  through  any  Chemist, 


GOLD  MOULDINGS. 

GOLD     MOULDINGS     of     the     BEST 
QUALITY  ManulHctured  aud  Kept  in  Stock  by 

WEOKGE  JACKSOIM  &  SOXS. 

49,    RATHBONE   PLACE,    W. 

SECTIONS  of  MOULDINGS  and  LIST  of  PRICES 

may  be  liad  on  appUcation. 


(---ILERGYMEN,     ARCHITECTS, 

\_J     tCHOOLMASTERS,  and  all  others  Interested   in   Education, 
should  obtaiu 

MESSRS.  SIDEBUTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARTISTS. 
PARSONAGE     WuRKS.     ALBbRT     STREET,     MANCHE>TER 

Complete  Catalogue  of  School  Fittings, 

and  other  informatiou,  which  will  bo  forwarded  on 
receip   of  three  stamps. 


DAMP   and  DRAUGHT  Efifectually  Ex- 
eluded  from  the  bottoms  of  French  CT.<<ement3,  by 
T.  SMITH'S  IMPROVED  SELF-ACTING  WATER  BAR. 
A  Working  Model  can  be  seen  nt  tlie  Manufactory, 
7,    HILL'S    PLACE, 
LATE   12  and  13.   QUEEV-STREET.   OXFORD-STREET,  W., 
Or  a  Sketch  will  be  sent  on  applicatiou. 
Iron  and  Brass  EBPAGNIOLETPA  BOLTS  of  a  Superior  Quality  a 
Reduced  Prices. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  for  PAINT,  and  at  HALF 
the  cost.— STEPHENS'  DYES  or  STAINS  for  WOOD.— Mr. 
STEPHENS  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addiessed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  B.  H,  CHICUES* 
TER,  of  Chittlehampton,  near  South  Molton  :— 

■■  The  effect  produced  by  the  Stiiining  Fluid  and  Varnish  has  given 
such  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  parishioners  have  requested  me  to 
procure  five  times  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  in  order  to  finish  the 
church." 

H.  STEPHENS,  Chemist,  18,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  E.O.,  late  64, 
Stamford- street,  S. 

TIMBER,   DEALS,   FLOORING,   &   MOTJLDIKGS 
JOSEPH    AND    ALFRED    ROSLING, 

SoUTHWARK  BRIDGE  WHARF,  BANKSXDE, 
Kcfp  a  lar^e  and  well-seasoned   stock  coustaiitly  on  bund,  which  (rem 
the   facility   alforded   by   river-side   premises  as  compared  with  Inland 
y  Lrds.  thtjy  are  enabled  to  smU  at  the  very  lowest  prices 


RIGA  WAINSCOT,  Two  Years  Old, 

AT  7d.  PRR  FOOT,  at 

JOHN  COIIMBF.'S  TIMKFR  YAIJD, 
LADT  LAKES  (jROVE.  MILE  END. 


JOHN  "WESTON  and  CO., 

.SOLID  AND  VENEERKD 

KANDEA-tL    MANUFACTURERS, 

SO,  UPPER  WUITECROSS  STREaT,  LONUON,  E.C. 


w 


INDOW     and     DOOR     PLATES.- 

The  best  and  Cheapest  Work  in  the  Trade. 

LAWRENCE  LEE  and  CO., 

i32.  High  Holboru. 

Jewellers:'  and  every  desiiription  of  Shop-fitting  Makers. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ARMIT    WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNERS,  CURRIERS,  and  MANUFACTUEEB8  OF 

IMPBOVilD 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery, 

PRIME  STRAP  ANU  30LE  BUTTS, 

Price  List,  neii'  liee  by  post 

WAREHOUSE— SI,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

MR.  H.  FERRABEE,  AGENT. 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 
kept  on  Stock.     Regilding  to  the  Trade,  and  Decorating  Corners 

at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

At  GEORGE  REES'S,  67,  Drury  Lane, 
AND  43,  KUSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


EOYAL 
PATENT, 


Established  a.d.  1774. 

AUSTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 
SUPERFINE  FLAX  5A3H  LINE. 

The  above  article  is  now  being  nmnufiu-tured  and  sold  in  larg^ 
quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-houHe  Shutters,  and  other 
heavy  work.  The  manufacturers  would  recommend  it  for  iti 
strength,  and  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  consequent  on  its  pecu- 
liar manufacture. 

AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  The  M  lunl*.  turerti  ol  the  above 
iirticles  prtrtli;ul(irlv  wipH  m  draw'be  atleutiun  <jf  tho  Triide  to  theU 
Imperial  Patent  FlaK  Sash  Liues.of  wniib  they  are  now  tu/iking  lour 
4ualitieB,  and  tbey  strongly  ret.ui.,inend  that  in  all  cikaes  tbey  should 
be  imrchased  in  prefereucs  to  th  patent  lines  uinde  froiu  Jute,  which 
article  has  neither  the  strength  uur  the  dura  ility  of  flax  ;  couse- 
qneutly  cannr)t  give  so  much  tuitiafactiuu  to  the  Cousuiiier, 

They  also  invite  the  particuliir  alloutiou  of  the  trade  to  their 
IMPBRIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anvt,htng  yet  offered. 

They  can  beobtainedof  eJl  Ko[>emakers,  Ironmon^rr.  Hnvhuite 
Faotors,  and  Wholesale  HouAOi  in  Town  or  Ooontry. 
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LONDON,  FSIDAT,  XOVEilBER  G,  1868. 

THE    ADDRESS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT 
OF    THE    INSTITUTE    OF    BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS. 

THE  President,  in  his  address  at  the  first 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session, 
on  Monday  evening,  and  some  of  the  speakers 
who  followed  liini,  touched  upon  sundry  f[ues- 
tions  of  considerable  importance  to  the  pro- 
fession, upon  which  we  would  make  a  few 
remarks.  The  principal  one  was  that  of  com- 
petitions, which  is  a  vexed  question  indeed. 
Mr.  Tite  took  occasion  to  review  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  the  recent  great  competi- 
tions for  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Law 
Courts,  which,  though  they  may  now  be 
considered  as  settled  beyond  appeal,  yet 
furnish  a  warning  that  for  the  future  the 
regulations  laid  down  and  the  conditions 
imposed  and  accepted  should  be  more  strictly 
and  justly  adhered  to,  if  the  most  able  men  iii 
the  profession  are  to  be  expected  to  devote 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  the  solving  of 
architectural  problems  of  such  public  import- 
ance. In  tliose  particular  instances,  as  one  of 
the  speakers  said,  "  It  is  time  now  to  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  ;"  and,  as  all  seemed 
to  agree  that  the  result  had  been  so  far  fortu- 
nate that  the  hands  into  which  those  two 
projected  buildings  have  fallen  are  of  iirst-class 
and  acknowledged  ability,  and  as  Govern- 
ment has  wisely  abstained  from  trammelling 
them  in  their  ideas,  so  that  they  are  un- 
fettered and  free  in  every  respect,  a  work  in 
each  case  may  be  expected  which  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  metropolis.  There  are  other 
public  buildings  to  follow,  and  we  would 
echo  most  earnestly  the  anxious  desire  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Layard  that  the  eyes  of  all 
concerned  slioidd  be  kept  open,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  any  gross  blunders 
with  regard  to  them,  for  the  opportunities  are 
such  as  have  never  before  arisen,  and  may 
never  arise  again.  The  opening  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  must  have  rendered  it 
evident  to  everyone  that  the  sites  it  affords 
are  those  iipnn  which  the  public  buildings 
that  are  needed  should  be  erected,  and  that  if 
proper  advantage  be  taken  of  them,  the  stigma 
passed  upon  London,  as  "  the  ugliest  city  in 
Europe,"  may  once  and  for  ever  be  swept 
away,  for  we  unhesitatingly  declare  that  no 
city,  not  even  Venice,  can  boast  of  such  a 
water  frontage  and  such  a  noble  stream  pass- 
ing through  its  centre.  Alas  !  that  the 
railway  stations  which  abut  upon  its  banks, 
and  the  bridges  which  cross  it,  should  have 
been  taken  in  hand  just  too  soon,  for  had 
they  been  projected  later  than  the  com- 
pletion of  the  embankment,  not  even  en- 
gineers would  have  dared  to  have  perpe- 
trated such  eyesores  as  they  have  done  in  its 
proximity.  We  must,  in  passing,  take  excep- 
tion to  the  pungency  of  the  strictures  of  Mr. 
Tite  upon  the  Blackfriars  Bridges;  in  our  es- 
timation, though  open  to  strong  architectural 
censures,  we  do  not  believe  that  they  can  in 
any  way  compete  with  the  intense  ugliness  of 
those  leading  to  the  Charing  Cross  and  Can- 
non-street Stations,  nor  bo  such  defiant  contra- 
dictions to  the  proprieties  of  metal  design  as 
that  at  AVestminster.  Time  will  shortly 
show,  and  we  only  trust  tliat  we  are  not 
taking  too  favourable  a  view  of  them  ;  we  also 
hope  that  the  President  is  not  mistaken  in  his 
anticipation  that  the  long  range  of  pavilions 
of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  will  hereafter  be 
ranked  among  the  few  architectural  successes 
of  which  London  can  boast. 

Some  very  strong  remarks,  but  not  a  whit 
stronger  than  the  occasion  deserves,  fell  from 
Mr.  Godwin  and  Mr.  Charles  Barry  as  to 
■certain    competitions    for    various   parochial 


infirmaries,  hospitals,  and  other  buildings 
now  on  foot.  These  seem  reprehensible,  not 
only  on  account  of  all  names  of  eminence  in 
the  profession  having  been  passed  over  in 
favour  of  untried  mm,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  magistrates  and  authorities  seem  to  have 
banded  together  to  beat  down  the  proper  pro- 
fessional remuneration.  As  this  is  a  suliject 
which  is  under  consideration  of  the  couiicil 
of  the  Institute,  we  look  to  that  body  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  the  matter. 
Many  of  the  competitors  wlio  have  acceded  to 
the  terms  offered,  wliich  are  insidting  and 
degrading  to  the  profession,  are  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  amenalde  to  its  dis- 
ci[dinc,  and  no  half-measures  can  be 
dealt  out  to  them.  As  it  is,  competi- 
tion is  the  ruin  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession, and  most  injurious  to  tlie  young 
men,  the  very  class  which  it  is  supposed  to 
benefit.  They  are  brought  by  it  into  prac- 
tice before  they  are  fit,  and  "ttiougli  intoxi- 
cated by  an  early,  seldom  a  deserved,  success, 
they  soon  find  out  that  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  and  tliat  the  system  is  a 
hard  one  which  compels  them  to  continual 
fighting  and  gambling  to  maintain  the  position 
to  which  it  has  raised  them;  and  yet  they  can- 
not be  surprised  if  the  public  use  the  weapon 
against  them  which  tliey  tliemselves  supplied. 
We  would  ask  Mr.  Hope  to  take  these  points 
into  consideration,  for  to  him,  as  an  amateur, 
the  excitement  of  competitions  may  supply  in- 
terest and  amusement,  and  what  may  be 
death  to  us,  may  be  onlj'  fun  to  him.  Thus, 
when  he  asks  "  How  is  a  young  man  witliout 
competitions  to  make  himself  known  ] "  we 
might  reply  that  we  believe  there  are  not 
quite  so  many  architectural  violets  blushing 
unseen  as  ho  seems  to  suppose,  and  that  if 
there  were,  the  annual  exhibitions  would 
soon  expose  their  fragrance,  so  that  they  need 
not  long  waste  it  upon  desert  air. 

Anotlier  subject  touched  upon  was  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  new  galleries  for  the 
Iloyal  Academy,  in  respect  to  which  no 
information  was  given  as  to  whether  any 
greater  facilities  are  to  be  conceded  to  the 
architectural  exhibitors  than  they  have  been 
used  to — we  can  scarcely  say — enjoy  in  Tra- 
falgar-square. This  is  really  a  point  wliich 
the  Institute  should  agitate  on  behalf  of  the 
profession. 

The  only  other  remark  made  which  we 
desire  to  notice  was  one  by  the  President, 
deprecating  the  too  rigid  following  of  former 
styles,  as  being  apt  to  degenerate  into 
fashions  :  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Layard.  Now,  while  there  is  much  to  say  on 
this  head,  there  is  far  more  danger  likely  to 
result  from  the  licence  engendered  by  the 
opposite  course.  We  are  continually  hearing 
of  new  styles,  and  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  day,  but  the  eft'orts  yet 
made  which  can  claim  any  special  novelty 
as  Victorian  are  no  improvements  on  the 
established  styles.  For  our  part,  we  would 
say,  "  Give  us  either  good  Gothic  or  good 
Classic,  but  none  of  j'our  eclectic  jumbles." 
Any  requirement,  modern  as  ancient,  can  be 
fulfilled  in  either.  If  they  fail  to  be  so,  the 
fault  is  that  of  the  workman,  and  not  of  his 
tools,  of  the  architect,  and  not  of  the  style 
which  he  employs. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

THE  council  of  this  exceedingly  valuable 
institution  have  just  issued  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  near  completion  of  tlieir 
new  premises,  which  are  situated  in  Bowling- 
street,  AVestminster,  and  they  have  invited 
their  subscriljers  to  inspect  the  home  tliat 
has  been  there  provided  for  the  fine  and 
unique  collection  of  casts  about  to  be  re- 
moved from  South  Kensington.  Much,  they 
say,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
ornamenting  the  structure  ;  nevertheless, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  intended  decorations 
have  been  liberally  promised  by  various  art 
manufacturers     and     workmen,    and    theae 


are  all  expected  to  be  completed  and  fixed 
in  their  places  in  time  to  permit  of  the 
opening  of  the  Museum  to  the  puldic,  which 
ceremony  is  proposed  to  take  place  early  in 
the  coming  year. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  council  and 
subscribers  on  this  highly  successful  result  of 
tlioir  strenuous  and  praiseworthy  efforts,  for 
altliougli  tlie  funds  are  at  present  exhausted, 
and  an  additional  tliousand  pounds  is  needed 
in  order  to  pay  tlie  balance  due  to  the  con- 
tractor for  the  buihling,  we  feel  confiilent 
that  tlie  appeal  they  are  compelled  to  make 
to  the  public  for  this  amount  will  not  long 
remain  unanswered.  The  dilficidlies  which 
have  been  encountered  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Museum  upon  its  present  footing  have 
been  exceptionally  great,  and  if  the  council 
had  not  at  last  boldly  resolved  almost  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  prudence  in  incurring 
this  considerable  debt,  the  whole  scheme 
must  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  en- 
tire collection  of  casts  would  have  been  lost 
or  di.spersed. 

It  is,  therefore,  due  to  them  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  to  make  this  perfectly 
clear,  for  which  ])urpose,  although  the  facta 
are  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  will 
give  a  short  resume  of  the  history  of  the 
Museum.  It  cannot  bo  denied  that  consider- 
able impatience  lias  been  not  unnaturally  felt 
by  many  of  the  subscribers  for  some  years 
past  ;  this  has  arisen  from  their  not  having 
l)een  alile  to  see  a  sufficient  or  even  any  very 
tangil>le  result  for  the  long-continued  sacri- 
fices they  had  made  in  its  behalf. 

The  Architectural  JIuseum  was  founded  in 
the  year  1851,  in  order  to  supply  means  for 
the  study  of  the  architectural  ornament  of 
past  ages,  with  the  view  of  improving  that  of 
the  present  time.  By  obtaining  and  arrang- 
ing casts  from  the  finest  ancient  examples — 
English  and  foreign — it  was  intended  to  assist 
architects  in  designing,  and  workmen  in 
executing,  ornament,  and  to  spread  among 
the  public  a  love  for  and  knowledge  of  such 
artistic  workmanship.  In  the  first  place, 
premises  were  hired  in  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster, and  the  efforts  made  were  so  far 
successful  that  a  large  and  valuable  collection 
was  got  together,  wliich  was  partly  given  and 
partly  purchased.  As  this  increased  it  out- 
grew the  capacity  of  the  structure  in  which  it 
was  housed,  and  the  building,  which  was  a 
mere  timber  shed,  liable  to  destruction  by  fire 
at  any  moment,  did  not  seem  to  be  a  fit  and 
safe  depository  for  contents  of  such  value. 

At  this  crisis,  an  offer  having  been  made 
by  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  to 
find  space  for  it  in  their  galleries,  and  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  council  of  the 
Museum  being  too  small  to  admit  of  the  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  rental,  negociations  were 
entered  into  which  ended  in  the  transfer  of 
the  collection  to  that  locality.  The  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  two  institutions  at  that 
time  were  mutual,  for  the  Museum  gained 
time  in  its  infancy  for  development  and 
growth,  and  was  freed  from  the  bunlens  which 
at  that  early  stage  would  assuredly  have 
proved  beyond  its  strength,  while  the  then 
unfilled  galleries  at  Brompton  received  no 
mean  addition  to  their  attractions.  Complete 
independence  was  stipulated  for  by  the 
council  of  the  Museum,  and  gracefully  con- 
ceded to  them,  together  with  the  free  use  of 
one  of  the  theatres  for  the  delivery  of  the 
series  of  lectures  which  they  had  established. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  olijects  of  the  two 
institutions  were  found  not  to  be  identical,  for 
the  one  ai)pealed  to  and  strove  to  attract  and 
gratify  the  general  public,  whereas  the  other 
was  specially  designed  for  the  advantage  of 
students— the  one  courted  popularity  and 
display,  the  other  sought  comparative  retire- 
ment and  repose.  The  latter  thus  found 
themselves  denied  the  quiet  and  facilities 
they  needed,  while  the  former  discovered 
little  in  the  collection  of  architectural  frag- 
ments of  sufficiently  striking  interest  to  arrest 
their  more  cursory  gaze.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  convinced  that  South  Ken- 
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sington  was  not  the  position  likely  to  render 
their  institution  as  useful  as  it  ought  to  be  to 
the  working  classes,  for  whose  especial  benefit 
it  was  intended,  the  council  of  the  Museum 
sought  long  and  anxiously  either  for  existing 
premises  suitable  to  their  wants  or  for  a  site 
iipon  which  they  could  erect  such.  Tlie  diffi- 
culties they  encountered  in  this  search  were 
extreme,  and  required  great  energy  to  sur- 
mount. But  at  last  they  have  been  overcome, 
and  the  Museum  may  be  said  to  be  now 
placed  upon  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
footing.  To  give  credit  where  it  is  due, 
we  believe  we  are  correct  iu  attributing 
this  successful  result  mainly  to  the  inde- 
fatigable exertions  and  energy  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  the  honorary  secretary,  to  whom  also 
is  to  be  principally  attributed  the  design 
and  superintendence  of  the  building,  for 
which  he  and  Mr.  Enan  Christian  have 
kindly  acted  as  joint  architects.  The  thanks 
of  the  subscribers  and  all  concerned  should 
also  be  warmly  accorded  to  the  contractor, 
Jlr.  R.  E.  Roberts,  who  has  executed  the 
work  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  and  in  a 
most  liberal  spirit,  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
soon  meet  with  substantial  "  acknowledg- 
ments "  in  the  shape  of  the  payment  of  .the 
large  balance  which  still  remains  due  to  him. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Sluseum.  It  now 
behoves  us  to  speak  of  the  material  hoine  that 
has  been  provided  for  it — of  the  collection  it- 
self we  wQl  defer  any  remarks  till  it  has  been 
transferred  and  arranged  therein. 

The  site  is  a  plot  of  ground  within  about 
two  minutes'  walk  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
may  be  approached  from  Great  Smith-street, 
or  from  Dean's  yard,  the  southern  exit 
from  which  leads  directly  to  it,  and  from 
which  it  is  only  a  few  steps  distant.  For  the 
practical  utility  of  the  Museum  this  is  a  most 
excellent  position,  as  it  is  in  fact  in  the  heart  of 
the  very  district  in  which  most  of  the  art 
workmen  and  carvers  of  the  metropolis  reside. 

The  site  contains  upwards  of  5,000  superfi- 
cial feet.  The  frontage  towards  Bowling-street 
is  about  40ft.,  and  is  occupied  on  the  ground 
floor  by  the  entrance  in  the  centre  and  a  small 
shop  on  either  side.  The  facade  is  three 
stories  in  height,  the  two  upper  ones  commimi- 
cating  with  the  galleries  of  the  main  building. 
The  body  of  the  structure  is  behind  this  fa9:ule, 
and  is  of  the  simplest  charater,  economy  hav- 
ing been  strictly  kept  in  view.  It  consists,  in 
fact,  of  but  an  outer  shell  of  walling  covered 
by  a  light  iron  roof,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  glass.  A  range  of  wooden 
posts  divides  it  as  it  were  into  three  aisles,  the 
centre  being  open  to  the  roof,  while  tlie  sides 
have  two  tiers  of  galleries.  The  staircase  is 
to  be  at  the  further  end,  rising  from  the  centre 
and  branching  right  and  left.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable additional  .space  or  second  court  at 
the  south-west  angle  somewhat  similarly 
treated,  from  which  two  small  rooms  are  par- 
titioned olf  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
curator  and  porter  of  the  establishment. 

The  only  portion  of  the  building  which  dis- 
plays, or  indeed  which  admitted  under  the 
circumstances,  of  architectural  treatment  and 
design  is  the  street  fagade,  whicli  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  desorilje.  The  general  material  is 
ordinary  red  brick,  with  the  gauged  arches  of 
rubbed  superior  bricks  of  the  same  colour, 
but  there  is  considerable  relief  obtained  by 
the  use  of  stone,  polished  granite,  tiles,  and 
other  materials.  The  main  feature  is  the 
triple  division  resulting  from  the  entrance 
archway  and  shop  on  either  side.  Tlie  wings 
are,  we  think,  somewhat  unfortunately  made 
more  prominent  than  the  centre  ;  tliey  are 
comprised  within  lofty  arched  recesses,  -which 
are  continued  up  to  the  top  of  the  facjade  just 
below  the  cornice.  These  are  pierced  as  win- 
dows only  to  the  first  floor,  the  space  above 
being  occupied  by  bands  of  ornament  and 
circular  panels  within  the  arches.  Tlie  mode 
of  decorating  these  flanking  arched  recesses  is, 
we  think,  happy,  and  the  finest  part  of  the 
whole.  We  will  describe  them  again  more  in 
detail.  The  shops  below  are  weak  in  com- 
parigon  and  little  in  harmony  with  all  above. 


When  ■(\-ill  a  shop  be  successfully  treated  >. 
We  fear  other  precedents  must  be  sought  than 
those  at  the  Architectural  jMuseum. 

The  entrance  archway  and  the  two-light 
window  above,  with  its  richly  carved  solid  head 
under  the  comprising  arch,  are  again  separately 
effective  and  able,  but  the  greatest  defect  in 
the  composition,  to  our  mind,  is  its  stoppage 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  arches  of  the  flank- 
ing recesses,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the 
prominence  which  the  centre  of  every  such 
composition  should  have.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  this  has  been  sought  by  other  means, 
and  that  the  statues  and  canopy  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  will  go  far  to  redeem  it  in 
this  particular.  A  square  carved  panel  occu- 
pies the  central  space  of  the  walling  above  the 
entrance,  and  a  horizontal  carved  stone 
cornice  mth  a  parapet  above,  which  has  a 
series  of  arched  recessed  panels  over  each  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  front,  completes 
the  whole. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  description 
that  the  design  contains  some  unusually  im- 
portant and  striking  features,  and  au  ex- 
amination of  their  details  will  still  further 
heighten  the  impression  thus  gained.  Un- 
fortunately, those  parts  from  which  most  may 
be  expected  are  so  incomplete  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  whole 
in  their  present  state,  and  we  must  defer  any 
criticism  as  to  their  artistic  excellence  until 
they  are  finished. 

The  square  panel  in  the  centre  which  we 
have  referred  to  may  be  taken  as  the  post  of 
honour,  and  is  to  be  filled  with  the  figure  of 
St.  George,  carved  in  Sicilian  marble  by 
Signer  Fabbricotti,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Redfern.  Next  in  prominence  is  the  head 
under  the  comprising  arch  of  the  two-light 
central  window  of  the  first  floor.  It  is  a 
clever  composition,  in  which  several  circular 
bosses  are  interwoven  with  rich  foliage  carv- 
ing. One  circle  contains  the  design  of  the 
seal  of  the  Sluseum,  and  those  around  it  are 
to  present  portraits  of  the  architect  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia  (Anthe- 
nius,  of  Tralles,  in  Lydia),  and  William  of 
Sens. 

The  five  polished  red  granite  shafts  of  this 
window  and  those  flanking  it,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  general  eft'ect,  are  gifts  by 
Messrs.  M'Donald,  Field,  and  Co.,  and  of 
Messrs.  Eraser  and  Son,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  statues  which  are  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tions on  the  brackets  and  under  the  castel- 
lated canopies  in  front  of  the  central  piles,  in 
a  line  with  the  above  shafts,  are  to  be  from 
the  chisel  of  Mr.  Eaipi  and  Mr.  Farmer  re- 
spectively. 

Some  oak  tracery  above  the  entrance  door 
is  given  by  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Booth,  of 
Gosport,  and  the  carving  of  it  by  Messrs. 
Rattee  and  Kett,  of  Cambridge. 

The  circular  panels  in  the  heads  of  the 
flanking  arched  recesses  are  to  contain  busts 
in  pale  red  terra  cotta  of  AVilliam  of  Wyke- 
ham  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  by  Mr. 
Blashfield. 

Below  these  are  to  be  bands,  10ft.  long  by 
3ft.  high,  by  Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher,  in 
their  new  painted  encaustic  tiles,  representing 
processions,  and  these  are  set  between  bands  of 
glazed  red  tiles  with  projecting  green  bosses, 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine.  These 
bands  are  eft'ective  and  rich,  but  they  alarm 
us  with  visions  of  the  plague  of  boils  to  which 
we  shall  be  subject  now  that  such  facilities 
are  presented  to  our  present  generation  of 
bo.ss-loving  architects.  Then  the  whole  of  the 
windows  are  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
various  art  manufacturers — three  ligiits  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  two  lights  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barrauil,  and  one  light  by 
Mr.  O'Connor,  all  of  which  are  to  be  fixed  in 
casements,  which  have  been  presented  by 
Messrs.  Burt  and  Potta,  while  quite  a  keen 
competition  took  place  for  the  honour  of 
giving  the  revolving  shutters  for  the  .shops, 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  having  been  successful 
in  obtaining  the  opportunity,  Messrs.  Bun- 
nett's  offer  having  been  sent  later  than  theirs. 


For  the  decoration  and  fitting  up  of  the 
interior  other  liljeral  presents  have  been  made 
and  accepted,  but  the  only  one  we  could  see 
in  the  present  unfinished  state  of  the  building 
was  a  portion  of  the  flooring  which  is  being 
paved  by  Messrs.  Maw  with  their  enca 
tUes.  Messrs.  Minton  contribute  tiles  for  the 
centre  of  the  larger  court.  Those  for  the 
lesser  court  will  be  by  Oppeuheimer,  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  another  portion  is  to  be  laid 
with  similar  materials,  from  a  design  fur- 
nished for  the  i^urpose  by  the  Rev.  Lord 
Alwyn  Compton,  by  Mr.  AV.  Godwin,  of 
Lugwardine.  Walker,  of  Burslem,  and  Rust 
and  Co.  also  make  other  presents  of  tiles. 
The  walls  of  the  lobby  are  to  be  decorated 
in  part  from  cartoons  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Clayton,  Bell,  and  Co.,  and  executed  in  mosaic 
by  Dr.  Salviati,  partly  by  Messrs.  Rust  and 
Co.,  and  partly  by  Messrs.  Harland  and  Fisher, 
while  other  internal  decorations  will  be  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Charles  Hudson. 

The  Museum  will  be  enriched  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ornamental  wrought- 
iron  work  from  the  workshops  of  many 
spirited  manufacturers.  Thus  a  balcony, 
whence  lectures  will  be  delivered,  is  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  and  other  articles 
will  be  supplied  by  Hart,  Hardman,  Peard 
and  Jackson,  Brawn  and  Downing,  Richard- 
son, and  Slade  and  Ellson. 

Many  other  articles  of  equal  utility  and 
cost,  if  less  ornamental,  will  be  contributed, 
among  which  we  may  name  the  sun-burner 
by  Messrs.  Strode  and  Co.,  staining  and  var- 
nishing by  Mr.  Swinburne,  a  large  stove  by 
the  London  AVarming  and  Ventilating  Com- 
pany, a  washing  apparatus  by  Mr.  Jennings, 
while  some  furniture  has  been  promised  by 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Son,  and  by  Mr.  Chapman, 
an  art  workman. 

We  think  that  the  munificence  and  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  the  above  list  of  dona- 
tions are  most  gratifying,  and  show  an 
appreciation  of  the  objects  of  the  Museum 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  art  manu- 
factnrers  which  almost  guarantees  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  for  an  instant  that 
a  place  for  study  which  will  be  not  only  well- 
furnished  with  first-class  examples,  but  replete 
with  comfort,  and  positively  sumptuous  in 
effect,  and  which  is  planted  among  the  very 
homes  of  the'art-workmen,  will  be  extensively 
used  and  enjoyed  by  them.  We  fear  that 
the  perusal  of  the  list  may  create  some  dis- 
appointment to  numbers  who,  had  they  been 
aware  of  such  an  ojjportunity,  would  have 
hastened  in  like  manner  to  do  what  lay  ia 
the  power  of  each  towards  the  adornment  or 
furnishing  of  so  useful  and  popular  an  institu- 
tion. We  sympathise  with  such  in  their  dis- 
appointment, for  large  though  the  structure  is, 
it  IS  not  large  enough  for  the  display  of  every 
gift  in  kind  that  would  have  been  lavishly 
conferred  upon  it.  It  is  tlierefore  positively 
a  boon  that  there  is  so  considerable  a  deficiency 
in  the  fund  for  defraying  the  cost  of  the  actual 
building,  to  which  such  may  still  contribute 
in  proportion  to  their  means.  There  is  not  an 
architect  who  will  not  benefit  if  not  directly 
by  the  Museum,  will  do  so  at  least  indi- 
rectly by  the  education  it  will  furnish  to 
those  upon  whom  he  depends  for  the  execution 
of  his  designs  ;  there  is  not  a  manufacturer  of 
any  article  of  general  utility  to  whom  it  is 
not  an  object  that  the  workmen  under  him 
should  improve  in  intelligence  and  artistic 
power.  The  public  who  will  employ  the 
manufactures  so  imjiroved  are  likewise  strongly 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  Museum  ; 
so  also  are  the  workmen  themselves,  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  that  tliey  make  of  the  ad-" 
vantages  herein  offered  them,  they  will 
find  their  services  at  a  premium,  but  on 
the  other  hand  if  they  neglect  them  they 
will  soon  find  themselves,  in  these  daj'S  of 
increased  international  communication,  left 
behind  in  the  keen  competition  for  employ 
ment  which  has  become  universal.  We  an- 
ticipate, therefore,  that  numerous  architects, 
art  manufacturers,  and  art  workmen  will  at 
'  once  hasten  to  enrol  their  names  among  those 
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of  the  subscribers.  Of  the  public  many  also 
will  doubtless  swell  the  list,  but  to  them  we 
look  rather  I'or  the  future  patronaj^e  of  the  ar- 
tistic productions,  the  expected  result  of  the 
luovementof  whichtliis  Architectural  Museum 
is  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  visiljle 
embodiments.  Thus  far  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  building  and  the  more  imme- 
diate and  pressing  necessity  of  providing  for 
its  cost.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  Museum 
and  to  carry  out  properly  the  programme  of 
the  council,  the  exertions  of  its  friends  must 
not  be  relaxed.  We  believe  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  will 
liberally  take  upon  themselves  the  removal  of 
the  present  collections  of  casts  and  specimens 
and  the  fixing  of  them  in  their  new  home  ; 
possibly  they  may  add  to  it  some  of  their  own 
casts  of  details,  as  their  efforts  are  now  more 
devoted  to  obtaining  copies  of  entire  works  of 
art,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  assist  iu 
the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  contents 
of  the  Museum. 

Further  loans  and  gifts  of  casts  have  been 
promised  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
by  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Brucciani,  and  Mr.  Octavius 
Hudson,  and  many  others  may  be  expected 
when  it  is  known  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
their  reception.  The  next  point  of  importance, 
that  of  taking  steps  to  make  the  collection 
serve  its  purpose  of  practical  teaching,  is,  we 
learn,  now  under  consideration  of  the  council. 
Their  past  elibrts  in  this  direction  have  com- 
prised the  delivery  of  courses  of  lectures  upon 
subjects  connected  with  art,  architecture,  and 
art  manufactures,  together  with  offers  of 
prizes  "for  the  most  meritorious  specimens  of 
stone  and  wood  carving,  metal  work,  glass 
and  decorative  painting,  modelling,  drawing, 
&c.,  in  order  to  encourage  and  individvialise 
the  art  workmen  of  the  day."  We  hope  that 
they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  a  condition 
not  only  to  follow  out  this  programme,  but  even 
to  develope  it.  To  do  this,  however,  they  must 
have  their  annual  subscriptions  increased  to 
about  £600  ;  they  now  only  amount  to  about 
£300  a  year,  which  they  truly  say  is  "  a  very 
small  sum  where  the  interests  of  so  many  are 
concerned."  Earnestly  wishingthe  Jluseum  all 
the  success  desired  and  deserved  by  its  coun- 
cil we  now  take  leave  of  it  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  on  a  future  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
when  completed  and  in  working  order. 


INI 


EDUCATE !    EDUCATE ! !    EDUCATE ! ! ! 

these  electioneering  times  we   find  even 

our  placid  selves   catching  the   popular 

fever  and  breaking  out  into  notes  of  admira- 
tion, and  though  the  cry  with  which  we  head 
this  article  is  shouted  loudly  at  us  from  the 
broadest  posters  over  all  the  country,  and 
rampantly  talked  of  from  every  platform, 
there  is  something  else  to  be  said  about  it  which 
we  have  not  yet  heard.  One  want  is  much 
felt,  one  branch  of  elementary  education  iu 
need  of  cultivation,  and  an  addition  is  sadly 
required  to  those  "three  E's"  which  have 
been  supposed  to  combine  all  that  is  necessary 
for  human  knowledge,  and  of  this  want  we 
hear  nothing.  If  to  the  workman  there  is  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which  to  him  is  more 
than  another  power  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  draw,  andyet  it  is  strange  to  find  howper- 
persistently  this  knowledge  is  looked  upon  as 
too  good  to  give  him — to  give  him  at  least,  as 
healthy  food.  We  see  it  doled  out  to  him  in 
little  doses  as  a  luxury,  and  he  is  taught  to 
look  upon  it  as  such,  and  thus  both  thegift  and 
its  recipient  are  spoiled  thereby.  It  is  true  we 
have  provided  a  very  costly  machinery,  which 
wehavetiukered  up  from  the  Brompton  Boilers 
to  the  Palace  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  South 
Kensington.  True,  we  have  created  many 
snug  berths  and  built  some  very  nice  houses 
for  its  stokers  and  pokers.  It  is  true  we  have 
branch  establishments  all  over  the  country, 
with  masters  and  assistant  masters  and  certi- 
ficated pupils,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  but  it  doesn't 
work.     The  machinery,  in  fact,  is  much  too 


cumbrous,  and  the  worst   of  it   is   it   won't 
make  the  article  wanted. 

Let  us  confess  the  fact,  we  have 
begun  at  tlie  wrong  end  ;  we  were  so  very 
sanguine  about  crowning  the  edifice  that 
we  forgot  aU  about  the  foundations,  and 
the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  now  is  to  begin 
again  in  a  better  manner.  Our  first  and 
greatest  mistake  was  in  providing  sepa- 
rate schools  and  establishments  for  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing.  Instead  of  looking  upon  it 
as  an  ordinary  branch  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, instead  of  treating  it  as  a  parallel  to  the 
art  of  writings  or  the  art  of  grammar,  the  art 
of  drawing  has  been  looked  upon,  not  as  a 
necessary  part  of,  but  as  an  especial  addition  to 
ordinary  knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  it  has 
not  been  esteemed  ignorance.  The  very  se- 
verance of  it  from  the  common  curriculum  of 
study  has  fostered  this  idea,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  very  serious.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  rudiments  of  the  art  under  the 
present  system  too  often  turns  out  a  bane 
rather  thana  blessing,  and  the  most  con- 
ceited and  worst  class  of  workmen  we  know 
are  those  who  have  been  unfortunate  enough 
to  win  a  prize  at  a  Government  school  of  art. 
They  are  puffed  up  with  the  wonders  they 
have  done  and  lienceforth  think  themselves  so 
much  above  their  fellows  that  they  scorn  to 
be  " artisans," and  think  themselves  "artists," 
They  soar  to  (lights  for  which  they  arenot  fitted, 
and,  Icarus  like,  fall  in  consequence  loo 
frequently  to  drown  their  senses  and  their  as- 
pirations in  discontent  and  gin  and  water. 
This,  alas !  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  many  and  many 
a  career  is  summed  up  iu  this  short  sentence, 
and  many  and  many  an  intelligent  and  able 
workman  has  been  utterly  ruined  by  this  mis- 
taken system,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  we  have  spent  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Incubus  who  sits  in  South  Kensington  have 
worked  more  harm  than  good  to  the  class  who 
most  needs  our  aid. 

We  wiU  see  what  all  our  costly  apparatus 
has  done,  and  what  part  of  it  has  been  truly 
useful,  iu  order  that  we  may  separate  the 
tares  from  the  wheat  now  that  the  wheat  is 
fufly  ripe.  South  Kensington — it  is  some 
what  ominous,  by  the  way,  how  v.'e  speak  of 
it  as  a  separate  power,  an  impcriuin  in  im- 
per'O,  a  state  apart  from  "  My  Lords  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education;"  even  its 
lawful  title  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  doesn't  express  it — South  Kensington, 
then,  has  done  great  and  excellent  service  by 
collecting  what  soon  will  be  the  finest  museum 
of  industrial  art  in  Europe.  By  bring 
ing  together  in  its  various  loan  collections 
many  precious  reliques  of  the  art  industry  of 
the  past,  illustrating  the  study  of  the  history 
of  civili-sation  iu  the  most  brilliant  manner, 
it  has  converted  mauy  a  l)ric-a-brac  collector 
from  the  mere  hoarder  of  "  auld  nick-nacketts  " 
to  the  scientific  researcher  in  many  a  forgotten 
process,  many  a  defunct  handicraft,  and 
leading  to  the  revival  of  many  a  long-lost  art. 
For  this  it  deserves  our  warmest  praise,  and 
this  we  accord  to  it  with  the  most  grateful 
feeling,  trusting  that  it  may  long  continue  to 
do  such  good  work  ;  nor  do  we  begrudge  the 
cost — though  it  is  somewhat  large — of  what 
has  thus  been  done. 

Its  passive  instruction  has  been  e.x 
celleut,  but  oc/ni  inedaijliii  h%  sito  reverso, 
and  its  active  teaching  is  execrable.  Esta- 
blished at  an  enormous  outlay  with  the 
idea  of  benefiting  the  arts  of  design — if  there 
are  such  things— it  has  taught  drawing  to 
that  portion  of  the  middle  classes  which 
learned  it  before,  and  who  look  ujion 
drawing  as  an  "accomplishment."  lU 
students  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  tliis 
class,  attending  until  disgusted  with  its  soul- 
less routine,  and  then  falling  oft"  to  be 
replaced  by  others  with  the  same  result. 
Some  few  of  the  upper  half  of  the  middle 
classes  who  have  not  to  work  very  hard  nor 
very  early  for  their  living  go  on  a  little 
farther  and  become  a  nuisance  to  theirfrieiids, 
and  perhaps  one  here  and  there  does  some- 
thing rather  good.     But  very  little  comes  of 


it  all,  and  very  little  lielp  do  the  industrial 
arts  get  in  this  way  from  Soutli  Kensington. 
.A.n  intimate  conneotion  with  many  branches 
of  art  worUmauship  has  revealed  to  us  how 
very  few  who  have  gone  through  u  course  of 
Government  Art  Training  are  employed  in 
designing  for  art  manufacturers.  .Some  few 
undoiilitedly  there  are,  and  here  and  there  an 
aide  man,  Init  it  is  very  questionable  if  these 
would  not  have  been  much  better  without  the 
forcing  process  they  have  undergone.  As  a 
rule,  tlie  best  manufacturers  seek  higher 
aid  than  this,  and  notably  that  of  architects. 
Owen  Jones,  Digby  Wyatt,  Q.  T.  Robinson, 
W.  Burges,  E.  W.  Godwin,  and  many  othe^.^ 
have  rendered  far  more  aid  to  that  improve- 
ment wliich  has  taken  place  in  our  industrial 
arts  than  the  slioals  of  half-educated  young 
men  who,  turned  out  of  this  would-be  numu- 
factory  of  artists,  have  found  their  whole  life 
to  be  a  commentary  on  that  pregnant  line  of 
Pope's — "a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  Nor  if  we  examine  the  results  of  the 
lepartmeutal  training  in  the  higher  walks  of 
art  do  we  find  anything  worthy  of  all  this  ex- 
pensive and  cumbrous  machinery.  As  we 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  remark  in  these 
columns,  there  exists  among  us  no  special 
training  for  the  artist ;  and  the  English 
painter,  sculptor,  or  architect  would  sum  up 
his  career  in  those  memorable  words  of 
Topsy,  "specti  grow'd."  The  lack  of  any  ade- 
quate scholastic  training  for  the  higher  branches 
of  art  undoubtedly  influences  a  baneful  effect 
upon  its  growth,  but  in  comparison  with  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  elementary 
education  of  the  working  cla.sses  this  falls  into 
comparative  insignificance.  It  is  at  this  im- 
portant epoch,  when  so  many  men  are  honestly 
thinking  of  doing  good  by  getting  into 
Parliament,  that  we  would  especially  urge 
the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  as 
every  man  nowadays  must  liave  a  "  mission," 
we  should  hail  with  acclamation  the  en- 
deavours of  some  energetic  and  very  per- 
sistent man  who  woukt  wrestle  witli  South 
Kensington.  What  is  required  is  that  the 
enormously  expensive  encumbrances  which 
surround  it  should  be  lopped  of!',  our  special 
schools  of  "  design  " — heaven  save  the  mark  ! 
— be  done  away  with,  and  elementary  draw- 
ing made  to  form  a  portion  of  the  daily 
education  in  all  our  subsidised  schools.  Let 
the  drawing-book  and  the  copy-book  take 
their  place  side  by  side,  and,  above  all,  let 
intelligent  observation  be  more  cultivated 
than  neat  execution.  Not  the  least  of  the 
many  evils  of  the  present  system  of  Govern- 
ment teaching  is  its  cramping  insistency  on 
the  fine  wire-line  style  of  drawing — the  worst 
feature  of  the  worst  class  of  German  training, 
which,  by  a  strange  fatality,  itmost  jjersistcntly 
adheres  to.  Copies,  supposed  to  be  given  to 
induce  freedom  of  hand,  are  required 
to  be  executed  in  a  style  which  forbids 
it,  and  objects  having  no  especial 
interest  to  the  pupil  are  imposed 
upon  him  ad  nauscavi.  We  would  urge  tlie 
attention  of  all  interested  in  elementary 
education  to  the  noble  efforts  and  the  wise 
direction  made  by  and  exercised  in  Belgium. 
Here  drawing  and  writing  are  taught  as  ne- 
cessities at  the  same  time,  and  the  first 
lessons  are  given  with  a  piece  of  chalk  on  the 
black  board.  Rough,  vigorous,  intelligent 
outline  is  that  which  is  demanded  rather 
than  mechanical  precision.  By  this  means 
free  and  prompt  control  over  the  muscles 
is  acquired,  rapid  education  of  the  cyo 
ensured,  and  the  legitimate  cud  of  drawing  as 
a  rapiif  means  of  description — an  unmistak- 
able shorthand— attained.  In  Switzerland, 
too,  though  drawing  is  not  an  obligatory 
portion  of  elementary  education,  the  main 
end  of  the  art  of  drawing  is  much  better  kept 
in  view,  and  a  recogni.s;ible  representation  is 
more  sought  for  than  high  finish.  In  Prussia, 
where  drawing  is  an  enforced  study  on  all, 
the  schoolrooms  are  not  hung  round  with  neat 
moral  texts  (rubricated  capitals  and  black 
letter  illegible),  but  with  large  cartoons  of 
figures,  geometrical  combinations,  and  draw- 
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ings  of  the  common  objects  of  daily  life, 
wkilst  the  primer  or  liandjibel  of  the  children 
contains  small  and  detached  portions  of  these 
as  lessons  in  drawing.  By  this  system  the 
elements  of  composition  are  inducted  and  the 
syntax  and  prosody  of  the  art  of  drawing 
taught  with  those  of  the  art  of  grammar. 
We  do  not  think  we  need  do  more  than  point 
oiit  the  increased  range  of  observation  thus 
gained  a-s  one  of  the  causes  why  so  much  more 
progress  has  been  made  in  Belgium,  in 
Prussia,  and  in  Switzerland  of  late  years  than 
with  lis.  Contract  after  contract  is  leaving 
us.  English  civil  engineers  no  longer  find 
■work  abroad.  The  increased  intelligence  of 
their  workmen  outstrips  ours  in  the  race,  and 
our  country  is  losing  its  prestige,  its  power, 
and  its  trade.  Meanwhile  we  have  spent 
egregiously  and  suffered  long.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  re-reformed  Parliament  now 
being  elected  there  will  be  found  some  who 
will  think  seriously  and  do  well  for  the  work- 
man, some  W'ho  will  recognise  that  the  true 
wealth  of  his  country  lies  in  the  intelligence  of 
her  people.  Should  they  be  found,  we  can  pro- 
mise them  much  present  obloquy,  but  much 
future  gratitude  if  they  will  struggle  long 
and  hard  to  strangle  that  fictitious  fostering 
which  has  poisoned — not  nourished — the  ele- 
mentary art-education  of  this  country  ;  and 
we  would  impress  upon  tlieir  minds  the  fact 
that  the  truest  patriot  is  he  who  most  helps 
the  people  to  help  themselves.  Archbishops, 
archdeacons,  and  archpresbyters,  of  all  kinds, 
have  lately  lectured  the  poor  workman  about 
getting  drunk,  but  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  demand  for  fictitious  excitement  is  to 
give  to  the  mind  a  wider  range,  a  greater 
faculty  of  observation,  and  thereby  a  greater 
source  of  pleasure,  than  can  be  obtained  by 
debasing  means.  With  this  faculty  of  obser- 
vation will  come  the  power  of  reflection  and 
comparison,  and  the  increase  of  these  mental 
qualities  will  obviate  many  evils  now  caused 
and  endured  by  the  working  classes  ;  and  for 
these  reasons  we  would  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  best  means  of  cultivating  them.  Com- 
pulsory education  will  come.  Factory  acts 
enforce  it  in  part,  but  meanwhile  we  would 
urge  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  drawing 
into  every  school,  and  for  this  important 
branch  of  learning  we  raise  the  cry  we 
began  with— Educate !  Educate! !  Educate! !  ! 


TIMBER  IN  ALGIERS. 

THE  worst  evil  to  which  colonists  can  be 
exposed  on  settling  in  a  new  and  un- 
developed country  is  the  want  of  water,  and 
the  next  worst  is  the  deartli  of  wood.  Al- 
though the  climate  may  not  necessitate  the 
use  of  a  fire  for  the  purpose  of  simply  raising 
the  temperature,  yet  the  exigencies  of  the 
preparation  of  food  will  demand  its  constant 
employment.  Any  country  that  is  well 
wooded  and  well  watered,  even  if  the  soil  be 
but  moderately  fertile,  is  calculated  to  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  emigrant,  and  in  the 
long  run  reward  him  for  the  time  and  money 
he  may  lay  out  upon  its  amelioration.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  supposed  that  Algeria  pos- 
sessed no  forests  of  any  importance,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  that  at  Paris  four  years  subse- 
quently, that  the  supposition  was  proved  to 
be  a  po]iular  delusion.  The  display  at  the 
latter  Exhibition  of  over  three  hundred 
different  descriptions  of  timber  corrected  the 
fake  impression  conrmonly  entertained,  and 
demonstrated  that  the  French  colony,  espe- 
cially the  department  of  Constantine,  was 
rich  in  tinrber  and  forests.  Neglecting  small 
wood,  the  total  area  of  timber-producing 
laud  may  be  taken  at  five  million  acres. 
This  vast  extent  of  ground  is  covered  by  no 
less  than  140  different  descriptions  of  trees,  of 
which  60  at  least  are  suitable  for  employment 
in  the  various  manufacturing  and  industrial 
arts.  Only  a  few  of  these,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  been  actually  utilised.  They 
include  several  varieties  of  oak,  the  pine, 


thuya,  cedar,  citron,  walnut,  juniper,  elm, 
mastic,  and  ash  trees.  Similarly  to  all  other 
materials  these  woods  may  be  classed  under 
three  general  heads  or  principal  divisions. 
The  first  of  these  includes  all  those  adapted 
for  purposes  of  actual  construction,  which 
may  be  properly  termed  large  timber ;  the 
second,  the  woods  suitable  for  joinery  and 
house  carpentry  ;  and  the  third,  those  fit  for 
cabinet  and  inlaying  work.  All  the  varieties 
of  oak  answer  well  as  a  constructive  material, 
but  the  green  oak  and  the  specimen  termed 
zeen  are  particularly  esteemed.  When  the 
Turks  occupied  the  country,  previously  to  the 
expedition  under  Lord  Exmouth,  they  built 
their  war  ships  of  the  latter  timber.  It  is  at 
the  present  time  largely  employed  for  ship- 
building, and  also  for  railway  sleepers.  One 
objection  raised  against  it,  and  one  to  which 
every  kind  of  wood  is  liable,  is  that  in  drying 
it  warps  considerablj'.  This  objection  is, 
however,  more  specious  than  real,  and  can  be 
easily  mitigated,  if  not  altogether  obviated,  by 
the  adoption  of  proper  preventive  measures. 
In  point  of  density  and  toughness  these  woods 
are  superior  to  those  of  a  similar  description 
grown  in  Europe,  and  could  replace  them 
with  great  advantage.  Their  price  felled  in 
the  forest  is  about  Is.  3d.  per  cube  foot.  In 
addition  to  these  two  kinds,  there  is  a  third 
extremely  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  the  interior  fittings  of 
houses,  such  as  wainsootiugs,  panelling,  and 
flooring.  T)ie  appearance  of  this  wood  is 
very  handsome ;  its  colour  is  a  deep  red, 
black  at  the  heart,  with  brilliant  rings  and  a 
fine  close  grain.  It  takes  a  splendid  polish, 
and  retains  varnish  with  great  permanency. 

From  the  earliest  times,  especially  in 
Oriental  countries,  the  cedar  has  been  justly 
esteemed  as  occupying  one  of  the  foremost 
places  among  trees  adapted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings.  The  request  in  which  it 
was  held  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  not  only 
by  him,  but  by  other  nations,  is  known  uni- 
versally. Both  the  provinces  of  Algar  and 
Constantine  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
this  magnificent  produce  of  the  forest,  which 
frequently  attains  a  height  of  70ft.,  and  a 
girt  at  the  base  of  over  ISft.  These  unusual 
dimensions  render  it  very  serviceable  in 
heavy  carpentry,  where  balks  of  long  lengths 
are  required,  and  for  which  it  is  equally  well 
adapted  by  reason  of  its  other  favourable 
properties.  It  is  resinous  without  being 
sticky  or  gummy,  and  is  readily  worked  by 
the  hatchet,  the  saw,  and  the  plane.  For 
ornamental  purposes  it  is  invaluable,  since, 
in  common  with  all  fragrant  and  scented 
woods,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
unassailable  by  insects.  Its  price,  in  the 
rough,  is  nearly  sixpence  per  cube  foot. 
Another  Algerian  tree,  the  Alep  pine,  reaches 
to  an  altitude  of  60ft.,  and  were  our  supplies 
from  Russia  and  Norway  to  fall  short,  or  to 
be  cut  off  by  any  unforeseen  contingency,  we 
shouhl  be  able  to  obtain  any  quantitv  we 
might  require  from  the  French  colony.  "  The 
price  of  this  African  pine  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cedar,  and  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  shipbuilding,  and  also  makes 
capital  posts  for  carrying  the  electric  wires 
upon.  The  olive  is  another  wood  peculiarly 
suitable  for  furniture  of  an  ornamental  cha- 
racter. Some  of  them  have  diameters  at 
their  base  exceeding  10ft.  Both  the  elm  and 
the  ash  grow  to  great  size  and  perfection  in 
Algeria,  and  can  challenge  honourable  com- 
parison with  their  European  congeners.  The 
price  of  the  other  ornamental  woods  mentioned 
at  the  commencement  of  our  article  varies  from 
fourpence  to  sevenpence  the  cube  foot. 

The  tree  the  best  adapted,  by  virtue 
of  its  special  qualities,  for  cabinet  work, 
is  the  thuya.  No  other  wood  can  compare 
with  it  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which 
it  is  marked  and  the  richness  of  the  veins 
presented  by  the  trunk.  Its  grain  is  fine  and 
close,  renderingitsusceptible  of  an  exceedingly 
high  polish,  and  it  affords  every  variety  of 
tint,  from  a  bright  crimson  to  the  rosy  colour 
of  freshly  felled  mahogany.     About  2s.  per 


cube  foot  is  the  price  of  this   highly  orna- 
mental wood  in  the  rough.     Nut  content  with 
the  timber  thdt  is  indigenous  to   the   country 
ihe  colonists  have  introduced  others  from  dif- 
ferent lands.     Some  years  back  the  blue  gum, 
eucalyptus   tjldbulus,   was  imported  from  Tas- 
mania.    In   its  native  soil  this  tree  grows  to 
almost  a  gigantic   size,   and,  in  addition   to 
possessing  all  those  qualities  rendering  it  a 
serviceable   constructive   material,  it  is    en- 
dowed with  the  peculiar  property  of  emitting 
an   aromatic  odour,  which,  it  is  stated,  exer- 
cises   a  purifying   influence   upon   the    sur- 
rounding atmosphere.     From  tlie  above  par- 
ticulars  it   may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the 
opening  up   and   working   of    the    Algerian 
forests,  which  at  present  are  scarcely  touched, 
will  ultimately  prove  a  source  of  great  profit 
and  emolument  to  those  who  have  the  capital 
and  enterprise  to  commence  and  prosecute  the 
necessary    operations.      France     alone    con- 
sumes  annually  nearly   seven  million  cubic 
yards  of  timber.     A  third  only  of  this  quan- 
tity is  obtained  from  its  own  forests,  and  she 
is,  therefore,  compelled  to  rely  upon  foreign 
sources  to  supply  the  remainder  of  her  de- 
mands.     There  is  uo  doubt   that  were  the 
colonists  to   establish  a  timber  trade  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  they  could  not  merely  supply 
the   mother   country   at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
Russia  and  Norway,   but  woidd  in  all  proba- 
bility  come   in   for  a  large  share  of  our  own 
importations   in   that   branch    of  commerce. 
It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  any  well-organ- 
ised   description    of    traffic    developes   itself 
under  proper  management  and  liberal  condi- 
tions.    The  northern  portions  of  Europe  have 
long  had  almost  a  complete  monopoly  of  the 
timber  trade,  so  far  as  their  own  productions 
are  concerned,   and  it  is  time    that    other 
countries  jjossessing  equal  natural  resources  of 
a  similar  character  should  make  an  effort  to 
rival   them,   and  send  into  the  great  national 
markets  the  produce  of  their  own  forests  and 
plantations. 


ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

ANOTHER  session  of  this  association  was  oom- 
menced  on  Friday  evening  last  by  a  conver- 
S'xzione,  which  was  very  fully  attended.  A  fiae 
collection  of  embroidered  needlework,  by  Bran- 
gwyn  and  Co.,  of  Bruges  ;  a  display  of  Venetian  and 
Bohemian  glas.?,  by  S.ilviiti  and  Co.  ;  specimens 
of  a  new  tile  decoration  for  walls  (referred  to  by 
the  president)  ;  two  sections  of  the  old  box  front 
of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  ;  and  several  series  of 
well-executed  sketches  all  contributed  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  meeting.  The  following  new  mem- 
bers were  elected: — 

H.  JIarah,  W.  Hilton  Nash,  Jame3  Wim,-ini3,  J.  O.  Butta, 
Onen  W.  Davis,  Robert  Blackmoro,  S.  D.  Tettit  Luka 
Ward,  G.  V.  J.  Blackburne,  A.  Edwards,  B.  L.  Co.x,  W. 
L.  Beruard,  R.  Wliiul.elow,  T.  C.  Yates,  R.  P.  Wood,  T. 
Benskin,  W.  Frame,  A.  G.  Winsor,  W.  Peustone,  W.  H. 
Saunders,  George  H  Himt,B  S.  Besant,  E.  Ev.ansCrouk,W. 
J.  Cuthbertson,  Bernan  rfwiustead,  Walter  Miller,  CJiarles 
C.  I'etley,  Jolin  Calder,  W.  H.  Espenett,  and  C.  Greaves. 

The  following  prizes  were  then  awarded  : — 

The  Architectural  As30ei.atiou's  prizes  for  the  be.st  essay 
upon  the  influence  of  art  upon  literature  or  tlie  history  of 
stained  glass:— First  prize,  Mr.  Lewis  h\  Day;  second 
piize,  Mr.  C.  H,  Boyes. 

Prizes  offered  to  the  Class  of  Design  for  the  best  series  of 
sketches  contributed  in  the  class:— First  prize,  Mr.  Walter 
EviU;  second  prize,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers. 

Prize  oH'eroil  to  tlie  Class  of  Construction  and  Practico, 
for  the  best  summary  of  subjects  treated  in  the  class  :  -Mr. 
C.  BelL 

Prize  offered  to  the  Figure-drawing  Class  for  the  boat 
series  of  St  udies  in  the  class  :—C.  H.  F.  Lewes. 

Prize  oiTered  by  the  Architectural  Union  Company  for 
the  best  series  of  measured  drawings  from  existing  build- 
ings : — Mr.  W.  Henman. 

Mr.  Tito's  prizes  for  the  best  design  for  a  church  to  seat 
SOO  persons  in  a  street  of  lofty  houses  :  —  First  prize,  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Spiers ;  second  prize,  Mr.  Arthur  Hill. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  rose,  and  in  a  some- 
what lengthy  speech  highly  eulogised  the  labours 
of  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  (who  has  been  one 
of  the  honorary  secretaries  during  the  last  five 
years),  and  concluded  by  presenting  to  that  gen- 
tleman in  the  names  of  the  subscribers  (about 
one  hundred  in  number)  a  handsome  eperguo  aud 
a  number  of  valuable  works  ou  architecture. 

Mr.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  thanking  the  donors, 
said  that  in  receiving  thuir  testimonial  he  felt  that 
Le  was  taking  much  that  belonged  to  others,  for 
to  his  colleagues  was  due  much  that  he  was  cre- 
dited with. 
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THE   president's  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  com- 
menced his  inaugural   address   by  congratulating 
the  Association  uj)ou  the  work  that  it   Iiad   done 
and  the  success  it  had  achieved  during  the  jiast 
year.     The   influx   of   120  members   during  the 
year,  and    the     selection  of    35     more   at    one 
meeting,  showed  that   the  Association  was   in  a 
flourishing   state.     It  was  refreshing  to   find  an 
Association   in  these  days   of  which  it  could  be 
truly  said  that  the  work  it  did  was  greater  than 
the  noise  it  made.     The  work  which  the  Associa- 
tion  had  to  accomplish   was  great,   and  to  tho 
accomplishment  of  that  work  it  was  devoting  all 
its  energies.     Iv'othiug   could   be   a  greater  work 
than    that   which   encouraged   mutual   improve- 
ment amongst  those    who  had    only    themselves 
to  rely  upon  for  their  education  in  that  technical 
knowledge  which  was  indispensable  to  them.     If 
he  expressed  any  misgiving  as  to  their  choice  of 
president  this  year,  it  was  not  because  he  had  any 
lack   of  interest   in  the    work,    but    because   he 
might  not  be  able  to  aiTord  exactly  that  kind  and 
that   amount  of  help   to   the   work  which   their 
confidence  had  a  right  to  claim   and   expect.     An 
opportunity  lost  was   lost  for  ever  ;  an   opportu- 
nity seized  and  used  was  a  sure  stepping-stone  to 
further  advancement.     This  thought  afforded  an 
opportunity  for   urging  upon   the    junior  mem- 
bers   especially   of    the    Association   the   advan- 
tages which   they  would   derive  if  in  the   discus- 
sions   upon    subjects  treated   of  at   the   general 
meetings  they  would  not  let  slip  any  opportunities 
of   gaining  and   of    giving  instruction,   such   as 
asking  questions  of  those  who   gave   addresses  or 
read  papers,  and  suggesting  reasons  for  or  objec- 
tions  to   any   argument   or   fact  brought  before 
them.     This  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  out 
some  further  truth  or  illustration  throwing  addi- 
tional light  upon   the   matter.      The  Association 
was  essentially  one  for  mutual  improvement  and 
enooui-agement,  and  this  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.    If  any  investigators  or  teachers  in  any  branch 
of  art  did   not  enjoy  the  members'   confidence, 
yet,  as  George  Herbert  says — 

Do  Qot  grudgo 
To  pick  out  tre;iaure  iVora  an  eartbeu  jjot. 

Something  might  be  learnt  from  everybody,  and 
.in  accumulation  of  small  items  of  knowledge 
might  prove  of  great  value.  But  besides  being 
an  association  for  mutual  improvement  it  was 
also,  to  a  very  great  extent,  one  of  mutual  co- 
operation for  the  purposes  of  education.  The 
various  classes  were  happy  in  their  selection  of 
able  professors  in  their  several  departments  of 
Btudy,  and  the  formation  of  these  classes  was  the 
most  hopeful  sign  of  permanent  success.  The 
very  idea  of   riiutuil   educatit;n  imi>lied  in  some 


tjhe  best  attention.    For  a  true  and  permanent  de- 
velopment, it  was  of  but  little  use   for  anyone 
ibdcpendently    to  follow  his   own  devices  as   to 
what  w.is  right  .and  wrong,  but  all   ...ight  to  aim 
at  perfection  in  some  one  given  direction.     And, 
ill  order  to  this,  education   ought  to  be  systema- 
tised,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  centralised,  in 
the  s:imo  manner  .as  the  higher  branches  of  educa- 
tion generally  are  centralised  in  our  universities. 
But  so  long  as  one  teacher  led  in  one  direction 
and  another  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  long  as 
there   was   no  common  consent   as  to  the  lirst 
principles  of  design,  our  work  must  bo  feeble  and 
our  progress  slow.     Upon  the  student  was  thrown 
the  burden  of  weighing  the  cl.-vims  of  rival  views 
and  opposing  theories  when  his  energies  ought  to 
be  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  and  of  expertness  in  a  course  of 
ascertained  results.     Some  sort  of  convention  in 
art   was    not    only  desirable   but  essential  to  a 
healthy   condition  and  to  a  successful    develop- 
ment.    That  mere  whim  was  not  a  leading  mo- 
tive   in   any   age   preceding   the    decline   of    its 
architecture  was  evident  from    the  fact  of   the 
wonderful  agreement  in  each  successive  era  of  the 
way  in  which  all  architects,  even  with  a  dillerence 
of  det.ail,  followed  the  same  manner  in  the  treat- 
ment of  its  ornament  when  reproducing  any  typ.al 
variety  of  natural  formation.     In  these  days  any 
such  conveution,al  treatment  would  be  regarded 
IS  destructive  of  that   spirit  of  originality  which 
gave  a  character  to  all  true  art.     But  by  learning 
to  be  truthful  we  might  fairly  hope  in  due  time 
to  go  on  and  be  original.     If  originality  w.^3  made 
our  first  go.al  it  would  be  long  before  wo  arrived 
at  truth.     Just  as  pretentiousness  in  a  building 
was  destructive  of  its   character  when  any  ap- 
proach to  poverty  was  shown  in  the  thinness  of 
its  construction  or  in  the  unfitness  of  its  material, 
so  also  was  originality  destructive  of  character  if 
it   had   not  a   basis   of   truth   whereon  to  rest. 
Originality  exhibited  the   highest  development  of 
the  imaginative  faculties,  but  the  originality  of  a 
feeble  imagination  or  of  an  untutored  mind  would 
offend    either    by  its  pretentiousness   or   by  its 
poverty.     In  these  days   of  morbid  craving   for 
something  new  and  striking,  and  of  ardent  desire 
to   avoid  tameness,  the  snare  into  which  all  were 
likely   to  fall   by    aiming  at  that  to  which  they 
had  no  real  claim  must  not  be  forgotten.     At  the 
same  time,  students  must  beware  of   committing 
themselves   to  an  education  too  exclusively   tech- 
nical, remembering  always  that  architectural  art 
embraced  the   truly  a.'Sthetic.\l  as  well  as  the  es- 
sentially structural.     Whilst  guarding   against  a 
spurious   originality   we  had    equally    to    guard 
against  a  despondency  at  the  slow  progress  made 
towards  a  good  and  enduring  standard  of  practice 
and  taste.     Drawings  could  be  made  ad  iiifiniium, 
respects  a  weakness  of  system  and  of  position  but    but   early   opportunities   for  the  display  of  great 

one   degree   removed   from   sdf  education.     An "  "  "     " 

establishment  of  str.dents  without  a  body  of   pro- 
fessors and  without   a   college    was   in  itself  an 
anomaly.     It  showed  the  greatest  possible  desire 
amongst    learners  to    obtain    knowledge,    but   it 
showed  that  no  authorised  sources  were  open,  or 
at  all  events  no  sources  which  were  equ.il  to  tho 
demand  made  for  them.     And  it  was  not  quite 
free  frt>m  the  pernicious  eSects  almost  inseparable 
from   any  syctem  of   licentious  self-government. 
This  was  exemplified  in  the  working  of  the  Class 
of  Design  in  sever.al  p.irtioulars.    It  alcuost  neces- 
sitated an  espeaditure  of  unremuneiative  labour 
from  the  attempt  made  to   ignore  or  reverse  the 
good    old    maxim,    "Out    of     nothing    nothing 
comes."     Pragmatical   attempts   at   design  were 
sometimes   induced   before   the  store   of    either 
practical    knowledge    or   le-ithetical   power    was 
sufficient  for  the  task,  and  it  was  destructive  of 
the  formation   of  individual   character.     It  was 
like  the  universally-deprecated  evil  of  allowing  a 
child  of  ordinary  capacities  to  extemporise  on  the 
piano  whilst  stiU  unpractised   in  the  scales,  still 
uninitiated  in  counter-point,  still  unversed  in  the 
works  of  the  best  composers.  This  was  denounced 
as  a   practice  the  most    destructive  possible   to 
future  knowledge  and  power  in    music,  and    it 
might  be  the  same  with  the  art  student.  Without 
deprecating  the  attempts  made  for  mutual  im- 
provement, he  (Mr.  White)    would  endeavour  to 
give  an  intelligible  rule  and  reason  for  the  guid- 
ance of  future  students.     In  some  such  way  as 
that  instanced  the  mutual  improvement  system 
showed  an  unwholesome  state  of  things,  to  re- 
medy which  the  best  efforts  should  be  made.     It 
might  take  long  to   prepare  any  permanent    or 
satisfactory  scheme,  but  the  idea  of   it  must  be 
kept  steadily  in  view — it  might  be  for  years — 
until  it  was  fairly  started  on  a  proper  footing. 
The  wide  question  of  art  education  demanded 


things  in  durable  material  were  comparatively 
few.  It  was  only  when  built  that  tho  true  expres- 
.=,ivenes3   of  a  design  could  be  properly  realised. 

The   claims   of   a   liberal  education  in  order  to 
qualify  an  architect  for  his  work  were  hardly  re- 
cognised as  they  ought  to  be.     The  cultivation  of 
miud  and  refinemeiit  of  taste   which  suc'a  edu- 
cation alone  could  give  were  amongst  the  wants  of 
the  present  age.     In  the  desire  to  impart  an  early 
knowledge   of   the  technicalities  of  the  art,  care 
should   ba    taken   lest   valuab'e   time    for  early 
traiuin,'  should  bo  lost.     There  was  n.)   fear  of 
failure  in  the  practical  ani  scientitic  b.-anohes  of 
the  profession;  but   in  the   midst   of  a  miniy- 
making  age  it  was   of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  tJiere  should  be  a  deep  and  widely   extended 
under-current  of  poetic  feeling  and  unselashness 
which   should  impart  tone   and   power   to  what 
would  otherwise   degenerate  into  a  merely  prac- 
tical and  commonplace  display  of  magaificenco  or 
of  luxury.     Forms  suggested  by  the  study  of  the 
aucient  edifices  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  or  of   the 
more  recant  period  of  tho  middle  ages,   might  bo 
taken  as  a  basis  of  design,  or,  it  might  be,  some 
compound      of     the      tno     great    eras     of     ar- 
chitectural development,   in   all   cases  of   course 
being     largely    iniluenced    by    modern    require- 
ments  and  by    all   the  resources  which  science 
had     opened     up.       But    let     t'nis     bo     done 
ever    so    studiously    and     conscientiously,     the 
model  would   not   be   approached   in   spirit  and 
feeling  if  this  great  under-current  was  wanting. 
The  intellect  must  be  educated  and  the  im.agina- 
tion    cultivated,    or    the  minds   and  feelings  of 
others  could  not  be   impressed.     What   was  the 
origin  of  the  great  Gothic   reviv.al  ?    Who  was  it 
that  first  of   all  inspired  the  nation  with  a  desire 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  genuine  beauties 
of  our  national  medi;eval  architecture  ?    Was  it 
Grose  or  Britton,  Pugin  or   Buskin,  Rickmau  or 


qoott,  or  the  host  of  others  who  hod  more  or  lean 
Vividly  brought  forward  the  forms  and  features  of 
tilio  Works    of   our  forefathers  !     No.     They  sup- 
pliwl  a  demand  which  had  been  created  by  a  far 
(iill'erent  machinery.     It  wiu)  t-)  such  men  as  Sir 
Waller  Scott  that  wo  were   indiibto<l   for   sowing 
tho   seed   which   had   grown   up,   and  w.os   now 
bearing  plentiful  fruit,  by  bringing  into  popul.ar 
aotico    and    estimation    tho    awiucintions    which 
g.atherod  ro\uid  tho  ncglecteil  and  ruined  remaina 
of   England's  greatness  in  the  middle  ages.     But 
it  was  urged  that  it  w.as  the  buildings,  not  litera- 
ture,   which  inUuenced  Sir  Walter  Scott     Thi«, 
however,  was  only  another  jihaae  of  the  same  mis- 
take.    It  was  literature  and  the  careful  stady  of 
ancient  authors  which  called  his  attention  to  the 
buildings,   and   taught   him  to  love  and  admire 
their  beauties,  at  that  time  hidden  from  his  fellow 
oountrymou.     When  a  merit  was  m.ade  of  denying 
or   depreouiting  the  connection   of   poetry   with 
.architecture,  or  the  inilucnce   of  literature  upon 
it,  it  w.as  a  sad  evidence  of  a  great  national  defi- 
ciency.    It  would   be   wrong   not  gratefully   to 
recognise   the   work  which   Mr.  Ruskin  had  done 
by   throwing  into   popular  form   many    of    tho 
principles   of  design   which  pervaded  mediajyal 
works.     Well  did  he  say,  in  speaking  of  modern 
attempts  at  revival  and  architectural   education, 
that  what  was   wanted  was  not  so  much  to  teach 
men   to   design  from  principles — which   was   an 
impossibility,  for  design  could  not  bo  taught— a« 
to   educate   the   nation   into  a   poetic  frame    of 
mind.     It  w.as  urged,  on  tho  other  hand,  that  the 
remains  themselves,  and  the  delineators  of  them, 
led  to  tho  present  revival  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Though  true,  this  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
truth.     It  was  the  engine  minus  ihu  steam.     If  it 
were  the  whole  truth,  it  would  bo  impassible,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  account  for  tho  fact  that  thoso 
very  buildings  had  exercised  little  or  no  influence 
upon   the   architectural  mind  of  England  for  the 
last  three  hundred  yeai-s  until  tho  pre.^ent  century, 
although  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation  during  the 
whole  of  that  period,  many  of  them  in  a  far  bettor 
state  of  preservation  than  they  now  were.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  revival  of  the  so  called  Classic  art 
in  England  took  place  on  the  revival  of  Classical 
literature.     Literature  and  the   study  of  ancient 
remains   represented  the    two    great    influences 
which  were  ever  bearing  upon  architectural  expres- 
sion and  pr.actice.     The  study  of  prece<lent  would 
n.aturally  have   the   most  direct  and   imine.liato 
effect  upon  form  and  style  ;  but  literature,  though 
indirect    and  more  slow  in   its   operations,  was 
none  the  less  sure  and  deep  in  its  iuUuenco  upon 
tho  feeling  and  spirit  which  always  underlaid  that 
form  if  it  was  to  exuress  more  than  .1   practical 
purpose  in  its  conception. 

The  report  of  the  Society  of  Arts  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  technical  education  w.as  deserving  of 
special  attention.  This  was  t;iken  up  warmly  by 
the  late  president,  Mr.  Fhene  Spirs,  in  conj  unc- 
tion with  Mr.  Burges,  who  were  deserving  ot  tho 
thauks  of  the  Association  for  the  great  attention 
which  they  g.ive  to  the  subject,  au<l  for  theirsup- 
plemental  report  calling  particular  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  a  liberal  education  for  the  archi- 
tect, and  of  proper  drawing  classes  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  perfecting  his  education.  During  the 
present  ye.ar,  the  importance  of  the  study  of  art 
as  a  material  branch  of  a  liberal  education  at  our 
universities  has  been  brought  biifore  tho  world 
by  the  noble  beiiuest  bj'  the  late  Feli.«  Slade, 
F.S.A.,  of  .-EDO.OJOfor  the  solo  purpose  of  endow- 
ing professorships  and  scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  chiefly  in  London,  University 
CuUego  being  named  as  one  of  the  recipients. 
There  was  hope,  therefore,  of  some  speedy  improve- 
ment, for  the  scheme  had  to  ba  matured  within 
two  years  from  April  last  Long  before  this  be. 
quest  was  made  the  I'rofeasor  of  Architecture  in 
University  Colleg.?,  M  '      ".  haddnuva 

up  a  scheme  for  ihr.  :tidy  of  th'j 

fine  arts  as  a  branch  '  1  ,.,  ion  for  all 

classes.  A  more  comprebeusivosijiiciao  than  that 
impliedby  tho  bequest  had  been  aduptt-il  by  tljo 
Senate,  and  woidd  doubtless  have  been  carried 
into  execution  by  the  council  ha<l  not  the  SUdu 
bequest  checked  tho  devcl-jpment  of  the  schema 
for  a  time  by  bringiu'.;  increased  force  int  j  play. 
A  proportionately  large  scheme  had  alreidy  been 
su;.'gested,  and  to  a  certain  extent  matured,  by  au 
influentual  member  of  the  council  of  the  c-j|^g.'. 
The  scheme,  though  thrown  out  as  a  mere  tketch, 
was  excellent  and  well  considered,  but  it  was  se- 
riously to  be  questioned  whether  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  A 
still  graver  question,  however,  arose  whether  it 
would  bo  practicable  and  acceptable  to  the  public, 
as  competing  against   and  clashing  with  tho  old- 
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established  educational  system  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  presUje  of  which  ought  not  to  be 
divided  by  a  rival  body,  whatever  might  be  the 
imperfections  attaching  to  its  present  working. 
What  a  noble  supplement  might  be  made  of  Mr. 
Slade's  bequest  it  it  were  used  rather  as  a  nursery 
to  the  Royal  Academy  to  force  th:it  institution  to 
take  more  active  measures  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  for  the  education  of  the 
masses  of  art  students  generally.  Whatever 
course  events  might  take,  the  legacy  might  have 
most  important  bearings  for  the  members 
of  the  Association,  as  opening  the  door  to  a  higher 
system  of  education  in  the  fine  arts  than  could 
now  be  acquired.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
architects  might  not,  after  all,  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
dark — whether  all  that  they  had  been  craving  and 
clamouring  for  as  the  very  keystone  of  their  posi- 
tion was  to  be  simply  ignored  or  gracefully  re- 
cognised by  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  the 
fund.  Happily  there  was  no  need  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Association  whether  or  not  it  con- 
sidered the  study  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  draw- 
ing from  the  nude  and  from  the  model  as  integral 
parts  of  an  architect's  proper  education ;  nor  yet 
whether  these  branches  of  art  were  the  guardian 
angels  which  condescended  to  take  their  young 
protege  called  Architecture  under  their  patronising 
wings.  The  Association  had  already  shown  by  its 
several  classes — so  ably  conducted  and  so  well  at- 
tended, established  by  mere  co-operation  amongst 
those  who  were  deserving  of  far  higher  opportu- 
nities— the  recognition  of  the  absolute  need  of 
these  studies  as  an  integral  part  of  architectural 
education  ;  whilst  its  very  foundation  (the  mem- 
bers out  of  which  it  arose  having  been  a  drawing 
association)  is  witness  to  the  fact  of  its  maintain- 
ing the  position  of  architecture  as  embracing  and 
holding  together  in  one  all  its  subsidiaries.  He 
(the  president)  would  lose  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  before  anyone  who  might  have 
influence  with  those  concerned  the  claim  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  regarded  not  as  a  fine  art,  but  as  par 
excellence  the  fine  art.  A  liberal  education  neces- 
sarily implied  a  longer  course  of  study  than 
was  usually  given  to  architectural  students.  It 
would  prevent  many  from  entering  so  early 
into  practice  for  themselves.  Under  the  present 
state  of  things  a  man  considered  himself  turned 
out  a  finished  architect  long  before  he  was 
properly  fitted  for  the  work.  Great  as  was  the 
value  of  literature  to  the  architect,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  to  take  the  place,  in  the  very  smallest 
degree,  of  the  study  of  existing  architectural  re- 
mains. It  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  golden 
lamp  by  which  to  read  the  lesson  taught  by  such 
remains.  The  student  must  carry  with  him  an 
intelligent  and  appreciative  mind,  as  well  as 
pencil  and  paper,  to  enable  him  to  listen  to  and 
learn  from  the  true  though  silent  eloquence  of  the 
old  work.  But  he  must  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  every  form  of  preceding  art  by 
reducing  it  to  line  and  shadow  upon  paper,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  and  analysis.  Moie 
might  be  done  than  had  been  to  supplement  the 
good  which  had  already  been  effected  by  travel- 
ling studentships,  by  members  associating  to- 
gether, under  proper  leadership  and  management, 
to  work  a  given  district  in  a  systematic  way. 
The  amount  of  observation  thus  concentrated  on 
one  locality  would  give  everyone  the  advantage 
of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  and  the  lessons  to 
be  leamt  from  such  study,  and  the  results  would 
be  in  many  respects  much  more  wholesome  than 
those  gained  by  the  isolated  study  of  such  work 
by  each  member  separately.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  make  foreign  countries  the  first  to  be  visible. 
It  had  been  too  much  the  custom  to  m.ake  a  first 
rush  to  Italy,  as  the  great  nursery  of  the  arts,  as, 
in  truth,  it  was.  He  (the  president)  would 
rather  say  : — Begin  at  borne  as  a  centre,  and 
gradually  extend  your  survey  as  opportunity 
serves.  Let  your  tastes  be  formed  at  home  ;  let 
your  first  impressions  be  derived  from  your 
national  position  and  instincts,  but  let  your 
knowledge  bo  extended  to  the  utmost  limits 
accessible  to  you.  A  further  source  of  mutual 
interest  and  improvement  might  be  opened  out, 
supposing  the'arrangement  for  it  to  be  possible, 
if  all  members  could  be  induced  to  produce  their 
vacation  studies  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, A  fund  of  information  would  be  not 
merely  collected,  but  disseminated,  as  to  the 
existence  and  locality  of  works  which  were  be.it 
worth  seeing ;  it  would  extend  our  sphere  of  ob- 
servation and  study  ;  it  would  give  to  us  to  some 
little  extent  the  advantages  of  each  other's  ideas 
upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
preceding  design  ;  and  it  would  le  an  additional 
inducement   to   take     more   pains   to   work   out 


sketches  in  an  accurate  and  intelligible  manner  by 
a  comparison  with  what  others  do.  I  have  now 
carried  my  remarks  to  too  great  a  length  to  allow 
of  entering  into  other  topics  of  interest,  to  which 
perhaps  I  ought  to  have  referred  at  length,  such 
as  the  disputed  authorship  of  the  designs  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  new  works  of  the  past 
year,  the  Law  Courts  competition,  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition,  which  latter  is  still  carrying 
on  successfully  the  work  at  which  it  aims.  I  can 
therefore  ouly  conclude  by  calling  attention  to 
the  collections  which  have  been  kindly  lent  us  for 
this  e\'ening'3  entertainment.  I  would  especially 
mention  the  beautiful  collection  of  needlework  ex- 
hibited by  a  firm  at  Bruges,  and  also  a  new  pro- 
cess for  permanent  and  indestructible  wall  deco- 
ration. The  process  consists  in  placing  the  tiles 
together  and  then  painting  the  subject,  after 
which  the  tiles  are  taken  apart  and  burnt,  form- 
ing an  enamelled  surface.  This  enamelled  sur- 
face when  done  on  glazed  tiles,  such  as  those  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Lavers  and  Barraud,  is  capable 
of  the  highest  delicacy  of  finish.  The  other  speci- 
men of  the  same  kind,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Har- 
land  and  Fisher,  on  ordinary  plain  tiles,  is  ca- 
pable of  less  elaborate  finish,  and  it  therefore 
forms  a  less  expensive  mode  of  decoration.  The 
sketches  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  and  other  drawings 
and  paintings  have,  I  hope,  afforded  an  attractive 
portion  of  the  evening's  enjoyment. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  the  thscourse  to  which 
the  members  had  just  listened  had  been  so  full  of 
subject  for  reflection  that  to  dwell  upon  it  in  any 
degree  at  that  late  hour  of  the  evening  would  be 
an  impossibility.  The  Association  had  done  good 
work  in  the  profession  of  architecture,  and  was 
able,  if  fairly  tried,  to  do  good  work  still.  When 
he  said  that,  he  meant  that  it  might  do  even 
better  work  than  it  had  yet  done.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  Association  dated  from  the  very 
commencement.  The  Association  had  probably 
done  more  in  respect  to  the  education  of  the 
young  mind  than  any  other  society  which  the 
profession  possessed.  Certain  it  was  that  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  had  a  more  stately  designation,  and 
fulfilled  more  stately  functions ;  but  he  had 
always  thought  that  this  particular  Association, 
being  an  association  of  young  men  for  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  promoting  practical  education 
amongst  each  other,  was  one  which  could  not 
fail,  had  not  failed,  and  would  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  immense  advantages.  He  had  often 
said  before  that  some  of  the  cleverest  architects — 
although  not  necessarily  those  whose  names  were 
the  most  prominent — owed  to  this  Association 
their  acquisition  of  cleverness  of  design.  He 
was  speaking  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  mention  names,  but 
there  were  friends  of  his  in  the  room  who  knew 
to  whom  he  referred.  He  was  sorry  to  find, 
however,  that  of  late  years  the  system  of  reading 
papers  at  the  Association  by  members  themselves 
had  been  on  the  decline.  He  could  not  imagine 
what  could  be  the  reason  that  this  Association, 
numbering  now  530  members,  could  not  produce 
a  dozen  good  papers  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  an  effort  was 
made,  there  were  many  in  their  midst  who  only 
required  to  be  urged  to  produce  papers  alike 
creditable  to  themselves  and  the  Association  and 
the  profession  to  which  they  belonged. 

One  of  the  secretaries  handed  the  Professor  the 
syllabus  of  papers,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
more  than  half  the  papers  were  contributed  by 
the  members,  and  the  Professor  expressed  him- 
self glad  to  know  this. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE   OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Inaugural  Meeting,  Session  1SG8-9. 

ON  Monday  evening  last  the  inaugural  meeting 
of  the  Institute  was  held  at  Conduit-street. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read 
and  confirmed,  the  deaths  of  Messrs.  D.  T. 
Alison  and  O.  R.  Burnell,  Fellows,  were 
annoimced.  Mr.  Menzies  Marshall,  of  22,  Old 
Burlington-street,  was  elected  an  associate,  and 
a  list  of  recent  donations  of  books  was  read, 
which  included  valuable  contributions  by  Mr. 
Tite,  in  addition  to  his  recent  munificent  bequest 
for  the  library. 

THE  president's  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  in  rising  to  deliver  his  in- 
augural address,  apologised  for  not  having  it  pre- 
pared and  printed  as  usual,  pleading  in  extenuation 
the  time  occupied  in  electioneering  matters.    Con- 


cerning the  Institute,  he  said  that  its  success  was 
manifest  and  increasing.  The  total  number  of 
associates,  fellows,  and  honor.ary  members  in  May 
this  year  was  623,  and  of  fellows  (the  more  impor- 
tant element)  in  1S5S,  they  only  mustered  1 46,  but 
at  the  present  time  they  mustered  262.  This  was 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  showed  that  the  main 
element  of  the  success  of  the  profession  in  life 
was  increasing.  There  were  few  architects  in 
London  who  had  not  joined  the  Institute  and  en- 
deavoured to  farther  its  objects.  It  was  pleasing 
to  find  that  the  finances  were  satisfactory.  During 
the  past  year  the  library  had  been  added  to  in  an 
infinitely  valuable  manner.  One  of  the  last  para- 
graphs of  the  report  of  the  council,  dated  May  4, 
contained  the  following  passage,  in  which  he 
heartily  concurred  : — "  The  council  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  new  arrangements  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  paid  officers  made 
during  the  previous  session  has  worked  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  honorary  secretaries  have  been  there- 
by relieved  from  the  more  onerous  duties  of  the 
office,  and  have,  in  consequence,  been  able  to 
give  .attention  to  many  matters  which  have  pre- 
viously been  left  in  abeyance."  Though  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Institute  Mr.  Fowler  worked 
exceedingly  hard,  the  business  of  the  Institute  so 
greatly  increased  that  no  one  actively  engaged  in 
professional  pursuits  could  be  expected  to  find 
time  to  give  attention  to  the  work.  During  the 
past  session  the  papers  read,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, had  been  of  very  great  interest.  Mention 
might  be  made  of  that  by  Professor  Ansted  on 
the  relations  between  geology  and  architecture, 
and  also  that  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  The  dis- 
cussions which  followed  these  papers  were 
very  important.  The  last  paper  was  that  by 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  which  dealt  with  the  im- 
provement of  structural  architecture,  as  exem- 
plified in  Dulwich  College,  by  the  use  of 
terra  cotta.  Having  had  some  experience  iu  the 
use  of  terra  cotta,  he  (Mr.  Tite)  would  caution 
his  hearers  as  to  its  employment.  Where  terra 
cotta  was  used  in  the  ante-fixEC  of  the  great 
church  of  St.  Pancras  it  failed  in  a  good  many  in- 
stances. Again,  the  statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
at  Brighton,  composed  of  this  material,  now  pre- 
sented a  pitiable  spectacle,  one  arm  and  one  leg 
having  fallen  or  been  broken  off.  Young  architects 
should  be  extremely  careful  that  the  material 
was  well  and  homogeneously  burned,  and  in  in- 
troducing a  new  material  of  that  kind  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  ready  to  adopt  that  with  which 
they  had  not  an  entire  acquaintance.  Referring 
to  the  great  competitions  for  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  the  new  Law  Courts,  he  said  that  the 
many  incidents  in  connection  therewith  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  profession,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  ask  the  secretary  to  read  short 
summaries  of  the  entire  proceedings  in  these  two 
competitions.  [This  having  been  done,  the 
President  proceeded.]  In  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's 
inaugural  address  to  the  Institute  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  (Mr.  Tite's)  nomination  to  the  pre- 
sidency, he  made  the  following  remarks : — 

I  was  just  observiug  tliat  there  were  certain  complica- 
tions attacliing  to  the  competition  for  the  New  Law 
Courts.  These  were  of  an  administrative  character,  and 
owed  their  origin  to  the  fact  th,it  the  Government  had 
handed  over  no  inconsider.able  portion  of  the  control  (whicfi 
in  the  case  of  moat  public  buildings  would  have  been 
shared  between  the  Treasury  .and  the  Board  of  Works)  to  a 
special  commission,  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
comprising  a  large  infusion  of  the  legal  element.  These 
gentlemen  set  to  work  with  a  very  sound  prmciple  strongly 
before  them,  and,  as  was  not  unnatural,  rode  that  principle 
a  little  hard.  They  assumed  that  the  successful  architect 
(or  architects)  ought  to  have  made  himself  practically  nc- 
quaiuted  with  the  working  of  the  different  courts  of  law, 
.and  the  inference  wliich  they  drew  from  this  undeniable 
proposition  was  that  it  w:\s  needful  for  them  to  be  exces- 
sively restricted  in  the  number  of  competitors  chosen,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  business  of  the  courts  from  being  inter- 
rupted by  the  frequent  visits  of  curious  investigators,  and 
so  tltey  drew  the  line  at  six.  This  was  palpably  in  tho  eyes 
of  all  men,  except  the  Commissioners  themselves,  an  ex- 
traviigant  application  of  their  principle.  Not  to  allude  to 
.any  other  objection  this  restriction  manifested  considerable 
confusion  .as  to  the  artistic  obligation,  contracted  willi  the 
national  honour,  to  produce  the  best  obtainable  building. 
However,  it  required  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
overcome  the  reluctance  of  this  most  respectable  junta. 

What  Mr.  Hope  then  predicted  followed  exactly. 
At  the  same  time,  the  result,  on  the  whole,  was 
not  unsatisfactory.  The  calling  in  of  two  pro- 
fessional judges — men  of  the  greatest  possible 
eminence  and  practical  skill — was  exactly  the 
course  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  Powuall  and  Shaw  was  satis- 
factory to  all.  It  was  said  that  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Barry  and  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Street  were  the 
best.  These  two  gentlemen,  by  putting  their 
heads  together  to  erect  the  building,  would  have 
satisfied  the  nation  and  acted  upon  a  principle 
tor  which   there   was  plenty  of   precedent.     But 
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such  was  not  the  result.     Discussion  was  indulged 
in,  and  ultimately  Mr.    Barry    was  awarded    the 
building  of  the  Nationil  Gallery  and    Mr.  Street 
the   New   Law    C  urta— a  result  which  did  not 
appear  very  much  to  pleasse  anybody,  and  which 
appeared    eo   extremely  diiBcult  to  consider,  be- 
cause  each  gentleman  had    equal  merits,  and  the 
solution    which    he    (.Mr.  Tite)  ventured   at    the 
time   to  suggest   to    the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
peared a   reasonable    one.     That  suggestion  was 
made  on  the  motion  of  Jlr.  Julian  Goldsraid,  and 
was  as  follows :— That  inasmuch   as  it  wa-s  per- 
fectly well  known  that  the  Law  Courts  as  designed 
would  occupy  much  more  space  than  that  accorded 
them,  they  should  be   divided,  one  to  be  located 
on  the  Thames   Embankment,  and  the  other  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  that  the  one  should  be 
entrusted    to  the  care  of  Mr.  Street  and  the  other 
to   Mr.  Barry.     That  suggestion   was  opposed  in 
the  House,  and  thus  the  matter  ended  in  a  some- 
what unsatisfactory  manner.     He   was  unwilling 
to  pursue  the  subject  further,  except  to  say  that 
unless  the   strictest   adherence   was  kept  to  the 
conditions  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  men 
of  honour  and  talent  would  join  in  such  competi- 
tions.    The  result  might   be  satisfactory  in  the 
present    instance,  for  one  or    the  other    of  the 
gentlemen  concerned  would   ha  sure   to   erect  a 
creditable  edifice.      At  the   same   time,  if  there 
was  no   disappointment  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in- 
convenience  on   the  other,   he  should  still  regret 
that_  some   more  satisfactory  result  had  not  been 
o  tained.     If  competition  w.is  to  be  indult;ed  in, 
it  ought,  it  must,  and  it  would  be  done  only  success- 
fully, usefully,  and  wisely  by  the  strictest  obedi- 
ence   to    the    original    agreement    under    which 
gentlemen  went  into  these   competitions.     Turn- 
ing  to  another  subject,  he  congratulated  the  In- 
stitute on  having  obtained  the  valuable  assistance 
and  friendship  of   Mr.  A.    H.   Layard,  who  pur- 
posed during  the  session  giving  a  paper  upon  the 
'•  Art  Decorations  of  Venice."     In  an  address   of 
his  (the  President's)  in  1S32,  he  said  tliat  in  the 
House   of   Commons  architects  were  not  particu- 
larly   well    received.     At  present  they  were  held 
in  much  greater  estimation.     He  would  strongly 
recommend  young  architects  not  to  confine  them- 
selves   to  one    style.      It   was   of  no    use    being 
merely  a   Gothic  or    a  Classic  architect;    but  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  understand  both  styles 
They    should   not    be   led   away   by    the    mere 
fashion   of  the  day.     The  difficulty    of    the    pre- 
sent day  was  Ihat  everything   must   be   Gothic. 
Gothic  was  excellent  when   well  applied,   but  it 
was  not  very  agreeable  when  not  so  applied.    This 
style  was  carried  a  little  too   far  in  the   present 
<\ij.     He  had  done  as  much  in  the  Gothic  way  as 
moat  men.     He  was   one   of   the  first  men  who 
attempted    a    railway     station     in    that     style. 
■\Vhether   he   had   succeeded   or   not   a   visit    to 
Carlisle   would   decide.     It  didn't  go   very  well 
with  the  platforms  and  roofs,  but  very  well  indeed 
with  the  interior  and  the  refreshment  rooms.     He 
■congratulated  Mr.  Scott  upon  the  development  of 
thatstyle  as  witnessed  in  the  new  Midland  Riilway 
Station  at  St.  Pancras.     One  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  skill  displayed  in  the  construction   of 
the  roof,  as  also  the  propriety  of  the  decorations 
belonging  to  it.     It  was  a  building  in   every  way 
worthy  of  the  nation  and   the   time.     He   would 
now  advert  to  a  subject  upon  which  it  was  painful 
to  dwell.     One  of  the  deaths  announced  is  that  of 
Mr.  G.  R.  Bumell,  who  was  a  great  personal  friend 
of  his  (Ihe  President's).     He  was   well  knowu  as 
an  architect  and  civil  engineer   of   several   great 
undertakings,  and  made  his  mark  in  the  ranks  of 
professional  literature  as  a  profuse  and  accurate 
author.     Amongst  his  other  works  he  contributed 
important  series  of  articles  to  the  BuiLDrao  News, 
principally  upon  roof  construction.     After  briefly 
alluding  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Alison,  Mr.  Tite  re- 
ferred  to   the   Thames   Embankment  as  a  work 
worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  and  of   which   English- 
mea  might  well  be  proud.     That  work  had  been 
carried  out  so  far  in  a  comparatively  short   time, 
but  whether   regarded   from  the  beauty  of   the 
material,  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  or 
•the  utility  of  ihe  work  itself,  it  marked  itself  out 
as  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  age.     Powers 
iiad  been  recently  obtained  for  its  continuance  up 
to  Eattersea,  and  probably  efforts  would  be  made 
to  continue  it  on  the  other  side.     He   was   grati- 
fied at  the  progress  made  in  the  new  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,   opposite   the    Houses    of    Parliament, 
which   was   being   erected  from   designs   by  Mr. 
Cunie,  upon  the   pl,an  of  the  Lariboissicre    and 
other  great  French  hospitals.     It  would  accommo- 
''*'i  GOO  sick  persons,  and  as   a  piece    of   archi- 
■    -lure   would  be  just  as  creditable  as  it  was  as  a 
ivork  of  humanity.     After  an  allusion  to  the  pro- 


gress of  architecture  in  the  City,  the  President 
said  that  he  recollected  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
speaking  some  three  or  four  years  ago  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Mansion  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  re-decoration  of  St.  Paul's.  He 
said  that  ho  had  been  looking  at  Evelyn,  who 
stated  that  "  he  had  passed  through  London,  and 
thought  it  tho  ugliest  city  in  all  Europe  for  its 
size."  He  (Mr.  Tite)  hoped  that  wo  were  re- 
moving the  great  blot  on  our  national  education 
■and  means,  and  that  soon  we  should  have  Loudon 
worthy  of  the  great  nation  of  which  it  was  tho 
capital.  He  could  not  say  quite  as  much  for  the 
bridges  which  were  now  spanning  tho  Thames  in 
all  directions.  Old  Blackfriars  Bridge  hail  ceased 
to  exist,  and  of  the  structure  now  taking  its 
place  he  might  apply  the  words  of  Evelyn,  and 
say  that  it  would  be  the  ugliest  bridge  in  all 
Europe  for  its  size.  However,  it  would  bring  in- 
creased convenience,  and  add  to  tho  comforts  of 
Londoners.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tito  thanked  the 
members  for  their  attention,  and  for  the  honour 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  to 
the  post  of  President. 

Mr.  Bkresford  Hope,  M.P.,  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address,  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  his  personal  merits,  although  he 
could  not  endorse  all  that  he  said.  He  would, 
however,  say  that  he  thought  the  constitution  of 
the  Institute  very  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the 
mover  of  a  resolution  could  not  vote  thereupon, 
and  were  any  so  wild  as  to  get  up  and  move  a 
counter  proposition  to  that  which  he  had  put 
forward,  he  would,  by  the  rules  of  the  Institute, 
be  unable  to  support  his  own  motion.  He 
thought  it  time  that  a  reform  should  be  elTected 
in  certain  matters  connected  with  the  Institute. 
Then,  again,  there  was  another  rule,  worthy  only 
of  four  hundred  years  ago,  relative  to  member- 
ships and  fellowships  of  the  Institute.  £25 
made  an  honorary  fellow,  and  architectural  emi- 
nence only  made  a  member,  so  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Institute  £25  was  of  more  value 
than  architectural  eminence.  If  the  profession 
was  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  reforms  must 
be  eft'ected  at  the  Institute.  As  to  competition, 
how  was  a  young  man  to  make  his  talent  known 
without  it  ?  Those  who  decried  competition 
should  at  least  be  able  to  bring  forward  some 
other  plan  by  which  the  interests  of  all  would  be 
served.  In  reference  to  some  question  concern- 
ing the  profession  which  he  was  to  have  brought 
before  the  House  last  session,  he  said  that  he 
had  not  done  so  for  several  reasons  ;  but,  if  re- 
turned to  the  new  House,  'ue  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  question  as  a  branch  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive scheme — viz.,  the  appointment  of  a 
public  Minister  of  Art,  Architecture,  and  Science, 
who  should  absorb  the  offices  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  and  other  officers — a  minister 
who  should  be  responsible  to  Parliament.  He 
agreed  with  the  President  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  architect  to   study  all  styles  of 

Mr.  G  G  Scott  seconded  the  resolution,  saying 
that  so  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  competition, 
and  he  thought  he  spoke  the  general  feeling  of 
the  profession. 

Mr.  Geokqe  Godwin-,  in  support,  said  that 
while  it  was  advisable  to  let  bygone  competitions 
be  bygones,  he  must  remark  that  thero  was  at 
present  a  great  number  of  competitions  which 
appeared  to  be  managed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  He  especially  alluded  to  those  for 
erecting  asylums  in  the  metropolitan  district  for 
the  imbecile  poor.  He  wanted  to  know  who 
named  tho  six  or  twelve  gentlemen  who  were 
selected  to  compete.  In  one  or  two  cases  at 
least  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  the  young 
men  brought  into  these  competitions  was  that 
they  were  untrammelled  by  anything  like 
former  work  or  former  connections,  and  would 
make  their  dobut  as  architects  of  these  a-sylums. 
Some  of  them  would  doubtless  distmguish  them- 
selves, but  older  men  should  not  be  passed  over._ 

Mr.  Chaeles  Barbt  suggested  that  the  archi- 
tects of  the  asylums  referred  to  were  selected 
from  motives  of  economy.  The  terms  oflered  were 
such  as  no  member  of  the  Institute  could  con- 
scientiously accept.  The  subject  of  competitions 
was,   however,  under   the    consideration   of   the 

council.  .       .,         , 

Mr  A.  H.  Layard,  MP.,  in  supportmg  the  vote 
of  thanks,  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Uovem- 
ment  was  about  to  erect  the  largest  series  of 
buUdings  that  had  ever  been  undertaken  at  one 
time.  These  comprised  the  new  Law  Courts,  vhe 
National  Gallery,  a  greater  portion  of  the  public 


South  Kensington  for  tho  natural  history  collec- 
tions of  tho  Uriiiah  Museum.  Ho  would  oll'er  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  buildings  should  bo 
in  the  Gothic  or  in  the  Classic  style.  He  wiahed 
that  those  words  were  forgotten,  and  that  atten- 
tion  w;is  turned  more  to  the  cultivation  of  a  true 
English  style.  It  concerned  tho  national  honour 
that  these  buildings  should  be  erected  in  a  style 
and  in  positions  worthy  of  ua.  They  had  a 
magnificent  site  in  tho  Thames  I^mbankment,  and 
opportunities  were  now  aUbrded  of  erecting  a 
series  of  public  buildings  unequalled  in  grandeur 
by  those  of  any  other  country.  He  trusted  that 
the  Institute  would  direct  particular  attention  to 
these  buildings  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  per- 
petration of  errors.  The  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  concerning  the  National  Gallery  had 
not  been  satisfactory,  but  it  was  idle  to  think  of 
altering  it  now. 

Mr.  Bekesford  Hope  put  his  motion,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Phisident,  in  responding,  said  that  the 
Royal  Academy  would  bo  ready  to  receive  the  pic- 
tures in  April  next,  when  a  large  increase  of  wall 
space  would  bo  given  to  the  profession. 

Mr.  Paukeii  briefly  called  attention  to  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Archioological  Society  at 
Rome,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 


ASSOCIATED  ARTS  INSTITUTE. 

THE  opening  convcrsizionn  of  session  1868.9 
took  place  on  Saturday  evening  last.  Tho 
walls  of  the  room  were  adorned  with  many  fine 
paintings  and  sketches,  and  in  the  way  of  statuary 
Mr.  W.  Whale's  group,  "  The  Slaughter  of  tho 
Innocents,"  for  which  the  last  gold  medal  at  the 
Academy  was  awarded,  and  a  bust  of  the  poet 
Montgomerie  Ranking  (who  is  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Arts  Institute),  by  Mr.  F.  Scarlet 
Potter  (one  of  the  secretaries),  were  exhibited. 
Some  sea  pieces,  by  Bellamy,  and  some  fine 
sketches,  by  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  attracted  much 
attention.  Particularly  noticeable,  however,  and 
forming  a  principal  feature  in  the  proceedings, 
was  the  exhibition  of  a  series  of  water-colour 
sketches  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  old  abbeys, 
castles,  churches,  and  mediajval  buildings,  the 
productions  of  the  late  Sir  Riclurd  Westmacott. 
These  were  much  atlmired,  and  allusion  was  made 
to  them  in  the  president's  opening  address. 
Madame  Talbot  Sherer,  and  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  tended  greatly  to  the  evening's  en- 
joyment l>y  displaying  their  musical  abilities. 

Professor  Westmacott,  the  jiresident,  in  com- 
mencing his  a<ldress,  said  that  an  opinion  might 
now  fairly  be  given   upon  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of   the  Institute,  seeing  that  it  was  now  in 
its  lifth  session.     He  was  very  glad  to  say  that 
these  were  very  promising.      They  must  all  bo 
aware  of  the  dithculty  of  organising  new  societies, 
more  especially  when  they  had  so  much  in  rela- 
tion to  others  that  already  existed,  and  tho  only 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
institution  of  the  kind  was  to  give  it  some  specific 
distinction.     The  purpose  of  this  institution  was 
sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  the  promoters  of 
it  in  carrying  it  out  as  they  had  done.     That  pur- 
pose was  to  direct  artists  in   all  branches  of  art — 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  ai«l  engraving  ; 
to   lend   its   assistance  to  the  furtherance  of  all 
schemes  which  were  of  general  interest  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  art,  upon  tho  principle 
that  though  every  branch  of  art  might  be  prac- 
tised separately,  each  of  its   particular  sections 
tended  to  a  perfect  whole ;  and,  taking  this  view, 
the  communication  of  ideas  and  the  interchange  of 
opinions  might  lead  to  results  which  should  pro- 
duce those  harmonious  wholes  and  combinations 
which  all  the  arts  together  ought  to  efTect.     That 
was   no  new  or   impossible  or  Utopian   theory, 
because  they  knew  from   existing  examples  that 
this  union  and  combination  of  artistic  opinioQ 
had   already  been  very  successful,  and  had  led  to 
great  results.     More  especially  diil  wo  see  this  ia 
the  best  periods  of   Greek  art,  which  embraced 
a  system  of  beauty  which  had  never  before  existed 
in  any  other  school.     Art,  as   they  all  knew,  wai 
far  too  difficult  for  it  to  be  supposed  that  indivi- 
duals could,   as  a   rule,   excel   in  every  branch. 
There   had   been,  however,  remarkable   instances 
where   excellence   had   been   attained   in  several 
directions,    such    as    Michael    Angelo,   Raphael, 
and   others.      Bernini   was  an  artist   who    had 
a   great   mind   for  combination?,   and   produced 
very  remarkable  works.     It  was  told  of   him  that 
in  his  time  a  iite  was  given  in   Rome,   when  he 
designed  the  theatre,  painted   the  scenes,   wrote 


offit:rand  a  buU.hV;TX  neTghbo-iIihood  of    the  drama,  composed  the  music,  and  executed  the 
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statues  for  the  staircases  and  the  difficult  parts  of 
the  building.  Although  Bernini's  works  were 
not  such  as  could  be  put  before  artists  as  examples, 
he  was  possessed  of  remarkable  power,  and  such 
a  possession  was  a  rarity.  It  must  be  admitted 
as  a  depressing  fact  that  out  of  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  art,  very,  very  few  were  able  to 
leave  works  behind  them  which  would  live.  But 
this  fact  in  itself  placed  art  in  a  very  high 
position,  for  it  showed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  too  much  time  to  it  if  excellence  was  sought 
to  be  attained.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  any 
individual  to  hope  to  e.xcel  in  all  branches,  seeing 
that  it  required  the  whole  energy  of  a  lifetime  to 
excel  in  one.  It  was  not  unnatural  under  these 
circumstances  that  young  men  especially  should 
endeavour  to  organise  some  system  by  which  they 
and  their  brethren  might  talk  together  over  the 
difficulties  of  art.  With  such  an  object  this  asso- 
ciation had  been  formed.  They  ought  to  feel,  and 
they  must  feel,  that  those  engaged  in  particular 
sections  of  art  ought  to  work  in  concert,  and  to 
show  that  although  every  individual  had  to  attain 
excellence  in  his  own  particular  branch,  all  those 
parts  were  parts  of  one  whole,  leading  to  one  great 
result.  Those  who  knew  anything  about  tho 
history  of  art  knew  that  such  combinations  of 
artists  as  that  institution  existed  in  mediaeval 
times  in  the  guilds  and  brotherhoods  of  art,  where 
individual  feeling  was  absorbed  into  association, 
and  self  was  lost  sight  of  in  a  corporation.  The 
results  of  this  association  and  abnegation  of  self 
were  seen  in  some  of  the  great  works  on  the  con- 
tinent even  now.  The  artists  sacrificed  their  own 
views  in  order  that  some  great  purpose  might  be 
carried  out.  They  sacrificed  at  this  shrine  of 
combination  all  personal  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
greed  of  gain,  which  had  often  seriously  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  art.  He  thought  that  it  was 
precisely  this  want  of  the  renunciation  of  self  that 
characteri.ied  the  art  of  the  present  day.  It  had 
this  advantage,  certainly — that  we  saw  a  great 
deal  of  originality  in  art,  arising  from  each 
artist  pursuing  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  ; 
but  they  must  all  admit  that  there  was  a  great 
want  of  association  in  art  in  all  that  they  did. 
If  a  Greek  architect  was  required  to  execute  a 
great  work,  the  Parthenon  for  instance,  he  called 
to  his  aid  all  the  resources  of  this  principle 
of  combination,  and  the  artists  of  the  middle 
ages  worked  in  precisely  the  same  spirit ; 
and  that  it  was  that  produced  the  art  of 
those  periods.  Although  there  were  prejudices 
which  arose  against  societies  of  that  kind,  it  was 
but  fair  to  state  how  the  Institute  guarded  against 
them.  It  was  thought  in  some  quarters  that 
these  associations  very  often  ended  where  they 
began — ic  talk.  The  Institute  was  not  a  debating 
society.  Its  members  never  met  until  their  work 
of  the  day  was  linished,  when  they  met  to  ex- 
change opinions.  There  was  no  objection  to  this, 
provided  that  the  members  guarded  against  any 
abuse  of  it.  Throughout  life  people  were  met 
with  endowed  with  different  gifts  ;  and  in  a  meet- 
ing of  that  kind  were  to  be  found  many  gentle- 
men who  could  literally  give  valuable  information 
to  their  friends  from  their  own  practical  know- 
ledge of  art.  There  was  another  class  of  mem- 
bers who  had  time  and  opportunity  to  study  the 
literature  of  art,  and  another  class  who  had  been 
in  the  haV>it  of  studying  the  canons  of  criticism. 
From  all  these  various  classes  of  members  which 
the  Institute  embraced  much  was  to  be  learnt, 
for  there  was  no  siigle  intellectual  exercise  that 
might  not  be  brought  profitably  and  advan- 
tageously to  the  service  of  art.  There  was 
another  pecviliarity  in  that  Institute  which  was 
highly  creditable  to  its  founders;  it  held  out  its 
arms  to  give  a  welcome  to  amateurs,  and  was 
only  too  glad  to  show  that  there  was  no  petty 
professional  exolusivenesa  that  could  shut  the 
door  ag.ainst  anyone  who  as  a  student  of  art  was 
eligible  for  membership.  Mr.  Potter,  the  secre- 
tary, had  furnished  him  (Professor  \v  estmacott) 
with  some  statistics  which  showed  that  the  In- 
stitute was  in  a  healthy  state.  The  present  was 
the  fifth  session.  At  the  opening  in  1863-4, 
the  number  of  members  was  'J.  Now,  in  1868, 
the  members  numbered  144.  There  were  few 
societies  that  made  such  small  calls  upon  the 
powers  or  the  time  of  artists  that  could  be  said  to 
hhow  greater  signs  of  vitality.  The  subscriptions 
of  the  nienibers,  though  only  5s.  per  annum  each, 
had  been  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  Institute  It  was,  however,  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  subscriptions,  not  with  a 
viewofniakiiigapur8e,butithadbeen  thought  that 
when  artists  f)f  distinction  or  experience  were  sn 
kind  ai  to  address  the   members   and   give  them 


discourses  on  art  or  on  subjects  connected  with 
art,  it  might  be  advantageous,  with  the  new 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute,  to  have 
these  printed  and  delivered  to  the  members. 
There  was  another  reason  why  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 
In  case  there  should  be  any  members  who  at- 
tended only  to  hear  their  own  voices,  they  might 
be  a  little  deterred  from  making  long  speeches 
from  the  fact  that  "  there's  a  chiel  amang  them 
takin'  notes,  an'  faith  he'll  prent  it."  The 
meetings  would,  for  the  future,  be  held  fort- 
nightly, and  papers  upon  art  subjects  would  be 
read  at  alternate  meetings  only.  There  would 
be  an  exhibition  of  sketches  once  a  month,  from 
subjects  announced  on  the  programme  of  the 
Institute.  Elaborate  drawings  were  not  ex- 
pected, although  true  artists  would,  of  course, 
send  in  nothing  but  works  of  art.  On  the 
evenings  of  these  exhibitions  there  would  also  be 
discussions  upon  questions  bearing  upon  and 
influencing  the  growth  of  art.  In  conclusion, 
the  Professor  adverted  to  the  series  of  sketches 
(sixty  in  number),  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
\y estmacott,  which  he  had  had  great  pleasure 
in  lending  for  the  evening.  They  had  never 
before  been  publicly  exhibited,  but  when  it 
was  considered  that  they  were  the  works  of  a 
sculptor  he  felt  no  shame  in  showing  them,  for 
there  were  few  men  who  could  produce  such  a 
series  of  sketches.  An  eminent  architect  had 
said  that  they  were  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
of  treatment  which  characterised  them — breadth 
of  treatment  in  an  art  (architecture)  which  their 
author  did  not  profess. 
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NEW  CHURCH   OP   ST.   LUKE, 
MILLWALL. 

HE  new  Church  of  St.  Luke,  Millwall,  of 
I  which  we  give  a  view  and  plan  in  our  present 
number,  is  the  development  or  rather  fructifica- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Jlissiou  established  in  the 
district  of  the  parish  of  Poplar,  and  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  the  last  three  years  with  the 
most  beneficial  results.  Hitherto  the  services 
of  the  Church  hive  oeen  performed  in  a  tempo- 
rary building  situate  in  the  West  Ferry-road. 
This  will  presently  be  superseded  by  the  new  and 
permanent  church  now  in  course  of  erection  on 
a  site  adjacent,  given  by  the  Lady  Margaret 
Charteris.  That  lady  has  further  assisted  the 
work  by  a  liberal  money  contribution,  in  which 
she  has  been  followed  by  many  other  well-wishers 
to  the  undertaking. 

The  new  church,  which  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburne,  architect,  of  Bernard-street, 
Russell-square,  is  calculated  to  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  600  adults,  all  upon  its  floor  space.  Its 
style  is  an  early  phase  of  the  Pointed  Gothic. 
Its  plan  comprises  a  chancel,  having  a  vestry  with 
porch,  &c.,  on  the  south  side,  and  an  organ  room 
on  the  north,  respectively  marked  D  and  C  on  the 
plan  ;  a  nave  and  north  and  south  aisles,  with 
tower  and  spire  at  the  east  end  of  the  former;  and 
an  ambulatory  and  porch  at  the  western  end, 
marked  in  like  miuner  B  and  A  on  the  plan 
The  materials  employed  are  Kentish  rag  stone 
random-laid,  with  coursed  bandings  of  the  s  ime 
for  the  exterior  face  of  the  walling,  and  stock 
brick,  relieved  by  yellow  malms  and  white 
Suffolk  bricks  in  the  arches  and  stringcourses, 
&c.,  for  the  interior.  The  freestone  work  for 
doors,  windows,  nave  columns,  and  arcades,  &c., 
will  be  the  best  Bath  and  Ancaster  stone.  The 
roofs  and  other  portions  of  the  timber  work  will 
be  clean  deal,  varnished.  'Ihe  seating  and  other 
similar  furniture  will  also  be  of  clean  deal,  var- 
nished. The  pulpit  and  reredos  will  be  of  stone, 
the  font,  of  course,  the  same.  The  floor  of  the 
chancel  will  be  paved  with  ornamental  tiles,  as 
will  also  the  nave  and  aisle  passages,  &c.  Such 
parts  of  the  area  as  are  covered  by  the  seats  will 
be  boarded.  The  windows  will  be  glazed  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass  in  q\iarry  patterns.  The 
roofs  will  be  slated,  and  the  ridge  finished  with 
an  ornamental  cresting  in  tile.  Mr.  Howard,  of 
King-street,  Covent  Garden,  is  the  contractor  for 
the  whole  of  the  works. 


NEW  METHOD  OE  LAYING   TIMBER  IN 
ASPHALTE. 

IN  the  annexed  cuts,  in  figs.  1  and  2  we  have  a 
Irvngitudioal  section  an  elevation,  aud  a  cross 
.section  of  a  new  method  of  laying  joists  and  other 
timbers  in  asphalte  or  bitumen.  The  invention 
has  been  recently  patented   by   M.  Kigoulot,  the 


object  being  to  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  solidity, 
with  a  less  expenditure  of  labour.  The  timbers 
intended  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  substances 
mentioned  are  in  the  first  place  grooved  longitu- 
dinally by  machinery  upon  that  face  which  is  in- 
tended to  lie  upon  the  asphalte.  The  groove  in 
cross  section  (see  fig.  '2)  represents  a  swallow's  tail, 
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and  the  consequence  is  that  when  the  wood  is 
placed  upon  the  hot  bitumen,  the  latter  penetrates 
and  fills  the  groove,  affording  a  great  increase  of 
support  and  strength  to  the  timber.  Half  of  fig. 
1  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  joist, 
showing  the  bitumen  filling  the  groove,  and  the 
other  half  an  elevation.  Another  advantage  of 
this  method  is  that  it  dispenses  with  all  nails, 
screws,  and  other  fastenings.  Moreover  the  wood 
can  be  laid  with  greater  rapidity  than  under  the 
ordinary  system.  There  is,  of  course,  the  cost  of 
grooving  the  wood  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving 
in  labour  and  materials. 


READING   DESK   AND   CHAIR,    CHAPEL 
NESTFIELD,     DARLINGTON. 

THE  chair  and  reading  desk  which  with  details 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  our  illustrations 
was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darling- 
ton, for  the  United  Methodist  Chapel  at  Nestfield, 
Darlington,  which  building  has  just  been  com- 
pleted from  his  designs.  The  furniture  is  of  red 
deal,  with  pierced  sides  and  ends,  and  stained  and 
varnished,  the  chamfers  being  stained  a  darker 
tint  than  the  rest  of  the  work,  thus  causing  the 
mouldings  to  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  The  cost 
of  the  chair  was£6  6s.  6d.,  and  the  desk  £5  lis.  6d. 


NEW  STEAM  GENERATOR. 

THE  Leeds  Mercury  has  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  a  new  steam  generator,  in  the 
using  of  which  explosions  are  entirely  obviated, 
and  where,  moreover,  economy  of  space  is  a  de- 
sideratum, its  compact  and  portable  form  must 
ensure  its  speedy  adoption.  We  refer  to  the  new 
patent  boiler  and  superheater,  by  the  well-known 
firm,  the  Messrs.  Howard,  of  Bedford.  Two  of 
these  boilers,  now  working  at  Messrs.  lUingworth 
and  Ingham's,  timber  merchants,  Wellington- 
street,  we  have  seen.  They  are  tubular,  com- 
mencing over  the  fire  with  a  series  of  horiz  intal 
tubes,  a  vertical  series  rising  from  these  joins 
to  another  horizontal  series  at  the  top ;  these 
latter  and  top  of  the  former  becoming  the  super- 
heater. The  bursting  press\ire  of  each  of  the 
tubes  is  at  least  2,0001b.  to  the  square  inch,  and 
tested  to  a  bursting  pressure  of  50ulb.  to  the  inch. 
In  the  event  of  the  bursting  of  a  single  tube  (a 
very  unlikely  occurrence)  no  dangerous  accident 
could  ensue,  the  result  being  only  equal  to  the 
opening  of  a  valve,  with  a  rush  of  steam  and  water 
into  the  heating  chamber,  a  sudden  lowering  of 
the  steam  pressure,  and  possibly  the  extinction  of 
the  fires.  The  two  boilers  are  each  35  horse- 
power nominal,  or  collectively  70  horse-power,[and 
only  occupy  a  space  of  12ft.  by  10ft.  by  6ft.  6iD, 
Priming,  the  original  evil  connected  with  this 
principle  of  construction,  has  been  entirely  over- 
come, and  the  evaporative  power  of  the  boilers  is 
something  uncommon,  lib.  of  coal  evaporating 
101b.  of  water.  A  working  pressure  of  steam  can 
be  generated  from  cold  water  iu  twenty  minutes 
from  the  titne  of  starting  the  fires.  So  that 
apparently  from  every  point  of  vie w  this  invention 
seems  successful. 


At  Nottingham  a  Board  of  Arbitration  has 
been  formed  of  six  master  builders  and  six  ope- 
rative joiners  as  arbitrators,  and  an  architect  as 
umpire.  The  president  is  a  builder,  and  the  vice- 
president  an  operative  ;  aud  one  of  the  secretaries 
is  a  builder,  and  the  other  an  operative.  The  other 
branch  trades  have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  plan. 
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SMOKEPROOP  ARCHITECTURE. 

IN  prospect  of  the  erection  of  iho  ne^v  Law 
Courts,  some  of  the  daily  papers  have 
very  properly  insisted  on  the  necessity  for 
using  such  buiUlinj,'  materials  only  as'  will 
resist  the  action  of  a  London  atmosphere. 
There  must  be  no  repetition  of  the  lamentable 
failure  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  But 
this  is  not  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  our  chief 
national  works  should  be  free  from  premature 
decay  if  they  are  still  liable  to  be  blackened 
and  defaced  almost  beyond  recognition.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  select  costly  stones,  and  fashion 
them  with  infinite  labour,  when  a  very  few- 
years  will  hide  every  tint  and  every  detail 
\mder  a  veil  of  soot  i  Design  is' almost 
wasted  under  such  conditions,  and  elaboration 
is  fairly  thrown  away.  Three-fourths  of  the 
money  spent  in  ornament  on  our  new  City 
buildings  wouhl  have  been  laid  out  to  fi^r 
better  purpose  in  improving  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  built,  and  thus  making  their 
design  a  permanent  instead  of  a  transitory 
thing.  Under  these  circumstancs  some  of 
the  journals  above  referred  to  have  advocated 
the  extensive  use  of  terra  cotta  :  and  tlie 
relative  merits  of  this  and  some  other  sub- 
stances may  be  worth  examining.  With  re- 
gard to  durability,  terracotta  seems  to  vary 
considerably.  It  has  certainly  acquired  a 
high  reputation,  but  this  is  chiefly  based  on 
its  performances  in  more  favourable  localities 
than  London.  The  very  best  description  may 
probably  prove  more  durable  than  most  kinds 
of  stone,  but  the  inferior  ones— as  anyone 
may  see  at  some  of  the  stations  of  the  Metro- 
politan Extension — begin  to  scale  off  and 
disintegrate  after  a  very  short  exposure  to  the 
air.  On  the  effects  of  frost,  supposing  water 
to  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of  hollow 
terra  cotta  blocks,  it  is  needless  to  dilate. 
This  is  a  source  of  failure  which  care  might 
prevent,  though  care  of  this  kind  is  not  always 
certain  to  be  employed.  The  unpleasant 
variations  in  colour  to  which  this  material  is 
liable  form  a  more  serious  failing.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see,  in  the  different 
blocks  which  make  up  one  feature,  all  shades 
between  white  and  reddish  brown,  the  whole 
vividly  recalling  the  different  stages  of  baking 
exhibited  by  the  loaves  in  a  shop  window. 
By  more  caution  in  burning,  and  more  firm- 
ness in  the  rejection  afterwards  of  bad  speci- 
mens, this  evil  might  be  diminished,  of 
course  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  ex- 
pense. But  the  fact  remains  that  rmder  no 
circumstance  is  terra  cotta  equal  in  colour 
and  texture  of  surface  to  good  stone.  It  is 
imfortunate,  therefore,  that  manufacturers 
should  still  attempt  to  m  ike  it  an  imitation 
of  stone.  Red  would  be  a  better  and  more 
characteristic  tint  for  ii  than  the  dirty  white 
which  is  most  usual ;  but  red  terra  cotta  is 
at  present  rarely  used. 

Our  object  in  noticing  these  weak  points  is 
by  no  means  to  discourage  the  use  of  terra 
cotta  generally.  Difficulties  of  manufacture 
may  be  and  doubtless  are  being  surmounted. 
Ancient  buildings  in  abundance  show  how 
much  may  be  effected  with  the  material  in 
question  ;  and  several  modern  ones,  includioc 
the  new  Courts  at  the  Kensington  Museum, 
owe  much  to  its  introduction.  '  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  highest  form  of  brick  decoration.  Terra 
cotta  dressings  are  to  a  brick  building  what 
freestone  dressings  are  to  a  rubble  one.  And 
as  brick  is  the  natural  groundwork  for  the 
great  bulk  of  London  architecture,  terra  cotta 
is  extremely  appropriate  for  its  ornamental 
features.  It  needs  to  be  used  with  care,  for 
it  lends  itself  with  unfortunate  readiness  to 
that  love  of  display  which  is  the  canker  of 
modern  art.  There  is  the  disheartening 
prospect  of  seeing  the  same  details  used  over 
and  over  again  to  weariness,  till  what  was 
striking  and  effective  at  first  becomes 
thoroughly  sickening  by  repetition.  This, 
after  all,  is  the  great  danger  to  be  guarded 
against  when  terra  cotta  is  introduced  into 
our  street  architecture;  and  architects  will 
be   wise  to  avoid  cast  ornament   and  to  have 


the  chief  points  of  their  work  modelled. 
But,  to  follow  more  closely  our  main  subject, 
Will  terra  cotta  resist  the  action  of  smoke  ( 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  its  power  of  doing 
so  varies  greatly  according  to  its  (pialilv  ;  that 
in  nearly  every  case  soot  will  adhere  to  it, 
but  not  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  incapable  of 
being  washed  off'.  This  is  an  improvement, 
so  far,  on  Bath  or  Portland  stone,  and  it  is 
something  to  have  buildings  that  may  be  re- 
stored— for  a  month  or  two— almost  to  their 
pristine  freshness  whenever  the  proprietors 
will  go  to  the  expense  of  having  them 
cleaned.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  having  buildings 
that  remain  always  bright.  Our  present 
blackened  structures  of  Portland  stone  might 
be  washed  into  a  mitigated  shade  of  brown  if 
anyone  cared  to  do  it.  The  late  cleansing  of 
Temple  B.ir  shows  how-  much  might  be  done 
in  this  way,  and  yet  there  stand  City  churches 
and  halls  in  such  a  state  that  one  could 
hardly  say  whether  some  parts  of  the  walling 
were  originally  of  chalk  or  coal. 

Terra  cotta,  then,  seems  worthy  of  far 
more  extensive  use  in  our  street  architecture, 
but  it  is  after  all  a  material  for  second  class 
rather  than  for  first  class  work.  Both  in 
colour,  texture,  and  excellence  of  workman- 
ship, good  masonry  will  always  remain 
superior  to  it.  But  it  has,  or  ought  to  have, 
two  advantages  over  ordinary  masonry.  It 
is  less  liable  to  decay,  and  more  capable  of 
being  cleansed.  Is  there,  however,  nothing 
that  will  combine  these  properties  with  those 
that  are  wanting  ?  One  need  not  look  far  for 
a  reply.  Without  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  British  islands,  we  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  marbles  and  granites,  of  almost 
any  colour,  which  can  be  so  far  polished  as 
to  resist  all  adhesion  of  soot,  and  which  are 
all  but  unassailable  by  decay.  Some  of  them 
are  extremely  beautiful,  and  their  beauty,  un- 
like that  of  common  stone,  could  be  lasting 
and  imalterable.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
costly  to  work  ;  permanence  always  involves 
labour,  but  what  is  once  executed  in  them 
will  remain.  And,  after  all,  which  is 
the  most  extravagant — to  put  a  given 
amount  of  workmanship  where  it  will  be 
practically  annihilated  in  a  year  or  two,  or  to 
put  double  the  quantity  where  it  will  last  un- 
in  ured  for  century  after  century  I  A  country 
as  rich  as  England  can  surely  afford  to  build 
its  public  works,  not  for  ephemeral  display, 
but  for  permanent  use  and  grandeur.  But  it 
is  not  so  much  a  question  of  more  money  as  of 
more  wisdom  in  laying  out  the  money.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament,  now  blackening  and 
decaying  before  our  ej-es,  might  have  been 
built  of  granite  and  marble  for  the  sums 
spent  to  fritter  away  their  surface  into 
panelling.  If  the  use  of  durable  materials 
did  nothing  but  check  the  eruption  of  mean- 
ingless ornament  now  epidemic,  it  would  be 
well  worth  advocating.  Mr.  Ruskin  says 
somewhere  that  there  would  be  more  good 
painters  if  colours  were  a  guinea  a  cake  ;  and 
on  a  similar  principle,  there  might  be  more 
good  carving  if  carved  cornices  were  a  guinea 
an  inch.  Architects  and  sculptors,  too,  would 
then  put  a  little  more  thought  and  purpose 
into  what  was  to  be  paid  for  so  dearly.  And 
if  the  style  of  building  here  suggested — the 
only  one  at  present  known  which  smoke  and 
dirt  will  not  deface — should  have  the  trial  it 
deserves,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  cause  a  most 
healthy  reaction  in  our  architecture.  People 
would  then  think  twice  before  inserting 
elaborate  features,  which,  like  a  great  many 
commonly  adopted,  are  neither  useful  nor 
ornamental.  Designs  would  become,  so  to 
speak,  more  terse,  more  concise,  expressing 
more  than  now  with  much  less  apparent 
effort.  They  would  gain  in  "temperance,'' 
and  therefore  in  force,  and  so  would  become 
worthy  of  the  permanence  which  their  ma- 
terials would  confer. 


NORWICH  BOROUGH  LUNATIC  ASlTLUil. 

THE  Corporation  of  the  city  of  Norwich  uome 
time  since  invited  Mr.  Brown  and  .Mr.  Pbip- 
sou,  architects,  to  eond  in  pl,nia  for  tho  now 
Luuitic  Asylum  which  they  iutond  to  build. 
This  Wiis  doBo,  and  the  council  have  at  loDgth, 
actiu'^  on  tUo  report  of  the  select  committee,  who 
were  mainly  guided  by  the  reports  of  Dra. 
Robertson  aud  Ciiiipbell,  selected  those  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Piiipaon.  The  building,  which 
will  probably  be  shortly  commenced,  will  coat 
£33.000,  or  about  £3  per  head.  Mr.  Phipson's 
design  is  a  combination  of  the  pavilion  with  tho 
old  system,  and  hh  description  elites  that  the 
building  will  not  pretend  to  any  architectural 
effect. 


The  Eubsoription  for  Leijh  Hunt's  tomb  is 
Enlfieient  for  thj  pnrpcse,  anri  Mr.  Durham  will 
at  onco  proceed  to  fiaith  his  design  fo.*  it. 


MODERN  GASWORKS  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

ON  Monday  evening  an  elaborate  paper  on  thia 
subject  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Engineers  ly  Mr.  Henry  Gore,  consulting 
engineer.  Amon;?  tho  varied  applications  o£ 
scientific  discovery  to  the  purposes  of  daily  life, 
few,  if  any,  have  obtained  greater  importance 
than  that  which  relates  to  tho  man\if.acturc  of 
coal  gas.  Scarcely  a  city,  town,  or  village  of  con- 
siderable size  in  this  country,  on  tho  continent,  or 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  remains  un- 
Bupplied  with  thia  indispensable  agent  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  social  existence.  Its  use  ia  rapidly 
extending  ia  more  remote  regions,  for,  strange  as  it 
may  .ippear,  there  .arc  many  peoples  and  communi- 
ties who,  though  persistently  resisting  useful 
appUcatious  of  practical  science  as  dangerous 
innovations,  are  yet  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  use  of  gas  as  a  source  of  artificial  light  and 
heat.  Even  religious  prejudices  of  the  most 
obstinate  character  have  succumbed  to  this 
de.'-ire,  and  we  now  behold  the  Christian  church, 
the  mosque  of  the  JIahometan,  the  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  and  even  the  Chinese  temple,  each 
illuminated  by  this  simple  yet  beautiful   light. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  gas-lighting  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  gas  was  not  regartled  as  aqviestion  of 
any  great  importance.  The  coal  or  material  most 
easily  or  cheaply  obtained  was  used,  so  that  rich 
or  poor  gas  was  produced  just  as  the  works  hap- 
pened to  be  nearest  to  ordinary  or  cannel  coal. 
When  opposition  was  raised  to  the  companies,  it 
was  always  on  the  ground  of  price.  Opposition  to 
high  prices  led  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  Great 
Central  Gas  Company  for  supplying  the  City  of 
London.  The  two  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  this  undertaking  started  were  a  low  price 
and  a  low  standard  of  illuminating  power. 

To  c;rry  these  propos.al3  into  practice  re- 
quired that  the  works  should  be  constructed 
upon  a  system  involving  some  important  modi- 
fications and  chan.es  in  the  machinery  and  ap- 
paratus ;  and  a  process  of  manufacture  was 
adopted,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  to  obtain 
quantity,  quality  being  only  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. The  principle  laid  down  in  the  case 
of  the  Great  Central  Company  has  been  more  or 
less  applied  throughout  the  country,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  constructive  details  of  gas- 
works have  been  carried  out  almost  exclusively 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  gas  from  the  materials  used  for  its  production. 
Furnaces  affording  the  greatest  heat,  retorts  ex- 
posing the  largest  carbonising  surface,  condensers 
and  scrubbers  making  tho  strongest  ammoniacal 
liquor,  purifiers  of  large  capacity  and  surface  for 
the  o.\ide  system  of  purification,  monster  gas- 
holders,  and  last,  though  not  least,  street  mains  of 
the  dimensions  of  small  tunnels — these,  and  per- 
haps some  other  matters,  are  the  concomitants 
of  cheap  gas  as  inaugurated  at  the  period  above 
referred  to.  Subiiequfnt  events,  however,  have 
shown  that  the  consumers  have  become  diMatigGcd 
with  their  bargain.  An  agitation  which  origimated 
some  years  ago  still  continues  for  a  repeal  of  the 
condition  as  to  quality,  and  the  legiilaturc  has 
so  far  interfert-d  .as  to  raise  conniclorably  the  stan- 
dard of  illuminating  power  ;  the  important  ques- 
tion presents  itself  whether,  in  meeting  this  change, 
it  may  not  be  requisite  to  modify  tho  present 
mode  of  constructing  gasworks,  especially  in  those 
localities  where  mixed  coals  are  used  for  produc- 
ing gas  of  the  quality  required  by  these  new  regu- 
lations. 

In  large  works,  and  with  clay  retorts,  the 
system  of  through  setting  with  double  mouth- 
pieces is  unquestionably  the  moat  economical 
both  as  regards  fuel  and  durability.  But  this 
arrangement  is  open  to  grave  objections.      If  the 
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retorts  are  used  for  the  generation  of  gas  of  high 
iliuminating  power,  the  increased  surface  over 
■which  the  gas  passes  af;er  it  is  eliminated  from 
the  coal  exposes  it  to  the  chance  of  decomposition 
and  the  consequent  deposition  of  its  carbon.  That 
this  goes  on  to  a  very  great  extent  is  evident  from 
the  amount  of  solid  carbon  or  graphite  found  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  retorts.  In  through  re- 
torts this  deposition  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes  ; 
in  the  first  place,  in  chargiug  the  retort  with  coals 
either  by  the  scoop  or  shovel,  the  centre  of  the 
retort  scarcely  ever  receives  its  due  portion  of  coal, 
and  as  this  p-trt  is  always  the  hottest  it  follows 
that  the  gas  generated  from  the  thinner  stratum 
of  coal  is  exposed  to  intense  heat,  aud  a  portion 
of  it  is  speedily  decomposed,  liberating  the  hydro- 
gen aud  depositing  the  carbon,  thus  forming  a 
deposit  which  rapidly  increases  and  soon  renders 
the  retort  useless,  unless  precautions  are  taken 
from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  carbon.  Another 
cause  of  this  deposit  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  pressure  in  the  two  hydraulic  mains  ;  a  slight 
resistance  in  one  main  or  the  other  causes  the  gas 
to  take  the  course  offering  least  obstruction,  and  as 
th  e  particles  of  gas  thus  pass  over  a  larger  amount 
of  heated  surface,  they  are  exposed  to  the  greater 
risk  of  decomposition.  Several  expedients  have 
been  suggested  to  remedy  this  evil  ;  one  is  to  use 
a  valve  to  each  ascension  pipe  so  as  to  dispense 
with  the  dip  pipe  when  the  retort  is  working  ; 
another  is  to  have  only  one  hydraulic  main  placed 
over  the  centre  of  the  ovens  and  both  mouthpieces 
connected  to  it  by  a  single  dip  pipe.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  retort  is  made  will  exert  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  production  of  gas  of 
high  illuminating  power.  The  high  temperature 
at  which  clay  retorts  are  worked  tends  to  produce 
a  very  large  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydro- 
gen, by  the  decomposition  of  the  oleGaut  gas  aud 
hydrocarbon  vapours.  It  is  frequently  asserted 
that  by  the  use  of  richer  cannel  coals  the  excess  of 
non-illuminating  gas  is  rendered  highly  luminous 
by  becoming  saturated  with  the  hydrocarbons 
given  off  from  the  richer  coal  ;  but  this  is  only 
true  to  a  limited  extent,  inasmuch  as  the  mixture 
undergoes  rapid  deterioration,  consequent  on  the 
liquefaction  of  a  large  portion  of  these  hydrocarbon 
vapours.  The  two  forms  of  condenser  most  gene- 
rally in  use  are  the  tubular,  or  series  of  pipes,  and 
the  annular.  Whichever  ot  these  forms  is  adopted 
a  large  extent  of  surface  is  indispensable,  in  order 
that  the  separation  of  the  mechanical  and  non- 
chemical  impurities  contained  in  the  crude  gas 
may  be  gradual.  In  the  generality  of  works  as 
now  constructed,  the  g.as,  after  leaving  the  con- 
denser, is  subjected  to  the  process  of  washing, 
either  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  wash  vessel 
or  the  modern  contrivance  called  the  scrubber  ; 
the  object  in  either  case  is  still  further  to  purify 
the  gas  from  any  remaining  particles  of  tar,  heavy 
oils,  and  ammonia.  Many  very  conflicting  state- 
rueuts  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  effect 
of  water  in  removing  some  of  the  light-giving  con- 
stituents from  coal  gas.  Several  chemists  have 
asserted  that  water  exerts  but  a  small  influence  in 
diminishing  the  illuminating  power  of  coal  gas. 
Some  engineers,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  water 
produces  a  very  injurious  effect. 

On  the  first  establLshment  of  gasworks  some 
very  absurd  opinions  were  expresed  as  to  the 
form,  construction,  and  capacity  of  gas-holders. 
The  restrictions  proposed  as  to  the  dimensions  of 
these  vessels  are  certainlv  very  amusing  when 
recalled  and  contrasted  with  the  monster  creations 
of  the  present  day.  The  demand  for  gas,  conse- 
quent on  the  reduction  of  price,  has  led  engineers 
to  construct  gas-holders  the  capacities  of  which 
are  measured  by  millions  instead  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  feet,  as  was  the  case  formerly ;  at 
tempting  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  ever-re- 
curring question  of  economy.  The  larger  the 
gasholder  the  cheaper  its  cost  at  per  thousand  feet 
of  its  contents ;  but  it  is  a  question  for  serious 
consideration  whether,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  these 
enormous  depositories  are  not  open  to  grave  ob- 
jections. So  long  as  the  quantity  produced  in  the 
course  of  manufacture  was  the  essential  object  of 
our  manipulations,  the  effect  on  the  quality  of  gas 
by  it^  storage  was  only  of  secondary  importance; 
but  it,  as  we  are  by  recent  events  led  to  believe, 
a  much  higher  standard  of  illuminating  power  is 
to  be  imposed  on  gas  manufacturers,  the  ad- 
vantage of  these  enormous  gas-holders  may  not 
prove  so  obvious  in  the  future  as  they  appear  at 
present;  for,  besides  other  reasons  that  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  competent 
gas  engineer,  the  fact  that  the  storing  of  gas 
(especially  such  as  contains  any  considerable 
amount  of  hydrocarbon  vapours)  is  sure  to  result 
in  an  oppreciable  diminution  of  its  illuminating 


eflect  is,  of  itself,  a  good  ground  for  objection 
against  the  construction  of  injudiciously  large 
gas-holders. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  works,  the  following  are 
among  the  most  essential  desiderata  : — Sufficiency 
of  area,  a  low  level,  a  good  supply  of  water,  good 
drainage,  and  easy  access.  Even  in  some  modern 
works  these  important  conditions  are  sometimes 
most  palpably  neglected  ;  as  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, they  are  complied  with.  In  the  earlier 
times  of  gas  engineering  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  the  supply  should  be  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  centre  of  the  consumption,  but  modern  prac- 
tice removes  our  gasworks  to  remote  distances, 
and  some  enthusiastic  persons  have  even  sug- 
gested the  removal  of  the  manufactories  to  the 
centres  of  our  coal  districts.  Wild  as  this  pro- 
posal seems,  it  might  p  )Ssibly  be  realised  if  gas 
and  not  liriht  was  the  product  to  be  supplied  ;  but 
if  the  public  demand  gasJight^  and  not  light  gas, 
then  the  proximity  of  the  works  to  the  locality  of 
the  consumption  must  be  a  vital  element  in  the 
economy  of  gas  manufacture.  The  longer  the 
distance  through  which  the  gas  has  to  travel  be- 
fore reaching  the  burner  of  the  consumer,  the 
greater  will  be  the  loss  of  illuminating  power ; 
hence  it  follows  that  a  company  supplying  gas 
from  works  three  or  four  miles  from  the  district 
or  place  where  the  gas  is  tj  be  consumed  will! 
have  to  use  a  much  larger  proportion  of  canne 
or  other  light  producing  material  to  joroduce  and 
supply  gas  of  equal  qaality  with  a  company 
only  a  mile  from  its  consumers.  It  is  very 
questionable  if  the  advantages  said  to  be  gained 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  or  the  greater 
economy  effected  in  the  delivery  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  distribution  of  residual  products,  as  coke, 
tar,  liquor,  &c.,  will  at  all  compensate  for  the  in- 
creased outlay  in  mains  and  the  attendant  loss  of 
illuminating  power. 

In  designing  gasworks  for  new  countries,  it  is  a 
great  error  to  be  guided  solely  by  home  practice, 
especially  in  reference  to  retorts  and  furnaces. 
The  number  of  retorts  in  a  setting  should  never 
exceed  five,  and,  even  in  the  largest  works, 
settings  of  threes  should  always  be  provided.  The 
demand  for  gas  in  some  of  these  countries  is  not 
at  all  uniform,  especially  in  the  case  of  public 
lighting ;  special  festivals  and  the  exercise  of 
police  and  municipal  authority  frequently  inter- 
fere to  affect  in  an  important  degree  the  quantity 
of  gas  required.  To  meet  such  exigencies,  it  often 
happens  that  it  would  be  better  to  light  up  two 
beds  of  threes  than  one  bed  of  fives,  or  vice  I'crss. 
Simplicity  of  arrangement  in  the  setting  of 
retorts  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance,  so  that 
the  bricklayers'  and  other  work  may  be  performed 
by  comparatively  unskilled  operatives.  The  em- 
ployment of  native  labour  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  success  of  all  gasworks  abroad. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  hot  dry 
climates  to  keep  the  gas-holder  cool  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  It  is  the  universal 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  gas  companies  that 
the  public  lamps  shall  not  be  lighted  when  the 
moon  is  visible,  and  the  practice  is  to  reduce  the 
stock  of  gas  in  the  gas-holder  at  such  times  as  low 
as  possible,  consistently  with  safety,  relying  on 
the  retorts  to  meet  any  sudden  extra  demand. 
During  the  summer  or  dry  season,  the  evapora- 
tion caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  is  so 
great  that  an  immense  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
is  formed  in  the  gas-holder,  which  is  carried  for- 
ward by  the  gas  into  the  mains  and  fittings,  caus- 
ing great  annoyance  and  trouble.  Painting  the 
roof  of  the  gas-holder  white  and  several  other 
expedients  have  been  tried  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, but  the  only  one  attended  with  any  success 
has  been  sprinkling  the  roof  with  water  by  means 
of  a  rose  jet.  Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be 
done,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  water  is  from 
time  to  time  deposited  in  the  mains  and  fittings, 
and  it  requires  constant  and  careful  attention  to 
avoid  inconvenience  to  the  consumer. 

For  foreign  gasworks,  especially  for  warm  or 
tropical  climates,  the  author  would  suggest  the 
desirability  of  the  greatest  simplicity  ic  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  requisite  buildings, 
aud  the  absence  of  all  complication  in  the  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus.  The  buildings,  if  not 
used  as  storerooms  for  valuable  goods,  should  be 
merely  roofed  sheds,  supported  on  iron  or  even 
wooden  pillars.  All  enclosing  walls  should,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  avoided.  Care  shovdd  be  taken 
to  provide  ample  covering  for  coals,  but  with  sufH- 
cient  ventilation.  An  abundant  supply  of  water 
is  essential,  with  appliances  for  raising  streams  or 
jets  to  a  considerable  altitude.  The  tanks  of  gas- 
holders, if  required  to  be  made  of  iron,  are 
better  of  wrought-iron  than  of  cast,  particularly  in 


countries  exposed  to  earthquakes.  If  the  engineer 
is  not  well  assured  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
he  should  shrink  from  designing  a  brick  or  stone 
tank  for  such  countries.  In  laying  street  mains 
especial  care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  a  more 
than  average  depth  below  the  surface,  and  a 
sufficient,  but  not  too  great,  inclination  or 
fall. 

In  carrying  on  the  operations  of  a  gas  esta- 
blishment in  countries  similar  to  those  just 
described,  the  engineer  will  find  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  infinitely  more  arduous  and  onerous 
than  those  he  would  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
in  the  situation  of  a  manager  and  engineer  at 
home ;  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him  that  his  works  and  apparatus  should  be 
as  simple  as  possible  consistently  with  due 
efficiency.  Above  all,  let  him  employ  to  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  they  are  available  the 
labour  and  the  materials  of  the  country.  In 
doing  this  he  may  have  to  pluck  up  deeply  rooted 
prejudices,  probably  to  place  in  abeyance  well- 
giounded  opinions,  the  soundness  of  which  he 
may  have  thoroughly  proved  under  other  but 
widely  difi'erent  circumstances  ;  this  he  should  be 
ready  to  do  with  cheerful  alacrity  and  unreserve. 
Assuredly  he  is  most  certain  in  a  foreign  country 
to  achieve  success  in  engineering  aud  manu- 
facturing enterprises  who  acquires  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of,  and  influence  over,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  masters  most 
completely  an  acquaintance  with  the  character 
and  capabilities  of  its  productions  ;  who  can  enlist 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people,  and  lay  the 
native  products  under  contribution  to  subserve 
his  purposes  ;  who,  in  a  word,  most  completely 
adapts  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  circum- 
stances, influences,  and  objects  which  surround 
him  in  the  new  world  in  which  he  is  placed. 


SCHOOLS    OF   ART. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  g-ained  by  the  pupils  in  the  Ox- 
ford School  of  Art  during  the  past  year  took  place  in  the 
Townhall  on  Thursday  week,  filore  than  the  usuai  int-erest 
was  felt  in  the  proceedings,  as  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  had  conseuted  to  take 
the  chair,  and  hand  the  distinctions  gained  to  the  reci- 
pients. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  tiie  Duke  said  h& 
lioped  to  see  a  greater  number  of  schools  t<akiug  advantage 
of  those  loans  which  were  made  from  tbo  Central  Museum. 
There  were  about  ninety-eight  sclaools  of  art  in  this  country, 
aud  he  regretted  to  say  that  only  twenty  one  of  them  had 
availed  themselves  of  tlie  opportunities  afforded  in  tliis  re- 
spect. One  advantage  enjoyed  by  students  in  art  schools 
was  the  grant  of  "  aid  "  of  £3  for"free  studentships"  in 
the  artisan  class.  By  a  recent  minute,  an  addUiou  of  £j 
was  also  given  for  the  p.\yraent  of  pupU  teacliers  A  step 
in  .advance  had  also  been  made  with  regard  to  the  payment 
of  ma-sters.  The  Department  was  really  anxious  in  every 
way  to  promote  the  etficiency  as  well  as  the  enlargement 
of  its  schools  of  art,  and  he  trusted  that  not  only  the 
Government  he  had  the  honour  to  belong  to,  but  succeed- 
ing ones,  would  have  credit  for  their  exertions,  aud  that 
the  money  freely  given  would  not  be  bestowed  in  vain. 

Yesterday  week  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  distributed  the 
prizes  won  bv  the  competitors  of  the  local  school  of  art. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  which  was  read 
bv  the  secret  .ry  :— The  school  is  in  a  satisfactory  position 
so  far  as  the  success  of  its  students  can  be  a  test ;  neverthe- 
less the  debt  of  £055  and  the  decrease  of  annual  sub- 
scribers continue  ssriously  to  fetter  the  expansion  of  the 
school.  The  annual  esamiuation  of  the  second  or  elemen- 
taiy  grade,  was  held  ou  the  evenings  of  the  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  of  March  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  members 
of  the  local  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Art.  The  results  of  the 
examination,  as  awarded  in  London  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  have  been  most  encou- 
r.aging.  Ill  exercises  were  satisfactorily  worked  ;  113  stu- 
dents received  prizes,  and  7  obtained  "full  certificates" 
of  the  2nd  grade.  The  number  of  awards  made  to  students 
of  the  school  in  the  advanced  stages  amount  to  13  prizes, 
aud  6  honomable  mentions  ;  19  works  obtained  the  honour- 
able distinction  of  being  selected  for  national  competi- 
tion. It  being  popularly  believed  that  the  School  of  Art 
and  Fine  Arts  Academy  are  one  and  the  same  institution, 
it  is  desirable  to  make  it  generally  known  that  they  are 
distinct  and  separate  institutions  ;  and  as  subscriptions 
are  urgently  solicited,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
they  are  wholly  devoted  to  assist  in  paying  the  working 
expenses  of  the  uight  classes  for  artisans,  wlio  .are  taught  at 
a  nominal  fee.  The  day  classes  are  self-supporting,  and  do 
not  benefit  by  any  subscriptions  in  support  of  this  school. 
The  numbers  in  the  day  classes  are  liO  ;  in  the  uight  classes 
or  artisan  class,  140. 


The  following  is  a  hint  for  builders  of  new 
churches.  We  have  from  Valparaiso  an  extraor- 
dinary account  of  the  election  of  a  patron  saint  to 
one  of  the  churches  there,  which  was  concluded 
on  September  6.  The  Mcrcurio  says  the  favouiite 
candidate  was  "  the  Adorable  Saviour  of  the 
World,"  who  polled  19,946  votes  ;  the  Most  Holy 
Virgin  "  had  4,132  ;  sundry  odd  saints  put  in  a 
poor  show,  polling  in  the  aggreg.ate  3S4  votes. 
After  the  election  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  and  a  ser- 
mon  pronounced  in  celebration  of  the  joyful 
event. 
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uuukchm  and   chapels. 

The  parish  church  of  Croxall,  near  Tamworth, 
which  has  been  closed  for  some  months  for  altera- 
tions and  improvements,  was  reopened  on  Tues- 
day week.  The  old  square  pews  have  been  re- 
placed by  handsome  oak  benches,  a  new  pulpit  of 
jransfield  stone  has  been  placed  in  the  north-east 
corner,  near  the  chancel  arch.  The  organ  has 
been  remo%'ed  from  the  west  end  of  the  church  to 
a  recess  built  for  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  chan- 
cel. The  works  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Lilly,  of 
Meashan,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Street. 

A  new  United  Methodist  Free  Church  w.is 
opened  at  Keighley  on  the  16th  ult.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  and  the  plan  consists  of  a  parallelo. 
gram,  S6ft.  by  4Sft.  within  the  walls,  with  an 
apsidal  projection  20ft.  deep  at  the  rear  for 
orchestra.  The  interior  is  divided  into  nave  and 
aisles  by  iron  columns,  from  which  springs  an 
arcade  of  seven  arches  on  each  side,  which  sup- 
ports open  hammer-beam  trasses  across  the  nave. 
There  is  a  square  tower  at  one  corner,  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  turret  and  spire,  the 
total  height  being  125ft.  The  stained  glass  of 
the  windows  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ed- 
mundson  and  Son,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  William 
Sugden,  of  Leek,  Staffordshire,  was  the  architect, 
and  the  contractors  for  the  several  departments 
of  labour  were  all  local  men.  The  total  outlay 
is  about  £5,000. 

On  Thursday,  October  15,  a  new  iron  church 
was  opened  at  Xew  Wandsworth,  erected  for  Rev. 
J.  S.  Jenkinson,  the  vicar  of  Battersea,  by  Messrs. 
Francis  Morton  and  Co.  (Limited),  engineers, 
Government  contractors,  and  iron  church  builders, 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner — the  interior,  with  its  side 
arches  and  clustered  columns,  its  lofty  open 
timber  roof  and  handsome  stained  glass  windows 
and  plastered  walls,  being  quite  as  elegant  and 
comfortable  as  a  brick  or  stone  building.  There 
is  accommodation  for  about  500  persons,  and  the 
entire  cost  of  the  church,  including  gasfittings, 
heating  brickwork,  drains,  laying  out  and  planting 
ground  with  trees,  &c.,  was  under  £3   per  sitting. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  St.  P.iul's  Church,  High 
Town,  Crewe,  was  performed  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hors- 
fall,  M.P.  A  suitable  site  has  been  secured,  upon 
which  will  be  erected  a  stone  building  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stansby,  engineer  to  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company. 
The  estimated  expense,  including  the  price  of  the 
land,  is  between  £6,000  and  £7,000.  The  nave 
alone  (the  dimensions  of  which  are  1 00ft.  by  41ft ) 
is  now  being  erected.  As  additional  funds  are  re- 
ceived, the  chancel,  transept,  and  tower  will  be 
added.  Accommodation  will  be  provided  in  the 
nave  for  TOO  worshippers,  and,  when  the  entire 
building  is  erected,  for  1,000.  The  church  is  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Parker,  of  Burnley. 

St.  Saviour's  Church,  Preston,  was  consecrated 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and 
broad  aisle,  the  latter  containing  a  gallery.  The 
completion  of  the  exterior  requires  a  tower  on  its 
upper  stages.  The  architect  is  James  Hibbert, 
Esq.,  of  Preston. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Blackburn,  was  reopened  on 
the  1st  inst.,  after  restoration,  which  embraces 
the  removal  of  the  old  pews  across  the  gallery  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave,  the  erection  of  new 
chancel,  with  large  three-Ught  windows,  and  two 
spacious  entrances  on  either  side,  with  wide 
stone  staircases  for  access  to  the  galleries.  The 
roof,  previously  ceiled  at  the  square,  has  been 
opened  out  to  the  collar  beam,  and  the  whole 
boarded,  stained,  and  varnished,  adding  a  great 
effect  to  the  appearance  and  comfort  of  the 
interior.  There  are  also  200  additional  seats 
provided.  The  work  has  been  executed  from 
designs  by  Mr.  James  Bertwistle,  architect, 
Blackburn. 

A  new  Anglican  Church  is  being  built  at  Naza- 
reth, in  the  Holy  Land,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 
The  plans  were  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Schick, 
of  Jerusalem,  and  were  subsequently  revised  by 
Mr.  Stadlen,  of  Zurich.  We  willingly  state  that 
Mr.  T.  Brocklebank,  of  the  Royal  Bank  Build- 
ings, Dale-street,  Liverpool,  or  his  bankers, 
Messrs.  Heywood  and  Son,  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  towards  its  erection,  as  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  natives  greatly  hinders 
the  erection  of  this  the  only  Anglican  church  in 
the  district. 


BUILDIN03. 

On  Wednesday,  October  2S,the  foundation  stone 
of  a  new  Convalescent  Home,  at  Moltham  Mills, 
near  Huddersheld,  was  laid  by  Earl  Do  Grey  and 
Ripon,  with  full  Masonic  honours.  The  building 
which  will  cost  £30,000,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Charles 
Brooke,  jun.,  of  the  (irm  Brooke  and  BrotherH, 
thread  manufacturers,  and  is  intended  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Hudderslield  infirmary.  Tlic  style 
(if  architecture  of  the  hospital  is  of  the  Domestic 
Gothic  character,  with  a  few  modern,  develop- 
ments. The  main  front  will  face  north  east,  and 
he  about  lOOft.  long.  The  centre  part  of  this 
will  project  a  little,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
administrative  department,  and  will  contain  on 
the  ground  floor  a  central  entrance,  with  matron's 
parlour,  surgeons'  consulting  rooms,  and  patients' 
waiting  room.  The  wards  branch  out  right  and 
left  foreach  sex,  and  consist,  on  the  ground  floor, 
of  spacious  staircases  and  corridors,  which,  being 
on  the  south  side,  will  be  agreeable  for  invalids  in 
bad  weather,  leading  to  the  convalescent  day 
rooms  and  night  wards  for  the  infirm.  The  pa- 
tients' entrances  from  the  recreation  grounds  will 
be  to  the  main  staircases,  under  covered  glass  por- 
ticoes ;  extending  further  south-west  is  a  dining 
hall,  with  the  kitchens,  pantries,  and  store  rooms 
beyond.  The  buildings  are  to  be  constructed  of 
Yorkshire  stone,  and  will  be  erected  from  the  plan 
and  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Birchall,  ar- 
chitect, of  Leeds,  and  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Sons,  architects, 
Huddersfield. 

On  the  2ith  ult.  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  baths,  the  gift  to  the  town  of  Staleybridge  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Piatt,  was  laid  by  that  gentle- 
man in  the  presence  of  a  very  numerous  as- 
sembly. The  usual  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
trowel  could  not  be  adopted,  as  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Roskell,  who  are  preparing  it,  had  been  imable 
to  complete  it  in  time,  and  a  rough  model  of  it 
had  to  do  the  work  as  deputy  for  the  very  beau- 
tiful one  in  course  of  construction,  and  which 
will  cost  about  £50.  This  has  been  subscribed 
for  by  some  5,000  inhabitants  in  sums  varying 
from  Is.  to  Id.  each — a  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  people's  appreciation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piatt's 
princely  liberality.  The  building  will  front  the 
church  and  market  hall,  and  the  centre  of  the 
entrance  portico  will  be  opposite  the  middle  of 
Church-street.  There  will  be  an  enclosed  swim- 
ming bath  70ft.  by  4flft.,  and  an  open  one  SOft. 
by  40ft.  for  summer  use.  Private  baths  and 
Turkish  baths  are  also  provided,  and  all  the 
latest  luxuries  in  balneation  will  be  adopted. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian  and  of  simple 
character. 

Improvements  are  about  to  be  made  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  Albion  Assembly  Rooms, 
North  Shields,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  "  first- 
class  "  staircase  and  retiring  room,  new  second 
and  third-class  refreshment  rooms,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  gallery  accommodation,  the  last  to 
admit  of  an  increased  admission  of  500  adults. 
The  refreshment  rooms  will  be  37ft.  by  22ft.  and 
12ft.  high,  while  the  ground-floor  wiU  be  occu- 
pied as  shops  ;  the  total  height  of  the  building 
approaching  50ft.  The  plans,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Spencer,  architect,  of 
Wantage  and  London,  were  passed  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  on  Wednesday  week,  and  the 
work  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics  is  about  to  be 
erected  a  short  distance  from  Dublin,  and  is  to 
comprise  a  college  and  a  church.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  offices  there  will  be  noble  reception 
rooms,  fifty-two  private  studies,  and  about 
seventy-five  bedrooms.  The  principal  or  south 
front  will  have  a  magnificent  facade,  upwards  of 
300ft.  long,  from  the  centre  of  which  will  rise  an 
equatorial  observatory,  forming  a  tower,  with 
transept  and  observation  rooms.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  college  will  be  placed  the  church, 
access  to  the  same  being  obtained  from  the 
college  by  an  elaborately  groined  cloister  upwards 
of  100ft.  long.  The  church  will  consist  of  nave, 
chancel,  transepts,  baptistery,  and  a  tower  2G0ft. 
high.  A  stream  of  water  running  near  the  college 
will  be  judiciously  made  use  of  by  the  architect 
for  raising  the  two  lifts  which  the  college  will  be 
supplied  with.  The  style  of  architecture  em- 
ployed is  Decorated  Gothic,  and  the  whole  of 
the  designs  are  by  T.  W.  James,  Esq.,  archi- 
tect, of  Salterton,  near  Exeter,  and  Birmingham, 
whose  plans  have  been  selected  in  a  limited  com- 
petition. 


Yesterday  week  the  new  Corn  Exchange  at 
York  was  inaugurated.  The  building  is  71ft. 
long  by  r,3ft  wide,  and  about  54ft.  high.  The 
cost  is  about  i'i.OOO.  Mr.  G.  A.  Dean,  of  London 
and  York,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Weatharby 
and  Rymer,  of  York,  the  contractors. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  St.  Edith's  Homo  of 
Rest  for  the  aged  poor  of  the  parish  of  Emscote, 
Warwick,  was  opened  by  the  Luid  Bishop  of  Dune- 
din.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leaming- 
ton and  Manchester,  the  builder  was  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Chilvera  Coton,  and  the  contract  for  the  work 
was  i'SOO.  The  building  is  three  stories  high,  its 
architecture  Gothic,  and  it  comprises  a  common 
room,  a  sitting  room,  kitchen,  and  bedrooms. 


TO  COBRE3POXDENT3. 

Notice.— Cases   for  binding    the  BUILDING 
NEWS,  Vol.  XIV.,  are  now  reaily,  price  29.  each. 


To  OCR  Readeiis. — We  sliall  feol  obliged  to  any  of  our 
reAilers  who  will  favour  uu  with  brief  notea  of  work*  ooa- 
teniplated  or  in  progresa  in  the  provincoa. 

Letters  relating  to  advertidement^  imd  the  ordinvry  bnjil- 
neas  of  tiie  Paper  should  be  atldrea--<ed  to  the  KDITOU, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN'.  W.C. 

Advortisementa  for  the  current  week  most  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Receivkd  — T.  E.  D.-J.  II.— R.  S.  and  Co.— J.  P.  8.— 
C.  K  -F.  A.  P.-G.  T.  K— T.  C— E.  T.  Cox.— J.  B. 
(lilackbume.  I— E.  and  P.— W.  M.-S.  M.-G.  S. 

G.  .S.  A.  (GLtsgow.)  — The  designs  you  rtfertoare  spoken 
highly  of  by  other  subscribers,  thus  showing  how  Lard  it 
is  to  plc-iae  all. 

A  WoRKi.s'o  Man.  — Suggestions  from  aubscribera  like 
yourself  are  always  valued,  and  shall  be  liorne  in  mind. 

Thomas  Whitaker. — We  cannot  understand  your  quei- 
tion.  If  you  wiU  put  it  more  explicitly  we  hhall  have 
great  plctsure  in  inserting  it.  Was  the  w.ill  blown  down 
during  the  erection  of  the  roof?  If  so,  do  you  wish  to 
know  whether  yourself  or  the  joiner  is  re^iMmsibte?  And, 
speaking  of  plans  and  specifications,  what  do  you  mean  by 
"  the  original  V    Do  you  mean  the  agreement  or  contract  ? 


Comspoitkitft. 


CATHEDRAL   ORG.INS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcildinq  News. 

Sir,— The  letters  of  "  Ecclesiologist,"  "  W.P.," 
"C.  S.  J.,"  and  other  writers  are  confirmatory  of 
the  view  I  have  tiken  in  common  with  the  re- 
storers or  improversof  St.  Paul's,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  other  of  our  cathedral  churches  in  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  organ.  The  dictum  I 
affirmed  in  my  letter,  that  the  "  organ  in  itself 
was  subsidiary  or  subservient  t  J  sound,"  however 
much  of  a  truism  it  may  have  appeared  to 
"  C.  B.  A.,"  has  at  least  been  acted  upon,  and  there- 
fore recognised  by  those  well  able  to  judge  and 
who  can  connect  a  general  law  or  broad  principle 
with  subsidiary  duties.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
impair  the  effect  of  the  size  and  gr.andeur  of  one 
art  by  the  mere  means  or  mechanical  vehicle  of 
another  (as  an  organ  case),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
relative  superiority  of  architecture  and  instrumen- 
tal music.  The  voice  of  antiquity  .is  well  as  that 
of  modern  art  concur  in  placing  the  organ  some- 
where at  the  side  least  obstructive  in  the  general 
view,  and  it  was  only  Puritanic  zeal  in  a  reac- 
tionary age  that  wholly  discountenanced  the  usage 
and  put  the  instrument  on  the  choir  screen  to 
best  effect  the  object  of  the  day,  viz.,  to  convert 
the  serviceable  parts  of  our  cathedrals  into 
"  panelled  snuggeries."  The  division  of  the  organ 
into  two  parts  on  both  sides  of  the  nave,  instead  of 
obstructing  the  latter,  seems  a  good  arrangement, 
and  could  be  architecturally  managed.  Discard- 
ing a  sentimental  medievalism  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  over  scrupulous  reUgiousness  on  the  other, 
there  is  a  proper  subordination  to  bo  observed  in 
art  as  in  reh'gious  accompaniments. — I  am,  &c.. 


G.  H.  G. 


Sib, — I  have  been  much  interested  in  the 
correspondence  relative  to  the  position  and 
effect  of  organs  in  cathedrals  that  has  appeared 
in  yonr  columns.  Without  being  a  critic  I  may 
yet  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  retaining,  whom 
possible,  the  effect  referred  to  by  "  C.  13.  A."  I 
have  noticed  it  in  York  Minster,  and  admired  it 
there.  So  far  from  lessening  or  interfering  with 
the  effect  of  the  preceding  music,  it  seemed  the 
noblest  finish  to  it,  and  "like  the  rush  of 
angels'  wings." 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  take  objection 
to  tho  way  in  which  one  or  more  of  yoor  corre- 
spondents have  tried  to  throw  discredit  on  cer- 
tain eSeOts  by  the  use  of  depreoiative  epithets. 
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In  mnsio,  as  in  other  arts,  there  is  wide  scope, 
and  nothing  good  in  any  should  bo  thrown  away. 
If  softness  and  delicacy  are  best  in  their  proper 
place,  yet  grandeur,  sublimity,  or  pathos  must 
Bometimes  have  the  sway.  Is  there  no  music  in 
the  sounding  sea  or  in  the  sighing  or  occasional 
roar  of  the  wind  through  the  forest  trees  ?  If 
there  is  Bometimes  the  simple  note,  shall  there 
not  also  be  the  roar  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
voice  like  "the  sound  of  many  waters"  ? — I  am, 
&o.,  G.  M. 

COKCBETE  BIIILDITfGS. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  G.  Larden's  letter 
in  your  last  issue,  I  trust  yon  will  allow  mo  to 
state  the  following  facts,  and  contradict  state, 
mcnts  made  by  him.  In  the  first  place,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  recommended  by  myself 
was  one  who  had  successfully  carried  out  much 
larger  woiks  than  that  at  Twickenhatn — viz., 
the  concrete  house  at  East  Sheen  of  thirty 
rooms,  with  concrete  floors  and  12-inch  walls; 
also  one  at  Ealing  with  the  same  apparatus. 
The  responsibility  of  construction  does  not 
rest  with  the  clerk  of  the  works,  he  being 
under  the  control  of  the  architect.  I  enclose 
you   a    plan,    showing   at  a    glanoo  the    great 


< 3<„  3. 


defects  in  carrying  up  the  tkeleton,  SSft.  high, 
without  tlocr  joists  or  tie  whatever  (a  very  un- 
usual course  with  any  buiidir.g),  this  being 
done  on  account  of  the  delay  in  ebtaining  the 
iron  joists  from  Belgium.  You  will  notice  cir- 
cular openings  for  a  5-incli  rain-water  pipe, 
and  the  chamfering  at  each  quoin,  materially 
weakening  a  part  where  strength  is  so  very 
essential ;  also  tho  number  of  openings  and 
recesses  for  fireplaces  and  onpbo.ads  in  the 
party  wall,  formed  to  the  proprietor's  in- 
structions, leaving  a  back  of  concrete  only 
45iD.  thick,  making  the  mainstay  to  the  outer 
walls  the  weakest  part  of  the  building;  also 
tho  number  of  wide  openings  in  the  front 
and  back  walls.  Combining  these  defects  with 
bad  cement  and  bad  foundations  in  the  front,  is 
the  result  to  be  wondered  at?  With  respect 
to  the  work  being  under  my  superintendence 
or  being  in  any  way  responsible,  this  I  totally 
deny,  as  I  do  not  in  any  case  undertake  the 
supervision  of  any  building  whatever.  I  also 
emphatically  deny  G.  Lardtn's  statement  as  to 
my  being  on  the  works  when  three  stories 
iu  height,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  any  step 
I  may  take  to  compel  him  to  contradict  this  and 
other  assertions.  I  visited  the  works  once  when 
9ft.  high,  and  then  pointed  out  to  the  rlerk  of 
the  works  the  serious  defects  at  each  quoin,  and 
advised  him  to  obtain  the  rain-v.-atcr  pipe  and 
put  in  with  neat  Portland  cement  without  loss  of 
time  to  remedy  this  great  defect,  and  which  I 
fully  expected  had  been  attended  to.  The 
cement,  some  of  the  worst  I  ever  saw,  was  pur- 
chased of  a  dealer  instead  of  a  manufacturer, 
becanee  it  could  be  obtained  at  Id.  per  bushel 
cheaper.  As  to  the  inius  G.  Lardeu  speaks  of, 
shoviing  no  blocks  of  concrete,  but  simply  rubble 
88  out  of  a  gravel  pit,  this  is  not  true.  I  and 
several  practical  gentlemen  who  visited  the 
works  during  the  pulling  down  of  the  house, 
noticed  solid  blocks  of  concrete  from  3ft.  to  Sft. 
long  being  broken  iu  pieces  by  two  labourers 
with  their  picks.  I  also  wish  to  mention  that  I 
wailed  upon  G.  Larden  with  his  architect,  and 


proposed  rebuilding  the  house  in  concrete, 
guaranteeing  its  safe  erection  under  a  penalty  of 
£500,  through  his  architect,  on  condition  that 
tho  cement  obtained  bo  of  a  good  maker,  and 
the  erection  eutirely  under  my  supervision  ;  but 
this  he  refused  to  do,  and  with  respect  to  the 
arrangement  made  aa  to  my  taking  hack  the 
apparatus  at  half  its  original  cost,  this  I  am  quite 
willing  to  do  as  soon  as  G.  Lardeu  fulfils  his 
agreement. — I  am,  &c.,  J.  Tall. 

Falstaff-yard,  Kent-street,  Southwark, 
November  3. 


Sib, — Seeing  Dr.  Larden's  letter  in  your  last 
week's  issue  as  to  the  fall  of  a  portion  ot  his 
concrete  house  at  Twickenham,  I  (now  con- 
structing a  large  warehous3  "Oft.  by  SOft.  and 
60ft.  high,  of  the  same  material,  with  Mr.  Tail's 
patent  apparatus)  visited  Twickenham  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  obtaining  any  information 
on  the  subject,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
had  no  cause  whatever  for  anxiety,  for  it  only 
required  a  passing  glance  to  see  at  once  the 
reason  of  the  failure. 

Iu  the  whole  height  of  the  building  (about 
40ft.)  I  could  not  trace  a  single  tie  or  brace  of 
any  kind,  not  even  a  joist,  and  the  only  support 
to  the  main  walls,  the  party  wall,  was  recessed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  apparently  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  a  support,  and  the  corners 
of  the  building  I  noticed  not  only  cut  off  but 
deeply  indented  for  a  rain  water  pipe,  materially 
reducing  this  important  part  for  strength.  The 
back  and  front  walls,  about  40ft.  long,  had 
numerous  large  openings  from  9ft.  to  lOft. 
wide  in  them  for  windows  and  doors.  Combining 
these  defects  in  coastructioa  with  (as  I  was  in- 
formed)  a  very  inferior  foundation  there  is  no 
wonder  at  the  wall  suddenly  collapsing.  As 
regards  one  portion  of  the  Doctor's  letter,  I 
must  respectfully  differ,  that  is,  where  he  states 
"  the  ruin  throughout  showed  no  blocks  of 
concrete,  but  simply  wore  as  rubble  out  of  a 
gravel  pit."  I  saw  blocks  from  4ft.  to  511.  long 
in  a  solid  mass  iu  the  fallen  part,  but  cannot 
vouch  for  the  bulk  of  the  structure  which  had 
to  be  pulled  down.  I  should  not  have  the  least 
fear  in  carrying  my  waiehouae  up  lUC't.  high 
iu  concrete,  and  for  satisfaction  1  have  tested 
the  lower  part  of  my  buildiug  by  breaking  out 
portions  of  the  granite-like  concrete,  a  apeciuien 
ot  which  I  send  you.  I  had  upwards  of  200 
tons  of  gravel  and  other  material  packed  on 
tho  ground  floor  immediately  tho  basement 
walls  were  completed,  and  I  invite  all  interested 
parties  to  visit  my  warehouse  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

I  havo  been  very  careful  in  the  selectioa  cf 
my  Portland  cement,  knoniug  that  the  siicce.-s 
of  the  building  rests  principally  witli  this 
materia). — I  am,  &c.,  il.  Goodwin. 

Great  Gui)dfoi-d-street,  Southwark,  Nov.  4. 


SOUTH     EESSINGTON    SKETCHI.SG 
CLUB. 

Siu, — A  letter  appeared  in  your  last  week's 
issue  under  the  above  heading.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  treat  it  with  the  silent  contempt 
it  deserves  but  that  others  of  the  same  stamp 
relating  to  matters  at  South  Kensington,  and 
evidently  by  tho  same  writer,  havo  already 
passed  unnoticed.  Tho  attack  made  by  "Jus- 
tice" has  met  with  universal  condemnation 
among  the  students  cf  the  art  school?,  and  the 
mildest  expression  of  opinion  has  been  that 
the  writer  "ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself." 
The  students  generally  have  been  disposed  to 
take  no  puhlic  notice  of  the  letter,  but  I  for 
one  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  some  reply,  and, 
as  I  was  a  competitcr  and  am  thoroughly 
cognisant  of  the  whole  facts,  I  can  speak  with 
something  like  certainty.  Tho  competition 
was  strictly  private,  being  got  up  among  the 
students  in  training  and  others  in  July  last, 
and  a  meeting  was  held  to  arrange  the  terms, 
which  wcro  to  be  similar  to  those  of  last 
year — viz.,  all  woi  ks  (foreground  and  landscape) 
done  in  tho  vacation  being  ehgible.  There 
was  a  small  subscription  and  the  prizes  were 
a  sort  of  sweepstakes.  To  havo  the  competition 
aa  liiir  as  possible,  there  were  two  sections—  A 
and  E — the  former  lor  all  comers,  the  latt-r 
set  apart  for  general  students  onl^'.  Of  this 
"Justice"  has  taken  no  notice.  Tho  head 
master  aud  painting  master,  both  of  whom  are 
artists, kindly  consented  to  adjudicate,  and  the  use 
of  the  life  room  was  obtained.  The  so-called  ex- 
hibition took  place  onThursday,  October  22,  when 


the  awards  were  made  known.  The  drawings, 
&c.,  remained  up  until  four  o'clock,  when,  as 
the  model  was  to  sit  in  the  evening,  the 
Students  themselves  took  the  works  away. 
Everyone  of  the  competitors  saw  the  drawings 
tvith  the  exception  of  two  of  the  evening  stu- 
dents, and  "Justice"  was  the  only  onu  dis- 
satisfied with  the  fairness  of  tho  award.  In 
section  A,  that  more  especially  under  notice, 
the  first  prize  (water  colour)  was  awarded  to  a 
foreground  study,  12in.  by  lOin.,  not  Gin.  by 
4in.,  as  stated  by  "  Justice."  It  ^fas  a 
cemetery  monument,  but  with  grass  and  well- 
drawn  foliage,  too — the  cleverest  thing  in  the 
display,  and  acknowledged  as  snch  by  all  but 
"Justice."  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
a  carefully  painted  bit  of  country,  15in.  by  12iu., 
the  work  of  a  student  in  training  much  re- 
spected in  the  schools,  who  acts  in  such  matters 
as  our  treasurer.  Tho  first  prize  in  oils  was 
carried  off  by  a  very  excellent  painting  of  the 
Thames  beyondjPutney,  and  not,  as  suggested, 
"  a  bunch  of  grapes  aud  dead  robin."  The  se- 
cond prize  again  fell  to  our  treasurer,  and  tho 
allusion  of  "Justice"  to  trees,  &o.,  Jin,  dia- 
meter, possessing  neither  power  nor  feeling,  is 
simply  nonsense.  Each  of  the  statements  of 
"Justice"  is  either  twisted  to  suit  his  pur- 
pose or  palpably  false.  The  wonder  has  been 
why  sucli  a  letter  suggested  itself,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious  that  "Justice"  had  plumed 
himself  upon  success,  and  had  moreover 
attached  his  name  to  each  of  his  drawings, 
quite  contrary  to  the  rules  ;  and,  further,  he 
had  counted  upon  a  pubHc  recognition  of  his 
talents. 

The  only  grumbler  has  been  "Justice"  him- 
self, though  his  letter  would  seem  to  show  that 
he  spoke  in  the  interest  of  many.  Ic  has  been 
too  transparent  a  case  of  "  Dog  in  the  manger," 
and  has  only  succeeded  in  bringing  ridicule 
upon  itself.  The  several  spiteful  insinuations 
against  the  training  in  an  institution  to  which 
"Justice"  owes  his  little  fame  are  beneath 
notice,  but  I  must  say  that  the  statement  as  to  the 
masters  "  sneaking  away "  is  a  downright 
falsehood.  Apologising  for  occupying  so  much 
of  your  valuable  space,  I  am,  &,  -.,      T.  M.  L. 


littaxomnunmatioiL 


QUESTIONS. 

[1109.1-LAND  SURVEYORS'  CHARGES.— WUl  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  iiifurm  me,  through  yoxir  columns 
for  "iulercommunicaLion  "  how  and  at  what  rate  a  latul 
surveyor  is  paid  in  th«  fullowing  iustauce? — Rt-quired  to 
survey  a  tract  of  laud  about  lU'J  acres  iu  exteut  fur  iho 
purpose  of  building.  A  map  to  hd  draw  n  out  of  the  samo 
divided  into  roads  aud  plots.  The  managemeut  afterwards 
is  to  ha  left  in  the  surveyor's  ha^ids,  aud  all  applications 
lobe  made  to  liim.— X. 


[lUO.]— ANCIEN'T  LIGHTS.— Can  auy  of  yowr  reatlors 
inform  ma  if  1  c^n  stop  up  a  window  that  has  at  sometimo 
been  put  in  a  wall  which  has  been  raised  upon  the  end 
wall  of  my  house  aud  belouging  to  me,  my  house  beiug 
two  stories  and  my  neighbour's  three.  Ho  luis  built 
the  end  Avail  of  his  house  upon  my  wall,  and  also  put 
in  a  wiudow  overlooking  my  property.  I  now  wisli  to  raise 
my  house,  aud  cannot  do  so  unless  I  can  atop  up  the  said 
window.— H.  C. 


[illl.]— STAIRCASE  LIGHT.— Will  youorany  of  your 
coirespondents  kindly  furuish  a  subscriber  with  informa- 
tion as  to  how  near  an  owner  of  adjoining  property  can 
build  against  a  staircase  window  wliich  lias  been  uniu- 
terrupted  upwai'ds  of  200  years.  —  G.  C. 


[U12,]— STRENGTH  OF  "WALLS. -Will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  yOur  experienced  readers  if  oue  of  tlicm  will  inform 
me  how  I  am  to  calculate  the  thickness  the  walls  of  a 
buildiDg  require  to  be  to  resist  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
roof  where  there  are  no  tie  beams? — Inexpeeience. 


[I11S,]-VENTILATI0N  STO\^  AND  LAMP.-Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  the  ventilation  stove  and 
lampof  jMr.  J.  D.  Morriion,  Edinburgh,  described  in  the 
Bl'ilding  News  of  August  lil,  p.  5Gt),  is  patented,  or  if 
not  patented  where  I  can  obtain  descriptive  drawings  of 
the  apparatus  ?  —  Veftilation'. 


[1114.]— MACHINE  WORK.- Is  it  possible  to  obtain 
mouldiuga  correctly  worked  out  of  6cuioned  material  and 
of  the  liuality  ordered?  Jly  expeiience  is  that  all 
mouldiugs  obtained  in  my  own  locality  are  worked  out 
of  yreeu  stuff  of  the  most,  inferior  description,  aud  so  far 
from  being  true  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  good  lit  at  n 
mitre;  if  I  wish  to  do  my  work  iu  a  respectable 
miinner  the  only  chance  is  by  having  recoui-se  to 
hand  labour  instead  of  machinery.  I  shall  bo  glad  if  any 
of  your  readers  can  inform  me  where  a  good  honest  article 
can  be  obtained, — One  of  the  Olden  Time^. 


[1115.]— GELATINE.— Will  any  of  your  readere  bo  kind 
ouougb  to  inform  mo  where  1  can  procure  the  gelatine 
such  aa  is  used  by  modellers,  and  tho  price  of  it  ?— E.  K.T. 


November  6,  1868. 
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[lllO-WATEnrROOF  WOODSHED.-Can  any  of 
.ToiircorrespoDdeuts  inform  mo  as  to  tlie  best  method  of 
making  a  woodshed  waterproof  ?—R.  H. 


riUy-piSCOLORATION  OP  STONE.-I  have  a 
quantrty  of  wal  stoue  which  has  become  much  discoloured 
by  lying  in  a  fleld  dimiiK  tlie  last  twelve  months.  I  should 
feel  much  obhged  to  auy  of  your  leaders  who  could  iu- 
foim  me  how  to  remove  (or  partially  so)  this  discolora- 
tion.— Subscriber, 


uSu  "oVbatS'll^n^^"''  "'"  T""'  '^'  ''°'8"t  and  inclina. 
tiou  of  battel   being  pven-Let  w  =  weisht  of  faco  of 

wall  K  H  F,  or  „         ■ 


-Let 

weight  per  cubic  foot  ; 


REPLIES. 

[1051.I-STRAIX  ON-  WROUGHT-IROX  TRUSS.  — 
I  cannot  put  my  question  more  distinctly  than  I  have 
done.  I  want  to  know  if  ••  Constant  Subscriber  "  can 
assist  me.  When  I  was  woiking  out  the  strains  I  camo  to 
this  formula  as  in  this  week's  Building  News  and  as 
stated  in  the  issue  of  Octcjber  16,  I  could  not  uudei-staud 
the  formula,  and  I  should  feel  truly  grateful  if  "  Constant 
Subscriber  "  will  explain  it. — R. 


di.stance  IT  G, 


.  or  two-thirds  H  F  *  b  =  distniK^n  n  r  «- 
o,,e  third  U  F  ;  .  =  half  additional  thi7kttoMv,?.  I  A° 
W  _  lieight  of  wall  X  weight  per  cubic  foot.  The  ceotics 
o  gravity  of  the  two  portion,  of  the  w.dl  pass  ertica  v 
through  G  and  13,  and  that  of  the  whole  iidTthr^ugh  ? 
llio  J.stance  G_I  js  proportional  to  1  E,  as  the  weight  of 
K  A  t  B  is  to  K  H  F.      Thus-as  w  +  2  W  a:  ■  b  -l- \  ■  ■  '> 

2Wx  X  (b+jc)  "  *  •  u  +  I  .  .  . 

W  -I-  2  w  X     =  '^^  I-    Tlis  entire  weight 
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W  .X  :  G  I : 


[1059.  )-FACTORY  CHIMNEY  FLUES  AND  SHAFTS 
—Having  read  your  correspoudent's  remarks  on  chimney 
caps,  and  of  the  very  narrow  chance  of  being  turned 
topsy-tuivy— indeed  it  was  a  miiaclo-I  do  not  consider 
stone  or  bnck  capping  at  all  suitable  for  such  work,  and 
more  especially  if  they  must  be  clamped,  or  as  it  were 
bound  together  like  an  old  woman's  waist.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  will  show  to  '■  L.  M."  and  all  others  doing 
similar  work  that  cast-iron  caps  such  as  I  have  sketched 
would  be  far  more  preferable,  and  probably  cheaper  to  use 
thau  either  of  the  former,  B  section  being  quite  hollow  in 
the  centre,  d  d,  the  outer  and  inner  rim  being  inch  thick 


of  wall  is  W  -f  2  W  I,  and  its  moment  '  wYo^w"^  ^'  +  a 
which  multiplied  together,  gives  (2  W)  x=  -(-  (2Wa  -f  "w  b) 
X  X   w  a   =    O,   which^  reduceji^wiU   give    the  forniula 

'     2  W        KT') i- 

The  thickness  of  the  wall  K  A  =  2  i.  The  formula  for 
wall  with  a  batter  towards  the  bank  will  be 


7  0  -  w  b      /  w^  y 


w 


I  in  this  case  is  also  half  K  A.     These  formulas  give  the 
earth  and  wall  in  exact  equilibrium. — J.  L. 

flOS2J-LIQUIDGLUE.-RecipeXo.  l.-Orange  shellac 
and  rectified  naphtha  put  together  in  a  bottle  wUl  dissolve 
inless  than  24  hours.  It  mu.st  be  kept  corked,  or  a  film 
will  be  formed  over  the  surface.  Recipe  No.  2.— Boil  some 
glue  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  water,  and  while  boiling 
drop  la  slowly  nitric  acid.  The  exact  proportion  of  uitric 
Jt  „'/?''B''''  *"»'  't  niay  easily  be  found  by  experiment  — 
N.  N.  N. 


it  Is  customary  to  measure  the  three  Mdes,  and  a  lino  from 
a  iKunt  lu  one  side  to  another  side  or  angular  p<"i.  w  ™ 
i^'L"«  '"""^^  •■«%'■".  P'oves  the  exactnerof  ;o"i  i^, 
fmmth„*,;i' *""'!'";  "'«,P"P»"'1"-"1».-  i-  then  deduced 
from  the  same  scale  to  which  the  flgure  was  plotted  Such 
ameUiod  1  should  recommend  yoS  to  try  !,.    h"  nr*.B  i. 

in  ciiestioi,  which  I  shall  describe   is    an    oKl-f,u,hiohca 

b,e,',™'  ^;«  ;' r""I'  ""■•'  much  by  1  .ganthmic  tawT     e 

il'lho^i  ilu  i,r.i(by  the  old  nile).-Firstly     Add  together 

slvenmy!  ti'it".'''^"  """""'•  '""''  «Woh'ied..a  olli'ir.ido 

1160 

S43 

505 


1535 
11(50 


1535 
1115 


1535 
9CS 


2)3070 
1,5.16ft. 


.5  JO 


the  joints  4in.  thick,  cast  with  dovetail  ends,  and  the 
whole  depth  of  cap  caulked  with  lead.  From  f  to  e 
should  be  14in.  wide.  The  bed  mould  should  be  of  iron, 
similarly  dovetailed  together,  with  dowels  on  the  upper 
bed  tailed  into  capping,  see  section  X  X.  By  moulding 
the  caps  in  cast  iron  or  other  metal,  a  much  larger  projec- 
tion could  be  given,  the  quirking  and  under  grooving  could 
have  more  acute  angles,  thus  preventing  soot  and  rain 
trickling  dowu  the  face  of  the  shaft.  I  have  laid  out  my 
capping  iu  four  pieces,  but  there  might  be  eight  joints  if 
requisite,  for  once  set  they  would  form  one  block.  The 
iron  work  should  be  either  galvanised  or  painted  four 
coats  in  red  load.— Francis  Hansom  Luscombe 


[1071.]— BAKERS'  OVENS. -I  should  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  would  kindly  inform  me 
the  best  way  of  constructing  and  heating  bakers'  ovens  '— 

AUATEUB. 


„  [lO'S.]  -  PRESSURE  UPON  SAFETY  VALVES.  - 
Should  not  "  Engineer's  "  answer  to  this,  in  your  last  im- 
pression, be  201b.  instead  of  SOlb,,  as  therein  stated  ?  He 
has  also  omitted  to  state  that  the  assumed  area  of  the  valve 
m  his  reply  should  be  one  s.jnare  inch.     Thus  we  have— 

10  X  6 
"  =    z  •>i\~  ^^^^- — Amateur. 


[10S3.]-WATER  SUPPLY. -In  answer  to  "Water- 
works  "  I  beg  to  inform  him  to  fix  one  or  two  rain  gauges 
lu  favourable  situations,  and  the  quantity  of  rainfall  thus 
registered.  miUtiplied  by  the  surface  area  of  gatlioriu" 
ground,  will  give  him  the  amount  of  water  avail  ible  for 
storage.  Allowance  for  overflow  of  stoi-m  water,  percola- 
tion, and  evaporation  to  be  deducted,  particular  of  which 
be  can  find  in  •'  BeaJmire's  Hvdrology."  Existing  springs 
should  be  daily  gauged,  for,  although  the  rain  gauge  may 
register  a  certain  quantity,  the  spiiugs  may  widely  differ 
according  to  the  geological  strata.  All  springs  in  elevated 
regions  are  fed  from  the  clouds,  the  regularity  of  flow  de- 
pending upon  the  subterranean  reservoirs.  'l  am  connec- 
ted with  waterworks,  and  would  willingly  render  "  Water- 
works "  further  information  through  vour  "  Intercommuni- 
cation "  or  otherwise. — Wm.  Watts. 


fhZfc^',",'"'''^ ',''?..'■»'' ■"•"  »'"'  "-o  differences  con- 
.  ,  rfi^™^"  ''°!'i'""l'?"  '"<^"'^'  »iU  bethe  .qiiareoftho 
superhcios.  1,535  x  375  x  5;i0  x  570  =  '.93  5S-'  CS7  500  = 
the  square  of  the  area  in  feet.  Thirdlv— Talin  tl...  ^  ..»r.. 
root  of  these  figures  for  the  area'  "  '""^ 

)'  V  19/.'i5/s-,'/li.s/75'/«0(435!i50.3 
=  area  in  square  feet,  or  4l,iJ0u  square  feet,  sumcienllr 

lah.^  Vr"'"°  1  ^'''■"'""  *■'"'"'  C'y  ;i.e  plot",,,^ 
stale),— From  a  scale  of  equal  pans  set  out  th.i  b,«o  \  U  = 
116J.     troni  the  same  scale  take  905,  and  with  the  foot  of 


[1094.]-BARK  OFTIMBER.-In  reply  t«  "  Bailiff,"  I 
beg  to  say  that  in  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  purchase 
and  s.al6  of  roimd  timber,  the  onlv  rule  I  have  ever  known 
is  liu.  to  the  foot  on  the  girth.  But  the  usual  method  of 
measuring  round  timber,  although  convenient,  is  so  very 
far  from  correct  that  it  is  quite  possible  different  customs 
may  prevail  in  different  localities.  I  once  heard  of  a 
bailiff  who  wished  to  allow  less  than  lin.  to  the  foot 
on  young  timber ;  but  do  not  consider  that  he  had  auy 
right  to  deviate  from  the  rule  above  given.- Henry  Con- 
way, builder,  &c.,  Evershot,  Dorset. 


[1095.]-GRADIE\TS.— The  following  table  and  for- 
mula, taken  from  "Molesworth,"  page  40.  will,  I  think 
supply  "A  Young  Leveller"  with  the  information  he' 
seeks  : — 

Rise  per  mile  and  resistance  due  to  gravity  alone. 


[1 080.]- RETAINING  WALLS. -As  "  X  -1-  Y  "  does  not 
appear  to  have  receivedasatisfactory  solution  of  hisqnestion 
as  to  the  pressure  of  a  surcharged  embankment  against  a 
retaining  wall,  and  a  method  ol  finding  the  thickness  of 
such  wall  when  battering  either  on  the  face  or  towards  the 
bank,  I  have  given  the  matter  a  little  consideration  and 
beg  tosabmit  to  him  the  result  of  my  investigation  My 
diagram  will  besnfliciently  clear  to  him  without  description 
First,  then,  as  to  the  pressure  of  earth  against  the  wall  The 
portion  tending  to  slip  and  to  be  retained  is  the  triangle 
ABC.     Its  pressure  against  the  wall  will  be  its  weight  x 

WAD 
tang,  of  angle  ABC  on— ^g-.     To  find  the  centre  of 

pressure  P.— Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass  of 
earth,  and  project  it  on  to  the  back  of  the  wall  \  B  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  plane  B  C,  and  the  point  where  it 
outs  A  B  is  the  centre  of  pressure,  which  in  this  case  will 


Gradient  of  1  in  . 
Rise  in  ft.  per  mile 
Resistance  in  lbs. 
l>er  ton  of  train  112 


25    30    35(  40    45.  50  60  70  80  90  100 
211  176  151jl32,'ll7  105. SS 75  06  58    52 

S9jl74i    64i  56    SOl  45,38  32,28  25    22 


Resistance  due  to  gravity  on  any  incline  in  lbs.  per  ton  of 

2240 
train  = 


■  rate  of  gradient. 


Therefore,  a  rise  of  30ft.  in  3600ft. 
2?40 


gives  a  gradient  of  1  in  120,  and  -y^  =  18.661b.  per  ton  of 

train.— Geo.  W.  U.sill. 

[1097.J-WATERING  OF  RIVERS.— "W.  W."  has  for- 
gotten to  give  a  vast  ly  important  item  in  his  requisition,  the 
T'lte  of  incUnat'o-f,  without  which   it  will  be  impossible  to 

ascertain  the  quantity  of  water  discharged   per  minute 

Geo.  W,   Usill, 


i/eo  a 

the  compass  in  B  describe  the  arc  a  a.  From  the  sara* 
scale  take  9l5,  and  with  the  foot  of  the  cumpaas  in  A  de. 
scribe  the  arc  1.  h,  and  tie  lutei-section  at  C  is  the  third 
angular  point.  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  C  on  to  A  B 
-  7oS  5,  as  taken  by  the  saiuo  scale,  aud  find  the  area  u 
follows :  — 


1160    = 
758i  = 

9280 

5S0U0 

812000 

6S0 

2)S79860 
4;iU9.S0  = 


Base. 
Perpendicular. 


area,  as  before. 


[1099.]  — AREA  OP  TRIANGLES.  —  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  draw  the  triangle  out  on  paper  to  any  scale  ;  take 
one  of  the  sides  as  the  base  (say  the  1, 100ft.  one) ;  draw  the 
line  A  B  (at  right  angles  to  base)  from  base  to  apex,  which 


Tririotiomitrical  Observations  n'l  the  Thr'y-si'!el  Fiiurr 
ani  FarUier  Uulen  for  Find,„g  i  s  Art,f.—\  triangle  is  the 
only  correct  geometrical  flgirre  in  land  surveying,  because 
without  altering  the  lengths  of  its  sides  y.m  cannot  alter 
its  shape  ;  and  by  Euclid's  proposition  there  cannot  be  two 
triangles  having  two  sides  of  the  one  teriuiimted  in  one 
extremity  of  the  base,  and  likewise  those  terminated  in  the 
other  extremity,  equal  to  each  other.  Trigonometry  teachc,* 
the  art  of  measuring  triangles,  and  shows  the  relationship 
between  their  sides  and  angles  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
angles  must  be  proportionate  to  the  sides  when  tlie  greater 
angle  is  always  subtended  by  the  greater  side,  and  the  lesser 
angle  by  the  lessor  side.  Ag:iin,  the  three  interior  angles 
of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or 
ISO  deg. ;  hence,  the  measurement  of  an  angle  is  the  liiiniber 
of  degrees,  ic,  it  contains,  or  so  many  equal  i>arts  of  tliecir- 
cumloreuce  of  any  circle  divided  into '3oO  equal  parts.  There 
are  various  instruments  used  for  taking  angles,  such  as  the 
plain  table,  circuraferentor,  prismatic  compass,  box  sex- 
tant, and  theodolite;  the  latter  of  which  is  recommended 
for  accuracy,  as  it  takes  the  horizontal  and  vertical  angle 
at  the  same  time.  The  following  algebraic  rule  will  bo 
found  useful  iu  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  from  two 
sides  aud  an  included  angle  : — 
Let  A  B  and  B  C  =  two  sides,  and  Z  A  B  C  =  included  angle, 

.  •.  Log.  A  B  -t-  Log.  li  C  -f  Log.  sine  Z  A  B  C  a  i. 

X — 15.301  =  Log  of  area. 
Also,  when  one  side  and  two  adjacent  angles  are  given  : — 
Let  A  B  =  ba.se,  and  Z  A  li  C  and  Z  C  A  B  the  adjacent 

angles. 
Then  Log.  A  B  -I-  Log.  sine  Z  A  B  C  -I-  Log.  sine  Z  C  A  B 

=  X. 

Then  Log.  sine  (<JABC-fCAB)-l-  15  301  =  y. 

X  —  y  =  Log.  of  area  — Robey  Carpenter,  accountant  and 

surveyor. 

[1099.] — "V.  P."  has  been  ^vrongly  informed.  It  is  not 
necess.ary  to  measure  one  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  to 
ascertain  the  area.  Ride ;  Add  the  three  sides  together, 
then  take  half  the  sum  of  the  three  sides,  siihtraot 
each  side  severally  from  this  quantity,  then  multiply  this 
and  the  three  remainders  together,  aud  take  the  iiuaro 
root  for  the  area.  Example  ;  What  is  the  area  of  a  triaugU 
whose  three  sides  are  30,  40,  and  50  chains  ? 
30  -^  40  -H  50 

=  60  =  half  smiL 


«0 
30 


60 
40 


2 
60 
50 


be  one-third  the  height  of  the  wall,  the  section  of  the  earth 
being  a  triangle.     The  pressure  at  P  multipUed  by  B  P  will  | 
«qualthomoinentofearthtendingto  overturn  the  wall=  O. 


-1160-"^— ^ 


will  give  you  the  height.  Multiply  the  length  of  base  by 
half  the  obtained  height,  A  B,  and  vou  will  have  the  area 
as  sketch.  The-j,  roughly,  you  have  1, 160ft.  x  3!6ft.  6in.  = 
439,060ft.  =  10a.  Or.  13p.,  the  area.— T.  M.  D. 

[1099.] — You  have  not  been  correctly  informed  in  this 
matter,  and  the  person  who  'old  you  cannot  know  mensu- 
ration ;  as  I  should,  if  required,"  be  happy  to  illustrate 
seven  methods  which  will  find  the  contents  of  any  triangle 
from  its  three  respective  sides.  You  did  not,  however,  take 
the  best  kind  of  dimension  to  secure  a  quick  calculation,  as 
the  base  and  perpendicular  multipUed  together  and  halved 
would  have  readily  effected  the  computation.  In  surveying 


SO  X   JO   X   10   X   60  =  3':0000  chains. 
Answer :  =   ^  30OOOt>  =  600  chains  =  60  acres. 
"  V.  P."  I  think  must  have  made  an  error  in  giving  th« 
length  of  one  side  of  his  triangle.  —  W.  R.  Atkinson. 

[1099.]-"  V.  P."  will  find  the  rule  for  calculating  the  area 
of  a  triangle  having  three  aides,  given  iu  BfiLDlNo  Nl:w9 
of  September  11,  which  I  will  repeat :—"  From  half  the 
sum  of  the  three  sides  subtract  each  side  severally,  multi- 
ply the  half  sum  and  the  three  remainders  continually 
together,  aud  the  square  root  of  the  last  product  will  b« 
the  area." 

915  =  8070 

=  153S 

=  S75 

=  570 

=  590 

J70  X   too  =  133682637500 

ii       439980.*,  ar»a  of  Iri- 


1160  -1-  905 
3070  -i-  2 
1535  —  1160 
1535  —  905 
1535  —  945 
1535  X  375 
V193582637500 
angle  in  feet.— B. 
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[1099.] — I  see  your  correspondent  "  V.  P."  wialies  to  find 
the  area  of  an  unequal-sided  triangle  of  certain  dim>-u- 
ft  sions.     He  might  have  found    the  rule 

by  consulting  any  g  >od  mensuration.  It 
is' this:  From  half  the  sum  of  the  three 

^ sides  added  together  deduct   each  side 

^     separately  :  then  multiply  the  half  sum 
and  the  three  remainders  continually  together  ;  extract  the 
sauare  root  and  the  reatilt  will  be  the  area.    Example  : 
Let  ^  B  =    945ft.  1535  1535  1535 

B  C  =    ^65  945  965  1160 

".  A  C  =  1160         

Then  590     670     375 

5)3070 
1535 
and  1£35  X  590  X  570  X  375  =  f?  193582637500  = 
439980.3ft.  super.  Answer— 10  acres,  0  roods,  16, 06  rods, 
polei,  or  perches. 
153S 
590 


13S150 
7675 


905650 
570 


63395500 
452825 


516220500 
375 


2581102500 
35135435 


15486615 

9ft.  in 

1yd. 

snp. 

193582687500  /■43'JiiS0.3 
16                      ^,  48S86J  iq 

yds 

U)  335 
249 

869)8682 
7821 

8789)-61C8             la 
79101 

=  4840yd3 

>4S8S6(lCa.  Or.  19.00p 
4840 

87988)706775 
703904 

486 
4  roods  1  acre. 

8799603)2X710000 
26398S09 

1944 

40  rods  1  rood. 

2311191 

77700 

29360 
29040 

32000 
29010 


I  hope  this  will  give  him  the  information  he  wants.— 
Grav.  

[1106.]  — SETTING  OCT  A  CURVP.— The  most 
accurate  method  for  *'  Mason"  to  proceed  to  trace  out  a 
curve  when  there  is  not  sufficient  space  to  fiod  the  centre, 
would  be  aa  follows  : — Let  A  B,  Fig.  1,  be  the  given  length 
of  curve,  D  C  the  height ;  make  E  F,  Fig.  2,  equal  to  the 
heights  D  C  in  Fig.  1.  Describe  the  curves  E  G  H. 
Then  divide  F  H  into  as  many  number  of  p.urt3  aa  A  D  and 


r/c./ 


D  B  in  Fig.  1.  Sjuare  the  ordinates,  then  take  the 
variona  heights  1  2  3,  Fig.  2,  and  sot  tbem  at  1  2  3,  Fig.  1. 
Having  obtained  the  btights,  place  naila  in  the  several 
poiiits,  bend  a  Blip  of  wood  round  these  uaib,  care  being 
taken  to  get  it  of  eijual  thickness;  then,  by  drawing  a 
pencil  along  this  slip,  the  required  curvo  line  will  be  ob- 
tained.— H.  HuWfcXL,  Neath. 
[1100.  J— In  reply  to  "  Mason,"  relative  to  setting  out  a 


curve  wh«re  there  is  not  apace  enough  to  describe  It  from 
tho  point  of  radius,  1  b«g  to  submit  th«  following  formula 


and  calculation,  -which  may  be  useful  to  him  :— 
0*=  V  Ra  -  D2  _  (  R.  _  VJ 
■Where  R  =  radius. 

C  =  semichord, 
V  =  vei-sed  sine. 

D  =  distance  of  ordinate  from  centre. 
O  =  any  ordinate. 
Example : 

Let  R  =  25ft.  Sin.  =  25.66 

D  =    6ft.  Sin.  =    6.25  (say  half  semichord 
Y  =    3ft.  3ia.  =    3.25        for  example.) 
Then  /  25.66^  —  6  25^  — (25.66  —  3.25.) 

=  /  eSS.lSS-j  — 39.0625  —  (25.66  —  3.25) 
=  V"  619.3731  —  (25.66  —  3.25) 

—  24.SS  —  (25,66  —  3.25)  [nearly.] 

=  24.  SS  —  22.41  -=  2.47  =  2ft.  6iu. 

Therefore  length  of  O  is  2ft.  6in.,  and  if  "  Mason  "  divides 

his  chord  or  span  into  four  ejual  parts  he  will  find  his  rise 

a  V  at  e  (fig.  2)  is  3ft.  3iu.,  and  the  height  of  ordinate  at  c 


and  d  to  bo  2ft.  6in.,  and  if  he  wishes  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  these  heights  if  he  will  set  out  a  line  or  chord  25ft. 
long  and  divide  it  into  four  ecjual  parts  (as  in.  fig.  2)  and 
set  up  3ft  3in.  at  e,  and  2ft.  6in.  at  c  and  d,  then  from 
the  point  of  radius  describe  an  arc  of  25ft.  Sin.  radius,  he 
will  find  his  curve  will  trace  through  the  points  measured 
from  his  chord.  This  should  be  done  to  a  large  ^^.ale.  Of 
course  if  "  Mason  "  wishes  to  have  more  points  whereby  to 
trace  his  curve  he  will  have  to  increase  the  number  of  his 
ordinates,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  must  b.i  careful  that 
he  accurately  ascertain  the  length  of  D  and  use  the  same  for- 
mula with  the  exception  of  the  differen  e  in  length  of  D. 
For  instance,  let  him  divide  his  chord  into  eight  equal  parts 
(see  fig.  3),  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  ascertain 


the  heights  of  H  b,  F  f,  and  L 1,  B  b,  as  I  have  for  those  of 
K  k,  E  e,  and  by  this  means  he  may  trace  his  curve  without 
the  aid  of  a  radius.  There  are  other  ways  of  setting  out 
curves,  but  would  hardly  apply  to  so  small  a  radius,  and  I 
think  this  formula  is  the  most  simple. —Geo.  W.  Usill. 

[We  have  also  received  similar  answers  from  "  A  Carpen- 
ter," "G.  H.,  Swansea,"  and  "A  Joiner,  Jlelton  Mow- 
bray."—Ed.  B.  N.] 


[1107.]— TOOLS  FOR  "WOOD  CARYIXG.— In  reply  to 
your  correspondent  "Tj.  S  ,"  the  best  tools  for  carving  in 
wood  are  made  by  Addis,  of  London,  at  9d.  each  and  up- 
wards (without  handles),  and  can  be  purchased  from  any 
respectable  ironmonger  in  the  provinces. — W.  B.  Hall. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

At  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Fourth 
City  Mutual  Building  and  Investment  Society,  hsld  on  Tues- 
day, at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon-street,  a  report 
was  pre-sented  statiLg  that  the  money  advanced  during 
the  year  amounted  to  £-16,060,  and  the  total  amount  of 
ad  vancessince  thtj  commencement  of  the  society  \vas£  119, 925. 
The  balance  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  protit  and  loss  ac- 
covint.  after  carrying  forward  £;0,OPO  Ss.  lOd.  for  future 
interest  on  advances,  and  adding  £100  more  to  the  reserve 
fund  account,  was  £4,373  7s.  6d.,  out  of  which  interest 
would  be  paid  on  the  original  investing  shares  (that  is, 
shares  taken  prior  to  the  new  issue,  which  commenced  on 
March  13  last)  at  the  rate  of  S  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
number  of  investing  shares  now  in  existence  is  1,M0,  which 
(when  fully  paid  up)  will  give  a  capital  of  £110,400,  and  of 
which  i'6i),87S  123.  Id.  remained  to  the  credit  of  the  mem- 
bers on  September  30  ;  and  the  amount  received  on  invest- 
ing shares  will  necessarily  docrea--e  yearly  as  the  shares  be- 
come completed  or  paid  up,  thereby  decreasing  the  number 
on  which  subscriptions  have  to  be  received. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

The  master  builders  of  Leeds  have  given  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  adopt,  on  May  1  next,  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  iiiles  of  the  various  trades.  In- 
stead of  30s.  per  week  they  propose  to  pay  ordinary 
skilled  workmen  amongst  masouaT^d.  per  hour;  pla-terers, 
insttfad  of  30d.  per  week,  O^d.  per  hour;  plasterers'  labourers, 
instead  of  223.  per  week,  4id.  per  hour;  and  plumbers, 
instead  of  263.  per  week,  5:Jd.  per  hour ;  —superior 
or  inferior  workmen  each  trade  to  be  paid  by  spe- 
cial agreement.  They  also  require  the  aboUtion  nf  the 
rule  or  custom  iu  the  masons' society  forbidding  or  inter- 
fering with  the  introduction  or  use  of  stone  work  !  at  the 
quarry,  orany  whereelsethau  the  place  where  it  robe  used. 
Any  rule  or  custom  forbidding  piecewor  •'•'  subletting 
amongst  masons  and  plasterers  they  also  require  to  be  abo- 
lished. With  respect  to  thubrickhiyers.brickiayers'labourers, 
masons,  masons' labourers,  plasterers,  plasterers' labourers, 
and  the  plumbers,  the  masters  require  that  in  future  all 
trade  rules,  disputes,  demands,  and  ditferences  shall  be 
settled  by  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and  th.it  proper 
courts  shall  bo  constituted  for  that  purpose.  They  further 
atate  that  they  are  prepared  at  any  time,  upon  six  tlays' 
notice  from  tho  men,  to  meet  them  to  appoint  arbitrators 
and  select  an  umpire,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  leave 
to  the  decision  of  the  arbitration  court,  thus  appointed,  not 
only  all  future  settlement  of  trade  rules,  demands,  and 
diflerences,  but  also  the  settlement  of  all  matters  contained 
in  the  notice  they  have  just  given. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

A  beai;tifdl  memorial  braa?,  in  the  mediasval  style,  sunk 
in  a  black  slab  of  Irish  marble,  has  just  been  executed  by 
Mawsm.  Hart  and   Son,  of  Brook-itreet,    Hanover-Biuare, 


in  whose  show-rooms  it  has  been  greatly  admired  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  modern  art  workmanship.  This  tablet  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  and  sixth  Earl  of  Harrington,  and 
is  now  being  erected  in  Elvaston  Church,  near  Derby.  The 
slab,  considering  its  8i:^e,  being  8ft.  Oin.  by  nearly  4ft.,  is 
remarkable  for  its  purity.  The  inlaid  brass  is  both  rich 
and  delicately  worked,  the  exquisittly  onamelled  portions 
being  very  efl'ective,  the  colours  harmonising  wuLl  with  the 
general  design.  The  whole  is  bordered  by  appropriate 
texts  and  symbols.  Under  the  canopy  is  a  fuU-lengtli  por- 
trait of  his  lordship  in  collegiate  attire,  and  below  this  are 
illuminated  the  arms  of  the  family,  and  the  words  : — "  In 
the  vault  under  this  church,  by  the  side  of  his  father  and 
elder  brother,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Seymour  Sydney 
Hyde,  sixth  Earl  of  Harrington,  born  27th  September, 
1845  ;  died,  before  attaining  bis  majority,  on  the  22nd 
February,  1S66." 


STAINED    GLASS. 

Tre  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Collaton,  near  Paign- 
ton, Devon,  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
an  east  window,  in  memory  of  the  founder.  In  the  three 
principal  lights  are  represented — 1.  Our  Blessed  Lord  bearing 
the  cross  ;  2.  The  Crucifixion,  our  Lord  commending  His 
mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John;  and  3.  St.  John  leading 
away  the  Virgin  Mother.  In  the  central  compartment  is 
introduced  the  fi^nire  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  in  the 
first  compartment  those  of  the  other  two  Jlarys.  The  two 
quatrefoils  above  are  filled  with  representations  of  angels, 
and  the  highest  quatrefoil  with  the  emblem  of  the  Lamb  of 
God.  A  small  separate  light  near  the  roof  contains  the 
emblem  of  the  Virgin.  Oue  special  feature  is  the  iutro. 
duction  of  trees  and  dowers.  In  the  tirst  compartment  the 
palm-tree  appears,  and  in  the  last  the  sycamore.  The 
window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Hughes,  of  London. 

A  window  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Tramore.  near  Watei-ford— the  Brighton  of 
Ireland.  It  consists  of  three  lights  and  tracery  of  the 
Decorated  style,  and  in  the  treatment  great  care  has  been 
taken  in  keeping  the  proper  character  of  the  period.  The 
subjects  are  figures,  life  size,  of  the  Blessed  Vii'gin,  and  of 
the  archangels  St.  Michael  and  St.  Gabriel.  The  frame- 
work is  of  foliage  admirably  designed.  The  window  is 
from  the  studio  of  Earley  and  Powells,  Camden  street 
works,  Dublin,  who  have  executed  many  similar  works  in 
Ireland. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Breach  of  the  Bcildinc  Act. — Mr.  Thomas  Rae, 
btiilder,  appeared  before  the  Liverpoool  magistrates  on 
Wednesday,  October  28,  to  answer  a  summons  taken  out 
under  the  71st  section  of  the  Building  Act,  in  which  he 
was  charged  with  having  made  an  opening  more  than  six 
feet  wid«  in  the  party  wall  between  two  buildings  m 
Mill-street.— Mr.  Atkinson  appeared  in  support  of  the 
case,  and  called  one  of  the  building  surveyors,  who 
stated  that  the  opening  in  question  was  Sft.  2in.  wide. — 
The  defendant,  as  an  answer  to  the  case,  stated  that  he  hiwl 
strengthened  the  wall  by  an  iron  beam,  and  ha^l  placed  an 
ii-on  pillar  to  support  it  iu  the  centre  of  the  opening,  so 
that  there  wiis  only -Ifit.  on  each  side.  Mr.  Atkinson  said 
the  act  was  very  stringent,  and  the  building  surveyor  was 
bound  to  report  cases  like  this.  Jlr.  Auderton  (clerk  to 
the  justices)  said  the  act  under  which  the  inf  irmatiou  wiis 
laid  was  framed  before  iron  came  into  general  use  for  build- 
ing purposes.  Tho  building  surveyor  said  the  pillar  and 
beam  used  by  the  defendant  were  perfectly  suthcieut  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  wall  was  as  strong  as  ever.  Mr.  Stitt 
s;iid  the  bench  felt  inclined  to  dismi^sthe  case,  if  they  had 
the  power  to  do  so.  The  law-clerk,  however,  had  iu* 
furmed  them  that  a  technical  otfence  had  been  committed 
against  the  act,  and,  therefore,  they  must  impusy  a 
nominal  penalty.  The  magistrates  inflicted  a  nominal 
penalty  of  tid. 

Messrs.  Okell  and  Monison,  builders,  "Wavertree-road, 
were  summoned  for  a  similar  oSeoce.  According  to  the 
evidence,  it  appeared  that  the  opening  iu  thiscit-e  was  13ft. 
in  width,  but  the  wall  wiis  sufficiently  strengthened  by  an 
iron  beam.  The  building  wurveyor  said  he  bad  nu  objection 
to  this  wall.  Mr.  Stitt  observed  that  the  bench  r.^ietted 
the  defendants  had  been  brought  to  the  court  on  such  a 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  the  building  surveyor  was 
doing  his  duty  in  laying  the  informations,  thereby  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  He  (Mr.  Stitt)  thought 
the  law  upon  the  matter  ought  to  be  remedied.  The 
gentleman  who  api»eared  fur  the  dvfendants  concurred  in 
the  remarks  made  by  his  worship,  and  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  enforcement  of  such  an  act  would  stop 
all  improvements  within  the  borough.  A  nominal  fine  of 
6d.  was  imposed,  and  a  similar  penalty  wms  inflicted 
upon  Mr.  Andrew  Sinclair,  builder,  summoned  on  a 
similar  information. 

The  Duke  of  Bucct,euch  v.  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Wokks.— This  was  an  action  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  on  Tuesday  to  enforce  an  award  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  Pollock,  Q.G.,  giving  compensation  to 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  injury  done  to  MouUigu  House, 
Whitehall,  by  tlie  works  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C  ,  on  the  ^mrt  of  the  defendants,  now 
applied  to  be  allowed  to  abandon  the  writ  of  error  by 
which  they  had  proceeded  after  the  decision  of  their  Lord- 
t^hips  against  them,  and  to  carry  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Error  by  way  of  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exche  |uer.  He  stated  that  tho  Uuke  of  Buc- 
cleuch had  consented  to  this  course  being  adapted,  and  it 
only  enabled  the  defendants  to  revert  to  the  right  which 
they  oiigiually  had  under  the  Common  Law  Procedura 
Act,  without  the  consent  of  the  court  Baron  Channell: 
We  cannot  give  you  leave  to  appeal,  because  we  positively  , 
refused  to  do  so  ;  but  you  can  avail  yourself  of  your  right 
to  appeal.  The  Lord  Chief  B.irou  :  There  can  be  no  ^ 
objection  to  your  reverting  to  the  right  you  possess  j 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament.     Application  granted. 


i 


The'  Emperor   o£  the  French  is  about  to  erect 
a  number  of  houses  for  workpeople  at   Bayonne. 
Each  dwelling  is  expected  to   cost  4,500f.      Tho 
tenant  is  to  pay  300f.  a  year,  of  which  lOOf.will  J 
be  set  aside  as  a   sinking  fund.     The  inhabitant| 
will  become  the  owner  in  fifteen  years. 
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Tho  first  monlhly  meeting  of  the  wiuter 
seeeion  of  tho  Loudon  Association  of  Forenieu  Eu- 
gineers  is  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Association,  George  notel,  Aldermanburv, 
City,  to-morrow,  llio  7th  inat.,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  eveniDg.  Oa  this  occasion  the  secretary 
will  prodnce  a  comprehensive  statistical  and 
financial  statement  illustrative  of  the  progress 
and  prospects  of  the  institution. 

The  gallery  which  recently  held  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  is  now  in  course  of  being  enriched  with 
the  famous  collection  illustrating  the  history  of 
ancient  armour  as  it  existed  in  Europa  from 
the  Norman  Conqnest  to  the  reign  of  Kin^' 
Charles  II.,  formed  by  the  lute  Sir  Samuel  Rush 
Meynck,  at  Goodrich  Court,  Herefordshire,  and 
which,  together  wiih  the  production  in  1824  of 
his  magnificent  work  oa  ancient  armour,  pro- 
cured him  a  high  place  among  the  most  eminent 
antiquaries  of  his  time. 

Tne  death  of  llr.  'William  Thoma-?,  clerk  of 
the  works  to  the  Queen,  occurred  on  Tuesday, 
somewhat  suddenly,  at  hia  residence,  Bruns- 
wick-terrace,  Windsor.  Although  iie  had  been 
unwell  for  some  months  past,  hia  illness  became 
alarming  only  on  Monday,  after  he  liad  been 
out  riding,  and  he  died  on  iho  following  morn- 
ing from  tho  rupture  of  a  bloodvafsef  in  tho 
head.  Mr.  Thomas  was  held  in  much  respect 
by  Her  Majesty,  by  whom  he  had  been  entrusted 
to  superintend  the  werks  of  the  Prince  Consort's 
mausoleum,  at  Frogmore, 

Photography  is  being  made  use  of,  and  adrau- 
t  igeously,  as  a  means  for  testing  the  authenticity 
of  supposed  valuable  picture?.  It  appears  that 
some  persona  have  "  touched  up  "  and  "  doc- 
tored" several  unfinished  pictures  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Phillip,  B.A.  His  executors,  there- 
fore, have  given  notice  that  they  had  all  his 
pictures,  finished  and  unfinished,  photographed 
before  they  were  sold,  so  that  any  touched  by 
other  hands  can  at  once  be  detected. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
other  duties,  has  resigned  his  appointment  as 
Surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  Police 
Courts,  and  Mr.  Caiger,  the  Deputy  Surveyor, 
has   been  appointed  by  the  Secretary   of  State 


kMs  for  liibfiitioii; 


CONNECTED  WITU    TUB     BUItDIXO     TBADB. 


<20  G.  TUCKER.  iMPROVEMfSTS  IV  TnESfANDPACTUnK 
"''J?*""'"^*'*^'"'  P"''='.  ^"-     Dat.<l  Febniarr  7,  1S63 

This  invention  comiata  of  curUiiii  iin|iruVoiuoriU  in  tho 
mauufactuix)  of  such  cist- iron  gooda  a.i  sanh  woiglita,  ruiu- 
w,iter  |)i|>es  ,lml  gutters  and  their  coniiectious,  furuaco 
pans,  and  hot  water  pipes,  and  their  connections.  These 
improvenieuts  consist  in  casting  tho  re  iniaito  articles  in 
chills  made  of  tho  required  shape,  whenjhv  great  econoniv 
in  the  m,nmifactme  of  Urge  quantities  is  obtained  with  .a 
harder  aud  more  durable  surface  Tlio  molton  metil  is 
iwore.l  into  tho  chill,  which  is  a  cold  niotidlic  mould  of  the 
shape  reqiiireil,  and  the  sudden  cooling  thus  occasioned 
converts  the  sniface  into  an  extremely  Lard  whit«  iron.— 
Patent  abandoned. 

424   G.  HARFORD.    Improvemests  in  Scai-foi.diso 

AND    APr.VRATUS  TO   BE    CSF.n  KOU    Btlll.DINO    AND  OTnER 
SIMILAR  PURPOSES.     Dated  Februarv  S,  ISOS. 

The  inventor  forms  all  aroimd  the  object  to  be  con 
structed,  whether  it  bo  a  chimnev,  a  wall,  a  vessel  or 
other  erection,  a  double  frame  consisting  of  sole  plate's  or 
pieces  at  right  ain;les  to  or  p,anillol  with  and  passing 
through  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  into  whidi  sole  plates 
orjiieccs,  both  on  the  oiitjiide  and  inside  of  the  wall, 
uprights  are  fastcuwl  either  by  morti.-tes  or  screws,  or  iii 
aiiyotherconveuient  manner;  these  uprights  may  ho  of 
any  convenient  length,  but  he  proixises  that,  when  the 
invention  is  used  in  tho  building  of  a  bouse,  they  should 
be  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  one  storv  of  the  house  ■ 
the  tops  of  these  uprights  .are  to  bo  kept  'in  their  proper 
places  by  crosibars  or  beams.  On  tho  crossbars  or  beams 
is  iil.aced  a  rack  and  pinion  or  screws,  so  that,  when  tho 
building iscompletcd  to  tho  height  of  the  uprights,  the 
entire  framing  may  be  raised  fnmi  off  tho  sole  plates  or 
pie.»s  to  the  height  of  the  next  story  or  portion,  aftor 
which  the  sole  plates  or  pieces  used  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  building  may  ha  withdrawn,  .and  placed 
up4>n  and  across  the  completed  jwrtion  of  the  building 
and  the  framing  rested  upon  them,  and  so  on  imtil  the 
entire  building  or  construction  is  complete. — Patent 
abandoned. 

420  T.  WALKER.  Improvements  is  the  Cokstrdc- 
TioN-  OF  Sewers  axb  Drain  Pipes  or  Tobes.  Dated 
February  S,  1S68. 

As  sewers  and  drain  pipes  or  tubes  are  at  present 
arranged,  the  subsidiary  or  feeding  channels  open  int.i 
them  at,  their  upper  parts  or  above  the  ordinary  level  of 
the  sewage  water  therein,  by  which  the  effluvia  from  the 
matters  in  such  sewers  or  main  drain  pipes  or  tubes  rises 
up  the  subsidiary  or  feeding  channels  into  the  streets  or 
w.iys,  and,  in  some  cases,  into  tho  surrounding  dwellings 
with  most  injurious  results.  The  object  of  these  improve- 
ments is  to  remedy  these  evils,  and,  for  this  imrpose,  the 
patentee  arranges  the  openings  for  the  subsidiary  or  feed- 
ing channels  into  the  mains  at  the  bottom  thereof,  or 
where  the  outlets  or  mouths  of  the  subsidiary  drains  into 


ialnbc  Bftos. 


^  ,  themainswill  be  covered  by  any  sewage   water  iu  such 

to  the  vacancy.  The  principal  buildings  erected  I  mains,  and  the  subsidiary  or  feeding  drains  will  thereby 
and  erecting  from  the  designs  of  Mr  Sorbv  arp  P*™™"*'''^^''^"" '^''  '^"^*""'''PP'°S-  The  patentee  forms 
tl,„T U..1,  T>   i.-_. /-. .  ^    .-       ..    .-  vi?      .     I  pipe  drains  with  these  branches  on  their  lower  sides  incUn- 

ing  upw.ards  at  an  angle  orp.a->dng  partly  round  the  ester. 

nal  surfaceof  the  pipe  or  tube  to  the  gallery  orother  inlet. 

— Patent  completed. 


Cross-road,  Vice-street,  Wapping  (High-street), 
Blackman-street,  Hammersmith,  Kochester-row 
Sea-bridge,  Bedfont,  Kichraond,  and  Ealing. 

The  progress  in  the  construction  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel  continues  satisfactory.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  tunnel  are  now  completed,  and 
the  remainder  is  being  constructed  at  a  rate  which 
will  admit  of  the  entire  comp.etion  of  the  tunnel 
in  about  two  years,  should  no  unseen  occurrence 
intervene.  The  total  length  of  the  tunuel  wUl 
be  13,361  yards,  and  of  this  distance  there  had 
been  driven  to  the  end  of  September  from  the 
Bardonn^che  end  5,700  yards,  aud  from  the  Mo- 
dane  end  3,970  yards,  making  a  total  length  com 
pleted  of  9,670  yards,  leaving  3,C'J4  yards  to  drive. 
The  operations  at  present  are  proceeding  more 
rapidly  on  the  French  than  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  Arundel  Society  is  about  to  issue  a  new 
work,  being  a  description  of  itg  own  publica 
tiona  during  twenty  years.  This  book  will  be 
illustrated,  and  has  resulted  from  the  success  of 
some  experiments  in  photographing  the  prints, 
casts,  <tc.,  oa  a  small  scale,  suitable  for  book 
illustration,  which  the  Society  has  issued  during 
the  period  in  question.  The  whole  of  the 
Society's  works,  including  the  ivory  carving, 
will  be  reproduced  in  the  chrom logical  order  of 
their  former  publication,  and  one-fifth  the  siz;; 
of  the  originals.  The  Society  will  soon  receive 
drawings,  made  by  its  artists  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  from  the  following  famous  pictures  : — 
1.  "  The  Last  Supper,"  from  the  fresco,  by 
Andrea  Del  Sarto,  in  S.  Salvi,  near  Florence ; 
2  and  3,  "The  Resurrection"  and  "Christ  in 
the  Garden,"  from  frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico,  in 
S.  Marco,  Florence ;  4,  "  Tho  "Virgin  and 
Child,"  after  a  lately-discovered  fresco  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo ;  .5,  "  Christ  and  his  Disciples  at 
Emmau.o,"  after  Fra  Bartolomeo ;  6,  "  The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  after  PerugiuOj  at 
Perugia  ;  7,  "  The  Madonna,"  after  Holbein,  in 
the  palace  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  8  and  9,  two 
paintings  by  A.  Durer,  "  The  Four  Apostles,"  at 
Munich  ;  10,  11,  and  12,  three  interesting  draw- 
ings after  Piero  della  Francesca. 


411  N.  C.  SZERELirer.  IsiPROVEJIEXTS  I\  PREaERV- 
ISG  Wood.     Dated  February  8,  IStJS. 

Tn  order  to  preserve  railway  sleepers  aud  other  timber 
from  white  ants,  Toredo  navalis,  dry  rot,  and  decay  from 
other  causes,  the  patentee  dissolve.^,  in  jO  gallons  of  boil 
ing  water,  101b.  of  powdered  pot-assa,  and  -lOlb.  of  pow- 
dered lime.  In  another  150  gallons  of  cold  water  ho 
mixes  401b.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  afterwanls,  he  mixes 
the  two  liquids  together  :  this  is  compound  No.  1.  Again, 
he  boils  in  an  iron  pot  50  gallons  of  crude  petroleum,  401b. 
of  asphaltum,  301b.  of  i;>owdered  lime,  mixing  in  there- 
with, by  preference,  201b.  of  zopissa,  and  lets  it  boil  until 
it  ignites.  As  the  zopissa  can  only  be  disstilved  by  fire, 
after  half  an  hour's  boiling  he  mixes  therewith  one  pint 
of  sulphuric  acid  :  this  is  compound  No.  2.  Ilo  immerses 
the  railway  sleepers  or  timber  in  the  liquid  No.  1  for  a 
quai-ter  of  an  hour,  or  he  coata  them  with  a  lat^e  tar 
brush,  and  dries  them  for  a  day  or  two  .aftcrwiirds.  He 
also  coats  the  sleepers  or  timber  with  a  tar  brush  well  on 
.all  sides  with  the  composition  No.  2  in  a  hot  state. — Pat«nt 
completed. 

453  J.  TANSLEY.  Improvemests  is  Apparatus  for 
Working  the  Rollers  of  Blisds,  Sdutteb-s,  Etc.  Dated 
February  ID,  ISCS. 

The  object  of  tliis  invention  is  to  remove  the  need  for 
cords  and  springs  m  the  raising  and  lowering  of  blinds  and 
of  roller  maps,  and  of  chains  in  the  working  of  coiling  iron 
shutters,  and  to  substitute  therefor  .a  simjile  and  econo- 
mical arrangement  of  mechanism  which  may  l>o  applied  to 
opei-ate  the  blind  or  shutter,  or  it  may  bo  two  or  more 
simultaneously.  To  this  end  the  patentee  employs,  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  motion  to  the  roller  c;irryiug  the 
blind  or  coUing  shutter,  a  screw  spindle,  somewh.at  like 
those  used  for  hand  drills,  which  spindle  is  provided  with 
a  traversing  nut  for  giving  it  an  axial  motion  that  is  trans- 
mitted by  gearing  to  tho  roller,  Tho  invention  id  not  fully 
described  apart  from  the  drawings. 


TENDERS. 

BuRTOx  Jovre  (Nottinghamshire). -For  chapel  and 
Bchool  at  BurUiu  Joyoi,  Noltiughaiu.hird.  Mr  J  Tail 
architect :  ' 

J.  Wright  and  Son  (aooept^-d) £5(51  12 

Deruv.— ForCougrvgalionalohapel,  Derbv,  Mr.  J  Talt 
arcliitect  : —  '  ' 

.StoddanI  (accepted)  £1258 

Elvastos.  — For  tho  eroction  of  stewanl'a  raidenoo  at 
RIvaston,  for  the  Hon.  tho  Earl  of  Ilarringloo.  Man>. 
Stevens  aud  Robituou,  arohit^ctd,  Derby.  Quautitiod  •nn- 
pliod:  — 

Thompson    £1300 

Wood isjo 

Fryer ijio 

KESSlse.Tosi  Derbyshire). — For  minion  chaiiel,  Kensing- 
ton, Derbyshire.     Mr  J.  Tait,  archiU'ct  :— 

Warner  and  Son  (accepted)  £2fi2 

London. — For  alteration.  rep.iii8,  and  deoonitiona  to  72, 
Groavenor-stroet.    J.  and  G.  Baddeley,  surveyors  :  - 

Clarke  and  Mannooch    K'XiO    0    0 

H.  U  Sapwell y.ts    3     4 

Scrivener  and  Whito  (accepted)   ...    S19    0    0 
LosDos. — For  alterations,  ic,  to  N.>.  7,   King-street, 
Snow  IliU.    Mr.  B.  Tabber«r,  architect  :— 

Oatley £()J5 

Clarke 613 

■i'oimg 405 

Pearco 4(J3 

Larko  at 

West 44a 

Walker   sgj 

Boatel 3S2 

Whittingliam 365 

Losnos.  For  rebuilding  Nos.  27  and  28,  Monktrell- 
stroet.     Jlr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect  :— 

I-"ke £2387 

West  2200 

Turner  and  Sons 2076 

Brass 1997 

Pearse    I997 

Browne  and  Robinson Iy97 

Prind 1935 

Heiishaw  1S90 

Raiisoate — For  building  a  warehouse,  &c.,  59,  Quccn- 
street,  Ramsgate,  for  Messrs.  Vye.  Hindi  and  Sons,  archi- 
tects:— 

Hobbs   £1350 

Goodcluld 1180 

Home    1095 

Harrison  (accepted)  1075 

READtNC. — For  the  erection  of  new  Infant  School  fa 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Reading.  Messrs.  Wm.  and  .1 . 
T.  Brown,  architects  :  — 

Matthews £712    0 

B.arnicoat 690    0 

Sheppard  (accepted) 034  10 

Reading.  —For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  shop  in 
Broad  street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  Batho.  Messrs.  Wm.  and 
J.  T.  Brown,  architects  ; — 

Kendell  £596 

Eist 566 

Sheppard   65;> 

Carter 539 

Clacoy  (accepted) 6o7 

Re.vdisg  — For  the  erection  of  a  house  and  shop  in 
Broad-street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  Hiscock.  Meurs.  Wm.  and 
J.  T.  Blown,  architects: — 

Whiting  (accepted)     £198 

Seven'oaks.  — For  additions,  &c.,  to  a  house,  Sevonoaks. 
Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  archit«ct : — 

WlUshire    £328 

Grover 256 

Larko 242 

Strood  (Kent-).  —For  the  erection  of  now  ciru  warehouse 
at  Strood,  Kent.     Henry  Andrews,  architect,  Rochester  :  — 

Wilkins  and  Son,  Chatham  fl505    0 

BaxterandS.agem.an,New  Brompton    1*75    0 

Ball  and  Co.,  Strood  1H5    0 

R.  Weat,  Strood    1-120    0 

Clements,  Itochestor  1100    0 

SoUitt,  Strood  1303    0 

Naylar,  Rochester  1347    0 

Gates,  Frind3bury(acccpted) 1298    6 


MEETINGS    FOR    THE    ENSUING 
WEEK. 

Monday.— Geographical  ;Socicty  (at  the  School  of  Slines, 
Jemiyn  street),  8.30. 

WEDSE3DAT.— Geological  Society,  8. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association. — "On  the  His- 
tory of  the  Manufacture  of  Clocks,  and  the 
Structural  Arrangements  made  for  their  Dis- 
play and  Preservation,  with  Practical 
Rtiles  for  the  Guidance  of  Architect*,"  By 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  F.B.I.B.A.,  F.S.A- 


WooDFORD  (Essex). — For  proposed  new  Methodist  Frve 
Church  and  Schools,  Woodfoitl,  Essex  (by  public  competi- 
tion as  previously  advertised).  Messrs.  Hooper  and 
I.*wta,  architects.     Quantities  by  Mr,  J.  W.  Forgo  :  — 

Amount  of     Credit  old        Nott 
Contnict. 

W.  J.  Baves  £2  30    ... 

S.  and  w;  Pattmson   ...    2200    ... 

J.  Hivett 20»3    ... 

St.iinesand  Son  20<!6    ... 

I      O    Hall   20n    ... 

Miindv.and Hutch  nson     1983    ... 

W.  Shunuur I9S0    ... 

Crabb  and  Vaughan 1974    ... 

Kemp  and  MorrisBOn  ...     1946    ... 

R   Mann,  jun 190  0... 

Wicks,  Bangs  and  Co. ...    1898    ... 

C.  Baker 1870    ... 

J.  Jloiter  (accepted) 1S33     ... 

WoOLwicB  (Kent)— For  taking  down  and  rebnilding 
two  »hoi»,  Nos.  52  aud  53,  ArtiUery-street,  Woolwich,  for 
tho  executors  of  Thomas  Stevens  Burt,  K»|.,  docemed. 
.Messrs.  William  Gosling  and  Son,  architect*.  QnautiUcs 
snpphetL  The  coutract^-r  to  boallowctl  tho  old  materiaU, 
and  to  U.-M  such  bricks  as  the  architects  may  approve  :— 

Woodford  £9118 

Hanks ^00 

Richanlson  and  ThomiBOn    S^ 

Ginger JJJ 

Vlckery   _ i» 

Dl.ake  'S* 

Lidbetter    __ 'jf 

Cart«r '" 


natorials. 

amount 

£119  ... 

£2011 

200  ... 

200) 

110  ... 

19S3 

89  ... 

1977 

100  ... 

1971 

63  ... 

1900 

85  ... 

1895 

10«  ... 

1863 

136  ... 

1810 

100  ... 

ISOO 

120  ... 

1778 

175  ... 

1695 

140  ... 

1093 

768 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


November  6,  1868. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Ihdia. — Public  'Worka'  Department.— Competitive  ex- 
aminations for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  the  month  of  December  next.  \V.  T. 
Tli'truton,  India  Office. 

Melbourne,  near  Deret. — For  designs  for  a  new  Wea- 
ievan  chapel.     Mr.  W.  H.  Adcock,  Melbourne,  near  Derby. 


C0NTRACT3    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

IIastisg^. — November  lo.— For  the  purchase  of  ashes' 
cintiyrd,  marine  stores,  and  refuse  of  every  kind.  G. 
Meadows,  clerk,  Local  Board  of  Health,  Hastings. 

Lkicester  Waterworks. — December  8. — For  the  con- 
Btruction  of  a  large  storage  reservoir,  &.C.,  and  for  the 
erection  of  an  engine  and  boQer  house,  and  other  works. 
J.  H.  Williams,  secretary.  Waterworks  offices,  Bowling 
Green-street.  Leicester. 

St.MARY  Crurcu,  Torquay  (Devon).— November  19. — 
For  the  erection  of  new  gaaworks  in  the  Barton-road. 
Grant  Wollen,  clerk  to  the  local  board, 

Penzance  — November  2S.  —For  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour  of  Mousehole.  in  the  parish  of  Paul,  near  Penzance, 
in  Cornwall.  Rodd  and  Cornish,  solicitors  to  the  Commis- 
Blouers,  Penzance. 

Rochdale.— November  24.— For  lighting  the  new  town- 
ball  with  gas.     T.  Mellor,  town  clerk. 

Rochdale. — November  24 —For  wanning  and  ventilat- 
ing  the  new  townhalL     T.  Mellor,  town  clerk. 

Tower  Subway  Company.— November  30.— For  the  con- 
struction of  lifts.  Mr.  P.  Barlow,  engineer,  26,  Great 
George-street,  S.W. 

Trinity  noi;3E,LoNDON,  E.G. — For  the  supply  of  dressed 
and  scappled  granite  for  new  lighthouse  at  LongshJps  rock. 
R.  Allen,  secretary. 

Market  Drayton. — November  11. — For  the  construc- 
tion of  a  cattle  market.     E.E.Warren,    Market    Drayton. 

St.  LfKE'.s,  Middlesex. — November  IL — For  certain  re- 
pairs and  alterations  to  St  Luke's  Church.  Vestry  clerk. 
Vestry  Hall,  City-road. 

Bradford. — N'ovenibeT  16— For  the  erection  of  a  large 
fireproof  mill  and  engine  house  in  Lumb  lane.  Lock- 
wood  and  Mawson,  architects,  Exchange,  Bradford;  Iq, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Bradford. — November  23. — For  the  erection  of  tliirty 
shops  in  Godwin-street.  Luckwood  and  Mawson,  archi- 
tects, Exchange,  Bradford  ;  10  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London. 

Bradford.— November  16.— For  tlie  erection  of  a  new 
wing  to  the  Hydropathic  Establishment  as  West  Rhyddiag. 
Lockwoodand  Mawson,  architects.  Exchange,  Bradford; 
10,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Ilkley. — Novemberl2.— For  the  erection  of  an  hotel  and 
boaiding  house,  near  Wells  road.  Thos.  Ambler,  architect, 
9,  I'ark  place,  Leeds. 

Leeds  —November  14.  —  For  the  erection  of  new  pchool 
buildings,  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Free  Chapel 
at  Parsley.  C.  8.  and  A.  J.  Nelson,  architects,  Albert 
chambers.  Park  row,  Leeds. 

'^  WoLVERHAsnTON  Union.— November  13  — For  altera- 
tions and  exteiieioiis  to  the  Wolverhampton  Union  Work- 
house. Edwin  Pritchard,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Wolver- 
hampton. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chauts,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots, 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coraham; 
Wilts.— [Advt.J 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  surrender  in  basingh all-street. 
George  Bowtell,  Leyton,  Essex,  builder,  November  19, 
at  I'J — Charles  Parka,  Foley  street,  Marylebone,  builder, 
November  19,  atl — Henry  Smitli,  Johnson-street,  NotMng- 
liill,  painter  and  glazier,  November  19,  at  2 — William 
Woolley,  Twickenham,  builder,  November  24,  at  11 — Jotiu 
Allen,  Avenue  road,  Camberwell,  smith  anil  engineer,  No- 
vember 17,  at  12 — Martin  Homan  Bourke,  Richmond, 
Surrey,  railway  contractor,  November  17,  at  1 — William 
Few,  Harfe'rave  Park  road,  Upper  Holloway,  builder,  No- 
vember 12,  at  12— George  Huckle,  Great  James-atreet, 
Bedford-row,  builder,  November  17,  at  12 — Thomas  Vin- 
cent Lee,  Millman-place,  Bedford-row,  civil  engineer,  No- 
vember 12,  at  1. 

TO  SURREN-DEB   IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Samuel  Benn,  Great  Horton,  plumber  and  ghizier,  No- 
vember 13,  at  9.30 — Agar  Gardner,  Towlaw,  DurhamF 
joiner.  November  16,  at  430 — William  Fletcher  Iri-land, 
Bolton,  slater  and  felt  merchant,  November  18,  at  10 — 
William  Clamp,  Leicester,  painter  and  builder,  November 
17,  at  11 — Thomaa  Taylor  Hilton,  Blackburn,  bricklayer, 
November  10,  atll — Archibald  Kane,  Carlisle,  joiner,  No- 
vember 13,  at  11— George  Ravenscroft,  Crewe,  Monks  Cop- 
penhall,  builder,  November  11,  at  11. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

November  25,  T.  W.  and  J.  Stears,  Hull,  engineers- 
November  18,  W.  Wilson,  Bulmans  Village,  near  New- 
castle-on -Tyne,  builder— November  20,  T.  G.  Jenkinp, 
Liverpool,  builder — November  20,  W.  Briggs,  Halifax, 
bricklayer— December  IV,  S.  Denton.  Regent's  Park-road, 
Finchloy,  builder -December  14,  R.  Hall,  Kentish  Town- 
road,  carpenter— December  17,  F.  Nash,  Alton,  plumber- 
December  17,  A.  P.  Jones,  Edgware-road,  builder— Decem- 
ber 17,  W.  White,  Poole,  builder— November  20,  J.  Cob- 
den,  Poolea  I'ark,  near  the  Seven  Sisters-road,  Holloway, 
builder — November  30,  J.  Powell,  Forest  Gate,  builder — 
November  30,  R.  Watkina,  New  Kent  road,  plumber — 
November  10,  T.  Fergusson,  Wharf,  Amberle»'-road, 
Paddington,  brick  merchant— November  18,  J.  W.  Crook, 
Laogley,  Bucks,  carpenter— November  18,  T.  Slorgan, 
Teaterton-Btreet,  Nottiug-hiU,  plasterer— November  20,  T. 
Ijane,  Watford,  builder— November  2ti,  W.  H.  I-itherland, 
Manchester,  timber  dealer — November  11,  J.  Locket t', 
Hanley,  brickmaker— November  6,  M.  Mansell, 
■Wellington,  Salop,  bricklayer— December  11,  'Z.  Stabbing, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  painter— November  18,  W.  Shetton, 
Stonesby,  Leicester  shire,  lime  burner — December  3,  D. 
Ward,  Brighton,  carpenter  and  joiner. 


PABTNTRSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Hudson  and  Varley,  Leeds,  timber  merchants— Moore 
and  Collins,  Wilton  road,  Pimlico,  and  Penge,  builders- 
Wood  and  Sons,  Worcester,  timber  and  slate  merchants — 
Nichol  and  Derbyshire,  Liverpool,  timber  merchants. 


LATEST   PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Tqebkb,  doty 

Te&k    load  £10  If> 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....     3     5 

„       yellow  pine..     3     B 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow    0     0 

Quebec  Oak.  white..     5     b 

.,       birch 3  15 

,,       elm    4     0 

Dantzlc  oak   4    5 

flr  2  15 

Memelftr   2  15 

-Rm 2  35 

Swedish 2    2 

Maata, Quebec  red  pine    4     0 
,,       yellow  pine..     4  If) 
Lath  wood,  Dan  tzic.tm    5  lit 
„       St,  Petersburg  7  10 
Deals. prC. 12ft.  byS 
by  9  in..  dutySsper 
load,  drawback  28. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  18    0 
Pt-John,  white  spruce  IS    0 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Cauada,    Ist  quality.  17 


18  10 
Snd  do II  l-)  12  10 


1b  per  load,    rawback.  Is. 
12  li'i  Archangel,  yellow  ..  £11 
4  15] St.  Petersburg,  yeL..   10 

Finland 6 

Memol 0 

Ootheuburg,  yellow       8 

..       white    8 

Gefle.  yellow » 

Soderham       9 

ChriBtiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  In. 

yeU..w 20  1 

Deck  Plank,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  1 

Pdmiok  Stone  pr  ton     6 
Oils,  &q. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  36 

Sperm  body   10' 

Cod 37 

Whale.  Sth.  Sea,  pale  38 

OUve,  Gallipoli «8 

Cocoauut,  Cochin, ton  52 

Palm,  fine 44  S 

Linseed    '-ii 

Rapeseed,  Eng.pale..  33 
Cottonseed 29  3 


4  15 
4  17 
fi  10 


8  10 


18  0 
16     0 


Metals. 

Lead  — 

Pig.   Bngllsh      ...^».».... per  ton 

,,    Spanish  Soft do 

Shot.  Patent      do 

Sheet     >.       do 

Whits      ^.... «« d 

COPPIB  :— 
Sheet  A  Sheathing,  A  Bolt     ....per  ton 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered     ..     do 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

Australian     do 

Yel.  Metal  Sheathing  ABoda  ....pa  -  b 

Iron  :— 

"Welsh  Bars  In  Londcn  per  ten 

Nail  Rod      do 

Hoops • do 

Hoops,  Single do 

Stall". 'rd^hire  Ears,..- do 

Bar.  in  Wales ...,., do 

Kftilrods     do 

Foundrr  Pigs,  at  Glasg.  Ko    1     ..do 
Sweedish  Bars do 

Tot  : 

English  Block      »,..>, per  ton 

do      Bar   do 

do      Refine do 

Banca     ^  ^ .....»..»       do 

Straits   »>.»..»       do 


21  B  I 
18  10  ) 

22  10  ( 
20     0  0      20  15 


75  0  0 
77  0  0 
0    0    6fi 


6  15 

7  10 


0  01 

0  0  ( 

5  0  ( 

5  07    5 


0     0       9     0 


7     7 
R  10 


2  13 
10  II) 


92  10    0 


0      1 


3 
0      2) 

6  neit. 


0  0  0) 

»9  0  0  >  2i 

y  0  oj 

i7  0  0J„^,t 

'2  0  OJ'^^" 


Ziuo  :— 

English  Sheet      per  ton       25  10    0  26  10    0  2J 

•Devaui'sV.  M.KooflngZino  ....     do          27    o    0  0    0 

*  And  4  per  cent,  discount  if  laid  upon  the  new  system 

Stkbx  :— 

Swedish  Keg.  hanuneTed      ».....perton       IS    0     0  15  10    0    &} 

Swedish  Faggot    do           0     0    0  0    0     0 

Bpklter  :— 

On  the  Spot    „„ „« per  ton        20    0    0  0    0    0 

Qdickbilvki      ^ per  btl          6    17     0  0    0     e 

BBOULUS  op    AKTtMOHy 

French    —««..«._ ton        43    0    0  0    0    0 


BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET,  close  to 
Barnes  Railway  Station, — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Wood, 
67,  Hop  Exchange,  So utbwaik -street,  S.E. 


ELIGIBLE  BUILDING  LAND  to  be  LET, 
for  cottage  or  villa  residences.  Low  ground  rent,  and  liberal 
advances  if  reriuired. — Apply  to  Mr.  J,  T.  Newman,  106,  Fenchurch- 
Btreet,  E.C. 

FREEHOLD  LAND,  adjoining  Anerley 
Station  on  the  Crystal  Palace  side,  to  LET,  on  building  leases, 
for  villas,  and  part  for  six-roomed  houae'>,  which  are  in  such  demand 
that  success  is  not  doubtful.  Money  fuund  if  wanttd. — Apply  to 
li .  T.  Fastman  and  Son,  17,  Gracechxirch- street. 


T 


0   BRICKMAKERS.— Parties  who    are 

wiUing  to  PROVIDE  PLANT  and  MAKE  BRICKS  on  an 
estate  near  London  are  requested  to  send  their  names  and  terms  to 
Mr.  Philip  Barratt  Lee,  architect.  8H,  Warwick-street,  Belgravia, 
S.W.    The  bricks  will  bo  purchased  directly  they  are  ready  for  use. 


T  AKGE'S  PATENT  BRICK  PRESSING 

J_i  MACHINE,  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  from  sand,  gravel, 
&c.,  without  burning,  and  from  burut  ballast,  also  for  compressing 
])eat  and  small  coal,  Ac,  Ac,  can  he  seen  by  applying  to  H.  Large, 
2^,  St.  Mark's-crescent,  Nottlng  Hill,  W. 

rno  BRICKMAKERS,  BUILDERS,  CON- 

A,  TRACTORS,  and  Others.— To  be  LET,  a  desirable  and  well- 
established  BRICK  and  TILE  YARD,  with  large  wharf  and  double 
railway  siding  thereon,  which  connects  the  clamps  with  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  at  Brentwood,  In  Essex,  seventeen  miles  from 
London,  The  earth  is  of  very  superior  quality,  of  great  depth,  and 
close  to  the  surface.  Malms,  stocks,  red  bricks,  and  draining  tiles 
have  been  made  in  large  quantities.  Water  in  abundance  in  all 
seasons  at  high  level.  Every  facility  for  the  Loudon  markets.  Im- 
mediate neighbourhood  rising  and  prosperous.  Coal  de^HMs  on  the 
spot.  Terms  very  moderate. — For  particulars  apply  to  Me.ssra. 
Border  and  Dunning,  27,  Parliament-street.  Westminster,  S.W. 

AGENCIES.  —  GENTLEMEN  having 
large  Private  or  Business  Connections  may  considerably 
Supplement  their  Incomes  by  becoming  Agents,  with  or  without 
publicity,  for  an  old-established  Assurance  Company. — Address, 
"  W.  8.  P.."  care  of  Measrs.  Hammond  and  Nephew,  3,  Abchuxch- 
lane,  City.  E.C, 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c.— 
HOARDINGS  for  Advortialng  purposes,  In  good  thoroughfares. 
EKEOTEUFEEE  of  EXPEN8E,-Apply  to  ■WlUIng  and  Co.,  86S. 
Oray'a  Inn-road,  W.C. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M.  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
— The  lirst  Establishment  foimded  in  England  (in  1842)  for  the 
exclusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOURS  and 
BORDERS,  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Scile 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  rot,  saaiNKAQE,  and  wabpisg  (so  common  to  work 
mAnufiictured  in  foreign  climates),  are  efteciuai.t.y  PBEVENTia).— For 
desigTis,eEtimates,  and  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane,  C-uuberwell,  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co. ,  176.  Orf  ird-street, 

MESSRS.  CHARLES  DEVAUX  and 
COMPANY,  Bankers  and  Consignees  of  the  VIEILLE 
MONTAOKE  ZINC  MINlNt;  CuMPANY,  supply  the  VIEILLE 
MONTAC.NE  ROOFING  ZINC,  snd  allow  a  discount  of  4  per  cent, 
wherever  the  roofs  are  certitied  by  the  Company's  architect  to  be 
properly  laid. — Particulars  or  designs  will  be  supplied  at  the  Vioille 
Montague  Company's  expense,  by  their  architect,  Mr.  James  Ed- 
MESTOU,  of  5,  Crtiwn-court,  Old  Bioad-street,  E.C,  where  niodels  of 
the  various  patents  for  zinc  roofing  may  be  Been. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS. 

N.B. — De.sij^^liers  and  Practical  Jomera. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALL,    NEWMAN   STREET, 

LONDON. 


MONEY  promptly  ADVANCED  on  Per- 
son.al  or  any  available  security.  A  moderate  interest,  repay* 
able  by  iustalmentJ.  No  preliiiiiu^iry  fees.— REAL  and  PERSONAL 
ADVANCE  COMPANY  (Limited),  2,  Tavistock- street,  Covent 
Garden,  and  at  14,  Southampton-row.  Bloomabury,  W.C.  Hours, 
nine  to  six.     Bills  discounted.    Forms  free, 

P.  J.  HARVEY,  Secretary. 


MORTGAGE.— MONEY  to  be  LENT  on 
good  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Property.  About  £39.000  In 
one  or  several  sums. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Powell,  estate  agents,  1, 
Queen's-ioad,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  W,  (established  1858). 
No  publicity.     No  expenses  unless  business  done. 

TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  and 
Others.  — LIBERAL  ADVANCES  made  ou  Building  Opera- 
tions in  Londou  and  suburbs. — Apply  to  Mr,  Lowther  Dove, 
accountant  aud  auditor,  60,  Moorgate -street,  London,  E.C. 

HERCTJIiES 

INSUEANCE     COMPANY     (LIMITED). 

CAPITAL,  £500,000. 

London  OmcEs: 

25,  CORNHILL.  E.C,  and  14!.  STRAND,  W.C. 

With  Branches  at  Birmingham,   Glasgow,  Leeds,  Leicister,  Liver 

pool,  Manchester.  Plymouth. 

Agents  are  required  where  the  Company  is  not  fully  represented. 

Applications  to  be  made  to 

SAMUEL  J.  SHRUBB,  Manager. 

SIX     POUNDS    PER    WEEK    WHILE 
LAID  UP  BY  INJURY.  AND 
£1,000  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH, 
Caused  by 
ACCIDENT       OF       ANY       KIND 
May  be  Secured 

BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  FROM  £3  to  £6  6d. 

To  the 

RAILWAY   PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

»4,  CoRNHiLL,  and  10,  Regent  Street,  LondonJ 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

THE      SUBURBAN      VILLAGE      and 
GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 
Capital.  £;,0iii>.0iH),  in  ino.ftno  shares  of  £tO  each. 
CHAiitatAK— WILLIAM  GILLBEE  HAEliBbHON,  Esq., 
F.R.I.li.A..  M.A.S. 
Secretary— WILLIAM  JONES.  Esq. 
This  company  has  been  reorgauiaed  under  entirely  fresh  directors  ; 
is  formed  for  the  benefit  of   the  working  class,  to  provide  them  with 
houses  to  enable  them  to  become  their  own  landlords,  and  to  open  a 
source  of   tife  and   profitable   investment  for   all  classes.     Nothing 
speculative  is  contemplated,  and  the  security   offered  is  of  a  nature 
constantly  improving.    A  valuable  estate  has    been  secured,  and  a 
good  dividend  is  thereby  already  a.-^sured. 

Full  information  at  the  offices,  12,  York-buildings,  Adelphl.E.C. 


R 


OYAL       POLYTECHNI C— 

An  Earthiiuake  in  England.— New  Lecture,  by  J.  L.  King, 
Esq  ,  daily  at  two,  aud  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  Eveninica 
at  half-past  seven,  "On  Earthquakes  .ind  Volcanoes."  with  magnifi- 
cent pictorial  itiustratious  ;  and  the  new  Electric  Organ,  by  Herr 
Schalkenbach. — "  La  Belle  France  .and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,"  daily 
at  four  and  nine,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Coote. — Professor  Pepper's 
new  lecture  on  "  The  Last  Solar  Eclipse." — An  old  German  Story,  of 
alleged  spiritual  visitations,  entitled  "  The  Spectre  Barber,"  with 
marvellous  effects. 

CA  U  T  I O  N.— B  L  A  KE'S  PATENT 
STONE  BREAKER.  —  IN  CHANCERY.—  "  BLAKE  T, 
ARCHER."  November  12,  1867.— His  Honour  the  Vice-Ctiancellor 
Wood  having  found  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  plaintifls  in  the 
above  cause,  est.ablifilii«g  the  validity  of  Blake's  Patent,  aud  made  a 
decree  for  an  Injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Thomas 
Archer  and  Hon,  of  Duuaton  Engine  Works  near  Gateshcad-on-Tyne, 
from  infringing  such  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  pay  to  Uie  plain- 
titis  the  costs  of  the  suit,  all  x'trsons  are  hereby  cautioned  against 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  using  any  stone  breakera  similar  to  Blake's, 
which  have  not  been  manufactured  by  the  plaintiS^,  Applic;itiou 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  injunctions 
ag.'iinst  all  persons  who  may  bo  found  infi-iuging  Blake's  Paten  after 
this  noti.-e.— Sole  nialcer  in  England,  H.  K.  MARSDEN,  Soho 
Foundry,  Meadow-laue,  Leeds. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ARMIT    WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEKS.  t'UKRIF.RS.  »ii.)  MANUFACIUKERS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STri.4P  AND  UOLE  BUTTS. 

I'rico  Lleta  neiit  tiee  by  post 
WAEEHOUSE— 81,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

MR,  H.  FERRABEE,  A6ENL 
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ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOOIATIOX. 


W 


E  took  occasion  recently  to  consider  the 
position  and  prospects  and  to  review  the 
programme  of  tlie  proceedings  of  tlie  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  also"  to 
refer  to  the  address  of  its  president.  We  now 
propose  to  do  the  same  ■with  regard  to  the  Ar- 
chitectural Association,  the  session  of  which 
was  opened  by  a  convermzione.  of  its  members 
and  their  friends  on  Friday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 30. 

In  the  first  instance  we  congratulate  this 
junior  body  of  the  profession,  as  we  did  its 
senior,  upon  a  continuous  and  steady  increase 
in  its  numbers.  The  list  of  these  just  issued 
shows  that  the  association  now  consists  of  no 
less  than  392  members,  of  whom  105  were  en- 
rolled during  the  past  year.  This  fact  is  most 
gratifying  and  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  ap- 
preciation with  which  the  institution  is  re- 
garded. It  might  at  first  seem  strange  that 
the  Institute  should  fail  iu  attracting  these 
young  men  into  the  ranks  of  its  students,  and 
that  both  bodies  must  suffer  somewhat  by 
their  apparent  disunion.  Self-help,  however, 
has  advantages,  and  self-government  has  at- 
tractions, while  youth  and  age  have  many 
points  of  difference  ;  so  that  on  the  whole  we 
question  whether  the  arrangement  as  it  stands 
is  not  better  than  any  possible  fusion  of  the 
two.  The  utmost  harmony  now  prevails  be- 
tween them,  and  the  younger  institution  often 
refers  to  the  elder  for  assistance  on  various 
mutters,  and  is  aware  thatit  may  always  reckon 
on  its  sympathy  and  support.  Evidence  of 
this  cordiality  is  adduced  in  the  list  of  officers 
of  the  Association  ;  thus  the  name  of  the  pre- 
sident for  the  vear  is  followed  by  the  mvstic 
initials  F.R.I.B.A.,  while  A.R.I.B.A.  is  at- 
tached to  those  of  the  two  vice-presidents,  the 
two  honorary  secretaries,  and  to  seven  out 
of  the  ten  members  of  committee.  A 
glance  at  the  description  of  the  proceedings 
shows  that  some  of  the  objects  and 
wants  of  the  Association  are  such  as  could  not 
be  rendered  compatible  with  those  of  the  In- 
stitute. For  instance,  with  regard  to  its 
library,  it  is  set  forth  as  h^iw^ihe.  only  lending 
library  in  the  profession ;  as  such  its  utility 
to  students  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  yet 
it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  combine  such 
a  feature  with  the  character  of  the  library  of 
the  Institute,  the  valuable  works  in  which 
could  not  be  so  e.xposed  to  the  risks  of  injury 
or  loss.  The  Syllnlus  of  Papers  for  the  en- 
tire session,  issued  at  its  commencement,  be- 
speaks great  energy  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
taries, and  must  conduce  greatly  to  the  de- 
liberation with  which  the  papers  are  prepared 
and  discussed. 

The  c'os.s' of  (ZcsiV/ji  has  always  been  a  dis- 
tinctive and  most  useful  feature  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  the 
sketches  which  are  the  result  of  its  labours 
are  annually  seen  at  the  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion, and  "their  value  has  been  repeatedly 
acknowledged  ;  but  the  sl;etch  hook  is  a  com- 
parative novelty,  and  shows  even  a  greater 
spirit  of  enterprise.  It  consists  of  drawings 
and  sketches  of  ancient  buildings  or  details, 
contributed  and  lithographed  by  the  mem- 
bers. It  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  the 
sketches  being  selected  by  a  committee.  One 
volume  has  already  been  issued  and  reviewed 
at  length  iu  our  pages,  and  highly  though 
We  were  able  to  commend  it  generally,  we 
notice  an  improvement  in  those  parts  which 
have  been  published  since.  There  can  be 
no  donbt  that  liy  this  work  the  Association 
will  do  good  service  and  gain  much  credit. 

Another  valuable  class  is  that  of  construc- 
tion and  practice,  'iormed  in  order  to  assist  the 
members  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  practi- 


cal part  of  their  profession  by  means  of  an 
organised  system  of  mutual  study."  The 
course  adopted  is  as  follows  :— A  iiumber  of 
questions  are  issued  bearing  on  the  subject  to 
be  treated  of.  Tlie  members  are  reciuired  to 
furnish  replies  to  these  in  writing.  One  of 
these  is  selected  and  read  out  at  tlie  meeting, 
and  the  remainder  are  compared  with  it.  The 
results  are  then  discussed,  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  been  arrived  at  explained 
and  illustrated  by  sketches  on  the  blackboard. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  by  the  report 
that  "this  procedure  has  been  found  to  work 
well,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  information 
has  been  acquired  and  disseminated  during  the 
existence  of  the  class." 

The  class  {orjioure  drawing,  tlie  object  of 
which  is  defined  to  be  "  to  study  the  drawing 
of  the  human  figure  with  special  reference  to 
its  bearing  on  architecture,"  is  one  of  the 
greatest  value,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
the  Association  deserves  great  praise.  The 
want  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  has  long 
been  felt  by  many  of  the  more  art-loving 
members  of  the  profession,  and  we  trust  soon 
to  see  its  practical  results  in  advanced  artistic 
power  on  the  part  of  the  rising  architects. 
A  tco.ter-colonr  class  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Aaron  Penley,  the  arrangements  for 
occasional  visits  to  ancient  and  modern 
buildings,  and  a  goodly  list  of  prizes  offered 
for  the  most  successful  efforts  in  the  various 
classes  above  described,  show  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  a  determination  to  attain  and 
profit  by  it  which  cannot  fail  to  command 
success. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  of  opinion 
that  these  praiseworthy  endeavours  on  the 
part  of  the  students  to  help  themselves  at  all 
absolves  their  elders  from  the  duty  of  assisting 
them.  Such  efforts  in  the  limited  time  which 
young  men  can  devote  to  these  pursuits  can 
be  but  desultory.  "Technical  education"  in 
architecture  is  still  the  sore  need  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  we  do  not  intend,  therefore,  to 
relax  our  endeavours  to  raise  the  cry, 
"  Educate  !  Educate  !"  to  some  purpose. 

The  necessity  for  such  an  appeal,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  attempted  or  is 
contemplated  by  the  Association,  was  forcibly 
put  by  its  president,  Mr.  AVhite,  in  his  able 
address,  a  summary  of  which  we  published  in 
the  last  number  of  this  journal.  "  Educa- 
tion," he  remarked,  "  ouglit  to  be  systema- 
tised,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  centralised, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  higher  branches  of 
education  are  centralised  in  our  universities," 
since,  as  he  pointed  out  most  clearly, 
"  the  very  idea  of  mutual  education  implies 
in  some  degree  a  weakness  of  system  and  of 
position  but  one  degree  removed  from  self 
education  ;"  and  he  remarked  with  truth  that 
"it  was  not  quite  free  from  the  pernicious 
effects  almost  inseparable  from  any  system  of 
licentious  self-government."  To  impress  on 
his  hearers  the  warning  conveyed  in  the 
words  we  have  quoted  was  the  object 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  White's 
address,  and,  being  well  meant,  it  was  well 
received,  although  naturally  the  members  of 
the  Association  might  not  be  supposed  to  see 
the  defects  of  their  system  as  cleaily  as  its 
merits,  and  might  fairly  plead  that  none  other 
has  as  yet  been  established  for  them. 

There  are  doubtless  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  founding  the  education  for  archi- 
tects which  is  needed,  and  the  first  question 
is  by  whom  should  it  be  done  (  Perhaps 
Government  can  hardly  be  expected  to  take 
one  particular  profession  under  its  wing, 
and  the  only  hope  for  State  aid  in  the 
matter  is  iu  obtaining  a  fair  share  of 
consideration  for  architects  in  any  general 
scheme,  such  as  that  for  "Technical  Educa- 
tion," for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  is  agi- 
tatin''.  It  is  true  that  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  undertakes  the  tuition  of 
designers  for  manufactures  in  the  schools  at 
South  Kensington  and  in  the  provinces  ;  but 
a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  body  has  always  appeared  to  be  the 
systematic    ignoring     of    architecture    and 


architects,  so  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  look 
for  help  in  that  direction.  The  Royal  Aca- 
demy, which  is  independent  of  Government, 
provides  for  the  education  of  painters  and 
sculptors,  and  does  just  so  much  nominally 
for  architects  as  to  impcdo  any  other  effort  of 
the  kind,  iu  the  same  way  as  by  the  modi- 
cum of  space  it  allows  for  architectural 
drawings  it  injures  any  other  architectural 
exhibition. 

The  Institute  has  not  the  means  to  do 
more  than  offer  prizes  or  set  on  foot  exami- 
nations to  test  the  results  of  education 
already  obtained  elsewhere ;  and  this,  as  is 
evident  by  the  failure  of  its  "  voluntary  ex- 
aminations," i.i,  in  fact,  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse.  It  can,  liowevcr,  head  tli3 
agitation  for  what  is  so  greatly  needed  by  the 
profession,  and  is,  we  undersUind,  now 
engaged  in  resuscitating  a  committee  of  re- 
presentatives of  various  societies,  to  whom 
was  committed  some  time  since  the  considera- 
tion of  a  scheme  for  establishing  "  a  school 
of  aits  accessorial  to  architecture,"  suggested 
by  Mr.  Scott.  We  learn,  also,  that  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  on  the  part  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum,  has  proposed  tliat  the  new 
premises  of  that  institution  might  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  such  a  school. 
Another  hope  is  held  out  by  University  Col- 
lege, where  Mr.  T.  Haytcr  Lewis  is  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Architecture,  and  has  for  some  time 
been  endeavouring  to  set  on  foot  "a  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  the  study  of  fine  arts  as 
a  branch  of  general  education  for  all  classes." 
The  late  Sir  Felix  Slade's  bequest  of  £5(l,(X)0 
for  endowing  professorships  and  scholarships 
for  students  of  art  it  is  hoped  may  assist  this 
effort,  and,  if  so,  here  is  another  nucleus  to 
which  a  proper  system  for  architectural  edu- 
cation might  be  attached. 

Of  course  any  such  system  could  not  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  present  one  of 
pupilage.  It  would  only  be  supplementary 
to  it,  and  intended  to  supply  that  theoretical 
knowledge  for  which  the  routine  of  ollico 
duties  does  not  allow  sufficient  ojiportunity. 
We  think,  however,  that  considerable  modj- 
fications  might  be  made  with  advantage  in 
the  relations  between  masters  and  pupils, 
with  the  view  of  ensuring  to  the  latter  the 
proper  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages for  which  we  are  pleading.  Tech- 
nical education  should  unquestionably  cuiu- 
mence  long  before  a  student  enters  the  office 
of  an  architect,  but  it  should  be  continued 
in  connection  with  his  studies  there,  so  that 
the  theory  and  jjractice  of  the  profession 
might  be  learnt  simultaneously.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  there  is  so  considerable 
an  aiiiount  of  agitation  in  progress  with 
regard  to  this  important  subject,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that 
before  long,  by  the  agency  of  one  or  other  of 
the  levers  which  are  being  used  to  attain  the 
desired  object,  some  practical  good  will  be 
effected.  In  the  meantime  we  would  wish  to 
encourage  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  to  attain  the  same  end 
for  themselves.  Indeed,  whatever  may  bo 
effected  for  them  outside  of  their  own  body, 
their  operations  will  not  be  less  needed; 
while  the  enthusiasm  which  is  one  of  the 
best  results  of  their  mutual  studies  cannot 
otherwise  be  supplied.  Enthusiasm  is,  iu 
fact,  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  Association  separately 
from  the  Institute,  and  the  secret  of  lU  well- 
deserved  popularity  among  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 


LONDON    LAMP-POSTS. 

STREET  lamps,  lighted  with  ga»,  have 
been  in  use  in  the  principal  BtrccU  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other  great 
cities  since  the  year  1621.  >ow,  in  half  a 
century  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  various  branches  of  art  and  industrj-,  but 
they  have  not  affected  the  lamp-posts.    It  « 
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true  that  by  the  recently  introduced  method 
of  lighting  the  gas  by  means  of  a  torch  time 
and  labour  are  saved,  and  the  proverbial 
despatch  of  a  lamplighter  no  longer  means  a 
feat  of  almost  acrobatic  agility  performed  at 
intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  But,  in  the  form 
of  the  posts  bearing  the  lamps,  no  improve- 
ment has  been  made  since  the  year  1821. 
The  earliest  lamp-posts  are  to  be  seen  in 
Whitehall,  the  latest  in  Park-lane. 

At  the  present  time,  when  we  may  expect 
many  improvements  in  our  street  architec- 
ture, for  we  tirnily  believe  the  authorities  are 
doing  their  best  according  to  their  dim  lights, 
the  beauty  even  of  so  utilitarian  au  object  as 
a  lamp-post  is  no  unimportant  matter. 
Having  been  at  much  pains  to  examine  them 
in  various  parts  ot  the  metropolis  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  high  time 
to  change  old  lamps  for  new  and  new  lamps 
for  newer.  Let  us  commence  at  the  Boyal 
Exchange.  These  are  suitable  as  accessories 
to  a  public  building,  but  are  not  fit  for  ordi- 
nary street  use.  They  are  heavy  and  expen- 
sive, bound  with  the  fasces  of  the  Roman, 
inscribed  with  the  S  P.Q.L.  of  civic  authority, 
and  surmounted  by  the  civic  cap,  borne  on 
the  civic  cushion,  with  little  civic  tassels 
hanging  at  the  corners.  At  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land there  are  no  lamp-posts,  but  elegant 
brackets  projecting  from  the  wall  at  right 
angles  supjjorted  by  a  curved  strut.  They 
harmonise  with  the  character  of  the  building. 
Opposite  the  Mansion  House  are  three  posts, 
each  supporting  five  lights.  These  show  a 
good  deal  of  design,  but  very  little  proportion. 
There  is  no  duubt  the  designer  took  much 
piins  with  them,  but  the  lamps  are  too  small 
and  the  posts  are  too  large.  In  the  new 
lamps  iu  Hyde  Park  and  elsewhere  this  error 
at  least  is  avoided.  The  three  lamps  on  the 
obelisk  in  Moorgate-street,  bearing  date  1S63, 
are  certainly  of  better  design,  though  they 
are  placed  somewhat  high.  At  the  Post 
Office  the  standards  form  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding railings.  They  are  heavy  even  as 
accessories  to  Grecian  architecture.  In  the 
square  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital  four  lamps 
have  very  recently  been  placed.  They  look 
very  well  in  that  situation,  but  are  too  line 
for  everyday  street  use,  making  the  ordinary 
lamp-posts  which  still  remain  in  the  square 
to  look  very  shabby  indeed.  At  the  C'anuou- 
street  Station,  where  something  above  the 
average  might  be  expected,  one  is  doomed  to 
disappointment.  The  lamp-posts  consist  of  a 
sort  of  base  or  pedestal,  something  of  the 
same  form  as  those  of  the  ordinary  street 
lamps,  surmounted  by  a  shaft  twisted  into  a 
spiral  in  tlie  Gothic  manner.  The  effect  is 
exceedingly  bad,  and  they  show  no  indications 
of  artistic  taste  on  the  part  of  the  designer, 
but  the  glass  globes  are  of  good  form  and  the 
lights  are  placed  sutiicienlly  low.  The 
lamps  at  the  Charing  Cross  Station  are 
similar  in  every  Te>^pect  to  these.  Re- 
turning to  lamp-posts  of  more  import- 
ance the  latesc  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  new  Foreign  and  India 
Offices.  They  are  literally  covered  with  orna- 
ment, either  cast  in  the  solid  or  screwed  on  in 
little  bits.  Tliis  ornament  is  of  a  most 
trumpery  character,  but  is  contrived  with 
strate;.<ic  ingenuity  to  catch  and  tear  any 
textile  fabric  willi  which  it  conies  in  contact. 
A  wooden  post  well  provided  with  tenter- 
hooks is  not  more  to  be  avoided  than  these 
evil  posts.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  owing  to  improper  construction  nearly 
every  lintel  and  sill  in  the  basement  story, 
of  the  quadrangle  at  least,  is  cracked  through 
and  through.  The  settlement  of  the  building 
was  the  cause,  but  the  causa  can  ans  was 
their  being  placed  in  position  too  soon — in 
short,  before  the  piers  hud  settled.  Fur  this 
there  can  be  no  eliadow  of  excuse,  and  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence  is  disgraceful  to  all  con- 
cenied.  The  most  ignorant  mason  or  brick- 
layer in  London  must  have  known  the 
inevitable  result.  The  lamps  on  the  piers 
ia  Palace  Yard  do  not  come  under  the  head 
of  lamp-posts,  and,  therefore,  need  no  remark. 


but  the  new  posts  in  the  green  and  in  front 
of  the  peers'  entrance,  &c.,  call  for  observation. 
They  are  simply  the  worst  to  be  found  in  all 
London.  The  lower  part  positively  consists  of 
!)uttresses — buttresses  in  cast  iron  ! — craftily 
devised  for  offensive  purposes,  while  the 
upper  part  or  shaft  is  twisted  in  the  approved 
manner  to  give  the  ignorant  the  idea  that 
much  Gothic  character  is  given.  If  these 
posts  were  in  a  less  important  situation  it 
ivould  not  so  much  matter.  Of  precisely  the 
same  character,  but  of  larger  size,  are  the  four 
standards  in  the  Victoria  Tower.  They  are 
more  casty  than  cast  iron  itself,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  human  ingenuity  to  combine 
in  one  work  more  bad  lines.  The  bases  are 
too  large,  the  shafts  too  tall,  and  the  lamps 
too  small.  The  bases  are  very  much  in  the 
form  of  the  struts  which  support  the  ilagstatl' 
on  the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  they  could  not  well  be  in 
worse  taste.  Whoever  the  author  we  assure 
him,  from  motives  of  pure  compassion, 
that  he  will  never  be  a  man  of  metal.  At  all 
events,  let  him  beware  of  lamp-posts.  From 
the  green  let  us  return  to  the  steps  leading 
from  the  India  House  into  St.  James's  Park. 
On  these  steps  are  four  lamps  of  really  elegant 
design,  as  is  all  the  metalwork  of  this  build- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  the  ill-designed 
and  worse-placed  lamp-posts  in  the  quad- 
rangle. Let  the  visitor  by  no  means  overlook 
these  steps.  Proceeding  along  Broad  Sanc- 
tuary the  standards  ou  the  rail  of  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel  are  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, but  they  have  great  advantages  over 
the  ordinary  street  lamp  :  the  difficulty  of  a 
suitable  base  is  got  over  because  they  are 
already  sufficiently  elevated,  and  they  may 
besides  be  of  a  much  more  ornamental  and 
delicate  character  than  befits  a  street  lamp- 
post. They  would,  however,  have  a  better 
appearance  were  they  somewhat  higher.  The 
same  may  in  a  still  greater  degree  be  said  of 
those  ot  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  which  are 
positively  stumpy.  We  are  curious  to  see 
what  the  lamps  ou  stone  piers  which  are  to 
adorn  the  green  immediately  opposite  will 
be  like.  In  Grosvenor-place  up  to  Hyde 
Park  Corner  a  very  ambitious  style  of  lamp- 
post prevails.  They  are  at  least  eighteen 
inches  square  in  the  base  and  are  much  too 
lofty,  and,  like  almost  every  lamp- post  in 
London,  are  not  upright.  At  Hyde  Park 
Corner  there  are  two  lamp-posts  in  the  centre 
of  the  road,  each  bearing  three  lamps.  They 
do  not  even  correspond,  one  being  entirely  of 
iron  and  the  other  set  on  a  stuue  pedestal 
nearly  six  feet  high.  This  latter  was  erected 
in  1840.  In  frout  of  the  arch  aud  entrances 
to  the  park  are  ten  lamp-posts  of  imposing 
proportions.  Unfortunately,  though  of  fair 
classical  character  and  appropriate  to  the 
structures  to  which  they  belong,  they  are 
tripods  ou  plan,  and  a  tripod  can  only  look 
well  when  seen  directly  at  iiglit  angles  to  one 
of  its  faces  or  one  of  its  corners.  From  any 
other  point  it  is  a  lop-sided  composition. 
The  new  lamps  in  the  park  next  claim  atten- 
tion. They  are  cast  by  Slessrs.  Ching  and 
Co.,  Castle-street,  Long  Acre.  The  designer 
no  doubt  intended  them  to  be  very  orna- 
mental, but  they  have  grave  faults.  The  base 
or  pedestal  is  very  large,  and  its  projecting 
corners  are  objectionable  if  not  dangerous. 
The  globes  are  an  improvement  on  the  usual 
street  lamp,  but  5Ir.  Lenzberg,  of  486, 
Oxford-street,  has  invented  something  which 
in  our  opinion  is  still  better.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  the  light  which  passes  through 
the  lamp  in  au  upward  direction  is  lost,  aud 
no  successful  means  of  reflecting  it  down  on 
to  the  pavement  has  hitherto  lieen  found. 
Mr.  Lenzlierg's  lamp  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
half  globe  covered  by  a  hexagonal  top  of 
enamelled  glass  in  metal  frame.  This  effects 
the  purpose.  Eight  or  ten  of  these  lamjjs 
may  be  seen  iu  position  opposite  Mudie's 
library.  They  are  set  on  the  old  posts,  which 
are  much  too  high,  and  they  arc  made  to  hang 
over  the  pavement ;  thus  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  oast  a  shadow  anywhere  but  on 


the  road,  where  it  is  almost  imperceptible, 
less  indeed  than  is  that  cast  by  the  frame  of 
the  ordinary  lantern.  Opposite  the  Marble 
Arch  are  two  posts,  each  supporting  a  pair  of 
lamps.  They  are  stiff  beyond  measure,  and, 
large  as  they  are,  they  do  not  maintain  the 
perpendicular.  In  situations  like  these  some- 
thing handsome  is  required,  such  as  the  posts 
in  Blackfriars-road  and  the  Borough,  or  the 
new  one  in  Holborn  where  Middle-row  once 
was.  In  Regent-street  the  lamp-posts  are 
very  bad  indeed.  They  are  enormous  at  the 
base,  are  bound  with  fasces  having  spear- 
heads at  the  height  of  about  six  feet,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  broken  off.  When  the 
quadrant  was  altered  to  its  present  appearance 
a  few  lamp-posts  of  better  design  were  put 
up.  There  is  some  attempt  at  decoration, 
but  there  is  too  much  repetition  of  form,  and 
the  lanterns  are  too  small  and  placed  too  high; 
ten  feet  is  the  proper  height  for  the  burner. 
In  Regent  Circus  South,  where  something 
ornamental  might  have  been  expected,  there 
are  two  lamps  which  do  not  match.  One  of 
them  is  a  "fearfully  and  wonderfully  made" 
affair,  with  a  red  glass  globe  a-top  surmounted 
by  a  flying  Mercury  bearing  a  small  ball  of 
silvered  glass.  This  lamp  indicates  the 
proximity  ot  a  telegraph  station  ;  the  other  is 
not  so  ambitious  and  is  in  every  way  unre- 
markable. In  Waterloo-place  the  Crimean 
Memorial  is  flanked  by  two  posts  of  curious 
desigu,  wreathed  with  leaves  emblematical 
of  military  virtue.  From  a  little  distance 
these  wreaths  have  every  appearance  of  being 
very  large  snakes  trying  to  climb  the  posts. 
On  the  balustrade  of  the  United  Service  Club 
may  be  seen  some  very  well  conceived  posts 
with  small  heads  and  spreading  bases.  The 
two  in  front  of  the  Reform  Club,  like  those 
of  the  Traveller's,  are  very  handsome,  but  the 
head  throws  too  much  shadow.  At  the 
Carlton  the  lanterns   are   too   small  and  the 

bases  very  com- 
S^  Cfp  monplace.    The 

^^s.  jT  small  standards 

^  "^"  on  the   parapet 

■'/J'i        ^11  of       Trafalgar- 

square  are  very 
elegant,  but  we 
cannot  say  as 
much  for  the 
four  large  ones 
especially  erec- 
ted for  burning 
the  Bade  light. 
Having  now 
found  fault  with 
almost  every 
lamp-post  ia 
London  it  may 
be  expected  that 
we  should  give 
some  idea  of 
what  a  lamp- 
post .should  be. 
The  accom- 
panying sketch 
represents  such 
a  post.  With  a 
base  fifteen  in-, 
dies  sijuare  toj 
give  it  a  chancel 
to  stand  uptight — which  scarcely  one  in 
a  hundred  does — it  should  gradually  tapi 
to  a  diameter  of  about  four  inches  at  thj 
height  of  four  feet  six  inches  from  thegroum  _ 
It  may  be  plain  or  fluted.  There  should  be 
no  fillets  or  horizontal  lines  of  any  kind,  83 
the  post  would  be  certain  to  break  at  those 
places  if  subjected  to  a  blow.  The  head 
should  be  small  so  as  not  to  cast  a  large 
shadosv.  Such  a  post  as  this  offers  little 
obstruction  to  foot  passengers,  has  no 
sharp  corners,  is  strong,  and  inexpen- 
sive. The  form  of  the  reflector  above 
the  lamp  might  be  improved,  but  we  pro- 
fess to  give  merely  a  plain  street  lamp. 
The  lamp  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  lenz- 
berg, and  is  similar  to  those  which  he  is 
about  to  place  experimentally  on  the  Thames 
Embankment. 
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EOOr    COVEIilXGS   AND   EXTEKXAL 
DESIGN. 

IT  is  singular  that  while  there  is  only  one 
part  of  a  building  in  town  archiiecturt 
which  the  rain  may  be  trusted  to  keep  con- 
stantly clean  this  should  be  the  very  part  on 
which  least  design  is  usuallj-  expended.  De- 
coration in  abundance,  or  rather  in  super- 
fluity, is  lavislied  on  the  walls,  though  every- 
one concerned  knows  that  it  will  soon  be 
almost  obliterated  by  dirt,  but  the  roof,  which 
remains  unclianged  year  after  year,  is  passed 
by  unnoticed.  It  is  true  that  the  best  ex- 
amples, at  least  in  the  Gothic  style,  seem  to 
show  that  decoration  in  the  roof  covering 
should  be  subordinate  to  that  iu  the  structure 
beneath.  It  is  easily  carrieil  to  excess,  and 
plain  surface  is  just  as  valuable  in  slating,  for 
example,  as  in  walling  ;  slill  the  general 
tendency  hitherto  has  been  rather  to  reglect 
this  part  of  the  design  than  to  over-do  it,  and 
in  many  elaborate  structures  the  part  above 
the  cornice  seems  quite  unworthy  of  that 
below  it.  How  efleclive  it  may  be  made  iu 
point  of  form  the  new  buildings  iu  Pitulico, 
amongst  others,  sufficiently  show  ;  but  our 
present  purpose  is  less  with  general  form 
than  with  roofing  materials.  These  of  course 
are  divisible  into  three  main  classes^metals, 
tiles,  and  slates.  Of  the  first  class,  lead  and 
zinc  are  the  only  ones  much  used  in  this 
country  ;  copper  is  still  occasionally  em- 
ployed, and  tin  plate  very  rarely,  if  at  all. 
As  cheapness  is  nowadays  considered  much 
more  important  than  durability,  it  is  natural 
that  zinc  should  to  a  great  extent  be  super- 
seding its  rivals.  How  long,  even  uuder  the 
most  favourable  circumstauces,  it  will  resist 
the  action  of  a  London  atmospliere  is  yet  un- 
certain. Sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  the  decay  of  our  building 
stone,  dissolves  it  rapidly,  and  the  sulphate 
produced  is  too  soluble  to  form  a  protecting 
surface  to  the  metal  beneath.  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  even  with  the  most 
careful  treatment  zinc  will  prove  a  very  de- 
sirable material  for  town  architecture.  From 
an  artistic  point  of  view  this  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
regretted.  A  metallic  covering  gives  facilities 
for  many  forms  of  roof  which  are  both  con- 
veuieut  and  picturesque,  for  which  slate 
would  be  unfitted.  It  has  naturally,  by 
reason  of  the  rolls  or  other  junctii-ns  of  sheets, 
more  variety  of  surface  and  more  strong  and 
muscular  lines.  It  is  not  a  smooth  texture 
less  plane  like  slating,  it  is  broken  up  by 
light  and  shade.  And  this  character  can  be 
increased  to  any  extent  that  is  desired.  Cast 
and  stamped  ornament  rise  out  of  construc- 
tive forms  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Edges  can  easily  be  formed  into  characteristic 
patterns,  metal  crestings  and  finials  are 
obviously  appropriate,  and  colour  can  be 
added  without  difficulty.  The  leadwork  of 
the  Middle  Ages — or  what  little  of  it  remains 
— is  most  suggestive  on  these  poiuts,  but  the 
misfortune  is  that  we  have  bectJine  too  eco- 
nomical to  perpetuate  the  system.  Lead  is 
too  costly  for  us,  but  even  in  using  zinc  some- 
thing may  be  learned  from  ancient  practice. 

It  is  a  principle  more  generally  acknow- 
ledged than  adopted,  but  still  a  most  im- 
portaut  one,  that  the  designer  should  use 
every  material  he  deals  with  oo  as  to  bring 
out  its  distinctive  properties.  Those  of  a 
metallic  roof  covering,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
chietly  in  the  projections  of  surface  appro- 
priate and  even  necessary  to  it.  But  while 
its  design  will  thus  be  mainly  based  on  form, 
that  ot  slating  will  be  far  more  largely 
affected  by  colour.  Decoration  here  has,  in- 
deed, been  often  attempted  liy  cutting  tlie 
edges  of  the  slates  into  fanciful  shapes,  but 
the  result  seldom  repays  the  labour  involved. 
Coloured  patterns,  it  is  true,  are  not  always 
more  succe.ssful,  but  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
more  capable  of  being  made  so.  L^ufortu- 
nately  there  are  but  few  varieties  of  tiuts 
attainable.  There  is  the  ordinary  bluish- 
grey  of  various  shades,  the  pinkish-grey  or 
mottled,  and  the  green.      The  last  has    a 


doubtful  reputation  for  durability,  and  the 
very  dark  grey  a  still  worse  oiie.  Green 
slates,  too,  if  good,  are  expensive,  and  being 
generally  supplied  of  a  slightly  dilfereut  size 
from  the  blue  slates  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, further  expense  in  cutting  is  needed  to 
make  them  work  together.  But,  iu  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  we  have  hardly  anything  to 
compete  with  them  for  use  in  "patterus. 
.Vlmost  any  of  the  shades  of  grey  will  do  as 
a  groundwork  :  the  mottled  one  gives,  of 
course,  the  greatest  contrast,  but  not  always 
the  best  elfect.  As,  however,  it  is  impossible 
to  surround  the  pattern  with  a  dark  outline, 
it  should  always  be  lighter  than  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  place.l.  Flat  ornaments 
darker  than  the  surface  on  which  they  lie 
usually  recpiire  a  border  of  some  kind  to 
keep  them  distinct.  Where  C  untess  slates 
are  used,  the  scale  of  the  patterns,  again,  is 
so  great  as  often  to  be  injurious  to  that  of  the 
building.  They  are  so  large  as  to  detract 
from  its  size,  and  they  fail  to  harmonise  with 
the  details,  for  example,  ot  the  biickw  tIc. 
This  is  a.  dihiculty  to  be  met  iu  dilfereut 
ways  in  each  particular  case.  A  smaller  de- 
scription of  slate  may  be  employed,  or 
narrow  bands  and  only  the  simplest  forms  of 
decoration  may  be  adopted.  But,  in  any 
case,  delicacy  and  moderation  are  needed. 
There  is  au  old  rule  which  recommends 
people  always  to  leave  their  dinners  with  au 
appetite  ;  an  analogous  one  would  be  equally 
good  in  artistic  matters.  All  works  of  art 
should  be  such  that  spectators  leave  them 
wishing  for  more  rather  than  satiated  by  too 
much  enrichment ;  and  the  maxim  was  never 
more  applicable  than  to  the  subject  now  in 
hand. 

The  third  class  of  roof  covering — that  of 
tiles — combines,  in  some  respects,  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  the  preceding  ones.  It 
admits  of  nearly  as  much  variety  in  form  as 
metal,  and  of  much  more  variety  in  colour 
than  slating.  But  whether  it  would  be  wise 
to  push  both  these  characteristics  to  an  ex- 
treme at  once  is  more  than  doubtful.  Intri- 
cacy of  form  needs  simplicity  iu  colour  to 
make  it  intelligible,  and  the  opposite  course 
leads  to  confusion,  not  to  excellence.  Folio. v- 
iug  this  principle,  plain  tiles  may  properly  be 
relieved  by  ditt'ereuces  of  hue.  while  pattern 
tiles  will  do  better  in  uniform  or  merely 
graduated  tints.  Even  in  the  first  species 
slight  contrasts  are  usually  the  safest.  Every 
one  must  have  noticed  the  picturesque  effect 
which  often  arises  when  old  and  newer  tiles 
are  worked  in  together,  even  with  no  special 
design.  A  harmony  and  excellence  of  tone 
are  manifested  which  glaring  contrasts  never 
produce.  Plain  tiles  are  in  many  respects 
preferable  in  appearance  to  elates,  at  least  for 
buildings  of  au  unpretending  class.  Their 
slightly  curved  oiulmes  and  thick  edges  give 
them  far  more  picturesqueness  than  can  be 
gained  by  straight,  wiry  lines  of  the  alter- 
native material.  Practical  considerations, 
however,  such  as  their  weight  and  their  ab- 
sorbent quality,  have  iu  great  measure  dimi- 
nished their  use;  and  the  ground  they  have 
thus  lost  will  probably  never  be  regained. 
But  with  other  funiis  of  tile  the  case  is 
different.  Amongst  the  developments  of  the 
pantile  principle,  both  here  and  in  France, 
there  are  several  to  which  no  olijection,  ex- 
cept that  of  expense,  can  be  raised.  Instead 
of  exhibiting  a  simplicity  bordering  on  rude- 
ness, they  are  the  latest  advance  in  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  as  applied  to  roofing.  As 
regards  design,  most  of  them  would  be  im- 
proved by  being  less  pretentious,  but  in 
construction  they  have  much  to  recommend 
them  ;  and  the  broken  up  surface  which  they 
naturally  give  is  at  any  rate  capable  of  being 
turned  to  good  account  artistically.  Jlost  of 
the  patterus  hitherto  lirouglit  forward  show,in- 
deed,  such  strongly  marked  and  heavy  lines  as 
to  agree  better  with  Italian  or  Uomanesque 
than  with  Gothic  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  carried 
out  so  as  to  suit  any  style  of  architecture,  and 
whatever  class  of  roof  covering  we  may  have 


to  do  with  thought  and  invention  will  not  bo 
wasteil  on  it.  Town  architecture  has  long 
been  liall'-ruined  by  the  attempted  conceal- 
ment of  its  roofs.  Their  disguises  have  l)eon 
unpleasant  enough  when  seen  from  below  ; 
but  now  that  tlieir  complete  deformity  is 
thrust  on  the  view  of  every  passenger  by  a 
suburban  railway,  it  is  surely  time  that  they 
were  made  a  little  filter  for  the  close  inspec- 
tion under  which  they  have  been  brought. 


WORKING  PLANT   AND  APPLIANCKS. 

HUM.\N  invention  and  ingenuity  are  ever 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Contingencies  that  are  daily  and  hourly   oc- 
curring, and  are  the  inseparable  attendants  of 
an  age  of  reason,  enlightenment,  and  national 
education.      No  sooner  is   one  improvement 
patented  and  given  to  the  public  thau  another 
springs    up  superior  to  its  predecessor,  and 
after    that    another,  and  so  on  until   man's 
inventive  facultii'S  are  racked  and  the  powers 
of    imagination   strained   to   the   utmost     to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demands  upon  the 
fertility  of   its   resources.      Notwithstandin;' 
that   the   aid  of  machinery   has   been  called 
largely  into  requisition  in  the  construction  of 
engineeiing    and    architectural    works,    yet 
many  of  the   processes   and  operations  still 
continue  to  be  carried  on  by  mauu  d  labour. 
Earthwork,    as    excavating    and    filling  are 
usually  called,  is  still  nearly  universally  per- 
formed by  hand.     The  old  system  of  laying 
down  temporary   rails,  filling  the  "lorries," 
and  tipping  them  over  the  "  tip  head  "  is  still 
practised,   and   will  be  for  a  long  period  to 
come.     Where  the  excavation  takes  the  shape 
of  a  tunnel  special  machines  are  used,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mont  Cenis,  which  is  an  example 
upon  the  largest  and   most  successful  scale 
that  has   ever   been   attempted.     A  marked 
improvement  was  visible  in  the  construction 
of  engines,  movable  cranes,  and  other  mecha- 
nical   apijliances    for    raising    loads   at    the 
recent  "  Exposition, '  in  com])arison  witli  the 
specimens  exhibited  at  previous  international 
displays ;    they  were  much  simpler  in   con- 
struction, better  finished  with  respect  to  fitting 
and  workmanship,  more   practical  in  design, 
less  costly,  and  better  adapted  for  rapid  ma- 
nipulation, and  less  likely  to  cause  accidents 
and   mishaps   among    those    working    them. 
E.xcept    in    comparatively    insignificant    in- 
stances,   the    old    system   of  scaffolding  for 
hou--^  building  is  completely  obsolete.     Con- 
trast the  methods  at  present  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  mansions  on  the  estate  of 
the   Marquis  of  Westminster  with  the  more 
ancient  system,  wherein  rouuil  larch  and  fir 
poles  and    rope  lashings  formed  the  jiroini- 
uent  features.     We  replace  manual  labour  in 
what   might   be  termed   the   transference   of 
mat'.-iials  by  the   agency  of  movable  cranes 
running  upon  strong  timber  traverses  ;  and  in 
this  respect  our  system,  as  a  whole,  is  suiierior 
to  that  of  our  French  neighbours,  who  admit 
the  superiority  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
even    if   they  are  disposed    to   question  the 
scientific  or  constructive  bearings  of  the  mutter. 
England  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
solid  and  durable  character  of  its  masonry, 
and   it  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  last 
great  work,  the  Thames  Embankment  walls, 
fully   sustains  the    national    reputation    we 
have  acquired.     Prussia  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
continental    country   that   can    e.xcel   us    in 
stonecutting.  and  the  manner  iu  which  her 
workmen     can     turn     out     the      beautiful 
Silesiiin   marbles,    cut    and   polished,  either 
by  hand  or  machinery,  is  only  known  to  those 
who  saw  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition.     There  is  no  country   where   the 
erection  of  buildings,  so  far  as  modern  inven- 
tionsand  conveniences  are  concerned,  has  made 
so  little  progress  as  France.      Notwithstand- 
ing that  there  are  abundance  of  more  favour- 
able appliances  at  hand,  she  continues  to  em- 
ploy the  ancient  methods  in  spite  of  their  slow- 
ness and  cost.     Unless  her  architects  and  en- 
gineers effect  an  alteration  for  the  better,  they 
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will  find  themselves  in  the  background. 
Keglecting  the  consideration  of  those  instances 
■where  the  aid  of  machinery  is  called  into  pla_v, 
we  have  made  an  immense  improvement  in 
the  treatment  we  adopt  for  structures  of  less 
significant  pretensions.  The  rapidity  with 
which  we  erect  light  and  strong  scalfolding 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  frontages  of 
old  buildings  ;  the  ready  and  ingenious  de- 
vices for  raising  the  materials  required  ;  tlie 
facilities  at  hand  for  underpinning  arches  and 
putting  up  centreing  for  bridges,  and  a  host 
of  other  contrivances  evince  the  march  of 
progress  in  this  particular  branch  of  con- 
structive art.  It  must  net  be  supposed  that 
other  continental  nations  have  exactly  fol- 
lowed our  example  in  these  matters.  One 
especial  point  in  which  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  us  and  them  is  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  for  timber.  Among  our- 
selves this  is  now  almost  universal.  An  en- 
gineer would  never  dream  of  erecting  a  timber 
bridge  except  upon  a  scale  of  the  most  trifling 
character,  nor,  in  fact,  were  it  intended  for 
railway  traffic,  would  the  Board  of  Trade  sanc- 
tion it.  Cast  and  wrought  iron  joists  and 
beams  are  now  the  ordinary  supports  in  ware- 
houses and  large  buildings,  to  the  almost  en- 
tire exclusion  of  timber.  The  case  is  other- 
wise in  France,  where  heavy  balks  are  still 
employed  in  situations  that  we  should  now 
never  think  of  their  occupying.  Recently 
iron  wire  has  been  used  there  with  great  suc- 
cess instead  of  ropes  for  scaffold  fastenings. 
From  very  early  times  the  Italians  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  a  peculiar  de- 
scription of  scaffolding  in  which  very  short 
timbers  are  used,  and  the  erection  of  which 
is  cai'ried  on  with  extreme  rapidity  and  con- 
siderable solidity.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
if  this  system  were  modernised,  and  received 
the  benefit  of  all  the  recent  improvements 
and  modifications,  it  might  prove  a  very 
valuable  one. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been 
stated  respecting  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
timber,  tliat  the  trade  of  the  carpenter  had 
declined,  and  had,  in  fact,  become  merged  in 
that  of  the  smith.      To  some  extent  this  sup- 
position is  probably  true,  but  not  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  affect  the  absolute  earnings  of  the 
former.     Permanent  iron  constructions  of  the 
present  day  demand  an  amount  of  carpenter's 
work  for  temporary  purposes  far  exceeding 
what  was  required  for  the  permanent  timber 
erections  of  bygone  times.     I^et  anyone  take 
a  glance  at  the  forest  of  piles,  uprights,  hori- 
zontal    trussing,     bracing,      strutting,     and 
centreing,  that  obstruct  the  river  at  Black- 
friars,  and  it  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
assure  them  that  timber  and  carpentry  still 
play  a  very  considerable  part  in  engineering 
and  architectural  structures.     Machinery  has 
been    established    on    the     most     improved 
system  and  on  the  most  extensive  scale  for 
fashioning  the  timberwork  intended  for  the 
interiors  of  houses;  sawing,  planing,  mortising, 
tenoning,  and  all  the  other   operations  once 
performed  solely  by  hand  labour,   are  now 
accomplished  by  the  agency  of  machines.     It 
is  ratlicr  curious  that  the  principal  railway 
terminus  in  Munich  was  one  of  the  first  in- 
stances abroad  where  all  the   timbers  were 
prepared  by  machinery.     Germany  and  our 
own  country  were  the  two  foremost  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  aid  of  steam  power  for 
this  purpose.     The  real  merit  of  the  substitu- 
tion   of    machinery     for    manual   labour  is 
undoubtedly  due   to   the   Americans,  and  in 
their  case  was  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
old    adage,    "  Necessity  is  the    mother    of 
invention."       From    a    scarcity   of    manual 
labour,    an    inconvenience    that    all    young 
countries    suffer   from,    she  was    obliged   to 
invent   some    means    of    accomplishing    by 
machine   power  what  was  elt'ected  in   more 
populous   countries  by   hand   labour.     It   is 
often  said  that  the  Americms  invent,  but  we 
improve,  and   there   is   niu  h   truth   in   the 
remark.     The  reason  is  easil}'  found,  and  the 
validity  of  the  observation  confirmed.     The 
Americans  have  not  the  time  to  perfect  any 


invention  ;  they  are  daily,  almost  hourly,  in 
want  of  it,  and  are  compelled  to  utilise  it 
before  it  has  received  that  finish  and  those 
nice  adjustments  which  in  reality  constitute 
the  whole  mechanical  beauty  of  the  machine. 
When  the  crude  material  comes  to  us  we 
have  leisure  to  examine  it;  and  it,  therefore, 
receives  from  us  that  remodelling  and  final 
improvement  which  the  urgency  of  the  case 
did  not  admit  of  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 


OUR   ARCHITECTURE. 

IN  his  inaugural  address  delivered  recently,  Mr. 
F.  Horner,  the  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  made  some  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  our  architecture  likely  to  be  interesting  to  all, 
and  instructive  to  many  of  our  readers. 

If,  said  he,  our  architecture  is  a  compound 
of  Greek  and  Roman,  of  Italian  and  French 
i^enaissance,  and  Gothic,  is  not  our  language 
equally  compounded  of,  and  derived  from,  all 
these  sources  ?  To  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Teutonic  races,  and  even  to  modern  France,  how 
much  are  we  indebted  for  its  richness,  its  fulness 
and  perspicuity  !  The  comparatively  contracted 
mental  development  of  the  rude  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
quired, no  doubt, a  very  simple  form  of  speech  where- 
with to  express  auy  ideas  he  might  wish  to  clothe  in 
words  ;  but  as  civilisat'on  advanced,  the  science 
of  language  naturally  became  more  complicated, 
and  we  find  ourselves  now  supplied  with  an 
ample  vocabulary,  borrowed  from  all  the  fore- 
going sources,  wherewith  to  give  utterance  to  our 
thoughts.  If  in  some  particulars  this  fusion  of 
tongues  and  dialects  may  lack  the  grandeur  of  sim- 
plicity which  some  original  languages  possess,  it 
at  least  affords  other  advantages — of  being  full 
almost  to  redundancy,  and  of  forming  a  very  per- 
fect channel  for  the  expression  of  intricate  ideas 
We  do  not,  because  we  possess  such  a  multitude 
of  derivative  words,  therefore  declare  the  English 
language  to  be  effete  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  accept- 
ing its  mixed  character  as  an  almost  necessary 
result  of  the  passage  of  time  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  past,  we  admit  at  once  that  it  is  admirably 
suited  for  our  state  of  high  intellectual  culture. 
So  with  our  architecture,  accumulated  as  its 
knowledge  has  been  from  the  lights  of  past  ages. 
The  researches  of  the  archajologist  and  our  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries  have  legitimately 
placed  this  acquired  experience  of  generations 
within  the  grasp  of  the  practitioner  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  be  interpreted  and  adapted 
freely  by  him,  and,  with  the  additional  resources 
which  a  man  of  talent  ever  has  at  his  command, 
from  the  exercise  of  his  own  iudividual  invention, 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  camples 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  a  refined  age  ; 
and  thus  treated  as  an  art,  it  is  still  a  living  and 
progressive  one. 

Many  and  great  as  are  the  facilities  and  ap- 
pliances which  attend  a  state  of  high  civilisation  in 
the  culture  of  science  and  taste,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether,  in  respect  of  the  latter  at  least, 
these  acquisitions  are  unmixed  benefits.  May  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  often  find  in  the  works  of 
our  forefathers  much  of  simplicity,  of  unity,  of 
repose  and  association,  which  our  more  modern 
designs  frequently  lack,  but  which,  after  all,  are 
very  important  elements  of  power  ?  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  our  own  day,  no  doubt,  is  that 
scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  skill  have  ad- 
vanced in  a  much  greater  ratio,  even  within  our 
own  recollection,  than  artistic  feeling  or  taste  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  the  spirit  of 
the  latter  being  almost  merged  in  the  general 
utilitarian  tendency  of  the  age.  It  behoves  us, 
then,  to  combine  in  keeping  afive  some  spark  of 
regard  for  the  poetic  by  every  means  in  our 
power;  and  I  cannot  think  that  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  it  is  wise  with  regard  to  auy 
art,  not  even  of  the  art  architectural,  constantly 
to  crave  after  some  new  thing. 

Architecture,  like  its  sister  arts,  has  a  noble 
history  to  look  back  upon  ;  and  her  development 
has  leen  as  gradual  .as  the  lapse  of  years,  upon 
whose  centuries  it  is  written  in  living  stone. 

The  growth  of  the  architecture  of  Greece  was 
the  work  of  hundreds  of  years  ;  and  it  slowly  ar- 
rived at  its  perfection  by  the  patient  and  careful 
study  of  harmony  of  proportion  and  beauty  of 
form ;  and  the  same  truth  is  to  be  learnt  from 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Gothic 
art. 

"  Beauty,"  says  a  writer  in  "Frazer's  Magazine," 
"is    everywhere,   unnecessary,     useless     beauty, 


throughout  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  infinite  of 
space  ;  and  everywhere  developed,  in  metre,  in 
balance,  in  rhythm,  in  symmetry ;  the  grand  origi. 
ual  Poiesis." 

There  is  a  great  truth  in  this  quotation  ;  but 
such  words  as  "unnecessary"  and  "useless"  can 
never,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  be  applied 
to  any  works  of  nature. 

That  elements  of  beauty  everywhere  exist  in 
nature,  supplying  no  physical  want,  and  minister- 
ing to  no  material  necessity,  is,  I  think,  the  moat 
striking  argument  which  can  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  place  assigned  it  in 
the  economy  of  creation  as  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual agent  for  the  mental  use  of  man  ;  and  thus 
viewed,  every  trait  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  the 
universe  is  in  the  highest  sense  both  necessary  and 
useful. 

Founded  on  an  innate  love  of  the  beautiful,  that 
subtle  and  delicate  mental  gift  called  "  feeling  " 
is  in  fine  art  the  key  to  truth  ;  and  all  that  is  lofty, 
refined,  and  consistent  is  perceived  through  this 
faculty.  To  him  who  possesses  it  not,  I  fear  it 
can  never  be  supplied  by  reason  or  philosophy. 

There  are  men  to  be  found  moulded  much  upon 
the  model  of  our  iron  age,  who  seem  ever  desirous 
of  dragging  down  the  standard  of  taste  to  a  level 
with  their  own  perceptions  ;  possessed  of  no  sen- 
sibility themselves,  they  ridicule  its  presumed  as- 
sumption by  those  who  do  possess  it  ;  ignoring 
the  probability  that  the  deficiency  may  reside  in 
their  own  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  brain,  and 
not  in  any  affectation  of  the  poetic  mind  of  the 
artist.  To  such  spvirious  connoisseurs  as  these 
we  may  reasonably  assume  the  poet  laureate  to 
have  addressed    his  objurgation  : 

Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind 

With  thy  shallow  wit, 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind. 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it. 

The  well-informed  art  critic  who  is  philoso- 
phical in  thought,  .-tnd  moderate  and  judicious  in 
the  statement  of  his  opinions,  is  entitled  to  our 
respect,  and  is  often  a  very  valuable  coadjutor  to 
the  man  of  genius  in  the  attempt  to  forward  their 
common  cause,  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  public 
miudto  something  like  an  appreciation  of  ques- 
tions of  taste.  But  it  behoves  these  gentlemen 
to  oe  careful  that,  even  when  perfectly  honest 
and  unbiassed  in  the  treatment  of  their  subject, 
they  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  conventionalism, 
both  in  idea  and  expression ;  an  offence  which 
they  are  wont  to  visit  somewhat  heavily  upon  the 
heads  of  any  whom  they  may  deem  amenable 
to  it. 

The  opportunities  which  the  modern  architect 
enjoys  of  exercising  his  talents  upon  works  of  na- 
tional importance  or  of  great  magnitude  are,  I 
fear,  few  and  far  between.  But  if  this  be  denied 
him,  yet  many  occasions  must  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  practice  of  a  fifetime,  which  shall  enable 
him  to  illustrate  the  true  principles  of  his  pio- 
fession,  and  leave  enduring  monuments  of  his 
skdl,  which  shall  influence  the  future  develop- 
ment of  his  country's  architecture  in  long  years 
to  come. 

No  branch  of  art  so  materially  affects  the  health 
and  well-being  of   a   people  as   architecture,   and 
with  the  return  of   commercial    prosperity  let  us 
hope  that   the  work  of  converting   our   formerly 
most  prosaic  and  unartistic  street  designs,  already 
so  ably  begun,  into  erections  worthy  of  our  day, 
may  yet  more  rapidly  and  sticcessfuUy  proceed  to 
the  true  embellishment  of    this    important  town, 
and  to  the  reputation  and  profit  of  the  professional  j 
members  of  this  society  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that,  apart! 
from  every  other  consideration,  the  love  of  art,  fori 
its   own   sake,    will   stimulate   every    gentleman' 
whom  I  now  address  in  his    efforts  so  to   act  his  1 
part  as  to  leave  associations  of  beauty  and  refined 
taste   connected  with  every    architectural  menu-  , 
ment  of  which  the  chronicler  of  future  times  shallj 
record  his  name  as  the  author. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  CHURCH  ORNA- 
MENT3    IN    LINCOLNSHIRE    AT    THE] 
REFORMATION. 

AN  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  appears 
in  the  last  published  collection  of  reports 
and  papers  of  the  architectural  societies  of  YorM 
Lincoln,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Worcester,  auJ 
Leicester.  It  is  by  Mr.  Thomas  North,  honorary! 
secretary  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural  and! 
ArchEGological  Society,  and  was  read  at  a  meetingl 
of  that  society.  J 

Few   persons  acquainted,  even  in  a  slight  dej 
gree,  with  the  variety  and  nature  of  the  necessar;* 
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furniture   of    an    English    parish    church  in  pre- 
Beformati.m   timee,  aud  with  the   many  fittings, 
veesL-la,    and    vestments    essential    to    the    per- 
fuimince  of  the  public  worship,  or  the  occasio'  al 
offices  of  the  church,  and  tue  celebration    of    the 
sacraments,  can  fail  to  be  surprised    that  so    few 
of   those   articles  are  now  iu  existence  to  attest 
their   former   abundance   aud   general   use      Al- 
thouuh  the  great  mass  of  the  pe  pie  discarded,  m 
the  sixteenth  century,  many  of  the  doctrines  and 
customs    of   the    Komiah  Church,  there  were  un- 
doubtedly not  a  few  who  still  openly   or  secretly 
adhered  to  them,  and  who  would  as  a  consequence, 
it  might  fairly  he  presumed,    have    preserved   as 
precious  relics  of  their  long  used,  and  still  loved, 
services  and  litiigy  some  of  their  least  expensive 
and  more  easily  concealed  requisites.     To  describe 
in  detail  the  means  adopted  for  their  almost  entire 
destruction  would  be  a  long,  an  interesting,  but 
at  the  same  time,  to  some  extent,  an   unnecessary 
labour.     When  Henry  VIII.    began   his  war  with 
the  Papacy,  the  religious  houses—  first  the  smaller, 
then  the  greater — were  dissolved.     The  rich  plate 
belonging  to   these    was   swept  into    the    Kuig's 
exchequer  and  converted  into  money.     The  then 
cathedral  church  of  this  diocese— Lincoln — contri- 
buted in  one  year  (1540)2,620  iz  ofgold,  4,2S5oz.  of 
silver,  betides  precious  stcmesalmo.>,t  innumerable. 
Upon  the  accessicm   of   Edward  VI.,  injunctions 
were  issued  regarding  the  fittings  and   furniture 
of  our  churches.     These  were  followed  by  orders 
in  council  and  commissions.the  purports  of  which 
were,  amongst  other  things,   to  command  the  re- 
moval of  almost  all  the  appliances  of   the  Romish 
ritual  and  ceremonies  from  the  churches,  and  to 
cause  their  destruction  or  their  conversion  into 
money.     That  the    course   then   followed  would 
lead  to  abuses    and   extravagances  was  to  be  ex- 
pected.    Edward    v'l.  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
letters   relative  to  the  alienation  and  destruction 
of  church  goods  by  persons  applying  the  proceeds 
to  their  own  use.     He  appointed   commissioners 
in  each  county  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  sale 
of  \esimeuts,  plate,  jewels,  ornaments,  bells  from 
the    steeples,   and  lead   from    the    roofs    of    the 
churches.       Although     during    the    brief    reign 
of      Edward       VI.       the       churches      were      to 
a    great    extent    stripped    of      their    lich    plate 
aud    of     the     requisites      for     the     altars     and 
of  the  other  essentials   of   the    medieval    services 
and  ceremonies,  still  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  that  systematic  destruction  of  them    which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  upon  the 
accession  of  Mary  very  many  of  those  articles  were 
forthcoming,  having   either   f.dlen   into   friendly 
hands  or  been  preserved    for   various  reasons  by 
the  persons  who  purchased  them  from  the  church- 
wardens in  the   previous  reign.      Kot   that   the 
churches  regained  a  tithe  of  their  ancient  splendour 
during  the  reign  of  Mary— the  besom  of   destruc- 
tion had  been  too    busy  for   that  —but   we  must 
look  to  a  somewhat  later  date  for  that   almost  en- 
tire destruction  of   all  the  accessories  of  mediaeval 
worship.     T.I  such  an  extent  did  the  spirit  of  de- 
structiveness  hold  sway  during    Elizabeth's   reign 
that  .-he  was  comjielled  to  take  a   similar   step   to 
that  taken  by  her  brother,  Edward  VI ,  in  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  needful    reformation  from 
becoming  licentious   disorder.       In    a   letter   ad- 
dressed by  her  to  the   commissioners   for   causes 
ecclesiastical,  in  1560,  she  complains  that 

In  sundry  churches  and  chappels  wlsere  divine  service,  as 
prayen-,  preacl.iiig,  and  minibtratinn  of  the  Jiacraments  be 
used,  there  is  j-ucii  negligence  aud  hicke  of  couveuieut  re- 
verence used  tuwuides  the  comel>e  keeping  and  order 
of  the  aid  churches,  antl  e.-peciall.?  of  the  upper  parte 
c.-lled  the  thituncels.  tliat  it  biecdeth  no  small  otfeuce  and 
Elai>der  to  see  aud  coufcidt-r  on  the  one  part  the  curio>itie 
and  casta  bestowed  by  all  sortes  of  men  upon  their  private 
houses,  and  the  other  part  the  unclean  or  negligent  order 
orsitare  keeping  of  the  hou-e  of  prayer  by  permitting  open 
decaies  aud  mines  of  coveriuges,  walls  and  wyndowes.  and 
by  appointing  unmeet  and  unseemly  tables,  with  fowle 
cloths  for  the  communion  of  the  Sacraments,  and  generally 
leavyuge  the  place  of  prayers  desolate  of  all  cleanlyness 
and  of  meet  ornaments  for  stich  a  place,  whereby  it  might 
be  known  a  place  provided  for  divine  service. 

How  far  the  Queen  by  her  own  example,  and 
by  this  and  other  means,  succeeded  in  stemming 
the  reaction  that  set  in  against  the  undue  exalta- 
tion of  the  externals  of  religion  as  carried'  out  in 
the  English  Church  in  pre-Reformation  times, 
and  in  checking  the  spirit  of  greed,  and  the  want 
of  reverence  for  holy  places  and  holy  thiug.^, 
which  then  were  forming  so  strange  and  strong  a 
contrast  to  the  libei-aiity  and  simple — though  it 
may  be  said,  blind — faith  of  earlier  times,  is  well 
known.  We  in  this  generation  have  felt  fully  that 
the  reaction  just  referred  to  was  too  strong  to  be 
checked  to  any  great  extent  at  the  time  it  set  in. 
In  a  vast   number   cf   dilapidated   and  decaying 


churches  we  see  its  result ;  in   an  almost   entire 
neglect  of  the  use  of  "  meet  ornainent<i,"  we  trace 
its  effects      In  1566  ret  .rns    were    made    by    the 
churchwardens  of  e.tch    parish    to    certain    Riyal 
Commissioners  of    such    articles  of    church    fur- 
niture  as  had   been   in   their    possession   in    the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but  which   were  then  con- 
sidered to  be  superstitious  or  unnecessary.     For- 
tunately many  of  these   returns,  made  from  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Linc.iln,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence,   and    have    been    recently    transcribed   and 
edited  by  Mi.  Ed^fard  Peacock,  E  S.A.     A  ghance 
at  these  will  show  the  procedure  adopted  through- 
out the  country.     The  altar  used  in  the  church 
before  the   Reformat  on    w.as   a   stone  one,    ami 
therefore  not  mova'  1-.     The  altar  stone  was  the 
large  unbroken    slab    placed    upon    its    top — un- 
briken,  to  symboli-e   the   unity  of  the   church. 
This  altar  stone  generally  bore  upt)n  it  live  crosses 
marked  previous  to  its  consecration  ;  and  within 
a  cavity  in  it,  or  under  it,  were  usually  placed 
some  relics  of  a  saint   or  a   consecrated    wafer. 
When   the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  re- 
jected by  the  Church  of  Eui;l.»nd  the  stone  altars 
were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  movable  tables 
of  wood  to  be  used  in  the  liturgy.  How  thoroughly 
this  w,as  done  is  shown  by  the  very  few  stone  altars 
now  st:iuding  in  their  original  places,  and  also  by 
the  very  few  altar  stones  which  have  been  dis- 
covered appropriated  to  other  uses.     The  returns 
from  Lincolnshire  are  very  explicit  in  the  informa- 
tion given  as  to  the  fate  of  the  altar  stone  in  each 
chinch  ;  its  destruction  was  clearly  considered  a 
matter  of  importance  by  the  commissioners.    One 
very  common  way  of  disposing  of  the  altar  stone 
was,  after  breaking  or  defacing  it,   to  use  it   as 
paving  stone  in   the  church.     A  careful  examina^ 
tion  of  the  floor  of  a  church  will  sometimes  now 
reward  the  ecclesiologist  with  the  discovery  of  a 
piece  or  pieces  of    the  altar  stone  from  the  high 
or  side  altars,  easily  recognisable  by  the  consecra- 
tion crosses.    Thus,  the  churchwardens  of  Ashby- 
juxta  Sleaford  say — "  Itm  or  altar--tones — brokne 
and  pavid  in  or  churche,  Ao  quitO  Elizabethe  " 
Very  many  others  tell  the  same  tale.     The  people 
of  Rardney,  however,  say — "  Itm  ij  alter  stones- 
laid  dowue  iu  the  churche  vubroken."     It  would 
be  well    if  these   documents    recorded  no   worse 
desecration  than  this  of  the  altar  stone.     We  find 
men  putting  it  to  what  they  termed  "  prophane 
vse,"  such  as  "bridges  paving,"  like  the  church- 
wardens of  Barkstone,  of  Bitchtield,  aud  of  Crosby ; 
the  repairing  of  private  houses,  as  was  the  case 
at  Braceby  ;  the  mending  of  the  highways,  like 
the  men  of  Bradley.     Again,  we  find  altar  stones 
put  to  more    "  prophane  vse "   still.     Thus    the 
churchwardens  of  Crosby  say — ''ij  alter  Stones  : — 
One  Mr.  Shetiied  haith  made  a  sinck  of  it  in  his 
kitchine.     .     .     ."      Those  of   Horbling  confess 
that  their  altar  stones  were  broken  and  made  into 
"  troughes,"  others   were  made   into  a  "  cistern 
bottom,"   "  set  in  a  fire  herthe,"   "  lieth  at  Mr. 
Harr'gtns  fier  back."     It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from 
these  de--criptions  to  the  note  made  by  the  people 
of  Aslackby  :  "Itm  one  alter  stone — laid  upon  a 
grave  and   so  contiueweth  .     .     .    .;"  and  more 
still  to   that    entered    by   the    churchwarden    of 
Owmby — "itm  one    alter   stone   sold  to  Willm 
Thixton,  and  he  caused   yt  to    be   laide    on    his 
grave  when  he  departed."     This  custom  of  using 
the  altar  stones  for  grave  stones  is  thus  curiously 
illustrated    iu    the    return    from   the    parish    of 
Haither  : — "  Itm  as  for  alter  stones  we  had  none 
in  queue  mai'es  tyme,  but  certaine  grave  stonnes 
wch  wee  wei  e    faiue   to   take  up    of    Or   church 
flower,  and  when  the  alters  were  taken  downe  we 
paved  theim  againe." 


METROPOLITAX  OAS  SUPPLY. 

THE  amusing  absurdities  resulting  from  the 
neglect  of  the  salutary  maxim  that  "  the 
cobbler  should  not  go  beyond  his  last "  are  very 
numerous,  yet  the  proposition  to  supply  London 
with  gas  manufactured  at  Newcastle  probably 
surpasses  most  of  them.  The  proposition  is  one 
which  has  been  from  time  to  time  brought  for- 
ward almost  from  the  lirst  introduction  of  gas- 
lighting  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  but  as  it 
invariably  emanates  from  those  who  have  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  ani  will 
not  trouble  themselves  to  ascertain  lheeX|«rienee 
of  others,  their  sugg'-stions  might  be  permitted 
to  pass  unnoticed  but  for  the  unfortunate  cu'cum- 
stiince  that  those  are  permitted  to  legislate  who 
are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subject  to  which  their 
legislation  is  directed.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  again  had  the 


question  of  the  removal  of  gas  manufactories  "  from 
the  populous  districUt  of  the  metropolis  "  brought 
uriiler  its  cousi'ler.itiou  ;  and  in  conuecri 'U  with 
that  circumstance  some  would  be  iiriiii  laments 
that  the  proposition  for  s  remedy  "to  the  present 
dangerous  aud  preposter.ius  system  of  miking 
g.is  in  the  mo-t  crowded  piru  of  the  richest  city 
in  the  world  "  should  be  limite,!  to  removing  the 
factories  "  into  the  country."  aud  conveying  the 
pnuluct  by  a  few  miles  of  |>i[uug  to  the  cijusutner. 
This  authority  writes  that  he  really  cannot  under- 
stand why  our  gas  should  not  be  made  at  the 
mouths  of  the  oo.dpits  that  supply  the  material, 
which,  by  a  costly  and  tedious  process,  is  at  present 
brought  to  Loudon  by  rail  or  sea,  the  freight 
being  not  less  probably  than  I  Us  per  ton  between 
the  pits  and  the  factories,  all  of  which  the  con- 
sumer p.ay8,  besides  being  injured  in  health 
and  endangered  in  person  by  meai>s  of  the  manu- 
facture tikiug  place  in  that  which  is  the  worst 
possible  spot  in  the  world  for  the  purpjse.  The 
cost  of  laying  down  gas  mains  between  Loudon 
and  (say)  Newcastle  would  not  be  greater  than 
the  maintenance  fir  a  short  period  of  the  fleet  o£ 
colliers  which  bears  the  crude  material  to  Loudon, 
where  wages,  living,  and  land  are  more  costly 
than  anywhere  else. 

In  the  celebrated   Doulton   trial  recently  con- 
cluded at  Brussels,  one  of   the  interested   parties 
explained  th,at  his  reason  for  making  certain  de- 
mands, which    the    court    considered    exorbitant 
seeing  that  the  services  rendered  were  of  an  ima- 
ginary character,  was  that  "  he  always  understood 
that  the  English    were    very   eccentric  in    money 
matters,"  and  certainly   the    recognition    of  such 
schemes  as  that  referred  to  would  be  admissible  aa 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  that  opinion. 
The  whole  of  the  arguments  adduced  are  entirely 
fallacious,  and  disphay  the   utmost   disregard  for 
every  essential  fact.     The  make  of  g.aa  in  the  me- 
tropolis at  present  far  exceeds  eight  million  thou- 
sands of  cubic  feet    per  annum,    which  in    round 
numbers  requires  the  consumption    of    1,000,(100 
tons  of  coal,  and  involves   an   outlay   by  the   gas 
manufacturers,  for  raw  material,  wear    and  tear 
of  |ilant,  and    labour,  of  about  £1,000,000.      But 
of  the  eight  million  thousands  manufactured    not 
more  than   six  million   thousands  reach  the   con- 
sumer, one-fourth  of  all  the  gas  made  being   lost 
by  condensation,  leakage,  &c.,    so   that  the  com- 
panies (taking  the  average  at    4  s    per    thousand) 
only     re  eive       £1,200,000     for    their     annual 
make.     Now  if  the  loss  in  delivering   even    from 
the  works  to  the  consumer  in  the  same  district  is 
25  per  cent,  it  can  readily   be  imagined   that  the 
attempt  to  convey    gas  to    London   from    even 
the  fuearest    coalSeld    would    be   attended    with 
so  serious  a  loss  that  we  might  be  deprived  of  our 
gas  supply  altogether   unless  we   consented  to  a 
considerable  advance  in   the    price   of  gas.     But 
the  actual  loss  of  gas  is  not  the  sole  objection  to 
its   manufacture  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of 
consumption  ;  the  mere  cost  of  overcoming  the 
friction    resulting  from  the  passage    of   the  gas 
through  the  pipes,  so  as  to  maintain  the  requisite 
pressiu'e  at  the  burners,  w.juld  vastly  exceed  the 
cost  of  conveying  the  coal  the  same  distance  ;  the 
cost  of    keeping   the  extra  pipes  in  repair  would 
exceed  the  total  cost  of  making  the  gas,  even  in 
London  ;  and   a   comparatively  trifling  injury  to 
the  provincial  main  might  leave  the  city  in  dark- 
ness for  an  itrconvenient   period.     With  regard  ti 
the    injury  to    health  asserted    to    be   attendant 
upon  the  manufacture  of  gas,  it  certainly  has  not 
been  proved,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  proved,  that  the 
odour    which    escapes  from  gasworks    is  in  any 
degree    unwholesome,    although    it    is.     beyond 
question,  very  unpleasant, — Min.nj  Joitmal, 


Mr.  Howell,  surveyor  to  the  parish  of  St.  James 
Westminster,  in  a  report  made  to  the  vestry  o' 
that  parish,  states  that  serious  stoppages  happen 
in  the  sewers  by  the  accumulation  of  balLtst  and 
gravel.  The  causes  of  this  accumulation  are 
several  ;  one  being  that  at  the  time  the  sewers 
were  built  openings  or  "eyes,"  covered  with  pieces 
of  wood,  were  left  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  house  drains  at  some  future  period,  which  it 
was  expected  would  have  lasted  long  enough  or 
until  the  connection  was  made.  It  turned  out 
subsequently,  however,  that  it  was  too  much 
trouble  to  find  these  "eyes,"  or  from  some  ciiioe 
tbey  were  not  found  .  the  drains  were  otherwita 
constructed,  and  iu  course  of  time  the  pieces  of 
wood  decaying,  the  rats  commenced  ojierations 
upon  them,  and  the  sand  and  heavy  soil  beginning 
to  run  into  the  sewer,  soon  caused  an  obstruc- 
tion. 
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CONCRETE  BUILDING  WITH 
A  BRICK  FACE. 

AT  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  attention  ia  being  be- 
stowed on  concrete  and  the  erection 
of  all  descriptions  of  buildings  with 
this  material,  it  will  interest  our 
readers  to  notice  the  system  now  in 
operation  for  stabling  and  boundary 
■wall  in  course  of  erection  on  Rich 
mond  Hill,  close  to  St.  Matthia : 
Church,  which  we  now  illustrate. 

The  walla  are  principally  14in., 
faced  on  either  side  with  an  elbow- 
shaped  block,  made  of  the  best 
clay.  The  one  side  of  the  block  is 
bedded  into  the  wall,  the  other 
forms  the  face,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  trench  for  the  concrete. 

In  this  system  the  work  is  equal 
to  the  best  face  brick,  and  is  said  to 
combine  all  the  advantages  of  con- 
crete in  cheapness  of  construction, 
strength,  dryness  of  wall,  &,c. 

Alfred  Smith,  Esq.,  19,  Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand,  is  the  architect. 
Mr.  Pither,  of  Sunninghill,  Berks,  is 
the  contractor. 

The    Broomhall   Tile   and    Brick 
Company    (limited),  of  Cox's  Wharf,  Blackfriars, 
S.E.,  hold  the  patent  for  and  supply  the  blocks. 


PULPITS. 


ALTHOUGH  the  word  "Pulpitum"  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  to  signify  merely 
"  a  place  raised  where  the  speaker  stands,"  the 
word  with  us  has  come  to  be  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  an  enclosed  or  semi-enclosed  place 
for  a  preacher,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plat- 
form or  raised  open  space  or  stage  which  were  the 
earliest  speaking  places. 

For  the  traditional  idea  of  our  pulpits  we  are  of 
course  indebted  to  the  early  Gothic  ai  tists,  and,  as 
their  ideas  were  founded  on  the  natural  require- 
ments_  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  pulpit,  we 
find,  is  far  less  emphasized  than  the  altar  or 
reredos.  _  With  them  the  pulpit  was  conven- 
tionally simple,  being  only  an  accessory  in  the 
picture  of  which  the  magnificent  high  altar  is  the 
chief  figure.  This  being  the  focus*  to  which  all 
eyes  were  turned  during  the  great  ceremony  of 
their  church,  it  was  of  a  surety  the  point  to 
render  emphatic  ;  hence  the  accessory  pulpit  is 
sinaple,  quiet,  and  retiring,  while  ou  the  altar  is 
lavished  all  the  richness  their  wealth  would  give 
and  all  the  beauty  their  fancy  could  conceive. 

In  Protestant  churches,  however,  the  altar  does 
not  play  such  a  conspicuous  part,  and  though  in 
the  ceremonial  of  the  English  Church  it  still  holds 
a  place  (rather  misty  and  undefined),  which  in- 
creases in  importance  as  we  approach  ritualism 
and  dwindles  to  next  to  nothing  in  Low  Church, 
m  most  other  Protestant  churches  the  altar  is 
entirely  abolished,  as  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
and  most  of  the  English  Dissenting  chapels.  In 
these  the  position  occupied  in  former  times  by  the 
altar  now  holds  the  pulpit,  and  it  has  become  in 
its  turn  the  focus  for  both  eyes  and  ears.  In 
many  churches  or  chapels  of  this  class  the  pulpit 
18  worked  up  till  it  loses  its  true  purpose  and 
becomes,  in  some  sort,  a  shrine  to  contain  the 
congregational  divinity,  who  sits  enthroned  like 
Olympian  Jove  or  Alexander  Selkirk,  "  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys."  This  arrangement  of  having 
the  pulpit  at  the  centre  of  the  end  wall  tends  to 
destroy  all  ecclesiastical  feeling,  and  to  substitute 
that  of  the  lecture  hall,  and  to  foster  the  idolatrous 
feeling  with  which  a  clever  preacher  is  regarded, 
and  contributes  in  a  great  degree  to  that  noble 
emulation  in  the  diviner  sex  which  displays  itself 
in  the  working  of  slippers,  braces,  and  other  ne- 
cessanes  of  civilised  life  for  presentation  to  the 
congregational  idol. 

The  position  of  the  pulpit  in  Episcopal  churches 
has  something  graceful  and  poetic  in  it.  The 
pulpit  IS  neither  in  the  centre  nor  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  and  the  chancel  space  beyond  en- 
courages Ud  to  look  physically  and  mentally 
beyond  both  pulpit  and  preacher— physically  to 
perchance,  ' 


'Focus  "  means  literally  fire  hearth  or  altar. 


.  .  .  the  high  erahowed  roof 
With  .intiqTie  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight.. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

and  mentally,  to  the  more  glorious  pictures  which 
are  ideal,  evanescent,  and  of  the  invisible,  which  is 
beyond  all. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  pulpits  to  be  smaller 
nowadays  than  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers. 
Action,  which  Demosthenes  regarded  as  the  chief 
part  of  oratory,  is  now  considered  infra  dig.  by 
modern  curates,  and  it  is  only  in  very  unfashion- 
able churches,  or  in  the  pages  of  Dean  Ramsay, 
that  we  get  glimnses  of  those  good  old  stout 
defenders  of  the  faith  who  pommelled  the 
cushions  and  battered  the  book-board  in  their 
metaphorical  fights  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
Pulpit  action,  like  the  legitimate  drama,  being 
thus  under  a  cloud,  pulpits  are  worn  very  much 
smaller  now  in  consequence. 

Before  concluding  this,  which  has  grown  a 
longer  article  than  I  intended,  it  is  worth  while 
observing  that,  although  the  Catholic  Gothic 
pulpit  is  small  and  unassuming,  directly  it  is 
Classicized  or  Italianized,  it  becomes  magnificent 
and  triumphal.  Note  those,  for  instance,  of  the 
chief  Italian  and  Spmish  churches.  Note,  too,  that 
a  good  lesson  may  be  learnt  from  pulpits  of  other 
styles  besides  Gothic  and  Classic.  For  spirit  and 
delicacy  of  treatment,  I  have  seen  nothing  better 
than  the  Arabian  or  Mahometan  pulpit  lately 
acquired  by  the  Kensington  JIuseum.  In  the 
sketch  in  this  week's  number,  the  pulpit  is  shown 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  chancel  than  its  true 
position  ia  order  to  give  more  of  the  design. 

J.  M.  S. 


NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  James's  Vestry, 
Mr.  ^^'ebbe^  moved  "  That  a  memorial  be 
addressed  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
urging  on  them  the  propriety  of  taking  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a  West  End  ap- 
proach to  the  Thames  Embankment  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Northumberland  House,  and  strongly 
urging  that  no  other  route  than  a  direct  line  to 
the  Jimbankment  through  the  site  of  Northum- 
berland House  will  answer  for  the  extensive  and 
increasing  traflic  from  west  to  east."  It  was  far 
from  his  (Mr.  Webber's)  wish  that  fair  compensa- 
tion should  not  be  given  for  the  property  in 
question,  but  he  should  like  it  to  be  based  on  its 
present  value,  and  not  upon  what  it  will  be  worth 
when  some  millions  of  the  public  money  have 
been  expended  on  the  neighbourhood.  When  the 
question  was  before  P.irliament  all  sorts  of  means 
were  adopted  to  defeat  the  bill.  A  sensational 
notice  had  been  circulated  among  members  of 
Parliament  to  the  following  effect: — "Certain 
division,  4  o'clock,  Monday,  Fcbru.ary  20.  Your 
attendance  is  earnestly  requested  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  4  o'clock  to-day  to  save  North- 
umberland House,  which  is  menaced  with  destruc- 
tion  by   the   Thames  Embankment   (North)  Ap- 


proaches Bill.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  will  move  the 
rejection  of  that  Bill,  and  you  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  support  him."  Mr.  Webber  hoped 
that  such  practices  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
Reformed  Parliament.  Mr.  Downes  seconded  the 
motion,  and  Mr.  Bidgood,  in  support,  said  that  It 
was  only  fair  to  state  that  it  was  not  during  the 
present  Duke's  time  that  the  division  took  place. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  required  backing-np  in 
their  action.  No  other  entrance  to  the  Embank- 
ment from  the  West  End  would  be  worth  a  rush. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  but  one   dissentient 


DUMBARTON   BURGH   HALL   AND 

ACADEMY. 

THIS  building  was  completed  about  two  years 
ago  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Leiper 
and  R.  G.  Melvin,  architects,  Glasgow.  There 
are  two  halls.  The  large  or  main  hall  is  placed 
immediately  behind  the  front  building,  and 
access  from  the  main  street  is  provided  by  a  spa- 
cious corridor  entering  from  the  open  porch 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  tower.  A  smaller 
hall  is  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  front 
building.  Waiting  rooms  and  large  class-rooms 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  whole  of 
the  external  walls  are  of  freestone.  The  open 
porch  at  base  of  tower  has  a  groined  roof.  Depth 
of  shadow  in  the  window  openings  is  gained  by 
the  glass  being  recessed  the  full  thickness  of  the 
walla.  The  whole  cost  was  about  £7,500.  Mr. 
Thomas  Rissett  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 


THE  NEW  HOTEL  DIEU  OP  PARIS. 

THIS  building  is  progressing  rapidly,  it  being 
the  Emperor's  wish  that  this  house  of  the 
poor  should  be  completed  before  the  new  Opera 
House.  Such  is  the  care  bestowed  on  the  brilliant 
and  profuse  ornamentation  of  this  latter  edifice, 
and  such  the  expense  which  it  entails,  that  it  is 
said  it  will  not  be  completed  before  some  seven 
years  hence.  Meanwhile  (says  L'Vnion  Medi- 
care) the  whole  of  the  area  which  the  new  Hotel 
Dieu  is  to  occupy  is  covered  over,  and  measures 
not  less  than  22,000  square  metres.  Three  dis- 
tinct blocks  of  buildings  already  begin  to  take 
form  and  shape.  When  finished  these  blocks  will 
constitute  three  pavilions,  the  principal  fronts  of 
which  will  face  Notre  Dame.  The  first  or  front 
block  will  be  appropriated  to  the  administrative 
department,  the  reception  and  waiting  rooms,  and 
lodgings  for  officials.  On  either  side  of  the 
courtyard  will  be  a  large  amphitheatre  for  clinical 
lectures.  The  second  block  will  be  a  vast  longi- 
tudinal edifice,  which  will  serve  to  connect  three 
pavilions  situated  on  the  right  for  male  patients, 
and  three  on  the  left  for  female  patients.  Large 
open  gardens,  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
surrounded  by  galleries,  will  separate  the  different 
pavilions.  The  third  part  of  the  building  forms  a 
large  courtyard  facing  the  Quai  Napoleon,  ia 
which  will  be  comprised  the  chapel,  the  dead- 
house,  &c.  The  kitchens,  the  bleachery,  and  the 
various  stores  occupy  the  bisement.  The  hospi- 
tal is  to  contain  no  less  than  700  or  800  beds. 


ADAPTABILITY  OF  SLATE. 

A  HOUSE  has  recently  been  built  at  Browns- 
ville, Maine,  U.S.,  which  is  not  only 
shingled,  but  ia  clap-boarded  with  slate.  It  ia  a 
slate  edifice,  fireproof  and  indestructible.  The 
slates  are  put  on  to  the  boarding  of  the  wills 
with  only  paper  between.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  segments  of  a  circle,  overlapping  each  other,  acd 
have  a  very  ornamental  efiect.  The  natural 
colour  of  the  slate  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  no 
paint  is  needed.  If  it  were  the  elate  would  fur- 
nish it,  for  when  ground  it  makes  an  excellent 
paint,  which  has  been  used  on  a  barn  with  good 
eff'ect.  The  whole  establishment  is  elegant  in 
appearance,  and  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
native  materials.  The  front  steps  are  of  beautiful 
slabs  of  slate  ;  the  sinks,  mantels,  and  shelves  arc 
of  slate  ;  the  woodwork  is  brown  ash,  a  native 
wood,  which  makes  a  handsome  finish.  In  short, 
thia  ia  a  real  State-of-Maine  house,  and  shows  the 
wealth  of  her  resovirces.  The  slate  costs  little,  if 
any,  more  than  clap-boards.  When  this  material 
can  be  economically  brought  to  us  slate  houses 
will  becom.e  fashionable. 


Mr.  H.  Clutton  has  b^en  requested  to  submit 
plans  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  in  West- 
minster. 


M 


Th*  Builtnaj,  r;«wy  V«v'  ^3**-  ffthS 


BelB  Burg^  Hcakraij  S:  T).all,  .Dumbarton. 
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ST.   PAUL'S,  PAST  A^^)   PRESENT. 

NEVER  before  in  the  history  of  art  were 
there  so  many  educational  influences  at 
work  as  there  are  now  in  the  present  nineteenth 
century  days,  all  having  for  their  ultimate  ob- 
ject the  improvement,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
progress  of  art,  and  the   building  and  decora- 
tion of  better  and   nobler   buildings.      Never 
before  were  there  so   many   societies   for  the 
sole  purpose  of  accomplishing  all  this,  but,  in 
spite  of  these  gigantic   efl'orts,   the   art   pro- 
duced and  the  buildings  erected  utterly    fail 
to  equal,  much  less  surpass,  those  which  have 
preceded   them,    and    which   certainly    had 
never  any  such  advantages  and   furtherances. 
When  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was   designed   by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,    and   Imilt   under  his 
immediate  and  drt  lYi/ superi ntendence,  ihere  was 
no  architects'  institute  in  existence,   no  anti- 
quarian society,  and  surely  no  class  of  learned 
lecturers  to  point  out  to  the   architect  what 
he  had  to  do,  and  what  was  most  fashionable. 
Wren  laboured  under  not  a  few  disadvantages, 
and  when  we  carefully  examine  his  work  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  well  he  did  it,  and  how 
fine  and  true  his  natural  aptitiide  forit  was.  As- 
suredly it  well  made  up  for  all  these  deficiencies ; 
nay,  sometimes  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
ignorance  itself  is  a  gain  instead  of  a  loss,  for 
the  whole  faculties  of  the  mind  are  thus  con- 
centrated on  a  single  object  and  style  of  art. 
A  few  thoughts,  therefore,  on  this  great  work 
of  Wren's  may   prove  of  some  interest,   and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  instructive   if  care- 
fully considered  with  the   building   itself  in 
view  all  the  while,  for  its  present  and  probable 
future  condition  well  deserve  attentive  study. 
We  may  begin  by  affirmingthat,  whereitcanbe 
done,  it  is  most  desirable  to  build  solUUi/  and 
with  walling  of  sufficient  thickness,  .and  that, 
when  possible,  it  is   a  capital  thing  to  build 
the  inside  of  a  structure  as  solidly   and   with 
as  good  and  true  jnaterials  as  the  outsiile.     No 
living  architect,  I  presume,  exists  who  would 
not   congratulate   himself     on   the  fortunate 
chance  of  being  able  to  line  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  a  church,  or  even  room,  with  solid 
stone  instead  of  plain  plaster.      Marble   may 
be  an  impossibility,  but  stone,  if  you  can   get 
it,  all  will  agree  to.  The  builder  of  Westmin- 
ster got  it  somehow  or  other,  and  so  did  Wren, 
luckily  for  us,  or  we   should   never   in   these 
days  have  known  what  was   meant  by  a  stone 
interior.     In  these  days  Me   are  too  poverty- 
struck  for  such  solid  luxuries.      Any  modern 
man,     therefore,     who   has    been    fortunate 
enough  to  reach  this  height  of  expensiveness 
will  at  least  go   one   step   further   and   agree 
with  the  dictum,  that  having  got  a  good  and 
fair  stone  facing  inside  the  building,    what 


half  destroys  the  building  as  a  "  sound-chest ;" 
and  then  again  it  will  show  what  the  word 
restoration  really  in  these  days  does  mean. 

Before   the   interior   of  this   fine  building 
was  thus  painted  in  common  oil  colour  (and 
the  reader  is  earnestly  desired  to  go  and  look 
at  it   and   not   to   take  anything  UiAtishere 
said  on  credit  merely),  the  whole   o!   ihe   in- 
terior was,  of  course,  visible   Portland   stone, 
not  of  its  natural   colour,  as   fresh   from  the 
quarry,  but  as  coloured  by  weather  influences 
and   time.      What  was  this  colour    in   the 
building  I     Westminster  is  coloured,  and  so 
icas   St.   Paxil's ;  anyone,   therefore,  m.ay  see 
for  himself   what  it  is   by   a  little   careful 
looking  at  the  inside  of  the  Abbey  ;    and  no 
one,  1  think,  will  contend  that  the  interior  of 
it   would   be    iraproi-ed   by  its  being  painted 
stone  colour  like  a  common  shop  front  or  a 
smart   street   doorw.ay.      St.  Paul's  had  some 
of  this   natural   colour  in   it,  far   richer  and 
deeper  than  any  that  painter  could  put  on  it ; 
but  when  I  presumed  to  ask  Professor  Cock- 
erell  "  Why  he  had  painted  the  whole  of  the 
plinth  all  round  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral 
new   stone   colour  i "  he  replied,   "  Because, 
sir,  it  was  dirty."    So,  as  the  reader  may  see, 
is  the  plinth  all  roimd  and   the  bases  every- 
where of  the  columns  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  so  even   now  is   the  floor  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  so  is  the  woodwork  of  the  stalls ;  why 
not,   therefore,   paint   all   of  them,  and  thus 
hide  the  dirt  everywhere.     There   is   now  in 
reality,  and  it  is  worth  noting,  no  difference 
whatever  between  the   inside   of   St.    Paul's 
Cathedral    and   the  very  cheapest  of   cheap 
chapels,  where   every  brick   almost  has  been 
counted   and  the  commonest  and   cheapest  of 
materials   xised  in   its  construction.     May  it 
not,  therefore,  be  said  that  a  very  sad  mistake 
was   made   when   this   wretched     paint   was 
made  to  hide   the  building  !  and  may  it  not 
be  laid  down  as  an  architectural  axiom  that 
where  there  is   natural   colour   it   should   be 
left  to  show  itself  fairly  and   truly  I     But  this 
is  not  all.     There  would  seem  to  be,  in  addi- 
tion to  the p^irity — I  can  find  no  other  word — 
of  natural   colour,    as   seen  in  all   materials 
that  are  not  artificial,  a  certain  transparency 
and   depth,   which,   as    it  were,  remove   the 
object  from     the   eye,   and   soften   the    im- 
pression which   it  makes.      It  is  difficult  to 
make   this    clear     to   anyone   who    has  not 
already   observed   it,    but  never   was   it    so 
visible  to  memory  and  eyesight  as  in  the  past 
and  deplorable   present   state  of  the  dome  of 
St.   Paul's.      I   say  it   deliberately    when   I 
affirm  that  the  dome,  before  the  drum  of  it 
was  painted,   as   seen  from  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral,  looked  just  half  as   large  again  as 
it  does  at   this  moment  now  that  it  has  been 


and  art  had  accomplished  the  work.  Who 
will,  therefore,  eay  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
does  not  stand  in  need  of  "restoration  " 
by  cleaning  off  the  oil  paint  from  the  wholo 
of  the  inside  of  it  so  industriously  put  on 
it  by  ths  learned  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
the   Royal  Academy  t 

It   is  comforting  to  see   that  one   or   two 
panels  here  and  there  have  been  lately  cleared 
of  their  coating   of  paint  by  the  soniewliat 
unfortunate  and  destructive  process  of  planing 
or  smoothing  or  •polishiiuj  them,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  tool  marks  of  "the  workman,  and  of 
course  the  character  of  the  mouldings  round 
the  plain  wall   facing.     Surely  nothing  more 
is  or  can  be  needed  but  the  mere  and  simple 
removal  of  the  thick  coat  of  paint.     St.  Paul's, 
I  say  again,  is  a   sort  of  experimental  ware- 
house, and  one  is  a  little  curious   to    know 
what  is  to  be  stored  up  in  it,  and  where  the 
"crane"  is  to  be  to  lift  it  all  into  position. 
One  is  fairly  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  iron 
girders  !     In  our  little  quarrel  in  the  building 
itself  I  said  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  after  all  other 
.arguments,  colour  included,  had  failed,  "  You 
will  destroy  the  s(mnd  of  the  place."     He  re- 
plied, "  Nonsense  !  how  ]"    I  do  not  know 
whether  the  singular  fact  has  been  noticed  of 
how  resonant,  to  use  the  familiar  wonl,  an 
unpainted    wainscoted    room    when    empty 
of  furniture  is,  and  how  finely  any  musical 
instrument  (as  a  violin)  always  sounds  in  it, 
and  how,  again,  it  is  found  to  lose  much  of 
this  resonant  clearness  when  it  conies  to  be 
thickly  covered  with  oil  paint.     I   once  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing  this  fact.      It 
would  take  time  to  try  to  explain  the  cause 
of  it,  but  here,  and  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  bare  fact  is  enough  ;  and  it  is   the  same 
with  stone  as  with  woods,  the  coating  of  paint 
will  be  found  to  deaden,  almost  to  destroy, 
the   clearness    of  the    sound  reflexions  and 
<air  tremblings.     Mr,  Cockerell  did  not  deny 
this  ;  but,  as  we  see,  it  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  all  the  mischief  he  has  done,  and 
which  it  must  be  for  his  successors  to  remedy. 
St.   Paul's   is   not  a  good  place   for  sermon 
hearing  or   for  prayer  reading,  but  it  is  in 
this   country  altogether   unrivalled  and  un- 
equalled   as  a   place  wherein  these  may  be 
emphasized,  and  the   dulness  of  dull  reading 
made  endurable  and  sometimes  intelligible. 

C.  B.  A. 


ever  it  may  bl    it   is,   and   must  therefore  |  painted  in  common  oil  stone  colour  to  match 
-       -  -■  the  plinth  and  the  walls;  .and  for  the  simple 

reason  that  the  depth  and  transparency  aie. 
gone.  It  is  dismal  work  this  fault-finding, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  any  greater  injury  c.in 
be  done  to  the  prospects  of  art  and  architec- 
ture than  this  ot  the  central  and  chief 
building  of  the  metropolis  of  a  country  being 
so  misused  and  destroyed  artistically,  and 
made  the  subject  of  mere  vain  and  foolish 
experimenting.  It  would  t.ake  some  time  to 
endeavour  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
colour  in  a  building,  as  no  one  ever  seems  to 
be  able  to  perceive  that  even  h'arh  when 
diversified  is  colour.  Why  the  outside  of  this 
building  of  St.  Paul's  is  coloured  with  a  far 
deeper  tone  and  intensity  of  hue  than  any 
one  of  the  portraits  of  Velasquez,  where,  as 
Ruskin  has  .so  well  noticed,  the  "blacks^ 
are  more  resplendent  than  most  otherpainters 
"  crimsons  ;  "  and  there  is  more  real  colour 
in  a  dull  background  of  Rembrandt  tluan  in 
all  the  reds,  and  yellows,  and  blues,  of  our 
Academy  Exhibition  put  together.  1  the 
outside  walls  of  St.  Paul's,  now  thought  to 
be  dirty,  could  be  transferred  and  turned  in- 
wards, and  so  roofed  in,  and  the  black  and 
grey  of  them  to  be  in  the  interior  instead  ot 
exterior,  then  would  the  interior  of  &t  Pauls 
be  the  most  wonderfully  coloured  bmlding  m 
existence,  for  the   simple  reason  that  nature 


be,  most  desirable  to  show  its  reality,  i.e., 
to  let  the  world  see  that  it  is  spync, 
and  not  plaster  on  brick,  or  common  oil 
colour  on  plaster.  It  may  therefore  not  a 
little  surprise  some  who  see  this  for  the  first 
time  to  be  made  aware  of  the  fact — for  fact  it 
is — that  the  whole  of  the  real  and  solid  stone 
interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  has  been  covered 
up  and  painted  over  four  times  in  common 
oil  colour,  as  near  to  the  colour  of  new  stone 
as  may  be,  and  that  consequently  all  the  ad- 
vantage that  is  to  be  got  from  the  lucky  fact 
of  the  inside  of  this  building  being  rco.l  is 
totally  lost.  It  is  all  just  as  if  the  building 
were  constructed  of  common  brickwork, 
plastered  over  and  painted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that 
this  "  ornamental "  feat  was  the  work  of  the 
late  Professor  Cockerell,  the  then  architect  cus- 
tode  of  this  great  cathedral.  It  is  quite  a 
little  bit  of  architectural  history,  and  belongs 
to  St.  Paul's,  and  ought  to  be  recorded  here  if 
nowhere  else,  for  we  feel  sure  that  Dean  ilil- 
man  has  said  nothing  about  it  in  his  forthcom- 
ing "  Memorials  of  St.  Paul's."  I  have  two 
special  reasons  for  these  few  lines  about  it — 
first,  because  I  personally  tried  hard  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Cockerell  not  to  do  it,  and  almost 
offended  him  thereby,  and  next,  which  is  the 
important  point  to  be  considered,  it  just  one- 
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PROPOSED  NEW  FISH  MARKEI 
AT  FARRINGDON-ROAU. 

THE  Smithficld  Market  Appropri.ilion  Com- 
mittee, to  whose  efforts  may  bo  ascribed  tho 
erection  of  tlie  new  meat  and  poultry  market  on 
the  site  now  occupied,  entertaiuing  strong  convic- 
tions of  the  appropriateness  of  the  land  lying  be- 
tween the  new  market  and  Farringdon-road  for 
the  purposes  of  a  fish  market,  have  availed  tliem- 
selvos  of  the  profe-isional  services  of  Jtr.  Lewis  H. 
Isaacs,  architect,  of  Verulam  buildings,  Gray'n  Inn, 
to  demonstrate  how  that  object  could  best  bo  ob- 
tainerf,  and  have  published  a  plan,  of  wliicb  wo 
have  received  a  copv,  showing  tho  situation  of  the 
proposed  market  and  .1  view  of  tho  intended 
structure  as  seen  from  the  Farringdon-road.  Tho 
ground  proposed  to  be  utilised  is  a  parallelogram, 
bounded  on  tho  north  by  the  new  road  le.a(ling  to 
the  Charter-housp,  on  the  south  by  an  intended 
new  street  in  continuation  of  Longlano,  on  the  cast 
by  the  new  street  now  formed  at  tho  end  of  tho 
meat  market,  and  on  the  west  by  I'arringdonroad. 
The  total  area  of  the  lan.l  is  128, 100  «<iuaro  feet, 
of  which  126,000ft.  would  bo  occupied  by  tho 
building,  and  the  remainder  would  bo  devottd  to 
the  courtyard  next  tlie  Karring.lonroad  and  to 
the  lormation  of  the  new  street  on  thesoulb.  Ilio 
design  of  tho  proposed  market  is  .swmlar  in  .almost 
all  respects  to  that  of  the  new  meat  and  iH,uItry 
market ;  it  would  be  in  fact  a  continualion  (.r  re. 
petition  of  the  building.  Tho  cost  U  estimated 
at  £150,000,  to  which  must  of  course  bo  adaed  tho 
value  of  the  land. 


We  understand  that  the  Port  and  ILarbour  Com- 
missioners of  Hartlepool  have  adopted  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Harrison  and  Jaffr^y  for  the  unproTement 
of  the  harbour. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Ox  Thcrsday  eveniDjr.  Xoveruber  5,  the  anoual  distribii- 
tion  of  prizts  awjinled  by  the  Scieiue  an!  Art  Ufpartment 
to  the  etudeuts  uf  the  Huli  Scl.ool  uf  Art  tookpUce  at  the 
ihiblic  r  ooms.  The  Jlii>uv,  m  dictributinj,'  the  prizes,  ro- 
niarktd  at  some  leugth  on  the  good  prospecta  of  the  school 
aud  the  assiduity  di^phi)  td  by  the  studuiit^.  Jlr.  Rowuey 
(secretaiy)  read  the  mii*'ler"s  report,  which  sihowed  a  very 
satifrlactoiy  state  of  thiugs,  and  that  at  thecommencemeut 
of  the  year  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  issued  a 
memoraudum  offering  buuuces  ranging  from  £51)  to  £10  to 
thoee  ma.^ters  of  Schooh  of  Ait  in  which  the  results  as 
tested  by  the  ex;iuiin;itiuns  of  the  department  sliould  be 
most  satisfactory,  ilr  Chandler,  the  master,  obtained  a 
bonus  of  jtlO.  Votes  of  thanks  were  ju-oposed  to  the  Mayor 
and  Mr.  W  Chandler,  which  those  geutlemou  suitably 
ackuowledged  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

On  Momlay  evening  a  ne^v  Building  Trades' School  for 
Technical  Education  wiis  inaugurated  at  Bradford. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  and  drawings  illustrative  of 
the  government  scheme  of  ait  instruction  by  Schools  uf 
Art,  w;is  held  in  the  County  Hall,  Lewes,  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  in  the  evening  a  lecture,  explanatory  of  the  sub- 
ject, was  given  by  Jlr.  Fisher,  the  master  of  the  Lewes 
School  of  Art.  Drawiui^s  and  iwiutings,  executed  by 
Students  in  various  scbuols  of  art,  were  arranged  on  the  walls 
in  a  cl^is-iified  order.  The  exphinations  of  the  specimens  aud 
of  the  value  of  the  study  invulved  in  producing  them  was 
listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  at  the  close  of  ibe 
lecture,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  had  bteuaccorded  to  the  lec- 
turer and  to  the  cbaiiman,  the  m^ijority  of  the  audience  re- 
mained to  re-inspect  the  drawings,  &c,,  in  the  light  of  the 
information  they  had  just  obtained.  In  addition  to  the  set 
of  students' works,  a  number  ot  paintings  and  drawings  by 
jUr.  Fisher  were  also  exiiibited,  aud,  as  testifying  to  the  care- 
ful study  by  which  he  has  qaalifieil  himself  to  instruct  in 
the  various  branches  of  art,  they  formed  an  interesting  part 
of  the  exhibition. 


ARCH.^OLOGT. 

Interesting  discoveries  have  been  aiade  by  the  opening  of 
a  banow  on  Tredinney  hill,  six  miles  west  of  Penzance. 
The  barrow  is  nearly  a  complete  circle,  with  a  diameter  of 
38ft  ,  enclosed  by  an  outer  circle  of  large  f;Tanite  slabs  set  on 
edge  A  trench  having  been  sunk  in  the  middle  oftuemound 
to  a  depth  of  about  iSin  ,  the  explorers  Ciime  to  a  large 
pile  of  granite  locks  he:i()ed  togL-ther  promiscuously.  The 
course  of  one  of  these,  which  sloped  in  an  easterly  direction 
at  a  distance  of  7ft.,  was  fullowed,  and  led  to  a  flat  stone, 
3ft.  by  •2ft.  On  raising  this  sr,oue  the  rim  of  an  urn  was 
seen,  filled  with  fine  dark  earth,  and  further  exploration 
proved  that  this  was  of  the  ancient  Celtic  kist  veans,  aud 
one  which  has  turned  out  to  be  uiu>|ue  in  the  district.  In- 
stead of  beiug  formed  in  the  usual  way  of  four  stones  set  on 
edge,  it  was  constructed  of  two  stones  to  each  wall,  the  upper 
one  slightly  overlapping  the  other  in  such  a  mauner  that 
the  urn,  which  wa*  placed  ni'iuth  downwards,  was  tightly 
wedged  ia.  The  only  other  kist  of  this  description  ever 
discovered  in  Cornwall  was  at  Gwitbi.in,  iu  1741.  The 
kist  discovered  is  about  1ft.  square,  and  just  large  enough 
to  contain  the  urn,  which  is  1ft.  high  and  9in.  in  diametei 
at  the  mouth.  It  is  ornamented  round  the  upper  part  by 
three  bands  of  nide  irregular  indentations,  which  extend 
over  four  knobs  or  handles  protruding  from  the  sides 
The  style  of  pottery  is  rude,  and  the  vessel  is  not  so  well 
baked  as  mostof  the  urns  which  have  been  found  iu  the 
neighbourhood. 


WATER   SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

A  SECOND  enormous  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  Paris  with 
water  is  now  iu  course  of  completion  at  Moutrouge ;  this  is 
to  receive  the  waters  of  the  liiver  Vanue,  whicJi  will  be 
brought  to  the  capital  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  which 
crosses  the  valley  of  tlie  Bievre,  and  is  constructed  upon 
the  arches  of  the  Aqutduct  of  Arcueil.  oiigiiidUy  built  to 
bring  the  water  from  Ruugis  for  the  gardens  and  fountains 
of  the  Luxembourg.  In  the  time  of  Uenri  Qualre,  the 
Minister  Sully  cau.^ed  researches  to  be  made  to  discover 
whence  the  Romans  obtained  water  for  the  Palais  de^ 
Tbermes,  the  remains  of  which  are  annexed  to  the  museum 
of  the  Hotel  Cluny,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1043  that 
the  works  were  coinmeuced  for  bringing  water  from  Rungis 
to  Paris  ;  the  a<pieduct  w  a'^  deaigiied  by  Jac<|Utfd  Uesbro-ses 
—executed  by  Jean  Going,  at  a  cost  of  £18,400,  and  termi- 
nated in  1S04  ;  it  is  on  the  old  arches  of  this  at^ueduct  that 
those  of  the  new  one  are  being  constructed. 


wlbing  Intelligence. 


CHDncirea   akd   cbatels. 

On  Thursday,  Novembero,  a  new  Congregational 
Chapel  was  opened  at  Hull.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  cost  i'S, 000,  includiug  iil,500  for  land. 
The  plan  consists  of  transept  and  ii.ive- — the  tran- 
sept  72ft.  in  length,  and  the  nave  50ft.  wide.  Ac- 
coiiimodation  is  provided  for  1,000  persona,  two 
galleries  in  the  trantept  and  one  iu  the  nave 
holding  300.  Jlr.  Kitchiug  is  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Hull,  the  contractors. 

Yesterday  week  the  old  church  at  Ewyas 
Haro.d,  Herefordshire,  w.is  reopened  after  restora- 
tion by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  A  portion  of 
the  tower  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whitewashed 
ceilings  have  been  removed,  di.scovering  a  well- 
constructed  oak  framed  roof,  which  has  bucn  reno- 
vated. An  archway  has  been  opened  out  between 
the  nave  and  tower,  alFording  additional  accommo- 
dation, and  a  new  vestry  and  porch  erected.  G, 
C  Haddun,  Esq  ,  of  Hereford,  was  the  architect, 
and  Messrs.  E.  and  J.  Giles,  of  Ewyos  Harold,  the 
contractors. 


After  thorough  restoration  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
Lillingstone  Dayrell  Church,  Bucks,  was  reopened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  Sunday,  November 
8.  The  church  is  a  very  intereoliPig  little  fabiic. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  Karly  English,  but  the 
chancel  arch  is  Saxon  and  the  arch  of  the  tower 
Norman  ;  there  are  windows  of  later  date,  and 
a  fine  stone  roofed  porch  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  north  aisle,  which  was  demolished  some  200 
years  ago  for  sordid  reasons,  has  been  rebuilt. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  work  has  been  defrayed  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Robarts,  of  Lillingstone  House. 

BUILDINGS. 

New  warehouses  for  Messrs.  Wright  and  Co., 
provision  m^  rchants,  have  been  erected  at  North 
Shields.  The  style  is  Byzantine,  worked  out  in 
red  and  white  I  ricks,  the  front  broken  by  cor- 
belled pillars  and  strings,  terminated  by  a  coruico 
Mr.  Martin  Greener,  of  Sunderland  and  South 
Shields,  is  the  architect.  The  completion  of  the 
building  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday  week  by  a 
dinner  to  the  workmen. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  C.  M.  Palmer,  of 
Jarrow,  presented  new  schools  to  the  parish  of 
Easington,  Yorkshire.  The  schoolsare  the  design  of 
Mr.  Richards,  and  .ire  in  the  Gothic  style  They  will 
accommodate  110  children  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,000. 
There  are  separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls  , 
and  there  is  a  large  class-room  and  every  conve  - 
nience. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Roman  Catholic 
College  for  the  diocese  of  Waterford  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  week  at  Upper  Grange,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  On  the  true  ancient  collegiate  plan, 
the  college  will  embrace  a  large  central  court, 
surrounded  by  cloisters,  class  rooms,  library,  re- 
fectory, kitchen,  offices,  and  numerous  commo- 
dious apartments  for  professors  and  students.  In 
the  centre  of  the  courtyard  will  be  a  church. 
The  buildmgs  wUl  have  a  front  elevatien  of  170ft. 
The  estim.^ted  cost  is  £12  000.  Mr.  George 
Goldie  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  M'MuUen,  of 
Cork,  the  contractor. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  SKETCHING  CLUB 
Sib, — It  appears  that  my  letter  of  the  30th  ult. 
is  con.iidered  rather  severe,  as  I  h  ive  been  assailed 
by  a  reply  in  your  U»t  number  from  "  M.  T.  L  ," 
iu  which  he  has  used  most  unbecoming  epithets 
and  insinuations,  all  of  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
I  can  attor  d  to  despise.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  many  to  see  how  courageously  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  defend  the  course  taken  in  the  lata 
proceedings,  but  being  an  outsider,  and  not  en- 
joying the  pecuniary  advantages  of  that  institu- 
tion to  which  so  many  owe  their  "  little  fame,"  I 
feel  at  liberty  to  protest  against  what  I  consider 
prejudicial  to  my  interest.  I  am  only  an  evening 
fctudent  anxious  to  receive  whatever  instruction 
can  be  obtained  in  the  short  time  allotted,  and  to 
have  my  drawings  exhibited  was  my  object  in 
sending  them  there,  to  have  their  defects  pointed 
out  was  my  highest  aim,  and  by  special  order  of 
both  master  and  secretary  I  affixed  my  name  to 
each  in  order  that  they  mi  {ht  be  returned  to  me. 
i^s  to  "spiteful  insinuations,"  of  which  I  am 
accused,  I  emphatically  deny  them,  and  that  stale 
and  vulgar  cant  of  the  dog  and  the  manger  is  a 
most  absurd  aud  iuapropos  remark.  As  I  am 
above  falsehood  I  ignore  that  expression,  but  re. 
turn  him  the  empty  compliment  of  his  own 
langua^e  two-fold,  by  telling  him  he  is  guilty  of  a 
grievous  error  in  stating  that  I  am  the  only  one 
dissatisfied  with  the  club  management.  Believe  me 
my  sentiments  are  felt  by  many  who  will  not  or 
care  not  to  express  them. — I  am,  &o  ,   Justice. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  owr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  uotes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  projjress  in  tiieprovinoee. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addreased  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  OOVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


REcErvED.— T.  W.  C— T.  C  H.— Midland  Railway  Co. 
— E.  S  (Hidl.)— 51.  and  Co  -H.  G.,  sec  13,  O,  B  Society.— 
G.  and  C— R.  C— A.  L-  B.— C.  S.  Co.-Smithfield  Mar- 
ket Committee.— J.  I.  M.  — R.  A. 

J.  T.  Bell,  Moorfield.  —Your  letter  throws  no  new  light 
on  the  unlucky  accident  at  Twickenham.  As  to  the  latter 
part,  it  is  an  attack  only  on  an  advertiserneirt  which  ap- 
peared in  the  BuiLDrNO  News,  We  can  therefore  only  in- 
sert it  as  such.  The  controversy  now  going  on  between  the 
two  p,Ltcnt,ee3  must  he  exchrded  from   our  columns. 

E  Cook.  —We  should  be  glad  to  act  as  you  suggest,  but  it 
is  now  a  rarity  to  meet  with  good  works  of  the  description 
you  admire.  You  probably  noticed  Mr.  Thonipsorr's 
buildiug  at  Glasgow,  which  we  illustrated  two  or  three 
weeks  since, 

C.  W, ,  Ciu-k  —It  rests  with  orrr  readers  to  enhance  the 
value  of  "  iDtercommunicatiorr."  We  do  all  we  can  and 
are  glao  to  know  that  it  is  appr-eciated,  , 

Q.  E.  F. — Simply  by  forwardrirg  illrrstratious  of  works 
from  which  we  make  our  selectiorr.  I 

hRRA'tJ.M.  —  In  our  description  last  w-i?ek  of  the  new 
Court  Uouse.  at  Falkirk,  we  stated  that  Mr.  Ford  was  the 
architect.  We  since  have  learned  tlrat  Mes-rs.  Browrre 
and  Wardrup,  of  Ediubargh,  wore  tire  architects,  Jlr. 
Ford  beiug  the  clerk  of  works. 


Correspiikiicc. 


ARCniTECTURAIi  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BuiLDi.-ia  News. 

Sm, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  an 
error  in  reference  to  the  supplemental  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Eluca- 
tion. 

It  seems  that  in  my  address  I  attributed  to 
Mr.  Burges  the  part  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Seddi'U,  the  indef.-itigable  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Iirstitute  uf  British  Architects,  who  was  no- 
minated by  the  council  of  the  Institute  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  sub-committee,  and  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  forward  the  important 
suggestion  alluded  to. — 1  am,  &c,, 

William  White,  President  A.  A. 

Wimpole-street,  November  9, 


SMOKEPROOP  ARCHITECTURE. 

SiK, — In  an  article  in  your  last  impression 
entitled  "  Smokeproof  Architecture,"  there  are 
several  points  relating  to  terra  cotta  on  which  I 
trust  you  will  permit  me  to  make  some  observa- 
tions. I  am  the  more  induced  to  address  you  be- 
cause I  see  in  your  report  of  Mr.  Tite's  very  able 
speech  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Uoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  that  that  gentle- 
man made  some  very  serious  objections  to  terra 
cotta  as  a  buildiug  material. 

There  is,  as  you  remark,  a  growing 
tendency  to  revive  the  use  uf  terra  cotta, 
and  it  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
various  advantages  which  it  possesses  should 
be  impartially  contrasted  with  the  objections  to  its 
employment.  Mr.  Tite,  I  am  obliged  to  confess, 
is  far  from  doing  justice  to  terra  cotta,  and  I  am 
thus  led  to  believe  that  he  has  been  very  unfortu- 
nate either  in  the  choice  uf  his  material  or  in  the 
manufacturer  whom  he  has  employed.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  statue  at  Brighton,  which  he 
instances  as  an  example  uf  the  want  uf  durability 
uf  terra  cotta,  but  I  must  point  out  tn-o  facts 
with  reference  to  it.  One  is  that  terrva  cotta  U 
from  its  nature  a  very  unfit  material  for  large 
public  statues,  and  also  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
and  danger  of  firing  pieces  of  any  cousider-able 
size  entir  e ;  and  the  other  is  that  the  constant  ex- 
posure even  of  the  most  durable  substances  to  the 
salt  and  moisture  of  the  sea  air  is  found  fatal  to 
them.  Mr.  Tite  states  that  the  arm  and  leg  of 
the  statue  have  been  broken  off.  Surely  marble 
would  have  been  equally  liable  to  mutilation  from 
wanton  mischief. 

The  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tite  that  the  terra 
cotta  work  of  St.  Paucras  has  failed  in  a  good 
many  instances  is  quite  new  to  me  ;  indeed,  I 
have  always  regarded  that  church  as  a  monument 
of  the  lasting  character  of  the  materi.d  under 
notice,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  j 
London.  Mr.  Tite  is,  however,  perhaps  not  aware  ( 
that  the  terra  cotta  work  of  St,  Pancras  is  the 
joint  production  of  two  firms — Messrs.  Coade 
and  the  Brothers  Rossi.  The  latter  gentlemen 
were,  I  believe,  the  sculptors  who  modelled  the 
whole  of  the  enrichment,  and  who,  on  quarrelling 
with  Messrs.  Coade,  built  some  kilns  of  their  own 
and  completed  the  remainder  of  the  work,  which 
consisted  of  the  enormous  caryatides  and  the 
superstructure  which  they  srrpport.  I  am  unable 
to  perceive  that,  in  any  instaiice,  there  has  been 
a  total  failure  of  a  block,  but  in  two  or  three 
cases  an  evidently  imperfectly  Hred  portion  of  the 
enrichment  has  lost  its  sharpness  and  scaled  away 
to  the  same  e.xtent  as  the  Portland  stone  with 
which  the  building  is  ashlared.  These  blocks 
should  manifestly  have  been  rejected  iu  the  first 
instance  by  the  architect.  I  have  never  myself 
been  able  to  ascend  very  close  to  the  most  ex- 
po ed  p.arts  of  the  terra  cotta  work,  which  may 
have  failed  as  Mr.  Tite  deactibe.i,  but  those 
portions  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  got 
near  enough  to  examine   them   carefully  are  all  ' 
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that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  preservation.  Now, 
St.  Pancra^  Church  was  built  io  1821. 

The  remark  in  your  .article  that  terra  cotta 
varies  greatly  in  quality  is  most  true,  and  badly 
fired  and  imperfectly  made  terra  cottas  are  worse 
than  useless  for  buildiug  purposes  ;  to  this  class 
must  belong  the  enrichments  of  the  new  Jletro- 
politan  Extension  Railway  stations,  as  their 
failure  in  so  short  a  period  can  be  due  to  no  other 
cause  than  to  faultiness  in  manufacture.  Even 
bricks,  which  are  inferior  terra  cottas,  last  for 
scores  of  years  in  Loudon  without  showing  signs 
of  decay. 

The  danger  from  frost  to  which  you  allude 
might  surely  be  omitted,  as  every  bub.stance  is  open 
to  this  objection — moisture  is  just  as  likely  to  at- 
tack the  joints  of  granite  as  of  terra  cotta.  I  may 
note  here  that  terra  cotta  should  never  bo  left 
hollow  ;  it  is  made  so  for  facility  of  drying  and 
firing  and  is  sent  hollow  from  the  manufacturer, 
but  this  fact  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  great 
advantages  which  it  possesses  over  stone,  as  here  you 
have  the  means  in  brick  buildings  of  bonding  and 
incorporating  the  dressings  and  enrichments  iu 
the  most  perfect  manner  with  the  walls  and  other 
work. 

Permit  me  totally  to  disagree  with  you  with 
reference  to  the  play  of  colour  in  terra  cotta.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  necesfcity  for  any  very  impor- 
tant variati  n  iu  the  tints,  as  blocks  which  are  too 
light  in  hue  may  be  fired  again  and  have  their 
tone  thereby  deepened  to  any  extent.  The  dirty 
white  colour  you  speak  of  is  almost  invariably  a 
sign  of,  an;  inferior  article  and  should  be  rejected 
by  the  architect  :  thoroughly  well-burnt  terra 
cotta  should  never  be  paler  tljan  a  straw  colour, 
and  tints  varying  from  this  to  a  deep  amber  colour, 
sometimes  warming  into  a  rich  flesh  colour,  are 
what  I  should  exact  from  a  manufacturer.  I  hi  ve 
always  felt  the  interchange  of  tints  in  a  large 
front  to  to  of  the  vimosi  wilui  in  point  of  efiect, 
and  in  no  other  material  can  this  interchange  be 
obtained  with  the  same  facility  and  certainty  of 
s>iccess  as  in  terra  cotta.  The  fact  of  the  article 
under  our  notice  being  a  burnt  clay  points  it  out 
especially,  as  you  observe,  as  a  dressing  for  brick 
buildings,  and  the  danger  you  .allude  to  of  in. 
finite  repetition  is  more  a  fancied  than  a  real 
evil. 

A  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  terra  cotta  is  that  it  must 
always  be  treated  and  described  as  a  substance 
entirely  different  from  stone.  The  attempt  to 
make  terra  cotta  like  stone,  or  to  employ  terra 
cotta  for  stone  dressings,  does  always,  and  can 
only,  result  in  failure.  Terra  cotta  architecture 
must  be  studied  as  a  speciality,  and  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  the  blocks,  the  projection  of  en- 
richments and  mouldings,  and  the  colour  must 
be  peculiar  to  terra  cotta.  Any  comparison  of 
terra  cotta  with  stonework,  therefore,  is  a  mis- 
take, and  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  good  masonry 
must  always  be  s\iperior  to  it  is,  I  am  convinced, 
equivalent  to  s.aying  that  painting  must  always 
be  superior  to  sculpture. 

In  selecting  polished  marble  and  granite  for 
the  enrichments  of  the  London  of  the  future, 
you  overlook,  I  fear,  two  facts — one  is  that  you 
cannot  build  wholly  in  polished  materials,  even 
were  they  procurable  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  such  a  building,  even  if  executed,  wou'.d 
most  likely  be  a  failure  ;  the  second  is,  that  such 
materials  would  almost  entirely  preclude  the  em- 
ployment of  decorative  features,  as  these  are  in- 
capable of  polish,  and  from  the  dark  colour  of 
most  of  these  substances  they  would  be  ill-suited 
for  the  disphay  of  ornamental  features.  I  must 
admit,  however,  that  you  indicate  what  we  really 
want,  that  is,  a  substance  with  an  imperishable 
vitreous  surface,  into  which  no  moisture  can  soak, 
and  to  which  no  soot  can  cling.  This  we  are 
now  about  to  obtain  in  glazed  or  enamelled  terra 
cotta — the  revival  of  the  old  Delia  Robbia  ware, 
with  a  harder  and  more  durable  ground;  and 
from  the  samples  of  this  material  which  I  have 
examined,  I  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  terra  cotta,  glazed  and  uuglazed,  will 
make  the  buildings  of  smoky  London  npt  only 
beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  imperishable. — I 
am,  &c.,  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave. 


CONCRETE  HOUSES. 
SlE, — I  do  not  mean  to  take  up  your  space 
with  a  personal  altercation  with  the  patentee, 
whose  name  I  should  not  have  again  brought  for- 
ward but  for  his  contradiction  of  my  facts.  Let 
me  set  myself  right  with  your  readers  in  a  few 
last  lines.    1  can  inovc  that  my  walls  were  at  least 


18ft.  high  when  Mr.  Tall  saw  them,  and  gave 
beer-money  to  the  men.  If  he  came  after  Sep- 
tember 3  they  were  proportionately  higher.  The 
plan  ho  sent  to  you  is  far  from  correct,  \aA  many 
of  his  statements  wrong  as  to  detail,  and  ho  shows 
considerable  ignorance  in  asserting  that  "the 
cement  was  purchased  because  it  was  Id.  a  bushel 
cheaper,"  when,  in  fact,  it  cost  me  more  than  the 
previous  lot. 

If  the  foundations  were  insufficient,  and  it  the 
cement  was  "  some  of  the  worst  (he)  ever  saw," 
I  can  but  s.ay  that  the  man  he  recommended  to 
me  planned  the  one,  and  advised  and  purchased 
the  other.  As  to  my  having  said  that  Mr.  Tall 
was  "responsible  for"  or  "superintended"  the 
work,  I  defy  him  to  extract  such  meaning  from 
my  letter  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
'•  rubble "  blocks  (the  si:c  of  which  I  admit)  I 
spoke  of,  I  send  you  a  piece,  broken  oil'  a  larger 
block,  by  the  head  only  of  a  pick,  that  you  may 
judge  for  yourself.— I  am,  &c., 

Geo.  Lahden,  D.C.L. 

P.S.— May  I  ask  how  Mr.  Goodwin  (whoso 
letter  is  a  pleasant  contrast)  could  possibly  have 
seen  a  house  and  "looked  over  it"  after  the  date  of 
my  letter  on  the  31st,  which  was  totally  cleared 
aw.ay  olf  the  ground  on  the  2ith  ?  However,  it  is 
not  of  any  consequence. 

[With  regard  to  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter,  we,  by 
leaving  out  a  long  and  unnecessary  intervening 
paragraph  rendered  the  commencement  of  his 
letter  somewhat  ambiguous.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  saw  the  building.  We  have 
allowed  this  correspondence  to  appear  while  it 
was  at  all  connected  with  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  concrete  as  a  building  material,  but  it 
has  now  become  a  merely  personal  dispvite  be- 
tween  the  patentee  .and  Dr.  Larden,  and  each 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  contradicting  the 
other's  statement,  we  can  insert  no  more  letters 
on  the  subject.  AVe  have  before  us  several  other 
letters  giving  similar  accounts  of  the  building  to 
those  given  by  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr.  Goodwin,  but 
cannot  possibly  alford  space  for  their  insertion . — 
Ed.  B.  N.] 


Intemmmunication. 


QUESTIONS. 

[1118.]-SHAPE  OF  CHIMNEYS.-Having  to  buil.l  a 
small  chimcey-shaft,  about  4aft.  high,  1  should  wisli  to 
kuow  whether  it  would  bo  better  to  build  it  squ.ire  on  plan 
or  roiuid.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  correspon- 
dent who  wotild  inform  ma  on  the  matter,  and  also  give  me 
a  general  idea  about  what  the  dinieusions  ought  to  bo  at 
bottom  and  at  top. — Builder. 


[1119.]-«EASUREMBiVT  OP  BRICKWORK.-I  have 
had  to  measure  up  some  work  in  walls  and  buildings 
to  check  the  measurements  of  another  surveyor,  but  I  lind 
that  he  gives  the  results  of  liis  in  cube  yards  of  brickwork. 
I  give  mine,  as  is  the  usual  custom,  in  statute  rods,  and  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  prove  whether  they  tally  or 
not.     Can  any  reader  kindly  assist  me?— B.  B. 


[1120.]— FALLING  BODIES. -lUhere  any  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  rate  at  which  bodies  will  fall  ?  and  will  a  heavy 
body  fall  faster  tlian  a  lighter  one  ?  Does  a  body  iu  falling 
continue  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  it  falls  ?  and  if  so, 
what  is  the  law,  if  there  is  any,  which  it  obeys?— Stl'Dent. 


[1121.1- B\TTER  OF  WALLS.— In  building  retaining 

walls  is  there  any  necessity  for  continuing  the  batter  below 

yt  the  ground  line?  or  should  the 

/n  foundations     be    carried    down 

A  /      1  plumb,  as  shown  in  tho  annexed 

^        '       . B,  cut?     I   should  be  gl.ld   if  any 

nl/scriber  would  let  me  know 
tliL'  best  way  of  describing  the 
ciu-vo  ioi  tljc  baiter,  .uid  whether  it  should  be  a  uniform 
curve,  or  consist  of  two  or  three  with  different  radii.  —J.  P. 


[1122.1-BOOP  CONSTRUCTION.- Is  the  collar  in  the 
sketch  in  a  state  of  tension  or  compression,  and  are  purlins 
necessary ;  if  so,  what  scantlings,  and  whore  shouUl  they 


Scale  1-3310.  to  HI. 
ho  placed?  and  how  are  tho  coUara  joined  .at  tho  inlenwc- 
tion  of  two  roofs  situate  at  right  angles  with  each  other?— 
Beginner. 


ni23.1-WAR  DEPARTMENT  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 
—Will  some  of  your  correspondents  be  good  enough  to 
inform  me  how  to  obtain  an  appointment  .as  clerk  of  works 
to  War  Department,  as  I  am  anxious  to  got  cno?  also 
what  are  tho  salaries  given?  and  obligo-A  Const  4.NT  SfB- 

SCKIBER. 


[1124  )-ORN.\MENT.\T10N  OF  IRON.— I  have  re.U 
with  groat  intcrwit  tho  artiolo  which  npiwjirml  in  tha 
BlirniMi  Nrws  of  OotoWr  .W,  ou  "  The  DrnsmenHilion 
of  Iron,"  and  should  Iw  very  gluil  to  be  more  fuUv  informed 
on  tins  subject,  fan  any  of  your  leadfn  iiiform  me 
where  1  could  gel  fuller  |mrlienUn»tw  o  mixing  the  imiut  : 
also  wlu'llar  tho  »aiiK'  pioc»«»  ia  applicable  lo  brain,  nud  if 
not,  what  alter.uioiis  must  b«  niajo  in  thochemicAl*  uwd? 
By  inserting  this  in  your  next  aunxker  you  will  much 
ohllgo— G.  !•;.  R. 

I112i]— BUILDING  8URVEY0R.S'  CHARGES.  —  I 
shall  feel  obliged  if  ciio  of  your  uumeroun  risAilen  wll: 
kindly  inroriii  mo  what  (Mrcontage  (on  tho  rent  iwr 
aniiuiu  when  lot  for  building)  .huuld  I  clmrgo  for  tho  fol- 
lowing :— Surveying  hinil  and  Injing  out  the  uiuo,  ar- 
riiiging  with  adjoining  hindoivnors,  iiitrxKlucliig  a  rv«|ieot- 
able  biiildor,  conducting  all  corrcsiiondeucf,  iiud  fiiniiahing 
various  pcrioua  with  copies  of  the  pUn?— Novn  k 

[U2l).J -CIRCULAR  GAS  TANK.-!  would  bo  thankful 
to  you  or  any  of  your  ruulon  for  inromialion  on  tho 
uudermeiitioued  auhjoct,  vix.,  a  fircuhirg.in  tank.  l:ift.  iu 
diamotor  and  12ft.  high  inaide,  llulahed  nioiumroiiieiil.  I 
e.\cavnted  lift,  doop,  which  wna  gravol,  and  then  formnl 
gravel  Kiyer  and  good  puddle  nilxeil  t<i  a  depth  of  Oiu.  I 
drove  an  iron  bar  through  this  layer,  and  water  came  up. 
I  stopped  tho  hole  made  by  tho  bar  with  puddle,  then  buUt 
tho  circular  ttouo  nail  which  forma  tho  Unk  with  sound 
stone  and  good  lime  iind  good  sharp  e.ind  a  Ihkknwa  of 
20iu.  This  wall  1  rais.;d  higher  than  tho  surfaco.  uid 
backed  it  with  tho  excavated  gravel,  an  iia  lo  atren^  then  Ibo 
superstructure  ;  coated  tho  liiaido  of  wall  with  Portland 
ct'inent  and  ahurp  sand  liu.  thick;  laid  Oin.  of  puddlo  in 
the  bottom  of  tho  tank,  well  incorporate<i ;  on  tlie  puddle 
I  laid  a  course  of  Hags,  and  a  coat  of  Portland  cement  and 
coareo  sharp  situd  on  tho  Hags.  In  a  month  after  lliia  I 
filled  the  tank  with  water  to  within  16in.  of  tho  t<ip.  I 
could  not  fill  it  higher.  Tho  next  morning  it  fell  itl. 
lower,  and  in  three  days  tho  water  won  all  out,  except  2Iin. 
iu  tho  bottom.  I  pumped  that  out,  and  could  not  aco  any 
defect  in  tho  cement  except  two  small  bits  in  tho  angle  of 
tho  bottom.  1  re-did  these  iu  coment ;  and  ou  the  origi- 
nal door  laid  another  lyin.  of  good  puddlo  and  llnga  down 
on  tho  original  lloor.  I  have  lillod  it  a  second  time  with 
water,  and  it  haa  lowered  Oft.  iu  three  days.- F.  N. 

[1127.]— GUINEAS.— I  have  in  my  posaoMlon  an  old 
guinea,  dated  1788.  Tho  inscription  on  ouo  aide  iA 
"  Georgius  IU.  Dei  Gratia,"  on  tho  other  "  M  B.  F.  et  H. 
Rex,  F.  D  U.  ot  L  U.  S.  H.  I.  A.  T.  et  E."  I  can  mako 
out  the  lii-rit  part  easily  enough,  but  I  do  not  underatAnd  all 
tho  abbreviations.  If  any  of  your  rorrcspondonta  could 
enlighten  mo  on  tho  subject  I  should  feel  much  obliged.— 
Robert  Willum. 


REPLIES. 

[lOS.I.]— WATER  SUPPLY.-Thoareaof  tho  gathering 
ground  must  first  be  carefully  ascertained  from  a  gootl  map. 
Should  tliero  bo  no  map,  a  survey  must  bo  made,  in  order 
to  obtain  its  me.isurement.  This  survey  need  not  ombraco 
details,  but  should  bo  sulliciont  to  enable  tlio  engiuoor  to 
calculate  the  superficial  extent  of  the  land  included.  Tho 
area  having  been  doterniined,  the  average  rainfall  in  tho 
district  may  be  ascertained  either  by  actual  experiment,  or 
better  and  more  speedily  by  meteorological  sUatiatico.  With 
these  two  dat,a,  and  making  a  duo  allowance  for  local 
evaporation,  the  quantity  of  water  that  may  bo  o\poct«d 
and  fairly  relied  upon  may  bo  easily  calculateil. — Calx. 


[1034.]- REGULATING  TIMEPIECES.— "Vorar"  may 
proceed  as  follows,  but  he  miut  boar  in  mind  that  it  will 
take  one  or  two  tri.ils,  perhaps  more,  before  he  will  l>0  able 
to  accomplish  what  is  rather  a  delicate  oi>eration.  It  ia  a 
question  of  spherical  trigonometry.  In  the  figure,  lot  tha 
sun  be  supposed  to  l>oat  C, 
then  what  ia  required  la 
the  hour  angle,  which  is 
tho  angle  ABC.  The  data 
roi)Uired  are  the  latitude 
of  tho  place  of  oU^rva- 
tion,  which  can  bo  got 
from  a  map  or  table  ;  the  altitude  of  the  auu,  which  can 
be  observed  by  the  transit ;  and  tho  declination  of  tho 
sun  for  tho  day  and  time  of  obwrvation.  This  hlat  la 
given  in  tho  " Nautical  .\lmaiiac."  By  tho  laws  of  tha 
solution  of  spherical  triangles,  when  three  sidos  are  given, 
auv  of  tlie  angles  can  bo  calculated.  Consoqueutly,  if  wo 
could  find  the  values  of  the  sides  A  C,  C  U,  A  B,  wo  could 
determine  tho  value  of  the  hour  angle  A  B  C.  But  ABU 
the  complement  of  the  latitude,  A  C  the  complement  of 
the  observed  altitude,  and  B  C  the  polar  distance  or  com- 
plement of  the  declination.  Putting  S  for  tho  half  lum 
of  tho  three  sides,  we  have  tho  following  fonnola  for  flnd- 
ing  A  B  C  :— 

ABC       , 
Log.  tan.  — J—  =  i 


no—  log.  Bin  S  +  10  — log.  Bin.(8  — AC)1 
V+  log,  sin.  (8  — BC)  -I-  log.  sin.  (S  —  AB)f 
Having  found  tho  value  of  A,  we  can  turn  it  invj  time  by 
knowing  that  1.0"  =  one  hour  Suppose  tho  valuo  of  A  to 
be  40"  20*  20',  then  we  Imvo  the  proportion— IS"  :  46"  20' 
20"  : :  1  :  X,  and  X  =  ah.  i .  :1'.  Subtracting  this  from 
12,  and  adding  3  15  "  as  tho  e(|UAtion  of  time,  wo  find  the 
true  time  to  bo  8h.  57'  H-.  If  wo  aiipixjao  tho  clock  to  in- 
dicate 8h.  00',  then  it  i«  7'  64  '  behind  time  — NaI'Ta. 


;i,,.- j_  SUPPORT    FOR    FLOORING  —  Iniitead   of 

u  ink'  brick  arches  1  ahould  .vlviso  your  cor- 

rcsp.indcnt  toatrcngthcii  hia  flo'jr  liy  almply 

I,     boiling  ou  a   Bccond  act  of   Ijcama  aide  by 

V     side   (aeo    figure)    with    the    existing    onm. 

I       i      I       Togellier  they  would  bo  amjily  strong   for 

tho  purpose,  and  would  not  exerciae  any 

effect  upon  tho  aide  walla.— A.  8.  X. 

rlOSSl-BOOKS— "A  Student"  will  find  Dr.  tJro'a 
Dictionarv  a  very  good  one :  also  another  by  Orr  »nil '>'• 
Lanlner  If  he  were  to  writo  to  the  well-known  colouriata, 
Windior  and  Newton,  tlicy  would  .end  hiai  a  liat  of  th.lr 
treatises  on  the  aubject  he  wants.  There  is  a  oipital  worK 
in  Wealc's  Serios,  called  "Painting,  or  a  Grammar  ol 
Colouring,"  by  George  Field.— X.  B. 
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{10S9.]— COLOURING  DRAWINGS.— If  the  paper  be 
properly  strained  upon  a  board  it  will  uot  crease  when  a 
wash  of  coloar  is  laid  on.  The  reason  th^t  creates  oft-en 
occur  in  drawing  paper  that  has  been  coloured  is  that  the 
colour  has  not  beeu  allowed  time  to  dry  before  the  paper  is 
workfil  upon.  Whenever  creases  do  occur,  they  may  be 
al^'gether  removed  by  well  dampiug  the  paper  upon  the 
other  side,  and,  if  necessary,  pressing  it  well  besides  with 
some  heavy  hooka,  or  auytkiug  that  may  be  handy. — 
g.  T.  W. 

[1099.]  -AREA  OF  TRIANGLES.— .Vll  the  solutions  to 
V.  P.'s  pioblem  of  the  triangle  in  your  impression  of  the 
SOth  ult,,  ai«  airived  at  by  taking  ihe  s  luure  root  of  tlie 
continued  product  of 
half  the  sum  of  tlie 
three  sides,  and  the 
re8pecti\e  dittereucea 
of  the  three  sides  and 
the  bauie  half  sum. 
I  beg  to  offer  thefoUow- 
ing  solution  by  finding 
the  segnient-3  of  the 
base  :— Call  one  of  the 
sides,  sav  the  longer 
oue,  B  C  =  lliiOft  , 
base  ;  then  tay,  as  the 
base  (BO  is  to  the  sum  of  the  two  other  sided  (B  A  +  A  C), 
soii>  the  difference  of  these  sides  (li  A  —  A  C»  to  the  difference 
ofthesegmentiofthebaseCB  D  —  D  C).  1160  :  1910  :  :  20  ; 
32.V31  =  difference  of  segments  of  bas*^.  Half  the  differ- 
ence of  these  segments  added  to  half  their  sum  will  give 
the  greater,  and  half  tlie  difference  taken  from  half  their 
sum  will  give  the  leas.     Thus— 

5S0  580 

16  4655  16.4655 


5y6.46D5  =  greatiir  B  D. 


563.5345  =  less  D  C. 


Tlie  perpendicular  A  D  is  found  by  using  the  well-known 
47th  piopositiou  of  the  First  Book  of  Euclid, 
A  D^  =  A  B^  —  B  D^. 
A  B  =  965  Log.  B  D  bitOA^fib  =  2.Yr35851 

£65 


4825 
5(90 
86S5 


Lo2   855771.25  =  5.55inOS 


A  B»  =  931225 
B  D*  =  355771.25 

Log.        575453.75  =  5.;000104  -r-  2  =  2.SS0U052  -  Log.  AD. 
The  area  is  found  by  taking  half  the  product  of  the  base 
and  perpendicular  hein'ht,  thus,  by  logarithms  :—• 
Log.  Base  B  C  IIGO  =  3.0644580 

Log.  Perpendicular  height  A  D  =»  2.8S00052 


Los,  879960.6  - 


5.9441632 


439,980.3  =  area  in  feet  =  4S,886.7  square  yarda. 
— Martin  B. 

11099-]— In  reply  to  '"V.  P."  I  never  use  any  angular 
instrument.  If  the  triangle  be  laid  down  from  a  large 
scale,  the  perpendicular  may  bo  measured  and  the  area 
found  by  the  usual  rule.  Or,  from  half  the  sum  of  the 
three  fides  subtract  each  side  severally  ;  multiply  the  half 
sum  and  the  tiivee  remainders  luutiuuully  together,  and 
the  square  root  of  the  last  product  will  be  the  area  of  the 
triangle.  Thus:  1165  +  965  +  945  ^  2  =  1535  the  half 
aum,  1535  —  1160  =  3(5.  1535  —  965  =  670.  1535  —  945 
=  590.  Then  we  have  V  (1535  x  375  x  570  x  5:t0)  = 
38i78630»34  square  feet,  the  area  of  the  triangle.— E.  H. 

[10 '9.]  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  do  not  understand 
"  Kobey  Carpenter's"  modeof  findiugtheareaof  a  triangle 
(printed  in  the  Bl'iloing  NEWdof  November  6J  by  makijig 
use  of  the  number  15  301.  If  "  Robey  Carpenter"  will 
kindly  send  in  a  solution  having  given  that  the  angle  at  A 
K  74*"  47'  G.Hii",  B  A  =  !  65,  and  A  C  =  945  (the  same  as  in 
the  original  triangle  given  by  "  V.  P."  in  the  Buildikg 
News  of  October  30),  he  will  oblige— Raymond  F. 


[1104.] -APPRAISER'S  LICENCE.— If  '•  C.  II.  King" 
prices  or  values  work  that  he  measures,  I  should  recom- 
meud  1dm  to  take  out  a  licence  ;  if  he  does  not,  and  his 
TaluatioDs  should  at  any  time  be  disputed  la  a  court  of 
law,  the  judge  would  not  receive  his  evidtjuce  to  prove  his 
own  valuations,  which  might  cause  a  loss  to  his  client. — 
8.  Jackson. 

[in4.]-MACHINE  WORK.- In  reply  to  your  cone- 
■iwndent  "One  of  the  Oldeu  Times,'"  in  the  Building 
^Ews  of  November  0,  we  beg  to  offer  to  him,  through  your 
njedmm,  our  machine-made  mouldings,  whicli  we  know  to 
be  tii'st  clad»,  but,  if  not  ai)iu'oved  can  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense.  We  are  sure  they  will  give  perfect  satisfac- 
tion —Craven  Bkotheus  and  Go  ,  Daruall,  near  Sheffield. 


[1116.]- WATERPROOF  WOODSHED.— Buildings  of  a 
chd.ip  and  temporary  character  require  covering  with  less 
costly  material  than  alate,  tile,  or  nistal.  In  tliia  crtse 
wood  naturally  presents  itself.  It  is  chenp,  light,  and 
ea.<iily  wrought,  but  being  subject  to  a  greater  amount  i>f 
exp-iUbiod  and  contraction  under  the  inlluence  of  uur 
chaugeable  climate  than  is  the  c;i3e  with  other  and  more 
costly  coverings,  it  presents  difficulties  that  we  are  at  a  losa 
ti  overcome  One  of  our  most  ordinary  ra'jdes  of  covering  is 
thatof  "  weather  boardmg,"  with  lliu.  or  liin,  boards,  jm. 
or  jin.  in  th  ckness,  the  lower  ed^c  of  each  bjard  being 
nailed  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  board  below.  There  are 
eev(*r!il  ohjecTions  to  this  principle.  Firstly — If  they  are 
narrow  boards,  the  upper  face— fmm  the  lower  cd^e  of  the 
board  baing  plai;ed  iip<iii  the  upper  cdj;e  of  the  previous 
ho-trd  is  so  nearly  horizontal  on  its  upper  face  that  the 
ra  n  nafur;illy  beats  untier  the  hoards.  This  may  in  some 
measure  be  overcome  by  having  the  roof  of  steep  pitch  ;  hut 
h-^ftf  iiiCaiii  omes  the  questiuu  of  cost  Secondly  -  If  they 
a  e  broad,  thiu  bo.ird'*.  we  are  bound  to  secure  theui  on 
bjtj  edges.  This  prevents  the  natural  exp  insion  and  on 
traction  of  the  wntwl  ;  the  cunseiucnco  is.  in  extreme  hot 
or  dry  weather,  the  bouds  miII  split  down  the  centre. 
Anoih-r  mode  of  covering  is  with  u|uight  b');iids  running 
from  the  eave  to  the  ridge,  the  jointa  covered  with  boaids 
or  etripa.  This  plan  is  preferaldw  to  the  former,  i[ia-.niucti 
as  the  water  is  more  readily  discharged  from  the  roof. 
One  of  the  causes  of  this  kind  of  roof  being  defective  is 
the  distance  of  the  side  trees  or  purlins  ;  the  lower  boards 


a:  e  not  well  supported,  and  the  water  percolates  under  the 
overlapping  covering.  If  this  is  remedied,  we  are  bound 
hy  the  laws  of  construction  to  secure  the  boards  on  their 
outer  edges.  Here,  again,  we  find  the  boards  split  down 
their  centres  in  hot  or  dry  weather.  We  have  instances  of 
wood  being  cut  into  the  form  of  slates,  and  used  in  like 
manner,  with  great  success.  This  plan  can  only  be  recom- 
mended in  connection  with  saw  mills  produci"jg  a  quantity 
of  waste  material  that  could  be  cheaply  converted  into  a 
covering  of  this  character.  On  the  whole,  our  methods  of 
constructing  wood  roofs  are  defective.  We  naturally  call  in 
the  aid  of  roofing  felt,  painted  canvas,  tar  iutermiied  with 
lime  or  saud,  &lc.,  to  euible  us  to  make  them  waterproof. 
In  England  we  are  blessed  with  an  ahumlance  of  building 
materials,  the  best  of  which  we  can  apply  to  the  most 
suitable  purposes.  This  is  not  the  case  in  other  countries, 
especially  in  the  north  of  Europe,  wliere  one  or  two  kinds 
of  c  >n3tructive  materials  wholly  prevail.  In  S^vcden  and 
Norway  wood  is  essentially  the  material  for  building,  with 
tlie  exception  of  a  few  panes  of  glass  and  a  few  bricks  for 
the  chimneys.  TJie  houses — away  from  the  large  cities, 
where  its  use  is  prohibited — are  entirely  constructed  of 
WOOI.I.  The  question  of  constructing  waterproof  wood 
roofs  has  had  their  most  serious  consideration.  Having 
travelled  over  a  portion  of  that  country,  and  being  deeply- 
interested  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  building  trade,  I 
hope  a  few  details  under  the  heading  of  wood  roofs  may  be 
interesting,  if  not  instructive,  to  your  corre.^pondeut.  The 
most  ordinary — and  certainly  the  cheapest— mode  of  con- 
structing wa'^erproof  wood  roofs  is  that  of  "shingles." 
These  are  mere  shavings  cut  from  round  wliitewood  poles 
about  two  feet  in  leugth ;  they  are  of  various  widths, 
graduating  from  the  first  shaving  from  the  rouud  polo  to 
the  broad  shingles  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  wood.  As  an 
article  of  commerce,  they  are  packed  in  wood  frames,  2fb. 
square,  and  as  the  shingles  are  2ft.  long,  a  bundle  is  conse- 
quently 2ft.  square  all  ways.  In  this  form  they  are  dipped 
in  creosote  oil  for  5m.  or  6in.  from  one  end,  and  are  sold  for 
St  ore  (O^d.)  per  bundle.  In  covering  a  roof,  they  are 
placed  several  thicknesses  together  at  the  eave,  and  as  they 
are  distributed  over  the  roof  they  are  allowed  a  lap  of  19in. . 
showing  a  face  to  the  weather  of  about  5in,  It  naturally 
follows,  as  every  5in.  of  the  shingle  is  overlapped  by 
an  additional  one,  there  is  no  part  of  the  roof  where  the 
shingles  are  less  than  five  in  thickness.  They  are  nailed 
upon  laths  in  rows  the  length  of  the  roof,  in  the  same 
manner  as  slates,  but  instead  of  abutting  to  one  another  at 
the  edges  they  are  overlapped.  For  instance,  a  row  of 
shingle  is  fi^ed,  commencing  from  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
roof;  as  each  shingle  is  fixed  it  overlaps  the  preceding  one 
about  lin.  along  its  edge.  This  is  repeated  to  the  other  end 
of  the  roof.  The  next  row  is  commenced  from  the  op^iosite 
end,  and  is  lapped  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  principle 
effectually  precludes  the  beating  rains  from  driving  in  at 
the  joints.  The  sun  curls  up  the  edges,  and  splits  the  lower 
end  of  the  shingles  in  the  form  of  a  comb,  but  still  the 
i.iof  is  sound  and  watertight.  For  better  class  houses, 
these  roofs  are  again  lathed  upon  the  top,  and  covered  with 
pantiles  ;  in  this  case  the  shingles  are  used  to  exclude  the 
frost  in  winter,  whereas  with  an  ordinary  tile  roof  they 
would  be  Tininhabitaole.  Another  mode  of  covering,  and 
one  perhaps  more  in  unison  with  the  views  of  your  corre- 
spondent, is  that  of  upright  boards.  These  boards  are  7in, 
wide  and  l^in  in  thickness,  placed  about  4in.  apart.  The 
upper  face  of  each  board  ha^  a  channel  iin.  wide  and  \ 
deei>,  running  from  end  to  end  along  each  edge  of  the 
board.  Ihis  being  done,  another  board  is  nailed  over  the 
4in.  space  overlapping  the  bottom  boards  l^in.  on  each  edge, 
and  also  covering  over  the  small  channels.  In  practice, 
they  get  the  following  result : — The  water  percolating 
between  the  boards  is  arrested  by  these  channels  and  con 
veyed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  roof  and  discharged.  I 
append  a  sketch.    This  class  of  roof  is  invariably  coated 


over  with  wood  or  Stockholm  tar  intormixed  with  red 
ochre.  This  material  gives  a  nationality  to  all  their  rural 
erections. — W.  S.,  Nottingham. 


BUILDINO  AND  LAND   SOCIETIES. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  4th  inst,,  the  first  appropria 
tiou  meeting  of  the  City  Central  Mutual  Benefit  Building 
Society  was  held  at  the  Broad  street  Ward  Charity  Schools, 
No.  5!>,  London- wall,  when  upwards  of  600  shares  were 
allotted.  The  society  is  a  terminable  one,  limited  to  1,200 
shares  of  £150  each,  and  has  for  it-s  object  the  assisting  and 
encouraging  of  saving  habitsiu  its  members  by  tlie  admit- 
tance of  email  regular  payments,  which  are  to  be  safely 
invested,  and  of  rendering  practicable  a  system  of  smaU 
mortgages,  with  a  view  to  enable  ea'-h  of  the  members  to 
obtain  an  advance  of  £300  for  the  purchase  of  leasehold  or 
freehold  property.  The  money  is  advanced  for  l^.j  years, 
and  is  repayable  at  £24  per  aunurii,  without  any  interest  or 
premium  for  balloted  shares,  the  appropriation  being  by 
two  ballots  and  oue  sale  alternately.  The  subscription,  at 
the  rate  of  Ss  (jd.  a  share,  is  payable  on  the  fi.'*st  and  third 
Wednesday  in  each  month. 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

A  CROWDED  and  influential  meeting  of  delegates  from 
most  of  the  metropolitan  trade  societii-s  wjis  held  at  the 
Btdl  Inn,  Old  Bailey,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  to  consider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  forwaid  the  adoption  i»f 
arbitration  in  trade  disputes.  Mr.  Allun  (Amalgamated 
Engineers)  provided.  Mr.  Dunning,  bookbinder,  moved:  — 
'That  this  meeting  of  trades  Boi'ietiea'  representatives 
approves  of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  best  method  of  settling  disputes  boi.weyu  employers 
ami  employed,  and  reoouimeiid.'i  that  trade  coinniitie  a,  in 
their  various  localities,  seek  to  bring  about  uu-otings  of 
moators  and  men,  with  the  view  ofestablishing  boards  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration;  and  thi-i  meeting  feels 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Mnndella  lor  the  wiicci^ssful  t-fTorts 
hehiis  made  to  establish  such  boards."  Mr.  W.  llaminett 
seconded  the  resolution,  aud  Mr.  Odger  (sucretary,  London 
Trades'  CoiDcil),  in  Bupport,  said  that  the  trades  of  Lon- 
don had  adopted  the  principles  of  arbitration  some  years 


ago,  but  the  .question  now  was  how  best  they  could  carry  it 
into  operation.  Some  weeks  since,  having  business  with 
the  new  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Alderman  J  C.  Lawrence,  he 
mentioned  the  subject  to  the  worthy  alderman,  who  said 
that  he  should  be  liappy,  at  tiie  coruniencemant  of  the  new 
year,  to  attend  a  conference  of  masters  and  men  for  the 
mutual  consideration  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Mundella  had 
also  promised  to  attend  the  conference,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  tie  the  most  important  held  for  many  yeai^i  in  this 
country.  After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  the 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 

The  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Bri^^tol  have 
giveu  notice  to  the  masters  that  on  and  after  May  1  next 
they  wish  to  leave  work  on  Saturday  at  12  o'clock,  and  to 
receive  an  advance  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour  on  the  present 
rate  of  wages. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  ceiemony  of  unveiling  the  relief  monument  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  which  fills  one  of  the  niches 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  north  ontrauce,  took 
place  on  Friday  last.  The  expense  of  this  monument  was 
defrayed  by  a  few  friends  and  companionsin-arm*  of  the 
late  admiral.  It  is  of  white  marble  ;  in  the  centre  is  the 
head,  in  bold  relief,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  laurel  and 
oak,  and  upon  two  flags  are  the  names  of  most  of  his 
battles  ;  in  the  background  is  the  ship  Wellington,  gun- 
boat.'i,  and  a  fortress  blown  up;  beneath  is  the  simple 
inscription,  "Charles  Napier,  M. P.,  Admiral,  Count  St. 
Vincent,  born  17S(J,  died  ISOO."  The  work  was  designed 
and  executed  by  George  G.  Adam^,  sculptor,  who  has  now 
five  mouumeuts  in  the  Cathedral,  two  being  colossal 
statues  of  the  Admiral's  cousins,  the  Generals  Sir  Charles 
and  Sir  Williiim  Kapier. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Impohtant  Case.^Tiie  Queen  v.  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Woniis.— In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on 
Wednesday  last,  this  case  I  which  was  au  appeal  by  the 
board  against  a  poor  rate  levied  on  their  sewers  in  the 
parish  of  Greenwich)  was  argued,  aud  the  question  raised 
was  whether  the  sewers  are  rateable.  The  claim  was  made 
on  the  grouud  that  the  sewers  were  used  for  purposes  of 
profit,  iuaarauch  as  the  sewage  was  disposed  of  for  manure. 
The  technical  form  which  the  rate  assumed  was  this:  -It 
was  upon  freehold  ground  belonging  to  the  board  within 
the  parish  occupied  by  the  len^ah  of  sewers  within  the 
parish  :  and,  further,  the  board  wore  rated  in  respect  of 
ihe  ai-ea  of  land  occupied  within  the  parish  by  the  build- 
ings erected  for  the  pumping  engines,  &c  ;  the  gross  esti- 
mated rental  was  altogether  put  at  £9,620,  and  tiie  rateable 
value  at£j,U4,  upon  which  the  poor  rate  at  Is.  Id.  m  the 
pound  came  to  about  £300.  The  board  appealed  upon 
the  grounds  —1,  that  the  property  was  uot  in  its  nature 
rateable  ;  2,  that  the  board  had  no  occupation  of  the  pro- 
perty in  respect  of  which  they  were  rateable  ;  :i,  that  they 
had  no  beneficial  occupation ;  4,  that  the  board  did  not 
inhabit  tho  parish  ;  5,  that  the  board  did  not  nor  did  any 
pei-son  derive  any  benefit  from  the  works  ;  6,  because  the 
parish  and  not  the  board  derived  benefit  from  the  works  ; 
7,  that  the  board  had  no  interest  in  the  soil  ;  S,  that  the 
board  occupied  only  under  their  Act  of  Parliament,  aud 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  Of  course,  if  the  present,  claim 
was  sustiii  Liable,  the  sewers  would  be  rateable  in  all  the 
other  parishes  through  which  they  passed  ;  aud  the  magni- 
tude of  tliecjue^tion  may  appe:ir  from  tho  aggregate  amount 
of  the  sums  levied  and  o.\peuded  by  the  board.  Aud  by  a 
Farliaiueutary  return  of  April  10,  ISiiO,  it  appeared  that 
the  board  had  raised  £  -,500,000,  and  had  repud  jlSOO.OOO, 
leaving  unpaid  fJ.Tji'.OOO,  on  which  iuterost  had  been  paid 
to  the  amount  of  tJOJ. 000.  And,  on  tho  other  baud,  it 
appeared  that  the  total  expenditure  had  baen  £3,681,840. 
An  idea  of  the  raagmtudc  of  the  works  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  a  printed  report  of  the  pioceeding-i  of  the 
board  presented  to  Parliament  under  the  Act,  in  July, 
ISOo.  From  these  and  other  otticial  doeuiueuts  it  will 
be  se'^n  that  there  are  S2  miles  of  sewers  in  Loudon.  The 
sewers  were  couatructcd  under  the  11th  and  liith  Victoria, 
cap.  120  (the  Metropolitan  Management  Act);  under  sec. 
135  of  which  tbe  board  were  euipowered  to  make  such 
sowera  as  tlioy  might  think  necessary,  and  then  by  sec. 
1(0  they  are  empowered  to  levy  rates  for  the  e.tpenses  in- 
curied.  And  the  '.Jlot  aud  22iid  Victoria,  cap.  101,  extended 
their  powers.  The  sums  levied  by  the  rates  were  to  be  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  Englaud.  la  tlie  meantime,  the  board 
were  euipoweiod  to  ra-iae  money  by  loan,  and  the  funds 
lodged  in  the  bank  wore  to  be  paid  out  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  tho  Tieasury  until  the  money 
borrowed  was  paid  oif.  ihus,  it  was  contended  that  toe 
Board  of  Works,  in  fact,  never  touched  tho  money.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  boaid  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  to 
dis^pose  of  the  sewage  foi  manure,  butth.it  no  profit  bad 
iia  yet  been  rcalibcd.  Tho  argument  in  suppmt  of  the 
rate  likened  the  sewers  to  the  gaspipes  or  w;iterpipes  of. 
the  gaa  aud  water  companiesor  to  c^iuais.  lu  the  uourae  of  . 
theaiguiuent,  however,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed  i 
that  there  was  a  great  diti:'eience  in  tuese  cases.  The  mere  j 
fact  that  the  board  levied  rates  could  uot  make  the  sewera  | 
rateable,  or  streets  might  as  wed  berated  Mr.  Justice  Liuh  i 
observed  that  the  Act  of  Pa tliament imposed  upon  tho  board  ] 
the  duty  to  erect  the  sewers  aud  levy  rates  (or  the  purpose. 
No  other  rates  were  leviable.  After  a  long  discussion  j<iol8', 
ment  was  deferred. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

The  Elem-2nis  of  Plane  Qeometnj^  f  r  th'.    Use  of 
ISchouls  and  Collges,     By  Kicuakd  P.  Wrioht, 
formerly   teacher   of  geumtitiical    drawing    iu 
Queenwood  College,   Hamp.shire.     With  a  Pro- 
face  by  J.  AucHER  HiHST,  F.K  S,  &t;.,  Professor 
of  Mathematica  io  Umverwity  College,  Loodon. 
Loudon  :  Lougmaus,  GrccD,  Header,  aud  Dyer. 
1868. 
The  author  divides  the  contents  of   hid   volume 
into  four  books  or  secUouB,  the  first  of  which  treats  • 
of  the  properties  of  lines  and  figurcB,  formed  by  * 
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combination  of  any  number  of  straight  lines, 
including  triangles,  squares,  paniUeiogram^,  and 
polygons,  regular  aud  irregular.  To  every  chapter 
in  the  sections  are  attached  a  few  miscellaneous 
examples  for  the  instruction  of  the  student  and 
also  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
exercise  his  own  knowledge  and  ability  in  deter- 
mining their  solution.  Practical  examples  of  this 
kind  are  always  valuable,  as  they  serve  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  the  beginner,  and  impart  a 
real  appearance  to  the  study  he  is  engaged  in. 

Book  the  seconi  introduces  us  to  the  "circle," 
with  its  numerous  accessories  of  arcs,  chords, 
tangents,  and  segments.  Full  information  is 
afforded  to  enable  their  various  directions,  magni- 
tudes, and  values  to  be  determined.  To 
thoroughly  understand  the  different  properties 
of  the  circle  requires  a  little  more  mental  exer- 
tion and  perseverance  than  to  acquire  a  similar 
knowledge  respecting  right  lines  and  the  figures 
formed  by  their  combination.  One  does  not 
"  see "  the  solution  so  readily,  or  the  different 
steps  in  the  reasoning  process  so  clearly  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter  instance ;  but  by 
giving  more  attention  to  the  subject,  it 
will  become  clear,  and  well  reward  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it.  In  took  third  a 
still  more  difficult  and  intricate  branch  is  taken 
up — namely,  ratio  and  proportion.  Commensur- 
able and  incommensurable  magnitudes  are  clearly 
defined  and  illustrated,  and  the  incommensur- 
ability ot  the  diagonal  and  the  side  of  a  square 
well  exemplified.  Ratio  and  proportion  are  not 
confined  to  lines  and  numbers,  as  might  be  at 
first  imagined,  but  all  other  figures,  whether 
circular  or  rectilineal,  can  be  accurately  compared 
by  these  means.  The  areas  of  rectilineal  Hgures, 
polygons,  and  circles  are  tre  ited  of  in  the  last 
book  or  section,  and  a  chapter  upon  the  propor 
tiooal  areas  of  polygons  concludes  this  well- 
written,  well-digested  volume.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  endow  geometry  with  any  original  or 
absolutely  novel  features,  but  the  author  has 
done  more  than  we  have  witnessed  in  any  of  the 
many  works  on  this  subject  to  put  it  in  a  new 
dress,  and  has  introduced  some  propositions  which, 
so  far  as  their  particular  application  is  concerned, 
have  not  appeared  elsewhere.  The  diagrams  are 
well  cut,  and  the  lettering  bold  and  distinct 
Bearing  in  mind  that  geometry  constitutes  the 
very  first  branch  of  rudimentary  technical  educa- 
tion, which  must  be  soon  extended  to  our  artisans 
and  working  classes  generally,  plain  practical 
textbooks  are  much  wanted,  especially  those  of  a 
description  which  are  tended  rather  to  allure  the 
begiuner  than  scare  him  away — a  result  which  not 
unfiequently  follows  the  selection  of  an  abstruse 
and  difficult  treatise  for  a  new  hand  to  com- 
mepce  with.  

A  Hand'j  Book  for  tlie  Calmlation  of  Strains  in 
Girders    and,    similir    stru^t'ires,     and    their 
strength ;  c<>nsisLini  of  formvlce  an/1  correspond- 
ing diagrams,  with  numerous  'let  lilsfo  ■  practical 
application,  4-c.   4-c.     By    William  HciiBER, 
Assoc.    In»t.    C.E.,    Author   of     '"A   Practical 
Treatise  on  Cast  and  Wrought-iron  Biidge  Con- 
struction ;"     '*  A    Record    of   the    Progress    of 
Modem  Engineering,"  &c.,  &c.    London:  Look- 
wood  and  Co.,  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court.      1S6S 
We  entirely  disagree  with  the  author  respecting 
his  statement   in    the  preface,  that  there   are  no 
works  extant  affording  the  requisite  information 
upon  the  subject   of   strains.     Mr.  Stoney's  work 
contains  everythiug  necessary  for  the  calculation 
of  the  strains  in  the  different  types  of   iron  con- 
struction. 

To  us  it  ia  simply  impossible  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion, involving  so  much  diversity  and  complexity, 
with  any  success  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
author.  The  volume  becomes  one  ma5s  of 
formulae  aud  figures,  rendered  doubly  bewildering 
by  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  text  is 
arranged,  and  by  the  miserably  small  type  em- 
ployed. If  any  description  of  book  requires 
indispensably  a  bold,  clear  type,  it  is  a  volume^  of 
the  character  to  which  the  present  compilation 
aspires  Notwithstanding  the  assumption  in  the 
preface  regaiding  strains,  that  "  pocke^book3  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  its  treatment  incom- 
plete," Mr.  H  umber  would  have  done  well  to  have 
imitated  Mr.  Molesworth  in  the  general  style  and 
get-up  uf  his  valuable  little  work.  The  ti  uth  is, 
that  the  author,  while  affording  a  vast  amount  of 
information,  has  endeavoured  to  condense  too 
much.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  will 
not  answer  to  condense  a  subject  for  a  beginner. 
He  only  becomes  perplexed  in  his  attempts  to  use 
a  formula,  the  basis  of  which  he  does  not  under- 


stand. It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  cate- 
gory "  Strains  in  Girders  "  belongs.  The  author 
admits  it  is  not  a  treatise.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
pocket-book,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  hand- 
book, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  since,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  any  particular 
example,  it  necessary  to  refer  to  three  or  four 
different  parts  of  the  volume.  Many  of  the 
examples  are  more  of  a  theoretical  than  a  practical 
nature,  and  might  be  omitted  with  :ulvautJige. 
The  diagrams,  although  small,  are  clear,  and  the 
plates  equally  good.  The  valuable  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  information  afforded  respecting  the 
geometrical  method  of  arriving  at  the  strains  of 
bridges  and  roofs. 


A  Treatise  on  Optics,  on  Light  and  Sight,  theo-eti- 
calhj  and  prar.tical  y  tre<t  d,  with  the  appUea- 
tion  to  Fine  Art  and  Indudrial  Purstiils.  By 
E.  Nugent,  C.E,  Ex-principal  of  Commercial, 
Nautical,  and  Engineering  College,  New  York. 
London  :  Virtue  and  Co  ,  26,  Ivy-lane.  New 
York  :  Virtue  and  Jorston. 
In  spite  of  the  support  given  by  many  dis- 
tinguished mathematicians,  opticians,  and  phi- 
losophers to  what  ia  termed  the  "theory  of 
emission,"  the  other  more  recently  propounded 
doctrine  known  as  "the  wave  or  unduatory" 
theory  of  light  is  nearly  universally  reco  nised  at 
present  as  the  true  cause  of  that  remarkable 
phenomenon.  Mr.  Nugent,  while  mentioning  the 
two  theories,  does  not  trouble  himself  about  their 
relative  merits  or  the  claims  which  each  may 
possess  to  be  regarded  as  the  correct  explanation 
of  the  principle  of  light  Even  in  an  optical 
treatise  of  a  most  scientific  character,  discussions 
upon  these  points  are  altogether  superfluous. 
They  generally  only  perplex  instead  of  informing 
the  reader,  and  nothing  but  actual  experiment 
can  ever  advance  our  limited  knowledge  of  the 
imponderable  elements.  The  author  has  acted 
judiciously  in  abstaining  from  introducing  into  the 
instructive  and  interesting  contents  of  his  work 
any  abstruse  or  e.vtremely  erudite  matter,  or  in 
complicating  the  text  with  mathematical  and 
algebraical  formula;.  He  has  intended  the 
volume  to  be  of  general  not  partial  utility,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  branches  of  a 
subject  so  important  have  been  treated  fully 
justifies  the  opinion  that  his  intention  will  be  a 
very  successful  one.  Starting  with  the  two 
correlative  principles  of  the  refraction  and  re- 
flexion of  light,  better  known  to  the  optician  under 
the  names  of  dioptrics  and  catoptiics,  the  two 
leading  features  may  be  briefiy  mentioned.  A 
couple  of  simple  rules  suffice  for  establishing  the 
relations  existing  between  incident,  refractive, 
and  reflective  rays  of  light.  If  a  ray  of  light  fall 
upon  any  transparent  medium,  it  will  be  refracted, 
that  is,  bent  or  diverted  from  the  line  of  its 
original  direction  by  an  amount  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which 
it  passes.  This  amount  is  synonymous  with  the 
anjle  of  refraction,  which  is  always  constant  for 
the  same  medium.  Thus,  if  the  ray  be  incident 
upon  a  sheet  of  water,  the  angle  of  incident  will 
always  bear  to  the  angle  of  refraction  the  propor 
tion  of  1-336  to  1.  When  the  ray,  instead  of 
falling  upon  a  transparent  body,  is  incident  upon 
an  opaque  one,  it  is  reflected  from  the  surface, 
and  the  universal  rule  prevails,  liable  t )  no  excep- 
tion, that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  rellexion. 

The  chapters  upon  the  aberration  of  light,  its 
constitution  and  decomposition,  are  particularly 
deserving  ot  attention,  and  the  reader  will  find  him- 
self much  interested  in  the  experiments  made  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton — the  first  to  prove  by  direct 
experiment  that  all  the  seven  prismatic  colours, 
when  again  combined  and  made  to  fall  upon  the 
same  spot,  formed  or  recomposed  white  light.  Sir 
David  Brewster  maintained  that  therearconly  three 
original  spectrum  or  primary  colours— namely, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue.  Mr  Nugent  mentions  the 
other  philosophers  who  coincide  with  Brewster, 
and  sums  up  very  fairly  the  relative  arguments 
put  forward  by  both  parties,  leaving  the  reader  to 
form  his  own  conclusion  on  the  question.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  generally  considered  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  law  of  gravitation  was  uncon- 
sciously led  into  error  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  his  experiments.  Some  instances  .are 
given  of  people  who  have  suffered  from  colour 
blindness,  or  an  incapability  of  accurately  distin- 
guishing some  colours  from  others.  One  would 
not  expect  to  find  the  name  of  the  late  Mr. 
Troughton,  of  the  firm  of  Trought.jn  and  Simms, 
the  eminent  mathemitidl  instrument  makers, 
among    those    who    were    affected     with    this 


peculiar  description  of  optical  deficiency.  But 
the  fact  is  so  ;  he  was  incapable  uf  fully  distin. 
k^u'shitig  ctiloura,  with  the  exception  of  blue  and 
yellow.  The  author  enters  iut'i  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  vaiioua  examples  of  telescopes 
auil  the  principles  governing  their  construction. 
The  stereoscope,  kaleido3co[>e,  c  lUKnui,  and  every 
sort  of  optical  instrutueut,  whether  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  utility  or  amusement,  arc  also 
described,  aud  their  leading  features  ex\iniuetl 
in  detail.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  we  consider  ilr. 
Xugent's  volume  to  be  one  of  the  most  re.ulablo 
that  has  come  under  our  observation.  Ho  treats 
what  is  abstractedly  a  rather  dry  and  difficult 
subject  in  an  instructive  and  popular  manner. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  an  artisan  could 
read  with  ads-antago  to  himself,  aud  really 
acquire  a  sound  knowledge  uf  optics,  without 
being  deterred  by  abstruse  problems  and  mathe- 
matical investigations,  which  are  so  plentifully 
displayed  ill  most  treatises.  The  typo  is  largo 
and  clear,  and  the  cuts  and  iliagrams  distinct  And 
well  chosen  for  the  illustration  of  the  various 
subjects. 


#ur  Office  M\t, 


At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  MetropoUtin 
Board  of  Works  on  Friday  last,  tenders  were 
received  for  the  execution  of  the  work  forth"  for- 
mation of  the  ornamt'nt;il  work  of  Fiusbury  Park. 
There  were  eleven  tenders,  hut  the  one  accepted 
was  by  Mr.  James  Clarke,  for  £7,130.  A  plan 
was  also  received  and  adopted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Park-lane  by  the  opening  up  of  Hamilton- 
place  as  proposed  by  the  bill  promoted  by  the 
Board  in  1 S65,  and  the  tikin ,-  of  the  two  northern  - 
most  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Hamilton-place, 
and  the  solicitor  was  instructed  to  issue  the  ne- 
cessary notices  of  the  Board's  intention  to 
apply  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  the  improvement. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening  at 
Bradford  to  inaugurate  the  establishment  of 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  impirting  technicd  and 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  operatives  an  1  ap- 
prentices connected  with  the  building  trades  in 
Bradford  and  the  neighbourhood.  This  mive- 
ment  was  described  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  A. 
Neill,  as  the  first-fruits  of  a  Board  of  Arbitration 
which  had  been  recently  formed  in  connection 
with  one  branch  of  the  imilding  trades  and  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  men  and  masters  to  ensure 
the  harmony  and  well-being  of  all  connected 
with  the  trade. 

An  agitation  has  been  commenced  in  Lambeth 
with  the  object  of  securing  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensive grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  archiepi«copal 
palace  for  purposes  of  public  recreation.  The  new 
primate,  whoever  he  may  he,  has  here  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  gracelu!  c  mce-ssim  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  densely-populated  district. 

The  multiplication  and  extension  of  metropo  itan 
railways  during  the  past  few  years,  although  con- 
ducive in  the  highest  degree  to  the  public  con- 
venience, have  nevertheless  not  been  without 
certain  drawbacks.  One  of  these  is  found  in  the 
miserable  manner  in  which,  in  wet  weather,  rain- 
water leaks  through  the  roadway  of  the  numerous 
iron  girder  bridges  on  to  the  pissengers  and 
traffic  below.  This  in,  indeed,  more  thin  a  draw- 
back ;  it  is  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Lambeth  Vestry  is  about  to 
tuke  steps  for  its  abatement. 

The  Hydro-Carbon  Light  Company  exhibited 
their  new  light  in  front  of  their  oflices  at  18,  Par- 
liament-street, on  M  >nd.ay  eveninif  lut,  in  honour 
of  the  birthday  of  ('■•  '•''•■—  '•(  ^Vales.  The 
value  of  the  light  wa-  «ted  by   lU   su- 

periority  over  the  adj  a  .  ■  |)s,  the  premises 

being  distinguishable  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  by  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the 
light. 

The  meetings  ot  the  lostitutioa  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers will  be  resumed  on  Tuesday,  the  17lli  inst , 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  "On  Lighthouse 
Apparatus  and  Lanterns,"  by  Mr.  Uavid  M. 
Henderson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  In  the  interval 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion the  pr.-rnues  in  Oreat  George  strn-H  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  acooininoilition  fcr 
members,  both  in  the  meeting  ro.)m  and  m 'ho 
libraries,  has  been  more  than  doubled.  The 
meeting-room  will  now  seat  comforUbly  about 
four  hundred. 
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The  King  of  Prussia  has  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Frankfort  an  annual  donation  of  £3,200, 
the  gift  being  assured  for  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Dover  Gaol  Committee  have  had  under 
consideration  the  question  how  far  a  salaried 
surveyor  is  entitled  to  separate  remuneration  for 
particular  work.  In  this  case  the  surveyor  had 
been  employed  as  architect  in  the  Borough  Gaol 
Extension,  and  he  claimed  £427  ss  architect's 
commission  at  5  per  cent,  upon  the  total  out- 
lay. After  a  long  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
work  done  was  extra-official  or  not,  a  motion  that  the 
charge  should  be  paid  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  construction  of  the  buildings  in  the  rear  of 
Burlington  House  for  the  London  University  and 
the  picture  galleries  of  the  Royal  Academy  has 
rapidly  progressed,  and  the  contractors  are  san- 
guine that  the  latter  will  be  completed  for  the 
opening  of  the  eihibition  in  the  spring  of  next 
year.  The  structures  in  the  forecourt  in  Picca- 
dilly (with  the  exception  of  the  mansion  itself) 
have  been  within  the  last  few  days  cleared  away 
to  make  room  for  an  edifice  60ft.  in  height,  which 
is  to  occufiy  the  front  and  two  sides,  and  thus 
form  a  quadrangle  after  the  manner  of  Somerset 
House.  In  this  buildiu»  the  Royal  Linnican,  Geo- 
logical, and  Astronomical  Societies  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaiies  are  to  be  lodged,  and  thus,  in  close 
proximity,  the  whole  site  will  contain  the  head- 
quarters of  science,  learning,  and  art. 

The  Town  Council  of  Portsmouth  have  been 
obliged  to  call  in  advice  as  to  the  construction  of 
their  drainage  works.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
Friday  last  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Hawksley 
be  engaged  to  report  to  the  Council  on  the 
present  state  of  the  drainage  of  the  borough, 
and  what  he  considered  desirable  to  effectually 
carry  it  out. 

Arrangements,  we  understand,  have  bsen  made 
for  commencing  c'asses  throughout  the  entire 
coal  district  for  teaching  technical  and  scientilic 
subjects,  in  connection  with  the  Government 
Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Classes  will 
be  opened  at  once  at  Blyth,  Sunderland,  New- 
castle, Hetton,  and  Bishop  Aucklind,  and  will  be 
followed  as  fast  as  suitable  masters  can  be  ob- 
tained by  classes  at  Seaham,  Raiuton,  and  all 
other  populous  places.  The  subjects  taught  will 
be  machine  drawing,  navigation,  mathematics, 
chemistry  and  geology,  building  construction, 
applied  mechanics,  steam  mining,  &c. 

The  eleventh  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
week  with  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  Craigie  Hall, 
St.  Andrew-square,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Marshall. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and 
their  friends.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J. 
Ballantine,  jun.,  president  of  the  association,  who 
briefly  introduced  the  lecturer.  The  subject  of 
Mr.  Marshall  s  lecture  was  "  Taste  and  Style  as 
applied  to  Ornamentation."  A  number  of  pho- 
tographs, &c.,  were  exhibited  during  the  evening, 
including  photographs  of  competition  designs  for 
Government  Law  Courts  in  London,  which  were 
kindly  lent   by  Mr.  David  Bryce,  R.S.A. 


^uteitts  for  litbcntbits 

CONNECTED  WITH    TUE     EUILDINQ     TRADE. 


459  C.  and  L.  VERHULST.  Improvements  in  the  An- 
RANOEMENT  AND  CoNrtTRUCTiox  OF  FIREPLACES.  (A.  Com- 
munication.)    Dated  Kebniary  11,  ISGS. 

Thi3  invention  conaista  in  bringing  tlio  firegrate  forward 
into  the  apartment  to  be  warmed,  and  In  applying  thereto 
a  movable  liood  or  appavatiitj  to  provunt  the  escape  of 
smoke  ;  also  in  an  improved  valve  or  damper  for  regu- 
lating the  oritice  between  the  firegrate  and  the  chimney. 
The  whole  firegrate  is  made  to  project  beyond  tho  line  of 
the  chimneypiecc,  po  that  tho  wannth  may  be  distributed 
in  the  apartment  more  advantageously  tlian  heretofore, 
and  the  hood  is  conetructcd  so  as  to  cover  the  firegrate,  or 
partially  cover  it,  or  leave  it  entirely  uncovered,  as  may 
be  found  necessary.  The  hood  is  Kupported  on  inclined 
railH,  and  it  is  counterbalanced  by  a  weight  passing  over 
guide  pnllevs,  the  position  of  the  hood  being  regulated  by 
a  hauille  projecting  through  the  fro»it  of  tho  chimneypiece. 
The  valve  or  damper  U)  legulato  tho  draught  consiata  of  a 
swivel  plate  provided  with  counterweights,  and  its  position 
ia  also  regulated  by  a  handle  passing  through  tho  front  of 
tho  chimneypiece. — Patent  completed. 

482  J.  TOWLE.  Improvements  is  the  Arranoement 
OF  Sewep.-s  and  Drains  for  the  Collech-ion  and  Dis- 
TBini.'TioN  OF  SuwAGE  MATTERS.  Dated  February  12, 
186S. 

Here  the  inventor  proposes  to  carry  ofF  tho  utorm  waters 
of  towns  by  means  of  a  separate  small  barrel  drain,  or 
pipcsof  suitable  n.aterial  and  size,  according  to  cireum 
stances,  laid  under  tho  i^rcsent  rain-water  gutters,  cIoho  to 
tho  kerb  of  the  footpath,  one  ou  each  side  of  the  way, 
except  the  street  b©  a  narrow  ono.      These  drains  aro  to 


be  laid  as  shallow  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  safe  from  injuiy 
by  carriage  wheels,  and  for  the  obtaining  of  one  uniform 
fall. — Patent  abandoned. 

515  L.  MUMMENHOFF.  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Building  Blocks,  and  fob  use  in 
Building.  (A  communication.)     Dated  February  15,  1S6S. 

Here  the  patentee  combines  together  ashes  of  coal  and 
coke  and  Portland  cement,  or  Roman  cement,  or  other 
similar  cement,  and  he  also  combines  with  the  mixture 
other  materials,  varying  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  block  or  compoaition  is  required.  Thus,  for 
use  out  of  doors  and  in  massive  structures,  he  employs 
ashes  of  coal  or  coke,  cement,  slag,  lime  and  water  ghiss. 
For  use  inside  buildings,  as  for  fireproof  arches,  and  for 
other  purposes,  lie  uses  ashes  of  coal  or  coke,  cement,  slag, 
aud  lime,  without  water  glass.  For  use  inside  buildings 
fur  lighter  purposes  he  uses  ashes  of  coal  and  coke,  slag 
aud  lime  For  use  in  structiu'es  exposed  to  water,  for 
building  cellars,  and  for  similar  purposes  he  uses  ashes  of 
coal  or  coke,  cement,  slag,  lime,  and  river  sand.  The  pre- 
pared materials  may  also  be  used  for  flooring. — Patent 
completed. 

525  J.  WALKER.  Improvesient.s  in  the  Manufac. 
TORE  OF  Orn.\mestal  Tiles,  Slaes,  Bricks,  and  other 
ARTICLES.     Dated  February   IT,  ISaS. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  patentee  perforates  the 
absorbent  mould  in  the  parts  where  it  is  recessed,  in  order 
to  form  the  pattern  with  small  holes  which  serve  to  supply 
the  air  more  freely  between  the  die  or  mould  and  the 
moulded  tile,  and  cause  tho  two  to  separate  more  readily. 
Also  in  place  of  filing  the  mould  as  usual,  he  forces  it 
upon  a  batt  or  slab  of  clay  or  clays  by  means  of  a  press  or 
otherwise,  and  the  requisite  impression  is  thus  formed  on 
the  latt  or  slab  of  clay  or  clays  the  holes  giviug  free 
escape  to  the  air,  and  allowing  the  clay  to  penetrate  into 
all  the  recesees  of  the  mould  afterwards  in  the  usual  way. 
The  hollows  in  the  moulded  slab  or  batt  of  clay  or  clays 
are  filled  in  with  clay  of  another  colour  or  colours,  and 
the  tile  is  finished  as  heretofore.  The  same  process  of 
manufacture  is  applicable  to  slabs,  bricks,  and  other  av- 
iricles. — Patent  completed. 

52S  W.  R.  LAKE.  Improvement.-?  in  Kilns.  (A 
communication.)    Dated  February  18, 1868. 

Tliis  invention  relates  to  a  method  of  burning  or  baking 
bricks,  tiles  and  other  articles  by  passing  them  on  trucks 
or  moving  platforms  through  a  long  tunnel  provided  with 
means  for  regulating  the  temperature,  whereby  the  bricks 
or  other  articles  are  heated  aud  cooled  gradually  during 
their  pas&ige  through  the  tunnel.  The  improvements 
consist,  chiefly,  in  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  kiln  or 
tunnel,  in  the  means  for  effecting  the  gradual  heating  and 
cooling  ofthe  bricks  therein,  in  the  novel  construction  of 
the  trucks  or  i)latform3  for  carrying  the  bricks,  and  i  u  the 
devices  for  controlling  the  motion  of  the  trucks  and  for  ad- 
justing them  in  any  desired  position  in  the  kiln. — Patent 
abandoned. 

5il  H.  CHAMBERLAIN'.  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Compressed  Bricks,  and  in  the 
Machinery  or  Apparatus  employed  therein.  Dated 
February  IS,  1808. 

This  invention  consists,  essentially,  in  pressing  the 
brick  two  or  more  times,  and  each  time  in  a  fresh  mould, 
so  that  the  second  pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  a  brick 
delivered  from  the  fijst  mould  in  the  more  or  less  defective 
state  usual  in  dry  brick  moulding,  perfects  the  article 
by  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  confined  air,  and 
equalising  the  density  of  the  brick,  which,  according  to 
tills  invention,  is  turned  over  or  reversed  whilst  passing 
from  one  mould  to  another,  and,  consequently,  becomes 
equally  pressed  on  the  top  and  bottom  sui'faces. — Patent 
completed. 

550  W.  H.  STEEL.  Improvements  in  Hand  Saws  for 
CuTFiNG  Dovetails  and  other  Purposes.  Dated  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1S6S. 

The  patentee  claims  the  improved  construction  of  hand- 
saws for  cutting  dovetails,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
part  of  the  blade  plates  are  turned  up  or  project  sideways 
at  suitable  angles  to  the  main  portion  of  the  blades,  on 
which  angular  or  projecting  part  ordinary  saw  teeth  are 
formed,  for  the  purposes  substantially  as  described. — 
Patent  completed. 

553  W.  R.  LAKE.  An  Improved  Process  ofSe.aroning 
AND  Preserving  Wood.  (A  communication.)  Dated 
February  19,  1S6S. 

This  invention  consists,  chiefly,  in  treating  the  wood  with 
a  boiling  solution  of  borax  in  water,  which  easily  and 
eff'ectually  dissolves  aud  removes  all  those  perishable  sub- 
stances without  injuriously  artV*  -^  i  i  ;  the  wood  fibre,  which, 
ou  the  contrary,  becomes  li^i.u  .  iiipreguablo  to  water, 
vermin  proof,  perfectly  iudi  .v.iouot"  Mio  moi.5turo  or  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  .i..a  almost iuto..ib  ...  Uble. — Patent 
completed. 

53S  A.  DF,  METZ.  1  tprovements  in  Pots  or  Vessels 
TO  BE  used  as  WAr::.i  Closets.  Dated  February  22, 
1868. 

These  impriveraents  have  reftjrence  to  portable  or  fixed 
vessels  cj.ioUncted  of  a  iu..-oriaI  or  materials  which 
would  at  the  Stat  present  an  uncomfortably  cold  surface 
to  the  sitter  or  person  using  them  (as,f<»r  instance,  metal  or 
earthenware),  aud  comprise  the  consiruction  of  such  vessels 
at  the  seat  with  an  inner  top  of  some  eumparatively  low 
heabcouductingquality  (suclias,  for  instance,  papier  mache, 
felt,  or  gutta  percha)  fixed  to  or  forming  part  of  tho  body 
ofthe  vessel  itself. — Patent  abandoned. 


Crabe  lletos. 


TENDERS. 

Battersea. — For  building  pnsbytcry  at   Battersea,  for 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Gr.ant.     C.  A.  Buckler,  architotit :  — 
B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted}    AiSOO 

BftoADSTAiRS. — For  repairs,  Arc  ,  to  Xos  2  and  ;{,  High- 
street,  for  Mr.  Chapman.  Mr.  John  R.  Collett,  archi- 
tect ;  — 

Killer £275 

Blackburn  (accepted) 230 


Buckinghamshire. — For  rebuilding  chancel  and  adding 
vestry  to  EUesborough  chiirch,  Buckinghamshire.  Fredk. 
Preedy,  architect;- - 

Cooper fllSG  10 

Haddon  1100    0 

Fitkin 1040     0 

Holland  (accepted) 1000    0 

Caterham  (Surrey).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Manor  House,  for  Mr.  G.  Parbury.  Mr.  Richaid  Mar- 
tin, architect.     Quantities  not  supplied  :  — 

Blyth  £2375        ...      £  95        ...      £2280 

Ward    23tjS         ...         159        ...         221S 

Regis  (accepted)    2220        ...         130        ...         2090 

Gloucestershire. — For  the  restoration  of  Mickleton 
church,  Gloucestershire.     Fredk.  Preedy,  architect  : — 

Espley  £1972 

Tomes  (accepted) 1620 

Huntingdon. — For  rebuilding  north  aisle  and  restoring 
part  of  Yelling  church,  Huntingdon.  Fredk.  Preedy,  archi- 
tect : — 

Thackray  (accepted)  £519 

Isle  of  Ely.— For  the  restoration  of  Sutton  church,  Isle 
of  Ely.  Cambridge.     Fredk.  Preedy,  architect  :— 

Freeman  Brothers. £:531  10     0 

Bell  and  Sons 2344     0     0 

Bennett    2:00    0    0 

Bardell  and  Son  (accepted) 2153    6    6 

Kingston-on-Thames.  —  For  Sewerage  Extension  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.     C.  Slagg,  Borough  Engineer  :— 

Wigmore  £234^ 

Morton 2325 

Walker 231(i 

Wells 2U5 

Harris   2090 

Robinson 2090 

Voss    2032 

Neave  and  Fry 1975 

Blackmore    190O 

Bugbird    I8S8 

Hay  ward 1S75 

Burgess 1610 

Bellamy    1600 

Cole    1598 

Young  1559 

Bloomfield  1512 

Potter    H60 

Killingbeck IHI 

Floyd. 1400 

Nicholson 13  g 

Ossenton  and  Carter 1365 

Hubbard  1361 

Jackson  (accepted^ 1350 

Rumble.^ I315 

Frayne  , 12'10 

Irons  and  Porter. 1210 

London.— For  rebuilding  a  warehouse,  No.  15,  Watling 
street,  City,  E.G.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Lawrence  and  Sous £:557 

Myers  aud  Sous  2409 

Burton  and  Moreland  2102 

Conder  2313 

Pritchard 2306 

Ashby  and  Sons 2295 

Browne  aud  Robinson  2263 

Henshaw  2^56 

Brass 21iy 

Webb  and  Sons  2103 

Piper  and  Wheeler 2047 

Crabb  and  Vaughan  (accepted)  1994 

Maidenhead. — For  putting  new  roof  and  attics  to  Stub- 
bings  House,  ^Maidenhead,  for  H.  D.  Skrine,  Esq.  Fredk. 
Preedy,  architect:  — 

Silver  (accepted) £1080 

Newbury. — For  building  nine  mechanics'  cottages,  for 
Mr.  W.  H.  Care,  Including  old  materials.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Money,  architect : — 

Church    £1390  10 

Sargent  112;t     0 

Elliott S'J5    0 

Worcestershire.— For  building  chapel  of  ease,  Holly- 
bush,  Castle  Morton,  Worcestershire.  Portion  of  materials 
given.     Fredk.  Preedy,  architect  :— 

Hughes £:2S     0 

Wall  and  Hook  640    0 

Garbutt 632  10 

luwood 597    0 

Gritfiths    595     0 

Smart    5S3  10 


COMPETITIONS. 


India. — Public  Works'  Department.— Competitive  ex- 
amiuations  for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  the  month  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  OlHce. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leicester  Waterworks. — December  8. — For  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  storage  reservoir,  ifcc,  aud  for  the 
erection  of  an  engine  and  boiler  house,  aud  other  works. 
J.  H.  Williams,  eecretary,  Waterworks  olfices,  Bowling 
Green-street,  Leicester. 

St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay  (Devon).— November  19.— 
For  the  erection  of  new  gasworks  in  tho  Barton-road. 
Grant  Wollen,  clerk  to  the  local  board. 

Penzance. — November  28,  — For  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour  of  Mousehole.  in  the  parish  of  Paul,  near  Penzance, 
in  Cornwall.  Rodd  and  Cornish,  solicitors  to  tho  Commis- 
sioners, Penzance. 

Rochdale, —November  24.— For  lighting  the  new  town- 
hall  with  gas.     T,  Mellor,  town  clerk. 

Kochdale. — Noveuibijr  2t-— For  warming  and  veutila'.- 
ing    the  new  townlu-.U.     T.  Mellor,  town  clerk. 

Tower  Subway  Company.— November  30. — For  the  con- 
struction of  lifts.  Mr.  P.  Barlow,  engineer,  26,  Great 
George -street,  S.W. 
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Trisity  Hoisff.LoNDON-.E.C— Forthe  supply  of  dressed 
aad  scappled  granite  for  new  lighthouse  at  Longshius  rock 
R.  Allen,  secrotarr. 

BRADFORD.-Noveml«r23.— For  the  erection  of  thirty 
Ehops  in  Go<lwin  street  Lockwood  and  Mawfon  archi- 
tects Exchauge,  Bradford;  10  Lincoln's  Inn  '  Fields. 
L/OQdou.  ^ 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works — November  20.-Fo 
the  construction  and  maiutaiuiug  in  repair  of  certain  brick 
sewers  in  Hammersmith.  J.  PoUard.  clerk.  SoriiJC- 
gardens,  S.W.  '       i       b 

SlAnYPORT. — November  30.— For  laying  street  gas  mains, 
and  for  excavating,  resttiriug,  and  suataiuing  the  atrijets. 
J.  Barwise,  Harbour  Otlii'c,  Maryport, 

For  an  iron  bridge  of  two  spans.  J.  C.  Laryon,  5S, 
Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  street, 

Xoveniber  30.— For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  model 
buildings,  near  Tottenham  Court- road.  Mr.  S.  Legg, 
architect,  32,  Bedfon.1  row,  W.C. 

Hampton  CoTBT  AND  Waltox  BRiix:Ed.  — December  10. 
Tender  for  tolls.     Mitre,  Hampton  Court. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

OcroBER  27. 

At  TnE  Mart. — By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Far- 
mer.— Freehold  and  leaseliold  properties,  situate  in  Shore- 
ditch,  Wbitechapel,  Dalston,  Lower  Clapton,  Tottenham, 
and  Stoke  Newington,  in  19  lots  :— 

Lot  1,  sold  far  £5,700  ;  lot  2,  £600  ;  lot  3,  £330 ;  lot  4, 
£330;  lot  5,  £410  ;  lot  6,  £490  ;  lot  7,  £470  ;  lot  S,  £4S0  ; 
lot  9,  £350  ;  lot  10,  £350  ;  lot  11,  £400  ;  lot  12.  £440  ;  lot 
13,  £320  :  lot  i4,  £330;  lot  15,  £310;  lot  17,  £330  ;  lot  IS, 
£610;  lot  19,  £910. 

Freehold  9a.  Or.  24p,  of  building  laud,  situate  at  Addle- 
stone,  Surrey— £1,050. 

Freehold  10:i.  of  building  laud,  situate  in  Liberty  lane. 
Addlealoue — £650. 

Freehold  2a.  2r.  lOp.  of  building  land,  situate  at  Roydon, 
Essex— £110. 

October  2S. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Me  srs.  E.  Smith  and  Co, — Leasehold 
residence.  No.  17,  Ampthill  square,  term  74  years  unexpired 
at  £10  10s.  per  annum— £S40. 

October  29. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Smith,  Son.  and  Oakley.— 
Freehold  wharf  and  waterside  premises,  known  as  Lime- 
house  Dockyard,  situate  at  the  end  of  Limehouse  reach, 
fronting  the  Thames,  and  embracing  an  area  of  111,22S 
sijuare  feet,  with  two  houses,  cottage,  warehouses,  and  sheds 
—  £25,000. 

By  Messra.  Dowsett  and  Chattell. — Freehold  residence, 
known  as  Melbourne  Villa,  Queen's  road,  Norbiton  hill — 
£810. 

October  30. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Mr.  Dale.  -  Freehold  house,  No. 
1,  Salter  street,  Limehouse,  let  at  £27  per  annum  — 
£265. 

Leasehold  four  hoiises,  Nos.  8  to  11,  Chapel  terrace, 
Tredegar  road.  Mile  end,  producing  £103  per  annum, 
term  73  years  uneipired,  at  £3  5s.  ea  h  per  annum — 
£1,035. 

Leasehold  eight  houses  and  shed,  in  Bloom  street,  Mile 
end,  producing  £103  1  is.  per  annum,  term  four  years  unex- 
pired at  £16  per  annum — £90. 

Leasehold  four  houses,  Nos.  15,  16,  IS,  and  19,  St.  Dun- 
ston's  road.  Mile  end,  producing  £6l  123.  per  annum,  term 
82  years  unexpired,  at  £1S  per  annum— £370. 

November  3. 

At  the  Mart.  —  By  Mr.  Charles  Lindo.  —  Leasehold 
four  houses,  one  with  shop,  situate  in  Markfield  road, 
Tottenham,  term  SO  years  from  1S65  at  £S  per  annum — 
£190. 

By  MessLTs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and  Farmer.— Leasehold 
warehouse.  No.  30,  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  let  on  lease  at 
£600  per  annum,  term  80  years  from  1S54,  at  £350  per 
aonom — £3,200. 

No%*EiIBER  6. 

At  the  Mart.- By  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  Watney,  and 
Co. — Leasehold  stabling.  No.  S,  Somera  mews.  Hyde  Park, 
term  63J  years  unexpired,  at  £5  per  annum — £620. 

At  Garraway's.— By  Mr.  R.  Reid.— Leasehold  residence, 
known  as  WellesJey  House,  Church  road,  Upper  Norwood, 
annual  value  £175,  U:im  93  years  from  1SG4,  at  £32  per 
annum- £1,650. 

Iveasehold  residence,  No.  43,  Adelaide  road,  Havei-stock 
hiU,  let  at  £75  per  annum,  term  77  years  unexpired,  at  £2 
per  annum— £940. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  24,  Albert  street,  Regent's 
Park,  let  at  £52  10s.  per  annum,  term  73  years  unexpired, 
at  £5  10s.  per  annum — £GSO. 

Leasehold  house.  Xo.  24,  Campbell  street.  Hall  Park, 
Edgware  road,  annuil  value  £3S,  term  70  years  xinexpired, 
at  £7  per  annum— £33  j. 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

Bandell  and  Saunders,  Qaarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  BatL.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots, 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  lo  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham; 
Wilts.— {Adtt.] 


BAKKRTJPTS. 

TO  StIRRENDER    IN   B.VSINCHALL-STBZET. 

Joseph  Ingall,  Charles  street,  City  road,  house  decorator, 
November  26,  at  12 — Alfred  Muncey,  E;ist  Acton,  architect, 
November  25,  at  12— John  Barnes,  Gordon  road,  Pfeckham 
Rye,  carpenter,  November  24,  at  1— William  Crimp,  Dale 
road,  Kentish  Town,  carpenter,  November  16,  at  11 — Mary 
Howard,  Woolwich,  contraclor,  November  18,  at  12 — 
Amos  Scholfield,  Jamaica  Level,  Rotherhithe,  builder,  No- 
vember 24,  at  1. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  THE  COTTNTBT. 

Owen  Daries,  Dolgelly,  builder.  November  23,  at  11— 
William  Jones,  Maescaled,  builder,  November  23,  at  11 — 
William  Joy,  Tonbridge,  plumber,  November  23,  at  10 — 
Heniy  Thomas,  Maesteg,  carpenter,  November  23.  at  11 — 
John  Woolfrey,  jun.,  Taunton,  builder,  November  21,  at  12 
—Arthur  Barrett.  Donhead,  St.  Andrew,  Wilts,  stone- 
mason, November  Ili — William  Baiendale,  Collyhurst, 
joiner  and  builder,  November  26,  at  11— George  Winstone 
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Bro.-ul,  Horfiold,  Glouccsler,  h.iildor,  Xovombor  -0  at  V  - 
Edwanl    Cl.arles   Mfidle   Walker  and  D.ivid  Alloli  Juifw 
f-iverpool,    timber    mL-rcliaiita,      Novomber     IS     at    11  — 
Al.ralium    Willott,     IniuUKre,   plumber  aud   sLuior.  Xo- 
vember  14,  at  10. 

soiicEs  or  srmxoa  imr  ust  exahikation 
December  15,  J  and  W.  Weeks.  Dartmouth,  biiljer  - 
Decembers,  W.  Whitehe.nd.  Shellield,  brick  inaniifaclurcr 
-December  12.  G.  T.  SpaWii.i-,  l.nrle»tliori)e,  brickuiaker 
—December  12.  A.  Ricbarilson,  reterb<iroiij;h  eneiiieer— 
November  27,  P.  S.  Douiielly,  Uua«ell  roail,  Peekliam 
builder- IioYomber  2,'..  U.  Pike.  Church  street.  Shorcditcli 
rariH!liter— N'ovemlwr  27,  C.  F.  Phelpa,  Kumellroad,  Ken- 
smctoo,  builder— November  17.  J.  Rabr.  Kast  Ham 
building  contractor  -  December  14,  II  Von'tliom,  Chaiiei 
street,  Bedford  row,  builder — November  24,  T.  Oregorv 
Alfreti>n.  DcrbvBbire.  builder— November  23,  T.  and  w! 
English,  Pet'rb.irough.  painters— November  2S,  A.  Thick 
Woolston,  Hautj^,  builder.  ' 

P-VRTNERKHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Clegg  .auil  Taylor,  Rochdale,  joimrs-Atkiiuon  and 
Holme.",  Noel  streot.  Soho,  gasfitiers— Baker  aud  Waldreii, 
Battersea  aqnare,  carpenters- Coatea  aud  Flotobor,  Tbrap' 
aton,  builders. 

DIVIDE.VDS. 

November  20.  B.  Bott-unley  and  G.  Spencelv,  Halifax 
stonemasons— November  20.  F.  Calvert.  Halifax,  plumber 
—November  16,  D.  G.  F.  JIacdonald,  Brighton,  survevor  — 
November  25,  W.  Brown,  Marvjiort,  joiner. 


LATEST   PRICES   OF  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

TluBSK.  dutv  1b  per  load,    n«b&ck,  U. 
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M'^.^^.^?'-.   '•WA'^LES    HEVArx    and 


VIKILL* 
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■-,  r    ,  ,    i, 
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C.  H.  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  AHTISilr 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS. 

^'^■  — L^tiii^'iKTB  uad  rracliati  Juiiu-n.. 

CAMBRIDGE   HALL,   NEWMAN   STKEET 

LONDON.  ' 
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Sweedish  Ban do 
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nOX   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

V^         „        .  M.^SL'FACTURKRS. 

PAINTED  GLASS  W0KKS_O  .rd  ilSLT^L^ 

„^ ^„  (fuljuliiiiig  SoulhMui,toii-»tri.t-tl    W  f 

WOODwiaBTONKCARyiNO.  uonilC    aKTAU  »nJ   MOSU- 

^.»«,„„        BELVEDEUE.ROAD.    I.AMBETn. 

LAKVISO.-A   trait  r«<locllOD  cir«Uxl  by  r,.i,,Liiit  ont  Ihi  voik 

^  Jl,.';!^'''?''^' ""''  """'"■'e  oj'r  iiy  i.»od  i.u>or. 

„.,«     GOTHU-  JUI.VEKS-  WORK  AND  FCRVirUaK. 
OOTHiC    METAL   WuRK    of  .vcrr  d^rttUpo.  toti^ta  8il,« 

Br:i*«,  aiid  lr\.in. 
ESTIBATES   FCRNISHEI.  lo  U,.  Clcrsy.  AtvWI*^  ud  tb. 

Tth'Ip,  ft.ir  la.i-rjiUiT  out  any  Dtvik'n 

THE  WUOLK  CF  THE  WORK   DOSE  O.N  TUB  PREIIIBBS. 

I    Vv        u    i"  '  """'"••J  C»ulojo«   «LI1,  „x,n\  bwOno  Dnlna 

.11  rtiL"     •'""nltu".  Puiit.d  01.™  »nJ  DnamUon,  lorw»rJ«lte 

COX  ft  SONS  Catmlotne  of  HonumeuU,  Tomb  BaIU,  and  Muno- 
tlAl  BraiM.  also  ui  t  fur  six  atAniii. 
8UOW  BOOUS— »  ud  a.  tlouli>mptcii.<tn>t,  Stiud.  LondoD. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

AEMIT  WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,  NEAR  MANCHESTER. 

TANNEBS,  CUKUlEl-.a.  «uJ  M  ASIJFACTUEEE8  OF 

IMPROViJD 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 
for  Machinery. 
PRIME  S'rUAP  AXU  JOLE  BUTTS. 
warehouse' 


..  ■  L^Btfi  -.-u.  (leo  by  post 

-SI,  MAUK-IJLNE,  LONDON,  K.C. 


R 


OYAL      POLYTECHNIC- 

An  Earthquake  In  England.— N«w  I<cctan>,  by  J-  L  Kinr. 
Esq  .  daily  at  two,  and  Munday,  Weflnradar.  and  Satardty  Brenin*-* 
at  half- [mat  seven.  "On  E.\rtlii]u.\kes  anJ  V..'-»>i  ■..,■»  i'.}.  nn.-ii'l- 
cent  pictorial  tUuatntiona  ;  and    th*    new     I  -r 

S.;halkpuliJich  — ••  L»   Belle  Fran.-e  and  tli 

at  four  and  nine,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Robert  '  » 

new  lecture  on  "  The  I,aat  Solar  Ecllpao"-  \  f 

alleged  spirftoal   vliitatiDBS,  entitled    "Tho  Si'.-^iltv   iLiitxr."  with 
marrelloas  effects. 


iglish  Block       „ pertoD      &5    0     0         0    0    0) 

do       Bar   do  £6    0    0        99    0    0  V  2) 

do      Eeflae     do        &7    0    0       .?    0    oj 

jnett 


Banca 
Straita 


do 
do 


93  10    0 


97    0    0) 
»    0    Oj 


Zrsc:— 

RngliBh  Sheet      perton       SS  19    0      25  10    0  3^ 

"Deratix'BT.  M.KooflngZinc  ....     do  £7    0    0       0    0 

*  And  4  per  cent,  dlacoont  if  laid  apoD  the  new  aystem 

Swedish  Eeg,  h&mmerMl      »....pertoo       15    0    0        IS  10    0    S) 
Swedish  Faggot    do  0     0    0         0    0    0 

BrKLTKs:— 

On  the  Spot    «^-«..„„ perton        SO    0    0        0    0     0 

QncsBiLTKK      ^ per  btl         6    17    0       0    0    0 

Bn)ui.rx  or  A^tuiost 
French    _»....» ton        •;3    0    0      0    0    0 


THE      SUBURBAN      VILLAGE      and 
OFNEEAL  DWELLINGS  C051PANY  (Limited). 
Capital.  £1.0(0.000,  in  ImO.ix^i  •Imres  of  £10  each. 
CHAiiULax— WiLLlAU  GILLBKE  UaBEBSHON,  £sq., 
F.K  I.b.A..   M.A.S. 
SrrrjrTART-WILLlAM  JONES.  F^f|. 
This  coroi^ny  haa  been  reorg:iniscd  under  entirely  fresh  dlrtcton  ; 
is  formed  lor  the  twneflt  of  the  workiiis  clas».  Vi  prorlde  Ibcm  with 
hoases  to  enable  them  to  become  their  own  landlords,  and  to  open  a 
eource  of  t.ife  and   profitable   inveetrncut   for   all  claaaiira.     Nothing 
speculative  Ifl  coutcui plated,  and  the  wcwrity   offered  in  of  a  nature 
const-intly  improving.     A  valuable  t»UU  has    be<n   tecured,  and  a 
good  dividend  is  tlien-by  already  assured. 

FuU  information  at  the  offices,  12,  York-hoUdinff^  Adelphl.E.C. 


THE  HERCULES  LAND,  BUILDING, 
and  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY  are  prepuvO  to  make  Itnint- 
diatc  ADVANCES  on  Mortgage  In  any  part  of  th«  Uait<d  Kin^idjca. 
IC4*l>aj'nients  by  monthly  lortklmeuti  Irooi  five  to  riLirt<«Q  j'«irB.— 
Pro^i  cctu»e«,  rules,  &c.,  on  apptlcatlon  at  the  So:l«ty*a  OfQoM,  39, 
Moor)fat«-str««t,  E.C. 

T.  J.  WESLEY  BENNETT.  Secretary. 


M 


ORTGAGE. 


TRUST     and     other 

UONEYS  to  bo  ADVANCED  on  tbo  loraritf  of  fref^old  or 

lejuobold  pro|)«rtics  In  or  noar  i«nlon. — PArlfcuUr*  to  H^i.n. 
Broiul.  Prltcliard,  nud  Wiltshire.  aactloDMn  uid  •mTeyora,  Stt, 
Foultry.  E.C. 

MONEY  promptly  ADVANCED  en  Per- 
■onal  or  any  available  »ecnrity.     A  '■ 

able  by  Imlalnient*.     No  prvlinilnao'  '«"■  '• 

ADVANCE    COMPANY     (Llmltwl),    2, 

Garden,   and  at  14.  Southampton  row.  B._ ..,..    ....     .:    -:i, 

nine  to  six.    Bllla  dUcount«d,    Forms  free. 

F.  J.  HAJrVEY.  BMrttaTT' 


HERCULES 

INSURANCE     COM  PAN  V     ;  LIMITED). 


o.i.  roRvnn.T. 


C 


A  U  T  I O  N.— B  L  A  K E'S      PATENT 

^J  STONE  EEEAKER.-IN  CHANCERY.  — "BLAKE  ». 
ARCHEE."  November  12.  18«7.— Hts  Honoor  the  Vice  Chancellor 
Wood  having  (..und  a  verdict  In  favour  of  th«  plalntifT"  In  the 
above  cause,  e-stablmhiJig  the  validity  of  Blake's  Patent,  and  made  a 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant".  Mr»»'"s.  Th'^mas 
Archer  and  Son,  o(  Dunston  Engine  Works  ntjvr  Gile»h'-Ji'Kin-Tyne, 
from  infrinKiing  «u.i  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  p»r  to  mn  plain- 
tilTs  the  costa  of  the  soit,  all  peiaona  are  hereby  cautionrd  aj^alnit 
manufacturing,  selling,  or  usinif  any  itone  breakers  ilmllar  to  Blake  s, 
which  have  not  been  manufactured  by  the  plainUffs.  Application 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  f^r  Injunctions 
against  all  persona  who  may  be  found  Iniringing  BUke's  Fal*n  afWt 
this  notire.— Sole  maker  in  England,  H.  B.  ltAESDK>,  Soho 
Foondry,  Maulow-IftUe,  Leeds. 


-TRAND.  W.C. 

r.  I..c«da.  L«lc«aUr,  LlfW 


tbo  Company  fa  not  fally  Hpr— wil*d. 
SAHCBL  J.  SIIRtTBB,  lUoagw. 


WHITTINGTON   LIFK    ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

CHIEF  OFFICE:  37,  MOORGATE  STREET.  T/)N1>0N. 

BBANCU  OFFICE;  W,  PICCADILLY,    HA»CUEbTER. 

MoonuiTT  IUtw  of  Premlams— especially  lor  yonni  llT«a. 
Boxi-sb  have  been  decUred  In  If^fi-J.  1«3.  and  lr«. 
PoLicin  made  payable  during  Ilf*-time 
IvraUO  A5D8BLXJ»i>^a-t«  Livn  insurtd  on  a  new  pnnclpM. 

ALFKED  T.  BOW8EE,  Hanaff«r. 


GOUT  and  RHEURLATISM.— The  eicru- 
cUtlni  palu  of  Goal  or  RbrumaUsm  is  quickly  rwlli-rrf  and 
cured  in  a  (cw  days  by  that  oelcbraUd  medicine.  BLAIR'S  bOCT  •od 

They  rMtUe  norMtraint  of  diet  or  eonflcement  during  their »•• 
and  art  c<n# In  to  prerent  the  disease  attaekin*  "TT"^'  P»"  •  _,  ,. 

Sild  by  aU  Medicine  Vendor*,  at  la.  Hd.  and  *fc  M.  p«  bo"  " 
obtained  thioofh  aoy  ChnalA. 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  MARBLE  COMPANY, 

IN  coasequence  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  having  taken  their 
old  premises,  have  KEMOVED  to 

1,  WILSOK-STEEET,  FIKSBUEY,  E.G., 

Wtere  Archuleta.  EuilderB.  Ac,  wlU  find  the  largest  Stock  ol  MAKBLE  CHIMNEYPIECBS  and 
BEGISTEE  STOVES  in  London. 

OAKBLE  CDim^KYPIECE  &  RECIISTER  STOVE  £1  6s.  6d. 

A  Liberal  Commission  allowed  to  the  Trade. 

W.    H.    BURKE    AND    CO., 

QDaREY  peopeietops, 
masons,  sculptobs,  and  caevees  ik  mabble,  gbanite,  and  stone. 

WOEKS  AND  STUDIOS— 17,  Newman-street.  Oxford-street,  London;  Rance,  BELQin-M. 
QUARRIES— IPPLEPEN',  Devonshire. 
GALLERIES— Warwick  HonsE,  142  and  144,  Regext-street,  29,  30,  an  J  31,  Warwick-street,  W. 
No  charge  for  estimates.  Specimens  of  foreign  and  British  marbles  on  application. 


PENRYN  GRANITE  QUARRIES  COMPANY  (LIMITED) 

1,  CHATHAM  PLACE,  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE,  LONDON,  E.G., 

AND    AT 

PENBYN,     COE.NWAI.I-. 

THIS  Compnny  is  prepared  to  SUPPLY  GRANITE  of  the   Finest  Quality  in  any  Size  and  Quantity.    The  Granite  from  the  QoarrleB  of 

this  Company  has  been  Selected  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  upper  cooreesof  the  Thames  Embankment. 

G.  C.  SILK,  Secretary. 

JOHN   FREEMAN  AND  SONS, 

GKANITE     QUAEEIEES    AISTD    MERCHANTS, 

OFFICFS,    PENfiYN,    CORNWALL. 

Quarries  at  Penryn,  Penzance  and  Cheesewring.     Steam  Machinery  at  Penryn  and  Lisbeard. 

Communiratioiis  for  Prices  may  be  addressed  to  the  Offices  at  Penrj-n  ;  Wessrs.  Freeman,  27,  Millbauk-street;  or  Measrfl. 

Tregelles  and  Taylor,  95,  Cannon-street,  London. 

CHARLES    GOODYEAR, 

GEAMITE  MERCHANT, 

la    Prepared   to   Supply   from   his  Works  known  an 

THE      DE     LANK     GRANITE     QUARRIES. 

Stone  ot  a  Superior  Quality  for  EngineeriDg  and  general  Building  PurjioseB.     Granite  from  the  above  QuarrieB  is  being  extensively  naed  in 

pome  of  the  larget-t  engineering  woi^ks  now  in  the  course  of  construction. 

OFFICES  ;  Country— Fore  Street.  Bodmin,  Cornwall.        London-  19,  Northumberland  Street.  Strand,  W.O. 

PAVING    SET^ 

THE    "WELSH    GRANITE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

Supplies  the  BEST  SETS. 

They  Comhine,  more  than  any  other  Stone  in  the  Market,  the  Qualities  of 

ROUGHNESS    and    SAFETY    -with    DURABILITY    and    ECONOMY. 

Address,  the  MANAGER,    Yr  Eifl  Quarry,  Trevor,  Caernarvon,  North  Wales. 

w.  &  J.  E.  feeemXn\ 

MERCHANTS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  STONE  AND  GRANITE, 

DEPOTS  adjoining  the  Comujercia  (  Surrey    Docks.  Eothcrhithe  ;  lUucrlecfield-Btreet,   City-road  ;  and  MilHniuk-Btreet.  Westminster— where 
liBtimales   may  Le  obtained  for  Deliverite,  eitlier  ty  Vestel  or  >iail.  to  a]l  paits  of  tlie  KingdoD). 

OFFICE— 27,  MILLBANK  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

RANSOME'S     PATENT    CONCRETE    STONE. 

WHICH  for  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY,  CHEAPNESS,  SHARPNESS  of  OUT- 
LINE, BEAUTY  of  APPEARANCE,  and  above  all  for  its  PERFECT  RESEM- 
BLANCE to  NATURAL  STONE  stands  unrivalled,  and  bemg  MADE  WITHOUT 
BURNING  is  free  frcm  all  liability  to  shrinking  oi  .iis'ortion.  It  surpasses  all  uther  material  in 
its  apphcability  to  ARCHITECTURAL  EMBELLISHMENT,  CAPITALS,  COR- 
NICES, WINDOV/  DRESSINGS,  Trusses,  Balustrades,  Gate  Piers,  Te  minals, 
Fountains,  Vases,  Jardinets,  Statues,  Flower  Boxes,  and  Edgings  for  Garden 
Borders  ;  also  for  Monuments,  Tombs,  and  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  Requirements. 

i.bc;Bs.]v»E8  okaNtgu  by  the 
PATENT  COls CRETE   STOKE   COMPAKY,  LIMITED, 

2,  QUEEN  ElEEEx  PLACE,  SOUTH V/ARK  BBIEGE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

WILLIAM     ORME     OAR  T  E  R, 

s^iVKasi^ooSy, 

SLATE  MERCHANT,  QUARRY  PROPRIETOR,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTICLES  IN  SLATE. 
SLATES  for  ROOFING  of  every  Size  and  Quality,  either  Blue,  Grey,  Green,  or  Red,  direct 

from  the  Qnarries  In  Wales  or  WeBlmorelAiid.  at  wholesale  prii-es  in  truck  loiuls  of  not  less  than  Ave  tons.   ''  '  * 

SLATE  SLABS,  direct  from  the  Quarries  in  "Wales,  at  "VVholesaie  prices,  in  truck  loads 

of  not  less  than  five  tuUB.  ^  ' 

SLAI E  ORNAMENTAL   ENAMELLED  ARTICLES  in  imitation  of  the  most  costly 

marbles,     Chlniuej  pie.  ea,  Bftllm,  Fiiters.  W^ll  liningn,  Table  tops.  Columns,  &c  ,  &c 

SLATE  PLAIN  ARTICLES.— Working  Squares  and  other  Uteneils  for  Brewing,  Water 

uT.iVuifnp vSn.''T^rl'?,''ll"Vi*'Li^'''''T'''  ^.''^'p'  Greenbooses.  Ac.  Lining  and  Shelves  for  Strong-rooms.  Horse  and   Cow  Mangers. 
^f^L'^lT,lV''.   *'.^/'i"^:'i';.*^4'''«J^""«'i''    PavemenU._  Lavfttones.   Urinals,   and  aU  articles  for  Sanitary  Purposes       Billiard  and 


Ciflterm 

Stall  ^ ^  ^..„ ^„„., _..__  ^ 

Bagatelle  Table   Beds  mo»t  tarefullv  finished,  and  ridge  roll  plain  and  created. 

LARGE     STOCK     OF     ROOFING     SLATES     ON 


r  Sanitary  Purposes 
EXPORT. 


PORTLAND    STONE    COMPANY    (LIMITED) 

supplies  direct  fium  its  Quanies 

PORTLAND     BLOCK     STONE, 

Of  Fine  and  Even  Texture,  Sound,  and  Durable,  in  Blocks  of   any  Dimensions,  or  Sawn  in  Slabs   of 
Various  Thicknesses. 

PORTLAND     ROACH     STONE, 

Extensively  vised  for  Dock  and  Sea  WaUs,  Machinery  Beds,  Foundations,  &c.,  in  Blocks  of  all  sizes 
at  a  Low  Price.  ' 

Stone  can  be  forwarded  eitlier  per  Vessel,  london  and  Sonth-Western  or  Great  Western 

Kailways  and  their  connections. 

For  Prices,  Particulars,  and  Bamjiles  apply  to  the  Sfanager 

MR.  J.  J.  R.  SHORT,  ISLE  OF  PORTLAND,  DORSET. 

London  Orders  may  be  addressed  to  10,  PARK  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W, 


MITCHELL, 


Vjr    >  MARBLE.  STONE.  AND  GRANITE  WORKS. 

enow  ROOMS  :—lKli.  BliUMfTON  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.W. 
Where  Architw;ts,  Builders,     aiid   Merctiiiiits    will   tiiiii   tl.e    Large! 
uid   beat  stock  Of  Chimnej-pieces  and   Muiiuuii'iilB  in    Loudon,    o 
whluh    Books,  Catalognea,  and    Sheets    of  Monuments  wOl  be  lor* 
warded  on  application. 
Estimates  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

MANUFACTOEY  at  WALTON  STKEET, 


DEVON  RED  MARBLE  WORKS,  Teign- 
mouth. — Estimates  furnished   for  all  descriptions  of  Marble 
Works,  to  whicb  the  Devon  marbles  are  applicable.     The  trade  sup- 
plied in  block  and  scantling,  william  s.  hike. 
London  Agent ;  Mr.  J.  HARTLEY.  Oakville,  Maple-road, 
Anertey.  3,E. 


FOR  MARBLE  and  STONE  CHIMNEY- 
PIECES    go    to    BOWKR.  5,  Church-street,  Clapham-road, 
London,  S.W. 

Stone.  Marble, 
each.     eacD, 
Bed-room Cnimnevpicee,  anyopeninglo  2ft.  6in  ,  at      3a.        12a. 

8iu.  Box  ditto  any  opening  to  3(t.,  at 6s.      22s.  6d. 

Sin.  ditto  caps  and  bases,  any  opening  to  3ft 78.  6d.      Sub. 

Sin.  Trubs  and  Leaf,  any  opening  to  3ft.,  at  lis. 

Min.         ditto  ditto  aitto  iSs. 

loin,  ditto,  with  superior  base  and  impost  caps,  any 

openiijc  to  3ft ,  at     » 15fl. 

Ditto,  with  double  0.6.  and  centre  bead  trnse,  any 

opening  to  Mi.,  at        18s, 

Ditto,  with  O.G.  flhelf.  at Zfli. 

Head  and  Foot  Stone,  (Os. 

Estim.itea  given  for  all  kinds  of  mason  vork. 


38fl. 
42s. 


4&B. 


fiOa. 


FABBRICOTTI'S  MARBLE  SAWING 
MILLS,  by  Improved  Machinery,  Auckland-street,  and  Glyn- 
atreet,  Vauxhall.  Blocks,  of  evtry  quality,  sawn  promptly,  with 
rapidity  and  accaracy.  at  moderate  rates. 

A  selection  of  good  Vein  and  Sicilian,  sawn  into  useful  thicknesses, 
on  Bale  at  per  foot  cube,  and  Sawing.  Blocks  sawn  into  Scautbing 
by  steam  rippers.  Powerful  Steam  Lathes  for  Turning  Columns,  Ac  , 
up  to  12ft.  lenfj-tb. 


THE  OLD  DEVONSHIRE 
GRANITE  AND  MARBLE  WORKS 

58,  UNION  STREET,  PLYMOUTH. 
ItOlEY  AVU  CO  ,  Proprietors. 


liliOYD     &    CO., 

MARBLE  MERCHANTS.         IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

EVERY  DESCBIPTION  OF  MARBLE. 

1.  GROSVENOR  ROAD,  VAUXHALL   BRIDGE,  LONDON,  S.W 


SERPENTINE. 

LIZARD  SERPENTINE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

9,    GAEEICK    STEEET, 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

THE    DEVO  ^  SHIRE    RED    jyEARBLE 

QUARRIES. 

J.   &,  E.   GOAD, 

(Late  WM.  BEOWN), 

Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  of 

DEVONSHIRE  MARBLE  CHIMNETPIECES, 

COLUMNS,  io,.  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  OF  COLOUR. 

Thf   Tja-Jf  Snyitud  vith  Vettynshire  Mnrhle  Ilov^h  Bloelis  ami  Sawn 

Rlabu  on   K^'isonable  Tejvts, 

PHCENIX   STT:AIiI   MARBLE   WOEKS, 

3T0NEHUL.SE,  PLYMOUTH. 


JOHN  ST,  POLISHED  GBANITE  WORKS, 
ABERDEEN. 

JAMES  WRIGHT,  Manufacturer  of  Polished  Granite  to  Her 
Majesty,  supplies  flrst-class  Monuments,  Columns,  Pilasters,  ftc  4c. 
Loudon  Agent,  Mr.  ALEXANDER  NICHOLSON,  60,  Mark-lane.  E.0 


GRANITE 


POLISHED 

L         MONUMENTS,  COLUMNS.  PILASTERS,  FOUNTAINS 
PEDESTALS. 

Aim   EVtRY    DESCBIPTION  OF 

ARCHITECTURAL  WORK 

E.xecuted  in 

RED    AND    GREY    GRANITE. 

The  RED  Granite  is   very  brilliant  in  Colour.     In  the  GREY  the 

C  >Loure  do  not  blend  into  a  dull  shade,  but  are  well  deflneo. 

DesigDD  forwarded  on  application. 

D.  H.  AND  J.  NEWALL, 

GRANITE     WORKS,    DALBEATTIE,    near     OUMFRIKB 

LONDON  AGENT— MR.  JOSEPH  HARTLEV, 

Oakville.  Maple-road,  Anerley,  B.E 


POLISHED    GRANITE, 

BRILLIANT  RED,  PINK,  BLUE,  and  SILVER  ORAY 

SPECIMENS  may  be  Seen,   and  Desi-ins 
and  Prices  obtained,  at  the  SCOTTISH  GRANITE  AGENCY, 
11,  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  E.G. 


WILLIAM  -WHITE,  Agect. 


GRANITE,    in   Blocks,    or  manufactured 
Paving  Sets,  Curbing.   Tmms.    Steps  and  Landinpp.    MoQU- 
meuts.  Tombs,  PedestalB  Columna   Sc, 

JOHN  I.   MELDRUM, 
Barnbarroch  Granite  Works.  Dalbeattie,  N.B.     Agent   for  Aberdeen 
red  or  grey  granites.     (Special  rates  per  rail    to  the  principal  towns 
in  Eoglaud.) 


GRANITE  PAVING  KERBS,  &c.— The 
most  Durable  and  Eoonumical.  renuiriug  half  tbe  usual  d«ptb, 
oy  Hhip  and  rail  (In  any  foi-m  and  quantity  ordered),  from  Port  Nant 
Quarry,  PwUbell,  North  Wales,  or  London  Dep6t,  Charlotte- street 
Rallwa?  Arches),  Blackfriars-road,  9.E, 

PORT  NANT  GBANITE  COMPANY. 
14,    CHATHAM    PLAOB.    BLAOBJ'BIARU    B0A1>,    E.O. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  NOVEilDER  20,  136S. 


ASSOCIATED    ARTS    INSTITUTE. 

WE  recently  gave  an  account  of  the  open- 
ing  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  tliis 
corapaivitively  new  institution  and  a  report  of 
the  adilress  of  its  president,  Professor  West- 
macott.  We  propose  now  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks respecting  each  of  these,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  in  which  we  hitely  reviewed 
the  proceedings  of  the  longer  established 
bodies  of  our  own  profession — the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  the  Architectural 
Association. 

In  the  lirst  place,  we  fully  recognise  the 
wants  to  fulfil  which  this  society  has  been 
established.  That  social  intercourse  and  means 
of  interchauging  ideas  supplied  to  architects  by 
the  flourishing  institutions  we  have  named, 
and  many  others  which  e.'iist  in  the  provinces, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  seem  hitherto  to 
have  been  but  very  sparingly  alforded  to 
painters  and  sculptors.  The  Royal  Academy 
and  other  societies  of  artists  have  quite  dif- 
f>Trnt  objects  in  view,  viz.,  the  exhibition  and 
sale  of  executed  works,  and  they  are  besides 
comparatively  limited,  and,  in  fact,  closed  to  all 
but  their  own  members.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  architects  and  engineers  have  benefited 
greatly  by  the  advantages  of  the  kind  referred 
to  that  they  enjoy,  while  considerable  public 
services  may  be  traced  to  them  ;  the  success 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  all  the 
societies  established  by  these  professions  is 
perhaps  the  best  proof  that  can  be  adduced  as 
to  their  having  been  needed. 

The  want  of  similar  opportunities  has,  we 
think,  tended  greatly  to  that  condition  of  art 
iu  England  which  is  thus  summarized  by 
Professor  Westmacott  :  "  We  see  much  of 
originality  of  art  arising  from  each  artist 
pursuing  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination.s, 
but  all  must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  want  of  association  in  all  that  they  do." 
The  truth  of  this  observation  must  be  patent 
to  everyone  who  compared  the  gallery  of 
modern  British  art  at  the  Leeds  Exhibition 
with  either  the  ancient  or  foreign  ones,  and  it 
was  equally  observable  and  very  generally 
noticed  in  the  International  Exhilntions  of 
Loudon  and  Paris.  On  the  continent  a 
.species  of  centralisation  under  the  patronage 
aud  supervision  of  Government  exists  as  a 
corrective  for  this  particular  evil.  Artists  are 
tbere  educated  in  an  academical  groove  which 
compels  them  to  adopt  a  kind  of  unity  in 
their  practice.  Such  unity,  it  is  true,  is 
neither  to  be  altogether  admired  or  desired; 
that  which  we  seek  is  voluntary  and  intelli- 
gent, the  result  of  conviction  and  not  of  com- 
pulsion. Yet  how  shall  a  man  hear  if  there  be 
none  to  preach  I  The  purpose  of  this  class 
of  associations  is  to  provide  the  pulpit  and  to 
bring  together  the  preacher  and  the  hearers  ; 
but  the  Professor,  rather  unnecessarily,  in  our 
opinion,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
apologise  for  this  function  of  the  Associated 
Arts  Institute;  for,  in  alluding  to  the  existence 
of  prejudices  against  such  societies  on  the 
ground  that  they  often  ended  where  they  had 
begun— in  talk,  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  this 
being  a  debating  society,  and  said  "its  mem- 
bers never  meet  until  their  work  of  the  day 
is  finished,  when  they  meet  to  exchange 
opinions."  For  our  part  we  confess  the  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  one  without  a  dift'erence. 
We  presume  that  the  same  might  be  said  of 
every  society  of  the  kind  ;  their  meetings 
usually  are  held  in  the  evenings,  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  business  of  the  day,  and  we 
imagine  that  the  method  of  exchanging 
,  opinions  must  be  the  same  in  every  case,  ex- 
cept it  might  be  among  the  Quakers.  We 
would  advise  the  Professor  at  once  boldly  to 
admit  the  fact  that  it   is   for  talk  and  the 


benefits  accruing  from  it  alone  that  the 
society  has  been  formed,  and  that  unless  the 
members  intend  to  exercise  this  vocation  or 
that  of  listeners  they  had  better stayat  home. 
We  can  well  remember,  as  an  especial 
privilege,  the  having  been  admitted  in  years 
past  as  one  of  a  brotherhood  of  artists  who 
inet  in  their  own  rooms  without  such  forma- 
lity, nor  should  we  be  consistent  willi  facU  if 
we  gave  an  impression  that  anvthing  else 
than  talk  was  tlie  main  attraction  of  tliose  as- 
semblages ;  and  we  can  at  le.ist  speak  for  our- 
selves and  attribute  no  small  share  of  the 
knowledge  we  possess,  of  the  principles  we 
have  adopted,  and  of  the  zeal  which  has 
enabled  us  to  bullet  with  the  world  for  those 
principles  to  the  result  of  those  discussions  ; 
and  It  IS  generally  acknowledged  that  the  en- 
tirely changed  and  improved  character  of  the 
works  annually  exhibited  may  be  traced  to 
the  effect  wrought  by  those  reformcr.s,  many 
ot  whom  are  now  eminent,  and  we  think  that 
they  were  in  no  slight  degree  inlluenced  by 
the  agency  which  we  have  pointed  out.  We 
can  recall  to  mind  also  many  pleasant  sum- 
mer excursions  to  a  locality  frequented  by 
young  painters,  and  believe  that  we  can  attri- 
bute almost  as  much  good  to  the  criticisms 
and  discussions  which  wliiled  away  the 
evenings  a?  to  the  more  solitary  work  done 
during  the  days,  for  men  may,  and  often  do, 
go  muddling  on  by  themselves  upon  a  wrong 
tack  and  be  only  wasting  time,  while  they 
may  get  their  eyes  opened  in  a  moment  to 
the  perception  of  the  right  one  when  in  con- 
tact with  others. 

Now,  such  an  association  as  the  one  we  are 
noticing  supplies  in  a  regular  and  organised 
manner  those  opportunities  which  can  only 
be  enjoyed  otherwise  in  a  limited  an<l  de- 
sultory one,  and,  in  a  Darwinian  sense,  it  will 
act  far  the  more  powerfully,  bringing  more 
and  ditl'erently  constituted  minds  to  bear  on 
the  same  subject ;  for  it  is  but  natural  that  in 
the  meetings  of  friends  it  will  be  mainly 
"  birds  of  a  feather  that  will  (lock  together,'" 
and  then  they  foster  each  other's  prejudices 
rather  than  confute  and  disperse  them.  In 
the  more  general  meetings  of  societies,  on  the 
contrary,  all  are  not  likely  to  be  of  one  mind, 
and  every  subject  is  sure  to  be  viewed,  as  it 
should  be,  from  various  and  even  opposite 
points. 

Had  the  young  pre-Rafi'aelites,  whom  no 
one  can  deny  to  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
age,  been  obliged  to  wrangle  in  such  an 
arena,  to  maintain  their  new  doctrines  among 
a  larger  and  less  sympathetic  circle,  they 
would  have  had  fewer  pricks  to  kick  against 
in  actual  life  ;  for  most  of  wliat  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  chaff  by  the  painful  ex- 
perience of  failure  would  have  been  winnowed 
away,  and  what  all  now  allow  to  have  been 
wheat  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  readily 
acknowledged  and  prized.  As  it  was,  having 
none  to  contradict  them,  they  persuaded 
themselves  they  were  wholly  right,  and 
though  the  truths  for  which  they  fought  have 
largely  prevailed,  they  have  been  obliged  to 
give  up  as  error  much  of  that  which  they  put 
forward  then  with  equal  pertinacity,  and 
which  greatly  retarded  their  own  progress  and 
impeded  the  good  which  they  might  have 
been  able  to  effect. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  with  reference  to 
their  own  brethren  in  art  that  painters  and 
sculptors  need  to  learn  and  practice  that 
"  renunciation  of  self"  inculcated  by  Professor 
Westmacott ;  they  require  to  have  far  more 
intimate  relations  and  .sympathies  with  the 
public  than  they  have  at  present,  and  also 
with  the  professors  of  other  branches  of  art, 
and  p.articularly  with  architects.  All  sulfer 
alike  by  the  isolation  with  which  they  have 
been  so  long  content,  and  there  are  few  better 
means  of  counteracting  this  evil  than  such 
associatioES  atford.  At  present  it  seems  all 
haphazard  as  to  whether  the  pictures  painted 
by  artists  are  such  as  the  public  need,  so  that, 
when  finished,  they  may  or  may  not  be  sold. 
We  think  we  should  be  tolerably  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  majority  are  practical  mistakes, 


and  that  even  if  purchasers  bo  found,  the  pic- 
tures prove  unsuitable  to  the  positions  or  the 
light  which  alone  can  bo  provided  for  them, 
so  that  H  grievous  waste  of  power  is  the  re- 
siilt.  How  much  of  this  might  l)e  obviated  if 
there  were  more  of  communion  between 
artists  and  their  patrons  '. 

Anollier  evil  is  tliat  painters  are  oc- 
cupying themselves  in  the  multiplicalion  of 
ttihlcnux  de  ffenn-  upon  petty  cauva-ses  till 
they  become  a  drug  in  the  market,  while  the 
decoration  of  our  walls  aud  our  windows, 
which  we  do  want  painted,  are  left  in  the 
hanils  of  mere  tradesmen,  and  too  generally 
ore  disfigured  with  mere  caricatures  of  art. 
The  wholesome  fusion  of  the  amateur  and  ar- 
tistic elements  contemplated  bythe  A'isocialcd 
Arts  Institute  may  therefore  be  productive  of 
mutual  advantages,  and  the  interchange  of 
ideas,  by  which  the  former  class  no  doubt 
will  allow  that  they  at  least  will  benefit,  may, 
we  think,  act  not  less  beneficially  on  the 
latter. 

Considering  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  it 
has  met,  we  think,  with  an  encouraging  de- 
gree of  success,  and  certainly  seems  to  stand 
alone  among  societies  of  the  kiml  in  point  of 
economy;  and  although  it  is  contemplated  to 
double  the  amount  of  subscriptions  (now  only 
five  shillings  per  annum),  the  aflvantage  of  so 
doing  will  be  obvious  if  it  will  enable  the 
discourses  and  discussions  to  be  published. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  will  bo 
no  lack  of  subjects  suited  to  the  special  con- 
sideration of  its  members.  The  history  of 
ancient  art,  the  lives  of  painters  and  sculp'tor.s, 
the  characteristics  of  various  schools,  the 
best  means  of  preserving  or  restoring  those 
works  which  have  been  han.led  down  to  us 
from  past  times,  the  experiences  of  living 
artists  as  to  the  various  methods  of  painting, 
I)articularly  with  reference  to  architectural 
decoration  and  its  permanence,  the  value  of 
the  various  pigments  manufactured  for  them, 
and  uunaerous  other  questions  may  be  de- 
bated at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  with 
great  practical  advantage. 


GEOMETRICALLY  DETEUMI.XIXG  THE 
STRESSES  I.\  GIKDKKS  AND  KOOFS. 

SOME  time  ago,  in  ISfwO,  Professor 
Culniann,  filling  the  chair  of  Civil  Eugi- 
neeringat  the  Zurich  Polytechnic  school, pub- 
lished, under  the  name  of  "  Crajihical  Statics," 
a  geometrical  mode  of  determiningtbestresscs 
in  structures  which  deserves  the  greatest  at- 
tention from  practical  engineers  and  archi- 
tects. It  is  a  process  in  which  geometrical 
construction  is  substituted  for  complicated  cal- 
culations ;  or,  in  other  word.s,  by  which  a 
great  saving  in  time  can  be  effected,  together 
with  a  self-evident  avoidance  of  liability  to 
error.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  process  enables 
the  architect  or  engineer  to  instantly  note  the 
effects  of  any  alteration  he  may  chance  to 
make  in  his  designs.  As  is  seen  one 
example  we  have  chosen  is  that  of  the  well- 
known  case  of  a  common  Warren  girder. 

We  are  often  asked  to  indicate  the  means 
of  determining  the  strengths  of  frames,  and 
the  simple  and  yet  correct  plan  we  explain 
may  serve  as  a  general  answer  to  a  great 
number  of  such  inquirio,«.  in  order  to  do 
this  we  have  been  obliged  to  Ijegin  by  stat- 
ing the  principles  on  which  these  construc- 
tions are  based  ;  and  we  will  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  to  their  practical  applications. 
These  extremely  useful  and  simple  methods 
are  not  so  generally  known  in  England  as 
they  deserve  to  be,  though  on  the  continent, 
and  especially  in  Switzerland,  thiy  are  begin- 
ning to  be  very  extensively  applied.  A  very 
particular  advantage  of  this  method  is  its  ap- 
plicability to  cases  which  cannot  be  easily,  if 
at  all,  reached  by  calculation.  We  have  thus 
been  enabled  to  apply  itto  the  determination  of 
earth  pressures  in  general,  as  in  embankments 
and  tunnels,  &c.,  to  scafl'oldings,  &o. 
The  basis  of  the  method  is  simply  that  of  th« 
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almost  popularly  known  principle  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
force  can  be  geometrically  represented  by  a 
straig  t  line  running  ]>arallel  to  the  given 
force,  and  dcnotinj?  the  amount  of  the  force 
by  its  length.  Ot  course  a  line  per  se  can- 
not exactly  denote  a  force,  but  if  the  course 
of  the  force  or  its  direction  from  (say)  right 
to  left  be  also  held  to  be  indicated  by  the  line, 
then  all  the  required  qualifications  are  given. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  have  a 
number  of  forces  acting  in  a  plane  upon  the 
same  point.  "We  then  have,  a3  indicated  in 
the  following  diagram,  to  find  the  result- 
ant of  any  number  of  given  Ibrces  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
actLun  upon  one  point,  as  indicated  in  lig. 
1  :_?Draw  a  polygon  O  a  h  c  d  e  with  its 
sides  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  parallel  to  the  directions  and 
equal  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces.  These 
must  be  so  arranged  that  if  we  indicate  the 
courses  of  these  forces  in  all  the  sides  by 
arrows,  all  these  arrows  must  point  in  the  same 
course  round  the  irregular  polygon.  The  line 
E,  closing  this  polygon  by  joining  the  origin 
O  with  the  end  e,  represents  the  required  re- 
sultant in  direction  and  magnitude. 


t  ic.S 


This  resultant  is  to  be  taken  in  a  course 
opposite  to  the  curve  of  the  given  forces.  Any 
one  of  the  diagonals  in  the  polygon  represents 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  placed  between 
the  two  points  formed  by  that  diagonal.  This 
polygon  may  be  termed  the  "  polygon  of 
forces,"  and  it  can  be  proved  by  successively 
combining  the  forces  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

If  the  polygon  of  any  given  number  of 
forces,  acting  upon  the  same  point,  is  closed, 
these  forces  will  balance  each  other  ;  and  vice 
versa.  This  is  substantially  the  same  propo- 
Bition  as  that  stated  by  Dr.  Kankine,  par. 
No.  53  of  his  "  Applied  Mechanics." 

To  determine  two  forces  of  given  direction 
80  that  they  may  balance  any  number  of 
known  forces,  all  acting  upon  the  same  point, 
construct  the  polygon  of  the  given  forces  and 
close  it  by  two  lines  parallel  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  given  forces.  These  lines 
taken  in  the  same  direction  round  the  polygon 
as  the  others  represent  the  required  forces. 
The  second  principle  is  a  consequence 
of  the  first,  and  the  third  is  easily  proved  by 
the  second.  With  the  assistance  of  these 
principles  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  stresses  on 
a  Wairen  girder.  To  explain  the  process  it 
will  be  sullieient  to  determine  the  stresses  in 
a  small  girder  constructed  with  only  four  di- 
visions in  the  top  beam,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
There  will  be  no  dilliculty  in  afterwards  ex- 
tending this  to  larger  girders. 

We  will  designate  its  parts  by  numbering 
the  connecting  points,  and  by  calling  each  bar 
lying  between  tnem  by  the  numbers  at  its  two 


ends.  We  assume  that  the  girder  is  loaded 
with  ten  tons  at  each  connecting  point  of  the 
top  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  points  2,  4,  C  ;  while 
the  resistances  A  and  B  of  the  supports  act 
upon  the  extreme  ends  0  and  8.  As  the  load 
has  been  assumed  to  be  uniformly  distri- 
buted, each  of  these  two  resistances  is  equal  to 
half  the  entire  load  of  30,  or  equal  to  15  tons. 
It  is  a  necessary  property  of  any  structure 
that  all  the  forces  acting  upon  the  same  con- 
necting point  should  be  in  equilibrium  ;  and 
we  employ  this  property  to  ascertain  the 
stresses  in  the  different  bars.  If  all  the  forces 
acting  upon  such  a  point  are  known  with  the 
exception  of  two,  these  two  can  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  last  ptinciple  stated.  We 
begin  at  the  point  0,  where  the  resistance  A, 
equal  to  15  tons,  acts  upwards,  and  we  will 
proceed  to  determine  the   stresses  in  the  bars 

0  1  and  0  2,  the  directions  of  which  are  given. 
We  draw  the  vertical  line  OA,  fig.  4,  parallel 
to  the  force  A  in  fig.  3  ;  and  make  it,  by  any 
scale,  equal  to  15  tons.  The  line  A  a  is  then 
drawn  from  A  parallel  to  the  horizontal  bar 
o2  ;  and  Ime  0  (X  parallel  to  the  sloping  bar  ol. 
These  intersect  one  another  at  a.  Therefore, 
the  lines  A  a  and  O  a  respectively  give  the 
required  amounts  in  tons  of  the  stresses  on  the 
bars  O  2  and  0  1.  They  are  of  15  tons  and  21.2 
tons.  The  curves  of  these  forces  only  remain 
to  be  determined  in  order  to  know  whether 
the  bars  have  to  sustain  tension  or  compres- 
sion. For  this  purpose,  as  we  know  the  course 
of  the  force  O  A,  which  is  indicated  by  an 
arrow,  we  have  only  to  follow  round  the  poly- 
gon of  forces,  which  is  in  this  case  represented 
by  the  triangle  A  0  a  A,  and  to  draw  arrows 
in  the  directions  in  which  we  follow  the  sides 
O  a  and  A  a.  By  drawing  other  arrows  in 
lig.  3  parallel  to  the  corresponding  arrows  in 
fig.  4  we  see  that  the  stress  in  the  bar  0  2  in 
fig.  3  acts  against  the  point  0  ;  and  that  the 
bar  0  2  has  con3e(iuently  to  undergo  compres- 
sion. Further,  the  force  in  0  1  strives  to  pull 
the  point  0  towards  1,  testifying  to  a  tensile 
stress.  For  the  sakeof  clearness  we  shall  hence- 
forth indicate  tension  by  a  single  and  compres- 
sion by  a  double  line,  both  in  the  elevation  of 
the  Warren  girder  and  in  the  polygon  of  forces. 
By  this  means  the  course  of  the  forces  can  be 
seen  both  in  the  elevation  and  by  comparing 
both  figures  also  in  the  polygon  of  forces. 
We  must  observe  that  in  the  elevation  the 
stress  acts  on  an  extremity  of  the  bar  in  a 
sense  opposite  to  that  in  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  1.  We  have 
here,  besides  the  last  determined  force  in 
0  1,  the  unknown  stresses  in  1  2  and  1  3. 
The  stress  in  O  1  is  given  in  fig.  4  by  the 
line  0  a,  and  its  sense  is  now  contr.ary  to  that 
indicated  by  the  arrow.  Proceeding  as  be- 
fore, we  draw  O  b  parallel  to  1  3  and  a  h 
parallel  to  1  2,  and  cause  them  to  intersect 
at  h.  The  lines  O  h  and  a  h  give  the  stresses 
in  1  3  and   1  2  of  31 1  tons  and  21 '2  tons  re- 

1  spectively.  We  determine  the  courses  or 
senses  of  these  stresses  from  the  known  sense 
of  0  1,  following  round  the  triangle  aOh  a 


in  the  direction  given  by  the  order  of  these 
four  letters,  and  we  find  that  the  bar  1  3  is  in 
tension  and  the  bar  1  2  in  compression. 

In  the  points  O  and  1  only  one  known  and 
two  unknown  forces  were  in  action ;  but  in 
the  point  2  three  known  forces  (the  stresses 
in  O  2  and  1  2  and  the  load  of  10  tons)  and 
the  unknown  stresses  in  the  bars  2  3  and  2  4. 
To  ascertain  these,  set  ofl:  from  A  to  C  in  the 
line  A  0  the  length  representing  10  tons  and 
C  c  and  h  c  parallel  to  2  4  and  2  3.  These 
two  lines  then  give  the  magnitudes  of  the 
required  forces,  because  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  C  A  a  6  0  C  are  parallel  and  equal 
to  the  forces  acting  on  the  point  2.  They 
are  also  taken  in  the  right  sense,  which  is 
the  reverse  to  the  order  of  the  letters 
C  A  a  6  c  C.  We  find  that  2  3  has  to  sus- 
tain a  tension  of  7'1  tons  and  2  4a  compres- 
sion of  35  tons. 

The  same  proceeding  is  to  be  used  at  the 
point  3  4.  The  two  known  forces  (1  3  and 
2  3)  are  already  placed  together  in  the  right 
curve  in  the  diagram  fig.  4 ;  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  lines  c  b  O.  The  lines  c  d  and 
0  d,  drawn  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the 
unknown  stresses  through  C  and  O,  meet 
each  other  in  d  and  give  the  stresses  in  the 
bars  3  4  and  3  5,  amounting  to  7'1  tons  and 
40  tons  respectively.  The  first  is  a  compres- 
sion, the  second  a  tension  bar.  This  gives  us 
the  strains  up  to  the  middle  of  the  girder, 
and  as  the  girder  and  the  load  are  symmetri- 
cal we  do  not  require  to  continue  the  diagram. 

This  fig.  4  may  be  called  the  diagram  of 
forces.  The  polygons  for  each  connecting 
point  in  the  first  half  of  the  girder  are  laid 
down  in  it,  and,  observing  how  they  are  com- 
bined, we  find  that  the  polygons  for  the  pre- 
ceding points  give  the  forces  always  arranged 
as  required  for  the  construction  ot  the  polygon 
of  forces  for  the  following  point.  The  whole 
diagram  hence  contains  each  force  only  once, 
while  every  line  would  have  to  be  drawn 
twice  if  we  construct  a  separate  polygon  of 
forces  for  each  connecting  point.  Vt^hat 
makes  this  diagram  of  forces  so  very  useful  is 
that  there  is  a  minimum  number  of  lines  to 
be  drawn,  and  that  the  construction  can  bo 
rapidly  carried  out  without  any  liability  to 
error. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add  that,  should  we 
meet  with  the  requisite  encouragement  from 
our  readers,  we  intend  to  give  several  other 
practical  applications  of  the  method,  as  it 
appears  to  ua  of  much  practical  importance. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.* 

PORTLAND  cement,  after  passing througl 
a    severe     ordeal,    involving    testiugJ 
analysis,  and  the  alternate  condemnation  and 

•  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Mannfaoturo  of  Portlanc 
Cement  Bv  Hr.SBY  Reid,  C.E.  To  which  is  added  t 
translation  of  M.  A.  Lipowitzs  work,  describing  a  nsfl 
method  adopted  in  Germany  of  manufacturme  tha' 
oempnt.  By  W.  F.  Reid.  London :  B.  and  F.  N.  Sp 
48,  Charing  Croes.     ISSS. 
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approval   ot   many  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  judges  of  such  matters,  may  no>v 
be  tairly  ranked  as  among  the  most  important 
ot    our    constructive    materials.      It    would 
m  all  probability,  have  arrived  at  its  present 
rank  some  years  previously  hut  for  the   re- 
luctance ol  mauulacturers  to  submit  it  to  fair 
trial  au.l  experiment.     The  majority  of  them 
regarded  tiieir  credit  as  atfected  by  any  iiupu- 
tation  cast   upon  the   quality  of  their  goods, 
and  It  was  not  until  necessity  compelled  them 
to  submit  the  material  to  actual  proof  thu 
they  discovered  their  error.     Manufacturers 
now,  at  least  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
test  their  cement  at  the  works,  and  are,  there- 
fore, iu  a  position  to  furnish  it  of  the  stren"th 
that  may  be  reiiuired.     In  the  volume  before 
us  we  have  a  complete  history  of  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement,  au.l  of  the  various 
examples  of  construction  to  which  it  has  been 
applied.     Some   of  our  readers  who  are  not 
prolessional  men  might  desire  to  know  briefly 
what   this   cement   really  consists  of.     It  is 
made  from  the  deposits  of  chalks  on  the  shores 
of  the   Thames   aud   Medway,    mixed    with 
alluvial  clays  from  their  estuaries  and  creeks. 
The  composition   of  the  former  ingredient  is 
^yelI  known,    being  simply  a    carbonate   of 
bme  ;    that    of    the    latter    includes    siUoa, 
alumina,  carbonate  of  lime,  cx^ide  of  iron,  and 
soda  aud  potash.      Let   us  now   follow  the 
various  processes  that  these  two  ingredients 
are  subjected  to  before  they  constitute  actual 
Portland   cement.     The  first   operation  con- 
sists in   "washing"  them,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  a  wash  mill,  and  signifies  the  pro- 
portionate and  due  admixture   of  the  above 
named  components.     The  liquid  is  kept  in  a 
state  ot  continual  motion  by  the  action  of  the 
mill,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  knives  cut, 
and  the  attrition  of  the  substances  is  thus  en- 
sured.    From  the  mill  the  semi-fluid  material 
is  transferred  to  the  sample  kiln,  where  it  re- 
mains from  four  to  five  hours.     The  object  of 
thus  "sampling"  it  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  correct  proportions  of  the  ingredients  have 
been  arrived  at.     An  experienced  workman 
ciQ  tell  by  the  colour,  general  appearance,  and 
other  signs   intelligible  to  the  practised  eye 
whether  the  sample  is  properly  constituted  or 
otherwise.     A  register  sliould  be  kept  of  all 
the  samples,  both  those  that  hive  been  tried 
in  water  and  by  air,  and  none  should  be  de- 
stroyed before  the  expiration  of  a   month  at 
least.     The  German  method  of  preparing  the 
raw  material  diiiers  from  that  employed  in 
England,  in  it  not  being  mixed  up  by  the  aid 
of  water,  but  hy  machinery.     The  former  may 
^      be  termed  the   dry,  and  the  latter  the  wet 
1      method.     It  would  be   out  of  place  here  to 
enter  into   the   relative    merits   of  the   two 
plans,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.   Reid, 
on   the   whole,   is   in   favour  of  the  English 
system.  ° 

After  the  washed  materials  have  remained 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  iu  the  "  backs  "  or 
reservoirs  to   become   partially  consolidated, 
they  are  wheeled  in  barrows   to   the  dryin" 
plates,    where   they  are  dried  by  the   waste 
heat    trom   the   ovens  for   coking  the  coals 
used  in   burning   the   cement.      The   author 
draws  attention  to  the  expensive  nature  of 
this  part  of  the  manufacturing  process,  owing 
to  the  wear  and  tear  occasioned  by  tiie  con° 
slant  great  heat  maintained  and  the  alternate 
removal   and   replacement   of    hot   and  cold 
materials  upon  the  drying  plates.     The  best 
and.    most    refractory   bricks   anci    tiles    are 
r.ipidly  destroyed  by  this  intermittent  action. 
Iroiu  the  drying  plates  to  the  kilns  is  the 
next  step.  The  latter,  after  undergoing  almost 
innumerable   alterations    and    moditicaoions, 
t-Lording  to   the   fancies   of   inventors    and 
1  ttentees,  have  returned  nearly  to  the  same 
l')rm    they  were   originally  constructed    in. 
They  hold  from   ten  to  seventy  tons,   their 
absolute  capacity  of  course  depending  upon 
the  extent  of  the  manufacture  and  the  rank 
or  the  firm.     To  drive  olf  ttie  carbonic  acid, 
and  to  effect  a  partial  vitrefaction  of  the  mate- 
rial, are  the  objects  of  burning  the  cement  or 
"clinker,"  as  it  is  called,  previously  to  the 
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operation  of  grinding.     The  loading  the  kiln, 
IS  perf^^rmed   by  first  laying  dow'li  a  sm.Tl 
quantity   of  brush^vood,  and   on   the  top  of 
.  ut  a   proportionate   quu.tity  of  coke,  and 
I  hen  hUmg  up  the  kiln  with  successive  layers 
-t  coke  and  raw  material.     No  rule  ca:!  be 
mven  lor  determining  the   time  tint  may  be 
lequired  for  burning  the  contents  of  a  kiln 
ind  it  13  also  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at   'i 
air  estimate  of  the  cost.     J[r.  Reid  mentions 
hat  under  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances 
the   iuel   might  be  put  down  at  about   six 
siiUlings  per  ton.     He  also,  very  justly,  coiu- 
.nents  upon    the    clumsy  and   inconVenieut 
character  ot  the  kilns  as  constructed  at  pre- 
sent, and  we  join  with  him  in  hoping  that  a 
more   s;,tisfactory  plan   of   accomplishing    a 
very  smiple   operation   mav  be   soon  intro- 
auced.     Ihe   burniug   completed,   the   kilns 
are  drawn    or    unloaded,   aud   the    contents 
translerred  to  the  grinding  mill,  to  undergo 
the  last  step  ot  being  ground  into  the  powder 
constitut'ng  Portland  cement.     Where  crush- 
ing rollers  are  used  for  the   above  purpose 
they  are  capable  of  performing  all  the  work 
ttiemselves,  but  where  edge  runners  arc  em- 
ployeti  the  lumps  of  clinker,  which  come  fr.un 
the  kilns  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  must  be  first 
reduced  to  smaller  dimensions.     This  is  best 
accompbshed   by  a  stone-breaking  machine 
which  should  have  a  power  of  about  three 
liorses.      This   method  is  preferable  to  the 
adoption  of  crushing  rollers.where  the  material 
IS  very  imperfectly  prepared  by  manual  labour 
tor  the  machine,  which  is  liable  to  be  over- 
strained by  the  excess  of  work  imposed  upon 
It.    There  is  a  handy  little  American  machine 
termed  a  "  cracker"  for  reducing  the  clinker 
to  a  suitable  size  for  the  crushing  machine. 
In  whatever  manner  it  may  be  accomplished 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  the  art. 

Our  author  contradicts  the  usual  notion  en- 
tertained respecting  the  liability  to  deteriora- 
tion of  Portland  cement  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  alleges  that  he  has  used  that  material 
after  lying  for  two  years   in  a  well  covered 
weatherproof  building,  and    found  it   equal 
m     every    respect   to   that    fresh  from    the 
manufacturers.      From    this    there  appears 
to    be    no    especial    advantage    gained     by 
storing  up   cement  in  casks,  but  quite  the 
reverse,  as  wasting  of  the  contents  frequently 
takes  place  if  the  casks  have  been  filled  direct 
from  the  grinding  mill,  owing  to  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  material  in  cooling.     The  opera- 
tion of  testing  the  cement  may  be  considered 
as   embracing  three  heads— firstly,  the  tensile 
resistance ;  secondly,  the  compressive  strength 
or  resistance   to  crushing ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
transverse   strength    or    resistance    to"  cross 
strain.     As  to  the  test  of  durability  the  fact 
is  that  the  material  has  not  been  employed 
for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  the  point.     But 
from  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Grant,   it 
has   beeu    found    that    a   period   of    twelve 
months  is  sufficient  to  more  than  double  the 
strength  of  cement. 

Among  the    various    applications   of   the 
cement  proper  is  that  of  employing  it  as  a 
coating  to  the  interior  of  iron  vessels  to  pre- 
vent oxidisation  and  preserve   the  iron  from 
corrosion.     Tlie  use  of  the  material  in  the 
shape  of  concrete,  and  its  adoption  by  archi- 
tects and  engineers  in   retaining  walls,  har- 
bour works,  piers,  foundations,  and  lately  in 
house  building,  a:e  too  well  known  to  require 
comment.     Mr.  Reid  advocates  its  application 
to  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  roads  and 
streets,  and  instances   two  exam|)les,  one   in 
Inverness  and  the  other  in  Edinburgh,  where 
the  method  was  attended  with  success.     Me 
admits  that  iu  the  case  of  St.  .laiaes's  Park 
the  attempt  was  an  unmitigated  failure,   but 
accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  want  of  success. 
At  the  same   time  we   consider  that  further 
information  is  wanted  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  upon  this  point.     The  second 
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of  an  endless  kiln,  and  plan  and  sections  of 
the  machinery  required.  The  plates  are  well 
litliographed.  and  the  whole  book  suslaiua  the 
reputation  of  the  well-knowu  publishers 


portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  a  translation 
of  a  German  work  upon  the  same  subject  by 
M.  A.  Lipowitz,  which  contains  a  description 


KOYAL  INSmUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCnUEClS. 

OX  JtoncLiy  eveniug  Iwt,  at  an   onlinary  R«no 
r,il  meetiog  of  tUo  Iu«titute    (.Mr.    Clarke 
vico.presuluut.  iu  tha  chairj,  Me*.r8.  liduiuaU  li' 
I'errey  and  Jolm  Noyai  were  duly  ol»ct*d   wu- 
ciates      A   letter   w«   rea.1   from   the   Am«ri«u 
Society  of  ArduteetH,  thaukiog  the  lu.tltuto   for 
tUo   gut  uf   ,u  "Tranaactiou»"  to  tUo  Ubtary  ot 
tlio  lormer,  and  asking  accept«nce  of  .   «eri«.  of 
photographs  illustralivo  of    the  prcaont  coodiUoa 
ot   Amencin   arcliuecture.     Several  donaUona  in 
books  and  money  to  the  librir)-  wero  anuuunced 
and  a  letter  wa<   read    from  Sir  Sydney  Smirke 
stating  tlut  tho  Uoyal  Acvlemy  wmdd  .omove  t« 
lU  new  rooms  and  hold  iu  cxh"ibiti„n  there  next 
-UaroU,   80   that   architocU    would   be   no  longer 
cr.%raped   for  room.     There    would    be    fourteen 
gilleiics,  not  one  being  less  than   41ft  by  8Ut 
Su-  Sydney  Smirke  expressed  a  hope  that  archi- 
tecture would  be  well  represented  on  that  ooca- 
siou  as  one  of  the  "  Three  Sisters." 

MSCDSSIO.V  OK  TERRA  COTTA. 
The  CH.vmu,vN  said  that  towards  the  cluas  of 
tbe  last  session  an  interesting  paper  was  reid  by 
Mr  Charles  Barry  on  tho  use  of  K-rra  cutU  in 
buikhng  as  exempUtied  in  the  new  works  at  Dul- 
wich  College.  Si)  much  interest  was  oxciKd 
by  that  paper  that  it  was  resolved  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  a  meeting  thu  seaaion 
He  would  first  caU  upon  Mr.  Barry  to  open  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Bakry  said  that  it  was  commonly  assumed 
that  terra  cotta  was   nothing   more  than  baked 
clay,  or   baked  clay  aud  sand.     Such   a   material 
did  not  deserve  the  name  of  terra  cotu,  aud  was 
not  a  worthy  material  for  building  purnoses.     An 
examinatiou  of  the  ancient  terra  cotta  would  show 
that  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  vases  contained 
other  elements  than  clay  and  sand.     Great  cau- 
tion  ehould   be   exercised    by   the    architect   in 
examiniug  the  terra  cotta  supplied,  eei^cially  in 
large  blocks,  for  when  blocks  were  of  considerable 
size  some  makers  were  tempted  to  make  them  of 
bad  material  and  coat  them  over  with  good  stuff. 
It  was  important  that  the  material  should  be  so 
compuuuded  as  to  become  homogeneous,  and  in 
producing  large  blocks  it  was  essential  that  a  face 
should   be   produced    which    would   dry  equally. 
One  fruitful  source  of  bad  work  in  terra  cotu  wa» 
the   iusufficient   time  given  to  air-drying.     Tbia 
was  s )  essential  to  tbe  durability  of  the  work  that 
it  coul  1  not  be  passed  over  slightly.     The  cbarac. 
ter    of    the    manufacturer   must    be    the   m»in 
guarautee  for  the  architect  in  good  work.     It  had 
been  st  ited  by  some  that  3,000  deg.  Fah.  was  the 
tempeiature   necessary    to    properly   bum    terra 
cotta.     One  good  test  of   the  heat  necessary  was 
to  fire  it  at  the  heat  at  which  soft  iron  melted 
readily  in  the  furnace.     Faraday  stated  this  to  be 
l,80u,  whilst  Dr.   Percy  put  it  at  2,300.     Terra 
cotta   was  far  less  absorbent  than  any  kmd  of 
stone. 

Mr.  Blashfield  said  that  Mr.  Bar.-y  had  Uikea 
such  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter  thit   it   would 
be  fell  one   day   that   he   had   contributed  very 
largely   to   the   adoption  of   a   new    material    of 
great  value  in  architecture.    His  (Mr.  Blashneld's) 
acquaintance    with    pottery  grew   from    hia  inti- 
macy with  the  late  Herbert   Miuton,  who    bad   a 
patent  for  miking  buttons  from  porcelain.     He 
pushed  upon  Minton  the  importance  of  making 
architectural     pottery,    aud     two    or   three    and 
twenty   years   ago  got  him    to  make  a    block  of 
bricks  of  an  ornamental  character  and  enamelled 
surface.     He  had  great  trouble  tu  make  bim  keep 
up  with   geometrical  patterns.     After  some   two 
years  of  experiment,  Herbert  Miuton  found  that 
the   machine    for  ui  iking    buttons   (niatle  as  tbe 
buttons    were   o£  dry  powder)  was  tlie  true  ma- 
chine to  use,  and  the  true  way  of  working  to  make 
UssiiOB.      Tho   application   of   that   machine  was 
found  tu  be   very  imperfect,  nnd   it  was  a   long 
lime   before    Muiton   could    make  an   hexagonal 
tile   3iiu.    in   diameter.        Ultimately  rquares  of 
Om.    Were   mide.     Iu   135U    he    (.Mr.    ISia-bticld) 
began  to  m  ke  terra  cotta.      Any  merit  that  his 
Work    might   have  was   duo    primarily  U>   his  ac- 
quaintance  with  Mr.    Mintoo,  and   to  the  expe- 
rience he  (3Ir.  Blashfield)  bad  gained  from  obaer- 
▼ation  in  Staffordshire.     His  ware  was  more  of  a 
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pottery  ware  than   the  ware  which  was   generally 
received  as  a  building  terra  cotta.     It  was  more 
the  class  of  ware  of  which  the  encaustic  tiles  were 
made.     It   Cfnlained   other   elements  than   clay 
and  sand — that  is,  it  contained  "pegmatite,"  which 
was    a    vague     flux,   and    by    the    very    careful 
use  of  old  ware  with  these  a  body  Bcmething  like 
the  Minton  tile  was  gained,  rather  than  the  ordi- 
nary  terra   cctta  of   the   present  day.     lu  doing 
this  a    larger  expense  was  incurred  for  fuel  thau 
would   be    the   case  in   the    make    of   the   open 
porous  ware  which    was   made  for  common  terra 
cotta.     The  quantity  of  old  ware  which  was  mixed 
with  the  new  materials  was  not  determined.     It 
would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  utility 
if  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  would  call 
to  their  aid  some  scientific  men  to  ascertain  what 
the  ditJerent  qualities  of  clay  would  bear.     In  the 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement  there  very  often 
ran  out  of  the  kiln  masses  of  a  substance  much 
resembling   glas.«.     In  twelve   months  that  mass 
began    to    sj^eckle.     After    becoming   speckled    it 
began  by  degrees  to  give  way,  and  then  it  went 
to  powder.     If  this  was  set  in  water  it  became  a 
cement  that   weighed   1301b.    to  the  bushel,  and 
took  eighteen  hours  to  set,  but   when  it  did  set 
it  was  veiy  hard.     AVithout  a  flux  in  earthenware 
the  body  could  not  be    held  together.     Chemists 
had  examined  old  china    and  found  a  very  large 
quantity  of  potash.     In  the  Etruscan  vases  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of   magnesia  and  peroxide   of 
iron  was  found.     These  were  fluxes.     In  some  o? 
the   old    Greek    vases  there   was  almost;   enough 
peroxide  of  iron  to  have  t  rought  them  to   a  me- 
tallic state  with  the  magnesia.     In  the  old  china 
manufactured    by  the    Chinese    there   was    com- 
bined a  vast   portion    of   *'  pegmatite,"  or  China 
stone.     In  the  warei^  ue  (Mr.  Blashflelil)  had  made 
of  late  he  had  tried    as  far   as   possible  to  imitate 
the  mode  of  makiug  porcelain.     He  had  used  the 
Dorsetshire  clays    with  a   given    amount  of  flint, 
a  given  amount  of  old  ware,  so  much  glass,  and  so 
much    China   stone.       \Vith  regard    to    the    true 
ware  he  had  to  depend  a  great  deal  upon  an  ope- 
ration which  he  performed    after   the   ware    had 
been    air-dried.       When    it   was   quite     dry     he 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  masons  to  cut  and  dress 
it  and  tring  it   to   the   desired   form.     It   often 
happened   that    the    material   had    really    to    be 
carved  in  its  more  ornamental  portions.     When 
perfectly  dry   the  fine  film  which  prevented  some 
of  the  fixed  air  getting  out  was  removed,   and  the 
ware  was  put  in  the  oven,  whence  it  came  out  all 
right.     If  a  pjiece  of  the  ware  was  put  in  the  oven 
before  all  the   surface  was  taken    off  it  generally 
came  out  badly.     If  architects  would  encourage 
further  examination  into  the  use  of  certain  mate- 
rials, such  as  old  broken  ware,  with  pottery,  or  if 
the  Government   would  do  so  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, it  would   be  of   the   greatest  possible  value, 
because  certain  facts  as  to  the    proper  proportion 
of  materials   to  be  used  in  the   manufacture  of 
terra  cotta  might  then  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Redgrave  was  glad  to  be  able  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  some  terra  cotta 
largely  used  at  Kensington,  and  which  was  en- 
tirely diflerent  in  its  nature  to  tbat  used  at  Dul- 
wich  College.  The  question  was  not  so  much 
which  was  the  best  clay  as  which  was  the  best 
terra  cotta.  Mr.  Blashfield  had  brought  his  terra 
cotta  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The 
goodness  of  terra  cotta  undoubtedly  consisted  in 
the  firing.  The  common  clay  bricks  burnt  at 
Woolwich  and  Kensington  were  all  terra  cottas, 
and  there  were  buildings  in  London  built  of  these 
bricks  which  had  lasted  two  or  three  hundred 
years  entirely  through  the  proper  burning  of  the 
bricks.  The  clay  of  which  the  terra  cotta 
which  was  used  at  Kensington  was  made  was  a 
clay  found  in  the  coal  measures,  well  known  as 
fireclay.  The  terra  cotta  which  was  being  used 
at  Albert  Hall  was  almost  entirely  made  of  pure 
clay.  Mr.  Blashlield,  however,  thought  this 
likely  to  decay.  He  (Mr.  Redgrave)  was  glad 
that  it  became  a  question  whether  a  mi.»;ed 
material  or  a  pure  material  was  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  use  of  the  architect.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  pure  material  was  that  there 
was  an  unvarying  rate  of  shrinkage;  but,  with 
the  other  material,  unless  the  manufacturer  and 
his  workmen  were  most  cireful,  they  were 
liable  to  a  false  mixture,  aud  consequently  to  a 
varying  rate  of  shrinkage  Terra  cotta,  which 
was  a  brick  brought  to  a  great  state  of  perfection, 
thould  be  used  in  brick  buildings.  It  might  be 
used  in  stone  buildings,  but  there  it  w.is  a 
failure.  Whether  it  was  well  laid  or  not,  it  was 
perfectly  capable  of  receiving  a  glaze,  and  that 
glaze  might  be  of  various  colours.  With  a  per- 
fectly imperishable  vitreous    glaze,    which  was 


most  suitable  to  the  architecture  of  London,  terra 
cotta  would  meet  with  great  favour.  It  might  be 
brought  to  -dny  degree  of  perfection  by  filing  or 
grinding,  and  then  might  have  its  surface  glazed, 
making  it  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  weather. 
Any  colour  might  be  attained  at  a  very  moderate 
cost,  it  needing  only  a  second  firing.  Terra  cotta 
must  be  a  material  in  itself.  It  must  not  be  a 
lival  to  brick  or  stone.  It  must  be  treated  as  a 
inateiial  the  architecture  of  which  was  a  speciality. 
."^s  terra  cotta  was  used  in  Italy  a  most  beautiful 
surface,  a  variety  of  tint,  and  a  high  degree  of 
colour  could  be  attained — results  which  could  not 
be  anived  at  in  any  other  material.  The  failure  of 
the  use  of  terra  cotta  so  far  was  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge. 

Dr.  Medlock  had  some  acquaintance  with  the 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta 
and  Portland  cement.  The  latter  was  manufac 
tured  generally  of  three  parts  chalk  and  one  part 
Thames  mud.  These  were  ground  together  and 
dried  on  a  floor  and  burnt  in  a  kiln.  The  cement 
made  with  the  grey  chalk  at  Wouldham  was  gene- 
rally stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  made 
from  the  white  chalk.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  terra  cotta  it  was  very  difllcult  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  proper  compounds  or 
the  proportions  of  clay  to  be  mixed  to  produce  a 
certain  material  with  an  unvarying  degree  of  hard- 
ness. It  was  done  by  "  rule  of  thumb."  Although 
the  manufacturer  might  have  the  clays  analysed 
he  knew  nothing  of  their  fusion  points,  or  whether 
they  would  form  a  flux.  The  manufacture  of 
terra  cotta  was  merely  a  matter  of  practical  experi- 
ment. We  knew  nothing  of  the  silicates,  except 
that  they  combined  in  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  dif- 
ferent proportions.  We  knew  nothing  of  the  way 
in  which  they  comlined.  The  whole  question  of 
porcelain  and  pottery  manufactures  required  to 
be  most  thoroughly  investigated.  As  a  chemist 
he  said  that  we  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  hoped 
the  time  would  come  when  all  these  questions 
would  be  examined  by  competent  scientific 
authorities. 

Mr.  Canning  characterised  Mr.  Blashfield's 
wares  as  a  very  successful  issue  of  the  "  rule  of 
thumb,"  considering  that  really  and  truly  nothing 
was  known  of  ihe  materials  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with.  He  (Mr.  Canning)  had  to  deal  with  the 
simple  fireclay — a  clay  that  was  compouuded  by 
the  Great  Manufacturer,  who  had  laid  it  in  the 
coal  measures  to  be  modelled  as  the  architect 
directed.  This  was  done  with  a  little  of  the  same 
material  burnt  and  mixed  with  it.  He  thought 
that  if  the  mantifacture  of  terra  cotta  was  to  be 
surrounded  with  many  intricacies  and  difficulties 
it  would  never  be  brought  to  a  convenient  econo- 
mical cost.  The  first  object  in  the  manufacture 
was  durability.  There  could  be  no  economy  in 
using  an  article  which  was  not  permanently  good. 
After  twenty  years'  experience  the  terra  cotta 
made  from  pure  tireclay  had  not  been  found  sub- 
ject to  any  decay.  The  next  thing  was  the  colour. 
Fireclay  produced  an  uniform  colour  of  hard 
terra  cotta  ;  the  tint  was  agreeable.  His  glazed 
terra  cotta,  which  he  named  ''  Delia  Robbia,"  was 
the  same  as  that  made  for  South  Kensington, 
which  was  made  in  an  ordinary  oven  and  fired 
three  times. 

Mr.  Ethebedge.  in  reference  to  a  newly-found 
deposit  of  terra  cotta  clay  which  had  been  alluded 
to  in  Mr  Barry's  paper,  said  that  it  was  the  largest 
deposit  in  the  world.  It  was  of  a  nearly  pure  red 
colour,  the  same  as  that  now  used  at  Naples  and 
throughout  Italy.  Tne  quantity  was  positively 
inexhaustible.  It  stood  1,800  or  2,000  deg.  un- 
commonly well.  This  deposit  was  found  at  Mot- 
combe,  in  South  Devon.  The  colour  was  not  at 
all  changed  in  the  furnace.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  made  of  late,  for  all 
Europe  was  at  a  loss  for  fireclays.  At  tlie  present 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  pure  terra  cotta  clay. 
This  was  one  of  the  softest  clays  imaginable,  aud 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  art  had 
been  attained  by  it.  The  shrinkage  was  scarcely 
perceptible. 

Mr.  Bl.vnchakd  had  seen  the  Motcombe  clay, 
and  it  deserved  great  attention. 

Mr.  DouLTON  said  that  a  simple  test  of  the 
durability  of  terra  cotta  was  to  take  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument.  If  the  terra  cotta  would 
turn  the  point  of  the  sharp  instrument  it  would 
be  imperish.able.  It  was  undesirable  for  archi- 
tects to  seek  for  terra  cotta  decoration  where  there 
were  many  straight  lines. 

Mr.  Page,  C.K.,  said  that  he  looked  upon  the 
works  at  Dulwich  College  as  a  revival  of  the  art 
of  building  in  terra  cotta.  As  it  pnrtook  of  the 
nature  of  stone  it  might  bo  introduced  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  in  all  buildings  such  as  bridges. 


It  wag  a  material  with  which  granite  cculd  not 
compare  for  durability.  An  examination  of  the 
balustrades  of  Waterloo  Bridge  would  show  the 
decay  which  was  taking  place  there.  He  hailed 
with  great  pleasure  (as  an  engineer  who  had  paid 
great  attention  to  art,  and  who  hoped  to  see  one 
day  no  engineering  work  which  was  not  a  work 
of  art)  the  revival  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta. 

Mr.  Hatward  narrated  his  experience  of  the 
use  of  terra  cotta  at  considerable  length,  diflering 
from  the  opinion  that  terra  cotta  was  only  suitablo 
for  brick  architecture,  for  he  had  used  it  with  suc- 
cess in  conjunction  with  granite.  Three  triple-light 
windows,  with  balconies  over,  all  in  terra  cotta, 
only  cost  £19  13a.,  and  two  single-light  windows 
came  to  i'4  7s.  In  parts  where  it  was  necessary 
to  fill  in  the  hollows,  powdered  terra  cotta  and 
Medina  cement  were  used,  at  an  additional  cost 
of  one-fourth  the  original  price  of  the  terra  cotta. 
Mr.  Blashlield 's  ware  was  used,  and  not  one 
block  out  of  £400  or  £500  worth  had  been  re- 
jected. He  (Mr.  Hayward)  had  built  granite 
on  terra  cotta,  and  if  it  should  be  found  to  fail 
he  would  let  the  members  ol  the  Institute  know 
for  their  guidance.  Of  the  durability  of  terra 
cotta  there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  tower  of  Layer 
Marney  Church,  in  Essex,  of  the  date  of  1521, 
contained  a  quantity  of  terra  cotta  in  excellent 
preservation.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  necessary  that  terra  cotta  should  have  such 
an  extremely  hard  surface  that  it  turned  the 
edge  of  the  chisel,  and  whether  if  terra  cotta 
could  be  chipped  by  a  chisel  it  would  be  a  proof 
of  inferiority  in  quality,  because  he  hsd  always 
understood  that  it  was  one  of  the  advantages  of 
terra  cotta  that  it  would  benr  to  be  chipped  pro- 
perly, and  that  if  it  was  to  be  chipped  accidentally 
it  would  not  sufler  any  more  than  would  stone. 

Mr.  Blashfield  said  that  he  did  not  thiuk  that 
hard-burnt  terra  cotta  could  be  cut  with  economy, 
though  a  skilful  mason  might  carve  it. 

Mr.  Hayward  :  I  want  to  know  whether  the 
fact  of  being  able  to  carve  it  will  militate  against 
its  durability. 

Mr.  Blashfield  said  it  would  not  when  "air- 
dried." 

Professor  Kerr  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Barry  and  to  Mr.  Blashfield,  and  the  other  manu- 
facturers who  had  taken  part  iu  the  discussion. 
When  Mr.  Redgrave  argued  thit  a  natural  clay 
was  of  necessity  superior  to  an  artificial  clay  his 
argument  was  scarcely  borne  out  by  facts.  Artis- 
tically speaking,  if  the  natural  material  was 
equally  good  with  the  artificial  material,  the 
natural  one  would  be  preferred.  There  was  a 
certain  capability  of  retinement  in  terra  cotta 
which  was  very  pleasing,  but,  looking  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  material,  it  was  certain  that  perfect 
refinement  such  as  that  attained  in  stone  could 
not  be  attained.  The  question  was  whether  we 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  little  roughness, 
and  let  the  more  classical  and  refined  work  be 
given  to  the  stonemason.  Such  was  the  late 
Captain  Fowke's  theory.  Mr.  Blashlield  prefers 
to  carve  the  surface  of  his  work  before  burning. 
The  question  arose  whether  some  other  process 
could  not  be  resorted  to  to  serve  this  object  of 
Mr.  Blashheld's  without  sacriticiug  the  aitiatic 
eSbrt  which  was  preferred  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. It  might  safely  be  said  that  the  use 
of  a  red  material  as  the  sole  material  in  a 
facade  would  be  somewhat  embarrassing, 
whereas  the  bufl"  colour  of  the  South  Kensiugton 
models  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  eft'ect.  The  reds  and  the  buffi 
might  be  used  in  combination.  If  the  deposit  of 
clay  referred  to  by  Mr.  Etheredge  was  all  of  a  red 
colour  it  would  not  supply  the  demand  for  terra 
cotta. 

Mr.  Barry  was  gratified  to  find  he  had  started 
a  subject  which  had  attracted  so  much  interest. 
He  had  indicated  in  his  paper  the  way  in  which 
architects  could  assist  in  acquiring  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  terra  cotta  and  its  adaptability  for 
building,  and  if  some  members  of  the  Institute 
would  go  over  the  same  ground  as  he  had  gone, 
over,  great  good  woirld  result.  The  work  at  Uul-i 
wich  Colle^e  was  produced  in  an  essentially  diffe 
rent  manner  to  that  made  for  Kensington.  AU 
the  decorative  work  for  Kensington  wai  produced 
liy  casting  in  moulds.  Now  he  thought  that  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  terra  cotta  wai>, 
that  it  gave  facilities  for  having  original  works 
from  the  hands  of  artists,  so  that  if  high-art 
workmen  were  em['ioyed  great  beauty  was  attain- 
able. This  was  infinitely  superior  to  any  work 
from  rnoulds.  When  Dr.  Medlock  said  that 
nothing  was  known  about  terra  cotta,  he  (Mr. 
Barry)  hoped  he  only  spoke  as  a  chemist,  for 
practically  a  great  deal  was  known,  and  whether 
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from  "  rule  of  thumb  "  or  not,  compounds  ban 
been  found  which  were  very  durable.  Uulesa,  how- 
ever, the  material  was  humu^eneous  throughout 
its  whole  body,  it  would  be  worthiest*. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Mr.  Blashfield 
and  Professor  Kerr,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously accordfd,  and  the  discusciioii,  which  wa;* 
unusually  protracted,  cHsed  at  halfpast  ten 
o'clock. 


PRESCO   PATNTINGt  IX    GERMANY. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga~dts  says  :— 
Fresco  painting  having  been  persistently 
practised  in  Germany  for  full  thirty  years,  it  is 
natural  that  the  art  has  by  this  time  extended 
over  a  wide  area.  Thus,  as  far  north  as  Aix  la. 
Chapelle  do  we  come  upon  a  series  of  eight  wall 
pictures  covering  a  surface  of  3,000  square  feet. 
These  historic  compositions,  which  commemorate 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne — bold  in  conception, 
original  in  treatment — were  commenced  by 
Alfred  Rethel  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
possible  that  the  pigments  may  be  deemed  some- 
what opaque,  the  coliurs  crude,  and  the  e-\ecution 
rather  scratchy.  Yet  no  one  will  venture  to 
assert  that  the  works  are  other  than  when  they 
came  from  the  artist's  hands.  They  are  sub- 
stantially scatheless.  They  have,  in  short,  escaped 
all  that  has  befallen  our  English  frescoes.  They 
have  not  blistered,  they  have  not  peeled  away  ; 
the  colours  do  not  lie  on  the  surface  loose  as  dust, 
to  be  brushed  off  from  the  walls.  The  sole  injury 
I  noted  was  an  accidental  scratch  or  scrape  from 
a  nail  or  ladder. 

In  like  manner  I  am  glad  to  report  that  Pro- 
fessor Bendemann's  elaborate  frescoes,  which  ten 
years  since  I  saw  in  process  of  painting  in  the 
rjyal  castle  of  Dresden,  are  well  preserved.  There 
are  few  more  satisfactory  and  impressive  examples 
of  mural  decoration  in  Europe  than  this  grand 
throne  room  and  its  companion  ball-room.  On 
close  examination  a  slight  abrasion,  crumbling 
away,  or  discoloration  of  the  surface,  may 
be  detected  in  a  monochrome  frieze  at  the 
ceiling  ;  that  must  be  admitted.  Perchance  damp 
may  have  entered  through  a  broken  tile,  or  the 
mortar  may  at  this  spot  have  had  something 
wrong  in  its  constituent  parts.  The  injury,  at  all 
events,  was  the  result  of  a  partial,  not  of  a  pre- 
vailing cause.  There  is,  in  short,  every  likelihood 
that  these  frescoes  will,  if  tolerably  well  cared 
for,  last  for  centuries  yet  to  come, 

'The  city  of  Spires  I  visited  in  order  to  make 
acquaintance  with  an  imposing  assemblage  of 
frescoes,  known  to  me  only  by  engravings — the 
wall  pictures  wherewith  Schraudolph,  an  illus- 
trious disciple  in  the  school  of  German  spiritual 
art,  has  decorated  the  nave,  transepts,  and  choir 
of  the  cathedral.  In  honesty  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  while  these  mural  decorations  at 
Spires  were  only  too  crude  and  new,  here  and 
there  slight  discoloration  was  apparent.  An 
opera-glass  only  could  disclose  the  change,  and 
the  total  damage  would  scarcely  average  one 
square  inch  in  20ft.  It  is  just  possible  that  this 
slight  yielding  to  destructive  agents  may  be  the 
precursor  to  wider  operations.  Still  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  damage  is  partial  and  acci- 
dental. 

Remageu  on  the  Rhine  I  revisited  not  without 
misgivings  ;  but  I  found  that  since  lSo8  not  the 
slightest  change  has  appeared  in  the  surface  or 
quality  of  the  frescoes.  This  absolute  state  of 
preservation  was  all  the  more  unexpected  from 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  frescoes ;  they  are 
not  so  much  broad  and  sketchy  as  detailed,  softly 
rounded,  and  highly  elaborated. 

To  the  above  report  may  be  added  a  word  on 
the  condition  of  the  grand  and  gigantic  "  water 
glass"  wall  paintings  now  completed  by  Kaulbach 
in  Berlin.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  failure  of 
frescoes  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster  the  "  wasser- 
glas"  process  was  adopted  as  a  substitute,  yet  it 
is  now  understood  that  Mr.  Maclise  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward  are  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  It  may, 
then,  be  important,  not  only  that  our  artists,  but 
that  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  voted  sup- 
plies, should  learn  that  both  Kaulbach  and  the 
people  of  Berlin  are  and  have  good  reason  to  be 
perfectly  content  with  the  newly  discovered  pro- 
cess as  exemplitied  in  the  vast  "Treppenhaus " 
of  the  Museum.  The  effect  is  admirable,  and 
the  first  picture  executed  is  as  sound  ,18  the  Last. 

The  above  recital  of  facts  seems  to  substantiate 
the  following  conclusions  ; — 1.  That  in-door  fres- 
■  coes  stand  well  in  the  German  climate — a  climate 
worse  than  the  Italian,  and  equally  as  bad  as  the 
English.     2.  That  out-door   frescoes  in  Germnny, 


IS  in  Italy,  f,aU  a  prey  to  the  elementi.  3.  That 
frescoes  in  Germany,  when  not  maltreated,  aie  a;- 
lieimauent  as  easel  pictures.  i.  That  thus  i' 
.voulJ  seem  th.at  the  Germans,  more  fortunate- 
than  the  English,  h.ave  really  discovertd  and  re 
vivcd  the  1  St  art  of  Italian  fresco  painting,  and 
that  the  art  thus  revived  is  zealously  practised 
down  to  this  very  moment  In  proof  of  this  last 
assertion  I  may  quote  four  vast  frescoes  recently 
executed  in  the  new  museum  of  Cologne,  by 
Professor  Stein  le,  the  m:tster  of  our  English  Aca 
demician,  V.  Leighton.  Also  must  not  be  for 
gotten  a  wide  acreage  of  w.all  paintings  designed 
and  completed  witiiin  the  last  five  years  iu  the 
N.ational  Bavarian  Museum  at  Munich.  These  re- 
cent achievements  indicate  that  in  Germany  faith 
remains  unshaken  in  the'permanenco  of  the  fresco 
process. 

It  is  fair  that  I  should  add  as  almost  a  solitary 
example  of  the  endurance  of  fresco  in  England, 
certain  wall  pictures  by  Mr,  ^Vatts,  in  the  dining- 
room  of  a  private  dwelling  in  Carlton-terrace, 
London,  where,  bo  it  observed,  gas  is  not  burnt. 
When  I  last  examined  these  works,  some  six 
months  ago,  they  were  as  fresh  and  uninjured  as 
any  frescoes  in  Germany, 


ARCEIITECTURAL  AS30CIATI0X, 

THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  took  place  on 
Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  W.White,  F.S.A.,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  Afterthe  nomination  of  some  new 
meml'ers,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  p^issed  to  the  con- 
tributors of  drawings  and  other  objects  of  interest 
at  the  late  cora'crsizion'^,  Mr.  Phen<?  Spiers  re- 
marking, in  reference  to  the  embroidery  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Brangwyn,  of  Bruges,  that  it  had  been 
brought  to  its  greatest  perfection  by  a  present 
member  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Brangwyn  only 
left  England  four  years  ago  to  establish  himself 
as  an  architect,  and  had  established  a  manufacture 
of  embroidery,  the  design  of  the  ornament  of 
which  carried  off  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Mr.  J.  D.  M,iTHEWs  said  that  by  the  kindness 
of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Lee  Bros,  and  P.iyne, 
the  members  of  the  Association  w^ould  visit  the 
works  at  the  new  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on 
Saturday  (to-morrow)  at  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Spiers  said  that  at  the  next  meeting  a  re- 
port of  the  Architectural  Alliance  upon  architec- 
tural education  would  be  brought  forward,  and  he 
should  also  take  the  opportunity  of  bringing  for- 
ward the  Society  of  Arts'  report  upon  technical 
education, 

Mr,  M.  DiGBY  WVATT,  F.R-LB.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c , 
then  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  ^'  The  History  of 
the  Manufacture  of  Clocks,  and  of  the  Structural 
Arrangements  made  for  their  Display  and  Pre- 
servation, with  Practical  Rules  for  the  Guidance 
of  Architects  in  the  Present  Day."  After  giving 
an  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  clock- 
making,  which  was  the  first  division  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  proceeded  to  the  second  section,  stating 
that 

It  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  the  architect  had  anything  to  do  practically 
with  clocks,  since,  although  powerful  instruments 
with  large  dials  are  frequently  to  be  observed  on 
Lombard  and  Romanesque  campaniles  in  Italy,  as 
at  Cremona,  Verona,  the  Palazzo  Publico  at 
Sienna,  the  turret  of  the  townhall  at  Piacenza, 
the  campaniles  of  Santa  Prassede  at  Rome,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  Gothic  towers  as  well,  they  in- 
variably apjjear  as  subsequent  additions  and 
interpolations.  The  usual  mode  of  adding  the 
dial  was  simply  to  carry  the  main  arbor  of  the 
clock  through  the  wall,  and  either  painting  figures 
upon  its  surface  or  attaching  a  large  metal  ring 
to  it,  so  as  to  make  a  level  vertical  frame  corre- 
sponding with  the  orbit  travelled  by  the  extremity 
of  the  single  hand  showing  the  hours.  As  so 
added  the  clock  dials  rarely  offend  the  eye,  but 
where,  03  in  the  magnificent  old  cam[ianile  of 
Piatoia  Cathedral,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower,  which  Giovanni  Pisano  intended  to  be 
in  perfect  repose,  is  disturbed  by  a  great  architec- 
tural frontispiece  in  stone  or  stucco,  with  heavy 
members  surrounding  and  exaggerating  the  appa- 
rent anachronism,  the  effect  is  most  objectionable. 
In  speaking  of  the  mediseval  t'lwers  of  his  own 
country,  M.  Viollet  le  Due  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the  apparent  absence  of  provision 
for  indicating  the  passage  of  time  on  the  exterior 
of  ecclesiastical  structures  :  "  On  the  towers  of 
churches,"  he  says,  "  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  no  space  is  arranged  for  dials 
which  can  be  seen  from   a  distant.   -This  leads 


US  to  suppose  that  bcfo  e  the  liiteenlh  century,  if 
Ike  chimes  gave  notice  of  the  hours  to  the  iuhsbit- 
.tnts  of   the    towns   there   were  no  exterior  diaU 
We  do  not  meet  with  any  until  ton-anlii  the  end 
'f     the    fifteenth    century.       They    were    then 
covered    by   small    projecting    roofs,  »ud    mada 
either     in    wood    or    iu     lead,     and     dectirated 
iu   Colour."       He    {Mr.  Wyatt)    hod  not   in   any 
other   couutrj-    been  able   to  find  any   deviation 
from  what  M.  Viollet  le  Due  had  observed    with 
respect   to    Fr.mce.        Ono    might,    howes-er,    be 
misled  occasionally  where   cloc'i  f-ioes    have  been 
inserted  into  openings  not  originally  intended  for 
them,  and  be  thereby  induced  to   iin.agine  that  a 
clo^k  occupied  a  setting  iuteude  1  for   it   by  the 
architect  of  the   structure.     A   gooil  illustration 
of    this   occurs   on    tho    west   front    of    Uayeux 
Cathedral,    where   tho   clock  occupiiB    wlwt    bis 
apparently  been  the  round  window  or  roa-aco  of  a 
gable.     In  the  same  way  he   was   B>mewhit    un- 
cert  lin  about  the  clucks  of  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna, 
of  the  Freiburg  steeple,  and   of  the  Townhall  at 
Brussels,     They  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
tended to  be  placed  where  their  dials  now  appear  ; 
but  if  either  of  them   sliMuld  have    been    so  in- 
tended, it  would  be  a  decidedly  exceptional  c.iso, 
L'ntil    better  informed,  Mr,    Wyatt  w.ui  iuclimd 
to  believe  that  the  architect's  original  connection 
with   the  clockmaker  was   limited   to   finding  a 
chamber  or  safe  depository  for  the  clock,  such  an 
the  Westminster  clockhouse  might   be   supposed 
to  have  been.     Often  this  even  might  not   liavo 
been  necessary,  as  many  clocks  still  retained  their 
original  positions,   sim|:ly  standing,  as  an   organ 
might,  as  a  piece  of  furniture  in  a  church.     The 
next  stage  was  to  connect  tho  clock  with  tlie  bells, 
so  as  to  record  time   by  striking  upon  them  with 
a    hammer.     This   naturally    brought   the   clock 
into  a  chamber  or  a    portion  of  the  tower  under- 
neath the  bells.     Such  appeared  to  have  been  tho 
case  at  Exeter  Cathedral   in    137ii  7,  when   cost? 
were   mentioned   as  having  been  incuired   "for 
the  room   in    the   Northern   tower  newly  to   be 
made  for  the  clock."     At  a  later  date,  towards  tlio 
end  of  the    fifteenth   century,  they  were   found 
occupying  the  same  relative  position  to  the  bells, 
but  with  the  addition  of  external  dials.     Thiw,  at 
Prague,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  tower  of  the  old 
Townhall,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  clock  with 
two   large  dials,  one  over  the   other,  the   lowest 
being  raised  but  little  higher   from   the  ground 
than    the  height    of  a  man,   and  tho  upper  one 
being  placed  immediately   above    the  hover   one. 
These  dials  were  inserted  in  stone  frames  elabo- 
rately carved,  and  of  a  structure  app.irently  con- 
temporaneous with  that  of  the  adjoining  beautiful 
chapel,  the  date  of  which  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.      At   a    somewhat  later 
date,  at  BiUle,  the  dial  of  the  Townhall  clock  was 
found   to  be  regularly  inserted  in   contemporary 
Third   Pointed   tracery.     A  more   imposing   ex- 
ample  (now  unfortunately  destroyed)    e^L•^ted  at 
Nuremburg,   in  the   old  Schau-Amt,  or   ofll;c  if 
civic    control,  erected     iu     152^,     opposite    the 
Rathhaus.       This    clock     turret    was     of     very 
elegant  Gothic  design.*    These  were  tho  most  im- 
portant examples  Jlr.  Wyatt  had  been  able  to  trace 
of  the  mediiCval  architect's  practice  iu  tho  incor- 
poration of  external  dials  into  his  architecture  ; 
but  of  the  llenaissance  architect's  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  tho  problem  abundant  il  ustration  WiB 
afforded.     The  well-known  clock  t.)Wcr  and  clock 
of  the  Piizza  of  St.  Mirk's  at  Venice,  erected  in 
the  year  14Ut5,  w.as  amongst  the  most  plcluretqiin 
treatments  of  the  subject.     The  clock  ckimbcr  of 
the    CbiUeau   d'.\tiet,    with   its    di.ils    over    tho 
nymphs   of    Benveuuto    Cellini,  w-as    very    well 
designed,  as,  indeed,  was  tho  dul   framework  of 
the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  Paris,     The 
interesting  old  orosa;  horlogc  of  Rouen,  in  another 
style,  was  little  less    pl«i»ing.     Tho   example   of 
Italy  was  speedily  taken  up  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  and  she  declined  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  in  the  cultivation   of   the 
arts  ;    the    free    cities    of    Oerimny,  the    f[*n«o 
Towns,   and    the    treat   centres   of  Flemish  and 
alternately  of    Dutch  industry,  look    her   place. 
Speedily   tho  towers  of  hotels  de  ville  and   tho 
leading   old  churches   hatl  clock   dials   abided  to 
them,  but  it  was  comparatively  rare  to  treat  them 
in  any  other  way  th.an  as  obvious  additiom  and 
interpolation',  and  little  or  no  eQort  was  made  by 
the  architects   to   mdco   them   assimilate  t>  the 
original   architecture   of  the  buildings  to  which 
they  were  added.     As  far  as  could  be  made  out 
from  early  views   of  Nonsuch,  the  clock   turret 
and  dial  were  upon  a  large  scale  an-d  of  elaborate 
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design.     It  was  probable,  however,  that  the  clock 
contained  in  the  manly  campanile  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  original  Bourse,  christened  the   Koyal 
Exchange  by   Queen  Elizabeth  in  1569,  was  by 
far  the  finest    public  clock   in    England  at   that 
date,  since,  judging  by  Hollar'3  accurate  views, 
its  dial   must  have   been   of   very   large  dimen- 
eioDS   so   as   to   have   been    conspicuous  at    the 
great   height   at   which   it   was  raised  above  the 
ground.     It  was  treated  honestly,    as  it  thould 
be  in  a   campanile,  with   a   ttory  to   itself,  wilh 
a  balcony  to  allow  a  ready  access  to  its  face,  and 
with    a   lofty  belfry  over  to    hold    the   carillons, 
which,  no  doubt,  Sir  Thomas  had  caused  to  be 
contrived  in  emulation  of  those  then  just  intro- 
duced in  Antwerp  and  other  cities  of  the   Low 
Countries.    In  the  second  Royal  Exchange,  reared 
by  Jarman,  the  City  Surveyor,  immediately  after 
the   Great    Fire,   good    accommodation    was   also 
provided  for  a  clock,  which  was  introduced  as  an 
elegant  pavilion  in  the  line  of  balustrading  over 
the  great  window  of    the  first  story  of  the  tower. 
\i  hen    the   campanile  was   rebuilt  in  1821,  in  a 
style  far  beneath   that  adopted  by  Jarman,  the 
modern  architect  showed  hiraeelf  quite  incapable 
of  appreciating  either  what  the  clock  for  such  a 
structure  should  be  or  how  to  weld   in  his  dials 
properly.     He  made  it  much  too  small,  and  then 
pinched  it  in  on  one  of  the  octagonal  faces  of  the 
base  of  his  belfry  between  two   boldly-projecting 
trusses,   aa  though,  ashamed  of    its  poverty,  he 
would  fain  do  his  best  to  hide  it.     In  the  present 
structure  the  clock  turret  is  the  portion  of  the 
building  least  pleasing.     The  accommodation  pro- 
vided was,  however,  good.    As  might  be  expected 
from  an  original  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  pro- 
fo\ind  mathematician,  and  an  able  mechanician,* 
good  accommodation  was  not  wanting  in  several 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  principal  churches  for 
large   clocks.      Wherever  he   could,   however,  he 
avi.ided  the  architectural  difficulties  of  the  incor. 
I.oration  of  the  dials  in  his  masonry.     At  St.  Paul's 
tlie  problem  was  evidently  a  difficulty  to  him,  and 
his  mode  of  dealing  with   it  was  not  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place,  his  provision  apparently  for  two 
clocks  instead  of  one,   for  the  sake  of  symmetry 
alone,  was  a  mistake,  and  in  the  second,  the  pro- 
minence given  to  the  cui-ved  form   of  the  stone- 
work over   tlie   diah    disturbed    the   repose   and 
apparent  stability  of  that  portion  of  the  tower  as 
a  base  for  the  belfry  story.    At  St.  Wave's,  Jewry, 
he  was  more  successful,  making  a  distinct  feature 
of  the   dicEsings  to  his   clock  dial,  immediately 
under  the  belfry.     In  the  same  way  the  dial  dress- 
ing.i    of    St.    Bride's,   Fleet-street,    though   very 
plain,  aie  satisfactory.     In  the  beautiful  steeple  of 
St.   Mary  le-Bow    no   provision  was  made  in  the 
structure  for  dial  faces,  but  the  design  of  the  pro- 
jecting beam  and  clock  case  wa.s  picturesque,  sen- 
sible,   and  not    unworthy   of   Wren.     In    Christ 
Church,  Newgate-street,  and    St.    Kicholas    Cole 
Abbty,  Fisb-street-hill,  the  clock   dressings  were 
treatt'd  ranch  as   they   are  at  St.  Olave's,  Jewry. 
In  one  or  two  otherminor  cases,  asat  St.  Margaret 
Pattens,    St.    Clement's,  Ea.'tcheap,  and  St  Mary 
Somerset,  Thames-street,  Wren  appeared  to  have 
made  prnvi.sion  for  clocks  which  had  not  been  sup- 
plied.    In  some  cases,  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
omitted  any   provision  for  clocks,  and  in  which 
clocks  had  been  subsequently  added,  anything  but 
agreeable  architectural  eifects  had  been  produced. 
Thus  in  the  chrrch   of  St.  James,  Garlickhithe, 
the  clock  dials,  surmounted  by  a  quaint  figure  of 
St.  James,  were  carried  on    a  heavy  beam,  appa- 
rently  poked    out   through    the  windows  of  the 
first- floor  of  the  tower.     The  beautiful  campanile 
of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  was  similarly  dis- 
figured.    In  St    Lawrence,  Jewry,  a  church  with 
ore  of  Wren's  finest  eastern   ends,  the  tower  was 
dirfigured   by   dials   with  sham  stone  dressings, 
Ftuck,  as  it  were,  against  each  of  the  faces  of  the 
lielfry  windows.     At  St.  Swithin's,  London  Stone, 
the  dials  formed  a   strange  excrescence    such  as 
could  never  have  been  contemplated  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher, flourishing  out  from  one  angle  of  the  church 
with  an  evident  desire  apparently  to  fly  away  from 
it.  The  projecting  beam  and  dials  of  St.  Edmund's, 
Lombard-street,    were  eqirally    an  obviorra   after- 
tliought.     How  far  Wren  may  have  been  party  ti> 
these  homewhat  bungling  additions  to  his  build- 
ings cannot  now  be  told  with  any  certainty,  r-ince 
in  exceptional  catesonlydid  the  clocks  themselves 
afford   evidence  on  the  point.      Among    Wren's 
immediate  puccessors,  Gibbs,  perhajis,  dealt  with 
bis  clock  dials    better  than  any  other   architect. 
1  Lose  of  St.  Slarliu's-inthe-Fields,  and  of  the  new 


church  in  the  Strand,  were  well-proportioned  and 
conspicuous,  without  in  any  wise  running  counter 
to  the  forms  or  lines  of  the  architecture.  Ii 
Hawkesraoor's  case,  the  St.  Mary  Woolnootb 
clock,  the  dials  of  which  were  carried  out  on  a 
beam,  was  not  in  itself  ugly  or  unpicturesque, 
but  it  was  in  nowise  agreeably  supported  by  or 
connected  with  the  masonry  of  the  structure.  Id 
more  recent  ticres  still  no  great  progress  bad  bn  u 
made,  and  in  quasi  Classical  buildings,  Mr.  W,\ati 
could  scarcely    recollect  an    instancJ  which 

speaking  as  an  architect  only,  one  wovrld  not  hiv. 
felt  relieved  if  all  external  evidence  of  the  exi-t 
ance  of  a  clock  could  have  been  blotted  out.     He 
waa  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  need   not  have 
been,  and  certainly  for  the   future  need  not  be. 
With  the  facilities  for  the  use  of  external  colour 
which    were     now    brought    within    the    archi 
tect's    reach     by    the     abundance    of     coloured 
glass,    encaustic     tiles,     faience,    and    especially 
coloured    enamels    on     large    surfaces    of     iron, 
it    was    his    fault,    and    nobody    else's,    if  dials 
remained    ugly    or  indistinct.       With    the   ease 
with  which  he   might   now  get  a   fair   measure 
of     stone     or     wood     carving     well     executed, 
and   ornamental   terra   cotta  or  metalwork  sup- 
plied, he  had  no  business  to  leave  his  clock    faces 
without  suitable  dressings,  or  its  aspect,  as  well  as 
its  going  qualities,  to  chance    or  the   clookmaker. 
All  that  was  wanting  was  that  he  should  bestow 
upon  its  design    the   same  care   and    foresight  he 
did  upon  other   features  of  his   building.     If  he 
ignored  it  at  first,  and  was  ultimately  obliged  to 
deal  with  it,  he  might   rely  upon   its  having   its 
revenge  for  the  neglect,  and  telling  of  his  furget- 
fulness   to   the    end    of     time.        The    architect 
should    remember  that  his  work  should  not   be 
considered  done  when  he  had  made  a  round  hole 
in  a  wall  to  be  filled  up  with  a  clock  face,  even  in 
the    best   and  most  convenient   situation,  as  had 
been  done  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  in  a  hundred 
other   places.      In   whatever  style  he   might  be 
working,  models   were   not   wanting    of   circular 
panels  or  windows  surrounded  by  most  beautiful 
framework,  borders,  or  tracery,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  his  clock  dials  should  not  be  equally 
well  cared  for.     There  was  no  absolute  limitation 
of  the  dial  to   the  circular   form  ;  a  square,    an 
octagon,  or  any  polygon  in  which  a  circle  might 
be  regularly  inscribed,  would  do  just  as  well  as  a 
circle  for  the  bounding  form  of  a  clock  dial,  so 
that  there  was  ample  scope  for  the  exercise   of 
fancy  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  who  was  cer- 
tainly,   in   his    treatment   of    turret   clocks,    far 
behinil  the  industrial  artists  who  had  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time  lavished  all 
the  resources  of  good  art  and  perfect  workman- 
ship upon  portable   and    house    clocks  generally. 
Much  of  this  inattention  to  beauty  in  externals 
was  to  be  associated  with  that  kind  of  prejudice 
which    held,  if   not   theoretic.xUy  at  least  practi 
cally,  that  science  and  art  in  their  highest  forms 
of  development    were    incompatible,    a    form    of 
prejudice   somewhat  countenanced    by  BIr.  Deni- 
son's  observation,  "  that   the  value  of  the  inside 
of  a  clock  generally  varies  inversely  as  the    deco- 
ration of  the  outside."     If  this  was  true  "  more'a 
the  pity,"   since  there   was   no   reason  why   the 
ratio  should  not  be  direct  instead  of  inverse,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  the  days  when  the  workmen  of 
Venice,   Augsburg,  and  Nuremburg,  and    subse- 
quently of  Paris,  led  the  trade.     He  (Mr.  Wyatt) 
would  remind  them  of  that  most  beautiful  design 
made  by    Holbein    for  the    clock  to    be  given  by 
Sir   Anthony   Denny   to  Henry  VIII.     Had   we 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  best  work  then  to 
be   procured   would  be  put  into  that  case  ?     He 
might  also  remind   Mr.   Denison  that  the  finest 
turret  clock  in  the  world,  with  the  design  of  which 
hia  name  mrrst  ever  be  honourably  associated,  was 
placed  in  the  most  beautiful  clock  tower,  and  had 
the    most  bearrtiful  dials  ever  yet  made   for  any 
clock  of  anything  like   the  same  dimensions  and 
importance.     Of  course  he  (Mr.  Wyatt)  alluded  to 
Westminster.     One  of  the  most  novel   modes  of 
exhibiting  time  on  a  large  scale,  without  interfer^ 
ing  with   simple  architectural  structure,  was  that 
suggested    by  Mr.    Owen    Jones   for   the    central 
feature  of  the  south  elevation  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1S51,  and  ultimately  carried  out.     At  each  of  the 
iatcrsections  of  the  thirteen  main  radiating  ribs  of 
the   semicircular    face-work    which    formed    the 
vertical  end  of  the  semi-cylindrical  glass  vaulting 
f  the  great  tr..nsept,  with  the  senricircular  ribs 
mbracing  three   Sft.   bays  (jt    the  facework,  Mr. 


in  length,  starting  at  6  on  one  side  (representing 
6  a.m.)  rose,  passing  figures  7,  8,  9,  &c.  (a.m.), 
utitil  it  reached  its  highest  point  at  noon,  whence, 
like  the  sun,  it  descended  through  1,  2,  3,  &c. 
(p.m.),  until  it  sank  below  its  horizontalUne  at 
ti  p  m.,  only  to  rise  and  recommence  its  work  the 
following  morning  at  6  am ,  having,  in  the 
interim,  traversed  a  similar  semicircular  orbit, 
.■is  a  novelty  thia  was  fresh  and  suggestive,  but 
owing  to  the  number  of  lines  radiating  from^  tho 
^i.me  centre  as  that  from  which  the  hand  radiated 
it  was  difficult  to  recognise  at  a  glance  from  any 
distance  the  correct  position  it  occupied.* 

[It  appears  that  the  condition  of  this  society  ia 
even  more  flourishing  than  we  described  it  in  our 
article  of  last  week,  for  inadvertently  we  gave 
its  numbers  as  they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  1867  68,  instead  of  the  present 
session  1868-69.  Itappeara  that  no  less  than 
116  membera  joined  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  so  that  taking  into  account  the  number 
of  resignations,  &c.,  the  total  at  the  opening 
meeting  amounted  to  about  470.] 


GLASGOW    ARCHITECTURAL    SOCIETY. 

THIS  society  met  on  Monday  evening,  Camp- 
bell Douglas,  Esq  ,  I.  A.,  the  president,  in 
the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Horatio  K. 
Bromhead,  Esq.,  I. A.,  on  "the  Antipathies  of 
Architectural  Grammar,"  in  which  the  author 
sought  to  show  how  architectural  ornament  ought 
and  ought  not  to  be  combined,  and  to  lay  down 
the  following  propositions; — 

Proposition  I.— The  origin,  continued  existence, 
and  increasing  isolation  of  the  various  styles  of 
architecture  indicate  the  opinion  of  many  ages  as 
most  remarkably  decided  in  asserting  that  there 
are  sympathies  and  antipathies  among  archi- 
tectural forms  and  colours  that  a  correct  taste 
cannot  ignore,  and  that  there  are  varied  wants  and 
requirements  that  have  demanded  and  maintained 
a  variety  of  style. 

II. — An  architectural  work  should  not  have  a 
single  detail  of  form  or  colour  that  is  not  in  bar- 
mony  with  every  other  detail,  and  with  the  use 
and  situation  of  the  work,  but  should  be  treated 
as  a  harmonious  whole. 

III. — A  new  discovery,  feature  of  design, 
method  of  construction  or  colouring,  material  for 
execution,  or  locality  for  erection  has  often 
caused  a  rransition  time  of  modification,  finally 
resulting  in  the  rejection  of  a  previous  feature 
and  the  production  of  a  different  style  of  archi- 
tecture that  avoids  the  discords  occasioned  by  the 
novelty.  Transitional  styles  are  therefo'-e  of 
confused  and  imperfectly  developed  gramrnar ; 
and  a  combination  of  styles  containing  unmodified 
parts  of  two  or  more  distinct  styles  is  flatly  dis- 
cordant and  ungrammatical,  and  much  to  be  con- 
demned as  a  violation  of  ;csthetic3. 

IV.— Architectural  features,  when  used  in 
several  styles,  though  retaining  the  same  name 
and  skeleton,  should  not  be  so  used  without  being 
modified  iu  detail  and  outer  form,  so  as  to 
possess  a  sympathetic  character  for  each  style. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  colouring  should 
also  be  subject  to  this  proposition. 

V. — If  a  well  known  feature  or  detail  that  ia  to 
be  found  in  many  buildings  is  very  seldom  to  be 
found  in  the  same  building  with  another  well 
known  style,  feature,  or  detail,  without  modifica- 
tion, the  combination  without  the  customary 
modification  is  a  discord  that  requires  marked 
and  careful  sympathetic  modiScation  to  become 
grammatical. 

After  some  few  closing  remarks  Mr.  Bromhead 
concluded   hia    reading,    which    waa    very    well  ] 
received  by  the  meeting. 


SKETCH 


•  Wren  wag  a  feUow-stndent  with  Hu.Tghen8  of  the  law 
of  impart,  and,  no  douM,  of  the  theorr  of  tho  p«udiiluTn 
alto. 


FROir    THE 
ABBEY. 


CHOIR,    SELBYj 


WE  give  this  week  a  sketch  of  one  bay  of  thsl 
choir  of  Selby  Aobey.  Our  readers  will  re-[ 
member  that  the  large  abbey  church   of   Selby  it 
on  a  cathedral  scale.     The  nave  is    Norman,   and] 
the  choir  was  built  at  that  period  which  is  usually 
considered  to  be   the  zenith  of  our  medieval  ar^ 
chitecture  ;   and   perh.aps   it    woirld    be  difllcult,! 
amorrgst  all  our  cathedrals,  to  select  anything  morsj 
beautiful  for  correctness  of  piopoi  tion  and  delicacy 
of  detail  than  this  part    of   Selby.      The  foliated! 
caps  and  canopies  are  very  much  choked    up  withi 
whitewash  ;  but  enough  is  visible  to   show  thal^ 


l^grrre.   No.    12    occupying   the  L,j      ^^^^  g^'g      ^iji^^i^ng  of  tho  full  and  rich  detail] 
on,  and  No.   6  each  of    the  two!  ^f  (.^e  period.  i 


highest  intersection 

interi-ectiojs  on  the  level  of  the  horizontal  chord 

of  the  Bemicircular  arc:     The  hand  or  radius,  12ft, 


•  To  be  continued. 
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THE  SPACE  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS  IX  THE  NEW  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

IT  has,  ■we  learn,  been  officially  announced 
to  the  Council  of  the  Roval  Institute  of 
Architects  that  the  new  exhibition  rooms  ot 
the  Royal  Academy  will  be  completed  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  works  next  March; 
and  this  intimation  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  gratifying  assurance  to  the  profession  that 
their  works  will  no  longer  be  condemned  to 
be  crowded  into  a  mere  passage  room  as 
hitherto.  There  are  there,  it  appears,  no  less 
than  fourteen  galleries,  at  least  41ft.  by  3irt., 
all  of  which  are  equal  in  point  of  light  and 
position,  so  that  architects  may  rely  on  justice 
being  done  to  their  productions  in'fiiture.  It 
is  hoped,  therefore,  that  architecture  will  be 
well  represented  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Royal  Academy.  How  far 
these  new  facilities  may  operate  upon  the 
prospects  of  the  ensuing  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation we  cannot  venture  to  predict ;  it  is 
obvious,  however,  that  there  will  be  still  a 
large  class  of  the  more  practical  and  not  the 
least  useful  descriptions  of  drawings  for  which 
admission  to  these  new  galleries  can  hardly 
be  expected  or  desired,  so  that,  doubtless,  the 
energetic  committee  of  that  Institution  will 
find  the  necessity  for  their  labours  will  not  be 
superseded.  If,  therefore,  they  lose  some  of 
the  more  attractive  of  the  perspective  views  of 
buildings,  which  their  .authors  will  doubtless 
prefer  to  send  to  Burlington  Hou^e,  they 
must  seek  to  develope  that  kind  of  careful 
and  purely  .architectur.al  delineation  of  de- 
eigns  which  was  so  well  represented  by  the 
splendid  drawings  sent  by  Mons.  La  Meire  to 
the  last  Architectural  IJxhihition.  Should 
they  succeed  in  so  doing  we  venture  to 
anticipate  that  architecture  will  gain  even  by 
tlie  separation  of  the  two  classes  of  drawings, 
for  by  the  indiscriminate  mingling  of  them 
it  has  often  been  felt  that  both  have  suffered. 


IMITATION  IX  REFEREXCE  TO  THE 
STYLE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  BUILD- 
INGS. 

A  FIERCE  contest  is  going  on  about  the 
reproduction  of  ancient  styles  and  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  anachronisms  for  a 
new  style  of  the  day.  It  is  said  that  when 
some  time  hence  London  shall  be  as  Nineveh, 
and  the  antiquary  comes  here  to  examine  its 
relics,  he  will  say  such  an  edifice  appears  to 
be  of  William  Rufus,  such  a  one  of  Edward  I., 
and  at  length  he  will  find  inscriptions  or 
other  evidence  certifying  the  building  to  be 
of  this  day  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  he  will  be 
much  horrified  at  having  been  so  deceived  and 
at  the  want  of  truthfulness  in  the  art  of  this 
century.  All  will  pity  much  this  archajolo- 
gist,  whether  he  come  from  Lake  Nvanza  or 
the  Kara  Korum  range  to  improve  his  mind 
and  instruct  the  future  generations  of  a 
thousand  years  hence,  and  yet  with  all  this 
.sympathy  we  doubt  whether  any  one  of  this 
present  day  will  abstain  from  gratifying  him- 
self to  ensure  the  gratification  of  the  virtuoso 
of  posterity,  or  whether,  as  we  are  so  callous 
to  the  enlightened  criticisms  of  competent 
men  of  our  own  country  and  the  continent, 
we  shall  Ije  sufficiently  'heedful  of  the  criti- 
cism of  those  we  know  nothing  about,  and 
whose  existence  hereafter  is  highly  proble- 
matical, should  they  find  anything  to  exercise 
a  judgment  upon.  "Before  the  verdict  of  the 
coming  time  can  be  given,  already  will  most 
uf  the  works  that  are  obnoxious  to  judgment 
hai-e  passetl  into  ruin  and  oblivion,  and  some 
of  the  very  worst  examples  will  become  the 
earliest  victims. 

We  are  apt  to  be  too  careful  of  futurity, 
and  to  assume  for  our  works  too  great  a 
dur.ibility,  whereas  the  life  of  architecture 
is  bj'  no  means  assured  even  in  the  case  of  its 
best  examples.  This  is  well  enough  seen  if 
we  make  an  enumeration  of  the  best  temples 


of  Greece  or  the  best  edifices  of  Rome.  01 
some  of  these  we  have  relics,  but  of  some  we 
are  so  deficient  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  re- 
construct the  plan  or  outline.'  Even  in  the 
case  of  a  monumental  work  this  is  so,  for  tlie 
life  of  any  such  building  is  exposed  to  vicis- 
situdes, fire,  earthquakes,  war,  change  of 
religion,  and  so  many  incidents  of  casually. 
Other  smaller  buildings  are  liable  to  removal 
because  the  site  is  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
The  same  influences  prevail  in  our  days,  an.l 
no  architect  can  be  assured  that  his"  works 
will  he  preserved.  There  was  the  old  Trea- 
sury, in  Whitehall ;  Sir  John  Soane  refuccd 
that,  and  Barry  ellaced  Sir  John  Soane,  and 
now  B.irry  is  doomed  to  give  way  to  a  Palace 
of  Government.  Then  Sir  John  Soane  laboured 
on  the  College  of  Surgeons,  again  to  be  en- 
countered by  Barry,  and  within  a  very  brief 
period  .Sir  John  Soane's  law  courts  at'West- 
Miinster  will  be  demolished  by  the  younger 
Barry.  There  is  Burlington  House  now  benig 
moved  stone  by  stone  ;  and  who  can  tefl 
what  will  be  done  with  the  National  Gallery, 
or  even  the  Post  Office,  for  an  adjunct  to  the 
latter  is  arising  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
-Nlartin's  Le  Grand,  which  may  be  connected  ( 
No  one  would  have  dreameil  of  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  Wren's  buildings  consequent 
on  the  removal  of  the  City  churches,  and 
thus  this  prolific  .architect  is"  threatened  with 
the  diminution  of  liis  monuments. 

While  the  casualties  of  time  very  much 
reduce  the  value  of  what  m.ay  be  called  the 
life  assurance  of  a  building,  it  is  open  to 
(question,  after  making  a  good  .allowance  for 
artistic  qualifications,  whether  its  utility  is 
not  one  main  characteristic  after  .all  in  a 
short  life  or  a  long  life.  There  arc  many 
circumstances  indeed  which  tend  to  limit  the 
pre-eminent  consideration  of  style  besides 
utilitarianism.  Conventionality  is  one  of 
these,  particularly  in  reference  to  ecclesias- 
tical architecture.  In  respect  to  this  depart- 
ment there  has  certainly  been  a  dominance 
of  style.  The  reason  we  have  Roman  styles 
in  their  present  state  must  be  traced  to  the 
effect  of  Greek  influence  on  the  wor.ship  of 
Rome — an  influence  altogether  apart  from 
the  literary  influence,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered of  later  date.  The  conventional  idea 
of  a  Greek  temple  passed  into  Roman  tradi- 
tions, although  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
the  local  relations  of  a  small  Greek  sovereign 
city  and  those  of  the  Roman  metropolis  or  of 
a  Roman  colony. 

The  same  influences  are  to  be  defined  in 
Egypt,  acting  even  down  to  a  later  date,  when 
first  Greek  modifications  were  adopted  and 
afterwards  Roman.  So,  too,  with  regard  to 
Assyrian,  Buddhist,  or  wli.atever  class  of 
worship  we  may  refer  t^.  This  is  assuredly 
less  a  matter  of  nationality  or  chronology 
than  of  religious  faith.  ^Ve  see  it  strongly  in 
the  case  of  JIussulman  structures,  for,  not- 
withstanding the  various  nationalities  which 
have  adopted  the  Mahomedan  faith,  we  trace 
resemblances  throughout.  The  divisions  of 
race  are  great  :  the  Arab  is  a  Semite,  the 
Persian  au  Indo-European,  the  Turk  a 
Turanian.  The  architecture  of  Constanti- 
nople is  anomalous  in  every  respect.  Santa 
Sophia  is  a  Byzantine  structure  converted 
into  a  mosijue,  and  yet  is  made  to  bear  a 
nearer  relationship  to  Cairo  and  Assyrian 
than  to  Christian  or  CJrecian  art.  The  con- 
sistency that  it  claimed  is  very  questionable 
in  most  instances,  and  where  it  obtains  it 
may,  in  reference  to  the  general  history  of  art, 
be  considered  as  exceptional. 

Traditions  of  art  particularly  affect  religious 
edifices.  The  form  and  structure  of  churches 
in  this  country  are  the  development  of  what  is 
regarded  by  the  high  vulgar  and  the  low  as 
the  suitable  style  for  such  buildings.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  from  the  time 
of  AVren  in  Italian,  and  the  Georgian  out- 
burst for  Classic,  the  Classic  and  Italian 
styles  hiive  not  been  able  to  keep  their  ground 
or  suppress  their  mediseval  rivals.  A  natural 
example  of  reverence  for  trawlition  in  art  is  to 
be  found   in  the   Greek   church  in   London 


^all.  llu- ri.iiyregaiion  naturally  prefcrroa 
livz(»ntinc,  and  sucli  is  the  »U\u  adoi.tcd. 
1  hey  would  have  felt  themselves  echismalics 
in  another  structure. 

One  .juc.stion  is  how  fur  it  is  legitimate  to 
comply  with  these  popular  conventionalities 
and  auother  is  ast  to  the  ].rnclicability  of  our 
inventing  anything  vrhkU  may  ecrvc'as  a  now 
substitute  and  make  the  Viciorian  era  better 
than  the  Carnline  or  (ieorgian  era  have  been 
marked.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we 
shall  experience  mediieyal  inlluenccs  iu  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  what  modification  of  it  we  can  euccew- 
luUy  accomplish. 


REREDOS,  CnRIST  CnURCII.  BRADFORD 
WKAR  MANCIIKSTER. 

THE  rercdos  wljich  li.is  just  been  compl<>t«c!  i« 
executed  in  Cien  atom-,  rollevi>d  with  |>uUi.liad 
shafts  of  Devonshire  and  DorbyBliirogriioite.  Tho 
piiucip.il  features  are  the  three  gableU,  the  middle 
uuo  eontaiuing  a  carved  |  anel  with  Iho  wurdu, 
"  Do  this  in  remcmbr.anco  uf  Me,"  ami  tho  em- 
blems of  the  four  KvangnliBls,  and  the  other  two 
contain  respectively  carved  panels  with  tho  words 
"I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,"  and  "  I  am  tho  Truo 
Vine."  The  panels  at  tho  »ido  contain  the  Com- 
mandments. The  whole  has  oeen  executed  by 
Messrs.  Willi.-im-i,  ecnlptors,  of  Manchester,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect,  of  Man- 
chester. 


SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

Ox  Tuesday  week,  the  nnniml  meeting  of  tlio  N«ucjiitla. 
midor  Ljmo  s  liool  of  art  took  place.  The  r.<|>on  >ut«d 
that,  altlioiigh  a  flnandal  deficit  of  £30  oxinled.  Tot  ttio 
year  pMt  had  witiiiwcd  great  iiiiprorement,  botlVin  tho 
(.uV>scription  lipt  and  tlio  ^cliural  couditioiiof  tlioncliool 
The  report  of  tho  lieiul  master  (Mr.  J.  R.  Djiroii)  ihowoii 
that  out  of  thedraniugii  which  wero  l!tiishe<i  in  tho  •hool 
during  the  previous  tivolro  months  and  sent  to  I,ondon  in 
April  to  bo  examinetl,  tho  woika  of  ten  studeuu  wonj 
satisfactory,  thico  i>bt.iincd  prizes,  and  ono  honourable 
mention.  At  the  National  conipetition,  nt  which  about 
100  schools  compete  for  10  gold,  i?0  silver,  and  .'.0  brouM 
medals,  one  bron/.o  medal  waiaw.ardwi  to  thin  school.  Two 
of  the  »tiiilunta,  viz.,  W.  I'.  lihiKles  and  l\  .1.  Watkin,  ha»o 
been  appointed  free  fttiulout«,  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment p.aying  thiir  fees  for  twelvo  months.  Tho  roiioru 
were  .-ulopted,  at-d  tho  prizes  then  distributed.  It  is  b«> 
lioved  that  Uio  delicit  of  £30,  before  alluded  to.  will  be 
speedily  cleared  otf. 


ARCH/EOLOGV. 

An  antiquarian  (li5coverj  haa  jnst  )>e<>n  roado  in  TTanovor. 
Some  soldiers,  in  digging  a  tiTucli  at  Hildesliniin,  found 
about  50  vases,  cups,  aiuilo labial,  niid  oilier  objpcU  iu 
niaaaivo  silver,  and  riclily  cli.!!-!'*!  ;  ihi-y  arc  criJcntlv  ths 
work  of  tlie  Grcvk  artiste,  and  apparently  dnto  from  the 
time  of  Auffufitu3.  Among  tliem  is  a  goblet,  with  orna- 
ments in  lelief,  representing  HercuK-s  Htmngling  two  »«r- 
l)eut0 ;  and  a  secuud,  with  B^ityrM,  Ua<x]idUtc».  and  other 
similar  ligure*. 


uilViiig  Intclligeiuc. 


UUUUCH^    AND    OBAPEU. 

Ambrosden  Church,  Bicester,  which  has  been 
undergoing  a  thorough  and  substantial  repair,  was 
reopened  on  Tuesday  week.  The  restorati'pn  of 
the  church  haa  been  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  C. 
N.  Beazley,  of  Guildford-strcet,  London,  and  tho 
work  haa  been  executed  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Bicester. 
The  church  consists  cf  a  Rj)acioua  nave  and  south 
aisle,  and  a  chancel  t>f  fine  proportions  ;  the  Iatt«r 
being  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  stylo 
of  architecture.  The  tower,  originally  Kormao, 
haa  buttresses  and  ]>arapet  r>f  tho  Perpendicular 
period  ;  and  the  nave,  originally  of  tlio  )liddle 
Pointed  style,  h.as  a  clerestory  of  the  6ftccnlh  cen- 
tury.    The  cost  of  tho  restoration  is  i.'l,JOO. 

On  the  7th  inst.  the  meiaori.iI  stono  of  a  new 
Wesleyan  Jlethodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  \Vest- 
houghton,  by  .Vlr.  J.  Bell.  Mr.  Oeorgo  U'ood- 
house,  architect,  of  Bolton,  has  designed  tho 
chapel,  which  is  of  a  very  plain  character,  and 
built  of  concrete,  moulded  by  the  patent  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Charles  Drake,  of  London,  umler 
the  immediate  Eupcrintcudcnce  of  Mr.  John 
Drake,  and  will  bo  plastered  over  with  stucco, 
lined  to  imitate  stone.  The  entrance  will  bo  by 
a  porch  beneath  a  tower  ■l.'ift.  high.  The  chapel 
is  expected  to  seat  about  300  persons,  and  a  gal- 
lery will  provide  accomm»lation  for  au  additional 
hundred,  including  the  school  children  and  the 
choir.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  is  about 
tSSO. 
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Yesterday  wefk  anewCoDgregational  Chapel  was 
opened  at  Bf^th,  near  Newcastle-ou-Tjne.  The 
style  is  Gothic,  of  an  early  tyje,  and  the  materials 
u-»ed  are  red  bricks  with  chiselled  stone  dressings. 
The  plan  consists  of  nave  and  transepts,  with 
galleries  at  each  end.  The  cost  is  about  £1,700, 
and  the  chapel  seats  500  persons.  Mr.  T.  R'jbson, 
of  Newcastle,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Nairn, 
of  Blyth,  the  builder. 

A  new  Wesleyau  Chapel  was  opened  at  Pilsley 
on  Tuecday  week.  The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  is 
built  of  clean  pressed  bricks  with  local  stone 
dressings.  Two  schoolrooms  are  attached,  avail- 
able as  transepts  during  service.  The  cost  is  £75'), 
exclusive  of  fencing,  walls,  and  cartage.  Mr.  S. 
Rollinsou,  of  Chesterfield,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
G.  Heath,  of  the  same  place,  the  builder. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building, 
and  Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  for  the 
present  session  were  resumed  on  Monday  at  the 
society's  house,  No.  7,  Whitehall,  S.W.;  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Eavl  of  Komney  in  the  chair. 
Grants  of  money,  amounting  to  £S55,  were  made 
in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.: — Building  the 
new  church  of  St.  Matthias,  Earl's  court,  Ken- 
sington ;  rebuilding  on  a  new  site  the  church  at 
Mistley,  near  Manuiugtree,  Esses  ;  enlarging  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  accotnmodation  in  the 
churches  at  Birstall,  near  Leicester ;  Bishop  Stort- 
ford,  Herts  ;  Bradfield  Combust,  near  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  ;  Brede,  nearNorthiam,  Sussex  ;  Buck- 
nell,  near  Shrewsbury  ;  Burringtou,  near  Chum- 
leigii,  Devon  ;  Discord,  near  Presteign,  Radnor ; 
Hellingley,  near  Hurst  Green,  Sussex  ;  Llanbedr 
Paiucastle,  near  Hay,  Brecon  ;  Llanfwrog,  near 
Ruthin  ;  Llanbadarn  Fawr,  near  Aberystwith  ; 
Marlborough,  near  Kingsbridge,  Devon ;  Mordi- 
ford,  near  Hereford ;  Quaiutou,  near  Winslow, 
Bucks ;  and  Terrington,  near  York.  Additional 
aid  was  voted  towaids  building  the  churches  at 
Fylingdales,  near  Whitby,  and  Traveller's  Rest, 
near  Barnstaple  ;  rebuilding  the  church  at  Weston 
Patrick,  near  Odiham,  Hants ;  enlarging  and  re- 
storing the  churches  at  Eaton  Socon,  near  St. 
Meota ;  St.  Lawrence,  Reading ;  Shadoshurst, 
near  Ashford,  Kent  ;  St.  Margaret's-at-Clifi'o, 
near  Devon,  and  Sutton,  near  Rochford,  Essex. 
The  society  likewise  accepted  the  following  trusts 
as  repair  funds  for  Halliwell  St.  Peter,  near  Man- 
chester ;  Eastover  Christ  Clnirch,  near  Bridge- 
water  ;  St  Stephen,  North  Meals,  Chester  ;  for  a 
consecrated  mortuary  chapel,  Cambridge,  and  a 
legacy  of  £1,000  bequeathed  by  a  lady  for  the  re- 
st.,ration  of  the  church  at  Ramsdeu  Crays,  near 
Billericay,  Essex. 

BUILDINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Halifax  Board  of  Guardians 
on  Wednesday  week,  the  various  tenders  for  the 
enlargement  and  alteration  of  the  Halifax  work- 
house were  submitted,  and  that  of  Mr.  Jonathan 
Charnock,  of  Hall-street,  Halifax,  accepted.  The 
amount  specified  is  £6,845,  and  his  contract  in 
etudes  the  stone,  brick,  joiner,  carpenter,  slating, 
plastering,  plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting  works 
required.  The  operations  are  forthwith  to  be 
commenced,  and  to  be  completed  by  September 
1,  1869.  Additional  land  has  been  purchased  for 
the  site,  and  the  plans  for  the  alterations  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Dates,  architect,  Halifax, 
who  was  yesterday  week  appointed  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  works.  The  new  buildings  will  be 
mostly  for  hospital  use,  on  the  pavilion  plan,  sepa- 
rate buildings  for  males  and  females,  each  three 
stories  high  and  lOUft.  long,  all  the  wards  being 
lofty  and  22ft.  wide.  Distinct  hospitals  for  males 
arid  females,  each  containing  four  spacious  wards, 
will  be  erected  for  fever  atid  infectious  cases. 
Then  there  will  be  day  rooms,  dormitories,  bath 
rooms,  nurses'  rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  arranged  on 
the  most  efficient  plans,  and  in  accordance  v\ith 
the  instructions  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  It  is 
likewise  intended  to  erect  new  kitchens,  to  be 
fitted  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  cook- 
ing, &c.     The  total  cobt  will  probably  reach  nearly 


£.0,000. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  cou- 
telujilated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Lettera  relating  to  advertiseraeuts  and  the  ordinary  bufd- 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addres.-^ed  to  the  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  ou  Thursday. 


Received  — W.  Stone  Co.— C.  G.— E.  and  Co.— W.  M.— 
J.  P.— C.  T.-J.  H.— S.  W.  and  Co.-H.  O.-W.  S.— W.  W. 
-H.  D.-M.  G.— J.  P.  S.— T.  C— I.  C— W.  I.  C— 1.  H. 
— H.  C.-W.  S.— "Clerk." 

Patekt.— It  will  all  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provements you  have  made. 

ERRATUM.  — In  article  in  last  week's  number,  on  "  St. 
Paul's,  Past  and  Present,"  on  page  77ii,  top  of  column  3, 
read  "  and  t>ot  art  had  accomplished  the  work  ;  "  for  "  and 
ail  had  accomplished  the  work." 


Cnrrcspfliibeiice, 


'  ROOF     COVERINGS     AND     EXTERNAL 
DESIGN." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 

Sir, — With  your  kind  permission  I  will  make 
afew  observationa  on  an  article  under  tho  above 
heading  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue  : — ■ 

The  writer  there  remark?,  that  " green  tlates 
have  a  doubtful  reputation  for  durability."  I 
readily  admit  that  some  kinds  of  slate  .iro 
porou3  and  non-durable,  but  when  reading  the 
article  in  question,  it  struck  me  tint  your  corre- 
spondent probably  had  not  seen  at  "  the  Museum 
of  Building  Appliances"  (9,  Conduit-street),  a 
specimen  of  olive  green  slate,  of"  Gane*s  eureka 
tiut,"  a  slate  that  unquestionably  possesses  all 
the  requisite  properties  for  strength  and 
durability.  These  slates  (which  are  made  in 
regular  sizes)  aro  stout^  and  show  the  edgos 
much  more  distinctly  than  the  ordinary  elate, 
the  thick  raised  edges  showing  (especially  where 
small  sizes  are  used)  stronjly  d  fined  lines, 
which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  roof. 

Fifteen  years'  experience  in  various  kinda  of 
rooting  convinces  me  that  these  elates  are 
among  the  very  best  coverings  fur  buildings  we 
liave— not  only  for  durability  and  streoL'tii, 
but  for  effective  appearance  ;  and  I  think  that, 
if  your  correspondi-ut  of  lust  week  will  iuspeci 
the  slate  rtfened  to,  he  will  find  its  texture 
dose  and  7iard,  iu  contradistinction  to  the  porous 
slate  frequently  used.  Apologising  for  thus 
troubling  you,  L  am,  &;,,  Anti-Tii.E. 


[1133  ]— CHIMNEYS.— The  owner  of  a  ejiot  of  land  ad- 
joining my  liouie  bus  lately  erected  a  residence  thereon, 
and  has  built  the  end  wall  abutting  and  considerably 
higher  than  my  ehiinneys.  The  effect  of  tbis  is  to  obstiuut 
tho  free  passage  of  smoke,  which  I  have  enjoyed  upwards 
of  lifty  yeais,  and  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  a 
fire,  ivhich  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  excp.edingly  incoa- 
venient.  Will  any  of  your  readers  be  kind  enou^ih  to  tell 
me  if  I  have  a  remedy  against  my  neighbour?  and  I  should 
he  glad  to  know  of  any  similar  cases  which  have  had  judi- 
cial judgment. — B.  W,  R. 


[1134  ]—L.\TEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION.  —  Will  aome  one  kindly  inform  me, 
through  "  Intercommunication,"  where  I  can  buy  deals  at 
the  prices  qiioted  in  the  Building  News?  and  oblige— 
A  YoFSG  Builder. 


[1135  1-QUESTION  IX  STATICS.— Supposean uniform 
heavy  rod,  5ft.  long,  is  placed  la  a  hemispherical  bowl 
(unfixed)  of  4fc  diameter,  in  what  position  will  it  rest?  I 
have  been  told  that  the  above  problem  admits  of  an  eaay 
solution,  but  I  am  not  able  to  work  it  out.  Could  any  in- 
genious reader  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty? — Rodney. 


[1136.]- PUPILS'  ARTICLES.— I  have  been  in  the 
ofiice  of  an  arcbitect  and  surveyor  (holding  a  public  ap- 
pointment and  of  moderate  private  practice)  as  clerk  for 
about  four  years,  but  seeing  the  advantage  obtained  in 
after  life  by  having  passed  through  articles,  1  am  desirous 
of  doing  so  under  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  at 
present  serving.  He  has  rather  an  objection  to  receiving 
pupils,  as  a  rule  ;  but  having  known  me  for  a  long  period 
he  would  make  an  exception  in  my  case,  and  has  left  ine  to 
tender  a  statement  of  what  terms,  &c.,  I  would  propose.  X 
have  attained  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession generally,  both  outdoor  and  otfice  work,  and  am  in 
receipt  of  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum;  aged  20,  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  would  be 
fail"  terms  to  both  on  the  following  heads  :  Duration  of 
articles;  amount  of  premium,  and  whether  returnable  as 
salary  ;  and  any  other  points  which  perhaps  yome  of  your 
many  subscribers  could  suggest,  if  you  would  kindly  make 
the  case  known  in  the  way  1  have  mentioned. — Clerk. 


|ntm0tnmuniciiiion. 


QUESTIONS. 

[i;28.]-CALGULATION"  OF  PRIME  COST.-WiU  any 
of  your  building  friends  favour  ma  with  the  subjoined  in- 
formation? i  have  a  house  to  build,  the  estimate  for 
which  is  £600,  and  shall  re  (Uire  to  know  on  closing  mv 
books  what  I  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  undertaking.  Tli'e 
materials  1  shall  piinrhaso  and  the  labour  I  shall  pay  for 
will  cost  various  prices,  and  some  of  it  will  be  sent  to  cus- 
tomers at  my  usual  day  charges.  Should  the  material  and 
labour  supplied  to  tho  house  bo  placed  through  my  books  at 
the  selling  price?  and  is  my  gain  or  loss  constituted  by  tho 
diflurence  between  the  selling  price  and  the  estimate?  or, 
if  not,  how  shoidd  1  calculate  it,  wlieu  it  is  evident  tliat  the 
prime  coat  cannot  be  got  at  only  by  a  distant  approxima- 
tion ?— Henry  W.  Badger. 


REPLIES. 

[lOyi.]— ANCIENT  WRITING  MATERIALS.- One  of 
the  most  ancient  methods  of -recording  events  in  writing 
was  by  the  use  of  the  "  s  tylus  "  and  brazen  tablets.  The 
former  was  a  kind  of  metallic  pencil,  pointed  atone  extre- 
mity with  steel,  and  blunted  at  the  other.  The  tablets 
were  merely  thin  sheets  of  brass,  upon  which  were  written 
by  the  sharp  endof  tlie  "stylus"  whatever  was  re  luired. 
The  blunted  extremity  was  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  out 
or  erasing  any  erroneous  mark  or  letters.  Our  word  paper 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  term  for  a  certain  description  of 
broad-leaved  plants  "papyrus,"  which  was  subsequently 
used  as  a  medium  for  writing  on.  The  bark  of  trees  waa 
a  favourite  '*  paper  "  among  savage  nations.  When  the 
Spaniards  conquered  Peru,  the  news  of  their  invasion  was 
carried  into  the  interior,  not  by  writing,  but  by  drawing  a 
description  of  their  appearance  upou  leaves  and  the  bark 
of  trees.  Iu  the  same  manner  the  Indian  chiefs  describe 
what  is  termed  their  "  totem."— Hayle^'. 


[1092.]— LIQUID  INDIAN  INK.— I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  a  little  viueg;ir  mixed  with  Indian  ink  will  keep  it 
moist,  but  1  cannot  say  I  ever  tried  the  experiment,  so 
that  "T  E.  B  "  must  take  the  statement  for  what  it  is 
worth  Every  draughtsman  IS  well  aware  of  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  caused  by  the  fact  that  ink  will  dry  up. 
The  only  real  remedy  is  to  bear  with  it.  JSever  mind  the 
trouble,  but  mix  your  ink  fresh  every  day  you  use  it.  It 
is  the  only  safe  plan  if  you  have  to  wash  your  drawing  over 
with  colour.— S.  S.  P. 

[10^-2.]  In  reply  to  "  T.  E,  B."  on  the  above  subject  in 
the  Building  News  of  October  30,  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  best  way  to  preserve  Indian  ink  in  a 
litjuiJ  state  without  evapomtion  is  as  follows: — Having 
rubbed  sutBcieut  Indian  ink  to  complete  the  work  in  hand 
in  an  ordinary  colour  saucer  let  "  T.  E.  B."  place  the  same 
in  adeep  plate  or  other  vessel  containing  a  email  t|Uaulity 
of  water,  then  over  the  ink  saucer  invert  a  glass  tumbler  so 
that  its  edge  thall  rest  in  the  water.  "  T.  E.  B."  will 
readily  understand  the  principle  of  the  above.  Indian  ink 
can  in  this  way  be  preserved  from  evaporation  for  weeks 
and  even  months. — A.  E.  Pearson, 


[1129.]— TRIANGLES.  — Could  any  correspondent  inform 
mo  whether  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  following  problem?— 
Given  A  B,  one  side  of  n  triangle,  =  30"  :  the  angle,  B  A  C, 


=  40"  ;  and  D  E,  thedifferenceof  the  other  two  aides,  =  10" 
I  flatter  myself  that  1  am  something  of  a  mathematician, 
but  1  have  not  been  able  to  tolve  it.— R.  F. 


Tho  opening  meeting  of  the  eession  uf  the 
Roynl  Tnttiiute  ot  the  Architects  of  Ireland  was 
held  hist  evening  at  eight  o'clock  to  receive  tho 
annual  rcpc-t  of  outgoing  council,  and  treasurer's 
Btatemfiit  oi  rtctipts  nnd  exnendimre,  and  to 
elect  (;fficcr8  and  council  for  the  ensuiug  eession. 
The  silver  and  brohze  medals  awarded  by  the 
council  nt  the  Jceo  of  claet  tesEion  were-  to  Kr. 
Samuel  P.  Close,  asscciatc,  and  Mr.  William 
Sterling,  fellow,  reppectiVely. 


[1130.]-CEMENT   RECIPE   Ty^NNTED.  —  Would  you 

j  kindly  inform  me,  through    "  Intercoramuniratiou,"  of  a 

I  good  Hubbtauce  that  will   make   India   rubber   and   wood 

'  Btick  well  together  when  exposed  to  the  wet?  and  oblige 

— A  Carpenter. 


fnSl.l-FRESCO  PLASTER. -Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  materials  of  whii:;h  the  plaster  for 
fieeco  p.'iinting  is  composed,  and  if  the  ordinary  paintois' 
diy  colours  are  proper  to  use  for  the  purpose. — A.  O.  F. 

_[U32.]-REMOVING  WHITEWASH.-I  want  an  effi- 
cient process  for  removing  coata  of  whitewash  from  old 
Rtonework,  plain  and  moulded,  without  iujurinz  the  face 
of  the  .-jtonc— A.  OF.  .  .         , 


[1033.]-IRON  PIPES.— Your  con-espondeot  "Alpha  " 
may  calculate  the  strength  of  his  pipe  by  the  usual  for- 

,       ^       A   X  D  X  C! 
mula— W  = T- ;  bearing  in  mind  that  the  neu  ■ 

ZTixl  line  A  B  in  the  figure  divides  the  pipe  into  two  halves, 


and  consequently  tl^p  value  for  A  will  be  tha  area  of  half 
the  mean  ciruuraference  of  the  pipe  multiplied  by  the 
thickness.  All  the  dimensions  will  be  in  inches,  and  the 
value  of  C  for  cast  iron  is  equal  to  2*3. — Beta. 


[1096.]-STIFFNESS  OF  BEAMS.— Upon  the  authority 
of  Tredgold,  Moleswortb,  in  his  excellent  little  pockotbook, 
gives  tho  following  rule  for  the  stiffness  of  beams:  -LetB 
=  breadth  of  beam  in  inches;  D  =  depth,  also  in  inches  ; 
L  =  length  in  feet;  and  W  =  load  in  pounds.     Putting  C 

fur  the  constant,  we  have  D  =  "     ■^'^  ^  ^  ^  ^.    The 

li 

values  of  the  constant  C  are  as  follows,  for  the  different 
timbers:-Fir  =  0.01  ;  a«h  =  0.01;  beech  =  0.013;  teak 
=  0.00S;  elm  =  0.016;  mahogany  ^  0.02;  oak  =  O.OIS. 
When  tho  beam  is  uniformly  loaded,  instead  of  W  uee 
W  X  P.(;35,— Aiir  niTi-rt 
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tl09S.l-8IZE  OF  nOLTa.-Having  erected  pillani  in  a 
position  similar  to  that  mentioned  bv  "Contractor  "  I  am 
in  a  position  to  iuform  him  that  bolts  2in.  in  diameter  will 
answer  perf-ctly  well.  I  would  advise  iiim  to  have  lugs 
cast  upou  the  pillars  to  receive  the  nuts  of  the  bolts  and 
to  use  cast-iron  bed  platea,  ineteart  of  a  strap,  underneath 
the  concrete.— Engineer. 


(1100  ]  -  A  TTASTT  TO  CONFINE  SANDSTONE  — 
LefW.  H.  Fowles"give  his  walls  a  good  double  coat  of 
paiot,  and  he  will  ijnd  they  will  soon  ceaso  to  cive  off  anv 
dU3t.— T.  E.  i.  J 


[1104] -APPRAISER'S  LICENCE.— There  is  no  quea 
tion  but  that  you  must  take  out  a  licence.  The  ditlerence  be- 
tween you  and  a  clerk  is,  that  the  latter  peiformsliia  duties 
for  lia  master,  and  is  for  the  time  being  his  repreieutativo 
and  proxy.  The  master  lias  a  licence,  and  since  you  are 
now  in  that  po-'itiou  you  must  protect  yourself  in  p'simihir 
manner. — Clekk. 


[1105.1-CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE.— The  angular  velo 
c'ty  may  be  thus  calculated  ;  -  Let  W  equal  the  weight  of 
Iho  l>od.v  in  pounds  ;  R  =  radius  in  feet,  or  distance  from 
the  centre  of  motion;  F  =  centrifugal  force  or  antjular 
velocity  in  pounds;  N  =  number  of  revolutions  in  a 
miuuty;  thtii  F  =  W  x  R  x  N-.  This  is  sufficiui.tlv 
accurate  for  practical  purposes,  although  not  the  exact 
theoretical  formula. — Aritiimetici.^s'. 


[nOO.]-LAND  {SURVEYORS'  CHARGES.-^Id  reply  t.. 
"X,"  I  beg  to  inform  him  the  general  practice  is  an  agreed 
sum  for  the  survey  and  plan,  either  in  the  lump  or  at  per 
acre.  This,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  the  position  of 
tlie  land,  and  whether  contained  within  a  ring  feuce  or  in 
det  idled  pieces.  If  a  moileiaiely  open  countiy,  and  l^ing 
altopethnr,  53.  an  acre,  or  £.5  the  whole,  v\._.uid  bo  a  fair 
charge  for  survey  and  plan  showiui;  proposed  roads  and 
building  plots.  For  aftor  management,  a  percentage  upon 
the  sales  eftected  is  the  usual  course,  and  varies  from  '2K  to 
5  percent.  If  land  is  sold  to  speculative  builders,  and 
advances  made  as  the  buildings  progress,  it  is  usual  to 
charge  an  additional  fee  for  each  certificate  granted.  "X." 
wouUl  al.*o  require  levels  taken  and  sections  of  tho  pro- 
posed ruads  made.— H.  H.  H.,  Liverpool. 


[inai-MEASUREMEXT  OF  BRICKWORK.  —  Your 
correspondent,  wlio  signs  himself  "  li  B.,"cau  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  own  measurement  with  that  of  the  other 
surveyor  by  multiplying  his  number  of  statute  rod;  by  11^, 
which  rtsult  will  reduce  his  rods  to  cubic  yards,  there 
being  3D6  cubic  feet,  or  llj  cubic  yards,  to  one  rod  of  re 
duced  brickwork. — AKCHiTEcr,  Strand. 

[111..]— In  replyto  the  qut'stiou  propounded  by  "B.  B," 
inyour  impiesMon  of  the  13th  inst ,  about  comparing  the 
results  of  measurements  of  brickwork  in  cubic  yards  with 
those  in  statute  rods.  I  offer  fur  his  perusal  the  following  : 
11 J  cubic  yards,  or  300  cubic  feet  of  brickwork  equal  one 
standard  rod  ;  or,  if  "  li.  B."  reduces  the  other  surveyors 
results  to  cubic  feet,  and  takes  S-Otba  of  this  sum,  he  will 
obtain  the  standard  of  thickness.  Example  :  Suppose  230 
cubic  yards — 


(1)  iSOcub.  j'ds.  -  nj  -. 
By  (2) 


230  x-  = 


690 
34  ' 


205-17  St.  rods. 


230  cub.  yds. 
27 

1610 

46U 

6:i0  cub  ft.  X  8  -7-  9 

8 


9)1SGS0 
2?2)  6520(20  5-17  st,    rods, 
541  [satue    as 

[above. 

SO 


49.050  Marttn  B. 

[1119.]—"  B  B."  can  compare  the  results  by  multiplying 
his  mea5iirement,  which  is  in  standard  rods,  by  11.37,  which 
will  leduce  his  to  cube  yards  — C.  D 

[lU'J.J- If  "  B.  B."  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  in 
"  Laxton's  Price-book,"  he  will  find  the  number  of 
cubic  yards  in  a  statute  rod  of  brickwork  to  be  11^.  "  B. 
B  "  will  do  well  to  consult  "  Laxton"  a  little  more  before 
attempting  to  measure  up  work  after  another  srrveyor,  and 
not  till  up  your  valuable  columns  nith  so  simple  a  question. 
Or  lie  might  have  found  it  for  himself  if  he  had  multiplied 
272,  the  number  of  superficial  feet  in  a  rod  of  brickwork, 
by  its  thickness,  1ft.  l^in.,  giving  3UG  cubic  ft.  =  11^  yds. 
cubic  —  u, 

[1119.]- As  there  are  four  times  the  quantity  of  brick- 
work in  a  yard  cube  that  there  is  in  a  rud  ofnf;,  super- 
ficial by  Mn.  thick,  so  let  "B.  B"  multiply  the  cubiwil 
quantity  i-y  4,  and  the  answer  is  in  rods.  Proof:  Suppose 
a  wall  30lt.  by  15a.  yin.  thick  =  50  loda  superficial  = 
12^  yards  cube.  Then  1j^  by  4  =  50.  I  admit,  however, 
that  this  is  taking  it  to  a  great  nicety.— n. 

[U1'.J  ]— To 'eiluce  cubic  yardsof  brickwork  to  feet  super, 
14in     thick,    multiply   by   3t>  and  deduct    one  fourth ; 
multiply  by  21  and  deduct  one-ninth.— J.  K. 
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[1120.]— FALLING  BO  DIES. -In  answer  to  "Student" 
— 1st.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  that  a  dense 
or  cumpact  borly  when  falling  freely  pa-sea  through  the 
space  of  16ft,  lin.  during  the  first  second  of  lime.  For 
esaraple:  Suppose  a  dense  body  falls  1 44ft.  ;  divide  tho 
number  by  Ibtt.  (leaving  out  the  odd  inch  for  the  sake  of 
even  numbers),  which  will  give  0,  then  extract  the  cube 
root  =  3  =  the  number  of  seconds  in  falling,  as  near  as 
possible.  2nd.  A  light,  body  will  fall  with  the  same  velocity 
as  a  heavy  one,  provided  it  is  of  the  same  material  and 
quality.  If  the  atmosphere  were  removed  all  bodies,  light 
or  heavy,  large  or  small,  would  descend  witli  the  same 
Velocity-  For  instance,  when  a  piece  of  coin  and  a  featiier, 
or  any  other  liglit  subdtauce,  are  let  fall  at  tlie  same  time 
from  the  tup  of  the  exhausted  rect^iver  of  an  airpump,  the> 
would  fall  at  the  same  rate,  and  touch  the  bottom  together. 
,  Srd.  In  answer  to  queries  3  and  4,  all  bodies  in  descending 
continue  to  increju^e  their  velocity,  as  the  attractive  quaiity 
of  the  earth  increases  as  the  distance  decreases.  No  posi 
tive  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  increase  of  velocity  in  the 
descent  of  bodies  on  account  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  which  renders  the  re^istauce 
variable.— G.  W.,  Toui-ridge. 

[1120] -If  "Student"  had  consulted  the  most  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  dynamics,  or  bodies  in  motion,  he  would 
have  found  the  lule  for  calculating  the  late  at  which  todies 
deecend  from  a  fixed  point.      1  give  it  und^r,  cc  ndeneed  as 


much  as  poasible.  so  as  not  to  trwpaM  on  yonr  space. 
bl>ace.-Tho«pace  de^chbcl  in  a  cerUin  time  is  equalto 

'    '  "  lion 


he  product  of  tho  K,imr<,  of  Ih.-it  lime  and  tho  hoa™  f„l|„, 
through  in  one  secoi,.!  (10  0:  f .  in  the  Intitudo  of  l.o„d..i,i 
or  If  the  velocity  and  time  are  give,,,  it  „  c<,„«l  to  o,,, 
hnlf  the  product  of  the  velocity  ,„,d  time  ;  or,  if  the  velo 
nty  o„ly  he  given  ,t  i.  e„ial  to  tho  »q.,«re  of  ihnt  volocilv 
f'^'^'il  '^  '.r'f,"  ""'  '"'l°"'-\  ""I'-ir*"!  i"  lolhuK  o„o  «.cond 
(3  I'.ift.l  2  l.nie.  The  tm,o  of  falliug  is  o.|niil  to  tlio 
velocity  divided  by  t«ico  tho  .pace  f.illoii  in  onohocoii.l ;  or 
itisoiuiil  totwicothospacedivid  .1  bv  tliovehH.-il  v  ;  or  It  I. 
oqilal  to  tile  B.|,iiiro  root  of  twice  the  .paco  dividrd  by  Iho 
ve  ocity  ac  luireil  by  falliug  ono  bccoud  3,  Velocity  —The 
velocity  IS  equal  to  tho  velocity  ac  uirod  bv  fiUiugone 
Bccond  ninltipliod  by  tho  time  of  falling;  o'r  ia  o.iiial  to 
tivico  tho  sp.ico  divided  by  tho  tinio  ;  or  it  ia  a  pial  to  the 
square  root  of  tho  Jirodiict  of  twico  tho  Bimce  anil  the 
velocity  acquired  by  falliug  for  ouo  nocond.  Putting  •  for 
ppace,  t  for  time,  and  v  for  velocity,  we  liavo  - 


I.  «  =  10.09  t^  =  J  t  T  : 


'  G13S 


'  'J  X  lii.U'J  ~  31.19 


^  ▼  32.19 


3.  V  =  32,19  t  ="-f  =  /2«x  32.19  =  /  oTiTT 

I  do  not  fcirrv  tho  decimaU  any  further,  m  they  are  ouite 
true  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.— Marti .v  B. 

[1120  I-"Student''  will  be  able  to  m.Ivo  all  <,m»tion» 
relating  to  falling  bodies  by  moans  of  tho  folloivine  for- 
mula.-;- 

V  =  g  t  +  V  >  (1) 

et» 
9  =  -^  +  '^  t-  (2) 

v^—vi^  =  2g3  (3) 
vi>-va  =i2g9(4). 
Where  v  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  v'  =:  the  initial 
velocity,  t  =  time  in  feconds,  s  =  space  described,  g  = 
measure  of  tho  force  of  gravity,  which  is  tho  vehicity  ac- 
quired by  a  body  falling  freely  from  a  state  of  rest  in  a 
vacuum  in  ono  second,  and  which  ia  taken  in  the  latitude 
of  London  at,  the  sea  level.  =  :;2  2ft.  if  tho  bo*lv  ia  .icted 
on  by  gravity  alone  v'  =  o  in  these  equations  ;  if  projecte*! 
dowuwai-ds,  with  an  initial  velocity,  v'  =  ixi.Kitivo  ;  if  up. 
wards,  negative  ;  3  and  4  are  simply  deduced  from  1  and  ?, 
and  are  used  according  as  the  bmiy  is  protected  downwards 
or  upwards  with  an  initial  v«locity.  If  the  re.ii»tance  of 
the  air  ho  remo%-ed,  all  bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity 
would  fall  through  the  same  space  in  the  sjime  time,  conse- 
quently gravity  accelerates  all  bodies  equally.— C.  D. 

[Similar  an.swers  have  been  received  from  "  J.  B.  P., 
Aberdeen,"  and  *'  W.  J.  Dray." — Ed,  B.  N.  ) 


[1122,]-ROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— I  have  veiilui-od  to 
send  you  a  sketch  showing  the  construction  of  a  roof  that 
has  puzzled  "A  Beginner."  The  tendency  of  every  roof  is 
to  sink  down  into  the  rooms  below,  or  the  pressure  of  the 
walls  outward  ;  and  thisis  caused  by  its  own  weight  and  tho 
pressure  of  wind  acting  on  one  of  its  sides.  The  great  aim 
in  every  roof  is  to  throw  the  weight  perpendicular  ou  tho 
wall.  'J his  is  generally  attained  by  letting  tho  tie  beam 
resting  ou  tho  walls  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  roafabo\e. 
But  in  this  case  the  tie  beam'  is  several  feet  above  the  wail, 
so  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  weight  is  thrown  on  the 
principal  rafter,  whicli.  in  its  turn,  depends  eutirelv  on  its 
inherent  strength.  The  result  of  this  would  be.  that  tho 
rafter  breaks  and  thiiists  the  wall   outward,  as  shown  in 


I-IGIU  Scale. 

A.  Ridfr«,7iD.  by  IJin.    B.  Rafter.  Sin.  by  Sin.     C.  Putllni.  81n. 

Iiy  4lii.     D.  Principal  Kiiftera,  "In.  br  Sin.     F.  Wall  plai«.   i\ln.   by 

3in.     F.  Pad.  Bin.  l>y  3iu,.  3fE.  Ion({.     G.  Strut.  7ln.  l>y  31r>.     11.  King 

Post.  4ia.  by  Sin.     1.  Tie  be*m,  "In.  by  Sin.     J.  Jolet.    K.  Str»p. 

left-hand  side  of  sketch.  An  iron  rod,  as  dotted,  would,  in 
a  mea.su I e,  counteract  this;  but  this,  in  its  turn,  being 
subject  to  extreme  variations  of  temperature,  would  expand 
and  contract.  I  have,  therefuie,  suggested  a  strut,  tenoned 
into  joiatg,  and  supporting  the  jirincipal  rafter  at  the  |X)int 
of  its  lialile  deflection,  and  thus  making  the  joists  do  duty 
as  a  tie  beam,  and  throwing  tlie  whole  weight  dead  on  the 
walls.  Common  rafters  and  purlins  are  subject  to  cnx-ui 
strain  :  in  the  tigured  dimensions  I  have  made  the  former 
small,  because  the  bearing  is  little,  but  the  sizes  of  pur- 
lins must  be  arranged  according  to  the  length  of  bearing; 
the  figures  named  would  bo  safe  for  8ft.  Principal  rafters 
are  subject  to  cro'w  strain  and  compression  :  strut  to  com- 
pression only  ;  ring  post  and  tie  beam  to  tension  — U. 
[1122.]— In  answer  to  '*  A  BeBinnor,"  in  tho  Buildino 
News  of  November  13.  tho  collar  would 
bo  in  a  state  of  tension,  as  the  thrimt 
of  tho  principals  U  outward.  Turlins 
aie  necessary,  and  should  be  plicd  a.s 
in  the  subjoined  t>ketch  la  a  purlins, 
b  b  pla'cn).  Tho  purlins  bltould  be 
Tin.  by  4in  .  pinttat  Hu.  by  Sin.  There 
in  no  necessity  fur  joi  ning  thu  collars  at 
the  iutersectioii  of  the  roof*. -A.  E. 
Pear.vos. 

[112.'.]— What  is  the  length  of  the  proposed  buildinR? 
"Beginner"  does  not  exactly  understand  the  use  of  ihe 
pniiins  in  a  roof. — D.  V. 


[1123.]-WAR  DEPARTMENT  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 
— In  jour  '*  Inlercommuiiication  "  oolnmn  of  the  13th  inat , 
R  "  O'Dstant  Sub=crih*r  "  ^«-hes  t^  know  how  to  obtain  »d 


appointment  as  cl<Tk  of  w  rlt*  to  tho  War  nep4rtir*nl 
Ino  writer  of  thu  n-pK.  a.  h  Mmg  th*t  tltustlon  hltuMir' 
can.  frt.m  his  iwn^Ldl  caj  emtice,  inform  vuur  c<irr««i»on- 
dent  lh4l  no  fioth  B|.^wn.iu.ofH«  have  be*n  m«d«  f.-r  riifht 
or  nine  jr«i-s  ;  and  h.u  it  u  «!».>  gfiicntllv  umlor^l.^d  Jmt 
the  civil  t.rmuoh  of  tho  R  yul  Kn^;m«-r  lVi»artmen^  are  to 
bo  allowed  Ki(idu«ll>  to  <iiwi|>)>rar  Theio  ha*o  bot-n  mmiy 
Uniiwrury  cUik.of  «oik^«upIovetUnvftiiou»Uu«»oiks. 
but  iheir  iorvices  are  liable  lu  bodiiKOulinued  at  mit  linio 

—  I  ADtll.  ' 

tn2(j] -CIRCULAR  G.\a  TANK.-Rw<T.oirs.i  rem 
bridge,  nfar  Tuubrhlgo,  have  Iwen  »uctf<»«fully  UumI  with 
1  vrimout  atphnlio,  Ui  avoid  the  csvapo  uf  water.  Why  not 
line  your  gas  Unk  in  tho  tamo  mannoi  ?  It  &e«mi  Intno*- 
Kible.  from  thodow:ription  t.f  a  wurk  mo  wdl  Uono  u  youra 
npiH'arri  lo  be,  to  account  for  thu  grrat  wm'aiw  of  wal«r 
from  the  tank.— J.  J. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND   80CIETIKP. 

At  a  mceliug  of  tho  menib^irs  of  tho  insolvent  VictttrU 
Und  and  Uuihling  Society,  hvld  in  BlrminghKiu  on  Wed- 
nesday  wcik,  an  oifer  by  tho  director*  to  i«y  4;7,ltO  In  re- 
leoKo  of  all  clnltui  ngaiusi  them  «u  uiiftulmouilr 
accepted. 


WAGES   MOVEllENT. 

Tiic  Bolton  Branch  of  tho  General  BuiI.lor»'  AMociation 
has  issued  to  tho  Bolton  Operative  SionemaKmV  Sooiotj  a 
circular  uotif>'ing  tho  followingaltonitiona  of  rule^.  toomo 
iiJto  force  on  .May  1,  IStii' :-  1.  Tho  rulei  relating  to  rockon- 
iitgof  time,  and  quarter  time,  and  p.\vment  oinagca,  aro 
to  be  abii>gatedanilrosciiidtrd,  and  ioliouthLTeof  wngwi  will 
Ix'  paid  at  tho  rate  of  7^1.  per  hour.  2.  Anv  rule  or  cut- 
toni  ibrbiddiug  or  interfering  with  the  rmptovnieiit  or  um 
of  machinery  or  machine  worked  matorids 'is  to  bo  abro- 
gated and  outiroly  done  away  with.  3.  Any  rule  or  cus* 
torn  forbidding  or  interfering  with  tho  intn^Nrnction  or  um 
of  stone  woikctl  at  the  quarry,  or  anywhero  td*u  than  tha 
plac«  where  it  is  lo  le  usc-d,  is  to  l«  ab'..li«h.-'t  and  dono 
iiwuy  with.  4.  That  all  traile  rule.'',  disputi-j*.  ih-msn't*,  and 
differencos  shall  bo  settled  for  tho  future  bvojuciliriiion  or 
arbitration,  and  proiK'r  courts  shall  be  countitutotl  for  tho 
purpose.  Tho  musters  funher  sUito  that  they  are  prep\rvd 
at  any  time,  upon  six  days'  notice  from  tho  men,  to  meet 
thcin  and  appoint  arbitratortt,  and  select  the  umpire. 
And  they  are  willing  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  tho  arbitra- 
tion court  thus  appointed,  all  future  settlemont  of  trade 
rules  and  disputes,  demaiKi;!,  and  ilifleroncea.  Circulars  to 
tho  tame  purjiort  (as  far  a.i  the  wording  is  applicablej  liavo 
also  been  forwarded  to  the  joiners,  ]>aiutcrs,  piaatererf*,  and 
plumbers  in  this  town. 

The  \Vak*>lioId  Urauchof  the  General  Builders*  Awocia- 
tion  has  issued  a  notice  to  theoiwrativoa  of  the  trade,  noti- 
fying that  on  and  after  May  1  next,  the  lules  relating  to 
the  reckoning  of  tinio  and  qitarter.tiino  and  tho  pnyniont  of 
wageu  are  to  be  abrogated  and  rescinded,  anil  in  liou 
thereof  to  l>e  calcuLit«(l  and  paid  for  by  tho  hour,  and 
that  all  trade  rules,  disputes,  demand'*,  and  ditToronoM 
shall  be  settled  for  tho  future  by  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  proper  courti  shall  bo  conatitute<l  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  masters  nrepreparod  at  any  time,  after  six  days' 
notice  from  the  men,  to  meet  them  audapi>oint  arbitrnton 
and  umpire.  And  they  are  willing  to  leave  to  the  ductslon 
of  the  aibitration  court  thus  ap[K>inte<l,  all  futuro 
settlement  of  trade  rules,  disputes,  demands,  and  differ- 
ences. 

The  stonemasons  and  lalxmren  in  the  building  trade  of 
Wolverhauiptuti  have  liad  notices  given  by  tbo  masters  oi 
to  a  proposed  altenilion  of  rule.'.  The  notices  provide  for 
all  disputes  I>eiug  settled  by  arbitration  an«l  fur  Ihe 
coubtitution  of  courts  for  ttyit  pur|>oAe  (.wfore  thu  Int  of 
May,  when  the  masters  require  the  propo&cd  new  ref- 
lations to  come  into  force.  This  section  of  the  tnwle 
has  not  yet  adopt-oil  tho  system  of  arbitration  which 
hiis  worked  so  admirably  under  )lr.  Kettle  in  tho  other 
branches. 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  STAiN'Fj)  glass  window  lias  been  erected  in  tho  Episcopal 
Church  at  Stirling  to  tho  memory  vf  tho  Iat«  O.ilonel 
Priestly,  of  tho  42ud  Royal  Highland  regiment.  Tho  win* 
dow  is  frtjTa  tho  ebtablishmont  of  ^tcMra.  BoUaotlne,  of 
£>i  in  burgh. 

St.  Sfary'a  Church,  Cowes,  has  just  receirtd  a  gT«at 
addition  to  it  in  tho  ^hape  of  a  handsome  stained  gloM 
window,  which  has  l>eon  |>rcsent««l  by  I.,Ady  Fotlowoaand 
.Mrs.  Parker  as  a  memorial  window.  Tho  subjocts  illus- 
trated are**Mo8ea  striking  tho  rotk,"  "  Tho  Baptism  of 
our  Lord,"  and  tho"PaA-ago  of  the  Red  Be*."  In  tho 
t>'acery  piece  over  tho  other  windows  is  a  larfzo  quatrefoH, 
in  which  ia  depicted  "Our  Lonl  in  MajcKty."  Tho  tnnt' 
mentof  tlie  whole  of  tho  tuibj^cts  and  urn  am  on  ts  are  In  Uitt 
early  Gothic  type,  harmonising  with  tho  bulldiog. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Breach  of  the  BfiLpis*;  A-  r  -At  Clcrkenwdl,  on 
Wedoo^tay,  Mr.  William 'i  homas  I'iirki».«,  of  29,  Bcllotiie* 
villas,  Scvun  Sisters'- road,  was  summoord  by  Mr.  John 
Turner,  the  district  eurvvyor  of  tho  <-AAt«m  illriaioo  of 
Inliti^lon,  for  having  crocttd  a  b'lildii'g  at  tbo  roar  at  No. 
40,  Gniftou  road,  after  the  sinie  houm  hiwl  l>ci,n  l-iiiit,  with 
walln  only  4^111.  thi<  k,  tlied<Mir  frame  iliuli  with  the  face 
of  the  biivkwork,  and  tho  nxtf  ctivereil  wjih  ItQAi&iug,  ci>n- 
trary  to  the  lulcs  of  the  M>-tro|Ki|itdn  Unitditig  Act.  iir. 
I'urkips  u>t  being  in  attenrJ  luce  at  thu  time  uicittiiM''d  la 
tho  summons,  the  magistrdU'.  aficr  dtferring  thu  lu'iring 
until  tho  other  Bumm-u^cs  had  been  disr*-*!  of,  then  a*ii- 
Hidurtd  the  ciso.  when  Mr.  Tunu-r  rta'ed  tho  building  wo* 
urcctid  at  thu  end  uf  tho  iiiaiu  building  vf  the  house,  be- 
tween It  and  the  diiBtl.iii ;  that  it  was  alM^ut  I'ft.  iu  length 
and  4f...  widf,  aid  at  out  ■)  ft.  I'm  hgh:  and  that  tlicio 
%»cro  tleveu  other  bnildUig- exactly  of  the  ^auju  Of/DSttoc- 
tion  addrd  at  the  rear  ol  the  other  houses  cr«t«d  by  Xr. 
Furkiss  In  thoGrafton-road.  The  •errico  of  the  ooLic«  to 
sm^'nd  having  b^n  proved,  themftgl»trtt«(aid  tb*qn«lloa 
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'  with  bim  was.  whether  this  was  a  building  withm  the 
meaniug  of  the  Act,  when,  up'iu  his  lefeinug  to  the 
statu  e,  he  dtciiled  it  to  be  s.).  and  ordered  that  the  faid 
buUiUug  be  atueuded  as  rtquired  b.v  the  diatnct  surveyor, 
or  rouiuved  withiu  the  period  of  oue  mouth,  and  tliat 
12i  6d  costs  be  paid.  A  second  summons  for  a  similar 
buildms  lit  the  rear  of  No.  2,  Glouc63ter-road,  wai  then 
gone  into,  wheu  Mr.  Turner  explained  the  buUdiug  in  this 
case  was  larger  tlian  the  former,  and  there  were  eight 
others  similar  in  construction  at  the  rear  of  the  houses 
erected  by  Mr.  Purki^s  in  the  Gloucester-road.  Themagis- 
tnitf  made  a  similar  order  ajid  award  of  costs  as  in  the 
preceiijg  case. 

Dispute  between  a  Builder  and  the  Board  of 
Works  —  A  case  of  some  interest  was  beard  before  Mr. 
Ingham  at  Wandsworth,  on  Wednesday,  Uljon  an  adjourned 
summons  ag.iiust  Mr.  Joseph  Liddiatt  for  building  houses 
in  the  Hridgeroad,  Battersea,  beyond  the  line  of  frontage 
as  determined  bv  the  superintendent  architect  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  appeared  *hat  the  de 
fendant  began  buUdiug  before  the  lino  of  frontage  was 
deterriiined,  and  afterwariis  completed  his  houses.  On 
proceedings  being  taken  against  him,  be  memorialised  the 
Metropolitan  Board  to  allow  his  houses  to  stand,  but  they 
declined  to  make  any  Older,  and  the  masi.stiate  was  now 
called  upon  to  have  tliem  demolished.  Two  oases  in  point 
were  cited.  One  was  a  case  which  had  been  heard  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  it  was  read  in  support  of  the 
defendant's  objection.  In  that  case  the  judges  were  of 
opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  superintendent  architect 
was  not  tiual,  and  that  the  magistrate  had  power  to  review 
it.  The  second  casj  was  of  later  date,  and  was  heard  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  It  was  read  by  Mr. 
Corsellis,  the  clerk  of  the  local  board,  in  support  of  the 
summons,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  judges  held 
that  the  decision  of  the  superintendent  architect  was  bind 
ing  upon  the  magistrate —Mr.  -Ingham  said  his  own 
opiuiuu  was  that  he  was  bound  by  tho  decision  of  the 
buptimteudeut  architect,  and  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
determine  whether  the  bnihlinga  were  beyond  the  line.  He 
recomiueuded  tlie  defeud.int  to  apply  again  to  the  Metro 
politau  Board.  Ho  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  punished 
in  that  serious  way  by  the  destruction  of  a  large  ijuantity 
of  valaable  property  for  having  been  obstinate. — The 
summons  was  then  adjourned  for  a  mouth  to  enable  the 
defendant  to  make  the  application,  the  magistrate  giving 
him  permission  to  use  his  remarks. 

The  Crosby  Brickkiln  Burning  Case,  Liverpool.— 
On  Monday  ilr.  Serjeant  Wheeler  gave  his  final  decision 
in  the  case  of  De  Costa  r.  Humphreys.  The  ciise,  which 
was  tried  before  his  Honour  and  a  jury  on  the '2yth  ult., 
was  an  action  by  Mr.  De  Costa,  shinpiog  agent,  of  Liver- 
pool, against  Mr.  Wilham  Humphreys,  brickmaker,  .at 
Crosby.  The  plaintiff,  whoso  residence  is  near  the  de- 
fendant's brickkiln  at  Crosby,  complained  that  the  brick- 
kiln was  a  nuisance  to  him,  and  had  injured  the  fiuit  and 
trees  in  his  garden,  and  the  smoke  and  vapour  from  the 
brickkiln  and  chimney  had  aUo  penetrated  into  the  house, 

.  to  the  injury  of  his  fiimily's  lie<alth.  He  claimed  damages 
for  the  loss  of  fruit,  damage  to  his  trees,  and  the  oflensive 
smell  and  annoyance  to  the  house,  amounting  tc>  JC:jO. 
The  final  decision  was  postponed  imtil  Monday,  wJien  his 
Honour  directed  a  verdict  to  be  entered  for  tlie  defendant, 
with  costs.  The  case  excited  considerable  interest  amongst 
the  parties  conctrned,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  at  Crosby, 
as  an  opiiosite  verdict  involved  the  closing  of  tlie  brickkiln 
and  woiks  altogether,  the  defendant  stating  that  he  could 
not  do  more  than  he  had  done  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery  in  order  to  condense  tue  smoke  and  vapour  so 
as  to  prevent  its  being  an  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhood. 


proper  method  to  be  applied  to  the  towns  com- 
prised iu  his  report,  and  advises  that  a  com[dete 
system  of  sewers  should  be  at  ouce  laid  oat  to  re- 
ceive all  the  sewage  matter,  that  the  raiufall 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  these  sewers, 
but  either  be  stored  for  domestic  use  or  allowed 
CO  run  into  its  natural  chau;ic's,  that  a  complete 
system  of  water  supply  should  be  provided  where 
it  does  not  at  pieseut  ex --t,  and  that  the  water 
and  sewage  works  of  each  town  be,  if  possible, 
under  the  control  of  tho  s.  me  local  authority. 
He  further  recommends  that  a  siiffieii  nt  area  of 
land  be  selected  and  obtained  for  tie  purpose  of 
irrigation,  the  quantity  of  laud  requisite  being,  he 
calculates,  one  acre  to  every  100  of  the  population, 
in  order  to  admit  of  farming  the  lands  subject  to  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

Report  on  the  Proper  Prinople  of  Drainage  to  he 
Adopted  in  the  towns  of  Oxtord,  Eton,  IF"mds'ir, 
and    Abin'jdcn.       C.    B.     Ewart,     Lieutenanl 
Colonel,  Commanding  lloyal  Engineer,  London 
District.     Printed  by  order  of    the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 
Is  pursuance  of  instructions   received   from  the 
Home  Secretary   in    June    last,    Colonel    Ewart 
visited  the  towns  above  named,  and   carefully  in- 
vestigated the  arrangements   already    existing  for 
the  disposal  of   sewage,  examining  the  country  in 
the  immediate   vicinity   to   such  an  extent  as  he 
deemed  requisite. 

Diamissiug  as  either  pernicious  or  impracticable 
the  cesspit,  earth-closet,  and  purifying  systems, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  three  systems  of 
carriage  of  sewage  by  water,  viz.,  tho  "joint 
system,"  the  "mixed  system,"  and  the  "separate 
eystem."  Under  the  joint  system,  all  the  rain 
which  falls  withiu  the  drainage  area  is  carried 
into  the  same  sewers  as  the  sewage  matter,  anil 
passes  with  it,  in  a  polluted  state,  to  the  outfall 
Under  the  separate  system  the  sewage  i.s  carried 
in  separate  sewers,  and  the  raiufall  passes  into  the 
rivers  or  is  absorbed  by  the  surface  on  which  it 
falls.  The  mixed  system  ia  a  modification  of  the 
first  two  systems,  under  which  a  portion  only  of 
the  rainfall  passes  into  the  sewers,  the  rest  being 
carried  into  natural  channels.  Colonel  Ewart's  ob- 
jections to  the  joint  system  are,  the  insufficient 
size  of  the  sewers,  the  accumulation  of  sand  and 
other  street  mateiial  carried  into  them  by  the 
LUrfaco  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sewers,  the  in- 
jurious eftiovium  which  proceeds  from  this  muss 
of  stagnant  matter  and  forces  its  way  into  streets 
and  dwelling-houses,  and  the  danger  to  the  public 
health  from  the  overflows.  He  also  cousiders 
thit  these  objections  equally  militate  againiit 
the  mixed  Bystem.  Ho  therefore  recommends  to 
the  Home   Secretary   tha   separate  system  as  the 


Tlie   A.  B.  0.  Sewage    Process.       Second    edition. 

Elliott  Stock,  02,  Paterp.oster-row. 
This  pamphlet  contains   accounts  of   the  experi- 
ments recently  made  at  Leicester,  Tottenham,  and 
Leamington  on  the  purification  and  utilisation  of 
se'.vage. 

The  A.  B.  C.  mixture  (so  called  from  the  initials 
of  the  three  principal  ingredients — Animal-char- 
coal, Blood,  and  Clay)  is  a  compound  which,  when 
dissolved  iu  either  sewage  or  water,  and  added  to 
the  sewage,  is  said  to  produce  an  immediate  pre- 
cipitation of  the  greater  part  of  the  injurious 
matter  iu  the  form  of  large  flakes,  which  rapidly 
fall  to  the  bottom  ;  the  supernatant  liquor  being 
then  allowed  to  flow  Into  a  tank,  a  small  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  is  added  to  it, 
aud  this  precipitates  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
dissolved  in  the  water,  and  removes  the  last  traces 
of  smell.  To  these  four  ingredients  it  has  been 
found  desirable  to  add  a  proportion  of  alum, 
which  is  said  greatly  to  accelerate  the  process. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  and,  therefore,  now  only 
extract  what  are  said  to  be  the  actual  results  : — 

1, — Tho  sewage  contained  43.02  grains  per  imperial 
gallon  of  organic  matter.  Of  this  the  A.  B.  C.  pioce.ss 
precipitated  33.33  grains,  leaving  only  9.  (50  grains  in  the 
water,  aud  this  from  an  average  of  fifty  samples  taken  at  in- 
tervals during  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 

2. — Hitherto  the  lime  process  has  lieen  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best,  and  thi  Leicester  mode  of  conducting  it  to  be 
the  best  of  its  kind.  The  A.  B.  C.  contrasts  most  favour- 
ably with  this,  inasmuch  as,  from  samples  taken  at  the 
saiiie  time  from  each,  the  water  contains  as  follows : — 
Water  from  the  A.  B.  C.  contained  9  69  grains  per  imp.  gal. 

,,         ,,        lime  ,,         16.18        ,,         ,,         ,, 

having  precipitated  from  the  sewage  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Organic  matter  precipitated  by  the  A.  B.  C,  77.48  percent. 
,        ,,        ,,  me  62.33        ,, 

There  are  also  other  alleged  advantages,  for 
which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet. 
We  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  mixture,  but  we  fear  there  is  a  danger  of 
a  speedy  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of  its  chief  com- 
ponent part. 

A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the   Manufacture  of 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  contaiiiithj  an  outliU'i  of  the 
principles  of  Prickmalcing.     By  Edward  Dob- 
son,  A.I.C.E.,  M.I.B  A,  author  of  the  "Art  of 
Building,"     "  Masonry     and     Stone-Cutting," 
"  Foundations   and   Concrete  Work,"  &c.,  &c. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  Charles  Tomunson, 
KR.S.      Fourth    edition.     With    additions   by 
llouEitr  Mallext,  A.M.,  F.Ii  S.,  M.I.C.E.,  &c. 
With  illustrations.     London  :  Virttie   aud  Co., 
26.  Ivy  lane.     New  York  :  Virtue  aud  Jorston. 
1868. 
Mr.  Dobson's  name  is  too  well  known  in  connec- 
tion  with   other  volumes  of   the   "  rudimentary 
series  "  to    require  that  we  should  do  more  than 
state    that    the   present  edition    of    "  bricks  and 
tiles"  has    been    carefully  revised,    and    contains 
valuable   additions  to  the   contents   of  its  three 
predecessors.     The    author   has  done   everything 
in  his  power  to  render  the  information  he  lays 
before    his    readers   complete   and   reliable.     Ue 
mentions   in  the   preface   that,    with   a  view   of 
collecting    accurate   and    precise    details   of    the 
manner    in  which  the  process  of    I  lick  .and  tile 
making  was   carried    on   in  different  localities,  he 
drew    up   a  series  of   questions   and   distributed 
them  among  those  most  likely  to  assist  him  iu 
his    researches.     Some   of   these   naturally    went 
astray,  but  the  majority  were  returned,  coutaiuiug 
valuable  particulars  aud  a  large  amount  of   prac- 
tic  il  information.     After  investigating  what  may 
be  termed  the  general  "art  of  brickmaking,"  ex- 
amples are  given   of  the   method   of   conducting 
the  operation    in  Holland,    iu    Nottingham,  Staf- 
fordshire,  Great   Giimsby,  Suffolk,  aud  London. 
Every  district  has,   as  may   bo    expected,   some 


little  point  of  practice  or  usage,  as  it  might  be 
termed,  diS'ering  from  those  of  its  neighbours,  but 
the  inaiu  features  are  very  similar  in  all.  A  de- 
scription is  also  given  of  the  application  of  machi- 
nery to  the  same  purposes  and  the  recent 
improvements  introduced  siuce  the  year  1363, 
including  Whitehead's  improved  clay-crushing 
and  grinding  roller  mill,  and  other  machines  by 
the  same  maker.  The  manufacture  of  tiles  is 
also  treated  of,  particularly  those  of  an  encaustic 
character.  This  description  of  tiles  has  lately 
come  very  much  into  use,  especially  for  pavements, 
borderings,  and  a  variety  of  other  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes.  In  fact,  a  work  treating  of  |i 
biick  manufacture  could  scarcely  le  regarded  as  ™ 
complete  were  this  branch  of  the  subject  alto- 
gether omitted.  The  same  remark  holds  good  re- 
specting drain  pipes,  an  enormous  quantity  being 
now  employed  iu  drainage  and  other  sanitary 
woiks.  For  jiipes  of  limited  size  up  to  about 
ISin.  in  diameter,  they  constitute  the  best  means  ■ 
that  could  possibly  be  used  for  accomidishiug  the  fl 
required  object.  The  amateur  or  professional 
man  who  may  desire  to  thoroughly  "  make  up" 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  brick  and  tile  making, 
will  find  that  in  Mr.  Dobson's  work  it  is  treated 
in  a  manner  which  will  enable  him  to  master  all 
the  branches  with  the  least  amount  of  labour  and 
trouble  to  himself. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Heat  as  applied  to  the 
Vsiful  Arts,  fo'-  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, ^c.  By  Thomas  Box,  Author  of  "  Practi- 
cal Hydraulics."  London  :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon, 
48,  Charing  Cross.  1868. 
LTnder  the  above  title  we  have  a  valuable  little 
volume  which  combines  the  scientific  and  the 
popular  style  in  a  very  happy  mean.  It  is  capable 
of  being  studied  as  a  text  book  and  also  read  as 
an  interesting  treatise.  The  aim  of  the  author 
has  clearly  been  to  enlist  the  attention  of  his 
readers,  aud  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge by  divesting  the  necessary  medium  of  many 
of  its  unattractive  features,  not  to  use  any 
stronger  term.  All  the  usual  standards  have 
been  adhered  to,  such  as  the  ''unit  of  heat," 
"  specific  heat,"  "  unit  of  temperature,"  and 
others,  so  that  anyone  who  has  investigated  the 
subject  of  caloric  in  different  works  will  find  him- 
self quite  at  home  iu  the  present.  Most  of  the 
practical  applications  of  heat  to  industrial,  manu- 
facturing, and  useful  purposes  are  investigated, 
aud  explanations  given  of  what  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  unaccountable  The  theory 
of  combustion  is  exemplified  by  allusion  to  steam 
boilers,  the  relative  effect  they  produce  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  whether  they  are  long  or  short 
boilers,  and  the  necessity  there  exists  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  tii  e  and  the  blast.  Chap- 
ter v.,  on  chimneys,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
well  illustrated  by  examples,  aud  the  author 
draws  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  dis- 
charge of  pipes,  which,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, they  really  are,  only  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  a  pipe  more  as  a  medium  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  than  of  air.  The  much- 
vexed  question  of  heating  air  is  entered  into,  and 
the  various  methods  of  accomplishing  the  opera- 
tion described.  They  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
as  consisting  of  the  ute  of  open  fireplaces,  stoves, 
steam  pipes,  and  hot  water  pipes.  The  last 
method,  upon  the  whole,  would  appear  to  be  the 
preferable  one,  and  is  that  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  the  majority  of  instances  with  respect 
to  churches  aud  other  public  and  private 
buildings. 

Passing  on  to  chapter  XII  we  come  to  the 
transmission  of  heat  and  laws  of  cooling.  Heat 
m:iy,  generally  speaking,  be  transmitted  in  three 
different  ways — by  ladiation,  conduction,  and 
reflection.  From  a  table,  constructed  from  the 
formula  of  Mr.  C  luchy,  by  which  the  temperature 
attained  at  a  given  depth  by  auy  substance  in  a 
given  time  may  be  calculated,  sand  is  the  most 
difficult  substance  to  heat,  and  air  the  easiest. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  table  givin  r  the  loss  of 
he.it  by  horizontal  pipe.s,  of  different  dia- 
meters, cased  in  woollen  felt  or  cotton  wool, 
and  coveretl  by  thiu  canvas  or  a  jacketing  of  some 
non-contlucting  materiil.  The  loss  occasioned  by 
r,adiation  is  calculated  from  the  well-known 
formula  of  Dulong  and  Petit.  It  would,  iu  fact, 
be  impossible  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  laws  and 
a[iplication3  of  heat  without  borrowing  from  the 
French  s'ti'Oi  ,  as  they  have  been  more  assiduous 
than  ourselves  in  furthering  the  cause  of  all  the 
sciences,  both  pure  and  applied.  Dulong  and 
Petit,  Pcclet,  Pouillet,  Ganot,  and  many  others, 
have  been  foremost  ia   conducting  experiments 
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and  deducing  formulas  and  laws,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  caloric,  but  of  every 
other  branch  of  )  hysical  science.  The  question  of 
ventilation,  one  of  the  most  important  that  can 
possibly  arise,  considering  its  intluence  upon  the 
sanitary  welfare  of  the  inmates  of  large  cities  and 
towns,  is  treatetl  as  it  undt)ubtedly  deserves,  and 
particular  notice  made  of  the  best  means  to  etlect 
the  adequate  ventilation  of  schools,  churches,  and 
hospitals.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  chapter 
upon  winds,  and  their  action  upon  general  venti- 
lation, and  as  purifiers  of  the  atmosphere.  There 
are  abundance  of  practical  examples  adduced  as 
illustrations  of  the  rules  laid  down,  and  anyone, 
by  due  attention  and  study,  can  thoroughly 
master  them  all.  The  volume  is  printed  in  capital 
tvpe,  and  its  whole  style  and  get-up  are  such  as  to 
recommend  it  to  the  amateur,  the  student,  and 
the  professional  man. 


§\\x  ifficc  Mk 


Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Silooii  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  shape 
of  some  interesting  statues,  and  a  picture  said 
to  represent  Thermuthis,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  who  saved  the  infant  Mose?. 

On  Monday,  the  9t,h  inst.,  Benjamin  Armi- 
tage,  Eiq.,  presented  the  International  College, 
Spiing-giove,  with  marble  busts  of  H.  R.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  of  Mr.  Cobden,  sculptured 
by  Jlr.  M.  Noble.  A  farther  portion  of  the  col- 
lege buildings  is  now  being  erected  by  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Hannen,  at  the  cost  of  about  £10,000, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Nortou  and  Maasey. 

The  death  of  Edward  Hildebrant,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  which  we  announced  three  weeks 
back,  is  followed  by  the  appearance  of  six  beauti- 
ful ohromo-lithographs  after  water-colour  paint- 
ings by  him.  S.  Wagner,  of  Berlin,  is  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  agents  lor  England  and  France 
are  Messrs.  Gonpiel  and  Co.,  of  Southampton- 
street.  Additional  interest  attaches  to  these 
souvenirs  of  the  deceased  artist  from  the 
fact  that  the  proprietor  of  the  originals, 
from  a  chivalrous  desire  for  the  spread  of  the 
fame  of  Hildebrant,  of  whom  he  was  an 
intimate  friend,  has  freely  permitted  them 
to  be  reproduced.  They,  moreover,  widely 
differ  from  the  general  rnn  of  chromolithographs. 
The  usual  hard  and  harsh  outliues  are  altogether 
removed,  and  the  softness  of  the  colours  is 
beyond  anything  yet  attained. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  application  i^  in- 
tended to  be  made  to  Parliament,  in  the  ensuing 
session,  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons 
of  the  City,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  em- 
power the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  City 
of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  to  require 
gas,  water,  telegraph,  and  other  companies  and 
Corporations,  societies  and  persons,  to  make  use 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  down,  after 
the  passing  of  the  intended  Act,  g^s, 
■water,  and  other  pipes,  tubes  for  telegraph 
wires,  and  any  other  pipes  or  apparatus  in  any 
subway  already  formed,  or  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, or  to  be  formed  in  or  under  any  of  the 
streets.  To  restrict  the  breaking-up  ot  the  sur- 
face of  any  such  street.  To  require  the  akera- 
tion  and  the  removal  into  the  subways  of  pipes, 
tubes,  wires,  and  other  apparatus  laid  before  the 
passing  of  tlie  intended  Act,  and  to  prohibit  the 
continuance  and  maicteuauce,  except  in  the  sub- 
ways, of  pipes,  tubes,  wires,  and  other  appara- 
tus laid  before  the  passing  of  the  intended  Act. 
To  empower  the  Commissioners  to  execute 
works,  and  to  remove  pipes,  and  to  place  pipes 
in  the  subways,  and  to  break  up  tbe  soil  and 
pavement  for  that  purpose.  To  provide  tor  the 
maiuienance  of  the  pipes  and  apparatus  in  the 
subways  by  the  parties  to  whom  they  belong, 
and  for  the  supervision  thereof  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  iheir  officers  ;  and  to  vary  and  ex- 
tinguish all  rights  and  privileges  ot  any  com- 
pauv,  society,  corporation,  or  person  which 
■wou'ld  iuterlere  w.lh  the  objects  of  the  intended 
Act. 

Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  will  in  future  find  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  rea.ored,  and  the  interior  bronze 
decorations  oomnleved  ero  long.  The  painting 
of  the  inpola  is  Tinished,  and  the  railings  ot  the 
"gallery  ol  lamps"  are  about  to  be  sent  from 
Paris.  FraLoe— in  fact,  the  Empress— has  taken 
a  leading  part  in  this  work. 


The  Smithfield   Club   Cittlo  Show  is  to   com-        The  BoirJ  of  Works  hin  juft  oompli-ted    the 

menco    at    the    A^riculiund  Hull,    Islington,  ou  rc-n  iviiiR  of  the  P  irlii.iieui-.-quiri',  E  liriliiirL'h, 

Monday,    December  7,    aud    will  OJnciuux  open  and  ou   WeiluesJuy    a    stone,    marked    "I.    K., 

during  tbe  four  foUowinsr  days.      Tiio  aggregate  1572,"    within    an    orin,    was   sot    lo   murk    the 

amount  of  the  prizes  is  £2,3U0.  buriat-pluoe  of  John  Kuox, 

The  Home  Secretary,  it  is  stated,  proposes  to  The  twenty. Grst  aunu'tl  dionr^r  in  aid  of  the 
transfer  from  the  police  to  the  Metropolitan  BuiMers'  Benevolent  Instiiiition  will  tuko  place 
Board  of  Works  the  supervision  of  dan<;orou3  on  Tlinrsd.iv  next,  at  the  Freemimunfi*  Tavern  ; 
structures  in  London.  The  Board  have,  in  George  F.  Trollopc,  E-q ,  the  President  ul  the 
answer  to  inquiries,  sigui&ed  their  wilUugness  to  institaliun,  in  the  chair, 
undertake  the  duty.  |      ^ho  Echo  de  S.^one-et-Loir^  Bivcs  the  following 

The    Spanish    Minister   of   the    Colonies  has    iuterestiu'.;   dctiils : — Cummandiint    de    Uefl'yo, 

directed  that  materials  imported  from  abroad  for    orderly  officer  of  the  Emperor,  and  M.  Bertrand, 

roads,  railways,  and  other  public  works  in  Cuba,    C.inservator    of   the   Museum  of  Sc.   Uermiiu 

Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  shall  bo  exempt    delegated  by    his    M  ijcsiy,    lutely    arrived    U> 

from  duties.  '  aacertuin  the  resnlo  of  the  latest  excavatioiiB  at 

-II,     m     ,        .,  ,         c       ti  ^i'  t. [  Beuvray.     A  Gallic  mural   ratnparl,  with  ull    its 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  pastor  of  a   Baptist  oongrega- !       ..,■'-         .       ..  -       .    .i      i    «._ 

..         .       T-    '     .     "^Aw  rrra\     :..    :..<,.!..  details  of  0  instruction,  answering  to  the  desonp. 

tion    in    Kenosha    Wisconsin    (U.S.),   is  justly  .  v.       i         .         i    „.  „ . 

...,    ]  .    ..  ,,  .-        r  I-  ■■„.,-  tion  ffiven  l>v  Cto^ar,  has  been  traced  oat  over  a 

entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a  working  minister.  ,       »     r -.m       .  i  ■■  .-.     .....  ...  ^r 

„,      .  ,,  e'^K         ,  t-  .7    ;      „„„,]  lencth  of  jOO  motrei',  and  the  entire   system  of 

The  tal   spue  of  the  edihoe  was  creatlv  in  need         >•  r  .i       i        u      i    .,    i  :  i  i 

„  .'^ ,        .   ,  -   .      1     .     J    «     ij  „„!-  the  lurtincntioiiB  of  the  place  has  boon  laid  bare, 

of  a  coat  o(   paint;  a  painter  by  trade  oould  not  X,,     ,        ,  ..  r  .u  i  i     « 

,,      ,     r       -J  .  J         1      .1      Aoi 1.  ;„K  The  foundations   of  the    work-i   are  overyw  hero 

readily  be  found  to  undertake  the  dimcalt  iol>,  ,  ,   .i        -  ■.         .i       „  i  .^ . 

.,        /       ,r      rn     1  1    1  .    .1    .1  ,  .„  ,1-  preserved,    and    the  visitors    Ihoinsolves    wore 

therefore  Mr.  Tavlor   proceeded  to  do  the  work  "^       .     .  i      r      .i  .i  „   ;  «.    «i.«..^ 

,  .        ,r     mi        u'      ..        •      •     .  II    _j  .io„,i.i,  nhle  to  take  for  the    museum   the  iron  clampa 
himself.     The   church   spire  is   tall  and  slenuer,  .   .       .  a      .\,     ti  ...  ., ».   .<;ii  .v 

.1.    u  11         .L  r.u         J   u  ■       inor.    f,,.„  remaining  in    ho  woodwork.     Ihey  saw,  Blill  in 

the  ball  on  the  top  of  tbe  rod  being  lOOft.  from  -•  '      .  •       .  . 


,  ,  .,,,       -  1         TT  "11      „-.l.  ..   '  their  Orlllllr'i    pomiiuh,  m  iiiu  uuitnu  w 

;  ?,!l^  ?r  °'l\l^™""l„^.f/"l!rit.    '  "^^    redoubt.''thirte';n  cinerary  urns  placed 


1  pofiiion,  in  iho  oontru  of  tbe  right 

,.,.,.  .V  ,      ,       ,    ,,   ^  ,■.-„..,„    reuouut,  luirteeD  cinerary  urns  placed  in  ft  luic, 

little  help,  in    raising  a  slender  ladder  Iroi     the  ,  „,„;,;„!       „,hes.     A    not  less  ouriiuH  di,- 

bell  deck,  reaching  nearly  to  the  brackets  below  *^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^,^.,„.,    „.,,i^,,  ,,„ 

On  this  he  ascended,     .        -7    .       .   .  .  ... 


the  top  ball  of  the  spire 
and,  standing  on  the  small  iron  bracket.",  give 
the  biill  two  coats  of  paint.  The  most  diflioult 
part  of  the  work,  however,  was  to  paint  the 
long  space  of  the  epiro  below  liiui.  By  iho  help 
of  a  line  he  drew  up  a  rope,  fastened  it  round  the 
rod  and  then  around  his  body,  and  swung  off 
fearlessly  Irom  his  standing  place.  By  readjust- 
ing and  lowering  himself  in  the  ropes  as  occasion 
required,  he  was  enabled  to  swing  himself 
around  on  all  sides  of  the  spire,  giving  a  good 
cuat  of  paint  all  the  way  down  to  the  deck.  This 
is,  perhaps,  not  the  first  lime  a  daring  feat  of 
this  kind  has  been  performed,  but  very  likely 
there  are  few  men  unpractised  in  performances 
on  the  rope  who  would  venture  to  dangle  in  the 
air  at  such  a  fearful  height. 

The  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  have 
taken  action  under  Mr.  Torrena'  Act.  Two 
houses  in  Barr's-alley,  Robin  Hood  lane,  were 
reported  by  the  medical  officer  as  uutit  for 
human  occupation.  They  were  visited  by  the 
surveyor,  wuo  describes  them  as  having  two 
rooms  each  :  they  are  approached  by  a  covered 
passage  20rt.  in  length  and  2ft.  9iu.  iu  width  ; 
the  ground  door  of  both  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  Che  ceilings  are  about  Cfc.  high  ; 
the  bricks  and  plastering  are  decayed  fiom 
damp,  and  the  smell  is  offensive.  The  privy  is 
in  bad  order,  and  the  drainage  defective.  Houses 
and  privy  are  devoid  ot  water.  There  were  a 
man,  his  wife,  and  four  children  iu  each  house. 
The  board  passed  a  resolution  ordering  the  land- 
lord to  demolish  the  houses  within  a  period  of 
three  months. — Lancet. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  held  in  the  library  of  the  Academy, 
at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesd-iy  week,  Mr.  J.  Dick 
Peddie,  architect,  was  elected  associate  of  the 
Academy. 

Velocipede  building  now  forms  an  important 
branch  ol  trade  iu  Paris.  There  are  not  only 
manufactories  of  these  new  locomotives,  but 
there  are  foundries  where  the  iron  work  of 
which  they  are  composed  is  cast.  O.ie  of  these 
employs  250  workmen,  and  finishes  otf  twelve 
velocipedes  per  day  for  a  coaohbuilder  of  Lyons, 
who  sells  them  at;  the  rate  of  twenty  per  day. 
An  expert  driver  can  do  ten  miles  and  a 
quarter  (that  is,  sixteeu  kilometres-)  in  an  hour, 
nut  the  average  rate  of  travelling  is  ten  kilo- 
metres in  the  sixty  minutes  (that  is,  six  miles 
and  a  hall),  aud  with  the  same  faiigno  \yhich 
would  te  experienced  by  walking  at  an  ordinary 
pace  during  that  time.  The  effort  a  man  makes 
to  advance  3ft.  will  carry  him'J4lt.  forward  on  a 
velocipede,  but  naturally  o.i  coudiiiou  that  hie 
machine  is  well  built  and  woiki  oasdy.  -lut 
ordinary  price  of  a  good  one  is  il-. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  autho- 
rised the  establishment  ol  telegraphic  comma 
nication  between  the  Uremeii's  station  at  West- 
minster aud  the  new  Bro  brigade  station  n. 
cou.so  of  erection  in  Adelaide-road,  bt.  Johut 
Wood  at  an  annual  cost  of  £40,  and  between 
the  latter  station  and  that  at  Hampatead,  at  an 
annual  cost  of  £20. 


furnished  information,  hitherto  unknown, 
respecting  the  military  condition  of  the  Giuls. 
Smelting  furnaces  and  forges  of  a  rude  con- 
struction wote  attached  to  the  buildings  which 
commaaded  the  entrances.  Four  hundred  0.illio 
medals,  and  a  single  Imperial  one,  bearing  an 
early  date  ol  the  reign  of  A'lgustu^,  nlr.sidy 
form  an  historical  series  of  some  cousidorublo 
interest. 

The  Lancet  regrets  to  hear  that  the  staircases 
of  the  now  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  are  to  be  con- 
structed of  Portland  stone,  a  substance  too  aoH 
to  withstand  the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic,  and  be- 
lieves the  combination  of  wood  and  metal 
(Uawksley'a  pateni),  similar  to  that  in  use  at  tho 
metropolitan  stations,  would  bo  found  to  answer 
better. 


MEETINGS 


FOR    THE 
WEEK. 


EXSUIXG 


MoSDiY-— Geographical  Society,  8.30- 

Society  of  Arts.— 0|>oniug  meeting,  8. 

Tuesday.— In«iitati"n  of  Civil  Eoginooni  — DiiciiMlon 
ou,  1st,  Mr  Henderson's  IMper  oo  "Light- 
housa  Apparatus  ari'l  Ljuterns  ; "  2iid, 
"  Hom:iTi  H).;k  Liglitliouso.  Simou  •  B»J, 
Capo  of  a.KKi  Hope,"  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bjurao, 
JI.  Inst.  C  E. 

Wednesday. -Society  of  Arts.—"  A  Glunco  «t   the  Psst 
and  Present  of  tho  Society  of  Art^  with  somo 
Suggeslions  M  to  Iho  Future,  l.y  o.    T.  Usien- 
port,  Fiuancial  Offlcer  of  tile  Society. 
Geological  Society,  8. 

Friday.— Architectural  Axociation.— Anuiul  ropoiU 
and  discussion  thereon. 
Satubday  —  Asfocistod  Arts  Institute. -Exhibition  of 
ekotches  ani'ject,  "ThoTunilwit.  But  1  :  »nrl 
amoting. -UiMUSsioo.  Questiou.  "Does  Hie 
Lireraturc  of  a  Nation  to  ony  oitJnt  tnllaence 
its  Art!" 


|ldtiits  for  Inbfutions 

CO.S.S-EOrKD   WITH     THS     UL'ILUl.SO     TUADK. 


riir. 


I, 


803      R.      HEATIIFIELO.       IjiI-noirRMiNT^ 
JlAVUFAcrCKEorCuTSAlui       D.iteU  h 

The  patentee  claim-*  ni.inufacturing  cm 
or   strips  of  ir-"i  "'••■1    tlm '■!-■■■ -'r  •' 

rounded   or    1-  ■ 
cro*s  paction  -. 

whereby  tho  i. i..,  ..  ,  .-.vm*^ 

more  readily  druou  lUii  ui.iii».iii   ^a.uail-.-li    .a.im 

jilcted. 

(i.0T.LYTrrv^"         •:    -"-^      ' >;«; 

MEN'TS    IN    Til 

Itoori*  Fon    V  ^^ 

AVD4N*  APPAimi  ^  1  ■"'""■"   " " 

"^ht^forention  con.Uls.  first,  in  liciog  iho  woo<l  or  olUsr 
fram.:  or  nionld  into  «hich  the  concrete  i.  hi'  I  »"1.  «• 
impro»e,l  coniiK.uu.1  hivln     a   hard  nicl  • 

Second,    in   forroinif  the  outer  and   nin-  "» 

wall  of  Uno  concrel-.    whi'l'   i-  '  "i  "•  ' 
frame  or   oi'iuld    aud  a  »m  i 
Uin  improved  appiratut  eii' ; 

walls   aud  other   |>»ru  ..f    '  ^^ 

Fourth,  in  ntUchiuK  to  til'-  i"»iO"--l    '•-'  . 

truiugular  or  other  «hs|)edpr.>jccliou«  pi  "J 

and  vertically,     or    otdcnriw    which  pr- .  „'  „..,^. 

cnrresoondins  roc-««s  in  the  face  of  the  hu.l  i-  ■,  "'";"" 
Mo.ronhc  oi'nt.  of  the  .u,„»  or  p.n.1.  or  o,  he'  d,-'*"- 
and  in  makiDgrecesses  in  the  mould  to  produce  omamenu 
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or  other  designs  in  relief.  Last,  in  certain  improved  modes 
of  constructing  fioori  and  roofa  with  bars  of  T-iron  and 
concrete. — Patent  completed. 

6H  H.  CHAMBEaLAIN,  J.  CRAVEN,  and  H.  WEDE- 
KIXD  Imphovkmexts  in  Burni.vg  Bricks,  Lime, 
CtMENT,  &c.  (Partly  a  communication.)  Dated  February 
24,  1S6S. 

this  invention  relates  to  tvro  previous  patents  d;ited 
respectively  December  23,  lSo9  (No.  291S).  and  Juno  24, 
lS6l(No.  15PG).  According  to  the  present  invention,  it  is 
proposed  to  combine  with  kilns  constructed  on  the 
principle  eet  forth  in  the  specification  of  tbe  patents 
before  referred  to,  a  system  of  forced  combination  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  a  fan  blower  or  exhauster  eitiiate 
ou  the  outer  or  inner  circumference,  or  on  the  top  of 
the  buruiug  chamber  of  the  kilu,  and  dispensing  witli  the 
use  of  the  usual  chimney  and  smoke  chamber. — Patent 
abandoned. 

6S7  T.  S.  "WHILOCK  and  H.  HARFORD.  Imphove- 
MESTS  IN  Fastening-s  Foit  WiNDOw  S\3HE3.  Dated  Feb- 
ruary 23,  lS6y. 

In  constructing  fiistenings  for  window  sashes,  the  in- 
ventors place  acioas  the  channel  in  the  frame  of  the  win- 
dow in  which  the  lower  sash  works  a  metal  bedplate  in 
a  dovetail  recess,  in  which  a  dovetail  plate  slides  horizon- 
tally. The  dovetail  plate  is  Used  to  a  vertical  bar,  which 
also  slides  horizontally,  the  bar  having  on  its  inner  fuce 
two  projecting  pius  or  studs.  The  bar  works  in  an  open- 
ing made  iu  the  beading  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  channel 
in  which  the  lower  sash  works.  The  sliding  bar  is  pressed 
inwards  by  a  spring,  so  that  when  the  bar  is  in  its  normal 
position,  it  HIU  up  the  openiug  iu  and  forms  a  continua- 
tion o  the  beading,  liy  means  of  a  small  bolt  on  the 
Bideof  the  wiiido*v  frame  the  sliding  bur  described  may  be 
fi.tcd  or  rel'-ased.  On  the  inuer  siilo  of  tlie  lower  saah  a 
series  of  liolcs  is  made,  with  any  two  of  which  the  pins  or 
studs  on  the  sliding  bar  may  engage  aud  thereby  fix  the 
sash  in  its  closed  position,  or  fix  it  at  any  required  height 
in  the  frame.  In  order  to  unfasten  the  sash,  the  small 
biilt  is  firat  withdrawn,  so  aa  to  liberate  the  sliding  bar, 
when  the  l.itter  may  be  pressed  outwards,  so  as  to  withdraw 
its  plus  or  studs  from  tlie  holes  in  the  sash.  The  sash  may 
now  be  raised  or  lowered  to  the  required  ext-ent,  after 
which  the  sliding  bar  is  loosed  from  the  hand,  ■nhen  it  is 
pressed  back  or  inwards  by  its  spring.  The  .studs  or  plus  on 
the  sliding  bar  are  thereby  made  to  engage  with  the  lioles 
in  the  sash,  and  fi.x  it  iu  its  closed  or  adjusted  position. 
By  shooting  the  small  bolt  the  sliduig  bar  is  fixed. — Patent 
abandoned. 

67S  J.  LEACOCK.  Improvements  in  Paving  fur 
Streets,  Roads,  and  Ways.     Dated  February  28,  1363. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  construction  of 
paving  by  using  blocks  or  pieces  of  granite,  syenite,  or 
other  suitable  material,  provided  with  holes  in  the  same, 
and  disposed  in  series  or  sets  com  i^ined  in  one  block,  the 
lioles  forming  the  sets  or  rows  to  bo  sufficiently  clo.^e  to 
each  other  to  be  capable  of  being  easily  opened  by  a  tool, 
bo  that  blocks  prepared  iu  accordance  with  this  invention 
shall  afford  a  safe  foothold  for  horses  and  other  such  like 
auim  lis,  antl  yet  prpstnt  such  an  even  surface  as  reiiuii'ed 
for  wheels  to  travi-1  on;  and  in  case  of  severe  traffic  the 
level  will  Iw  retained  in  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the 
blocks,  as  against  thesiuyle  set,  or  about  (say)  twelve  times 
to  one. — I'alen^  completed. 

705  W.  ROLLO.  Improvements  is  the  Arrange- 
ment and  Constblction  of  \Vateiicloset3.  Dated  March 
2, 1  SOS. 

This  invention  consists  in  using  an  air  vessel  of  special 
construction  to  which  the  branch  pipe  from  the  water 
Bujiply  main  pipe  is  directly  connected,  and  tlie 
necessity  for  using  a  tank  or  cisteni  situated  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  pan  of  the  closet  is  avoided.— Patent  aban- 
doned. 

714  W.  E.  GEDGE.  A  Mineral  Paper-hanging 
Intended  to  PiiESERVt:  Atautments  from  Dampness. 
(.\  communication.)     Lated  March  3,  1868. 

This  invention  consists  iii  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  a  paper  hanging  termed  by  the  inventor  "mineral 
jiaper,"  the  object  of  whicli  is  to  preserve  apartment.s 
against  damp  without  suppressing  it,  and  by  means  of 
c<>ata  of  puiut  applied  on  a  paper  of  any  kind  and  of  any 
size.  This  i)ainiing  muat  bo  composed  only  of  materials 
obtained  from  lead,  snch  as  minium  or  red  lead,  ceruse  or 
white  lead,  litharge,  calcined  ore  or  lead  ashes,  which 
may  be  applied  with  any  of  the  liquids  used  iu  painting. 
This  paper  bears  a  relief,  forming  lid-ts,  this  relief 
being  composed  of  sand  or  of  any  material  wliich  is  not 
deeotiipustd  bv  damp.  These  reliefs  iu  ridges  permit  the 
damp  to  circulate  without  bting  constrained  to  ribc  again 
or  to  descend. — Patent  completed. 

715  J.  BARKER.  Certain  Improvements  in  the 
Method  of  Con.suming  Smoke,  and  in  the  Apparatl'h 
CONNECTED  TUtREwiTH.     Dated  March  3,  ISiiS. 

The  patentee  claims,  first,  the  novel  employment, 
adaptation,  and  use  of  regularly  feeding  the  furnaces  of 
steam  boik-rs  with  fuel  by  means  of  revolving  shovels  in 
conuection  with  the  mechanism  described,  or  any  slight 
modification  thereof.  Second,  the  novel  employment  and 
use  ot  gas  buniera  situated  in  the  flues  of  boilers  for  the 
purpose  of  consuming  smoke,  together  with  the  general 
anaogcment  of  mechanism  constituting  these  improvements, 
XLS  described. — Patent  completed. 

722  J.  MANLY.  Improvement.'j  in  thohe  kind.s  of 
Nails  WHICH  are  USED  UPON  Furnituee.  Dated  March 
3,  1868. 

The  patentee  claims  the  combination  of  a  cast  bead 
witli  a  wiio,  point,  or  shank  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  kind*  of  nails,  affixed  or  put  together  by  pressure, 
Bubitantially  as  set  forth  and  described. — Patent  com- 
pleted. 

723  W.  9PENCE.  Improvement3  in  MAr'HiNE.i 
FOR  MAJiiNO  Nails.  (A  communication.)  Dated  March 
3,  1868. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  nails  from 
metul  in  a  cold  state,  and  consists  in  taking  a  bar  drawn 
to  the  re  lUi-ile  section  for  the  nails  to  be  made  therefrom, 
then  removing  from  the  name  a  series  of  small  portions 
corresponding  witii  nails  of  different  dimensions,  after- 
wards taking  from  another  face  of  the  bar  another  series 
of  email  portionti,  answering  the  purposes  of  brads  ;  and 
lii8t,  in  furmiog  a  Beries  of  larger  nails.— Patent  com- 
pleted. 


729  H.  KENNEDY.  An  Improved  Machine  for  Cut- 
ting Files.    Dated  March  3,  1S6S. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  machine  wherein  the  file 
blank  is  supported  below  a  vibrating  cutter,  which,  by  a 
succession  of  blows,  forms  the  teeth  from  end  to  end  of 
the  said  blank,  either  the  cutter  or  the  blank  being  caused 
to  travel  in  the  direction  to  cause  the  teeth  to  be  cut 
regularly  fiom  end  to  end  of  tbe  same.  The  natuie  of  the 
said  invention  consists,  chiefly,  in  regulating,  controlling, 
and  varying  the  movements  of  either  tbe  cutter  or  the  tile 
bhink  so  that  the  teeth  cut  in  the  latter  are  not  exactly 
parallel  with  each  other  :  also  in  the  peculiar  construction 
and  arraugement  of  the  mechanism  for  supporting  and 
adjusting  the  file  blanks,  iu  the  no^el  formation  of  the  cut- 
ter, and  in  tho  mode  of  and  means  for  opei-ating  and  ad- 
justing tlto  same.— Patent  completed. 

710  E.  CLIFTON.  Improvements  in  Ad-iu-^tableDoor 
Handles.     Dated  March  4,  18GS. 

This  invention  relates  to  door  handles  or  knobs  and 
spindles  which  ure  capable  of  adjustment  to  the  thickness 
of  the  door.  The  patentee  employs  the  ordinary  square 
spindle,  one  end  of  which  may  be  permanently  fixed  into 
one  knob,  and  the  other  end  having  screw  threads  formed 
en  the  angles  to  screw  into  tlte  other  knob,  which  is  by 
preference  (but  may  or  may  not  be)  Ijushed  with  metal. 
In  o;der  to  secure  the  knob  when  screwed  on  the  spindle 
to  the  thickness  of  the  door,  he  applies  a  cotter  iu  which 
is  a  slot  hole,  one  part  fitting  the  s  juare  of  the  spindle 
and  the  other  part  being  round  or  sufficiently  wide  to  allow 
of  the  spindle  curuiug  therein.  This  cotter  is  either  fitted 
into  a  dovetail  slot  formed  across  the  face,  or  that  part  of 
the  knob  towards  the  door,  or  it  may  l^e  passed  through  a 
slot  formed  in  the  shank  cf  the  knob.  The  said  cutter 
may  be  held  in  position  by  the  rose  or  washer,  which  may 
be  either  screwed  on  the  knob  or  on  the  door,  or  the  said 
cotter  may  be  made  to  spring,  and  thereby  remain  or  keep 
iu  position,  £0  as  to  hold  the  handle  aa  adjusted  to  the  door. 
— Patent  completed. 

V43  A.  M.  CLARKE.  Improvements  in  Paving  Roads, 
Streets,  or  Ways.  (A  communication.)  Dated  March  4, 
1S6S. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  system  of 
metallic  paving  for  roads,  streets,  and  ways.  The  paving 
is  formed  of  blocks  of  cast  iron  of  about  Sin.  square, 
having  four  or  other  number  of  perforations  at  their 
centre  for  allowing  the  rain  water  to  run  through.  The 
surfaces  of  these  blocks  are  further  grooved  at  right 
angles,  the  siid  grooves  communicating  with  deeper  cross 
channels,  which  are  inclined  so  as  to  conduct  the  water  to 
the  holes  above  mentioned.  The  surface  may  further  be 
steeled  if  desired.  The  interior  of  these  blocks  is  so 
arranged  that  the  ribs  at  the  angles  form  ducts  for  the 
rainwater. — Patent  completed. 


COMPETITIONS. 

India. — Public  Works'  Department.— Competitive  ex- 
aminations for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  the  month  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 

Priory  Estate,  Dover. — December  15.— For  laying  out 
about  13  acres  of  buUdim^  land.  Premiums  of  50  and  20 
guineas.     Mr.  S.  Finnis,  Uiggin- street,  Dover. 

NoRTHAMPTO.'*.— November  23. — Designs  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  central  hall  at  Free  Grammar  School. 
T.  B.  Housmau,  secretary,  St.  Giles  square,  Northampton. 


%xdk  Sftos. 


TENDERS. 

Acton. — For  the  erection  of  a  public  house,  stabling,  &.c., 
Acton  lane,  Acton,  W.,  for  Wm.  Williams,  Esq.  Mr. 
Edwd.  Monson,  jun.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  D.  W.  Young:— 

Harding   £15'J5 

Messrs.  Chamberlain 1339 

Adamson  and  Son 1328 

Wright  (accepted) I'^OO 

Welch    1195 

Cheddar  Valley.— For  erecting  the  Axbridge  Railway 
station  : — 

Brock,  Bristol £2700    0    0 

Seai-I,  Bridgsvater  (accepted; 1843  13     9 

CowEs,  Isle  of  Wight.  —  For  erecting  new  baths  at 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.     Quantities  supplied  :  — 

Chinnock £4S65 

Nightingale 4567 

Wheeler    4-lSO 

Stephens  410O 

Thomas 3003 

Ilminster  (Somerset).— For  the  erection  of  a  minister's 
house,  schoolrooms,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Congre- 
gational chapel,  Stoke-Bub-Hamdon.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bennett, 
architect : — 

Tucker £2077 

Wilton  198*'. 

Pudding  and  Rendall   I9a0 

Chapman 1000 

Staple  and  Bartlett  (accepted) 14S8 

London. — For  erecting  model  dwellings,  Groavenor- 
raews,  Bond-street,  for  the  St.  George's  parochial  associa- 
tion.    R.  H.  Bmdon,  architect      Quantities  supplied  : — 

Morris   ±2945 

Patman  and  Fotheringham    2875 

Fish    aO-fO 

Gammon  and  Son 2i585 

Longmire  and  Barge 2043 

Stoner  (accepted)   2til5 

Keys  and  Head  (too  late) — 

NtjRTH  Woolwich.  —  For  building  five  cottriges  and 
finishing  five  carcasses,  near  North  Woolwich  Gardens. 
Messrs.  W,  and  T.  Stone,  architects  :  — 

Batterley £1625 

Davis. 1500 

Clark 1260 

Perry ll'^O 

Stanton  Dre^v. — For  erecting  a  parsonage  : — 

House.  Stables.     Roads,  Total. 

Beavau  £1814     0  ...  £280     ...  £i5     ...  £2188  0 

King    1750    0  ...     200     ...     29     ...  1979  0 

Davia  ., 1570     0  ...     2*10     ...     —     ...  1S60  0 

D.  C.  Jones    1555     0  ...     212     ...     25     ...  1S32  0 

W.  Jones 1520     0  ...     225     ...     40     ...  1785  0 

Brock  H23  10  ...     203     ...     20    ...  16!0  10 

llayesaDdSons..     1443     0  ...     150      ..     20     „.  1613  0 

Diment    1283    0  ...     225     ...     21     ...  1535  0 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leicester  Waterworks.— December  8. — For  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  storage  reservoir,  &c.,  and  f'>r  the 
erection  of  an  engine  and  boiler  house,  and  other  works. 
J.  H.  Williams,  pecretary.  Waterworks  offices.  Bowling 
Green-street,  Leicester. 

Penzance  — November  23.— For  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour  of  Mousehole.  in  the  parish  of  Paul,  neir  Penzance, 
in  Cornwall.  Rodd  and  Cornifih,  solicitors  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, Penzance. 

Rochdale.— November  24.— For  lighting  the  new  town- 
hall  with  gas.     Z.  Mellor,  town  clerk. 

Rochdale. — November  24 —For  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing  the  new  townhall.     Z.  Mellor,  town  clerk. 

Tower  Subway  CotiIPANY. — November  30. — For  the  con- 
struction of  lifts.  Mr.  P.  Barlow,  engineer,  26,  Great 
George-street,  S,W. 

M  ^RYPORT. —November  30. —For  laying  street  gas  maina, 
and  for  e.^cavating,  re^^toring,  and  sustaining  the  streets. 
J.  Barwise,  Harbour  Office,  Maryport. 

November  30.  — For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  model 
buildings,  near  Tottenham  Court-road.  Mr.  S.  Legg, 
architect,  32,  Bedford  row,  W.C. 

Hampton  Court  AND  Walton  Bridges.  — December  16. 
Tender  for  tolls.     Mitre,  Hamoton  Court. 

Chelsea.— November  24.— For  the  construction  of  about 
G40ft.  run  of  brick  sewer.  C.  Lahee,  Vestry  hall,  Kings 
road,  Chelsea. 

Admiralty. — November  24.— For  the  supply  of  iron 
chain  cables,  iic.     A.  Brady,  Registrar  of  contracts. 

St.  James's  Church,  Great  Yarmouth.— December  1?. 
— For  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  this  church.  J.  P.  Sed- 
don,  architect,  12,  Park  street,  Westminster. 

Rf.ioate. — For  completing  a  residence  at  Beigate.  J.  F. 
Matthews,  London  road,  Reigate. 

St.  Mary  Abbott.  Kensington.— For  the  constructioa 
of  about  LlOOft.  of  brick  sewer.  Mr.  J.  Whitchurch,  sur- 
veyor, 7,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Streatham. —December  1. —  For  the  construction  of 
about  3,480ft.  of  brick  sewers.  A.  A.  Corsellis,  Battersea 
rise,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Stoke-on-Trent.- November  24.— For  certain  altera- 
tions and  additions  required  at  the  Spittals  Workhouse,  in 
adapting  and  converting  the  old  school  buildings  iuto  sick 
and  other  wards,  together  with  the  other  works  connected 
therewith.  C.  Daniel,  clerk  to  the  guardians,  Pariah  office, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITT. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  tbe  Quarries  and  Depots, 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham; 
Wilts.-— [Adtt.1 


BANKRUPTS. 

to  surrender  in  basinohaxl-street. 

W.  King,  York  road.  Wandsworth,  stonemason— C. 
Comes,  King  strtet,  Hammersmith,  carpenter— Joseph 
Moores,  Poole,  plumber— Charles  Thomas,  Alexandra 
road,    Kilbmn,  plasterer. 

Tu  sukkendeb  in  the  country. 

R.  Martin,  Liverpool,  contractor— J.  Chesworth,  Liver- 
pool, estate  agent  -  H.  Ualton,  Hyde,  Cheshire,  joiner— 
D.  Long,  Hunstanton.  Norfolk,  carpenter  -J.  Foster, 
Leeds,  plasterer— C.  J.  Welsh,  Spring'iourne,  Hampshire, 
painter— William  Brooks,  Burnley,  plumber  and  glazier- 
John  Eunson.  Wolverhampton,  gas  engineer  William 
Robinson  Levens,  Middleton,  builder— Henry  Sharman, 
Ellesmere,  builder. 

notices  of  sittings  for  LA3T   EXAMINATION. 

December  2,  R.  Payne,  Little  Pulteney  street.  Golden 
square,  bricklayer— December  2,  A.  Powley,  Warren  street, 
Tottenham  court  road,  plumber  and  glazier-— December  4, 
T.   Llewellyn,  York  street,  Walwoi-th,   builder— December 

4,  S.  Callard,  Ashdown  street,   Kentish    Town,    buihler— 
December  4,  G.  H.  Hall,  Willesdeu,  builder— December  8, 

5.  Benn,  Great  Horton,  plumber  aud  glazier. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

J.  Whitehead  and  W.  Helliwell,  Halifax,  chimney  re- 
pairers and  lightning  conductor  makers— W.  Kellett  and 
R  Kellett,  Wigan,  Lancashire,  laud  and  mming  surveyors 
— Jeminyham  and  Coleman,  I  eckham  Rye,  builders  — 
l-klwards  and  Co.,  Staioland,  Yorkshire,  stonemasons- 
Smith  and  Ward,  Fentou,  builders. 

DECLARATION    OF   DIVIDEND^. 

W.  Sheppard,  Gloucester,  builder  and  contractor,  first 
div.  of  7s.  3\d.,  any  Wednesday. 

scotch   SEQUESTRATION. 

Richard  Lees,  Ediuburgli,  builder,  November  24,  at  1 

UANKRL-PTC1E3     ANNULLED. 

W.  Miller,  Lewisham,  Kent,  builder— C.  Simondfl,  Baston 
road,  Middlesex,  builder. 
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MODERX  ARCHITECTURE.— THE  THI- 
LOSOPHY  OF  FAILURE  AND  THE 
SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. 

IT  will  be  admitted  by  intelligent  observers 
of  all  parties,  cliques,  and  schools  that 
moJeru  aicliitecture  regarded  from  an  art 
point  of  view  is  not  a  success.  We  havu 
huge  edifices,  triumphs  of  engineering  skill, 
imposing  piles  of  building  resplendent  witli 
trophies  of  the  stone-carver's  craft,  and  mag- 
nificent erections  of  iron  and  glass,  marvel- 
lous as  specimens  of  metalwork,  and  gor- 
geous in  their  effect.  Nevertheless  we  have 
no  distinctive  and  satisfactory  style,  no  pre- 
cise principle  of  construction,  no  characteris- 
tic method  of  ornamentation,  and  no  practical 
power  of  realising  that  idea  of  h^auly  whicli 
hovers  in  thought  before  the  mind  of  every 
intelligent  designer,  which  all  true  architects 
strive  to  grasp  and  make  their  own,  and  with 
out  which  there  can  be  no  permanent  plea- 
sure in  art  work,  no  enduring  satisfaction,  or 
effectual  fame.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  last 
importance  to  search  out  the  source  of  this 
failure.  Until  we  discover  the  fault  it  is 
vain  to  hope  for  improvement. 

It  may  seem  but  the  repetition  of  a  hack- 
neyed truism  to  assert  that  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  are  inseparable.     Yet  if  we  are  not 
greatly   deceived   it   is    because   in   modern 
architecture  these  two  qualities  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  separable  that  the  practice  of 
art  is  a  failure.     As  a   matter  of  fact  the  at- 
tainment of  beauty  is   proposed   as  an  object 
altogether   apart  from   the   consideration    of 
truth.     For  example,  an  architect  sits  down 
to  design  a   building  required   for  a   specific 
purpose,  and  to  be  erected  under  certain  pre- 
scribed conditions  of  cost,  construction,  ground 
plan  as  determined  by  the  site,  and  accessory 
surroundings.    What  is  his  intention  !    What 
the    task    which    he    proposes    to   himself .' 
First,  he  either  resolves  to  adhere  closely  to 
his  instructions  and  designs  his  building  on 
a  purel}'  utilitarian  principle,  trusting  to  his 
ingenuity  to  make  it   beautiful   by   a  subse- 
quent   process     of     ornamentation  ;    or    lie 
struggles   with   the  difficulties   presented  by 
his  instructions,  and  contrives  to  eke  out   a 
tower  here  or  a  facade  there,  in  order  to  give 
what  he  is  pleased   to  describe  as  an  artistic 
effect   to   his   work,   or,   in   other   words,  to 
make  it  appear  beautiful.  The  supplementary 
application  of  ornament,  of  course,  serves,  as 
in  the  former  case,  to  cap  the  process  of  beau- 
tifying.    Now,  we  contend   that   in   both    of 
these  methods  of  work  truth  is  sacrificed;  the 
realisation  of  the  idea  of  beauty  is  proposed 
as  an  independent  oViject,   and   h^nce  the  in- 
evitable  failure.      The  man  who  builds  with 
a   simply   utilitariau    object,     regardless     of 
beauty,  and  then  adorns  his  building  to  make 
it  captivate  the   eye  with   an   appearance   of 
beauty  is  practising  an  festhetic  fraud.      His 
edifice  is  not  beautiful   in   itself,  he   is   con- 
scious of  its  defect ;  hence  he  labours  to  give 
it  a   meretricious   aspect   by  means  of  orna- 
ment.    Is  it   wonderful   if  he   fails  /     Is  it 
strange  if  the  art   instinct  of  the   public  sees 
through  the  deception  and  rejects  the  sham  ? 
Again,   tlie  designer   who  distorts   tjie   con- 
structional parts  of  his  work  with  the  aim  to 
realise   something   of  beaut)'  is   no  less   un- 
truthful, inasmuch  as  the  facade  or  the  tower 
he  contrives   to   produce   are  not  necessary — 
they   form     no   integral   part   of    the    utile 
edifice.     The  public  eye  quickly  detects  the 
artifice,  discovers  its  hollowness,  and,  in  con- 
tempt  of  the   designer's   disregard  of  truth, 
despises  his  work.      In   illustration   of  these 
supposed  classes  of  work,  and  in   proof  that 
they  are   not    imaginative,    it  is    only  ne- 


cessary to  instance  the  nmuberh-s  lioti  N, 
stations,  warehouses,  and  public  buildings 
scattered  throughout  the  country  which  in 
themselves  are  ugly,  but  to  the  pei verted 
vision  of  a  vitiated  taste  are  made  tolerable 
by  an  incrustation  of  cornices,  carved  friezes, 
statuettes,  intricate  metalwork  and  elaborate 
ornament.  These  are  examples  of  buildings 
erected  without  a  thought  of  beauty  and 
beautified  afterwards.  The  class  of  "works 
which  are  untruthful  in  their  form,  and  npe 
beauty  rather  than  possess  it,  miy  be  illus- 
trated by  the  twelve  or  fourtccn-roomed 
houses  fashioned  like  castles,  the  insurance 
offices  and  banks  built  to  resemble  edifices  of 
great  civic  importance.  The  cloistered  bath 
and  wash  housts,  the  club  houses  aiul  reading 
rooms,  like  Greek  or  Ronuiu  temples,  the 
divans  like  ducal  palaces,  and  the  parish 
churches  in  town  and  country  constructed  as 
catheilrals— all  these  things  are  deccpticc,  and 
it  is  because  they  transgress  the  principle  of 
truth  and  regard  the  attainment  of  beauty  as 
an  object  to  ije  gained  apart  from  truth,  and 
even  in  violation  of  its  immutable  and  \mi- 
versal  laws,  that  they  are  failures. 

But  a  practical  view  of  the  ([Uestion  requires 
that  we  should  make  some  attempt  to  answer 
the  question.  What  is  truth  in  relation  to  archi- 
tecture '.     The  allirnuUion   of    mere    general 
propositions,    however  convincing,  can  serve 
no  useful   purpose.     Confessedly,  it  is  a  task 
of  great  difficulty  to  define  the  precise  condi- 
tions   of    architectural   truth.     On   the   first 
blush   of  the   matter  it  is  self-evident  that 
there   must  be  purity  of  intention  in  the  de- 
sign.    If  a  man  sets  out  with  the  purpose  of 
building  a  barn,  it  must  not  be  a  Swiss  villa 
or  a  Chinese  joss-house  that  he  plans— it  must 
be  a  barn  pure   and  simple.     The   practical 
error  takes  its  rise   in  the   false   notion   that 
certain    objects    are    more    respectable    and 
pleasing  than   other.s,  and,   falling    into   the 
vicious  practice  of  fiattery,  the  architect  deems 
it  more  complimentary  to  the  feelings  of  his 
client  or  considerate  to  public  taste  to  make 
his  barn  look  like  something  very  charming, 
in  the  shape  of  a  light  and  graceful  out-build- 
ing, precisely  on  the  same  principle  that   he 
continues   to   render   a   twelve    or   fourteen- 
roomed  house  something  like  a  castle.     Now, 
truth  would  forbid  all  such  misrepresentation 
of  fact.     Tlien,  again,   truth   would  interdict 
all  meretricious  ornament — tliat  is  to  say,  it 
would    deter    the    use     of     embellishments 
properly    so-called.       It     would    require    a 
grandeur,  and  a  stylo  and   degree   of  orna- 
mentation befitting  the  nature  of  the  building 
and  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied, 
but  it  would  not  allow  the  enrichment  of  a 
plain  mass  with  a  view  to  raise  it  to  the  pitch 
of  beauty   supposed    to   be   possessed    by   a 
building  of  more  elaborate  figure.     The  orna- 
ment prescribed  by   truth  would  be  suitable 
in   kind  ami  quantity  to  a  mass  of  the  form 
which  it  was  proposetl  to  decorate,  and  neither 
intended  to  conceal  nor  pervert  its  figure.     II 
these  two  fundamental  conditions  of  truth  in 
architecture   are   fairly   and   honestly    inter- 
preted and  applied — first,  ])urity  of  intention 
in  design,  and,  second,  perfect  consistency  in 
the   use   of  ornament— the  inevitable  conse- 
quence must  be  that  the  designer  will  he  com- 
pelled, if  he  seeks  beauty  at  all,  to  alter  it  in 
the  original  arrangement  and  configuration  of 
the  various  parts  of  his  building  in  its  masses, 
and  in  close  connection  with  absolute  truth. 
This   at  once  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  suliject.     It  is  because 
architects   design   their   works  as  objects  of 
utility  first,  and  then  attempt  to  make  them 
beautiful  afterwards,  that  they  fail.     It  is  in 
the  abandonment  of  this  erroneous  policy,  and 
in  the  adoption  of  a  method  seeking  beauty 
in  the  arrangement  of  masses,  that  we  shall 
find  the  secret  of  success.     A  very  little  quiet 
thought  and  unprejudiced  observation  must 
suffice   to  convince'  any  intelligent  man  that 
this  view  of  the  case  is  substantially  correct. 
How  numerous  are  the  examples  of  good  work 
marred  by  the  vicious  practice  of  subsequent 
enrichment.    Take,  for  ijistance,  three  weU   in    modem 


known  buildings  ;  first,  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
No  one  who  is  well  versed  iu  architecture,  or 
endowed    with   u   faculty    of    eclectic    tasto 
propeily   cultivated,    will,   we   presume,    bo 
found   to   estimate   that   building  lis  a  veiy 
noble  or  pure  work  of  art.     It  is  a<lniitted  1  y 
all  to  be  weak,  especially   at   the  west   front, 
and   generally  spoiled     by    the   redundancy 
of    its     accesioiy     masses     and     ornamen- 
tation.      Nevertliclcss,     k-t     any     one     ex- 
amine  the    ma-'ses    of    Salinbury    Catho  1ml 
in  the  dull  light  of  the  evening  or   in  the 
early  morning,  wht  n  the  details  are  obscured; 
let  him  compare  the  spire  with  the  base  lino 
and  the  general  ma.«8  with   iU  several  jmit", 
lie  will  detect  a  Imrmony,  a  rhythm,  and  a 
constqiient  beauty  which  is  altogether  miisktd 
and  rendered  inelfectual  by  the  mistaken  cha- 
racter   of  the   system  of  ornanientalion.      A 
still  more  striking  illustration  of  our  iiiea  is 
to   be   found    in   the  mass   of    the   Victoria 
Tower  of  the  Houses  of   Parliament.     Seen 
in  the  dusk  there  is  a  grandeur  and  imposing 
elTect   produced   by  that  structure   which   ia 
altogctiier  lost  when  viewed  in  a  strong  light, 
with  its  miserable  details,  so  much  below  the 
mass  in  point  of  excellence,  visible.  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  the  river  elevation  of  Somerset 
House  are  equally  notalde  examples  of  this 
marring  of  masses  by  injudicious  efforts    to 
enrich    and    ornament.       Had    the    several 
architects  of  the    works   to   which    we   have 
referred  been  content  to  treat  their  original 
conception  without   striving   to   make   lliem 
appear   more   beautiful   than   their   intrinsic 
form   had   rendered   them   the   effect   would 
have  been  trnt/i/ul  and  infinitely  finer.  Tlietu 
considerations  obviously  point  to  conclusions 
that  it  is  on  the  attainment  of  beauty  in  the 
management  of  his  utilitarian  design  that  the 
architect   should    contentra'c  his    care    and 
skill.     This  was  the  principle  on  which  the 
designers  of  the  best  and  purest  epochs  in  the 
history  of  art  acted.     The  works  which  have 
been  preserved  for  us   from    the   thirteenth 
century  are  eminently  tiutli/u,'  in  their  inten- 
tion.    They  tell  the  story  of  their  use  with- 
out disguise  or  prevarication.     They  do  not 
seek  to  appear  more  noble  or  higher  in  the 
scale  of  beauty  than  they  are  placed  as  re- 
spects  the    arrangement,   configuration,   and 
balance  of  the  masses  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed.    The  ornament  is  never  excessive,  it 
never   belongs  to  a   class  of  building   more 
elevated  or  elaborate  than  that  to  which  it  is 
applied  ;  it  never  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
designer  aimed  to  make   his  work  look  ri<- 
rie/icd  or  beautified.      Simplicity  and  truth 
are  characteristics  of  a  st)le  which  all  accept 
as   thoroughly  honest  and   pre-eminently  re- 
spectable. 

The  error  into  which  the  Gothic  revivalists 
have  fallen  is  that  they  have  attempted  to 
reproduce  the  form  of  medi:eval  work  but 
neglected  the  spirif.  Now  it  must  be  evident 
that  much  of  the  architecture  which  we 
admire  in  its  place,  amid  the  associations  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  would  be  anachronic, 
however  skilfully  rcqiroduced  in  the  nine- 
teenth ceuturv.  "What  we  want  is  a  revival 
of  the  old  spirit  of  manly  out-spoken  honesty 
and  the  love  of  truth  which  animated  the  old 
art-architects.  Special  developments  of  art 
are  inseparably  connected  with  conditions  of 
time,  place,  a"nd  circumstance.  We  cannot 
live,  and  dress,  or  build  as  they  did  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  hut  we  can 
subject  ourselves  to  the  same  pure  and  simple 
influences  of  truth  which  swayed  the  minds 
whose  creations  we  so  thoroughly  appreciate. 
We' can  pursue  their  methoii,  we  can  eschew 
cur  modern  mistake  in  divorcing  the  ideas  of 
truth  and  beauty,  and  we  can  strive  for  that 
primeval  jdiaseof  excellence  which  consists  in 
the  production  of  harmony  and  timplc 
elegance.  When  we  have  mastered  the  Jirin- 
ciple  of  such  a  revival,  and  embodied  it 
effectually  and  truthfully  in  the  practice  of 
art,  then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  have 
studied  to  some  useful  purpose  the  philosopliy 
of  failure  and  di.^^coveredlhe  secret  of  succe.'^ 
architecture;    then,     and   not 
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before,  will  be  a  reasonable  prospect  of  de- 
veloping a  respectable  style  suitable  to  the 
necessities  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
an  expression  of  our  national  taste  and  a 
register  of  our  intellectual  progress. 


COLOURING  SHOAV  DRAWINGS. 

1VTEITHER  the  engineers  nor  the  architects 
J_\  can  consider  themselves  perfect  in 
their  respective  professions  unless  they  are 
first-rate  draughtsmen ;  their  knowledge  in 
other  branches  and  the  ideas  they  may 
originate  are  alike  useless  unless  they  have 
perfect  ability  to  transmit  those  ideas  to  the 
minds  of  others.  No  man  either  can  consider 
himself  a  first-rate  draughtsman  unless  he 
can  both  colour  and  shade  well,  unless,  in  a 
word,  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  artistic 
knowledge  and  taste.  The  former  may  be 
acquired,  but  the  latter  can  only  be  cultivated  ; 
it  can  never  be  created  by  education. 

Drawings  are  usually  placed  in  two  classifi- 
cations— line  drawings  and  coloured  drawings. 
Many  professional  men  have  a  dislike  to 
coloured  drawings,  and  we  fancy  this  dislike  is 
more  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  than  on  the 
continent.  Certain  it  is  that  our  continental 
neighbours  pay  more  attention  and  devote 
:uore  study  and  instruction  to  this  matter 
than  we  do.  Allowing  for  this  dislike  amongst 
us,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  good  line  draw- 
ing, when  properly  coloured  and  shaded,  has 
a  pleasing  elfect,  and  is  also  the  clearest  pos- 
sible e.vponent  of  a  jiarticular  arrangement  of 
parts.  The  colouring  and  shading  give  a 
distinctness  to  each  separate  portion  of  the 
whole. 

The  preparation  of  a  first -class  finished  draw- 
ing is  a  matter  involving  at  once  labour,  skill, 
and  exceptional  care,  and,  added  to  all  these, 
experience  ;  we  must  know  beforehand  to  a 
great  extent  what  effect  each  particular  colour 
and  every  variation  of  tint  -will  have  on  the 
general  appearance  of  the  whole.     A  drawing, 
to  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  must  be  com- 
menced with  that  viev.'  ;  the  finish  can  never 
be   an   afterthought.       Care    must   be  exer- 
cised at  the   outset   in    the  purchase  of  the 
paper.     Incontestably  the  best  paper  for  such 
a  purpose  must  be  hand-made,  and  no  paper 
enjoys  wider  or  more  deserved  popularity  in 
eitheriof  the  professions  than  Whatman's.  Some 
persons  like  it  rough,  others  prefer  it  smooth  ; 
for    our    own    part,    we   do  not  think    any 
arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid  down.     The  person 
about  to   execute  the  drawing  must  judge  of 
what   will  suit  his    particular   subject  best. 
For  very  large  work,  a  somewhat  rough  paper 
is  very  suitable,  but  lor  small  pictures,  the 
sort  known  as  middling,  or  that  which  is  the 
same   quality    as    what  is  afterwaids  "  hot- 
pressed,"  answers  best.  When  the  paper  is  to  be 
strained,  as  indeed  it  shoulcl   invariably  be 
for  finished  work,  "  hot-pressed  "  answers  very 
well,  as  the   wetting  takes  a  little  of  the  size 
and  very  smooth  face  off  the  paper,  leaving  it 
sufficiently  rough  to  take  eitlitr  flat  tints  or 
stippling  with  great  facility.     When  tlio  paper 
is  being  purchased,  it  should  be,  if  possible, 
threeyears  old;  this  is  unfortunately,  however, 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  as  there  is  but  little 
old  paper  in  the  market,  and  the  only  means 
to  iibtain  it  is  to  try  at  some  of  the  little  out- 
of-the-way  stationers,  who  may  have  old  stock 
on  hand.     Old   paper   is   best,  because  it  is 
harder  and  more  set  than  the  new  ]japers,  it  is 
not  so  "  fiuffy  "  and  rotten,  and  bears  stippling 
and  washing  much  better.     Tlie  sheet  should 
beheld  on  nearly  a  level  with  the  eye,  in  a 
horizontal   pjosition,   and   opposite   a    strong 
light,  to  detect  any  Haws  or  impcrl'ections  in 
the  i)aper,  and  which  would  often  escape  any 
but  a  cartful  scrutiny  until  strained,  when  the 
wetting    would   render  it   at   once   apparent 
when  the  sheet  had  become  dry  again  ;  and 
sometimes  the  defect  would  not  be  visible  till 
tlie  ]iictuio  might  be  more   than  half  com- 
pleted. 

Having  secured  a  good  sheet  of  moderate 


thickness,  the  next  step  is  to  strain  it.  Thi.? 
is  ever  a  troublesome  and  difficult  matter  to 
do  successfully.  It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 
half  done  or  indift'erently  done,  because  if  not 
well  done  it  is  almost  better  left  undone.  The 
paper  should  be  laid  down  on  the  board  to 
which  it  is  to  be  secured,  with  the  face  to  be 
drawn  on  placed  next  to  the  board,  which 
should  of  course  be  spotlessly  clean  and  clear 
of  the  remotest  trace  of  dvrst.  The  sheet 
should  be  then  thoroughly  wetted  on  the  back 
with  a  large  flat  brush,  such  as  is  used  for 
copying  letters,  and  this  being  done,  be 
turned  over  and  the  opposite  side  should  be 
treated  similarly.  Some  persons  advise  its 
being  then  wrapped  in  a  clean  cloth,  and  left 
so  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  We  confess  we 
prefer  to  let  it  lie  flat,  and  perhaps  to  lay  a 
clean  damp  cloth  over  it,  as  being  less  likely 
to  crack  or  injure  the  face,  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  depends  much  of  the  success  of 
the  colouring.  The  board  should  be  at  least 
an  inch  and  a  half  larger  than  the  paper  both 
in  breadth  and  length.  The  paper  should 
be  set  as  nearly  square  as  possible,  without  re- 
sorting to  a  tee  on  the  board.  The  edges 
should  be  all  rublied  with  hot  strong  glue  for 
about  a  width  of  half  an  inch  all  round,  on 
tlie  side  ne.xt  the  board,  and  the  glue  should 
be  laid  on  with  a  small  brush  ;  and  the 
draughtsman  ought  to  begin  at  the  centre  of 
the  length  of  the  margin,  and  work  to  each 
end,  doing  the  same  on  all  the  edges ;  and 
then,  without  any  attempt  to  pull  the  paper, 
merely  to  let  the  margins  rest  down  on  the 
board,  and,  by  means  of  a  long  straight  edge, 
to  press  the  glued  parts  down  all  round,  so  as 
to  secure  it  firmly  to  the  board.  The  whole 
should  be  left  so  for  half  an  hour,  care  beiug 
taken  to  watch  that  no  "  cockling  "  of  the  glued 
edges  took  place  by  using  the  straight  edgewheu 
necessary.  After  this  the  board  may  be  leant 
against  a  wall  for  .in  hour  or  two,  and  then 
being  laid  on  the  bench  a  piece  of  old  clean 
news  or  other  smooth  paper  to  be  laid  down 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  paper.  The 
following  day  the  paper  should  be  ready  for 
use. 

We  have  already  stated  that  a  good  drawing 
must  be  commenced  with  the  view  that  it 
sliould  be  so,  and  now  the  draughtsman  must 
exercise  all  his  skill  to  preserve  his  paper 
from  soil  or  mark,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  rubber  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  as  it  spoils  the  paper  for  colour  and 
renders  it  apt  to  pick  up  dust.  In  "inking 
in"  his  drawing,  he  must  carefully  avoid 
putting  in  any  dotted  lines  till  after  the 
colouring  has  been  completed,  as  the  ink  will 
wash  up.  Some  persons  wash  the  drawing 
over  with  a  damp  sponge  after  it  has  been 
"  inked  in,"  and  this  removes  all  superfluous 
ink,  and  leaves  it  ready  for  colour  without  anj' 
danger  of  the  ink  washing  up.  This  proceed- 
ing is,  however,  defective,  because  the  ink  is 
liable  to  "  smear  "  all  over  the  paper,  making 
the  remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

In  using  the  colours  there  arc  two  distinct 
processes  in  finishing  a  drawing,  viz.,  "  tinting 
and  shading,"  and  it  is  optional  which  may 
be  done  first,  but  it  is  best  as  a  rule  to  begin 
with  the  latter,  as  then  the  face  of  the  paper 
is  clear,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  the  shading 
colour  and  the  body  tinting  mixing  or  wash- 
ing up.  In  shading  the  draughtsman  must 
consider  attentively  the  character  of  the 
structure  to  be  finished  up,  to  study  the 
relative  position  of  the  various  parts,  and  to 
labour  to  make  the  picture  at  once  as  elegant 
and  as  distinct  as  possible.  A  great  point  in 
these  drawings  is  that  t!ie  .shading  should  be 
forcible  without  being  heavy.  Shading  is  a 
very  tedious  operation  to  execute  properly. 
Two  modes  may  be  adopted,  each  of  which 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  habits  of  tlie 
dniuglitsmaii.  One  of  these  modes  is  most 
a|)plicable  to  large  surfaces,  and  it  consists  in 
putting  in  successive  works  of  the  shading 
tint,  carrying  the 'first  tint  about  half  way 
over  the  surface,  or  nearly  so,  and  then 
softening  it  oil  with  a  clean  damp  bru.sh. 
This,  and  indeed  the  fust  three   coats,  should 


be  very  thin  indeed,  only  enough  to  tint  the 
paper,  and  then  they  may  be  gradually 
strengthened.  Each  successive  coat  should 
be  narrower  than  tlie  last,  until  it  makes  the 
shaded  surface  darkest  in  a  line  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  edge  of  the  surface ;  and  the 
shading  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  flat, 
and  melt  away  gently  into  the  white  light, 
which  should  be  nearly  mid  way  between  the 
centre  and  the  line  or  edge  next  the  light. 


PAINTING  ST.  PAUL'S.- 

ART  at  all  times  has  been  naturally  divided 
into  the  two  great  divisions  of  past  and 
present,  bat  never,  it  is  certain,  with  that  dis- 
tinctness and  wideness  of  difterence  that  it  is 
now  in  these  days  of  rapid  change.  In  old 
times  the  change  was  from  one  phase  of  a 
style  of  art  to  another  phase  following  and 
growing  out  of  it  ;  in  these  modern  times  it  is 
a  change  ol priiiciphs  of  artistk  actioa,  as  well 
as  a  change  in  styles  of  art.  In  old  days  this 
at  least  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  works  pro- 
duced bear  on  the  face  of  them  evidence  of 
the  individuality  that  brought  them  into 
beiug,  while  the  whole  of  the  work  professing 
to  be  fine  art  in  these  latter  'days  is  the  result 
of  a  system  of  manufacture  and  the  conse- 
quent absence  of  this  so  much  prized  and 
expressive  individuality.  Hence  does  it 
become  more  and  more  interesting  and  impor- 
tant every  day  to  help  and  preserve  all — and 
little  enough  it  is — that  remains  to  us  of  this 
individuality  of  artistic  expression  as  exem- 
plified in  the  works  of  the  past,  and  it  is  this 
consideration  which  makes  6t.  Paul's  a  build- 
ing of  very  peculiar  signification  and  interest, 
and  what  is  now  being  done  in  it  one  of  the 
most  important  practical  ait  problems  of  this 
generation.  If  the  subject  wearies  the 
reader  it  ought  not  to  do  so,  and  we  feel  that  no 
small  good  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of  art  and 
artists  if  by  any  argument  and  possibility  we 
shall  succeed  in  bringing  again  to  the  light  of 
day  any — however  small — section  of  the  actual 
and  real  stone  walling  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  at  the  same  time  point 
out  what  might  have  been  and  perhaps  yet 
may  be  done  to  decorate  it.  You  cannot  pull 
down  St.  Paul's  and  put  up  another  building 
in  its  place,  or  put  up  a  pole  advertising  the 
waste  ground  on  which  it  stood  "  to  let,"  like 
the  site  of  a  common  city  church,  but  it  is 
possible  to  completely  destroy  the  whole  art 
value  of  this  great  cathedral  by  dint  of 
ignorant  experimenting,  and  bj'  efforts  to  do 
something  when  you  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  should  like  to  begin  this  somewhat  diffi- 
cult subject  with  an  art  axiom  or  common- 
sense  truism,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  carry  the 
reader  fairly  into  the  subject,  and  make  him 
at  least  agree  with  the  main  proposition  be- 
fore us,  which  is,  how  to  decorate  St.  Paul's 
artistically,  and  so  as  to  vitally  interest  the 
general  public  mind  in  it,  and  increase,  if  pos- 
sible, the  beauty  of  the  interior  of  this  greatest 
of  England's  churclies.  I  would  begin  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  duty,  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  jmblic,  and  of  tlie  public  authorities  who 
represent  them,  and  who  do  their  technical 
and  professional  work  for  them,  to  employ 
the  very  best  art  means  the  age  aftbrds.  If  the 
Royal  Acadeni}',  as  most  people  admit,  con- 
tains within  it  the  best  and  highest  of  the 
artistic  capacity  which  the  time  and  country 
has  produced,  and  St.  Paul's  be  the  noblest 
of  our  buildings,  then  I  humbly  submit  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  of  those  whom  they  employed  to 
advise  them,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  2>"inters 
of  the  Royal  Acadeni}'  in  the  decoration  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  No  one,  .1  think,  will 
di.spute  this  intelligible  and  perfectly  com- 
mon-sense truism.  It  would  liave  seemed 
only  a  fair  and  simi>le  act  of  ordinary  patriot- 
ism to  have  solicited  from  among  the  Royal 
Academy  body  of  artists,  designs  at  least  for 
the  whole  of  the  proposed  painted  windows, 
for  the  mosaics,  and  for  a  iiaiuted  ceiling  and 
'  walls.      This  is  not  merely  to  employ  an 
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English  contractor  or  decorator,  or  ruanulac- 
turer  of  mosaic  or  glass,  to  do  the  manual 
work,  and  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  to  help 
to  realise  the  idea  of  employing  in  the  best 
and  noblest  place  the  very  best  and  most  able 
men  and  artists.  Some  there  are  who  must 
surely  sympatliise  with  this  proposition,  and 
agree  that  thus  much  otight  to  have  'been 
done.  But  what  7i<(s  been  done  .'  If  the  curi- 
ous spectator  has  been  surprised,  as  we  feel 
sure  he  must  have  been,  with  the  strange 
sight  of  the  new  organ  and  the  scall'olding 
which  supports  it,  and  the  iron  girders  which 
will  help  him  to  mount  up  to  it,  and  the 
common  oil  jjaint  which  hides  the  stone  walls 
and  narrows  the  dome,  and  if  perchance  he 
hear,  or  even  find,  the  old  organ,  and  asks 
but  to  discover,  may  be,  that  the  screen  has 
been  sold  for  old  timber,  yet  more  as  I 
think,  will  such  spectator  be  confounded  and 
utterly  dismayed  by  the  sight  of  the  ceiUn</o( 
St.  Paul's  now  in  course  of  being  "  decorated." 
To  describe  it  would  be  impossible,  or  even 
to  illustrate  it  by  a  woodcut,  however  care- 
fully drawn  ;  the  idea  can  only  be  conveyed 
to  those  who  cannot  go  and  see  it  by  the 
simple  statement  of  the  plain  facts— that  each 
circular  panel  (one  only  is  as  yet  com- 
pleted) of  the  ceiling  of  the  east  end  of 
this  building  is  painted  in  iinitation  ofmuukl- 
inffs  and  sunk  panels !  JVo  one  can  see 
such  work  as  this  nowadays  in  a  com- 
mon music  hall  or  new  theatre,  or 
even  smart  public-house,  the  mere  work, 
as  work,  being  as  bad  as  the  design  lor 
it.  Let  no  one  who  can  go  and  see  this  speci- 
men of  decorative  art  take  this  statement  on 
trust,  and  let  him  take  good  care  to  remember 
where  he  is  while  gazing  at  it — in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral !  Now,  I  think  that  even  Mr. 
Penrose  will  allow  this  much,  that  when  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  this  noble 
building,  designed  this  ceiling  and  left  these 
circular  panels  quite  flat  and  plain,  he  in- 
tended them  to  be  painted,  i.e.,  by  a  painter 
of  some  kind  or  other,  and  that  such  painting 
should  consist  of  figures  representative  of  some 
action  or  other,  or  illustrative  of  some  sacred 
story.  Surely  he  would  have  said  to  Rubens 
or  Raphael  or  Angelico,  "  Go  j/om  and  paint 
that  round  panel."  This  was  the  policy  of 
Julius  II.  when  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
had  to  be  "  decorated,"  and  of  Leo  X.  when 
he  found  work  for  Raphael  in  the  Vatican  ; 
and  of  our  Charles  II.  when  the  Whitehall 
banciuetiug-room  needed  decoration  ;  and  it 
really  seems  to  have  been  the  way  universally 
in  the  times  that  are  gone  by  for  those  who 
employed  art  labour  of  any  kind  to  find  out, 
as  if  by  instinct,  the  best  men  of  their  time, 
and  then  to  employ  their  artistic  skill  and 
genius  in  the  execution  and  decoration  of  the 
best  and  greatest  works.  We  seem  almost  to 
reverse  all  this,  and  our  painters  e.xpend  all 
their  time  and  talents  in  providing  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  drawing  and  the  dining-room. 
Cathedrals  are  either  too  large  or  too  small  for 
them,  and  are  left  to  the  mere  tradesman  and 
manufacturer  of  art. 

To  do  thorough  justice  to  this  important 
subject  would  in  effect  be  to  write  a  specifica- 
tion for  the  entire  restoration  of  the  whole 
cathedral,  and  I  have  but  space  to  hint  at  but 
one  or  two  needful  things.  Coiifining  ourselves 
therefore  to  the  roof  for  the  jji-esent,  we  may 
ask.  Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  gild  ornamental 
details  ?  Round  the  circular  panels,  now  so 
spoilt.  Wren  with  great  judgment  designed 
some  admirable  ornament  sunk  within  bound- 
ing mouldings  ;  this  has  all  been  brightly  gilt, 
so  that  the  beauty  of  the  details  is  lost  by 
bright  metallic  lights  and  reflections,  pretty 
enough  in  themselves,  but  destructive  of  the 
modelling  of  the  ornament.  This  will  be 
plain  to  anyone  who  looks  at  the  capitally  cut 
keystones  of  the  arches  under  the  "gallery  of 
the  dome,  where  all  the  fine  carving  is  com- 
pletely lost  under  the  coat  of  gilding  so 
injudiciously  put  over  it  all,  the  high  lights 
and  bright  reflections  killing  the  sculpture. 
I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  and 
certain   rule  in  artLslic  decoration,  that  the 
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metallic  gold  m  an  interior  should  be  confined 
to  Hat  surfaces,  to  plain  mouldings,  and  to 
very  small  ornaments,  as  where  the  mouldin" 
itself  13  cut  into.  The  groundwork,  for  in? 
stance,  ol  these  circular  pinels  before  paiutin" 
might  have    been    of    burnished  gold,    the 


ligurcs  on  it,however(iuaiutor  natural,  tellin- 
from  the  floor  of  tlie  church  with  perhaps  a 
truer  force  and  effect  than  the  suuple  paintiu- 
ot  Rubens  in  the  Whitehall  ceiling.  The 
three-cornered  panels  which  make  up  the  space 
between  the  circular  centre  panels  and  the 
four  semi-circular  arches  which  sujiport  them 
woiild  be  of  course  treated  in  like  manner, 
and  be  made  parts  of  the  same  composition. 
Surely  this  subject  is  worth  a  little  more 
reflection  before  the  whole  roof  is  covered 
with  "decoration "inferior  to  good  papering. 
Thus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  are  in  St.  Paufs 
three  things  to  be  done  ;  first,  the  whole  of 
the  wretched  stone-coloured  paint  to 
clean  olf  from  the  walls,  thus  to  make  visible 
and  evident  the  colour  of  the  stone  and  the 
real  nature  of  the  material  of  which  the 
building  is  composed,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  and  perfect  the  sound  of  it.  Se- 
condly, to  replace  as  far  as  possible  the  stalls 
and  organ  loft  and  organ,  and  the  old  arrange- 
ments of  the  sanctuary  or  choir,  and  thus  to 
preserve  the  idea  of  the  church  and  the  evi- 
dence of  the  motive  of  its  building.  And, 
thirdly,  the  stone  surface  being  all  visible,  to 
decorate  the  interior  bit  by  bit,  and  gradually 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  art  of  the  age 
and  country  by  giving  the  paintiag  of  it  to 
painters— not,  it  is  true,  to  Buonarroti  and 
Raphael,  or  to  Correggio  or  Rubens— for  the 
time  has  not  produced  them  or  such  as  them — 
but  to  those  whom  it  iiris  brought  forth,  and  in 
part  at  least  helped  and  nourished— to  Millais, 
Hunt,  Dyce,  and  others  such  as  them,  and 
take  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  mere  trades- 
men and  art  manufacturers  of  coloured  glass 
and  decoration.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  we  have  but  very  faint  means  indeed  in 
this  country  of  forming  even  a  feeble  judg- 
ment of  what  a  painted  building  means,  for 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  before 
mentioned  ceiling  of  the  AVhitehall  chapel, 
there  is  no  building  in  Loudon  coloured  by  a 
ixdatcr,  or  rather,  as  we  ought  to  phrase  it,  an 
artist-  painter.  There  are  plenty  of  "  deco- 
rated "  buildings  coloured  all  over  from  roof 
to  pavement,  but  sucli  work  does  not  and  can- 
not rank  higher  than  paper  hanging.  Rubens' 
painted  ceiling  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
such  splendid  and  magnificent  work  is,  and  a 
restored  St.  Paul's  is  worth  a  like  effort. 

C.  B.  A. 
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ASSOCIATED  ARTS'  INSTITUTE. 

T  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  tliis 
Institute,  held  ou  Saturday  evening,  the 
14th  Inst ,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  vice-president,  iu  the 
chair,  Messrs.  Charles  Hazard  and  U.  G.  Box 
were  duly  elected  members.  R.  Sodeu  Smith, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S-A.,  of  the  Art  Library,  South 
Kensiugton  Museuui,  then  read  a  paper — 

ON-   S^ME  FHiSES  OF  ORSAMENTAI,  ART  CONSIDERED 
IX  EELATIO.^   TO  ETHNOLQOV. 

During  the   last   session   of  the  Institute,  the 
author  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Ethnology  of  Art," 
in  which  he  advanced  the  theory  that  all  art  was 
referable  to  three   classes — viz.,   instinctive,   io- 
tellectual,  and  moral  or  spiritual   art,  answering 
to  the  degrees  of  proportional  development  among 
the  various  races  of  mankind,  of  maQ°s  sensuous, 
mental,  or  moral  nature.     Instinctive  art  \M  the 
subject  treated  of  in  the  present  paper.     Thoiigli 
the  term  "instiactiva  "  cannot  wholly  be  ajiplied 
to  any  effort  of  the  hiii^uu  mind  which  rMults  in 
artistic   feeUng,  it  i>   ih«   most   expreiiiv*  w.ird 
the    author   cjn    Uie.        Architecture   has    been 
styled  the  parent  of  deeoration,  and  justly  so,  iu 
a  general  sense  ;  but  decorative  art  e.^ists  where 
architecture  is  unknown,  and  in  countries  where 
such  architecture  as  there  is  is  obviously  subse- 
quent in  introduction  or  invention  to  the  art  now 
under   consideration.     Architecture  is  developed 
by   civilisation,  but  instinctive   art  exists  where 
civilisation  has  not  appeared.     The  aim   of   such 
art  cannot,  therefore,  he  high ;  it  occupies  itself 


with  surface  decoration,  not  aa  subordianto   to 
and   cuhauoing    the    eiVecta   of,     sculpturo    and 
pamtuig,  but  as  the  oulv  art  known,  and,  thore- 
I'ori-    primary,   iusttad  of,   as   it  ohould   bo,  se- 
condary.    Instinctive  art  does  not  seek  to  inter- 
prut  the  aapecU  of  external  nature  aud  trauslate- 
th.'m  into  a  language  intelligible  to  other  men  ; 
this  IS  the  aim  set  before  the   landscape  painter  • 
It  does  not  seek   to  reveal  the   story  of  human 
lilo   or     betray   the    secret    springs    of    human 
action:    this   is    part  ot    the     niagnilic-ut  field 
open  to  the   history  painter.      Its  work  is  lower 
than    this.       The   objecU   that    surround   d-iily 
life,   the  utensils   of  daily   work,  these   nrn  felt 
to  bo  w.iuting  in  something  beyond  mere  utility- 
something  that  will  iu  no  way  hin.ier  their  use, 
something  to  be  superadded  to  them   for   the  sa- 
tisfaction and  rest  of  the  eye.      The  resulu  pro- 
duced  by  this  yearning  after  ornament   are  what 
the  author  calls  "  inatiaclivo  "  art.     Though  each 
art  is  mainly  traceable  in   <li:.rti  to  decorate  sur- 
faces, it  also  influences  form,  and  among  certain  na- 
tions exceeding  grace  of  curve  and  outline  follows 
from  an  innate  perception   of  the   hai  monies  of 
form  when  the  workman  has  materials  sulliciootly 
yielding— a  perception  analogous  to  that  possessed 
by  many  of  number,  time,  and  tunc.      Within  iU 
own  necessarily   con;ined   sphere,   instinctive  art 
may  attain  a  perfection  appropriate  to  each  phase 
of  art,  beddes  that  completion  of  the  whole,   that 
highest  perfection  which  would  result  wore   the 
efforts  of  all  three  (instinctive,   intellectual,   and 
moral)  arts  united  iu  their   utmost  development. 
The  lower  perfection  (if  the  ph.ise  is  allowable)  is 
gained  most  readily  by  instinctive  art.     It  seems 
to  be  devoid  of  the  hesitation  and  embarrassment 
incident  to  reQeotion  ;  it  works  with  a  security  of 
reaching  its  more  lowly  aim,  aud  with  a  reckless- 
uess  unknown  in  the   highest  art.     Its  nature  is 
sensuous  ;  it  originates  merely  in  the  gratification 
of  the  sense,  and  begins  and  ends  its  apjieal  to  man 
"oy  pleasing  his  eye,   aa   in   colour  or  form,   and 
satisfying  his  sense  of  touch,  as  in  the  small   dia- 
per on  a  savage's  paddle,  giving  him  a  more  secure 
hold.     Ad  art  (the  statement  is   hero  a   truism) 
strives  to  appeal  to  make  itself  felt  by  some  special 
quality  or  aspiration  of  man's  nature.    Insliaotive 
art  is  not  symbolic,  for  it  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  intellect ;  it  is  not  truly  [esthetic,  for  it  does 
not  stir  the  emotions.       Its  appeal   is   to   man's 
lower  nature.     Its  limits  are  best   noted   by   ob- 
serving its  faUures.      While   it  confines  itself  to 
the  outline  of  a  club  or  the  prow  of  a   canoe,   to 
the  distribution  (with  an  almost  unerriDg  sense  of 
fitness)  of  a  carved  diaper,  tothe  disposal  in  admi- 
rable balance  of  the  colours  on  a  che(iuered    mat, 
to  the  enriching  a  surface  with  the  must  complex 
gold  filigree  or  covering  it  with  interlaciDgs  almost 
too  minute  to  disentangle,  success  follows  ;  but 
when   attempts   are   made   to   realise  animal  or 
human  forms  the  result  is  inevitably  grotesque 
failure.     The   latter  subjects  of  art  belong  to  a 
nobkr    range   aud   require  the  development  of 
higher  faculties  to  handle  them  safely,  aud  it  is 
therefore  observable  that  iustinctivo  art  is  often 
faulty    among   races  of   high   organisation.     In- 
stinct, in  them  is  partially  superseded  liy  know- 
ledge, and  knowledge  is  not  perfect.     Instinctive 
art   is   limited    wholly    to    conventional   form', 
whctSier  in  the  round  or  the  flat.    The  invention  of 
these  forms  is  probably  tho  result  of  genera)  as 
well  as  particular  impressior.s  made  by  the  aspects 
and  objects  of  e.xterual  nature  acting  on  certain 
innate  faculties  of  the   mind.      Kor  example: — 
The  sense  of  direction    is  innate  ;   there   is   no 
doubt  in  the  mind  about  straightncss  ;  also,  certain 
curve.=*,   as  that  of   an  egg,  may  plea"!e  or  even 
satisfy   the  eye.     Such   a   curve   is   instinctively 
brought  into  relation  with  the  innate  notion  of 
straightncss,  and  thus  an  element  uf  ornament  is 
acquired.     Again,  the  play  of  light  among  foliage 
or  its  glow  over  a  wide  laudscujio  makes  an   im- 
pression  more  or   less  intense   upon   the  mind. 
The  sense,  of  colour     (an   instinct   with   bomo 
races,     notably    with    tho^o    living    in    tropical 
lands)  is  rouoed,  and  finds  exprec^ion   for  it-eJf, 
not  imitating  any  particular  obj'*ct,    but   htriving 
alter  a  remembrance  of  the  general  imjiresMun   in 
the  combination  of  the  most  varied  or  the   most 
gorgeous  tones  within  their  o'^.-server's  knowledge 
or  reach.     Instinctive  art  in  its  primary  expres- 
sion deals  wholly  with  forms  that  have  no  exact 
counterpart    in    external    nature  ;   it    passes    it« 
limits  when  it  strives  after  direct  imitation.     In 
form,   its  merit   Ia  due,   first,  to   keeping  with 
absolute      certainty     in      view      tho      use     for 
Hhiuh     the    object    Ls    intended,      thus      obey- 
ing a  primary   law   of  construction  ;    secondly, 
to  a  perception  (innate  among  some  races,  tradi- 
tional amoog  others)  of  the  line«  which,  while  «e- 
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curing  and  furthering  use,  will  most  thoroughly 
satisfy  the  eye.  In  surface  ornament  its  merit  is 
due  to  the  complete  subordination  of  the  orna 
ment  to  the  general  form — to  its  suggestion  of  ad- 
ditional excellence  in  the  object  decorated,  aa  so- 
lidity, toughness,  or  strength.  The  defects  of  such 
art  are  its  limited  range  and  the  low  order  of  fa- 
culties to  which  it  appeals,  neither  influencing 
the  intellect  nor  moving  the  heart. 

Instinctive  art  amongst  the  races  ethnologically 
classed  as  Malayan  (New  Zealanders,  South  Sea 
Islanders,  iS:c.)  is  exemplilied  in  collections  of 
weapons  and  implements  and  utensils  used  by 
those  races  The  diapers  woven  in  matting 
made  by  half-civilised  tribes  are  often  e.\cellont 
examples  of  instinctive  surface  decoration.  The 
patterns  are  geometrical,  and  tlie  colours  few  and 
simple,  and  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  nice 
sense  of  propoition  with  which  they  are  adjusted. 
The  Chinese  (the  great  representatives  of  the 
Mongolian  tribe)  seem  incapable  of  conceiving 
moral  or  spiritual  art,  and  intellectual  art  is 
scarcely  developed  amongst  them.  It  seems 
doubtful  it  it  is  at  all  indigenous.  They  are  con- 
strue ors  and  builders,  but  can  scarcely  be  called 
architects.  Their  instinctive  art,  though  remark- 
able, is  not  pure,  being  mingled  with  eil'oi  ts  more 
or  less  abortive  to  attain  to  intellectual  art,  which 
their  mental  organisation  prevents  tli  la  compre 
bending.  Their  surface  decoration  i.^  uf  ten  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  ill-conceived  elements. 
This  especially  applies  to  carving  in  relief. 
Scarcely  an  example,  apart  from  colour,  'S  quite 
satisfactory.  In  open  work  decoration  the  junction 
and  combination  of  lines  is  so  strange  as  to 
deprive  the  eye  of  repose  ;  the  spring  of  curve 
from  curve  is  often  not  tangential ;  and  a  singular 
effect  (which  the  author  prefers  to  call  Chiueseism, 
for  want  of  a  more  expressive  word)  separated 
Chinese  art  from  that  of  all  the  "  outer  bar- 
barians." With  respect  to  colour,  the  instinctive 
art  of  the  Chinese  is  instructive  and  admirable. 
They  are  colourists  of  remarkable  skill,  though 
surpassed  by  the  Japanese,  also  a  Jlongolian  race. 
Colour,  as  used  by  these  nations,  is  unlike  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Its  chief  characteristic 
is  its  dependence  on  secondaries  and 
tertiarics,  and  in  the  use  of  some  of 
these  (as  pale  green,  pink,  and  a  broken 
blue)  they  are  unsurpassed  by  any  orna- 
mentalists.  They  understand  the  application  of 
the  most  vivid  red,  yellow,  and  the  brightest 
white,  but  these  are  applied  only  in  very  small 
quantities  in  proportion  to  the  broken  colours. 
By  the  magic  of  colour  the  Chinese  harmonise 
the  discordant  elements  of  form  which  intrude 
into  their  compositions  and  conceal  errors  or 
failures  that  would  otherwise  be  fatal.  In  con- 
siderable surfaces  of  one  tone  their  management 
of  colour  is  admirable.  The  senseless  uniformity 
of  hue  which  mars  the  effect  of  many  a  piece  of 
Sevres  is  skilfully  avoided  by  the  Chinese 
potter.  His  colour  on  a  vase  deepens  and  ripens 
in  parts,  as  the  sunny  side  of  an  apple  or  cherry, 
and  it  palpitates,  as  do  the  hues  of  nature.  The 
source  of  this  etfect  is  at  length  known  to,  and 
sought  to  be  realised  by,  English  and  French 
potters.  The  sooner  it  reaches  the  Saxon  potters 
the  better  will  it  be  for  Dresden.  Among  the 
Celts  (a  race  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity)  in- 
stinctive art  was  developed  in  the  highest  degree, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  advance  whatever 
was  made  by  them  (while  unaffected  by  foreign 
influence)  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  art,  and 
while  only  formless  or  uncouth  efl'nrts,  as  far  as 
we  know,  were  made  iu  the  direction  of  moral 
or  spiritual  art.  The  Celtic  race  unmixed  does 
not  appear  capable  of  rising  to  the  higher  order 
of  ait:  its  conception,  much  less  its  realisation, 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  their  powers ;  but 
their  singular  delicacy  of  touch  and  flexibility  of 
hand  may  aid  well  iu  carrying  out  the  thoughts 
of  minds  more  gifted  with  art  capacity.  Amongst 
the  Celts  of  Grent  Britain,  especially  (if  Ireland, 
the  remains  of  their  art  are  the  most  remark- 
able. There  are  two  special  directions  in  which 
the  Celts  have  displayed  their  proficiency  in  in- 
stinctive art — viz.,  metalwork  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  manuscripts.  In  both  these  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  with  which  surface  decoration  is 
managed  will  well  repny  study,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  i.-i  tmly  another  develop- 
ment of  that  art  which  the  New  Zealanderor  the 
Papuan  displays  on  bis  club  or  his  canoe' — an  in- 
stinct or  a  tradition  M.ticdentto  civilisation.  If 
spoken  of  as  excelltnt  ;;iid  c-mmended  as  unsur- 
passed, it  should  he  rtiueuibered  that  it  can  in  no 
wise  appeal  to  those  nol'I'jr  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  are  moved  by  the  tublimity  of  architec- 
ture, the  symmetry  of  tculpluie,  or  the  pathos  of 


painting.  The  author  entered  at  considerable 
length  into  the  details  of  Celtic  metalwork  and 
illuminated  manuscripts,  which,  from  want  ot 
space,  we  are  obliged  to  omit. 

A  short  discussion  ensued  (Messrs.  II.  Phene 
Spiers,  Holyoake,  O.  R.  Redgrave,  and  Lewis  D.iy 
being  the  speakers),  and  Mr.  Smith  having  briefly 
replied  on  the  diflerent  points  raised,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  him,  and  another 
to  the  various  persons  who  had  contributed  art 
objects  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  conver  a:ione, 
tlie  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  NEW    OPERA  HOUSE. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  officers  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  visited  the  new  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  Haymaiket,  now  in  course  of  re  erection, 
and  were  conducted  over  the  works  by  the  archi- 
tects. The  roofs  were  first  visited.  Those  of  the 
auditorium,  amphitheatre,  and  stage  are  flats, 
covered  with  No.  16  Vieille  Montague  zinc,  laid  on 
Croggon'a  patent  hair  felt  and  inch-and-a-half 
boarding.  These  zinc  flats  will  be  the  largest  in 
London.  The  roofs  of  grand  staircases  and 
saloons  ot  dressing-rooms  and  of  carpenters' 
shops  and  painting-room  are  constructed  with 
iron  principals,  covered  with  board  and  slate. 
The  stage,  amphitheatre,  painting-room,  and  car- 
penters' shops  are  lit  by  skylights.  The  roof  of 
auditorium  is  canied  by  four  braced  wrought- 
iron  girders  These  girders  are  Stift.  in  span, 
and  about  7ft.  deep  in  the  centre,  and  weigh 
about  twelve  tons  each.  There  are  no  rooms 
over  the  auditorium  or  stage,  the  painting-room 
being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  the  car- 
penter's shop  over  the  dressing-rooms  facing  the 
Haymarket  Angle  iron  ribs  form  the  framing  for 
the  dome,  and  elliptical  beams  are  suspended 
from  the  roof  and  secondary  girders.  The  ceiliug 
is  to  be  formed  with  half-inch  boarding.  The 
next  things  noticed  were  the  wrought-iron  canti- 
levers for  carrying  the  boxes.  Those  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  have  a  projection  of  12ft.  from  the 
columns,  the  object  being  to  form  open  tiers  of 
boxes  to  be  used  when  required  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses. There  are  four  full  tiers  of  boxes  and  a 
half-circle  tier.  The  length  ot  the  auditorium  is 
a  few  feet  less  than  in  the  old  house.  This  is  par- 
tially occasioned  by  the  increased  depth  of  the 
centre  boxes,  and  partially  by  the  stage  being  made 
deeper.  The  height  will  be  about  llift.  greater 
than  that  ot  the  old  building.  Attention  was  next 
directed  to  the  entrance  hall  and  grand  staircase. 
These,  in  the  old  house,  were  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  auditorium,  but  iu  the  new  building  they 
have  been  placed  at  the  north-east  angle,  next  to 
the  Haymarket,  the  grand  staircase  being  carried 
up  to  I  he  half  circle  tier  of  boxes  and  communicat- 
ing with  each  tier,  instead  of  stopping  at  the 
grand  tier  level,  as  in  the  old  house.  A  stone 
staircase  of  communication  between  all  the  tiers 
has  also  been  provided  in  addition  to  the  grand 
staircase.  The  gallery  staircase  and  the  principal 
staircase  to  the  amphitheatre  stalls  are  provided 
at  the  north-west  angle  ot  the  building,  com- 
municating with  the  arcade.  There  is  also  an  ad- 
ditional staircase  provided  for  the  gallery  leading 
to  the  grand  stairs,  to  be  used  in  caf-e  of  tire.  All 
parts  of  the  auditorium  are  in  communication 
with  at  least  two  staircases.  The  passages  to  the 
stalls  and  pit  lead  out  ot  the  principal  entrance 
hall.  All  staircases  throughout  the  houso  are  ot 
stone,  and  all  passages  or  landings  are  constructed 
on  Dennett's  patent  concrete  arches.  The  royal 
box  has  a  separate  staircase,  with  retiring  rooms, 
&c.,  complete.  The  stage  is  much  increased  in 
size,  being  about  5titt.  in  depth  by  tloft  in  width, 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  a  scene  dock  on  the  east 
side,  under  the  painting-room  floor.  Thj  original 
stage  of  the  old  house  was  about  34ft.  by  UOft 
The  roof  over  the  stage  is  constructed  of  braced 
wrought-iron  girders  about  oGft.  in  span.  The 
painting  floor  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  stage,  and 
measures  71ft.  by  21ft.  It  has  a  cut  in  the  floor 
on  one  side  forloweringthe  painting  frames,  and  one 
on  the  other  side  for  lowering  the  scenes  on  to  the 
stage.  The  basement  under  pit  floor  is  devoted 
to  the  storage  of  *'  properties,"  Ac.  The  remainder 
of  the  building  is  devoted  to  offices  and  dressing- 
rooms.  The  only  wood  floors  throughout  the 
building  are  the  floors  of  carpenters'  shops  and 
the  floors  to  the  boxes  and  gallery.  Everywhere 
else  the  floors  are  constructed  on  Dennett's  con- 
crete arches,  including  the  whole  of  the  basement 
floor.  A  massive  wall  is  carried  up  over  the 
:  proscenium.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes,  as  well  as 
the  surface  o£  the  ceiling,  will   be  boarded,  and 


there  will  be  no  decoration  in  relief,  so  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  new  theatre  may  possess  the 
■same  excellent  acotistic  qualities  as  its  predecessor. 
The  works  are  being  canied  out  by  Messrs.  G. 
Trollope  and  Sons,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  assisted 
by  Messrs.  Lee,  Brothers,  and  Pain,  of  3,  White- 
hall-place, architects,  and  they  are  now  in  a  veiy 
forward  state,  and  fast  progressing  towards  com- 
pletion. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  building  will 
be  completed  in  ilarcli  next. 

The  members  of  the  Association  having  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  to  the  architects  for  their 
kindness  iu  showing  them  over  the  woiks,  the 
latter  signified  their  willingness  to  do  so  again 
when  the  works  are  nearer  completion. 


CLOCKS,  AND  THE  STRUCTURAL  AR- 
RANGEMENTS  MADE  FOR  THEIR 
DISPLAY  AND  PRESERVATION.* 

rnHE  author  said  he  approached  the  third  and 
1  more  specially  practical  part  ot  his  subject 
with  considerable  diffidence,  but  he  felt  that  some 
member  ot  his  profession  ought  to  break  silence 
on  the  subject  of  architects'  alleged  ignorance  of 
the  obvious  requirements  for  satisfactorily  incor- 
porating turret  clocks  with  ordinary  structures. 
He  was  first  led  to  think  ot  this  subject  by  finding 
out  practically  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  fitting  up  of  a 
large  turret  clock  in  a  building  in  which  no 
special  provision  had  been  made  for  its  reception. 
The  clockmaker  understood  his  clock,  but  he 
could  not  realise  the  particulars  given  him  ot  the 
building;  Mr.  VVyatt  understood  his  building,  but 
could  not  realise  the  particulars  given  ot  the 
clock.  The  consequence  was  far  too  much  fric- 
tion before  the  two  working  parts  could  be 
brought  to  go  well  together,  and  that  friction 
would  have  certainly  proved  prejudicial  both  to 
the  clock  and  the  building  if  the  knot  had 
not  been  cut,  rather  than  untied,  by  making 
a  new  building  specially  for  the  clock, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  fit  the  clock 
to  the  exlstins;  structure,  altered  to  accommodate 
it.  The  experience  so  acquired  induced  the 
author  to  p.ay  some  little  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  he  soon  found  that  the  want  of  sympathy 
and  ready  understanding  ot  one  another's  diffi- 
culties which  had  existed  between  the  clockmaker 
and  himself  was  by  no  means  singular.  In  Mr. 
Charles  Frodsham's  admirable  report  on  Class  XV. 
of  the  Exhibition  ot  1862  (Horological  Instru- 
ments), he  met  with  the  following  passage  :  After 
commenting  on  the  work  of  a  clockmxkin  r  firm 
who  had  lessened  the  value  of  an  otherwise  ex- 
cellent instrument  by  using  too  short  a  pendulum, 
the  reporter  observed  that  the  makers  in  question 
alleged  as  a  reason  that  ''  they  seldom  found 
room  for  a  greater  length,  which  we  all  know  is 
too  often  the  case.  Architects  generally  forget 
that  a  clock  is  a  very  large  piece  of  machiuery, 
requiring  room  and  fall  for  the  weights — 100ft. 
for  a  very  large  clock,  and  from  30ft.  to  40ft.  for  a 
small  one.  'Turret  clocks  may  be  made  well  and 
cheaply  at  the  same  time  ;  it  only  requires  three 
or  four  good  models,  because  it  is  the  large  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  models  that  enables  the  manu- 
facturer to  work  cheaply  and  economically." 
Armed  with  this  expression  of  Mr.  Frodsham's 
opinion  the  author  set  himself  to  work  to  tabu- 
late the  items  of  information  which  it  seemed 
to  him  most  essential  that  the  architect  should 
have  at  hand  for  consultation  when  engaged  in 
desiguiug  any  portion  of  a  structure  destined  for 
the  reception  of  a  turret  clock,  and  iben  endea- 
voured to  collect  the  requisite  data  for  filling  it  up. 
In  this  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  owing  mainly 
to  a  sudden  domestic  affliction  which  befel  the 
gentleman  on  whose  assistance  he  had  most  re- 
lied. He  thought  it  well,  however,  to  now  biing 
forward  the  tabulated  form  he  had  prepared,  with 
all  its  blanks,  in  the  hope  that  some  intelligent 
clockmaker  would  fill  it  up  or  improve  upon  its 
form      (See  next  page.) 

With  reference  to  the  kind  of  information  the 
author  desired  to  collect  for  the  guidance  of  archi- 
tects, in  his  reply  to  an  application  to  him  for 
■aid,  Mr._  Frodsham  remarked  :— "  I  scarcely 
know  anything  ot  the  kind  that  is  more  wanted. 
At  present  there  is  no  uniform  rule  of  construct- 
ing clock  rooms,  proper  channels  for  the  fall  of  the 
weights,  room  for  bells  and  bell  hammers,  and  a 
score  of  other  provisions.  Thus  the  construction 
ot  a  turret  clock  is  rendered  very  expensive.     I 


«  Continued  from  page  790. 
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QrERY. — Most  couvenieut  situation  for  ruu  of  clock  weights?— In  1-dial?  2diiil?  3-diaI?  4-dial  clocks  ? 

QrcRY. — Most  couvenieut  position  for  swing  of  pendulmn  below  floor  of  clock  chamber  iu  1  dial '  2-tUal  *  3  dial* 
4-dial  clocks  ? 

It  is  aastumed  that  the  dimensions  given  for  the  clock-chamber  will  be  sufllciout  to  allow  a  man  to  get  at  all  parts  of 
the^ clock  if  he  can  p.aas  up  through  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 

^^B.  — If  this  tableshould  be  drawn  up  on  the  b.a8is  of  clocks  with  single  dials  (and  not  illuminated)  it  would  bo  well 
to  note  diflerences  due  to  additional  dials,  aa  for  two  instead  of  one,  four  instead  of  two  ;  or  for  Ulumination  if  tlirouzh 
transparent  dials,  or  for  chimes  if  added.  ' 

consider  the  English  marine  chronometer  a  mar-  I  eye  and  distract  it  from  seizing  the  position   of 
vel  of  cheapness,  particularly  when  the  various  ad-    the  hands  at  a   glance.     The  best  mode  of  ensur 


justments  must  be  done  by  an  educated  scientific 
man  ;  yet,  from  the  repetition  of  one  or  two  good 
model.-?,  they  are  constructed  in  large  numbers  at 
a  tithe  of   the   cost  of  a  few  years  ago.     But  iu 
turret  clocks  nearly  every  order  ignores  previous, 
and  involves  fresh  arrangements  and  new  casting 
patterns."  While  acknowledging'  that  this  might  be 
partly  attributable    to    the  architect's  ignorance, 
and  the  requisite  structural  wants  for  good  clock 
accommodation,  the  author  was  bound  to  notice 
how  little  eflfort  had  been  made  by  horolo_»ists  to 
remove  that  ignorance.     One  would  have  thought 
that  to  frame  a  few  simple  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  architects  would  not  have  been  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  yet  he  altogether  failed  in  meetiugwith 
anything  ot  the  kind.     A  little  information,  and 
but   little,  was  to  be  gleaned  from  Mr.  VuUiamy's 
old   pamphlet  "  Some  Considerations    on    Public 
Clocks,"    and   rather  more  from   Mr.    Denison's 
treatise,  but  both  were  eaten  up  with  personalities 
and  quarrelling.     The   first  duty  devolving  upon 
the   architect  practically   would  be  to  advise  his 
client  as  to  the  propriety  of  having  a  clock  at  all ; 
upon  its  best  situation  if  determined  upon  ;  as  to  its 
suitable  size,  quality,  altitude,  and  connection  or  not 
with  bells  or  chimes.     There  were  circumstances 
under   which   the   striking   was  more  important 
than  the  time-showing,  and  vi:'e  versa.     Tlie  next 
point  the  architect  had  to  consider  was  the  rela- 
tion of  diameter  of  dial  to  height  at  which  the  dial 
might  have  to  be  placed,  or  conversely,  to  tix  the 
height  suitable  for  the  display  of  a  dial  of  any  given 
size.  The  old  empirical  rule  of  1  to    10  had  been 
held  to  be  a  safe  one  by  most  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, although    the    tables    of   heights   and    dia 
meters  of  leading  dials  given  by  Mr.  Denisou  and 
Mr.  Vulliamy  by   no  means   uniformly  sustained 
this   view.      The   former  considered  1  to  10    to 
be  a  minimum,  and  on  a  comparison  of  the  best- 
looking  and  best  seen  dials  and  clock  towers  he 
(Mr.  Wyatt)   was   of   opinion  that  1  to  8  would 
be  a   juster    proportion    than  1    to  10.     It  was 
imperatively  necessary  that  the  spots  marking  the 
positions  of   the    figures  on   the  dials  should    be 
real  spots,    whether    the    figures  were  distinct  or 
not,  and  that  the  hands,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
should  offer  the  strongest  possible  cont-ast  to  the 
dial.     Mr.  Denison   had  many  excellent  remarks 
on  the  subject,  but  they  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  above.     It  was  a   common   practice  with  the 
earliest  clock  faces  to   cover  them  with  a  project- 
ing hood  or  roof  carried  on  bold  brackets.     The 
author   was   by   no  means   sure   that  this  was  a 
commendable   course,  bince   the  hood  was  apt   to 
throw  a  shadow  across  the  clock  face,  rendering  it 
extremely   difficult  at   a  distance  to   realise  the 
position  of  the  hands  during  the  busiest  hours  of 
the  day.     It  was  far  preferable  to  select  enduring 
materials,  such  as  stone,  slate,  glass,  majolica,  or 
enamelled  iron  or  copper,  the  culours  and  gilding 
of  which  had  been  fixed  by  vitrification.     In  such 
case  rain  cleansed  without  injuring,  and  hoods  of 
any  kind  might  be  dispensed  with.     In  designing 
diapers    or   ornamentation   for    clock    dials,  care 
shouldbe   taken  to  keep  straight  lines  out  of  the 
pattern,  since   they  had  a   tendency  to  hold   the 


iug  the   contrast  pointed  out  as  indispensable  was 
to  make  the   dial   dark   and  the  hands  and  spots 
for  the  figures  light,  or  vice  vensa,  and  in  colour, 
that  of  the  hands  and    spots  for  figures  should  be 
complementary  to  that  of  the  average  tone  ot  the 
dial.     It  was  well  not  to  make  a  violent  contrast 
between  theperiphciy  oi    the  di.d  and  the  stone 
or  other  framework    in  which  it  was  set.     It  this 
was  neglected   the  eye   would  run  round  the  ex- 
terior before  settling  on  the  clock  hands.      There 
were   three   particular   points  of   the  architect's 
practice    in    respect    to   the   accommodation   of 
clocks  in  lofty  positions,  as  in  upper  chambers  of 
towers,  in  which  he  would  come  across  dilemmas 
which  would  occasion  him  some  trouble.    For  in- 
stance, firstly,  he  might  provide  for  the  support 
ot  the   heavy  clock  frame  rigid  beams  of  iron  or 
compai'atively  elastic  beams  of   timber.     The  ad- 
vantage of  the   rigid  beams  was   that   the  clock 
would  go  better  in  fair   weather  ;  their  disadvan- 
tages were  that  they  communicated  instantly  to 
the   works  every   shock,  oscillation,  or  vibration 
experienced  by  the  tower  iu  stormy  weather,  and 
what  these  amounted  to  in  cases  where  the  tower 
was   slight  in  its  construction,  those  only  could 
realise  who  had  remained  amongst  the  bells  when 
a  gale   had   been  blowing.     In   the  case  of  the 
wooden  beams  the  advantages  and  disads'autages 
were  exactly  reversed.     The  prudent  course  would 
be  found  to  consist  in  providing  rigid  iron  beams 
for  large  clocks  in  very  stable  towers,  or  when  the 
clocks  were  not  raised  to  any  great  height  from 
the  ground,  and  trussed  timber   iu    other   cases. 
Trussed    timber   beams    were    better    than    un- 
trussed,  since,  however  strong  the  untrussed  beam 
might  be,  it  would  iu  time  acquire  a  "set"  under 
the  permanent  load  which  might  disturb  the  going 
of  the  clock,  altering  the  position   ot  the  going 
part  with  reference  to   the  dials.     Secondly,  the 
architect  might  provide  many  air  openings  for  the 
ventilation  of  his  clock  or  none.     If  he  adopted 


iug  tho  dilVicuIty  of  oiling  and  repairing;  anil  buoU 
an  encumbering  of  the  clojk  cham'ier  a?  made 
examination  of  the  stato  of  tho  clock  a 
con.'iJerablo  trouble,  trading  to  neglect  and 
ti  coasoqtiont  rapid  dettrioraliou.  His  b,»-, 
i.,a«o  from  this  dilemma  would  bo  found  iu 
•'  "f  WOJ.1,  and  the  ino'.o-uro  of  tUa 

"'  'iiily  by  mraua  of  lifting  .ir  sliding 

o'  -■  I'.iro  should  of  •■  ■  ■      '     ?  A,i\  to 

ensure  tiiatifaropo  should  !■  iil  a 

hi-avy  weight,  it  should  cither  i.  r  i  uii  lo 

Mother  liirth,  or  bo  arrested  iu  iU  dowuf.iU  by  a 
safe  and  satisf-iotory  buD'er.  For  this  Mr. 
Denison  suggested  that  "  there  ought  to  bo  a 
box  of  at  least  iit.  of  dry  sawdust  and  shaving*, 
with  a  cover  of  wo)d,  or,  still  bettor,  i<(  stono  for 
tho  weights  to  fall  on  if  a  ropo  breaks.  Olher- 
wiso  a  heavy  weight  will  go  through  any  number 
of  tower  Hours,  and  into  tho  vaultj  below,  an  bu 
sometimes  happened."  ' 


NEW  PATENT  VENIILATINO   CORNIOB. 
"VTEW   methods   of   ventilation,  dilVering  little 
_LM      in   application   and  not  at  all  iu  principle 
from  each  other,  are  by  no  means  rare.  Few  survive 
the  test  of  experience,  princiiially  on   account  of 
the  tendency  of  most  of  them  to  create  that  terror 
to  all  cold-catching  Eugluhmcn— a  draught.     A 
new  plan  has  been  introduced   by  Jlr.  William 
Potts,  of   Handsworth,  near  Birmingham,  which 
at  any  rate  avoids   that  evil,  and  seems  to  have 
many  advantages.      Acting  on   the  generally  ad- 
mitted rule  that  the  ujiper  part  of  a  room  is  the 
proper  place   for   the  admission   of  fresh   air,  ho 
uses  the  cornice   as  the  means  of  its  mlmission. 
The  cornice  is  formed  of  metal— preferably  of  tin 
or    zinc — with  ornamental    perforations.      It   is 
easily   moulded    into    any    form,    and    miy  bo 
painted,  cilt,  or  decor.ited  in  any  w.iy,  and  can  at 
any  time  be  washed  or  renovated.     It  is,  more- 
over,  almost,    if  not  quite,  as    cheap  as  the  ordi- 
nary plaster  cornice.      By   dividing   the  cornice 
longitudinally  about    the   middle    the    patentee 
forms  separate  air-chambers,   the  hot  air  escapes 
by  the  ornamental  perforati'tns  iu  the  upper  mem- 
bers ot  the  cornice   into  the  channel  at   the    back 
of  it,  all  round  the  room,  and  from  thence  passes 
into  the  chimney  or   other  flue,  through   a  valvo 
or  valves  opening  at  will ;  tho  cold  air,  being  ad- 
mitted into  a   channel  at  the  back  of  the   lower 
portion  ot  the  cornice  by  a  valve  or  valves  com- 
municating  externally,  or  with  the  hall  or  lobby, 
or  both,  enters  the  room  without  draught  by  pass- 
ing  through    perforated   zinc  or   gauze,  becomes 
warm  in  descending,  and  expedites  the  discliargo 
of  the  vitiated  air. 

Existing  plaster  cornices  can  bo  easily  and  in- 
expensively adapted  to  tho  new  system,  and 
where  architects  still  prefer  to  use  pLviter  tho 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  the  usual  mo<lo  of  wood 
framing.  The  v.ilvcs  which  control  the  egrets 
and  ijgress  of  tho  impure  and  fresh  air  are  en- 
tirely under  tho  control  ot  the  inmates  of  the 
house,  and  can  be  opened  and  shut  when 
desired. 

Wo  are  informed  that  Mr.  John  Dale,  tho 
architect,  is  fully  convinced  of  tho  value  of  tho 
invention,  and  has  ex[ires3ed  his  intention  to  use 
it  in  every  room  iu  a  very  extensive  convalescent 
hospital  about  to  be  erected  from  Lis  di-igns. 

The  ventilating  cornice  is  at  present  uxcd  at 
Messrs.  Hait  and  Son's,  Wych-stroct,  and  at 
Messrs.    Brown    and   Co.'b,    'JiJ,   Newgate-street. 


the  nrst  course,  he  would  leave  his  clock  too  much    Vrtu^'ultcr  place  is  the  best   effect  produced 
exposed  to  change  ot  temperature,  and  the  admis-    AC  tue  latter  piav,c  .a       .         ,     .  i.       „     _ 

eion  of  dust  and  even  wiud,  dirtying  and  derang- 
ing tlie  best  mechanism.  If  he  adopted  the  latter," 
damp  would  form  and  prove  nearly  as  prejudicial. 
His  good  judgment,  if  exercised,  would  lead  him 


to  avoid  either  extreme,  and  either  to  ventilate 
by  derivation,  as  from  a  lower  thoroughly  venti- 
lated chamber  through  to  an  upper  thoroughly 
ventilated  chamber  ;  or,  if  direct  openings  were 
made  from  the  exterior  of  the  building  to  tho 
clock,  by  a  system  of  filtration,  in  which  inclined 
louvres  (as  the  blades  of  a  Moore's  ventilator 
opened  but  little)  stopped  wind  or  violent  draught, 
and  in  which  wire  gauze  or  finely-perforated  zinc 
arrested  the  passage  ot  dust,  blacks,  and  other  im 


It  was  tar  preferable  to  select  enduring  !  purities  to  the  works  of  the  clock.     Thirdly,  for 

the  preservation  of  the  movements  from  tne 
effects  of  atmospheric  changes,  and  for  preventing 
the  too  speedy  congelation  and  clogging  or  drying 


ra 
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,  lace, 


"  History 

the  members  of  the  West  London 

and  Decorators'  Mutual  Improveiu 

at  the  St.   John's   Schools,   in  1  . 

Tottenham-court-road.     Tho  chair  w.u  t.iken  by 

Mr  Edward  Uall,  K.S  A  ,  and  there  were  present 
the  toospeeuy  congeiaiiouauiiciogg.ub  <..  -..j.-sj  air.  i^a«ara  u  I,  ,  ,,.,i  o,|,,.„      Su«- 

UD  of  the  oil  or  other  lubricant  used,  the  archi-    Mr.  Crace,  the  licv.   U.  fc-oUy,  ami  «'"""•''"" 

"ectmiVht  deem  it  wise  to   enclose  hi!   cl  ck    in    pended  on  the  walls  were  numerous  drawing,  by 

i  wooden  case    to  which,  however,  the  following  I  Mr.  Wyatt  of  buildmg.  in  lUly,  and  details  of 

existed,     viz. ;— enhanced     lisk     of  ■  "" 


from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  Mr.  Brown 
courteously  intimated  to  us  his  will:ngnc5«  to 
show  and  explain  its  principles  and  conntiuction 
to  parties  interested  in  the  subject,  and  wo  re- 
commend such  to  see  it  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 


THE   WEST  LONDON  UOU3E-PAINTERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Thursday  week  an  intcre.iting  lecture   was 
delivered  by  Mr.  51.  Digby  Wyatt,  ontho 
■y  of  Decoration  by  means  "f  <''l"ir,     to 


objections      

destruction  in  the  event  of  fire  ;  darkness,  increaa- 


•  To  bo  coutinuo<L 
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decoration,  as  well  aa  specimens  of  textile  manu- 
factures exem^ilifjing  PerBidU,  Chinese,  and  othei 
methods  of  ornaioentatiou.  The  lecture,  besides 
treating  of  the  Eastern,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman. 
and  later  Italian,  and  the  French  styles,  explained 
the  priuciilesof  cunventiunaliam  and  imitation  in 
decuiatioD,  the  latter  of  which  was  characterised 
aa  dangerous,  aUieit  it  embodied  the  perfection  tn 
be  attained  ;  whilst  the  former  had  the  attribute 
of  propriety,  and,  being  more  easy  of  attainment, 
had  come  first  ip.  the  progress  of  art,  and  even 
now  was  ia  vogue  in  some  countries.  The  value 
of  an  attention  to  style  was  also  shown.  One 
characteristic  of  each  style  was  the  harmony  that 
it  had  in  itself  ;  and  this  harmony  should  not  be 
omitted  as  a  feature  when  new  productions  were 
required.  The  audience  was  afterwaids  addressed 
by  Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Solly,  and  the  chairman,  who 
urged  the  importance  of  establishing  classes  for 
instruction  in  drawing  and  other  requisites  of  the 
house-painter's  craft,  and  who  also  adverted  to  the 
necessity  for  securing  greater  durability  in 
painter's  work,  especially  where  costly  decoration 
was  attempted. 


INDIA    MILL,    DARWEN,     LANCASHIRE. 

THIS  building,  of  which  wo  *?ive  an  illustra- 
tion, ia  the  one  in  which  the  art  exhibi- 
tion of  August  last,  was  hth),  and  presents 
several  noteworthy  features,  one  of  these  being 
the  largest,  if  not  the  highest,  chimney  shaft  in 
the  world.  The  mill  itself  is  330ft.  Jong,  GQu. 
wide,  90ft.  high,  and  conlidna  six  storie?.  The 
engine  house  is  SOft.  by  28ft ,  the  engine  bed 
coutfiining  20.000tt.  of  ashlar.  The  boiler  house 
is  lOOi't,  by  75 tV,  ynd  accomoiodates  ten  boilers. 
There  ia  also  a  cotton  shed  and  twist  ware- 
house 100ft.  by  soft.  The  engineering  and  mill 
gearing  is  being  executed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  \V.  and  J.  Yates,  of  Blackburn,  all  the 
entablatures  and  pillara  being  carefully  got  out 
to  architectural  proportions,  an  unusual  thing 
in  niachiueiy.  The  total  height  of  the  chimney 
Btalt  from  the  bottom  of  the  foundations  to  tbe 
top  of  the  iron  cresting  is  SlO^f't.,  and  from  the 
grcund  line  300f[.  The  base  is  of  solid  abhlar, 
29rL,  square  at  ground  line,  and  42ft.  high. 
The  massive  stone  cornice  lo  the  base  is  Soft, 
long  O!.  each  of  the  fiur  sides.  The  shatL  it- 
self is  built  with  red,  white,  and  hlack  biiuk-, 
with  sand  gritsloue  dv<  ssiugs,  nnd  is  24lt  squiire, 
and  built  perfectly  pluuil).  Tiie  walls  aio  3ft. 
thick  at  top  of  bioue  base,  reduced  by  "set- 
oifs "  on  the  inside  to  23iu.  at  the  coinmeuce- 
ment  of  mam  cornice,  wldch  is  255f[.  above  the 
ground.  Mfiuy  of  the  stunea  used  in  this  cor- 
nice weighed  as  much  as  Sve  tuns  each,  and 
Were  hoisted  by  sLeani  power.  Tho  balusters 
eurniouuting  this  ftature  are  of  cast  iroi!,  as 
also  aie  portious  of  the  four  vasts  at  tho  cor- 
nets. The  crown  mould  of  the  cut  nice  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  prcjaots  mure  than  three  times  as 
lar  over  the  wall  as  it  rests  on  ii,  and  was  kept 
in  its  place  by  irou  cramps  uutil  the  caai  iron 
cre^ting  was  fixed  upon  it.  Ttiis  cresting  con- 
tains aOuuL  2U  tuns  ol  metal,  and  is  cornpused  of 
niuie  tLan  thrju  hundred  castings.  There  is  no 
boh-iiig  nor  any  fj  trticlo  of  wrought  nun  in  this 
pOTLSun  of  the  wofk,  the  pans  beiu-  kept  lugetber 
by  fciots  and  lugs.  Tiie  whole  weight  of  this 
cresting  stands  upou  tno  biickwoik,  and  keeps 
the  u^ptr  sione  cornice  firmly  in  position.  There 
is  an  interior  and  totally  independent  shaft,  ISOlt. 
high,  to  prevent  the  great  heat  from  the  boiler 
furnaces  subjecting  the  wall  oi  the  outer  anJ 
main  shaft  to  unequal  expansion  and  contract3o:i. 
llr.  Ernest  Bates,  of  Manchester,  is  the  arohi. 
tect,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  d  jno  by 
day  work  by  workmen  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Robert  Edwards,  clerk  of  the  work.^,  no 
Contractor  being  employed. 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OE  ART. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  prizes  and  medals  were 
di.-,tnbuted  to  students  of  this  Wchool  of 
Alt  who  had  excelled  in  drawing,  painting,  de- 
signing, and  art  literature.  The  btudentd  and 
then-  li  lends  assembled  in  the  lecture  hall  oi  the 
Uuiveruty  College,  Uower-street,  which  was 
tilled  to  uveillowing  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  presided, 
fcupported  by  Mr.  M  Cullagh  Torrens,  M  P.,  Mr! 
\Vt.Btmacutt,  R.A.,  Mr.  .S.  i'oule,  Mida  Uann,  the 
fiupermtendent  of  the  school,  and  numerous 
artists. 

Mr.   S.   Poole   read    a   lengthy   report,   which 
stated    that    there  were   108  students   on   the 


books  ;  SO  students  had  sent  up  works  for  inspec- 
tion to  the  annual  examination  of  the  drawings 
it  South  Kensington,  and  fourteen  had  obtained 
third  grade  prizes  of  books,  the  works  of  eight 
•students — Misses  Banks,  Clarke,  Ellis,  Hewson, 
Locke,  Manly,  M'Gregur,  and  Pocock — being 
."■elected  for  the  National  Exhibition.  Of  these 
students  two  obtained  National  Queen's  Prizes, 
and  one  a  National  Bronze  Medal.  Three  stu- 
dents— Misses  Dixon,  A.  D.  Webb,  and  M.  W. 
Webb — obtained  certificates  of  the  third  grade 
(these  certificates  being  uf  a  much  more  advanced 
character  than  the  second  grade).  A  prize  of 
five  guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walton,  for 
anatomical  studies,  was  awarded  to  Miss  Alice 
Blanche  Ellis.  Vaiious  vacation  prizes,  presented 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bicknell  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Walton, 
had  been  awarded,  the  first  to  Miss  Julia  Pocock 
for  a  study  from  the  life.  A  prize  of  five  guineas, 
presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  AUcroft,  and  a  second  of 
two  guineas,  presented  by  Mr,  L.  R.  Valpy,  fur  the 
best  essay  on  the  uses  to  which  the  School  of 
Art  could  be  put,  have  also  1  een  awarde  I  to  Miss 
E.  Toulmin  >Smith  and  Miss  Isabel  Berkeley. 
The  Queen's  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  specially 
in  the  department  of  applied  design  to  Miss 
Sarah  M'Gregor,  for  designs  in  lace  and  church 
decorations  ;  the  drawings  by  the  student  were 
submitted  to  the  Queen's  inspection,  whograciously 
purchased  a  study  of  flowers  as  a  mark  of  her 
Majesty's  approbation.  The  eximiners  for  the 
Queen's  medal  were  Charles  Lands -er,  K.A  ,  Sir  A. 
Hart,  11. A  ,  Henry  O'Neil,  K.A  ,  and  J.  Holland. 
Alice  Alfrida  Manly,  late  pupil  teacher  in  this 
school,  who  last  year  carried  off  the  Queen's 
Medal,  has  been  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  report  having  been  read,  the 
prizes  were  distributed  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates ;  and,  on  presenting  them,  the  chairman 
bestowed  a  few  words  of  encouragement  and 
laudation  on  each  of  the  fair  recipients.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  presentation  Mr.  Layard  ad- 
dressed the  assemblage  on  various  art  topics. 

Mr.  M'Cullagh  Turrens,  M.P.,  in  addressing 
the  school,  a^ked  the  students  to  avoid  "the 
finical."  He  thought  it  was  the  besetting  sin  of 
our  time  to  be  too  minute  and  too  anxious  to  do 
something  that  was  perfect  in  itself.  There  was 
also  a  tendency  to  mnke  the  obj^^cts  of  art  too 
small — they  should  rather  draw  large  than  dimi- 
nutive. He  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
council  of  the  Univeisity  for  the  loan  of  the 
lecture-hall,  and  for  the  interest  they  took  in 
promoting  their  studies.  Mr.  S.  Poole  seconded 
the  }>ropofeition,  which  was  carried;  and  a  vote  uf 
thanks  to  the  chairman  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


MEDIEVAL  IVORY  CARVINGS. 

WE  furnish  our  readers  this  week  with  a 
lithographic  drawing  of  mediEeval  ivory 
carvings,  takeu  principally  from  the  collection  at 
the  South  Kensington  Mu.seuni,  where  a  special 
department  is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  such 
and  similar  works  of  art. 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  abnormal  animals.  They 
make  up  the  spandrels  of  circular  mirror  cases, 
and  are  of  lifteeuth  century  wuikmauship. 

Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  are  carved,  engraved,  and 
cement-filled  plaques  on  the  cover  of  a  bone  box. 
They  represent  the  varit.us  poses,  &;c.,  of  the 
common  Morris  or  pseudo-Moorish  dancers  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  are  taken  from  a  casket 
of  French  execution. 

Nos.  8  and  10  are  twelfth  century  Byzantine 
borders,  and  are  exceedingly  playful  and  charac- 
teiistic  in  their  interlaciugs. 

No.  9  is  a  cross  of  very  simple  and  elegant 
proportions,  carved  in  low  relief  on  a  Romanesque 
paneh 

No.  2  is  by  a  draughtsman  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, carved  out  of  walrus  tusk  and  labelled, 
"  The  sign  of  the  Zodiac  for  the  month  of 
January  ;"  but  we  would  suggest,  however,  that 
more  i>robably  it  is  a  lepreseutatinn  of  the  pre- 
paration for  "a  sacrifice."  Tbis  example,  now  iu 
the  British  Museum,  is  very  boldly  cut,  the 
figures  being  almost  entirely  detached  from  the 
ground. 

Fjom  the  Egyptians  downwards  we  find  the 
u.-ie  of  ivory  universal  iu  every  age  of  art.  Several 
very  line  specimens  (if  Kgyptian,  Assyrian,  and  old 
Indian  ivory  carving  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre 
and  our  owu  Museums.  In  Scripture,  too,  we  find 
mention  made  of  ivory  thrones,  beds,  and  palaces, 
snd  if  we  can  credit  the  account  of  Strabo  and 
others  regarding  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis,  made  of  ivory  and  gold 


by  Phidias — the  Chryselephantine  of  the  Greeks — 
ivory  was  then  made  much  more  use  of  than  in 
modern  times.  The  solid  and  compact  nature  of 
the  material  allows  the  artist  to  linger  over  and 
revel  iu  his  work,  as  exemplified  in  the  minute 
delicacy  of  the  Chinese  carvings.  To  the  medise- 
val  European  artist  it  must  ever  have  been  a 
costly  material. 

Ivory  has  this  decided  advantage,  that  where 
many  fine  art  treasures  of  the  precious  metals 
have  succumbed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  I 
and  found  their  way  into  the  melting  pot,  it  has 
bet  n  preserved  owing  to  its  value  as  a  work  of  art 
and  Its  inherent  worthlessness  except  from  an 
art  point  of  view.  In  a  temperate  climate  it  may 
be  considered  as  practically  indestructible.  The 
Assyrian  ivories,  when  brought  to  the  Biitish 
Museum,  were  found  to  be  much  desiccated  by 
time  and  dry  atmosphere,  but  after  they  had  been 
saturated  with  boiled  ivory  shavings  they  became 
as  hard  as  the  ordinary  material.  0.  W.  D. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

rriHE  115th  session  of  the  Society  of  Arts  com- 
i_  menced  on  Monday  evening,  when  Lord 
Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,  delivered  the  opening 
address.  After  some  introductory  remarks  Lord 
Lennox  said — ^The  first  thiu'j  he  would  notice 
would  have  relation  to  the  Art  Copyright  Rill, 
which  would  be  again  brought  before  Parliament 
during  the  ensuing  session.  With  respect  to 
technical  education,  he  considered  that  the  study 
of  the  pure  sciences  mu^t  be  the  true  foundation 
of  all  valuable  technical  instruction.  After 
referring  to  the  school  of  naval  architecture  at 
South  Kensington,  which  was,  he  said,  sending 
into  the  profession  a  valuable  body  of  young  men, 
his  lordship  staled  that  he  hoped  the  long-sought, 
for  problem  had  been  solved  of  the  discovery  of  a 
chemical  composition  to  prevent  the  fouling  of 
ships.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Whitworth,  whose 
munificent  foundation  of  the  only  technical 
scholarships  could  not  be  toj  highly  lauded,  was 
not  present  to  receive  the  gold  medal,  which  the 
society  had  awarded  him,  and  he  went  on  to 
advocate  the  maintenance  of  art  museums  in  great 
manufacturing  centres.  It  was  most  important 
to  set  good  models  before  the  artisans.  Iu  1750, 
when  the  S  >ciety  of  Arts  gave  pi'emiums  fur 
success  in  art,  they  had  no  museum  and  no 
gallery  by  which  to  educate  the  artists.  His 
ancestor,  the  third  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  sup- 
plied them  with  a  gallery  of  statues  and  ohj'^cts  of 
art  ilis  loid^hip  then  alluded  to  the  deplorable 
want  of  taste  in  the  Loudon  .^treets  and  statues,  and 
recommended  that  a  comuiittee  of  taste  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  Thames 
Embankment,  with  a  view  to  lbs  prevention  from 
being  employed  in  a  manner  contrary  to  good 
taste.  He  concluded  by  assuring  his  hearers 
that  he  would  use  his  best  exertions  to  promote 
their  welfare.  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs  was  then  pre- 
sented with  the  gold  medal  of  the  society  and  50 
guineas,  for  his  invention  for  harvesting  corn  iu 
Wet  weather.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Kington  was  pre- 
sented with  a  certificate  for  having  obtained  the 
greatest  number  of  first  class  certificates  at  the 
society's  e-\auiiuations.  The  Albert  Gold  Mi'dal, 
awarded  to  Mr.  Whitworth  for  his  munificent 
donations  for  the  benefit  of  technical  education, 
was  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Whitworth  by  Mr. 
Foster,  the  secretary.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  Seymour  Teuton,  the 
thanks  of  the  society  were  given  to  the  noble 
chairman,  and  the  business  terminated. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  letter;— 
Sir, —  it.  appears  to  me  that  the  study  of  the  pro- 
fession of  architecture  would  be  greatly  facilitated 
to  young  men  were  they  furnished  with  a  list,  by 
those  in  position,  of  the  works  most  suitible  as 
standard  text  books  and  references.  Amid  the 
vast  sea  of  publications  it  is  dilficult,  nay  impos- 
sible, for  the  student  to  make  the  selection  for 
himself,  but  were  he  guided  by  adequate  authority 
as  to  which  works  are  really  useful  he  would  be 
saved  much  time  and  unprofitable  labour.  It  ii 
not  the  S'jarcitij  of  good  books  of  whii^h  he  has  to 
complain,  but  a  want  of  an  authorised  statement 
of  their  comparative  usefulness.  Let  the  Institute 
make  a  small  and  careful  welectiou  from  existing 
works  and  publish  it  umler  their  approval,  and 
by  doing  so  I  am  sure  they  would  earn  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profeg- 
eion.— X. 
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No.  1.— DESIGN  FOR  A  HALL  TABLE. 


No.  2.-0LD  ARMCHAIR. 


No.  3.-EARLY  ITALLiN  CASKET. 


No.  4. -DESIGN  FOR  A  CHEST  OF  DRAWEKS. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE.' 

IN  the  preface  the  object  of  this  work  U 
stated  to  be  "  in  a  word,  to  suggest  some 
fixed  principles  of  taste  for  tlie  popular  guid- 
ance of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  hear 
such  principles  defined,"  and  it  has  lelererice 
to  articles  of  furniture,  house  decoration,  and 
other  things  of  ordinary  use  which  surround 
us  in  our  homes.  As  most  of  our  readers  will 
acknowledge  that  a  healthy  art  in  any  age  or 
country  will  aft'ect  the  design  of  articles  of 
manufacture,  and  not  limit  itself  to  pictorial 


Esq. 


"  Hints  00  Household  Taste,"  by  C.  L.    EASILiKE. 


;  inventions  or  any  other  special  department  of 
I  taste,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  utility 
'  of  such  a  handbook  of  household  taste  as  this 
purports  to  be.  Several  antiquarian  treatises 
of  the  subject  of  furniture  have  appeared  be- 
fore, and  that  by  Monsieur  Viollet  le  Due  is 
known  to  and  appreciated  by  most  architects  ; 
few  of  these,  however,  are  addressed  to  the 
class  of  persons  whom  Mr.  Eastlake  seeks  to 
reach,  and  the  examples  described  in  such 
works  are  seldom  adaptable  to  modern  re- 
quirements. 

It  not  being  for  architects  or  artists  that  this 
work  is  intended,  any  criticism  founded  upon 
its  not  presenting  in  its  pages  special  noyelties 


I  to  them  is  disarmed.  The  same  rca«on  ex- 
plains the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
>  efforts  of  other  professional  men  who  have  for 
some  time  been  striving  in  the  «»nie  direction, 
no  great  success  having  yet  crjwued  thi'ir 
efforts  to  correct  the  public  taste.  Speakinj; 
generally,  the  strictures  pa-iised  by  the  author 
upon  the  character  of  modern  cabinet  work 
and  upholstery,  though  severe,  are  ju«t  Fal»o 
principles  and  false  taste  are  rampant.  Still, 
seeing  the  direction  in  which  the  autlicr  would 
endeavour  to  lead  his  readers,  it  is  impoMible 
to  forget  that  the  Medl:eval  Court  at  tlic  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  contained  worka 
of  merit  by  Messrs.  Morris,  Marshall,  and  Co., 
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Surges,  Seddon,  and  others,  and  various  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  have  from  time  to  time 
been  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  this  journal. 
In  other  styles  also,  several  manufacturers 
have  produced  works  -which  do  not  deserve 
to  be  classed  with  the  tawdry  rubbish  de- 
scribed as  so  general.  The  grace  of  English 
furniture  of  no  very  ancient  date  is  of  marked 
merit,  and  some  of  our  best  artists  and  de- 
signers have  left  their  media;val  love,  and  gone 
clean  over  to  the  camp  of  those  who  extol  the 
relics  of  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  We  our- 
selves, though  heartily  endorsing  Mr.  East- 
lake's  strenuous  upholding  of  the  common- 
sense  principles  which  dictated  all  Gothic  de- 
sign, would  commend  to  his  serious  study  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  the  furniture  of 
the  class  we  have  referred  to. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters, 
to  which  an  introduction  is  prefixed.  The 
first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
present  character  of  street  architecture,  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  which  a  clever  illus- 
tration is  given  of  a  street  in  Nuremburg  ; 
we  must  own  that  the  author  has  taken  no 
imfair  advantage  by  this  selection,  as  Puein 
is  said  to  have  done  in  his  "  Contrasts,"  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  church  in  the  distance, 
we  see  nothing  particularly  picturesque  in  it, 
the  houses  being  of  very  ordinary  character. 
Surely  Nuremburg  or  a  hundred  other  cities 
would  have  afforded  subjects  more  likely  to 
press  home  this  point. 

The  chief  theme,  however,  of  the  work  is 
the  interior  and  not  the  exterior  of  houses, 
and  Mr.  Eastlake  does  not  confine  himself  to 
criticisms  on  what  exists,  with  lamentations 
after  what  has  passed  away  ;  but  side  by  side 
with  capital  sketches  from  old  examples  he 
sets  some  excellent  and  suggestive  designs  of 
his  own  to  show  what  he  woiJd  propose  in 
their  place.  In  the  following  passage  he 
racily  hits  the  blots  of  ordinary  modern 
work  : — 

And  here,  perhaps,  I  should  astonish  my   readers 
if  I  were  to  state  that  there   is   no   upholsterer  in 
London  at  whose  establishment  good  artistic   furni- 
ture of  modern  date  is  kept  on  stock   for   sale,    and 
jet  such  a  statement  would  not  be  very  farfrom  the 
truth.     For  years  past  this  branch  of  art-manufac- 
ture has  been  entrusted  to  those  whose  taste,    if  it 
may  be  called  taste  at  all,  could  be  no  more  referred 
to  correct  principles  of  design  than  the  gimcrack  de- 
corations of  a  wedding  cake  can  be  tested  by  any 
standard  of  sculpturesque  beauty.  It  may  be  urged, 
in  answer  to  this  parallel,  that  in   the  latter  case  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  apply  such  a  test.    Without 
even  admitting  this  to  be  so  (for  in  the  best  ages  of 
art  the  commonest  article  of  household  nse,  down 
to  the  very  doornails,  had  an  appropriate  form  and 
beauty  of  its  own\.  it  is  obWous  that,   although  we 
may  tolerate  insipid   prettiness  in   perishable  con- 
fectionery, we  ought  not  to  do  so  in  objects  which 
become  associated  with  our  daily  life,  and  which  are 
so  eminently  characteristic  of  our  national   habits. 
There  are  few  persons  of  education  and   refinement 
who  do  not  feel   interested  in  architecture,   but   1 
would  ask  of  what  use  is  it  to  decorate  the    exterior 
of  our  country  houses  if  we  are  to  permit  ugliness 
within  them  ;  and  ugliness  we  shall  be  sure  to   have 
if  the  choice  of  furniture  is  left  to  ordmary  uphols- 
terers.    Indeed,  their  notions  of  the   beautiful   are 
either  centred  in  mere  novelty  or  derived  from  tra- 
ditions of  the  Louis  Qu.atorzc  period.      That  school 
of  decorative  art,  bad  and   vicious  in  principle  as  it 
wa.s,  had  a  certiin  air  of  luce  and  gi'andeur   about 
it  which  w.as  duo  to  elaboration  of  detail   and  rich- 
ness of  material.     Tts  worst   characteristic   was   an 
extravagance  of  contour,  and  this  is  just   the  only 
characteristic  which  the  tradition  of  uiiholstcry  has 
presen,'ed.     Our  modern  sofas  and  chairs  aspire  to 
elegance,  not  with  gaily  embossed  silk  or  a  delicate 
inlay  of  wood,  but  simply  because   there  is   not  a 
straight  lino  in  their  composition.      Now  a  curve, 
esiiecially  of  such  a  kind  as  cannot  be  drawn  by  arti- 
ficial means,  is  a  beautiful  feature  when  rightly  ap- 
plied to  decorative  art,  whether  we  find  it  as  the  ap. 
pondage  to  an  old   Mi.ssal  letter,   or  bounding  the 
•ntasis  of  a  Greek  column.     But  a  curve  at  the  back 
of  a  sofa  means  nothing  at  all,  and  is  manifestly  in- 
convenient, for  it  must  render  it  either  too   high  in 
one  place  or  too  low  in  another  to  accommodate  the 
shoulders  of  a  sitter.     The  tendency  of  the  present 
age  of  upholstery  is  to  run  into  curves.     Chairs  are 
invariably  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cnsiu-e  the 
greatest  amount  of  ugliness  with  the  least  possible 
comfort.     The  back.')  of  sideboards  are  curved  in 
the  most  senseless  and  extravagant  manner ;  the 
legs  of  cabinets  are  ciured,  and  become  in  conse- 
quence  constructively  weak ;  drawing.room  tables 
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are  curved  in  every  direction — perpendicularly  and 
horizontally — and  are  therefore  inconvenient  to  sit 
at.  and  always  ricketty.  In  marble  washstands  the 
useful  shelf,  which  should  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  rear,  is  frequently  omitted  to  ensure  a  curve. 
This  detestable  system  of  ornamentation  is  called 
''shaping."  It  always  involves  additional  expense 
in  raanufactua-e.  and  therefore,  in  avoiding  ''shaped  ' 
articles  of  furniture,  the  public  will  not  only  gain  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  save  their  pockets. 

The  "Entrance  Hall"  is  the  title  of  the 
second  chapter,  and,  to  show  what  may  be 
done  with  floors,  illustrations  are  given  of 
encaustic  tile  pavements,  by  Messrs.  Maw.  Of 
these,  however,  we  think  no  very  favourable 
selection  has  been  made,  for  we  notice  in  them 
the  prevalence  of  an  iudill'erent  buff,  while 
one  ribbon  border  offends  against  a  canon 
laid  down  in  the  text,  "  that  there  should  be 
no  attempt  to  indicate  relief  or  raised  orna- 
ment in  the  pattern."  Nor  can  we  say  that 
we  care  for  the  e.\ample  of  mural  decoration 
of  Messrs.  Ileaton,  Butler,  and  E.ayne.  The 
design  for  a  hall  table,  by  the  autlior  himself, 
shown  in  the  illustration  (No.  1),  is  far  pre- 
ferable, and  by  its  simplicity  and  by  the 
character  of  its  structure  and  ornament  serves 
to  show  the  direction  to  which  Mr.  Eastlake 
would  lead  us  in  the  way  of  reform. 

Chapter  III.  treats  of  the  dining-room, 
and  contains  some  good  remarks,  but  we  fear 
that  the  author  will  fail  in  his  endeavour  to 
induce  the  public  to  dispense  with  their 
movable  tables.  The  interesting  old  examples 
he  gives  were  very  suitable  to  the  public 
I  halls  for  which  they  were  designed,  but  would 


be  most  cumbrous  for  present  household  use 
A  modern  telescope  table  on  four  corner  legs 
is,  it  is  true,  ugly  and  weak,  but  the  expansive 
system  is  a  great  convenience  and  may  be 
better  treated.  The  old  armchair  from 
Knole,  shown  in  the  drawing  (No.  2),  is  a 
pleasing  example,  equally  suited  to  our  own 
wants  as  to  those  of  our  grandsires. 

In  chapter  IV.  on  "  the  floor  and  the  wall," 
as  an  example  of  Oriental  manufacture,  and 
apropos  of  the  advantage  of  a  certain  degree 
of  freedom  and  irregularity  of  design  as  com- 
pared with  the  studied  accuracy  of  English 
carpets,  the  sketch  (No.  6)  is  given  of  a 
cheap  hearth-rug,  from  Scinde. 

Such  carpets,  laid  upon  parquetry  floors, 
the  author  recommends  as  better  and  hardly 
more  costly  than  the  practice  of  covering  up 
every  corner  of  a  room  with  Brussels  carpet, 
which  he  inveighs  against  as  a  piece  of  mo- 
dern folly  involving  waste  of  material  and 
sacrifice  of  effect. 

Chapter  V.  treats  of  the  library,  and  the 
drawing-room  forms  the  subject  of  the  sixth 
chapter,  and  we  think  that  the  ancient  ex- 
amples of  the  furniture  for  the  latter,  given  in 
the  illustrations,  far  surpass  those  suggested 
for  modern  use  ;  thus  while  we  can  hardly 
sufliciently  express  our  admiration  for  the 
beautiful  sofa  from  Knole,  shown  in  plate  28, 
we  confess  we  do  not  see  the  adaptability  to 
its  purpose  of  the  drawing-room  cheffonier 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  AV.  Blomfield.  Sympa- 
thising with  the  author's  desire  to  see  good 
inlaid  ornament  substituted  for  the  indiffe- 
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rent  carving  now  in  vogue,  and  appreciating 
his  pretty  sketch  of  an  ancient  example  of  the 
styl^  of  decoration  recommended,  we  siilijoin 
his  remarlvs  on  the  subject  with  the  illustra- 
tion they  refer  to. 

Wboro  an  eflfect  of  richness  is  aimei!  at,  two  lcj;i- 
timato  modes  of  decoration  are  available  for  wood 
viz..  carving  and  marquetry  or  iniaid  work.  For 
cabinets,  coffers,  sideboard,s,  and  other  roposi. 
tories  of  household  goods,  the  wood  carver's  art  b,is 
been  successfvilly  employed  in  the  best  ages  of  do- 
sien  ;  but  it  should  be  sparinErly  used  for  chairs 
tables,  couches,  and  in  all  situations  where  a  knotterl 
lump  of  wood  is  likely  to  prove  inconvenient  to  the 
touch.  It  is  a  pity  that  marquetry  shouM  have 
fallen  into  such  disuse,  for  it  is  a  very  effective  and 
not  necessarily  expensive  mode  of  ornament.  It 
consists  of  inlaying  the  surface  of  one  wood  with 
small  pieces  of  another,  differing  from  it  in  vein  or 
colour.  These  pieces  may  either  be  groupc^l  in 
geometrical  pattern  or  arranged  so  .as  to  represent 
natural  objects  pictorially.  The  tarsia,  or  old 
Italian  marquetry,  was  use!  for  both  purposes,  and 
owing  to  the  minute  size  of  the  inlaid  pieces.  w;us 
equally  .adapted  for  either.  The  woodcut  (No.  :i) 
is  from  an  early  Italian  casket  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  The  lower  portion  is  of  carved 
ivory,  the  lid  being  composed  of  ebony  and  ivory  in. 
laid.  It  is  probal'ly  of  fourteenth  century  manu- 
facture. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  entitled  wall  furni- 
ture, and  the  eighth  treats  of  the  bed- 
room ;  the  good  design  for  a  chest  of  drawers 
(No.  4)  will  give  a  sample  of  its  conteuts. 

The  concluding  chapters  treat  of  crockery, 
table  glass,  dress  and  jewellery,  plate  and 
cutlery,  all  of  which  are  well  and  fully  illus- 
trated with  able  sketches  of  interesting  objects, 
from  which  we  select  the  sketch  of  a  modern 
Spanish  brazier  (Xo.  o)  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Mount  Edgecumbe,atCothele,  with  some 
remarks  as  to  the  prospects  of  art  manufac- 
tures deserving  of  consideration  : — 

The  future  success  of  ait  manufacture  in  England 
must,  of  course,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
taste  of  the  public  for  which  it  is  supplied  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  that  taste  is  to  recover  from  its  present 
degradation  until  manufacturers  begin  to  educate  it 
by  the  production  ami  disphay  of  goods  which  will 
bear  the  test  of  sound  criticism.  Museums  and  ex- 
hibitions of  art  tre.isures  are  useful  in  familiarising 
the  eye  with  the  appearance  of  objects  which  illus- 
trate the  taste  of  a  former  age.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  objects  are  usually  articles  of 
luxury,  which  at  any  period  would  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  means,  and  which  in  many  in 
stances  were  applied  to  some  purpose  that  has  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse.  In  examining  them,  people 
are  apt  to  forget  that  our  forefathers  were  not 
all  people  of  unlimited  wealth,  who  could  afford 
jewelled  caskets,  costly  embroidery,  richly  can-ed 
cabinet  work  and  plate,  which  would  fetch  ten 
time=  its  weight  ,-n  gold  and  silver. 

In  those  early  days  there  were,  as  now,  households 
in  which  economy  was  .an  object.  Pots  and  pans, 
wooden  trenchers  and  three  legged  stools  -articles' 
in  short,  far  more  humble  in  make  and  material  than 
those  which  increased  commercial  prosperity  has 
given  to  our  present  homes— were  then  required, 
produced,  and  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  But  it 
was  not  because  they  were  cheap  that  they  were  ne- 
cessarily ugly  or  ill  fashioned.  That  contemptibl  • 
kind  of  workmanship  that  is  at  once  slovenly  and 
tasteless  because  it  may  be  showy  and  cheap,  was 
not  then  in  demand.  The  rich,  indeed,  spent  more 
money,  both  on  dress  an  J  objects  of  general  luxury, 
than  at  the  present  day  ;  but  such  furniture  as  ho 
fitted  the  habits  of  ordinary  citizens  and  country 
gentlefolks  of  that  date  was  found  in  the  homes  o"f 
the  middle  classes  more  than  two  hundred  years 
ago  ;  .and  wherever  it  existed,  we  may  be  sure  it 
was  deftly  and  honestly  made.  Those  examples  of 
ancient  handicraft  which  have  reached  our  ow^l  time 
may  well  put  to  shame  the  efforts  of  modern  smiths 
and  cabinet  makers,  who  work  like  machines,  while 
their  ancestors  worked  like  artists  and  practical  men. 

We  think  the  work  is  well-timed,  and  cal- 
culated to  prove  practically  useful  in  spread- 
ing those  true  principles  of  ornamental  art 
which  we  desire  to  see  more  widely  under- 
etood  and  followed. 
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RAILWAY  COMMUNICATION  WITH 
BILLINGSGATE. 

THE  proposal  to  remove  the  fish  market  from 
Billingsgate  to  some  more  easily  accessible 
and  convenient  site  has  met,  of  course,  with  dis- 
approval at  the  h,aDda  of  many  interested  in  its 
proximity  to  the  river.  The  removal  of  a  market 
is  not  effected  without  great  cost,  and  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  the  new  establishment  proving  a 


failure.  Its  improvement  or  removal  being  still 
under  the  coiuideration  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  Messrs.  Vig-rs,  of  2.  Frederick's-pl.ace 
Old  Jewry,  have  submitted  a  plan  for  extending 
ihe  existing  railways  into  the  i>ort  of  London  and 
to  Billiugsgato,  thus,  among  other  advantages 
making  the  existing  market  easily  appro-achabu' 
by  land,  without  any  loss  of  access  by  water. 
The  promoters  say  the  railways  are  all  practically 
at  niuck  friars,  and  to  extend  them  along  the  fore- 
shore of  the  river  to  Billingsgate,  and  thence  to 
Tower  Hill,  will  afford  opportunity  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  market  and  the  acquisition  of 
.>dditioiial  .advantages.  They  propose  to  construct 
a  new  road  from  Adelaide. place,  London  Bridge, 
ahmg  the  new  line  of  embankment  to  Billingsgate, 
and  thus  afford  relief  to  Lower  Thames  street,  at 
presently  fe.arfully  overcrowded.  If  this  were 
lone  both  the  Metropolitan  Low  Level  Sewer  and 
the  JIetropoIil,an  District  Ilailway  might  be 
carried  through  the  new  embankment  to  Tower 
llill— the  foinier  (according  to  Slessrs.  \'igei-8)  at 
a  saving  of  £100,000  as  compared  with  the  ex- 
penditure required  for  the  present  inhand  course 
it  ia  proposed  to  adopt.  Application  is  to  be 
made  to  Parliament  during  the  next  session,  and 
plans,  sections,  &c.,  will  be  deposited  during  the 
present  month. 

♦ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  OrR  RRADERa.— Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  uotes  of  works  con- 
teiDplated  or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 
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MR.   J.   M.   SMITH'S   DRAWINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BcriLDwa  News. 

Snt, — Of  what  have  the  siibscrrbers  to  your 
esteemed  journal  been  guilty  that  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  pictorial  eccentricities  of  J.  Moyr 
Smith  '  At  one  time  the  animal,  at  another  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  sometimes  both,  are  par.a- 
phrased  and  translated  into  new  and  anything 
but  improved  versions.  And  that  a  versatile 
mind  may  not  be  limited  for  a  choice  of  subject, 
he  leaves  for  a  moment  existing  varieties  and  em- 
bodies the  extinct  "dodo,"  duly  necklaccd  and 
clad  in  habiliments  of  the  period,  standing  with 
astonished  gasps  at  the  audacity  of  modern  art. 
In  short,  through  the  variety  of  Mr.  Smith's  inven- 
tions, your  subscribers  may  be  said  (applying  that 
gentleman's  advice  relative  to  one  of  his  designs) 
to  be  "done  in  a  variety  of  ways."  Of  these  ways 
let  me  specify  one  or  two  ;  the  cross,  for  in.stance, 
in  illustration  for  August  28th,  embellished  with 
a  series  of  animal  heads  most  usually  found  both 
in  number  and  perfection  adorning  the  ends  of 
umbrella  sticks,  but  in  this  case  leering  at  one 
another  in  a  most  congratulatory  way  at  their 
good  fortune  in  promotion  from  secular  to  sacred 
use. 

Again,  Mr.  Smith's  recent  contribution,  apolo- 
getically called  "grotesques,"  the  result  evidently 
of  Polynesian  art  studies,  illustrating  among  other 
things  seven  different  modes  of  eye-delineation, 
not,  oy  the  way,  seven  as  symbolical  of  perfection 
in  eye  art,  but  as  instances  which  "  only  touch 
on  and  by  no  means  exhaust  the  number  of  treat- 
ments possible  of  the  subject,"  and,  it  may  be 
added,  showing  what  ingenious  arrangements  of 
circles,  dots,  and  notches  are  possible  to  an  in- 
ventive mind.  But,  to  speak  seriously,  the  influ- 
ence of  these  original  and  in  some  respects  clever 
sketches  on  the  unformed,  impressible  minds  o£ 
young  students  of  architecture  is,  in  my  opinion, 
not  only  unlikely  to  be  in  the  least  beneficial,  but 
positively  injurious.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  accompliihed 
delineator  of  the  human  6gure,  but  quite  other- 
wise as  a  designer  and  composer  of  architectural 
forms;  his  outlines  are  crude  and  ungraceful,  his 
details  out  of  proportion,  and  bis  foliage  conven- 
tionalised to  mechanical  mannerism. — I  am,  ic, 

G.  S.  A. 


WATERPROOF  WOODSHEDS. 
Sib, — "W.  S  ,"  Nottinnbim.  in  "  Int«roommu- 
nieation"  [1110],  November  13,  having  givsn  » 
dBKcriptiou  of  "nUipglM"  and  their  uaa  io  Nor- 
w.ay  and  Sweden,  will  you  penult  we  t.  givo  * 
description  ..f">.hinRle«.,tc  ,"  inCinuUT  Shii.glM 
are  either  "split  and  thared"  or  "oawn,"  «ud  are 
manufactured  ...it  „r  white  pine,  fir,  cedar.  »pi  u.-r, 
ic.  Shaved  shingles  are  usually  made  in  ths 
bush,  wlicro  miitablo  timber  ia  to  bo  found. 
There  the  "  sbini^lo  weaver  "  aeta  up  his  "  «h.anty  " 
to  protect  him  from  the  weather  whiUt  carrying 
on  his  work.  Fur  ahaved  ahinglea  straight- 
grained  timber  is  sought  and  is  usually  found  in 
fallen  trees  prostrated  by  the  wind,  which  hivu 
lain  Bcveial  year*  and  no  are  partially  arasonrd. 
The  tree  is  croas-cut  into  lengths  o(  lijin.,  and 
these  blocks  are  aplit  into  a  aeriea  of  apliuU  Jiu. 
tliick,  and  v.\rying  in  width  ai  the  diameter  of  tho 
tree  is  reached  These  nplinta  are  thru  placwl 
and  held  in  a  "  horse,"  upon  which  tho  weavar 
sits  anil  shaves  them  willi  a  "  draw  kuifo  "  down 
to  their  proper  shape,  which  is  aa  broad  aa  the 
splint  will  make  with  parallel  edges,  the  butt 
being  |iu.  or  5-I6in.  thick,  gradually  Uperiiig  ofiT 
to  .a  sharp  edge  at  the  top.  The  longitudinal 
section  of  a  shingle  is  a  triangle  ICin.  in  beigh» 
and  ^in.  or  5-ltiin.  wide  at  tho  base.  Sawn 
shingles  are  manufactured  by  a  peculiar  machinr, 
which  grasps  tho  block  of  wood  and  presents  it  to 
the  saw  (circular),  which  cuts  the  shingle  off  to 
its  proper  dimensions  at  onco.  A  shiuglo  ia  4in. 
wide,  and  is  put  up  for  the  market  ia  bundle* 
containing  250  and  soiUHtimes  5uU— that  ia,  • 
bundle  will  not  contain  250  separate  piecea,  but 
must  cont.ain  so  many  pieces  that  their  united 
widths  when  laid  ia  work  will  cqu.d  250  by  4in  , 
or  83ft.  4iu  One  thousand  shingles  will  cover  a 
"square,"  allowing  liberally  for  waste,  which  ia 
generally  large.  Roofs  are,  as  a  rule,  closa 
boarded,  and  in  starting  work  two  thicknesses  of 
shingles  are  laid  at  the  eaves;  at  JJiu.  or  5iD. 
from  the  butts  of  this  row  a  chalk  line  is  snapped, 
and  to  it  the  butts  of  the  next  row  (single  this 
time)  are  laid  with  their  edges  abutting,  and  in 
like  manner  the  work  is  continued  to  the  ridge, 
which  is  always  curved  with  a  saddle  board.  The 
sides  of  buildings  are  sometimes  shingled,  and 
where  sawn  shingles  are  used  they  are  sometimes 
planed  and  squared,  and  when  carefully  laid  pre- 
sent a  good  appeananco.  A  shingle  is  said  "to  be 
laid  i.^in.  or  5in  to  tho  weather"  when  the  dia- 
tance  apart  of  the  butts  of  overlying  rowa  ii 
either  4  Un.  or  Sin.  Out  nails,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  lath  nails  in  use  here,  are  used,  and  are 
always  so  placed  as  to  he  covered  by  the  next 
overlying  row.  Joints  are  broken  aa  in  alatiog. 
Shaved  shingles  are  more  durable  than  aawa, 
and  command  a  higher  price  in  tho  market. 

A   SUI.NULE   WlUVEll. 


DEAD  MEAT  MARKET. 

Sir, — This  important  addition  to  the  market* 
of  London  was  opened  on  Tuesday  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  your  reporter  no  doubt  at- 
tended. We  have  observed  the  excellent  noli  :ei 
of  the  building  which  have  .already  appeared  in 
your  p.aper,  but  there  has  been  no  mentiuu  of  the 
"  Pyrimont  Seyssel  Asphalte,"  which  forms  tho 
wide  margins  to  all  the  shops  and  immediately 
beneath  what  are  technically  called  the  "  butchers' 
hangings."  So  uniform  and  neat  an  ap|>earance 
does  this  work  in  asphalte  present  that  one  caaoot 
but  remark  that  if  the  entire  area  bad  been  floored 
with  tho  same  material  it  would  have  been,  with 
.a  view  to  utility  and  cleanline.-s,  a  far  better 
flooring  than  tho  wood  pavement,  tho  whole  of 
which,  with  its  countless  joints,  must  ab»urb  a 
great  deal  of  ofVt  n^ivo  matter  liable  to  become 
dangerously  unple  t^ mt  during  hot  wcither,  and 
ultimately  to  necessiuto  the  removal  of  the 
wood,  whereas  had  asph'tlto  been  wholly  adopted 
such  a  non.absorbent  material  could  by  a  limited 
supply  of  water  daily  from  the  hydrant*,  hare 
been  made  thoroughly  wholesome. 

Hoping  your  rej»orter'a  attention  was  directed 
to  it  when  he  visited  the  building  'm  Tu^ay,— I 
am,  iVc,  J-  FAiiutLL,  .Sec 

Seyssel  Asphalte  Co.,  3,  ParliamooHtreel,  S.W. 
November  2(1. 


GREEN  SLATES. 

Sin, — I  was  glad  to  see,  in  your  article  on  Roof 
Coverings,  attention  drawn  to  the  superior  merits 
of  green  (.lates  over  any  other  colour.  I  coniially 
endorse  all  you  siy  on  the  subject,  and  also  what 
your  concepoLdent,  "  Anti  Tile,"  fays  as  to  tho 
durability  o£  eome  «ort».    1  think  I  know  the 
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slate  he  refers  to,  and  recognise  a  good  hard 
Welsh  slate  tinder  its  classic  title.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  architects  would  only  look  into  the 
matter  a  little  more  for  themselves,  they  would 
find  plenty  of  green  slates,  both  cheap  and  beauti- 
ful, hard  and  durable.  They  are,  however,  too 
ajrt  to  select  a  green  slate  simply  for  its  shade  of 
colour,  without  reference  to  its  texture  or  lasting 
qualities.  I  trust  this  question  will  be  well  ven- 
tilated, and  that  our  fine  public  buildings  will  no 
longer  be  disfigured  by  the  thin  blue  things  that 
a  mistaken  economy  places  on  them. — I  am,  &c., 
A  QuisnY  Ow.NER. 


A  CORRECTION. 


Sib,— Having  unintentionaUy  attributed  in  a  repoit  I 
wrote  on  Class  XVI.  of  the  Paris  Kshibition  for  our  Govern- 
ment the  credit  of  haviji  j  executed  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
production of  a  picture  of  Phideaa  by  Mr.  I'oyuter  to  ilr. 
I'owell,  of  Whitefriars,  instead  of  to  Messrs.  Harland  and 
Fisher,  of  Southampton- street.  Strand.  I  desire  to  make 
any  reparation  I  can  to  them  for  this  slip  of  my  pen.  I 
shall  esteem  it  a  personal  favour  if  you  will  .lUow  these  few 
lines  to  appear  in  the  next  number  of  yuiu*  jnuruaL — 
I  am,  (fee,  51.  DioBV  Wvatt. 

37,  Tavistock-place,  Russell-square,  W.C. 
November  21. 


firftitouraunncdion. 


QUESTIONS, 

[1137].— POLISHING  ALABASTER.— Wni  any  reader 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  quickest,  beit,  and  cheapeat 
way  of  polishing  alabaster  ? — T.  R.  W. 


[113S.]-THIEVES'  VIXEGAR.-'Whatis  thieves' vine- 
gar? I  have  heard  several  speak  of  it  as  a  good  disinfec- 
tant, and  should  like  to  know  of  what  it  13  composed  ?— 
Celebate. 


[1139-3— LIME  MEASURE. -I  shall  be  obliged  if  some 
of  your  correspondents  that  are  acquainted  with  the  buiid- 
ing  trades  will  inform  me  how  many  bushels  of  lump  lime 
are  considered  to  be  one  cube  yard  ;  also  the  numbei  of 
bushels  of  ground  lime  usually  sold  for  a  cube  yard  ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  difference,  if  any. — H.  W, 


[1140J-BU1LDERS'  CHARGES. —I  shoidd  be  mmh 
gratified  could  I  gain  some  information  as  to  what  is  right 
in  the  following  ;  In  cases  where  a  large  discount  ia  aliened 
on  materials  (say  15  per  cent,  on  plate  glass,  or  50  per  cent, 
on  gas  piping),  what  ouglit  a  builder  to  charge,  or  who 
should  gain  the  advantage  of  such  discounts?— Surveyor. 

1141.]-BACK  NUMBERS.— I  should  feel  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  would  kindly  inform  me,  through  the 
medium  of  *'  Intercommiinication,"  where  I  can  obtain  the 
Bdildino  News  for  1865  or  whether  they  themselves  have 
it  to  dispose  of  I  should  prefer  it  in  numbers,  but  if  not 
the  volume  will  do.  — A.  Y.  E.  ' 
[Some  of  the  numbers  for  1S65  are  out  of  print ;  the  re- 
mainder can  be  had  from  the  publisher  oa  application 

Ed.  B.  N.] 


[1142.] -VELOCIPEDE. -Will  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  inform  me,  through  "Intercom- 
munication," of  the  atldress  of  the  builders  of  the  veloci- 
pedes referred  to  in  the  Building  News  of  Nov  ^0  n  -q-i  9 
and  obUge— G.  P.  T.       *  "  '  ^  * 

1143.]— LAYING  RAILS.— I  have  to  lay  some  rails  upon 

a  very  sharp  curve,  and  I  want  to  know  how  much  I  must 

^  -"--....^^  cut  otr  the  inner  rail, 

*  /^  ^\    -       80  as  to  make  it  of  the 

Zr  ^ -^         ^S       l*'""I^^r  length  to  bring 

/V    y^  ^\    /P\      the  joints  A  and  B  (see 

/     ^%a  ^      \    figwio)      opposite     one 

'         /  "   \         ^    another,  that  is,  in  the 

direction  of  the  ludiL    The  radiu.s  of  the  curve  is  200fb. 
and  the  outer  rail  ia  2lft.  in  length.     The  width  or  gauge 
is  4ft.  8*in.     What  should  be  the  length  of  the  inner  rail  "^ 
— Contractor. 


[114i.]-TnE  STRONGEST  BEAM  THAT  CAN  BE 
CUT  OUT  OF  A  LOG.— In  "  Molusworth's  Pocket  Book  " 
and  other  authorities  I  find  that  the  following  rule  is 
given  to  cub  the  strongest  beam  out 
of  a  log  :— Divide  the  diameter  A  D 
into  three  equal  parts,  A  E,  E  F, 
and  F  D,  and  from  E  and  F  draw 
tlio  lines  E  li,  F  C  at  right  angles 
to  the  diameter,  then  A  B  C  D  is 
the  section  of  the  strougest  beam 
that  can  be  cut  of  the  circle  sliown 
iji  the  figure.  Now,  assertion  is  no 
proof,  and  although  I  am  unable  to 
prove  the  thing  niysolf,  I  should  bo 
much  obliged  if  some  of  your  correspondents  wuuld  do  it 
for  me,  and  I  am  sure  many  of  your  readers  besides  would 
be  glad  to  see  it  done.- One  who  Takes  NoxniNo  for 
Granted. 


1145.]-STRENGTn  OF  JOINTS.- How  shoiUd  I  cal- 

SS. culato  the    strength  of  a    pin,    as 

shown  in  sketch,  where  a  numl)er 
of  bars  aie  joined  togothur?  This 
is  the  arrangement  adopted  iu  the 
chains  of  Bimponsion  biidges,  but 
it  does  not  seem  clear  to  me  how 
^  the  proportions   of  the    pins   are 

arrived  at.— Deacohtsman. 

_  ni46.]-LOGAL  BOARDS.  Conld  nnv  of  your  readers 
iiiform  me  whether  there  is  any  appeal  against  the  decision 
oi  a  Local  Board,  and  if  so,  where  to  carry  it  ?  The  Boaid  of 


my  district  are  carrying  out  some  very  stringent  measures 
against  some  of  the  inhabitants,  including  myself,  and  we 
are  thinking  of  taking  action  against  them  in  the  matter. 

— R.\TEPAVEE. 

[1147  ] -COPYING  PLANS.-I  have  been  recommended 
to  get  a  pantagraph  for  reducing  and  copying  a  number  of 
plans  I  have  in  hand,  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  obliged  to 
any  of  the  subscribers  to  "  Inte  >:  mi  munication"  if  they 
would  inform  me  what  is  the  praif.ijle  of  the  apparatus, 
and  its  probable  price  ;  also  whefu'v  it  is  to  be  relied  upon 
for  producing  accurate  work.  Some  copying  instruments  I 
have  seen  are  utterly  useless  so  far  as  accuiacy  of  reduction 
is  concerned.— S.  P.  S. 

[114S.]-CEN'TRE  OF  GRAVITY.-Can  any  reader  in- 
form me  how  to  find  the  centre  of  i  ravity  of  a  piece  of  iron 
(uniform)  16ft.  long,  having  9ft.  bent  at  right  angles  to  7ft.  ? 
and  oblige -Bavmond  F. 


[1149.] -FRICTION.— A  ladder,  30ft.  long,  makes  an 
angle  of  30  deg.  with  the  wall  against  which  it  stands.  The 
coefficient  of  friction  between  the  ladder  and  ''round  is  .6, 
and  between  the  ladder  and  wall  .5.  if  tlie  ladder  weighs 
lent.  (S4lb.)  how  high  may  a  man  weighing  list  ascend 
before  it  begins  to  slip?  If  any  reader  coiid  solve  the 
above  I  should  feel  obliged. — Raymond  F. 


[1150.]-CHARGEFORSTREETPAVINGINLONDON. 
— I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  circle  of  intercommuni- 
cants  can  inform  me  what  is  the  usual  charge  niaJe  by  the 
vestries  of  Loudon  parishes  for  paving  the  streets  when 
they  take  possession  thereof.  I,  an  luifortunate  provin- 
cial, have  a  house  in  London  with  a  frontage  of  lOft., 
causeway  9ft.  wide,  and  half  of  carriage-way  15ft.  wide. 
For  paving  the  carriage  way  with  Kent  Hints  (including  re- 
moving soil  loin,  or  ISin.  deep)  and  taking  up  and  relay- 
ing flags  of  causeway  they  demand  £9  l.js.  per  house.  This 
seems  to  me  an  extortionate  charge ;  and  on  public  grounds, 
and  as  the  reply  to  the  question  may  be  useful  to  some 
other  readers,  I  venture  to  make  this  inquiry. — K.  M. 


[1151] -ROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— Will  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  your  opinion 
of  a  roof  of  the  kind  I  have  sketched  ?    There  has  been  one 

of  its  kind  put  up  in 
this  town  on  aschool, 
and  it  has  come  to 
grief,  carrying  the 
entire  side  of  the 
building  with  it, 
Not  being  myself 
well  up  in  such  mat- 
ters 1  should  like 
some  reliable  autho- 
rity on  the  subject. 
The  roof  was  com- 
pleted, slated,  slate- 
pointed,  and  lathed 
and  plastered  to 
1-32  Scale.  ' '      the  small  rafters,  or 

spars  as  they  are  here  called.  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  whether  it  is  likely  to  have  been  the  faidt  of  the 
constr\iction  of  the  roof,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
the  weight  there  is  on  the  roof  irrespective  of  lath  and 
plaster— principal  rafters  12iu.  by  4^in.,  pui-lins  Sin.  by 
4in.,  common  rafters  Sin.  by  2Jin.,  roof  tree  7in.  by  3in., 
rods  and  pins  lin.  rouud  malleable  iron,  cast-iron  shoes, 
struts  and  sockets  for  principal  rafters  and  roof  tree.  The 
architect  is  a  joiner. — R.  School. 


[1152.]  -INDIAN  INK.— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  where  I  can  procure  Indian  ink  that  will  not  run  when 
coloured  over '?  I  have  tried  various  descriptions  of  ink  on 
paper  strained  and  \instrained,  and  have  even  laid  the 
drawing  aside  for  some  weeks,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  lines 
always  ran  more  or  less  when  colour  was  applied. — 
W.  M.  M.  

[1153.]— DEALS  AND  BATTEN'S.- Will  any  of  your 
correspondents  kindly  inform  me  the  best  manner  of 
bringing  a  number  of  de;ils  and  battens  of  various  sizes 
into  St.  Petersburg  standard,  or  could  they  name  any 
able  and  cheap  work  for  that  purpose.  For  example,  what 
would  the  following  expression  mean  : — 731  pieces  =7  3- 
11  10-12?  By  kindly  inserting  the  above  you  wiU  confer  a 
favour  and  receive  the  thanks  of- Aspirant. 


[1154.]-:MAKING  BRICKS  WATERTIGHT.— Will  some 
of  your  practical  readers  kindly  give  their  opinion  on  the 
following  points :— Is  a  coat  of  boiled  oil  on  the  outside  of 
a  house  budt  with  tolerably  good  bricks  an  effectual  or 
partial  preventative  of  rain  driving  through  ?  I  dislike 
the  appearance  of  stucco,  even  if  it  were  damp-proof,  which 
I  find  is  not  always  the  case. — P.  B. 


[1155.1-JOINTIXG  STONEWARE.- What  is  the  best 
material  for  jointing  stoneware  socket-pipes  with  when 
used  for  house  drains?- P.  B. 


[1156.]— LEAD  ANX»  IRON  PUMPS.- What  kind  of 
pump  is  best  for  raising  water  about  12ft.  or  so?  Lead  or 
iron  are  most  recommended  by  their  respective  makers,  but 
wliich  or  what  is  the  most  serviceable  and  easiest 
repaired,  and  best  adapted  for  house  use?— Proves  by 
Pa  ACT  ice. 

nEPLms, 

[lOSO.]— RETAINING  WALLS.— I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  "J.  L."  for  his  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  the 
pressure  of  a  surcharged  embaukment  against  a  retaining 
wall.  I  think,  however,  there  are  one  or  two  slight 
errors— misprints  perhaps— in  the  letters  and  signs  of  it 

.-      ^  .       ^Wx  X  (b  -t-x) 
The  equation G  I  =  — ^^  ayy  ^^ —  should  be,  I  think, 

s  Wxx  (b  -t-  X 
•^  I  =      w  +  ^  W  X    •      ^''^  entire  weight  of  wall  also 

(*Ws  X  fb  -f-  ,\)        \ 
; T:r~  +  a  ) 

(w  -I-   -3W  x),_and  the  reduced  equation  will   be,   x  = 
i/o  — wa  ^  /a  -f  b  X^     a -f  b         r    .    n  .       1,1 

know  if  theso  conections  are  right.     Also,  should  the 


thickness,  as  found,  for  exact  equilibrium,  be  multiplied  by 
2  or  9-4,  to  give  that  required  for  stability  ?  Or  should  th-3 
moment  of  the  earth  =  o  be  first  multiplied  by  2  or  9-4, 
and  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  wall  be  made  equal 
to  it,  and  then  the  thickness  of  the  wall  found  frum  that 
equation?  Tbei-e  will  be  a  difference  between  the  thick- 
ness found  by  the  first  method  and  the  second,  and  it  was 
to  this  I  referred  in  my  question  in  No.  710,  of  Aug.  14, 
IStJS.  I  mention  this,  as  in  the  B^ddtr  oi  Dec.  2S,  1867, 
in  a  paper  on  "  Stability  of  Arches,"  the  thickness  found 
for  equdibrium  of  the  pier  ia  not  doubled,  but  the  force 
to  be  resisted  is  doubled;  and  this  equation  gives  a  tiiick- 
ness  for  the  pier  much  less  than  twice  that  required  for 
equilibrium. — X  -f  Y. 

[10?3.]— IRON  PIPES.— The  formula  given  by  "  Beta  " 
for  calculating  the  strength  of  a  cast-iron  pipe  can  only  be 
an  approximation  when  ajiplied  in  the  manner  advanced  ; 
and  I  cannot  see  in  what  principle  he  thus  applies  it. 
Neither  does  the  neutral  line  divide  the  pipe  into  two 
halves,  but  as  shown  on  figure,  dividing  it  into  two  por- 
tions, equivalent  to  the  tensile  and  compressive  powers 
which  the  material  (cast-iron)  has  to  resist  these  forces. 


Their  relative  values  are  6  and  1.  Thus  the  area  in  tension 
=  6-7,  and  that  in  compression  1-7  of  the  whole  area.    The 

A  X  D  X  C 
formula  yT ™^y  then  be  applied,  taking  6-7  the 

whole  area  =  A,  and  D  =  the  distance  between  the  centres 
of  gravity  (which  are  the  centres  of  pressure)  of  the  two 
areas.  For  a  wrought-iron  pipe  the  same  formula  will 
apply,  with  a  different  value  for  C,  and  the  .area  divided  in 

area  x    lt» 
the  proportion  of  \%  to  20,  or  A  =  :7jj c  =  80.  The 

approximation  of  "Beta's"  formula  is  close,  inasmuch  as 
the  upper  area  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  lower,  and 
would  be  correct  were  the  whole  area  in  tension,  or, 
rather,  neutral  at  the  top  and  exerting  a  maximum  force 
at  the  bottom.— W.  P. 


[1096.]— STIFFNESS  OP  BEAMS.— I  wish  to  point  out 
the  serious  error  made  last  week  by  "Architect"  in  thg 
formula  for  the  depth.     He  gave  it  thus  : 
VL2">rw^C 


D  : 

It  should  have  been  thus — 


<{ 


B 
L>  y  W  X  C\ 


Purlin. 


[U 10.]— ANCIENT  LIGHTS-— "H.  C."  may  proceed  to 
build  his  house  as  high  as  he  likes  provided  he  leaves  the 
proper  distance  between  the  two  walls.  No  one  can  claim 
the  exclusive  right  of  putting  in  a  window  that  shall  over- 
look uninterruptedly  another  person's  property. — F.  H. 


[111-2  1-STRENGTH    OP   WALLS. -The   first  step  for 
'Inexperience  "  to  take  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
fl  outward    thrust,    and    he 

may  then  proceed  as  fol- 
lows :  It  is  a  simple  case 
of  leverage.  Let  T  =  the 
outward  thmst ;  R  the  re* 
sistance  of  the  wall,  which 
will  of  course  act  at  G,  the 
centie  of  gravity  of  the 
wall ;  and  H  its  height. 
The  forces  tending  to  over- 
throw the  wall  by  turn- 
ing it  about  the  point  A 
are  the  thnist  multiplied 
by  the  height  of  the  wall ; 
and  t!  ^  t  u  ling  to  maintain  it  are  R  multiplied  by 
the  di  t  LULU  (.  f  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point  A, 
multiplied  by  the  weight,,  W,  of  one  cubic  foot  of  the  wall. 

T  X   H 
Thus  we  have  TxH  =  RxAG,  and  R  =  a'G  x  W  ' 

As  a  rule,  the  mean  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be  taken 

H 
equal  to  ^  ,  and  the  wall  must  be  battered  at  the  rate  of 

one  inch  to  the  foot.  I  would  strongly  recommend  *'  Inex- 
perience "  to  put  in  a  tie  beam,  and  not  run  the  chance  of 
overturning  the  wall.  Walls  are  very  rarely  built  now  to 
take  thrusts,  excepts  those  of  arches.- Hevton. 


[1117.]— DISCOLORATION  OF  STONE.— There  is  only 
one  way  of  removing  the  discoloration  your  corret*pondent 
mentions,  and  that  is  to  have  the  stone  re-tooled.  No 
washings  or  solutions  of  any  kind  will  be  of  the  least  use. 
— Mason. 


[1121.]— B\TTER  OF  WALLS.— There  is  not  the  slight- 
est necessity  for  continuing  the  batter  of  walls  below  the 
ground  level.  You  may  run  them  down  plumb,  as  in  the 
sketch  given  in  the  Building  News  of  the  13th  inst.  The 
best  way  to  get  your  curve  is  to  plot  off  the  top  and  botton 
thicknesses  of  the  wall,  join  them  by  a  straight  line,  and 
then  strike  a  curve  that  touches  the  iuside  of  the  line  at  top 
and  the  outside  at  bottom  — Survey. 


[112S.]— CALCULATION  OF  PRIME  COST.-In  ansvcer 
to  your  correspondent,  I  trust  he  will  not  be  offended  in 
the  opinion  I  am  about  to  express — viz.,  tliat  ho  must 
have  a  very  imperfect  way  of  keeping  his  accounts  if  ho 
cannot  find,  at  the  close  of  a  contract,  what  profit  he  re- 
ceives from  the  same.  1  am  afraid  both  contractor  and 
contracts  will  come  to  grief  before  long  if  he  does  not  alter 
his  ways.  I  beg  to  inform  him  of  my  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness— viz.,  to  have  a  separate  heading  for  each  contract 
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with  debtor  and  creditor  columns,  enteringindebtorcolumn  ' 
every  week  each  item  iticeived  from  own  yard,  raoichauts, 
&c.,  including  all  wages,  of  coiirao,  all  at  prtmo  coat,  so  on 
until  closeofcontract,  thenoaitiii>;mdm.iko  total.  In  tho 
creditor  cohunn  I  enter  all  materials  which  have  been 
taken  away  from  one  job  to  auotlior  at  prime  cost  price, 
then  at  clo-o  of  job  the  tot:il  credits  are  deducted  from  tho 
debtor  coluniu,  and  the  balauco  consequently  i*  iho  prime 
cost.  Of  com-aa  the  workmen  who  tako  tho  materials  from 
a  contract  job  give  a  detiiilcd  accoimt  of  each  day's  work 
and  material  used;  but  in  large  job^  I  have  the  foreman 
keep  an  account  of  materials  received  aud  taken  away, 
which  can  then  be  checked  by  workman's  time,  board,  aud 
merchants' invoices.  But,  above  all,  I  tako  o.^pecial  cai'o 
to  check  myself  each  man's  board  and  merchant's  invoice, 
and  not  to  trust  too  confidingly  in  either  clerk,  foreman, 
or  workmen.  If  your  correspondent  will  try  the  above 
method  he  cannot  fail  to  find  it  simple  and  etlcctive.  I 
may  mention  I  have  not  long  since  completed  a  XOOO  con- 
tract, and  will  guarantee  my  primo  cost  to  a  shilling, 
although  during  the  progress  of  the  same  I  had  fifty  smaller 
jobs  in  progress. — J.  W.  Ddfkield. 


[1129.]— TRIANGLES. -It  is  not  possible  to  solve  tliis 
problem  until  it  is  put  in  a  proper  niauuer.  llow  can  a 
line  be  measured  by  degrees?  Wliat  result  does  "  R.  F." 
expect?  A  bo.ast  is  m.-ide  of  being  somewhat  of  a  mathe- 
matician, and  yet  two  lines  meeting  at  a  point  are  called  a 
triangle.  — U.  F.  P. 

[1129.]—"  R.  F.'s  "  problem  may  be  solved,  with  the  aid 
of  a  right  angled  triangle,  in  the  following  manner : - 
Given  A  B  =  au  ;  ^  B  A  C  =  40"^ ;  aud  difference  of  sides 
A  C  and  B  C  =  lO". 


eutranco  of  tho  HoteldoVille.    It  LudxcKuteiL  in  kilf  relief, 

in  bnmzo,  aud  isof  gr\ut  size,  meaiuringab-tit    lift    cn^li 

way,  aud  weighing  nearly   a  tun.     It  is   t 

stonework   by   means  of   to  or  more  br^-n 

into  sockets  m  the   m.irblo.     Tlio  Kti!|n'r 

of  the   Ca;s.'irs,  is  crowned  with  lii  n    m   la-- 

left  hand  aud  rusting  u|Hm    hbi   tb  d  ftcopiro. 

The  work  is  said  to  Iw  by  the  abb.- 


arg'ie  the  oaso  whou  [ : 

w.us  at  a  !■■"  t  •  uml-i 


STAINED    GLASS. 

A  STAINED  glass  memorial  window  ban  boon  placed  roooutly 

in  tho  north  side  of  St.  George's  Churoh,  Uuni^gato.  The 
window  was  prepared  by  Mtwsrs.  Warrington,  of  Hyde  Park, 
and  is  executed  in  the  architectural  htylo  of  the  tifieontti 
century.  The  general  character  of  tho  drawing  aud  canopv 
iaappropriatB.  Tlio  lattorconsisUsof  tliepassion-Ilower,  the 
blossoms  being  richly  blended  with  leaves.  The  subject  i« 
taken  from  tho  1st  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Samuel,  and 
ilhistratoslho  death  of  Jonathan. 


.11. 
;    1 


-  -,  luii  «uUuul 
:  llin  pruftiOlutt 


Lot  fall  a  perpendicular  from  B  on  A  C,  cutting  A  C  in  D 


^^^Z3 y- X- 

Then— As  log.  sin.  B  D  A,  90*^  =  10 

:  log.  A  B30  =    1.47712 

:  :  log.  ein.  A  B  D,  50^'   =    9.88420 


:log.  AD, 'iS"^  =    1.30137 

Let  D  C  =  X.  Then  A  C  =  (A  D  +  x)  =  23  +  s  ;  and 
BC  =  (23  +  x)  — 10  =  13  +  X.  Then— As  the  whole 
base  (23  +  x)  :  sum  of  the  other  two  sides,  30  +  (13  +  x) 
:  :  difference  of  those  sides,  30  —(13  +  x)  :  difference  of 
segments  of  base  (23  —  x) 

-.  (23  +  X)  (23  —  X)  =   1 30  -f  (13  +  X)  I   JSO  —  (13  +  x)} 

a  simple  equation,  from  which  x  =  7  10-13. 

.  ■.  A  C  =  23  -1-  X  =  23  +  7  10-13  =  30  10-13 ;  and  B  C  = 

13  +  X  =  13  +  7  10  13  =  20  10-i3.-J.  G.  Single. 


[1134.]— LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CUNSTRUCTIOX.— Charles  Cane  and  Co.,  of  Baltic  Wharf, 
Wisbeach,  write  to  say  that  they  should  be  glad  to  supply 
'  Young  Beginner  "  with  price  list  of  deals,  &c. 

[1135.]-QUESTION  IX  STATICS.— 

[C.  D.'s  answer  to  this  question  contains  some  algebraic 
signs  which  we  have  not  got,  and  cannot  procure.  Some  of 
C.  D.'s  signs  are  written  so  indistinctly  that  we  cannot 
make  them  out.— Ed.  B.  N.] 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  George,  Lord  Korthbrook ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles.  Earl  of  Romuey  ;  Francis  Wemyss  Charteria,  Esq. 
(commonly  called  Lord  Elcho)  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Bowyer  Adderley  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Austin  Bruce  ; 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart ,  M  D. ;  Sir'Charles  Lanyon, 
ICnt.  ;  LieutenaLt-Colonel  Charles  Brisbane  Ewart,  R.E. ; 
John  Robinj^on  M'Clean,  Esq.,  C.E.  ;  George  Clive,  Esq.  ; 
Francis  Sharp  Powell,  Esq.  ;  Acton  Smee  Ayrton,  Esq.  ; 
Roger  Sinclair  Aytonn,  Esq.;  Benjamin  Shaw,  Esij.; 
John  Lambert,  Esq. ;  James  Paget,  Esi}.,  F.R.C  S.  ;  Henry 
Wyldbore  Rumsey,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  Henrv  Wentworth  Acland, 
Esq.,  M.D.  ;  Robert  Christison,  Esj..  M.D.  ;  WiUiani 
Stokes,  Esq..  M.D.  ;  and  Samuel  Haughton,  clerk,  M.D; 
to  be  Iijr  Majesty's  commissiooer-s  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
po'-t  on  the  operation  of  the  sanitary  laws  for  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  rural  districts  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so 
far  as  these  laws  apply  to  sewerage,  drainage,  water  sup- 
ply, removal  of  refuse,  prevention  of  overcrowding  and 
other  conditions  conducive  to  the  public  health.  Also  to 
in  luire  into  and  report  upon  the  operation  of  the  law.s  for 
preventing  the  introduction  and  spreading  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  and  of  epidemics  injurious  to  the 
public  health.  Also  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
local  administration  of  the  aforesaid  s;mitary  laws,  namely, 
the  constitution  and  action  of  the  respective  governing  or 
managing  bodies  and  the  formation  of  the  districts  in 
which  these  laws  are  carried  into  execution.  AUo  to 
inquire  into  aud  report  upon  the  operation  of  that  part  of 
the  registration  system  which  relates  to  certificates  of 
causes  of  death,  with  power  to  suggest  imprpvements  in 
all  or  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  aud  in  particular  to 
distinguish  any  laws  that  should  be  obligatory  in  their 
operation  from  those  which  should  bo  permissive  only, 
and  any  laws  which  should  b3  generally  applied  from  those 
which  should  be  confined  to  populous  places  or  particular 
localities. — Qjzettc. 


STATUES.  iu:emorials,  etc. 

An-  equestrian  statue  of  the  xiressnt  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  just  bsen  fixed  over  the  new  gataways  that  lead  be- 
neath the  great  gallery  of  tho  Louvre  into  the  Place  dw 
Carrousel.  The  work  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  well- 
known  e  juestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  oror  the  central 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 
Re  Li'NDV  GuASiTE  Company.— On  the  19th  in8t.,iuthe 
Ctiaacery  Court,  Lsrd  Romilly  gave  judgment  in  thiscaso. 

m  which  two  petitions— one  bv  tho  National  IJimk  lof 
Ireland  aud  the  other  by  sharehol.lers— had  been  presvnt*^. 
prayiny  fur  au  order  to  wind  up  tho  Luudv  Granite  Com- 
pany. It  was  not  disputed  tha:  an  order  to  tliai  ellVct 
must  be  made,  but  thewecAJud  jiotition  contested  tho  claim 
(over  £13,000)  of  tho  National  Bank,  and  made  grave 
chargesagainst  tho  National  Bauk,  m  relation  to  tho  Lundy 
Granite  Company.  It  w;is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  de- 
sirable, to  enter  now  into  these  charges  in  detail.  It  was 
sufticientfor  thecj'u-t  tosay  that  the  charges  against  the 
directors  of  the  National  Bank,  or,  at  least,  four  of  thorn, 
were  thatthey  had  carried  on  a  species  of  tratlo  in  lauuch 
iug  and  winding  up  joint  stock  companies  for  their  own 
benefit ;  that,  iu  fact,  the  National  Bank  wan  the  Ijuidy 
Granite  Company,  that  tho  claim  of  the  Natioual  Bank  was 
illusory,  and  such  as  the  shareholders  of  tlie  Lundy  Granite 
Company  were  not  legally  liable  to  pay.  The  charges, 
which  were  supported  by  aiHdavits,  were  not  satisfactorily 
answered.  Indeed,  the  directors  avowed  that  thev  declined 
to  answer  the  cbar>;o»  fully,  on  tho  ground  that  this  wxs 
not  the  time  for  entering  into  them,  and  that  that  should 
be  done  iu  the  c -ui-we  tf  the  winding  up,  lie  could  not 
dismiss  the  petition  of  the  National  Bank  without  sayius 
that  their  claim  was  invalid,  but  at  present  he  could  not 
determine  that  question.  lie  could  not  dismiss 
the  second  petition  without  commg  to  tho  con 
elusion  that  the  cliarges  contained  in  it  were  fri^-olous  and 
unsubstantial;  but,  after  having  read  tho  whole  of  the 
evidence,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  matter  of  grave 
importance  to  be  tried,  and  that  tho  couduct  of  the 
directors  of  the  National  Bank  could  not  be  properly  dis 
posed  of  under  a  winding  up  order  obtained  aud  carried  ol 
by  tiiemselvea.  He  thought  the  beat  course  was  to  make 
one  wiuding-np  order  on  both  petitions;  but  that 
the  carriage  of  it  should  be  given  to  tho  second 
petitioners. 

Jenning  V,  Bull. — A^caseof  some  importance  in  con^ 
nection  with  the  Metropolitan  Buildings'  Act  came  before 
Sir.  D'Eyncourt  last  week  on  a  summons  taken  out  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Jennin^',  district  surveyor  for  tho  south  part 
of  St.  Marylebone,  against  Mr.  Edwin  Bull,  an  architect,  of 
10,  Holies- street,  Cavendish-square,  and  owner  of  a  honso 
No.  i),  Duke  street,  Portland- place.  It  appears  the  house 
iu  question  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  claim  for  district  sur 
veyor's  fees  made  iu  due  course,  his  fee  being  for  inspect 
ing  arches  under  public  ways,  lOs.,  which  Mr.  Bull  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  the  arches  had  not  been  touched. 
On  this  objection  being  made  Mr.  Jennings  witlidrew  his 
claim,  but  substituted  another  of  "a.  6d.,  for  "  alteration 
made  to  building  after  the  roof  had  been  covered  in,  situate 
in  front  of  No.  9,  Duke  street."  Such  "  building,"  Mr. 
Jenning  explained,  was  the  coal  cellar,  and  tho  alteration 
was  the  taking  down  a  portion  of  the  area  wall  on  which 
the  area  railings  stand,  and  an  alteration  entitled  him  to 
half  the  fee  charged  on  a  new  building  under -100  aupi!r 
ficial  feet  aud  one  story  high,  viz..  78  Od.  Mr.  BuUdenied 
his  liability,  contending  that  what  had  been  done  was  by 
way  of  necessary  repair,  and  moreover  that  vaulU  and  cel- 
lars under  public  ways  could  not  be  deemed  buildings;  if  so 
why  did  not  the  Act  style  them  so?  wherejis  it  continually 
referred  to  them  as  arches  and  fiooi-s  under  public  ways, 
and  there  was  a  distinct  fee  payable  to  the  districtsnrvoyor 
on  these  arches  and  floors  under  public  ways  being  dis- 
turbed. The  other  two  vaults  might  also  be  considered  build- 
ings, aud  why  had  not  Mr.  Jonning  charged  a  fee  on  each 
of  them?  In  support  of  these  views  Mr.  Bull  called  51  r. 
Henry  Baker,  district  surveyor  for  St.  Pancr.ia,  aud  stir- 
veyor  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  ho  stated  that  ho  h.ad 
inspected  thepremises,  9,  Duke  street,  and  found  thatwhat 
had  been  done  was  only  by  way  of  necessary  repair,  and  that 
a  cellar  or  vault  undera  public;  way  was  certainly  not  in 
his  opinion  a  building  under  tho  Act,  that  tho  area  wall  iu 
qiiestion  did  not  come  under  the  regulatiousof  tho  Act  a«  re- 
gards tho  material  it  w;isto  bo  built  of,  nor  was  it  liable  to 
the  fee  Mr.  Jenning  had  charged,  and  that  during  his  ex- 
perience of  more  than  thirty  ye;irs  as  district  surveyor  ho 
had  never  made  such  a  charge  or  Keen  such  a  charge  made. 
Mr.  D'Eyncourt  deferred  his  decision  for  a  week,  aud  now 
said  that  a  cellar  w.os  in  his  opiaiou  a  building,  and  that 
the  taking  down  a  portion  of  tho  area  wall  ho  considered 
WAS  the  external  wall  of  such  building,  and  as  such  was  Itablo 
to  the  foe  Mr.  .lenning  had  charged  ;  but  ho,  Mr  D'Eyn- 
court, thought  it  rather  a  harsh  proceeding,  inas- 
much as  he  had  ascertained  that  it  was  not  tho  pnictice  of 
district  surveyors  to  make  such  a  cliarge  ;  tlierefore  ho 
asked  Mr.  Jenning  whether  ho  would  pre:i.i  fur  an  order. 
Mr.  Jonningsaid  ho  merely  wihhed  the  migiatrato  to  de- 
cide under  the  Act.  Mr.  O'Eyncourt  said  ho  would  alloiT 
the  order  to  stand  over  for  three  day.s,  a-s  he  would  ccrtamlj 
grant  a  case  for  a  superior  court  if  Mr.  Bull  do^ired.  51  r. 
Bull  attended  at  the  cvuiralion  of  the  thn-o  days 
to  point  out  to  tho  mr.gistuito  that  there  wa.*  no 
appeal,  a  fact  that  the  magistrate's  attention  had 
been  called  to  bv  a  noto  from  5Ir.  Jenning.  51  r 
D'Eyncourt  said  ho  should  have  been  glad  if  there  Jiad 
been  an  appeal,  as  the  Act  wasdiiricult  of  constniction,  and 
required  arguing  on  b<ith  sides.  Mr.  Bull  said  lie  should 
not  have  appealed,  as  it  would  have  t;ikcn  up  far  too  much 
of  his  time,  but  he  regietted  not  being  bettor  preimrod  to 


(Dur  (Office  vMt. 

— ♦ — ■ 

Some  coloagal  Bcbomea  are  ia  band  by  tho 
Freuch  govorniueut  and  fluauoiora  for  iu>|>roriag 
Troiivillti,  tho  now  w  itoriug-iiUoo  on  tlia  Noriuiu 
coast,  ucar  Havre,  which  haa  lately  bocomo  a  plaoo 
of  KnglUh  resort.  Thoro  are  already  •oin<«  liua 
buikliiigii  there,  erected  by  a  Krouoh  architect, 
who  dutiuguUhed  hiinnaK  iu  the  LuudoD  oompo- 
titiou  lor  the  Palace  u£  Oovernmeut. 

The  oarlicat  architoctiiral  periodical  in  EagUod 
appears  to  have  been  tho  Bui(J.;r.i'  J/u.;a:iii«,  or 
ilanthlij  C'oiii'ani.jii  fur  Arcli  Ucts,  Ciriicnlfri, 
Hasina,  Hn'cWiy-irs,  .J-c  London:  1771.  It  wa« 
in  quarto,  and  tho  whole  serieD  contained  185 
plates.  Iu  live  or  six  years  we  shall  complete  the 
centenary  of  tho  architectural  press. 

Tho  death  is  announced  at  a  premature  age  of 
Harmer  E.  Moore.  He  was  for  some  time  engi- 
neer of  tho  Smyrna  aud  Calabar  railway.  Jt  it 
supposed  illneis  waj  brought  on  by  uvor-excrtion 
in  preparing  the  drawings  for  a  totvuhall  compe- 
tition, iu  which  he  carried  oil'  a  premium  of  fifty 
guineas.     He  was  a  very  fair  amateur  artist. 

A  correspondent  says  : — In  its  essence,  then, 
Ritualism  as  now  cultivated,  both  in  its  milder 
aud  ita  more  avidacious  forms,  is  an  icitbetic 
movement.  It  is  a  protest  against  tho  miserable 
meagreness  and  ugliness  of  tho  old-fashioned 
puritanical  rigorism.  Its  oonuoctiou  with  the 
Roman  eucharistic  dogmas,  and  Roman  Mario. 
latry  and  saint  worship  in  general,  it  liltlo  more 
than  accidental.  Undoubtedly,  the  iPsthetic 
system  of  public  worship  finds  in  sacramentalism, 
and  especially  in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  its  development.  But 
that  is  all.  The  spirit  of  Ritualism— that  ia,  a 
love  for  something  more  than  a  bare  decorum  in 
public  services — is  everywhere  at  work.  It  haa 
covered  the  country  with  restorations  of  churchea, 
cathedrals,  and  chapels,  and  with  new  churchea 
and  chapels  almost  innumerable.  High  C'hurch,- 
Low  Church,  Middle  Church,  Wesleyan,  Inde|>cn 
dent,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  ultra-l'rot«Unt,  and 
ultra-Roman  alike— every  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  caught  the  soft  infection. 

A  writer  in  tho  Daihj  If  cat  says  : — To  those 
who  have  advocated  tho  concentration  of  the  L\w 
Courts,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  fuid  that  when  their 
labours  seemed  destined  to  bear  fruit,  when 
Parliament  has  given  its  assent,  when  tho  site  haa 
been  purchased,  and  nothing  left  but  the  choice 
of  the  design,  the  prospect  of  this  generation  pro- 
liting  1  y  these  labours  grows  daily  more  faint.  A 
few  persons  of  sanguine  temperament  thought 
that  when  the  battle  of  tho  architecta  waa  ended 
the  work  would  go  on  vigorously.  Well,  tho  ar- 
chitect was  nominated  several  months  ago,  and  not 
a  step  in  advance  has  yet  been  made.  The  site  is 
not  even  cleared  for  the  rece|)tion  of  tho  founda- 
tiou.  There  appear.^  no  likelihood  of  tho  uninha- 
bited tenements  which  partially  cover  it  being 
pulled  down  for  years  to  come.  One  or  two  men 
are  employed  at  intervals  to  demolish  these  housea 
and  cart  away  tho  materials,  and  they  will  doubt- 
leas  succeed  in  CniAing  their  ta.ik  in  the  course  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  When  we  remember  that 
private  enterprise  can  design  and  erect 
a  Crystal  Palac;  in  ono  year,  wo  may  fairly 
ask  the  Cioverument  to  arrange  for  tho  erection 
of  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  tho  coumo  of  at  least  ten 


years. 
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The  following  candidates  have  been  admitted 
students  of  the  iustitution  of  Civil  Enf^ineers  : 
Charles  Toler  Burke,  George  Ernest  Faithfull. 
Henry  James  Samson,  and  Herbert  de  Symons 
Skipper. 

The  monument  to  Ingres,  the  distinguished 
Fcench  artist,  has  been  recently  completed  at 
Pfere-la-Chaise.  It  consists  of  a  Greek  cippus, 
designed  by  M.  Baltard,  architect,  and  a  bust  of 
the  artist  by  M.  Bonassieu. 

The  inhabitants  of  Holloway  and  Islington  are 
much  disappointed  at  the  decision  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  respecting  Finsljury  Park.  They 
were  originally  promised  250  acres,  then  it  was 
cut  <lown  to  131,  now  it  only  consists  of  118 
acres,  yet  the  Metropolitan  Board  still  intend  to 
sell  twenty  acres — the  number  originally  fixed 
upon  when  the  area  was  to  consist  of  250  acres — 
for  building  purposes.  The  St.  Pancras  Vestry 
and  the  Holborn  Board  of  Works  favour  the 
Metropolitan  Board's  proceedings  from  motives  of 
economy.  There  seems  to  be  now  no  means  open 
to  the  disappointed  inhabitants  except  an  appeal 
to  P.irliament. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  was  held  yesterday 
■week  in  the  hall,  5,  St.  Andrew-square— Mr 
Alexander  Ballantine,  president,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Shiells  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Js'otes  on 
Architectural  Detail."  He  commenced  by  refer- 
ring to  the  several  merits  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture,  and  coutiuued  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  prominent  features  in  architectural  deta'l, 
pointing  out  what  he  considered  worthy  of  study 
and  what  should  be  avoided.  After  remarks  from 
several  of  the  members,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  Ross  to  Mr.  Shiells  and  cor- 
dially agreed  to. 

M.  Legros,  a  French  artist,  who  has  resided  in 
London  for  several  years,  and  who  has  made  him- 
self a  certain  reputation  for  his  pictures  of  inci- 
dents of  monastic  life  (his  lectern  exhibited  two 
years  ago,  and  the  refectory  in  last  year's  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition,  will  be  remembered),  has 
presented  the  Museum  of  Dijon  with  a  pictuie 
which  formed  part  of  the  Paris  salon  of  1801.  It 
represents  a  calvary  in  the  Campagna,  in  front  of 
which  a  group  of  women  are  kneeling  in  prayer. 
This  group  is  all  that  remains  of  a  picture  that 
many  of  the  artist's  fi  lends  will  recollect  to  have 
seen  in  his  studio  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  then  called  "The  Removal  of  the  Bier." 
This  li'^ture  has  been  entirely  repainted.  M. 
Legros  is  engaged  upon  a  picture  of  St.  Sebastian, 
of  which  report  speaks  well. 

The  Hotel  Carnavalet,  Paris,  formerly  the 
residence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  museum  for  the  antiquities  of  Paris. 
An  interesting  operation  is  now  being  carried  out, 
namely,  the  transplanting,  stone  by  stone,  a 
curiousarcb,  constructed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
and  which  formed  part  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
P.ifecture  of  Police.  This  arch  originally  crosced 
thi'  old  Rue  de  Nazareth  ;  it  formed  a  communi- 
c  ion  between  two  public  offices,  the  Cour  des 
Comptea  and  the  gallery  of  the  Archives. 


MEETIKGS 


FOR    TEE 
WEEK. 


ENSUING 


Monday.— Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— 
"  On  Mosaic  Decoration,"  bv  A.  II.  Lavard 
M.P..  D.CL.  ■  ■*       ' 

Tdesday.— Institution  of  Civil   Eugineore —"  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Rivtrr  Withain,  and  of  its  Kstuary 
and  of  the   Woiks  upon  it,"  by  M    A     H 
Wheeler,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  8. 
Anthropological  Society,  8. 

■WlDNEsDAY.-Society  of  Arts.— "  Further  notes  on  the 
Productive  Industries  of  Natal,"  by  Dr.  Mann. 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  speciai 
Commissioner  fur  the  Colony,  8. 

Thcrsdat. — Linnean  Society,  8. 


Crah  Uefos. 


TENDERS. 

Cateriiam.— For  the  erection  of  a  dwelling  house  and 
flhopon  the  God^tone  road,  Calerham,  Surrej.  Mr  Geo 
liobson,  architect : — 

5^|1    £679  10 

ga'i«T  ; •■ firs   0 

Francis  (acceptedj 050    0 

Eliiff (J43    (J 

Chislkiiurst.— For  the  erection   of  a  villa  residence 
with  bomidarv  «all9,  &c  ,  complete,  at  Chiolehuret,  Kent 
for  D.  Chrtttcll,  Esq.    Joseph  8.  Jloye,  architect  ■— 
Grover  (accepted;  £4016 


London.— For  rebuilding  No.  22,  Villiers-street,  Strand, 

for  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Sons.     Mr.  W.  H.  Saundei-s,  aiohi- 

tect.      Quantities  supplied    by    Messrs.    Rake   and   Rau- 

weU:— 

Carter  and  Son  £1.^.(57 

Barley 1211 

Downs  11-7 

Macey    10  S 

Clemence 1030 

Read S54 

Ramsoate. — For  the  erection  of  a  villa  on  lots  5,  6,  and 

7,  of  the  Ellington   estate,    for  Mr.  Cooper.     Mr.  John  R. 

Collett,  architect  :  — 

Wade £1005  10     0 

Forewalk 995  19  U 

Osborne 98S     0     0 

Duckett 978     0     0 

Elgar 915     0     0 

Kelson  (accepted)   875  10     0 

SouTHALL. — For  the  erection  of  cisterns  and  water  pipes 

at  St.  Marylebone  Schools,  Southall.     Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 

architet-t : — 

Dennis  and  Scruby    £495     0 

Eeubam  and  Sous... 450     0 

Jt-nniui^s    41S     0 

Jeakes  and  Co 398     7 

Potter  and  Sons 375     0 


COMPETITIONS. 

India. — Public  Works'  Department.— Competitive  er- 
amiuatious  for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Estiiblishment  in  the  month  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office, 

Priory  E-statfi:,  Dover. — December  15.— For  laying  out 
about  13  aere3  of  building  land.  Premiums  of  50  aud  25 
guineas.     Mr.  S.  Finuis,  Biggin- street,  Dover. 

South  Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton  (Surrey). — 
February  2. — For  designs  for  the  erection  of  an  infant 
establtahment  adjoining  the  present  schools.  Premiums  of 
40  guineas  each  for  the  three  designs  considered  the 
best.  J.  Burgess,  clerk  to  the  managers,  Yestry  Hall, 
Walworth. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Leicester  Waterworks. — December  8. — For  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  storage  reservoir,  &c. ,  and  for  the 
erection  of  an  engine  aud  boiler  house,  and  other  works. 
J.  H.  Williams,  pecretaiy,  Waterworks  offices,  Bowling 
Green-street,  Leicester. 

Hampton  Court  AND  Walton  Bridge^.— December  Itj. 
Tender  for  tolls.     Mitre,  Hampton  Court. 

St.  James's  Church,  Great  Yarmouth. — December  12. 
— For  the  erection  of  a  portion  of  this  church.  J.  P.  Sed- 
don,  architect.  12,  Park  street.  Westminster. 

Reigate. — For  completing  a  residence  at  Reigate.  J.  F. 
Matthews,  Loudon  road,  Reigate. 

St.  Marv  Abbott.  Ken.sincton.— For  the  construction 
of  about  l.lOUft.  of  brick  sewer.  Mr.  J.  Whitchurch,  sur- 
veyor, 7,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Streatham. —December  1.  —  For  the  construction  of 
about  3,4Siift.  of  brick  sewers.  A.  A.  Coraellis,  Battersea 
rise,  Wandsworth,  S.  W. 

Lincolnshire.— December  5.— For  the  restoration  of 
Gnn'iy  Church,  near  Burgh  Station.  J.  Fowler,  architect, 
Louth. 

Brlstol  AND  Exeter  Railway.— December  3.— For  pur- 
cliase  of  old  stores,  brass,  iSic.  A.  Moore,  secretary.  Railway 
offices,  Bristol. 

Leicester  Waterworks.— December  S. -For  the  ex 
ecution  of  tlie  vporks  comprised  in  Nos.  4  and  5  contracts. 
J.  H.  Williams,  secretary. 

Baukord.— For  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  other 
buildings  in  counectiou  with  the  union.  R.  B.  Spencer, 
clerk  to  the  Guardians. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

November  16. 

At  the  Mart.  —By  Mr.  Whittingham.— Freehold 
building  land,  situati^  in  Reudle^ham  road,  Claphani, 
in  45  lots— Lot  1  sold  for  £3(0;  loti  2  to  4,  £125  each; 
lots  5  and  6,  £140  each ;  lot  7,  £475  ;  lots  8  to  13,  £120 
each  ;  hita  14  to  21,  £105  each  ;  lots  22  to  25,  £iOO  each  ; 
lot  26.  £450  ;  lots  27  to  29,  £215  each  ;  lots  30  and  31,  f  85 
each  ;  lots  32  to  34,  £i)0  each  ;  lota  35  to  38,  £85  each  ;  lots 
39  to  45,  £80  each. 

Freehold  two  cottages,  situate  in  Western  lane,  Nightin- 
gale lane,  Clapham— 1^425. 

Freehold  two  cottages,  situate  in  Western  lane.  Nightin- 
gale l.iiie,  Clapham— £425. 

P'leehold  two  cottages,  situate  in  We.5tern  lane,  Nightin- 
gale lane,  Clapham— £455. 

. ,    „  November  17. 

At  Garraway'a.— By  Messrs.  Warlters  and  Lovejoy.— 
Leasehold  premises,  No.  23,  Paternoster  row,  prmlucing 
£562  per  annum,  term  50  years  from  1807,  at  ilGO  per 
annum— £5,040. 

, ,    ,     ,,  November  18. 

At  the  Mart. -By  Mr.  A.  Savill.— Leasehold  house  and 
Bhop,  No.  37,  Great  Tower  atreet,  aud  three  tenements 
Nos  '.4  to  20,  Beer  lane,  producing  £117  Us.  per  annum, 
term  19  years  unexpii-ed,  at  £i6  per  annum— £1,050. 

.^  ^,    ,,  November  19. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.  Geo.  Newman  — Ltasehold  profit 
rental  of  JtlOi  per  annum  'for  IS  years)  secured  on  Nos  20 
22,  aud  24,  Essex  road,  Islington -£610.  '      ' 

November  20. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Rushwoith,  Abbott,  and 
Companj-.— Freehold  7a.  Ir.  5p.  of  buihliug  land,  witii 
reaidunco  thereon,  known  as  Royston  liall  Kilburn  — 
£7,400. 

By  Me.s3r8,  Norton,  Triat,  Watney,  aud  Company.  — Lease- 
hold residence  known  as  Springfield  House,  Lower  Tulse 
hill,  let  on  lease  at  £130  per  annum,  teim  72  years  unex- 
pired, at  £31  Cs.  per  annum— £l,i00. 

.       ,  November  23. 

At  the  Mart,— By  Mr.  Whittintjham.-Frechold  build 
iDg  laud,  situate  at  Stamford  bill,  in  29  lota,  lots  1  to 


35  comprised  previous  sales  :— Lots  36  to  38  sold  for  £l?iO 
each;  lots  30  to  41,  £145  each;  lots  42  to  44,  £130  each  ; 
lot  45,  £175;  lot  46,  £310;  lot  47,  £100;  lots  48  to  50, 
£•"  0  each  ;  lot  51,  £80  ;  lots  52  and  53,  £65  each  ;  lot  54; 
eiOO;  lot  55,  £85  ;  lot  .58,  £100  ;  lot  o9,  £95  ;  lot  60,  £100, 
lot  61,  £&0  ;  lot  62,  £ijO;  lot  63,  £180;  lot  61,  £140;  lot  65 
£r0. 

By  Messrs.  Bromley,  Son,  and  Kelday.  —  Leasehold 
improved  rental  of  £30  per  annum  on  Nos.  1  and  2,  St. 
George's  mews.  Regent's  Park  road,  term  79  years  from  1S53 
—£310. 

Leasehold  residence.  No.  13,  Theberton  street,  Upper 
street.  Islington,  producing  £61  per  annum,  terra  82  yeara 
from  1S32,  at  £6  16s,  per  annum— £670. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  35,  Northampton  street,  Clerken- 
well,  let  at  £34  per  annum,  term  73  yeara  from  1805,  at  £1 
per  annum  -£155. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  No3.  7  to  9,  New  Charles  street, 
City  road,  producing  £63  10s.  per  annum,  term  99  years 
from  1843,  at  £10  lOs.  per  annum  — £5  5. 

November  21. 

At  the  Mart.  -  By  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  and 
Farmer.  —  Reversionary  interest  of  a  gentleman,  aged  2 S. 
to  one  third  of  a  freehold  estate,  known  ns  the  "  FirJa," 
in  ttie  parish  of  Lydd,  Kent,  comprising  35  acres  of  marsh 
land,  with  cottage  and  buildings,  subject  to  an  annuity 
of  £90  during  the  life  of  a  lady,  age  65  years  -£200. 

By  Me.'srs.  Toplia  and  Harding. — Leasehold  residence. 
No.  30,  Mornington  road,  Regent's  Park,  term  66 g  years, 
at  £22  per  annum— £470. 


BANKRUPTS. 

to  surrender    in    RARINnnALt,-STREPrT. 

.Ambrey  Hercules  Aiigell,  Chalvey,  near  Slough,  builder, 
December  2 — Edward  Charles  Birt,  East  ludia  road,  con- 
tractor, December  2,  at  12— Charles  Jabez  Cash,  White- 
horae street.  Stepney,  zincworker,  December  3 -Benjamin 
Chandler,  Worth,  Sissex,  builder,  December  2,  at  1-John 

Smith,    Applefird   road,    Westbourne  Park,  stonemason 

James  Edward  Ward,  Plaistow,  builder,  December  3.  at  11 
—  Edward  Foley,  Leyton,  E;sex,  builder.  December  9.  at 
1 — William  Mackenzie,  Colcliester  street,  Pimhco,  builder 
December  9,  at  12 — William  Spariow,  Acton,  carpenter, 
December  10,  at  11  -Joseph  S  juirrell,  South  Norwood, 
locksmith,  December  9,  at  2— William  Townsend,  St, 
Mary  Cray,  builder,  December  7,  at  11— Joseph  Wheeler, 
Althnrpe  road,  Wandsworth  Common,  builder,  December 
9,  at  12. 

TO  SURRENDER    IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

John  Buckley.  Davenham,  Cheshire,  builder,  December 
3,  at  11— Richard  James  Lawes,  Caister,  carpenter.  De- 
cember 1,  at  12 — Matthew  Duckworth,  Bowling,  York- 
shire, stonemason,  December  4,  at  9.15— Robert  Joseph 
Jones,  Liverpool,  builder,  December  4,  at  11— Nicholas 
Thomas,  Merthyr  Tydtil,  contractor,  December  8,  at  11.30^ 
Frederick  Woor,  Loddon,  brickmaker,  December  9,  at   10. 

NOTICE3  OK  SITTl-NOa   FOR  LAST    EXAMINATION. 

December  II.  R.  Goncb,  Heitford  road,  Kingsland, 
plumber  and  glazier— December  11,  J.  H.  Lance,  Croydon, 
builder— December  11.  J.  M.  Smith,  Cornhill,  architect- 
December  14,  W.  II.  Kimrains,  East  End,  Finchley,  brick 
merchant— Uecemher  14,  V.Cooper,  Lewisham,  builder — 
December  8,  J.  Finning,  Piuhoe,  Devonshire,  builder- 
December  5,  J.  H.  Bates,  Wolverhampton,  brick  dealer  — 
December  16,  A.  Barrett,  D^inbead  St  Andrew,  stonemason 
—December  3,  B.  Scotting,  Wilton  road.  Shepherd's  Bush, 
builder— January  8,  J.  W.  Somervilie.Meyrick  road,  Clap- 
ham  Junction,  plumber — Jaimary  11,  J.  P  Crowther, 
Marlborough  square,  Chelsea,  stonemason— January  12,  W. 
Crimp,  Dale  road,  Kentish  Town,  caqjenter— December  9, 
E.  Flanagan,  Ashtead,  builder— December  9,  E  Froat, 
Forest  hill,  builder -December  22.  W.  Clamp,  Leicester, 
builder— December  11.  E.  C.  M.  Walker  and  D.  A.  Jonea, 
Liverpool,  timber  merchants — December  4,  W.  F.  Ireland, 
Boltou,  slater— December  15,  T.  Holmes,  Tranmere, 
Cheshire,  architect -December  7,  A.  Kane,  Carlisle, 
joiner. 

PARTNERSHrPS  DISSOLVED. 

Dowbigginaud  Leggo,  Leeds,  builders- Palmer  and  Co  , 
Old  street,  varnish  manufacturers— Younger  and  Co., 
Leeda,  timber  merchants. 

DIVIDES'IiS. 

December  9,  H.  Shepherd,  Old  street  road,  timber 
merchant— December  17,  S.J.  and  J.  Dudbridge,  Stroud, 
builders. 

scotch  sequestration. 

Andrew  David  Crow  anil  amea  Horatio  Thomson,  Loch- 
gilphead, buildei-s,  November  25,  at  12. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chanta,  Bath.  Liat  of  Prices  at  the  Quarriea  and  Depots, 
alao  Coat  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Corshani: 
WiJta.— [Advt.] 


LATEST   PRICES   OP   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Tluber,  dutv 

Teak     load  £10  10 

Quebec,  red  pine 3  10 

,,  yellow  pine..  3  0 
St.  John  N.B.  yellow  0  0 
Quebec  OiLk,  wMt«..     K     i 

„       birch 3   15 

„       elm    4     0 

Oantzic  oa,k 4    S 

fir  2  10 

Meine!  flr   2  10 

Ki,'H 2  15 

Swedish 2    2 

MftflLe.Quobecredpiiie   -1    0 
M       yellow  piue..     4  10 
LathwocKi.Dautzic.fm    C  lf> 
.,       St.  Peteraburg  7  10 
DealB.  prC..12(t.  byS 
by  9  Id.,  duty  2e  per 
lotid,  dmwLiKk  2b. 
Qut*lipc,  wliite  spriK-e  18 
t't.Jobn,  whit«8pr\ice  18 
Yellow    pine,  per  r»« 
dnced  C. 
,  Canvia,    lat  qualltr.  16 

3nd  do u 


1b  per  load  D  ^wbttck,  1b. 

12  10  Archftiiitel.  yellow  ..  £10  10  £1S 
St.  Petersburg,  yel...  10    n  12 

Finland  6    0  8 

Bleinel 0    0  0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       9    0  8  l'> 

,,       wbiU    8    0  9    0 

e,  yellow <>    0  10  10 

3i>derli;.m       9    C  10  10 

CTiriatiiiuia,    jicr    C, 
3     0      12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in, 

3     0      yellow 10  10  13    0 

Deck  Plaok.  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  14  19 

6    0  CoHicB  Stonk  pr  ton    6    0  8    0 

6  10  Oils.  Ac. 

8  ll'  -ieal,  pale....per  tuo  35  1)  0    0 

Sperm  body il5    0  0    0 

Cod 3»    0  0    0 

Whule,  Stb.  Sha,  p»,le  38    0  "0 

13  0  Olive,  Oallipoli ««     0  73     0 

IS    0  Cocoiuiut,  Cochin.tot)  fiS     0  SS    0 

I'ftlm,  due 44  10  45    0 

Linneed    28    0  34    0 

18  10  Rapeeeed,  Eng.pale..  S3  li)  0    0 

13  10  Oottonieed 27   0  31    0 


December  4,  1868. 


THE   BUILDING  NEWS. 


LONDON,  FBIDAT,  DECEMBER  4,  18«S. 


FAIRFORD  ^IXDOWS  AND  THE 
EOYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  IIsSTI 
TUTE. 

THE   beautiful   stained  glass   windows  at 
Fairford  hare  so  long,  notwithstanding  the 
out.of-the-wa.v  place  where  thevare,  excited  the 
interest  of  all  who  care  for  such  things,  that  no 
assertion  of  Mr.  Holt  is  more  unfounded  than 
that  the}'  have  been  neglected  by  artists  and 
the  public  in  general.     It  is  true  that  the  claims 
of  Albert  Durer   to   the  authorship  of  them 
had  not  been  publicly  and  seriously  advocated 
before  Mr.  Holt  produced  his  marvellous  and 
audacious  list  of  assertions  unsupported  by 
one  jot   of  evidence,   grounded  upon  a  jud<»- 
ment  which  was  formed   without   even  the 
trouble  being  taken  of  seeing  the  things  com- 
mented   upon.       Never   was  a   controversy 
carried  on  with  such  an   exhibition  of  con- 
tempt for  all  the  judgment  of  predecessors  and 
contemporaries,  and  with  so  little   to  justify 
the  assumption  of  such   an  unusual  tone  o"f 
self-assertion.       Jlr.    Holt,   as    a   writer    in 
Notes  and  Queriea  has  remarked,  is  unable  to 
take  up  his  pen  without  being  obliged  to  lau"h 
or  smile,  or  give  ironical  thanks  for  supposed 
but  mis- directed    kindness.      Mr.   Holt  has 
made  up  his  own  mind  apparentlv  withoutany 
data  to  go  upon,  except  trifling  fancied  scraps 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  then  he  seems 
furious  with  the  world  because  theywantsome- 
thing  more.     We  are  not  going  toquestion  for 
a    moment  the    importance  of  the  series  of 
glasspictures  atFairford.  Weh.avealwayscon- 
sidered  them  among  the  most  charming"  speci- 
mens both  for  colour  and  design  that  we  have 
seen.     All  we  object  to  is  the   attribution   of 
them  to  Albert  Durer,  whose  style  none   of 
thern  in  the  least  resemble  ;  and  even  if  they 
did  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  evidence 
than  has  yet  been  produced  to  prove  that  they 
were  executed  by  that  giant  of  an  artist.  The  at- 
tempt.to  prove  his  concern  in  this  matter  upon 
such  data  as  Mr.  Holt  brings  forward  is  almost 
ridiculous.    If  he  could  point  out  the  hand  of 
the  master,  by  comparison  with  acknowledcred 
works,  and,  better  still,  if  he  could  produce 
some    collateral  evidence  of  Albert  Durer's 
connection  with  glass  painting,  he  would  have 
commanded     respect  and  have   merited  the 
thanks  of  all  who   take   interest  in   his    bio- 
graphy.    But  that  he  considers  far  from  ne- 
cessarv.      When    "J.   C.   .1.,"  in  the   Stan- 
dard, insisted  upon  some  direct  affirmative  do- 
cumentary evidence  of  Durer's  having  to   do 
with  glass   painting,   and  especially  that   at 
Fairford,  he  was  met  by  an  attempt   to   turn 
his  letter  into  ridicule.     Mr.  Holt  presumed 
that  the  writer  expected  him  to  find  and  pro- 
duce the  original  invoice  to  the  goods  : 
"  James  Thane,  Esq., 
Dr.  to  Albrecht  Durer,  of  Nuremberg. 
To  28  windows  painted  for  your  ch.,  &c." 
Does  Mr.  Holt  know  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  few  names  of  architects,  painters,  or 
sculptors  of  the  middle  ages,  and  some  as  late 
as  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Western  Europe  at 
least,  can  be  identified  except  by  evidence  very 
nearly  approaching  to  that  which  appears   so 
impossible  and  absurd  to  him— very  nearly  all 
we  know  of  medieval  architects,  &c.,  is  from 
the  entries  in  the  church  accounts  or  chroni- 
cles ?     Neither  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,   nor 
Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  parading  their 
names.     They  did  their  lovely  work  for  the 
love   of  it,  so  that  in  the  finest   illuminated 
books,  for  instance,  we  hardly  ever  see  a  name, 
date,  or  place.     One  cannot  help  admiring  so 
unselfish  and  noble  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
these  people,  though  historically  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  we  have  lost  such  interesting  informa- 
tion.    It  would  not  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  prove  the  English  origin  of  the  charming 
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he  ^vTiterhad  not  fortunately  and  contrary  to 

he  skilled  eye   o  guide  us  to  pronounce  "upon 

P,lu^^''}n"^'V/  "'«  Rlorious  Tennyson 
Psalter  and  Queen  Mary's  Book  2  B  7       For 

hnl'?t'°?  ^\'-  "°''''  ''^g^ni^t,  that  we  are 
bound  to  tind  a  name  for   the  author  of  these 
windows  if  we  reject  that  of  Albert  Durer  is 
groundless.  There  are  comparatively  few  win- 
dows or  sculptures,  or  builJings  either,  before 
U.00  to  which  you  can  assign   the  names  of 
the  ar  ists  or  architects.    By  the  way,  we  may 
as  well  here  express  our  surprise  at  Mr.  Holfs 
difficulty  about  the  first  printed  books  want- 
ing names  dates,  and  places,  and  his  asser- 
tion that  there  must  be  some  particular  inten- 
tion m  the  omission.  Why,  we  should  like  to 
know,  should  it  be   expected   that  the  first 
printed  books  should  have  these  when  we  know 
that  of  the  MSS.,  in  strict  imitation  of  which 
—(so    strict,     in    fact,    that     at     the   first 
glance  the  unpractised  eye  would    mistake 
the  one   for  the  other) -these  printed  books 
were  made,  not  one  in  a  thousand  had  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ?     We  will  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  block  books  because  no 
one  with  any  knowledge  of   art  can  for  a 
moment  believe  that  thev  were  all  or  any  of 
them  the  work  of  Albert  Durer,  bearin"  as 
they  do  upon  the  face  of  them  various  dates 
hands,  and  countries,  and,  secondly,  because  we 
know  it  IS  quite  useless  to  try  to  persuade  Mr. 
Holt.     When  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys   alle"ed 
the  existence  of  a  block  book  in  a  bindin^'of 
1420  or  '30,  we  were  told  at  once  that  either 
the  date  or  the  binding  was  wronrr,  or  that 
the  book  had  been,  for  some  fraudulent  pur- 
pose, inserted  in  the  old  cover  of  some  MS. 
So  again  when  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Royai 
Archreological  Institute,  he  was  told  that  there 
was  a  date  perfectly  plain,  though  partly  obli- 
terated— Anno  Domini  1467—"  he  did.  not 
believe    in    Anno  Domini    at    all,    at    any- 
thing like  the  date.     The  date  had  been  put 
on."    In  neither  of  these  cases  did  he  make 
the  assertion  because  lie  knew  it  to  be   true. 
They  interfered  with  his  theory,  and  so  they 
couldn't  be  true.    He  had  never  seen  either,  lie 
allowed ;  but  what  of  that  !    His  theory  was 
right,  and  if  facts  were  against  it,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts.     But  the  most  amusing 
case  of  all  was  the  celebrated  St.  Christoohcr, 
at  Althorp,  with  the  date  1.52.3.     The  parti- 
cular copy,  by  the  bye,  in  the  Spencer  collec- 
tion, has  always   been  allowed  to  have  been 
printed  with   printing   ink,   by    a    printinc 
press,  though  the  block  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  date   inscribed.      Well,  this  is  the  way 
Mr.  Holt  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  gentleman 
about  to  contest,  in  the  most  positive  and 
not  over-courteous  manner,  the  opinion  of  the 
general  public  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  examine  so    well  known  a  print  as  this  ; 
especially  when  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Caven- 
dish Boyle  is  so  well  known.    But  no  such 
thing ;  withouteven  having  seen  the  original  he 
pens  this  sentence  :  "  I  am  an  utter  unbeliever 
in  dates  of  literary  andartistic  curiosities  prior 
to  1500.     As  the  most  perfect  justification  of 
ray  disbelief  in  early  dates,  I  denounce  the 
date  upon  Lord  Spencer's  St.  Christopher  of 
1423,  so  implicitly  believed  to  this  moment  to 
be  the  earliest  known  woodcut  with  a  date, 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  that  the  true  date  is  1493. 
I  further  say  that  this  forgery  was  effected  by- 
altering  the  C  of  the  X  C  into  an  X,  by  which 
simple   process  seventy  years  was  forthwith 
addedtothe date  ;  and  lalso declare  thatthe St. 
Christopher    in    question   was   executed    by 
Albrecht  Durer,  at  Colmar,  in  14.03,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  brother  of  Martin 
Schon."     Now  here  we  see  he  attributes  this 
cut  to  Albert  Durer,  not  because  it  is  in  the 
least  like  anything  that  he  is  known  to  have 
done — it  is  no  more  like  his  work  than  it  is  like 
Bewick's — but  simply  because  of  thedatewhich 
he  or  his  authority  supposed  had  been  dis- 
covered. Of  any  other  reason  than  the  supposed 
date  and  Albert  Durer  at  that  date  having 
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been  at  the  place  named  for  the  assignment 
of  the  woodcut  to  him,  Mr.  Holt  Rava  not  a 
wwj.     But  then  unfortunately  the  dite,  alter 
all,  IS  no  Jorgerij.    The  writer  of  the  above 
positive  statement  U  oblig.nl  to  acknowte.lKe 
that  the  pnnt  has  not  been  tampered  with 
lie   then,   upon  the  di»cove^^•,  coolly,   aa  if 
nothing  had  happened,  «UrU  "another  theorr 
that  the  date  has  to  do  with  the  legend  oul'v 
and  not  with  the  cut.     If  he  can  only  give  a 
good  reason  for  this— we  will  not  say  opinion— 
this  ipse  dixit,  we  shall  bo  glad  to  "give  it  the 
attention  it    deserves.       In    the    meantime, 
considering  that  in  the  long  letlem  in  SoU, 
and  QuencM,  in  which  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
things   are  feariessly  declared  to  be  proved 
not  one  difficulty  is  really  met  nor  a  sinsle 
position  established,  it  will  be  waste  of  our 
time  and  that  of  our  readers  to  discuM  that 
part  of  the  question  further.     At  the  openinc 
meeting  of  the  Archmological   Institute,  at 
which  Canon     Rock    presided,    Mr.   Fuller 
Russell  combated  the  position  Mr.  Holt  had 
taken  in  respect  to  the  Fairford  windows,  and 
proved  the  untenablcness  of  the  joU  of  cir- 
cumstantial    evidence     by     which    he    had 
attempted  to  make  out  hia'ca-se.     These  were 
that  Albert  Durer  was  the  inventor  of  the 
particular  cruciform  fleurde  lit  nimbus  which 
occurs    in   the   Nurembert/  Chronicle  and  in 
books  from  the  Koberger  Press  between  1490 
and  1500,  A.   Koberger  being   godfather  of 
.\lbert  Durer.   Secondly,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  portrayed  the  angel  and  demon  receiving 
the  souls  of  the  two  thieves  in  the  Crucifiiion. 
Thirdly,   that  the  lily  and  sword  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  our  Blessed  Lord  sitting 
in  judgment  were  his  invention.     Fourthly, 
that  as  far  as  Germany  was  concerned,  Albert 
Durer  was  the  original  and  first  delineator  of 
the  meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin,  her  presentation  in  the  Temple, 
her  marriage  to  St.  Joseph.     First  of  all  he 
affirmed  that  they  had  never  been  painted 
before  1500,  but  finding  that  this  would  not 
do,  he,  as  usual,  shifted  his  ground  and  inserted 
the  words  "in  Germany."    In  the  .^tawlard 
of  September  24,  soon  after  the  promulgation 
of  these  claims,   a  writer  pointed  out   very 
clearly  that  if  Mr.  Holt  could  i)rove  theiu  all 
to   be  true— which,    however,  was  virtually 
quite  impossible — he  would  still  be  scarcely  a 
step  nearer  to  anything  like  proof  that  Albert 
Durer  painted  the   Fairford   glass,  and   gave 
plain  examples  where  far  more   convincing, 
similar  proof  might  be  given   on  paper  in 
favour   of  works  which,  from  other  reasons, 
the  judge   wovdd   know  not   to   be   by    the 
artist.      But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  .Mr.  Fuller 
Russell,  from  his  own  personal  experience   of 
foreign  galleries,   and  from  the  books  in  his 
own  possession,  was  able  to  crumple  up  every 
instance.      Jlr.   Westlake  had  already  shown 
that   the  subject   of    the   demon   and   angel 
was  common  in  Italian  art,  and  that   Durer 
could  scarcely  have  been  unaware  of  iL      A 
volume  was  exhibited  of  150S,  by  John  Knob- 
louch.  in  which  a  Crucifixion  occurs,  with  the 
two  angels.     This  cut  is  by  Van  Gamperlin, 
a  contemporary  of  Durer,    who  resided    at 
Strasbourg,  who  might  as  well   be  called  the 
inventor,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  much  older. 
Dr.  Roch  said  that  he  had  an  early   German 
painting  where  the  soul  of  the  penitent  thief 
I  is  carried  up  to  heaven  by  two  angels  in  azure 
dalmatics,  while  the  soul    u(    the    other  is 
being  taken  off  by  the  deril  him-'elf. 

Next,  as  to  the  lily  and  the  sword,  Mr. 
Russell  would  have  instanced  first  of  all  the 
Nurcmhcrg  Chronie'e,  but  as  Mr.  Holt,  con- 
trary to  all  probability  as  to  retcmblance  to 
his  known  works,  contrary  to  possibility 
according  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A.,  if  we 
consider  the  date,  attributed  thc?e  cuts  to 
Albert  Durer,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
statement  in  the  Colophon,  "  Michaele  Wolge- 
mutat  Wilhelrao  Pleydenwurf  quorum  solerti 
acuratissim.vjue  animadvtrsiunc  turn  civita- 
tum  tum  illiistrium  virorum,  figurai  in.<erfas 
sunt."  But,  says  Mr.  Holt,  fi"une  here 
means  portraits,  though  he  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  prore  it.     why  I  ficnrg)  or  typi  ia 
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the  regular  printer's  word  for  all  sorts  of  illus- 
trations loug  and  long  after  Durer's  time. 
Thus "II Pastor Fido," illustrated  by  L.  Kilian, 
1602,  has  on  the  title  "  di  bellissiiue  liguras 
ornato;"  and  in  "  Impresa  lUustri  di  diversi," 
&c.,  by  Camillo  CamiUi  Yeuetiis,  1586,  we 
have  "  con  le  figure  intagliata.  Biblia  Sacra — 
cum  figuris  et  descriptionibus,"  &c.  ;  Lugduni, 
1567.  "  no  necnon  figuris  et  chorograpbicis 
descriptionibus  illustrata":  Lugduni,  15(i9. 
And,  as  late  as  16S5,  "  PhUosophia  Imagiuuni 
figuris  elegantioribus  ac  antea  ornata  Amstel- 
odami.'' 

If,  however,  as  Mr.  Holt  would  have  it, 
Albert  Durer's  name  was  omitted  from  the 
Colophon,  and  the  work  of  the  other  two  care- 
fully limited  to  the  cities  and  portraits  (?)  in 
order  that  he  might  at  some  future  time 
assert  his  authorship  of  the  larger  cuts,  how 
is  it  that  he  never  did  so  ?  He  was  very 
tenacious  of  his  rights,  as  is  shown  by  liis 
complaint  against  Marc  Antonio.  But,  as  the 
designer  of  these  cuts  is  disputed,  Mr.  Russell 
showed  that  the  detail  mentioned  was  in  use 
long  before  Albert  Durer's  time  from  other 
sources.  First,  they  occur  in  a  tempera  paint- 
ing at  Gloucester,  described  by  Mr.  Scharf  as 
a  most  important  specimen  of  English  work 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Secondly,  in  a  Horas 
after  the  use  of  London,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Russell,  in  which  our  Lord  as  Judge  is 
attended  by  two  angels — one  (Misericordia) 
with  a  liiy,  the  other  (Justitia)  with  a 
sword.  Thirdly,  in  two  important  pictures 
quite  within  Durer's  reach,  viz.,  the  triptych 
by  Rogier  Van  der  Weydeu  the  elder,  at 
Beaune,  in  Burgundy,  and  the  altar-piece  at 
Dantzic,  by  Memling.  This  Mr.  Holt  doubts, 
though  it  is  dated.  Anyhow,  whether  it  be 
rightly  ascribed  or  no,  the  supposition  of  its 
dating  fifty  years  later  is  preposterous.  The 
style,  and  especially  the  architecture,  such  as 
the  splendid  Pointed  Gate  of  Paradise  and  the 
burnished  gold  armour  of  St.  Michael,  forbid 
any  such  idea.  Mr.  Russell  expressed  his  own 
certainty,  from  a  long  study  of  his  works  aud 
from  comparing  it  with  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  artist  iuhis  possession,  that  it  was  really 
the  work  of  Memling.  The  Van  der  Weydeu's 
masterpiece  is  also  doubted  by  Mr.  Holt,  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  that  art 
critics  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  name.  He 
is  known,  however,  to  have  painted  for  Chan- 
cellor RoUin,  who  in  1443  founded  the  hospital 
of  Beaune  ;  but  whether  he  painted  it  or  no, 
"asweU,"  says  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  "might  Van 
Eyck's  picture  at  S.  Bavon  be  attributed  to 
Mabuse  as  this  to  any  painter  of  the  sixteenth 
century."  Next  let  us  take  the  representations 
of  St.  Joachim  meeting  St.  Anna,  the  Birth  of 
the  Virgin,  &o.  In  the  "Missale  Pariense"  (John 
Prato,  1489)  we  have  both  the  Birth  and  Mar- 
riage, and  vignettes  of  the  meeting  of  Joachim 
and  Anna;  the  Nativity,  Presentation,  and 
Espousals.  The  Birth  and  Marriage  occur  also 
in  a  painting  by  Van  der  Weyden  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  described  in  the  Ecclesioloyist,  18.50. 
The  Nativity  is  painted  in  a  picture  by  the 
Cologne  artist,  usually  called  the  master  of 
the  Lyversberg  passion  (1463  to  1480),  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Maurice,  at  Nuremberg,  and  the 
meeting  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anna  in  a  pic- 
ture by  the  same  man  at  Munich. 

Mr.  Holt  also  said  that  the  lettering  of  the 
scrolls  was  in  the  style  invented  by  A.  Durer, 
and  always  since  called  by  his  name  ;  but  a 
comparison  of  tracings  from  the  windows  with 
the  real  thing  proved  that  no  such  tiling  was 
the  case.  And  now  we  come  to  what  Mr. 
Holt  calls  his  private  and  particular  property, 
and  which  he  says  gave  a  clinching  blow  to 
his  theory,  viz.,  ihajleur  de  lis  nimbus.  Now 
it  is  not  a  little  curiouB  that,  as  a  rule,  Albert 
Durer  in  his  acknowledged  works  hardly  ever 
used  a  nimbus  at  all  ;  if  he  represented  glory 
it  was  usually  in  the  form  of  rays,  either  cru- 
ciform, as  in  the  Seven  Candlesticks  of  the 
"  Revelations,"  or  round  the  head  and  body, 
as  in  the  lovely  Madonna  and  Child  upon  a 
crescent,  atrial  proof  of  which  is  before  us.  It 
is  not  correct  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that 
he  never  used  the  nimbus,  for  in  a  wood- 


cut of  a  Virgin  and  Child  seated,  which 
is  also  before  us,  she,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  has  a  circular  nimbus  with  a 
scalloped  edge,  and  the  Saviour  a  cruci- 
form nimbus,  the  limbs  being  formed  not  of 
fleur  de  lis,  but  of  some  light  branching  twigs 
of  foliage.  As  to  this  nimbus  being  piarticu- 
lar  to  Albert  Durer,  if  he  everu.«edit,  he  only 
did  so  as  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  nim- 
bus in  vogue.  AVe  have  before  us  at  the  pre- 
sent four  instances  at  least,  two  in  pages 
from  block  books  whose  rudeness  would 
have  disgraced  Albert  Durer  even  as  a  .child 
— one  in  a  woodcut  representing  our  Lord  in 
the  scarlet  robe,  attributed  to  Lucas  Van 
Leyden,  and  certainly  of  his  time  ;  and 
another  in  the  "  Missale  Augustense,"  by  Rad- 
holt.  1510 — who,  by  the  way,  was  formerly 
of  Venice.  But  Mr.  Russell's  collection 
makes  very  short  work  of  this  clincher.  He 
showed,  by  examples,  that  the  aforesaid 
nimbus  was  neither  confined  to  the  books 
alleged  nor  to  the  time  specified.  Among  the 
instances  shown,  were  a  book  by  Antoine 
Verard,  1480 ;  a  MS.  of  about  1450  ;  "  Missale 
Parisiense,"  mentioned  above ;  "  Sermo  pro 
Episcopo  puerorum,  circa  1496,"  W.  de 
AVorde  ;  "  Mons  Perfectionis,"  by  the  same 
printer,  1501 ;  Van  Gambelin's  "  Crucifixion," 
Strasbourg,  1508  ;  "  Missale  Trajectense," 
1514;  Martin  Luther's  sermon,  1523.  If  out 
of  two  not  very  large  libraries  so  many  ex- 
amples, from  so  many  ditt'erent  places,  and  of 
such  various  dates,  could  be  readily  found  of 
this  particular  detail,  we  see  how  foolish 
must  be  any  attempt  to  prove  the  authorship 
of  any  work  of  art  upon  such  fanciful  data. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  painter  of  these 
windows  still  depends,  as  the  writer  in  the 
Standard  said  it  must  do,  upon  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  paintings  themselves  and 
documentary  evidence,  if  such  is  forth- 
coming. Actual  reference  to  these  particular 
windows  in  any  account  is  now  unlikely  to 
be  found,  though  those  whose  business  or 
pleasure  it  is  to  hunt  up  old  MSS.  know 
that  more  unlikely  things  have  occurred  than 
the  disco\'ery  of  such  a  very  interesting 
entry  as  that  would  be.  Still,  the  great 
quantityjof papers  relating  to  this  great  master, 
or  the  public  records,  &c.,  and  church 
accounts  of  Nuremberg  aud  Germany,  if  pro- 
perly searched,  ought  at  least  to  furnish  some 
evidence  of  Albert  Durer  being  engaged  in 
this  trade,  if  he  was  employed  in  it  to  the 
extent  supposed  by  Mr.  Holt.  To  this  ques- 
tion at  last  Mr.  Holt  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  some  answer  should  be  given.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  ArohMological  Institute 
he  seemed  to  fancy  that  he  had  quite  proved 
this  point — first,  because  there  had  been  un- 
broken tradition  from  the  time  the  windows 
at  Fairford  were  executed ;  but,  unfortunately, 
no  such  tradition  can  be  proved  for  more 
than  a  hundred  aud  fifty  years  or  so.  Secondly, 
that  certain  modern  treatises  and  dictionaries 
said  so — an  argument  about  as  strong  as  if 
we  were  to  say  "  that  he  didn't."  Thirdly,  be- 
cause, if  he  did  not  paint  glass,  how  did  he 
employ  himself  from  1490  or  so  to  1506,  in 
which  year  he  painted  his  first  jjicture, 
though  he  previously  signs  himself  as 
"Mahler"?  AVe  are  not  at  all  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  picture  of  1506  was  his  first, 
and  even  if  we  did  we  presume  that  he  could 
not  have  painted  such  a  picture  in  so  perfect 
a  manner  without  considerable  previous 
training  both  in  the  study  of  the  human 
figure,  m  which  he  so  excelled,  and  in  the 
use  of  oil  colours.  Besides  this,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  he  must  have  had  immense 
practice  at  this  time  in  drawing  to  enable 
him  to  bring  out  the  marvellous  woodcuts 
and  engravings  which  were  issued  towards 
the  end  of  that  time.  In  Marc  Antonio's 
"Life  of  the  Mrgin,"  the  date  1506  is 
given,  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  date 
Albert  Durer  wished  to  be  appended,  and 
which  denotes  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  desiyns,  not  oi  the  engravings  from  which 
they  were  copied,  the  earliest  date  on  which 
is  1509,     Mr.  Joyce  pointed  out,  in  the  TirMs 


of  September  23,  that  much  of  this  time  might 
easily  be    accounted  for.      But  we   can   go 
much  further.     Has  it  escaped  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Holt,  who   was  so  very  hard  upon  Mr. 
Waller  for  taking  his  crucial  tests,  by  which 
he   compared   the   drawing   of  the  Fairford 
glass  with  Albert  Durer's  known  work  from 
the  ''Small  Passion" — (he  supposed  that  Mr. 
Waller's  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the 
master  was  confined  to  that  "  common  work") 
— has  it  escaped  Mr.  Holt's  memory,  we  say, 
that  that   most  delightful  and  extraordinary 
work,   the    "Adam  and   Eve,"   from  which 
Marc   Antonio   and   Raphael  seem   to   have 
taken  the  idea  of  the  design  for  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  is  so  celebrated,  was  published  in 
1504?     The    Leeds  Exhibition    furnishes    a 
curious  and  instructive  instance  of  the  popu- 
larity of  both  these  prints.     In  Gallery  J, 
No.    1,124,   was   one  of  the  most  beautiful 
majolica  plaques   which  we   have  ever   seen. 
It  is   a  copy  in  a  fine  blue  of  Marc  Antonio's 
"Adam  and  Eve,"  but,  as  our  readers  know, 
the   Marc  Antonio   had  no  drapery  nor  fig 
leaves  ;    the  artist,  whoever  he  was  (ne  signs, 
by  the  bye,  with  Slaro  Antonio's  monogram), 
supplements  the  designs  by  the  branches  of 
the    trees    from  Albert  Durer's    engraving. 
How  much   practical   preparation  would  Mr. 
Holt  give  for  the  production  of  such  a  work  '! 
But  we  do  not  stop  here  ;  there  are  at  least 
thirty-nine  engravings  without  date,  some  of 
which  certainly  are  shown  by  the  style  to  be 
earlier  works  than  the   "  Adam  and  Eve." 
Notably  so  is  the  portrait  of  him.self  as  the 
"  Prodigal  Son,"  which   was  done  apparently 
about  the  time  the  Fairford  glass  was  painted. 
The  animals  in  it  are  so  beautiful  as  to  be 
worthy  of  framing   alongside  of  Morlaud  or 
Teniers.     But  of  this  more  anon.     In   1503 
we  have   two   very    fine    engravings,   "  The 
Madonna  seated   suckling  the  Infant "  being 
very  lovely.     In    1504,   besides  the  "  Adam 
and  Eve,"  we  have  an  engraving  of  the  ''  Na- 
tivity," and  in   1505  we  have  three  more  ;  so 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  plenty  of 
work  to  employ  Albert  Durer  during  the  time 
in  question,  though  it  may  not   be  easy  to 
prove  for  certain  what  it  was.     AVe  now  come 
to  the  evidence  of  the  paintings  themselves. 
Do  they  bear  the  handwriting  of  the  master 
upon    them  >.     Mr.    Holt   says   that    he  sees 
Albert    Durer    in  every  inch,   and   in   this 
opinion,  to  some  extent,  he  is  supported  by  a 
well-known  and  talented  writer — more  cele- 
brated for   his  happiness  of   language  and 
expression  than  for  the  value  or  justness  of 
his   art  criticisms.      But  we  must  remember 
that    Mr.     Holt    also     sees     Albert    Durer's 
pencil   in   the   "  Speculum    Humanco  Salva- 
tionis,"  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  and  the 
block   books — an   opinion  that  will,   in  the 
judgment  of  most  persons,  destroy  the  value 
of  his  conclusion,  and  justify  in  a  stronger 
sense  than  possibly  was  intended,  his  observa- 
tion at  the  Institute  that  "  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  an  artist."   Doctors  still  difi'er  about  the 
designers  and  country  of  the  windows,  but 
one  thing  is  pretty  certain,  i.e.,  that  Albert 
Durer  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.     There 
are  two  points  which  make  this  as  certain   as 
the  case  admits.     No  man  for  his  date  drew 
so  correctly  as   Albert  Durer.     It  was  simply 
impossible  for  him   to   draw  hands  and  feet 
badly.     But  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of 
and  splendour  of  colouring,  the  human  figure 
is  singularly  ill-drawn  in  the  Fairford  glass, 
the  extremities  and  joints  being  particularly 
faulty.     It  is  of  no  avail,  as  Mr.  Holt  did 
with   singular  infelicity,   to   say   that   these 
were  works  of  his  'prentice  hand.     The  de- 
signer and  draughtsman  of  the  woodcuts  of 
the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  done  sucli  bad 
drawing  as  is  to  be  found  at  Fairford.     Fancy 
the  artist  who  had  published  the  "  Adam  and 
Eve  "  in  1504  being  unable  to  draw  joints  and 
feet  a  few   years   earlier! — the   drawing   of 
"  Adam  and  Eve,"  be  it  remembered,  being 
on  stubborn  copper.     Never  was  a  more  un- 
fortunate    comparison     made,    as    Prolessor 
AVestmacott  pointed  out,  than  when  Mr.  Holt 
said  we  might  as  well  compare  Stanfleld's 
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scene  paintmg  with  his  finished  oils  of  his 
later  life.     The  work  of  the  artist  is   just  as 
apparent  in  the  one   as  the  other,  and  it  is 
just  this  point  that  we  miss  in  the  Fairford 
glass  that  proves  it   to  luive  been  done  by  a 
dillerent    man.      But   Jlr.   Waller    adduced 
another  reason  against  Mr.  Holt's  theory  viz 
that  the  animals  were   lifeless  and  ill-drawn! 
This  was  a  point  in  which  Albert  Durer  par- 
ticularly excelled,  as  in  the  delineation   of 
pigs  in  the  engraving  quoted  above,  wliich  is 
as  early  as  the  Fairford  glass.     This  drawiu- 
is  evidently  by  the  hand  of  a  master  wlio 
closely  observed  not  only  the  form  but  the 
ways  and  habits  of  animals  ;  there  is  even 
the  little  pig  jumping  up  to  get   his  feet  into 
the  trough,  and  the  crowding  of  the  bigger 
ones  to  keep  out  their  neighlioiu-s,  one  mon- 
ster   only  just   being  able  to   get   his  nose 
through.     The  cocks  and   hens  and  other  be- 
longings to  a  farmyai-d  are  equally  well  and 
truthfully  delineated.     Mr.  Waller  instanced 
the    ass    in  "The   Triumphant  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,"  but  we  have  earlier  and  finer 
drawings   in  "  The  Horses,"  of  1505,  and  the 
beautifuUy-drawn  animals  in  the  "Adam  and 
Eve  " — puss  and  the  mouse,  the  parrot,  the 
stag— so  line  that  Marc   Antonio    copied  it 
almost  line  for  line.     Professor  Westmacott 
and   Dr.  Roch,  who   said  that  the  late  Mr. 
Pugin  was  of  the  same  opinion,  strongly  ex- 
pressed   their  conviction  that   the   Fairford 
windows  were  none  of  Albert  Durer's.     As 
this  notice  has  already  exceeded  the   length 
we  intended,  we  will  only  touch  upon  another 
point   which   strongly  militates  against   the 
German  originality  of  many  of  these  windows. 
The  architectural  detailsareof  a  Perpendicular 
character  very  common  in  England  in  English 
glass  and  wall  painting — but  never,  as  far  as 
we  know,  used  by  Albert  Durer  in  any  single 
work  known  to  be  by  him. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  discovered  the 
artist  of  these  windows  any  more  than  those 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  windows  in  Europe. 
There  is  so  little  data  to  go  upon  that  without 
documentary  evidence  we  believe  the  thing 
to  be  virtually  impossible,  painting  on  glass 
being  so  entirely  different  in  every  respect 
from  ordinary  painting  and  drawing. 


tality  alone,  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
a  district  with  a  low 
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fTlHE  first  grand  point  which  the  architect 
I       should  bear  in  mind  is,  that   "  the  ob- 
ject sought  in  the  construction  of  a  hospital 
is  the  recovery  of  the  largest  number  of  sick 
persons  to  health  in  the    shortest  possible 
time,"  and  to  this  end  everything  else  is  only 
subsidiary.     The  ground  selected  for  a  hos- 
pital should  be  porous  and  dry,  and  should 
not    receive    the    drainage     of    any    higher 
ground.     Clay  soils,  and  retentive  soils  gene- 
rally, should  be  as  far  as  practicable  avoided. 
It  is  an  error  to  build  a  hospital  on  a  steep 
slope.     No  doubt  by  forming  a  plateau  for 
the   building  the    water    from    the    higher 
ground  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  cut  off 
from  the  foundations  of  the  hospital,  but  the 
higher  ground,  especially  if  it  be  steep,  will 
stagnate  the  air  just  as  a  wall  or  a  rampart 
stagnates  it.     In  certain  positions  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  secure    shelter    from  xinhealthy 
winds,  but  that  shelter,  be  it  a  range  of  hills, 
or  walls,  or   houses,  or  trees,  should   always 
be  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  stag- 
nation of  air  and  damp.     If  the  last  point 
be  not  attended  to,  the  shelter  from  an  evil 
recurring  only  at  intervals  may  be  purihased 
by  loss  of  healthiness  at  all  other  times.     In 
short,  by  keeping  steadily  in  view  what  the 
function   of    a  hospital  really  is,   many    of 
those    unhealthy   conditions     which    are   so 
frequent  in  some  existing  buildings  may  be 
avoided  in  future.      In  testing   the  healthi- 
ness  of   the  site  prior  to  making  a  set    of 
plans,  an  inquiry  into  the  rate  of  sickness 
and   mortality   in    the    district    will    afford 
valuable  indications  as  to  the  iitness  or  other- 
wise of  the  ground  for  the  hospitaL     But  the 
architect  should  not  be  guided  by  the  mor- 
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suitable  for  a  hospital.  The  nature  of  the 
diseases  and  the  facility  or  otherwise  with 
wluch  convalescence  and  re:overy  occur 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Tue  archi- 
tect must  recollect  that  to  the  working  popu- 
lation time  IS  life,  not  only  to  the  bread- 
winner, who  IS  most  probably  the  patient  in 
nine  ciises  out  of  ten,  but  to  his  entire 
lamilv.  Therelore  on  the  architect  as  well 
as  the  doctor  resU  the  responsibility  of 
speedily  restoring  the  poor  to  health. 

The  local  climate  should  be  liealthy  to  a 
degree  belore  an  architect  can  with  safety 
recommend  the  erection  of  a  hospital  on 
any  site.  There  should  be  nothing  to  prevent 
the  tree  circulation  of  air  over  the  district, 
ihere  should  be  no  nuisances,  damp  ravines 
muddy  creeks,  or  ditches  undraincd,  or 
marshy  ground  close  to  the  spot,  or  in  sucii 
a  position  that  the  prevailing  winds  would 
blow  over  them  to  the  hospital.  The  natural 
drainage  outlets  should  bo  sufficient  and 
available,  as  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
matter  the  whole  Uuid  refuse  of  large  hospitals 
has  been  allowed  to  percolate  the  subsoil 
within  the  hospital  inclosurea  for  many  years. 
Having  selected  the  site,  the  next  point  is 
to  determine  on  what  principles  the  buildin" 
IS  to  be  constructed.  This  is  an  all-important 
point,  respecting  which  there  have  hitherto 
oeen  no  fixed  principles  recognised.  Hence 
there  are  very  few  hospitals  planned  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  sufficiently  supplied  with 
space,  light,  or  air,  and  further,  there  is  hardly 
a  single  building  in  regard  to  which  it  can  be 
stated  that  it  combines  the  requirements  of 
healthy  construction  with  sulUcient  facilities 
for  administration  or  the  study  of  the  youii" 
medical  man.  On  what  basis,  then,  should 
the  plan  of  a  hospital  rest  I  From  what  point 
of  view  should  it  be  considered  >  We  state 
unhesitatingly  from  the  ward  construction. 
The  lirst  care  of  the  designer  of  a  hosjjital, 
be  it  large  or  small,  is  to  obtain  good  healthy 
wards,  and  having  obtained  them  on  the  plan 
everything  else  must  be  made  to  suit  the 
nioney  and  the  ground.  The  means  of  access, 
discipline,  and  administration  must  bend  to 
the  ward,  but  the  ward  must  never  be  made 
to  yield  to  them.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  main  question  in  hospital  construc- 
tion appears  to  have  been  how  to  get  most 
conveniently  in  and  out  of  wards  and  build- 
ings, or  how  to  provide  the  best  offices  and 
residences  for  the  physician,  matron,  &c. — 
very  proper  questions  in  their  place.  But  the 
real  question  is,  how  the  sick  are  to  get  well 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  this  is 
mainly  determined  by  the  ward  construction. 
The  ward  is  hence  thefouudation  of  a  hospital 
plan,  and  the  ward  construction  and  propor- 
tions must  be  based  on  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  to  be  allowed  per  bed.  The  new  medical 
regulations  have  fixedthisdatumat  1,200  cubic 
feet,  so  tiiat  the  architect,  taking  that  space  as 
the  minimum,  can  govern  himself  according  to 
the  money  at  his  disposal,  and  increase  the 
cubical  space  in  the  ward  as  much  above  1,200 
cubic   feet  as  he  can  afford.      It  is   of  vital 
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ber  uf  feet,  otherwise  veuliUtion  by  opposita 
windows,  which  should  always  be  rtsorled  to 
when  the  weulher  and  season  admit  of  it. 
cauuot  bo  ctlioienlly  umiuuined.  Keepine 
these  principles  in    view,   if    we  Uke    the 

wo 
the 


opposite  beds  at  (ift,  (iin.  iu  length  (13fLl 
may  allow  lift,  from  fuul  to  foot  oi;' 
opposite  bedj,  and  iho  ward  will  tlm,  be  i!  JfU 
broad.  One  of  the  dimensions  of  the  1  200 
cubic  feet  allowed  to  each  bed  will'  bu 
24-2  =  24ft.  If  we  allow  7ft.  :)iii.  for  each 
bed  in_the  length  way  of  tlie  ward,  we  shall 
12  X  7lt.  3iu.  -^  67  Bciuare  feet  as  the  super- 
hcial  area  for  eiich  bed,  uiid  Uft.  for  the 
height  of  the  wanl.  Tlie  unit  of  cubic  space 
per  bed  wiU  thus  be  12  x  7ft.  3iu.  xl4 
==  1,218  cubic  feet.  It  would  nevertheless  be 
advantageous  to  add  a  foot  or  two  iu  width  to 
the  ward,  in  order  to  give  more  sj.aco  for 
tables,  &c.  Each  hospital  bed  .-hould  not  bo 
less  than  ;ift.  in  width,  so  that  iiL  being  the 
standard  the  foregoing  dimensions  would  give 
a  distance  of  41'L  3in.  from  side  to  side  of  ad- 
joining beds,  if  the  beds  were  equally  dis- 
tributed along  the  wall.  The  leiiglh'of  the 
ward  can  easily  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
half  the  number  of  beda  re<iuircd  by  7U.';Un. 
Thus  suppose  a  ward  is  required  for  twenty 
beds,  then  20-2  X  7ft.  3in.  =  72ft.  Gin.,  the 
length  the  ward  should  ho  constructed. 
The  beds  should  be  arranged  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  ward,  heads  to  walls.  The  num- 
ber of  beds  to  be  placed  in  a  ward  should  be 
divisible  by  4,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of 
corner  space.    The  greatest  economy  of  8i>ace 


would  be  effected  by  adopting  wards  for  4  8 
12,  14,  20,  24,  28,  or  32  beds,  beyond  which 
last  number  we  strongly  advise  no  architect 
to  design  a  hospital  ward. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  windows,  and 
their  number  should   be  equal  to   half  the 
number  of  beds.     Thus  a  ward  with  twenty 
beds  ought  to  have  ten  windows,  five  on  each 
side.     The  distance  between  the  end  wall  of 
the   ward   and  the   first  window  from    each 
corner  should  be  4ft.  Oin.     The  wall  space 
between,   every  two  windows  should  be  9ft 
wide,  and  the  splay  of  the  window  into  the 
room  should  be   oft.   Gin.    wide.      One    bed 
should  stand  in  each  corner,  about  ISin.  from 
the  end  wall,  and   each  Uft.   of  wall   space 
should  have  two  beds  placed  iu  it  3fi.  apart. 
The  windows    should  extend    from    within 
2ft.  Gin.  or  3ft.  from  the  floor  to  within  1ft.  of 
the  ceiling.      In  a  ward  14ft.  high  the  win- 
dows would  be  from   loft,   to   lOft.  Gin.  in 
height. 

Every  ward  in  a  well-designed  hospital  re- 
quires lor  itself,  or  it  should  have,  easy  accesa 
to  the  following  offices  :— a  nurse's  room,  a 
ward  scullery,  a  water-closet  for  every  ten 
beds,  a  urinal,  and  hut — though  not  least — a 
bath  room.  The  fitments  of  these  rooms 
should  be  well  considered  by  the  architect, 
and  a  short  reaumi  here  may  probably  assist 
some  of  our  professional  friends  some  day 
when  they  are  at  work  on  a  set  of  plaua  for  a 
hospital.  The  nurse's  room  should  be  so 
placed  that  a  window  in  the  partition  will 
enable  the  attendant  to  overlook  all  the  Kda 
iu  the  ward  from  her  chair.  A  scullery  con- 
taining a  small  grate,  with  an  oven  and  boiler, 
a  tabi-s   racks  for  cups,  a    well-constructed 


importance  that  the  space  should  -be  pro- 
perly disposed  of,  whether  the  ward  should 

be  high,  or  long,  or  broad.     The  usual  idea  of  I  sink  of  white  glazed  .  irtheuware,   the  drain- 
appropriating  space  is  to  have  high  ceilings,    pipe  of  which  should  be  trapped  and  venti 
which  at  a  fixed  amount  of  cubic  space  infers       •    ■    '■  ■  '•-- 

short  wards,  or  narrow  wards,  or  wards  both 
short  and  narrow.  Hence,  if  the  wards  be 
made  higher  than  necessary  the  sick  will  be 


crowded  too  close  together.  A  large  cubic 
space  badly  used  may  involve  overcrowding  of 
sick  on  the  ward  floor.     We  would  propose  to 


fated  if  connected  directly  with  the  sewer,  or 
it  should  terminate  in  the  ojim  air  at  a  short 
distance  above  a  trapped  sewer  grating  or 
rain  water  pipe.  Over  the  sink  should  be  two 
water  taps,  one  for  hot  and  one  for  cold 
water.  The  proper  use  of  this  scullery  is  to 
have  small   vessels  washed,   instead  of  their 


make  the  breadth  of  the  ward  the  foundation    being  sent  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  may  be 
of    ward    construction,    because    a    certain  I  kept  for  some  time,  and  the  patients  bc_  thus 
breadth  of  ward  is  essential  for  the  ordinary 
working  of  the  hospital.   There  must  be  space 


along  the  centre  for  the  tables  or  other  con- 
veniences, and  also  for  improved  firegrates, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  may  be  in- 
troduced with  advantage  in  the  centre  of  long 
wards  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  breadth 
of  the  ward  should  not  exceed  a  certain  num- 


deprivcd  of  their  use.  Hot  water  will  be  always 
at  hand  so  as  to  fill  feet  bottles,  or  for  fomen- 
tations, &c. 

Water-closets,  one  for  every  ten  beds  and 
under,  and  one  for  any  number  of  beds  ex- 
ceeding ten,  or  any  multiple  of  ten,  should 
be  provided  for.  In  the  large  class  of  hospital 
the  closets  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
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the  ward  furthest  from  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
external  air  can  play  freely  around  them. 
They  should  in  all  cases  be  cut  oft"  from  the 
wards  by  a  well- ventilated  lobby.  A  fixed 
bath  adjacent  to  each  ward  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  bath,  of  course,  would  lie 
s\ipplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  but  a  tube 
should  be  attached  to  the  tap,  which  would 
supply  a  slipper  bath  if  required.  In  the 
floor  "of  the  bath-room  a  small  trapped  pipe 
will  be  of  great  service  in  removing  the  water 
which  must  often  be  thrown  out  of  the  bath. 
This  last  is  a  small  point,  but  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  remembered  by  men  who 
design  such  places.  How  seldom  one  sees  it 
either  in  a  ho.=pital  or  even  a  public  bath- 
room. Earthenware  baths  glazed  inside  are 
much  better  for  hospitals  than  even  the  more 
expensive  enamelled  iron  now  so  much  used. 
They  are  more  easily  cleaned  and  keep  the 
temperature  more  equal  than  those  of  laetal. 
For  ablution  rooms  fixed  basins  with  plug.s 
and  washers  are  best. 


COilPAKATIYE     STRENGTH     OF 
AVIIOUGHT-IRON  TUBES. 

AT  a  time  when  a  large  share  of  public 
attention  is  being  directed  towards 
every  feasible  method  of  overcoming  the 
watery  barrier  separating  Albion's  chalky 
cliifs  from  the  Gallic  shores,  it  may  not  be 
mal  a  propos  to  briefly  consider  what  would  be 
the  most  suitable  form  that  a  bridge  should 
possess,  supposing  for  the  moment  '  l.at  parti- 
cular medium  to  be  adopted.  In  i-  nsequence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
case,  the  tubular  form,  from  its  great  rigidity, 
perfect  compactness  of  parts,  and  from  the 
success  which  has  attended  its  erection  in  a 
similar  situation  over  the  Straits  of  Menai, 
appears  to  offer  many  advantages  over  other 
types  of  bridge  construction.  Generally 
speaking  we  should  be  disposed  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  open  web  or  lattice  prin- 
ciple, from  its  superior  lightness  and  elegance 
of  appearance  ;  but  the  present  is  just  one 
of  those  special  instances  which  occasionally 
arise,  and  justify  a  departure  from  that  which 
would  otherwise  be  the  course  to  adopt.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  tubular  type — namely,  its 
great  weight  and  mass  of  metal,  in  this  case 
falls  to  the  ground  ;  in  fact,  it  becomes  an 
argument  in  its  favour.  As  the  spans  must 
exceed  any  that  have  yet  been  erected,  and 
cannot  well  be  less  than  1,000ft.,  a  very  large 
amount  of  metal  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  and  a 
great  insistant  weight,  so  long  as  it  is  also 
serviceable  in  carrying  the  live  load,  is  a 
positive  advantage.  Taking  into  account 
that  the  maximum  force  or  impact  of  the 
wind  may  in  hurricanes  attain  to  so  much  as 
701b.  per  square  foot,  it  is  evident  that  the 
vis  inertim  of  a  structure  placed  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  at  least  120ft.  above  high  watermark 
can  scarcely  be  in  excess  of  what  may  be 
required  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  tubular 
girder,  with  its  solid  sides  and  booms,  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  its  open  web  rival.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  question  that  the  former  is  the 
stiffest  description  of  bridge  that  can  possibly 
be  constructed.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  a  lattice  girder  would  not  answer  in  the 
same  situation,  but  we  maintain  that  it  is  not 
the  form  best  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  tubular 
principle  is  that  selected,  the  next  step  is  to 
investigate  the  precise  shape  in  which  it  is 
liest  calculated  to  resist  the  various  strains 
brought  upon  it.  All  tubular  girders  may  be 
reduced  to  three  classes — the  circular,  the 
elliptical,  and  tin:  rectangular.  A  .si|uare 
tube  would,  of  course,  be  only  a  ]particular 
example  of  the  rectangular,  in  which  all  the 
tides  become  equal  to  one  another.  It  is 
■worthy  of  remark  that  the  t-quare  or  rect- 
angular sections  were  those  which  first  sug- 


gested themselves  to  the  mind  of  Stephen- 
son when  he  was  engaged  in  devising  the 
present  means  of  crossing  the  Straits  of 
Menai.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  argued, 
and  with  much  justness,  that  the  circular  and 
elliptical  tubes  were  well  adapted  to  preserve 
their  shape,  to  eft'ectually  resist  the  se- 
parate strains  of  compression  and  tension 
induced  upon  their  upper  and  lower  flanges, 
and,  moreover,  offered  but  little  opposition  to 
the  force  of  the  wind.  This  latter  power  was 
completely  the  bete  noire  of  many  interested 
in  the  successful  execution  of  the  great  pro- 
ject, and  terrible  results  were  prognosticated 
by  its  enemies  of  what  it  would  accomplish 
when  the  tubes  were  in  course  of  being 
fixed.  Fortunately,  all  these  predictions 
proved  utterly  groundless,  and  the  actual 
effect  of  the  most  violent  storm  has  been 
determined  by  accurate  measurement  to  pro- 
duce little  or  no  lateral  motion  or  deflection 
upon  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The  experiments 
carried  out  by  Stephensou  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  circular  and  elliptical  tubes  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  at  all  satisfactory  or 
conclusive.  The  plates  comjiosing  tbem  were 
exceedingly  thin,  in  some  cases  not  e.xceeding 
the  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch,  and  the  mode 
of  riveting  adopted  was  of  a  very  unscientific 
character,  the  joints  not  even  being  protected 
by  a  cover  or  wrapper.  As  might  have  been 
readily  imagined,  in  consequence  of  the  tubes 
possessing  not  the  slightest  lateral  rigidity 
they  were  soon  drawn  out  of  shape,  the  cir- 
cular form  merging  into  an  oval  or  elliptical, 
and  the  latter  suffering  a  further  elongation 
in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis.  The 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  have 
carried  out  some  experiments  upon  these 
tubes,  with  thicker  plates,  better  riveting, 
and  better  designed  joints,  and  then  have 
compared  the  results  with  those  of  the  other 
form.  But  as  the  rectangular  shape  appeared 
to  offer,  on  the  whole,  superior  practical 
advantages,  the  circular  and  elliptically 
shaped  examples  were  abandoned,  and  atten- 
tion directed  towards  perfecting  the  dimen- 
sions and  proportions  of  the  former  kind. 
The  alteration  which  took  place  in  the  form 
or  section  ot  the  tubes  might  have  easily  been 
either  altogether  prevented  or  at  least  greatly 
retarded'  by  the  introduction  of  suitable  dia- 
phragms and  internal  bracing,  and  it  was 
rather  an  unpardonable  oversight  in  those 
who  had  the  conduction  of  the  experiments 
to  have  omitted  means  so  simple  and  mani- 
fest of  increasing  the  strength.  Thick  plates 
constitute  the  best  protection  against  buckling 
or  other  change  of  form.  The  best  proof  of 
the  unscientific  and  inefficient  manner  in 
which  the  circular  tubes  were  constructed  is 
that,  although  the  iron  was  of  a  quality  fuUy 
capable  of  sustaining  a  tensile  strain  of  twenty 
tons,  yet  the  bottom  fractured  when  the 
.strain  was  not  more  on  the  average  than 
thirteen  tons.  After  abandoning  all  further 
investigations  with  respect  to  the  circular  and 
elliptical  forms  those  upon  the  rectangular 
were  prosecuted  with  great  energy,  and  the 
results  gave  a  considerable  accession  of 
strength  over  those  of  their  predecessors.  So 
far  as  precedent  is  ooncemed  the  rectangular 


tube  certainly  appears  to  have  the  advantage 
over  its  rivals,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  were 
this  form  of  bridge  seriously  contemplated 
for  crossing  the  Channel  it  would  not  be 
ultimately  adopted  until  the  others  had  been 
subjected  to  a  series  of  comparative  tests,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  they  are 
really  inferior  in  strength  and  rigidity. 
Among  the  practical  advantages  possessed  by 
the  square  or  rectangular  section  is  that  of 
requiring  the  smallest  superficial  internal 
contents.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  in  the 
latter  the  roadway  can  rest  close  down  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  whereas  in  the  circu-  f 
lar  and  elliptical  it  must  form  a  chord  of  the 
circle,  and,  consequently,  the  extreme  height 
of  the  tube  must  be  greater  than  in  the  rect- 
angular section.  A  glance  at  the  diagram 
will  illustrate  our  meaning,  the  letters  in  each 
figure  having  the  same  signification.  Thus, 
in  a  tube  carrying  a  single  line  of  rails  the 
rectangular  fig.  A  B  C  D  will  represent  the 
least  superficial  contents  or  sectional  area  re- 
quired, in  order  to  aflbrd  room  to  clear  the 
rails  underneath,  the  funnels  overhead,  and 
the  carriages  at  the  side.  The  line  L  M  re- 
presents the  level  of  the  top  of  the  engine 
funnels,  and  N  O  that  of  the  top  of  the  rails. 
The  fig.  E  F  H  K  is  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  centre  lines  of  the  cross  sections  of 
the  engines.  In  adopting  the  rectangularly- 
shaped  tube  we  perceive  that  we  can  reduce 
the  form  to  the  minimum  sectional  area  de- 
manded, while  there  is  a  manifest  loss  of 
area  in  the  circular  shape  both  at  the  sides 
and  bottom.  The  elliptically-shaped  tubes, 
shown  approximately  in  fig.  1  by  the  dotted 
Hues  A  C,  B  D,  save  some  space  at  the  sides, 
but  are  not  so  economical  as  the  rectangular. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  unless  fresh  ex- 
periments evince  that  the  cylindrical  form 
possesses  some  advantages  not  yet  discovered, 
the  preference,  judging  from  precedent  and 
practical  knowledge  and  results,  must  be 
given  to  the  rectangular  form. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ON  Monday  evening  last  Mr.  Charles  Barry 
presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  Fellows 
and  Associates.  Mr.  James  G.  Smither,  of 
Culombo,  Ceylon,  was  duly  elected  as  a  Fellow, 
and  Messrs.  William  J.  Marsden  and  Reginald  E. 
"Worsley  were  elected  Associates.  Mr.  Seddon 
read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smirke,  who  sent  an  inte. 
resting  Norman  capital,  found  in  the  Temple  in 
some  recent  works  there,  having  all  the  freshne'.s 
of  new  masonry,  and  having  been  apparently  only 
used  as  rubble.  It  was  probably  twelfth  centuiy 
work.  Mr.  Seddon  also  announced  that  a  repui  t 
on  a  design  for  the  new  Norfolk  Lunatic  Asylum 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  the 
architect.  This  was  a  good  precedent  for  architects 
to  send  similar  reports  to  the  Institute  for  the 
general  information  of  the  profession.  The  chair- 
man then  called  upon  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard,  M.P.,  to 
read  the  paper  for  the  evening. 

On  Mosaic  Decoration. 

Mr.  Layard,  after  stating  thit  his  jiaper  was 
supplementary  to  that  read  before  the  Institute 
by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  March,  1862,  referred  to 
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the   attention    he  had   paid   to   fresco   painting, 
and  to    the  disappointment  he  felt  at  the  failure 
of  that  art  in    thia  country  from  climatic    influ- 
eices,    as  seen    at  Westmiiister  and    All  Saints', 
IIargaret-6treet.     He  next  referred  to  the  preju- 
oice    existing    against  the    use  of  decoration    in 
(cclesiastical  and   eecuUr  buildings,  out  particu- 
irly  the   former,  although  a  great  deal  had  been 
jot  over.     Disappointed  with  the  failure  of  fresco- 
painting  in  this  country  he  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  mosaic  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  place 
of    fresco.     The    art  of    putting  together  small 
cubes  or  tesserto  of   different  substances,  so  as  to 
form  patterns  and  figures  either   in  monochrome 
or  in  various    colours,   was    very  ancient,  being 
known  to   the   Egyptians,  Assyrian.^,    and  Baby- 
lonians.    Mosaic  was  applied  to  the  decoration  of 
walls  and  pavements,  and   w.a3  extensively  used, 
especially   for  the  latter  purpose,  by  the  Greeks 
and    Romans.     Owing  to    the  durability   of  the 
materials    generally     employed,    such    as     hard 
marbles   and    poriihyries,  enamels  or   glass,  and 
terra  cotta,  mosaic  has  defied  the  rav.!ges  of  time 
probably  mire  effectively  than  any  other  architec- 
tural decoration.       Pictori.d  mosaic  on  a    really 
large  scale  was    first    used  for  the  decoration  of 
public    buildings  during  the   later  days    of   the 
Roman  empire  and  during  the  supremacy  of  By- 
zantium.    Mosaic    took    its    chief    development 
after  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  deco- 
ration of   Christian  edifices,  and  may,  therefore, 
be    called    an   essentially    Christian    art.      The 
most     magnificent    examples   of  ancient     times 
were  to  be   found  in  the  churches  of  Christian 
Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Ravenna.     The  chief 
features  of  Christian  mosaic  are  the  vast  extent 
of  wall  surface  to  which  it  was  applied  ;  its  most 
frequent  use  on  domes,  apses,  and  curved  surfaces; 
and  the  representation  of   figures  and  ornaments 
on  a  gold  ground,  although  a  gold  ground  was  not 
always  used.     The  extreme  richness  of  this  mode 
of  decoration,  and  its  grand  and  solemn  character 
when  used  in   large  masses,   made  it    especially 
applicable  to    religious  purposes.     Though  gene- 
rally used  in  the  embellishment  of  churches  there 
are    several    recorded  instances   of  royal  palaces 
having  been  profusely  adorned  with  it.     A  vast 
mass   of  ancient  mosaic  work  has   perished ;  no 
small  amount  in  the   East  is   still  covered   with 
whitewash  and   plaster.     There    seems    to  have 
been  scarcely  a  church  or   baptistery  of  any  im- 
portance built  within  the  precincts  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  that  had  not  more    or   less  mosaic 
decoration.     The  fashion  spread  across  the  Alps, 
and    Charlemagne    decorated    his    basilicas   and 
palaces  with  mosaic.     The  general  use  of  mosaic 
led  to  improvements  in  the   materials  employed. 
Marbles  and  porphyry  could  no  longer  be  exclu- 
sively used,  aid  earthenware  did  not  promise  the 
required    durability.     Enamels  or   vitreous  sub- 
stances were    mixed  with  them,  and   the  art  of 
enclosing    gold    leaf   between  layers  of    glass — 
a    very    difficult    one,     requiring    great    nicety 
of      manipulation — was      discovered.        Among 
the    most     remarkable    of    the     early    mosaics 
now  preserved  are  those  of  St.  Sophia,  a  church 
at     Salonica,    the     Baptistery     of      Constantine 
at  Rome,  the  Baptistery  at  Ravenna,  and  of  St. 
Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome.     Unfortunately  few  of 
the  early  mosaics  at  Rome  and  Ravenna  are  free 
from  considerable  restoration,  and  their  original 
character  is  in  many  instances  much  destroyed. 
Frequently  these  restorations  are  made  with  mere 
coloured   plaster.       Among    the    edifices    which 
furnish  the  best  examples  of  mosaic   decoration 
and  are  most  deserving  of  study  with  a  view  to 
the  use  of  mosaic  in  this  country,  miy  be  men- 
tioned St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  Capella  Reale  at 
Palermo,  and  the  basilicas  of  Ravenna.     These  are 
to  be  taken  not  in  order  of  date,  but  according  to 
their  importance  as  illustrating  mosaic  decoration. 
St.  Sophia's  is  excluded,  because  the  mosaics  on  its 
walls  are  for  the  most  part  concealed  by  plaster,  and 
have  been  so  covered  since  the  Turkish  conquest. 
St.  Mark's,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  perfect 
example    of   internal   decoration   in   the    world. 
Details  may  be  more  beautiful  in  other    edifices, 
but  nowhere  else  will  be  found  an  example  of 
one  noble  and  grand  conception  so  thoroughly  and 
completely   carried  out.      It  furnishes,   too,  the 
fullest  and  most  valuable  chapter  in  the  history 
of  mosaic,  for  it  comprises  specimens  of  mosaics 
extendingover  a  period  of  from  between  the  eleventh 
and  twekh  centuries  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth, 
and  consequently  embraces  a  variety  of  styles  and 
shows  different  modes  of  employing  mosaic.  Every 
square  foot  of  the  church  is  covered  with  mosaic 
work,  except  where  the  richest  marbles  panel  the 
lower  parts   of  the  wall.     There  is  no  uncovered 
or  naked  space.    The   eye   ie  completely   satis- 
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fied.      Nothing    looks   unfinished.       A   vi.it    to 
this   edifice  would  impress  oa.>  with  the  feeling 
that  if  we  are  to  have  decoration  in  our  saore.| 
ediiices   on  a  large  sc.le,  so  as  to  add  to  their 
religious  character,  mosaic  is  the  most  appropriate 
of    all  decoration.      The  lustrous  surface  of  th., 
euamels,    the  Urge   masses  of   gold   ground,  the 
richness  of  the  colour,  produce  an  intiuita  variety 
of  the  most  beautiful  effects,  ever  chingiug  na  the 
sun  changes  iU  place.     St.  Mark's,  is  never  the 
sanie.     Enter  .at  any  hour  of  the  d.ay,  in  summer 
or  in  winter,  and  whether   the  sky  be  clear  or 
overc;ist  some  new  and  uuexiiected  efl'ect  will  sur- 
prise and  delight.     The    singular  harmony,  not- 
withstanding the  abundant  richness  of  the  gold 
grounds  which  prevail  throughout  the  decoration 
of  St.  Mark's'  is  owing  to  its  completeness.     Any 
whitewash    or    plaster,    or    blank    undecorated 
space  such  as  one  sees    in  our  churches,  would 
have   been  an  eyesore,  and  would  have    marred 
the    marvellous    beauty   of   the    whole.      When 
thus    complete,    decoration,    whatever    may    be 
the     wealth      of     gold     and     colour     lavished 
upon  it,  is  never  vulgar   or  tawdry,   but,   on    the 
contrary,  when  a  just  balance  is  preserved  iu  them. 
It   is   sober  and    harmonious,  and   can  be   made 
eminently  subservient  to   religious  purpo.ses.     It 
is   only  when  decoration   is    introduced    as    if   it, 
were  something  not  forming  au  essential  part  of 
the  building  itself,  but  only  put  there  for  show, 
and  as  if  too  precious  except  to  be  doled  out  with 
a  niggard   hand,    that    it   becomes    vulgar    and 
tawdry,  and  appears  inconsistent  with  the  objects 
of  a  sacred  edifice.     St.  Mark's  taught  us  that  it 
was  especially  necessary  to   avoid   white  spaces, 
and  especially  plaster,  when  materials  so  rich   as 
mosaics  are  employetl.     In   St.  Mark's  could  be 
studied  the  best  mode  of  employing  mosaics  and 
the  style  best  suited  to   our  churches.     In  this 
very  museum  of  mosaic  decorations  are  to  be  seen 
specimens  of  all  styles  and  descriptions  of  work. 
The  most  ancient  are   simple   figures   on   a  gold 
ground,  probably  the  work  of   Greek  artists,  or  if 
not,  certainly  copied  from  them,   and   most  pro- 
perly called  Byzantine.     Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  mosaic  decoration  after  St.  Mark's  is 
the  Capella  Reale,  or  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the 
Capella   Palatina   in   Palermo,  built  in  1132,  and 
the  mosaics   of  which  were   finished  about  1113. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  period.     The  decoration 
of  this   building  is  complete.     In  the  basilica  of 
Monreale,  magnificent  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and 
superabundantly  rich  as  it  is  in  mosaics,  the  efl'ects 
are   less   solemn  and  religious  than  those  of  St. 
Mark's ;  still  it  is  a  glorious    biiildiug,   and  fur- 
nishes to  the  architect  an  invaluable  collection  of 
beautiful  ornaments  of  a  particular   period  and 
Etyle,  the  church  having  been  entirely  built  and 
decorated  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  affords,  too,  an  important  example  of  the  use  of 
mosaics  for  pictorial  purposes  on  side  walls.     The 
colossal  form  of  the  Saviour  on   a  gold   ground 
in     the     semi-dome    over     the     central     apse, 
has  a  grand  and  imposing  effect,  and  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  this  architectural 
feature  iu  a  church  can  bo  appropriately  decorated 
with  a  single  figure.     Unfortunately,  the  ancient 
basilicas   of  Ravenna   have   either  been  allowed 
to    fall     into     decay    or    have    been    so    much 
changed    by    modern    restorations     and     altera- 
tions that  we  can  no  longer  judge  of   the   efl'ect 
which   the  mosaics   they   contain  must  have  pro- 
duced when   the  whole  ornamentation  of  the  in- 
terior was    in    complete    harmony    with    them. 
What  is  usually  called  the  "  Jesuit  "  architecture 
of  Italy — that  vulgar   Renaissance  which   is  so 
oSensive  to  good  taste  and  so  utterly  opposed  to 
ail  solemnity  and  truereligiou.s  feeling — introduced 
the  fashion  of  breaking  up  the  interiors  of  ancient 
churches  by  the  introduction  of  side  chapels,  and 
of  vast  altars  composed  of  columns,  cornices,  and 
pediments  of  marble  of  every  hue,  piled  up  with 
out  any   reference   whatever  to  the  surrounding 
architecture,  or  without  any  pity  for   the   frescoes 
and  ornament  which  can  have  adorned  the   w.aljs. 
The  original  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  almost 
every   sacred   building  of  any  antiquity  in  Italy 
was  thus  destroyed.    Most  fortunately  St.  Mark's, 
for  various  reasons,  has  been  spared,  and   remains 
both  in  ornamentation  and  form  nearly  as  it  was 
intended  to  be  by  its  builders.     In  the  basilicas  of 
Rivenna  we  can  only  judge  of  each  mosaic  as   all 
individual  example  with  reference  to   the  actual 
work  and    the   capabilities  of  the  material.     We 
can  form    no  adequ.ate   conception  of  the  general 
effect  which  it   was  calculated   to  produce  as  a 
portion  of  the  general  decoration.      The  richness 
and  harmony   of   colour  are   Dentrolised  by  the 
vast  spaces  of  plaster  and  naked  walls   by  which, 
in  most  instances,  these  mosaics  are  eurrounded. 
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pictures  which  adorn  iU  u....^  ...,.,  i  ,  k-,iJ« 
it  must  be  seen  from  a  distance.  SUudiui;  iu»j«». 
tically  ou  a  platform  supported  by  prcoipiUiiu 
dills  rising  out  of  a  wide  valley,  it  u  a<lmlnibly 
suited  to  the  display  of  a  riohly-oruaiaeolwl  itvit. 
The  inosaicH,  which  are  mo.lern,  aro  uol  of  tho 
best  style,  and  are  to.j  piotori  d  f..r  tho  arohitootur* 
unless  seen  from  afar.  Still  the  eUo--t  it  very 
gorgeous,  especially  on  a  bri,{ht  diy.  Mr.  Ltyard 
would  hesitate,  however,  to  recoiumeaj  aiiaiUr 
decoration  for  iiuitatioa  in  thin  country. 

H   mosaic   can    Iw  used  elfi-ctively  and  adv«a> 
tageoiisjy  in  aaored   ediicei.  there  it  no    r<a<oo 
why  it  should  not,  with  equal  propii.jty,  boom- 
ployed  in  secular  buildings.     AU  that  it  ro<{uirail 
for  this  purpose  is  aknowlcdg<  o(  tho  priucipla* 
which  regulate  iU  proper  application,  and  of  th* 
capabilities  of  tho  material      Jn  m4oy  roipoota 
mosaic    is    preferable    to    fresco    for  docoralion, 
especially  in  our  climate,  even  without  rufereuo* 
to  the  atmospheric  inllneuces  upon  wall  piiutiug. 
It  is  more  durable,  more  lustrous,  mure  effoctife 
when  employed  at  a  coniiderable  dislauce  from 
the  eye,    far    richer,    more   brilliant   (e«p«ciallj 
when  gold  grounds  are  extensively  used)  in  tb* 
subdued  light  of  our  cUmate,  and,  1  uitly,  iu  oaaa 
of    iujury    or    deterioration    from  dirt  or  otber 
causes,  it  can  be    restored   and  cleaued  without 
any  detriment  or    loss  of  character  to    the   ori. 
ginal  work.     Fresco   painting  and  mosaic  hare, 
however,   distinct    and    separate   at'.ributea  and 
capabilities,  aud  when   both   cm   be    employed 
under  equally  favourable  conditions,  aa  in   Italy, 
they  need  not  interfere  with  one  another.    The 
minute     and     elaborate    mos-aic    work,    chiefly 
practised  at  Rome,  is  intended  rather  for  tho  re- 
production of  easel  pictures  and  altar  piecea  than 
for  architectural  decoration.    This  is  to  be  avoided 
by  the  architect.      Legitimate  mosaic  decoration, 
like  .all  true  architectural   decoration,  should,  in 
the  very   first   place,  ba   made  subservient  to  tho 
architecture,  or  rather  it  should   be  mule  eaaeD* 
tially  a  part  and   parcel  of  it.    The  truly  great 
architect  will  devise  and  superintend  the  decora- 
tion of  his  own  building,  even,  if  possible,  to  tbo 
minutest  details,    for  nothing    adds  mnre  to  the 
effect  of   an  architectural    monument   and  to  iU 
grandeur  and   nobility  of  character  th.in  the  fool- 
ing that  one  clear,  welUlefioed,  aud  lofty  coooep- 
tion  pervades  the  whole  of  it.     When  the  identity 
of  conception  is  apparent  in  a  building,  however 
inferior    it  may    be  in   certain  details  U>  another 
edifice  in  which  hom'igeueity  is  wanting,   it  will 
always  be  far  superior  to  it  iu  the   general  elTect 
which  it  will  produce.     In  order  to  make  moaaio 
decoration     harmonise    well    with   architectural 
lines  and  forms,  all  the  best  designers  of  mosaio 
have  sought  to  give   their  cartoons  a   certiiin  con- 
ventional and   architectural  character,  and  have 
avoided    any     attempt    to    make    tho    mosaici 
look  like  pictures  iu  oil.      As   from   the  nature 
of   mosaic  (tessera*,   placed    together  with   more 
or     less    precision),     it     is     best    «ceu    at     a 
distance,    it  should    be  used,    especially  when 
pictorial,  at  a  certain  height  from  the   rpectator. 
There  aro  no  mosaics  in    St.    Mirk's   less   tlian 
about  10ft.  from  tho  pavement,  and   the  greater 
number  are  at  a  considerable  elevation.    Conso- 
quently,  distinctness  of  outline,  not  only  in  the 
figures  themselves,  but  in  their  extremities  and 
parts  is  required.     Each  fijrure  should  stand  out 
boldly,  and  not  interf.r        '■ 
grouped.     For  this  re 
the  best  periods  of  tn  ■ 
the  processional  treatment  of  tu 
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delmed,  and  marked  somewhat  bcaviiy,  their 
darkness  and  thickness  being  regulated  accordipg 
to  the  elevation  of  the  mosaic.  This  nilo  applies 
fo  both  pictiri.ll  and  purely  dcoralive  work. 
Reference  should  be  epcciilly  ha-l  t^i  tho  style  of 
architecture  of  tho  boildiog,  al.>nyii,  however, 
remembering  th.it  although  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  lines  and  treatment  of  the  wibjecl  may 
be  varied  to  suit  it,  yet  that  whether  mosaic  b* 
introduced  into  a  Classic,  Gothic,  or  Renaissance 
edifice,  the  general  laws  which  regulate  lU  use 
are  the  same.    In  order  to  incrwise  lU  effect. 
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almost  all  good  pictorial  mosaic  is  surrounded  by 
a  band  of  appropriate  ornament  in  the  same 
material,  the  width  of  which  depends  upon  the 
flevation  and  position  of  the  mosaic  picture. 
The  desiLn  for  mosaic,  whether  pictorial  or 
simply  decorative,  is  essentially  the  business  of 
the  architect,  and  unless  he  makes  it  himself,  or 
causes  it  to  be  executed  under  his  immediate 
direction,  he  will  never  produce  a  really  great 
architectural  monument,  if  mosaic  decoration  is 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  it.  Architecture  is 
the  noblest  of  all  arts,  for  when  rightly  under- 
stood, sculpture  and  painting  become  her  hand- 
maidens. When  they  were  so,  the  most  beautiful 
and  perfect  edifices  were  produced,  whether  in 
Greece  or  Rome,  in  Italy,  or  in  more  northern 
climes.  The  architect  who  takes  this  lofty  view 
of  his  profession,  and  educates  himself  to  carry  it 
OHt,  will  erect  the  greatest  monuments  and  earn 
the  highest  fame.  Although  the  chief  merit  of 
the  mosaic  must  depend  upon  the  designer  of 
the  cartoon,  much  is  left  to  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  mosaicist  who  executes  it.  Much 
effect  may  be  produced  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
tesserae  of  different  sizes  for  different  parts,  by 
the  mixture  of  tinta  in  large  masses  of  one 
colour  (such  as  a  gold  ground),  so  as  to  avoid 
monotony  of  tone,  and  by  the  dexterity  with 
which  the  arrangement  of  the  tessera  is  made  to 
follow  leading  lines  and  undulations  of  flesh  or 
drapery.  The  intervals  between  the  tessera; 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  distance 
from  which  the  mosaic  is  to  be  seen,  and  can 
also  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  effect. 
These  things,  and  the  proper  selection  and 
matching  of  the  tints,  form  the  duty  of  the 
mosaicist. 

It,  is  to  be  regretted  that  mosaic  had  not  been 
introduced  into  England  when  the  decoration  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  commenced.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  introduce  it 
into  the  building,  which  is  eminently  calculated 
for  this  mode  of  decoration.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  the  noble  idea  of  making  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons  record  the  history  of  the 
country  has  not  been  fully  carried  out,  principally 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  materials  employed. 
It  will  be  a  national  loss  if  the  fine  wall  pictures 
of  Mr.  Maclise  should  perish,  whether  regarded  as 
monuments  of  the  genius  of  the  painter  or  as  most 
careful  representations  of  great  events.  Had  they 
been  executed  in  mosaic  the  skilful  touch  of  the 
master  would  doubtless  have  been  missed,  but 
designs  would  have  been  preserved  worthy  of 
him,  and  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  employ  j 
the  years  that  have  been  taken  up  in  the  actual  ' 
manual  labour  required  in  such  vast  works  in 
preparing  other  cartoons  for  the  completion  of 
the  decoration  of  the  hall,  in  two  panels  alone  of 
which  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  are  ! 
now  represented.  The  works  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal painters  of  our  time,  executed  at  no  ^mall 
cost  to  the  nation,  wiU  perish  in  all  probability  j 
within  a  few  years,  and  our  only  chance  of  pre- 
serving any  memorial  of  them  is  by  reproducing  \ 
at  least  a  portion  of  them  in  mosaic.  We  have  ' 
rising  up  around  us  museums,  picture  galleries, 
public  ("ffices,  courts  of  law,  townhaUs,  railway 
stations,  and  other  edifices.  Each  of  such  build- 
ings might  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
elevation  of  the  public  tiste  by  appropriate  pic- 
torial decoration  in  mosaic.  But  the  architect 
hesitates  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  in  such  build- 
ings with  frescoes,  because  he  cannot  satisfy  him- 
self that  they  will  resist  the  effects  of  our  climate. 
Judging  from  the  manner  in  which,  in  Italy  and 
the  East,  mosaic  (both  when  used  externally  and 
internally)  has  defied  the  ravages  of  time  and 
weather,  we  may  infer  that  mosaic  of  good  quality 
is  precisely  the  material  which  will  suit  our 
climate  and  atmosphere.  In  our  museums  and 
picture  galleries  (with  the  exception  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  where  a  most  pra-seworthy 
and,  on  the  whole,  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  to  introduce  ornamentation  on  a  large  and 
complete  scale),  we  have  hitberto  been  sadly  de- 
ficient in  rich  and  appropriate  decoration.  And 
yet  the  value  of  a  work  of  art,  and  the  impression 
it  is  calculated  to  convej-,  are  very  much  en- 
hanced in  the  public  mind  by  the  beauty  or  mag- 
ni.'icence  of  the  building  which  contains  it — like  a 
jewel  wdich  gains  by  a  rich  and  appropriate 
setting.  Our  National  Gallery,  for  instance,  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  great  and  civilised  people.  Its  dirty 
floor  of  common  boards,  its  coarsely  papered 
■walls,  its  uudecorattd  ceilings,  its  mean  inter- 
nal approach  have  unquestionably  a  tendency 
to  depreciate  in  public  estimation  the  value  of  the 
treasures  which  it  contains.  Our  pictures  crowded 
on  the   walls  of  such  apartments  look  as  if  they 


were  hung  for  approaching  sale  by  auction.  Thou- 
sands who  visit  the  ^National  Gallery,  and  for 
whose  instruction  and  elevation  its  contents  are 
partly  intended,  leave  it  without  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  what  they  have 
seen,  merely  because  they  cannot  believe  ihat 
things  of  real  value  can  be  so  poorly  cared  for. 
There  is  something  elevating  and  rehning  in  lich 
and  beautiful  ornament  when  introduced  into  a 
public  building,  and  the  working  classes  feel  the 
influence  of  it. 

In  exterior  decoration,  gold  mosaic  can  be  used  as 
a  ground  to  bas-reliefs,  whether  tigures  or  orna- 
ment, in  white  marble  and  other  materials.  The 
Byzantines  and  Venetians  were  well  aware  of  its 
worth  for  this  purpose,  and  of  the  singular  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  its  effect.  There  are  some  charming 
examples  in  the  facade  of  St.  Mark's,  The  statues  on 
the  exterior  of  the  church  of  Or  St,  Michele  at 
Florence  were  for  the  most  part  lined  with  gold 
mosaic.  An  important  consideration  in  the  use 
of  mosaics  in  England,  and  especially  in  London, 
is  the  facility  with  which  dirt  and  discoloration 
produced  by  smoke  and  soot  can  be  removed  from 
its  surface,  either  by  simple  washing  or  by  the 
employment  of  an  acid,  without  the  least  detri- 
ment to  its  brilUancy.  Some  mosaics  at  Ravenna, 
dating  from  the  fifth  century,  have  been  cleaned 
and  are  as  bright  in  colour  as  when  first  executed. 
In  England  we  have  never  had  a  school  of 
mosaicists.  The  fine  ancient  mosaics  that  we 
possess,  such  as  those  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
were  executed  by  Italians.  Mr.  Cole  attempted 
four  or  five  years  ago  to  found  a  school  of  workers 
in  mosaic,  who  were  to  employ  tessene  of  terra- 
cotta, or  ceramic  tesserae,  instead  of  enamel.  Some 
creditable  specimens  were  produced  by  Messrs. 
Minton,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Co.,  but  the 
attempt  was  not  altogether  successful.  For 
certain  purposes  these  ceramic  tesserje  are  eufii- 
ciently  efl'ective,  but  they  lack  the  richness,  bril- 
liancy, and  luminous  quality  of  enamel  ;  reds  and 
purples  cannot  be  produced,  and  the  effect 
of  the  gold  cannot  equal  that  of  the  Byzantine 
mosaics.  Their  durability  is  also  questionable. 
In  repairing  the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  it  has  been 
found  that  whilst  the  ancient  tesserae  in  enamel 
are  perfectly  preserved,  those  in  terra-cotta  and 
other  materials  have  either  perished  or  greatly  suf- 
fered. Mosaics  in  enamel  have  been  executed  by 
several  eminent  firms  in  this  country.  Among  these 
are  some  full-length  figures  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  by  Messrs.  Rust  and  Co.  Some  of  the 
enamels  used  were  made  by  Messrs.  Powell,  of 
Whitefriars,  but  the  greater  part  came  from  St. 
Petersburg,  where  is  a  well-known  manufactory  of 
mosaic.  In  Italy  the  traditions  of  the  workers  in 
mosaic  have  been  handed  down  through  centuries, 
but,  as  the  numerous  restorations  of  mosaic  work 
testify,  the  art  has  degenerated.  A  few  years  ago 
Lorenzo  Radi,  a  glass-blower  of  Murano,  effected 
great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  enamel 
mosaics.  Dr.  Salviati,  a  lawyer  of  Venice,  was 
attracted  by  Radi's  work,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  him,  and  opened  an  establish- 
ment at  Venice  for  mosaic  work,  obtaining  artists 
from  Rome  to  instruct  Venetian  youths  in  the 
art.  In  former  times  mosaic  work  having  to  be 
executed  on  the  walls  required  cons-idera  le  time 
and  labour,  and  was  consequently  very  expensive. 
The  mosaicist  had  to  copy  the  cartoon  on  the  wall 
itself,  fixing  the  tessera;  one  by  one  in  the  cement 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Dr.  Salviati  avoided 
this  by  teaching  his  workmen  to  execute  the 
cartoon  on  the  reverse  side,  the  face  of  the  mosaic 
being  downwards.  The  tesserae  are  fastened  with 
common  paste  to  sheets  of  coarse  brown  paper,  on 
which  the  cartoon  is  traced.  When  the  work  is 
finished  it  has  only  to  be  fixed  with  cement  upon 
the  wall  destined  to  receive  it,  and  the  brown  paper 
is  removed  from  its  face.  The  process  requires 
considerable  skill,  especially  when  figures  have  to 
be  executed,  but  is  perfectly  successful.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  used  when  great  delicacy  and 
extreme  nicety  of  work  in  the  production  of  tints 
are  required.  Dr.  Salviati's  attempts  at  the 
revival  of  mosaic  work  have  met  with  most  sviccess 
in  England.  His  first  important  commissions 
were  the  decoration  of  Wolsey's  Chapel  at  Wind- 
sor, and  the  Albert  Memorial  at  Hyde  Park. 
These  furnish  excellent  examples  of  what  mosaic 
work  for  internal  and  external  decoration  should 
be.  Mr.  Layard  hoped  that  Mr.  Penrose,  the 
architect  of  St,  Paul's,  had  not  relinquished  the 
idea  of  canyLog  out  Wren's  original  design  of 
decorating  the  interior  with  mosaics.  Abroad,  the 
principal  commission  obtained  by  Dr.  Salviati  was 
that  for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  mosaics  at 
fat.  Mark's  at  Venice,  for  whicha  contract  had  been 
entered  into  extending  over   fifteen    years.      In 


order  to  sustain  an  industry  of  so  much  im- 
portance, a  few  English  gentlemen  have  come  foi- 
ward  with  capital,  and  Dr.  Salviati's  establisl- 
ment  has  become  an  English  company  under  his 
artistic  direction.  Mosaic,  both  pictorial  anl 
simply  decorative,  not  only  can  be  but  ought  to  b? 
employed  in  this  country.  Care  should  be  takei 
in  the  selection  of  the  cement.  That  used  by  Dr 
S  Iviati  has  been  tested  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  and 
other  eminent  architects,  and  approved  of  bj 
them. 

The  cost  of  mosaic  depends  principally  upon  the 
quality  of  the  work,  the  distance  from  the  eye  at 
which  it  is  to  be  placed,  the  predominance  of 
figures,  ornament,  or  simple  ground,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  certain  tints.  Reds  and  purples  are  the 
most  expensive  tints.  The  gold  mosaic,  and  es-  1 
pecially  the  silver  (which  is  even  more  diflicult  to  j 
obtain  than  the  gold),  is  more  costly  than  common 
tints.  As  an  indication  of  the  requirements  of  a 
mosaic  establishment,  Mr.  Layard  stated  that  in 
order  to  execute  the  cartoons  which  had  been  en- 
tiusted  to  L'r.  Salviati,  nearly  1,500  tints  had  been 
brought  together.  Any  quality  or  tint  of  gold 
may  be  obtained  by  darkening  or  lightening  the 
colour  of  the  glass  upon  which  the  gold  leaf  is 
laid,  or  by  using  a  film  of  coloured  instead  af 
transparent  glass  over  it.  The  brightness  of  the 
gold  may  also  be  deadened  by  roughening  the 
outer  surface  of  the  outside  film.  Taking  the 
various  qualities  of  mosaic  which  may  be  fitly 
used  for  decorative  purposes,  the  prices  would 
vary  from  about  30s,  the  square  foot  for  the 
coarsest  work  to  £l  (or,  at  the  utmost,  £5)  for  the 
:-;nest.  This  includes  the  fixing,  but  not  the  price 
of  the  cartoon.  After  showing  that  these  prices, 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  frescoes,  are  very 
moderate,  .Mr  Layard  concluded  by  commending 
the  subject  of  mosaic  decoration  to  the  attention 
of  English  architects. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Digby  Wyatt,  G.  E.  Street,  Aitchison,  T.  Hayter 
Lewis,  J,  P.  Seddon,  Fergusson,  and  G,  G.  Scott 
(who  occupied  the  chair  during  the  discussion) 
took  part,  A  vote  of  thanks  h.ving  been  accorded 
to  Mr,  Layard  for  his  paper,  that  gentleman  briefly 
replied  to  the  various  points  raised,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


THE    BTTILDEES'    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION^ 

THE  twenty-first  anniversary  festival  of  the 
above  Institution  was  celebrated  on  Thurs- 
day week,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great 
Queen-street,  Lincoln's  inn-fields  ;  Mr.  George  F. 
Trollope  (president)  in  the  chair.  There  were- 
250  friends  and  subscribers  present.  After  the 
usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  the 
chairman  proposed  the  "  Builders'  Benevolent 
Institution,"  and  set  forth  the  objects  of  the 
Institution — viz,,  for  giving  relief  and  granting 
pensions  to  decayed  members  of  every  branch  of 
the  building  trade  and  their  widows ;  also  for 
afibrding  temporary  relief  to  workmen  in  oase  of 
accidents.  He  pronounced  the  Institution  as 
being  in  a  very  satisfactory  state  ;  but  the  direc- 
tors had  this  year  deemed  it  prudent  to  forego 
the  usual  election  of  pensioners  in  the  autumn. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Rogers,  in  support  of  the  toast,  having 
shown  the  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  trade, 
how,  from  a  wealthy  position,  buUders  might — not 
by  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  by  vicissitude — 
be  cast  down,  asked  the  friends  and  subscribers  to 
continue  and  further  their  assistance,  as  there 
were  many  of  their  poor  brethren  anxiously  wait- 
ing to  become  recipients  of  the  charity.  la  August 
last,  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  was 
48.  The  remaining  toasts  were : — "  The  Chairman 
and  President,"  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Plueknett ; 
"  The  Patrons,  Vice-president,  and  Trustees," 
coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cozens, 
the  founder  of  the  Institution,  and  Mr.  John 
Thorn,  proposed  by  Mr.  Crockett  ;  "  The 
Treasurer"  (who,  in  reply,  stated  that  the  dona, 
tions  and  subscriptions  that  evening  amounted  to 
nearly  £500,  that  the  funded  stock  now  stood  at 
£15,000,  and  that  he  hoped  that  in  a  few  years 
the  amount  of  the  annual  pension  would  be 
increased  from  £24  to  £30)  ;  "The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,"  responded  to  by  Atr.  Franklin  ;  and 
"  The  Directors  and  Stewards,"  to  which 
Jlr.  Wilfrid  Nicholson  replied.  Mr.  J. 
Bird,  the  secretary,  stated  that  there  were 
16,000  persons  connected  with  the  building 
trade,  and  doubtless  the  Institution  only  needed 
to  be  better  known  to  receive  still  greater 
Support. 
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ARCHirECTDRAL  ALLIANCE. 
RErouT   OP   THE  Delegates   from  the   Ancni- 
O-N-     AncuiT::cTDKAi, 


TECTURAL   Association 
Education. 


To  the  Members  nf  the  ArcMUcluraX  Associiti-tn. 

GENTLEMEN,— At  the  last  meetiug  of  the 
Architectural  Alliance,  tho  subject  of 
architectural  education  was  suggested  as  a  litting 
theme  fur  inquiry  and  discuasiou  amonf^  the 
various  societies  forming  ])art  of  tho  Alliance  • 
and  your  delegates  have  dr,in-a  up  tho  following 
report  to  be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Alliance,  in  May,  which  they  now  biing  forward 
for  your  consideration.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
iucjuiry  the  subject  has  been  divided  under  four 
brads:  — 

1st. — .\rchitectural  education  as  now  existing 
in  England  and  abroad. 

2nd  — The  best  system  of  architectural  cduca- 
tiun  to  be  established  in  England. 

3rd. — The  opportunities  which  actually  exist 
for  extending  the  sphere  of  architectural  educa- 
tion. 

4th. — How  far  these  can  be  modified  and 
added  to  so  :is  to  arrive  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
the  ideal  scheme  set  forth  under  Head  11.,  and 
what  provisional  system  should  be  recommended 
till  the  suggestions  under  Head  II.  bo  fully 
carried  out. 

Head  I. — EsiSTraa  English  and  Foreign 
Education. 

In  England,  as  a  rule,  the  would-be  student 
comes  straight  from  school,  where  his  attention 
has  been  coufined,  more  or  less  exclusively,  to 
the  ordinary  acquirements  of  a  classic  educa- 
tion, with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  drawing,  and 
with  such  a  smattering  of  physics  and  mathe- 
matics as  is  almost  entirely  useless.  Ho  is 
articled  to  some  architect  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  five  years,  who  gives  him  the  run  of  his 
office,  which  means,  that  he  is  to  pick  up  as 
much  information  as  he  ca  i  by  working  on  the 
regular  o.-Boe  drawings  ;  and  by  dint  of  so  doing, 
of  copying  letters,  specifications,  and  tracing 
drawings,  acquire  by  the  lonsiest  possible  process 
the  practice  of  an  architect's  profession.  If  in- 
tellii,'ent,  he  is  able  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  to  work  out  drawings  from  the  sketches  of 
his^  principal,  and  thus  acquire  secondhand  the 
facilities  of  copying  old  woik  if  in  a  very  good 
office,  or  of  mutilating  it  if  in  a  bad  one— de- 
signing is  out  of  the  question.  In  pointing  out 
this  course,  it  must  I  e  understood  that  it  is  not 
in  all  offices  that  the  student  has  to  shift  for 
himself  ;  but  even  when  it  is  not  so,  the  principil 
finds  sometimes  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  sug- 
gesting how  and  where  the  best  information  is  to 
be  obtained  ;  and  we  all  rememi  er  when  Mr. 
Scott  brought  forward  his  scheme  of  art  educa- 
tion he  himself  said,  '•  That  he  was  entirely 
unable  to  point  out  to  his  pupils,  or  even  to  his 
own  sons,  any  means  of  obtaining  true  artistic 
training  but  the  most  accidental  and  irregular." 

In  P.iris,  the  student  on  leaving  school  enters 
one  of  the  Government  drawing  schools  ("  Ecole  de 
Dessin"),  where  he  is  taught  freehand  drawing 
from  models  geometrical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing. At  the  same  time  he  follows  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  (after  leaving 
school)  he  enters  a  studio.  A  studio  is  a  large 
room  litted  with  drawing-desks,  where  a  number 
of  students  assemble  together  to  draw  and  work 
out  their  own  designs,  under  the  supervision  of 
an  architect  professor,  whom  they  choose,  and 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  20f.  a  month  they 
each  p.ay  duiing  the  time  they  work  in  the 
studio,  pays  for  the  room,  and  gives  them  advice, 
coming  three  or  four  times  a  week,  stopping 
about  two  hours  and  going  round  to  each  student 
in  succession.  In  the  studio,  the  student's  at- 
tention is  lirst  turned  to  architectural  drawing, 
the  delineation  of  the  Orders  to  a  large  scale,  the 
projection  of  shadows,  and  the  laying  on  of  flat 
tinia  in  Indian  ink  and  colour.  As  a  relief  to 
this  kind  of  study  he  commences  designing, 
working  out  plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  and 
making  free  use  of  books ;  in  fact,  almost  copying 
at  first,  and  having  throughout  the  advice  of  the 
professor  and  of  his  fellow  students.  In  two 
years,  or  less,  fmm  the  time  of  leaving  school,  he 
presents  himself  for  admission  into  the  "Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts,"  and  passes  an  examination  in 
mathematics  (as  far  as  simple  equations),  loga- 
ritbrn-,  descriptive  geometry  (elementary  and  the 
intersection  of  cones,  cylinders,  &c.),  drawing 
from   the  round,  and   architectural   design.      If 
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•ibove  mentioned,  on  which  lectures  are  given,  he 
has  to  pass  examinations.  lu  the  sec'oml 
year  he  begins  architectural  design  proper,  his 
ittcntion  being  turned  ra.ire  specially  to  corapohi- 
tion  aud  proportion  Three  or  four  years  U  tho 
time  usually  spent  in  tho  school  If  tho  student 
intends  to  t-ako  a  high  position  in  his  profe.Hai.n 
ho  works  longer,  and  lUo  Grand  Pi  is  do  Home, 
or  even  :.dmission  as  one  of  the  ten  competitors 
for  it  each  year,  is  the  great  object  ho  strives  t) 
attain  to ;  all  this  while  working  in  the  studio, 
except  whej  competing  for  the  Grand  Prix,  the 
designs  for  which  are  entirely  done  in  rooms  in 
the  school.  It  will  bo  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
student  devotes  a  much  longer  time  to  learning 
his  profession  than  wo  here  in  England  think 
necessary ;  and  there  are  many  to  whom  their 
parents  could  not  alTord  support  for  so  long. 
(We  should,  however,  remark  that  no  premium  ia 
ever  paid,  that  the  expenses  of  a  studio  are 
small,  aud  that  the  school  instruction  is  gratui- 
tous.) There  arc  many  students,  therefore,  who 
not  having  means  at  their  disposal,  woik  at  in 
tervals  in  the  office  of  some  professional  archi- 
tect on  his  ofiice  drawings,  receiving  so  much  per 
hour  (from  If.  to  3t'.),  and  thus  contrive  by 
working  for  a  little  over  half  the  year  and  in 
tho  evening  to  send  in  designs  regularly  to  tho 
"  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,"  until  they  have  arrived 
at  such  distinction  as  to  give  them  a  iiosiliou 
equal  to  their  merits. 

In  consequence  of  some  abuse  which  had  crept 
into  the  Ecole  dos  Beaux  .-Vrts  aud  its  direction, 
a  new  school  called  the  "  Ecole  Ceutrale  d' Archi- 
tecture" was  established  four  years  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  M.  Trelat,  an  engiueer.  Tlie 
results  of  their  work  may  have  been  seen  lately 
in  the  Kensington  Museum.  They  were  very 
poor  both  in  drawing  and  in  composition.  In  its 
practical  element,  however,  this  school  is  worthy 
of  our  consideration,  and  wo  may  also  be  able 
to  suggest  where  its  artistic  element  was  found 
wanting.  The  prescribed  course  of  studies  lasts 
over  throe  years,  three  months  in  each  year  being 
allowed  for  vacation,  during  a  portion  of  which 
time  the  student  is  expected  to  draw  and  measure 
ancient  buildings.  The  subjects  taught  are  : — 
First  year— geometry  (elementary  and  descrip- 
tive) ;  the  '*  coupe  des  pierres  "  (theory  of  stone 
cutting) ;  trussing  of  girder  beara,^,  etc  ,  strength 
of  materials;  ventilation,  acoustics,  and  mecha- 
nics ;  chemistry,  history,  geology  ;  sanitary 
science  and  natural  history.  Second  and  third 
years — perspective  and  projection  of  shadows ; 
applied  mechanics ;  machinery  used  in  building , 
theory  of  architecture  ;  comparison  of  style  ;  cou- 
struction;  speciication,  estimating.  &c. ;  political 
economy  and  architectural  jurisprudence  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  of  the  three  years,  drawing  and 
design  in  the  three  studios  attached,  under  tho 
direction  of  professors,  with  frequent  examinations 
in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  above  cited. 

In  Prussia  the  student  comes  from  the  univer- 
sity or  school  with  a  fair    knowledge  of   drawing, 
and  of  physics  and  mathematics.  He  h'rst  enters  the 
office  of  an  architect  for  one  year,  where  he  picks 
up  what  he  can,  as  in  England.     He  docs  not  pay 
anything,  his  knowledge  of  drawing  and  descrip- 
tive geometry  placing  him  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  render   assistance  of  value  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  being  there.     He  has  then  to  pass  a 
slight  examination,  and  studies  in  the   academy 
for' two  years.     Hi.<  attention  there  is  turned  to 
all   the   theoretical   and  practical  points  of  the 
p  ofession.     He  copies  drawings  made   by  well 
known  architect-i— if  at  Berlin  chiefly  Schinkel's— 
aud   divides   the  time  devoted  to   drawing    antl 
design  between  miking  these  copies  and  the  com- 
position of  original  designs  (which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  are  more  or  less  adaptations  of   what  he 
h-as  learnt  in  copying)  ;  ho  attends  lectures  on 
physics,    mathematics,    construction,    supply    of 
water,  ventilation,  and  the  principles  and  practice 
of  estimating  and  writing  specifications.    At  the 
end  of  the  second  year  he  passes  an  examination 
and  takes  the  title  of   baufuhrer  or  inspector  o( 
works.     If   he  desires  to  Ukcs  a  still  higher  i>o.,i. 
tion,  he  gets  appointed  to  some  government  build 
in^  as  an  inspector  or  clerk,  receiving  a  nomiua 
safary  for  three  years,  and  then  enters  the  school 
.1  second  time  to  study  for  two  years  m"f<*  fbe 
higher  parts  of  his  profession,   at  the  end  of   that 
time  passing  an  examination  (and  an  exceedingly 
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(luister  of  buildiii(.->  or  .-iroluteei,  mid  citUer  bo- 
come  a  govi-rumeaul  archilecl  or  practicct  ua  b>« 
own  account. 

In  Vienna  tho  etujont  folliwi  .i 
studies  in  tho  aoidomy,  whonj  il. 
and  Cloiwic  priifeasim  and  ili.irr. 
!u  many  c:nes  both  tli' 
•liter  tho  other;  lectio 
uiinationa  held  in  il. 
practical  eubjecta  of  our 
system  of  study  boa  baen  ) 
which  is  worth  noticing.  Tiic  miiu 
of  tho  school  imko  excursion*  with  a  pnifruor 
some  twenty  of  them  at  a  time,  twicn  or  thr«e 
times  a  year,  for  a  period  of  a  f.irtiii,;lii  or  thrso 
weeks.  Tlii-y  take  one  or  two  imp iitint  build, 
ings  in  their  mute,  and  measure  tbeiu  up,  tilting 
it  in  turr.  to  Bkctcii  plann,  orolevati.im.,  ..rdeUili. 
About  £5  is  allowed  tocaeh student  froui  GovcrO' 
inent,  anil  his  drawings  beenmo  ihii  prop'Tty  of 
tho    academy.      On    returni-  -    •     •■  ,'|  ai 

Vienna  these  drawings   are  .rgo 

scale  by  themielve*  and  ull,  1  ia 

lithographic  ink  by  tho  yi.un;!rr  itudenti*,  aad 
published,  each  htudent  h.iving  a  copy.  Alter- 
nately with  tho  making  of  tll.•se^tudieo  they  work 
out  designs  of  their  own,  nod  naturally  theaa  ds- 
signs  are  inspired  with  th it  fe.liog  which  thoy 
have  imbibed  in  mexsnring  aiiddraAiug  det*iU  of 
tho  aUvient  difiees  of  tlio  couiilry. 

In  Stuttgard  tho  instruction  i^  somewhat  aimi- 
lar  to  that  at  Vienna. 

In  Germany  generally  .uohitoc's  and  engiaoera 
study  together  in  Iho  >.ain.<  hchool ;  in  FraQce, 
architects,  painters,  and  tculpiora 

Having  in  a  slight  sketch  piiuted  out  tho  various 
e.<tisting  systems  of   architectural   education    wa 
must   now  first,  before  laying  doA-u  «iigt;e»ticms 
for  a   new  scheme,  run    through  Iheiu  to  hoe  tbs 
advantages    and     disadvaut.iges      contained     ia 
each       Tho     first     great     failiug     in      England 
is    that    tho    student    coming    straight      from 
school     is    nit    yrt    prpiret     t>     mtko    that 
use  of  the  praetic'il  (rdinini   in  t'l- offict wkich 
is'  vnivors<tUij  us  umcl.      He   ha*    liltlo    or    no 
knowledge  of  freehand  or  geoinetiicil  drawing,  of 
physics,  mechanics,  or  of  any  of    tho   elements  of 
architectural  style,    and,  coiis--quently,    tloundors 
about  in  too  often  stylelcss  de  igna   of   th>i   arcbi- 
tect  in  whose  office  bo  lu.ay   be  placed,  and  thus 
acquires  by  tho  longest  possible  process  a  certain 
knowledge   of  a  mixture   of  stylo  and  no  stylo, 
second-hand;  this  imagination  id.->o  ii  not  brought 
into  pla}'  till  his  -irticks  tiro  ii_o,  and  then  want  of 
time  and  absolute  lack  of  traiuieg  at  once  curtail 
his   ideas   and  cramp   his  inrigination       IJu  hu 
picked  lip  a  practical  idea  here   and    tbero   in  the 
office  and  numerous  detaili',  but  bo  fiu.la   biuiictf 
perfectly  unable  to  grasp  a  building   of   any   lizs. 
In  many  CLSes  ho  has  never  hail  an  op|>ortuuity  uf 
visiting  or  studying  any  one  of  Iho  buildioga    lh« 
drawings   of    which   he   boa  been   coulinuVdy  at 
work  on,  and,  the  eforo,   supjiusing    he    boa  be»en 
thinking  for  himself,  has  never  se-n   tha   reaulta 
of  his   thoughts  aud    inquiries      Ho  b.ia  iu  fact 
taken  from  threo  to  live  years  to  learn  imperfectly 
what  might  have  been  le.irnl  well  in  one  or  two  if 
his  mind  had  been  properly  trained  to   reeeivo   it 
and   a    proper    and    intelligent  counio  of  study 
pointed    out       It   is  peril  ipi  true  that  au  intelli- 
gent student  in  a  goo<l  olCco  may   learn  a   great 
deal  by  working  out  practically  iu   tliu   workahop 
of  architecture  (.is  it  were)    various  de-igna  ;    but 
alas  I  good  offices  and  iutelligtnt  hluih  iiU   t-)  that 
degree  required  are  very  few  and  far  between,  and 
we  are   bound  hero  to  legialato  for  the  avcraga 
class. 

If  we  now  turn  to  France,  wn  find  that  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  laid  .vinuii  i-<  wanting  in 
Kngland  ;  before  the  etud.  rr  viy   olllce 
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bia  mind  trained  by  the  |H.cuiiar  lunlniclion 
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carried  to  a  higher  pitch  ;  in  t..  i     .  li 

Art*,  wood,  iron, andatoDO  conntruciion,  with  Fiieci- 
lications,  arowoikcd  out,  interaiwiBedwilh  oiiginal 
deaigna.  The  atudent  woika  not  ih>  much  in  rivalry 
with  bis  fellows  oj  in  itu-iio  a^jiintt  ttu-li).  Now 
thia  rivalry  of  studio  .agdost  aiiidio  ia  tho  grcateat 
feature  in  French  educitiou,  and  a, though  deacnp- 
lions  of  the  latter  hivo  often  been  given  hero  in 
England,  thia  imp  runlfeature  baa  never  l«eneven 
alluded  to.  Tbo  iaolated  effort  of  one  individual 
in  rivalry  with  another  may— nay,  muat— con- 
tinuallv  lail,  Lecauae  style  u  not  and  never  can 
be,  entirely  worked  out  by  one  man.     An  original 
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genius  siiggeats  a  theory,  a  second  carries  it  a  little 
further,  by  numerous  others  it  is  taken  up,  till  at 
last  this  new  idea  becomes  an  established  fact. 
A  number  of  men  woiking  in  one  studio  form  a 
school  ;  in  order  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  such 
a  school  when  pitted  in  friendly  rivalry  against 
others,  each  student  in  it  exerts  himself  to  his 
utmost,  the  elder  ones  give  advice  and  help  the 
younger  ones  in  working  out  their  drawings.  The 
energies  of  both  are  brought  into  play,  each  learns 
immensely  in  a  short  time,  and  this  unison  of 
feeling,  this  mutual  co-operati'in,  these  valuable 
friendships  formed,  last  through  life  ;  here  we 
have  the  great  secret  of  the  success  (so  far  as  it 
goes)  of  the  French  school.  W'here,  then,  does  it 
fail '!  It  fails  in  the  very  important  fact  that  a 
studio  is  not  a  workshop — the  designs  made 
are  never  carried  out ;  all  is  too  theoretical,  the 
construction  desigus  are  made  in  the  first  year, 
before  ihe  strdcnt  knows  much  of  architecture. 
They  are  copied  from  others,  and  got  over  as 
soon  as  possible  as  a  bore,  so  that,  although  the 
student  has  received  the  best  foundation  for  a 
thorough  theoretical  knowledge  of  construction, 
the_  practical  points  are  soon  forgotten.  He  can 
project  and  lay  down  on  paper  vaults,  bridges, 
and  roofs  of  any  kind,  but  the  economical  uses 
of  stone  and  wood  he  fails  to  appreciate;  the 
use  of  brick  or  of  iron  is  unknown  to  him. 
The  student  who  obtains  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Eome  at  twenty-five  and  returns  to  Paris  at 
twenty-eight  years  of  aye,  and  who  is  at  once 
named  architect  of  some  great  public  building, 
has  forgotten  how  a  truss  is  framed,  and  is 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  scantlings  of  timber 
for  any  use  whatever,  still  more  so  the  writing 
of  specifications  and  other  practical  details,  or 
even  the  routine  of  an  office.  This  accounts 
for  the  poverty  of  modern  French  architecture. 
It  is  never  constructional,  but  fritters  itself 
away  in  meaningless,  though  sometimes  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  detail. 

In  Berlin  this  want  of  practical  training  is 
avoided  by  the  student  being  obliged  to  study 
for  one  year  previous  to  entering  the  school  in 
a  regular  office,  for  the  practical  training  afforded 
there,  and  (if  he  takes  any  position)  for 
the  three  years  spent  as  inspector  of  Govern- 
ment buildings  in  the  school,  the  student's  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  all  the  details  of  design.  Be- 
sides the  composition  of  buildings  he  has  to 
work  out  and  copy  designs  for  ceilings,  stair- 
cases, cornices,  &o.,  to  a  large  scale,  from 
time  to  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  surveying, 
supply  of  water,  ventilation,  the  writing  of 
specifications— in  fact,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
commence  practice  with. 

_  Placed,  however,  by  the  side  of  French  educa- 
tion it  fails  in  this,  that  the  students  all  work 
in  one  shool,  under  one  set  of  professors,  and  the 
rival'tj  is  betu-ecn  one  another  instead  of  between 
studios.  Add  to  this,  that  for  ever  and  ever, 
eternally,  they  copy  the  designs  of  Schinkel, 
his  ceilings,  staircases,  cornices,  &c.,  «hich,  being 
all  in  the  coldest  and  poorest  style  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture,  cramp  their  minds,  and  they  rarely,  it 
ever,  seem  to  emancipate  themselves.  Now  and 
then  a  genius  like  Staler  advances  a  pace  or 
two  further,  but  throughout  Prussia  a  hard  and 
cold  .'tyle  prevails,  which  may  be  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
but  which  must  be  to  a  great  extent  due  to 
the  restriction  of  their  studies  when  young 
to  the  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  men 
Prussia  has  produced,  but  whose  style  is  now 
gone  by. 

In  Vienna  the  system  of  study  from  ancient 
buildings  has  only  just  been  commenced,  and  its 
result  is  not  yet  visible.  There  is  one  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  connected  with  it,  which  is 
that  in  and  near  Vienna  there  is  no  architecture 
which  is  good  in  epoch,  and,  as  all  the  ancient 
churches  and  buildings  belong  to  the  most  de- 
based period  of  Gothic  architecture,  it  will  only 
bo  the  purifying  influence  which  the  study  of 
Greek  architecture  in  the  school  will  afibrd  that 
will  prevent  the  students  from  copying  and  de- 
signing in  a  del  ased  style.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  in  Vienna  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  finest  modern  buildings  in  Europe.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  numerous  palaces  of  the  archd'.ikes, 
:it  the  Exchange,  the  Arsenal,  or  new  Votive 
Kirche,  wc  observe  an  originality  of  design,  based 
on  good  models,  for  which  we  must  look  further 
than  the  school.  We  think  that  much  of  this  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  as  (in  common 
■with  all  Germans)  the  Austrians  are  very  fon<l  of 
travelling,  and  as  the  whole  of  Italy,  ami  till 
within  the  last  few  years  the  towns  of  Austrian 
Italy  were  especially  easy  of  access  to  them,  that 


much  good  has  been  derived  from  their  studies 
there,  and  all  those  architects  who  have  taken  a 
good  position  in  Vienna  have  travelled  from  six 
months  to  two  years  before  settling  into  practice  ; 
the  more  practical  training  than  iu  Fiance  which 
the  student  has  received  in  the  school  giving  him 
a  better  opportunity  of  deriving  beneht  from  his 
travels. 

The  Ecole  Centrale  in  Paris  has  not  been  estab- 
lished long  enough  to  see  its  results.  There  is, 
perhaps,  an  excess  of  theoretical  subjects,  and  all 
is  set  before  the  student  in  too  theoretical  a 
manner.  Instead  of  confiuing  the  attention  of 
the  students  more  especially  to  those  points  with 
which  he  would  have  to  grapple  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  practice,  they  enter  into  abstruse 
subjects,  such  as  sanitary  science,  health  of 
towns,  political  economy,  natural  history,  &c. 
The  chief  of  the  school  also,  M.  Trelat,  is  an 
engineer,  and,  believing  that  all  the  finest  pro- 
blems of  ai  cient  art  have  been  the  result  of 
scientific  research  alone,  his  lectures  on  art  and 
design  tend  to  the  development  of  this  belief,  and 
bring  about  no  result.  It  is  also  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  design  can  be  taught  by  theory 
in  a  series  of  lectures  at  all  ;  and  whether,  as  the 
conditions  of  each  problem  are  different,  any  laws 
can  be  laid  down  for  their  development  beyond 
those  which  are  afforded  by  precedent,  and  pre- 
cedent or  bygone  architecture  is  not  admitted 
into  the  teaching  of  this  school — a  fallacy  which 
the  designs  at  South  Kensington  show  very 
plainly.* 

• 

PONT  AT  DEYBDRGH  ABBEY. 

THE  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  though  less  known 
and  less  praised  than  its  neighbour  of  Mel- 
rose, is  more  than  equal  to  it  in  beauty  of  situation 
and  severe  grace  of  detail ;  it  lacks,  indeed,  the 
elaborate  caiving  and  varied  tracery  of  Melrose, 
but  (to  the  student  of  architecture)  this  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  thoughtfuluess  of  its  design, 
which  gives  the  greatest  effect  by  the  use  of  the 
most  simple  means,  and  also  by  the  symmetry 
and  suggestiveness  of  its  mouldings  and  details. 
Like  many  of  the p.incipal  Scottish  antiquities,  it 
is  pretty  fully  illustrated  in  Billing's  magniiicent 
work  on  the  "  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties of  Scotland."  From  the  "  Chronicle  of  "  Mel- 
rose," we  learn  that  it  was  founded  about  the  year 
IISO,  during  the  reign  of  David  I.,  by  Hugh  de 
Morville,  Lord  of  Lauderdale,  a  favourite  of  the 
King,  who  created  him  Constable  of  Scotland. 
Its  site  was  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a 
place  for  Druidical  worship.  Edward  II.,  iu  his 
retreat  from  Bannockliurn,  encamped  in  the 
grounds  at  Dryburgh,  and  tradition  says  that  the 
monks  jeered  at  the  soldiers  of  the  fugitive  army, 
who,  in  revenge,  set  fire  to  the  monastery  and 
burnt  it  to  the  ground.  '  Robert  I.  contributed 
liberally  towards  its  repair,  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  it  was  ever  fu  ly  restored 
to  its  original  magnificence."  The  last  sentence  I 
quote  from  the  guide  book,  and  I  think  the  early 
character  and  rich  ornamentation  of  the  fragment 
of  the  font,  which  I  set  down  as  part  of  the 
original  work,  goes  a  good  way  to  prove  that  the 
present  ruin,  good  as  it  is,  was  at  its  best  only  a 
faint  reflex  of  the  original  building,  being,  it  would 
seem,  the  recast  of  a  differeut  and  later  pe;iod, 
and  designed  with  much  more  regard  to  economy 
than  the  original  monastery.  In  154il  the  Abbey 
again  suffered  from  a  hostile  incursion  of  English, 
who,  it  is  Slid,  destroyed  it,  but  I  fancy  the  de- 
struction could  only  have  been  partial.  It  is 
worth  while,  however,  noting  these  facts,  for 
usually  there  is  a  vague  idea  that  the  odium  of 
wrecking  Scotland's  finest  anticjuities  ought  to  be 
laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Carlyle's  hero,  John 
Knox,  and  the  Reformation  party. 

The  fragment  on  which  the  present  sketch  is 
founded  has  more  delicacy  in  its  design  and  ex- 
ecution, and  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  ideal 
of  Norman  ornament,  than  anything  else  I  have 
yet  seen.  My  sketch  was  taken  some  years  ago 
hurriedly,  and  in  the  twilight,  and  it  is  very  likely 
the  present  illustration  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
original. 

Of  the  other  three  sketches  on  the  same  page 
the  central  one  was  done  in  the  Hospititum  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  York.  The  other  two  are  from 
sketches  made  at  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

J.  M.  S. 

♦ 

M.  Berryer,  the  celebrated  French  advocate, 
says  La  France,  will  be  interred  at  Angerville,  in 
a  vault  coDslruoted  after  his  own  detigns. 


•  To  be  continued. 


WORKING  MEN'S  FRER  INSTITUTE, 
MONMOUTH. 

THIS  building  was  opened  on  Thursday,  the 
15th  of  October.  It  has  been  built  by  a 
charitable  lady,  Mrs.  Matilda  Jones,  of  Ancre-hill, 
near  the  town,  who  has  also  endowed  it  for  the 
free  use  of  thewoikiug  men  of  Monmotith  under 
the  care  of  trustees  i«  jicrp-tuo.  The  plan  is  a 
parallelogram  52ft,  Gin.  by  32ft.  Cin  ,  with  a  tran- 
septal  wing  2Sft.  by  15ft.  on  the  south  side.  It 
has  two  stories.  The  ground  floor  is  12ft.  high, 
CDmpri.'ing  a  spacious  entrance  vestibule,  and 
hall,  with  mosaic  floor,  from  which  an 
inner  vestibule  is  enter  d  through  an  ornamental 
glazed  WDod  screen  with  self-acting  folding  doors. 

From  this  inner  vestibule  the  following  rooms 
are  entered  :— The  reading  and  news  room,  32ft. 
by  Ifift.,  which  is  lighted  in  front  by  a  coupled 
window,  and  iu  the  side  by  two  windows  of  a 
similar  character  ;  the  library,  20ft  by  13ft.  6in  ; 
committee  room,  14ft  by  12ft.,  which  can  also  be 
entered  from  the  reading  room. 

From  the  outer  vestibule  stone  stairs,  6ft. 
wide,  with  ornamental  balustrade  of  hammered 
wrought-iron,  lead  to  the  lecture  hall,  48ft.  by 
2Sft.  and  20ft  high.  Midway  on  the  south  side, 
and  above  the  doorway,  is  a  pointed  arcade  of  two 
openings  to  a  galleiy  over  the  landing  and 
staircase,  which  is  approached  by  a  circular 
stairs  from  a  cloak-room  forming  a  mez- 
zanine story  on  the  first  landing  of  stairs. 
Beneath  the  mezzanine,  and  approached 
I  y  a  few  steps  from  the  outer  vestibule,  are  a 
lavatoiy  room,  uiinals,  and  watereloset,  and  on 
the  basement  are  a  boiler  room  for  tea  purposes, 
cellars  for  coal  stores,  &c. 

The  general  style  of  the  edifice  is  of  Italian 
Gothic  character.  The  exterior  is  constructed 
with  polled  red  sandstone  walls  and  Bath  stone 
dressings  and  strings,  interspersed  with  blue  forest 
stone  bands  ;  the  shafts  of  the  columns  of  en- 
trance doorway  and  windows  also  being  of  blue 
forest  stone  polished. 

The  noticeable  features  are  the  lofty  gabled 
front,  54ft,  high,  surmounted  by  a  banneret  of 
hammered  iron,  coloured  and  gilt  with  crystal 
points.  In  the  centre  of  the  gable  is  the  large 
pointed  window  of  the  lecture  hall.  This  win- 
dow is  subarcuated  as  a  triplet  on  circular 
columns  with  fo  i.tted  ca[)ital3,  the  spandrel  being 
hlled  in  with  the  arms  of  the  founder,  surrounded 
by  diaper  and  foliations  of  a  conventional  charac- 
ter. The  entrance  doorway,  fi  inked  with  moulded 
jambs  and  circular  columns  with  foliated  capitals 
and  moulded  bases,  is  finished  above  with  a  bold 
octagonal  balcony  carried  on  massive  moulded 
bracket.s  and  corbels  with  pierced  so mdrels.  The 
architect  was  Mr,  B.  Lawrence,  of  Newport.  The 
contractors  were  Mr,  C.  Lawrence,  jun,,  Mr. 
George  Webb,  and  Mr.  H.  Elias.  The  cast-iron 
work  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane,  of  Glas- 
gow, and  the  hammered  iron  work  by  Cormell, 
of  Cheltenham.     The  caiving  is  by  Mr.  J.  Willis. 


THE    NORTHERN    ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association  was  held  on  Thursday, 
the  26th  inst,in  the  keep  of  the  Castle,  Newcastle, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Watson.  It  was 
announcad  that  a  sum  of  £10  had  been  received 
from  the  Arctiitectural  Benevolent  Society,  on 
behalf  of  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member,  being 
the  third  sum  sent  for  similar  purposes.  Mr. 
Henry  Leighton  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
association,  the  vote  hy  ballot  being  unanimously 
in  his  favour.  The  minutes  of  the  seventh  annual 
meetiuu'  of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  at  which 
Mr.  Johnson  had  attended  as  a  delegate,  were  then 
taken  as  read  ;  but  as  a  letter  had  been  received  con- 
cerning a  resolution  to  the  efl'ect  "  that  informa- 
tion should  be  obtained  from  theallied  societies  as 
to  the  facilities  for  architectural  education  now 
existing,"  it  was  agreed  to  have  a  special  meeting  for 
the  due  consideration  of  the  subject.  It  was  sug- 
gested, however,  as  a  means  for  securing  greater  effi- 
ciency in  the  profession,  thatarchitectsshould  refuse 
to  take  pupils  into  their  offices  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  twelvemonths  in  the  School  of  Art. 
The  president  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
Mr.  J.  Watson  ;  the  vice-president,  Mr.  R,  J. 
Johnson:  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Charlton  ;  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Thos  Oliver  ;  the  hon.  solicitor,  Mr. 
O.  W.  Hodge;  while  the  new  committee  men  were 
Messrs.  Hogg,  Fowler,  Thompson,  Johnstone,  and 
Parnell.  Mr.  Watson  having  returned  thanks  for 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  the  meeting 
separated. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    THOUGHT   AND 
TASTE. 

AS  in  the  world  of  politics  and  religion  so 
in  art  ihere  arc  two  great  parties  or  cur- 
rents   of  thought  ever  in  apparent  conflict, 
though  essentially  agreeing  in  the  main.     It 
will     ue    found     the   disagreement  consists 
chiefly  m  the  method  of  applying  and  not  so 
much    m    the  great    principles  themselves, 
iiooking  at  the  practical   results   of  this  dis- 
agreement, it  is  a  common  though   mistaken 
notion  that  our  extended  education  and  our 
modem  facilities  and  appliances  are  really  de- 
trimental to  our  social  well-being  and   to  our 
progress  in  art.      Some  people  point   with   a 
mistaken  pride  to  what  they  term  "  the   <Tood 
old  days,"  when  party  and  political  strife' did 
not  run  so  high,  when  the  national  and  esta- 
blished religion  held  supreme  and  undisputed 
sway— in  a  word,  to  a  time  when   things   ran 
smoother  and  better  with  them   as  a   homely 
and  social  race.     There  were  fewer  feuds  be- 
tween men  and  manners ;    the  jarrings   and 
discords  of  a  noisy  and  over-busy  age  had  not 
broken  the  quiet  of  an  old  n'ffimc  .-"and  there 
was  little  or  no  competition  to  exert  and  strain 
•our  bodies  and  brains.     A  deeper  inquiry  and 
consideration  will  show,  however,  that  such 
an  idea  is  both  inconsistent  with  progress  and 
obstructive.     Thus  one  party   of  politicians, 
religionists,  or  artists  is  continually  keeping 
back  or  hindering  the  march  of  improvement, 
while  another  party  is  as  zealous  in  forestal- 
ling it.     In  spite  of  the  most  obstructive  policy 
no  less  thaa  in  spite  of  the  most  restless   ad- 
vancement mankind  will  more  onwards.     An 
agreement  in  principles  and  in  the  means   of 
applying  them  is   an  impossibility  in   these 
days,  when  there  is  a  variety  of  minds.     Con- 
•fiict  must  ensue,  and  the  fiercer  the   conflict 
the  quicker  the  results  which  sooner  or  later 
become  accepted.     E.^isting  examples  of  art— 
and  I  wish  to  confine  my  readers'  attention  to 
the  progress  of  architecture— show  that  all  the 
contrary  grooves  of  taste  and   thought  are  in 
spite  of  themselves  moving  in  one   direction 
or  in  such  a  modified  direction  as  the  force 
of  the  most  powerful  impulse  would  give.  In 
thecase  of  architectural  thought,  the  movement 
isinmuchlescdistinctandde'cisivemannerthan 
in  political  and  physical  science,  because,  unlike 
them,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  not  so  mani- 
fest People,  especially  the  ordinarv  educated, 
are  not  likely  to   connect   or  associate  loop- 
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and  secular  movements  became  distinct  •  reli- 
gion and  art,  hitherto  alUed,  henceforward  be- 
came new  and  disconnected  powers.  Denen- 
dent  on  iLselt,  art  had  now  to  find  a  new  V,.Li. 
-some  more  scientiUc  method,  and  until  it 
could  And  this  It  had  to  borro^  or  combini 


The  art  renaissance  of  all  countries  indicates 
this  moral  divergence  and  chau'^e. 

In  this  nineteenth  century  "we 
studied  for  its  own  sake  ;  borrowing 
I)roprialii) 


art 


find 
,,  and   ap- 

possessing  little  of  its  former 
spirit  and  unity,  it  will  nevertheless  ulti- 
niately  take  its  place  as  a  science  co-ordinated 
in  tlie  grand  scheme  of  human  ideas,  yet  to 
be  organised  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  and 
conflict  ot  our  civilisation.  It  is  this  grand 
correlation  of  ideas  in  prospect  that  lends  a 
spirit  and  aim  to  our  study  of  architecture  as 
to  every  other  branch  of  thought  and  specula- 
tive impury,  and  if  we  will  but  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  sentimental  and  antiquated  from  the 
logical  and  modern,  and  infuse  the  spirit  of 
modern  thought  more  into  our  designs,  de- 
spite the  ultra-copyists  of  every  school,  the 
quicker  will  be  the  realisation  of  an  art  at 
once  homogeneous,  national,  and  progressive. 
In  another  paper  I  hope  to  point  out  more 
practically  the  false  sentiments  and  crudiiies 
that  l-.ave  crept  into  our  architecture. 

G.  IIdskisso.v  Guillacme. 
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Gret  of  »||  liavo  cheap  prot*-cU»e  law  ;  next,  iueb 
au  mve.tig»iion  iu  wuuU  lu.urc  tbo  po.,r  di.d  he 
w»,  Di.t  |«y„,K  fur  »  .ham;  uij  tbirdlv,  .uch 
['■lUlicity  aud  eocoune-wrn:  14  f,„il,1  ;,„1.  be 
givru  l.y  an  in.titut...  II  -  l,.a  b„B 

I.ulliiiK  cne  wiy  and  i„  ,.,.  ^^^^ 

better  limo  for  bulb  li. J : „ ,,,,.    y^   p^j 

terson  .-uked  why  a  man  .buulj  ,„y  »  ux  fur  li.»'. 
mg  hi.  bram  property  prulecU..!  t     Why  .bould  a 


that  where  there  wai.  an  allegiti,,,,  .,f  m,  i„f„  *    . 
ment  of   a    patent  couimi..i.,i„:r,   i,b..uM    be   ap. 


poiuted,  who,  without  .U.ppit...  a  m.n.ifaet.irer^, 
)usme»s  could  asu-ortain  the  truth  of  ih«  alleit.. 
tion.  Mr  Webster  Ulleved  that  bi  ia«  .h..uia 
be  ag  much  protected  a«  pro|H-rty  in  ui.tter  The 
eUte  of  he  present  pau-nt  law,  «.«  ,,  ,l,.>;rac<.  to* 
cmned  country.  Aft«r  fiirlhc  ,li.eu.-i..a  a  voU 
of  thanka  to  the  chairman  clowd  the  tilting 


THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AND   THE 
PATEN!  LAWS. 

ON  Monday  evening  a  meeting  of  the  Inventors' 
Institute,  under  the  presidency  ot  Lord 
Richard  Qrosvenor,  M.P.  (president),  w,is  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  institute,  St.  Martin's-placo, 
Trafalgar-square,  when  the  patent  laws,  .13  aflect^ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  were  dis- 
cussed. Members  of  the  invention  right  committee 
consisting  of  delegates  from  numerous  industrial 
associations,  attended  to  explain  proposed  reforms 
in  (he  patent  laws,  and  to  confer  with  the  meet- 
ing thereon.  The  noble  chairman,  referring  to 
the  patent  laws,  said  there  existed  among  .all  classes, 
and  especially  among  working  men,  a  strong  feel- 

ing  that  the  patent  laws  needed  simpliBcatifn  and  '  rnTt^f  iu  l^i^^ e:^ryTe.27  ir^lZI^::::: 
modincation  In  the  new  parliament  there  could  the  balcony  or  galler/  being  of  cour.o  acce„^7e 
be  no  doubt  that  the  legislature  would  interest  '  '  •        -      °  •      ^       -  "  »>.>.c— .  .•<> 

itself  much  more  deeply  in  social  questions  than 
heretofore.  Education  would  no  doubt  form  a 
subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  new  parliament, 


CLOCKS,  AND  THE  STRUCTURAL  \R. 
RAVGEMENT3  MADE  FOR  THKIK 
DISPLAY  AND  PRESKRVATIOX.* 

THEORETICALLY,  no  dou'.t,  the  weigbU 
of  the  clock,  and  conneipienlly  their  cwine 
should  run  plumb  down  f.uui  the  barrel,  u, 
which  their  descent  euppliiii  muti.io,  but  thi« 
Would  eacrifice  too  much  room  beocith,  and  Rene- 
rally  be  BO  inconvenient  that  by  couim-n  con»nt 
of  architccU  .and  clockmakers  it  should  U  con- 
eidered  as  the  usual  thing  to  ci.lkct  the  weighU 
and  take  them  down  in  the  nearest  cunveuicot 
.angle  of  the  structure  in  which  the  clock  wm  to  be 
placed.  If  this  was  not  attended  to  in  the 
lirst  instance  by  the  clockinaker,  he  wm  nearly 
certain  to  be  called  upon  to  make  alt<<ratioD« 
which  might  lead  to  incrcaHcd  expi.n».)  and 
possibly  to  discord.  Where  the  architecluro  of  » 
lofty  clock  tower  at  all  lent  itself  to  ouch  a  fea- 
ture, much  trouble  and  ultimate  expeniio  would 
be  saved,  and  the  appearance  of  the  clock  dill 
much  betler  maintaineil  than  wa»  likely  to  be  the 
case  where  such  a  feature  was  omitted,  if  the 
architect  should  provide  a  balcony  or  prijecling 
gallery  at  such  a  distance  below  the  dial  ax  to  ad- 


holes 


and  education  was  so  closely  allied  to  the  objects 
of  the  institute  that  such  discussion  must  affect 
the  present  patent  laws.     Mr.  Hume  Williams  ad- 


by  a  door  from  the  interior  of  the  tower.  Such 
a  balcony  might  of  course  be  made  u>eful  a<  mask- 
ing reflectors  and  gas  jets  throwing  light  upon  the 
solid  clock  faces  where  dials  were  required  to  be 
iluminated  which  it  was  not  convenient  to  wake 
transparent.     They  would  also    bo   serviceable  1 


niarhipnlatmnc     r,r.    o    r„„l   T      I      -1     I -"v  t-.^o^^^.  l,..„euu  ij.«s.     mi.  nuiue  Diiuamaau-    facilitating  the  lowering  down  of  any   portion  of 
machicolations,    or   a   feudal   style   otj  dressed  the  meetmg,  and  having  paid  a  high  tribute    the  clock  machinery   »-hich   might  riq.drot^  b. 


Duiiamg  With  the  teudal  or  military  system  of   to  the  memory  of  their  late  president.  Sir  David    taken 


society  ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  attach  any  par- 
ticular significance  to  light  and  composite 
structures  in  which  fenestration  and  economy 
of  material  are  notable  features. 

Comte,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences," 
shows  us  a  grand  law  of  evolution  agreeably 
to  which  all  changes  of  humanity,  historical 
andintellectual,have  followed,  and'he  logically 
constructs  therefrom  a  reorganisation  of  the 
elements  of  society  by  which  the  intellectual 
and  scientific  precede  the  moral  and  politicaL 
We  are  now  undergoing  that  process  of  critical 
elaboration  necessary  to  the  grand  recomposi- 
tion  of  science,  art,  and  politics,  and  the  final 
co-ordination  or  reconciliation  ot  truths.  In 
preceding  ages,  art,  as  thought,  always  showed 
a  predominant  spirit  It  was  generally  reli- 
gious— the  theological  and  metaphysical  ele- 
ment preponderated.  Now  the  .necular  and 
religious  movements  are  striving  for  mastery 
or  reconciliation  ;  hence  it  is  we  see  the  anta- 
gonism existing  between  styles,  we  have  our 
houses  and  towuhalls  partaking  of  the  same 
character  as  our  churches.  So  long  as  the 
current  of  thought  ran  in  particular  grooves 
the  sli,ohtest  interruption  was  fatal  to  art,  or 
so  impeded  its  progress  that  it  often  became 
stagnant.  Thus  it  was  with  the  great  periods 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art  and  its  oft'shoots,  es- 
pecially the  period  of  medifeval  excellence. 
The  current  of  thought  and  art  had  not  been 
interrupted,  for  religion  and  art  were  inti- 
mately associated  and  continued  to  be  so  till 
the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that 
■  time  a  separation  commenced  ;   the  religious 


^         ^  ,-     .  ,  ,.  ■  ,.-     .        .  out,  for  repair  or  rsplacemonl      Tli.ir  main 

Brewster,spokeof  theexpediencyandjusticeotthe    use  would,  however,  of  course  bo  to  furniih  rea-ly 
patent  laws,  and  said  that  even  in  these  days  of  free  '  opportunities  for  cleansing   the   hinds  and  dial 
trade  there  was  little  ground  for  apprehending  that    faces,    for   freeing  the   main    arbor    bearing   the 
„„^  J  1  i.  hands  from  dust  .and  dirt,  and    for  regibliug  the 

hands  or  figures.  To  perform  any  of  theae 
operations  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower 
unprovided  with  such  means  of  external 
access  would  involve  an  outlay  for  Bcad'.Ming 
and  a  risk  of  men's  lives  of  the  most  seiiuus 
kind.  With  respect  to  transparent  dials  illumi- 
nated by  gaslights  burning  between  the  clock 
dial  and  the  works,  the  architect  should  take  care 
that  two  provisions  were  made  by  the  cl'ickmakor 
— one  that  a  screen  (l^in.  hollow  brickwork  in 
cement,  covered  on  the  dial  side  with  white  tiles, 
was  the  best)  should  be  fixed  at  such  a  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  clock  face  as  should  allow  of  a 
man  getting  into  the  chamber  for  the  purpoae  of 
shutting  off  and  ad'  i.r«    burners,  ilc., 

the  otjject  of   the  ^  ■  t'»   shtit  uff  the 

products  of  combu't:   :i   ;  *  f?  g 'ing  parts  of 

the  clock  :  and  the  other  that  atiy  C'>unt4-rwcighta 
to  the  clock  bands  which  might  be  rrquisito  to 
ueutralise  their  leverage  should  \>v  fixed  on  the 
outside  anrl  not  inside  of  the  diils.  If  this  wu 
neglected  Mr,  Dcniaon  stated  that  very  puzzling 
shadows  would  bo  thrown  on  the  clock  f  loe. 
For  the  purpose  of  ventilating  this  cham'wr  and 
the  clock  separately,  the  architect  should  provide 
four  apertures  through  his  walls,  two  at  the  level 
if  the  clock  floor  and  two  at  the  ceiling  level  of 
the  clock  chamber.  If  ho  should  provi-le  more 
lir  passage  than  was  absolutely  necessary  it  wij 
easy  to  shut  off  any  portion  of  it,  but  if  bo  should 
provide  little  or  none  it  would  bo  difHcult  aod 
costly  to   obtain  a  suHiciency  after  the  building 


capital  and  intellect  would  be  placed  in  antagonism 
by  any  attempt  to  abolish  the   protection   which 
satisfied  the  just  requirements  of  each.      In  this 
.age  of  progress  it  became  a  matter  of  the   utmost 
importance  that  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country 
should  be  fostered  and  protected.     To  now  inven- 
tions in  machinery  they  should  look  for  additional 
progress  ;  but   still    not    neglect   the  old    ones. 
Agreed  upon  the  bro.ad  principle  of  protection  to 
invention,  it   appeared  to  the  council  of  the  insti- 
tute that  the  education  of  artisans  in  mechanical 
knowledge  and  their  guidance  in  scientilic  study 
were  matters  not  unworthy  their  attention,  and 
accordingly  steps  had  been  taken  to  advance  those 
objects.     He  concluded  by  stating  that  it  w.as  in- 
tended to  in.augurate  a  benevolent  fund  for  men 
of  science,  to  which  they  could    appeal  in  time 
of  need,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  of  right 
Mr,  Savage  said  he  had  been  all  his  life  in  con 
tact  with  intelligent  working  men,  and  from    his 
knowledge  of   the  manner  in  which   the  patent 
laws  worked,  he  could  say  that   their  action    wa» 
tantamount  to  putting  50  per  cent  of  the   intel- 
lectual power  of  the  country  into  the  grave.  Some 
of  the  best  inventions  had  never   been   patented 
because  of  the  expense.    The  steel  pen  had  never 
been  patented,  on  that  account.    Since  ISGl,  ve  ry 
few  new  inventions  had  been  exhibited  lest  they 
might  be  copied.  It  was  said  that  the  inventor  of  the 
sewing  machine  had  derived  no  benefit  from  his  in 
vention  in  this  country  because  he  was  too  poor  to 
take  out  a  patent.  Captain  Selwyn,  R,N,,  thoughl 
that  a  working  man's  patent  should  be  solid  anu 
reliable,  because  the   present    patent  law  was  no^ 
thing  but  a  permission  to  go  to  law.     They  must 


•  Cosdadsd  boa  jaf  MS. 
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might  have  been  completed.  Moreover,  if  the 
mode  of  provi^ion  was  left  to  a  cluckmaber  and 
a  clock  committee  after  the  architect's  counectiou 
with  the  structure  might  have  ceased,  the  chances 
were  ten  to  one  that  the  apertures  were  made  in 
just  the  way  and  place  in  which  the  architect 
would  prefer  that  they  should  not  be  made.  Such 
being  some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
WyaU's  studies  of  the  subject  had  led  him,  he 
'thought  it  well  to  supplement  them  by  giving  a 
copy  of  the  following  interesting  letter  which  had 
been  written  to  him  by  Messrs.  Moore,  of  Clerkeu- 
well,  whom  he  had  consulted  upon  the  matter  : — 

Sir,— U('on  looking  over  the  paper  you  gave  me  in  ve- 
fereuce  to  particulars  3-011  reiiuired  couceruiug  clocks,  &.c  , 
of  various  faizea  I  fiud  I  sliould  be  at  a  loss  to  supply  tlie 
iufurmaiiou  you  wish,  as  it  would  take  up  much  time  to 
give  any  tUiug  like  an  accurate  s-tatenicut.  But  I  would 
submit  tliat  the  srzo  of  the  dial  or  dials  determined  upon 
wLeu  making  the  drawings  of  any  particulai-  building 
would  be  sufficient  to  guide  any  architeut  as  to  the  space 
required  for  tlio  works  of  the  clock,  and  should  say  no 
Bpace  less  than  3ft  Sjuareby  -Ift.  high  'for  the  smallest 
clouk)  would  be  available  for  a  rar.n  to  wind  tb«  cljck.  <fec. 
But  in  many  ca^es  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  place 
the  clock  movement  below,  and  lead  up  to  the  dials  with 
rodding  and  angular  "  heels,  audasit  is  very  unusual  to  have 
a  lurrer  clock  without  striking  the  hours  the  space  should 
be  allowed  the  same.  It  is  desirable  to  hiive  the  clock 
as  near  the  dials  as  possible,  and  if  conveaient  the  bell  or 
bells  should  be  placed  above  the  clock,  with  a  lead  fiat  to 
prevent  the  weatlier  gettinj;  into  the  clock  chamber.  The 
bells  should  be,  wher'.;  practiixible,  as  open  as  possible;  any 
wood  or  elate  louvres  tend  materially  to  obstruct  the  sound; 
if  louvres  are  used  at  all  they  should  be  glass.  The  bells 
in  church  tov.'ei3  are  bung  lower  than  the  weather-  card- 
iug,  and  as  the  clock  strikes  the  bell  when  at  rest  tlie 
sound  is  much  obstructed.  Of  course  when  the  belts  are 
ringing  tlie  mouth  is  upwards  and  level  with  the  openings, 
and  ihe  full  sound  esciip'-s.  When  illuminated  dials  are  to 
be  used  openings  the  full  size  of  tlie  dials  must  bo  made, 
and  if  convoniunt  sphtved  off  to  the  iunido.  With  proper 
management  a  Oft,  dial  could  bo  well  illuminated  with 
two  ordinary  burners  A  good  proportion  fur  size  of  dials 
(to  be  thoroughly  useful)  would  be  1ft.  for  every  10ft. 
above  Oft.  high.  Below  that  height  4ft  dials  would  do 
very  well.  Where  ift.  dials  are  ustd  the  clock  floor  should 
not  be  lesb  than  6ft,  below  the  centr^'of  the  dials  (it  might 
be  more)  ;  butif  one,  two,  or  three  dials  are  used  the  tloor 
might  bs;  4ft.  tiiu.,  or  5ft.  below  the  centre  In  large 
clocks  a  14ft  penduiuili  should  be  pro  vid^'d  for  if  practicable, 
and  in  all  cases  tbe  pendulum  should  be  as  long  as  circum- 
stances would  alhuv  of.  <n  some  church  towers  clocks  are 
fitted  up  in  the  bell  chambers  and  thus  nntch  exposed.  Tliey 
should  alw;iys  be  placed  in  a  chamber  below,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, lead  up  to  the  dials,  as  before  described  Arrange- 
ments should  bo  made  to  get  the  greatest  fall  possible  for 
the  weights,  as  upon  thi.  the  performance  of  the  clock 
much  aepends.  It  is  not  absolutely  ueces^^ry  that  the 
weighs  should  drop  immediately  underthe  cIock(although 
if  convenient  it  is  best),  siuce  they  can  be  caniedoff  by 
pulleys  to  any  convenient  place  where  the  fall  could  be  ob- 
tained. At  all  times  when  it  is  decided  to  have  a  clock  it 
would  be  well  to  consult  with  the  maker  selected  to  supply 
it,  in  order  that  everything  may  be  properly  arranged  be- 
fore commencing  the  building.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  naming  that  it  has  often  come  under  our  notice  in 
clock  turrets  that  no  provision  has  been  m.nJe  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  this  has  caused  much 
inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  all  concerned.  In  some 
instances  a  bell  cote  has  been  added  outside,  which  has 
had  the  desired  effect  of  getting  the  full  sound  out  of  tlio 
bell.  We  have  lately  put  up  a  set  of  chimes  with  fifteen 
bells  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Sudoley  Ca-^tle,  Glouceater- 
shire,  and  the  tunes  played  upon  these  bells  are  distinctly 
heard  fur  two  miles,  although  the  fifteen  bells  together 
only  weigh  ^cwt.,  white  at  the  village  church  there  is  a  very 
largo  jjeal  of  bells,  playing  tunes,  and  the  same  are  not 
heard  lialf  amilo  off.  'lliis  difference  in  yound  is  almost 
wholly  attributable  to  their  i)osition,  the  bells  of  our 
clock  being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  We  have  merely  a 
glass  ruof  to  cover  tho  works.  Tho  bells  are  in  no  way  af 
fecicd  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  ...  I  remaiji,  i;c., 
for  self  and  partner,  Josiaii  Moore. 

M.  Digby  Wyatt,  taq.,  F.3.  A.,  6:c. 

P.S. — Clockti  are  sometimes  constructed  in  liorizontal 
frames,  but  in  many  cases  this  is  objectionable  in  conse- 
quence of  their  taking  up  much  greater  space.  They  arc 
more  convenient  in  upright  frames  — J.il. 

The  following  particulars  were  those  which 
ehould  be  furnished  to  a  clockmaker,  as  without 
them,  at  least,  he  could  not  furni.^h  any  estimate 
of  cost — viz ,  size  of  dials  and  how  many,  weight 
ot  bell  the  cluck  was  to  strike  upon.  If  the 
weight  of  the  bell  was  not  known,  by  measuring 
itauioss  the  lip  or  mouth,  and  comparing  it  witb 
the  following,  the  weight  would  be  ascertained  : — 
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The  author  had  not  entered  into  any  detail  upon 
the  Hubject  of  clock  bells  in  this  paj  er,  because 
the  iuatt<;r  was  no  fully  gone  into  in  the  •*Tranfl- 


actions'*  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects; but  there  remained  two  points  of  im- 
portance which  he  should  notice  before  conclud- 
ing— viz.,  the  construction  of  a  rule,  lirstly,for 
the  size  of  the  clock  chamber  ;  and,  secondly,  for 
the  position  of  the  level  of  the  clock  doors  or  beams 
beluw  the  centre  of  the  bauds.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  he  thought,  from  observations  he  had 
made,  that  the  diameter  of  the  dial  phis  2ft. 
might  be  adopted  as  the  suitable  gauge  of  any 
clock  chamber,  both  for  width,  height,  and  lengtb, 
including  space  for  winding  ;  and  with  ret-^pect.  to 
the  second,  that  it"  the  flour  of  the  clock  chamber 
was  placed  the  same  number  u£  feet  below  the 
centre  of  the  dial  the  roddiug  for  working  the 
hands  would  be  sutflcient  without  waste.  The 
same  ^^liding  scale  would  be  sutficieut  fur  the  arc 
of  vibratiun  of  the  pendulum,  whatevents  length 
might  be.  Upon  these  points,  as  he  had  only 
endeavoured  to  cunstruct  an  empirical  rule  for 
his  own  observation,  he  should  be  glad  to  be 
corrected.  Nor  was  this  the  only  pumt  up^m 
which  he  might  have  to  ask  for  indulgent 
criticism  and  correction.  To  a  considerable  extent 
in  this  paper  ho  had  bt-en  groping  his  way  with- 
out much  light  from  ether-s,  and  he  might 
naturally  have  knockt:d  his  head  agaiutt  many 
blunders.  His  object  would  have  been  answered, 
if  he  might  hereafter  spare  the  heads  of  his 
hearers  from  some  of  the  many  bumps  ho  might 
have  himself  incurred. 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Redgrave  proposed  and  Mr.  Phen6 
Spiers  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  \Vyj,Lt 
for  his  valuable  paper.  Mr.  Wvatt  brietiy  re- 
sponded, and  the  proceedings  teimiaated. 
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THE  first  meeting  of  the  session  1S63-9  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  November  17,  Charles  Hutton 
Gregory,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair,  in  the  ne.v 
buiidin^',  erected  duriug  the  recess,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  which  according  to  the  pro- 
mise made  by  the  council  the  president  con 
gratulated  the  members  ;  taking  oocaaiun  to  re- 
maik  that  the  council  had  placed  upon  their 
pi  ivate  minutes  a  unanimous  vute  of  thanks  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt.  Ihe  president  ob- 
served that  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Holland  and 
Hannen,  were  also  entitled  to  commendation  for 
the  munner  in  whicb  they  had  carried  out  the 
works  within  the  time  sp  cihed  in  the  contract 
— a  result  to  which  tbe  personal  care  of  the 
secretaries  had  largely  coutiibuted. 

The  paper  read  was  "On  Lighthouse  Appa- 
ratus and  Lanterns,"  by  Mr.  David  M.  llender- 
son,  A.S30C.  Inst.  C.E.  It  was  stated  that  this 
communication  might  be  regarded  as  a  sequel  to 
the  paper  "On  the  Optical  Apparatus  of  L.ight- 
houses,"  by  Mr.  James  T.  Cnauce  M.A.,  Assoc. 
Inst.  C.E.,  read  duiing  thesession  l86ti-7. 

The  glass  used  in  hgbthouse  apparatus  was 
nearly  all  made  at  Saint-Gubain  or  iJirmiugham, 
and  was  of  the  kind  kuown  by  the  name  of  crown 
glass.  Different  mixtures  had  been  employed,  for 
the  purpose;  but  M.  Reynaud,  the  director  of 
the  French  lighthouse  service,  now  gave  the  com- 
position ns — 

Silica       72-1 

Soda        12  2 

Lime       ly  7 

Alumina  and  ( 
Oiideof  iiouj 


traces. 


100.0 
At  Birmingham    various    mixtures    had    been 
tried,  of    which  several  examples  were  given,  the 
following  being  about  an  average  : — 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

French  sand        5       U       0 

Carbonate  of  soda     1       3       7 

Lime    0       2       7 

Nitrate  of  soda 0       1       0 

Arsenic 0       0       3 

English  glass  was  supposed  to  be  of  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  1'51.  That  produced  at  Saint- 
Gobain  had  formerly  an  index  uf  refraction  as 
low  as  1  50,  but  now  it  was  154,  and  frequent 
experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  that  the 
standard  was  maintained. 

The  furnace  for  melting  glass  was  generally 
rectangular  in  plan,  and  was  constructed  of  the 
most  refractory  materials  :  and  the  sides  were 
arranged  bo  as  to  allow  of  the  easy  withdrawal  of 
the  pots.  Six,  and  sometimes  eight,  potn  were 
placed  in  the  furnace,  arranged  iu  pairs    with   a 


firegrate  at  each  end.  The  flame  filled  the  whole 
interiur  of  the  furnace,  and,  after  ciiculaling 
round  the  pots,  which  were  covered  to  prevent 
the  culour  of  the  glass  being  injured  by  dust  or 
impurities  from  the  coal,  found  its  exit  by  dues. 
G I  eat  care  was  necessary  in  the  preparation  of 
the  pots,  which  were  made  of  about  one-half  new 
fire-clay,  and  one-half  old  potsherds  linely 
ground.  The  length  of  time  a  pot  would  last  de- 
pended upon  (1)  the  quality  of  its  manufacture; 

(2)  its  being  slowly  and  thoroughly  dried 
— a  process   occupying   about  six    months  ;  and 

(3)  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  whilst  withdrawn  fur  casting.  The 
average  number  of  castings  from  each  pot 
was  about  twenty  ;  and  the  time  the  pot  was  oufc 
of  the  furnace  at  each  casting  was  about  three 
mioutes.  It  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  Siemens' 
regenerative  furnaces  were  now  in  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  lighthouse  glass  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. When  the  metal  was  ready  for  casting, 
each  pot  was  lifted  from  its  scat,  withdrawn  from 
the  furnace,  and  carried  to  the  foot  of  a  crane, 
the  lifting  chain  of  which  had  attached  to  its  end 
a  clip  to  embrace  the  pot.  A  mouth-piece  of 
wrought  iron  was  fitted  to  the  pot  before  casting, 
to  facilitate  the  pouring,  and  the  wurkmen  tipped 
over  the  pot  by  means  of  lung  handles. 

The  casting  table  was  circular,  and  was  mounted 
on  a  frame,  so  that  by  means  of  a  handle  it  could 
be  turned  round,  and  each  part  of  its  outer  cir- 
cumference brought  consecutively  under  the  pot 
of  molten  metal.  The  moulds  into  which  the  glass 
was  to  be  cast  were  arranged  around  the  outside 
of  this  table,  and  were  caused  to  revolve  slowly 
under  the  continuous  stream  of  liquid  glass  liow- 
ing  from  the  meltiug  pot,  so  that  each  mould  was 
hlied  in  succession,  thereby  enabling  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  em^ty  pot  to  the  furnace.  The 
moulds  were  of  cast  iron,  of  a  uniform  thickness  of 
|iu.,  and  were  supported  on  feet  cast  on,  the  size 
being  such  as  to  allow  |ia.  thickness  of  glass  all 
round  for  the  grinding  process.  The  small  lens- 
rings  and  prisms  were  cast  in  one  piece  but  the 
larger  ones  were  cast  ia  segments.  The.  large 
belts,  or  central  lenses  for  fixed  lights,  were  gene- 
rally cast  flat,  and  were  afterwards  bent  on  a 
saddle  to  the  required  curve  in  a  kiln. 

Sand,  emery,  rouge,  and  water  were  the  four 
necessaries  for  glass  grinding  and  polishing.  The 
sand  had  to  be  applied,  with  abundance  of  water, 
until  it  lost  its  cutting  qualities.  The  emery, 
after  being  ground  to  a  tine  powder,  was  agitated 
in  water,  and  the  mixture  was  passed  thruugh  a 
series  of  vats  or  tubs,  so  that  the  emery  was 
divided  into  as  many  qualities  as  there  were  tubs, 
the  coarsest  being  deposited  iu  the  first  tub,  the 
finest  in  that  furthest  from  the  supply.  The 
rouge,  which  was  an  oxide  of  iron,  was  prepared 
from  the  sulphate,  and  was  separated  into  qualities 
by  means  of  water  tubs,  as  iu  the  case  of  the 
emery.  The  glass  of  optical  apparatus  was 
ground  on  horizontal  circular  tables,  securely 
fastened  to  the  tops  of  wrought  iron  vertical 
spindles,  which  received  motion  from  the  main 
shafting  in  various  ways.  The  surfaces  of  these 
tables  were  divided  out,  like  the  face  plate  uf  a 
lathe,  to  receive  the  difiereut  sizes  of  "  carriers," 
or  supports  of  cast  iron,  which  were  bolted  to 
them,  and  were  arranged  to  hold  the  lenses  or 
prisms  to  l.>e  ground  Plaster  of  Paris  "as  then 
laid  on  tho  "carriers"  in  bauds,  the  bunds  being 
reduced  to  the  exact  size  by  turning  the  table 
round  under  a  gauge  secured  to  the  framing  of 
the  machine.  The  glass  was  laid  on  these  strips, 
and  was  secured  in  place  by  means  of  pitch,  care 
being  taken  in  the  larger  sizes  which  were  ground 
in  segments,  to  place  a  thickness  of  pitch  be- 
tween each  joint,  so  that  glass  did  not  touch 
glass.  A  detailed  account  was  given  of  the 
method  of  grinding  a  belt  or  central  lens  of  a 
I  xed  light,  and  also  of  grinding  a  buUVeye  or 
central  piece  of  an  annular  lens. 

The  various  sizes  of  catadioptric  lights  were 
next  given  in  detail ;  and  it  was  stated  that,  iu 
order  to  produce  a  dictinction  between  difierent 
lights,  some  were  fixed  and  others  revolving,  while 
there  were  many  combiuatious  of  the  two  classes. 
Again,  there  were  modifications  to  render  fixed 
ligbts  intermittent,  and  colours  had  also  been  em- 
ployed to  both  tixed  and  revolving  lit;hts. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  mounting  the 
lenses  and  prisms,  it  was  remarked  that  sea-lights, 
on  account  of  their  size  and  weight,  were  neces- 
sarily divided  into  several  portions.  The  section  of 
the  apparatus,  consisting  of  lower  prisms,  lenses, 
and  upper  prisms,  gave  a  convenient  division  into 
three  tiers,  each  of  wbich  was  suit-divided  into 
panels  of   a   convenient  size.      In    a   first-order 
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fixed  light,  the  circumference  was  divided 
into  e,ght  panels  o£  45  deg.  each,  which  were 
made  of  gun-metal  racks,  or  s.de-piece.,  formed 
to  receive  the  Jensea  or  prisms,  these  side 
pieces  being  connected  together  by  gun-metal 
segments  of  rings  at  the  top  and  bottom 
The  author  then  proceeded  to  describe  minutely 
(1)  one  segment  of  a  first-order  liaht,  i.i  which  all 
the  joints  of  the  panels  were  vertically  over  each 
other ;  (2)  an  arrangement  with  inclined  lens- 
panels,  the  upper  prism  panels  being  so 
placed  that  their  joints  did  not  come  ver 
tically  over  those  of  the  lower  prism-panels ; 
(3)  a  lirst-order  apparatus,  where  the  upper  and 
lower  prisms  were  fixed  ;  (4)  an  eight-sided  re- 
volving light,  collecting  the  whole  light  into  eight 
beams  of  parallel  rays;  and  (5)  a  hrst-order 
apparatus,  commonly  called  a  "Fixed  Light 
varied  by  short  Eclipses,"  a  title  which  did  not 
convey  the  actual  effect,  aa  the  fixed  light  was 
followed  by  an  eclipse,  then  a  flash,  and  next  an 
eclipse,  the  same  phases  being  continually  re- 
peated. 

The  constraction  of  the  panels  was  referred  to 
m  detail ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  when  the 
fitting  was  hnished,  the  panels  were  taken  to  the 
erecting  shed,  where  they  were  erected  on  their 
pedestals,  or  on,  what  was  more  convenient,  a  re- 
volving table,  specially  constructed  so  that  each 
panel,  or  part  of  a  panel,  could  be  brought  in  suc- 
cession opposite  the  erecting  post.  The  prisms 
were  passed  into  their  places,  one  end  covering 
plate  of  the  panel  to  be  set  being  removed,  and 
wooden  wedges  were  used  to  support  the  glass 
and  enable  it  to  be  accurately  adjusted  in  its  posi- 
tion by  means  of  internal  observation,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Chance  in  his  paper.  When  the  prisms 
were  adjusted,  plaster  of  Paris  was  applied  at  all 
the  corners  to  retain  the  prisms  in  their  correct 
position,  and  when  fairly  set,  the  wedges  were  re- 
moved  and  the  remaining  spaces  hlled  in  with 
best  red  lead  putty. 

The  arrangement  of   panels  generally  adopted 
was  that  of  placing  one  panel  over  the  other,  so 
that   the   joints   should  be  vertically   over   each 
other.     It  had  in  its  favour  simplicity,  a  minimum 
loss^  of  light,  a  minimum  cost,  and  strong,  con- 
venient-shaped   panels.     These     advantages    had 
been  considered  of  such  importance  that  in  France 
this   method   was   still  adhered  to,  and   all   the 
lanterns  were  constructed  with  vertical  standards 
placed  in  front  of   the  obscuration  caused  by  the 
sides  of  the  panels.     This  plan,  however,  rendered 
as  many  points,  or  rather  small  arcs,  on  the  sea 
as  there    were   standards    iu  the  lantern,    to    be 
illuminated    with  a   considerably   weaker    light. 
The  late   Mr.   Alan   Stevenson   was  the  first  to 
introduce   inclined    leuS-panels,    with    a   view  to 
equalise  the  distribution  of  light  on  the  sea,  but 
he  was,  no  doubt,  well  aware  that  the  total  loss  of 
light  would  be  increased.     Inclined  standards  had 
been   adopted. in   several   instances,  but  without 
any  alteration    in    the    optical    apparatus.      The 
horizontal  divergence,   resulting  from  the  size  of 
the  burner  in  a  particular  case  alluded   to,  might 
be  taken  at  ti  deg ,  and  the  standard  was  inclined 
over  an   angle  of  7i  deg  in  plan,  so  that  when  an 
observer  was  placed  in  front  of  the  standard,  it 
nearly  stopped  off  the  light  from  him   throughout 
Its  entire  height,  commencing  on  one  edge  of  the 
flime  and  tmishing  on  the  other,  thus  obstructing 
much  light  which  had  successfully  passed  through 
the    apparatus.      The    lantern    of    jMr.    Jas.    N. 
Douglass,     M.   Inst.    C.E.,    the    engineer   to  the 
Trinity  House,  was  designed  to  render  impossible 
a  correspondence,  or  optical   coincidence,  between 
the    framing   of   the   apparatus   and  that  of  the 
lantern.     In    the   author's    opinion,    this  lantern 
was  expensive,  from  the  amount  of  workmanship 
of  a  costly  class,  and  from  the  glass  cut  to  waste. 
An    arrangement   had    been  designed   by  the 
author,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the   objections   to 
previous  methods.     The  first   eoniideratiou   was 
the  optical  apparatus,  and  it  was  apparent  that  a 
minimum  amount  of  light  was  stopped  by  vertical 
panels,   and   that  it    was  possible  to  divide  the 
previous  large  obscurations  into  a  greater  number 
of  smaller  ones,  thus  equalising  the  light  without 
increasing  the  total  obscuration.     By  excentreing 
or  placing  the  various  tiers  of  panels  so  that  their 
jodls  did  not  come  vertically    over   each   other, 
each  previous  obscuration  was  divided  into  three. 
The  amount   of  excentreing  necessary   depended 
upon  the  size  of  the  flame,  so  as   to   enatle  one 
obscuration  to  be  completely  passed  before  enter- 
ing  upon   another.      In   a    lirst    order,  for     ex- 
ample, the  panels   were  45    deg.    each ;    and,    as 
there  was  an  intermediate  rack  in  the  prism-panels, 
there  was  a  space  of  22^  deg.  between  each  obscu- 
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ration      Each  large  obscuration  could  be   divided 
"^   li:«;A":'L'   ".-/^■■-"".-•nore  than  one  ob 
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scuration  to  be  visible  .at  a  time.  The  next  con- 
sideration was  the  lantern,  which  when  ar™n""l 
with  excentred  panels,  was  rendered  less  H^h 
owing  to  lU  weight  not  being  transmitted  c'.' 
tmuously  downwards,  as  was  the  ca.se  with  vert 
cal  continuous  standards.  This  want  of  riRiditv 
won  d  bo  objectionable  in  alight  ilUiminatin^g  the 
« hole  horizon,  but  in  those  ilhmiinating 
from  ISO  deg.  to  270  deg.  (which  were  byf.artht 
most  common)  the  dark  arc  could  be  tilled  in 
with  solKl  iron  plates,  by  which  any  amount  of 
rigidity  could  be  obtained.  By  the  substitution 
ot  triaugu  ar  frames  in  the  central  tier,  it  w.is 
still  possible  to  retain  the  upper  and  lower  panels 
excentred,  and  to  render  the  framing  perfectly 
rigid,  in  fact  more  so  than  with  the  venioal  con- 
tiuuous  bars  of  the  old  lanterns. 

A  detailed  description  Wiis  then  given  (1)  of  a 
hrst-order  lantern  with  inclined  standanis,  (2) 
of  the  lantern  to  which  the  French  engineers 
adhered  for  all  apparatus  burning  oil,  and  (3)  of 
the  lantern  arranged  by  the  author  to  ensure  the 
most  uniform  distribution  of  light. 

The  three  principal  varieties  of  lamps  in  use  for 
sea  lights  were  the  mechanical,  the  high  reservoir 
and  the  pressure.     The  mechanical  were  the  most 
general,  being    used   in    Scotland,    Franco    and 
many  foreign  countries.     The  oil  was  forced  over 
the  burner  by   pumps,  which    were    worked    by 
clockwork  placed  underneath   and   driven    by  a 
weight.     One  of  the  best  high  reservoir  lamps  was 
that  designed  by  Captain  Nisbet,  of   the  Trinity 
House,  and  which  had  been  applied  to  several  Kng- 
lish  lighthouses.  Lamps  of  this  class  were  not,  how- 
ever,  applicable    to    revolving    lights,    or   those 
illuminating  all  the  horizon,   on  account  of  the 
obstruction  of  light  that  would  be  caused  by  the 
reservoir.     The  pressure  lamp  of  JI.  Degrand,  of 
Paris,  was  next  noticed.     In  it  the  oil  was  forced 
over  the  burner  by  means  of  a  weight  pressing 
directly  on  the  surface  of  the  oil.     It  w:is  found 
that  the  large  space  between  the    piston  and  the 
cylinder  in  this  lamp  rendered  the  leather  packing 
liable  to  turn  ov-er  when  the  oil  got  heated,  and 
softened  the  leather  ;  added  to  this,  there  was  no 
provision  for  varying   the   weights  on  the  piston. 
To  meet  these  objections,  M.  ll.isselin  designed  a 
lamp  with  external  weights  which  gave  excellent 
results,  and  had  the  advantage,  not  possessed  by 
the   high  reservoir  lamps,   of  being  equally  well 
adapted  for  fixed  and  revolving  lights,  whether 
the  whole  horizon  was  illuminated  or  not.     This 
lamp  was  minutely  described  ;   and  in  the  next 
section  of  the  paper  an  account  was  given  of  a  first- 
order  clockwork,  consisting  of  two  trains  of  wheels, 
one  for  driving  the  apparatus,  and  the  other  for 
driving  a  fly-wheel   with    adjustable   vanes   for 
regulating  the  speed. 

in  conclusion,  the  means  adopted  for  lighting 
the  entrance  to  Odessa  harbour  were  described. 
At  the  extremity  of  one  breakwater  a  tower  was 
built,  to  contain  a  fourth-order  optical  apparatus 
fixed  for  270  deg,  with  a  metallic  reflector  for 
the  remaining  90  deg.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
other  breakwater  a  beacon  was  erected,  but  it  was 
required  that  a  light  should  be  shown  without 
there  being  a  lamp,  or  any  metallic  reflector,  at 
that  place.  Accordingly  a  sixth-order  holophote 
was  placed  in  the  tower,  to  collect  all  the  light 
from  its  lamp  into  one  beam  of  parallel  rays, 
which  was  thrown  across  the  entrance  to  the 
h.arbour  to  illuminate  the  beacon,  producing  thus 
what  was  called  an  apparent  light.  On  account  of 
the  distance  of  the  beacon  from  the  holophote, 
30l)ft.,  much  light  was  lost,  and  the  divergence 
of  the  beacon  was  small,  but  ample  for  what  was 
required,  as  it  was  placed  low,  and  a  range  of 
only  about  1  mile  was  required 
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the  annual  reports.  ° 

w  J'irjf"'*"'''.  "k  '^."  '«"««°i't««'  <>'  tt.  AMoci.lion 
«a»  hrst  re.vl  by  Mr.  yuiltcr.  It  ap,-.,.  that  lh« 
roll  book  now  contains  iM  name,  if  member.- 
lor  the  m«t  part  those  who  are  not  far  advanced 
11  the  profession.  While  every  feature  of  Ih. 
-Usociatinn  was  in  a  satisfactory  cnditiou,  th« 
report  expressed  a  ho,>o  that  the  pre.ent  ««iou 
would  see  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of 
members  taking  part  in  the  db.cus.iou,.,  which 
was  at  present  very  small  The  library,  which  U 
still  the  only  .xrchitectural  leading  library,  has  ro. 
ceivedso  many  ad.litions  during  the  ,««t  .c«i,.n 
mat  it  has  doubled  its  numi  er  of  volumes.     The 

Association  Sketch  Book"  has  completed  iu 
first  volume.  The  variou-  priies  offered  during 
the  past  session  have  been  coiu|wlc<l  for  by  mow 
members  than  usual  More  extec.ivo  aceommo. 
dation  was  being  provided  at  Conduii-.treet  for 
the  increasing  wants  of  the  Association. 

The  balance  sheet,  rea.l  ly  Mr.  j.  Douglass 
Mathews,  showed  an  expenditure  of  £2:i0  17.  7d 
against  an  income  of  £S:M  15h,  leaving 
xiH  176.  5d.  in  the  treasurer's  hand..  The 
association    was,   moreover,   not    a    halfjwnnyiD 

The  librarian's  report  showed  that  wber«u  tha 
number  of  readers  in  session  1S06-7  w.m  only  2<i9 
fr.o  number  last  session  was  429.  C.mlribuliooi' 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  BeresfonlHope  am)  other 
donors.  The  librarian's  accounts  show  a  balanca 
in  hand  of  £35,  which  will  bo  expended  iu  new 
books. 

The  report  of  the  Class  of  Design  sbowe<l  thai 
the  attendances  and  sketches  were  greatly  In 
excess  of  those  last  session.  The  total  number 
of  attendances  was  323,  and  of  sketches  17o. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Class  uf  Con- 
ftruction  showed  a  great  increase  of  members, 
attributable  to  the  practical  method  of  imparting 
instruction.  The  class  now  musters  more  than 
thirty  members,  and  the  average  attcndaaco  is 
eighteen. 

Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewes  read  the  report  of  the 
Figure  Drawing  Class,  which  is  still  conducted  at 
the  West  London  School  of  Art.  The  number  of 
members  is  thirty-three,  of  which  number  five 
are  not  members  of  the  Association.  The  course 
of  instruction  isleft  almost  entirely  to  theatudent, 
who  is  at  liberty  to  study  from  plaster  casts,  ana- 
tomical models,  or  from  the  living  Mibject. 
Some  discussion  ensued  on  thii  rep'irt,  .M'">.r». 
T.  Koger  Smith,  Tarver,  R.  P.  Spiers,  C.  U.  Red- 
grave and  others,  offering  various  sugg«>>tions  as 
to  the  future  of  the  class.  It  was  sujigefteil  that 
as  the  Association  was  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition the  class  should  be  divided  and  one  diviMon 
held  at  stated  intervals  in  the  new  rooms  of  tho 
Association  in  Conduitstrecc.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  one  division  nf  the  class 
ihould  be  for  mere  elementary  instruction,  to 
that  the  junior  members  of  the  A.socialion 
would  bo  able  to  join  it.  Another  BUggention 
made  was  that  paid  tutors  should  bo  cmplnyed, 
and  it  w.is  further  suggested  that  the  Afsocialion 
should  expend  a  limited  sum  in  the  purchase  of 
casts  to  be  plac<  d  in  the  new  rooms  for  purpose* 
of  study.     In  reply  to  all  these   KUggestiimj,    Mr. 


iirea.  [tixm  loi  vuiiiou,  uui.    II 

The  communication  was  accompanied  by  fifty-    that  the  custom  would  ■ 
six  sheets  of  carefully  I  than  one  instance  before 

, 1  rri _«  _/  tU.  11^-A 


oi  stuuy.  lu  reply  lo  an  ineso  hupgesiinn^,  jnr, 
Douglass  JlathcHs  and  the  chairm.in  naid  that 
when  the  new  rooms  were  finished  the  cIsm.  would 
doubtless  be  accommodated,  as  would  also  a  class 
for  freehand  drawing.  Nothing  hati  been  hitherto 
paid  for  tuition,  but    it  '■    ::i'ly   pro! 


six  laroe  diagrams,  and  by  six  uu^cl^ 
executed  drawings  to  a  reduced  scale, 


.bl« 
•m  in  more 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

AT  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening  last, 
Jlr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  vicepresi- 
dent,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members ; — Messrs.  T.  A.  Long- 
street,  James  Kennedy,  William  H.  Johnson, 
Montague  Hepworth,  Arthur  Ashpitel,  j\rthur 
Warner,  George  Heightun,  Ernest  C.  White,  Her- 
bert Payne,  'Thomas  Batterby,  Matthew  Henry 
Hadland.  \\  illiam  Frame,  J.  Arthur  Keere,  J.  H. 
Bryan,  George  Currier,  T.  A.  TregiUs,  J.  H.  Cun- 
dall,  and  C.  S.   Webber.    A  vote  of  thanks  was 


The  repcrt  of  the  Water  Colour  1  'lass  was  read 
by  Mr.  Florvnco.  This  class  was  ratablkhrd  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  Mr.  Aaron  Penley  being  ap- 
pointed tutor.  The  number  of  members  wu 
eighteen. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  .Sketch  P.ook 
Club  showed  that  the  number  of  subHcribers  was 
117.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  second 
volume  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  sketches  and  lithography.  The  conjmiltes 
for  this  year  have  offered  a  prize  for  a  new  title- 
page.  Non-iiu-mbers  are  now  eligible  to  l»er**mc 
fiubscribers  ou  payment  of  an  estra  half■gui^^a. 
Mr.  T.  Koger  Smith  then  read  the  report  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Association  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Alliance,  at  which   a 
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deputation  from  the  General  Builders'  Association 
had  also  attended.  The  officers  of  the  Alliance 
were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  representation  of  that  body  at  any 
conference  that  might  be  held  on  points  aifecting 
building  contracts.  The  report  of  the  Alliance, 
which  was  distributed  in  the  room,  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  BciLDlKG  News. 

Mr.  It.  Pheue  Spiers  then  read  the  report  of  the 
delegates  from  the  Association  to  the  Alliance  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  education,  the  first  por- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Some  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  T. 
Eoger  Smith,  Blashill,  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  and 
the  chairman  took  part,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  report  was  adjourned. 


ASSOCIATED  ART.S'  INSTITUTE. 

AT  the  meeting  of  this  Institute  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  Mr.  R.  Pheud  Spiers,  vice-pre- 
sident, in  the  chair,  Mr.  Charles  Henman,  jun., 
architect,  was  duly  elected  a  member.  A  discus, 
sion  then  took  place  on  the  question,  "  Does  the 
literature  of  a  nation  to  any  great  extent  influ- 
ence its  art  ?" 

Mr.  A.  H.  Wall  opened  in  the  affirmative,  in- 
stancing Greece,  which  as  it  progressed  in  litera- 
ture progressed  in  art.  Art  and  literature  pro- 
gressed side  by  side  and  in  the  same  ratio  to  each 
other.  In  support  of  the  theory  that  art  influ- 
ences and  is  influenced  by  literature  the  speaker 
adduced  an  argument  from  the  fact  that  literary 
men  and  artists  understand  each  other  better 
than  most  classes.  Literature  had  a  power  of 
educating  the  masses  with  respect  to  works  of  art, 
and  if  only  so  regarded  it  would  be  felt  to  exercise 
great  influence  in  the  art  progress  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  Lemon  H.  Michael,  taking  the  negative 
side,  miintaiaed  that  art  had  much  moreinfluenced 
literature  than  literature  art.  Art  was  the  motive 
power.  To  a  certain  extent  literature  did  influ- 
ence art,  but  it  was  the  literature  of  bygone 
ages  that  did  so.  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
literature  did  not  reach  the  masses.  It  was  the 
artistic  and  not  the  literary  faculty  that  was 
dominant  in  Greece.  There  literature  was  more 
a  reflex  of  art  than  art  was  of  literature.  In  the 
time  of  our  own  Elizabeth  English  literature  was 
perhaps  at  its  highest,  but  the  arts,  especially 
architecture,  were  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Ai;ain,  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when  we  had  one  of  the 
finest  schools  of  writers  ever  produced,  the  re- 
mains of  a  few  painters  would  include  all  the  fine 
art  of  the  period.  Ornamental  art  had  chiefly 
been  produced  by  nations  who  had  had  no  great 
literature  at  all.  It  was  only  in  comparatively 
late  times  that  literature  had  come  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses.  In  mediieval  times,  when 
literature  was  confined  to  a  small  number,  the 
artistic  feeling  was  at  its  highest. 

Mr.  Craved  said  that  painting,  like  literature, 
might  be  divided  into  poetry  and  prose,  and  these 
two  divisions  could  be  sub-divided.  The  Classical 
revival  was  simultaneous  both  in  literature  and 
art. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave  was  of  opinion  that  the 
literature  which  directed  attention  to  art  was  a 
literature  wuich  was  constantly  lauding  works 
which  were  not  worthy,  and  trying  to  bring  for- 
ward cliques  and  coteries  of  men.  The  Italian 
artists  had  no  literature  to  bring  them  forth.  If 
the  education  of  the  public  mind  were  the  good 
that  literature  was  doing  artists,  literature  was 
not  influencing  art,  although  it  might  be  edu- 
cating the  public  into  true  views  of  art. 

Mr.  Day  was  of  ojiinion  that  the  literature  of  a 
nation  did  very  materially  influence  its  art,  and 
in  two  ways,  by  art  literature  proper  and  litera- 
ture generally.  All  art  criticism  was  not  puSing. 
To  n;  lintain  that  Ruskin's  works  had  not  had  an 
influence  on  the  art  of  the  present  day  was  to 
ignore  a  very  great  fact. 

Mr.  Ranking  observed  that  eastern  nations 
which  had  excelled  in  art  bad  also  excelled  in 
literature.     Such  were  the  Chinese  and  Persians. 

Mr.  Aldridge  said  that  the  influence  of  literature 
upon  art  was  a  very  bad  one.  The  visible 
influence  of  literature  in  a  picture  at  once  de- 
stroyed the  eEFect  of  pure  art. 

The  CuAiKMAN  said  that  the  revival  of  Renais- 
sance art  in  England  was  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  literature.  Speaking  as  an  architect  of 
Horace  Walpole's  revival  of  Gothic,  he  thought  it 
was  likely  that  buildings  influenced  Walpole  more 
than  literature.  All  the  explanations  in  the  world 
would  never  tell  one  what  style  of  architecture 
or  form  of  architecture  was.  It  was  impossible  to 
describe  a  good  building.   If  a  good  description  o£  a 


building  could  be  given,  that  building  was  not  worth 
anythin  '.  The  subtleties  of  good  architecture  were 
so  intricate  that  they  could  not  be  described  in 
words.  Pugiu's  writings  had  had  a  great  influence, 
but  he  was,  however,  influenced  by  buildings  and 
not  by  literature.  Ruskin  almost  always  chose 
the  very  worst  periods  of  Gothic  architecture  to 
hold  up  to  admiration.  There  were  few  persons 
of  the  present  day  who  would  say  that  Ruskin's 
views  upon  architecture  were  at  all  to  be  followed 
or  agreed  with. 

Mr.  Wall  briefly  replied  on  the  whole  debate, 
affirming  that  literature  and  art  were  so  intimately 
intertwined  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  where 
one  began  and  the  other  ended.  Before  the 
time  of  the  printing  press  the  traditional  and 
monumental  literature  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  exercised  great  iuHuence. 
The  prosperity  of  literature  and  the  decadence  of 
art  in  Elizabeth's  time  were  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  was  encouraged  and  the  other  not. 

The  voting  then  took  place  on  the  sketches 
exhibited  (subjects  :  "  The  Tempest,  Act.  1,"  and 
"  A  meeting  ").  One  by  Miss  Thornycroft  on 
the  latter  subject  was  selected  as  being  most 
worthy  of  being  photographed.  The  proceedings 
then  terminated. 


PROPOSED  NEW  RAILWAYS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

IN  addition  to  the  proposal  to  connect  the  fish 
market  at  Billingsgate  with  the  great  trunk 
lines,  as  described  in  last  week's  Building  News, 
another  and  a  revived  scheme  is  for  a  railway  (for 
a  greater  part  of  the  distance  underground)  from 
the  Marble  Arch  to  the  City.  The  City  terminus 
will  be  near  the  Peel  statue,  at  the  western  end  of 
Cheapside.  In  its  course  the  line  will  pass  through 
or  under  the  following  roads  and  streets  : — 
Uxbridge-road,  Bayswater-road,  Oxford-street, 
Duke-street,  Regent-street,  New  Oxford-street, 
Holborn,  Holborn  Viaduct,  Farringdon-road, 
Skinner-street,  and  Newgate  street.  This  line, 
if  constructed,  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  great 
highway  between  the  City  and  West-end. 

The  promoters  of  the  Port  of  London  and 
Billing.-igiteRiilway  also  propose  a  short  line  from 
Smithlield  to  Blackf  i  iars,  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
branch  to  the  Chatham  and  Dover  line,  to  connect 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Farringdon-street 
with  the  district  line  on  the  Embankment,  thus 
bisecting  the  inner  circle  of  metropolitan  railways. 

The  bill  for  constructing  a  railway  fiom  Isling- 
ton-green to  the  City,  which  was  thrown  out  last 
year,  is  to  be  again  brought  forward  in  the  coming 
session.  The  line  proposed  will  forma  continuous 
bridge  or  viaduct,  and  will  be  constructed  to  a 
gauge  of  -Sft.  The  safety  and  economy  of  a  gauije 
less  than  ordinarily  adopted  have  been  already 
proved  by  the  experience  of  years  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Festiniog  Railway  (gauge  only 
2ft.)  has  during  the  year  cai-ried  120, (Jul)  passen- 
gers and  125,000  tons  of  goods,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  single  accident  during  the  four  years  since 
locomotive  power  has  been  placed  on  the  line. 
It  has  been  most  favourably  reported  on  by 
Captain  Tyler,  R.E.,  the  Government  Inspector.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  an  intermediate  station  in  the 
City -road,  near  the  "  Eagle."  The  line  of  route 
marked  out  is  parallel  to  Packiugton-street, 
Shepherdess-walk,  and  Buuhill-row,  that  is  to 
say,  parallel  to  the  new  direct  route  to  the  City 
which  was  partially  opened  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  is  estimated  that  40,000  persons  take  this  route 
daily,  and  as  the  third  class  fare  proposed  for  the 
journey  will  be  one  penny,  a  large  traffic  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated.  The  estimated  cost  is 
£800,000,  and  the  time  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  is  twelve  mouths. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DuKiNfj  the  last  few  weeks  several  speciiueua  of  Roman 
pottery  have  been  found  in  dredsiog  on  the  Whitstable 
oyster  grounds.  They  are  similar  to  the  numerous  other 
specimens  which  have  at  various  times  been  disijovered 
there,  and  which  consist  of  small  bowls  and  cups,  circular 
dishes,  and  flat  stands  surrounded  by  a  rim  like  a  modern 
cheese  dish.  They  are  all  made  of  the  red  glazed  ware 
known  as  "  Samian,"  AU  the  specimens  are  plain,  and 
were  evidently  made  by  being  turned  on  a  potter's  wheel. 
This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as,  while  much  of  the  best 
Samian  ware  was  so  made,  there  was  a  mode  of  matuifao- 
tiire  in  which  a  mould  was  used,  and  tlie  aiticles  were  thus 
atiorned  with  figures  in  relief  The  period  to  which  this 
kiiid  of  pottery  belongs  is  from  the  first  century  b  c.  to 
about  the  third  century  a.d.  It  was  undoubtedly  imported, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Romano-British  pot- 
tery, which  began  to  be  made  about  the  third  century,  and 
of  which  there  wae  an  important  manufacture  at  Upchurch, 
near  aheernees. 


^uiMng  Intelligence. 


OHUROHES    AND     0HAPEL3. 

On  the  13th  ult.,  the  parish  churc'n  of  St. 
Mary,  Ettou,  Yorkshire,  was  reopened  after 
restoration.  The  church  is  of  very  early  date, 
the  tower  and  north  side  of  the  nave  being  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  about  1100—1150.  The 
chancel  was  rebuilt  about  25  years  ago  in  a 
debased  style,  partly  Norman  in  character.  The 
tower  hasnow  beenthrownopentothechurch,  open 
pews  have  replaced  the  old  square  boxes,  and  a 
new  roof  placed  on  the  tower  and  nave.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  and  Malone,  of  Hull. 

The  new  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Paul 
Montreal,  in  the  dominion  of  Canada,  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  27th  of  Sept.  last.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  is  built  of  blue  Montreal  lime- 
stone, with  facings  of  )ight  Ohio  sandstone.  The 
plan  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  and  apsidal  recess 
for  organ  and  choir.  The  length  is  140ft.,  breadth 
at  transepts  95ft.,  and  at  nave  60ft.  It  seats  1,000 
persons,  at  a  cost  of  about  £12,500.  Mr.  Fi-ed- 
erick  Liwford,  a  pupil  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  was  the  architect. 

A  new  English  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
opened  at  Birkenhead.  The  style  is  Late  Geo- 
metric Gothic.  The  principal  elevation  is  entirely 
of  the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  little  red 
stone  in  bands  and  arches  introduced  to  give 
effect.  The  contract  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  R.  Anderson  and  Sons,  contractors, 
Slater  street,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
James  N.  Crofts,  architect,  of  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Turnbull  was  the  clerk  of  works.  The  site  is  the 
gift  of  John  Laird,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  the  cost  of  the 
building  about  £2,500. 

On  Tuesday,  November  21,  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  new  Meohodist  Chapel  and  sohocis  was 
laid  at  Cullerooats.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and 
the  building  will  seat  400  persons,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1,300.  Stone  is  to  bo  used  throughout. 
Mr.  T.  Oliver,  P.R  I.B.A.,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  T'arubull,  of  Bertley,  the  sole  con- 
tractor. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  English  Protes- 
tant Church  was  laid  at  Point  de  Gille,  Ceylon, 
on  the  30th  of  Ootober,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Colombo.  Mr.  James  G.  Smither  is  tho  archi- 
tect. 

A  pastoral  lettar  from  Dr.  Manning  read  on 
Sunday  last  in  the  Roman  churches  in  the  metro- 
polls,  states  that  a  site  in  Carlisle-plaoe,  West- 
minster, has  been  secured  for  the  new  cathedral, 
and  a  large  amount  of  the  purchase  money  paid 
over.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  adjaceuc  to  the 
cathedral,  and  which  comprise  a  resiienoo  for 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  will  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Gilbert  Blouut,  and  the  designs  for  the 
cathedral  are  entrusted  to  Mr.  Clutton.  To  the 
ability  of  each  of  these  architects  the  letter  bora 
marked  testimony. 

On  Monday,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon  con. 
secrated  a  new  church  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas, 
at  Batley.  The  structure  consists  of  nave,  side 
aislep,  chancel,  tower  and  spire,  is  an  example  ol 
the  Geometric  Decorated  Gothic,  and  has  been 
erected  fiom  the  designs  of  Mr.  Sheard,  archi- 
tect, of  Batley.  Tbe  nave  is  53l't.  high,  75ft. 
long,  and  23fr.  wide,  and  the  chancel  33tt.  long 
by  20ft.  in  width,  the  former  being  divided  into 
five  bays.  The  tower  is  20ft.  square,  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  nave,  and  150ft.  high  to 
the  top  of  the  vane.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  the  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  The 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building 
is  delph  stouB  from  the  local  quarries  for  the 
walls,  and  Finsdale  stone  for  tho  dressings.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  £6,000. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  church,  Titley, 
Herefordshire,  was  laid  on  the  30th  ult.  It  will 
replace  an  edifice  erected  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  consist  of  nave,  north  aisle,  south  porch, 
chancel,  organ  chamber,  and  vestry.  'Thepre- 
sent  tower  is  to  bo  retained.  Provision  is  ming 
made  for  220  persons.  The  fitiings  will  be  of 
oak.  Penihos  stone  is  bidug  used  for  the  walling, 
blue  peooant  for  the  arcade  shaft,",  and  Bath 
for  the  dressings.  The  walls  will  not  be  plastered 
internally.  Tho  style  of  tho  church  is  Early 
Decorated.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work, 
which  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Day,  of  Hereford,  is  £1,600.  Mr.  E.  Haycock, 
jun.,  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the  architect, 
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On  Saturday,  the  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Lepton,  Yorkshire,  was  consecrated 
oy  the  Bishop  of  Ripen.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated,  and  the  plan  consists  of  nave  chancel 
and  south  aisle.  The  building  seats  500,  at  a  cost 
of  £3,800.  Jlessrs.  Healey,  of  Bradford,  were 
the  architects. 

BUTLDINOS. 
The  New  Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Market 
was  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  week  by  the  Lord 
Mayi  r  and  other  members  of  the  corporation. 
There  are  162  shops  in  the  market,  each  about 
S6ft.  by  15£t.  ;  each  shop  consists  of  front  shop, 
enclosed  by  open  iron  railing,  and  back  shop, 
which  can  be  entirely  closed  after  business  hours ; 
in  the  back  shop  is  the  counting-house,  and  over 
it  a  private  room,  with  water-closet,  &c.  The  entire 
cost  of  the  market  building  will  be  somewhat 
within  the  architect's  estimate  of  £200,000.  That 
the  building  will  prove  most  useful,  as  partly  sup- 
plying a  great  need,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of 
its  architectural  character  we  have  already  said 
all  we  care  to  say. 

Oa  the  25th  nit.,  a  new  townhall  was  opened 
at  Mirfield,  near  Dewsbnry.  The  style  ot  the 
building  is  Italian,  freely  treated,  and  the 
material  used  is  atone  from  the  I^cal  quarries. 
A  large  lecture  hall  containing  sitting  accommo- 
dation for  1,000  persons  is  on  the  ground  fljor. 
The  cost  of  the  building  was  £4,000.  Messrs. 
John  Kirk  and  Sons,  of  Huddersfield  and  Dews- 
bury,  were  the  architects. 

A  national  school  building,  for  about  a  hundred 
children,  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Plympton, 
Djvon,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  James  Hine,  archi- 
tect, Plymouth.  The  site,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ancient  castle  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  village  Green,  was  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Morley.  Tho  style  of  the  building  is  Early 
Pointed  ;  the  materials  of  the  walls  local  stone, 
freestone,  and  Lee  Moor  brick.  Mr.  Verren  is 
the  builder. 
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honse.  '  H,s  outlines  are  crude  and  ungraco 
ful,  his  details  out  of  proportion,  and  his  MiJ, 
conventionalised  to  mechanical  manneri.,,,:' 
These  are  evidently  points  upon  which 
may  differ  possibly,  and  I  hope 
higher    members      of     the 


S3.'^ 


op\in<ms 

some   ul   the 

profession,    whose 


opinions  are  well  known  to  be  worthy  of  accept- 
ance,  who  really  can  appreciate  the  jiower  ol  ilu 
,  1,  "°  ^  <'<;':'"°'""tie3,-  «ill  stand  forward  ami 
tell  to  the  impressible  minds  of  young  studont* 
"  f.  "J'  ."f."''"'^ "  »'"^"'<"-  the'J  agree  with 
•  u  .,  ■  '  "^  '"t^'*>er  they  sav  with  me  thai 
tho  designs  and  the  descriptions  which  accoiti- 
pany  them  "suggest"  (to  use  Mr.  Smith's  own 
word)  that  essence  of  art  feeling  aad  that 
einbodiment  in  material  of  a  real  and  soul-felt 
religion  which  had  almo.«t  died  out  for  over 
with  tho  romance  and  chivalry  of  a  past  a"e 
and  IS  now  being  so  happily  reVived  and  to  uni- 
versally recognised  by  the  [.eople  of  this  country, 
in  conclusion,  I  trusts  that  your  readers  may 
for  some  time  yet  have  the  privilege  ol  seei,," 
iuture  sketches  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Smith  in 
the  Llilding  News.  The  approval  of  his  own 
innate  s.mso  of  tho  beautiful  will,  no  doubt, 
satisfy  him  ;  and  the  simple  fact  of  the  designs 
having  been  admitted  at  all  in  vour  pages  seems 
to  me  to  prove  that  you  consider  them  worthy 
ot  the  consideration  ot  the  profession.— I  am,  i-c 

_  A.  R.  'r.  ' 
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li<vc»Mr.l..    ,.  ,    ,..,„_^    . 
lilKTty  t.,  BoKvt  fr,.m  11.,  , 
tclulrr  in  tlic  uiii..)  tbo  ^t^t 
«im|K't..ut  lo  carry  out  tin 
thin  mailer,  call  tlio  tn 
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r>«<Ier  of  roar  p«prr.  mikt  I 
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TO  C0ERESP0NDENT3. 

To  Our  Readers.— Wo  shall  feel  obUged  to  anv  of  our 
readers  who  will  tavour  ua  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  tho  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVE.VT  GARDEN.  W.C.     ' 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  oVlnck  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Received.— L.  Z.-A.  H.  H  -I.  C.  H.-O  V.'  D  —I 
P.  S.-H.  W.  P.-I.  C,  K.-W.  and  B.-E.  H  f -f  C 
~"^-  H-  L-V'^il''   Photograph.-J.  C.  T.— J.  H.— W.   and 

^V~S-  Kil^-  ^•-■^-  ■T-I-  ^-  K— O-  ■""•  D--J-  C.  J. 
J.  D.  M.  8  letter  on  Local  Boards  next  weak. 
A.  C.  G. — Next  week. 

-..''•^  .H-'  ■"•i'h  photographs.— We  will  give  one  of  tho 
lllimrations  wiih  plan,  aud  should  like  to  state  price  as 

QUEEV.- Your  going  to  India  must  depend  on  your  in- 
cliualions.  health,  ability,  aud  means. 
A  Looker  0.\-  should  have  put  his  name  to  his  letter. 


— • — 

ME.  J.  M.  SMITH'S  DBA  WINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bijildinq  News. 

SiE, — I  trust  that  not  one  of  your  readers  will 
endorse  the  remarks  made  by  your  corre. 
epondent  "  G.  S.  A."  in  the  Euii.dl\g  News  of 
last  week.  His  preliminary  remaiks  are  simply 
fanciful  generalities  which  in  themselves  refute 
themselves.  The  ingenious  way  in  which  he  has 
worketi  out  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  umbrella 
sticks  13  worthy  the  ingenuity  of  au  architect, 
and  would  be  extremely  amusing  if  io  were  more 
in  accordance  with  the  fact. 

When  "  G.  S.  A."  uses  the  expression  "apolo- 
getically called  'grotesques,'"  I  suppose  he 
means  that  Mr.  Smith  thought  his  creations  so 
ugly  that,  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  publishing 
them,  he  informed  your  readers  that  they  were 
intended  for  "  grotesques." 

Perhaps  '•  G.  S.  A."  is  not  aware  that  the  beauty 
of  a  "grotesque"  consists  in  what  to  the  nnini- 
tiattfd  is  its  ugliness,  but  to  the  initiated  is  the 
quaint  conventionalisation  of  a  thing,  which 
being  a  natural  creation  is  necessarily  beautiful. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  "  G.  S.  A.'s  "  remarks  are 
entirely  away  from  the  question  until  we  come 
to  his  last  sentence,  which  is  evidently  reserved, 
US  an  actor  going  off  the  stage  loves  to  reserve  ^ 
flowing,  rhythmical,  and  high-sounding  phrase, 
with    which    he    hopes    to    "bring  down    tho 


VENTILATING  CORNICE. 

_  SiE,— Mr  Potts's  patent  ventilating  cornice 
13  not  a  new  invention.  It  is  a  pity  indeed  to 
patent  anything  for  ventilation.  So  many  minds 
are  continually  bent  upon  the  subject,  so  many 
methods  are  adopted,  that  no  person  can  flatter 
himself  that  he  has  hit  upon  means  so  novel  as 
to  secure  protection.  If  I  mistake  not  the 
House  of  Peers  was  both  supplied  with  fresh 
air  and  ventilated  from  the  cornice  level.  The 
principle  has  answered  where  one  condition  is 
favourable,  that  is,  where  air  is  rot  supplied  to 
the  room  in  any  other  way.  In  the  new  com. 
mitteo  rocm  of  the  Stock  Exchange  the  fresh  air 
enters  through  the  cornice  only,  for  tho  sashes 
are  unusually  guarded  against  d'raught,  and  the 
doors  have  moulded  and  rule-joint  rebates.  The 
vitiated  air  leaves  through  tho  cornice  only,  but, 
as  with  the  fresh  air,  no  perforations  are  visible 
(for  woo  to  tho  architect  who  hopes  that  they 
would  not  be  pasted  upl,  and  there  are  no 
valves.  The  current  is  self-acting,  but  can  be 
quickened  without  machinery.  The  plan  has 
certainly  succeeded  in  this  case  far  better  than 
could  be  expected  from  the  varied  tempera- 
ments and  stoutuess  and  thinness  of  men,  and  it 
has  not  been  altered  in  the  least  from  my  first 
arrangement.  Mr.  Potts's  cornice  may  answer 
the  purpose  ;  but  he  caunot  claim  the  invention, 
nor  can  I. — I  am,  itc,  J.  J.  CoI.E. 

New  Court,  Ttirogmorton-street,  E.C.,  D=o.  1 


"u^M  to"«i,.r  * Vi""".  •■'•«'*"'  ~u..-l,.r;„u«  for 
uouaiug  togollier  ifl.  <},„.  hollo«  >»,a— T.  K  II. 

vou'!M~''"/"=^"^^    OP    THE    PnOKEWIOX.-e« 

it  M,rv"T^'r '""";'"."""""'  "^■-'  «i.«.«^ 

ir.d,^,  ,„  1  ■"■''■'"^  iuaul,li»  f.,r  .  Job.  whul  ,  Ih. 
an  ..thcr  ,  ?  ^"ZT":"^-  "  '•■""•"»""—  t->.  mild.. 
timtciuo?    J.  Or.  whtu  tlio  J.,bg.»..  „„   i„   ,„«  "ton. 

bu  i'd:™'ti''i  ""•' ""'  "."K'-i  M"i.>i-.-  ..^  -t^i..! ,  5,; 

o  an.  M  ""^"'■'S  ."■  "'"  •^••'i  "i.U.,,,  .,n  .h,.i.  o-D 
auantil.e,  oron   what  tl„.v  can   nmk.- out  of  <l„  „„.,„u 

ZammT  f  V'r  "'•'  """"■'"'  "'  '■«  l-*"'  '"  'I'"  '■«<'^     On 
M  or  r  1°"°™'"""^"    l.:»"loull„„nK,„.l   qUM,.|. 


REPLIES. 

,.  nOSO.J-RETAlXIXG  WALUS  _Tl,.corTecl,o„.|ti„„  h, 
nr„hi  ?^       foveral  eipr.».ioni  on  mi-  »)luiiou  of  bli 

problem  on  the  .lability  „f  rot,u,.i„g  wall.  .,r„  c,rn«-l.  Ih. 
erroi^  Ix-n.g  mi.pnuU.  Id  cal.ulaiinj  il„  il„,-ki,-»  uf  . 
»ale«all,ih,.  mom..i,tof  tho  e.»nli  .liould  Ik-  .l..„bl»l.  or 
-    <J.  and  1  will  give  him  ilio  rt:i<...ou  wbr.      Let  llw  liag 

»,°p''''t?""'  .'1'°  """'S'"  "'  ""'  "»"•  '"•'  ^  »  «'■•  pr—.ir, 
libr  um,  will  cut  the  too  of  the  wall  a<  d  ;  but  f.<r  .  Ll, 
wan  the  modulut  of  stability  thould  b<i  J,  that  u,  tho  m- 
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SOCIETY  OP  ENGINEERS. 

SiK, — I  trust  you  will  allow  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  to  the 
balloting  list  of  proposed  new  members  of 
council  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  are  seven- 
teen candidates  and  twelve  only  can  be  elected. 
The  outgoing  council  have  as  usual  nominated 
ttiemselves  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  will 
no  doubt  vote  for  each  other,  and  get  their 
friends  to  help  them  to  get  returned.  I  beg  to 
suggest  that,  following  up  the  Conservative 
tactics,  members  should  plump  for  eight  can- 
didates, including  the  five  new  candidates  not  in 
the  outgoing  council's  list.  This  will  ensure  the 
return  of  the  new  candidate.':',  and  infuse  new 
blood  in  the  council,  which  I  oeed  hardly  say  is 
much  required. — I  am,  &o  , 

A  Membee  op  Many  Teabs*  Standing. 


sultant  should  cut  a  point  p,  fquldlstant  from  d  »od  f 
therefore  weight  of  wall  x  distance  p  f  moat  e-iuol  O  Thai 
the  equation  for  a  roctanguUr  wall  one<)UiIibriura  would  ba 

X  , 

O  =  h  w  I  X   -^-,  and  for  stability,  Oshwix.or 

its  e  juivalent  »0  =  h  w  x  x  ?  .  h  =  height  of  waU ;  w 
=  weight  per  cubic  foot :  i  =  thickncw J.  L. 

(lOSO.J-Thore  are  some  mistakea  in  the  priotinc  of  pul 
of  my  letter  of  November  27. 

^yyx  X  (b+  X.  3Wxx(b.(.x) 

'^  '  =  W  -f  'W  X  ''■<"'''>  bo  G  I  =  y,  ^.^^^  '■ 
The  weight  of  wall,  w  +  ?VT  x,  thouU  h«  w  -t-  3  W  x 
Themomeutof  tho  wall  should  bo  (  —  -      - 

(w  +  2  W.\) 
=ft'.-X  -I-  Y. 


w  +  2  W  X       +  ») 
The  2  tluroughoat  in  2  W  haa  bMH  priDl«d 


[1093.]— IRON  PIPES.— There  i>  a  mliprlut  in  myoom- 
arfa  x  16 
munication  last  week.    A  = :;z —  o  e  SO,  shoald  b« 


C  =  SO. -J.  L.  (ligned  W.  P.  in  error) 


IiitfrconimuniratioiT. 


QVESTWNS. 

[n.-,7.]— A  QUESTIOX  FOR  SCHOOL  BOYS.  —  Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  ^:i*e  me  the  sohitiou  of  the 
following?— The  copper  sheathing  of  the  hull  of  .1  vessel 
which  had  been  seven  years  iu  tho  Pacific  wa3  found  to 
contain  l-l',6(jO  of  its  weight  in  silver.  What  fraction  of  a 
pound  troy  of  silver  would  1  cwt.  of  the  sheatiiing  con- 
tain?—F.  A.  E.  

[1108.]— COMPOSITION  LETTERS  ON  STONE.— Will 

aov  of  your  numeroiis  readen*  bo  kind  t-nongh  to  inf'.»nn 
uje  what  kind  of  cotnposition  is  uttd  to  fiJl  up  letters  on 
stone,  eo  that  they  look  well  and  aro  dnrable.— Io?*o* 
KAxrs. 


[1112.]— STRENGTH  OF  WALI.S  —I  Iuto  mUlaJ<)  mj 
number  of  the  Bt'iLoiNG  Newj  ounUiinin;  tho  quoaUoo 
put  by  "  Inexperience,"  tfa«r»- 
fore  cinnot  refer  to  it,  bat  my 
attention  indrawn  Vy  trie  lnfor> 
matioQ  offert<d  by  "Hcrton  "  id 
]&*t  week's  i«ne.  ncf'>rr  ■'n«'y* 
ton"  attfTQptii  b>  inxtrnrt  "  Io* 
expcri'^uce ''  be  ahotild  pooHH 
hiniavlf  <if  more  iiocijnit«  koow- 
leu't,''?  ■  r.     .'•::■'    mil-jrct    ID   liarid, 

HC.I  -■.■.■>    .1   I        .■    -.(f. 

dil\  '• 

nick' 

bwvii. 

flni  I 

kDf'»  ■ 

of  the  wall  : 

tcDQencr  '■ 

point  A,  &■• 
eqantion  f'T  il"  • 
liftiuico  Ls  aituplr     ' 

If  T  repn^pni  tii 
thnut  at  the  top  of  the  will.  T  x  H  ^"^  -m:'-* 
tho  value  of  tho  fyrro  t*>t;rlirB  to  turn  it  oTcr  on  th« 
iwint  b.  and  if  W  =  tho  weight  of  tho  wall,  W  -  a  h  wlU 
ex)>rc««  its  reaistAnce.  therefore  tboe|Uatiou  for  tbn;Bt»nd 
rc«i»iAnce  in  equUibnora  will  boTxH- '»•*''  *  ** 
-J.  L. 


Ir.  tha 
;  i'if  to 
.  r»vlly 

^>  It  a 
th« 

<  Ma 


a   b. 


fllM.)— ROOF  CONSTUUCIION.— "A.    E.  Paarvin** 

and  "H."  are  both  of  them   in  the  dark  r,^  t-^tV- pnri*»» 

for  which  a  collar  beam  id  naod.     Tliey  .ilia 

twain,  and  erronennely  aatert  rUn  •train  nm. 

j  The  one  other  portion  of  roof  fianar:  wf 

'  haam  may  ba  compared  ia  tha  itra)Diflg  ^amn  »'i"»c« 
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posttniss;  the  loDgitndinal  strain  in  each  heiDg  that  o 
coiDpression.  In  the  r-unexed  diagram, 
A  B  and  A  C  are  tlie  rafters,  D  the 
collar,  B  E  and  C  11  the  walls.  Sup- 
pose the  collar  to  be  taken  away,  then 
the  tendency  of  the  rafters  will  he  to 
assume  a  curved  form,  the  point  A 
being  depressed,  as  shown  by  the 
.  dotted  lines.  To  prevent  thia  sai'giug 
of  the  rafters,  tlie  collar  beam  D  is  in- 
troduced, and  clearly  the  force  it  resists 
is  one  which  compresses  it.  Tensile 
^  strain  in  a  collar  beam  will  occur  when 
the  walls  have  not  sufficient  stability 
to  resist  the  oatward  thrust  of  the  rafters  ;  which  would 
be  an  example  of  bad  construction,  and  would  prove  the 
designer  to  have  been  incompetent  or  careless.  The 
method  suggested  by  *'H."  for  keeping  the  thrust  off  the 
walls  is  not  a  good  one,  the  connection  of  the  strut  with 
the  principal  is  faulty,  and,  without  bracing,  the  strut 
would  soon  cease  to  be  of  any  utility.  The  kiug  post  might 
very  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  iron  tie  rod,  which  *'H." 
cejects.  would  be  nivich  more  effective  ;  its  variation  from  a 
mean  length  would  never  exceed,  in  this  country,  the 
J-32nd  of  an  inch.— Pcclix. 

[1122.]— Allow  me  to  thank  your  correspondents  for 
their  replies  to  my  questions,  and  in  answer  to  "  D.  T."  I 


" 

■^ 

^ 

^; -- 

14:  0- 

/f 

,6" 

have  sent  the  attic  plan.    The  ridges  are  shown  by  dotted 
lines. — Beginner. 


rin8.]-SHAPE  OF    CHIMNEYS. —  1  should  advise 
Builder  "  to  build  Uis  chimney  square  on  plan,  as  that  is 
a  stronger  form  than  the  circular 
)  (  ontj.     jVIoreover,  wbili3  there  have 

^/fT  been  abundant  instances  of  circular 
J      chimneys    falling    down,    the    es- 
'      amples  of  square  ones   coming  to 
,      grief  in  the  same  manner  are  very 
j      rare.     The  annexed   is  a  plan  and 
)     elevation  of  what  I  should  recom- 
'      mend  as  good  proportions.      If  the 
'      thickness  at  the  ground  level  be  a 
biick   and   a  half,   it   may  be  di- 
minished to  one  brick  at  the  top. 
The  foundations  and  footings  must 
depend  upon  the    nature    of    the 
ground.  It  is  not  generally  adopted, 
but  "Builder"  will  find  thatac;ist- 
iron  cap  makes  a  very  good  finish  to 
a  chimney,  much  better  than  any 
ordinary  coping.     For  small  chim- 
neys intended  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, not  exceeding  25ft.   or  ^Oft. 
in  height,  the   corners   aje   some- 
times   protected     by    longitudinal 
angle  irons,  into  the  sides  of  which 
the  abutting  bricks  fit.     Several  of 
these  have  been  erected  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  for  the   fur- 

Bnaces  where  the  coils  forming  the 
/%  flp/c/C  ^^"^^  °^  ^^^  Fraser  gnu  are  heated 

,    '  hefore  being  forged  under  the  tilt 

hammer.  When  a  chim  ney  is 
very  lofty,  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  best  curve  for  it  is  a 
very  ditficult  mathematical  investigation,  as  the  effect  of 
the  wind  must  be  allowed  for.— P.  B.  Strut. 


[1128.]— CALCULATION  OF  PRIME  COST.— I  have 
geutrally  iound  that  the  expendituie  on  works  couUl  bo 
conveniently  calculated,  as  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
ample, in  which  I  suppose  the  contract  to  be  for  £600,  and 
I  assume  the  expense  of  each  item  : — 

£  B.    d. 
1.  Paid  for  labour,  as  per  foreman's  weekly 

returns 120    0    0 

'2.         ,,        materials  (not  plantj 380    0    0 

3.  „         carriage  of  same 10    0    0 

4.  Value  of  materlala  (not  plant)  supplied  from 

stock 20    0    0 

B.  Carriage  of  same 10    0 

0,  Surveyor's  fees,  licenses,  and  other  like  in- 
cidental expenses  10    0    0 

7.  Travelling  expenses ;^     0    0 

5.  Deterioration  in  value  of  plant 10    0    0 

9.  Cartia-^e  of  same 3     0    0 

10.  Proportion  of  yard  and  otfico  oxpcufie.s,  and 

time  of  general  foreman,  due  to  amount  of 

contract   0  12    0 

11.  Loss  of  inteieat  on  sums  drawn  for  payments    15    0    0 

£5S1  12    0 

£  fl.  d. 

12.  Value  of  surplus  materials  (not  plant)  re- 

turned to  .^tock,  less  coat  of  carriage;  or 

sum  realised  by  sale  of  same  1j  0  0 

13.  Amount  of  contract  GOO  0  n 

14-  Interest  gained  on  instalments  lo  0  0 

£025    0    0 

Shows  a  gain  of. £,'iZ  8s.  Od.  H.  C. 

[1128.  ]— I  think  the  reply  sent  by  Mr.  DufEeld  is  somewhat 
overstrained.  Not  coniented  with  telling  your  corie&pon- 
dent  that  he  kept  a  eeparate  heading  or  folio  in  hi*  leiiger 
for  each  coutiaot  or  cuatomcr  (strange  book  keeping  if 
otherwise),  he  asserts  that  he  can  tnU  the  prime  cost  of 
a  £tiU0  jub'to  P  shdliDg.  When  Mr.  Dutfield  sends  from  his 
shop  any  joiner's  work  does  he  mean  to  say  that  every  lUn, 
board  taken  from  seasoned  btock  and  (yit  into  stiica  Find 
rails,  that  he  knows  whether  that  board  came  from  deals  at 
«21  per  100  or  £22?  Also,  short  ends  cut  up,  ho  can  ideo- 
IJfy  their  prime  cost  per  100.    Also,  when  he  sends  out  cut 


nails,  does  he  know  those  he  boaght  at  12s.  6d.  from  those 
at  lis.  6d.  ?  Again,  how  does  he  manage  so  exactly  the 
prime  cost  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  scaffolding?  Say  two 
jobs  are  in  progress,  one  at^,  £?,000,  another  at  £4,000;  the 
wear  and  tear  of  scaffolding  may  ba  greater  at  the  smaller 
job  from  the  nature  of  the  works.  I  know  an  average  per 
centage  may  be  put  on,  but  this  is  not  the  point.  Mr. 
Duffield  asserts  that  he  can  tell  the  prime  cost  to  a  shilling. 
As  this  is  bringing  accounts  to  a  mathematical  nicety, 
perhaps  Mi".  D.  will  enlighten— A  Builder's  Cleuk. 


[1129.] — TRIANGLES. — Assuming  that  your  correspon- 
dent "  R.  F."  inteniis  the  aides  of  his  triangle  to  be 
measured  in  feet  or  other  lineal  units,  and  not  in  degrees, 
a*printed,  I  offer  the  following  as  a  simplf  solution  by 
construction,  in  the  case  where  the  h;u<e  A  D  exceeds  the 
side  C  D.  On  A  D,  as  a  base,  set  up  A  C  at  an  angle  of 
40  deg.  :  make  A  C  =  30,  and  on  A  U  mark  off  A  B  —  10, 
the  difference  between  the  two  sides  whose  lengths  are 
sought,  and  join  B  C.     Bisect  £  0  in  a,  and  draw  a  D  per- 


pendicular to  E  C,  and  meeting  A  D  in  D.  Then  will 
A  D  C  be  the  triangle  required,  having  the  side  A  C  =  30, 
the  angle  at  A  —  -10  deg.,  and  the  difference  of  the  sides 
A  D,  C  D  =10,  This  construction  at  once  suggests  the 
trigonometrical  solution,  as  follows :—  1.  To  obtain  the 
magnitudes  of  the  angles  A  C  B,  A  B  C  ;  putting  a  for  the 
side  B  C,  b  for  the  side  A  C,  and  c  for  the  base  A  B  ;  also 
denoting  the  angles  at  A,  B,  and  C  by  those  letters,  we 
B-fC  B— C 

have — As  ( b-f  c)  is  to  (b  —  c)  so  is  tan.  — „ —  to  tan.  — g — 

This  gives  the  angla  B  =  123''  57',  and  that  at  C  =  16°  3". 
2.  To  find  the  length  of  the  side  a — As  sin.  16^  3"  is  to  c,  so 
is  sin.  40*^  to  a  ;  whence  a  is  found  to  be  =  •-^3.25.  3.  SVe 
now  proceed  to  find  the  length  of  the  side  B  D  or  C  D.  By 
the  construction  they  form  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
which  has  B  C  for  its  base  ;  consequently  the  angles  C  B  D 
and  B  C  1^  are  equal.  But  the  angle  C  B  D  =  180^'  — 
123*^  67'  =  5t)*^  3'.  Therefore  the  angle  B  C  D  =  56"  3',  and 
the  anj;le  at  D  =  ISO'^  —  ^56"  3'  +  56^  3')  =  07^  54'.  Then, 
as  sin.  B  D  C  :  B  C  :  :  sin.  B  C  D  :  B  D.  Whence  20.  SI  is 
found  to  be  the  length  of  the  side  B  D  or  C  D.  Conse- 
quently, the  three  sides  of  the  required  triangle  ADC  are 
respectively  30,  30.81,  and  20.81;  and  the  angles  are  40% 
67''  54',  and  72*  6'. — E.  Swanburouoh. 

[1129.]— Not  seeing  in  the  last  number  of  the  Btjilding 
News  any,  as  I  considered,  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, I  thought  the  following  might  be  acceptable  to  "  R. 
F."  First — Supposing  A  C  to  be  the  longest  side,  from 
A  C  cut  off  A  D  =  10 ;  join  B  D  ;  at  pomt  B  make  the  ^ 


A^ 


something  proposed  to  be  done— that  is,  cei-tain  things  or 
quantities  are  given  to  find  out  others,  and  this  is  called  a 
solution.     Now,    your  correspondent  gives  certain  things 
for  solution  without  saying   what  he  really  wants  solved. 
In    the  second  place  he   talks  of  triangles,    and    in    his 
diagram  draws  only  an  angle.     Now,  a  triangle  is  a  super- 
ficies, but  two  straight  lines  agreeable  with  Euclid  cannot 
enclose  a  space.     In  the  last   place,  the  measurement  of 
lines  are  always  taken  by  some  unit,  and  it  is  the  angles 
of   a   figure   only   which    are  taken     by    degrees.        Let 
"  R.  F."  think  himself  no  more  a  geometrician,  for  be  it 
well  known,  from  the  fo'lowiug  lines    that  the  subject  is 
based  on  really  profound  facts  and  not  on  farces  :— 
"  He  who  thro'  vast  immensity  c;in  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 
Observe  bow  system  into  system  runs. 
What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  Being  peoples  every  star. 
May  tell  us  why  our  Maker  made  us  as  we  are." 

RoGEv  Carpenter. 
[Answers  to  this  question  have  also  been  received  from 
"MartinB."  and  *' Calculator."-ED.  B.  N.] 


[113o.]-QUESTION  IN  STATICS.  —  Let  A  D  E  be  the 
position  of  the  rod  ;  draw  a  diameter  A  B  ;  join  B  D  ;  then 
will  B  D  be  perpendicular  to  A  D  ;  and  the  reactions  of  the 
surface  of  the  bowl  and  the  point  D  will  be  in  the  direc- 
tions A  B  and  B  D  ;  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  B  will  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rod,  which  will  be  at 
its  middle  point.  Let  R  =  reaction  in  direction  A  B  ;  R^ 
in  direction  B  D  ;  A  F  =  C.  Now  the  angle  C  A  D  =  a  = 
angle  C  D  A  .  -.  angle  BCD  —  2a,  and  the  angle  C  B  F  ™ 

a 


90°  2a.  Resolving  horizontally,  and  taking  momenta  round 
F,  the  following  equations  are  obtained :  (1)  R  cos.  2a  = 
R'  sin.  a  ;  (2)  R'  x  F  D  =  R  A  F  sin.  a,  but  F  D  ^  A  D  — 
A  F  ■=  2r  cos.  a  —  c  . '.  R^  (2  r  cos.  a  —  c)  =  R  x  c  sin.  a. 
Multiplying  both  these  equations  together,  and  reducing, 
we  get  4  r  cos.  -a  —  c  cos.  0  —  2  r  =  o,  which  gives  a  quad- 
ratic for  angle  a.  In  this  question  r  ■=■  2  c  —  2^.  Substi- 
tuting these  values,  and  solving,  we  get 

Cos.  a  =  -So-  =     J  ^ 8804143, 

o^  J     1024 

which  is  the  natural  cosine  of  the  angle, . '.  a  —  28°  18'  29" ; 
now  F  D  =  2  r  cos.  a  —  c  =  4  x  .SSIJ4143  —  2.5  -=  1.020V'. 
This  rcoult  can  be  verified  by  plotting  it  to  scale.  — C.  D. 


F         "     D      /\    r  c 

D  B  P  =  the  ^  B  D  C.  Then  B  A  F  is  the  triangle  re- 
quired. Secondly — Let  B  F  be  the  longest  side.  Produce 
F  A  to  D,  making  AD  =  10 :  join  B  D  ;  and  at  poiiit  B 
make  the  Z  D  B  F  =  ii^  B  D  F.  Then  B  A  F  is  the  tri- 
angle re^iuired — C.  P.  E. 

[1129.] — With  the  conditions  given  in  the  problem  sup- 
plied by  "  R.  F.,"  the  remaining  sides,  which  may  be 
either  A  C  and  B  0,  or  A  E  aud  B  E,  may  be  easily  found 
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in  the  following  manner:— The  expressions  for  the  several 

lines  in  the  iignre  will  be  as  undei-  — 

B  D  =  SO  X  nat.  sin.  /  40°  =  19.28  =  a, 

A  D  =  30  >:  nat.  sin.  ^  50°  =  22.98  =  b. 

CD  =  y. 

D  E=  X. 

A  C  =  b  —  y, 

B  C  =  (c  =  diff.  m  the  two  sides)  b  —  y  +  c, 

A  E  =  b  +  X. 

BE=  b+x  — c. 

Having  these  expressions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the 

values  of  x  aud  y  to  solve  any  one  of  tht-ui ;  aud 
a"— (b  — c)J 

X  =  v^fb  +  X  — c)»  — a?    =     — W7w:n.\^     =      'S^ 


y=  V^b- 


2(b-c) 
(b  +  c)"  —  a- 


=     10.85 


y  +  0  )»  —  a»     —         2  (b  +  c) 

Thus:  AC  =  b  — y         =  22.98  —  10.85  =  12  13. 

BC  =  b  —  y+c  =  22  98-  10,8.5  +  10  =  22,13. 

A  B  =  b  +  X  =  22.38  +    7.83  =  30.S1. 

B  E  =  b +X—C  —  22.98  +    7.83—10=20.81. 
-J.  L. 

[1129.]  —  In  reply  to  "  F.  R  ,"  who  styles  himself  a 
matht-matician,  1  beg  to  say  that  his  que.stiou  is  by  far  the 
ino,-*t  ridiculous  1  have  ever  seen.  *'  H.  P."  should  bo  care 
ful  in  writing  abnut  the  great  si'iencea  of  mathematics,  for 
if  he  only  knew  the  unlimited  value  of  things  of  so  gruai 
muinent,  whlcli  even  teaches  to  denioustrat.iou  the  art  ol 
iovegtigating  the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  tlie  stairy 
firmament,  he  would  not  put  questions  to  which  uo  meaning 
can  be  attached  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  to  reason  logically, 
a  geometrical  question  ie  a  problem,  aud  a  problem  is 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

Bad  Slates. — On  Saturday  an  adjourned  sitting  of  the 
Stockton  County  Court  was  held,  and  the  case  of  Crossley  v. 
the  Liverton  Ironstone  Mining  Company  was  disposed  of. 
The  plaintitl",  who  is  a  dealer  in  building  materials  at  Stain- 
ton,  sought  to  recover  £17  13s.  Sd.  for  slates  alleged  to  have 
been  supplied  to  the  defendants.  On  April  13  last  the  de- 
fendants ordered  1,500  square  feet  of  slating  and  40ft.  of 
ridge  roll.  On  April  27  the  manager  of  the  Ironstone  Com- 
pany wrote  to  the  plaintiff,  stating  that  the  slates  were  so 
inferior  in  quality  that  they  could  not  use  them,  and 
offered  to  return  them.  Afterwards  the  manager  said  he 
would  keep  the  slates  on  consideration  that  the  price  was 
reduced.  The  plaintiff  saw  the  importer  of  the  slates, 
aud  he  consented  to  a  reductioiyin  price  rather  than  re- 
ceive them  back.  On  July  9  plaintiff  received  a  cheque 
from  the  defendants  for  £  I  8s.  in  payment  of  the  ridge  roll 
only.  Plaintiff  then  wrote  to  the  manager  reminding  liira 
that  he  had  agreed  to  keep  the  slates  at  a  reduced  price. 
In  reply  to  this  the  manager  wrote  offering  to  pay  the  car- 
riage if  the  plaintiff  would  take  b.ick  the  slates.  Plaintiff 
refused  to  do  this,  but  in  September  the  slates  were  returned. 
His  Honour  gave  a  verdict  for  £1  Ss.  without  costs,  the 
price  of  the  ridge  roll  only. 

The  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  (Appellants)  v. 
Hall  (Respondent)  — The  respondent  in  this  case  had  been 
suTumoued  by  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  built  in  front  of  Thurlow  Cottage,  Waudsworthroad, 
beyond  the  general  line  of  building  frontage.  It  happened 
tliat  at  the  tiuie  the  respondent  built,  the  architect  of  the 
board  had  not  actually  laid  down  any  building  lino  at  the 
spot  in  question  ;  and  the  magistrate  held  tliat  under  these 
circumstances  he  had  no  puwer  to  interfere  and  order  the 
demolition  of  the  plaintiff's  building,  aud  he  dismissed  the 
complaint.  The  question  for  the  Court  of  Coramou  Pleas, 
where  the  appeal  was,  was  whether  the  magistrate  had 
power  to  make  the  order  for  demolition.  The  court  held 
that  if  a  man  built  beyond  the  proper  building  line,  and 
the  Une  was  afterwards  iixed  by  the  architect  of  the  board, 
riie  magistrate  had  power,  notwithstanding  the  Hne  was 
not  laid  down  untii  after  the  building  was  erected,  to  order 
the  demolition  of  the  building.  Judgment  for  the  ap- 
pellants. 

The  Metropolitan  Building  Act.— Mr.  Ashley,  builder, 
No.  20,  Grafton -street,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Baktr,  dis- 
trict surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  on  Monday,  before  theMary- 
Ibbone  PoJice  Court,  for  couatructiug  a  wall  with  broken 
bntks  not  put  together  with  proper  mortaror cement.  Mr. 
Venn  appeared  for  the  def^indant.  After  the  evidence  had 
been  heard  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  case  to  some  compe- 
tent person,  aud  Mr.  Caiger,  the  police  surveyor,  was 
named  by  the  magistrate  and  accepted  by  both  parties. 
Mr  Caiger  having  made  the  necoss.iry  inspection,  f aid  he 
had  found  that  the  wall  had  not  beeu  built  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  act,  aud  he  considered  that  it 
'iiight  to  be  pulled  down.  An  order  liaving  been  made  for 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down  costs  were  applied  for.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  acceded  to  the  appUcation,  and  in  audition  t<5  a 
nominal  fine  of  Is.,  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  £i  8b. 
costs. 
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Within  the  last  few  days  several  of  the  grand 
marble  tableau,  executed  ia  inlay  work  by  liarou 
Triqueti,  and  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  have  arrived  at  Wind- 
Bor  Cisllc.  Two  ot"  them  have  been  placed  in 
thtir  proper  posilions  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
interior  of  the  ohapel.  The  first  to  be  noticed  is 
that  contributed  by  her  Roval  Highness  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse.  The  subject  is  "  Pharaoh  creat- 
ing Joseph  Viceroy  ol  Egypt."  The  next 
tableau,  upon  the  south  wail,  is  "The  ofifering  ot 
the  first-born  of  the  Queen  and  the  late  Prince 
Consort."  It  is  presented  by  her  Uoyal  High- 
utea  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia.  The  sub- 
ject selected  for  Princess  Victoria's  tableau  is 
"Jacob  blessing  the  Sons  of  Joseph."  Only  a 
portion  of  the  Pjinoess  of  Wales's  offering  has 
yet  reached  the  Castle. 

A  report  has  been  published  on  the  tin  and 
tinned  vessels  used  in  the  military  hospitals  in 
France.  The  metal  u-^ed  for  tinning,  it  was 
found,  contained  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead. 
In  vessels  reputedly  made  of  pure  tin,  the  com- 
missioner found,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  15 
per  cent,  of  lead.  Such  proportions  are  dange- 
rous, he  says,  to  the  public  health,  and  the 
Government  is  recommended  to  fix  a  standard 
allowiogouly  5  or  6  percent,  of  lead  to  be  used 
with  tin  in  utensils  intended  for  culinary  pur- 
poses or  for  drinking  vessels.  The  author  has 
probably  overstated  the  dangers  from  the  use  of 
utensils  composed  as  he  has  found  ;  but  it  would 
be  well  ii  cheap  manufacturers  in  this  country 
would  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  altogether  sale 
to  use  a  large  proportion  of  lead. 

A  report  from  Dingle  states  that  an  extensive 
and  valuable  bed  of  slate,  extending  over  several 
hundred  acres,  has  been  discovered  close  to  the 
seashore  at  Dunarliu,  in  the  extreme  west  of 
Kerry,  and  on  the  estale  of  Lord  Ventry.  Com- 
petent authorities  announcu  the  material  to  be  of 
the  best  quality. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  shareholders 
in  the  Architectural  Union  Company  was  held 
on  Wednesday  at  the  offices,  9,  Conduit-street, 
Eegent-street;  Mr.  Charles  Mayhew  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Farthing,  the  secretary,  read  the  report, 
which  stated  there  was  again  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  from  the  rentals  ot  the  several  rooms 
and  galleries  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
financial  position  of  the  company  was  ia  the 
most  satisfactory  state.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  had  been  £l, SOS  43.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £1,197  10s.  7d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£605  13s.  5d.  The  directors  recommended  a 
dividend  ol  10s.  per  share,  being  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  amount  to 
£51S.  The  number  ot  shares  now  on  the  regis- 
ter was  1,037,  upon  which  £10,370  had  been 
paid.  The  chairman,  in  moving  tna  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  agreed  to,  congratulated 
the  shareholders  upon  the  steadily  increasing 
improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
Messrs.  Athtield,  Lamb,  Wood,  and  Wylsou,  the 
retiring  directors,  were  re-elected  ;  and  Messrs. 
Lockyer  asd  Cockerell  were  re-elected  as 
auditors. 

The  medical  officer  to  the  Shoreditch  vestry 
(or  "  Shoreditch  Kepresentative  Council,"  as  a 
local  print  magniloqueiitly  terms  it)  has  reported 
on  the  dirty  and  dilapidated  condition  of  u  i, um- 
ber of  houses  in  Ghaiiotte-cuurt,  Cniirlotte-street, 
Curtain  road,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Improvement  Act. 
The  houses  are  described  as  unfit  tor  hunia:i 
habitation.  The  consideration  as  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  by  the  vestry  is  postponed  till 
January. 

A  BuggestioD  ia  made  by  one  of  the  correspon- 
dents of  the  Pall  Mali  Gazet.e,  for  preventing 
accidents  to  railway  travellers  on  the  arrival  or 
departure  of  trains,  and  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  lock  the  carriage  doors.  It  is  as  follows, 
and  seems,  at  any  late,  worth  a  trial : — To  the 
edge  of  the  platform  fix  a  barrier  or  railing,  to 
rije  and  fall  ou  the  principle  of  a  parallel  ruler. 
At  the  sound  of  a  gong  the  barrier  could  be 
raised  for  the  whole  length  of  the  train,  thereby 
preventing  any  reopening  of  the  carriage  doors 
at  departure.  The  train  could  enter  the  arrival 
platform  between  barriers  up  on  both  sides,  and 
passengers  migLt  be  allowed  to  let  themselves 
out  on  the  side  from  which  the  barrier  had  been 
'  depressed  at  the  stroke  of  the  gong. 
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A  large  square  of  buildinss  was  omcted  ahout 
twenty  years  ago  in  Albart-street,  Spitnlfiuld.., 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Eail  of  Slmite.bury 
and  was  Bet  apart  for  the  aooumm..duiou  of 
single  men.  Although  one  of  the  most  com- 
modious buildings  of  the  kind,  possessing  a  largo 
reading  room  and  lecture  room,  with  ncoummo- 
dation  for  210  lodgers,  it  ha5  not  latterly  piii 
sufficient  to  clear  the  cuireut  oxpenaia.  It  ia, 
after  being  closed  for  a  short  time,  in  the  course 
of  refitting  as  a  lodging  house  for  families,  and 
when  completed  it  ia  expected  to  return  7  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  ereotiou  of 
the  building. 

The  part  of  the  approach  to  the  Now  Meat 
Market  east  of  Parringdon-road  was  opened  (or 
carriages  on  Tuesday  morning.  Quo  of  the 
water  companies  took  the  opportunity  ol  opouing 
the  roadway  of  the  section  west  of  Farringdon- 
street  (leaving  room  for  one  lino  of  vehicles  to 
pass)  on  the  sams  iiiorniiij,  having  uegleotod 
availing  themselves  of  the  six  weeks'  time  they 
had  had  to  effect  their  purposes. 

Mr.  Gjorgo  Martin,  of  Stockton-on.Tees,  sends 
us  the  following  on  preparing  paper  for  draw- 
ings  : — Perhaps  it  may  not  bo  thought  super- 
fluous to  point  out  to  beginners  that  in  stretch. 
iug  paper  for  show,  or  indeed  any  drawings, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  no  part  of  the 
paper  be  secured  to  the  clamps  at  the  end  of  the 
drawing  board,  as  these,  being  placed  with  the 
grain  in  a  different  direction,  the  expansion  or 
contraction,  or  pinning,  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  board,  and  the  paper  would  be 
affected  by  the  difFerenoe.  Water  coiour  painters 
recommend  that  the  half  inch  to  be  glued  should 
be  doubled  over  upwards  while  wet,  so  as  to  be 
better  got  at  in  applying  the  glue.  It  is  also  re- 
commended that  after  fixing  the  first  side,  the 
opposite  one  should  be  done,  as  twisting  of  the 
paper  would  be  l;ss  likely  to  occur.  These  are, 
apparently,  trivial  matters,  but  attention  to  such 
may  sometimes  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

The  treasures  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
have  just  been  enriched  by  a  donation  from  the 
Earl  of  Charlemont.  lo  is  a  collection  ot  sjventy- 
lour  terra  cotta  busts  of  the  Roman  emperors 
and  their  families,  modelled  from  the  original 
antiques  in  the  capitoline  museum  at  Rome,  and 
whicn  long  adorned  the  library  at  Charlemont 
House.  They  are  upwards  of  a  century  old, 
having  been  executed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1754, 
for  Mr.  EJward  Murphy,  a  gentleman  of  great 
literary  and  artistic  ability,  by  an  eminent 
Roman  statuary,  named  Vierpyle. 


MEETINGS 


FOR    THE 
WEEK. 


ENSUING 


Monday.— Society  of  Engineers.  —Paper  on  the  "  Acott- 
mulator  Cuttou  Press,"  by  Mr.  E.    Mathwon, 
and  on  Ibe    "Application   of  Steam   to   tho 
Cultivation  of  the  cioil,"  by  Mr.  Ji.  Latham. 
Entomological  Society,  7. 

Tuesday.— lufctitution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discuasion 
upon  Jlr.  Wheoler'8  paper  on  "The  Kiver 
AVtChani  and  its  Estuary.'' 

VTedne-sday.  — Society   of   Arts. — "On  the    Theory  of 
Boiling  in  conuoutiou  with  t>omw   Proctjs&ea  in 
tho  uaeful    Arts,*'    by    C.  TomUnson,    Eiq., 
F.U.S.,  RC.S. 
Geological  Society,  8. 

Friday. — Architectural  AssoclatioD. — "Tho  Architec- 
ture of  Uuaaia,"  by  E.  1' Anson,  E»q., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Satubday.— Associated  Arts  Institute.— Paper  "On the 
Trcjitment  of  Subject  in  Pictorial  Art/' by  R 
Kedgrave,  Esq.,  R.A. 


Crabe  W^^' 


TENDERS. 

London.— For  new  sewcM  in  the  Western  Di.ttrictA,  and 
fiUing  o))  open  ditelies  in  Wood  Line,  and  LaWD-pbco, 
Shol)he'rd'd  bii»h ; — 

Redding £12,220    0  0 

Kiiley 10,9!)7  0  0 

Pfcimou lO.jUO  0  0 

Thoma  lO.luO  0  0 

Morton  10,2^1  S  » 

Jackson lO.WO  0  « 

Oseuton  and  Carter  9365  0  0 

Young    8203  0  0 

Foa.il  S9'i  0  0 

Docnra 8S!ii5  0  0 

Crockett S'50  0  0 

Neavo  and  Fry S;CO  0  0 

NicliolDOu S450  0  0 

ThiPit 8343  0  0 

Toualey 60«0  0  0 

Blomflold 'SIS  0  0 

J.  and  S.  Willianu 6560  0  0 


11.. 

MUt    . 

JU-i. , 


LOKDOS.- 
ket.     im.  1 


..,'  new  workhuuM,  hull  lii>ic«.  4fvd 
ll^^hoodUoiau.  R  Li   Uitjiuu, 

, £i--^  O 

1 510 


for  uU 
uutorlAlt, 
...  X2iU    ... 
..     liU    ... 
..    SUO    ... 

'.'.     140    .■,'.' 
..     "0    ... 


N<U 
ftmousL. 

IT.Sill 
It.Mi 
K.lll 

!•  !CH) 

IS 

.1 

...J 

I -'.MO 

K.lOO 

1«,<>9« 

M.eu 

It.OII 
lt.4M 

11.370 

li.ito 
1«.I0> 

ii.aoo 
la.sM 


Aluouut  ot 
Cuutnitil. 
llarritou  and  KdwanU...  xlf.HHi 

Willi.iiutou ,     17,4t,9 

IIo.'kla)'    lO.KVi 

Turner 10,377 

t'ojio u'.li'i    ', 

Wlliou 10  340 

"'.>c<    16,74:1     '...     I 

.Niklitiin»lo 15,110    ... 

Uu.lkia , 1&,U3    ,„ 

Crockett  15,«)0    \„    \ot 

J'li la.soo  ...   v>o 

Wm«lil(i   U,8W  ...  — 

WobbaudSoiu  l*,(iSi  ...  3')0 

Mauley  and  Itogen  I4,tfi0  ...  375 

Uu)ilie.>don ll.Oio  ...  3i>J 

PipjraiidCj I4,i;9  ...  2i)0 

NilttaudCo 14,&30  ...  300 

8crivcueratid  Whito 14,476  ...  30r 

Co  >|>ur  and  Culluni 14,v60  ...  4M 

B.ikor  and  Constable  ...  13,830  ...  300 

Jobnsou  13,639  ...  —      ...     13.4SJ 

London-.— For  rebuUdin;  warahon-vi  in  lloIlD•l«litcl^  tat 
Meiuni.  Lazanu  and  ItoMuMds.  Mr.  11. 11.  Colhu^  uohi- 
t«ct; — 

Stuart  and  Ueuueti £1&68 

.\.  M.  Cohen    .*,....     ](U0 

Ball  and  i{u;8cll MT 

Rk.\diso.— For  the  ere.  ■  u  conuoctioa  wlUi 

the  King's  road  chapel,  1:  .  Wm.  and  J.  T. 

Brown,  architect.     Qaaalil„.-i  n.n.i.i.  .i  .— 

.Siiuuiida    1870    0 

Sliepiurd MO    0 

Kendell 80T    0 

B.lruico.1^ 860    0 

JIattheWd 818  10 

RciOATii— For  completing  house  at  Reigmte.  Mr.  J.  F. 
Matthews,  architect.    Quantities  supplied  :— 

Barnes £01^ 

Nightingale  Brothers m 

B.  E.  Nightingale  (London) «tg 

Gage (20 

Cook    918 

Room  89S 

Messrs.  Iloldswortb 870 

RUABUN  (North  Wales).— For  alteratioiu  anil  addlUoiu 
to  the  parish  church.  Mr.  B.  Ferroy,  architect.  tjuAO- 
titles  supplied  ; — 

General  Worka.  Poroluft. 

Black  and  Readie £^00    ...  XllO 

Uigimm 3160    ...    314 

Yates   !8  1     ...     334 

Dove  Brolhera  3195    ...    306 

Chester  35*3    ...    215 

Potter 3(30    ...     104 

WUliiim 22IS    ...    ISO 

SutUGii.— For  tho  erection  of  four  houses  al  Slough,  te 
Mr.  J.  Foster.    Brawiiigs  made  by  Mr.  Pierso  .Vrthur:  — 

£%-dns XWd 

Jones  760 

Shaw 790 

Johnson 110 

WOLvBRiiAMrroN. — For  alterations  and  additioos  to  tiia 
Wolverhampton  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  J.  U.  Voall,  ar- 
chitect ; — 

Criltchlcy X1023    0    0 

Loiatt   9:»    7  10 

Thouiiwou  (accepted) 900    0    0 

Boivater    KJU    0    0 


COilPETITIONS. 

India. — Public  Works'  Departtnoat.— CoinpelitiTe  ex- 
aminations for  forty  appointments  in  the  Enflaeer 
Establishment  in  the  month  of  Uecemtier  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  OlUoe. 

Pitiojiv  E-HTATi:,  DovEit. — Dt**-m*wr  M.— For  Uyinf  onl 


about  I'd  acruj  t'f  buildio^'  I 
guineas.     Mr.  S.  Fiuuis,  U> 

nnt  ot  MaodSa 
'  vor. 

Fybrusiry  2.-1 
tMtabtiihmeir 

s'     (Sarrxij).— 

40   guinuart    ■  . 

best.      J.    liuro'^--,   -.J^ii-  ^■- 

Wal  worth. 

tliL!  :ii_i^v-r«.    V'-'t.-j   11*11, 

I(  1  P  :■!  t  ■.        Wl•;r^■    .       Mf. 

—  lK«rniber  3k).— FurpUo* 

'  ^  iiovr  church    for  tha 

itr.  WctiwrrU,  lUrt 

C0MKA(3I3   OPE.V   FOR  BUaDIXO 
ESTIM.\TES. 

Hampton  CouKi  AND  W>  -Doocmbor  10. 

lender  for  tolls.     Mitre,  li-> 

Sr.  jAMl^iV..  CiUBtll,  Ui.i...    .  ..1— Dewnibor  IJ. 

— For  the  crwlion  of  aiKntionof  ihis  church.    J.  P.  Sad- 
don,  architt-ct.  11'.  Park  street,  Wcstuiliuler. 

Sr.  M  -roN. — For  tho  oonstnactiMl 

of  ab  .  .  cr.    Mr.  J.  Wiiiicboicti,  rar- 

veyor,  : 

Lei.  'i^l^cr    9.— For  tlw  az- 

ccuti'  ..J*.  4  and  4  oootracu 

J.  H.  \^ 
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Barford. — For  the  erection  of  hospitals  and  other 
bnildings  in  connection  with  the  union.  R.  B.  Spencer, 
clerk  to  the  Guardiaus. 

For  the  purchase  of  old  bricks,  bats,  chalk,  oak,  <tc. — 
Messrs.  M.  T.  ShawandCo.,  141,  CannoD-?ireet. 

Lewisham.  — For  the  construction  of  six  houses. — W.  C. 
Bai'ks.  architect,    ?.9a,  Gracechurch-street,  City. 

Clfaton  Moor  "Waterworks. — December  12.  — Contract 
C,  for  excavating  giound,  &c.  Contract  D,  for  supply  of 
cast  iron  water  pipes,  &c.  Contract  E,  for  supply  of  eluice 
valvee,  hydrants,  &c.  Contract  F,  for  the  constniction  of 
a  Bervice  leservoir,  &c.  Contract  G,  for  the  supply  of 
about  l,.i50  yards  of  earthenware  pipe.  J.  Anderson, 
clerk  to  tbo  local  board,  Cleaton  Moor. 

St.  Giles,  Cajiber^vell.— I'ectmber  8. — For  the  pur- 
chase, collection,  and  removal  of  dust,  &c.  G.  W.  Marsden, 
ve&try  cleik. 

Leicester  Waterworks. — Deceuiber  8. — For  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  storage  reservoir,  &c. ,  and  for  the 
erection  of  an  engine  and  boiler  house,  and  otliKr  works. 
J.  H.  Williams,  fecretary,  Waterworks  offices,  Bowling 
Green-street,  Leicester. 

Woolwich.— December  12  —For  purchase  of  100  tons  of 
steel  turnings.  T.  iiowell,  director  of  contracts,  Fali- 
3Iall. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

K0\'EiIPER  25, 

At  the  Mart.  — By  Messrs.  Candy  and  Luckin. — Frebhold 
residence,  No.  23.  British  street.  Bow  road,  let  at  £2(3  per 
annum— sold  for  £2S0. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  25,  British  street,  let  at  £25  4s. 
per  annum — £285. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  29,  British  street,  let  at  £2G  per 
annum— f300. 

Freehold  residence,  No.  31,  British  street,  let  at  £26  per 
annum — £2  5. 

Frtiehcid  residence,  No.  35,  British  street,  let  at  £26  per 
annum — £300. 

LeasehoJd  house,  No.  154,  Weedington  road,  Prince  of 
Wales  road,  Kentish  Town,  let  at  £33  per  annum,  term 
99  years  from  1S47,  at  £7  per  aun\im — £235. 

Leasehold  liouse,  No.  15ii,  Weedington  road,  let  at 
£33  per  aimum,  term  dnd  groundreut  similar  to  above — 
£210. 

Leasehold  eight  houses,  Nos,  1  to  S,  Nelson  place,  New 
street.  City  road,  with  workshops  and  chaj>el  iu  the  rear, 
producing  £lf  5  Ss.  per  annum,  term  21  years  from  ISGo,  at 
£92  per  annum— £5LiO. 

Leasehold  eight  houses,  Nos.  1  to  S,  Garden  row,  Livre 
street.  City  road,  producing  £lll  16s.  per  annum,  term  21 
years  from  lS(i(5,  at  iOGper  annum— £2:i0. 

At  the  Guildhall  Cofiee-houae.— By  Messrs.  Furber 
and  Price.  —  Leasehold  groundrent  of  £14  per  auuum 
for  18  years,  arising  from  Nos.  157  and  159,  Fiilham  road 
—£120. 

November  2G, 

At  the  Mart.— By  Mr.  A.  Booth. — Leasehold  residence, 
No.  34,  Thurloe  square,  term  59  years  from  IStiS,  at£S  per 
annum~i:3,200. 

By  Messrs.  Price  and  Clai-k. — Leasehold  residence  and 
business  premises,  No.  31,  Murray  street,  New  North  road, 
let  at  Jj'i)  per  annum,  term  99  yeara  from  1S43,  at  £5  28. 
per  annum— £1)10. 

By  Mr.  Nevvbtm. — Copyhold  house,  No.  16,  Colliugwood 
street,  Mile  end  road- -£162. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  22,  Citizen  road.  Horns ey  road, 
let  at  i.30  per  annum,  term  SO  years  from  1862,  at  £tj  per 
annum — £255. 

At  Ganaway's.— By  Mr.  F.  I.  Sharp.— Leasehold  16 
messuages,  Nos.  1  to  9,  Solomotra  row,  and  Nos.  1  to 
7,  Solomon's  place,  Chatham,  Kent,  producing  £157  6a. 
per  annum,  term  52  \ear3  from  1S57,  at  £11  4s.  per  annum 
—£740. 

Leasehold  four  cottages,  Nos.  3  to  6,  Queen  street,  Cani- 
berwell.  produL;ing  £51  7s.  per  annum,  teim  53|  yeais  from 
1823,  at  t3  «nuum— £120. 

Lea^t^hold  three  residences,  Nos.  34,  35,  and  37,  Caveu- 
dhh  street,  New  North  road,  let  at  £3^  per  annum,  term 
il  years  from  1667,  at  £3  each  per  annum— £.:15  and  12^0 
each. 

By  Mr.  Lerew.— Freehold  groundrent  of  £13  per  annun  , 
secured  on  Nos.  1  and  :;,  Alexandra  villas,  Palace  road.  Wood 
green -£:6(i. 

Freehold  groundrent  of  £13  per  annum,  secured  on  Nos. 
3  and  4,  Alexandra  villas— £^60. 

Freehold  gioimdrentof  i6  lOs.  per  annum,  secured  on 
No.  5,  Alexandra  villaa    £130. 

Freehold  eight  plots  of  laud  fronting  Palace  road.  Wood 
Green^£4:i  jjcr  plot. 

Freehold  four  plots  of  land  fronting  Park  road,  Wood 
Green-  £40  per  plot. 

NOVE.MEEK  27. 

At  the  Mart.  —  By  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Home. 
—Leasehold  six  houses,  Nos.  1  to  6,  Hornsev  place, 
West  Ferry  road,  Slillwall,  Poplar,  producing  £144  6a. 
per  annum,  teiTn  70  yeara  from  1848,  at  £15  per  annum— 
£750. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Badnders,  Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chant^Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quames  and  Depots 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom' 
furnwhed  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Othce.  Corsham' 

Wilts.— lAjJVT.)  ' 


BAJSKRXJPTS. 

TO  SURRENDER  IN  BAaiNOHALL-aTRERT. 

Robert  Arrow,  St.  Paul's  Cray,  builder,  December  9,  at 
11- I'hihp  Fuller,  Boughen  Cruydon,  b-iilder,  December 
10,  at  11— Anthony  Ellis,  Lonimoje  stieet,  Walworth 
builder,  Decemhei  9,  at  12- George  King,  New  Cross' 
h.iild«r,  December  U,  at  2— George  Alexander  Cioke 
fatodti:irt,  Colney  Hatch,  carpenter,  December  9  at  1— 
pant!  Pren'.iLe,  Loidahip  Jan*-.  Duluich,  builder,  Decem- 
ber 17,  at  2— Joseph  Tapiier,  Eu.-ton  load,  decorator,  De- 
cember 14,  at  1— Joseph  Thornton,  Plaistow,  contractor 
December  21,  at  1— Joseph  Ward,  WorthinR,  builder  De- 
cember 21,  at  12. 


TO  SURRE>"T)ER  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Joseph  Coulson,  Bolton,  bnilder,  December  P.  at  10— 
Edwin  Elton,  Derby,  builder,  December  9,  at  12 — John 
Norcliff,  Mytholmrovd,  stonemason.  December  10,  at  11 — 
Richard  Berry  Talbot,  Stafford,  builder,  December  11.  at 
1i — Joseph  Hawkford,  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  carpenter, 
December  11,  at  10— William  Cooper  Eowes,  Norwich, 
plumber  and  glazier,  December  10,  at  11 — George  Vidler, 
Battle,  plumber  and  glazier,  December  12,  at  11- 

NOTICES  OF  SITTINGS  FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

December  14,  J.  Peters,  Bristol,  carpenter -December 
14,  G.  Beard,  Horton.  near  Chipping  Rodbury,  timber 
dealer— December  14,  G.  V.  Broad,  Horfield,  Gloucester- 
shire, builder — December  17,  H.  Thomas,  Maesteg,  carpen- 
ter— December  16,  J.  Richards.  Plumst^ad  common,  painter 
and  glazier — December  16,  W.  J.  Baker,  Jubilee  street. 
Commercial  road.  East,  painter— December  18,  F.  Beach, 
Hr.rnsey  road,  stonemason — December  IS,  A.  Ilinkley, 
Sittingboume,  brickmaker— January  12,  A.  Munsey,  Acton, 
architect^ January  12,  W.  Stevens,  St.  John  street,  Smith- 
field,  gasfitter — January  20,  J.  Euuson,  Wolverhampton,  gas 
engineer — January  12,  J.  Woolfrey,  Taunton,  builder— De- 
cember 16,  J.  Chesworth,  Liverpool,  builder— December 
16,  R.  Martin,  Liverx^ool,  builder — December  17,  W.  Bax- 
endale,  Manche.ster,  joiner — December  22,  H.  Halton, 
Hyde,  joiner— December  2S.  J.  Lee,  Primrose  hill,  near 
Huddersfield,  stonemason — December  9,  C.  J.  Webb, 
Springborne,  Hants,  painter — January  12,  W.  H.  Rankin, 
Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria  street,  civil  engineer. 

PARTNERSHIPS    DISSOLVED. 

Gray  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Yorkshire,  stone  merchants— 
Moulson  and  Kay,  Little  Horton,  builders— Moore  and  Co., 
South  Shields,  glass  manufacturers — Smith  and  Grace, 
Thrapstone,  engineers — W.  and  E.  Shelhourne,  Fore  street, 
T-iniehoupe.  contractors  and  lightermen  — Schotield  and  Son, 
Oldham,  timber  merchants. 

DIVIDENDS. 

December  16,  J.  Lucas,  Oxford  street,  glass  merchant- 
December  15,  W.  Meatyard,  Mere,  Wilts,  carpenter  -  De- 
cember 10,  W.  Tyson,  Wavertree,  joiner- December  19,  E. 
J.  Wyles,  Brighton,  builder. 

DECLARATION    OF   DIVIDENDS. 

T.  Allen,  Great  Smith  street,  Westminster,  and  Hert- 
ford, builder,  div.  3s.  4d.  —  R.  and  J.  W.  Worswick, 
Ipswich,  builders,  div.  43.  lOd.  and  lis.  Sd. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

Thomas  Allardice  and  David  Napier,  Dundee,   builders. 


LATEST  PRICES   OP  MATERIALS   USED 
IN  COK3TRUCTION. 

Tqebeb,  dutv  1b  per  load  Drawback,  1b. 


Teak    load  £30 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....  3 

,,       yellow  pln6..  3 

?t.  John  N.B.  yellow  0 

Quebec  Oak,  white,,  5 

„       birch 3 

,,       elm    4 

Danteic  oak  4 


10  12  10 
10     4  15 


fir  , 


15    4  Ifi 
0    4  17 

5     6  IJ 


Memel  fir   2  JO 


Swedish 2 

Maatfi, Quebec  red  pine   4 
,,       yellow  pine..     4 
Lathwood.DanUic.fm   5 
„       St.  Petersburg  7 
Deals,  pre,  12  ft.  by3 
by  9  Id.,  duty  !^8  per 
loftd,  drnwhatk  2fl. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  13 
et.John,  whiteapruce  IS 
"VeDow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,    let  quality.  16 
2nd  do 11 


10  e 

11  fi  10 

10    8  10 


ft  18 
6  12     0 


Archangel,  yellow  . .  £10 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL . .  10 

Finland  6 

Meiuel 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8 

white    8 

Oefle,  yellow » 

Soderham       9 

Christiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  In. 

yellow 10 

Deck  Flank,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0 

Pdmice  Stone  pr  ton    6 

Oils,  &c. 
Seal,  pale.... per  tno  55 

Sperm  body   P5 

Cod   39 

Wbale,  Blh.  Sea,  pale  38 

Ohve,  Oallipoli 65 

Cocoanut.  Cochin, ton  61 

Palm,  fine 44 

Linseed    28 

Rapeeeed,  Eng.pale,.  S3 
Cottonseed 26 


0    10  10 
0    10  10 


t)    33     0 


Metalb. 

Lead  — 

Pig,  EngUflh      ►.„„„....„... .per  ton  21    0    0  u    o  0\ 

,,    Spaniflh  Soft    do  18    7    6  o    (i  u  ( 

Shot,  Patent      do  22    y    y  2:!    5  o  ("    '- 

Shent     « „       do  20     0     Q  o     0  0  J 

Whlta      «..««..« ,      do  27    0    0  30    0    0       6 

COPPKB  :— 

Sheet*   Sheathing,  &  Bolt      ....perton  78    0     0  80    0  OT 

Hammered  Bottoma        do  S8     0     0  '>     0  0  | 

Flat  Bottoras,  not  Hammered     ..do  ti3    0    0  0    0  0 1 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  0    0     0  0    0  ul    3 

Beat  Selected     do  76    0    0  77    a  0  1 

Australian     do  76    0    0  ij    0  n 

Yel.  Mtttal  Sheathing  A  Bod»  ....per  lb  0    0    Cj  0    0  7J 

Iroh:— 

Wel»ih  Ban  In  London  .... perton  6  10    0  6  1.5  0      9 

Jt"*'!  I^od       do  7  12    6  7  15  0\ 

Hoops do  8    5    0  9    n  y  ( 

Hoopa,  Single      do  960  97or^ 

Statl'urdrthire  Bare...   .. ,. do  7  1!     6  7  15  oj 

Ear  in  Wales do  5  )5    0  0    i)  0      S 

^■'"'"■<^"«     do  7  12    6  7  1.^  0      2i 

Foundry  Pigs.  St  Glaeg.  No    1     ..'do  2  14     0  2  19  6  nett 

i)weedi!.h  Ears do  10    0    0  10  10  u    2i  ' 

Tni: 

BnglUhBlock      ,^..„„« perton  in.T    0    0  0    0  0\ 

^■^     ^*^  ■■; ^o  J"^  0   0  0   0  oj.  2i 

do       Reflned   do  loH    0    0  i»    0  O) 

Si^'i^t    - -..^....        do  101     5     D  0     u  11)      . 

"»"* «...•         do  101     0     0  0     0  Oj""^ 

Zmo  :— 

Bnglieh  Sheet perton  25  10    0  26    0  0  24 

■Devaux'flV.  M.KooflngZinc   do  27    0    0  0    0 

•  And  4  per  cent,  discount  li  laid  upon  the  new  system 

Stkzl:— 

Swedish  Keg,  hammered      ..perton  15    0     0  15  10  0    21 

Swedish  Faggot   do  U     0     0  u    0  0 

-  ,,     „  Spelter:— 

on  the  Spot   _„_ p«rton  20    0    rt  0    0  0 

QmcKBiLyBB      „ perbtl  6    17    0        0    u  „ 

-  BKOFLOT  0»    AffTlMOBT 

i^rsnefc   «««..«„„„ ton  43    0    0  0    0  0 


AECHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  MACHF,.  CARTON  PlERIfE.  and  COMPOSITION. 
produced  in  the  best  etyje;  and  estimates  furnished  on  receipt  of 
drawiuKs.  Establiehed  80  years.  WILLIAM  SMART,  41,  Cliiton- 
atreet,  Finabury,  London,  E.C. 

A.  J.  TATHAM. 

14,  bOTTTH  ■WHARF.  PADDINGTOK  fW.) ;  and 
PDHFLEET  WHARF.    EARL-STRKET.  BLACKFRIARS  BO 

LIME,  CEMENT*  PLASTER  MERCHANT. 

BLUE  GOODS  OF  EVKRY  DESCRIPTION. 


PATENT      ENCAUSTIC, 
GEOMETRICAL,  &  GLAZED  TILES. 

Sound.  Durable,  and   in    Bright  Colours,    for   ChurcheB,   HaUa,   and 
Corridors,     Manulacturera. 

MALKIN  &  CO., 

Buralem,  Staffordshire.     London  Ageota.  HARLAND  and  FISHER, 

Southampton -street,    Strand,    wheri 


Eccleaiafltical    Decorad 

designs  and  all  information  may  be  had 


COLES,   SHADBOLT,     AKD     CO. 
CEMENT    MANUFACTURERS,  * 

Lime  Merchants,  Slate,  Tile,  Drain-Pii^,  Hair,  Lath,  and  Plw  Goo** 
MERCHANTS. 

ST.  JAMES'S  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 

CALEDONIAN-ROAD,  LONDON. 
ROMAN  CEMENT,  made  at  the  above  works,  may  be  had  freah  from 

the  kilna  daily— a  great  advantage  to  dealers  and  sewercontractors 

especially  io  winter  time.  ' 

PORTLAND  CEW*;NT.   of    the  best  quality,   strength,  and  colour 

manufajrtured  lU    Kent.     This  cement  will  carry  more  sand  than 

any   of   the   Liaa  Ceuienta.  so  much  oX  which  ia  brought  into  the 

market,  and  sold  aa  Portland. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  both  coarse  and  flne,  of  very  superior  qnalitr 

and  colour. 
LIME.  Grey   Stone  Chalk,  and  Blue  Lias  Lime,  well  burnt,  hy  the 

barge  or   yard,  and  may  be  had,    freah  ground,  daily,   by  ateam 

power,  for  concrete, 

A  large  aaaortment  of  GlazedStouewareDrain  Pipes, lorkBhlre 
Plain.  Pan,  and  Paving  Tiles,  Hair,  Latha.  Chimney-pots,  Ac.  always 
kept  Ln  otock. 


H 


PRIZE   MEDAL,  1862. 

AMTLTON         &        CO.. 

No.  10,  GREEK  STREET,    SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 
Sole    Manufacturers  of 
C.  A,  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  BOUND,  ROUND,  &nd  OVAL 

PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Broebea,  Baah  Tcola,  Stip)iling  BnubeB,  Gilden'  an 
Graiuers'  Tools. 
These  gooda  are  made  of  the  t>e3t  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
have  obtained  a  high  reputation  among  the  chief  decorators  in  the 
kingdom.  Varnish  and  Colour  Manuiacturers.  Oilmen,  Merchant*, 
Ac,  are  supplied  on  the  lowestterma.  Price  Llste  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication. 


^OX   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 


c 


MANUFACTURERS, 
28  and  29,  SOUTH AMPION-STREET,  STRAND 
PAINTED  GLASS  WORKS— 13  and  44.  M-iiden-laue, 
(adjoining  Southampton-street),  W.C 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING,  GOTHIC    METAL,  and   MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS, 
BELVEDERE-ROAD.    LAMBETH. 
CARVING. — A    great  reduction  eti*ect«d  by   ruughing  ont  tbti  work 
by  machinery,  and  fluishing  only  by  baud  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL   WORK    of  every  deflcription,  both  in  SUver 

brass,  and   Iron. 
ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy,  Architects,  and  the 

Trade,  for  carrying  out  luy  Deaign. 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WuRK    DONE  ON  TUB  PREMISES. 

COX  &  SON'S  niuatrated  Catalogue   with  several  hundrea  Deaigns 

of    Church  Furniture.  Painted  Glass  anJ  Decoration,  forwarded  for 

six   HtAQipS. 

cox  &  SONS  Catalogue  of  Monuments,  Tomb  Bails,  and  Memo- 
rial Biasees  also  sei  t  fur  aix  stamps, 
bHOW  KuuMa— aj  ana  ay.  aoutaampton-street.  Strand,  London 


PARTS,   LADDKRS,    BARROWS,   &c.— 

\J     GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,    Builders  of  Carts,    Vans    WaKCona 
Trucks.  Trolleys,  Ac.  Contractors"  aud  Builders' Plant 

LADDERS,   BARROWS.  TRESTLES.    STEPa.   PORTABLE 
SCAFFOLDS.    PiCK-HELVES,    HAMMER    HANDLES,    4o' 
Wheels  made  by  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premise*. 
A  large  Variciy  of  both   Light  and  lit^nvy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock 
Barrows,  Dohbin,  and  other  Carta,  lulended   for  Exportation    and 
made  by  Machiufryeo  aa  to  be  iuierchuugeahlo  in  their  parta     ' 
Dubbm  Caits,  19,  Brick  Carte,  ilS  ;  Navie  barrows   10s.  6d. 
Bcadolding.    Ladders,  Barrows.  Trestles,  atep,  «o.,  Lent  on  Hire 
Price  Liota  on  application, 

aEORGE     ELL     &    CO., 

EUSTON  WOKK8,  S6«  and  368.  JSU8T0N  ROAD.  LONnON,  N.W 


pAUTION.— BLAKE'S     PATENT 

r^nvl""?  »REAKEE.-IN  CHANCEEY.-"BLAKE  ,. 
ARCHLE.  November  12,  1867.— His  Honour  the  Vice  Chonnellor 
Wood  b«ving  found  a  vevdict  in  favour  of  Hie  plaint. tf»  in  the 
above  cause,  e.tablishing  the  vali.llty  of  Blake's  Kalenl.  and  made  > 
decree  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Archer  and  Son.  of  Dunston  Engine  Works  near  Gateshead-on-Tyne 
from  infringing  such  patent,  and  ordering  them  to  pay  to  Wie  plain- 
tifls  the  costs  of  the  suit,  all  persons  are  hereby  cautioned  against 
manufacturing.  seLling.  or  using  any  stone  breakerssimilarto  Blake's, 
which  have  not  been  manufactured  by  the  plaintifls.  Application 
will  forthwith  be  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  injunction, 
against  all  persons  who  may  be  found  infriuging  BUke's  Paten  after 
this  notice.— Sole  maker  in  Engliud,  H.  K.  MAKaDKN,  Soho 
Foundry,  Meadow-lane.  Leeds. 


BY 

MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


HEB 
KOYAL 

PATENT. 


EsT.MJMHUKD    A.D.    1774. 


A  USTIN'S  NKW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 

XX.  SUPERFINE  FLAX  SASH  LINE. 

I'lie  above  .article  is  now  being  nianufiictured  and  aold  in  larga 
quantitiea  for  Greenhouae  Sasheti,  Fublic-hom-e  Shutters,  and  other 
lieavy  work.  The  manufacturers  would  recommend  it  for  ita 
atieiigth.  aud  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  conaenueut  on  Us  pecu- 
liar mauufactuie. 

AUSTIIS-3  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  The  M*nui»,:tiuen.  ol  the  above 
aiuclea  paitiuutarlj  wi«li  i,.  diawthe  attention  of  the  Tra-le  to  their 
Imperial  PateotFlax  Sash  Lines., o(  wlucb  tbey  are  now  uiakiuu  lour 
qualiticB.  aud  tbey  Blronyiy  itjcuiuoiend  ttiat  iu  all  ca«fB  tUt-y  ahould 
be  imrchaaed  in  preference  to  Ih.  paUnt  liuea  made  from  Jut«,  which 
arli.le  has  neitlier  thu  ctrengtb  nur  the  durability  ol  flax;  ;  couae- 
qufutly  tanuol  ^ive  «i.  mucli  eat islaction  to  the  Consumer 
T  Jo L^r.V^1 '"""'*  *''**  l""^'*-"'"'"  "itteutiou  of  the  trade  to  their 
IMPERIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  auperior  to 
anything  yet  otferc.i.  *^ 

They  can  be  obtamed  of  all  Kopemakers,  Iromnonger«,  MerehaDt4 
F»ctor»,  and  Wholesale  Houses  la  Town  or  Ooimtry. 


December  11,  1868. 
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AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  PROGRESS    OF 
DESIGN  ICAD  DECORATION. 

IN  order  to  understand  our  position  and 
prospects  in  design  our  only  safe  course  is  to 
ascertain  what  we  have  already  accomplished. 
The  favourite  way,  however,  used  to  be,  and 
is,  to  turn  back  to  some  epoch  of  art  in  Greece, 
in  Italy,  or  in  medireval  Europe,  regard  what 
was  then  done,  and  recommend  our  doing  the 
same.  As  the  circumstances,  if  even  known, 
are  not  even  the  same  as  ours,  these  compari- 
sons and  recommendations  are  not  attended 
with  fruitful  results.  There  is  not  the  least 
harm  in  our  aims  being  high,  butit  is  evident, 
whatever  our  ambition,  we  arc  realh'  limited 
by  our  means.  Therefore  it  will  be  well  to 
make  our  survey  of  what  has  been  done  rather 
in  our  own  time  and  in  onegeneration  than  in 
the  remote  past.  In  fact,  the  reign  of  Victoria 
will  give  us  enough  to  do,  being  a  generation 
and  a  little  more.  To  a  certain  extent, 
although  it  continues  the  Georgian  era,  to 
which  may  be  annexed  the  reign  of  AVilliam 
IV.,  it  constitutes  in  its  development  a  new 
epoch.  The  period  of  the  Regency  and  George 
IV.  is  pretty  well  marked  out — one  of  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  but  inarchitecturenot  of  solidity  ; 
in  sculpture,  unable  to  compete  with  Canova 
and  Thorwaldsen  ;  and  in  painting,  holding 
itsown  even  way  without  achievingexcellence. 
We  can  draw  a  line  pretty  well  between  the 
middle  era  of  George  III.  and  the  Georgian 
era  of  the  Regent.  We  have  the  time  of  Pitt, 
Pox,  Nelson,  Herschel,  Flaxman,  Barry, 
Southey  the  poet,  Kemble,  and  their  foils. 
Earl  Chatham  and  that  brood  which  de- 
veloped into  Liverpool,  Sidmouth,  and  Castle- 
reagh.  It  was  a  time  of  noble  effort  for  Classic 
excellence,  one  as  well  typified  by  Flaxman  as 
anyone  else,  of  whom  we  have  noble  designs, 
lessons  to  Europe,  and  few  monumental 
works  ;  or  by  Barry,  who  showed  how  to 
create  gieat  examples  in  art,  though  he  could 
not  satisfactorily  work  out  his  teachings. 

We  ma)-  mark  the  men  of  George  the 
Regent,  not  forgetting  the  Regent  himself, 
and,  though  ws  bring  Wellington  into  the 
gallery,  there  is  less  severity  than  in  the 
foregoing  era,  but  more  markedly  that  beauty 
which  is  shown  in  their  portraiture  by  their 
true  painter,  Lawrence, — Wellington  (the 
statesman  rather  than  the  warrior),  Canning, 
Mr.  Brougham,  Byron,  Scott,  ]\Ioore,  Shelley, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  Davy,  Wilkie,  Haydn, 
Martin,  Turner,  Chauntry,  Kean  ;  and  its  ar- 
chitects were  Nash  and  Smirke.  Wehave  given 
many  great  names,  but  we  believe  their 
architecture  has  its  connection  with  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  era,  when  the  period  was 
one  of  political  agitation  and  of  political  pro- 
jection, leaving  the  realisation  for  the 
future,  and  when  Nash  conformed  to  the 
instinct  of  the  day  for  beauty  but  wrought 
out  in  compo.  It  was  an  age  less,  perhaps, 
of  sham,  as  it  has  been  reproached,  than  of 
inadequate  resources.  The  whole  country 
was  cramped  by  the  exhaustion  and  exactions 
of  the  Great  War,  the  evils  of  which  long 
continued  to  ail'ect  society,  as  its  legislation 
with  regard  to  window  and  brick  duties, 
excises  on  paperhangings,  and  taxes  on  glass, 
affected  the  architect  and  his  employer  at 
every  turn.  The  enterprise  of  the  country 
was  not  emancipated  and  restored  to  the 
freedom  it  possessed  before  the  great  revo- 
lutionary war,  and,  although  there  were 
bold  spirits  and  bold  individual  attempts, 
there  was  a  want  of  general  and  collective 
power.  The  progress  of  particular  branches 
of  industry  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  mass.  To  go  down  to 
the  working  classes  it  was  a  time  of  dear 
bread,  dear  groceries,  dear  candles,  and  the 
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earnings   of  some  of  the  new  trades  of  en- 

^ine-wrights  '.v-.  '  ■  ;  rs  only  relieved  the 

misery  ol    soi..  f  the  ranks.     This 

was,  after  all  ;..  „,,i  picture  of  societv, 
though  there  were  men  making  colossal  for- 
tunes in  the  application  of  some  of  the  new 
inventions.  There  was  a  want  of  vigour, 
consequently,  in  the  body  politic  which  re- 
acted on  art.  There  was  no  money  in  the 
excheciuer  for  art ;  jobberv  had  too"  material 
interests.  Jobbery  lent  "itself  by  its  own 
instinct  to  the  reconstruction  of  Windsor 
Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  for  its  chief 
patron,  to  the  building  of  York  or  Suther- 
land IIou.se  for  a  satrap  ;  but  as  the  funds 
were  provided  by  jobs,  so  were  the  supplies 
cramped. 

These  are  moral  aspects  but  little  regarded 
by  the  critics  on  art,  and  we  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  refer  to  them,  and  in  so  doing 
notice  an  apparent  anomalv  ami  exception. 
During  the  Great  War,  wliich  in  iU  main 
effects  continuously  exhausted  and  oppressed 
the  country,  there  was  great  vigour  in  the 
matiil'estations  of  the  public  mind  in  litera- 
ture, in  art,  and  in  the  drama,  as  much  as  on 
the  ocean  or  the  battlefield ;  but  then  it 
was  because  the  public  mind  was  aroused  and 
the  public  vigour  put  forth,  though  to  the 
exhaustion  of  resources.  There  was  a  great 
general  activity  during  the  war,  jiartly  stimu- 
lated by  the  excitement  of  war,  partly  by  suc- 
cessful commercial  adventures  connected  with 
our  supremacy  on  the  ocean  and  monopoly  of 
many  branches  of  produce.  We  dwell  upon 
these  considerations  because  they  appear,  to 
some  extent,  to  illustrate  what  has  taken 
place  under  the  \  ictonan  era,  when  bold 
political  reforms  have  enabled  the  fiscal 
fetters  to  be  stricken  off,  and  when  the  cheap 
bread  of  the  people — notwithstanding  any 
passing  discontent — has  been  the  safeguard 
against  Luddite  manifestations,  and  there  has 
been  made  possible  a  financial  extravagance 
in  the  State  which  has  its  parallel  in  the 
licentious  luxury  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

While  drawing  attention  to  these  circum- 
stances as  alfecting  art,  they  must  be  under- 
stood in  their  relation  to  its  material  mani 
festations  more  than  to  its  intellectual  inspi- 
rations. The  intellectual  development  of  art 
is  not  solely  or  even  mainly  dependent  on 
riches  or  the  well-being  of  the  commonwealth, 
though  these  latter  conditions  do  favour  the 
development  of  mental  vigour.  The  produc 
tion  of  genius,  however,  is  not  statistical  ;  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  average-s,  nor  does  it  issue 
in  any  constant  crop  or  fair  series  of  harvests. 
L'nder  the  most  favourable  auspices  it  has  its 
long  periods  of  diiluess  and  darkness,  as  well 
as  long  periods  of  brightness  and  brilliancy. 
Without  resorting  to  literary  history  for  e.x- 
amples,  we  may  refer  to  that  of  the  drama, 
because  it  is  simpler  and  affected  by  fewer 
disturbing  causes ;  indeed,  from  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Elizabethan  stage  until 
now,  in  a  period  of  three  hundred  years  there 
has  only  been  one  violent  action,  that  of  the 
restriction  during  the  time  of  the  Coiuraon- 
wealth,  but  which  was  not  long  enough  to 
destroy  the  traditions  of  the  stage.  We  can, 
however,  easily  mark  out  several  distinct 
epochs,  marked  by  their  several  stars.  This, 
however,  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  inspiring  and 
representative  orders  have  not  always  been 
equally  represented  at  the  same  conjuncture. 
Shakspeare  and  his  brethren  found  actors  to 
represent  their  plays,  as  did  in  France, 
Comeille,  I4acine,  Moliere  ;  but  neither 
Kemble  nor  Kean  had  dramatists  of  their 
time  equal  to  their  effects.  The  consequence 
was  they  were  thrown  back  for  their  chief 
triumphs  on  the  Classic  drama,  but  Burbage 
and  his  fellows  worked  with  the  living  author, 
nay,  for  that  matter  played  side  by  side  with 
Shakspeare.  Byron  and  Scott  were  willing 
to  write  for  the  stage,  but  could  not  supply 
Kean. 

When  the  period  for  the  revival  of  tlie 
drama  comes  we  may  rather  hope  for  actors 
than  dramatists.  There  is  this  to  be  observed 
in  the  comparieon  of  the  dramatic  history  of 


England  and  France,  tuiee  tba  enatiaii  of  • 

drama  in  the  latter,  that  the  schooU  of  actors 
have  been  conformable  in  thrir  brilliancv  and 
their  dulness  ;  Garrick  and  Le  Kaiu'ware 
contemporaries,  Koinble,  Kean,  and  Taliua; 
andalso  that  the  school  uf  comedy  is  l)ett#rpr«. 
served  in  a  period  of  decline'  than  that  of 
tragedy.  In  pictorial  art  wo  m.-«  likewiM 
that  in  a  time  of  dulnees  it  u  historical  art 
that  suirers,  while  genre  and  the  naturalistic 
schools  can  be  fairly  preserved. 

Bringing  these  experiencen  to  bear  on  our 
progress  in  design,  decoration,  an<l  architecture 
we  can  during  the  Vjctorian  ei»  witness  a 
noticeable  progress  in  the  gennal  well-bein*; 
and  national  riches,  in  culture,  and  in  matoria), 
but  wo  are  in  no  situation  U>  determine  what 
our  future  will  be  in  what  is  re.dlv  and  truly 
architecture.  It  i.s  questionable  wtu-ther  we 
have  snlticient  material  to  guide  our  criticisms 
in  ascertaining  what  is  the  real  influence  of 
the  contemporary  and  living  mind  on  arL  In 
the  case  of  the  drama  it  ajipears  that  when  the 
actor  has  not  the  stimulus  of  the  living  dr«- 
matist  in  England  and  Kr.mcc,  he  is  driven 
back  on  the  study  of  the  old  or  classic  drama, 
which  must  be  more  imitative  than  iuspira- 
tive.  Not  that  Garrick  did  not  create  cha- 
racters, but  they  were  tliofe  from  the  iofrnor 
dramatists  of  the  time,  and  his  genius  hhd 
not  been  able  to  give  vitality  to  thoiie  delinea- 
tions and  totransnilt  them  to  our  tinie.r  Most 
of  the  dramas  of  Garrick's  days  arc  dead  to 
the  stage.  There  must  be  something  in  the 
relation  between  architecture  and  the  living 
popular  mind.  At  the  only  time  when  archi- 
tecture had  a  spontaneous  vitality  and  develop- 
ment in  this  country,  in  the  middle  ages,  there 
must  have  been  a  general  harmony  of 
sentiment  in  the  cultured  miml,  and 
under  such  influence  the  Pointed  styles 
continued  their  living  career.  When  the 
Reformation  came,  the  monasteries  were  shut 
U]),  and  the  schools  of  architecture  and  art 
were  closed  ;  so,  too,  was  living  architecture. 
The  Elizibetlian  style  was  no  development, 
but  a  decline,  going  through  Jacobean,  until 
at  length  there  was  a  decided  reflux  under 
Inigo  Jones,  followed  by  Wren,  to  what  was 
supposed  to  be  Classic.  This  course  has 
been  followed  to  our  own  days,  falling  back 
upon  the  past,  becoming  more  and  more 
Athenian  and  Ionic,  tightened  in  our  leading 
strings.  So  far  as  what  are  called  the  Classic 
styles  this  is  being  relaxed  for  Italian,  but 
the  noteworthy  feature  undoubtedly  is  the 
falling  back  on  what  are  called  the  national 
mediaival  styles.  We  may,  perhaps,  trace 
the  true  beginning  of  this,  not  to  walpolo, 
whose  aspirations  were  distinctly  Gothic,  but 
to  the  later  Georgian  era,  which  gave  a  great 
expansion  to  Elizabethan,  and  this  has  been 
the  true  lead  to  Early  English  and  the  real 
styles  of  medix'val  date.  Now  where  is  this 
to  lead  us  f  liow  far  can  we  rule  the  career  of 
art  in  the  course  of  the  human  mind  ?  or 
how  far  is  the  growth  of  the  mind  it-telf  to 
lord  it  over  the  direction  of  art  I  this  is  all 
dim  and  obscure,  and  all  that  we  can  recog- 
nise is,  as  we  have  saiil,  a  great  progrea.^ 
during  the  Victorian  era  in  the  materials  for 
art,  in  workmanship,  in  the  size,  number,  and 
variety  of  buildings,  in  the  number  of  trained 
architects  and  skilled  craftsmen ;  but  the 
Victorian  style  we  have  not  seen,  nor  do  we 
know  its  semblance. 


cor.ouKiXG  snow  DitAwrxcs.-ii. 

WHEN  the  shading  of  the  darker  side 
of  the  surface  is  completed,  the  l>oard 
shouUl  be  turned  round,  and  a  vcrj*  light  lint 
of  shading  laid  on  at  the  ctlremc  edge  of  the 
opposite  side,  thus  making  the  lightc«t  lint 
(or,  rather,  the  un  coloured  pajwr)  to  show,  as 
already  stated,  at  a  position  about  midway  be- 
tween the  centre  ami  one  side.  In  adopting 
this  method  of  shading  care  must  be  taken 
that  each  coat  is  perfectly  dry  before  its  '"ccct- 
sor  is  laid  on.  The  second  mode,  as  applic*ble 
to  small  surfaces,  coasiste  in  using  the  brush 
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as  though  it  were  a  lead  pencil.  A  thin  wash 
is  first  laid  on,  as  in  the  former  method. 
When  this  is  quite  dry  the  artist  takes  a  sable 
brush,  goose-quill  size  and  with  a  very 
fine  point,  and  charges  it  with  a  very 
small  quantity  of  rather  strong  tint  by 
soaking  it  well  in  the  colour,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  then  dried  up  with  blotting  paper. 
The  artist  proceeds  to  shade  the  object  by 
line-tortching  it  over  again  and  again  with 
the  point  of  this  brush.  At  first  this  will 
make  the  surface  look  rough  and  irregular 
in  tint,  and  in  going  over  it  subsequently 
care  must  be  taken  to  touch  the  parts  missed 
at  first.  Thus  the  process  must  be  continued, 
the  work  being  gradually  contrasted  imtil 
the  darkest  line  appears  at  its  proper  place 
on  the  surface.  This  is  a  very  tedious  pro- 
cess, but  it  has  a  beautiful  effect  when  well 
done.  The  best  general  tint  for  shading  is  a 
mixture  of  Indian  ink  and  Paine's  grey,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter.  A  very  minute  addition  of  car- 
mine is  sometimes  advantageous,  serving  to 
warm  the  tint  slightly. 

Flat  tints  are  sometimes  very  diflicult,  and 
cause  much  trouble,  especially  where  the  sur- 
face is  much  broken  up  and  divided  by  other 
features  in  the  picture,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
front  of  a  building  which  it  is  desired  to  colour 
of  one  uniform  tint,  but  which  is  broken  up  by 
doors  and  windows.  In  such  cases,  before  the 
wash  is  commenced,  the  artist  must  consider 
the  picture  attentively  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining (so  to  speak)  the  best  route  to  follow 
with  his  brush.  He  should  select  that  which  is 
longest  and  narrowest,  taking  care  to  work  on 
the  length,  as  that  will  give  him  most  com- 
mand of  his  colour  ;  unless,  indeed,  he  finds 
this  plan  may  break  up  his  wash  into  too  many 
parts,  it  being  his  first  object  to  select  such  a 
line  as  will  reduce  these  to  the  smallest  num- 
ber. If,  too,  he  has  to  work  round  another 
object,  whereby  he  will  have  to  rejoin  his 
starting  point,  he  must  search  for  a  point 
where  the  joint  will  be  as  narrow  as  possible, 
and  having  commenced  his  work,  to  soften  off 
the  line  he  leaves  at  the  outset,  and  working 
round  to  it  again,  to  also  soften  off  the  finish- 
ing edge,  and  so  "splice"  the  last  tint  over 
the  first,  which,  if  skilfully  done,  will  leave  no 
trace  of  joint  whatever. 

In  preparing  the  colour  for  a  flat,  or,  indeed, 
for  any  tint,  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  an 
ample  quantity  at  once,  as  it  would  prove 
ruinous  to  the  appearance  of  the  picture  if 
when  the  surface  was  half  completed  the  artist 
found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  operations  in 
order  to  grind  more  colour — ruinous  because 
he  would  have  a  useless  joint  in  the  work,  and 
also  because,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  he 
would  scarcely  succeed  in  making  his  last 
tint  precisely  like  the  first,  especially  if  it  was 
a  compound  one. 

In  putting  on  flat  tints  in  diff"erent  planes 
adjacent  to  each  other,  and  of  uniform  mate- 
rial, the  tints  should  be  slightly  altered,  both 
in  colour  and  strength,  in  order  to  secure  va- 
riet3'  of  appearance.  This  system  may  be 
worked  out  very  successfully  by  using  a  par- 
ticular tint  in  a  variety  of  strengths  for  the 
different  parts  of  a  single  casting ;  as,  for 
example,  in  anomamental  piece  of  metal  work 
having  various  flat  fillets  on  it,  the  uni- 
formity of  colour  would  denote  it  to  bo  one 
solid  mass,  while  the  variety  of  tints  would 
impart  a  distinction  of  feature.  In  cases 
where  the  planes  are  features  of  separate  de- 
tails different  colours  must  be  used  for  each 
detail,  each  colour  being  treated  according 
to  the  system  described  for  one  mass  having 
variety  of  surface.  This  helps  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  distinction  of  parts.  There 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  pursuing  this  sys- 
tem, because  the  skilful  artist  can  always 
prepare  a  variety  of  tints  of  the  same  generic 
colour.  For  example,  for  cast  iron  a  great 
number  of  colours  can  be  mixed,  all  of  the 
proper  tint,  but  each  having  a  very  distinc- 
tive appearance.  Paine's  grey  alone  is  excellent 
for  cast  iron  ;  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian 
ink  alters  its  appearance,  but  preeerves  its 


character.  Prussian  blue  and  Indian  ink  in 
various  proportions  are  also  useful  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  are  numerous  other  combi- 
nations. 

We  cannot  within  the  limits  of  an  article 
like  the  present  describe  all  the  various  expe- 
dients open  to  the  artist  to  work  up  certain 
eft'ects.  We  can  only  point  out  to  him  the 
direction  ;  he  must  explore  the  road  himself. 
For  large  washes  of  a  tint  to  show  wrought- 
iron  work  Prussian  blue  is  an  excellent  colour; 
it  must,  however,  be  used  very  thin,  as  it  is 
a  difficult  colour  to  "  flat  "  well.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  grinding  it,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  telling  colours  an  artist 
can  use,  and  the  least  trace  in  water  will 
make  a  very  strong  tint  indeed.  The  same 
property  obtains  when  it  is  mixed  with  a  dif- 
ferent colour,  which  it  will  completely  kill  un- 
less added  in  the  most  minute  proportion. 
Cobalt  is  an  excellent  blue,  and  used  alone 
makes  a  good  tint  for  steel,  while  the  addition 
of  a  little  Paine's  grey  makes  a  very  good 
wrought-iron  tint ;  it  '■  flats  ''  beautifully. 
An  excellent  tint  for  yellow  biickwork  may 
be  made  from  a  combination  of  cadmium  and 
raw  umber,  while  for  red  bricks  a  mixture 
of  carmine  and  burnt  sienna  answers  well. 
Capital  tints  for  woodwork  can  be  had  from 
combinations  of  Indian  yellow,  bistre,  or 
raw  ochre,  and  a  trace  of  burnt  sienna. 
Stone  tints  can  be  had  from  permanent 
or  Chinese  white,  Indian  ink,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  red  or  yellow  toneing  tint.  In 
"  graining  "  woodwork  it  is  best  to  execute  the 
"graining"  first,  and  then  to  wash  on  a  "  flat " 
of  the  same  or  a  paler  tint  over  all,  the  wash 
softening  down  the  "grnining  "  lines.  When 
a  number  of  planes  come  successively  one 
within  another  at  different  distances  from  the 
eye,  the  one  farthest  off  should  be  coloured  first, 
each  successive  one  being  made  a  little 
paler  than  its  predecessor,  so  that  the  one 
nearest  the  spectator  is  lightest  of  all,  the 
darker  ones  behind  thus  serving  to  throw  it 
forwards.  The  judicious  use  of  shadow  lines 
helps  the  general  effect  very  much,  but  they 
should  not  be  used  to  such  an  extent  as  in  a 
plain  line  drawing,  because  they  are  sometimes 
apt  to  make  a  drawing  look  heavy.  There 
are  many  points  of  this  kind,  on  which  the 
artist  must  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and 
his  success  will  depend  on  his  innate  taste 
and  industry.  When  the  picture  is  completed 
the  artist  should  look  it  over  carefully  for  any 
omissions,  and  to  ascertain  if  it  needs  any  little 
touches  to  improve  its  appearance.  It  may 
be  finally  cleaned  down  with  bread  in  the 
usual  manner. 


THE    ATRENJEUM,  CUT    GLASS,    AND 
PURITY  IN  ART. 

rpHE  Athcnoiwn,  in  devoting  an  article 
J_  lately  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake's  "  Hints 
on  Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholstery, 
and  other  Detaihs,"*  has  given  us  an  authorita- 
tive dissertation  on  taste  in  matters  of  art. 
As  this  will  receive  some  attention  it  is  de- 
sirable to  advert  to  its  doctrines,  which  are 
not  simply  based  on  those  of  Mr.  Eastlake, 
but  which  are  those  of  the  writer  himself, 
and  is  in  continuation  of  his  observations  on 
the  furniture  of  the  Great  Exliibition  of  18(J2. 
He  laments,  naturally,  not  only  the  want  of 
common  taste,  but  of  common  sense,  in  the 
tradesmen  engaged  in  the  supply  of  all  kinds 
of  furniture.  Upon  the  details  of  this  well- 
grounded  complaint  we  will  not  dwell.  We 
concur  with  him  as  to  the  very  limited  results 
obtained  from  the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  on  thousands  of  pupils 
for  art  education.  On  entering  upon  parti- 
culars of  want  of  taste  his  chief  grievance 
seems  strangely  enough  to  be  cut  glass.  Cut 
glass,  whether  in  the  shape  of  table  glass  and 
its  cognates,  or  of  chandeliers  or  gaseliers,  he 
looks  upon  as  an  abomination.  He  calls  it 
eye-torturing  cut  glass,  the  results  of  wasted 
labour,  and  a  material  made  to  belie   itself. 
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He  considers  it  too  base  even  for  the 
theatre,  and  is  barely  satisfied  with  its  being 
relegated  to  the  gin  palace.  His  objections 
to  it  are  manifold,  and  though  not  set  out  in 
array,  we  can  discern  them.  One  is  that  cut 
glass  gives  forth  "prismatic  hues,"  and  we 
suppose  in  that  respect  is  eye-torturing. 
Another  is,  as  we  hav«  just  intimated,  that 
cut  glass  is  a  sham,  and  a  material  made  to 
belie  itself.  In  what  respect  this  can  be  it  is 
very  hard  to  make  out.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
optical  property  of  cut  glass  and  prisms  to 
give  forth  these  "  prismatic  hues,"  a  Use  ma. 
jcste  against  the  purity  of  white  light,  of 
which  nature  has  had  the  audacity  to  set  the 
example,  and  by  which  science  has  profited. 
We  make  out,  too,  there  must  be  some  moral 
unfitness  in  cut  glass  which  disqualifies  it  for 
genteel  company— by  implication,  churches 
and  fashionable  dinner  parties  ;  which  renders 
it  questionable  iu  immoral  resorts — as  thea- 
tres, dancing  rooms,  and  music  halls ;  and 
which  places  it  beyond  question  in  localities 
where  it  cannot  offend  morality,  religion,  re- 
fineil  taste,  or  silver  forks,  namely,  in  gin 
palaces. 

One  shape  of  the  abomination  is  in  dinner 
services  and  the  like,  but  we  conceive  that 
this  can  scarcely  be  the  capital  offence, 
though  amounting  to  a  very  severe  form  ot  eye- 
torturing.  A  cut  glass  decanter  on  a  dinner 
table  must  certainly  bear  with  it  its  own 
condemnation,  that  of  the  wine  it  contains, 
and  that  of  tlie  Amphitrion  or  rather  hostess 
who  can  offend  friends  and  art  critics  by  such 
a  disgusting  exhibition.  In  its  way  it  must 
be  almost  as  bad  as  eating  fish  with  a  knife 
wlien  forks  are  in  fashion,  if  not  worse  ;  or 
eating  fish  with  a  fork  when  knives  and  forks 
are  in  fashion  and  not  using  the  knife.  The 
capital  offence  may  be  committed  at  night  or 
in  summer  time,  when  the  shutters  are  closed 
by  the  above-named  criminal,  in  lighting  gas 
or  wax  tapers  in  a  cut-glass  chandelier  or 
gaselier.  This  results  in  eye-torturing  by 
bringing  out  prismatic  hues,  and  would,  we 
should  fancy,  cause  an  accomplished  art  critic 
at  once  to  absquatulate,  or  pass  some  severer 
censure.  We  believe,  but  may  be  unjust  to 
the  writer  in  suggesting  it,  that  one  great 
reason  against  cut  glass  gaseliers  is  tliat  they 
were  not  used  by  the  Athenians  in  the  purity 
of  their  art  when  they  erected  the  Parthenon, 
nor  even  by  the  architects  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

A  part  of  the  affliction  of  the  writer  in 
the  Atheiueiim  is  due  to  his  hearing  and 
reading  the  outpourings  of  admiration  of 
self-styled  art  critics,  or,  as  he  dubs  them, 
amateur  art  critics,  at  the  cut  glass  in  the 
Paris  E.xhibition.  "  Flashy,"  says  he,  "  as 
the  prisms  they  desired,  aud  ignorant  of  the 
common  taste,  some  of  our  easy-going  guides 
rose  to  ecstasy  about  the  exploded  mode  of 
using  double  and  homogeneous  glass,  as  if  it 
had  been  angular,  intractable,  and  glittering 
crystal."  The  public  will  learn  from  this 
what  constitutes  an  amateur  critic,  and  what 
constitutes  a  professional  critic.  There  is, 
however,  some  cream  of  comfort  for  the 
latter,  that  the  public  taste  is  declaring 
against  cut  glass,  though  he  rationally  doubts 
whether  this  is  due  to  any  improvement  in 
the  public  taste,  or  only  to  some  change  of 
whim.  He  thinks  it  is  only  true  critics  and 
men  of  taste  who  have  given  in  their  adhesion 
to  plain  glass  against  cut  glass.  However,  he 
avails  himself  of  the  relief  such  as  it  is,  and 
he  )>articularly  congratulates  himself  on  the 
partial  discomfiture  of  a  terrible  bugbear,  the 
costly  gaselier  at  the  Haymarket.  "  That 
gorgeous  fountain  of  prismatic  hues  and 
wonder  of  the  Regency,  every  tint  of  which 
tortured  the  educated  eye,  has  been  hoisted 
up  higher  than  ever  iu  the  root" — as  we 
strongly  suspect  by  the  influence  of  the  art 
critic  of  the  Athenwum—and  he  further 
threatens  that  "its  next  move  will  surely  be 
out  of  sight  to  the  limbo  of  great  gewgaws, 
wherever  that  may  be."  His  denunciations 
of  its  fate  do  not  end  with  this.  "  This 
luagnificeot  olleiice  may,  let  us  hope,  glorify, 
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in  years  to  come,  the  biggest  hut  of  some 
Gold  Coast  potentate,  or  '  drop  '  by  '  drop  ' 
flash  from  the  nostrils  or  the  earlubes  of  u 
thousand  of  fair  Polynesians." 

It  is  rather  dangerous  after  such  denuncia- 
tions to  speak  of  cut  glass  ;  but,  although  cut 
glass  is  guilty  of  prismatic  hues,  we  very 
respectfully  suggest,  for  the  opinion  of  the 
tribunal,  that  there  are  other  eye-torturing 
criminals,  encouraged  by  tlie  liigh,  vulgar, 
and  the  low,  as  yet  unconvicted.  Waterfalls 
and  cascades  are  sinful  in  prismatic  hues,  aud 
Niagara  is  a  monstrous  olt'ender.  Fountains 
are  artiticial,  and,  we  suppose,  sham  exponents 
of  the  same  vices.  The  rainbow  is  a  culprit, 
and  there  are  waterfalls  and  fountains  noto- 
riously addicted  to  the  display  of  rainbows. 
This  constitutes  a  double  otfenco.  We  can 
almost  let  off  a  deplorable  seducer  of  the 
innocent  and  ignorant — the  fountain  with  the 
rainbow — which  the  French  have  persisted  in 
upholding.  Wliether  rainbows  and  water- 
falls can  be  put  down  is  uncertain  in  the  ]>re- 
sent  state  of  our  jurisdiction.  But  fountains 
can  ;  the  water  they  misapply  can  be  cut  oil', 
and  a  special  act  of  legislature  will  abolish 
the  great  mistake  of  fountain  days  at  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Stained  glass,  which  uaediievalists  admire 
and  seek  to  extend,  comes  under  each  head  of 
the  indictment,  aud  poets  have  been  capable 
of  admiring  the  prismatic  images  cast  on  the 
marble  pavements  of  cathedrals.  The  Puri- 
tans, in  suppressiug  such  abominations,  were 
purer  critics  in  art  than  they  have  had  credit 
lor. 

As  to  the  future  of  art,  we  look  upon  it 
that  waterfalls,  cut  glass  decanters,  rainbows, 
chandeliers,  gaseliers,  fountains,  and  stained 
windows  way  be  looked  upon  as  virtually 
abolished. 


AECHIIECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

Report  of  the  Delegates  from  the  Archi- 
TECTUBiL  Association  on  Aecbitectoral 
Eddcation.* 

Head  II. — The  Best  System  ok  Architectural 
Education  to  be  Employed  in  ExGLAND.t 

IN  the  scheme  of  architectural  education  which 
we  now  set  forth  as  sn'jgestice  onhj  of  what 
might  be  done,  it  must  be  remeoibered  that  we 
are  far  from  being  al)le  to  realise  its  establishment 
at  present.  It  may  take  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  to  bring  it  into  existence.  [*At  all  events 
there  ia  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  once 
lay  down  a  programme  of  the  most  comijlete 
scheme  in  order  to  form  an  ideal  towards  the 
formation  of  which  we  must  continually  exert 
ourselves.*]  That  some  day  such  a  system  will 
be  rendered  necessary  as  is  now  just  starting  in 
America  under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Ware,  and 
as  that  which  has  flourished  for  the  last  century  in 
France  and  Germany,  will,  we  think,  be  patent  to 
all.  Special  architectural  schools  must  be  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  habitable 
portions  of  the  country,  all  l:eiDg  indirectly  under 
the  supervision  of  a  central  university,  in  which 
would  be  invested  the  power  of  holding  examina- 
tions and  granting  degrees,  and  the  offering  of  vari- 
ous honorary  prizes  for  competition.  The  universi- 
ties would  be  supported  by  government  and  by 
endowments,  aa  other  universities,  the  direction, 
however,  resting  entirely  with  the  profession  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  at  fii  st,  that  governmental  aid  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  school  [*but  they  should 
eventually  be  self-supporting,  and  we  brmly 
believe  that  the  large  sums  spent  annually  in  pre- 
miums would  be  of  themselves  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  any  schools.*]  The  course 
of  study  should  be  for  three  years,  and  a  sllb^ht 
examination  In  classics,  mathematics,  hiotory,  and 
drawing  would  precede  the  admission  of  any 
student.  Examinations  also  in  the  sclentltic 
subjects  taught  would  be  established,  to  test,  from 
time  to  time,  the  knowledge  of  students,  and  to 
give  them  a  point  to  work  up  to. 


*  Concluded  from  page  S24. 

t  Mr.  J.  UouijIadS  jMatliews  signs  the  'repoi-t,  leserriDg 
his  opinion,  however,  as  to  the  wiiule  siil>ject-matt6r  of  this 
head,  and  the  report  is  sigutd  by  'Ir  RK-kuuu  with  reserve 
ea  to  those  passages  included  -vittiin  biackets  (l])  and 
aBteriskB  (•)  under  ttiia  head  and  under  Htsv.!  IV. 


CopHSEs  OF  Study. 

Fir.t  year.— Freehand  drawing  from  the  round 
aud  irom  the  amiiue  ;  geometric;il  aud  arohi- 
tectural  drawmg  aud  shading  ;  the  theory  of  the 
elementary  part  of  malhomatica.  iucaidiugdeiwrii,. 
tivo  geometry  ;  eUmcutary  mechanic-.  ;  olemeuu 
ot  design,  plans,  sections,  aud  elevaliou  ;  elemcnti. 
of  construction,  framing  of  trusses  in  rootij,  &c.  ■ 
hlatory  of  architecture.  * 

Secoiia  yinr.— Drawing  from  the  antique  and 
the  life;  perspective;  applied  mathematics;  de- 
scriptive geometry  applied  to  stouo  builduig ;  car- 
pentry ;  mechanics  and  physics ;  geology  ;  design 
aud  construction  ;  surveying  ;  hiatory  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Tltiid  ijtxf. — Design  aud  construction  ;  spociQca- 
tious;  supply  of  water;  ventilatiou  ;  acuustioa  ; 
principles  of  eatimatiug  ;  tlio  stronglh  of 
materials;  architectural  jurisprudeuco  ;  Burvoyiug 
and  leveling;  practical  geology  ;  materials. 

Throughout  the  whole  course,  the  student 
would  have  to  produce  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
or  a  month,  a  sketch  deoign— iu  ihe  lirst  year 
copied  more  or  less  from  exisilug  examples,  and 
in  the  second  and  third  years  (in  addition),  every 
two  or  three  mouths,  a  composltiou  (pl.iu,  section, 
elevatlon,audpeispective)— of  some  building,  which 
would  all  be  submitted  at  the  central  uuiver5ity,  so 
that  the  several  schools  in  Loudon  ind  the  provinces 
would  bo  brought  into  competition  or  for  medals 
aud  prizes.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  if  the 
student  passed  a  fair  examination,  he  would  be 
required  to  pass  two  whole  years  iu  the  olhoe  of 
some  architect,  working  out  pr.-u;tically  what, 
more  or  less  theoretically,  he  had  acquired  In  the 
school.  A  portion  of  this  two  years  might  well 
be  spent  as  assistant  clerk  of  works  to  some  build- 
ing on  the  drawings  for  which  he  had  previously 
been  working.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  he 
would  be  expected  to  pass  a  final  examination, 
which  would  qualify  him  for  architectural 
practice,  though  a  strong  recuuimendatlou  would 
be  held  out  (aud  here  travelling  studentships 
would  come  into  use)  to  speud  six  mouths  or  more 
in  travelling.  Iu  the  school  nlue  months  only 
in  the  year  would  bo  occupied  by  lectures  and 
other  courses,  and  during  one  mouth  at  le:>st  of 
the  three  months'  vacation,  the  student  would  be 
expected  to  draw  and  measure  old  work,  and 
submit  the  same  to  the  universities,  where  prizes 
for  the  best  series  would  be  offered. 

Head  III. — The  Opportunities  wuich  Actually 
Exist  for  E.\tesding  the  Sphere  of  Archi- 
teciubal  Education. 

The  faclUtles  for  architectural  education  now 
afi'orded  iu  London  are  ; — 

Kitij's  College. — The  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
Applied  Science  Department,  intended  for  civil 
and  mechanical  engineers,  but  which  in  many 
cases  have  been  fohowed  by  architects.  The  main 
course  extends  over  two  years,  and  comprises 
mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry  ;  chemistry, 
physics,  and  mechanics  ;  machiuery  and  manufac- 
turing art ;  mineralogy  and  geology  ;  surveying 
and  levelhug  ;  architectural  and  Ireehaud  draw- 
ing ;  the  workshop  ;  and,  lastly.  Professor  Kerr's 
lectures  ou  'The  Arts  of  Construction."  Evening 
courses  (ti — S),  mechauies,  mathematics,  and 
drawing. 

L'!iitv/-si(vCoi!eje.-->Iathematlcs,descriptlve  geo- 
metry, physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  mineralogy 
and  geology,  engineering,  surveying,  aud  levelling, 
mechanical  and  freehand  drawln_',  aud  architeo 
ture  and  construction,  by  Professor  Hayter  Lewis 
(this  latter  an  evening  class).  There  are  alsij  even- 
ing classes  here  In  mineralogy,  geology,  engineer- 
ing, mechanics  and  physios,  mathematics,  descrip- 
tive geometry,  and  projection  of  shadows.  The 
schools  at 

.Sout/i  Kcnsmjtoii  are  more  especially  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  art  teachers  who  have  to  ob- 
tain certificates  qualifying  them  to  superintend 
the  various  art  schools  disseminated  throughout 
the  country.  Anyinatruction,  therefore,  obUiiuod 
there  can  only  be  parti.il  as  far  as  architecture 
goes.  There  arc,  however,  ample  opportunities 
tor  beginners,  to  wit : — Classes  for  freehand  draw- 
ing aud  drawing  from  the  outique  and  the  life  ; 
class  of  elementary  architectural  drawing,  of  de- 
scriptive geometry  and  the  projection  of  shadows. 
Iu  the  museum  is  a  collection  of  aichitectural 
casts,  models  of  roofs  of  buildings  and  architec- 
tural drawings  ;  aud  there  is  a  most  valuable 
.art  hbrary,  open  to  the  student  at  all  hour«.  (o 
the  evening  all  the  drawing  classes  are  open.  In 
connection  with  South  Kensington  are  various  art 
schools  in  London  and  the  provinces,  where  free- 
hand and  other  drawing  can  be  learnt,  both  in  the 


day  lima  and  io  th«  eveoioc.  There  ore  also  fci- 
v»to  Khoulu,  u  Heatherlr'a,  In  Kearuuu-tlrie^ 
to.     At 

Th(  ;;oy  j(  ScAoof  ./  J/in^»,  Jermyn  «tre»t,  thsr* 
are  leeluic*  ou  pbjsiiu  ami  Keulogy  (which  can  kw 
jttfloded  by  occasional  ntudculs  oo  orrUiu  con- 
•litions),  aud  counrs  of  iuttructiuu  in  mochanieal 
drawing  and  descriptive  geometry.  Iu  the  oven- 
ii'g  at  cTUiu  tiui.-i  ill  the  year  are  c  lurw*  of 
eight  lectured  uu  phyaicn  aud  eijjhl  on  ehi'mulry  ; 
iulcudenl  for  Ihono  iu  trainiug  at  South  Kruaioc- 
ton  oa  art  teachers.  Theaa  can  be  attonjod  by 
students  for  5s.  o»ch  coumB. 

TAe/I-;,    '    ■      '  •       .:iUa  teslof  etru-ioncy 

from  all  I.  „.„  »,  ,i„deut..  ;  the 

teat  being  ,  l  LiildUig  t->  be  m-idoin 

twelve  days  lu  the  academy.  They  give  a  c^urMol 
forty  lectures  iu  perapectiva  auj  aoi.igrapliy  or  th« 
projection  of  ehadowa  ;  and  four  lectures  lu  aMh 
of  the  following  subjecta:  -.Architecture,  iuinliii|^ 
sculpture,  and  anatomy.  They  offer  for  compa- 
titiju  among  the  atuden  «:  — A  .ilrer  mrdj  for 
perspective  drawing  and  aciography  ;  a  ailrer 
medal  for  a  meuured  drawing  of  «umo  exisliog 
building  ;  a  gold  medal  (or  an  archiu-clurol  ds- 
sign  ;  and  a  travelling  atu.leulahip  for  ono  year 
of  £100,  (or  a  design  executed  in  one  month  iu  the 
academy.  There  is  also  a  li  rary  open  at  certain 
hours,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  cut*. 

'f7i«  /J.ii/a!  Institute  o'  ISr.l  sh  Architects  cfliwi 
this  year  : — A  silver  medal  for  an  essay  ;  a  ipeclal 
prize  of  £10  for  an  essay  "  (Ju  the  ApplicjtioD  of 
Moulded  and  Shaped  liricka  to  Architectural  Pur. 
poses  ;  "  the  Soano  medallion  and  jCjO  (under  car- 
tain  conditions)  ;  a  pii^e  of  i:iu  lUa.  (or  a  deaigo 
for  a  Gothic  theatre;  a  prize  ul  £ii  for  an  Italias 
desi;;a  ;  a  silver  medal  for  measured  drawingt ; 
two  student's  priy.e«— ouo  for  deaigna,  the  ulhar 
for  drawings  of  oruameutaldetai'a  ;  aud  the  Pugin 
travelling  studentship,  value  about  tlUO.  They 
hold  a  voluntary  architectural  eiamination  on 
those  subjects  with  which  every  architect  must 
be  conversant.  They  have  a  moat  valuable 
library,  open  to  fellows,  associates,  studcuta,  and 
to  those  who  are  preparing  for  examination  gra- 
tuitously ;  and  lectures  are  given  or  jjapera  read 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  the  profeaoioD, 

Tho  Archit  cturjl  As»jci<iti  n  ofTers  thia  year 
two  prizes  in  the  Class  o(  Deaigu  ;  one  in  the 
Class  of  Construction  aud  Practice;  oue  for  ao 
essay  ;  oue  iu  the  Figure  Drawing  CLiaa  ;  a  prifc 
of  £  i  for  an  architectural  design  ;  two  prize*  for 
measured  drawings  ;a  prize  for  desigua  for  cottage 
stoves ;  and  a  prize  (oflered  by  tho  Sketch  Book 
Committee)  of  £5,  for  a  title-page  ;  and  thoy 
publish  a  valuable  and  useful  sketchbook.  Tbare 
arc  open  to  all  members: — Classes  for  design  ;  con- 
structiou  ;  figure  dr.iwiug,  landscape  dr-awin<  aud 
colourii'g  ;  a  circulating  library,  rich  in  quality  If 
not  iu  quantity  ;  and  atordin.iry  meetings  a  srriig 
of  iuteiestiug  papers  connected  with  the  prufet. 
sion. 

r/ie  .•Lv?ii(<!C(ur-of  Uu«Min»  (the  now  premiaoa  of 
which  are  now  nearly  complcUi ;)  poaseseea  a  moat 
valuable  collection  of  meditcval  caats  in  a  large 
room  for  students,  where  they  can  bo  drawn.  The 
library  of 

Th:  Urillsh  Jfusjuui,  unfortunately  open  only 
in  the  d  lytime,  is  e.v«ily  accessible,  aud  coul^ina 
every  ]-ublication  known.     At 

The  '.'i-'jst'l  PuIjc:  there  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able c 'liection  of  ca-its  which  might  l>a  atiidiod 
and  d  awn  from  to  great  advaut-igo  by  thus* 
living  ia  the  vicinity. 

Head  IV. — Modific.vtions  and  Additioms  to  Ta« 

CL.VSSE3,    ETC.,    HEX    forth     IKDEIl     HEAD    III, 
AND  SOaOESTIOSS  FOIl  PROVISIONAL  ScHtJie.* 

Befoic  cnteriug  into  the  question  of  how  far 
the  institutions  referred  to  under  Head  III.  could 
be  modi  iod  or  ailJod  U>,  it  will  bo  adriaabU 
to  suggest  a  uR'thod  by  which  they  can  at  the 
prcseut  moui'-ut  '..u  utilised  to  a  greater  or  leaa 
degree.  To  do  this  we  muat  claaa  our  auggealioo* 
into  throe  diviaiona  :  — I'nally,  for  thuae  who  tn 
not  yet  articled;  accouily,  (or  tlioao  who  ar»  at 
present  articled  or  arc  lu  any  ..i.'ice  a»  iuijTovcra  ; 
aud  thirilly,  fur  th.jao  who  have  i  aaacd  through 
their  articli-a  and  are  uow  ]>a:d  clcrka.  For  Iha 
lirst  clias  in  the  abaouca  o(  the  central  Uni%oraity 
or  ochu'l  BUggeilcd  under  Hood  II  ,,  oa  it  is  mure 
or  less  DecesMry  that  the  atuiU-nt  ahould  have  lbs 
advice  o(  eouie  .architect  aa  t-j  the  exact  durae  of 
study  ho  should  pursue,  it  would  be  well  if  b* 
were    articled    under    tbcao    two    conditiona  ; — 


•'  Mr.  J.    Dougloaa  Matbawa  rcaarvca  t.  -  ai  u> 

Head  IV  .   with  tba  axcaiitlun  of  llial  j  ad 

»itliln  hnuJteU  ([  ])uti  dan*"  O.  "'"'  *•'"''  P»»H«  "a 
thoron^l;  »«™« 
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Firstly,  that  it  should  be  for  five  years  ;  secondly, 
that  iu  the  first  two  years  he  should  follow  out  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  at  King's  or  Uni- 
versity colleges  [*(in  the  daytime  of  course),  and 
that  his  spare  time  should  be  spent  either  in  the 
office  of  the  principal  or  in  some  room  specially 
provided  for  that  purpose.  ]n  large  offices  where 
the  number  of  pupils  is  considerable  (say  above  5) 
and  the  premium  £150  or  more,  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  would  be  but  right  that,  if  the  principal 
had  no  time  himself,  lie  should  have  a  regidarly 
paid  instructor,  who  should  superintend  the 
pupils  and  give  them  advice.  In  smaller  offices 
this  advice  must  necessarily  come  from  the  prin- 
cipal. But  there  is  this  great  and  important  prin 
ciple  to  belaid  down,  "  That  when  a  pupil  enters 
an  office  and  pays  a  premium  he  has  a  right  t)  be 
taught,  and  it  is  a  e;rave  injustice  towards  the 
pupil  and  his  parents  to  make  him  do  nothing  but 
the  work  of  piid  clerks  under  the  pretence  that 
he  is  learning  by  it  ;"  in  other  word.«,  the  archi- 
tect has  no  right  to  look  upon  premiums  as  a  quiet 
sinecure  in  consequence  of  his  position,  and  for 
which  no  return  on  his  part  is  required,  except 
the  permission  to  work  on  his  drawings.*]  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  the  pupil  would  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  regular  routine  of  otKce 
work  with  advantage  to  himself  and  to  his  prin- 
cipal. Even  then  his  individuality  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  but  on  one  or  two  days  iu  the  week 
he  should  be  allowed  to  work  on  his  own  designs 
and  drawings,  which  might  be  destined  for  the 
competition  prizes  of  the  Academy,  the  Institute, 
or  the  Association  It  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage also  if,  in  the  last  year,  he  could  be  sent 
for  three  mouths  or  more  out  on  some  bn'Miog  as 
ai>istant  clerk  of  works,  because  he  c  •  ^lI  there 
carry  on  the  same  work  as  iu  theol^i^e,  and  be 
able  to  see  it  all  actually  carried  out.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  article^hip  also  he  should  turn  his  at- 
tention (and  here  evening  work  will  perhaps  be 
necessary)  to  the  subjects  asked  for  in  the 
Voluntary  Examination,  and  this  test  of  ability 
should  follow  at  the  close  of  his  articleship,  and 
according  as  he  had  made  good  use  of  his  time  he 
would  be  able  to  go  in  for  proficiency  or  distinc- 
tion. A  short  tour  of  at  least  si^  months  should 
then  be  made  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  and 
we  cannot  insist  too  much  on  this  very  important 
feature  of  an  architect's  education — one  in  which 
there  is  a  great  falling-off  at  the  present  day, 
although  the  facilities  for  travelling  have  been  so 
much  iocreased.  [*In  no  case  ought  a  vacation 
of  less  than  six  weeks  to  be  given,*]  and  it  should 
be  a  sine  qita  ii'in  that  a  large  part  of  all  vacations 
should  be  spent  in  the  delineation  of  ancient 
buildings  to  be  submitted  to  the  principal  on 
the  return  of  the  pupil  to  the  office.  In  the 
second  division,  those  who  are  already  articled, 
or  who  are  improvers,  are  to  a  certain  extent 
already  tied  down  to  perform  certain  duties  in 
the  office.  We  can  ouly,  therefore,  recommend 
that  they  should  try  and  obtain  two  mornings  a 
week  to  be  occupied  in  drawing  a*;  South  Ken- 
eington,  in  one  of  the  local  schools,  or  in  the 
Architectural  Museum  (when  open),  and  that  their 
evenings,  and  as  much  more  time  as  they  can 
obtain  in  the  daytime,  should  be  devoted  (1)  to 
the  preparation  of  designs  for  the  Class  of  De- 
sign here  or  other  competitions  in  the  architec- 
tural societies  ;  (2)  the  measuring  and  drawing, 
during  the  summer  mouths,  of  such  ancient 
buildings  as  are  in  or  near  Loudon,  and  in  the 
winter  measuring  and  drawing  in  the  Museum  at 
South  Kensington  or  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
(3j  attendance  at  lectures  at  King's  and  Uni- 
versity Colleges  in  physics  and  mechanics,  and, 
more  especially,  those  on  architecture  and  con- 
struction by  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  and  on  arts 
of  construction  by  Professor  Kerr,  and  those  at 
the  Jermyn-street  Museum  on  physics  and 
chemistry,  [t  For  these  and  all  other  students 
it  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  test  their 
knowledge  at  certain  intervals,  and  we  believe 
that  the  establishment  of  examinations  on  various 
subjects  from  time  to  time  here  in  the  Association 
would  prove  to  be  of  great  value,  the  whole  to 
tend  towards  the  eventual  passing  of  the  volvintary 
architectural  examination.  The  suggestion 
ofi'ered  in  the  first  division  about  going  out  of  the 
office  as  assistant  clerk  of  works  applies  equally 
here.  Above  all,  we  cannot  impress  too  strongly 
upon  all  students  the  importance  of  reading  good 
professional  books  c-uitinually.  The  man  who, 
dictionary  in  hand,  goes  carefully  through  the 
article  on  "  Construction  "  in  **  VioUet  U  Due," 
will  learn  more  and  will  gpt  more  good  principles 
in  his  head  than  all  the  lectures  in  the  world  can 
ever   teach   or   give  him.tl     The   third  division, 


paid  clerks,  we  may  assume,  have  only  their 
evenings  wherein  they  can  practice  any  addi 
tional  architectural  studies.  The  evening  classes 
it  King's  and  University  colleges,  and  at  the 
Jermyn-street  Museum,  ofi'er  instruction  in  j>hysics 
and  mathematics  ;  the  Kensington  schools  and 
local  schools  in  drawing  from  models,  and  from 
the  antique  and  life  ;  aud  our  Association  iu  de 
sign,  in  practical  construction,  and  in  various  sub- 
jects akin  to  architectural  study. 

We  have  now  lo  consider  as  briefly  as  possible 
wherein  all  the  institutions  named  could  he  modi- 
tied  or  added  to  for  the  improvement  of  architec- 
tural education. 

At  University  College  a  great  scheme  is  in  course 
of  preparation  originated  by  and  under  the 
auspices  of  (as  far  as  our  profession  is  concerned) 
Professor  Hayter  Lewis.  tVe  are  not  prepared  to 
give  3'et  any  idea  of  its  development,  beyond  that 
It  aims  at  the  establishment  of  an  art  university 
which,  coupled  with  the  science  training  already 
given,  will  mike  the  course  of  iustruction  there 
more  or  less  complete. 

At  King's  College  within  the  last  four  years, 
freehand  and  architectural  drawing  has  been 
taught  in  addition  to  other  subjects.  As  yet  2 
out  of  60  only  of  the  students  of  the  applied 
science  department  became  architects;  a  greater 
supply  of  them  would  of  course  tend  more  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  two  subjects  named 
above.  The  course  of  lectures  on  machinery  and 
manufactuiing  art  could  be  replaced  by  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  historj'  of  architecture.  Level- 
ling might  be  taught  with  surveying  in  the  second 
year,  and,  in  "  the  workshop,"  more  especial 
attention  given  to  the  construction  of  roofs, 
scarfing  of  timbers,  carpenter's  work,  and  joinery. 
An  evening  course  of  Professor  Kerr's  lectures  on 
construction  might  also  be  given. 

At  South  Ivensington  a  special  room  might  be 
found  for  an  architectural  studio,  where  architec- 
tural drawing  and  shading  might  be  varied  by 
measuring  aud  drawing  the  many  architectural 
casts  of  doorways,  pulpits,  and  the  building 
models,  etc.,  copying  iLe  numerous  architectural 
drawings  there,  and  also  in  working  out  designs. 

Thechoice  between  South  Kensington,  King's  and 
and  University  Culleges,  must  depend  somewhat 
on  the  talents  of  the  pupil.  If  he  has  been 
instructed  in  science  and  mathematics,  let  him  go 
to  South  Kensington  ;  if  he  can  draw  well,  let  him 
go  to  one  of  the  colleges  ;  if  neither,  and  his 
health  or  disposition  puts  evening  work  out  of  the 
question,  he  had  better  go  to  both   in  succession. 

In  the  Royal  Academy,  as  yet,  architectural  stu- 
dents are  not  encouraged  to  enter  into  the  antique 
school,  because,  being  necessarily  very  much  want- 
ing in  that  power  of  drawing  and  shading  possessed 
by  painters  and  sculptors,  they  would  tend  to 
lower  the  standard  of  excellence.  But  in  its  new 
premises  the  Academy  might  (aud  we  have  good 
authority  for  believing  that  they  will)  set  apart  a 
special  room  for  architect  i  in  which  the  finest 
collection  of  Renaissance  ornament  casts  in 
London  could  be  placed,  and  where  architectural 
pupils  might  learn  architectural  drawing  and 
drawing  from  the  antique.  The  silver  medal  for 
measured  drawing  should  be  given  not  only  for 
Renaissance,  but  for  Gothic  subjects,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  portions  of  Westminster  Abbey 
should  not  be  asked  for  in  the  programme  as  well 
as  St.  Paul's  and  other  Renaissance  buildings. 
The  gold  medal  might  in  the  case  of  those  students 
who,  living  in  the  provinces,  cannot  follow  the 
evening  course  of  lectures  (which  extends  over 
four  months)  be  thrown  open  to  them  without  the 
necessary  attendance  at  lectures  on  condition  of 
their  passing  an  examination  in  perspective.  The 
travelling  studentship  of  £100  is  not  sufficiently 
competed  for,  the  probable  reasons  being  (1) 
that  it  would  cost  more  than  £1U0  to  travel  for 
one  year  (and  its  possessor  would  therefore  be 
much  out  of  pocket),  and  ("2)  because  the  winter  is 
exceedingly  unfavourable  for  outdoor  drawing, 
even  in  the  sunny  south  of  Italy.  Now,  from  the 
1st  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  December  (9  mouths) 
would  give  the  student  ample  opportunities  of 
profiting  by  his  travels,  the  expenses  of  which 
would,  with  economy,  be  covered  by  the  above 
sum.  On  the  return  of  the  student  his  drawings 
should  be  exhibited  publicly  to  the  other  students, 
to  show  the  advantages  he  has  derived  and  to 
excite  an  interest  in  them  to  do  the  like.  A  silver 
medal  for  drawings  from  the  antique,  open  only 
to  architectural  students,  might  well  be  accorded. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  it 
must  be  remembered,  derives  its  income  from 
voluntary  sources  only.  It  has,  therefore,  not 
the  means  of   establishing  any  great  scheme  of 


architectural  education  ;  but  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  it  might  do  if  it  would  only  take  up  the 
question  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit.  In  the  first 
place,  it  might  give  its  support  to  the  opinions 
expressed  in  this  report.  Secondly,  as  its  rooms 
are  used  only  once  a  fortnight,  it  might  establish 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  various  subjects  set 
forth  in  its  examination  scheme,  the  fees  of  which 
should  be  paid  half  by  the  Institute  and  half  by 
the  student  [*or,  if  articled,  by  his  principal*]. 
To  those  students  attending  these  courses  the 
library  should  be  thrown  open,  books  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  small  examinations  at  fixed  time 
.should  be  passed.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures 
in  some  cases  might  be  elementary,  in  other  cases 
on  the  more  practical  points  of  the  profession. 
Thirdly,  the  Institute  might  secure  the  exhibi- 
tion room  at  Conduit  street  and  found  in  it  an 
architectural  studio,  under  the  supervision  of 
visitors,  as  at  the  Academy,  and  as  in  the  schoola 
at  Paris,  Vienna,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Architectural  Association,  having  just 
taken  additional  rooms  at  Conduit-street,  has  the 
power  of  adding  still  more  to  the  advantages 
which  it  now  offers.  Firstly,  in  forming  a  junior 
class  of  design,  in  which  the  students  should  be 
advised  to  copy  old  and  good  architectural  forms 
rather  than  originate  bad  ones  ;  iu  which  small 
subjects  should  be  given  to  be  worked  out  with 
details  in  the  Early  English,  Decorated,  Per- 
pendicular, or  French  styles  ;  and,  for  the 
Classic  student,  adaptations  of  the  orders  o£ 
Vitruvius,  Palladio,  Serlio,  and  others  ;  books 
being  pointed  out  to  the  members,  as  also 
where  they  could  best  obtain  their  information  ; 
and  direct  but  intelligent  copying  should  be 
specially  asked  for.  Secondly,  on  another  even- 
ing of  the  week  the  economy  of  construction 
might  be  gone  into,  and  a  complete  desiga  for  a 
small  house,  church,  or  school  worked  out,  with 
specification,  details,  &c.  Thirdly,  on  another 
evening  short  papers  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  profession  (such  as  ventilation, 
acoustics,  geology,  building  materials,  &c.),  might 
be  read,  all  students  taking  notes.  Fouithly, 
drawing  from  copies  and  casts,  of  ornament,  and 
architectural  drawing  might  be  carried  on  during 
other  evenings  in  the  week.  The  Association 
might  also  procure  drawings  of  ornament  and 
architectural  drawings  to  be  lent  out  to  copy  on 
similar  conditions  as  the  books  in  the  library. 

The  Architectural  Museum  in  Westminster 
will  shortly  be  open,  and  there  will  be  rooms  for 
students  iu  which  the  composition  of  ornament 
might  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  drawing  old 
work ;  the  larger  casts  also  of  sedilia,  doorways, 
&c ,  might  be  carefully  measured  and  drawn  to 
scale. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  apologise  for  the 
length  of  the  report — a  length  necessitated  by  the 
numerous  considerations  which  so  wide  a  subject 
demands ;  and  we  believe  that  we  have  adopted 
the  best  course  by  first  laying  down,  with  all 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  courses 
of  instruction  which  exist  here  and  abroad  at  the 
present  day,  and  on  these  (.a.'*  our  basis)  suggest- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  scheme  which  will  be 
beneficial  alike  to  architect  and  pupil. 


T.  Roger  Smith. 
R.  Phene  Spiers. 
Thos.  M.  Rickman. 
J.  DouGL.\ss  Mathews. 


Delegates   from   the 
Arch.  Assoc. 


SOUNDING  BOARDS. 

THE  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  of  Corringham 
Rectory,  Essex,  has  sent  a  letter  on  this 
subject  to  the  Ecclesiologist.  He  says :  Let  us 
consider  what  conditions  a  sounding-board  should 
fulfil.  First,  it  ought  to  intercept  those  portions 
of  the  waves  of  sound  which  would  otherwise 
ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  and,  when 
reflected  thence,  produce  a  resonance  that  would 
make  the  preacher  less  audible,  in  consequence 
of  the  path  of  the  reflected  wave  being  much 
longer  than  that  of  the  direct  wave.  Secondly, 
the  part  of  the  wave  intercepted  from  passing  to 
the  roof  ought  to  be  reflected  iu  a  direction 
where  it  wiil  be  of  use — namely,  towards  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  congregation. 
Lastly,  the  sounding-board  should  be  impartial 
in  its  distribution  of  the  sound,  and  not  send  it 
all  in  one  direction.  Now,  the  flat  sounding- 
board  fulfils  the  first  condition,  but  not  the 
second.  The  Blackburn  parabolic  sounding- 
board  fulfils  the  first  and  second  conditions,  but 
not   the   third,     I   am  confident,   however,  that 
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sounding  boards  might  easily  be  made  in  a  form 
that  will  satisfy  all  the  conditions ;  and  the 
accompanjing  plan  will  enable  architects  and 
others  to  jvidge  whether  this  form  is  not  also  the 
most  elegant  that  has  been  yet  proposed.  It  is 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabolic  arc 
round  a  vertical  axis  passing  througli  its  focus, 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  rather  greater  th:m 
90  deg.  to  the  geometrical  axis  of  the  curve. 
Since,  however,  an  exact  solid  of  revolution 
would  not  be  easy  to  construct  on  the  required 
scale,  I  recommend  making  the  horizontal  sec- 
tions octagons  instead  of  circles.  This  will  both 
render  the  construction  easier  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  thing :  for  it  will  then  be 
similar  to  a  pendent  from  a  vaulted  roof.  The 
sharp  point,  which  might  seem  to  threaten  the 
head  of  the  preacher,  had  better  be  cut  oif, 
and  replaced  by  an  ornamental  boss,  as  the  loss 
of  a  few  inches  of  reflecting  surface  in  this  part 
of  the  board  is  of  no  consequence. 

I  proceed  to  show  how  working  drawings  of  a 
sounding- board  of  this  kind  can  be  made  out. 
A  B  is  a  horizontal  line  about  4ft.  from  the  fi>or 
of  the  church,  drawn  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  preacher  is  to  face,  representing  the  average 
level  of  the  ears  of  the  congregation  ;  C  a  point 
a  little  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  preacher  ; 
D  about  ISin.  above  C.  Determine  the  point  E 
in  A  B,  where  the  effect  of  the  sounding-board 
1  egins  to  be  wanted  ;  join  D  E,  and  through  C 
draw  F  C  G  parallel  to  D  E  ;  produce  E  D  to  H, 
and  make  D  H  equal  to  C  D  :  draw  H  F  perpen- 
dicular to  F  G,  and  produce  F  H  :  through  K,  a 
point  taken  in  this  line,  draw  K  P  parallel  to 
C  G  :  then,  if  C  P  and  K  P  are  equal,  P  is  a 
point  in  a  parabola  whose  focus  is  C,  and  axis  is 
C  G.  Let  us  suppose  B  to  be  the  furthest  point 
to  which  the  preacher's  voice,  aided  by  the 
sounding-board,  can  reach  In  some  cases  this 
may  fall  short  of  the  western  wall  of  the  church  ; 
but  whether  it  does  so  or  not  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  experience.  Then,  if  K  P  produced 
meets  the  horizontal  line  in  B,  P  is  the  limit  to 
which  the  sounding-board  need  extend.  The 
other  points  in  the  curve,  between  D  and  P,  will 
be  determined  by  making  the  distance  fr(jm  C 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  distance  from  F  K. 
If  P  L  be  a  horizontal  line  meeting  A  D  produced 
in  L,  PL  will  be  the  semidiameter  of  the 
sounding-board. 

The  figure  has  been  drawn  with  regard  to  dis- 
tinctness, rather  than  to  the  proportions  which 
are  likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and,  iherefore,  the 
FOunding-board  seems  very  broad.  Suppo.^ing  the 
oct-agonal  form  to  be  chosen,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  determine  the  shape  of  the  ribs  first.  Each 
rib  will  be  a  parabola,  which  may  be  determined 
by  increasing  L  P  and  all  similar  lines  in  the 
proportion  of  the  radius  of  the  circle  circum- 
scribing an  octagon  to  that  of  the  insciibed 
circle.  The  spaces  between  the  ribs  may  be 
filled  with  thin  pine  hoarding.  An  ornamenta) 
moulding  can  be  placed  round  the  edge  of  the 
sounding-board  ;  but  it  should  not  descend  below 
the  parabolic  surface.  The  back  part  of  the 
sounding-board  will,  of  course,  be  intercepted  by 
the  wall  or  pier  against  which  the  pulpit  stands. 
A  bracket  can  be  placed  here  to  help  to  support 
the  Bounding-board.  When  finished,  the  para- 
bolic surface  should  be  coated  with  varnish  that 

will  dry  hard. 

«. 

SCIENTIFIC  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

PROFESSOR  ROLLESTON,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of 
Oxford,  in  a  communication  to  the  Lancet, 
has  called  attention  to  certain  important  points 
which  the  study  of  recent  sanitary  literature  and 
of  practical  house-building  has  pressed  upon  his 
attention.  Firstly,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  inade 
out  that  the  interposition  of  a  layer  of  impervious 
substance,  of  whatever  kind  so  that  it  be  imper- 
yious,  between  the  leyel  of  the  ground  itmUr  m 


the  soil  and  the  floor  of  the  house  built  upon  it, 
confers  upon  such  a  house  an  immunity  in  cholem 
epidemics.  Facts  in  support  of  the  truth  of  tliia 
statemout  are  contaiced  ia  a  recent  paper  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Pfeitfer,  and  Dr.  Kolleaton  is 
of  opinion  that  the  indication  they  afl'ord  should 
lead  us  to  extend  over  the  entire  area  occupied 
by  a  house  the  same  layer  of  impervious  material 
which  is  put  into  the  w.dls  as  the  so-called  "  damp 
course."  Such  a  eupenicial  i-tratum  may  be 
cheaply  made  by  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  gas  tar. 
It  would  efl'ectually  prevent  that  rising  of  watery 
vapour  out  of  the  soil  which  the  "aapiriug"  effect 
of  a  warm  house  does  much  to  intensify  over  the 
area  it  covers.  This  aspiring  effect  can  be  ob- 
served to  advantage  in  rooms  constructed  by  a 
certain  school  of  architects,  who  by  combining 
modern  appliances  with  mediaeval  style,  have 
contrived  1 1  combine  also  the  maximum  expense 
with  the  minimum  of  comfort.  In  such  apart- 
ments the  doors  and  windows  lit  closely  ;  ventila- 
tion is,  of  course,  ignored,  because  in  the  middle 
ages  the  scarcity  of  glass  and  its  supplementation 
by  lattices,  rendered  ventilating  appliances  need- 
less. The  fire,  however,  must  be  fed  from  some 
source  or  other,  and  in  such  rooms  a  surging 
movement  in  the  carpet  may  be  noted,  showing 
that  the  fire  is  drawing  its  supply  of  air  through  the 
chinks  in  the  floor  and  from  the  damp  air  beneath  ; 
and  this  must  be  the  case  in  all  warm  houses  un- 
less an  easy  access  of  external  air  is  allowed, 
otherwise  their  rooms  must  be  acting,  says  Dr. 
Ilolleston,  constantly  upon  the  air  in  the  sod 
they  cover  in  the  fashion  of  imperfectly  exhausted 
receivers;  and  that  what  they  thus  draw  up  must 
be  mi3re  or  less  mala'  ions  needs  little  argument. 
To  prevent  all  this  Sheringham's  valves,  on  a 
level  with  the  ceiling,  and  a  layer  of  asphalte  on 
the  earth  below  the  floor  is  recommended,  the 
outer  air  having  free  access  to  the  space  between 
the  asphalte  layer  and  the  floor.  Dr.  Rolleston 
I  refers  further  to  the  necessity  for  removing  the 
subsoil  dampness  as  a  preventive  of  consumption, 
as  shown  by  ihe  researches  of  Drs.  Bowditch  and 
Buchanan  ;  and  he  remarks  that  there  is  some 
little  difficulty  in  reconciling  its  .attainment  with 
the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  sewage 
drainage,  by  which  the  rainfall  is  excluded,  but 
notes  that  at  Lubeck  the  eu.ls  of  sewerage  and 
drainage  have  been  secured  by  surrounding  the 
drain  pipes  with  a  layer  of  gravel,  and  thus  the 
old  "stone  drain"  of  English  agriculture  baa 
been  economically  revived,  and  the  same  excav.a- 
tiou  which  lodges  the  imperm£.ible  and  small- 
calibred  drain  pipe  of  modern  sewcr.ago  serves 
also,  by  receiving  atone  and  gravel,  to  dry  a  water- 
logged soil. 

TREES  IN  THEIR  ORNAMENTAL 
ASPECT. 

TREES,  to  be  seen,  must  be  planted  in  groups, 
not  in  files;  and  to  be  ornamenUl  they 
must  be  well  grown.  It  is  not  easy  to  spoil  a 
country  with  green  leaves,  especially  when  it  is 
undulating,  but  a  Ereat  deal  is  done  m  that  di- 
1  rection  by  rows  of  hedge  timber,  which  cooGue 
,  the  view  and  present  to  the  eye  a  succession  of 
sharp  angles  and  narrow  squares,  instead  of  bold, 
sweeping  lines  with  breadth  and  extent.  Even  an 
avenue,  says  the  A.jrimliural  (;u:c((c,  though  a 
noble  object  in  itself,  is  often  destructive  of  the 
landscape,  which  is  hidden  by  it  as  eirectualy  as  it 
would  be  by  a  brick  waU.  We  do  not  a<lvocuU 
any  stripping  of  the  country  of  the  trees  and 
folige,  which  are  its  greatest  charm,  but  we 
would  have  handsome  trees  in  the  right  place. 
Everyone  loves  trees,  and  we  are  only  recom- 
mending a  reasonabl  .  instead  of  .»■?  '"7?";"'*"^^ 
affection.  Landed  proprietors  might  relieve  tbe.r 
:rutcs "f  the  greSIt  and  unsightly  .-;'^-  f 
frnce  timber,  and  increase  their  profll  t'J  J"'''; 
c  ous  pi  .nting.  There  are  more  argument,  for 
than  against  indalgins  »  1"''^'"  ^■'^^^'  ""^ 


t'lis  would  be  a  veiy  iotereilini?  and  useful  on». 
VVIietber  we  »pe»k  of  a  Uix<>  esuis  or  M  ■  .m»U 
f  "in,  its  eiiilK-lli.hment  with  wo.j.Ii  and  tre«n  ra- 
quiies    A    litii,.    of    th.-    '       '  ,r.  tit 

b.Jth  ill    pldutiog  uid  ^1,    iIjb 

forumi  hedgerow*.     H  i  T,  .l.^,, 

properly,  a  novice  will  i  e  .urpn.ml  to  fiii.l,  nliea 
he  haa  removed  hklf  hii  limber,  th»t  thrte  r«- 
muins,  apparently,  more  than  I  cf..re.  Ii  U 
literally  a  laso  of  Mling  y„ur  iMke,  and  >.-«  h.\vii.g 
i'.  The  (.ict  is,  by  bnukiiig  through  Ihn  r.<»i 
•li^Uut  trees  are  brought  into  tight,  and  the  r}« 
thus  takes  in  a  greater  uiiinber  at  once.  Thu  it 
a  great  advantage  of  clum|>«  and  groupt  over 
straight  lines ;  moreover,  the  sight  n.uii|ei( 
among  them  with'.ut  coming  to  a  full.t.p,  m 
agiinst  a  wall  or  a  hedgirow.  The  wavii.g  ..ut- 
lines  and  the  appearance  of  di>tanl  ulije.U  ia 
varjing  lights  and  hliades  oc.i»ii..u  ilut  vagua- 
ness  and  iiido'iiiitenesa  to  pleaiim;  in  a  lind<.<4|>« 
and   which    adil    very  inu  :h  to  iti  .  i-* 

tent.     The  main  things  to  attend    t  ^ 

for  ornament  are  to  plant  the  ts  .  .  ,  ....  - 
tliat  is,  the  liigh«-st  and  itiott  proinineiii  »|K>t4, 
and  to  plant  bold  groups  not  too  ue»r  U>geth«r. 


ARCHIXECTUR.VL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  AncinTF.CTrn.vL  Associ.vtiox,— The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  asioclAtion  waa 
held  on  Wednesd.ay,  December  .■?,  in  the  hall,  5, 
St.  Andrew-square,  Mr.  A  Ballantinr,  prrtidrDt, 
in  the  ch.dr.  The  preliminary  biioiueaa  h.wmg 
been  disposed  of,  and  several  new  iiienibcra 
elected,  the  first  of  a  aeries  of  tliree  [a{i«r«  waa 
read  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Sumiehratl.H  mmiy,  entitled 
■'The  Comparative  Merits,  IJi-avilien,  and  Cli»- 
racteristics  of  Grecian  and  Me'li.uv-il  Arehitco- 
tuie."  Mr.  Rjussy  made  a  few  preliminarr 
remarks  on  the  various  causea  ori  minuting  archi- 
tecture, showing  the  intluenco  of  climate  and 
locality  in  developing  certain  forms  of  deaigua^ 
and  continued  by  a  very  highly  instruotivo  tn-.ttita 
on  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  aitn  amongst  tbft 
Grecians.  The  paper  wm  concludcil  with  aa 
analysis  of  the  cleinentaof  the  be.iiitirul,  which 
he  divided  into  three  heads,  discussing  each 
separately  in  a  very  successful  mannor.  Tb« 
librarian  intimated  the  names  of  several  new 
books  just  added  to  the  library,  and  aNo  a  series 
of  photographs  of  the  Craigentinny  Mouument, 
presented  by  Mr.  Campbell,  photographer.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  closed  the 
proceedings. 

LeICESTERSHIBE  ARCHITECIDRaL  A.VD  ABCHfl- 
OLOGICAL  Society'. — A  meeting  of  this  society  waa 
held  in  the  Town  Library,  Guildhall,  Leicester, 
on  Monday  week,  G.  C.  Xeale,  Esq  ,  in  the  chair. 
After  the  transaction  of  bu»inuM  in  c-immiltee, 
Mr.  Thom.a3  Barnard,  of  Botchej.too,  was  ultclod 
a  member  of  the  society.  Mr.  Weathtiheart  ex- 
hibited an  example  of  red  ware  (kuowu  aa  £>.iuiian 
ware),  interesting  as  liearing  the  iiuprens  ■■(  th« 
potters  stamp,  .uric I'N'l  M  ,  fouud  in  L-ie.-ler, 
presented  to  the  museum  by  O.  U.  Xevins  .u  h^q  ; 
also  a  curious  brouae  seal,  discovered  XiiVembur, 
18()3,  in  soil  removed  from  the  Cherry  Orcbiid  to 
Evington-street,  presented  to  th»  musouiu  by  U  . 
C.  Broomheadj  E:q. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Tub  uniinal  raoetlng  of  tho  Yoik  icliiiol  of  art  «»•  l.»M  In 
ttmlcilyouTuo-day  «  V.  I'l  •  P  «il  "f  Yii  ,.rr,  Mrg. 
The  rejwrt  which  w.-t  -  ,'j 

luunt  iIiiriDg  tUo  p-u'  >  J 

au'I  tUuir  jjri^rw-j.     -^  ....   ,,,     lo 

whoiuTv!^*  oVtliar'ik.  «i>  then  mult  twnir»ll/  PM»>  «» 
hi*  eoiirloo-  in  tti-j  r'l-ifr. 

The.i:. 
uf  an  !■• 
pal  prr.:-ii 
A'llkiin,  i:  1. 
.Maun  C.  II 
While,  Fr«L  H 


■1     1  .»]    r. 

,     ,.    .-ril. 

..  y.  B. 

nrti,  a. 

:IU. 

The     Liverpool    Core  r  ■' 

severe  loss  by  the  death  ■ 

who  for  many  ycara  pr-.'-   . 

engineer    ts>    the    Liverpool    \\.ter*>..l..       «>• 
Duncan  entered  the  corporate  aervie.  a  *ut  tho 
year  ISH,  and  until  hia  health  broVi 
months  ago,   ho   wa»  conatautly  ai  •! 
.levuled  to  the  public  aervicc.     Ho  •  i  ' 

Frid..y  morumj  Iv-t,  at  Le..mir-gl«r,  "  m.e.u^ 
..ffeciion  which  ha.  UoubUJ  hiui  for  a.<me  Urns 
liaving  culminated  in  dropay. 
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"MOSAIC  DECOEATIOX. 
T    the  conclusion   of  Mr,   Layard's  paper, 


summary  of   which  appeared   in  our    last 
imjireSBion,  a  lengthy  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  DiGET  WvATT  said  that  twenty  years  ago 
he  stated  publicly  in  that  room  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  we  in  this  country  should  not  do  all 
that  the  ancients  did  in  the  matter  of  mosaic. 
That  we  had  got  so  far  hitherto  was  very  gratify- 
ing, but  much  remained  to  be  done,  and  much 
rested  with  the  architect.  Although  we  had 
plenty  of  mosaic  workers  and  plenty  of  mosaic  fit 
for  our  buildings,  it  was  a  question  whether  we 
had  buildings  fit  for  mosaic.  The  use  of  mosaic 
in  this  country  seemed  to  be  very  much  associated 
with  the  development  and  use  of  brickwork. 
Brick  was  the  natural  material  for  our  use,  be- 
sides being  economical.  If  we  were  to  have 
structures  in  which  we  had  arches  and  vaults  of 
brickwork,  money  might  be  saved  which  could  be 
employed  in  decorating  with  mosaic  the  surfaces 
at  present  left  blank.  It  was  essential  for  archi- 
tects to  make  up  their  minds,  before  beginning  a 
structure,  what  its  decoration  was  to  be,  so  that 
the  decoration  might  ally  itself  with  the  architec- 
ture, instead  of  being  stuck  on  to  a  structure, 
and  thus  preventing  an  homogeneous  appearance. 
While  the  progress  made  by  Mr.  Salviati  was 
highly  gratifying,  it  was  extremely  satisfactory  to 
see  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  by  intelligent 
workers  in  England.  Mr.  Rust  had  been  very 
successful  in  most  of  his  specimens,  and  the 
manufactures  of  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars, 
were  much  to  be  commended.  No  one  tradesman 
CJuld  supply  the  wants  of  the  civilised  world  in 
this  matter.  In  anything  which  delighted  the 
eye  the  more  that  was  done  the  better.  Alluding 
to  the  recent  introduction  of  enamelled  iron,  Mr. 
Wyatt  said  that  it  was  a  material  which  only  re- 
quired the  application  of  a  little  taste  and  a  little 
judgment  to  become  an  element  of  external 
decoration  most  valuable  to  the  architects  of  the 
future.  A  point  requiring  great  attention  was 
the  selection  of  the  cement  for  Bxing  mosaics.  If 
a  quickly-drying  plaster  was  used,  rain  from  the 
ouiside  would  be  drawn  through  the  interstices  by 
capillary  attraction.  If,  after  the  cement  was 
dry,  the  whole  surface  of  the  mosaic  could  be 
floated  all  over  with  oil  or  some  other  substance 
which  would  fill  up  the  crevices,  a  really  water- 
proof joint  would  be  arrived  at,  thus  ensuring  the 
protection  from  damp  not  only  of  the  mosaic,  but 
of  the  wall  of  the  building.  In  conclusion,  he 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Layard  for  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Street,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  ex. 
pressed  his  almost  complete  agreement  with 
Mr.  Layard's  opinions,  although  he  thought 
tha'.  distemper  paintings  could  still  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  many  situations.  While  the 
idea  that  the  ornamentation  of  a  building  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  its  architecture  was 
essentially  correct,  it  would  be  impossible  to  think, 
in  most  cases,  of  covering  all  the  walls  of  a  struc- 
ture at  once.  Dr.  Salviati's  material  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  Street)  to  be  the  best.  The  only  doubt 
was  whether  the  cubes  of  gold  were  not  larger 
than  those  in  Venetian  work.  Some  years  ago, 
when  at  Torcello,  he  measured  the  cubes  in  some 
mosaic  work  which  was  being  mutilated,  and 
found  them  to  be  not  more  than  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  square.  In  designing  figures  in  mosaic 
it  would  be  well  to  have  excessively  clear  outside 
lines,  and  as  little  shading  as  possible,  using 
strong,  well-detined  lines  for  shadows.  Mosaic 
deco.atiou  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  backgrounds 
to  bas-reliefs. 

Mr.  AiTCHisON  said  that  he  hoped  shortly  to 
see  some  small  building  decorated  in  a  perfect 
and  complete  manner  throughout  with  mosaic. 
It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  coloured 
decoration  should  be  of  an  oriental  characte. 
He  thought  that  the  gold  ground  particularly 
afforded  facilities  for  ecclesiastical  decoration. 
The  true  effect  of  the  gold  ground  in  lUlian  work 
was  not  that  of  a  glittering  surface,  a  neutral 
greyish  green  colour  being  presented.  The  an 
cient  work  invariably  exhibited  this  tint,  while 
modern  work  had  more  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  brazen  vessel.  On  a  close  examina 
tion  of  some  ancient  work  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  ground,  he  found  th.at  it  was  exe. 
cuted  by  means  of  very  long  slips  of  mosaic 
put  into  the  plaster  when  wet  and  left  en- 
tirely deUched,  so  that  there  was  a  shadow  all 
r^uii'l,   which   took    off  the    glitter    spoken   of. 


When  plaster  was  put  flush  with  the  surfaces  of 
the  tesserse  the  effect  was  that  of  a  large  mass  of 
glittering  gold,  which  was  very  unpleasant.  The 
pieces  used  by  the  ancients,  though  small,  were 
apparently  cut  with  a  hammer,  so  that  an  irregu- 
larity of  surface  and  edge  was  presented,  aud 
plaster  was  plentifully  used,  the  picture  being 
about  two-thirds  mosaic  and  one-third  plaster 
We  had  a  large  number  of  distinguished  architect^ 
who  would  be  extremely  glad  to  give  a  great  d  -.il 
of  their  time  almost  gratuitously  to  design  figures 
for  execution  in  mosaic  in  our  large  public  build 
ings.  Many  of  these  distinguished  architeof-- 
would,  he  was  quite  certain,  be  ready  to  assist 
with  suggestions,  and  even  perhaps  with  designs, 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession.  As  in 
stained  glass  so  in  mosaic,  white  was  to  be  used 
with  a  most  sparing  hand.  He  did  not  know 
what  the  effect  of  a  building  wholly  covered  with 
mosaic  would  be,  but,  judging  from  the  effect  of 
stained  glass  in  the  completely  gilded  building  of 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  happy.  Concerning  Mr.  Wyatt's  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  use  of  an  oily  or  bituminous 
substance  for  rendering  the  joints  waterproof, 
that  had  been  done  in  Italy.  When  in  that 
country  he  (Mr.  Aitchisou)  witnessed  the  spolia 
tion  of  some  beautiful  and  costly  mosaic  work, 
the  white  colour  in  which  was  obtained  by  the 
use  of  mother-o'-pearl,  and  he  noticed  that 
asphalte  had  been  used.  As  to  the  excellence  of 
mosaic  as  a  groundwork  for  sculpture  there  coi'ld 
be  no  doubt,  and  it  might  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose in  this  country  almost  generally,  particularly 
as  its  cost  would  not  preclude  its  use. 

Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  said  that  for  mosaic 
designs  a  very  bright  style  of  shade  indeed  was 
required.  Instead  of  shadows  lines  were 
wanted. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddox  asked  what,  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  tesser;e,  should  be  the  size  of  the 
joints,  and  also  why,  if  a  large  surface  of  go'd 
colour  of  one  uniform  tint  was  required,  it  should 
be  broken  up  into  small  pieces  if  the  same  effect 
could  be  procured  without :' 

Mr.  Latard,  in  reply,  said  that  in  the  Venetian 
work  large  surfaces  of  gold  were  not  of  one  uni- 
form tint,  the  skilful  mosaicist  avoiding  a  mono- 
tony of  tint.  Regarding  the  size  of  the  tesseno 
they  varied  considerably  in  St.  Mark's,  some  being 
very  small.  Their  size  must  depend  on  the  taste 
of  the  designer.  It  was  rea  ly  a  moot  point 
whether  cement  should  show  between  the  tessera; 
or  not.  In  England  the  appearance  of  the  cement 
was  objected. to  as  being  coarse,  but  the  English 
were  too  much  afraid  of  coarseness  in  decoration. 
The  tesserEe  could  be  placed  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  each  other  as  thought  desirable,  but  all 
these  were  secondary  considerations,  the  great 
point  being  the  adaptability  of  mosaic  as  a  ma- 
terial for  wall  decoration  in  this  country.  Allud- 
ing, in  conclusion,  to  the  failure  of  fresco  painting, 
Mr.  Layard  said  that  Dr.  Percy  had  just  declared 
against  all  painting  in  London,  saying  that  coal, 
smoke  would  destroy  every  kind  of  painting  on 
plaster. 

Mr.  Fergussox  fully  agreed  with  all  that  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Layard.  As  regarded  the  em- 
ployment of  red  colours  in  mosaic,  he  said  that  at 
Constantinople  there  are  some  reds  which  are 
brilliant  beyond  brilliancy.  These  were  found 
not  in  St.  Sophia's,  but  in  the  ether  churches. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  that  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been  treated  by 
Mr.  Layard.  It  was  unfortunately  the  case  that 
our  modern  decorators  had  not  succeeded  as  they 
ought  to  have  done  in  making  their  work  durable. 
He  (Mr.  Scott)  could  not  see  why  this  should  be 
so,  except  in  London,  where  exceptional  influences 
operated.  Decoratfirs  always  said  that  they  must 
use  oil  or  turpentine,  or  some  vehicle  of  that 
kind,  and  that  if  they  painted  in  distemper  their 
work  would  perish  at  once,  although  when  they 
painted  in  oil  or  turpentine  their  work  was  com- 
monly found  to  fail  from  the  most  obvious  of  all 
causes— because  the  oil  or  turpentine  in  the 
paint  prevented  the  damp  in  the  walls  from 
exuding  through  the  surface,  as  it  did  in  old  times- 
As  we  did  not  succeed  in  fresco  painting,  then, 
nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  iind 
another  material.  Mosaics,  though  not  largely 
used  in  the  ancient  art  of  this  country,  was  never, 
theless,  not  objected  to  by  the  medi;eval  artists, 
as  is  proved  by  several  instances.  In  Westminster 
Abbey  there  are  remains  of  mosaic  which  have 
stood  to  the  present  day  unmolested  e.tcept  by  the 
hands  of  pickers  and  stealers.  That  the  work  in 
the   Abbey   was   done   on   the   spot   there   were 


curious  proofs.  The  marble  is  our  own  Purbeck, 
and  in  the  concrete  beneath  the  floor  were  found 
the  chippings  of  the  plass  mosaics.  The  work  was 
evidently  done  by  Italians.  In  mosaic,  strong 
lines,  such  as  were  seen  in  brasses,  shou'd  be 
adhered  to.  The  shades  should  be  expressed  by 
sinale  lines,  and  not  by  hatching.  Mr.  Scott 
concluded  by  alluding  to  the  mosaic  work  now 
being  executed  in  Wolsey's  Chapel,  Windsor,  by 
Messrs.  Salviati  and  Co  ,  and  also  to  the  mosaics 
for  the  Albert  Memorial,  Hyde  Park.  The  cement 
used  for  the  latter  would  be,  he  said,  that  usually 
used  by  Dr.  Salviati,  which  had  great  touuhness 
(although  nothing  like  so  hard  as  common  cements) 
and  promised  durability.  With  regard  to 
"  stopping  "  the  joints  he  (Mr.  Scott)  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  to  use  common  boiled  oil, 
taking  great  care  that  the  plaster  was  well  dried 
first. 

Mr.  L.iYARD,  in  responding,  said  that  the 
general  appearance  of  the  work  at  Windsor  was 
8  itisf actory .  In  all  such  works,  however,  there 
was  generally  plenty  to  criticise  and  abundance 
of  critics,  but  his  general  inclination  was  to  take 
a  work  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  detached  parts. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH,  CROYDON. 

THIS  church  is  being  built  for  the  English  Pres- 
byterian body  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Tho- 
mas Barker,  architect,  Croydon.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  transepts,  and  will  have  a  tower  and 
spire  rising  to  a  height  of  120ft.  A  two-story 
building  adjoins,  which  will  be  used  for  vestries, 
living  and  class  rooms,  and  large  school  room. 
The  whole  is  being  carried  out  in  red  brick  and 
Bath  stone,  with  malm  facings  inside,  and  when 
completed  will  cost  £4,000,  exclusive  of  site.  Mr. 
J.  PoUard,  of  Croydon,  is  the  builder. 


RrFERENCE  TO   PLAN. 


A.  Porch. 

B.  Toner. 

C.  Lobby. 
E.  Vestry. 


F.   Public  Vestry. 

G-  G.  Class  Rooms. 

H.    Verger's  LiviDg-room. 

I.  Verger's  Sleepiog-roora. 


NEW  STREET  SIGNAL. 

AN  experiment  is  being  tried  this  week  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Sax  by  and  Farmer,  the 
railway  signal  engineers,  by  means  of  which  sema- 
phore signals  and  coloured  lights  will  be  made  use 
of  to  regulate  the  street  traflnc  A  pillar  has 
been  erected  close  to  the  entrance  to  Palace-yard. 
It  is  of  an  ornamental  character,  and  it  is  about 
22ft.  high  above  the  flagstone  at  its  base.  The 
centre  of  the  semaphore  arms,  which  are  4ft.  long 
and  1ft.  broad,  is  ISft.  above  the  fligstones,  and 
the  centre  of  the  bull's  eye  a  little  over  20ft. 
high.  The  pillar  will  display  three  semaphore 
arms,  two  of  which  wi  1  face  Bridge-street  and 
Great  George  street,  of  course  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  will  apply  to  the  traffic  in  these  direc- 
tions. The  third  arm  will  face  Parliament  street  on 
the  left,  and  will  extend  in  the  direction  of  Bridge- 
street,  and  apply  to  the  traffic  between  Parliament- 
street  and  Bridge-street.  The  arms  will  be  moved 
simultaneously  by  one  action  on  the  part  of  the 
constable  in  charge.  If  he  desires  to  stop  the 
passage  of  vehicles  or  horses  he  pulls  out  a  hori- 
zontal bar  conveniently  adjusted  near  the  base  of 
the  pillar,  and  this  acting  upon  the  mechanism 
within  the  pillar  brings  the  arms  to  the  horizon- 
tal position,  and  turns  on  the  red  light  by  the 
same  pull.  The  bar  has  catches  on  its  under 
edgefor  keeping  the  arms  at  the  two  positions.  The 
only  other  position  that  the  arms  will  take  is  the 
slope  to  the  angle  of  90  deg.,  which  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  green  light.  The  sloping  position  and 
green  light  prescribe  caution,  or  relaxed  pace  in 
passing  over  the  crossing.  The  lights  will  be  gaa 
jets,  with  burnished  reflectors  behind  them,  and 
in  front  a  magnifying  lens  of  6in.  diameter,  with 
green  and  red  glasses  intervening  according  to  the 
working  of  the  apparatus.  The  change  in  colour  is 
accomplished  by  the  apparatus  fitted  in  the  interior 
of  the  lamp  box,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  "  spec- 
tacle "disc  provision.  The  pillar  is  coloured  bri .  ht 
green,  relieved  with  gilding  ;  and  the  semaphore 
arms,  which  are  curved  on  the  edges,  and  narrower 
at  the  inner  than  the  outer  ends,  are  coloured 
bright  red  with  a  gold  border.  If  the  experimen. 
tal  signal  station  prove  successful,  it  is  likely  that 
the  system  may  be  applied  extensively  and  advan. 
tageously. 

• 

The  lectures  on  sculpture  will  not  be  given  at 
the  Royal  Academy  this  season. 


» 
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(JUARTER    PLAN    AT    B.B. 
LOOKING    DOWN. 


QUARTER     PLAN     AT     A. A 
LOOKI  NC    DOWN. 
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MEASURED  AND  DRAWN   BYJ.P.  SEDDON. 
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FOUNTAIN  IN  FRONTJOF  SAYN  CHURCH. 


FOUNTAIN  IN    FRONT  OF    SAYN 
CHURCH. 

NEAR  Beudorf,  on  the  Rhine,  iu  a  ravine 
among  the  hills  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  tiver,  is  the  old  church  of  Sayn,  once  an  abbey. 
Though  not  extensive  it  has  many  points  of  in- 
terest, and  among  them  may  be  reckoned  the 
pretty  fountain  which  stands  before  the  west 
front.  We  give  a  view  of  it  from  Mr.  Seddon's 
work  entitled  "  Rambles  in  the  Ruine  Provinces," 
together  with  a  plan  and  elevation  to  scale  from 
measurements  taken  by  him.  The  material  in 
which  it  is  executed  is  dark  limestone.  It  is  evi- 
dently  of  the  Transitional  period,  probably  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 


luil^iitg  |itte([igencc. 


OHUROHES    AND    OHAPELS. 
The  new  church  of   St.   Stephen,    South    Dul- 
wich,  was  consecrated  on    Saturday  week.       Mr 
Charles  Barry  is  the  architect,    and  the  cost   has 
been  between  £8,000  and  £9,000. 

A  new  Congregational  Chapel  was  opened  at 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is 
built  of  red  and  white  facing  hricks,  with  Ancast-r 
stone  dressings,  and  seats  TOO  persons,  at  an  inclu- 
sive cost  of  about  £2,000.  Messrs.  Innocent  and 
Brown,  of  Sheffield,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
S.  Sherwin,  of  Widebargate,  the  contractor. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Dean  ani  Chapter  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral  last  week,  Mr.  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  the  architect  to  the  cathedral,  exhibited  tis 
designs  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir,  which  have 
been  long  under  anxious  consideration.  The 
plans  obtained  the  cordial  and  unanimous  ap 
proval  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  Mr.  Scott  re- 
ceived instructions  to  begin  the  work  without  de- 
lay. The  nave  will  be  immediately  p'  epared  for 
the  celebration  of  Divine  service  during  the  time 
occupied  by  the  performance  of  this  work.  The 
choir  when  thus  restored  will  bo  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  architecture  in  the  country. 
The  estimate  for  the  work  now  to  be.  begun  is 
about  £15,000,  The  amount  of  the  estimate  for 
the  whole  contemplated  restoration  is  about 
£iO,000. 

On  Wednesday  week  a  new  Presbyterian  Church 
was  opened  at  Lewes.  The  style  is  Lombardic, 
and  accommodation  is  provided  for  400  persons. 
A,ttMched  to  the  church  are  vestries  and  commo- 
dious school  rooms.  The  cost  has  been  £2,500  ; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton,  of  Reading,  being  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Dulwich,  the  c  ntractor. 


The  iirat  contract  for  the  restoration  of 
Stathern  Church  has  been  completed.  The  tower 
has  been  opened  out  to  the  church  :  a  section  of 
the  old  pewing  has  been  removed  from  the  nave 
and  aisle  and  replaced  with  suostantial  oak 
benches.  The  interior  of  the  chancel  has  been 
completely  restored  and  6tted  with  ornamental 
oak  benches.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  and 
Leicester,  was  the  architect  engaged  in  the  resto- 
ration, and  the  works  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  J. 
Fast,  of  Melton  Mowbray. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Asaph,  Eirmiugham,  waa 
consecrated  on  Tue.sday  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. The  plan  consists  of  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  and  vestry  underneath  the 
chancel.  The  builder's  estimate,  exclusive  of 
tower  and  spire,  was  £5,4J3,  but  the  cost  of  land 
an_d  other  charges  increased  the  amount  to  nearly 
£7,000  The  warming  arrangements  are  very 
good,  and  have  been  carried  out  by  the  London 
Warming  and  Ventilating  Company.  Mr.  V. 
Phomison,  of  Bennet's  hill,  was  the  .architect, 
and  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Son,  of  Handsworth,  the 
builders. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  East  Bar- 
net,  Herts,  was  reopened  on  Saturday,  November 
28,  after  restoration  and  enlargement.  The  church 
is  one  of  some  interest,  having  been  erected  iu  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  by  an  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  for  the  spiritual  benetitof  the  poor  in- 
habitants of  that  locality  engaged  in  wood-cutting 
in  the  then  surrounding  forest,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ancient  fabric  still  remains.  The 
additions  consist  of  a  new  south  aisle  built  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture,  with  walls 
faced  with  Kentish  rag  stone,  and  windows 
and  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The  roof,  framed 
with  open  timbers,  ia  covered  with  Staffordshire 
tiles.  The  arcade,  opening  from  the  ancient  nave, 
is  of  two  arches,  supported  by  a  polished  marble 
shaft  with  richly  carved  capital.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  the  contractors 
beiug  Messrs.  Dove,  of  Islington. 

Shottisham  Church,  Suffolk,  has  just    been   re- 
opened after  restoration  at  a  cost  of  £1,200.     Mr.  I 
Edward  Hakewell  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Luff,  of  Ipsnrich,  the  builder.     New  school-rooms 
adjoining  the  church  are  now  being  built. 

Kirtling  Church,  Cambridgeshire,  was  reopened 
on  Thursday  week,  after  undergoing  considerable 
alterations  and  additions.  The  north  wall  haa 
been  rebuilt,  and  a  new  aisle  and  new  roof  to  the 
entire  fabric  have  been  erected.  Messrs.  Clarke  and 
Holland,  of  Newmarket,  are  the  arcbitecta.  The 
warming  apparatus  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Weeks  and  Co.,  of  Chelsea,  and  the  carved  pulpit, 
reading  desk,  and  open  benches  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Tooley,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
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l^-^-f'stfr)  tut  on.  of  hi.  Kr.t.cU  on  .tuin  0^1  U 

m^nn  ty  win  ,>,  to  l.y  .h.  found.,"'' It^  «r    . 

t_.^,000.  tU.  whole  of  th.  expen«,  b^i„g  u.ra«  by 

The  parish  church  of    H»l««r.,rth.  SulTolk    wu 

added.  The  wall,  are  of  rubbl^  with  ouoioi 
-tringcour^,.,,  and  enricbmeut-  of  Por.Una'.toD*; 

and  two  aisles,  but  another  north  «ij„  «■„  ,.|.W 
ouMKlo  the  original  ouo  many  yi.»r.  af>  The 
aisle  just  added  i,  .  corr<..,..odinK  ou.  out.i.l.  Ih« 
south  aisle      The  church  is  cvm.c.uently  of  grZ 

icct,  and  the  work  «u  done  by  local  oontr»clori. 

Beighton  Church  waa  reop»D«l  on  the  3r,l  in>t 
after  restoration  under  the  dirwtio,,  .,f  Mr' 
Ro  linson.  architect,  of  l'he.t.Tliel,l.  Tbr  L.a!l,r» 
at  the  western  end  has  b-en  n-inovcl,  the  wr.tcrn 
arch  thrown  open,  and  the  highl«ck  t^w,  ,,. 
paced  by  benches  of  slane.!  pitchpinc  The 
ancient  entrance  to  the  roodloft,  «n.l  a  Norman 
arch  over  the  Pointer!  arch  .enarating  the  nave 
from  the  chancel,  whi.h  wore  both  dUcovBred 
during  the  progress  of  Iho  work.,  have  been 
entirely  restored.  The  Tudor  roof  ha,  Ueu  ro- 
[.laced  by  one  raised  to  the  original  pilch  Tl»» 
Mulders  were  Messrs.  A=l,  and  Claylon,  of 
bheflield. 

Bt:iLDI.-(GS. 
The  new  parish  school  at  Orimilon*  baa  b««D 
completed  and  opened  by  a  .iiccM.ful  batiar 
Ihe  building  con«i»ta  of  a  large  schoolroom  ante, 
room,  and  outonicos.  lied  brick  and  '.tone 
dressings  are  the  materials  used,  and  a  bell  gabia 
m  west  side  forms  a  feature  in  the  building.  Th« 
contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Whait  ami  Wood- 
ford, who  have  carried  out  the  works  under  Iha 
superintendence  of  .Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  arcliiUwt 
Melton  and  Leicester.  ' 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Boloey  National 
Schools,  Sussex,  waa  laid  on  Satunlay  laH,  by 
Lady  Victoria  Wellealcy.  AccommwUtion  is  pro- 
vided for  130  children.  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry 
are  the  architects,  anri  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Starring- 
ton,  IS  the  builder.     The  eatimatod  cost  is  £1,000. 

New  national  schools  wen)  opened  at  Newhavru 
on  Monday  week.  The  stylo  is  Gothic,  and  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  200  children.  Mesar*. 
Habershon,  Brock,  and  Webb  were  the  architecta, 
and  Jlr.  Slorling,  of  Seaford,  the  biiildor.  Tho 
cost  waa  £(iOO. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  \\'hiteha"en,  will  reopen  at 
Christmas,  after  having  undergone  a  cumplets 
transformation  intcrnallv,  from  dcaigna  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  bhepherd,  architect. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  piece  of  land 
situated  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  I'aradisa- 
streets,  Liverpool,  which  has  remiinMl  so  long 
vacant,  ia  about  to  be  built  upon.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  building  will  bedev"t.d  t> shops,  the  upper 
stories  to  offices,  lic.  The  style  adi>|>t«d  ia  Gothic, 
and  the  elevations  will  be  executed  in  atone.  The 
architecta  employed  are  Messrs.  Ilaigh  and  Co.,  of 
LiverpooL 

Tho  mania  for  theatre  building,  «o  prevalent  of 
late  in  London,  hasext^'Urled  to  GlaKgow.  Ilitlierlo 
only  one  theatre  has  existed  there,  but  there  are 
now  three.  The  most  rccrntly  opcnrxl  houfo  ia 
the  Colosseum,  which  baa  been  orect^l  by  Mr. 
J.  S  Baylis,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000.  E«|«Tiil 
care  is  taken  for  tho  comfort  of  the  audniice. 
A  remarkable  f<>aturo  in  tho  now  buildiog  is  the 
unusually  larg--  '.ji-voo  underneath  the  stage,  which 
is  30ft.  deep,  hiwn  "■;t  .f  tl..'  solid  rock.  Thia  ex- 
tensive apace  baa  been  pnjvided  to  facilit4t«  tho 
production  of  the  numerous  rlTecta  which  lb« 
realistic  drama  demands. 

The  Woolwich  Doanlof  Ouanliaoa  oontemplat* 


building  a  new  workhouse  on  th  '  *  '  •  r  irl  of 
Plumstead  common  (tho  ni«Mt  r  f  thn 

whole  district,  and  the  farthest  I,  ■  _  .r  of 
tho  united  |ariahes),  rncluaiug  fur  Ibal 
purpose  twelve  acrea  of  land,  tho  only 
alleged  ailvant-igo  being  that  Und  is  cheap. 
Apart  from  the  sanitary  question,  and  alao 
that  of  convenienc<»,  a  medical  cnDt^inj-'prary 
aaka  whether  the  brtard,  cbargc^l  with  other  r«. 
s[>onsibilitiea  than  tho  apparent  saving  of  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  has  counted  the  coat  of  dfttroy- 
ing  one  of  the  few  open  apacea  still  rtaorrad  near 
to  our  crowded  dtiea. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon  the  foundation  stone  of 
a  new  Weekyan  School  was  laid  at  Fareley,  near 
Bradford,  Toikshire.  The  style  adopted  is  Italian. 
Thebuildingwillbe  constructed  of  Horsforth  stone, 
and  will  accommodate  500  scholars,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000.  Messrs.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.  Nelson,  of  Leeds, 
are  the  architects,  their  design  having  been  selected 
in  competition. 

The  Globe  Theatre,  in  Newcastle-street,  Strand, 
which  hag  been  erected  on  part  of  the  site  of  the 
unfinished  Strand  Hotel,  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day week.  The  lessee,  Mr.  Sefton  Parry,  has 
been  his  own  architect  in  the  matter,  he  feeling 
himself  qualified  so  to  act  from  his  large  expe- 
riences of  theatre  building,  both  in  England  and 
America.  Construction  may  not  suffer  by  such 
au  arrangement,  but  icsthetics  may.  The 
theatre  is  a  circular  building,  thus  in  a  degree 
conforming  to  its  name.  The  boxes  are  on  a 
level  with  the  street  pavement,  but  the  pit  and 
stage  are  12ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
The  new  house  is  about  equal  to  the  Olympic  in 
size,  but  the  accommodation  is  said  to  be  far 
superior,  and  the  ornamentation  more  attractive. 
Nearly  2,01)0  spectators  can  be  accommodated, 
all  of  whom  will  have  a  clear  view  of  the  stage. 
The  works  were  executed  by  Mr.  S.  Simpson, 
who  also  built  the  new  Holborn  theatre. 

A  new  school  has  been  erected  at  Gaddesby,  at 
the  sole  cost  of  E.  H.  Cheney,  Esq.,  of  Gaddesby 
Hall.  The  part  at  present  erected  is  one  division 
of  a  Uock  of  buildings  which,  when  complete,  will 
consist  of  separate  school-rooms  for  both  sexes, 
and  dwellioge  for  master  and  mistress.  The 
building  is  Gothic,  of  an  ornamental  character, 
and  is  of  superior  red  pressed  bricks  with  Bath 
Btone  dressings.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  sup- 
ported on  carved  corbels,  and  the  walls  inside  are 
of  pressed  brick,  doing  away  with  any  need  of 
plastering.  Messrs.  Herbert,  of  Leicester,  were 
the  contractors ;  and  Mr.  R.  \V.  Johnson,  archi- 
tect, of  Melton  and  Leicester,  furnished  the 
designs. 

The  new  temperance  hall  and  institute  at 
Finedon  was  opened  last  week.  The  site  is 
detached,  having  streets  all  round.  The  building, 
which  is  two  stories  high,  comprises — ou  the 
ground  floor — entrance  and  staircases,  reading- 
room,  spacious  club  room,  kitchen,  and  dwelling- 
house  for  hallkeeper,  and  over  the  whole  of  these 
is  the  hall  proper,  which  is  a  lofty,  well-lighted 
rouui  with  handsome  i>peu-timbered  roof.  The 
building  is  of  red  Finedon  stone,  with  Box  stone 
dressings,  and  is  Gothic  in  character.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Henson,  builder, 
of  Finedon,  from  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  R.  W.  Jchnson,  architect,  of  Mel- 
ton and  Leicester. 


TO  C0BRESP0NDSNX3. 

To  Our  Readers, — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  bosi- 
nesa  of  the  Paper  shoidd  be  addre.s3ed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVEN'T  GARDEN,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  most  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


BEtETvED.-H.  H.— B.  0— W.  H.  C— F.  and  Son.— 
E.  B.  P.-P.  M.  M.-C.  P.— I.  ,aiid  W.-I.  C.  J.— S.  W 
and  Co.— W.  C— C.  T.— ■•  Two  little  Goths."-"  Vincent  " 
—  E.  8.- H.  H.-I.  P.  L.-T.  R  — "  Fairplay."-a  G.  H. 
— B.  ].— H  M  — E.  W.  G.-I  H.-G.  U.  G  — B.T.-G.  M. 
— C.  S.  W.— J.  M.  S.,  "Her  Majesty's  Theatre  "  next  week. 
— J  M.  S,  "The  Art  of  Eoiopean  Decoration  of  Churches" 
nest  week. 

A  Regclar  Scbscbieer. — The  contract  price  for  the 
working  men's  institute  illustrated  in  last  weeks  BuiLD- 
IXO  ^EW3  was  £1,210.  but  the  total  coat,  including  the  flt- 
tin^js  and  fnrniahing  of  lecture  hall,  reading-room,  <fec.,  to- 
gether with  architect's  commisaion,  was  about  £1,440. 


€mt5p\\km. 


LOCAL  BOARDS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bdildinq  News. 
Sib, — I  trust  you  will  permit  the  correspondence 
which  will  doubtless  ensue  from  the  letter  of  "A 
Ratepayer,"  in  your  Intercommunication  column 
last  week  but  one,  to  appear  in  your  general  corre- 
spondence, as  I  am  sure  the  hardships  and  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  various  local  boards  to  archi- 
tects and  their  clients  are  such  that  most  will 
have  something  to  1  elate.  With  the  intention  in 
the  first  instance  of  improving  the  social  and  sani- 
tary condition  of  dwellings,  the  Public  Health  Act 
baa  been  so  fettertd  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  vari- 
ous districts  that  it  becomes  not  only  arbitrary  but 


tyrannical.  There  would  not  be  much  to  complain 
of  if  the  Metropolis  Building  and  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts  were  applied  to  the  suburbs  ;  but  when 
these  are  added  to  and  each  district  has  require- 
ments peculiar  to  itself,  the  diiSculty  of  carrying 
out  works  in  three  or  four  different  places  may 
be  judged.  I  will  not  take  up  your  space 
by  enumerating  what  I  consider  the  reason- 
able objections  to  the  Act  and  bye-laws,  but  will 
only  say  that  in  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
London  a  detailed  copy  of  the  plans  and  sections 
drawn  to  a  certain  scale  and  a  speciiicatiou  of  the 
materials  used  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  local 
surveyor  a  fortnight  before  the  building  is  com- 
menced, and  no  house  is  to  be  let  without  his 
certificate  that  the  requirements  of  the  board  have 
been  carried  out.  The  questitiu  asked  by  '*  A 
Ratepayer  "  is  an  important  one,  and  it  appears 
that  the  local  magistrates  catt  only  decide  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  and  the  bye-laws  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Home  Secretary. — I  am,  &c. , 

J.D.  M. 

GROTESQ.UES. 

Sii!, — Your  corre.=pondeut,  "  A.  R.  T.,"  has 
blown  Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  trumpet,  in  your  last 
impression,  with  an  extravagance  which  may 
surely  induce  that  gentleman,  if  he  cares  for  the 
opinion  of  any  but  media'val  fanatics,  to  say, 
"Save  me  from  my  friends."  I  think  that  a  great 
many  of  your  readers  will  endorse  the  remarks  of 
"  G.  S.  A."  in  a  previous  number.  I  can  certainly 
say,  both  for  myself  and  for  others  who  are  known 
to  me,  that  we  have  had  quite  enough  of  Mr. 
Smith's  grotesques,  and  cannot  tell  why  we  are  to 
be  blessed  with  such  a  a  number  of  them,  uuless 
as  examples  of  a  good  free  toiteh  iu  lithographing, 
ou  which  head  I  give  Mr.  Smith  all  credit,  and 
only  wish  that  his  evident  talents  were  made  use 
of  in  producing  less  absurd  aud  disagreeable 
forms.  Nor  can  I  deny  that  Mr.  Smith's  gro- 
tesques— qua.  grotesques — exhibit  a  good  deal  of 
ingenuity  and  invention  ;  but,  to  my  thinking, 
the  revival  of  this  hizarre  method  of  decoration 
as  a  part  of  architectural  design  in  the  present 
day  is  simply  a  <)ro  s  anl  childish  absurdity,  and 
is  one  of  those  things  which  tend  to  bring  the 
profession  of  architecture  into  contempt  among 
educated  and  philosophical  persons  among  the 
outsiders.  In  what  used  to  be  termed  the  "  Dark 
Ages,"  which  are  now  dressed  out  as  the  "  Me- 
di;Bval  Period,"  such  a  style  of  decoration  was  the 
expression  of  a  genuine  belief  iu  the  horrible  and 
the  monstrous — how  genuine  any  one  must  be 
aware  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  legends 
of  diablerie  and  witchcraft  of  those  times.  That 
it  should  be  solemnly  reproduced  now,  and  that 
architects  of  reputation,  who  in  other  matters 
show  evidence  of  refined  and  educated  minds, 
should  be  content  to  disfigure  their  churches  (and 
offices  also,  for  the  leprosy  is  spreading  to  "  secu- 
lar "  buildings)  with  l^gures  which  seem  only 
meant  to  frighten  children,  is  only  a  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  people  can  become  blinded  to  any 
absurdity  when  they  once  go  in,  through  thick 
and  thin,  for  any  popular  movement  in  art. 
None  but  those  architects  whose  judgment  and 
eye  has  become  utterly  diseased  by  their  exclusive 
study  and  blind  admiration  of  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  ages,  could  seriously  set  them 
selves  to  work  to  perpetrate  such  things  ;  and  it 
would  astonish  some  of  these  gentlemen,  perhaps, 
if  they  could  hear  the  tone  in  which  such  absurdi- 
ties are  commented  upon  by  highly-educated  and 
intellectual  men  out  of  the  profession,  who  are 
sufficiently  masters  of  their  reason  to  be  aware  of 
the  origin  and  real  tendency  ot  this  current  of 
barbarism.  Even  in  an  archceological  point  of 
view,  the  interest  of  these  things  has  been  much 
exaggerated.  If  the  builders  of  Canterbury,  for 
instance,  had  no  better  taste  than  to  spend  their 
time  in  carving  the  two  heads  delineated  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  your  last  number,  were  it  not,  perhaps, 
better  to  allow  this  melancholy  fact  to  pass  into 
oblivion  ?  But,  when  a  writer  begins,  like 
"  A.  R.  T.,"  to  talk  about  these  grotesques 
"suggesting  the  embodiment  in  material  of  a  real 
and  soul-felt  religion  which  had  almost  died  out, 
aud  is  now  being  happily  revived,"  it  is  impossible 
to  read  such  stuff  with  patience.  In  the  name  of 
goodness,  of  what  sort  of  a  "  religion  "  are  these 
precious  producLions  the  embodiment,  e.\cept  of 
one  of  abject  and  ignorant  terror  and  superstition, 
such  as  we  know  diil  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
any  attempt  at  the  reproduction  of  which  would 
be  met  by  the  laughter  of  the  common-sense  public 
and  the  unmixed  scorn  of  all  minds  of  a  higher  cl.as.i? 
I  have  not  tho  slightest  hostility  to  Mr.  Moyr 
Smith,   who  appears  at  least  to  be  a  very  clever 


and  effective  draughtsman ;  it  is  against  the 
whole  "grotesque"  movement,  the  absurdity  of 
wantonly  disllguring  our  kuildings  in  this  way, 
that  I  inveigh.  To  put  such  things  gravely  be- 
fore us  as  "  art,"  to  decorate  our  churches  with 
the  most  odious  and  uncouth  forms  that  can  be 
invented,  is  simply  an  insult  to  common  sense  and 
to  artistic  feeling. — I  am,  &c  , 

H.  H.  Statham. 
5,  Bita\ifc-Vuilding3,  Liverpool. 


MODERN  FURNITURE. 

SlK, — A  quotation  from  Mr.  Eastlake's  work,  in 
your  last  number,  contains  the  passage  : — "  Chairs 
are  invariably  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  ugliness  with  the 
least  possible  comfort."  Mr.  Eastlake,  I  suppose, 
was  here  speaking  of  the  upright  curve  or  orna- 
mental turn  usually  tiven  to  the  chair-back. 
Although  this  ts  often  ugly  I  think  that,  for 
lightnes-s,  convenience  of  grasping,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  bruises,  the  cliair-back  should  generally 
be  a  curved  rail ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
curve  of  chair-b.icks  as  usually  made  is  j^rong  on 
plan.  Instead  of  being  concave  to  the  body  it 
should  be  slightly  coiit'c'.r,  and  in  the  middle,  from 
the  top  to  the  seat,  should  run  a  pad  which  would 
fill  the  hollow  of  the  spine  and  really  support  the 
body.  On  leaning  back  in  an  ordinary  chair  the 
shoulder  blades  touch  first,  and  iu  order  to  rest 
the  spine  the  body  is  curled  up  slightly  (contracting 
the  chest) — a  position  by  no  means  healthy,  and 
often  causing  (to  me,  at  all  events)  a  feeling  of 
oppression  ;  but  introduce  a  thin  bolster  So  that 
the  shoulder  blades  may  be  thrown  slightly  back 
and  the  spine  rested,  and  immediately  relief  ia 
felt  aocl  the  hreathing  becomes  freer.  Of  course, 
to  be  comfortable  the  back  legs  ot  a  chair  should 
be  shorter  than  the  front. 

I  suppose  this  idea  is  not  new,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  if  chaiis  ou  this  principle  are  made  by 
any  London  firm. — I  am,  &o.,  A.  C.  G. 

10,  Brecknock  crescent,  December  2. 


THE  MEASUREMENT   OF  IRREGULAE 
PLANE  FIGURES. 

Sir, — It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readcrg 
of  your  valuable  columns  if  I  advance  a  litt  e  on 
the  measurement  of  irregular  plane  figures.  It  is 
generally  the  cvistom  of  surveyors  to  employ  some 
mode  of  straighieniog  the  crooked  bounds  in  order 
to  condense  the  calculation  and  render  the  opera- 
tion simple ;  exactness  seems  to  have  first  called 
for  the  use  of  the  parallel  rule,  to  continually 
reduce  the  sides  of  the  polygon  to  a  figure 
having  one  side  less,  but  which  will  contain  the 
same  area.  It  is  grounded  on  Euclid's  proposition 
of  reducing  a  trapezium  to  a  triangle,  but  the 
method  is  too  tedious  for  general  practice,  and  the 
one  mostly  adopted  seems  a  horn  ruler  or  strip 
of  glass,  and  the  parts  of  the  figure  are  equalised 
by  inspection.  It  has  been  thought  advisable, 
from  the  numeral  figures  required  to  work  out  a 
large  plan,  to  abandon  calculation  altogether,  aud 
reduce  the  process  to  a  mechanical  operation,  to 
do  which  several  ingenious  means  have  been 
resorted  to,  the  most  novel  ot  which  that 
occurs  to  my  remembrance  is  to  cut  to  pieces 
the  original  mass  and  weigh  the  parts  in  a  delicate 
balance,  the  area  beimj  deducible  from  tabulated 
results,  but  from  many  ioaccui  ate  results  I  have 
not  seen  the  system  practised  a  long  time.  The 
most  modern  practitioners  make  use  of  an  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose,  which,  exclusive  of 
damaging  the  plan,  registers  the  contents  complete 
and  safe  without  any  calculation,  and  thereby 
does  away  with  the  liability  to  error  which  will 
be  sure  to  creep  iu  iu  vast  numbers  of  figures. 
Tracing  paper  is  procured  of  good  quality  and 
lines  ruled  thereon  one  chain  apart ;  it  is  then 
placed  over  the  figure  whose  area  is  required  ;  the 
instrument,  which  consists  of  a  thin  strip  of  wood 
and  a  brass  sUder,  is  placed  over  the  tracing  paper, 
and  by  means  of  a  hair  in  the  slider,  the  irregular 
parts  at  either  end  of  each  strip,  are  equalised  by 
the  eye;  from  the  first  strip  the  instrument  is 
taken  to  the  next  strip,  and  so  on  to  the  whole 
figure  ;  the  contents  are  then  read  off  at  once  ia 
acrts,  roods,  and  poles.  Another  most  simple 
and  reliable  practice  which  I  haie  frequently 
adopted  is  to  rule  tracing  paper  all  over  in  squares 
of  one  chain  each,  laying  the  same  over  the  irre- 
gular figure  and  then,  counting  the  squares  for 
the  contents,  the  broken  squares  at  the  extremes 
of  the  figures  are  judged  of  in  content  by  inspec- 
tion. If  some  of  your  readers  will  look  to  these 
things,  much  valuable  time   may    be  saved   and 
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many  errors  prevented,  and  if  I  have  not 
explained  these  things  so  clearly  as  I  ought,  I 
shall  he  happy  to  furnish  practical  information 
thereon. — I  am,  &c., 

RoBET  Carpenter,  Land  Surveyor. 
Builder's  and  Cnntractor's  Offices,  High- street, 
Great  Marlow,  December  7. 


GRAY'S  INN  SQUARE. 

Sir, — Going  into  this  square  (north)  the  other 
day  I  was  struck  with  its  extremely  dismal 
character  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ease  and 
cheapness  with  which  it  could  be  greatly  improved. 
It  win  bo  remembered  that  it  is  a  large  quad- 
rangle enclosed  by  very  old  houses  of  uninviting 
appearance,  mostly  in  want  of  a  thorough  renova- 
tion, and  the  general  area  is  a  dull  monotonous 
extent  of  bare  gravel  without  any  relief  How  very 
simple  it  would  be,  and  how  moderate  the  cost  to  a 
wealtliy  society  like  that  of  Gray's  Inn,  if  a  small 
pleasure  ground  were  laid  out  in  the  centre  of  this 
quadrangle,  the  same  as  in  any  other  London 
*' square."  To  have  grass,  trees,  aud  evergreen 
shrubs  in  this  I  aid  and  desolate  j  iaje  would  be  a 
vast  improvement.  Those  will  form  the  best  idea 
of  the  change  who  remember  the  alterations  made 
to  Kenningtou-common  (now  Kenuington-park), 
Bartholomew  Hospital  grounds,  and  Paddington- 
green,  from  a  similar  state  of  neglect  aud  ugliness 
to  improvement  and  beauty.  If  it  were  thought 
any  object  to  have  exceedingly  direct  access  from 
side  to  side  of  the  square,  a  path  might  be  made 
across  the  enclosure,  or  the  garden  could  be  laid 
out  in  a  circular  form,  so  that  only  a  small 
detour  would  be  necessary.  I  am  sure  there  is 
wealth  enough,  I  am  sure  there  is  intelligence 
enough,  and  I  hope  and  trust  there  is  activity 
and  energy  encugh  iu  the  honourable  society  to 
effect  this  salutary  adornment  to  its  property 
forthwith.— I  am,  &c.,  H.  R.  P. 


Intercommunication. 


QUESTIONS, 

11162.1 — ROOFS.— Will  some  able  correspondent  show 
me  geometrically  how  to  determme  the  proper  strength  for 
the  prinoipaU  to  a  roof  of  4S.ft.  span  -the  principals  to  bo 


Cross  section.     Scale  60ft.  to  liu. 
either  of  iron  or  wood,  to  be  12ft.  apart,  and  of  the  outline 
shown  in  the  diagram  ?— A.  B. 


11163.]— AREAS  OF  CIRCLES.— Can  anybody  give  me 
or  ttiU  me  where  I  can  get  the  dtmoii- 
Btration  of  the  followiiig  problem?  — 
To  describe  a  small  circle  (A)  within 
a  larger  one  (B)  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  circle  A  ehall  occupy  exactly 
half  the  area  of  the  circle  B ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  circle  A  were  taken  away 
it  would  leave  a  ring  of  exactly  its 
own  area  It  is  the  geometrical  de- 
monstration that  I  require.— C.  E.  O. 


[116*.]-THG  CHEAPEST  ROOF  FOR  BUlLDlNG.- 
Can  aoy  of  your  correspondents  give  me  the  necessary  in- 
formation upon  the  foUowinj  questions  by  your  nest  issue  . 
What  would  make  the  cheajwst  and  strongest  constructed 
roof  for  a  building  bein^' 45ft.  between  the  walls?  If  »n 
iron  roof,  what  should  be  the  proper  size  of  the  tie  rods, 
struts,  and  principal  rafters?  also  the  proper  distance  be- 
tween eacli  ppir  of  principals?  Supposing  the  bviildmg 
should  have  an  iron  roof,  I  shonid  then  cover  it  with  Ijin. 
boards,  and  the  boards  covered  with  Duchess's  slates.— 
William  Sands. 


[lieo.l-SUPERFICTAL  MEASUREMENT.  —  The  di" 
ametoni  of  circles  A.  B,  C.  aud  D  are  6ft.  I  ehAU  fee' 
obliged  if  some  kind  friend  would  inform  me  how  to  aacer- 


[1166.}— TE.ST  Vi'K  I'm  ::TI  A  Nl '  .  ;  vi  i  \  r  -. '  -  ■  ■ 
or  any  of  ray  broth.i  i->,.,l..,..  uif-nu  m.  uf  a  i.;:ui.U*ud 
ready  test  for  PonUnd  ccaieut?— Cement  Advocate. 

[1167.1-PAINTIN'G  ZlXC.-Ciui  anv  sul»criber  recom- 
mend a  com|X)sition  of  oil  colouw  that  will  Hdhoro  to  zinc 
and  resist  the  changes  of  the  atmo«ii!ioro  ?  I  flud  gn«t 
difficulty  iu  getting  oil  paint  to  Btick  on  at  all.  and  even 
then  it  is  by  do  means  dumble.— Village  Bvilder 


[ros  ]-CRusniNG  weight  of  drain*  pipes. - 

What  ia  the  crushing  weight,  or  fair  IoaU  for  n  ein,  and 
Uin.  stuneware  vitrified  drain  pipe  when  Mt  ont*ndublo  to 
benr.  supposing  their  average  length  l4.  bo 'ift  long?  »nd 
at  what  depth  should  tbey  bo  hud  hurizonUUy  under  a 
cart   road  to  be  out  of  danger  of  breaking  ?  —  Junatman 

.JuINLR, 


111G9.]— CHIMNICV  POTS— A  few  days  sinew  the  sweep 
swept  my  chimney  Iluo.\  and  a  day  or  to  after  down  came 
part  vf  a  chimney  pot  on  my  roof,  all  cauBod  by  the  top  v{ 
the  sweep's  broom.  I  Bhall  be  glad  to  learn  if  the  abomi- 
nable aud  everlasting  disgraceful  pot«  will  over  l>o  done 
away  with,  and  if  wo  are  to  retain  such  unsightly  orna 
nients  ;  and  if  there  ore  any  that  are  durable  and  that  cxn 
bj  recommended  to  bear  the  scraping  and  broomiog  of  the 
sweep?    Soot  O  ! 

[ino.)-\VEIGUT  OF  ICE.-What  is  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  ice?— Jack  Fro^t. 


[1171. ]-SYLVEdTER  STOVES— Can  any  of  yournumo- 
rous  readers  inform  me  whonj  Sylvester's  stoves,  formerly 
made  by  Allen  aud  Son,  Ulasgow,  are  now  to  be  obtained, 
or  who  has  the  patent  ?— jAUEid  W.  James. 


[U7-2  ]-INDIAX  IN'K.— How  can  Indian  ink  and  colour 
be  made  to  lay  well  on  tracing  cloth  ?— B. 


tn73.]-MAY'3  SYSTEM  OF  CON'CRETE  BLOCKS. 
— Will  some  one  please  inform  me  if  the  manufacture  of 
cemeut  concrete  blocks  (Mr.  May's  system)  la  the  subject  of 
a  patent?  and  if  ao,  ia  what  re9i>ect  is  it  claimetl  to  be 
a.  novelty  ?—CoxcRLTE  Bdilder. 


ta74.]-nOUSE  CISTERNS.— Would  you  or  some  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  how  the  contents  of  ci*t«ri>o 
for  house  supply  may  be  properly  calculated  ?  Eight  adults 
and  12  children  under  7  years  of  age  occupy  a  house,  and 
the  washing  is  done  on  the  premises.  It  is  proposed  to  fit 
up  two  cisterns  ;  one  to  be  supplied  from  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  sufficient  for  all  repiirements,  the  second  to 
receive  and  store  rain  water  from  the  roof*  only,  I  shall 
l)e  much  obliged  by  having  the  process  of  calculating  the 
necessaiy  contents  of  each  cistern  pointed  out,  Uenry 
Carter. 


[U:5.]  -STRENGTH  OF  BEAM  AND  CHAIN.- 1 
shall  feel  grateful  if  some  kind  fiiend  will  inform  me  what 
the  thickness  and  depth  of  a  cast-iron  beam  should  be  at 
a  b,  and  the  weight  that  should  be  built  on  its  end  to  sus- 
tain a  constant  weight  (A  a)  of  4  tons.  Also  the  thickness 
of  under  strut,  and  depth  of  g  h.     The  curved  dotted  strut 


would  look  best ;  and  if  adoptod,  of  what  Bcantling  "I'OoW 
it  be?  And  if  no  strut  were  provided  what  then  should  bo 
the  substance  of  a  b?  The  chain  susUining  the  weight 
being  lift.  6in.  long,  what  aubstanco  of  iron  sliould  the 
links  be  ?— William  Anvil. 


tain  the  superficial  measurement  of  E ;  and  again,  sup- 
posing the  said  circles  were  3iiQ.  diameter,  how  Ehould  i 
proceed  ?-  Gratitude. 


[1176  J-WEIGHT   OF   CEMEN"!    CONCRETE -What 

is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  yard  of  cement  coucroto?— T.  l.  W. 

fll77  1-HEDGES  AND  DITCHES.-If  In  the  annexed 
diajrram,  A  B  C  D  B,    the  dotted  lino  repro^nt.  a  hedg*. 

hedge,  which  enclose  a  pioco  of  land.  Id 
mesiauring  this  field  what  portion  of  the 
hedge  and  ditch  is  considered  aa  bolooging 
to  the  field,  and  what  distance  fro™  '"" 
centre  of  the  hedge  U  aUowod  for  the  ditch? 
An  answer  to  this  will  oblige.— Nix. 

ril73.1-DAMP-PROOF  PI^O^^^'O  -Prof—or  RoUo.- 
ton  of  Oxford,  in  some  remarks  on  "Scientific  Hou-o, 
aiding/'  recommends  that  th«  floor,  of  outhou^.^c^ 

?/opoS^ono"/ein1r^ientshoaldbeartothoothcr?-A.VTi- 

RaEUMATISM. 


HBFLIKS. 

[IIIM-STIIENOTII  OP  WAI.!A-If  "J  U'  wmU 
givo  ■  little  more  alUutiuii  lo  whst  I  aiAted  roaiwoUDC  thU 
qu«tion.  he  would  »m)  iheit  I  Late  not  m»do  ■  ■  mujjio," 
a»  he  t-rmB  il.  of  iho  o.ju*tiou.  P«h»i«  ho  would  bo  good 
enough  to  point  iHil  lu  >.aii  nrf.  *«»:•,?  u  ri.e  .tiTcieaM 
twlwcen  my  ciiiftHon  arid  hi?  .,  ,i  , 

only  "(Mrroct  cani  '      Hu  »^  ^,  t  J| 

are  the  kaiiie  aa  luiao.       And  i  .j, 

if  it  wero  puwiblo  for  anvouo  vm.  m,  r.r  u. 
percflire  by  tho  dottrd  liiioa  which  way  th«  «  ^ 
ntid  to  M!«  ihal  A  lioa  t.c«u  put,  bv  au  on^.i  ■[ 

the  wiMug  «i.io  uf  iho  wi.lL  Uu  raiusi..  »..  ,ur,ri.» 
tiutbbloa.  A  O  will  .xu«e.,urntly  ho  Iho  miiio  m  a  Mo  tiia 
cut ;  that  i»,  the  hori^uutal  duuuoo  from  the  i-jIuX.  A  to 
tho  conlro  of  gravity,  Hu  aaamuptlun  of  W  «  the  ««ifibt 
of  the  wall  fa  an  abaurdlty,  fur  the  weigh*  uf  the  whule  wall 
has  nothing-  to  do  with  the  .)U««tl.m  of  the  atrvuglh  aud 
Btability,  which  aro  always  calcniattfil  for  a  cro*.  action. 
oousidortMl  to  have  a  Iet>t;th  of  uue  lineal  fiwt  l'o->ple  ato 
very  apt  to  ooiitidrr  a  thing  a  "muddle"  wh-n  tl.e»  d<>  m-t 
ooniprohend  it.  Tho  oentre  of  gravity  of  ilr  wi!  ».!(.- 
posing  it  were  rocianguUr  in   ■h«|>o  and  I.  •• 

conBli>toiicy,    will,   of    txuirve,  l<t  Iti   the   n 
schoolboy  known      I  would  a-lfiMt  y.mr  0.1,  -. 

to  jump  mj  .illicitly  at  wrong  concbuioas.  -IIm  :    .->. 

[Uli  J— 1  am  much  nbligwl  to  "J.  L  "  fot  hueiplsDa- 
Uon  why  the  moment  of  the  earth  thoutd  U  .1 '  ii>  ci  fur 
stability.    Fur  a  rc<tAi.,  t 

gtvca  A  thlckncM   fur    -  ^ 

that  rr<}uirod  fur  o>imt:' '  '  '  t 

a  wall  of  any  utter  fuiin,  &«  Ui  the 
■ketch,  it  dun«  not  du  »>x  Thorvforo,  u 
it  to  be  taken  aa  a  general  rule,  appU> 
cable  in  all  laau,  tii  double  the  over- 
turning force  to  find  the  thicknoM  mpiirnl  fur  •Uhiltty, 
and  not  to  doable  the  Uiickuoaa  found  furotuUibrliim?  lua 

wall  of  this  form,  for  ioitance,  Ibe  weight  U .. —  ,W 

being  the  weight  of  a  cublo  foot,  and  Ita  momont  U 
WHD        2D        W  H  D«. 

J  — ,  tho  earth  or  watar  praaUog 


Then  If  O  =  raomout  of  oarth  or 
W  H  D». 


2  "3  3 

against  tho  vortical  side, 

water,  for  equilibrium  O  <■     ~  a      '  and  D  a 

and  if  thickness  thus  fo'in<l  U  to  t>*doublo4  for  atatiUtiy 

will  be  D  =  2     4/  ,"*-,       If,  however,  tho  moment  of  tbo 


f    30 

V  w  II, 


OTerttiniiugforooia  to  b«  doublod,  it  will  t>«  for  •quilibrlQm 

W  H  D»                                            W  U  D' 
O  =    — 3 —  ,  and  for  •Ubility  J  0  = ^     -  ,  uiil  D  a 

1/ i°-=  ,T    1 1  .'ll^.    Th«  hu»  D  fuund  hj  tliii 
y  W  H         ■    y  \»  u 

method  beiog  to  that  found  by  tho  former  aa    *'2  :  f.— 
X+  Y. 


[IliS  J-CALCULATIOX  OP  PRIME  COST. -neourriof 
to  tlio  qviostion  of  prim«  uoat  1  Ihirilt  in<t.t  men  will  afreo 
with  "  Uaddora  Clcrlj  "  that  it  ii  nM  »^ilv«blo  witli  malho- 
matical  accuracy,  nor  witii  io  close  appioximatiou  aa  Mr. 
Duffield  profesaes  to  have  attained,  wl.ouevor  iiv^ro  than 
ono  job  i»  being  carricti  on  from  a  central  ctabltihmont. 
How,  in  Buch  caacn,  can  the  Viiiiiet  of  it«tu»  4,  f»,  10.  and  IJ, 
in  my  c^ilculatioii  given  in  yourhuit  nunii.or.  beotbpr  than 
approximate?  In  very  exceptional  cJt»ot.  lUm  4  may  do: 
exiat  :  the  ontireof  the  plant  and  raaterini*  that  '-^  i-ir- 
chafteditpoci;dly  for  a  contract,  and  the  forii  » 

of  the  latter  Bold  when    the  worka  are  . 
itamsSand  12  can  holmd  cl.ictly.     Item  1'  .    .< 

to  bo  di»l)0«^l  of.  Fniicy  ajohw.  .iimII  11..^;  -U  l^t^-.txxa 
on  tho  ground  kccpt  .iW  Iho  accoiinU  connects!  with  It  or 
ao  largo  that  a  «peci:d  office  ilalT  i.  ~?1  uv  '"'  '"  "orklnj 
Fancy  all  thoM  conditions  fullille.1.  then  in  the  a>»«uc  of 
clerical  erroni  you  have  your  prime  cx«t  u.  a  •hilling,  and 
some  extremely  fanciful  notioiu  idK>.-Hr.snv  <-»»rni 

Ill's  1— In  further  comment  on  thu  lubjecl  I  l»«  to  My 
I  like  the  replv  given  by  "  A  Hmlder'.  Clerk."  in  ,oiir.of 
the  4th,  to  Mr.  Dufflcld,  and  fuilher  1  .h..uld  like  U> 
bo  informed  by  tho  nine  profe«ional  gentleman  If  th-te  !■ 
a  better  way  of  preserving  the  prime  oo.t  of  a  c..iilr»r, 
than  tho  ono  cmployc<l  by  myiiolf  In  m.  -a-l"  b.-'a 
among  other  matterisentored  them  i'  '     'ii^cn- 

tract  alaa  near  percent,  .aa  1  can  tx'i' 
exactly  my  hibour  charged  ami  iiiD-li 
thia  book,  aa  l>er  double  onlry,    it  1*   .i-. 
twice  posted  conlrawiao  in  tho  le<lger,  aooju 
for  thinga  aa  well  aa  peraon.  or  omtraci*.   v\ 
ladoeed  my  prime  oo.t  it  i.uighly  .umiuati..  •• 

than  tho  oatiroato  I  make  tho  dlllerenr,  dr.  ij.  pioOl  and 
loaa.  but  if  the  i«>r«uUg«  it  greater,  then  "f  -  ""f  «»• 
proatand  loot  it  debit«.l  and  the  c«ntr«:t  '^™  ■'«'  '  ""• 
ilndothatappmiimatinti  10  the  prime  c-l  l»ot.lT  !""■'  •". 
yet  my  aooounU  will  thow  the  -ime  n.tl  prx.Ol  In  u.ul  at 
(he  1  Jlgor't  clo«,  a.  though  the  coal  prio.  --  -  -^'J' 
ever  wtrnly,  for  in  the  g.x,d.  acoouul.  on  ""  ■''  •^; 
ttand.  all  my  prim,  eott  or  thing,  that  "-r-  "<'"''  "^' 
Cher  ..de  all  tba.  >      ■■  -  ■'•^■^'   '/.'•.h^^.m;.;^..  "!  ^' 


iid>l« 
From 

I 


tuppoacd  porrel. 
mate,  a*  alth^'i.. 
originally  credit'  i    _ 
alto  for  thit  goudt  .ittouil 
.ire    I]/",  nymo't'.       Mr.   II.' 
concliuivo   in    bit  r»pl.>   t.' 
the  t.tno  of  hit  ooniimii 
rouuta  even  ao  deari' 
gentleman,  whoM  b.*.*  ■ 
modai.-Boa'rr  CanrBaTcn.  ij.w. 


.  Actual  i»erc«:'i 

f    .1    gtin  Itrfr-Ll^I 
'    .ti,.t  l.M    .40C<>:int. 

!i&.iy    tod    too 
'  ■    I    f"*r    from 


rmtl-TIllF.VF.S-  VINEC.AU  -Tine'™'   »ln«car  oo»- 
U  ,  .  Uli  vllaliU  0,1.  of  .onn....l.  —m.rT.  -f  ■  •I-'- 

"^r-r\'nT«Hicn''j°rt:2'"b;'mi;';^";r.t;;rg 

Jin^  ilir*tb."i.u?dr»lteJ.  Tban^puuof  tbl. 
vi°^r  a.  a  ditinfectant  I.  foun.U,!  np-n  •  ^^^ ..''j'^JZ 
thieves  "ho  plunder,.!  <!..  dead  1..!  W'<»_ 

»t  Mar«lll«.  with  perfect  -KUritr. 

.l«c'.llig    the    cauw   of    Ihlt  impoi.  ,,owl  U 

oindillon  of  their  llv«  bolog  •!•••■'■   •■-■•_„-_Vo 
Klely  to  the  aa«  0*  Uio  above  alCTnatle  Tuu^u.-lt.  U- 
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[IH3.  J— LAYn'G  RAIL/S.— I  tbink  that  "  Contractor" 
miy  ascortaiQ  near  euongh  for  practical  purp()eeB  the 
le-jgth  of  the  iron  rail  by  st  tiog  the  CAse.  that  as  the  tadiu-- 
of  the  curve  described  by  the  ontei- rail  is  to  the  radius  of 
th  J  curve  ol  the  inner  rail,  so  is  the  length  of  the  arc,  21ft., 
-to  thu  length  of  the  arc  reqiuied— in  tliis  caae  20.1Sft.,  sup- 
po-iiig  the)  o'irer  radiud  to  bo  202ft.  Cin.,  and  the  inner 
197ft.  6ia.—Z. 

[1143  ]  "Contractor"  can  compute  the  length  of  the 
inuer  rail  thus: — 


A  B  being  the  gauge. 
A  A  :  B  B  ;  ;  A  C  ;  13  C 

21  ;  X  :  :  200  ;  200  —  4'  8^' 

2     X   l'-o.291ti 
.'.  I  —  ^00 ~  20.505  "  =  20'  6' ,  the  required 

length  of  inner  rail  — C.  D. 

[H4J.J-Iseo  your  cori'espondent  "Contractor"  is  in 
want  of  a  solutiou  to  liis  vary  pnictical  query.  If  I  were 
laying  anything  out  of  a  similar  kind  I  should  chalk  it  ont 
oue-tenth  the  bize  oti  the  Hoor  of  a  large  room,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  that  would  be  near  enough.  Bat  to  de- 
monstrate it  by  figures  is  the  easiest  way  1  know.  The 
radius  is  200ft.,  therefore  200  x  2  =  400ft.  =  diameter  ; 
then  400  X  3  1 116=1266  64,  circnmferenceof  the  outer  rail. 
But  there  U  a  distance  of  4ft.  8jin  gauge  between  the  rails ; 
therefore  4ft  S^in.  x  2  =  9ft.  5in.;  then  400  —  i^ft  5in.  = 
89Uft,  -iu.,  diameter  of  inner  line  of  rails;  390ft.  Tin.  x 
3  1416  —  1227.0566,  circumference  of  inner  rail.  And  both 
the  oircumfereuces  being  got,  any  parts  of  them  included 
between  two  radii  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  one 
jjpother  as  the  two  cirgumfereucea  do  to  eauh  other.  There- 
fore, ae 

1256,64 :  1227.0566  ;  :  21  to  20.50  or  20ft.  6in.  length 
21  of  iimeriail. 


12270566 
2454U32 


1256.64)25763  1836(20.5.0 
25.32  " 


. .  -iouse 

Hoping  this  mil  satisfy  "Contractor.' 


-Gray, 


[1144.) -THE  STRONGEST  BEAM  THAT  CAN  BE 
CUl  OUT  OF  A  LOG.— On  the  assumption  that  "One 
who  Takes  Nothing  for  Granted  "  is  familiar  with  the  for- 
mula for  the  breaking  weight  of  timber,  th  s  construction 
IB  readily  explained  tlius  :  — Let  aB  —  b;  BD=C;  and 

b  c^ 
A  D  =  d.     Now  the  breaking  weight  varies  as  C  x  — r  ' 

Breaking  weight  varies  as  b  c'.     In  order  for  b  c?  to  be  a 

maximum,  you  must  equate  =  o  and  ditferentiato  c^  —  d^ 

~  b'  .  ■.  b  c',  —  o  ™  h  d  =  —  b^  ^  o  diUereiitiating  - 

.-.  d^d  b_3  b=db-  o 

'!:  '^  ^^7  3  b^  d  b 
II-  ^;  3  1> 

d» 

»=  =  ! 

It  is  evident  that  by  tiiis  construc- 
tion the  beum  fiilflk  the  condition 
uece<i£arj'  for  it  to  bo  a  maximum, 
for 

A  D,  A  E  =  A  B- 
d 

d  X      -  -  bl 


d> 


b»  A  E  D.        C.  D. 


Ill  II.]  -The  way  1  would  prove  Molcoworth's  formula  for 
cutting:  the  strongest  learn  out  of  a  log  is  by  comparison 
of  two  beams  cut  out  of  .1  fir  log,  say  12in.  diameter  and  12ft. 
loug.  The  scautlipg  of  a  beam  cut  out  of  this  log,  accord- 
ing to  the  foiraula,  would  he  :i  Sin.  by  0  93in  ;  lettlioother 
to  6in.  wide;  it3  depth  will  then  be  10.4iu.    >''ow  applying 

b  d^ 
the  formula  W  =  c  -7 —  to  these  two  beams  we  obtain  — 


la  the  first— W  : 
2661.12 


6.il3  X  (9.8)' 


6.93 


SO 


=    221.76   cwt. 


12 

6  X  (10.4)'  _  _i 

~    1 


12  1    "  12 

and    in  the  second—  W  —  i  x 


X  103 
12 


^ —  =  216  cwt.    The 


12  1     •■         12       -        IJ 

former  is,  therefore,  the  stronger  beam.  In  the  same 
way  It  niay  be  ehonn  that  the  former  ig  stronger  than  a 
beam  of  .any  other  scautliug  cut  out  of  this  log.      •.  a  beam 

brc^rCut'oFa^tl-w.'ts.''"''™^^"  ■'''''"*''''''- 


From  this  the  rules  are  deduced  :  — 1st,  Two-thirds  diameter 
at  o  X  =  diameter  of  pin ;  2nd,  O  X  -1-  a  b  =  O'  X'.— 
C.  D. 


-/0'.^--> 


[m5]-STRENGTH  OF  .JOINT.S  -The  relitlv.   „■•„ 
port  onsof  the  pin  and  head  of  the  hnks  comtlg'lhe 

meutall}  by  fcix  0.  I  ox   after  the  con-tr.ictiou  of  the  Kieff 
,'  liiidge,    m   Southern   Russia.      He 

con.  ucted  tliree  experiments.  1st, 
>yitli  a  Imlt  similar  to  that  used  in 
IvielT  Undse,  viz  ,  O  X  =  lOJin  x 
l.n.,a  b  =  .(..Oiu.,  01  X'  =  lo.si,,.; 
thJB  should  have  stood  at  least  210 

/V  <ou»,  but  it  failed  with  ISO  toua    bv 

\  Soiog  at  a  ami  b,  and  a'  and'  b' 
/T-N  \  i",;!-  "  ^  =  "*'"•  X  lin  ,  a  b  = 
4.6in.,  01  X>  =  IS  6iQ.  Thl3  onB 
gave  way  witli  the  same  weiglit  and 
at  the  simu  plaoea.  TId.i  naturally 
Jed  In m  to  suppose  that  the  hearing 
?'";    „   «t  a   b   was  not  sufficient 

I       9^,^-.,f  '"''"■   '"   I"'-,  a  b  = 

,_'8.n.,  O'  XI    'S.Sin,   as  shown    in 

'IS'S'- — >     Jlt'toh.      This  was  torn  with  210 

ton».     He  leccmmende  aba  6.5in. 


>.r/f 


[1149.] -FRICTION. -The  annexed  diagram  represents 
all  the  forces  acting.  R  =  reaction  of  the  ground  ;  R'  of 
wall ;  D  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ladder,  which  is 

at  its  middle 
point ;  and  E 
is  the  assumed 
point  that  the 
man  has 
r.;ached  on 
the  ladder 
just  aa  it  is  on 
the  point  of 
sliding;  there- 
fore the  fric- 
tions will  act 
in  the  oppo- 
site directions 
to  which  the 
motion  takes 
place,  and  are 
represented 
hy  t  R  aud  t' 
R'  ;  t  aud  t' 
being  the 
CO  efBcien  t  s 
equating  the 
several  forces, 

and  taking  moments  round  C.  R  -I-  t^  R'  =  W  -I-  W  (1) ; 
R'  =  t  R  (2l.  W  X  (J  D  X  cos.  BCA+W'xDE  cos. 
B  C  A  =  t'  R'  X  C  B  cos.  B  C  A  -I-  Ri  x  C  B,  sin.  B  C  A 

W  -t-  W        2iS 
from  (1),  and  (2)  R  =  yrj-Tti  =  Y?  =  183  q.  p.  R'  =  t  R 

=  1S3  X  .b  =  109.8  ;  substituting  these  values  in  (3)  we 
have  84  X  lo  COS.  30°  -1-  1.51  C  E  cos.  30"  =  64.9  x  30  cos 
30"  -H  100.8  X  30  X  sin.  30° ;  taking  cos.  30°  =  .866  aud 

sin.  30°  =  ,5,  aud  solving  for  C  E,   C  E  =   133-354  = 

14.86ft.  Tliis  the  length  up  the  ladder  the  man  can  go.  If 
the  vertical  height  be  required,  it  =  C  E  x  sin.  30"  = 
14.86  X  .5  =  7.43ft.— C.  D. 


[1151  ]  -  HOOF  CONSTRUCTION.- 1  feel  somewhat  in- 
terested in  the  inquiry  made  by  "  R.  School,"  having  put 
on  a  roof  precisely  the  same  in  construction  to  schools 
called  Hector's  Park  Schools,  Sunderland.  The  scantlings 
are  very  much  the  same,  and  plastered  to  the  span  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  each  portion  of  the  roof  has 
on  it  an  immense  ventilator,  as  large  almost  as  a  small 
entrance  lodge.  When  it  was  sparred  ready  for  slating  it 
was  tested  by  a  hurricane  of  wind,  which,  acting  on  the 
ventilators,  brought  the  entire  roof  away  from  the  gaMe 
wall,  shaking  and  Blr,aining  it  tremendously.  I  got  it 
forced  back  to  its  position,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  stands 
all  right  and  safe.  1  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the 
building.     The  pitch  of  my  roof  appears  to  be  much  higher 


than  my  friend's,  for  I  find  on  referring  to  certain  data  tlie 
Ifgi  for  the  30ft.  span  are  22ft  ,  theiods  lift.  6in.  each, 
strut  3ft.  Thus,  so  far  as  each  leg  is  concerned,  it  is  a  com- 
plete truss  ;  but  I  fear  as  to  the  middle  or  connecting  rod 


fluid  to  pass  directly  into  the  drain,  and  retains  its  more 
solid  matters.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  is  covered  with 
coarse  cinder.^,  with  a  layer  of  ashes  abovethcm,  and  it 
is  then  placed  beneath  a  watercloset  oi  dry  seat,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  is  stated  that  only  one  seventeenth,  or  6 
per  cent,  of  the  solid  matter  passes  through  the  interceptor, 
aud  that  the  contents  retained  contain  i^i  times  more 
nitrogen  and  300  times  more  phosphoric  acid  than  the  out- 
flow fluid.  The  tank  requires  removal  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaasing,  the  period  varying  accor- 
ding to  the  use  made  of  it.  The  mode  of  fixing  is  simple, 
and  the  contents,  when  mixed  with  a  sufficient  ([uantity  of 
earth,  form  a  vahiable  manure.  Mr.  Chesshiro  states 
that  it  is  the  united  jiresence  of  foical  matter  aud  water 
wliich  aloue  gives  rise  to  smell ;  aud  that  the  immediate 
separation  in  the  interceptor  purifies  the  drains  and 
preserves  the  solid  matters  from  unwholesome  decomposi- 
tion. The  interceptor  is  to  be  tried  at  the  Military 
Hospital  at  Netley.  It  is  an  apparatus  well  suited  for 
particular  places. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 

The  members  of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society  held 
their  quarterly  n  eotiug  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  ou  Friday 
evening,  27th  ult  ,  Mr.  Monro,  oueof  the  directors,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  W.  E.  Whittingham,  the  secretary,  read  the 
account  fc-  the  quarter  ending  October  30,  as  follows:  — 
Receipts— Cash,  July  31,  1S68,  £21, 48^  Is.  3d. ;  deposits 
from  members,  *132,709  4s.  Id.  ;  advances  to  members 
repaid,  £24,281  10s.  2d.  ;  British  Land  Company, 
£40,417  t^s.  7d.  ;  other  advances  repaid,  £29,032  Ins.  6d.  ; 
entrance  and  transfer  fees,  £118  93.;  fees  for  surveying  pro- 
perty, £119  15a.  6d.  ;  total.  £257,171  63.  Id.  Payments- 
Deposits  withdrawn,  £112.8h1  123.  5d-;  advances  to  members, 
£2 ',398  Us.  Id.  ;  British  Land  Company,  £61,965  Us  lOd.  : 
other  advances,  £39,0i.0  ;  dividends  aud  commission, 
£296  93.  4d. ;  sundry  expenses,  £1,781  5s.  8d.  ;  ca-h,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1668,  £11,838  Os,  9d.  ;  total,  £257,171  63.  Id.  The 
Chairman  biiedy  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Orelliu.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  secouded  by  Mr. 
Smith,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


being  nght  as  a  tie  for  a  roof  of  a  flat  pitch.  My  own  con- 
viction IS,  that  no  principle  which  excludes  the  old- 
fashioned  tie  beam  or  tie  rod  from  foot  to  foot  is  right  .u- 
safe.  1  have  put  ou  a  spandrel  roof,  which  would  certainly 
have  come  to  grief;  in  fact,  three  of  the  legs  did  give  wav 
aud  three  of  tlio  spandrels  broke,  a'.d  tie  nwU  had  to  be 
resorted  to  to  prevent  the  entire  i oof  falling  in  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  for  a  roof  of  the  ordinary  flat 
pitch  it  IS  neither  wise  nor  s.afe  to  have  anything  butagood 
king  or  riueeu  po-t.  coupled  with  foot  beam  or  rod  I  can- 
not tell  my  friend  the  weight.— Practical  Bijilder 


WATSE    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

A  LtiCAi,  paper  says  that  the  corporation  of  Sudbury  has 
received  a  peremptory  order  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
directing  that  body  to  proceed  within  fourleea  days  to 
t.ake  steps  for  the  construction  of  waterworks  for  the  ton- 11 
1  he  corporation  has  directed  Mr.  Hcnnell,  engineer,  of  the 
-Idelphi,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  town. 
,,,^'a '''f  Frai'l'l-lnd  reports  that  the  water  supplied  by 
the  Southwark  aud  Vauvhall  Company,  which  wai  "  cxcoii 
tionally  contaminated"  during  August,  September,  and 
October,  has  now  returned  to  its  normal  condition. 

A  new  catchpit  and  interceptor  has  been  invented  by  Mr 
Chesshiro,  of  Newhall  street.  Birmingham.  It  consists  of 
an  iron  box  or  tank,  one  corner  of  which  is  screened  off  bv 
acoarse  perforated  iron  sieve,  which  permits  the  aqueous 


WAGES   MOVEMENT. 

TuE  master  builders  of  Halifax  have  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  operati^e  m.tsons,  requiring  certain  alteriitions  in  the 
trade  rules  now  in  force.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
ruled  relating  to  the  reckoning  of  time  and  quai-ter  time  and 
payment  of  wages  are  to  be  rescinded,  and  in  future  7d  per 
hour  shall  be  the  rate  of  \v.ages  forskiiled  workmen  through- 
out the  year  ;  that  all  rules  forbidding  or  interfering  with 
the  employment  of  machinery  or  machine  worked  mate- 
rials, or  forbidding  the  use  of  stone  worked  at  a  quarry,  or 
elsewheie  than  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  are  to  be 
abolished.  All  trade  rules,  disputes,  demands,  aud  differ- 
ences shall  be  settled  fir  the  future  by  courts  of  concUla- 
tiou  and  arbitration.  The  masters  also  declare  that  at  any 
time,  upon  six  days'  notice,  they  will  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  men  publicly  to  appoint  aroitrators  auti  mutually 
select  an  umpire.  The  alterations  are  to  come  into  force  on 
Junel,  1869.  A  circular  hasalso  been  issued  to  thoopeiative 
stone  masons  aud  bricklayers'  labourers  in  the  town,  by 
which  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  to  be  given  throughout 
the  year  is  flxed  at  4.id,  per  hour.  All  disputes  in  this 
brauch  are  also  to  be  settled  by  courts  of  arbitration. 

"The  board  of  arbitration  lately  established  in  the  Pot- 
teries district,  and  which  is  composed  equally  of  representa- 
tives of  masters  and  men,  have  held  their  first  sitting  this 
week,  the  dispute  submitted  resulting  in  favour  of  the  men. 
The  subject  was  the  preparation  of  clay  for  the  use  of  pot- 
ters, tiy  a  new  process  the  labour  of  the  meu  has  been 
reduced,  and  at  some  works  it  has  been  sought  to  make  a 
reduction  of  wages  in  consequence.  'This  was  resisted  by 
the  men,  and  the  arbitration  board  was  appealed  to.  The 
board  decided  that  the  deduction  ought  not  to  he  made. 
Thus  the  buaril  ailopt  the  view  of  the  men  that,  if  they  are 
saved  some  trouble,  the  m;isters  are  benefited  by  the  im- 
provement of  their  ware  under  the  new  process. 

A  partial  strike  has  taken  place  among  the  ma-ons  of 
Blackburn,  but  is  at  present  confined  to  a  single  establiah- 
meut.  The  men  have  struck  for  the  express  reason  that 
there  are  .some  other  men  (nou-society  men)  working  stone 
at  the  quarry.  The  masons  lefuse  to  allow  the  stones 
worked  by  these  meu  to  come  on  the  ground  at  Blackpool, 
or,  being  on  the  ground,  aa  they  now  ai  e,  they  w  ill  only  fix 
them  in  case  the  firm  will  send  no  more,  aud  will  alldw 
these  to  be  reworked. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Last  week  a  window  w.as  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
parioh  church  of  Kuaresbro',  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
.Mrs.  Powell.  The  subjects  represented  are  the  six  corporal 
wortsof  mercy  meutinnej  lu  St.  Matthew,  aSth  chapter, 
verses  37,  33,  39,  aud  40.  The  window  luaa  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  O'Connor,  4,  Berncrs  street. 

The  west  window  of  the  nurthaisleofSt.  Andrew's,  Wollg- 
street,  lias  been  filled  with  painted  glass.  The  treatment 
is  one  of  grisailla,  with  scarcely  any  colour.  The  uppei 
li  hts  are  filled  with  angels  plaving  upon  instruments  of 
music,  and  the  lower  ones  with  full  sized  figures  of  King 
David,  Miriam,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  Simoon.  Messra, 
Clayton  and  Bell  are  the  artists. 


STATUES.  MEMORIALS,  ETC. 

The  whole  of  the  statues  are  now  placed  in  their  respective 
niches  in  the  ornamental  parade  facing  the  Speaker's  resi- 
dence in  New  Palace-yard.  These  statues  are  placrd  in  the 
following  Older,  vi/.,  Alfied  the  Great,  William  the  Con- 
iuieror,  Henry  11.,  King  John,  Henry  VIU.,  aud  William 
III.  The  two  last  were  only  jjlaced  on  their  pedestals  on 
luesJay  week.  These  six  statues  have  all  been  sculp- 
tured by  foreign  artists. 

A  memorial  brais  in  the  mediieval  style,  smk  in  a  slab 
of  black  Irish  marble,  has  recently  been  placed  in  Blvaston 
Church,  Derbyshire,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hat- 
riiigton.  The  brass  was  exeoiitvd  bv  Messrs.  Hart  and  Soot, 
of  Wych-street. 


December  11,  1868. 
notices  of  books. 

An   Elemntanj  Course  of  Plane    Geometry      Bt 
Richard  Wormeli,  M.A.,  Medallist  la  Miih,.. 
niiitics    and     Natural    Pnilosooliy    (Louilon) 
author    of  "  Aritlimelio    for  Schools  aad  Co|! 
leges."  London  :  Thomas  Murby,  32,  Bouverit- 
street,  Fleet-street,  i:.C. 
If  the  draught  of  knovfledge  ooald  be  readered 
more    agrceablo    to  the    mental   palate    than    it 
generally  prove.",  in    all  probability  we  shoiiKl 
be  a  better  educated  people,  than  we  are.    lijt 
it  frequently  occurs    tha',    notwithstanding  the 
valuable  effects  that  are  to  follow  the  reception 
of  the  potion,  the  Uiking  of  it  is  attended  wiih 
so  bitter  a  taste  that  it    is  only    the    minority 
who  have    the    courage    to    undergo    the  tiiai. 
At  the  present  time  the  axiom  still  holds  trut 
that  "there  is  uo  royal  road  to  the  acquisition 
of    knowledge,"     but    it     will    be    nevertheless 
universally    admitted  that  of  late  the  "road" 
has  been  very  much  improved  and   its  surface 
rendered    suiuother    for    the    feet  of    the  way. 
farers.       The    author    of    the    volume     on    our 
table  has    succeeded    in    investing  the  subject 
with  a  coneiJerablo  amonnt  of  practical  attrac- 
tion, aud  illustrates  each  point  by  an  appeal  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  student,  in  a  manner 
that  at  ouoe  enlists  his  interest  and  arrests  bis 
attention.       Lines  and    planes,    angles,  circles, 
and  triangles  are  described  in  detail,  and    the 
T-sqaare,  the  level,  plumb  line,  and  square  in- 
troduced, to    show    the    application  they  have 
to  the  rudiments  of   other    branches  of  educa- 
tion, and  how  they   bear    upon  many  points  of 
teobuical  and  professional  training.     At  the  end 
of    every    chapter  a  number    of    questions  for 
self-examiuatiou  are  added,  suflBoieut  to  enable 
the  le.irner  to  lix,   by  means  of  their  solution, 
the  substance  of  the  chapter  in  his  memory. 

Besides  iuvesiigating  the  usual  problems  and 
examples    occurring    in     plane  geometry,  con- 
sidered solely    with    reference     to  figures,  Mr. 
Wormeli  treats  the  subject  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  meaning  of  tue  term,  siguilying  the 
measurement  of  the    earth.     He  illustrates  the 
use  of  the    surveyor's    ordinary  cross  staff,   by 
which    Hues    or    offsets    are     set    off  at    right 
angles     to     the     base    or     main     liuei, — gives 
briefly  the  principle  of  determining  the  relative 
level  between  any  distant  points.     We  think  the 
"  diagonal  scale  "  might  have   been  omitted,  as 
it  is   entirely    obsolete    now,  having  completely 
b-jeu  superseded  by  the  more  accurate  and  con- 
venient plotting  scales.     The  proportional  com- 
pass and  the    pantagraph    are  also  alluded  to, 
and  their  use  described.     What   is  termed  the 
oblique  semi-oval,  our  engineering  aud    archi- 
tectural readers  wid  recognise  as  the  elevation 
oC   the    aich  of   a  skew  bridge,  the  section  of 
which    on    the    square    is    a  semioirole.       The 
method  given  by  the  author  will  be  found  use- 
ful for  drawing  in  the  elevation  when  plotting 
a  bridge  design  on  the  skew.     Bxoellen;  rules 
are  afforded    for    iiuding    and  delineating    the 
curves  of   the    Ionic  volute,  the  involutes,  and 
the  figures  of  star  polygons.     These  latter  may 
be  accomi»lished  with    equal  facility  either  by 
reduction  or  extension.     One  of  them,  the  star 
pentagon,    is    frequently    used    in    ornamental 
work,  and  forms  a  prominent    feature  of  what 
is  called  the    Gothic    rose.      We  consider  tnis 
little  volume    to  be    well    calculated,  from    its 
general  stylo  and  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
j  C",    to    spread    the    knowledge  of  plane  geo- 
metry among  many  who,  fur  the  reasons  given  at 
the  commencement  of  tnis  ai  tide,  have  hitherto 
held  aloof  from  the  study  of    that  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  distasteful 
and  diificult  branch  ot  learning.     A  perusal  ol 
the  fiist    chapter    will    be    sufficient  to  dispel 
this  idea,  and  the  farther  the  student  advances 
the  better  reason  he    will    have    to  be  pleased 
with  his  task.      In  addition    to    the  usual  dia- 
grams   necessary    to    elucidate    the    principles 
and  propositions  enunciated  in  the    text,  there 
are  a    large    number  of    drawings  and  cuts  of 
the  mathematical    instruments    alluded  to,    to- 
gether   with    several    very    good    examples  of 
Gothic  tracery  and    tesselated  pavements,  cor- 
nicef,  and  mouldings.      The    type  is  clear  and 
large,  aud  each    problem  is  stated  previausly  to 
its    demonstration,  and  printed    iu  strong   black 
letters,    so    as    at    once    to  arrest  the  eye.     The 
whole  get-up  of  the  bouk  is  plain  aud  uuprettnd- 
ing,  but  exactly  what  is  suited  to  its  pretensions 
and  tho   class   of  readers    it    will  have  especial 
iittraction    for,   although  it    might    be  read    and 
fctadied  with  advantage  by  every  amateur  tyro 
C3  well  as  profeesioual. 


THE   BUILDING   NEWS. 
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tnj  and  CoMtr.t-ei,„  «/  Oc-nem;  JtfacJ,.„  ajrv^. 
"  "Cffltncs,  scr^s,  tithed  wheeU.  .fr.  ani  ?/; 
dra,.m,  o/r„(.7i„,cU  and  cr^d  s'urjS^.  Juh 
pracUcal  rules  ami  detaiU  Ediic-d  by  F.anc  » 
HEKft.BT  JorNscv,  amhor  of  "The  Meta  " 
P.^i^-m^Sr-"    ^>''"''-«"=WU..i 

whL?''"rl■X".°^r'!°'"••  ■"«»  "">   "'""uerin 

which         racks,       '■  pmious. „vol.,"      nod 

spurs  act  so  as  to  transfer  and  oommunicMc 
mo  ion  in  various  directions,  aud  at  almost  any 
distance,  is  always  a  fruitful  source  of  bewilder- 
ment to  those  who  commence  the  study  ol 
raechanioal  engineering.  Yet  all  tho  movomeui, 
no  matt.r  in  what  direction  or  of  what  order  of 
curve  they  may  belong  t.>,  can  bs  aceuratoly  de- 
tiued  and  sot  out  ou  paper  previously  u,  the 
erection  ot  the  maohiuery.  In  laol,  thoco.reot 
delineation  ol  the  proper  curves,  the  form  of  tho 
teeth,  their  pitch  aud  number,  must  be  all  pre- 
cisely ascertained  before  the  patloru,  can  bo 
made  for  thj  use  of  tho  foundry  shop.  The  little 
work  belure  us  consists  of  a  selection  of  practical 
prob.ems    bearing    upou    the  handioraft  of  iho 


■llusIraliTe  »ud  expl.a.tary  of  the   ontoit,  of 
imlexl.     We  itrt- of  opiuiuu  thkt  Mr  J^iv 
littlo    book    will    ba   fuuBd  uf  Brr«t   n 
drawing  ofli.-r,  whcro  oilcuUiiom  are 
(irogress    for    nikerluiiiin:'    the 
wheelii,  aiKftiii^',    puiirvi-, 
tho  numerouH  othor  .leiali 
aooes  both  i  ti  .\  l»r^u  aud  .1 


aynaoa'a 

•B  in  liw 

■Iwsya  is 

pf-n-ortioot   oi 

■k>,   and 

'al  i>ppli. 


mechanical  engineer  aud  the  milhvriglit.  Tno 
m.jority  of  the  numerous  combinations 
that  prevail  jn  the  practice  of  mechanics 
and  lo  Which  ia  to  be  attributed  tho  almost 
marvellcm  offeois  produced,  are  worked  out  by 
aiagrams  and  drawings  made  to  scale,  so  that 
the  student  aud  begiuueroau  trace  every  succes- 
sive step  by  which  the  desired  result  is  obtained. 
Ohapter  IV.  will  be  found  particularly  interesting 
aud  instructive.  It  contains  details  aud  calcula- 
tions oounected  with  shafts,  pulleys,  and  pedes- 
tals, together  with  several  tables  for  facilitating 
the  determination  of  their  dimensions  aud  elfoct- 
lug  a  saving  of  time  and  labjur.  We  are  glad 
to  oljeerve  thac  tho  author  rooommouds  the  adop- 
tion of  wruughi-iron  shafts  rather  than  cast. 
Ihe  violent  strains  of  torsion  to  which  largo  and 
heavy  shafting  is  liable  render  it  almost  neces- 
sary that  a  less  brittle  and  more  reliable  mate- 
rial should  ba  choseu  for  the  purpose. 

In  coniputiug  the  diameters  ol  shaft.",  the 
horse-power  of  the  engine  working  them  aud  the 
number  of  revolutions  that  the  shaft  has  to  make 
per  minute  must  be  given  as  the  priuoipul  data 
lor  the  calculation.  All  shafts  may  bo  divided 
into  two  classes— prime  moiers  and  secondary 
ones.  The  former  are  connected  directly  witu 
the  engine  or  other  motive  power,  and  the  1  itter 
derive  taeir  motion  from  the  former.  Putting  C 
for  tho  couatant,  D  for  the  required  diameter  U  I 
thehorse-powerof  the  engine,  and  lithe  number  of 

revolutions  per  minntc,  we  have  D=  C  X      T  -^ 

N 
This  rule  is  generally  applioabie,  but  the  value  of 
the  constant  C  varies.     In    wrought-iron  prime 
movers  it  is  7  ;  for  wrought-iron  secondary  shafts 
it  is  5  2b  ;  for  cast-iron  prime-mover  shafts  it  is 
7.5,  and  for  cast  iron  secondary  one^,  fi.  Probably 
steel    will   come   into   extensive    use    lor  heavy 
shafting,  not  so    much  on   account  of  its  mere 
power  to  transmit  motion  with  a  less  amount  of 
material,  but  lor  tho  superior  resistance  it  oilers 
to  a  strain  of  torsion.     Supposing  the  same  work 
were  required  to  be  dono  by  a  couple  of  shafts, 
one  of  wnich  was  of  wrought-iron  and  the  other 
of  steel,  then  the  diameter  of  the  former  being 
represented  by  unity,  that  of  the  latter  would  bo 
equal  to  0.SI3.     As  the  diameter  of  the  steel  shaft 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  iron  oae,  its  weight  will 
also  bo  less.  Their  relative  weights  will,  iu  iuo^,  bo 
iu  the  proportion  ol  (I  )-to(0.8Gj  5.  There  is  another 
advantage  that  is  possessed  by  steel  over  iron  in 
this  lespect.     It  is  iu  a  very  great  diminution  ot 
friction  between  the  rubbing  surfaces.     If  unity 
represent  the  power  necessary  to  pveicome  the 
friction  of  a  wrought-iron  shafr,  then  U.625  will 
be  a  fair  estimate  01  that  required  in  the  case  ol 
steel.    The  absolute  strength  of  the  two  metals 
to    resist  a   transverse  strain    is  nearly    equal, 
there  being  a  trifling  advantage  in  steel,  but  not 
amouuting  to  more  than  about,  ouan  average,  two 
per  cent.     A  chapter  upon  the  geometrical  pro- 
blems likely  to  be  of  service  to  tho   mechanical 
draughtsman  and  designer  brings  tho  work  to  a 
close.     Many   of  these  are  to  bj   found    iu   tho 
ordinary  treatises  upon  that  particular  branch  of 
art,  especially  iu  those  wo  have  lately  reviewi;d 
iu  tho  columns  of  the  BuiLol.vo  Nkws.     At  the 
same  time  a  few  have  been  introduced   ponaese- 
ing    no  especial  interest  lor  any  persons  except 
those  intending  to  become  mechanical  eugiuoers 
and  inilltvrights.     There  arc  eighto.n  diagrams 
and  plates  attathed  t  j  the  volume,  some  of  which 
are  drawn  to  ooale,  and  the  whole  are  highly 


pu<u- 
in  an 
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In  adJiUon  tu  the  propo.ca  uaw  m«tf«uoUu« 
nidivay.  ref,.rrea  to  iu  our  twu  lui  uuuibwa. 
l.lau.  hav.  bc-eo  lod«e.l  iu  lb«  Tnviio  UUl  utBoa 
of  the  House  of  ComuiMiu  f  ,r  U,,,  to;io»io» 
sckeuiea  :-A  n«w  uii.|«r,{ro,ind  r..iUAy  f.ou,  u^ 
suutUeru  eud  of  L  .nduu  IJiidg,.  to  L'Uplnm  Cm- 
mon,  whieU  will  be  for  the  eoiire  di.Uuioo  uuJar 
the  highway,  and  wUl  U  prt.vidrd  wit!,  n  :-n^,ou. 
ventilating  shafts  ;    a  nt-w  linn  t  .  ,|,o 

"  .Metrojiolitan  and  Inlini-ton,"  m  .j,, 

MotropoliUn  lino  in  Clerkenwdl  1  , .  ,  .  ,  ,  „rr- 
roa.1  ;  and  a  new  "  K-utern  Metru|>.i|iun  L'udrr- 
gnmnd"  lino,  from  tho  City  ti  the  Ki.t  ni 
Whit«ch.apel  an.l  the  Mile  cml- road  Tue  work* 
ottho  Waterloo  and  WhiU-lull  Hue  lan  tho 
matic  syatem,  carried  uuder  tho  ThiujM 
iron  tube),  which  have  no  long  been  itop|xv|,'  an 
to  be  revived,  aud  a  bill  h.w  boon  Ulgwl  for  tba 
exteusiju  of  the  line  from  Waterloo  Sutioo  to  tba 
Elephant  and  Castle. 

The  promoters  of  the  now  Brighton  line  are 
sauguiuo  of  the  bucccm  of  tho  uuderlakisc, 
should  the  bill  |>aas.  There  are  only  two  tuunefa 
on  the  line,  one  at  Gipiy-hill,  1S7  yanl.  long, 
and  one  near  tho  point  where  the  line  will  criai 
the  Reading  braucli  o{  theSouth-lu.ulern  lUilway. 
The  gr.-idii>nU  nre  easy  throughout,  uine-teutha 
of  the  route  being  on  level  reaches,  and  tha 
curves  are  all  on  long  radii.  There  are  ou  via- 
ducts on  the  line,  and  no  embinkmeat*  wortli 
mentioning.  Tho  Brighton  st-iliou  will  b«  near 
the  Pavilion,  on  a  low  level.  Tho  co«t  of  tho  Una 
is  estimated  at  one  million  and  a  third  iterlin*. 
The  promoters  proposed  insert  iu  their  bill  tb«r 
maximum  fares,  which,  being  luudetatv,  will  tnaka 
the  Hue  a  popular  one. 

Ou  Thursday  week  tho  directors  iuspect«l  that 
portion  of  the  Motri)p.ilitan  District  Uailxay  b«. 
tvveeu  Urompton  and  Westminster  llritlge,  which 
ia  uow  nearly  completed,  and  will  bo  ahortly 
opened.  Mosors.  Kelk,  Waring  Kruthcra,  and 
Lucas  are  the  contractors. 


Our  (L)lfir£  (LMt, 


It  is  believed  that  one  of  the  first  maaaurm  In 
be  introduced  into  the  now  ParliaiufOt  will  be  a 
bill  altering  the  constitution  uf  L'aiTernlty  Col- 
lege, and  enlarging  its  objects  so  as  to  include  tlie 
promotion  of  the  hne  arta. 

Tho  question  as  to  whether  the  dcctaion  of  tba 
Metropolitan  A.<«ylum  Board  in  re«{>cct  uf  the 
plans  for  the  Itamp-itead  llosjiital  was  fairly 
arrived  at  it  is  likely  to  come  under  llio  ootioe  of 
the  law  courts. 

Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Wood*  have  re- 
ceived instructians  to  sell  the  jirojierty  of  the  lata 
Sir  Charles  Eaitlake,  1'  It  .V..  uu  Monday,  next. 
The  maguiliceut  art  library,  however,  which  waa 
formed  by  Sir  Charles  with  great  bboiir  and  xcaL 
is  not  to  be  dispersed,  tho  trustees  of  the  .Vatinn.-u 
Gallery  having  arranged  to  purchase  iL  The 
public  will  thus  have  the  opp<irtunity  of  cjusulting 
the  many  and  rare  works  contained  ia  it. 

At  the  laat  meeting  uf  the  Academio  dos  Beaux 
Arta  M.  Charles  Blanc  was  elected  to  (III  the 
vacancy  caused  by  *^'"  death  of  the  C<'mte 
WaloA-aki.      At  lli  'ing  the  b  lOoruy 

membership  vacin'  .'hof  Dr.  Watffen 

WM  filled  by  tho  cK.'.i  ..  I  -  cbarlea  l'crkin«, 

a  well-known  American  writer  uu  art,  and  author 
of  "  Italian  Sculptor",  being  a  lliatory  of  S«ul|>. 
ture  in  Northern,  Southern,  and  Eaatem  iLtly," 
and  of  "  Tuicin  .S<ulploni." 

The  LiverjKiol  Coriwration  r-        " "  '        ' 

a   steam  roller  for   tho  purp''-  ! 

smoothing  newly-made    and  ni  -.  :  a 

that  capacity  the  moiutcr  (locally  kniwn  ai  tba 
"demon  crusher  ")  hai  been  a  great  •u'-c  »• :  ImiI 
it  is  re|)ort«d  to  bare  no  injur>d  the  n't«  "k  •>{ 
gis  and  water  pijics  in  the  ntr^.-el^  in  wbi'-h  it  haa 
i)c'?n  uiel  that  the  corj* 'rat«  authoiilioa  bare 
determined  to  greatly  decre.  »e  :U  weight  or  < 
using  it  altogetLer. 
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Mr.  Graves,  the  well-known  printseller  and  pub- 
Usher,  has  just  prosecuted  a  person  named  Solo- 
mon Alber,  of  Great  Preseott  street,  Whitechapel, 
for  pirating  his  copyrights  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. According  to  the  police  reports,  Mr. 
Graves  is  made  to  say  that  "  the  painting  and  en- 
graving of  the  '  Railway  Station '  cost  him 
£2-t,000."  This,  says  a  conf  emporary,  is  a  state- 
ment needing  considerable  qualification.  It 
appears  that  a  person  now  dead,  who  made  the 
matter  one  of  pure  speculation,  succeeded  with  a 
great  outlay  of  time  and  money,  in  getting  many 
hundreds  of  people  to  subscribe  to  the  plate.  In 
the  aggregate  the  promises  to  take  impress  ions 
amounted  to  very  nearly  £18,000  or  £20,000.  It 
was  for  the  subscription  book,  with  the  picture 
and  plate,  that  Mr.  Graves  paid  bis  money.  This 
puts  a  very  different  face  on  the  matter. 

Hackney  Union,  says  the  Paro<-hial  Critic,  has 
had  a  piece  of  luck.  They  have  found  an  archi- 
tect who  will  increase  the  accommodation  in  their 
workhouse  at  Homerton,  from  that  for  lOS  able- 
bodied  paupers  up  to  350,  including  dormitories, 
day-rooms,  work-rooms,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
£30  per  head  for  the  new  building,  and  £6  per 
head  for  the  alteration  in  the  old  ;  the  total  cost 
being  £7,900  or  £8,000.  Contrast  this  with  the 
£50,000  and  £60,000  expenditure,  and  the  rate  of 
£60,  £70,  and  even  £80  per  head  called  for  by 
the  Poor  Law  Board  in  some  of  the  metropolitan 
parishes.  The  name  of  such  an  architect  deserves  to 
be  chronicled.  It  is  Jlr.  Lee  ;  and  if  we  remember 
rightly  the  Poor  Law  Board  recommended  him  to 
the  Hackney  Guardian.i.  Would  that  they  could 
find  a  Mr.  Lee  for  every  parish  ! 

Mr.  Barkentin,  says  the  iJcciesioZo^/sf,  has  in  hand, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Burges,  a  new  chalice  for 
Sc.  Andrew's,  Wells-street— the  gift  of  an  anony- 
mous contributor.  On  the  base  of  the  chalice  will 
be  six  large  medallions,  representing  respectively 
the  Crucitixion,  the  iSlessed  Virgin,  St.  John 
Evangelist,  St.  Andrew,  the  Annunciation,  and  (on 
the  sixth)  a  fragment  of  that  gilded  {jlass,  of  early 
Christian  date,  of  which  some  rare  specimens 
have  from  time  to  time  been  found  in  the  cata- 
combs. This  fragment  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Burges. 
The  knob  will  have  six  enamels,  representing  the 
Four  Rivers  of  Paradise,  and  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  The  bowl  will  be 
encircled  round  its  base  with  eight  enamelled 
medallions,  all  being  types  of  our  Lord  from  the 
animal  creation  :  viz  ,  the  Agnus  Dei,  emblem  of 
His  Innocence  ;  the  Pelican,  emblem  of  His  meri- 
torious Death  ;  the  Lion,  emblem  of  His  Resurrec- 
tion ;  the  Eagle,  emblem  of  His  Ascension  ;  the 
Antelope,  emblem  of  His  loftiness  of  soul ;  the 
Phcenix,  emblem  of  His  new  Life ;  the  Ox, 
emblem  of  His  Sacrifice;  and  the  Swan,  emblem 
(by  its  dying  song)  of  the  voluntariness  of  His 
Death. 

The  Municipality  of  Vienna  have  resolved 
upon  the  erection  of  a  new  townhall,  and  invite 
architects  of  all  nations  to  send  in  plans  con- 
formable with  certain  regulations  which  are  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Austrian  Consul-General  in 
Paris. 

The  other  night  the  tower  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Goole,  was  burnt  out,  as  was  the  tran- 
sept underneath,  including  the  pulpit  and  desk. 
The  fire  was  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  defective 
fitting  of  a  "sunhght." 

We  regret  to  notice  that  the  "  Ecclesiologist " 
is  to  be  discontinued.  That  periodical  has  now 
been  in  existence  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  con j  emotion  with  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
has  done  good  suit  and  service  for  art.  In  con- 
cluding with  natural  regret  their  final  number, 
the  editors  state  that  it  is  abandoned  now  be- 
cause higher  duties  claim  the  less  divided  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  conducted  it  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  placing  trees  and  shrubs  near 
our  public  buildings,  there  is  a  curious  example 
in  what  may  be  called  the  grand  front  in  Pall 
Mall,  of  that  anomalous  structure,  St.  James's 
Palace.  There  is  a  place  fenced  off  with  common 
area  railings,  and  paved.  This  is  now  decorated 
with  three  scrubby  shrubs,  in  odd  tubs  and  pots, 
very  probably  placed  there  by  the  messenger 
under  whose  windows  they  are.  In  France  there 
would  be  some  architect  of  the  palace  who 
would  prevent  the  spontaneous  growth  of  abnor- 
mal excrescences,  and  who,  if  plants  were 
wauted,  would  obtain  them  from  the  palace 
gardens.  Next  year  perhaps  a  few  orange  trees 
will  replace  the  shrubs  and  relieve  the  brick 
wall. 


In  addition  to  the  £250,000  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Peabody  for  improved  house  accommodation 
for  the  poor  of  London,  he  has  now  granted  an 
additional  £100,000  for  the  same  purpose,  making 
in  all  the  unprecedented  sum  of  £350,000. 
What  else  Mr.  Peabody  means  to  do  he  has  not 
said  But  it  now  appears  that  his  last  gift  was, 
as  he  says,  "  in  pursuance  of  an  intention  which 
I  have  entertained  since  the  creation  of  the 
fund."  Who  knows  but  what  he  means  to  make 
it  half  a  million  sterling.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  5Ir.  Peabody  has  been  granting  similar 
sums  for  similar  purposes  in  America,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  he  occupies  the  highest  place 
among  the  merchant  princes  of  the  world  who 
have  bequeathed  benefactions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor. 

Something  of  the  noble  spirit  of  the  medieval 
artists  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Manning's  recent 
utterances  respecting  the  new  Roman  cathedral 
in  Westminster.  It  was  natural  for  men  to  ask 
when  the  building  would  be  finished,  and  if 
there  would  be  a  probability  of  its  consecration 
by  Dr.  Manning.  The  archbishop  says — "  I  hope 
not,  for  it  the  cathedral  were  to  be  finished  in 
my  day  it  would  not  be  a  metropolitan  church 
worthy  of  England."  The  grand  style  in  which 
Dr.  Manning  works  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  three  acres  of  ground  have  been  bought 
for  the  purpose  at  the  West-end  of  London,  and 
with  an  independent  frontage  on  almost  every 
side,  at  a  cost  of  £36,000.  The  building  is  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  largest  proportions  of  scale, 
and  in  the  Early  English  style,  as  "a  sound 
judgment  prevails  in  favour  of  grandeur,  state- 
liness,  solidity,  spaciousness,  and  majestic  eleva- 
tion." If  Dr.  Manning's  grand  resolve  is  steadily 
maintained,  art  and  religion  will  have  once  more 
combined  to  produce  a  noble  result. 

The  forty-  fi  rst  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  has  been  issued.  The 
Council  congratulate  the  Academy  on  the  marked 
increase  in  the  prosperity  which,  during  their  term 
of  oflice,  has  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  institution. 
The  last  exhibition  is  stated  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  ever  held  by  the  Academy  both  as  regards 
the  number  of  works  sold  and  the  number  of 
visitors.  The  sales  amounted  to  £7,000,  being  an 
increase  of  £1,000  on  the  preceding  year. 

It  is  calculated,  on  pretty  accurate  data,  that 
the  quantity  of  granite  quarried  annually  in 
Aberdeenshire  is  upwards  of  80,000  tons,  and  of 
that  nearly  40,000  tons  are  exported.  The  number 
of  tons  of  granite  exported  from  Aberdeen  from 
1840  down  to  the  beginning  of  1868  were  :— 1840, 
25,557  ;  1850,  30,385  ;  1860, 24,666  ;  1865, 32,023 ; 
1867,  43,790;  1868  (to  30th  September),    31,600. 


MEETINGS    FOR    THE    ENSUING 
WEEK. 

Monday.  — Society  of  Engineers. —The  annual  general 
meeting.  7.30. 
Royal  luatitute  of  British  Architects. — "Notes 
on  the  Celtic,  Roman,  Moorish,  and  other  Ar- 
chitectural Remains  in  Algeria,"  hy  Professor 
T.  H.  Lewis. 
Geographicjil  Society,  S.30. 
^TuE-SDAY.— Institution  of  Civil    Engineers. — *' Ou    Ma- 
chines  employed  in   Working   and   Breaking 
down  Coal,  bo  as   to   Avoid   the   use  of  Gxin- 
powder."  hy  Mr.  Samuel  Parker  Bidder,  jun., 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  8. 
Anthropological  Society,  8. 
Statistical  Society,  8. 
Wednesday.— Society    of    Arts. — "  On  Artificial  Freez- 
ing."  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Paul,  8. 
Thursday. — Linnean  Society,  8. 


IPakitts  for  |itijtntions 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     B  UILDINO     TRADE. 


I  required,  or,  where  convenient,  pulley  blocks  may  be 
employed.  Second,  to  farther  improvements  in  the  appa- 
ratus employed  for  heating  and  boiling  size  or  other 
ghitinous  compounds,  fur  which  letters  patent  were  granted 
to  the  present  patentee  in  the  year  lSt5.')(No.  2.SS.'i). — Patent 
completed. 

SOI  F.  J.  BAYXES.  Kitchen  R.iXGEs.  Dated  March 
7,  1868. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  inventor  claims,  first,  in 
the  mode  of  arranging  bars  of  kitchen  ranges,  or  other 
cooking  stoves,  to  be  actuated  so  that  they  may  bd  capable 
of  being  turned  at  one  time  into  a  position  to  form  part  of 
the  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  at  another  time  of  being 
turned  upto  reduce  the  size  of  the  fire  aa  well,  and  in  sup 
porting  it,  substantially  as  described.  Also  in  the  applica- 
tion of  supporting,  or  bottom,  bars  to  kitchen  ranges  in 
position  at  or  near  the  line  of  the  flue  passages  under  the 
top  plate,  to  the  oven  and  boiler  as  stated.  Second,  the 
arranging  kitchen  ranges  with  boilers  m  and  r.  to  be  heated 
in  manner,  substantially  as  described.  Third,  the  arrang- 
ing ;ish  pans  with  screens  or  sinder  sifters,  substantially  as 
explained.— Patent  completed. 

SiO  Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  F.  BAIRD.  Earth  Closets. 
Dated  March  9,  ISfiS. 

This  invention  has  reference  to  improvements  applicable 
to  earth  closets,  and  is  a  further  development  of  the  in- 
vention patented  by  the  present  patentee,  dated  August  15, 
1S67  (.Vo.  2351  )  As  in  the  former  arrangements  he  has  a 
hopper  for  supplying  the  earth  to  a  shoot  or  valve  or  flap 
box,  and  a  weighted  flap  or  valve  working  therein,  whereby 
the  deodorising  earth  is  supplied  to  the  receptacle  for  ex- 
creraentitious  deposits  ;  but  in  lieu  of  the  arraugements  for 
putting  the  closet  into  and  out  of  action,  described  in  the 
specification  above  referred  to,  he  adopts  the  following 
arrangements: — He  makes  the  weighted  fl^p  or  valve 
(wliich  is  to  move  ou  its  pivots  or  axle  having  bearings  in 
the  shoot  or  valve  box)  with  its  weighted  portion  at  a 
right  or  other  angle  to  the  non-weighted  portion,  which 
latter  has  a  part  or  projection  thereof  or  therefrom  bo 
cui-ved  or  formed  that,  being  of  sufficient  size,  it  shall  act 
as  a  Hap  or  valve  for  closing  the  entrance  from  the  hopper 
at  the  eame  time  that  the  weighted  portion  ia,  leaving  open 
the  entrance  from  the  shoot  or  valve  box  to  th^  recepUicIe 
for  deposits,  by  which  new  arrangements  the  valve  or  flap 
itself  can  thus  be  provided  with  a  cavity  or  portion  into 
which  the  dry  earth  is  to  be  received  from  the  hopper, 
and  discharged  by  the  action  of  the  mechanism  into  the 
receptacle  for  excremeatitious  deposits,  and  thus  also  act 
as  a  measure  fur  measuring  out  a  sutficieut  quantity  of 
dry  earth  at  each  action,  and  no  more.  At  the  angle  at 
back  (though  any  other  convenient  position  may  ba 
adopted),  another  smaller  projection  is  provided,  so  that, 
by  having  a  rod  or  rail  attached  to  the  seat  of  the  closet 
by  means  of  side  pieces  or  iwrtiona  of  the  seat  (which  is  to 
be  a  moving  seat,  as  in  the  arrangements  formerly  specified 
under  the  patent  above  referred  to),  such  seat  will  oaose 
the  flap  or  valve  to  open  the  hopper  to  the  shoot,  and  tha 
shoot  to  the  receptacle  for  deposits,  as  may  be  raquiied.— 
Patent  completed. 


748  C.  SCHOLEFIELD.  HANCiNrt  Window  Sashes. 
Dated  March  4,  1808. 

This  invention  consists  in  connecting  the  eashes  by 
means  of  two  cords  (or  other  pliable  material),  hereafter 
called  the  suspender,  being  attached  to  a  top  corner  or 
some  other  part  of  each  sash.  Each  suspender  is  then 
passed  over  a  pulley  or  pulleys,  shoe  or  shoes  affixed 
over  each  sash.  By  this  arrangement  one  saab  balances 
the  other  in  all  positions,  so  that,  when  either  the  higher 
or  lower  Bash  is  pulled  down  or  raised  up,  the  other  saah 
ascends  or  descends  a  corresponding  distance. — Patent 
abandoned. 

777  J.  EASTWOOD.  Ma'thneuy  for  Preparing  Size. 
Dated  March  6,  IftCS. 

This  invention  relates,  first,  t©  the  "dashers"  employed 
in  the  washing  of  flour  in  the  preparing  of  size,  and  con- 
sists in  constructing  ench  dashers  or  B'piare  shafts  with  a 
pair  of  flanges  or  collars  thereon,  betwixt  which  is  received 
the  fork  of  a  lever  working  on  a  fulcrum  ;  this  lever  is  for 
the  purjjoee  of  raising   and  lowering    the    dashers,    as 


— » — 

TENDERS. 

Derby. — For  sewering  and  completing  DMhwood   and 

Belgrave  streets,  Derby.     Mr.  George  Thompson,  borough 

sarveyor,  engineer  : — 

Tomlinson £448 

Thompson „ , 425 

Haipur  423 

FiNSEURT.  —  For  erecting  warehouses  in   Ropemaker- 

street,   Finsbury,   for    Messrs.    Bartholomew    and    Son. 

F.  G.  Widc^ows.  Esq.,  architect.     Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ennor 46197 

Webb  and  Son 61S0 

Chesbam  5794 

Colls  andSon  5684 

Bishop  '6650 

Newman  and  Mann  5586 

Pritchard 6557 

Henshaw  5347 

Brass 5329 

Browne  and  Robinson 5280 

KUby 52i7 

HiU,  Keddell,  and  Waldram 6196 

GoDSTONE. — For  erecting  new  Infirmary,  &c.,  Godatone 

Union.     Mr.  A.  R.  Stanning,  architect ; — 

Knight,  Dover £3900 

Morris,  Eai*t  Grinstead 3899 

Worsen,  Oited    3S91 

Cooper,  Ban-.tead  3600 

Galyer  and  Moore,  Godstone  3550 

Sherewood,  Lambeth 3540 

Cooke,  RedhiU 3536 

Grover,  Islington  ". 3495 

Barnes,  Niitfleld 3400 

Kestertoii  and  Head,  Lingfleld 3293 

G.  Smart,  Battersea 3250 

Webb  and  Sons,  Bow 3250 

Dannel,  Blotcheuly  3200 

Henshaw,  London 3164 

Till,  Uampstead 3150 

Macev,  London  3109 

Colls'and  Sons,  London   3080 

Bayes,  Enfield .M72 

Nightingale,  Lambeth 3063 

Knight,  Addiacombe 3059 

Regis,  Redhill  3060 

W.  W.  Johnson,   Paddington  (too  late;     3049 

Woodward,  Fiuslinrv  (accepted) 2H00 

Constable  and  Baker,  Highbury 2890 

R   Dye  Gage,  Redhill   2510 

LoNDoy. — For  alterations  to  the  Barley  Mow  Tavern, 

Smithfield.     Haywood  and  Blashill,  architects; — 

Mather  and  Road £295 

Langmeadand  Way 280 

Tully  27» 

Nind    235 

Pevensey  (Sussex). —For  erecting  two  cottages  at  Pevea- 

sey,  for  the  St.  John's  Hospital  trustees: — 

Jason  Thompson  (accepted) £260 
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Lewisham.— For  erecting  eix  houses  at  Lewiabam.     Mr. 

Banks,  architect  :— 

Belham  £2700    0 

Smith 2623    0 

Staiuesand  Son 247S    0 

Bennett  2(51     0 

Jackson  2435    0 

Hanks 24C0    0 

Werell 23i5    0 

Raby  2217    0 

Turner 2007    0 

Harrison  and  Edwards  isSO    0 

Diion 1910    0 

King 1800    0 

J.  and  W.  Hobern  ITOS    0 

Walker    1794     0 

Blackman  and  Morley 1770    0 

Ladd    1764    0 

Williams „ 1740    0 

Wisa 1740     0 

Pethick  1700     0 

Hutfhesdon    1650    0 

Biidel 1435     0 

Heaysnian 136S  10 

Stoke-os -Trent  — For  converting  the  old  schools  of  the 

parinh  workhouse  into  hospital  waids  for  imbeciles  : — 

Sutton £736 

Peace  (accepted)   SSO 

ToNBRiDGE.  —  For  erecting  new  Wesleyan    schools  at 

Tonbridge.     Mr.  Bakc-r,  architect  :— 

Wheatley    £793 

Paunett 770 

Woodroffe  160 

Dove  (accepted)    750 

ToTTEN-HAM. — For  erecting   4-t    almshouses,  chapel,  and 

lodge,  with  boundary  walls,  drains,  <fcc.,  for  the  WorslUpful 

Company  of  Drapers,  at  Elmslea,    Tottenham,   Middlesex. 

Mr.  Herbert  Will<ama,  architect.     Quantities  supplied  bv 

Mr.  Charles  ReUly:— 

TroUope  and  Sons   £15.9S9 

Brass 15.667 

Piper  and  Co.  15,391 

Conder  li,997 

Barusley  and  Sons  (Birmingham) 14,6'0 

Ashby  and  Sons 14,165 

♦ 

COMPETITIONS. 

India, — Public  Works*  Department. — Competitire  ex- 
aminations for  forty  appointments  in  the  Engineer 
Establishment  in  the  month  of  December  next.  W.  T. 
Thornton,  India  Office. 

South  Metropolitas  School."?,  Sutton  (Surrey). — 
February  2. — For  designs  for  the  erection  of  an  infant 
establishment  adjoining  the  present  schools.  Premiums  of 
40  guineas  each  fur  the  three  designs  considered  the 
best.  J.  Burgess,  clerk  to  the  managers,  Vestry  Hall, 
Walworth. 

Hartley,  Wint.vey,  Hants.— December  20.— For  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  for  the 
accommodation  of  about  700  peisous.  Mr.  Wetherell,  Hart- 
ley Wintney,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


OONTEAOTS    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Hampton  Court  A KD  Walton  Bridges.— December  16. 
Tender  for  tolls.     Mitre,  Hampton  Court. 

Lewisham. — For  the  construction  of  six  houses. — W.  C. 
Banks,  architect,    39.*.  Gracechuich-street,  City. 

Croydon.— For  about  2,000ft.  or  3,000ft.  of  York  paving. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Robinson,  High  street.  Croydon- 

8r.  Giles's,  Camberwell. — December  21.— For  the  re- 
erection  of  Taylors  Bridge.  G.  W.  Marsden,  clerk,  vestry 
ball 

Derby. — December  14.— For  the  woodwork  and  roof  for 
carriage  shed  at  Derby  Station,  and  for  additional  offices  at 
Leicester.  J.  Moore,  secretary  pro  tern.,  Midland  Rail- 
way, Derby. 

Newca3TLE-on-Ttne. — December  16.— For  lighting  the 
barracks  with  gas.  Colonel  W.  G.  Hawley,  R.E.  Office, 
Manchester. 

Stratford. — December  7. — For  lighting  and  warming 
the  new  townhalL     C.  Wilson,  Rokeby  House,  Stratford. 

Upper  Moor,  Bodenham,  Herefordshire.— For  the 
erection  of  new  farm  buildings,  and  alterations  to  farm 
bouse.  F.  R.  Kempson,  architect,  34,  Castle  street, 
Hereford. 

Arsley,  near  Biggleswade.  —  December  IS.  —  For 
alterations  :md  additions  to  the  vicarage.  W,  Watson, 
Esq.,  surveyor,  Henlow,  Biggleswade. 


PEOPERTY  SALES. 

November  30. 

At  the  Mart.  —  By  Mr.  Murrell.  —  Leasehold  six 
houses,  partially  built,  situate  in  Malvern  road,  Cambridge 
road,  Kilbum  Park,  term  99  years  from  1S64,  at  £8  Ss.  per 
annum— sold  for  £i60. 

Leasehold  residence,  No.  S,  Arlington  street,  Piccadilly, 
term  3i  years  unexpired,  at  £80  per  annum — £300. 

Leasehold  five  houses,  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  0,  and  7;  Ainger 
terrace,  Ainger  road,  St  John's  wood,  annual  value  £325, 
term  99  years,  from  1862,  at  £9  each  per  annum- £500  to 
£530  each. 

DECEMBER  1. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Glaaierand  Sons.  —Copyhold 
two  cottages,  Nos.  1  and  2,  The  Vineyard,  Mortlake,  pro- 
ducing £18  12s   Sd.  per  annum — £150. 

Freehold  residence,  known  as  Laaswade  House,  West- 
wood  Park,  Forest  Hiil,  let  on  lease  at  £106  per  annum— 
*1.660. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  16,  New  street,  Covent 
Garden,  let  on  lease  at  £105  per  annum — £2,040. 

By  Mr.  Frank  Lewis —Leasehold  premises.  No.  173, 
Fleet  street,  term  21  years  from  1857,  at  £140  per  annum— 
£120. 

Leasehold  premises,  No.  55,  Eimouth  street,  Clerken well, 
let  at  £00  per  annum,  term  47  years  unexpired,  at  £S  per 
annum— £450. 


vu 


Ktiu- 
lot  Ij,  XSj 


ByMnSiffelL-I.'r^hoMhou^e  ..ad  .hnp^No  4  CuTon 
ternu^.  Commercial  rvud  EaM.  Ui  at  £70  ,^r  »nn um  3 
a_»^iUdmsmthe rear inCdrohne.tr«t, lot  «  xySperSiumil 
Leasehold  two  housea,  No,.  1  and  2,  Paddlngton  r.«J 
rnnim-JS35^^'''  ^^"^  ''  >-"un«pi«,,  a^  £15,.; 
Leasehold  two  houses.  Nos.  1  and  2.  Blagrovo  road,  Pad- 
dmgion  road,  annual  valuo  £33  per  annuw.  Utm  05  vow, 
unexpired,  at  £7  each  jwr  aunum-£435  ^     i^^ 

By  Messrs.  Pri^kett  and  Son.-Freeho'ld  plot  of  buildiue 
land,  situate  at  Finchlev— £85.  "«i»u»us 

KreehoUJ  plot  of  laud,' situate  at  Finohley— £S5 
freehold  plot  of  land,  situate  at  Finclilev— £56 
treehold  plot  of  land,  Bitu-ite  at  Finchlev -i;-_'0 
freehold  building  land,  situate  in  Chetwvud  road. 
tish  Town  and  Upjwr   HoUow.iv.  in  16  loU  —  Lot  1 
ot  2,  £S0  :  lot  3.    £87 ;  lot  4,  £'.iO  :  lot  5.  £90 
lot  7,  £26:.^ ;  and  lot  13,  £S0. 

At  the  Mart. -By  Mr  G.  B.  Honghton  -Freehold  two 
reiiuleuces.  known  as  Isabel  cottager,  Nos.  4  ai.d  5.  Pembor- 
ton  roiul,  bast  Moulsey  -£5^5. 

By  .Messrs  R.  and  J.  K.  Low.— Leasehold  stabling  No. 
4,  Kings  Arms  yard,  Gla*.-houso  street,  licgeut  atrect,  lot 
_/.^.? '**'^  ^'^^^'  **""  -^  )«*"  unexpired,  aia  pepporoorn 

Leasehold  stabling,  Nos.  2  and  3.  King's  Armsyanl,  Glass- 
house street,  Kegeut  street,  term  14  veani  unexpired,  ai  £S4 
per  annum -£  105. 

m^-  ^^'  ^'  ^  Moore.— Le,\3ehold  thrt-o  hoiwes,  Nos.  12, 
19,  and  20,  Georgiana  strvet.  Camden  Town,  lot  at  £36  jwr 
annum  each,  term  72  years  unexpired,  at  £4  each  iwr 
aunum-from  £400  to  £42.'.  tvich. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  33a,  Cardington  street,  Hampstead 
road,  let  at  £45  per  annum,  terra  24  yeara  unexpired  free 
from  groundrent— £435. 

Freehold  house,  No.  27,  Cardington  street,  let  at  £45  per 
annum— £730. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  SO,  CharrinRton  street,  Camden 
Town,  annual  value  £60,  term  Sl(  years  from  Michaelmas 
last,  at  £5  per  annum— £6. 5. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  101,  Ossulston  street,  Eustou  road, 
let  at  £40  per  annum,  term  li  veara  unexpired,  at  £3  10s. 
per  annum— £205. 

Leasehold  improved  groundrent  of  £7  i>er  annum  (for  53 
years)  arising  from  No.  2i,  Hobertamews.  Uamiiatead  road 
—£100.  * 

Leasehold  improvetl  groundrents  of  £14  10a  per  annum 
(for  SOi  years),  arising  from  No.  1,  York  place,  York  road, 
Wandsworth  road — £2  0. 

Leasehold  two  lesidences,  Nos.  34  and  35,  Roches- 
ter road,  Camden  road,  Camden  Town,  producing  £05 
per  annum,  term  HO  years  from  1854.  at  £12  per  annum- 
£990. 

Leasehold  house  and  shop.  No.  4,  Aberdeen  place.  Stoke 
Newington,  let  at  £55  per  annum,  term  50  years  from  1863, 
at  £10  per  annum — £450. 

At  Garraway's.  -  By  Mr.  F.^iibairn.— Freehold  estate, 
comprising  about  2a  acres  of  land,  with  plant  and  machi- 
nery, situate  at  Buckhurst  hill,  and  known  as  Watkins's 
Patent  Steam  Brick  Factory— £],9uO. 

Deceiiber  4. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Home.  -  Lease- 
hold premises.  No.  79,  Lombai-d  street.  Citv,  term  £0  ytars 
from  185),  at  £200  per  annum— £13,600. 

Leasehold  premises,  No.  90,  WestSmithfield,  and  No.  29, 
Kingstreet,  Snowhill,  term  IT  years  unexpired,  at  £125  per 
annum— £5,160. 

December  S. 

At  the  Mart. — By  Mr.  Murrell — Leasehold  estates,  com 
prising  Esgairhir  and  Elsgairfiaith  Lead  and  Copiicr  Mines, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanfiiiaiigelgduewi-glyn,  in  the  county 
of  Cardigan,  together  with  buildings  and  plant,  area 
about  1,3. 5  acres,  terra  21  years  from  1851,  at  a  Royalty  of 
l-14-£540. 

By  Messrs.  Owen  and  Jameson. — Freehold  house,  No,  2, 
Princes  street,  Rotherhithe,  annual  value  £28— £235. 
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Dudianan  and   i 
civil  eiigiuoors— Krti ; 
Juiuor  and  binldors 
BirmiiiKtiani.   gMtit'. 
and  G.  Gihbingi,  Iioju.il.  liui.aei*. 

Wmber   2S,  R   Uai^.no.  'fu.o    •tr**!.    fcimoutoo. 
builder- Uooeiubitr  IS.  T   Wctirr.  n»rlington.  joinw. 
iirtLAKATioN   or  nu-inrNoa. 

J.  Abtx>t.  Newtou  heath,  near  M*(tcha«ur,  Jalaer.  dir. 
U  yju  — J  Potti.  ,\d»w.KHl.  nrar  Hiockpurt.  brtckmakvr* 
div.  (rt.  lltL-Copucraiid  Jonr*.  UirkeutuiatL  timber  mer- 
chants, dir.  3«.  Od. 

II*SICK(  IT.  V      ASmLtEl'- 

CharliM  Robert  t^aKue,  l><}Vuui)itre  ro»d,  WaodswortJi 
road,  and  Old  Jewry,  surreyur  aqd  aueuuoeer.  NoTeni- 
ber  30. 

HCOTCn   NCijrCMTIlATIOKiL 

Wiliam  Suromerm,  UUj«ow,  glazier.  DcKxmb^r  14.  at  1) 
—Frederick  Smith,  St.    Audruw*.   glazier,    l>oc»uibor   IS 

at  12. 


LATEST   PRICES    OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IN  CONSXRUCTION. 
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Teak    l<Md«10 

QiuImc,  red  |>lo»  ....     I 
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BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Sacnbbrs,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots, 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Othce,  Coniham; 
WiJts.— IAdtt.) 


PI;,  BofUah      itt  toa 

,,    gpajiUh  Boft do 

Sbot,  PaUDt      do 

Sheet    do 

WUU       « „ „ do 

CorrtM : — 
3bMi  *  flhaathl&s.ABoIt     ....pwU>ii 

Huumarcd  Botlooi      do 

Plat  Bottoma,  oot  Uamourvd     ..     do 

Cako  and  Toogh  iDfot      do 

B«at3«l»ct«d    do 

AostrallaQ     do 

Y«L  H«UlBboaUiInc*&ods  ....ptf  lb 

iBoa^- 

Welih  Ban  la  Londcn  p«  tco 

Nail  Rod       do 

Uoopa.       do 

Uoopa,  Slnf  U      do 

BtaffoniahlrB  Ban » do 

Bar   In  WaUo do 

Nailroda    do 

Fonndrr  Pisa,  at  Olaaf.  Ho    1     ..'  do 
Bwc«dLah  Ban do 


BAJfKBtrPTS. 

TO   8UBRENDEB   IN   B.tSlNOHAIX-STRECT. 

Robert  Charles  Barbee,  Wood  green,  builder,  December 
23,  at  11— Edward  Brown,  Bale  road,  Kentieh  Town, 
builder,  January  11,  at  11 — Robert  Hammond,  Liverpool- 
street,  City,  and  Colville  gardens,  Notting  hill,  civil  engi- 
neer, Uecember  21.  at  1— John  King.  Bluomfiold  road. 
Mile  end,  builder,  December  18,  at  11— Samuel  John  Long 
IfV,  Greitt  Dover  street,  Borough,  builder,  December  IS,  at 
1-^ Alfred  William  Routledge,  Miihuan  strt-ct,  Bedford  row, 
and  Hand  court,  Holborn,  builder  and  cabinet  maker,  De- 
cember 21,  at  12— William  Thomas  Seal,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
builder,  December  23,  at  l^James  George  Surrey,  East 
Greenwich,  plasterer,  December  2i>,  at  11. 

TO  SIRBENTJER   IN   TRE  CX>UNTRT. 

Robert  Kirkwood,  Newcastle- upon  Tyne,  plasterer,  De- 
cember IS,  at  12-HeurT  Lees,  Bardaley,  engineer,  Decem- 
ber ''I  at  11— George  Peacock,  Rcdfield,  Gloucestershire, 
carpenter  and  buUder,  December  23,  at  12— Robert  Riches, 
Norwich  carpenter  and  cabinet  maker,  December  IS  at 
11— James  Ashton,  Woolton,  near  UTeqwol.  builder,  Do- 
cember  U,  at  12  -  John  Bell.  Stockton,  joiner  and  builder, 
December  IG,  at  11— Henry  Burtage.  Bnght*jn,  plumber 
and  Rlazier,  December  10.  at  U-John  taine,  Hulme, 
joiner.  December  17,  at  9.30-John  Hopwood  Dcady,  Man- 
chester, biulder,  December  16.  at  ll-Jobn  Tebbuii  jun.. 
Bowell,  Northamptonshire,  builder,  December  11,  at  li— 
ThomM  Witt,  fetoke  Damerel,  engineer,  December  14, 
at  12.30. 

NOTICES   OK  SITTINOS   FOR  LAST   EXAMINATION. 

January  14,  J.  Beale,  Richmond  road,  %«t  Brompton 
buUder^anuary  14.  C.  Wisher,  P*»  ''Jf  ^,Sr^"f^^. 
road  Peckham,  buUder- January-  IS.  <^-  ^«™^."*^ 
mersmith,  carpenter  and  joiner-Janu*^  ^!'/b  i  irSi' 
Chalvey,  near  Slough,  builder-Deoember  30.  R.  J-  Jone., 
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December  11,  1868. 


BSEAKPAST.— A  SrccESsm.  ExPZRnncrr.— Tlie  Civil  Ser.  tct 
Goafre)'rt8  the  followiug  :—■■  There  are  rery  **^  Bimple  articlea  ',f 
food  which  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important  dietary  pro- 
perties as  cocoa.  While  autijig  on  the  nerves  as  a  gentle  atimulaut 
it  proTidea  the  body  with  aome  of  the  purest  ©lemeiits  of  nutrition- 
and  at  the  same  time  corrects  and  inviijonites  the  action  of  the  di-. 
gettive  oorans.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  ni-umer  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa  that 
there  Is  no  ditEouItr  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully 
developed.  The  lingular  success  which  Mr.  Epps  alt.tini'd  by  his 
hoinaopathlc  preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  b«eQ  surpassed  by  any 
experiment  ilist.  Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Eppa's  Cocoa  has 
spr«ad  by  the  simple  force  of  its  own  eitniordinary  merits.  Medical 
men  of  all  shades  ot  opinion  have  agreed  In  recent  mending  it  a»  the 
safest  and  moat  beneficial  article  o£  diet  for  persi>us  of  weak  consti- 
tutloDe.  This  superiority  of  a  pirticnl^r  mode  of  preparation  over 
all  other*!  ifl  a  leuiarkable  proof  of  the  grent  results  to  be  obtained 
from  little  causes.  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  lawa 
which  govern  the  operiitions  of  digestion  ajid  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  w;ll. selected  cocoa.  Mr. 
Epiis  has  pioviJeU  our  breafefnat  tables  w-th  a  delicately  flavour--d 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors*  bills.  It  is  by  the 
Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  coDstitution  may  be  gra- 
doAliy  built  up  until  strong  enou);h  to  resist  every  tendency  to 
divase.  Hundreds  .f  subtle  maladies  are  floating  round  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
•haft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  puie  blood  and  a  pro- 
parly  Dourished  fromd." 


BIBMIKGHA2I. 


FTTDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  F.M.  THE  QTJEEN, 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
—The  first  Establishment  founded  in  England  (In  1942)  for  the 
exilusive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILLNGS.  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Patentees  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  English  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  eot,  bhrikkage,  and  warping  (so  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climateH),  are  effettua li,t  frevknied. — For 
de8ignB,e8timat€3.  and  Mat  of  neju-ly  300  floors,  4c. ,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane.  C-imberweU.  8.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Agents,  Mesare.  GiUow  and  Co.,  176.  Oxfird-street. 


MESSRS.  CHARLES  DEVAUX  and 
COMPANY.  Bankers  and  Consignees  of  the  VIEILLE 
MONTAHNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY,  supply  the  VIEILLE 
MONTAGNE  ROOFING  ZINC,  and  allow  a  discount  of  i  per  cent, 
wherever  the  roofs  are  certided  by  the  Company's  architect  to  be 
properly  laid. — Particulars  or  designs  will  b.>  supplied  at  the  Viellle 
Montague  Company's  expense,  by  their  architect.  Uk.  Jahss  Bd- 
M£3TON,  of  6,  Cruwn-court.  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  where  models  of 
the  various  patents  for  zinc  rooting  may  be  seen. 


THE      NEW 
WESTERN 

(SNOW    HILL 

IS    OPEN 


GREAT 
HOTEL, 

STATION), 


GOLD  MOULDINGS. 

GOLD     MOULDINGS     of     the     BEST 
QUALITY  Manufactured  and  Kept  in  Stock  by 

GEOItGi:  JACMSOrU  &  SOIVS. 

49,    RATHBONE   PLACE,    W. 

SECTIONS  of  mOULDIHGS  and  LIST  of  PRICES 
may  be  had  on  application. 


ENAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 
Quality,  that  dry  well,  look  well,  and  weax  well,  from  8b.  per 
Eallou. 

Bunples  and  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  W.  NAYLOR, 
Vamleh  Manufacturer.  4a,  Jamea-street,  Oxford-Btreet,  London.  Also 
Majiufa^turer  of  Oak  Stains. 

Light        4b.  par  g:alloQ. 

Middle  Tint Bs. 

D&rk  Oak..         ..        ^  68. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for  TAINT,  and  at  HALF 
the  coat.— STEPHENS'  DYESor  STAINS  for  WOOD.— Mr. 
STEPHENS  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  CHICHES- 
TER,  of  Chittlehampton,  ne^ir  South  Molton  : — 

"  The  effect  produced  by  the  Staining  Fluid  and  Varnish  has  given 
Buch  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  parishioners  have  requested  me  to 
procure  five  times  the  quantity  now  paid  for.  in  order  to  tluish  the 
ohtirdi." 

H.  aTEPHENS,    Chemist,    171,    Aldera^'ate-atreet,    late    18,    St. 
Hkxtiji'B-le-Grand,  B.C. 


FLOORS   OF 
RACQUET      COURTS 

AND 

BOWLING    ALLEYS. 

The    PYRlMONr     SEYS3EL    ASPHALTE.      late     "  Claridge' 

Patent,"  i«  recoimneLdcd  as  the  best  and  most  durable  material  fo 

the  above  puryjoses.    A  lit:t  of   works   to  which    the  above  materia 

has  been  successfully  applied  since  18.'i8,  for 

ROOFS      AND      FLOORS 

can  be  had  of  J.  FARRELL,  Secretary,  5,  Parliament-street.  8.W. 


POLONCEAir  &  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE. 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs,  Paving,  and  Flooring  of  every  deBcrlptlcu 
•  ipeclally  in  places  subject  to  damp  and  vermin. 

This  Asphalte  la  now  eictensively  used  forPaving  STABLES  ks 
■bown  above),  the  absence  ol  Joints  preventing  the  generation  of 
ammonia. 

For  EMtimateB  and  Prices,  Ac.  apply  to 

JOHN    PILKINGTON. 

15.  FISH  STREET  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Country  Bailders  supplied  with  Asphalte  in  bulk  for  covering  Floor 
lagi(  Bam  Floors.  Ac.  with  iastructiomt  to  lay  It  do'im. 


ASPHALTE— TRINIDAD  — SEYSSELL 
—MINERAL  TAR. 
IH0MA3  HARRISON  and  CO.  have  now  a  regular  supply  of 
E  K.HB  ASPHALTE  and  MASTIC  MINERAL  TAR  from  t-ranco, 
and  can  undertake  to  execute  any  work  in  Asphalte  ol  the  very  tlnett 
8«/sa«ll  quality,  as  well  u  Trinidad  and  BntUb  Aspbaltas,  on  the 
most  reasonable  t«rms. 
PRgPARHn  /  '<*r    every    description  o(    Bimjinio,    &jlzlwat    and 

\     AOBJCVLTtrRAL  WoaK. 

TBMPRRKn  {  ^^^  every  purpose,  situation,   Mid   Exi>o&T  to   bvkby 

V     Cllmate. 

Rendered  to  uniform  conaistency  by  8t«am  Power. 

The  trftde  supplied  on  advantageous  terms;  and  estiniAtei  given  for 

works  of  any  magnitude;  also  for 

LAYING  TAR  PAVEMENT, 

THOMAS  HARRISON   8(  Co. 

ABPHALTE,     WHITINU.     AND     I'AINT     WOBKB— 
Cambridge  lifath  Wharl,  11:k  kJiey, 
BundeiLand  W  tiarf ,  Rotherblthe, 
CiTT  OyncEs— No,  106.  FENOUURCH-STREET,  CITY.  EC. 


CHAKLKS    STRUTTUN, 

94,      COMMHBOIAL-BOAO,      LaMBETB 
BAKQSa  LST  BY  THE  DAT  OB  TOAiL, 


C.  H,  DA  VIES  and  CO.'S 

GE^•UL^•E  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS. 

N.B. — Designers  and  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBEIDGE   HALI,   HEWMAH   STREET, 

LONDON. 


GAULT  BRICKS,  OXFORD  WORKS- 
SEVENOAKS.  KENT.— See  Walls.  Piers,  Arahes,  &c.  Plat- 
form, High  Level  Station,  Crystal  Palace. — These  bricks  can  tie 
delivered  at  any  station  on  the  London,  Chatliam,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, or  at  any  station  in  connection  therewith.  Also  clean  sharp 
sand  for  building  purposes,  &c. — Apply  to  the  Manager. 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY 

ABMIT    WORKS, 
GREENFIELD,    KEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEE8,  CUEBIERS.  ani]  MANnFACTOKEKS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 

for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  AND  30LE  BUTTS. 

Price  LlAt.  seuc  lee  by  post 
WAREHOUSE— 81,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  EC. 


^■^LERGYMEN,     ARCHITECTS, 

V_y     tCHOOLMASTERS,  and  all  others  Intei-eated   in   Education, 
should  obtain 

MESSRS.  SIDEBUTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARTISTS, 
PARSONAGE     WuRKS,     ALBliRl'      STREET,     MANCHESTER 

Complete  Catalog-ue  of  School  Fitting's, 

and  other  iniormation,  whiLh  will  hu  forwarded  on 
reeeip    of  thrte  stamps. 


c 


^0X   &  SON,  CHURCH   FURNITURE 

MANCFACTORERS, 
?8  and  29.  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND 
FAINTED  GLASy  WORKS— 43  aird  44,  Maiden-laae, 
(adjoinini;  Southampton -street),  W.t, 
WOOD  and  STONE  CARVING,  GOTHIC    METAL,  and   MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS, 
BELVEDERE-ROAD,    LAMBETH. 
CARVING.— A   great  reduction  edected  by  roughing  out  the  work 
by  machinery,  and  duishing  only  by  hand  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    M£TAL   WORK    of  every  dencription,  both  in  Silver 

Brass,  and  Iron. 
ESTIMATES   FURNISHED  to  the  Clergy.  Archttecta,  and  the 

Trade,  for  carrying  out  any  Desiffn, 

THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DUNE  UN  THE  PREMISES. 

COX  &  SON'S  Illustrated  Catalogue   with  several  hundreu  Designs 

of    Church   Furniture.  Painted  Glass  anJ  Decoration,  forwarded  for 

Bis  Btauips. 

COX  &  SONS  Catalogue  of  Monuments,  Tomb  Kails,  and  Memo- 
rial Brasses  also  sei.  t  for  six  stamps, 
SHOW  EOUJUS— 2B  and  SS,  bout aampton-streat,  Strand,  London 


JOHN"  WESTOK  and  CO., 

SOLID  AND  Vi-;M:i:K!  I> 

HANDRAIL    MANUFACTURERS, 
80,  UPPER  WHlTECROttti  iSTREb,T,  LONDON,  E.G. 


RIGA  WAINSCOT,  Two  Years  Old, 

AT  7d.   PER   FUOT.  nt 

JOHN  COUMBES  TIMBER  YARD, 
LADY  LAKE'S  GROVE,  MILE  END. 

TIMBER,   DEALS,   FIOORIKO,   &   laOULDIBGS 
JOSEPH    AND    ALFRED    ROSLING, 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE  WHARF,  BANKSIDE. 

Keep  a  Large  and  well-seaaoned  stock  constantly  on  hand,  which  trcm 
the  facility  afforded  by  river-side  premises  as  compared  with  inlard 
y  Lids,  they  are  enabled  to  sell  at  the  very  lowest  prices 


BATTENS,  from  £8  per  120. 
DEALS,  from  £15  per  120. 
FLOORING,  from  9s.  per  Square. 
DRY  MAHOGANY.  6d. 
WAINSCOT,  9d. 
LATHS,  29s. 

ANY    G00D8     PER    DOCK    ORDER    AT    WHOLESALB    RATFS. 


ALFRED    CARTER    and    Co., 

OLD    BETHNAL    GREEN    ROAD,    N.  E. 

(End  ot  RUxabeth-street,  Hackney-road.) 

GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  o/ PICTURE  FRAMES  and  MOULDINGS 

Itei't  on  Stock.     Regilding  to  tbo  Trtuia,  and  DtworatinK,  Corners 

at  the  Luweat  Prices. 

At  G£OBG£  B.££S'S^  57,  Drury  Lane, 

Am)  48,  RUSSELL  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN. 


PRIZE  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 

T&  R.  BOOTE  are  awarded  by  the  Jiirors 
•     of  both  Class  10  and  SB  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI 
nON  a  Prize  Medal  for  their  Eucanstic  Tiles. 

For  AnsimACLE  Treatment  and  Good  Design: 
For  New  Processes  of  MANUVAcrtTRE  of  Encaustic  TrLES. 
T.  A  R.  BOOTE  by  their  Patent  Process  are  mfikhi^  Enoaustic  and 
PLAIN    FLOORING    TILES  of  the   hardest  texture  and  the    finest 
colours  (equal  to  enamel  tints)  which  ciiu  be  iniaid  any  depth,  thereby 
ensuring  durability,  and  at  a  much  che.iiier  rate  than  hitherto  cbarged. 
FOR  CHURCHES,   ENTRANCE  HALLS,  &c,,  &o. 
White  Glaze  Tiles  both  for  in  and  outdoor  puriiosea,  which   will  re- 
sist tiie  severest  weather. 

Designs   and  Estimates  supplied  without  cimrge,  and  experienced 
pavers  sent  out  to  suit  purchasers. 

Address— T.  &  R.  BOOTE,  Waterloo  PotterJeB.  Buralem. 


liABDBBS    AND    SCAFFOLDING, 

of  every  DESCRIPTION,  for  SALE,  or  HIRE,  at 

H.  MATTHEWS', 
326,  EUSTON-ROAD,  ST.  PANCRAS. 

CLOSET  PANS  AND  DRAIN  PIPES  AT 
POTTERY  PRICES 
N.B. — Powerful     Screw  Jacks  lot  Hire. 


A.  J.  TATHAM. 

14,  bOTTTH  WHARF.  PADDrNGTON  fW.) :  and 
PURPLEET  WHARF.   EARL-STREET.  BLACKFRIARB  E.O 

I.IME,  CEMENT  &  PLASTER  MERCHANT. 

BLUE  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DBSCRiPTION. 

PATENT      ENCAUSTIC, 
GEOMETRICAL,  &  GLAZED  TILES. 

Sonnd.  Dnrable.  and  in  Bright  Colours,  for  Churches,  Hallfl,  and 
Coixidors.     Manufacturers, 

MALKIN  &  CO., 

Burslem.  Staffordshire.  London  Agents,  HABLAND  and  FISHER. 
Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  S3,  Southampton- street,  Strand,  where 
designs  and  all  information  may  be  had. 

J.   D.  PINFOLD, 

"Warwickshire    Ironworks,    Rugby, 

SOLE   MANUFACTCRER  OF  THE 

RUGBY  PATEKT  PRIZE  BRICK-MAKIKG  MACHINE 

These  Machines,  being  completely  self-acting.  ftlRkeBrichsCheaper 
tban  by  any  other  naeans.  The  driving  power  required  dors  not  ex- 
ceed Gborte  to  make  iiO.OOO  bricka  per  day  Keieivtd  Prizes  of  tba 
Warwickshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  ol  the  Royal  Agiiculturul 
Society  of  England. 

N.B.— Hachines  Let  o&  Hire.    DloBtrnted  catalogues  free. 

STAFFORDSHIRE  BLUE  PAVINQBRICXS, 

AS  laid  on  Chaving-Cro?s  Su-sjieDsiou Bridge 
April.  1856 ;  also  ChelBej,  New  Bridg*. 
Only    Depot    in    Loudon, 
AGAR  WHARF, 
KtNG'8   ROAD,   CAMDKN    TOWN,   N.W. 
Sole  Consignee,  JAMES  UN  WIN; 

Private  Residence,  67.  Nelson -square.  Blacktrlars-roRd,  8, 

RooSng  Ridge  Tiles  and  Blue  Briclta  of  all  descriptions  always  lu 

Stock.C 

FALCON    WHARF.    80,     BANKSIDE,     SOUTHWARK,     S.E. 

and 

HONDURAS    WHARF.  CUBITT-TOWN.  POPLAR   F.  ' 

JOHN    NEWTON    &    Co., 

STOURBRIDGE,  NEWCASTLE,  ft  WELSH 

FIREBRICK     AND     TILE     MERCHANTS, 

Wholesale  and  for  Exportation. 

Depot  for  Ramsay's  Newcastle  Firebricks,  Clay,  Ao. 

Buildiuic  Mattiriala  of  every  description, 

N.B. — Goods  made  to  Pattern  on  the  ^horte^L  Notice  and  the  most 

reasonable  terms.     Shipping  orders  executed  with  despatch. 

Please  addrese  in  full  to  80,  Bankslde,  S.E. 


Grand  Prize,  Paris  Exhibition. 
TTOFFMAN'S      PATENT      KILN 


for 


JLX-  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pottery,  Lime,  Cement,  and  Roaatlns 
Ores  at  a  saving  of  Two-thirds  of  th«  Fuel. — For  particulars,  and  tonee 
it  work,  apply  to  Mr.  H.  Clianit>erlaia,  3,  St.  John's,  Wakefield,  or  t'l 
Mr.  Hermann  Wedekind,  2,  Dunster-court,  Uiucing-lane,  London,  BjC. 


Tjrr  C.  HAWKER 

LIME,  CEMENT,  &  PLASTER  MERCHANT 

BELMONT       LIME      WHARF, 

YORK  ROAD  (on  the  Canal  Bridge),  KINO'S  CROSS.  N., 

Nearly  opposite  Entrance  to  Goods  Station,  Gre;it  Northern  Railway. 

CORRUGATED  ROOFING  TILES. 

BLUB  GROOVED  AND  PLAIN   bPABLE  PAVING  BRICKP. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  MACHE,  CARTON  PIERRE,  and  COMPOSITION, 
produced  in  the  best  style;  and  estiniatea  himlsbed  on  receipt  of 
drawings.  Established  80  years.  WILLIAM  SMART,  41,  Clifton- 
street,  Finsbury,  London,  B.C. 

WILKINSON'S  CONCRETE  FLOOR- 
ING  was  first  extensively  uned  at  tlie  Works  of  Sir  W,  O. 
Armstrong  and  Co.,  in  1858,  and  has  been  laid  at  more  than  2,000 
places  by 

W.  B.  WILKINSON  and  CO., 
PRUDHOE  STREET,   NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

BRICKS.— East  Cowes  Park.— Beat  White, 
Red.  and  Fancy  Kinds.  New  Stock  ready  early  in  May.  AH 
warranted  Hand  Moulded,  The  experience  of  the  past  two  years 
having  led  to  the  abolishment  of  the  A 1  niai^hiue.  Architects.  Govern- 
ment Surveyoi-B.and  others  are  assured  that  no  Machine  Bricks  will  be 
made,  and  tliat  Soirnd  Bricks  only  wiU  be  daUvored.  Pattern  sheets 
on  application. 

R.  LANGLEY,  Agent, 
BAST    COWKS,     ISLE    OF     WIGHT. 


BALTIC  WHAKF,  PUTNEY,  S.W.— 
ROBERT  AVIS3  and  CO  ,  Lime.  Cement,  Plaster,  and  Sand 
Merchants  Bricks,  Tilen,  rtlatLS.  Chimney  pi-ts.  Stoueware.  Drain 
Pipes,  Laths,  Hwlr,  Fire  Goods,  and  all  itinda  ol  Biuldiug  Materials. 


GEORGE  ALLEN'S  GBEY  STONE  and 
CHALK  LIME  WHARF. 
Roman  and  Poi-tlaiul  Cemeut,  Plaster.  Uair,  Sand. 
Lathe,  Bm-ks  and  Tiles,  atoueware,  Uram  fipes,  Cbimueypotfl 
WBXiaa  andLatootbocidge  FU«  Briclu,  TUea,  and  Lumiti. 
DANVKB'S  WHAJIF, 
Foot  of  B&ttersea  Bridge,  Chelsea. 


December  18,  1868. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


LONDON,  FBTDAT,  DSCBllBBR  IS,  1S68. 


THE  ART  OF  EVERGREEN  DECOUV- 
TIOX  TO  CHURCHES  AT  ClIRISTiIVS 
A^'D  OTHER  FESTIVALS. 

rpHE  decoration  of  our  churches  at  Christ- 
J_      mas  and  other  festivals  is  a  custom  tliat 
has  grown  rapidly,  and  has   developed  an  art 
of  some  importance  to  the  architect  and  de- 
corative artist.     From   early  Christian  tinu-s 
it  has  been  a  habit,  and  a  very  pleasLD"  one 
to  decorate  or  strew  with  foliage  and  Bowers 
the  tombs  of  the  departed,  and  this  appropriate 
and  beautiful   token   of  reverence   could  not 
have   long   been    withheld  from   the   sacred 
edifices  themselves.     Time-honoured   though 
the  custom  must  be,  everybody  knows  what 
miserable  displays  of  evergreeias  decked  our 
churches   a  few  years  ago,  when  a  few  stra'^- 
gling   sprigs   of  holly  stuck  into  all  the  con- 
ceivable  crevices  and  suspended  from  lamp- 
brackets  and  tie  beams  formed   the   mea"re 
stock    garnishing   of    our  sacred   structures. 
Mr.  Edward  Young  Cox,  of  the  firm  of  Co.\ 
and  Son,   ecclesiastical  decorators,  of  South- 
ampton-street, Strand,  has  just  issued  a  work 
on  the  art  under  consideration,*  intended  to 
serve  as  a  practical  compendium  on  the  sub- 
ject for  the  guidance  of  the  most  inexperi- 
enced  amateurs.      The   author   professes    to 
consider  the  subject  ossthetically,  and,  without 
discussing  the  vexed  question   of  the  proper 
limits    for  ecclesiastical  decoration,   gives  a 
variety  of  methods  and  designs  that  may  at 
least    be   suggestive.      AVithout  commenting 
on  the  manner  our  author   has   fulfilled  his 
task,  we   may  simply  say  that  he  has  wisely 
treated  the  art  as  one  hardly  yet  systematised 
and  defined,  and  has  chosen  rather  to  give  a 
variety   of  methods  and  rules   than   to    lay 
down  any  precise  principles  of  his  own. 

Allusions  gathered  from  numerous  sources, 
and  extracts  from  "Brand's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties of  Great  Britain,"are  interesting,  and  prove 
that   both  before  and  since  the  Reformation 
the  practice  of  decking  churches  with  foliace 
and   flowers  was  sanctioned,  and   the   usa°e 
!:xtended  to   other  festivals   besides   that  of 
Christmas.       Spenser,    in    his    "  Shepherd's 
Complaint,"  touches  on  the  custom  of  garnish- 
ing the  posts  and  "  kirke  pillars  "  with  "  haw- 
thorne  buds,''  "sweet   eglantine,"  and  "  fir- 
londs  of  roses."     This  allusion  appeared"  in 
1579.     Stowe,  about  the  same  time,  mentions 
the  custom  of  dressing  houses,  conduits,  and 
standards,  as  well  as   parish  churches,  with 
"holme,""  ivy,"  "bayes,"  and   other  green 
gifts  of  the  season  of  Christmas  ;  and  many 
other  references   and   churchwardens'  entries 
show  that  after  the  revision  of  our  ritual,  and 
during   the   sixteenth    century,   flowers   and 
foliage  were  used  for   the  same  purpose  both 
at  the  Kativity  and  at  other  festivals,  as  Palm 
Sunday,  Easter,  "Whitsunday.     As   Mr.    Cox 
observes,   the   corruption   of    the    evergreen 
shrub  "  holly  •"  from  "holy"  is  significant  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  usage.     The    citations 
are  amply  sufficient  to  show  that   this  mode 
of  commemorative  decoration  is  not  new,  and 
has  been  applied  to  houses  and  secular  objects 
as  well  as  to  our  Christian  sanctuaries. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  suljject  we  may 
stop  to  inquire.  What  should  be  the  governing 
principles  of  such  adornment  ?  Should  the 
KTchitectural  lines  of  the  structure  be  fol- 
lowed as  a  basis,  or  should  the  ornamentation 
36  placed  quite  irrespective  of  and  at  variance 
with  it  .'  'The  author  takes  Mr.  Ruskin  as 
his    guide,   and   says,    "'  An   ordinary  house 

.   "  Tha  Art  of  Garuisfiing   Churches  at  Christmas  and 
^  her  Festivals."    By  Kdwapd  Yoi:n(;  Co.\.     With  photo- 
^ra2>h8,  lithograplis,  aud  wood  eujiraviugs  ijlustratiug  the 
cts,  and  numerousancient 


decorator  has  no  ,d. a  uf  colouring  beyond 
hat  ot  picking'  out  the  mouldirgs  ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  modern  architects  have 
not  risen  above  this  level  of  taste."  Mr 
Ruskin,  in  his  "Seven  Lamps."  chap.  IV  ' 
speaking  ot  colouring,  instances  the  stripes  of 
a  zebra  the  leopard's  spots,  and  the  plum- 
age    ot     birds,   to    prove   therel)y  that   the 


variegation 
and 


does 


not   follow  the   aiuitomical 
and  macular  .systems,  but  is  often  opposed  to 

wT-  ."',r-'-''  "^'^''  P"""  "  '"lumn 
with  vertical  line.^  but  always  cross  it."  We 
cannot  altogether  agree  with  .Mr.  Cox  or  his 
aiithority.  Ruskiu's  rule,  "  to  simplif  ^  -  colour 
wiien  form  is  rich,  and  vice  versa,"  isceitainlv 
in  favour  ot  a  goifral  agreement  of  the  con- 
-■^tructive  forms  witli  the  decoration;  and 
admitting  the  value  of  putting  our  decoration 
bofUlvon  the  plain  or  wall  .'surfaces,  we  do 
not  think  the  points  of  interest  in  form 
should  be  totally  neglected,  ignoring  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  two  arts.  Ad- 
mitting even  the  analogy  of  nature  we  cannot 
see  that  purely  conventional  art  should  be 
subject  to  llie  same  laws  that  govern  the 
forms  and  adornments  of  the  natural  world, 
for  It  would  be  subjecting  the  reason  of  man 
to  expect  our  decorative  art  to  follow  the 
markings  on  shells  or  the  variegation  of  the 
animal  world,  especially  its  irregularities,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  us.  We  do  not  say. 
however,  that  the  main  lines  and  features  of 
a  structure  should  always  be  implicitly  fol- 
lowed, but  we  contend  they  form  the  only 
reliable  basis  for  decoration]  or  we  sacrifice 
that  homogeneity  and  connection  so  essential 
to  the  whole  composition. 

Beginning  with  the  structure 
decoration  shoidd    be    displayed 
nave    walls     or    arcading,    and 
suggests   two   or  three   dilferent 
festooning   or   wreathing   on   the  very  appli 
cable  and  simple  principle  of  the   catenary. 
A  variety  of  effect  can  be   produced   in   this 
way  by  considering  the  effects  of  suspending 
the  wreath  or  trail  from  different  points,   and 
the  method  is  at  least  inexpensive  and  easy, 
a  great  recommendation  in  these   festive   de- 
corations.    There  is  perhaps  an  objection   to 
festooning,  in  a  strictly-correct  art  sense  ;  for 
our  (Gothic  churches,  it  has  rather  too   much 
of  the  Classic  or  Italian  frieze  character  about 
it,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  series  of  equal  fes- 
toons  "all  round  the  nave,  either  above  the 
windows  of  the  aisles  or   the   arches,"  would 
certainly  be  open  to  the  stricture.     A  double 
series   of  intersecting  festoons  is  less  open  to 
the  above  remark,  as  also  another  variation, 
namely,  a  double  series  of  festoons,  the  under 
one  being  suspended  from  the  lowest  points  of 


in  the  centre. 
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The  chancel  arch  might  b« 


itself  the 
along  the 
Mr.  Cox 
modes    of 


the  upper  seiics,  as  here  shown.     Better  still, 
loo]is  of  foliage  crossed  at  the  ends. 

AVe  certainly  prefer  to  follow  the  arch 
curves  either  by  inserting  into  the  hollows  of 
the  arch  mouldings,  or  along  the  labels,  bent 
I  splines  or  laths  covered  with  foliage,  to  the  me- 
thod of  Mr.  Cox,  namely,  thatofhanginglarge 
festoons  across  the  arches  below  the  openings 
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looped  up  with  pendants  in  the  spandrels. 
The  lines  of  evergreen  thus  crossing  the  arch 
curves  at  nearly  right  angles  cannot  have  a 
very  pleasing  effect,  the  opponent  lines  being 
too  contradictory  and  sharp.  A  very  pretty 
and  much  more  effective  manner  of  looping 
the  festoons  or  wreaths  would  be  to  suapcud 
them  at  the  springing.,  and  apex  of  the  arch 
or  allow  the  two  chains  of  evergreen  to  cross 


I"  the  chapter  on  the  "Methods  of  Form- 
ing W  realh.H  of  Evergreen  "  our  amhur  l-Ivm 
various  ways  of  fastening  the  folia-e.  Tho 
most  e.xi.ediliou,  is  to  »treUh  the  rupc,  which 
should  be   of  the    required    length    of    ihe 

wreath,  across  tlie   room  at   u,  .-..v  i i.. 

and  begin  bv  disposing  tho  >;  \ 

bunches  of  berries   round   ii,  ', 

twine,  aiui  arranging  the  next  hu„cuM  h.>  ihiil 
the  stalks  may  he  hidden,  aud  Iviug  a  kuol  m 
every  twist.  Tlie  sprig*  should  be  limi 
assorted  in  heaps  of  different  kindu,  aud 
luinches  ot  berries  interspersed  throughout 
the  length.  Instead  of  the  twine,  the  twi-« 
are  better  tied  by  fine  copjxi  or  broxa  wire 
The  latter  we  reconinieud.  Flat  wreaths  nre 
preferred  to  round  onus  by  some,  and  Bloiil 
string  or  whipcord  is  a  more  jdiable  founda- 
tion for  them  than  rope.  Fur  hidien,  ilr. 
Cox  suggests  green  Worsted  binding,  the 
tAvigs,  flowers,  and  berries  being  sewn  on 
This  gives  a  broad,  flat  wreath,  applitublc  for 
twisting  round  large  columns.  For  folial  chap- 
lets  round  capitals,  "it  is  found  a  good  plan 
to  use  a  band  of  hoop  iron  with  a  hole 
punched  in  each  end  "  for  fastcniug  by  wire 
or  string. 

As  there  arc  generally  deeply  undercut 
members  to  capitals  of  pillars  and  ulwoya  a 
necking,  we  prefer  a  simple  wire  or  ru|)o 
wreath  to  the  above,  which,  at  auy  rate,  is 
troublesome  if  always  obtainable  at  tho 
moment. 

The  author  recommends  the  use  of  vcllow 
everlastings  (gnaphaliums)  intnxiuccd  hero 
and  there  on  the  wreath  in  the  same  manner 
as  holly  berries,  and  they  can  be  afterwanU 
tied  to  the  wreath  at  tlic  most  effective i>ointc 
Several  useful  precautions  arc  added  for  the 
benefit  of  wreath-makers— first,  that  all  tho 
leaves  should  be  directed  ujiu-ards  ;  eccund, 
that  the  fewer  nails  or  tacks  used  tho  better,  to 
avoid  injury  to  the  plastering  or  stonework  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  a  sprinkling  of  water  occ.i- 
sionally  over  the  foliage  will  keep  the  wreallu 
fresh. 

AVe  cannot  speak  very  favourably  of  some 
of  the  designs  that  illustrate  this  part  of  tho 
subject.     Festooning  from  capital   to  c.ipitAt 
may  be  an  easy  but  certainly  not  an  ortiktic 
mode  of  adorning  tlie  nave  ;  nor  du   wo  like 
the  patches  of  surface   foliage   or  diapering 
(shown  in  plate  S)  jiartly   filling  up  the  upan- 
drels,  nor  the  tufts  that,  finial-like,  crown  tho 
apices  of  the  arches.  The  vertical  Iruiln  hang- 
ing along  the  side  walls  arc  to  our  niiudii  aliw 
unmeaning,  and  look  too  much  like  millinom' 
work  ;  moreover,  they  would   bo  apt  lo  gel 
disarranged.      The  trellis  work    formed   of 
cross  laths  filled  in  with  evergreen  accms   too 
heavy  ;  but  the  crom  dinpcr  work   shown  on 
plate  1    or  on   cvcrgicen   trollising  crowned 
with  a  cornice  of  Kiivi-  ■  un^I  I«'m'f«  or  a  flat 
baud  of  foliage  is  certainly  circctivc,  and   can 
lie  Well  and  cosily  applied  U>  relievo  the  wall 
surfaces  below  the  springing  of  arches  or  be- 
tween  the   windows.       Of  counu!   the    lathi 
should  be   disponed   diagonally   in   a  Oothic 
building.     A  s[>aiBc  sprinkling  of  leaven  or  a 
dotted  appearance  is  always  uislostcful.   and 
on  this  account    we  cannot   approve   of  the 
dossel  decoration  fonncd  of  holly  and  bcrriea 
tacked  on  in  vertical  lines.      The  dc»ign  for 
a  temporary  reredos   is   weak   and   confuaed, 
and  the  sprigs  of  holly  stuck  at  the  suinmita 
of  the  arches  are  ({uitc  repugnant  to  Gothic 
taste. 
For  the  coltumu  or  pillars  we  think  the 
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mode  of  adornment  should  much  depend 
on  the  shape  or  section  of  them.  A  twist- 
ing wreath  is  simple  and  looks  as  well  as 
anything.  This  may  be  crossed  to  form  a 
diagonal  diaper,  as  shown  by  Sir.  Cox. 
For  clustered  shafts,  or  those  quatrefoil  on 
plan,  we  certainly  suggest  the  vertical  mode 
of  decoration,  or  trails  of  evergreen  inserted  in 
the  quirks  or  hollows.  Laths  covered  with 
leaves  would  be  better. 

A  simple  diaper  or  diagonal  lines  of  green 
forming  a  lattice  pattern,  just  described,  are 
the  simplest  modes  of  wall  decoration.  For 
tlie  diapers  the  frame  or  groundwork  can  be 
made  in  various  ways.  For  simple  designs  a 
lath  or  wire  framework  is  the  best  ;  our  author 
recommends  perforated  zincasthebestground 
work,  which  should  be  cut  out  to  the  shape  of 
the  device,  and  the  leaves  and  sprays  of 
evergreens  sewn  on,  beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  the  device,  the  leaves  being  fastened  across 
their  veins,  and  the  stalks  overlaid  by  the 
next  row.  Everlastings  are  easily  fastened 
to  the  zinc  by  passing  the  stalks  through  the 
perforations.  Thin  wood  or  thick  cardboard 
we  certainly  prefer  for  small  crosses,  mono- 
grams, and  devices,  and  the  llowers  or  leaves 
fastened  thereon  with  glue  or  thick  paste.  For 
devices  fixed  high  up  the  larger  leaves  and  the 
coarser  workmanship  suffice,  but  for  those 
near  the  eye  the  small  leaves  should  be  used. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  should,  as  our 
author  observes,  have  the  most  lavish  display, 
though  we  take  exception  to  some  of  the  de- 
signs, which  6how  Mr.  Iluskin's  anti- 
architectural  treatment.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  follow  Jlr.  Cox  through  his  work,  but  he 
givesmany  valuable  hints  and  directions  for 
making  monograms  and  devices  with  everlast- 
ing flowers  and  moss.  "  Natural  flowers,"  he 
says,  "should  be  provided  with  little  zinc 
tubes  fiUed  with  water,  which  can  be  soldered 
in  any  position,  like  inverted  extinguishers, 
or  hung  by  hooks."  He  also  gives  various 
modes  of  forming  and  emblazoning  texts. 
Coloured  paper  cut  to  the  shape  and  aflixed 
to  a  ground  of  different  tint  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  mode  ;  evergreen  borders  can  be  put 
round  the  letters  or  text  in  a  zigzag  line,  and 
bunches  of  scarlet  berries  placed  at  points.  The 
plan  usually  resorted  to  of  covering  cardboard 
letters  with  evergreens  and  fastening  them 
separately  to  the  walls  is  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  defacing  the  plaster  or  stone  by  tacks; 
but  we  think  this  objection  could  be  overcome 
by  placing  the  letters  on  a  frame  of  wire  or 
lath.  "  Prepared  cloth,"  white  glazed  calico, 
coloured  cloth,  &c.,  are  often  substituted  as  a 
groimd  for  the  evergreen  texts.  A  profusion 
of  alphabets  and  lists  of  texts  suitable  for 
different  seasons  are  given,  not  the  least 
suggestive  feature  of  Mr.  Cox's  handbook. 
It  would  be  entering  into  the  region  of 
symbolism  to  discuss  the  variety  and  applica- 
bility of  the  devices  that  can  be  used  to 
cover  walls,  the  gallery  fronts,  &c.  Indi- 
vidual circumstances  and  taste  must  do  this. 

Without  going  into  the  chapters  on  "ap- 
plique work,"  and  other  means  of  church 
embroidery,  worked  and  illuminated  banners, 
etc.,  we  will  simply  notice  the  features  on 
which  decoration  may  be  applied. 

Window  sills,  at  least  those  that  slope,  are 
available  for  devices  or  simple  texts,  and  these 
are  well  relieved  on  grounds  of  moss  or  ever- 
greens. Connecting  the  sills  by  a  band  •  of 
evergreen,  or  by  a  continuous  text,  as  "  His 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Councillor, 
the  Mighty  Ciod,  &c.,"  is  a  capital  method  of 
relieving  the  walls  and  forming  a  connection. 
Pulpits  and  reading  desks  may  be  garnished 
by  simple  wreaths  tied  or  tacked  round  the 
top  members  or  capping,  and  devices  or  sym- 
bolical designs  introduced  into  the  panels  or 
faces.  Lightness  and  delicacy  are  of  course 
essential  in  these  parts,  being  so  close  to  the 
eye.  Everlasting  flowers  worked  in  devices 
are  pretty,  and  very  applicable  here.  The 
font,  as  our  author  says,  demands  especial 
care  at  the  festival  of  Christmas.  He  says, 
a  floating  floral  cross  made  of  board  perfo- 
rated with  holes  for  the  stalks  of  flowers,  as 


white  lilies,  has  a  "  beautiful  and  appropriate 
appearance."  A  leafy  canopy  made  on  an 
iron  framework,  and  the  sides  of  font  festooned 
or  ornamented  with  devices,  constitute  a  very 
effective  decoration,  however ;  and  the  hori- 
zontal members  and  angles  can  also  be  em- 
phasised by  evergreen  chaplets  and  bosses  of 
red  berries  or  everlastings.  Lecterns,  coronte, 
and  standards  are  all  easily  decorated  by  gar- 
lands, twisting  wreaths  round  the  stems, 
and  the  stem  of  font  can  also  be  relieved  by 
a  spiral  wreath.  Among  the  evergreens  suit- 
able for  Christmas  taken  from  an  ample  list 
in  Mr.  Cox's  book  are  holly,  variegated 
holly,  ivy,  laurel,  box,  yew,  and  arbor  vitaj. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Cox's  book  is  a  sugges- 
tive one,  and  the  most  useful  and  complete 
manual  of  the  art  we  are  acquainted  with, 
though  he  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
porch  and  exterior  ;  to  the  former,  at  least,  we 
.should  like  to  see  the  festal  garnishing 
carried. 

♦ 

DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS  IN  THE 
VALLEY   OF  THE  THAMES. 

IT  will  strike  any  one  who  has  taken  any 
interest  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
authorities  have  dealt  with  the  siibject  of  tlie 
purification  of  the  Thames  that,  in  order  to 
effectually  carry  out  the  object  of  their  re- 
medial measures,  it  was  necessary,  not  merely 
to  forbid  the  discharge  of  the  London  sewage 
into  the  river,  but  of  all  towns  situated 
higher  up  the  stream.  Some  time  back, 
therefore,  an  injunction  was  obtained  by  the 
Board  of  Conservancy  to  restrain  the  towns 
of  Oxford,  Eton,  Windsor,  and  Abingdon 
from  continuing  to  make  the  Thames  their 
common  sewer.  To  have  summarily  put 
into  execution  the  "mandamus"  of  the 
court  would  have  been  a  har.sh  and  un- 
warrantable proceeding,  and  one  which  no 
doubt  would  have  caased  an  appeal  for  a 
reasonable  time  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  injunction.  Accordingly  a  full  year  was 
granted  to  carry  out  the  works  indispensable 
for  a  proper  diversion  of  the  ordinary  and 
hitherto  used  sewage  channels.  We  now 
come  to  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  affair 
that  it  appears  very  difficult  to  account  for. 
The  local  boards  of  the  various  towns  con- 
cerned in  the  sanitary  prohibition  professed 
themselves  either  ignorant  of  the  proper 
course  to  be  adopted  or  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  acting  promptly  and 
decisively.  In  order,  therefore,  to  shift  the 
onus  of  the  future  operations  upon  some 
other  shoulders  than  their  own,  they  peti- 
tioned the  Home  Secretary  to  tell  them  how 
to  get  rid  of  their  sewage,  and  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were 
placed.  What  appears  difficult  to  account  for 
is  the  circumstance  that  had  the  boards  con- 
sulted any  eminent  civil  engineer,  he  would 
have  given  them  a  plan  for  effecting  the  de- 
sired object.  Why  did  they  not,  like  the 
local  authorities  of  other  districts,  call  in  pro- 
fessional advice,  and  put  themselves  under 
the  guidance  and  directions  of  a  sound,  practi- 
cal man  I  As  the  matter  stood,  the  Home 
Department  listened  attentively  to  the  peti- 
tion, and,  after  mature  deliberation,  appointed 
Colonel  Ewart,  R.E.,  to  inquire  into  "the 
plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  several  towns 
situated  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Thames,  with  a 
view  to  the  puritication  of  that  river." 

We  question  very  much  if  Colonel  Ewart 
was  the  best  person  to  appoint  to  such  a  duty, 
as  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Royal  Engineers 
have  had  anything  to  <lo  with  extensive 
schemes  of  town  drainage.  That  he  has  set 
about  his  task  with  all  tlie  ability  and  energy 
at  his  command  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but 
yet  he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  authority 
upon  sewage  plans.  One  very  important  point 
was  secured  by  his  nomination  to  the  office, 
and  that  was  the  ensuring  of  a  genuine  dis- 
interested report,  where  every  project  or  pro- 
posal would  be  considered  with  regard  to  its 
absolute  merits,  and  nothing  else.  As  an 
officer  of  Engineer.'',  Colonel  Ewart  would  be 


unbiassed  by  any  motives  or  considerationa 
tliat  might  carry  undue  weightwith  a  civil  pro- 
fessional man,  and  his  report  is  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  all  partial  statements   or 
orejudicial  views.     Tlie  natural  features   of 
Oxford,    Eton,     Windsor,     and     Abingdon, 
and  the     extreme    lowness    of    the    valley 
in     which     they    are     situated,      preclude 
the    possibility  of    distributing   the   sewage 
by  gravitation     over  more  than  a    portion 
of  the    total  area   of    land  required.      Con- 
sequently, pumping  must  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  obtain  command  over  the  remaining 
portion    of     ground    required   to   profitably 
utilise  the  sewage.  This  forms  a  great  obstacle, 
owing  to  the  expense  it  entails  in  the  carrying 
out  of  a  proper  and  efficient  system  of  sewage 
and  drainage.     Nevertheless,  it  is  high  time 
that  it  no  longer  be  so  regarded.     Every  town 
promising  or  likely  to  possess  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  must  sooner    or  later 
adopt  a  plan  of  utilisation  ot  its  sewage,  and 
as  not  one  in  twenty  is  so  advantageously 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  apply  the  gravitation 
principle,    the  only  other  means   of  accom- 
plishing the  result  is  by  having  recourse  to 
pumping.      In  the  prosecution  of   the  trust 
imposed  on  him,  Colonel  Ewart  not  only  exa- 
mined all  the  plans  that  were  submitted  to 
him,  but  visited  the  few  localities  possessing 
a  system  of  sewage  utilisation.      It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to   state   that  Croydon  was  one  of 
the  places  carefully  inspected,  together  with 
Canterbury,  Broadmoor,  Aldershot,  and  Bed- 
ford.    After  fully  investigating  the  merits  of 
the  dry  earth  system,  and  acknowledging  that 
it  is  of    value    in   small   villages,   barracks, 
hospitals,  and  outlying  districts,  the  reporter 
decides  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  not  the  best 
suitable  for  large  towns,  an  opinion  in  wdiich 
we  concur.      It  is  very  succinctly  remarked 
that  the  general  use  of  earth-closets  necessi- 
tates the  general  abolition    of  water-closets, 
which  would  be  a  very  impracticable  and  un- 
wise proceeding  to  take  in  towns  where  the 
latter  are  established  and  used  by  nearly  all 
the  better  class  of  householders.     We  admit 
freely  that  great  benefit  has  been  derived  in 
India  and  elsewhere  by  the  partial  adoption 
of  tlie    earth-closets    in    peculiarly    situated 
localities,  but  at  the  same  time  consider  them 
utterly  unsuitable  for  the  exigencies  of  a  large 
city  or  town. 

Having  once  determined  that  the  principle 
of  "  water  carriage  "  shall  be  that  adopted  for 
the  conveyance  of  sewage,  the  next  step  is  to 
inquire  into  the  best  methods  of  applying  that 
principle.  The  questions  that  arise  in  con- 
nection with  it  are  numerous.  Is  the  rain 
water  to  be  conveyed,  also,  in  the  same 
channels  with  the  sewage,  or  are  they  to  have 
separate  means  of  transport  ?  Is  the  sewage 
to  be  delivered  upon  the  land,  direct  from  the 
sewers — as  at  Lodge  Farm,  Barking  ?  or  is  it 
to  be  disinfected  and  deodorised  and  run  into 
the  nearest  water-course,  as  at  Canterbury  and 
Leicester  }  It  is  well  known  that  complete 
failure  has  attended  all  the  attempts  under- 
taken with  the  view  oi  purifying  sewage  by 
the  use  of  chemical  precipitants.  Tliere  is  a 
constant  outlay  for  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sary drugs  and  reagents,  and  the  result  has 
been  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  every 
instance.  In  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Ewart, 
no  chemical  methods  hitherto  invented  will 
purify  the  sewage  of  the  towns  in  the  valley 
of  the  Thames  to  such  a  degree  that  it  could 
be  dischai'ged  into  the  river  without,  violating 
the  Thames  Navigation  Act.  The  principle 
of  "  water  carriage"  may  be  divided  into  three 
heads — namely,  the  separate  system,  the 
mixed,  and  the  joint  system.  Tlie  first  of 
these  does  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of 
the  rain  and  surface  drainage  into  the  sewera 
that  convey  the  sewage.  The  mixed  system 
takes  a  portion  of  the  surface  drainage  as 
well  as  the  sewage  in  the  same  drain,  but 
leaves  another  portion  of  the  rain  water 
to  pass  off  by  the  natural  channels.  The  joint 
system  is  that  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and,  therefore,  requires  no 
further  description. 
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After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  these  three  systems,  Colonel  Ewart  decides 
m  favour  of  the  "  separate  system,"  a  decisi.)n 
we  by  no  means  concur  in.  The  objections 
raised  in  the  report  aj-ainst  the  "L,ondou 
plan"  are  that  accumulations  of  sand  and 
fceeal  matter  form  in  the  sewers,  that  their 
ventilation  is  defective,  and  that  the  se\v;ii»e 
is  so  much  diluted  as  to  be  of  little  use  to  the 
land.  In  answer  to  these,  it  mav  be  stated 
that  if  the  gulleys  are  properly'  made  and 
properly  trapped,  the  objections  are  not  valid; 
that  London  is  the  most  healthy  city  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  results  at  Lodge  Farm, 
Barking,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fertilising 
powers  of  the  London  sewage.  Against  the 
"  separate  system "  there  are  many  and 
weighty  objections.  In  the  tirst  place,  two 
separate  systems  of  drains  and  sewers  must 
be  constructed,  which  in  itself  is  in  many 
cases  almost  a  direct  prohibition,  owing  to 
the  enormous  expense  that  would  have  to  be 
incurred.  According  to  Mr.  Bazalgettc,  to 
drain  London  upon  the  "  separate  system  " 
would  cost  £12,000,000.  It  is  true'thatin 
the  towns  under  consideration,  the  old  drains 
may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  but  while  this 
may  effect  a  pecuniary  saving  in  these  par- 
ticular instances,  it  is  no  argument  in  favour 
of  the  plan.  In  addition  to  the  cost  of  an 
additional  set  of  drains,  the  separate  system 
entails  considerable  expense  in  the  shape  of 
reservoirs  and  settling  tanks.  It  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  surface  drainage  could  be 
rendered  clear  and  pure  by  "  careful  scaveng- 
ing of  the  streets."  The  recommendations  in 
the  report  respecting  the  ventilation  of  the 
foul  sewers,  the  area  of  land  to  be  taken,  and 
other  details,  are  all  well  known  to  sewage 
engineers,  and  call  for  no  especial  notice. 
Before  adopting  the  principle  of  drainage 
advocated  in  the  report  we  have  alluded  to, 
we  would  advise  the  local  authorities  of  the 
towns  in  question  to  have  a  careful  estimate 
prepared  by  a  competent  civil  engineer  of  the 
cost  of  applying  the  "  separate  "  and  "  joint  " 
or  "London  system"  of  sewerage  to  their 
districts.  If  they  once  commit  themselves 
and  the  ratepayers  to  a  certain  course,  they 
will  have  no  option  but  to  proceed,  no  matter 
what  the  expense  may  be. 


ASSOCIATED  AETS  INSTITUTE. 

AT  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  thia  Institute, 
on  Saturday  last,  Professor  Westmacott, 
president,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  John  Nicholas 
Parting,  Frank  Cox,  and  Charles  Gliddon  were 
duly  elected  members.  After  a  few  introductory 
remarks  by  the  chairman — 

Mr.  Bichard  Redgrave,  K.A  ,  read  a  paper  on — 

The  Tkeatmest  of  Subject  in-  Pac>tc;g. 

The  choice  of  a  suitable  subject,  said  Jlr. 
Redgrave,  in  his  prefatory  remarks,  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  a  vocation  for  art,  while  the  treatment  of 
that  subject  when  chosen  indubitably  marks  the 
measure  of  a  man's  genius,  and  shows  whether 
or  not  he  is  a  true  painter.  Although,  on  cur- 
sory consideration,  it  would  be  thought  that  an 
extremely  literal  rendering  of  his  subject  by  the 
painter  would  evince  the  truest  treatment,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  all  incidents  occurring 
in  real  life  are  successive  in  their  action,  while  the 
painter  is  confined  to  a  momentary  representation 
of  the  incident  chosen.  While  naturalness  and 
individuality  should  not  be  overlooked,  the 
painter  must  in  a  great  degree  render  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mind  by  nobleness  of  aspect  or  dignity 
of  action.  Paul  said  hia  personal  appearance 
was  mean,  but  w.a3  the  painter  to  so  represent 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  ?  Everything 
in  a  picture  of  real  life  or  contemporary  history 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  event  described. 
In  treating  the  great  events  of  past  ages,  much 
more  the  relations  of  poetry  or  fiction,  great  lati- 
tude taken  by  the  painter  may  be  used  so  as  to 
bring  home  the  truths  of  history  or  the  inven- 
tions of  the  poet  far  better  than  a  more  literal 
rendering  Froude,  in  his  "  Science  of  History," 
says: — "The  poet  is  not  bound,  when  it  is  in- 
convenient, to  what  may  be  called  'the  accident 
of  facts.' "  This  truth  appUes  equally  to  the 
painter,  who,  if  allowed  an  equal  control  over 
"  the  accident  of  facts,"  will  so  dispose  them  as 


t  >  !':•  -•:!•.  the  greater  truth  on  hia  cinvai.    In 
the   bt»i  period  of  the  art    of  the   old   mmteri 
compositions  are   found    in    which  the  canvn  it 
tilled    up   with   mare   spectitjra   of   the  incidsut 
going   on,  themselves   little   mixed   up  with  the 
story  ;  or,  again,  the  composition  is  crowded  with 
a  host  of  individuals  of  the  painter's  own  tims— 
spectators  of  aa  incident,  it  may  be,  of  long  put 
ages.     Such  is   the  "  Building   of  tUo   Towxr  of 
Babel,"  by  Benozzo  Goiaoli,  on    the   w.iUa  of  tho 
Cami>o   Santa,     at    Pisa        Another    tre.-itmont 
adopted  by  the   painter   was  seen  in   Lsonanlo's 
"  Last  Supper,"   where   the  .Apoitlos  »ro   placed 
on  one   side   of  the   table,  the   other  side   being 
unoccupied.     This  treatment  is  quite  the  reverse 
of  a   literal  one,  aa   the  OrienUl   custom  of  re. 
chning     on    couches    at    mc.ils     is    tjtally    ig- 
nored.     Yet,   in   the   hands   of    Leonai-do    how 
noble  is  the  treatment !     Such  compositions  were 
originally  placed  in  refectories  of  mona.sl«rie«,  so 
as  to  make  our  Lord's  talole,  as  it  wore,  the  dais 
Uble,  at  which  sat  the  nobler  guests,  tho  other 
tables  being  occupied  by  tho  monks  themselves. 
A    relation  between   the  figures  in  the  pictures 
and  the  spectator  is  obtained  in  some  works  by  a 
figure  or  figures  within  the  picture  looking  out  to 
the  spectator,  or  pointing  to  the  action  going  on, 
and    appealing    by    look   or    gesture    to    those 
without.     This  mode  of  treatment  is  exemplified 
by  such  works  aa  the  Madonna  da  Toligno,  where, 
on   one  side,  St.  Francis  looks  at  the  \'irgin,  and 
points   out  of  tho   picture    as  if    imploring  her 
regards  for  the  people  ;  while  on  the  other  side 
St.  John  the  Baptist  looks  at  the  spectators  and 
points  to  the  Madonna,  .as  if  calling  on  them  to 
jiay  adoration  to   her.     Sometimes  the  principal 
figure    is   made   to    look    pointedly   out   of    the 
picture  to  the  spectator,  wherever  he  goes  within 
sight    of    the    figure.        This   eti'ect,   sim[>ly    the 
result  of  the   sitter  looking  at  the  painter  during 
his  work,  has  been  made  to  appeal  strongly  to  un- 
tutored worshippers  in  an  ignorant  age.     Some 
painters  have  grouped  together  in  one  composition 
mcidents  completely  remote  in  time  and   place, 
almost  telling  the  tale  of  a  life  on  a  single  canvas. 
Thus  in  the  I'inacotha  at  Munich  there  is  a  picture 
by   Memling    of     the    "Seven   Sorrows   of   the 
Blessed  Virgin,"  depicting  seven  of  the  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord  which  pierced  with  woe  the 
heart  of  Mary.     In  many  of  the  frescoes  of  the 
fifteenth  century  this  treatment,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, is  adopted,  as  in   the  "Ijife  of  Abraham," 
and  the    '•  History   of  Job,"  by  Gozzoli,  in  the 
Campo  Santa,  and  in   "  The  Calling  of  Moses," 
by  Sandro  Botticelli  in  the  Sistine  chapel.    Incon- 
gruous as  such  treatments  seem  when   described, 
they  appear  far  less  so  when  seen.      Thouah  they 
can  hardly  be  justified,  how  happily  has  Raphael 
—who  always  availed  himself  of  any  license  in 
art — worked  out  a  succession  of  incidents  in  his 
noble  cartoon   of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  !      Who 
can  say  in  this  case  that  an  adherence  to  rule 
would   have  resulted  in    a   composition   equally 
grand  and  noble  as  that  achieved  by  its  infraction  f 
In  the  painter's  treatment  of  his  subject  he  has 
to  consider  the  local  scenery  of  the  action,  the  cos- 
tume and  the  national  character  of  the  actors,  and 
to  determine,  not  merely  what  these  are,  but  how 
he  may  make  them  tell  on   the  feelings  of  the 
spectator.     It  would  be  a  great  outrage  on  the 
common  sense  of  the  spectator  if  an  artist  of  our 
own  day,  in  a  painting  of  the  taking  of  Itlagdala, 
were  to  depict  the  EuglLih  general  aud  his  forces 
either  naked  or  in  a  classic  costume.  Yet,  even  this 
treatment,  absurd  as  it  now  seems,  when  set  aside 
by  Benjamin  West  in  his  picture  of  the  "  Death 
of  Wolfe,"  in  favour  of  a  more  literal   rendering, 
was  considered  a  great  error  in  judgment  on  hia 
part — an  error  which  only  his  success  justified. 
The  question  is  widely  diU'crent  when  the  incident 
or  action  took  place  in  times  long  past,  and  when 
the  ideas  of  those  to  whom  the  painter  appeals  are 
quite  unsettled  or  wholly  at  variance   with   the 
literal  truth.     When  art  revived  iu   Italy  in  tho 
middle  ages,  and  was  patronised  by  the  church  iu 
the  interests  of  religion,  the  knowledge  of    the 
East  and  its  people  was   very  limited,   and   the 
painters  treated  Scripture  subjects  with  the  cos- 
tume and   accessories   of   tbtir  own  time.     This 
treatment  is  seen  in  the   fresco   in   the  Campo 
Santa   of   "  The   History   of  Joseph,"   in  which 
neither  the  sandy  plains  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile 
nor  the  massive   palaces   of   Egypt  compose  the 
background,    but    the    lighter   architecture   and 
hilly  scenery  by  which  the  painter  wa.^  sur.-ounded, 
while  the  children   of   Jacob   are   attired  ia   the 
tabard  coats,  the  tight  hose,  and  the  quaint  caps 
of  the  fifteenth   century.     Such  treatment  may 
have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  subjects  more 
home  to  the  feelings  of  the  ignorant,  but  whether 
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Paul  de  la  Ibwho's  "  Two  Children  ;i  l>Uird  IV. 
in  tho  Tower,"  and  Sir  Edwin  l,»nd»e<>r'«  "Su». 
iwnse."  Mr.  Ke»lgrave,  after  a  few  rrmarks  OD 
the  treatment  of  subject  by  the  Und*cap«  paiat«r, 
concluded  his  paper  with  a  few  general  obMrra. 
tions.  In  the  treatment  of  xny  sulject,  he  uid. 
either  as  to  its  general  effect  or  its  accnuorioi  mod 
details,  the  painter  is  not  to  be  cmfiue*!  to  the 
limits  of  the  prol>able,  but  is  .allowe^l  the  freolom 
of  the  passible.  He  may  combine  objects  not 
usually  in  relation  to  one  another.  Seajuni  and 
times  m  ly  be  interchanged  if  the  object  i<  to  add 
poetry  or  sentiment  to  tho  scene.  E»ch  mode  of 
treatment  hail  its  merits — the  imitative,  is  k 
mode  of  study  to  lead  up  to  that  more  groermt 
treatment  which  seized  tho  spirit  of  the  whols 
instead  of  forming  an  .agglomeration  of  delaiU. 
Though  the  artist  should  earnestly  study  nature, 
not  only  in  its  general  .upect,  but  in  its 
minutest  details,  by  the  se[karate  aud  careful  imi- 
tation of  fxarts,  these  latter,  as  the  hand  gets 
practice  aud  the  mind  ac<|uires  vigour,  nhoulit  b« 
rendered  wholly  subservient  to  that  general  treat- 
ment resulting  from  the  union  of  the  poet's  miod 
with  the  painter's  hand. 

The  Chairman,  in  an  able  and  •omewhat 
lengthy  speech,  highly  eulogised  the  paper  resd 
for  the  soundness  of  tho  principles  inculcated  io 
it,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  nused  by 
acclamation,  and  respinded  to  by  )Ir.  Redgnrt, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


WORKING   MEX'.s    VIEWS   ON    ART 

sUB.iEcrs. 

Ajn:ETIN"G  of  tho  Birmingbtm  Society  of 
.\rtis.ans  was  held  at  the  Midland  In*titut«, 
liirmingham,  on  Saturday  night ;  Mr.  Frseth 
presidicg. 

Mr.  Swc.vE  read  a  |>aper  in  which  be  dir«ct«d 
attention  to  the  principles  or  laws  of  ornamenta- 
tion deduciblo  from  the  stnicture  of  plants  acd 
animals.  The  most  simple  anil  |K<rfect  conneC' 
tion  of  lines  in  ualuru  is  by  ra^liatiou,  that  is,  by 
their  all  springing  from  one  jMunt  or  clujiiog 
towanis  it ;  OS  tho  boughs  of  trees,  though  they 
intersect  aud  lly  amongst  each  other  irreKoUrly, 
indicate  by  their  general  tendency  their  origin 
from  one  root,     .'^i  '        '      f    the    l>eaiity 

of  all  vegetable  i  .1011,  and  it  ii 

carried  out  also  ii.  .  '.     The   law  of 

radiation  w.is  wuii  Know:i  to  many  u.iiuiu 
among  the  ancients,  (irr.r  '  nf-i  oh-ervr^l  that 
"in    tho   surface   decor  i  iil 

oruamouts  play  out  of  a  I  ^e 

is    never   oil'  •   '    '     -  i    ;.,e 

random  intr  .t  onj 

reason   for   r  •**    w 

curiously  connected  with  crrloiu  iorUiM  of  tjreck, 
Byzantine,  and  Gothic  architecture.  In  a  very 
few  of  tho  thing*  manufactured  in  tba  pmeot 
tlay  tho  law  is  observed ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
branches  of  chand' ■'■■'-  ^  ■'■  "'-M'>- ■'  >"  .1  wk 
on    anyhow, and  t : 

all  dorts  of  ways.  '• 

lion — one  object  or  gruu]*  ui  oi^jut-U  lUiiUliug  or 
repeating  another.  This  law,  when  carried  out 
easily  and  freely— not  formally  and  lifele«|y-- 
givcs  grace  and  pfiwer,  but  it  is  neglected  in 
most  modem  manufactures,  or  else  is  repUcad 
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by  lifeless  reJuplications.     The   ancients   had   an 
eje  for  this  natural  law  of  repetition  or  imitation. 
Another  law  is  that  of  alternation.      The  boughs 
of  a  tree,  or  the  leaves  on  a  bough,   do   not   grow 
directly     opposite     each    other,    but    they     are 
arranged  alternately  on  either  side   of   the  stem  : 
or,   if   they   have  a   circular    arrangement,  they 
grow   out  apparently   at  all  points,  but  they  are 
really   arranged   in   a   most   elderly  manner,  not 
one  "being   in  the  way  of  its  fellow,  but  each  one 
placed    in   the   very   best   spot   which   could  be 
selected  for  it,   with   a   view  to  its  freedom  and 
welfare.     These  natural  laws,  which  are  so   uiuch 
neglected  in  this  and  other  civilised  communities, 
and   the   neglect   of  which   has   so   debasing  an 
effect  upon  our  manufactures  and  such  a  deaden- 
ing influence  upon  the  taste  of    the   community, 
seem  to   be   carried   out   instinctively   by   some 
eavaue   tribes.     Every   bit   of   ornament  on  the 
oar  with  which  a  South  Sea   Islander  propels   his 
canoe,  so  far  from  being  a  useless   encumbrance, 
actually  increases  the  strength  of  the  oar,  and  the 
laws   of   radiation,    repetition,    alternation,    and 
adaptation  are   obeyed   as   it   were   by   instinct. 
This  law  of  adaptation  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in   the   whole   sphere  of  art  manufactures.     The 
necks  of  glass  decanters  are  often  seen  ornamented 
with      sharp       "pin-headed"      diamond-shaped 
figures,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose   of  threatening 
the   hand   that  seized  the  decanter.     How  much 
better  to  flute  the  neck,  which  not  merely  makes 
it  more  agreeable  to  handle,  but  is  much  less   ex- 
pensive.      He    mentioned    several    instances    of 
"adaptation"  in  nature.     The  ivy,  when  growing 
in  an  exposed  situation,    has    its    leaves    arranged 
spirally   all  round   the  stem  ;  but  when  it  climbs 
up   a  wall,    the  leaves  all  grow  on  one  side.     The 
Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  knew  well  the  value  of 
adaptability,  and  carried  it  out  with  a    degree   of 
thoughtfulness   and  care  of  which  few  manufac- 
turers or  designers  in  these  days  had  any   notion. 
In   England  it   was  not  rare  to  see  dinner-plates 
■with   all   the   ornament  in   the  centre,  where  it 
could   not   be    seen,   cut-glass    decanters     from 
which  wine  could  not  be  poured  without  spilling 
it,  and  fireplaces  with  ornaments  projecting  so   ns 
to   be  positively   dangerous.     He  saw  some  time 
ago  in  a  working  man's   house  a  guard   intended 
to  keep  the  children  from  the  fire.     It  was  not  a 
bow,  but  square.     It  was  made  of  polished  steel, 
and   it  was   decorated  at  the  corners  with  sharp 
spiral  points   slicking   out  at  the  children.     This 
was   the   notion   one   inteUigent  artisan   had   of 
ornament  and  of  suitability.      One  thing  which 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  was   glanced 
at  under  the   head  of  the  law  of  radiation  ;  that 
is,  that  ornament  should   not  be  merely  laid  on, 
but  should  grow  out  of,  and  form  part  of,  the  thing 
ornamented.      The  Egyptians  made  their  columns 
representations  of  bunches    of   papyrus  tied  to- 
gether,  and  their  capitals  were  consequently,    and 
naturally,  and  beautifully,  the   flowering  of  the 
papyrus.     There  was  nothing  superfluous,  n  thing 
to  spare,  nothing  could  be  taken  without  iujuriu,!; 
the  whole  ;  but  with  regard  to  English  ornament, 
a  great  deal  of  it  might  be   taken  away  with   ad- 
vantage.    Some  people  imagine  that  beauty   and 
utility   are   inoonaistent,   whereas   beauty  is   the 
perfection  of  utility.     Nothing  can   be   beautiful 
which  is  not  exquisitely  adapted  to   its    purpose. 
People  deceive  themselves  very  much  who  think 
they  have  a   "beautiiul"   carpet  because  it  is  so 
expensive  that  they  dare  not  walk  upon  it.  ^    The 
demand  for  technical  education  is  an  indication 
of  revolt  against  the   notion  that  useful    things 
must  or  ought  to  be   ugly.     England  must  rise 
above  that  idea  i£  she  would  maintain  her  place 
among  the  nations. 

Mr.  Sarceant  lamented  that  there  was  so 
much  truih  in  the  stiicture  of  Mr.  Swene  upon 
English  manufactures.  He  thought  that  one  great 
cause  of  decline  was  tho  excessive  division  of 
labour.  The  engineer  nowadays  paid  no  attention 
to  decoration,  but  put  up  bridges  like  that  in 
Great  Charles-street.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
decorator  paid  no  attention  to  construction,  and, 
when  he  produced  an  article  intended  for  use,  it 
was  very  pretty,  but  failed  to  serve  its  purpose. 
This  cause  of  failure,  in  his  opinion,  ran  through 
the  whole  of  English  life — religion  and  politics, 
as  well  as  manufactures.  Take  art.  Morland 
was  a  man  of  such  manual  dexterity  that  he 
could  paint  anything  his  miiul  conceived  ;  but 
having  no  poetry  wliatcver  in  hiiu,  heonly  ]jaiutcd 
pigs.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
of  poetic  natures  who  could  nut  reproduce  on 
canvas  what  they  were  capable  of  imagining. 
The  repelling  and  disorgunisLd  units  of  society 
required  to  be  brought  together,  and  harmonised 
and  directed. 


Mr.  Swene  observed,  in  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Sargeant's  remarks,  that  the  great  artists  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries— 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  for  example — had  many-sided 
powers.  They  were  acquainted  not  merely  with 
one  department,  but  with  every  province  of  their 
art.  There  was  a  thoroughness  about  them 
which  could  not  be  expected  where  men  learned 
only  to  make  a  pin's  head,  and  went  on  during 
a  lifetime  without  knowing  how  to  sharpen  the 
point. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  another  great  catise  of  the  in- 
feriority of  manufactures  was  that  the  masters 
had  struggled  upward  without  being  educated  for 
their  new  position.  They  knew  the  manipula- 
tive portion  of  the  work,  but  for  the  rest,  they 
went  blundering  on,  and  they  did  not  fail  utterly 
because  if  they  did  not  know,  neither  did  their 
competitors— in  this  country  at  least.  The  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries  knew,  it  seemed,  and 
the  English  must  now  learn  too,  or  else  be  beaten. 
With  regard  to  the  art  training  at  the  School  of 
Design,  he  utterly  abhorred  the  whole  system. 

Mr.  Lowe,  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen, 
made  some  observations,  which  brought  the  dis- 
cussion to  a  close. 
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OF  PAVING 


r"pHE  Scotsman  contains  some  useful  iuforma- 
I  tion  on  this  question.  There  are  two  coun- 
ties in  Scotland  which  produce  paving-stones — 
Forfarshire  and  Caithri,.ss.  The  pavement  quar- 
ries of  Forfarshire  ai  e  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  kingdom.  Of  late  years  the  trade 
has  been  very  largely  developed,  and  the  number 
of  workmen  employed  in  it  greatly  increased,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  planing, 
cutting,  and  dressing  machines.  The  planing- 
machine  now  in  use  in  almost  all  pavement  quar- 
ries was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Hunter, 
of  Leysmill,  near  Arbroath,  who  was  for  many 
years  manager  on  the  quarries  belonging  to  the 
late  Mr.  Lmdsay  Carnegie,  of  Spynie  and_  Boy- 
sack,  and  later  to  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
estate. 

During  the  last  few  years  many  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of 
paving  stones.  The  principal  is  the  substitution 
of  chilled  cast  tools  for  the  steel  tools  first  used. 
The  chilled  tools  are  at  once  cheajier  and 
more  durable.  The  machines,  which  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are 
quarries,  form  a  considerable  article  of  manufac- 
ture at  Arbroath.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  the 
pavement  trade  could  never  have  attained  its 
present  dimensions.  The  larger  of  the  cutting- 
machines  consist  of  enormous  masses  of  iron. 
The  cuttins;  is  done  by  means  of  tools  placed  in 
revolving  discs,  and  great  slabs  of  stone  are  cut 
through  or  split  up  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they 
were  pieces  of  cardboard.  The  dressing- 
machines  are  used  for  dressing  stair-steps,  coping, 
and  much  of  the  general  mason-work  stiU  com- 
monly done  by  manual  labour. 

The  Forfarshire  pavement  quarries,  which  these 
machines  have  been  largely  instrumental  in 
making  famous,  extend  from  Leysmill,  in  the 
east,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  inland,  to 
near  the  fiue  old  castle  of  Glamis,  in  the  west — a 
distance  of  about  sixteen  miles.  From  north  to 
south,  they  stretch  from  Montrewmont  Muir  to 
the  Sidlaw  Hills — about  twenty  miles.  The 
quarries  are  thus  all  situated  in  the  southern  or 
more  lowland  portion  of  the  county.  The  pave- 
ment produced  throughout  all  this  district,  as 
well  as  that  worked  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Arbroath,  is  known  in  commerce  as  Arbroath 
pavement.  The  stone  is  a  freestone,  and  is  found 
in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red 
Sandstone  formation.  It  is  solid  in  composition, 
and  therefore  very  durable,  but  is  easily  worked 
and  dressed.  It  is  extensively  used  not  only  for 
paving  streets  but  for  all  inside  work  of  houses 
and  other  purposes. 

There  are  very  many  quarries  in  Forfarshire, 
the  principal  being  the  Carmylie  Quarries,  where 
there  are  300  men  constantly  employed.  The 
machinery  consists  of  eight  planing  machines, 
several  cutting  machines,  eight  saws  for  jointing 
pavement,  one  machine  for  making  steps,  coping, 
and  tabling  ;  two  polishing-machines,  six  steam- 
engines,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  steam  and 
other  cnanes.  The  quarries  turn  out  almost  any 
weight  or  size  of  stones — stones  weighing  '20  tons 
and  measuring  200tt,  superficial.  The  large  stones 
are  suitable  for  calender  works  and  similar  estab- 


lishments where  great  stone  tables  are  required. 
.Many  of  these  stones  have  been  sent  away  from 
the  quarries  of  late.  The  Carmylie  stones  are 
famed  over  the  world  as  paving,  and  for  steps, 
cisterns  for  paper  makers,  chemical  works  and 
bleachfields,  columns,  balustrades,  and  other 
irchitectural  ornaments.  For  these  and  similar 
purposes  they  are  widely  exported  to  the  various 
cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  many  countries 
iu  Europe,  to  the  United  States,  Australia,  and 
the  colonies  generally.  Many  towns  in  Scotland 
are  paved  with  Carmylie  stones.  They  have  been, 
or  are  being,  used  as  paving,  steps,  copes,  Ac,  at 
a  large  number  of  public  buildings — such  as  the 
new  Glasgow  College,  the  New  College,  Edin- 
burgh  ;  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh ;  Craig- 
lockhart  Poorhouse ;  the  new  markets,  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  extensive  works  of  Baxter  Brothers, 
Dundee  ;  The  Denburu  Railway  station,  all  the 
principal  buildings  iu  Aberdeen  ;  the  Perth  rail- 
way station,  &c.  The  weight  of  stones  sent  away 
from  the  Carmylie  quarries  daily  is  about  150 
tons. 

The  Caithness  flagstones,  the  working  of  which 
represents  a  considerable  part  of  the  industry  of 
the  county,  belong  to  the  middle  formation  of  ihe 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  Great  numbers  of  fossil  fish 
and  plants  are  found  intercalated  amongst  the 
flag-beds  of  commerce,  having  been  buried  iu  the 
ancient  mud  of  the  Old  Red  waters.  These 
fossils  are  a  marked  feature  on  almost  every  slab 
of  Caithness  pavement.  Although  the  fish  remains 
lie  by  thousands,  it  is  seldom  that  anything  like 
a  perfect  specimen  is  got.  However,  they  are 
beautiful  in  their  ruin — their  blackened,  ena- 
melled, and  glistening  scales  and  plates  standing 
out  in  contrast  with  the  sober  grey  of  the  matrix. 
The  flag-beds  have  sufl'ered  much  in  geological 
ages  from  dislocations  by  "faults"  and  other 
causes. 

The  geological  character  of  flagstone  having,  o£ 
course,  a  close  relation  to  the  commercial  and 
industrial  value,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
quote  what  an  eminent  geologist  states  concerning 
the  flagstones  of  Caithness,  In  his  "  Siluria," 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says  : — "  The  flagstones 
of  Caithness  are  in  many  places  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  chiefly  resulting  from  the  quantity  of 
fishes  embedded  in  them.  Their  most  durable 
and  best  qualities  as  flagstones  are  derived  from 
an  admixture  of  this  bitumen  with  finely  lamina- 
ted silioious,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous  particles, 
the  whole  forming  a  natural  cement  more  imper- 
vious to  moisture  than  any  stone  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,"  Sir  Roderick  then  gives  analyses  of 
several  specimens  of  flagstone  and  the  accom- 
panying  bituminous  shales  from  Mr.  Traill's 
quarries  at  Castlehill,  and  considers  that  they  are 
of  "  high  value,  having  been  prepared  by  that 
distinguished  chemist.  Dr.  Hoffman."  These 
analyses  are  as  follow  : — 
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Sir  Roderick  adds  :— "These  results  completely 
Bustam  the  opinion  I  was  led  to  form  on  the  spot, 
that  the  peculiar  tenacity  and  durability  of  the 
flagstones  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  silica 
and  alumina  are  cemented  together  by  certain 
proportions  of  calcareous  and  bituminous  (organic) 
matter." 

A  portion  of  bituminous  schist  got  near  Barro- 
gill  Castle,  Dr.  Hotfman  reported  yielded— of  fixed 
matter  (mineral),  70  parts,  and  of  volatile  matter 
(organic),  30  parts.  In  time,  probably,  these  oil- 
vielding  shales  may  become  worth  working.  They 
exist  in  great  quantities. 

As  a  proof  of  the  durability  of  the  Caithness 
pavement,  a  circumstance  which  occurred  in  Leith 
Walk,  Edinburgh,  about  three  years  ago,  may  be 
mentioned,  A  fire  broke  out  in  a  building  m 
that  quarter,  and  the  hose  for  the  engines  was 
laid  across  the  road.  The  ordinary  traffic  line 
being  thus  impeded,  the  cabs,  carts,  and  waggons, 
some  of  the  latter  heavily  laden,  took  to  the  foot- 
way, and  the  consequence  was  that  for  nearly 
20Uyds,  of  the  sandstone  flags— from  the  north  of 
England  and  .other  places— were  broken  under 
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the  unusual  weight,  whereas  a  portion,  several 
feet  in  width  of  the  same  road,  laid  with  Caithness 
flags,  bore  all  the  same  traffic  without  being  in- 
jured ;  even  the  sawn  edges  were  not  chipped. 


FIRE-PROOF  FLOORS. 

IT  is  rather  strange  that  there  should  exist  such 
an  apparent  reluctance  ou  the  part  of  those 
building  to  adopt  the  system   of  fire-proof  floors. 
In  many  new  erections  which  have  come  under 
my   notice,   and    are   evidently   intended   to   be 
occupied  as  offices  or  warehouses,  or  the  two  com- 
bined, I  have  been  rather  astonished  to  find  that 
the  floors,  as  a  rule,  are  all  constructed  after  the 
old  style,  that  is,  of  timber,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
a  fire  occurring  on  either  of  the  floors,  its  progress 
is   not  impeded,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  .-ussisted 
in  its  ravages  by  the  inflammable  construction  of 
the  floors.     In  some  instances  it  may  be  found 
that  one  or  more  of  the  floors  are  constructed  on 
fire-proof   principles,   and   the   remainder   are  of 
wood.     I   have  recently  had  my  attention  called 
to    a    building  where    this  has    been  the    case, 
owing  to  the  hre  having  broken  out  in  a  room  the 
floor  of  which  was  of  timber,  and  that  under  it 
constructed  on  Phillips's  patent  principle.    I  refer 
to  Mr.   Lorsont's  American   Cloth   Manufactory, 
situated  at  North  \V  oolwich,  which  was  partially 
destroyed  by  tire   on  the   evening  of  November 
25.^    The  building  consists  of  a  large  rectangle, 
divided  equally  into  four  rooms  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  about 
50ft.    by    25ft.      A   third    story   was    carried    up 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  building,  and 
extended   over  the  lower   rooms,  about  15ft.  on 
each  side  the  central  wall,  being  the  same  width 
as  the  lower  portion  of  the  building.     The  end 
walls,  1-tin.  thick,  were  built  upon  flitched  timber 
beams  with  one  iron  column  under  the  centre  in 
each  of  the  four  rooms.     The  floor  between  the 
first  and  second  story  was  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Phillips,   consisting   of    their   patent    X   girders 
Sin.  deep,  placed  att.  apart  from  centre  to  centre, 
with    J.    Ijin.    by    l^in.    by   3-16in.    bars   with 
slotted  ends  fixed  on  lower  flange  of  girders  3in 
apart.     Upon  these  bars  a  layer  of  concrete  6in. 
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hving  m  the  country  and  having  access  to  a  pond 
or  a  stream  to  provide  themselves  and  |««il,ly 
their  neighbours  with  a  su  licient  Bupply  of  this 
comfort  to  assist  in  preserving  perishable  artiele. 
and  to  temper  their  beverage  of  water,  lii  cilie. 
and  large  t  >»!;■  men  singly  or  in  comiianiea  under- 
Uke  to  provide  the  dwellers  with  ioe,  a  crop  thit 
costs  nothing  to  plant,  tend,  or  raise,  but  only  to 
gather  and  store,  but  yields  handsome  retiirnn 
But  in  the  country  the  convenience  of  daily  deli- 
very  of  the  gelid  luxury  is  impossible  anil  incon- 
venient. To  our  country  readers,  therefore, 
some  suggestions  on  the  construction  of  ice 
houses  and  the  preservation  of  ice  may  not  bo 
amiss. 

A  family  ice  house,  says  the  Seieiitijii;  A  nicrjcan, 
need  not  be  an  expensive  structure.  It  may  be 
builc  cheaply,  subserve  its  object  eicellenlly,  and 
add  to  the  attractions  of  a  homestead  by  being  a 
sightly  object.  A  building  of  VHt  s.piaro  and 
Sft.  or  9ft.  high  is  sufficient  for  the  wanU  of  the 
uinst  exacting  family.  It  may  be  a  frame  build. 
ing,  entirely  above  the  surface  of  the  grouml, 
.and  better  if  supported  on  posts,  elevated  a  few 
inches,  to  be  certain  of  good  drainage.  Built  of 
joists,  2in.  by  3in.,  with  an  outer  boarding, 
having  inside  another  series  of  uprights,  also 
boarded,  from  Gin.  to  lOin.,  removed  from  the 
outer  shell,  with  a  solid  floor  of  plank,  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  filled  with  tan,  sawdust, 
straw,  or  chafl",  and  a  roof  of  good  pitch,  the  ice 
house  is  complete.  A  drain  for  water  should  be 
made  from  the  floor,  and  the  space  above  the  up- 
rights, between  a  loose  flooring  and  tht  pitch  of 
the  roof,  filled  with  straw,  hay,  or  some  similar 
dry,  porous  material.  On  the' roof  should  be  a 
ventilator,  the  top  defended  from  the  rain  or 
snow. 

The  ice  should  be  packed  in  one  solid  mass,  the 
sides  not  reaching  the  inner  walls  of  the  building, 
but  allowing  a  space  of  from  Oin.  to  12in.  all 
around.  The  top  of  the  ice  should  be  covered 
with  straw,  and  the  door  should  be  like  the  sides 
of    the     building,   or    double   doors    should    be 


AKemXF.CrS  l.N  l-MHA. 
To  (^!  BJilir  !.(■  (\«  UfiLoiaa  Ne«r«, 
Sib,— I  have  ja»t  b<«u  re»diug  your  noiobeii 
of  AuBU«t  7  »nd  'il,  on  '•  Kugiueorluj  ArehitsoU 
in  India."  A«  I  hippeii  to  bo  one,  alluw  me  k 
word  or  two  on  the  milter.  A»  you  mt,  un- 
fortunately fur  architecture,  it  hat  leea  cjiiliuej 
to  the  practice  of  euginoen  (of  the  mihi*ry) 
now  for  BO  long  that  the  hope  or  ch»uco  of  k 
change  is  but  iligbt,  or  at  leut  fur  «jmo  con. 
siderablo  time  to  cuuio  :  and  thn  «ni;iiierr«  thorn, 
selves,  «u  blind  ,.    ■  ,-  »  rule  of 

architecture,    in  ...-i,     „i|| 

m.wt   asMirrdly  ;.. ._         ..  tt,|,  offi 

ci»l«,    frieaJ*   of    and    fri.-  willUry 

engineer,  are   diapuietl  to  i.;  ,t,^r  ,    uid 

M  to  the  public  here,  thiukuK,  ht^llul.  or  kou*. 
ing  au.:bt  of  auch  mattem,  thai  no  g.Hi.1  eta  b* 
loukid  for  in  thu  quarer  .   '  .    ran 

be  Uiken,  and   so  fur  suui'-  ;iio 

unless  Duie  new  br<i.>m    b  -.    ....  we 

jog  along  content  with  military  art  :  Yuo  g,,  on 
to  say,  "  How  many  of  the  yuont;  mru  »n>  tber« 
who  would  be  glad  to  apend  some  lii  or  Mfen 
months  of  their  junior  time  in  India,  aeifuirioi 
knowledge  and  practice,  4c."  .M»y  I,  Sir.  uk 
Practice  in  what  '  Most  certainly  nut  in  •rchileo. 
ture ;  and  if  you  mean  engiurering  and  con- 
struction, it  is  far  easier  learut  at  homo,  whore 
there  are  more  varied  and  intiuitely  greater  oppor- 
tunities. India  is  no  achool  for  the  •tudout— of 
that  1  am  very  certain,  but  a  field  fur  th«  pr»o- 
tical  man  to  carry  out  what  ha  has  learnt  al 
home,  an  I  these  are  works  that  are  olm-iot  with- 
out  exception  in  idea  bom,  and  in  douil  o( 
ooQstruction,  material,  &c.,  matured,  at  bnmo. 

As  for  the  student  who  is  to  go  out  to  India  on 
a  professional  tour  of  "sumo  months,"  with  the 
chance  of  his  slay  "  being  rewaniod  by  eume 
commission  or  attended  by  some  prufeuional 
occupation,"  I  fear.  Sir,  his  chance  is  in  the  moet 
trifling  degree  too  remote  to  eutertaiu.  I  bare 
.         -  I  been  in  India,  living  for  three  yeaia  in  one  of  the 

made,  one  in   the  outer   and    the^  other  in   the  [  largest    cities,  have   repoaU-dly   endearourwl   to 

^^^^.^    some    commission,   and    have    not    auo- 


inner  wall.  Plant  morning  glories  or  any 
cUmbing  plant  .around  the  building  and  induce 
them  to  creep  up  the  walls  and  over  the  roof  as 


thick  is  laid,  which  receives  the  asphalte  covering ;    an   additional   defence   against  the  fervid  sun  of 
the  ceiling  underneath  is  plastered  in  the  ordinary    summer. 


way,  but  without  wood  laths.  The  girders  are 
each  supported  in  the  centre  by  light  iron  columns 
connected  at  their  caps  by  iron  ties  securely 
bolted.  The  floor  above  was  constructed  of 
timber  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  this  was  the 
floor  of  the  top  room  where  the  fire  originated. 
This  room  was  technically  called  the  "  trowelling  " 
room,  in  which  were  stowed  large  quantities  of 
materials  used  for  trowelling  or  coating  the  cloths, 
consisting  of  various  preparations  of  oil,  petroleum, 
and  varnish,  all  of  an  inflammable  nature.  On  the 
evening  of  the  explosion,  it  appears  that  the  fore- 
man went  into  the  trowelling  room  to  turn  over 
some  cloth  that  was  drying,  to  do  which  he  set  his 
lantern  upon  the  floor,  and  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  he  perceived  a  fl.jme  curling  round  the  light, 
which  immediately  tilled  the  room,  he  having 
only  just  time  to  make  his  escape  by  the  door 
opening  on  to  an  outside  stairs.  The  alarm  was 
given  and  the  two  stand  pipes  were  soon  at  work, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  burning  material  the 
fire  raged  and  soon  found  its  way  to  the  floor 
below,  where  fresh  fuel  was  added,  but  beyond 
this  Boor  the  tire  did  not  extend.  The  intense 
heat  has  shrivelled  up  the  asphalte,  but  failed  in 
any  degree  to  attect  the  floor,  so  far  as  the  actual 
action  of  the  fire  had  upon  it.  The  burning  of 
the  beams  which    had    supported  the  brickwork 


Two  workmen,  if  not  practical  carpenters,  can 
put  up  such  a  building  in  one,  or  at  most,  two 
days,  which  if  t.aste  and  judgment  is  used  will 
prove  to  be  a  sightly  addition  to  the  attractions 
of  a  country  home,  and  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
farm,  its  contents  being  convenient  and  comfort- 
ing in  health  and  invaluable  in  sickness.  Such 
an  ice  house  would  prove  also  convenient  as  a 
refrigerator  on  a  large  scale,  preserving  food  of 
various  kinds  and  the  products  of  the  dairy. 


OXFORD     ARCHITECTUR.iL 
HISTORICAL    SOCIETY'. 


AND 


A  MEETING  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  at  which  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
Mr.  James  Parker,  gave  an  account  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Dorchester,  in  this  county.  lie 
also  made  some  remarks  upon  the  numerous  dis- 
coveries of  Roman  remains  in  Dorchester,  which 
city  had  sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring camp.  The  Rev.  W.  Jackson  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  question  of  the  Ise,    the   origin    and  after  having  obtained  in  this  time  de*i^O"  fur 


ceeded.  Had  I  been  here  on  au  attempt  to 
establish  myself  in  practice  aa  an  architect,  with- 
out an  apiHjintmeut  to  back  mo,  I  thould  timply 
have  starved. 

Allow  me  to  state  a  few  facta  about  Calcutt*, 
where,  if  anywhere  in  India,  a  man  might  look 
for  success  or  for  employment.  There  are  lume 
five  or  six  large  public  buildiuga  in  coiirM  of 
erection,  and  there  is  a  f.iir  number  of  new 
buildings  in  some  new  streets  for  dwelling- 
houses  (European).  Now,  see  the  chance  for  the 
"student"  to  pick  up  ach.anco  cjmmiMJun  whore, 
as  you  will  see,  a  resident  couM  nut  !  The  pubtio 
buildiuga  have  been  designe<l  by  the  consulting 
architect  to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  the 
streets  and  their  buildings  are  being  ciriied  out 
by  a  contracting  firm  as  a  s|>eculation,  which,  at 
speculating  builders  invariably  do,  empluya  do 
architect.  The  result  of  the  lattiT  is,  .as  you  will 
readily  conceive,  architectural  monstrosities  in  the 
brick-cemented,  speculating  builder  style,  u  at 
home.  This  is  an  encouraging  state  uf  atT.iini  for 
a  young  man  to  come  out  to  to  atudy  with 
chance  of  a  stray  commission. 

Now,  Sir,  aee  what  encouragement  our  govern- 
ing powers  give.  At  the  early  part  of  tliis  year, 
after  about  a   three   or  four   years'  oDgsg'-ment, 


of  the  Isis  ;  and  after  a  careful  paper  on  "  Apsi 
dal  Churches,"  by  Mr.  E.  G  Bruton,  the  meeting 
separated.  At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  week. 
Professor  Westwood  exhibited   an   Anglo-Saxon 


above,  causing  it  to  fall  bodily  upon   the  fireproof  I  JIS    of  the  Four  Gospels,  in    beautiful    preserva 


floor  from  a  height  of  Hit,  broke  through  the 
concrete  in  a  few  places  and  slightly  bent  several 
of  the  girders,  driving  down  the  iron  columns 
underneath,  wnich  rested  upon  concrete  founda- 
tions. In  the  fourth  room,  where  the  tire  was  got 
under  before  the  beam  was  so  far  burnt  as  to  let 
down  the  wall,  but  which  was  afterwards  taken 
down,  the  floor  is  uninjured.  .     W.  B. 


CHEAP  ICE  HOUSES— A  GOOD  PLAN. 

AS  the  time  for  securing  the  harvest  of  ice  is 
approaching,  a  few  hints  looking  iceward 
may  not  be  amiss.  We  remember  when  the  ice 
business  was  uuknown  ;  only  some  enterprising 
householders  or  wealthy  men  thought  of  such  a 
luxury  as  an  ice  house.  Yet  as  ice  has  slid  out  of 
the  category  of  luxuries  and  become  a  comfort, 
if  not  a  necessity,  it  is  within  the  power  of  all 


tion,  and  of  a  date  not  later  than  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Bound  with  the  volume  was  a  Lectionary, 
also  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  at  the 
end,  in  a  somewhat  later  handwriting  (about  the 
year  1100),  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Fulco,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
Grymbald,  whom  tradition  has  associated  with 
Oxford.  There  was  good  evidence  to  show  that 
the  book  was  probably  written  for  the  rich  Abbey 
of  Hyde,  near  Winchester.  A  lecture  was  also 
delivered  by  E.  J.  Payne,  Esq.,  upon  "The 
Romans  in  Spain,"  in  which  he  showed  how 
much  of  the  Roman  customs  and  language  had 
been  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  rainy  of 
their  works,  especially  some  fine  aqueductj,  of 
which  he  exhibited  drawings. 


Miny  buildings  at  Akyab  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  recent  cyclone  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 


the  Post  OtKce,  the  Imjieriil  Muieuin.  the  lil);h 
Court,  and  the  Univeriiity  Buildings  from  Ifanr 
architect  (au  architect  who  algua  bnu'^-lf 
"  M.R.I. B.A.,"  therefore  one  of  that  csliuiable 
body),    they  '    rid   ot    him,    and 

hand   his    »•  -■>    tluiihni    or   un- 

finished, bill  •     •'  "  '■•■  't  mer- 

cies and  cr  work* 

engineer*,  wi;  •    ''-"r 

to   suit    their   uwu    ign  >' 

encour3fT*'d   by  tiio  head- 
is    th-  '  ' 
govern ;. 

A  WMi , ■      ■  • 

make  a  few  atudiea  in  »   few  months.     Ho  wiil 

soon  find  his  few  months  grow  into  manv,  or  bio 

months  gone  and   hia    folio  • 

empty   as   his   purae,  with   tl. 

chance   commission    he   is  to    ; 

get     to    AhmetUbad     and    K  > 

easily,  and  he  can  leisurely  «tii 

the  citica  in    the    Uangeoic    vaiicy  ;    out   i(  he 

would    explore    the    richee  of   the  int<rior-;-o( 

Assam  and  .Sy:et,  the  glotioua  romiins   in  ()ris»» 

and  the  Northern  Sircare,  tho»e  in   B-;lar,  Maha- 
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vellipore,  in  Madras,  aid  numberless  others,  to 
say  nothing  of  Ceylon  or  Cashmere  and  the 
Punjaub,  he  will  soon  hare  to  leave  the  high 
roads  and  take  to  the  by-ways  and  roadless  ways  ; 
400  miles  of  Palkec  Dak  to  Orissa,  and  then 
some  200  or  300  more  when  there  to  get  from 
place  to  place,  will  soon  run  into  the  few  months' 
trip.  Two  months  of  ttavel  to  get  two  weeks' 
study  and  sketching  would  neecl  more  than  a 
student's  purse  to  pay  for  ;  he  would  have  to 
camp  it  (no  great  hardship  that),  to  take  his 
servants  with  him  (this  is  indispensable),  his 
cooking  utensils — ia  fact,  all  he  would  want  he 
would  have  to  take  with  him,  excepting  food  ; 
and  in  the  way  of  food  he  must  content  himself 
in  great  measure  with  leguminous  food,  and  trust 
to  his  gun  to  find  him  something  savoury.  He 
would  need  be  a  far  diSerent  man  from  the 
general  sketching  man,  delighting  sometimes  in 
the  name  of  student,  sometimes  "  rentier,"  that 
I  have  met  in  my  wanderings  in  Europe,  com- 
fortably turning  out  of  his  hotel  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  sketching  until  breakfast  time,  never 
by  any  chance  becoming  so  engrossed  in  his 
work  as  to  let  that  pass  by  unheeded.  After 
breakfast  again  leisurely  out  sketching,  with 
plenty  of  etching  and  pretty  picture  making 
until  dinner  bell  sounds,  when  in  he  turns  again, 
with  half-finished  sketch  on  board,  to  be  com 
pleted  on  the  morrow.  This  is  doing  it  cnmfortably 
and  gentlemanly.  Nothing  such  as  this  would  your 
student  get  here.  Eight  months  out  of  the  twelve 
sketching  out  of  doors  would  be  an  utter  im- 
possibility after  nine  a.m.  or  before  five  p.m.  I 
have  enthusiastically  tried  it  myself  up  to  ten 
a.m.,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  paid  the 
penalty  with  a  slight  fever.  I  am  not  raising 
difficulties  where  none  exist,  and  may  be  allowed 
freely  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  as  I 
have  had  a  fair  share  of  architectural  study  in 
Europe,  occasionally  a  turn  of  the  feather- 
bed hotel  style,  and  would  gladly  and  readily 
launch  out  mto  an  Indian  study  and  sketching 
tour  ;  but  such  a  thing  requires  more  time  and 
money  than  men  at  home  would  be  inclined  to 
think. 

"  Monuments  of  our  sway  that  are  to  comme- 
morate our  endurements  and  our  merits,"  you 
say  !  Then,  if  monuments,  nearly  all  we  have 
erected  in  the  so-called  "  City  of  Palaces  "  are 
monuments  of  pretentious  ignorance — so  many 
separate  instances  of  military  engineer  architec- 
ture. Baker  street  and  all  the  numerous  simi- 
larly built  streets  are  almost  preferable  to  the 
ignorance  that  flaunts  itself  in  India.  Sir  J. 
lieuuie  did  not  put  architecture  in  the  civil 
engineer's  curriculum  in  order  that  he  might 
practice  it,  any  more  than  that  he  added  mine- 
rjlogy  and  geokigy  in  order  that  a  man  might 
Tie  with  Hugh  JliUer. 

In  conclusion,  with  reference  to  your  remark  as 
to  the  exploiation  of  India,  the  peculiarities  of 
country  and  climate  are  such  that  it  can  never  be 
explored  by  individual  and  private  enterprise, 
unless  some  rich  archjcologist  do  it.  Nearly  all 
that  is  now  known  of  India  and  its  architectural 
riches  has  been  made  known  and  reported  on 
by  men  on  some  service,  pohtical  or  other,  and 
therefore  by  the  State.  Time  and  cost  are  the 
two  formidable  obstacles  against  any  speedy  re- 
searches  of  Indian  architecture.  The  Hooghly 
Bridge,  of  which  you  make  mention,  will,  I  tear, 
be  the  "blot" — it  has  come  down  already  to  a 
floating  bridge,  and  things  bid  fair  to  take  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  original  schemers  of  it,  to 
one  of  whom,  the  late  consulting  architect  to 
Government,  we  might  have  looked  for  some- 
thing good— for  something  at  least  out  of  the 
hideous,  and  have  put  it  under  the  fostering 
wing  of  the  Government  and  their  Public  Works 
Department.  The  illustration  in  your  paper  of 
a  week  or  two  back  of  engineer's  architecture — 
at  hmio  (00— will  lead  you  to  imagine  what  it 
must  be  out  here. — I  am,  &c., 

Calcutta,  October  8,  1863.       An  Architect. 


NEW    HOSPITAL,   NEWCASTLE-ITPON- 
TYNE. 

THE  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  new  hospital  in  connection  with  the  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Poor  Law  Union  AVorkhouse  was 
performed  on  December  9,  by  Henry  Milvain, 
■lisq.,  J. P.,  vice-chairman  of  the  toard  of  guar- 
dians. The  hospital  is  intended  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  200  patients,  being  sick  and  intirm  iu- 
rr  ates  of  the  workhouse  ;  and  the  estimated  cost 
of  Its  erection  is  £14,000.      The  building  will 


face  the  turnpike  road,  and  is  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  present  workhouse,  forming  three  sides  of 
a  quadrangle,  the  latter  being  open  towards  the 
.south.  The  east  and  west  wings  will  be  two 
stories  in  height,  each  containing  two  sick  wards 
94t't.  long,  24ft.  wide,  and  14ft.  high.  The  range 
on  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle  will  also  be 
two  stories  in  height,  and  contain  two  wards  on 
either  side  of  the  centre  budding',  SSft.  long,  24ft 
wide,  and  14£t.  high.  The  centre  building  will  be 
three  stories  in  height,  and  is  appropriated  to 
nurses'  rooms,  sculleries,  surgery,  committee 
room,  &c.  Attached  to  each  ward  will  he  a  set 
of  water-closets  and  bathioom,  separated  from  the 
main  building,  and  constructed  so  as  entirely  to 
preclude  the  admission  of  any  effluvia  into  the 
wards.  At  the  south  ends  of  the  east  and  west 
wings,  and  at  the  junctions  between  these  wings 
and  the  north  range,  day  rooms  will  be  provided 
for  the  use  of  those  patients  who  are  approach- 
ing the  convalescent  stage.  To  the  rear  of  the 
centre  building  will  be  erected  the  cooking  kitchen, 
which  will  be  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  hospital.  The  ar- 
rangements for  ventilation,  drainage,  and  water 
supply  are  most  complete  and  efficient.  The 
eastern  side  of  the  building  is  appropriated  to 
females,  and  the  western  side  to  male  patients. 
The  walls  will  be  entirely  of  stone,  and  the  style 
may  be  called  domestic  Gothic,  adapted  to  modern 
requirements.  The  work  has  now  been  in  pro- 
gress for  some  three  months,  and  has  been  exe- 
cuted so  far  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the  emi- 
nent contractor  for  the  mason  work,  Mr.  Robert 
Robson,  of  Wideopen,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Septimus  Oswald,  and  his  effi- 
cient clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Geo.  Nixon. 


CONVENT  OF  ST.  MARGARET,  EAST 
GRINSIEAD. 

WE  give  this  week  a  double -page  illustration, 
with  plan,  of  these  buildings,  which  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  for  a  sisterhood  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  England.  One  side 
of  the  quadrangle  is  deferred  for  want  of  funds. 
The  works  are  being  erected  by  Mr.  Fabian,  con- 
tractor, of  Brighton,  and  will  be  completed  the 
early  part  of  next  summer,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£10,000.  Mr.  George  Edmund  Street  is  the 
architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Friday  evening  last,  at  the  ordinary  gene- 
ral meeting,  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S. A.,  F.R  I  B.A  , 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  Charles  I' Anson, 
Erne-st  Geldart,  S.  P.  Close,  A.  W.  Dresser,  Charles 
B.  Oliver,  Daniel  Bell,  G.  Saunders,  F.  P.  Johnson, 
Richard  C.  Page,  James  0.  Parsons,  S.  R.  Neate, 
George  V.  M  Clellan,  and  Charles  Coates.  Tho 
members  then  unanimously  sanctioned  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  delegates  nominated  by  the 
committee  of  the  Association  to  serve  on  tho  Ar- 
chitectural Education  Committee,  those  gentle- 
men being  Messrs.  White,  Spiers,  Tarver,  and 
Ridge.  Mr.  Phend  Spiers  then  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  members  to  the  drawings  and  de- 
signs for  a  proposed  natural  history  museum 
which  have  recently  carried  off  the  £100 
Travelling  Studentship  oflered  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  their  author  being  Mr  Herbert  Marshall, 
a  member  of  the  Association.  The  chairman  next 
called  upon  Mr.  E.  I'Anson,  F.R.I. B.A.,  to  read 
a  paper  on  "  Russian  Architecture  "  Mr.  I'Anson, 
in  commencing,  said  that,  although  he  had  already 
read  a  paper  on  Russian  architecture  at  the  Insti- 
tute, the  subject  was  by  no  means  a  hackneyed 
one,  and  he  thought  that  a  paper  of  the  kiud 
would  prove  more  acceptable  than  a  dissertation 
on  those  styles  of  architecture  which  had  mainly 
engrossed  his  attention  during  his  professional 
career,  viz.,  Italian  and  French  Renaissance  and 
the  modern  works  of  Paris.  As  a  proof  of  the 
comparative  novelty  of  his  subject  he  referred  to 
the  scarcity  of  photographs  of  Russian  buildings, 
although  there  were  many  Rus.sian  works  which 
were  well  worth  study.  After  graphically  describ. 
ing  the  architectural  aspects  of  the  Kremlin  of 
Moscow  and  the  buildings  contained  within  it 
(the  description  being  substantially  the  same  as 
that  by  the  same  author,  given  on  page  69  of  the 
pi-esent  volume)  the  author  dwelt  on  the  promi- 
nence given  in  Russian  churches  to  the  iconas- 
tasis  or  altar  screen,  and  to  the  lavish  manner  in 
which  that  and  all  portions  of  the  church  are  de-  [ 


corated  with  the  most  costly  materials.  As  a 
novelty  he  referred  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil, 
only  150ft.  square,  yet  containing  on  the  upper 
story  nine  distinct  chapels,  and  twelve  on  the 
ground  story.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  iconas- 
tasis,  gorgeously  decorated  with  sacred  pictures 
in  frames  of  fabulous  value.  As  to  the  architec- 
ture of  these  Russian  churches,  Mr.  I'Ansou  had 
not  the  least  doubt  that  it  was  taken  from  Con- 
stantinople, whence  the  Russian  faith  came. 
From  the  great  sums  of  money  expended  on  tho 
interiors,  the  exteriors  of  Russian  churches  are 
necessarily  composed  of  the  poorest  materials,  and 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate  constant  white- 
washing, painting,  and  plastering  are  necessitated. 
Though  this  is  the  case,  the  Russian  churches 
have  been  preserved  almost  in  their  integrity  since 
their  erection  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  only 
through  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  people. 
The  emperor's  palace  within  the  Kremlin  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  early  Byzantine  works, 
such  as  ivory  thrones,  &c.,  and  specimens  of  furni- 
ture, &c.,  in  the  richest  style  of  Oriental  art.  The 
striking  feature  of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  prodigal 
liberality  with  which  it  is  laid  out,  with  its 
streets,  squares,  and  granite-quayed  walls.  The 
great  street,  which  is  called  the  Nevski  Prospect,  is 
a  couple  of  miles  in  length  and  twice  the  breadth 
of  Portland-place.  St.  Isaac's  Church  has  a  central 
dome,  with  four  small  cupolas  around  it.  That 
dome  is  absolutely  covered  with  gold  plates.  Com- 
mon to  most  Russian  towns  are  buildings  corre- 
sponding to  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
Kazan  Church,  St.  Petersburg,  the  granite  columns 
to  the  four  porticoes  are  monoliths,  COft.  high, 
with  capitals  all  in  one  Lapis  lazuli  is  abundantly 
used  in  this  church  At  St.  Petersburg  there  are 
two  very  magnificent  collections  of  pictures,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  Greek  work  from 
Ivertch.  Malachite,  porphyry,  gold  and  other 
materials  are  lavishly  used  in  church  decoratiocu 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  numerous  drawings,  plans,  and  photo- 
graphs, 

A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  Mr.  Blashill,  Mr.  Ridett, 
Mr.  t^uilter,  and  another  gentleman  took  part.  In 
reply  to  some  of  the  points  raised,  Mr.  I'Anson 
said  that  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  archi- 
tecture was  the  extreme  poverty  and  gorgeous 
magnificence  which  stood  side  by  side.  Marble 
buildings  and  humble  wooden  cottages  stood  in 
juxtaposition.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  there  was 
a  caricature  of  a  Russian  wooden  building  de- 
signed by  a  French  architect.  He  (Mr.  I'Anson) 
had  not  brought  Russian  architecture  before  the 
Association  as  a  high  type  of  art,  but  merely  to 
show  how  one  great  section  of  Europeans  had 
tried  to  adapt  construction  and  design  to  their 
needs.  In  responniug  to  the  vote  of  thanks  ac- 
corded him,  he  said  he  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  lending  any  of  his  sketches  for  reproduction 
iu   the  Association's  "  Sketch  Book." 


SCHOOLS  OP  ART. 

On  Tuesday  evonineLord  Hoiightou  presided  at  the  annual 
distribution  of  i)iize3at  St.  Martin's  School  of  Art  Astata- 
ineu*  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Maul,  the  honorary  secretary, 
sliowed  thatat  the  examiiiatiou  held  iu  March  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington,  S5  students  pre- 
sented themselves  and  worked  out  79  papers  successfully 
iu  geometry,  perspective,  free  hand  and  model  drawing, 
for  which  certificates  and  27  prizes  were  granted,  consisting 
of  books,  water  colours,  <fec  Seven  free  studeutaliipa  had 
been  awarded  for  the  most  satislactory  works  st^nt  up 
during  the  year.  One  of  the  ten  gold  medals  offered  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  competed  for  Viy  all 
tlie  art  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Itelaud,  had  been 
given  to  E.  F.  Clarke,  and  the  second  prize  (l3),  offered 
ty  the  Plasterers'  Company  for  the  best  desigu  iu  plaster, 
had  been  awarded  to  Geo.  Jefip.  Mr.  O'Neill's  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Annie  Walker,  J.  Lucas,  audL.  G.  Luker;  while 
A.  Jolmson.  S.  Hodsou,  and  Mary  Coruieiison  were  da- 
chired  the  winners  of  the  prizes  of  the  Sketching  Club. 
Afte'r  distributing  the  prizes  the  noble  lord  delivered  a  brief 
address.  Ho  said  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  the  works 
exhibited  in  the  room  n'itliout  acknowledging  their  general 
t---\cellence,  and  seeing  that  in  their  execution  the  great 
models  of  study  haa  been  followed.  The  schooling  on  the 
whole  was  a  good  one,  because  it  did  not  teach  mere  showy 
and  fantiifitic  effects,  but  it  required  and  tavouied accurate, 
i'iiuple,  and  masterly  drawing.  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  addressed  the  meeting.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  noble  lord,  Mr.  Casey,  the  head  maater,  and  the  Rev. 
J^lr.  Maul,  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Tho  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  at  the 
Maidstone  School  of  Art  took  place  ou  Friday  evening  last. 
From  the  report  it  appeai'ed  that  the  school  was  opened 
on  January  29,  1S07,  under  the  care  ot  Mr.  J.  B.  V.'il- 
liamson.  "Three  classes  had  been  formed  from  th«  com- 
mencement, and  127  students  had  passed  through  the 
school,  t32  being  now  under  instruction — builders,  clerks, 
bricklayers,  ticket  writers,  upholsterers,  carpenters,  engi- 
neers, masons,  and  others.  The  report  closed  with  a  sugges- 
tion, which  we  trust  may  be  acted  upon,  that  piizea  should 
be  offertd  by  the  townspeople. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


RECOLLECTIOXS  OF  EXGLISH 
EXGIXEERS.* 

THE  merit  of  first  brinsing  into  public 
notice,  through  the  medium  of  the  press 
the  incidents  and  routine  of  an  en"ineer's  life 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Smiles."  However 
interesting,  either  in  reality  or  in  fiction,  the 
events  occurring  in  the  lives  and  practice  of 
the  members  of  other  professions  might  be  it 
■was  not  considered  that  those  pertaining 'to 
the  civil  and  mechanical  engineer  were  worth 
recording.  It  is  true  that  there  are  but  very 
few  sensational  incidents  which  arise  to 
break  the  somewhat  monotonous  course  of  the 
engineer,  especially  at  home,  and,  besides, 
"his  works  live  after  him."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  endow  his  practice  with  the  halo 
of  romance  that  attends  that  of  the  barrister 
and  the  medical  man.  Xo  thrilling  trials,  no 
curious  and  absorbing  relations  of  fearful 
crimes,  in  which,  after  long  eluding  an  active 
search,  the  criminal  is  finally  brought  to 
justice  by  some  splendid  coup  de  main  or 
subtle  ingenuity  of  a  cunning  detective,  dis- 
tinguish the  "  lives  of  the  engineers."  Thev 
furnish  no  materials  for  the  production  of  a 
volume  similar  to  "  The  Memoirs  of  a  Physi- 
cian," nor  are  they  rich  in  "beautiful 
maniacs,"  or  in  the  exciting  details  of  cata- 
leptic idiosyncracy.  That,  nevertheless,  they 
contain  siitticient  materials  to  furnish  an  inte- 
resting and  instructive  volume  is  evident,  not 
merely  from  the  one  we  have  alluded  to  but 
from  that  now  under  notice.  Our  author  has 
followed  the  path  opened  up  by  Mr.  Smiles, 
and  introduces  us  to  some  new"  phases  of  a 
profession  that  has  done  more  than  monarchs 
and  statesmen  to  civilise  mankind,  and  bring 
into  union  and  combination  the  people  of 
every  laud  under  the  sun. 

With  the  exception  of  Brunei  and  Stephen- 
son, and  a  few  others,  the  earlier  engineers  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  amiable 
or  gentlemanly  in  their  manner  anil  bearing 
towards  their  pupils,  assistants,  and  those  with 
■   whom  they  were  brought  into  contact,    if  any 
of  them  were  characterised  by  an  insolence 
and   obstinacy  which  were  only  equalled  by 
their   total   want   of  professional    skill    and 
ability.     In   fact,  it   would  be  impossible  to 
expect  anything  else  of  some  of  them,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  their  position.     There  is  no  parallel  case  in 
history  where  the  services  of  a  particular  class 
of  men  were  required  so  suddenly  and  so  ex- 
tensively, and,  moreover,  where  the  supply 
was  so  inadequate,  in  every  sense,    to    the 
demand.     Men  were  thrust  at  one  jump  into 
situations  of  trust  and  responsibility  for  which 
they  were  utterly  unfit,  and,  what  is  worse, 
numbers  of  them  never  took  any  pains  to 
qualify   themselves   for  the   post  "that  they 
voluntarily  accepted.     In  addition,  some,  and 
these  were  invariably  the  most  ignorant,  not 
only  refused  to  accept  hints  from  members  of 
their    staff    and    others    who     were     better 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  profession 
than  themselves,  but  treated  with   contempt 
and  scorn  any  suggestions  that  were  thrown 
out  for  their  good  and  advantage.     One  can 
hardly  credit,  what  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  writer  for,  that  a  resident   engineer  did 
not  know  how  to  measure  properly  a  "batter 
level,"   an  implement  used  for  ascertaining 
the  slopes  of  the  cuttings  and  embankments. 
For  the  violent   and  vituperative  language 
which  some  of  the  "chiefs''  were  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  indulging  in,  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  palliation.     In  the  first  place,  the  prac- 
tice of  swearing,  like  that   of  drinking,  was 
much  more  prevalent   at  that  time  than  at 
present,  and,  secondly,   there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  pupils  and  assistants   were   fre- 
quently a  very  rough  lot  to  deal  with.    There 
is   no   doubt   that  some   of  them   were   not 
amenable  to  anything  under     "strong  Ian- 
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guage,  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  miiui 
that  many  of  the  "chiefs"  themselves  wcr. 
nothing  better  than  foremen.  There  were  m. 
young  men  of  family  and  education  crowdiuK 
into  the  ranks  of  the  profession  as  at  present 
nor  w;i3  It  recognised  as  an  educated  and 
learned  profession.  It  is  only  very  recently 
indeed,  that  that  title  has  bee"u  accorded  to  ii' 
The  position  of  the  engineer  was,  in  the 
early  days  of  steam  locomotion,  iutinituh 
superior  in  point  of  authority  and  personal  ini- 
portance  to  what  it  is  now.  His  dictate,  hi« 
certificate,  and  his  recommendation  and  advice 
were  paramount  with  the  directors  and  com- 
pan.y.  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  should 
have  existed  when  the  men  who  filled  the 
situations  were  by  no  means  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  perform  tliose  offices  of  trust  as  those 
in  a  similar  position  at  present,  when  the 
conditions  of  affairs  are  reversed.  An  en- 
gineer-in-chief  is  now  so  hedged  in  by  his 
directors,  so  watched  by  the  shareholders  of 
the  company,  and  his  power  and  even  his 
discretion  so  circumscribed,  that  he  may  be 
said  to  be  a  mere  phantom  of  his  former  self 
It  is  a  common  r.niark  that  the  enormous 
preliminary  or  parliamentary  expenses  whicli 
attended  the  obtaining  of  the"Act8  for  our  early 
railways,  is  the  rea.son  of  their  cost  contrasting 
so  unfavourably  with  those  of  other  countries. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  tins  remark, 
but  it  mast  also  be  recollected  that  large  sums, 
totally  imnecessary,  were  spent  upon  the 
actual  construction  of  the  works.  In  numerous 
instances,  the  absolute  want  of  all  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  constructive 
details  wa.s  only  compensated  for  by  the 
lavish  and  indiscriminate  use  of  materials. 
Engineers  were,  in  fact,  only  feeling  their  way, 
and  there  is  no  wonder  that,  in  order  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  they  trusted  to  weight  and 
the  mass  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  actual 
construction.  The  author  mentions  that 
Brunei's  work  was  characterised  especially  by 
a  skilful  attention  to  scientific  rules  ;  and 
his  masonry  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
many  of  his  confreres  by  its  comparatively 
small  dimensions.  The  relation  of  the  failure 
''of  the  Dee  Bridge,  and  the  trial  that  ensued, 
is  extremely  interesting.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  now  that  the  ])rinciple  of 
design  adopted  for  the  bridge  in  question  has 
been  long  abandoned,  and  was  not  sound  in 
theory.  At  the  same  time  no  blame  could  be 
fairly  attached  to  the  engineer  of  the  line, 
who,  as  it  was,  narrowly  escaped  a  charge  of 
manslaughter.  The  accident  was  the  cause 
of  the  scientific  inquiry  that  was  shortly  after- 
wards carried  out  bj'  a  royal  commission, 
respecting  the  application  of  iron  to  railway 
structures. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  railway  en- 
gineering of  the  early  days  has  no  compeer. 
It  is  the  question  of  payment.  The  salaries 
of  the  engineers,  the  balance  to  the  con- 
tractor, was  paid  in  specie,  not  in  shares,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  any  other  security  floated  in 
the  market.  Unquestionably,  the  status  of 
the  profession,  if  less  educated,  less  refined, 
and  less  acknowledged,  was  more  honourable, 
more  lonajide.  2\ot  only  are  the  contents 
of  the  volume  under  notice  rei)Iete  with 
anecdotes  of  the  field  and  the  office  which 
may  amuse  and  interest  all  readers,  but 
several  very  good  hints  and  suggestions  are  j 
scattered  here  and  there  with  respect  to 
failures  that  have  occurred  in  works  of  con- 
struction. It  would  not  be  difficult  for  us  to 
identify  some  of  the  "chiefs,"  who  arc  not 
mentioned  by  name,  but  were  we  to  do  so, 
we  should  defeat  the  object  of  the  writer, 
and  also  in  some  degree  disappoint  his  future 
readers,  who  will  probably  like  to  find  out 
themselves  "  whom  the  cap  fits." 
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The  collection  of  p■^inting3— principilly  of  the 
Dutch  school — which  formerly  adorned  the  man- 
sion of  the  late  Sir  Henry  T.  Hope,  ic  I'iccariilly, 
has  been  lent  by  bis  widow  to  the  South  Kcn- 
sicgton  iluseum,  where  a  large  room  has  been 
specially  fitted  up  for  their  reception. 


I'eddie  aiul  Kiuucv  wrro  ttie  uctuucbL  uitl  Mr 

-Arthur  Colvillc,  the  contnr!  t 

The  fine  old  church   of   ' 
has  for   lome  time  put    1 
Mr.  A.  Go<l(larJ  i^  th»»  ar 
bcini;  Mr.  J.  Ka»l.  ,.f  Mrli 

putlic  room  and  imtitulc  1 ..,.,,,,...,    m 

the  village  from  de.iKn«  by  Uie  nine  uctulect 
and  at  the  expenio  of  the  vicar.  ' 

On   Monday   w«k   a  new  church  at  Appleloo- 
Itocbuck,  about  nine  miles  from  V.>ik.  wu  r  nic 
crated.     The  pl.in  conei.u   of    i 
with   bell    turret,  |K.rcb,  aud>. 
rials  used  were  Bradford  r.  •-  ' 
.\ncaster  atone  drruiaga. 
iDg   is   about   i'i.Ouu.     '1 : 

and  is  by  Meiurs.  J.  B.  and  \V.  Atkuuou,  archi- 
tects, of  York. 

The  Dew  Epincopal  Church  at  Uumfriri  wa« 
consecrated  last  week.  It  haa  Iwu  er».-ir.|  from 
the  designs  of  .Veshr      •  .r     uf 

London,  the  Duke  •  :    Klin 

chief  contributors  tc'  ^  ; ;  hai  » 

wide  and  lofly  nave,  aide  aules,  cliaucel  with 
vestry,  and  a  tower  and  spire  12uft.  high  at  the 
north  west  angle.  The  walla  are  built  and  faced 
inside  and  out*ide  with  couned  Llumfriea  atoos 
with  bands  of  I'rudbam  atone.  The  column*  o( 
the  arcades  and  the  inner  order  of  the  arch 
mouldings  are  also  of  Prudham  atone.  The  co. 
vering  ol  the  roof  is  of  Silbethiocult  alatr*.  Tlie 
style  is  severe  Karly  Pointed,  necetaatily  on  ac- 
count of  the  hardness  of  the  atuue  and  ita  cuuac- 
quent  ei[)eneo  in  working.  The  clcrraUiry  ha* 
three  lancets  in  each  bay,  of  !■  ■•■■  -  -  •' 
thus  a  gre.it  elTect  of  height  is  j;  i: 
has  in  the  west  wall  a  triplet  of  t!: 
a  rose  window  over,  aud  a  moulded  doorway  with 
carved  tymianum  beneath.  The  chancel  baa 
three  broad  lanccta,  with  an  arcoded  rcrrdua  be- 
low. The  roofs  arc  of  deal ;  that  of  the  nave  haa 
massive  moulded  tie-  earns  aud  !  "  -'-  with 
moulded  and  carved  bnicea  and  >i  The 

seats  are  open  and  very  simple    w  The 

paving  is  of  Caithness  stone.  The  luvicr  alago 
of  the  tower  forms  a  north  porch,  and  has  deeply 
recessed  and  mou'dt'    '  1  tym- 

pana. The  tower  bal',-  ■»  *  uf 

the  t)elfry  are  simple  ,    ....    ^■■.  ,  "Vcr 

which  is  a  double  corbt'tted  cornice,  from  which 
springs  the  spire.  About  halfway  up  the  apira 
are  cusped  o|>eningB,  over  which  are  mouldad 
and  arched  cauoj  ies,  forming  in  effect  a  crown 
round  the  spire.     Many  of   the    \       '  '.   Ilie 

church  and  chancel  are  filled  witi.  .  by 

Clayton  and  liell.     The  whole  el  ■  have 

been  carried  out  by  Mesara.  Crackaton,  of  iluni' 
fries,  Mr.  Paffrcy  l>eing  the  clerk  of  works. 

Bi'iLDi.iaa. 
The  Eastbourne  New  Gaa  Company'a  worka 
were  forma  ly  o|<-nid  on  Saturday,  I^cmber  J. 
The  works,  which  were  c.imniencc<l  in  May  Uat, 
are  now  completed,  and  in  full  upcnition.  The 
coals  are  br.>iii;ht  on  to  the  worka  by  a  railway 
sidiug,  aii-!  "       '  '■  ioU> 

em.iUer    i  •■   • 

bydrauhc..;:   _  •Am. 

way  into  every  part  oi  ibo  coai  atom,  which  •!• 
aitualed  on  each  aide  of  th"  r»'»'>rl  tx-'i**  Th» 
retort  bouse  is  built  ft  *  'ft. 

lobg.     The    works    ...•  »n 

annular  c-:' ■•■  tb» 

two  exba<:  "f 


pumps,  an 


■ft. 


diameter  by  '.ioit.  high  .  Iwu  puiiiieia,  l.ll-  ».|u*r« 
by  5ft.  deep  (the  two  puri6cra  from  the  old  wuika 
will  be  used  in  a<Jdilion  t  •     '  t'>*- 

hulder  tank  containing  a  I.  er 

by  24ft.  deep:  a   alalion   mi:    .    .  -  ,  <*<■ 

and  water  tauk.".  kc.,  and  a  manager  a  bouae  and 
offices.  The  works  were  coD«lructod  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Alfred  WiUianu,  of  61,  iSaoJuide,  London,  lh« 
compaoy'g  esgineer. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon  the  president  of  the 
society  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  Me- 
chanics' Institute  and  School  of  Art  at  Keighley. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  buikliog  comprises  a 
lecture  hall,  capable  of  seating  1,000  persona.  The 
cost  of  the  building,  including  land  charjes,  will 
be  about  £12,000.  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Maw- 
son,  of  Bradford,  are  the  architects,  and  the  work 
is  being  executed  by  local  contractors. 

On  Tuesday  week  new  parochial  schools  were 
opened  at  Uppingham  by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. The  buildings  are  constructed  of  local 
limestone  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  cost  is 
about  £2,200.  Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  and  Sous,  of 
Northampton,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Bassett, 
of  Little  Bowden,  the  builder. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  as  to 
the  advantage  of  using  Portland  cement  concrete 
as  a  substitute  for  brick  and  stone  in  the  erection 
of  various  kinds  of  buildings.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  according  to  the  Netrctstle Daily 
Jovrnal,  has  been  the  first  to  practically  teat  this 
mode  of  construction  in  the  north  by  ordering  the 
erection  of  a  cottage  of  three  rooms,  scullery,  and 
other  conveniences,  at  Church  Bank,  Alnmouth. 
The  site  is  on  a  sand  bank  close  to  the  seashore, 
and  contiguous  to  an  old  cemetery  once  connected 
with  the  main  land,  I'ut  now,  at  certain  times  of 
the  tide,  an  island.  The  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cottage  is  Portland  cement  and 
gravel  from  the  seashore.  The  foundation  is  on 
the  sand  6in.  thick,  and  ISin.  wide.  Ou  this  there  is 
abase  course,  and  above  the  walls  are  9in.  in  thick  - 
ness.  Part  of  the  erection  is  two  stories  in  height. 
The  roofs  are  all  flat,  and  are  constructed  entirely 
of  concrete  and  old  wire  rope.  The  ceilings  are  di- 
vided into  panels  by  ribs  at  right  angles,  and  re- 
quire no  plastering.  A  wall  on  the  upper  floor 
is  supported  on  a  concrete  beam  13ft.  span  ;  a 
large  cistern  is  formed  under  the  roof  of  the  pantry 
for  rain  water  ;  the  sides  of  the  cistern  being  the 
walls  of  the  bedroom  will  severely  test  the  imper- 
meability of  the  material.  No  wood  is  used  eX' 
cept  for  doors,  and  no  iron  except  about  five  shil- 
lings worth  of  old  wire  rope.  We  understand  the 
cost  will  be  about  20  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
concrete  over  brick  and  stone,  timber  and  slates, 
with  theadditional  advantage  of  being  fire,  weather, 
and  vermin  proof.  The  building  has  been  erected 
by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Wilkman  and  Co.,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The  almost  unparalleled  increase  of  Dewsbury 
and  Batley  during  the  last  ten  years  has  com- 
pelled the  Gas  Company  to  enlarge  their  works  by 
establishing  branch  works  near  Batley  ;  and  they 
have  further  increased  them  this  year  by  the 
addition  of  a  telescope  gasholder,  120ft.  in 
diameter  and  64ft.  high.  The  tank  is  con- 
structed of  ashlar  and  puddled  ;  and  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Brier,  of  Dewsbury. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  erected  from 
designs  prepared  by  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  JMichael  Sheard,  of  Batley,  C.E.,  at  a  cost 
of  near  £13,000. 


BUILDING  AND  LAND  SOCIETIES. 

The  Conservative  Land  Pociety  li.ad  its  sixtceiitti 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  report  of  the 
board  stated  the  receipts.for  the  year  ending  Septenilier  30 
to  be  £183,312  19s.  6d.,  and  the  grand  totals  to  he 
£l,2S8,94ti  "8.  3d.  since  the  formation  of  tl.e  society  ;  tho 
total  withdrawals  beiug  £323,984  19s.  6d.,  and  tho  £.10 
shares  issued  to  £1,527,700.  The  sale  of  land  was 
£583,660  15s.  Id.;  the  reserve  fund  w.is  £1.5,0S!),132.  Tho 
increase  in  the  v.arious  soarces  of  income  for  the  year 
reached  £81,824  9s.  3d.  The  dividend  for  the  year  \Vas 
declared  to  be  6  per  cent.  The  rate  of  interest  on  shares 
remained  at  5  per  cent.,  and  on  deposits  at  4  percent, 
per  annum.  The  report  stated  ttiat  the  land  business  Wius 
now  carried  on  by  the  United  Laud  Company  (Limited), 
and  the  advances  on  building  loans  on  security,  <kc.,  were 
jnade  by  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  the  combined 
principle  of  action  having  worked  successfully. 

Tho  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  York  Building 
Society  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.  in  that  city,  the  Shentt' 
presiding.  The  report  stated  that  tho  number  of  shares 
issued  has  been  -iTjl.  nearly  double  that  of  any  previous 
year  ;  tlie  withdrawals  have  been  182.  bat  in  tliese  are  in- 
cluded 59^  that  had  arrived  at  maturity,  upon  which  £100 
purchase  has  been  paid,  with  a  bonus  of  lOs.  Od.  per  share. 
Advances  to  members  have  been  made  amounting  to 
£15,045.  a  sum  considerably  in  advance  of  any  previous 
year.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  is 
allowed  on  prepayment  of  subacriptions,  they  being  repay- 
ahle  at  call,  whilst  intere-st  at  41  per  cent,  is  allowed  on 
the  paid  U})  shares,  which  aniouiit  at  the  present  time  to 
£12,525.  The  receipts  to  tho  credit  of  tho  Contingent 
Fund  amount  to  £400  lis.  5d.,  exceeding  tho  expenses  of 
managemnnt  by  £250  lis.  lOd.,  one  third  of  which  has  to 
be  carried  to  tho  Reserve  Contingent  Fund,  which  will 
then  stand  at  ll35  33.  lid.  Thediroetorn  propose  to  pay  a 
bonus  of  one  guinea  on  all  shares  of  f.lOO  becoming  payahio 
during  the  ensuing  year.  The  abstract  of  tho  accounts  of 
the  society  were  then  submitted  to  the  raeetmg,  and  both 
that  and  the  annual  report  duly  adopted  by  the  meeting. 


NOTICE. 

FRIDAY  NEXT  leing  CHRISTMAS 
DAY  the  "BUILDING  NEWS"  will  he 
PUBLISHED  on  THURSDAY,  December 
24,  at  the  usim.1  time.  Advertisers  and  others 
are,  therefore,  respectfully  requested  to  forward 
all  Communications  hi/  FIVE  P. HI.  on  the 
preceding  WEDNESDAY. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Our  Readers. — We  sh.all  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  In  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  tlie  EDITOR, 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


It  is 


Received.-T.  J.  F.  W.— G.  T.— I.  F.  M.,  with  drawing 
rjfdry-ash  . scheme.  — L  W.—S.W.  and  Co  — G.  P.— S.  and 
H.— W.  P.  V.-W.  H.  L.— C.  B.  A.-T.  M.  — W.  TV.— I.  N. 
—J.  M.  .and  Co.— I.  P.-E.  W.  G.— G.  R.  and  Co.— 
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Bookseller's    question  is  purely  a  legal  one. 
better  to  consult  a  respectable  lawyer. 

Art.  — On  a  preceding  occasion  we  inserted  your  letter, 
though  not  authenticated.  We  cannot  do  so  the  second  time, 
and  particularly  as  you  indulge  in  personalities  in  reference 
to  Mr.  H.  H.  Stath.m. 

"  Geo.  Turner's."  *'  Young  Architect's,"  "  A  Beginner's," 
"William  Carlisle's,"  au'i  "J.  L.'s  "  questions,  with  others 
of  the  sort,  will  be  inserted  the  week  after  next  under  a 
separate  heading. 

Several  questions  and  answers  for  *'  Intercommunica- 
tion" are  postponed  till  next  week. 


Correspitkiife. 


POTTS'S  PATENT   VENTILATING 
CORNICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 

Sir, — The  comments  upon  this  invention  in 
your  last  number  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  appear  to  have 
been  made  from  a 
misconception  of  my 
ventilating  system.  I 
called  at  his  office, 
when  he  most  cour- 
teously discussed  the 
subject  with  me,  and 
explained  the  details  of 
his  plan,  which  he  had 
referred  to  in  hi.-i  let- 
ter. We  found  that 
in  ventilating  by 
means  of  the  cornice 
we  difi'ered  essentially 
in  our  modes  of  effect- 
ing that  desirable  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Cole  con- 
sidered that  on  my 
publicly  stating  this 
difl'erence  of  our 
modes  I  should  sup- 
ply a  diagram  to  show 
my  main  feature  of 
construction.  It  is 
here  shown,  the  ar- 
rows     marking      the 

currents  of  vitiated  and  cold  air  respectively. 
It  will  be  seen  that  on  my  plan  the  former 
air  is  discharged  near  to  the  ceiling,  while  the  cold 
air  is  advantageously  taken  from  the  highest  avail- 
able point,  the  plan  being  of  the  most  simple  cha- 
racter and  in  strict  accord  with  natural  laws.  Mr. 
Cole  also  stated  I  might  well  intimate  to  architects 
that  their  designs,  however  elaborate,  might  be  effeC' 


should  consider  the  decoration  (internal)  of  public 
buildings  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
special  and  systematic  criticism.  Were  these 
works  criticised,  say  in  a  paper  like  your  own, 
with  even  the  care  and  judgment  that  are  bestowed 
on  any  other  artistic  productions  in  which  the 
general  community  is  interested,  we  should  pro- 
bably be  tortured  by  less  of  those  crude,  vulgar 
attempts  at  embellishment  which  meet  the  eye  on 
every  side.  And  notably  theatres  might  be  a 
little  less  ofl'ensive.  On  Friday  night  last  I  visited 
the  newest,  and,  as  the  advertisements  term  it,  the 
"most  elegant  and  commodious  theatre  in  London," 
and  was  disappointed  to  find  nothing  but  what 
I  can  only  term  the  old  gin-palace  style  of  decora- 
tion. Tastes  differ,  however,  and  your  contem- 
porary, in  what  appears  as  a  compromise  between 
an  official  description  and  a  leader,  speaks  of  the 
effect  as  "bright  and  smiling.*'  I  do  not  indeed 
say  that  the  interior  of  the  Globe  Theatre  is 
coarser  than  that  of  the  average  of  our  playhouses, 
but  the  fact  is  that,  if  we  except  the  Princess's 
and  the  Haymarket  (which  are  very  far  from  good) 
and  the  Queen's,  which  is  unfortunately  marred 
by  the  archaic  treatment  of  the  figure  subject  (in 
itself  a  noble  work  of  art,  but  utterly  inapplicable 
to  its  present  use) ,  there  is  not  a  single  theatre 
possessing  the  slightest  pretension  to  artistic  merit 
in  the  adornment  of  its  "salle."  Perhaps  this  ia 
hardly  to  be  wondered  st  considering  the  singu- 
lar ignorance  and  indifference  to  art  that  exists 
not  only  in  the  British  playgoer,  but  also  in  the 
gentleman  who  "  does  "  the  theatrical  criticisms 
for  the  newspapers. 

I  am  only  enunciating  a  truism  when  I  say 
that  the  love  and  appreciation  of  harmony  in 
colour  and  harmony  in  music  are  usually  co-ex- 
istent. The  old  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  always 
delightful  to  enter.  In  spiie  of  much  that  was 
false  in  the  drawing  of  the  details,  the  general 
scheme  of  the  whole,  the  richness  and  yet 
subdued  tone  of  the  colouring  (especially  after  the 
restoration  on  Mr.  Mapleson's  accession),  and  the 
bright  play  of  fancy  that  gave  life  to  it  all  ren- 
dered the  long  eiitr'ac>es — inseparable  from  grand 
operas — a  striking  contrast  to  those  spent  in  that 
vast  wilderness  of  depressing  ugliness  and  gloom, 


the  Covent  Garden  Opera  House.  And  in  a  country 
where  the  foyer  is  not  a  recognised  institution,  it 
is  no  small  advantage  to  be  able  to  amuse  the  eye 
whilst  you  please  the  ear. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  visit  St.  James's  Hall  if  you 

have  not  yet  done  so  since   it   recently   emerged 

from  its  long-standing  grubby  state  to  a  condition 

of  the   butterfly-like   brilliancy,  and   you  will,  I 

tively  carried  out  on  my  plan.  I  shall  soon  publish  |  think,  share  the  feelings  with  which    I  listened 

testimonialsfromeminentscientilicandprofessional  1  the  other  night  to  Beethoven's  matchless  septet. 


authorities,  both  as  to  its  satisfactory  purification 
of  the  air  of  rooms  and  beauty  in  effect. — I  am, 
<Sc  ,  William  Potts. 

Wood's  Hotel,  Furnival's  Inn,  December  10. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE. 

Sir, — On  turning  over  the  back  numbers  of  the 
BuiLDniG  News  after  a  somewhat  lengthened  stay 
in  Italy,  1  have  been  pleased  to  see  your  account 
of  the  forward  state  of  the  new  opera  house.  It 
is  especially  a  matter  of  rejoicing  th.at  the  acoustic 
qualities  of  the  theatre  have  so  far  been  studied 
that  the  decorations  are  to  be  free  from  raised  or- 


I  suppose  few  persons  with  a  soul  for  anything 
above  yellow  ochre  and  French  blue  have  ever  ad- 
mired the  dire  crudities  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  colour- 
ing (except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  when  I 
should  be  one  of  the  first  to  do  him  honour)  ; 
but,  objectionable  as  was  the  original  decoration  of 
the  hall,  it  might  have  emanated  from  Titian  or 
Veronese  when  compared  with  its  restored  condi- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no  idea  who 
has  been  permitted  during  the  vacation  to  dazzle 
and  half-blind  the  eyes  of  visitors,  but  I 
apprehend  that  Mr.  Jones  himself  (with  all  the 
strength  of  optic  which  he  must  possess)  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  terrible  masses  of  pure  ver- 
milion above  the  windows,  and  at  the  huge  sticks 


nameut.       It    has   long   appeared    to  me    a  mat. 

ter  of  regret  that  none  of   the  existing  journals    of  sealing  wax  that  have  been  made  to  take  the 
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when  washed  over  is  to  mix  it  fresh  every  day  it  is  wanted. 
This  is  a  tedious  operation,  but  it  repays  the  trouble  well 
when  the  drawing  is  finished. — Junior  Dkaugutsmas. 

[1153.]— DEALS  AXD  BATTEN'S.— "The  Calculator," 
500  pages,  12mo,,  7s.  CJ.,  by  Charles  Gane,  of  Wisbeach, 
will  give  "Aspirant  "  the  information  he  seeks.— L.  D. 


[ll.'ii.]— MAKIXa  BRICKS  ■WATERTIGHT.  — I  can 
assure  your  correspondent  that  the  coating  of  boiled  oil 
will  not  be  of  tl)e  slightest  use  in  making  his  side  wall 
waterproof  He  may  either  slate  it  with  sJafcea  laid  iii 
Portland  cement,  or  he  may  pay  it  over  with  that  material, 
which  will  etfect  a  cure.  The  reason  stucco  is  not  generally 
watertight  is  that  it  is  often  of  so  very  inferior  a  quality, 
being  little  better  than  dirt. — MosLiy. 


[1155.]^JOIXTING  STO^EWARE  PIPES.— It  is  not  so 
much  the  material  used  for  jointing  pipes  as  the  manner  in 
which  the  job  is  done.  Tough  clay  is  as  good  a  material  as 
any  for  jointing  drainage  pipes,  but  it  must  be  thoroughly 
kneaded  and  worked  in  by  a  man  who  understands  the 
work.  It  will  not  do  to  merely  daub  it  in,  as  I  have  seen  it 
done,  and  suppose  the  job  linished.  The  pipes  will  all  leak 
after  a  short  time.  White  lead,  or  puttv,  is  sometimes 
used.— H.  H.  H. 


[1158.]- COMPOSITION"   LETTERS  OX  STONE.— If  a 

doveuil  is  cut  iu  the  stone,  similar  to  the  annexed  cut,  lead 

can    be    run   into  it  and  after- 

wards    smoothed  off,    and   will 

*N^^  ^'      ,  .    la^t  as  long  as  the  stone  itself 

■^'— ■     ^  ^.  .-'-^.       ^   chemist    will,    perhaps,    tell 

*' Ignoramus ''  how  tc  tint  this  lead  various  colours.  — 
A  Beaveb. 


[1163.]— AREAS  OF  CIRCLES.-"C.  E.G."  will  find  the 
two  following  general  methods  useful  for  obtaining  circles 


r/G,/, 


of  proportionate  areas  to 
given  circles.  It  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  a  circle 
one-half  the  area  of  the 
large  circle  A  B  (fig.  1). 
Divide  the  radius  A  C  into 
two  equal  parts  at  D,  and 
^g  with  Das  centre  and  radius 
D  A  describe  the  semi- 
circle. Elect  the  perpen- 
dicular D  E,  and  the  chord 
C  E  will  be  the  radius  of 
the  required  circle.  By  a 
similar  mode  of  working, 
any  proportionate  area 
may  be  obtained.  Thus,  suppose  we  wished  to  obtain  a 
circle  having  (say)  three-fifths  the  area  of  the  large  circle 
A  B.  Divide  A  C  into  five  equal  parts,  and  from  the  third 
division  from  the  centre  erect  the  perpendicular  x  y.  The 
chord  C  y  will  then  give  the  radius  of  the  dotted  circle, 
which  will  have  three-fifths  the  area  of  the  large  circle. 
8econd  method. — It  is  required  to  find  a  circle  of  half  the 
Fig.  9.  area  of  the  large  circle  A  B 

IL  Produce  the  diameter 
A  B  to  D,  making  B  D 
equal  half  A  B.  Find  a 
mean  proportional  to  tho 
two  lines  A  B,  B  D,  thus — 
on  A  D  describe  the  semi 
circle,  and  from  B  erect 
the  peq^endicular  B  E. 
With  half  B  E  as  a  radius, 
describe  the  circle  F  G, 
which  will  have  half  the 
aiea  of  A  H  B.  If  we  re 
quired  any  other  propor- 
tionate area  (say  one-third),  makeBx  =  JAB;  dt-scribethe 
dotted  semi-circle,  and  the  mean  propoitional  B  y  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  dotted  circle,  which  will  have  one-thud 
the  area  of  A  H  B.  By  tkis  metliod  of  working,  any 
paralielogiam,  triangle,  or  polygon.  Arc,  may  be  made  of 
proportional  area  to  any  given  similar  figure.  Thus  -sup- 
pose A  B  to  represent  the  side  of  a  polygon,  &c.,  and  we 
wished  to  construct  a  similar  figure  having  one-third  the 
area,  then  B  y  would  be  the  side  of  the  re^xuired  polygon, 
&C. — J.  S.  R.,  Nottingham. 


[IIGC.]— TEST  FOR  PORTLAND  CEMENT.— In  answer 
to  "Cement  Advocate."  Portland  cement  should  not  weigh 
less  than  lOOlb.  per  striked  bushel  (tilled  into  a  bushel 
meaaure  as  lightly  as  possible),  and  capable  of  maintaining 
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.a  breaking  weight  of  45frlb.  seven  day  after  beiug  maile 
111.0  a  muuld  of  the  form  and  diuieusions  of  the  annexed 
•netclj.  the  specimen  being  iiiinieraed  in  water  aa  soon  as  it 
has  eet,  and  so  left  during  the  interval  of  seven  davs  — F  C 


[1170.]— WEIGHT  OF  ICE. -In  reply  to  "  Jack  Frosts  " 
querv,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  at  32^  equals 
.5Slb.  loz.— F.  C. 

[1170.]— Ice  is  somewhat  lighter  than  water,  inasmuch  as 
it  floats  in  that  liquid.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  ice  is  .926, 
that  of  water  being  unity ;  and  if  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
footof  water  be  taken  as  l,000oz.,  theweightof  a  cubic  foot 
of  ice  will  be  l,000oz.  x  .926,  which  equals  926oz.,  or 
57lbs.  14oz.— E.  L.  B. 


[lire.]  — WEIGHT  OF  CEMENT  CO.N'CRETE.  —  In 
answer  to  "T.  T.  W.,"  the  weight  of  a  cubic  \^u.l  of  cement 
concrete,  as  given  by  Molesworth,  equals  3,o911b.,  or  1  ton 
12cwt.  Oqrs.  7lb.— F.  C. 


WAGES  MOVEMEJS-I. 

The  operative  plasterers  of  Leeds  have  served  the  following 
notice  on  their  employers  :— "  We,  the  operative  plasterers 
of  Leeds,  seeing  that  our  trade  in  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing toivns,  likewise  one  of  the  building  trades  of  Leeds, 
have  the  privilege  of  the  diminution  of  the  hoiu-s  of  labour, 
see  no  reason  why  the  plasterers  of  Leeds  should  not  have 
the  same  privilege';  we  therefore  trust  that 'you  will  take 
this  into  consideration,  viz.  ;— For  the  first  five  days  to 
commence  work  at  seven  a.m.,  and  close  at  half  past  five 
p.m.  ;  and  on  Saturday  to  commence  work  at  seven  a.m., 
and  close  at  half  past  twelve  p.m. ;  to  have  meal  hours  as 
at  present,  the  same  to  continue  all  the  year  round.  Rate 
of  wages— is.  4d.  for  the  first  five  days,  and  3s.  4d.  for 
Saturday.  N.B.^We  require  the  above  to  come  into 
operation  on  the  first  Monday  in  ilay,  1809." 


STAINED  GLASS. 

The  memorial  window  to  Chaucer,  immediately  over  his 
tomb  in  the  south  transept  or  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  intended  to  embody  his  intellectual  labour  and 
position  amongst  his  contemporaries.  At  the  base  are  the 
Canterbury  Pilgilms,  showing  the  setting  out  from  London 
and  the  arrival  at  Canterbui-j-.  The  medallions  above  re- 
present Chaucer  receiving  a  commission,  with  others,  in 
1372,  from  King  Edward  III  to  the  Dogeof  Genoa,  and  his 
reception  by  the  latter.  At  the  ape-x,  the  subjects  are 
taken  from  the  moral  poem  entitled  "  The  FJoure  and  the 
Leafe."  "As  they  which  honour  the  Flower,  a  thing  fad- 
ing with  every  blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beauty  and 
worldly  pleasure ;  but  they  that  honour  the  Leaf,  which 
abideth  with  the  root,  notwithstanding  the  frost  and  winter 
storms,  are  they  which  follow  virtue  and  during  qualities, 
without  regard  to  worldly  respects."  On  the  dexter  side, 
dres-sed  in  white,  is  the  Lady  of  the  Leafe,  and  attendants  ; 
on  the  sinister  side  is  the  Lady  of  the  Floure,  dressed  in 
green.  In  thespandrels  adjoining  are  the  Arms  of  Chaucer. 
On  the  dexter  side,  and  on  the  sinister,  Chaucer  impaling 
those  of  (Roet)  his  wife.  In  the  tracerv  above,  the  portrait 
of  Chancer  occupies  the  centre,  between  that  of  Edwardlll. 
and  Philippa  his  wife  :  below  them,  Gower  and  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  above  are  Wickliffe  and  Strode,  his  contempo 
raries.  In  the  borders  are  disposed  the  following  arms, 
alternately :  England,  France,  Hainhault,  Lancaster,  Cas- 
tile, and  Leon.  At  the  base  of  tlie  window  is  the  name 
Geofl'rey  Chaucer,  died  A.D.  1400,  and  foul-  lines 
selected  from  the  poem  entitled,  "  Balade  of  gode  coun- 
saile. " 

"  Flee  fro  the  prees,  and  dwell  with  soth  fmrtnesse, 
Suifise  imto  thy  good  though  it  be  small ;" 

"  That  thee  is  sent  recey  v  in  buxomuesse  : 
The  wrastling  for  this  world  a^keth  a  fall." 
This   window   was  designed  bv    Jlr.    J,   G.    Waller,    and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Thomas  BilUe  and  George  Mayer,  US 
Wardour-street,  London,  ISOS.  ' 

Two  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass  have  Just  been 
pUced  m  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Belfast.  The 
first  window  is  represented  by  a  local  journal  as  "one  of  tlie 

most  magnificent  objects  on  whicli  the  eye  could  rest" 

whatever  that  may  mean.  The  other  contains  a  represen- 
tation of  the  "  Last  Supper. "  The  windows  are  the  produc- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sullivan,  of  LiverpooL 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS.  ETC. 

The  Royal  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore  was  visited  by  a  large 
number  of  persons  on  Tuesday,  and  is  now  completed— the 
granite  saicophagus  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor 
of  the  buildiug,  with  the  marble  recumbent  statue  of  the 
Prince  Coi  sort,  by  the  late  Baron  Marochetti,  restin"  on 
Its  cover.  Tliesarcophagus,  which  is  of  Scotch  grey  granite 
stands  upon  a  black  marble  plinth,  with  four-  bronze  angels 
—also  the  work  of  Baron  Marochetti -at  each  anole  The 
bUck  marble  iafirom  Belgium,  and  is  a  gift  of  the  late  and 
present  King  of  the  Belgians.  All  that  now  remains  to 
complete  the  decoration  of  the  building  is  to  place 
three  more  pictures  and  three  more  statues  in  the  vacant 
niclies. 

A  memorial  tomb  of  grey  granite,  with  red  panels,  is  to 
be  erected  at  Horrabridge,  near  Plvmouth,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Brooke,  Hajah  of  Sarawak.  The  sides 
oJ  the  tombare  to  be  filled  with  bronzes  representing  scenes 
m  the  life  of  the  deceased. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

...A  ?,""- '^'•■''■"•■EER  XoxsulTED.- This  was  an  action  at 
i>i»i  Inns  by  a  civil  engineer  to  recover  £2:i.3  for  profes- 
sional .services  alleged  to  have  been  rendered  to  Sir  Charles 
Jox  .and  Son.  The  case  for  the  plaintitj'  was,  that  in  I,Si;.i 
he  suggested  to  Sir  Charles  Fox  the  formation  of  a  railway 
between  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  by  means  of  a  tunn.'l 
under  the  Mersey.  Ultimately  the  defendants  took  up  the 
scherue,  and  it  was  agreed  bdtween  them  that  when  the 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained  he  should  reooive  Hitim  and 
be  appointed  resident  engineer  of  rhe  railway  The  act 
was  obtained,  but  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  p.inic 
the  undertaking  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  plaintiff 
however,  received  £600,  and  was  satisfied  with  that  pav- 
meut.  lu  October,  1806,  an  extension  of  the  lailwav  on 
c.ichsideof  the  river  was  contemplated,  and  the  plai'ntift' 
said  he  was  employed  by  the  defendants  to  make  surveys 


and  plans  fur  the  additional  w6rks.  The  present  action 
was  brought  to  recover  the  sum  he  claimed  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  so  rendered.  The  defendants  denied  that 
they  were  liable,  on  the  ground  that  tho  plaintiff  had 
undertaken  the  necessary  surveys  and  the  preparation  of 
plans  entirely  ou  his  own  responsibility.  The  plaintiffwas 
nonsuited. 

Cl.\i>i  for  Cosipeksatiox. — Kixo  V.  Kelk,  Lucas,  and 
Others. —ArciDEST.— This  was  an  action  brought  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  the  plaintifl",  a  house  painter, 
to  recover  damages  against  the  defendants,  the  well-known 
liuilders,  for  serious  Injury  sutt'ered  by  him  in  consequence 
of  the  alleged  negligence  of  their  servants.  The  defendants 
pleaded  not  guilty  of  negligence,  and  not  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  the  injury.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
the  plaintiff  that  he  had  been  previously  to  the  accident 
employed  as  a  house  painter  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  when  in 
May,  ISOO.  the  work  ceased,  he  went  to  the  Alexandra 
Palace  Hotel,  where  he  heard  work  in  his  line  was  to  be 
had.  He  was  directed  by  a  man  in  the  defendants'  employ- 
ment the  way  to  the  office  at  which  he  was  to  make  appli- 
cation, and  while  proceeding  to  it  a  man  eug.iged  on  the 
works  dropped,  from  a  considerable  height,  a  heavy  iron 
chain,  which  struck  plaintiff,  knocked  him  down,  and  se- 
riously injured  his  thighs  and  one  of  his  feet.  He  was 
rendered  insensible.  When  taken  up  he  was  placed  on  a 
stretcher  and  conveyed  to  his  own  home,  where  he  was  at- 
tended for  some  ti'me  by  Dr.  King,  and  subsequently  by 
Dr.  Llewellyn.  He  was  subsequently  received  as  an  in- 
patient in  the  German  Hospital  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the 
irijury  up  to  the  present  he  had  never  been  able  to  use 
his  foot,  and  was  disabled  from  pursuing  his  business  as 
a  painter.  Witnesses  having  been  examined  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  counsel  for  plaintiff'  and  defendants 
having  addi-essed  the  Jury,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  summed 
up  the  evidence.  The  jury,  unable  to  agree  in  their  bos, 
retired,  and,  after  a  considerable  time,  returned  into  court 
and  gave  a  verdict  for  defendants. 


fur  iffice  %Mx, 


Some  observations  lately  made  by  Dr.  Frank- 
land  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the  cause  of  the 
action  and  non-action  of  water  on  lead.  He  has 
found  that  water  which  acted  on  lead  lost  this 
power  after  being  passed  through  a  filter  of 
animal  charcoal.  This,  in  his  opinion,  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  phosphate 
of  lime  passing  into  the  water  from  the  charcoal. 
On  comparing  two  natural  waters,  that  of  the 
River  Kent,  which  acts  violently  on  lead,  and  that 
of  the  Vyrnwy,  which,  though  very  soft,  has  no 
action  whatever  on  that  metal,  he  found  that  the 
latter  contained  an  appreciable  amount  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  while  none  could  be  detected  iu  the 
Kent  water.  These  facta  would  appear  to  bear 
out  the  Doctor's  hypothesis,  and  may  probably 
account  for  the  discrepancy  of  evidence  in  refer- 
ence to  the  action  of  soft  water  on  lead. 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  an 
account  of  the  Luther  Festival  at  Worms,  which 
appears  in  the  Jeu-ish  Herald  for  this  month  : — 
"  Several  strangers  who  had  come  to  the  festival 
also  visited  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  about  800  years  ago,  by  one  Mar 
Joakob.  A  lamp  is  kept  perpetually  alight  before 
the  Ark  of  Covenant,  bearing  this  iuicriptioD, 
'Eternal  Lamp  in  Commemoration  of  the  Two 
Wanderers.'  It  is  said  that  during  a  persecution 
of  Jews  at  Worms,  700  years  ago,  two  unknown 
strangers,  Christians,  making  a  short  stay  there, 
were  killed  whDe  trying  to  shield  the  Jews  from 
the  fury  of  the  rabble.  The  names  of  these  two 
devoted  persons  have  never  been  known,  but  the 
grateful  Jews  of  AVorms  sought  to  immortalise 
their  memoiy  by  the  foundation  of  an  ever-burr- 
ing lamp."  Now,  whatever  the  actual  style  may 
be,  if  the  above  account  is  correct  as  to  date,  the 
building  must  be  an  interesting  one,  and  should 
any  of  your  correspondents  have  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  photographs  of  the  outside  and  in- 
terior, the  illustration  of  the  same  in  the  pages  of 
the  Building  News  would  doubtless  gratify  many 
of  your  readers. — I  am.  ic,      George  Mautin. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris  on  November  30,  the  Count  of  St.  Cricq- 
Cazeaux  proposed  to  cover  the  worn-out  steps  of 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome  with  thin  sheets 
of  aluminium  bronze.  M.  Dumas  approved  of  the 
idea,  and  reminded  the  meeting  how  successfully 
this  bronze  was  now  being  used  in  various  kinds 
of  mechanism,  especially  in  saws  driven  by  steam 
power,  which  saws,  although  much  thinner,  lasted 
a  much  longer  time  than  those  of  steel. 

After  thirty-eight  days'  trial  iu  the  Irish  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  a  case,  Doolin  v.  Dixon,  be- 
tween a  builder  and  the  R  jmau  Catholic  clergy- 
man of  Phibsborough,  near  Dublin,  has  termi- 
nated in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  The  judge 
who  tried  the  suit  was  Cbitf  Baron  Pigot,  and  the 
sum  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  £11,500,  is  said  to 
be  e.'iceeded  by  the  total  of  the  legal  costs  on  both 
sides, 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


A  good  many  generations  ago  the  then  Earl  of 
Derby  obtained  leave  from  his  sovereign  to  build 
and  fortify  a  castle  at  Liverpool.  On  more  occa- 
sions than  one  well-executed  subterranean  means  of 
communication  between  the  castle  and  different 
points  of  the  river  beach  have  been  discovered  ; 
none  of  these,  however,  surpassing  in  interest  and 
distinctness  oue  which  has  been  brought  to  li^ht 
within  thelast  day  or  two  in  the  area  of  the  Kx- 
change  buildings.  Here  a  deep  excavation  is 
being  made  for  the  cellars.  In  the  course  of  this 
excavation,  which  is  all  through  rock,  a  well 
marked  gallery  has  been  opened  up.  It  is  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  is  fully  lih.  in  height  by  .'Jft.  in 
width,  and  its  crown  is  about  (Jft.  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  natural  ground.  It  runs  almost  di- 
rectly north  from  the  site  of  the  castle,  from  which 
the  Exchange  is  distant  about  200  yards  or  more. 
It  has  been  very  carefully  excavated,  the  tool 
marks  of  the  excavators  being  very  distinctly  left 
in  the  rock. 

On  Thursday  week  the  end  of  what  is  profes- 
sionally termed  "a  silver  medal  year  "  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  was  celebrated  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  award  of  prizes  to  the  students  by  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  P.R.A.,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Academy, 
Trafalgar-square.  Last  year  the  most  attractive 
competition  was  for  the  historical  (gold)  medal ;  on 
this  occasion  it  was  the  competition  for  the  tra- 
velling studentship  that  created  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest.  "The  Last  Song  of  the 
Girondists,"  by  Mr.  C.  Calthorp  ;  a  domestic  pic- 
ture described  by  the  text,  "  The  Lord  giveth  and 
the  Lord  hath  t  .ken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  by  Mr.  Frank  HoU  (son  of  the  eminent 
ebgraver)  ;  and  'Orestes  Pursued  by  the  Furies," 
by  Mr.  C.  Roll,  were  the  competing  works.  The 
premium  of  £10  for  the  beet  drawing  from  the 
antique  done  during  1867  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Philip  Westlake  ;  the  medal  for  copying  to  Miss 
Kate  Aldbam  ;  the  medal  for  the  best  painting 
from  the  life  to  Mr.  Arthur  Stocks,  sou  of  the 
eminent  engraver  ;  and  the  medal  for  the  best 
drawing  from  the  life  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Haynes.  The 
travelling  studentship  for  the  best  architectural 
design  of  a  museum  for  natural  history  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  E.  MarshaU.  The  following  were 
likewise  awarded  prizes  : — For  perspective  and 
sciography,  Mr.  E.  Block  ;  drawing  from  the 
antique,  Mr.  W.  Britten  ;  antique  model,  Mr. 
T.  Brock  ;  life  model,  Mr.  J.  Carter;  and  for  a  res- 
toration of  a  portion  of  the  Parthenon  frieze,  Mr. 
T.  Brock. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  in  the  Strand,  now  nearly  complete,  and 
which  will  be  opened  on  Saturday,  December 
2ti,  is  the  only  theatre  in  this  country  which 
has  any  pretensions  to  be  fireproof.  The  pit 
floor,  circles,  galleries,  corridors,  and  entrances 
are  constructed  with  Messrs.  Phillips'  patent,  a 
combination  of  their  patent  girders  and  x  floor 
bars,  forming  a  complete  frame  of  wrought-iron, 
which  is  filled  in  with  Oin.  thick  of  Portland 
cement  concrete.  The  under  side  of  concreting 
is  plastered,  and  the  floors  of  corridors  and 
entrances  are  formed  of  Portland  cement,  Ijin. 
thick.  The  cantilevers  supporting  galleries  are 
c£  I  form,  securely  bolted  to  the  columns  and 
aifco  into  the  solid  brickwork  of  outer  walls  by 
stout  tie  bars.  Every  precaution  has  been  taken 
by  the  architect  (C.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.)  to  ensure 
'Jhe  stability  of  the  structure  in  this  respect.  The 
works  were  only  commenced  in  August  la^t. 
Mr.  Archibald  Dawnay,  C.E.,  has  very  ably 
carried  out  the  ironwork,  under  the  Messrs. 
Phillips. — [Sow  can  a  theatre  be  called  fireproof 
which  is  boarded  all  over  inside  ?  Possibly  the 
skeleton  of  the  new  theatre  is  fireproof,  as  our 
correspondent  says,  but  let  a  fire  once  break  out 
there,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity.] 

The  old  town  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury is  now  being  pjuUed  down,  and  the  site  will 
be  entirely  cleared,  and  early  in  next  year 
the  new  mansion  will  be  commenced  from  Mr  W. 
Slater's  and  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter's  designs. 
One  of  the  fronts  will  be  in  the  Green  Park  and 
the  other  in  Arlington-street.  The  block  of 
buildings  next  the  park  will  be  a  private  residence 
for  the  family.  The  main  block  will  include 
grand  reception  rooms,  dining-room,  and  hall. 
Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers  will  be  the  contractors. 

In  reference  to  our  note  about  Mr.  Burges'a 
chalice,  a  correspondent  asks  how  it  is  that  none 
of  our  churches  possess  church  plate  considered 
worth  looking  at,  while  the  city  companies  plume 
themselves  on  their  standing  cups  and  other 
relics,  and  so  do  the  Oxford  colleges. 
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A  correspondent  notes,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed changes  m  the  constitution  of  Univereity 
College,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  in  a 
liberal  direction,  so  far  as  architecture  and  euiri 
neering  are  concerned.  As  yet  not  one  of  the 
architect  or  engineer  students  has  been  create.) 
a  fellow,  or  become  a  member  of  the  goveruiue 
body  of  the  college.  The  proposed  change  of 
constitution  is  the  result  of  a  liberal  action  of  the 
proprietary  body.  Some  years  ago  the  example 
was  set  of  proprietors  giving  up  shares  to  the 
council,  who  appropriated  them  to  distinguished 
students  under  the  name  of  fellows,  thereby 
gradually  converting  the  proprietary  body  into  a 
constituency  of  graduates. 

The  works  upon  the  Loughborough  Park  for 
the  Suburban  Village  and  General  Dwellings  Com- 
pany, under  the  new  management,  are  favourably 
progressing,  giving  promise  of  a  speedy  com- 
mencement of  building  operations.  The  roads 
have  been  marked  out,  and  contracts  for  their 
construction,  with  sowers,  Ac,  are  being  invited 
by  the  directors.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
estate  is  such  as  bids  fair  to  secure,  on  its  com- 
pletion, a  villa.:e  capable  of  containing  7,000 
inhabitants,  who  will  have  dwellings  in  every  way 
constructed  to  secure  domestic  comfort  and 
sanitary  requirements.  The  eSorts  of  the  company 
are  being  appreciated  by  the  working  classes,  its 
object  being  to  help  them  without  the  sacritico  of 
their  independence,  and  to  secure  them  houses  of 
their  own  upon  better  terms  than  many  building 
societies.  The  scale  of  repayments  extends  over 
twenty-one  years,  at  a  smaller  rate  of  payment  than 
is  generally  asked  for  rent  in  the  crowded  localities 
of  London.  A  selection  of  plots  and  class  of 
house  was  made  on  Thursday,  December  10, 
on  which  occasion  all  who  had  paid  their  calls  or 
instalments  according  to  priority  of  application 
had  a  choice,  and  about  100  were  chosen,  and  will 
be  taken  possession  of  upon  completion. 


MEETIXGS 


FOR    THE 
WEEK. 


ENSUING 


SloNDAV.— Society  of  Engineera. —Continuation  of 
pajwr  on  the  "Application  of  Stwam  to  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Soil,"  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  7.30. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Annaal 
geueral  meeting  forthe  election  of  tho  council 
and  otlieers,  and  for  the  distribution  of  pre- 
miums, S. 

WEDSiiSDAV.—Gtological  Society,  S. 

Society  of  Arts. —  Description  of    the  Electric 
Organ,  by  Henry  Brycesou,  Esq,,  8. 


^attiits  for  liibctitions 

CONNECTED  WITH    THE     KULLDINQ     TRADE. 


798,  J.  AND  J.  THOMPSON.  FixixG  Door  and 
OTHER  Knobs.     Dated  March  T,  ISOS. 

Among  the  features  of  this  invention  are  tlie  following  : 
— In  order  to  fix  a  knob  on  each  side  of  a  door  when  the 
door  is  fitted  with  a  mortice  lock,  the  patentees  form 
around  the  boss  or  stem  of  the  knob  a  V  or  similar  groove  ; 
the  bo:s8  or  stem  of  the  knob  is  received  into  and  fits  in 
a  recess  in  a  rose  or  plate  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
door  by  8cre\vs  or  otherwise,  and,  in  order  to  retain  the 
boss  or  stem  of  tiie  knob  within  the  recess  in  tho  rtwo 
plate,  two  or  more  screws  or  other  projections  from  the 
rose  plate  enter  the  groove  in  the  knob,  the  ends  of  the 
screws  or  projections  being  caused  to  bear  against  the 
inclined  side  of  the  gn>ove  nearest  to  the  door  ;  tho  knob 
is  thus  held  up  to  the  side  of  the  door,  or  to  tho  ivae  plate 
upon  it,  but  yet  is  free  to  turn  within  tlio  reco«8 
in  the  rose  plate,  a  square  hole  or  receiia  being  formed 
through  the  centre  of  the  stem  or  boM  of  the  knob 
to  receive  the  end  of  tho  lock  spindle,  ft»  i<  uaual.— Patent 
completed. 

aiiO  S  NAYLOR  Apparatcs  roR  Raising  Watch. 
Dated  March  11,  lSt)S. 

The  patentee  claima  mounting  a  wheel  driven  by  «t«im 
power,  or  in  other  convenient  manner,  and  having  blade* 
or  anus  upon  it,  in  a  narrow  chaao  or  pa.'^sngo,  and  leading 
tho  water  to  be  raised  from  the  lower  channel  into  luch 
chase  or  p  issagc  at  a  iwint  under  tho  axis  of  tho  wheel, 
.so  that  the  blades  or  arms,  in  place  of  striking  tho  wat«r 
as  soon  as  they  reach  tho  level  of  tho  water  in  tho  luwor 
channel,  inav  not  come  in  contact  with  the  water  until 
they  are  travelling  Jiorizontally  or  nearly  so.  Uo  nI»o 
claims  the  uto  of  a  jointed  floating  valve  or  flap  nf  the 
entrance  to  the  up|K'r  channels  to  prevent  t'  '  •'  ■■ 

water  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  channel  1 

isfitopiwd.    Uealfwjchiiuisthe  generaJarrai.. 
latus  for  mising  water,  substantially  aa  deMTir.H.a.     i  .i-.-.m 
CO  mi)  le  ted. 

SG3  S  IIOLMES.  Si'EAKiNO  Tfuns  roR  Intercomui  ■ 
NiCATios  IS  Railway  Trains  and  BciLDKiGd.  Ditcd 
March  13.  1S6S.  .  .,.  ^         ^      , 

The  object  of  the  invention  is   the  o^'ablnhm'-Tit   "f  r^ 
liable  oral  intercommunication,  for  .■ 
iw  m.ay  be  <U-.sircd,   between  one   p  v 
ur  place  .and  that  with  which  it  is  ». 

and  the  invention  consists  in  van-'i^  an.i.ui:iu:uu>. 
which  «e  cannot  here  describe,  for  effecting  Itua  object.— 
Patent  abandoned. 


S^rabe  Jlrlus. 

—  v- 

TKNDKBS. 

JJ»''J»  )^  " rt»o  0 

Mutlliow  i,,i.irj    1  l.,!i,i.-r  .„.'.'...".      al     i 

Juhu  JJd,[»hjiw,  Iruufuuuder  .*.i.*,.*".*."      aft    5 

loUl „.«I104  ID 

BATLrv.— Forer<vliu(s  wuxlioiua,  Urauti  ru»a.  U*Ua> 
lur   Mr.    Juai|>h   Fox.      BhouU    uul   n..,.i.T.t.    miSa' 

icclM ;  — 

I^"'  ^-''"'  £li1    0    0 

'''"f>  "  lOl     4    0 

i  "■  X  "  H    » 

JoKjili  ili"Uii.i.JU,  .-^Uler  31  l«    0 

Tuui tji:  13  « 

Kr.ijiiuu.— Par  ratoration  of  Uu  cImRli.  M^n.  Ktik 
and  Son,  Ku^atou,  trchitocu  ;  — 

A.  a 

Momol  root  i'Uch  |ilno.         Klllliin 

Clou    tl2S4  ...      I'lSM  ...      IMI 

Gibl»n«...     124S  ...         IJIS  ...        1(1 

Oilusiu    ...     1197  ...         l;«t  ,..        SM 

Uruwu Jlii  ...        »  '■ 

N'loiiTlKii>l.c  L.i;(E.— Kor  ■ 
low,  Emj..  curuer  uf  lower  pi' ■ 
Nolley.  urchuvct,  W,  Onioocilurvli  • 

WixxlWiiixl    ,j 

Wulib  «ih1  80IU  . 

Nuwtiinri.iiiil  .Mauu  

Ijiihey  Uiullicn 

AiUiiiHtn  aritl  Sou*  (too  Ut«) 

Myom  .AUil  801111  ;jy4j 

Turuer  nudijoui  ..„ , \m 

M'Ltii:klnu   „...     :»ro 

J.  Mottur ., 

Bnnvuoantl  Robjaton  

Colls  aud  Sou 

J.  Thuiu|>Mju   ..  3  SI 

Agrevd  bctvvevu  iIk'  J  '.  J,  Thocapaou  kjii.ulij 

witbdntw  in  f.ivoiir  vf 

Old:. — For  erectinp  f 
Estat«  at  Ore,  iioAT  li 
E.  Hab«niboti,  firock,  ..    ;   > 

MHUI(*yau(l  Ho^vra    i-iil 

Sini)i«oQ    H30 

Scrivenor  auil  W)ilt«. 3111 

Patniau  aud  FotliariogUaui 3v&S 

Lon^miru  and  liar^v tstj 

Niglitlugalo „ ;'^rtJ 

Lougbunt    

HiiKliea 

UowtiU 

Oxrulu) — For  tho  rvbnildins  raacbinc  nxinu.  Ao..  at 
the  clulbiuK  factory  of  MoMn.  llydr  aud  Co.,  cioUusn^ 
OxIbrU.     Mr.  CuUd,  ardiittfcl;— 

B.iltor  £»»*» 

Doter „ aiM 

Joti« „ Kli 

CiutleaudCo U-S 

Hall  UJ« 

Cowley  (ai^oopted) -"  '• 

Penzasck.  —  For    |iior.    Ac  ,    at 
near    Penzance.      Qtiantitiea   tuppl 
Simmouda.     Mr.   DougUa,  •Ufinooi,  iiw>>.^    •. ..i...  , .-... 
zance  :— 

Robblna    tU'd  IJ    « 

Flavin  „.    M»    0    0 

Freeman  and  Sou 530U    0    0 

Sharpo  HrothT, MfO    0    0 

Uibbanl  and  l^oug Mil    0    0 

Moore    ...„ 4Ma    0    0 

Keawick    -     4t»T    0    0 

SooTMil.l.. — For  erveling  a  warrhotiM  and  bowM  la 
Stition-rood.  Stx^tliill.  fur  Mr.  laaao  Colbcok.  tiluanl  a^ 
Ijanatock,  archit4?«'t»  ■ — 

'  TonderiL 

George  M  £;«0    0 

Petty  an.l  43»    0 

JouaaTh  M    0 

J.  II.  S<i,  „....      St  10 

J.  W    11..  "    0 

ToUa a 


WiiiTr.  n 
fort]iol>n 
Mr.  li    11 
Hi 

Tb"     . 

John  Jar..!..  ... 

Read  and  lioo  , 


tM 


COMPnTITIO.VS. 


I.vnu.— Public  Wor» 

anilmMr.n    1-t  f-Tl.r 

Tl. 


l»0.t.         J.     llOii^i-'. 

Walworth. 

IlnTlirllllAX.— ^'' 

a  [•iiblichu.liltal  - 
and  Xii.    J.  Bar.- 


TTi*     (**ijrri-r>  — 


i'finmm*  of  X.v,  L^d, 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


December  18,  1868. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

LEWisHAM.~For  the  construction  of  six  houses.— "W.  C. 
Bauks.  architect,    39a.  Gracechmch-street,  City. 

Upper  Mook,  Bodenham,  Herefordshire.— For  the 
erection  of  new  farm  buildings,  and  alterations  to  farni 
house.  F.  K.  Kempson,  architect,  34,  Castle  street, 
Hereford.  ^  ,  .  „ 

LiTCHCBCH  Local  Board  of  Health.— January  18.— 
For  the  execution  of  certain  drainage  works  in  this  dis- 
trict.    W .  Whiston,  jun.,  clerk  to  the  board. 

ToTTEsn\ii.-December  23.— For  the  formation  of  roads 
on  the  Coleraine  Park  Estate.  Messrs.  Hudson,  Matthews, 
and  Co.,  solicitors,  23,  Bucklersbmy,  EC. 

Ki.VGSTON-oN-THAMEy.— December  23.-For  tho  supply 
of  best  blue  broken  Guernsey  and  China  granite.  J.  Bell, 
clerk,  District  Highway  Board. 

KiNGaTON-0-N'-THAiiE3.— December  23.— For  the  supply 
of  grey  pit  flints.      J.  Bell,  clerk  to  the  District   Highway 

Bo;ird.  „       ..      .. 

Radnor  County  Gaol.— January  7.— For  alterations  to 
this  gaoL  K.  Banks,  clerk  of  the  peace,  Kingston,  Rad 
norshire. 

Madrid  (Spain). —Januaiy  20.— For  the  construction  of 
tow  markets.  E.  Petano,  Chaige  d" Affaires,  Spiinish  Lega- 
tion, London. 

Uigui;ate.— For  alteration  and  additions  to  a  villa. 
Messrs.  Habershon  and  Fite,  3S,  Bloomsbury  square,  W.C. 

Acton.— December  22.— For  constructing  a  sewer  and 
other  works  in  Chuixh  Fields  road.  E.  Mou-son,  C.E.,  sur- 
veyor to  the  board. 

Derby.— January  7.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  hotel 
and  shops  i  n  the  corn  market.  W  ■  C.  Watson, 
Derby  Improvement  Company's  Office,  Wardwick, 
Derby. 

Metropolitan-  Board  of  ■Works.— January  S. — For  the 
constniction  and  maintaining  in  repair  for  twelve  months 
of  a  brick  and  iron  sewer  in  Deptford  and  Rotherhithe. 
J.  Pollard,  clerk,  Spring  gardens. 

Calne  (Wilts).  — December  31.— For  the  erection  of  a 
detached  villa  at  Bremhill,  near  Calne.  John  Watson, 
architect  and  surveyor. 

North-Eastern  Railway.— December  2G.~For  the 
Bupjily  of  timber,  bar  iron,  plates,  bolts,  nails,  &.c.  T. 
Cleghorn,  secretary.  Railway  Offices.  York. 

Northampton  Improvement  CoMMISbIo^ERS.— January 
6.— For  the  construction  of  a  culvert  in  Herbert  street. 
A.  B.  Maikham,  clerk  to  the  Commissioners,  2,  Derngate, 
Northampton. 

Leominster.— January  6.— Great  Western  and  London 
and  North-Westem  Railways.— 1st.  For  an  iron  bridge  of 
two  spans,  with  embankment,  &c.  2nd.  —  An  iron 
foot  bridge,  of  40ft.  span.  J.  Wait,  secretary,  Birken- 
head. ,  , 

Bacup  Cemetery  Chapels.— January  4. — For  the  several 
works  required  in  the  erection  of  three  chapels.  Gay 
and  Swallow,  architects,  &c.,  Exchange-buUdiugs,  Brad- 
ford. 

Stocreridge— December  31.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
church,  at  Stamber  mill,  near  Stourbridge.  Thomas  Smith, 
architect,  the  Mount,  Stourbridge. 


PROPERTY  SALES. 

December  8. 

At  the  Mart.— By  Messrs.  Driver.— Freshold  residence 
known  as  Canterbury  House,  West  end  lane,  Hampsteail, 
with  stabling,  lodge,  pleasure  grounds  and  paddock,  about 
2i  acres— sold  for  J:5,00O. 

'Freehold  plot  of  building  land  fronting  Southampton 
road,  Kentish  Town— £120. 

Freehold  plot  of  building  land  fronting  Southampton 
road,  Kentish  Town— £230. 

Freehold  house,  situate  at  the  corner  of  Southampton 
road,  Kentish  Town— £500. 

Leasehold  house.  No.  7S,  Southampton  road,  term  SI5 
yeHis  unexpired,  at£o  per  annum— £225. 

Freehold  two  plots  of  building  land  fronting  Southampton 
road— £220  each. 

Freehold  plot  of  land,  with  dwelling  thereon,  fronting 
Gospel  Oak  grove,  Kentish  Town— £315. 

Freehold  plot  of  land  fronting  Lismore  road,  Kentish 
Town— £570. 

Freehold  plot  of  land  fronting  Gospel  Oak  grove,  Kentish 
Town— £120. 

Freehold  the  Gospel  Oak  School-s,  and  plot  of  land  in  Cir- 
cus road,  Kentit-hTown— jLl.-iOO. 

Freehold  residence  known  as  Bartram's  Park,  Haver- 
stock  hill,  with  pleasure  grounds  and  paddock,  about  2^ 
acres — i:5.500. 

Freehold  house,  No.  2,  Leighton  road,  Kentish  Town,  let 
at  £32  per  annum — JUGiO. 

Freehold  house,  No.  4,  Leighton  road,  Kentish  Town,  let 
at  £25  per  annum — £550. 

Leaseliold  house,  No.  6,  I^eighton  road,  Kentish  Town,  let 
at  £.16  per  annum,  term  284  years  unexpired,  free  from 
ground  rent — £330. 

Leasthold  house.  No.  8,  Leighton  road,  term  similar  to 
above,  free  from  ground  rent — £330. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rent  of  £10  per  annum,  for 
28i  yt;ais,  seemed  on  Nos.  10,  12,  14,  and  10,  Leighton  luad 

— jtiso. 

December  9. 

By  Messnt.  E.  Fox  and  Bousfieid. — Freehold  marine 
villa,  known  as  Charman  Dean,  in  the  parish  of  Broad- 
water, Sussex,  with  stabling,  offices,  pleasure  grounds,  i:c., 
containing  72  acres — £13,700. 

Freehold  residence,  with  gardens  and  meadow  land, 
20  acres  in  e.\.tent,  known  as  Vine  Lodge,  Sevenoaks,  Kent 
—£8,500. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  C62,  Roman  road.  Bow,  let 
at  jElS  per  annum,  subject  to  a  mortgage- £60. 

By  Messrs.  Hards,  Vaughan,  and  Leifchild.  —  Free- 
hold sugar  estate,  known  as  tho  Greenhill  Estate, 
^^tuate  in  the  parish  of  St,  Mary  Cayou,  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Christopher,  containing  390acre3— £5,450. 

Freehold  piece  of  land,  containing  about  8,425  square  feet, 
t^ituate  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  Basseterre,  iu  the  above 
island— £390. 

December  10. 

At  the  Mart.—  By  Messrs,  Wilkinson  and  Home  — Lease- 
liold house  and  shoj),  No.  2,  Rorasey  terrace.  Well  street. 
South  Hacknev,  teim  SO  years  from  1SG5,  at  £6  per  annum 
—£850. 

Leasehold  house  and  shop,  No.  3,  Romsey  terrace,  let  at 
£45  per  annum,  tern  and  groimdreat  Bimilar  to  above 
ubjejt  t J  a  mortgi  g  «)— £65. 


Leasehold  house  and  shop,  No.  4,  Romsey  terrace,  let  at 
£45  per  annum,  term  and  ground  rent  similar  to  above 
subject  to  a  mortgage) — £50. 

Lciisehold  business  premises,  No.  15,  Little  Bell  alley, 
Moorgate  street.  City,  term  21  years  from  ItioS,  at  £42  10a, 
per  annum— £500. 

By  Messrs.  Hards,  Vaughan,  and  Leifchild. — Freehold 
house  and  shop,  with  warehouse  and  premises  in  the  rear. 
No,  4,  New  Park  street.  Great  Guildford  street,  Borough, 
let  at  £50  per  annum — £St30. 

Leasehold  foiu"  residences,  Nos.  2  to  5,  Canbridge 
terrace,  Brockley  road.  Forest  hill,  annual  value  £45 
each  per  annum,  term  99  years  from  1866,  at  £24  per  annum 
-£1,500. 

Leasehold  house  and  shop,  No.  31,  Upper  Marylebone 
street,  let  at  £S0  per  annum,  term  60  years  from  lSi53,  at 
£12  per  annum -£940, 

By  Messrs,  C.  C.  and  T.  Moore, — Freehold  four  houses, 
Nos.  109,  111,  113,  and  115,  Kerbey  street,  East  India  road, 
producing  £b7  12s.  per  annum— £510. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  74,  St.  George  street,  St, 
George's  East,  let  at  £25  per  annum— £260. 

Copyhold  ground  rent  of  £3t)  per  annum,  secured  on 
seven  huuses  situate  in  Jamaica  terrace  and  Robert  street, 
West  India  road,  Limehouse-£670. 

Copyhold  ground  rent  of  £26  Cs.  6d. ,  secured  on  Nos,  3 
to  7,  Limehou&e  causeway— £020. 

Freehold  rental  of  £64  per  annum,  secured  ou  the  Eagle, 
Brewery,  High  street,  Poplar— £1,320, 

Leasehold  two  houses,  one  with  shop.  No.  13,  Grenada 
terrace,  and  4,  Bermuda  street,  Commercial  road  East,  let 
at  £50  per  annum,  term  25  years  unexpired,  at  £4  per  an- 
num—£370. 

Leasehold  two  houses,  Nos.  12  and  14,  Martha  street,  St. 
George's  Ea.st,  term  22  years  unexpued,  at  £5  lis.  per  an- 
nimi— £1 2O. 

At  Garraway's. — By  Mr.  George  Berry.— Freehold  eight 
plots  of  laud  in  the  Spencer  and  Milton  roads,  and  a  corner 
plot  in  Chaucer  road,  Dulwich  road— £750. 

Freehold  house,  shop,  and  premises,  No.  34, 
Church  street,  King's  road,  Chelsea,  let  at  £20  per  annum 
—£440. 

December  11. 

At  the  Mart.  —  By  Mr.  Robins,  —  Leasehold  resi- 
dence, No.  33,  Islip  street,  Kentish  Town  road,  let  at  £3S 
per  annum,  term  81  years  unexpired,  at  £S  Ss.  per  annum 
—£300. 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 

Randell  and  Saunders,  Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mei- 
chants,  Bath.  List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots, 
also  Cost  for  Transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
furnished  on  application  to  Bath  Stone  Office,  Coi-aham; 
Wilte.— [Advt.J 


BANKRUPTS. 

to  8URRE^fDER  IX   BASINGHAiL-STREET. 

Augustus  Pickett,  Thornton  Heath,  builder,  December 
31,  at  12 — William  Skull,  Lever  street,  St,  Luke's,  marble 
mason,  January  11,  at  1 — William  Wisher,  Avenue  road, 
Coldharbour  lane,  builder,  December  30.  at  12 — Stephen 
Caslake,  Hornsey  rise,  gasfitter.  December  2i>,  at  11 — 
George  Gilkes,  Teddington,  builder,  December  2^,  at  12 — 
Thomas  Hughes,  Arlington  street,  New  North  road, 
budder,  January  11,  at  12. 

TO  sdrrrnder  in  the  country. 

Joseph  Greenacre,  Yarmouth,  carpenter  and  builder,  De- 
cember 23,  at  I2 — Robert  Hodgkinson,  Birmingham,  build- 
ing surveyor,  January  .S,  at  10-Griffith  Humphreys, 
Corweu,  builder,  January  6,  at  12 — Joseph  Rolliuson, 
Brierley  hill,  carpenter,  January  4,  at  12— Ellis  Outlaw, 
Phillack,  builder,  January  5,  at  11 — Joseph  Fish,  Black- 
pool, bricksetter,  December  23,  at  2 — Alfred  Wilkinson 
Seymour,  Manchester,  joiner  and  builder,  December  29,  at 
9.30— James  Whatniult',  Brigg,  joiner  and  builder,  De- 
cember 22,  at  10. 

NOTICES  OF  SITTI.NOa   FOR  LAST  EXAMINATION. 

January  11,  E.  Foley,  Leyton,  builder —January  11,  W. 
Mackensie,  Colchester  street,  Pimlico,  builder-  Januaiy 
11,  J.  Wheeler,  Althorpe  road,  Wandsworth  Common, 
builder— January  18,  J  Squirrell,  Portland  lOad.  South 
Norwood,  gastitter — January  ..2,  R.  B.  Talbot,  Staffoid, 
builder— January  19,  J,  Gadd,  Kensington  place,  West- 
minster, stonemason — January  19,  C.  E  Birt,  Ea&t  India 
road,  contractor— February  1^,  B.  Chandler,  Worth,  builder 
— January  22,  J.  E.  Ward,  Plaislow,  builder— January  22, 
J.  Smith,  Appleford  road,  Westbourne  Park,    stonemason 

—  January  8,  J.  Coulson,  Bolton,  joiner  and  builder — De- 
cember 23,  F.  Woor,  Loddon,  Norfolk,  brickmaker — De- 
cember 30,  J.  Buckley,  Daveuham,  builder. 

PARTNERMHIPS    DISSOLVED. 

Wood  and  Cliff,  Huddersfield,  painters  and  paperhangers 

—  J.  and  J.  Chadwick,  Doiiley,  Yorkshire,  stone  dealers — 
Taylor  and  Armstrong,  Birkenhead,  ironfoundera— Knight 
and  Hebbett,  Shoreham,  builders — M 'Clean  and  Co.  Great 
George  street,  Westminster,  civil  engineers, 

DIVIOENDS, 

January  9,  J.  George,  Orletun,  Herefordshire,  caqjenter 
— January  13,  W.  Winch,  Turinstreet,  Bethual  green 
road,  timber  merchant- January  13,  D.  Dunham,  Tod- 
dington,  Beds,  builder — January  20,  T.  Spooner,  Buvton- 
upou  Trent,  surveyor- January  S,  J.  Turner,  Cheetham 
hill,  builder— December  23,  S.  Gee,  Burton-on-Treut, 
joiner — January  2,  W.  Eddy,  Gosport,  plumber— January 
2,  C.  Bicknell,  sen.,  Southsea,  gaslitter. 

DECLARATION    OF   DIVIDENDS. 

S.  Knight,  SittingbouiTie,  carpenter,  div.  Is.  Od. 

^. 

LATEST   PRICES   OF   MATERIALS   USED 
IM  COiSSTRUCTION. 

Metals. 

XiKAD   — 

Pig,    EngUah      ....« per  t&n  21  n     0  0  0  0^ 

,,    SpaniaUBort     do  IS  7     6  "  0  t>  (     «, 

Shut.  i*»tent       do  22  U     U  22  6  0  f     "* 

«!.....(     'lo  5(1  n     0  0  0  0^ 

Whlt«      •,„»„..»»..» do  27  0    0  SoO            6 

Copt-Bii : — 

Sheet  A   SbeathtDg, « Bolt      ....per  ton  78  0     0  80  0  01 

Hnmmcred  BotUmia       do  J-8  u     0  «  0  0 1 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered     ..do  83  0    0  0  0  0 

Cake  and  Tough  Ingot      do  000  000^3 

Beat9elect«d     do  7S  0    0  77  0  01 

AuBtralian     do  76  0     0  0  0  n 

Yel.Met&lBheathliigA£oda....p«rlb  0  0    6i  0  0  7j 


liio»:— 

Wpbh  Bara  In  London  ....  .....per  ton  6  10 

Nail  Kod       do  7  12 

Hoopa. » ..      do  8    S 

U  oops,  Single      .,>....-..    do  d    5 

SLiffordshire  BaPB.... do  7  11 

Bar   ID  Wales .........     do  515 

Nailroda do  7  12 

FouDdrvPigs,  at  Qlaag.  No    1     ..Pdo  2  14 

Sweediah  Bua do  10    0 


Tih: 


anglish  Block 
do      Bar   ..... 
do       BeOned   . 

BaDca    .. 

Stiaita  „ „ 


.per  ton 

.       do 

,       do 

do 

do 


0     0 
0    0 


15     •)        1 
15    O'l 

15     0) 


2  11    6De  t. 
10  10    Q    2i 


0  0  0) 

0  0  0  V  3} 

0  0  0) 

0  0  OJ     ", 

0  0  oj°«^ 


Bnglish  Sheet       per  ton        2S  10    0      26     0     0 

*  Devaux'B  V.  M.  Roofing  Zinc   do  27    0    0        0     0 

*  And  4  per  cent,  discount  it  l&ld  apon  the  new  system 


Swedlah  Keg,  hanucered      » per  ton  15    0    C 

Swedish  Faggot  ^......      do  0    0    0 

Bfeltea  * — 

On  the  Spot    „„«„„„„« per  ton  20    0 

(^DICKSILVEA      >,„, per  btl  6    17 

Bequlub  of  AirrtHOirY 

French    «««..«« ton  43    0    ( 


15  10    0    ^ 


ToiBBS,  duty  Is  per  load  Drawback,  iB, 


Teak    load  £10  10 

Quebec,  red  pine  ....    3  10 
,,       yellow  pine..     3     0 

St.  John  N.B.  yellow    0    0 

Quebec  Oak,  white..     S    b 

„       birch 3  15 

„       elm    4     0 

Dantzic  oak  4    0 

fir   2  10 

Memel  fir   

Ri^a 

Swedish , 

Mas ta, Quebec  red  pL 
,,       yellow  pine 

Lathwood.Dautzic.fm   5  10 
„       St.  Feteraburg  7  10 

Deals.  prC. 12ft,  byS 
by  9  in.,  dutyvsper 
load,  drawback  2s. 

Quebec,  white  spruce  13    0 

St-John,  whitespruce  13    0 

Yellow  piue,  per  re- 
duced C. 

Canada,    1st  quality.  16    0 
and  do 11    5 


:  10 
2  15 


4  10 


18  0 
IS     0 


Ati-hangel,  yellow  ..  £10  1 
St.  Petersburg,  yeU..  10 

F'ulaud 6 

Memel 0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8 

white    0 

Oefle.  yeUow « 

Soderham       9 

Christiania,    per   C, 

12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in. 

yellow 10  1 

Deck  Plauk,  Dantzic, 

per  40  ft.  3  in.   0  1 

PUMioB  Stone  pr  ton    6 
Oils,  &c. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  S5  1 

Sperm  body   9 J 

Cod 39 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  38 

Olive.  Gallipoli 60 

Cocoanut,  Cochin.ton  61 

Palm,  fine 43  1 

Linseed    27 

Rape^eed,  Bug. pale..  S3 
Cottonseed 23   ' 


10  10 
10  10 


c 


OLES,    SHADBOLT,     AND 

CEMENT    MANUFACTUEEES, 


CO., 


Lime  Merchants,  Slate,  Tile,  Drain-Pipe,  Hair,  Lath,  and  Fire  600 
MERCHANTS. 

ST.  JAMES'S  and  THORNHILL  WHARFS, 

CALEDOMAN-ROAD,  LONDON. 
ROMAN  CEMENT,  matle  at  the  above  works,  may  be  had  fresh  from 

the  kilns  daily — a  ^eat  advantage  to  dealers  and  sewercontractore, 

especially  in  winter  time. 
PORTLAND  CEMENT,   of    the  best  quality,   strength,  and  colour 

manufactured  m   Kent.     This  cement  will  carry  more  sand  than 

any   of   the   Lias  Cements,  so  much  of  wliich  is  brought  into  the 

market,  and  sold  as  Portland. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  both  coarse  and  fine,  of  very  superior  quality 

and  colour. 
LIME,  Grey  Stone  Chalk,  and  Blue  Lias  Lime,  well  burnt,  by  the 

barge  or  yard,  and  may  be  had,    fresh  ground,  daily,  by  steam 

power,  for  concrete. 

A  large  asaortment  of  GlazedStonewareDrainPipea,\orkshir« 
Plain,  Pan,  and  Paving  Tiles,  Hair,  Laths,  Chimney-pots,  &c,  always 
kept  in  otock. 


GAULT  BRICKS,  OTFORD  WORKS- 
SEVENOAKS.  KENT.— See  Walls,  Piers.  Arches.  &c..  Plat- 
form. Hiyh  Level  Station,  Crystal  Palace. — These  bricks  can  he 
delivered  at  any  station  ou  the  London.  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way, or  at  any  station  in  connection  therewith.  Also  clean  sharp 
sand  for  building  purposes,  Ac. — Apply  to  tho  Manager. 


THE  ONLY  PATENT  GEOMETRICAL 
MOSAIC,    and    ENCAUSTIC    TILE    DEPOT    in   Loudon 
SMITHEMANS.  45,  College-street,  Fulham-road,  S.W"., 
where  Arthitects,  Builders,  and  Others  can   be  supplied  on  dema 
with  every  kind   of  tiles   for  pavements,  wall   decorations,   Ac, 
churches,  schools,  entrance   balls,  and  conservatories.    Kxpeneuce 
fixers  sent  to  all  parts.     Piittema,  special  designs,  audestimatea 
warded  on  application.     Country  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
Ornamental  Flower  Pots  aud  Boxes  Supplied. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS 
MASONS.  SCrLPTORS  and  OTHERS.— E.  R.  PAYNE, 
Forest  of  Dean  Stone  Quarries,  Clearwell.  near  Coleford,  bega  to  in- 
form the  trade  that  his  new  STEAM  SAW-MILLS,  adjoining  the 
Railway  at  PARKEND,  are  now  in  FULL  OPERATION;  and  that 
he  can  suiiply.  on  ehort  notice,  any  quantity  of  BLOCK  or  CON- 
VERTED BLUE  and  GRKV  FOREST  of  DEAN  STONE  of  the 
very  beht  quality,  at  low  prices,  sawn  fit  for  rubbing. 


CARTS,   LADDERS,   BARROWS,   &c.— 
GEORGE  ELL  and  CO..    Builders   of  Carta,    Vans     Waggon* 
Trucks,  Trolleys,  Ac,  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS,  BARROWK,  TRESTLES,    STEPS.  PORTABLB 

SCAFFOLDS,    PICK-HELVES.    HAMMER    HANDLES.    &oJ 

Wheels  made  by  Improved  Mauhuiery  on  the  Premises. 

A  large  Vancly  of  both  Lifht  aud  H^avy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended   for  Eatpurtation,  and 

made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  iuwrchangeable  in  th^ir  parts. 

Dobbin  Cait*.  i9  ;  Brick  CartB.  115  ;  Navio  barrows,  10a,  6d. 

Scaffolding,    Ladders,  Barrows,  I'reBtles,  Step,  Ac,  Lent  on  Ulrt* 

Price  Llsta  on  application. 

GEORGE    ELL    &    CO., 

EU8TON  WOEKB.  8«6  «nd  363,  EDSTON  EOAD.  LONnON.N.W 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  1862. 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10,  GREEK  STREET,    BOHO  SQDABE,  LONDON,  W. 

Sole    M.iiiufaitm-erB  of 
C    A.  WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  ItOUND.  ROUND,  and  OVAL 

PAINTING  BKUSUES. 

DisUmper  EronLes,   Btah    Tool»,  Stuiplmg  BniBhe,,    Ollder,'  and 

Gmiiierfl'  Toole. 

These  goods  are  made  of  the  best  noiteriale  and  workmanflhiv,  and 

hare  obtiuned  a  high  reputation  auiouj  tbo  chief  decorators  ia  the 

kingdom.      Vamlsh  and  Colour  Manuiacturers,   Oilmen,   Marchanti, 

4c.,  are  soppUed  oa  tho  lowest  term,.    Piles  L1«H  toswuMi  on  ap- 
pUcatioo, 
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THE    "GR.VXD    STYLE." 

THERE  are  few  things  more  generally  dis- 
tasteful than  a  pompous  way  of  setting 
about  ordinary  matters.  "All  n\en,"  it  has 
been  said,  ''  hate  a  formal  fool,"  and  English- 
men are  supposed  to  carry  this  dislike  of  for- 
mality to  a  higher  pitch  than  anyone  else. 
Tn  many  respects  this  is  undoubtedly  true. 
People  who  talk  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Micawber  are  sufficiently  rare  to  be  note- 
worthy, and  the  "grand  style''  in  journalism 
finds  little  favour  with  the  critics.  But  in 
architecture  and  its  adjuncts  llie  case  is 
strangely  ditferent.  We  seem,  speaking 
broadly,  to  have  no  style  for  every  day — no 
architectural  dress  for  common  purposes. 
Our  shops  and  warehouses  are  decked  out 
with  scraps  from  palaces  and  churches,  or  else 
built  totally  without  regard  to  appearance ; 
they  fail  to  keep  the  desirable  medium  be- 
tween rags  and  finery.  Arcliitects,  as  most 
of  us  must  confess,  too  often  act  as  if  a  plain 
design  would  be  discreilitable  to  them. 
There  is  too  much  anxiety  to  put  all  they 
know  into  every  work,  instead  of  giving  to 
each  so  much  elaboration  only  as  best  befits 
its  purpose.  The  temptation  is  to  be  always 
seeking  opportunities  for  clev/v"":"" '  T  '""' 
hi^'^  art  iiitn  -  -'"t-  '■'out,  if  there  is  no 
chance  of  doing  so  in  a  cathedral.  A  sort  of 
general  competition  is  always  going  on  for 
notice  and  admiration — a  strife  as  to  who  can 
outdo  the  rest,  not  in  good  taste  and  pro- 
priety, but  simply  in  catching  the  public 
eye.  Hence  a  building  without  ornament  is 
almost  unknown.  We  decorate  everything, 
from  banks  to  workhouses.  We  have  no 
costume  for  the  world  to  do  its  business  and 
live  its  daily  life  in  :  we  put  all  our  clients 
alike  into  full  dress. 

Xot  the  least  unfortunate  result  of  this 
rage  for  finery  is  that  of  its  making  beauti- 
ful forms  repulsive  through  mere  repetition. 
The  most  perfect  types  soon  cease  to  please 
when  copies  of  them  meet  the  eye  at  every 
turn.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  shown  how  familiarity 
has  brought  the  finest  Greek  ornament  into 
contempt,  and  the  same  thing  is  taking  place 
at  this  hoar  with  Gothic  detail.  If  our  best 
appliances  are  thus  degraded  by  vulgar  asso- 
ciations, what  is  left  to  us  when  we  wish  to 
soar  above  vulgarity  I  What  are  we  to  use 
on  grand  occasions  if  we  wear  out  the  grand 
style  for  everyday?  There  are  purposes  to 
which  dignity  and  magnificence  properly 
belong.  Arch  i  tec  lure,  as  well  as  literature, 
has  its  epic  poems ;  but  their  stately  language 
was  never  meant  to  be  the  common  djalect 
of  the  streets.  And  even  tlie  highest  efforts 
of  architecture  will  lose  their  effect  without 
the  advantages  of  contrast.  Where  every  word 
would  be  emphatic,  there  is  no  emphasis  at 
all.  If  every  part  of  a  picture  be  in  liigh 
light,  nothing  but  flatness  can  result.  lilauy 
things  must  be  content  with  a  subordinate 
place  if  anything  is  to  be  really  prominent; 
and  this  is  just  as  true  in  groups  of  buildings 
as  in  single  ones.  The  best  artistic  effect 
arises  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  from  the 
practice  which  ordijiary  good  sense  would 
indicate— namely,  that  of  carefully  adapting 
the  architectural  character  of  each  work  to  its 
particular  purpose.  With  all  the  elaboration 
of  the  new  facades  in  the  City,  there  is  a 
singular  absence  of  expression  in  most  of 
them— a  want  of  that  "  distinction  "  which  in 
art,  as  well  as  in  life,  is  more  fascinating  than 
any  amount  of  mere  cleverness.  They  are 
generally  uninteresting  in  spile  of  all  their 
decoration.  It  is  quite  possible,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  combine  great  interest  and  individu- 
ality with  simplicity  and  repose,  and  this  is 
the  ideal  which  one  would  with  for  in  the 


mass  of  town  buildings.  Let  everything  be 
well  studied  alike,  but  let  the  rhetoric  and 
poetry  of  architecture,  so  to  speak,  be  reserved 
lor  subjects  on  which  they  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  We  want  good,  phiin  prose,  forcible 
and  not  inelegant,  for  matters  on  the  level  of 
ordinary  existence.  The  ideas  may  be  origi- 
nal, but  the  language  should  he  unpretending. 
Unfortunately  the  exact  reverse  of  this  wouUl 
fairly  describe  the  prevailing  fashion.  The 
underlying  idea— their  "  motive  "—is  com- 
raonfy  poor  and  sliallow  enough,  but  the 
mode  of  expressing  it  stilted  in  the  extreme. 
There  is  almost  no  quiet  beauty  to  bo  met 
with — no  repose  ;  every  new  building  wants 
to  be  a  salient  point  One  thinks  instinctively 
of  the  advice  given  to  the  musicians  in  one  of 
Longfellow's  dramas— to  play  "  with  a  cer- 
tain modesty,  and  not  as  if  each  instrument 
were  the  only  one  in  the  universe."  Harmony 
is  impossible  while  every  part  aspires  to  bo 
the  leading  one. 

The  misuse  of  the  "grand  style  "  is  confiacd 
to  no  particular  school,  though  it  would  be 
ea>y  to  specify  some  distinguished  names 
on  the  Gothic  side  from  which  it  has 
never  received  any  support  But  the  truth  is, 
this  fault  is  prevalent  in  all  quarters,  though 
in  all,  perhaps,  some  happy  exceptions  may 
be  found.  M.  Roumieu's  recent  work  in 
Eastcheap,  and  Jlr.  Wilkinson's  offices  of 
some  years  back  in  Bishopgate-street,  fairly 
exhibit  its  medi;oval  development.  The 
Crown  Insurance  Oliice  in  Fleet-street,  tco,  is 
rather  an  advance  in  ornament  than   in  art 

over  Mr.  Woodward's  original  design  in  New 
i>.i\^^  ^i. 1.        .-.....^..^^oii     i^>.iiaiiig3    ot     tUe 

Italian  type  the  difficulty  is  to  select  examples 
of  the  vice  out  of  the  multitude  which  pre- 
sent themselves.     This  style  falls  so  naturally 
into  the  rigidly  uniform  mode  of  composition 
that  most  people  hardly  suppose  irregularity 
to  be  admissible  in  it  ;  and  uncalled  for  uni- 
formity— as  mucli  as  excessive  decoration— is 
a  mark  of  too  ambitious  a  method   of  treat- 
ment.    It  is  only  in  works  of  a  monumental 
class,  if  at  all,  that  symmetry  of  arrangement 
should  be  followed  as  a  primary  object     In 
buildings  of  a  lower  order  the  natural  course 
Ls  to  set  convenience  altogether  above  exter- 
nal di^^jlay ;  and  this  leads  nearly  always  not 
to   exact  symmetry,   but   to   unaffected  pic- 
turesqueness.     Instead  of  giving  a  long  list  of 
new    designs    remarkable   for  inappropriate 
showiness,  it  will  be  more  pleasant  to  notice 
a   few   in  which  better  taste  is  manifested. 
The   Provident   Life  Office  in  Gracechurch- 
street,  by  Mr.  Kerr,  though  elaborated  <juite 
up  to  the  point  which  its  purpose  would  seem 
to  warrant,  has  a  sort  of  refinement  and  quiet 
elegance  throughout  wliich  puts  it  in  a  very 
different  rank  from  most  of  the  surrounding 
architecture.       The    office    of   the    General 
Assurance  Agency,  too,  in  the  same  street, 
though  simple,  is  well  studieil  and  elfective. 
Some   of  Jlr.  Blomfield's  designs,  again,  to 
mention  no  others  on  the  Gothic  aide,  con- 
trast very  favourably  as  regards  ]iropricty  of 
treatment     with     those     referred     to    just 
now.      The    narrow    frontage    of    the   Post 
Office  in   Chancery-lane,    and   the   premises 
built  for  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 
are   extremely   free     from    the    exaggerated 
architecturalisni  under  notice.      Perliaiis,  in 
the  latter,  at  least,  the  tendency  is  almost  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  to  a  manner  scarcely 
architectural  enough  for  the  streets  of  a  great 
city.     This,  however,  is  at  least  erring  on  the 
safer  side,  and  may  help,  as  far  as  it  g  rc.•^,  to 
oppose  the  popular  idea   tliat   in    Mtdi.uval 
work  everything  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  ol 
effect     Popular   ideas  often   exprcsj    thcnx- 
selves    very    absurdly  ;    but    the    absurdity 
should  not  make  us  overlook  any  grain  of 
truth  which  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
When   a   competition   committee    advertises 
that  Gothic  designs  will  not  be  received,  they 
are  doing  a  very  foolish   thing,  but  doing  it, 
in   all    probabilitv,    with   a    very   excellent 
intention.     The  Gothic  with  which  they  are 
most  familiar  is  that  of  some  thipl-rale  dn- 
trict   church  or  Congregational  chapel,  and, 


hko  sensible  men,  they  fe«l  it*  rhiMi«hnesi 
and   unreality.      They    d  .w    tbiil 

Gothic  can  be— and  la  14— ilm 

mo'it  simple,  natural.  ,  i,, 

which   we   can   bu:  .,ua 

only   suggests   butt:  ,-., 

gablets,  iiiid  curved  :  i,j 

run  against,  and  lb'  ,.,iy 

staircases.  Thi«sort  ,,«, 

not  strike  them  ai  b.  ,.,to 

thinj;  for  their  new  buiMiii^,  .lud  »j,  lo  itvuiil 
it,  they  forbid  Gothic  altojeiher.  I'niler 
existing  circumslnm.  'u-ni 

very  sevirely  for  th.  w> 

that  the  "grand  sty  1.      ...  ,,    .  ,ii«o 

is  felt  to  bo  even  lest  appi  omiuoQ 

matters  than  iu  any  of  it, ,. 
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.MESSRS.  WALKOUI)    AND    MONKIX'S 
AUT  I'L'UNITUUl-. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  boo  the  att. :  •' 
ticts  increasinglv  t;iven  t. 
tioii  of  that  "liou— '■  I  •  ■-• 
able  condition  of  \ 
ingly  in  Mr.  Ea-ti . 
work.  We  therefore  (^hvily 
earnest  efforts  of  voluntcir*  foi  ■. 
forlorn  hope  ;  the  uioro  go  Ik-c-iuw  we  fc.ir 
they  must  in  mo..<t  ciitcs  prove  the  arliat'ii 
sole  reward,  and  that  any  very  profilablo 
return  for  the  labour  and  lli'Mii;htexjH'iid«l  i« 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  .\    ■         '  in 

this  nrdiinna  ("...l.l,   and  i  ol 

jits  hard-earned  laurel.*,  «  _'iix« 

j  .Messrs.  Walford  and  Donkin,  who  have  for 
I  some  time  been  engaged  in  developing  a  ^lyl.) 
I  of  furniture  which  has  considerable  originality 
j  and  many  meriln.     The  character  of  the  ff>cci- 
mens  of  furniture  representtnl  inoneotour 
1  lithograjdiic  engraving.^,  and  of  other  deiign* 
of  theirs  which  we  have  seen,   i         "         ilv 
peculiar  to  deserve  notice  ;  ani  .ve 

cannot  give  it  our  uni|Ualified  .i ..,  wo 

think  it  succes.sful  in  many  wayi<.  C'i>n«iJor- 
ing  the  acknowleilgcd  diihculty  of  iho  ta>k 
they  have  set  thcm^elve^  lo  accompliob,  w« 
are  not  disposed  lo  be  hypercritical,  but 
rather  to  look  fonvanl  lo  iho  reiull  wliich  wo 
believe  they  will  be  able,  with  further  ex- 
perience, to  attain.  Tho  clainn  eet  forth  by 
the  authors  for  their  stylo  nro  sulficicnUy 
bold.  They  profe.«3  to  proviilo  "  Nonomy, 
comfort,  and  art  ax  apjitied  lo  modern  do- 
raeBlic  furniture" — an  iiii.nt in  ul.'  1.  if 
fully  carried  out,  ought  I  • 
preciation  of  the  public, 
still-necked  generation,  uud  ii  Juw  but 
always  respond,  even  wlu^n  pip«l  lo  in 
the  sweetest  straim.  Wo  shall  endeavour 
to  see  how  far  the  promises  linn  held  out 
have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  [■  '    iid 

to  juilgo  whether  it  will  in  tl.  iv 

architects  or  the  public  who  arc    ; .....if 

their  effort  prove  not  so  gucccssrul  oi  m»y  bo 
desired. 

Among  previous  would-be  n-fonncn«  of  our 
"  household  lA-tto  "  sumo  have  a  I 'i'!<  1  .i  far 
less  coniprehcn.»ivc  programme  t  li. 

Hi^di  art  has  been  their  Alpha  i, 

and  neither  economy  nor  comfirl  have  boon 
objects  they  sou^'ht.  T"  prnvide  for  comfort 
they  have  '  ^ "■ 

rious  vice  ' 

it  is  true,  !  '' 

the   use  ■  "' 

.1    ,    I        ■,!  l 


invi!. 

for  t 

to  have  b..i.ii  .1   in  j.icrn    i: 

«imo   (inurce.      That  the 


Medi.%nal    Court  of  the    KxhibilMn  of   Jv.J, 
and  stories  of  "the  wines  and  the  been 
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richly  diglit  on  sideboards  are  not  addressed 
to  every-day  purchasers. 

However  incumbent  it  may  be  upon  a 
rightly  educated  public  to  delight  in  lurni- 
ture  put  together  in  the  true  and  orthodox 
rabbit-hutch  style,  the  fact  is  that  manufac- 
turers of  such  wares  must  count  upon  a  very 
limited,  even  though  a  highly  select  set  of 
admirers.  The  recent  collapse  of  the  "  Art 
Furniture  Company"  must,  we  think,  be 
partly  attributed  to  a  praiseworthy  resolve  to 
leach  rather  than  to  please  their  customers. 
The  object  of  Messrs.  Walford  and  Doukin 
is  more  practical,  if  less  enthusiastic  and 
lofty-minded.  The  mediums  thiough  which 
they  propose  to  work  out  art  decoration  are 
principally  fret-cutting,  stencilling,  incising, 
and  turning. 

Fret- cutting  they  recommend  as  particu- 
larly adapted  for  clear  and  vigorous  outlines. 
Elaborate  subjects  are  executed  by  it  with 
precision  and  facility,  and  it  affords  an  in- 
comparable saving  over  its  sister  art  of 
carving. 

SteiuiUing  they  advise  as  a  substitute  for 
l)ar4uetry  and  inlays,  as  being  more  readily 
worked  by  anyone  who  can  cut  a  pattern  or 
handle  a  brush,  and  by  it  the  boldest  relief 
is  obtainable  with  the  colours  introduced. 

Incising  they  propose  to  use  for  outlines  ; 
and  by  turniny  they  endeavour  to  secure  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  for  which  it  is 
especially  adapted  ;  and  by  the  use  of  these 
cheaper  modes  of  decoration  they  hope  to 
bring  art  within  the  reach  of  the  public. 

"Wo  pico-ame  Liiat  ii  cannot  be  contended 
that  any  of  the  above  processes  are  aiLugctu^* 
novel  even  in  their  application  to  furniture. 
At  the  same  time  they  have  not  been  hitherto 
extensively  used  in  the  same  manner,  and 
conseijuentlj'  we  have  to  thank  these  gentle- 
men for  pointing  out  to  us  the  capability  of 
the  tools  we  have  at  our  command.  It  is, 
however,  with  the  workmanship  rather  than 
with  the  tools  that  we  are  concerned,  so  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  the  application  they 
have  made  of  them.  The  style  they  have 
adopted  must  be  called  an  eclectic  one.  It  is 
mediteval  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  common- 
sense  principles  and  construction  unconcealed, 
although  as  regards  what  are  called  shams 
they  profess  themselves  somewhat  lati- 
tudiuarian.  Their  ipialification  of  such  is 
that  they  should  be  "  legitimate,"  and  on  this 
point  they  say,  "  We  should  not  be  inclined 
to  quarrel  with  plaster  or  paper  because  our 
walls  happen  to  be  brick.  In  the  same  way 
we  should  not  scruple  to  paint,  print,  or 
stencil  patterns  on  panels,  because  the  art  of 
inlaying  might  be  considered  the  older  of  the 
two,  and  the  former,  therefore,  only  an  imi- 
tation. We,  however,  do  not  hold  that 
ai  ticks  made  of  wood  should  be  turned  into 
I'Ure  gold  or  tortoise  shell,  or  so  enveloped  in 
leather  or  padding  as  to  hide  all  construction 
or  the  position  of  their  bones."  Leaving  them, 
however,  to  adapt  these  matters  to  their  con- 
tcience,  or  their  conscience  to  them,  as  in  some 
of  their  battles  with  their  cabinetmakers,  they 
may  find  it  necessary  to  do  before  they  can 
finally  settle,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  all  questions  as  to  veneering  and 
suchlike — we  notice  that  the  ■//loti/' for  much 
of  their  ornament  is  tiken  quite  as  much 
fiom  Classic  as  from  Gothic  work,  and  we 
could  wish  these  were  its  only  sources,  for 
neitlier  of  those  pure  .styles  would  be  glad  to 
father  the  balusters  which  seem  to  creep  into 
most  of  their  designs,  and  from  which  we 
could  well  spare  them.  The  objects  upon 
which,  as  yet,  they  seem  to  have  devoted  the 
most  pains,  and  with  the  greatest  success,  are 
their  chairs,  and  a  description  of  some  of  these 
will  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  character 
of  their  work.  One  armchair,  seen,  but  not 
very  favourably  represented,  in  the  illustra- 
tion, does,  to  our  mind,  combine  economy 
and  comfort  with  no  mean  degree  of  ait. 

Each  side,  including  the  legs,  is  cut  out  of 
a  single  plank  of  birch,  22in.  wide  and  lin. 
thick,  and  the  scat  and  back  are  composed  of 
strips  of  the  same  wood  4in.  thick,  with  their 


tenons  piercing  the  sides  and  secured  with 
small  pins.  The  sides  are  perforated  by  fret 
cutting  in  a  design,  which,  by  a  few  incised 
lines,  is  cleverly  made  to  represent  two  Scan- 
dinavian looking  monsters  armed  with  shields 
and  engaged  in  a  combat,  and  the  upper  ter- 
minations are  cut  and  engraved  as  eagles' 
heads.  Some  delicate  lines,  like  bars  for 
music,  and  an  octofoiled  circle,  simply  sunk 
by  a  centre-bit,  give  relief  to  the  part  below 
the  seat ;  the  top  of  the  back  is  also  perforated 
and  decorated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
chair  is  provided  with  a  loose  cushion  and  a 
pad  nailed  to  the  back  and  a  fringe  to  the 
front  of  the  seat.  A  round  bar  of  wood  con- 
necting the  back  legs  comjjletes  the  con- 
struction. 

The  perforated  decoration  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  that  of  the  carved  work  of 
the  Bombay  chairs,  as  affording  a  harbour  for 
dust,  and  the  position  of  the  pad  on  the  back 
is  quite  wrong,  but  this  might  be  easily 
altered.  The  whole  conception  is,  however, 
good,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  variety  of 
design,  while  the  cost  of  the  chair,  compared 
with  its  effect,  must  certainly  be  considerably 
less  than  those  ordinarily  sold. 

Another  chair  without  arms  deserves  re- 
mark. One  piece  of  wood,  IJin.  square, 
forms  the  side  of  the  back  and  front  leg,  and 
a  similar  piece  forms  the  back  leg,  and  meets 
the  other  above  the  seat,  giving  it  support 
just  where  it  is  wanted.  These  are  both  de- 
corated with  turning  and  gilding  in  a  refined 
and  delicate  manner,  and  are  connected 
together,  and  with  the  seat,  by  shaped  pieces 

",*' '"^"-'  .  A  half-inch  Tierfurated  board  forms 
the  top  of  the  back,  witUastunea  panel  oeiow 

finished  with  fringe.    This  chair  is  strong  and 

firm,  and  it  is  constructed  and  decorated  upon 

proper    principles  ;   it  requires,    however,   a 

different  slope  of  the  seat  and  shortening  of 

the  legs. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  furniture  is  a 
sideboard,  which  invites  comment,  and  curi- 
ously, we  should  say,  both  praise  and  censure 
in  an  equal  degree — the  former  being  confined 
to  the  lower  portion  and  the  latter  to  the  part 
above.  In  fact,  while  we  admire  without  much 
qualification  the  circular  pedestals  and  the 
drawers  which  connect  them,  we  should  con- 
sign to  the  AthencBum's  "  limbo  of  gew-gaws  " 
the  semicircular  glass  panel  and  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, which  defy  both  description  and 
criticism.  This  sideboard  is  executed  in 
black  wood,  delicately  relieved  with  incised 
and  flat-fluted  M'ork  and  bold  metal  hinges, 
and  has  a  very  suggestive  band  of  decoration 
representing  in  gilt  lines  a  Greek  four-horsed 
chariot  and  driver.  This  idea  is  the  one 
which  best  supports  tlie  claim  of  the  de- 
signers of  the  introduction  of  art  into  their 
work,  and  though  we  should  prefer  subjects 
not  quite  so  far-fetched,  we  cordially  appre- 
ciate its  motif  and.  its  treatment. 

For  a  table  introduced  into  the  foreground 
we  cannot  find  a  word  of  praise,  as  its  only 
feature  is  the  support,  consisting  of  three 
nondescript  balusters,  with  hardly  less  ob- 
jectionable brackets  and  feet.  The  perfo- 
rated sides  of  the  bookcase  worked  into  scrolls 
of  foliage  and  birds,  and  a  bold  if  somewhat 
eccentric  cornice,  are  its  best  features,  but  we 
could  not  remain  content  with  the  lower 
portion  till  we  had  planed  the  bulging  con- 
tours of  its  ends.  The  above  description  will, 
we  hope,  convey  some  idea  of  their  merito- 
rious attempts  to  effect  an  improvement  in  a 
direction  where  it  is  much  needed.  We  hope 
that  Messrs.  Walford  and  Donkin  will  meet 
with  many  opportunities  for  developing  and 
improving  their  ideas  of  domestic  furniture, 
the  originality  an.d  vigour  of  which  we  fully 
recognize.  AVe  should  advise  greater  reticence 
in  the  use  of  notching  and  chamfering,  and  a 
higher  development  of  the  artistic  element 
in  their  work. 

The  designing  of  furniture  differs  materially 

from  the  ordinary  work  of  an  architect,  and 

demands   some  special  training.     Tliere  are 

certainly  not  many  architects  who  would   be 

'  competent,  without  considerable  apprentice- 


shi]),  to  imdrrtake  it,  and  few  who  can  find 
sutficient  ot!;er  professional  employment 
would  care  to  lo  so,  for  it  is  a  difficult  and 
profitless  tasl. ,  although  an  interesting  one. 
We  hear  a  gn  it  deal  about  the  duty  of  archi- 
tects to  meet  l  lie  requirements  of  the  day,  and 
we  are  not  among  those  who  think  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  denounce  such  on  every 
occasion  ;  but  it  is  a  far  easier  task  to  ring 
any  nece-ssary  changes  which  climate  or 
fashion  nniy  demand  in  a  Iniilding  than  it  is 
in  its  minor  fittings  and  furniture.  Pre- 
cedents exist  in  almost  all  styles  for  any 
variety  that  can  be  asked  for  in  the  structure, 
whether  it  be  in  the  number  and  size  of  its 
openings,  affecting  its  proportions  or  other- 
wise ;  but  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  taste,  and 
to  fit  at  the  same  time  the  whims  and  the 
backs  of  men,  women,  and  children,  is  a  task 
not  altogether  to  be  envied. 

It  will  not  do  to  assert  that'  whims  ought 
not  to  exist,  or  that  people's  backs  should  be 
made  to  suit  themselves  to  the  chairs  that 
have  been  designed  for  them  upon  purely 
high-art  principles.  Architects  who  under- 
take such  work  will  find  that  they  must  set 
aside  many  of  their  preconceived  ideas,  for 
the  same  rules  that  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  apply  to  buildings  will  not  be  applicable  to 
furniture.  New  problems,  as  it  were,  will 
present  themselves  for  solution  every  instant, 
and  v.'ithout  a  thorough  mastering  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  class  of  work,  there  can  be  but 
small  hope  of  any  successful  result. 


DEFECTIVE    CONSTRUCTION    OF 

IS  it  a  fact  that  we  are  rapidly  losing  the 
art  of  building  in  masonry,  and  that  the 
days  of  bricks  and  mortar  are  fast  passing 
away  1  From  the  specimens  of  the  lattei-  de- 
scription of  work  that  are  daOy  springing  out 
of  the  ground  like  mushrooms,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  they  bear  not  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  examples  that  have  preceded 
them.  There  is  not  a  week  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  some  bridge,  viaduct,  or  house  falling 
down,  and  to  no  other  source  of  weakness  and 
instability  can  their  downfall  be  attributed 
than  to  that  of  defective  work  or  bad  materials, 
and  frequently  to  both  these  causes  combined. 
Jloreover,  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  we  are 
to  look  for  these  constructive  catastrophes. 
They  are  (piite  as  plentiful  abroad — in  Asia 
as  well  as  in  Europe  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  in 
our  own  Indian  possessions,  and  on  railway 
works  superintended  by  English  engineers 
and  constructed  by  English  contractors.  On 
tlie  tJreat  Indian  Peuinsula  line,  a  nuinfier  of 
bridges  and  viaducts  have  recently  either 
altogether  failed  or  manifested  symptoms  so 
serious  of  approaching  dissolution  and  col- 
lapse that  it  was  considered  preferable  to 
pull  them  down  than  to  allow  them  to  per- 
form that  operation  for  themselves.  The 
report  presented  to  the  company  of  the  line 
alluded  to  by  their  chief  engineer  is  well 
worthy  the  attentive  perusal  of  everyone  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  structures  of  masonry 
and  brickwork.  Allowing  for  defective  mate- 
rials, bad  mortar,  and  occasional  "  scamping  " 
on  the  part  of  the  native  sub  contractors  and 
overseers,  the  failures  one  and  all  are  stamped 
with  this  inscription  : — "  To  ruin  were  we 
brought  by  unequal  settlement."  From  the 
earliest  times  of  construction  there  has  in- 
variably been  this  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in 
the  employment  of  separate  and  distinct  ma- 
terials— viz.,  the  different  manner  in  which 
they  may  behave  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  is  often  assumed  that  they  will, 
so  to  speak,  act  together,  or  that,  even  if  their 
action  is  not  identical,  it  will  be  so  insignifi- 
cant in  diversity  of  influence  that  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  baking  any  precautions  to 
guard  against  unforeseen  contingencies.  The 
fallacy  of  this  assumption  and  the  disastrous 
conseipic-nces  that  attended  the  neglect  of 
precautions  was  fatally  demonstrated  by  the 
failure  of  several  of  the  early  railway  bridges, 
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where  au  injudicious  combination  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron  was  employed. 

To  return  to  the  unequal  settlement  of 
masonry  and  brickwork.  This  may  proceed 
either  from  employins^  two  different  descrip- 
tions of  material  in  the  same  structure,  such 
as  stone  and  brick,  or  by  using  two  or  more 
varieties  of  work.  If  a  wall,  a  pier,  the 
abutment  of  a  bridge,  or  a  house,  be  built  en- 
tirely of  brick,  there  can  be  no  imcuual  settle- 
ment take  place,  unless  the  foundation  yield, 
which  is  a  condition  we  shall  not  take  into 
consideration  at  present,  as  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  cracks  in  the  best  structure 
ever  erected.  But  if  a  i-tructure  be  erected 
partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone,  then,  if 
the  two  materials  be  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed and  badly  bonded  together,  there  is 
considerable  likelihood  that  there  will  be  a 
settlement,  originating  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
union,  and  spreading  gradually  over  the  entire 
buildiiig.  Let  us  take  as  a  general  illustra- 
tion of  our  meaning  the  example  in  Fig.  1, 

Fic.l. 


where  the  structure  is  of  brick  with  stone 
quoins.  The  absolute  difference  of  settlement 
between  the  two  materials  depends  obviously 
upon  the  much  greater  number  of  joints  that 
there  are  in  the  brickwork  compared  with  tlie 
stone.  As  the  mass  of  the  brickwork  settles, 
it  shrinks  away  from  the  stone  faster  tlian 
the  latter  can  follow  it,  and  occasions  a  crack 
that  will  resemble  that  represented  in  the  cut. 
The  line  of  crack  or  "  thread,"  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  -n-ill  start  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bricks  that  lie  vertically 
between  the  quoins,  and  which  cannot  settle 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  others  ;  these  will, 
therefore,  be  split  across  by  the  weight  of  the 
rest  of  the  wall  pressing  upon  them.  Another 
fruitful  source  of  the  collapse  of  piers  and 
abutments  in  which  two  classes  of  work  are 
used  is  the  want  of  bond  between  the  face- 
work  and  the  "hearting"  or  filling.  It  is 
manifest  that,  if  the  bond  be  insuflicient,  the 
facework  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  veneer- 
ing, and  the  least  inequality  of  settlement 
would  cause  the  face  to  sheer  clean  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  structure.  There  would  be,  in 
fact,  almost  a  complete  "straight  joint' 
between  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  work. 
It  appears  that  the  employment  of  t«'o  diifer- 
ent  descriptions  of  stonework  in  the  face  and 
backing  of  the  piers  and  abutments  of  the 
viaducts  in  India  was  the  chief  reason  of  their 
collapsing.  Manifestly,  too  great  care  cannot 
be  adopted  in  bonding  in  unco\ir;ed  or  rubble 
work  in  tlie  backing  with  coursed  ashlar  work 
in  the  face.  If  the  stones  in  the  face  be  all 
stretchers  and  no  headers,  then  there  is  no 
union  between  the  face  and  the  interior,  and 
the  structure  as  a  whole  is  defective,  unsound, 
and  unreliable. 

Many  of  the  works  alluded  to  were  pro- 
vided witli  wrought-ii'on  suijerstructxrres,  but 
Others  supported    arches    of   masonry  and 


brickwork  in  the  ordinary  manner.  To  th* 
use  of  bad  mortar,  large  "joints,  and  inferior 
wiirkmanship  may  be  attributed  the  downfall 
of  many  of  these.    A  glauce   at   hg.  i   will 


demonstrate  the  necessity  that  exists  for 
small  joints  and  mortar  of  the  strongest  and 
most  adhesive  descri|>tiou  whenever,  a?  is 
commonly  the  case,  the  arch  is  turned  in 
half-brick  rings.  'J  here  is  clearly  not  the 
slightest  vertical  bond  or  cjnncctioii  between 
the  separate  rings.  The  curveil  lines  A  .\, 
15  B,  C  0,  represent  complete  concentric 
straight  joints,  and  we  could  easily  imagine 
the  ring  A  A  separating  or  dropping  away 
from  the  other  three  wliile  tliey  remained 
sound  and  intact.  An  additiouareVil  of  tliis 
method  of  building  arches  is  that  unless  the 
bricks  be  "gauged"  the  dilieronco  between 
the  circumference  of  the  intrados  and  the 
extrados  must  bo  made  up  by  the  joints, 
which  in  itself  is  a  direct  incentive  to  bad 
work.  The  perfection  of  an  arch  would  be 
found  in  its  being  all  in  one  piece,  and,  next 
to  that,  the  depth  of  its  voussoirs  or  rings 
should  be  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  arch, 
a  condition  usually  fulfilled  in  stone  arches, 
but  never  in  brick  ones,  excepting,  of  course, 
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heads  and  door  and  relieving  arches.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  progress  of  engineering 
works  abroad  that  we  have  made  so  extensive 
a  use  of  iron,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
neither  sound  nor  economical  policy  to  be 
compelled  to  employ  it  in  situations  where 
there  are  abundant  materials  for  introducing 
a  more  solid  and  permanent  type  of  construc- 
tion. The  proper  use  of  iron  is  to  employ  it 
aiul  make  it  available  where  other  means  for 
etfectiog  the  desired  object  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, but  not  to  use  it  to  the  prejudice  of 
more  substantial  materials  simply  because 
there  is  a  dilKculty  in  getting  tliem  ])ut  to- 
gether so  as  to  constitute  sound  ami  durable 
work.  It  has  become  so  much  the  custom  to 
build  in  iron  that  structures  are  often  erected 
of  that  material  in  situations  where  masonry 
and  brickwork  could  be  employed  at  a  much 
less  cost,  and  with  greater  advantages  with 
regard  to  correct  rcsthetical  principles. 
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PROPOSED  SEWEUAGE  OF  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  practical  man  is  ready  to  admit  in 
the  fullest  sense  that,  although  the  sew- 
age of  London  is  not  utilised  to  the  extent  it 
ought  to  be  and  could  be,  yet  it  is   removed 
from  the  immediate  vicinitj-  of  the  metro- 
polis in  a  manner  which  leaves   nothing  to 
be  desired  on  the  score  of  health,  rapidity, 
and    sanitary    considerations.      Tliat    other 
arge  cities  and  towns  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  London  with  regard  to  getting    rid 
of  the  offensive  matter  from   the   habitations 
of  men  ia  onl}'  what  might  be  expected,  and 
that  they  should,  in  addition,  provide  mea- 
sures for    effecting    its   ultimate    utilisation 
might    likewise   be    reasonably    anticiiJaled. 
From  the  fact,    as  expressed  by   some  unre- 
flecting rustic,  that  "it  is  very  extraordinary 
rivers   should   always   (low    by   towns,"  the 
utilisation  of  sewage  is  nearly  invariably  con- 
nected with   the  purification  of    tl.c  rivers,' 
streams,  or  watercourses  into  which  it  >v.i.h  ].re- 
viously  discharged  with  all  its  fo.'tid  impuri- 
ties.    The  whole  problem  of  the  utilisation  of 
sewage  is  summed  up  in  tlic  phrase,  "  Take  it 
out  of  the   rivers  and  put  it  on   the  land.'' 
Simple  as  this  proposed  remedy   may  appear, 
it   is   not  equally  simple  wlien  attempts   are 
made   to  carry  it    into   practical   tieculiou. 
Xor,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  every   profes  • 
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which  but  imperfectly  remove  the  sewag'j'but 
partially  purity  the  contaminated  rivers  and 
stream?,  and  efl'ect  no  utilisation  whatev  -r  of 
the  fertilisin"  material. 


HOMERTOX  FEVER  AND  SMALL-POX 
HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  METROPO- 
LITAN ASYLUM  DISTRICT. 

THE  committee  invited  six  architects  to 
compete  for  the  above  hospitals,  and 
desifins  have  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Watson,  Knightley,  Bracebriib^e,  Wilson, 
Scott,  jun.,  and  Giles  and  Biven,  and  it 
apjiears  from  the  several  plans  that  the  re- 
quirements have  generally  been  observed. 

The  style  of  the  design  submitted  by  Mr. 
Watson  partakes  somewhat  of  the  ordinary 
house  building  with  a  few  Gothic  features. 
In  the  plan  the  kitchens  are  placed  in  the 
basement,  and  cleverly  arranged  to  supply  the 
general  building.  The  entrance  buildings 
have  passages  badly  lighted,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  shape  of  this  building  is  well 
arranged  for  its  purpose,  the  squarer  forms 
displayed  in  some  of  the  other  designs  being 
preferable.  The  system  of  one  corridor  for 
each  sci.,  divided  in  the  centre  by  means  of  a 
blank  wall,  appears  to  ns  objectionable,  the 
classes  being  brought  too  close  together  ;  and 
the  ventilation  impeded.  The  dormitories 
have  one  great  fault,  and  that  is  the  position 
of  the  bath,  which  being  at  the  end  destroys 
the  advantage  of  having  this  part  of  the  room 
TTcU  iij^-iit^-a.  Ouc  aay-iuom  ior  each  class  is 
provided.  This  cannot  be  sufhcienr.  Cfenc- 
rally,  this  plan  contains  many  points  of  merit, 
and  might  be  greatly  improved  by  further 
consideration.  The  estimated  cost  for  both 
buildings  is  i,'42,7()0. 

Mr.  Knightley  gives  a  very  fair  design  of 
Italian  character,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
quite  equal  to  any  exhibited.  The  entrance 
building  of  this  plan  is  well  arranged,  being 
somewhat  square  in  form.  The  dormitories  are 
well  arranged,  and  separated  from  each  other  in 
a  manner  beyond  that  of  any  other  competitor. 
The  day-rooms  are  too  far  removed  from  the 
dormitories,  and  the  special  wards  in  main 
corridors  must  be  objectionable.  The  inter- 
mediate dormitories  are  only  one  story.  Tliis 
plan  increases  the  amount  of  air  space.  The 
minor  portions  of  this  plan  have  been  well 
considered,  and  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
other  arrangements  are  satisfactory.  Tlie 
estimated  cost  for  both  buildings  is  £33,000, 
a  sum  we  consider  not  sufficient  for  the  work 
proposed. 

The  design  by  Mr.  Bracebridge  does  not 
indicate  the  amount  of  skill  displayed  by 
some  of  the  other  competitors.  The  style  is 
of  a  very  plain  character,  and  has  not,  per- 
haps, liad  sufficient  attention,  probably  on 
account  of  its  being  secondary  to  the  general 
arrangement.  The  entrance  block  is  badly 
lighted,  and  all  the  offices  seem  to  be  small  in 
their  dimensions.  The  dormitories  are  very 
objectionable  on  account  of  the  day-rooms 
being  at  the  end,  and  the  approaches  to 
nearly  all  the  ground  floor  dormitories  are 
beneath  the  staircases.  The  estimate  is 
£ul,.'300,  and  we  should  think  that  the  com- 
mittee ought  to  have' a  much  better  building 
for  such  an  outlay. 

Mr.  Wilson  appears  to  have  devoted  con- 
siderable time  to  the  preparation  of  his  de- 
sign ;  it  would  have  been  much  to  his  advan- 
tage if  ho  had  confined  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  one  design.  The  style  may  be 
termed  Italian,  and  the  plan  possesses  some 
merit  in  the  administrative  department.  The 
dormitories  have  no  day-rooms,  and  the 
nurses'  rooms  and  sculleries  are  badly  placed  ; 
the  passages  and  corridors  are  not  properly 
lighted,  and  many  alterations  are  required  to 
make  this  plan  suitfible  for  its  purposes.  The 
estimated  cost  is  £1 1  .;)'>0. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun.,  presents  a  design 
that  may  be  considered  somewhat  French  in 
character.  The  plan  of  entrance  is  good, 
and  well  arranged  for  lighting.      The  dor- 


mitories are  well  lighted,  and  the  water- 
closets  are  well  cut  off  from  the  several 
dormitories.  A  da^'-rooni  for  each  durmi- 
tory  has  been  provided  ;  the  position  being 
in  the  angle  is  very  objectionable,  and  it  must 
be  a  miserable  .apartment.  The  kitchen  and 
offices  of  this  plan  are  placed  in  the  b.asement, 
which  appears  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory 
arrangement.  Generally,  this  plan  does  not 
display  the  same  knowledge  as  that  shown  by 
some  of  the  other  competitors  in  many  minor 
accommodations  .ind  arrangements  ;  and  with- 
out such  provisious  the  plan  would  be  want- 
ing in  many  essential  features.  The  cost  of 
the  building  is  £64,000,  and,  considering  that 
the  arrangements  are  scant  and  the  architec- 
ture of  the  plainest  description,  the  estimate 
is  too  much. 

Messrs.  Giles  and  Biven  have  an  alterna- 
tive plan,  which  is  inferior  to  the  others 
submitted.  The  design  is  Italian  and  of  fair 
character.  The  entrance  buildings  are  small, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  increased.  The 
kitchen  is  in  a  bad  position,  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  corridor ;  other  offices  in 
connection  therewith  being  placed  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  arrangement  is  im- 
proved upon  in  the  plan  of  the  small-pox  hos- 
pital. The  wards  for  contagious  diseases  are 
very  objectionable  as  to  their  position,  open- 
ing as  they  do  upon  the  main  corridors.  We 
expected  something  beyond  this  production 
from  the  authors.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
^44,000. 

In  reviewing  the  several  plans  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  either  design  is  of  sufficient 
merit  ag  it  nnw  stnnds  to  he  prected.  It  Trinst 
be  a  matter  of  regret  to  find  that,  considering 
the  amount  of  the  highest  estimate,  the  re- 
muneration is  little  above  2^  per  cent.  ;  and 
all  members  of  the  profession  must  have 
reason  to  lament  that  so  many  will  give  so 
much  labour  for  a  payment  so  inferior  to  a  fair 
charge.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
subject  was  enlarged  upon  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  it  is  sad  tc  meet 
with  such  a  result  as  displayed  in  this  com- 
petition. 

* 

EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE  usual  meeting  o£  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  took  place  on  Monday 
night  week,  Sir.  Joseph  Clarke,  vice-president,  in 
the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Professor  T. 
Hayter  Lewis,  F.SA,,  Fellow,  entitled — 

Notes  on  the  Celtic,  Roman,  Mooeish,  and 
OTHER  Remains  in  Algeria. 

Professor  Lewis  commenocd  by  briefly  descrili- 
ing  the  town  of  Algiers,  and  the  districts  round 
it,  which  comprised  the  district  he  intended 
to  describe.  Algiers  itself  was  best  known  as  a 
nest  of  pir.ates,  but  years  ago  Northern  Africa 
was  occupied  by  nobler  races.  Their  descendants 
still  form  a  large  portion  of  its  population,  and  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Kabyles — in  early  his- 
tory as  Berljers — and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  one  of  the  Semitic  nations  of  Asia. 
Of  their  architecture  the  Professor  had  nothing 
positive  to  say,  but  he  called  attention  to  some 
few  specimens  of  an  art  still  practised  among 
them,  many  of  which  wore  of  singular  beauty. 
They  were  very  pecidi.ir,  being  worked  chiefly  on 
a  base  of  white  metal,  on  which  a  pattern  is 
raised  by  thin  lines  of  the  same  metal,  precisely 
in  the  manner  of  Cloisonne  enamel,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  clearly  to  show  that  it  was  without  the 
intention  of  filling  it  up.  Some  portions  were, 
however,  filled  with  delicate  enamel  or  corals, 
chiefly  of  green  or  red,  arranged  with  such  skill 
as  to  produce  a  rich  yet  delicate  effect.  Some 
specimens  of  this  work  were  exhibited  in  the 
Algerian  collection  in  the  Paris  Eihibition  of 
1  S  !7,  and  the  best  of  them  have  been  ret.aincd  in 
tlie  present  Government  museum  at  Algiers. 
Their  pottery  also,  though  rude  in  shape  and 
primitive  in  colour,  ofTere<i  no  mean  examples  of 
the  art.  The  Professor  noticed  at  some  length 
the  successive  occupations  of  Northern  Africa  by 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  French.  Of  the  various  works  of  all  these 
peoples  he  would  notice  first  those  usually  termed 
— for  want  of  a  better  name — Celtic  or  Druidic. 


Of  the  rudest  class  of  these  he  had  found  abund- 
ance near  Algiers  on  the  margins  of  a  deep 
ravine  of  the  Sahel,  near  the  modern  French 
village  of  Guyotsville.  They  were  simply  crom- 
lechs similar  to  those  at  Kits  Coty  House,  near 
Maidstone.  They  were  formed  of  large  rude  un- 
worked  stones  set  up  edgeways  so  as  to  make  a 
small  chamber,  which  was  covered  with  one  or 
more  large  flat  stones  at  top.  Tint  these  were 
sepulchres  there  was  no  doubt,  fro  a  the  presence 
of  bones  in  all  of  them  when  newly  opened. 
The  most  cjmmou  articles  found  in  them  were 
flint  implements,  and  no  trace  of  a  tumulus  had 
been  found  over  any  of  the  cromlechs.  No  mark 
of  a  tool  had  been  found  by  the  Professor  on  any 
of  the  stones,  and  the  only  idea  suggested  of 
their  origin  was  that  they  were  the  burial- 
places  of  an  Armoricau  legion  from  Brittany 
wLich  was  known  to  have  been  located  in  Northern 
.\fiica.  More  curious  remains  of  these  early 
races,  whatever  they  were,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  eastern  province  at  Djebel  Karonba,  and 
these  seemed  quite  peculiar  to  the  country. 
Circular  on  plan,  with  an  external  diameter  of 
about  20ft.,  they  had  thick  external  walls  of  good 
lirge  rough  coarse  stonework,  and  were  covered 
with  flat  stones  in  oversailing  courses.  They  bore 
no  mark,  .".nd  possessed  not  even  a  tradition  to  tell 
of  their  authors  or  date. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  Kiloa,  850ft.  above  the 
seashore,  is  the  famous  Kbour-er-Roumia,  ur 
Tomb  of  the  Christian  Lady.  This  monument  is 
200ft.  diameter,  on  a  platform  210ft.  square;  and 
on  this  is  a  circular  range  of  engaged  columns, 
prtijecting  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
diameter.  They  rest  on  bold  mouldings,  which, 
with  their  bases,  remain  pretty  perfect.  The 
bases  are  the  well.known  attic,  and  above  theia 
the  shafts  are  continued  to  about  16ft.  or  17ft.  in 
height.  Thence  the  exterior  is  destroyed.  But, 
at  about  tne  UcigLt,  at  which  we  should  expect  to 
fied  the  blocking  course  abjTo  thB  rormVe,  a 
series  of  gradini  commences,  ending  with  a  level 
platform  13ft.  in  diameter.  At  the  four  cardinal 
points  are  four  false  doorways,  with  panelled 
doors,  having  bold  architrave  mouldings,  all  the 
up|ier  parts,  however,  being  broken  away.  The 
shifts  are  Ionic,  boldly  but  coarsely  worked,  and 
the  carving  of  the  capitals  coarse  and  untrue. 
The  tomb  is  so  immense  as  to  render  it  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  must  have  been  built  to  enshrine 
some  precious  corpse,  but,  though  effort  after 
eft'ort  has  been  made  by  the  French,  no  trace  or 
skeleton,  sarcophagus,  shrine,  or  sepulchre  had  been 
discovered.  As  to  the  date  of  the  work,  the  whole 
of  the  details  gave  one  the  idea  of  their  h,aving  been 
copied  by  Roman  artists  from  Greek  originals, 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  JI.  Berbrugger,  who 
assigns  the  structure  to  Juba  II.,  who  died 
AD.  Ill,  and  to  his  iiueen  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Egyptian. 

Of  a  similar  type  to  this  is  the  Medracen,  in  the 
eastern  province  near  Batna.  The  general  de- 
scription  of  the  Kbour  applied  to  this.  It  is, 
however,  iu  a  much  better  condition,  except  in 
one  place  at  the  entrance.  The  monument  is 
134ft.  diameter  to  the  projectiou  of  the  cor- 
uice,  16ft.  'na.  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
and  60ft.  Cin.  to  the  top  platform  from  base. 
The  top  of  the  platform  is  39ft.  diameter.  Be- 
tween the  columns  outside  are  long  ranges  of 
sculpture,  too  decayed  to  allow  of  their  being 
assigned  to  any  peculiar  style,  though  the  sub. 
jects  .are  to  be  made  out.  They  represent  the 
elephant,  hyeu.a,  and  other  .anim.als,  but  nothing 
had  yet  been  done  towards  deciphering  the  mean- 
ing of  these  strange  decorations.  The  most  pro- 
bable idea  of  the  date  of  this  monument  seems  to 
be  that  it  served  as  a  royal  mausoleum  for  the 
kings  of  Numidia,  and  that  it  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  King  Syphax,  who  was  sent  to  Rome 
BC.  203. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but  of  square 
outline  on  plan,  are  those  known  as  the  Djeda.-, 
in  the  southeast  of  the  province  of  Oran,  dis- 
covered in  1S12.  They  are  three  iu  uumb.-r, 
built  of  large  stones  on  a  square  base  with  a 
pyramidal  top  formed  of  steps,  as  in  theMidraoea 
and  Kbour.  The  perpendicular  part  at  bottom  is 
112ft.  square  and  only  lift.  high.  Above  are 
12  steps  lift,  high  in  all,  .and  all  this  is  of  squared 
large  stones.  Above  the  steps  is  a  kind  of  pyra- 
mid .also  lift,  high,  and  made  of  rude  stones,  as 
though  broken  or  unfinished.  One  only  of  these 
structures  has  been  opened.  The  entry  w<a3  from 
the  south-e.ast,  at  some  distance  above  the  perpen- 
dicukar  part,  and  descending  .at  .an  inclination  of 
25  deg.  to  a  gallery  running  round  three  side3_  of 
the  building,  and  having  seven  branches  leading 
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out  of  it  apparently  for  biiriMl.  The  dates  of 
these  works  are  also  vmknowu.  Arab  historians 
state  that  the  Djediv  were  found  during  an 
expedition  by  the  Calif  el  Manauur,  who  saw  on 
a  stone  in  frout  the  following  insciiptiou  : — "  I 
am  Soluriau  the  Serdegoa  (strategos).  The  in- 
habitants of  this  tosvu  having  revolted,  the  king 
sent  me  agaiast  them.  God  assisted  me  to  con- 
quer them."  From  some  fragments  of  an  inscrip- 
tion since  found,  the  story  seems  to  be  authentic. 
Sjluriau  was  the  liyzvntine  general  who  succeeded 
Beliiarius,  but  the  form  of  the  monument  re- 
sembles nothing  left  of  Byz.\ntine  work,  and  all 
French  archieologists  give  them  a  date  much  more 
ancient. 

Between  the  time  of  the  Komans  and  the 
Byzantines  there  is  nothing  architectural  to  re- 
mark. Among  the  records,  however,  of  this  date 
in  the  museum  are  some  of  considerable  interest. 
One  gives  as  an  epitaph  an  accovmt  of  ]>robably 
the  earliest  pilgrimage  recorded,  and  which  must 
have  been  a  long  one,  as  the  pilgrim—  a  female — 
speaks  of  having  visited  all  the  cities  of  the  whole 
earth  on  naked  feet.  Another  made  during  the 
persecution  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  gives  an 
inventory  of  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments 
appertainin .;  to  a  Christian  church. 

Few  of  the  great  works  of  the  Byzantines  are 
left,  though  the  marks  of  their  connection  with 
Africa  are  indelibly  stamped  on  mach  of  the  work 
executed  in  later  times. 

At  Tipasa  are  said  tobetheruinsofa  large  church 
now  filled  up  by  the  huts  of  an  Arab  village, 
which,  by  an  unfortunate  accident.  Professor 
Lewis  was  prevented  from  visiting,  nor  could  he 
obtain  any  description  of  them.  At  Bon  Ismail 
he  found  the  ruins  of  an  apparently  very  early 
church  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  The  plan  was 
a  parallelogram  about  14:ift.  by  43ft.  clear  of  the 
walls.  To  the  west  were  the  remains  of  .t'  ^'■m'^" 
—  (the  narthex).  At  the  p-->-t  ""^l  '^  ^  large  crypt 
couoioting  uf  an  apse  with  a  chamber  on  each  side, 
now  almost  perfect,  the  whole  built  and  vaulted 
in  very  good  squared  masonry.  Kemains  of  steps 
leading  to  the  central  ci^pt  still  exist,  and  in  the 
centre  of  it  is  a  singular  excavation,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  coffin  in  the  solid  rock,  with  steps 
cut  in   it  at  one  end. 

At  Constantine  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  church 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  of  that  name,  but  the  church  may  have 
been  built  over  and  over  again  since  the  time  of 
its  foundation. 

The  chief  works  of  the  Arabs,  so  far  as  Trofes- 
sor  Lewis  could  personally    speak   of  them,   were 
in  the  town  of  Algiers.     The  whole  town  is  com- 
paratively modern,  and  dates  from  about  the  sam.; 
poiiod  as  that  of  the  chief  Kenaissance  architects 
of   Italy   (Michael  Angelo   1474-1563;    Palladio, 
1518-1580  ;  Sansovine  died  1570  ;  Scamozzi  1552- 
1616).     The   streets    or  thoroughfares    are  mere 
alleys  winding  about  the  side  of  the  hill  in  paths 
60  tortuous  and  irregular  that  a  stranger  has  but 
one  means  of  discovering  his  means  of  escape  from  , 
them,  viz  ,  by  persistently  going  down  Uill  whuro-  | 
ever  they  may  lead,  by    which  method   he    must 
of  course  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the   Ar.ab 
part,  which  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hUI.  The 
houses,  mosques,  and  palaces,  their  domes  and  mi- 
narets, are  white,  having  flat  roofs    with  ht'.le  or 
no  gable  and  few  and  small  windows.     Of  alU's 
buildings  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  iuterestmg 
is  the  grand  mosque  the  Djima  Kebir.     It  stands 
close  to  the  sea,  a  small  part  of  the  sea  wall  rismg 
above  the  rest  and  marking  the  place  of  the  sacred 
niche   fronting   Mecca.     The  plan  is  the  usual  one 
—a  series  of  arcades  surrounding  an   open  court 
in  which  is  a  pretty  fountain  shaded  by  a  mulberry 
tree.    All  the  arches  are  of  the  same  height— al 
avenues  of  the   eame    width.     There  is  no  grand 
vault,  no  transept,  nothing  on  plan   or  section  or 
elevation,  to  show  that   the   architect  thought  ot 
bringing  the  edifice  into  one   grand   mass.      Just 
outside  the  door  of  the  mosque  is  a  weU-designed 
though  simple  building,  in  which  the  cadi  s  comt 
is  held.     It  is  square  on  plan  and  covered  with  a 
dome,  and  has  in   front   a  little  colonnade  with 
marble  benches,  the  whole  forming  as  picturesque 
a   composition   as  could  well  be   found    outlmcs 
and   detaUs  being    gracefid   alike.      All   this   is 
genuine   Arabic,    as  the   date   would  show,   the 
mosque  having  been  built  in  1000  and  the  minaret 
in  1322.     Close  by  is  another  mosque— that   ot 
the  Fishery  or    the   new  mosque,  Djaiua  Djedid 
This    is   markedly  diU'erent  throughout.^      It 
no 


and  a  dome  boldly  carried  on  pcadeutives,  whose 
i;raceful  outlines  please  the  eye  even  through  Uie 
horrible  daubinga  of  paint  with  which  the  rrench 
havo  sought  to  ple.aso  their  Miihommadiin  sub 
ject8.  These  outlines  are  not  Saracenic  Their 
history  declares  itself  to  the  cyo  of  the  architect 
at  once  —  viz.,  that  they  were  designed  by  a 
Christian  architect  of  Greek  extraction,  and 
whose  recompense  for  the  work,  neci>rding  to  the 
'tiiiiea — it  was  said  untruly — told  of  him,  could 
scarcely  have  been  countenanced  by  the  lustitutu's 
scale  of  charges.  For  the  accounts  merely  diflVr 
as  to  whether  he  was  bowstrung  or  burnt  to 
death,  but  agree  as  to  the  date — viz.,  the  sixteenth 
century,  under  tho  Turks,  lie  Bvems  to  havo 
given  the  mere  outlines  only,  and  either  to  h»vo 
had  no  workmen  to  whom  he  could  entrust  tho 
execution  of  the  usuil  Byzantine  details,  or  to 
have  trusted  to  being  able  to  encrust  tho  walls 
with  the  usual  marble  or  mo9aio.^,  which,  in  thi-i 
case,  he  never  had.  The  pulpit  and  ,tho  luihrab, 
or  sacred  niche,  however,  show  at  once  that  if  tho 
masters  were  Greek  the  workmen  were  true 
Saracens  ;  for  the  ornamentation  is  .18  markedly 
their  work  as  the  design  was  his,  and  it  would  bo 
ditlicult  to  find  anything  more  delicate  and 
graceful. 

In  w.alkiug  through  the  streets  in  tho  51  .orish 
quarter  nothing  is  seen  of  tho  interior  of  the 
houses,  and  tho  narrowness  of  tho  streets  allows 
little  even  of  the  exterior  to  bo  seen  ;  in  the 
Jewish  quarter,  however,  it  is  different.  Of  one 
of  these  houses  Professor  Lewis  exhibited  draw- 
iugs.  The  exterior  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  with 
no  regard  to  picturesque  effect,  symmetry,  or  pro- 
portion. With  the  entrance  door  begins  one's  sense 
that  Moorish  work  is  not  to  bo  judged  of  at  (irst 
sight.  A  long  corridor  is  entered,  having  on  each 
sido  a  wide  marblo  bench,  which  serves  as  a  atyli- 
bate  to  a  row  of  white  marble  column-i  oarvyios 
arclies  ot  a  very  peculiar  shape,  but  comiU'in 
enough  in  Algiers.  The  frout  of  the  bench  is 
lined  with  coloured  tiles,  and  the  floor  is  ot  white 
marble  or  tiles,  with  which  the  walls  at  the  back 
of  the  columns  are  also  lined.  In  some  houses 
tho  steps  lead  to  an  open  court,  in  others  to  the 
staircase.  The  flights  of  etau-s  are  arranged  one 
over  the  other,  but  the  soHits  do  not  slant  as  with 
us,  but  are  horizontal,  and  follow  the  raking  line 
by  succession  of  steps,  which  have  an  excellent 
effect.  The  treads  are  about  14io.  wiile,  and  tho 
risers  are  of  tiles,  with  which  the  walls  are  lined 
about  3ft.  or  4ft.  high.  Tho  soUits  have  open 
timbers  resting  on  a  small  plain  cornice.  The 
stairs  lead  into  an  open  courtyard,  aUv.ay9  square, 
surrounded  by  colonnades  two  stories  high— never 
less,  but  sometimes  one  or  more  extra  stories— 
which  then  recede  to  the  range  of  the  walls, 
leaving  an  open  terrace  over  the  colonnade. 

The  whole  work  forms  a  singular  mixture  of 
styles.  The  central  court  is  as  much  Italian  as 
Moorish  ;  and  the  central  doorway  to  each  g  lUcry, 
the  little  windows  opening  out  of  the  smiU  domes 
at  the  end  of  the  colonnades,  the  railings  to  the 
front,  and  some  minor  detiiU  are  Saracenic,  and 
in  many  cases  of  oiquisite'beauty. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  beautifully  designed  or 
worked  out  than  tho  small  domes  of  the  arch- 
bishop's palace  or  of  that  of  the  governor ;  yet 
all  tho  main  doorways  to  the  corridors  and  sUir- 
cases  throughout  aro  Italian -of  a  very  debased 
kind,  yet  clearly  copied  from  a  good  examp  o. 
But,  curiously,  every  doorway  throughout  the 
town,  no  matter  ot  what  size  or  where,  is  of  the 
same  identical  pattern,  or  so  near  it  as  to  show 
that  it  was  copied  from  the  original.  The  columns 
aro  well  nigh  as  curious— always  of  marble  — 
and  the  capitals  and  mouldings  boldly  carved. 
iS'ime  of  them,  as  far  as  Professor  Lewis  could  see, 
were  antique,  and  few  were  copies  from  the 
antique.  In  the  corridors  they  have  spiral  shafU, 
and  in  many  instances  on  tho  colonnades.  A 
peculiar  form  of  capital  is  also  to  be  met  with  all 
-  -   tho   town.     The  same  patterns  of  tiles  arc 
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SCALES  OF  PERSPECTIVE  DEAAVIJTGS 
AND  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

THE  application  of  photography  to  archi- 
tectural subjects  gives  rise  to  inquiry 
concerning  the  scale  of  representations  thus 
produced.  Photographs  are  so  frequently 
substituted  for  drawings  made  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  perspective  projection,  which  are 
known  to  have  determinate  proportions,  that 
it  may  be  useful  to  glance  at  the  optical  laws 
to  which  both  the  manual  and  mechanical 
methods  are  subject.  The  apparent  size  of 
any  object  depends  on  the  angle  at  which 
raj's  from  its  extremities  meet  at  the  eye. 
The  measure  of  this  angle  depends,  in  its 
turn,  upon  the  actual  size  of  the  thing  and  its 
distance  from  the  point  of  sight.  The  angle 
becomes  less  as  the  degree  of  removal  in- 
creases, and  a  small  object  that  is  near  may 
seem  equal  to  a  large  one  far  off  ;  but  when 
the  distance  from  the  spectator  and  the 
angular  measure  of  an  object  are  known,  the 
scale  of  a  picture  may  be  fixed  if  its  position 
on  the  distance  line  be  given,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  two  parts  into  which  that  distance  is 
broken  is  ascertained — i.e.,  as  the  distance- 
between  the  eye  and  the  picture  is  to  that  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  object,  so  is  the  size  of 
the  picture  to  that  of  the  object.  For  the 
sake  of  familiar  example  let  an  observer 
standing  at  one  foot  from  a  window  trace 
■upon  the  glass  the  appearance  of  something 
ninety-six  feet  away  from  him.  The  repre- 
sentation will  be  reduced  to  one  ninety-sixth 
of  tko  T00.1  dluicusluus,  or  to  the  scale  of  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  as  very  commoulj 
used  for  architectural  drawings.  This  propor- 
tion relates  to  things  that  come  up  to  the 
face  of  the  picture  or  are  in  contact  with  the 
plane  of  projection,  and  to  which  a  scale  of 
parts  would  be  as  applicable  as  to  a  geometri- 
cal elevation.  But  there  is  another  order  of 
proportion,  or  rather  an  extension  of  the  same 
rule  to  receding  parts  of  the  picture;  and 
these  are  measurable  by  an  echelle  fuya.nte. 
On  this  system  the  original  distance 
(say  ninety-six  feet)  is  taken  as  one  dis- 
tance, and  the  size  of  objects  on  the  edge 
ot  the  picture  as  the  standard  of  comparison. 
Then  it  is  found  that  objects  at  two  distances 
arc  only  half  the  size  of  the  first,  at  three 
distances  only  a  third,  and  so  on. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  how  the 
mathematical  reasoning  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  work  of  the  draughtsman.  A  B  C  D 
indicate  the  section  of  one- half  of  a  room  on 
the  plane  of  projection.  F  is  the  central 
vanishing  point,  from  which  a  distance  equal 
to  that  of  'the  observer  from  the  front  of  the 
object  is  set  olf  horizontally  at  E.  The 
horizontal  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  lace  of 
the  picture,  as  those  of  the] wall  A  G|and  C  H, 
run  towards  the  centre  F,  and  those  which 
are  parallel  to  the  picture,  as  G  I  and  H  R, 
continue  horizontal.  The  geometrical  dis- 
tances 1,  2,  3,  &c.,  are  set  along  the  ground 
line  C  D,  and  lines  drawn  thence  in  the 
direction  E,  giving  corresponding  perspective 
measures  along  the  wall  C  H.  The  plan  of 
the  room  is  a  square  equal  to  double  the 
width  C  L).  The  back  wall  is,  therefore, 
removed  by  twice  C  U  and  once  E  F  from 
the  place  of  the  observer,  together  something 
under  three  times  E  F.  The  size  of  G  H  I  K 
is  consequently  slightly  larger  than  a  third  of 
ABC  1).  By  fixing  points  L  M  above  and 
below  F,  with  the  distance  E,  diagonal  com- 
partments on  the  vertical  face  of  the  wall 
A  C  G  H  may  be  delineated.  The  lines  on 
the  ceiling  show  the  method  of  obtaining  per- 
spective lengths  by  half  distances  on  the  geo- 
iiietrical  line,  and  drawing  towards  the  point 
N  midway  between  K  and  P.  The  accuracy 
is  proved  by  .another  set  of  lines  drawn  in  the 
direction  E  with  the  full  dimensions  1,  2, 
3,  &c.,  on  A  B.  Ko  fixed  proportion,  how- 
ever, is  necessary.  The  architect  in  this  way, 
by  the  rid  of  known  dimensions,  produces  a 
perspective  w'ilhout  recourse  to  a  pl.an.  Pho- 
tography effects  results  ot  truthful  represen- 
tation utterly  unapproachable  by  hand  draw- 


ing, and  it  requires  none  of  the  subsidiary 
constructions,  as  the  plans,  sections,  _  and 
elevations  commonly  necessary  in  linear 
perspective  are  sometimes  called.  It  certainly 
appears  too  exacting  to  demand  that  photo- 
graphic pictures  should  not  only  give  perfect 


similitudes,  but  the  actual  dimensions  of 
objects.  Still  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
and  requires  careful  consideration.  The  artist 
ordinarily  regards  the  human  eye  as  a  mere 
point,  but  it  must  now  be  examined  more 
closely.  It  is  an  orb  or  globe  of  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  tuiiicated  skin  of  several  coats. 
The  open  part  (the  iris  and  pupil)  consists  of 
a  kiis,  through  which  the  rays  of  vision  pass 
to  the  inner  coating  at  the  back,  called  the 
retina,  upon  which  the  impression  of  outer 
objects  is  formed.  There  is  this  distinction 
of  principle  between  a  drawing  and  a  photo- 
graph, viz.,  that  the  plane  of  a  drawing  is 
interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  scene, 
while  tlie  lens  of  the  photographic  camera 
comes  between  the  scene  and  the  picture. 
The  camera  operates,  in  fact,  as  a  gigantic  eye. 
The  focusing  distances  of  the  lenses  are  always 
pretty  accurately  known,  and  the  size  of  any 
object  in  .the  picture  will  be  to  that  of  the 
real  objects  as  the  ratio  of  focal  length  to  the 
actual  distance ;  but,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions already  stated,  under  which  pictorial 
proportion  rests  upon  angular  measures,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  distance  or  the  size 
of  an  oliject  must  be  known  before  a  scale 
can  be  decided. 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 

C CONSEQUENT  upon  a  conference  held  in  the 
;  room  belonging  vo  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the 
Hth  of  March  last,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield,  a  "  Workmen's  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee  "  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of 
the  instruction  of  artisans  in  the  practice  of  the 
respective  cr.ifts.  The  committee  thus  appointed 
have  now  published  a  report  showing  what  steps 
havo  been  already  taken  and  what  further  pro- 
ceedings should  in  their  judgment  be  adopted. 
Their  first  step  was  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of 
popular  lectures,  which  had  for  their  principal 
object  to  demonstrate  how  greatly  the  success  of 
the  national  industry  depends  upon  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery  and  the  diffusion  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  among  all  classes.  Nine  of  these 
lectures   were   delivered   during   the   months   of 


May  and  June,  at  the  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, to  small  audiences,  and  reports  of  some  of 
them  appeared  in  our  own  columns.  The  scheme, 
bowever  did  not  escape  the  general  drawback  to 
most  of  such  projects.     It  did  not  pay. 

The  committee  have  inquired  carefully  intu  the 
existing  means  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
metropolis,  and  their  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
110  adequate  provision  for  scientific  and  detailed 
instruction  available  by  working  men  at  such 
Lours  and  on  such  terms  as  would  place  it  within 
their  reach.  They  recommend,  tlierefore,  the 
establishment  of  science  and  art  classes  in  the 
industrial  quarters  of  London,  and  that  the  in- 
struction at  present  afforded  by  the  School  of 
Mines  and  the  School  of  Chemistry  in  the  daytime 
should  be  also  available  at  night,  and  in  localities 
more  convenient  to  the  working  man.  The  report 
further  calls  on  the  Government  to  establish  or  to 
aid  in  establishing  a  few  great  central  schools  for 
foremen  and  managers,  similar  to  the  Ecole  des 
Arts  et  M^tifers  of  France,  to  which  students  may 
proceed  by  means  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
from  the  more  elementary  schools. 

Reviewing  at  some  length  recent  reports  on  the 
subject  of  technical  education — viz.,  those  issued 
by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Socie'.y  of  Arts  and 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons — the  report  approves  and  confirms 
the  former,  but  considers  the  latter  to  have 
failed  in  its  purpose,  and  to  have  rendered  it 
"  more  incumbent  on  this  committee  to  pursue 
its  work."  The  committee  appeal  to  all  classes  tn 
aid  them  in  their  effort  to  bring  the  cause  they 
advocate  before  the  public  of  this  city,  so  that 
gradually — first  in  one  district  and  then  another 
— museum-schools  may  be  set  on  foot.  To 
working  men  they  especially  appeal  for  support 
in  the  task  which  they  have  undertaken,  and  the 
furtherance  of  which  will  necessarily  involve  some 
expenaiLui.^. 


THE 


INSTITUTION    OF 
ENtHNEERS. 


CIVIL 


THE  annual  general  meeting  of  this  institution 
took  place  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  From 
the  report  we  find  that  the  following  papers  were 
read  and  discussed  during  the  last  session  : — The 
Irrigation  in  India,  Spain,  and  other  warm 
climates,  and  on  the  proper  construction  of 
Irrigating  Canals  ;  the  Manufacture  and  Wear  of 
Railway  Bars ;  the  relation  of  the  Fresh-water 
Floods  of  Kivers  to  the  areas  and  physical  features 
of  their  basins  ;  on  Floods  in  the  Nerbudda 
Valley,  with  remaiks  on  Monsoon  Floods  in  India 
generally  ;  on  the  Victoria  Bridge  on  the  line  of 
the  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway  ;  on  New 
Railways  at  Battcrse.a,  aud  the  widening  of  the 
Victoria  Biiclge;  the  City  Terminus  Extension  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Railway,  embracing  a  description 
of  the  Cannon-street  Bridge  and  Station  ;  the 
Durability  ot  Materials  ;  the  Supporting  Power  of 
Piles,  and  on  the  Pneumatic  Process  of  Sinking 
Iron  Columns,  as  practised  in  America  ;  and  the 
Experimental  Determination  of  the  Strains  ou 
the  Suspension  Ties  of  a  Bow-string  Girder. 
Although  the  topics  thus  dealt  with  had  been 
comparatively  limited  in  number,  yet  it  was 
believed  they  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  repre- 
senting some  of  the  principal  problems  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  engineers. 

■The  new  building,  with  furniture,  co.st  upwards 
of  £1 7,000.  There  were  on  the  books  on  the  30th 
of  November  last,  16  honorary  members,  637 
members,  and  896  associates,  making  a  total  of 
1,549,  inclusive  of  students.  The  admissions  to 
the  class  of  students,  which  had  only  been  iu 
existence  one  session,  had  amounted  to  the  same 
date  to  13-3. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the 
several  offices  on  the  council  for  the  ensuing 
year : — Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  president ; 
Joseph  Cubitt,  Thomas  Elliot  Harrison,  Thomas 
Hawksley,  and  Charles  Vignolee,  vice-presidents  ; 
James  Aberncthy,  William  Henry  Barlow,  John 
Frederick  Bateman,  Joseph  William  Bazalgette, 
Nathaniel  Bcardmore,  Frederick  Joseph  Bramwell, 
James  Brunlees,  George  Willoughby  Uemans, 
John  Murray,  and  George  Robert  Stephenson, 
members  ;  and  Major-General  Sir  W.  T.  Denison, 
K.C.B  ,  and  Frederick  Rausome,  associates. 


On  Thursday  week  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon  read 
a  paper  at  the  Inventors'  Institute,  describing  his 
scheme  of  reform  for  railways  and  reduction  of 
fines,  which  was  duly  reviewed  in  our  columns 
some  time  since. 
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THE  HOLT  SEPULCHRE. 

LATE  advices  from  Jerusalem  describe  the 
present  state  of  the  work  of  restoration 
and  repair  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  so 
near  completion.  Our  information  is  from  ;i 
French  and  not  a  Russian  quarter.  Tlu- 
works,  as  is  known,  are  carried  out  under  a 
protocol  signed  at  Constantinople  by  the 
Grand  Vizier,  again  in  office,  Aali  Pasha,  and 
the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Russia.  One 
great  political  and  religious  difficulty  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  the  Greeks  or  Orthodox, 
profiting  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  exploits 
at  Acre  and  the  decline  of  French  inlluence, 
not  only  took  possession  of  the  Lamp  Gallery, 
but  in  1S08  reconstructed  the  great  dome, 
painting  it  with  Greek  saints,  some  of  whom 
had  been  opponents  of  the  Roman  see,  aiul 
decorating  it  with  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
Latins  claimed  that  the  dome  should  be 
brought  back  to  an  ancient  state  of  Latinity. 
After  political  difficulties  on  this  question, 
culminating  in  the  Crimean  war,  it  was  shown 
that  the  dome  was  again  in  danger,  and 
it  was  arranged  to  pull  it  down  and  rebuild 
it.  So  f.\r  as  bricks  and  mortar  were  con- 
cerned there  was  no  difficulty,  but  the  reli- 
gious ornamentation  was  an  unappeasable 
contest  between  the  rival  ecclesiastics.  ,\fter 
great  delay  the  matter  was  settled  by  personal 
arrangements  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Ottoman 
Porte  acting  as  moderator.  ]\[essrs.  Mauss  and 
Eppinger  have  been  the  respective  architects. 
Fromthe  commencement  of  this  yeartheworks 
have  been  pushed  on  with  great  rapidity, 
80  that  the  completion  has  been  nntir,nnooil. 
The  now  dome  Is  rather  higher  than  the  old 
one,  and  shows  much  better  in  the  view  of 
the  city.  The  cross  was  placed  on  the  dome  by 
the  beginning  of  August,  and  was  uncovered 
on  the  15th,  the  saint's  day  of  the  Emperor 
Kapoleon,  when  a  kind  of  inauguration  took 
place.  The  painting  of  the  interior  of  the 
dome  is  completed,  but  at  the  last  advices 
they  were  waiting  for  the  railings  of  the 
gallery  of  lamps,  which  are  supplied  from 
Paris,  and  also  the  door  of  the  gallery  and 
tlie  door  of  the  dome. 


THE  G.^IETY  THEATRE. 

THIS  theatre,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Strand  "  Musick  "  Hall,  was  opened  on 
Monday  evening  last.  There  has  recently 
been  something  like  a  rage  for  theatre  build 
ing  in  the  metropolis.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years  a  theatre  and  an  amphi- 
theatre have  been  built  in  Holboni,  also 
the  Queen's  in  Long  Acre.  About  a  month 
since  the  Globe,  in  Newcastle-street,  Strand 
was  opened,  and  about  100  or  l.')0  yards 
from  the  same  spot  the  Gaiety  has 
sprung  into  existence.  The  Strand  and  two 
or  three  adjacent  streets  may  be  regarded  as 
the  theatrical  head-quarters  of  the  metro 
polls.  Within  about  200  yards  of  Exeter 
Hall,  there  are  no  less  than  nine  theatres. 
Besides  three  we  have  mentioned  there  are 
the  Adelphi,  Covent  Garden,  Drury-lane,  the 
Olympic,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Strand 
theatres.  About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  all  the  streets  are  crowded 
with  vehicles,  from  the  Dowager's  splendid 
carriage  to  the  cab,  all  waiting  to  take  home 
theatre-goers.  If  speculators  will  go  on 
building  theatres  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
as  they  have  been  doing  recently,  the  streets 
will  have  to  be  widened  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  cabs  and  carriages. 

The  Gaiety  Theatre  just  opened  is  a  novelty. 
Not  only  is  it  a  novelty,  but  it  is  an  excellent 
move  in  an  important  direction.  The  old 
London  theatres  are,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, a  standing  disgrace  to  the  age,  and  only 
one  degree  less  dingv,  stutt'y,  and  uncomfort- 
able than  their  brethren  of  the  same  age  in 
Paris.  Manv  of  the  new  or  partially  new 
ones,  too,  are  little  better  ;  but  to  these  the 
Amphitheatre,  the  Queen's  Theatre,  and  the 


new  Gaiety  stand  out  in  honourable  distinction. 
The  opening  of  the  youngest  of  the  numerous 
family  has  been  heralded  with  such  a  llourish 
of  trumpets,  and  the  theatre  itself  is  in  miinv 
respects  so  good,  tliat  it  deserves  more  thaii 
the  passing  notice  that  buildings  of  its  chiss 
usually  receive,  even  from  journals  devoted, 
like  our  own,  to  constructional  and  artistic 
topics.  As  faras  we  can  call  toniind,  the  Gaiety 
is  the  lirst  theatre  in  this  country  in  which  buV 
alteuipt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  ;  and  wo  suppose 
that  one  reason  that  has  induced  Mr.  Phipps 
to  do  so  in  this  instance  is  that  he  had  to  ap- 
propriate some  portions  of  tlie  Strand  Music 
lliUl,  which  was  Gothic  with  a  vengeance. 
We  luay  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  applicability  of 
Media-val  treatment  to  playliousesi,  but  for 
the  moMU'iit  we  are  merely  concerned  with 
the  new  house  as  it  stands.  Its  tiolhic  cha- 
racter internally  consists  chielly  in  a  series  of 
blunt  pointed  arches  above  the  gallery,  in  the 
clustered  proscenium  columns,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  ornament.  This, 
however,  is  in  itself  a  step  forward,  if  only  in 
the  way  of  protest  against  the  ever-recurring 
abuses  of  theatrical  tradition.  Another  un- 
common, though  not  absolutely  novel  feature 
in  London,  is  the  arrangement  borrowed 
from  the  new  French  theatres  of  the  project- 
ing balcony  with  private  boxes  behind.  This 
balcony  is  in  itself  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  inventions  for  those  of  the  audience 
who  frequent  it,  but  it  cannot  be  disguised 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  it  has  been  in- 
troduced at  a  sacriticn  of  oU  oonalUerations 
oliko  of  comfort  and  convenience  to  fre- 
quenters of  the  pit.  We  attended  both  the 
lirst  and  second  performances,  and  were  care- 
ful to  try  the  effects  of  sight  in  every  part  of 
the  house.  We  found  that  from  the  pit 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  performers 
and  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  scenery  ; 
the  same  defect,  though  from  another  cause, 
manifested  itself  in  the  gallery.  Of  the 
pit  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  first 
lour  benches  is  clear  of  the  balcony, 
and  the  remainder  is  covered  in  by  the 
balcony  and  the  boxes  so  closely  that  a  tall 
man  with  a  hat  on  would  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  stand  iipright.  Another  mistake 
in  the  pit,  as  we  take  it,  is  the  lobby  running 
all  round  it,  whereby  much  valuable  space  is 
lost,  and  the  draughts  are  unpleasantly  in- 
tensified ;  nor  can  wo  believe  that  the  wall 
separating  the  pit  from  the  lobby  is  in  itself  a 
structural  necessity.  In  the  gallery,  which 
is,  by  the  requirements  of  the  Gothic  treat- 
ment of  the  Kquco,  rnisud  to  aiicU  ft  lofty 
elevation  that  the  spectators  obtain  but  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  performance,  both 
sight  and  sound  are  materially  alfocted  by  the 
arches  alluded  to.  These  may  be  in  ixirt  a 
necessity.  It  has  long  been  conceded  that 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  theatre 
building  has  been  to  combine  ftr\ictun)l 
truth  and  strength  with  a  large  and  open 
gallery.  Of  the  boxes,  balcony,  orchestra 
stalls,  and  upper  circle  we  can  only  say  that 
they  are  commodious  and  well  arranged. 
Still  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  pit  and  the  gallery  which  make  a 
house  pay— a  fact  too  habitually  ignored  by 
theatrical  managers  and  architects. 

We  have  seen  several  of  Mr.  Phipps' 
theatres,  and  on  entering  the  Gaiety  we  were 
struck  with  the  great  difference  between  the 
f'eneral  appearance  of  the  new  house  and  those 
with  which  we  were  previously  familiar,  'ilie 
first  imprc.-ision  is  that  of  brilliancy,  the  oecoud 
that  of  restlessness.  Doubtless  this  is  in  some 
degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  style  adojited  ; 
for'Oothic,  except  in  the  han<l8  of  a  nia«ter  ol 
its  resources,  is  wanting  in  rcnose.  But  we 
find  on  examination  that  this  hypothesis  ex- 
plains but  little  of  what,  as  the  evening  ad- 
vances, becomes  more  apparent.  The  more 
the  eye  wanders  round  the  hou«c,  the  more  it 
piisses  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  from  ceiling 
to  column,  the  more  are  we  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
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KUREXS  AND  GOLD. 

N  these  uapcrs  I  have  boon  Irving  to  ihow 
__  generally  what  it  really  i.t  lijttt  in  Irnlh 
distinguishes  old  from  niuderu  art  :  that  it  i* 
not  merely  a  change  in  Btyle  of  art  nnd  exter- 
nal circumstances,  but  a  total  cimngn  :ii  tliv 
principles  of  art  action  and  nictliud  uf  work  ; 
mdeed,  a  complete  reversal  in  the  mroii* 
whereby  a  work  of  art  id  proiluccj.  twiiio 
there  are,  it  is  to  bo  hopcsj,  who  arc  b<^Mn- 

ning  to  see   this,  aud   l!;-    ■• ft  that  a 

work  of  art,  whatever   r  Iw   pro- 

duced by   the   present    ■■  irt  niauu- 

fuotujro,  ond  mat  art  is   vi-rdy   but  anulhcr 
I  name   for  individuality  of  human   action — 
I  that  a  man  can  nu  more  bo  hired  to   iMint  a 
j  picture  for  another,  or   draw  an   outliue  for 
him,  than  he  can  write  a   lvlt<  ;  .    liu 

name  fur  him.     Art  is  handwi  ile- 

rial,  whether   in   a   ]iicturo,  a     -..,,.. .t  a 

painted  tile.  I  admit  thii  to  be  a  harvl  tay- 
ing,  but  the  real  question  i.i,  Is  it  a  true  unc  I 
The  object  of  these  note*  is  to  uruvo  that 
it  is.  Past  art  having,  thercfom.Yr.n  what 
it  was— viz.,   the  result  of   i-  ■    of 

artistic  action,  and   the  art  .  tho 

present  time  being  the  very  n-vur-c  if  lhi«, 
it  becomes,  if  there  be  any  tj-ii'-li  whatever  in 
the  proposition,  a  matter  of  lb'    '  "   inte- 

rest to  single  out  the  few  thin.  left 

to  us  from  that  piu>t,  and  '  ■  -  ulli 

I  all  attention.     Example  .  i»n 

I  precept,  and  1  would   a-'.  at 

[such  buildings  as  St.  P.n.  (ire 

I  commented  on,  and  the   1  iho 

roof  of  it  particularly),  ihu  new  (...I'.juin  oiid 
I  additions  to  Westminster  Abl>ey,  and  at  wh«l 
,  i«  porhnps  the  best  opvciinea  of  Italian  or 
Renaissance  architecture  iu  England,  the 
bamiuet-room,  Whitehall,  or,  a«  il  now  ia, 
the  Chapel  Royal.  Of  counw  il  i»  well 
known  to  evcrj-  reader  nf  this  journal  that 
this  fine  room  is  but  a  pirt,  and  a  very  »in*ll 
part,  of  a  complete  royal  palace,  dengiiMl 
and  planned  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Charlo*  I., 
and  had  it  been  completed  by  the  architect 
it  would  have  been   lieyimJ   •  •   the 

best   anil    most    miLinilii  int  "   a 

whole  in  Europe;  but  tin-  i  .!«  -  ..i..-l  il 
otherwise,  and  it«  architect  had  to  cwnlriit 
himself    with     building      '1     b-nin-'    lhi» 
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lO  CORSESPONUEKX3. 

To  Our  Readers. — "We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readei-s  who  -trill  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

Letters  relating  to  advertisements  and  the  ordinary  but-i 
ness  of  the  Paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR 
31,  TAVISTOCK  STREET,  CO  VENT  GARDEN.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  before  5  o'clock  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


Eeceived.— G.  H.  G.—Vr.  B  — H.  W.  M.  W.  (with  four 
photogrjphs)-W.  HI.— T.  W.  C.--I.  P.  S.— I.  N._G.  H 
and  Co. -W.  P.— G.  R.  T.— G.  H.  S.-W.  B.  S.  and  Sous  — 
W.  D. -I.  H.  H.  andCo— C.  L— -A.  H.  H.— C.  R  A.— 
R.  C. — W,  H.  (Leed-),  with  photograph  of  Almshouses.— 
J.  R-,  jiin.  ;  Your  letter  contains  not  an  atom  of  criticism 
on  Mr.  Moyr  Smith's  drawings. — Messrs.  MT.  and  Co  — 
G.  H.  G.— A.  B.  and  Co.— W.  P.— I.  N.— Messrs.  M'F.— 
S.  H.  G.— W.  P.— H.  ■W. 
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THE  GKOTESQUE  IN  ART. 
To  tli€  Editor  of  the  Buildinq  News. 
SlH, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Statham  lias  so 
completely  refuted  the  apologists  for  grotesque  art 
that  little  need  be  added  save  that  the  majority  of 
your  readers  must  endorse  his  sentiments.  The 
"  grotesque "  in  art  is  both  unfeeling  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  either  of  an 
enlightened  thought  or  Christianity.  Indeed,  is 
it  not  quite  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
latter  ?  Those  who  have  considered  the  circum- 
Btances  and  conditions  of  religious  thought  under 
which  the  "  grotesque  "  arose  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment entertain  Its  admissibility  in  the  present 
day,  but  must   rather  pity  those  who   delight  to 

deslgu    <iua   ciiivo    tk<;    t;a„<,via    ,„^  deformed 

only  fit  embodiments  of  a  religious  terrorism. 
Things  of  the  past  are  oftener  valued  more  in 
the  shade  of  obscurity  than  when  brought  out 
into  strong  relief  by  the  strong  light  of  the 
present ;  at  least,  those  who  expose  them  to  it 
are  their  worst  enemies. — I  am,  &c., 

G.    HUSKISSON   GUILLAUILE. 


HER  MAJESTY'S  THEATRE. 
Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  us  to  explain  to 
your  correspondent  of  last  week  that  the  deco- 
rated box  fronts  from  the  old  house  which  we 
exhioited  at  the  conrcrsazimie  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  were  not  those  to  which  he 
evidently  alludes  in  the  body  of  his  letter  ?  As 
the  explanatory  label  got  mislaid  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  and  as  the  articles  attracted  some 
curiosity,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  in  bringing  forward  the  proscenium  t«o 
years  ago  a  length  of  each  box  front  was  removed. 
On  removing  the  canvas  with  the  existing  deco- 
rations, various  substrata  of  ctnvas,  paper,  paint 
and  distemper  were  found,  and  lastly  a  series  of 
figure  subjects,  painted  on  gold  grounds,  and  in 
very  fair  preservation.  Wo  cleanprl  them,  and 
restored  them  only  where  materially  damaged. 
^\'e  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  anything 
definite  respecting  them,  but  they  must  be  of 
considerable  age— if  not  the  original  decorations. 
They  appear  as  if  painted  in  distemper,  but  wash 
like  oil.  Though  they  possess  considerable  power, 
and  are  altogetherinteresting,  a  similar  treatment 
would  be  inapplicable  at  the  present  day.  The 
surface  canvases,  however,  which  are  similar  in 
treatment_  to  the  remainder  of  the  theatre  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  are  still  in  existence 
(though  very  tender  and  greatly  damaged).  We 
need  scarcely  add  that  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
show  them  to  anyone  who  may  feel  interested 
in  the  matter. — We  are,  &c., 

Gkeen  AND  King. 
23,  Baker-atreefc,  Portman-square,  Dec.  21. 


CONVENT  OE  ST.  MARGARET,  EAST 

GRINSTEAD. 
SlH, — Aa  the  author  of  this  design  is  reputed 
to  be  a  thoughtful  man  and  a  good  draughtsman, 
and  as  he  is  the  chosen  architect  of  what  will  per- 
haps be  the  most  important  building  of  modern 
times— the  Law  Courts— I  turned  to  the  view  of 
St.  Margaret's  Convent  with  much  interest,  expect- 
mg  to  see  evidence  of  ability  of  the  highest  order. 
I  was  greatly  disappointed  ;  and  as  I  think  a 
criticism  of  the  design  may  benefit  the  younger 
portion  of  your  readers,  I  have  jotted  down  the 
particulars  which  chiefly  struck  mo. 

The    centre    apartment,    called    gateway    (N), 
.jPpeara  to  bo  really  a  hall  with  a  doorway  at  each 


end  and  a  small  window.  The  window  appears  to 
be  not  more  than  6in,  wide,  and  what  is  its  use  ? 
If_  light  was  necessary  why  not  a  proper  sized 
window  ?  If  not  required  for  light,  why  any 
window  at  all  ?  It  will  be  seen  in  the  perspective 
that  its  height  from  the  ground  is  about  9ft.,  so 
that  it  can't  be  used  to  look  out  of.  From  this 
hall,  to  the  right,  is  a  passage  about  50tt.  long 
unlighted,  except  something  be  got  from  the 
staircase,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  enclosed. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is  another  passage, 
in  which  for  a  length  of  more  than  50ft.,  forming 
a  right  angle,  there  is  no  li-bt.  The  darkneea  of 
these  passages  would,  of  course,  be  repeated  on 
floors  above.  Attached  to  the  last-named  passage 
is  what  is  called  a  court  (Y),  but  which,  as  it  is 
roofed  and  is  lighted  by  a  window,  is  really  a 
room.  From  it  is  another  dark  passage  leading 
to  coal-cellars  and  water-closets,  the  latter  having 
neither  light  nor  external  ventilation.  Many  of 
the  apartments,  I  notice,  have  no  fireplace.  This  is 
an  especial  hardship  fcr  the  portress.  A  staircase 
is  near  a  class-room,  between  internal  walls  without 
light.  As  a  contrast  to  those  parts  deficient  in 
light,  the  passage  at  end  of  kitchen  has  seven 
windows ! 

The  refectory,  which  is  nearly  70ft.  long,  has 
apparently  only  two  windows — one  in  the  gable, 
the  other  in  a  recess  at  side.  The  dais,  which  is 
at  one  end,  though  appropriate,  and  necessary  in 
an  old  baronial  hall,  is  not  required,  and  ought 
not  to  be  in  a  convent  refectory — bad  in  principle 
and  contrary  to  ancient  usage. 

Except  the  gable  windows  the  chapel  appears 
to  be  without  light.  The  grees  to  altar  table  is  a 
notable  point.  The  reformers  of  the  English 
Church  directed  that  the  officiating  clergyman 
should  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Communion  table, 
and  such  until  recently  was  the  universal  usage, 
but  the  ritualists  prefer  the  Romish  practice,  and 
to  compel  rerruui„,j-  „.u),,,„t,„  t,o  do  the  same 
gave  no  standing  room  at  the  side  of  tne  lauie. 
The  great  numler  of  steps  now  put  to  the  com- 
munion table  is  at  variance  not  only  with  Protes- 
tant custom  but  the  ancient  practice.  It  is  one 
of  those  points  in  which  ritual^ta  out-Rome  Rome 
herself. 

As  the  coal  cellar  comes  nest  to  the  scullery  I 
should  have  expected  to  see  a  doorway  leading 
from  one  to  the  other  instead  of  this.  To  get  from 
one  side  of  the  wall  to  the  other  the  servant  or 
sister  will  have  to  go  a  roundabout  way  in  the 
open  air.  The  "  knives,"  too,  I  should  have  thought 
would  be  better  opening  from  scullery. 

In  the  perspective  the  roof  of  lean-to  to  the 
left  is  strangely  out  of  drawing.  The  greater  part 
of  the  drawing  is  shown  finishing  under  the  eaves 
of  the  higher  roof,  but  the  end,  which  looks  as  if 
meant  to  represent  a  hip,  though  the  angle  is 
wrong,  runs  up  into  the  higher  roof.  This  could 
not  be  in  e.^ecution.  The  higher  roof  I  refer  to 
is  high  indeed.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the 
roof  I  judge  to  be  about  2oft.  ;  the  span  is  about 
22ft.  It  may  be  noticed  in  this  design  the  afl'ec- 
tation  of  construction,  putting  relieving  arches 
over  one-light  windows,  mere  ^!quiu^,o  ,  otk^>  tnree- 
light  windows  have  no  such  arch.  The  high  and 
small  windows  are  surely  not  necessary  to  a  reli- 
gious house  ;  they  give  the  idea  of  gloom,  secresy, 
and  enforced  seclusion.  The  drawing  of  perspec- 
tive appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  wrong.  The 
front  is  almost  in  elevation,  and  with  any  such 
view  possible  the  sides  of  the  buildings  could  not 
show  to  anything  like  the  extent  displayed  in  the 
view.  The  very  conspicuous  turret  has 
no  locus  on  the  plan,  though  so  essential  to 
the  perspective.  The  thing  is  simply  fudged,  it 
appears  to  me.  A  sort  of  inner  doorway  appears 
to  principal  entrance  on  the  perspective,  but  no- 
thing of  the  kind  shows  on  the  plan.— I  am,  &c., 

M. 


[1189.]  CHARGING  FOR  MATERIALS. -WiU  any 
practical  budder  or  builder's  clerk  please  give  me  the  sub- 
.loined  information  ?  After  what  principle  does  he  money 
out  or  charge  for  his  materials?  Admitting  that  he  charges 
less  to  the  trade,  does  he  go  from  a  certain  price  list  either 
of  his  own  or  that  of  Skvring,  Laxton,  or  other  party  '  be- 
cause I  have  s;en  bills  made  out  by  the  same  builder .aoainst 
different  customers  at  as  many  dilferent  rates  for  the  same 
sort  of  goods,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  why  and 
wheref  .re,  especially  as  the  material  supplied  was  under 
the  same  trouble.  Is  it  proper  to  have  an  uniform  rate  and 
keep  to  one  list  and  abate  if  necessary  on  p.aynient  ?  or  is  it 
legal  to  charge  one  man  £5  and  another  £e  for  precisely 
siuidar  articles  ?  A  reply  fi-om  an  experienced  gentleman 
will  oblige. — K.  C. 


[1190.1-KEEPING  BUILDERS' ACCOUNTS  -WiUany 
kind  fnend  in  a  builder's  office  help  me  out  of  adUemma  '  I 
commenced  keeping  a  buUder's  accouutsatthe  beginnin'-of 
tlm  year,  and  have  continued  them  till  now  on  a  principle 
differmg  greatly  from  their  former  fashion.  Now  the  way  in 
which  they  were  previously  kept  was  by  a  ledger,  in  which 
tlie  materials  and  labour  were  entered  from  a  board,  but  not 
priced  out  tUl  the  year's  end  ;  the  bills  were  then  m.ade  out 
against  the  customera  at  prices  varying  greatly  On  the 
bill  bemg  paid  it  was  settled  in  this  ledger  by  two 
large  black  lines  extending  from  corner  to  comer 
and  here  the  bookkeepi^  g  begun  and  ended  Of 
course  no  b  dance  of  cash,  goods,  stock,  profit  .and  loss  or 
any  other  balance  was  made,  .and  the  business  is  consider- 
ably more  than  this  :  not  even  accounts  of  goods  bought 
were  kept.  My  way  of  doing  the  thing  is  to  keep  a  waste 
book  contammg  all  the  matter  of  the  day,  both  inwards 
and  outwards,  cash,  and  everything  else,  balancing  the  cash 
daily  together  with  a  separate  bill  book.  From  the  day 
book  I  journalise  and  arrange  for  the  ledger,  in  which  no 
particulars  are  to  be  seen,  but  .are  referred  to  by  folios 
My  ledger  is  double,  and  in  it  are  debited  and  credited  tuice 
over  all  the  journal  entries  ;  I  make  frequent  trial  balances 
and  from  the  nature  of  this  double  entry  all  my  debits  and' 
all  my  credits  equal  each  other.  I  propose  at  the  yeai-'s 
end  to  make  a  final  balance,  close  the  ledger,  and  prove  the 
books,  of  course  showing  the  profit  of  the  year's  proceeds 
This  is  allkept  up  regularly,  and  yet  my  friends  say  it  is  all 
nonsense,  and  that  the  old  way  is  practical  and  quite  right. 
Please,  therefore,  insert  this  for  pubUcopiniou. — P.\ris 


[1191] -SECTIONS  AND  SCANTLINGS.— Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  would  kindly  inform  me  what  are  the 
best  sections  and  proper  scanthugs  for  wood  and  iron  gir- 
ders to  carry  the  floor  of  a  lecture  hall  y6ft.  wide,  girders 
to  be  12ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre ;  headway  is  a  con- 


[119-2.1-DAMPPROOF  BRICK  WALL-Caii  any  oj 
your  correspondents  inform  me  if  there  is  any  really  effec- 
tual method  of  making  an  ordin.ary  uncemented  9in.  ex- 
ternal brick  wall  exposed  to  the  south  and  west  damp  proof  ' 
Many  preparations  are  advertised,  but  few  of  them  are  suc- 
cessful. 1  should  be  very  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  could 
give  me  a  preparation  which  they  have  proved  to  be  effec- 
'""^      A  Subscriber. 


tual.- 


[1193.]— GLUE.— How  can  I  prevent  glue  cracking  aa  it 
does  when  very  dry,  thereby  causing  objects  fastened 
together  with  it  to  fall  asunder? — Joiner. 


[1194,1-RESTORING  OIL  PAINTINGS. -Does  var- 
nishing injure  oil  paintings  ?  I  want  to  clean  one  or  two, 
and  have  been  advised  to  wash  and  varnish  them.  Can 
any  subscriber  advise  a  safer  mode  of  proceeding  ?— Louis  J. 


Iitterconimuiiitatiou. 


NOTICE.  —As  several  mistakes  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  figiirea  and  formulEe  in  "  lutercommunication," 
conespondent3  are  respectfully  requested  to  write  as 
le^^ibly  aa  possible,  and  to  write  on  ouly  one  aide  of  the 
paper.  Questions  should,  if  possible,  have  sliort  gene- 
lie  namca  put  to  thtem,  for  the  purpo-se  of  reference  and 
indexing.  Answers  slioultl  alwaya  have  the  corre- 
sponding number  and  name  of  the  questions  prefixed 
to  thoiu. 

QUESTIONS. 

[IISS.I-NKW  COLLEGE  AT  BEDFORD.—Some  tirao 
ago  I  Brivv  iii  the  Builping  NEwsa  design  for  a  new  college 
al  Bcdfurd.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  same  ia  built,  and 
if  8o  if  any  of  your  coirespondGutj  can  give  me  any  infor- 
mation about  itj— C.  P.  E. 


[1195.]— HARD   TRANSPARENT  VARNISH.  —  Can 

anyone  inform  me  if  there  is  any  varnish  applicable  to 
Stevens's  wood  stains,  transparent,  yet  hard  enough  to 
protect  the  wood.— A  Stainer. 

[11?6.] -SOLIDIFYING  MARBLE.— Can  any  reader  o. 
the  Building  News  advise  me  as  to  the  beat  method  of 
solidifying  marble  after  it  baa  been  pounded,  or  of  incorpo- 
rating a  mixture  of  marbles  of  uneven  qualities  so  as  to 
foira  a  sabstauce  that  might  be  used  as  terra  cotta ?  — 
jEsocrxAPrus. 


[1197.]-BRICK  AND  PIPE  SEWERS  IN  LAND.— 
Will  any  of  your  professional  readera  kindly  state  their 
mode  of  constructing  brick  and  pipe  sewers  in  bog  land  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  or  otherwise?  Having  no  solid  fonn- 
dation  from  2Qf&.  to  50fb.  deep,  what  means  were  employed 
to  procure  a  proper  foundation,  and  if  such  means  were 
etrectual?-C.  E. 


[1193.]- EAVES  RIGHTS. —The  eaves  of  A. 'a  house 
project  6in.  on  B.'s  ground,  and  ha^s  been  exercised  for  23 
years.  Has  B.  a  right  to  remove  the  eaves  of  A.'s  roof,  or 
build  a  wall  close  to  its  wall  aud  above  the  eaves?  One 
surveyor  states  that  A.  has  a  right  to  the  drip  of  his  eaves. 
Another  surveyor  says  B.  has  a  right  to  build  perpendicular 
from  the  extent  of  his  ground  at  bottom.  Will  some  one 
explain  this  difference  of  opinion,  or  refer  me  to  some 
decision  thereon  ?  which  will  oblige — W.  F.  Varnev. 


[1199.]— ENGINE  FOUNDATIONS.  ~I  am  getting  in 
some  foundations  for  a  steam  hammer,  and  have  been  in- 
formed that  something  must  bo  put  between  the  bedplate 
of  the  hammer  aud  the  concrete  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of 
cushion  to  deaden  the  weight  of  the  blow.  Can  any  of 
your  coiTes pendents  give  me  their  own  experience  on  the 
subject?  An  early  reply  will  greatly  oblige,  as  I  have 
already  got  the  concrete  nearly  np  to  the  proper  level.— A 
Young  Contractor, 


[1200.]  -STRENGTH  OF  IRON  CYLINDERS.-I  wkh 


to  ascertain  the  strength  of  a 
wrought  iron  cylinder,  of  the  di- 
mensions shown  in  the  figure,  to 
resist  steam  pressuro.  The  height 
of  the  c>'linder  is  4ft.  3in.,  and  it  is 
ma'Ie  of  the  best  boiler  plate. 
What  would  bo  the  bursting  pres- 
sure, aud  liow  would  the  cylinder 
fail  ?  Would  the  cuds  be  blown 
out,  or  the  metal  rix)ped  open  along 


(^he  seams  ? — Fitter. 
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[1201.1-SCARFING  TIMBER.  -  WoiUd  one  of  voiir 
subscriber  to  "  luterconiniuDication  "  give  me  a  sketch  in 
your  next  numbsr  of  the  best  way  of  scarSug  two  balf 
balks  of  memel,  12in.  by  6in.  ?  Tliey  are  ijiteudtd  to  be 
used  in  supporting  the  floor  of  a  warehouse  :  no  support 
can  be  allowed  neaier  than  oft.  on  each  side  of  the  joint  — 
A  CuxsTAST  Taker  OP  THE  "  Bf  II.DINO  News  " 


[1202.1 -DERRIUK  CRANE  —I  should  be  extremely 
grateful  to  anyone  who  wonM  let  nie  know  what  shoiild  be 
the  scantlings  of  the  post,  jib,  and  tie  of  a  derrick  trane  to 
lift  up  to  one  ton  and  a  half  I  have  some  good  sound 
D.intzic  timber,  but  cannot  a&brd  to  buy  oak  for  the  pur- 
po5o.— Wharfinger. 


[1203.1-BROWN  INK.— Can  anyone  r<!<»mn,„nd  mo  » 
good  rich  brown  ink,  which  will  not  fade?  I  used  some 
about  twelve  months  since  described  as  indelible  brown 
but  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  c.ille<l  invisible,  as  lines 
whicli  I  then  made  irith  it,  strong  and  dark,  are  now 
scarcely  perceptible, — Nemo. 

[1204.1-GILDlNG  ON  WOOD. -I  shall  be  glad  if  some 
one  can  inform  me  of  some  description  of  gold  that  can  bo 
applied  with  the  brush.  I  am  acquainted  vvith  liessemcr'a 
gold  paint,  which  I  do  not  like.  I  wish  to  have  something 
that  wiU  be  equal  in  effect  to  gilding  with  gold  leaf.— AuuE 


[120o.]— STEARIN  E.-Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  of  the  best  method  of  preserving  planter  casta  from  soil- 
ing »  1  am  aware  that  steariue  is  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
do  not  know  how  to  apply  it.— Puster. 


[1206.] -FAMILY  VAULTS. -Will  some  of  your  corre- 
spondenu  kindly  inform  me  what  is  considered  the  best 
arrangement  for  a  family  vault  for  a  cemetery  or  church- 
yard :  aud  what  is  the  best  method  of  providing  for  inter- 
ment therein  ?  1  presume  the  vault  should  be  accessible  by 
steps  (ordinarily  covered  with  a  flag  or  lauding),  at  the  foot 
of  which  would  be  placed  the  vault  proper,  leaving  a 
passage  3ft.  wide,  with  the  shelves  on  either  side,  say 
2ft.  Sin.  wide,  the  length  being  about  "ft.  I  should  be 
particularly  obliged  if  some  one  of  your  experienced  corre- 
spondents would  kindly  give  mo  some  hints  on  the  matter 
aud  oblige— A  CossCAM  Subscriber. 


(1207.]-SEA  WALLS,  &c.-Plea36  inform  me  why  it  is 
that  m  sea  walls  (piers,  ic),  the  batter  is  always  taken  off 
the  face  of  the  stones  laid  horizontally,  while  in  ordinary 


n  ji^^i'i'scribing  the  ou'er  circle  and  the  diagonaU  A  D 
U  C  intensecting  at  the  centre  O.  Blwct  O  B  «t  K,  and  (i 
E  "ill  be  the  radial  re  piiraL  Th« 
a  doinonstnilion  is  this  :  Draw  O  F 
parallel  to  A  B  or  C  D,  and  bi«-cUu» 
B  1>  at  F.  Now  as  tijo  «rea»  of 
cirvles  aie  as  the  ar«.u  of  ihoir  cir 
oumncribiug  «<lunrwi,  tUst  i«,  u  llie 
muaros  of  their  diaiuet«r«,  and  O  II 
espial  to  twice  O  K,  u  the  dianietor  of 
the  inner  circle,  llie  area  of  the 
outer  circle  is  to  the  area  of  the 
.  ,  n  .  -  n  „    'uuer  circle  as  the  niuani  of  B  I)  u 

to  the  square  of  0  B ;  but  the  «,uar«  of  b'  I)  i,  e^,".    I, 
four  timea  1 10  .>|uare  of  B  F,  or  of  it,  o.|ual  O  F  ;  and  the 

»  [■ ,  or  to  t»  ICO  the  »<|nare  of  U  P ;  tlieroforo  the  «iiLiro  of 

outer  circle  is  consequently  equal  to  twice  Iho  an»  of  tbg 
inner  circle. -Jo.s.  S.  Davies,  L«di.  ■>  "^  o'  "■« 

thl,'HM,'r''''i'*i  ''•."'° ,«'>»"  of  the  outer  circle,  de«:rll« 
!v  i  ^  »'";■  "S'"  •■■'".''8'»  A  C  B,  having  the  Mm  A  C.  C  II. 
which  subteiid  the  right  angle,  e,mal  to  each  other.  With 
centre  Aaud  radius  A  f  describe  the  inner  cir».lo.  Then 
shall  the  area  of  the  space  lietwcon  the 
circles  lie  oiiual  to  the  atV'a  of  the  inner 
circle,  aud  they  shall  each  of  thoiii  lie 
eiu.il  to  half  the  area  of  the  outer 
circle.  Let  A  B  =  r,  aud  A  C  =  p  ; 
then  area  of  outer  circle  =  ir  r',  aud 
area  of  inner  circle  =  r  ri».  Theiw- 
fore,  the  area  of  B|>aoo  between  the 
:.  .  ■  iT  .  „  «'":lo<'  =  ir(r"  — ri»).  Because  A  C  B 
IS  a  right  angle  C  B=  =  A  B>  -  A  C?  =  r>  -  r'^  there-  , 
fore  TT  C  Ba  =  ,r  (r=  -  r.») ;  that  is  lo  «.y,  the  anja  of  Uie  ! 
space  in  question  is  equal  to  a  circle  wlioeo  radius  is  the 
length  of  the  hue  B  C,  and  is  also  o  jual  to  the  arwi  of  the  ' 
inner  circle,  for  by  construction  A  C  =  B  C.  But  these  I 
t«o  e.jual  arwis  aro  together  ciiual  to  the  aroa  of  tlie  ou!«r 
circle,  therefore  they  are  each  equal  to  half  ita  arl^a  - 
Pcrlix. 

(1163.]— I  think  the  following  demonstrates  what  "  C  K 
O    requires  in  question  1103  .—Draw  the  diameter  A  E  C    I 
of  the  circle  ;  at  the  centre  E  erect  tlie  jioriiendiculor  E  B  • 
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Retaining  Wall.  Sea  Wall, 

retaining  walls  it  is  got  by  laying  the  bed  of  the  stones  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  batter  on  the  face.— Ixqlirer. 


[10SO]--RErAINING  WALLS.-<'X  +  T"  cannot  have 
reduced  the  equations  for  rectangular  walls  given  in  mv 
last  communication,  or  he  would  have  found  thit  the 
thickness  for  stability  is  not  twice  that  for  eqiiihbriuni  ■ 


:G 


for,  in  the  equation  for  equilibrium  O  =  h  w  x  x 

/  SO' 
y  ijr^  1  and  in  that  for  stability  0  =  h  w  i  x 

equivalent  =0  =  hwiXi'),  x=     1/.I0      ] 

-''  »   hw 

of  the_  wall  with  triangular  sectioa,  his  formula 

con'ect.    For  equilibrium,  D  =     4  / 

doabled  for  stability,  and  not  the  thickness  of  the  waU  - 
J.  L. 


WH 


;  for  stabiJity,  D 


join  B  A,  and  bisect  it  iu  U  ;  join  II  E,  which  will  bo  tho 
radmsof  Hie  inner  circle.    This  I  can  provo,  if  nxiuiivd. 

^  [Answers  to  thia  question  have  nl?o  be«n  rccoivwl  fnun 
J.  T.,  '  "  Jack-plane/'  "  F.  C,"  *•  Henry  Carter,"  "  Jos. 
A    Davi3,  Ltwda,"  "Xjx,"  *' J.  Battyo,  ■_':.,  Urazcnowiilreet. 
Manchester,"  **A.  S.,  Lincoln."— Ed,  B  N  J 


[Ue-il-SUPERFIClAti   MEASUREMENT. —To  find 
saperficial  area  of  E^  construct  tho  square  A  B  D  C  by 
'"    ^  "       ""  drawing    liiic^    from    contry    tilj 

I  \.'  \   centre  of  each  cir^,■i^).     It  will  bo 

I        A  ]  a        I  eeeii  that  the  lunRth  of  any  Hide 

/  of  the  inBcribccI  (V|UAro,  being 
twice  tho  radius  of  any  one  of 
the  given  circltw,  uill  L'ljiud  tho 
ct>mmnn  dinm«t4;r  of  tho  Lirck-  ; 
alno  that  four  quadnuits  of  tlio 


in: 

cnnM 


watct 

that •  : 

that  .i 
aUiut  ! 

I 


liiUuii.      If  tti  ' 

quirvd  from  li 
iiuantii\  <■{  I 
wlitfrc  : 

whiclj  . 
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'  circles  arcinftcriln-Hj  in  ttietquaro 
/  A  B  D  C  ;  but   thu  arci  of  fy>\ir 


The  overturning  force  must  be  in  all  cases 


[1127.]— GUINEAS. -"E.  P."  is  not  quite  right  in  his 
explanation  of  the  legend  on  the  rererse  of  George  III.'s 
guineas.  As  it  stands  on  the  coin  it  is  *'  M.  B.  F  et  II  Rex 
F.  B.  B.  et  L.  D.  S.  K.  I.  A.  T.  et  E.  ;"  this  is  meant 
to  suggest  "Alaguaj  Britannia^,  Fraucite,  et  Hiborniee 
Rex ;  Fidei  Defeuaor,  Brvnsvirensiset  Lunenburgensis  Dvx ; 
Sacri  Roman!  Imperii  Archithesavrariva  et  Elector;" 
f.*-.  "  (George  D.  G.)  King  of  Grciit  Britain,  France,  aud 
Ireland ;  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;  Duke  of  Bnuiswick  and 
Lunenburg;  Arch-Treasurer  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  Elector."  The  crown  of  Charlemagne,  which  is  on  a 
Email  inescutcheon  on  the  fourth  quarter  of  tho  shield,  is 
the  symbol  of  the  office  of  Arch-Treasurer  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empii-e.  Obscure  as  abbreviations  often  are,  I 
think  the  hoight  of  obscurity  has  been  reached  by  this 
ridiculous  kgend. — J.  H.  51. 


quadmnti  equal  tho  arua  of  one 
circle ;  thoreforo.  the  aroa  of 
the  square  A  B  D  C,  loss  tho  area  of  one  circle,  equals  tho 
area  of  E.  The  area  of  a  circle  in  obtaine^l  by  multiplrlng 
tho  squire  of  tho  diameter  by  .7864  ;  honoo  wo  haro— 
(jsft.  —  (fi^ft.  X  .73511  =  7  '^^^*-.  =^,»*^-«.o^  K.  wl'«n  tho 
common  uiamot^jr  of  tlie  circles  is  oft.  Again— ij.yiu.  — 
(3  S^^in.  X  -TSM)  =  2,63tn-  =  the  aroa  of  E,  when  tho 
common  diamotoroftho  circles  is  3ji». — JlKiiiitiitT  PBri;a>*, 
Soho  Hill,  Birmingham. 

[1165.]— I>et  A  B  C  D  be  the  centres  of  four  ojual  circle*. 
It  is  re  I ui red  t*!  find  tho  area  of  tho  nii'^trL-foil  E.  tho 
radius  of  the  circles  boing  3ft.  Join  A  B.  A  C,  CD,  D  B 
Thoae  linei  pvsa  through  tho  points  of  contact  of  ttio 


[1129.]— TRIANGLES.— "W.  J-  C,"  in  yoora  of  tho 
IStb,  tells  us  that  the  sign  °  is  used  in  land  Burreying  to 
express  links.  I  beg  to  say  it  is  no  such  thing,  and  that 
links  are  always  written  down  by  themselves  in  whole 

numbers.  The  sign 
K   ,        f^      y^        *,  in  the  surveyor's 

X    S  CO    ^''^'^  ^^^^  ^'  ' 

•  *    \J  \   v-^,     think,     tjomotjmoi 

ust;d  to  denote  sta 
tious  on  the  survey,  the  crossings,  intersections,  and  meet- 
ings of  lines,  and  so  also  the  accompanying  signs.  Besides, 
"It.  F."  himself  says  that  ho  meant  feet.— Robev  Carpen- 
ter, Great  Marluw. 


I 

T 


[11G3.]— AREAS  OF  CIRCLES.  —  Your  correspondent 
'■  C.  E.  O."  may  find  tl:o  radius  of  tho  smaller  or  inner 
circle  that  he  requires  as  follows :  -  Draw  the  e-^uare  ABC 


circles,   so  that  A  B 
quadrant. 


<ubicfoct.-W.  W. 

f!TJ7.J-nH 
liold  kimlUr  In 


is  a  sqnnro ;  and  A  F  0  !■< 


.  Area  of  £  : 


:ADCD-?f>^ 


=  30  —  11.1573 

=  2I.H'i-.-ift.  appn>ximatoly.— n.  C  R  - 

[116.'>.]— Multiply  tho  Miu.vru  of  th't  diamot«r  by  0.2l|i^. 

The  area  of  E  is  clearly  e<i)UAl  to  tho  area  of  tfio  MiiiAre 

A  B  C  D,  mintu  tho  area  of  tho  circlo  :  or  E  »  d'  —  d'  x 

.;s:4  =  d'  X  (I  —  .7)>5I)  =  d»  x  O.-.'Uti.— J.  A-  D. 

f  Anawcrs  Ixave  oIm  bcvn  received  from  "  D.,  Wevmouth," 
"Jos.  A.  DavU,  Ixt.iU."  "J.  T."  "  U.  C.  B.,-  "Mx,"  "A. 
S,  Lincoln.'— Ed.  B  X.J 


(U'l  '-VAVIVn  -"T: 


(1160.J— TEST    FOR    POHTLAN*!)    CEMENT.  -  R 
waslied  grit  being  the  compound  tn  mix  with  txst  IV>rll  >.■ 
cement,  onu  .sixth  of  the  last  named  fur  )  lock*,  ouo-lburtd 
fur  paving,  and  rhoroughly  hci,  it  U  coublacd  forlOitUiS  lo 
.11  y  fehap«. — Jaxcs  Saxbt. 
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ness  and  depth.    This  method  has  been  a^lopted  in  Tooley- 
Btreet,     Southwark.        The    other   and    more    frequently 

/=-/c./.  p-ics 


adopted  method  consists  in  merely  placing  the  paving 
stones  in  a  canted  position  in  their  beds,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
This  method  forms  a  series  of  ledges,  or  steps,  which  eecures 
a  good  foothold. — A  Man  in  the  Streets. 


[11S6.]-THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND  NUISANCES. 
— I  suppsoe  "  F.  E."  could  make  anyone  pay  for  vtsxatiously 
interfering.  He  will,  however  probably  find  the  inspector 
in  the  right;  at  least,  such  was  the  case  with  me  a  short 
time  back. — B. 


WATER    SUPPLY    AND    SANITARY 
MATTERS. 

FiLTER-VAXa  FOR  Tndia.— The  X'l '  cf /  speaks  iu  favour- 
able terms  of  a  new  invention  for  supplying  troops  on  the 
march  in  India  with  good  water.  The  Commander  in- 
Chief  recently  inspected  the  vehicles,  which  are  light, 
compact,  easy  of  draught,  and  filled  by  means  of  a  pump 
and  hose  near  the  driver's  seat.  The  water  is  drawn  off  for 
use  after  passing  through  the  filtering  apparatus.  Each 
van  is  capable  of  conveying  and  filtering  1,000  gallons  of 
water  per  diem.  Messrs.  E.  II,  Bayley  and  Co.,  of  New- 
ingtoa  Causeway,  are  the  manuf;rctnrers. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  ^e  members  of  the  Guar- 
dian Termanent  Building  Society  was  held  at  Bristol  on 
Tiiursday  week,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Jas.  Derhara, 
chairman  of  tlie  board  of  directora.  From  the  directors' 
report  for  the  past  year  it  appears  that  the  total  cash 
receipts  amount  to  £19,-136.  as  against  £17,1*27  lis.  7d.  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  £15,582  l.Ss.  2d.  in  the  year  1S6G. 
During  the  year  the  directors  have  h.id  the  accounts  of  the 
society  for  the  triennial  period  ending  October  31,  1S67 
carefully  investigated.  After  making  due  provision  f.u- 
fnU»-o  o»i,«^.«,  v^  ^poot  ^  -"-*:r.o.  share.v  the  net  profit 
realised  during  the  three  years  amounts  to  £l,i2Z  i  is  ,  iinn 
the  large  sum  of  £S41  6s.  9d.  has  been  appropriated  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  shareholders  of  all  classes  iu  accordance 
with  rule  SI.  The  residue,  amounting  to  £281  43  "d,,  has 
been  added  to  the  guarantee  fund  formed  in  1805,  which 
now  amounts  to  £368  IPs.  3d.  ;  and  during  the  seven  years 
of  the  society's  existence  no  loss  whatever  has  "l^^eu 
sustained,  and  consequently  the  guarantee  fund  rijmaina 
intact. 


STAINED  GLASi!. 

Thkough  the  munificence  of  a  lady  residing  in  New  Brighton 
a  handsome  stained  glass  window,  ot  rather  set  of  four  win 
dows,  has  recently  been  placed  iu  St.  James's  Church,  New 
Brighton.  They  together  renresen'u  the  Ascension  of 
Christ ;  the  artlit  being  Mr.  Camm,  of  Smethwick,  near 
Birmingham. 

A  stained  glass  window  has  been  erected  in  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Batley.  The  win- 
dow is  in  plan  of  the  Decorated  period,  consisting  of  five 
principal  compartments,  and  a  inagnificent  wheel  tracery 
has  been  filled  with  rich  stained  glass  liy  Mes.rs.  O'Connor, 
of  Berners  street,  London.  The  artists  have  taken  one 
idea  as  the  motive  of  design  for  the  whole  window,  viz., 
"  The  Love  of  Children,"  as  shown  in  our  Lord's  teaching. 
In  the  principal  part  of  the  centie  light  is  a  life-size  repre- 
eentation  of  the  *'  Good  Shepherd  "  leading  into  the  fold  a 
Btray  sheep.  He  holds  the  wicket  open,  looking  down 
with  benignity  on  the  sheep  whom  he  is  specially  tending, 
and  whom  tliu  other  sheep  are  hastening  to  welcome.  The 
ground  is  strewn  with  flowers,  and  the  evening  sky  is 
lighted  up  with  stars-  Ti.o  pi^;ture  is  ensnrinea  in  a  (Vt.i., 
composed  of  the  \ine  fruit  and  fiilia;-'e  which  also  encloses 
a  most  richly  designed  quatiefoil  at  the  base  composed  of 
a  lily  worked  into  a  cro^s.  In  the  upper  part  of  tlie  aaino 
compartment  is  also  a riclily  jewelled  mosaic  cross  within  a 
TCBJca.  In  the  two  compai-tmeuts  on  the  dexter  side  of 
this  is  a  very  large  and  bold  group  representing  the  Nati- 
vity and  the  visit  of  the  worshipping  Magi  or  wise  men. 
In  the  two  compartments  on  the  sinister  side  the  group 
represented  is  that  of  little  children  brought  to  our  Lord. 
Both  these  groups  are  sumionnted  by  very  rich  mosaic 
shrine  work  founded  upon  ancient  examples  in  Wcstmin- 
6ter  Abbty.  The  grand  tracery  is  filled  with  a  treatment 
of  our  Lord  in  glory,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  and  a  host 
of  angels  with  musical  instruments  and  palm  branches,  i-c. 
The  window  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Sheard,  the 
architect  of  the  church,  in  memory  of  his  daughter. 


LEGAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

■Workme.n's  Time.— A  ca=e  of  consi.lerable  interest, 
though  only  involving  a  small  sum  (Is  2d),  was  brought 
before  Mr.  Blanshard,  iu  the  North  Shields  County  Court, 
on  the  17thin.st.  A  joiner,  named  Lumsdon,  summoned 
Mr.  Addison  Potter,  of  Willington  Q.iay,  for  tlie  recovery 
of  the  sum  mentioned  :  and  as  solicitors  were  employed  on 
er.ch  side- Mr.  Wheldon  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  IL  A. 
Ad.imson  for  tlie  defence— it  was  the  principle  rather 
than  the  value  of  the  money  involved  that  was  contested 
It  was  thi3:-Tho  plaintiff,  with  some  other  men,  had 
Ijecn  engaged  iu  out  door  joiner  work  iu  Mr.  Potter's 
fictory,  and  a  day's  work  in  such  circumatanccs  is  from 
daylight  to  dark.  Mr.  Potter  has  a  workshop  where  joiner 
work  goes  on  before  daylight  and  after  dark  by  gas,  or 
from  six  to  six.  The  plaintiff,  with  some  other  men,  had 
been  working  iu  the  open  air;  but  between  two  and  thieo 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  material  necessary  to  keen 
them  employed  ran  short,  and  the  foreman  of  the  joiners 
told  the  plaintiff  he  must  go  into  the  workshop  and  get 
some  doors  ready.  He  went,  but  at  dark  ho  knocked  oif. 
ftext  morning  he  rtturncd,  but  there  was  no  employment 
loT  him,  and  he  had  to  go  home.  He  summoned  Mr. 
rotter  for  the  quartet  day  he  lost.    The  judge  maintained 


that  he  was  entitled  to  it.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
plaintiff  was  employed  njiou  a  definite  class  of  work,  viz., 
in  the  open  air,  the  time  for  which  was  from  daybreak  to 
dark;  and  the  defendant  having  failed  to  keep  him  sup- 
plied with  material,  it  did  not  entitle  him  to  oidL>r  him 
into  ihe  workshop  to  get  ready  material  that  should  have 
been  got  ready  for  him,  except  iu  the  time  for  which  ho 
had  been  working  previously.  He  gave  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff  with  costs,  and  his  day's  pay  as  a 
witness. 

Well  Sinking. — James  Chattertov  v.  William  God 
D.ARD. — In  this  case,  tried  before  the  Cheadale  County 
Court,  £3  6j.  was  claime<l,  the  balance  of  an  account  for 
well  sinking.  Mr.  C.  J.  Blagg  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Bagshaw  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  is  a  well 
siaker,  residing  near  Froghall,  and  the  defendant  is  a  sub- 
contractor on  the  work  now  in  progress  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  new  college  at  Deustone.  The  plaintiff  wa^ 
employed  at  Denstone  by  the  defendant  in  July  last  to 
sink  a  well,  a  portion  of  the  sides  of  which  gave  way  after 
tlio  sinking  had  proceedfd  a  certain  depth,  on  which  the 
defendant  i-efuaed  to  pxy  the  plaintiff  the  balance  now  sued 
for.  The  chief  question  involved  was  whether  the  falling 
in  arose  from  the  plaintiff's  fault  in  not  lu-operly  cm  bing 
(i.e.,  supporting  by  circular  wooden  frames)  tlie  sides  of 
the  well  as  the  sinking  progressed,  or  whether  it  arose  from 
the  defendant's  neglect  in  not  duly  providing  the  uejcssary 
curbs  as  they  were  wanterl  After  listening  to  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  on  either  side  of  a  teclinical  character,  his 
Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

TheVall'kof  Written  Contracts. — At  the  Clerken- 
well  County  C'uurt  on  Wediiesrlay  week,  the  ca^e  of 
TrattltH  v.  Bariett  was  heard.  This  was  an  action  brought 
by  a  joint  r  to  recover  £20  133.  Cd  from  James  Barrett,  of 
St.  John's  Park,  Upper  Holloway.  The  defendant,  a  specu 
lating  builder,  had  employed  plaintiff'  on  several  occasions  to 
make  staircises.  In  January  last  he  employed  plaintiff  to 
put  staircases  into  two  houses,  and  payment  for  th^se  gave 
rise  to  the  dispute.  Plaintiff  said  the  defendant  had 
agreed  to  pay  the  measurement  value  for  the  work,  which 
was  £62,  while  defendant  alleged  that  there  was  a  verbal 
contract  between  them  that  the  whole  work  should  come 
to  £45,  which  he  had  paid.  The  £45  was  pafd  by  instal- 
ments, and  receipts  were  put  in  to  show  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  defendaLit  to  pay  the  money  hy  instalments  as 
the  work  progressed.  Plaintiff,  who  contradicted-  himself 
continually  on  cross  examination,  admitted  that  verbal 
contracts  had  existed  in,  respect  to  other  jobs,  but  denied 
that  there  was  any  conttact  iu  this  case.  DefeU'^ant,  on 
being  put  into  the  box,  said  that  there  was  a  verbal  con- 
tract, ami  ■^^'-^-'1  *i.nt.  b^  never  gave  a  man  a  job  in  his 
hfe  without  hxmg  a  price,  altUoirgTi  no  o^ia™  .«aJA 
written  contracts.  His  Honour  gave  jvidgraent  for  the  de- 
fendant, believing  that  there  wai  a  Verbal  contract,  but 
ho  refused  costs,  as  defeutlant,  by  making  a  written 
contract,  might  have  saved  all  ttio  expense  and  trouble 
that  had  accrued  from  this  action.  Defendants  couneel 
here  urged  that  the  objection  to  written  contracts  was, 
that  they  had  to  be  stamped.  His  Honour  said  the  cost  of 
the  stamp  would  have  been  sixpence,  and  as  the  defendant 
thought  to  be  economical,  ho  must  take  the  consequences. 


I  iffia  oLalile. 


A  fine  arts  exhibition  ia  to  take  place  at  Munich 
during  next  year. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake's  art  library,  one  oE  the 
test  in  existence,  has  been  purchased  for  the 
National  Gallery,  where  it  is  intended  trj  form  a 
reading-room,  iu  the  place  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
Library. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  writes  to  us  to  say  that  he  is 
not  cue  of  the  new  sub-committee  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Assopi^f.v."  *"- *'^o  imnrnvement  of  pro- 
fessional education,  as  stated  by  us  last  week. 

It  is  stated  by  the  AUienreum  that  Mr.  Disby 
Wyatt  13  shortly  to  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. 

The  situation  of  gas  examiaer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  is  vacant.  The  salary  is  £500 
per  annum.  Testimonials  and  applications  are  to 
be  forwarded  on  or  before  January  i,  1S69. 

The  trustees  of  the  new  chapel  to  be  built  at 
Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  met  on  Monday  last,  and 
after  much  patient  consideration  decided  upon 
selecting  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Will- 
cox,  of  Bath,  architects.  The  competition  was 
advertised  lately  in  the  Building  News,  and  no 
fewer  than  eighty  competitors  entered  the  lists. 

The  railway  whistle,  says  the  Lecant  HaraM,  is 
at  length  to  be  heard  in  Persia.  A  combination 
of  Eoglish  capitalists  has  received  from  the  Shah 
a  concession  giving  them,  f.ir  twenty  years,  the 
exclusive  light  to  construct  railways  iu  the 
country  ;  and  last  week  Mr.  Salomans,  an  a-jent 
of  the  concess-onaires,  passed  through  Pera 
on  his  way  to  Teheran,  to  break  ground  at  once 
with  a  short  .six-mile  line  from  the  capital  to  the 
suburban  village  of  Rey  (Shah  Abd-ul-Azai),  a 
famous  weekly  re.sort  of  pious  Tehcranlees.  Tlio 
ground  has  already  been  surveyed,  and  the  report 
of  the  engineer  employed  estimates  that  the  line 
may  be  coDStructed  and  stocked  for  a  sum  con- 
siderably under  £10il, 000,  on  which  the  passenger 
traffic  of  some  40,000  devotees  a  week  will,  he 
reckons,  yield  a  remunerative  dividend — exclu- 
sively of  an  8  per  cent,  guarantee. 


The  Sussex  memorial  to  Cobden  has  just  been 
completed.  It  is  sittuated  near  Midhurst,  and 
takes  the  form  ot  a  plain  obelisk  of  sandstone 
rock.  Sift,  in  height.  In  plain  bold  lettens,  cut 
in  on  one  side  of  the  obelisk,  is  the  simple  in- 
scription "  Richard  Cobden."  Mr.  Grist,  o£ 
Midhurst,  executed  the  work. 

On  Wednesday  week  theusual  fortnightly  meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association  w.as 
held  in  the  rooms,  5,  St.  Andrew-square,  Mr.  A. 
Ballantine,  president,  in  the  chair,  when,  after 
sever.al  npw  members  had  been  elected,  the  second 
paper  on  "  The  Merits,  Beauties,  and  Characteris- 
tics of  Grecian  and  Mediaeval  Art,"  was  read  by 
F.  G.  Sumichrast-Roussy.  The  essay  was  confined 
to  a  treatment  of  the  orders  developed  by  the 
Grecians,  which  the  lecturer  showed  were  derived 
from  the  architecture  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt,  and 
that  the  Greeks  superadded  to  the  architecture  of 
those  nations  the  elements  of  beauty,  and  that 
their  art  was  characterised  hy  intellectuality  and 
refinement.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Roussy  closed  the  proceedings. 

Several  new  railways,  which  will  greatly  facili- 
tate metropolitan  travelling,  are  on  the  point  of 
being  opened.  Today  (Christmas-day)  that 
portion  of  the  Jletropolitan  District  Railway  ex- 
tending from  Brompton  to  Westminster  Bridge 
will  be  opened.  There  are  stations  at  St.  James's 
Park,  Victoria,  and  Sloane-square.  The  trains 
will  run  "  through  "  from  Westminster  to  Moor- 
sate-street,  thus  giving  direct  access  to  Kensiug- 
toD,  Bayswater,  Baker-street,  and  all  the  stations 
on  the  Metropolitan  line.  On  the  1st  oi  January 
a  new  Hue  is  to  be  opened  to  Kew  and  Richmond. 
This  line  is  an  extension  of  the  Hammersmith 
and  City  line,  which  latter  (an  extension  of  the 
Metropolitan  line)  has  long  been  opened.  By  this 
new  line  direct  communication  will  be  opened  up 
between  Richmond,  Kew,  the  West  End,  and  the 
o;*.^-.  -O..  ck^  caroa  Jatj?  flip  1  nutf  Dcglectcd  facili- 
ties oifered  by  the  Charing  Cross  line  lor  taking 
South-Western  traffic  into  the  City  at  Cannou- 
street  will  (partially,  at  any  rate)  be  utilised. 

From  Cairo  a  pi  ivate  letter  brings  tidings  that 
the  viceregil  capital  is  iu  the  course  of  Hauss- 
mannic  transformation.  Squares,  gardens,  and 
boulevards  are  being  cut  in  all  directions,  and 
the  picturesque  narrow  and  winding  streets 
which  have  for  centuries  delighted  the  eye  of  the 
artist  will  presently  be  only  seen  in  their  works 
or  iu  photographic  reproductions.  There  is  to  be 
a  grand  Square  of  Roiunelia,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  will  be  the  Saracenic  mosques,  now 
in  course  of  repair.  The  bazaars  have  as  yet  been 
spared  ;  but  it  during  the  visit  his  Highness  paid 
last  year  to  the  Exhibition  Baron  Haussman  im- 
parted any  portion  of  his  spirit  of  demolition, 
these  Oriental  characteristics  of  the  ancient  city 
of  the  Mamelukes  will  speedily  be  made  even 
with  the  ground,  and  in  their  stead  a  row  of 
modern  houses,  with  all  the  newest  improvements, 
erected,  of  which  the  basement  stories  will  be 
occupied  by  marchinds  de  noul^e^utes  and  photo- 
grapu  rouav.s., - 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Lewis  Petit,  B.A.,  the  well-known  archajologisc 
and  artist.  He  was  born  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  centuiy,  and  was  nephew  of 
Louis  Hayes  Petit,  MP.  Studying  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  iu 
1S2-3.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  papers 
on  architecture  and  archaeology  to  various 
journals,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  w.as  engaged 
upon  an  illustrated  description  of  Howden 
Church.  Amongst  his  published  works  we  may 
mention  "  Illustrations  of  Church  Architecture," 
in  1811;  "Remarks  on  Architectural  Character, 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture  as 
applied  to  ordinary  Parish  Churches,"  iu  18i6  ; 
"  A  Description  of  the  Abbey  Church,  Tewkes- 
bury," iu  1848  ;  "  Lectures  ou  Architectural 
Principles,"  and  "  Lectures  on  Architectural 
Studies,"  in  1S.t4. 

The  Tab'ct  states  that  Mr.  Henry  Parker,  the 
president  of  the  Anglo- Roman  Antiquarian  Society, 
has  returned  to  Rome,  and  the  sittings  of  the 
members  will  be  resumed,  as  well  a^  the  auti- 
quarian  excursions,  as  the  weather  and  length- 
ening days  admit  of  them.  The  accord  that 
exists  between  this  and  the  Roman  Arch.T.jlogical 
Society,  presided  over  by  the  Cavalieie  Rossi,  has 
been  attended  by  the  best  results,  and  the  entire 
plan  of  ancient  Rome,  regal,  consular,  and  im- 
perial, is  being  gradually  subjected  to  searching 
discussion,  and  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  form  the 
subject  of  a  permanent  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, at  a  price  accessible  to  all.  To  students  o£ 
ancient  art  this  would  be  a  great  desideratum. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Several  improvements  have  recently  been 
effected  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  strong 
diaught  caused  by  cold  air  streaming  up  between 
the  boards  no  longer  exists.  The  whole  of  the 
basement  has  been  divided  by  numerous  walls, 
and  extra  heating  furnaces  have  been  provided 
while  under  the  central  transept  5,000ft.  of  ad- 
ditional hot-water  pipes  have  been  laid  down. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  West- 
VH,isU,-  a  ..v<(<.,  consiaariible  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  the  Catholic  laity  respecting  tue  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Cluttou  as  architect  of  the  new 
cathedral  in  Westminster.  It  is  contended  that 
so  important  a  work  should  have  been  competed 
f.  r  by  the  best  men  in  the  profession  ;  for  not 
merely  competency,  but  talents  of  a  very  high 
order  should  have  been  called  into  requisition. 
It  13  but  fair  to  add  that  the  rumour  is  contra- 
dieted  m  other  quarters. 


MEETIXGS 


FOP.    THE 
WEEK. 


EXSUIXG 


TtiEsn.iV. —Royal  lustitutiou,  Albemarle  street.— The 
flrat  of  acourse  of  ais  lectures  on  "The  Chemi- 
cal changes  of  Carbon,"  by  W.  Odliii'' 
Jr.B.,  F.R.S.  "' 

;,THnRsDAV.— Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  street  -The 
second  lejture  on  "Chemical  Changes  of 
Carbon,"  by  W.  Odling,  M.B.,  P.R  S  ° 


TJENDERS. 

RntS°''-M^''^f?  Contract,  Xo.  5,  for  Acton  Local 
Board  Mr.  E.  Monson.  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Board 
Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Yoiuig;—  -"^^tu. 

Brunatlon    £695 

"Wigniore ggg 

Messrs,  BHck .*„',*.'.*.'.*    660 

J.  and  S   Williams 645 

Thackrah    630 

Crockett 625 

Towell ."...'.,     595 

Adamson  and  ft'ons 595 

Bloomfield 590 

Yoimg 575 

Nicholson   532 

Parker 529 

James  Pizzey  (accepted) 525 

Denbigh. — For  completing  a  covered  reservoir  and  filter 
heds,  for  Denbigh  Waterworks,  at  Love-lane,  Denbigh. 
Charles  H.  Beloe,  E^q..  C.E.,  23,  Lord  street,  Liverpool. 
Qaantities  supplied  by  ilr.  G.  Shakeshaft 


tbu'K^l"  ^r'^bI Jrrf'"V"T''  '-ForalU^ratious  l« 
norshke  '  ''"'■''  "^  """  l'"'"==.  Kingsum,  Had 

tovvmXtf''''p'p~f"""'n'J  20._Forthecon,traclion  of 
till.  llnd?n.    ^-  ^'"^°°'  Charge d'AO-aires,  Spaiish  Leja- 

anS™?w'^'/;,"-''T.'-~^'"*'''  erection  of  the  no»  hotel 
JwK..      r'^'  '''"    "^o™    market.     W-    C.     tVataou 

Derby.     I'"P""=""="'     Company'.    OflJco,      Wai-dvYh^k," 

llETKopoLiTAX  Board  or  Works. -January  8  —For  th. 
constnict.on  ami  maintaining  in  rei.air  f„r^>4lv„  moVth. 

7.  pote";  ^si:^k:^f^^'"^'''"^  =""'  «othorhitho. 

I  ?  '^"'^  *^,'"''-  -■,"«'^°"'l""'  3I.-For  the  er«tioa  or  a 
.ircaitect  and  surveyor. 

XoRTHAMPTO.S-  Is'lPRoVEMEXT  COMMI.^SIO.VEUS.-January 

<nZ  i1  construction  of  a  culvert  in  llevbert  street 
A.  B  Markham,  clerk  to  the  CommiMionors,  2,  DoruKato 
Noithampton.  *      ' 

and  North-Westeru  Uadivaya.-lat.  For  an  iron  bridge  of 
two  spans,  with  embaukmont.  to.  2nd.  -  An  inju 
he!i  '''         "       °''™"    ■'■    ^^'''"'   '"'"^'"'■y.    Birkeu- 

Bacup  Cem  eterv  CHAPEI&— January  4.— For  the  several 
works  reqiured  in  the  erection  of  three  ch.ipels.  G  ly 
and  bwallow,  architects,  tc,  Esohausobuildiugs,  Brad, 
lord. 

Stoubbridoe,— December  31.— For  the  erection  of  a  new 
church,  at  StamberiuiU,  near  Stourbridge.  Thomas  Smith 
architect,  the  Mount,  Stourbridge. 

East  Meox,  near  Petersfield  (Hampshire).— January 
».— For  the  restoration  and  relitiiu;  of  the  larisli 
church.     Mr.    Christian,  architect,  8a,  Whitehall  place, 

Ke.vsingtos.— For  the  erection  of  a  coach  facto  y  and 
other  works.     G.  Stanham,  24,  Gresham  street. 

St.  J.iMES,  Westmi.wster.— January  11.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  institution  building  for  the  Royal  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  J.  Colaue  secre- 
tary, 172,  Xew  Bond  street. 

WESTEtTRv-ox-TY.vE,  NEAR  BRISTOL —January  4.— For 
the  erection  of  a  police  station.  Mr.  J.  Medlanil,  county 
surveyor,  Gloucester. 

CatVord  BRiDfiE,  NEAR  I.EWisHAM.— December  31.— For 
tlie  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Springfiehl 

estate.     H.  O.  Martin,  land  agent.  Allianci  M •  Aaam 

street.  Ad..!!.*--- 

STASfBER  Mill,  near  Stocrbridoe.— Docembor3I.— For 
the  erection  of  a  now  church.  T.  Smith,  architect.  The 
Mount,  Stourbridge. 

Local  Board  or  HEArTH.  Doncaster January  11.— 

For  forming  subsidiary  tanks,  altering  outfall  sewer,  and 
laying  out  37  acres  of  land  for  irrigation.  Mr.  B.  S.  Brun- 
dell,  1,  Princes  street,  Doncaster. 
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Reservoir. 

Thomas  Stone £850    0    0 

Fawkes  and  Maud    798  15     0 
Dixon  and  Skight    120    0    0 

Clark 666    0    0 

M'Lellanand  Co.  .    663    0    0 

J.  Chester 647     0    0 

Fogg  and  Co 638    I    6 

G.Stead 627    0    0 

Evan  Evans 600    0    0 


Gates,  &c. 
£14  15 
13  16 
15  0 
13  7 
20  0 
IS  10 
33  8 
22  10 
20    0 


Haywabd's  Heath. — For  erecting  a  house  at  Hay  ward's 
Heath,  for  Fredk.  Willard,  Esq.,  of  Brighton.  Goulty  and 
Gibbins,  architects : — 

.aj-Limm.  rail £S36 

LoNDO.v. — For  the  extension  of  the  female  chronic  wards 
at  the  St.  Marylebouo  Workhouse,  for  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  of  the    parish  of    St.  Maryleboue.    Mr.  H.   Saion 
Snell,  architect ; — 
Thomas  and  Son £5097 


PBOPERTi'  SALES. 


At  G.arraway't  —  n>    \\r     n  '.-i 
business    ]treiuiiM;>. 
BIix>m»bury,  coai|iii 
and  vaults,  Annual    . 
street,    cotupriHiii^'     .u.ln.j;.     ,4ril 
value    £120;    t«niia  —  .\o.     1^    lli<h  t" 

24     years    unexpired,   nt      £1:11    (mt     .  ' . 

held    for    flj    yeam    nneipirod.    at    tcK,    ,.:,    ».uaai  ■ 
tndoll  .treot  property  hoM  from  1SJ«,  at  £M  jvr  amiam— 

At  the  .Mart.— I)y   Mr.   F«ut— Life   ■■  .) 

East  India  .Stock.  producinjiilO  per  am.  .  ^ 

aguiitlemaa  a^'ed  51  yoArt—ttwI. 

Absoltil4i  rorenioa  In  £«H  ISa  «<l  •twllof,  n- 
ceivable  on  the  doceoM  of  a  Udjr  la  lh«  ASrU  r«ir  uf  hwt 
ago— £jS5. 

„     ,.  Dn-fMua  a. 

By  Meant  C  and  n.  WhllA  —  LMMboU  rtMtmm, 
No.  3.  SOAUAT  i.Um  t  ....akk....*«u  .wa,  04ta%u«, 
•uuuil  value  £40,  term  31}  years  uuiptnail,  tltipmrnm- 
nuni  -£350. 


BATH  STO.VK  OF  BKST  QCAUTT. 

Rasdell  and  Sac^dciu,  Qoarrr-         .     •    ■;■ 
chanta,  Bath.     List  of  Prion  at  t 
also  Coat  for  Traoait  to  any  pArt  •  ' 
ftindshod  00  application  tu  UaUi  ."- 
WilU.-{Al>VT.) 


BAirKBUPlU 


■at  Maa- 


Colls  and  Soqs  £-1378 

Ball  and  Russell   4322 

Brown 4300 

Simpson  4-^99 

Turner 3997 

Scrivener  and  White  .  S^S" 

Till 398* 

JIanley  and  Rogers  ...  3SS4 

Baker  aitd  Constablo  .  3:tJ0 

Faile 3670 

Crabb   aud    Vaughaa 

(accepted) 3619 

PuLBORorGH. — For  alterations  anda'iditions  to  the  Com 
Exchange.  Pulborongh,  for  Messrs  E.  Robins  and  Son^  of 
Brighton.     Goulty  aud  Gibbins,  architects  ;  — 

J.  aud  C.  Wbitcomb  £.i(ii 

Iron  roof  for  do  — 

Morewood  aud  Co 1:4 


Jay 4S09 

Temple  and  Forster  .  1775 

Tiiriell  4738 

Johnson 4719 

Wigmore    4C00 

Myers  and  Son 4367 

Kirke 4196 

Blackmore  and  Mally  44S3 

Bennett 4480 

Cooper  and  CoIIuni...  4450 

Ebbs 4387 


COITPETITIONS. 

SocTH  Metropout.o.-  Schools,  Scttos  <  (Surrey).— 
February  2.— For  designs  for  the  erection  of  an  infant 
establishment  adjoining  the  preseut  schools.  Preuiiunu  of 
40  guineas  each  for  the  three  designs  considered  the 
bast.  J.  Burgess,  clerk  to  the  managerij,  Vestry  Ilall, 
Walworth. 

RoTHERHAM. — March  15. —For  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  public  hosDiUl  and  dispensary.  Premiums  of  £75,  £50, 
and  £23.     J.  Barras,  houorary  secretary. 


CONTRACTS    OPEN*    FOR   BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

LiTCHL-Rrff  Local  Boat.d  of  Health.— January  13.— 
For  the  execution  of  certain  drainage  works  in  this  dis- 
trict.   W.  Whiston,  jun.,  clerk  to  the  board. 


DtX-CMB£R  14. 

At  the  Mart.  —  By  5Ir.  Champnejw,  —  Freehold  two 
houses,  situate  in  Heath  street,  Barkiug.  producing  £33  16«. 
per  annum-  sold  for  £430. 

Leasehold  three  houses,  Noa.  11  to  13.  Churcli  road, 
Barking;  also  a  cottage  in  the  rear,  producing  £43  12*. 
per  annum,  term  9D  years  Cfom  1852,  at  £15  lOa.  per  annum 

DccCMBrR  15. 
At  the  Mart.  —  By  Messra.  Farebrothor,  ClArke.  and 
Company.  —  Advowsou  and  next  pr«seutatiou  to  th» 
vic-irage  of  Steyning,  Sussex,  with  itanoaiigo  house 
and  glube,  annual  value  £5'j5,  age  of  incumbent  65  — 
£3,610. 

Freehold  two  residences,  Xos.  24  and  2ti,  Finchloy  road — 
i  1,010. 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Salter.— Leasehold  three  hoti*«j,  No«.  12 
Ut  14,  Grafton  street  East,  Tgtt«inb.am  court  roftd»  pro- 
duoin^  .ii»o=  J.I.*  ...luiiuj,  term  3/}  ycara  unexpirwl,  »t^::i 
per  anuum — £l,2S0. 

Leasehold  house,  No.  1,  Loightou  road,  Koutish  Town, 
term  8S  years  from  1853,  at  jC6  6s.  )>eraDnura  -£340. 

Leaj^hold  three  houses,  Xos.  1  to  li,  Exeter  street, 
Hawley  road,  Kentish  Town,  prxxlucuig  £S3  I64.  per 
annum,  term  93 J  years  from  ISI?,  at  £10  per  annum— £045. 
Leasehold  house,  No.  127,  Bayham  street,  Camden  Town, 
let  at  £32  10s.  per  annum,  term  901  years  from  ISIO,  at 
£3  3a.  per  annum — £270. 

By  Messrs.  Bray  and  Webb.— Leaeohold  house.  No.  120, 
Wenlock  atreet.  New  North  road.  Iloxton,  lot  at 
£30  per  annum,  term  S9  years  from  1SI3,  at  £4  43.  per  an 
uuni  -  £3l'.5. 

Freehold  hons?.  No.  r>,  Dillingsgato  street,  Billiug^ate 
Dock,  Greenwich,  let  at  £l5  12*.  iter  aim um—£s.V 

By  Messrs.  C.  aud  H.  White, — Loa^ehold  t«n  rr<i>loric?-'i, 
Nos.  17  and  13,  Ilaoover  place,  Clnpham  r..*J,  )>ri><lucing 
£60  ]>er  annum,  term  77  yean  unexpired,  abi;iO  jn^r  annum 
— £555. 

Dec-cm  UER  16. 
At  the   Mart.— By    .Mewrj.    Riwhworth.    Abbott,    and 
Co. — Leasehold  town  mansion.  No.    13.  PorUnati  squan*. 
with  stabling  aud  coach  hoiue   in    Berkley    mcwi,  t«rmOO 
years  unexpired, at  £23  ISd.  jwr annum — £.*,'■!'• 

At  tlie  Mart. — By   Mesjrs.  Dcbonluun,  1 
mcr. — Freehold  warehouse  known  as  Now  >  ' 
joining  New  Cranostain,  Wapping,  let  on  lo.uc  At  jlUu  p.;r 
an  nnm— £3.000. 

Freehold  residence,  situate  at  Pockham  Rye,  annual  ralno 
£4:»— £.'i25. 

l>sa*ehold  residence.  No.  13,  C'amb<u-wc]l  New  roftd.  l«t  at 
£40  per  annum,  term  77|  years  ftora  1S2'',  at  £7  peranDnm 
— £3'>0. 

By  Mr.  Newbon.— Freehold  two  hoascs.  with  shops.  N*» 
^4  and  ^,  Kingaland  road,  lot  on  lease,  and  piuducinjf 
£61  1 6a.  per  annum— £  1,210. 

Lt;asehold  house.  No.  3.  Union  row.  KtoKsUnd  rrod.  1 
on  leaMO  at  i-'ll  per  anaum,  tenu9J|  >ears  (rum  U.6,  at  a. 
per  ;uuit:m-£^0.  | 

Leasehold  two  houses,  known  as  Norfolk  Tilla*.  I>u««r 
Edmonton,  producing  £31  per  anonm,  t«rm  99  tsafs  drom 
1S52,  at  £4  10«.  per  annum  -£310. 

Leasehold  improved  ground  rents,  amouDtinf  to 
£22     iOa.     per    annum,     secarcd     OD    eleran     boQMS 


TO  BCRREVf  »-    •--''■' -t— 

George  GoilMt.  K 
7,  at  11 — Thomas  Laii 
John  Cbalcruft,  Jim  . 
builder,  January  4.  .' 
fold,  Canterbury  ni*-!  <, 

at    11- Augustus  Cvi; ...,.,,-.      _;, 

Caledouijui  road  mad  H'tii>jmmj  luwl.  buikicr.  Jacsvy  II. 
at  2. 

TO  irr.i^rNt'r.ii  is  tiish.'htut 
Joel  Rromfi''         -  '■o-waiWr 

30,  at  11^. ill'  An-urr 

6,    at   12— Th,       .  .   .ui, 

Doct,mber  .11.   a:   li 
and  builder,  Januirt 

Wntitag'*,    |iaint«r   aii'l  ^i 

Wynne,  Carnarvon.  J-uult  aul  Luud^:,  J,kUiMj  C,  »i  Iv  — 
Edward  ll>x>ih,  Utrkonboad,  sister  and  pUstsrsr,  1^.-<*ib- 
berao   at  10 

KOTicn  or  arrrixaa  run  ion  kxamiuath>9. 


January  18.  T.  M 
builder— JaiiM  i"" 
uary"29,  .\.  >!■  ; 
—  January  S.  J 
Tebbiitt.  IV.w. 
T.    \Vi»!ort*pn. 
January    IJ.    .' 
FUton,    !«  rt,, 
Howes.  ' 
Feu  ton 

\\  . 

I: 

III  I-    J 

Ik.>trk*t. 

Few.  II.  r 


*-ap*«.    ("iimmarrl*!   m^\      IWhtts 


TafOKMiUi. 


toaar^  14,  J 
•  :.  II  UrwB. 


=  «»rrtM-»x   iM 


st»J.  N*«  UfVlC*  >tr>V«>   VMtteU.    fW- 

MAitaAirr-r    a.wsi  umd. 
Jolm  i)«alt,  fUchioood  rQ*d.  Wast  UnMBfrtMi.   bvlOOT, 
Doocmt^r  17. 

ncnrrn  ■C4jrDrrftAno*a. 
Elisab«ttiaadJuiM«Mit.ii«U,DttttiM,«Mtnct«o.  D** 
oembar  3S,  at  11. 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


December  25,  1868, 


LATEST  PBICES   OF  MATERIALS   USE! 
IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


Tqcbeb,  dntr 

Teak    load  £10  10 

Qnebec,  red  pine  ....     3  10 

,,       yellow  pine..     3     0 

Ft.  John  N.B.  yellow    0     0 

Quebec  Oak,  white..     5     5 

„       birch 3  15 

„      elm    4    0 

Oantzic  oak 4    0 

.,       fir  2  10 

Memeier   2  10 

Higa 2  15 

Swedish 2   2 

MaatSiQnebecredpine   4    0 
,,       yellow  pine..     4  10 
Lftthwood.Dantzic.fm   5  10 
„       St.  Petereburg  7  10 
DeaJB.prC..12ft.byS 
by  9  in.,  dutyCa  per 
load,  drawback  28. 
Quebec,  white  spruce  13    0 
8t.John,  whit*  spruce  13 
Yellow    pine,  per  re- 
duced C. 
Canada,    let  quality.  16 
2nd  do 11 


Is  per  load  Drawback,  Is. 
12  10  Archangel,  yellow  ..  £10  10  , 
St.  Petersburg,  yeL . .   10     0 

Finland 6     S 

Memel 0     0 

Gothenburg,  yellow       8    0 

.,      white    0    0 

Gefle.  rellow 9    0 

Soderham       9     0 

Chrietiania,    per   C, 
12  ft.  by  3  by  9  in, 

yellow 10  10 

Deck  Plank.  Dantzio, 

per  40  ft.  3  in 0  IS 

Pumice  Stokb  pr  ton    6    0 
Oils,  Ac. 

Seal,  pale per  tun  35  10 

Sperm  body  92     0 

Cod 39    0 

Whale,  Sth.  Sea,  pale  39     0 

Olive,  GalUpoU 60    0 

Cocoanut,  Cochin, ton  61     0 

Palm,  fine 43  10 

Linseed    27     0 

Rapeeeed,  Eng.pale..  S3     0 
Cottonseed 23   0 


4  15 


6  10 


18  0 
16     0 


0  0 
10  10 
10  10 


Metals, 

Lbad  — 

Pig,  EugllBh      ». per  ton 

,,    Si>anish  Soft     do 

Shot.  Patent       ,.       do 

Sheet     do 

WhUa      „..„«««««..«..«      do 

Copper  :-~ 
Sheet  A  Sheathing,  &  Bolt     ....perton 

Hammered  Bottoms       do 

Flat  Bottoms,  not  Hammered     ..     do 

Cftke  and  Tough  Ingot      do 

Best  Selected     do 

Australian     do 

TeL  Metal  Sheathing  b  Bods  . . .  .per  lb 

Welsh  Bars  In  LondcQ  ....  ,....z>erton 

Nail  Rod      do 

Hoops do 

Hoops,  Single     .-  ..    do 

Staffordshire  B.-vra..^  .. do 

Bar.  in  Wales - do 

Nailrods do 

Foundry  Pigs,  at  Glaag.  No    1     ,.?  do 

Sw^jKlish  Bars do 

Tm:  - 
Bngllsh  Block      „„„«««. ...perton    ] 

do      Bar   do        ] 

do      Betinpa  ^      do       ] 

Banca    _,. .^. ..-..»        do        1 

Straits ««....         do        1 

Zinc  : — 

English  Sheet      per  ton 

•Devaux'sV.  M.BoofingZinc   do 

*  And  4  per  cent,  discount  if  laid 

Steel :— 

Swedish  Eeg,  hammered     ...... per  ton 

Swedish  Faggot   „ do 

Bpeltke  :— 

On  the  Spot  »4»»>.*.»»^> perton 

QuicBBiLVBS      >,. per  btl 


21  0  0  0  0  O'i 

IS  7  6  0  0  0  (     oi 

22  0  0  22  5  0  r     -' 
20  0  0  0  0  Oj 


27     0     0      30     0 


S3    0 

0 

0    0 

0 

0    0 

II 

0    0 

0 

3 

70    0 

II 

77     0 

0 

76    0 

0 

0    0 

II 

0     0 

6» 

0    0 

7j 

6  70 

0 

6  15 

0 

S 

7  12 

« 

7  16 

0> 

8    6 

11 

9    0 

0 

2J 

S     5 

0 

9     7 

" 

7  12 

fi 

7  16 

ol 

S  16 

0 

0    0 

(1 

R 

7  12 

« 

7  13 

0 

2* 

2  14 

(1 

2  IS 

6ne't. 

10    0 

0 

10  10 

"1 

m 

03    0 

0 

0    0 

04    0 

0 

0     0 

0 

t!) 

06    0 

0 

0     0 

0 

101     0     0  0     0    01     '. 

101    0    0        0    0    oj"" 

36  10    0      26     0    0  Hi 
27    0    0        0    0 
upon  the  new  Byatem 


0    0 
0     0 


SO    0    0 
6    17    0 


FraDch   ».. 


RBOnijUS  OF   Ahtimoht 
ton        43 


THE  TANNED  LEATHER  COMPANY, 

AEMIT   WOBKS, 

GREENFIELD,    NEAR    MANCHESTER, 

TANNEE9.  CURRIEKS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED 

Tanned  Leather  Driving  Straps 

for  Machinery. 

PRIME  STRAP  ANt  ^iOLE  BUTTS, 

Price  Li&ta  sent  fioe  by  post 
WAREHOUSE— 81,  MARK-LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

ENAMEL    VARNISHES,     of     Superior 
Quality.  thAt  a™  t.^11.  '"^   "<:".  aita  ^ear  weu.  rroril  oa.  i^. 

Samples  and  prices  sent  free  on  application  to  W.  NATLOR, 
Vamieh  Manufacturer.  4a,  Jamea-street,  Oxford-street,  London.  Also 
Uanutacturer  of  Oak  Stains. 

Light         4s.  i>ei  gallon. 

Middle  Tint »  6b.  „ 

Dark  Oak..         ..         ^  6e. 

A  SUBSTITUTE  for  FAINT,  and  at  HALE 
the  coat.— STEPHENS'  DYES  or  STAINS  for  WOOD.— Mr. 
STEPHEN'S  has  been  kindly  permitted  to  make  public  the  follo^viug 
extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  CHICHES- 
TER, of  Chittlehampton,  near  South  Molton: — 

"The  effect  produced  by  the  Staining  Fluid  and  Varuiah  has  given 
such  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  parishioners  have  requested  me  to 
procure  five  times  the  quantity  now  paid  for,  iu  order  to  tinlBh  the 
church." 

H.  STEPHENS,  Chemist,  171,  Aldersgate- street,  late  18,  St. 
Martin 'a-le-Orand,  E.C. 


ARCHITECTUBAL  ENRICHMENTS  in 
PAPIER  MACHE,  CARTON  PIERRE,  and  COMPOSITION, 
produced  in  the  best  style ;  and  estiuiatts  furnished  on  receipt  of 
drawings.  Establishod  80  years.  WILLIAM  SMART,  41.  Clifton- 
street,  Finsbory.  London,  E.C. 


MAJESTY'S 
LETTERS 


HEK 
ROYAL 

PATENT. 


Established   a.d.  1774. 

AUSTIN'S  NEW  IMPERIAL  PATENT 
SUPERFINE  FLAX  SASH   LINE. 

The  above  article  is  now  being  manufactured  and  sold  in  large 
quantities  for  Greenhouse  Sashes,  Public-houfe  Shutters,  and  other 
heavy  work.  The  manufacturers  would  recommend  it  lor  Its 
strength,  and  the  large  amount  of  wear  in  it  consequent  on  its  pecu- 
liar msuufacture. 

AUSTINS  IMPERIAL  PATENT  FLAX  SASH  AND  BLIND 
LINES  (two  Prize  Medals  awarded).  The  Mdiuiilauturera  of  the  alwve 
articles  partjcuJarly  wieli  to  drawthe  attention  of  the  Tra^le  to  tlieir 
ImiRTial  PateutFlax  Siwh  Lines,  of  which  they  are  now  making  four 
qualities,  and  they  slrnuiily  rwcoiumend  that  in  all  cases  they  should 
be  purchased  in  prefurence  tn  th<  patent  lines  made  from  Jute,  wliich 
article  has  neither  tbv  strength  nor  the  duraiiility  of  lUx  ;  conse- 
quently cannot  give  an  much  Hatlafaction  to  the  Consumer. 

They  also  Invite  the  inixticular  attention  of  the  tnwle  to  their 
IMPKRIAL  PATENT  BLIND  LINES,  which  are  very  superior  to 
anythliii;   yet  otferi-.i. 

They  can  be  obtained  of  all  Ropemakers,  Ironinongerv,  Merohikltts, 
FHtors,  and  Wholesale  Hoasee  In  Town  or  Country. 


BREAKFAST.— A  SrccESSFUl.  Experimknt.— The  Civil  Sen  ici 
liiizettf  has  the  followLug  :— "  There  are  very  few  simple  articles  r-f 
food  whii^h  can  boast  so  many  valuable  and  important"  dietary  pro- 
perties as  cocoa.  While  acting  on  the  nerves  as  a  gentle  stimulant 
it  provides  the  body  with  some  of  the  purest  elemeuts  of  nutrition, 
and  .it  the  same  time  corrects  and  invigorates  the  action  of  the  di- 
gestive organs.  These  beneficial  effects  depend  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  but  of  late  years  such  close 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  growth  and  treatment  of  cocoa  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  with  every  useful  quality  fully 
developed.  The  singular  success  which  Mr.  Eppe  attained  by  hi? 
homoeopathic  preparation  of  cocoa  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
experimeBtilist,  Far  and  wide  the  reputation  of  Eppa's  Cocoa  has 
spread  by  the  simple  force  of  its  own  extraordinary  merits.  Medical 
men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  agreed  in  recommending  it  as  the 
safest  and  most  beneficial  article  of  diet  for  persona  of  wc«k  cunatl- 
tuti^Ks.  'ihiB  superiority  of  .a  particular  mode  of  preparation  over 
all  otheK,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  great  results  to  be  obtained 
from  little  causes.  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  the  oper.itions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr. 
Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured 
beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the 
judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gra- 
dually built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to 
disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  round  us  ready  to 
attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal 
shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  pro- 
perly nourished  frame." 

BIE3IINGHA3I. 

THE      NEW      GREAT 
WESTERN    HOTEL, 

(SNOW    HILL    STATION), 
IS    OPEN. 


/^OX   &  SON,  CHURCH  FURNITURE 

Vy  MANUFACTURERS, 

28  and  29,  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND 
PAINTED  GLASS  WORK3^43  and  44,  Maiden-laae, 
(ailjoining  Southampton -street),  W.C 
WOOD  and  6T0NE  CARVING,  GOTHIC    METAL,  and   MONU- 
MENTAL WORKS, 
BELVEDERE-ROAD.    LAMBETH, 
CARVING. — A  great  reduction  effected  by  roughing  out  the  work 
by  machinery,  and  finishing  only  by  hand  labour. 
GOTHIC  JOINERS'  WORK  AND  FURNITURE. 
GOTHIC    METAL  WORK    of  every  description,  both  in  Silver 

Brass,  and  Iron, 
ESTlm.aixu=,   wnRNlSHED  to  the  Clergy,  Architects,  and  the 

Trade,  for  carrj  lu^  u,.^  ,...j  »i,_^.^ 
THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  WORK    DONE  ON  THE  PREOUbcc 
COX  A  SON'S  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  several  hundred  Designs 
of    Church  Furniture,  Painted  Glass  and  Decoration,  forwarded  for 
six  stamps. 

COX  &  SONS  Catalogue  of  Monuments,  Tomb  Rails,  and  Memo- 
rial Brasses  also  aei;t  for  six  stamps, 

SHOW  ROOMS— 2ti  and  29,  Soutoampton-street,  Strand,  London 


CLERGYMEN,     ARCHITECTS, 
tCHOOLMASTEFcS.  and  all  others  Intei-ested   in   Education, 

should  obtain 

MESSRS.  SIDEBOTHAM,  BANKS,  &  CO., 

ECCLESIASTICAL  ARTISTS, 
PARSONAGE     WORKS.     ALBERT     STREET,     MANCHESTER 

Complete  Catalogrue  of  School  Fitting-s, 

and  other  information,  which  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  three  stamps. 


JOHN  WESTOIT  and  CO., 

SOLID  AND  VENEEPED 

HANDEAIL    MANUFACTURERS, 

0,  UPPER  WHITECROSS  STREtiT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RIGA  WAINSCOT,  Two  Years  Old, 

AT  7d.  PEU  FOOT,  at 

JOHN  COUMBE'S  TIMBER  YARD, 
LADY  UiK.E'S  GROVE,  MILE  END. 


TIMBER,   DEALS,   FIOORING,   &   MOULDIHaS 
JOSEPH   AND   ALFRED    ROSLING, 

SOUTH WAEK  BEIDGE  WHAitr,  DA^^a-at^r,, 
Keep  a  large  and  well-Beaaoned  atock  constAzitly  on  hand,  which  frcn) 
the   facility  afforded   by  river-aide  premlHes  aa  compared  with  llUard 
y  udB,  they  are  enabled  to  eel!  at  the  rery  lowest  pricea 


BATTENS,  from  £8  per  120. 
DEALS,  from  £15  per  120. 
FLOORING,  from  9s.  per  Square. 
DRY  MAHOGANY,  6d. 
WAINSCOT,  9d. 
LATHS,  29s. 

ANT    G00D3     PER    DOCK    ORDER    AT     WHOLESALE    RATES. 


ALFRED    CARTER    and    Co., 

OLD    BETHNAL    GREEN    ROAD,    N.  1 

tEnd  of  Elizaheth -street.  Hackney-road.) 


TT 


Qrand  Prize,  Paris  Bxliibition. 
OFFMAN'S      PATENT      KILN 


for 


J_J_  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pottery,  Lime,  Cement,  and  Boaetinj 
Ores  at  a  ejiviiig  of  Two-thirds  ol  th«  Fuel. — For  particulars,  and  toaee 
it  work,  apply  to  Mr.  H,  Chamberlain,  3,  St.  John's,  Wakudeld,  or  to 
Mr.  Hermann  Wedekind,  3,  Great  Tower-street,  E.C. 

GOLD  MOULDINGS. 

GOLD     MOULDINGS     of     the     BEST 
QUALITY  Manufactured  and  Kept  in  Stock  hy 

OKOKGE  JACKSOIV  &  SOIVS. 

49,    RATHBONE   PLACE,    W. 

SECTIONS  of  MOULDINGS  and  LIST  of  PRICES 
may  be  had  on  application. 


GILT    ROOM    BORDERING. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  of  PICTURE  FRAMES  and  M0ULD1NU8 

kept  on  Stock,     KegililiiiR  to  the  Trade,  uud  Decorating  Cornere 

at  tho  Lowest  Prices. 

At  GEORGE  REES'S,  57,  Drury  Lane, 

AND  43,  RnSSELL  STREET,  COVENT  GAHDBN. 


TTNDEE  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  H.M,  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS 
—The  first  Establishment  founded  in  Engl.ind  (in  1842)  fur  tlie 
^xolaeive  manufacture  of  Solid  and  Plated  PARQUET  FLOORS  and 
BORDERS.  CEILINGS,  and  WALL  DECORATIONS;  and  Sole 
Piiteut^es  of  the  only  system  adapted  to  the  Eniclish  climate,  whereby 
the  evils  of  dry  rot,  skrinkage,  and  warfinc.  (bo  common  to  work 
manufactured  in  foreign  climates),  are  effexttuallt  prevented. — For 
de.tigiis.estiniates.  and  list  of  nearly  300  floors,  &c.,  apply  to  THE 
LONDON  PARQUETRY  WORKS,  Grove-lane.  Camberwell,  S.;  or  to 
their  Sole  Amenta,  Messrs.  Gillow  and  Co.,  176,  Oxford-street. 


MESSRS.  CHARLES  DEVAUX  and 
POMP  axv,  n>Liilcer9  and  Consiguees  uf  tbo  VIEILLE 
MONTAONE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY,  supply  the  VIEILLE 
MONTAGNE  ROOFING  ZINC,  and  allow  a  discount  of  4  per  cent, 
wherever  the  roofs  are  certified  hy  the  Company's  architect  to  he 
properly  laid. — Particulars  or  designs  will  be  supplied  at  the  Vieille 
Montagne  Company's  expense,  by  their  architect,  Mr,  -Tamis  Ed- 
UESTON,  of  5.  Crown-court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  where  models  of 
the  various  patents  for  xiuc  roofing  may  be  seen. 


C.  H.  DAVIES  and  CO.'S 

GENUINE  AND  ARTISTIC 

SOLID   PARQUET  FLOORS. 

N.  B. — Designers  and  Practical  Joiners. 
CAMBRIDGE   HALL,   NEWMAN   STREET, 


PATENT      ENCAUSTIC, 
GEOMETRICAL,  &  GLAZED  TILES. 

Sound,  Durable,  and  in  Bright  Colours,  for  Churches,  Hajls,  and 
Corridors.     Manufacturers, 

MALKIN  &  CO., 

EuTBlem,  Staffordshire.  London  Apeuts,  HARLAND  and  FISHER. 
Ecclesiastical  Decorators,  33,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  where 
designs  and  all  information  may  be  had. 


A.  J.  TATHAM, 

14,  bOUTH  WHARF.  PADDINGTON  (W.) ;  and 
PURFLEET  WHARF,  EARL-STREET.  BLACKFRIAKS  E.O 

tIME,  CEMENT  &PLASTERMERCHANT. 

BLUE  OO0D3  OF  EVERT  DESCEIFTION. 


c 


OLES,    SHADBOLT,     AND     CO., 

CEMENT    MANUFACTURERS, 

Lime  Merchants,  Slate,  Tile,  Drain-Pipe,  Hair,  Lath,  and  Fire  Goo 
MERCHANTS, 

ST.  JAMES'S  ana  thornhill  WHARFS, 

CALEDONIAN-ROAD,  LONDON. 
EOMAN  CEMENT,  made  at  the  above  works,  may  be  had  fresh  from 

the  kilns  daily — a  great  advantage  to  dealers  and  sewercontractora, 

especially  in  winter  time. 
PORTLAND  CEMENT,   of    the  best  quality,   strength,  and  colom- 

manufactured  in  Kent.     This  cement  will  carry  more  saud  than 

any   of  the   Lias  Cements,  so  much  of  which  is  brought  Into  the 

market,  and  sold  as  Portland. 
PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  both  coarse  and  fine,  ol  very  superior  quality 

aud  colour. 
LIME.  Grey  Stone  Chalk,  and  Bine  Lias  Lime,  well  burnt,  by  the 

barge  or  yard,  and  may  be  had,    fresh  ground,  daily,   by  steam 

power,  for  concrete, 

A  large  assortment  of  GlazedStonewareDrain  Pipea,\orkEhire 
Plain,  Fan,  and  Paving  Tiles,  Hair,  Laths,  Chimney-pots,  Ac,  alwaya 
kept  in  iitock. 

THE  ONLY  PATENT  GEOMETRICAL, 
MOSAIC,  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILE  DEPOT  in  London, 
8MITHEMANS,  45,  College-street.  Ful ham- road,  S.W., 
where  Architects,  Biiilders.  and  Others  can  be  supplied  on  demand 
with  every  kind  of  tiles  for  pavements,  wall  decoratione,  Ac,  for 
churches,  schools,  entrance  halls,  and  conservatories.  Experience  d 
fixers  sent  to  all  parts.  Psttema,  special  designs,  and  estimates  for- 
warded on  application.  Country  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
Ornamental  Flower  Pots  and  Boxes  Supplied. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS 
MASONS.  SCULPTORS  and  OTHERS.— E.  R.  FAYNK, 
Forest  of  Dean  Stone  Quarries.  Clearwell,  near  Coleford,  begs  to  in- 
form the  trade  that  his  new  STEAM  SAW-MILLS,  adjoining  the 
Railw;iy  at  PARKEND,  are  now  in  FULL  OPERATION  ;   and   th.^t 
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Fcry  be(.t  quality,  at  low  prices,  sawn  fit  for  rubbing. 

BALTIC  WHARF,  PUTNEY,  S.W.— 
ROBERT  AVI9S  and  CO.,  Lime,  Cement,  Plaster,  and  Sand 
Merchants,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Slates,  Chimney  pots.  Stoneware,  Drain 
Pipes.  Laths.  Hair,  Fire  Gouda,  and  all  kinds  of  Buildiug  Materials. 


BRICKS,  PAVINGS,  and  PANTILES.— 
J.  H.  ANDREWS,  Wisbeach,  offers 
Per  1,000.  a.  d,  I  Per  1,000.  a,  d. 

Red  Pantiles 48  0    Red  12in.  paving 195  0 

„    ridge-tilea       76  0     Red  floor  bricks 42  0 

„    plain  tiles        28  6    White  ditto  ditto        ..     ..     50  0 

„    Sin.  paving 67  6    Red  facing  bricka        ..     ..     89  0 

„    Sin.  ditto         90  0  |  White  ditto  ditto        ..     ..     46  0 

Cash  prices,  delivered  In  trucks  in  London,  or  along  the  line  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  and  at  theSt.Pancraa  Station  on  the  Midland 
Line,  Special  arrangement-j  can  be  made  for  delivering  at  Stations 
on  the  Mialand  and  Great  Northern  Railways. 

CARTS,   LADDERS,    BARROWS,   &c.— 
GEORGE  ELL  and  CO.,    Buildera  of  Carts,    Vans    Waggons 
Trucks   Trolleys,  Ac.  Contractors'  and  Builders'  Plant. 

LADDERS.  BAKROWS,  TRESTLES.    STEPS,  PORTABLK 

SCAFFOLDS.    PlCK-HELVES.    HAMMER    HANDLES,    AoJ 

Wheels  made  Dy  Improved  Machinery  on  the  Premises. 

A  large  Variety  of  both  Light  and  Heavy  Wheels  kept  in  Stock. 

Barrows,  Dobbin,  and  other  Carts,  intended  for  Exiiortation,  and 

made  by  Machinery  so  as  to  be  interchangeable  in  their  parts. 

Dobbin  Carts,  £3  ;  Brick  Carte,  £15  ;  Navie  barrows.  lOs,  6d. 

Scaffolding,    I^ders,  Barrowa,  I'restles,  Step,  Ac.,  Lent  on  Hlr«, 

Price  Lista  on  application. 

GEO  RQE    ELL    &    CO., 

EUBTON  WORKS,  866  and  368,  EU8T0N  ROAD,  LONPON.N.W 


PRIZE  MEDAL,  1863. 

HAMILTON         &         CO., 
No.  10,  GREEK  STREET.    SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W. 

Sole    Miinufacturere  of 
0    A    WATKIN'S  PATENT    WIRE  BOUND.  BOUND,  and  OVAL 

■    *  PAINTING  BRUSHES. 

Distemper  Brushes,  Sash  Tools,  Stippling  Brushea,  Glldera'and 
Grainers'  Toola. 
These  goodji  are  made  of  the  beat  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
have  obtained  a  high  reputation  among  the  chief  decdrators  in  the 
kiuKdom  Varnish  and  Colour  Manufacturers,  Oilmen,  Merchants, 
Ac.aresuppUedonthelowesttermB.  Prloe  LUta  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication. 
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